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Happy  New  Year 


Agricultural 

America— 


as  well  as  metropolitan  America¬ 
na^  twice  as  many  Buicks  as 
any  other  car  in  its  price  range 


There  must  be  a  definite  reason  why  men  and 
women  living  on  farms  and  in  small  communities, 
as  well  as  in  large  cities,  purchase  from  two  to 
five  times  as  many  new  Buicks  as  any  other  car 
priced  above  $1200. 

Power,  sturdiness  and  unfailing  reliability,  with 
all  of  the  style  and  comfort  of  smart  Fisher  Bodies, 
fit  Buick  for  unrivaled  service  in  sections  where 
motor  cars  receive  their  severest  test.  And  agricul¬ 
tural  America  recognizes  this  fact  by  awarding  Buick 
the  greatest  measure  of  preference  ever  accorded 
any  fine  car. 

This  preference  has  endured  for  years  and  has 
reached  a  new  climax  since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  Buicks.  Month  after  month,  in  state 
after  state,  buyers  have  awarded  Buick  from  35  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  fifteen  makes  of 
cars  in  its  field  — 

—  because  the  new  Buick,  with  six  of  its  fifteen 
body  types  priced  below  $  1335,  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
offers  dollar  value  heretofore  unknown  in  the  field 
of  fine  car  manufacture  — 

Osfeto 

BUICK 


because  the  famous  Buick  Valve-in-Head  engine 
and  sealed  chassis —proved  and  perfected  by 
twenty-six  years  of  constant  development  — pro¬ 
vide  an  unmatched  combination  of  power,  speed, 
smoothness,  economy  and  reliability  — 

—  because  the  new  Buick  reveals  a  host  of  advance¬ 
ments,  including  new  Lovejoy  Duodraulic  Shock 
Absorbers,  new  Controlled  Servo  Enclosed 
Mechanical  Brakes,  new  Fisher  Non-Glare  Wind¬ 
shield  and  many  other  features  resulting  in 
superior  comfort,  superior  convenience  and 
superior  safety. 

These  are  strong  statements,  but  the  motorists  of 
agricultural  America  approve  them  knowing  they 
are  true,  and  so  award  Buick  two-to-one  sales 
leadership  in  its  field. 

See  — drive  — and  compare  the  new  Buick.  You 
can  learn  full  details  from  your  Buick  dealer.  He 
wants  you  as  a  friend  of  Buick  because  he  knows 
Buick  will  be  a  friend  to  you. 

/  /  /  * 

Three  new  series — three  new  wheelbases — three  new 
price  ranges,  with  fifteen  body  types.  Series  40:  $1260  to 
$1330— Series  50:  $ 1510  to  $1540— Series  60:  $1585  to 
$2010,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  All  available  on  the  extremely 
liberal  General  Motors  time  payment  plan. 

*  *  y  r 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors 

Canadian  Factories  Corporation  Builders  of 

McLaughhn-Buick,  Oshawa,  On t.  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 


*  *  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Historical  Tour  Around  Cayuga  Lake 


at  South  Lans- 
gave  a  brief  talk 


i!N  SATURDAY,  October  12,  Dr.  Erl 
Bates  of  Cornell  led  62  cars  contain¬ 
ing  about  350  people  on  an  historical 
tour  around  Cayuga  Bake.  This  tour 
was  sponsored  by  the  Girl  Scouts, 
Boy  Scouts,  D.  A.  R.  and  the  Farm 
and  Home  Bureaus  of  Tompkins  Co., 

N.  Y.  Members  of  all  these  organiza¬ 
tions  were  present,  but  the  crowd  was  made  up  foi 
the  most  part  of  hard-working  farmers  who  wished 
their  children  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
of  the  Indians  and  pioneers  who  had  tilled  the  soil 
before  them,  and  like  themselves,  had  succeeded  m 
wresting  a  living  for  their  families  from  it. 

At  the  start  and  throughout  the  whole  tup,  tie 
travelers  were  guided  by  members  of 
the  Stale  Police,  and  all  obeyed  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  parking  and  handling 
their  cars  so  carefully  there  was  no 
confusion.  The  way  led  up  the  lull, 
with  the  university  on  our  right,  the 
lake  on  our  left,  while  below  was 
Ithaca,  the  “Forest  City”  of  the  pio¬ 
neers. 

The  first  stop  was 
ing,  where  Dr.  Bates  „ 
and  Chief  Jesse  Lyons  and  four  In¬ 
dian  braves  gave  the  homeland  dance. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  played  by  a 
Boy  Scout,  we  returned  to  our  cars 
and  went  on  to  the  next  stop  at  Lake 
Ridge.  Here  Dr.  Bates  reminded  us 
that  the  idea  of  co-operation  among 
farmers  and  nations  was  not  new,  for 
the  Indians  had  worked  and  planned 
together  in  their  councils  and  league 
of  nations,  and  in  this  very  place  pio¬ 
neer  men  had  formed  a  grain  exchange 
which  met  and  decided  on  certain  days 
on  which  each  man  should  bring  his 
grain  to  be  ground,  and  should  work 
for  the  miller  the  entire  day.  This 
grain  had  to  be  brought  in  bags  on 
horseback,  as  the  roads  were  too  nar¬ 
row  for  an  ox-cart. 

At  Aurora  stop  was  made  near  Wells 
College,  and  before  a  monument  com¬ 
memorating  the  Sullivan  and  Clinton 
Expedition.  Here  the  Indians  gave  the 
dawn  dance  and  Dr.  Bates  told  us  to 
watch  out  for  the  white  cross  which 
stands  beside  the  road  about  half  \\a> 
between  Aurora  and  Union  Springs. 

This  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Cayuga  Mission,  established  in  1656  by 
Father  Manard,  a  Jesuit  priest.  It  was 
here  he  preached  the  first  sermon  ever 
heard  in  this  region.  In  writing  of 
this  lake  country  Father  Manard  said 
it  was  the  fairest  lie  had  ever  seen. 

He  spoke  especially  of  the  chestnut 
and  oak  trees  and  said  the  pigeons 
were  so  plentiful  that  at  times  they 
darkened  the  sun.  And  as  they  looked 
about  them  all  on  this  pilgrimage  in 
1929  must  have  agreed  that  this  is 
surely  a  fair  country.  Though  the 
pigeons  no  longer  darkened  the  sun, 
and  the  blight  had  taken  all  the  chest¬ 
nuts,  the  oaks  were  still  standing, 
magnificent  in  the  glory  of  their  Au¬ 
tumn  coloring,  Cayuga's  waters  were 
just  as  blue  as  they  were  273  years 
ago  and,  instead  of  thickly  wooded 
shores  there  were  prosperous  farms 
and  modern  roads.  In  this  section 
there  are  many  old  colonial  houses  with 
big  white  pillars.  As  we  neared  Union 
Springs,  we  saw  charming  cottages 
built  of  gray  stone,  and  along  the  fields 
were  gray  stone  walls  covered  with 
brilliantly  colored  ivy.  In  fact  the 
glory  of  Autumn  was  all  about  us,  the 
yellow  hickories,  the  flaming  maples 
and  coral  red  oaks  contrasting  with 
the  gray  green  of  the  willows  and  the 
darker  green  of  hemlocks  were  won¬ 
derful.  "  In  many  fields  the  shocked 
corn  stood  in  rows,  while  between  were 
piles  of  husked  corn  and  pumpkins 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine. 

Near  Union  Springs  we  saw  Fronte- 
nae  Island  on  which  at  various  times 
excavations  have  been  made  for  Indian 
relics.  On  the  lake  shore  was  a  picturesque 
stone  mill  and  nearby  a  very  impressive  gray 
mansion. 

The  next  town  was  Cayuga,  which  was  the  county 
seat  in  1797,  when  the  celebrated  bridge  that  was  the 
carrier  for  all  of  Western  New  York  was  built.  Soon 
after  leaving  Cayuga  we  drove  through  the  great 
Montezuma  Swamp,  some  of  which  is  being  re¬ 
claimed  for  truck  gardens  and  the  raising  of  celery. 
The  Indian  name  for  this  place  meant  “the  home  of 
the  big  mosquitoes,”  but  none  of  them  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Next  came  Seneca  Falls,  the  town  near  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  where  woman  suffrage  was  born,  and 
where  Amelia  Bloomer  introduced  a  style  of  cloth¬ 
ing  that  was  famous  at  one  time.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  lake  at  Canoga  lunch  was  eaten.  Nearly 
evervone  brought  well-filled  baskets,  but  a  pleasant 
surprise  awaited  those  who  did  not,  for  this  little 
communitv  served  coffee  and  sandwiches  to  all  t 
visitors.  After  a  drink  from  Red  Jacket  Springs  all 
went  on  through  Fayette  to  Ovid. 

At  Ovid  the  crowd  gathered  before  the  vhite- 
pillared  county  buildings  to  hear  Dr.  Bates  tell  ow 


Andrew  Dunlap  settled  here  143  years  ago,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  the  Indians  had  held  their  council  fires 
and  buried  their  dead  here.  For  this  reason  when 
the  land  had  been  given  over  to  the  white  man  they 
had  reserved  this  very  spot  for  themselves.  lie  also 
asked  the  boys  and  girls  to  remember  how  much 
they  owe  the  pioneer  women,  the  mothers  who  had 
made  the  homes  and  established  the  schools  and 
churches.  After  the  talk  the  Indians  gave  the  home¬ 
makers’  dance. 

On  we  went  through  beautiful  Interlaken,  which 
called  Farmersville ;  through  Covert, 
pioneer  Abraham  Covert ;  through 
named  for  Abner  Tremain,  but  be- 


was  originally 


home  of  the 
Trumansburg, 


cause  of  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  always  called 


Frontenac  Island,  Cayuga  Lake,  A.  Y.  Fig.  2 


old 
stone 


At  Halseyville  we  crossed  Taughannock  Creek 
over  the  new  bridge  that  has  replaced  the  old  cov¬ 
ered  wooden  bridge,  and  as  we  went  on  down  the 
old  Geneva  and  Ithaca  turnpike  about  three  miles 
from  Ithaca,  we  crossed  a  tiny  stream  called  In¬ 
dian  Creek,  which  according  to.  tradition,  was  the 
last  gathering  place  of  the  Indians  in  this  region. 
Cayuga  Lake  is  40  miles  long,  and  it  was  late  after¬ 
noon  when  we  came  again  to  Ithaca  at  its  head,  and 
as  we  came  down  the  hill  the  ever  beautiful  view 
of  the  lake,  Ithaca  Falls,  city  and  University  towers 
appeared  before  us. 

But  the  tour  was  not  ended,  for  we  were  to  go 
south  of  the  city  about  three  miles  to  the  Inlet  Yal- 
ley  schoolhouse,  where  the  regent  of  the  Cayuga 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  dedicated  the 
Sullivan  Memorial  marking  the  site  of 
the  Indian  village,  Coreorgonnel.  The 
monument  was  then  presented  to  the 
community  and  accepted  by  a  trustee 
of  the  Inlet  Valley  school,  a  country 
school,  by  the  way,  which  shows  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  splendid  community  spirit 
on  the  part  of  its  patrons. 

After  the  Indians  had  given  a  dance 
Dr.  Bates  related  some  of  the  Indian 
lore  of  Coreorgonnel,  the  village  which 
had  marked  this  spot.  The  people  lived, 
in  long  bark  houses  arranged  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
stockade  made  up  of  three  rows  of 
pointed  logs.  The  inhabitants  were 
divided  into  tribes,  and  every  one 
worked,  the  rule  being,  “No  work,  no 
eat.”  This  particular  community  was 
believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  little 
closer  to  the  Great  Spirit  than  the 
others.  It  was  after  praying  to  the 
Great  Spirit  that  the  pipe  of  peace  was 
presented  to  them.  This  pipe  is  still  in 
existence  and  is  still  used  at  their 
council  fires.  Night  and  morning  the 
community  offered  prayers.  And  there 
in  the  long  shadows  of  the  late  after¬ 
noon  Dr.  Bates  repeated  their  evening 
prayer  which  was  always  offered 
facing  the  setting  sun. 

“Oh,  Great  Spirit,  send  thy  peace  of 
sleep  and  may  the  morning  dew  wash 
the  evil  of  this  day  from  our  eyes, 
that  we  may  better  serve  our  chil¬ 
dren,  our  neighbors  and  our  neighbor’s 
children.”  mbs.  paul  townsend. 

New  York. 


View  of  Mill  at  Union  Springs,  A.  Y.  Fig.  3 


Gray  Stone  Mansion  at  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  Fig.  4 

Trumansburg.  This  pioneer,  Abner  Tremain,  was 
a  Revolutionary  soldier  to  whom  the  State  granted 
640  acres,  and  who  settled  here  in  1792.  We  passed 
the  site  of  his  home,  and  nearby  was  the  stately 
Camp  home,  a  beautiful  example  of  colonial  archi¬ 
tecture.  . 

The  next  stop  was  to  be  at  Halseyville,  beside  a 
Sullivan  monument,  but  because  the  monument 
stands  on  a  dangerous  hill  the  stop  was  made  at  the 
fair  grounds,  where  everyone  had  plenty  of  room  to 
park  their  cars  and  listen  to  the  history  of  the 
region  of  the  Cayugas,  the  peaceful  Indians  who  had 
lived  here,  and  of  Chief  Taughannock,  who  was  said 
to  sleep  beneath  the  mighty  falls  of  Taughannock. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  dairying  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  industry.  At  the  north  end  of  the  west 
side  there  was  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  on  the 
heavy  clay  soil,  but  in  this  section  farming  was 
more  diversified  as  there  were  apple  orchards,  many 
fields  of  beans  and  potatoes  still  to  be  gathered,  and 
a  large  amount  of  cabbage  and  buckwheat,  for  this 
region  furnishes  one-third  of  the  cabbage,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  adjoining  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
two-thirds  of  the  buckwheat  of  the  nation. 


Newer  Raspberries 

DURING  the  past  20  years  the  rasp¬ 
berry  has  received  considerable 
attention  from  the  plant  breeder,  and 
several  noteworthy  varieties  have  been 
developed.  In  fact,  the  varieties  now 
considered  most  satisfactory  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture  have  all  arisen  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  attempts  to  improve  the  fruit 
by  systematic  breeding.  This  breed¬ 
ing  work  has  been  inspired  by  the  seri¬ 
ous  faults  of  the  older  varieties,  and 
by  the  changing  demands  of  both  grow¬ 
er  and  consumer.  The  consumer,  as 
with  other  things,  buys  berries  largely 
by  eye,  and  a  large,  regular,  bright  red 
berry  will  sell  more  readily  on  the 
average  market  than  a  high  quality, 
but  darker  and  less  attractive  berry. 

The  ravages  of  the  mosaic  diseases 
have  caused  many  growers  to  turn 
their  attention  to  other  fruits,  and  un¬ 
less  a  variety  is  resistant  to  these  dis¬ 
eases  it  will  not  long  endure,  even 
though  valuable  in  other  respects.  As 
labor  becomes  scarcer,  pickers  are  be¬ 
coming  more  particular,  and  often  ob¬ 
ject  to  picking  a  variety  like  Cuthbert, 
with  its  prickles  and  the  fruit  hidden 
in  the  foliage.  A  variety  with  smooth 
canes  which  bears  its  fruit  out  in  the 
open  is  harvested  much  more  rapidly 
and  at  a  lower  cost. 

Among  the  first  of  these  newer  sorts 
were  June  and  Ontario  from  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  standard  early  varieties.  A  few 
years  later,  in  1912,  Latham  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Minnesota  Station,  and  it  soon  became 
a  standard  sort.  In  1923  Viking  was  introduced  by 
the  Horticultural  Experiment  Station  of  Vineland, 
Ontario,  and  in  that  province  its  acreage  is  increas¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  the  available  stock  will  permit. 
Viking  has  been  on  trial  at  the  Geneva  Station  since 
1925,  and,  because  it  is  outstanding  in  many  respects, 
the  writer  is  recommending  it  for  trial.  The  plants 
are  tall,  vigorous,  hardy  and  very  productive.  The 
canes  are  practically  thornless  and  bear  the  fruit 
out  in  the  open,  where  it  may  be  readily  picked.  The 
fruit  ripens  one  picking  prior  to  Cuthbert,  and  is 
larger,  brighter  and  firmer.  The  quality  is  good, 
though  not  equal  to  that  of  Cuthbert.  As  comjmred 
with  Latham,  the  fruit  is  of  decidedly  better  qual¬ 
ity,  and  because  of  its  better  coherence  and  small, 
regular  drupelets  presents  a  more  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  basket. 

The  most  recent  of  the  new  raspberries  is  the 
Newburgh,  a  cross  between  the  Newman  and  Her¬ 
bert,  which  is  being  disseminated  this  Winter  by 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Association.  The 
berries  are  unusually  large,  very  firm  and  bright  i*ed. 
The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  Newburgh  may  be 
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shipped  further  and  will  hold  up  longer  than  any 
other  red  variety  now  grown.  In  flavor  and  quality 
the  fruit  resembles  that  of  Newman. 

The  plants  are  very  productive  and  hear  the  fruit 
out  in  the  open,  thus  making  picking  easy.  No 
mosaic  has  yet  appeared  in  the  stock  of  Newburgh, 
although  several  years  ago  some  plants  were  set  in 
a  field  in  which  mosaic  was  abundant.  Many  other 
varieties  and  seedlings  in  the  same  plot  contracted 
the  disease,  but  Newburgh,  due  perhaps  to  its  Her¬ 
bert  parentage,  has  thus  far  escaped  infection. 

G.  L.  SLATE. 
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work.  I  might  simplify  the  work  much  more.  At 
Present  we  do  butchering  once  a  week  and  sell  fresh 
and  smoked  meats  from  a  stall  in  the  market  house. 
We  cure  all  the  hams  and  smoke  them  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  sell  them  at  40  cents  per  pound. 
Me  cut  up  the  shoulders  fresh,  spare  ribs,  28  cents; 
backbone,  22  cents;  tenderloin,  48  cents;  rendered 
lard,  16  cents;  fresh  sausages  in  hog  casings,  27 


Pollenizers  for  McIntosh 

,,  Last  Spring  I  planted  an  apple  orchard  consisting  of 
the  following  varieties:  40  Baldwin,  40  McIntosh  10 
Bed  Gravenstein,  and  two  crabapples.  The  varieties 
were  sdected  solely  because  they  seemed  to  he  the  most 
salable  in  the  local  market.  Do  you  think  the  Graven- 
steins  and  crabapples  will  pollinate  the  McIntosh  ef¬ 
fectively  or  shall  I  be  obliged  to  top-work  some  of  my 
trees  to  Cortland  or  Delicious?  At  what  age  should 
tli0  grafting  b6  done?  yu  w 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

pROM  our  experience  here  at  the  Massachusetts 
i-  Agricultural  College  I  should  say  that  you  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  put  in  some  other  variety  that  would 
be  a  better  pollenizer  for  your  McIntosh  than  any 
which  you  have  already  planted.  Our  records  show 
that  McIntosh  is  nearly  self-sterile,  and  that  Bald- 
"  in  is  nearly  worthless  and  Gravenstein  quite  so, 
foi  pollinating  McIntosh.  With  us  the  best  records 
on  McIntosh  have  been  made  by  Wealthy,  Delicious, 
Oldenburg  and  Ben  Davis  pollen.  Two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  Cortland  shows  it  to  be  very  fair  in 
this  respect,  but  of  course  two  years’  experience  is 
not  long  enough  to  make  it  certain.  f.  c.  sears. 


More  About  That  Pennsylvania  Farm 

In  the  November  30  issue  C.  R.  Bashore  has  a  very 
interesting  article,  “A  Live  Letter  from  Pennsylvania.” 
1  was  wondering  if  he  would  give  us  a  little  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  as  to  the  following:  What  kind  of  calves, 
dairy  or  beef,  male  or  female?  Are  they  butchered  or 
sold  alive,  and  at  what  age?  He  says  that  they  try  to 
sell  to  the  consumer.  Does  he  have  a  market  stall,"  his 
own  retail  store  or  perhaps  have  a  man  visit  each 
housewife  and  sell  her  some  portion  of  his  load?  Does 
he  sell  fresh  meat  or  does  he  smoke  or  cure  it  in  vari¬ 
ous  other  ways?  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  us  are 
interested  in  making  our  farms  pay  better  and  if  we 
could  get  Mr.  Bashore  to  go  a  little  into  more  detail 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us.  c.  p. 

OF  COURSE  we  are  all  interested  to  make  our 
farms  pay  better.  For  the  past  few  years  our 
farms  did  not  pay  big  dividends.  That  is,  the  aver¬ 
age  farm.  I  cannot  forget  how  much  good  advice  our 
friend  W.  W.  Reynolds  of  Ohio,  gave  us  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  used  to  tell  us  to  cut 
down  in  our  production.  Let  land  lie  in  grass  for 
hay  or  pasture.  Take  it  more  easy  on  the  farm. 
Soon  our  produce  would  bring  a  living  price.  I 
think  that  after  all  the  lawT  of  supply  and  demand 
is  the  only  real  price-maker.  Some  think  that  our 
“farm  bloc”  in  Washington  can  help  the  farmers, 
and  undoubtedly  it  can,  but  the  real  thing  has  to 
be  done  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

Farming  is  a  business  like  anything  else.  It  takes 
brains  to  farm  these  days.  We  have  to  study  and 
learn  and  experiment.  We  have  to  cut  out  such 
crops  and  such  methods  as  do  not  pay.  I  think  I 
have  found  a  new  crop  that  will  pay.  I  intend  to 
plant  10  acres  to  broom  corn  next  year.  I  intend 
to  plant  100  acres  in  corn.  I  raise  quite  a  few  pigs, 
and  with  corn  I  can  fatten  them.  I  can  do  all  this 
very  economically  with  the  tractor  and  the  two-row 
cultivator.  This  works  so  well  that  it  is  a  real 
pleasure.  And  by  the  way  we  have  to  be  in  love  with 
our  work  if  we  wish  to  succeed.  I  certainly  enjoy 
myself  on  the  farm.  I  do  not  look  forward  to  the 
time  that  I  shall  retire  from  the  farm.  I  intend  to 
stay  on  the  farm  at  my  occupation  as  long  as  I  can 
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cents ;  smoked,  29  cents.  These  sausages  we  make 
fiom  half  pork  and  half  beef.  Then  we  make  an¬ 
other  kind  of  one-third  pork  and  two-thirds  beef,  put 
in  the  hog  bladders  and  the  half  wide  beef  casings. 
These  we  smoke  and  get  32  cents.  The  puddings  are 
made  of  the  liver,  hog  skins,  meats  cooked  from  the 
pigs  heads  and  bones  of  the  beef.  For  this  we  get 
25  cents. 

We  have  so  arranged  our  fields  that  we  plow  only 
the  best  soil.  Fields  that  are  wet  and  not  profitable 
a-or  rotation  of  crops  we  put  in  grass  for  either  hay 
or  pasture.  Some  we  planted  to  timber  trees,  such 
as  white  pine,  Scotch  pine  and  Norway  spruce.  Some 
farmers  have  some  fields  that  lose  them  money 
every  time  they  plow  them  for  a  crop.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  any  fences  except  the  pastures  only,  or 
where  they  are  really  needed.  We  have  our  pas¬ 
tures  fenced  in  fields  so  that  we  can  transfer  stock 
from  one  to  the  other,  which  is  better  than  for  them 
to  run  over  everything  to  tramp  it  down. 

Our  Kentucky  Blue  grass  is  showing  itself  pretty 
well  by  this  time.  In  Spring  it  will  be  four  years 
since  we  started  our  30  acres  of  permanent  pasture. 
The  soil  was  poor.  We  had  it  in  corn  the  year  pre¬ 
vious  ;  then  limed  it  with  50  bushels  of  fresh  burned 
stone  lime  to  the  acre.  In  May  we  prepared  a  very 
fine  seed  bed,  and  sowed  heavily  with  a  mixture  of 
Timothy,  Red-top,  Sweet  clover,  Dutch  clover,  Al- 
sike,  Red  clover  and  the  biggest  amount  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass,  with  three  pecks  of  oats  as  a  nurse 
crop,  300  lbs.  good  grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  The 
season  was  a  good  one,  and  the  growth  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  We  cut  the  oats  when  it  was  headed  out  and 
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let  it  lie.  This  wras  a  good  mulch  for  the  young 
grasses  during  the  hot  weather,  and  the  result  was 
very  gratifying.  The  following  year  the  Sweet 
clover  and  Red-top  were  very  prominent  and  al¬ 
most  discouraged  me,  as  I  did  not  see  much  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass.  But  it  is  getting  very  prominent 
now.  I  have  learned  that  it  takes  time  to  establish 
this  very  valuable  crop.  I  also  made  a  mistake  in 
using  too  much  of  a  mixture.  Better  not  use  Red- 
top  and  more  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  it  will  not 
take  so  long  to  establish  the  Kentucky  Blue  grass. 
O,  how  proud  I  am  with  this  Blue  grass !  This  will 
be  sweet  to  our  young  cattle.  We  buy  dairy  calves 
either  male  or  female  and  raise  them  till  two  years 
old,  when  we  sell  them.  I  would  rather  buy  beef 
calves,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  around  here. 

TV  e  buy  some  cheap  cows,  such  as  two  or  three- 
teaters,  kickers  and  such  that  bring  not  much  money, 
and  let  the  calves  suck  the  cows  all  Summer  and  till 
Fall ,  the  calves  are  almost  as  big  as  the  cows,  and 
the  cows  are  butchered.  c.  k.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

\X  7TIILE  this  is  not  the  active  season  for  garden 
VV  work,  yet  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
sa\e  time  later  on  and  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to 
think  matters  over  and  see  where  improvements 
can  be  made  for  another  season.  This  has  been 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  in  looking  over  the  cold- 
fi  a  me  and  noticing  the  effect  of  the  extremely  cold 
weather  on  the  plants  therein.  The  resistance  of 
some  plants  to  frost  and  cold  is  certainly  wonderful* 
as  some  seem  to  grow  and  thrive  in  spite  of  all  Jack 
Fiost  can  do.  As  I  write  there  is  a  pansy  plant  in 
the  frame  measuring  18  by  20  inches  in  diameter 
that  has  flowered  all  Summer  and  flowers  were  also 
picked  from  it  Thanksgiving  Day.  It  is  of  the' 
Italian  type  of  flower  of  a  rich  shaded  blue  and  its 
extreme  size  and  hardiness  have  been  much  of  a 
sui  prise  to  us,  for  while  the  English  violets  seem 
to  have  suffered  somewhat  this  plant  appears  to  be 
almost  immune. 

Another  thing  that  has  attracted  attention  is  the 
hardiness  of  the  newer  kinds  of  candytuft.  These 
seemed  to  flower  almost  incessantly,  and  right  up 
to  and  through  November  continued  to  thrive  and 
bloom.  Ibis  is  worth  noting  by  growers  of  cut 
flowers.  One  reason,  however,  is  possible  for  this, 
and  that  is  that  they  had  a  southern  exposure,  and 
our  coldest  winds  usually  come  from  the  north'  and 
west. 

We  are  eating  Simpson  lettuce  from  our  cold- 
frame  now,  and  the  parsley  is  extremely  bright  and 
green.  Our  frame  contains  pansies,  radishes,  let¬ 
tuce,  violets  and  parsley  besides  hundreds  of  small 
seedlings  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  Fall.  This 
reminds  me  that  the  cold-frame  sashes  are  not  paint¬ 
ed  or  puttied,  but  the  glass  is  slid  in  a  groove  from 
the  bottom  up,  and  there  is  no  rabbeted  woodwork, 
and  this  makes  the  sash  stronger  and  heavier.  I 
was  skeptical  about  (his  at  first,  but  find  it  has 
worked  out  all  right. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  and  oil  all  steel 
tools  to  prevent  rust,  and  old  used  auto  oil  will 
often  answer  a  very  good  purpose  where  nothing- 
better  can  be  had.  It  is  peculiar  what  a  bad  effect 
a  few  damp  days  have  on  steel  tools  and  they  seem 
to  rust  almost  like  magic  if  care  is  not  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

Glass  sashes  are  used  here  to  cover  the  water 
garden  or  goldfish  pond,  and  it  has  frozen  so  little 
inside  that  the  fish  are  all  swimming  around  appar¬ 
ently  contented  and  happy.  This  reminds  me  that 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  now  of  good  aquarium 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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These  Changing  Times 

FEW  weeks  ago  I  sat  in  the  living-room  with 
my  friend,  Harry.  It  was  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  by  mutual  consent  we  had  “stolen”  away 
from  work  to  hear  the  word  picture  of  one  of  the 
season’s  important  football  games  via  the  radio. 

I  should  have  been  at  my  desk  and  I  knew  that 
Harry  had  about  a  thousand  and  one  things  to  do 
around  the  farm,  but  we  decided  to  be  truants  and 
hear  over  the  air  the  songs  and  yells  once  more 
from  dear  old  “Alma  Mater.” 

There  was  a  blazing  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and 
Harry  produced  a  pan  of  fresh  doughnuts  and  a 
pitcher  of  newly-made  cider.  Real  comfort  and  a 
pleasant  afternoon  confronted  us. 

“Cornell  is  kicking  off ;  Dartmouth  is  receiving 
the  ball,”  came  the  voice  from  the  loud  speaker. 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang  and  with  a  grunt  of 
disgust,  Harry  hurried  into  the  next  room  and 
took  the  receiver  from  the  hook. 

I  turned  down  the  radio  so  the  distant  voice  was 
just  audible  and  Harry  called  as  he  waited  with 
the  receiver  at  his  ear,  “It’s  long  distance.” 

“Yes,  yes— speaking,”  I  heard  the  one-sided  con¬ 
versation  from  our  end  of  the  phone. 

“Yes,  I  have  10  acres  of  potatoes.  Yes,  they  are 
for  sale.  Yes,  they  are  of  good  quality. 

“What’s  that?  Yes,  there  is  an  improved  road 
direct  to  the  farm.  Yes,  you  can  inquire  the  way 
from  anyone  in  the  village.  Yes,  one-fifty,  delivered 
here  at  the  farm.  All  right,  I'll  expect  you  Tuesday. 
Good-by.” 

Harry  hung  up  the 
receiver  and  hurried 
back  to  his  chair. 

“A  man  from  Albany 
wants  two  truckloads 
of  potatoes,”  he  said  as 
he  turned  up  the  dial. 

“He'll  be  here  Tuesday 
after  them.” 

We  listened  to  the  ex¬ 
citing  game  until  the 
end  of  the  first  half  and 
then  I  snapped  off  the 
radio  a  n  d  inquired, 

“What  is  it  about  those 
potatoes?  I'm  interest¬ 
ed.” 

“It's  this  way,”  said 
Harry.  “A  few  years 
ago  we  grew  crops  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage, 
and  as  the  Fall  months 
came  along  we  won¬ 
dered  what  to  do  with 
our  harvest.  Finally, 
we  would  get  up  our 
courage,  drive  to  the 
railroad  station  and  ask  the  local  produce  dealer 
what  he'd  give. 

“Sometimes  we  had  two  or  three  local  dealers, 
but  none  of  them  ever  seemed  overly  anxious  to  buy, 
and  when  we  sold,  it  was  always  at  a  short  price. 

“Today  the  system  is  all  changed.  That  phone  call 
was  from  Albany,  a  hundred  miles  away.  It  was 
from  a  man  who  can  use  2.000  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  the  next  two  weeks. 

“The  first  thing  he  wanted  to  know  was  how 
large  an  acreage  I  had,  so  that  he  could  tell  if  it 
was  worth  while  driving  his  trucks  up  here. 

“Next,  he  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  an  im¬ 
proved  road  to  our  farm,  because  a  truck  carrying 
a  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  needs  a  solid  footing. 

“Finally  he  talked  of  price  and  you’ll  notice  he 
didn’t  argue.  One-fifty  a  bushel  is  the  standard 
price  today.” 

“Quite  different  from  the  good  old  days,”  I  re¬ 
marked  as  I  helped  myself  to  another  doughnut. 

“Different !”  Harry  exploded.  “I'll  say  it  is.  That 
fellow  will  be  here  Tuesday  and  take  two  truckloads 
of  potatoes.  That’s  200  bushels.  And  he  pays  cash 
here  at  the  door.  Think  of  the  number  of  times 
when  I've  had  to  haul  my  own  potatoes  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station  with  horses  and  then  receive  a  lot  less 
and  wait  for  my  pay  at  that.” 

“We’re  certainly  living  in  changing  times,”  I  com¬ 
mented. 

“Yes,  and  you  can  see  the  reflection  of  these 
times  in  the  change  in  farm  values,”  Harry  con¬ 
tinued.  “You'll  find  that  the  hill  farms  where  you 
can’t  use  machinery  and  where  the  mud  roads  are 
prevalent,  are  declining  rapidly  in  value,  while  our 
valley  farms,  especially  those  near  good  roads,  have 
increased  slightly,  and  you  can  look  for  greater  in¬ 
creases  in  the  future.” 

“A  man  buying  a  farm  today  wants  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  value  of  the  improved  road,”  he  continued  as 


he  leaned  over  and  turned  on  the  radio.  “If  he 
doesn't  he’ll  be  the  loser  in  these  changing  times.” 

And  then  we  forgot  about  potatoes  and  good  roads 
while  the  announcer  described  “the  second  half”  and 
at  the  end,  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  hill,  we  both 
grunted  with  disgust,  for  the  game  didn’t  end  the 
way  we  had  anticipated.  t.  t.  j. 


An  Orchard  Question 

I  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  an  orchard  of 
125  acres.  It  is  15  years  of  age  of  York,  Stayman, 
Grimes  and  Akin,  set  28x28  ft. 

The  orchard  is  in  a  belt  along  a  mountainside  and 
about  one  mile  long,  east  and  west.  The  land  is  fer¬ 
tile  limestone  soil.  The  trees  are  now  crowding.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  thin  this  orchard,  and  I  have  two  plans  in 
mind.  One  is  to  cut  out  one-half  of  the  rows  length¬ 
ways  of  the  hill.  This  would  leave  a  space  of  56  ft. 
between  rows  along  the  mountainside  and  make  for  ease 
of  handling.  We  must  drive  along  the  mountainside 
in  spraying  and  picking.  It  is  too  steep  to  work  up 
and  down  the  mountain.  The  other  plan  would  be  to 
cut  out  every  other  tree  in  each  row,  staggering  those 
cut  out.  This  would  give  more  room  for  each  tree,  but 
would  not  give  us  much  room  between  the  rows  length¬ 
wise  of  the  orchard  to  spray  and  handle  fruit.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do? 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Akin?  I  am 
not  familiar  with  it.  L.  a.  cather. 

West  Virginia. 

HE  experience  of  readers  is  desired.  It  would 
seem  that,  for  convenience  in  getting  about, 
cutting  out  the  alternate  rows  would  be  necessary. 
This  would  not  be  so  good  for  the  trees  as  the  other 
method  of  taking  out  every  other  tree  and  staggering 
rows.  But,  on  a  hillside,  the  straight  wide  road 


for  getting  through  between  the  rows  is  needed. 

The  Aken  apple  has  been  known  about  60  years, 
and  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  Middle  West  and 
mountain  sections.  It  is  of  fair  quality  and  a  long 
keeper. 


Imported  Willow  Beetle 

I  am  sending  a  number  of  beetles  which  I  found  un 
der  loose  bark  of  a  willow  tree.  They  are  strangers  to 
me,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  detrimental 
to  the  tree.  J-  w.  G. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

HE  beetles  sent  by  J.  W.  G.  were  first  noticed 
in  1910  on  Staten  Island.  Since  that  time  the 
beetle  has  spread  over  Eastern  New  York  State  at 
least,  and  over  portions  of  Connecticut.  Very  likely 
the  insect  also  occurs  in  New  Jersey  and  probably 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  known  just  when  or 
how  the  beetle  came  to  the  United  States.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  came  through  the  channels  of  commerce 
aboard  some  ship  carrying  materials  which  har¬ 
bored  the  insect  in  one  of  its  stages. 

The  beetle  is  a  tiny  steel-blue  insect  only  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  It  probably  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of  willow  trees,  for 
it  seems  to  prefer  willows,  although  it  also  works  on 
poplars.  The  eggs  hatch  and  the  small  grubs  live 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  where  they  eat  off 
the  epidermis,  and  when  abundant  they  cause  con¬ 
siderable  injury.  We  do  not  know  bow  many  gen¬ 
erations  there  are  during  the  season.  At  any  rate, 
the  shining  blue  beetles  hide  away  in  the  Fall  in 
crevices  and  crannies  wherever  they  can  find  good 
protection  against  Winter  conditions.  Very  likely 
the  beetles  found  by  J.  W.  G.  under  the  loose  bark 
of  his  willow  trees  were  getting  ready  to  “bunk  up" 
for  the  Winter. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  have  been  no  careful  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  control  of  this  beetle,  but,  since 


the  feeding  habits  of  the  grubs  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  well-known  elm-leaf  beetle,  it  can  certainly 
be  controlled  in  a  similar  way,  namely,  by  spraying 
the  infested  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead  (3  lbs.  to 
100  gallons  of  water),  during  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Special  effort  should  be  made  to  direct  the  spray  to 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  where  the  grubs  are 
feeding.  This  is  comparatively  easy  in  the  case  of 
high  trees  since  the  spraying  will  be  done  mostly 
from  below.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


The  Farm  Partnership  Problem 

N  PAGE  1423  you  ask  for  ideas  of  readers  about 
the  farm  partnership  problem,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  method  a  friend  of  mine  uses  in  handling 
his  farm. 

He  is  a  lawyer  in  a  city  in  Michigan ;  owns  a  farm 
of  200  acres  about  20  miles  from  the  city,  and  within 
three  miles  of  a  village  of  about  1,200  or  1,400  popu¬ 
lation.  He  keeps  four  men  on  the  farm ;  the  head 
man  receives  $90  per  month,  his  house,  garden,  two 
hogs,  a  quarter  of  beef,  besides  all  the  fruit  and 
milk  that  the  family  needs,  there  being  quite  a  good 
orchard  on  the  farm,  so  that  the  fruit  is  quite  an 
item. 

Two  men  receive  $65  per  month  each,  a  house,  gar¬ 
den,  two  hogs,  a  quarter  of  beef,  fruit  and  milk.  The 
fourth  man  works  by  the  month,  being  single,  and 
receives  $40  and  board  furnished.  The  men  who 
are  furnished  the  house  to  live  in,  put  in  about  one 

acre  of  potatoes  each 
year,  so  they  get  all  the 
potatoes  they  need,  the 
owner  of  the  farm  tak¬ 
ing  about  seven  bushels 
his  mother,  who 
in  the  adjoining- 
village. 

On  the  farm  he  keeps 
45  cows,  38  or  39  con¬ 
stantly  in  flow.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  is  the 
usual  amount  of  young- 
cattle.  The  men  who 
look  after  the  farm  and 
the  stock  are  given  two 
weeks’  vacation  each 
year  with  full  pay,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year, 
any  of  them  who  have 
been  with  him  a  full 
year  receive  a  $50 
bonus. 

This  has  worked  very 
well,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  keep  his  men  on 
the  farm  without  much 
turnover,  although 
within  driving  distance  of  a  great  industrial  center 
that  has  absorbed  so  many  from  the  farms. 

The  owner  has  just  installed  a  milking  machine, 
lias  a  tractor  and  the  machinery  that  goes  with  trac¬ 
tor  power,  and  in  addition,  three  teams  of  excellent 
horses.  The  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  his  milk,  he  informs  me,  brings  him  about  $1,000 
per  month,  being  sold  wholesale  to  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributor  in  the  village.  In  addition  to  the  cattle  on 
the  farm  he  raises  about  100  hogs  each  year,  and 
sometimes  has  public  sales  for  his  breeding  animals, 
which  bring  him  considerably  more  than  the  general 
market  price. 

Last  Summer  he  purchased  80  acres  of  land  about 
a  mile  from  the  200  acres,  is  systematically  tiling  the 
same,  and  expects  to  keep  on  this  80  acres  young- 
stock,  and  raise  some  forage  for  his  herd.  His  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  raise  enough  hogs  and  young  stock  to 
dispose  of,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  same  will  pay 
all  of  the  money  expense  of  the  farm,  so  that  his 
milk  checks  will  be  a  net  profit  to  him  each  year. 

He  is  contemplating  buying  a  tractor  that  can  be 
used  in  planting  and  cultivation  of  row  crops,  and 
with  this  and  his  milking  machine,  he  feels  that  he 
can  dispense  with  one  man  in  handling  his  2S0  acres. 

CHAS.  R.  ADAIR. 


Pine  Needles  in  Manure 

IN  OUR  location  here  in  Maine  we  have  great  for¬ 
ests  of  pine,  which  grow  very  near  to  our  homes, 
and  during  August  and  September,  when  the  needles 
drop,  it  keeps  the  gardeners  busy  taking  them  off  the 
lawn.  Having  so  many  needles  on  hand  they  have 
been  used  with  manure  to  make  compost,  but  they 
are  so  slow  to  rot  that  it  takes  two  or  more  years 
to  get  them  in  any  kind  of  condition  to  be  used  in 
the  garden  as  fertilizer,  and  then  they  are  so  light 


A  Hard  Road  in  a  Hill  Section  of  Central  New  York ,  Bringing  the  Fanner  Closer  to  His  Market 
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Buy  Your  Fruit  Trees  Direct 

from  GREEN’S  at  Growers’  Prices 

For  over  half  a  century  we  have  been  growing  fruit  trees 
and  selling  them  direct  to  the  planter.  We  have  no 
agents — you  save  half.  Thousands  of  profitable  orchards 
bear  witness  to  the  reliability  and  quality  of  our  stock. 

Green-grown  Products  are  True-to-Name 
Strong' — Vigorous — Healthy — Insure  Satisfaction 

You  can’t  get  results  with  weak,  unhealthy  trees  and  plants.  The 
most  careful  attention  is  given  our  trees  in  their  early  life — cultiva¬ 
tion  fertilizing — spraying  —  by  experts — trained  by  Charles  A. 
Green,  a  national  authority  on  fruit  growing.  This  special  care 
produces  superior  stock.  Why  not  plant  Green’s  guaranteed  trees 
in  your  orchard — our  prices  are  low — here  they  are:  Apples  @  25c 
and  up  Peaches  @  27V^c  and  up — Plums  @  30c  and  up,  etc. 

Plant  Green’s  Cortlands  for  Big  Profits 

We  were  the  first  nurserymen  to  grow  Cortland — the  scientifically 
improved  McIntosh.  -It  will  pay  bigger  profits  than  any  apple 
ever  introduced.  See  our  special  offer  on  fifty  trees  below — a 
typical  Green  value  —  many  more  Special  Collection  Offers 


in 


Green’s  Big  64-Page  Free  Catalog 

Write  for  it  today.  It  shows  our  Fruits  —  Shrubs  —  Flowers  in 
Nature’s  colors — contains  helpful  planting  information  for  Fruit 
Growers  and  Home  Owners.  Read  about  the  many  New  varieties 
— “Approved  by  Green’s” — liberal  cash  discounts  for  early  orders 
— Landscape  Service,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  33  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 


WAS 

Complete  $175  $’ 

for 

6 -Room  ___ 

House  V  V5 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large 
steam  boiler,  pipejfittings,  valves, 
air  valves  and  asbestos  cement. 

D  A  V  THE  FREIGHT 
W  JtL.  I  A.  I  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


MASTODON  ( Everbearing ) 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

At  Nezv  Lozver  Prices! 

25  Plants  -  -  $1.00 

50  Plants  -  -  1.50 

100  Plants  -  -  2.00 

200  Plants  -  -  4.00 

Postpaid  to  3rd  zone.  Be¬ 
yond  add  lOe  per  100  plants 
for  each  zone.  $12.50  per 
1,000  collect.  Special  prices 
on  larger  quantities. 

BIG  MONEY 
1400  ACRES  SAVING  CATALOG 

mailed  on  request,  fully  describing  the  leading  standard 
varieties — strawberries  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  Giv¬ 
ing  up-to-date  cultural  directions.  Making  it  easy  for  the 
new  beginner  to  grow  big  paying  crops  of  strawberries. 
In  order  that  every  one  who  Is  interested  in  the  growing  of  small 
fruits  may  receive  one  of  our  free  books.  We  make  the  following: — 
CDUfl  A  ¥  /'YCITirO  Send  us  the  names  of  six  neighbors 
O*  L/ r  r  Ll\  that  grow  small  fruits  and  we  will 

send  you  a  coupon  that  will  entitle  you  to  $1.00  worth  of  addition¬ 
al  stock  without  extra  cost  with  your  first  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Get  SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 

Victoria  Turner  and  others  originated  by  us.  Beautiful 
additions  to  any  garden.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  0 


Dree* 

Garden  Book 

AN  endless  source  of  inter- 
■tx  est,  these  winter  evenings, 
when  the  planning  of  your 
summer  garden  affords  so 
much  enjoyment.  The  1930 
edition  is  filled  with  cuts  of 
Flowers  and  Vegetables  and 
sound  cultural  advice. 


A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planting 

apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 
in  large  assortment.  All 
t-*j  of  the  new  and  standard 
jty.  commercial  varieties 
Grapevines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rliodo- 
dendronsand  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooming  Roses  in 
large  assortment.  Largest 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orohardTsts  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free— write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season,  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CORN  OATS 


js 

We  specialize  in  seeds  of  improved  strains,  tested  and  recommended  by  State 
Experiment  Stations.  Our  catalog  tells  about  several  new  developments  and 
reports  recent  yield  tests.  Every  progressive  farmer  should  see  this.  Write  now 
for  free  copy.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


that  they  are  always  visible  and  never 
seem  to  rot  completely.  When  used  on  a 
lawn  they  are  rather  bothersome,  as  they 
keep  coming  to  the  surface  and  when 
the  lawn  is  mowed  it  has  a  brownish  ap¬ 
pearance  as  if  peat  moss  had  been  sprin¬ 
kled  over  it. 

After  one  lias  had  the  time  and  space 
needed  to  make  a  compost  of  this  kind 
he  is  usually  disappointed  in  the  way  the 
manure  and  pine  needles  work  together, 
and  when  used  on  a  lawn  or  garden  it 
would  be  more  useful  if  the  pine  needles 
had  been  left  out  and  the  manure  used  by 
itself.  As  a  mulch  it  is  very  satisfactory, 
but  should  be  raked  from  the  lawn  eariy 
in  the  Spring. 

In  making  the  new  lawn  a  compost  of 
this  kind  might  be  well  worked  into  the 
soil,  as  peat  moss  sometimes  is,  to  keep 
moisture  in  dry  locations,  but  when  used 
on  top  as  a  finish  before  seeding  it  usual¬ 
ly  shows  for  some  time,  and  is  of  no  spe¬ 
cial  benefit  except  for  the  manure. 

Here  in  Maine  we  usually  use  this  kind 
of  compost  in  the  vegetable  garden  or 
where  it  can  be  well  worked  into  the  soil. 
In  this  way  it  does  help  keep  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  hot  Summer  months,  and 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  peat  moss. 
In  this  way  we  can  use  the  pine  needles 
and  manure  compost  to  a  good  advantage. 

Maine.  Robert  h.  cram. 

I  am  in  a  gossipy  mood  this  evening, 
and  seeing  the  question  of  H.  H.  on  page 
1473,  from  Maryland,  as  to  whether  pine 
needles  mixed  with  manure  would  make 
a  good  seedbed  for  a  lawn,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  telling  him,  no  !  They  are  full 
of  resin  and  decay  very  slowly,  this  resin 
poisons  the  soil  like  oil,  and  grass  will 
not  do  well  where  they  are  used. 

My  business  for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  to  grow  lawns  on  new  locations  for 
homes  and  parks.  I  always  strive  to  re¬ 
move  all  traces  of  pine  needles  from  such 
locations,  and  will  not  undertake  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  lawn  under  pine  trees,  however 
scattering.  I  insist  on  the  removal  of 
all  pine  stumps  and  roots  before  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground  for  planting.  Pine  lands, 
in  my  experience,  are  unsuitable  for 
grass,  and  should  be  cultivated  and 
worked  at  least  one  year  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sow  grass.  The  pine  trees  are  al¬ 
ways  dropping  gum.  which  has  a  strong 
percentage  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a 
residue  of  rosin  in  it,  which  in  the  course 
of  years  charges  the  soil  with  these  oily 
elements  which  are  deleterious  to  plant 
life.  PHILIP  c.  TUCKER. 

Florida. 


New  Hampshire  Potato 
Growers 

The  New  Hampshire  Horticultural 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Concord, 
November  20,  organized  a  potato  section. 
H.  E.  Webster  of  Franklin  was  selected 
chairman  of  the  new  branch,  and  an 
executive  committee  consisting  of  Fred 
Peaslee,  Lancaster;  R.  M.  Johnson, 
Walpole;  Harry  Lagallee,  Litchfield;  and 
F.  S.  Prince,  extension  agronomist,  were 
appointed  to  aid.  Mr.  Webster  will  also 
serve  as  a  vice-president  of  the  society. 

Several  speakers  were  included  on  the 
first  program.  F.  S.  Prince  introduced 
the  farmers  present  who  had  attained 
membership  in  the  300  Bushel  Potato 
Club  this  season.  E.  W.  Holden,  county 
agent  of  Merrimack  county,  described  the 
new  potato  marketing  project  in  which 
10  growers  in  his  county  have  contracted 
to  supply  10,000  bushels  of  high  quality 
to  a  chain  store. 
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elections 


THE  effect  you  have  so 
carefully  planned  will  find 
expression  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  quality  is  the  true 
characteristic  of  the  plants 
you  select.  Assurance  of  that 
quality  is  found  in  the  House 
of  Barnes  Bros.,  with  whom 
quality  a:;  d  integrity  are  a 
fort]  year  tradition. 

Soon  the  time  will  be  here 
for  making  your  spring 
selections.  Let  them  be 
sturdy  plants  from  the 
rugged  New  England  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the 
Barnes  Bros,  plants  are 
reared.  Send  now  for  new 
catalog — “The  Easy  Way 
To  Beautiful  Plantings”. 

THE 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 
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BIGGEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


I 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS,  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  oosts.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom .  Y ou  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sixes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mm  VPR17F  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

K  K*  XU  173  ftnd  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFCS.  CO. 

BOOKS  123-173  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


.o'’ 


RED 


CLOVER 

positively  home  grown  seed  from  sections  where  the 
hardiest  clover  is  raised.  Carefully  selected.  Thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  over  our  own  mills.  Scott’s  Seed  is 
free  from  noxious  weeds.  Write  for  quotations  on 
Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Mammoth  and  all  other  field 
seeds.  Prices  are  lowest  in  years.  Above  all  ask  for 
a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Field  Seed  Guide  (72  pages) 
which  tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  612  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


Grow  STRAWBERRIES 

To  pay  off  that  mortgage  or 
buy  a  home  or  perhaps  a  car. 
Thousands  are  doing  It,  why  not 
you  ?  We  sell  the  best  plants  that 
can  be  grown,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Our  Berry  Book  gives  lota  of  helpful 
Information.  It’s  Free.  Your  copy 
is  ready.  Send  address  today  to: 

THE  F.  W.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Apple  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


MINT  WANTED  Spearmint  and  Peppermint  plants. 

I7IIH  »  HHH  I  CU  henry  A.  DREER,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

TURKEY S  Helen  M.  Baker ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  Male  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Grow 


The  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  i  n  your  garden  —  read 
all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 

This  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 

Write  tor  a  free  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

120  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Mantes 

seed  Book 


JAMMED  with  helpful 
ideas,  describing  hundreds 
of  fine  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  being  an  invaluable 
guide  to  Success,  Maule’s 
1930  Free  Seed  Book  will  help 
you  have  a  Super-Garden.  It  will 
>•-/  show  you  how  to  get  the  results  that 
prize  growers  seek. 

Super-  Quality  Seeds  at 
the  Xjotvest  Prices 

Maule  Seeds  are  Pedigreed  by  a  53  year 
record  of  outstanding  quality.  They  are 
Scientifically  Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile, 
Abundant  Life.  They  are  Guaranteed  by  a 
Money  Back  Bond.  When  you  plant  Maule 
Seeds  you  plant  SUCCESS;  yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  seeds.  Write  for 
our  Free  Book  Today.  A  Post  Card  brings  it. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

460  Maule  Kldg.,  .Philadelphia,  I*a. 


'/  Northern  grown  and  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy.  Replaced  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

if  not  satisfactory. 

We  also  sell  all  seeds  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College.  32 
years  in  business.  Write  for 
catalogue  free. 

FORREST  SEED  CO 

r  nmri  a  ki  n  mcu/  vnnu  . 


Send for  FREEBooR 

<yv^Tfc!'U  B  Contains  valuable  Information 
g  |  ^  on  all  file  Clovers,  Soy  Bean3, 


EED 


Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Telia 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  fanner 


Guide  — 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  *  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


TREES 

SEEDS 

PLANTS 

SHRUBS 


Every  thing:  for  the  farm,  garden 
and  city  lot.  Newest  varieties  at 
attractive  prices.  Fruit  trees,  berry 
plants,  shrubs  and  seeds. 

BARGAIN  CATALOG 

Free  1930  edition  of  our  book  of 
bargains.  Many  unusual  values 
Helpful  in  making  your  list.  Allen's 
have  been  growing  nursery  stock 
since  1888,  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  1  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


ROSE  GUIDE  FREE 

7 7  Sbnd  for  our  beautiful  manual,  “New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture."  Exquisitely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  famous  Dingee  Roses,  and 
other  plants,  in  gorgeous  natural  colors.  Gives 
wealth  of  information  gleaned  in  80  years  on  care, 
varieties,  planting — free.  Lists  5  00  roses  and  other 
flowering  plants.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box.‘l95,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


ROSES!  ROSES!  ROSES! 

6  Two  Year  Roses— Post  Paid,  $1.69 

1  Prau  Karl  Druskl  (white) 

1  Red  Radiance  (red)  1  Paul  Neyron  (pink) 

1  Pink  Radiance  (pink)  1  Lady  Hillingtou  (yellow) 

1  Gruss  En  Teplitz  (red) 

I Veil  Branched  !  Blooming  Size  !  Catalog  Free  ! 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Mlddlobury,  Indiana 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ,  52.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Getting  Tomatoes  Early 

The  tomato  market  in  this  section  last 
Summer  was  very  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  sell  even  at  a  low 
price  and  I  set  some  of  my  plants  so 
early  that  the  last  May  frost  caught  them. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition  to  buy,  say  400  potted  plants  at  $7 
per  100,  set  them  at  the  very  earliest 
possible  time  which,  of  course,  means  as 
soon  as  ground  is  fit,  protecting  them 
from  possible  frost  by  placing  peach 
baskets  over  them  on  chilly  nights,  re¬ 
moving  same  in  the  morning?  j.  w.  B. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

One  dfficulty  with  this  plan  is  that 
tomato  plants  will  not  grow  much  until 
the  ground  gets  thoroughly  warm  and 
Summer  weather  is  at  hand.  They  may 
be  started  early  and  protected  in  the  way 
mentioned,  but  will  only  creep  along 
slowly.  On  a  warm  slope  to  the  south  or 
east,  they  will  do  better  early,  but  even 
there  we  rather  doubt  whether  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  them  outdoors  will  pay. 

After  really  growing  weather  comes, 
frequent  cultivation  and  liberal  use  of 
fertilizer  around  4-8-12  will  hurry  them 
along  more  than  very  early  setting. 


Fertilizer  for  Shrubs 

Would1  a  mixture  of  bonemeal  and 
sheep  manure,  50-50,  be  good  for  ever¬ 
greens  and  •shrubs?  R.  E.  R. 

Long  Island 

Yes,  these  are  both  very  useful 
materials  for  use  around  garden  and 
shrubbery,  and  can  he  used  freely.  Bone- 
meal  varies  in  analysis  from  2.5  to  4  per 
cent  nitrogen  and  is  around  25  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid.  Sheep  manure  has 
around  2.5  per  cent  nitrogen,  1.5  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  two  per  cent  potash.  It 
also  adds  considerable  humus  to  the  soil. 


More  About  Wong  Bok 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  how 
C.  II.,  of  New  Jersey,  grows  the  Chinese 
cabbage.  j.  w.  T. 

Maryland 

In  my  garden  in  Central  New  Jersey 
I  sow  the  seed  of  Wong  Bok  Chinese 
cabbage  about  middle  of  June,  in  the 
row  where  the  plants  remain.  I  have 
also  successfully  transplanted  some  plants 
during  rainy  spells  in  August,  all  of 
which  grew  very  nicely,  and  all  my  plants 
made  nice  heads.  The  plants  grew  slowly 
during  the  Summer,  but  do  better  as  soon 
as  nights  become  cooler  in  September 
and  October,  and  heads  mature  during 
October  and  November.  Wong  Bok  is 
quite  hardy,  not  injured  by  light  frosts 
and  not  bothered  by  insect  pests.  Mine 
kept  on  growing  until  very  severe  freeze 
up  of  November  29  and  30.  I  hope  that 
more  of  our  people  will  become  familiar 
with  this  variety  of  cabbage  and  I  feel 
sure  that  they  will  he  pleased  with  its 
extra  fine  quality  and  easy  culture. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  R. 


Insecticides  and  Plants 

With  colder  days  and  nights  the  house 
is  kept  closed  more  and  consequently  the 
atmosphere  is  drier  and  the  insects 
enemies  of  our  plants  increase.  Some 
plants  seem  to  attract  insects  more  than 
others,  and  sprinkling  or  dipping  the 
plants  often  helps  to  keep  the  pests  down. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  she  was 
told  to  spray  her  plants  with  one  of  the 
commercial  insecticides  that  are  used  for 
flies,  moths,  etc.  I  conclude  it  may  have 
killed  the  insects  but  it  also  killed  some 
cactus  outright  and  ruined  the  foliage,  of 
Poinsettias  and  Begonias.  In  spraying 
for  flies  I  ruined  the  leaves  of  Coleus  and 
Begonias,  so  don’t  do  it  this  way. 

It  does  help  in  insect  control  to  remove 
the  plants  from  the  window  and  thor- 
ougly  spray  the  shelves,  casings  and 
curtains,  then  put  the  plants  back  so  as 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  fumes. 
Contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  plant  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  injury 

MOTHER  BEE 


The  Uncle  Sam  Mailbox 

Some  years  ago  we  printed  a  picture 
of  a  rural  mailbox  being  held  by  two 
full-sized  Uncle  Sams,  so  that  when  one 
came  either  way  he  would  see  the  figure 
of  this  good  substantial  uncle  of  ours 
standing,  holding  the  mailbox.  We  had 
no  special  pattern  of  this,  but  are  told 
that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  these 
box-holders  throughout  the  country.  A 
reader  in  Florida  especially  desires  to 
make  one  of  these  Uncle  Sam  mailbox 
holders,  and  would  like  a  pattern  giving 
dimentions  and  coloring.  We  shall  he 
glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who,  can 
accommodate  our  Florida  friend  in  this 
matter. 


A  bee  dies  when  it  stings  you,  but  we 
•sometimes  wish  Nature  had  endowed  them 
with  a  better  method  of  committing 
suicide. — Judge. 


Get  Extra  Cauliflower  Profits  With 

Harris’  Extra  Early 
Super- Snowball 


ALL  HARRIS  SEEDS 

are  Germination-Proved 

Every  lot  of  seed  is  tested 
for  germination  and  the  per 
cent  that  grows  is  given  on 
each  package  or  bag  so  the 
purchaser  can  tell  just  what 
proportion  of  the  seeds  is 
good.  Whether  the  tests  show 
70,  80,  90  or  99%  the  correct 
percentage  is  printed  on  the 
label. 


Matures  earlier  than  ordinary  Snow¬ 
ball  and  much  more  evenly.  Practically 
every  plant  produces  a  good  head  and 
they  all  mature  at  nearly  the  same  time 
so  the  crop  can  be  cut  and  marketed 
while  the  price  is  good. 

Harris’  Special  selected  strains  of 
Crosby’s  Beet,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer 
and  other  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  are  far 
superior  to  ordinary  strains.  Many 
other  superior  varieties  are  described  in 
our  catalogue. 


The  Earliest  Sweet  Corn 


The  earliest  white  corn  is  Gill’s  Early  Market 
and  the  earliest  yellow  variety  is  Harris’  Extra 
Early  Bantam — 10  days  earlier  than  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam.  The  first  corn  always  sells  for  high  prices. 
It  costs  no  more  to  raise  corn  that  sells  for  50c  per 
dozen  than  the  later  kinds  which  sell  for  15c,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  profit !  Why 
not  get  it  ? 


Write  for  Big  Free  Catalogue 

Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Farm  Seeds,  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed  Potatoes,  Plants,  etc.  will  be  sent  free.  If  you 
raise  vegetables  to  sell  ask  for  our  wholesale  price  list  also. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  Bos  128,  Coldwaier,  N.  Y 

GERMINATION 

PROVED 


MALONEY  Guaranteed 
APPLE  TREES 


Cortlands  for  Profit! 

Maloney  Cortlands  for 
Guaranteed  Satisfaction  ! 


ALTHOUGH  in  production  but  a  few  years,  Cortland 
A  apples  (improved  McIntosh)  are  popular,  bring 
JTtL  high  prices,  with  splendid  profit  to  growers. 
Trees  bear  while  young,  heavily,  resist  insect  pests. 
Fruit  is  bright  red— larger,  better  quality,  later-ripening 
than  McIntosh  (November  to  February).  Hangs  well, 
keeps  well,  ships  like  hardiest  varieties.  Big  demand. 

Maloney  Trees  Delivered  Free 

Maloney  Cortlands — expert-inspected  and  certified, 
are  guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name.  Upland-grown  at 
1,500  feet  elevation,  hardy,  strong-rooted;  they  trans¬ 
plant  most  successfully. 

Cortlands  are  but  one  of  50  inspected,  guaranteed 
and  certified  standard  varieties;  one  and  two  year  apple 
trees  we  offer  at  grower’s  prices.  Our  guarantee  assures 
you  satisfaction.  Special  discounts  and  free  delivery. 

20%  Discount  in  Added  Stock 

New  catalog  describes  1,000  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Evergreens,  Perennials,  etc _ offers  20%  of  your  order 

added  extra  in  plants  of  your  selection-new  Unit  Plant¬ 
ing  idea — other  excellent  ideas  and  economies.  Send  for 
free  copy. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

125  Main  Street  (Since  1884)  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


All  Certified 
with  harmless 
cardboard  tags. 


All  Maloney  Trees 
Steam  dug  insuring 
long ,  fibrous  roots. 


Budded  on  Whole-Root  French  Seedlings 

*  r'-  *  (•  .  O 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“Cortland  cannot  be  surpassed  by  apples  grown 
anywhere  in  the  world,”  says  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Station. 

Cortland  Has  Most  Good  Points 

“Cortland  promises  to  have  the  most  good  points 
and  the  fewest  bad  ones,  for  our  market,  of  any 
variety  we  know,”  says  Wm.  II.  Hart,  pro¬ 
gressive  fruit  grower  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Cortland  is  Profitable  Because— 

It  has  bright  red  color — is  of  highest  quality — 
bears  quickly — hangs  unusually  well  to  tree — 
easy  to  handle  and  pack — large  and  uniform — 
long  keeper — annual  bearer — thrifty  and  fast 
grower. 


90,000  of  Kellys’  Trees 
carry  this  True  -  to  - 
Name  Seal  attached 
by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Buy  Direct— Save  Money 

Buy  Kellys’  Certified  True-to-Name  Trees  direct  from  our  nursery — save 
agent’s  commissions  and  avoid  risk  of  mistakes. 


Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

Our  prices  are  greatly  reduced  in  celebration  of  our  Golden  Anniversary 
Year — 50  years  of  conscientious  service. 


Catalog  Sent  Free 


Our  new  complete  catalog  with  illustrations  in  Nature  s  Colors  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  describes  all  leading  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  bushes, 

vines,  etc.,  including  the  New  Early  McIntosh 
Apple.  Tells  how,  when,  where  and  what  to 
plant. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2700  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

KELLYS’ 

w  CoAMJU&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


MAKE  NEXT  YEAR’S  CROP  MORE  PROFITABLE! 


Think 

ofYout 

Apples  in 
Storage 


ORCHARD  BRAND 
SPRAYS 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 

ORCHARD  BRAND 
DUSTS 

Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  arsenicals) 


In  a  season  of  over  production,  QUALITY  is  the 
only  saving  asset.  The  care  and  thoroughness  of 
your  efforts  to  grow  Fancy  fruit  pays  big  dividends 
over  casual  spraying  and  dusting.  And  the  place 
where  care  and  thoroughness  start  is  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Spray  and  Dust  Materials  of  known  potency. 
“Orchard  Brand”  Materials  are  a  nation-wide 
standard  of  quality.  Growers  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  safety  with  Orchard  Brand  Sprays  has 
a  value  much  greater  than  any  fraction-of-a-cent- 
a-pound  difference  in  price. 

Have  you  received  the  new  1930  "Cash  Crops. 
If  not,  send  for  your  copy.  It’s  Free. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


GCI-64 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Victim  of  a  dense  fog 
that  for  more  than  30  hours  had  made 
navigation  in  New  York’s  waters  haz¬ 
ardous,  the  steamship  Fort  Victoria  of 
the  Furness-Bermuda  Line  sank  in  Am¬ 
brose  Channel  off  Sandy  Hook  Dec.  19 
after  a  collision  with  the  Clyde-Mallory 
liner  Algonquin.  Quick,  faultless  work 
with  the  lifeboats  by  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Fort  Victoria,  and  the  prompt 
action  of  the  men  of  the  pilot  boats  New 
York  and  Sandy  Hook,  near  whose  sta¬ 
tion  the  accident  occurred,  prevented  any 
loss  of  life,  while,  by  seemingly  pheno¬ 
menal  luck,  not  even  a  minor  injury  was 
suffered  by  any  of  the  700  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  two  vessels  involved  in  the 
crash.  The  wreck  of  the  Fort  Victoria 
is  resting  in  60  feet  of  water  a  half  mile 
west  of  the  entrance  to  Ambrose  Channel. 

Seventy  pupils  in  the  North  Clinton, 
Ind.,  community  school,  spent  the  night 
of  Dec.  19  in  the  classrooms,  marooned 
by  the  blizzard  sweeping  over  the  Mid- 
West.  Several  buses  started  taking  some 
of  the  pupils  home  but  became  stalled  in 
the  snow  and  their  passengers  were  taken 
to  near-by  farmhouses  for  the  night.  The 
principal  then  decided  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  children  at  the  school.  The  school 
cafeteria  provided  supper  and  a  slim 
breakfast.  The  44-hour  snowstorm  which 
swept  across  the  Middle  West  left  Chi¬ 
cago  buried  under  14-.8  inches  of  snow, 
the  heaviest  fall  since  Jan.  6  and  7,  1918. 
In  some  rural  sections  of  the  State  the 
fall  was  even  heavier.  Few  highways  in 
the  Central  States  were  open  and  rail¬ 
road  and  street-car  traffic  moved  haphaz¬ 
ardly  as  banked  snow  threw  barriers 
across  the  tracks  and  caused  almost  un¬ 
precedented  congestion  in  railroad  yards. 
Hundreds  of  motorists  were  snowbound 
in  lonely  sections  of  the  Middle  West.  At 
Pana,  Ill.,  with  a  temperature  of  six  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  300  motorists  and  bus 
passengers  were  rescued  by  relief  squads 
on  a  Big  Four  freight  train,  after  they 
had  been  stranded  in  farmhouses  and 
school  buildings  overnight.  Five  bus¬ 
loads  of  men,  women  and  children  were 
caught  in  the  storm  when  their  buses 
were  snowed  under  en  route  from  St. 
Louis  to  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Six  chil¬ 
dren  from  Scott  Field,  Ill.,  near  Belle¬ 
ville,  were  rescued  after  having  been 
snow-bound  in  a  bus  overnight,  and  100 
motorists  spent  the  night  in  farmhouses 
near  Greenville,  Ill.,  after  their  cars 
were  blocked  on  the  highways. 

Walking  precariously  through  the  dusk 
and  snowfall  for  nearly  a  mile  over  crack¬ 
ing  ice,  30  persons  including  eight  wo¬ 
men  and  two  babies,  were  saved  at  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  Dec.  19,  after  the  passen¬ 
ger  vessel,  The  Tourist,  was  caught  in  an 
ice  jam  outside  Sandusky  Bay.  They 
were  picked  up  by  the  passenger  boat 
Messenger.  The  Tourist,  a  78-ft.  oil 
burner,  owned  by  the  captain,  Frank 
Hamilton  of  Sandusky,  had  put  out  for 
Kelly’s  Island  from  Sandusky  with  a 
cargo  of  steel  and  the  passengers,  who 
had  been  doing  their  Christmas  shopping 
in  Sandusky  and  were  returning  home. 

Bankbooks  showing  deposits  of  $6,- 
175.02  were  found  on  Peter  Bortuzzi,  35 
years  old,  when  he  was  held  without  bail 
in  Jefferson  Market  Court,  New  York, 
Dec.  19,  for  investigation  and  sentence 
on  a  charge  of  soliciting  alms.  He  was 
arrested  in  the  34th  Street  station  of  the 
B.  M.  T.  He  also  had  $13.85  in  small 
change.  Bortuzzi’s  fingerprints  failed  to 
reveal  any  pi-evious  convictions  and  be¬ 
yond  saying  that  he  passed  his  nights 
in  25-cent  lodging  houses,  he  declined  to 
tell  the  police  or  the  court  anything  about 
himself. 

Col.  George  F.  Chandler,  in  a  report 
upon  his  investigation  of  conditions  at 
Auburn  Prison,  submitted  Dee.  19  to  Gov. 
Roosevelt  of  New  York,  stated  that  with 
the  Mutual  Welfare  League  there  domi¬ 
nated  by  desperate  criminals  a  virtual 
“reign  of  terror”  had  existed  and  had 
been  a  factor  in  the  recent  riotous  out¬ 
breaks.  The  prisoners,  he  said,  were  in¬ 
adequately  housed  and  guarded,  needed 
better  food  and  more  clothing,  and  lacked 
sufficient  work. 

The  ferryboat  West  Point,  bound  from 
42d  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  Dec.  20,  with  approximately  500 
passengers,  was  rammed  on  the  port  side 
by  a  steel  car  float  which  was  being 
towed  by  the  Erie  tugboat  Marion.  Water 
began  to  pour  through  a  hole  20  ft.  long 
by  6  ft.  deep  in  the  West  Point’s  side 
partly  above  and  partly  below  the  water 
line.  Captain  George  Youmans  of  the 
West  Point  immediately  began  blasting 
distress  signals,  harbor  craft  hurried  up 
from  all  sides  to  the  disabled  ferry  and 
rescued  all  the  passengers,  but  not  until 
confusion  approaching  a  panic  had  taken 
place. 

Justic  Edward  Riegelmann  Dec.  20  is¬ 
sued  a  temporary  injunction  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Supreme  Court  against  the  Rasco 
Butter  and  Egg  Company,  Inc.,  of  4623 
New  Utrecht  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
restraining  them  from  employing  anyone 
except  members  of  the  Retail  Dairy  and 
Grocery  Clerks’  Union  of  Greater  New 
York,  Local  338.  The  union  alleged  that 
despite  a  contract  in  which  the  company 
agreed  to  hire  only  union  members,  the 
comnany  had  in  its  employ  three  men  who 
had  jeen  dismissed  from  the  union. 

Figlity-nine  persons  were  cut  by  flying 
glass,  bruised,  trampled,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
jured  so  badly  that  they  required  medical 
treatment  Dec.  20  in  a  panic  among  800 
passengers  aboard  a  Manhattan-bound 
B.  M.  T.  train  from  Queensboro  Plaza, 
which  stopped  suddenly  in  the  East  River 
tunnel  near  Welfare  Island,  New  York. 


As  the  train  stopped  passengers  in  the 
first  of  six  cars  saw  the  flash  from  a 
short  circuit  between  the  running  rail 
and  the  third  rail,  about  100  feet  in  front 
of  the  train.  Smoke  and  gaseous  flames 
began  to  seep  through  the  cars.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  started  to  shout,  scream  and  fight 
their  way  to  the  tracks.  There  was  no 
danger  at  any  time,  except  that  which 
the  frenzied  riders  created  for  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  according  to  reports 
of  the  accident  by  investigators. 

Fanned  by  a  high  wind,  fire  swept 
through  a  portion  of  Willow  Grove  Park 
Dec.  20,  destroying  a  number  of  its  build¬ 
ings  and  amusement  devices  and  threaten¬ 
ing  nearby  private  homes.  Damage  to 
the  property,  a  Summer  amusement  re¬ 
sort  eight  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $400,000  by  an 
official  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit  Company,  the  owner.  The  fire  was 
believed  to  have  started  from  crossed 
electric  wires  and  the  flimsy  structures 
burned  so  quickly  that  most  of  the  dam¬ 
age  was  done  before  firemen  from  half 
a  dozen  surrounding  towns  and  from 
Philadelphia  reached  the  scene.  ' 

Railroad  grade  crossing  eliminations  to 
cost  $2,000,000  were  approved  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Highway  Commission 
Dec.  23,  for  completion  in  1930.  The  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  equally  divided  among  the 
commission  and  the  railroads  affected. 
Sixteen  crossings  are  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  some  calling  for  new  eliminations 
and  others  for  the  widening  of  present 
structures.  Preparatory  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  leading  to  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Hudson  River  between  Fort  Lee 
and  New  York  five  of  the  crossings  will 
be  on  routes  in  Bergen  County. 

Dec.  23  six  men  were  rescued  from 
their  cabin  at  the  water  intake  crib  five 
miles  out  from  Chicago  in  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  A  tug  broke  through  the  ice  to 
reach  them.  They  told  how  the  66-mile 
gale  of  the  previous  week’s  blizzard  put 
out  their  lights  and  fires,  ruined  their 
food,  sucked  the  air  out  of  their  cold 
quarters,  entombed  them  in  ice  and  iso¬ 
lated  them  from  help.  When  the  gale 
abated  one  of  the  men  chopped  his  way 
up  an  87-ft.  ice-laden  ladder  to  relight 
the  beacon.  They  had  been  isolated  six 
days. 

WASHINGTON.— The  annual  supply 
bill  of  the  Agricultural  Department  carry¬ 
ing  three  amendments  which  increased  its 
total  to  $153,284,000  was  passed  by  the 
House  Dec.  20  without  a  record  vote.  The 
measure  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it 
will  be  acted  on  after  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days.  The  three  amendments  provided 
$15,000  for  the  three  game  wardens  to 
protect  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska ; 
$10,000  for  study  of  cranberry  diseases 
and  $4,210  to  control  the  peach  moth  in 
Tennessee.  With  the  amendments,  the 
measure  was  about  $9,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  appropriations  for  last  year  and 
was  below  the  budget  estimate  by  nearly 
$200,000.  The  measure  carried  $3,708,- 
800  for  plant  quarantine  and  control,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $1,000,000  for  this 
work  of  combating  fruit  and  vegetable  in¬ 
sects.  The  Weather  Bureau  will  receive 
$4,058,600,  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
$555,200  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
forecast  service  for  air  lines  in  the  Middle 
and  Far  Western  and  Southwestern 
States. 

President  Hoover  Dec.  23  signed  the 
Rogers  bill  authorizing  $15,950,000  for 
additional  hospital,  domiciliary  and  out¬ 
patient  facilities  for  veterans  of  the 
World  War.  _  In  signing  the  measure  the 
President  said :  “I  have  been  very  glad 
to  sign  the  bill  authorizing  the  construc¬ 
tion  over  a  term  of  years  of  further  hos¬ 
pitals  for  war  veterans.  With  a  view  to 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject, 
I  have  asked  Gen.  Hines-  to  place  the 
whole  question  before  the  Medical  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau  for  early  study 
and  report.  The  council  comprises  emi¬ 
nent  medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.”  The  Medical  Council  was  or¬ 
ganized  some  time  ago  to  assist  officials 
of  the  Veterans’  Bureau  in  solving  major 
problems  as  they  arise  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  a  form  of  advisory  commission  al¬ 
ready  in  existence.  In  directing  that  this 
study  be  made  the  President  followed  his 
usual  course  of  turning  the  job  over  to  a 
commission,  which  will  report  its  findings 
to  him  through  the  director  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Bureau.  The  counsellors  of  the 
Medical  Council  are  headed  by  Dr.  Lew- 
ellys  F.  Barker  of  Baltimore  as  chairman  ; 
Dr.  Kennon  Dunham  of  Cincinnati,  vice- 
chairman  ;  Dr.  Malcolm  T.  MacFachern 
of  Chicago,  secretary ;  Dr.  Roy  P.  Adams 
of  Washington,  secretary  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Carr,  Vet¬ 
erans’  Bureau  representative.  The  coun¬ 
cil  consists  of  32  members  and  includes 
specialists  in  all  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 


Notes  from  a  Jersey  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
plants,  and  those  growers  who  now  have 
the  right  kinds  can  get  good  prices. 

At  Christmas  one  naturally  thinks  of 
and  desii-es  something  green,  and  I  find 
the  English  ivy,  Hall’s  Japanese  honey¬ 
suckle  and  Vinca  minor  are  all  bright 
and  green  yet,  and  can  be  used  in  an 
emergency. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  put  in  a  few 
cuttings  of  shrubs,  evergreens,  etc.,  in  a 
cold-frame.  Keep  them  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  freezing,  and  do  not  plant 
or  handle  them  while  frosted.  Wait  for 
a  mild  spell  if  necessary.  They  can  he 
planted  in  flats  before  carrying  to  the 
cold-frame  if  desired,  and  will  generally 
do  well.  H.  W.  HALES. 
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It  makes  no  difference  how  small  or  how  large 
your  building  program,  before  you  spend  a  dollar  for  plans  or 
material  be  sure  to  send  for  our  free  book  and  see  how  Jamesway 
will  help  you  solve  your  building  problem  and  enable  you  to  save 
a  lot  of  money  on  material  and  construction  costs. 

James  way  has  the  most  complete  building  service  ever  offered  to 
farmers.  For  25  years  we  have  specialized  on  planning  and  design¬ 
ing  farm  buildings  and  building  equipment  that  enables  farmers 
to  make  more  money  from  their  farm  animals.  All  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  which  we  have  gained — all  of  this  experience  which  has 
taught  us  the  best  and  most  economical  way  is  all  contained  in 
our  New  Free  Book  and  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 

This  book  tells  how  you  can  save  expense  of  a  new  building,  by 
remodeling  your  old  one — How  to  plan  and  design  new  or  re¬ 
modeled  buildings  to  make  them  more  convenient  and  save 
material  and  construction  cost — How  to  ventilate  barns  and 
,  — —  poultry  houses  making  them  more  sanitary  and 

healthful — How  to  heat  your  barn  and  poultry 
houses  in  winter  economically — How  to  equip 


What’s  New 
In  Jamesway 


For  25  years  the  James  Manufacturing  Co.  have 
been  pioneers  in  developing  new  methods  and  new 
ideas  in  barn  and  poultry  house  equipment  that 
have  been  a  vital  factor  in  helping  farmers  make 
more  money  from  their  farm  animals. 

One  of  Jamesway’s  latest  important  contribu¬ 
tions  is  the 


NEW  JAMESWAY 
HOT  GALVANIZING 


This  new  method  of  applying  a  thick  perma¬ 
nent  zinc  metal  coating  to  Jamesway  barn 
equipment  inside  and  out,  which  makes  it 
resist  the  corrosive  action  of  the  weather 
and  and  barn  acids  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  the  history  of 
Jamesway.  This  New  Hot  Galvanizing  Pro¬ 
cess  is  another  forward  step  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Jamesway  progressiveness.  Al¬ 
ways  searching  for  new  and  better  methods 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  Jamesway, 
among  users  of  Barn  Equipment,  of  always 
being  “The  First  With  the  Best." 

Patents  have  been  applied  for — this  is  an 
exclusive  Jamesway  feature.  This  is  just 
ONE  more  good  and  sufficient  reason  why 
hum  should  specify  Jamesway  equipmentjj| 
f*3ttnfarm  buildings. 


Better  Building 
and  Better 
Equipm  ent 
Mean  More 
Profit. 


Jtm*j  way. 


How  many  times  have  you  wished  that  you  had  your  bam  and 
poultry  house  equipped  with  modern  labor  saying  equipment? 
Perhaps  you  have  thought  you  could  not  afford  it.  Do  you  know 
that  you  can  put  Jamesway  labor  saving  equipment  in  your 
farm  buildings  and  by  so  doing  increase  production  of  your 
cows  and  poultry  flock  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  equipment  in  a 
few  months’  time?  Then  after  the  equipment  has  paid  for  itself 
it  will  continue  to  make  you  MORE  MONEY  and  save  you  many  hours  of 
drudgery  month  after  month  and  year  after  year.  Any  farmer  who  has  10  or 
more  cows  or  100  or  more  hens  is  losing  money  every  day  he  tries  to  get 
along  without  labor  saving  and  income  producing  equipment. 

Jamesway  Equipment  includes  everything  needed  for  the  bam,  poultry 
house  and  hog  house.  New  Jamesway  book  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
n  tire  line,  and  shows  how  YOU  can 

put  this  equipment  in  YOUR  bam 
■;  Tftfr -  ;  Y  X  and  poultry  house  and  how  your 

farm  animals  will  soon  pay  for  it.  res? 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6459 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMESWAY  LTD.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  .  □  Ventilating 
□Cow  Barn  DHorse  Barn  DSilo 

□Hog  House  □Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System  for  Poultry 
House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House  □  Dairy  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment. 
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IEADING  fruit  growers  know  that  Kolodusts  are  the  most 
effective  dusts  they  have  ever  used — continuous  exper¬ 
ience  has  convinced  them.  And  today  many  of  these  same 
fruit  growers  are  wanting  an  explanation:  they  ask,  “What 
is  the  chemical  reason  for  the  extremely  high  toxic  proper¬ 
ties  of  Kolodusts  ?  ’  ’ 

The  Fusing  Process 

Kolodusts,  of  course,  are  not  made  by  ordinary  grinding  and 
mixing — this  would  give  only  a  common  dust.  In  the  pat¬ 
ented  chemical  process,  sulphur  is  fused  into  Bentonite.  This 
Bentonite-Sulphur  is  the  super-active  ingredient  of  Kolo¬ 
dusts.  It  is  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  seen  under  a  high  power 
microscope,  and  is  extremely  toxic. 

When  applied  to  the  foliage,  Bentonite-Sulphur  forms  a 
sticky,  gelatinous  film.  This  gradually  dries,  and  transforms 
itself  into  a  colloid  of  the  irreversible  type.  That  is  to  say, 
when  once  dried  on  the  foliage  it  is  thereafter  non-wettable 
and  will  not  wash  off. 

These  chemical  properties  of  Bentonite-Sulphur  give  to 
Kolodusts  a  toxicity  at  least  10  times  greater  than  any  other 
known  sulphur  dust.  Careful  tests  prove  it!  No  wonder  it  is 
the  choice  of  scientific  fruit  growers. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc 
201  Elizabeth  Street,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


ISliagara  Kolodusts 


That  Is  Why  Kolodusts  Give 
10  Times  Surer  Crop  Protection 


SAVE 
MONEY 

because  of 
low  pri ces 
✓  and  special  of¬ 
fers  on  famous 

Champion  Creosote 
Oil-Filled  Stave  Silos. 

Big:  discounts,  special 
terms,  wonderful  offers 
you  can’t  afford  to  miss.  In* 
a  vestigrate.  * 


NEW  HOG  HOUSES 
Champion  Creosoted  Farrow* 
Ing  and  Hog  Houses.*  All  meet¬ 
ing  the  popular  demand.  Better 
than  any  others  made,  because 
they  are  more  modern,  better 
In  construction,  more  sanitary, 
more  practical  and, quality  con¬ 
sidered,  are  lowest  m  price. 

GET  FREE  CATALOG* 


Giant  Poultry  House 

Creosoted  or  painted.  Made  in 
sections,  easily  erected,  can  be 
extended  in  size  to  fit  yourflocb. 
14  and  17  ft.  round  ends.  6  ft. 
standard  center  sections. 
Cheapest  housing  per  hen  or 
any  house  made.  Properly  ven- 


PEPT.  23S 


tilated,  equipped  with  roosts 
and  nests  or  can  be  divided  for 
Brooder  and  Poultry  House. 
Champion  Brooders  $49.95  up* 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


“Farm  Land  in  Canada” 

Why  pay  big  rents  or  tie  up  money  in  high-priced  land 
while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin  prairie 
close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  he  bought 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of  payment 
if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in  the  newer 
districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms  in  all 
provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  highest 
Quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates,  low 
taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world.  Grain¬ 
growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  mixed 
farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones.  Kural 
mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  informa¬ 
tion  and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip 
of  inspection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada 
last  year.  Write — 

C.  F.  SMITH 

Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1649 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  V. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


WANTED  once! 

More  good  men  to  help  Introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Rawleigh’ fl  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  land 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Oar.,'  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
You  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  write 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  A-40  RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

EHTMTJCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  Higganum,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  are  sending  free  to  farmers  two  well-know  books, 

“The  Soil  and  Its'Tiilage”  and  the  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Catalog  of  disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  first  book  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  about  modern  farming 
methods;  it  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops 
with  less  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  Clark  “Cuta  way”  Catalog  describes  the  “Cutaway” 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows. 
It  tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  ns 
the  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single 
Action  Extension  Harrows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  and 
others.  The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges 
FORGED  sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark 
"Cutaway”  harrows,  STAY  sharp  and  do  not  crack, 
break  or  chip. 

Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
Address  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  37  Main 
Slra.l,  Hlggenum.  Conn. 


Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  VI. 

MORE  GUESTS. 

“Well,  who  comes  next?”  asked  John 
next  morning.  He  knew  Jane. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  of  those  fresh-air 
children  we  had  last  year,”  said  Jane. 
“You  remember  little  Alice  told  us  about 
her  lame  sister  who  sat  in  a  wheel-chair 
all  the  time.  It  must  be  terribly  hot  in 
the  tenement  houses  in  that  big  city.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  invite  Alice  and  the  lame  sister 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  think  it  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  committee.” 

“Probably  you  would  need  to  ask  their 
mother,  too,”  said  John.  “She  would  be 
afraid  to  let  the  lame  child  come  with 
just  Alice.” 

“I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Of  course 
we  could  have  her,  too,”  said  Jane. 

“Where  will  you  get  a  wheel-chair?” 
asked  Bill. 

“I  think  we  can  borrow  one  from  the 
hospital,”  said  Ellen. 

A  letter  was  sent  inviting  the  poor 
mother  and  the  two  girls  to  spend  two 
weeks  at  the  Smith  farm,  and  an  answer 
of  grateful  acceptance  received.  When 
Jane  Smith  saw  the  white  faces  of  moth¬ 
er  and  daughters  her  heart  went  out  to 
them.  The  little  lame  girl  had  never 
been  in  the  country,  and  it  was  a  mar¬ 
velous  sight  for  her.  Fred  and  Ellen 
and  sometimes  Bill  wheeled  her  all  about 
the  farm,  keeping  her  out  of  doors  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  time.  The  mother  helped 
Mrs.  Smith  with  the  work,  and  then  they 
spent  long  hours  sewing  or  went  for 
walks.  Several  dresses  for  each  of  the 
girls  were  made  from  dresses  Amy  had 
outgrown.  Amy  and  Alice  were  every¬ 
where,  getting  the  cows,  helping  milk, 
drinking  lots  of  milk,  riding  on  the  loads 
of  hay  and  playing  with  their  dolls  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  Ellen  taught  the 
three  girls  how  to  make  doll’s  clothes  for 
the  dolls  Mr.  Smith  brought  them  from 
town.  It  was  a  busy  two  weeks,  and 
passed  on  wings  for  the  visitors.  When 
the  time  came  to  leave  for  home  the 
mother  could  not  express  her  thanks. 

“Don’t  try,”  said  Jane.  “It  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to  have  you  here.” 

“I  don’t  know  when  I  have  had  so 
much  real  satisfaction  in  having  anyone 
here,”  said  Jane  as  they  returned  from 
seeing  the  travelers  off.  “They  seemed 
to  get  so  much  good  from  their  visit.” 

“I’m  thinking  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  benefited,”  said  John  Smith. 
“Seems  to  me  I  remember  a  verse  in  the 
Good  Book  which  says,  ‘It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.’  Every 
time  I  looked  at  that  poor  little  lame 
girl  I  had  a  lump  in  my  throat.  I  tell 
you,  mother,  we  cannot  be  thankful 
enough  that  our  children  are  so  strong 
and  healthy.” 

“I  never  saw  the  children  so  interested 
in  anyone,”  said  Jane.  “I  feel  we  are 
well  repaid  for  all  our  trouble.” 

The  next  visitor  was  Jane’s  aunt,  an 
old  lady  about  80  years  old.  She  was 
content  to  sit  in  a  rocking-chair  near 
the  window,  and  she  gave  Jane  a  big 
lift  by  helping  with  the  mending  and 
preparing  the  vegetables.  She  enjoyed 
riding,  so  Ellen  took  her  along  whenever 
she  went.  While  the  men  were  busy  in 
Summer  Ellen  had  to  do  most  of  the  er¬ 
rands  in  town.  Aunt  Eva  was  pleased 
that  Ellen  wanted  her,  and  taught  Ellen 
several  new  patchwork  patterns  and  also 
how  to  quilt. 

“You  have  been  very  nice  to  me,  El¬ 
len,”  she  said  as  she  was  leaving.  “Not 
all  young  people  are  as  thoughtful  as  you 
are.” 

One  day  a  letter  came  from  some  dis¬ 
tant  relatives  whom  Jane  had  never 
seen.  “We  are  passing  through  New 
York  State  on  our  trip,  and  will  spend 
the  night  with  you  if  it  is  convenient. 
There  are  eight  in  our  party.”  Now 
Jane  should  have  told  them  that  she 
would  find  it  hard  to  accommodate  so 
many,  but  she  remembered  saying  in  a 
letter  that  she  hoped  if  they  ever  came 
to  New  York  they  would  not  pass  her  by. 
So  Jane  wrote  for  them  to  come,  and  by 
shifting  the  family  around  found  beds 
enough  for  them  to  sleep  in.  They  ar¬ 
rived  hot,  tired  and  dusty  and  after  bath¬ 
ing  and  eating  supper  went  directly  to 
bed,  to  get  rested  for  an  early  start.  They 
wanted  to  make  a  certain  place  by  the 
next  night,  they  said. 

Jane  was  up  early  and  got  breakfast 
for  them,  and  she  waved  goodby  as  they 
left  the  yard  shortly  after  daylight. 

“Which  was  Cousin  Martha?”  asked 
Ellen. 

“Which  was  Cousin  William?”  asked 
Bill. 

“I  don’t  wonder  you  ask,”  said  their 
mother.  “We  hardly  saw  them  it  seems.” 

“We  have  all  those  sheets  and  towels 
to  remember  them  by,”  said  Ellen  sober¬ 
ly.  “Think  of  the  extra  washing  we  have 
because  they  were  here  last  night.” 

“And  the  dishes  there  are  to  wash,” 
groaned  Amy. 

“Well  girls,  let’s  get  right  to  work, 
and  if  we  work  fast  we  shall  be  done 
before  we  know  it.  As  we  work  we  will 
plan  for  that  picnic  we  have  been  talking 
of,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“Oh  goody !  Come  on,  Ellen”  cried 
Amy  joyously. 

Sometimes  the  guests  came  with  a  car, 


as  Jane’s  sister  and  family  did.  Then 
Jane  and  all.  the  rest  had  a  busy  week, 
for  they  went  about  with  the  visitors. 
It  was  while  the  sister  was  there  that  a 
family  reunion  was  held  at  the  home  of 
another  relative,  Such  a  merry  time, 
such  lovely  children  and  young  people, 
and  such  a  good  dinner.  Ellen  was  busy 
with  her  new  camera  and  took  several 
group  pictures  which  will  be  highly  prized 
in  years  to  come.  There  were  so  many 
people  to  see  and  so  much  coming  and 
going  that  Jane  was  quite  breathless 
when  they  had  gone.  It  had  been  a  very 
full  week.  “It  seems  like  a  dream  that 
Etta  has  come  and  gone”  said  Jane.  “I 
can  think  now  of  a  dozen  thingsi.  I  meant 
to  ask  her.  Isn’t  it  too  bad  that  families 
have  to  be  separated  so?  Probably  we 
shall  not  see  themtagain  for  another  six 
years.  I  am  so  glad  they  came,  but 
they  did  not  stay  long  enough.” 

It  gave  the  Smith  family  rather  a 
strange  feeling  when  they ‘learned  that  a 
coiism  of  whom  they  had  always  known 
but  had  -never  seen  was  about  to  visit 
them,  b  amjly  cares  had  always  prevented 
her  coming,  but  now  she  was  left  alone 
by  the  death  'of  her  mother  and  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  home  town  for  a 
time. 

“I’m  sure  we  shall  like  her,”  said  Mrs. 
Smith.  “Any  one  who  writes  such  a  good 
letter  must  be  nice.  She  teaches  either 
cooking  or  sewing,  I  do  not  remember 
which.  Oh  dear,  do  you  suppose  she  will 
try  to  reform  my  cooking?” 

“That,  would  be  a  good  joke,  wouldn’t 
it,  boys?”  laughed  John  Smith.  “She 
can  t  beat  -your  mother  making  bread, 

1 11  bet. 

“I’ll  say  she  can’t,”  said  Fred,  as  well 
as  he  could  for  the  mouthful  of  bread  and 
jam;  both  homemade,  he  had  at  the  time. 

It  was  with  some  misgivings  that  the 
family  prepared  for  the  visit  of  Cousin 
Laura. 

“Will  she  want  to  ride  in  my  old  car?” 
said  Ellen. 

“Does  she  like  little  girls?”  asked  Amy. 

“I  wonder  if  she  will  talk  to  me,”  said 
I  red. 

Bill  said  nothing.  He  knew  where  he 
would  go  if  he  did  not  get  along  with 
the  visitor.  So  did  his  father. 

{<  ‘‘We  must  remember,”  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
tuiat  Cousin  ljaura  does  not  know  us 
either.  Probably  she  is  wondering  what 
we  are  like.  We  will  just  be  ourselves, 
and  if  she  does  not  like  us  she  will  not 
stay  long.” 

When  Cousin  Laura  came  she  proved 
a  very  winning  person  who  made  friends 
with  everyone.  She  was  delighted  to  meet 
any  friends  of  'her  people  ’or  any  relative, 
no  matter  how  distant.  It  iyas  not  long 
before  she  had  all  the  boys  and  girls 
around  making  belts  from  folded  strips  of 
paper  eat  from  the  colored  sections  of 
the  magazines.  The  boys  liked  to  cut  and 
told  and  the  girls  wove  the  belts  and  wore 
them  proudly.  She  was  interested  in 
everything;  the  robins’  nest  Fred  found 
and  the  kittens  Amy  brought  from  the 
barn.  She  talked  politics  with  John  and 
Bill,  and  -schools  with  Jane  and  Ellen. 
If  she  was  a  cooking  expert  she  did  not 
boast  of  it,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
simple  fare  of  the  family.  Altogether  the 
family  voted  her  the  most  delightful 
visitor  they,  had  ever  had,  and  were  sorry 
when  the  time  came  for  her  to  leave. 

“I  feel  as  though  I  had  found  another 
sister,”  Jane  told  her,  and  she  replied, 
“I  have  always  wanted  sisters  and  now 
I  have  found  them,  I  am  coming  again.” 

“I  hope  you  will  come  whenever  you 
can.”  said  Jane,  and  she  meant  it. 

It  was  quite  a  treat  the  family  had 
when  the  cousin  with  three  little  ones 
visited  them.  The  oldest  was  four,  and 
they  were  all  as  lovely  as  flowers. 

“It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had 
a  baby  around  the  house”  said  Mr.  Smith. 
“Our  baby  thinks  she  is  quite  a  young- 
lady  now  that  she  is  ten.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jane,  “it  is  so  long  that 
everything  is  just  handy  for  little  folks 
to  get  into,  Cousin  May  has  been  busy 
ever  since  she  came  putting  things  up 
out  of  reach.” 

After  a  busy  three  days  of  running 
after  the  little  folks  Jane  was  full  of 
sympathy  for  their  mother. 

“The  children  are  lovely,”  she  said 
when  they  had  gone.  “But  what  a  care  ! 
Their  poor  mother !” 

“She  does  not  seem  to  mind  it,”  said 
John.  “She  is  young,  and  you  are  not  as 
young  as  you  were,  my  dear.” 

“I  presume  that  is  it,”  said  Jane  with 
a  sigh,  which,  may  have  been  for  her  lost 
youth. 

And  so  the  visitors  come  and  go  at  the 
Smith  farm.  Ellen  has  her  girl  friends 
to  stay  with  her.  Bill  brings  home  the 
boys  whenever  he  likes  and  Fred  and  Amy 
have  their  friends  to  visit  them.  There 
is  always  room  at  the  table  for  an  extra 
plate  and  beds  will  hold  more  than  two 
if  the  folks  are  not  very  large.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  have  in  their  friends  for  a 
supper  or  dinner  occasionally.  All  in  the 
family  have  their  turn,  and  the  rest  all 
help.  Then  there  are  the  holidays*  but 
that  is  another  story. 

In  Slimmer  the  guests  entertain  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  is  not  hard,  for  the  farm 
is  a  busy  place.  It  is  such  a  complete 
change  for  city  people  that  they  do  not 
need  special  entertainment.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  they  like  to  come  because  they  are 
left  to  themselves  so  much.  At  any  rate 
they  keep  on  coming. 

(To  be  continued) 
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This  28  -  pa  ge 
booklet  contains 
valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  fruit 
tree  spraying — 
sent  free.  Just 
cl  ip  and  mail 
cou  pon . 


“DEAD  AS  DOOR  NAILS  - 

FOUR  BIRDS  KILLED  WITH  ONE  STONE”  — 

SUNOCO 


the  most  economical  “delayed  dormant 
spray  on  the  market  to ’day 


The  price  has  been  reduced  and  your  dealer  will 
quote  f.  o.  b.  your  nearest  railroad  station. 

SUNOCO  is  economical  because  —  (1)  It  costs  less 
to  buy— contains  no  water— (2)  It  covers  more  tree 
surface  —  (3)  It  will  not  freeze  —  (4)  It  saves  time 
and  time  is  money.  Always  ready  to  use. 

Presidents  and  past  presidents  of  several  State 
Horticultural  Associations— leaders  among  growers 
— are  using  Sunoco  Spray.  There  are  good  reasons. 


Behind  SUNOCO  recommendations  stand  years  of 
actual  orchard  successes.  Our  Ento¬ 
mologists,  with  years  of  Government 
and  State  experience,  will  be  glad  to 
advise  you  on  spraying  problems.  See 
your  nearest  dealer  or  write  today  for 
information  and  prices  —  use  coupon. 


It  sure  does  get 

them -all four  at  once 


and  just  one  (1 ) 
late  spraying 
is  necessary 


self  ppDAY 

EMULSIFYING  □ 

Made  by  sun  oil  company,  producers  of  blue  sunoco  motor  fuel 


Send  me  (FREE)  valuable  booklet  and  bulletins. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 


Mail  to  SUNOCO  Spray  Dept.  Y 
Sun  Oil  Company 

1608  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

MILK 

January  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210  mile  zone  $3.17 
per  100  pounds,  Class  2A,  $1.96 ;  2B, 
$2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
•  added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4  cents  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.43% @$0.44 

Extra,  92  score . 42%  @  .43 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .36%  @  .42 

Seconds  . . 32  @  .34% 

Lower  grades . 30  @  .31 

Ladles  . 21  @  .33 

Packing  stock  .........  .27  @  .28% 

Renovated . .  .34  @  .34% 

Sweet  fancy . 45  @  .45% 

Extra . 44  @.  .44% 

Firsts . . . 37  @  .43 

Seconds  . .  .34  @  .36 

Centralized  . 33  @  .41 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  fancy.  .$0.26 


.  .  @$0.26% 

Average  run . 23%  @  .24% 

*  '  *  22 

.21 
.25 
.23 
.23 
•23% 
.24 


Flats,  fresh,  fancy 

Average  run  . . 

Wis.  flats,  June . 24%  @ 

Fresh . . . 22%  @ 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy...  .22% @ 

Young  America,  fresh  . .  ,23  @ 

Short  held .  -23%  @/ 

EGGS 

Nearby  white,  extra . $0.69@$0.70 

Average  extras . 63@  .66 

Pullets . 50@  .55 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 67@  .68 

Mixed  colors . 70@  .72 

Gathered,  best  . . 67 @  .68 

Common  to  good . 45@  .55 

Cold  storage,  fancy . 42 @  .44 

Lower  grades . 34@  .38 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . $0.34@$0.36 

Fair  to  good . . . 27  @  .32 

Roosters  . . . . 21  @  .24 

Fowls  . . 27@  .35 

Ducks  . 18@  .28 

Geese  . . . 18@  .27 

Turkeys — Dry, 

Nearby — Toms  . . 30@  .40 

Hens  . 30  @  .39 

Maryland — Toms . 30@  .40 

Hens  ................  .39 @  .40 

Virginia — Toms  . . 30 @  .38 

Hens  . . . 30 @  .37 

Mediums  . . . 25  @  .30 

Old  toms . 28@  .31 

Old  hens  . . 28@  .33 


Toms  . 

,30@ 

.38 

Hens  . 

~.30@ 

.36 

Mediums  . . 

.28 

Western — Toms . 

,30@ 

.37 

Hens  . 

.30  @ 

.35 

Mediums  . . 

.24  @ 

.28 

Southwestern- — Toms  .... 

.30  @ 

.36 

Hens  . 

.30  @ 

.34 

Mediums  . 

.23  @ 

.27 

Texas — Toms  . . 

.30  @ 

.35 

Hens  . . . 

.30  @ 

.33 

Mediums  . 

.23  @ 

.27 

Western  and  Southwestern- 

Old  toms  . . 

•27@ 

.30 

Old  hens  . 

.27  @ 

.32 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.40@ 

.50 

Dark,  doz . 

2.50@ 

3.50 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb.  . . .$0.30@$0.32 

Chickens  . . . 20@  .25 

Roosters  . . 15@  .16 

Ducks  . . .  23( 

Geese  . 27( 

Rabbits,  lb.  . . 30@ 

UVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . . $12,00@$12.50 

Bulls  . . .  6.00 @  9.00 

Cows  . . .  6.00  @  8.25 

Calves,  best  . .  16.00@  17.50 

Common  to  good! . 12.00  @  15.00 

Sheep . 4.50@  6.50 

Lambs  _ .............  1L00@  14.00 

Hogs  . 9.80@  10.15 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  lb . $0.19@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . . . 16  @  .18 

Culls  . . . 11  @  .13 

Lambs,  head .  6.00@12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 22.00@24.00 

Bulls  . 13.50  (<7)14.00 

Cows  . 15.50@16.00 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  12  lbs.  .25@  27 

14  to  20  lbs . 20 @  23 

POTATOES 

L.  I..  150  lbs . $2.50@$5.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 6.00@  6.25 

Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs . 4.50@  5.00 

150  lbs . . .  3.85 @  4.25 

vSweet  potatoes,  Jersey  bu.  . .  .75@'  2.25 

Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 1.00@  1.40 

VEGETABLES 

Beets  bu . $2.00@$325 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  .  . . 10@  .27 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.00@  2.00 

Ton  . 2S.00@33.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.25@  3.00 

Celery,  doz . 75 @  1.25 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . S.00@  9.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.75@  225 


Parsnips,  bu . 1.25@  1.50 

Peas,  bu . 4.00@  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  3.00 @  5.50 

Spinach,  bu . 65@  1.75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.25@  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 4.00@  6.00 

dried  beans — Jotting  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.50@$10.50 

Pea  .  7.75@  8.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.75@  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@$10.50 

Greenings,  . 3.00@  9.50 

Baldwins,  .  3.50@  6.75 

Spy,  .  3.50@  7.50 

Hubbardston,  .  3.00 @  5.25 

York  Imp . 3.50 @  5.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . . .  8.00@  9.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 40@  .55 

WILD  rabbit 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.15@$0.35 

Jacks,  pair  . 75@  .90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  .  .  .  .$24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00@  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00 @  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  16.00@  17.00 

Oats  and  wheat  .  14.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.40% 

No.  1  northern  Spring  .  1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.08 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 59 

Rye  .  1.12% 

Barley  . 79 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . 

.16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.  ..$0.52@ 

.54 

Cheese,  best  lb . 

.  .  .35@ 

.42 

Eggs,  best  doz . 

.80 

Gathered  . 

.65 

Fowls,  lb . 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. .  .40  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . 

.  .  .45@ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

-  -  .30@ 

.60 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

We  have  had  the  usual  firm  market  up  to  the 
holidays,  with  a  slackening  demand  immediate¬ 
ly  following.  The  weather  has  been  rather  un¬ 
favorable  and  this  always  has  a  tendency  to 
retard  trading  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  ap¬ 
ple  market  has  showed  but  little  change  since 
last  week.  The  market  has  been  slow,  with 
plenty  of  good  fruit  moving  out  of  storage  on 
to  the  market.  Barrelled  R.  I.  Greenings  from 
New  York  State  sold  at  $5.50  to  $0,  while  Vir¬ 
ginia  Staymans  were  mostly  $5  for  2%-in.  marks. 
Trading  in  basket  apples  was  dull  toward  the 
close,  and  most  sales  were  made  at  last  week’s 
quotations.  Florida  strawberries  are  now  com¬ 
ing  in  heavier,  as  the  season  advances,  and  most 
sales  were  made  at  50  to  55c  a  quart.  Offerings 
of  Long  Island  Brussels  sprouts  were  lighter 
and  the  market  steady  to  firm,  with  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  20c  a  quart.  The  cabbage  mar¬ 
ket  was  generally  dull  throughout  the  week, 
with  prices  holding  steady.  N.  Y.  Danish 
brought  $24  to  $27  a  ton.  Receipts  of  southern 
cabbage  is  now  much  heavier  and  the  market 
was  rather  weak.  Norfolk  half-barrel  hampers 
brought  $1  to  $1.25.  Celery  met  a  good  demand 
for  the  holiday  trade  and  the  market  was  firm. 
New  York  2-3  crates  brought  $3  to  $3.25,  while 
full-size  crates  from  California  sold  at  $4  to  $5. 
The  lettuce  market  held  about  steady,  but  trad¬ 
ing  was  limited  to  best  stock.  California  crates 
of  Iceberg  brought  $4.25  to  $5.50.  while  Ari¬ 
zona  offerings  were  mostly  $5.  Florida  half- 
barrel  hampers  of  romaine  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2. 
Onions  continued  to  move  slowly  with  only  a 
moderate  demand.  N.  Y.  State  yellows  sold  at 
$1.00  to  $2.10  a  100-lb.  sack,  while  Colorado 
Valencias  were  $2.40  to  $2.50  a  100  lbs.  Mush¬ 
rooms  were  in  liberal  supply  and  the  market 
was  irregular.  Pennsylvania  3-lb.  baskets  of 
whites  brought  75c  to  $1,  while  the  lower  grades 
were  40  to  80c.  A  few  sales  of  fancy  New 
Jersey  stock  brought  up  to  $1.25.  Root  crops 
were  dull  with  but  few  price  changes  from  last 
week.  Spinach  was  weaker  at  the  close,  with 
Texas  and  Norfolk  the  chief  sources  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Texas  bushel  baskets  sold  at  $1  to  $1.15, 
while  Norfolk  Savoy  was  of  ordinary  quality 
and  brought  50  to  00c.  The  sweet  potato  mar¬ 
ket  was  rather  dull,  with  only  fancy  stock  mov¬ 
ing  readily  at  existing  quotations.  New  Jersey 
bushel  yellows  sold  at  $1.35  to  $1.50,  while  %- 
bu.  baskets  were  85c  to  $1  White  potatoes 
moved  slowly,  with  prices  holding  at  previous 
levels.  Buyers  are  operating  cautiously,  taking 
only  “hand  to  mouth”  quantities.  Maine  Green 
Mts.  brought  $2.65  to  $2.80  per  100-lb.  sacks, 
while  120  lbs.  were  mostly  $3.25  to  $3.35.  The 
final  estimate  of  the  potato  crop  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  released  last  week.  This  report 
places  the  1929  crop  at  357,451,000  bushels,  an 
increase  of  about  3,500,000  bushels  over  the  No¬ 
vember  estimate,  but  about  100,000,000  bushels 
short  of  last  year’s  large  crop  of  465,350,000 
bushels.  Maine  is  the  only  late  State  of  im¬ 
portance,  which  has  a  larger  crop  than  last 
season. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fine  fresh  eggs  were  scarce  on  the  market 
during  the  past  few  days.  Cold  weather  and 
low  temperature  throughout  the  entire  country 
caused  a  slowing  up  of  production  and  the 
market  needs  were  hard  to  fill.  Receipts  at 
Philadelphia  tvere  about  5,000  cases  less  than 
the  week  previous.  This  was  a  drop  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  in  the  receipts  for  the  week. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  advanced  4  to  5c  per  dozen 
and  sold  at  65c  at  the  close  on  Dec.  24.  Fresh 
firsts  were  also  higher  and  ranged  from  53  to 
60c  per  dozen.  Fine  fancy  carton  eggs  were 
up  to  72e  an  advance  of  6  to  Sc  over  last  week’s 
figures.  The  cold  storage  movement  amounted 
to  about  2,000  cases  a  day,  and  there  were  31,- 
373  eases  on  hand  in  the  market  at  the  close 
of  the  business  on  Dec.  23,  compared  with  43,228 
on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  season. 

The  demand  for  live  fowls  and  chickens  was 
more  active  because  of  the  holiday  trade,  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  up  to  Christmas.  Fancy 
colored  fowl  brought  28  to  30c  while  good  qual¬ 
ity  chickens  were  mostly  28  to  29c  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  Turkeys  were  not  in  as  heavy 
supply  as  earlier  thought  and  the  market 
stiffened  toward  the  close.  Good  native  birds 
brought  33  to  35c,  but  ordinary  were  slow  at 
30  to  32c.  Ducks  and  geese  were  pretty  well 
cleared  up  at  steady  figures.  On  the  dressed 
poultry  market  turkeys  were  steady  to  firm, 


with  a  demand  absorbing  the  offerings.  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  offerings  brought  38  to  40c 
a  pound,  with  an  occasional  sale  of  fancy  up 
to  42  to  45c.  Fowls  were  well  cleaned  up  and 
firm.  Chickens  were  firm  when  fancy,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  offerings  were  rather  staggy 
and  the  market  for  such  was  dull.  Fine,  soft- 
meated  birds  brought  up  to  36  to  38c.  Ducks 
and  geese  were  steady  to  firm. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  the  best  quality  was  scarce  and  the 
market  firm  throughout  the  week.  As  usual 
most  of  the  receipts  were  undergrades,  which 
moved  slowly.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  at  $19  to 
$20  a  ton,  while  Sample  was  rather  slow  at 
$12  to  $14.  Timothy  clover  mixed  held  steady 
at  $18  to  $19.  Straw  was  in  moderate  demand 
and  trading  was  quiet  on  a  steady  market. 
Straight  rye  brought  $16.50  to  $17  a  ton,  while 
wheat  straw  sold  at  $12  to  $13.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  most 
produce  offered  at  Boston  during  the  past  week. 
Supplies  generally  have  been  moderately  light. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Market  firm.  Various  varieties,  ord.,  50c  to  $1. 
Baldwins,  ord.,  75c  to  $1.25;  large  fancy,  $1.50 
to  $2.25;  few  higher.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $2  to 
$3;  best,  mostly  $3.50  to  $3.75;  few,  $4.  Wash., 
extra  fancy,  Staymans,  $2.25  to  $2.75  box.  Va., 
Yorks,  ord.,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Me.  and  N.  H., 
Baldwins,  $4  to  $5;  few  higher  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  cut  off,  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
crts.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native,  mostly  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  100-lb.  sack.  Native  Sa¬ 
voy,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  S.  C„  li/2-bu.  hamp,  $1.90. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
washed,  cut  off,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif., 
small  crts.,  bclid.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  Vi -bbl.  crts.,  Howes,  $3.50  to  $4;  few 
fancy  higher. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  $3  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  washed,  best,  $3  to  $3.25.  Calif., 
crts.,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes,  $8  to  $11  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  h.h.,  18  heads,  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $5  to  $6  crt. 
poorer,  lower.  Ariz.,  crts.,  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Mushrooms.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags.  No. 
1,  Mass  yellow,  $1.75  to  $2.  N.  Y.  and  Minn., 
mostly  $2  to  $2.10.  Spanish,  y2  case,  $2.50  to 

$2.  t o. 

Potatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.55.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  $2  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Va.,  poor,  50  to  75c.  Texas,  $1.25  to  $1.75  bu. 
bskt. 

Tomatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  mostly  20  to  30c  lb.  Ohio,  h.h., 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25  8-lb.  bskt.;  Cuba,  8-bskt. 
crts.,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Hay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern.  $17.50  to 
$21.50.  Clover  mixed,  $20.50  to  $21.50  ton. 

Butter.- — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
40%c;  first,  38  to  39*4 e;  seconds,  36  to  36%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  59c;  white  extras,  58e;  fresh  eastern, 
55  to  57c  dozen. 

Cheese.— Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  25 
to  28c;  fresh,  24  %e  to  25c;  western  twins 
held,  25  to  28c;  fresh,  24  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet;  demand  fair  with  bet¬ 
ter  inquiry;  prices  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  34  to  35c; 
clothing,  28  to  29c;  y2  blood,  combing,  41c; 
clothing,  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing,  41  to 
42c;  clothing,  40  to  41c;  Vi  blood,  combing,  41 
to  42c;  clothing,  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  S3  to 
85c;  clothing,  73  to  77c;  y2  blood,  combing,  83 
to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  %  blood,  combing, 
78  to  Sic;  clothing,  75  to  78c;  Vi  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  70  to  75c;  clothing,  67  to  70c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  83  to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  % 
blood,  combing.  83  to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c"; 
Vi  blood,  combing,  73  to  76c;  clothing,  70  to 
72c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  mostly 
steady;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.75  to 
$10.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  eorvs  and  vealers 
fairly  liberal;  cows  weak  to  50c  lower;  vealers, 
50c  to  $1  lower ;  bulls  50c  lower ;  demand  very 
slow. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8.50  to  $12.50; 
cull  and  common,  $6  to  $8.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light,  market 
barely  steady,  demand  only  fair;  not  enough 
sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down, 
$11.50  to  $14.50;  cull  and  common,  all  weights, 
$9  to  $11.50. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  very  light;  market  sharp¬ 
ly  higher;  up  mostly  $20  to  $30;  demand  very 
notice.  Choice,  head.  $225  to  $245;  good,  $180 
to  $225;  medium,  $120  to  $160;  common,  $90 
to  $120. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  good. . .  .$12.50@13.50 

950  to  1,100  lbs.,  good  . 13.00@13.50 

800  lbs.  up,  medium  . 11.50@13.00 

Common  .  9.00@11.50 

Heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good . 11.00@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@11.00 

Cows,  good  .  8.75@  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50@  8.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.50@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  9.25@10.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.25 

Calves,  500  lbs.  down,  med.  to  ch. .  .10,00@15.50 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 15.50@17.00 

Medium  . 12.00@15.50 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Hvy  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  .$9.75@10.40 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. .  .10.20@10.40 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch . 10.25@10.40 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.50@10.40 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.00@  9.85 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  8.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  good  to  ch. . .  .  $13.25@14.00 

92  down,  medium  . 11.50@13.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.75@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  lbs.  down,  med.  to  ch . 8.00@10.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  5.25@  6.75 

120  to  150  lbs.,  med.  to  ch .  4.75@  6.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  2.50@  5.25 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  Va..  unclassified,  2%-in.  Black 
Twigs,  $4.50;  bu.,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  Nc.  1,  2V4-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  few  best,  $2  to  $2.25; 


2',,-in.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  2 Vi -in.  Hubbardstons, 
$1.50  to  $1.60;  2V4-in.  Starks,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  un¬ 
classified,  2Vi-in.  Baldwins,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  few, 
$1.65;  2V4 -in.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  2Vi-in.  Northern 
Spys,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  W.  Va.,  unclassified,  2 y>- 
in.  Staymans,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  U.  S.  No.  1,  214- 
in.  York  Imperials,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Va.,  unclas¬ 
sified,  21,4-in.  Winesaps,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  2Vi-in. 
Staymans,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Pa.,  unclassified,  2Vi- 
in'  ^onie  Bea,]ties,  $1.75;  2%-in  Baldwins,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  Idaho,  combination  extra  fancy,  fancy 
and  C  grade  Stayman  and  Rome  Beauties,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  Danish  seed,  bbl., 
$2.50;  per  ton,  $30  to  $33;  150-lb.  sacks,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  Va.  Savoy,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  lVi-bu. 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu., 
washed,  $1  to  $1.10;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts., 
best,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  poorer,  low  as  $1.75;  Ohio, 
chip  oskt.,  $3;  cranberries,  N.  J.,  Howes,  V4- 
bbl.  box,  $4.50;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  let¬ 
tuce,  Ohio,  hothouse,  3-lb.  bskt.,  90c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  potatoes,  U. 
S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Gr.  Mts., 
$4  to  $4.1o;  Wis.,  whites,  $3.90  to  $4;  2-bu. 

sacks,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  $3.25  to  $3.40;  poorer, 
$~.7o;  la.,  whites,  $3.25  to  $3.35;  sweet  pota- 
i0e!’o  ,bu‘  hamPers,  No.  1  yellows,  $1.75 

to  $2;  Del.,  bu.  hampers.  No.  1,  yellows.  $1  to 
$1.6o;  medium,  7o  to  85c;  tomatoes,  Ohio  hot¬ 
house,  8-lb.  bskt.,  small,  $1.25;  medium,  $2  to 
$2.2o;  large,  $1.7o:  turnips,  bu.,  N.  Y  $1  25 

to  $1.40;  poorer,  low  as  $1;  N.  J.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $18.50  to  $19;  No  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $17  50- 
No.  3,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  No  1  light  clover 
mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No.  1 
clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19:  No.  2,  $15  to  $17; 
No-  1  clover,  $18.50  to  $19.50;  No.  2,  $15  to 
817;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $18.50  to  $19  50- 

No-  1  oat  straw,  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  2,  $12  to 

X0'  \  wl|eat.  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  2,  $12  to 
$1”  50’  N°‘  1  rye’  $12’50  to  ’f513;  No-  $12  to 
EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

__Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  53  to 
ooc;  browns,  52  to  54c;  current  receipts,  40  to 
42c;  pullet  eggs,  45  to  50c  per  dozen.  Poultry  — 
Fresh-kiHed.  full-dressed  hens,  42c;  hog-dressed, 
38c  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  28c-  Leg¬ 
horns,  20  to  22c:  ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  18 
to  23c;  common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Dec.  21,  1929.) 

Market.— Beef  steers  and  yearlings  slow,  no 
choice  offerings,  few  scattering  sales  $10.50  to 
811.70.  Compared  with  week,  ago  about  steady. 
Bulls,  she  stock  and  all  cutters  practically  un- 
changed  buik  fat  heifers  $9.75  to  $10.50,  beef 
buHs  $9.o0  to  $10.50,  butcher  cows  $7.50  to 
$S.2o  cutters  $4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  showing  little  action  early,  fair  country  de¬ 
mand  throughout  week,  closing  about  steady 
S1'  “Vearlx  2pc  decline,  bulk  of  sales 
$J.o0  to  $10._o.  Calves  steady  with  week’s  75c 
to  $1  down  turn,  top  vealers  $16.50.  Hogs  slow, 
steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  21,  1929-  Cat- 
;  <Vw-r-  26  Vmsima,  20  st.  Paul,  15  Can- 
ada,  1-  Clnegao,  o  St.  Louis,  5  Maryland,  4 
Tennessee,  3  Iowa.  2  Pennsylvania,  1  Omaha,  1 
Indiana,  1  New  York,  1  Colorado;  containing 
r’74.°  'mad,  332  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  3,077 
head,  483  calves,  2,940  hogs,  168  sheep.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year:  cattle. 
90  cars;  -9  St.  Paul,  16  Cliicgao,  14’Virginia.  1  i 
Canada,  6  St.  Louis,  3  Kansas  City,  2  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  2  Pennsylvania,  2  Indiana,  2  Maryland. 
I  if"!1*6’,,1-  9hio’  -*•  Pittsburgh;  containing 
~’6-.4  ]io«d’  ?15  ^hed  in;  total  cattle,  2,939 
head,  480  calves,  1,723  hogs,  167  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Sie<“-s;Y4Gooci-  L300  to  1,500  lbs,,  $12  to  $13: 

f°0i’ioo10oii°-7i’3i00  J!58”  §12  to  $13:  g°°d,  950 
to  1100.  $11. 7o  to  $13;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 

$11  to  $11. 7o;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11; 
good,  SoO  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10;  medium,  850 
Ihs-uP’  $8.50  to  $9.25;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.o0  to  $8.50. 

C°'vs-  Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50:  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50- 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $9.75  to  $11- 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75.  ’ 

Feeders  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14  to  $16.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $12  to  $14;  pull  and  common,  $7.75  to  $12 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $10.50 
to  $11;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs..  $10  50 
to  $11;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$10  7o;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $S 
to  $10.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton.  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $40  to  $41;  homi¬ 
ny,  $47  to  $48;  middlings,  $46  to  $47:  linseed, 
$65.50  to  $66.50;  gluten,  $49.50  to  $50.50;  ground 
oats,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  Soy-bean  meal,  $03  to 
$64;  hog  meal,  $50  to  $51;  cottonseed.  41  per 
cent,  $50  to  $51;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $42 
to  $43;  18  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  20  per  cent, 
$48.50  to  $49.50;  24  per  cent,  $52  to  $53;  25  per 
cent.  $54  to  $55;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $47 
to  $48;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa,  re¬ 
ground,  $46  to  $47. 


Various  Apple  Grades 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Grade  B  apples 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  States? 

Massachusetts  g.  p.  h. 

The  Grade  B,  referred  to,  is  probably 
the  Massachusetts  B  which  correesponds 
to  the  old  No.  2.  in  a  general  way,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  grade  description  which 
includes  only  “apples  of  one  variety, 
which  are  well  matured,  properly  packed, 
practically  uniform,  shipped  practically 
free  from  dirt,  disease,  insect  and  fungus 
injury,  or  any  other  defect  which  ma¬ 
terially  injures  the  appearence  or  useful 
quality  of  the  apples.” 

Apples  are  graded  A  and  B  instead  of 
No.  1  and  No.  2  in  the  State  laws  of 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  The 
leading  grades  are  termed  No.  1  and  No. 
2  in  Illinois,  Maine,  and  West  Virginia 
and  under  the  recommended  U.  S.  lines. 
Size  is  usually  independent  of  grade  and 
the  least  size  allowed  in  the  pack  is 
stated  with  the  grade ;  thus,  B  2%  means 
that  the  apples  are  to  be  from  2%  inches 
in  diameter  upward  in  size. 

Its  grade  and  minimum  size  of  the 
fruit  must  be  indicated  on  the  package 
according  to  the  requirements  of  nearly 
all  States.  Apples  not  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  leading  grades  are 
usually  packed  as  No.  3  or  as  unclassified 
and  ungraded,  or  as  C  grade  in  New 
York  State.  u.  b.  f. 
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PULL  STUMPS  with 
your  TRACTOR! 


One-Man  Operation  from  Seat 


Easily  hitched  to  your  tractor — the 
world’s  quickest,  easiest-working  Stumo 
Puller !  Le  t  us  pro  ve  Hercules  new  Tractor- 
Drive  can  clear  land  at  lowest  cost  and 
bring  you  BIG  MONEY  in  spare  time 
work. 

No  changing,  dismantling  of  tractor — 
no  gears,  sprockets  or  belts.  An  easy  one- 
man  proposition.  NEW  MULTI-POWER 
Automatic  Clutch  utilizes  both  forward 
and  back  trips  of  tractor — with  no  driv¬ 
ing  over  pulling  rope!  Stumps  out  in 
half  the  time. 

3  yr.  guar,  on  eastings.  Write  NOW 
for  Special  Price  and  TREE  book,  on 
Land  Clearing  Profit. 


10% 

Down 

Easy  Terms 
Monthly 
Payments 

On  top  of 
*  Factory  -  to  -  you* 
Prices, and  aSpe- 
cial  Discount  to 
first  buyer  in  your 
locality. 


Hercules  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Models  are  the  best  in  their  class. 

HERCULES  MFG,  CO. 

B.  A.  Fuller,  President 

2330  29th  St.  Centerville,  la. 


Do  more 
work 
BETTER 
EASIER  ami 
CHEAPER 


Learn  now  about  All-Purpose 
BOLENS  GardenTractors 


Does  plowing,  harrowing 
seeding,  cultivating,  spray¬ 
ing,  or  mows  lawn  or  field  <w 

All  attachments  instantly  interchangeable.  Eight 
Tractor  models  -to  meet  your  needs.  Patented 
arched  axle  and  off-set  handle  makes  close  thor¬ 
ough  cultivating  easy  .  .  .  ample  plant  clearance  ' 
on  all  models  .  .  .  powerful  motor  .  .  .  simple, 
natural  tool  control  ,  .  .  patented  power  turn  .  . 
and  used  everywhere.  New  catalog  telling  in  detail  the  Bolens  distinctive 
features  FREE.  Write  today. 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO. 

623  PARK  STREET  PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 


operates  easily.  Known 
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iA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD  v 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO, 

,  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


MakeaTraetorofYourCar 

Use  it  for  farm  -work.  Pullford  cataloa 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


Amazing  N 
V  ,  *4  COPPER  Si 

fence  lant  twi 


NEW  KIND 
of  FENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 
fence  last  twice  as  Ions  as  ordinary 
fence.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing: 
until  you  get  my  new  bargain  catalog. 

f  Save  Yi  Your  Fence  Money 
Easy  Payments,  too 

128  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 
needs  —  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire.  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Baby 
Chicks,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac 


- tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4370  .  Cleveland,  Ohio 


d 

in 

Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
Ayord  in  STUMP  PULLERS 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 
Free  W.  Smith  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent,  Minn. 


Smith 

$10  down 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  round-up  of  the  crops  at  the  end 
of  the  year  made  a  little  better  showing 
than  expected.  Most  of  the  changes  in 
estimated  production  are  gains  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  figures  of  the  month  be¬ 
fore,  that  is,  the  mild  open  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  November  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  helped  complete  the  crop 
and  harvest  season  without  much  loss  or 
damage.  When  the  products  finally 
reached  the  barrels,  barns  and  store¬ 
houses,  the  quantity,  and  sometimes  the 
quality,  was  a  little  better  than  expected. 

Most  grain  crops  had  improved  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  million  bushels  during  the 
month,  although  barley,  rye  and  buck¬ 
wheat  did  not. 

Potatoes  gained  nearly  three  and  a 
half  million  bushels  over  November  esti¬ 
mate,  sweet  potatoes  one  and  one-half 
million,  and  market  apples  about  half  a 
million  barrels.  The  increases  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  in  lines  which  were 
not  subject  to  overproduction  this  season. 

The  more  important  potato  increases 
for  the  month  were  in  Maine  and  New 
York,  amounting  to  about  two  million 
bushels  in  these  two  States.  Other 
changes  are  scattering  and  probably  will 
not  have  much  effect  on  the  market.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  potato  crop  is  a  little  short  of 
expectations.  Maine  growers  possibly 
will  have  2,000  carloads  or  so  more  than 
expected.  Maine  shipments  have  been 
very  heavy  during  the  first  part  of  the 
season  and  the  dealers  claim  there  will 
be  about  4,000  cars  more  than  last  sea¬ 
son  to  be  shipped  between  the  present 
date  and  the  end  of  the  shipping  season. 

Canadian  potato  growers,  especially 
those  in  New  Brunswick,  are  interested. 
Their  potato  price  has  gone  down  from 
$2.50  a  barrel  to  $2  or  $2.10  and  they 
can  spare  us  a  few  hundred  carloads 
gladly  enough  if  the  United  States  mar¬ 
ket  should  rise  sharply.  They  have  found 
their  own  western  provinces  not  quite 
satisfactory  as  markets,  despite  the  po¬ 
tato  shortage  in  that  part  of  the  do¬ 
minion.  The  freight  charge  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  proved  discouraging  to  east¬ 
ern  shippers.  They  cannot  ship  to  Cuba, 
since  the  tariff  has  been  raised  sky  high 
in  that  country,  but  they  can  ship  to 
Boston  and  New  York  with  some  chance 
of  profit  in  a  rising  market. 

The  eastern  potato  market  has  been 
nearly  at  a  standstill  during  the  past  two 
months.  There  is  talk  of  better  things 
for  the  January  market.  With  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  lighter  and  Maine  crop  ship¬ 
ments  heavier  than  last  season  to  date, 
it  would  seem  that  the  remaining  supply 
must  he  very  moderate.  Maine  shippers 
depend  considerably  on  the  last  months 
of  the  shipping  season.  They  will  watch 
the  new  potato  crops  of  Florida,  Texas 
and  the  Carolinas  with  interest.  So  far, 
the  Florida  season  has  been  early. 
Oranges  and  strawberries  have  been 
rushed  north  earlier  than  average.  But  a 
freeze  in  January  or  February  would 
change  all  that  by  cutting  back  the  young 
potato  plantings  and  making  the  crop 
mature  too  late  to’  hinder  the  marketing 
of  Maine  potatoes  in  April  and  May. 

The  market  in  seed  potatoes  in  North¬ 
ern  Maine  has  been  very  quiet  lately  and 
a  few  seedsmen  are  reported  cutting  price 
a  little  to  stimulate  business.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  intended  increase  of 
southern  acreage  must  result  in  active 
buying  of  Maine  seed  stock.  Accordingly, 
most  holders  have  been  insisting  on  full 
quoted  prices.  The  general  market  sen¬ 
timent  on  table  stock  also  seems  rather 
more  confident  in  Maine  than  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Eastern  markets  have  been 
fairly  steady,  and  most  of  the  temporary 
declines  have  started  in  Chicago  or  in 
middlewestern  shipping  sections.  Maine 
growers  and  shippers  have  been  asking 
and  receiving  steady  prices  and  many  are 
reported  holding  for  advances  expected 
during  Winter  and  Spring  months. 

The  few  important  changes  in  the  final 
crop  report  do  not  bring  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  the  crops  quite  up  to  last 
season.  The  combined  shortage  is  still 
4.8  per  cent,  but  the  higher  prices,  espe¬ 
cially  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  bring  the 
value  of  the  crops  to  a  figure  about  $85,- 
000,000  higher  than  last  season.  The 
worst  disappointments  were  in  the  grain 
and  cotton  regions  where  some  sections 
had  very  short  crops.  Cotton  producers, 
too,  are  dissatisfied  to  find  that  the  price 
is  about  two  cents  per  pound  lower  than 
last  season.  The  Northeastern  States 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  crops  gen¬ 
erally  well  above  the  ten-year  average, 
while  at  the  same  time,  prices  of  im¬ 
portant  cash  products  have  been  higher 
than  last  season.  Farther  South  and 
West,  conditions  are  more  variable  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  and  extent  of  the 
drought  and  the  kind  of  crops  grown.  The 
average  income  of  farmers  apparently 
will  be  close  to  the  average  of  recent 
years  with  combined  total  of  more  than 
$10,000,000,000.  c.  b.  f. 


Inheritance  of  Joint 
Property 

I  am  married,  have  no  children,  own 
real  and  personal  property,  and  bank 
account  (joint),  and  would  like  to  know 
in  case  either  my  wife  or  I  should  die, 
to  what  extent  the  other  would  inherit, 
if  no  will  was  made?  w.  s. 

If  you  are  in  fact  joint  owners  of  both 
the  real  and  personal  property,  at  the 
death  of  one  the  survivor  would  take  all. 
There  probably  will  be  some  property, 
however,  which  will  not  be  in  your  joint 
names,  and  we  recommend  making  a  will. 

N.  T. 


Reduce  you 


It's 
Granular 
— flows 
freely 


USERS  SAY: 


400  pounds  of  Nitro- 
phoska  produced  243 
bushels  of  potatoes, 
whereas  1200  pounds 
of  5-10-5  produced  234 
bushels.  The  part  that 
appealsto  usisthefact 
that  with  Nitrophoska 
there  is  only  one-third 
as  much  fertilizer  to 
handle. 

— Frank  French  &  Son, 
Avoca,  New  York 

Results  obtained  on 
corn,  melons,  pota¬ 
toes,  truck  crops  and 
tobacco  were  very 
satisfactory.  We  used 
three  tons  of  Nitro¬ 
phoska  last  year  and 
are  going  to  continue 
to  use  it. 

— Morse  Brossman, 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


WHE  N  you  see  an  airplane  wing- 
v  ing  its  way  like  a  bird  in  the  sky, 
or  hear  a  voice  from  a  thousand  miles 
as  though  the  speaker  were  by  your 
side — then  you  realize  that  man  is 
making  tremendous  progress. 

But  progress  is  not  confined  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication.  Prog¬ 
ress  in  the  production  of  plant-food 
for  your  crops  is  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able.  Nitrophoska  is  the  modern  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer,  just  as  the  radio  is 
the  modern  means  of  communication. 

You  can  reduce  your  fertilizer  cost  per  acre 
by  using  Nitrophoska  —  the  modern  concen¬ 
trated  complete  fertilizer  containing  60%  of 
real  plant-food  (l5%  Nitrogen,  30%  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  15%  Potash).  It  costs  less  per 
unit  of  plant-food,  and  you  handle  only  one 
bag  instead  of  four! 

Nitrophoska  is  the  proven  economical  fertil- 
izerfor  potatoes,  vegetables,  pastures,  corn  and 
most  other  crops.  Send  at  once  for  important 
free  book  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1734 


»  THE  OtPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your'  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  BOX  8,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y, 


k  5  RHODES  ^;;:rv 

1  Hi W  n  only  pruner 

bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
Cut  from  tool  steel.  Durable. 

Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

l^ll^RHODES  MFG. 

329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

*/r, 

I®  Scalecide  is  celebrating  its 
Mm  25  th  anniversary  by  “cut- 
ting  a  melon”  in  the  form 
of  a  big  price  reduction.  Now  you 
can  buy  this  quality  dormant  spray  at 
the  lowest  prices  since  1917 — and  freight  paid 
east  of  the  Miss.  River.  At  such  low  prices  you 
can’t  afford  to  do  without  Scalecide.  Alone,  it 
controls  every  pest  controlled  by  any  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  dormant  sprays.  And 
it  is  so  simple  and  pleasant  to  use.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  "Successful  Spray  Program.” 

Please  address  Dept.  16, 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  ChurchSt.,  New  York. 


to  6  perBbl.  SAVING 

on  last  years  prices  of 


'Tremendous  price  reduct¬ 
ion  makes  the  cost  so  low 
that  you  are  duty-bound 
to  use  scalecide  this  year 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THEN  as  now,  in  the  old  farm  days  when  plenty 
filled  the  .cellars  and  the  barns  the  family 
budgets  were  enlarged  and  prudent  investments  were 
made  in  new  farm  projects.  But  when  crop  fail¬ 
ure  or  falling  prices  reduced  the  annual  income,  the 
purse-strings  were  drawn  tighter.  Only  essential 
expenditures  were  considered  and  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  to  keep  the  outgo  within  the 
limits  of  the  cash  income.  This  is  a  system  of 
finance  which  has  carried  many  a  farm  safely 
through  troubled  times.  It  is  not  entirely  unknown 
to  trade  and  business.  Of  recent  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  discard  old  customs. 
Tested  rules  of  conduct  have  given  way  to  hectic 
action.  Any  radical  change  passes  as  progress.  Any 
suggestion  of  prudence  or  principle  has  provoked 
the  retort  that  wTe  have  left  all  that  old  fogyism 
behind,  and  are  now  doing  things  on  a  new  scale. 
Work  and  save  belonged  to  a  past  age.  Now  was 
a  time  of  vision  and  quick  riches  through  faith  in 
the  future  and  speculation  in  paper  stocks,  whether 
they  had  intrinsic  worth  or  not.  It  was  thought 
that  the  recent  slump  and  the  losses  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  tragedies  had  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
style  of  farm  economics,  hut  apparently  not  so.  The 
theory  now  is  that  the  threatened  financial  trou¬ 
bles  can  be  averted  by  orgies  of  spending.  Federal 
and  State,  city  and  county,  utility  corporations  and 
business  concerns,  have  yielded  to  the  appeal  and 
promise  to  spend  billions  to  prolong  the  period  of 
prosperity.  It  may  be  a  gesture.  It  may  be  a  re¬ 
newed  expression  of  faith  in  the  new  theory  of 
economics.  Or  it  may  be  an  artificial  blast  to  blow 
the  business  ship  out  in  the  open  sea  where  its 
sails  will  catch  the  strong  wind  currents  and  drive 
it  on  to  a  prosperous  voyage.  Even  so,  some  of  us 
will  yet  believe  that  our  frugal  mothers,  often  the 
treasurer  of  the  farm  with  a  little  cash  reserve 
prudently  un revealed,  were  safer  models  than  the 
modern  spendthrift. 

* 

REFERRING  to  the  December  crop  report,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  half-a-million-barrel  increase  in 
commercial  apple  production  compared  with  the 
month  before  is  nearly  all  in  the  Far  West,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  State  of  Washington.  There  is  not  much 
in  the  change  to  affect  the  market  position  of  apples. 
The  cold  storage  situation  also  is  as  favorable  as 
usual.  Apples  are  a  lighter  crop  than  last  season 
and  current  prices  are  about  one-fourth  higher.  The 
situation  would  justify  some  advance  if  the  export 
trade  should  show  the  expected  improvement  during 
the  last  half  of  the  season.  Up  to  this  time,  foreign 
apple  markets  have  shown  the  dullness  that  was  pre¬ 
dicted  because  of  the  liberal  supplies  of  early  native 
fruit  and  the  rather  poor  quality  of  much  of  the 
American  supply,  including  heavy  shipments  from 
Canada.  Many  sales  have  netted  a  price  not  high 
enough  to  pay  original  cost  and  expenses.  Lately, 
returns  have  been  somewhat  better  from  English 
and  German  markets,  owing  to  lighter  supplies. 

* 

T  ITS  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last  month, 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  registry  association  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  secretary’s  report  that,  during  the  year, 
pedigree  animals  were  transferred  to  1,404  new 
breeders  in  43  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
Hawaii.  Iowa  heads  the  official  list  with  275  new 
breeders,  Missouri  being  second  with  153.  New 
York  State  has  14  new  breeders,  Maine  and  Mary¬ 
land  seven  each,  Pennsylvania  six,  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  four  each,  Vermont  three,  and 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  two  each.  Alto¬ 
gether  49  farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  joined  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  ranks  in  1929.  In  the  last  five 


years  these  black,  hornless  cattle  have  aroused  a 
considerable  and  increasing  interest  among  farmers 
in  this  region.  Twenty  years  ago  they  were  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  a  few  corn-belt  States.  Many 
4-H  club  members  in  several  counties  in  the  East 
have  done  exceptionally  with  Aberdeen-Angus  calves 
that  they  fattened  and  sold  last  year,  and  in  1928. 
The  results  of  their  work  have  received  widespread 
publicity.  Numerous  farmers  in  this  territory  have 
also  been  impressed  by  the  exhibits  and  prices  of 
4-H  club  boys’  and  breeders’  Aberdeen-Angus  fat 
yearlings  at  the  last  two  Eastern  States  Expositions. 
‘•Baby”  beef  steers  of  this  breed  will  make  a  strong 
showing,  along  with  Ilerefords  and  Shorthorns,  at 
the  1930  New  York  State  Fair. 

* 

AS  ONE  sees  an  electric  hot  plate  or  hot  spot, 
with  its  quick  and  powerful  heat,  the  thought 
comes  of  a  possible  time  when  current,  economical 
enough  for  house  heating,  will  be  available.  Mr. 
Collingwood  often  spoke  of  this.  He  had  in  mind  a 
clear  picture  of  dynamos  working  at  the  mines, 
sending  the  current  far  and  wide,  for  heat  as  well 
as  light  and  power.  Under  ordinary  conditions  an 
electric  plant  working  24  hours  has  heavy  use  only 
part  of  the  time.  The  problem  has  been  to  devise 
some  means  of  storing  up  the  surplus  energy  at 
times  of  light  use,  so  that  the  additional  needs  for 
heat-making  could  be  met  without  greatly  increasing 
the  power  plant  capacity.  Inventors  have  been  work¬ 
ing  at  this,  and  reports  indicate  that  something  ap¬ 
proaching  practical  solution  of  the  problem  is  at 
hand,  so  that  current  for  house  heat  at  moderate 
price  may  come  after  a  time. 

* 

SUBSCRIBER  in  the  Hudson  Valley  says  that 
he  never  permits  his  dairy  cows  to  graze  “the 
first  green  down  of  Spring"  in  his  pastures.  Having 
made  a  special  effort  for  several  years  to  improve 
his  pastures,  he  is  convinced  that  the  slight  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  this  pale,  lush  vegetation  on  his 
cows  is  more  than  offset  by  the  damage  that  they 
do  to  pastures.  None  of  his  stock  goes  into  his 
pastures  until  the  grass  is  about  four  inches  high. 
The  first  grass  is  very  low  in  feeding  value.  It  con¬ 
tains  less  than  10  lbs.  of  dry  matter  per  100  lbs., 
whereas  more  mature  grass  runs  up  to  25  lbs.  Pas¬ 
tures  that  are  abused  and  set  back  by  early  Spring 
grazing,  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  to  develop  and 
improve.  If  protected  at  that  time,  they  will  be 
increasingly  useful  and  dependable  later  in  the 
year.  In  some  localities  cows  are  turned  onto  pas¬ 
tures  very  early  every  Spring,  and  are  expected 
later  in  the  season  to  make  milk  on  the  same  pas¬ 
tures  without  any  grain  feeding.  A  pasture  at  its 
best  does  not  supply  high-producing  cows  with  all 
the  nutrients  that  they  need.  Many  dairymen, 
therefore,  grain  their  cows  throughout  the  grazing 
season,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  their  pastures 
against  excessive  use. 

* 

LAST  season’s  world  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  3,415,000,000  bu.  This  does  not  include  Rus¬ 
sia  and  China,  for  which  no  figures  are  available.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  crop  distribution  is  that  some 
countries  ordinarily  in  surplus  have  a  short  crop 
and  others  generally  deficient  have  enough  for  their 
own  use  or  nearly  so.  This  will  lessen  somewhat 
the  volume  of  international  trade,  and  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  gain  so  far  as  handling  expense  is  concerned. 
The  Argentine  crop  is  quite  disappointing,  being 
only  half  the  previous  season’s  yield  and  of  lower 
quality.  Weather  was  unfavorable,  so  that  the  acre 
yield  is  only  about  seven  bushels  for  the  area  sown. 

* 

RECENTLY,  in  addressing  a  farmers’  meeting,  a 
railway  executive  said  that  the  freight  traffic 
this  year  would  be  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the 
roads.  Loadings  are  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  cars  a 
week.  By  using  bigger  locomotives  and  new  and 
better  cars,  the  roads  have  reduced  the  number  of 
engines  and  cars  needed  to  haul  the  nation’s  freight. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  improved  their  service 
and  effected  economies.  In  1925  they  had  200,000 
freight  cars  in  use ;  now  they  have  100,000  less,  but 
do  more  business,  and  do  it  quicker  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically.  The  leading  railroads  are  enjoying  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  prosperity.  Agriculture, 
however,  is  not  on  a  parity  with  other  major  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  treatment  that  it  receives  from  the 
roads.  It  is  handicapped  by  many  freight  rate  dis¬ 
criminations.  For  instance,  the  rate  on  a  mixed 
carload  of  produce  in  the  East  is  so  high  that  it 
prohibits  the  movement  of  freight  of  this  class  from 
areas  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  some  products  to 


others  in  which  they  are  needed  by  families  in  and 
near  small  towns.  Consequently  these  people  are 
compelled  to  pay  comparatively  high  prices  for  ap¬ 
ples,  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions  and  the  like,  or  do 
without  them,  while  farmers  in  surplus  areas  are 
deprived  of  a  home  market.  Many  small-town  com¬ 
munities  in  the  East  need  mixed  carloads  of  these 
products.  They  could  get  them  if  the  rate  on  a 
car  loaded  with  several  of  these  products  was  the 
same  as  the  rate  on  a  car  loaded  with  any  one  of 
them. 

* 

That  historical  tour  around  Cayuga  Lake,  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  3,  shows  what  an  amount  of  in¬ 
teresting  matter  in  such  lines  may  be  found  near 
our  homes  if  we  look  for  it.  The  Finger  Lakes  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery, 
mingled  with  a  variety  of  good  farming,  and  the 
automobile  furnishes  opportunity  for  seeing  a  large 
amount  in  one  day  without  being  hurried.  It  makes 
an  ideal  picnic  trip,  and  we  hear  of  similar  auto  ex¬ 
cursions  in  the  Fenimore  Cooper  country,  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Cortland  and  Genesee  valleys,  and  localities  in 
other  States,  where  scenery  and  varied  farming  are 
found — all  things  worth  looking  at  and  thinking 
about. 

* 

THE  cold  and  stormy  weather  at  this  time  of  the 
year  calls  attention  to  some  home  discomforts 
that  are  less  apparent  during  milder  and  more  genial 
seasons.  Lack  of  warmth  and  lack  of  convenient  wa¬ 
ter  supply  both  mean  physical  strain,  as  well  as 
being  among  those  minor  miseries  that  warp  one’s 
wholesomeness  of  outlook.  Country  people  have  grown 
beyond  the  period  when  they  regarded  modern  con¬ 
veniences  as  things  they  could  not  expect  to  pos¬ 
sess.  Perhaps  stormy  days  that  forbid  outside  work 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  studying  the  home 
problems,  and  planning  ways  and  means  to  increase 
the  comforts  of  the  farm  home. 

* 

THIS  number  of  The  Rural  Newt- Yorker  starts 
the  80th  year  of  consecutive  publication.  The 
first  issue,  dated  January  3,  1850,  had  16  pages.  Its 
aim,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  was  “Progress  and 
Improvement  in  rural  affairs.”  Its  policy  about 
public  matters  is  worth  reprinting : 

The  country  will  not  be  saved  or  ruined  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  success  or  defeat  of  any  political  organization. 
But  we  believe  it  is  always  safe  and  necessary  to  plant 
corn,  for  it  will  grow  in  proper  soil,  whatever  screws 
may  be  loose  in  party  machinery,  and  be  required  to 
sustain  life,  whoever  may  be  Governor  or  President. 

This  appears  to  be  sound  sense  for  1930,  both  as 
to  farming  and  politics.  In  the  news  columns,  we 
learn  that  Congress  was  having  troubles  of  its  own, 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  had  just  elected  a 
Speaker  after  “three  weeks  of  inglorious  struggling.” 
The  Postmaster  General’s  report  showed  16,747  post 
offices  in  the  country.  Postal  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  1S49  was  $4,905,176,  and  expenses,  $4,479,049, 
which  with  balance  on  hand,  left  $691,682  in  the  de¬ 
partment’s  treasury.  The  report  was  severe  on  the 
franking  privilege,  stating  that  free  matter  sent 
through  the  mail  by  Congressmen  would,  if  paid 
for,  amount  to  the  “enormous”  sum  of  $792,700. 
Among  the  max-ket  quotations,  we  find  that  butter 
brought  12c  per  pound;  cheese,  6c;  chickens  and 
turkeys,  6c ;  potatoes,  35c  per  bushel ;  wheat,  $1.04 
per  bushel ;  corn,  50c ;  flour,  $4.75  per  barrel ;  beef 
cattle,  $6  per  c-wt.  for  best ;  cows  with  calves,  $15 
to  $25,  and  hogs,  4  to  6c  per  pound. 


Brevities 

Winter  arrived  with  a  vengeance  in  some  of  cur 
North  Counti-y. 

Congress  has  appi-opriated  $1,290,000  for  fruit  fly 
work  in  Florida. 

• 

Quite  a  lot  of  the  Christmas  trees  sold  in  New  York 
this  year  were  from  Nova  Scotia. 

November  exports  of  meats  and  meat  products  were 
38,507,486  lbs.,  valued  at  $6,567,451. 

Cotton  ginning  up  to  the  middle  of  December  totaled 
13,461,630  bales,  or  about  6,730,800,000  lbs. 

New  Mexico  produced  1,575,000  bushels  of  dried 
beans  in  1929,  nearly  double  the  1928  crop. 

Among  seizures  by  food  authorities  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently  were  300  sacks  of  decayed  nutmegs. 

Stirring  up  the  lobbyists  at  Washington  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  searchlight  on  them  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good 
idea. 

During  a  recent  week  the  important  markets  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  imported  4,060,910 
lbs.  of  raw  wool. 

Kansas  has  12,687,000  acres  in  Winter  wheat,  the 
condition  in  December  being  estimated  at  92  per  cent, 
or  somewhat  better  than  the  previous  yeai\ 
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Middlemen  Show  Their  Teeth 

LEXANDER  LEGGE  and  Julius  Barnes  have 
had  a  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Legge  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a 
grain  speculator  and  exporter,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Wheat  Exchange,  head  of  the  grain  bureau 
during  the  war,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
head  of  the  council  of  business  men  created  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  to  stabilize  industry  whatever  that 
might  mean.  Testifying  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Barnes  described  a  conference  of  grain 
men  including  himself  with  Chairman  Legge,  in 
Mr.  Barnes’  office  on  December  4,  and  criticized  the 
policies  of  the  Farm  Board,  saying  that  they  were 
tending  to  overstimulate  the  production  of  wheat  and 
creating  a  “growing  bitterness”  among  grain  men. 
He  objected  to  loans  of  money  by  the  board  to 
wheat  associations  at  current  grain  prices  with  the 
understanding  that  producers  would  share  in  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price.  As  a  result  of  the  conference, 
Mr.  Barnes  said  the  policies  of  the  Farm  Board 
would  be  changed  in  the  matter  of  loans,  and  that 
in  the  future  grain  men  would  be  consulted  before 
major  policies  of  the  board  would  be  announced, 
and  that  co-operative  grain  associations  would  not 
be  able  to  borrow  government  money  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  independent  grain  operators.  He  said 
he  had  been  in  favor  of  farm  co-operation  since  1923, 
but  he  did  not  want  it  to  interfere  with  the  business 
of  grain  dealers. 

In  a  subsequent  statement  Mr.  Legge  admitted  the 
meeting  with  grain  dealers,  as  the  board  is  anxious 
to  receive  information  and  suggestions  from  all 
sources,  but  he  said  that  the  board  had  not  altered 
its  policies  as  a  result  of  his  meeting  with  the  grain 
dealers,  and  the  board  has  not  agreed  to  submit 
its  policies  to  the  grain  trade  before  taking  action. 
He  said  that  all  loans  have  been  made  at  the  rate 
provided  in  the  act  but  admitted  that  the  associa¬ 
tions  were  free  to  charge  members  an  additional  rate 
for  loans  to  individual  growers. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  in  Washington  of  both 
parties  arraigned  Mr.  Barnes  and  President  Win.  D. 
Butterworth,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  in  a  statement  cautioned  the  Farm 
Board  to  go  slowly  and  cautiously,  for  their  attitude 
to  the  Farm  Board.  Senator  Caraway  in  a  state¬ 
ment  deplored  the  private  meeting  with  the  grain 
men,  and  expressed  the  fear  that  farmers  would 
suspect  that  the  board  is  functioning  in  favor  of 
the  grain  dealers  and  in  opposition  to  wheat  grow¬ 
ers.  Congressman  Garber  of  Oklahoma,  accused 
Messrs.  Barnes  and  Butterworth  of  attempting  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  work  of  the  board  as  directed  by 
the  law,  and  finally  characterized  them  as  little  men 
rattling  around  in  small  places. 

Mr.  Julius  Barnes  and  his  fellow  grain  dealers  and 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  take  the  usual  view 
of  business  on  the  farm  marketing  problem.  They 
are  willing  that  public  money  may  be  spent  on  gov¬ 
ernmental  farm  bureaus  so  long  as  they  can  control 
and  direct  the  officials  and  make  sure  that  nothing 
is  done  to  lessen  their  profits.  They  are  sympathetic 
to  the  farmers’  economic  difficulties  so  long  as  the 
matter  is  limited  to  academic  discussion  and  stops 
short  of  a  practical  remedy.  Business  has  mul¬ 
tiplied  itself  in  the  field  of  distribution,  and  exacts 
heavy  tolls  as  the  farm  products  pass  through  their 
hands  from  producer  to  ultimate  consumer.  This 
middleman  system  has  become  arrogant,  greedy  and 
avaricious.  It  demands  liberal  profits  no  matter  what 
the  hardships  of  the  producers  may  be.  They  fix 
prices  for  both  producer  and  consumer,  and  take 
more  than  a  third  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The 
whole  purpose  of  farm  relief  is  to  get  a  reasonable 
share  of  that  dollar  for  the  producer.  If  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  brings  the  farmer  a 
fair  share  of  the  dollar  it  will  succeed.  If  it  fails 
to  do  so,  it  will  fail.  To  get  more  for  the  producers, 
the  board  must  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  the  sale  of  wheat  this  saving  must 
come  out  of  wheat  dealers  as  a  whole.  This  means 
fewer  dealers  or  less  profit  for  all.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  must  make  an  economic  readjustment  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  If  it  fails  to  effect  a  saving,  it  will  only 
add  a  new  burden  to  the  farm.  The  only  other 
alternative  would  be  higher  prices  to  the  consumer, 
and  the  general  feeling  is  that  retail  prices  of  food 
are  high  enough  already.  Besides,  competition  of  one 
kind  of  food  with  another  makes  horizontal  increases 
impractical.  When  potatoes  are  too  dear  people 
use  more  rice. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  made  no  new  demands  for  busi¬ 
ness.  When  the  State  of  New  York  initiated  the  work 
that  the  Federal  government  has  now  taken  up, 
dealers  and  local  chambers  of  commerce  made  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  demands.  They  succeeded  in  checking 


the  State  work  for  a  time  only  to  see  it  develop 
into  a  national  issue.  It  was  ever  so.  The  protest 
of  stage  coaches  did  not  defeat  the  railroads.  The 
disturbance  of  vested  interests  did  not  stop  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  automobiles.  Neither  will  the  profits 
of  a  few  grain  speculators  ultimately  defeat  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  economic  system  for  the  distribution  of 
farm  products. 


National  Grange  Meeting 

At  its  annual  meeting  the  National  Grange  reaf¬ 
firmed  its  belief  in  the  export  debenture  as  a  necessary 
part  of  any  adequate  farm  relief  under  our  present 
tariff  system. 

The  committee  on  education  stressed  the  importance 
of  continuous  teaching  of  fundamentals,  so  as  to  have  a 
sound  basis  on  which  to  work. 

As  to  land  policies  the  Grange  declared  against  the 
proposition  to  transfer  the  surface  rights  of  public 
lands  over  to  the  States.  A  related  resolution  was 
adopted  upholding  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  opposing  further  extension  of  grazing  rights  in  the 
already  overgrazed  forest  reserves  and  public  lands.  In 
this  same  general  connection,  the  Grange  reiterated  its 
demand  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  further  resolution  of  related  nature 
states  “that  when  the  time  again  comes  when  it  is  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  to  develop  reclamation  projects,  only 
those  projects  be  considered  that  are  capable  of  repay¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  their  cost  through  the  sale  of  electric 
current.” 

A  resolution  was  adopted  reciting  the  evils  of  branch 
and  chain  banking  and  declaring  itself  “opposed  to  na¬ 
tionwide  branch  banking  and  in  favor  of  legislation  which 
will  increase  the  desirability  of  individual  membership  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
that  body  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  extent  of  re¬ 
organizations  and  re-grouping  of  banks  at  present  in¬ 
dividually  operated,  and  upon  the  formation  of  new 
branches  and  chains.” 

One  of  the  most  generally  discussed  questions  before 
the  Grange  was  what  to  do  about  the  Philippines  in 
view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  immigration  from  that 
country,  as  well  as  the  greatly  increased  competition 
from  sugar  and  cocoanut  oil,  the  latter  so  generally 
used  in  making  oleomargarine.  The  resolution  as  final¬ 
ly  adopted  “urges  Congress  to  speed  the  accomplish¬ 
ment”  of  our  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines  as  soon 
as  a  stable  government  can  be  established. 

The  Grange  reaffirmed  its  position  on  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Muscle  Shoals.  This  position,  first  taken  at 
Portland,  Me.,  in  1926,  calls  for  continued  government 
ownership,  but  lease  to  a  private,  responsible  company 
willing  to  guarantee  full  production  of  fertilizers  on  a 
profits  limitation  basis,  supervised  by  a  farm  board. 

Other  resolutions  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  push  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  plant  quaran¬ 
tine  work ;  that  Congress  provide  more  men  and  money 
to  give  protection  against  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and  similar  highly  contagious  animal  and  plant  diseases  ; 
urging  President  Hoover  to  include  in  the  delegation  to 
the  Disarmament  Conference  at  least  one  representa¬ 
tive  of  agriculture,  and  that  the  Senate  take  early  ac¬ 
tion  toward  voting  adherence  to  the  World  Court  with 
proper  reservations. 

The  next  session  will  be  held  in  New  York  State, 
and  Fred  J.  Freestone,  master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  promised  a  seventh  degree  class  of  10,000  or 
more  next  year.  The  city  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided  upon  but  it  will  probably  be  either  Syracuse  or 
Rochester. 

Louis  J.  Taber  of  Columbus,  O.,  was  re-elected  na¬ 
tional  master  for  the  fourth  consecutive  term  of  two 
years  each  by  the  nearest  unanimous  vote  that  the 
Grange  has  ever  given  any  national  master  in  the  past 
25  years.  All  of  the  old  officials  were  re-elected  with 
the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  for  Leslie  R. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  for  the  three-year  term  on  the 
executive  committee,  and  .T.  Curtis  Hopkins,  master  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Grange,  as  assistant  steward, 
replacing  Ralph  W.  Smith  of  Iowa. 


Notes  from  West  Virginia 

Winter  surely  came  in  a  hurry  this  time  and  with 
all  the  cold  that  he  had  in  store.  Records  kept  in 
some  sections  here  for  the  past  40  years  show  nothing 
like  the  past  week  for  this  section  of  the  country.  Be¬ 
ginning  on  Friday  after  Thanksgiving  to  snow  it  turned 
considerably  colder.  Saturday  morning  found  it  only 
a  little  above  zero  at  Rocky  Point,  and  several  degrees 
colder  in  other  sections  close  by,  and  it  continued  cold 
for  a  week.  From  the  reports  I  am  getting  the  rest 
of  the  country  had  the  same  kind  of  weather  served 
them,  for  it  was  general  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  just  what 
this  will  mean  in  regard  to  the  next  year’s  fruit  crop. 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  mean  with  us  that  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  buds  will  be  either  killed  outright  or 
weakened,  so  that  they  will  be  finished  off  in  the 
Spring. 

We  had  no  hard  freeze  this  Fall  and  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  you  could  find  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  plum  and  pear  trees  in  bloom  and  a  few  apple  trees 
coming  out.  Willows  were  in  full  bloom  by  my  yard 
for  the  second  time  this  Summer,  this  being  the  case  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  all  the  fruit  buds  must  have  been  in 
a  rather  tender  condition  as  they  were  all  swelling  more 
or  less.  If  it  had  have  gradually  got  cold,  as  it  usually 
does,  they  would  have  had  time  to  toughen  up  and 
could  have  stood  more. 

Much  damage  was  done  otherwise  by  catching  folks 
before  they  had  packed  away  their  canned  fruit  in  safe 
places,  many  potatoes  were  frozen  because  the  final 
covering  was  not  on  or  cellar  windows  not  closed.  It 
caught  us  with  a  few  bushels  of  apples  in  one  house  oyer 
the  storage  cellar,  where  we  always  depend  on  leaving 
them  until  Christmas,  and  never  had  any  hurt  before. 
This  time  they  are  as  hard  as  stone.  We  did  not 
bother  them,  as  sometimes  in  the  dark  they  will  thaw 
out  and  be  all  right  only  a  little  drier.  Apple  market 
has  been  very  dull  with  us  for  the  past  three  weeks. 
I  cannot  account  for  it.  Folks  just  seemed  to  quit  buy¬ 
ing  and  were  not  buying  other  fruit  either.  Prices  are 
still  about  the  same. 

We  were  treated  with  a  little  farm  relief  this  year 
in  the  way  of  higher  taxes  in  our  county,  caused  mostly 
by  the  board  of  equalization  making  a  20  per  cent  cut 
in  all  the  real  estate  values  in  the  county.  They  ivere 
told  by  lots  of  the  business  men  and  best  farmers  that 
taxes  would  be  higher  for  the  ones  that  had  it  to  pay 
than  before,  but  could  not  be  convinced.  Here  is  just 
what  happened,  We  are  an  agricultural  county,  The 


farms  bear  the  large  part  of  the  burden,  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  a  cut  in  values  would  throw  more  of 
the  burden  on  personal  property,  but  it  did  not  work. 
It  is  necessary  to  raise  just  so  much  money  to  run 
the  county  government  and  the  schools.  With  the  cut 
in  valuation  the  levying  boards  had  to  put  the  levies 
up  to  the  limit.  This  looked  as  if  it  would  have  yet 
lowered  the  taxes  on  real  estate,  but  those  having  only 
personal  property,  seeing  the  higher  rate  of  taxes,  either 
put  their  money  in  bonds  or  failed  to  turn  it  in.  The 
farmer  who  had  the  land  that  could  not  be  hidden,  and 
the  live  stock  and  farm  machinery  out  there  in  the  fields, 
got  it,  as  the  saying  is,  in  the  neck.  L.  G.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


American  Pomological  Society  Awards 

The  Wilder  silver  medal,  one  of  the  highest  awards 
made  by  the  American  Pomological  Society,  has  been 
given  to  W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  of  Canada  Horticul¬ 
turist,  for  his  work  in  breeding  new  varieties  in  apples 
and  his  contribution  to  horticulture  generally.  This 
was  given  at  the  meeting  recently  held  at  Roanoke,  Va. 

For  the  past  41  years  Mr.  Macoun  has  been  Do¬ 
minion  Horticulturist  at  the  Canadian  Government  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm.  Ottawa,  and  in  that  time,  due  to  his 
work  in  developing  new  varieties  of  apples  and  other 
fruit,  the  Wilder  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  farm 
eight  times.  The  Wilder  silver  medal  is  the  highest 
award  that  is  given  to  an  individual.  It  originated 
from  a  bequest  of  Marshall  IJ.  Wilder,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1848,  and  is  the  oldest  society  of  its  kind 
in  North  America.  Mr.  Wilder  set  aside  $1,000,  “the 
income  to  be  offered  in  Wilder  medals  from  time  to 
time  for  objects  of  special  interest.” 

Two  years  ago  the  Canadian  Government  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  was  awarded  the  Wilder  medal  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Melba  apple,  a  new  variety  of  Sum¬ 
mer  apple  and  a  daughter  of  the  famous  McIntosh  Red. 
The  development  of  the  Melba  apple  began  in  1898 
from  seeds  of  the  McIntosh  Red,  which  has,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  won  the  highest  awards  at  the  Imperial 
Fruit  Show  in  England,  as  the  best  dessert  apple.  The 
McIntosh  Red  was  originated  in  1796 'in  Dundas  Coun¬ 
ty  near  Ottawa,  by  John  McIntosh,  a  pioneer  settler 
in  Ontario.  It. is  a  late  Fall  apple  of  good  size,  hand¬ 
some  red  skin  with  white  juicy  flesh  and  delicious 
flavor.  The  Melba  is  regarded  as  a  worthy  descendant 
of  a  famous  parent  and  in  1928  received  a  high  award 
at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  Belgium.  The  first  Melba  apples  were  picked  in 
1908.  Since  then  it  has  been  grown  in  several  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  great  success 
and  its  merits  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  which,  after  investiga¬ 
tion,  made  the  award. 


New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9-10.  The  exhibits  will  be  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  premium  money  totaling  $850  is  available. 
Premiums  for  individual  entries  of  potatoes  are  on  the 
basis  of  $15  first  award.  Other  vegetables  run  to  a 
first  premium  of  $7.  and  there  are  liberal  sweepstakes 
and  offerings  for  association  displays. 

There  will  be  classes  for  market  packs  of  cabbage, 
carrots,  celery  and  onions,  with  first  prize  of  $10,  and 
second  of  $5. 

Program  and  premium  list  with  detailed  announce¬ 
ments  may  be  had  by  addressing  Secretary  Howard 
Crandall,  417^  Hector  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  show  is 
open  to  all  New  York  growers  and  entries  should  be 
sent  to  C.  H.  Riley,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


Soy  Beans  in  Maryland 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  are 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Soy  beans.  Somerset  Co., 
Md.,  took  first  and  many  other  prizes  on  Soy  beans  at 
the  National  Show  at  Chicago  last  year.  The  land 
here  is  a  clay  loam  and  very  little  sand. 

Soy  beans  should  be  inoculated  the  first  year.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  do  this  has  turned  many  against  them.  I  have 
seen  a  wonderful  growth  of  them  on  land  that  would 
scarcely  grow  anything  else. 

I  think  we  have  the  best  year-around  climate  in  the 
country  with  very  little  snow.  We  have  plenty  of 
rain  during  the  growing  season  and  one  can  have  green 
pasture  the  year  around  by  seeding  some  rye,  wheat  or 
Scarlet  clover. 

Dairying  has  made  great  strides  and  it  is  said  that 
milk  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  here  than  any  place 
in^  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed.  I  came  here  from 
Webster  Co.,  Ia.,  three  years  ago,  and  have  never 
wished  to  go  back  there  to  live.  j.  h. 

Somerset  Co.,  Md. 


Pennsylvania  Fruit  Inspection 

Almost  four  out  of  every  five  cars  of  fruit  loaded  at 
Pennsylvania  shipping  points  during  October  were  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  Federal-State  inspectors.  The  total  of  cars 
inspected  was  1,257. 

Although  the  apple  and  grape  crops  were  both  shorter 
than  in  1928  and  shipments  correspondingly  lighter,  the 
demand  for  the  inspection  service  exceeded  that  of  a 
year  ago  when  1,158  cars  were  certified  during  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  total  inspections  for  the  year  to  November 
1  were  1,882  cars,  nearly  300  more  than  were  inspected 
during  the  previous  year  to  November  1,  according  to 
D.  M.  James,  supervisor  of  the  work.  During  the  past 
grape  season,  a  total  of  862  cars  of  Pennsylvania  grapes, 
or  about  98  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments,  were  cer¬ 
tified  at  shipping  points. 


Iceland’s  Industries 

CELAND  is  not  generally  thought  of  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  country,  but  the  fisheries  are  important,  and 
the  country  as  a  wffiole  has  improved  in  economic- 
condition  during  recent  years.  About  60.000  tons  of 
cod  and  130.000  barrels  of  herring  were  taken  last 
season.  Its  exports  the  nine  months  of  1929  wrere 
around  $11,500,000  and  imports  $9,000,000.  The 
herring  catch  is  mainly  made  into  oil,  approximate¬ 
ly  20,000  gallons  being  last  year’s  yield. 
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...  a  picturized 

story  that  means  millions  of  dollars 
to  AMERICAN  FARMERS 


More  than  800,000  farmers  in 
America  used  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda  last  season  to  grow  better 
crops  .  .  .  bigger  crops  . . .  more 
profitable  ones.  Ira  C.  Marshall 
of  Dola,  O.,  4-time  Corn  King  of 
the  World,  has  used  it  on  every¬ 
one  of  his  record  crops. 

Pictures  below  tell  the  whole 


HOW  story — how  this  marvel¬ 
ous  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  mined, 
refined  and  shipped  to  America 
— how  it  is  used — how  it  works 
its  wonders  on  your  crops. 

Write  for  valuable  free  book — 
“How  to  Fertilize”.  Tells  how  to 
fertilize  corn,  wheat,  and  all  other 
crops.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1. 


AT  LEFT— HowChilean 
Nitrate  is  blasted  from 
the  ground  in  Chile,  the 
first  stage  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  making  it 
ready  for  you. 


BELOW—  How  a  great 
“oficina”  looks.  Where 
Chilean  Nitrate  goes 
through  the  extensive 
processes  that  make  it  so 
effective  on  your  crops. 


AT  LEFT — How 

Chilean  Nitrate  is 
used  asside  dress¬ 
ing  for  corn. 

It  can  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  machine 
orby  hand, quickly 
—easily. 


ABOVE — How  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  is  brought  to  America 
from  far-off  Chile,  to  put 
more  money  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  American  farmers. 


AT  RIGHT— Ira  C.  Marshall 
of  Dola,  Ohio,  4-time  Com 
King  of  the  World  com¬ 
paring  corn  on  which  he 
used  Chilean  Nitrate  (at 
right)  with  corn  that  re¬ 
ceived  none.  He  used 
Chilean  Nitrate  on  every 
one  of  his  record  crops. 


100  YEARS  OF  SERVICE— 1930  marks  the  100th  year  r 
since  the  first  importation  of  Chilean  Nitrate  to  the  U.  S. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  20-B 
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Save  Time  mi  Money! 


With  a  SHAW 
'  DU- ALL  TRACTOR 

Got  this  better  power  Gar¬ 
den  Tractor  at  less  cost.  Fine 
foremal)  farms, Truck  Gardens 
estates,  etc.  Does  work  of 
k6men.  Simple, 

1  economical. 

SOLD  ON  TEN 
DAYS'  TRIAL. 

I  Rons  belt  machinery.  It  need  never  be 
idle.  Made  in  walking  or  riding  types. Two 
speed  gear.  Patented  tool  control  ..Gauge 
Wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

Special  Offer— Write  for  Factory  Offer 
and  Free  Catalog.  Address  Div.  ®yj 

SHAW  MFG.  C0.,  Galesbnrg,  Han. 


Plows— Seeds 
Cultivates  . 


Power 'Mower 
Attachments 

f  omiBhed  in 
both  reel  and 
cutter  bartypea 


.  TJitcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  eteel. adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  trri- 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

|  Owensboro  Dltcher&  GraderCo.._ 
Inc.  “Box  1034 
I  Owensboro, 

Ky. 


Without  Investment 

w  I  want  an  ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic  man  in  every  county  to  join 
me  in  the  oil  business.'  I’ll  make 
-him  my  partner,  furnish  every¬ 
thing  that’s  needed  to  do  business 
and  divide  the  profits  50  -  SO  every 
ek.  I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with  me  on 
3  basis — ready  for  a  hundred  more,  part  or  full  time. 
3  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  quick,  permanent  success. 

PENGARD, OHIO, MADE 
430.00  IN  ONE  WEEK 


mery,  Iowa,  made  $216  first  week  he  started. 
3U  too  can  make  big  money.  No  investment  or 
perience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  F urnish 

erythingfree.It’sagreatbusiness.  Everybody 


:rms  for  nationally  known  lines— Cen-Pe-Lo 
.tor  Oils-Columbia  Paints  and  Roofing.  W  e  ship  direct 
■m  nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Payyou  every  week. 
-  -  —  -  —  for  this  chance.  Jost  Bay, 


i  i  ii  send  complete  particulars 
at  applications  get  the  preference.  Art  Now  I 

P.  T-  Webster,  General  Manager 

sntral  Petroleum  Co.  CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Garden  Notes  for  January 

The  less  enthusiastic  amateur  garden¬ 
ers  find  but  little  to  interest  themselves  in 
during  the  present  month,  for  everything 
in  the  outdoor  garden  is  in  dormant  con¬ 
dition,  and  but  little  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  gardening.  Yet  in  but  a  few 
short  weeks  the  commencement  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  growing  season  will  be  with  us  once 
again,  and  we  shall  sally  forth  with 
spades  and  digging  forks,  with  rakes  and 
trowels,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and 
tubers  which  are  to  form  the  foundation 
for  the  Summer  and  Fall  displays.  Qual¬ 
ities  the  successful  gardener  must  ever 
possess  are  faith  and  optimism — these 
coupled  with  knowledge  and  intelligent 
work  will  truly  cause  “the  desert  to  blos¬ 
som  as  the  rose.” 

Keeping  the  above  facts  in  mind  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  do  everything  possible  to 
have  all  ready  when  the  season  of  hustle 
and  bustle  arrives — and  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  where  a  greenhouse  finds  a  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  much  will  be 
found  to  keep  the  gardener  busy  even 
now,  and  the  task  connected  therewith 
will  multiply  as  the  year  advances. 

All  flower  pots  and  pans  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  by  scrubbing  in  hot  water 
(no  soap  to  be  used)  both  inside  and  out. 
The  use  of  dirty  pots  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
precated,  for  it  leads  to  trouble  with 
disease.  Air  cannot  pass  freely  through 
dirty  pots,  hence  the  roots  of  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  such  are  not  as  healthy  as  should 
be.  Pots  should  never  be  used  in  a  wet 
state,  for  this  causes  the  soil  to  adhere 
to  the  sides  and  difficulty  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  when  the  plants  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  pots,  causing  breakage  of  the 
root  system.  While  the  use  of  wet  pots 
is  wrong,  it  is  equally  as  reprehensible  to 
use  new  pots  fresh  from  the  kiln.  If 
plants  are  placed  in  these  the  pot  (be¬ 
ing  so  very  dry)  rapidly  absorbs  water 
from  the  soil  and  this  causes  the  soil  to 
stick  to  the  pot.  The  correct  procedure 
is  to  soak  the  new  pots  in  water  until 
they  have  absorbed  a  reasonable  amount 
(say  in  five  or  ten  minutes)  and  then 
allow  them  to  dry  in  the  air  before  use. 

Seed  flats  should  be  mended  and 
cleaned.  A  coat  of  hot  lime-wash  inside 
will  do  much  good.  New  seed  flats  which 
will  be  required  should  be  made  up. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  a  heap  of 
compost  in  readiness  for  seed  sowing, 
transplanting  and  potting  up  young 
plants.  This  should  consist  of  good  top 
soil  (loam),  sharp  sand  and  humus  or 
flaky  leaf  mold  in  such  proportions  that 
the  mixture  is  light  and  friable.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  will  be  found  that  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  humus,  and  one  part  sand  will 
give  a  compost  of  the  desired  texture.  No 
manure  or  fertilizer  is  desirable  for  plants 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  The  whole 
should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  a 
%-in.  mesh.  If  a  finer  soil  is  desired  for 
seed  sowing  it  can  be  screened  as  re¬ 
quired.  Anything  finer  than  %-in.  is 
not  so  good  for  transplanting  or  potting, 
as  it  is  liable  to  become  muddy  under  the 
influence  of  repeated  watering. 

Some  of  the  slower  growing  seeds,  such 
as  Vinca,  Begonias,  Cleome,  Torenia, 
Abutilons,  etc.,  may  be  sown  in  the  green¬ 
house  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  but  if  you  have  no  such  con¬ 
venience  and  have  to  depend  on  a  window 
garden  wait  at  least  another  month  be¬ 
fore  sowing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
usually  better  to  purchase  plants  of 
these  subjects  which  require  a  long  sea¬ 
son  under  glass  from  a  dealer  at  setting- 
out  time. 

It  may  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
some  readers  to  know  that  the  fine  mod¬ 
ern  hybrid  Delphiniums  can  be  raised 
as  half-hardy  annuals  with  truly  mag¬ 
nificent  results.  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  any  time  during 
January  and  the  resulting  seedlings  trans¬ 
planted  into  flats  and  later  potted  on  as 
required,  until  by  the  end  of  April  (when 
they  may  be  set  out  in  the  open  ground) 
they  will  be  strong  plants  in  four  or  five- 
inch  pots.  Grow  the  young  plants  in  a 
light  position  in  a  greenhouse  having  a 
night  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees. 
The  day  temperature  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  60  degrees  under  the  influence  of 
sun  heat,  but  ample  ventilation  must  be 
given  on  all  favorable  occasions.  Such 
plants  planted  in  good  mellow  soil  con¬ 
taining  some  lime,  in  an  open  position, 
will  produce  wonderful  spikes  of  bloom 
from  midsummer  until  late  Fall.  They 
are,  of  course,  perennial,  and  give  even 
better  results  during  the  second  season. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  tulips  and  other 
Spring-flowering  bulbs  which  have  been 
rooting  in  a  cool  cellar  or  in  a  cold- 
frame,  or  out  of  doors  under  a  covering 
of  sand  or  similar  material,  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  more  genial  temperature 
of  the  greenhouse  or  living-room  as  oc¬ 
casion  demands.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  the  pots  or  other  receptacles 
be  well  filled  with  a  strong  root  growth 
before  introducing  the  subjects  to  heat. 
Failure  to  observe  this  condition  can  only 
result  is  crippled  flowers  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  If  the  bulbs  have  been  correctly 
stored  since  potting  in  a  cool  place  they 
will  be  in  fit  condition  for  bringing  into 
warmth  when  the  shoots  are  about  two 
inches  long.  Accustom  them  gradually 
to  the  light  and  after  they  have  developed 
a  healthy  green  color  expose  them  to  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible.  Never  allow 
bulbs  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water,  which 
should  just  have  the  chill  taken  off. 

Water  should  gradually  be  withheld 
from  Poinsettias  until  they  have  lost  all 
their  foilage,  when  they  may  be  stored 
away  under  a  bench  or  in  some  other 
dry  place  until  propagating  time  comes 


around.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Fuch¬ 
sias,  heliotropes  and  Lantanas  which 
have  been  rested  may  be  trimmed  back 
and  started  into  growth  in  a  light  position 
in  the  greenhouse.  Frequent  spraying  of 
the  tops  on  bright  days  quickly  induces 
“breaks”  to  appear,  and  if  desired  these 
can  be  used  as  cuttings  in  the  manner  I 
will  describe  next  month. 

Buddleias  should  now  be  flowering  free¬ 
ly  in  a  cool  house,  and  after  they  are  past 
they  should  be  cut  right  down  and  kept 
rather  on  the  dry  side  until  fresh  growth 
appears. 

See  that  cold  frames  are  given  plenty 
of  ventilation  on  every  favorable  occa¬ 
sion,  for  “coddling”  is  the  cause  of  much 
loss  among  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  Poly¬ 
anthus  and  other  hardy  plants  which  we 
winter  in  frames.  Choose  a  sunny  day 
and  pick  off  any  decayed  leaves  which 
may  be  present. 

One  of  the  least  fatiguing  phases  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  is  the  perusal  of  the  seed  and 
nursery  catalogs  which  at  this  season  of 
the  year  arrive  in  great  profusion.  The 
alluring  photographs  and  color  plates  and 
the  fascinating  descriptive  matter  which 
they  contain  makes  optimistic  reading, 
and  while  it  is  not  prudent  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  the  claims  made  for 
certain  specialties,  yet  much  of  value 
can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  cata¬ 
logs.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  out  the 
seed  order  to  get  it  placed  without  un¬ 
due  delay,  for  late  orders  do  not  always 
receive  the  same  careful  attention  as 
those  received  earlier,  and  it  is  important 
to  have  seeds  and  other  supplies  on  hand 
when  they  are  needed.  Make  out  the  or¬ 
der  with  care,  trying  out  new  varieties 
in  a  modest  way,  and  relying  chiefly  on 
well-tried  favorites  for  the  main  crops 
and  displays.  Deal  only  with  firms  of 
repute,  and  if  occasional  sowings  of  seed 
fail  to  germinate  do  not  be  too  hasty  in 
blaming  the  supply  house,  for  very  few 
firms  today  send  out  seeds  of  inferior 
germinating  power,  and  inattention  in 
some  detail  of  sowing  or  after  care  can 
easily  spell  failure. 

Don’t  neglect  to  get  in  a  stock  of  in¬ 
secticide  and  fungicides — you  will  surely 
need  them  before  the  season  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  Artificial  manures  will  also  be 
required.  Many  gardeners  rely  entirely 
upon  the  “made-up”  artificials  compound¬ 
ed  according  to  the  special  formulas 
and  calculated  to  supply  all  the  required 
food  materials.  Others  use  nitrogenous, 
phosphatic  and  potash  manures  separate¬ 
ly  as  the  various  crops  demand.  For  the 
amateur  the  first  mentioned  will  prove 
most  satisfactory  for  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  quantities  to  use  and  effects 
produced,  is  essential  for  good  results 
with  such  manures  as  acid  phosphate, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Plants  in  the  window  garden  will  re¬ 
quire  careful  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering  at  this  time  of  the  year — too 
much  water  is  quite  as  detrimental  as  too 
little.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  examine 
tne  plants  each  morning  and  just  before 
the  soil  becomes  really  dry  to  give  a  good 
soaking  with  tepid  water.  Repeated  drib- 
blings  are  worse  than  useless.  Palms, 
ivy  and  such  like  subjects  should  have 
the  leaves  sponged  with  soapy  water  at 
bi-weekly  intervals.  This  treatment  pre¬ 
vents  the  pores  through  which  they 
breathe  from  becoming  clogged  and  at 
the  same  time  controls  insect  pests.  On 
very  cold  nights  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  slip  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper  between 
the  plants  and  the  glass. 

Whenever  climate  conditions  permit, 
the  pruning  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  proceeded  with.  Only  those 
shrubs  which  bloom  in  the  late  Summer 
or  Fall  should  be  dealt  with  at  this  time, 
otherwise  a  portion  of  the  Spring  display 
will  be  sacrificed.  Among  flowering  shrubs 
Hydi’angea  paniculata,  Caryopteris  in- 
cana,  Hibiscus  syriacus  (Althaea),  Big- 
nonia  radicans,  Spiraea  japonica,  S.  An¬ 
thony  Waterer,  and  Yitex  species  may  be 
pruned  hard  back.  Cuttings  of  the  one- 
year-old  growth  of  most  of  these  shrubs 
will  root  readily.  They  should  be  cut  to 
a  length  of  from  six  to  eight  inches,  tied 
into  conveniently  sized  bundles,  and 
packed  in  damp  sand  or  peat  moss  with 
the  upper  ends  exposed  to  the  air  until 
such  time  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
when  they  may  be  planted  in  rows  in.  the 
garden,  there  to  emit  roots,  produce 
growth  and  develop  into  sturdy  young 
plants.  Grapevines  and  fruit  trees  can 
also  be  pruned.  If  rabbits  are  trouble¬ 
some  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  the  prun- 
ings  on  the  ground  so  the  rodents  can 
gnaw  at  those  instead  of  injuring  the 
bark  of  the  trees. 

Do  not  allow  snow  to  remain  on  hedges 
or  on  single  specimen  evergreens.  As  it 
becomes  wet  and  heavy  it  tends  to  dam¬ 
age  the  branches.  The  latter  part  of  the 
present  month  is  a  good  time  to  spray 
fruit  trees  and  oi’namental  shrubs  which 
are  infested  with  scale.  Lime-sulphur  or 
miscible  oil  sprays  give  good  results. 
Where  mice  are  troublesome  tramp  the 
snow  down  hard  about  the  bases  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  T.  H.  everett. 

New  York. 


Dodging  Bean  Weevils 

The  inquirer  on  page  1304  plants  his 
beans  too  early.  If  he  would  plant  later 
the  insect  that  deposits  the  egg  in  the 
bean  would  be  gone.  I  live  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio  and  plant  after  June  10.  I 
never  have  bugs  in  my  beans  when  I 
plant  late.  G.  W.  M. 

Ohio. 
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you  dust 
or  If  you  spray 

Sherwin-Williams  solves  your  problems  with  the  most 
efficient  product  in  either  case.  The  new  D.L.S.  Dust, 
with  or  without  Arsenate  of  Lead,  comes  to  you  after  L 
exhaustive  tests  made  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Exper¬ 
iment  Station.  Results  obtained  in  1928  showed  that 


Read  what  these  growers  say  of  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


among  apples  dusted  with  D.L.S.  Dust  only  4.4  per 
cent  scab  was  present,  whereas  23.9  per  cent  of  the 
apples  on  which  300-mesh  sulfur  was  used  were  scabby. 

C.  J.  Neal  of  Cleveland,  who  used  D.L.S.  Dust  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  said:  "The  result  was  so  out¬ 
standing  .  .  .  that  I  will  use  far  more  next  year." 


If  you  spray 

On  fine  waxy  fruit,  for  positive  control  of  russeting, 
use  the  Original  Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  This  old  favorite 
among  the  country’s  leading  growers  has  no  equal. 
Y  on  pay  no  freight  on  water.  No  fuss  in  mixing.  Nc 
nozzle  clogging.  No  waste.  Can’t  burn  foliage,  can’t 
deteriorate.  Easy  to  handle,  powerful  in  action. 

Prepare  for  the  season’s  spraying  needs  now.  See 
your  local  Sherwin-Williams  dealer.  He  will  help  you 
pack  a  big  percentage  of  top-price 
"extra  fancy"  fruit. 

Send  for  full  information 

Write  us  for  valuable  information 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime 


on 


Sulfur  and  Mulsoid-Sulfur.  Dis¬ 
cussed  particularly  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  grower.  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.,  Dept.  735,  601  Canal  Road, 
N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Trade-mark  Registered 
©  1929,  S-W  Co. 


Replying  to  yours  of  the  16th  would  say  that  I  have  used 
your  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  like  it 
better  than  liquid  as  there  is  no  burning  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  very  convenient  to  handle. 

The  size  package,  12  J  2  lbs.,  is  all  right  for  me  as  /  am 
using  25  lbs.  in  400  gal.  Summer  Spray  of  water. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

Paul  Judson, 

Judson  Farm,  Kinderhook,  New  York. 


I  have  300  acres  of  fruit.  I  used  your  Dry  Lime  Sulfur, 
in  a  small  way,  several  years  ago.  The  results  were  good, 
but  I  was  unable  to  determine,  at  that  time,  whether 
your  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  was  better  than  liquid  lime  sulfur. 
This  Season  I  bought  about  5000  lbs.  of  your  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  and  used  it  according  to  your  directions  and  1 
have  gotten  the  finest  results  from  it  I  have  ever 
obtained  since  I  have  been  growing  fruit. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

H.  W .  Allison, 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 


The  Marshall  Farm  Orchards  consisting  of  6500  trees  of 
McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Wealthy,  and  Graven - 
stein  have  been  sprayed  with  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 

The  control  of  Apple  Scab,  on  McIntosh  and  Deli¬ 
cious  particularly,  during  this  period  has  been  uniformly 
successful  and  the  finish  of  the  fruit  has  been  splendid, 
due  to  the  absence  of  russeting. 

The  convenience  and  ease  of  handling  your  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  has  also  appealed  to  us. 

Y  ours  very  truly, 

George  A.  Marshall, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Convenient  12  lb.  bag 


Mulsoid-Sulfur 
especially  for  peaches 
Peach  growers  praise  this  new  Sherwin- 
Williams  product.  It  prevents  brown 
rot  and  scab.  Mixes  easily  and  evenly 
k^in  water.  Write  for  full  information.^ 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  White  Peace 

It  lies  not  on  the  sunlit  hill 
Nor  on  the  sunlit  plain : 

Nor  ever  on  any  running  stream 
Nor  on  the  unclouded  main — 


But  sometimes,  through  the  Soul  of  Man, 
Slow  moving  o’er  his  pain 
The  moonlight  of  a  perfect  peace 
Floods  heart  and  brain. 

—William  Sharp  (1855-1905). 


We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
imperial  cake.  This  is  an  old-fashioned 
cake  of  excellent  quality.  The  original 
recipe  has  no  baking  powder,  but  we 
prefer  to  use  a  little.  It  calls  for  one 
pound  sugar,  rubbed  to  a  cream  with 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Beat 
eight  eggs  separately  ;  if  eggs  are  small 
use  ten.  Add  yolks  to  creamed  mixture, 
then  stir  in  one  pound  of  flour  in  which 
one  teaspoonful  baking  powder  has  been 
sifted.  Then  fold  in  the  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs,  and  lastly  1^4  lbs.  finely 
sliced  citron  peel  dredged  with  flour,  and 
%  lb.  chopped  walnut  meats.  Bake  in  loaf 
1 12  or  two  hours. 

* 

We  like  to  soak  all  white  clothes,  and 
to  boil  them  too.  In  laundering  table 
linen,  if  it  is  soaked  in  lukewarm  or  cold 
water  for  one-half  hour  and  a  little  soap 
applied  directly  to  any  known  grease 
spot,  the  dirt  will  be  loosened,  and  half 
the  job  done.  Prepare  fresh,  hot,  soapy 
water  for  the  washing  process.  Keep 
plenty  of  thick  suds,  as  they  float  out  the 
displaced  dirt.  Many  stains  made  by 
chocolate  and  cocoa,  coffee,  eggs,  grease, 
ice  cream,  tea  and  salad-dressing,  if  not 
too  serious,  come  out  easily  with  plenty  of 
soap  and  warm  water.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  boil  the  linen  at  every  washing ;  every 
other  time  is  sufficient.  Rinse  well  in 
several  waters. 

When  the  linen  lias  been  wrung  dry, 
stretch  each  piece,  and  hang  very  straight, 
as  good  hanging  helps  in  the  ironing. 
Pinning  by  the  edges  induces  tears,  so 
hang  each  piece  well  over  the  line  either 
half  or  one-third  over.  If  they  are  taken 
tdown  while  half  dry,  you  are  sure  to 
have  an  even  dampness,  which  facilitates 
ironing.  Use  a  hot,  heavy  iron,  on  the 
right  side,  then  on  the  wrong.  This  will 
develop  a  high  gloss  and  make  the 
pattern  shine  prettily. 


Buying  for  Convenience  and 
Time  Saving 

Exploring  for  new  or  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  household  articles  is  always  a 
delight.  The  list  of  things  I  want  to  fell 
you  about  is  so  long  at  present  I  dare  not 
look  in  another  shop  or  even  in  a  window 
for  fear  I  will  see  more  that  will  demand 
to  be  mentioned. 

As  usual  I  have  cou'fiiiGd  most  time  to 
kitchen  things,  but  there  are  a  few  others. 
No  doubt  you  have  all  experienced  the 
problem  of  too  small  closet  space.  We 
have  usually  been  able  to  manage  by 
using  bars  on  which  to  hang  the  hangers. 
However  there  are  closets  too  narrow  for 
that  and  for  such  closets  there  are  ad¬ 
justable  bars  that  will  be  found  a  great 
help.  Since  looking  into  the  matter  I 
find  several  tvpes  of  these  bars ;  surely 
one  will  be  what  you  are  wanting.  They 
slide  in  and  out  in  the  same  way  that 
curtain  rods  go  together,  but  are  screwed 
to  the  wall  at  only  one  end. 

Haven’t  you  been  thinking  you  would 
like  some  of  the  dainty  new  sheets  and 
pillow  cases?  So  far  as  I  was  concerned 
the  price  of  all  I  saw  was  too  much ;  yes¬ 
terday  though  I  saw  some  white  with 
colored  borders  that  seemed  even  smarter 
to  me  than  the  solid  color,  and  were  most 
reasonable;  in  fact  cheaper  than  plain 
white  sheets.  The  sheets  were  $1  and  the 
pillow  cases  were  39  cents.  They  did  not 
look  slimzy,  but  the  proof  of  that  is  ever 
in  the  washing. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  who  fall 
and  hurt  themselves  in  the  bathtub,  so 
it  is  not  in  fun  that  I  mention  bathtub 
mats.  They  are  made  of  rubber  and  have 
suction  cups  that  prevent  any  slipping  of 
the  mat  and  hence  of  you.  For  use  in 
the  tub  or  when  stepping  out  are  quite 
the  most  attractive  mats  of  sponge  rubber. 
In  design  and  appearence  a  little  way  off 
they  remind  you  of  hooked  rugs.  You 
would  like  them,  and  the  cost  is  $1.25, 
no  more  than  a  cloth  mat. 

Speaking  of  slipping  reminds  me  that 
in  many  homes  are  rugs  that  slip  and 
slide  in  dangerous  fashion.  For  such  rugs 
there  is  a  solution,  and  one  that  will  put 
them  in  their  place  to  stay.  A  manufac¬ 
turer  is  making  a  material  that  is  applied 
to  the  under  side  of  the  rugs  and  is 


really  non-skid,  due  to  tiny  bubble-like 
structures  of  rubber  which  cover  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  advertise  it  for  homes  where 
there  is  “a  little  fellow  and  a  dog”  but 
some  of  us  older  ones  value  our  own 
safety  as  well,  though  we  cherish  the  boy 
and  his  dog. 

A  gift  came  to  me  last  Spring  which 
has  been  a  shining  light  in  my  kitchen 
since,  and  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell 
you  about  it.  (Saying  that  it  is  a  “shin¬ 
ing  light”  may  seem  trite,  but  actually  its 
shine  is  a  part  of  its  attraction.)  My 
gift  was  a  set  of  two  saucepans,  one 
open  and  one  with  a  cover,  a  mixing  bowl 
and  a  pudding  pan.  They  are  generous 
in  size  and  made  of  what  I  think  is 
chrome  steel  nickel  plated,  they  are  made 
to  withstand  a  great  heat  and  have  a 
long  life  guaranteed  to  them.  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  see  them  as  shiny  «and  clean  as 
new  after  each  time  they  are  used,  and 
with  no  scouring  to  keep  them  that  way. 
Nice  hot  sudsy  water,  then  a  rinsing  in 
clear  hot  water,  and  when  wiped  immedi¬ 
ately  they  resume  their  pristine  sheen. 
Of  course  sometimes  the  inside  may  need 
more  attention,  but  the  outside  seems 
always  to  keep  perfectly,  merely  being 
washed.  How  those  housewives  of  bygone 
days  would  love  them,  they  who  were 
rated  by  the  shine  on  their  copper  and 
brass  kettles.  There  are  other  articles 
made  in  the  same  material  besides  those 
I  have  named.  The  metal  is  stainless. 

For  cleaning  the  pots  and  pans  that 
simply  have  to  be  scoured  comes  a  new 
form  of  steel  wool.  It  is  covered  with 
fabric  where  it  is  held  and  is  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form  to  be  held  and  used  like  a 
brush.  One  important  thing  about  it  is 
that  is  has  been  treated  so  it  resists  rust, 


Cutter  for  French  Fried  Potatoes 


and  has  a  loop  from  which  to  hang  it 
when  not  in  use.  There  are  two  sizes, 
the  smaller  costing  10  cents.  Many  house¬ 
hold  uses'  are  claimed  for  it,  from  cleaning 
suede  shoes  to  the  afore-mentioned  pots 
and  pans. 

For  the  refrigerator  that  is  crowded 
are  fine  boxes  with  covers  in  enamel  ware. 
They  may  be  stacked  and  still  allow  for 
adequate  circulation  of  air.  Glass  boxes 
with  covers  for  butter  and  any  other 
foods  that  need  covering  lest  they  absorb 
odors  may  be  bought  for  10  cents  for 
each  part.  For  milk  bottles  there  are 
sanitary  bottle  covers,  too. 

Paper  plates  may  make  you  think  of 
picnics,  but  when  they  appear  as  they  do 
now  I  think  it  is  time  to  welcome  _  them 
into  our  home  for  casual  entertaining. 
When  sandwiches  and  cakes  are  served 
I  see  no  reason  why  other  dishes  need  be 
used,  these  are  so  attractive,  and  simplify 
the  work  of  cleaning  up  so  much.  For 
parties  whether  grown  up  or  children’s, 
for  Sunday  night,  when  just  the  family 
is  gathered  around,  they  will  do  their 
share  to  make  things  appealing.  The 
plates  come  with  the  prettiest  borders 
similiar  to  our  china  plates,  and  the 
napkins  can  be  had  in  such  a  variety  of 
shades  and  designs,  in  linen  finish,  that 
most  any  color  scheme  may  be  used. 

The  sandwiches  that  you  serve  on  the 
paper  plates  will  add  further  variety  if 
they  are  cut  with  a  sandwich  cutter  into 
different  shapes.  Plain  bread  and  butter, 
when  thinly  sliced  and  cut  in  shapes  out 
of  the  ordinary,  is  eagerly  eaten.  Crusts 
we  will  save  and  use  for  bread  pudding, 
or  to  add  to  our  stock  of  bread  crumbs 
that  are  useful  in  so  many  dishes.  If, 
when  you  are  preparing  the  cake  for  this 
meal,  or  as  part  of  the  refreshments,  you 
are  in  a  hurry  to  ice  it  you  will  want  a 
wire  cake  cooler.  Remove  the  cake  from 
the  pan  and  stand  it  on  this  and  soon  it 
will  be  cool  enough  to  ice.  Do  not  stand 
it  in  a  breeze,  for  cooling  too  quickly 
would  perhaps  cause  it  to  be  soggy. 

They  say  a  papier-mache  dish  pan  will 
save  on  the  number  of  broken  or  chipped 
dishes.  You  can  choose  the  color  to 
match  your  other  kitchen  ware.  To  pre¬ 
pare  dishes  for  washing  often  is  irksome, 
but  it  saves  time  in  the  end  and  is  much 
neater.  A  plate  scraper  will  facilitate 
this  preparation,  and  a  metal  sponge,  if 
you  prefer  it  to  a  steel  wool  cleaner,  will 
help  when  you  near  the  end  of  the  task 
and  the  cooking  pans.  The  sponge  will 
not  harm  the  fingers  or  allow  slivers, 
and  is  rust-proof. 

Very  .similar  to  a  meat  chopper  is  a 
grinder  for  cheese.  Cheese  isn’t  the  easiest 


thing  to  cut  finely  when  you  are  hurried, 
and  the  cracker  or  bread  crumbs  that  are 
needed  in  cooking  all  may  be  .turned  out 
rapidly  using  this.  Another  drum  to  be 
used  on  the  grinder  is  for  slicing  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  Isn’t  that  a  fine 
thing  when  you  are  cooking  a  dish  of 
scalloped  potatoes,  and  every  minute 
counts?  One  of  the  large  mail-order 
houses  sells  this  for  $1.39  which  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  store  where  I  heard 
of  it,  the  only  difference  besides  price 
being  a  slightly  different  style. 

Food  choppers  no  longer  need  to  be 
screwed  to  a  table.  The  newer  ones  have 
rubber  cups  on  the  base  which  rest  on 
the  table  and  there  it  is.  An  onion  chopper 
is  another  convenience.  The  glass  covered 
jar  has  on  the  bottom  a  small  chopping 
block.  A  four  bladed  knife  comes  down 
onto  this  and  does  the  chopping.  This  is 
useful  also  for  chopping  nuts  or  fruits. 
Fifty-seven  cents  isn’t  too  much  for  it  if 
you  are  often  called  upon  to  do  such 
chopping. 

A  round  dish  drainer  was  new  to  me. 
In  the  center  is  a  place  for  knives,  forks 
and  spoons,  and  you  can  readily  imagine 
how  nicely  the  dishes  would  fit  into  the 
circular  tray.  The  tray  itself  is  made  of 
heavy  reinforced  tinned  wire.  Fifty-nine 
cents  is  the  cost. 

To  cut  potatoes  for  French  frying  and 
keep  all  of  the  pieces  uniform  so  they  will 
cook  thoroughly  in  the  same  length  of 
time  requires  time  and  care.  Using  a 
cutter  designed  for  this  it  is  quite  simple. 
One  glance  at  the  picture  and  you  will 
see. 

Another  illustration  shows  you  what  I 
call  a  very  useful  .strainer.  Many  sauce¬ 
pans  do  not  have  covers,  and  when  you 


A  Handy  Cheese  Grinder 


Scourer  of  Steel  Wool 


pour  off  liquids  from  such  a  saucepan 
you  will  find  this  is  just  what  you  have 
been  looking  for. 

When  stormy  weather  keeps  us.  from 
doing  any  washing  and  there  are  just  a 
few  things  we  must  have  done  a  radiator 
drying  rack  is  most  efficient.  The  rack 
fastens  on  to  the  radiator  and  when  shut 
is  hardly  noticeable.  When  needed  for  use 
it  unfolds  upward  and  then  discloses  three 
bars  to  be  spread  out  and  hold  the  clothes. 
For  baby  clothes  this  would  be  particular¬ 
ly  handy  in  the  Winter.  To  wash  the  finer 
underwear  and  baby  clothes  there  _  is  a 
hand  washer  which  works  by  creating  a 
vacuum,  the  shape  of  it  is  rather  that  of 
a  cup  on  a  handle  and  to  use  a  lazy 
sounding  word  you  “dabble”  in  the 
clothes  with  it. 

Desserts  and  cakes  served  in  new  ways 
seem  so  different  when  baked  in  the  new 
shell  pans,  though  they  may  'be  made 
from  your  usual  recipe.  These  cook  the 
cakes  so  there  is  actually  a  shell  of  cake 
which  may  be  filled  with  any  good  thing 
that  appeals  to  you,  and  plenty  of  ideas 
will  present  themselves  for  novel  uses. 

Always  we  are  seeing  new  kinds  of 
fruit  juice  extractors.  Until  recently  most 
of  them  have  been  rather  high  in  price. 
With  the  constant  admonition  to  eat  and 
drink  the  juices  of  more  citrus  fruits  we 
feel  the  need  of  .some  good  implement,  and 
the  old  glass  squeezers  aren’t  helpful  when 
you  must  strain  the  juice  later.  _  Of 
course  there  was  that  little  wire  strainer 
and  squeezer  combined  I  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  but  I  am  still  watching  for  others 
practical  and  not  expensive.  The  other 
day  I  saw  for  25  cents  a  variation  of  the 
usual  glass  squeezer.  Imagine  your  glass 
squeezer  with  slits  in  the  part  where  the 
juice  runs  and  the  squeezer  set  in  a 
glass  jar.  Surely  practical  and  pretty,  for 
it  comes  in  either  rose  or  green  glass. 
For  $1.17  comes  a  really  splendid  extrac¬ 
tor,  but  more  complicated.  Made  of  metal 
and  having  a  bowl  with  a  place  on  which 
to  put  the  cut  fruit,  the  top  is  pushed 
down  and  a  handle  turned  and  there  is 
the  juice  and  every  drop  of  it,  too. 

Sometimes  I  wonder,  “How  large  is  a 
dime?”  or  more  correctly  “What  is  the 
extent  of  its  purchasing  power?”  I  am 
never  .surprised1  at  the  things  I  see  to  be 
bought  for  the  amount,  but  still  I  find  it 
a  lot  of  fun  seeing  what  next.  These  other 
articles  are  all  bought  at  that  price. 

Taper  bags  to  fit  into  the  inside  of  your 
garbage  can  may  eliminate  much  unpleas¬ 
ant  labor.  They  are  six  for  10  cents. 
Newspapers  can  befolded  in  neatly  with 
a  littie  care,  but  at  times  when  there  is 
a  shower  to  be  given  of  kitchen  things 


you  might  like  to  know  of  these ;  not 
many  people  think  of  such  things. 

If  you  like  to  use  a  squeegee  for  wash¬ 
ing  windows  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
a  small  one  that  will  serve  to  do  small 
panes  as  well  as  large. 

In  the  magazines  and  stores  all  of  the 
grapefruit  corers  I  have  seen  were  $1. 
One  just  given  to  me  is  the  same  style 
and  was  10  cents.  Possibly  the  metal  in 
the  others  is  stronger,  but  this  is  good 
enough  for  anybody.  A  hot  plate  was 
given  me  with  it,  at  the  same  price.  A 
hot  plate  may  be  used  on  any  kind  of 
stove,  gas,  coal,  wood  or  oil.  You  know 
how  aggravating  it  is  if  anything  boils 
over  on  either  a  gas  or  oil  stove  and  goes 
down  into  the  burners.  All  this  can  be 
avoided  by  using  one  of  these  hot  plates 
and  if  you  have  to  leave  for  a  minute 
you  may  be  sure  the  food  will  not  burn. 
The  makers  recommend  it  to  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  a  double  boiler.  The  plate  is 
pressed  iron  with  the  top  aluminized. 

HARRIET  WESTON 


Using  the  Winter  Foods 

Everyone  welcomes  new  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  Winter  supply  of  vegetables  and 
canned  goods,  and  the  following  may  sug¬ 
gest  something  different. 

Blackberries  and  Dumplings.  —  Our 
favorite  method  of  using  canned  black¬ 
berries  is  with  dumplings,  and  there  are 
general  exclamations  of  approval  when 
we  have  them.  Empty  the  canned  ber¬ 
ries  into  a  kettle,  bring  to  a  boil,  drop 
the  dumplings  in  by  the  spoonful,  cover 
and  boil  10  to  15  minutes  (depending  on 
size  of  dumplings),  without  removing 
cover.  Serve  at  once,  either  in  indi¬ 
vidual  dishes  or  on  a  platter  or  other 
large  dish.  Serve  with  milk  or  not  as 
desired.  If  the  berries  are  not  very 
juicy  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  more 
water,  a  cup  to  a  quart  can,  or  a  half 
cup  to  a  pint  can,  as  the  dumplings  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  juice.  More  sugar 
may  be  added  if  desired.  Use  your  favor¬ 
ite  dumpling  recipe  or  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

Two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  to 
114  cups  thin  sweet  cream  or  part  milk 
and  part  cream. 

Green  peas  and  dumplings  make  a  dish 
fit  for  a  king,  but  canned  peas  make  a 
satisfactory  substitute.  Season  peas  well 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  adding  more 
water  if  necessary,  bring  to  a  boil  and 
proceed  as  with  other  dumplings. 

Tomatoes  and  dumplings  are  also  a 
favorite  with  some  and  prepared  as  are 
peas  and  dumplings. 

Tomato  Soup. — This  recipe  for  tomato 
soup  was  taken  from.  “Dr.  Chase’s 
Recipe  Book.”  many  years  ago :  It  is 
not  only  delicious  but  is  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  prepared  when  one  wants  something 
hot  and  appetizing  in  a  hurry.  To  my 
notion  it  is  improved  by  using  one  cup 
less  water  and  only  one-lialf  teaspoon 
soda  : 

To  one  pint  canned  tomatoes  or  four 
large  fresh  ones  scalded,  peeled  and 
cooked  until  thoroughly  soft,  add  one 
quart  boiling  water  and  when  it  boils 
one  teaspoon  soda.  Stir  well.  When 
done  foaming  add  immediately  sweet 
milk  one  pint,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  one  tablespoon  butter.  When  it 
boils  again  add  eight  or  ten  crackers 
rolled  and  serve  hot. 

Carrots  are  creamed,  cooked  with 
onions  and  pork,  in  stews  and  with  roast 
meat.  For  the  latter  cut  the  carrots 
lengthwise  and  put  into  the  oven  or  on 
stove  with  meat  an  hour  before  serving. 

Cabbage  is  used  in  boiled  dinners,  for 
cold  slaw,  salad  or  merely  shredded  and 
boiled  briskly  20  minutes  with  just  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  keep  from  burning,  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 

Onions  are  boiled,  fried,  ei*eamed.  used 
in  stews,  with  carrots,  etc.  To  cream 
onions  cook  with  very  little  water  until 
tendei-,  add  milk,  and  for  each  cup  of 
milk  one  tablespoon  of  flour  stirred 
smooth  in  a  little  milk.  Season  well 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  If  a 
thicker  cream  sauce  is  desired  add  two 
tablespoons  flour. 

Meat  Loaf. — One  pound  raw  ground 
beef,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  wa¬ 
ter,  one  cup  milk,  one  medium-sized  onion 
sliced  or  chopped,  one  small  piece  butter. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Bake  two 
hours.  If  any  juice  remains  on  it  pour 
off  and  use  for  gravy. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 


Pork  and  Apple  Pie 

Take  a  round  deep  dish,  a  tin  basin 
will  do.  The  bigger  the  family  the  bigger 
the  dish.  There  were  six  in  our  family, 
eight  including  the  help,  so  this  took 
rather  a  large  dish.  Make  a  baking  pow¬ 
der  biscuit  dough,  roll  it  one-third  to  one- 
half  inch  thick.  Line  the  well  greased 
basin,  let  the  edge  all  hang  over.  Now 
peel  and  slice  in  some  nice  pie  apples, 
put  some  in  and  then  three  or  four  slices 
of  fat  salt  pork,  then  more  apples  and 
more  pork,  until  dish  is  full  A  three- 
quart  basin  would  use  about  one-third 
pound  of  pork.  Now  grate  some  nutmeg 
and  add  one  cup  of  light  colored  molasses, 
one  cup  of  water  and  sprinkle  a  little 
flour  over  and  roll  out  a  top  crust.  Put  it 
on  and  turn  the  edges  that  hang  over  all 
up  over  the  top.  but  do  not  have  too  much. 
Make  some  holes  in  top  crust.  Put  in 
deep  kettle  and  steam  three  hours.  Turn 
out  bottom  up  on  big  platter.  It  is  an 
old-fashioned  dessert,  but  good ;  a  regular 
farmer’s  dish.  This  is  a  New  England 
recipe.  o.  M.  e. 
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The  Collecting*  of  Antiques 

About  20  years  ago,  my  husband  and  I 
began  to  collect  old  furniture,  glassware, 
dishes,  in  fact  any  of  the  old  things 
which  are  now  given  the  general  name  of 
antiques.  Our  friends  smiled  at  some  of 
our  bargains,  that  is  the  more  polite  ones 
did ;  others  frankly  said,  “What  in  the 
world  will  you  do  with  that  old  junk?” 

We  went  calmly  on,  and  met  with 
little  or  no  competition  ;  in  fact  we  found 
most  families  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  lovely 
old  pieces  that  they  might  invest  in  mis¬ 
sion  sets.  1  often  think  of  the  things  that 
we  didn’t  buy  with  poignant  regret;  for 
never  again  will  I  find  those  same  articles 
at  a  price  I  can  pay. 

During  the  Winter  months,  we  refin¬ 
ished  our  treasures,  that  is  to  say  my 
husband  did,  while  I  looked  on  and  gave 
valuable  advice  whicli  proved  to  be  totally 
unnecessary. 

Then  antiques  became  the  rage,  collec¬ 
tors  sprang  up  over  night,  like  mush¬ 
rooms.  Our  scoffing  friends  commenced 
driving  about  the  countryside  looking  for 
finds,  and  raving  wildly  over  chairs  and 
tables  which  a  year  or  two  back  they 
would  have  blithely  bestowed  upon  the 
ashman. 

All  the  joy  is  gone  from  the  game  now. 
Too  many  magazine  articles  nave  been 
written  about  the  value  of  old  furniture, 
dishes  and  the  other  articles  collected. 
Everyone  who  has  an  old  board  dreams 
of  fabulous  prices  for  it.  Owners  often 
do  not  understand  the  value  of  old  furni¬ 
ture  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
types,  and  consider  anything  old  of  im¬ 
mense  value.  You  may  have  an  old  chest 
or  bureau  made  perhaps  a  century  ago 
by  a  local  cabinet-maker ;  the  wood  is 
fine,  the  workmanship  excellent,  and 
associations  make  it  valuable  to  you  or 
your  family,  but  it  hasn’t  the  value  of  a 
piece  made  by  Duncan  Phyfe,  Chippendale 
or  Sheraton,  any  more  than  great-grand¬ 
father’s  portrait  will  bring  the  price  paid 
for  a  painting  by  one  of  the  old  masters. 
Age  does  not  necessarily  make  an  article 
valuable.  So  often  a  person  will  call  on 
me  or  telephone  me  in  regard  to  some 
relic,  and  invariably  their  description 
begins,  “It  is  over  a  hundred  years  old.” 

Our  own  collection  isn’t  valuable,  we 
have  no  historical  pieces,  nothing  made 
by  famous  cabinet-makers.  The  furniture 
is  mostly  mahogany  veneer,  although  some 
maple  and  cherry  tables,  chairs  and  beds 
are  included.  We  like  it  for  the  beauty 
of  the  wood  and  cabinet  work.  My  hus¬ 
band  gets  a  great  thrill  out  of  watching 
the  beauty  emerge  from  the  years’ 
accumulation  of  varnish. 

Dishes  and  glassware  have  no  fixed 
value ;  unless  a  piece  is  historical,  it 
brings  a  price  determined  largely  by  the 
one  who  buys  it.  If  the  purchaser  wants  it 
very  much,  and  can  afford  to  indulge  his 
taste,  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

Some  of  the  old  pressed  glass  is  really 
lovely.  Much  of  the  so-called  Sandwich 
glass  is  probably  not  true  to  name.  In 
our  collection  are  a  few  pieces  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  genuine  Sandwich,  of 
the  horn  of  plenty  pattern  ;  a  salt  cellar 
and  a  dozen  tiny  dishes  which  were  used 
for  preserves  or  strained  honey.  The  hob¬ 
nail  pattern,  snake-skin  glass,  and  thumb 
print  are  some  of  the  varieties  in  demand. 
Often  these  come  in  sets,  large  covered 
dish,  butter  dish,  small  sauce  dishes,  sugar 
bowl  and  cream  pitcher.  The  really  val¬ 
uable  glass  was  imported.  The  colonists 
brought  over  beautiful  English  cut  glass 
for  use  in  the  finer  homes. 

I  bought  a  glass  dish  on  a  standard  at 
an  auction  some  years  for  20  cents,  and 
was  offered  $12  for  it;  a  pan  of  odds  and 
ends  was  struck  off  to  me  for  10  cents. 
In  the  collection  were  several  pieces  of 
Sandwich  glass.  Of  course  this  is  pressed 
glass,  the  old  cut  glass  is  priceless.  Dishes 
are  interesting  too,  the  mulberry,  the  pink 
Rhine  china,  old  Staffordshire,  luster 
ware,  and  even  the  more  common  light 
blue  sometimes  called  Adams  ware  _  is 
worth  collecting  if  only  for  decorative 
purposes.  Anything  in  glassware  or  china 
made  to  commemorate  some  historical 
event  is  usually  quite  valuable. 

Old  tin  is  being  collected  too ;  sconces, 
lanterns,  candle  molds,  and  other  articles 
made  of  tin  are  valued  by  some  lovers  of 
early  American  craft.  Pewter  is  usually 
quite  valuable,  and  very  old  silver  would 
be  likely  to  be  priceless. 

There  are  many  books  written  on  the 
subject  of  antiques,  but  they  generally 
deal  with  the  rarer  types,  and  are  of 
little  value  in  classifying  the  sort  of  an¬ 
tiques  we  are  likely  to  find  easily.  _ 

Fabulous  prices  have  been  paid  for 
some  early  American  pine.  Most  of  that 
has  been  picked  up  by  collectors  ;  still  it 
is  well  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  it. 

If  you  have  some  family  relics,  and 
must  sell  them,  visit  antique  -shops  until 
you  find  a  similar  article  and  ask  its 
price.  I  have  never  seen  prices  displayed 
in  such  a  shop,  you  are  obliged  to  inquire 
of  the  sales  person. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  do  not 
attempt  to  sell  to  dealers.  They  are  in 
business  to  make  money,  and  expect  to 
double  and  redouble  on  their  ventures. 
Look  for  the  private  buyer  who  wants  it 
for  his  own  collection.  If  what  you  have 
is  rare,  the  dealer  will  pay  you  a  good 
price,  if  obliged  to  do  so.  Beware  of  the 
people  who  drive  about  the  country  in¬ 
quiring  for  antiques.  Very  often  they  are 
finders  for  city  dealers.  Their  methods  are 
quite  similar,  one  will  come  into  your 
house,  force  her  way  in  if  necessary  and 
will  immediately  go  into  ecstasy  over 
some  comparatively  worthless  object 
jyhieh,  by  its  position  in  your  home, 


would  lead  her  to  think  you  valued  it, 
and  doubtless  would  refuse  to  sell  it ;  she 
may  even  make  you  an  offer  ;  meanwhile, 
she  is  looking  about  for  something 
which  she  really  wants  which  you  quite 
likely  do  not  appreciate,  and  will  endeav¬ 
or  to  buy  it  for  little  or  nothing. 

Old  quilted  counterpanes,  quilts  and  the 
tufted  counterpanes  are  highly  prized.  If 
you  own  a  woven  counterpane  you  are  in 
luck.  Homespun  blankets,  linen  sheets, 
and  the  quaint  old  handicrafts  should  be 
carefully  preserved. 

If  you  can  afford  to  keep  family  heir¬ 
looms  or  collect  these  relics  of  past  days, 
by  all  means  do  so ;  if  you  do  not  care 


The  Rural  Patterns 

la  ordering  always  givo  number  oi  palters 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order  j 


319  —  Spanish  In¬ 
fluence.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


107  —  OhiC  Wrap¬ 
around.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.'  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  y8  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Yi.  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


131  —  French  Chic. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3Yi  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
4  yds.  of  2-in.  plait¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


658 — Junior  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1  Yi  yds.  of 
54-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  35-in. 
lining  for  coat  with 
2  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  dress  and 
%  yd.  of  ribbon. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


for  them  yourself,  your  tlescendents  will 
treasure  them,  and  honor  you  for  preserv¬ 
ing  them. 

This  is  the  machine  age.  Speed  and 
cheapness  have  become  the  slogan  of 
most  manufacturers,  and  the  methods  of 
modern  efficiency  experts,  in  reducing 
cost  of  production  and  increasing  its  rate, 
have  killed  'the  craftsman’s  pride  in  his 
handiwork.  It  is  well  then  for  us  -to  guard 
these  treasures  of  another  day  that  our 
children  may  know  the  ideals  of  their 
ancestors,  and  reconstruct  a  picture  of 
the  era  when  every  craftsman  was  an 
artist,  and  wrought,  not  as  a  slave,  but 
for  posterity.  L.  r.  df  right 


Vegetable  Soup 

One  peck  ripe  tomatoes  peeled  and  cut 
fine,  two  small  heads  cabbage,  one  dozen 
medium  carrots,  %  peck  onions,  three 
heads  of  celery.  Put  these  through  meat 
chopper.  One  dozen  ears  corn  cut  from 
cob.  One  bunch  parsley  chopped  fine. 
Mix  all  together,  salt  to  taste,  boil  un¬ 
til  carrots  are  tender,  seal  hot.  If  mix¬ 
ture  seems  dry  add  some  water.  This  is 
very  convenient  to  have  on  hand  when 
making  soup,  or  if  a  little  meat,  and 
gravy  are  left  over  a  nice  stew  can  be 
quickly  assembled.  Members  of  my  fami¬ 
ly  prefer  it  without  corn  ;  any  ingredient 
may  be  omitted  or  others  added.  It  keeps 
indefinitely.  country  contributor. 


You  can  save  on  your 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

as  many  others  have  done 

When  they  renewed  their 
licenses,  many  thousands  of 
farmers  throughout  New 
York  State  were  able  to 
apply  toward  the  cost,  the 

$4,00  to  $10.00  Saved 

by  buying  their  Public 
Liability  and  Property 
Damage  Insurance  in  the 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
_ CASUALTY  COMPANY 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


You,  too,  can  save  in  the  same  way. 

Ask  our  nearest  agent  how  much  ?  You  cannot  afford  to 
drive  without  insurance ,  especially  since  the  Safety  Responsi¬ 
bility  Law  is  in  effect.  If  you  do  not  know  our  agent,  write 
us  at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address.  He  now  has  a 
Partial  Payment  Plan  that  may  interest  you. 


v  4  n iT  COLORED  WOOL  lor  RUGS,  SI. IS  lb. 

V  A  K  !\  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  FKKE. 

*  h.  Bartlett  (Mir.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  for  old  Currier  and  Ives 

Prints.  OHAGNON,  1170  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


WEAVE 

A  T 

HOME 


Write  for  Free  Book  “MAKING 
MONEY  AT  HOME  WITH  A  LOOM,” 
tells  all  about  fun  of  weaving 
Colonial  Rugs  on  low  priced  UNION 
Looms.  Looms  demonstrated  at  our 
plant.  Visitors  welcome.  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  276  Factory  St.,  Boonvllle,  New  York 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  M.  S.  Kittredge,  T unkhannock. 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-125  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


DO  YOU  wish  to  enjoy  life  MORE l 
You  can  do'  so  if  you  SAVE  MONEY 
— a  hard  thing  to  start  but  easier  and  eas¬ 
ier  with  every  .regular,  systematic  weekly 
or  monthly  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

WE  WELCOME  SMALL  ACCOUNTS 
Start  with  91.00  or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  Interest 

A |  1  /  fYf  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1868 
*±‘  /2  /0  Since  1919  Assets  over 
Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 
gaaawwww  Mail  this  slip  today  ■  ■ 

a  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  J 
*  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  la  the  ■ 
■  World.” 

J  Name  . . . . J 

■  Address  •  •  •  * . «. •  •  •  •» « • « « •  •  •  •  • , • » •  •  •  | 
!  City  . *  N-Y  ! 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  i 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YOKE 


Wanted 


Eastern  Mink,  Coon  find  Foxes.  Place 
your  own  honest  valuation.  Ship  by 
Y.  P.  to  O.  KEKIilS  Sc  CO.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


tful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 
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Use  BAG  BALM  if  you 
want  Bag  Balm  results 


Delicate 
tissues 
need  delicate  healing 


Avoid  imitations  which 
may  have  similar  names, 
or  a  similar  package,  but 
which  can  not  produce 
BAG  BALM  results.  Some 
ointments,  containing  For¬ 
malin,  are  actually  harm¬ 
ful  when  used  on  delicate 
tissues. 


NOT  all  healing  agents  are  suitable  to  the  safe 
healing  of  udder  and  teat  injuries  and  dis¬ 
orders.  The  delicate  tissues  may  be  definitely 
harmed  and  normal  condition  retarded  if  the 
application  is  unsuited. 

There’s  no  need  to  take  chances.  BAG  BALM, 
the  great  healing  ointment,  has  won  a  nation-wide 
reputation  by  its  efficiency  and  economy  for  treat¬ 
ing  all  udder  and  teat  troubles.  Quick,  thorough 
results  are  achieved  by  reason  of  a  scientific  com¬ 
bination  of  refined  medicated  ointment,  plus  a  re¬ 
markable  penetrating  antiseptic  oil.  This  oil  carries 
the  medication  quickly  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble; 
promotes  circulation  and  rapid  healing. 

Cuts,  chaps,  cracked  teats,  bruises  and  similar  superficial 
injuries  often  are  cleared  up  between  milkings.  For  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflammation  of  the  Udder  and  other 
ills  of  the  milk-producing  organs. 

BAG  BALM  brings  prompt  benefits 

BAG  BALM  is  inexpensive — large  10-ounce  package  only  60d. 
It  cannot  taint  the  milk.  Sold  by  feed,  drug,  hardware  and 
general  stores.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  mail  postpaid. 
Ask  us  for  FREE  32-page  Cow  Book. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc, 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


De  Laval 
*  Golden  *• 
Series 


tSe  Laval 
Factory 
Separator 


NO  MATTER  if  you  have  one  or  1000 
cows,  there  is  a  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tor  best  suited  for  your  needs  and 
within  the  means  of  any  purse. 

From  the  large  factory-sized  De  Laval 
Separators,  which  have  separating  ca¬ 
pacities  as  high  as  five  tons  of  milk  per 
hour,  and  are  used  by  practically  all  the 
world’s  creameries  and  milk  plants, 
down  to  the  one-cow  separator,  each 
De  Laval  is  the  best  of  its  class  and 
will  give  the  user  the  most  for  his  money 
in  clean  skimming,  and  in  long  and 
efficient  service. 

De  Lavals  are  the  only  separators 
backed  by  more  than  50  years  of  separa¬ 
tor  manufacturing  experience  and  a 
world- wide  service  organization.  There 


are  four  lines  of  De  Laval  farm-  or 
dairy-size  separators : 

Golden  Series— The  world’s  best  separa¬ 
tors.  The  most  completely  and  conveniently 
equipped,  cleanest  skimming,  easiest  running 
and  most  durable.  Finished  in  beautiful  and 
durable  gold  and  black.  Seven  sizes,  from 
200  to  1350  lbs.  capacity.  Prices  from  $62.50 
to  $300.00 — hand,  belt  or  motor  drive. 

Utility  Series— Exactly  the  same  as  the 
Golden  Series  in  construction  and  separating 
efficiency,  but  lacking  several  features.  Sold 
at  lower  prices.  Three  sizes,  350  to  750  lbs. 
capacity.  Prices  $79.50  to  $107.25. 

junior  Series— A  new  quality  line  of  smaller 
separators  for  the  one-  to  three-cow  _  owner. 
Most  efficient  and  durable.  Finished  in  royal 
blue.  Three  sizes,  150,  225  and  300  lbs. 
capacity.  Prices  $40.00,  $47.50  and  $52.50. 

Europa  Series— Another  line  of  still  lower 
price,  small,  European-made  De  Laval  Sepa¬ 
rators.  Finished  in  red.  Four  sizes,  150  to 
400  lbs.  capacity.  Prices  $30.00  to  $45.00. 


Sold  on  easy  terms  or  monthly 
installments.  Prices  slightly  high¬ 
er  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  send 
coupon  to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  7053 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

I  would  like  full  information  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  De  Laval  Separators  (check  which): 

□  Golden  Series  □  Junior  Series 

□  Utility  Series  □  Europa  Series 


I  milk . cows. 

Name . 

Town .  State 


Butter-making:  f^r  the 
Amateur 

Part  III. 

In  a  previous  article  we  considered  the 
proper  care  of  milk  from  the  time  of  milk¬ 
ing  until  it  was  ready  for  the  churn,  or 
nearly  so.  The  cream  had  been  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  about  70  degrees  to 
“ripen.”  It  should  be  thick  and  sour, 
“ripe,”  in  a  few  hours,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  to  72  degrees.  Do  not  let  the 
cream  become  any  warmer,  as  it  wTill 
make  poor  butter. 

If  you  have  a  wooden  churn  which  has 
been  properly  cleansed  and  dried  out  of 
doors,  it  will  need  to  be  rinsed  out  with 
boiling  water,  thoroughly  to  wet  the 
churn,  dash  and  cover,  so  the  cream  and 
butter  will  not  adhere  to  the  churn.  In 
warm  weather  cool  the  churn  with  cold 
water,  after  the  boiling  water,  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  cream,  but  in  the  Winter  leave 
the  churn  warm.  After  putting  cream  in 
the  churn,  in  the  Winter,  you  will  need 
one-half  teaspoon  of  standard  butter  color 
to  three  gallons  of  cream.  Put  it  in  the 
cream  before  churning,  but  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  cows  are  in  pasture,  the  but¬ 
ter  color  is  not  needed. 

If  your  cream  is  at  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  which  is  70  degrees  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  72  degrees  in  the  Winter,  you 
will  need  to  churn  about  10  minutes. 
After  churning  a  few  minutes  the  cream 
will  become  very  heavy  and  thick,  and 
soon  you  will  hear  the  “slushing”  of  the 
buttermilk  in  the  churn,  which  denotes 
the  “butter  has  come.”  Open  the  churn 
and  rinse  down  the  sides  with  cool 
water.  The  butter  ladle  and  bowl  will 
also  need  to  be  rinsed  out  with  boiling 
water  to  keep  the  butter  from  sticking 
to  the  bowl. 

Take  the  ladle  and  move  it  back  and 
forth  through  the  butter  and  buttermilk 
until  the  butter  is  quite  compact,  when 
it  can  be  lifted  by  ladiesful  to  the  bowl. 
After  it  is  all  in  the  bowl  nearly  cover 
with  cold  water  and  cut  it  through  and 
through  and  fold  over  with  the  ladle  un¬ 
til  the  water  is  milky ;  throw  this  water 
off  and  repeat  until  the  water  is  quite 
clear,  as  leaving  buttermilk  in  the  butter 
will  cause  it  to  become  rancid.  General¬ 
ly  three  washings  are  sufficient. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  salt.  The 
general  rule  is  one  ounce  of  salt  to  one 
pound  of  butter.  Sprinkle  the  salt  over 
the  surface  of  butter,  take  the  ladle,  cut, 
fold  and  press  the  butter  until  the  salt  is 
well  worked  in.  Do  not  draw  nor  drag 
the  ladle  over  the  butter  as  this  makes 
greasy  butter.  Now  let  the  butter  stand 
about  three  hours,  when  it  will  need 
working  again  as  before  by  cutting,  press¬ 
ing  and  folding  until  it  is  smooth  and 
firm.  Now  it  is  ready  for  the  table  or  to 
be  packed  in  clean  crocks.  From  three 
gallons  of  cream  you  should  have  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  butter.  If  you 
happen  to  have  a  churning  of  poor  butter 
do  not  put  it  on  the  market.  You  will 
find  on  dairy  thermometers  that  62  de¬ 
grees  is  marked  for  churning.  I  prefer 
72  degrees. 

If  your  churn  has  an  inset  of  glass  so 
you  can  be  sure  to  stop  churning  when 
the  butter  is  in  granular  form,  the  butter¬ 
milk  may  be  drawn  off  and  several  wash¬ 
ings  of  water  put  in  and  drained  off,  so 
when  the  butter  is  put  in  the  bowl  it  is 
ready  for  the  salt,  but  this  is  a  difficult 
way  for  the  amateur. 

The  next  article  will  take  up  the 
cleansing  of  dairy  utensils  which  is  im¬ 
portant. 


The  Cow  and  Her  Cud 

The  other  day  in  biology  class  I  was 
confronted  with  the  question,  whether  it 
would  kill  a  cow  to  lose  her  cud.  Being 
from  a  farm,  they  thought  I  ought  to 
know.  I  fold  them  it  would  not  and 
another  said  it  would.  D.  C. 

New  York 

The  question  about  a  cow  losing  her 
cud  is  one  that  has  often  come  up.  The 
reason  for  it  is  that  the  cow  is  not  feeling 
well  and  hence  does  not  chew  her  cud 
normally.  All  the  treatment  of  giving 
her  an  artificial  cud.  as  is  sometimes  re¬ 
commended,  is  worse  than  useless.  A 
cow  may  die  when  she  does  not  chew 
her  cud  but  that  is  not  because  of  it. 
It  is  because  she  feels  sick  otherwise  and 
hence  does  not  live  in  her  normal  way. 
The  action  of  chewing  the  cud  is  one 
that  is  born  with  the  cow  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  losing  it  in  the  sense 
commonly  used.  This  is  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  where  a  human  being  who  feels 
ill  does  not  want  to  eat.  The  lack  of 
desire  to  eat  is  not  the  cause  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  but  an  effect  of  it. 


SmsMotfwr's 


WOMEN  like  the  close- 
skimming  New  Amer¬ 
ican  Separator.  Watch-type 
pivot  ball-bearing  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  balanced  bowl  maketurn¬ 
ing  so  easy  I  “It  certainly  is  the 
separator  for  women,  "says  Johne 
Rivinius,  of  Alberta,  ‘  ‘ourl2-year  s 
oldgirlturnstlxrough  milkfrom 
10  cows  and  likes  it  fine!”  "Turn- 
ingthe  American  is  more  like  play 
than  work, "writes  J.A.  Shackleton.  Mis-, 
Bouri.  Others  say;  "Easiest  running 
separator  I  ever  owned  ” .  “our  10-year  ' 
old  child  maintains  speed  with  ease.” 


me  wJhtmicmt 

S E  PA RATO  R 


Exclusive  New  Patented  Invention  now  makes  It  the  close 
skimming  wonder.  Gets  all  the  cream.  Stainless  steel  discs,  few 
parts, easy  to  getat..make  the  American  EASIEST  TO  CLEAN! 
Send  your  name  and  address  today  for  Big  New  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  giving  new  freight  paid  prices  that  save  you  $30  to  $50.  Also 
Lifetime  Guarantee,  30-day  Trial  Offer  and  Easy  Terms.  Use 
coupon  below,  or  a  post-card  will  do.  Send  today. _ 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogs 


;  AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  .The  Old  Reliable. Since  189b 

I  Dept.  181,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.r  or 
;  Dept.  181,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

■  Send  FREE  your  Latest  Illustrated  Catalog  on  New  Amer- 
5  ican  Separators  with  Letters  from  owners. 

■  N 

I  Name _ _ _ 

■ 

J  Post  Offi.ce _ _ _ 

■  (Please  print  name  and  address)  AS-3 


DR.  NAYLOR’S 
TEAT 
DILATORS 

For  Spider,  Obstructions* 

Hard  Milkers.  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats 

Heals  the  teat 
-Keeps  it  open' 


M  edicated- 


%o 


sterilized, 
packed  in  medi¬ 
cated  ointment 

Don’t  cut 
the  teat — use 

Dr.  Naylor  imators 

Large  size  jar  mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 

PRICE  Sl. 00  Write  DEPT.  5 

*H,  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  V, 

MOORE  BROS. 

PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


or  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teat* 
iold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz,  or  5  doz.  S1.00 
;nrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
riYEiL  ing  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


it  Heats 

Like  Magic 


CORONA 


rvil  LPvl  I*  V_»  IVI/AUI-IIIN  AND  IntAM  b  brAKA  1  UKb 


No  Cow  is 
Too  Good 

to  be  milked  w-  ... 

with  the  BURRELL  £££ 

THE  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows  Clean” 
easier,  quicker  and  safer  than 
a  hand  milker.  Moreover,  among 
mechanical  milkers,  the  Burrell 
oingle  has  been  outstanding  for  over  two 

Tube  decades.  A  single  -  tube  system 

System  -  —  now  34  METAL !  Short  tubes, 

J  easy  washing,  clean  milk!  Send  for 

catalog  fully  describing  the  fout 
exclusive  Burrell  Milker  features. 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y 
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POULTRY 


when  fed  on  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
For  every  drop  contains  vitamins— we 
prove  it  before  we  sell  it.  Made  from  the 
pick  of  the  Atlantic’s  choicest  codfish. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Gal¬ 
lon  to  try  $2.45.  Send  no  money—  pay 
the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.  Dept.  R-I01,  Gloucester(  Mass. 

Cjorforis 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


W onderf ul  NEW  Poultry  Book 

Given  With  American  Poultry  Journal 

Printed  on  high-grade  enameled 
paper  with  special  Art  Cover,  contains 
natural  color  illustrations  which  en¬ 
able  you  to  tell  at  a  glance  just  what 
iB  referred  to  in  the  rending  matter. 

The  markingB  of  baby  chicks— the 
difference  in  appearance  of  chickB 
having  good  growth  and  those  having 
poor  growth  accompanied  by  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  how  to  properly  care  for  baby 
chicks — the  value  of  proper  feeding 
for  market— the  diagnosis  of  different 
poultry  diseases,  etc.,  are  all  illus¬ 
trated  in  colorB  from  unretouched 
photo  plates. 

The  Blue  Pr>nt  Section  contains 
rage  size  sxjz  ms,  blue  prints  and  specifications  of  a 
brooder  house,  a  summer  shelter  and  a  laying  house,  as 
well  as  a  map  showing  where  that  type  of  laying  house  is 
used  to  best  advantage. 

This  is  absolutely  the  finest  book  of  its  kind  ever 
printed  and  IT’S  YOURS  with  a  5-year  subscription 
for  American  Poultry  Journal  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Poultry  Magazine  in  the  World. 

Features  Educational  Color 
,  Pictures  each  month.  Blue 
!  Prints  of  Poultry  Houses  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  Common  Sense  Ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  Successful, 

_  Practical  Poultry  Authorities 

in  a  way  yon  will  easily  understand.  It  is  read  bv  more 
ceople  than  any  other  poultry  paper.  With  over  fifty. five  years  of 
unfailing  service,  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  leader  In  the 
poultry  field.  Each  Isiue  is  full  of  Ideas  and  practical  suggestions; 
one  idea  alone  may  be  worth  several  hundred  dollara  to  you. 

Send  2B  cents  and  we  will  mail  the  American  Poultry  Journal  to 
your  address  for  1  year.  Send  $1.00  and  you  will  receive  American 
Poultry  Journal  6  full  years  and  a  copy  of  our  new  book, "Practical 
Poultry  Lessons  with  Color  Charts.  ’  (To  Canada  1  yr.  60c,  6  yrs. 
$2  00.  Foreign  Countries  1  yr.  76c,  5  yrs.  63.00.)  Order  Today. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  116 — 536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


The  new  house  of 
|5P  ps’of  ~ controlled  heat,  air 
8?  r  I  (  '  ml  nnr*  and  moisture.  Fil- 
Jtf  ll  4  44tT§  Ilf  tere<l  ultra  violet  rays. 

P  h- — Made  of  Rosametal 
Uninsulated .  Many  sizes.  Ross  Sys¬ 
tem  saves  losses.  Write  today  for  information. 

Pay  Later 


Buy  Now 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
Check  heme  wanted.  S54  Warder  St, 


Silos  ■  Cribs  ■  '  Cutters  R  Mills  ■ 


Mostsubstantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures..  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 

Iirices  for  early  orders.  Conven- 
ent  terms.  Write  today. 

THE  THOMAS  S  ARMSTRONG  COMPART 
KPT.  X  4  LONDON,  OHIO 


A  NEW  MODERN  CANDLING  DEVICE 


EGG AUGE 


Guaranteed  to  candle  and  grade  eggs  according  to  N.  Y. 
State  and  Federal  Standards.  Experience  unnecessary. 

Price  St, BO,  plus  T  Or  postage.  Including  Lamp,  S3- 

N.  Y.  EGGAUGE  CO.,  Box  87,  Sta.  V,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


From  blood -tested-breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
breeders  trapnested. 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 


our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 


Mail  Coupon  Today/ 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransom ville,  N.  Y. 

Said  FREE  CATALOG 


Name 


Ao  Vu  r 


As  to  Clover  Seed  Prices 

A  short  time  ago,  in  reply  to  a  query 
about  the  price  of  clover  seed  hulling,  I 
mentioned  the  price  dealers  were  bidding 
for  seed  direct  from  the  huller,  which  was 
from  $7  to  $10  per  bushel.  Several  men 
seeing  a  chance  to  get  cheap  clover  seed 
have  written  me  for  quotations  on  direct 
shipment,  but  for  various  reasons  I  have 
had  to  refuse.  These  reasons  I  wish  to 
state  here.  I  have  no  seed  of  my  own 
as  I  made  hay  of  my  clover  crop  so  will 
have  to  buy  for  my  own  needs.  For  the 
past  several  years  farmers,  here  at  least, 
are  not  willing  to  accept  such  prices  as 
dealers  can  afford  to  pay  for  dirty  seed, 
reclean  it  and  market  it  at  prices  current 
at  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Cleveland  on 
wholesale  lots.  Seven  dollars  per  bushel 
may  be  a  rather  high  price  if  that  par¬ 
ticular  batch  should  lose  50  per  cent  in 
recleaning  as  sometimes  happens.  Then 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  risk  of  get¬ 
ting  dodder  and  other  bad  seed  which  are 
very  difficult  to  separate  from  clover  seed 
even  with  the  best  of  modern  mills.  The 
average  lot  of  seed  may'  lose  enough  in 
recleaning  as  to  make  its  purchase  at  $10 
a  losing  venture,  even  when  resold  at  $14 
per  bushel,  which  at  present  is  a  top 
quotation  for  prime  seed  at  wholesale. 
Retail  prices  will  of  course  need  be  some¬ 
what  higher. 

The  different  States  have  stringent  seed 
laws,  so  one  must  look  up  the  seed  laws 
of  States  to  which  he  desires  to  ship,  or 
sell  by  sample,  which  is  permitted  in  some 
cases.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  va¬ 
riety,  acclimatization  and  germination. 
Really  it  seems  better  for  experienced 
dealers  and  seed  men  to  handle  the  seed 
than  to  try  direct  buying  and  selling. 

Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  E.  ducknvaix 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Jan.  4,  1930.  —  Jerseys.  Dispersal  sale. 
Oscar  A.  Peterson,  Geneva,  Neb. 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull  sale,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec,  30,  1929- Jan.  4,  1930.  —  Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Organized  Agriculture. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Nebraska  annual  corn 
show,  eastern  and  central  sections,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  8-10.- — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  9  - 10.  —  New  York  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Secretary  Howard 
Crandall,  417  Hector  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-11.  —  New  York  State  Nursey- 
men’s  Association,  annual  meeting,  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11-16.  —  Ogden  Livestock  Show, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Jan.  15  - 17.  - —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19.  —  Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D,  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-25.  - — -  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Col. 

Jan.  21  -  24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan,  27-Feb.  1. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquense  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Feb.  4-7.  —  New  York  State  Grange 
annual  meeting,  hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Riley,  Sen- 
nett,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  24-Mar.  8.  —  Short  course  in  ice¬ 
cream  making,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar,  9-15.  —  Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar.  17-221  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 

(  w  POULTRY  A  | 

Ewings  wf.th  Leghorns 

are'the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  260. to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Otficial  Supervised 
Blood-Tested—  Certitied 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Taucred  Strain.  Day-Old-Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWARD  C.  4LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Its  Cured 

Healthy  cattle— big  producers  —  are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  Arcady  “Sweet  16”  dairy  feed 
has  been  the  standard  16%  feed  in 
the  leading  dairy  sections  of  America 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  for 
free  booklet  containing  valuable  in* 
formation  for  dairymen. 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  34.,  Brooks  Building j  Chicago,  111) 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


GUERNSEYS 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

of  the 

HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 

will  be  held  at  farms 

Thursday,  Jan.  23rd,  1930 


60  HEAD  Pi,i,g  bred  GUERNSEYS 

- IN  CL  UDING - 

Aged  Cows,  Two-Year-Olds,  Yearlings  and  Heifers 
Among  them  many  A.  R.  cows 

Senior  Herd  Sire — Wyebrook  Judge  107066 

SIKE—  vv  yebrook  Supreme  68407,  A.  K. 

BAM— Janice  of  Chicona  134421,  A.  K.— 13742.11  lbB. 
Milk,  689.0  B.  F. 

Junior  Herd  Sire — Biscoe  Roderick  1462S7 

SIRE— Mixter  Claymore  90060,  A.  R. 

DAM— Lady  Zeffie  141616,  A.  R.— 12963.6  lbs.  Milk, 
781.8  B.  F. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  191969 

Sale  Will  Be  Held  in  Warm  Barn 
RAIN  OR  SHINE 

Write  for  Catalogue 

L.  A.  O’HAGAN,  Owner,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 

Albany  County 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna, 


Tarbeli  farms  guernseys 

Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TAltllKl.li  FAI5MS,  Smitlivllle  Flats.  New  York 


PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  CALVES* FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  tested — Blood-tested. 

TlIATCIl  MEADOW  FARM,  St.  James,  L.I.,N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  a.RFrtol, 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Guernsey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

Sequel  breeding.  EVERETT  B,  WELLS,  Norwich,  N.  V. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


BALANCE  OF  HERD 

Registered  Holsteins 

—  and  — 

Grade  Guernseys 

Ali  young  with  C.  T.  A.  Records. 

2  SERVICE  BULLS  FARMERS  PRICES 

lo  settle  estate.  Owner  died. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS  J-  Manager 
Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 

Modified  accredited  area,  the  5th  in  U.  S.  Can 
generally  supply  buyers  with  anything  in  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  or 
Slilking  Shorthorns  they  may  be  in  need  of.  30 
hours  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  Fieldinan  and  service  without  cost  to  you, 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Any  five  of  my  twenty  cows.  Year  cow  test  average 
for  entire  herd  10,667  lbs  milk  and  373  lbs  fat.  Majority 
of  cows  young  and  granddaughters  King  Ona  Pontiac. 

HAVID  I*.  BLACK MOItE  -  PERRY ,  OHIO 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


100  SPRINGERS  and  HEIFERS  on  Hand. 

Specialize  in  carload  lots  or  less,  any  breed.  T.B. tested. 

E.  I..  FOOTE,  Hobart  fDel.  County),  New  York 


For  horses,  eattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE?,:,' Si” 

F.  M.  Patllngtoii  Jk  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  15.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Gilts  bred  for  March  farrow,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs 
by  a  Son  of  Twin  Cedar  Clan  1st  and  Defender  breeding 

R.  s.  McNeil  -  -  Dover,  del. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i  Pigs,S8  oo  each.  l  ed. 

free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  S15.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


Poland  China,  Cheater  White  nnd  Heroes 
Good  growthy  pigs  of  any  of  the  above  breeds. 
4  weeks  old— Price  $3.50  each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. — Tel.  0888-M 

r  DOGS  7,  I 


Cocker  Spaniel  Female  H5r2°ld  $25 

B.  C.  HADDEN  -  -  GRAHAMS  VILLE,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montlcello,  Iowi 


ISA  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  88.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES-Male  and  2  spayed 
females.  Eligible  for  registration  A.  K.  C.  $15 
each.  J.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Jr.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


PITKEBKEO  COCKER  SPANIF.LS— Sired  bv  Merry 
Nigger  531830.  Nice  ones.  GRETIA  FARE,  Bristol,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Collie  Pupfies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGERO,  Ch»mliersburg,  Pi 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Catalogue.  S.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


FOR  SALE — Pair  Fox  Hounds,  Pair  Beagles,  registered. 
White  Collie  female.  DAVID  WOOD,  Stony  Creek,  N.  T. 


A  ivoAnloo  *  raos-  0l(]-  wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier. 

g-llrtsuilies  6  mos.  8IIADYS1DE  E  AI13I,  Madison.  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  Sec. 


2  THOROUGHBRED  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

One  18  mos.  old,  registered,  at  8100;  and  one  6  mos  , 
eligible  for  registration,  at  860.  Both  are  beauties 
from  an  accredited  herd.  Sired  by  Spain’s  imported 
bulls.  None  better  anywhere.  CHANTER  CORNISH, 
144  Halsted  Street,  East  Orange,  N,  J. 


For  Ppo’  lArcAirRiill  2H  yrs.  old.  eoward  bergen. 

Sale  Itog.dciaoy  UUU  Rosedile  Am..  White  Pliinj,  H.  T, 


sale  2  Purebred  Jersey  Heifers  BuohX'm,^  ¥. 
S.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

bull  calves 

4  to  8  months  old.  Sired  by  Maxwalton  Hero  1426669.  A 
beef  bred  bull  and  out  of  Duel  purpose  type  cows. 
Herd  Accredited  No.  184636. 

BLACK  CREEK  FARM  -  -  Bergen,  N.Y". 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


HORSES 


ParLrter0ed  Black  Percheron 

2  year  olds,  extra  good;  stallion  ami  mare  unrelated; 
matched,  from  toil  sires;  mare  is  bred,  stallion  a  “Laet” 
colt— Price  8530.  Pair  of  high-grade  Percheron  2 
year  olds;  mare  and  horse;  sound,  kind,  good  size— 

8300,  VERNON  LAFLEK,  Middlesex,  New  York 


C  L  _  i_l„  _  J  D_  for  children,  also  STALLIONS: 

oneuana  ronies  MARE8  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  8.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwiter.Ohie 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $25.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00. 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  $80.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


REGISTERED,  Pedigreed  Chinchillas;  While,  Steel,  Grey  Flemish  Giants, 
Silver  Martins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  Vt. 


Sell  Your 
Surplus  Stock 


k 


I 

'l 


TANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St,,  New  Vork 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 

WITH  INTENSIFIED 
LAYING  INHERITANCE 

Chicks  of  the  blood  of 
contest  winners 

LEADING  eastern  egg-laying 
competitions  brought  high 
honors  to  Kerr  laying  pens 
in  1928-29. 

At  Georgia,  our  White  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  239.2  eggs;  at 
Connecticut,  223;  at  West 
Virginia  we  were  fourth  high 
pen  of  the  entire  contest.  At 
Georgia,  also,  our  leading  R.  I. 
Red  pullet  laid  300  eggs. 

Theseofficial  producers  were 
bred  on  the  Kerr  breeding 
farm  and  were  returned  to  our 
laying  flocks. 

From  such  an  ancestry,  bred 
for  intensified  laying,  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks  are  produced. 

40,000  of  this 
year’s  breeders 
have  been  blood 
tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White 
Diarrhea. 

Write  for  the  Kerr 
Chick  Book  and 
1930  prices. 

KERR’S  CHICKERIES,  Inc, 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


EXTRA  Egg  Profits 
Free  Book  Tells  How 

If  your  liens  are  only  average  layers  figure 
out  bow  much  extra  money  you’d  make  if 
you  had  birds  that  laid  200  to  290  eggs  a 
year.  Figure  it  out  on  an  average  yearly 
price  of  50c  a  dozen. 

That  EXTRA  profit  is  ALL  profit  for  it 
costs  no  more  to  feed  and  keep  HEAVY  lay¬ 
ers  than  it  does  average  layers. 

Poultrymen  who  are  making  real  money 
are  raising  the  famous  WILLGERODT 
PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  These 
birds  lay  200  to  296  eggs  a  year.  And  there’s 
no  guesswork  about  it.  The  trapnest  records 
prove  it. 

Bigger  egg  profits  can  be  yours  if  you 
start  a  flock  of  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  You  can  do  it  either 
with  hatching  eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Remem¬ 
ber  each  egg  and  each  chick  is  the  product 
of  birds  whose  yearly  egg  record  is  200  to 
296  eggs. 

Our  Breeders  are  blood-tested  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.  See  our 
exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Write  for  the  Willgerodt  Leghorn  Book. 
It’s  full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s 
FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.,  Dept.  2,  RED  BANK.  N.  J. 


BROOKSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Recks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatches  Weekly — Beginning  Feb.  11th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto— “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Large  Production 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Look  up  our  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR  showing  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  or  call  and  see  our  breeders.  Order  now  for 
future  needs  at  reasonable  prices. 

WIAMOK  FARMS  PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  12  c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  IHUSKUIiDJiEK,  Bearer  Sprints,  Penna 


Quality  Chicks 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
100*  Pure  Morgan-Tancred  Strain.  Proven  high 
production,  high  hatchability.  Send  for  information. 

CEDARHtTRST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  ?h*eY^dD  82PES: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittatown,  N.  J. 


WUITC  UlVAWnATTEC  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings. 
Will  111  W  I  ANDUl  ltu  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1 B5-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


BARGED  ROCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Daviaville,  R.  I. 


-1-*  ARY  CHICKS— Rocks.  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
■  »  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  6S,  Harrington,  Del. 


DDCmiMf  TIIDYEVC  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bour- 
Dl\  Li  Li  1/lIXu  1  UhlVLl  J  bon  Red  and  Narraganset — 
selected,  best  layers,  SI  0.00  each— either  hens  or  toms. 
Willet  Randall  -  THE  ARK  -  North  Creek.  N.  Y. 


$fi  »  |  ri  I  Buff,  Leghorn  and  Orpington  Cock- 
3/-lLKi  X  erels— $8.50  to  *4.50  until  Jan. 
10th.  Pullets.  E.  s.  WILSON,  Churubusco,  New  York 


cient 
ubators 

are  ecjuipped  ivith  a 

I  ncubation  ^one 
Thermometer 


No  matter  how  carefully  you  hold  a  temperature  in  your  incubator,  it  will 
do  you  little  good  if  the  thermometer  is  not  indicating  the  correct  temperature. 
With  the  Tycos  Incubation  Zone  Thermometer  you  can  be  sure  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  shown  is  the  exact  degree  of  heat  in  the  incubator. 

The  Tycos  Incubation  Zone  Thermometer  has  a  white  scale  with 
large  black  figures  and  graduations.  Non-tipping  stand  holds 
in  correct  position  above  eggs.  Incubation  zone  is  clearly 
shown,  making  reading  easy.  Get  one  at  your  dealer’s.  If 
remote  from  dealer,  remit  direct.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Tycos  Incubation  Zone  Thermome¬ 
ter  $1.00,  5  cents  postage.  Tycos  Certified 
Thermometer,  $1.25 ;  5  cents  postage. 

Tycos  Hygrometer,  $1.75,  10  cents  post¬ 
age.  Taylor  Brooder  Thermometer,  85 
cents,  5  cents  postage.  Write  for  “ Tycos 
Incubator  Facts  Worth  Knowing.” 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Plant  Manufacturing  Distributor* 

Tyco*  Bulldlni  In  Great  Britain 

y  t nrnntn  Short  &  Mason,  Ltd.,  London 


it 


EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

.  ^_u  -  M  «v  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
1  CaTH  YEAtm  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


HUBERS  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


_ ,  Breeding  stock  of 

Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 


lACVTD  A  run  r>iro  On  orders  booked  before  March  15th  we  give 
1 U  IIA  1  I\A  CITlLKiJ  io  Chick*  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— WE  mean  RELIABLE  In  every  way. 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development, 
flooks  and  records  kept. 

_ J)G  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
valuable  book  on  Raising  Chicks  included  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for 

early  orders.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  ....  Main  Street,  Lostorla,  Ohio 


Turn  An  EXTRA  Profit ! 

Run  off  a  broiler  brood  ahead  of  your  regular  brood 
for  layers.  Our  “Wyan-Roek”  and  “Bram-Rock” 
Cross-Breds  make  wonderful  broilers.  Hatches  every 
week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  January  and  February  deliveries. 

State-Supervised  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Special  Matings — Hen  Breeders  mated  to  selected 
cockerels.  Super-Matings  from  superior  Hen  Breeders 
mated  to  State  R.O.  P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Order  now  for  January  and 
February  delivery.  Mating  list  Free. 

Write  tor  illustrated  tree  folder 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELANd/n.  j. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  nsurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


CHICKS 


TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  Free  Range  Flocks. 

$13  per  100;  857.60  per  500;  8110  per  loOO 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  N.  Richfield,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  15apul!et8'andr3 

Roosters,  $4.00  a  piece— 8  and  10  lbs.  Blood-tested. 
A.  KATZ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  80,  RAHWAY,  N.  1. 

Cockerels  and  Chicks  HILEOHORN8EO 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EQQ  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Routs  R,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 

LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No-  S,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


I 

TcWhite  Leghorns' 

V aluable  T ext  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only! 

Hundreds  have  started  in  the  poultry 
business,  relying  entirely  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  in  our  Year  Book.  And  they 
have  made  good.  iEven  the  poultryman 
of  15  years’  or  more  experience  will  find 
In  It  many  helpful  pointers. 

Mailed  free  on  request  to  poultry- 
keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
$1.00  a  copy  to  those  further  west.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Producedllfrom 
breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen.  Mass. 


ImiloW 

Chiciu 

Write  for  Free  Book  describing  our  48  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Poultry  Business.  We  specialize  in 
high-producing  Leghorns  and  fast-growing  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  8ox12-R,  Chestertown,  Md. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Onnfi  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Jvvv  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  u  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  end  Olive  Brlggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Males 


8.  C.  REDS— Conn,  accredit- 
ed,  100*  free  from  Bacillary 
Whir.e  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Three  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  213.4  EGGS  per  bird.  1928-29  record,  2398  EGGS 
(6th  Red  Pen).  No.  420,  321  EGGS,  365  day*.  Price  $6.00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— “We  satisfy” 
D.  F.  CASHMAN  Machias  Junction.  New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  was  elected  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Grange  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  at  the  recent  annual 
session  at  Seattle,  Master  Freestone 
succeeds  Leslie  R.  Smith  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

New  England  is  anxious  to  entertain 
the  National  Grange  in  1931.  Bids  are 
already  in  from  Y'ermont,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  last  annual 
session  held  in  New  England  was  at 
Portland,  Maine,  in  1926. 

State  Master  E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  at  the  Seattle  session  of  the 
National  Grange.  Pennsylvania  was  re¬ 
presented  at  the  Seattle  meeting  by  27 
members  of  the  order. 

The  largest  mileage  reported  by  any 
one  attending  the  Seattle  National  Grange 
session  was  by  State  Master  John  E. 
Abbott  of  Maine,  his  mileage  being  6,612, 
going  and  returning.  The  total  cost  of 
the  convention  was  about  $20,000,  the 
larger  part  being  for  mileage  and  perdiem 
expenses  of  the  delegates. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  in  his 
annual  report  at  the  National  Grange 
convention  at  Seattle  reported  that  25 
Juvenile  Granges  had  been  organized  in 
the  Empire  State  during  the  past  year, 
with  a  charter  membership  of  540.  The 
total  Juvenile  membership  in  the  State 
is  now  2,719,  as  against  2,050  one  year 
ago.  Fourteen  new  Grange  halls  were 
dedicated  in  the  Empire  State  during  the 
year.  There  are  878  subordinate  Granges, 
53  Pomonas  and  91  Juvenile  Granges  in 
the_  State.  Of  the  878  Granges,  500  own 
their  halls,  which  have  a  total  valuation 
of  over  $2,500,000.  The  State  Grange 
Revolving  Scholarship  fund  has  reached 
$15,000,  of  which  over  $12,000  is  already 
out  in  loans  to  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
thus  being  aided  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  There  are  26  patron  fire  relief 
associations  in  the  State,  carrying  $215,- 
547,873  in  insurance.  The  average  cost 
per  $1,000  is  about  $3. 

New  Jersey  State  Grange,  at  its  annual 
session  held  the  first  week  in  December, 
was  the  first  State  Grange  to  ratify  the 
action  of  the  National  Grange  in  its 
approval  of  the  plan  to  raise  the  dues  of 
the  State  Granges  from  eight  to  twelve 
cents  per  member.  It  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  State  Granges  to  make  the 
action  of  the  National  Grange  effective 
in  this  matter  of  increasing  the  dues 
When  the  increases  in  revenue  become 
available  from  this  source,  providing  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  is  obtained,  a 
large  extension  in  the  program  of  building 
up  the  order  in  new  territory  will  be 
undertaken.  The  National  Grange,  acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  National  Master 
laber,  voted  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
at  Seattle  for  extension  work.  This 
appropriation  was  approved  bv  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  at  Seattle,  indicating  its 
final  approval  by  the  State  Grangers, 
-this  program  will  mean  an  increased 
Cost  per  individual  member  of  about 
four  cents  per  year. 

The  number  of  sixth  degree  candidates 
initiated  at  Seattle  was  1,997,  which 
makes  a  total  of  62,780  which  reveived 
this  high  degree  since  it  was  first  given 
i884-  A  class  of  10,000  is  expected 
of  New  York  State  next  November  when 
the  National  Grange  convenes  there. 


Perhaps  too  Heavy  Forcing 

My  neighbor’s  White  Leghorn  pullets 
have  been  in  the  houses  since  early  Oc¬ 
tober  and  are  now  giving  about  a  60  per 
cent  lay.  He  is  finding  birds  dead  on 
the  dropboards  in  the  morning,  apparent- 
ly  have  been  in  good  health,  some  of  them 
quite  heavy  for  Leghorns.  Most  of  the 
birds  he  has  lost  seem  to  droop  and  are 
dead  in  a  few  days.  They  are  in  good 
flesh.  He  is  feeding  the  Cornell  mash, 
but  is  using  200  lbs.  of  eornmeal,  100  lbs. 
of  bran,  100  lbs.  of  middlings,  100  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  of  beef  scrap.  His 
grain  feed  is  corn,  no  other  grain  with 
it.  He  is  using  lights  on  his  birds. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  m. 

Such  losses,  when  no  evident  cause  can 
be  found,  are  usually  ascribed  to  “liver 
trouble.”  More  accurately,  probably,  the 
disorder  might  be  named  inability  to 
stand  up  under  heavy  feeding  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  rations  designed  to  force  egg  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  limit.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  some  definite  cause  of  death  in  each 
case,  hut  to  find  it  might  puzzle  the  most 
expert  diagnostician  in  poultry  disorders. 

There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
ration.  It  is  more  fattening  than  many 
rations  used  with  laying  fowls,  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  corn  fed  in  both  mash 
and  scratch  feed,  but  the  condition  of 
the  pullets  should  determine  the  need  for 
this.  The  egg  production  certainly  in¬ 
dicates  plenty  of  protein  in  the  ration. 
It  is  likely  that  the  general  health  of  the 
flock  would  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  more  green  and  fresh  vegetable  food 
to  the  ration.  The  giving  of  a  flock  dose 
of  Epsom  salts,  1  lb.  to  each  100  birds, 
dissolved  in  what  water  will  be  consumed 
within  a  few  hours,  every  week  or  two 
would  also  help  to  correct  the  evils  of 
heavy  feeding.  m.  b.  d. 
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Fertile  Eggs  Depend  on  Fertility  Vitamin  E— 
Play  Safe  with  the  Mash  KNOWN  to  Contain  It 


Poultrymen  can  thank  two  scientists  of 
California  for  proving  that  feed  deficient 
in  Vitamin  E  causes  sterility.  What  a 
pity  that  millions  of  sterile  eggs 
are  put  to  hatch  every  year,  when 
ENOUGH  VITAMIN  E  IN 
THE  FEED  might  have  made 
them  fertile. 

Fortunately,  a  source  of  Vita¬ 
min  E,  as  well  as  its  tremendous 
importance,  has  been  discovered. 

Now  there  is  a  way  to  feed  for 
fertility. 

Everyone  has  worried  about 
ways  to  boost  the  QUANTITY 
of  eggs  produced.  But  an  equal 
problem  today  is  the  QUALITY. 


How  many  hatcheries  find  their  biggest 
problem  is  obtaining  fertile  eggs  ? 
Scientists  have  discovered  an  abundance 

of  Vitamin  E  in  wheat 
germ  meal.  Added  to 
a  diet  lacking  in  Vita¬ 
min  E,  it  was  found  to 
effectively  offset  ster¬ 
ility  due  to  deficient 
feed.  But  wheat  germ 
meal  is  not  a  common 
article.  The  supply  of 
this  ingredient  is  re¬ 
stricted.  Fortunately 
for  users  of  Pratts,  this 
priceless  improvement 
is  nowa  feature  of  every 


bag  of  Buttermilk  Laying  Mash.  Think 
of  it!  AT  NO  GREATER  PRICE  you 
can  feed  the  mash  that  makes  eggs  at 
least  feeding  cost  AND  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  PREVENTS  FEEDING 
STERILITY.  Whether  you  set  them 
yourself  or  sell  them  to  a  hatchery,  fertil¬ 
ity  pays  a  premium.  Now — at  not  one 
penny  additional  cost,  you  can  be  sure 
your  hens  are  getting  a  feed  that  is  not 
deficient  in  the  ONE  ingredient  that 
promotes  fertility.  Using  any  other  feed 
means  taking  a  chance. 

In  nearly  every  town ,  a  first  class  dealer 
is  handling  Pratts  complete  line  of  feeds. 
If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

443  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


PRATTS  BUTTERMILK  LAYIHG  MASH 


BABY  CHICK  FOOD 


Americas  Qualify  Feed  line  ♦  crowing  mash 
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INGREDIENTS 


All  three  feeds  contain  the 
following  ingredients  in 
amounts  of  each  that  vary 
to  suit  age  of  bird: 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried  But¬ 
termilk.  Pulverized  Oats, 
Corn  Oil  Meal,  Wheat  Flour, 
Gluten  Meal,  Alfalfa  Leaf 
Meal,  Yellow  Corn  Meal, 
Wheat  Bran,  Milo,  Wheat 
Middlings,  Yellow  Hominy 
Feed,  Molasses.  Salt,  Char¬ 
coal.  Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate.  Start-All  has 
the  above  ingredients 

P  L.  U  S 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


ppr  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

V  Without  obligation,  send  me  samples  of  Chapin 
f  Kernels. 

Name . 

Address . 


Chicks 


Baby  Chicks  Coming? 
Feed  Chapin 

START-ALL  KERNELS 

The  best  friend  a  baby  chick  ever  had  is  Chapin  Start-All  Kernels 
the  steam-cooked,  toasted,  sterilized,  mineralized  poultry  feed. 
Chapin  Start- All  Kernels  have  made  a  success  record  that  is  the 
talk  of  the  poultry  world.  Yet  there’s  nothing  radical  about  Ker- 
nels  except  the  way  they  are  processed.  Each  kernel  is  like  every 
other  kernel  and  is  a  complete  ration  in  itself — a  scientifically 
processed  mixture  of  17  proven  poultry  feeds  and  minerals. 

it  "Clicks"  With  The  Chicks 

Start-All  makes  a  big  hit  with  baby  chicks.  And,  too,  it  is  the 
easiest  feed  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  Simply  fill  hop¬ 
pers  and  water  fountains  and  let  chicken-nature  take  its  course. 
No  bothersome  feeding  by  the  clock;  no  mixing  mashes;  no 
scratch -feeding.  Chapin  Kernels  take  the  drudgery  out  of  poultry 
raising  and  make  it  a  better  paying  business.  If  you  want  to  cut 
down  “funerals,”  build  up  weaklings,  and  insure  quick  growth 
with  1-3  the  labor  and  at  3-5  the  usual  cost,  feed  Start-All. 

Facts  That  Mean  Something 

Every  mail  brings  us  letters  like  these:  “Have  been  feeding 
Start-All,  and  out  of  206  chicks  I  only  lost  2.  Last  year  I  lost 
95  out  of  100  chicks  feeding  a  dry  mash.  No  more  mash  feeds  for 
my  chicks;  have  been  feeding  Start- All  for  18  days,  results  100%- 
last  year  I  used  Start-All  for  67  chicks  and  raised  them  all-  I 
raised  80  chicks  out  of  81  to  maturity  on  Start- All;  I  have  been 
feeding  Start-All  to  175  baby  chicks  and  they  have  made  the 
best  growth  with  lowest  mortality  in  my  experience;  your  feed  is 
surea  wonder  to  the  poultry  world; 
you  have  the  best  chick  feed  I’ve 
ever  used.”  You  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  facts  like  these.  Take  no 
^ chances  1  Feed  Start-All. 

"From  Chick  to  Laying  Hen" 

Chapin  Kernels  are  made  in  three 
ways — to  suit  baby  chicks  (Start- 
All), growingyoungsters(Grow- All) 
and  for  laying  hens  (Lay-All).  All 
three  Kernel  feeds  can  be  fed  with 
the  same  good  results  to  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  guineas,  pigeons,  and 
pheasants.  Ask  your  feed  store  man, 
or  write  for  samples,  prices,  etc. 

Kernels  are  made  by  Chapin  &  Co., 

Hammond,  Ind.,  makers  of  Uni¬ 
com  Dairy  Ration  for  24  years. 


All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

QPFPI  AT  on  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leg- 

horns,  particularly  attractive  to 
large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN, 
every  week  in  the  year.  Box  60  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


PARKS  BB! CROCKS 

NOW  REDUCED  20%  IN  PRICE 

We  have  made  big  savings  in  the  cost  of  producing  our  famous  Barred  Rocks  and  we  are  passing  thifl 
saving  on  to  you.  Parks’ Strain,  the  quality  strain  that  is  protected  by  TJ.  S.  regis¬ 
tered  trade-mark,  is  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  RockB.  It  has  been  trapnested  and  carefully  selected  for  Eggs  and  Standard 
Qualities  since  18S9. 

"Some  Layers— Have  just  had  one  hen  finish  her  i /ear  with  329  eggs  and  another 
'  3/2  eggs." — H.  P.  Crocker,  Martindale,  Texas. 

Hatching  Egg  and  Baby  Chicks 

Ask  for  free  catalog.  Take  advantage  of  the  20%  price  reduction  and  get  started  with 
these  Fall  and  Winter  Layers.  Remember — Every  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  Bale  is  produced  from  indi¬ 
viduals  that  I  have  personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations 
of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Our  best  penB  contain  many  official  egg-laying  contest  R.  6.  P.  hens  and 
are  headed  with  males  from  lay  ingconteBtsR.O.P.  hens.  Thefree  catalog  tells  all  about  this  grand  old  strain. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Delivery 

made  any  time  you  wish.  Ohio  Accredited}  Stock.  Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept. 
Send  91.00  today  and  get  the  extra  chicka.  , Upon  delivery  pay  poatman  these  prices  plus  postage. 

50 

Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . t  7.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  7.7ft 

Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orp.,  Bl.  [Min .  8.25 

White  Minoreas .  9.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants;  White  Pelcin  Ducklings . 13.00 

Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  .  6.75 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  6  25 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  If  desired.  Also  chicks  from  Tancred  foundation  Leghorns  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
pedigreed  males  and  females.  Get  details  and  prices  on  this  special  stock. 

Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicks 
working  for  us.  Write  today  for  full  details,  also  for  our  catalog. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY 
101  MAIN  STREET  -  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


50 

ioo 

500 

1000 

$  7.00 

$13 

$  62.50 

$120 

.  7.75 

15 

72.50 

110 

.  8.25 

16 

77.50 

150 

.  9.25 

18 

87.50 

.  13.00 

25 

125.00 

.  6.75 

13 

62.50 

120 

6  25 

10 

50.00 

100 

Hf©»  cheater  >%propits 

atcheryChicks 


P*Y  STREAK  QUALITY 
_ S  IB  S  4^  Iv  high  producers 

For  21  yeais  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

rDCC  AATAI  Aft  Our  big  catalog  tells  the  story.  Getthede- 
rlitt  va  1  HLUU  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124,  Tiro.  Ohio 

Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

Y,  ,'ty  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Write  for  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Postage  prepaid.  JUS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  P». 

With  the 

Dual-Purpose  Cattle. — H.  J.  S.,  a 
farmer’s  son  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks, 
“What  are  dual-purpose  cattle?”  “Dual” 
means  two.  Dual-purpose  cattle  belong 
to  strains  and  breeds  that  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  developed  to  produce  both 
beef  and  milk.  Milking  Shorthorns,  De¬ 
vons  and  Red  Polls  are  two-purpose  cat¬ 
tle.  Average  purebred  cows  of  these 
breeds  are  fair  to  good  milkers,  the  fat 
content  of  their  milk  is  about  right  for 
the  fluid  milk  market,  and  when  they  are 
nearing  the  end  of  their  usefulness  they 
will  fatten  readily,  and  yield  fair  to  good 
beef.  The  “Durham”  cow  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  was  an  example  of  the  dual-pur¬ 
pose  type  and  performer.  There  never 
has  been  a  more  useful  kind  of  cow  for 
the  man  who  practices  mixed  or  general 
farming  where  conditions  and  markets  do 
not  call  for  high  specialization.  “Dur¬ 
ham”  is  the  old  name  for  Shorthorn.  In 
color,  a  “Durham”  or  Shorthorn  may  be 
red,  white  and  red  in  spots,  roan  and 
white.  A  man  70  years  old  at  the  late 
Baltimore  Livestock  Exhibition,  looking 
at  a  class  of  Shorthorn  steers  of  these 
mixed  and  pure  colors,  was  unconvinced 
when  he  was  told  that  they  were  “Dur- 
hams,”  but  that  they  were  called  Short¬ 
horns.  He  was  disappointed.  He  had 
come  a  long  way  to  see  the  big  “Dur- 
hams”  of  his  boyhood. 

Beef-and-Milk.  —  Some  dual-purpose 
specimens  are  too  beefy,  and  some  too 
milky.  The  breeder's  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  keeping  his  herd  well-balanced  as  be¬ 
tween  milk  and  beef.  If  he  goes  too  far 
in  developing  his  dual-purpose  herd  for 
milk  production,  he  runs  into  competition 
with  the  specialized  dairy  breeds;  if  he 
goes  too  far  in  improving  his  herd  for 
beef  production,  he  encounters  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  specialized  beef  breeds.  In 
the  Eastern  States  the  tendency  in  some 
dual-purpose  herds  is  toward  too  much 
milk ;  in  the  Mid-West  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  too  much  beef  in  herds  of 
this  type.  At  the  fairs  and  shows  the 
judges  who  know  their  business,  and  im¬ 
partially  perform  their  task,  select  as  the 
top  prizewinners  those  individuals  that 
best  combine  beef  and  milk  characteristics 
and  indications  in  balanced  proportions. 
What  in  England  are  called  “Dairy” 
Shorthorns  are  known  as  “Milking” 
Shorthorns  in  the  United  States.  These 
are  strains  of  the  parent  breed  that  have 
been  selected  and  improved  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  They  average  smaller  at  ma¬ 
turity  than  Shorthorns  in  specialized  beef 
herds,  and,  when  fattened  and  sold,  yield 
less  beef  per  carcass.  Their  beef  is  good 
beef,  however,  because  all  Shorthorns  are 
beef  cattle  in  their  inherent  ability  to  fat¬ 
ten  rapidly,  and  in  the  color  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  their  fat.  Theirs  is  a  white 
fat,  which  surrounds  and  is  interwoven 
with  the  lean  of  the  best  cuts.  Typical 
dairy  cow  meat  can  be  identified  by  its 
yellow  fat,  on  the  outside  of  the  cut; 
there  is  little  or  no  fat  mixed  with  the 
lean  tissues.  So-called  beef  that  is 
smothered  with  onions,  gravies,  sauces 
and  condiments  is  almost  always  cheap 
dairy  cow  meat,  for  genuine,  good  beef 
requires  none  of  these  things  to  tempt 
and  delight  the  palate. 

Dairy  Cow  Meat. — Normal  cows  of 
all  breeds  give  milk,  and  parts  of  their 
carcasses  are  retailed  as  “beef”  or  are 
chipped,  canned  or  corned  and  labeled 
“beef.”  Good  beef,  however,  from  fat, 
beef-bred  cattle  is  distinctly  different  in 
flavor,  texture,  juiciness  and  appearance 
from  the  flesh  of  specialized  dairy  cows, 
whether  lean  or  fat.  Why  is  it  that  the 
best  canned  beef  comes  from  Argentina? 
Why  is  it  so  much  better  in  taste  and 
texture  than  the  kind  of  canned  beef  that 
certain  packers  palmed  off  on  our  armies 
in  the  Spanish-American  war?  Argen¬ 
tine  canned  beef  is  from  the  carcasses  of 
good  beef-bred  cattle.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  it  annually  come  into  the  United 
States.  It  thereby  abridges  the  market 
for  our  home-produced  beef.  American 
dairymen  must  have  an  outlet  for  their 
inferior,  unprofitable  and  worn-out  cows. 
These  cows  yield  useful  meat  that  comes 
within  the  price-reach  of  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Beef  producers,  however,  rightly 
object  to  the  retailing  of  this  meat  as 
“beef.”  It  is  not  entitled  to  that  com¬ 
pliment.  Much  of  it,  as  is  well  known, 
is  derived  from  carcasses  of  dairy  cows 
condemned  as  tuberculous.  Organized 


Livestock 

beef  producers  have  made  some  headway 
in  recent  years  toward  getting  their  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  consumer  as  prime  beef, 
labeled  or  stamped  and  retailed  as  such  ; 
but  unless  the  consumer  knows  good  beef 
when  he  sees  it,  and  selects  it  himself,  he 
is  more  likely  to  buy  an  inferior  substi¬ 
tute  than  the  real  thing,  and  pay  as  much 
for  it.  Organized  dairymen  secured  the 
passage  of  a  Federal  bill  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  selling  of  oleomargarine  as 
butter.  Can  and  will  organized  beef  pro¬ 
ducers  get  a  Federal  law  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  their  product  from  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  with  dairy  cow  meat? 

A  Michigan  Letter. — C.  A.  S.,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  writes :  “What  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlook  for  dual-purpose  cattle?  I 
have  read  a  number  of  articles  published 
during  the  four  years  preceding  1926 
which  seemed  to  me  to  make  a  strong 
case  for  this  type  of  cattle,  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why,  with  so  strong  a  case 
tairly  well  established,  this  particular 
type  apparently  has  failed  to  capitalize 
its  merits.  Do  you  still  hold  your  ex¬ 
pressed  views  concerning  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  soundness  of  dual-purpose  cattle  in  a 
general  system  of  farming?  While  I  am 
not  in  close  touch  with  dual-purpose 
breeders  and  herds,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  this  type  of  cattle  is  weak  in  num¬ 
bers.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  signs  of 
progress  in  the  extension  of  this  type?  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  a  trend  to¬ 
wards  beef  production  in  New  England, 
and  that  it  has  arisen  because  many  milk 
producers  are  changing  from  the  straight 
dairy  breeds  to  dual-purpose  cattle,  and 
because  many  general  or  specialized  farm¬ 
ers  are  engaging  in  the  production  of 
baby  beef.  What  evidence  is  there  for 
or  against  this  statement?  So  far  I  have 
not  found  anything  to  refute  or  sub¬ 
stantiate  it.” 

“Farmers’  Cattle.” — There  are  more 
herds  and  more  animals  of  the  dual-pur¬ 
pose  breeds  in  the  United  States  than 
there  were  15  years  ago.  In  total  num¬ 
ber,  however,  these  cattle  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  weak  in  comparison  with  the  statis¬ 
tical  total  of  either  our  beef  or  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Furthermore,  they  are  so  thinly  and 
widely  scattered  that  they  are  well-nigh 
lost  in  our  national  landscape.  Also,  an 
expensive  propaganda  has  long  been  un¬ 
der  way,  and  still  is,  in  behalf  of  the  beef 
and  dairy  breeds,  and  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  it  ridicules  dual-purpose  cattle  as  be¬ 
ing  out  of  place  in  an  age  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  prejudices  a  lot  of  people 
against  them.  Probably  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  breeders  and  owners  of 
dual-purpose  cattle  do  their  own  work. 
Not  many  of  them  are  in  a  position  to 
exhibit  and  advertise  their  stock  at  the 
shows.  These  practical  men  usually  are 
called  “general  farmers.”  They  don’t 
specialize;  nor  do  they  make  much  pub¬ 
lic  ado  about  anything  at  any  time.  There 
are  not  many  of  them  in  any  community. 
One  sees  a  few  with  their  Devons  on 
New  England  farms,  with  their  Red  Polls 
on  farms  in  the  Mid-West  and  some  other 
States,  and  with  their  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  on  farms  in  many  States.  Due 
to  the  close  kinship  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  with  the  parent  breed,  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  registered  by  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  these  two-purpose  cattle  are  more 
widely  advertised  and  promoted  than  the 
Devons  and  Red  Polls,  and  more  men  of 
means  are  identified  with  them.  There 
are  some  good  dual-purpose  cattle  in  most 
herds  of  the  Shorthorn  breed.  Any  deep¬ 
milking  Shorthorn  cow  of  good  size  and 
quality,  with  an  ancestry  of  this  general 
description  behind  her.  is  dual-purpose  in 
form  and  function.  Devons,  Red  Polls 
and  Milking  Shorthorns  have  increased 
as  “farmers’  cattle.”  Since  the  number 
of  farmers  who  are  doing  all  or  most  of 
their  own  work  is  increasing,  the  out¬ 
look  for  these  breeds  is  improving  in  some 
regions.  So  long  as  mixed  or  general 
farming  is  a  maintainable  system,  where 
grass,  roughage,  hay  and  some  grain  are 
grown,  there  is  a  place  for  dual-purpose 
cattle.  A  cattle  census,  accurate  in  clas¬ 
sification  and  detail,  would  show  that 
they  are  increasing. 

Cattle  in  the  East. — Foundations 
for  new  beef  herds  were  laid  in  1929  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  those 
that  have  been  established  for  several 
years  are  producing  sufficient  breeding 
and  fat  stock  or  both  to  justify  the  own¬ 
ers  in  keeping  and  improving  their  herds. 
There  is  no  definite  trend  in  this  area  to¬ 
ward  more  dual-purpose  and  beef  cattle, 
but  a  few  farmers  and  dairymen,  here  and 
there,  are  conservatively  feeling  their  way 
into  new  or  different  farm  enterprises 
that  appear  to  be  adapted  to  their  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances.  Some  will  en¬ 
gage  in  raising  beef  or  dual-purpose  cat¬ 
tle  ;  some  others  are  doing  it.  The  loca¬ 
tion,  soils  and  surface  of  land,  and  the 
experience  and  habits  of  native  farmers 
vary  so  widely  in  the  Eastern  States  that 
large  numbers  of  these  farmers  will  never 
make  any  given  change  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  long  run,  this  is  sound  business 
behavior.  There  are,  however,  regions 
in  these  States  that  are  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  even¬ 
tually  be  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  this  purpose.  d.  c.  tv. 
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on  your 


Research  Farm 


Larro  Dairy  Ration  has  been  improved.  Your  Larro 
Research  Farm  has  scored  a  noteworthy  triumph.  The  feed 
which  for  seventeen  years  has  been  the  standard  by 
which  all  other  feeds  have  been  judged  is  even  better  than 
it  was  before. 

The  phrase  Good,  A#  Larro"  must  note  tube 

on  a  new  meaning . 

The  new  Larro  by  virtue  of  higher  milk  production  has  a 
greater  feeding  value  than  the  old  Larro  by  more  than 
$3.00  a  ton,  based  on  present  values  for  feed  and  milk, — 
$3.00  a  ton  more  profit  for  Larro  feeders,  and  the  improved 
Larro  costs  no  more. 


Each  cow  is  fed  individually. 


Where  tests 
are  made 
under 

actual  farm 
conditions. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arrof 


Ask  your  dealer 
about  Larro 
Family  Flour 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  POULTRY — HOGS — DAIRY 


plishment .  As  a  uniform  health  -  building  feed  the 
new  ration  is  the  same  as  Larro  always  has  been. 

The  Larro  Research  Farm  is  your  farm.  It  is  work¬ 
ing  for  you  continuously,  searching  for  better  feeds 
but  in  no  case  will  a  change  be  instituted  until  it 
has  been  proved  definitely  to  be  a  change  for  the 
better. 


This  improved  Larro  was  not  a  stroke  of  chance.  For  more 
than  seventeen  years,  the  Larro  Research  Farm  has  been  at  work 
checking  and  testing  feeds.  Theories  about  proteins,  vitamins, 
minerals  and  roughage  have  been  tested  by  actual  feeding  trials 
under  practical  farm  conditions  in  more  than  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  formulas.  The  improved  Larro  has  been  under  test  for 
five  years  against  many  other  combinations  of  feeds.  Under  long 
and  short  time  tests  and  under  many  varying  conditions  its 
greater  feeding  value  has  been  proved  beyond  question. 

The  improvement  is  not  sensational — no  feed  could  be  sensa¬ 
tionally  better  than  the  old  Larro — but  $3*00  a  ton  added 
to  the  high  profit  over  feed  cost  that  Larro  feeders 
have  alreadg  been  getting  is  a  notable  accom - 


We  repeat  our  promise  of  many  years’  standing. 

The  Larro  Formula  will  not  be  changed 
unless  a  better  one  can  be  found -  If  it  is 
changed  gou  will  be  told  about  it .  The 
qualitg  of  Larro  will  never  be  lowered 
as  long  as  Larro  is  made • 
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C79  MORE 

D  4  EGGS 

from  the  Pan-a-min  flock 


This  pile  of  572  eggs  represents  the  differ - 
ence  in  laying  between  two  Rocks  of  fine 
hens ,  100  in  each  Rock — all  Leghorns — all 
from  the  same  hatch .  One  Rock  had  Pan- 
a-min  with  their  feed ,  the  other  did  not • 

THIS  is  a  Bulletin  Announcement  of  a  laying  com¬ 
petition  conducted  on  our  Research  Farm.  The  two 
flocks  had  identical  feed  and  care.  They  were  equal 
in  everything  except  that  only  one  flock  received 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  with  their  feed.  The 
laying  competition  continued  100  days. 

The  100  hens  receiving  Pan-a-min  laid  5882  eggs, 
the  other  100  hens  laid  5310  eggs.  The  differences 
was  the  very  respectable  pile  of  eggs  shown  aboy& 
at  right — exactly  572  eggs. 

572  more  eggs  at  50  cents  per  dozen  meant 

$23.83  more  profit  from  the  Pan-ammin  hens . 

Over  23  cents  extra  profit  from  every  hen • 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  (formerly  called  Pan-a- 
ce-a)  is  a  conditioner  and  mineral  supplement  which 
keeps  hens  and  pullets  in  laying  trim.  Add  three 
pounds  Pan-a-min  to  every  100  pounds  of  mash.  The 
cost  is  one  cent  a  month  for  each  hen. 

Pan-a-min  does  not  take  the  place  of  feed,  but  no 
feed  can  take  the  place  of  Pan-a-min.  Regardless  of 
the  feed  you  use,  you  will  always  get  better  results 
by  adding  Pan-a-min  to  the  ration.  You  should  be 
getting  the  extra  eggs  and  extra  profits.  See  your 
local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  today. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 

KEEPS  HENS  IN  LAYING  TRIM 


MCMTCA1M 

GAME  EARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
•Needs  New  Blood 

Get  It  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  and  Hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do^_not  inbreed  and  lower  the 

our  young  toms  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 

the  livability  of  your  poults  j 

and  help  get  turkeys  off  to  ft*' 

early  market  and  high  prices.  jBm&mimf 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME 

Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 

rriB-  T'OliT'VC  Selected  Breeding 
1  U  ltH.Hi  X  3  Stock  for  sale 


Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms,  $16.00 
$20.00  and  $26.00.  Hens,  $10.00,  $12.50  and  $16.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


■DUCKLINGS 


$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14—100.  Write  (or  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KINS,  (slip,  L.  I..  New  fork 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

UIGIIIjANI)  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  type  and  markings  that 

are  sure  to  please.  CLOUDLANO  FARM,  Kennel  Square,  Penna 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,600  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


THOROBRED’S 


“LIVE  AND  LAY" 


hthey  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiefully  aelected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons ,f 
White  Wyandotte*.  K2C  and  up.  tOOX  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid  ‘ 
Member  Internationa)  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK 


the  world’s  best 
Farms,  Daniels,  ^ 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically y£U 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  *  « 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association..  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  sfP 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N,  Y3^ 


10  PYTDA  PMlfWC  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  before. 

— - -  IU  EAIIIH  OnilillO  s0nd  oniy  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 

chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  w »  ■ 
color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices—  50  100  oOU 

Leghorns,  White,  Puff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . $6.50 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge  .  '<'.50 

Elack  Minorcas  . . . 7,50 

S.  C.  and  E.  C.  Reds;  B.  Orp. ;  S.  L.  &  W.  Wyan .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed,  11c.  Assorted,  10c.  B.  J.  Giants,  18c. 


100 
$12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


$57.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 


$110.00 

'130.00 

130.00 

130.00 


‘Empire’  Hatchery,"  Box'  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Otters  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College _ 


N.  Y,  State  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  the  State  School 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island.  Following  is  the  report  for 
week  ending  Dec.  16 : 

Most  poultrymen  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  body  weight  in  pullets  com¬ 
ing  into  lay,  but  many  overlook  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  maintaining  good  weight  in  their 
flocks  throughout  the  year. 

By  intelligent  breeding  one  is  able  to 
develop  a  strain  of  birds  that  will  have 
the  important  quality  of  persistency,  the 
ability  to  keep  laying  into  the  late  Fall 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  laying.  Per¬ 
sistency  is  associated  with  late  molting 
and  no  other  character  appears  to  be  of 
more  importance  in  producing  a  high  an¬ 
nual  record.  The  question  may  be  raised 
whether  birds  which  are  persistent  do  not 
produce  pullets  which  are  able  to  go 
through  the  first  few  months  of  laying, 
without  a  Fall  molt. 

In  some  flocks  where  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  pullets  have  molted  a  check  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  molters  are  in  poor  flesh 
and  that  the  birds  which  have  continued 
to  lay  are  in  good  weight.  Many  times 
the  cause  of  a  Fall  molt  is  not  apparent 
and  often  under  the  best  of  conditions  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  flock  will  molt. 
Nevertheless,  the  poultryman  who  can  so 
manage  his  flock  that  body  weight  is 
maintained  will  be  the  one  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  best  Fall  and  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Some  of  the  factors  that  are 
concerned  in  keeping  up  the  body  weight 
are  :  freedom  from  internal  and  external 
parasites.  One  can  hardly  expect  a  flock 
infested  with  worms  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  freedom  from  chicken-pox,  made 
possible  by  vaccination  before  laying 
starts,  is  another  item  often  overlooked. 
A  good  ration  and  a  correct  feeding  plan 
are  also  essential  factors.  Correct  hous¬ 
ing  plays  an  important  role  in  providing 
healthy  surroundings,  but  will  not  offset 
the  lack  of  sanitation. 

The  best  birds  in  a  flock  will  be  those 
that  can  lay  heavily  and  maintain  body 
weight.  Both  of  these  factors  depend  up¬ 
on  intelligent  breeding  and  sound  man¬ 
agement. — D.  H.  Horton.  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  ninth  week  of  the  eighth 
annual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test  the  1.000  best  pullets  laid  1,658  eggs 
or  at  the  rate  of  23.7  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  .2  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production.  The  birds  have  laid  a  total 
of  18,352  eggs  since  October  15.  This 
represents  a  gain  of  1.615  eggs  over  the 
total  to  date  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  week 
in  1928. 

High  Pens  for  Ninth  Week. — W.  L., 
Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y.,  51  eggs ; 
W.  L.,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  Mich..  50 ; 
W.  L..  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .T., 
45;  W.  L.,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa., 
40 ;  W.  W.,  Byron  Pepper.  Del.,  35 ;  R. 

I.  R„  .John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  37 ;  W.  L., 
Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y.,  35. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date  : 

White  Leghorns. — Redfield  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  371 :  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N. 

J. .  410:  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  Mich., 
381 ;  Lone  Pino  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y., 
370 ;  Little  Delawai’e  Poultry  Farm.  N. 
Y..  327 ;  Leslie  D.  Bartholomew,  Conn., 
359. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  281. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  Mass., 
265 :  Scott  Poultry  Farm.  Mass.,  232 ; 
Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Inc..  Mass.,  190. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — II.  W.  Van- 
Winkle,  N.  Yr.,  157 ;  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm,  Pa.,  131. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Walter  Jen¬ 
nings,  Burrwood  Farm.  N.  Y.,  107. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  82. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  Outdoors  Inside  Conditions 
Dec.  10  30-45  50-56  Cloudy 

Dec.  11  14-32  46-54  Snow 

Dee.  12  22-42  52-64  Cloudy 

Dec.  13  34-42  50-56  Cloud'y 

Dec.  14  31-52  150-64  Clear' 

Dec.  15  29-50  48-62  Partly  cloud v 

Dec.  16  30-42  48-56  Rain 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  63c ;  brown,  64c ;  medium,  53c ; 
pullets,  47c. 


Vaccination  Against 
Chicken  Pox 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  one-shot  vaccine  for  chicken 
pox,  roup,  etc.,  as  reported  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Experiment  Station  this  year?  I 
have  serious  trouble  every  Winter  with 
these  ailments.  H.  B.  p. 

Virginia. 

I  have  no  data  with  regard  to  the  Ore¬ 
gon  method  of  vaccination  against  chick¬ 
en  pox.  or  fowl  pox,  as  it  is  preferably 
called.  You  will  be  interested,  however, 
in  a  recent  report  of  the  results  of  vac¬ 
cination  from  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agricultui’e  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 
There,  the  pullets  on  range  were  vacci¬ 
nated  when  brought  into  Winter  quarters, 
beginning  in  August  and  ending  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  method  used  was  the  feather 
follicle  method,  or  inoculation  by  brush¬ 
ing  in  a  little  of  the  vaccine  over  the  fol¬ 
licles  opened  by  pulling  a  pinch  of  feath¬ 
ers  from  the  bird’s  thigh  just  above  the 
hock.  In  the  first  pen  housed,  every  third 
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HATCHERY  CHICKS 

weigh  more  than 

2  pounds  at 


10  Weeks  of  age 

— says  Elma  N. 

Buchanan,  who  was 
awarded  a  Prize  of 
$25  for  her 
experience  with 
Hatchery  Chicks 

IA&T.  %eaF,  *  ,raised  346  out  of  350  Hatchery 
,,  .  Chicks,  writes  Elma  N.  Buchanan,  of  Indiana. 

At  the  age  of  10  weeks,  some  of  them  weighed  2  H 
pounds.  By  the  time  they  were  12  weeks  old  I  had 
sold  the  whole  bunch  for  $350.42.” 

Bigger  Profits  with  Less  Work  and  Worry 
Think  how  many  eggs  you  would  have  to  set  to  have 
340  broilers  and  pullets.  Think  of  the  worry,  the 
trouble,  the  losses.  Then  compare  this  with  the 
convenience  and  economy  of  getting  big,  strong, 
healthy  chicks  from  a  reliable  hatchery — all  the 
same  age. 

Poultry  raisers  by  the  thousands  know  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Hatchery  Chicks.  They’re  making  more 
money.  And  they  give  the  credit  to  Hatchery  Chicks. 
Can  you  afford  to  neglect  this  way  to  make  more 
money? 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

We  want  to  give  you  all  the  facts.  We  want  you  to 
know  why  Hatchery  Chicks  give  you  a  chance  to 
double  and  treble  your  profits  xVlth  no  more  time 
and  attention  than  you  are  giving  your  flock  today. 

All  this  valuable  information  is 
given  in  our  FREE  Book,  "How 
to  Succeed  with  Poultry.”  Send 
for  your  copy  today.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  —  TODAY. 

NATIONAL 

CAMPAIGN  HEADQUARTERS 
295  Third  National  Bldg., 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Let  This  Slogan  Be  Your  Guide 

Hfor  greater  ^profits 

archery  Chicks 

Hatcheries  that  osq  this  slogan  are  absolutely  reliable,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  deliver  exactly  the  quality  and  breed  of  chicks  you 
that  cfispla’p1 thm^ograif.6  ^  de3l‘  Patr°nizo  the  hatcheries 


National  Campaign  Headquarters, 

295  Third  National  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  FREE  Book,  "How  to  Succeed 
with  Poultry.” 


Name 


P.  0. 


R.FD . State 
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Norwegian 

COD  [LIVER  OIL 


Pur  e-F  r  esh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitainines  A  and  D.  Compare  these  prices 
with  other  biologically  tested  brands; 
then  order  where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Steel  Drums  with  faucet  637.00 
1 0  Gallon  Tins— boxed  ....  14.00 

5  Gallon  Tins— boxed  ....  7.60 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  cheek,  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  86,  386  Water  Bt.,  New  York  City 


POULTRY  RAISERS 


Wha-J  would  It  bo  worth  to  you  to  know  the  secrets  and  money 
making  methods  used  by  America's  most  successful  poultry 
raisers?  This  information  is  worth  many  dollars  to  you,  whether 
your  flock  is  large  or  6mall.  Published  in  Poultry  Tribune,  the  na¬ 
tional  farm  magazine  devoted  to  profitable  poultry.  As  an  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Poultry  Tribune,  absolutely 
FREE  and  without  obligation.  Send  no  money.  Write  now  to 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  BOX  1  1  3  A,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  fiats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


V 


MAKE  HENS  LAY! 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicfcsj 
heavier  iowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

IIAUM’C  LATEST  MODEL 
RIANN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine  5  never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

MF.W.MANNCO..B0XI6  ,  MILFORD,  MASS.  M 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  w 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


pullet  was  left  unvaccinated  as  a  check, 
and,  later,  many  of  these  came  down 
with  severe  comb  pox.  The  pox  also  ap¬ 
peared,  with  considerable  mortality,  in  a 
pen  that  had  been  confined  ,to  house  and 
platform  until  August  and  that  was  not 
vaccinated  until  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
Some  vaccinated  birds  escaped  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  range,  but  did  not  spread 
the  disease  to  the  birds  left  there,  appar¬ 
ently  showing  that  the  disease  did  not 
have  a  high  degree  of  transmissibility  to 
range  birds  during  late  Summer  condi¬ 
tions.  The  vaccinated  Leghorns  displayed 
scabs  at  the  point  of  inoculation  but  no 
other  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  In  other 
seasons,  the  institute  flock  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  fowl  pox  during  late  Fall  and 
Winter,  wTith  many  deaths  from  sore  eyes, 
canker,  etc.,  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
fowl  pox.  The  conclusions  were  that 
vaccination  by  this  method  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  as  an  early  Fall  measure  of 
protection  on  premises  where  recurring 
fowl  pox  has  been  a  problem,  the  vacci¬ 
nating  to  be  done  before  laying  begins. 

M.  B.  D. 


An  Ailing  Flock 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  hens  which  are 
not  laying,  although  all  through  molting. 
They  seem  to  be  either  too  fat  or  very 
light.  Some  of  them  have  become  lame 
and  very  light,  but  with  good  appetites. 
I  killed  two  fat  ones  recently,  and  while 
dressing  them  I  found  intestines  of  one 
to  be  full  of  tapeworms ;  the  other  had 
only  a  few  of  the  worms.  The  worst  one 
showed  no  signs  of  laying,  but  the  other 
had  good-sized  yolks  started.  These  are 
White  Leghorn  hens,  and  I  keep  the 
house  clean  and  disinfected,  with  sawdust 
on  dropping  boards  and  oat  straw  for  lit¬ 
ter.  I  feed  commercial  mash  and  scratch 
feed.  Is  my  feeding  to  blame,  or  is  it 
the  worms  that  keep  them  from  laying 
and  becoming  fat  or  lame  and  going  light? 
What  can  I  give  them  to  get  rid  of 
worms?  I  intend  to  kill  these  off  next 
Summer  and  put  in  a  new  flock  of  a  big¬ 
ger  breed.  Will  there  be  danger  for  the 
new  flock  from  these  worms?  I  can  clean 
the  house,  but  what  can  I  do  for  the  yard? 
Would  the  old  yard  grounds  infect  tl\e 
new  flock?  Do  worms  in  poultry  hurt 
the  meat  for  consumption?  f.  s. 

Intestinal  worms  in  large  numbers  may 
cause  lack  of  thrift  and  production  and 
should  be  eradicated.  “Going  light”  ac¬ 
companied  by  lameness  may  also  he  a 
result  of  tuberculosis  of  the  joints.  Tape 
worms  are  more  detrimental  than  the 
round  worms  usually  found,  though  not 
as  common.  Neither  result  from  any 
method  of  feeding,  but  are  spread  by 
means  of  the  droppings  from  infested 
birds  to  those  free  from  the  parasites. 
There  is  always  danger  of  spread  from 
infested  to  healthy  as  long  as  there  are 
worm  carrying  birds  on  the  premises. 
Thorough  and  continued  treatment  should 
rid  the  flock  of  the  parasites,  if  the 
premises  are  also  freed,  but,  as  you  in¬ 
tend  to  get  rid  of  the  carriers  anyway,  1 
your  most  simple  and  effectual  plan  will 
be  to  dispose  of  all  the  present  flock, 
thoroughly  clean  up  the  buildings  used 
and,  if  possible,  give  the  new  flock  new 
ground  or  a  concrete  platform  in  connec-  1 
tion  with  the  poultry-house  that  can  be 
kept  clean.  If  the  soil  used  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  flock  has  not  been  long  occupied  by 
fowls  and,  therefore,  likely  to  contain  the 
eggs  of  intestinal  worms,  it  may  be  made 
fit  for  use  by  plowing  and  cultivating  for 
a  year  or  two,  but,  if  it  is  an  old  run, 
it  is  likely  to  be  dangerous  ground  for 
several  years,  even  under  cultivation  and 
had  better  be  discarded  and  used  for 
other  purposes  for  a  term  or  as  long  as 
can  be  made  at  all  convenient.  While 
worms  may  be  eradicated  from  a  flock, 
if  tape  and  round  worms  are  present 
and  tuberculosis  is  also  likely,  ridding 
the  premises  of  the  infested  birds  and 
taking  precautions  to  see  that  the  replace¬ 
ments  are  healthy  and  are  kept  in  health¬ 
ful  quarters  is  by  far  the  safest  plan  and 
likely  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

M.  B.  D. 


Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show 

This  exhibit  to  be  held  January  15-19, 
1930,  promises  to  be  a  great  show, 
attracting  entries  from  many  States,  and 
provinces  of  Canada.  This  is  the  place 
to  see  standard-bred  poultry  of  all  kinds. 
D.  L.  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y., 
is  secretary. 

Tanning  Coonskins 

Will  you  ask  readers  for  a  formula 
for  tanning  green  coonskins?  F.  C. 

New  Jersey 

We  shall  he  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  had  experience  in  this  line. 


The  first  10  weeks  are  the  danger  period  for  chicks 
Bring  them  through  with  CEL-o-glass 
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Ohio  Experiment  Station  tests 
showing  growth  of  chicks 
through  the  "danger  period’’ 
raised  under  (l)Direct  sun¬ 
light  (2)Cel-0-Glass  (3)  Window 
glass.  First  2  groups  showed- 
no  leg  weakness. 
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discontinued  after 
8th week-  all  chicks 
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Fewer  chick  deaths,  faster  growth 
with  cel-o-glass  Health  Brooders 


Now  bring  more  chicks  through  the 
“Danger  Period”  than  you  ever  have 
before. 

With  CEL-O-GLASS  all  your  chick  brooding 
can  be  done  indoors.  Your  chicks  get  all  the 
benefits  of  outdoors  with  none  of  the  dangers. 

You  prevent  such  outdoor  dangers  as 
coccidiosis,  worm  infestation,  deaths  due  to 
chilling,  drowning  and  crowding.  Indoor  brood¬ 
ing  with  CEL-O-GLASS  saves  you  the  constant 
worry  and  attention  associated  with  brooding 
during  the  windy,  muddy,  rainy  months  of 
early  spring. 

_  CEL-O-GLASS  floods  your  brooder  house 
with  life-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight 
which  cannot  penetrate  ordinary  glass,  soiled 
muslin  or  other  soiled  cloth  curtains.  These 
rays  promote  the  building  of  bone  and  body 
tissue,  kill  bacteria,  prevent  leg  weakness,  and 
check  disease.  They  cause  the  chick’s  blood  to 
manufacture  Vitamin  D  without  any  additions 
to  a  normal  diet. 

» 


Experiment  Stations  and  thousands  of  farmers 
everywhere  are  getting  remarkable  results  with 
CEL-O-GLASS. 

You,  too,  can  do  the  same  thing.  Just  remove 
the  glass  or  soiled  cloth  curtains  from  the  front 
of  your  brooder  and  install  CEL-O-GLASS 
frames. 

If  you’re  planning  to  build  a  new  brooder, 
write  us  for  blue  prints.  They’re  free.  Mail 
the  coupon  below. 

CEL-O-GLASS  also  prevents  stiff  legs  in 
swine,  brings  disinfecting  sunlight  into  dairy 
bams,  eliminates  bad  weather  breakage  on  cold 
frames,  etc. 

With  the  proper  care  CEL-O-GLASS  lasts  for 
years.  The  full  story  is  told  in  this  valuable 
64-page  book,  “Health  on  the  Farm.”  Write 
for  it  or  check  the  coupon. 

CEL-O-GLASS  in  28”  and  36”  widths  can 
be  bought  at  hardware,  lumber,  seed  and  feed 
dealers  in  any  quantity.  If  your  local  dealers 
cannot  supply  you,  please  write  Acetol  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 


RES.  u. S.  Pat  off  — 


CEfcO-GIASS 


UTS.'  PATENT  1,560,28/ 


Made  on  a  wire  mesh  base.  Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage. 

AS  1929  Aeetol  Products.  Inc. 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  401,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City  □  Brooder  House 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  book,  “Health  on  the  1-1  r 

Farm.”  Also  send  free  the  blue  printfs)  checked:  L*  Laying  House 


Name 


□  Hog  House 


Address  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State 


□  Cold  Frames 

□  Back  Porches 


igger  Chicks 
igger  Flocks 
igger  Profits 


95%  of  all  your  chicks  will  grow 
to  healthy,  profitable  maturity  if 
you  raise  them  in  a  Leo  la  Brooder 
House.  Because  it’s  round  there 
are  no  dark  corners  where  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  are  crowded  down  and 
smothered.  A  Leola  Brooder 
House  is  made  of  wood  throughout, 
so  that  it  will  not  retain  the  cold 
and  will  be  easy  to  heat  evenly. 
Three  windows  allow  ample  ven¬ 
tilation  and  admit  plenty  of  light. 
Try  raising  your  flocks  the  Leola- 
way  and  turn  your  little  chicks 
into  healthy  birds  and  big  profits. 
Write  today  for  descriptive  folder. 
The  l .cola  Hog  Feeder  adds  pounds 
to  your  hogs  and  subtracts  dollars 
from  your  feed  bill.  Send  for  folder. 

H.M.  STAUFFER  &  SON 

BOX  RN 
LEOLA,  PA. 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  14.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  '‘Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  164-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


500-egg  capacity.  Allthe 
time-saving  features  of 
big  machines.  Automatic 
thermostatic  control.  All 
metalcabinet,  white  Duco 
finish.  Surprisingly  priced . 
Send  for  FREE  folder. 


Exclusive 
features.  Auto¬ 
matic  heat  control.  Raises 
5%  to  20%  more  chicks. 
18  ' — 75  chick  size  $  9.50 
24' — 100  chick  size  10.75 
32  '—200  chick  size  16.00 
42  !— 350  chick  size  20.00 
56  — 600  chick  size  24.00 
72  9 — 1000  chick  size  36.00 


Order  Now — direct. 


VV.J. Smith  Co.,728Davis-Farley  Bldg.  Cleveland, O. 


IVlJLduO  yv 

i 


WITHOUT 
ODORS 


*Sw 
to  gi 
Satisfacti 


,  .  Kills  rats,  mice,  moles  ; 

gophers  with  no  Odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  i 
dry  up  in  their  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Ge 
at  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  cx 

Sold  by  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  St 
ESSENTIAL  IHFG.  CO.,  316  Market  St.,  Phila., 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 
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*  Charles  Pike  Stages  litis 

Lqq  Contest 

To  prove  which feed  is  best 


LAYING  MASHES 

Vitamized  with  Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  are 
guaranteed  to  give  most  eggs 
or  money  back. 


To  convince  yourself  that 
bull  brand  qets  more  eqqsfor 
less  moneq. ...  Make  this  test 


CHICK  STARTER 
.  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in¬ 
gredients  needed  for  baby 
chicks.  Also  supplied  separ¬ 
ately  in  B-B  Chick  Starter  and 
B-B  Baby  Chick  Feed. 


GROWING  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in¬ 
gredients  needed  for  growing 
birds.  Also  supplied  separately 
in  B-B  Growing  Mash  and  B-B 
Developing  Feed . 

BsB 

DAIRY  FEEDS 

2.4  %  Dairy  Ration,  zo  %  Hi- 
Test,  16%  Marmico.  A  pro¬ 
tein  content  suitable  for  every 
grade  of  roughage. 


CHARLES  PIKE  of  Spring  City,  Pa. 
heard  so  much  about  the  results 
poultrymen  were  getting  with 
Bull  Brand  Feeds  that  he  decided  to  try 
them.  But,  like  all  successful  poultry- 
men,  he  didn’t  want  any  guessing  —  he 
had  to  have  facts  and  figures. 

How  B-B  Won  The  Test 

So  he  divided  a  test  flock  into  three 
pens  of  50  hens  each.  One  of  these  was 
fed  what  he  thought  at  that  time  was 
the  best  commercial  feed,  another  got  a 
home  mix,  while  the  third  was  put  on 
Bull  Brand.  When  the  test  was  over, 
B-B  led  the  contest  by  80  eggs.  Then 
Mr.  Pike  put  the  pen  with  the  poorest 
record  on  B-B,  and  they  quickly  caught 
up  with  the  winners. 

Year  after  year  B-B  poultry  feeds  go 
on  rolling  up  records  for  more  eggs  .  .  . 
sturdier  and  more  active  birds.  “I  have 
fed  B-B  Laying  Mash  to  my  124  hens 
and  I  got  as  many  as  97  eggs  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  November.  B-B  is  absolutely  the 
best  feed  I  have  ever  used,”  writes 
M.  Alvater,  Brooklyn,  Md.  ‘‘I  consider 


B-B  safe  and  economical.  June  pullets 
are  laying  63%  in  coldest  weather.  My 
hens  took  first  prize  for  best  laying  con¬ 
dition  at  the  Fairs  last  fall,”  reports 
H.  P„.  Birden,  Barkhamstead,  Conn. 

Only  by  making  a  test  yourself  will 
you  know  what  B-B  feeds  can  do  for 
you.  Get  enough  B-B  Laying  Mash, 
vitamized  with  Cod  Liver  Oil ,  and  B-B 
Scratch  Feed  to  last  one  pen  30  days. 
Write  to  me  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you.  At  the  end  of  the  test  period  com¬ 
pare  the  egg  production,  the  size  and 
shell  of  the  eggs,  the  condition  of  the 
birds,  and  the  feeding  cost.  If  B-B 
doesn’t  come  through,  take  the  empty 
bags  back  to  your  dealer  and  he’ll  re¬ 
turn  your  money  without  question. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book  FREE 

Here’s  one  poultry  book  you  don’t 
have  to  be  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
understand.  ‘‘Making  Poultry  Pay  a 
Profit,”  by  Prof.  L.  M.  Gilmore  of 
Syracuse  University.  I’ll  gladly  send 
you  a  copy  free.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 
MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Feed  thats  Guaranteed 


“UNCLE  CHARLIE,” 

Care  of  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
i  108  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gil¬ 
more’s  64-page  book,”  Making  Poultry  Pay  a 
Profit. ’’There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  me. 


Name _ 

Street  or  R.F.D.  No ._ 
City - 


.  Stats_ 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  $  1 0  per  100 ;  Light  and  Heavy,  $12; 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Semi 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100S  Pure  Holly  wood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm.  Mt,  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

o  A  [}V  U  ITT UL  Q  Leading  breeds.  Free 
JJzYJO  jL  vJ Ill C  AG  range,  healthy  stock  of 
highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 
MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Kline’s 


Barred 
R  |o  c  k 


Chicks 


Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Full  count  guaranteed  30  days. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


PUIplfO  pure  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

U  tl  I  U  IVO  BRED  si  .00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Large  English— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks-S.  C  .  13.00  62.50  120 

100%  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  IIATCHEliY  -  McAlistervtlle,  Penas. 

Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain— free  range— prices  low. 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  with  views  and  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Box»H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


& 


FERRIS  STRAIN  PUir'^C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LnR/Kj 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 
$12.00  per  100  $57.60—500  $110—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pageB  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  29  years 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS— “Leghorns  that  are  great 
layers.”  An  accredited  healthy  flock.  Our  19th 
season.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Circular 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  15 
birds.  First  column  shows  production  for 
week  ending  Dec.  16  (11th  week),  and 
second,  total  to  date  : 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ...  46  324 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  54  286 

Spartan  Rock  Farm,  N.  J .  54  505 

H.  R.  LI.  Nicholas,  N.  J .  16  252 

N.  J.  BLACK  GIANTS 


Marcy  Farms,  N.  J . 

48 

379 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  .1 . 

39 

296 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

• 

Armitage  Realty  Co..  N.  .T. . 

26 

295 

Cane  Pltry  Farm.  N.  .T . 

38 

125 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

53 

594 

,T.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J . 

61 

531 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

48 

571 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc..  N.  .J. ... 

28 

150 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

55 

530 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.. 

56 

618 

Parmenter’s  R.  M.  Farm,  Mass. 

57 

582 

Scott  Pltry  Farm.  Mass . 

53 

608 

Snnnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

47 

532 

C.  M.  Waldeck,  N.  J . 

51 

367 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  LI.  Post,  N.  J . 

26 

409 

MOTTLED  HOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  12  26 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrc.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N.  J .  36  262 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


,T.  Baer,  N.  J* . 

11 

303 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J... 

29 

441 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  ,1 . 

49 

365 

Buckridge  Pity  Farm.  Pa . 

29 

362 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 

Cedar  Grove  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

46 

357 

51 

475 

18 

272 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

40 

327 

Cobblestone  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

43 

427 

E.  E.  Cooley,  N.  J . 

32 

458 

Da r felt  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

46 

564 

48 

473 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm.  N.  .J . 

37 

457 

G.  De  Young  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T. 

3 

56 

IV.  E.  Eckard.  Mich . 

42 

447 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  .T.. 

23 

156 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y . 

36 

444 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

42 

272 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

40 

371 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .J.. 

50 

589 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

54 

592 

Giant  Oak  Pltry  Farm.  N.  -T. .  . 

42 

345 

F.  S.  Gordon.  N.  .T . 

22 

294 

M.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J . 

24 

332 

Hoeh's  P.  B.  Farm.  N.  .T . 

47 

395 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltrv  Farm.  N.  J . 

44 

518 

21 

157 

E.  L.  Kelly.  N.  .T . 

42 

479 

Kenvin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . . 

44 

347 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc-.,  N.  .1. .  .  . 

26 

205 

F.  H.  Gaskell,  N.  .1 . 

29 

322 

Kostenbader  Bros..  N.  J . 

25 

248 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J . 

45 

425 

M.  Litterman,  N.  J . 

32 

365 

E.  McElwain.  Ohio . 

26 

455 

E.  Miller,  N.  ,T . 

41 

498 

J.  Mason  Mills.  N.  J . 

34 

318 

Mount  Hope  Farms,  Mass - 

25 

274 

S.  Olson.  N.  .1 . 

46 

314 

Paterson  C.  H.  School.  N.  J. .. 

12 

337 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

27 

387 

A.  Pincus,  N.  .T . 

36 

475 

Pompton  A.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  .T. 

34 

471 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa . 

50 

483 

Puritas  S.  Pltry  Farm.  Ohio.  .. 

32 

362 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T . 

45 

375 

Quality  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

33 

499 

Pverson  &  Haft.  N.  J . 

47 

320 

Ramapo  E.  &  P.  Farm,  N.  J..  . 
Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. . 

43 

388 

49 

295 

Rentzel’s  Leghorn  Farms,  Pa.  . 

41 

358 

M.  Rosenerantz,  N.  .T . 

46 

526 

Scherer  Bros..  N.  J . 

45 

507 

H.  N.  Sprung.  N.  .T . 

48 

394 

Table  Rock  Farms.  N.  Y . 

47 

509 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm.  N.  ,T . 

35 

461 

Staudt’s  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

39 

387 

Tnvlor  Bros..  Pa . 

51 

484 

United  Pltry  Farms.  N.  J . 

54 

532 

United  Pltrv  Farms.  N.  J . 

44 

451 

Yallev  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

32 

39(5 

H.  Volare.  N.  .T . 

18 

224 

M.  Vogel's  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J. .  . 

25 

412 

Vreeland  Breeding  Farm.  N.  ,T. 

29 

474 

V reeland  Breeding  Farm.  N.  .J. 

39 

367 

Weinman's  Pltry  Farm.  N.  .T.. 

26 

415 

Wene  Chick  Farms.  N.  ,T . 

44 

311 

Westchester  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. 

15 

209 

Westervelt's  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

50 

592 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  .T . 

37 

291 

White  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T.. 

20 

200 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

25 

281 

W.  A.  Yahn.  N.  .T . 

45 

260 

No.  .T.  Training  School.  N.  ,T.. 

48 

203 

Novin's  Pltry  Farm.  N.  ,T . 

42 

265 

Novin’s  Pltrv  Farm.  N.  .T . 

42 

390 

J.  E.  Volkmar.  N.  ,T . 

36 

447 

Preakness  4-H  Pltry  Club.  N.  .T. 

34 

166 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Ailsa  Farms,  N.  .T . 

28 

287 

Rats  in  Henhouse 

I  am  bothered  with  rats  in  my  chicken- 
house.  I  have  used  traps  and  various 
baits  but  they  do  not  seem  to  touch  any 
of  it.  I  have  400  laying  hens  in  this 
house  and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  these 
big  old  rats.  A.  w.  H. 

Ohio 

If  the  rat  holes  are  where  you  can  get 
at  them  with  the  exhaust  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  that  will  often  clear  out  a  great 
many  or  kill  them  in  their  burrow's.  The 
way  "this  is  done  is  to  connect  the  exhaust 
up  with  a  hose  long  enough  to  insert 
into  a  rat  hole  and  then  start  the  engine 
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running  so  that  the  poisonous  gas  will  be 
discharged  into  the  holes. 

The  probability  is  that  the  reason  you 
cannot  get  any  of  them  with  the  bait  and 
traps  is  that  they  notice  the  scent  of 
the  hand  on  the  traps  and  bait.  Where 
this  is  detected,  they  will  not  touch  the 
bait  or  tray  unless  absolutely  starved 
into  it.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  new 
canvas  gloves  and  set  the  trap  and  handle 
the  bait  with  these  gloves.  Then  there  is 
a  fair  probability  that  quite  a  good  many 
of  the  rats  will  be  caught.  We  learned 
this  by  experience  and  in  one  small  hen¬ 
house,  caught  30  rats  with  traps  in  a  few 
days,  although  there  was  food  lying 
around  that  the  rats  could  get  at  in 
addition  to  the  bait.  Toasted  cheese  or 
something  of  that  sort  is  very  attractive 
to  them,  and  we  think  with  this  precau¬ 
tion  and  some  new  traps  of  the  snap 
variety  carefully  handled,  you  will  get  a 
good  many. 


Starting  with  Poultry 

I  am  16  years  of  age  and  want  to  start 
raising  chicks  of  my  own.  I  am  going  to 
buy  a  few  now.  And  want  to  know  about 
chicken  coops,  and  the  best  way  to  start. 

Connecticut  j.  g. 

As  a  rule,  I  think  that  the  Spring  is 
the  best  time  to  start  in  the  chicken 
business  as  you  wish  to  do,  for  then  you 
can  hatch  chicks  and  raise  them  to  laying- 
age,  learning  through  the  Summer  how  to 
hatch,  brood  and  feed  and  in  the  Winter 
which  follows  how  to  care  for  the  layers. 
This  gives  you  a  year’s  course  in  poultry 
keeping  with  practice  in  all  the  different 
operations  that  follow  each  other  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  If  you  wish  to  start 
now,  however,  perhaps  the  best  way  will 
be  to  purchase  a  few  grown  pullets  or 
mature  hens.  Just  how  many  will  depend 
upon  how  much  money  you  wish  to  invest. 
Mature  pullets,  ready  to  lay,  will  cost 
you  about  $1.50  each,  possibly  more  if 
you  get  good,  purebred  stock,  and  you  will 
not  wish  anything  else.  Yearling  hens 
may  cost  you  $1  or  more  each.  Get  the 
kind  that  are  best  suited  to  your  purpose. 
If  you  wish  to  sell  large,  white  eggs,  you 
will  probably  find  good,  purebred  White 
Leghorns  easiest  to  get  near  you.  If  you 
want  hens  that  will  lay  brown  eggs  and 
that  will  make  more  to  eat  when  wou 
kill  them  for  the  table,  get  one  of  the 
larger  breeds,  like  R.  I.  Reds,  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Wyandottes.  All  the  well  known 
breeds  of  fowls  are  good,  but  all  are  not 
adapted  to  the  same  purpose.  If  you  have 
to  keep  them  in  small  quarters,  the  larger 
birds  are  most  easily  confined  within 
fences. 

Your  poultry  house  should  be  dry  and 
comfortable,  with  plenty  of  windows  fac¬ 
ing  the  south  or  southeast,  so  that  you 
can  give  the  flock  all  the  Winter  sunlight 
that  there  is  and  can  keep  the  house  dry 
by  keeping  one  or  more  windows  open  for 
ventilation.  Don’t  shut  the  hens  up  in  a 
tight  room  or  keep  them  in  a  dark  place. 
Ton  will  probably  find  some  places  in 
buildings  that  you  already  have;  you  can 
hardly  start  building  now.  Hens  should 
have  from  three  to  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  each  and  you  can  measure  your 
floor  and  find  out  how  many  fowls  your 
poultry  house  will  accommodate. 

You  will  need  two  kinds  of  feed  for  the 
Winter.  What  is  called  a  mash,  made 
from  ground  grains  and  other  products, 
and  hard  grain  like  cracked  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  etc.  This  is  called  scratch  grain. 
The  mash  is  usually  fed  dry  by  placing 
a  quantity  of  it  in  a  hopper  or  low  box 
that  the  hens  can  reach  and  keeping  this 
before  them  all  of  the  time..  The  scratch 
grain  is  fed  morning  and  night,  giving  a 
small  handful  to  each  bird  in  the  morning 
and  all  that  the  flock  will  eat  before  going 
to  roost  at  night.  Sometimes  the  mash 
is  wetted  up  into  a  crumbly  mixture  with 
skim-milk  or.  water  and  what  the  hens 
will  eat  up  in  a  few  minutes  given  to 
them  at  noon,  this  besides  what  they  eat 
dry  from  their  mash  boxes.  Keep  fresh 
water  always  before  the  birds  and  have 
a  little  grit  and  crushed  oyster  shell  in  the 
pen  where  they  can  get  these  when  they 
want  them. 

About  the  first  of  April,  you  will  want 
to  hatch  some  chicks  from  your  flock,  to 
which  a  rooster  has  been  added,  or  you 
may  prefer  to  buy  some  day  old  chicks. 
You  will  read  about  hatching  and  raising 
chicks  through  the  Winter  and  will  be 
prepared  to  start  in.  You  will  find 
directions  given  in  this  paper,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  from  readers.  As  you  read 
The  R.  N.-YV  you  will  find  lots  of  ques¬ 
tions  asked  and  answered,  some  of  which 
will  be  questions  that  you  wish  the 
answer  to.  When  you  want  information 
upon  some  particular  point  that  you  do 
not  quite  understand,  write  to  the  paper 
and  your  question  will  be  answered  by 
mail,  as  well  as  in  the  paper. 

There  is  so  much  to  the  poultry  business 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  all  about 
it  here  but  you  can  start  with  a  few 
fowls  now  and  learn  by  reading,  talking 
with  other  poultrymen  and  asking  ques¬ 
tions  as  you  go  along.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  learn  and  it  is  very  interesting 
work,  but  it  cannot  be  learned  all  at  once. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  all  we  can, 
but  we  can’t  gather  the  eggs  for  you. 
Don’t  forget  to  do  that.  M.  B.  p. 


He:  ‘‘Are  you  fond  of  moving  pictures, 
Jennie?”  She  (hopefully)  :  “Aye,  Sandy.” 
“Then  maybe,  lass,  ye’ll  help  me  get 
half-a-dozen  doon  out  o’  the  attic.” — 
Royal  Arcanum  Bulletin. 


GUARANTEED  FEED 
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L.  DERSTINE  of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  raised  two 
pens  of  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks.  He  fed  nothing 
&  but  Eshelman  Feed — and  raised  492  out  of  500 
9$%-  No  wonder  he’s  one  of  the  many  men  who  say  “I’ll  stick 
to  Eshelman.  You’ll  say  the  same  after  you’ve  had  similar 
results. 

Every  Eshelman  Feed  has  the  record  of  such  results:  Chick 
Staiter,  Chick  Feed,  Intermediate  Chick  Feed,  Growing  Mash, 
Fattening  Mash,  Scratch  Feed,  Laying  Mash.  Put  your  flock 
on  a  98%  profit  basis  with  Eshelman— like  Mr.  Derstine  did. 


Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman 
family  have  been  in  the  feed  business.  Located 
in  Lancaster  County,  one  of  the  richest  farming 
counties  of  the  country,  the  men  who  make 
Eshelman  feed  for  you  are  most  of  them  farm- 
raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge,  an  interest,  a 
pride  to  their  work— which  produces  better  feed. 


for  cows,  calves,  steers,  ho^s 
horses, pigeons  and  poultf-y 


LAYING  MASH 

Rich  in  protein  and  carbo 
hydrates.  Hens  clean  it  up 
because  of  its  appetizing 
flavor.  Has  produced  un 
usual  records. 

GOLDEN  ROD  25 
A  high  grade,  high  protein, 
dairy  ration,  without  mo¬ 
lasses.  Palatable  and  highly 
digestible.  Especially  well 
adapted  for  use  with  low 
grade  roughage. 


SCRATCH  FEED 
An  excellent  grain  supple¬ 
ment  for  the  laying  mash. 
Scatter  in  litter  and  make 
the  birds  work  for  it. 


There  is  an  Eshelman 
Guaranteed  Feed  to 
meet  every  feeding 
requirement  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry — 
backed  by  87  years’ 
experience — made 
of  only  the  finest 
materials — 
economical.  />? 
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poultry  book 

FREE 

-please  send  me  one. 
4SC  I  am  also  interested  in: 
J  horses  [ 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  .30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
EEDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Oor  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


Well  Here  We  Are  on  Top  Again 

FIRST  at  PASSAIC  CONTEST 
8r<l  and  4th  at 
V  1  N  E  I,  A  Ji  I> 

CONTEST 
Over  2,600  eggs 
at  StorraContest. 

OFFICIAL 

Pedigreed 

Cockerels  i^soci^fiioN 

from  our  Contest  Winners.  Limited  Supply.  Order  Now 
Also  Baby  Chicks.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM  SKlSefi?«l/;sy 


—  World's  Largest  R.  I.  RED  Farm 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea 

FULaNfEED-ACCAlALOGUAR-  HUifliartl  FaiHlS  WALPOLE5N.H. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Reds. 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Light 
Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write  for  special 
price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

w'.Y  Bo*  1 02 

(  -tf  PP  ^  Wharton,  O 


ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorn.,  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 

Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 
WY-HAlt  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  Denton,  Md. 

Member  Jnter'l  Baby  Chick  Ass’it 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  in  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit. 

FRFF  f  ATAI  flG  Write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
l  l\LLi  tnUlLUU  details.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Gabon  chicks  mean  more  profits  for  you. 

GaLION  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  262, Gallon,  0. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  600; 
$140  per  1000.  100  %  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Strickler’s  S'S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi- 
greedBarron  K. O.P. cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100  % 
live  delivery  guaranteed— *16  per  100;  *47 
per  300;  *77  per  500;  *150  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


at  money  saving  prices.  Strong,  healthy 
s  -  chicks  from  money  making  flocks.  Pure¬ 
bred  stock  that  makes  money  for  the  buyer 
_  .  t  .  ,  ftET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Printed  in  colors  our  catalog  is  helpful  to  every 
buyer  of  chicks.  Get  our  money  saving  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  lOOpercentlive delivery, 
n  _-GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
B0X  63  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  .*  ;  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Many  young  men  are  ambitious  to  take 
training  to  fit  themselves  for  aviation 
work.  Commercial  aviation  schools  .are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  like  the 
proverbial  mushroom.  The  IT.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  established  a  standard  for  these 
schools  and  has  issued  certificates  for 
such  schools  as  qualify.  Twenty-six  w  ere 
awarded  certificates  up  to  Dec.  4,  1929. 
Many  schools  which  have  not  been  ap¬ 
proved  are  claiming  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  Those  interested  can  secure  a 
list  of  the  approved  schools  by  writing  to 
the  II.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  bulletin  to 
periodical  publishers  on  the  subject  of 
puzzle  schemes  employed  by  the  House¬ 
hold  Journal,  Batavia,  Ill.,  and  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  character  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
advertising  carried  by  the  publication. 
The  Bureau  comments  on  the  puzzle  sub¬ 
scription  schemes : 

During  the  first  part  of  1929  the  pub¬ 
lication  advertised  a  “Sunshine  Home 
contest  under  the  name  of  C.  L.  Moore. 
Contestants  sold  subscriptions  for  the 
Household  Journal,  being  awarded  1,009 
votes  for  one  year’s  subscription,  the 
person  making  the  largest  number  of  votes 
being  the  winner.  On  Aug.  19,  1929, 
contestants  were  told  that  they  would  be 
awarded  40,000  additional  votes  for  send¬ 
ing  $5  for  a  20-year  subscription  for 
themselves.  On  Sept.  6,  1929,  the  House¬ 
hold  Journal  announced  the  winners  ot 
the  contest,  stating  that  the  first  prize¬ 
winner  had  amassed  13,223,000  v° t es  ;  1^® 
fifteenth  prize-winner  turned  in  1,435,000. 

Recently  the  Household  Journal  has 
been  advertising  a  movie  contest  under 
the  name  of  Hobart  Fisher,  offering 
screen  tests  and  a  trip  to  Hollywood  to 
the  winners.  According  to  the  follow-up 
literature  individuals  must  first  sell  $o 
worth  of  subscriptions  to  the  Household 
Journal  in  order  to  qualify,  the  winners 
to  be  those  who  write  the  word  movie 
in  a  stipulated  space  the  largest  number 
of  times. 

These  puzzle  contests  are  common  to 
this  class  of  monthly  publications  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “mail  order’  publica¬ 
tions^  This  analysis  of  the  scheme  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  the  publications  making  use 
of  puzzles,  guessing  contests,  etc.,  to  se¬ 
cure  subscriptions.  The  Paris  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  employs  simi¬ 
lar  contests  and  puzzles  in  order  to  sell 
merchandise.  All  such  puzzle  contests, 
while  cleverly  worded  so  as  to  keep  with¬ 
in  the  letter  of  the  law,  amount  to  get¬ 
ting  money  by  false  pretenses.  The  bul¬ 
letin  lists  28  advertisers  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  making  false  or  deceptive  claims. 
Finally  the  Bureau  concludes  that  the 
advertising  practices  of  Household  Jour¬ 
nal  are  detrimental  to  public  interest  and 
unfair  to  legitimate  business. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  was  canvassed  by 
a  crowd  of  agents  selling  accounting 
svstems  to  farmers  at  $7.75  each  with 
several  pages  of  advertisements  ot  mei- 
chants  of  Oxford.  Pa.  The  book  was  not 
supposed  to  cost  the  farmer  anything,  for 
he  received  5  per  cent  back  on  everj 
dollar  he  traded  with  any  of  the  mer¬ 
chants.  But  their  scheme  was  to  swindle 
some  of  the  farmers.  They  would  pick  out 
certain  farmers  and  say  Me  sold  so 
manv  thousand  books  m  this  county. 
Why  not  let  us  appoint  J’ou  agent  for 
some  adjoining  county  for  $900.  me 
books  will  cost  you  75  cents  each  and  you 
make  a  clear  profit  of  $<  on  each,  anc 
any  man  ought  to  sell  20  a  day  making 
a  clear  profit  of  $140  a  day.  If  the 
farmer  was  impressed  with  this  offei  he 
would  say  “Just  sign  your  name  on 
these  two  notes  for  $450  each,  and  as 
soon  as  you  sell  $900  worth  of  books 
these  notes  will  be  returned  to  you.  But 
instead  of  keeping  these  notes  they  are 
trving  to  collect  them.  There  are  about 
10  farmers  who  got  caught  with  this 
easv  money  scheme.  They  claimed  they 
sold  several  hundred  books  in  three 
months,  but  an  investigation  disclosed 
that  they  had  only  sold  around  00  books. 
The  man  at  the  head  of  this  game  is 
W.  H.  Cauer  of  Booneville,  Miss.,  a  Mr. 
Young  and  a  Mr.  Wurtzel  were  his  lieu¬ 
tenants.  They  promised  to  help  the 
farmers  start  in  to  sell  these  books,  but 
after  they  got  the  notes  they  disappeared, 
and  all  the  farmers  know  of  them  now 
is  when  the  notes  come  in  for  collection. 
At  last  reports  they  were  working  the 
same  game  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Can  these  farmers  do  anything  to 
get  their  notes  cancelled?  I-  H.  L. 

Pennsylvania 


It  seems  almost  incredible  that  men  of 
any  experience  could  be  induced  to  put 
their  signatures  to  two  notes  for  $450 
each  on  such  a  flimsy  scheme  as  is  out¬ 
lined  in  the  above  report.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  these  10  farmers  can  do  to  secure 
the  release  of  their  names  from  these 
notes,  but  they  can  refuse  to  pay  the 
notes  and  protect  themselves  by  all  of 
them  joining  in  an  agreement  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  expense  to  hire  a  lawyer  to 
protect  their  interests  if  sued  on  the 
notes.  Farmers  are  too  much  inclined 
to  be  imposed  upon  when  threatened  with 
suit  in  cases  of  this  kind.  If  they  put 
up  a  fight  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that 
the  promoters  of  schemes  of  this  kind 
would  never  dare  show  their  faces  in 
court.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  10 
farmers  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  strength  by  joining  forces  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  each  individual. 


BRINGS 
YOU 


THIS  5-ROOM  HOUSE 

7 Rooms  $898  lit  dumber  Wa»tel 51162 g-;  7 Rooms 


I  am  coming  to  you  for  advice.  Here 
is  the  story :  About  a  month  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Page  &  Shaw,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  offering  one  share  of  stock 
for  $2  with  a  gift  of  a  $1.50  box  and  a 
$1.25  box  of  Page  &  Shaw  candy.  I  sent 
the  $2  for  I  wanted  the  candy;  my 
mother  did  the  same.  The  candy  came 
but  proved  to  be  69-cent.  quality  in  $1.50 
and  $1.25  boxes.  A  short  while  ago  a 
salesman  appeared,  representing  that  lie 
came  direct  from  Page  &  Shaw.  He 
called  on  my  mother  first  and  had  a  won¬ 
derful  “line,”  among  other  things  saying 
that  the  stock  lie  was  selling  for  $2  a 
share  would  be  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  Jan.  1,  at  about  $2.60 
a  share.  Much  against  my  advice  my 
mother  bought  100  shares  at  $2  per  share. 
Today  a  different  man  appeared  with  a 
story  that  if  my  mother,  who  is  a  widow 
living  alone,  did  not  buy  certain  “rights” 
her  $200  she  had  already  put  in  would 
be  lost.  I  called  her  on  the  phone  and 
told  her  not  to  pay  him  one  cent.  Now, 
I  know  that  Page  &  Shaw  has  a  long 
record  of  making  high-grade  candies,  but 
I  cannot  see  why  they  have  to  resort  to 
these  strong-arm  methods  of  stock  pro¬ 
motion.  Still  I  may  be  all  wrong  in  my 
deductions.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Rhode  Island.  I.  s.  H. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
sound  reason  for  a  financially  responsi¬ 
ble  house,  such  as  Page  &  Shaw,  to  sell 
its  products  with  a  share  of  stock.  This 
report  would  indicate  that  the  purpose  is 
to  follow  up  the  purchase  with  a  stock 
salesman  in  order  to  sell  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  by  such  strong-arm  methods  as  are 
portrayed  in  the  above  report.  There  is 
no  information  available  on  which  to 
place  a  valuation  on  the  stock,  but  the 
tale  of  both  the  stock  salesmen  is  “strong- 
arm”  stuff  and  we  should  say  the  advice 
of  the  subscriber  to  his  mother  is  fully 
justified. 


I  am  sending  you  two  cheeks  which  I 
received  last  July  for  eggs  which  I 
shipped  to  Joseph  Rothberg.  I  took  them 
and  had  them  cashed  and  they  came  back 
protested.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Rothberg  but 
did  not  get  any  reply.  Thought  I  would 
write  you  to  see  jf  you  could  do  anything 
for  me.  The  amount  I  lost  is  $27.38  with 
the  protest  fee  and  all.  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  have  been 
for  years.  F.  P.  K. 

New  York 

We  have  written  Joseph  Rothberg, 
130  Somerset  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  several 
times  with  regard  to  these  protested 
checks.  He  does  not  answer  our  letters. 
We  are  now  advised  by  the  Franklin 
Washington  Trust  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  he  has  his  deposit,  that  his  ac¬ 
count  is  now  under  Joseph  Rothberg’, 
Inc.,  and  the  bank  cannot  pay  the  checks 
signed  by  Joseph  Rothberg  personally. 
Our  reports  indicate  that  Rothberg  is 
also  doing  business  as  Mailey  Farms 
Produce  Company.  Rothberg  uses  the 
same  address  at  least.  We  have  com¬ 
plaints  from  two  other  subscribers  of  a 
similar  nature  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  collect.  The  record  may  prove  of 
value  to  egg  shippers. 

I  sent  to  G.  H.  Gill,  Ivyland.  Pa.,  $15 
last  March  for  one  black  turkey  gobbler. 
I  have  written  him  two  letters  and  did 
not  received  any  reply.  I  would  now  like 
to  collect  my  money  as  I  have  given  him 
every  chance.  o.  c.  Q. 

Maryland 

We  wrote  G.  H.  Gill  several  times  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf  but  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gill 
ignores  our  letters.  Perhaps  this  infor¬ 
mation  will  prove  of  value  to  our  readers 
in  the  future. 


AVI?  18  %  dumber  Wa»tel  $1162 
gr&V  Jc#  30%  Labor  Cost  | 

Buy  all  the  materials  direct  from 

the  Aladdin  Mills  and  make  big 

savings.  Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to  fit, 
millwork,  hardware,  glass,  nails,  paints, roof¬ 
ing  and  complete  instructions.  Build  it  yourself. 


Houses—*  Summer  Cottages  ^Garages 

©Rooms  *  $1110  Alnririin’c  latent  1930  Catalog  5865 ,48W *6 Rooms 


The  Biggest  Home 
Values  You’ll  Ever  Find 


Aladdin’s  latest  1930  Catalog 

shows  100  plans  of  homes,  summer  cot¬ 
tages,  and  garages,  at  money-saving  prices. 
Write  nearest  office  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  995  No  obligation. 

The  ALADDIN  CO.  B&SKS 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  Portland,  Ore. 


100  New  Home  Plans 
in  Aladdin’s  Latest  Catalog 


* 

Never  Laid  up  Long 

KENDALL’S  is  “right  there”  for  easing 
pain,  ending  lameness,  treating  swell¬ 
ings  and  body  growths.  Horses  laid 
up  with  spavins,  sprains,  strains,  in¬ 
juries,  etc.,  are  soon  back  on  the  job 
when  KENDALL’S  is 
used.  £  This  powerful; 
penetrating  rub  used 
by  farmers  and  horse¬ 
men  for  over  50  years. 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes  at 
your  druggists  or 
postpaid  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

16  Main  St,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt 
SOc  Book  Free 
Handy  size,  84-page  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse  and  His 
Diseases  —  invaluable  to 
all  horse  owners.  Write 
today. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ail  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Diirnbijity.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18*2 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Buy 
In  The  Long  Run 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  or  build  a  silo 
don't  fail  to  send  the  coupon  below  for  this 
New  FREE  Drew  Natco  Silo  Book 
and  see  what  you  save  with  Drew 
Natco  Silos.  Let  us  send  you 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  a  Drew  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  Silo  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  silo  you  can  buy. 

This  Silo  Pays  for  Itself 

— in  economy  of  upkeep  and  life¬ 
time  trouble-proof  service-Retjuirea 
no  painting  — •  needs  no  repairs. 
Can't  rot.  burn,  burst  or  blow  down. 
Write  and  find  out  how  (4) 

little  money  you  need  to 
put  a  Drew  Natco  Silo 
on  yourfarm  with  our 
low  prices  and  Easy 
Payment  Plan.  Send 
for  this  FREE  Book 
Now. 


a  The  Drew  Line  Co.,  Dept.504 

jj  ( Mail  Coupon  to  Nearest  Office) 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

■  Elmira,  N.Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9  Please  send  Drew  Natco  Hollow  Tile  Silo  Free  Book 


Name 


IADID 
SILOS 

are 

Strong 

...they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight-jointed 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  weather- 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 
and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  a  real  cash  discount . 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


8  R.F.D.  _ State _ 

8a  tai  m  m  an  m  m  m  a  m  m  m  a  m  «■  «  ■  m  a  m  a  ■ 

<f0  Silo  Owner; 

VOU  are  an  aggressive;  ep-tc-date  fanner, 
or  you  wouldn’t  own  a  silo.  You  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  improvements  in 
methods  and  machinery.  You  want  cold  hard 
facts,  not  manufacturer’s  claims. 

Thel930PapecCutterCataIog  covers: 

1 —  Silo-filling  costs  with  figures. 

2—  Electric  power  silo  filling. 

3 —  Improvements  In  Papec  design. 

I  An  honest  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
a  busy  farmer  the  information  he  wants  in 
the  simplest  possible  form.  The  new  cata¬ 
log  will  be  of  interest  whether  you  do  your 
own  filling  or  hire  it  done.  If  you  want  a 
free  copy,  write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  margin  of  this  ad  and  send  it  in* 


MACHINE  CO. 

!  110  E.  Main  St. 
1  Shortsville,  N.  Y* 


Ensilage  Cutters 
1  Feed  and  Rough¬ 
age  Grinders— , 
Hay  Choppers 


Dentist  :  “Which  tooth  do  you  want 
extracted?”  Pullman  Porter:  “Lower 
seven.” — Union  Pacific  Magazine. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ideal  B  Power 

t eries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  M*G.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Awe.,  Hamden,  Conn 


J|IG1(  GRADE  8TA TION EKY-Name  and  addrers 

2KrWfl£i|moo  Envelope8  and  24  Sheets.  Postpaid 

GLOKGE  HEKtf  -  Woodbury  Hts.,  N,  J. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania  sbare  °f  the  teacher’s  retirement  fund  will 

give  the  actual  State  aid  to  which  your 
IIOjl  licuiturist  district  is  entitled.  The  State  also  will 

.  Placing  coal  ashes  aronnd  tree  trunks  “aVtafX  rTis'no  toss' to 

venting  molrne  in^ifrv^wSfe^  °f  Prl"  trict  in  this  last  transaction  because  four 
entmg  mouse  injury.  While  it  may  work  per  cent  has  already  been  deducted  from 

in  many  places,  one  Pennsylvania  grower  the  salary  which  the  trustee  agreed  to 
is  quite  sure  that  this  scheme  is  not  worth  pav  the  teacher  Bv  L  .  T  aVic  Vi,  • 
much.  He  had  placed  a  nice  three-foot  school  yea?  and  *1  X  -i  -  f  fi  wwl® 
ring  of  ashes  about  the  trunks,  and  the  after  vour  district  will  hJ  InthhUl  tn 
layer  was  reasonably  thick,  also.  The  receive  approximately  S 150 
pine  mice  came  to  this  barricade  but  did  yeaiand^l^Opdd  t.wi  01 

not  stop  long  to  ponder  what  to  do  about  ifter  *  ’  each  SCh°o1  year  th€re’ 

it.  Tlwy  fin?PI?  dl7ed  undar  t.he  ash  1;,yer  Your  State  aid  will  be  based  on  the 
n nd  ^ached  the  tree  roots  just  as  com-  amount  of  money  your  district  spends  uri 

LaS  lf  S6  ash6S  Wf,re.  not  the1r.e‘  t0  the  above  mentioned  limits  If  you? 

I  lom  now  on,  this  man  will  improve  his  district  had  expended  $1,200  last  Vear 
roads  with  the  ashes,  at  least,  they  will  instead  of  $1,300  your  State  aid  this  year 
r,°r>?ec>aS^ kedit Z  strve  as  aiouse  protection,  would  have  been  just  $100  less.  It  makes 
1  a  Jn,ulcil  for  trees  is  being  no  difference  with  your  State  aid  whether 

considered  by  some  people  just  now.  We  your  local  tax  rate  is  $3  or  $23  ne7«l  OOO 
have  seen  it  used  with  red  raspberries  as  long  as  vour  school 
and  strawberries  for  one  year,  but  the  the  above  named  limits1  But  of  course 
tree  proposition  is  new.  Those  thinking  the  average  tendency  is  to  requi?e  a  fou? 
of  it  seem  to  have  in  mmd  an  idea  of  mill  tax  based  on  full  valuation 

ToTrSaitock  to°uX  toS  wlcrl  Se  ’FIVT  *"»  ">«■  »«- 

m  w  rF-- 

AU1S  ten  acre  oicfiaid  is  on  a  a  year,  your  tax  should  average  $10  r»er  ™d;  real  home  surroundings,  advertiser 
side  hill  which  is  frequently  so  wet  m  $1,000  on  assessed  valuation  The  district  ’  Care  Eural  Npw-Yorv- 
Spring  during  the  critical  time  for  the  would  then  raise  $9in  QT1,i 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Farm  hands,  six:  orchard  pruners 
preferred.  HADDOCK,  Clayton,  N.  T. 


FOR.  SADE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
rAUmldings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
uO  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Dong 
Island.  ADVERTISER  087!),  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1ARM  for  sale,  good  fertile,  well-drained  soil; 
fJn!Pi™ed  macadain  road'  electricity  available; 
tot*  170  acres  including  8-acre  apple  orchard; 
cheap  to  settle  estate;  will  sell  part  Annlv 
ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKEDEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUD  IGorida  home  overlooking  large 

clear  lake,  nine  rooms  and  bath,  electric 
lights  one  acre  gardens,  four  acres  oranges  and 
-o  other  kinds  of  fruit;  nice  palms  and  shrub- 
equipped  for  FOOO  hens;  water  piped  all 
parts  of  place;  sale  or  trade;  must  be  near 
school;  owner,  BOX  81,  Babson  Park,  Fla. 

1  SAIDE7~ House  with  6  rooms  on  State  high- 
way,  all  improvements;  garage,  chicken-house 

2  acres  with  frontage  3,175  ft.  by  239  5  ft 
for  particulars,  write  BOX  343,  Nanuet,  N.  Y.’ 


A  producti,ve  farm-  about  50  acres,  house 

and  barn;  on  hard  road,  near  village-  bar- 

N^w- Yorker eSS  ADVERTISBR  7525,  care  Rural 


°r  p^eIlanSe  for  equipped  farm,  hotel 

CY°Unty-  In- 


earlier  sprays’  that  thehorse-dr^wn  outfit  tn&o  tlienpajfe  $219  and l  approximately  WANTED-Coupie  for  gentleman’s  estate,  ca- 

ntod  Wo  in  +knlfei,„0rse  outbt  $l,2o0  would  be  received  from  the  State  p  pable  taklIls  ©are  livestock;  understand  hot- 

used  here  in  the  past  lias  met  with  much  If  through  an  appeal  to  the  State  Tax  cPnf.ff  and  gardening;  woman  to  cook  for  one 

trouble  m  getting  around  over  the  soft  Commission  vour  ratio  is  to™ffsmInoderH,  heated  quarters  and  privi- 

ground.  The  station  a  rv  riant  enst  SI  74.  _ _ t  y?U.r  iatl°  J,s  tamed  to  60  per  J?£es-  $100  monthly;  references.  ADVERTIS- 


Situations  Wanted 


JS*  1  "  **"  a“ 

plant  all  by  himself  this  past  year  and  State  should  have  their  ratios  reviled  b?  I  positions  Wanted-The  National  Farm  School 
got  the  sprays  on  regardless  of  underfoot  the  State  Tax  Department.  Any  district  volt"11  gradl'ate  qn.  March  23rd  a  number  of 
conditions,  putting  on  as  much  as  1,000  may  very  properly  nl-ice  its  I;l8tk?  S„  .!n.i  -ained  m  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
gallons  ill  eight  hours  To  accomiVlisb  f *1.:  ,  i_  ,  *  r,  Pidce  its  claims  be-  culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
» accomplisn  tore  this  body.  Some  thousands  of  dis-  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects 
as  much  with  the  portable  sprayer,  even  tricts  in  the  State  have  been  paving  some-  Ppaltrymen>  seneral  agriculture  and  farm  ma- 
when  it  could  get  through  successfully,  what  higher  taxes  than  baa  Konl  TlL  ~  6  chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
required  three  men.  A  125-foot  lead  of  in  1  • t  tBan  aas  been  the  ease  looking  for  positions  about  April  i;  the  school 

3/  inch  hose  is  used  instead  of  the  half  -T°iU  ^^Fict.  _  In  most  cases  very  18  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 

•  n  Cn  °?f  1S  us,ea’  1Ilstead  ot  the  half-  decided  relief  is  being  felt  this  vear  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 

inch  usually  recommended,  since  the  At  the  most  vour  <61  w  ,.„fy  communicate  with  c.  D.  GOODDING,  Dean 

owner  figures  that  he  would  much  sooner  have  to  h“d  m2 ^  than‘one  more 1 ™  ^  _ — 

set  the  pump  pressure  higher  to  allow  for  Then  you  can  drop  to  slightly  under  $10  man,  farm-raised,  desires  position  01 

the  increased  loss  of  pressure  in  the  per  $1,000  and,  with  a  revised  ratio*  if  far,V^ :  ivide  p-5peripnce  in  general  farm 

inmchllehoseOSTS;?  certlinlvTs" someth^  ifc  isallowable  upward,  (I  believe^lh’ere  SLTt  ^  ^ 

men  nose.  Dnere  certainly  is  something  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  it  will  hel - : - 1 _ _ _ _ 

an  his  philosophy,  since  the  larger  hose  of  your  tax  rate  on  assessed  should  he  some  wanted— Position  on  farm  or  poultry  plant 

cable  ator  nft  baTtleship6^11  the  "time  °  the  ,what  reducedi  Through  the’ ^aSiSHf  \  i&nZ'T*.  SWAIN’  ^  ^ 

caoie  xoi  a  Datuesmp  by  me  time  the  larger  sums  of  money  we  believe  that  thD  — - - - - _ 

3rata1'  haf.  dragged  it  through  grass  legislation  will  result  in  the  unprecedented  poel,tryman.  college  graduate,  38.  married, 
and  among  the  trees  all  day.  Improvement  of  rural  schools  .5  an1  mr-Cia :  15  yea.rs  experience;  can  caponize 

Some  Pennsylvania  orchard  men  have  Last  Winter  we  bnU  mii  nt  aad  do  huilding  repairs;  private  estate  preferred; 

been  so  energetic  in  removino-  from  thla  T  •  ,  .  mtel  we  Rad  a  bill  before  the  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  7509,  care 

uten  ,  o  energetic  in  removing  trom  this  Legislature  which  allowed  a  building  Rural  New-Yorker. 

earth  deer  caught  destroying  or  injuring  quota  for  districts  of  low  valuation 

JSTaiSSd'Sii  fetaT  ifiSt  r 

db!«’  dun  ll0ll!d , the..carsassas  and  building  or  permanent  repairs.  We  shill 


F<^d?AL^T14  <?4  *apres’,.  new  C-rooin  bungalow 
,  „  ,wlEl  bath,  electric  lights,  running  water, 
telephone  availaiile,  cellar,  garage,  poultrv- 
house;  good  place  for  poultry  or  crops;  near 
State  road;  $o,100,  $1,000  cash;  home  Sunday, 

Fishkiua>A  bn,  appo!ntment;  2  miles  north  of 
1  ishkill,  on  old  lost  road,  name  on  mail  box. 
D.  fc>.  HORTON,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


f'«Rooo^°r  sa]e’  dairy  farm,  165  acres,  paying 
$o,000  yeurly  proht;  five  miles  from  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  on  State  road;  milk  sold  at  farm, 
r>ldsale  V0  quart:  45  Guernsey  cattle;  Frigid- 
air  milk  storage;  all  needed  machinery;  with 
business  and  equipment,  $45,000,  at  least  half 
afn^  N  Ty05IAS  7‘ENDEDD,  Owner,  Dittle  Brit- 

FOR  SADE,  reasonable,  chicken  farm,  six  acres 
bouse,  barn,  large  chicken  house! 
fruit  and  shade  trees;  15  minutes  railroad  sta- 

N?"bRENN AN,6’ St?hJamesf U£?^1a‘  n:'^''V  J0HN 


coeSngCwSterPreSS  tWS  bm 

year  when  they  are  the  best  eating.  On _ _ 


WANTED— Position  iq  farm  boarding  house  as 

cook  and  manager;  can  give  best  of  reference 
2,srclp  ability  from  best  of  people.  ADVEI1- 
1ISER  7olo,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


the  other  hand,  there  is  much  justification 
for  the  action  of  the  growers,  one  orchard 
alone  has  lost  500  resets  because  of  these 
pests  and  the  deer  fences  cannot  always 

prove  practicable.  Finding  good  twelve-  „  _ „  _  _ Jliaius 

foot  posts  of  specified  diameter  top  and  Will  they  do  any  damage  to  the  water’ 
bottom,  setting  them,  and  then  stretching  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  j  j  y  " 

eight  feet  of  wire  is  costly  even  if  the 


wanted — Herdsman,  milker,  single, 
.available  January  10;  particulars 
and  wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7510 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Lizards  in  Water  Supply 

My  spring  is  infested  with  lizards. 


middle-aged,  single,  fair  education,  sober, 
willing,  clean,  strict  attention  to  duties, 
wishes  position,  private  house,  city  or  country- 
no  tarn  ng;  references.  ADVERTISER  75is’ 
care  Ruial  New-Yorker. 


fence  material  is  free.  ”  .  ,T'i^ards  ancl  salamanders  frequently  german  ‘>9  years  sin<uP  „  , 

Talcum  powder  may  eventually  prove  ?ahab't  streams  ponds  and  springs.  It  English;’  12  yeai-s;  e”pSerienee  on  farml^rn 
to  be  of  some  value  in  oriental  fruit  dirncult  to  prevent  these  animals  -Wieri'“l  and  Germany;  wants  good  steady  post 

moth  control.  The  New  Jersey  Station  tf°m  en.teriaS  springs  unless  the  en-  tiseii  two  care  adver 

has  testerl  nnwilewJ  closure  is  absolutelv  ti.o-bt  Tr  m  I  7o~°’  care  Rmal  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  experienced,  single,  wants  posi- 

n-r?i!?ultrp»an;  best  references.  ADVER- 
41SDR  iol7,  care 'Rural  New-Yorker. 


has  tested  powdered  mica  and  talc  used 


re  is  absolutely  tight. 


effective  in  keeping  the  larvae  out  of  the  ia  case  tlEs  does  not  interfere  er  7521,  care'  Rural  New-Yorker' 

peach  twigs.  This  may  be  made  an  Wlt  1  th^  entrance  of  spring  water.  The 
excuse  for  raising  the  price  of  the  toilet  C0VPr  the  enclosure  should  be 

talcum  powders  and  other  forms,  provided  niad?  “a14.  Following  such  improve- 

-  ments,  the  spring  should  be  freed  of 

lizards  and  small  salamanders  by  the  use 
of  a  net.  Several  ounces  of  chloride  of 
lime  should  then  be  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  warm  water  and  this  disin- 


the  idea  of  talcuming  the  oriental  moth 
worms  proves  its  value.  r.  h.  sudds. 


POSITION  on  farm  as  horseshoer;  dairy  farm 

preferred ;  can  milk,  drive  team,  care  for  live 
Yorker  ADVERTISER  7522,  care  Rural  New® 

TEACHER  desires  position  caring  for  children 

or  as  companion.  ADVERTISER  7519,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Various  School  Questions 


*  ,Tr  -  —  ^ - 0  mar- 

preter  Western  New  York  or  Penn- 
AD\  ERTISER  7529,  care  Rural  New- 


wants  position,  under- 

a  way  as  to  distribute  the  material.  I  preference^to* high  ttwages.rm^LD win 

_  C.  A.  HOLMQUIST.  |  St*’  Ne-Wburg,  N.  Y.  *  ‘  ’  h 

As  our  school  taxes  are  higher  than  ^  Director,  Division  of  Sanitation,  N.  Y.  hfrdsmav  +• , 
ever  instead  of  lower,  our  district  super-  State  Department  of  Health.  modern  farm;  SaJn^^colle'ge" trained  10tho°r” 

mtendent  says  that  the  true  valuation  ougllly  experienced  all  branches  dairy  business, 

or  the  four  mill  tax  means  nothing  to  _ _  dVA  A',  R'  Y0,'k  .and  production  certified 

anyone  but  to  figure  the  public  money  as  to 

ana  we  figure  the  same  old  way.  Will  rrru  T>  i  ij?  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  7j“‘' 

you  please  explain  this?  My  district  is  Ine  UOOKSnelt  A\v, — ; — — — - — 

in  two  towns.  One  has  approximate  to' and  eq.uipped  dairy  farm 

assessed  valuation  of  $11,600;  true  valua-  Tgk  Veterinary  Adviser,  by  Dr.  ried  mar  w,’L^pt"!?c5?.iom8 

tion  $30,700.  The  other  is  $9,500  and  A.  S.  Alexander.  The  author  of  this  book,  ~  ’ 

$21,500,  respectively.  The  public  money  professor  of  veterinary  science  at  the _ 

the  district  superintendent  says  we  will  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College,  is  too  poudtryman,  married,  wife,  20  years’  nmc- 

get  will  be  around  $1,000  and  we  must  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  special  tieal  experience,  wants  position  as  working 
raise  the  difference  between  that  and  introduction.  Those  who  have  gone  to  Bethlehem  references-  p-  o.  box  343“ 

$1,400  which  will  be  over  a  $1.25  tax.  him  for  advice  regarding  ailing  animals  - - 1 _ 1 _ _ _ _ 

We  have  not  raised  hut  $1  tax  in  some  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  CO.mmerciad  orehardist  desires  position  us  or- 

time.  We  spent  our  $1,300  last  year.  more  of  his  knowledge  in  book  form.  The  rpTui?„  2?Anager  f<F  ]arse  enterprise,  adveii- 

’  H.  g.  volume  under  discussion  gives  information  ■  R  ,0  ’  eare  KuraI  *«v-Yorker. _ 

It  may  be  that  your  district  superin-  tie  Hoilbfes^mS  uleaSf  '  posiEoa  -.opera- 

does  not  requilf  any  onTtelcher  distS  ™m«dial.  treatment  suggested.  This  will  singde,  middle-aged  man  wants  work  on  game 
to  raise  a  fXn^mfll" Sra^SSfah^ etc,  or  work  on 
*?.  ^et.the  State  aid.  We  shall  ffinf xgf  jSk f 


ndai  y+ farm’  -1G  miles  out  on  stone 
h,mn-d  Doylestown ;  rich  tractor,  tillable  soil; 
buildings  modernized;  suited  also  for  doctor’s 
ifinu4  .  or  club;  will  sacrifice.  SMITH, 

1003  69th  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FDORIDA  home,  7  acres,  high;  fine  water;  5 

3  +and  ba,th ’  electricity;  hard  road  close; 

win?f  ^  c°unty  seat;  price  $2,500.  BARCDAY 
WARD,  Owner,  Dade  City,  Fla. 

BEAUTIFUD  colonial  residence  suitable  for  an- 

formnHrt  tourist  hqtel  or  home;  photos  and  in- 
s  11  p  p  1  led ,  Address  ADVERTISER 

7o-4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

J _ Miscellaneous  _ j 

CHANDDER — Information  wanted  on  relatives 
of  Francis  H  ChancUer,  born  New  York  abou! 

W  r  cnvf  iIm1  W  “V  al,ld  Julia;  estate  matter. 
W.  D.  COX,  104  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H\vn  Pounds,  $1.1.5  prepaid  third  zone. 

WIDDIAM  H.  1 ARSID,  Monmouth  Junction, 


SACKED,  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3-  cab- 

T(S’  carrots,  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON  S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


EXIRA.CTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 

li’vTATj  po®tpaid,  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEIERANCE,  Clmzy,  N.  Y. 


HCNEY— 60  lbs.  best  white,  $G;  amber,  $5.40; 

bnekAAdieat,  $oM0;  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
h .  \\  .  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Hfi™ErY7to“re  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 

HbR  rviiv  pai1-  $1-15:  two,  $2.15;  3d  zone, 
u.  K.  DYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


,10  lbs-  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 

wiis^te^N:^* amber-  r- 


H^^TC,°^’  2?"lb-  pail-  $3.60;  60-lb.  cans, 
ettevffle,  N^  Y.  P  SPENCER  BAIRD-  Pay‘ 


Clb  Vn-Dl  h«aeyA  rew  CJ°P’  .5-lb-  pail-  $7.10;  10- 

BERTP  J.1'B$iAUNI:VNaep4sW  N.  C  °  D’  AL‘ 


P1bmEkwheaety’  85cVe«i  fin bS"  ?1:-10  Ibs"  $1-90: 

ADDENlceltrafsquare’N^Y^111-  CHAS'  B' 


FW.  !DLDlwaSanPd0uskkyS,argYe:  3  lb§'  f°r  $1' 


BfrawTlwCttt0r’  600-e^  automatic  turning 

owI^’m&nT  £Ziy!Txng  Ma“moth- 


WANTED  -^  Rarts  for  Smith  Form-a-Tractor. 

■J-  n.  Ml  a  AN  T,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Me. 


F/j.^J^’RATTiS  of  American  subjects  D 

M*  t- DUN  G,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


rp/ilt  °L arm  selling  to  retail  trade.  ADVER- 
J  ISDIt  7u32,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


poultry  farm. 
New-Y’orker. 


ADV  ERTISER  7533,  care  Rural 


continue  to  raise  our  tax  on  assessed  t rated”-  nri’ce  ^1  95  ’ 

ta  uation  as  heretofore.  The  full  valua-  Caudifdower  "and  Rroccoti  Cuitdtre 
tion  is  used  oniy  m  computing  the  amount  bv  A.  G  B  Bonnnet  ThlL'VlVuf.’ 

layflVn  JffL-f “ thl t J tlf^S Se  aM  wiH  vefetabl«®  require  skill 'in  handling,  and  I  married  American,  29,  desires  position  as 

amount  to  The  *  difference8  Telwen  The  tb?  WieST&ta 

amount  of  (four  mills  multiplied  by  the  ed"e  Mr  IVul  ll  i  byiurth^  know!-  March  l.  t.  a.  POTTS,  Miiivii  '  a'a,lable 

true  valuation)  -and  $1300  nroVided  the  f„u‘.'  Mr-  4 aet  treats  the  subject  very  1 

district  already  had  ’expended  °0O  aiul  bis  advice  regarding  insect 

during  the  precedtog  year P  $  S*  c«iTfn&SeSl1Willibe  esPecially  helP- 

From  your  figures  it  appears  that  the  wit'll  TonsumS’s  Ld^Th^T  P°PU-ar 
State  valuation  of  your  district  is  aD-  demnn,i  r,K  e,  increasing 

proximately  $52,000,  four  mills  times  in  a  desire  foVfnbelTT °  1  T8  resulte.d 
$52,000  gives  $208;  $1,300  minus  $208  ing  the  lrenl  ^blished  hT n  °n  re^ari!; 
g.ves  $1,092;  $1,092  less  (5.2  per  cent  of  PublishingPGo  °r^t  Judd 

last  year’s  teachers  salary)  the  district’s  illustrated;  price  $1.25.  "'’  1_  pages 


HODDAND  family  of  four  wishes  position  on 

-./arm;  all  good  milkers.  P.  KOVISTRA,  288 
Blvd.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


ville.  Pa. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

DARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway.  Bayport,  D.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home:  $15  000- 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  ’care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


p  n?EniuUi«i  .h°?ey’-,posiage  prepaid,  clover,  5- 

,  ,yL -paih  $7 ;  2  pails,  $1.90;  12  pails  $10  50- 

1 rr  • 

CIpMCE  i  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juiev  ful'- 
®led’  fulJ  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or 

Bethany,  Conn  wHITDOOK,  Colony  2967-4, 


WANTED— Grocery  or  general  country  store  in 

invSp-rTOBDe  «™h0l,t  Chain  store  competition. 
AD\  ERTISER  7o23,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


iiiiiimmiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiuiilil||||I|||||||||| 

Edmonds’  P  comp,le*'  rec°rd- 

□  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

r  011  If  TV  n  anytime;  results 
1  V  U1I1  y  □  8hown  any  time 

Aecounf 1=1  Price’ po8tPaid>  $2- 

FOR  SALE  BY 

DOOiC  ^he  ^usal  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiii  hi  iiii  iiii  inn,, 11,1111^ 


d  Vegetables  and  Flowers  for  1930 


rove 


Burpee’s  Gold  Coin  Sweet  Corn  is  of  particular  value  to  all  market 
because  of  its  early  maturity.  Burpeeana  Cauliflower  is  our  spe- 
c  of  Super  Snowball  and  we  believe  that  it  is  better  than  any  other 
ence.  Burpee’s  Goldinhart  Carrot  is  another  outstanding  variety, 
heavy  crop  of  attractive  roots,  6  inches  long  and  2*4  inches  thick, 
et  and  tender.  Two  new  Radishes,  Burpee’s  Relish  and  Burpee  s 
2  unusually  fine.  These  and  many  other  new  and  improved  \  e  g  e 
ly  described  and  illustrated  in  Burpee’s  Annual, 
o  o-row  flowers  we  have  new  Ruffled  Sweet  Peas,  new  Asters,  new 
Medal”  Dahlias,  new  Zinnias,  new  Gladflowers,  new  Majestic 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  many  new  things,  you  will 
Annual  a  corrmlete  list  of  the  good  old  standard  varieties  ot 


Burpee  s 
Seeds 
Grow 


y,  golden  yellow  Sweet  Corn  will  be 
l’  market  before  the  world-famous 
Golden  Bantam.  The  handsome, 

■  ears  measure  up  to  nine  inches  in 
The  quality  is  superb.  The  kernels 
thin  skin  and  contain  a  generous 
of  honey-sweet  pulp.  In  season  of 
it  follows  “The  Burpee”  Sweet  Corn, 
:d  by  us  two  years  ago.  The  three 
mentioned,  planted  at  the  same  time, 
erfect  succession  of  the  finest  early 
>weet  Corn  in  existence.  Read  all 
ese  fine  varieties  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Burpee’s  Annual 


In  making  your  plans  for  the  1930  growing  season, 
consult  Burpee’s  Annual  first.  It  will  help  you  to 
decide  what  to  grow  and  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
select  the  best  varieties  suited  for  your  purpose. 
Burpee's  Annual  is  a  valuable  book  of  170  pages,  caiA 
to  read,  full  of  illustrations  and  garden  news,  all  of 
foremost  interest  to  growers  and.  gardeners.  It  offers 
the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Fawn 
Crass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
and  Roses.  Write  for  a  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 


s  Annual 


Name 


'  ~  ,,N 


.  ■ 


wMmmfm 

MK 


\/_l  T  YYYIY  Published  Weekly  by  The  Eural  Publishing  Co., 
V  Ol.  LAAA1A.  333  yy.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Y’ear. 


January  11,  1930 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2.  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Above,  Grain  Field  in  Northern  France;  Below,  Farmhouse  in  Belgium,  with  Pear  Tree 

Trained  Against  Southern  Wall 
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The  Apple  Maggot  Injury  and  Control 


NE  of  our  more  or  less  serious  pests 
is  the  apple  maggot  or  railroad 
worm.  The  origin  of  the  first  name  is 
apparent.  The  second  name  is  said 
to  have  two  sources.  Some  say  that 
it  gradually  spread  along  the  routes 
of  the  railroads.  The  similar  spread 
of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  along 
of  Florida  is  interesting.  It 
of  this  name  for  its  earlier 
that  the  channels  or  lines  it 
resemble  railroad  tunnels  or 


of 


apples  recalls  the  dis- 
i  golden  Early  Harvest 
finding  the  tender  flesh 
vlder  gro 

arrivals, 
At  first 
and  sweeter 


the  State  highways 
suggests  the  fitness 
cousin.  Others  claim 
makes  in  the  apple 
tracks. 

My  earliest  recollection 
appointment  of  biting  into 
or  Sweet  Bough  apple  and  imuu-s 
riddled  with  brown  tunnels.  The  older  growers  say 
that  the  maggots  are  comparatively  recent 
and  were  unknown  in  their  younger  days, 
they  were  serious  only  on  the  earlier 
varieties,  especially  those  having  tender  flesh  and 
seemed  to  thrive  best  in  rich,  moist  soils 
near  buildings  and  in  protected  nooks 
and  corners.  They  appeared  to  be  more 
plentiful  where  the  crop  was  not  closely 
gathered  and  where  the  drops  were 
allowed  to  remain  and  decay  on  the 
ground. 

In  the  early  days  of  buying  I  found 
the  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  orchards 
unsalable.  I  recall  one  lot  of  North¬ 
western  Greenings  from  handsome  young 
trees  where  few  of  the  apples  had  as 
much  as  half  the  surface  smooth  and 
round,  much  of  the  skin  being  rough 
and  deformed.  Spies  were  especially 
subject  to  its  injury.  The  fruit  from 
certain  trees  in  moist,  rich  corners  of 
some  orchards  was  usually  unfit  for 
storage  or  shipment,  while  that  from  the 
rest  of  the  orchard  was  apparently  free 
from  injury. 

Many  of  the  best  cared-for  orchards 
were  consistently  free  from  apple  maggot 
even  though  no  Summer  sprays  were 
used,  while  others  suffered  greatly  from 
it.  Such  information  as  we  could  get 
15  or  20  years  ago  referred  mainly  to 
experimental  work  done  with  the  cherry 
maggot.  The  treatment  suggested  was 
the  use  of  one  or  two  arsenical  sprays : 
the  first  one  at  the  end  of  June  in  early 
seasons  or  the  first  week  in  July  in 
late  seasons,  followed  by  a  second  some 
two  weeks  later.  Thorough  picking  up 
of  drops  was  also  advised.  Such  growers* 
as  were  persuaded  to  give  these  sprays 
in  most  cases  eliminated  the  maggot 
injury  the  first  year,  often  with  but  one 
spray  or  two  dusts. 

In  later  years  where  a  July  spray  has 
become  part  of  the  routine  spray  sched¬ 
ule,  and  cider  apples  have  paid  for 
prompt  harvesting,  apple  maggot  has  in 
most  cases  ceased  to  be  a  factor.  It  has 
often  happened  that  growers,  because  of 
thorough  Summer  spraying  in  previous 
years,  have  omitted  arsenicals  from  their 
July  sprays  or  dusts,  having  had  no 
personal  experience  with  apple  maggot. 

They  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  too  much  arsenical  residue  or 
have  wished  to  economize.  To  their 
surprise  and  alarm  a  heavy  drop  of 
seemingly  perfect  fruit  has  often  started 
several  weeks  before  the  normal  ripening 
time  of  the  more  tender  varieties  such 
as  Astrachan,  Duchess,  Wealthy  and 
McIntosh.  These  drops  have  appeared 
to  he  premature,  and  have  upon  super¬ 
ficial  examination  often  shown  no  signs 
of  disease  or  injury.  Fearing  the  loss 
of  the  whole  crop,  growers  have  hurried¬ 
ly  picked  the  remaining  immature  fruit. 

This  fruit,  when  shipped  long  distances 
or  when  held  in  warm  temperatures, 
has  often  decayed  unduly  fast,  especially 
inside  the  apple.  If  placed  in  cold 
storage  decay  has  sometimes  developed 
from  pinpoint  specks  so  as  to  cause 
considerable  shrinkage  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  repacking  has  been  done. 

I  have  known  of  this  condition  in 
many  cases  from  time  to  time  in  different  orchards 
and  in  several  States,  so  that  premature  dropping 
usually  suggests  first  apple  maggot  as  the  cause. 
Some  of  the  later,  harder  varieties  such  as 
western  Greening,  Newtown  and  Ben  Davis 
drop  when  slightly  affected,  like  the  more 
sorts,  but  become  riddled  by  the  maggot,  the  skin 
appearing  rough,  creased  and  often  dotted  or  fretted 
with  red,  the  flesh  filled  with  brown  corky  channels. 

Commercially  the  damage  to  the  fruit  is  greater 
than  the  outside  appearence  would  indicate.  Where 
few  channels  have  been  made  and  these  late  in  the 
growth  period  of  the  apple  it  is  damaged  but  little 
for  immediate  use.  If  kept  any  length  of  time  the 
apple  ripens  more  quickly  than  its  unaffected  com¬ 
panions,  decay  soon  develops  in  these  channels,  the 
apple  collapses,  and  the  containing  package  becomes 
slack  and  wasty — causing  loss  to  whoever  may  own 
it.  In  the  harder,  later  kinds  where  the  maggots 
have  tunneled  in  the  growing  flesh  this  healed  and 
corky  tissue  is  unattractive  and  often  useless, 
though  the  fruit  may  remain  firm  and  the  package 
continue  tight. 

Buyers  in  foreign  countries  have  suffered  such 
losses  from  the  effects  of  this  pest  in  affected  apples 
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that  shipping  point  inspection  is  often  required  be¬ 
fore  permits  may  be  secured  for  exporting  apples 
from  districts  where  maggot  is  known  to  exist. 
Inasmuch  as  we  depend  on  our  foreign  markets  for 
an  outlet  for  such  varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  Russet 
and  others,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  growers 
of  these  varieties  control  this  pest  so  that  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  factor  commercially. 

The  pressure  of  competition  from  the  newer  apple- 
producing  sections,  more  strict  grading  laws  and  a 
more  critical  public  have  forced  the  eastern  grower 
to  produce  perfect  fruit.  To  be  able  to  combat  the 
most  persistent  pests  and  diseases  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  as  completely  as  possible  their  life  cycles 
and  habits. 

The  information  about  apple  maggot  generally 
available  to  the  average  grower  used  to  be  more  or 
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will  or  can  emerge  in  the  form  of  the  flies  (Plate  A) 
depends  on  many  known,  suspected  or  unknown 
factors.  Some  of  these  are: 

1- — The  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  variety 
which  they  were  reared. 

2.  — The  earliness  or  lateness  of  the 
controlled  by  temperature. 

3.  — The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  as  controlled 
by  moisture. 

4.  — The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  as  controlled 
by  cull ural  practices. 

5- — The  earliness  or  lateness  of  the 
son. 

For 

and  graceful  flies  frequent  the  warmer  and  protected 
parts  of  the  trees  frequently  licking  any  attractive 
deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  or  twigs.  In 
due  time  they  mate  and  lay  eggs  in  small  incisions 
made  by  their  ovipositors  in  the  skin  of  the  apples. 
Unlike  the  crescent  slit  left  by  the  curculio  this  in¬ 
cision  is  deep  and  very  minute.  They  have  not  been 
observed  in  experimental  cages  to  lay 
eggs  sooner  than  20  days  after  appearing 
as  flies.  The  eggs  cannot  be  destroyed 
after  they  have  been  thrust  through  the 
apple  skin  without  injury  to  the  fruit. 

Having  learned  so  much  of  the  life  his¬ 
tory  and  habits  of  the  insects,  the  prac¬ 
tical  grower  at  once  considers  how  he  can 
most  easily,  cheaply  and  surely  deci¬ 
mate  or  annihilate  his  enemy. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  This 
work  should  begin  a  year  ahead.  The 
first  opportunity  is  while  the  apples  are 
still  on  the  trees.  Thinning  and  prompt 
destruction  or  removal  from  the.  orchard 
of  undesirable  apples  after  egg-laying 
has  started  will  help  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son's  crop.  Frequent  gathering  of  all 
drops  before  the  crop  is  picked  and  a 
thorough  clean-up  immediately  after¬ 
wards  is  also  very  helpful  in  iessening 
the  fly  population  the 
mer.  The  removal  of  all 
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profitable  apple  trees  and  thorn  apple 
shrubs  from  nearby  fields  or  fence  rows 
will  remove  possible  breeding  places. 
The  removal  of  the  few  scattered  trees 
of  early  varieties  set  among  late  kinds 
may  permit  of  delay  in  time  of  spray  ap¬ 
plication,  and  help  to  cause  all  the  flies 
to  emerge  within  a  short  period,  so  as 
to  make  only  one  spray  necessary.  Like¬ 
wise  keeping  late  varieties  from  blocks 
of  early  sorts  might  permit  earlier  spray 
applications  and  cause  less  spray  resi¬ 
due  on  the  Summer  apples.  Picking  the 
crop  and  leaving  it  in  piles  in  the  or¬ 
chard  may  permit  many  maggots  to  go 
from  these  apples  to  the  ground.  Leav¬ 
ing  piles  of  culls  about  packing  sheds 
often  starts  a  heavy  center  of  maggot 
population.  Prompt  removal  to  cider 
mills  or  a  dry,  rocky,  exposed  field  well 
removed  from  the  orchard  is  very  desir¬ 
able. 

Such  sanitary  methods  of  control  may 
be  of  great  help  in  lessening  the  number 
of  egg-laying  flies.  This  is  often  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  apparent  total  absence  of 
the  affected  apples  in  a  crop  which  fol¬ 
lows  a  year  when  frost  has  wiped  out 
the  set  of  fruit.  Complete  elimination 
by  such  means  is,  however,  rarely  possi¬ 
ble  and  our  main  reliance  must  be  in 
the  use  of  suitable  sprays  so  timed  as 
to  he  on  the  trees  during  the  period 
after  the  flies  have  first  appeared  and 
before  they  start  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  fruit.  Since  this  time  and  its 
duration  depend  on  so  many  unrelated 
factors  it  is  necessary  to  know  when  the 
flies  begin  to  emerge  and  how  long  they 
continue  to  do  so.  Our  scientists  have 
cleverly  devised  a  trap  in  which  to  catch 
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A.— Female  fly  (X8)  ; 
in  skin  of  apple  (X(3) 
nearly 


B. — Eggs  removed  from  apple  (X8)  ;  C. — Eg 
D. — Eggs  in  normal  position  in  apple  (X6) 
full  grown  (X5)  ;  F. — Puparia  (X6). 
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less  incomplete.  Our  experiment  station  unfortun¬ 
ately  is  located  300  miles  away  in  a  climate  where 
apple  maggot  is  less  a  factor  than  here,  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  In  order  to  study  this  insect  and 
other  problems  of  peculiar  and  special  interest  in 
our  valley  the  department  was  requested  to  establish 
a  laboratory  in  the  district.  This  was  done  in  1923; 
an  entomologist,  a  pathologist  and  a  horticulturist 
being  appointed  to  carry  on  research  work  in  each 
of  their  fields  of  science. 

Our  entomologist  has  brought  us  the  knowledge 
thus  far  made  available  by  research  elsewhere.  By 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  present  investigation  in 
other  States  he  can  keep  us  informed  of  their  latest 
discoveries,  and  of  even  greater  importance,  is 
carrying  on  experimental  work  in  many  orchards  in 
different  parts  of  our  valley  where  interested 
growers  and  our  spray  service  men  can  learn  at  first 
hand  the  latest  methods  of  prevention  and  control. 

From  our  entomologist  we  learn  that  the  maggots 
as  we  know  them  leave  the  fruit  when  mature 
(Plate  E)  and  burrow  into  the  ground  about  one 
inch  where  change  into  pupae  or  the  resting  stage 
(Plate  F),  remaining  until  the  end  of  June  or  during 
July  of  the  following  year.  The  time  when  they 


4x10x3  ft.  deep  is  covered  with  mos- 
;  punctures  quito  netting  and  placed  over  ground 
E. — Larva,  where  the  maggots  are  supposed  to  be 
hibernating.  This  should  preferably  be 
in  a  spot  where  they  naturally  thrive, 
as  under  a  tree  habitually  infested  by  them  where 
the  drops  have  been  allowed  to  decay  on  the  ground 
the  previous  year.  The  soil  in  damp  hollows  is  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  for  their  emergence  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons.  If  there  are  both  early  and  late  varieties  or 
if  there  are  marked  differences  in  soil,  elevation  or 
exposure  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  several  traps  as 
a  check  on  possible  variations  in  the  time  of  emerg- 
enee  under  different  conditions.  These  traps  should 
be  in  place  by  June  20  and  be  carefully  examined 
daily  to  learn  when  the  first  flies  appear  and  how 
long  they  continue  to  come.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  it  is  safe  and  best  to  delay  spraying  a 
few  days  after  the  first  flies  appear  so  as  to  apply 
the  poison  near  the  peak  of  their  emergence.  If  ap¬ 
plied  too  soon  rain  may  wash  off  the  spray  before 
many  are  poisoned  and  cause  the  second  application 
to  be  too  early  for  the  latest  arrivals  which  some¬ 
times  come  a  month  after  the  first  are  seen.  The 
number  of  applications  needed  depends  on  : 

1.  — How  much  may  be  washed  off  by  rain,  which 
in  turn  depends  on  the  materials  used ; 

2.  — The  length  of  the  emergence ; 

3.  — The  relative  importance  of  spray  residue, 
spray  injury,  need  of  spray  for  other  pests,  etc. 
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Complete  control  can  be  expected  only  when 
poison  is  available  on  the  foliage  for  some  days  dar¬ 
ing  the  early  life  of  every  tly  which  may  be  able  to 
reach  any  apples  when  ready  to  lay  its  eggs.  For¬ 
tunately  the  period  between  emergence  and  egg- 
laying  is  long  enough  and  casein  stickers  hold  the 
spray  a  sufficient  time  so  that  in  practice,  except 
where  conditions  are  very  unfavorable,  one  well- 
timed  spray  often  gives  good  commercial  control.  It 
is  not  safe  to  depend  on  but  one  or  even  two  dusts 
unless  rain  is  absent. 

Our  entomologist  is  clearing  up  some  of  the  un¬ 
known  factors  which  have  made  it  hard  to  depend 
on  the  results  of  experiments  and  experience  in  the 
attempted  control  of  apple  maggot.  He  has  found 
that  few  flies  appear  while  the  ground  is  very  dry. 
This  can  be  considered  to  explain  why  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  little  evidence  of  the  pest  the  years  when  it  is  dry 
in  late  June  and  July  and  on  dry  ridges  and  ledges. 
It  also  may  explain  why  a  grower  who  has  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  the  mastery  of  the  maggots  in 
a  dry  year,  which  has  followed  an  infested  wet 
year,  may  have  his  fruit  riddled  with  them  in  a 
subsequent  wet  year,  even  though  he  has  given  the 
trees  the  same  preventive  treatment  as  before.  It 
is  interesting  that  in  Southern  Dutchess  County  there 
was  a  marked  shortage  of  rain  in  June  and  early 
July  last  season  while  in  a  section  of  Northern 
Dutchess  and  Ulster  counties  there  was  above  the 
normal  rainfall.  Maggot  control  in  the  former  sec¬ 
tion  appeared  easy  while  there  is  an  unusual  amount 
of  injury  from  it  in  the  latter.  Further  observation 
may  prove  the  need  of  doing  more  thorough  work 
in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons. 

We  are  cautioned  that  apples  which  are  hard  and 
show  no  evidence  of  maggot  activity  in  them  may 
contain  eggs  or  larvae  which  will  start  to  develop 
and  grow  when  correct  temperatures  occur.  This 
may  cause  fresh  injury  to  the  flesh,  resulting  in  de¬ 
cay,  or  it  may  give  the  maggots  an  opportunity  to 
mature,  leave  the  apple  and  find  a  suitable  place  to 
pupate  and  cause  trouble  the  next  season.  The  ap¬ 
ple  maggot  has  been  found  to  thrive  in  blueberries 
and  the  thorn  apple.  Orchards  located  near  fields 
where  these  shrubs  grow  may  have  an  added  source 
of  infestation. 

Since  some  markets  prohibit  the  sale  of  apples 
with  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  spray  residue 
on  them  and  the  appearance  of  such  apples  is  unat¬ 
tractive  it  is  always  well  to  plan  these  spray  ap¬ 
plications  so  they  will  leave  a  minimum  of  residue 
on  the  fruit  at  picking  time.  In  some  States  in¬ 
sect  control  has  made  necessary  such  late  use  of 
heavy  sprays  that  washing  of  the  apples  has  been 
necessary.  Work  done  at  our  station  laboratory 
has  proved  this  to  he  easily  and  cheaply  done  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  apple.  Commercially,  in  States 
where  it  is  compulsory,  the  growers  are  said  to 
have  found  that  it  so  improves  the  appearance  of 
their  fruit  and  is  so  easily  done  that  they  would 
continue  to  wash  their  apples  even  if  not  compelled 
to.  In  cases  where  late  applications  of  sprays  are 
necessary  we  can  still  have  clean,  attractive,  salable 
apples  by  washing  them.  Our  scientists  can  furnish 
us  with  the  latest  information  as  to  methods  and 
solutions  best  suited  to  our  conditions.  Lack  of  or 
incomplete  knowledge  of  our  insect  enemies  has 
caused  great  losses  to  fruit  growers.  The  reliable 
information  developed  and  made  available  for  us  by 
our  station  workers  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  us 
if  we  will  but  avail  ourselves  of  it. 


Bees  in  the  Orchard 

TWO  recent  communications  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  cast 
doubt  on  the  efficiency  of  honey-bees  in  pollinat¬ 
ing  fruit  blossoms.  It  is  recognized  by  even  the  most 
ardent  friend  of  the  bees  that  bees  cannot  produce  a 
set  of  fruit  in  an  orchard  unless  proper  supplies  of 
suitable  pollen  are  available  for  the  self-sterile  va¬ 
rieties,  and  it  has  perhaps  been  at  this  point  more 
than  any  other  that  bees  have  appeared  to  fail. 
However,  if  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  pollen  of 
proper  varieties,  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  fit  for 
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bees  to  fly,  they  are  most  eager  workers.  They  alone 
of  all  insect  carriers  of  pollen  can  be  brought  to  the 
orchard  in  suitable  numbers,  and  can,  if  desired, 
again  be  removed  when  their  work  is  accomplished. 

One  point  has  usually  not  been  adequately  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  discussions  of  colonies  of  bees  to  be 
used  for  pollination  purposes.  A  weak  colony  has 
so  much  to  do  in  keeping  the  temperature  of  the 
small  brood  area  high  enough  for  safety  that  only 
a  few  bees  can  leave  the  hive  to  collect.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  a  hive  overflowing  with  bees  can  send  out  a 
vast  army  of  workers  for  the  fruit  grower.  In  the 


Northeastern  States,  and  adjacent  areas  of  Canada, 
the  beekeeper  usually  aims  to  have  his  colonies  ready 
for  the  gathering  of  clover  honey  in  June,  and  most 
colonies  are  not  up  to  the  best  possible  strength 
when  fruit  blossoms  invite  the  bees.  By  leaving 
an  abundant  supply  of  stores  for  the  Spring  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  colony  and  by  protecting  the  bees 
thoroughly  throughout  the  Winter  and  Spring,  the 
increase  in  numbers  of  bees  in  the  colony  will  be  far 
greater  than  in  neglected  colonies,  and  even  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  average  colonies  in  the  hands  of  bee¬ 
keepers  who  are  merely  preparing  their  bees  for 
clover.  To  give  the  greatest  service  in  fruit  polli¬ 
nation,  colonies  should  be  wintered  in  two  hive 
bodies  and  must  have  a  supply  of  honey  amounting 
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to  at  least  40  lbs.  Colonies  that  are  wintered  in 
cellars  will  not  be  carried  to  the  cellar  in  two  hive 
bodies  because  of  the  weight,  but  for  such  colonies  a 
second  hive  body  with  plenty  of  honey  should  be 
ready  by  April  15. 

Colonies  that  are  being  prepared  for  fruit  blos¬ 
soms  will  usually  get  so  strong  that  many  of  them 
will  prepare  to  swarm  some  time  before  clover  comes 
into  blossom,  and  this  is  of  course  detrimental  to 
their  owner.  Swarming  before  or  during  fruit  bloom 
would  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  the  bees  in  the 
orchard.  By  using  well-known  methods  of  swarm 
prevention,  swarming  may  be  deferred  until  after 
fruit  bloom  has  passed.  At  that  time,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  beekeeper,  the  bees  can  be  divided,  mak¬ 
ing  perhaps  three  colonies  of  an  original  two,  so 
that  the  divisions  will  then  be  able  to  build  up  for 
clover.  By  the  use  of  package  bees  from  the  South, 
the  northern  beekeeper  can  weaken  his  colonies  so 
that  they  will  not  swarm,  and  can  then  add  2  or  3 
lbs.  of  vigorous  bees  from  the  South,  with  a  young 
queen,  to  the  smaller  and  queenless  part  of  tiie  di¬ 
vided  colony.  In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  use  his 
bees  to  the  best  possible  advantage  for  pollination, 
can  then  have  two  colonies  instead  of  one  for  clover, 
and,  if  he  so  desires,  again  reduce  to  the  former 
number  by  killing  the  old  queens  and  by  uniting  the 
two  after  clover  has  ceased  to  furnish  his  bees  with 
nectar. 

Bees  for  the  orchard  that  are  not  strong  are  scarce¬ 
ly  worth  hauling  to  the  orchard.  It  is  indeed  rare 
that  a  colony  housed  in  a  single  hive  body  at  this 
time  will  be  strong  enough  to  help  the  fruit  grower 
materially,  unless  perchance  the  temperature  rises 
to  about  70  degrees  and  stays  there  for  some  time. 
During  warm  weather,  even  a  weak  colony  will  help, 
but  at  this  season  the  weather  is  so  uncertain  that 
it  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  insure  pollination  with 
weak  or  even  with  average  colonies.  The  fruit  grow¬ 
er  who  rents  bees  should  demand  strong  colonies, 
and,  if  he  is  himself  a  beekeeper,  he  should  practice 
the  best  possible  type  of  beekeeping  for  the  sake  of 
having  real  help  from  the  bees.  It  takes  a  higher 
degree  of  beekeeping  skill  to  get  bees  ready  for  the 
orchard  than  for  the  clover  honey  crop. 

New  lTork.  e.  f.  Phillips. 


A  Water  Supply  Problem 

ON  MY  property  is  a  large  spring  that  I  want  to 
pipe  down  near  my  house  into  a  reservoir.  From 
there  I  want  to  pipe  it  into  my  buildings.  I  have  a 
near  neighbor  who  wishes  to  pipe  the  water  from 
this  reservoir  to  his  house.  I  want  to  know  what 
expense  he  should  bear  in  digging  out  and  cement¬ 
ing  the  spring,  piping  to  reservoir,  building  the  res¬ 
ervoir,  and  from  there  each  one  to  bear  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  into  our  buildings.  I  am  to  give  him  a  right 
to  this  water  and  to  state  so  in  the  deed  of  my 
property  should  I  sell  out  in  the  future.  He  does 
not  want  to  buy  the  water  by  the  year  or  month 
but  wants  to  go  in  with  me  on  the  work  and  expense. 
Water  is  to  be  in  his  house  only,  where  he  will  have 
bath,  toilet,  etc.  I  am  sure  this  spring  will  supply 
ample  water  for  us  both  even  during  a  drought,  for 
this  past  Summer  when  everything  was  burning  up 
with  the  heat  and  drought  the  ground  around  this 
spring  was  oozy  with  water,  and  it  is  at  least  two 
rods  square.  In  case  the  supply  should  become 
limited,  do  you  think  our  contract  should  call  for 
him  to  cut  off,  or  should  he  pay  more  for  his  rights 


and  take  his  chances?  Possibly  some  readers  have 
had  such  a  contract  or  know  of  such.  a.  b.  c. 

Ii.  N.-Y. — We  can  see  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
disagreement  in  such  a  contract,  but  perhaps  it 
might  be  safeguarded  and  worked  out.  Experience 
or  observation  of  readers  is  invited. 


Tree  Renews  Its  Youth 

I  AIM  sending  picture  of  a  maple  tree  which  five 
or  six  years  ago  was  beginning  to  die  from  the 
top.  Most  of  the  branches  were  bare  with  the  bark 
dropping  off.  Three  years  ago,  when  all  of  the 
branches  were  dead  except  one  on  the  left  of  this 
picture  I  cut  the  tree  down  entirely,  leaving  a  stump 
10  ft.  high.  The  branch  at  the  left  was  then  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees.  You  notice  now  that  it  is 
vertical. 

-On  the  right  hand  side  were  a  few  small  branches 
and  twigs.  All  of  these  branches  have  made,  in  the 
three  years,  a  tremendous  growth.  As  you  see,  the 
tree  is  nearly  symmetrical.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  saving  a  tree — cutting  the 
branches  off  in  the  beginning  when  the  branches 
first  begin  to  show  decay?  b.  f.  stangland. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  lr. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  other 
readers  who  have  tried  this.  The  plan  surely 
worked  in  the  above  case. 


A  Story  About  Onions 

A/f OST  of  us  accept  the  onion  as  an  entirely  wel- 
1V1  come  item  in  our  food  supply.  Few  of  us 
know  that  it  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  food  by 
mankind  ever  since  the  earliest  period  of  authentic 
History.  A  fact  which  may  seem  strange,  almost  un* 
believable  to  us  moderns,  is  that  the  onion  was  used 
extensively  by  early  desert  travelers  as  a  thirst  pre¬ 
ventive. 

This  vegetable  belongs  to  the  same  botanical 
family  as  many  lilies,  although  few  of  us  would 
recognize  the  relation  from  the  aroma  commonly  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  two  types.  The  onion  will 
thrive  under  a  wide  range  of  climatic  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions,  and  is  accordingly  found  under  cultivation 
in  practically  every  section  of  the  world.  It  does 
best,  however,  under  rather  cool  conditions  with 
plenty  of  moisture  during  its  early  growth,  but  re¬ 
quires  a  reasonable  amount  of  heat,  together  with 
dryness  of  soil  and  atmosphere  for  its  proper  ripen¬ 
ing.  The  climate  of  Massachusetts  comes  close  to 
being  ideal.  The  fertile  lowlands  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley  are  devoted  to  onion  production  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  yearly  crop  is  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  supply  available  for  our  use  not  only 
in  the  markets  of  New  England  but  throughout  the 
country.  Among  the  vegetables  grown  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  onions  are  second  in  value,  and  are  per¬ 
haps  of  equal  importance  with  tobacco  to  most- 
growers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  section  of  the 
State.  Sections  adjacent  to  Boston,  such  as  Ar¬ 
lington.  Belmont  and  Danvers  also  devote  consider¬ 
able  acreage  to  this  vegetable,  but  Hampshire  and 
Franklin  counties  probably  produce  more  commer¬ 
cial  onions  than  the  rest  of  New  England  combined. 

The  onion  growing  industry  of  the  Connecticut 
\  alley  is  probably  richer  in  the  romance  of  farming 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Many  a  poor 
man  of  foreign  birth  owes  his  present  independence 
to  the  system  of  co-operative  production  which  al¬ 
lows  a  man  without  capital  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  some  land-owner  to  the  financial  advantage  of 
both.  By  industrious  effort  and  successful  produc¬ 
tion  the  worker  soon  finds  himself  in  a  position  to 
choose  the  most  productive  soil  available,  as  the 
owners  are  naturally  anxious  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  him  for  the  working  of  their  land.  A  majority 
of  these  onion  growers  are  Poles,  or  of  Polish  de¬ 
scent. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  onions  harvested  in 
this  section  are  sold  on  the  field  to  buyers  who  pay 
a  stipulated  price  and  assume  the  risks  incidental 
to  storing  and  marketing.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  to  the  grower  who  is  not  an  active  student 
of  marketing  conditions  are  obvious.  Those  who 


Section  Showing  Damage  to  Apple 


dispose  of  their  crop  other  than  by  this  method 
must  either  dump  them  on  the  markets  at  a  time 
when  prices  are  low  or  provide  the  necessary  stor¬ 
age  facilities  and  assume  the  losses  caused  by  natu¬ 
ral  shrinkage  in  weight,  rot,  etc.,  together  with  the 
expense  of  grading,  packing  and  marketing. 

Competition  from  out  of  State  sources  has  grown 
annually  and  the  New  England  consumer  now  ob¬ 
tains  onions  in  large  quantities  from  Bermuda,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Texas,  Michigan,  New  York.  Ohio  and  Egypt. 
Onions  grown  in  the  Nile  Valley  of  Egypt  have"  be¬ 
come  quite  a  factor  in  the  markets  of  this  country 
during  the  past  few  years.  Recent  improvement  in 
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Town  and  Country  Home 
’  Owners  Are  Dressing  Up 
Their  Grounds 

What  a  change  in  the  last  few  years!  No  longer  does  one  find  the  barren, 
uninteresting  places  of  yesterday,  for  today  they  are  dressed  with  colorful 
flowering  shrubs,  trees  and  plants. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  assisting  our  friends  and  customers  in  beautify¬ 
ing  their  home  grounds.  In  fact,  so  many  home  owners  call  upon  us  for 
advice  that  we  have  a  special  department  to  solve  their  home  planting  prob¬ 
lems.  We  furnish  complete  plans  that  show  just  how  to  do  it.  These  plans 
are  free,  as  explained  in  our  new  catalog. 


New  Varieties  of 
“Approved 

all  have  proved  worthy  of  our  endorse¬ 
ment — so  we  recommend  them  to  you. 

Here  are  just  a  few:  Talisman  Rose. 
Rosa  Hugonis — ‘‘the  golden  rose  of 
China.”  Watkins  and  Simpson’s  Del¬ 
phiniums.  Viola  Jersey  Gem  —  two 
new  perennials.  Beauty-Bush — a  foun¬ 
tain  of  pink  loveliness.  Mastodon 
Strawberry,  Caco  Grape,  Bose  Pear — 


Fruits  and  Flowers 
by  Greeks” 

and  the  Cortland  Apple — the  *cientill- 
cally  improved  McIntosh. 

In  addition  to  the  many  new  varie¬ 
ties,  we  offer  hundreds  of  others,  in¬ 
cluding  those  good  old  standbys  you 
just  can't  do  without — all  ready  to  add 
beauty  and  value  to  your  grounds  and 
profits  in  your  orchards. 


Send  for  Green's  Free  Catalog  now 

It’s  distinctively  different — illustrated  in  Nature’s  Colors  with  64  pages  of 
helpful  planting  information  for  Home  Owners  and  Fruit  Growers.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  Special  Collection  Offers,  such  as  50  Cortland  apple  trees  for  $12.50. 

Buy  direct  from  Green’s  at  grower’s  prices — you  save  half. 

Cash  Discounts  for  early  orders  —  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Before  Planting  34  Green  Street 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices — direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything, 
w  vu.'e  ^ar  Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  T.WDsenJ  &  Sons  WKSiK 


&  RED 

/CLOVER 


positively  home  grown  seed  from  sections  where  the 
hardiest  clover  is  raised.  Carefully  selected,  Thor- 
oughly  cleaned  over  our  own  mills.  Scott’s  Seed  is 
free  from  noxious  weeds.  Write  for  quotations  on 
Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Mammoth  and  all  other  field 
seeds.  Prices  are  lowest  in  years.  Above  all  ask  for 
a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Field  Seed  Guide  (72  pages) 
which  tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season,  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  612  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


EVERGREEN  TREES 

Are  in  big  demand.  Start  a  small  nursery.  $70.76  in¬ 
vested  by  me  in  1922  returned  $883.83  in  six  years,  with 
many  trees  still  left  to  sell.  You  should  do  as  well. 
For  particulars,  address  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


for  My 

FREE 


Don’t  waste  time  on  ordinary 
plants.  My  Hardy,  Northern  Grown 
plants  are  bred  and  grown  scientifically 
and  then  carefully  selected,  one  by  one  for 
shipment.  They  are  not  taken  from  old  fruit¬ 
ing  beds,  but  are  grown  for  plants  alone.  Set 
some  of  my  plants  this  year,  in  both  the  older, 
well  known  varieties  and  the  Newer  Better 
ones,  and  assure  yourself  a  giant  crop  of  choice  fruit 
that  will  bring  premium  prices.  In  addition  to  this  extra  qual¬ 
ity  I  offer  you  real  wholesale  prices  on  a  few  plants  or  many. 

_  —  «  M «  — the  King  of  strawberries,  will  pro- 
A  Ik  I  ft  lllf  ducethree  maximum  crops  of  fruitin 

“  *  ^  the  time  it  takes  ordinary  varieties 


CATALOG 

It  is  free  for  the  asking, 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a 
copy.  All  of  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old  favorite 
varieties  of  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
and  Grape  plants  are  fully 
described ,  illustrated  and 
the  cultural  directions 
given.  W rite  for  this  cat¬ 
alog  today,  and  see  how 
I  have  made  a  better  ber¬ 
ry  crop  possible  for  you, 
and  why  I  can  sell  you 
choice,  guaranteed,  dis¬ 
ease  freeplants  atWhole- 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  yon  get  it. 


to  produce  one.  Very  large  and  uniform  in  size.  Hardy  and  Productive. 


PREMIER 

Premier,  the  earliest  June  straw¬ 
berry,  is ‘  ‘Frost  proof,  ’’and  will  yield 
loads  of  fancy  fruit  very  early,  when 
market  prices  are  highest.  Plants 
are  grown  from  selected,  sturdy 
stock,  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

LATHAM 

Latham,  the  new  red  raspberry, 
yields  extra-big,  continuous  crops. 
Will  not  ‘  ‘  Winter  kill.  ”  Fruit  ripens 
evenly,  and  brings  premium  prices. 
Every  plant  double -inspected  and 
disease-free,  very  high  grade. 


CONCORD 

Concord  is  the  greatest  grape 
grown.  Is  hardy,  productive,  and 
will  grow  on  any  soil.  Proven 
good  in  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Extra  good  prices  on  guaran¬ 
teed  grade,  2-year  plants. 

ALFRED 

The  new  "Blackberry  without  a 
core.”  The  greatest  blackberry 
ever  introduced  in  every  way.  My 
plants  are  the  highest  possible 
development  of  the  strain.  Very 
hardy,  productive  and  vigorous. 


ARTHUR  H.  DASS  «  Nurseryman 

BOX  8  •  BRIDGMAN  •  MICHIGAN 


In  common  practice  onions  offered  to 
the  consuming  trade  are  divided  into  three 
grades  established  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Subdivisions 
of  the  first  grade  are  allowed  according 
to  size.  Growers  have  found  proper  clean¬ 
ing,  grading,  and  packaging  of  onions 
to  be  equally  as  importont  as  efficient 
production.  The  customary  method  of 
packing  is  in  bags  made  from  burlap  or 
paper  fibre,  constructed  so  as  to  allow 
a  maximum  of  ventilation.  The  net  weight 
of  these  bags  is  100  lbs.  and  the  con¬ 
tents  must  conform  to  the  grade  stated, 
except  for  a  tolerance  of  five  per  cent 
allowed  on  both  size  and  quality. 

W.  E.  MALONEY 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

On.  December  19  the  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  issued  the  re¬ 
vised  estimates  of  Pennsylvania  crop  pro  ¬ 
duction  for  the  years  1928  and  1929. 
Only  those  particular  figures  referring  to 
fruit  growing  are  presented  : 


Apples,  total  ...1928  8, 400,000  $1.15  per  bu. 

Bushels  . 1929  5,973,000  1.55 

Apples,  com’l  ...1928  1,043.000  3.30  per  bbl. 

Barrels  . 1929  762,000  4.40 

Peaches  . 1928  1,867,000  1.55  per  bu. 

Bushels  . 1929  1,157,000  1.75 

Pears  . 1928  620,000  1.20  per  bu. 

Bushels  _ ,..1929  272,000  1.55 

Grapes  . 1928  22,680  46.00  ton 

Tons  . 1929  16,200  47.00 


The  following  note  was  added :  “On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  short  production,  prices  for 
all  fruits,  except  grapes,  were  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  total 
value  of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  grapes 


way  down  under  there  is  possibly  a  good 
fruit  crop  in  sight  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  although  it  is  still  too  early  for 
an  accurate  forecast.  This  prospective 
crop  may  give  American  apples  greater 
competition  in  England  and  continental 
Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
American  shipping  season. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


California  Notes 

The  estimate  of  the  date  crop  from 
Coachella  Valley  this  season  was  two 
million  pounds ;  a  boatload  started  for 
New  York  in  October. 

The  citrus  crop  for  Riverside  County, 
the  past  year  was  estimated  at  $10,000,- 
000,  largest  in  its  history.  A  recent  survey 
shows  the  navel  oranges  will  be  less  than 
half  a  normal  crop.  Demons  will  also  be 
much  below  normal. 

The  English  walnut  crop  for  this 
county  is  more  than  any  previous  year. 
A  five-acre  walnut  orchard  in  Ventura 
County  sold  a  short  time  ago  for  nearly 
$3,000  per  acre.  An  English  walnut 
orchard  well  cared  for,  is  certainly  at¬ 
tractive  to  look  upon.  Quite  a  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  were  ginned  at  Blythe. 

A  neighboring  county  is  said  to  have 
the  largest  oil  tank  farm  in  the  world, 
240  acres.  Report  gives  the  same  county 
over  a  million-dollar  pepper  crop.  Cali¬ 
fornia  does  things  in  a  big  way. 

We  are  hoping  for  rain  ;  this  is  said  to 
be  the  driest  season  for  SO  years.  Never¬ 
theless  acres  of  blooming  roses,  all  colors, 
were  giving  beauty  and  perfume  to 
passersby  until  a  short  time  ago.  Sweet 


This  picture  shows  the  Hales  hand  weeder,  devised  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Henry  Hales.  The  tvires  are  one-sixteenth  inch  in  diameter,  strong  enough  to  loosen 
the  earth  and  dig  out  weeds,  and  never  clog,  as  in  the  case  of  three-tined  iveeders. 
As  shown  the  iveeder  is  eight  inches  long,  and  can  be  extended  three  inches  more  for 
working  under  bushes  by  loosening  the  thumb  screio. 


is  almost  $2,000,000  less  this  year  than 
last.” 

Blair  County,  which  is  right  next  door 
to  Center,  seems  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  apples  planted  in  solid  blocks  of  one 
sort,  particularly  Ben  Davis.  Most  of 
these  orchards  just  grow  now,  although 
the  fruit  is  harvested  regularly,  such  as 
it  is.  The  owners  of  some  of  these  or¬ 
chards  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
the  trees  will  not  pay  them  for  better 
care,  when  good  markets  for  varieties 
such  as  Ben  Davis  are  right  at  hand. 
Pollination  may  be  improved  in  some 
of  these  by  top-working  part  of  the  trees 
to  suitable  pollen  producing  varieties. 

Several  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
have  stated  that  they  did  not  believe  so 
much  in  the  recent  ideas  that  pollina¬ 
tion  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  the  setting  of 
fruit.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  sup¬ 
posed  lack  of  cross-pollination  has  been 
over-worked  as  a  reason  why  certain  or¬ 
chards  refused  to  bear  as  they  should, 
when  unfavorable  site,  low  fertility  or 
something  else  was  really  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  condition.  Yet  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  pollination  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  when  it  is  properly  applied.  A  few 
eases  coming  under  the  writer’s  own  at¬ 
tention  show  this.  Two  years  ago,  cer¬ 
tain  work  made  it  necessary  to  collect 
pollen  of  several  varieties  of  apples  at 
blooming  time. 

Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Winesap, 
both  notorious  for  their  inability  to  pro¬ 
duce  viable  pollen,  were  included  in  the 
list.  These  two  sorts  produced  almost 
no  viable  pollen  in  that  one  year  as  a 
laboratory  test  showed,  and  the  few 
grains  that  did  germinate  did  so  very 
weakly,  when  compared  with  Grimes  and 
McIntosh.  Obviously,  little  reliance  could 
have  been  placed  on  these  varieties  as 
pollen  producers.  Also,  in  Adams  and 
Franklin  counties,  there  are  at  least  two 
orchards  planted  with  large  solid  blocks 
of  Stayman  which  have  never  produced 
anything  like  a  crop.  So  far  as  can  be 
told,  pollination  is  the  answer,  in  part, 
at  least,  since  Stayman  produces  very  lit¬ 
tle  good  pollen.  A  third  block  of  3,000 
Stayman  was  a  revelation  this  past  sea¬ 
son,  because  one-half  of  just  one  row 
turned  out  to  be  Grimes  when  the  orchard 
came  into  bearing.  There  were  more  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  few  Stayman  rows  next  to  the 
few  Grimes  trees  than  in  the  entire  rest 
of  the  orchard  put  together.  The  Stay- 
man  row  to  the  leeward  of  the  Grimes 
was  the  heaviest  producer,  possibly  since 
the  bees  drifted  onto  it  from  the  Grimes 
more  often  than  they  flew  against  the 
wind  on  leaving  the  Grimes  to  go  to  the 
windward  row  of  Stayman. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Shoemaker  is  the  author  of 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  444, 
entitled,  “The  Strawberry  in  Ohio.”  This 
is  a  publication  that  all  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers  will  appreciate,  as  it  is  thoroughly 
modern  and  well  written.  The  Ohio 
Station,  Wooster,  O.,  may  be  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  these  to  anyone  interested. 

Just  by  looking  out  of  the  window  and 
watching  snowflakes  whizzing  by  in  the 
shrieking  gale,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 


peas,  Petunias,  Chrysanthemums,  carna¬ 
tions  and  in  places  Zinnias  were  still  in 
bloom  just  before  Christmas.  RUTH. 


An  American  agricultural  student  has 
written  an  imaginary  conversation  be¬ 
tween  a  farmer  and  a  dairyman  20  years 
hence  :  “Everything  ready  for  the  milk¬ 
ing?”  says  the  farmer.  “I  think  so, 
boss.”  “Cows  been  thoroughly  scalded?” 
“Thoroughly.”  “Have  they  been  fumi¬ 
gated  with  formaldehyde?”  “Utterly.” 
“Have  the  milkers  been  boiled?”  “Every 
inch  of  them.”  “Have  the  milk  pails  been 
scrubbed  with  bichloride  of  mercury?” 
“Twice  over,  boss.”  “Good !  Then  you 
can  set  the  barn  on  fire,  put  on  sterilized 
rubber  gloves,  and  begin  milking.” — Man¬ 
chester  Weekly  Guardian. 
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Jllalonei/s  Roses, 

\  Shrubs,  Everqreens 


Discount 


Added  Stock 


MALONEY’S  1930  Catalogue  contains 
remarkable  new  ideas — 20%  of  your 
order  sent  free  in  plants  of  your  own 
selection — Unit  Plantings  (groups  of  as* 
sorted  plants  ready  to  turn  your  bare  lawn 
into  a  complete  garden  at  big  savings) — 
choice  collections  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Includes  fruits,  vines, 
berries,  grapes.  Helpful  garden  hints. 
Mailed  free. 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  on  Whole- 
Root  French 
Seedlings 

— •  insuring  sturdy 
trees  —  easiest 
to  grow,  first  to 
yield.  50  pop' 
ular  varieties, 

1  and  2  years 
old,  including 
much  sought  Mc¬ 
Intosh  certified  as 
true  to  name  and 
healthy.  Catalogue 
describes  each  kind 
— -  also  Maloney’s 
choice  pear,  peach, 
plum,  cherry 
stock.  Supply  your 
needs  with  Ma¬ 
loney’s  Guaran¬ 
teed  trees  —  at 
1  grower’s  prices. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

139  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y.  i| 


Steam 
digging 
insures 
perfect ^ 
roots 


eer’s 

Garden  Book 


T  ALWAYS  go  to  Dreer’s”  is 
A  the  explanation  you  inva¬ 


riably  get  when  you  admire  a 
neighbor’s  garden.  Why  not 
insure  your  own  success  with 
Flowers  and  Vegetables  by 
selecting  them 
from  our  1930 
Garden  Book? 


Jl  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
L~.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  Grapes,  Roses, 
Shrubs 


Grapes.  Fredonia„S 
.  Sheridan,  Portland, 

Ontario,  Champagne. 

Raspberries.  Viking.  Latham  A 
Gooseberry.  Poorman. 

Asparagus.  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof. 

Strawberry.  Mastodon,  everbearing. 
Shrubs.  Beauty  Bush,  Philadelphus  Virginal, 
Daphne,  Talisman  Rose,  Red-leaved  Barberry, 

Free  Catalogue ,  listing  these  and  others 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  17, Fredonia, N.  Y. 


%  FRUIT 

BARGAIN  FRUIT  CATALOG 

Complete  list  and  prices  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Perennials, 
Shade  Trees  and  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Buy  direct  from 
our  1930  catalog. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


ROSES!  ROSES!  ROSES! 

6  Two  Year  Roses — Post  Paid,  $1.69 

1  Frau  Karl  Druskl  (white) 

1  Red  Radiance  (red)  1  Paul  Neyron  (pink) 

1  Pink  Radiance  (pink)  1  Lady  Hillington  (yellow) 

1  Grass  En  Teplitz  (red) 

Well  Branched  !  Blooming  Size  !  Catalog  Free  ! 

THE  KRIOER  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Middlebury,  Indiana 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Soot  in  the  Garden 

As  to  the  value  of  soot  a  few  years 
ago  I  had  a  chance  to  get  10  barrels 
out  of  a  factory.  I  put  eight  barrels  on 
a  plot  of  ground  00x125  ft.,  and  plowed 
in  for  potatoes,  using  only  200  lbs.  of 
fertilizer.  The  lice  came  on  all  potatoes 
around  here  that  year.  One  morning  I 
went  to  see  this  patch,  and  found  the 
lice.  I  took  a  pail  and  went  over  the 
tops  with  soot  so  thickly  that  when  I 
had  finished  you  could  see  nothing  but 
black.  Two  men  came  by  and  laughed  at 
me,  but  when  I  dug  the  potatoes  they  did 
not  laugh,  for  I  had  the  best  crop  around, 
no  lice  and  no  bugs.  Four  years  ago  I 
had  one  acre  of  melons.  I  got  five  barrels 
of  soot  and  just  as  the  melons  came 
through  I  went  over  them  lightly.  After 
they  were  well  in  leaf  I  put  the  rest 
on  and  I  had  no  cutworms  or  insects  to 
bother  me.  I  know  in  the  old  country 
that  farmers  buy  the  soot  from  the 
chimney  sweeps  for  the  fly  on  turnips. 

Massachusetts.  w.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Soot  varies  in  fertilizing 
value,  but  averages  around  3  per  cent 
nitrogen.  It  is  excellent  for'  lightening 
heavy  soil,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
its  value  as  repellent  of  insects.  It  is 
well  worth  using  in  the  garden  where 
available. 


Poor  Growth  of  Raspberries 

I  have  about  200  red  raspberry  bushes 
that  bear  a  fair  amount  of  berries  each 
year,  but  the  bushes  do  not  grow  beyond 
3%  feet  in  height  each  year,  although  I 
remove  the  old  canes  after  fruiting  each 
year.  I  covered  the  roots  one  Fall  with 
a  heavy  dressing  of  cow  manure  and  the 
following  Spring  a  number  of  the  new 
shoots  failed  to  come  up.  The  following 
year  I  merely  covered  them  with  soil  and 
I  got  better  results.  I  would  like  to 
know  some  method  that  would  increase 
the  yield  and  size  of  the  canes,  and 
whether  it  is  better  to  use  manure  or 
some  commercial  fertilizer  and  the  prop¬ 
er  amount  to  be  used.  The  soil  where 
the  berries  are  growing  is  fairly  light  and 
dry.  J.  T.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

If  these  are  not  unduly  crowded,  it  is 
probable  that  more  plant  food  is  needed. 
The  manure  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  a  com¬ 
plete  mixture,  like  an  analysis  of  4-8-7, 
or  2-10-7.  Berries,  like  other  fruits  and 
seed-producing  plants,  require  plenty  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  mixture  heavy  in 
this  ingredient  is  desirable  for  most  of 
our  soils.  Three  or  four  handfuls  of 
this  to  a  hill,  not  close  to  the  stalk,  but 
scattered  about  and  worked  in,  will  not 
be  too  much.  If  the  higher  analysis 
goods  are  used,  less  quantity  is  naturally 
required. 

Should  the  bushes  not  respond  to 
higher  feeding  and  any  needed  thinning 
they  might  better  be  grubbed  out.  A 
raspberry  plantation  that  does  not  yield 
well  is  not  worth  keeping.  M.  D. 


Handling  Potato  Seeds 

I  have  two  packets  of  potato  seed. 
Can  you  give  me  details  as  to  culture, 
when  to  plant  and  how  far  apart? 

Pennsylvania.  P.  B. 

Potato  seeds  may  be  handled  as  one 
would  tomato  seeds.  They  will  make 
small  tubers  if  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  but  to  get  most  growth  they 
should  be  started  inside  as  tomatoes  are. 

We  have  found  that  these  seedlings 
vary  greatly  as  to  habit  of  growth  as  well 
as  quality.  Seeds  planted  one  year  in 
open  ground  made  tops  almost  equal  to 
those  from  tubers  and  yielded  potatoes 
that  ran  from  one  to  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter — that  is,  some  of  the  seeds  grew 
that  way.  Others  made  top  six  or  eight 
inches  high  and  tubers  about  the  size 
of  peas.  The  large  ones  were  sampled 
and  found  of  too  poor  quality  to  keep 
over.  The  others  were  planted  next  sea¬ 
son  to  get  cooking  size,  hut  not  one  -was 
good  enough  to  keep  as  a  new  variety. 
No  one  can  tell,  however,  when  something 
desirable  will  be  found. 

It  is  well,  where  possible,  to  give  suf¬ 
ficient  space  in  rows  for  any  that  de¬ 
velop  sturdy  growth. 


Copper  Plate  for  Apples 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  an  article  on 
preserving'  apples  by  dipping  in  bluestone 
solution.  Could  you  give  me  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  bluestone  to  use?  B.  E.  M. 

We  have  a  slight  recollection  of  this 
matter  being  discussed  some  years  ago. 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  knows  about  this  experiment  and 
how  it  came  out. 


Seed  Book  -  Free 


In  making  your  plans  for  the  1930  growing  season,  con¬ 
sult  Burpee’s  Annual  first  !  It  will  help  you  to  decide 
what  to  grow  and  makes  it  easy  to  select  the  best 
varieties  suited  for  your  purpose.  Burpee’s  Annual  is  a 
valuable  book  of  176  pages,  easy  to  read,  full  of  pictures 
and  news  of  foremost  interest  to  all  growers  and  garden¬ 
ers.  It  offers  the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

When  you  consider  that  Burpee  has  introduced  into 
America  more  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
are  now  in  general  commerce  than  anyone  else,  you 
will  realize  how  important  it  is  for  you  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  Annual. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

A  new  early  Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Gold  Coin,  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  you  because  in  matures  ahead  of 
the  famous  Burpee  Golden  Bantam,  yet  it  produces  ears 
9  inches  long.  Burpeeana  Cauliflower  is  the  best  strain 
of  this  money-making  crop.  New  Carrots,  new  Rad¬ 
ishes,  and  many  other  new,  outstanding  varieties  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  Burpee’s  Annual.  For 
those  who  grow  flowers,  we  have  new  “Ruffled”  Sweet 
Peas,  new  Giant  “Gold  Medal”  Dahlias,  new  Zinnias, 
new  Gladflowers,  new  Majestic  Snapdragons,  and  others. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  today.  It  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free  and  postpaid. 

- - — - TEAR  HERE - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

121  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

Name . 

R.  D.  or  St .  . 

P.  O . . State . 
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Early  Crops  Bring 
High  Prices 


THE  first  peas,  the  first 
sweet  corn  or  the  first  of 
any  other  vegetable  to  be 
brought  into  market  always 
bring  much  higher  prices  than 
later  when  everyone  has  these 
crops  to  sell.  The  way  to  get 
early  crops  is  to  use  the  earliest 
varieties. 


Gill’s  Early  Market 

Is  the  earliest  sweet  corn  and 
always  sells  at  top  price — usual¬ 
ly  50  to  60c  per  dozen. 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam 


Is  the  earliest  yellow  corn.  Sells 
for  high  prices  because  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  first  Golden  Bantam 
corn  in  the  market.  Growers 
have  reported  sales  of  over  .$500 
from  one  acre  of  this  corn. 
Harris’  sweet  corn  seed  is  raised 
in  Western  New'  York  and  ma¬ 
tures  much  earlier  than  seed 
raised  farther  south.  The  seed 
is  carefully  cured  in  specially 
constructed  drying  houses  so  the 
germination  is  always  practi¬ 
cally  perfect  even  in  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  season. 


Percent  of 
Germination 
on  each  lot 


Harris’  seeds  are  all  marked  with  the  per¬ 
cent  which  germinate  in  tests  made  of  each 
lot.  You  do  not  get  this  information  when 
buying  from  other  dealers,  and  it  is  valuable. 


Super-Snowball  Cauliflower 

is  a  money-maker 

This  new  cauliflower  matures  earlier  than  any  other 
variety  and  also  more  uniformly.  Thus,  the  whole 
crop  can  be  sold  at  the  high  price  which  always  pre¬ 
vails  the  first  part  of  the  season  before  the  general 
crop  is  ready. 

Send  for  Harris’  Catalogue 

A  large  book  of  108  pages,  full  of  good  things  in 
vegetable  seeds  and  plants,  farm  seeds  of  highest 
duality  as  well  as  the  newest  and  best  flower  seeds 
and  flowering  plants  which  are  sold  direct  from  the 
grower  to  you.  It  is  FREE. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  D.  Box  129,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


GERMINATION 

PROVED 


Y)awned 


for  the  Planter 


when  "The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper"  came 


Every  planter  who  has  used  Gator-Hide  KNOWS 
that  every  claim  made  for  it  was  based  upon  FACTS/ 


TJ'ROM  all  over  the 
-*■  country  have  come 
hundreds  of  letters  pro¬ 
claiming  the  MIRACLE 
of  Gator-Hide . . .  stories 
of  increased  crops... of 
EARLIER  crops...  of 
back-breaking  labor 
saved. 

Gator-Hide  Mulch 
Paper  has  proved  that 
it  produces  bigger,  bet¬ 


ter,  EARLIER  crops  with 
LESS  WORK! 

Plan  to  use  Gator- 
Hide  this  year.  Let  it 
conserve  your  effort, 
protect  your  crop  in¬ 
vestment,  get  you 
better  prices  in  earlier 
markets. 

If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  us  di¬ 
rect — but  by  all  means 
try  your  dealer  first. 


Two  strawberry  plants  of  the 
same  age — but  only  one  of  them 
was  planted  THROUGH 
Gator -Hide, 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
M ulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  A  A  1 
ICO  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RETAIL 

Type 


PRICES 


Width 

Length 

Sq.  Ft. 

Per  Roll 

18  in. 

900  ft. 

1350 

£3.50  . 

36  in. 

900  ft. 

2700 

7.00 

18  in. 

450  ft. 

675 

3.50 

36  in. 

450  ft. 

1350 

7.00 

Substantial  discounts  on  orders  of  30  rolls  or  more 
Canadian  prices  slightly  higher 


Gator-Hide 


M  ulch  Of  Pap  er 


This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in  the 
$7  states  east  of  Colorado  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  east  of  Saskatchewan  under  the 
patents  of  Charles  F.  Eckart ,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  mulch  paper ,  watch  are 
owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


International  Paper  Co.,  Mulch  Paper  Division 
Dept.  A  A  1,  100  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mulcb 
Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 


My  dealer  ia- 

My  name . 

My  address .. 


Missouri  Farm  Notes 

Farmers  use  screws  more  or  less  in 
construction  of  gates  and  hanging  doors 
in  outbuildings.  These  if  not  protected 
soon  rust.  It  will  help  much  to  coat  the 
screws  with  linseed  oil  or  paint  and  even 
tallow  before  using.  Where  many  wood 
screws  are  being  used  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  have  a  few  gimlet  bits  of 
various  sizes,  which  can  be  bought  at 
nominal  prices. 

Having  one  of  the  little  apple  parers 
with  a  corner  and  slicer  attachment  I 
find  it  a  good  little  tool  for  preparing 
turnips  for  the  table.  The  turnips  after 
being  pared  and  sliced,  may  then  be 
quartered  with  a  knife  which  puts  them 
in  fine  condition  for  boiling. 

Where  there  are  small  quantities  of 
bean  and  pea  seed  and  other  seeds  to  be 
protected  from  weevils  and  other  insects, 
place  them  in  a  tight  container  or  small 
box.  Get  from  your  druggist  a  quantity 
of  bisulpide  of  carbon,  sometimes  called, 
“high-life,”  put  a  spoonful  of  the  liquid 
in  a  little  saucer  or  jar  lid,  and  set  same 
on  to  the  seed.  Do  not  let  the  chemical 
come  in  contact  with  the  seed  itself.  The 
liquid  will  evaporate,  causing  a  gas  which 
is  heavier  than  air,  and  this  gas  will 
destroy  weevils  and  eggs.  When  treating 
keep  away  from  fire  or  lighted  lamp,  as 
it  is  inflammable.  After  24  hours  take 
cover  off  container,  thus  airing  the  seed. 
One  tablespoonful  will  treat  one-half 
bushel  of  seed;  smaller  quantities  require 
less.  The  temperature  of  the  room  where 
being  treated  should  not  be  lower  than 
65  or  75  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  best  re¬ 
sult,  hence  treat  seed  when  outside  tem¬ 
perature  is  mild. 

When  having  a  small  amount  of  beans 
to  thrash,  I  put  the  dry  pods  in  gunny 
sacks  filling  the  sack  well  and  tie  them ; 
place  the  sacks  upon  a  floor  and  flail 
them  out  with  a  stick ;  the  beans  will  not 
scatter  out  and  can  all  be  saved  and 
easily  separated  from  the  hulls. 

Everyone  using  an  ax  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  handle 
in  ax  in  dry  weather.  When  tightly 
wedged  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  a  broken  handle,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dislodge  the  broken  handle.  I  obviate 
this  by  drilling  a  ^-inch  hole  through 
the  eye  and  handle,  and  put  a  small  rivet 
through  ax  and  handle.  In  case  of  a 
broken  handle  the  rivet  can  be  driven 
through  and  the  handle  may  then  be  easily 
dislodged.  When  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  a  broken  handle  from  a  very  tightly 
wedged  ax,  an  easy  way,  if  a  single  bitted 
ax,  place  ax  down  into  very  moist  earth, 
only  letting  the  eye  with  piece  of  handle 
project  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
then  build  a  fire  around  ax.  The  wet  earth 
will  keep  the  edge  cool. 

It  is  .  quite  difficult  to  sew  a  ripped 
seam  in  a  work  shoe.  The  best  way  to 
obivate  this  trouble  is  the  stapling  of  the 
seams  before  they  become  ripped.  A 
little  stapling  tool  for  this  operation,  to¬ 
gether  with  staples  can  be  bought  and 
can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  many  times 
in  saving  shoes  and  in  vexation. 

When  driving  nails  in  very  hard  wood 
dip  the  points  in  grease  and  they  drive 
in  hardest  wood,  and  the  wood  will  not 
be  so  apt  to  split. 

Saw  set  for  cross-cut  saw.  Take  an 
old  flat  iron  with  handle  broken  off.  Lay 
your  sawblade  flush  with  the  broad  end  ; 
mark  the  teeth  on  the  iron,  then  file  cor¬ 
responding  notches  on  the  edge  of  the  iron. 
When  you  wish  to  set  your  saw  lay  it  on 
the  iron,  this  on  a  block,  hit  the  point 
slightly  with  a  light  hammer,  and  it  is 
set,  and  your  set  will  he  uniform  all 
through. 

If  one  has  a  lot  of  small  stones  on  a 
meadow  or  other  ground,  an  easy  way 
to  remove  them  is  to  take  a  long  handled 
six-tined  manure  fork,  and  gather  them 
in  snug  heaps,  (that  may  be  done  when 
team  is  working  elsewhere).  Drive  wagon 
alongside  of  piles,  loading  them  with  , 
fork,  and  unload  with  same.  This  is  an 
easy  and  expeditions  way  of  doing  a 
thorough  job. 

It  becomes  necessary  sometimes  when 
setting  up  stoves  to  shorten  one  or  more 
joints.  A  very  handy  tool  for  this  purpose 
is  a  common  can-opener.  Measure  pipe, 
then  with  lead  pencil  make  a  line  around 
pipe  where  it  is  to  be  cut,  insert  can 
opener  and  follow  line  and  you  will  have 
no  mashed  pipe.  It  is  a  wise  thing  to 
inspect  the  stoves,  pipes  and  flues  thor- 
oughtly  every  two  or  three  months;  it  may 
prevent  a  great  loss.  Thousands  of  resi¬ 
dences  are  lost  because  of  defective  flues 
or  pipes.  o.  winkler 

McDonald  Co.,  Mo. 


Handling  Parsnips 

I  noticed  an  article  regarding  handling 
parsnips  during  Winter.  I  have  for  many 
years  dug  them  all  in  the  Fall,  packed 
them  in  boxes  of  convenient  size  in  the 
dirt  from  which  they  were  dug,  left  out 
to  freeze  and  brought  in  one  box  at  a 
time  during  the  Winter  as  needed.  In 
this  way  we  get  the  benefit  of  the 
freezing  and  have  them  fresh  and  sweet 
all  Winter.  o.  A.  chapman 

Vermont 


The  annual  meeting  of  The  Rural 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  will  he  held 
at  the  office  of  the  association  333  West 
30th  Street  at  12:45  P.  M.  on  January 
33,  1930.  The  directors  will  meet  at 
12 :30  P.  M.  the  same  day. 

M.  G.  Keyes  Secretary 


CATALOG 


rilf  I*  Describes 
Plfrr  *U  varie- 

|  BILL  tiesof Ev¬ 
ergreens,  shows 
them  actual  colors. 
Also  Fruits.  Blowers, 
Shrubs,  Ornamen¬ 
tals,  Landscape 
plans,  growing  sug¬ 
gestions,  full  details 
bow  to  save  60%  on 
nur  s  cry  stock. 


II 

1  25  cts.l 


WINDBREAKS  GIVE  SHELTER 

Thousands  of  Farm  owners  everywhere 
have  adopted  Evergreen  planting  as  a 
permanent  inexpensive  method  of  Farm 
Improvement.  Evergreen  Windbreaks  in 
the  Blizzard  Belt  provide  shelter  for  the 
home  and  protection  for  the  stock.  Pay 
for  themselves  in  saving  of  fire  and  feed. 
In  warmer  climates  assorted  evergreens 
for  landscaping  and  improving  the  home 
grounds  add  beauty,  at  very  little  cost, 
r orris  Direct  From  Grower  to  You  Prices 
out  evergreens  within  everyone’s  reach. 
A  saving  of  60%  on  all  sizes,  all  varieties 
as  low  as  $3.00  per  hundred. 

$£00  BARGAINS 

To  acquaint  you  with  Ferris  Quality  and 
lowest  prices  we  offer  here  a  few  of  our 
46  famous  $1.00  Bargains— get  acquaint¬ 
ed  specials.  20  Jack  Pine  seedlings  $1.00: 
or  16  White  Spruce  seedlings,  $1.00:  or 
16  Concord  Grapes,  $1.00:  or  6  Rambler 
Roses,  $1.00:  or  2o  mixed  Iris,  $1.00:  or 
^100  Gladioli  for  $1.00. 
Many  others  in  our  new 
.illustrated  catalog. 


m 


Millions  of  Ever 

greens  and  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  value 
and  beauty  in  land¬ 
scaping,  1  will  send 
everyone  20  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  Ever¬ 
green  Seedlings, 
on  receipt  of  25c 
coin  to  pay  digging, 
packing  and  postage 


It’s  FREE.  Write 
for  it  today.  Also 
full  particulars 
on  Ferris  faun 
windbreaks. 


Earl  Ferris 
Nursery 

020  Bridge  St. 
Hampton,  Iowa 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

Mean 
Better 
Profits 

Orciiardists  of  national 
reputation  buy  Kellys’  trees 
repeatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 

celebration  of  our  Golden 
Anniversary  Y ear — 50  years 
of  conscientious  service. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2701  Cherry  Street.  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  SEEDS 


Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of 
field  crops  have  been  produced  re¬ 
cently  by  experiment  stations  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  pay  much  better.  We 
specialize  in  seeds  of  these  improved 
strains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts. 
Every  progressive  farmer  should 
read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


aenaforrtatmm 

COTTS  Contains  valuable  informntin* 


SEED 

Guide! 


Contains  valuable  information 
on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
J  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  .  We  Pay  th*  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


Earliest  Tomato 


is  Jung's 
Ways  head. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  IT  DC*  IT 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■!*" 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15.  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Grow  STRAWBERRIES 

To  pay  off  that  mortgage  or 
buy  a  home  or  perhaps  a  car. 
Thousands  are  doing  It,  why  not 
you?  We  sell  the  best  plants  that 
can  be  grown,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Our  Berry  Book  gives  lots  of  helpful 
Information.  It’s  Free.  Your  copy 
|s ready.  Send  address  today  to: 

THE  F.  W.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Apple  St.f  Salisbury,  Md. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  ,  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Deni.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Get  w'Tho'u r  SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 

Victoria  Turner  and  others  originated  by  us.  Beautiful 
additions  to  any  garden.  E.  N,  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  0 
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ALL  THE  WORLD 
SPRAYS  WITH 

KueenijP 

— the  proven  winter  control  for  European 
Red  Mite,  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  Leaf  Roller, 
and  other  insect  pests.  The  result  of  24  years 
of  experience  in  scientific  pest  control. 


< 


Send 
for  this 
booklet 


Contains  letters  from  grow¬ 
ers  throughout  the  world. 
Shows  how  and  why  KLEE !\. 
UP  gets  results.  Tells  how 
to  make  combined  insecti¬ 
cide  and  fungicide  by  mix¬ 
ing  -with  Lime-Sulphur  or 
Bordeaux.  Explains  conven¬ 
ient  14-  and  28-gal.  drums. 
Ask  for  booklet  and  new  low 
prices  east  of  the  Rockies 
(  because  of  direct  shipment 
from  new  Eastern  plant). 


o 


California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

204  FRANKLIN  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
dho:  Berkeley,  Calif.  Yakima.  Wai>h 
Orlando,  Florida  Los  Angelcp,  Calif. 


6 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


SPRING  DELIVERY 
ORDER  NOW 


Thro©  to  five-year 
trees  are  1  0  to  15 
inches  high. 


2  Norway  Spruce 
2  American  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arhorvitae 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  blue,  1  to  lkj  ft.  higli  |  i  n 
5-6  years . Each  ipl.lU 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  ever¬ 
green  leaves  ami  large  clusters  of  pinkish  flow¬ 
ers.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or 
full  sun.  2  plants  (1  and  1  y3  feet  high)  tjj  -j  j  q 

Magnolia  Trees  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  a  handsome,  early  free 
(Nudiflora)  flowering,  deep  pink  species; 
very  profuse  aud  showy.  A  beautiful  vari-  |  i  n 
ety.  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom. .  Each  *P  I  »  J.  U 
CD  CP  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreen  and 
r  IVEiL,  Perennial  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  Isbell’s  dependable  North¬ 
ern-grown  seeds.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  Isbell’s  1930  Revised  Seed 
Annual— a  book  brimful  of  useful 
information  —  over  400  true-to-na- 
ture  illustrations  —  28  pages  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors.  The  experience  of  over 

SI  YEARS  OF 
CROWING  SEEDS 

is  embodied  in  this  useful  book. 
Tells  how  and  when  to  plant  for 
best  results.  Raise  vegetables, 
rich  in  vitamines,  f  or  health  and  profit. 
Raise  flowers  for  beauty  and  pleasure.. 


THIS  BOOK, 

TELLSHOIVrS&i 

Cutout  coupon  /  sm 

W, TODAY  1^: 


j  ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
I  160  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

|  Send  me  Isbell’s  1930  Seed  Annual 

|  Name _ 

J  Address - 


Transplanting  Wild  Cedars 

I  have  a  large  number  of  ordinary 
wild  upland  cedar  trees,  which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  all  deserted  fields  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey.  They  are  from  two  to  four  feet 
high.  Would  it  be  practical  to  trans¬ 
plant  these  into  a  row  near  the  house, 
close  together,  and  trim  them  to  a  hedge? 
If  so,  what  season  would  be  best  in  which 
to  do  it?  a.  s.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  cedar  trees  which  grow  wild  may 
be  transplanted  with  some  success,  al¬ 
though  they  are  more  difficult  than  nur¬ 
sery  grown  stock,  because  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  is  much  more  spreading  and  harder 
to  handle.  The  best  time  is  in  Spring 
from  May  to  June  or  possibly  a  little 
earlier. 

The  great  essential  with  most  ever¬ 
greens  is  to  make  sure  that  the  roots  are 
not  exposed  to  drying  winds.  On  that 
account  these  trees  should  be  taken  up 
either  with  a  ball  of  earth,  or  with  the 
roots  wrapped  in  wet  burlap,  until  they 
can  be  transplanted.  This  may  make 
the  .difference  between  success  and  fail¬ 
ure  with  the  job.  After  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  suffer  from  drought,  as  evergreens 
are  very  sensitive  to  this  matter. 


Mailbox  in  Tree 

George  Heinz,  who  has  a  farm  on  Oak- 
ton  Road,  in  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  cut  a  young 
elm  tree  three  feet  from  the  ground  by 
his  driveway,  and  on  top  of  the  stump 
he  fastened  sideways  an  oak  keg  with 
staves  an  inch  thick.  The  stump  put 


The  Mailbox  and  Its  Awning 

forth  a  luxurious  crop  of  sprouts,  so  that 
now  the  keg  with  its  big  open  maw,  into 
which  a  mounted  carrier  throws  the  pa¬ 
per,  is  almost  completely  foliaged. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 

A  Rat-Tailed  Maggot 

I  am  sending  a  worm  of  some  sort.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  if  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous?  I  found  a  lot  this  morning  all 
over  the  farm,  but  have  not  seen  any 
damage  so  far.  g.  z. 

New  Jersey. 

The  maggots  of  certain  large  flies  live 
in  water  containing  an  abundance  of  de¬ 
caying  organic  matter,  especially  in 
drainage  ditches  from  kitchens,  bathrooms 
and  toilets.  In  order  for  iliese  maggots 
to  get  pure  air  each  one  is  provided  with 
a  long,  slender,  jointed  tube  at  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  which  can  be  pushed  up 
out  of  the  water  to  the  air  above.  The 
tube  is  like  a  telescope,  and  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  when  danger  seems  to  be  near.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  slender  tube  on  the  end  of 
the  body  these  maggots  are  known  as  rat¬ 
tailed  maggots.  They  are  very  peculiar 
and  interesting  creatures. 

It  was  one  of  these  rat-tailed  maggots 
that  G.  Z.  sent  to  us,  and  which  he  said 
were  “all  over”  his  farm.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  finding  of  these  mag¬ 
gots  in  abundance  over  a  considerable 
area  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  for  any  reasonable  explana¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  we  know,  these  maggots 
are  not  injurious  to  crops,  and  several 
related  flies  are  very  beneficial,  because 
the  maggots  live  wholly  on  plant  lice  and 
destroy  them. 

Unfortunately  the  specimen  sent  by  G. 
Z.  died  before  the  adult  fly  appeared,  and 
we  do  not  know  just  what  species  it  was. 

G.  w.  H. 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CliOWJi  MFC,  CO.  Box  113  l’UELPS,  N.  Y. 
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_  ..ONEY-SHEET 

Strawberry 


a  Brand  NEW 

STRAWBERRY 

Kellogg’s  Free  Berry  Book  tells  all 
about  this  amazing  New  Big  Wonder 
Strawberry  .  .  .  where  it  came  from 
.  .  .  who  brought  it  .  .  .  how  long  it 
took  to  get  it  .  .  .  and  why  I  named 
it  Washington— “The  Honey  Sweet 
Strawberry.” 

Here’s  the  greatest  Strawberry  of 
them  all — new  in  size — new  in  color 
—  new  in  taste.  Big  mammoth 
berries — deep  dark  red  color  like  blackheart  cherries— juice 
like  syrup  and  sweet  as  sugar.  A  marvel  for  big  yields  and 
big  profits.  Has  a  record  of  more  than  300  berries  produced 
on  a  single  plant.  Get  my  Free  Berry  Book  and  read  the 
whole  story  about  this  new  and  wonderful  Berry. 


FRANK  E.  BEATTY 
The  Strawberry  King 


Get  My  FREE  Book  of  Bargains 


Kellogg’s  new  1930  Berry  Book  is  filled 
with  the  biggest  money-saving  Bargains 
ever  offered  by  Kellogg.  Many  Special 
Berry  Garden  Collections  and  Acre-Plots 
at  cut  prices.  A  $9.50  Garden  for  only 
$5.00 — another  $9.00  value  for  only  $2.00. 
Tells  how  to  get  your  own  strawberries 
without  cost — how  you  can  grow  them 
for  market  and  make  big  profits. 

Shows  the  world’s  best  berries  in  natural 
colors.  Summer  and  Fall  Strawberries  — 
Raspberries  —  Blackberries — Grapes — 
Aspajragus — Gladioli  Bulbs — Trees — 
Shrubs — Roses — Vines  at  special  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Send  the  coupon  below  for 
this  FREE  Berry  Book. 


$500  to  $1200  Profit  Per  Acre 


This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  make  from  a  single  acre — but  you  can  do  it  with 
Strawberries  if  you  have  the  right  plants  and  the  right  method  of  growing  them.  Our 
FREE  Book  tells  all  about  the  Thorobred  Plants  that  produce  profits  like  these. 


Herbert  L.  Mulfordof  New  York,  writes: 
“From  less  than  one-third  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  my  profit  was  $468,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  $1,300  per  acre.” 

Dr.  H.  J.  Von  Hagen  of  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
writes  that  he  made  $627  clear  profit  from 
only  one-quarter  acre  of  Kellogg  Straw¬ 
berries. 


The  Ring  of  Everbearers 

The  amazing  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry:  Mammoth  in  size:  Mammoth 
in  yield.  Fruits  3  months  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  continues  fruiting  until  late 
fall.  Another  big  crop  the  following 
summer.  Still  another  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fall.  3  big  crops  in  18  months. 
My  FREE  Book  quotes  bargain  prices 
on  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  MASTODON 
Plants.  Send  for  the  book.  It’s  FREE. 


W.  L.  Fillston  of  Vermont,  says:  “From  only  one  acre 
of  Strawberries  grown  the  ‘Kellogg  Way’  I  made  $1,800 
last  year.” 

E.  D.  Andrews  of  Michigan  paid  for  his  $4,000  home  from 
the  profits  off  2  acres  of  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  Strawberries 

A.  H.  Read  of  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “We  had  a 
wonderful  crop  of  berries  —  picked  2,700  quarts  of  the 
finest  berries  I  ever  saw.  We  sold  them  in  advance  of 
the  market  all  season  while  other  growers  here  couldn’t 
find  buyers  at  any  price.  This  year  we  were  selling 
Kellogg  Thorobred  Strawberries  at  35c  and  up  per  quart.” 

There  is  no  more  room  here  for  similar  profit  reports 
.but  you  will  find  plenty  in  the  New  Berry  Book. 

More  than  100,000  folks  have  sent  for  my  Free 
Book  and  learned  how  to  make  these  big  berry 
profits.  It’s  easy,  when  you  know  how  —  and 
Kellogg’s  Berry  Book  tells  you  how. 

The  coupon  below — or  your  name  and  address  on 
a  post  card  will  bring  you  my  Big  Bargain  Berry 
Book— FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Frank  E.  Beatty,  President. 

- FREE  BOOK  COUPON]------ 

I  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2190,  [ 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  U.  S.A.  ■ 

,  Please  send  me  your  New  FREE  Berry  Book  at  once.  | 

_  Name .  .  | 

.  Address .  g 

,  Town . State .  | 
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Mulching  Strawberry  Beds 


Mulch  should  be  placed  on  the  straw¬ 
berry  rows  in  the  late  Fall  or  early 
W  inter  after  the  ground  has  frozen  about 
two  inches  deep.  By  this  time  the  ground 
has  become  thoroughly  chilled  and  growth 
in  the  top  and  crown  of  the  plant  has 
been  checked.  If  the  mulch  is  placed  on 
before  this  time,  the  warmth  in  the  soil 
may  cause  the  plants  to  continue  growth 
under  the  mulch,  and,  later  on,  if  it 
should  suddenly  turn  to  severe  cold 
weather,  the  tender  growth  of  the  plants 
might  be  materially  injured.  It  is  better 
to  hold  mulching  until  the  tops  and 
crowns  of  the  plants  are  quite  dormant. 
It  does  not  matter  so  much  with  the  root 
system,  for  it  will  continue  to  grow  as 
long  as  the  ground  isn’t  frozen. 

The  mulch  should  be  put  on  the  plant 
row  about  three  to  five  inches  deep  in 
loose  form.  It  is  not  altogether  necessary 
to  spread  the  mulch  material  between  the 
rows,  however  if  there  is  enough  to 
do  so,  it  will  be  found  beneficial  in  that 
the  wind  will  not  have  a  tendency  to 
“bunch”  it,  thus  causing  too  much  mulch 
in  some  places  at  the  sacrifice  of  others. 
Scatter  it  as  evenly  as  possible  over  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  rows  so  that  all 
plants  are  covered.  In  mulching  plants 
on  soils  subjected  to  heaving  (heavy 
soils,)  the  mulch  should  be  placed  on  more 
carefully  and  thicker  than  on  sandy  or 
lighter  soils  that  do  not  heave  badly. 
Under  average  conditions,  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  tons  of  straw  placed  on  as 
suggested  above  should  be  sufficient  to 
successfully  mulch  one  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries. 


There  is  no  one  “best  kind”  of  material 
to  use  for  mulching  strawberries,  but 
straw  is  most  commonly  used.  Rye  straw 
is  more  desirable  than  oat  or  wheat 
straw.  The  latter  two  are  often  too  fine 
and  consequently  will  mat  down  on  the 
plants,  causing  injury  from  smothering. 
Any  coarse  material  like  straw,  marsh 
hay,  Sudan  grass,  etc.,  that  is  free  from 
grain  or  weed  seed  makes  good  mulch. 
It  should  be  open  so  as  to  hold  the  snow, 
shade  the  ground  and  plants  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  protect  them 
from  Winter  winds. 

When  mulching  materials  are  not 
available,  some  Winter  protection  can  be  | 
had,  from  sowing  oats  between  the  plant 
rows  in  the  Fall,  early  enough  to  allow 
them  time  to  make  considerable  growth 
before  hard  freezing  at  which  time  the 
oats  will  be  killed.  The  benefits  to  be 
had  from  a  mulch  crop  of  this  kind  are 
limited  to  those  to  be  had  from  snow 
being  held  over  the  row,  and  some  protec¬ 
tion  against  Winter  winds.  Should  there 
be  a  satisfactory  row  of  healthy  vigorous 
plants  at  the  time  the  mulch  crop  (oats) 
is  sown,  the'  oats  could  be  broadcast 
over  the  rows  as  well  as  between  them. 
The  benefits  derived  from  such  a  mulch 
crop  more  nearly  approach  those  to  be 
had  from  mulching  materials.  However, 
if  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough  in  available 
plant  foods  to  supply  to  the  mulch  crop 
and  the  strawberry  plants,  there  is  a 
danger  of  interfering  with  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  the  plant,  also 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds  in  the  crown 
of  the  plant. 

Zero  winds  are  hard  on  strawberry 
plants.  When  winds  of  this  kind  blow 
across  a  row  of  strawberry  plants  when 
the  ground  is  bare  and  frozen  hard,  mois¬ 
ture  is  taken  from  the  leaves,  and,  should 
these  winds  continue  for  a  few  days,  the 
plants  are  apt  to  “freeze  dry,”  for  winds 
of  this  kind  are  drying.  If  Winter  winds 
were  not  drying,  how  would  clothes  dry 
when  hung  out  on  wash  days?  Of  course 
they  freeze  stiff  when  first  hung  out,  but 
before  long  they  are  switching  in  the 
wind,  because  moisture  has  evaporated, 
leaving  no  ice.  Likewise,  there  is  evap¬ 
oration  from  the  leaves,  stems,  etc.,  of 
the  strawberry  plants,  and  when  it  con¬ 
tinues  for  some  time  and  the  plant  and 
ground  is  frozen  hard  so  as  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  water  in  the  soil  and  sap 
in  the  plants  to  replace  that  escaping  by 
evaporation  through  the  leaves  and  stems, 
injurious  results  follow.  A  mulch  over 
the  plants  to  protect  them  from  the  direct 
exposure  to  drying  zero  winds  is  of  great 
benefit. 

The  protection  which  mulch  gives  the 
plants  during  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring  is  often  the  most  important.  \ery 
often  during  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring  the  snow  goes  off  leaving  the 
strawberry  rows  exposed  and  the  weather 
warms  up  for  a  few  days  taking  the 
frost,  out  of  the  ground.  Following  this 
we  are  likely  to  have  freezing  weather 
nights  and  thawing  during  the  daytime. 
This  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  is 
hard  on  plants,  because,  when  the  ground 
freezes,  it  expands,  pulling  the  plant  up 
a  little  with  it.  When  the  ground  thaws 
it  settles  back,  but  the  plant  cannot  and 
consequently,  after  a  few  times  of  this 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  the  plants 
are  heaved  or  pulled  out  of  the  grouv  d. 
The  plants  might  not  be  heaved  out  en¬ 
tirely,  as  we  often  find  cIoa  er,  but  e\ery 
pull  breaks  and  disturbs  the  root  system, 
thus  interfering  with  its  proper  function¬ 
ing  during  the  Spring  fruiting  season  to 
follow.  This  interference  is  just  about 
as  detrimental  as  though  you  were  to  go 
over  your  entire  field  and  loosen  every 
plant  by  pulling  it  up  a  little.  Proper 
mulching  shades  the  fruiting  row  and 
prevents  the  ill  effects  of  this  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing. 

Some  growers  figure  that  if  they  miss 
all  the  other  benefits  of  mulching,  they 
cannot  afford  to  miss  the  benefits  of  a 


mulch  on  and  between  the  fruiting  rows 
at  harvest  time. 

When  we  have  a  well  settled  mulch 
between  and  on  the  fruiting  rows  at 
harvest  time,  we  have:  (1),  an  ideal  soil 
condition,- — cool,  moist,  open;  (2),  there 
are  no  sandy  soiled  berries  after  rains : 
(3),  the  soil  between  the  rows  is  always 
ideal,  not  packed  hard  and  dry,  made  so 


as  the  pickers  walk  to  and  fro  during 
harvest;  (4),  weeds  and  grass  are  kept 
down  in  the  fruiting  row;  (5),  the 
berries  themselves  are  larger,  fresher, 
more  attractive;  (6),  and  the  plants  are 
fresh  and  more  capable  of  producing 
attractive  marketable  berries  to  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Under  average  conditions,  the  protec¬ 
tion  derived  from  a  mulch  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  the  most  profitable,  but 
the  dangers  of  an  open  Winter  and  heav¬ 
ing  in  the  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  are 


too  probable  to  neglect  mulching  at  the 
proper  time  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter, 
however  should  the  job  not  get  done  in 
the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  do  it  at 
anytime  during  the  Winter  when  the 
ground  is  bare  and  frozen.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  get  on  the  strawberry  bed  when 
the  ground  is  soft. 

Remove  the  mulch  in  the  Spring  after 


the  danger  of  hard  freezing  is  over.  Do 
not  allow  all  of  it  to  remain  on  until 
after  much  plant  growth  starts  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  or  white. 
Remove  about  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
mulch  material  from  over  the  rows,  plac¬ 
ing  it  between  the  rows  where  it  will 
pack  down  and  bring  about  the  beneficial 
results  of  protection  at  harvest  time.  If 
the  space  between  the  rows  was  mulched 
in  the  Fall,  the  mulch  that  is  removed 
ifrom  over  the  fruiting  rows  should  be 
carried  from  the  field  B.  w.  keith 


A  New  Hardy  Aster 

The  hardy  Asters  or  “Michaelmas  dais¬ 
ies”  as  they  are  known  in  Great  Britian, 
are  fast  becoming  popular  garden  plants, 
and  certainly  a  selection  of  the  many  fine 
varieties  should  be  found  in  every  garden, 
for  they  are  among  the  most  useful  of  our 
late  Fall  flowers. 

Most  of  the  modern  varieties  have  been 
originated  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  it  was 
encouraging  to  see  exhibited  at  the 
Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  flower  show  a  fine  new 
variety  raised  right  here  in  New  Y'ork 
State.  The  variety  under  notice  is  a 
seedling  from  Aster  “British  Queen,”  and 
it  will  probably  be  disseminated  during 
the  coming  season  under  the  name  “Sky- 
land’s  Queen.”  T.  Winskill,  the  raiser, 
has  made  a  specialty  of  hardy  Asters  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  he  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  possibilities  of  his  new  creation, 
which  excited  much  favorable  comment 
among  many  professional  gardeners.  The 
new  Aster  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  be¬ 
ing  about  two  feet  in  height.  It  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  profusion  of  clear  light 
blue  flowers  of  extraordinary  size  borne 
on  branching  stems,  and  is  at  its  best  in 
mid-September. 

While  of  first  importance  as  a  garden 
plant,  Aster  “Skyland’s  Queen”  lends  it¬ 
self  particularly  well  to  use  as  a  pot  plant 
and  plants  lifted  from  the  open  garden 
and  grown  in  five  or  six-inch  pots  are 
admirable  for  decorative  purposes.  By 
taking  cuttings  in  June  dwarf  well-flow¬ 
ered  examples  can  be  produced  in  pots 
four  inches  in  diameter.  T.  H.  everett. 

New  York 


Crumb  Cake 

Two  cups  light  brown  sugar,  two  cups 
pastry  flour,  r/2  cup  soft  butter,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  and  x/2  teaspoon  salt.  Rub 
this  mixture  to  a  crumbly  powder,  take 
out  %  cup  of  this  mixture,  now  add  to 
the  remainder  one  cup  sour  milk,  one 
teaspoon  soda  and  one  egg.  Beat  well. 
After  putting  cake  in  square  cake  tin 
sprinkle  mixture  in  cup  over  cake  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  for  about  45 
minutes.  M.  L.  A. 


A  Well  Mulched  Strawberry  Field.  Mulch  has  been  removed  for  some  time  from 
on  the  rows  and  placed  between  them.  Mote  the  hearfy  set  of  blossoms.  The 
field  went  better  than  8,000  qts.  per  acre. 


Cities 


Men 
Who  Feed 


The  Eastern  Farmer,  close  to  the  consuming  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  cities,  often  works  with  high-priced  labor 
on  land  which  as  farm  and  truck  lands  go,  is  high- 
priced  and  high-taxed.  He  must  employ  factory 
methods,  factory  economies  of  space,  labor,  time 
and  dollars! 

Free-running  Ammo-Phos — the  fertilizer  with  the 
good  qualities  built  in — fits  perfectly  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  business  farmer,  who  must  get  “in¬ 
tensive  production”  out  of  his  fertilizer  dollars  as 
well  as  out  of  his  acres. 

Ammo-Phos  is  a  clean,  free-running,  granular  ma¬ 
terial  which  does  not  cake,  lump  nor  pebble.  Ammo- 
Phos  A  contains  11%  nitrogen  and  46%  phosphoric 
acid.  Ammo-Phos  B  analyzes  16^%  nitrogen  and 
20%  phosphoric  acid. 

Such  high  analysis  provides  obvious  economies — 
the  fertilizer  comes  down  to  one  half  or  one  third  the 
weight  of  the  older  commercial  mixtures  such  as 


“4-8-4”  for  equal  plant-food  values.  So,  the  user  of 
Ammo-Phos  has  less  to  pay  out  for  freight  and  haul¬ 
ing,  less  for  storage  space,  less  for  labor  in  distributing 
on  the  fields,  less  for  time  in  the  busy  Spring  when 
labor  may  be  scarce;  less  in  dollars  all  along  the  line! 

For  more  than  ten  years  Ammo-Phos  has  been 
demonstrating,  through  field  performance,  amazing 
results  in  crop  production  and  fertilizer  economy. 
The  story  has  been  the  same  whether  this  splendid 
fertilizer  was  used  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  materials.  Not  until  this  year  have  we  been 
able  to  supply  the  demand  for  Ammo-Phos;  having 
recently  doubled  our  factory  output,  we  can  now 
assure  our  friends  of  adequate  supplies.  Ammo-Phos 
comes  in  new,  strong,  one  hundred  pound,  even- 
weighted  bags. 

For  fuller  description  and  amazing  field  records  of 
Ammo-Phos  and  Ammo-Phos  mixtures,  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon. 


Stocks  of  Ammo-Phos  are  carried  by  the  Eastern  State  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Old  Deerfield  Fertilizer  Co.,  South  Deerfield  , 
Mass.;  The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Rochester,  New  York;  Higgins  Fertilizer  Co.,  and  A. W.  Higgins  Co.,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine;  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowdoinham,  Maine;  Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Olds  &  Whipple,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Rogers  &•  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Chamberlin  Barclay,  Cranbury,  N.  J.;  Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Exchange,  Freehold, 
N.  J.;  Rooney  &1  Ely,  Englishtown,  N.  J.;  and  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


4MMV-PFH7S 

HIGH. ANALYSIS  FERTILIZERS 

U  A  >9  11%  Nitrogen  «T>  163^%  Nitrogen 

r\  46%  Phosphoric  Acid  ±J  20%  Phosphoric  Acid 


American  Cyanamid  Company 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  high-analysis  fertilizers. 

Name . 

Address . 

(cr  11.  F.  D.  Route) 

City . State . 
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Ready  for 
Edgeworth 

MEN  dread  breaking  in 
new  things — new  hats, 
new  shoes  .  .  .  most  of  all, 
new  pipes. 

But  good  new  pipes  are 
friendly  toward  strangers. 
They  come  through  a  process 
that  mellows  the  briar  be¬ 
fore  it  ever  gets  to  you.  No 
need  to  take  a  hazing  nowa¬ 
days,  with  good  new  pipes. 

So  much  the  better  for 
Edgeworth,  the  friendly  to¬ 
bacco  that  will  not  bite. 
Edgeworth  gets  the  chance 
to  prove  itself  in  pipes  that 
don’t  bite,  either. 

You  haven’t  tried  Edge- 
worth?  Use  the  coupon, 
man!  The  postman  will 
bring  you,  with  our  compli¬ 
ments,  a  generous  glad-to- 
meet-you  packet  of  the 
genuine  Edgeworth.  Try  it, 
like  it — and  thereafter  you’ll 
fine  it  always  the  same,  all 
around  the  world,  unchang¬ 
ing  and  good! 

Edgeworth  is  a  combination 
of  good  tobaccos— selected 
carefully.  Its  quality  and 
flavor  never  change.  Buy 
Edgeworth  anywhere  in  two 
forms— “Ready  Rubbed” 
and  “Plug  Slice.”  All  sizes 
—  15c  pocket  package  to 
pound  humidor  tin. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


r— - —  - - —  —  - - * 

|  LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.  I 

■  100  S.  22d  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  | 

[  ’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  it  in  a  ^ 
i  good  pipe.  I 

I 

i  My  name .  | 

|  I 

■  My  street  address . . . . .  | 

I  And  the 

|  town  and  state . | 

I  Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come !  W3  I 

- l 


Meaning  of  Produce  Agency 
Act 

A  fine  of  .$500  in  one  case  and  a  fine 
of  $100  and  30  days  imprisonment  in 
another  have  been  imposed  on  recent  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  Federal  Produce  Agency 
Act,  At  last  this  new  law  seems  to  take 
hold  with  its  teeth.  Some  country  ship¬ 
pers  have  asked  questions  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  application  of  the  act,  and  the 
following  statement  may  be  made  about 
it : 

The  Produce  Agency  Act  is  a  Federal 
law  which  became  effective  July  1,  1927. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  to  growers, 
shippers,  commission  merchants,  brokers 
and  distributors. 

Wihat  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  law? 
To  protect  growers  and  shippers  against 
fraudulent  accounting  on  consignments  of 
perishable  farm  products  received  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce. 

Whose  business  is  affected  by  this  law? 
Commission  merchants  and  any  others 
who  receive  perishable  farm  products  in 
interstate  commerce  for  or  on  behalf  of 
another. 

To  what  produce  does  this  law  relate? 
Fruits,  vegetables,  melons,  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  products,  or  any  other  perishable  farm 
product. 

What  transactions  by  dealers  are  not 
covered  by  this  law? 

(a)  Purchases  of  produce  (not  con¬ 
signments)  ; 

(b)  Consignments  not  in  interstate 
commerce ; 

(c)  Strictly  brokerage  transactions; 

(d)  Joint  accounts; 

(e)  Co-operative  associations  except  on 
produce  handled  for  non-members ; 

(f)  Disposal  of  rejected  produce  by 
railroads,  except  as  to  accounting ; 

(g)  Non-perishable  farm  products,  such 
as  grains,  cotton,  livestock,  etc. 

What  acts  are  prohibited? 

(a)  Dumping  or  destroying  of  produce, 
received  in  interstate  commerce  for  or 
on  behalf  of  another,  without  good  and 
sufficient  cause ; 

(b)  Making  any  false  statement  to  the 
shipper,  knowingly  and  with  intent  to 
defraud,  concerning  the  handling,  condi¬ 
tion,  quantity,  quality,  sale  or  disposition 
of  the  produce  ; 

(c)  Failure,  knowungly  and  with  intent 
to  defraud,  to  account  truly  and  correctly 
for  the  produce. 

What  is  the  penalty  for  violation  of 
any  provisions  of  this  Act?  A  fine  of  not 
less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $3,000, 
or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

How  can  shippers  secure  the  benefits 
of  this  Act?  If  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  defrauded 
in  the  handling  of  their  consignments 
they  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  II.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 
The  complaint  must  set  forth  all  facts 
concerning  the  transaction  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  all  available  correspond¬ 
ence  and  other  papers  relating  to  the 
shipment.  A  blank  form  submitting  a 
complaint  as  well  as  further  information 
regarding  this  law  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  above  address. 


Harmless  Moths 

Are  the  insects  I  am  sending  moth- 
millers,  and  what  do  the  beetles  turn 
into?  A.  c.  s. 

The  moths  sent  by  A.  C.  S.  are  not 
“moth-millers”  by  which  term  I  suppose 
A.  C.  S.  meant  the  clothes  moths  that 
work  in  the  household  on  woolen  materials 
of  all  kinds. 

The  moths  were  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  the  clothes  moths,  and  fortun¬ 
ately  they  live  out  of  doors,  and  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  common  goldenrod,  milk¬ 
weed,  and  beggar’s  ticks,  or  what  I  used 
to  know  in  my  boyhood1  as  “pitchforks.” 
So  long  as  these  plants  are  weeds  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  that  they  are  eaten  and 
stunted  by  the  caterpillars  of  these  moths ; 
this  situation  would  be  all  right  so  long 
as  the  caterpillars  confined  their  attacks 
to  the  weeds ;  but  if  they  should  happen 
to  get  a  taste  of  some  farm  crop  which 
they  liked  better,  or  if  the  weeds  should 
be  destroyed  and  the  caterpillars  should 
be  driven  to  live  upon  some  cultivated 
crop,  then  the  situation  might  be  all 
wrong.  Let  us  hope  the  moths  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay  their  eggs  on  goldenrod, 
milkweed,  and  beggar’s  ticks. 

The  beetles  were  ladybugs,  and  do  not 
“turn”  into  anything.  They  lay  eggs 
which  hatch  into  grubs  that  live  upon 
other  insects  and  are,  therefore,  very 
useful  creatures  to  have  present  in  our 
orchards  and  fields.  g.  w.  h. 


Cost  of  Deepening-  Well 

Could  you  tell  me  what  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  should  be  to  drill  a  well 
deeper?  The  present  one  is  a  dug  well 
about  30  ft.  deep  and  stoned  up,  but  I 
wish  to  drill  from  5  to  15  ft.  deeper  to 
gain  more  water.  AVhat  should  it  cost  to 
drill  per  foot  and  put  casing  in?  f. 
Massachusetts. 

Quite  likely  among  our  readers  are 
some  who  have  done  this  "work  or  hired 
it  done,  and  we  should  like  to  know  how 
the  cost  was  figured  for  such  a  job. 


“Wiiy  are  you  standing  over  there 
throwing  stones  at  that  poor  little  boy?” 

Because  I  daren’t  go  any  closer,  miss. 
He  s  got  whooping-cough  !” — Tit-Bits. 


Th  is  up-to-date 
"B"  Battery 
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LAYERBILT  CONSTRUCTION 

Here  is  the  exclusive  Eveready  Layerbilt 
construction.  Only  5  solderings  and  2  broad 
connecting  bands,  all  other  connections  being 
made  automatically.  Waste  space  eliminated. 
Layerbilt  construction  is  a  patented  Ever¬ 
eady  feature.  Only  Eveready  makes  Layer¬ 
bilt  Batteries. 


CYLINDRICAL  CELL  CONSTRUCTION 

This  is  a  typical  cylindrical-cell  ‘B” 
battery.  It  requires  29  fine  wires  and 
60  solderings — 89  chances  for  trouble. 
Notice  the  waste  of  space  between  cells. 


WHEN  you  buy  your  next  “B”  battery,  you  will  want  to  choose  the 
one  which  gives  you  longest  use  at  least  cost.  That  means  Eveready 
Layerbilt. 

The  new  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Battery  has  been  developed  to 
bring  greater  economy  to  battery  users.  Because  it  is  made  of  fiat 
cells,  it  will  last  from  25%  to  30%  longer  than  the  cylindrical-cell 
battery  of  the  same  size.  There  are  no  waste  spaces  as  is  the  case  in 
cylindrical-cell  batteries.  The  flat  cells  fit  together  tightly,  giving 
you  more  active  material  for  your  money. 

Furthermore,  an  ordinary  “B”  battery  assembled  of  separate,  in¬ 
dependent  cells  (be  they  round,  square  or  any  other  shape)  needs  60 
solderings  and  29  fine  wires,  making  89  places  where  trouble  can 
develop.  The  flat  cells  in  an  Eveready  Layerbilt,  however,  make  con¬ 
nection  with  each  other  automatically.  Only  five  solderings  are 
needed,  and  only  two  broad  connecting  bands,  each  inch  wide. 
This  means  the  utmost  in  reliability. 

Eveready  Layerbilts  come  in  two  sizes:  Medium  No.  485  ($2.95) 
and  Large  Size  No.  486  ($4.25).  Either  costs  only  a  few  cents  more 
than  the  cylindrical-cell  Eveready  of  the  same  size  and  will  last  from 
25%  to  30%  longer.  Look  for  the  Eveready  Layerbilt  name  on 
the  label. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  Inc.  General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Francisco 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  |§ J  i|jlj  and  Carbon  Corporation 

Tuesday  Night  is  Eveready  Hour  Night.  East  of  the  Rockies — 9  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  — 
6  P.  M.  Pacific  Standard  Time,  through  N.  B.  C.  Pacific  Coast  network. 

eVEREADy 

Radio  Batteries 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Reports  from  Manitou- 
lin  Island,  Ontario,  state  that  wolves 
there  are  causing  great  destruction  among 
sheep.  The  wolves  are  more  plentiful 
than  ever  before. 

Fire  Dec.  26  destroyed  the  Monmouth 
Beach  Inn,  at  Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J. 
erected  42  years  ago  and  long  patronized 
as  a  Summer  hotel  by  wealthy  New 
Yorkers.  The  four-story  structure  was 
valued,  with  furnishings,  at  $450,000 

Forgeries  that  may  total  $300,000  are 
icharged  against  John  V.  Williams, 
arrested  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Dec.  26,  and 
known  here  for  the  past  year  as  J.  C. 
Dean.  Williams  is  wanted  in  Virginia, 
having  escaped  from  a  State  prison  at 
Richmond,  where  he  was  serving  a  19- 
year  sentence,  in  February,  1927. 
Williams  is  declared  by  police  to  be  one 
of  the  cleverest  forgers  they  ever  en¬ 
countered.  His  latest  method  is  said  to  be 
to  break  into  railroad  offices  steal  a 
book  of  blank  checks  and  then  travel 
through  the  Middle  West  posing  as  an 
employe  of  a  railroad  company  and  pass 
the  checks  which  he  has  carefully  filled 
out. 

A  barnstorming  airplane  crashed  into 
a  holiday  crowd  at  the  flying  field  at 
Hearne,  Tex.,  Dec.  29,  killing  three 
Negro  boys  and  injuring  two  others,  one 
probably  fatally.  Miss  Dorothy  Stocker, 
17,  of  Houston,  was  the  pilot. 

After  rescuing  his  wife,  son  and  two 
other  guests  from  the  burning  St.  James 
Hotel  at  Corning,  Ark.,  Dec.  29,  Jewell 
Webb,  45,  of  Walnut  Ridge,  lost  his  own 
life  when  flames  trapped  him  on  the 
second  floor 

Four  men  and  one  woman  were  killed 
Dec.  30  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  when  a  six- 
passenger  commercial  airplane  of  the 
Texas  Air  Transport  Company,  piloted 
by  a  veteran  war  flyer,  crashed  nose 
down  onto  the  golf  course  of  the  Ilillcrest 
Country  Club.  Locked  or  broken  con¬ 
trols  are  believed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  tragedy. 

WASHINGTON.  — The  Executive  of¬ 
fices  building,  a  low  one-story  wing 
adjoining  the  White  House  on  the  west, 
was  virtually  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  24. 
President  Hoover,  hastily  leaving  a 
Christmas  Eve  dinner  party  for  children 
in  the  state  dining-room  of  the  White 
House,  saw  the  office  building  go  up  in 
flames,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  his  personal  files  were  saved, 
Valuable  public  records  were  destroyed, 
however.  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  U. 
S.  A.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Parks,  estimated  that  the  Executive 
Office  building  could  be  restored  at  a 
cost  of  $135,000  to  $150,000.  The  fire  was 
said  to  be  due  to  a  defective  flue. 

American  taxpayers,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  last,  received  re¬ 
funds  from  the  Treasury  aggregating 
$190,164,395.48,  according  to  a  list  made 
public  Dec.  26  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Of  this  total,  $40,905,057.84  repre¬ 
sents  interest  paid  by  the  Government. 

Activities  of  American  consular  courts 
in  China,  which  deal  with  the_  judiciary 
requirements  of  the  11,000  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Far  Eastern 
republic,  will  continue  after  Jan.  1,  with 
cases  concerning  their  nationals.  Despite 
any  mandate  of  the  Nanking  Government 
decreeing  abolition  of  the  extraterritorial 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  China,  the 
American  Government  will  take  stringent 
measures  to  maintain  these  rights.  Sec¬ 
retary  Stimson  in  a  note  to  the  Chinese 
Government  Aug.  10  indicated  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States  that 
gradual  relinquishment  of  the  extraterri¬ 
torial  rights  could  not  take  place  until  the 
Chinese  had  established  and  made  effec¬ 
tive  a  code  of  laws  shaped  according  to 
the  modern  concepts  of  jurisprudence. 

The  appointment  by  President  Hoover 
of  Senator  Frederick  M.  Sackett,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Republican,  as  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  Vice  Jacob  Gould  Sc-hurman, 
resigned,  was  announced  Dec.  29. 

A  population  increase  in  the  LTnited 
States  of  about  17.000,600  persons  since 
the  census  of  1920  is  expected  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  according  to  Leon  E. 
Truesdell,  its  chief  statistician,  whose 
statement  on  the  1930  census,  made  Dec. 
30  before  the  American  Statistical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  the  first  official  estimate. 
Mr.  Truesdell  said  that  the  bureau  looked 
for  a  total  population  of  122,000.000  in 
1930,  as  compared  with  105,000,000  in 
1920. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


MILK 


January  League-pool  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.90;  Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class  3,  $2.03. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of  0c  per 
1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


$0.40%@$0.41% 
.40  @  .41% 

.35  @  .39 

.31  @  .34 

.29%  (a;  .30% 

.29  @  .33 

.27  @  .28% 

.34  @  .34% 

.42  @  .42% 

.41  @  .41  % 

.30%®  .40% 

.33  @  .35% 

.31  @  .38% 


CHEESE 


State  flats  held,  fancy  . $0.20  @$0.20% 

Average  run  . 23%@  --4% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Average  run  .  --1 


Wis.  flats.  June  . . . . 

Fresh  . 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

Short  held  . 


•  24%@ 

.25 

.  22  %  @ 

.23 

.22%® 

.23 

.22%® 

.23 

.23%® 

.24 

EGGS 


Nearby  white,  extra  . $0.55@$0.5G 

Average  extras  .  .54 

Pullets  . 47@  .49 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 50®  .57 

Mixed  colors  . 50(3)  .57 

Gathered,  best  . 53®  .54 

Common  to  good . 45®  .50 

Cold  storage,  fancy . 42®  .44 

Lower  grades  . 34@  .38 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34® $0.30 

Fair  to  good  . 27®  .32 

Roosters  . 21®  .24 

Fowls  . 27®  .35 

Ducks  . 18®  .20 

Geese  . 18®  .27 

Turkeys,  dry,  nearby,  toms  . 30®  .40 

Hens  . 30®  .38 

Maryland,  toms  . 30®  .40 

Hens  . 30@  .38 

Virginia,  toms  . 30®  ,38« 

Hens  . 30®  .30 

Mediums  . 25®  .29 

Old  toms  . 28®  .31 

Old  hens  . 28®  .33 

Nwn  and  Mt.  States,  toms . 30®  .30 

Hens  . 30®  .34 

Mediums  . 24®  .28 

Western,  toms  . 30®  .35 

Hens  . 30®  .34 

Mediums  . 24@  .28 

Southwestern,  toms  . 30@  .34 

Hens  . 30®  .33 

Mediums  . 23@  .27 

Texas,  toms,  . 30®  .34 

Hens  . 30®  .33 

Mediums  . 23®  .27 

Wn.  and  Swn,  old  toms  . 2G@  .29 

Old  hens  . 27@  .31 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 40®  .50 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.50 


Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30 @$0.35 

Chickens  . 20@  .25 

Roosters  . 15®  .17 

Ducks  . 23@  .25 

Geese  . 23®  .28 

Rabbits,  lb . 32@  .35 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@14.00 

Bulls  .  0.00®  9.00 

Cows  .  0.00®  8.25 

Calves,  best  . 1G.00®17.50 

Common  to  good  . 12.00@15.00 

Sheep  .  4.50®  0.50 

Lambs  . 11.00@13.00 

Hogs  .  9.80@10.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.19@$0.22 

Good  to  prime  . 10®  .18 

Culls  . 11®  .13 

Lambs,  head  .  G.00@12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 22.00@24.00 

Bulls  . 13.50@15.00 

Cows  . 15.50@18.00 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  12  lbs . 28@  .32 

14  to  20  lbs . 22 @  .25 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $2.50@$5.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs .  G.00@  0.25 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 4.50®  5.00 

150  lbs .  4.00@  4.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu . 75®  2.50 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu.  1 .  1.00®  1.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $2.00®$3.00 

Brussells  sprouts,  qt . 10®  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  l.OOto)  1.50 

Ton  . 30.00@35.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 75®  1.25 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl .  7.50®  9.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.85 


Onions,  100  bchs .  1.75@  2.10 

I’arsnips,  bu .  1.25®  1.75 

Peas,  bu .  3.25@  4.50 

Peppers,  btt  .  3.00®  5.25 

Spinach,  bu . 05®  1.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  1.25®  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  4.00®  5.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow.  100  lbs . $9.50@10.50 

Pea  .  7.75®  8.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.75®  9.00 

White  kidney  .  11.00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greening  . 

Baldwins  . 

Spy  . 

Hubbardston  . 

Yrork  Imp . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

WILD  RABBIT 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.15@$0.35 

Jacks,  pair  . 75®  .90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothy  . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3  . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 10.00@17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  14.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.40% 

No.  1  No.  Spring  .  1.53% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.04% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 58% 

Rye  .  1.12% 

Barley  . 79% 


“Why  do  you  always  address  the 
letter-carrier  as  professor?”  “It’s  a  sort 
of  honorary  title.  I’m  taking  a  course  by 
mail.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


$7.00@10.00 
3.00®  9.50 
3.50@  0.75 
3.50®  7.50 
3.00@  5.25 
3.50®  5.75 
8.00@10.00 
,45@  .60 


^for  Better  Work 
at  Lower  Cost/ 


MORE  and  more  farmers  every  year  are  profiting 
through  the  use  of  this  modern,  more  efficient  type 
of  farm  tractor.  Soft  fields,  steep  grades,  heavy  loads  — 
many  factors  that  have  placed  the  power  farmer  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage —  are  easily  overcome  by  Cletrac.  With  this 
powerful  unit  and  its  positive  traction  over  any  footing, 
farm  work  is  completed  on  time  —  almost  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 


The  big  program  of  Spring  work  lies  just  ahead.  Why 
not,  this  year,  let  Cletrac’ s  broad  crawler  tracks  give  you 
an  earlier  start  on  the  plowing  job  ?  Why  not  have  the  advantage 
of  easy  control  and  comfortable  “on -the -level”  riding  —  a  perfect 
seed  bed,  uniformly  deep  —  an  economy  of  gas  and  oil  that  saves 
many  dollars  annually  —  speed  that  gets  work  done  on  schedule  — 
these  and  many  other  features  are  yours  —  at  the  very  moderate 
cost  of  a  Cletrac  Crawler  Tractor. 


Built  in  a  complete  line  of  models  from  12  h.p .  to  100  h.p. 
and  priced  as  low  as  $1 095  F.  O.  B.  factory.  Mail  the  cow 
pon  for  catalog  and  address  of  the  nearest  Cletrac  dealer. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19361  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


:  THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO., 

19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  the  Cletrac  farm  catalog  and 
address  of  nearest  Cletrac  dealer. 

IName _ _ _ 1 

j 

Address  _ _ _ _  ^ 
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Hiking  from 
California  to  Maine 


>  MAIN  F. 


and  no  spare  parts  for  their  feet! 


How  far  do  farmers  walk  in  caring 
for  their  cows? 

In  three  months,  according  to  a 
check  made  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  100  farmers  with  an 
average  of  27  cows  apiece,  hiked  a 
total  of  3,500  miles — just  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  chores  for  cows, 
in  stalls  only! 

That  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  distance  you’re  walking  every 
day  on  your  farm.  And  human  feet, 
remember,  are  one  means  of  loco¬ 
motion  for  which  you  can’t  buy 
spare  parts  anywhere! 

So  give  your  feet  all  the  ease  and 
comfort  you  can.  Thousands  of 
foot-careful  farmers  from  California 
to  Maine  find  the  maximum  of 
comfort  surely  and  economically 
from  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Foot¬ 
wear.  For  the  United  States  Rub¬ 


ber  Company  has  built  the  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  line  not  only  to  wear 
and  wear  and  wear — but,  above 
all,  to  give  long-lasting,  foot-saving 
comfort. 

See  it — wear  it, 
the  44-part  boot ! 

Rubber  boots  may  look  like  simple 
things  to  make.  But  not  this  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Boot.  It  is  made  of 
44  distinct  parts — all  fashioned  to¬ 
gether  with  such  skilful  workman¬ 
ship  that  one  day  in  them  will 
prove  that  they’re  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  boots  you’ve  ever  slipped 
your  feet  into. 

This  44-part  boot  is  made  over  a 
specially  designed  last  so  as  to 
assure  perfect,  exact  fit  for  any 
but  abnormal  feet.  There  is  a 
shape-in  effect  between  heel  and 


ankle.  This  special  shaping  of  the 
boot,  plus  the  rocking  chair  curve 
in  the  sole,  and  the  square  flat 
heel  gives  you  a  springy,  “carry- 
through”  stride  that  spares  your 
strength. 

A  set  of  bracing  rubber  ribs  ex¬ 
tend  down  over  the  front  of  this 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot  so  it 
won’t  knuckle  over  the  instep  and 
press  on  the  big  veins  of  the  feet. 

Every  feature  of  the  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boot  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  and  effort  to  build 
the  most  comfortable  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  it  is  possible  to  make.  There’s 
a  type  of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Heavy  Footwear  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family . 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


1.  A  Family  Rubber 
Line 

All  the  family  can  have  “U.  S.” 
Rubbers — men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  high-cut,  storm,  foot¬ 
holds,  heavy  service  or  dress. 

2.  This  "U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boot 

is  built  to  wear  long — and  com¬ 
fortably.  Used  by  farmers  every¬ 
where. 


BLUE  RIBBON 

foot-saving  heavy  footwear 


6.  Keds  for  Swift¬ 
footed  Children! 

Full  protection  for  young  feet — 
yet  barefoot  freedom  in  Keds,  the 
most  popular  boys’  and  girls’ 
shoes  in  America.  Neat — smart- 
looking.  Made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company. 


3.  Neat,  Sturdy  Arctics 

There  is  extra  warmth  in  the  fleece  lining  of  these 
neat-looking,  long-wearing  “U.  S.”  Arctics.  Fine  qual¬ 
ity  cashmerette  upper.  In  red  soles  or  Ebony  with 
white  soles.  4-  or  5-buckle  lengths. 

4.  In  addition  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus  (all- 
rubber  arctic)  is  a  most  useful  shoe.  It  slips  right 
over  your  leather  shoes,  kicks  off  in  a  jiffy,  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Gray  soles,  red  uppers,  4  or  5  buckles. 

5.  A  Tip  to  Farmers’  Wives 

You’ll  not  only  find  comfort  and  wear — but  style, 
too,  in  these  Gaytees  for  town  and  neighborly  calls. 
“Gaytees”  is  the  trademarked  name  of  these  stylish, 
tailored  overshoes  made  only  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  Gaytees  come  in  cloth  or  all  rubber 
— in  high  or  low  height  with  Snap  fastener,  Kwik-glide 
fastener,  or  4  buckles. 

FREE  BOOK! 

The  Ccire  of  Farmers9  Feet 

Combined  with  a  beautiful  history-calendar 

Get  the  new  free  book  on  foot  health  written  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Lelyveld,  Director  of  the  National  Association 
for  Foot  Health — combined  with  a  beautiful  history- 
calendar.  Dr.  Lelyveld  discusses  such  problems  a3 
bunions,  corns,  ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses, 
fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for  itching  feet,  and  many 
precautions  that  lead  to  health  and  comfort.  He  also 
tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber 
footwear  by  following  a  few  simple  rules.  Address 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  Dept.  FRN-10,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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Spread 

^  ii _ r  ac 


the  CAS  E  way 

r  increased  yields 


CASE  LIME  SPREADERaUachment 
makes  the  Case  Ma  nure  Spreader 
a  double-purpose  machine. 


THE  CASE  Manure  Spreader 
brings  larger  crops  and  ex¬ 
tra  profits  because  it  spreads  so 
finely  and  evenly  that  every 
square  foot  of  ground  gets  its 
full  share  of  valuable  plant  food. 

There  are  no  bare  spots,  no 
over-manured  spots  with  a  Case 
Spreader  on  the  job — no  waste 
— perfect  coverage.  Works  fast, 
too — spreads  7  feet  wide. 

The  Case  Spreader  loads  eas¬ 
ily,  runs  easily  and  turns  short. 
Its  construction  is  extra-strong 
— there’s  practically  no  wear- 
out  to  it — use  it  and  see. 

You  can’t  buy  a  machine  that 
will  be  more  profitable  over  a 
long  stretch  of  years  than  this 
low-down  Case  Spreader. 

There’s  a  Case  dealer  near  you — make  it 
a  point  to  see  him  soon  and  get  full  details. 
Or  write  to  factory  for  interesting,  well 
illustrated  folder — it’s  free . 


J.  1.  CASE  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  2 18- A 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


QUALITY  MACHINES  for  PROFITABLE  FARMING 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

^“^^Sem^odayforBig  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stomp  Pul- 
L  JLearn  how  yon  can  clear  your  land  — ■ 

Quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 

bis  money  pulling  stump*  * 
for  neighbors.  Kip- 
I  logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  sparetime. 

-  IVb  easy.  Write  quicF 
—  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

1 430.29th  Str.,  Centerville,,lowa  ^ 


Check  Vp  On  Your  Cows 


Thousands  of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  use  Han¬ 
son’s  Dairy  Scales  for  correct 
weighing  of  milk.  Used  in 
Babcock  test.  Adjustable  point¬ 
er  makes  allowance  for  weight 
of  pail.  Readings  in  tenths  of 
pounds  for  quick  figuring. 
Sturdy  construction;  accuracy 
absolutely  guaranteed. 

At  better  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO. 
560  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Single 

Spring 

30-lb. 

Size 

$3.85 


SCALES 


Are  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Men  Mako  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  25,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
♦157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $147.01;  Hale,  *58.10;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64;  etc. 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

215  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Midi. 


ION 


■A  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Mako  Money 

MERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
ilumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

I—  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FBEE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

i 


iiutccu  kJauo»U'-w«**  - - —  — - - 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles.  —— 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  .and  Asphalt  = 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  .nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices.  — 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avc.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  we  are  due 
for  a  sleet  storm,  as  all  indications  point 
that  way.  A  slow  drizzle  has  been  fall¬ 
ing  for  three  days,  and  now  the  wind  is 
getting  colder  and  the  rain  gradually 
turning  to  ice.  This  kind  of  a  storm  is 
dreaded  in  the  fruit  region,  as  it  breaks 
down  our  trees  and  injures  tender  buds. 
Every  morning  the  roads  are  covered  with 
a  glare  of  ice,  which  makes  cars  slide 
towards  the  ditches,  and  causes  reckless 
motorists  to  exercise  a  little  caution. 
With  all  its  power,  a  car  is  almost  help¬ 
less  on  glare  ice.  Outside  work  has  been 
next  to  impossible  although  a  few  men 
have  braved  the  cold  drizzle  to  continue 
trimming.  I  never  work  out  in  cold  and 
rainy  weather,  as  rheumatism  comes  as 
an  aftermath,  so  that  more  time  is  lost 
than  gained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
comfort. 

I  see  one  ray  of  encouragement  for 
grape  growers.  So  long  back  as  I  can  re¬ 
member  this  section  and  the  lake  section 
of  New  York  have  been  engaged  in  grape 
growing,  and,  if  none  got  rich,  at  least 
none  was  poor.  Inflated  prices  dur¬ 
ing  war  times  brought  newer  sections  in¬ 
to  heavy  production,  so  that  we  old-timers 
have  been  seeing  hard  times,  indeed,  but 
things  are  looking  better.  The  sign  of 
improvement  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
around  me  growers  are  pulling  posts  and 
yanking  vines  which  means  decreased 
acreage.  Reports  from  other  sections  are 
equally  encouraging  in  this  respect,  as 
the  Ontario  growers,  the  Ohio  men  and 
the  Ozark  grape  growers  have  had  a  rude 
awakening  and  are  going  into  other  lines. 
The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
doubtless  work  again,  so  that  we  little 
growers  with  our  three  to  ten  acres  of 
grapes  will  again  be  able  to  make  a  few 
dollars  profit.  The  boys  and  I  will  im¬ 
prove  the  holiday  vacation  from  school  in 
pruning  in  our  vineyards.  They  helped 
me  for  the  first  time  last  year  and  we 
had  the  best  crop  in  years,  so  they  may 
help  again.  I  had  the  old  idea  of  pruning 
for  quality  and  pruned  too  severely  hut 
they  had  the  thought  of  getting  the  job 
done  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  left  lots 
of  new  wood,  which  saved  us  from  dis¬ 
aster  when  many  buds  froze  last  Spring. 

Now  just  look  how  a  hobby  sometimes 
pays  in  real  dollars  as  well  as  much 
pleasure.  For  years  I  have  delved  in 
local  history  until  I  am  known  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  that  subject,  and  often  am 
called  upon  to  speak  about  it,  but  always 
as  a  thank-you  job.  Now  comes  an  of¬ 
fer  from  a  local  daily  to  accept  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  New  Year’s  edition,,  a 
complete  history  of  the  city  —  Saint 
Joseph — and  pay  for  it  at  space  rates,  so 
you  may  picture  me  buried  in  scribbled 
notes,  clippings,  musty  volumes  and  more 
musty  editions  of  ancient  newspapers  and 
later  pounding  away  on  my  typewriter 
grinding  out  page  after  page.  Best  of  all 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  labor  of  love,  as 
history  is  my  pet  hobby.  I  recently  read 
of  a  poorly  paid  teacher  who  made  col¬ 
ored  posters  to  amuse  her  children,  and 
now  is  installed  in  her  own  studio  with 
enough  orders  to  keep  her  busy  for 
months  and  make  her  bank  account  fat 
as  a  Christmas  goose. 

I  do  not  advise  the  practice  of  drop¬ 
ping  work  to  play,  but  seriously  advocate 
the  acquiring  of  a  hobby.  Fields  and 
woods  take  on  new  beauty  when  you  can 
identify  plants  and  tell  their  life  his¬ 
tories.  The  stream  beds  of  old  Missouri 
were  a  mine  of  delight  to  me,  as  I  wan¬ 
dered  along  their  rocky  beds  hunting 
geodes,  rough  and  dirty  rocks  which,  when 
cracked  open,  revealed  glorious  hollows 
filled  with  lovely  crystals,  while  larger 
rocks  revealed  petrified  seaweeds  and 
mussel  shells  in  abundance.  No  doubt 
the  hard-headed  farmers  around  there 
smiled  in  pity,  but  they  are  my  friends 
to  this  day  and  sometimes  write  to  me  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  15  years  since  I  lived 
there.  Get  a  hobby  and  ride  it  and  watch 
dull  care  and  infinite  boredom  fade  away 
while  life  takes  on  a  new  interest.  I 
want  to  roam  those  regions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  live  over  the  Revolutionary 
War.  I  want  to  roam  the  old  battlefields 
of  “Virginny”  with  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  pity  for  both  blue  and  gray,  those 
heroes  of  old.  I  want  to  visit  Cherry 
Valley  and  Lake  Champlain,  but  here  I 
am  in  foggy,  rainy,  cold  and  gloomy 
Michigan,  hoping  for  better  weather  for 
pruning.  But  I  must  get  at  my.  other 
writing  and  anyway  Calvin  has.  a  giggling- 
streak  which  makes  writing  difficult,  in¬ 
deed.  Laugh  and  be  glad,  for  youth  has 
wings,  while  hard  reality  beckons  with 
commanding  hand.  L.  B.  R. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Those  Snow  Fleas 

Regarding  snow  fleas  on  page  1464  I 
saw  them  on  my  place  Dec.  7.  I 
thought  it  was  soot,  and  wondered  how 
it  got  there,  and  while  looking  saw  them 
hopping  about.  I  did  not  notice,  whether 
they  were  following  any  certain  direc¬ 
tion.  L.  J.  s. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Teacher  :  “Willie,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  can’t  name  all  the  Presidents 
we  have  had?  When  I  was  your  age  I 
could  name  them  all.”  Willie:  “Yes.  but 
there  were  only  three  or  four  then.” — • 
Boston  Globe. 


In  the  modern  household  practically 
everything  is  operated  by  switches  except 
|  the  children. — Arkansas  Gazette. 
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Remarkable  Low- Cost 
ONE-GUN  Power  Outfit 

The  new  BEAN  Little  Giant  Duplex  gives  the  grower 
of  limited  acreage  all  the  benefits  of  speedy  high-pres¬ 
sure  power  spraying  at  amazingly  small  cost.  Built  with 
BEAN  2-cylinder  pump,  and  has  a  capacity  of 

6  gallons  O  pounds 

per  min  O  U  pressure 

sufficient. to  do  good  work  -with  a  spray  gun  or  supply 
two  rods .  Simple,  sturdy,  compact,  dependable,  light¬ 
weight.  Complete  with  Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Pat¬ 
ented  Pressure  Regulator,  Thread-less  Ball  Valves, 
Rotary  Agitator,  Eccentric  Drive,  Timken-equipped 
BEAN  Special  Cushman  Cub  3  h.  p.  Engine  (with  Wico 
magneto)  and  many  other  features.  BEAN  quality  all 
the  way  thru.  Send  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


•f ©HIV  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean  Low-cost 
One-gun  Power  Sprayer. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ — 


“FRIEND” 


A  NEW  LINE  FOR  1930 


of  vegetable  and  orchard  dusters,  spray  and 
dust  materials  and  the  well-known  “FRIEND” 
line  of  sprayers  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  5 
to  30  gallons  per  minute. 

Protect  your  fruit  crop  from  Blossom  to 
Basket  with  “FRIEND”  spray  equipment  and 
materials. 

Visit  our  Exhibit  at  the  Rochester  Shozv, 
January  15,  16  and  17  or  write  for 
complete  information . 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 


Maple  Products  Higher 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 
WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the 
coming  season. 

Over  Forty  Tears  in  the  LEAD.  Why 
experiment? 

Write  for  free  SUGAR  MAKER’S 
GUIDE  and  sample  spout  to 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept  D 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Bargains  in  used  Evaporators  of  various  makes. 


Tobacco,  Toma- Y/) 

toe.  Sweet  Pota-A™ _ 

toe.  Cabbage,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  etc. — 
properly  set,  watered  and  covered  in  one 
operation  by  this  easily  operated  $6.00 
plant  setter.  No  waiting  for  wet  weather. 
Every  plant  set  this  way  will  grow.  Acre 
yield  will  be  greater  and  planting  cost  will 
be  much  less  compared  to  old-fashioned  way. 
Save  money.  Get  a  better  crop.  Obtain 
Masters  Rapid  Plant  Setters  from  your  dealer 
now  or  write  for  free  literature.  \ 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4916  W.  Grand  Ave..  Dept.  15,  CHICAGO 


MASTERS  RAPID 
PLANT  SETTER 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  garden  is  now  mainly  snow,  dead 
stalks  sticking  through  here  and  there, 
and  Winter  birds  eating  bread  or  break¬ 
fast  food  scattered  on  cat-proof  platforms 
that  held  water  dishes  in  Summer.  Doubt¬ 
less,  somewhere  under  the  snow,  there 
are  Mexican  bean  beetles  waiting  for 
next  Spring’s  bean  rows.  I  destroyed  a 
large  number  by  burning  the  plants  as 
soon  as  the  beans  were  picked,  and  am 
going  to  get  after  them  when  they  start 
in  again.  In  one  way  they  are  easy  to 
handle,  as  they  stick  to  the  plants,  so 
long  as  there  is  any  foliage  to  eat. 

A  few  cords  of  hard  wood  help  one  for¬ 
get  that  the  garden  is  a  lazy  spot  in 
Winter.  Dry  maple  and  oak  quickly 
blunt  the  points  of  saw  teeth.  I  found 
what  is  to  me  an  easy  way  of  filing  the 
one-man  cross-cut  saw.  It  is  laid  in  the 
trough  of  the  sawbuck,  and  the  pressure 
of  one  knee  holds  the  saw  firmly  as  in 
a  clamp.  It  lies  at  an  angle  where  the 
teeth  are  more  clearly  .seen  than  up  and 
down,  and  the  file  is  conveniently  handled. 
A  tall  and  well-made  sawbuck  is  needed. 
Pieces  of  2x3  joist  make  a  substantial 
sawhorse.  When  the  saw  needs  jointing 
and  setting,  a  better  mechanic  will  do 
the  job.  It  goes  to  the  factory  fog  such 
overhauling  and  comes  back  like  new,  at 
a  moderate  cost.  But,  for  pointing  the 
dulled  teeth,  the  plan  metioned  works 
well. 

My  wheelbarrow  finally  gave  out.  It 
came  to  me  as  a  second-hand  affair, 
rather  toggled  up,  and  nothing  really 
sound  about  it  except  the  iron  wheel. 

I  like  a  straight-side  wheelbarrow  rather 
than  the  dump  cart  type  and  want  one 
strong  enough  to  haul  all  the  earth  I 
can  lift,  or  a  heavy  stone.  Those  at  the 
stores  were  too  light,  more  like  play¬ 
things,  so  one  evening  I  made  one  with 
2x3  joist  and  ship-lap  boards.  Ironing  it 
off  puzzled  me,  until  I  thought  of  some 
stiff  wire  the  size  of  a  ten-penny  nail. 
This  put  on  with  wire  fence  staples  made 
a  firm,  well-braced  job  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  heavy  loads,  and  is  the  best 
wheelbarrow  I  ever  had.  The  material 
cost  75  cents,  and  the  work  was  done  in 
part  of  two  evenings. 

One  piece  of  work  ready  for  odd  spells 
now  is  getting  a  50-foot  row  of  rambler 
roses  on  a  boundary  fence  into  better 
shape.  It  has  been  neglected  three  years 
and  become  six  feet  wide,  very  attractive 
at  blooming  time,  but  getting  in  the  way. 
A  pair  of  long-handled  pruners  and  iron¬ 
workers  gloves  with  gauntlets  make  it 
possible  to  get  at  this  tangle. 

On  the  inside  of  this  hedge,  in  Summer 
are  round  nests  where  the  neighbors’  cats 
lie  curled  up  asleep,  inside  the  tangle, 
where  they  know  they  are  safe  from 
dogs.  This  occasionally  leads  to  a  cat 
fight,  however,  when  one  happens  along 
and  finds  an  enemy  asleep  there,  though 
in  the  midst  of  those  thorns  seems  a  poor 
place  to  settle  a  feline  argument.  I  cooled 
off  one  of  these  rows  with  a  pail  of 
water,  but  not  until  both  were  damaged 
and  one  lost  an  eye,  either  from  the  rose 
thorns  or  its  opponents  claws.  If  the 
tiger  and  other  jungle  cats  have  such 
pitched  battles  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
it  must  be  terrifying  for  all  other  crea¬ 
tures  in  sight  or  hearing.  Cats  have  been 
house  pets  of  man  for  a  long  time,  but 
never  become  really  tamed,  and  are  ready 
to  scratch  their  best  friend  when  the 
mood  takes  them. 

In  ‘The  Purple  Land,”  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  book,  W.  H.  Hudson  tells  in 
detail  about  the  pet  animals  he  found  in 
houses  of  the  Banda  Oriental  section, 
South  America.  One  family  had  parrots, 
an  armadillo,  and  a  tame  ostrich,  which 
was  always  peeking  around  in  the  house, 
ready  to  seize  any  bright  object  in  sight. 
Parrots,  though  uncanny  in  some  ways, 
come  perhaps  nearest  to  expression  of 
human  affection  in  eye  and  action  to 
the  one  special  friend  in  the  family  they 
Select.  \y.  yr. 


Learn  now  about  All-Purpose 
BOLENS  GardenTractors 


Do  more 
work 
BETTER 

n  ,  .  ,  .  EASIERand 

Does  plowing,  harrowing^,^^  y  cheaper 
seeding,  cultivating,  spray¬ 
ing,  or  mows  lawn  or  field  <&> 

All  attachments  instantly  interchangeable.  Eight 
Tractor  models  *to  meet  your  needs.  Patented 
arched  axle  and  off-set  handle  makes  close  thor-  . 
ough  cultivating  easy  .  .  .  ample  plant  clearance  V 
on  all  models  .  .  .  powerful  motor  .  .  .  simple, 
natural  tool  control  .  .  .  patented  power  turn  .  .  .  operates  easily.  Known 
and  used  everywhere.  New  catalog  telling  in  detail  the  Bolens  distinctive 
features  FREE.  Write  today. 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO. 

623  PARK  STREET  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


Illegal  Medical  Practice 

What  is  the  law  about  quack  doctors 
practicing  in  New  York  State?  a.  h.  k. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  person  shall  practice  medicine  un¬ 
less  registered  and  legally  authorized, 
and  any  person  who  does  practice  with¬ 
out  being  legally  authorized  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  A  person  who  shall  prac¬ 
tice  medicine  under  a  false  or  assumed 
name  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  n.  t. 


W  HY  not  put  Ethyl  to  work 
on  your  farm?  Thousands  of 
farmers  have  found  that  it  pays. 

It  pays  because  with  Ethyl 
in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor, 
you  cover  more  ground  in  a 
day!  Reduced  gear-shifting 
saves  fuel  and  eases  strain  on 
the  driver,  with  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  his  efficiency.  And  you 
save  time  and  money  through 
less  frequent  lay-up  for  carbon 
removal. 

That’s  because  Ethyl  is  good 
gasoline  plus  the  Ethyl  anti¬ 


knock  compound,  which  was 
developed  by  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories  to  make 
gasoline  a  better  motor  fuel. 

Look  for  the  Ethyl  emblem. 
Let  Ethyl  start  to  work  for 
you  today.  Ethyl  Gasoline 
Corporation,  New  York  City. 

1  1  Y 

Wherever  you  drive — whatever  the  oil 
company’s  name  or  brand  associated  with 
it — any  pump  bearing  the  Ethyl  emblem 
represents  quality  gasoline  of  anti-knock 
rating  sufficiently  high  to  "knock  out  that 
'knock’”  in  motors  of  ordinary  compres¬ 
sion  and  to  develop  the  additional  power 
of  the  new  high  -  compression  motors. 

The  active  ingredient  now  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is 
tetraethyl  lead. 


1=0* 

11 
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"Knocks  out  that  'knock’  ” 
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Look  at  These 
Two  Men! 

,1  ,  [w  ubimi  ■—  — — HI  —  ■— ^— 


You  may  Learn  Something 

Valuable  from  this  Cartoon 


NE  of  these  men  looks  TIRED 
OUT.  He  IS.  When  he  goes 
home,  his .  wife  and  children 
will  think  someone  has 
dumped  a  load  of  soggy  potatoes  in 
the  door. 

The  OTHER  is  still  fresh  and  keen. 
He  will  stride  into  his  home  still  alive 
and  active  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

What  is  the  DIFFERENCE  be¬ 
tween  these  two  farmers? 

Look  at  their  FEET.  There  you  will 
find  the  answer. 

The  fagged-out  man  has  worn  a  pair 
of  stiff,  heavy,  inferior  boots  all  day. 
It’s  the  same  kind  he  wore  TEN 
YEARS  ago. 

27  Reasons  for  Comfort 

The  other  one  is  wearing  a  pair  of 
MODERN  boots  made  by  Goodrich. 
They  are  easier  on  his  feet.  They  are 
better  balanced.  Each  boot  contains 
27  DIFFERENT  kinds  of  rubber  com¬ 
pounds  and  rubberized  fabrics.  Some 
are  used  because  they  give 
FLEXIBILITY.  Others 
because  they  stand  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  WEAR  better 
than  any  other. 

Each  compound  or  fab¬ 
ric  is  as  LIGHT  as  it  can 
be  and  still  give  the  kind 
of  SERVICE  your  foot 
expects  of  it.  And  you 
know  the  Indians  used  to 
say  “Better  an  extra  pound 


on  the  HEAD  than  an  extra  ounce  on 
the  FEET”. 

But  look!  The  fresher  man  is  talking 
to  the  worn-out  one.  Listen  to  what 
he  says: 

“Look  at  your  auto  tires,”  he  is  say¬ 
ing.  “Ten  years  ago  you  were  lucky 
to  get  FOUR  THOUSAND  miles  out 
of  a  tire.  Now  a  good  tire  may  go 
TWENTY  thousand  miles.  And  yet 
the  average  tire  is  LIGHTER  today 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

“Why?  The  research  laboratories  of 
the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  know 
the  secret.  They  have  learned  how  to 
make  LIGHTER,  TOUGHER  tires— 
and  footwear.  More  wear  from  LESS 
WEIGHT.  Now  their  boots  are  ALL 
SOLID  COMFORT.” 

A  Sound  Conclusion 

The  PROGRESSIVE  farmer  is  right. 
GOODRICH  has  improved  the  making 
of  boots,  galoshes  and  rubbers  as  much 
in  the  past  10  years  as  the  making  of 
tires.  You  can  PROVE  it  yourself. 
Buy  GOODRICH  Boots  the  next  time. 

Let  those  27  different  com¬ 
pounds  and  fabrics  work 
for  the  COMFORT  of  your 
feet  and  the  LONG  LIFE 
of  your  boots! 

The  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
Rubber  Co.,  Est.  1870, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Pacific  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  California.  In  Canada: 
Canadian  Goodrich  Co., 
Kitchener,  Ontario. 


Goodrich  4-buckle  galosh. 
Light  and  tough— like 
Goodrich  Boots 


Goodrich 

Rubber  Footwear  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CHICKEN  PIE  SUPPER 

It  stands  there  in  the  open  country, 
the  little  country  church  with  its  spire 
pointing  heavenward,  as  much  a  part  of 
country  life  as  the  farm  homes  and  the 
schools.  It  ministers  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people,  and  to  the  pastor  and 
the  church  they  bring  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows.  Here  the  young  couples  come 
to  be  married.  Here  the  little  children 
are  brought  for  baptism.  Here  to  the 
nearby  churchyard  loved  ones  are 
brought  to  their  last  resting  place.  The 
church  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  stands  for  what  is  best  in  the 
community.  The  church  parlors  are  the 
scene  of  many  a  merry  social  evening  and 
the  church  suppers  are  known  for  miles 
around. 

One  of  the  organizations  of  the  church 
is  known  as  the  Ladies’  Aid.  and  it  lives 
up  to  its  name  by  giving  aid  of  various 
kinds  to  the  church.  Its  members  will 
work  much  harder  for  their  beloved 
church  than  they  would  think  of  work¬ 
ing  at  home.  Does  the  church  need  re¬ 
decorating?  Do  they  need  new  chairs? 
Do  the  cushions  of  the  pews  need  new 
covers?  Is  a  good  cleaning  needed? 
Leave  these  things  to  the  Ladies’  Aid. 
These  resourceful  ladies  have  various 
plans  for  making  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  these  expenses.  Sometimes  they 
put  on  a  home-talent  play;  again  they 
hold  a  sale  of  homemade  bread  and  other 
home  cooking  in  a  near-by  town,  or  have 
a  sale  of  canned  fruit,  jam,  jelly  and 
vegetables.  In  October  they  hold  their 
annual  chicken-pie  supper  and  sale. 

Jane  Smith  came  home  from  the  month¬ 
ly  meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  with  a 
sober  face. 

“They  have  appointed  me  chairman  of 
the  chicken-pie  supper  this  year.”  she 
said.  “It  is  getting  to  be  a  big  job.” 

“Guess  you  are  good  for  it,  mother,” 
said  Bill. 

“Remember,  mother,  that  a  good  boss 
never  works,”  said  Mr.  Smith  with  a  sly 
wink  at  Bill. 

“Sometimes,”  said  Jane,  “it  is  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  to  keep  the  rest 
busy.” 

The  committee  chosen  by  Jane  met  the 
following  week  and  decided  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  menu  :  Chicken  pie,  mashed  pota¬ 
toes.  creamed  carrots,  baked  apples,  rolls, 
doughnuts,  pickles,  jelly,  apple  or  berry 
pie.  cheese  and  coffee,  the  price  to  be  50 
cents.  When  they  had  decided  how  many 
chicken  pies  were  needed,  how  many 
doughnuts,  pickles  and  pies  had  to  be 
asked  for,  a  slip  was  made  out  for  each 
family  in  the  congregation  telling  them 
what' to  bring.  A  day  or  two  before  the 
supper  Jane  and  some  of  the  others  went 
to  the  church  parlors  and  gave  them  a 
good  cleaning.  They  then  made  them  gay 
with  orange  and  black  crepe  paper  and 
grinning  jack-o’-lanterns.  Everything 
was  done  that  could  be,  for  the  day  of 
the  supper  was  always  a  busy  one. 

“John,  be  sure  to  catch  three  of  those 
Brown  Leghorn  roosters  when  you  go 
out  after  supper.  I  must  get  them  dressed 
tonight.  They  are  so  small  that  it  will 
take  them  all  when  I  leave  out  the  backs 
and  the  necks  and  gizzards.” 

“This  is  going  to  be  a  hard  night  on 
the  chicken  roosts,”  said  Bill.  “I  can 
hear  them  squawking  all  over  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.”  .  , 

It  was,  as  Bill  said,  a  hard  night  on 
the  chicken  population,  for  in  nearly 
every  home  in  the  community  the.  same 
scene  was  being  enacted.  The  chickens 
dressed,  Jane  sat  down  to  check  up  on 
the  supplies  she  had  bought  for  the  next 
night. 

“There  are  the  paper  plates,  two  sizes, 
one  for  the  main  course  and  the  other 
for  the  dessert.  Then  there  are  the  cof¬ 
fee,  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  rolls  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  cabbage,  peppers  and  dress¬ 
ing  for  the  salad,  Mrs.  Jones  is  to  get. 
No  one  has  any  cabbage  or  potatoes  this 
yeai*,  so  we  have  to  buy..  Now  what  is 
this  package?  Oh,  yes,  it  is  the  paper 
napkins  and  some  candles  for  the  table. 
I  like  candles ;  they  look  sort  of  festive, 
said  Jane. 

“I  hope  we  will  have  enough  of  a 
crowd  to  pay  for  these  things,”  said 
John. 

“Oh,  they  will  come,  now  that  we  have 
a  good  road  all  the  way  to  the  city,”  said 
Jane.  “Did  you  see  the  poster  Jean 
Dunn  made,  and  got  permission  to  place 
in  one  of  the  store  windows?  It  was  a 
good  one.  Everyone  knows  about  our 
supper,  I  guess.” 

“What  time  did  you  say  it  began? 
asked  John. 

“Six  o’clock  and  until  all  are  served. 
We  can  seat  about  50  at  one  time.  The 
minister  and  the  cheese-maker  have 
promised  to  take  their  cars  and  collect 
the  baskets.  You  must  get  there  as 
early  as  you  can,  John.  We  need  a  man 

around.”  ,  _ 

“Well,  I  will  come  as  early  as  I  can, 
but  the  chores  must  be  done  even  if  this 
is  a  very  special  occasion.  I  suppose  we 
can  begin  earlier,  and  the  boys  can  fin¬ 
ish  up.” 

Jane’s  last  waking  thought  was. of  the 
supper,  and  she  murmured  drowsily,  I 
hope  we  have  enough  chicken  pie.”  In 
her  dreams  she  saw  a  wishbone  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  a  drumstick,  and  they 
bowed  low  to  each  other  and  to  Jane, 
and  said,  “Accept  our  compliments.  We 
are  all  that  is  left.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Turn  Idle  Acres 

Into  Profit  and— 


\  and  Money 
on  Other  Disking  Jobs 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard-baked  bottom  land, 
cleared  wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big 
crop -producing  acres  with  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Bush 
&  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks 
easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that 
is  too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow.  Does 
work  of  moldboard  plow  and  disk  harrow  in  orchards 
— does  it  better  and  50%  quicker. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Har¬ 
row  is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of  waste 
land.  Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat 
treated  and  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer 
service.  They’re  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3 
years. 

For  all  tractors,  also  two  and  four  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  prices  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush 
&  Bog  Plow  and  other  Clark  “Cutaway”  farm  im¬ 
plements.  _ 

Cl&jrlc. 


Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Books 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

39  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name 


Address 


WANTED  once! 

More  good  men  to  help  Introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Rawleigh’ s  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  and 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
You  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which,  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  writa 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  A-40  RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

B*~MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Mbre  Dairy  Profits/ 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMY  SILOS 
are  built  to  save — strong — durable — 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfect  fitting  doors.  Wood  Stave — Glazed 
Tile — Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S4,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Those  Maine  State  Jerseys 

In  a  previous  letter  I  told  how  as  a 
boy  I  drove  a  long  distance  to  see  one  of 
the  pair  of  Jerseys  which  established  Hhe 
strain  known  the  country  over  as  Maine 
State  Jerseys,  and  attempted  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cow  Butter  Cup  as  it  was 
stamped  on  my  mind.  Permit  me  at  this 
time  to  present  a  good  illustration  of  a 
granddaughter  of  the  old  cow  Butter  Cup 
as  was  also  her  grandsire  a  son  of  But¬ 
ter  Boy.  This  cow  Lucy  No.  75  was 
dropped  in  1872,  and  proved  one  of  the 
best  producers,  as  she  also  was  a  prize 
winner  in  every  contest  for  years. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  look  over 
some  of  the  records  in  the  Maine  State 
Registry  and  find  there  that  the  bull  But¬ 
ter  Boy  was  imported  by  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Holmes,  then  editor  of  the  Maine  Fann¬ 
er,  in  1855,  when  Mr.  W.  S.  Grant,  of 
Farmingdale,  Me.,  brought  in  the  cow 
Butter  Cup.  The  bull  was  dropped  in 
1853  and  bred  from  imported  stock 
owned  by  one  Samuel  Hensliaw.  The  cow 
was  dropped  in  1854  and  was  imported 
in  her  dam,  being  sired  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  Both  were  of  fawn  color  with 
some  white,  the  cow  deeper  in  color  than 
the  bull.  At  that  time  there  was  much 
prejudice  against  these  specimens  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  development  as  beef  ani- 


ing  for  this  strain  of  Jerseys  and  very 
soon  Winthrop  Jerseys  was  the  common 
expression  when  designating  the  Maine 
State.  Rapidly  they  spread  until  all 
over  New  England  centers  of  breeding  of 
this  strain  could  be  found.  But  always 
the  chief  has  been  where  they  first  came 
to  Maine,  and  Kennebec  County  has  been 
and  still  is  the  home  of  this  blood  coupled 
as  it  has  been  in  increasing  degree  with 
selected  Cattle  Club  males.  Gradually 
the  call  for  dairy  cows  from  other  States 
depleted  the  number  here  and  with  this 
there  has  followed  a  decline  of  interest  in 
breeding  until  the  numbers  have  become 
scattered.  At  the  same  time  enough  re¬ 
mains  to  carry  on  and  fully  maintain  the 
reputation  established  so  long  ago. 

As  one  surveys  the  field,  and  notes 
what  has  been  and  then  compares  with 
what  is  seen  today,  there  comes  realiza¬ 
tion  of  possibilities  lost  through  surrender 
in  breeding,  and.  with  this  the  conviction 
that  in  years  to  come  the  reputation  of 
that  other  period  may  be  regained 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  those  di¬ 
rectly  interested  and  the  active  forces 
working  for  a  development  of  dairy  in¬ 
terests  among  the  farmers  of  Maine.  The 
records  made  in  increasing  numbers  in 
the  Jersey  herds  of  the  State,  and  the 
fast  multiplying  medals  coming  to  Maine, 


Typical  Maine  State  Jersey ,  Lucy  No.  75,  Maine  State  Registry.  Declared  in 

1878  the  prize  vjinner  of  Maine 


mals,  but  this  was  soon  overcome,  as  the 
cows  created  a  sensation  among  dairymen 
and  quickly  established  a  reputation  in 
localities  where  introduced. 

From  that  time  on  the  Jerseys  became 
rapidly  disseminated  and  have  fully  main¬ 
tained  their  reputation  in  the  dairy.  The 
establishment  of  the  Herd  Book  soon 
fixed  the  Maine  State  as  a  distinct  family 
though  of  necessity  the  Cattle  Club  bulls 
constituted  the  main  supply  and  gradual¬ 
ly  brought  admission  to  entry  to  its 
registry.  The  original  pair  could  not  be 
admitted  because  of  a  missing  link  in  the 
pedigree  of  one  or  both.  The  prepotency 
of  the  original  pair  was  early  recognized, 
and  their  offspring  eagerly  sought  by 
breeders  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  so  that  the  name  Maine  State 
soon  became  the  synonym  for  high  qual¬ 
ity,  heavy  production,  large  size  and 
rugged  constitution. 

The  cow  Lucy  No.  75  was  a  fawn  and 
white,  dropped  in  1872  and  in  1878  de¬ 
clared  “to  be  the  best  specimen  of  the 
breed  in  Maine.”  Her  sire  was  Phil 
Sheridan  2d,  a  son  of  Phil  Sheridan 
whose  dam  was  Butter  Cup.  The  dam  of 
Lucy  was  Lady  Lewis  by  Santa  Anna, 
and  her  dam  was  Victoria  3d.  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Butter  Boy.  The  sire  of 
Lady  Lewis  was  by  a  son  of  Santa  Anna 
and  his  dam  was  Cream  Pot  a  daughter 
of  Lucy.  In  the  volumes  inspected  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  service  of 
Butter  Boy  and  through  his  sons  and 
daughters  marked  improvement  in  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  of  the  stock  then  in 
the  State  is  evidenced.  Seventy-five 
years  have  passed,  and  in  the  light  of 
later  days  it  is  easy  to  estimate,  in  part 
at  least,  the  tremendous  service  per¬ 
formed  by  these  pioneers  who  faced  rigid 
opposition  and  won  public  favor  through 
persistent  efforts  in  defense  of  the  breed 
of  their  choice,  and  the  surprising  records 
made,  coupled  with  the  size,  stamina  and 
endurance  of  offspring. 

In  1882  the  cow  Jersey  Queen  of 
Barnet,  bred  in  Vermont,  made  a  record 
of  12,854  lbs.  of  milk  and  851  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  in  one  year,  figured  on  the  basis  of 
butterfat,  and  it  constitutes  a  remarkable 
record  for  the  time.  For  many  years 
Winthrop,  Me,,  was  the  center  of  breed- 


tell  a  story  of  progress  of  immense  value 
if  fostered  in  days  to  come.  The  wrork  of 
the  Maine  State  registry  seems  to  have 
passed  with  the  incoming  of  such  a  per 
cent  of  Cattle  Club  animals,  the  numbers 
of  which  are  increasing  all  over  the  State 
bringing  prosperity  to  breeders  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  hark 
back  and  hold  clear  in  mind  the  efforts 
of  those  who  broke  the  path  for  us  to 
walk  to  higher  ground. 

GEO.  M.  TWITCHELL. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Dee.  28.  1929.) 

Market,  slow;  beef  steers  and  yearlings  clos¬ 
ing  fully  steady  with  week’s  early  25c  advance, 
no  choice  offerings,  bulk  $10.75  to  $11.75.  Bulls, 
she  stock  and  all  cutters  steady,  bulk  beef  bulls 
$9.75  to  $10.50,  fat  heifers  $10  to  $11,  butcher 
cows  $7.50  to  $8.25,  cutters  $4.75  to  $6.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders  steady  to  strong,  receipts  light, 
country  demand  narrow,  bulk  of  sales  $9.50  to 
$10.25.  Calves  full  steady  at  week’s  50c  to 
$1  advance,  top  vealers  $17.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  28.  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle  23  cars;  12  Virginia.  2  St.  Paul.  2  West 
Virginia,  2  Pennsylvania.  1  Chicago.  1  Canada. 
1  Tennessee,  1  Maryland,  1  Michigan;  contain¬ 
ing  579  head,  210  trucked  in;  total  cattle  795 
head,  342  calves,  1,515  hogs.  74  sheep.  Receipts 
for  corresponding  week  last  year,  Cattle  64 
cars;  24  Chicago,  12  Virginia.  7  West  Virginia, 
7  St.  Louis.  6  St.  Paul,  5  Pennsylvania,  1  Kan¬ 
sas,  1  Indiana.  1  Michigan;  containing  1,575 
head,  260  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  1,836 
head,  108  calves,  1,362  hogs,  144  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs..  $12  to  $13; 
good.  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $12  to  $13:  good,  950 
to  1,100  lbs..  $12  to  $13;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
$11.25  to  $12;  common.  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to 
$11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up.  $10  to  $11; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10:  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.50  to -$8.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good.  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  common  and  medium.  $6.50  to  $7.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $9.75  to  $11; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75:  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75:  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50:  common 
and  medium,  S00  lbs.  down.  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $15  to  $17.50; 
medium.  $12.50  to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $7.75 
to  $12.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $40  to  $41;  homi¬ 
ny,  $47  to  $48:  middlings,  $46  to  $47;  linseed, 
$65.50  to  $66.50;  gluten,  $49.50  to  $50.50; 
ground  oats,  $43  to  $44;  Soy-bean  meal,  $63  to 
$64:  hog  meal.  $50  to  $51;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $50  to  $51;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $42  to 
$43:  18  per  cent,  $44  to  $45  :  20  per  cent, 
$48.50  to  $49.50:  24  per  cent.  $52  to  $53;  25 
per  cent,  $54  to  $55;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $48 
to  $49:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa, 
regrouud,  $40  to  $47, 


Try  Louse-Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according:  to 
directions  --w  it  h  o  u  t 
risking:  a  single  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
is  your  protection— 

“Money  Back 
plus  109o” 

if  you  are  not  in  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding:  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Louse  -Chase  m  e  u  n  s 
louse-free  cows. 


Places  to  Apply  < 

-LICE  all  Gone/ 

r  ARE  your  cows  scrubby,  restless, 
XX  disappointing-  in  yield?  If  so  you 
are  spending  good  money  every  day  to 
feed  lice!  The  pests  are  very  common  in  winter — 
often  not  detected  until  vitality  is  seriously  lowered. 

Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  enables  you  to 
have  a  louse-free  herd — NOW.  With  this  mar¬ 
velous  high-powered  louse  killer  the  job  of  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  pests  is  so  easy,  so  sure  and  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE.  You  need  only  dust  on,  from  the 
handy  sifter-top  can,  a  little  Louse-Chase 
along  the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Equally  effective  on  other  live  stock. 
Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 

Follow  the  lead  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  big  breeders  who  use  and 
endorse  Louse-Chase.  A  single  package  will 
save  many  dollars  in  any  dairy.  Feed  dealers, 
druggists  and  general  stores  sell  Louse-Chase. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  mail 
large  farm  size  can  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc,,  Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vt. 
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Amazing  New  System 
For  Watering  Cattle! 

THE  HATTON  System  for  wa- 
tering  cattle  in  stanchions  is 
as  simple  as  a  crow  bar — and  just 
as  fool-proof.  Will  last  a  lifetime, 
yet  costs  less  than  all  others. 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  down.  We  gladly  offer 
the  Hatton  System  on  30-day  trial 
for  your  complete  test  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Write  today  for  illustrated 
literature  and  full  information. 

R.  H.  HOWE 

222  Ridgewood  Drive 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

or 

FRANK  HOWE 

Box  35  NOANK,  CONN. 


Get  Away  From  Long 
Disagreeable  Winters 

Why  struggle  with  long  cold  and  disagree¬ 
able  winters  when  you  can  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  in  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  where 
the  climate  is  ideal  for  dairying,  stock  rais¬ 
ing  and  crop  production.  Cattle  graze  the 
year  around  oftentimes.  There  are  many 
distinctive  advantages  to  living  in  Jasper 
County — all  told  in  our  Agricultural  Book¬ 
let.  Write  for  your  copy;  free. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Room  23,  Carthage,  Mo. 
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AMAZING 
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Heating  Ointment 

r  for 


MAN 


i 

r  Money  Back  Guarantee 

Corona  Wool  Fat  Ointment  quickly 
heals  and  soothes  Cut3,  Scalds,  Burns 
or  Wounds  of  any  kind.  Works  like  magic 
on  Caked  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  also  Sora 
Shoulders,  Necks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Collar 
Boils,  Scratches.  Sold  by  your  druggist 
with  a  money  back  guarantee.  Two 
sizes,  65c  and  $1.25.  Order  from  us  if 
druggist  can’t  supply.  Book  of  uses 
Free.  Write. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

€0  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


G ORONA 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

iRhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


,v  suk oino 

’“forWARD/ 


There  s  no  secret  behind  the  amazing  forward 
march  of  Grange  Silo  sales  the  past  five  years.  Dairy- 
u  men  in  increasing  numbers  are  learning  the  truth  about 
more  silo  for  the  money” — about  Grange  Quality  Concrete 
Stave—  extra  tonnage”  roof — clear  fir — selected  hemlock — self¬ 
draining  joints — non-sticking  doors,  and  other  features.  Get  our 

Special  Winter  Offer  to  Dairymen 

Get  in  line  for  added  profits.  Learn  about  Pur  liberal  discounts  NOW. 
Know  the  tacts  about  the  silo  that’s  making  profit-history  for  dairy¬ 
men  !  Free  catalog  in  colors. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Kemit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Y orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ALEXANDER  LEGGE  has  committed  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  to  the  policy  of  a  control  of 
farm  production  of  crops  as  a  means  of  farm 
relief.  In  Washington  last  week,  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  learned  and  economic  assembly,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  a  20-per-cent  less  production 
would  bring  the  farmer  20  per  cent  more  money 
than  he  is  now  getting.  His  is  about  the  first  square- 
toed  official  endorsement  of  a  policy  advocated  by 
I  his  paper  for  the  past  50  years.  Mr.  Legge  is 
further  quoted  as  saying  that  “any  suggestion  of  a 
curtailment  is  awfully  unpopular  with  the  farmer 
as  a  rule,”  but  that  when  the  farmer  finds  that  he 
can  get  more  money  for  four  bushels  of  wheat  than 
for  five,  he  will  come  to  produce  the  four.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  Mr.  Legge  would  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  farmers’  inclination  to  large  production  with¬ 
out  regard  to  market  requirements.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  may  pass  over  the  individual  need  of  in¬ 
creased  crops  in  time  of  low  prices  to  meet  fixed 
charges  of  interest  and  taxes  and  debts,  and  go 
straight  to  the  source  of  mass  psychology  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  a  half  century  the  Federal  and  State  gov¬ 
ernments  have  lavished  money  on  men  and  bureaus 
and  institutions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stimulating 
agricultural  production.  Subsidies  to  other  indus¬ 
tries  have  gone  into  capital  funds  and  helped  to  in¬ 
crease  their  net  incomes.  It  has  not  worked  that  way 
in  the  farm  industry.  Subsidies  to  agriculture 
have  always  been  capitalized  by  middlemen  and 
other  industries  and  tending  to  create  surplus  of 
farm  products,  reduced  the  farmer’s  net  income.  Ap¬ 
propriations  are  being  multiplied  now  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  increased  production  propaganda  is 
being  worked  even  more  industriously  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  After  a  half  century  of  this  educational  work, 
it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Legge  finds  his  curtail¬ 
ment  policy  unpopular  with  some  producers,  but  he 
has  done  a  great  service  to  agriculture  in  putting 
Ms  finger  on  the  sore  spot.  Governments  cannot  now 
consistently  pursue  both  policies.  They  must  take 
one  road  or  the  other.  But  Mr.  Legge  will  find  it 
easier  to  convert  the  farmer  to  controlled  produc¬ 
tion  than  to  wean  the  official  proponent  of  efficiency 
in  production  from  his  lure  of  bumper  crops. 

* 

IN  EUROPE  fruit  trees  trained  against  walls,  as 
shown  on  our  cover,  are  commonly  seen.  As 
may  be  noted,  this  is  a  sizable  tree,  covering  the 
whole  end  of  the  house  from  man  height  up.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  tree  lie  flat  on  a  wall  in  this  way  is  work  for 
an  expert  in  this  method  of  pruning.  We  hope  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  to  have  an  article  by  one  of 
these  experts,  showing  just  how  this  job  of  training 
is  started  and  carried  out.  These  trees  are  trained 
for  both  ornament  and  utility.  Lying  in  this  way 
on  the  wall  hastens  ripening.  Trees  in  the  open 
are  often  trained  in  this  fan  or  other  shape  and  look 
striking  in  proper  setting. 

* 

ORE  than  25  years  ago  a  farmer  in  a  corn- 
belt  State  planted  a  large  acreage  of  his  best 
crop  land  to  catalpa  trees.  Looking  ahead,  he  saw 
a  time  when  the  timber  from  his  commercial  wood- 
lot  would  pay  better  than  any  other  crop  that  he 
could  grow.  He  would  sell  his  catalpa  timber  for 
fence  posts.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  steel 
posts  came  into  extensive  use  before  his  catalpas 
were  large  enough  to  market  for  this  purpose.  He 
is  now  cutting  some  of  his  trees,  and  sawing  them 
into  small  pieces  for  the  manufacture  of  skeletons 
or  frames  for  hogliouses.  Sheet  metal  is  used  in 
constructing  these  portable  houses.  There  is  little 
or  no  profit  in  them  for  him.  Looking  ahead  and 
planning  for  the  future  in  any  branch  of  farming 


are  popularly  praised  as  evidences  of  vision  and 
business  sense.  According  to  the  verdict  of  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  those  who  do  not  plan  too  far  ahead, 
but  go  earnestly  ahead  with  their  chosen  lines  of 
work  from  day  to  day,  are  always  on  safer  ground, 
in  the  long  run,  than  visionaries  and  experimenters. 
Too  much  planning  for  the  future  in  any  business 
in  a  changing  age  tends  to  lessen  concentration  on 
the  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  present. 

* 

UESTIONS  about  landscape  planting  come  to 
us  frequently  from  the  farms ;  country  dwellers 
realize  that  attractive  surroundings  are  not  only 
a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  hut  a  material  asset  as  well. 
Excellent  bulletins  on  such  subjects  have  been  issued 
by  the  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  particularly 
good  advice  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1087,  entitled 
“Beautifying  the  Farmstead.”  This  bulletin  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  because  of  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  farm  home  and  the  farm 
business,  not  only  the  house,  but  the  entire  farm¬ 
stead,  must  be  considered  in  any  beautifying  process. 
An  attractive  approach  is  not  sufficient,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  necessary  service  buildings  are  ugly 
and  prominent.  For  this  reason  the  place  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  plan  of  development 
carefully  studied  out.  Generally  speaking,  the 
decorative  planting  of  a  farmstead  should  be'  in¬ 
formal,  its  curving  lines  giving  an  opportunity  to 
mask  henyards  and  barns  to  some  extend.  As  for 
planting  material,  there  is  a  wide  selection  among 
reliably  hardy  stock,  both  native  and  naturalized. 
A  little  time  spent  in  studying  individual  problems, 
and  in  planning  roads,  paths  and  planting,  will 
suggest  improvements  that  may  not  be  costly,  and 
yet  will  add  an  enduring  value  to  the  farm  home. 

* 

R.  HUBBARD’S  apple  maggot  article  on  our 
first  reading  page  this  week  clears  up  some 
matters  that  have  puzzled  many  people,  who  could 
not  understand  why  maggot  injury  is  so  had  one 
year  and  not  another.  It  seems  now  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ground  has  much  to  do  with  emergence 
of  the  flies,  and  that  in  hard  or  dry  ground  they 
may  not  get  out  at  all.  Prompt  gathering  of  all 
drops  will  help  greatly  in  restricting  the  number  of 
flies,  and  poisoning  the  remainder  before  they  start 
egg-laying  is  the  only  other  remedy.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  to  know  when  to  apply  the  poison,  so  as 
to  be  there  as  the  flies  come  out.  The  trapping  by 
experiment  stations,  or  orchardists  who  do  this 
work  personally,  gives  the  best  clue  to  spraying  time 
for  these  pests.  These  traps  described  by  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  are  so  easily  made  and  applied  that  every  or- 
chardist  might  well  set  one  or  more,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  on  finding  the  trapped  flies  could  be  tele¬ 
phoned  all  over  that  locality  as  a  warning  for  every¬ 
one  to  get  at  the  spraying  job. 

* 

N  INTERESTING  orchard  practice  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  reported  by  a  friend.  This  is  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  Alfalfa  hay  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  it  around  as  a  mulch 
in  their  orchards,  with  the  idea  in  view  of  building 
up  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the.  soil.  When 
the  Alfalfa  decomposed  it  was  disked  in.  Their  soil 
had  become  burned  up  by  continued  cultivation  and 
no  cover  crop.  With  the  trees  now  covering  most  of 
the  land  it  was  not  possible  to  begin  to  grow  any 
cover  crops  now.  About  all  they  could  do  was  to 
haul  in  something  that  would  supply  the  deficiency, 
since  the  chemical  fertilizer  bag  does  not  supply  or¬ 
ganic  matter  of  itself.  Stable  manure  was  not  avail¬ 
able,  so  Alfalfa  was  the  next  best  thing.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  it,  the  soil  is  the  beginning  of  any  suc¬ 
cessful  orchard  and  it  can  also  be  the  ending,  if  the 
earth  does  not  contain  enough  organic  matter. 

* 

OST  Mid-West  fanners  are  impressed,  on  their 
first  sight  of  typical  areas  of  the  rural  East, 
by  several  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  landscape. 
First  of  all,  its  valleys,  mountains,  hills,  lakes  and 
streams  delight  their  eyes.  Next,  they  see  better, 
older  and  more  substantial  and  livable  farm  homes, 
with  more  attractive  yards  and  gardens,  and  more 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  than  are  common  in  the 
com-belt.  If  their  visit  is  in  July  or  August  of  an 
average  year,  they  see  greener  and  thicker  pastures 
than  those  of  the  drouthy  Mississippi  Valley  during 
those  months.  Due  to  its  climate,  the  East  as  a 
whole  is  exceptionally  rich  and  dependable  in  its 
grass  and  hay  yields,  wherever  pastures  and 
meadows  have  been  reasonably  well-kept.  The 
comparative  smallness  of  Eastern  fields,  and  the 
presence  of  orchards,  vineyards  and  vegetable  crops 


are  usually  remarked  by  visitors  from  the  West. 
They  have  appreciative  words  for  the  clean  rowed 
crops  that  adorn  the  general  scene  in  most  Eastern 
localities.  But  a  Mid-West  farmer  who  was  in 
several  Eastern  States  last  year  for  the  first  time, 
mentioned  none  of  these  things.  In  voicing  his 
impressions,  he  dwelt  altogether  on  the  abundance 
of  good  spring  water  for  homes  and  livestock  in 
those  areas  of  the  East  in  which  he  visited.  He 
envied  Eastern  farmers  who  had  piped  water  from 
never-failing  hillside  springs  into  their  houses  and 
barns.  “How  many  Eastern  farmers,  have  or  could 
have  this  kind  of  water  supply?”  he  asked.  He 
added  this :  “With  so  much  good  water  available, 
and  with  plenty  of  pasture  and  hay,  and  a  fine 
climate  for  grass  from  Spring  to  Fall,  the  East 
looks  like  the  right  place  for  more  sheep  and  beef 
cattle.” 

* 

THE  number  of  horses  in  Canada  during  1929 
was  3,376,487,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  the 
previous  year.  There  are  less  horses  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  than  10  years  ago,  owing  to  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  motor  power,  but  the  above  figures  would 
indicate  that  the  low  mark  for  horse  use  has  been 
reached,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  extinction  of  horse  power  as  was  once  thought 
probable.  The  horse  is  no  match  for  the  motor  in 
endurance  or  speed,  but  continues  to  have  an  eco¬ 
nomic  place  in  farm  life.  Sentiment  also  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  as  there  are,  and  we  believe 
always  will  be,  people  who  “like  a  horse.” 

* 

EE  culture  is  an  extensive  industry  in  New 
Jersey.  More  than  3,000  beekeepers  in  the 
State  have  around  30,000  colonies.  These  bees  are 
not  only  kept  proverbially  busy  in  honey  and  wax 
production,  but  their  work  in  pollination  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  great  value  by  horticulturists.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  renting  bees  to  keep  in  orchards  during  the 
blooming  period  is  extensive,  at  least  2,000  colonies 
being  thus  handled  in  the  past  season.  This  use  of 
bees  is  larger  in  New  Jersey  than  any  other  State. 

* 

Pheasants  were  eating  my  corn  in  the  shock.  I  asked 
the  game  authorities  for  permission  to  shoot  the  birds, 
but  they  refused,  and  told  me  I  ought  to  take  in  my 
corn  at  once,  so  as  to  save  it.  It  seems  that  I  cannot 
have  anything  to  say  about  what  goes  on  in  my  corn¬ 
field. 

HE  above  letter  tells  a  rather  common  condi¬ 
tion  in  pheasant  country.  Recently  we  have  had 
complaints  from  four  States  about  damage  to  crops 
by  protected  game.  The  farmer  not  only  has  to  feed 
the  pheasants,  but  he  and  his  family  and  livestock 
risk  being  killed  when  the  hunters  arrive  for  their 
great  day  of  sport  (?)  in  shooting  these  semi-tame 
pheasants  that  hang  around  the  farm  buildings  and 
eat  with  the  hens.  Redress  for  this  situation  lies 
with  the  State  Legislatures,  which  meet  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  members  of  these  law-making  bodies  should 
be  told  just  what  the  conditions  are,  in  clear,  re¬ 
spectful  letters  from  farmers.  Hearing  from  only 
a  few  makes  little  impression,  but  when  a  whole  lot 
get  at  it,  the  result  is  something  like  one  of  those 
grain  “combines”  that  harvest  the  crop  and  deliver 
it  all  thrashed  out.  Sending  a  crop  of  letters  to  the 
law-making  bodies  of  States  where  the  game  situa¬ 
tion  is  important  is  a  good  way  to  start  a  legisla¬ 
tive  campaign  for  the  farmer’s  possession  of  his 
land  and  what  grows  on  it. 


Brevities 

A  grudge  is  poor  property  to  hold. 

Woodchuck  Day  will  soon  be  here. 

It  costs  $12  per  ton  to  ship  onions  from  California  to 
Australia. 

Florida’s  orange  crop  for  the  season  is  about  14,- 
000,000  boxes. 

Milk  dealers’  licenses  were  issued  to  245  people  in 
New  Jersey  last  yeai* *. 

We  make  large  quantities  of  textile  machinery,  over 
$12,000,000  worth  being  exported. 

During  a  recent  week  329,000  bushels  of  Canadian 
wheat  were  received  in  this  country  to  mill  in  bond  for 
export. 

One  egg-breaking  concern  in  Texas  will  put  up  2,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  eggs  for  freezing  this  year.  They  are  used 
in  the  baking  and  confectionery  trade. 

Radio  brought  us  wonderful  music  from  Belgium  and 
Germany  on  Christmas  Day.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
picking  up  the  “music  of  the  spheres”  in  space  soon. 

It  is  estimated  that  South  Dakota  wheat  growers  will 
receive  $1,000,000  less  for  their  1929  crop  than  they 
would  if  all  the  seed  had  been  treated  for  smut. 

This  is  the  kind  of  weather  when  sauerkraut  and  pig 
knuckles  go  well  for  dinner — but  the  kraut  must  be 
well  cooked,  so  that  it  melts  in  the  mouth,  instead  of 
being  tough. 

Prof.  Hosmer  of  Cornell  University  says  that  the 
Christmas  trees  cut  annually  amount  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  annual  drain  on  the  forests 
of  the  United  States  for  all  wood  uses.  The  way  to 
perpetuate  our  forests  is  through  careful  management 
and  wise  use,  not  by  the  abolition  of  the  Christmas  tree. 
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Potential  Farm  Enthusiasm 

ISPATCHES  from  Washington  with  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  high  authority  give  expression  of 
some  official  concern  over  the  middlemen's  opposi¬ 
tion  to  policies  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  the 
lack  of  farm  enthusiasm  over  the  grain  corporation 
which  has  been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board.  In  our  judgment  the  administration  has  no 
ground  for  fear  from  either  of  these  sources.  The 
opposition  of  the  speculators  and  middlemen  gener¬ 
ally  was  expected  by  everyone  familiar  with  the 
subject,  and  should  have  been  discounted  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  Federal  authorities,  as  it  was  by  farmers 
who  accepted  in  good  faith  the  assurances  of  the 
Federal  authorities  to  put  agriculture  on  an  eco¬ 
nomic  parity  with  other  industries.  If  the  board 
goes  finally  100  per  cent  to  the  side  of  producers 
across  the  line  from  the  dealers,  there  need  be  no 
concern  about  a  full  measure  of  farm  support.  That 
they  suspend  judgment  pending  developments  is  a 
credit  to  their  prudence.  A  too  ready  confidence  in 
promoters  and  a  prompt  reliance  on  official  promises 
in  the  past  cost  them  serious  losses  and  discouraging 
disappointments.  While  the  disposition  is  generally 
hopeful  the  experienced  and  thoughtful  scent 
some  reasons  for  caution.  The  promise  to  protect 
the  home  markets  for  our  home  farmers  has  not 
been  kept.  Industrial  influences  that  seemed  sym¬ 
pathetic  during  the  campaign  have  since  demanded 
that  vested  interests  in  speculative  distributive  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  spared  and  the  spontaneous  outspoken 
demand  for  full  justice  to  agriculture  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  late  political  campaign  is  no  longer 
proclaimed  from  places  of  power.  Great  possibili¬ 
ties  are  recognized  in  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  It 
may  develop  a  great  and  priceless  system  for  the 
economic  distribution  of  farm  products  for  the  whole 
country  or  it  might  create  a  great  governmental 
bureaucracy  allied  ultimately  with  middlemen  that 
would  strip  farmers  of  all  control  over  the  market¬ 
ing  of  their  own  products,  and  reduce  future  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  condition  of  peasants.  The  hope  is  in  the 
promise  of  the  board  to  build  its  system  only  on 
farm-owned  and  farm-controlled  associations ;  but 
no  organization  machinery  exists,  or  is  provided,  or 
is  so  far  insisted  upon  to  make  control  possible  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership.  Farmers  see 
in  the  system  so  far  developing  a  great  superstruc¬ 
ture  descending  on  them  from  the  top.  They  had 
expected  that  the  structure  would  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  grow  with  them  from  the  ground  up.  It  is 
true  that  the  work  is  in  its  initial  stages.  The 
board  is  being  pressed  for  action  and  results  both 
by  impatient  friends,  and  fearful  enemies.  There  is 
much  to  do,  and  at  best  but  little  should  reasonably 
yet  be  expected.  Farmers  are  more  patient  than 
those  who  assume  to  speak  for  them.  They  have 
come  to  see  that  the  middleman  system  which  con¬ 
trol  the  markets  and  returns  them  30  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  has  been  built  up  and  maintained 
by  city  and  State  political  favor.  Their  hope  has 
now  turned  to  the  Federal  government.  They  know 
there  is  no  magic  in  organization  in  itself  and  with 
past  experience  they  fear  an  alliance  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  system  which  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  past  hardships  and  which  in  the  new 
situation  would  leave  them  more  helpless  even 
than  before.  Their  fealty  rests  with  the  administra¬ 
tion.  When  they  are  convinced  that  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  will  safeguard  them  collectively  in  the  control 
of  their  own  business  and  will  not  surrender  them 
collectively  and  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  the 
middleman,  there  will  be  no  reservation  in  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  support. 


Testing  Milk  Weights 

As  you  are  always  fighting  for  the  farmers’  rights, 
you  might  find  this  worth  looking  into.  I  deliver  milk 
to  a  local  station.  I  weigh  my  milk  on  tested  and 
sealed  scales  and  allow  one-half  pound,  and  sometimes 
more,  on  every  can  but  when  I  get  my  returns  25  days 
later  I  always  fall  short  on  my  weight  anywhere  from 
50  to  130  lbs.  a  month.  But  when  I  complain  the 
superintendent  will  not  do  anything  to  correct  the 
error.  If  a  farmer  violates  any  of  the  rules  or  laws,  he 
is  hauled  up  and  handed  a  good  stiff  fine,  but  these 
concerns  filch  from  the  farmer,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
bring  them  to  account.  The  market  men  all  seem  to  be 
with  the  company.  R.  S. 

New  York. 

HIS  complaint  is  a  half  century  old.  We  have 
given  it  publicity  during  that  time.  This  may 
have  kept  it  in  check,  but  it  has  not  stopped  the 
abuse  entirely.  Leaders  of  dairy  associations  com¬ 
plain  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  organization,  that 
all  dairymen  do  not  join  and  that  many  do  not  stick. 
Show  us  local  organization  with  a  committee  which 
checks  weights  and  fat  tests  regularly  for  members, 
and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  dairymen  stick  to 
that  association.  It  is  done  in  some  places,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  the  custom  is  not  universal. 


Milk  Prosperity  Under  a  Feudal  System 

In  a  letter  to  the  employes  of  the  Borden  Company, 
A.  W.  Milburn,  the  president,  says  that  1929  has  been 
a  record  year  for  that  company.  He  writes : 

“This  company  is  in  splendid  condition.  Earnings 
for  the  year  1929,  both  gross  and  net,  will  be  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  company’s  history  and  there  is  also  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  earnings  per  share  will  be  the  largest  we 
have  ever  enjoyed.” — New  York  Sun. 

IIE  far-flung  power  of  this  company  may  be  best 
understood  by  the  number  of  its  subsidiaries, 
which  extend  from  coast  to  coast.  For  1929  the 
Borden  subsidiaries  are  listed  as  follows : 

Borden  Realty  Co.,  New  York. 

Borden  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Borden’s  Premium  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Borden  Western  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Borden  Southern  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Borden  Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

The  Borden  Co.,  Ltd.  (Canada),  New  York. 

Borden  Realty  Corp.,  New  York. 

Borden’s  Farm  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Borden’s  Farm  Products  Co.,  Ill.,  New  York. 

Borden’s  Farm  Products  Co.,  Ltd.  (Canada),  New  York. 
Blackhawk  Investment  Co.,  New  York. 
Mansfield-Caughey  Co.,  New  York. 

.J.  M.  Horton  Ice  Cream  Co.,  New  York. 

Reid  Ice  Cream  Corp.,  New  York. 

Ottawa  Dairy,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Cornwall  Dairy  Products,  Cornwall,  Can. 

M'errell- Soule  Co.,  New  York. 

Canadian  Milk  Products,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Merrell-Soule  Co.,  London,  England. 

Dairy  Maid  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Gridley  Dairy  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wieland  Dairy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wieland  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Lakeshire  Cheese  Co.,  Plymouth,  Wis. 

People’s  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kennedy  Dairy  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Aurora  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Thompson’s  Malted  Milk  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Thompson’s  Malted  Milk  Co.,  Trenton,  Ont.,  Can. 

J.  M.  Barron  &  Sons,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  .1.  Olson,  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  D.  Broxham  Dairy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Christiansen  Bros.  Dairy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Freeport  Milk  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Greenview  Farms  Dairy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Clover  Leaf  Milk  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Koenig  Dairy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Clintonville  Milk  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis. 

F.  X.  Baumert  &  Co.,  Inc.,  including  its  subsidiaries, 
United  States. 

W.  A.  Lawrence  &  Son,  Inc.,  United  States. 

Baumert  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canada. 

Ridson  Creamery,  Detroit  and  Environment. 

Gabel  Creamery  Co.,  Detroit. 

Sandusky  Milk  Products  Co.,  Detroit. 

Consumers  Ice  &  Creamery  Co.,  Detroit. 
Schneider-Holmes  Co.,  Detroit. 

Belle  Isle  Creamery  Co.,  Detroit. 

International  Milk  Products  Co.,  Detroit. 

The  Furnas  Ice  Cream  Companies,  Indianapolis,  Terre 
Haute.  Ft.  Wayne  and  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Akron 
and  Columbus,  O. 

Muldoon  Dairy  Co..  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  City  Dairies  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chateau  Cheese  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Moyneur  Co-operative  Creamery,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Laurentian  Dairy,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Moore  &  Ross,  Inc.,  including  its  subsidiaries,  Columbus 
and  Central  Ohio. 

Noaker  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio. 
Hamilton  Milk  Co.,  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio. 
Central  Ohio  Dairy  Co.,  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio. 
South  Chicago  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jersey  Ice  Cream  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Marshfield  Milk  Co.,  Marshfield,  Wis. 

Racine  Pure  Milk  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Schmitt  Bros.,  Blue  River,  Wis. 

Dairy  Dale,  New  York. 

Walker-Gordon,  New  York. 

Sharpless  &  Hender,  New  York. 

Springfield  Dairy  Products,  New  York. 

A.  II.  Barber  Co.,  New  York. 

Creameries  Inc.  of  San  Francisco. 

The  report  does  not  include  the  large  number  of 
aggressive  and  competitve  distributors  of  the  New 
York  milk  market  of  15  years  ago  absorbed  by  the 
Borden  Company,  such  as  Clover  Farms,  Empire 
Dairy,  Central  Dairy,  Evans  Dairy  and  a  score  of 
others  in  this  class  of  milk  dealers. 

In  1921  its  net  earning  on  capital  stock,  after  de¬ 
ducting  depreciation  and  taxes,  was  $5.72  a  share 
of  $50  face  value.  Since  then  it  has  averaged  $10.40 
a  share  or  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Corporations  of  this  character  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  business  concerns.  They  take  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  feudal  system  that  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages.  The  discovery  of  gunpowder 
broke  up  the  feudal  system.  If  we  keep  on  en¬ 
couraging  this  form  of  holding  company  or  trust  in 
America  as  they  have  expanded  of  late  in  many  in¬ 
dustries,  we  shall  need  a  more  powerful  explosive 
than  gunpowder  to  blow  them  out  of  their  entrenched 
positions.  There  is  nothing  personal  in  this  con¬ 
ception.  The  history  of  the  world  is  but  the  record 
of  a  struggle  for  authority  and  power.  We  have  a 
League  of  Nations  to  prevent  future  wars.  It  might 
be  well  to  have  a  league  of  workers  to  prevent  in¬ 
dustrial  monopoly. 


Cyrus  Weeks  Shaw 

ORTICULTURE  lost  two  outstanding  members 
in  the  year  1929.  One  of  these,  Cyrus  Weeks 
Shaw,  of  Mountainville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  at  his  home  on 
September  20,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  In  his  15th 
year  Mr.  Shaw  accompanied  his  father  and  his 
family  from  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  to  Orange  County. 


Later  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  dairy  farm, 
and  converted  it  into  a  conspicuously  successful  or¬ 
chard  farm.  During  the  span  of  his  long  and  useful 
life,  Mr.  Shaw  devoted  himself  to  community  in¬ 
terests.  He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Grange 
and  served  as  lecturer  of  his  local  Mountainville 
Grange  for  15  years.  He  was  not  only  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  fruit  grower  but  a  well-read  man  of  broad 
sympathies  and  exceptional  understanding  of  human 
and  civil  problems.  He  was  strong  and  fearless 
in  his  defense  of  everything  which  stood  the  test  of 
his  good  judgment  and  discerning  mind.  Cyrus 
Shaw  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend.  As  such  he 
will  ever  remain  with  us  a  treasured  memory. 


Dwight  Slater  Beckwith 

NOTHER  horticultural  pioneer  passed  on  from 
human  troubles  in  early  October.  Dwight 
Slater  Beckwith  was  a  native  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  devoted  his  65  active  years  to  apple  culture.  In 
his  early  days  spraying  was  unknown.  The  scab 
went  with  the  apple.  Sheep  in  the  orchard  to  eat 
the  “drops”  was  the  only  hope  of  apples  free  from 
worms.  Trees  were  headed  high  that  the  fruit  may 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  livestock  in  the  pastured  or¬ 
chards.  Mr.  Beckwith  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
the  spray,  to  low-head  the  trees,  and  to  abandon 
the  pasture  for  well-tilled  orchards.  He  saw  trans¬ 
portation  progress  from  the  springless  wagon,  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  finally  to  the  I’efrigerator  express 
car.  Mr.  Beckwith  was  a  kindly  gentleman,  his 
home  life  was  happy,  his  manner  of  speech  was  soft 
and  yet  firm  when  convinced  he  was  right.  He  had 
faith  in  God  and  in  America  and  particularly  in 
Western  New  York.  He  had  unfailing  hope  for  the 
triumph  of  right,  and  was  respected  and  loved  by 
his  family  and  his  associates. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week 

This  will  be  held  at  the  State  House,  Trenton,  Jan. 
14-17,  with  exhibits  in  the  State  Armory.  The  follow¬ 
ing  14  State  agricultural  societies  will  have  meetings 
during  the  week  as  follows :  State  Grange  Executive 
Committee,  Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  State  Poultry  Association,  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance  Association,  Baby  Chick  Association,  Potato  As¬ 
sociation,  Alfalfa  Association,  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation,  Guernsey  Association,  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Beekeepers’  Association,  Vocational  Teachers’  Con¬ 
ference,  Horticultural  Society,  Church  Conference,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Committee. 

At  these  special  gatherings  and  the  general  meetings 
there  will  be  addresses  by  prominent  speakers  on  topics 
of  interest  to  New  Jersey  farm  and  home  life,  discus¬ 
sions  and  demonstrations. 


Winter  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  severe  ice  storm  struck  this  part  of  the  county 
the  middle  of  December.  Telephone  and  electric  light 
poles  strewed  the  highways.  We  were  all  very  glad  to 
have  telephone  service  again.  The  scenery  was  mag¬ 
nificent.  The  sun  shining  through  the '  ice,  which 
coated  every  tree  and  shrub,  was  a  wonderful  sight, 
even  every  building  was  fringed  with  icicles.  The  sun¬ 
sets  are  extremely  beautiful  this  time  of  year  up  here 
in  Northern  New  York  with  the  glorious  shades  of 
red,  gold,  pink  and  mauve. 

Local  market  reports  of  turkeys  are  about  the  same 
as  at  Thanksgiving.  Turkeys  bring  50c  per  lb.,  and 
chickens  from  28  to  32c  per  lb.  Some  sales  of  ducks 
brought  35c  per  lb. 

At  present  farmers  are  busy  pressing  hay.  This  is 
done  by  two  or  three  experienced  men  who  have  a 
tractor  and  hay  press,  and  go  from  farm  to  farm. 
Heavy  pork  is  bringing  now  on  the  market  12c  per  lb., 
and  pigs  16c  per  lb. 

The  dangerous  condition  of  the  roads  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  with  the  Christmas  trade  as  no  one  who  did  not 
have  to  go  out  would.  The  mail  men  deserve  great 
praise  for  being  so  faithful.  Just  when  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  the  worst  the  mail  is  the  heaviest. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  cov¬ 
ered  the  earth  with  a  white  blanket.  May  New  Year’s 
be  a  happy  one  to  all.  ‘  l.  o.  c. 


Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  an  old-fashioned  white 
Christmas,  with  plenty  of  sleighing  for  those  so  in¬ 
clined.  Many  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  county 
drove  their  sleighs  instead  of  their  autos,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  roads  were  quite  icy.  Sleigh-bells  jingled 
merrily  as  farmers  drove  to  stations  to  meet  trains 
bringing  members  of  the  family  home  for  the  reunions 
that  go  with  holidays.  Farmhouse  windows  showed 
Christmas  trees,  bells  and  wreaths.  In  the  city  of 
Hudcon  there  was  a  shortage  of  Christmas  trees,  though 
several  hundred  had  been  purchased  for  supply ;  the 
city  residents  drove  out  into  the  farm  section  of  the 
county  and  bought  trees  of  the  different  farmers.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  it  were  pine,  hemlock  or 
cedar,  they  were  glad  to  get  any  kind  that  was  on  hand ; 
some  beautiful  wreaths  were  made  of  laurel,  others  of 
running  pine. 

Turkeys  that  were  too  small  for  sale  at  Thanksgiving 
found  a  ready  market  the  week  before  Christmas  when 
buyers  came  looking  for  them.  Christmas  geese  were 
in  great  demand  ;  the  supply  was  not  one-quarter  large 
enough.  Ducks  were  readily  sold  also.  Farmers  have 
nearly  all  finished  their  Winter  butchering  for  home 
consumption. 

In  the  various  churches  throughout  the  county  there 
was  the  usual  tree,  and  special  services ;  carols  were 
sung  by  many  groups,  and  at  midnight  the  various 
bells  were  rung. 

Native  white  potatoes  sell  for  55c  a  peck,  butter  48c  a 
lb.,  eggs  54c  a  dozen  in  trade  at  country  stores.  Buy¬ 
ers  paid  27c  a  lb.  for  chickens,  25c  a  lb.  for  ducks,  30c 
a  lb.  for  geese,  45c  a  lb.  for  turkeys,  and  44c  for  squabs, 
the  week  before  Christmas.  These  were  for  live  weight, 
and  the  buyer  took  them  with  him.  e.  a.  h. 
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"As  thou  sowest, 


so  shalt  thou  reap” 

FRUITFUL  indeed  is  the  money  spent  by  the  farmer  for 
high  quality  seed.  For  here  is  not  only  an  investment  that 
is  returned  many-fold,  but  also  a  crop  insurance  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  In  an  item  so  essential  to  success,  it  is  indeed  short¬ 
sighted  to  gamble  on  the  long  chance  of  saving  a  few  dollars 
by  using  seed  of  uncertain  origin. 

High  quality  seed  is  chosen  and  certified  by  men  who  are 
scientifically  and  practically  trained  in  just  this  work.  When 
certified  seed  is  used  good  stands  and  high  yields  are  insured, 
other  factors  being  equal. 


Sow  high  quality  seed  and  reap,  not  the  “tares,”  but  the 
most  profitable,  marketable  crops  your  acreage  can  produce. 


Agriculture  and  transportation  are  linked  closely  as  the 
nation’s  two  basic,  essential  industries.  Experience  has  shown 
that,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  there  is  no  greater  asset  than 
farsightedness. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester.  N,  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N,  Y.  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1  08,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Suaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoutrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAliK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


it  4  n*T  COLORED  WOOL  tor  RUGS,  SI. 15  lb. 

YARN  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

*  iaSAIl  Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Wanted 


Eastern  Mink,  Coon  and  Foxes.  Plaee 
your  own  honest  valuation.  Ship  by 
P.  P.  to  O.  FEKUIS  &  00.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Mothers . .  .Watch 
Children’s  COLDS 


COMMON  head  colds  often  “settle”  in 
throat  and  chest  where  they  may  become 
dangerous.  Don’t  take  a  chance— at  the  first 
sniffle  rub  on  Children’s  Musterole  once  every 
hour  for  five  hours. 

Children’s  Musterole  is  just  good  old  Mus¬ 
terole,  you  have  known  so  long,  in  milder  form. 

Working  like  the  trained  masseur,  this  fa¬ 
tuous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  camphor,  men¬ 
thol  and  other  ingredients  brings  relief  natur¬ 
ally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  circu¬ 
lation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 

Keep  full  strength  Musterole  on  hand,  for 
adults  and  the  milder — Children’s  Musterole 
for  little  tots.  All  druggists. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


One  Day  At  a  Time 

One  day  at  a  time,  with  its  failures  and 
fears. 

With  its  hurts  and  mistakes,  with  its 
weakness  and  tears, 

With  its  portion  of  pain  and  its  burden 
of  care , 

One  day  at  a  time  we  must  meet  and 
must  bear. 

One  day  at  a  time  to  be  patient  and 
strong, 

To  be  calm  under  trial  and  sweet  under 
wrong ; 

Then  its  toiling  shall  pass  and  its  sorrow 
shall  cease ; 

It  shall  darken  and  die,  and  the  night 
shall  bring  peace. 

One  day  at  a  time — but  the  day  is  so 
long. 

And  the  heart  is  not  brave  and  the  soul 
is  not  strong. 

O  Thou  pitiful  Christ,  be  Thou  near  all 
the  way ; 

Give  courage  and  patience  and  strength 
for  the  day. 

Swift  cometh  His  answer,  so  clear  and 
so  sweet ; 

“Yea,  I  will  be  with  thee,  thy  troubles 
to  meet :  ‘ 

I  will  not  forget  thee,  nor  fail  thee,  nor 
grieve  ; 

I  will  not  forsake  thee ;  I  never  will 
leave.” 

Not  yesterday’s  load  we  are  called  on 
to  bear, 

Nor  the  morrow’s  uncertain  and  shadowy 
care  ; 

Why  should  we  look  forward  or  back 
with  dismay? 

Our  needs,  as  our  mercies,  are  but  for 
the  day. 

One  day  at  a  time,  and  the  day  is  His 
day ; 

He  hath  numbered  its  hours,  though  they 
haste  or  delay. 

Ills  grace  is  sufficient;  wc  walk  not 
alone;  • 

As  the  day,  so  the  strength  that  He 
giveth  His  own. 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint. 


Another  Busy  Bee  Club 

Last  April  someone  wrote  of  their 
“Neighborhood  Busy  Bee  Club,”  and 
hoped  others  would  be  formed.  I  am 
writing  about  ours,  which  we  call  the 
“Brook vale  Busy  Bees.”  We  organized 
Feb.  15,  1928,  and  have  held  meetings  at 
the  members’  homes  every  two  weeks,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  came  on  a  holiday;  then  we 
would  put  the  meeting  over  another  week. 
The  greatest  number  of  members  we  ever 
had  was  13,  but  now  we  have  only  10. 
Our  dues  are  10  cents  a  month.  We  meet 
just  before  noon,  and  our  hostess  serves 
a  lunch,  only  three  articles  of  food,  and 
coffee  or  tea.  We  do  sewing,  Christmas 
work,  reed  work,  lamp  shades,  anything 
we  want  to  and  visit. 

The  previous  year,  we  held  a  picnic  at 
the  home  of  one  of  our  members  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  her  ankle,  and 
as  it  was  her  birthday  month,  each  one 
gave  her  a  10-cent  gift  as  a  little  sur¬ 
prise.  Last  year  we  gave  each  member 
a  dollar  gift,  from  the  treasury.  This 
year  we  held  our  picnic  at  a  city  park 
with  30  present,  several  visitors  and  the 
children  of  members. 

Three  times  we  have  been  entertained 
by  neighbors  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
B.  B.  B.,  but  who  enjoy  coming  to  our 
meetings  occasionally.  We  also  had  one 
theater  party,  paid  for  by  the  club,  and 
a  Christmas  tree  last  year.  Ages  of  mem¬ 
bers  range  from  30  to  80,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  good  times.  I.  F.  G. 


Canning  Milk 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  can¬ 
ning  of  milk  would  say  I  have  canned 
milk  for  a  number  of  years;  have  found 
it  most  satisfactory  and  very  practical. 
It  is  so  little  trouble  to  can,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  sealed  keeps  perfectly.  I  have  kept 
some  more  than  a  year;  it  was  perfectly 
sweet  at  end  of  year.  One  may  can  a 
few  pints  at  a  time.  The  cream  whips 
well  and  the  scalded  taste  not  noticeable 
if  a  little  flavoring  is  used. 

Now  as  to  where  T  obtained  the  rule, 
why,  from  The  It.  N.-Y.,  of  course.  It 
is  original  from  one  of  your  readers.  I 
cut  it  out  and  pasted  it  on  inside  cover 
of  my  cook  book. 

Let  the  milk  cool  for  12  liours  or  more, 
then  skim,  putting  cream  in  one  can  and 
milk  in  another.  Place  rubbers,  partly 
seal,  and  put  cans  in  any  vessel  with  a 
false  bottom.  Separate  cans  by  means 
of  pieces  of  cloth,  unless  you  have  enough 
cans  to  pack  tight.  Fill  in  tepid  water 
until  the  cans  are  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  covered.  Let  water  come  to  a  boil 
and  boil  moderately  30  minutes.  _  Remove 
cans  and  seal  at  once.  Store  in  a  cool 

cellar.  ,  . 

I  cannot  say  just  how  long  ago  the 
recipe  was  printed,  but  think  it  must  be 
six  or  seven  years  at  any  rate.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  the  reader  who  sent  this  for¬ 
mula  is  still  a  reader;  would  like  her  to 
know  that  canned  milk  at  home  through 


her  efforts  is  very  useful  and  practical, 
and  I  thank  her  most  sincerely. 

MRS.  G.  R.  T. 


Ways  to  Use  Canned 
Vegetables 

Corn  Pudding. — One  pint  can  corn,  two 
cups  milk,  two  eggs,  one  large  mild  onion, 
one  sweet  pepper,  salt  to  taste.  Beat  eggs, 
add  milk,  minced  onion,  red  pepper  cut 
in  narrow  strips.  Mix  all  thoroughly 
and  bake  in  glass  oven  dish  or  casserole 
in  moderate  oven  in  dish  of  water  until 
custard  is  set. 

Corn  Chowder. — Fry  M  lb.  salt  pork 
until  brown  (cut  in  cubes).  Add  one 
quart  sliced  potatoes,  three  sliced  onions. 
Cover  with  water  and  cook  until  potatoes 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


111  —  Utility  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
17-in.  contrasting 
and  2  yds.  of  1-in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


112 — One-piece  Coat 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-iu.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  iy2  yds. 
of  39-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


134— Youthful  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  lace  and 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


110 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2V4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  lace,  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  %  yd. 
of  1-in.  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


are  done.  Add  pint  can  corn.  Add  three 
pints  rich  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Let  boil  tip  once.  Serve  with  oyster 
crackers  or  common  butter  crackers. 

Canned  Corn  Stew. — Heat  three  pints 
rich  milk,  add  three  tablespoons  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  or  paprika  to  taste.  Add 
one  pint  can  corn.  Serve  at  once  with 
crackers  and  grated  cheese. 

Canned  Greens  With  Salad  Dressing. 
— Boil  canned  greens  with  wafer-thin 
slices  of  salt  pork  until  pork  is  tender. 
Pack  in  mold  and  turn  out  on  serving- 
plate.  Make  border  of  sliced  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  serve  with  salad  dressing. 

Tomato  Escallop. — One  can  (pint)  to¬ 
mato,  two  cups  bread  or  cracker  crumbs, 
one  minced  onion,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  sugar.  Butter  baking  dish, 
put  in  layer  of  crumbs,  layer  seasoned 
tomatoes,  dot  with  butter  and  repeat, 
having  buttered  crumbs  on  top.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  and  serve  with  grated 
cheese. 

Salad  Dressing. — Mix  two  tablespoons 
flour,  five  tablespoons  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  mustard  and  a 
little  paprika.  Add  two  beaten  eggs,  one 
cup  boiling  water  and  %  cup  strong  vine¬ 
gar.  Cook  until  thick.  When  cool  add 
equal  amount  whipped  cream. 

MRS.  J.  A.  A. 
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FREE 

toYou 


Kalamazoo  Stoves 
lid  Hanses  approved 
by  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute 


•  Institute 


All  prices 
slightly  higher 
in  the  far  West 


FREE — NEW — ready  for  YOU... this  sensational,  money-saving  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Book  ...Still  Greater  Values,  Radically  Reduced  First  Payments, 
FREE  FREIGHT.  Spring  SALE  prices  now  in  effect.  Mail  coupon! 

200  Styles  and  Sizes  with  a  cheerful,  colorful  Kalamazoo 

More  colorful,  more  attractive  Coal  and  porcelain  enamel  Coal  and  Wood,  or 
Wood  Ranges  and  Combination  Gas  and  Combination  Gas  and  Coal  range.  Your 
Coal  Ranges  with  new  features — NEW  choice  of  Nile  Green,  Pearl  Gray,  Delft 
Gas  Stoves — NEW  Oil  Ranges — im-  Blue,  Ivory  Tan,  or  Black  trimmed  in 
proved  Furnaces — Cabinet  Heaters —  glistening  nickel — as  easy  to  clean  as  a 
Gasoline  Ranges — Electric  Ranges.  .  .  china  dish.  Modernize  your  kitchen- 
200  styles  and  sizes  of  quality  stoves,  beautify  your  home.  All  Kalamazoo 
ranges  and  furnaces.  Also  Washing  ranges  approved  by  Good  Housekeep- 


ffFSUESS 


erators,  and  other 
Household  Goods 
— ^all  Big  Values. 

Factory  Prices 
Save  You  16  to  i/£ 

Write  today  —  a 
thrill  for  thrifty 
families  on  every 
page!  More  bar¬ 
gains  than  in  20 
big  stores.  Factory 
Prices  that  save  you 
Yi  to  3G.  Values 
that  are  unbelievable.  Quality  that  is 
unbeatable.  Easy  terms  that  make  your 
dreams  of  beauty  and  comfort  come 
true. 

750,000  Satisfied  Customers 

Send  for  this  new  book !  Read  how 
750,000  satisfied  customers  have  made 
big  savings  by  buying  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Learn  about  Kalamazoo’s  29-year 
reputation  for  highest  quality.  Find  out 
about  Kalamazoo’s  easy  terms,  as  low 
as  $3  dozen,  $3  monthly  and  a  Year  to 
Pay — Kalamazoo’s  30-day  FREE  Trial 
and  360  days’  approval  test — Kalama¬ 
zoo’s  g-Y  ear  Guarantee  on  materials 
and  workmanship — -Kalamazoo’s  $100,- 
000  hank  bond  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
— Kalamazoo’s  24-hour  shipments. 

Choice  of  5  Colors 

Mail  Coupon !  See  how  you  can  bright¬ 
en  your  kitchen  and  lighten  your  work 


Send  (Js  a  Rougli  Sketch  of  Your  Home 
We’ll  Send  You  FREE  Furnace  Plans 


If  you  are  interested  in  a 
furnace  just  send  us  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of 
your  house.  We’ll  furnish 
FREE  plans — show  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  install  your  own 
furnace.  Thousands  have. 
Exclusive  Kalamazoo  fur¬ 
nace  features  are:  Hot  Blast 
Fire  Pot — new  ring  type  ra¬ 
diators — easy  shaking  grates 
— upright  shaker.  You  save 
from  $40  to  $00  on  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  furnace.  Y7ou  make 
another  saving  of  $50  by 
installing  it  yourself. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at 
left  to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 


Gasoline 


Dear  Sirs  :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


Range; 


Address 


“We  received  the  range  in  good  condition. 

very  well  pleased  with  it.  It 

lias  proved  satisfactory  in  PWPBBfyj 

every  respect.  Everyone  see- 

ing  it  exclaims,  ‘Oh!  what  a  QD 

pretty  stove!’  It  is  the  best 

heater  and  baker  weever had.” 

W.  I*.  Shaffstail  and  AVife, 

R.F.D.  No.  2,  Franklin,  Pa. 


Received  our  ‘Peerless’  in  perfect  order.  We  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  duplicate 
it  at  any  of  the  stores  or  fac¬ 
tories  in  Chicago  for  less  than 

t  $150. 00  to  $175.00.” 

Mrs.  Herman  DeWitt, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Household 


Goods 


RADICALLY  REDUCED 
DOWN  PAYMENTS 


STILL 

GREATER 

VALUES 


FREE 

FREIGHT 


MAIL  i 
COUPON  I 

f°Free  Book 


A  Kalamazoo 

gfAW  Direct  toYou’ 
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Cow  Tone  is  an  unexcelled  conditioner  for 
milk-producing  cows.  Indorsed  by  some 
of  the  highest  veterinarians  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  recognized  as  an  extremely 
valuable  general  tonic  for  the  herd  when 
under  the  strain  of  forced  production. 

Cow  Tone  supplies  the  mineral  deficien¬ 
cies  so  readily  exhausted  when  a  cow  is 
yielding  her  maximum  of  milk,  and  if  you 
are  not  already  using  it,  we  suggest  that 
you  buy  a  box  at  once  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  why  so  many  dairymen  feed  it  to 
their  cows. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  will  testify  as 
to  its  conditioning  qualities,  and  thou¬ 
sands  will  also  testify  that  they  have 
bought  it  regularly  for  years.  More  than 
thirty  years  of  experience  lies  back  of  our 
manufacturing  process.  More  than  thirty 
year's  of  success  for  us  is  the  result  of  as 
many  years  of  success  for  those  who  have 
continually  used  Cow  Tone. 

Cow  Tone  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  your  money  will  be  gladly  re¬ 
funded. 


OUR  HUSBANDS  COMPANY 

Lyndon,  Vermont 


COW-TONE 


There  are  four  sizes  of  Cow  Tone  boxes:  the  small  box, 
50c:  the  large  box,  $1:  the  20-pound  box,  $4:  and  the 
40-pound  box,  $7.50.  Other  O-H  products  include 
Cows’  Belief  Ointment,  for  Udder  and  Teats,  small 
box.  50c  and  large  box,  $1:  and  Calves'  Cordial,  an 
Intestinal  Astringent  for  cows  and  calves,  per  box,  50c. 
All  O-H  products  are  sold  at  local  gram  stores,  drug 
stores  and  general  stores  or  we  will  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  United  States  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


FREE — Our  new  illustrated  O-H  Cow 
Book  of  24  pages  containing  valuable 
information  for  dairymen  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  on  request.  Fill  in 
coupon  below  and  mail  today. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Brings  A  Heci  Itliy  Profit 
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Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Oainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Rome  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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A  DOLLAR  nr 
BOOK  for^lOt 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — -Milk,  40-qt.  ean,  delivered,  qt., 
9c;  special  from  Jersey  herds,  qt..  10c;  cows, 
fresh,  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $900;  grades, 
$100  to  $175:  beef  cows  and  bulls.  100  lbs..  $12 
to  $14:  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20:  good  to  prime,  $12 
to  $16;  pork,  dressed,  light,  80  to  100  lbs., 

$14  lo  $10:  heavy,  100  lbs.,  $10  to  $12;  fowls, 
heavy,  live,  lb..  28  to  30c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.. 
35  to  38o:  geese,  lb.,  20  to  22e;  ducks,  lb.,  20 
to  22e;  rabbits,  lb..  10  to  18c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  45  to  50c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special,  qt..  18  to  20c:  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  50 
to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  50  to 
52c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  48  to  49c;  cheese, 

whole  milk,  lb.,  33  to  38c;  cottage,  lb.,  15  to 
20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz..  55  to  60e:  fowls, 
ib..  42  to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  geese,  lb.,  38  lo  40c; 

turkeys,  lb.,  39  to  45c;  pork  loin,  8  to  10  lbs., 
lb.,  21  lo  25c;  sausage  meat,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 

cabbage,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  potatoes,  pk.,  47  to  49c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  honey,  cap,,  25 
to  28c.  F.  A.  0. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  past  week  lias  been  rather  quiet  except 
for  the  usual  holiday  activity.  No  sharp  price 
changes  occurred.  Apples,  cabbage,  celery, 
onions,  potatoes  and  tomatoes  have  continued  in 
good  demand. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good, 
market  firm.  Various  varieties,  ordinary,  50c 
to  $1.  Baldwins,  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.25.  Large 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  few  higher.  McIntosh  or¬ 
dinary,  $2  to  $3:  large  fancy,  mostly  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  fen.  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy,  Staymans, 
$2.25  to  $2.75  box.  Va.  Yorks,  ordinary,  75c  to 
$1  bn.  liskt.  Me.  and  N.  II.  Baldwins,  $4  to  $5; 
few  higher  bid. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std.  bti. 
box.  Tex.,  erts.,  $2.50  lo  $2.75;  poorer  low  as 
$2. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native  mostly  CO  to  85c  std.  bn.  box. 
N.  Y.,  $1.75  to  $2  100-lb.  sack.  Native  Savov, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.  S.  C.,  1%-bu.  liamp.,  $1.90 
to  $2.  Fla.  Wakefield,  $2  to  $2.25  1%  bu. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  cut  off.  75c  to  $1.10;  few  fancy,  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales, 
75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif.,  small  erts.,  belid., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  14-bbl.  erts.,  Howes,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  few 
fancy  higher. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bclis..  Pascal,  $4  lo  $5  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.,  2-3  erts..  washed,  $3  to  $3.50.  Calif., 
erts..  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  50  to  CO  cukes,  $8  to  $11  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  ord.,  $3  to  $4.50  crt.  Ariz., 
erts.,  $5  to  $C. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb,  bags  No. 
1  Mass,  yellows.  $1.75  to  $2.  N.  Y.  and  Minn., 
mostly  $2  to  $2.15.  Spanish,  %  ease,  mostly 
$2.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags.  $2.55  to  $2.60.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  CO  bchs.,  h.h.,  $2  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Va.,  poor  to  ord.,  25  to  75c.  Texas,  90e  to 
$1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  mostly  20  to  30e;  few  32e  lb. 
Ohio,  h.h.,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25  8-lb.  bskt. 
Cuba,  8-bskt.  erts.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Hay.- — Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern,  $17.50  to 
$21.50.  Clover  mixed,  $20.50  to  $21.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
40 %c;  firsts,  37  to  40c;  seconds,  35  to  36%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  55c;  white  extras,  54c;  fresh  eastern, 
53  to  54c  dozen. 

Cheese. — Market  firm:  N.  Y.  twins  held,  25 
to  28c;  fresh.  22%  to  24%c:  western  twins  held, 
25  to  28c,  fresh,  22%  to  24o  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  pea.  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50 
100-11).  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  fair,  no  price 
changes  noted. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  34  to  35c; 
clothing,  28  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing,  41e; 

clothing.  35  to  3Ge;  %  blood,  combing,  41  to 
42c;  clothing.  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing,  41 
to  42c;  clothing,  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  83  to 
85c;  clothing,  73  of  77c;  %  blood,  combing,  83 
to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c:  %  blood,  combing, 
78  to  81c;  clothing,  75  to  78c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  70  to  75e;  clothing,  C7  to  70c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  83  to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  % 

blood,  combing.  83  to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c; 
%  blood,  combing,  73  to  76c;  clothing,  70  to  72c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

The  light  supply  of  hogs  at  Brighton  this 
week  sold  at  prices  mostly  50c  higher  than  a 
week  ago,  $10.25  to  $11.25,  taking  the  bulk, 
with  demand  active.  Supply  of  butcher  cattle 
and  vealers  was  light,  market  firm  with  some 
sales  lower  grade  cows  25c  higher,  demand  fair. 
Bulk  common  and  medium  cows  sold  from  $4.50 
to  $7.  Low  cutters  and  cutters  $3.50  to  $4.50. 
Bulls.  $6.50  to  $7.50.  Medium  and  elioice  veal¬ 
ers  $8.50  to  $12.50.  Gull  and  common  $0  to 
$8.50.  A  few  prime  vealers  earned  $14.  Tlie 
light  supply  of  lambs  sold  at  mostly  steady 
prices,  $11.50  to  $14.50  taking  the  bulk  with 
a  few  culls  down  to  $9.  There  was  no  milk 
cow  market  account  of  holiday. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1.300,  good . $13.00@14.00 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 13.50@  14.00 

800  up,  medium  . 11.75@13.50 

Common  .  9.00@11.75 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@11.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.00®  9.75 

Common  and  medium  .  6.75®  9.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.75®  6.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  9.50@10.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.25®  9.50 

Calves,  500  down.  ined.  to  eh . 13.00®  18.00 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00®  13.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .18.50@20.00 

Medium  . 15.00®  18.50 

Cull  and  common  .  8.00@15.00 

IIOGS 


Hv.v.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  eh.  .$10.00®  10.35 
Med.  wts..  200  to  250,  med.  to  eh. .  .10.25@10.45 


Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  eh . 10. 35®  10. 45 

Lt.  its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.25@10.45 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 10.00®  10.45 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.25@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  ch . $14.00@14.50 

92  down,  medium  . 12.00®  14.00 

All  wts.,  common  . 10.50®  12.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  8.50@11.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  eh .  5.50®  7.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  eh .  5.00®  0.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  3.00®  5.50 


Banks  Refuse  Loans 
on  Quack  Grass  Farms 

In  many  states  quack  grass  and  thistles  have  be¬ 
come  such  a.  menace  that  banks  are  refusing  loans  on 
weed-infested  farms.  Somo  banks  even  threaten  to 
call  loans  on  such  farms. 

There  is.  however,  a  solution  to  the  problem  which 
is  endorsed  by  authorities  and  by  farmers  who  have 
applied  it. 

It  is  known  as  the  WEED  HOG:  an  implement  that 
looks  like  a  harrow  but  digs  like  a  plow. 

And  how  it  D-I-G-S.  Without  adding  weights,  its 
spiral  teeth  go  in  PLOW  DEPTH  and  rip  out  quack. 
ROOTS  and  ALL.  Then  they  shake  the  stuff  on  top 
to  be  killed  by  the  suu  and  air. 

Makes  Perfect  Seed  Beds 

The  WEED  HOG  is  more  than  the  solution  to  the 
weed  control  problem  for  it  lias  many  uses  on  every 
farm. 

It  does  everything  a  spring-tooth  harrow  will  do 
and  many  tilings  a  spring-tooth  can’t  do.  For  one 
thing,  with  the  WEED  HOG  clogging  in  trash  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible. 

It  makes  deep,  well-mixed  seed  beds — the  kind  that 
potatoes  thrive  in.  It  rips  up  and  mixes  corn  and 
small  grain  stubble  deep  and  leaves  the  land  ready 
for  tho  drill  or  planter.  It  is  an  excellent  orchard 
cultivator  and  a  crackerjack  alfalfa  renovator. 

Works  in  Any  Kind  of  Soil 

The  WEED  HOG,  with  its  rugged,  flexible  frame 
works  in  any  kind  of  soil.  And  in  stony  land  it’s 
about  the  only  tool  that  can  dig  under  and  around 
rocks.  Its  teetli  are  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFB 
against  BREAKING  and  STRETCHING. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  bulletin  on  Weed  Control  and 
illustrated  pamphlet  which  shows  the  WEED  HOG  In 
action. 

Free  Demonstration 

If  you’d  like  to  see  a  WEED  HOG  rip  out  and  kill 
quack  on  your  farm  this  can  he  arranged  WITHOUT 
ANY  OBLIGATION  TO  YOU.  See  coupon  below. 


Babcock  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  N.  Y.  1 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  FREE  bulle¬ 
tin  011  Weed  Control, 
also  folder  showing 
WEED  HOG  in  the 
fields. 


Name  . 

Address  . 

I’d  like  a  FREE  Weed  Hog  demonstration  on  my  farm. 

My  Dealer’s  Name  . 

Address  . 

Tractor  size . Horses,  how  many?.... 

□  Check  here  for  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

The  “WEED  HOG”  is  distributed  by 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO..  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Copper-content 

ROSSM ETAL  %|  1 1  ■ 

galvanized 

is  a  Real  Money  Maker 


GREATER  SAFETY 
BETTER  SILAGE 
MORE  PROFIT 

from  the  ROSSMETAL 
SILO,  now  the  choice  of 
successful  farmers  every¬ 
where.  Gives  protection 
against  fire,  wind-storms 
and  freezing  troubles.  Does 
not  shrink  or  swell  and 
resists  silage  acids.  Keeps 
silage  sweet  and  saves  loss 
from  spoilage.  Can  be  eas¬ 
ily  erected,  last3  a  lifetime 
and  the  height  can  be  in¬ 
creased  at  any  time  at 
a  minimum  cost.  These 
ROSSMETAL  Silo  advan¬ 
tages  make  for  larger 
profits. 

All  these  facts  are  proved 
over  and  over  again  by 
letters  from  Ross  owners. 
Everyone  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  Silo  should  first  read 
“Users  Own  Words.”  It 
is  free — send  for  it  today. 

Easy  terms.  Buy  now  — 
pay  later. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER 
8s  SILO  CO. 

Established  1850 
16  Warder  St. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Write  your  name  on  mar¬ 
gin.  Check  items  which 
interest  you  and  we  will 
send  complete  information. 


Cribs  ■  Cutters 


% 


Oip 


sers 


% 


Stanchions 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses 
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Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  o 
Account  D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

ROOl{  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

”  "  ”  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Obstinate  Wound  in 
Mare’s  Leg 

I  have  a  work  mare  that  kicked  into 
a  manure  fork  while  cleaning  her  stable. 
This  small  hole  was  cleaned  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  and  the  hole  made  larger 
by  the  veterinarian,  and  poulticed  with 
flaxseed  meal.  The  sore  drained  about 
two  weeks  and  then  healed.  Her  leg  re¬ 
mained  swollen  and  hard.  This  mare  had 
kicked  into  the  fork  about  three  inches 
above  the  pastern  joint  on  the  left  hind 
leg.  Her  leg  remained  swollen  and  hard 
for  about  three  weeks,  and  then  a  soft 
spot  formed  just  above  the  pastern.  This 
was  opened  and  drained,  but  now  the 
mare  is  just  as  lame  as  ever.  What 
would  you  advise  doing  to  this  leg? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  g.  s. 

The  condition  described  is  decidedly 
serious,  as  infection  has  spread  in  the 
connective  tissue,  under  the  skin,  and 
may  involve  the  joint.  We  think  it  like¬ 
ly  that  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  was 
opened  by  the  punctured  wound,  or  that 
the  tendon  was  cut  or  severely  bruised. 
If  so,  that  makes  the  matter  complicated 
and  much  more  difficult  to  remedy.  An¬ 
other  possibility  is  that  the  shell  of  the 
bone  (cannon  bone)  was  shattered.  If 
that  happened  the  shattered  part  will 
have  become  diseased  and  separated  from 
the  main  bone,  forming  a  foreign  body 
which  must  be  removed  before  permanent 
healing  can  take  place.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  a  qualified  veterinarian  should 
be  employed  to  cast  and  tie  the  horse, 
render  the  affected  parts  insensitive  by 
injection  of  a  local  anesthetic  and  then 
freely  open  the  original  wound,  if  it  is 
still  discharging,  or  the  new  sinus  or  pipe 
which  is  discharging  pus.  When  that  has 
been  done  the  part  should  carefully  be 
probed  and  any  foreign  body  or  diseased 
bone  removed  by  curetting.  If  the  ten¬ 
don  is  found  diseased  the  diseased  part 
will  have  to  be  cut  away,  or  a  severed 
tendon  may  have  to  be  sutured.  The 
wound  must  then  be  saturated  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  or  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
mercurochrome,  or  other  disinfecting  so¬ 
lution  preferred  by  the  surgeon  and  then 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
iodoform  or  acetanilid  and  seven  parts 
of  powdered  boric  acid,  or  some  other 
good  antiseptic  dusting  powder,  covered 
with  sterilized  cotton,  held  in  place  by 
bandaging.  The  mare  should  then  be  tied 
short  in  a  stall,  so  that  she  will  be  unable 
to  lie  down  or  lick  or  bite  the  part,  and 
the  dressing  should  be  renewed  daily,  un¬ 
til  the  wound  stops  discharging  and  fills 
up  ;  then  it  may  be  wetted  daily  with  an 
astringent  healing  lotion.  “White  lotion” 
is  good  for  that  purpose.  It  is  made  by 
mixing  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zine  in  one  pint 
of  boiled  water.  Label  the  bottle  “Pois¬ 
on”  and  shake  it  well  before  use.  Dash 
the  lotion  upon  the  wound,  several  times 
daily,  but  do  not  remove  the  scab,  as 
healing  goes  on  under  that.  It  may  be 
that  treatment  with  the  antiseptic  pow¬ 
der  and  later  with  the  lotion  will  suffice, 
if  there  is  no  foreign  body  in  the  wound 
and  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  or  bone 
has  not  been  injured.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  a  personal  examination  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  such  an  injury,  that  confident 
advice  may  be  given  relative  to  treatment, 
but  what  we  have  said  may  help  you  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  case. 

A.  S.  A. 


Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus 
News 

R.  L.  Worthley,  Strong,  Me.,  reports 
that  he  recently  sold  four  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  cows  and  two  bulls  to  R.  E.  Gordon, 
Ashland,  N.  H.,  and  a  bull  to  Edgar 
Hills,  Salem,  Me. 

Among  the  recent  sales  from  Briarcliff 
Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  were  20 
heifers  and  a  bull  to  Wm.  Pierson  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  These  are  to  be 
used  as  a  foundation  for  a  new  herd. 
They  also  sold  one  bull  to  the  Dinsmore 
Estate,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  two  heif¬ 
ers  to  Bradford  Ellsworth,  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

S.  E.  Lantz,  Congerville,  Ill.,  reports 
that  during  the  week  of  the  International 
Show  in  Chicago  he  sold  29  cattle  to 
Thirlstane  Ranch,  Inc.,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
These  were  personally  selected  by  R.  M. 
Hamer,  who  has  recently  accepted  the 
position  as  manager  of  this  ranch. 

Chas.  M.  Schwab,  Immergrun  Farm, 
Loretto,  Pa.,  reports  that  Leo  P.  Curtin, 
Cranbury,  N.  «L,  recently  purchased  15 
females  to  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  herd  by  Mr.  Curtin  in  New 
Jersey.  w.  H.  t. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butters,  best,  lb . $0.50(5!  .52 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70 @  .80 

Gathered  . 55(53  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35(5)  .40 

Apples,  doz .  30@  .60 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull  sale,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  10-11. — New  York  State  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Association  annual  meeting,  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11  - 16.  —  Ogden  Livestock  Show, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Jan.  15  -  17.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19.  —  Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N,  Y. 

Jan.  18-25.  —  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Col. 

Jan.  21  -  24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  1. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquesne  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Feb.  4-7.  —  New  York  State  Grange 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Rilev, 
Sen  nett,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  24  -  Mar.  8.  —  Short  course  in  ice 
cream  making.  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .T. 

Mar.  9  -  15.  —  Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar.  17  -  22.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 
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Animal  Depreciation  Less  Than  5% 

On  sturdy  HARDER  stave  silos. 
Many  in  use  for  32  years  are  still 
plumb  and  good  for  many  more 
years. 

Loweet  Prices  of  the  Year  Right  Now! 

Write  f<  r  Harder  Silo  Catalog. 
Low  direct  prices  and  discount. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R1  Cobleskfll,  N.  Y. 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  .-7~\ 

BALANCE  OF  HERD 

Registered  Holsteins 

—  and  — 

Grade  Guernseys 

All  young  with  C.  T.  A.  Records. 

2  SERVICE  BULLS  FARMERS  PRICES 

to  settle  estate.  Owner  died. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS  J-  fci"n3a“ 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 

“Vagrant’s  Pathfinder  of  Keikout  No.  41165.” 

KEIKOUT  FARMS  NASSAU,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It.  Monticello,  Iowa 


Sale  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6,  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  T. 


COLLIE  3PUPS  8AWHIT\E  D 

Beauties — $6.00  and  #13. OO— Pedigreed 

EARL  HARDING  -  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


Wliita  Pnllioc  Natural  stock  and  watch  dogs;  a  child’s 
IT  line  tunics  best  friend.  Puppies  on  approval. 
Circular  free.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings, N.  Y. 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES— Male  and  2  spayed 
females.  Eligible  for  registration  A.  K.  C.  *15 
each.  J.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Jr.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Catalogue.  S.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGERO.  Chimbersburg,  Pa 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLLIE  PUPS— from  a  registered  female, 
$6.00.  Also  brood  matron.  II.  IIUKII,  Thorndike,  Me. 


INTELLIGENT  2  Mos.  Spayed  Female  SHEPHERD  PUPS-S8 

FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS  -  Swanfon,  Vermont 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— Eligible,  black  and  white. 
Reasonable.  IDA  WOODEN  Waterloo,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  U  1 1  p  from  an  excellent  hunting  female 
Half  Breed  ITIHL.C  Spaniel,  $5.  Female,  black  and 
tan  Hound,  $10.  M.  GILMORE  -  Dexter,  New  York 


PURE  BRED 

Males .  $10 

Females....  s 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  Lester  McLean,  Troupsburg, N.  Y. 


RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TER  RI E  It  8 — Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


Airedales 


i  mos.  old.  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier. 
6  mos.  81IADYSIDE  FA  KM,  Madison.  N.Y. 


RABBITS  J 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 


Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $25.06.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00. 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  $30.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


REGISTERED,  Pedigreed  Chinchillas;  While.  Steel,  Grey  Flemish  Gianls 
11  Silver  Martins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRT,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  Vt. 


Your  newly  built  or  remodeled  barn 
can  be  a  dream  of  convenience  and  a 
world  of  satisfaction  —  or  a  nightmare 
of  regrets.  For  nearly  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  now  Louden  has  been  helping 
farmers  plan  and  build  better  barns. 

Thousands  have  found  that  Louden 
planned  barns  cost  less,  to  build  and 
to  operate,  than 
those  usually  erected 
without  suchexpe 


If  you  intend  to  build  or  remodel  send 
at  once  for  details  on  this  important 
barn-building  service.  Check  ^Engi¬ 
neering  Service"  and  mail  coupon. 

Or  if  you  need  equipment  only — check 
the  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Louden  superior  quality  has  been 
known  for  more  than 
60  years.  For  spe¬ 
cific  information  mail 


rienced  plan  help.  Means  More  Than  Good  Barn  Equipment  the  coupon. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 


(Estab.  1867) 


Branches:  Albany  —  Toledo 


FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
St.  Paul  —  San  Francisco 


□  Engineering  Service 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Cow  Stanchions 

□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Watering  Troughs 

□  Manger  Divisions 

□  Manure  Carriers 


LOUDEN:  261 5  Court  St.,Fairfield,  Iowa 

You  may  send  me  full  information  concerning 
the  services  or  products  I  have  checked. 


□  Ventilating  Systems 

□  Cupolas 

□  Barn  Door  Hangers 

□  Garage  Door  Hangers 

□  Hog  House  Equipment 

Name -  □  R0Of  Windows 

□  Hay  Unloading  Tools 

AtJdrcss .  □  Milk  Stools 


IF  IT  PERTAINS  TO  YOUR  BARN,  IT'S  A  JOB  FOR  LOUDEN 


WILLIAM  LOUDEN 

''Agriculture  generally? 
Jsunder  a  debtof  grati¬ 
tude  toWilliam  Louden 
for  his  developments, 
during  the  last  58  years, 
in  labor-saving  barn 
equipment.  He  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  fig¬ 
ures  among  those  who 
hav«  done  most  'or  the 
betterment  of  farm  life 
and  farm  working  con¬ 
ditions." 

The  late  E.T  MEREDITH 
Former  U.  S.  Scc'y 
of  Agriculture. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD— 

BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  PLANS 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


AUCTION  SALE 

January  23rd,  1930 

Sixty  (60)  Head  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 

- INCL  UDING - 

Aged  Cows,  Two-Year-Olds,  Yearlings  and  Heilers 
many  A.  R.  cows 

Federal  Accredited  Herd.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Helderberg  Stock  Farms,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  (Albany  Co.) 

Sale  will  be  held  In  a  warm  barn  — RAIN  or  SHINE 


•ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


T‘ 

Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TARBEU  FARMS,  SinltkvlUe  Flute,  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroD™m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  NY. 


Wyebrook  Hero  3olYd-  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Wyebrook  Supreme  and  Langwater  Horatious  breeding. 

F.  E.  MEYER  -  -  Londonvllle,  New  York 


Registered  guernsey 


Cows,  Bulls,  Heifers.  I.  M. 

KENNEL,  N.  3,  Hone,  Brook,  ft. 


JERSEYS 


Pomlrel  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  See. 


2  THOROUGHBRED  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

One  18  mos.  old,  registered,  at  SIOO;  and  one  6  mos., 
eligible  for  registration,  at  S50.  Both  are  beauties 
from  an  accredited  herd.  Sired  by  Spain’s  imported 
bulls.  None  better  anywhere.  CHANTER  CORNISH, 
144  Halsted  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


For 

Sale 


Reg.  Jersey  Bull 


2%  yrs.  Old.  EDWARD  BERGEN. 
Rosedale  Avc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y, 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CCDDnC  for  killing  rats, 
rtnntio  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Ferrets 


Females,  $5.00;  males,  $4.50;  pair,  $9.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C. 
O.  D.  I).  I*.  McCONNOJfNew  London,  Ohio 


SWINE 


Fifth  Annual  Public  Sale 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

35  Head  Bred  Gilts.  10  Head  Young  Boars 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  29, 1930,  at  12.30  P.M. 

Sale  to  be  held  in  heated  pavilion  at  the 
farm  on  the  concrete  state  road  No.  82,  midway 
between  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania  and  Union- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

This  draft  from  the  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Val¬ 
ley  Farm’s  herd  is  composed  chiefly  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  Zi  Bo — 1928  Ohio  State  Fair  Junior 
Champion.  The  gilts  are  bred  to  three  out¬ 
standing  young  boars — a  son  of  Silver  King,  a 
son  of  The  Ranger  and  a  son  of  Champion  Bill, 
which  was  Junior  Champion  at  the  1929  Ohio 
State  Fair.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY, 
Mortonville,  Pennsylvania. 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  V 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


111/10  Poland  China,  Chester  White  and  llurocs 
£  Good  growthv  pigs  of  any  of  theabove  breeds. 

4  weeks  old— Price  $3.50  each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass.— Tel.  0888-M 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  ',  r  “ 

F.  M .  Pattlngton  A  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.Y. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  $8  00  each.  Ped. 
free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $15.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  7 


PAJW  Black  Percheron 

2  year  olds,  extra  good;  stallion  and  mare,  unrelated; 
matched,  from  ton  sires;  mare  is  bred,  stallion  a  “Laet” 
colt — Price  SS50.  Pair  of  high-grade  Percheron  2 
year  olds;  mare  and  horse;  sound,  kind,  good  size— 

$300,  VERNON  lAFLEli,  Middlesex,  New  York 


700  BRED  EWES 

FOR  SALE— 600  extra  large,  choice  quality  black  faced 
ewes,  yearlings,  2s  ,  3s  and  4-year-olds.  Also  200  large 
sized  Michigan  Delaine  Yearling  Ewes.  ALMOND  B. 

CHAPMAN  A  SONS,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonville,  Penna. 


m/|II,KING  SIIOKTIIORN  BII.I,  CALF  when 
dropped.  Best  in  type,  quality  and  production. 
Accredited.  $35.00.  E.  B.  FOX,  It.  D.  2,  Lowell,  Mnse. 


BRED  DOES  FOR  SALE— Grades 
of  three  breeds,  $25  to  S45. 
Elam  S.  Horst,  R.  1 ,  Ronks,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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HEXCIDE 

i 

ill 

i  S 1 

A 

i 

HEXCIDE 

Disinfectant 

Another  HEX  Product 


POULTRY  LOSSES  caused  by  DISEASE  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  following  a  simple  and  well 
defined  sanitary  program.  Start  with  the  incuba¬ 
tor  and  follow  with  the  brooder  and  laying  houses. 

For  this  purpose  use  HEXCIDE  because: 

*•  ?.EIXCIIDE  wil1  remain  effective  in  contact  with 
faith,  droppings,  etc.  (other  types  of  disinfectants 
become  ineffective.) 

2.  HEXCIDE  does  not  lose  strength  on  exposure  to  air 
—one  gallon  mixed  with  water  makes  forty  gallons 
of  strong  milky  emulsion.  This  mixture  maybe  used 
repeatedly  (other  types  oxidize  and  become  inert.) 

3.  HEXCIDE  does  not  leave  a  salty  deposit  on  metal 
work,  is  non-corrosive  and  will  not  rust  metal. 

4.  HEXCIDE  is  recommended  and  used  by  lar<*e 

successful  poultrymen— follow  their  lead.  &  ’ 

HEXCIDE  may  be  purchased  in  1  or  5  gallon  cans,  30  or  50 
gallon  drums. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  pamphlet  "Poultry  Sanitation.”  If  he 
cannot  supply  you  write  to  us,  or  ask  us  for  it  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  January  15  to  19. 

Tar  Products  Corporation 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


To  Get  EXTRA  Good  Results — 
Add  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap  to  Your  Commercial  Mash 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxtater,  Willow  Brook  Farm,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.,  is  a  successful  breeder 
of  Columbian  Wyandotte  hens  and  Bourbon  turkeys.  She  is  also  a  regular  user  of 
DIAMOND  PICK  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps.  We  quote  from  her  letter  of  Nov.  28th  : 
“Enclosed  tind  check  for  $4  for  100  lbs.  DIAMOND  Beef  Scrap.  It  has  no  equal. 
Please  send  it  at  once  as  my  supply  is  getting  short  and  my  hens  are  going  down  in 
production.  ...  I  have  used  DIAMOND  for  years.  We  add  it  to  commercial 
mashes  and  get  extra  good  results.” 

Don’t  wait  for  your  hens  to  fall  in  production.  Order  DIAMOND  PICK  Meat 
and  Bone  Scraps  now,  and  get  extra  good  results,  even  if  you  are  feeding  a  good 
commercial  mash. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship — 

100-lb.  Bag,  $4.00 — Freight  Prepaid  to  Point*  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  Only 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results  we’ll  refund  your  money.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
of  Scraps  and  Descriptive  Folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Its  Better  Because  Its  Pure 


“quautv*  CHICKS  /  “satisfaction” 

JEVERYD  ODY  WANTS  / 

'  Hfe?. .  You,  too,  can  make  REAL  money  with  DEAN’S  MICHIGAN 
ACCREDITED  “PAY-DAY”  record  egg  producing  chicks! 
Good  layers.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Ducklings,  Turkeys.  Write 
today  for  beautiful  colored  literature  showing  many  breeds. 
You  can’t  afford  to  wait 

DEAN  EGG  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Box  C  B,  Birmingham,  Michigan 

iiiiimum  iwfaiiti  in*MDiP*ii«TitiAi  fnruiiirf-  A.rMfidufcf 


SchwesIeKsTHOROBnED'-?.’; 


HTHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiotully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  / 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Cbick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  20?  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


■I  n  CYTRfl  pUlfYC  SI  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders 

■"  t  A  I  nH  ullluno  mailed  February  15  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big,  Strong. 

Peerless  Chicks  will  make  money  for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as 

Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Prices—  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Beds;  Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.  and  Buff  Orps .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Bock9  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  mixed,  $11  per  hundred.  Assorted,  10c.  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  201,  Lelpslc,  Ohio. 


you  NEED 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Delivery 

made  any  time  you  wish.  Ohio  Accredited!  Stock.  Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept. 
Send  $1.00  today  and  get  the  extra  chicks.  {Upon  delivery  pay  postman  these  prices  plus  postage. 


50 


\  flEWS tS&Bzf  |  Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  .  $7.00 

|HH|[  /  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  B.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  .  .  .  ,  .'.’  .’.  7.75 

l  J  Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orp.,  Bl.  |Min .  8.25 

ZLr ir  White  Minorcas . .  9.25 

v  *  Jersey  Black  Giants;  White  Pekin  Ducklings..........  13.00 

OR  Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds) . 6.75 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  ..  ..  6  25 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  If  desired.  Also  chicks  from  Tancred  foundation  Leghorns  Ohio  R.'O.IP. 
pediarreed  males  and  females.  Get  details  and  prices  on  this  special  stock. 

Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicka 
working  for  us.  Write  today  for  full  details,  also  for  our  catalog. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY 
101  MAIN  STREET  -  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


100 

$13 

15 

16 
18 
25 
13 
10 


500 

$  62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

87.50 
125.00 

62.50 
50.00 


1000 

$120 

140 

150 


ItO 

100 


H FOB  CREATED  ^PROFITS 

atchery  Chicks 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  First 
column  shows  production  for  week  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  26,  and  second,  total  for  the 
eight  weeks  of  the  contest. 

BARBED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . . 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J..., 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ... 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn . 

Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  P.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

F.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada.... 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

II.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y . 

E.  II.  Rucker,  la . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  F.  W.  Wyan.,  N.  H.... 

Jack  Wrennall,  England . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass. 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn .... 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II. .  . . 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruelile’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,.. 

Geo.  Lowry,  Conn . 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

Thomas  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Or6 . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y.... 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y. 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn. 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn 
St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo. 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  . . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  . . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . . 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa. 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn .... 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn . 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y'. .  .  . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. 

Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

Fox  &  Sou  Pltry  Farm,  N. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa. 


15  302 

35  311 
34  363 
29  360 

47  349 

28  278 
54  302 

44  435 

52  210 
24  228 
54  362 

41  269 

29  425 

42  370 

34  301 

43  423 

16  64 

40  334 

33  126 

53  299 
43  188 

48  260 

51  417 

53  402 

42  228 
47  379 

39  288 

11  71 

56  422 
13  43 

49  317 

43  331 

50  418 

54  399 

41  396 

55  448 
20  181 

17  271 

47  265 

55  444 

53  432 

45  407 

56  488 

54  390 
60  450 

56  440 

47  335 

42  263 

21  219 

11  97 

48  418 
32  314 
45  286 

45  341 
54  448 

42  384 

52  419 

40  325 

23  211 

30  209 

12  109 

24  139 

47  358 

57  375 

53  451 

41  375 

36  301 

49  419 

47  435 

46  350 

56  411 
32  266 

50  288 
28  268 
62  440 

57  443 

54  411 

51  357 

45  374 

53  406 

25  295 

30  219 

35  349 

59  377 
62  471 

54  402 

32  333 

49  332 

34  269 

44  297 

51  379 

49  380 

37  340 

45  303 
54  385 

46  312 

48  400 

43  323 

22  235 

60  436 


Hens  Refuse  Dry  Mash 

I  have  a  flock  of  bens  that  got  some 
cold  and  have  gone  back  on  laying.  They 
look  quite  lively,  but  do  not  eat  as  they 
should.  They  eat  the  hard  grain  and 
moist  mash,  but  pay  little  attention  to 
the  dry  mash.  I  do  not  feed  much  moist 
mash.  Is  there  not  some  tonic  or  some¬ 
thing  I  can  give  them  to  bring  them  back 
to  their  feed?  M.  T.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

We  know  that  some  hens  do  not  like 
dry  mash.  Perhaps  they  may  be  broken 
in  to  it,  but  our  plan  is  to  give  them 
.something  that  they  like.  Hens  must  have 
enough  and  he  contented  if  they  are  to 
be  profitable.  In  such  a  case  as  is  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  necessary  that  these  hens 
get  built  up  to  laying  condition  after 
their  illness. 


Raise  Strong  fiea/tfit/  Chicks  in  A 

Martin  MetalRrooder  House 


Y The  Short  Cut  to  Big  Poultry  Profits 

■  Buy  or  hatch  your  chicks  earlier  and  get  higher 


.-  2  It  v«miw  uuu  L  iusuci 

I  prices.  Put  them  in  a  Martin  Metal  Brooder 

■  House  where  they  grow  faster,  stronger,  healthier. 
Martin-ralsedchicks//Ve— and  THRIVE!  J.  E.  Graham. 
Ind.,  writes:  “Raised  498  out  of  500".  R.  M.  Rees, 
Utah,  says:  ‘Had  2  H  -lb.  broilers  in  10  weeks.”  The 
Martin  is  FIREPROOF,  rat  and  weazel  proof,  sanitary, 
dry,  warm — even  in  zero  weather — stove  in  center,  no 
corners,  no  crowding.  Ideally  ventilated  —  free  from 
drafts.  Cool  in  hot  weather.  “Cell-O-Glass”  windows 
admit  sun  s  violet  rays.  Quickly,  easily  converted  into 
Winter  laying  house.  Frank  Braymen  writes:  “This 
Winter  am  averaging  29  eggs  daily  from  36  Pullets.” 
You.  too.  can  make  big  profits  with  a  Martin. 

COUPON  BRINGS  VALUABLE 
HINTS  ON  POULTRY  RAISING 

There’s  a  correct  size  Martin  for  every  farm.  Shipped 
knocked  down— easy  to  put  up.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Low  priced.  W«  pay  freight.  EASY 
PAYMENTS.  Send  Coupon  quick  forall particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  valuable  pointerson  Poultry  Raising.  DoitNow. 

THE  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

711  Longview  Ave. 
Mansfield.  Ohio 


■  The  Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 

711  Longview  Avenue.  MansfiAlri.  flhin 


The  Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 

711  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio- 

Send  all  particulars  of  the  new.  Improved  Martin  Metal 
Brooder  Houses— also  FREE  information  on  profitable 
Poultry  Raising. 

(Mark  Here  for  literature  and  prices  on: 

Q  Metal  Laying  Houses  □  Steel  Corn  Cribs) 
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YOU  RAISE  MORE 

Chicks 

in  a 


MITAL 

BROODER  HOUSE 

Its  circular  shape  and 

— i - ~  ,  .  metal  walls  with  no  dark 

corners,  keep  chicks  from  bunching  up  and 
smothering.  1000  chick  size  brooderstove  with 
52-inch  canopy  provides  ample  heatevenin  zero 
weather  with  small  fuel  consumption.  Abso¬ 
lutely  fire,  rat,  weasel  and  mink  proof.  Perfect 
ventilation,  without  drafts.  Built  in  500  chick 
size  unitsor  in  long  type  houses  m  suitable  for 
continuous broodingsystems.  ft  Shipped. 

Knocked-down.  Man  and  boy  can 

erect  it  quickly.  Write  us 

Agents  wanted,  liberal 
•ommisalons. 

Free  Book 
on  MODERN 


today. 


Poultry  Housing 

This  free  booklet  tells  a 
about  Modern  Poultry 
Houslng.Tells  how  to 
feed  and  manage  for 
best  results.  Remember 
a  ‘Dickelman”  pays  for  Itself. 

DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  333  Forest,  Ohio 


Patent 
No.  1,670. 


Builtof  Calif.  Redwooo.net  water, 

copper  tanks,  double  walls,  dead  air 
space,  double  glass  doors,  egg  turn¬ 
ing  trays,  shipped  set  up  ready  to  use. 

AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

140  Egg  Size  Now  Only  -  - 

250  Egg  Size  Now  Only  -  - 

400  Egg  Size  Now  Only  •  • 

SO  Day sTrial— Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Brooder  prices  slashed. 
Order  now  or  write  for  Free  Catalog.  Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies. 

Warehouses:—  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dallas*  Tex.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  C0.,Box  42  Racine,  Wise. 


,  6) 

1  $13.55 

18.55 

27.55 


Money 

Back 

Guarantee 


MX*'"™ 


if* 


KILLS  WITHOUT/-  wr-  Sore 

to  live 
Satisfaction 

Kills  rats,  mice,  moles  and 
gophers  With  HO  odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  they 
dry  up  in  their  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Get  it 
at  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  extra. 

Sold  by  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  Stores 
ESSENTIAL  MFG.  CO.,  316  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


M  A  K  ET*  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
I  IMrVL  ing  green  cut  bone. 

H  E  N  S  Mann’s  SSSiXTIS. 

■  —  -  —  No  monev  in  nrivaricA.  Hat 

LAY 


No  money  in  advance.  GeD 
free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO 
Box  |0  Milford,  Maas. 


gr\  PURE  NORWEGIAN  f 

Lod  liver  OIL, 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 

Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’j  Sons  Co.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

SOL*  HOT  BROODER 
- _ Broadside  CATALOG 

has  valuable  information  on  bestOil.Coal  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Brooders.  Save  money.  Get  it  before  you  buy. 

Address  H.M.  SheerCo.(Quincy,Ill.Dept.H 


FREE 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Nicrotic  Sores  on  Ram 

We  have  bought  a  carload  of  sheep 
from  Michigan.  One  of  the  rams  has  a 
sore  mouth ;  is  weak  in  his  back  so  he 
can  hardly  get  up.  What  can  I  do  to 
remedy  this.  F.  W. 

Maryland 

Sheep  are  subject  to  lip-and-leg-ulcera- 
tion,  caused  by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus 
necrophorus,  and  your  ram  is  doubtless 
so  affected.  The  tissues  of  the  muzzle 
and  mouth  become  lacerated  from  eat¬ 
ing  frozen  corn  fodder  or  other  sharp  or 
harsh  feed,  or  by  eating  frozen  grass 
through  a  crust  of  snow.  The  skin  of 
the  lioof-heads  often  become  similarly 
lacerated,  and  the  external  genitals  may 
be  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  lacera¬ 
tions  are  invaded  by  the  germ  mentioned. 

It  is  prevalent  wherever  farm  animals 
long  have  been  kept,  so  that  the  disease 
may  be  contracted  in  any  old  yard,  pen, 
or  corral,  and  it  may  also  be  contracted 
in  a  railroad  shipping  car  that  has  not 
been  cleansed  and  disinfected  before  use. 
The  germ  lives  normally  in  the  intestines 
of  swine,  therefore  is  most  prevalent  in 
yards,  etc.,  where  hogs  have  been  kept. 
The  action  of  the  germ  after  invading  a 
laceration  or  wound,  is  to  kill  the  tissues 
of  the  part.  They  become  gangrenous 
and  slough  out.  The  affected  part  gives 
off  a  foul  odor. 

The  weakness  of  thh  ram’s  back  has 
probably  been  caused  by  an  injury,  such 
as  a  sprain  or  strain  during  shipping. 
It  would  not  likely  be  caused  by  the  germ 
or  necessarily  be  associated  with  the 
necrotic  disease  described. 

Isolate  the  ram  and  treat  the  sores  as 
follows :  Scrape  each  of  them  clean,  to 
rid  them  of  diseased  or  gangrenous  tissue  ; 
then  swab  the  sore  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  seven 
parts  of  water.  That  solution  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  should  be 
applied  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals 
of  24  hours.  After  that  apply  an  oint¬ 
ment  composed  of  two  parts  of  flowers  of 
'Sulphur,  one  part  of  iodoform  and  one 
part  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  in  eight 
parts  of  lard,  vaseline  or  lanolin.  A 
mixture  of  eight  ounces  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  one-half  ounce  of  coal-tar  disinfectant 
with  one  quart  of  cottonseed  oil  will  also 
be  found  excellent  for  application  after 
the  preliminary  scraping  and  swabbing  of 
the  sores.  Tincture  of.  iodine  is  also 
effective  for  the  preliminary  swabbing. 
Strong  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  has 
also  been  found  quickly  destructive  of 
the  necrosis  bacillus.  Sores  of  the  hoof- 
heads  and  external  genitals  are  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  sores  on 
the  muzzle. 

When  sheep  become  affected  with  the 
disease  keep  them  in  a  clean  pen  until 
recovered  and  feed  soft  feed,  if  the 
mouth  is  sore.  Be  careful  that  the  un¬ 
affected  sheep  are  kept  away  from  harsh 
or  sharp  feeds  that  may  become  infected. 
The  worst  forms  of  foot-rot  in  sheep  are 
also  caused  by  the  necrosis  bacillus.  Pus 
forms  and  burrows.  The  wall  of  the  hoof 
becomes  under-run  or  rotten,  and  the 
sole  may  be  similarly  affected.  In  the 
most  severe  cases  the  bone  of  the  foot 
may  become  involved  so  that  amputation 
of  a  claw  is  necessary  to  save  the  animal. 

When  foot-rot  is  found  present  isolate 
the  affected  sheep  in  a  clean  pen,  per¬ 
fectly  cleanse  the  affected  hoofs  and  then 
cut  away  every  bit  of  rotten  or  under-run 
horn  of  wall  or  sole,  using  a  sharp,  clean 
hoof  knife  for  the  purpose.  Following 
the  trimming,  which  should  not  cause 
bleeding  if  that  can  be  avoided,  immerse 
the  hoof  for  five  minutes  in  hot  water 
containing  all  the  bluestone  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  ;  then  freely  apply  powdered  alum 
to  provide  a  coating  for  the  denuded  parts. 
Afterward  turn  the  treated  sheep  into 
a  pen  on  the  floor  of  which  slaked  lime 
has  been  spread  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
Treat  new  cases  as  they  appear  and  it 
may  also  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  immersion  in  some  severe  cases. 

A.  S.  A. 


A  Poultry  Problem 

We  are  undecided  whether  to  buy  next 
Spring  baby  chicks  from  a  good  utility 
flock  at  12  cents  each  or  chicks  from  a 
trapnested  flock  where  every  hen  must 
lay  200  eggs  or  over  in  her  pullet  year, 
at  20  cents  each.  We  are  buying  3,000, 
so  the  difference  in  price  mounts  up. 

Delaware.  H.  K.  H. 

As  you  speak  of  buying  chicks  from 
trap-nested  layers,  I  assume  that  egg 
production  in  the  future  flock  is  the 
chief  end  aimed  at.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  egg  records  of  the  mother  hens  should 
not  be  alone  considered,  since  there  can 
be  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  prog¬ 
eny  will  equal  the  parent  stock  in  lay¬ 
ing  ability.  The  male  side  of  the  mat¬ 
ing  is  very  important ;  prolificacy  in  pro¬ 
duction  is  considered  to  be  transmitted 
chiefly  through  the  male  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  more  important  that  he  should  be 
from  heavy  laying  ancestry  than  that  the 
hen  laying  the  egg  should  have  a  high 
record  in  her  pullet  year. 

Size,  vigor  and  vitality  are  to  be  given 
weight.  A  200-egg  hen  might  be  wholly 
unfitted  as  a  breeder  because  of  defec¬ 
tiveness  in  one  or  more  of  these  respects 
In  other  words,  the  egg  record  is  but  one 


of  the  things  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  breeding  stock  and  one  who  pur¬ 
chases  with  that  only  in  mind  is  likely 
to  suffer  disappointment.  Other  things 
being  equal,  a  high  flock  record  of  per¬ 
formance  is  very  desirable,  as  it  shows 
that  breeding  for  production  has  been  very 
successfully  carried  on.  No  one  can  say 
whether  pullets  from  trapnested  hens 
will  outlay  others  from  hens  with  no  trap- 
records.  The  assumption  is  that  they 
will  because  of  better  breeding,  but  if  I 
expected  to  invest  up  to  .$600  in  day-old 
chicks,  I  should  want  to  know  more 
about  the  parent  stock  than  the  actual  or 
alleged  trap  records.  The  investment  of 
that  amount  will  warrant  careful  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  quality  of  the  stock  of¬ 
fered  and  the  responsibility  of  the  one 
offering  it.  ,  M.  B.  D. 


Tax  for  Light 

My  farm  is  situated  near  a  rural  vil¬ 
lage.  Three  years  ago  a  lighting  zone  was 
set  off  and  my  place  was  taken  in  the 
zone.  An  election  was  held  to  determine 
whether  this  zone  should  have  street 
lights,  money  appropriated  and  three 
commissioners  elected.  The  election  car¬ 
ried  by  a  small  majority.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  law,  there  shall  be  an  election 
held  yearly  on  or  before  Feb.  19  for  the 
purpose  of  appropriating  money  for  light 
maintenance,  and  the  election  of  three 
commissioners.  This  year  no  election  was 
held.  Can  I  be  compelled  to  pay  my  light 
tax  this  coming  year?  Anything  you  can 
tell  me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  Jersey.  R.  F. 

From  your  letter  I  do  not  know  what 
form  of  government  your  town  has.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  commissioners,  of  which  you 
speak,  are  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  hav¬ 
ing  supervision  of  the  lighting  system  of 
the  town.  As  such  they  would  act  until 
the  following  January  1,  or  until  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  mayor  and 
council. 

In  any  event  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
question  of  election  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  payment  of  your  taxes  for 
light,  inasmuch  as  the  action  has  been 
previously  taken  by  the  governing  body 
apportioning  the  tax,  and  must  be  paid 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  ordinance. 
I  should  advise  that  you  continue  paying 
your  tax.  h.  r. 


Officially  BLOOD-TESTED  Flocks 


Under  State  Supervision 

Why  buy  just  ordinary  chicks 
when  you  can  pet  officially  blood- 
tested  chicks  (that  give  results)  at 
same  price  or  less.  Save  money  and 
disappointment  by  ordering  now. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY 
ORDERS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  N  Lewistown.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


SC.  It.  I,  RED  COCKERELS — From  heavy  laying 
•  state  tested  stock.  Magnificent  color,  $5.60  State 
tested  and  banded  birds,  $6.00.  Pullets,  $2.50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back.  Booking  orders  for  Baby 
Chicks.  I>.  C.  It.  HOFF  -  -  Neshanlc,  N .  J. 


PI  TI  I  f uro  Br®4  S'  C-  whl,e  Leghorns 

■$  CIIjLiLi  M.  tJ  Ready  to-lay,  large,  healthy— 
$2.00  each.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shaverlown,  New  York 


SC.  Brown  and  While  Leghorn*— 337-egg,  Trapnested, 
■  pedigreed  stock,  etc.,  $1  up.  V.  F.  FULTON.  Gallipolis,  Ohio 


"■— » AltY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Del. 


rT,T  T|0¥Z17'\/C?  Selected  Breeding 
1  U IV IV  Hi  I  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms,  $15.00 
$20.00  and  $25.00.  Hens,  $10.00,  $12.50  and  $16.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Toulouse  Geese  he^thypr?zee 

winners  young  and  old  stock,  $5  to  $8  each.  White 
China,  old  stock,  $6.  Pearl  Guineas,  $2.60  per  pair. 

All  my  own  raising.  E.  L.  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


THRU One  of  America’s  best  flocks.  Breeding 
I  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Prices  reason¬ 

able.  New  complete  turkey  book.  Full  particulars  on 
request.  CHAS.  W.  WAMPLER  .  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33 — 100  delivered.  EGGS 
514  100.  Write  for  Free 

Catalogue.  PARDEE’S  PE- 
KINS,  Islip,  L.  I  ,  New  York 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEA8 
*  Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  SellersvJlle,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  t®0pedandkm!'kiLng7t‘ 

are  sure  to  please.  CL0U0UN0  FARM,  Kennel  Square,  Pe 

REID  TURKEY  FARM — 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jeri 

DRONZE  TURKEYS — Toms  for  breeding,  young,  stro 
U  free  range,  $15-18.  S.  PATRICK,  Mamaroneck.N. 


RE^TiFUIi  MAMMOTH  bronze  tom 
**  $10.00.  ALICE  TRAMMELL.  Princess  Anne,  1 


T 

KERR’S 

CHICKS 


.  Judge  them  by  their 
heavy-laying  ancestry 


New  triumphs  came  to  Kerr 
flocks  in  the  leading  eastern 
1928-29  laying  competitions. 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet 
in  our  Georgia  pen  laid  300 
eggs  in  52  weeks.  She  is  the 
only  300-egg  R.  I.  Red  ever 
produced  in  six  leading  egg- 
laying  contests.  Her  sister  laid 
241  eggs  in  another  contest. 

Kerr  pens  in  other  breeds 
won  high  honors  at  Georgia, 
Connecticut,  West  Virginia, 
and  elsewhere. 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  repre¬ 
sent  the  cumulative  laying  her¬ 
itage  of  birds  of  correct  type 
and  color  that  have  won  high 
honors  in  leading  contests  for 
the  past  six  years.  Over  40,000 
birds  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  have 
been  tested  for 
Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea.  Our 
breeding  flocks 
have  been  rig¬ 
idly  culled  for 
size,  type,  vigor 
and  production. 


Write  for  the  Kerr  Chick  Book 
and  1930  prices 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass.. 


▲ 


8000  hlood-testec!  breeders  right  here  on  the 
World's  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
tired  ancestry  hack  of  each  bird — that's  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 


this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box_154 
Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  «cn<l  catalog  with  full  (tata,  prlcei,  et^.  to 


Name _ _ 

Address— i 

MB 


From  blood -tested-breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
4  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 

Jersey  giants— pekin  ducklings 

,0ur  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

\Mail  Coupon  Today/ 

|  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 

I  Nftmc . . . ........iiuncu . . 

I  Addre*s  . , . 


Mine  of  Information  —  Jb"Jtt.EE 

The  Largest  Specially  white  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  further  West,  price  postpaid,  11.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other. 

LORD  FARMS  87  Fores!  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Pennsylvania  State  Official  Supervised 
Blood-Tested— Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  Day-Old-Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWABI)  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Fa. 


fiHIP.K<v!X  CASH  OR  G.  0,  D. 

UIIIUIW  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  -  500  TWO 

Famous  Tancreds— 8.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  *13.69  $57.50  $110 

Large  English— 8.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  ,  12.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C  . itj)0  62.50  J20 

100)6  guaranteed.  Book  your  ordeiy'NOdV”  for  Feb.,  M'ar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY 


McAlMlervilie,  Pen  no. 


CHICKS 


z 


JL. 


FAY  STREAK  QUALITY 
„  HIGH  frtQDUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  ft&tks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  %ug'tom> 

Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best.  \ 

FREE  CATALOG  Our  blr  catalog  tells  the  storyCGet  the  de- 

rntt  VH  I  HLUU  taj|,  al  onCe  Ask  for  free  poultf-  ' 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
_ _ Box  124,  Tiro,  Ohio 


Ewing’s  whui1  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  260  to  314-eprg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  eprg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  t.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pm . 

Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain — free  range — prices  low. 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  with  views  and  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner.  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Cloverdale  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnemted  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  lor  1  8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios — with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  12  pedigreed  sincrle  matings,  that  we 
know  all  about,  no  guess  work.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart. 


R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Prop. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening-  Prices.  100$  live 

SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Schoenborn's  CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  IX  Postpaid  and  guarantee  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  of  our  active  husky,  purebred  chicks  from  healthv 
free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks  that  will  live,  grow  and 
lay.  fourteen  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get  our  new  folder  with 
-»>JifrJ,r,1Cee  16  S  f,ee'  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Stroot,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1608. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Excellent  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Mr.  Maust  reports 
for  Decen>ber  from  800  pullets. 
Write  foi  catalog,  Fullcount.-ind  satisfaction  guaranteed 

Book  now  for  February,  March  and 
April  at  these  low  prices. 

$12  per  100;  $57.50  per  500;  $110  per  1,000 
Large  quantities  specially  priced 

ure*,e^^r?fit  RLSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


R  /\  R  V  Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 
rf  “  *  _  P01J.ed  direct  from  England. 

CHICKS  £?2.lgre,?8  UP  t0  3U<  Barred  and 
W  1  I  .  White  Rocks,  Reds,  and  White 

VI  yandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  got  our 
free  catalogue  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  50  _ Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


White  Rock  Chicks 

Winners  of  5  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  BBeautiful°true- 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Flocks  on  free 
Write  today  *  a'ld  strong-  literature  and  prices! 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  lit.  Ephraim,  N  J 


BABY  CHICKS  trr,s- 

,.  ,  ,  ,  ,  range,  healthy  stock  of 

highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature 

MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Herbster’s  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

!•  Reds  and  ^Vhite  Leghorns 

Chicks  delivered  weekly  throughout  the 
year.  Get  our  special  offer  for  Feb.  and  Mar 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  earlv 

HERBSTER'S  POULTRY  FARM  .  McClure,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 

^  -  Black  Minorcas  12e;  Buff 

Rocks,  Hamburgs,  14o;  Black  Giants,  20c;  Heavy  mixed 
11c;  Light  mixed,  9c.  3*  discount  for  cash  with  order 
before  Feb.  1st.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS  JSSLS! 

50  100  500  1000 

$6.26  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

100%  arrival  guaranteed  for  Feb.,  March  and  April 
delivery.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  A  Richfield,  Pai 

Barred  Rocks .  t  3c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  i  2c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid  100% 
live  arrival.  1.  4.  HAUUHAHIINEK,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Daviaville,  R.  1. 

BABY  CHICKS  «?1'r.ed ,Roc,ks>  s-  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

DHU  I  UniUlVw  Write  for  literature  and  prices 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  t,  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delaware 

Cockerels  and  Chicks 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N,  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghoims 

100%  Pure  Morgan-Tancred  Strain.  Proven  high 
production,  high  hatchability.  Send  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 

Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1 85-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

BLACK  LEGHORN  §M»: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittslown,  N.  J, 

CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS — “Leghorns  that  are  great 
layers.”  An  accredited  healthy  flock.  Our  i9th 
season.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Circular 
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lour  Hands 

don’t  milk  all 

cows  alike... 


The  Babson  Line  groups  nationally 
known  dairy  farm  appliances  to  pro¬ 
vide  one  source  of  supply  and  one 
responsibility  for  service,  with  a 
financing  plan  that  enables  you  to 
have  needed  equipment  NOW. 

There  is  a  Babson  Farm  Service  Man 
near  you,  ready  to  help  you  decide 
whether  you  can  use  one  or  more 
of  these  items  profitably  .  .  .  and 
to  give  competent  assistance  on 
almost  any  dairy  farm  problem. 
Check  the  coupon  for  any  catalogs 
in  which  you  may  be  interested. 


West  Bend  Barn  Equipment 
Barn  Ventilation 
Poultry  House  Ventilation 
Melotte  Cream  Separator 
Copper-ized  Metal  Silo 
§§f  Surge  Milker 


neither  does 

the  SURGE 

When  you  milk  by  hand,  you  treat  hard  milkers  different 
from  easy  flushers.  That’s  how  you  get  all  the  milk  — 
QUICK.  The  Surge  does  the  same  thing! 

Never  before  could  a  machine  change  its  way  of  milking  to  fit  each 
cow.  The  Surge  does  it  without  any  adjustment  of  the  machine.  It’s 
all  done  by  the  Surcingle  Suspension.  It  is  this  Surcingle  Suspension 
that  accounts  for  all  of  the  wonderful  improvements  the  Surge  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  machine  milking.  It  puts  the  TUG  into  the  Surge  action 
— the  TUG  that  gets  stronger  as  the  cows  milks  out — that  gets  milk  fast. 

It  is  having  the  pail  close  to  the  udder  that  does  away  with  long  tubes 
and  claws.  That  makes  a  machine  you  can  easily  scrub  after  every 
milking  —  in  a  few  minutes.  And  that’s  how  you  produce  clean,  low 
count  milk  with  a  vast  saving  in  time  and  cost. 


^ou  0311  W  a  Surge  Milker  for  a  small 
amount  upon  installation  and  easy  payments 
for  20  months.  In  buying  this  way  you  can  own,  use  and  enjoy  a  Surge 
without  inconvenience.  With  this  purchase  plan,  you  can  have  the 

best  .  .  .  and  have  it  NOW. 

FREE  Demonstration 

We  will  never  ask  you  to  buy  a  Surge 
without  checking  up  for  yourself 
everything  we  have  said  for  it  .  .  . 
by  actual  test  ...  in  your  own  bam 
...  on  your  own  cows.  Mail  the 
coupon  today  and  get  full  details 
...  all  about  the  machine  itself  .  .  . 
all  about  our  easy  payment  plan  .  .  . 
all  about  the  free  demonstration. 


Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Dept.  30-71 , 2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
523  E.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  send 
me  at  once  catalogs  describing  your 
lines  checked  below. 

□  Bam  Equipment  □  Ventilation 
□  Surge  Milker  □  Silo  □  Melotte  Separator 
Name 


Address 


MILKER  DIVISION  OF 

BABSOI  Manufacturing  Corporation 

2843  West  lOtli  Street,  Dept.  30-71  Chicago,  Illinois 

523  E.  Willow  St,,  Syracuse  1518  First  Ave.,  So.,  Seattle  600  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
339  S.  Front  St,,  Memphis  110  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg  750  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Minneapolis 
218  Front  St.,  E.,  Toronto  2  19th  and  Campbell,  Kansas  City  1396  Richards  St.,  Vancouver 


ncf  Urge  Milker 


Noted 
for  unusual 
quality,  relia¬ 
bility,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee 
-Kib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  Early  Buying — for  Early  Erection 

Arrange  now  to  buy — for  cash 
or  on  time.  Let  US  donate  your 
first  payment.  Rib  Stone  Silos 
soon  pay  their  cost.  “GLOBE” 

Wood  Silos — 13  years  tested  re¬ 
sults,  permit  home  construction 
(lower  initial  financing).  Rib- 
Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos,  with 
many  exclusive  features,  erected 
complete  by  ns  and  guaranteed 
unconditionally. 

Ask  for  proof.  Save  money. 

Send  for  facts,  carload  savings, 
discounts. 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation,  Box  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


Roughage  Ground 
is  feed  Saved 

can  make  your  feed  go  25%  further 
by  grinding  your  alfalfa,  soy  bean  hay, 
corn  fodder  and  other  roughages.  Papec 
Hammer  Type  Grinder  handles  bulky  crops  as 
easily  as  it  handles  small  grains  because  it  has 
governor-controlled,  self-feed  rolls.  Papec  grinding 
i  s  fast,  fine  and  cool.  There  are 
no  burr  plates  to  wear  and  break. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
Papec  prices  and  terms.  Mail 
us  this  ad  with  your  name  and 
address.  Tell  us  what  power 
you  use.  V/e  will  send  catalog, 
samples  of  grinding  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


Concrete  Stave 
Tile— Metal 
“Globe”  Wood 


MACHINE  CO. 
1210  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Feed  and  Roughage 
'  Grinders,  Ensilage 
Cullers,  Hay  Choppers 


|  Pay  Cash  and 
Pay  Less 

The  early  order  earns  the  largest 
cash  discount.  Save  most  by  or¬ 
dering  your  Unadilla  Silo  Now! 

Don’t  wait!  Remember  the  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  most  popular  silo  in 
the  east  —  the  most 
durable,  efficient  and 
safest. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  and  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILlA 

SILOS 


That  Churning  Problem 

I  see  that  some  one  is  having  a  job 
-j£o  churn  and  get  butter  in  reasonable 
time."  My  experience  is  that  with  a  cow 
that  has  given  milk-  a  long  time  since 
freshening  it  will  take  longer  to  churn. 
1  utting  a  little  salt  in  the  churn  will 
sometimes  help.  I  always  let  my  cream 
stand  together  24  hours  before  churning 
and  in  cold  weather  I  always  set  my 
cream  in  a  warm  room  over  night. 

I  stir  the  cream  in  the  cream  pail 
every  time  I  add  cream.  This  keeps 
it  mixed  and  uniform.  I  have  made  butter 
for  years.  A  s 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  ripeness  of  the  cream,  the  butter- 
fat  content  and  the  amount  of  cream  in 
churn  are  very  important.  But  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  cream  at  the  time  of 
churning  is  most  important  in  the  time 
required  for  churning.  The  experiment 
station  says  60  degrees  in  Summer  and 
OS  in  Winter  but  in  my  experience  of 
50  years  is  that  from  56  to  63  serves  me 
kptter  J.  M.  HUTCHINS 

Maine 

Regarding  that  butter-making  problem 
on  page  1508,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  incorrect  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  ripened  cream.  If  the  cream 
had  been  frozen  the  butter  would  not 
come  so  quickly.  If  the  cream  is  put  in¬ 
to  the  churn  before  it  is  warm  enough 
and  then  you  try  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
required  temperature  by  putting  in  blood 
warm  water  (water  any  warmer  would 
spoil  the  cream)  you  will  soon  have  the 
churn  so  full  you  cannot  churn  it. 
When  I  read  that  45  minutes  is  the 
usual  time  taken  to  churn,  by  that  dairy¬ 
man,  I  would  say  that  if  the  cream  is 
giadually  warmed  to  72  degrees  and  no 
warmer  it  should  not  take  over  10  minutes 
to  produce  the  butter. 

In  olden  times  when  “witches”  were 
observed  in  the  land  and  the  housewife 
had  trouble  “getting”  the  butter,  she 
would  heat  a  poker  red  hot  and  stir  the 
cream  up  with  it,  or  throw  a  red  hot 
horseshoe  in  the  churn,  which  of  course 
would  “burn  up  the  witch”  and  the  butter 
would  “come,”  all  because  of  the  extra 
heat  in  the  cream.  After  having  had  40 
years  experience  in  butter  making,  I  am 
skeptical  as  to  any  cause  for  butter 
not  “coming”  other  than  incorrect  ripen¬ 
ing  and  temperature  of  cream.  e.  b. 

New  York 


Poultry  in  Virginia  a  Big 
Industry 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  poultry-raising 
in  the  Old  Dominion  was  considered  mere¬ 
ly  a  side  line  on  the  farm.  Usually  the 
housewife  looked  after  a  few  chickens, 
ducks,  turkeys,  guineas,  etc.  She  alone 
assumed  all  the  responsibility.  It  was 
then  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  important 
phases  of  farm  activities.  Most  poultry 
was  raised  primarily  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  or  table  use,  with  a  little  surplus 
stock  to  sell  occasionally  to  buy  a  few 
groceries.  Turkeys  went  on  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  markets  in  limited 
number.  In  those  days  tobacco,  peanuts 
and  cotton  were  the  principal  money 
crops. 

The  Virginia  farmer  has  now  learned  a 
new  lesson  whereby  another  industry  can 
be  made  profitable.  He  has  learned  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compete  in 
many  products  of  the  farm  with  the  west¬ 
ern  agriculturist,  to  whom  mass  production 
and  the  attendant  improved  marketing 
facilities  give  the  edge.  He  has  found 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  him 
to  depend  entirely  upon  such  farm  crops 
as  grain,  corn,  peanuts,  cotton,  etc.,  as 
his  money  crop,  so  in  the  past  year  or 
so  he  has  elevated  poultry  from  a  side 
line  to  that  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
business.  The  farmers  are  organized  to 
further  their  interests  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Virginia  State  Poultry  Federation, 
under  the  direction  of  its  president,  W.  R. 
Wright.  Their  products  are  advertised 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  East  and  are 
sold  at  topnotch  prices.  It  is  stated  that 
the  poultry  business  in  this  State  now 
yields  around  $40,000,000  a  year,  and  the 
returns  are  expected  to  increase. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Dec.  5-6, 
plans  were  discussed  for  its  extension,  for 
improvement  of  its  marketing  facilities 
and  for  introduction  into  the  industry  of 
the  latest  scientific  methods,  w.  h.  h. 
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*mrfs  Longer 


TBZS-  Yes,  Street  I 
VveGotlt!  The 
Greatest  Improvement 
in  Fence  Wire  in 
h  Ages  and  It  Means 
ik  a  Saving  of  Millions 
of  Dollars  to 
|L  k  Farmers  Every 
..  Year. 


Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

be  sure  to  send  for  my  New  Catalog — JUST  OUT — read  the  wm 


all  my  fencing  is  now  made.  Read  how  Copper  Steel  was  discovered — how  it 
has  been  subjected  to  “out-in -the- weather’’  tests  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  In  comparison  with  non -copper  steel  these  tests  have 
proved  that  Copper  Steel  lasts  at  least  TWICE  as  long. 

This  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  fence  making  in  50  years  and  you  can  readily  see  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  thousands,  yes  millions  of  dollars  this  tremendously  longer-life  Copper  Steel  Fencing  will 
save  fence  buyers.  Besides,  Brown  Fence  is  Super-Zinc  Galvanized,  the  most  durable  meth¬ 
od  of  galvanizing  known  in  the  fence  industry.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  until  you  get  the  New 
Jim  Brown  Catalog  and  read  all  about  it.  And  remember,  this  wonderful  improvement — this 
amazing  “longer-life”  fencing  is  yours  at  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICES. 


longer-life”  fencing  is  yours  at  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICES 

My  Prices  are  Lower  I  Pay  the  i 

I  want  to  send  every  reader  of  this  paper  my  Not  only  are  my  prices  lov 
NEW  CATALOG.  I  want  you  to  see  with  FREIGHT.  That  takes  £ 
your  own  eyes  the  money  you  can  save  on  what  my  goods  cost  you 
over  200  styles  of  my  Copper  Steel  Fencing,  freight  station.  You  will  be 
Ring  Knot  and  Hinged  Joint  styles,  also  savings  you  get.  It  makes 
Poultry  Netting,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Farm  you  live  you  can  take  ad'' 
and  Poultry  Gates,  Metal  and  Ready  Roofing,  savings  in  buying  from  Ji: 

Paints,  Furnaces,  Heaters,  Ranges,  Oil  Stoves,  tones.  Orders  are  shipped  in  2 
Baby  Chicks, Brooders,  Poultry  Sup-  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohic 

V  Plies>  Sprayers,  Cream  Separators,  the'couXy.^It^oesn?  takTl 

-  Nursery  Stock,  Auto  Tires,  etc.  jim  Brown. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Coupon 

gHI  j?)  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  QUALITY  of  my  goods.  Low  prices  NOW 

^on,t  mean  a  thing  unless  the  Quality  is  right,  and  that’s  the  point  I  jd 

A  ^ want  to  emphasize  right  here.  I  put  my  personal  guarantee  on  flj 

HI  ralllk '  %  everything  you  buy  from  me — a  guarantee  that  INSURES  Bi 

%?War  you  QUALITY  and  complete  SATISFACTION — a  guarantee  ml 

tpf  v \  ^  wHY  that  has  never  been  broken  since  it  was  first  made,  over  40  Blr 

years  ago.  You  can  bank  on  Jim  Brown’s  Quality  —  always.  mim 


To  make  it  still  more  convenient  and  easier  for  you 
to  buy  from  me,  I  have  inaugurated  an  Easy  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan,  which  is  fully  explained  in  my  New 
Catalog.  You  can  now  order  what  you  want  even  if 
you  haven  t  the  ready  cash  —  make  a  small  pay¬ 
ment  down  and  pay  balance  in  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  I  am  glad  to  give  my  farmer  friends  this 
new  additional  buying  advantage. 

—JIM  BROWN. 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co* 

Dept.  4385,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Jim:  Send  me  your  new  1930  Catalog  telling  all  about 
your  New  Copper  Steel  Wire  Fencing  and  other  products. 
Also  about  your  New  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


you.  — JIM  BROWN. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co 

SJj a  Depto  4385 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


|  Name 


1  Town 


C.  Wjj 
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With  the 

Raising  Dairy  I-Ieifers.  —  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  feed  cost  of  raising  grade 
dairy  heifers  up  to  two  years  of  age  was 
$50  to  $70  a  head.  It  was.  higher  in 
some  regions  than  in  others.  To  the  feed 
cost  other  expenses,  amounting  to  about 
$30  a  head,  should  be  added.  These  in¬ 
clude  labor,  bedding,  shelter,  insurance, 
taxes,  initial  value  of  the  calves  ($5  to 
$7  a  head)  and  a  few  other  smaller  items. 
The  total  cost,  then,  would  be  $80  to 
$100,  from  which  $8  to  $10  a  head,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  value  of  manure  produced 
by  the  heifers,  should  be  deducted.  The 
average  cost  of  raising  grade  dairy  heif¬ 
ers  up  to  two-year-olds  is  considerably 
higher  now  than  it  was  in,  say  1913.  Al¬ 
though  improved  methods  of  handling  and 
feeding  now  common  in  intensive  dairy 
regions  have  brought  about  some  import-, 
ant  economies  in  the  process,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  these  economies  are  offset  by 
increased  labor,  tax  and  feed  expenses  on 
the  farm.  Eastern  dairymen  when  asked 
what  it  costs  them  to  raise  grade  dairy 
calves  mention  figures  that  vary  more 
widely  than  those  given  here.  Apparent¬ 
ly  some  of  them,  at  least,  consider  that  a 
dairy  heifer  is  “raised”  when  she  no 
longer  requires  milk  or  milk  powder,  and 
is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself  on 
grass  and  hay,  with  some  grain  in  the 
AVinter.  It  would  be  useful  to  many  of 
our  readers  if  eastern  dairymen  who  have 
kept  cost  accounts  on  raising  heifers  up 
to  a  year  old  and  two  years  old  would 
give  us  their  figures  for  publication. 

AA'hy  Dairying  Increases. — Dairying 
as  a  specialized  business  and  as  a  farm 
enterprise  has  increased  to  a  marked  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  country  in  the  past  25  years. 
It  is  growing  more  rapidly  in  some  reg¬ 
ions  now  that  it  is  decreasing  in  others. 
Texas,  for  example,  is  developing  a 
strong  dairy  industry,  under  climatic  and 
feed  conditions  that  keep  production  costs 
relatively  low.  Cream  of  high  market 
quality  is  coming  by  rail  in  large  amounts 
from  Tyler,  Tex.,  into  many  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  The  dairy  cow,  as  a  converter  of 
feed  into  human  food,  is  about  six  times 
more  efficient  than  the  steer  or  sheep, 


Livestock 

and  three  times  more  efficient  than  poul¬ 
try,  from  a  meat  or  an  egg  standpoint. 
She  isn’t  much  ahead  of  the  pig,  how¬ 
ever.  In  1917  Dr.  AA\  H.  Jordan  at  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y..  .station,  stated  that  from 
100  lbs.  of  digestible  matter  consumed, 
the  dairy  cow  produces  18  lbs.  of-  edible 
solids,  and  the  pig  (dressed  carcass  of 
25  lbs.)  produces  15.6  lbs.  It  is  the  dairy 
cow’s  economical  use  of  feed,  in  terms  of 
human  food,  that  has  increased  her  large 
place  in  the  sun.  A  saying  often  heard 
some  years  ago  wTas  that  when  land  is 
cheap  and  feed  abundant,  meat-producing 
animals  predominate,  but  when  land  be¬ 
comes  higher  in  value  and  feed  expensive, 
farmers  turn  to  dairy  cows.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  extension  of  dairying  in  certain  corn- 
belt  regions  that  used  to  be  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  Since  we 
have  plenty  of  cheap  land  in  the  East, 
one  basic  condition  favorable  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of-  beef  cattle  is  assured,  but  good 
feed,  whether  grown  “at  home”  or  bought, 
is  not  cheap,  and  probably  never  will  be. 
Much  of  our  ordinary  pasture  and  hay 
land,  however,  could  be  gradually  im¬ 
proved  and  built  up  by  young  farmers  at 
small  expense,  so  that  it  would  sustain 
beef  cattle,- and  if  some  good  crop  land 
were  owned  by  these  beef  producers  they 
could  grow  enough  feed  to  carry  their 
herds  through  the  AATnter,  and  do  some 
fattening  besides.  In  some  cases  they 
could  well  afford  to  buy  western  corn,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  prices  of  both  corn  and 
fat  cattle. 

Selecting  Good  Cows.  —  B.  L.  G., 
Salem,  Mass.,  writes :  “Reading  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  1478,  I  do  not  understand 
how  those  German  farmers  in  the  Berlin 
milk  shed  can  make  any  money  on  milk 
from  cows  that  average  only  5,100  lbs. 
per  year,  even  if  they  do  get  50  per  cent 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  for  it.  A  cow 
giving  10,000  lbs.  a  year  will  hardly  pay 
her  board  in  this  country,  where  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  $3  a  cwt.  for  his  fluid  milk. 
That  does  not  leave  much  after  he  pays 
his  bills.  Beauty  of  form  in  dairy  cows 
has  no  connection  with  high  production. 


It  is  of  no  value  to  the  cow,  so  far  as 
milk  production  is  concerned.  Modern 
advice  on  how  to  pick  out  a  good  milker 
doesn't  mean  much  to  the  practical  dairy¬ 
man.  Under  the  old  French  system,  how¬ 
ever,  as  worked  out  by  Francis  Guenon, 
a  man  can  be  sure  of  selecting  a  good 
milker,  if  he  knows  the  system.  He  can 
be  sure  what  a  cow  will  do,  what  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  her  milk  will  be, 
and  how  long  she  will  give  milk  after  she 
is  got  in  calf.  Also,  he  can  determine 
what  a  bull’s  daughters,  at  two  months 
of  age,  will  do  when  they  come  into  lac¬ 
tation,  without  keeping  them  until  they 
are  four  years  old  at  a  cost  of  $300  to 
$400  a  head,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
they  will  do  at  the  pail.” 

A  Frenchman’s  Theory. — The  Guen¬ 
on  system  was  built  upon  a  Frenchman’s 
theory.  He  had  made  a  study  of  escut¬ 
cheons.  The  system  that  he  worked  out 
would  be  widely  known  and  in  use  if  a 
better  one  had  not  been  developed.  One 
seldom  meets  a  dairy  cattle  judge  who 
attaches  any  importance  to  escutcheons. 
AAThat  is  an  escutcheon?  A  line  of  hair 
on  the  back  of  the  cow’s  thighs  turns  to 
one  side  or  upward,  instead  of  pointing 
down,  as  the  rest  of  the  hair  does.  This 
hair-line  is  called  the  “twist.”  The  area 
which  it  marks  out  on  the  rump  and 
belly  is  called  the  “escutcheon.”  Guenon 
held  that  the  location  and  form  of  the 
escutcheon  and  twist  indicated  a  cow’s 
ability  to  give  milk.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  commenting 
more  than  a  year  ago  on  this  subject  said : 
“I  do  not  know*  a  dairy  scientist  today 
who  places  any  confidence  in  this  system 
of  appraising  the  productive  capacity  of 
a  cow.  In  general,  the  Guenon  theory 
must  now  be  classed  with  the  notion  that 
the  time  of  the  moon  should  govern  farm¬ 
ing  operations.” 

From  a  Beef  Producer. — T.  J.  K., 
Collins,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “The  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  on  4-H  club  boys’  beef  calves  should 
be  helpful  to  many  men  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  raise  beef  cattle.  It  was  stated 
that  ‘times  have  changed.’  They  have, 
but  nothing  has  changed  more  than  the 
attitude  of  the  East  toward  beef  cattle. 
It  is  nearly  19  years  since  we  bought  our 
first  Aberdeen-Angus  bull.  From  that 


time  until  a  few  years  ago,  any  informa¬ 
tion  or  advice  that  we  could  get  was  near¬ 
ly  always  from  a  western  point  of  view. 
AVhile  we  have  fed  but  few  heifers  the 
past  few  years,  yet  several  years  ago, 
when  most  of  our  coavs  were  grades, 
we  fed  the  heifers  and  steers  from  these 
cows  and  marketed  them  as  two-year-olds 
each  year.  At  that  time  we  shipped  to 
Buffalo  by  rail,  and  all  were  sent  at  one 
time,  usually  six  to  10  head.  The  results 
were  the  same  each  year.  Under  our  plan 
of  feeding  a  limited  amount  of  grain,  the 
heifers  were  always  fatter  than  the  steers, 
and  the  only  time  they  were  not  sold  to¬ 
gether,  the  heifers  brought  the  better 
price.  We  have  never  been  able  to  make 
a  steer  as  good  beef  as  a  heifer  when  we 
fed  the  same  amounts  of  grain,  unless 
both  were  on  a  full  feed  for  some  time.” 

Limited  Feeding. — AA'hat  are  the  views 
of  other  beef  producers  who  have  fed 
heifers  and  steers,  and  compared  the 
gains  made  by  the  two  sexes,  and  the 
prices  received  for  them?  Has  their  ex¬ 
perience  been  similar  to  or  the  same  as 
T.  J.  K’s?  Under  full-feeding,  his  steers 
and  heifers  do  equally  well.  In  the  corn- 
belt,  experienced  beef  producers  lose  no 
time  in  getting  their  cattle  on  a  full 
feed.  Their  object  is  to  make  rapid  gains. 
Many  short-fed  cattle,  however,  are  not 
“pushed”  and  finished  but  merely 
“warmed  up”  with  grain,  and  then  sold 
to  other  feeders,  who  put  more  weight  on 
them,  or  to  killers.  Short-feeding  is  a 
conditioning  process.  T.  J.  K.’s  system 
of  limited  grain  feeding  is  different  from 
short-feeding.  His  cattle  made  compara¬ 
tively  rapid  growth-gains  and  laid  on  suf¬ 
ficient  fat  besides  to  make  them  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  at  the  market.  Year¬ 
lings  and  two-year-olds  under  short-feed¬ 
ing  in  the  corn-belt  are  carried  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  or  about  90  days.  Under  T. 
J.  K.’s  system  of  feeding,  heifers  nor¬ 
mally  should  be  fatter  than  steers  of  the 
same  age  and  quality  when  marketed. 
Why?  Because  it  is  the  nature  of  heif¬ 
ers  to  build  up  their  bodies  and  accumu¬ 
late  reserve  substances  in  their  tissues 
and  bones  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
young  in  gestation  and  after  birth.  Heif¬ 
ers  that  are  somewhat  masculine  in  build 
(Continued  on  Page  61) 


Don!  Fail 

oney-Saving 


BarnandPoultry 


If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  bam, 
hog  house  or  poultry  house  —  if  you  plan  to 
ventilate  or  equip  any  farm  building  —  if 
you  need  a  new  silo — then  don’t  fail  to  send 
the  coupon  below  for  this  New;  Drew  Line 
Bam  and  Poultry  Book.  Get  this  Free  Book 
and  compare  Drew  Line  values  with  all 
others.  See  what  the  Drew  Line  saves  you  on 

Stalls ,  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Litter 
Carriers,  Pens,  Ventilators,  Poultry  House 
Waterers,  Mash  Feeders,  Nests,  Brooder 
Stoves  or  Baby  Chick  Equipment,  etc. 


Brew; 


LINE 


For  more  than  30  years  Drew  Line  has  been 
helping  farmers  and  poultrymen  save  money 
on  good  reliable  Barn  and  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment.  If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money 
—the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction — 
the  latest  improved  styles  and  best  values 
at  the  lowest  cost  —  then  send  for  this 
new  Drew  Line  Catalog  now.  q 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

i  This  valuable  book  contains  130  pages  show¬ 
ing  all  types  of  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 
at  prices  that  will  save  you  money.  It  also 
tells  about  our  Special  Plan  Service  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  expect  to  build  or  remodel.  Mail 
the  coupon  now.  Check  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  get  this  free  money 
saving  book. 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  525  (25) 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.— Elmira,  N.Y. 

(Mail  coupon  to  nearest  office) 

Please  send  your  New  FREE  Book  and  Catalog.  I  am 
interested  in 

□  Barn  Equipment  □  Barn  Ventilation 

□  Poultry  Equipment  □  Poultry  Ventilation 

□  Drew  Natco  Silos  □  Drew  Glazed  Bldg. Tile 

Name _ 

Town _ 

R.F.D _ _ - . State.. . 1. 


Woe  Modern  Farm  Household 
is  Happier  Because  of  the 


McCormick-Deering  Engine 


FROM  dawn  to  dark,  any 
time  during  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  November  or 
December,  there’s  likely  to  be 
work  for  a  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Engine.  It  is  always  there, 
always  reliable,  portable,  ver¬ 
satile,  uncomplaining.  It  works 
through  meal-time,  week  days 
and  Sundays,  and  all  night  long 
if  need  be.  Give  it  2  cents’ worth 
of  fuel  and  it  will  pump  3000 
gallons,  or  separate 4000 pounds 
of  milk,  or  do  a  week’s  family 
washing,  or  what  have  you? 

McCormick-Deering  Engines 
have  high-tension  magnetos  for 
easy  starting;  sturdy,  one-piece 
main  frames  for  heavy  duty 
service.  They  are  built  with 
removable  cylinder  heads,  long 
connecting  rod  bearings,  en¬ 
closed  crankcases,  speed  gover- 


Running  water  in  the  house!  No  more 
pumping.  No  more  lugging  heavy 
buckets.  Think  of  the  time  and  effort 
you  save.  Consider  the  convenience  and 
added  pleasure  it  will  bring  to  your 
household. 

nors,  heavy,  drop-forged,  heat- 
treated  steel  crankshafts,  and 
large,  wide  main  bearings.  All 
parts  easy  to  obtain  and  easy 
to  replace. 

The  four  sizes  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Engines— IV2, 3, 6,  and 
10  h.  p. —  are  available  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealers’ 
stores  at  fifteen  thousand  points 
in  the  United  States. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °F  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

0  ( Incorporated ) 
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'■^$13 


FREE 
r«ir  Booh 

Written  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  layman  by 
a  veterinary  authority. 

Here  is  an  unusual!  new 
book  for  owners  of 
dairy  cows.  Authorita¬ 
tive  and  complete — fit¬ 
ted  to  the  everyday 
reference  needs  of  the 
cow  owner.  Tells  how 
to  quickly  recognize 
cow  ailments  by  their 
symptoms  —  how  to 
treat  them  and  reduce 
your  loss  from  disease. 
Illustrated — and  full  of 
general  dairy  hints 
and  information.  Send 
today  for  your  copy. 


Pep  up  the  laggards  and 
DOUBLE  your  profits  . 


IF  YOU  are  tired  of  carrying  your  dairy 
through  the  winter  with  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  for  your  hard  efforts — try  this 
new  plan.  NEW  to  you,  perhaps,  but 
tested  and  proven  by  thousands  of  money¬ 
making  dairymen  from  coast  to  coast. 

You’d  not  expect  smooth-running,  effi¬ 
cient  winter  service  from  a  motor  car  ad¬ 
justed,  lubricated  and  fueled  for  summer 
use.  Neither  can  you  expect  your  cows  to 
produce  profitably  under  the  terrific  strain 
of  winter  feeding  conditions — without  spe¬ 
cial  aid  and  support  for  the  digestive  and 
milk-making  functions.  Winter  dairying 
disappoints  wThen  expensive  feed  goes  to 
waste — fails  to  be  converted  into  milk.  It 
only  takes  a  few  laggards  in  the  herd  to 
eat  up  the  profits  of  the  good  producers. 

Use  KOW-KAME  for  winter 


disappointing  yield  from  overworked  cows, 
KOW-KARE  conditions  and  regulates  the 
digestion  and  assimilation — makes  it  easy 
to  convert  dry,  hard-to-digest  foods  into  a 
normal,  profitable  yield.  This  famous  for¬ 
mula  of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and  blood 
purifier,  and  medicinal  herbs  and  roots 
costs  only  a  few  cents  per  cow  per  month, 
helps  the  cow  to  conserve  her  feed  and 
ward  off  disease. 

Try  the  KOW-KARE  conditioning  plan 
yourself  on  the  laggards  NOW.  Remember 
that  in  an  average  dairy  an  increase  of  only 
10%  in  the  milk  yield  will  double  the  net 
profit  of  the  herd.  The  extra  quarts  are 
decidedly  worth  going  after. 

Freshening-  Cows  Need 

KOW-KARE 

The  ordeal  of  calving  is  a  serious  drain  on 
the  productive  vitality  of  any  cow.  Many 
serious  ailments  have  their  origin  at  this 


time  of  lowered  resistance.  Every  cow 
about  to  freshen  should  have  the  aid  of 
KOW-KARE,  fed  in  the  ration  for  two  to 
three  weeks  before  and  after.  It  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  cow  health  and  peace  of 
mind. 

Mix  Your  Own 
Complete  Mineral 

For  cows  in  need  of  minerals,  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value  is  made  by  mixing  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs. 
fine-ground  limestone,  30  lbs.  feeding-pur¬ 
pose  bone  meal  and  four  cans  (large) 
KOW-KARE.  For  well  under  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral. 
Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of 
grain. 

KOW-KARE  feeding  directions  are  on 
each  can.  Sold  by  drug,  feed,  hardware 
and  general  stores — $1.25  and  65c.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid. 


conditioning 

Conditioning  of  the  dairy 
herd  during  the  period  of 
barn  feeding  is  the  new 
money-making  plan  now 
coming  into  general  use. 
Instead  of  a  health-de¬ 
stroying  drive  to  get  a 


♦ 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9  Uymlonville,  Vermont 


Use  BAG  BAUM  lor  Cows’  Udders 

For  chaps,  cuts,  cracked  or  injured  teats — for  treating  caked  Bag,  Bunches, 
Inflammation  of  the  udder  and  similar  troubles.  Bag  Balm  insures  quick 
healing,  comfort,  easy  milking.  Pleasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the  milk. 
Big  10-ounce  package,  60c — at  stores.  Mailed  direct,  postpaid,  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied.  Be  sure  to  keep  a  can  on  hand. 
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SEE  YOUR  DEALER  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,  indicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 


Adult  Size 

Chick  Size 

50 

. $1.00 

50 

. $  .65 

100 

.  1.75 

100 

.  1.00 

500 

.  7.00 

500 

.  4.50 

1000 

. 12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

457  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

EASY  WAY 
To  Keep  Her 
Worm-Free 

Get  rid  of  these  costly  pests.  Here’s  a 
safe,  easy  way  that  doesn’t  require  in¬ 
dividualhandling.  Just  add  Pratts  Poul¬ 
try  Worm  Powder  to  the  feed.  Worms 
are  gradually  gotten  rid  of  without  loss 
to  egg  production  or  disturbance  of 
appetite. 

And  it  costs  less  than  one  cent  per 
bird  for  the  full  month’s  treatment. 

If  you  prefer  to  give  individual  treat¬ 
ment,  Pratts  N-K  Tablets  (Nicotine 
and  Kamala)  will  do  the  trick  quickly, 
surely  and  cheaply. 

See  your  dealer.  Pratts  is  carried  in 
four  convenient  sizes. 

New  Bulletin — Free 

Send  for  your  copy  of  COMMON  POULTRY 
DISEASES,  free.  Recent  information  of  price¬ 
less  value  to  poultrymen. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

457  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WORM  POWDER 

60  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
money-hack  guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 


Legkarns-Reds-RocksAVyandottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

QPFT1!  AT  on  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leg- 

A  horns,  particularly  attractive  to 

large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN 
every  week  in  the  year.  Box  60  Telephone  645-5  Waiiingford* 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


^  m  T  |4  m  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 

I  j  i-D  YEAtl  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


IT  PA^|TO  RAISE  THE 

■  5*1f  gassons  large  type  s.c.wh 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  guarantee  90%  of  our  Baby  Chicks  to  live!  Largest  and  best 
equipped  breeding  plant  and  hatchery  in  Middle  States.  Fifty-six 
modern  buildings,  55-acre  farm,  $130,000  investment.  Every  hen  we 
hatch  from  is  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels,  from  200  to  328  eggs. 
Five  thousand  pedigreed  birds,  1,500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.  0.  1  . 
Supervision,  7  consecutive  years  blood  testing.  Official  records  up  to 
310  eggs.  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks,  matured  cockerels,  and  10- 
week-old  slock.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  48-PAGE  CATALOG, 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  H,  Versailles,  Ohio 


HUBER'S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1  n  rYTD  A  r,LIir,LrCOn  orders  booked  before  March  15th  vre  give 
HI  LA  1  I\A  LillLAu  jq  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  or 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
valuable  book  on  liaising  Chicles  included  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount^  for 


early  orders.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATC1IEUY 


Main  Street,  Eostorln,  Ohio 


LOWER  PRICES 

-BETTER 

CHICKS 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . . 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 

50 

.  $6.50 

.  7.00 

7.50 

100 

$12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

500 

$58.00 

63.00 

68.00 

1000 
$110.00 
120  00 
130.00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes . 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks . — 

8.50 

.  10.50 

.  5.50 

16  00 
20.00 
10.00 

78.00 
95  00 
48.00 

150.00 

190.00 

90.00 

mixeu  or  assurreu  . .  .  - - ~  -  - — 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  Booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon  request. 
We  guarantee  100 #  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 


NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  aud  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Postage  prepaid.  J»S.  E.  ULSH,  Be«ver  Springs,  Pi. 


RpooHinn  Maine  g-  REOS— Conn,  aecredit- 
Dlcculuy  ITldlCS  ed,  100#  free  from  Bacillary 
While  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Three  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  21.1.4  EGGS  per  bird.  1928  29  record,  2398  EGGS 
(5th  Red  Pen ).  No.  420.  321  EGGS,  365  days.  Price  *6.00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 


Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 


Carried  on  at  Flemington,  N.  .T.  There 
are  50  pens,  each  containing  15  birds. 
First  column  shows  production  for  week 
ending  Dec.  23.  and  second,  total  to  date. 
Artificial  lighting  is  used. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc..  N.  J. .  .  .  20 

Marvel  Pltry  Farm.  Del .  31 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  48 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J..  38 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Lauderdale  Bros.,  N.  J .  49 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  50 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ...  47 

J.  C.  Lambert,  N.  J .  30 

Woodview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  39 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 
Jaybeegee  Pltry  Farm,  R.  I. .  . 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Jerseyland  Farm.  N.  .T . 

T.  R.  Apgar,  N.  J . 

N.  R.  Bickford,  Kan . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa ...  . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm.  N.  J . 

Circle  “S”  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . 

W.  Andrew  Cray,  N.  J . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .  .  . 
Eigenrancb  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J . 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J... . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ... 

Edward  Kuntz,  Jr..  JY.  J . 

Gordon  Ledbetter.  X.  C . 

John  Jacob  Lee,  N.  J . 

Geo.  Lowry  Pltry  Farm,  Conn. 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . 

George  A.  Pearce.  N.  J...;... 
Pompton  Av.  W.  E.  Fm,  X.  J. 
Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa........ 

Red  Cherry  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.. 

United  Pltry  Farm.  N.  ,T . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J. . 
V reeland  Breeding  Farm,  X.  J. 

Waverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J - 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wood’s  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Warsaw  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J - 
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52 
41 

38 
47 

41 
36 
34 

45 
43 
20 
26 
34 

39 

43 
23 

46 

49 

40 
28 
38 

44 
44 
46 
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15 
27 
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40 
18 

50 
34 

42 

44 
56 
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40 

31 

42 

53 

45 
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254 

485 


339 


493 


178 

399 

353 

368 


99 


486 

362 
352 
464 
453 
176 

336 
458 
497 
441 
113 
333 
560 
341 
376 
322 

349 
390 

363 
346 
183 
482 
308 
297 
176 
348 
388 
378 
397 
407 
394 
445 
305 
406 
253 

350 
400 
279 

337 
191 


Greens  for  the  Hens 


Legume  hay  that  is  leafy  and  of  good 
quality  makes  a  very  satisfactory  V 
substitute  for  the  succulent  green  food 
of  Summer. 

Alfalfa,  Red  clover  and  Soy  Bean  hays 
are  all  valuable,  ranking  in  the  order  m 
which  thev  are  named.  It  is  important 
that  the  hav  be  cut  from  young  immature 
plants  that*  are  largely  leafly  in  content, 
It  should  also  be  carefully  cured,  so  that 
it  will  retain  its  bright  green  color.  Such 
hay  will  retain  its  water  solubility  and 
is  more  digestible  than  more  mature 
weather  beaten  forage.  Usually  the  second 
or  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  is 
best  while  Soy  beans  should  be  cut  just 
as  the  seeds  begin  to  form. 

A  good  way  to  feed  hay  to  poultry  is 
to  cut  it  into-  short  lengths  and  then  put 
it  in  a  wire  basket  feeder  and  keep  it 
before  the  hens  at  all  times.  Uncut  hay 
may  be  kept  in  lath  feed  racks. 

Sprouted  oats  are  a  much  better  but 
more  expensive  and  troublesome  feed  to 
produce  and  use.  They  are  more  succu¬ 
lent  and  palatable  and  it  would  pay  more 
people  to  feed  them  if  they  are  fixed  to 
sprout  them  properly. 

Some  poultry  raisers  seem  to  think  the 
oats  should  be  sprouted  as  long  as  they 
will  continue  to  grow  before  being  fed. 
Their  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  as  much 
bulk  as  they  can  from  as  little  oats  as 
possible.  This  is  the  wrong  idea.  The 
process  of  sprouting  starts  the  germ  of 
the  seed  to  growing  which  enlivens  the 
vitamins  stored  in  the  seed  for  plant 
growth;  also  the  hard  part  of  the  oat  is 
soften  and  if  sprouted  in  the  sunshine 
the  vital  life  giving  elements  are  brought 
into  the  sprout.  The  proper  time  to  feed 
is  when  the  peak  of  this  vitalizing  process 
is  reached,  while  the  sprout  is  _  still 
tender  and  palatable  as  well  as  nutritious ; 
also  before  the  vitamins  stored  in  the 
oat  are  used  up  and  the  kernal  broken 
down. 

If  sprouted  too  long  the  sprouts  be¬ 
come  coarse,  tough  and  fibrous  and  the 
oat  itself  becomes  worthless  from  a  feed¬ 
ing  standpoint.  If  fed  when  the  stem 
and  root  sprouts  are  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  long,  both  will  be 
tender  and  juicy,  and  the  oat  will  be 
still  in  the  milk  stage,  not  used  up  as 
to  feeding  value,  but  pepped  up  to  the 
enlivened  stage.  Thus  the  stem,  kernel 
and  root  will  all  be  at  their  best  and 
will  be  greatly  relished  and  easily  digested 
by  tlie  fowls. 

Some  troubles  may  he  caused  by  mold 
when  feeding  sprouted  oats.  This  is 
caused  by  water  standing  too  long  under 
the  oats  in  trays  that  stand  on  a  level 
or  have  too  little  drainage.  R.  M. 

Indiana 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruoul  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8.000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  AVliite  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  front  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  he  100%  free  of  B.  W. 

D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 

- 

W£N£  Tested  CHICKS 

Turn  An  EXTRA  Profit  ! 


Run  off  a  broiler  brood  ahead  of  your  regular  brood 
for  layers.  Our  “Wyan-Roek”  aud  “Bram-Roek” 
Oross-Breds  make  wonderful  broilers.  Hatches  every 
week.  Also  straight  ltocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  January  and  February  deliveries. 

State-Supervised  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Special  Matings— Hen  Breeders  mated  to  selected 
cockerels.  Super-Matings  from  superior  Hen  Breeders 
mated  to  State  R.O.P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  290  to  360  eggs.  Older  now  for  January  and 
February  delivery.  Mating  list  Free. 

Write  for  illustrated  free  folder 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS^S.V,. 


ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorn*.  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

•  WY-IIAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  Denton,  Md. 

Member  Inter* l  Baby  Chick  As3*n 


Strickler’s 

Barron  S.  C.  White 

Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing!  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P. cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100# 
live  delivery  guaranteed— *16  per  100;  *41 
per  800;  $77  per  500;  $150  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10#  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STR1CKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  CUICU  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  COlCIViJ 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $1  1  0— 1.000 

Juniata  Ponltry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  A  LI  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  11  I  A 

Book  you  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  Per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100#  prepaid— safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

For  greatest  profits.  Sired  by  Penna.  State 
College  males.  lOOO  lots.  Hatches  weekly. 
Write  for  circular.  Low  prices. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  rHIPITC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V/illV/fYO 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  Free  Range  Flocks. 
S13  per  TOO;  *57.50  per  500;  *1  lO  per  1  OOO 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  N.  Richfield,  Pa. 
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We  need  500  owner-dealers 
of  our  famous  “PEEP-PEEP” 

Baby  Chicks  at  once  and  we  will 
’  Pay  these  men  some  splendid  profits  for  doing 
a  little  advertising  for  us  in  their  community. 
You  also  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  extra 
chicks  without  additional  cost.  So  write  today  not 
tomorrow,  for  con\plete  details  of  our  special  offer 
to  you,  and  our  beautiful  four-color  catalog. 

But/  the  Best 

BABY  CHICKS 


For  years  we  have  hatched 
our  nationally  known  baby 
chicks  from  high  quality, 
leg-banded  stock  that  has 
been  “HAND  PICKED”  by 
expert  poultrymen.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  special 
pens.  Most  all  breeds.  Take 
advantage  of  our  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices.  Hurry  your 
letter  to— 

WOLF  HATCHING 
AND  BREEDING  CO, 
Box  2-R 

Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


us:  WEST 

FLOCKS  ARE 
HEAVY  LAYERS 


Three  quality  matings.  Tancred 
and  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Barred,  White, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Heavy  Layers  are  money  makers. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

ft-  BOX  50  —  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


HOMPSON’S  Barred 

IMPERIALRINGLET"  Roer 


Btock  Dreeaing.  bnow  and  breeding  .Birds  at  reasonable 
prices.  Personally  selected.  Send  for  Catalog,  Eggs  for 
iale.  Write  for  egg  booklet  and  prices. 

Lock  box  2bo 
^AMENIA,  HEW  YORK 
'idling  RTB  n  ffm  ei  »ni  i  mm 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Reds, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Light 
Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write  for  special 
price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102 
Wharfon,  O 


1  T  |  l  f  I  |  I  ♦  *  |  I  I  t  {'  »  I  »  f  1  I  l  |  '  •  f 

GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


m 


s  at  money  saving  prices.  Strong,  healthy 
'jC1*  chicks  from  money  making  flocks.  Pure-  ^52 
bred  stock  that  makes  money  for  the  buyer 

get  our  free  catalog 

Printed  in  colors  our  catalog  is  helpful  to  every 
buyer  of  chicks.  Get  our  money  saving  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  lOOpercentlive delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
Box  69  Rucyrus,  Ohio 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  iu  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit, 
rnrn  PATAinr  write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
rnEE.  LHIALUU  details.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Gabon  chicks  mean  more  profits  for  you. 
GALION  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bax  262,  Galion,  0. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QrWYfl  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
dUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BR00KS1DE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly — Beginning  Feb.  11th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto— “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Plant 

I  just  bought  a  place  with  poultry 
house  12x100  feet.  There  are  White  Leg¬ 
horns  on  the  place,  aud  some  disease.  As 
I  would  like  to  raise  chicks  next  Spring, 
how  can  1  clean  up  this  disease  in  hen- 
yard?  If  I  cultivate  deep,  then  give  a 
heavy  sprinkle  of  lime  and  new  grass  on 
it  early  next  Spring,  will  this  do?  I 
want  to  keep  about  400  White  Leghorns 
next  Winter.  Which  would  be  the  best 
buy  baby  chicks  April  1,  or  to  buy  1,500 
mixed  heavies  April  1,  sell  in  July  and 
buy  12- week  pullets?  w.  c.  k. 

New  York. 

Liming  and  plowing  the  soil  of  old 
chicken  yards  will  not  rid  them  of  in¬ 
fection.  Cultivating  and  keeping  out  of 
use  by  poultry  will  make  them  fit  for 
use  again  after  a  time ;  a  time  that 
varies  with  the  conditions  present.  Two 
or  three  years  is  not  likely  to  be  too  long. 
If  possible,  new  ground  should  be  used, 
and  old  yards  discontinued  as  poultry 
quarters  for  several  years.  Just  how  long 
use  should  be  discontinued  depends  up¬ 
on  how  long  the  soil  has  been  occupied 
by  poultry,  its  character  and  how  badly 
infested  by  poultry  parasites  it  has  be¬ 
come. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  pullets  for  Fall 
and  Winter  layers  next  year,  and  have 
the  facilities  for  brooding  and  caring  for 
them,  I  think  that  your  best  plan  will 
be  to  purchase  the  desired  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  in  April  or  early  May ;  earlier 
if  you  have  suitable  brooder-houses  for 
keeping  them  in  cold  weather.  These 
you  can  raise,  sell  the  cockerels  as  broil¬ 
ers  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  salable 
size,  and  put  the  pullets  into  their  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  before  cold,  sour  weather. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lumps  Under  Fowls’  Skin 

Within  the  past  month  I  killed  two 
roosters  for  family  use.  These  fowls 
were  about  three  years  old  and  apparently 
in  good  health.  Upon  dressing  them  I 
found  large  numbers  of  round,  flat, 
yellowish-white  spots,  just  under  the  skin 
or  between  the  skin  and  flesh.  These 
spots  varied  in  size  from  1/32  to  %  inch 
in  diameter,  and  about  as  thick  as  a 
piece  of  heavy  writing  paper.  They 
seemed  to  be  more  numerous  under  the 
skin  of  the  breast  than  elsewhere.  What 
are  these  spots  and  what,  causes  them? 
Are  such  fowls  safe  to  eat.  G.  H.  T. 

New  York 

These  spots  are  quite  likely  in  old 
fowls  to  be  caused  by  mites  which  pene¬ 
trate  the  skin  an  live  and  die  in  the 
loose  tissues  beneath.  After  death,  they 
become  hardened  and  form  yellowish- 
white  seed  like  bodies  that  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  tubercles  of  tuberculosis. 
They  are  most  often  found  in  old  fowls 
and  beneath  the  'skin  where  it  lies 
loosely  over  the  body.  They  are  usually 
harmless  and  do  not  render  the  flesh  of 
the  fowl  unfit  for  use.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Roup 

I  have  a  flock  of  chickens  and  among 
them  there  is  one  here  who  has  been 
sneezing  on  an  average  of  about  every 
five  minutes  for  the  past  three  weeks. 
There  comes  a  moisture  at  her  nostrils 
when  she  sneezes.  She  eats  well  and  looks 
well  and  ivken  she  eats  gasps  for  breath. 

New  Jersey  j.  h. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  such  a  bird 
is  to  remove  it  from  the  flock.  It  may 
merely  have  a  “cold”  or  it  may  be  in 
the  early  stage  of  roup.  Open  the  mouth 
and  examine  the  interior  for  soft  deposits 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat.  If  such  cankers  are  found, 
remove  them  with  a  swab  and  paint  the 
place  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Colds  should 
be  recovered  from  if  the  sick  birds  are 
kept  in  clean,  well  ventilated  and  com¬ 
fortable  quarters;  more  serious  infections, 
like  roup,  should  be  forestalled  by  prompt 
removal  of  any  ailing  fowls  and  the 
maintenance  of  cleanliness  and  general 
healthfulness  in  the  quarters.  M.  B.  D.  - 


With  the  Livestock 

(Continued  from  Page  58) 
are  poor  feeders,  stingy  at  the  pail,  and 
unsatisfactory  as  dams.  Incidentally,  the 
world’s  highest-dressing  record  was  made 
by  a  spayed  heifer  at  the  Smithfield  show 
in  London  many  years  ago.  She  dressed 
76.75  per  cent.  The  general  run  of  steers 
killed  in  Chicago  dress  about  53  per  cent. 
Western  markets  continue  unfairly  to 
penalize  heifers,  whereas  at  Buffalo  and 
other  leading  eastern  markets  they  appear 
to  be  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  steers, 
and.  when  offered  separately,  may  outsell 
steers.  d.  c.  w. 


Please  let  us 

know- perhaps 

we  can  help 


How  would  you  like  to  have  a  group  of  men 
working  for  you  .  . .  solving  your  feeding  problems  . . .  collecting 
information  from  authorities  all  over  the  world  ...  all  with  the  one 
idea  of  making  your  business  more  profitable? 

Certainly  you  would  like  it .  .  .  but  to  hire  them  yourself  would 
cost  you  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  Instead,  you  can  have 
the  benefit  of  their  advice  applied  to  your  own  specific  problems 
. .  .  and  it  will  cost  you  exactly  nothing. 

They  are  the  men  who  compose  the  Park  and  Pollard  Service 
Department.  They  know  both  the  scientific  and  practical  sides  of 
live  stock  and  poultry  feeding.  With  all  the  information  at  their 
command,  they  are  able  to  solve  any  problem  you  may  have. 

Moreover,  they  can  give  helpful  advice  on  questions  relating 
to  breeding,  management  and  other  subjects.  Their  training  has 
equipped  them  to  do  so.  As  they  keep  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  latest  developments  in  all  phases  of  poultry  keeping,  dairying 
and  live  stock  management,  their  counsel  is  both  up-to-date  and 
sound. 

The  maintenance  of  this  department  is  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  helps  the  feeder  to  attain 
maximum  profits. 

Further  manifestations  of  this  helpful  spirit  are  the  research 
laboratories  and  experimental  farms  that  continually  test  new 
ideas  in  feeds  and  feeding. 

We  find  that  helping  others  pays — it  makes  prosperous,  happy 
customers  who  help  us  to  be  prosperous,  too. 


To  be  sure  of  proft-?naking  feeds  — 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 


G&Park&Pollard  G* 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  r  Growing  Feed  / 
Intermediate  Chick  Feedp  P&P  Chick  Scratch  /  P&P  Chick  Starter— Dairy  Rations  : 
Overall  24%  *  Milk-Maid,  24%  v  Bet-R-Milk  20%  r  Herdhelth  16%  /  Milkade  Calf 
Meal  Other  Feeds :  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  r  Bison  Stock  Feed  ^Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
r  Pigeon  Feed  /  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  /  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Three  “protective  associations”  for 
Newark  automobile  owners  yesterday 
were  found  by  Assistant  Prosecutor 
Joseph  L.  Smith  to  have  sold  some  42,000 
motor  car  owners  about  $1,000,000  of 
“protection”  and  service  which  they  were 
unable  legally  to  supply. 

The  discovery  resulted  in  the  filing  of 
fresh  charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud 
against  three  persons  arrested  Nov.  15, 
when  one  of  the  “protective  associations” 
was  closed  by  officials. 

The  three  persons  were  Joseph  K. 
Meyer,  President  of  the  Washington 
Automobile  Service  Corporation,  living  at 
No.  41  Lincoln  Avenue ;  Herman  Bess, 
l  ice  President,  No.  1  Mapes  Avenue,  and 
Miss  Bertha  Robinson,  Secretary,  No.  300 
North  13th  Street,  Newark. 

The  books,  the  Prosecutor  said,  revealed 
the  operations  not  only  of  the  National 
Association,  but  of  another  known  as 
the  Federal  Automobile  Club.  Inc. 

The  executives  of  the  Washington 
Corporation  were  arrested  Nov.  15  on 
warrants  charging  conspiracy  to  defraud 
and  had  been  free  on  bail  awaiting  trial. 

According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  three 
companies  had  enrolled  a  total  of  42,000 
members  at  a  charge  varying  between  $25 
and  $29.50  for  two  years’  service  each. 
In  addition  to  offering  to  supply  gas  and 
oil  to  automobile  owners  at  a  price  below 
the  market  price,  the  companies  agreed 
to  supply  bail  bonds  to  all  members 
arrested  for  traffic  violations  at  any  time, 
and  to  furnish  motorists  with  insurance 
required  by  a  new  New  Jersey  State  law. 

The  bail  bonds,  Mr.  Smith  said,  were 
generally  unacceptable,  and  the  companies 
were  not  licensed  or  authorized  to  sell 
or  deal  in  insurance.  These,  he  said,  were 
the  two  most  important  items  against 
the  two  men  and  woman  held. — New  York 
World. 

The  above  reveals  the  same  old  story 
of  deception  and  fraud  in  the  selling  of 
“service  contracts”  to  automobile  owners. 
The  contracts  are  sold  by  strong-arm 
salesmen  and  the  victims  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  buying  automobile 
insurance.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  denounced 
these  contracts  as  worthless  and  essen¬ 
tially  easy  money  schemes.  The  concerns 
promoting  such  schemes  as  a  rule  are 
short-lived.  This  case  alone  shows  a  loss 
of  a  million  dollars  to  automobile  owners, 
and  we  have  records  showing  dozens  of 
such  promotions  that  have  resulted  in 
similar  losses  to  all  who  fell  for  the 
scheme.  Farmers  and  others  should  be  on 
their  guard  for  such  fakers  during  1930. 

I  am  glad  you  showed  up  Y.  G.  Nyce, 
Vernfield,  Pa.  I  ordered  50  pullets  last 
May  and  sent  him  the  money  for  them. 
After  waiting  two  weeks,  I  wrote  him 
two  registered  letters  and  he  never  an¬ 
swered  any  so  I  took  the  letter  which  he 
first  wrote  to  postal  inspector  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  he  got  after  him.  In  three 
days  I  got  the  pullets.  Three  were  dead 
and  the  rest  had  all  kinds  of  diseases ; 
they  kept  on  dying  until  there  were  only 
nine  left.  J-  N. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  letter  giving  the  experience 
of  our  New  Jersey  subscriber  with  V.  G. 
Nyce.  of  Yernfield,  Pa.,  only  confirms  our 
previous  reports  of  this  party.  Each  of 
the  victims  of  V.  G.  Nyce  should  make  a 
vigorous  protest  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  that  Mr. 
Nyce  is  allowed  the  use  of  the  mails  for 
swindling  the  poultry  public. 

I  am  enclosing  advertisement  of  Geo. 
B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  7%-cent 
chicks?  If  they  are  all  right  it  would 
mean  a  lot  to  me.  o.  V.  d. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  offers  “Best  egg 
strains  White  Leghorns,  records  to  320 
eggs.  7*4  cents  if  ordered  now  for  Spring 
delivery.”  Any  poultryman  knows  that 
chicks  from  best  egg  strains  with  records 
of  320  eggs  cannot  be  delivered  at  any 
such  price.  We  are  advised  that  some  of 
Mr.  Ferris’  stock  is  excellent  but  his 
chicks  are  purchased  wholesale,  and  do 
not  come  from  his  own  plant.  In  fact, 
he  does  not  even  hatch  them  in  his  own 
incubators,  but  purchases  them  as  day-old 
chicks  on  contract  from  other  hatcheries. 
He  can,  of  course,  sell  this  class  of  chicks 
at  7%  cents  each  if  he  can  buy  them  at 
a  still  lower  price. 

Washington,  Dec.  27. — Charlatans  of 
the  air.  exposed  by  Dr.  Shirley  W. 
a;  ynne,  New  York  Health  Commissioner, 
will  be  permitted  for  the  present  at  least 
to  continue  to  hawk  their  wares  through 
the  microphone. 

Jt  was  declared  that  the  radio  act  pro¬ 


hibited  the  commission  from  exercising 
any  kind  of  censorship  of  radio  programs, 
and  that  Congress  had  repeatedly  refused 
to  vote  such  powers. 

Dr.  Wynne,  in  his  communication,  said 
that  certain  medicine  companies  “who 
have  been  driven  from  advertising  in  the 
daily  newspapers”  are  now  using  the 
radio  to  spread  their  propaganda. 

One  weapon  the  Radio  Commission 
might  use,  according  to  Commissioner 
Harold  A.  LaFount,  of  the  fifth  zone,  is 
its  right  to  see  that  programs  were  dis¬ 
continued  if  they  Avere  not  “in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  convenience  or  necessity." 

Stations  thus  punished  could  have  re¬ 
course  to  law. 

Commissioner  LaFount  admitted  he 
stood  alone  in  his  vieAv. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  stated  that  the 
public  will  have  to  protect  itself  from  the 
radio  advertisements  of  the  alleged 
“quacks,”  at  least  until  legislation  is 
passed  that  \a411  enable  some  agency  to 
investigate  and  put  a  stop  to  the  prac¬ 
tice. — Daily  Paper. 

The  R.  N.-Y'.  has  made  note  of  several 
fake  schemes  exploited  through  the  air, 
advertising  which  no  respectable  publi¬ 
cation  Avould  print.  Free  lots,  spurious 
investments  and  patent  medicine  quack¬ 
ery  are  among  the  questionable  enter¬ 
prises,  the  advertising  of  which  has  been 
broadcast.  Unless  the  broadcasting 
stations  take  action  to  eliminate  undesir¬ 
able  advertising  the  public  will  demand 
that  Congress  grant  the  power  of 
censoring  radio  advertising  to  some  de¬ 
partment  of  the  goA'ernment  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  does  advertising 
in  publications  at  present. 

I  get  any  number  of  orders  from  folks 
all  over  the  country ;  they  inclose  check 
or  money  order  and  do  not  state  how  the 
goods  should  be  shipped.  All  one  can  do 
is  use  his  better  judgment,  but  hoAV  that 
will  suit  the  other  end  we  do  not  know, 
and  I  knoAV  all  honey  dealers  are  up 
against  the  same  thing.  The  other  day  I 
received  an  order  from  a  person  without 
any  form  of  pay.  and  nothing  was  said 
how  to.  ship,  or  whether  to  send  C.  O.  D., 
which  if  done  costs  extra.  If  our  friends 
would  take  the  time  to  Avrite  the  one 
extra  word  (express,  freight,  or  C.  O.  D. ) 
it  Avould  help  us  to  serve  them  and  be 
better  for  us  all.  s.  B. 

N.  Y. 

The  aboA'e  complaint  of  the  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  customers  is  one  that  Avill 
find  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  most  houses 
doing  a  mail-order  business.  Many  people 
are  careless  in  the  matter  of  writing  their 
names  plainly,  the  writer  lcnoAA’s  it  so 
well  that  he  thinks  there  should  be  no 
question  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  If 
each  Avriter  of  a  letter  would  use  care 
in  Avriting  name  and  address,  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  Avould  be  avoided.  We  rec¬ 
ently  had  a  complaint  from  a  subscriber 
who  ordered  goods  from  an  advertiser  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  When  we  took  the  com¬ 
plaint  up  the  advertiser  had  not  made 
the  shipment  because  he  could  not  make 
out  the  name  of  the  post  office.  Also  the 
manner  of  shipment  should  be  specified. 
A  little  forethought  and  care  Avhen  send¬ 
ing  orders  Avill  save  many  cases  of 
disappointment. 

To  date  I  have  not  received  the  check 
from  Radio  Specialty  Co.,  96-98  Park 
Place,  NeAv  York.  It  must  have  been 
lost,  or  some  more  of  their  “monkey  busi¬ 
ness.”  When  you  take  this  up  Avith  them, 
you  might  tell  them  that  they  can  reg¬ 
ister  the  letter  and  deduct  the  fee  from 
the  check,  in  order  that  it  will  not  be 
lost  again.  m.  k. 

Noav  York. 

This  refers  to  an  order  and  check  for 
$13.52  sent  by  the  subscriber  for  radio 
parts  six  months  ago.  Radio  Specialty 
Co.  promised  to  make  refund  more  than 
tAvo  weeks  ago.  We  have  a  number  of 
complaints  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
this  concern  to  fill  orders. 

According  to  a  recent  bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Boston  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  attitude  of  the  Boston  Curb  has 
completely  changed  since  losing  its  libel 
suit  for  $5,000,000  against  that  bureau 
and  some  of  the  Boston  neAATspapers.  The 
Boston  Curb  is  now  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  Better  Business  Bureau  in 
bringing  its  dealings,  and  the  character 
of  securities  listed,  in  conformity  with 
the  public  interest  and  not  as  heretofore, 
an  exchange  that  alloAved  itself  to  be  used 
by  the  “dollarettes”  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  investing  public. — Financial  World. 

If  these  Boston  pirates  of  promotion 
have  reformed  the  uninitiated  invest¬ 
ment  public  may  breathe  easier.  We  haA'e 
a  record  of  many  country  people  Avho  have 
lost  their  savings  through  following  the 
advice  given  in  the  tipster  sheets  and 
long-distance  telephone  calls  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  gentlemen  constituting  the  Boston 
Curb. 


A  school  of  dentistry  in  Washington 
is  gathering  a  collection  of  jaAvbones. 
Well.  Washington  is  a  good  place  to 
start. — Arizona  Producer 


Prize  winners  and  producers  at  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


that  fill 


Milk  Pails  and 
Pocket-books ! 


WISE  dairymen  have  learned  that  the 
secret  of  increasing  milk  profit  is  in 
intelligent  feeding.  They  feed  Quaker 
Dairy  Ration  because  this  feed  goes  farther 
and  makes  more  milk — thus  getting  max¬ 
imum  production  and  maximum  profits. 

Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  highly  efficient  protein  con¬ 
centrate,  rich  in  essential  minerals.  It 
makes  an  ideal  ration  for  your  own  blend¬ 
ing  and  supplements  splendidly  your  own 
roughage.  There’s  really  no  feed  like  it  to 
maintain  your  herd  in  vigorous,  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  condition  throughout  the  Winter. 


Quaker  Sugared  Schu¬ 
macher — is  the  complete 
carbohydrate  feed;  com¬ 
bines  perfectly  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein 
concentrate  (24%,  20% 
or  16%).  A  choice  feed 
for  all  young  or  dry 
stock;  an  entire  grain 
ration  for  horses,  steers, 
'  lambs  and  swine. 


You’ll  find  your  cows  relish  it.  You’ll  also 
discover  to  your  delight  that  your  feed  in¬ 
vestment  is  less.  It  means  money  in  your 
pocket-book  to  know  about  these  advan¬ 
tages  which  come  from  using  proved, 
tested,  scientifically  blended  Quaker  Dairy 
Rations.  See  your  Quaker  Dealer  at  once. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  Ql) 


AKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Wood  Finish  Without 
Varnish 

I  noticed  on  page  1333  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  inquiry  of  W.  H.  C.  in  regard  to 
finishing  wood  without  varnish.  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  antique  furniture  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  as  the  services  and 
prices  of  experts  to  refinish  the  furniture 
were  out  of  my  reach  I  went  to  a  friend, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  wood-finishing  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  large  furniture  factory.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  directions  he  gave  me,  and  I 
can  assure  anyone  who  will  take  the  time 
and  pains  to  work  carefully  that  truly 
beautiful  results  can  be  attained  by  the 
amateur. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which 
wood  can  be  finished  without  using  var¬ 
nish,  depending  on  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put  and  the  effect  desired.  If  the 
natural  color  of  the  wood  is  desired  no 
stain  should  be  used,  but  if  you  want  a 
darker  finish,  use  walnut,  mahogany  or 
one  of  the  various  oak  stains,  according 
to  what  color  you  want.  I  found  the  oil 
stains  more  desirable  than  the  acid  stains, 
as  the  acid  stains  dry  so  quickly  that  you 
may  get  a  darker  color  than  you  want. 
After  the  stain  is  applied — and  it  is  well 
to  test  for  shade  desired  on  a  sample 
piece  of  similar  wood — wipe  off  the  excess 
stain  with  a  soft  cloth  or  cotton  waste. 

If  the  wood  is  an  open-grained,  hard 
wood,  filler  should  be  applied  after  the 
stain  has  been  allowed  to  dry  for  24 
hours.  In  this  case,  buy  a  dark  filler. 
For  the  natural  wood  finish  you  use  nat¬ 
ural  wood  filler,  which  is  uncolored,  and 
the  filler  is,  of  course,  the  first  coat  you 
apply  to  the  wood.  Let  the  filler  “set” 
for  a  few  moments,  then  rub  vigorously 
with  cloth  or  waste,  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  to  fill  all  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  remove  all  filler  that  is  not  thus 
absorbed.  Soft  woods  require  no  filler. 
After  another  24  hours  apply  a  coat  of 
clear  shellac.  Have  the  shellac  quite  thin. 
It  is  well  to  have  on  hand  a  bottle  of 
wood  alcohol  with  which  to  thin  it  if  it 
becomes  too  thick  as  you  work.  Put  the 
shellac  on  rapidly  and  brush  well  into 
the  wood.  This  is  meant  to  seal  the  pores 
of  the  wood  and  should  not  be  applied 
thickly  enough  to  produce  a  smooth,  glos¬ 
sy  finish.  After  the  shellac  is  dry,  rub 
lightly  with  No.  00  sandpaper,  and  apply 
a  coat  of  wax.  After  letting  the  wax 
dry  for  15  or  20  minutes  polish  well  with 
a  soft,  woolen  cloth,  or  a  rubbing  pad  if 
you  can  obtain  one. 

Another  finish  that  is  sometimes  used 
is  known  as  the  oil  finish.  Linseed  oil 
is  first  applied,  then  a  coat  of  shellac, 
sandpapered,  and  waxed,  as  previously 
explained.  Either  finish  produces  a  very 
lovely  effect  in  bringing  out  the  rich 
grain  of  the  wood,  and  are  much  more 
easily  kept  in  good  condition  than  is  a 
varnish  finish.  The  wax  finish  should 
be  renewed  once  or  twice  a  year  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  that  the  wood  receives. 

No  matter  what  finish  you  decide  to 
use,  see  that  the  wood  is  first  very 
smooth,  for  any  roughness  and  defect  will 
show  up  much  more  after  it  is  finished 
than  it  does  before.  Plenty  of  time  spent 
sandpapering  the  wood  before  beginning 
work  with  stain  or  filler  is  time  well 
spent.  Both  methods  of  finishing  that  I 
have  given  are  suitable  for  either  furni¬ 
ture  or  woodwork  in  the  home. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 

On  page  1333  W.  H.  C.  asks  about  oil 
finish  for  wood.  The  following  is  my  ex¬ 
perience :  Thirty-three  years  ago  we  had 
our  kitchen  all  made  over  with  new  wood  ; 
doors  white  pine,  casings  of  doors  and 
windows,  closet  doors  and  up  2^4  fL 
around  room,  North  Carolina  pine  (I 
think)  ;  the  10  drawer  faces  brown  ash, 
and  the  floor  narrow  maple  boards  cut  on 
farm  woodlot.  The  doors  I  had  stained 
cherry  red  with  (I  think)  burnt  sienna 
in  boiled  linseed  oil.  It  was  done  in  Win¬ 
ter,  snow  deep  and  living  six  miles  from 
town,  could  not  get  a  painter,  I  was 
afraid  the  new  wood  would  crack,  so  I 
stained  the  doors  and  oiled  the  rest  of 
woodwork  and  floor.  I  liked  the  looks 
of  it  so  well  that  I  have  always  oiled  it 
myself  every  few  years.  I  get  good 
boiled  oil  and  go  over  any  part  whenever 
it  is  needed.  I  do  not  put  on  a  lot  at  a 
time,  so  it  dries  in  well.  I  would  not 
have  varnish,  for  that  turns  white  with 
heat  near,  and  shows  scratches  terribly. 

ELLA  TRASK  ROBERTS. 

New  Hampshire. 

Tell  W.  H.  C.  that  a  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  in  water  will  give 
a  very  satisfactory  stain  to  wood.  By 
using  a  stronger  solution  a  light  or  dark 
oak  finish  may  be  had.  It  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush.  A  little  practice  will 
show  the  proper  solution  to  use. 

Maryland.  A.  J.  aiayer. 

In  fine  cabinet  work  I  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  process :  First  a  flat  stain  made  with¬ 
out  varnish,  then  when  thoroughly  dry, 
butcher’s  wax,  which  is  soft  and  mushy 
and  is  applied  with  a  rag.  The  more  it 
is  rubbed  the  better  it  gets,  but  it  has  al¬ 
ways  a  dull  gloss,  never  the  shine  of 
varnish.  M.  c.  schuyler. 

New  York. 

I  have  found  the  following  formula 
effective,  producing  a  very  fine  finish  on 
dark  wood,  such  as  walnut,  wild  cherry 
and  mahogany  :  Two  parts  boiled  linseed 
oil,  three  parts  benzine,  one  part  Japan 
drier.  Brush  on  hot  and  wipe  off.  Rub 
with  paste  made  from  above  formula  and 
powdered  pumice.  Repeat  this  operation 
at  least  three  times.  When  I  say  rub  I 
mean  rub.  L.  L.  m. 

Ohio. 


GET  INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

HERE’S  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  you.  A 
large  and  well-known  manufacturer  is  now  ready 
to  start  you  in  business  in  your  own  community; 
no  investment  on  your  part;  you  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  dairy  farming;  must  have  your  own 
car;  splendid  opportunity  to  make  some  real  money 
and  become  an  independent  part  of  a  large,  fast¬ 
growing  organization;  1930  territory  contracts  now 
being  closed  so,  if  interested,  write  at  once  giving 
references  and  outlining  your  qualifications  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  Replies 
will  be  treated  confidentially. 


Virginia  Farms  For  Sale 

On  U.  b.  Route  1  (cement  highway  from  Richmond  to 
Washington);  324  acres,  about  175  open,  balance  wooded; 

6  room  frame  residence;  large  barn;  orchard;  good 
water;  stores,  churches  and  schools  one  mile;  railrood 
4  miles;  Fredericksburg,  9  miles.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms. 

Ninety  acres;  5-room  residence;  orchard;  good  water; 
stores,  churches  and  schools  one  mile;  Fredericksburg, 

7  miles;  good  road.  Price,  81,650— *500  cash,  balance 
good  terms.  ALLISON  &  YOUNG,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


PLEASANT  WORK-GOOD  PAY 

Representatives  of  PRISCILLA  DRESS  FAB¬ 
RICS,  DRY  GOODS;  also  LINGERIE,  DRESSES. 
HOSIERY.  MEN’S  SHIRTS  &  SPECIALTIES 
make  good  money.  Easy  pleasant  work.  Full  or 
spare  time.  Beautiful  samples  and  instructions 
furnished.  Write  today. 

FITZCH ARLES  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 
23  Fitzcharles  Bldg.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COUPLE  or  cook  for  small  country  bouse  with 
all  modern  conveniences.  H.  M.  EIDNER, 
Box  314,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  to  run  general  farm  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  County;  state  salary  expected  and  past 
experience.  ADVERTISER  7542,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Active,  clean  young  man  for  dairy 
and  poultry;  man  must  understand  chickens 
and  dressing  same;  he  also  must  be  a  good  man 
around  bis  barn  and  dairy;  good  position  for 
single  man  but  if  you  do  not  like  work  do  not 
reply;  private  place  Westchester  County;  4 
cows  and  about  200  chickens;  no  incubator.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  houseworker  for  family  of  two 
ladies;  good  cook  a  necessity.  ADVERTISER 
7540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRABLE,  steady  home  given  to  neat  wo¬ 
man  in  exchange  for  light  housekeeping  ser¬ 
vices.  BOX  12,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  capable  cook,  houseworker, 
for  Maryland  home;  $50  month:  state  age,  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7549,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  elderly,  Protestant,  is  offered  kind, 
happy  home  in  exchange  to  assist  very  light 
duties.  149  RANDOLPH  AYE.,  Dumont,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  temperate,  reliable, 
industrious  married  farmer,  general  dairy 
farm;  intelligent  stockman,  feeder,  calf  raiser, 
crop  man,  operate  modern  machinery;  man  with 
boy  preferred;  give  experience,  qualifications, 
size  of  family,  ages,  wages  expected;  would 
consider  share  rental;  submit  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl  or  elderly  woman  to  help  do  house¬ 
work  in  return  for  good  home  and  small  com¬ 
pensation.  R.  MOSER,  1224  E.  224th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


ORCIIARDIST  to  work  on  50  per  cent  basis, 
apple  orchard,  situated  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  7557,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE,  permanent  position  on  modern 
farm;  married,  life  experience  with  sheep, 
dairy  cattle,  fruit,  general  farming;  good  lo¬ 
cation  near  high  school;  share  or  salary  basis; 
state  fully  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  7558, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-SUPERINTENDENT  of  unusual  abili¬ 
ty,  accustomed  assuming  extensive  responsi¬ 
bilities,  life  experience  all  branches,  highest  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  character,  ability,  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity;  interview  desired,  ADVERTISER  7559, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED,  middle-aged  man,  3  children,  wants 
position  as  caretaker  or  herdsman  on  estate; 
good  references;  Long  Island  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  capable  American  woman 
with  boy  five;  can  take  full  charge  of  small 
household  or  would  consider  cooking  for  help  on 
estate;  23  months  in  last  position;  references; 
state  wages  and  requirements  in  first  letter. 
BOX  464,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted  April  1  by  married  woman; 

dairy  farm  or  working  people’s  boarding-house, 
to  take  full  charge;  5  years  last  place;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  7545,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  11  years’ 
experience,  Cornell  training,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  all  branches;  will  consider  salary  and 
per  cent,  or  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  7538, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man,  no  family,  wishes 
position  on  estate  or  up-to-date  farm;  sober, 
experienced;  nothing  but  a  steady  job  consid¬ 
ered;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7535, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  27,  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  two  years’  college  training,  thoroughly 
understand  the  business  and  can  produce  good 
results;  at  present  in  full  charge  of  plant  at 
$100  and  board;  excellent  references;  prefer  to 
work  on  percentage  basis  if  you  have  a  first- 
class  proposition;  desire  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  based  on  results  obtained;  at  liberty 
January  15.  ADVERTISER  7548,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  man  capable  of  operating 
dairy,  fruit  or  poultry  farm;  15  years’  profit¬ 
able  management  of  these  types  on  large  scale; 
death  of  owner  and  subsequent  liquidation  of 
farm  where  now  employed  necessitates  change. 
ADVERTISER  7495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YrOUNG  man,  28,  college  training  in  landscape 
gardening  and  greenhouse  management  desires 
position  on  private  estate  or  commercial  range 
where  faithful  efficiency  will  lie  appreciated; 
references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  7550,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  40,  single,  experienced 
poultry  farm,  private  house;  references. 
“CHARLES,”  255  West  97th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


YOUNG  woman  having  daughter  of  nine  de¬ 
sires  proposition  by  day  requiring  business 
ability  experience,  floral,  poultry  knowledge  or 
home  supervision;  Jersey  preferred.  BOX  343, 
Xselin,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  40,  with  small  family,  wants 
year-round  position  on  farm  or  dairy  by 
April  1;  lifetime  experience.  ADVERTISER 
7555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  age  27,  desires  position 
as  manager  of  private  estate  with  or  with¬ 
out  greenhouse;  8  years’  experience;  references; 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  W.  PAT¬ 
TERSON,  2417  Logan  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


TWO  young  single  men,  age  24  years,  wish 
position  on  large  dairy  farm  in  New  York 
State  milking  cows  plenty  of  experience  with 
cattle;  for  further  particulars,  ADVERTISER 
7556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position 
March  1;  first-class  beef  cattle  and  dairyman; 
experienced  in  all  farm  crops  and  up-to-date 
machinery  can  get  results.  ADVERTISER  7554, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT,  middle-aged, 
married,  no  children,  would  like  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  owner,  requiring  care  of  grounds, 
lawns,  flowers,  vegetables,  gardens,  greenhouses, 
and  livestock,  farming,  thorough  knowledge  of 
landscaping,  construction,  tools  and  machinery, 
capable  of  handling  men;  at  libert  now.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7553,  caie  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■WORKING  manager,  American,  38,  married, 
desires  position  on  farm  or  estate  by  March 
1;  thorough,  practical  experience  with  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry  and  general  farm  problems  in¬ 
cluding  upkeep  and  development;  would  consider 
share  basis;  best  reference;  desire  interview. 
ADVERTISER  7552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  30,  wants  position;  col¬ 
lege  trained,  thoroughly  experienced  cattle 
man,  understands  feeding  for  production,  calf 
rearing,  A.  R.  work,  production  of  certified  milk; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  7560,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I. ;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Grocery  or  general  country  store  in 
small  village  without  chain  store  competition. 
ADVERTISER  7522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted — Herdsman,  milker,  single, 
references,  available  January  10:  particulars 
and  wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7516, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER  desires  position  caring  for  children 
or  as  companion.  ADVERTISER  7519,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wife,  20  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  wants  position  as  working 
manager;  good  references.  P.  O.  BOX  343, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MARRIED  American,  29,  desires  position  as 
herdsman  or  manager;  experience  with  Surge 
milker  and  purebred  Jersey  cattle:  available 
March  1.  T.  A.  POTTS,  Millville,  Pa. 


MARRIED  man  of  28  with  children,  desires 
year-around  connection  with  large  estate  on 
poultry  farm  where  house,  light  and  fuel  are 
furnished;  handy  with  auto  or  truck;  under¬ 
stand  brooding  and  raising  chicks,  caring  for 
layers,  gardening,  etc.’;  strictly  reliable  and 
steady:  no  liquor;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER’S  position  by  American;  wife 
fine  cook  and  housekeeper ;  man  care  for  poul¬ 
try,  lawns,  garden,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7534, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Swiss  man,  good  milker,  with  school¬ 
girl,  wants  steady  position,  also  housekeeping 
job  for  woman;  start  1st  or  15th  February; 
please  state  wages  and  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  255,  New  Glares,  Wis. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man  wants  light  work 
on  farm;  dry-band  milker,  also  bandy  with 
tools.  ADVERTISER  7537,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  good  fertile,  well-drained  soil; 

improved  macadam  road,  electricity  available; 
total  170  acres  including  8-acre  apple  orchard ; 
cheap  to  settle  estate;  will  sell  part.  Apply 
ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale;  dairy  farm,  165  acres,  paying 
$5,000  yearly  profit;  five  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  on  State  road;  milk  sold  at  farm, 
wholesale  12c  quart;  45  Guernsey  cattle;  Frigid- 
air  milk  storage:  all  needed  machinery;  with 
business  and  equipment,  $45,000,  at  least  half 
cash.  THOMAS  l’ENDELL,  Owner,  Little  Brit¬ 
ain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  reasonable,  chicken  farm,  six  acres, 
six-room  house,  barn,  large  chicken  house, 
fruit  and  shade  trees:  15  minutes  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  post  office,  school,  churches.  Apply  JOHN 
N.  BRENNAN,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  farm  wanted,  no  stones,  good  buildings, 
plenty  water,  plenty  fruit,  fully  stocked. 
BUTCHER  STORE,  336  E.  73d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


POULTRY  farm  close  to  Philadelphia  near 
White  Horse  Pike,  11  acres  fenced,  7  rooms, 
bath,  electricity,  hot-water  heat,  beautiful  lawn, 
4-ear  garage,  brook,  fruit  trees,  1,700  laying  pul¬ 
lets  and  yearlings,  up-to-date  buildings,  1,800 
incubator;  money  maker.  ADVERTISER  7541, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  from  35  to  75  acres,  not  over 
120  miles  from  New  Yrork,  on  river  or  pond; 
write  details.  R.  CEIKE,  16  E.  111th  St., 
New  York  City. 


LEASE — Poultry  farm  on  Long  Island,  about 
4  miles  from  State  school,  on  main  road ;  or¬ 
chard,  garage,  large  poultry  and  brooder  houses, 
dwelling  with  all  improvements.  102-36  216th 
St.,  Be'.laire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  130  acres,  good  water,  pas¬ 
tures,  meadows  and  10-room  house;  fruit,  tim¬ 
ber;  location,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y..  1%  miles 
from  thriving  village:  owner.  ADVERTISER 
7544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  four-family  brick,  good 
location,  good  income;  what’s  offered?  MA- 
GRAT1I,  100  Reid  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 46-acre  farm,  two  miles  from  Gro¬ 
ton,  on  main  State  road  to  Ithaca,  10  minutes 
from  Corona  typewriter;  9-room  house,  two  good 
henhouses,  running  water,  electricity  available; 
barn  recently  burned;  terms  if  desired.  DAN 
GAILOR,  115  Clark  St.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  good  buildings, 
on  concrete  road,  two  miles  from  live  town, 
in  Chenango  Valley  with  hank,  high  school,  milk 
stations  and  churches;  never-failing  supply  of 
soft  water  for  all  purposes;  many  years’  supply 
of  wood,  one-hundred-tree  sugar  bush;  11-room 
house,  newly  painted,  large  porch,  fine  view; 
farm  has  been  fully  stocked  up  to  last  Spring: 
will  carry  30  cows  with  necessary  horses  and 
young  stock;  fertile,  level  land  for  tractor  till¬ 
age;  have  owned  farm  14  years,  hut  owing  to 
wife’s  health  wish  to  sell;  write  for  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  250  acres,  on  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Road,  3  miles  from  Beacon;  modern 
buildings,  silo,  plenty  of  hay,  wheat,  orchard. 
B.  R.  VERPLANCK,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  located  close  to  concrete,  in  village; 

house  and  barn  modernly  equipped;  write  for 
particulars.  R.  BRUCE  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Reasonable,  growing  poultry- 
hatcliery  business.  Central  Jersey,  commuting 
New  York:  two  thousand  Tancred  Leghorns; 
buildings,  implements  modern,  first-class;  net 
income  last  three  years  twelve  thousand;  last 
12  months,  gross,  fourteen  thousand:  insurance, 
thirteen  thousand;  owner  moving  West,  must 
sell.  Address  ADVERTISER  7547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  home,  exceptionally  fine 
farm  and  orchard  nearby.  GRACE  KLINE, 
311  Fairmount  Ave.,  Winchester,  Va. 


CHOICE  farm,  40  acres,  good  buildings,  half 
mile  village,  State  highway,  15  miles  Schenec¬ 
tady,  20  miles  Albany.  C.  E.  HOAG,  Quaker 
Street,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted,  buyer  waiting;  state  where,  im¬ 
provement  and  condition;  railroad,  State  road, 
buildings;  with  or  without  stock  or  implements. 
.T.  A.  i’ONGE,  77-19  Parsons  Blvd.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 


WILL  sacrifice,  cause  of  ill  health,  35-acre  farm 
in  Westport,  Conn.,  old-fashioned  farmhouse 
and  outbuildings;  all  farm  implements,  stock 
and  machinery  included;  address  owner,  MISS 
I.  MATTHEWS,  Rt.  11,  Box  76,  Westport, 
Conn. 


AVANTED — Grocery  or  general  country  store  in 
small  village  without  chain  store  competition. 
ADVERTISER  7523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  $40,000  for  107  acres;  75 
acres  set  to  apples;  excellent  house  with 
electricity,  large  storage  house,  garage  and  cider 
mill.  C.  H.  LOOMIS,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Hudson  River  front  farm,  house, 
garage,  fruits.  BAADER,  Aqueduct,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  180  acres; 

10,000  bearing  fruit  trees;  buildings  in  good 
condition;  unusual  proposition.  ATHENS  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BANK,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  highly  experi¬ 
enced  at  poultry  raising,  wants  to  take  over 
chicken  farm  on  percentage  basis;  results  guar¬ 
anteed;  finest  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SACKED,  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY" — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover  and  light  amber.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  25-lb.  pail.  $3.60;  60-lb.  cans, 
$6.60,  freight  paid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


noney,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pall,  $1.10’  10- 
lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C.O.D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

P°rk  sausage,  3  lbs.  for  $1. 
AV.  M.  LAW,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 

0I<?  J  A1  E  ?  A  P  TI S  of  American  subjects.  L. 

MeCLLNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Alt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Ford  station  wagon  and  Delco  home 

electric  light  plant;  will  sell  or  exchange  for 
antiques.  C.  E.  II.  WHITLOCK,  Colony  2907-4 
Bethany,  Conn. 


COLOR!  TjL  prints  for  patchwork,  generous  pack- 
age  50c.  GLADYS  ANDERSON,  Cumber¬ 
land  Center,  Me. 


WANTED — Small-size  orchard  power  sprayer  in 
good  order.  J.  HAItASTA,  Harmersville, 
N.  J. 


HOAIEAIADE  nut  fudge,  50c  lb.  ETHEL 

GARDENER,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 

flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  AIRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


JUMBO  peanuts,  new,  100  pounds,  $6;  500 

pounds,  $25;  prompt  shipment.  It.  J.  COUX- 
CILL,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Lang  lumber  sawmill,  $160 
cash,  also  buckwheat,  coinb  lioney,  $3.50  case 
of  24  boxes.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  or  medium-size  Franklin 

stove;  must  be  in  good  condition;  give  de¬ 
scription,  dimensions,  price,  also  sketch  or  pho¬ 
tograph.  P.  O.  BOX  136,  Smitlxtown  Branch, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCIIE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  leaf  tobacco,  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old 
wine;  smoking,  10  pounds,  with  pipe  and 
flavoring,  $3;  chewing,  10  pounds,  pouch  and 
flavoring,  $3.25;  all  postpaid.  BELAIONT 
FARA1S,  Chatham,  Va. 


PURE  liquid  honey,  postage  prepaid,  clover,  5- 
lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  12  pails,  $10.50; 
Alfalfa,  5  cents  per  pail  less;  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  10  cents  less;  write  for  prices  of  comb. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8,000-egg,  double-decked.  Wishbone 
incubator.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


The  Queen  of  the  Great 
Canadian  Pacific’s  Line  of 
At|antic  Steamers  — “The 
Duchess  of  Atholl” — Serves 
Gtblden  Delicious  Apples 


mmun  m 


Another  instance  of  the  tremendous  popularity  Golden  Delicious  apples 
are  achieving  everywhere — in  the  world's  fruit  marts  as  well  as  in  the 
orchards  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada ! 

A  successful  American  orchardist  starts  on  a  cruise  to  South  Africa 
on  a  Canadian  Pacific  Liner— AND  MEETS  GOLDEN  DELICIOUS 
APPLES  THE  MINUTE  HE  ENTERS  THE  DINING  SALOON !  Here's  V 
what  he  wrote  on  his  return  home : 

WELDON,  WILLIAMS  &  LICK,  INC. 

Specialists  in  Numbered  Printing 

FORT  SMITH,  ARK. 

Gentlemen :  Please  reserve  for  me  250  Golden  Delicious  4-7  ft.  I  have  100  now  which  have  given  me  the  best  satisfaction 
of  all  varieties  I  have.  This  year,  being  9  years  old,  had  to  pick  off  some  10  bushels  to  keep  the  trees  from  breaking  down. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  South  African  cruise  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ship  “Duchess  of  Atholl”.  In  the  dining  room  y 
they  served  Golden  Delicious  Apples.  The  Head  Steward  showed  the  invoice  where  he  paid  $5.75  a  box  for  75  boxes  A1|§1I1N 
in  New  York — -for  medium  size  Golden  Delicious — about  138s.  Although  they  had  red  apples  also,  these  75 

boxes  lasted  325  cruise  members  less  than  half  the  cruise  and — No  one  ate  red  apples  when  they  could  ;  : 
m £et  ^°‘den  Delicious.  Yours  very  truly,  C.  A.  Lick 

10,000  Bu.  Off  40  VA.  Acres  Bears  Full  Crop — 

G.  J.  HOPKINS,  Troutville,  VA.,  reports:  “Most  of  Others  Fail ! 

i  T  varieties  failed  to  set  crop  this  year  in  my  young  T.E.B  ALL,  Springfield,  ILL.,  writes:  “My  250  Gold- 

W3w  -Ifir  /  6  and  9  year  orchard-  But— my  600  Golden  Delicious  en  Delicious,  6  to  8  yrs.  old,  are  the  ONLY  trees  in 

A"  alP  trees  9-yr-old  and  600  Golden  Delicious  6-yr-old  (on  my  264  acre  orchard  that  had  a  FULL  crop  of  apples 

^  J  lF  /  40  acres)  HAD  10,000  BUSHELS  GOLDEN  DE-  this  year.  They  will  average  7  bushels  each !” — and 

J  LICIOUS  APPLES  THIS  YEAR”. _ brought  fancy  prices  WHOLESALE. 


Average 
Size  of 
Golden 
Delicious 


—by  Writing  QUICK !  grape  juice  varieties  of  young- 
■  bearing  grape  vines  GIVEN  FREE  to  customers.  Offered  For  Only  LIM¬ 
ITED  TIME.  Ask  for  plan  QUICK — Use  Coupon — and  also  check  (on  cou¬ 
pon)  which  one  or  more  of  our  3  REMARKABLE  BOOKS— FREE  you 
want  us  to  send  you: — the  NEW  1930  STARK  FRUIT  BOOK  (tell- 
ing  ALL  about  Golden  Delicious  and  our  Exclusive  Fruit  Vari- 
^  eties,  including  the  NEW  LUTHER  BURBANK  CREA- 
o,  TIONS)-the  NEW  1930  STARK  HOME  GROUNDS 

rfil'UL  W  BEAUTIFYING  BOOK  — or  the  NEW  1930  STARK 
l  W  FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  SEED  BOOK! 

//  /  /  Address  Box  508 

'WSm  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

t  J  Largest  in  the  World — Oldest  in  America 

Wf Wuf  at  LOUISIANA,  MO. '  For  Over  114  Years 


Box  508  1 1 

Louisiana,  Mo.  ^  C 

I  Tell  me  how  to  get  A  vfc.  J 

VINEYARD— FREE. 

I  Send  me  FREE  the  big  k 
I  Stark  1930  Fruit  Book— all 
about  Golden  Delicious,  Stark-  ytyaMl 
ing.  Staymared  and  the  NEW 
BURBANK  FRUIT  CREATIONS. 

I  Send  me  FREE  your  Book  on  Beautl-  yJk 
1  lying  Home  Grounds. 

I  Send  me  FREE  your  big  Stark  1930  Book  v 
i  of  Stark  Flowers  and  Vegetables  and  your 
exclusive  NEW  BURBANK  FLOWERS  AND 
VEGETABLES. 


PAUL  WROBLEWSKI 
ILLINOIS 

He  Gets  $243.33 
A  Month  For 
His  Spare 
Time 


Paul  Wroblewski,  Illinois 
Miner,  sells  Stark  Fruit 
Trees,  Luther  Burbank 
Creations,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Rose  Bushes,  etc. 
in  his  spare  hours.  Made 
$243.33  Cash  and  6  Sales 
Prizes  in  single  month! 
Thousands  more  Men  and 
Women  doing  as  well.  IN¬ 
VESTIGATE  —  work  is 
healthful,  outdoor— 
CASH  PAY  WEEKLY. 
Send  COUPON — or  write 
— for  terms. 


I  may  plant _ fruit  trees  ^ 

this  Spring.  (State  Kind  and  Number) 

I  may  plant  about  S _ worth  of  Shrubs,  Shade 

Trees,  Rose  Bushes,  etc.  this  Spring. 


My  Name 


.  F.  D _ State _ _ 

Check  here  if  you  wish  our  NEW  PLAN  on  HOW  TO  MAKE 
MONEY  IN  SPARE  TIME  selling  Stark  Trees  in  your  neighborhood 


Get  Fine  VI N EYARD-FREE 


\ 
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The  F  r  ui  t  Poll  ination  Question 


HE  matter  of  pollination  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  to  the 
fruit  grower,  and  a  problem  that  is 
becoming  more  complicated  by  the 
standardizing  or  limiting  of  varie¬ 
ties.  Unfortunately  many  orchards 
have  been  planted  without  considering  this  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  fruit  production.  The  question  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one,  for  as  early  as  1895  M.  B. 
Waite  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  studied  pear  pollination  problems  in  New 
York  State,  and  reported  that  the  Bartlett  required 
a  pollinator  in  order  to  produce  a  good  crop.  In 
1898  he  noted  that  the  Baldwin  was  self-fruitful. 


About  this  same  time,  F.  A.  Waugh,  now  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  found  that  many  varieties  of  plums  were 
self-unfruitful. 

During  the  middle  of  the  past  century  the  sex  of 
the  strawberry  was  thrashed  out  by  such  men  as 
Nicholas  Longworth  of  Ohio,  C.  M.  Ilovey  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  A.  J.  Downing  of  New  York.  The 
late  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 


tion  and  his  co-workers  did  notable  work  also  in 
their  study  of  the  sex  in  the  grape.  As  the  sex  of 
the  strawberry  and  grape  can  be  easily  detected  by 
examining  the  flowers,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
determine  whether  a  variety  is  dependent  upon  an¬ 
other  for  pollen. 

In  the  case  of  the  tree  fruits,  the  determination 
is  far  more  difficult,  for  the  flower  of  a  variety  may 
be  neither  female  nor  male  sterile  and  yet  develop 
no  fruit  when  selfed.  Further,  the  pollen  of  such 
varieties  may  function  when  used  on  certain  va¬ 
rieties  and  fail  on  others.  The  botanist  uses  the 
term  compatible  and  incompatible  to  describe  these 
results.  Thus  one  variety  may  be  self-compatible 
and  cross-compatible,  and  another  self-incompatible 
and  cross-compatible,  etc.  Again,  there  are  different 
degrees  of  compatibilities;  for  example,  in  certain 
crosses  or  seifs  the  set  may  be  unsatisfactory,  in 
others  medium,  and  still  others  good.  Further,  the 
amount  of  set  may  be  tied  up  with  many  other  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  the  age  of  the  tree,  periodicity  of 
blooming  and  bearing,  vigor  and  growth  of  tree, 
weather  conditions  during  the  Winter  and  time  of 
bloom,  diseases,  insect  pests,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus 
not  strange  that  confusion  has  existed  and  that  lit¬ 
tle  definite  information  has  been  available. 

Each  fruit,  as  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and 
peach,  has  its  own  problems,  but  nevertheless  there 
are  certain  principles  that  apply  to  all.  A  variety  is 
either  satisfactorily  self-fruitful  or  it  is  not.  Thus 
the  grower  must  know  at  least  two  things  before 
setting  an  orchard;  (1)  is  the  variety  sufficiently 
self -fruitful,  and  (2)  if  not,  what  varieties  should 
be  interplanted  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Apples.— Fortunately  certain  varieties  of  apples 
will  set  fruit  when  self -pollinated,  but  there  is  lit- 
thp  question  but  that  even  the  most  self-fruit¬ 
ful  may  be  benefited  by  being  pollinated  by  com¬ 
patible  varieties.  Baldwin  is  an  example  of  a 
partially  self-fruitful  variety,  and  this  attribute  has 
undoubtedly  been  an  important  factor  in  making  it 
our  leader.  Baldwin,  on  the  other  hand,  produces 
poor  pollen  and  consequently  is  of  minor  value  as 
a  pollinator.  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy,  two  of 
the  best  quality  apples,  are  self-unfruitful,  but  both 
produce  excellent  pollen.  A  combination  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Northern  Spy  is  by  no  jneans  ideal,  for 
oftentimes  their  blooming  seasons  do  not  overlap 
sufficiently,  and  further,  Northern  Spy  trees  come 
into  bearing  so  late  that  they  will  not  pollinate  the 
McIntosh  during  the  first  few’  years.  In  this  case 
an  early  bearing  and  a  long  and  late  blooming  va¬ 
riety  like  Rome  should  also  be  interplanted.  This 
combination  is  simply  cited  as  an  example  of  a  few 
points  that  need  to  be  considered  by  the  orchardist 
when  planning  his  orchard. 

Data  on  all  possible  combinations  are  still  lacking 
and  probably  complete  information  will  never  be 
obtained,  as  it  takes  a  long  while  to  test  the  com¬ 
patibilities  of  crosses  and  seifs  by  experimental 
methods.  For  example,  in  a  compatibility  test  of 
only  four  varieties,  16  combinations  are  requisite. 
To  cover  variations  due  to  various  factors,  the  re¬ 
sults  should  be  repeated  for  two  or  more  years.  If 
20  varieties  are  considered,  400  tests  are  necessary, 
and  as  all  orchardists  well  know,  the  season  of  bloom 
lasts  but  a  few  days  of  each  year. 

pears. — All  the  leading  pears,  as  Bartlett,  Seckel, 
Beurre  Bose  and  Kieffer  are  self -unfruitful.  In 
only  one  case  has  a  cross-incompatibility  been  en¬ 
countered  in  our  commercial  varieties,  and  that  is  in 


By  Richard  Wellington 

«r 

the  case  of  the  Bartlett  and  Seckel.  Unfortunately 
many  orchards  containing  only  these  two  varieties 
have  been  planted.  The  owner  of  such  an  orchard 
would  be  just  as  well  off  if  he  had  set  out  one 
variety. 

Cherries.- — All  of  our  commercial  swTeet  cherries 
are  self-unfruitful,  and  certain  combinations,  such 
as  Bing,  Lambert  and  Napoleon,  behave  like  the 
Seckel  and  Bartlett.  Most  sweet  cherry  combina¬ 
tions,  however,  are  satisfactory,  and  many  varieties, 
such  as  Seneca,  Lyons,  Black  Tartarian,  Giant  and 
Windsor  are  good  pollinators.  Fortunately  the  two 
leading  sour  cherries,  namely  English  Morello  and 
Montmorency,  are  self-fruitful. 

Plums. — Some  of  the  European  plums,  as  the 
Italian  Prune  and  Reine  Claude,  are.  self-fruitful, 
while  others  are  self -unfruitful.  Possibly  the  self¬ 
fruitful  types  would  be  benefited  by  cross-pollina¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  Japanese  plums  are  self-unfruit- 


Apples  on  Bridge  Graft 


ful  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  plant  at 
least  two  different  varieties  in  an  orchard.  As  the 
European  and  Japanese  plums  do  not  pollinate  one 
another  except  in  rare  instances,  they  should  not  be 
interplanted  for  pollination  purposes.  Further,  they 
do  not  usually  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

Peaches. — Most  peach  varieties  are  self-fruitful, 
but  two  varieties,  namely  the  J.  H.  Hale  and  Mikado 
(June  Elberta)  require  a  pollinator,  as  their  pollen 
is  of  no  value. 

As  a  general  proposition,  mixed  plantings  of  com¬ 
patible  apple  and  plum  varieties  are  recommended, 
for  even  the  self-fruitful  types  are  probably  bene¬ 
fited  by  cross-pollination.  In  the  case  of  sweet 
cherries,  pears  and  any  self-unfruitful  kinds,  cross¬ 
compatible  kinds  must  be  provided.  Many  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  tested  in  the  breeding  work  and 
pollination  studies  at  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  results  have  just  been 
published  in  a  bulletin. 


Flooding  Land  for  Cranberry  Bog 

[A  Massachusetts  reader  asks  whether  he  has  any  re¬ 
dress  from  damage  to  his  land  because  of  water  backing 
on  it  from  a  dam  made  by  a  neighbor  who  is  making  a 
cranberry  bog.  The  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  makes  the  following  statement  about  this 
matter  :] 

N  REPLY  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  whether  or 
not  the  State  of  Massachusetts  exercises  any 
control  over  the  flooding  of  land  of  another  with 
particular  reference  to  the  case  of  a  dam  across  a 
small  creek  used  to  flood  a  cranberry  bog,  Section 
39  of  Chapter  253  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reads  as  follow’s : 


“An  owner  or  lessee  of  land  appropriated  or  which 
be  desires  to  appropriate  to  the  cultivation  and 
growth  of  cranberries  may  erect  and  maintain  a 
dam  upon  and  across  a  stream  to  flow  and  irrigate 
said  land,  subject  to  this  chapter  so  far  as  appli¬ 
cable  ;  but  he  shall  not  erect  and  maintain  a  dam 
across  a  navigable  stream  or  across  the  outlet  of 
a  great  pond,  without  a  license  therefor  from  the 
division  of  waterways  and  public  lands  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  works.” 

In  Massachusetts,  a  great  pond  is  any  natural 
pond  which  has  an  area  in  excess  of  10  acres.  Other 
than  the  authority  conferred  by  this  section,  the 
Commonwealth  does  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
fresh  water  streams  except  in  the  case  of  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  River,  the  Connecticut  River  and  a  small 
section  of  the  Westfield  River. 

The  county  commissioners  of  the  various  counties 
of  the  State  have  control  over  dams  on  fresh  water 
streams,  the  failure  of  which  would  be  liable  to  en¬ 
danger  life  or  property  and  plans  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  dams  are  subject  to  their  approval.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  case  you  cite,  unless  it 
can  be  classified  under  one  of  these  headings,  the 
only  recourse  of  the  owner  should  be  in  a  civil  suit 
against  the  party  causing  the  damage. 

FRANCIS  L.  SELLEW. 


This  Bridge  Graft  Grew 

M  SENDING  you  a  photograph  of  a  bridge- 
graft  job  which  might  be  of  interest  to  others. 
The  tree  is  York  Imperial  and  was  girdled  in  the 
Winter  1927-28.  The  repair  work  was  done  in  the 
Spring  of  1928.  The  grafts  and  apples  are  Golden 
Delicious.  The  tree  also  had  about  one-half  bushel 
of  good  fruit.  wm.  f.  mc  donald,  sr. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lost  in  the  Woods 

OST!  What  a  feeling  of  panic  takes  possession 
of  one  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  lost  in  the 
forest,  and  cannot  find  any  distinguishing  marks  to 
guide  him  back  to  clearings  and  homes.  Those  who 
have  never  been  lost  can  hardly  understand  the 
feeling  of  unreasoning  fear  which  overcomes  one  in 
such  moments.  If  it  happens  in  very  cold  weather 
there  is  certainly  good  reason  for  fear,  and  excuse 
if  one  becomes  panicky.  However,  losing  one’s  head 
only  makes  a  bad  matter  worse  and  the  victim  is  in 
grave  danger  of  forfeiting  his  life  if  he  allows 
this  feeling  to  get  possession  of  him. 

A  party  once  employed  an  Indian  to  guide  them 
on  a  hunting  trip  in  the  deep  woods.  One  day  when 
returning  from  a  hunt,  night  overtook  them  and 
the  guide  made  preparations  to  camp  where  they 
were.  One  of  the  party,  realizing  they  were  not 
going  to  reach  their  permanent  camp,  accused  the 
Indian  of  being  lost.  He  replied,  “No,  Indian  not 
lost,  wigwam  lost.”  He  was  not  at  all  alarmed 
about  it  because  he  knew  how  to  make  a  temporary 
shelter,  and  had  confidence  that  he  could  find  the 
permanent  one  another  day. 

Anyone  is  pretty  safe  in  the  woods  if  he  only  has 
a  knowledge  of  wood  lore  and  is  not  afraid,  if  when 
going  into  the  woods  for  even  a  day  only,  he  pro¬ 
vides  himself  with  a  few  things  that  are  almost 
necessities.  If  one  is  hunting  he  will  naturally 
have  a  gun.  In  addition  to  this  he  should  carry  a 
small  ax  or  large  knife.  If  carried  in  a  belt  they 
are  not  much  of  a  burden  or  inconvenience. 

A  very  important  thing  in  the  woods  is  a  liberal 
supply  of  matches  carried  in  a  waterproof  safe,  or 
receptacle  that  will  keep  them  dry  in  any  weather, 
or  even  if  one  is  immersed  in  water  for  some  time. 
When  thus  equipped  one  can  always  have  a  fire  and 
provide  a  shelter  of  some  sort.  A  compass  (pocket) 
should  always  be  carried  when  in  woods  of  large 
area,  and  one  should  be  familiar  with  its  use.  It 
is  also  the  part  of  wisdom  to  carry  a  small  kit  of 
emergency  materials  such  as  bandages  and  a  good 
disinfectant  or  liniment  in  case  of  accident.  They 
may  never  be  needed,  but,  if  they  are,  may  save  a 
life.  It  is  also  a  wise  precaution  to  have  on  one’s 
person  a  bar  or  two  of  chocolate,  and  some  dried  * 
fruit,  such  as  raisins,  prunes  or  apricots,  and  some 
hard  crackers,  pilot  bread.  With  these  one  can 
keep  from  being  too  hungry  for  some  time.  With 
a  gun  one  should  be  able  to  secure  meat  in  some 
form,  so  that  there  would  be  little  danger  from 
starvation  for  several  days  or  even  a  longer  time. 

Some  years  ago  two  young  men  went  into  the 
Maine  woods  for  a  hunting  trip,  late  in  Fall  or 


rather  early  Winter.  Both  were  from  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  city,  but  one  had  been  born  in  the  country  and 
lived  there  until  his  early  teens,  so  that  he  was 
somewhat  used  to  being  in  the  woods  as  a  boy.  They 
were  hunting  together,  and  became  separated  from 
the  main  party  and  lost  their  way.  They  spent 
some  hours  trying  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
main  camp,  but  being  without  a  compass  they 
traveled  farther  from  camp  and  farther  into  the 
wilderness.  The  afternoon  had  grown  very  cold, 
and  snow  began  falling  before  nightfall.  Realizing 
they  were  lost  and  would  have  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  woods,  the  city-bred  man  became  panicky,  and 
had  he  been  alone  would  have  plunged  heedlessly 
on  and  on  until  exhausted  and  would  no  doubt 
have  perished  from  cold  and  exposure.  The  other 
man.  while  somewhat  frightened,  kept  his  head  and 
met  his  companion’s  entreaty  to  keep  on  and  try  to 
find  their  way  back  to  camp,  with  the  argument  that 
their  safety  lay  in  providing  some  sort  of  shelter 
before  it  grew  too  dai'lc. 

He  soon  found  what  had  apparently  been  a  large 
bowlder,  but  which  some  force  of  nature  had  split  in 
two,  and  the  two  pieces  stood  some  four  feet  apart 
with  nearly  straight  perpendicular  sides  facing  each 
other.  They  scraped  away  the  snow  from  between 
the  stones  and  securing  some  dry  wood  from  a  dead 
spruce  near  by,  built  a  fire  between  them.  They 
then  cut  or  broke  poles  with  which  to  make  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  roof  over  the  stone,  then  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  evergreen  boughs.  The  finest  of  these  were 
selected  for  a  bed  and  placed  about  the 
fire  so  as  to  dry  out  thoroughly  and 
warm.  Then  a  quantity  of  wood  was 
piled  near  with  which  to  replenish  the 
fire  as  needed,  enough  to  last  through 
the  night. 

By  this  time  the  rocks  were  thor¬ 
oughly  heated  and  the  ground  under¬ 
neath  near  the  surface  well  warmed. 

The  fire  was  then  moved  out  in  front 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  rock  and  more 
fuel  added.  Then  the  poles  were  placed 
over  the  space  between  the  rock  so  as 
to  form  an  inclined  roof.  These  were 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  evergreen 
boughs,  and  then  with  a  heavy  layer 
of  turf  and  leaves  with  more  of  turf 
and  earth  which  was  dug  up  with  a 
sharp  stick,  placed  over  all.  The  front 
was  then  closed  in  with  poles  and 
boughs,  leaving  only  an  opening 
through  which  they  could  crawl  in. 

Their  camp  began  to  take  on  a  homey 
look  in  the  light  of  the  campfire,  for 
it  had  already  grown  dark,  so  that  lit¬ 
tle  could  be  seen  beyond  the  beams  of 
the  firelight.  Both  men  had  been  too 
busy  in  their  preparation  of  the  camp 
to  think  of  being  hungry,  but  now  they 
realized  they  were  very  hungry,  as  they  had  not 
eaten  since  morning. 

During  the  afternoon  they  had  shot  a  ruffed 
grouse  and  a  snowshoe  rabbit,  which  had  been  kept 
with  them,  so  that  these  were  now  dressed  and  the 
meat  stripped  up  and  held  over  the  coals  to  broil. 
Needless  to  say  they  did  not  wait  to  cook  all  the 
meat,  but  as  fast  as  a  piece  was  cooked  it  was  eat¬ 
en.  “A  sprinkle  of  salt  would  improve  this,  I  guess, 
if  improvement  is  possible,”  remarked  one.  His 
companion  replied,  “I’m  not  kicking  on  the  grub; 
just  wondering  where  the  next  meal’s  coming 
from.”  This  may  not  have  been  a  balanced  ration, 
but  certainly  both  men  felt  much  better  when  their 
hunger  was  somewhat  appeased.  All  worry  for  the 
night  had  left  both  men’s  minds.  They  would  not 
starve  or  freeze.  They  felt  safe  at  least  if  they 
could  not  be  comfortable.  After  adding  more  fuel 
tc  the  fire  they  crawled  under  their  shelter  and 
placed  some  boughs  over  the  opening. 

Lying  down  they  covered  themselves  with  more 
of  the  warm,  soft  boughs  and  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  they  were  almost  too  warm  for 
comfort.  The  warm  ground  underneath  them  and 
the  warm  rock  at  each  side  provided  more  warmth 
than  they  had  thought  possible,  while  the  roof  was 
so  tight  that  little  heat  escaped  and  almost  no  cold 
entered.  Snow  was  still  falling  fast,  and  this  only 
covered  them  in  the  tighter. 

They  had  planned  to  keep  the  fire  burning 
through  the  night,  but  tired  out  from  their  hard 
tramp  and  anxiety  of  mind  they  slept  on  unmindful 
of  time  or  place  until  the  light  of  another  day  was 
breaking  over  the  woods.  The  snow  had  stopped 
and  the  sun  came  up  later  to  cheer  them  and  show 
them  which  way  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the 
clearings.  Before  noon  they  found  members  of  the 
main  party  who,  much  worried  for  their  safety, 
were  searching  for  them. 
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Neither  man  would  ever  be  in  a  panic  again  if 
compelled  to  spend  a  night  in  the  woods.  They  had 
been  able  to  provide  a  shelter  for  themselves,  where 
they  had  spent  the  night  in  comfort  and  safety  even 
on  a  Winter’s  night  in  a  snowstorm. 

It  would  be  hard  to  have  to  spend  a  Winter  night 
in  the  open,  but  the  woods  is  a  friendly  place,  and 
one  has  little  to  fear  from  the  elements  or  animal 
life  if  he  knows  how  to  care  for  himself.  A  few 
simple  necessities  and  confidence  in  oneself  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Sheep  in  New  York 

THE  total  number  of  sheep  in  New  York  State 
has  for  several  years  past  remained  about  the 
same,  viz.,  about  one-half  million  head.  While  this 
represents  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  forty -five  million  sheep  of  the  United 
States,  the  sheep  raised  in  this  State  consist  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  purebreds  and  high-grades. 
New  York  has  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  satisfactory  dog  laws  of  any  State  in 
the  Union.  The  worst  objection  to  the  present  law 
seems  to  be  that  in  some  sections  not  adjacent  to 
large  communities  there  is  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  available  to  compensate  for  dog  losses,  and 
owners  suffering  such  losses  are  compelled  to  wait 
for  varying  and  considerable  periods  of  time  to  be 
compensated. 


Joe  Mini  ford. 


With  Some  of  His  Prize  Shropshires  at  Iroquois  Farm,  Otsego  Co. 

New  York 
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this  parasite.  This  included  tobacco,  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  the  old  so-called  reliable  bluestone  remedy, 
and  other  vermicides.  The  general  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  this  treatment  are  as  follows : 

Lambs,  (Stomach  Worm  Treatment) 

One-half  ounce  of  Lugol’s  solution  to  one  quart  of 
water.  Dose,  two  to  four  ounces  per  lamb.  Repeat 
in  four  weeks. 

Mature  Sheep,  (Stomach  Worm  Treatment) 

One  ounce  Lugol’s  solution  to  one  quart  of  water. 
Dose,  four  ounces  per  sheep.  Give  one  ounce  Ep¬ 
som  salts,  dissolved  in  water,  in  10  hours.  Repeat 
in  four  weeks. 

Showing  Positive  Symptoms  of  Stomach  Worms 

Two  ounces  of  Lugol’s  solution  to  one  quart  of 
water.  Dose,  four  to  six  ounces  per  animal.  One 
ounce  Epsom  salts  in  10  hours.  Repeat  in  four 
weeks. 

General  Treatment 

Starve  all  sheep  24  hours  prior  to  treatment.  Give 
no  water  or  feed  for  12  hours  following  treatment. 
Where  worms  have  been  troublesome  give  treatment 
every  four  weeks  throughout  the  Summer.  Rotate 
pastures.  Ihis  last  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  methods  of  controlling  the  sheep 
stomach  worm. 

The  use  of  a  good  purebred  sire  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  In  an  experiment  at  the  Missouri  Sta¬ 
tion  a  purebred  sire  of  good  mutton  conformation 
was  worth  $73  more  in  net  return  on  the  first 
year  s  lamb  crop  when  crossed  on  only 
17  western  ewes.  This  profit  to  some 
extent  will  be  greater  on  the  ewes  so 
graded  up. 

The  question  of  breed  is  a  never- 
ending  one.  With  sheep,  as  with  all 
other  breeds  of  livestock,  there  is  no 
“best  breed.  Each  breed  has  its 
strong  and  weak  points.  In  America 
everyone  is  intensely  individual.  If 
our  nearest  neighbor  is  raising  Oxford 
sheep,  and  we  decide  to  start  a  small 
flock,  the  decision  nine  times  out  of 
ten  will  probably  be  to  raise  some 
other  breed,  not  because  we  know  any¬ 
thing  particularly  for  or  against  them, 
but  just  to  have  something  different 
from  our  neighbor.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
community  breeding,  even  in  a  small 
local  way,  has  many  and  important  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  provides  for  local  inter¬ 
est  and  competition,  it  furnishes  a 
means  of  better  and  less  expensive 
sires  through  combined  ownerships  or 
exchange.  It  provides  local  markets. 
So,  all  factors  considered  the  “best” 
breed  is  usually  the  one  which  has  the 
greatest  favor  in  your  own  community, 


There  is  no  question  that  the  two  big  menaces  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  this  State  are  dogs  and  sheep 
stomach  worms.  Even  though  he  be  entirely  com¬ 
pensated  from  a  money  standpoint  for  his  dog  losses 
no  sheep  owner  has  the  heart  and  enthusiasm  to 
proceed  in  the  business  after  he  has  had  his  flock 
killed,  or  damaged  two  or  three  times.  Fencing  with 
dog-proof  fence  is  expensive,  but  is  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Vigilance  is  even  better,  but  not  always  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  use  of  two  good  dogs,  proven  thor¬ 
oughly  trustworthy,  will  also  help.  They  will  keep 
other  dogs  away,  and  the  sheep  from  association 
with  them  will  not  be  so  dog  shy.  All  of  these 
things  help,  and  all  of  them  may  fail.  Where  sev¬ 
eral  in  a  community  can  be  induced  to  raise  a  few 
sheep,  and  all  are  on  the  lookout  for  sheep-killing 
dogs,  this  also  helps  for  the  safety  of  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  flock. 

Stomach  worms  probably  cause  more  sheep  losses 
than  all  other  sheep  ailments  combined.  Too  close 
and  continuous  pasturage,  with  young  lambs  fol¬ 
lowing  ewes  on  pasture  are  the  principal  contribu¬ 
ting  cause.  The  sheep  stomach  worm  (Haemon- 
chus  contortus)  is,  of  course,  the  actual  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  completed  exhaustive  tests  and  studies 
relative  to  the  use  of  medicinal  treatments.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  these  investigations,  published  in  Bulletin 
128,  unquestionably  favor  the  use  of  iodine  in  the 
form  of  Lugol’s  solution  as  a  medicinal  treatment 
in  the  control  of  this  parasite.  The  old  gasoline 
treatment  is  now-  known  to  be  obsolete  and  entirely 
worthless,  if  not  actually  dangerous  to  the  sheep. 
As  one  sheep  man  expressed  it,  “It  probably  killed 
more  sheep  than  it  did  stomach  worms.”  At  the 
Connecticut  Station,  Lugol’s  solution  (which  is  10 
per  cent  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water, 
giving  a  5  per  cent  strength  of  iodine  in  w-ater)  wras 
tested  against  the  other  leading  vermifuges  for 


There  is  usually  a  sound  economic  rea¬ 
son  back  of  any  widespread  and  numerous  popu¬ 
larity. 

To  some  extent  sheep  fulfill  much  the  same  place 
in  livestock  farming  as  beef  cattle.  They  are  well 
suited  for  pasturing  rough  land  to  build  up  the  soil, 
and  to  utilize  cheap,  coarse  roughage.  In  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  by  the  author  to  sheep  farmers  of 
New  York  90  answers  w-ere  received.  In  every  in¬ 
stance,  where  records  were  kept,  the  sheep  men 
stated  that  the  value  of  the  wmol  produced  paid  for 
the  cost  of  the  yearly  keep  of  the  ewes.  This  leaves 
the  lamb  crop  as  profit  except  for  the  small  cost  of 
the  feed  required  to  raise  them  to  a  marketable 
age.  The  feed  so  required  to  produce  100  lbs.  gain 
is  extremely  low,  as  the  lambs  are  nursing  their 
dams  during  most  of  the  period. 

Sheep  may  be  raised  as  either  purebreds  or 
grades  for  breeding  purposes.  They  may  be  han¬ 
dled  as  a  market  proposition,  either  raising  the 
feeders,  buying  them  locally  (very  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  this  State)  or  buying  them  on  the  Buffalo 
or  Chicago  markets.  Still  another  system  is  to  buy 
a  carload  of  native  or  western  ew-es  on  the  market 
in  the  Fall.  These  ewes  may  be  either  bred  or  open. 
It  is  preferable  to  do  your  own  breeding  to  a  good 
type  mutton  ram.  The  ew-es  are  maintained  through 
the  Winter  on  roughage  alone.  They  may  be  re¬ 
tained  or  sold  again  in  the  Spring.  Their  lambs 
are  fattened  and  sold.  The  ewes  may  be  sheared 
in  the  Spring  before  marketing  or  they  may  be  sold 
with  their  fleece  on.  They  may  be  fattened  or  sold 
just  as  they  come  through  the  Winter.  On  a  ration 
of  legume  hay  and  corn  silage  or  roots  they  will 
take  on  considerable  flesh  if  they  are  of  the  proper 
type.  The  lambs  may  be  either  fattened  and  sold 
as  Spring  lambs  or  kept  over  and  pastured,  and 
sold  back  as  feeders  in  the  Fall,  or  be  retained  and 
fed  out  by  the  breeder,  going  to  market  the  following 
Spring  as  fat  yearlings.  Then  there  are  certain 
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specialized  angles  of  the  sheep  business 
such  as  the  production  of  the  so-called 
“hothouse”  lamb.  These  are  produced 
from  certain  breeds,  particularly  the  Dor¬ 
set  Hern,  which  will  breed  at  a  season 
of  the  year  other  than  the  Fall,  and  pro¬ 
duce  lambs  of  a  marketable  age  compara¬ 
ble  to  Spring  lamb  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  market  during  the  Winter. 

It  is  always  advisable  for  any  one  just 
starting  in  a  business  venture  to  visit 
several  breeders  who  have  made  a  success 
along  the  line  which  the  newcomer  in¬ 
tends  to  pursue.  Too  frequently  failures 
in  the  sheep  business  are  due  to  some  one 
deciding  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
keep  sheep.  A  few  inferior  individuals 
of  most  any  kind  and  age  are  purchased 
just  because'  so-and-so  says  they  are  good 
sheep.  They  are  usually  turned  out  in 


farmers  suddenly  became  conscious  that 
a  change  would  be  necessary  in  their 
system  of  farming.  With  the  combination 
of  small  yields  and  low  prices  they  could 
no  longer  make  a  profit.  Something  must 
be  done.  A  system  of  rotation  must 
begin  and  since  the  clovers  commonly 
used  in  the  corn  belt  were  poorly  adapted 
to  the  Northern  Plains,  Sweet  clover  was 
tried. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  region 
proved  ideal  for  Sweet  clover  and  it  grew 
luxuriantly.  When  wheat  was  planted 
on  the  land  following  it,  yields  again 
were  raised  to  a  point  offering  a  more 
satisfactory  return.  The  demand  for 
Sweet  clover  seed  raised  the  price  to  the 
point  where  Sweet  clover  seed  was  more 
profitable  than  grain  and  large  fields 
were  planted  for  seed  production.  Soon 


Sweet  Clover  Pasture 


poor  brush  land  or  stubble  or  cornstalks 
and  scarcely  looked  at.  With  this  treat¬ 
ment  they  cannot  be  expected  to  show  a 
profit.  R.  w.  DUCK. 


Sweet  Clover  and  the  Bees 

One  of  the  vivid  recollections  of  my 
early  childhood,  is  of  a  small  patch  of 
Sweet  clover  planted  by  my  grandfather. 
Grandfather  was  a  beekeeper  and  the 
beemen  were  enthusiastic  about  Sweet 
clover  at  a  time  when  the  farmers  of  the 
West  regarded  it  as  a  weed  to  be  fought 
as  a  pest.  How  busy  the  bees  were  among 
the  blossoms  of  these  vigorous  plants. 
The  great  attraction  which  the  flowers 
held  for  the  bees  led  the  beekeepers  of 
that  day  to  save  the  seed  carefully  and 
plant  them  stealthily  along  the  roadsides 
and  in  waste  places  w7here  they  might 
have  a  chance  to  grow  undisturbed. 

Many  years  were  destined  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  Sweet  clover  was  accepted  by  the 
farmers.  Prejudice  is  hard  to  uproot  and 
the  public  was  too  sure  that  Sweet 
clover  must  be  a  menace  to  permit  giving 
it  a  trial.  Had  it  not  been  that  some 
beekeepers  were  also  farmers,  the  plant 
might  never  have  been  recognized  as 
anything  but  a  weed.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  beekeeper  was  too  much  for  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  same  individual  who 
happened  also  to  be  a  farmer,  and  a  few 
such  tried  planting  it  in  fields  and  using 
it  for  pasture  for  cows  as  well  as  bees. 
All  the  world  knows  the  result,  but  it 
would  have  taken  a  vivid  imagination  in 


there  was  a  Sweet  clover  boom  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  old  time  wheat  boom  and  the 
pioneer  Sweet  clover  seed  growers  made 
big  returns. 

These  great  fields  of  Sweet  Clover 
offered  wonderful  pasture  for  the  bees, 
and  the  first  beekeepers  in  the  field 
secured  crops  which  seemed  impossible  to 
those  farther  South  and  East  where 
yields  are  seldom  large.  With  the  Sweet 
clover  boom  came  also  a  boom  with  bees 
in  a  region  where  but  a  few  years  before 
bees  were  practically  unknown.  At  the 
time  of  my  first  visit  I  was  told  that 
bees  could  not  live  because  there  was  no 
pasture  and  because  of  the  constant 
winds.  When  I  went  again  at  the  close 
of  the  world  war,  I  found  it  hard  to 
believe  the  tales  I  heard  of  honey  har¬ 
vested  in  the  Sweet  clover  fields.  Single 
hives  produced  100,  200  and  sometimes 
300  pounds  of  light  colored  honey  of  the 
finest  flavor.  There  were  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  white  bloom  and  the  nectar 
secretion  was  more  abundant  than  I  had 
seen  elsewhere.  A  hive  on  scales  would 
show  a  gain  in  weight  of  five,  six,  ten  or 
more  pounds  in  a  day. 

In  the  Northern  Plains  region,  we  find 
just  the  conditions  which  are  most  favor¬ 
able  to  nectar  secretion  in  Sweet  clover 
long  days  of  sunshine,  warm  days  and 
cool  nights,  and  limestone  soil.  The  long 
days  give  the  bees  extra  hours  for  field 
work  and  the  differences  between  day  and 
night  temperatures  are  important  factors 
in  the  yield  of  nectar.  In  th  -  corn  belt 
the  Sweet  clover  plants  may  grow  just  as 
vigorously  and  bloom  just  as  freely,  but 


Bees  in  Sweet  Clover 


my  grandfather’s  day  to  vision  the  time 
when  Sweet  clover  would  occupy  the 
thousands  of  acres  on  western  farms 
that  now  is  the  case. 

When  I  made  my  first  visit  to  North 
Dakota  many  years  ago,  there  was  an 
immense  area  of  unbroken  prairie.  In 
Summer  it  was  a  beautiful  land,  with 
the  short  wTild  grasses  and  wild  flowers. 
Such  land  as  was  broken  was  nearly 
all  given  to  the  cultivation  of  small  grain, 
mostly  wheat.  Some  of  these  wheat  fields 
were  miles  in  extent  and  the  yields  on  the 
fertile  virgin  soil  were  large.  More  and 
more  of  the  sod  was  turned  for  the 
growing  of  wheat  and  many  fortunes 
were  made  on  the  wheat  farms  of  the 
Red  River  Valley.  Year  after  year  wheat 
followed  wTheat  in  succession  until  even 
these  rich  soils  became  depleted  and  yields 
began  to  decline.  With  the  coming  of 
the  world  war  with  boom  prices,  profits 
still  continued,  even  though  yields  were 
no  longer  what  they  once  had  been. 

When  the  war  ended  and  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  market,  the  wheat 


the  honey  harvest  will  be  smaller.  The 
hot  days  followed  by  hot  nights  which 
most  favor  the  development  of  the  corn 
plant,  do  not  favor  the  yield  of  nectar 
as  do  the  cooler  nights  of  the  Dakotas. 

Now  we  find  individual  beekeepers  with 
a  thousand  or  more  hives  of  bees,  produc¬ 
ing  three  to  five  or  more  carloads  of 
honey  in  a  single  season.  The  boom  has 
long  been  over.  That  subsided  with  the 
collapse  of  war  prices.  Some  who  plunged 
heavily  are  out  of  business.  Those  who 
remain  are  following  efficient  methods  of 
production  and  are  succeeding  because  of 
large  production  in  spite  of  low  prices. 

Wherever  wre  find  Sweet  clover,  we  are 
likely  to  find  good  bee  pasture  even 
though  the  nectar  yield  is  not  so  heavy 
as  in  this  favored  region.  Farmers  in 
older  settled  regions  are  now  growing 
Sweet  clover  to  restore  their  depleted 
soils.  In  recent  months  I  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  large  acreages  in  Southern 
Illinois,  in  South  Carolina  and  in  many 
other  places.  Wherever  the  area  is  in¬ 
creased,  we  find  the  beekeepers  profiting 


by  the  presence  of  this  wonderful  clover. 

Sweet  clover  is  the  finest  honey  plant 
known  to  America  and  it  bids  fair  to 
become  the  universal  honey  plant  as  well. 
This  plant  has  made  possible  a  revolution 
in  the  entire  honey  producing  industry. 
In  the  days  of  my  grandfather,  beekeeping 
was  a  small  business  seldom  involving 
much  investment.  The  man  with  a 
hundred  hives  of  bees  was  regarded  as  a 
big  beekeeper..  As  I  write  I  have  on  my 
desk  the  names  of  more  than  50  individual 
beemen  who  own  from  1,000  to  5,000  or 
more  hives  each.  Honey  production  has 
become  a  highly  specialized  business  with 
large  investment  and  requiring  expert 
management.  Without  Sweet  clover  few 
of  these  men  would  find  it  possible  to 
continue  this  large  scale  of  operations. 

Large  scale  production  and  carlot 
shipment  may  soon  make  possible  a  stable, 
market,  which  will  absorb  the  output  at 
steady  prices  and  thus  remove  the  most 
serious  difficulty  now7  confronting  the 
industry.  It  was  only  when  the  output 
of  the  dairy  and  poultry  farms  reached 
large  proportions  that  markets  were 
stablized  and  prosperity  came  to  the 
producers.  It  looks  now  like  Sweet  clover 
will  result  in  similar  production,  similar 
stabilization  and  equal  prosperity  for  the 
beekeeping  industry. 

Illinois  FRANK  C.  PELLETT 

Bargain  Seeds 

Low  priced  seeds  usually  prove  expen¬ 
sive,  and  far  less  profitable  to  the 
grower  than  good  seeds  selling  at  top 
prices.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
high-priced  seeds  are  good  ;  they  must  be 
good  to  command  such  prices.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  same  kind  of  seeds  at  much  less 
cost  must  be  widely  different  to  be  sold 
at  “bargain”  prices. 

Price  should  not  be  the  only  essential 
to  enter  in  the  buying  of  seeds.  The  ger¬ 
mination  test  and  purity  of  the  seed 
should  be  given  every  consideration.  Good 
seed  is  good  crop  insurance  and  cheap 
seed  of  low  quality  most  always  proves 
expensive  at  any  price.  Experience  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it  is  far 
less  expensive  to  buy  good  seeds  than 
take  as  a  gift  seeds  featured  at  bargain 
Prices.  H.  b.  p. 
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BIGGEST  VALUE* LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  #  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.  Write  for  Roof- 


—  FREE  — 

SAMPLES 

BOOKS 

ESTIMATES 


ing  and  Material  Book  No. 
173  Rod  for  Garage  Book. 

EOVWRDS  MFO.  CO. 

1  123-173  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS.  Host  sugar  makers 
tell  us  their  sugar  orchard  makes  them  more  real  money 
than  any  other  farm  crop.  This  is  true  if  you  are  using 
up-to-date  Utensils  and  making  the  No.  1  grade  of  syrup. 
GRIMM  COMPANY  stands  for  the  best  in  utensils.  Ask  for 
our  catalogue  “B”  stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

CHAMPION  and  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
6.  H.  Grimm  Company  Rutland,  Vermont 
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HOT  BED 
SASH 

Clear  White  Pine 


Size  :  3  x  6— Glazed— 1%  -  $2.95  -  -  $3.65 

Three  or  five  rows  of  glass — open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg-,  Mass 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.-  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  ns  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRIES 
PAY 

Alien’s  Book  of  Kerries  tells 
how.  Describes  best  varieties, 
methods  and  plants.  Write 
today  for  free  copy, 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md« 

Grlaciiolus  JLixilDs 

100  Winch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  (p-J  »r 
AvU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  ipUi'd 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Glover  Seed 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 


Notliern  grown.  Medium 
red,  mam.  alsike,  alfalfa, 
sweet.  Write  for  Farm 
Seed  Price  List. 

Box  216  CANTON,  OHIO 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  Concord,  N.  H. 


YARNS 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTERS 


Two  Row  .Assisted 
Feed  Planter 


Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 
Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  or 
shallow  covering  in  furrow.  Shallow  covering  in¬ 
creases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better  weed 
control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia. 

Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable  pickers — plants 
small,  medium  or  large  seed  with  the  same  high  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Tuber  Unit  Attachment  for  Assisted  Feed  Planters. 
Write  for  Free  Planter  Fotdei — Today 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  St.  Public  Ledfer  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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seed  book, 

free... 


fAMMED  with  helpful 
_  ideas,  describing  hundreds 
of  fine  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  being  an  invaluable 
guide  to  Success,  Maule’s 
;  X  1930  Free  Seed  Book  will  help 

.%■'/  you  have  a  Super-Garden.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  get  the  results  that 
prize  growers  seek. 

Super- Quality  Seeds  at 
the  Lowest  Prices 

Maule  Seeds  are  Pedigreed  by  a  53  year 
record  of  outstanding  quality.  They  are 
Scientifically  Tested  for  Vigorous ,  Virile, 
Abundant  Life.  They  are  Guaranteed  by  a 
Money  Back  Bond.  When  you  plant  Maule 
Seeds  you: plant  SUCCESS;  yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  seeds.  Write  for 
our  Free  Book  Today.  A  Post  Card  brings  it. 

WM.  HENRY  MAE  EE 

461  Maule  Itldg.,  JPIiilndelphia,  Pa. 


Northern  grown  and  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy.  Replaced  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

if  not  satisfactory. 

We  also  sell  all  seeds  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College.  32 
years  in  business.  Write  for 
catalogue  free.  5 


FIELD  SEEDS 


Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of 
field  crops  have  been  produced  re¬ 
cently  by  experiment  stations  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  pay  much  better.  We 
specialize  in  seeds  of  these  improved 
strains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts. 
Every  progressive  farmer  should 
read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Michigan-Grown 

Orderearly.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  hardiness.  Be¬ 
ware  of  inferior  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  Boil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover — red  or 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  ble-yielding — record  producers  for  years, 
rnr  r  Camnlae  of  any  field  seeds  to  show 
■  I»CE  OdllipiCo  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell's  1920  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
161  Mechanic  St.  (53)  Jackson,  Mleh. 
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ood  Seeds 

produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 
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New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Barge  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
149  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  Ill 
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Send  for  FRUBooR 


S' 

I  |  Contains  valuable  information 
■  JM  II  I  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 

Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  wo  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 

?ou  how  to  Know  Good  Seod. 
lainly  written  bo  any  one  can 

_  understand  it.  Every  farmer 

should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  •  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville.  Ohio 


SEED 

Guide 


TREES 

SEEDS 

PLANTS 

SHRUBS 


Everythin*  for  the  farm,  garden 
and  city  lot.  Newest  varieties  at 
attractive  prices.  Fruit  trees,  berry 
plants,  shrubs  and  seeds. 

BARGAIN  CATALOG 

Free  1930  edition  of  our  book  of 
bargains.  Many  unusual  vaues. 
Helpful  In  making  your  list.  Allen  a 
have  been  growing  nurserv  stock 
since  1888.  Write  today. 

Allan's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  1  1  Geneva.  Ohio 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

A  second  cold  wave  with  another 
descent  to  zero  has  marked  our  pre- 
Christmas  season,  but  vegetation  was 
again  fortunate  in  having  a  blanket  of 
snow,  and  the  ground  was  not  deeply 
frozen.  Now  the  snow  is  withdrawing  its 
whiteness  and  permitting  the  dun  earth 
again  to  appear.  Our  usual  system  of  top- 
dressing  the  land  set  apart  for  Dahlias  and 
Gladiolus  and  then  plowing  it  under  for 
Winter  was  successfully  carried  out,  only 
by  a  margin  of  hours  before  the  November 
blizzard  swooped  down.  One  little  strip 
still  remains  to  he  treated.  I  have  not 
tested  any  of  this  soil  for  acidity.  Perhaps 
lime  is  needed  to  assist  bacterial  action 
in  transforming  this  buried  manure  into 
humus  available  for  plant  food.  Christmas 
Day  was  warm,  and  bright  with  sunshine. 
A  period  of  pleasant  weather  seems  at 
hand  when  outdoor  work  can  be  resumed. 
As  the  snow  melts  we  resume  the  mulch¬ 
ing  of  perennials  with  Dahlia  tops  and 
other  litter.  This  Fall  we  paid  the 
penalty  of  mulching  Narcissus  and  tulip 
beds  with  stable  manure.  Clover  and 
perennial  grass  and  weeds  appeared  to 
form  a  dense  carpet  of  green  prepared 
to  withstand  the  Winter  and  take  full 
possession  in  the  Spring.  I  could  visualise 
tulip  and  Narcissus  tops  pushing  up  into 
that  hostile  company,  and  attempting  to 
bloom  amid  a  crowd  of  lusty  rivals. 
It  would  then  be  too  late  to  rescue  them. 
The  task  would  be  too  great  for  hoes  and 
human  arms.  Something  had  to  be  done 
before  Spring.  After  trying  hoes  and 
spades,  we  at  last  found  the  best  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  a  long-handled,  round-pointed 
shovel  with  a  sharp  edge.  With  this  we 
skimmed  off  the  top  of  the  beds,  deep 
enough  to  get  the  crowns  of  the  clover 
plants  and  weeds,  and  flopped  them  over 
upside  down.  It  was  quite  a  job,  but  we 
felt  that  it  must  be  completed  before  the 
bulbs  came  up  or  the  whole  crop  of 
flowers  would  be  endangered.  Never 
again  shall  we  spread  manure  on  these 
beds.  If  they  must  be  mulched  a  mulch 
free  from  seeds  must  be  found.  But 
mulching  is  not  necessary.  These  bulbs 
are  as  hardy  as  peonies,  but  I  have  a 
horror  of  seeing  beds  bare  of  covering. 

We  dug  up  and  replanted  all  the 
Regale  lilies.  They  were  not  spaced  with 
sufficient  regularity.  There  was  a  fail- 
increase  in  bulblets  among  the  largest 
ones.  Last  year  we  put  some  small  plant¬ 
ing  stock  bulbs  in  a  heavily  manured  bed 
and  half  or  more  failed  to  grow.  It  is 
an  axiom  that  lily  bulbs  should  not  be 
treated  with  strong  manures,  hut  some  of 
us  doubters  insist  on  seeing  for  ourselves. 

We  also  reset  the  Madonna  lilies,  which 
had  made  but  a  feeble  growth,  and.  _  to 
our  surprise,  found  the  bulbs  looking 
strong  and  healthy  and  with  some 
increase. 

For  the  first  time  we  planted  a  few 
small  bulbs  of  Lilium  tenuifolium  which 
I  have  never  seen  in  bloom.  The  tiger 
lily  is  a  strong  grower  and  the  tall  stems 
with  their  successive  whorls  of  fawny 
spotted  flowers  look  like  candelabra.  They 
make  a  wonderful  show.  The  Madonna 
lily  seems  to  flourish  along  foundations 
with  other  flowers.  I  see  great  vigorous 
clumps,  far  superior  to  the  plants  on  my 
well-hoed  garden  bed,  growing  along  walls 
with  all  the  abandon  of  wild  flowers  in 
their  native  haunts,  uncultivated  and 
contending  for  room  with  other  plants. 
Can  if  be  shade  that  makes  them  so 
lusty? 

Tritoma  Pfitzeri  made  enormous  masses 
of  tops  which  certainly  seemed  to  require 
no  mulching.  They  looked  impenetrable 
to  frost  and  I  have  no  fear  for  them 
despite  the  usual  direction  in  catalogs  to 
give  them  some  covering  where  the 
Winters  are  severe.  But  how  cold  are 
severe  Winters?  They  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention  here,  where  they  seem  to 
be  a  rarity. 

Perhaps  this  mild  weather  will  give  us 
a  chance  to  make  cuttings  from  shrubs. 
We  need  only  one  more  day.  Cuttings 
should  be  made  in  the  Fall,  tied  in 
bundles  and  buried  with  tops  down,  not 
up.  The  butts  should  be  near  the  surface 
where  it  is  warmer,  and  where  they  are 
more  disposed  to  callus  and  make  ready 
to  send  out  rootlets  when  planted  out  in 
the  Spring.  Planting  at  once  in  the  Fall 
seems  to  do  very  well.  In  good  soil  and 
well  cultivated  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cuttings  will  grow.  For  rapidity  of  growth 
we  have  found  the  Buddleia  or  butterfly 
hush  to  break  all  records.  We  set  a  row 
of  cuttings  among  other  kinds  and  by 
the  end  of  Summer  the  Buddleia  were 
as  high  as  my  head  and  branched  in 
proportion.  It  looked  incredible  that  they 
could  have  made  such  a  growth  in  one 
Summer  from  an  eight-inch  stick. 

L.  K.  JOHNSON 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Removing  Brush  Along 
Highway 

What  is  the  law  iu  New  York  State 
about  cutting  down  brush  piles  longside 
the  road  ?  J.  B. 

New  York 

The  highway  law  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways  may  cause 
noxious  weeds,  briars  and  brush  growing 
within  the  bounds  of  the  State  and 
county  highways  to  be  cut  and  removed, 
and  the  town  superintendent  of  highways 
lias  power  to  assess  the  costs  of  cutting 
and  removing  weeds,  briars  and  brush 
against  the  owners  of  the  land.  N.  T. 


Seed  Book  -  Free 


In  making  your  plans  for  the  1930  growing  season,  con¬ 
sult  Burpee’s  Annual  first  !  It  will  help  you  to  decide 
what  to  grow  and  makes  it  easy  to  select  the  best 
varieties  suited  for  your  purpose.  Burpee’s  Annual  is  a 
valuable  book  of  176  pages,  easy  to  read,  full  of  pictures 
and  news  of  foremost  interest  to  all  growers  and  garden¬ 
ers.  It  offers  the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

When  you  consider  that  Burpee  has  introduced  into 
America  more  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
are  now  in  general  commerce  than  anyone  else,  you 
will  realize  how  important  it  is  for  you  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  Annual. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

A  new  early  Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Gold  Coin,  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  you  because  in  matures  ahead  of 
the  famous  Burpee  Golden  Bantam,  yet  it  produces  ears 
9  inches  long.  Burpeeana  Cauliflower  is  the  best  strain 
of  this  money-making  crop.  New  Carrots,  new  Rad¬ 
ishes,  and  many  other  new,  outstanding  varieties  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  Burpee’s  Annual.  For 
those  who  grow  flowers,  we  have  new  “Ruffled”  Sweet 
Peas,  new  Giant  “Gold  Medal”  Dahlias,  new  Zinnias, 
new  Gladflowers,  new  Majestic  Snapdragons,  and  others. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  today.  It  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free  and  postpaid, 

- TEAR  HERE - -  - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

122  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

Name . . . . 

R.  D.  or  St . 

P.  O . State . 
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This  Label  on  ALL  HARRIS  SEEDS 

You  should  know  just  what  proportion  of  the  seeds  you  buv 
will  grow,  to  give  this  information  every  package  and  bag  of 
Harris  seeds  carries  a  label  which  gives  the  results  of  a  test 
made  from  this  particular  lot.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
seeds  which  germinated.  You  know,  therefore,  just  how  thick 
to  sow  to  get  the  best  results. 


According  to  our' 
teste  98%  of  this 
Seed  Germinates. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  that  yield 
Real  Money  Crops 


It  does  not  pay  to  plant  potatoes 
that  are  not  free  from  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  mosaic,  leaf  curl,  black 
leg,  etc.,  even  if  they  are  given  to 
you  as  a  gift !  Seed  potatoes  that 
are  certified  as  practically  free 
from  disease  will  produce  double 
the  yield.  The  extra  bushels  make 
all  the  profit.  We  are  able  to  offer 
a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  from 
certified  fields. 

Ask  for  Harris’  Catalogue 

It.  contains  a  great  many  good 
things  for  the  gardener  and  farm¬ 
er.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for 
market  please  ask  for  wholesale 
price  list  also. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.D.  Box  130,  Coldwater,  N.  Y- 

GERMINATION' 

PROVED 


Better  Seeds 


Everyone  who  raises  vegetables  for  sale  or 
home  use  should  not  fail  to  get  our  cata¬ 
logue  with  full  description  of  these  im¬ 
proved  varieties.  Profit  in  gardening  de¬ 
pends  upon  producing  vegetables  of  superior 
quality  which  command  the  highest  prices.  Such  can  only  be  raised  from 
the  very  best  seeds — better  than  the  ordinary  commercial  grades. 


WE  HAVE  long  been  striving  to  pro¬ 
duce  seeds  superior  to  those  usually 
sold.  By  raising  seeds  on  our  own 
farms,  employing  the  most  careful  and 
scientific  methods  of  selection  and  breeding, 
and  by  giving  each  crop  the  most  thorough 
personal  attention  we  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
troduce  many  new  varieties  or  strains 
which  are  recognized  as  the  best  in  their 
classes. 


MALONEY’S  Guaranteed 

BERRIES 


Special !  75  Assorted 

Berry  Bushes 

Regularly  $4.00,  now  for 


Your  14- year-old  daughter  can  raise  these  and 
make  enough  money  to  pay  for  most  of  her  clothes. 
25  black  raspberry,  25  red  raspberry,  25  blackberry 
— every  one  GUARANTEED  true-to-name,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy — strong  No.  1  plants. 

Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry—  Enormous  berries  ol 

rich  flavor,  with  grape-like  bloom.  Their  size,  appearance 
and  taste  sell  them  fast  at  excellent  prices.  Ripen  early, 
bear  heavily,  ship  well. 

St.  Regis  Red  Raspberry— Great  big,  tasty  fruit  that 

buyers  can’t  resist.  Bushes  simply  laden  with  tempting 
berries  that  ship  beautiiully.  Ready  to  bear  next  June, 
continuing  until  frost. 

Blowers  Blackberry  -  These  great  jet-black  berries, 

sweet  and  wine-like,  bring  top  prices.  Bear  wonderfully — 
one  plant  gave  2,694  berries;  'A-acre  yielded  2,720  quarts. 

20%  Discount  in  Added  Stock 

Newest  Catalog  tells  how  you  get  20%  discount  in  added  stock 
in  plants  of  your  own  selection,  in  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Perennials,  Ornamentals,  Evergreens,  etc.  Read  of  new  Unit 
Planting  idea,  special-price  collections,  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Sent  FREE.  Write  for  it. 


Maloney  Berries  produce 
quickly  and  yield  surpris¬ 
ing  crops,  lllust  ation 
shows  sturdy  growth  due  to 
splendid  root  development 
of  Maloney  stock. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

126  MAIN  STREET  (Grower,  far  4G  Year.)  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Prepaid  Deliveries -See  Catalog 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  TV.-  Y.  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Experience  With  the 
Cortland  Apple 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  to  write 
something  more  regarding  the  Cortland 
apple.  I  have  refrained  for  different  rea¬ 
sons,  the  principal  on©  of  which  was,  I 
felt  it  had  sufficient  merit  to  stand  upon 
its  own  feet  and  anything  I  had  to  say 
must  of  necessity  he  laudatory.  There 
lias  been,  however,  some  criticism  that  is 
clearly  prejudiced  and  much,  if  not  most 
of  it,  without  any  knowledge  whatever. 
I  feel  the  behavior  of  Cortland  in  eight 
years  of  bearing,  not  of  an  occasional 
fruit,  but  of  trees  that  ran  this  year  to 
five  barrels,  might  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  already  planted  Cortland,  and 
possibly  of  value  to  some  who  may  con¬ 
template  planting. 

Before  starting  a  description  I  believe 
all  should  realize  certain  things.  First 
of  all,  it  describes  Cortland,  its  behavior, 
etc.,  in  only  one  locality.  Second,  after 
covering  most  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  place  where  such  good 
trees,  of  high  production,  of  high-colored, 
high-quality  fruit,  of  so  many  different 
varieties  of  apples,  can  be  produced,  with 
as  little  care,  as  on  the  flat,  gravelly 
loams  of  Upper  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  long  way  of  saying  it  is  a 
description  of  Cortland  behavior  in  the 
most  favored  apple  section  of  the  United 
States. 

Cortland  is  hardy  in  both  wood  and 
bud.  The  trees  are  smooth,  thrifty, 
healthy  and  so  formed  that  breaking 
seems  almost  an  impossibility.  This  up 
to  15  years  of  age;  beyond  that  I  have 
no  knowledge.  Any  variety  deficient  in 
tree,  or  tender  in  bud  has  not  the  first 


about  a  month  from  being  as  good.  An¬ 
other  serious  drawback  to  good  quality 
in  Cortland  is  letting  them  hang  on  the 
tree  until  frosted  and  mealy.  In  most 
cases  they  will  hang  too  long,  if  left  alone. 

Besides  these,  we  always  have  with 
us  a  few  who  have  a  depraved  taste,  as 
those  who  buy  a  box  of  green  gooseberries 
to  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  whose  idea  of 
a  good  apple  is  one  so  hard  and  sour  no 
one  else  would  or  could  eat  it  or  hardly 
dent  it  with  a  hammer.  There  are  quite 
a  few  like  that.  They  are  the  bane  of 
the  stand-keepers’  life,  as  they  insist  on 
pinching  every  apple  on  the  stand  until 
they  find  one  they  cannot  dent  before  buy¬ 
ing.  But  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  buying  public,  as  carefully  gathered, 
is  that  Cortland  is  as  good  as  or  better 
than  McIntosh.  This  is  based  on  the 
number  who  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

An  apple  to  have  first  rank  today 

must  have  fine  eating  quality,  then  if  it 
can  have  in  addition  good  cooking  qual¬ 
ity,  under  present  requirements  there  sure¬ 
ly  seems  little  left  to  be  ddfeired.  Cortland 
has  fine  cooking  quality.  I  have  for 
years  dreamed  of  and  hoped  for  the  day 
when  we  might  have  an  apple  of  the 

consistency  when  cooked  of  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  and  the  flavor  and  quality  of 
Spitzenburg.  To  my  mind  we  have  in 
Cortland  not  only  this,  but  something 
which  excels  either  or  both.  I  feel  some 
will  say  upon  reading  this,  surely  he 
must  mean  some  other  member  of  the 
group,  and  not  the  genuine  Spitzenburg 
which  we  knew  in  the  older  times.  Yes, 
mean  the  genuine  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
which  I  am  very  familiar  with  at  its 

best.  Many  years  ago,  40  to  45  years 

to  be  exact,  I  lived  near  and  helped  to 


The  Homestead,  Chestnut  dale  Farm 


essential  for  success  in  most  apple  grow¬ 
ing  sections. 

Cortland  is  prolific,  and  as  near  an 
annual  bearer  as  has  yet  been  introduced. 
It  bears  its  fruit  upon  fruit  spurs,  upon 
buds  that  set  up  along  the  one-year 
wood,  and  on  terminal  buds.  The  fruit 
is  generally  well  distributed  throughout 
the  tree.  A  vai'iety  that  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  well  and  regularly  lacks  the  sec¬ 
ond  essential  to  profitable  operation.  A 
tree  that  will  average  ten  bushels  per 
year,  even  if  sold  for  $1  per  bushel  is 
still  better  than  one  producing  five  bush¬ 
els  of  $3  fruit  every  other  year. 

Cortland  has  a  beautiful  appearance, 
being  large  size  and  high  color.  Ours 
the  last  dry  season  ran  more  than  95  per 
cent  above  2y2-in.  with  the  bulk  2%-in. 
up,  and  a  large  part  about  3-in.  They 
are  pearl  white,  with  most  of  them  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  a  bright  deep  red, 
but  just  enough  white  showing  here  and 
there  to  emphasize  the  brightness  of  both 
colors,  and  lacking  in  any  apple  whose 
ground  color  is  green  or  yellow. 

Any  apple  to  be  of  first  importance 
today  commercially  must  be  sufficiently 
attractive  to  appeal  to  a  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  on  sight.  Life  is  too  short,  and 
too  busy  to  have  always  to  urge  some¬ 
one  to  try  a  variety  which  hasn’t  suf¬ 
ficient  appeal  in  itself. 

Cortland  has  fine  dessert  quality,  and 
I  say  this  advisedly.  With  the  exception 
of  McIntosh  we  get  more  calls  for  Cort¬ 
land  by  name,  and  by  people  who  come 
purposely  to  get  Cortland  than  any  of 
the  something  over  30  varieties  we  grow 
and  sell  regularly  at  the  stand.  This  I 
consider  wonderful  for  a  variety  so  new. 

That  is  not  all,  however.  We  make  it 
a  practice  to  give  a  sample  to  any  and 
all  who  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  man,  woman  or  child 
pronounce  it  other  than  an  excellent,  or 
a  wonderful  apple  when  in  good  eating 
condition. 

There  is  probably  today  no  single  de¬ 
mand  of  an  apple  so  general  as  that  it 
be  of  good  eating  quality,  the  better  this 
quality,  the  greater  the  demand.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  quality  of  Cortland  as  abso¬ 
lutely  outstanding,  and  this  regardless 
of  some  of  the  comments  made  because  of 
unfair  comparison.  The  most  unfair 
comparisons  are  of  two  or  three  kinds. 
Many  take  a  McIntosh  in  one  hand  when 
at  its  best,  and  a  Cortland  in  the  other, 
that  is  yet  a  green  apple,  because  it  is 
a  late  apple,  and  barely  fit  to  eat,  much 
less  at  its  best,  take  a  bite  first  from 
one,  then  the  other,  and  shake  their  heads 
wisely  and  say,  no,  it  is  a  long  way 
from  being  so  good,  and  so  it  is.  Just 


gather  the  fruit  from  one  of  the  best 
Esopus  Spitzenburg  orchards  probably 
ever  grown,  owned  for  many  years  by 
Robert  H.  Van  Bergen  (known  as  Robert 
Henry)  of  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  resi¬ 
dence  and  cider  mill  (one  of  the  first 
power  mills  run  by  two  horse  sweeps, 
and  wood  peg  cog  wheels)  were  land¬ 
marks  since  my  earliest  memory. 

I  have  also  a  very  distinct  memory  of 
another  famous  Esopus  Spitzenburg  or¬ 
chard  where  I  helped  gather  the  fruit, 
and  revere  the  owner  for  many  years. 
I  refer  to  that  of  Edward  Van  Alstyne 
of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  himself  widely 
known  in  New  York  State  and  his 
Spitzenburg  wood  sought  by  nurserymen 
for  pedigreed  tree  propagation.  Yes,  I 
have  known  the  Esopus  at  its  best.  I 
have  eaten  it  raw  and  cooked  since  my 
earliest  recollection.  I  cannot  let,  how¬ 
ever,  even  its  glamor  prejudice  me  in 
my  judgment,  which  is  Cortland  is  the 
finest  cooking  apple  I  have  ever  known. 
Yes  Cortland  has  excellent  cooking  qual¬ 
ity  which  added  to  excellent  eating  qual¬ 
ity  give  it  greater  appeal  than  any  va¬ 
riety  lacking  either  one,  no  matter  how 
outstanding  it  may  be  in  the  other. 

Cortland  lias  a  number  of  other  valu¬ 
able  qualities.  It  hangs  to  the  tree,  a 
handling  quality  equal  to  Baldwin.  A 
harvest  season  not  competing  with  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Good  keeping  quality  in  both 
common  and  cold  storage.  An  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  competition  with  drops. 
All  of  which  are  really  valuable  attri¬ 
butes. 

What  is  to  be  said  againt  Cortland? 
And  why  not  plant  heavily  of  it  every¬ 
where  and  at  once?  In  some  places  and 
under  some  conditions  there  seems  less 
and  less  to  be  said  against  it,  and  no 
good  reason  to  restrict  its  planting.  Again 
I  can  say  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion. 
Two  of  our  largest  and  most  prominent 
growers,  and  I  think  I  might  safely  add. 
two  of  its  most  persistent  and  loudest 
knockers  (acknowledged)  in  the  past, 
have  after  repeated  inspections  of  trees 
and  fruit,  and  a  careful  study  of  its  fu¬ 
ture  prospects,  decided  to  plant  of  it 
rather  heavily. 

In  other  sections  the  objection  is  raised 
and  quite  properly  that  Cortland  has  not 
been  sufficiently  tried  to  warrant  heavy 
planting.  For  while  we  do  know  very 
definitely  what  to  expect  from  it  in 
some  places  widely  separated  and  condi¬ 
tions  differing  widely,  and  the  belief  of 
quite  a  number,  that  because  one  of  its 
parents  (Ben  Davis)  has  a  wider  profit¬ 
able  range  than  most  varieties,  Cortland 
should  have  the  same.  Unfortunately 
(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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THIS  remarkable  40 -page 
book  shows  how  simple  it 
is  togiveanyfarmhomeahand- 
some  setting.  Simple  illustra¬ 
tions,  like  the  one  above,  help 
you  to  select  and  arrange  foun¬ 
dation  plantings, cornergroups , 
borders,  hedges,  screens,  etc.— 
to  embellish  any  part  of  your 
place  with  graceful  plantings. 
This  book  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery,  with  whom  quality 
and  integrity  are  a  tradition.  No¬ 
where  will  you  find  more  au¬ 
thoritative,  simple,  concise 
guidance.  Free  upon  request — 
send  for  it  now. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

t  Established  1890  A 
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EVERGREENS  for  SI  10 


SPRING  DELIVERY 
ORDER  NOW 


Three  to  five-year 
trees  are  I  O  to  15 
inches  high. 


2  Norway  Spruce 
2  American  Spruce 
2  Chinese  ArborvMae 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  ISIue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  blue,  1  to  lk>  ft.  high  <j»-i  i  A 
6-6  years . Each  «P  a  »  1  Lr 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  ever¬ 
green  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish  flow¬ 
ers.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or 
full  sun.  2  plants  (1  and  1 %  feet  high)  jjj  -j  q 

Magnolia  Trees  T™"*  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  A  handsome,  early  free 
(Nudiflora)  flowering,  deep  pink  species; 
very  profuse  and  showy.  A  beautiful  vari-  a»  -i  -J 
ety.  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom..  Each  'V  " 
rn  rr  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreen  and 
r  1\1jCi  Perennial  Plants  for  Spritig  Planting. 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insuranca 


BIG 


To 


ac 


quainted 

.  6  strong,  heavily  root 
ed  2.-year-old  GrapeVines  (one 
each  Concord,  Delaware,  Lucile 
Moore,  Niagara  and  Worden)  for 
$i  postpaid.  Or  3  strong  z-year- 
olcl  field-grown  roses  (one  each 
Columbia,  Los  Angeles,  Souv.  deC.  Pernet)  for 

$1,  postpaid.  Or  8  hardy  i-year  old  Larkspur  for  $1,  postpaid 
Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
shrubs,  roses,  perennials  and  famous  66  varieties  of  grape  vines 


WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Box  17,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


rr 

1  « 

L.  - 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular. 

CLASS  •  .  $2. SO  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Get  ac,q,ubaoudr  SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 

Victoria  Turner  and  others  originated  by  us.  Beautiful 
additions  to  any  garden.  B- H.  TILTON.  Ashtabula.  0 


Corn  Popped  by  Cold  Snap 

I  am  mailing  an  ear  of  blue  popcorn, 
and,  as  you  will  notice,  many  of  the  ker¬ 
nels  have  popped  or  exploded  on  the  cob. 
This  corn  has  been  hanging  out  in  an 


Corn  Popped  on  the  Ear 


outbuilding  since  harvest  and  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  about  three  or  four  below  zero. 

LLOYD  it.  HALLEY  BECK. 

It.  N.-Y. — Thus  it  appears  that  cold, 
as  well  as  heat,  may  make  corn  pop. 
There  were  24  kernels  on  this  ear  more 
or  less  exploded  in  this  way. 


Christmas  Begonias 

Last  November  16  on  page  1383  T.  H. 
Everett  mentioned  the  Christmas  Be¬ 
gonias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Melior.  I 
have  a  plant  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  raised 
from  slips  last  Summer.  It  is  in  blossom 
and  is  very  beautiful.  About  two  months 
ago  while  shopping  down  town,  I  saw  a 
beautiful  plant  in  the  flower  shop  win¬ 
dow,  so  I  went  in  and  bought  the  plant 
which  was  in  full  bloom.  They  told  me 
it  was  a  Christmas  Begonia  and  was 
named  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  I  saw  the 
same  plant  in  another  shop  window  and 
they  told  me  the  name  was  Melior,  and 
the  plant  dies  after  Christmas.  Is  it 
possible  that  two  plants  can  be  so  much 
alike  and  yet  have  different  names?  I 
was  told  the  Lorraine  will  blossom  until 
June  and  then  it  must  be  cut  back  about 
half  way.  a.  l. 

The  Winter-flowering  Begonias  of  the 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  section  are  all  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server.  The  variety  Melior  is  of  sturdier 
habit,  of  more  upright  growth  than  the 
true  Lorraine.  The  leaves  are  also  larg¬ 
er.  Several  other  varieties  are  grown, 
one  of  the  more  common  being  Gloire  of 
Cincinnati.  The  original  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine  is  a  hybrid  between  Begonia  Soeot- 
rana  and  B.  Dregei,  and  was  produced 
in  France  in  1892.  The  other  varieties 
have  been  raised  since  that  date. 

Begonias  of  this  section  do  not  make 
good  house  plants,  as  they  require  spe¬ 
cialized  attention  and  greenhouse  condi¬ 
tions  to  do  them  even  moderately  well. 
Old  plants  are  rarely  grown  on  a  second 
year,  it  being  easier  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  raise  young  stock  either  from  sin¬ 
gle  leaves  or  from  basal  cuttings.  They 
require  a  very  light  soil  rich  in  humus 
or  leafmold,  and  careful  attention  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  A  humid  atmosphere 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  is  es¬ 
sential  for  their  well-being.  Even  under 
ideal  conservatory  conditions  these  plants 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  in  good 
shape  until  June.  You  will  be  fortunate 
if  in  a  dwelling-house  they  remain  in 
presentable  condition  for  a  month. 

t.  h.  e\Trett. 


Doubly 

FRUIT  TREES 

Kellys’  trees,  propagated  on  whole 
root  seedlings,  are  healthy  and 
hardy — full  of  vitality. 

OU  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and 
loss  by  the  True-to-Name  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  our  50  years  of  integrity. 

The  Association  is  outside  our  organization  and  disin¬ 
terested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction  of 
their  agent.  Dr.  Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit 
growing — have  inspected  and  certified  thousands  of 
Kellys’  trees  to  be  True-to-Name.  Their  seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  fruit  true-to-name. 

Our  50  year*’  experience  and  the  fact  that  all  Kellys’  trees  are 
grown  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on  piece  roots — planted 
on  upland  ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage,  account  for  the 
success  of  thousands  of  Kelly  customers. 


Y 


Write  Today 

for  Kelly  sf  Golden  Anniversary 
Catalog  and  Real  Low  Prices. 

Large  and  small  growers  buy  direct  from  us  and 
save  agent’s  commissions  and  middleman’s  profits  on 
the  highest  quality  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  orna¬ 
mentals  and  shrubs. 

For  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List  Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2702  Cherry  St., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS' 

True-io-Nante  Fruit  Trees 


We  specialize  in  seeds  of  improved  strains,  tested  and  recommended  by  State 
Experiment  Stations.  Our  catalog  tells  about  several  new  developments  and 
reports  recent  yield  tests.  Every  progressive  farmer  should  see  this.  Write  now 
for  free  copy.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
CORN  OATS  BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 


-"v 


To  make  your  orchard  and  farm 
profitable  and  beautify  your  home. 
Plant  fruit  trees  now— grown  on 
best  imported  seedlings.  Impor¬ 
tation  stops  next  year,  prices  ad¬ 
vance.  54  years  devoted  to  grow¬ 
ing  the  best  at  lowest  prices. 
Buv  direct.  Write  today  for  free 
catalog. 

Woodlawn  Nurseries,  880  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VICK’S  £¥£3  GUIDE 

Just  the  Book  You  Need — FREE 

All  about  growing  vegetables,  flowers,  bulbs  and 
plants.  Illustrates  and  describes  valuable  new  vari¬ 
eties  and  best,  tested  standard  kinds.  This  book  is 
the  result  of  long,  practical  experience.  Contains 
many  attractive  offers.  A  very  helpful  book.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

America's  First  Catalog  Seed  House 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Inc.  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 
39  Pleasanl  Street  The  Flower  City 


Offer  for 
Spring  Planting — 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 
in  large  assortment.  All 
of  the  neto  and  standard 
commercial  varieties 
Grape  Vines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants ;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooming-  Roses  in 
large  assortment.  Largest 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orchardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free— write  for  it. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks 


EVERGREEN  TREES 

Are  in  big  demand.  Start  a  small  nursery.  $70.75  in¬ 
vested  by  me  ill  1922  returned  $883.83  in  six  years,  with 
many  trees  still  left  to  sell.  You  should  do  as  well. 
For  particulars,  address  ALBERT  NELSON.  Allentown.  N.  J. 


SWEET 

/CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant — Grows  Anywhere 

Builds  up  worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted 
to  any  climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses; 
thrives  well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months. 
Now  less  than  half  the  price  of  Red  Clover. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide,  the  best 
book  we  have  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pag  the  Freight  Marysville.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 

—  Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  gfeDviRnIL^tf,L1..^5^CdS. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money  crop 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md, 


ROSES!  ROSES!  ROSES! 

6  Two  Year  Roses— Post  Paid,  $1,69 

I  Frau  Karl  Druskl  (white) 

1  Red  Radiance  (red)  1  Paul  Nevron  (pinki 

1  Pink  Radiance  (pink)  1  Lady  Hillington  (yellow) 

1  Gross  En  Teplitz  (red) 

Welt  Branched  !  Blooming  Size  !  Catalog  Free  ! 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Mlddlabury,  Indiana 


Are  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Man  Maka  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  $5,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
$157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $147.01;  Hale,  $58.10;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64;  etc.J 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— at  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

215  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


Dahlias— Sweet  Corn 


Get  my  1930  catalog  now  and  take  advantage  of  the 
big  bulb  premium  for  early  orders. 


Box  R-N  30 


Westerly,  R.  I. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Gasoline  fire,  which 
flashed  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
up  the  side  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga,  giant 
naval  aircraft  carrier  Jan.  2  killed  two 
men  and  burned  four,  three  seriously,  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Commander  A.  C.  Reid, 
senior  officer  of  the  Saratoga,  said  the 
fire  was  caused  by  a  turpentine  pot  in  a 
punt  alongside  the  Saratoga  catching  fire 
from  an  unknown  cause  and  firing  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  was  covered 
with  residue  from  a  gasoline  compressor 
pump  that  was  being  cleaned  aboard  the 
aircraft  carrier. 

Two  airplanes  shooting  pictures  2,500 
feet  above  Santa  Monica  Bay,  Calif., 
crashed  into  each  other  Jan.  2,  and  fell 
flaming  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  carrying 
10  men  to  death.  According  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  by  shore  watchers,  one  plane  dived 
into  the  other  and  both  caught  fire.  One 
or  two  occupants  leaped  overboard,  one 
of  them  made  an  effort  to  save  his  life 
with  a  parachute,  according  to  the 
evidence  about  the  wreckage.  Three  planes 
were  participating  in  the  making  of  the 
picture.  Occupants  of  the  third,  500  feet 
away  from  the  two  that  crashed  and 
somewhat  lower  than  them,  did  not  even 
know  what  had  happened  until  it  was 
all  over. 

Fire  which  started  in  a  huge  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  Jan.  5,  when  the  electric  light 
wiring  became  short  circuited  destroyed 
the  40-room  country  residence  of  George 
W.  Hill,  President  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  at  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  with  its  contents,  paintings,  antiques 
and  art  objects.  Mr.  Ilill  estimated  his 
loss  at  $200,000. 

General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  former 
Premier  of  South  Africa,  and  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  told  nearly  4,000 
peace  advocates  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  New  York,  Jan.  5,  that  the 
League  has  become  an  agency  of  peace 
by  conference  rather  than  of  peace  by 
force  or  sanctions.  General  Smuts  was 
speaking  at  a  meeting  in  celebration  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  League 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Association.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  Avould  soon 
become  a  member  of  the  World  Court. 
The  meeting,  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Association. 
George  W.  Wiekersham  presided,  and  the 
other  speakers  were  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War  under  Wilson,  and  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University  and  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Light  rain  Jan.  5  ended  a  four-months 
drought  in  Southern  California.  The  first 
snow  of  the  season  fell  in  the  Yosemite 
Park  ending  the  driest  season  since  1917. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  over  65  years  of  age  who 
are  partly  or  wholly  dependent  for 
support  on  other  individuals  or  agencies 
is  placed  at  2,000,000  in  the  report  of  a 
survey  recently  completed  by  Abraham 
Epstein,  secretary  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Old  Age  Security,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy.  Of  this  number,  which  re¬ 
presents  about  one-third  of  the  aged 
population  of  the  United  States  according 
to  Mr.  Epstein’s  estimate,  only  a  small 
pro  portion  is  found  to  be  under  the  care 
of  organized  philanthropy,  the  vast 
majority  being  dependent  in  part  or  en¬ 
tirely  on  children  and  relatives. 

Both  Houses  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  Jan.  6  passed  Gov.  Roosevelt’s 
emergency  appropriations  for  prisons  by 
unanimous  votes.  These  provided  $325,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  prison  camps 
to  relieve  overcrowding,  and  about  $200,- 
000  for  the  employment  of  81  additional 
prison  guards,  slight  increases  in  salaries 
for  guards  and  additional  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  prisoners.  The  Governor  also 
prepared  to  send  the  Legislature  Jan.  7 
a  bill  and  a  special  message  calling  for 
$18,000,000  in  appropriations  for  expand¬ 
ing  State  hospitals  to  relieve  overcrowding. 
It  is  anticipated  this  sum  will  provide 
6.000  additional  beds.  The  hospital 
development  program,  plus  the  State 
Prison  expansion  that  is  expected  to  re¬ 
quire  another  $10,000,000  in  immediate 
appropriations,  will  embark  the  State  on 
a  building  and  construction  program  un¬ 
paralleled  in  its  history. 

An  airplane  collision  near  Galveston, 
Tex.,  Jan.  6  cost  the  lives  of  Lieutenant 
Clarence  C.  Mitchell,  25  years  old.  and 
Sergeant  Julius  T.  Bihami,  32,  of  the 
Third  Attack  Group,  Fort  Crockett. 
Their  plane  crashed  with  another  army 
ship  piloted  by  Lieutenant  William  C. 
Mills  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet.  Both 
Lieutenant  Mills  and  his  passenger  Ser¬ 
geant  Lindsay  Bravton,  took  to  their 
parachutes  and  landed  safely. 

An  explosion  caused  by  an  attempt  to 
kindle  a  fire  with  kerosene  caused  the 
death  of  five  persons  in  one  family  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan,  7.  Donald  Klus- 
ner  aged  31,  who  poured  the  kerosene  on 
the  fire;  his  wife,  Hattie,  25  years  old, 
and  three  of  their  children,  aged  three, 
five  and  six  years,  wei-e  victims  of  the 
fire.  The  only  survivors  are  six-month- 
old  twins.  The  mother  died  a  heroine, 
carrying  three  of  the  children  to  a  win¬ 
dow  and  dropping  them  to  the  ground. 
Then  she  collapsed  and  died  several 
hours  later  in  a  hospital. 

Two  navy  aviators  were  killed  .Tan._  7, 
when  their  amphibian  plane  fell  1,500 
feet  into  San  Diego  Bay.  Calif.  The 
victims  were  Lieutenant  Eugene  Field 
Burkett  and  Ensign  John  B.  Clark.  The 
plane  was  making  a  flight  over  the  lower 


bay  near  Natiopal  City  when  it  suddenly 
crashed  into  the  shallow  water.  Neither 
flier,  witnesses  said,  had  attempted  to  use 
his  parachute,  and  each  was  killed  in¬ 
stantly  as  the  plane  was  demolished. 

Strict  regulation  of  aviation  in  New 
York  State  by  adopting  the  air  traffic 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  the  State  law  is  proposed  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  Jan.  8. 
by  Senator  J.  Griswold  Webb  of  Dutchess 
and  Assemblyman  Herbert  B.  Slionk  of 
Westchester,  chairman  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Aviation  Commission. 
Under  the  proposal,  if  approved  by  the 
lawmakers  and  Governor  Roosevelt, 
stunt-flying  will  be  strictly  regulated  and 
low  flying  over  cities  and  large  gatherings 
would  be  prohibited.  The  regulations, 
Senator  Webb  said,  would  govern  all  air¬ 
craft,  whether  commercial  or  non-com¬ 
mercial,  within  the  State,  and  their 
violation  would  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Ballantine  Gymnasium.  Rutgers  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Jan.  7.  The  loss  was  said  to  be 
more  than  $150,000. 

A  spectacular  fire  Jan.  7  destroyed  the 
Hotel  Ambassador,  a  three-story  frame 
building  with  150  rooms  on  the  ocean 
front  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $200,000.  The  hotel  was 
unoccupied,  being  closed  for  the  Winter. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  decided  that  the  Astor  for¬ 
tune  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  not  in  the  main  to  some 
thousand  persons  calling  themselves  the 


This  Group  of  African  Geese,  with 


heirs  of  John  Nicholas  Emerick.  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  first  John  Jacob  Astor. 
The  amount  that  had  been  expected  by 
the  Emerick  heirs  ranged  from  $39,000,- 
000  to  $500,000,000,  with  figures  all  the 
way  between  being  heard  of  now  and 
then.  The  Circuit  Court  decision  Jan.  7 
upheld  the  decision  of  Federal  Judge 
Thomas  D.  Thatcher  last  March,  when  he 
dismissed  the  suit  of  the  Emerick  heirs 
on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  shadow 
of  a  valid  claim.  Calvin  I.  Hoy,  a  St. 
Louis  attorney  has  acted  as  tbe_  chief 
counsel  of  the  heirs  and  was  active  in 
organizing  them.  The  suit  was  based  on 
a  story  that  Emerick,  a  butcher  who 
emigrated  from  Wuerttemberg,  Germany, 
in  1775,  had  made  John  Jacob  Astor  his 
partner  in  the  shipping  and  fur  business 
with  a  share  of  one-third  in  all  profits. 
The  partnership,  according  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Emeriek’s.  descendants,  was 
formed  in  1787.  Emerick  died  in  1816. 
Emerick  had,  it  was  charged,  made  the 
Astor  estate  the  trustee  of  his  property 
for  ninety  years,  after  which  it.  was  to  be 
given  to  the  descendants  of  his  brothers 
Christopher  and  Valentine.  In  dismissing 
the  suit,  Judge  Thatcher  ruled  that  the 
laws  of  New  YTork  and  Pennsylvania  in 
force  prior  to  the  death  of  Emerick  made 
a  trust  such  as  the  one  described  void. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Jan.  3  the  central 
part  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
was  endangered  by  a  fire  which  started 
in  a  room  on  the  fourth  and  top  floor  of 
the  historic  building,  next  to  the  dome. 
The  blaze,  starting  in  a  room  occupied  as 
a  studio  by  Carl  Moberl.v,  an  artist, 
spread  unchecked  to  an  adjoining  docu¬ 
ment  room,  while  firemen  fought  franti¬ 
cally  to  reach  the  highly  inaccessible  spot. 
Fed  by  oils  and  paints  in  the  studio 
apartment,  the  flames,  making  their  way 
through  the  roof  and  leaping  high  into 
the  night  sky,  brought  huge  crowds  to 
the  scene.  The  fire  was  quickly  brought 
under  control. 

A  resolution  asking  early  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  India  by  the 
United  States  was  introduced  Jan.  6,  by 
Senator  Blaine  (R.  Wis. ).  The  resolu¬ 
tion  provided  that  the  Senate  pledge  its 
constitutional  support  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  “whenever  he  may 
deem  it  proper  to  recognize  the  sover¬ 
eignty  and  the  independence  of  India.” 
In  offering  the  resolution,  Blaine  said 
at  a  later  date  he  intended  to  discuss 


the  subject,  along  with  the  pleas  for 
Philippine  independence  and  the  relation 
of  both  to  the  Naval  Conference  about  to 
convene  in  London. 

_  So  long  as  the  American  eagle  does 
his  part  in  the  scheme  of  liberty  under 
law  he  will  have  the  protection  of  his 
government  under  the  terms  of  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  Jan.  6.  The 
bill  would  make  it  an  offense  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $100  or  60  days  imprison¬ 
ment  or  both,  for  any  person  to  kill,  cap¬ 
ture  or  interfere  with  the  habitation  of 
the  bald  eagle,  commonly  known  as  the 
American  eagle.  This  protection,  how¬ 
ever,  is  contingent  upon  the  bird’s  not 
molesting  lambs,  fawns  and  foxes  con¬ 
fined  in  fox  farms. 

A  measure  designed  to  have  Congress 
informed  on  the  operation  of  railway 
holding  companies  as  a  prerequisite  to 
consolidation  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  House  Jan.  7  by  Representative 
Parker  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  would  handle  any  such 
legislation.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  proposing  that  the  commerce  com¬ 
mittee  of  a  subcommittee  be  authorized 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  owner¬ 
ship  or  control,  directly  or  indirectly 
(through  stock  ownership  or  otherwise), 
of  stock,  securities  or  capital  interests  in 
any  common  carrier  engaged  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  persons  or  property  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  by  holding  companies, 
investment  trusts,  individuals,  partner¬ 
ships,  corporations,  associations  and 


trusts,  and  the  organization,  financing, 
development,  management,  operation  and 
control  of  such  holding  companies. 


Refinishing  Old  Furniture 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  experts  at  the 
trade,  but  we  have  been  successful  in 
doing  over  our  own  antiques,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  one  else  may  be  interested  in 
the  methods  we  used. 

Our  mothers  and  grandmothers  were 
great  “varnisliers,”  and  housecleaning  al¬ 
ways  ended  in  an  orgy  of  paint  and  var¬ 
nish  ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  a  happy  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  a  beautiful  piece  of  wood 
beneath  a  dark  and  dingy  exterior. 

For  the  first  act  of  tbe  drama,  we  use 
a  good  commercial  paint  remover,  infinite 
patience  and  a  vast  array  of  rags.  Direc¬ 
tions  are  given  on  the  can.  Paint  re¬ 
mover  is  rather  expensive,  if  one  is  doing 
a  very  large  piece  of  furniture ;  I  was 
recently  talking  with  a  professional  paint¬ 
er  who  does  a  great  deal  of  this  work,  and 
he  said  he  used  lye,  a  can  to  a  half  pail 
of  water,  and  added  a  handful  of  sal  soda, 
swabbed  this  solution  on  his  furniture, 
and  it  removed  the  varnish  rather  easily. 
He  objected  to  the  expense  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  remover.  I  tried  this  method  on 
a  cherry  stand  which  was  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  It  took  off  the  varnish,  but  rough¬ 
ened  the  wood  and  removed  that  mellow 
glow  which  is  difficult  to  describe  but  is 
the  chief  beauty  of  antique  furniture,  it 
is  called  patina.  Some  refinishers  plane 
or  scrape  with  glass  or  metal ;  all  of  these 
methods  do  injure  valuable  old  wood. 

The  varnish  remover  should  be  applied 
with  a  brush.  Cover  a  small  portion  of 
the  surface,  give  it  time  to  soften  the 
varnish,  test  and  when  varnish  can  be 
scraped  off,  go  over  the  moistened  wood 
with  a  dull  scraper.  We  use  a  blunt 
putty  knife,  wiping  it  off  with  a  cloth. 
Watch  out  for  corners  of  the  scraper,  as 
one  can  easily  scratch  the  wood.  If  you 
encounter  a  hard  spot,  leave  it  and  go 
back  later  and  apply  more  remover. 

For  headings  and  carvings  use  a  stiff 
brush  and  on  spindles,  columns,  spool 
beds,  table  legs,  etc.,  use  a  strip  of  coarse 
burlap.  Grasp  it  in  both  hands  and  see¬ 
saw  back  and  forth  Vigorously.  Steel 
wool  will  finish  the  job.  A  soft  wood 
scraper  covered  with  cloth  will  clean  out 
corners. 


The  base  of  all  varnish  removers  is  de¬ 
natured  alcohol,  but  other  agents  are 
added  to  this  to  slow  down  evaporation. 

When  all  varnish  is  removed  clean  the 
wood  with  turpentine.  Gasoline  may  be 
used,  although  not  as  satisfactory  as  tur¬ 
pentine. 

If  the  wood  seems  dry  and  rough,  we 
use  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  boiled 
linseed  oil,  and  give  the  piece  of  furniture 
a  coat  of  this  mixture  and  let  it  dry  into 
the  wood.  A  better  job  is  done  if  furni¬ 
ture  is  taken  apart,  knobs  removed  from 
dressers,  mirrors  removed  from  frames, 
etc.  They  are  easily  re-assembled  when 
finished. 

If  there  are  broken  places  in  the  veneer 
we  patch  them  by  gluing  in  small  pieces 
of  veneer  to  fit  the  spots.  This  veneer 
may  be  purchased  unfinished  in  thin 
sheets,  and  is  easily  handled.  We  were 
fortunate  in  finding  an  old  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Patches 
of  veneer  were  clinging  to  it,  and  we  care¬ 
fully  removed  them  and  used  it  for  repair 
work.  Let  this  glue  dry  thoroughly.  Then 
fine  sandpaper  or  steel  wool  is  used  un¬ 
til  wood  is  of  satin  smoothness. 

Many  refinisliers  use  no  filler,  and 
when  wood  is  smooth  simply  apply  wax 
and  keep  rubbing  it  until  wood  will  hold 
no  more  wax.  We  used  this  method  on 
some  of  the  first  pieces  we  refinished, 
but  the  furniture  was  hard  to  care  for, 
and  since  then  we  have  applied  filler. 
This  comes  all  ready  prepared  for  differ¬ 
ent  woods,  and  we  use  it  as  directed,  then 
a  coat  of  shellac  is  applied  to  the  wood. 
This  is  rubbed  down  with  fine  steel  wool 


or  sandpaper,  dusted,  and  given  another 
coat  of  shellac.  When  dry  this  is  again 
rubbed  lightly  with  fine  sandpaper  or 
steel  wool.  Wax  is  applied  and  rubbed 
down  with  a  woolen  cloth  to  a  dull  polish. 

We  finish  our  furniture  in  natural 
colors,  so  our  mahogany  is  red.  If  one 
wishes  it  darker  he  must  experiment  with 
acid  stain.  Do  not  use  a  varnish  stain, 
as  that  covers  the  grain  and  conceals  the 
beauty  of  the  wood. 

Many  old  pieces  of  furniture  are  well 
constructed  and  of  good  appearance,  but 
wood  is  unattractive.  The  new  quick¬ 
drying  enamels,  and  lacquers  are  splen¬ 
did. 

I  fell  heir  to  an  old  desk ;  it  was  a  use¬ 
ful  piece  of  furniture  with  drawers  and 
pigeon-holes,  but  the  wood  was  hopeless. 
Two  coats  of  black  enamel  made  it  pre¬ 
sentable.  The  inside  of  desk  was  painted 
with  Chinese  red  lacquer,  and  a  good- 
looking  desk  was  the  result. 

Old  painted  chairs  got  to  looking  shab¬ 
by,  but  one  dislikes  to  paint  over  the  old 
stencils,  a  coat  of  varnish  will  make  them 
look  very  well,  and  strengthens  the  colors 
of  the  stenciling. 

Black  walnut  and  oak  bedroom  suites 
of  our  mothers’  times  are  too  ornate  for 
modern  tastes.  Often  the  beds  can  be 
cut  down  and  the  supports  holding  mir¬ 
ror  in  place  be  removed ;  then  hang  the 
mirror  above  the  dresser,  and  your  room 
will  take  on  an  added  charm. 

So  much  of  the  modern  furniture  is 
copied  from  these  old  models.  We  who 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  originals 
should  value  them  and  use  them  if  pos¬ 
sible  in  our  homes. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  required  for 
doing  over  old  pieces,  and  it  is  hard  work, 
too,  but  most  interesting.  One  feels  Avell 
repaid  when  through,  for  the  old  wood  is 
so  lovely  and  responds  to  the  treatment. 
Professional  refinishers  charge  big  prices 
for  their  work,  and  if  one  has  many 
pieces  it  is  almost  prohibitive.  Some 
friends  of  ours  had  an  old  sideboard  re¬ 
finished  and  the  workman  charged  $50 ;  it 
was  not  in  bad  condition  to  begin  with 
and  when  completed  did  not  look  as  well 
as  the  chest  we  had  just  rubbed  down  by 
the  methods  described. 

When  we  do  the  work  ourselves  we 
have  the  joy  of  ownership  and  added  to 
that  pride  in  our  handiwork  which  makes 
our  antiques  doubly  valuable  to  us  at 
least,  L.  K.  DE  RIGHT. 


Two  White  Chinese  in  the  Center,  is  from  Our  Friend  Willet  Randall,  Ark 
Farm,  up  in  the  Adirondack  Country. 
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Wonderful”  says  thousands  of 
users.  So  much  better  than  hoeing. 
Fast  as  you  walk,  almost  as  easy. 

3  Machines  in  1 !  SSSJffi 

and  mulcher— all  in  one  !  Does  re¬ 
markable  work.  8  revolving,  sharp 
st^el  blades  work  soil  crust  into  a 
flue  moisture-holding  mulch.  Un¬ 
derground  knife  (double  edge)  kills 
weeds.  Makes  splendid  seed-bed.  3 
improved  deep-cultivation  shovels. 
New-type  leaf  guards. 

GliaranffiPfl  I  Money  back  if  not 
UUdrdmeea  :  pleased.  New,  low¬ 
er  delivered  prices  save  you  money. 
Why  pay  more? 

EASY  MFC.  COMPANY  Depl.  281 


FREE  BOOK! 

Send  today  for  bi« 
FREE  Garden  Book. 
See  how  EASY  kills 
weeds,  keeps  soil  in 
ideal  condition.  How 
to  raise  a  better  gar¬ 
den,  easier.  Have 
vegetables  weeks 
earlier.  Write  for 
your  copy  quick. 
Send  name  N-O-W  ! 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Mew,  Easy 
Way  Tends 

Garden 
BETTER  ! 


to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  In  England  f  fyi 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  I  SI 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  ■ 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost  c  „  w  N 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  tas*  Pa»me‘l,s 
er  in  i  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Ilorse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  an  d  catalog— Het  our 
latest  introductory  offer.  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  &  complete 

Pres.  --  to 

fjMgMEgggg?  rise 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  Si. 

Centerville,  Iowa 


^  Horse 
w  Power  o 
Hercules 


.A. Steele,  Prea. 


able 

Reversible 

DITCHER-TERRACER — GRADER 

.  "  ^Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 

IGrow  Crops—  and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
|  Not  bull  Frogs  work!  Stopped  soil-washing 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER 


and  fertilizer  loasi  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts  _  _ _ 

ditches  for  any  purpose, open  dralni  tile  or  irriga- 
tion;cleana  old  ditches;  terraces  to  stop  soil  wash¬ 
ing;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 
free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial, 
-  GRAD^R  Cq  Box  34 owensboro.Ky, 


iA  FRAME  $10v 

AS  LOW  AS  ■Hi 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders.  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

I 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  9  Belleville,  Pa. 


Make  a  T ractor  of  You  r  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiimi 

A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 


□ 

□ 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account  D 
Book 


shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

mgmmiimmHiiiimumHHummiHiii! 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


That  Orchard  Question 

Replying  to  L.  A.  Cather,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  page  five,  Akin  is  usually  a 
■well-colored  apple  of  medium  to  small 
size.  The  flesh  is  moderately  coarse¬ 
grained,  possesses  a  fairly  good  flavor, 
and  is  juicy.  Akin’s  chief  merit  lies  in 
its  long  keeping  qualities.  It  will  keep 
until  Spring  even  under  very  ordinary 
conditions.  This  variety  is  not  well 
known,  even  in  your  State,  which  is  | 
again  quite  a  handicap.  If  you  can  dis-  i 
pose  of  them  to  advantage,  keep  them.  It 
|  will  likely  be  that,  they  will  hardly  pay 
their  growing  expenses.  There  is  no  use 
in  growing  any  variety  that  does  not 

pay. 

While  the  direction  of  the  variety  rows, 
number  of  trees  of  each  sort  and  type  of 
planting,  whether  in  solid  blocks  or  not, 
and  other  desirable  information  is  not 
given,  the  procedure  for  thinning  out  the 
trees  may  be  as  follows :  If  Akin  will  not 
market  at  a  profit,  cut  all  of  that  variety 
down  even  if  it  does  leave  a  big  hole  in 
the  orchard.  Since  the  staggered  system 
would  be  of  little  value  in  an  already 
crowded  condition,  every  other  row  along 
the  slope  may  be  cut  down,  leaving  the 
trees  56  by  28.  This  would  leave  a 
“hedge-row."  which  may  necessitate  the 
removal  of  every  other  tree  where  the 
trees  are  of  such  size  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  completely  around  them  for 
spraying.  Too  often  hedge-rows  have 
good  fruit  only  along  the  two  sides  and 
the  top.  Anyhow,  you  may  want  di¬ 
agonal  roads  through  the  rows  left  for 
convenience  in  crossing  through  the 
orchard. 

By  cutting  the  trees  close  to  the 
ground  and  leaving  the  limbs  on,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  hook  on  to  the  butts  j 
with  a  tractor  or  team  and  pull  the  trees  ! 
to  one  or  more  brush  piles  in  accessible 
spots.  If  there  is  a  market  nearby  for 
firewood,  it  may  pay  you  to  cut  the  trees 
up  with  a  buzz  saw,  first  trimming  off 
the  smaller  limbs  at  the  pile. 

The  above  method  seems  ruthless,  but 
that  is  a  necessary  evil  in  this  case,  as 
York  and  Sta  yman  make  large  trees  on 
only  fairly  good  soil.  If  you  cannot  stand 
to  be  present  when  they  are  being  cut, 
mark  the  trees  to  come  out,  instruct  the 
ax  men,  then  go  to  town  until  the  job  is 
done.  This  has  actually  been  done  by 
several  of  our  Pennsylvania  orchard  men. 

R.  H.  SUDDS 

Ice  Storms  and  Fruit  Trees 

The  recent  devastating  ice  storm  in 
Western  New  York  has  given  rise  to 
many  theories  regarding  the  effects  of 
such  a  thick  ice  coating  on  fruit  trees. 
One  theory  that  a  bountiful  crop  has 
followed  ice  storms  in  the  past  years  is 
the  optimistic  view  taken  by  many.  Others 
contend  that  an  ice  coating  destroys 
disease  germs  and  insects  and  hence  the 
fruit  this  year  will  be  unusually  free  of 
these  troubles. 

If  the  amount  of  the  ice  coating  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  crop 
the  present  year  should  be  a  record- 
breaker,  as  twigs  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil  and  a  foot  in  length  weighed  from 
three  to  six  pounds  with  their  icy  cloth¬ 
ing.  While  ornamental  and  shade  trees  j 
broke  under  such  ponderous  weights,  i 
fruit  trees,  used  to  bearing  heavy  loads, 
suffered  but  little  damage  in  Western 
New  York.  Naturally,  some  damage  was 
done  but  not  so  much  as  everyone  be¬ 
lieved  the  case  would  be.  h.  b.  p. 


Snails  Trouble  Celery 

I  would  like  a  little  information  in 
regard  to  snails  on  my  celery,  after  I 
had  it  trenched.  They  also  bothered  it 
while  it  was  out  in  the  rows.  M.  l.  d. 

The  experience  of  readers  is  requested. 
Air-slaked  lime  is  a  useful  repellent,  but 
we  cannot  see  that  anything  other  than 
removing  them  by  hand  from  the  trenched 
celery  would  be  of  any  use. 

Running  a  Boundary  Line 

When  I  have  a  surveyor  to  lay  out  my 
land,  which  was  a  part  of  a  farm,  from 
what  point  should  the  survey  begin.  The 
survey  of  other  plots  from  the  same 
farm  have  changed  the  boundary  lines. 

New  York.  o.  s. 

The  deed  or  a  survey  bill  connected 
with  it  should  tell  the  starting  point,  di¬ 
rections  and  distances.  Doubtless  some 
paper  of  this  sort  is  filed  in  connection 
with  the  title.  Surveyors  sometimes  make 
errors  in  running  the  line,  but  these  can 
be  cheeked  over  and  the  error  found.  In 
case  two  different  survey  bills  of  the 
same  property  are  m  existence,  that  might 
have  to  be  adjusted  in  the  courts,  or  by 
arbitration,  and  the  right  one  determined. 


Planet  Jr 
No.  4 

Garden  Drill 


Planet  Jr. 

for  gardens  and 
gardeners  big  and 
small  *  *  * 


N&W  Planet  Jr. 
Motor  Cultivator 

Ask  your  dealer  about  this 
Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor, 
Ask  him  for  catalog  or  write 
us.  Convenient  terms. 


With  the  Planet  Jr.  No.  4  Combination  Seeder  and  Wheel 
Hoe  you  can  plant  and  hoe  as  big  a  garden  as  you  like. 
Have  all  those  delicious  varieties  you  don’t  have  time  for 
now.  Plant  as  often  as  you  like,  at  just  the  right  time.  For 
the  Seeder  cuts  down  planting,  work  and  time  to  nothing 
at  all.  And  the  wheel  hoe  attachments  include  a  tempered 
steel  plow  for  furrowing  and  hilling ;  3  tempered  steel 
cultivator  teeth  for  cultivating,  and  a  pair  of  6-inch 
tempered-edged  hoes,  for  weeding.  And  once  it’s  yours, 
you’ll  have  it  for  years.  Planet  Jr.  workmanship  and  qual¬ 
ity  guarantee  that.  You’ll  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without 
it— everybody  says  so.  Fully  described  with  pictures  on 
pages  4  —  7  of  new  Planet  Jr.  catalog.  Send  today  for  our 
booklet,  "Home  Gardens.”  Mailed  free  with  new  Planet  Jr, 
catalog.  Use  the  coupon  for  your  convenience. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Dept.  38- A 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

Check  which  yon  want  O  New  8<>-page  catalog  and  garden  bookie*. 

O  Planet  Jr.  Motor  Cultivator  Book,  with 
time  payment  plan. 

Nam  b . . . . - _ _ _ _ ... 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ..*• 


THINK  OF  YOUR  HARVEST  NOW.' 


Prevention  Pays 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  pick 
unmarketable  fruit  as  it  does 
a  90%  "Fancy”  and  "No.  i” 
crop.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  mak¬ 
ing  this  year’s  harvest  more  profitable. 
A  thorough  spraying  with  "Orchard 
Brand”  Oil  Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises 
above  a  safe  450,  will  keep  scale  under 
control.  It’s  none  too  early  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  your  delayed  dormant  and  cluster- 
bud  sprays.  You’ve  got  to  stop  scab 
infection  on  the  foliage  before  the 
blossoms  fall  —  or  risk  a  harvest 
of  scabby  fruit.  Let  the  "Orchard 
Brand”  publication  "Cash  Crops’ 
guide  your  spray  and  dust  campaign 


You  Can  Trust  " Orchard  Brand”  Effectiveness 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
OIL  EMULSION  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  SULPHUR  DUSTS 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  (with  and  without 

CALCIUM  ARSENATE  Arsenicals) 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


BEG.  U-S.  PAJ,  OFF. 


SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

MILK 

January  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210  mile  zone  $3.17 
per  100  pounds,  Class  2A,  $0.90 ;  -B, 
$2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.05.  . 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4  cents  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

butter 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.36% @$0.37 

Extra,  92  score . 35%  @  -3° 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .31% @)  -3o 

Seconds . 29  @  -xi 

Lower  grades . 27  @  .-8 

Ladles  . 28  @  .32 

Packing  stock . 26  @  .27% 

Sweet.  fancy . 39  (ft  /j 

Extra  . 38  @  .38% 

Seconds  . 30  @  .3-  fa 

Centralized  . 29  @  .34 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  fancy.. $0.26  @$0.26% 

Average  run . — 3%@‘  --4  % 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  -  -20 

Wis.  flats,  June . 24  @  ._4/2 

Fresh . 22%  @  .23 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy . 21%  @  .22 

Young  America,  fresh  . .  —2 

EGGS 

Nearby  white,  extra . $0.47@$0.48 

Average  extras  ; . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 43@  .48 

Mixed  colors  . .  •  • 

Gathered,  best . ff@ 

Common  to  good . 4^@  ‘fo 

Cold  storage,  fancy . 40@  .4 

Lower  grades  . -3o 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34 @$0.36 

Fair  to  good . 2‘f  .32 

Fowls  . 27  (ft  .34 

Geese  . 18@  -26 

Turkeys — Dry, 

Nearby — Toms  . 3o@  .4- 

Hens  . 34@  .40 

Mediums  . 26@  .30 

Old  toms  . 28 @  .31 

Old  hens . -2£@  .33 

Northwestern  and  Mountain  states 

SI . ::::::::::  .ill  I? 

Mediums".. . g®  •» 

Western— Toms  . 32  @  .38 

Hens  . 32  @  .36 

Mediums  . . . 'of 

Southwestern-— Toms . 3-WL 

Hen*  . 32  (ft  .35 

Mediums  . 24 @  .27 

Western  and  Southwestern— 

Old  toms  .  .26®  -29 

Old  hens . -i(<^ 

Ducks— Maryland  . . oo 

Western  •  •  •  • . %% 

Geese — -Maryland . 18@  -fj 

Western  . '52 

Squabs,  white,  lb .  -f  ® 

Culls  .  l  o0@  2'00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . . 

gg£ :::::::::::::::::  M 

**icks . .is@  .20 

Rabbits,  lb . lo'a  “u 

LIVE  STOCK 

|t  100  1b,  .;..;;;;412;00!n2;00 

. ;;; .  e.oo@  8.25 

Calves  *  best  * .  16.00@  17.50 

Common  to  good  .  72-00@ 

rl .  n.oo@  13.00 

Hogs  .  .  9.80@  10.75 

dressed  meats 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime  $ 

T  mbs  ‘  head  '.  *. ! .  6.00@12.00 

Steer*®  *  1<X)  lbs . 22.00@24.50 

Steers,  iw  ins . 13.50@15.00 

Gows  .  .  .  .  . . 15.50 @17.50 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  12  lbs.  .28@  .32 

14  to  20  lbs . 22  @  .2o 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $2 .50 @$5.00 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 0.00@  6.40 

Mi5oinib"ll!’..  *8$  US 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  . .  .7o@  2.00 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 1.00@  1.7o 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $2.00@$2.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  -WM  -o 

Cabbage,  bbl . nl'nn!o  ln'nn 

nn®  3o.00@40.00 

Carrots,' bu*.  .  l-00@  J-gg 

Cauliflower,  bu . 7- ~2 @  r-li? 

Celery,  doz . ,<o@  1.— o 

Dandeiions.  Texas,  bu . l.Wftft  l.<o 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 

Kale  bbl .  1.00@  l.oO 

Leeks,  100  behs .  1.50@  3.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.75@  2.2o 

Parsnips,  bu .  I’lR 

Peas  bu.  .  4.00@  o.OO 

Peppers,  bu .  3.00@  6.00 

Spinach,  bu . 65@  1.50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  2.00@  2.50 


Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.50@$10.50 

Pea .  7.75@  8.00 

Red  kidney  .  S.75@  9.00 

White  kidney  .  11.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@$10.00 

Baldwins  .  3.50@!  6.00 

Spy  .  3.50@  7.50 

Ilubbardston  .  3.00@  5.25 

York  Imp .  3.50@  5.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . .  .  3.50@  9.00 

Strawberries,  qt  . 25@  .38 


WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.15@$0.35 

Jacks,  pair  . 75@  .90 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  _ $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00 @  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00 (ft  21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  16.00@  17.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  14.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  .  , 
No.  1  No.  'Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow 
Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley . 


$1.42% 

1.48% 

1.04% 

.57% 

1.08% 

.78 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46@  .48 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .70 

Gathered  . 50@  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45@  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  have  had  a  sharp  decline  in  the  past 
week.  Both  apples  and  potatoes  are  about 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - — -  Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  30  to  37c.  Cheese, 
steady;  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick,  27  to  28c; 
new  flats,  28c;  old  daisies,  brick,  Swiss,  30c; 
limburger,  33c.  Eggs,  weak;  fancy  grades, 
50c;  grade  A,  47  to  48c;  grade  B,  44c;  grade 
C,  40c;  nearby-at-mark,  44  to  49c;  pullets,  37 
to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  stronger;  fowls,  24 
to  35e;  chickens,  24  to  28c;  old  roosters,  22  to 
24c;  ducks,  20  to  26c;  geese,  21  to  26c;  turkeys, 
28  to  38c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23  to 
31c;  springers,  18  to  26c;  ducks,  22  to  24c; 
geese,  20  to  21c;  turkeys,  36  to  38c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Grav- 
enstein,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Twenty- 
Ounce,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.85; 
King,  $1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan,  Wealthy,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Delicious,  $2.75 
to  $3.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1.50;  150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $13  to  $17;  sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper,  $2 
to  $2.10. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  peg*  cwt., 
$8;  medium,  $8.25;  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow, 
$11;  white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to 
$2.10;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor,  lug,  $2 
to  $2.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $5.25  to  $7.25;  Fla., 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  pineapples,  Haiti,  crate,  $7.50 
to  $8.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  50  to  55c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2  to  $4.50; 
beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
22  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  60  to  90c;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  celery,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.10;  cucumbers,  box, 
$2.75  to  $4;  eggplant,  Cuba,  crate,  $4;  kale, 
Va.,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  peas,  Cal.,  crate,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  squash,  lb.,  4%  to  5c;  tomatoes,  8-lb. 
bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
Cal.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17; 
clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11.50; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $31;  red-dog,  $36;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent  protein,  $40.50;  oilineal,  34  per  cent, 
$55;  hominy,  $38.75;  gluten,  $42.15;  oatfeed, 
$14.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa, 
$15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14;  clover,  $13.50 
to  $15.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney.  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  moderate  amount  of  activity  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week  has 
centered  chiefly  around  the  Winter  vegetables. 
Apples  have  been  quiet.  Cabbage,  carrots,  let¬ 
tuce  and  onions  were  firm.  Potatoes  show  a 
considerable  advance  in  price.  The  wool  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  inactive  with  price  weakness  noted. 

Apples.  • —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good, 
market  steady.  Various  varieties  ordinary,  50c 
to  $1.  Baldwins  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.25;  large 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  few  higher.  McIntosh 
ordinary,  $2  to  $3;  large  fancy,  mostly  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  few,  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy,  Staymans, 
$2.25  to  $2.75  box.  Me.  and  N.  H.  Baldwins, 
$4  to  $5;  few  higher  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Tex.,  crts.,  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native  few  sales  mostly  60  to  85c  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  $2  to  $2.25  100-lb.  sack.  Na¬ 
tive  Savoy,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.  Fla.  Wake¬ 
field,  $2.50  to  $2.75  1  %  bu. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10;  few  fancy,  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  washed,  cut  off.  few  sales, 
75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif.,  small  crts.,  bchd., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  %-bbl.  crts.,  Howes,  $3.75  to  $4.75. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.  Pascal  mostly  $4  to  $5  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  Washed,  $3  to  $3.50.  Calif., 
crts.,  $3  to  $6. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes,  $9  to  $12  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 


tive  h.h.,  18  heads,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif,  4  to  5  doz.,  $3.50  to  $5  crt.  Ariz.,  crts., 
$4  to  $5. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.10; 
few  higher. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags  No. 
1  Mass,  yellow,  $1.90  to  $2.  N.  Y.  and  Mich., 
mostly,  $2.15  to  $2.25.  Spanish,  %  case,  mostly 
$2.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.85  to  $3.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $3.15  to  $3.25. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.  h.h.,  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Tex.,  best,  $1.50;  poorer  low  as  60c  bu. 
basket. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  mostly  20  to  30c;  few  32c  lb.  Ohio 
h.h.,  fancy,  $2  to  $2.25  8-lb.  bskt.  Cuba,  6- 
bskt.  crts.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Hay.  —  Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern,  $17.50  to 
$21.50.  Clover  mixed,  $20.50  to  $21.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  weak.  Creamery  extras,  38c; 
firsts,  35  to  37%c;  seconds,  33  to  34)40  lb. 

Eggs. — -Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  51c;  white  extras,  51c;  fresh 
eastern,  50c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  25 
to  28c;  fresh.  22%  to  24%c;  western  twins  held, 
25  to  28c;  fresh,  22%  to  24c  lb. 

Diied  Beans./ — N.  Y.  and  Mich  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red  Kidney,  $9.75  to  $10 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  quiet,  demand  fair,  prices 
slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  34  to  35c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing,  40  to 
41c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing,  40 
to  41e;  clothing,  39  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing, 
40  to  41c;  clothing,  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  83  to  85c; 
clothing,  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing,  80  to 
83c;  clothing,  73  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing,  77 
to  80c;  clothing,  72  to  75c:  %  blood,  combing, 
70  to  73c;  clothing,  67  to  70c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  83  to  85c;  clothing,  72  to  77c;  %  blood, 
combing,  80  to  83c;  clothing.  75  to  80c;  % 

blood,  combing,  78  to  80c;  clothing,  73  to  77c; 
%  blood,  combing,  72  to  75c;  clothing,  70 
to  72c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hog  supply  barely  normal;  market  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  $10.25  to  $11.25,  taking  the 
bulk,  demand  only  fair.  Supply  butcher  cows 
about  normal;  market  mostly  50c  higher;  de¬ 
mand  fairly  active.  Bulk  common  and  medium 
cows  sold  from  $5  to  $7.50;  low  cutters  and 
cutters  $4  to  $5;  bulls  $7  to  $8.  Vealers  in 
light  supply,  market  50c  to  $1  higher  at  $9.50 
to  $13.50  for  good  and  choice  offerings  with  a 
few  prime  at  $15  to  $16  and  lower  grades  down 
to  $7.  The  rather  light  supply  of  lambs  sold  at 
mostly  steady  prices,  $11.50  to  $14.50  taking 
the  bulk  with  cull  and  common  kinds  down  to 
$9;  demand  fair.  Not  enough  sheep  offered  to 
test  values.  Milk  cows  were  in  normal  supply, 
the  market  fully  steady  with  two  weeks  ago 
and  demand  fairly  active.  Good  and  choice 
stock  sold  mostly  from  $180  to  $225  with  a 
few  up  to  $245,  and  lower  grades  $120  to  $160 
with  a  few  head  as  low  as  $90. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  50  to 
60e;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz.,  50 
to  75c;  red,  crate,  75e  to  $1;  Savoy,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1;  carrots,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  bu.,  90c  to  $1; 
celery,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c;  celery  knobs,  doz., 
40  to  60e;  chard,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  kale, 
bu.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  h.h.,  doz.  heads,  30  to 
40c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  yellow, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  parsley,  doz.  behs.,  20  to  25c; 
parsnips,  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.60;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  30c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  3%  to 
5c;  turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  90c  to  $1; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2; 
Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  King,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.75;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
Northern  Spv,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  Russets,  bskt,  50  to 
60c;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
chickens,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  light,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  roosters,  lb.,  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  geese,  lb.,  25c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  48 
to  50c;  grade  A,  44  to  46c;  pullets,  doz.,  42  to 
44c;  small  lots,  doz.,  50c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  38  to  45c:  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Honey. — Strained,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25e;  qt.  jars, 
60  to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb  pail,  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5.50:  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  Leghorns, 
25c;  springers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  dressed,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
squabs,  pair,  50  to  75c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c; 
eggs,  grade  A,  doz.,  50  to  55c;  fancy,  white, 
crate,  $21.50  to  $22;  grade  A,  $15  to  $17;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.— Carrots,  bu.,  75c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  80c;  beets,  bu.,  $1;  endive, 
bch.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  6c;  honey,  qt.,  60  to 
75c;  caps,  25'’ ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5  to  6c; 
kohlrabi,  bch.,  5  to  10c;  leeks,  doz.  bchs.,  35c; 
potatoes,  wholesale,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.35;  pota¬ 
toes,  retail,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
60c;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  graded,  $1.50  to  $3;  bu., 
not  graded,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Hay.— Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $12  to  $la. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

Farmers  are  finding  blue  mold  in  corn  stored 
in  cribs.  This  has  been  caused  by  adverse 
weather  conditions,  and  will  be  a  source  of 
great  loss  unless  checked  by  removing  the  af¬ 
fected  corn  from  the  crib  and  drying  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  mold  is  found  in  the  grain  that  is 
a  foot  or  more  from  the  top  of  the  pile. 

The  retail  price  of  milk  in  Cleveland  has 
risen  lc  per  quart,  making  it  now  12c.  It 
should  be  due  for  another  rise  in  the  near 
future. 

An  unusual  situation  in  the  price  of  poul¬ 
try  existed  in  some  sections  a  few  days  ago, 
chickens  selling  as  high,  or  higher,  than  tur¬ 
keys.  The  future  looks  bright  to  the  chicken 
raiser  of  this  district,  as  there  is  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  his  products. 

Northeastern  Ohio  is  becoming  noted  as  a 
potato  growing  center,  and  the  indications  are 
that  more  certified  seed  will  be  planted,  and 
better  cultural  methods  followed  this  coming 
season,  than  ever  before. 

The  recent  drop  in  the  price  of  butter  is  ex¬ 
plained  here  as  economy  caused  by  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Future  working  conditions,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  much  better  than  for  the  past  few  months. 

Youngstown,  O.,  Produce. — Butter,  creamery 
firsts.  42c;  creamery  extras,  45c;  cheese,  N.  Y. 
State  new,  29c:  N.  Y.  State  old,  34e;  oleo,  vege¬ 
table  fat,  18%c;  animal  fat,  23%c;  eggs, 
fresh,  52c:  storage,  43c;  flour,  Winter  wheat, 
$6.50;  Spring  wheat,  $9.  . 

Cleveland.  O.,  produce. — Butter,  extras,  43%c, 
extra  firsts,  41  to  42c;  seconds,  31  to  32c;  eggs, 


extras,  52c;  firsts,  46c;  poultry,  fowls,  28c;  me¬ 
dium,  26c;  springers,  28c;  Leghorns,  22c;  thin 
springers,  15c;  ducks,  25  to  28c;  geese,  25c. 
Potatoes,  Ohio  and  N.  Y.,  $4.10  and  $4.15  per 
150-lb.  sack;  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $4.35  to  $4.40  per 
150-lb.  sack ;  Idaho  Russet,  $4.25  per  100-lb. 
sack;  home-grown,  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  bu.  sack. 

Cleveland.  O.,  Livestock.- — Hogs,  receipts  3,- 
100;  holdovers,  none;  steady  to  15c  higher; 
140  to  300  lbs.,  $10.35  to  $10.40;  pigs,  $10; 
sows,  $8  to  $8.25;  stags,  $6.25  mostly.  Cat¬ 
tle,  receipts  700;  active,  strong  to  25c  higher; 
common  steers  upward  to  $11.75  to  $12.25,  more 
active  than  Saturday;  under  $10;  fat  cows, 
$7.50  to  $8.50  mostly;  cutter  grades  $5  to 
$6.50.  Calves,  receipts  800;  most  $1  under 
high  time  last  week;  better  grades,  $18.50  to 
$19;  medium,  $14  to  $17;  culls  downward  to 
$11.  Sheep  receipts  2,600;  lambs  25  to  50c 
lower;  better  grades  $13.50;  few  quoted  $13.75; 
heavies  around  $12;  medium  throwouts,  $11  to 
$12;  fat  ewes,  steady,  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

•  F.  S.  H. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers,  1,100  to  1.300,  good . $12.50@13.50 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 13.00(8)13.50 

S00  up,  medium  . 11.75@13.00 

Common  . 9.00(811.75 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@11.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.00(8)  9.75 

Common  and  medium  .  6.75(8)  9.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.50@  6.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  9.50@  10.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.50 

Calves,  500  down;  med.  to  ch . 11.00(8)10.50 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 16.50@18.00 

Medium  .  13.00@16.50 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00@13.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  ,$10.00@10.45 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. .  .10.25@10.50 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch . 10.40@10.50 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.25@10.50 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 10.00@10.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. ..  .$13. 25@13. 75 

92  down,  medium  . 11.50(<ri3.25 

All  wts.,  common  . 10.00@11.50 

Yearling  wethers  — - 

110  down,  medium  to  choice  .  8.00@10.50 


Ewes,  120  down,  medium  to  choice..  5.00@  6.50 

120  to  150,  medium  to  choice .  4.50@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.50@  5.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  W.  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Black 
Twigs,  $4  bu.  bskt.;  N.  Y.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  Bladwins,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  few,  $2;  unclas¬ 
sified  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  few, 
$1.75;  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.35:  Pa..  U.  S'.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.90  to  $2;  2%-in.  York  Im¬ 
perials,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  unclassified,  2%-in.  York 
Imperials,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  \V.  Va.,  unclassified 
2%-in.  York  Imperials,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Idaho 
combination,  extra  fancy,  fancy  and  C  grade 
Staymans,  $2  to  $2.15;  Jonathans,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  cabbage,  N.  Y.  Danish  seed,  bu.,  $3; 

Va.  Savoy,  bbl.,  $2.25;  1%-bu.  hamper,  $1.50; 
carrots,  N.  Y..  bu.  bskt.,  washed.  $1:  Cal., 
crts.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  few,  $3;  'cauliflower.  Cal., 
crt.,  best,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  poorer,  low  as  $1.25; 
celery,  Cal.,  crts.,  $4.50  to  $5;  few,  $5.50;  % 
crts.,  $2.75  to  $3;  Fla.,  10-in.  crts.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Mich,  2-3  crts.,  $2.50;  kale,  Va.,  bu. 

bskt.,  75  to  85c;  lettuce,  Cal.  Iceberg,  crt.,  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  Arizona  Iceberg,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  small, 
$3.50;  Ohio  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10;  mushrooms, 
Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best,  $1  to  $1.10;  poorer.  75c; 
onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  100-lb.  sacks,  Mich,  yel¬ 
lows,  $2;  Ohio  yellows,  $1.90  to  $2;  Col.  yel¬ 
lows.  $1.90;  50-lb.  sacks  Ohio  yellows,  90c  to 
$1;  Mich,  yellows,  $1  to  $1.10;  Ohio  whites,  $1 
to  $1.25;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  150-lb.  sacks, 
Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $4.50  to  $4.60;  Wis.  whites, 
$4.40;  120-lb.  sacks,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $3.55  to 

$3.60;  Pa.  whites,  $3.40  to  $3.50;  100-lb.  sacks, 
Wis.  whites,  $2.85  to  $3;  rutabagas,  Canadian, 
100-lb.  sacks,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  sweet  potatoes, 

No.  1,  bu.  hpr.,  N.  J.,  yellows,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Del.,  yellows,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  tomatoes,  Cuban, 
6-bskt.  crts.,  fancy,  $7  to  $7.50;  choice,  best, 
$5.50  to  $6;  poorer,  low  as  $3.50;  repacked,  6- 
bskt.  crts.,  fancy,  $8.50;  Ohio,  h.h.,  8-lb.  bskt., 
med.,  $2.50;  turnips,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.15;  Cal.,  new,  crt.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $19  to  $19.50;  No.  1.  $20 
to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $18;  No.  3,  $15  to 
$16;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $18.50  to  $19.50; 
No.  2,  $16  to  $17;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $18.50 
to  $19.50;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17;  No.  1  clover.  $19 
to  $19.50;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17;  No.  1  heavy  clover 
mixed,  $18.50  to  $19.50;  No.  1  oat  straw.  $13 
to  $13.50;  No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  1  wheat, 
$13  to  $13.50;  No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  1  rye, 
$13  to  $13.50;  No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.- — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  50  to  52c; 
browns,  48  to  50c;  current  receipts,  40  to  43c; 
pullet  eggs,  40  to  45c  doz.  Poultry.  —  Fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  43c;  hog-dressed,  37c 
lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  31c;  Leg¬ 
horns.  22  to  24c;  roosters,  17  to  19c:  springers, 
heavy,  26  to  28c;  Leghorns,  19  to  22c;  ducks, 
20  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  24c  lb,;  common  pigeons, 
40  to  50c  pair. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
9c:  special  from  Jersey  herd,  10c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $300;  grade,  $100  to 
$150;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $14; 
common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves,  milk- 
fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20;  good  to  prime,  $12  to 
$16;  pork,  native,  market  heavy,  100  lbs.,  12 
to  16c;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28c;  roasting 
chickens,  live,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
doz.,  50  to  55c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  loc; 
special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb.. 
50  to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  46 
to  48c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  44  to  46c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  33  to  38c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to 
15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  60  to  65c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  45  to  48c;  roasting  chickens,  lb., 
50c;  ducklings,  lb.,  40c;  capons,  lb.,  60  to  65c; 
pork  loins,  10  to  12  lbs.,  lb.,  25c;  veal  loin,  lb.. 
50c-  celery,  bch.,  18  to  20c;  lettuce,  head.  15c; 
carrots,  bch.,  10c;  green  beans,  lb  ,  12%c; 

spinach,  3  lbs.,  40c;  apples.  Northern  Spies,  lb., 
10c;  McIntosh,  lb.,  8c;  Baldwins,  lb.,  7c;  honey, 
cap,  25  to  30c.  F.  A.  C. 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

How  long  does  it  take  to  foreclose  a 
place?  What  does  it  cost  to  foreclose? 
Can  a  foreclosure  be  stopped  by  paying 
cost  of  same^and  all  claims  due?  L.  s. 

New  York’ 

For  an  -  ordinary  foreclosure  three 
months  should  be  sufficient  time  to  allow. 
We  cannot  give  you  the  amount  of  costs 
because  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
foreclosure.  At  any  time  before  the  sale 
a  foreclosure  may  he  stopped  by  paying 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  the, 
costs.  .  N.  T. 
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Be  Kind  to  Your  Horse 

5"ou  wouldn’t  ask  him  to  drag  40  or  50  pounds 
of  rocks  around  for  hours  just  for  the  fun  of 
seeing  him  work! 

Then  why  ask  him  to  pull  a  disk  harrow  that 
has  a  draft  of  40  or  50  pounds  more  than 
necessary. 

Treat  him  right!  Get  him  a  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Single  Action  Harrow.  It  lias  the  lightest  draft 
of  any  iiarrow  on  the  market,  40  to  50  pounds 
lighter.  We  say  so  and  hundreds  of  farmers 
will  back  us  up.  We  know  that  because  they’ve 
told  us  so. 

At  least,  investigate!  Clip  coupon  for  the 
complete  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of  tillage 
implements.  It’s  FREE.  We’ll  also  send  vou 
FREE  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  a  book  wo'rth 
having. 


Single  Action  Harrow 
fitted  with  cutout  or 
solid  disks  of  cutlery 
steel,  heat  treated  and 
forged  sharp  for  better 
work  and  longer  wear. 
They’re  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years. 
Reversible  gangs.  Light  draft.  Disks  carry 

weight  of  machine.  Made  with  extension  heads 

for  orchard  work.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

56  Main  Street,  Higganum.  Conn, 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . . . 


Address 


“FRIEND  ” 

A  NEW  LINE  FOR  1930 

of  vegetable  and  orchard  dusters,  spray  and 
dust  materials  and  the  well-known  “FRIEND” 
line  of  sprayers  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  5 
to  30  gallons  per  minute. 

Protect  your  fruit  crop  from  Blossom  to 
Basket  with  “FRIEND”  spray  equipment  and 
materials. 

Write  for  detailed  information  of  the 
‘‘FRIEND’’  Line  for  1930 

"FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 


Maple  Products  Higher 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 
WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the 
coming  season. 

Over  Forty  Years  in  the  LEAD,  Why 
experiment? 

Write  for  free  SUGAR  MAKER’S 
GUIDE  and  sample  spout  to 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept  D 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Bargains  in  used  Evaporators  of  various  makes. 


USB  The  All-Purpose 

BOLENS  GardenTractor, 

Do  more  work  better,  easier,  cheaper 

Plow  •  Harrow  •  Seed  -  Cultivate  •  Spray  -  Mow  ’ 
Lawn  Or  Field— run  feed  grinder,  wash  machine,  etc. 

—let  the  simple,  sturdy,  powerful  BOLENS  do  your 
work — eight  models — tiventy-two  attachments  all 
instantly  interchangeable— patented  arch  axle  gives 
high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handle  and 
simple,  natural  tool  control  makes  close  culti¬ 
vating  easy. 

Turns  under 
own  power — boy  or  l 
can  operate.  Full  guar¬ 
antee.  Known  every 
where— thousands  in  use. (4) 

Write  for  new  catalog  today. 


GILSONROLENS  MFG.  CO. 

*41 ■ PAR  K  ST. 

PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 


►a)* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Ohio  continues  far  in  the  lead  in 
Juvenile  Grange  work,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Free¬ 
stone.  delivered  at  the  recent  session  of 
the  National  Grange  at  Seattle.  Mrs. 
Freestone,  who  is  the  wife  of  State 
Grange  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of 
New  York  State,  is  the  superintendent  of 
Juvenile  Grange  Work  in  the  National 
Grange.  In  fact  of  the  21  States  reporting 
Juvenile  Granges  Ohio  has  a  total  of 
nearly  29  per  cent  of  the  membership, 
with  4,201  out  of  the  total  of  14,583 
members. 

The  10  States  having  more  than  300 
Juvenile  Grange  members  are:  Ohio,  257 
Juvenile  Granges,  4,201  members ;  New 
l'ork.  91  with  2,719  members ;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  73,  with  2,378  members;  Washing¬ 
ton,  35,  with  842  members ;  Michigan, 
41,  with  S35  members ;  Oregon,  30,  with 
792  members ;  Connecticut,  8,  with  35S 
members ;  Illinois,  17,  with  350  members ; 
Maine,  22,  with  300  members;  Rhode 
Island,  8,  with  525  members. 

Juvenile  Granges  have  been  organized 
in  28  States,  according  to  Mrs.  Freestone. 
A  total  of  111  new  Juvenile  Granges 
have  been  added  during  the  last  year, 
Ohio  and  New  York  leading  in  the 
number  of  new  Juveniles.  The  fact  that 
each  of  these  two  States  has  a  Juvenile 
Grange  deputy  in  each  county  may 
explain  the  remarkable  records  attained 
in  these  States. 

In  Michigan  the  Juvenile  Granges  have 
•tree  and  bird  contests,  which  are  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  the  young  people 
better  acquainted  with  the  natural  life 
about  them.  In  some  States  the  Juveniles 
vie  with  their  elders  in  the  subordinate 
Granges  in  community  work.  The  young¬ 
sters  are  also  showing  their  older  friends 
in  the  Grange  the  possibilities  of  degree 
work,  and,  at  a  few  of  the  State  Grange 
sessions  degree  drills  have  been  put  on 
by  the  Juveniles  that  have  brought 
applause  from  their  elders.  Many  Juven¬ 
ile  Granges  are  winning  the  much  prized 
title  of  “Honor  Grange”  and  altogether 
it  is  a  very  encouraging  and  inspiring 
story  that  comes  from  the  sessions  of 
these  young  people  of  the  order. 

State  Master  E.  B.  Dorsett  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  succeeds  former  State  Master 
S.  L.  Strivings  of  New  York  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National 
Grange  Monthly.  The  other  members  of 
the  hoard  are  C.  Palmer  Chapman  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Minor  Ives  of 
Connecticut. 

The  list  of  officers  of  the  National 
Grange,  as  chosen  at  Seattle  for  a  two- 
year  term  wrere :  Master,  Louis  J.  Taber 
of  Ohio ;  overseer,  David  II.  Agans  of 
New  Jersey;  Lecturer,  James  C.  Farmer 
of  New  Hampshire;  Steward,  Herman 
Ihde  of  Wisconsin;  assistant  steward, 
J.  Curtis  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island ; 
chaplain,  W.  W.  Deal  of  Idaho;  treas¬ 
urer,  Robert  P.  Robinson  of  Delaware; 
secretary,  Henry  A.  Caton  of  Ohio ;  gate¬ 
keeper,  W.  B.  Hanly  of  Oklahoma  ;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  James  T.  Phillips  of  Missouri ; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  George  A.  Palm  iter  of 
Oregon ;  Flora,  Mrs.  John  E.  Abbott  of 
Maine;  lady  assistant  steward,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Ensor  of  Maryland ;  member  executive 
committee,  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  New 
Y^ork ;'  member  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly,  E.  B.  Dorsett 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  56th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  State  Grange,  held  at  Bangor  the 
week  of  December  9.  State  Overseer 
Harry  B.  Crawford  was  promoted  to  the 
mastership. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Master 
Fred  J.  Freestone  at  the  National  Grange 
session  showed  that  the  Empire  State 
has  878  subordinate  Granges,  53  Pomonas 
and  91  Juveniles.  During  the  year  25 
new  Juvenile  Granges  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  with  a  charter  membership  of  540. 
Out  of  the  S78  subordinate  Granges  560 
own  their  halls.  State  Master  Freestone 
reported  that  the  State  Grange  Revolving 
Scholarship  fund  had  reached  the  sum 
of  $15,000.00.  About  $12,000.00  has  al¬ 
ready  been  loaned  to  students  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  a  high  school  education.  The 
State  has  26  cooperative  Fire  Relief 
associations,  eight  of  which  have  been 
in  existence  since  1S77.  The  grand 
total  of  insurance  carried  bv  these  26 
companies  is  $215,547,S73. 

New  Y"ork  State  was  represented  by 
about  35  members  of  the  order  at  the 
Seattle  session.  Several  other  eastern 
States  had  large  delegations.  The  New 
York  delegation  included,  in  addition  to 
State  Master  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
the  following:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Woodhull,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  Walz. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Shult.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Webster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Burnham, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  R.  Talmage,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Stover,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Langdon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanford  Marquet, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  Pine,  Miss  Anna 
Belle  Hedges.  Miss  Mabelle  Halloek, 
Mrs.  Emily  Cronkhite,  Mrs.  Mav  Shapard. 
G.  H.  Carley,  A.  S.  McMaster.  Jacob 
Graves,  Ivan  G.  Hayner,  P.  H.  Wessels 
and  Melvin  G.  Munson. 


“What  do  you  do?”  “I  keep  house, 
scrub,  scour,  bake,  wash  dishes,  cook  do 
the  laundry,  iron,  sew.”  And  the  census 
taker  listed  her:  “Housewife — no  occu¬ 
pation.  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


YOUR  WHEAT 

Will  do  better  and  pay  better  i£  you  feed  it 
the  plant  food  it  requires — nitrogen,  quick¬ 
acting  nitrogen.  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

As  soon  as  spring  growth  begins,  apply  100 
to  200  lbs.  of  Chilean  Nitrate  per  acre.  This 
is  the  money  making  method.  It  increases  the 
yield  from  8  to  12  or  15  bushels  per  acre. 

YOUR  APPLES  * 

Will  respond  immediately  to  a  ration  of 
Chilean  Nitrate.  Often  it  doubles  the  yield 
per  tree.  This  quick-acting  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
applied  in  early  spring,  helps  two  ways.  1.  It 
sets  more  fruit  the  same  year.  2.  Stimulates 
spur  growth  and  increases  fruit  bud  formation 
the  following  year. 

Broadcast  Chilean  Nitrate  around  your  trees. 
Quantity  depends  on  tree  age  and  condition,  a 
few  pounds  per  tree — say  15c  worth — will  do 
the  trick. 

Chilean  Nitrate  cuts  down  your  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  through  the  big  yields  it  makes.  It  is  the 
world’s  only  natural  nitrate  fertilizer. 

Free  Book  Tells  How 

Our  new  64-page  illustrated  book,  “How  to 
Fertilize  Your  Crops”  gives  full  information 
covering  wheat,  apples  and  all  other  crops. 
It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1,  or  tear  out  this 
ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


67  William.  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  writing,  please  refer  to  ad.  No.  20-C 

1830-1930.  ..100  years  of  service  to  American  agriculture 

»  THE  OtPRAYMO  WAY  « 

1$  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPKAYMO”  trademark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  y. 


WANTED  once! 

Mora  good  men  to  help  introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Rawleigh ’8  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  and 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75 ;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,-  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
You  should  do  as  Well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sola 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  'write 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT,  fl-40  RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTIIUR 
CHAPTER  VII— PART  II 
THE  CHICKEN-PIE  SUPPER 

Jane  was  up  betimes,  for  she  wanted 
to  be  early  at  the  church.  The  berry 
pies  were  quickly  made  from  her  store 
gleaned  the  past  Summer,  the  chicken 
cooked  and  gravy  made.  The  committee 
had  asked  that  chicken,  biscuit  and  gravy 
be  all  brought  separately,  to  be  reheated 
before  serving.  So  a  pan  of  baking 
powder  biscuits  was  baked  and  a  dish  of 
sweet  baked  apples  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  a  change  from  the  old  way  of 
making  chicken  pie,  and  they  knew  it 
would  be  easier  to  serve. 

“If  you  have  ever  tried  to  serve  chick¬ 
en  pie  and  fished  blindly  around  under 
the  top  crust  for  a  suitable  piece  of 
chicken  to  put  on  a  plate,  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  new  way,"’  said  Jane. 

“Everything  will  be  in  sight,  eh?” 
said  John. 

“Yes,  and  we  will  try  to  give  them  a 
good-looking  plate.  We  have  a  dipper 
for  the  potatoes  such  as  is  used  for  ice¬ 
cream.  Just  as  soon  as  we  have  dinner 
I  shall  be  ready  to  go  to  the  church,” 
said  Jane. 

"Are  you  moving  to  the  church,  moth¬ 
er,”  asked  Bill  when  he  saw  the  pile  of 
things  his  mother  had  asked  him  to 
carry  out  to  the  truck. 

“Not  exactly,”  said  his  mother.  “I 
am  just  taking  along  some  of  my  favorite 
cooking  utensils  for  fear  those  at  the 
church  will  not  be  enough.  Now  let  me 
see  if  I  have  everything.  There  is  the 
basket  with  the  chicken,  biscuits  and 
gravy,  three  berry  pies,  a  dish  of  baked 
apples,  two  quarts  of  milk  and  a  dozen 
or  so  of  doughnuts.  These  four  glasses 
of  jelly  are  for  the  sales  table,  the  two- 
pound  box  of  homemade  candy  for  the 
candy  stand,  and  this  package  is  for  the 
fish-pond.  And  that  big  box  has  all  the 
things  we  bought  except  the  rolls,  and 
your  father  has  to  go  into  town  for  them. 
There  are  those  pumpkins  to  take,  too, 
Bill.  They  are  all  I  have  in  the  way  of 
vegetables.  I  think  that  is  all.  Let  us 
go.” 

Jane  was  the  first  one  at  the  church, 
but  was  soon  joined  by  the  others,  and 
it  became  a  busy  place.  Tables  were  set 
and  potatoes  and  carrots  made  l-eady  to 
cook.  The  salesladies  ari’anged  tables  of 
canned  fruits  and  jelly,  vegetables,  fancy 
work  and  candy.  Two  patchwork  quilts 
made  by  the  Ladies’  Aid  during  the  year 
added  a  bright  touch  of  color  as  they 
hung  on  the  wall.  The  fish-pond,  which 
is  always  popular  with  the  children,  oc¬ 
cupied  a  corner  behind  a  screen. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  was  soon  coming  down 
in  torrents.  It  took  all  of  Jane’s  opti¬ 
mism  to  keep  the  preparations  going  on. 

“Come  here  a  minute,  Mrs.  Smith,” 
called  Mrs.  Jones  from  the  kitchen,  where 
she  was  making  salad.  “Just  look  at  this 
big  dislipan  full  of  salad,  Mrs.  Smith.  We 
probably  won’t  use  the  half  of  it.  I  am 
sorry  I  made  so  much.” 

“Never  mind,  Mrs.  Jones,  I  think  the 
people  will  come  in  spite  of  the  rain.  In 
closed  cars  they  do  not  mind  the  weather. 
I  wouldn’t  make  any  more,  though,  till 
we  see.” 

“I  wish  I  had  not  fixed  so  many  car¬ 
rots,”  said  Mrs.  Bean.  “It  is  too  bad  to 
waste  them.  I’m  afraid  there  won't  be  a 
dozen  here  if  this  rain  keeps  up.” 

“We  can  only  wait  and  see,”  said  Jane, 
thinking  to  herself  of  the  bill  for  sup¬ 
plies  which  lay  in  her  pocket.  Suppose 
no  one  came  !  But  she  kept  a  cheerful 
face  and  went  ahead  as  though  the  weath¬ 
er  was  fine. 

The  potatoes  were  put  on  to  cook  at 
five  o’c^pck,  and  the  chicken  and  biscuit 
placed  in  a  big  steamer,  the  gravy  put  in 
a  kettle  to  heat.  The  kitchen  was 
equipped  with  a  four-burner  oil  stove 
and  two  two-burners,  so  there  was  plenty 
of  room.  At  5  :30  the  ci’owd  began  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  by  six  o’clock  the  tables  were 
filled  and  more  coming  every  minute. 
The  baskets  had  been  brought  in  and 
what  seemed  like  a  bountiful  supply  was 
placed  on  the  shelves  and  tables  of  the 
kitchen.  The  work  had  been  apportioned 
so  that  everyone  knew  his  or  her  job. 
Even  so,  a  hectic  three  hours  of  work  fol¬ 
lowed,  for  these  were  amateur  waitresses 
and  woi-kers  after  all.  The  food  disap¬ 
peared  as  if  by  magic.  Mi's.  Jones  had 
to  make  two  more  big  pans  of  salad,  and 
Mrs.  Bean  had  to  cook  more  carrots.  It 
was  one  person’s  work  to  watch  the  po¬ 
tato  supply,  another  looked  after  the  cof¬ 
fee,  and  another  the  chicken  pie.  Pie  and 
cheese  was  served  by  another  detachment. 
The  men  arrived  and  helped  carry  food 
and  clear  the  tables.  If  a  man  chanced 
to  stand  still  a  moment  something  was 
thrust  in  his  hands  by  one  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  he  was  told  what  to  do  with  it. 

“Does  it  still  rain?”  asked  someone. 

“Yes,  it  was  pouring  when  I  came  in,” 
said  another. 

“Dear  me,  I  had  forgotten  the  rain,” 
said  Mrs.  Bean. 

“So  had  I,”  said  Mrs.  Jones.- 

“They  have  sold  everything  at  the  sales 
table,  the  candy  is  all  gone  and  the  fish¬ 
pond  is  empty,”  reported  Mrs.  Sands,  the 
minister’s  wife,  w7ho  had  been  out  look¬ 
ing  ai’ound. 

“Good,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “We  shall 
clear  a  good  sum  from  the  supper,  too. 
I  am  so  glad.” 

“Where  can  I  wash  my  hands.  They 
are  so  sticky  I  don’t  like  to  touch  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Mr.  Lane. 

“It  surely  is  a  sticky  mess,”  said  Jane 


Smith.  “I  don't  want  to  see  any  chick¬ 
en  pie  again  for  a  long  time.  Do  you?” 

“Well,  it’s  a  great  game,  isn’t  it 
John?”  said  Mr.  Lane.  “We  bring  a 
lot  of  food  and  other  stuff,  then  pay  for 
our  supper  and  work  like  the  mischief 
besides.  Might  better  hand  out  $5  or 
$10  and  save  ourselves  a  lot  of  work.” 

"I  don't  know  but  you  are  right  in  one 
way,”  said  John  thoughtfully,  for  he  saw 
that  everybody  in  the  kitchen  was  listen¬ 
ing.  “In  another  way  you  are  wrong, 
Herb,  for  some  folks  wouldn’t  give  the 
money  when  they  would  the  provisions. 
It  doesn’t  look  the  same  to  them.  Then, 
I  don't  just  know  how  to  say  it,  but  there 
is  a  certain  benefit  in  making  money  for 
the  church  this  way.  Look  how  we  have 
all  worked  together  here  tonight,  and  we 
have  had  a  jolly  time  even  if  we  have 
worked  hard.  Some  things  just  can’t  be 
reckoned  in  cold  cash,  Herb.” 

"Suppose  you  are  right,  John,”  said 
Mr.  Lane  and  then  he  chuckled  to  him¬ 
self. 

“I’ll  be  blessed  if  I  ever  saw  anybody 
eat  as  some  of  those  fellows  from  the  city 
did  here  tonight.  It  was  certainly  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  fill  them  up  with  good  home- 
cooked  victuals.  They  got  the  worth  of 
their  money  for  once.” 

“It  was  because  they  were  later  than 
usual  to  their  suppers,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 


“I  am  glad  they  did  not  let  the  rain  stop 
them  from  coming.  Goodness,  if  it  had 
not  l’ained  how  many  more  we  would 
have  had  !  Then  I  am  afraid  my  dream 
■would  have  come  true.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Jones  of  the  salad. 
“They  saved  the  day,  or  the  night, 
rather.” 

Mrs.  Smith  smiled  wearily  at  Mrs. 
Jones  as  she  wrung  out  the  dishcloth 
and  hung  it  to  dry  and  Mrs.  Jones  smiled 
wearily  back  as  she  put  away  the  last 
teacup.  The  chicken-pie  supper  was  over. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Experience  With  the 
Cortland  Apple 

(Continued  from  Page  70) 
the  latter  reasoning  is  unsound,  and  the 
evidence  not  always  what  might  be  de¬ 
sired.  Therel’oi’e  with  any  who  want  to 
see  it  further  tested  before  planting 
heavily,  and  especially  in  their  own  lo¬ 
cality,  I  have  nothing  but  commenda¬ 
tions.  Plunging  on  a  variety  of  which 
they  have  no  knowledge  has  caused  many 
disappointments  and  failures  in  fruit 
growing. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  con¬ 
demn  or  l’idicule  the  Cortland  as  a  va- 
riety,  having  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
it,  or  because  under  certain  conditions,  or 
in  cei’tain  places,  it  does  not  measure  up 
with  some  other  variety,  is  like  condemn¬ 
ing  the  navel  orange  as  a  variety  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  do  well  in  certain  citrus 
growing  sections,  it  being  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  heavily  produced  and 


valuable  of  citrus  varieties  probably 
grown  today  in  the  world. 

Nor  do  I  believe  the  advice  to  plant 
McIntosh  up  to  your  limit,  and  then  if 
more  is  wanted  plant  Coi’tland,  good,  or 
even  sound.  I  have,  as  I  believe  the  old¬ 
est  McIntosh,  also  Cortland  trees  in  at 
least  Columbia  County  (McIntosh  25, 
Cortland  15).  Most  people  call  them  good, 
a  few  kind  enough  to  call  them  excellent. 
I  planted  both  lots  and  have  tended  them 
in  every  detail  to  the  present  except  pick 
part  of  the  fruit.  This  by  way  of  quali¬ 
fying  as  a  xvitness.  When  my  advice  is 
asked  if  it  is  for  anything  over  50  trees, 
plant  at  least  one-half  Cortland  in  any 
place  you  know  it  does  well.  The  extra 
sleep  you  would  get  during  harvest  time 
alone  would  make  this  advisable.  Cort¬ 
land  will  wait  until  you  come  for  them, 
no  bother  looking  up  a  market  for  di’ops, 
and  no  inclination  to  work  them  in  with 
the  good  stuff. 

With  McIntosh  there  is  another  prob¬ 
lem  in  regaial  to  di’ops  which  looms 
larger  each  year,  that  is  the  psychological 
effect  on  a  late  market,  that  has  been  fed 
up,  and  hammered  down  with  windfalls, 
and  seconds  until  many  are  sickened  at 
sight  or  sound  of  McIntosh.  But,  how 
different  with  Cortland,  so  far  as  drops 
are  concerned.  “There  ain’t  no  such 
bird.” 


Then  to  sum  up.  In  regard  to  Cort¬ 
land  no  matter  from  what  angle  it  may 
be  discussed,  only  three  words  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  describe  it,  i.e.  good,  better,  best. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  hotaling. 


Touring  to  Florida 

The  query  of  G.  S.  on  page  1515,  on 
touring  to  Florida,  caught  my  eye.  Re¬ 
plying  thereto,  cannot  answer  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  roads  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  as  I  have  not  been  over  them  in 
over  10  years,  but  I  understand  that  they 
are  on  the  whole,  very  good ;  excepting 
in  Georgia  and  West  Virginia,  where  clay 
roads  predominate  and  in  wet  weathei*, 
(which  can  be  expected  in  the  Winter 
season),  they  are  far  from  good. 

Camping  equipment,  according  to  my 
friends  who  have  come  down  of  late  years, 
is  unnecessary ;  except  a  camp  stove 
(of  gasoline  or  kerosene  variety),  dishes 
and  food.  Camp  cottages  ax-e  available  at 
regular  sites  under  State  regulations, 
along  all  roads  at  established  rates; 
about  $1  per  night,  at  average  daily 
traveled  distance.  Cost  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  taste.  One  friend  told 
me  he  made  the  trip  fi’om  near  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  holder,  with  wife,  self  and  two 
children,  for  $100,  covering  food,  oil, 
gasoline  and  cottages  for  sleeping,  taking 
a  week  for  the  journey. 

Living  conditions  are  reasonable,  rents 
are  low  here  on  West  Coast,  plenty  of 
houses  available,  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished,  $10  to  $25  a  month.  Groceries 
and  meats  are  about  the  same  price  as  in 
the  East.  The  section  selected,  would 
depend  on  the  individual  tastes. 


There  is  little  work  for  carpenters ;  we 
overbuilt  during  the  boom  days  of  1925- 
26,  and  in  consequence,  little  is  now  going 
on.  I  know  local  carpenters  and  con¬ 
tractors  who  have  not  had  three  months’ 
work  in  three  years.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  except  that  they  are 
more  fortunate  than  the  general  run  of 
such  mechanics.  The  majority  of  those 
who  came  into  the  State  in  boom  days 
have  sold  out  their  holdings  or  left  them 
behind,  and  returned  home  in  the  past 
two  years.  Those  who  have  stayed  with 
their  investments  have  had  to  seek  a  live¬ 
lihood  at  other  occupations.  These  are 
carpenters  I  speak  of.  There  has  been 
a  little  building  the  present  Fall  and 
Winter,  mostly  repair  work,  which  has 
not  been  enough  to  give  one-third  of  such 
citizens  employment.  In  the  big  cities 
like  Tampa,  St.  Petei’sburg,  Miami  and 
Jacksonville  there  has  probably  been 
more  for  them  to  do,  but  not  enough  to 
call  for  outside  of  the  State  help.  This 
applies  to  all  building  trades.  They  have 
had  to  go  into  other  things,  such  as  poul¬ 
try  farming,  truck  raising  or  where  fitted, 
clerical  positions,  which  has  brought 
them  in  competition  with  citizens  of  that 
line,  thus  creating  competition,  which 
works  hardships. 

Those  disqualified  for  anything  but 
labor  have  to  compete  with  the  Negro, 
who  in  the  field  of  common  labor  is  su¬ 
preme,  both  in  farm  work  and  mechanical 
lines,  as  his  endurance  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  sun,  and  cheap  living  conditions, 
render  him  superior  to  the  white  man, 
either  native  or  imported.  Being  also  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  often  a  taxpayer  and 
property-owner,  he  rightfully  receives 
pi-eference  over  a  transient  coming  in  for 
only  a  few  months.  Besides,  lie  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  worker  and  more  reliable,  turning  off 
more  in  a  given  number  of  hours  than  any 
white  can  under  our  climate.  This  I 
can  say  from  personal  experience,  as  I 
have  been  an  employer  of  both  for  many 
years,  and  am  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
white  labor,  where  competent.  I  am  a 
citizen  of  Vermont,  but  have  lived  from 
Texas  to  the  Canadian  border,  and  al¬ 
ways  worked  more  or  less  hands,  as  well 
as  worked  with  them  in  the  ranks,  on 
farms,  buildings  and  railroad  work,  car¬ 
pentering  and  painting  being  one  of  the 
avocations  1  have  followed  in  a  varied 
life,  when  not  employer  or  contractor. 

There  seems  to  prevail  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  this  State’s  position  in  regard  to 
immigration.  It  is  a  State  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  developing.  Its  capacities  in  re¬ 
gard  to  products  have  yet  to  be  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  At  present  its  main  sources  are 
fruits,  mining  and  lumber.  Cattle,  too, 
hold  a  large  part  in  its  commerce.  Truck 
crops  in  Winter  are  a  lai’ge  part  of  its 
exports.  The  years  1925-26,  were  given 
to  land  exploitation,  founding  of  new 
cities,  etc.,  far  beyond  the  demands  for 
years  to  come,  of  its  regular  citizens.  It 
will  take  us  another  10  years  of  gi-owtlx 
of  present  industries,  to  provide  livings 
for  future  citizens  to  fill  the  buildings 
noxv  standing  vacant  within  our  limits. 

An  industry  not  quoted  above,  but  one 
of  our  most  remunei’ative  ones,  is  that 
of  entertaining  the  Winter  tourist  from 
States  north  of  us,  attracted  here  by  our 
mild  Winters  and  bi’ight  sunshine,  and 
ti’opic  growth.  Many  drawn  by  these 
things  and  the  alluring  pictures  painted 
by  real  estate  men,  rail  and  steamship 
lines,  think  to  enjoy  them  with  the  idea 
of  seeking  employment  here  at  wages 
equal  to  those  they  enjoy  at  home.  They 
forget  to  take  into  consideration  that  we 
have  people  here  who  have  located  with 
us,  bought  homes  and  depend  on  such 
employment  for  their  living;  just  as 
those,  like  G.  S.,  who  contemplate  visit¬ 
ing  us.  They  come  by  thousands  every 
Winter  and  enter  into  competition  with 
our  own  citizens,  not  only  in  employ¬ 
ment,  but  open  business  houses,  offer  cut- 
rate  prices,  and  sti’ive  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  _take  back  with  them  all 
the  money  they  can  divert  from  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  those  who  have  been  with  us  for 
years,  in  hard  times  and  good,  who  have 
taken  the  brunt  of  hardship  and  toil,  lent 
their  aid,  when  needed,  and  pulled  for  the 
new  home  on  all  occasions,  with  the  best 
they  have.  When  the  warm  months  of 
Spring  arrive,  and  the  Winter  crowds 
fly  northward,  these  transients,  too,  fold 
up  their  stocks  and  hie  away  to  other  sec¬ 
tions,  with  all  they  have  been  able  to 
take  in. 

We  welcome  new  citizens  and  avowed 
Winter  visitors  get  the  best  we  have,  in 
courtesy  and  friendship,  but  the  trans¬ 
ient  laborer,  the  seasonal  merchant,  and 
tourist  contractor,  doctor  or  householder, 
seldom  is  welcomed.  We  are  building  a 
State  and  a  citizenry,  and  need  all  the 
income  that  we  can  attract  to  our  locality 
to  build  it  into  a  better  and  greater  civil¬ 
ian  organization. 

We  need  foreign  capital,  like  every  new 
community  and  welcome  those  that  come 
with  it.  Our  State  maintains  a  staff  of 
skilled  men  to  aid  and  direct  them  along 
agricultural  or  other  lines,  as  do  most  of 
our  counties;  men  experienced  in  our 
soils,  climate,  orchards  and  fai’ms  and 
mercantile  lines.  We  strive  to  guide  them 
along  the  best  lines  to  success.  They 
cannot  estimate  our  peculiarities  of  cli¬ 
mate  or  system  of  cultivation  or  planting 
without  aid,  except  to  invite  disaster. 
Simply  take  farming;  we  plant  our  Irish 
potatoes  in  January,  our  garden  crops  in 
September,  November  and  January.  We* 
must  use  mules  instead  of  horses,  be¬ 
cause  of  climatic  conditions  and  insect 
pests.  We  must  supply  our  soil  in  most 
sections  with  humus  in  large  proportions, 
and  use  chemical  fertilizers  by  tons,  not 
hundred-pound  lots  to  the  acre,  and  so 
on  without  limit. 

Manatee  Co.,  Fla.  Philip  c.  tucker. 


Stand  Directly  Across  the  Road  from  House,  at  Which  a  Good  Share  of  Our 

Produce  Is  Sold 


A  Corner  of  Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  SR  Club.  —  What  a  name  for  a 
club,  especially  for  a  church  boys’  club! 
And  what  do  those  two  letters  stand  for? 
Well,  you  see  years  ago  the  Parson  used 
to  go  into  the  woods  chopping  all  day, 
and  we  used  to  take  our  dinner.  In  the 
late  Fall,  just  after  butchering,  we  some¬ 
times  took  some  of  the  spare  ribs  and 
cooked  them  over  a  fire  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  log.  IIow  good  they  tasted.  The 
longest  lifetime  could  not  rub  out  that 
taste.  So  when  the  boys  at  one  of  the 
churches  and  the  Parson  went  down  into 
the  woods  with  a  Ford  truck  to  get  the 
trimming  for  the  church,  he  sawed  off 
some  of  those  ribs  that  came  from  those 
two  pigs  he  has  written  about.  We  found 
an  old  Cadillac  car — an  old  one-lunger 
that,  by  the  way,  filled  the  Parson's  silo 
twice  some  15  years  ago, — and  we  built 
a  fire  in  the  frame  and  we  had  a  spider 
and  a  broiler  and  found  some  old  dry 
cornstalks  for  the  fire  and  how  good  those 
ribs  tasted  to  those  boys !  Of  course  the 
Parson  didn’t  like  them !  Oh  no !  And 
we  toasted  the  bread  and  had  some  cocoa 
and  some  apples  and,  incidentally,  some 
good  time.  Thus  the  £3pare  Rib  Club, 
and  today  in  the  cold  and  snow  four  of 
the  boys  walked  up — six  miles — for  some 
skating  on  the  pond.  Reddie  and  Ta  went 
over  with  them  and  the  Parson  built  a 
fire  by  the  pond,  for  it  was  snowing  hard, 
and  blowing,  and  then  when  they  came 
in,  we  had  some  ribs  roasted  on  the 
kitchen  fire.  The  folks  had  gone  uptown 
for  some  last  minute  Christmas  shopping. 

The  Supper. — The  dinner  table  made 
a  happy  circle,  but  tonight  it  was  even 
a  better  sight,  for  the  Parson  counted 
10  young  men  and  boys  (himself  in  the 
last  class)  eating  away  at  the  supper  the 
Parson  concocted.  Would  that  you  could 
all  have  been  to  supper  and  tasted  that 
sauerkraut  that  the  Parson  put  down  (to 
be  sure  he  clipped  a  good-sized  piece  off 
his  thumb  in  cutting  up  those  cabbages). 
“This  is  getting  silage  on  a  small  scale” 
said  the  Parson  to  himself  as  he  scraped 
off  the  kraut,  keeping  the  keg  all  even 
like  a  silo.  Then  he  got  some  potatoes, 
boiling  with  the  jackets  on.  >  You  come 
with  him  now  to  the  ice  box  ’and  here  is 
a  piece  of  roast  pork,  left  over  from 
yesterday.  We  will  put ‘that  in  the  oven. 
And  here  are  some  beans— that  Reddie 
raised — and  never  mind  if  it  is  the  third 
warming  over — the  bean  itself  is  like  its 
porridge.  Here  is  some  macaroni  that  the 
Parson  traded  a  pan  of  beans  for  down 
at  the  Christmas  party  last  night;  put 
that  in  the  oven  too.  Here  is  a  big  dish 
of  gravy.  Where  did  that  come  from? 
Oh  yes,  it  went  with  that  roast  that  the 
boys  sent  up  to  Uncle  Clossie  for 
Christmas.  He  will  wish  the  gravy  had 
come  too,  but  then  you  can  slip  in  the 
pantry  and  break  off  a  rib  to  gnaw  on 
the  way  to  the  barn  to  milk,  even  if 
you  haven’t  any  gravy.  Now,  we  will 
leave  this  big  rice  pudding  to  keep  cold 
and  not  put  that  in  the  oven.  While  it 
is  all  flavoring  around  the  stove,  we  must 
run  out  with  this  boy  to  fix  him  a  skate 
strap  out  of  a  throat  latch  to  an  old 
bridle.  After  you  have  fixed  up  nearly 
a  bushel  of  skates  as  we  did  this  last 
week — given  us  by  some  city  folks — the 
small  strap  stock  gets  low  and  the  file  as 
smooth  as  a  billard  ball  (or  the  top  of 
the  Parson’s  head.) 

A  New  Leaf.  —  Yes,  the  Parson  did 
sort  of  turn  over  a  new  leaf  this 
Christmas.  How  many  of  us  have  found 
ourselves  getting  more  and  more  to 
“dread”  Christmas?  It  is  terrible  to  get 
that  way — so  contrary  to  the  spirit  _  of 
the  whole  Ymletide.  What  with  doing 
so  much  and  giving  so  many  things  and 
wondering  what  to  give  and  “paying  off” 
last  year’s  presents — the  lesson  _  of  the 
Babv  Christ  is  in  danger  of  being  lost 
altogether.  So  as  the  Parson  now  looks 
back  at  this  whole  Christmas  experience 
of  1929  it  seems  the  freest  of  worry  and 
c-are  and  overworfc  of  any  of  many,  many 
years.  Getting  the  church  trimmings 
was  a  joy,  putting  them  in  the  church 
was  another  joy.  The  church  Christmas 
supper  in  the  parish  house  with  around 
130  at  the  tables  was  perhaps  the  biggest 
jov  of  all.  Laurel  boughs  were  tacked  up 
about  the  room  and  a  small  lighted  hem¬ 
lock  was  on  the  end  table.  Laurel  twigs 
were  scattered  around  on  tablecloths 
among  the  dishes.  In  this  village  church 
we  gave  out  no  candy  this  year.  They 
have  too  much  at  this  season  anyway. 
But  to  every  family  sending  five  children 
or  over  we  gave  as  an  extra  a  two 
dollar  blackboard  as  a  special  boon  to 
mothers  as  well  as  children.  Every 
family  that  didn’t  already  have  one,  got 
a  smaller  blackboard. 

The  Pool.  —  Did  the  Parson  write 
you  about  the  pool  we  have  made  in 
the  backyard?  Many  an  old  New  England 
YLankee  Would  look  upon  it  as  a  terrible 
waste  of  time  and  effort  but  times  have 
changed,  and  for  the  better.  Farmers 
will  have  to  have  lawns  and  shrubbery  and 
well-painted  houses  if  the  boys  and  girls 
are  'going  .to  'be  proud  of  their  homes  and 
stay  there.  You  remember  the  boys 
worked  on  -the  big  pond  for  more  than 
10  years,  off  and  on ;  sort  of  knitting 
work.  Well,  they  and  Reddie  worked  on 
this  job  last  Fall.  They  ran  a  pipe  from 


the  big  pond  down  through  the  brook  and 
under  the  henhouse  and  over  toward  the 
house  till  within  about  50  feet  of  it. 
Here  they  went  to  work  and  dug  what 
you  might  think  was  a  cellar  from  the 
size,  but  it  is  a  “pool”  just,  for  looks.  We 
are  planning  to  put  all  sorts  of  shrubbery 
around  in  the  Spring — all  from  the 
pasture — cedars  and  junipers  and  white 
birches  and  perhaps,  for  quick  growing, 
some  willows.  By  setting  these  green 
willow  canes  when  land  is  wet  you  will 
have  a  good  hedge  the  very  first  year. 
A  lot  of  Dahlia  bulbs  along  the  fence 
will  help.  We  think  we  know  where  we 
can  get  some  goldfish,  too.  We  shall  put 
pond  lily  roots  in  big  tiles  so  it  won’t 
spread  too  much.  So  many  things  that 
beautify  a  place  can  be  had  by  the 
farmers  for  no  money  expense  at  all. 
The  pipe  that  leads  to  this  pool  was 
second  hand  from  the  plumbers  and  cost 
but  little.  Coming  out  of  a  city  yesterdav 
the  Farson  and  Mrs.  Parson  took  note  of 
the  number  of  kinds  of  shrubs  and  foliage 
that  were  around  fine  city  homes  that  the 
farmer  could  get  right  out  of  his  pasture 
— cedars,  hemlocks,  spruces,  laurel,  juni¬ 
pers,  white  birches,  and  all  sorts ‘of  pretty 
things.  Just  remember,  in  setting  out 
evergreens  of  any  kind,  never  let  the 
roots  get  dry  or  even  gray-looking — then 
you  Avill  be  astonished  how  they  come 
on. 

On  the  Doorstep.  — •  Perhaps  you 
wonder  what  the  Parson  preached  or 
rather  talked  about  at  Christmas  time, 
somewhere  he  read  a  saying  that  just 
stuck  in  his  mind  “God  has  placed  a 
baby  on  the  doorstep  of  the  world”  and 
the  crying  of  that  baby  is  a  rebuke  to 
all  the  sham,  the  veneer,  the  arrogance, 
the  pride  of  all  the  world  since  first  that 
baby  came.  Equally  it  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  the  world  to  babyhood,  to 
childhood,  and  to  youth,  crying  out  to 
all  the  world  to  bend  the  knee  of  sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  those  that 
shall  come  after  us.  Let  this  be  our 
watchword,  yes,  our  slogan  as  it  were. 

‘  God  has  placed  a  baby  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  world.” 

Those  Tablecloths.  • —  Many  wi*ote 
to  the  Parson  about  those  stainless  table¬ 
cloths  and  he  referred  them  to  a  store  in 
a  nearby  city.  Now  these  store  people 
say  they  have  had  many  complaints  that 
the  cloths  turn  brown  and  do  not  give- 
good  service.  The  -store  people  think 
that  these  people  must  have  used  some 
kind  of  harsh  cleanser  on  the  cloth  and 
taken  _  off  the  finish.  Neither  will  this 
material  stand  hot  things,  nor  are  they 
supposed  to  withstand  the  hard  usage  of 
kitchen  tables.  Mrs.  Parson  washes  hers 
with  soap  and  water,  using  stiff  brush 
about  once  a  week.  It  has  been  on  the 
table  tor  over  a  year  and  while  of  course  it 
shows  some  wear,  it  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  even  now.  However,  a  new 
kind  is  coming  out  which  it  is  expected 
will  stand  rougher  usage  and  be  even 
more  satisfactory. 


Window  Trays  for  Plants 

Those  flower  lovers  who  grow  plants 
in  windows  are  very  often  annoyed  by  the 
difficulty  of  watering  them  without  in¬ 
juring  the  rugs  or  carpets  by  the  spillage 
of  water,  and  the  trays  here  described 
have  been  so  satisfactory,  and  given  such 
practical  results,  that  I  describe  them 
fully. 

They  are  easily  made  from  ordinary 
sheet  metal  of  any  kind  but  I  prefer  sheet 
zinc  as  it  is  extremely  easy  to  work 
and  the  cost  is  small,  especially  if  the 
work  of  making  can  be  done  at  home 
by  a  member  of  the  household.  Take  a 
sheet  of  zinc  12  inches  wide  and  the 
length  of  the  inside  of  the  window  frame. 
Measure  back  two  inches  from  each 
corner  and  cut  off  the  corners  at  an 
angle.  You  now  have  the  sheet  ready  to 
turn  up  the  edges,  but,  before  doing  so, 
it  is  best  to  cut  the  corner  with  a  slit 
from-  the  end,  so  that  you  have  only  one 
angle  to  solder  and  as  this  comes  on  the 
outside  of  the  tray  it  is  easily  done. 

You  thus  have  a  tray  eight  inches 
wide;  two  inches  deep,  and  the  length 
to  just  fit  across  the  inside  of  the  window 
frame.  A  small  bracket  of  any  kind 
under  the  center  will  take  the  weight, 
and  the  fitting  inside  the  window  frame 
prevents  any  side  or  lateral  movement. 
This  tray  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
starting  early  flower  or  vegetable  seeds 
for  Spring  planting  outdoors  and  it  is 
much  superior  to  deep  window  boxes  for 
ordinary  flower  pots,  etc.,  as  all  drip  and 
dirt  is  avoided  and  the  trays  are  easily 
marked  or  numbered  with  a  pencil  should 
they  be  stored  away  at  any  time. 

H.  W.  HALES 
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USERS  say: 

400  pounds  of  Nitro- 
phoska  produced  243 
bushels  of  potatoes, 
whereas  1200  pounds 
of  5-10-5produced234 
bushels.  The  part  that 
appealsto  usis  the  fact 
that  with  Nitrophoska 
there  is  onlyone-third 
as  much  fertilizer  to 
handle. 

— Frank  French  &  Son, 
Avoca,  New  York 

Results  obtained  on 
corn,  melons,  pota¬ 
toes,  truck  crops  and 
tobacco  were  very 
satisfactory.  We  used 
three  tons  of  Nitro¬ 
phoska  last  year  and 
are  going  to  continue 
to  use  it. 

• — Morse  Brossman, 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


TX7HEN  you  see  an  airplane  wing- 
V  ing  its  way  like  a  bird  in  the  sky, 
or  hear  a  voice  from  a  thousand  miles 
as  though  the  speaker  were  by  your 
side — then  you  realize  that  man  is 
making  tremendous  progress. 

But  progress  is  not  confined  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication.  Prog¬ 
ress  in  the  production  of  plant-food 
for  your  crops  is  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able.  Nitrophoska  is  the  modern  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer,  just  as  the  radio  is 
the  modern  means  of  communication. 
You  can  reduce  your  fertilizer  cost  per  acre 
by  using  Nitrophoska  —  the  modern  concen¬ 
trated  complete  fertilizer  containing  60%  of 
real  plant-food  (15%  Nitrogen,  30%  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  15%  Potash).  It  costs  less  per 
unit  of  plant-food,  and  you  handle  only  one 
bag  instead  of  four! 

Nitrophoska  is  the  proven  economical  fertil¬ 
izer  for  potatoes,  vegetables,  pastures,  corn  and 
most  other  crops.  Send  at  once  for  important 
free  book  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1734 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  lO*  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Our  "Royal” 

Modern  Bathroom 

Includes'  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enamoled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  a  ng 

Five-Year  Guaranteed  ^  ”.450 

Mate-  Wa9  $52.50,  Now 


rials. 
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The  Freight 
on  Everything 


We  Pay 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


HEAVY  CROCHET  COTTON— Suitable 
for  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.25  full  pound; 
6  pounds,  $6.00. 

TURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  unequaled. 
Send  tOc  for  samples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No  C.  O.  D. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  THREAD  CO. 

Dept,  A-l  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


Look  at  the  Date  on  the  Address  Label 
of  Your  Paper —  If  it  Ends  in  529  or 
It  Means  that  Your 


Make 
s  of  miss¬ 
ing  no  copies  by  re- 
promptly— $1.00  brings 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  to  your  home 
for  another  year— We’ll  try  hard  to  make  it 
worth  much  more  than  2c  a  copy. 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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MR.  GRIFFIN’S  “Lost  in  the  Woods,”  page  66, 
is  entertaining  reading,  reminding  one  of  the 
tales  by  C.  A.  Stephens  we  got  years  ago  in  the 
Youths’  Companion.  But  there  is  another  point  in 
this  beyond  the  merely  interesting  story,  that  of  not 
losing  one’s  head  in  an  emergency-  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  comfortable  night,  covered  with  pine  boughs 
between  those  heated  rocks,  the  two  young  men 
might  easily  have  got  panicky  and  worn  themselves 
out  in  an  effort  to  get  somewhere  before  dark.  The 
need  of  keeping  one’s  head  in  emergencies  is  well 
understood  by  most  farmers.  Often  there  is  the 
hurry  of  work,  one  job  piling  on  another  because 
weather  has  delayed  something,  and  we  know  how 
much  better  such  mix-ups  are  untangled  without 
panicky  efforts.  But  it  is  in  the  house  that  the  most 
wronderful  examples  of  keeping  one’s  head  are  seen, 
the  skill  of  Mother  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  and  Cousin 
Mary  in  handling  the  disconcerting  illnesses  that 
drop  on  the  household  like  a  flash  from  the  sky. 
They  know7  just  what  to  do,  and  “hope  for  the 
best,”  and  this  hoping  for  the  best  often  helps  great¬ 
ly  in  bringing  the  desired  result  to  pass. 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  steadily  increasing  consump¬ 
tion  of  fresh  vegetables  is  indicated  by  figures 
for  eight  years  showing  annual  carlot  receipts  of 
six  kinds  of  vegetables  at  15  cities  in  that  State. 
According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Harrisburg,  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  Central  and  South  America,  Canada, 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  sell  these  products  in 
Pennsylvania  markets.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton,  Reading,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Allentown,  Johnstown,  Altoona,  Lancaster,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  York,  Williamsport  and  Easton  have  taken  to¬ 
gether  an  annual  average  of  17,124  cars  of  cabbage, 
celery,  lettuce,  onions,  spinach  and  tomatoes  during 
the  past  eight  years.  A  year  ago  IS, 718  cars  were 
unloaded  at  these  centers.  Lettuce  was  the  first  in 
the  number  of  cars  unloaded.  Cabbage,  onions,  to¬ 
matoes,  celery  and  spinach  followed  in  this  order. 
An  increase  w7as  shown  in  the  consumption  of  each, 
but  it  was  greatest  in  spinach,  celery  and  lettuce. 
Texas  ranked  first  and  Virginia  second  in  carlot 
shipments  of  early  cabbage  to  the  15  Pennsylvania 
cities.  New  York  State  wras  first  in  late  cabbage, 
and  second  in  celery  and  onions.  Supplies  of  green 
vegetables  are  received  by  rail  in  Pennsylvania  mar¬ 
kets  every  month,  but  they  are  lightest  from  June 
to  late  in  September,  w7hen  home-grown  vegetables 
are  most  abundant.  Nearness  to  markets  is  a  chief 
factor  in  the  merchandising  of  the  more  perishable 
vegetables.  Pennsylvania  growers  of  these  truck 
crops  believe  that  they  can  meet  the  competition  of 
American  producers,  hut  they  quite  properly  contend 
that,  so  long  as  protection  is  an  American  fixed 
policy,  they  are  entitled  to  higher  duties  on  imported 
vegetables. 

* 

IN  ANSWER  to  a  Mohawk  Valley  dairyman’s  ques¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  said  that  1,511  mature  Milking 
Shorthorn  cows  in  the  United  States  averaged 
9,976.7  lbs.  of  milk  in  1928,  while  2,468  four-year- 
olds,  and  down  to  junior  yearlings,  averaged  7,558 
lbs.  Their  average  in  butterfat  was  3.95  per  cent. 
In  England  for  the  same  year,  2,544  cows  of  this 
breed  gave  10.000  to  11,000  lbs.  of  milk.  The  grand 
champion  fat  steer  at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  in  Chicago  last  December  was  the  son 
of  a  Shorthorn  cow  that  in  365  days  gave  15,488  lbs. 
of  milk  containing  644  lbs.  of  fat.  A  farmer  in 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  last  year  sold  three  pail-fed 
Milking  Shorthorn  steers,  13  months  old,  that 
weighed  900  lbs.  for  $355.  On  facts  like  these,  breed¬ 


ers  of  Milking  Shorthorns  base  their  claim  that 
theirs  are  dual-purpose  (beef-and-milk)  cattle  in 
both  form  and  function.  Some  dairymen  in  the  East 
are  increasing  the  size  and  improving  the  quality  of 
(heir  veal  crop  by  using  Milking  Shorthorn  sires  in 
their  herds. 

>'< 

FIRE  losses  in  this  country  and  Canada  for  1929, 
as  detailed  by  statistical  authorities,  amounted 
to  $332,426,600,  which  is  about  10  per  cent  more 
than  the  previous  year.  This  is  an  enormous  waste, 
a  great  part  of  w7hich  could  be  saved  by  reasonable 
care.  Defective  wiring,  bad  flues,  collections  of 
inflammable  rubbish,  carelessness  with  matches,  and 
lack  of  proper  safeguards  for  inflammable  chemi¬ 
cals  and  other  substances,  were  some  of  the  causes, 
all  matters  that  might  have  been  avoided. 

JE.  RICE,  Jr.,  offers  in  the  Egg  Market  Review, 
•  from  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  the  preference 
w7hich  the  Boston  market  has  long  shown  for  brown 
eggs,  w7hile  New  York  City  calls  for  white.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  Boston  acquired  its  taste  for  brown  eggs 
in  preference  to  white  because  of  the  fact  that  near¬ 
by  poultrymen  produced  brow7n  eggs  early  in  that 
city’s  market  demands,  and  were  able  to  offer  a 
fresher  product  than  that  coming  from  the  Mid- 
West.  Consumers  noted  this  difference  in  quality 
and  associated  it  with  the  color.  Having  acquired 
the  hahit  of  calling  for  brown  eggs,  they  have  re¬ 
tained  it.  The  reverse  of  this  situation  is  true  for 
New7  York  City.  This  prejudice  for  color  is  losing 
ground,  how7ever.  A  comparison  of  prices  over  a 
period  of  three  years  in  Boston  and  New  York  egg 
markets  shows  that  brown  eggs  in  the  former  city 
averaged  for  the  year  1923  a  price  of  4.6c  above 
that  for  wThite  eggs ;  in  1924,  1.6c  and  in  1929  1.8c. 
The  same  years  show7ed  a  market  preference  for 
white  eggs  in  New7  York  City  that  gave  this  color 
an  advantage  in  price  of  4.5c  in  1923,  2.1c  in  1924 
and  1.3c  in  1929.  Consumers’  prejudices  are  hard 
to  change.  We  have  pretty  much  forgotten  the  good 
resolutions  writh  regard  to  eating  some  of  the  cheap¬ 
er  and  coarser  foods  that  w7e  made  during  the  late 
war,  our  eyes  and  palates  getting  the  best  of  any 
good  advice  that  w7as  offered  us  for  the  benefit  of 
our  pocket-books  and  stomachs.  There  could  hardly 
be  less  reason  for  any  prejudice  than  that  shown  in 
some  markets  against  brow7n  eggs.  An  even  tint  of 
rich  brow7n  is  not  only  attractive  to  the  eye,  it  is 
suggestive  of  richness  within  the  shell,  but  what 
an  advantage  the  thrifty  housewife  in  either  New 
York  or  Boston  could  have  gained  through  all  these 
years  if  she  had  but  appreciated  the  fact  that  color 
had  nothing  to  do  w7ith  the  quality  of  the  egg  and 
had  supplied  her  family  with  high-grade  products 
in  the  less  fashionable  tints. 

WE  ARE  often  interested  in  the  boxes  or  bas¬ 
kets  of  good  things  put  up  for  sale  to  tour¬ 
ists  in  West  Coast  localities.  Fruits,  nuts,  pre¬ 
serves,  honey,  etc.,  are  put  up  in  attractive  contain¬ 
ers,  wrapped  for  mailing  and,  if  desired,  mailed  di¬ 
rect  by  the  seller  to  any  address  given,  so  that  the 
purchaser  is  saved  all  trouble.  We  recently  received 
from  Oregon  a  box  containing  walnuts,  prunes,  and 
a  rich  little  cheese.  We  know  New  York  State  pro¬ 
duces  excellent  cheese,  but  w7here  can  a  tourist  buy 
a  little  5-lb.  cheese,  all  wrapped  for  mailing?  And 
how  big  and  succulent  those  prunes  were!  Eastern 
conditions  are  of  course  very  different  from  the 
Far  West,  but  we  wish  producers  here  could  capi¬ 
talize  the  traveling  trade,  as  they  have  done  on 
the  West  Coast. 

SjC 

HE  quick  upturn  in  potato  prices  at  the  end  of 
the  year  seems  to  have  been  started  by  weather 
conditions.  Back  of  it  wras  about  twTo  months  of 
light  carlot  shipments,  resulting  in  a  condition  of 
undersupply  in  the  big  markets.  From  that  stand¬ 
point  there  is  some  probability  of  a  better  market 
situation  during  January  than  through  November 
and  December.  Dealers  as  a  class  do  not  seem  very 
confident  of  the  sustained  rise  in  potato  prices  w7hich 
was  expected  in  earlier  months  of  the  season,  but 
the  situation  is  strong  enough  wfith  a  crop  as  light 
as  that  of  1926  and  shipments  up  to  the  present  much 
larger  than  last  season.  It  seems  that  the  supply 
remaining  must  be  very  moderate.  Growers  in  the 
few7  States  w7hich  had  a  full  crop  are  doing  very 
well,  even  at  the  season’s  average  of  prices.  If 
Maine  people  ship  50,000  to  55,000  carlots,  even  at 
$2  per  100  lbs.,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  potato 
money  coming  into  the  State  and  a  very  different 
business  condition  compared  with  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Potato  growers  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 


shire  are  getting  their  share  of  the  business.  New 
Hampshire  has  the  largest  production  of  certified 
seed  potatoes,  mostly  Green  Mountain,  for  many 
years.  As  the  total  seed  production  from  all  States 
is  less  than  5,000,000  bushels  this  year  and  since  the 
potato  acreage  is  likely  to  be  increased,  certified  seed 
should  find  a  good  market,  although  growers  of  seed 
potatoes  in  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  plan  to  ship  a  great  many  potatoes  in  boatloads 
to  southern  ports.  Active  demand  is  likely  for  seed 
stock  of  Irish  Cobbler,  owing  to  larger  acreage  ex¬ 
pected  and  the  light  production  of  certified  seed. 

* 

LORI  STS  in  Ohio  are  protesting  against  the 
action  of  some  tax  assessors  in  trying  to  tax 
growing  crops  under  glass.  The  Florists’  Exchange 
reports : 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  abuses  of  the  property 
taxing  power  in  Ohio  has  recently  been  exercised  where¬ 
by  a  grower  was  given  a  600  per  cent  increase  in  the 
personal  property  tax  value  of  his  merchandise,  con¬ 
sisting  of  plants  growing  under  glass  roofs  !  This  case 
has  stirred  the  growers  of  Ohio  to  definite  action 
against  this  procedure.  The  entire  industry  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  a  stand  against  such  uncalled-for  con¬ 
fiscation,  and  the  best  attorneys  have  been  retained  to 
carry  the  fight  to  the  highest  court  in  the  State  to  voice 
the  vegetable  growers’  and  florists’  protest  against  any 
bungling  of  this  sort  of  taxation.  They  realize  that  if 
this  condition  is  tolerated,  there  is  no  telling  where  it 
will  end. 

The  vegetable  or  flower  grower  adds  at  least  $12,500 
per  acre  of  glass  per  year  to  the  tax  value  of  his  dis¬ 
trict,  in  the  form  of  buildings  which  the  ordinary  farm¬ 
er  neither  has  nor  requires.  Material  value  is  thus 
added  to  the  taxing  value  of  the  community  by  the 
florist  or  vegetable  grower  that  is  not  added  by  the 
ordinary  farmer.  But  because  the  vegetable  grower  or 
florist  is  willing  to  make  this  investment  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  county  will  be  compelled  to  pay  out  any 
additional  money  in  the  form  of  public  service  facilities. 
Therefore  no  tax  economist  will  demand  that  growing 
or  immature  plants  are  subject  to  taxation  as  personal 
property.  Such  plants,  they  agree,  should  be  classed  as 
real  property  and  as  such  be  taxed  along  with  the 
real  estate. 

This  seems  to  us  a  very  serious  matter.  If  grow¬ 
ing  crops  under  glass  may  be  taxed  as  personal 
property,  the  principle  might  be  held  to  apply  to 
growing  field  or  orchard  crops  also,  by  extremists  in 
taxation.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  conditions,  the 
interests  of  florists  and  farmers  run  together,  and 
in  any  place  where  this  absurdly  unjust  idea  of 
taxing  growing  crops  under  glass  is  suggested,  farm¬ 
ers  should  be  prepared  to  use  their  influence  against 
it. 

N  A  newspaper  we  find  an  alleged  “intelligence 
test,”  said  to  be  similar  to  those  used  at  “lead¬ 
ing  universities.”  The  words  man,  sheep  and  mouse 
are  given,  and  the  test  of  intelligence  is  to  select  the 
proper  plurals  for  these  words  from  the  following : 
Mans  or  men ;  sheep,  shipe,  sheeps ;  mouses,  mice, 
meese.  Just  what  leading  universities  are  using 
these  searching  tests  of  intelligence  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  We  should  think  it  all  a  joke  if  it  were  not 
starred  as  a  regular  feature  in  newspapers.  We 
have  never  known  a  rural  school  where  even  the 
primary  pupils  would  hesitate  a  moment  in  correct 
answers  to  such  questions.  Perhaps  it  is  different 
with  the  universities. 


Brevities 

Politics  is  a  crop  that  never  fails. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1929  our  public  debt 
was  $16,300,921,000. 

Argentina’s  wheat  crop,  143,000,000  bushels,  is  the 
lowest  in  five  years. 

Total  loadings  of  revenue  (paid)  freight  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  1929  amounted  to  52,151,344  carloads. 

The  world’s  sugar  crop  for  the  past  year  is  put  at 
27,168,000  tons,  or  1,380,000  tons  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  the  days  are  gradually  get¬ 
ting  longer — that  is  they  increase  one-thousandth  of  a 
second  in  100  years. 

Casein  is  a  product  of  skim-milk  or  buttermilk.  In 
the  first  half  of  1929  ISO  factories  in  this  country  manu¬ 
factured  16,570,000  lbs. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  store  and  afloat  at  domestic  ports 
January  4  were:  Wheat,  182,224,000  bushels;  corn, 
10,513,000 ;  oats,  28,609,000 ;  rye,  13,997,000 ;  barley, 
11,876,000. 

The  South  African  government  has  put  a  tax  of  two 
cents  per  pound  on  cheese  made  in  that  country — the 
money  will  be  used  as  a  bounty  on  cheese  exported,  to 
help  pay  shipping  charges. 

The  new  13-month  calendar  is  to  be  used  this  year 
by  about  100  business  firms  in  the  United  States.  This 
calendar  divides  the  year  into  13  “periods,”  the  thir¬ 
teenth  ending  Jan.  1,  1931.  It  is  said  to  simplify  busi¬ 
ness  computations,  but  seems  very  complicated  to  the 
average  citizen. 

Starlings  infesting  the  sycamores  along  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  Washington,  have  long  been  a  nuisance. 
The  newspapers  say  it  remained  for  James  M.  Barnes, 
a  distinguished  scientist  and  honorary  collaborator  in 
the  collection  of  butterflies  at  the  National  Museum,  to 
solve  the  problem.  “Starlings  have  small  feet,  they 
must  roost  on  twigs,”  he  said.  “Cut  off  the  twigs  high 
in  the  trees  and  the  starlings  will  leave.”  District  of 
Columbia  workers  cut  off  the  twigs.  The  upper  branches 
look  somewhat  bare,  but  they  are  also  bare  of  star¬ 
lings. 
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Pestering  the  Farm  Board 

SENATOR  Watson  of  Indiana  had  a  week-end 
visit  with  grain  dealers  and  agricultural  leaders 
during  the  holiday  season,  and  announced  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington  that  he  would  request  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  to  call 
Chairman  Alexander  Legge  before  the  committee  to 
make  plain  the  policies  and  working  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  Senator  McNary,  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  announced  on  January  4 
that  the  members  of  the  Farm  Board  would  be  in¬ 
vited  to  appear  before  the  committee  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  Senator  Watson  made  it  known  that 
the  Chicago  Grain  Exchange  men  are  worried  with 
fears  that  the  government  is  going  to  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  exchange.  He  alleges  that  farm 
organization  leaders,  and  farmers  themselves,  are 
greatly  concerned  lest  the  board  should  invade  pri¬ 
vate  business.  He  said  that  there  is  uncertainty  as 
to  how  far  the  hoard  can  legally  go  to  buy  and  sell 
grain.  He  also  referred  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  board  plans  to  duplicate  present  facilities  to 
handle  and  process  grain,  and  intimated  that  the 
Federal  agricultural  act  may  need  to  be  revised. 

The  reference  to  the  provision  of  the  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  duplication  of  existing  facilities  available  at 
reasonable  rates  is  significant.  This  provision  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  dealers,  and  had  some  of  the  features 
of  the  usual  “joker.”  At  best  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  board  cautious  about  helping  to  finance 
similar  facilities  by  farm  associations,  but  in  view 
of  the  purpose  of  the  act  the  board  is  justified  in 
insisting  that  existing  facilities  afford  full  service 
and  reasonable  rates.  Otherwise  the  intent  of  the 
provision  must  be  to  perpetuate  the  dealer  control 
of  grain  distribution. 

Senator  Watson  is  floor  leader  of  the  regular  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  Senate.  Heretofore  some  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  have 
been  critical  of  the  Farm  Board  for  not  going  far 
and  fast  enough.  This  seems  like  a  fear  of  the  regular 
Republicans  that  the  board  may  go  too  far  and  do  it 
too  soon.  The  concern  of  the  grain  dealers  is  safely 
enough  expressed  by  Senator  Watson,  but  if  genu¬ 
ine  farm  leaders  and  farmers  themselves  express 
any  concern  it  is  not  because  of  any  fear  that  the 
board  will  exceed  its  authority,  but  rather  that  the 
political  influences  will  defeat  its  best  purposes. 
The  board  has  not  yet  had  time  to  show  results  in 
the  marketing  problem,  but  if  the  grain  dealers  and 
their  political  friends  keep  on  trying  to  bother  him, 
Chairman  Legge  will  become  a  popular  hero  by  the 
enemies  he  makes. 


The  New  York  State  Scrap 

THE  open  break  during  the  first  days  of  the 
legislative  session  between  the  Governor  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Legislature  was  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  It  will  clear  the 
atmosphere.  The  Republicans  control  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they 
should  like  to  have  a  Governor  of  their  political  per¬ 
suasion  at  the  Capitol.  The  Democrats  have  had 
control  of  the  executive  department  for  several 
years.  Governor  Roosevelt  has  announced  that  he 
intends  to  build  up  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State  by  organization  of  the  rural  counties  up-State 
with  a  view  of  electing  enough  legislators  to  give 
his  party  control  of  the  Legislature.  He  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  organization  for  that  purpose  with  a  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  to  supply  political  copy  for  up-State 
papers.  This  copy  is  prepared  by  experts,  and  the 
committee  has  announced  that  the  copy  is  being 
used  by  not  only  the  Democratic  papers,  but  also  by 
the  independents  and  many  of  the  regular  Repub¬ 
lican  county  papers.  The  Governor  is  slated  for  a 
renomination  this  year.  His  hat  is  already  in  the 
national  ring  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  in  1932.  His  election  next  Fall  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself  is  an  essential  part  of  the  national 
program. 

Representation  in  the  Legislature  is  involved.  It 
is  contended  by  the  Democrats  that  the  cities  are 
denied  a  fair  representation  in  the  Legislature  by 
the  Republican  majority.  They  would  like  to  get 
control  of  the  Legislature  to  reapportion  the  elec¬ 
tion  districts  and  give  the  cities  more  representation, 
and  a  control  of  the  Legislature.  They  point  to 
waste  in  the  county  and  township  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  would  unite  these  small  political  up- 
State  units,  and  reform  their  management,  but  they 
seek  alibis  for  the  corruption  and  scandal  of  city 
and  State  governments,  and  make  no  suggestion  to 
curb  either  their  extravagance  or  corruption  in  them. 
To  add  fuel  to  the  smoldering  fire,  the  Governor 
assumed  an  air  of  non-partisan  devotion  to  the 
State,  and  in  his  messages  and  other  papers  openly 


pleaded  for  co-operation  with  the  legislative  leaders. 
His  own  proposals  he  insisted  sprang  from  purely 
patriotic  motives.  When  differences  arose  he 
charged  the  legislative  leaders  of  playing  pure  poli¬ 
tics.  Leaders  like  Senator  John  Knight  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Seabury  C.  Mastic,  Leader  McGinnis,  Assembly- 
man  Bert  Lord,  and  others  have  worked  for  years 
to  develop  measures  in  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
including  country  schools  and  equalization  of  farm 
taxes.  They  found  the  Governor  appropriating  the 
result  of  their  work  through  a  cleverly  constructed 
committee  and  claiming  credit  for  the  accumulated 
result  of  their  years  of  work.  Republican  leaders  of 
the  past  were  too  confident  of  their  position.  In 
spite  of  better  counsel  in  their  own  ranks  they 
neglected  just  demands  of  country  people,  and  ac¬ 
tually  created  an  opening  for  attack.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  previous  Democratic  Governor  denied 
justice  to  country  schools  in  bills  distributing  large 
sums  of  money  for  State  schools  and  both  Governor 
Roosevelt  and  his  predecessor  insisted  on  reduction 
of  the  income  tax,  and  the  Legislature  finally  con¬ 
sented  in  both  cases.  This  was  clearly  a  sop  to  the 
cities.  Progress  was  made  last  year  both  in  method 
of  financing  roads  and  in  equalizing  allotments  to 
country  schools.  The  bills  for  the  purposes  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  sides,  and  the  leaders  who  had 
worked  for  them  so  long  felt  that  the  Governor  Avas 
stealing  their  thunder,  capitalizing  their  work,  and 
claiming  all  credit  as  a  newcomer  in  the  field. 

With  these  opposing  policies  and  viewpoints  the 
latent  conflict  had  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  it 
opens  up  with  the  administration  scandals  in  the 
banking  and  prison  departments  in  the  foreground, 
and  water  power  in  the  offing  as  an  early  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  scrappy  Fall  campaign. 


New  York  State  Apple  Grading  Law 

THE  standards  adopted  by  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  the  United  States  regulations. 
Five  grades  are  established,  viz.,  U.  S.  Fancy,  U.  S. 
No.  1.  U.  S.  Commercial,  U.  S.  No.  2,  Unclassified. 
The  grades  A  and  B.  mentioned  on  page  12,  Jan.  4 
issue,  are  not  now  effective  in  New  York  State. 

“U.  S.  Fancy”  shall  consist  of  apples  of  one  variety 
which  are  mature  but  not  overripe,  carefully  hand 
picked,  clean,  well  formed,  free  from  decay,  broken 
skins  and  bruises  except  those  incident  to  proper  pack¬ 
ing.  sprayburn,  stings  or  other  insect  injury,  sunscald, 
visible  Avatercore,  and  from  injury  by  russeting,  limb- 
rubs,  hail  or  mechanical  or  other  means. 

In  order  to  alloAV  for  A'ariations  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  a  total  of  10  per 
cent,  by  weight  or  measure,  of  the  apples  in  any  lot 
may  be  beloAV  the  requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  this  tolerance,  or  5  per  cent,  shall 
be  alloAved  for  defects  causing  serious  damage,  and  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  this  amount,  or  1  per  cent,  shall 
be  alloAved  for  decay. 

“U.  S.  No.  1”  shall  consist  of  apples  of  one  variety 
which  are  mature  but  not  overripe,  carefully  hand 
picked,  clean,  fairly  well  formed,  free  from  decay, 
broken  skins  and  bruises  except  those  incident  to  proper 
packing  and  damage  caused  by  limbrubs,  spray-burns, 
sunscald,  russeting,  hail,  A'isible  Avatercore,  disease,  in¬ 
sects  or  mechanical  or  other  means. 

In  order  to  alloAV  for  Arariations  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  a  total  of  10  per 
cent,  by  AA-eiglit  or  measure,  of  the  apples  in  any  lot 
may  be  beloAV  the  requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not 
more  than  one-tentli  of  this  amount,  or  1  per  cent 
shall  be  alloAA'ed  for  decay. 

“U.  S.  Commercial”  shall  consist  of  apples  of  one 
variety  which  meet  the  requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
except  as  to  color,  and  provided  further  that  early  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  Liv- 
land  Raspberry,  Red  June,  Summer  Hagloe,  TAventy 
Ounce,  Wealthy,  Williams  and  other  varieties  which 
ripen  at  the  same  period  need  not  be  mature. 

In  order  to  alloAV  for  variations  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  a  total  of  10  per 
cent,  by  Aveight  or  measure,  of  the  apples  in  any  lot 
may  be  below  the  requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  this  amount,  or  1  per  cent, 
shall  be  alloAved  for  decay. 

“U.  S.  No.  2”  shall  consist  of  apples  of  one  variety 
which  are  mature  but  not  overripe,  free  from  decay  and 
from  serious  damage  caused  by  dirt  or  other  foreign 
matter,  bruises,  sprayburn,  sunscald,  russeting,  hail, 
disease,  insects  or  mechanical  or  other  means. 

In  order  to  alloAV  for  variations  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  a  total  of  10  per 
cent,  by  weight  or  measure,  of  the  apples  in  any  lot 
may  be  below  the  requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not 
more  than  one-tentli  of  this  amount,  or  1  per  cent, 
shall  be  allowed  for  decay. 

“Unclassified”  shall  consist  of  apples  which  are  not 
graded  in  conformity  with  any  of  the  foregoing  grades. 

The  grades,  U.  S.  Fancy  and  U.  S.  No.  1,  require  a 
certain  percentage  of  color  for  the  varieties.  The  solid 
red  types  as  a  rule  require  50  per  cent  for  fancy  and 
25  per  cent  for  No.  1.  The  same  rules  apply  to  such 
striped  A’arieties  as  Delicious,  Jonathan  and  McIntosh. 
Others,  including  Baldwin,  Ben  DaA'is,  Spy,  Stayman 
and  Y’ork  Imperial,  are  33  per  cent  for  fancy  and  15 
for  No.  1.  Duchess,  Gravenstein  and  Twenty  Ounce 
run  25  and  10  pm-  cent. 

The  minimum  size  of  the  apples  in  any  closed  con¬ 
tainer  shall  be  plainly  stamped,  stenciled  or  othei*AATise 
marked  on  the  container,  as  2*4  inches  minimum.  It 
is  suggested  that  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  sizes 
be  marked  on  the  container,  as  2*4  to  2%  inches ;  2% 
to  2%  inches,  as  such  marking  is  especially  desirable  for 
apples  marketed  in  the  export  trade. 

“Minimum  size”  means  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  smallest  apples  permitted  in  the  container  taken  at 
right  angles  to  a  line  running  from  the  stem  to  the 
blossom  end.  Minimum  sizes  shall  be  stated  in  terms 
of  whole  and  quarter  inches,  or  Avhole  and  eighth  inches, 


as  2*4  inches  minimum,  2%  inches  minimum,  2% 
inches  minimum,  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variation  incident  to  proper 
sizing,  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  by  Aveight  or  measure, 
of  the  apples  in  any  container  may  be  beloAV  the  spe¬ 
cified  minimum  size.  Where  the  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  sizes  are  both  stated,  an  additional  10  per  cent 
tolerance  is  provided  for  apples  Avhich  are  larger  than 
the  maximum  size  stated. 

Each  package  shall  be  packed  so  that  the  face  or 
shown  surface  shall  be  an  average  of  the  contents  of 
the  package. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  December,  1929 


Milk 

Condensed 
Cream  (Fresh ) 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

Stale  of  Origin 

1  nits 

Units 

Units 

New  York . 

.  .  .2,189,606 

87.511 

17,583 

New  Jersey  . 

...  105,543 

1.088 

Pennsylvania  .... 

...  466.178 

14.841 

2,460 

Vermont  . 

.  .  .  105,744 

6.132 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  .  13,666 

642 

Massachusetts  .  . . 

6,971 

529 

Maryland  . 

.  .  .  15,320 

35 

181 

Canada  . 

6.526 

1,396 

Indiana  . 

72 

100 

Wisconsin  . 

2,055 

Minnesota  . 

817 

Ohio  . 

1,175 

Tennessee  . 

217 

Missouri  . 

400 

Texas  . 

224 

Total  . 

.  .  .2.909,554 

117,134 

20,324 

December,  1928  .  . 

. .  .2,731.706 

109,245 

21,058 

NeAV  York  furnished  75.2  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
74.7  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
the  month  of  December,  1929. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  market  starts  the  New  Year  in  better  form.  At. 
least  it  is  no  longer  going  all  in  one  direction.  There 
are  ups  as  well  as  downs.  The  Aveather  played  its  part 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  keeping  supplies  away.  The 
hard  Winter  drives  the  northern  farmers  off  the  roads, 
shrinks  the  dairy  and  poultry  output,  and  nips  back 
the  truck  crops  in  the  South,  but  cold  AA-eather  makes 
consumers  eat  more  food,  and  helps  the  market  position 
in  the  long  run.  Quite  a  number  of  leading  products 
Avere  showing  price  gains  around  the  first  of  the  year. 
These  included  grain,  most  kinds  of  lhrestock,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  especially  potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage. 

Grain  exports  have  been  picking  up  a  little.  Demand 
for  poultry  products  is  active  for  the  time  of  year.  Po¬ 
tato  shipments  haA’e  been  light  for  so  long  that  city 
dealers  began  to  feel  the  pinch  and  when  storms  re¬ 
duced  the  shipments  still  further  there  was  a  sharp 
gain  in  price,  amounting  to  about  25c  per  100  lbs.  in 
most  shipping  sections  and  consuming  markets. 

As  for  cabbage  and  onions,  it  seems  there  was  no 
great  surplus  after  all  when  due  alloAvance  is  made  for 
the  heavy  demand  of  the  kraut  factories  and  for  the 
fact  that  western  onions  of  the  Spanish  type  or  the 
under-sized  mid-Avestern  stock  Avere  neither  of  them  fully 
qualified  in  place  of  choice  No.  1  yelloAV  onions.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  the  recent  gains  in  farm  prices  will  not 
last  long  but  they  shoAV  at  least  that  the  market  can 
folloAV  the  upAvard  Avay  when  conditions  are  right. 

The  rising  tendency  of  cabbage  and  onions  Avas  also 
partly  the  result  of  stormy  weather  which  interfered 
with  shipment.  There  is  reason  to  expect  that  cab¬ 
bage  will  continue  to  find  good  sale  until  the  southern 
product  becomes  plentiful.  There  seems  to  be  no  great 
surplus  of  onions,  except  in  the  Far  West  and  many 
of  these  Avestern  onions  are  of  the  Spanish  type  and 
not  Avanted  by  those  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties. 

The  poultry  markets  Avere  fairly  Avell  cleared  of  fresh- 
killed  stock  during  the  holiday  market  season.  The 
weak  feature  now  is  the  large  quantity  still  in  cold 
storage,  also  the  larger  numbers  of  poultry  in  the 
farm  flocks  in  many  sections.  The  market  position  of 
eggs  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  poultry,  because 
there  are  not  any  excessive  holdings  in  storage  and  so 
far,  the  severe  Aveather  conditions  have  checked  pro¬ 
duction  from  time  to  time  giving  the  market  a  chance 
to  recover  and  strengthen  in  price  conditions.  There 
are  good  jprospects  for  a  year  of  liberal  returns  from 
eggs.  Prices  may  be  only  moderately  satisfactory  but 
there  are  good-sized  flocks  on  the  farms  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  all  the  eggs  will  be  needed  to  supplv  the  in¬ 
creasing  population  to  make  up  for  the  light  storage 
holdings  and  to  provide  for  the  active  buying  expected 
for  the  neAv  storage  season.  The  storage  men  have 
been  making  money  and  will  be  likely  to  buy  eggs  this 
Spring  liberally  if  prices  are  moderate.  g.  b.  f. 


From  Southeastern  Ohio 

We  had  tAvo  weeks  of  warm,  pleasant  weather  ;•  it  is 
much  colder  now  (Dec.  24)  with  snoAv  on  ground.  The 
corn  crop  is  a  little  better  than  most  people  thought  it 
would  be.  It  is  selling  for  $1  per  bushel  and  in  some 
places  loAver.  Mills  are  paying  $1.15  for  wheat.  There 
has  certainly  been  a  great  change  in  the  milling  busi¬ 
ness,  farmers  used  to  take  their  wheat  to  mill,  get  flour, 
and  do  all  their  oaatu  baking.  There  are  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  buying  bread  that  the  smaller  mills  cannot  grind 
steadily  enough  to  make  good  flour.  I  believe  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  are  buying  Avhat  flour  they  do 
use  as  they  can  get  better  flour  and  the  price  is*  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Apples  are  selling  at  $2  and  up  at  the  groceries. 
Potato  market  seems  to  be  a  little  easier.  Grocers  are 
paying  45  to  48c  for  eggs,  31  to  35c  for  cream.  The  hog- 
market  is  stronger.  Quite  a  feAv  hogs  are  trucked  di¬ 
rect  to  the  slaughterhouse.  Dealers  come  to  the  farm, 
get  them  and  pay  $1  beloAV  Pittsburgh  prices.  Cattle 
are  also  trucked  the  same  Avay.  The  turkey  market  is 
bad.  dealers  only  paying  22c. 

Coal  is  selling  at  9  and  10c  per  bushel  at  the  coun¬ 
try  banks  for  screened  coal,  the  quality  is  usually  not 
extra  good  as  the  screens  are  too  short  and  they  get  in 
too  big  a  hurry  when  they  dump  a  car,  so  some  of  it 
never  touches  the  screen.  Most  of  the  larger  mines 
are  AArorking  well  at  the  reduced  Avages. 

Most  farmers  have  autos  and  are  thinking  about  and 
buying  radios.  They  are  eertainly  a  great  invention, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  give  any 
more  pleasure  and  profit  for  the  whole  family  for  the 
amount  of  money  im-ested  than  a  good  radio,  k.  s. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Chickadees 

These  restless  winged  seeds  that  Heaven’s 
hand 

•Sows  on  the  fallow  earth  will  suddenly 
Spring  forth  full-feathered  from  the 
frozen  land, 

But  Winter  will  not  reap  them  willingly. 
Or  are  they  scattered  leaves  a  blizzard 
flings 

In  Winter  eddies  on  the  drifting  snow? 
Or  flakes  of  snow  themselves  on  stolen 
wings 

That  rapidly  can  flutter  to  and  fro? 

Or  are  they  birds?  For  often  chickadees 
Will  ride  triumphant  on  the  blinding 
storm 

Which  they  embody,  nature  knowing  these 
Are  sparks  to  keep  imaginations  warm ; 
Without  the  burnished  caps  how  else  to 
know 

That  they  are  birds  and  not  the  swii-ling 
snow? 

— Charles  G.  Hambridge  in 
New  York  Times. 

The  Cleanliness  Institute  describes  the 
unusual  table  decorations  at  a  “surprise” 
luncheon  and  shower  given  to  a  bride-to- 
be.  What  at  first  glance  was  apparently 
a  full  rigged  ship  in  the  center  of  the 
table,  turned  out  to  be  a  dish  pan  manned 
by  clothes  pins,  with  neatly  scalloped 
dust  cloths  for  sails.  A  bottle  of  colored 
bath  salts  in  each  corner  of  the  table 
furnished  effective  lighthouses,  while  crepe 
paper  lifeboats  concealed  cans  of  cleans¬ 
ing  preparations,  sponges,  bath  mats,  pot 
scrapers,  and  other  labor  saving  devices. 
This  idea  might  be  developed  very  at¬ 
tractively  for  any  “kitchen  shower.” 

* 

Some  of  the  honey  authorities  advise 
"drizzled”  honey  in  preference  to  poured. 
This  is  honey  slightly  warmed  and  it  is 
better  than  honey  poured,  for  a  little 
gives  just  the  flavor  desired ;  a  lot  of 
i  hick  honey  poured  on  makes  any  dish 
too  sweet.  Honey  is  economical  to  use, 
for  it  takes  just  a  little  to  intensify 
natural  flavors.  Place  the  honey  jar  or 
pitcher  in  warm — not  hot — water  for 
about  10  minutes  before  using.  When 
ready  to  add  to  food,  it  is  just  of  right 
consistency  to  drizzle  tiny  threads  in¬ 
stead  of  pouring  a  heavy  stream. 

* 

We  are  again  asked  how  to  make  the 
candy  for  dipping  apples.  The  following 
method  makes  candy  apples  that  are  not 
sticky:  Boil  one  quart  light  Karo  syrup 
until  it  spins  a  thread.  Add  one  teaspoon 
of  flavoring.  Just  before  ready  to  dip 
add  one-eighth  cake  of  paraffin,  shaved 
tine,  and  stir  well.  Select  perfect  apples, 
wipe  them  dry,  put  skewer  or  stick  in 
stem  end,  and  dip  in  the  hot  candy.  Set 
with  stick  straight  up  on  waxed  paper. 
They  dry  very  quickly  and  will  keep 
three  to  six  days. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  good  recipe 
for  making  pork  sausage.  The  following 
is  given  in  a  government  bulletin  : 

Good  pork  sausage  may  be  made  as 
follows:  65  lbs.  fresh  lean  meat,  35  lbs. 
fat,  1 %  lbs.  salt,  two  ounces  fine  sage, 
one  ounce  ground  nutmeg,  four  ounces 

black  pepper.  . 

Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  mix 

and  add  the  spices,  and  then  put  through 
the  grinder,  using  the  small  plate.  Aftei 
it  is  well  ground,  mix  thoroughly  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  uniformly  seasoned.  No 
water  should  be  added  if  the  sausage 
is  to  be  stored  away  in  bulk.  If  it  is  to 
be  stuffed  in  casings  a  little  water  may  be 
necessary  to  soften  the  meat  so  that  it 
will  slip  easily  into  the  casings. 


Ways  of  Earning  Pin  Money 

If  vou  can  put  on  wallpaper  nicely 
there  surely  is  pin  money  for  you.  1 
know  of  two  such  women,  and  both  aie 
engaged  for  months  ahead.  Charging  less 
than  the  regular  men  paperers  they  do 
their  work  more  carefully,  and  are  in 
constant  demand.  . 

A  stay-at-home  job  is  dyeing.  A  woman 
in  a  distant  tow'n  had  excellent  ‘luck 
in  getting  her  own  things  colored  to  just 
the  exact  shade  she  desired,  and  her 
friends  envied  her  skill,  finally  por- 
suading  her  to  do  some  dyeing  for  them. 
She  now  makes  quite  a  bit  of  money  that 
way.  She  loves  colors  and  color-blending 
and  evidently  in  this  lies  her  success. 

In  their  own  home,  some  paint  greeting 
Cards.  I  know  of  several  who  do  this. 


One  sends  a  sample  collection  to  a  city 
stationery  store  where  her  cards  sell  on 
a  commission  basis.  Another  calls  on  her 
friends  with  her  assortment  and  takes 
orders,  while  another  young  woman 
takes  many  orders  at  the  local  high 
school.  All  three  are  successful.  One 
needs  to  have  some  talent  in  this  line, 
and  cards'  have  to  be  handled  with  care. 

Are  you  fond  of  children?  Could  you 
take  a  number  of  them  into  your  home 
to  look  out  for  on  Saturday  afternoons? 
For  a  reasonable  sum  per  child  one 
woman  earns  a  weekly  stipend  in  just 
this  way.  She  takes  good  care  of  them, 
entertains  them  with  stories  and  games, 
they  look  forward  eagerly  to  their  hours 
with  her,  and  the  busy  mothers  vote  her 
a  blessing,  as  they  are  left  free  to  do  as 
they  like  for  the  half  day.  This  isn’t 
difficult.  It  requires  no  special  skill.  If 
you  like  children,  that  is  all  that’s 
needed,  for  you  will  find  your  own  ways 


The  Rural  Patterns 

!■  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


411 — The  Important 
Ensemble.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years. 
30,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure 
Size  36  requires  4% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yds. 
of  40-in.  contrast¬ 
ing,  %  yds.  of  fur 
and  1  yd.  of  36-in. 
material  for  cami¬ 
sole.  Ten  cents. 


157— The  New  Sil¬ 
houette.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4 (4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
TeD  cents. 


—  Blouse  With 
Cape  Collar.  This 
style  is  designed  in 

.  ,  .  sizes  16,  18,  20 

502 — One-piece  Mod-  _  . 

el.  This  style  is  de-  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
signed  in  sizes  16,  42-in.  bust  measure. 

18,  20  years,  36,  38.  gi  36  requires  2% 
40  and  42-in.  bust  ,  . 

measure.  Size  36  re-  yds.  of  39-in.  ma- 
quires  3%  yds.  of  terial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in  material  with  ribbon.  Ten 

V2  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents,  cents. 

New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


of  interesting  them.  And  you  needn’t  go 
from  your  own  dooryard  to  pick  up  this 
pin  money. 

This  same  woman  has  another  sideline. 
She  takes  pictures  of  children.  Her 
camera  is  of  the  inexpensive  box  type  and 
she  earns  in  this  way. 

An  ex-school  teacher  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  coaches  by  the  hour  children  of 
grammar  and  high  school  ages  and  has 
helped  many  a  child  to  make  the  grade. 
Couldn’t  any  ex-teacher  do  this? 

I  think  of  a  number  who  assist  as 
saleswomen  in  stores  in  nearby  towns  on 
busy  afternoons,  evenings  and  on  special 
seIcs  dEVS« 

There  "a re  maidless  homes  where  parents 
wishing  occasionally  to  go  out  for  an 
evening  would  be  glad  to  pay  some 
reliable  woman  to  stay  at  the  house  with 
small  children. 

Do  you  drive  a  car  carefully  and  well? 
Everywhere  there  are  women  wanting  to 
learn  to  drive.  If  you  can  teach  others, 
this  brings  good  pay.  Or  if  you  can  sell 
your  time  to  people  who  are  looking  for 
some  one  to  take  them  out  in  their  car, 
or  in  yours,  there,  too,  are  real  dollars. 

Are  you  “knacky”  with  a  saw?  You 
will  smile,  perhaps,  but  some  are,  and  I 
know  of  one  who  makes  the  cutest  little 
birdhouses.  She  paints  them  dull  brown 
or  gray,  and  they  sell. 

Another  washes  automobiles  for  those 
who  are  too  busy  or  do  not  like  the  task. 


She  washes  the  car,  polishes  the  nickel 
on  it  and  brushes  the  upholstery,  charg¬ 
ing  one  dollar  for  large  cars  and  less  for 
_ coupe  size. 

When  her  physician  insisted  that  she 
must  find  something  to  keep  her  out  of 
doors,  one  woman  collected  renewals  and 
new  subscriptions  for  different  periodicals. 
Getting  new  names  might  seem  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  some,  but  taking  renewals  would 
not  be  in  the  least  difficult.  She  gained  in 
health,  made  new  friends,  and  reaped  the 
elusive  dollars,  as  well. 

One  young  woman  who  enjoyed  writing 
letters  let  people  know  the  would  come 
and  write  for  them  for  so  much  an  hour. 
She  does  all  sorts  of  writing,  as  she 
naturally  writes  a  pretty  “hand.”  She 
has  one  of  the  little  portable  typewriters 
and  does  work  for  people  on  this,  too. 

Another  offered  to  help  a  neighbor 
work  in  the  flower  garden.  She  proved  of 
such  aid  a  plan  was  arranged  by  which 
she  goes  when  needed  at  so  much  an 
hour.  Sometimes  the  work  is  merely 
weeding  and  watering.  Then  at  other 
times  it  is  transplanting  or  putting  in 
seeds.  There  are  many  such  “born  gar¬ 
deners”  who.  would  prove  welcome  help 
to  those  lacking  time  or  gardening  skill. 

In  our  town  there  is  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  sells  shrubs,  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  trees 
successfully.  She  sells  to  almost  every 
house.  People  will  buy  when  they  can 
have  things  brought  to  their  door,  and 
can  so  be  spared  the  time  and  trouble  of 
writing  and  sending  the  money.  It  is  a 
temptation  to  buy  new  shrubs  and 
plants  when  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell 
someone  what  you  want  and  have  it 
delivered  to  you  w-ith  so  little  trouble. 

And  here  is  a  more  unusual  way  of 
earning.  One  who  showed  taste  and 
skill  in  filling  her  own  window  boxes  with 
evergreens  of  different  soyts  offered  her 
services  to  neighbors.  ?he  sells  her  time 
regularly  each  Fall  to  several.  Her 
fees  depend  on  the  amount  of  time  and 
labor  expended.  When  she  furnishes  the 
“greens”  herself  she  charges  more. 

From  these  many  suggestions  may 
every  ambitious  woman,  young  or  old, 
find  at  least  one  that  will  be  the  means 
of  making  her  environment  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  and  her  life  a 
happier  one.  *  Frances  brake  ' 


A  Twentieth  Century  Wood 
Box 

The  teakettle  is  boiling  on  top  of  the 
living-room  stove.  Somehow  its  hum 
and  the  frost  on  the  glass  of  the  door 
seem  to  add  cheer  to  the  Winter  evening. 
A  supper  of  golden  mush  with  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  milk  is  over,  and  now  the 
pleasant  hours  around  the  stove  have 
arrived  for  reading,  writing  and  study. 
Outside  the  snow  crackles  when  stepped 
on,  all  reminding  us  that  Winter  is  again 
here. 

Winter  brings  with  it  thoughts  of 
wood-boxes.  As  a  tiny  girl  and  later,  I 
never  tired  hearing  my  father  tell  of 
how  he  went  to  sleep  on  the  wood  box, 
evenings,  and  what  a  time  my  grand¬ 
parents  had  getting  him  off  to  bed ;  many 
times  so  dead  asleep  that  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  remembered  nothing  of  going  to 
his  room.  But  that,  however,  was  in 
the  days  of  homely  wood-boxes.  It  is 
delightful  not  to  have  to  run  across  the 
lot  or  even  just  out-doors  for  wood,  but 
the  idea  came  to  me,  why  not  have  a 
wood-box  that  doesn’t  itself  look  un¬ 
sightly,  and  make  the  room  look  the  same? 

My  kitchen  was  small  and  besides  I 
had  no  need  of  a  wood  box  there,  as 
I  used  in  it  an  oil  stove  only,  so  it  was 
a  plain  case  that  the  box  had  to  be 
in  our  large  living-room. 

Husband  came  to  my  rescue,  secured 
a  large  box  two  feet  wide  and  high  by 
3 y2  ft.  in  length,  and  which  possessed 
a  fid.  This  he  hinged  to  the  upper  back 
edge  of  the  box  with  pieces  of  leather 
harness  held  in  place  with  nails.  We 
then  padded  the  top  of  the  lid  well  for 
a  seat.  Next  we  stretched  cretonne 
tightly  over  it  and  tacked  it  in  place. 
A  deep,  quite  full  flounce  of  the  same 
was  next  divided  off  into  equal  sections, 
laid  in  neat  plaits  and  tacked  around 
the  two  sides  and  front  of  the  box  at 
the  upper  edge,  reaching  to  the  floor. 
(The  flounces  used,  of  course  I  hemmed.) 
The  lid  on  both  sides  and  front  also  was 
decorated  with  a  little  three-inch  flounce 
placed  on  in  the  same  way  as  that  on 
the  box.  I  doubled  down  the  raw  top 
edges  of  the  flouncing  before  tacking  them 
to  the  box.  Husband  placed  a  window- 
shade  ring  in  the  center  of  the  front  of 
the  lid  for  lifting  it,  and  also  nailed,  with 
one  nail,  a  small  stick  near  the  top 
along  one  side  which  could  be  lowered 
or  raised  at  will.  This  stick  when  raised 
held  the  lid  open  when  filling  (or  empty¬ 
ing)  the  box.  We  were  delighted  with 
our  finished  product. 

Favorable  comments  were  always  forth¬ 
coming  from  other  pleased  housewives 
who  saw  our  box,  upon  learning  what  it 
was  for.  Some  thought  it  a  chest.  One 
woi  an  went  home  and  made  herself  one 
for  soft  coal.  We  burned  hard  coal  the 
next  year  and  our  box  was  used  for  it. 
Once  a  week  was  usually  often  enough  to 
refill  it.  This  didn’t  take  the  “man  of 
the  house”  long  on  Saturday  mornings 
before  my  cleaning  and  it  certainly  was 
fine  not  to  be  bothered  with  a  coal  scuttle 
in  the  way. 

You  perhaps  will  ask,  “But  wasn’t  your 
room  dusty  with  black,  fine  dust  from 


emptying  in  the  coal?”  No^  not  notice¬ 
ably  so  at  all,  especially  not  nearly  so 
much  as  in  the  clouds  of  soot  which 
sometimes  puff  into  the  room  when  stir¬ 
ring  a  soft  coal  fire.  In  fact  there  was 
no  comparison  in  dirt,  except  that  there 
wTas  always  fine  coal  dust  under  the  box. 
This,  however,  was  easily  cared  for  Satur¬ 
day  mornings  before  the  box  was  refilled. 

A  hint  or  two  about  the  cretonne  is 
in  order  for  those  who  might  wish  to 
dress  up  a  similar  box.  I  chose  a  dark 
tan  background  with  blue  and  white 
flowers  and  black  leaves.  This  did  not 
soil  easily  and  I  was  always  careful  in 
sweeping  to  protect  it  somewhat  from 
the  dust.  I  used  the  same  cretonne  two 
years  on  the  box  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  still  looked  quite  attractive.  In 
selecting  the  cretonne  it  is  wise  to  choose 
a  pattern  with  colors  that  will  harmonize 
with  the  other  colors  in  the  room  where 
the  box  is  to  be  placed.  mrs.  g.  b.  r. 


Winter  Bouquets 

It  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  start 
thinking  about  Winter  bouquets  for  the 
house.  Mary,  my  cousin  next  door,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  that  Summer  I  waited  too 
late  to  gather  my  strawflowers,  and  there 
were  seeds  all  over  the  dining-room.  That 
was  the  Autumn,  too,  we  each  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  our  vietrolas.  We  couldn’t  do 
that — our  families  said- — so  we  trimmed 
the  unused  furniture  with  Mary’s  straw- 
flowers.  She  arranged  hers  in  a  deep  red 
bowl  with  statiee  or  sea  lavender.  I  used 
laurel  and  box  with  mine ;  hers  was  more 
dainty. 

If  Mary  has  her  eye  on  my  flowers  I 
am  intent  on  the  harvest  of  her  Chinese 
lantern  flowers.  We  exchange  our  trea¬ 
sures,  and  so  have  two  kinds  of  bouquets, 

Mary  has  a  new  vase  of  vivd  orange, 
and  is  full  of  schemes  about  using  it  in  a 
dull  corner  of  the  living-room.  She  wanted 
some  of  my  myrtle  and  baby’s  breath  and 
snow-on-the-mountain,  she  told  me  -last 
Fall.  We  argue  for  and  against  the  use  of 
w-ater  with  those  flowei*s.  Last  October 
my  yellow  Chrysanthemum  dried  very 
well,  but  when  I  added  it  to  my  bowl  of 
wandering  Jew  the  water  was  not  favor¬ 
able. 

As  I  came  past  the  unused  cemetery 
last  Fall  I  noticed  how  the  broken  fence 
was  made  charming  with  Clematis  in 
seed — soft  foggy  clusters  with  tiny  brown 
stars.  Mary  says  it  will  “fly  all  over  the 
place  and  be  worse  than  the  seeds  of 
straw  flow-ers.”  Perhaps  I  can  shroud 
it  in  very  fine  maline  and  place 
it  on  the  old  walnut  book  case  that  is  the 
highest  thing  in  the  parlor.  With  some 
rose  hips — Silver  Moon  has  large  ones — 
I  might  make  something  attractive.  I 
wish  I  knew  about  the  berries  of  moun¬ 
tain  ash  ;  if  they  are  firm,  unlike  dogwood, 
they  would  be  daintier  with  the  Clematis 
than  rose  hips. 

Last  Summer  Mary  didn’t  gather  her 
climbing  roses  as  freely  as  other  years  and 
her  American  Pillar  and  Hiawatha  have 
fine  clusters  of  hips  and  haws.  Their 
ruddiness  will  be  handsome  in  her  Hamp¬ 
shire  pottery  green  pitcher.  She  likes  to 
use  a  choice  vase  for  her  dainty  garden 
flowers  and  an  Arizona  hand-made  bow-1 
for  bittersweet  and  “wood  pretties.” 

Mrs.  Townsend  happened  in  the  other 
day,  and  as  we  walked  down  the  path  I 
was  complaining  about  the  shy  blossoming 
the  Statiee  had  made  last  August.  Mary 
joined  us  and  said  to  me :  “Sue,  you’re 
funny.  The  florist  on  Main  Street  will 
sell  you  a  nice  bunch  for  50  cents !  Don’t 
you  know  that  when  you  make  your  prize 
conserve  you  to  go  to  Brown’s  and  buy 
the  pineapple  and  nuts  to  use  with  the 
rhubarb  from  your  garden?  So  why  not 
buy  Statiee  to  use  with  your  other  flowers? 
Doesn’t  a  Winter  bouquet  do  the  family 
as  much,  good  as  your  conserve?  I’m 
going  to  buy  some  honesty  to  use  with 
my  Chinese  lanterns ;  I  am  sure  too  the 
women  w-ill  like  that  combination  for  the 
flower  table  at  the  hospital  bazaar.” 

FLORENCE  REEVES 


Seed  Cookies 

One  cup  butter,  two  cups  sugar,  three 
cups  flour,  four  eggs,  two  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two 
tablespoons  caraway  seed.  Cream  the 
butter  with  one-half  the  ’sugar,  beat  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  add  the  remaining  sugar 
to  them  then  add  to  butter,  then  add  the 
beaten  whites.  Mix  the  baking  powder 
and  caraway  with  the  flour,  and  stir 
into  the  butter  mixture.  Take  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  dough,  roll  into  balls,  place 
some  distance  apart  on  the  baking  pan, 
then  press  or  flatten  into  round  cakes, 
and  bake  10  minutes.  The  same  rule  can 
be  used  for  spice  or  ginger  cookies,  omit¬ 
ting  the  caraway,  and  adding  either  one 
teaspoon  of  ground  spice  or  two  teaspoons 
ground  ginger. 


Glorified  Gingerbread 

Put  in  mixing  bowl  two  cups  of  flour, 
one  cup  sugar,  ^  cup  shortening,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger  and  cinnamon.  Now  mix  as 
for  pie  crust.  After  it  is  mixed  set  aside 
%  cup  of  this  dry  mixture,  then  make  a 
hole  in  remainder,  add  one  egg,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  a  little  salt.  Put  in 
baking  tin,  crumble  the  dry  mixture  over 
the  top,  smooth  with  spoon.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  30  minutes.  Hide  it  aw-ay 
or  you  won’t  have  a  bit  left  to  put  on 
table. 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

A  recent  motor  trip  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  home  was  full  of  interest  and 
delight.  Braintree  Branch  road  is  a  veri- 
able  “picture  ahead.”  Nestled  in  the 
sunny  valley  with  mountains  rising  on 
each  side,  lies  the  Manley  chicken  ranch. 
Hundreds  of  fine  White  Leghorns  dot  the 
level  fields  below  the  railroad  track. 
Brooder-houses  show  neat  poultry  quar¬ 
ters.  Close  to  the  road  are,  first,  the  big 
laying-house,  where  the  snowy  birds  are 
constantly  passing  in  and  out,  and  far¬ 
ther  along,  the  pretty  farm  buildings,  a 
rambling  chocolate  bungalow  in  a  flower- 
garden  setting.  Nor  is  this  the  only  spot 
of  interest..  Farm  after  farm  with  well- 
kept  buildings  and  neat  lawns  stretch 
through  this  little  valley.  The  road  winds 
onward  with  a  constant  vista  of  wooded 
hills,  great  rocks  (where,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  motion  picture  was  filmed),  and  sunset 
peaks.  We  take  a  narrow  road  to  Brain¬ 
tree  Hill.  I  call  that  the  “Mountain  of 
Mirage.”  A  deceiving  ridge  to  the  valley 
below,  it  is  in  reality  a  large  tract  of 
land  intersected  by  many  roads,  infinitely 
puzzling  to  a  stranger.  The  air  is  rare, 
wind-blown,  sweet  of  ferns  and  dewdrops. 
White  birches  sway  like  wood  sprites 
among  the  trees.  Turn  after  turn  we  take 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  gives  an  added 
illusion  of  mountain  country.  One  seems 
so  far  up  and  away,  and  every  turn  brings 
a  panorama  of  smaller  hills  and  valleys, 
ideally  adapted  to  summering,  I  like  to 
fancy  many  a  tent  and  camp-fire,  many 
a  shack,  a  girl’s  camp,  a  boy’s  camp, 
against  the  lovely  setting  where  now  only 
an  occasional  cottage  contrasts  with  the 
big  rambling  farms.  Such  an  illusion, 
only  a  mile  or  two  from  home,  high  on 
the  mountain,  far  from  civilization,  many 
a  twist,  turn  and  new  surprise.  Another 
mirage :  we  approached  hill  after  hill  that 
rose  menacingly  steep,  but  we  never 
climbed  any  of  them.  Unbelievingly 
they  vanished  beneath  our  auto  wheels, 
sloping  gradually,  lying  flat  as  we  passed 
over  them.  I  find  this  mirage  without  ex¬ 
planation,  so  lay  it  up  in  my  Romance 
Book  with  the  other  mysteries  of  the  Hill. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  problem  of  the 
shy  child.  Sometimes  mine  are  shy  and 
I  don’t  wonder  when  a  stranger  flies  at 
them  like  a  setting  hen.  Children  are  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  they  are  shocked  and  em¬ 
barrassed  just  as  we  would  be  if  someone 
pounced  upon  us.  Too,  the  well-meaning 
person  always  asks  if  the  child  is  afraid  ! 
Why  put  the  idea  in  his  head?  Some 
mothers  have  found  a  better  method  is 
to  ignore  shyness  and  try  at  once  to  put 
the  tot  at  ease,  perhaps  by  assigning  a 
duty,  directing  attention  toward  the  toys, 
or  simply  by  letting  him  alone. _  I  have 
seen  some  children  so  palpably  in  agony 
that  I  could  have  wept  for  them,  yet  they 
were  dragged  on  the  carpet  and  their 
unhappiness  chided  or  condone^.  A  few 
tactful  moments  would  have  broken  the 
ice  and  paved  the  way  for  future  improve¬ 
ment. 

Now  there  approaches  the  housewife’s 
deadly  enemy — housecleaning.  After  m_y 
last  orgy,  I  worked  out  a  plan  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  enemy  of  law  and  order  forever. 
It  is  a  rotating  schedule  with  five  or  six 
months  between  repetitions,  according  to 
circumstance.  Some  rooms  can  be  cleaned 
in  Winter,  others  must  wait  until  the 
potatoes  are  planted  or  sold,  or  the  sitting 
room  stove  taken  out,  or  something  else. 
I  left  the  easiest  rooms  for  the  hottest 
months.  Of  course  there  will  be  at  least 
one  month  out  of  the  12  when  other  duties 
will  crowd  out  the  scheduled  work,  but 
this  can  easily  be  accomplished  the  next 
month,  since  each  allotment  is  small. 
Washing  of  blankets  and  outside  windows 
must  be  worked  in  where  convenient. 
Here  is  my  way  and  I  hope  the  Rural 
sisters  will  work  out  their  own  plan  from 
it.  Most  of  us  like  to  start  on  a  schedule 
with  work  caught  up,  so  clean  house  if 
you  must,  but  let  it  be  the  last  time.  I 
like  to  think  of  us  farm  women  as  reach¬ 
ing  toward  simplified  housekeeping,  ven¬ 
turing  forth  on  new  and  romantic  high¬ 
ways,  to  have  time  for  our  children, 
friends,  family  and  time  to  get  something 
out  of  our  home  life  for  ourselves. 
January,  bathroom 
February,  Bedroom 
March,  attic  and  guest-room  . 

April,  Dorch,  back  room 
May,  living-room,  dining-room 
June,  cellarway,  kitchen 
July,  bathroom 
August,  guest-room,  bedroom 
September,  porch  and  back  room 
October,  living  and  dining  rooms 
November,  cellarway,  attic 
December,  kitchen 

About  30  children  last  year  attended 
the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  at  East 
Braintree.  A  farm  woman  who  drives 
the  family  car  furnished  transportation 
for  the  Peth  children. 

A  Vermont  newspaper  man  interviewed 
Sinclair  Lewis  at  his  Barnard  home  and 
found  the  famous  writer  very  happy  in 
our  State  and  his  farm  home.  More  and 
more  famous  folk  are  discovering  “Ver¬ 
mont  Beautiful,”  as  a  publicity  bureau 
would  put  it.  Carl  Lindstrom,  the  well- 
known  artist,  has  been  making  a  long  stay 
at  a  Summer  hotel  in  Randolph,  and  has 
sketched  in  and  about  the  town.  I  would 
not  care  to  see  such  a  boom  as  struck 
Florida,  our  lovely  woods  glowing  with 
the  lights  of  casinos  instead  of  “lightning 
bugs”  and  promoters  on  every  corner  of 
Peth,  but  I  welcome  the  tourist.  There 
are  so  many  ways  the  vacationer  can  help 
the  farmer.  We  must  be  willing  to  utilize 
our  supply  or  we  will  always  be  a  “down- 
trod  nation.”  Roadside  stands,  boarders, 


Summer  home  buyers,  antiques,  gift  shop 
— words  that  indicate  how  we  may  be  of 
service  to  them  and  they  to  us. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT 


Diet  for  Invalids 

In  hospitals  the  attending  physician 
orders  light  diet,  liquid  diet,  soft  diet  or 
house  diet,  and  the  nurse  knows  what  to 
give  the  patient. 

Liquid  diet  means  just  that,  milk  either 
hot  or  cold,  eggnog,  egg  lemonades,  cocoa 
shakes,  broth,  beef  tea,  etc.  Soups  may 
be  given  if  vegetables  and  meats  are 
strained  out. 

Soft  diet  is  gruels  or  cooked  cereal, 
milk  toast,  ice  cream,  custards,  etc.,  usual¬ 
ly  ordered  after  tonsil  operations. 

Light  diet  is  soup,  simple  puddings, 
poached  eggs,  toast,  creamed  chicken  or 
sweet  breads,  scraped  beef.  Nothing 
fried,  nothing  that  is  difficult  to  digest. 

House  diet  is  regular  fare,  of  course, 
using  judgment. 

A  shaker  is  fine  for  preparing  nourish¬ 
ing  egg  drinks.  A  fruit  jar  can  be  used. 

Broth  is  the  regular  stand-by ;  it  is 
stimulating  but  contains  little  nourish¬ 
ment. 

Broth  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 
Lean  meat,  beef,  mutton  or  chicken; 
crack  bones,  cut  meat  in  small  pieces, 
add  salt  to  taste.  Cover  with  cold  water 
and  cook  slowly  until  meat  drops  from 
bones.  Strain  and  let  stand  until  cold, 
skim  off  all  fat,  and  keep  in  a  cold  place. 
Reheat  as  wanted.  Pearl  barley  cooked 
until  very  tender  may  be  added  to  broth 
unless  patient  is  on  a  diet  which  forbids 
all  except  liquids. 

Gruels  are  easily  digested  and  may  be 
made  from  oatmeal,  c-ornmeal  or  cream 
of  wheat,  simply  cook  as  for  cereal,  only 
use  twice  as  much  water.  Sweeten  and 
thin  with  hot  milk. 

Eggnogs  are  made  as  follows :  Break  a 
fresh  egg  in  shaker,  or  fruit  jar,  add 
chopped  ice,  tablespoon  of  sugar,  flavor 
with  nutmeg  or  vanilla,  speck  of  salt, 
and  a  cup  of  milk.  Shake  until  frothy 
and  serve  at  once.  Milk  shakes  are  made 
in  same  way  omitting  the  egg. 

Lemonade  or  orangeade  may  be  made 
with  egg  white.  Drop  the  egg  white  into 
shaker,  add  fruit  juice,  sugar,  and  water ; 
shake  vigorously,  and  pour  into  glass. 

Albumen  water  is  used  some  times  for 
infants,  or  very  delicate  stomachs.  Sim¬ 
ply  stir  white  of  egg  into  a  pint  of  water, 
do  not  beat  or  shake ;  sugar  or  salt  to 
taste. 

Barley  water  is  often  ordered.  A  half 
cup  of  pearl  barley  is  washed  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Pour  on  two  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  down  to  one  quart.  Strain  and 
add  flavoring  desired,  sugar,  cinnamon  or 
lemon  peel. 

Beef  tea  is  good  too ;  cut  round  steak 
in  small  pieces,  put  in  a  glass  fruit  jar 
without  water  and  place  jar  in  pan  of 
water.  Boil  until  meat  looks  white  and 
juice  is  expressed. 

Scraped  beef  is  given  to  children  and 
convalescent  typhoid  patients;  scrape  pulp 
from  round  steak,  form  into  a  flat  cake, 
and  broil  lightly  or  spread  on  thin  slice  of 
bread,  sear  bread  in  hot  oven  and  serve 
as  sandwich. 

Flaxseed  Tea. — One  tablespoon  whole 
flaxseed,  one  tablespoon  granulated  sugar, 
four  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  two  pints 
boiling  water.  Let  stand  in  warm  place 
four  hours  and  strain. 

For  cold  cocoa  shake  or  hot  cocoa, 
make  a  syrup  of  cocoa,  sugar  and  water. 
Good  proportions  are,  *4  lb.  cocoa  or  2 
oz.  chocolate,  two  cups  sugar,  one  cup 
water.  Boil  sugar  and  water,  add  choco¬ 
late,  boil  up  well,  stirring  continuously. 
Keep  in  fruit  jar.  One  tablespoon  added 
to  glass  of  milk,  little  vanilla,  shake  well 
and  you  have  a  delightful  drink.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  dislike  milk  will  drink  it  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner. 

Custards  baked  in  cups,  gelatine  pre¬ 
pared  with  fresh  lemon  juice  or  orange 
juice,  and  molded  in  individual  molds, 
corn  starch  puddings,  are  dainty  and 
nourishing  desserts. 

Clam  broth  is  a  splendid  appetizer : 
Wash  thoroughly  six  clams,  add  one  cup 
water,  boil  one  minute.  The  shells  will 
open.  Pour  off  the  liquor  and  serve  hot, 
season  with  salt.  A  spoonful  of  whipped, 
unsweetened  cream  may  be  added. 

Oyster  stew  may  be  given  to  invalids, 
but  do  not  serve  the  oysters. 

Baked  potato  is  served  to  patients  on 
light  diet.  Remove  potato  from  shell, 
season  with  salt,  cream  or  butter,  beat 
with  fork,  return  to  shell,  brown  lightly 
and  serve  immediately. 

A  small  lamb  chop  or  small  piece  of 
steak  is  served  to  light  diets,  if  broiled. 

Toast  is  always  allowed.  Be  sure  it  is 
hot,  and  cut  it  in  tiny  strips.  A  fresh 
egg  poached  in  milk  served  on  a  dainty 
square  of  toast  with  hot  milk  poured  over 
it  is  a  nourishing  and  appetizing  meal. 

Whatever  is  served  in  a  sick-room 
should  be  dainty.  A  glass  should  be  car¬ 
ried  in  on  small  tray  or  saucer.  Place 
your  patient  in  a  comfortable  position, 
arrange  tray  conveniently  so  patient  can 
easily  reach  the  food.  If  soup  is  served 
bring  it  in  first  and  keep  other  food  hot 
until  ready  to  be  eaten. 

Appetites  are  fickle ;  appeal  to  the  eye 
and  stomach  will  respond. 

Patients  convalescing  from  typhoid  are 
starving  all  the  while.  Follow  your  or¬ 
ders  and  give  no  more,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  patient  begs ;  for  over-feeding 
will  bring  on  a  relapse  often  fatal. 

Vary  the  diet  as  much  as  possible. 

This  may  sound  difficult  to  the  amateur 
nurse,  but  it  is  important.  Diet  has  an 
important  place  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

LUCRE  R.  DE  RIGHT. 


Spending  five  cents 
to  save  a  dime  is 


common  sense! 


When  you  find  a  difference  in  price  between 
two  kinds  of  flour,  ask  yourself  these 
questions  before  you  buy  the  cheaper  one: 

'’'Will  this  cheaper  flour  cause  one  failure 
which  will  cost  me  more  than  I  save  by  buying 
it?  Will  this  cheaper  flour  go  as  far  as  the 
other?  Will  it  give  as  fine  a  flavor  to  my 
baked  foods?  Will  I  be  able  to  use  it 
successfully  for  everything  I  bake?” 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  may  cost  you  a  few 
cents  more  per  bag  than  ordinary  flour.  But 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  dependable — it  never 
changes  quality.  Pillsbury’s  Best  goes 
farther.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  milled  from  rich 
wheat  for  richer  flavotr.  Pillsbury’s  Best 
works  perfectly  for  everything  you  hake. 
Actually  it  is  the  most  economical  flour  you 
can  use — it’s  common  sense  to  buy  it! 

Pillsbury's 

Best  Fleer 

A  rich  flour,  milled  for  finer  flavor 
and  more  certain  success  in  all  your 
baking — bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 
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FRI 

quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  Pay* 
ments,  FREE  FREIGHT*'' 

200  stove,  range  and  f arnace  I 

gains.  Porcelain  enamelranges? 
choice  of  6  colors.  Oil, 
gasoline  and  gas  stoves,  fur¬ 
naces.  Cash  or  terms.  24-hour 
shipment.  30  day  Free  ITrial. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  6- 
Year  Guarantee.  29  years  in 
business.  760,000  customers. 
..  rite  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

lfil  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  *  -  Michigan 


AKalamazoQ 

'CK?-  Direct  toYou" 


JF or  Tender  Shins 

Clitic  urn 

Shaving  8  tick 

Freely  Lathering 


Medicinal  &  Emollient 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns.  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  In  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play ,  dance  In  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
E>atn9;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMF1-TAPE 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  Injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  If  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt 


Truaid  Washer 

Save  your  health, 
hands  and  back. 
Have  snow-white 
clothes  in  5  min¬ 
utes  without  rub¬ 
bing.  Fits  any  tub. 
30  days’  trial.  Cat. 
tree.  HANDY  WASHER  CO.,2473  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse.!!.!. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog, 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


DO  YOU  wish  to  enjoy  life  MORE? 

You  can  do  so  if  you  SAVE  MONEY 
— a  hard  thing  to  start  but  easier  and  eas¬ 
ier  with  every  regular,  systematic  weekly 
or  monthly  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

WE  WELCOME  SMALL  ACCOUNTS 
Start  wllh  SI. 00  or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  Interest 


4%% 


Dividend  Paid 
Since  1919 


Compounded  Quarterly 


Chartered  1 868 

Assets  over 
$38, 000, 000. 00 


lanaeeea  Mail  this  slip  today  mmmmmm—A 

■  National  Savings  Bank  i 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Illustrated  J 

■  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  * 

■  World.” 

J  Name  ..  •  •  •  •  mxm  •  «r«  •  «;•  •  •  «  •  cm  •  •  «•  •  ai»  •  at  •  *  •  jj 

J  Address  •:»  •  •  •  mm  •  •  •  mm  •  •  •  «■  •  •  •  mm  •  •  •  mm  •  •  •  •••  | 

■  City  • « ••  •:* •••••/••••••  •!&  N-Y  | 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  «c  KENDALL,  104  W.ydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  j 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS,  S1.1S  lb. 

Knitting  Yarn  sat  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

H.  Bartlett  (Mir.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1. 00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Majesty  Fern  Queen  (Huntsville,  Ala  )  pro¬ 
duced  In  one  year  16,517  lbs.  of  milk  and  940 
lbs.'butterfat.  In  one  month  (June'  she  gave 
more  butterfat  than  the  average  cow  gives  In 
a  year.  Dr.  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders  Mineral 
lzed  was  mixed  regularly  with  all  her  feed. 
This  record  certified  by  L.W.  Morley.Secy.. 
American  Jersey  CattleClub,  and  J.  \V  Bax¬ 
ter,  Supt.,  Kildare  Farms,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Detailed  record  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
by  Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear,  V.  S.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


35  Quarts  of 
Milk  a  Day 

was  average  produced  by  this  Jersey 
cow  during  the  month  of  June. 
Read  the  marvelous  record!  It  all 
goes  to  prove  what  good  care,  good 
feed  and  a  good  mineral  tonic  will 
do  for  your  dairy  cows.  Majesty 
Fern  Queen,  the  Dairy  Queen  of  I 
Alabama,  is  fed  regularly  with  — 


Dr.  LeCiear’s 
Stock  Powders 


MINERAL-IZED. 


Contains  mineral  and  vegetable  ingredients  scienti¬ 
fically  compounded  to  produce  an  effective  tonic, 
appetizer,  conditioner  and  regulator  for  cows  and 
other  farm  animals. 

LjPOO  nr,  LeGear  Offers 
ltOOk\  Guaranteed  Results 

Thl.  coupon  good  \  Get  from  your  dealer  enough  of 
for  Dr.  LeGear ’»“Caro  ^  Dr,  LeGear’s  Stock  Powders  to  make 
andTreatment  of  Stock  \  a  sixty-day  test.  Mix  regularly  with 
and  Poultry.”  128  pages  *  \  «“T  feed.  If  not  satisfied  with 
205 aubjects;59illustration.  \  results  at  end  of  sixty-day 
A  valuable  scientific  treat.se  V  fuU'  refund  every  cent 
on  dairy  cow6,horee§f  hog8,§heep  paid.  Your  decision  ac- 

and  poultry. (Usual  price  50c). Take  \  cepted  without  ques- 
coupon  to  your  local  dealer.  If  he  doe  •  \  tion. 
not  have  book,  send  coupon  with  lOo  \ 

to  pay  postage  and  mailing  to  \  Or.  L.  D.  LeGear 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear,  V.S.  \  Medicine  Co., 

4126  Beck  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  '■ 


\ 


\ 


Your 

Name . . . 

Your  \ 

Address . . . . . . 


Dr.L.D  .LeGear,  V.S. 
Graduate  Ontario  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  1892.  Thirty- 
eight  years  of  veterinary 
practice.  Eminent  authority 
on  diseases  of  poultry  and 
stock.  Nationally  known 
poultry  expert  and  breeder. 
Noted  author  and  lectnrer. 


MOORE  BROS. 

PURPllL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  31.00 

rnrp  Let  ns  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
rI\Lib  ing  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

MOORE  1SROS,  Dept,  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


it  He  a  is 

Like  Magic 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Amazing  New  System 
For  Watering  Cattle! 

THE  HATTON  System  for  wa¬ 
tering  cattle  in  stanchions  is 
as  simple  as  a  crow  bar — and  just 
as  fool-proof.  Will  last  a  lifetime, 
yet  costs  less  than  all  others. 

30  Days’ FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  down.  We  gladly  offer 
the  Hatton  System  on  30-day  trial 
for  your  complete  test  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Write  today  for  illustrated 
literature  and  full  information. 

R.  H.  HOWE 

222  Ridgewood  Drive 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


or 


FRANK  HOWE 

Box  35  NOANK,  CONN. 


NEWTON'S 


For  horsos,  oattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remody  Co, 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Double  Rubber  Heel  Corks 

in  Use 


Giant  Grips  are  sure  footing  for  horses  under  all  conditions  and  give 
the  driver  that  confidence  which  comes  from  knowing  his  horses  are  shod 
sharp  and  always  ready  to  go.  Horses  have  sharp  calks  all  the  time  it 
takes  only  fifteen  minutes  with  a  calk  extractor  to  change  calks — and  once 
in  they  stay  until  removed  by  the  calk  extractor.  Calks  wear  sharp — and 
with  Giant  Grip  shoes  give  long  service.  Both  shoes  and  regular  drive 
calks  are  drop  forged  steel,  made  to  wear.  The  new  rubber  heel  calk 
makes  possible  shoeing  to  prevent  injury  to  horses — an  ideal  combination 
with  steel. 

Giant  Grips  are  the  best— and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Be  satisfied 
with  only  the  genuine  Giant  Grips — the  same  that  for  years  have  been 
satisfying  farm  users  everywhere.  Look  for  the  name  Giant  Grip  on 
every  shoe  and  the  trademark  G  on  every  calk.  Accept  no  substitutes. 
Have  your  blacksmith  today  put  on  Giant  Grips. 


GIANT  GRIP  MFG.  CO.,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

The  oldest  manufacturer  of  Drive  Calk arid  Drive  Calk  shoes. 


Open  Air  for  Growing  Stock 

It  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  general 
practice  among  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  health  of  farm  animals  to  ad¬ 
vocate  a  great  deal  of  air  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  Several  years  ago  we  began 
wintering  our  young  dairy  cattle  under 
conditions  which  many  told  us  would  lead 
to  all  kinds  of  trouble ;  but  instead  of 
getting  into  difficulties,  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case.  At  present  we  would  no 
more  think  of  keeping  our  growing 
animals  under  the  usual  barn  conditions 
than  we  would  think  of  eliminating  their 
feed. 

We  send  all  dry  cows  and  young  stock 
over  seven  or  eight  months  of  age  to  one 
of  our  outlying  farms.  That  farm  has 
a  barn  40  by  00  ft.,  with  an  ell  45  ft. 
long  and  25  ft.  wide.  This  barn  is  of 
the  bank  type,  found  in  many  New 
England  farming  communities,  where  the 
animals  are  kept  on  the  main  floor,  and 
the  so-called  basement  is  usrd  for  manure 
storage.  We  have  cleaned  out  the  base¬ 
ment  and  whitewashed  the  walls  and  dis¬ 
infected  it  thoroughly.  Along  the  walls 
we  put  in  an  inexpensive  feed  bunk 
which  gives  us  feeding  space  of  130  feet. 
The  southern  exposure  of  the  ell  is  left 
open  completely,  as  is  the  eastern  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  main  barn.  The  animals 
that  are  bred  are  usually  kept  in  this  lot., 
and  are  free  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  barn 
basement  at  will.  There  is  one  exception 
to  this.  Once  a  day,  when  they  are  fed 
a  little  grain,  they  are  tied  up  by  straps 
or  ropes.  The  ropes  are  permanently  at¬ 
tached  to  the  hunk  at  regular  intervals. 
A  snap  on  the  end  of  the  rope  and  the 
chain  which  holds  the  identification 
number  of  the  animal  make  a  good  com¬ 
bination  for  quickly  tying  the  animal. 
Grain  usually  is  fed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  animals  are  then  untied,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  can 
take  a  nibble  of  hay  at  any  time  from  the 
feed  bunks. 

This  plan  worked  out  so  well  for  our 
bred  heifers  during  last  Winter  that  we 
took  another  shed  across  the  road  and 
fixed  that  up  for  unbred  heifers.  This 
was  handled  in  practically  the  same  way. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  made  prepara¬ 
tion  for  unbred  heifers  we  settled  on  a 
definite  policy  of  supplying  a  lot  of  fresh 
air  to  all  our  young  stock.  This  meant 
a  new  calf  barn,  which  tvas  constructed 
on  our  home  farm  close  to  our  main 
milking  barn.  The  calf  barn  is  not  quite 
as  open  as  the  barns  and  sheds,  on  the 
outlying  farms.  It  is  approximately  18 
by  50  ft.,  with  a  shed  roof  running  from 
10  ft.  on  the  southern  exposure  to  6  ft. 
on  the  northern  exposure.  In  the  center 
of  the  southern  exposure  is  a  12-ft.  door 
7  ft.  in  height.  This  opening  has  both  a 
full  door  and  a  half-door  on  rollers,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  a  severe  storm  the 
full  door  can  be  closed.  Severe  storms 
are  rare,  and  ordinarily  the  animals  go 
into  this  calf  barn  at  night  and  the  half¬ 
door  is  closed,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
in  the  barn  during  the  night. 

From  a  point  5  ft.  above  the  floor  to 
the  plate  on  the  southern  exposure  is 
almost  continuous  glass  so  arranged  that 
the  windows  can  be  closed  or  opened 
readily  by  ropes  and  pulleys.  On  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  shed  are  bunks 
built  for  hay,  and  these  are  kept  full 
all  the  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
shed  is  an  alley  approximately  30  inches 
wide  with  a  row  of  stanchions  running 
along  the  inside  of  the  alley.  The  calves 
can  be  tied  up  in  these  stanchions  to  be 
fed  their  milk  or  skimmilk  and  grain. 
This  provides  that  each  animal  can  get 
what  the  caretaker  considers  is  the  right 
amount  of  nourishment.  After  feeding, 
they  are  again  turned  loose,  and  not  tied 
up  until  the  next  meal  time.  At  present 
this  calf  shed  is  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  every  calf,  so  that  some  of 
the  very  young  calves  are  kept  in  small 
box  stalls  in  the  main  barn  until  such 
time  as  animals  are  moved  from  the  calf 
shed  to  the  outlying  farm  and  placed 
with  the  unbred  heifers. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  change  comes 
over  the  youngsters  within  two  xveeks 
after  they  are  moved  out  of  the  cow  barns 
and  put  in  the  open  calf  shed.  Time  and 
again  we  have  had  calves  a  month  to  six 
weeks  old  that  were  not  doing  at  all  well 
in  the  main  barn,  and  the  change  for  the 
better  almost  seemed  to  occur  over  night, 
although  it  has  probably  taken  longer. 
When  we  have  an  opportunity  to  extend 
this  calf  shed,  we  now  plan  to  have  a 
number  of  small  box  stalls  where  we  can 
put  the  baby  calves  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  horn.  We  believe  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  will  tend  to  eliminate  those 
troubles  which  very  young  calves  seem 
almost  to  inherit. 

In  all  these  open  air  barns  the  manure 
handling  has  been  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum.  The  barns  used  for  the  growing 
heifers  and  dry  stock  are  cleaned  to  the 
floor  only  twice  yearly.  However,  straw 
is  added  every  day,  so  that  the  animals 
always  have  a  dry  place  to  rest.  The 
same  bedding  plan  is  followed  in  the  calf 
barn,  but  there  the  manure  is  moved 
about  every  two  months. 

With  our  past  experience,  we  would 
not  consider  trying  to  raise  dairy  calves 
without  the  open-air  plan.  They  are 
husky  and  vigorous.  They  take  a  lot  of 
feed,  but  tjiey  make  good  use  of  it,  and 
heifers  that  are  now  freshening  for  the 
first  time  since  the  open-air  plan  was 
adopted  are  very  much  better  in  size, 
stamsna  and-producing  ability  than  those 
that  were  raised  previously. 

Rhode  Island  Walter  a.  cook 


You  Need  a 

UNADILLA 

....the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 


Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA.  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


VETERINARY 
ADVICE 

On  treatment  of  lameness,  injuries,  acute 
spavin,  growths  and  all  horse  ailments— 
new  60c  hook,  84  pages,  handy  size,  dear 
type,  SENT  FREE.  Write  today. 

HORSEMEN  au«l  FARMERS 

Keep  KENDALL’S  handy  — 

for  lameness  and  other  horse 
troubles — acts  quickly  with¬ 
out  blistering  or  removing 
hair.  $1.25  and  05f!  sizes  at 
druggists  or  postpaid  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

16  Main  St.,Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 

keSsSXvin 

Counter  -  1  rritant 


J>*2! 


te**1 


DR.  NAYLOR'S 
_  TEAT 
DILATORS 

for  Spider.  Obstructions, 

Hard  Milkers.  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats 

Heals  the  teat 
-keeps^it  open' 

aft: 


Medicated  — 


etv 


i&L 


itV* 


sterilized, 
packed  in  medi¬ 
cated  ointment 

Don't  cut 
the  teat — use 


Dr.  Naylor’ 

Large  size  jar  mailed  postpaid  if  your  i 
cannot  supply  you. 

"  PRICE  *1.00  Write  DEPT. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS.  1 


Legs  like  this 

made  sound  again  while  horse  works — or  money 
back.  Use  the  humane,  guaranteed 

Save- tl»e- Horse  Treatment 

1,000,000  users  say  it’s  good.  Send  now  for  great-  “i 
est  horse  book  ever  given  away  —  FREE.  Tells 
how  to  locate  and  treat  all  lamenesses.  Book, 
sample  guarantee,  and  proof  that  “Save-the 
Horse"  makes  good  all  sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  Slate  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  V 

Ask  your  druggist— or  order  direct 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Segregation  of  Calving 
Cows 

If  the  discussion  of  the  agglutination 
test  for  the  B.  Abortus  Bang  has  done 
no  more  than  definitely  to  focus  the 
attention  of  cattle  breeders  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  strict  sanitation  and  of  separate 
quarters  for  cows  at  calving  time,  it  has 
been  of  value.  Many  breeders  who  do 
not  agree  that  the  agglutination  test  is 
a  satisfactory  diagnostic  agent  are  ridding 
their  herds  of  breeding  troubles  by  the 
segregation  method.  We  have  practiced 
segregation  for  the  last  10  years  and 
feel  sure  that  it  has  been  of  untold  assis¬ 
tance  to  us  in  our  breeding  operations. 

Our  most  valued  building  is  the  ma¬ 
ternity  hospital.  Formerly  it  was  used 
for  a  hoghouse,  but  with  the  increasing 
demands  from  our  retail  milk  trade  our 
'skimmilk  supply  disappeared^  and  w  p 
discontinued  raising  hogs.  We  had  felt 
for  some  time  that  our  segregation  con¬ 
ditions  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
removal  of  the  hogs  gave  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  a  hospital  of  the  type 
desired. 

The  hoghouse  was  of  the  gambrel  roof 
type,  42  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  with 
the  plate  4  ft.  from  the  floor  line,  all 
inside  measurements.  At  the  south  end 
was  a  feed  room  extending  across  the 
entire  end,  and  G  ft.  in  width.  The 
main  hoggery  was  divided  into  eight  pens, 
four  on  either  side  of  -the  alley.  These 
we  took  out  and  replaced  with  six  box 
stalls,  12  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  deep.  An 
alley  5  ft.  wide  separated  the  two  rows 
of  box  stalls.  The  floors  of  the  box  stalls 
were  paved  with  cork  brick,  which  we 
happened  to  have  on  hand.  Between  each 
stall  and  also  along  the  alley,  a  curb  was 
made  of  concrete,  G  in.  high.  Above  this 
extended  a  tight,  tongued-and-grooved, 
plank  partition,  5  ft.  in  height ;  in  other 
words,  high  enough  so  that  cows  in 
adjoining  boxes  could  not  lick;  each  other. 
Drainage  was  provided  in  each  corner 
of  the  stalls,  so  arranged  that  the  floor 
of  the  stall  could  be  made  water-tight,  if 
desired.  Sunlight  is  still  provided  by  the 
original  16  skylights,  four  in  each  pitch 
of  the  roof. 

The  feed  room  had  a  heater  for  cooking 
bog  feed,  as  well  as  some  hot  water  pipes 
running  from  it  and  through  the  barn 
to  take  off  the  chill  in  extreme  weather. 
These  we  left,  as  we  felt  that  one  or  two 
cows  alone  in  the  maternity  hospital 
would  suffer  if  there  was  not  some  heat 
supplied  on  occasion.  The  feed  room, 
however,  while  taking  care  of  the  grain 
and  water  satisfactorily,  would  not  hold 
enough  hay  and  straw,  so  we  hauled 
around  an  old  hog  shed,  14  by  16  ft.,  and 
attached  it  to  the  west  end  of  the  feed 
room.  By  raising  the  roof  we  had  a  good 
storage  shed  for  all  hay  and  straw 
needed. 

The  way  the  maternity  hospital  worked 
out  fulfilled  all  our  expectations.  About 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  a  cow  is  due  to 
calve,  she  is  moved  to  the  maternity  barn  ; 
there  she  is  kept  until  she  has  had  her 
calf,  and  long  enough  thereafter  so  that 
all  discharges  have  ceased.  Being  in  a 
tight  box  stall,  the  chances  of  spreading 
disease  germs,  if  present,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  As  a  further  precaution,  the 
alley  between  the  box  stalls  has  a  space 
some  10  ft.  in  length  that  is  always  kept 
covered  with  three  to  four  inches  of 
shavings  or  sawdust.  This  material  is 
sprinkled  often  enough  with  a  strong 
disinfectant  so  that  a  man  going  out  of 
the  hospital  must  automatically  disinfect 
his  shoes  before  proceeding  to  another 
barn. 

After  the  cow  is  entirely  clean,  and 
there  have  been  no  discharges  for  some 
days,  she  is  taken  back  to  the  milking 
barn.  Then  the  stall  she  occupied  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  A 
curb  -six  inches  high  extends  around  the 
stall,  so  that  a  basin  may  be  formed  if 
desired.  Water  to  the  depth  of  five  inches 
is  put.  in  this  basin,  disinfectant  is  added, 
and  a  man  in  rubber  boots  takes  a  broom 
and  scrubs,  the  side  walls  and  the  floor. 
The  solution  is  left  in  the  stall  for  a 
day,  and  the  walls  are  washed  down  at 
least  twice  more ;  then  the  solution  is 
drained  out,  and  the  box  stall  left  vacant 
long  enough  thoroughly  to  dry  before 
again  used.  The  box  stall  is  kept  well 
bedded  while  in  use,  straw  being  preferred 
because  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
young  calves  to  nibble  almost  anything 
and  shavings  are  not  desirable  in  a  calf’s 
digestive  tract. 

Calving  cows  should  be  separated  from 
the  main  herd  regardless  of  whether  the 
blood  test  for  abortion  is  used.  A  ma¬ 
ternity  hospital  is  desirable,  but  at  any 
rate  get  them  away  and  clean  up  after¬ 
wards.  Such  a  plan  is  no  more  than  good 
breeding  practice.  W.  A.  c. 

Rhode  Island 


N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
29,  at  the  same  time  as  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association.  Sam  F. 
Crabbe,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  president  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  will  be  pres¬ 
ent. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull  sale,  Sioux  City, 

la. 

Mar.  IS. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Iowa  State 
Show  and  Sale,  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sales  manager. 

April  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy's  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  WesJ:  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

April  8.  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Omaha 
bull  sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Breeders’ 

sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

.Tan.  15  -  17.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Trenton. 
N.  .T.  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19.  —  Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-25.  —  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Col. 

Jan.  21  -  24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-Fob.  1. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquesne  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Jan.  29. — N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  29-31. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting  Vassal*  In¬ 
stitute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-7.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
annual  meeting,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cure,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Riley. 
Sennett,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  24  -  Mar.  8.  —  Short  course  in  ice 
cream  making,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Jan.  4,  1930.) 

Market:  Beef  steers  and  vealers  strong  to  25c 
higher,  better  grades  showing  most  advance, 
top  medium-weights  $12.75,  best  yearlings  $12.50, 
bulk  $11  to  $11.75.  She  stock  sharing  advance, 
bulls  and  cutters  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $10.25 
to  $11,  beef  bulls,  $9.75  to  $10.50,  butcher  cows 
$7.50  to  $8.25,  cutters  $4.75  to  $6.  Stockers 
and  feeders  showing  little  action,  receipts  light, 
closing  about  steady,  bulk  selling  $9.50  to 
$10.25.  Calves  steady  to  weak,  top  vealers, 
$17.50.  Hogs:  Light  and  medium-weights  strong 
to  unevenly  higher,  heavies  steady  to  weak. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  4,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  44  cars;  22  Chicago,  11  Virginia,  0  Mary¬ 
land,  2  Omaha,  1  West  Virginia;  1  Tennessee, 

1  Michigan;  containing  984  head,  588  head 
trucked  in,  total  cattle  1,572  head.  813  calves, 
1,567  hogs,  167  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.- — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13; 
good,  950  to  1.100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.25;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $11.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to- 
$11.25;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  me¬ 
dium,  850  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  common,  850 
lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $S.50  to  $9.50;  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down.  $9.50  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $12.50  to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 
$12.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11 
to  $11.50;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEET)  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $40  to  $41; 
hominy,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  middlings.  $45  to 
$40;  linseed,  $64  to  $65;  gluten,  $49.50  to 
$50.50;  ground  oats,  $43  to  $44;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$03  to  $64;  hog-meal,  $49.50  to  $50.50;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $49.50  to  $50.50;  dairy  feed, 
16  per  cent,  $42  to  $43;  18  per  cent,  $44  to  $45; 
20  per  cent,  $48  to  $49;  24  per  cent,  $51.50  to 
$52.50;  25  per  cent,  $53  to  $54;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $47  to  $48;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $42  to 
$43;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $45  to  $46. 


Bells  on  Sheep 

I  am  impelled  to  write  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  sheep-killing  dogs.  My  father 
before  the  Civil  War  and  for  several 
years  after  it,  kept  a  flock  of  around  25 
sheep,  the  sidehill  lots  being  an  ideal  place 
for  them.  We  never  had  dogs  disturb 
them  when  one  carried  a  bell.  It  was  an 
old-fashioned  cowbell,  put  on  the  leader 
of  the  flock,  a  strong  ewe,  and  on  a  clear 
day  could  be  heard  one-half  mile.  With 
such  a  bell  in  a  flock  I  never  knew  the 
dogs  to  come  near  them  when  such  a  bell 
rings  among  them.  j.  n.  seelet. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Silage  or  Stalks 

Are  dried  stalks,  ground  a  substitute 
for  silage  ?  e.  f.  l. 

Pennsylvania 

There  is  no  doubt  about  silage  being 
superior.  It  is  a  substitute  for  grass. 
Cows  like  it  and  it  keeps  them  in  better 
physical  condition  than  all  dry  fodder. 
The  shredded  or  ground  dry  fodder  makes 
more  of  the  stalks  edible,  as  well  as 
removing  the  nuisance  of  stalky  manure, 
hard  to  handle  and  spread. 


No  Cow  is 
Too  Good 
to  be  milked  wt, 

with  the  BURRELL  2SS 


Single 

Tube 

System 


HE  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows  Clean” 
easier,  quicker  and  safer  than 
a  hand  milker.  Moreover,  among 
mechanical  milkers,  the  Burrell 
has  been  outstanding  for  over  two 
decades.  A  single  -  tube  system 
—  now  METAL!  Short  tubes, 
easy  washing,  clean  milk!  Send  for 
catalog  fully  describing  the  four 
exclusive  Burrell  Milker  features. 
Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 


BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 


1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B-864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sale »  List 


BROOKMEAD  FARM 


626  Land  Title  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


AUCTION  SALE 

January  23rd,  1930 

Sixty  (6C)  Head  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 

- IN  CL  UDING - 

Aged  Cows,  Two-Year-Oids,  Yoarlings  and  Heitors 
.  many  A.  R.  cows 

Federal  Accredited  Herd.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Helderberg  Slock  Farms,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  (Albany  Co.) 

Sale  will  bo  hold  In  ■  warm  barn-RAIN  or  SHINE 


'ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Tl 

Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFE  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TAUBEI.L  FARMS,  Smithvllle  Flats,  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Registered  .Guernsey 


JERSEYS 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  Weot  Hartford,  Vt.  Sec. 


For  Rpo*  TppCPvRllIl  yrs-  old*  COWARD  BERGEN. 
Sale  Acg.  Jclocy  OUll  Rosidale  *»e..  While  Plaim,  H.  Y, 


HOLSTEINS 


BALANCE  OF  HERD 

Registered  Holsteins 

—  and  — 

Grade  Guernseys 

All  young  with  C.  T.  A.  Records. 

2  SERVICE  BULLS  FARMERS  PRICES 

to  settle  estate.  Owner  died. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS  J-  !ii.M„a-T«on 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


For  Sale— HOLSTEIN  BULL 

10  months  old;  good  type,  fine  top  line,  well  marked — 
about  even — black  and  white.  Sire:  Sir  Aaggie  Mead 
Patty,  No.  624076.  Dam:  Purchase  Rose,  No.  980158. 
Price — $150  F.  O.  B.  White  Plains.  Accredited  Herd. 

OPHIR  FARM,  E.  E.  Ridout.  Sup/-,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 

Modified  accredited  area,  the  6th  in  U.  S.  Can 
generally  supply  buyers  with  anything  in  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  or 
Milking  Shorthorns  they  may  be  in  need  of.  30 
hours  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  Fieldman  and  service  without  cost  to  you, 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Salea  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

For  Sale  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  BULL  CALVES 

Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
ItllllCIv  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Ferrets 


Females,  $5.00;  males,  $4.50;  pair,  $9.00- 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C. 
O.  D.  D.  P.  McOONNELL,  Non  London,  Ohio 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSES 

One  stallion,  one  mare;  registered  stock,  young,  large 
handsome;  ready  for  work  or  breeding. 

UPWEY  FARM  Box  68  WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 


CL„il_ _  J  D__*  for  children,  also  STALLIONS: 
oneuana  ronies  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right,  i.  I.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS.  Atwster.Ohio 


|  »%  SWINE  .%  “j 

Fifth  Annual  Public  Sale 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

35  Head  Bred  Gilts.  10  Head  Young  Boars 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1930,  at  12.30  P.M. 

Sale  to  be  held  in  heated  pavilion  at  the 
farm  on  the  concrete  state  road  No.  82,  midway 
between  Coatesville,  .Pennsylvania  and  Union- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

This  draft  from  the  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Val¬ 
ley  Farm’s  herd  is  composed  chiefly  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  Zi  Bo — 1928  Ohio  State  Fair  Junior 
Champion.  The  gilts  are  bred  to  three  out¬ 
standing  young  boars— a  son  of  Silver  King,  a 
son  of  The  Ranger  and  a  son  of  Champion  Bill, 
which  was  Junior  Champion  at  the  1929  Ohio 
State  Fair.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY. 

Mortonville,  Pennsylvania. 


Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMAD1NE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  20  to  60  lbs.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheewold,  Delaware. 


DIFO  Poland  China,  Chester  White  and  ITuroe* 
1  luj  Good  growthy  pigs  of  any  of  the  above  breeds. 

4  weeks  old— Price  $3.50  each,  shipped  C.  O.  1). 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass.— Tel.  0B88-M 

REG.  DUROC  SWINEJJS 

F.  M.  Partington  Son  -  Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Rip  Tvnp  Poland*  Three  Boars  for  sale— all  ready 
°*S  *jH"  rWldlHI®  for  service.  Good  ones,  S30 
each.  With  pedigree.  G.  S.  HALL.  Farmdale,  Ohio 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  $8.00  each.  Ped 
V  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $15.00.  R.  HILL.  Senna  F«lli,  u.  r' 

f  .%  DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Rea!  aces”  of  Dogdom 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  aDd 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Wept.  R,  Monticello,  lone 

fill  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6>  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PEPS 

Black.  II.  HADDEN,  Graham*  vllle,  New  York 

Cheat  DANES— Splendid  watch  dogs  and  companions. 
u  Harlequins— Male  or  female,  $75.  Blacks— Male  or 
female,  $85.  A.  K.  C.  eligible.  FARMHOLM.  New  Pellz.  N.  T. 

1 00ft  KlAtlfl  Kpilfipl  offers  a  Reg.  White  Male 
1UUU  lMdllU  JYCimei  Collie,  8  months  old.  Price, 
$25.00*  N.  W.  BARRETT  -  .Clayton,  New  York 

f«LLIE  and  FOX  TEKRIEK  PUPS— Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  COLLIE  PUPS — from  a  registered  female, 
u  $6.00.  Also  brood  matron.  II.  IIUKI),  Thorndike,  Me. 

/"'MILLIE  PUPI’IKS — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
V>»  greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

COR  sale— Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised 
i  Illustrated  circular.  REAM  WINEERO,  Cbimkenburg,  Pi 

A  fro/7/i/oc  4  mos-  oId-  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier. 
CUU1C5  6mos.  8HAUTS1UE  FA  KM,  Madison.  N.Y. 

PEDIGREED  GREY  MALE  POLICE  PUPPY— $15  00. 
A  Intelligent,  healthy.  J.  RATHMELL,  Hoekessin,  Del. 

RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  (or  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $25.$0.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50,00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  $80.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


PEDIGREED  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

from  registered  stock,  $2  up.  R.  NUTTALL,  Tams  Riser,  R.  J. 


FUR  RABBITS 


Selected,  pedigreed  stock. 
SMALL  STOCK  EXCHANGE; 
K.  2  Auburn,  N.  ¥• 


SHEEP 


700  BRED  EWES 

FOR  SALE— 600  extra  large,  choice  quality  black  faced 
ewes,  yearlings,  2s  ,  3s  and  4-year-olds.  Also  200  large 
sized  Michigan  Delaine  Yearling  Ewes.  ALMOND  B. 

CHAPMAN  *  SONS,  So.  Rookwood,  Mich. 


AUCTION  SALE 

Registered  American  and  Deiaine  Merinos 

Entire  flock— bred  ewes,  yearling  ewes,  rams  and 
yearling  rams  will  be  sold  at 

1  P.  M..  Thursday,  February  20,  1930 

LEONAItiJ  F.  KEQUA 

Bonnie  View  Farm  Sehodaek  Landing:,  N.  Y. 


10  Rog^i'sTo  r  e°d  Rambouillet  Ewes  A  Priced1  torseeTieB' 

G,  D.  &  B.  S.  TOWNSEND  Interlaken,  N.  V. 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS 


HEREFORD  SHOW  BULLS 

Five  real  herd  headers.  From  accredited  herd. 
Disposal  owing  to  death  of  owner. 

Inquire — II,  O.  Heresford,  Manager 
B.  W.  GAGE’S  STOCK  FAKMS,  Delanson,  N.  V. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonville,  Penna. 
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Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  o 
Account  D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  RALE  BY 


Book 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Dairy  Profits  or  Dairy 
Losses  ? 

BY  SUMNER  I).  HOLLIS 

The  factors  that  determine  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  dairy 
business  are  many  and  varied  and  con¬ 
sidered  individually  often  appear  small 
and  insignificant,  yet  an  analysis  of  the 
business  of  a  successful  dairy  farm,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  unsuccessful 
farm,  often  illuminates  these  factors 
dearly. 

Dairying,  while  a  business  of  steady 
and  regular  income  is,  nevertheless,  a 
business  of  close  profits.  For  some  un¬ 
known  reason  the  consumer  of  milk  has 
never  been  educated  to  accept  gracefully 
an  increase  in  price.  The  same  consum¬ 
er  accepts  without  question  price  changes 
in  nearly  all  other  commodities  that  he 
purchases,  but  an  increase  of  one  cent 
per  quart  in  milk  invariably  results  in  a 
curtailment  of  consumption,  and  requires 
a  considerable  period  to  readjust  itself. 

During  the  past  decade,  dairy  farmers 
in  the  East  have  faced  a  particularly  try¬ 
ing  situation.  Dairy  profits  have  been 
closer  than  ever  before.  The  price  of 
feed,  labor  and  cows  has  been  high,  and 
the  price  of  milk  has  been  relatively  low. 
Improved  transportation  facilities  have 
placed  the  dairyman  in  a  position  where 
an  increased  price  would  subject  his  fluid 
milk  markets  to  competition  from  the 
butter  producing  regions  of  the  West. 
The  butter  producing  farmers  of  the  West 
need  only  the  stimulus  of  a  price  increase 
in  the  fluid  milk  market  to  induce  them 
to  divert  their  milk  into  these  markets 
instead  of  manufacturing  it  into  butter. 
The  glass-lined  tank  car  makes  possible 
this  change  in  western  marketing- 
methods. 

If,  then,  there  is  little  hope  of  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer  increasing  his  profits  through 
price  increases,  he  is  faced  with  the  one 
alternative  of  securing  his  profit  by  de¬ 
creasing  his  production  costs.  Along  this 
line  there  is  room  for  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  practices  that  are  being  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  average  "dairy  farm.  The 
methods  and  practices  of  grandfather's 
day  are  long  since  obsolete,  and  the  whole 
problem  resolves  itself  into  one  of  busi¬ 
ness  management.  The  modern  dairy¬ 
man  must  be  as  thorough-going  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  as  his  brother  or  cousin  who 
heads  the  successful  city  business.  lie 
must  know  his  costs  and  he  must  find 
ways  of  reducing  them. 

According  to  figures  obtqjned  by  a 
national  survey,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  cows  in  the  United  States  fail  to 
produce  enough  milk  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  feed,  another  third  make  only  a 
small  profit  over  their  feed  costs  and  the 
remaining  third,  (which  are  the  really 
profitable  cows),  are  obliged  to  carry  the 
other  two-thirds,  which  readily  accounts 
for  one  of  the  reasons  for  small  profit  in 
the  dairy  business.  Few  dairymen  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  keep  produc¬ 
tion  records,  know  the  actual  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  individual  cows  in  their 
herds. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  in  visiting  a 
farm  where  records  were  being  started  for 
the  first  time,  asked  the  dairyman  to 
point  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best 
producing  cow  in  his  herd.  The  man  in¬ 
dicated  an  animal  that  was  producing 
well  at  that  particular  time,  having 
freshened  only  a  month  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  record  keeping.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  it  was  found  on  studying 
the  records  that  this  particular  cow  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  little  over  6,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  the  entire  year.  Scarcely  enough 
to  pay  her  feed  bill.  Her  year's  work 
showed  that  for  the  first  three  months  ot¬ 
her  lactation  period  she  produced  well, 
but,  immediately  after  breeding,  began  to 
slow  up  on  production  and  had  a  dry 
period  of  three  months.  The  best  produc¬ 
ing  cow  in  this  particular  herd  totalled  a 
little  over  0,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  the  year, 
yet  she  had  always  been  considered  as 
only  an  ordinary  cow  by  the  owner.  At 
no  time  in  the  year  was  she  a  spectacular 
producer,  yet  month  after  month  her  pro¬ 
duction  continued  almost  constant  and 
she  had  a  dry  period  of  only  three  weeks 
before  freshening  again.  Running  a  dairy 
farm  without  records  is  like  sailing  a  ship 
without  a  compass.  The  operator  can 
never  be  sure  where  he  is  going,  nor 
whether  he  will  ever  arrive  at  his  desti¬ 
nation.  Lack  of  records  is  a  second  rea¬ 
son  for  small  profits  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  is  a  ready  excuse  for  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Few  busy  dairy  farmers  have  the 
time  to  weigh  the  milk  and  figure  produc¬ 
tion  records,  but  this  excuse  is  at  best  a 
poor  one.  The  cow-testing  association 
record  furnishes  a  i-eliable  and  accurate 
check  on  the  production,  feed  cost  and 
profit  or  loss  of  the  indivdiual  cows  in 
the  herd,  and,  while  some  men  argue  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  testing, 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
smaller  the  income  from  the  herd,  the  less 
can  the  owner  afford  not  to  be  a  member 
of  the  association  and  have  the  benefits 
of  records  on  his  individuals. 

The  practice  of  raising  heifers  to  fill 
necessary  replacements  in  the  herd,  in¬ 
stead  of  depending  upon  the  cow  market 
for  replacements,  is  one  that  has  increased 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  and  is  a 
practice  to  be  highly  commended.  Just 
how  much  this  increase  in  raising  heif¬ 
ers  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
replacements  and  the  extremely  high 
price,  instead  of  a  desire  to  breed  better 
animals,  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  the 
supply  of  dairy  cows  reaches  a  normal  or 
excess  number,  will  these  same  dairy 
farmers  return  to  their  former  practice 


of  purchasing  replacements?  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  is  unsound.  Few  dairy  farmers  will 
sell  the  best  cows  in  their  herds  if  they 
plan  to  continue  in  the  dairy  business, 
and,  if  only  the  poorer  type  of  cows  are 
sold  on  the  market,  then,  by  the  same 
token,  only  the  poorer  type  of  cows  can 
be  purchased  by  the  farmer  in  need  of  re¬ 
placements. 

It  has  been  definitely  proven  that 
‘"like  begets  like,”  that  the  dairy  cow  re¬ 
ceives  the  greater  part  of  her  production 
characteristics  from  her  sire,  and  that 
likewise  the  sire  receives  the  ability  to 
transmit  production  qualities  from  his 
dam.  If  then  the  dairyman  is  careful  to 
raise  heifers  from  his  best  cows  only,  and 
to  have  those  heifers  sired  by  a  bull  with 
known  production  records,  he  may  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  continue  to  increase  the 
production  of  his  herd.  Not  so,  however, 
if  he  depends  upon  the  cow  market  for 
replacements  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
production  breeding  of  the  animals  he 
purchases.  Such  lack  of  knowledge  is 
another  reason  for  the  close  profit  in 
dairying. 

Disease  takes  a  heavy  annual  toll  from 
most  of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  country. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  diseases 
known  as  tuberculosis  and  contagious 
abortion.  No  dairy  cow  affected  with 
tuberculosis  or  contagious  abortion  can 
long  continue  to  be  a  profitable  producer 
in  the  herd.  Any  disease  that  taxes  the 
vitality  of  the  animal,  reflects  itself  in 
the  milk  pail,  and  frequently  it  has  been 


found  that  15  good  healthy  animals  would 
produce  more  over  a  period  of  years  than 
a  herd  of  20  animals  where  some  of  the 
number  were  affected  with  tuberculosis 
and  abortion.  The  disease  factor  is  a 
marked  and  important  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  profit  or  loss  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness'. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the 
passing  of  the  horse  has  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  dairy  business  in  the 
type  of  hay  that  is  being  fed  to  the  cows. 
In  the  days  of  the  horse,  there  was  a  keen 
demand  for  Timothy  hay  in  the  city  mar¬ 
kets,  for  horse  feeding,  and  good  prices 
were  obtainable.  Most  of  the  hay  of  this 
type  was  saved  for  such  markets  and  the 
shorter  mixed  grasses  were  fed  to  the 
cows.  Today  with  practically  no  demand 
for  Timothy  hay  in  the  city  market,  many 
farmers  still  continue  to  grow  it  and  have 
no  way  of  disposing  of  it,  except  to  feed 
it  to  the  cows.  As  a  cow  hay,  Timothy  is 
poor  indeed  and  can  only  result  in  low¬ 
ered  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
good  mixed  grasses,  having  a  liberal  per¬ 
centage  of  clover  make  a  hay  that  is  high 
in  feeding  value  and  will  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction.. 

Clover,  Alfalfa,  Soy  beans  and  all  of 
the  legumes  are  high  in  protein  and  will 
enable  the  dairyman  to  save  on  the  cost 
of  his  grain  bill.  The  type  of  hay  fed  to 
dairy  cattle  has  a  marked  influence  on 
the  cost  of  production. 

On  farms  where  dairy  profits  are 
smallest,  one  usually  finds  on  analysis 


that  the  greater  part  of  the  cows  freshen 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer  months,  and 
that  no  atempt  is  made  to  regulate  pro¬ 
duction.  Cows  freshening  at  this  period 
have  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
heavy  production  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lactation  period  and  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  for  continuing  it  over  a  long 
period.  The  Spring  freshened  cow  goes 
out  on  pasture  where  the  natural  effect  of 
the  fresh  green  grass  is  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction  and  cause  her  to  put  her  entire 
energy  into  milk  flow.  As  the  pasture 
shortens  the  animal  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  production  on  a  less  stimu¬ 
lating  feed,  as  her  reserve  strength  has 
already  been  drawn  upon,  and  the  return 
to  dry  feed  in  the  Fall  finds  a  cow  that 
is  able  to  produce  only  a  relatively  small 
milk  yield  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  lactation  period. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  price  of  milk  is 
usually  lower  in  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  and  the  greatest  amount  of  sur¬ 
plus  is  experienced.  If  the  heaviest  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cow  is  made  during  the 
period  of  lowest  prices,  there  can"  only 
be  one  logical  result  and  that  is  a  lower 
income  from  the  animal  during  the  year. 

Consider  the  Fall-freshened  cow  on  the 
other  hand.  She  begins  her  period  of 
greatest  production  at  a  time  when  milk 
prices  are  highest  and  the  amount  of  sur¬ 
plus  on  the  market  is  at  its  lowest.  After 
milking  for  a  period  of  several  months 
and  coming  to  the  time  when  she  would 
naturally  begin  to  reduce  her  milk  flow. 


daJl 

srnJl  , 


LETTER  from  Son !  As  Mother  reads,  Dad  learns  that  his 
boy  has  just  earned  a  grade  of  94  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  .  .  . 
that  he  has  just  picked  up  an  inside  pointer  on  the  curing  of 
alfalfa  .  .  .  that  he  has  just  the  most  lovely  new  girl  .  .  .  and 
finally,  at  the  close  .  .  .  “tell  Dad  to  remember  me  to  the  cows 
that  sent  me  to  college.”  This  good-natured  remark  probably 
takes  Dad  back  to  the  last  words  he  said  to  Son  the  day  he  left, 
“Boy,  it’s  the  cows,  not  me,  that  are  sending  you  to  college.” 


Son  will  bring  many  new  things  back 
home.  Among  them,  of  course,  will 
be  new  pointers  on  ways  of  feeding. 
He  will  know  why  Cow  Chow  is  such 
a  good  feed,  though  Dad  long  ago 
learned  the  thing  he  wanted  to  know 
about  Cow  Chow  .  .  .  simply  that  it’s 
just  goodfeed  !  *  i  <  This  he  learned 
by  giving  Cow  Chow  the  severest  test 


known .  . .  the  test  of  actual  feeding. 
What  he  discovered  can  best  be  told 
by  reprinting  in  part  a  recent  news 
item  which  read:  “A  national  survey 
of  323,801  cows,  fed  all  sorts  of  feeds, 
reveals  that  Purina  Cow  Chow  pro¬ 
duces  one  extra  quart  of  milk  per  cow 
daily  at  no  extra  cost.”  That’s  enough 
to  send  hundreds  of  Sons  to  college ! 
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LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM 

Showing  Brooder  House  in  fore¬ 
ground  and  dairy  barns  in  back . 
Other  poultry  houses  not  shown. 


continuous  test! 

the  Improved  farm  Chick  Starter 


she  is  turned  out  on  pasture  and  receives 
the  stimulus  of  the  fresh  green  grass, 
which  gives  a  sudden  and  marked  increase 
in  her  milk  flow  and  produces  in  effect 
a  second  freshening  period  in  her  year. 
Such  favorable  conditions  can  result  only 
in  an  increased  income  from  her  product 
during  the  year. 

Production  can  be  regulated  by  breed¬ 
ing  the  cows  to  freshen  at  the  desired 
time,  but  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
allowing  the  bull  to  run  with  the  herd. 
Keep  the  bull  in  the  barn  and  freshening 
dates  can  be  easily  regulated.  Lack  of  this 
regulation  can  mean  only  one  thing,  a 
reduction  of  profits  in  the  dairy  business. 

(tone  are  the  days  of  grandfather’s 
methods  in  dairying.  The  modern  success¬ 
ful  dairyman  must  be  a  business  man, 
ever  alert,  with  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  production  and  costs,,  and  his  mind 
busy  on  problems  of  changing  conditions 
and  demands  on  his  business.  This  type 
of  farmer  is  increasing  on  our  eastern 
farms,  and,  with  the  advent  of  this 
changed  type  of  thinking  and  changed 
practices!  of  business  management,  will 
come  a  more  prosperous  dairy  industry, 
a  more  prosperous  farming  community, 
a  better  and  more  comfortable  farm  home 
and  a  general  betterment  of  all  business 
conditions,  for  the  latter  is  dependent 
upon  the  former,  and  in  no  case  can 
mercantile  industry  continue  to  prosper 
for  a  long  period  unless  there  is  a 
prosperous  agriculture  for  its  foundation. 


The  Buff  Minorca  Fowl 

The  Buff  Minorca  fowl  was  originated 
a  few  years  earlier  than  1915.  In  that 
year  several  breeders  -were  advertising 
them. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Buffs,  Minorcas  were  bred  in  only  the 
Blacks  and  Whites.  However,  the  dark 
shanks  and  black  pinfeathers  of  the 
Blacks  deterred  many  from  raising  them. 
Although  the  Black  Minorcas  were  fa¬ 
mous  for  being  fine  layers  of  very  large 
white  eggs,  at  the  time  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Buffs  the  White  Minorca  en¬ 
joyed  little  popularity.  Within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  White  Minorca 
has  become  very  popular. 

The  Buff  Minorca  came  of  crosses  of 
Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  By  careful 
culling,  selection  and  mating  of  the 
products  of  these  crosses  a  pure  buff  fowl 
with  Minorca  shape  and  utility  charac¬ 
teristics  was  produced. 

The  dash  of  Oprington  blood  in  the 
Buffs  has  made  their  combs  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  other  Minorca  varieties. 
This  is  an  advantage,  as  the  smaller 
comb  does  not  freeze  so  easily  in  severe 
Winter  weather. 

The  table  qualities  of  the  Buffs  are  also 
improved  because  of  the  Orpington  blood 
in  them.  Well-grown  pullets  of  the  Buff 
Minorca  variety  begin  to  lay  at  about 
614  months  of  age.  The  pullets  produce 
large  white  eggs.  Grown  pullets  should 
weigh  5  lbs.  apiece  or  more.  Old  hens, 
G  lbs.  each  or  better. 

When  sold  on  the  market  most  poul¬ 
try  dealers  will  pay  as  much  for  Buff 
Minorcas  as  for  Rocks  or  Reds.  A  few 
poultry  buyers  want  to  pay  only  Leg¬ 
horn  prices  for  them. 

I  have  received  correspondence  about 
Buff  Minorcas  from  such  distant  States 
as  Maine,  California,  Texas  and  Florida. 
Also  Canada  and  Cuba.  This  indicates 
how  widely  distributed  the  breed  has  be¬ 
come.  There  are  many  farm  flocks  of 
this  variety  through  the  Middle  West. 

The  Buff  Minorca  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  who  want  a  chicken 
laying  a  white  egg,  but  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  White  Leghorn.  Any  poultry- 
man  who  wants  to  raise  high-grade  stock 
and  sell  it  for  breeding  purposes  will  find 
Buff  Minorcas  profitable. 

Ohio.  R.  F.  HENDERSON. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  have  a  chicken  coop,  20x20  ft.,  hous¬ 
ing  100  White  Rock  pullets.  It  seems 
to  be  damp,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  not 
doing  as  well  as  they  should  for  laying. 
Could  you,  suggest  something  that  would 
do  away  with  this  dampness?  The  house 
faces  south.  An  opening  5x3  ft.  is  cov¬ 
ered  at  night  by  a  muslin  curtain  but 
open  during  the  day.  There  are  two 
windows  in  the  south  or  front  414x2%  ft., 
closed  at  all  times  during  cold  weather. 
The  building  is  9  ft.  high  in  front  and 
ft.  high  in  the  back.  It  has  a  ce- 
ment  floor  with  good  drainage.  It  is 
constructed  out  of  matched  lumber  and 
slate  surfaced  roofing.  The  floor,  side 
walls  and  roof  are  damp  all  the  time  in 
cold  weather  or  as  soon  as  we  have  freez¬ 
ing  weather  so  that  frost  will  form  on  the 
inside,  then  melt  and  be  damp.  w.  s. 

New  York! 

Such  a  building  as  you  describe  should 
not  be  excessively  damp  in  cold  weather 


or  have  frost  collecting  upon  the  interior ; 
if  this  occurs,  it  is  without  doubt  because 
the  front  is  kept  closed  so  much  of  the 
time  that  the  air  'of  the  interior  becomes 
saturated  with  moisture  from  the  bodies 
of  the  hens  and,  freezing  upon  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  walls,  appears  as  frost.  This 
frost  does  not  come  through  the  walls 
from  the  outside ;  it  is  the  moisture  upon 
the  inside  that  has  not  been  allowed  to 
escape  and,  consequently,  collects  and 
freezes  when  the  outside  temperature 
goes  low  enough.  The  remedy  is  more 
ventilation,  and,  in  a  building  like  yours, 
this  is  brought  about  by  keeping  the  open 
front  open. 

Cuxffains  may  be  used  to  keep  driving- 
storms  out  but  they  should  not  be  used 
to  keep  the  interior  warm.  Cold,  dry  air 
does  not  injure  fowls  unless  so  cold  as  to 
freeze  their  combs,  and,  in  a  dry  atmos¬ 


phere,  it  has  to  be  pretty  cold  to  do  this. 
Cold,  wet  air  is  injurious  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  should  be  to  keep  the  air  of  the  in¬ 
terior  as  dry,  even  if  as  cold,  as  the  air 
outside. 

It  would  be  better  if  many  well-built 
poultry  houses,  such  as  yours,  did  not* 
have  curtains.  The  temptation  to  u§e 
them  on  cold  days  is  too  great.  For  very 
temporary  use  in  time  of  storm  or  on  a 
very  cold  night  they  are  useful,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  poultry 
house  cannot  be  long  shut  up  without  be* 
coming  damp.  It  may  be  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  also  that  a  perfect  system  of  venti¬ 
lation  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  One 
has  to  make  the  best  of  the  systems  that 
we  have,  and,  of  these,  the  “open  front” 
has  been  found  the  most  generally  ap¬ 
plicable.  m.  b!  d. 


Farm  and  Household 
Equipment  Show 

The  .State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Farmingdale  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  Farm  Equipment  Show  on  Feb.  5-7. 
The  exhibits  will  include  new  and  im¬ 
proved  types  of  farm  and  garden  trac¬ 
tors,  farm  implements,  land  clearing 
equipment,  shop  tools,  electric  apparatus 
for  the  farm  home,  lighting  plants,  wa¬ 
ter  supply  and  refrigeration  systems  and 
various  other  devices  of  interest  to  the 
farm  and  suburban  home.  Improved 
models  of  potato  raising  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  two-row  planters,  two-row  dig¬ 
gers,  tractor  cultivators,  power  diggers 
and  mechanical  potato  pickers  will  be  of 
interest  to  potato  growers. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment,  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  poultry  problems,  fruit  growing, 
and  animal  husbandry,  and  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  women  have  been  arranged. 


Another  high  mark  in  feeding  value  has  been 
set  at  your  Larro  Research  Farm  —  Larro 
Chick  Starter  has  been  improved .  For 
four  years  a  vast  army  of  users  have  found 
Larro  Chick  Starter  the  ”last  word”  in  success¬ 
ful  chick  feeding  but  now  it  is  even  better . 

Exhaustive  tests  at  your  Larro  Research  Farm 
make  this  improvement  possible.  This  great 
farm  is  working  for  you  day  and  night.  Not  a 
day  has  passed  in  seven  years  that  chick  mashes 
of  all  kinds  have  not  been  on  test  on  this  farm. 

Scores  of  different  feed  combinations,  many 
containing  the  so  called  "new”  ingredients  have 
been  tested  and  retested  on  95,000  chickens  in 
the  past  four  years.  But  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  "new”  ingredients  that  would  im¬ 
prove  Larro  Chick  Starter;  nor  have  we  been 
able  to  dispense  with  any  ingredient  which  it 
previously  contained.  But  a  careful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  proportion  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  it  already  contained  has  produced  the 
improved  Larro  Chick  Starter — a  distinctly 
better  feed  in  the  all  important  feature  of 
rapid  growth  and  bone  and  body  development. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING 


$15.00  More  Profit  Per  Ton 
For  Ton 

Tests  under  actual  farm  conditions  have  proved 
repeatedly  that  the  improved  Larro  Chick 
Starter  will  produce  at  least  50  pounds  more 
chick  weight  per  ton  of  feed.  With  chicks  worth 
only  30c  per  pound  this  means  an  increased 
profit  of  $15.00  per  ton— 75c  greater 
profit  per  IOO  ib.  bag.  A  noteworthy 
improvement  certainly  when  you  consider  the 
high  profit  over  feed  cost  that  Larro  feeders 
have  already  been  getting. 

Lhe  Larro  Research  Farm  will  continue  to 
work  for  you — always  searching  for  better  feeds 
but  no  change  in  any  Larro  Formula  will  be 
made  until  it  has  been  proved  definitely  to 
be  a  change  for  the  better.  We  repeat  our 
promise  of  long  standing.  The  Larro 
Formula  will  not  be  changed  unless  a 
better  one  can  be  found.  If  it  is  found 
you  will  be  told  about  it.  The  quality 
of  Larro  will  never  be  lowered  as 
long  us  Larro  is  made. 

COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour  Adds  a  Yew  Delight  to 
Home  Baking.  Ask  Tour  Larro  Dealer • 
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With  the  Livestock 


Holstein -Friesian  Cattle.  —  Grade 
and  purebred  Holstein-Friesians  greatly 
outnumber  the  cattle  of  other  breeds  in 
the  East  as  a  whole.  In  this  area  we 
have  a  great  wealth  of  heredity  elements 
and  values  in  grade  or  non-pedigree  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  with  which  to  produce 
useful  cross-bred  cattle.  Hundreds  of 
cows  that  are  not  satisfactorily  produc¬ 
tive  at  the  pail  in  pedigree  herds,  and 
those  that  give  low  yearly  averages  of 
milk  in  good  grade  herds  would  bear  and 
raise  large,  well-formed  calves,  if  they 
were  bred  to  good  bulls  of  the  beef  breeds. 
Since  these  calves  would  be  abundantly 
nourished  by  their  dams,  they  would  sell 
at  high  or  top  prices  on  the  veal  market. 
Prime  to  choice  veals  from  nearby  regions 
sold  at  $1S.50  to  $19  a  cwt.  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  New  York  City  on  Dec. 
30.  In  most  cases,  cows  that  are  best 
adapted  to  producing  big  veals,  are  com¬ 
paratively  poor  milkers  in  dairy  herds 
on  which  milk  records  are  kept.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  cows  are  so  valuable 
for  bearing  and  raising  cross-bred  calves 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  send  them  to  the 
butcher,  unless  they  are  unhealthy,  in¬ 
jured.  defective  or  far  advanced  in  age. 

Two  -  Purpose  Characteristics.  — 
About  20  years  ago  the  Holstein-Friesian 
pedigree  record  association  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  in  which  the  dual-purpose  (or  milk- 
and-meat)  characteristics  of  the  breed 
were  described  and  praised.  At  that  time 
and  for  some  years  later,  a  western  dairy 
journal  repeatedly  declared  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  dual-purpose  cow. 
Its  favorite  phrase  of  ridicule  was  that 
she  was  a  “myth.”  Dairying  was  de¬ 
veloping  rapidly  as  a  specialty.  Leaders 
in  the  industry  were  advocating  spe¬ 
cialized  dairy  breeds.  The  Brown  Swiss, 
which  had  long  been  officially  classified 
as  a  dual-purpose  breed,  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  was  officially 
shifted  over  into  the  specialized  dairy 
class.  The  unanswerable  arguments  and 
convincing  demonstrations  made  for  more 
than  a  generation  by  the  breeders  and 
friends  of  Red  Polls  and  Devons  as  dual- 
purpose  cattle  were  ignored  by  the  pros¬ 
pering  proponents  of  specialization.  As 
to  the  old  “Durham”  (or  Shorthorn), 
which  was  the  dependable  beef-and-milk 
cow  of  our  grandfathers,  the  advocates  of 
one-purpose  cattle  contended  that  she 
was  extinct,  and  could  never  “come  back.” 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  as  the 
trend  in  dairying  was  strong  toward  spe¬ 
cialization,  the  Holstein-Friesian  circu¬ 
lar  should  promptly  have  been  killed  by 
a  conspiracy  of  silence.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  an  honest  and  a  useful  statement  of 
facts,  for  Holstein-Friesians  were  and 
still  are  larger  or  heavier  and  meatier 
than  cattle  of  other  dairy  breeds,  but 
their  meat  is  not  “beef,”  nor  is  it  so  good 
in  beefy  quality  as  that  of  Ayrshires.  On 
the  basis  of  size  or  weight,  however,  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesians  lead,  and,  since  cattle  sell 
by  the  pound,  bigness  that  isn't  too  coarse 
and  “wasty”  is  valuable  to  the  producer. 

Black-and-White  Resources. — Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  calves  that  have  had  some 
milk  feeding  possess  the  size  and  quality 
that  command  good  prices  as  veals.  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  cows  that  haven’t  been  ex¬ 
cessively  line-bred  for  specialized  milk 
production  are  noted  for  their  size,  sub¬ 
stance  and  stamina.  The  biggest  oxen  at 
the  1929  Danbury  Fair  in  Connecticut 
were  a  “pair”  of  Holstein-Friesians.  In 
1920  Holstein-Friesians  and  their  grades 
in  the  United  States  numbered  11,069.000 
followed  by  Jerseys  and  their  grades  with 
9.554,000.  Guernseys  were  third  with  1,- 
993,000  head,  Ayrshires  fourth  with  412,- 
000,  Brown  Swiss  fifth  with  170,000,  and 
Dutch  Belted  sixth  with  157,000.  In  the 
past  10  years  Holstein-Friesian  prepon¬ 
derance  in  numbers  has  probably  been 
maintained,  if  not  increased.  Our  black- 
and-white  cattle  resources,  in  the  East  in 
particular,  have  not  been  utilized  to  any 
considerable  extent  from  a  meat-making 
standpoint.  Holstein-Friesian  cows  pos¬ 
sess  high  value  for  cross-bred  veal  pro¬ 
duction.  If  bred  to  good  beef  bulls, 
thousands  of  these  cows  would  raise 
calves  that  could  be  grown  out  and  fed 
on  the  farm.  These  calves  at  18  to  24 
months  of  age,  would  yield  good  grades 
of  meat.  It  seems  to  me  that  farmers 
who  are  in  a  position  and  location  to  car¬ 
ry  on  a  side-line  like  this  could  make  it 


profitable.  It  could  hardly  be  less  profit¬ 
able  than  dairying  at  average  fluid  milk 
prices  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

Hereford-Holstein  Crossing. — Rus¬ 
sell  W.  Duck,  at  Syracuse  University,  in 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  grading  up  a 
Hereford  herd  based  on  a  Holstein- 
Friesian  she-stoek  foundation.  He  writes : 
“We  bought  some  grade  Holstein  heif¬ 
ers,  and  grew  them  out  cheaply  on  rough- 
age  and  pasture.  We  are  breeding  them 
to  a  Hereford  bull.  The  cross-bred  heif¬ 
ers  from  this  mating  will  be  bred  to  an¬ 
other  Hereford  sire,  and  their  progeny 
will  produce  50  per  cent  possibilities  for 
the  segregation  of  the  recessive  red  col¬ 
or,  and  after  that  this  grade  Hereford 
herd  will  breed  true,  all  the  calves  show¬ 
ing  the  characteristic  Hereford  markings, 
and  possessing  fair  to  good  beef  type  and 
conformation.” 

Here  is  an  example  of  using  Holstein- 
Friesian  she-stock  as  the  foundation  for 
a  grade  beef  herd.  It  is  interesting  as 
an  experiment,  A  farmer,  however,  who 
desired  to  establish  a  beef  herd,  without 
experimenting  and  waiting  for  several 
years,  probably  would  prefer  to  begin 
with  a  few  purebred  or  grade  beef  heif¬ 
ers  or  young  cows  in  calf.  They  are 
relatively  cheap  at  current  average  prices. 
In  the  third  and  subsequent  generations 
of  cattle  from  the  foundation  used  by 
Prof.  Duck,  the  Holstein-Friesian  in¬ 
fluence  will  so  far  have  spent  itself  that 


the  herd  will  “breed  true,”  from  a  grade 
Hereford  standpoint.  In  building  up  a 
beef  herd  on  Holstein-Friesian  she-stock, 
Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  would  suit  some 
men  better  than  Hereford  or  Shorthorn 
bulls,  because,  first  there  is  no  important 
color-clash  between  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
Holsteins ;  second,  Aberdeen-Angus  are 
highly  specialized  beef  cattle,  and,  third, 
Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  would  sire  very  few 
calves  with  horns. 

Shortiiorn-Holstein  Crossing.  —  A. 
O.  C.,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  (Dec. 
27)  :  “I  have  30  Holstein-Friesians, 
young  and  old,  mostly  purebreds  but  none 
registered.  We  lose  two  or  three  every 
year  from  garget  or  old  age,  and  they 
don’t  bring  much  for  beef.  I  recently 
read  an  article  praising  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  highly  as  dual-purpose  cattle.  What 
do  you  think  of  crossing  a  good  purebred 
Milking  Shorthorn  bull  on  these  Hol- 
steifis?  I  should  also  like  to  get  two 
heifers  or  cows,  so  as  to  work  toward  a 
purebred  herd.  I  have  been  studying 
over  going  into  beef  cattle  exclusively  for 
years,  and  had  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed 
in  mind ;  but  we  have  a  market  for  A 
grade  milk,  and  I  have  invested  so  much 
in  equipment  for  dairying  that  I  don’t 
believe  I  can  afford  to  do  it.  I  have  read 
that  a  Milking  Shorthorn  would  keep  fat 
on  what  would  make  a  Holstein  poor.” 

In  a  case  like  A.  O.  C.’s,  I  would  not 
cross  a  Milking  Shorthorn  sire  on  the 
Holsteins,  because,  from  a  beef  stand¬ 
point,  the  resulting  progeny  would  run 
too  strongly  to  the  dairy  type.  Better 
results  could  reasonably  be  expected  if 
he  were  to  use  a  good,  short-legged  Short¬ 
horn  bull  of  outstanding  beef  type.  They 
would  be  still  better  if  he  were  to  use  an 
Aberdeen-Angus  bull.  My  grounds  for 
this  statement  are  briefly  indicated  in  a 
preceding  paragraph.  The  calves  from 
this  cross  could  be  milk-fed  and  sold  as 


veals,  or  they  could  be  grown  out  and 
moderately  fed  for  beef.  If  the  heifers 
among  the  first-cross  calves  were  bred  to 
a  good  Aberdeen-Angus  bull,  unrelated  to 
them,  their  offspring  would  show  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  over  their  dams  in 
beef  type.  If  the  heifers  among  the  sec¬ 
ond-cross  calves  were  in  turn  bred  to  a 
different  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  of  bloeky 
build  and  close  to  the  ground,  their  calves 
would  strike  a  creditable  average  in  beef 
conformation,  feeding  ability,  and  quality 
of  flesh.  Upgrading  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  only  slow  work,  but  the  use 
of  an  inferior  or  ill-chosen  bull  at  any 
stage  in  it  would  discourage  a  beginner, 
and  increase  and  complicate  his  difficul¬ 
ties.  But  all  these  risks  and  more  are 
assumed  by  the  man  who  begins  with 
purebreds.  For  a  beginner  with  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  the  chief  value  of  upgrading  from  a 
dairy  cow  foundation  lies  in  the  practical 
training  that  it  gives  him. 

With  two  good  Milking  Shorthorn  heif¬ 
ers  or  cows,  bought  soon  after  being  bred. 
A.  O.  C.  could  build  up  a  herd  of  dual- 
purpose  cattle  in  a  few  years.  There  is 
no  more  interesting  work  in  animal  breed¬ 
ing  than  that  of  producing  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  that  are  about  evenly  balanced  as 
beef-and-milk  cattle.  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  this  50-50  balance.  In  a  dairy¬ 
ing  community,  and  with  dairy  cattle  ex¬ 
perience  behind  him,  the  average  begin¬ 
ner  would  likely  breed  and  select  for  more 
milk  than  beef,  so  that  in  10  years  be 
might  have  a  herd  of  low  efficiency  for 
either  milk  or  beef  production.  Every 
inch  toward  results  that  show  and  pay  in 
establishing  a  good  herd  of  any  breed  or 
type,  is  far  more  difficult  on  the  farm 
than  it  is  on  paper.  An  equipment  for 
dairying  would  be  adaptable  to  Milking 
Shorthorns,  and,  with  some  changes, 
could  be  used  for  a  beef  herd.  Milking 
Shorthorns  when  dry  will  fatten  quick¬ 
er  and  at  less  expense  than  Holstein- 
Friesians,  and  make  good  beef,  o,  c.  w. 


This  Cow  Produced 

728  lbs.  of  Butter- fat  in  305  Days 


THIS  is  a  comparative  study  of  two  succeeding 
lactations  of  a  high-producing  Guernsey  cow 
which  tells  a  very  interesting  story. 

During  her  third  lactation  this  pure-bred 
Guernsey  produced  12,450.2  lbs.  of  milk  and 
635.9  lbs.  butter-fat.  She  was  producing  at  a 
record  clip — almost  any  dairyman  would  be 
satisfied  with  such  production,  but  see  what 
happened  during  the  next  year. 

During  the  next  year,  her  fourth  lactation, 
this  cow  received  the  same  feed  and  care  as 
during  the  previous  year.  She  was  owned  and 
cared  for  by  the  same  man.  But  during  this 
lactation  the  cow  received  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic  twice  daily  in  her  feed.  The  Tonic 
was  started  60  days  before  calving  to  condition 
her  for  freshening. 

During  this  second  305-day  lactation  period, 
with  Tonic,  she  produced  14,011.7  lbs.  of  milk, 
over  7  tons,  and  728.6  lbs.  of  butter-fat,  equal 
to  850  lbs.  of  butter.  She  produced  more  than 
her  own  weight  in  milk  each  month,  and  more 
than  one-half  her  weight  in  butter-fat  during 
the  305  days. 


The  second  year’s  production  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1561.5  lbs.  in  milk,  and  92.7  lbs.  butter- 
fat  over  her  remarkable  production  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  kind  of 
feed,  the  method  of  feeding  and  care  of  this 
cow  were  exactly  the  same  for  the  two  periods, 
this  comparison  clearly  indicates  that  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  milkandbutter-fatproduction. 

This  comparison  is  particularly  interesting 
because  this  cow  was  an  outstanding  producer 
before  she  received  any  Tonic — only  the  use  of 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  enabled  this 
cow  to  reach  her  maximum  production.  The 
cost  of  the  Tonic  for  this  cow  was  2c  per  day. 

If  your  cows  are  not  getting  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  you  are  not  getting  the  utmost  they  are 
capable  of  producing.  The  extra  dollars  are 
well  worth  looking  after.  The  Tonic  costs  but 
2c  a  day  for  each  cow.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess 
dealer  and  get  at  least  a  90-day  supply  to  begin 
with.  Figure  18  pounds  for  each  cow. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 
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Controlling  Weeds  and 
Bushes  in  Pastures 

BY  B.  A.  BROWN 

In  Northeastern  United  States,  much 
land  of  great  potential  value  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture  has  “grown  up”  to  weeds, 
bushes,  and  trees.  Palatable  and  nutri¬ 
tious  herbage  for  livestock  cannot  be 
expected  to  grow  under  such  conditions. 
Thus,  eradicating  the  “trash”  is  the  first 
problem  which  confronts  anyone  wishing 
t<j  get  greater  returns  from  such  pastures. 

On  many  farms  the  pastures  include 
the  wood  and  timber  land.  If  at  all 
practical,  the  area  to  be  used  for  graz¬ 
ing  should  be  fenced  from  that  to  be  kept 
permanently  in  forest.  This  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended  without  reason ;  in  fact,  there 
are  several  very  good  ones:  (1)  The  live¬ 
stock,  especially  milking  cows,  get  exer¬ 
cise  enough  on  good  pasturage  without 
tramping  over  miles  of  wood  land.  (2) 
The  wooded  areas  furnish  little  and  less 
nutritious  feed  for  livestock.  (3)  The 
animals  reduce  the  growth  of,  and  even 
kill,  many  young  trees.  (4)  It  will  be 
much  easier  to  subdue  the  bushes  and 
otherwise  improve  the  grazed  part  of  the 
pasture  if  the  animals  are  confined  to 
that  area.  More  will  be  said  about  this 
point  later. 

After  deciding  which  part  or  parts  of 
the  pasture  to  improve,  the  first  step  is, 


surprising  how  quickly  they  will  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  when  soil  conditions 
meet  their  requirements  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  bushes  is  removed. 

Normally  a  thick  stand  of  sprouts  fol¬ 
lows  the  clearing.  The  first  crop  is  very 
vigorous  for  they  have  all  of  the  food 
reserves  which  were  stored  in  the  roots 
of  the  larger  bushes  or  trees  to  give  them 
a  good  start.  During  the  first  Summer 
is  the  time  to  mow  these  sprouts.  If 
possible,  do  not  wait  until  the  Fall  or 
Winter,  for  by  that  time  the  root  reserves 
will  be  replenished,  and  even  if  cut  be¬ 
tween  October  and  the  following  May,  an¬ 
other  crop  of  vigorous  sprouts  will  result. 
The  accompanying  picture  of  white  birch¬ 
es  shows  what  may  be  expected  from 
cutting  bushes  each  month  from  April  to 
September.  In  this  case  mowing  for  four 
years  during  June,  July,  or  August  gave 
about  equally  good  control,  while  cutting 
in  April,  May,  and  September  did  not 
reduce  the  vigor  and  size  of  the  bushes 
very  much.  Much  the  same  results  were 
obtained  with  alders,  soft  maples,  and 
blueberries.  Doing  this  work  any  time 
from  October  to  March  did  not  give  any 
better  results  than  mowing  in  April.  In 
regard  to  time  of  mowing,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  also  apply  to  the  common  pasture 
weeds,  such  as  ferns,  brakes,  thistles, 
daisies,  etc.  If  these  are  mowed  while 
vegetatively  active— that  is,  before  they 


The  Effect  of  Date  of  Cutting  on  the  Growth  of  Gray  (White)  Birches.  From 
left  to  right,  mowed,  for  four  years  in  April ,  May,  June,  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Not  mowed  in  1929.  Photographed  September,  1929 


of  course,  to  cut  the  larger  bushes  and 
trees.  It  has  been  said  that  sprouts  will 
not  appear  if  the  trees  are  cut  at  certain 
times.  Even  the  phase  of  the  moon  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  an  influence. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
that  cutting  at  any  particular  time  will 
surely  prevent  the  appearenee  of  sprouts. 
From  what  the  writer  has  observed,  this 
factor  depends  more  on  the  kind,  age, 
health,  and  vigor  of  the  tree  than  on  the 
date  of  cutting.  Therefore,  the  original 
clearing  may  be  done  efficiently  during 
any  available  time.  Probably  the  late  Fall 
and  Winter  months  offer  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Besides,  chopping  in  cold  weather 
is  not  unpleasant  work. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  area  of  brush 
or  woodland  has  been  cut  over  and  the 
bushes  burned  during  the  Winter.  What 
is  the  next  step  in  bringing  this  land  into 
good  pasture?  L  ndoubtedly,  this  should  be 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  fertility,  the 
depletion  of  which  by  generations  of  milk 
and  meat  production  is  the  basic  reason 
for  the  present  poor  conditions  in  many 
pastures.  Although  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  and  how  much  of 
the  various  materials  should  be  applied  to 
rundown  pastures,  practically  everyone 
is  agreed  that  carriers  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  are,  in  most  instances,  the  most 
essential.  So  spread  at  least  one  ton  of 
limestone  and  500  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  on  each  acre  as  soon  as  it  is 
cleared. 

After — never  before — the  limestone  and 
superphosphate  have  been  spread,  and 
during  the  early  Spring  months,  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  one  or  two  pounds  of  white 
(Dutch)  clover,  aand  about  six  pounds 
each  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  Red-top 
per  acre  may  hasten  the  establishment 
of  a -good  pasture  sod  on  land  which  has 
very  few  of  these  desirable  plants. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
add  seed  of  these  common  species.  It  is 


begin  to  mature  seed  and  build  up  their 
root  reserves — they  will  soon  cease  to 
compete  with  the  grasses  and  clovers. 

In  eradicating  bushes  and  weeds  in 
pastures,  the  importance  of  having  the 
livestock  fenced  from  the  woodland 
should  be  emphasized.  Animals  enjoy  a 
variety  of  foods  and  when  confined  to  the 
cleared  part  of  the  pasture  will  eat  more 
leaves  and  tops  from  the  undesirable 
plants.  Most  species  cannot  stand  this 
treatment  any  more  than  they  can  survive 
mowing  during  the  Summer  months. 

Again  the  importance  of  improving  the 
soil  fertility  is  evident.  If  the  usually 
deficient  minerals,  lime  and  phosphorus, 
have  been  added,  the  better  pasture  plants 
will  increase  in  numbers  and  rate  of 
growth.  This  means  more  animals  can  be 
kept  on  a  given  area  and  the  heavier  the 
grazing,  within  reason,  the  less  chance 
bushes  and  weeds  have  of  surviving. 
Fewer  bushes  and  weeds  mean  more  clover 
and  grass,  and  thus  we  have  a  cycle,  but; 
from  the  landowner’s  point  of  view,  it 
is  far  from  being  a  vicious  one. 


Home  Butchering  and 
Curing  Pork 

Meat  becomes  tainted  very  easily. 
Therefore  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  butchering  and  cur¬ 
ing  meats.  Never  cut  up  the  hogs  un¬ 
til  the  meat  is  cold  and  firm,  and  never 
salt  until  thoroughly  cold  to  the  bone. 

Save  all  the  pieces  of  meat  for  saus¬ 
age.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
converting  it  into  a  palatable  product. 
All  waste  fat,  trimmings  and  skin  should 
be  rendered  and  the  product  used  to  make 
soap.  Bones  may  be  crushed  or  ground 
for  chicken  feed. 

When  dry  curing,  put  the  meat  in  bar¬ 
rels  or  large  boxes  with  the  skin  side 
down.  Rub  salt  in  well  on  each  piece 


of  meat,  and  cover  each  piece  well  with 
salt  before  putting  down  another  layer. 
In  about  three  weeks  break  the  meat  up 
and  resalt.  From  six  to  eight  weeks  is 
long  enough  for  it  to  remain  in  salt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  the  hogs.  The  fat  of 
dry-cured  meat  sometimes  becomes  of  a 
yellowish  cast,  but  this  does  not  make  it 
unwholesome. 

When  ready  to  smoke,  wash  thorough¬ 
ly  and  pepper  with  all  the  black  pepper 
that  will  adhere,  and  hang  up  quite  high. 
I  use  rotten  oak  wood  for  smoking.  This 
smokes  freely,  burns  slowly,  and  does 
not  make  a  hot  fire,  which  should  always 
be  avoided.  With  almost  an  airtight 
smokehouse,  one  week  will  be  long  enough 
to  smoke  it.  AVith  a  medium  tight  one, 
about  two  weeks.  But  smoke  until  the 
meat  becomes  of  a  dark,  brownish  color. 

Virginia.  w.  H.  H. 


Vermont  Notes 

We  should  be  in  the  depth  of  Winter 
and  we  Vermonters  sometimes  feel  that 
our  AVinters  are  very  much  maligned. 
Oh  yes,  we  have  had  cold  spells,  Dec.  12, 
we  woke  to  find  it  18  degrees  minus, 
but  it  rained  the  next  day.  At  least 
some  of  the  wild  geese  stayed  north  later 
than  usual  for  Dec.  7,  was  a  very  foggy 
morning  and  Maynard  hurried  in  to  say 
“Come  quick  and  see  the  three  big  ducks 
on  the  Dower  Flat.”  They  surely  would 
have  been  big  for  ducks  as  they  were 
good  size  for  geese,  and  they  had  become 
confused  in  the  fog  and  lighted  to  wait 
for  better  light.  They  talked  things  over 
in  their  native  language,  but  finally 
started  northward.  AVe  wondered  how 
soon  they  would  discover  their  mistake. 

It  was  the  open  season  and  two  shot¬ 
guns  in  the  house  and  roast  goose  would 
have  made  a  Dickensy  Christmas  dinner, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  go  unmolested, 
although  I  had  the  selfish  wish  I  could 
have  them  alive,  and  then  the  children 
began  to  recall  parts  of  Bryant’s  “To  a 
Waterfowl.”  There  is  so  much  poetry  in 
farm  life  after  all.  Only  once  before 
have  wild  geese  come  to  us. 

When  I  was  a  tiny  girl  one  snowflake 
bird  came  into  our  wood  shed  in  a  severe 
storm.  Last  year  perhaps,  a  dozen  stayed 
with  us  sometime  in  the  Spring.  Early 
in  December  a  flock  of  thirty  or  more 
came  to  us  and  now  are  living  in  a  hem¬ 
lock  thicket  and  feeding  on  weed  seeds 
in  the  fence  corners ;  goklenrod  seems  a 
favorite,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
these  courageous  birds  and  hope  they  may 
learn  to  make  our  farm  their  Winter 
home.  By  the  way  have  you  read  “Jack 
Miner  and  His  Birds”  and  his  bird  refuge? 
As  the  snowflakes  summer  in  Labrador 
and  Greenland  the  boys  hunted  out  some 
old  magazines  and  learned  one  more 
geography  lesson.  Another  example  of 
“Knowledge  never  learned  at  school.” 

The  roads  have  been  very  icy,  and  as 
everything  for  our  valley  towns  has  to 
come  by  truck  since  our  flood,  we  think 
it  wonderful  there  have  been  no  serious 
accidents.  Each  year  we  speak  of  the 
improvement  among  autoists ;  for  the 
most  part  they  are  not  only  law-abiding 
but  courteous.  Surely  the  “World  do 
move”  and  sometimes  in  the  right- 
direction. 

All  but  one  boy  follows  father  to  the 
woods  to  work  these  holidays,  or  holy 
days  when  our  boys  are  still  with  us. 
After  one  fluffy  snow  on  a  trip  to  the 
woods  they  found  deer,  bobcat,  skunk, 
hedgehog  and  weasel  tracks,  so  they 
were  satisfied  with  that  day’s  “auto¬ 
graphs.”  The  “bear  epidemic”  seems 
ended  as  we  hear  of  few  being  taken  and 
do  not  find  their  tracks  or  hear  their 
"who-who”  so  like  and  yet  so  unlike  an 
owl’s  hoot.  mbs.  j.  x.  w. 

AVindham  Co.,  Vt. 


“Farm  Land  in  Canada” 

Why  pay  big  rents  or  tie  up  money  in  high-priced  land 
while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin  prairie 
close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  he  bought 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of  payment 
if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in  the  newer 
districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms  in  all 
provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  highest 
quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates,  low 
taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world.  Grain- 
growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  mixed 
farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones.  Bural 
mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  informa¬ 
tion  and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip 
of  inspection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada 
last  year.  Write — 

C.  F.  SMITH 

Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau 
38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


•  Lightning  Proof  •  IMW  '  i®  W 

ARMED  INGOT  IRON 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economieal  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  tend  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  50  Middletown,  O. 


WHEELS 
Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Silos— Reduced 

to  February  1st  only 


ttT  CRA/Ne 

Wt  ^0UR 

V*  TOA  HtCHER  LEVEL 
OF  PROFIT 


Because  of  impassable  roads  during 
December  making  it  impossible  for  us 
to  see  all  those  who  asked  us  to  send  a 
representative,  the  special  early  season 
discounts  have  been  extended  through 
January  ONLY.  Your  LAST  CHANCE 
to  save  an  average  of  $50  per  Silo. 
Choice  of  wood  stave,  triple  wall,  tile — 
and  the  NEW  Concrete  Stave.  Don’t 
delay — sit  down  NOW  and  write  us 

"Send  me  Catalog  and  Prices ** 

CRAINE,  inc. 

10  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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MONTCALM 

GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  It  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  ami  Hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  liesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  off  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxville,  Pa,  ■ 


TI  TD  V C  Selected  Breedina 

i  U  KIlCi  I  3  Stock  tor  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms,  $15.00 
$20.00  and  *25.00.  Hens,  $10.00,  $18.50  and  $16.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33—100  delivered.  EG6S 
$14 — 100.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KIRS,  (slip,  L.  I.,  New  Torll 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ?..oldl,8"k  s'r®in-s!ze? 


are  sure  to  please. 


type  and  markings  that 
CL0U0LAND  FARM,  Kennel  Square,  Penn* 


Turkeys  -  pucks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog 

HIG1IEANP  FARM,  SellersvlUe,  Pa.  S 

REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  1 00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Strain..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11  no 

Light  Mixed . . .  s!0O 

less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100  %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular’ 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop,  Box  R  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding.  Leffhorna,  12c  each;  Reds 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Liffht 
Brahmas.  18c  each .  Write  for  special 
price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  1  02 
Wharton,  O 


RHIRI^SK  CASH  OR  0. 0.D. 

U  II  I  U  IVO  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $12  00  $57.50  $110 

Large  English — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg 12.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C  .  13.00  62.50  120 

100%  guaranteed.  Bookyourorder  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  -  McAIisterville,  Henna. 


1-1  I  f*  IF  Cx  FAY  STREAK  QUALITY 
'  I*  1  V/  IV  - - W  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

CDrr  PATAI  AG  Our  big  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  the  da- 
“  ”  — “  —  H  I  HLUU  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124,  Tiro.  Ohio 


Pennsylvania  State  Official  Supervised 
Blood-Tested—  Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tailored  Strain.  Day-Old-Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Schoenborn’s  CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  our  active  husky,  purebred  chicks  from  healthy 
free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks  that  will  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Fourteen  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get  our  new  folder  with 
lower  prices.  It’s  free.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  160S. 

BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  IOO%  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

O  A  BV  P  T4T  If  C  Leading  breeds.  Free 
DAD  I  V-»niV^rVv3  range_  heakhy  stock  of 

highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  vou.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 

MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Bocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1  2c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMUARDNEK,  Bearer  Springs,  Fauna. 


Kline’s 


Barred 

Rlock 


Chicks 


Healthy  stoek.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Full  count  guaranteed  30  days. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiimmmiimi 


TURKEYS 


By 

Helen  M.  Baker 


$  |  .50 


Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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W onderf  ulNE  W  Poultry  Book 

Given  With  American  Poultry  Journal 

Printed  on  high-grade  enameled 
paper  with  special  Art  Cover,  contains 
natural  color  illustrations  which  en¬ 
able  y  ou  to  tell  at  a  glance  just  what 
is  referred  to  in  the  reading  matter. 

The  markings  of  baby  chicks— the 
difference  in  appearance  of  chicks 
having  good  growth  and  those  having 
poor  growth  accompanied  by  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  how  to  properly  care  for  baby 
chicks— the  value  of  proper  feeding 
for  market— the  diagnosis  of  different 
poultry  diseases,  etc.,  are  all  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  front  unretouched 
photo  plates. 

Ri,»<iTiHn.  The  Bllle  Print  Section  contains 
page  bize  9x12  tns.  blue  print8  and  9pecification3  of  a 

brooder  house,  a  summer  shelter  and  a  Laying  house,  as 
Well  as  a  map  showing  where  that  type  of  laying  house  is 
used  to  best  advantage. 

This  is  absolutely  the  finest  book  of  its  kind  ever 
printed  and  IT’8  YOURS  with  a  5-year  subscription 
for  American  Poultry  Journal  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Poultry  Magazlao  in  the  World. 

Features  Educational  Color 
Pictures  each  month.  Blue 
Prints  of  Poultry  HouseB  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  Common  Sense  Ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  Successful, 
Practical  Poultry  Authorities 
in  a  way  you  will  easily  understand.  It  is  read  bv  more 
people  than  any  other  poultry  paper.  With  over  fifty-five  years  of 
unfailing  service,  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  leader  in  the 
poultry  field.  Each  issue  is  full  of  Ideas  and  practical  suggestions; 
one  idea  alone  may  be  worth  several  hundred  dollars  to  you. 

Send  25  cents  and  we  will  mail  the  American  Poultry  Journal  to 
your  address  for  1  year.  Send  $1.00  and  you  will  receive  American 
Poultry  Journal  6  full  years  and  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “Practical 
Poultry  Lessons  with  Color  Charts."  (To  Canada  1  yr.  50c,  5  yrs. 
$2  00.  Foreign  Countrlea  1  yr.  76c,  5  yre.  $3.00.1  Order  Today. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  116 — 536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


.TUT 

KVAL 


The  new  house  ofl 
controlled  heat,  air! 
and  moisture.  Fil-| 
tered  ultra  violet  rays. 
Made  of  -Rossmera/I 
^insulated.  Many  sizes.  Ross  Sys-J 
|tem  saves  losses.  Write  today  for  information. 
Bay  Now  —  Pay  Later 
ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

I  Check  items  wanted.  955  Warder  St.  j 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses  X 
Silos  ■  Cribs  ■  Cutters  ■  Mills  ■ 


Mostsubstantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 
prices  for  early  orders.  Conven¬ 
ient  terms.  Write  today. 

THE  THOMAS  S  ARMSTROKS  COMPART 
DEPT.  14  LOUDON,  OHIO 


a  SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  I  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  MODERN  CANDLING  DEVICE 

EGGAUGE 

Guaranteed  to  candle  and  grade  egg's  according  to  N.  Y. 
State  and  Federal  Standards.  Experience  unnecessary. 

Price  $1.50,  plus  10c  postage.  Including  Lamp,  $3. 

N.  Y.  EGGAUGE  CO.,  Box  87,  Sta.  V,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


fQ 


si 

sTc.White  Leghorn? 

V aluable  T ext  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only! 

Hundreds  have  started  in  the  poultry 
business,  relying  entirely  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  in  our  Year  Book.  And  they 
have  made  good.  iEven  the  poultryman 
of  15  years'  or  more  experience  will  find 
in  it  many  helpful  pointers. 

Mailed  free  on  request  to  poultry- 
keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
$1.00  a  copy  to  those  further  west.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass. 


From  blood-tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
‘  breeders  trapnested. 

Leghorns  —  reds  —  rocks 

JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

Mail  Coupon  Today.1 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG 

Name. , . . . . . . . 

Addreta  .  .  .  t  . 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn,,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  First  column  is  production 
for  the  ninth  week,  ending  January  2,  and 
second,  is  total  to  date : 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr..  Va . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc-.,  N.  J.... 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaudling,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn . 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm.  Mass.. 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J... 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm.  Canada.... 

Adam  F.  Poltl.  Whs . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y . 

E.  H.  Rucker,  la . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm.  Mass . 

Havemeyer  Farm.  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  F.  W.  Wyan,  N.  H.  . .  . 

Jack  Wrennall.  England . 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm.  Canada... 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm.  Inc.  Mass. 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  O . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  I.  Goodenough.  Conn . 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

Harold  G.  Colt.  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm.  Mass . 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Ma  ss . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zeplirim  LaBelle.  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Enfield  High  School.  Conn.... 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son.  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Parmenter’s  R.  M.  Farm.  Mass. 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell.  Mass . 

Edward  N.  Larrabee.  N.  H..  .  . 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms.  N.  H . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Burdean  Acres.  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm.  Conn . 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Yt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle's  S.  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc..  N.  ,T. ... 

Geo.  Lowery  P.  Farm,  Conn.. 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn .  .  . . 

Thomas  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O'Donovan.  Jr.,  N,  Y. ... 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm.  Wash. 

Richard  Slosson.  N.  Y . 

Granger  Pltry  Farm.  Conn.... 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son.  Conn.  . . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm.  Mo... 

Eigenraueh  Farms,  Inc..  N.  J.. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leg.  Farm.  Pa . 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Peetooeee  Pltry  Plant.  Pa ... . 

Broadview  Farm.  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn . . 

Bournedale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. . 

Clarnben  Court  Farm.  N.  Y. .. 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J. . 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa.... 
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Nutritional  Roup 

Will  you  tell  me  about  nutritional  roup 
in  poultry,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  same?  F.  w.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Nutritional  roup  in  fowls  brings  about 
much  the  same  appearances  that  are  to  be 
found  in  ordinary  roup,  but  differs  in  its 
causation  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
organs  of  the  body  affected.  Instead  of 
being  due  to  a  virus  that  is  transferred 
from  one  fowl  to  another,  it  has  its  origin 
in  lack  of  necessary  vitamins  in  the  ra¬ 
tion,  particularly  vitamin  A.  This  is  the 
vitamin  which  is  supplied  in  green  foods 
and  it  is  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  foods  that  brings  about  the  disease. 
Beach  and  Freeborn  of  the  University  of 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S-C-  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8.000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you'll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  Insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 
Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  in te rest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT..  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D. 
Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  , 

S7an  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 
r.VUWWV'AWAYA,AV.V.W? 


Officially  BLOOD-TESTED  Flocks 

—  ft  „,.Bnder  State  Supervision 

'  Why  buy  just  ordinary  chicks 
when  you  can  get  officially  blood- 
tested  chicks  (that  give  results)  at 
same  price  or  less.  Save  money  and 
disappointment  by  ordering  now. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY 
ORDERS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  N  Lawistown.  Pa. 


STATE 
i  SUPERVISED 


BLOOD  TESTED 


ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorn*,  B.  Rock*,  R.  I.  Red* 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

WY-IIAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  Denton,  Md. 

Member  Inter' l  Baby  Chick  Assn 

Strickler’s 

Barron  S.C.  White 

Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing!  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $16  per  100;  $47 
per  300;  $77  per  500;  *150  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  r’LIIF' V  C 
.WHITE LEGHORN  CHlClVO 

I  Order  now'  for  February,  March  and  April 
iKv®  and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

il'tf  * 1  2.0°  per  !00  $57.60—500  *1  10—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Postage  prepaid.  JUS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  A  U  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  VnlA 

Book  you  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  Chicks. 

SI  2.00  Per  100  $57.60-500  $110-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 

TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  Free  Range  Flocks. 

*13  per  100;  *57.50  per  500;  «HO  per  1 OOO 

MONROE  HATCHERY.  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 

WITH  INTENSIFIED 
LAYING  INHERITANCE 

Chicks  of  the  blood  of 
contest  winners 

Leading  eastern  egg-laying 
competitions  brought  high 
honors  to  Kerr  laying  pens 
in  1928-29. 

At  Georgia,  our  White  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  239.2  eggs;  at 
Connecticut,  223;  at  West 
Virginia  we  were  fourth  high 
pen  of  the  entire  contest.  At 
Georgia,  also,  our  leading  R.  I. 
Red  pullet  laid  300  eggs. 

These  official  producers  were 
bred  on  the  Kerr  breeding 
farm  and  were  returned  to  our 
laying  flocks. 

From  such  an  ancestry,  bred 
for  intensified  laying,  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks  are  produced. 

yeaJf  breeders  RSB& 
have  been  blood 
tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White 
Diarrhea. 


o 


Write  for  the  Kerr 
Chick  Book  and 
1930  prices. 


fir 


KERR'S  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


pKubli^rcl 

IIIEBfillllllimifilllllllllflllll! 

R.I.REDS 

8000  blood-tested  breeders  right  hereon  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
hred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird — that’s  why 
HUBB  ARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  grow  th  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  I). 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  backed  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Rox.154 
Walpole,  N.  H. 

PXcaec  «cn<l  catalog  with  full  price*,  elc.  to 


Name  _ 


Address  - 


WITHOUT 

ODORS 


8f* 


Sure 
fo  give 
Satisfaction 

Kills  rats,  mice,  moles  and 
gophers  with  no  odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  they 
dry  up  in  tlieir  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Get  it 
at  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  extra. 

Sold  by  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  Stores 
ESSENTIAL  MFG.  CO.,  316  Market  St„  Phila.,  Pa. 


f^^MAKE  HENS  LAVS 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicftsj 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

U  All  life  LATEST  model 
In  Ann  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  last,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■MF.W. MANN  CO..  Box  15  , MILFORD. MASS,  m 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 


The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  )  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  f 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MecKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


California  describe  the  symptoms  of  nu¬ 
tritional  roup  as  follows :  weakness  and 
emaciation  ;  a  discharge  from  one  or  both 
nostrils,  which  may  be  followed  by  a 
swelling  beneath  the  eyes ;  a  discharge 
from  the  eyes  that  may  glue  the  eyelids 
together  and  be  followed  by  a  white  film 
over  the  third  eyelid  and  a  mass  of 
white,  cheesy  material  within  the  eye¬ 
lids  ;  the  formation  of  yellowish  white 
round  cheesy  patches  in  the  throat  and 
mouth  and  perhaps  white  cheesy  masses 
in  the  cleft  of  the  mouth.  The  round  yel¬ 
lowish  white  patches  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  of  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
chickenpox  by  their  size  and  absence  of 
yellow'  color.  The  presence  of  these  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  eye  and  mouth,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  nasal  discharge  and  swelling 
of  the  face,  distinguishes  this  disease 
from  ordinary  roup.  The  kidneys  of  dead 
birds  usually  are  pale  and  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  fine  white  lines.  There  may  be 
also  a  deposit  of  white  material  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liver. 

As  in  other  diseases,  the  poultryman 
need  not  expect  to  find  all  the  symptoms 
described  present.  Any  complete  picture 
of  a  disease  must  show  symptoms  that 
are  not  found  in  every  case,  though  al¬ 
ways  to  be  looked  for.  The  generally 
“sick”  attitude  and  appearance  of  a  fowl 
with  nutritional  roup  and  the  prominent 
symptoms  displayed  about  the  head  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  this 
trouble  in  the  flock,  a  disease  that  may 
easily  be  confused  with  ordinary  roup  fol¬ 
lowing  colds.  As  the  disease  is  a  nu¬ 
tritional  one,  depending  upon  lack  of  vita¬ 
min  A  in  the  food,  the  obvious  remedy  is 
to  supply  foods  containing  this  vitamin. 
These  are  the  green  foods  which  may 
easily  be  obtained  in  the  Summer  and 
which  may  be  substituted  for  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  by  yellow  carrots,  Alfalfa  leafmeal. 
green  sprouted  oats  or  cod-liver  oil. 
Where  plenty  of  green  or  yellow  vege¬ 
table  foods  are  not  available  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  the  addition  of  a  good  grade  of  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  or  leaf  and  blossom-meal  fo  tlie 
masli  is  very  desirable.  This  may  make 
up  one-tenth  part  by  weight  of  the  mash. 
Birds  actually  sick  with  this  disease 
should  have  cod-liver  oil  in  considerable 
amounts  for  a  time,  15  to  30  drops  daily. 
One  quart  of  cod-liver  oil  to  100  lbs.  of 
mash  is  ordinarily  sufficient.  m.  b.  d. 


Orpington  Poultry 

I  would  like  to  raise  some  White  or 
Buff  Orpingtons  next  Spring.  Could  you 
tell  me  when  the  chicks  should  be  hatched 
so  that  the  pullets  would  lay  in  the  Fall 
and  continue  through  the  Winter  with¬ 
out  going  into  a  partial  moult?  How 
heavy  should  pullets  weigh  at  the  start 
of  egg  production?  Do  the  Orpingtons 
lay  as.  well  as  the  American  breeds  in 
the  Winter  and  how  are  they  on  size  of 
eggs  ?  f.  H. 

Connecticut 

The  Orpingtons  are  an  English  breed 
of  fowls,  very  similar  in  their  charac¬ 
teristics  to  the  American  all-purpose  var¬ 
ieties.  They  come  in  Buff,  White  and 
Black  colors,  the  first  two  being  most 
commonly  seen.  Like  all  heavy  breeds, 
they  are  slower  in  maturing  than  the 
lighter  ones  and  for  Fall  laying  should  be 
hatched  a  month  or  two  earlier.  March 
or  early  April  hatches  should  begin  laying 
in  the  Fall,  but  no  time  of  hatching  can 
guarantee  all  Winter  laying  without 
molting.  Molting  is  often  a  result  of 
faulty  management,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  control  in  early  hatched  birds  that 
begin  laying  in  late  Summer. 

Pullets  of  any  breed  should  be  well 
fleshed  before  laying  begins,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  suffer  from  the  drain  upon 
their  bodies  that  egg  production  causes. 
To  have  pullets  in  good  flesh,  and  keep 
them  in  that  condition  through  the 
Winter  while  laying,  is  one  of  the  aims 
of  good  poultry  management.  Failing  in 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  Winter 
molting. 

The  Orpingtons  lay  brown  eggs  of  good 
size;  as  a  breed,  probably  not  quite  as 
many  as  some  of  the  American  large 
breeds  bred  for  egg  production.  They 
are  good  sitters  and  mothers  and  ex¬ 
cellent  table  fowls,  though  with  a  white 
skin  that  is  less  desired  in  the  American 
market  than  yellow.  They  are  classed 
with  the  all  ’round  breeds,  fair  layers, 
superior  table  fowls  and  desirable  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in 
egg  production  or  sell  in  the  white  egg 
market.  B. 


VIMLITE 


The  Ch  emica  I  H  ea  Ith  Gl  ass 


TWENTY  out  of  every  hundred  chicks  in  ordinary  houses 
die  from  lack  of  vitality  .  .  .  they  don‘t  have  a  chance  .  .  . 
baby  chicks  are  extremely  sensitive  to  rickets  .  .  . 


Science  now  knows  that  it  is  the  Ultra-Violet  ray  of  the  sun 
which  carries  health.  And  that  this  ray  cannot  pass  through 
glass.  Or  canvas.  And  that  it  passes  freely  through  VIMLITE, 
the  remarkable  and  inexpensive  new  chemical  health  glass. 

Test  VIMLITE  for  yourself  I  It  admits  health  and  vitality  to 
your  chicken  house  —  kills  harmful  bacteria  —  actually  makes 
your  chicks  healthier  and  sturdier,  reducing  the  number  of 
deaths.  Try  it  in  just  ONE  of  your  brooder  houses  this  Spring 
and  note  the  difference!  Try  it  on  just  ONE  of  your  cold-frames 
or  hot-beds,  too,  and  note  the  difference !  Let  your  nearest 
hardware  dealer  show  you  a  sample  today  !  Or  mail  coupon 
below  for  sample  and  folder  of  facts  invaluable  to  every  farmer. 


For  the  sun’s  vital  light  use  VIMLITE  {trade¬ 
marked  name }  formerly  known  as  VITALITE. 


For  Plant  Life — Young  plants  raised  under 
VIMLITE  are  healthier. 
TheygetALL  thesunlight, 
diffused  —  not  just  the 
aenemic  part  of  it.  A 
VIMLITE  window  for 
your  indoor  plants  this 
spring!  Put  VIMLITE 
covers  on  your  hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 


Long-Lasting,  Easy  to  Install  — VIMLITE 

has  a  wide  variety  of  gen¬ 
eral  uses,  described  in  our 
folder,  "Real  Facts  About 
the  Ultra-Violet  Ray." 

Coupon  brings  it  Light 
in  weight,  long-lasting, 
easy  to  instal  I.  Easy  to  cut  and  put  up. 


ffl 


imuie 


tffi  New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Dept.  K-5 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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COMMERCIAL  LEGHORNS 

Large,  sturdy  breeding  birds  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Produced  for  the  man  who  knows 
good  Leghorns  and  wants  chicks  which  will 
grow  into  money  makers. 

Chicks  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  One  Dollar  down  with 
order.  Pay  rest  when  you  get  chicks. 

HELPFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Getourbig42-pagecatalog;illustratedincolors.  Gives 
much  information  from  our  years  of  experience  in 
raising  and  feedingbaby  chicks.  It  is  free  and  will  make 
money  for  you.  Also  tells  about  our  turkeys  and  rabbits. 

Don’t  delay.  While  you  think  of  it  write 

J.W.  Ossege  Hatchery  Dept.  15  Ottawa,  Ohio 


•WRITE  FOR  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG/ 


:::::::::: 


Leghorns-Reds  »RocksAYyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS1 
All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

QPFn  A  I  on  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leg- 

1— a  MVM hornS)  particularly  attractive  to 
large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

every  week  in  the  year.  Box  60  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


a T aj  .*■■  ■  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 

I  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders*  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36*  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed.  Imported  Pure 


S.C. White  Leghorns 


Imported  Direct  From  Barron 

50  hens  with  records  of  250  to  300  eggs  and  four 
cockerels  of  300-egg  blood  just  imported  from  ling, 
top  our  1930  matings. 

Sauder’s  ....  A  Barron  Breeding  Farm 

All  of  our  breeders  are  of  similar  high-record  blood 
ancestors  imported  direct  from  Eng.  We  breed  this 
strain  exclusively.  They  are  big  birds  that  lay  big 
white  eggs  and  bring  top  market  prices. 


The  World's  Greatest  Money  Makers 

Sauder’s  Barron  I.egliorns  are  noted  as  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  layers  of  big  white  eggs.  Customers  report  50  to 
85%  production  throughout  the  winter.  They  will  pay* 
you  large  profits. 

Chicks— Eggs  for  Hatching 

Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  Reasonable  prices. 
FREE — Catalogue  with  full  particulars  is  ready. 


SAUDER’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Route  7  GRABILL,  INDIANA 


TOM  BARRON  — “THE  WORLD’S  BEST  STRAIN” 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Delivery 

made  any  time  you  wi9h.  Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept. 
Send  $1 .00  today  and  get  the  extra  chicks.  (Upon  delivery  pay  postman  these  prices  plus  postage. 


50 


100 

$13 

15 

16 
18 
25 
13 
10 


500 

t  62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

87.50 
125.00 

62.50 
50.00 


1000 

$120 

110 

150 


Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas . ♦  7.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bd  and  Wh.  Rocks .  7.75 

Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orp.,  Bl.  |Min .  8.25 

White  Minorcas .  9-25 

Jersey  Black  Giants;  White  Pekin  Ducklings . 13.00 

Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  .  6.75 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  6.25 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  if  desired.  Also  chicks  from  Tancred  foundation  Leghorns  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
pedigreed  males  and  females.  Get  details  and  prices  on  this  special  stock. 

Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  tor  their  chicks 
working  for  us.  Writo.  today  for  full  details,  also  for  our  catalog. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY 
101  MAIN  STREET  -  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


HFOR  GREATER  /‘SPROPITS 

atcheryLhicks 


,#A  ■  Wit, 

Id  tVTDfl  1*1111*  If  C  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  bofore. 

IU  CAIItH  1/mvAd  s9nd  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 
Chirks  arrive  Our  chicles  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  typ». 
cMot  andegg  production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices-  50  100  500  1000 

Ifx  ‘If  is 

Il3Ck  andnBCC.  Beds;"  B.  Orp.';  S.  L.'  &'  w!  Wyan!  . . . . '. .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  11c.  Assorted,  10c.  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Empire  Hatchery,  Box  50.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks  Offers  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Bead  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  F  ARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 


Sectional  Colony  Houses 

We  found  it  convenient  to  build  colony 
houses  for  the  pullets  in  sections,  hooked 
together,  so  they  could  be  taken  down 
and  stored  like  a  pack  of  cards.  The  sec¬ 
tions  were  loaded  on  a  wagon  and  taken 
to  the  field  or  carried  into  the  runs  and 
set  up  anywhere.  The  top  was  covered 
with  roofing  paper,  and  the  front  had  a 
netting  door.  In  the  field  they  were  placed 
on  runners  so  they  could  be  moved  every 
week  and  netting  was  laid  down  to  pre¬ 
vent  animals  from  digging  under.  The 
two  poles  for  the  roosts  fitted  into  notches 
in  the  cross  boards  that  held  the  sides 
together. 

They  were  'built  for  20  to  25  pullets. 
If  the  pullets  were  near  laying  age,  holes 
were  cut  in  one  side  and  two  or  three 
nest  boxes  with  a  strip  of  roofing  paper 
on  top  were  hooked  onto  the  outside,  the 
entrance  to  the  nest  being  on  the  inside. 
The  houses  were  used  for  hens  also,  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  a  grasshopper  infested  field. 

C.  A.  H. 


Sunflower  Seed  for  Poultry 

With  plenty  of  corn,  buckwheat  and 
sunflower  seeds,  how  much  of  eaclr  would 
you  mix  together  to  make  a  good  scratch 
grain  for  a  chicken  feed.?  Would  it  pay 
to  crack  the  grain  or  not?  Would  you 
feed  frozen  cabbage  to  chickens  or  thaw 
it  first?  b.  w.  m. 

New  York. 

I  should  make  the  corn  the  bulk  of 
the  scratch  feed,  or  at  least  one-half  by 
weight.  The  buckwheat  might  make  up 


in  the  liver  also  in  the  walls  and  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  intestines  if  you  looked. 
This  is  a  chronic  disease  that  may  exist 
in  the  flock  for  a  considerable  time, 
taking  the  birds  off  one  by  one  as  they 
reach  the  end. 

If  tuberculosis  is  present,  the  hens  will 
be  emaciated  at  time  of  death.  There 
as  no  cure  for  the  disease  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  sick 
birds  and  .start  with  a  clean  flock  in 
clean  quarters  in  t.he  Spring.  Hens  that 
remain  healthy  may  be  hatched  from,  but 
only  those  that  show  by  their  condition 
that  they  are  entirely  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  should  be  used  for  breeders. 

The  disease  is  not  carried  to  chicks 
through  the  eggs  but  from  contact  with 
sick  birds.  If  the  latter  are  entirely 
disposed  of  and  the  quarters  and  utensils 
used  by  them  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 
a  flock  of  healthy  fowls  need  not  be 
infected.  A  flock  that  has  become  tuber¬ 
culous,  however,  cannot  be  profitable  and 
any  widespread  infection  by  this  diesase 
in  a  flock  is  best  combated  by  disposing 
of  it  and  starting  anew  with  healthy 
stock.  "  M.  B.  D. 


Perhaps  Overfeeding 

I  have  220  White  Leghorn  pullets  now 
averaging  about  100  eggs  a  day.  I  am 
feeding  buckwheat  and  cracked  corn, 
equal  parts,  a  prepared  egg  mash  which 
contains  dried  buttermilk,  fishmeal,  bone- 
meal.  meat  scrap,  cod-liver  oil,  cod-liver 


The  Swans 


the  balance,  less  a  small  amount  of  sun¬ 
flower  seed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pre¬ 
scribed  amount  of  the  latter  that  should 
be  adhered  to  but,  since  it  is  rich  in  oil, 
high  in  protein  and  digestible  nutrients, 
though  with  much  fiber,  it  is  one  of  those 
foods  not  extensively  used  that  should 
be  fed  as  an  experienced  cook  seasons  her 
preparations,  with  judgment.  Perhaps  a 
tenth  part  of  the  grain  in  sunflower  seed 
would  be  sufficient.  Though  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using  this  food  in  quantities 
may  have  learned  the  limits  to  its  feeding 
that  are  advisable. 

Corn  is  the  best  scratch  grain  and,  with 
a  high  protein  mash,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  other  grains  with  it.  Other  grains 
may  cheapen  the  ration,  however,  if  home 
grown,  and  may  be  used  to  supplement 
the  corn.  While  it  is  almost  universally 
fed  cracked,  I  know  of  no  good  reason  for 
cracking  it  if  it  is  to  be  fed  to  laying 
fowls.  For  the  night  feeding  at  least,  I 
should  prefer  it  whole,  that  it  may  not 
be  so  quickly  disposed  of  in  the  digestive 
organs.  Frozen  vegetables  should  be 
thawed  before  feeding  and  not  used  after 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  have 
broken  them  down  into  a  soft  mass. 

M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Poultry 
Tuberculosis 

I  have  about  100  bens.  Some  are  sick 
and  die.  Three  had  yellow  spots  on  the 
liver  and  one  had  a  very  large  liver. 
The  yellow  spots  were  hard  like  corn  all 
over.  J.  S. 

New  lrork 

These  hens  are  probably  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  liver  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  organs.  Y’ou  would  probably  find 
the  yellowish  white  kernels  that  you  see 


meal,  cornmeal,  corn  gluten  feed,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  flour  middlings  with  screen¬ 
ings,  calcium  carbonate  and  salt.  I  have 
the  mash  also  oyster  shells  in  frpnt  of 
hens  all  the  while.  One  morning  I  found 
a  dead  hen.  On  opening  her  liver  was 
enlarged  the  size  of  two  hands,  intestines 
shriveled  up.  Her  comb  pale  in  color  and 
feathers  ruffed.  Other  hens  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  act  strange,  with  ruffed  feathers 
and  pale  comb.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
cause  and  remedy?  P.  H.  G. 

New  York. 

Neither  the  enlarged  liver  nor  the  dis¬ 
heveled  appearence  of  the  fowls  gives 
any  clue  as  to  the  disorder,  as  both  oc¬ 
cur  in  various  diseases  affecting  the  di¬ 
gestive  system.  Any  disease  that  does  not 
kill  quickly  will,  of  course,  produce  the 
evidences  of  sickness  in  ruffled  feathers, 
shriveled  combs  and  general  appearance 
of  ill  health.  The  disorder  might  be 
pronounced  “liver  trouble”  as  an  easy 
way  of  making  a  diagnosis  that  might 
mean  almost  anything. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ailing  birds  are 
not  standing  up  under  heavy  feeding  and 
one  of  the  effects  shows  itself  in  an  en¬ 
larged  liver.  An  occasional  dose  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts,  1  lb.  to  the  hundred  birds,  dis¬ 
solved  in  what  drinking  water  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  within  a  few  hours,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  green  and  succulent  food 
to  the  ration  may  help  check  further  trou¬ 
ble,  even  though  heavy  laying  is  also 
temporarily  checked. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
omitted  from  your  laying  mash  and  your 
egg  production  is  good.  I  suspect  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  in  the  flock 
is  too  much  food  for  the  amount  of  hen, 
but  the  attempt  to  get  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  eggs  in  the  Winter  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  heavy  feed¬ 
ing.  M.  B.  D. 
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“Pratt’s  New  Vitamin  D  Baby  Chick  Food 
surely  puts  strong  bone  formation  in  the  chicks. 
On  May  22nd  I  put  out  7000  chicks  and  they 
are  already  as  big  as  the  March  chicks. 
I  have  customers  that  got  600  chicks  and 
haven’t  lost  the  extra  chicks  we  gave  them 
to  the  hundred.” 

Minster  Hatchery 
Minster,  Ohio 


SUMMER  SUN  FOR  WINTER  CHICKS! 


at  V\  the  cost  and  none  of  the  bother  of  cod  liver  oil 


If  you  could  take  each  of  the  new  chicks, 
and  give  it  ten  minutes  a  day  under  a  “sun¬ 
lamp” — that  would  be  no  better  than  the 
splendid  benefit  in  Sun- Vitamin  D  of  feed¬ 
ing  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food, 
specially  processed  in  sun  vitamins. 

What  a  difference  Vitamin  D  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  chick  raising!  Leg- 
weakness,  slow  growth,  low 
vitality,  crooked  breast 
bones,  small  frames  used  to 
take  a  staggering  toll  of  new 
chicks  every  year.  Now  the 
abundance  of  Sun -Vitamin  D 
in  Pratts  makes  up  entirely 
for  lack  of  sunshine  suffered 


by  mid-winter  chicks.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultry  men  saw  the  difference 
last  season.  Let  this  season  prove  for 
you  the  profit  in  summer  sun  for 
winter  chicks. 

This  sure,  dependable  supply  of  sun- 
vitamins  helps  chicks  better  than  ever 
to  get  the  splendid  body¬ 
building  nourishment  from 
Pratts.  Money  can’t  buy 
choicer  ingredients. 

Ground  hulled  oats;  dried 
buttermilk;  cooked  wheat; 
sterilized  bone  meal;  ground 
whole  corn;  wheat  middlings; 
ground  millet,  rape,  alfalfa 


leaf  and  blossom  meal.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  better? 

When  the  difference  between  the  cheap¬ 
est  starting  food  and  a  good  one  like 
Pratts  is  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
chick,  is  it  worth  while  gambling?  Bone, 
muscle,  nerve,  blood,  feather,  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  and  egg  record  in  maturity 
all  depend  on  those  first  few  weeks  of 
feeding.  Think  of  it! 

Nearly  every  dealer  carries  Pratts. 
Write  us  for  the  official  Pratt  dealer  near¬ 
est  you.  We’ll  send  you  FREE  a  copy  of 
a  new  famous  booklet — RAISIN G  BABY 
CHICKS.  Chockful  of  practical  points. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

445  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRATTS  BUTTERMILK  BABY  CHICK  I00D 


growing  mash  *  Americas  Quality  Feed  line 


LAYING  MASH 
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MAGIC 


BROODER 


Positive  in  Operation 
—  Gas  Prool--Most 
Economical  on  Fuel 


Double  heat  control,  gas  chamber  and  coal  maga¬ 
zine — outstanding  features.  Fitted  with  heavy 
steel  deflector,  which  spreads  heat  evenly,  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Every  Brooder  Guaranteed 

Made  in  two  sizes.  The  Giant 
Size  is  unequalled  for  raising 
broilers. 

OUR  IMPROVED  ROOF  PIPE 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  any  brooder.  Catches  condensation  above  roof. 
Write  for  (free)  catalogue.  Good  Agents  Wanted. 

United  Brooder  Company 

301  Penniagton  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J 


PARKS 


ROCKS 


BRED-TO 

LAV 

NOW  REDUCED  20%  IN  PRICE 

We  have  made  big  savings  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  our  famous  Barred  Rocks  and  WB  are  past¬ 
ing  this  saving  onto  you.  Parks’  Strain,  the  quality  strain  that  is  protected  bv  U.  S. 
registered  trade-mark,  is  America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  BarredPly- 
1  mouth  Rocks.  It  has  been  trapnested  and  carefully  selected  for  Eggs  and  Standard 
Qualities  since  1889. 

"Sortie  Layers— Have  just  had  one  hen  finish  her  year  with  329  eggs  and  another 
•  Si2  eggs.” — H.  P.  Crocker,  Martindale,  Texas. 

Hatching  Egg  and  Baby  Chicks 
ABk  for  free  catalog.  Take  advantage  of  the  20*  price  reduction  nnd  get  started  with 
thesa  Fall  and  Winter  Layers.  Remember— Every  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  sale  is  produced  from  indi¬ 
viduals  that  are  personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations 
of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Our  best  pens  contain  many  official  egg-laying  contest  R.  O.  P.  hens  and 
are  headed  with  males  from  laving  contestsR.O.P.  hens.  Thefree  catalog  tells  all  about  this  grand  old  strain. 

J.  W-  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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Imported  Direct  From  TOM  BARRON  ~ 

Each  year  we  import  many  fine  birds  direct  from  Barron.  These  birds  furnish  stock  for  our 
breeding  pens.  Chicks  from  such  matings  are  sure  to  please  you.  Chicks  from  Pen  No.  9  •} 
$15.00  per  100.  Free  Catalog  gives  full  details  and  prices.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


GERIG’S  LEGHORN  FARM 


Route  3 


Auburn,  Indiana 


Air  A  T  yryrar  Tancred  Strain 

1111/11,1  I  ¥  White  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

^Clllilll  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

fill,  wr  pi  S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

I  H  I  I  14  S  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Vlll  IIU  Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  k.c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Itox  It,  McAlisterville,  Penns 

Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain— free  range— prices  low. 
1  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Writ,  for  free  cata, 
logue  with  views  and  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner.  Box  H-124,  Milford.  N.  J. 


1  IDEAL  QUALITY  CHICKS  | 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— TANCRED  STRAIN 

From  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Breeders 
carefully  selected  and  mated.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  parc.l  po3t  prepaid.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FAKU,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  Westfield  Phone  Westfield  1629 

Made  a  Fortune  With  Chickens ! 

E.  L.  Wyekoff,  tells  how  he  did  it.  In  each  issue  he 
gives  away  valuable  life-time  secrets.  Four  months,  10c. 
*1,000  Poultry  Hint  Book  with  a  3  years’  sub.  for  11.00. 

*  THE  POULTRY  ITEM 

Box  66  Sellersvlile,  Penna. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROOKS  S.  C.  XV.  LEGHORNS 

Production  bred  Blood  tested  stock, 

Write  for  our  circular. 

BACHELIER  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM,  Grampian,  Pa. 

White  Leghorns,  $lOo;  Reds, 
I  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyan., 
Black  Minorcas  12o;  Buff 
Rocks,  Hamburgs,  14«;  Black  Giants,  BOo;  Heavy  mixed, 
11c;  Light  mixed,  9o.  3*  discount  for  cash  with  order 
before  Feb.  lBt.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Every  breeder  trapnested 
land  blood-tested.  Every 
'chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  Blakhly,  Mgr. 

n  A  n  V  ft  (I  |  p  |F  C  Barred  Rocks,  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DAD  I  t#  11 1 U IV w  Write ‘for  literature  and  prices. 


QualityCtiicksj 


S.C.R.I.Red  Chicks; 


C.  C.  ALLEN 


HATCHERY  A  POULTRY 
Sealord,  Delaware 


FARM 


s.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS  Barron  Strain 

50  100  500  1000 

$6.25  $12.00  $67.50  $110.00 

100*  "arrival  guaranteed  for  Feb.,  March  and  April 
delivery.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  A  Rlehtiold,  Pa. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 

Cockerels  and  Chicks  11 1  LEGHORNS  ED 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EQQ  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Routa  R,  Trumansbura.  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
100*  Pure  Morgan-Tancred  Strain.  Proven  high 
production,  high  hatchability.  Send  tor  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

CHICKS-HATCHINO  EOOS-“Leghorn8  that  are  great 
layers  ”  An  accredited  healthy  flock.  Our  toth 
season.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Circular 

BLACK  LEGHORN 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pltftown.  N.  J. 


s 


C.  Brown  and  Whlta  Leghorns— 337-egg.  Trapnested, 

■  pedigreed  stock,  etc.,  $1  up.  *.  F.  FULTON,  Gallipoli*,  Ohio 


ARY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Hal. 


FRANC  AIS  Rocks,  Loohorna.  Auatralorpa— Winners  at 

Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCES.  Wosthompton  Beach,  H.  Y. 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE-Raised  from  Cor- 

m  nell  pedigree  chicks  this  year.  Satisfaction  guai  am 
teed.  Will  sell  cheap.  J.  W.  MERCER,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Plymouth  Rock  Pullets  6  m0-nth8  °'- ;a- ?u--a» 


lay,  from  blood-tested  stock, 
,,'.75  each.  JOHN  P  BARTLES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  from  bred- 

to-lav  tested  breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns, 
Ancbnas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants. 
Catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WashlnglonvIlle.Pa. 


EXTRA  Egg  Profits 
Free  Book  Tells  How 

If  your  hens  are  only  average  layers  figure 
out  how  much  extra  money  you’d  make  if 
you  had  birds  that  laid  200  to  296  eggs  a 
year.  Figure  it  out  on  an  average  yearly 
price  of  50c  a  dozen. 

That  EXTRA  profit  is  ALL  profit  for  it 
costs  no  more  to  feed  and  keep  HEAVY  lay¬ 
ers  than  it  does  average  layers. 

Poultrymen  who  are  making  real  money 
are  raising  the  famous  WILLGERODT 
PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  These 
birds  lay  200  to  296  eggs  a  year.  And  there’s 
no  guesswork  about  it.  The  trapnest  records 
prove  it. 

Bigger  egg  profits  can  be  yours  if  you 
start  a  flock  of  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  You  can  do  it  either 
with  hatching  eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Remem¬ 
ber  each  egg  and  each  chick  is  the  product 
of  birds  whose  yearly  egg  record  is  200  to 
296  eggs. 

Our  Breeders  are  blood-tested  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Write  for  the  Willgerodt  Leghorn  Book. 
It’s  full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s 
FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.,  Dept.  3,  RED  BANK.  N.  J. 
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State-Supervised  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Special  Matings  from  hen  breeders  weighing  4 
lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  selected  cockerels.  Super- 
Matings  from  superior  hen  breeders,  mated  to 
State  R.O.P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  200  to  300  eggs — all  blood-tested.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

For  FancyBroilers  and  Roasters 

For  quick  maturity,  plumpness  and  eveness  we 
recommend  our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  “Bram-Rock” 
Chicks — famous  Wene  Cross-Breds.  AVe  can  also 
supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  AV.vandottes, 
also  blood-tested.  Immediate  delivery.  Start  a 
broiler  brood  now — pullets  will  make  fall  layers. 
Write  for  Free  illustrated  Folder  and  Prices 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  New  Jersey 


150,000  Chicks  for 
March  and  April 
Delivery 


TAKE  NOTICE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  AVyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS 


SINGLE  COMB 
Hollywood  Strain 

Excellent  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Mr.  Maust  reports 
70*  egg  production  for  December  from  800  pullets. 
Write  forcatalog.  Fullcount  and  satisfactionguaranteed. 

Book  now  for  February,  March  and 
April  at  these  low  prices, 

$12  per  100;  $57,50  per  500;  $110  per  1,000 

Large  quantities  specially  priced 
For  Greater  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicha.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $67.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  180 

Light  Mix...  $0.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  3,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  FebDEr^Th 

100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Aneonas .  16.00  7  7.50  150 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Blk.  Min.,  Buff  Orp.  . ..  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light,  lla;  Heavy,  13c.  All  April  chicks  lc 
less.  100*  delivery.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10*  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D- 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y; 


Raising  Geese 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  baby  geese,  and  how  to  hatch  goose 
eggs  under  chicken  hens  from  the  time 
they  are  laid  until  they  are  hatched,  and 
what  care  after  that?  I  have  free  range 
and  running  water  for  them  all  the  time. 
I  had  two  old  geese  and  a  gander  last 
Summer  and  only  got  two  goslings  from 
them.  e.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  eggs  of  geese  may  be  hatched  un¬ 
der  hens,  setting  them  in  the  Spring 
when  grass  is  well  started.  The  goose 
and  gander  are  best  mated  during  the 
previous  Fall,  as  mating  may  not  occur 
between  the  gander  and  more  than  one 
female.  This  accounts  for  some  infertile 
eggs.  Eggs  hatch  in  about  30  days.  Re¬ 
move  the  first  hatched  goslings  from  the 
nest  if  necessary  to  give  unliatched  eggs 
more  time.  Keep  them  in  a  warm  basket 
until  all  are  hatched  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  setting. 

Feed  the  goslings  after  24  or  36  hours 
from  hatching,  giving  stale  bread  squeezed 
from  milk,  or  equal  parts  of  rolled  oats 
and  bread  crumbs  moistened  with  water 
and  some  sand  for  grit.  Feed  moderate¬ 
ly  several  times  daily  during  the  first 
week.  Ha\re  water  for  drinking  always 
accessible. 

After  the  first  week,  in  addition  to 
chopped  tender  green  food,  give  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran  and  middlings,  as  much  bran 
as  meal  and  middlings  together.  Tender 
green  foods  form  a  large  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  growing  geese  and,  if  not  avail¬ 
able  in  pasture,  should  be  provided.  Geese 
are  pasturing  birds.  Protect  the  young 
goslings  from  wet  and  cold ;  do  not  al¬ 
low  them  to  swim  until  several  weeks 
of  age  and  with  breast  feathers  grown. 
They  should  be  cared  for  about  as  young 
ducks  are,  but  need  more  green  food. 

Your  breeders  may  do  much  better 
next  year,  if  they  were  but  a  year  or  two 
old  last  season.  Grain  should  be  fed 
them  during  the  Winter  and  chopped 
vegetables,  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  added 
to  the  grain  ration  of  corn,  oats,  wheat 
or  barley.  Give  the  breeders  green  grass 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring  as  an 
aid  to  fertility  of  eggs.  M.  B.  D. 


Fowl  Typhoid 

Will  you  advise  us  if  there  is  any 
known  treatment  for  the  complete  eradi¬ 
cation  of  fowl  typhoid?  This  has  been 
raging  in  our  flock  of  300  Leghorns  for 
more  than  60  days.  While  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  disease  in  check  by  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  treatment  advised 
by  our  local  veterinarian,  we  have  not 
accomplished  a  thing  in  the  way  of 
eradicating  the  disease.  G.  6.  A. 

Ohio. 

If  you  have  fowl  typhoid,  which  dis¬ 
ease  cannot  be  diagnosed  with  certainty 
without  a  laboratory  examination,  but 
which  may  be  more  than  suspected  if 
there  is  the  droopiness  that  accompanies 
serious  diseases,  with  greenish  or  yel¬ 
lowish  droppings,  deaths  spread  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  instead  of  oc¬ 
curring  in  large  numbers  nearly  together, 
as  in  fowl  cholera,  and  an  enlarged,  soft, 
brown  or  mahogany  colored  liver,  there 
is  no  effective  treatment  for  the  sick 
birds  and  efforts  should  be  devoted  to 
prevention  of  spread  among  the  healthy 
in  the  flock. 

This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  or  extraordinary,  methods  of  sani¬ 
tation.  Complete  removal  and  disposal 
of  all  sick  birds,  a  thorough  cleaning  up 
and  disinfection  of  quarters  and  utensils 
that  have  been  used  by  the  sick,  and  then 
a  continuous  campaign  of  cleanliness  un¬ 
til  the  disease  disappears.  The  contagion 
is  carried  in  the  droppings.  These  should 
be  kept  from  access  by  the  fowls.  Such 
measures  of  disinfection  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  veterinarian  should  be 
carried  out.  The  organisms  causing  fowl 
typhoid  do  not  live  forever  outside  of  the 
bodies  of  the  birds.  If  they  are  disposed 
of  by  the  methods  of  sanitation  suggested, 
the  quarters  will  again  be  fit  for  use.  It 
is  more  a  matter  of  thoroughness  and 
keeping  at  it  until  the  contagion  is  de¬ 
stroyed  than  anything  else.  Remember 
that  a  bird  only  slightly  sick  can  com¬ 
municate  the  disease  to  any  others  that 
have  access  to  its  droppings  or  utensils 
contaminated  by  them  and  is  more  than 
worthless.  M.  B.  D. 


“I  wonder  Avhy  it  is  that  fat  men  are 
always  good  natured?”  “Probably  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  them  so  long  to  get  mad 
clear  through.” — Credit  Lost. 


Costs  Less  to  Ship 
Eggs  in  an  “Eggpak” 


Save  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Send  them 
Out  in  an  "EGGPAK'’  egg  case — the  case  that’s  2  to 
3  POUNDS  LIGHTER  than  any  other. 

And  not  only  LIGHTER  but  STRONGER.  You  can 
stand  on  it — yes  kick  it  around — and  you  won’t  find 
a  break  or  a  dent.  You  won’t  find  a  broken  egg,  not 
even  a  cracked  shell. 

That’s  because  “EGGPAK”  is  made  of  indestructi¬ 
ble  fiber  and  riveted  together  like  steel  beams. 

It’s  furnished  with  patented  fiRers  that  holds  each 
egg  in  a  separate.  CUSHION  compartment.  The  eggs 
can’t  touch  the  ones  above  or  the  ones  below. 

"EGGPAK”  is  endorsed  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  shippers  everywhere.  Save  money — order  "EGG¬ 
PAK’’  today.  2  doz.  size,  $1.80;  4  doz.  size,  $2.35: 
6  doz.  size  $2.60.  (Also  made  up  to  15  doz.  size.  Prices 
on  request.  Dealers  write  for  terms.) 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  on  arrival. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back, 

STANDARD  TRUNK  MFG.  CO. 

18  W.  31st  @t.  Dept.  R.  N.-Y.  New  York 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 
Eight  years  of  hatching  and  selling 
Baby  Chicks.  Stock  blood  tested  for 
past  seven  years.  Special  prices  on 
broiler  chicks.  Guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Chicks  every  week,  also  hatching  eggs. 

Stinnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Hudson,  New  York 

Member  i.  B.  C.  A  . 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tiinorpfl  Strain  S  (1  W  T.AOthArna  AID  AA 


Tancred  Strain  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 


LightMixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $13.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  aB  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

EDGAR  O.  LEISTER,  li.  D.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Do  Yon  Want  Chicka  That  LIVE  and  GROW  ? 

Our  QUALITY  CHICKS  are  hatched  from  well  mated 
and  culled  flocks  of  Barred,  White  and  Columbian  Rocks 
.  Write  for  Catalogue 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  A  HATCHERY 
Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Successor  to  J.  H.  Snook,  Middleburg,  Penna, 


FOR  exceptionally  high  flock  averages  of  large,  white 
eggs— buy  your  Leghorn  Chlx  from  large  type, 
pedigreed.  Intensively  bred  stock.  Folder  on  request. 
ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Heliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ROCKS 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE. 

E.  A.  HIRT  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


RARY  rHIfKS  N.  J.  Certified -S.  C.  Whit* 

DAD  I  CniCIVO  Leghorn* — T an c rad  Strain 

Also  White  Indian  Runner  &  Buff  Orpington  Ducklings. 
JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  D.  No.  2,  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


TDRKEYS— BREEDING  STOCK 

Mammoth  Bronx*— disease  free.  100  Best  Hens.  $12 
each.  Toms,  $15  and  $20— from  flock  of  1000.  Refund 
your  money  and  express  both  ways  if  unsatisfactory. 

ORDER  NOW  ! 

Post  Road  Turkey  Farm  P.  O.  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


Esbenshade’s  Strain.  Large,  strong, 
healthy  breeding  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices;  that  will  produce  poults 
that  will  live,  grow  and  make  you 
mouey.  Booklot.  Write  today. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  R  Ronks,  Penna. 


TIIDlfCY^  One  of  America’s  best  flocks.  Breeding 
I  Unitk  I  w  stock  for  sate  at  all  times.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  New  complete  turkey  book.  Full  particulars  on 
request.  CHAS,  W.  WAMPLER  •  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS K?S«5iS.nS;BSS 

egg  production.  BECK'S  TUCKET  FARM,  Kookwood,  Pa 

Beautiful  write  Holland  toms— tm. 

RAYMOND  SAMSON,  Route  2,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  24  lb.  young  bronze  toms— $14.  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large,  healthy  toms, 
$15.00.  Eggs.  EDtYIN  HENRY,  Norwich,  New  York 


PURE  TITPYFVQ  29  to  30  lbs.  Young  Cockerels. 

BRED  I  URAL  ID  BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hyde  Park.  N.  * 


Toulouse  nnd  w.  china  geese— $r»  either 

sex.  Trio  bargains.  EltED  TUTTLE  -  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


GIANT 

BRONZE 

TURKEYS 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins — $30  per  hun. 

HAMBLIN  HATCHERY.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


WPlvmnilth  Rooks u-  R-  Fishel’3  the  Best  for  35 
.riyillUllUI  HULKSyears.  WINNERS, PRODUC¬ 
ERS.  COME  to  headquarters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

List  Free.  U.  R.  FISIIEL,  Box  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


For  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv- 

ery.  Mnrray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 


STANDARD  WH.  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  $5.  (half  price). 

Also  Hens.  Pullets,  Eggs.  Production  bred  20  years, 
certified  5  years. _ C.  T.  MORSE _ Unadilla,  N  Y. 


SHEPPARD’S  Ancona  Cockerels,  selected  breeders, 

d  $S-$&,  Hardy  EConalcr,  llrlstol  ltd.,  Canandaigua. N.Y. 
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Better  Codfish 
—  Better  Oil 

Y^_ORT  ON  S  Vitamin-Proved  Cod 
Liver  Oil  gets  results — and  for  a 
very  teal  reason.  The  company  that 
makes  it  is  the  largest  fishing  organiza- 
*n  America  and  has  practically  first  pick  of 
allthe^  best  codfish  caught  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

'I  hat  is  why  it  is  so  rich  in  vitamins  and  why  it 
is  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Gallor  to  try  only  $2.4  5.  Send  no  money 
—pay  the  postman- GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.,  Dept.  R-201,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

COD  LIVER 
OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 

Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Gorton’s  Cod’s  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


OIL  CO.,  Dept.  R-201,  C 

(jorfoft's 


It  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
the  bigger  profits  you  will  make  from  your 
chicks.  Every  year  the  Leola  Brooder 
House  is  raising  95%  of  the  chicks  for 
scores  of  poultrymen.  And  not  only  is  it 
raising  bigger  flocks  but  they  are 
healthier,  less  subject  to  disease,  and  less 
trouble  to  care  for.  It’s  round  and  it’s 
made  of  wood.  Bound — to  eliminate  dark 
comers  where  chicks  crowd  together  and 
smother.  It  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
healthful,  and  easy  to  heat  uniformly. 
Built  in  sections,  it  can  be  erected  in 
half  an  hour.  Write  for  our  folder  de¬ 
scribing  it  in  detail. 

The  Leola  Hog  Feeder  adds  pounds  to 
your  hogs  and  subtracts  dollars  from 
your  feed  bill.  Send  for  folder. 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON 

BOX  RN»  LEOLA,  PA. 


at  money  saving  prices.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks  from  money  making  flocks.  Pure- 
bred  stock  that  makes  money  for  the  buyer 

get  our  free  catalog 

Printed  In  colors  our  catalog  is  helpful  to  every 
buyer  of  chicks.  Get  our  money  saving  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  lOOpercentlive  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
Box  SB  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  in  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit, 
rnrp  PATAI  nr  Write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
UVEiL.  LttlnLUlI  details.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Gallon  chicks  mean  more  profit*  for  you. 
GALION  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  262,Galion,0. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onrtA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUuU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
311  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
luy  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Grlces-Sherrow  successors  to 
■OCAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y, 


BROOKSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatches  Weekly— Beginning  Feb,  11th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stoek,  etc. 

Our  Motto— "GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES" 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  C.  Brouin,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  *15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100#  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSES,  Box  R,  Hleinleltersvllle,  Pa 


The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  brought  95%  of  a  test  lot  of 
chicks  through  the  10-week  “Danger  Period,”  with  this  inexpen¬ 
sive  CEL-O-GLASS  Health  Brooder!  Write  for  free  blue  prints. 


FIRST  TEN  WEEKS -THE  DANGER  PERIOD  FOR  CHICKS 


Taking  the  danger  out  of 
the  "Danger  Period” 


Poultry  Ration  Recommen¬ 
dations 

The  1930  New  England  College  Con¬ 
ference  made  the  following  poultry 
feeding  recommendations. 

MASH  FOR  PULLETS  AND  IIENS 
200  lbs.  Coarse  yellow  cornmeal 
100  lbs.  Wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  Wheat  flour  middling? 

100  lbs.  Ground  oats,  38-40  lbs. 

25  lbs.  Meat  scrap,  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  protein 

25  lbs.  Fishmeal,  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  protein 

25  lbs.  Alfalfa  leafmeal  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  fiber 
25  lbs.  Edible  steamed  bonemeal 
25  lbs.  Dried  skim  milk  or  dried  butter¬ 
milk 

5  lbs.  Common  salt 

GRAIN 

500  lbs.  Yellow  corn,  whole  or  cracked 

250  lbs.  Wheat 

150  lbs.  Barley 

100  lbs.  Oats,  38-40  lbs. 

CHICK  MASH 

200  lbs.  Coarse  yellow  cornmeal 
100  lbs.  Wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  Wheat  flour  middlings 
100  lbs.  Ground  oats  or  oat  groats 
25  lbs.  Meat  scrap,  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  protein. 

25  lbs.  Fishmeal,  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  protein 

50  lbs.  Dried  skim  milk  or  dried  butter¬ 
milk 

25  lbs.  Alfalfa  leafmeal,  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  fiber 
25  lbs.  Edible  steamed  bonemeal 
5  lbs.  Common  salt 

CHICK  FEED 

200  lbs.  Fine  yellow  corn 
100  lbs.  Cracked  wheat 


Chickenpox 

Our  young  pullets  have  sores  and 
scabs  on  all  parts  of  their  body.  What 
is  it  and  a  remedy?  h.  j.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

Very  likely  chickenpox.  If  the  sores 
and  scabs  have  extended  from  the  face 
and  head  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  they 
have  a  real  case  of  it.  Chickenpox  is 
very  contagious  and  calls  for  prompt 
removal  of  sick  birds  from  the  flock  and 
isolation  until  well.  As  a  rule,  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  self  limited  and  recovery  follows 
ordinary  good  care.  It  causes  loss  of 
vigor  and  slump  in  egg  production,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  modern  method  of  eontrol 
is  through  vaccination  while  the  birds  are 
still  on  range  and  not  in  Winter  quarters. 
This  vaccination  is  a  simple  process  hut 
seems  to  require  the  services  of  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  if  the  vaccine  is  to  be  procured. 
A  few  feathers  are  plucked  from  the  leg 
and  a  bit  of  the  vaccine  rubbed  into  the 
exposed  feather  follicles.  Chickenpox 
follows  but  is  recovered  from  and  im¬ 
munity  from  further  attacks  conferred 
before  laying  begins.  Local  treatment  of 
moderate  infections  consists  in  removing 
the  scabs  and  painting  the  sites  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  m.  b.  d. 


Wire  Mesh  Floors  for  Chicks 

What  is  the  size  of  wire  mesh  referred 
to  in  a.  recent,  article  about  keeping 
young  chickens  off  the  floor?  w.  f. 

New  York 

The  wire  netting  used  as  floors  for 
brooder  houses  and  outdoor  sun  porches 
in  raising  young  chicks  and  turkeys  is 
what  is  known  to  hardware  dealers  as 
hardware  cloth.  It  is  a  square  mesh 
of  heavy  galvanized  wire,  much  stiffer 
and  stronger  than  the  poultry  netting 
commonly  used  for  enclosures.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  beneath  house  porches  in 
panels  designed  to  keep  small  animals 
out  and  in  other  places  where  a  strong, 
durable  wire  screen  is  wanted.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  in  poultry  building  floors  is  to  keep 
the  chicks  or  young  turkeys  out  of  their 
droppings,  so  that  they  may  not  become 
infected  by  parasites  discharged  from 
sick  birds.  Droppings  pass  through  the 
meshes  and  are  cleaned  up  from  the 
tight  floor  beneath  at  intervals. 

It  would  not  seem  that  chicks  could 
be  comfortable  upon  such  a  floor  but 
they  are  kept  from  time  of  hatching  up 
to  two  or  three  months  of  age  upon  these 
floors,  without  apparent  discomfort  or 
injury.  Coccidiosis  in  chicks  and  black¬ 
head  in  young  turkeys  are  the  two  chief 
disorders  which  this  practice  guards 
against,  since  it  prevents  infection  from 
droppings  at  the  most  susceptible  ages 
of  these  birds.  Mesh  of  %,  %,  %  inch 
is  used  by  poultrymen,  the  first  size  being 
most  suitable  for  young  chicks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Let  CEL-O-GLASS  help  you  take  the  danger 
out  of  the  “Danger  Period” — those  difficult, 
first  10  weeks  when  each  morning  may  show 
just  a  few  more  dead  chicks.  Tests  conducted  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  show  how 
chicks  brooded  behind  CEL-O-GLASS  can  be 
brought  safely  through  the  10- week  “Danger 
Period”  to  a  strong,  healthy  maturity — with 
no  signs  of  leg  weakness. 

You  can  get  the  same  remarkable  results 
with  your  own  chick  brooding.  CEL-O- 
GLASS  Health  Brooders  are  in  use  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  and  experiment  stations  from 
coast  to  coast.  They  are  raising  more  chicks 
into  profitable  layers  and  broilers  than  ever 
before.  Let  us  send  you  these  free  blue  prints 
for  your  new  brooder  houses. 

How  CEL-o-GLASS  works  for  you 

CEL-O-GLASS  floods  your  brooder  with  the 
jife-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight.  With 
it,  all  your  chick  brooding  can  be  done  in¬ 


doors.  Your  chicks  get  the  valuable  benefits 
of  outdoors  with  none  of  the  dangers  of  those 
cold,  wet,  early  spring  months. 

The  ultra-violet  rays  coming  through 
CEL-O-GLASS  promote  the  building  of  bone 
and  body  tissue,  prevent  leg  weakness  and  the 
outdoor  dangers  of  coccidiosis  and  worm 
infestations. 

Your  present  brooders  can  be  remodeled 
into  CEL-O-GLASS  health  houses  too,  with 
very  little  trouble  and  expense.  Just  remove 
the  glass  or  soiled  cloth  curtains  which  bar 
out  the  vitalizing  rays  of  sunlight  and  install 
CEL-O-GLASS  frames.  For  long  years  of 
service,  hinge  vertically  to  swing  in  and  to 
the  side. 

Write  for  the  free  blue  prints  today.  Check 
the  coupon  for  this  valuable  64-page  book 
too,  “Health  on  the  Farm.” 

CEL-O-GLASS  can  be  bought  at  hardware, 
lumber,  seed  and  feed  dealers.  If  your  local 
dealers  cannot  supply  you,  please  write  Acetol 
Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


a. ec.  v.s.  pat.  err. 


CEL-O-GLASS 


US.  PATENT  1,580,287 
Made  on  a  wire  mesh  base.  Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage. 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  401-A,  21  Spruce  St., 
New  York  City.  Gentlemen:  Please  s<  nd  free  the 
blue  print  (s)  checked.  Also  send  me  your  free 
book,  “Health  on  the  Farm.” 

Name . 

Address . . . 

Town . State . 


□  Brooder  House 

□  Laying  House 

□  Hog  House 

□  Cold  (Frames 

□  Back  Porches 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding  m> 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  boob,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder.  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book — BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-116-1VI  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


.  .  _  . .  _  inf  o r 

Pouloy,  Swine  and  Can]* 

STRUVBNS 
FISH  MEAL 


CHAS.  M  STRUVEN  C  C<X 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


IQ  EXTRA  1-I I Y1 Q  On  orders  booked  before  March  15th  we  give 
iuLAii\Aumuh.o10  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100  orderetL 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
valuable  book  on  Raising  Chicks  included  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for 
eariy  orders.  BUBER’S  RELIABLE  llATCHEKY  >  *  .  .  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


T  priUnilNIC  bullets  Made  Records  of 
LiLiUllUl\lii3  300  eggs  or  better  this  year. 

Out  of  417  in  onr  R.O.P.  flock,  380  pullets  made  better  than  200  eggs — 49%  of  them 
over  250.  Full  brothers  of  onr  R.O.P.  pullets  will  sire  our  chicks  this  year. 
A  GRADE  OF  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  POCKETBOOK.  WAYNE  SUPER-OUAUTY 
tired  by  pedigreed  males  with  280-280-egg  dams,  WAYNE  SUPERIOR  sired  by 
pedigreed  males  with  235.259-egg  dams.  WAYNE  QUALITY  sired  by  pedigreed 
males  with  200-234-egg  dams.  WAYNE  UTILITY  Chick*— good  ones  but  not  sired 
by  pedigreed  males.  GET  OUR  CATALOG— it  tells  all  the  story.  If  yon  want 
proven,  producing  Leghorns,  investigate  what  we  have. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop.,  Box  134,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


LOWER  PRICES— BETTER  CHICKS 

50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . .  .  *6.50 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns .  7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes .  8.50 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons . 10.50 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks . . . 5.50 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  Booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Mating*  upon  request. 
We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  eariy  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 
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'THEYUVI  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
*  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  arc 


from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpington*, 
White  Wyandotte*.  ITc  and  up.  1003  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Cbick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 
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‘Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  IS,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  several 
years.  The  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  service 
rendered  the  American  farming  people  by 
any  institution  I  have  ever  heard  of.  The 
subscription  price  is  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  information  given  and  the 
service  rendered.  w.  c.  K. 

South  Carolina. 

This  comes  as  a  word  of  encouragement 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  New  Year. 
Publisher’s  Desk  hopes  to  merit  the  con¬ 
fidence  expressed  in  its  work  for  1930. 

I  am  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school.  Early 
in  December  a  representative  of  the 
Home  and  School  Education  Society,  1621 
Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  S.  E.  Cor.  Broad 
and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
called  at  my  school  and  stated  that  he 
wished  to  show  me  “The  Source  Books,” 
which  he  was  taking  orders  for.  The  set 
consists  of  several  volumes,  priced  around 
$50  or  $60  (I  cannot  recall  the  exact 
price  at  this  time).  1  stated  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  buy  the  books,  as  I  have  a 
set  of  educational  books.  The  agent  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
take  my  order  and  he  went  on  his  way. 
Several  days  later  I  came  home  from 
school  to  find  that  there  had  been  sent  to 
me,  through  the  mail,  a  complete  set  of 
these  books  and  also  a  contract  about 
time  payments.  I  was  very  much  annoyed 
to  find  that  this  had  happened  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  wrote  the  company  a  letter  tell¬ 
ing  them  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  and 
I  demanded  that  they  send  postage  in 
order  to  have  the  books  returned.  I  also 
sent  back  the  contract  and  all  other  read¬ 
ing  pamphlets,  just  as  they  came  to  me. 

1  have  just  returned  from  my  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  and  I  find  that  they  have 
not  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  my 
letter,  for  they  have  written  me,  telling 
me  that  my  first  payment  is  due.  It  is 
worrying  me  considerably  to  think  that 
all  tins  has  happened  simply  because  a 
book  agent  copied  my  name  and  address 
from  a  directory  which  he  obtained  from 
our  superintendent.  I  was  wondering  if 
I  ought  to  ship  the  books  back.  G.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes,  ship  the  books  back  by  express 
collect  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  de¬ 
mands  for  payment.  Educational  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  seem  to  be  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders  in  the  book  agency  line,  and  of 
course  teachers  in  country  districts  are 
the  natural  victims.  We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  reports  where  teachers  have  refused 
to  subscribe,  but  the  agent  having  se¬ 
cured  the  teacher’s  name  sends  the  books 
anyhow  and  tries  to  collect  for  them.  TV  e 
fear  that  too  many  of  the  young  teachers 
are  bulldozed  into  doing  so. 

Question. — What  can  you  tell  me  about 
correspondence  schools  which  are  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  learning  talking  picture 
acting?  Are  they  reliable? 

Answer. — The  object  of  the  majority 
of  these  schools  seems  to  be  primarily  the 
collection  of  a  fee  rather  than  training 
students  to  act.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Hollywood  says  such  schools 
are  not  endorsed  by  the  motion  picture 
industry  and  there  is  no  shortage  of 
actors  in  Hollywood. 

The  above  is  reprinted  from  the  “ques¬ 
tion  and  answer”  column  of  a  Better 
Business  Bureau  pamphlet.  The  primary 
“object”  of  most  correspondence  schools 
of  every .  sort  is  in  our  estimation  the 
same. 

U.  S.  mails  were  closed  to  more  than 
300  persons  and  concerns  in  1929.  They 
were  found  operating  schemes  to  obtain 
money  or  property  by  false  promises. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  work-at- 
home  schemes  were  frustrated  by  postal 
inspectors,  says  the  annual  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  doing- 
wonderful  work  in  suppressing  frauds, 
and  yet  the  department  can  only  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  frauds  that  are  being 
perpetrated  on  the  public.  The  post  of¬ 
fice  must  be  in  a  position  to  prove  a  legal 
fraud  before  action  against  the  individual 
or  concern.  There  are  many  frauds  go¬ 
ing  through  the  mails  that  cannot  be 
proven  as  such. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Blue  Bird  Card  Co.. 
1476  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  in 
which  I  am  interested.  Will  you  tell  me 
if  this  firm  is  a  fake  or  if  it  is  really  re¬ 
liable?  G.  R.  R. 

New  York. 

This  company  offers  to  pay  $3  per 
hundred  for  coloring  Christmas  and  holi¬ 
day  cards.  But  the  company  asks  for  a 
deposit  of  $1.50  for  the  outfit.  That’s 


the  joker  in  all  the  easy-money,  work-at- 
home  schemes.  Promoters  in  this  line 
often  rake  in  several  thousand  dollars 
before  the  Post  Office  inspectors  get 
around  to  bring  fraud  orders  against 
them. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  the  enclosed  leaflet 
of  Capt.  C.  W.  Colbreth,  Essex,  Conn., 
is  of  any  value,  or  is  it  just  another 
money-making  scheme?  I  do  not  put 
much  value  in  it  but  I  want  advice  be¬ 
fore  I  send  them  any  money.  d.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

The  circular  solicits  $1  for  instructions 
on  how  to  proceed  to  secure  a  position 
on  boats.  We  do  not  know  what  sort  of 
information  the  captain  sends  in  exchange 
for  the  dollar,  but  our  idea  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  only  means  of  securing  such 
positions  by  those  fitted  for  the  work  is 
to  file  an  application  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  department  of  the  various  steam¬ 
ship  lines. 

I  am  running  a  broiler  plant,  and  the 
“Service  Commission  Co.”  of  59-63 
Thompson  Ave.,  West  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket,  New  York,  is  soliciting  my  shipments, 
claiming  that  they  can  get  more  for  my 
broilers  than  other  houses.  Before  making 
any  shipments  to  them  I  wish  to  inquire 
about  their  standing  and  reliableness. 
They  give  as  reference  the  Chatham  & 
Plienix  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  14th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  My  shipments  amount  to  as  much 
as  $1,000  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  any  but  perfectly  responsible 
firms,  so  any  information  you  can  favor 
me  with  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Virginia  h.  t. 

The  Service  Commission  Company  is 
a  comparatively  new  organization  licensed 
to  do  a  commission  business  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and 
the  company  has  filed  a  bond  for  $3,000 
with  the  department  for  the  protection  of 
shippers.  The  management  of  this  com¬ 
pany  was  previously  connected  with 
Baedecker  &  Williams  which  firm  de¬ 
faulted,  causing  loss  to  shippers.  Bae¬ 
decker  has  been  seen  about  the  Service 
Commission  Company’s  office  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  to  be  a  silent  partner 
with  Mr.  Bousey  and  Soloway.  Baedecker 
was  previously  associated  with  Joseph 
C.  Berman,  the  firm  name  being  Berman 
&  Baedecker,  which  firm  also  caused  loss 
to  shippers.  The  license  of  Berman  doing 
business  under  his  own  name  has  recently 
been  canceled  because  of  failure  to  pay 
shippers.  The  Service  Commission  Com- 
any  has  an  account  with  Chatham  & 
Phenix  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  but  the  bank 
denies  that  the  Commission  Company 
has  been  privileged  to  use  its  name  as 
reference.  We  have  seen  a  statement  from 
the  Service  Commission  Company,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  bonded  for  $25,000,  more  than 
any  merchant  in  the  business.  All  are 
bonded  alike  with  the  State  Department 
for  $3,000.  These  facts  and  the  traditions 
of  the  company  speak  for  themselves, 
and  from  which  ishippers  may  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

The  enclosed  policy  of  Postal  Indem¬ 
nity  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  literature,  etc., 
came  today.  As  an  old  subscriber  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  wish  to  ask  your  advice, 
as  I  have  no  way  of  looking  into  this 
matter. 

1.  Is  this  company  reliable?  2.  Is  the 
contract  all  right?  3.  Or  is  there  some¬ 
thing  fishy  about  it?  I  shall  very  much 
appreciate  your  comments  on  this. 

Pennsylvania.  t.  b. 

1.  We  do  not  find  any  information  on 
this  company  in  our  Insurance  Guide. 
It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

2.  The  contract  is  all  right  if  under¬ 
stood.  The  company  advertises  this  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  policy  at  a  premium  of 
one  cent  a  day,  or  $3.65  a  year.  The 
policy  is  limited  as  follows :  “By  the 
wrecking  or  disablement  of  any  automo¬ 
bile  in  which  the  insured  is  riding  or 
driving.”  Under  this  clause  if  you  are 
thrown  from  an  automobile  or  injured  in 
other  ways  and  the  automobile  is  not 
wrecked,  or  disabled,  the  insured  would 
have  no  claim  against  the  company  un¬ 
der  the  policy.  The  policy  also  covers 
injuries  while  cranking  an  automobile, 
being  struck  or  knocked  down  or  run 
over,  and  by  explosion  or  burning.  The 
policy  is  confined  to  automobile  acci¬ 
dents. 

3.  The  only  thing  that  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  “fishy”  is  the  condition  of 
“wrecking  or  disabling.”  This  provision 
exempts  the  company  from  liability  in 
many  accidents  and  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  an  interpretation  of  these 
terms  from  the  companies  issuing  these 
limited  policies. 
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Avoid  imitations 

They  cannot  produce  BAG 
BALM  results.  Some  oinfc* 


A  double -action  healer 


This  great  combination  of  penetrating  oil  and 
healing  ointment  is  primarily  designed  for  use  on 
the  delicate  tissues  of  udder  and  teats.  Cuts, 
chaps,  cracked  teats  and  common  hurts  are 
usually  healed  between  milkings.  For  Inflam¬ 
mation,  Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox  and 
other  troublesome  ills,  BAG  BALM  brings  quick 
effective  relief.  Clean,  pleasant  to  use — cannot 
taint  the  milk. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60^5  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid  if 
not  obtainable  locally.  Hundreds  of  healing 
uses  on  the  farm.  Write  for  valuable  FREE 
Cow  Book.  32-pages,  illustrated. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


ments,  containing  Formalin; 
are  actually  harmful  when 
used  on  delicate  tissues. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184S 

246  Plymouth  Streat,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DEI? 

Anuual  Depreciation  Less  Than  5 °fc 

On  sturdy  HARDER  stave  silos. 
Many  in  use  for  32  years  are  still 
plumb  and  erood  for  many  more 
years. 

Lowest  Prices  of  the  Year  Right  Now! 

Write  for  Harder  Silo  Catalog. 
Low  direct  prices  and  discount. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R1  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

“Pioneer  Makers  of  Profitable  Silos” 


$OC  EXTRA  Profit 

per  Cow 

A  Wisconsin  cow  testing  association  found  that 
silage-fed  dairy  cows  gave  an  extra  profit  of  $25 
each.  A  Pennsylvania  survey  proved  that  cows 
produced  1,200  lbs.  more  milk  per  year,  thanks 
to  silage.  Experiment  station  averages  show 
that  silage  saves  12c  on  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  butter  and  $1  on  every  100  lbs.  of  beef. 
All  things  considered,  you  can  produce  silage  at  $4  a  ton.  That’s  a 
mighty  low  price  to  pay  for  the  feed  that  makes  you  your  biggest  profit. 

A  new  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  will  put  more  even-cut  ensilage  mto  your  silo  at  a 
lower  cost  per  ton  than  any  other  cutter.  That’s  why  there  ore  more  Papecs  in  use 
than  any  other  make.  _  _  _ 

Write  for  the  1930  Cutter  Catalog.  It  gives  figures  on  suo 
filling  costs  and  tells  how  they  can  be  reduced. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

710  East  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutters — Feed  and  Roughage  Grinders— 

Hay  Choppers 


Non-  Clog 

Ensilage  Cutters 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Thte  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Representative 
Wanted  ! 

A  most  unusual  opportunity  now  open 
for  live  wire  men  who  have  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  farmers  and  who 
are  willing  to  work  all  or  spare  time. 
An  opportunity  to  build  up  a  profit¬ 
able  and  permanent  business  as  dis¬ 
trict  representative  for  a  complete  line 
of  farm  seeds.  This  company  is  an 
old  reliable  concern  favorably  known 
throughout  the  east  and  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  given  every  assistance 
possible,  attractive  sales  outfits,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  The  busiest  season  is  at 
hand.  Write  today  for  full  information. 


Address  Advertiser  7593 
Care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Pure  Maple  Syrup  and  Honey 

Per  Gallon,  S3. 00;  5  lb.  Pail  Clover  Honey,  St. 00  each 
delivered,  3  zones  free.  Maple  Cream,  SI. 00  per  1%  lb. 
box,  delicious.  Write  for  free  samples  and  our  illustra¬ 
ted  circular  of  our  27  varieties.  GHI8  WOLD  HONEY 
CO.,  Mndlson,  Ohio,  IT.  8.  A.] _ 

Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFO.  CO.,  27  Homeatead  flve.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

DON’T  THIS  FARM  APPEAR  TO  YOU  —6  room 
house,  30  acres  cleared,  5  woodland.  Good  location. 
Price,  SI, 950.  SALISBURY  BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WANTED  at  once,  capable  cook,  bouseworker, 
for  Maryland  home;  $50  month;  state  age,  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7549,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  for  general  work; 

summer  hotel  northern  New  .Jersey,  April  to 
November:  state  experience  and  wages  desired. 
Address  BOX  16,  Brauchville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  poultryman;  sober,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  in  commercial  brooding;  for  steady  posi¬ 
tion  north  Jersey;  short  course  graduate  with 
practical  experience  preferred;  give  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  experience,  references  in  reply  arrang¬ 
ing  for  personal  interview.  ADVERTISER  7570, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  with  help,  to  operate  large 
equipped  and  stocked  grain,  grass  and  dairy 
farm,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  half  shares; 
send  references  and  full  particulars  iirst  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  SMALL  farm,  cook  and  housework,  no 
laundry;  must  be  good  cook  and  baker;  very 
clean  and  dependable;  $70  monthly  year  round 
job;  pleasant  home.  M.  STILLMAN,  Roseland, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farmer,  married, 
to  take  full  charge;  location  near  Spencer- 
town,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  15  cows,  new 
barn,  silo,  house  with  bathroom,  running  water: 
wife  expected  to  board  owner  week-ends;  start 
April  1;  only  steady  people  need  apply;  no  drift¬ 
ers;  send  references  and  description  of  family 
in  first  letter.  A.  HELMRAT11,  100  Gold  St., 
New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  to  work  up-to-date  dairy 
and  fruit  farm,  120  acres,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped,  on  shares;  grade  A  milk;  for  party 
which  is  able  to  produce  results,  owner  is  will¬ 
ing  to  help  further  financially  to  expand  busi¬ 
ness;  state  age,  size  of  family,  habits  and  ref¬ 
erences;  no  booze;  exceptional  opportunity. 
MRS.  M.  MOLLER,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  25,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  first-class  poultryman,  single,  ca¬ 
pable,  well-trained  and  experienced  man  to 
be  in  full  charge:  must  be  expert  in  incubation, 
brooding  and  chick  raising;  modern  plant  that 
can  guarantee  results;  good  living  quarters:  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  man;  poultry  farm  located 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  kindly  state  age  and 
wages  expected  and  other  particulars  in  first 
letter;  call  or  write  to  New  York  office. 
IIUGiUENOT  POULTRY  FARM,  1498  2d  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


A  FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm,  some  experience 
necessary,  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business;  state  age,  height  and  weight;  sal¬ 
ary  to  start  $50  per  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  as  farm  gardener,  vege¬ 
tables  only.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk, 
NJ  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  middle-aged, 
married,  take  full  charge  New  Jersey  farm; 
salary  or  shares.  ADVERTISER  7582,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  cow  man  to  work  in  purebred 
herd;  must  know  how  to  handle  Surge  milker; 
must  be  sober  and  steady;  $100  month  and  room; 
(able  board  $7.50  per  week;  apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J.  Agri.  College,  New 
Brunswick  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  Wanted— The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  Murch  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


MARRIED,  middle-aged  man,  3  children,  wants 
position  as  caretaker  or  herdsman  on  estate; 
good  references:  Long  Island  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  April  1  by  married  woman; 

dairy  farm  or  working  people’s  boarding-house, 
to  take  full  charge;  5  years  last  place;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  7545,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  11  years’ 
experience,  Cornell  training,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  all  branches;  will  consider  salary  and 
per  cent,  or  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  7538, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  married  man,  no  family,  wishes 
position  on  estate  or  up-to-date  farm;  sober, 
experienced;  nothing  but  a  steady  job  consid¬ 
ered;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7535, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position 
March  1;  first-class  beef  cattle  and  dairyman; 
experienced  in  all  farm  crops  and  up-to-date 
machinery;  can  get  results.  ADVERTISER  7554, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT,  middle-aged, 
married,  no  children,  would  like  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  owner,  requiring  care  of  grounds, 
lawns,  flowers,  vegetables,  gardens,  greenhouses, 
and  livestock,  farming,  thorough  knowledge  of 
landscaping,  construction,  tools  and  machinery, 
capable  of  handling  men ;  at  liberty  now.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  dairyman,  and 
general  farmer,  wishes  position;  married.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager,  American,  38,  married, 
desires  position  on  farm  or  estate  by  March 
1;  thorough,  practical  experience  with  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry  and  general  farm  problems  in¬ 
cluding  upkeep  and  development;  would  consider 
share  basis;  best  reference;  desire  interview. 
ADVERTISER  7552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVORK  wanted  by  a  man,  middle-aged,  single, 
good  character,  industrious;  experienced  in 
farm  work  and  horses.  ADA'ERTISER  7563, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  estate  about  to  be  sold 
desires  position  about  April  1;  interview  any 
time;  best  of  reference.  BOX  589,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Position  as  watchman,  day  or  night 
on  estate,  or  as  caretaker  of  unoccupied 
property  in  towu  or  country,  by  middle-aged  man 
with  best  of  references.  ADA'ERTISER  7568, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wants  situation,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  last  position  5  years;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  work  and  management  of 
first  class  plant;  capable,  honest,  intelligent; 
age  43.  E.  B.  TAYLOR,  13  Lincoln  St.,  AVest- 
port,  Conn. 

AMERICAN,  38,  life  experience  poultry,  sheep, 
general  farming,  would  like  position  where 
good  work  is  appreciated;  reference.  CHARLES 
CONNELL,  Box  7,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  home  superintendent,  married, 

middle-aged,  would  like  to  communicate  with 
owner,  requiring  the  care  of  grounds,  lawns, 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  greenhouses  and 
purebred  livestock,  game  aud  dogs;  thorough 
knowledge  of  estate  construction  and  landscap¬ 
ing;  capable  of  handling  men  mutual;  prefer 
large  proposition  of  sound  fundamentals;  have 
available  expert  greenhouse  and  outdoor  flower 
grower;  at  liberty  by  arrangement.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  7572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager,  broad,  practical  experience  every  de¬ 
tail  outside  administrations;  American,  37.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  7573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager  desires  position;  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  Protestant,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches, 
specializing  in  "egg  production  and  baby  chick 
raising;  wife  seven  years’  experience  as  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  bookkeeper;  best  references. 

ROBERT'HOOKER,  Rt.  1,  care  Delbert  Lans¬ 
ing,  AVest  Albany,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  Swiss  couple  with  one  child  would  like 
steady  position  as  caretaker  for  small  coun¬ 
try  estate;  man  experienced  on  chickens. 
AVALTEIt  TSCIIIEMER,  821  Crescent  St.,  As¬ 
toria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG,  single  man  with  life  experience  wishes 
position  as  milker,  herdsman  or  manager. 
AVrite  ADVERTISER  7580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  42,  loyal,  active  work¬ 
er,  no  liquor  or  tobacco,  seeks  employment 
under  manager  or  owner;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  incubation,  brooding,  trap-nesting,  etc. 
POULTRYMAN,  36  Abbott  Road,  Penacook, 
N.  H. 

FARMER,  German,  married,  can  speak  and 
write  English;  experienced  on  large  farms, 
driving  tractor,  truck  aud  blaeksmi thing;  steady 
position  wanted.  RICHARD  HOERNLEN,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  39  and  43  years  of  age, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  owner  looking 
for  a  good  all-round,  trustworthy  farm  manager; 
state  wages;  highest  references  given.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVOMAN,  young,  industrious,  refined,  desires 
position  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  7584, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted— Superintendent  and  care¬ 
taker  of  country  estate,  college  graduate  with 
life  experience,  expert  horseman,  show  and 
back;  have  produced  record  with  cattle;  best 
reference;  many  years  in  present  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  single  man,  35,  clean, 
steady,  sober,  15  years’  experience  with  cat¬ 
tle;  understands  all  branches  of  dairying.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  age  24,  wishes  work  with  poul¬ 
try  or  dairy;  familiar  with  general  work  and 
considered  a  first-class  man,  all  around;  clean, 
sober  and  reliable;  religion,  Protestant;  wages 
not  under  $65  month;  lirst-class  reference  upon 
request.  Address  HERMAN  T.  NUSCHER,  care 
Hansen  Est.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

FARSI  or  estate  manager  open  for  position;  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman,  experienced  in  all 
farm  crops  and  up-to-date  machinery;  can  get 
results;  would  consider  up-to-date  place  on 
shares;  have  extra  help;  New  Jersey  or  New 
York.  ADA’ERTISER  7595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on 
modern  plant;  $100  to  start  plus  board.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  7583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  wife,  desires  employment  estate  dairy 
farm;  child  of  12;  man  experienced  Ford  trac¬ 
tor,  milking,  gardening;  wife,  housework,  light 
farm  work ;  three  years  in  America.  MAX 
AVAGENKNECIIT,  325  East  13th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

ROOM  and  board,  reasonable,  wanted  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  by  man  who  will  help  for  further 
experience.  ADVERTISER  7596,  core  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

FARM,  located  close  to  concrete,  in  village; 

house  and  barn  modernly  equipped;  write  for 
particulars.  R.  BRUCE  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  good  fertile,  well-drained  soil; 

improved  macadam  road,  electricity  available; 
total  170  acres  including  8-acre  apple  orchard ; 
cheap  to  settle  estate;  will  sell  part.  Apply 
ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale;  dairy  farm,  165  acres,  paying 
$5,000  yearly  profit;  five  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  on  State  road;  milk  sold  at  farm, 
wholesale  12c  quart;  45  Guernsey  cattle;  Frigid- 
air  milk  storage;  all  needed  machinery;  with 
business  ami  equipment,  $45,000,  at  least  half 
cash.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Owner,  Little  Brit¬ 
tain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  reasonable,  chicken  farm,  six  acres, 
six-room  house,  barn,  large  chicken  house, 
fruit  and  shade  trees;  15  minutes  railroad,  sta¬ 
tion,  post  office,  school,  churches.  Apply  JOHN 
N.  BRENNAN,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Reasonable,  growing  poultry- 
hatchery  business,  Central  Jersey,  commuting 
New  York;  two  thousand  Tancred  Leghorns; 
buildings,  implements  modern,  first-class;  net 
income  last  three  years  twelve  thousand;  last 
12  months,  gross,  fourteen  thousand:  insurance, 
thirteen  thousand;  owner  moving  West,  must 
sell.  Address  ADVERTISER  7547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  farm,  40  acres,  good  buildings,  half 
mile  village,  State  highway,  15  miles  Schenec¬ 
tady,  20  miles  Albany.  C.  E.  HOAG,  Quaker 
Street,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted,  buyer  waiting;  state  where,  im¬ 
provement  and  condition;  railroad,  State  road, 
buildings;  with  or  without  stock  or  implements. 
J.  A.  PONGE,  77-19  Parsons  Blvd.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale.  $40,000  for  107  acres;  75 
acres  set  to  apples;  excellent  house  with 
electricity,  large  storage  house,  garage  and  cider 
mill.  C.  H.  LOOMIS,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Hudson  River  front  farm,  house, 
garage,  fruits.  BAADER,  Aqueduct,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  180  acres; 

10,000  bearing  fruit  trees;  buildings  in  good 
condition;  unusual  proposition.  ATHENS  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BANK,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


AV  ANTED — Small  farm  for  Summer  residence, 
small  house,  wood  and  river;  within  100  miles 
New  York  City.  W.  ALESANDROV,  52  Bay 
22nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr. 


414-ACRE  chicken  farm;  chicken  house,  brooder 
house,  garage,  4-room  heated  house,  electric, 
porch,  cellar  and  400  chicks;  10  minutes’  walk 
to  town;  price  $2,900.  HERMAN  FUIIL- 
BRUGGE,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  irrigated  garden  of  10  acres, 
land  highly  fertilized  and  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  results;  iarge  barn,  two-story  garage  and 
eight-room  house;  electricity,  gas  and  tele¬ 
phone;  fine  neighborhood,  one-half  mile  from 
station;  30  miles  to  Philadelphia,  40  to  At¬ 
lantic  City;  immediate  possession.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  or  trade.  JAMES  GILLES, 
Sliowell,  Maryland. 


AV  ANTED  with  option  to  buy  farm,  10-30  acres, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York,  for  chicken 
and  garden  truck;  State  road,  pond  or  brook;  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7565, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  buildings  equipped 
with  150  rabbit  hutches,  rabbits  included ;  on 
improved  road,  35  miles  south  of  Philadelphia, 
near  Delaware  Bay;  new  12-room  house  equipped 
with  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water,  liot-water 
heat;  everything  in  good  order;  good  chance  for 
anyone  wishing  to  start  in  rabbit,  poultry  or 
dairy  business;  for  information  write  owner. 
BOX  6,  Hancocks  Bridge,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM,  new  buildings,  improvements, 
20  miles  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  main  high¬ 
way;  bargain  for  quick  sale.  ADVERTISER 
7567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  COUNTRY  —  Beautiful  Colonial  estate, 
lovely  gentleman’s  home,  or  for  children.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  7569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County;  75-acre  general 
farm,  stock  and  equipment;  improvements; 
particulars  upon  request;  bargain  to  early 
buyer.  ADVERTISER  7571,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  AVrite  for  information. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  poultry  and  vegetable  farm; 

new  11-room  house,  barn,  chieken  houses, 
greenhouse  and  other  building.  B.  GASPA- 
RINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 


70-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Central  New 
York;  eight  cows,  one  thousand  layers;  good 
road  and  markets.  HENRY  HENDERSON, 
Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  —  Good  dairy  farm  without  stock; 

near  creamery;  fully  equipped  for  making 
grade  A  milk;  capacity  30  cows.  R.  M.  SAN¬ 
FORD,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


BERLIN,  Md.,  truck-chicken  farm;  3  acres,  new 
6  rooms,  electric  lights,  stores,  State  road 
300  feet;  $2,500.  ADVERTISER  7578,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHAT’S  offered  in  exchange  for  Vineland,  N. 

J.,  property;  4  acres,  modern  home,  crops. 
F.  D.,  28  N.  Midland,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — House,  5  or  6  rooms,  with  large  plot 
or  acreage,  in  good  condition,  on  good  road, 
within  about  100  miles;  write  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  living  apartments, 
gas  station,  garage  for  repair  work,  acre  of 
land;  near  large  town;  bargain.  BOX  87. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  SALE — Beautiful  161  Ai -acre  farm,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Ara.;  100  acres  cultivation,  rest  timber- 
land;  excellent  for  dairy,  near  milk  transpor¬ 
tation  and  electric  power  line;  18  miles  south¬ 
west  AVashington,  D.  C. ;  1  mile  school  and 

church,  A4  mile  Lee  Highway;  land  good  farm¬ 
ing  condition;  8-room  house,  good  condition,  2 
garages,  barns  heads  8  horses,  8  cows,  poultry 
houses;  com  machinery  house  combined;  orchard 
apple  trees,  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  grapes;  well 
fenced,  plenty  water;  selling  to  settle  estate; 
cash  price  $15,500.  JOS.  L.  BUCKLEY,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Small  place,  $400.  H.  A.  HOOK, 
Concord,  Vt. 


EXCHANGE  village  property,  7-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  1,000-ft.  waterfront,  for  small 
poultry  and  fruit  farm.  MAX  MELL,  580  So. 
Blvd.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent  or  on  shares,  equipped 
with  stock  and  tools.  F.  SCHAFFER,  600 
Third  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  two  good  grain  and  dairy 
farms,  also  suitable  for  poultry;  one  farm  of 
134  acres,  one  168  acres;  both  farms  in  good 
condition:  will  rent  or  sell,  reasonable  terms. 
MRS.  I’ETER  D.  SMITH,  Modena,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 18-room  boarding  house,  furnished, 
running  water,  electric  lights,  on  State  road, 
near  lake.  HENRY  FURK,  Cochecton,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  —  40  acres  good  land,  four-room 
dwelling,  large  barn,  tractor,  farming  tools; 
located  Central  New  Jersey;  might  suit  dairy¬ 
man,  vegetable  or  general  farmer.  AA’rite  AD- 
A  ERTISER  7581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  on  share  basis,  State  road 
farm,  stocked,  equipped;  must  have  electricity, 
improvements;  give  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres,  7-room  house,'  on  ma¬ 
cadam,  good  water,  price  $800.  BOX  57, 
Center  Village,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


AA  ANTED — Farm,  stocked,  on  shares,  wages  or 
buy;  give  >4  income;  farmer  with  help.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  7589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Poultry  farm,  about  10  acres,  im¬ 
proved  dwelling  and  other  buildings.  State 
road.  South  Jersey;  give  all  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'  AR M  bargain  in  the  famous  Eastern  Shore 
country  of  Delaware,  50-acre  farm,  30  acres 
under  cultivation,  20-acre  woodlot,  good  land 
and  extra  good  buildings,  good  water;  price 
$3,600  for  a  quick  sale;  will  consider  half  cash; 
farm  is  close  to  State  highway;  write  to  own¬ 
er.  A.  ZOLLNER,  R.  1,  Delmar,  Del. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man  to  acquire 
equipped  dairy  farm  after  one  year’s  lease  on 
shares;  must  have  some  capital.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  7594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  VEGETABLE  farm  with  a  trade  name  for  its 
vegetables;  a  good  business  ready  for  a  good 
man;  72  acres  of  cultivated  land,  32  acres  of 
which  are  under  irrigation;  approximately  17 
acres  Washington  variety  of  asparagus  cutting 
$4,000  last  year,  should  do  better  this  year;  all 
land  fertilized,  cold-frames  all  set  with  lettuce, 
cabbage;  first-class  house  modernized  four  years 
ago,  good  building,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric 
lights,  etc.;  all  personal  property,  AVestinghouse 
Engine,  Chevrolet  truck  1929;  four  horses,  all 
farming  instruments;  farm  situated  best  section 
of  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. ;  shipment  by  truck 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia;  possession  immedi¬ 
ately;  terms  easy  and  price  low.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  FI.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SACKED,  100  pounds,  onions, 
huge,  carrots,  Rutabagas, 
TON’S,  Merrifieid,  N.  Y. 


potatoes,  $3;  eab- 
$2.  PATTING- 


$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
caiis  clover  and  light  amber.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LITHOGRAPHS  of  American  subjects.  L. 
MeCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


JUMBO  peanuts,  new,  100  pounds,  $6;  500 

pounds,  $25;  prompt  shipment.  R,  J.  COUN- 
CILL,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Lang  lumber  sawmill,  $160 
cash,  also  buckwheat  comb  honey,  $3.50  case 
of  24  boxes.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken, 


AVAN  TED  —  Small  or  medium-size  Franklin 
stove;  must  be  in  good  condition;  give  de¬ 
scription,  dimensions,  price,  also  sketch  or  pho¬ 
tograph.  P .  O.  BOX  136,  Smithtown  Branch, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10-  6  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


i'OR  SALE  8,000-egg,  double-decked,  Wishbone 
incubator.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

HAY  and  grain  wanted — Farm  to  farm,  odd 
lots  Alfalfa,  clover,  flint  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  peas;  send  sample  and  price  delivered 
UPAVEY  FARM,  Box  58,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

HONEY— Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  post- 
paid;  10,  $2.  AVIIEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

GRAPEFRUIT-ORANGES- — Boca  Ceiga  Brand; 

only  choice,  hand-selected,  tree-ripened, 
quality;  standard  box  1  3/5  bushels  $5.50;  half 
$3.2o;  quarter  $2.00;  one  kind  or  half  and  half; 
express  collect.  BOCA  CEIGA  GROVE,  Box 
848,  Clearwater,  Florida. 


HOMEMADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


FINE  honey — CO-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 

10-lb.  pail,  cloven,  within  3rd  zone,  $2.00; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  offer  on  20  lbs.  or  more 
of  buckwheat,  write.  RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


HONEY — Clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.75; 

$3,  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD, 
N.  Y. 


25-lb.  pail, 
Fayetteville, 


AV ANTED — A  used  tractor  in  good  condition. 
ADA'ERTISER  7576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


SALTED  cucumbers,  freshened,  make  delicious 
pickles,  all  sizes.  EDSON’S  GARDENS,  Le- 
Roy,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey  postpaid,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails, 
$1.90;  4  pails,  $3.70.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  Jumbos,  runners,  mixed — buy  direct 
from  farm,  farmer’s  grade;  will  keep  in  shell 
raw;  roast  them  when  wanted;  25  pounds,  $2.25; 
50  lbs.,  $4;  100  lbs.,  $7,  cash;  express  or 

freight  collect  charges,  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


PURE  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  for  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  80c  postpaid.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  also  wholesale.  AVM.  H.  WOLFORD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted,  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2;  third  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PEANUTS,  half  bushel  (11  lbs.),  $1.25  delivered. 
WALTER  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HENDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


1930  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

—only  10c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to 
the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested 
seeds  with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  83  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1930 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 


Name.  . . 

Address 


City. 


This  is  a  book  of  208  pages,  •with 
16  beautiful  color  plates,  192  pages 
of  rotogravure  in  various  colors, 
and  over  a  thousand  illustrations 
direct  from  actual  photographs  of 
the  results  from  Henderson’s  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections 
of  vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as 
to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 


vegetables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  harmony  of 
color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  the  garden  beautiful  or 
bountiful — Clip  the  coupon  now! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  returned 
to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  two  dollars 
or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets  of 
Vegetable  and  three  packets  of  Flower 
seeds  as  described  above. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Early  Scarlet 
'Turnip  Radish 


Big  Boston 
Ponderosa  Tomato  Lettuce 
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Ark  Farm  in  the  North  C  ountry 


HIS  is  December  23,  and  a  few  days 
more  will  have  seen  the  passing  of 
another  year.  As  1  sit  by  the  Jire  in 
the  dim  shadows  of  the  fast  fading- 
twilight  how  many  thoughts  seem 
suddenly  to  come  to  me.  1  wonder 
what  the  past  year  has  really  brought, 
and  shall  1  think  far  into  the  one 
coming?  At  Christmas  more  than  at  any  other  sea¬ 
son  is  the  time  for  reflections.  We  cast  a  backward 
glance.  It  may  mean  some  stirring  memory  that  has 
left  us  with  a  thrill,  or  it  may  mean  a  touch  of  sor¬ 
row  as  wTe  live  it  over  again.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
b*>  best  to  think  too  much  of  the  past,  though  with 
most  of  us  there  are  happenings  which  are  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  especially  so  as  the  holiday 
time  draws  near.  But  let  us  all  pull  together  and 
look  upon  the  bright  side  so  far  as  possible !  If,  at 
Christmas  this  year  there’s  a  vacant  seat  at  the 
table  that  never  can  be  tilled,  let's  try  to  go  on  and 
take  up  the  work  where  the  missing  ones  have  left 
it,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have  to 
work  with. 

This  should  be  a  Christmas  spirit,  and  though  we 
may  often  find  the  going  is  rough,  there  is  always  a 
clear  blue  spot  in  the  far-distant  horizon,  which  we 
must  look  for,  even  though  we  see  it  with  moist 
eyes.  We  may  be  victims  of  circumstances,  or  feel 
we  have  chosen  the  wrong  path,  that  which  may  be 
strewn  with  stones  and  thorns,  but  even  though  this 
Is  true,  is  it  not  largely  our  own  fault?  If  it  is, 
let  us  set  about  to  step  over  them  and  glide  be¬ 
tween  the  thorns,  and  be  determined,  if  necessary, 
even  though  by  much  effort,  to  reach  the  goal  ahead, 
and  master  that  which 
once  may  have  seemed 
impossible. 

How  easy  it  some¬ 
times  is  to  make  our 
plans,  and  how  much 
easier,  too,  is  it  for 
something  unforeseen  to 
come  suddenly  along 
and  wreck  them.  Today 
of  all  the  days  of  the 
past  month  1  found 
more  to  do  than  I  had 
counted  on ;  there  were 
the  Christmas  turkeys 
to  deliver  ;  we  had  them 
ready  two  days  before, 
and  you  know  how  it  is. 

Everybody  is  waiting 
for  them  because  there’s 
that  feeling  of  “safety” 
when  the  big  bird  is 
seen  hanging  from  the 
hook,  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  feast  will 
not  be  lacking. 

As  usual  1  have  been 
alone  since  late  Fall, 
and  if  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  when  the 
hired  man  would  have 
come  in  handy  it  is 
now,  but  that  seems  to 
be  a  trait  of  the  hired 
help  question  on  the 

farm.  When  you  need  them  most  they  are  some 
place  else,  and  we  have  grown  to  feel  the  best  way 
out  is  to  have  only  what  we  can  do  ourselves,  and 
let  the  rest  go.  If  I  get  caught  with  just  a  bit  more 
than  I  can  do  in  daylight,  I  don't  mind  working  a 
few  extra  hours  after  dark  to  make  it  up ;  I'll  sleep 
better  for  it  anyway,  and  that  is  one  consolation. 

The  mail  man  was  late  today ;  of.  course  1  ex¬ 
pected  he  would  be.  He,  too,  has  his  troubles  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  just  at  Christmas  more 
than  at  any  other  time;  but  he  is  just  the  right  sort 
of  an  R.  F.  II.  man  anyway,  and  no  matter  how- 
heavy  the  mail  is  or  how  hard  it  storms,  or  if  you 
stop  him  just  as  he  gets  under  way  to  hand  out  a 
letter  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  pennies  (and 
these  accidentally,  in  the  haste,  drop  in  the  snow-) 
our  mail  man  never  frowns,  nor  snaps  your  head 
off.  I  often  wonder  how-  he  does  it  and  keeps 
smiling,  but  lie  does,  and  his  example  is  a  pretty- 
good  one  to  frame  and  hang  on  the  kitchen  wall. 

Our  mail  routes  in  the  North  Country  are  many 
of  them  hard  to  handle  in  Winter ;  the  snows  are 
deep  and  the  storms  frequent,  but  of  all  the  north¬ 
ern  counties  of  the  State  I  think  that  Warren  has 
the  best  roads.  The  big  snow  scrapers  follow  every 
storm,  and  our  own  superintendent  of  highways 
does  not  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait  for  the  wind  to 
die  down;  he  is  always  on  the  job,  and  the  roads 
at  all  seasons  are  passable.  Cars  constantly  in  mo¬ 
tion  keep  the  tracks  smooth,  and  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
storm  to  keep  them  oft'  the  road.  His  job  has  kept 
him  going  for  10  years.  That  is  a  pretty  good  rec¬ 
ord,  and  is  proof  enough  that  his  satisfaction  is 
universal.  Warren  County  has  a  good  system,  and 
a  mighty  efficient  set  of  oflicers ;  all  the  way  from 
the  supervisor  down.  If  they  are  not  what  the 
people  want,  they  are  kicked  out  at  the  expiration 
of  their  first  term,  and  others  put  in,  but  incidentally 
we  don’t  have  much  “kicking.”  Warren  County  is 
a  pretty  good  place  to  live  in  after  all;  you  can 
run  your  car  through  the  North  Country  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year,  and  if  we  are  hard  hit  by  a 
severe  storm,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past  few  days, 
there  is  no  delay ;  we  keep  right  on  moving. 

The  terrible  ice  storm  of  December  17  was  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Rain  Tuesday 
morning  suddenly  turned  to  hail  and  ice.  It  froze 


as  it  descended  upon  us,  and  within  a  few  hours 
everything  was  creaking  under  tons  and  tons  of  ice ; 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  electric  wires  and 
trees  crumbled  under  the  excessive  weight.  Sud¬ 
denly  on  the  eve  of  December  17  the  whole  North 
Country  plunged  into  darkness ;  the  lights  were  oft ; 
everybody  fished  out  the  old  lamps  and  lanterns 
long  since  relegated  to  the  musty  past.  Some  burned 
candles,  as  they  sat  by  the  fireside;  those  who  had 
electric  radios  were  out  of  luck,  while  the  old 
battery  system  proved  its  value  for  those  who  had  it. 

The  storm  continued  for  days,  and  up  to  this 
writing  there  has  not  been  sun  enough  to  melt  the 
ice  even  from  the  telephone  wires.  The  whole  coun¬ 
tryside  is  still  encased  in  a  heavy  sheet  of  frozen 
mantle,  and  tonight  the  snow  is  falling  at  a  rapid 
pace,  adding  to  the  already  unusual  conditions.  More 
than  IS  inches  has  fallen  within  a  few  hours  and 
still  coming.  Just  what  effect  upon  the  State's  wild 
life  such  a  storm  will  have  only  remains  to  be  seen. 
Our  native  grouse  have  already  been  about  wiped 
out  by  disease,  and  if  the  snows  had  been  deep 
enough  before  the  ice  formation  started,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  few  remaining  birds  in  the  covers 
would  have  been  lost ;  as  it  is  they  will  not  find  food, 
since  every  twig  and  bud  upon  which  they  are  forced 
to  feed  is  sealed  tight  with  a  crystal  covering, 
Grouse  plunge  beneath  the  deep  snows  in  the  Win¬ 
ter's  cold  to  keep  warm ;  and  strange  as  this  may 
seem  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  ways  of  the  wild, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  When  sudden  ice  storms 
come  through  the  night,  and  the  birds  are  beneath 
the  snows,  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to  dig 
their  way  through  the  crust  that  suddenly  forms 


without  moving ;  if  1  go  near  her,  however,  she 
quickly  revives  and  straightway  begs  for  “one  more 
feast”  before  retiring  for  the  long  Winter  sleep.  To¬ 
day  I  have  replenished  her  bed  with  a  goodly  supply 
of  fresh  fine  hay,  and  judging  from  her  actions, 
which  withal  are  a  pretty  good  index  to  go  by,  I  am 
sure  that  hibernation  with  her  is  soon  at  hand. 

When  I  started  the  Ark  Farm  notes  tonight  I  did 
not  feel  the  spirit  of  writing,  and  one  must  feel  this 
spirit  to  be  able  to  write  interestingly.  If  you  were 
going  to  pen  a  note  to  a  friend  you  wouldn't  pick  a 
time  when  you  wore  a  “grouch”  would  you?  Of 
course  not,  and  while  1  didn’t  exactly  have  a  grouch 
on  (what  would  I  do  with  it — I'm  alone)  1  just  felt 
that  I  owed  it  to  myself  to  go  out  a  little  while  this 
evening,  but  when  I  had  the  milking  finished  and 
all  the  birds  and  animals  tucked  up  for  the  night, 
with  supper  over  and  a  hundred  other  things  that 
one  can  always  find  to  do,  I  noticed  that  it  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  snow.  Well,  it  just  kept  right  on  snow¬ 
ing,  and  I  settled  myself  by  the  fire  to  doze  and 
become  absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts.  This  is  a 
habit  of  mine,  and  really  not  a  bad  one  at  that,  for 
in  such  a  mood  one  often  can  grasp  the  value  of  op¬ 
portunities  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  so  it 
w-as  that  1  decided  best  to  stay  in  tonight,  go  over 
the  mail  again,  answer  a  few  letters,  and  perhaps 
make  a  head  line  for  Ark  Farm  notes  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  “spirit  really  did  move.”  But  when 
I  saw-  the  mass  of  Christmas  mail,  bringing  many 
a  cheery  message  from  afar  from  R.  N.-Y.  friends 
whom  I  had  never  known,  and  probably  never  will 
know,  it  brought  vividly  to  mind  my  obligations  to 
send  these  notes,  that  I  might  thank  them  all,  and 

express  my  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  for  their 
message  which  I  cannot 
send  to  each  one  per¬ 
sonally. 

To  those  of  you  who 
have  written  me  of  late, 
and  to  which  you  have 
had  no  reply,  let  me 
state  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  answer 
such  letters  promptly  if 
at  all,  although  1  do  try 
to  give  them  as  much 
attention  as  I  can  when 
time  will  permit.  It  is 
not  from  a  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  or  appreciation, 
but  simply  a  lack  of 
time — and  you  will  not 
forget  my  job  is  strict¬ 
ly  a  one-man  job  and, 
I  am  alone. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


A  Fine  Flock  on  flic  Farm  of  Mary  G.  Huff,  Somerset  Go.,  N.  J. 


over  them,  and  they  die  of  starvation. 

All  forms  of  wild  life  that  must  depend  upon  the 
floor  of  the  forest  for  food  will  suffer  seriously,  and 
we  can  only  watch  with  interest  the  reports  after  the 
storm  has  ceased.  Our  deer  and  other  game  in  the 
northern  counties  bring  a  great  revenue  to  the  State, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  the  value  of  these  game  animals 
equals  or  exceeds  that  of  all  the  domestic  animals 
now  living  within  the  same  area.  1  have  kept  the 
bird  boxes  well  supplied  with  feed,  but  I  note  only 
a  very  few  have  come  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Pheasants  have  returned  from  the  woods  to  the 
breeding  pens  from  which  they  were  raised,  and 
liberated  in  the  Fall,  which  gives  further  proof  of 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  storm. 

This  is  a  poor  time  to  ask  you  to  fill  every  bird 
table  and  help  wild  life  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 
1  already  know  that  many  of  the  farm  folks  are  do¬ 
ing  this,  but  I  want  to  bring  this  to  your  attention 
as  never  before,  so  that  when  the  next  storm  comes 
you  will  be  ready.  Our  North  Country  would  be  a 
sorry  place  without  the  merry  song  and  cheery 
whistle  of  our  bird  population,  and  it  behooves  every 
dweller  of  not  only  the  North  Country,  but  includes 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  understanding  to  remember  that  the  birds 
need  protection.  They  are  to  us  a  heritage  left  in 
trust ;  we  must  not  forget  them.  Even  though  at 
this  season  of  the  year  only  a  few  varieties  seem  to 
linger,  you  would  be  surprised  to  make  them  a 
study  and  learn  how  many  really  different  kinds 
winter  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  if  we  bar  the  very 
unusual  storm  of  the  present,  it  is  surprising  how 
nicely  these  feathered  denizens  of  our  woodlands 
are  able  to  cope  with  almost  every  circumstance. 

Our  fur  animals  fare  better  because  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  has  endowed  them  with  a  desire  for  sleep,  and 
covered  their  furry  bodies  with  a  heavy  layer  of 
fat  upon  which  they  can  subsist  for  months  without 
coming  to  the  surface  of  their  dens.  Our  own 
“Mickey”  (the  black  bear)  has  been  undecided  up 
to  now  whether  it  is  better  to  hibernate  or  not,  and 
just  as  long  as  I  will  give  her  the  feed  she  will  keep 
awake  and  daily  come  out  of  her  nest  and  beg  for 
it.  I  notice  she  is  getting  sleepy  now-,  and  seems  to 
have  fallen  partially  into  a  stupor ;  standing  mo¬ 
tionless  at  the  bars  of  the  pen  for  hours  at  a  time 


Seed  Treatment 

SEED  treatment  seems 
to  be  necessary 
these  days.  For  a  long¬ 
time  I  could  not  see  it 
that  way,  but  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  One 
of  my  f  r  i  e  n  d  s  who 
grows  a  large  acreage 
of  potatoes  showed  me 
the  result  of  treating  seed  potatoes.  He  treated  most 
of  his  seed,  but  not  all.  He  showed  me  the  last  row 
treated  in  the  field,  when  the  plants  were  about  a 
foot  high.  The  result  was  very  noticeable  in  the 
vigor  of  the  plants.  The  seed  w-as  otherw-ise  the  same. 

Last  season  1  treated  about  30  acres  of  seed,  leav¬ 
ing  about  five  acres  untreated,  and  the  result  w-as  1 
had  lots  of  stem  rot  from  the  untreated  seed,  while 
w-ith  the  treated  seed  I  had  almost  none.  1  have 
treated  them  with  an  instantaneous  dip.  For  quite 
a  w-hile  I  was  unable  to  decide  on  the  method  of 
dipping  them  so  as  not  to  waste  the  liquid  too  much, 
as  the  material  cost  me  about  $30.  I  finally  decided 
on  wood  candy  buckets,  and  the  half-bushel  wire 
baskets  generally  used  for  potato  picking.  With 
about  half  a  dozen  of  these  buckets  and  baskets  one 
man  can  work  steady  and  lose  very  little  liquid.  He 
tills  the  buckets  about  three-fourtlis  full  of  the 
liquid,  then  fills  the  baskets  with  potatoes  and  sets 
them  in  and,  When  he  has  them  all  filled,  he  takes 
the  first  one  out,  hangs  it  on  a  support  above  the 
bucket  to  let  the  liquid  drain  in  the  bucket  again, 
and  so  on  to  the  last  one,  till  they  all  hang  to  drain. 
By-  this  time  the  first  one  is  quite  well  drained,  so 
he  empties  it,  fills  is  again,  and  dips  it  and  hangs 
it  and  empties  the  second,  and  fills  it  and  dips  it  and 
so  on.  He  can  work  ahead  and  lose  little  material. 

We  also  treated  all  our  seed  corn  last  season,  and 
had  a  good  stand.  Whether  this  accounts  for  it  1 
do  not  know,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
pays  to  treat  the  corn,  as  they  claim  that  treated 
seed  will  not  rot  in  the  ground  and  treatment  will 
kill  fungous  organisms  which  may  be  clinging  to 
the  seed.. 

Yes,  it  is  true  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  “new¬ 
fangled  ideas.”  My  wife  insists  on  putting  a  dis¬ 
infectant  in  the  drinking  water  of  the  chickens  when 
they  are  confined  in  the  house,  especially  when  there 
are  any  symptoms  of  a  cold  or  other  troubles  in  the 
flock  for  fear  it  will  spread.  The  same  holds  true 
in  Summer  spraying  of  fruit  and  truck.  We  have 
to  be  continually  at  it,  or  we  come  out  losers.  Last 
Summer  we  sprayed  our  apples  only  two  or  three 
times,  and  my  neighbor  sprayed  every  time  he  got 
his  spray  letter  from  the  County  Agent.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  my  neighbor  had  perfect  fruit  w-hile 
ours  was  not  all  perfect. 
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So  it  goes  in  farming;  there  are  lots  of  expenses 
connected  with  good  practice.  There  are  some  who 
intend  to  start  farming  who  should  look  on  both 
sides  of  the  ledger,  or  they  might  get  the  wrong 
impression.  In  raising  and  selling  a  good  crop  it  is 
not  all  profit.  c.  r.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Do  Birds  Eat  Corn  Borers? 

WE  HAVE  had  reports  that  in  parts  of  Europe, 
birds  of  the  crow  type  eat  large  quantities  of 
the  European  corn  borer,  when  the  stalks  are  torn 
in  pieces.  The  following  from  our  government  Corn- 
Borer  Laboratory  tells  what  has  been  observed  in 
this  country  as  to  the  status  of  birds  as  natural 
enemies  of  the  European  corn  borer. 

The  downy  woodpecker  has  been  observed  repeated¬ 
ly  removing  borers  from  cornstalks  during  the  late 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring.  In  a  series  of  ex¬ 
perimental  location  points  this  bird  removed  and  de¬ 
stroyed  from  15  to  90  per  cent  of  the  borers,  per  loca¬ 
tion  point.  In  certain  small  fields  of  corn,  as  high  as 
95  per  cent  of  the  borers  have  been  destroyed  by 
this  bird.  These  beneficial  activities  are  usually 
restricted  to  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  corn¬ 
fields  in  any  locality  and  thus  cannot  be  said  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  very  important  influence  in  the  control  of 
the  pest  over  large  areas. 

In  certain  detailed  field  tests,  robins  were  proved 
to  have  devoured  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
borer  population  in  fields  where  the  cornstalks  were 
plowed  under,  thus  forcing  the  contained  borers  to 
migrate  to  the  soil  surface.  This  bird  has  been  seen 
repeatedly  devouring  borers  in  plowed  fields  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  shocks  of  corn  that  are  sufficiently 
infested  to  cause  the  stalks  to  break  apart. 

Crows  have  often  been  observed  removing  borers 
from  cornstalks.  The  Canadian  entomologists  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  field  observations  wherein  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  of  the  total  borer  population 
was  destroyed  by  crows,  in  certain  favorably  lo¬ 
cated  and  heavily  infested  cornfields. 

Direct  observations  upon  the  activities  of  grackles, 
starlings  and  pheasants  have  shown  their  work  as 
corn-borer  destroyers  to  be  rather  limited,  but  in 
restricted  localities  these  birds  accounted  for  many 
borers. 

Naturally,  the  question  presented  itself  as  to  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  numerical  abundance  of 
the  above-mentioned  birds,  as  a  possible  aid  to  corn- 
borer  control.  It  was  found  that  the  laws  protecting 
game  and  song  birds  were  framed  with  the  object  of 
recognizing  their  insectivorous  utility  and  as  such  it 
was  not  possible  appreciably  to  strengthen  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws.  Also  that  the  chances  of  increasing  the 
numerical  abundance  of  the  more  important  preda¬ 
tors  mentioned  above,  by  artificial  means,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  remote. 

Our  investigators  in  foreign  lands,  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  have  found  approximately  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  birds,  as  exists  in  this  country. 
During  our  detailed  investigations  in  Albania,  no  in¬ 
formation  was  obtained  which  would  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  birds  exerted  any  greater  influence  in  the 
control  of  the  corn  borer  in  that  country  than  in  any 
other  section  within  the  range  of  the  corn  borer.  In 
this  connection  I  might  add  that  very  often  an  un¬ 
trained  observer  is  unduly  impressed  by  local  bird 
activity,  unless  the  precaution  is  followed  of  investi- 
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gating  the  matter  over  large  areas  or  to  conduct  a 
systematic  examination  to  determine  the  actual 
percentage  of  the  total  borer  population  destroyed 
through  this  agency.  n.  j.  caffrey. 


The  Cullins  Apple 

I  SEND  you  a  sample  of  the  Cullins  apple  and  a 
sample  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  for  comparison. 
The  latter  I  bought  at  a  store  and  is  a  fair  sample 
of  them.  The  Cullins  was  grown  at  Graton  by  a 


friend  in  whose  trees  I  set  several  kinds.  He  is  an 
apple  specialist,  and  esteems  the  Cullins.  The  tree 
is  hardy  and  productive  in  the  extreme. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  apple  I  let  you  judge  as 
my  teeth  do  not  help  me  in  testing,  only  after  cook¬ 
ing.  when  the  Cullins  is  at  its  best.  We  have  a 
curious  climate  here.  It  is  too  cool  in  Summer  to 
do  the  best  in  fruit  growing,  or  even  vegetables, 
and  too  warm  in  Winter  to  make  ice  or  even  a  white 
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frost.  There  is  sunshine  in  plenty,  no  storms,  and 
the  climate  changes  here  in  less  than  50  miles  dis- 

A.  H.  GRIESA. 

Alameda  Co.,  Calif. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Cullins  apple  sent  by  Mr.  Griesa  is 
reproduced  in  natural  size  on  this  page.  It  is  at¬ 
tractive,  yellow  with  a  reddish  tinge  in  places,  bright¬ 
er  than  Newtown.  It  was  very  hard  and  evidently 
a  late  keeper.  In  order  to  test  the  quality  we 
cooked  it,  and  found  that  it  made  excellent  apple 
sauce,  with  appetizing  fragrance. 


The  Tree  That  Died  Back 

N  ANSWER  to  the  question  of  B.  F.  Stangland, 
_  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  page  35,  the  reason  for  the 
dying  back  of  this  maple  tree  was  the  lack  of  soil 
food.  Another  cause  is  the  severing  of  a  number  of 
large  roots.  However,  this  is  improbable,  judging 
from  the  lay  of  the  land  in  the  picture.  Trees  are 
the  largest  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
to  sustain  life  from  year  to  year  they  draw  huge 
amounts  of  nutriment  from  the  soil,  thus  depleting 
their  food  supply  very  rapidly,  more  so  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  dissimilar  to  that  of  their  forest  home. 

When  a  tree  commences  to  die  in  the  top  it  should 
be  remedied  immediately.  Sometimes  it  is  too  late. 
Then  the  dying  limbs  are  beyond  recovery,  and  they 
must  be  pruned  out  leaving  all  the  limbs,  branches 
and  twigs  that  are  likely  to  survive.  Even  while  re¬ 
moving  the  doomed  limbs,  an  eye  for  symmetry  may 
be  exercised  with  the  result  that  an  evenly  shaped 
tree  be  obtained. 

By  removing  the  dead,  dying,  diseased  and  other¬ 
wise  undesirable  limbs,  the  tree  is  obliged  to  throw 
all  its  energy  into  the  healthy  remaining  branches, 
thus  effecting  a  recuperation.  Shade  trees  to  be 
healthy,  should  be  fertilized  annually,  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporating  the  fertilizer  into  the  soil  under  the 
total  spread  of  the  trees.  w.  c.  hall. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago  we  printed  a  practical 
method  of  applying  fertilizer  to  shade  trees  in  sod. 
Rows  of  crowbar  holes  were  made  at  least  a  foot 
deep  around  the  tree,  the  number  depending  on  size, 
extending  to  the  spread  of  the  branches.  In  these 
holes  fertilizer  was  pnt,  thus  in  a  way  setting  the 
table  with  plant  food  within  reach  of  the  tree  roots. 


Another  Saddle  Horse 

51  SENDING  companion  for  that  picture,  “The 
Boy  and  His  Saddle  Horse,”  on  page  1329.  We 
enjoyed  that  picture,  and  thought  others  might  like 
to  see  this  girl  and  her  saddle  horse.  The  horse, 
Topsie,  is  25  years  old,  a  beautiful  Morgan,  and  a 
family  pet.  She  looks  10,  and  acts  like  five.  Country 
life  is  good  for  them  all !  •  mrs.  l.  m.  c. 

Massachusetts.  . 


Training  the  Eye  to  See 

UT  how  can  we  train  our  eyes,  and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose?  When  we  look  at  a  picture  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  we  behold  a  flat  resembling  of  the  land¬ 
scape  or  buildings  from  which  it  was  taken,  but  if 
you  take  a  second  look  at  it  with  your  trained  eye 
it  will  develop,  to  your  view  all  the  beauty  and  en¬ 
chantment  of  the  buildings  or  landscape  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  aspect  in  a  very  surprising  and  pleasing  way. 

As  we  take  a  look  at  a  picture  our  eyes  are  fo¬ 
cused  to  the  picture  plain  and  simple,  and  only  a 
flat  resemblance  of  its  beauty  is  before  us.  Now 
spread  your  eyes  sufficiently  to  focus  a  foot  or  two 
beyond  the  picture  and  you  will  notice  the  change 
of  its  flat  view  into  the  natural  position  from  which 
it  was  taken.  You  may  have  to  make  the  attempt 
several  times  before  you  get  the  first  glimpse  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  you  will  soon  learn  how  to  hold  your  eyes 
to  it  in  a  steady  way  to  enjoy  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  picture  before  you. 

Just  think  of  the  change  when  you  behold  a  flock 
of  turkeys  or  chickens  before  you  in  their  lively  at¬ 
titude  to  scratch  for  a  living,  or  a  bunch  of  pigs 
turning  up  the  ground. 


It  is  equally  amusing  to  look  at  the  changed  dis¬ 
play  of  a  city  street  corner  with  its  countless  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  as  if  in  a  moving  condition  or  to 
take  a  glimpse  from  a  picture  representing  one  of 
our  large  factories,  both  inside  or  outside.  Tn  fact 
there  is  no  end  to  the  amusement  which  is  in  store 
for  everybody  after  he  has  taken  the  little  trouble 
to  train  his  eyes  to  reveal  to  him  all  of  the  enchant¬ 
ments  which  seem  to  lie  dormant  in  any  picture. 

Connecticut.  w.  f.  abei.ing. 


Some  Seedling  Peach  Trees 

I  have  a  patch  of  ground  which  I  use  for  a  gar¬ 
den  and  four  years  ago  this  coming  Spring  there 
came  up  11  peach  trees.  I  let  them  grow  as  an 
experiment  to  see  what  kind  of  fruit  they  would 
produce  and  up  to  date  they  have  never  had  even  a 
bud  on  them.  These  trees  grew  from  peach  stones 
that  were  in  some  peaches  that  we  bought  on  a 
fruit  stand  at  10  cents  each,  and  which  were  like  a 
good-sized  apple,  with  a  very  solid  meat.  The  trees 
were  never  budded.  Will  they  ever  produce  fruit? 
If  not  can  these  large  trees  this  age  be  budded? 

New  York.  w.  il.  i. 

F  THE  peaches  from  which  these  pits  came  were 
good  fruit,  there  is  more  than  fair  probability 
that  these  will  be  worth  saving.  The  peach  does 
not  come  true  from  seed,  but  seems  to  run  nearer 
the  parent  type  than  apples  and  some  other  fruits. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  give  these  trees  another 
year.  They  are  too  large  to  bud,  and  we  do  not 
think  top-working  pays  with  peaches.  Peach  trees 
grow  so  quickly  that  unsatisfactory  ones  may  well 
be  removed  and  others  set  in  their  places. 


Water  Power  for  Electricity 

I  intend  to  build  an  electric  power  plant  on  my 
farm.  How  big  a  generator  is  needed  to  furnish 
enough  power  to  light  and  heat  the  house  and  drive 
45  horsepower  tractor,  using  for  general  farm  work? 

New  York.  f.  z. 

UE  largely  to  the  high  cost  of  installation,  farm 
power  plants  of  any  size  are  not  numerous. 
Due  also  to  the  same  factor,  cost,  electricity  is  not 
widely  used  for  heating.  Where  current  is  pur¬ 
chased  at  commercial  rates  for  this  purpose  the  cost 
is  high  and  coal,  fuel  oil  or  gas  can  be  used  at  less 
cost. 

Where  one  has  a  discarded  mill  property  on  his 
farm,  however,  it  might  be  possible  to  rebuild  it  and 
to  use  the  power  obtained  from  it  for  heating.  It 
certainly  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  power  and 
lighting.  Because  of  the  wide  difference  in  size  and 
construction  of  houses  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  defi¬ 
nite  'statement  of  current  requirement  for  heating. 
Mr.  Anderson  in  his  book  “Electricity  on  the  Farm” 
estimates  that  two  watts  of  energy  ai’e  used  for 
every  cubic  foot  of  space  warmed.  It  is  easily  seen  ' 
that  the  construction  of  the  house  would  greatly  af¬ 
fect  this.  Using  this  figure  as  a  basis,  however,  a 
room  12x12x9  ft.  high  would  require  about  2,600 
watts  and  a  five-room  house  would  use  approximate¬ 
ly  13,000  watts.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  18 
horsepower. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  find  this  power  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  tractor  use.  An  electric  motor  must  be 
connected  by  a  power  line  to  the  generator  or  cen¬ 
tral  station.  While  a  tractor  is  moving  about  this 
is  inconvenient  and  difficult.  There  have  been  some 


The  Picture  of  This  Beautiful  Magnolia  in  Full  Bloom 
Is  Sent  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  of  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

electric  tractors  in  use  in  which  the  power  cable 
winds  on  a  drum  carried  by  the  tractor,  but  their 
use  is  limited.  For  stationary  or  portable  power, 
however,  electricity  is  ideal.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Comments  on  Potato  Culture 

HE  article  on  page  1520  by  .T.  A.  MacDonald 
regarding  the  potato  situation  in  Brinee  Edward 
Island.  Canada,  is  so  interesting  and  answers  a 
question  that  has  long  been  a  query  for  me,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  thanking  you  for  publishing  it. 

While  the  whole  article  is  of  much  interest  to  us, 
who  reside  here  in  the  potato  belt  of  Aroostook 
County,  being  as  we  are,  natural  rivals  and  com- 
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petitors  in  both  raising  and  marketing 
potatoes.  The  character  of  the  soil  of  the 
island,  which  your  correspondent  so  plain¬ 
ly  describes,  was  the  most  important 
point  to  us.  In  all  the  other  factors  of 
potato  growing  our  methods  are  identical. 
In  fact,  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
island  farmers  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
Aroostook  growers  in  growing  potatoes, 
“covering”  and  highly  fertilizing  the  crop, 
etc. 

From  the  article  we  learn  that  the 
soil  throughout  the  island  is  quite  alike 
in  character  and  easily  adapted  to  po¬ 
tato  growing  (a  sandy  loam),  while  a 
soil  survey  of  Aroostook  County  (De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  1917),  shows  a 
widely  diversified  distribution  of  potato¬ 
growing  soil  (at  least  10  kinds),  graduat¬ 
ing  from  a  heavy,  gravelly  loam  to  a  dark 
sandy  loani,  on  all  of  which  very  good 
crops  are  raised. 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  island  farm¬ 
ers  have  a  decided  advantage,  viz.,  their 
isolation  from  any  other  potato-growing 
section,  and  to  this  fact  alone  is  due  the 
freedom  from  disease  that  make  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  Aroostook  farmers 
to  raise  disease-free  potato  seed.  That 
the  island-raised  seed  is  practically  free 
from  almost  all  potato  diseases,  Aroostook 
seedsmen  and  table  stock  raisers  are 
agreed ;  also  that  here  in  Aroostook  we 
must  change  our  seed  and  obtain  new 
seed  from  the  island  at  least  each  sec¬ 
ond  year  from  planting.  Potato  seed 
from  the  island  planted  here  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  grows  a  disease-free  crop  the  first 
year  (apparently).  Planted  the  second 
year,  disease  appears  and  in  spite  of  all 
known  efforts  to  prevent  disease  from  ap¬ 
pearing,  as  immersion,  spraying  and  se¬ 
lection  of  seed,  the  third  year  finds  so 
much  infection  that  it  is  worthless  to 
certify  as  seed  stock  and  must  then  be 
sold  for  table  stock.  Only  by  planting- 
island  seed  each  year  can  a  seedsman 
guarantee  his  stock.  A.  J.  brown. 


Two  School  Bills  Introduced 

Assemblyman  Esmond  has  introduced 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  two 
hills,  Nos.  10  and  11,  which  are  of  special 
importance  to  rural  districts.  No.  11 
provides  that  no  school  district  shall  he 
altered,  dissolved,  formed  or  consolidated 
with  another  district  without  a  vote  of 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  district  in 
favor  of  the  change. 

Two  exceptions  are  made.  One  states 
that  a  district  having  assessed  valuation 
equal  to  or  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  property  in  the  several  districts  in 
the  proposed  project,  and  having  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  all  the  children  re¬ 
quired  hy  law  to  attend  school  in  the 
districts  to  be  consolidated,  may  be  forced 
to  join  the  consolidation  within  a  year 
after  three  separate  meetings  to  consider 
it  have  been  held. 

The  other  exception  provides  for  the 
taking  in  of  a  district  surrounded  by  a 
consolidation  a  year  after  three  meetings 
to  consider  it  have  been  held. 

Bill  No.  10  concerns  transportation, 
providing  that  when  districts  are  consoli¬ 
dated,  children  who  have  to  go  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  shall  be  transported, 
half  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  State 
and  half  by  the  district  where  the  children 
reside. 

Every  school  district  in  the  State  in¬ 
terested  in  this  matter  should  get  copies 
of  these  bills  from  their  assemblyman,  or 
the  clerk  of  the  Legislature,  and  study 
them  carefully.  It  will  be  an  excellent 
plan  to  call  a  public  meeting  at  the 
schoolhouse  or  some  convenient  place  and 
talk  the  matter  over. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Spring  is  here,  or  it  is  on  the  road,  any¬ 
how.  The  nursery  catalogs  have  been  ar¬ 
riving  rapidly.  It  is  a  great  indoor  sport 
to  leaf  through  them,  look  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  illustrations  and  then  estimate  how 
many  of  the  new  offerings  should  be  given 
a  trial.  The  trial  of  new  sorts  of  fruits 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  things  falling 
to  the  lot  of  a  professional  horticulturist, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  small  fruits 
which  are  much  sooner  in  bearing  than 
any  of  the  tree  fruits.  The  ideal  varie¬ 
ties  are  always  just  around  the  corner 
but  are  never  quite  realized.  Anyhow, 
the  hope  is  still  present. 

Speaking  of  new  varieties,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  this  State  recently  inquired 
what  variety  of  peach  it  was  'that  he  saw 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  last  Summer,  and 
where  he  could  buy  the  trees,  since  no 
nursery  he  could  find  had  them.  The  man 
growing  this  peach  had  said  that  it  was 
called  “Golden  Sunset,”  that  it  bloomed 
almost  as  late  as  Northern  Spy  and  there¬ 
fore  escaped  most  frosts.  Such  a  peach 
is,  indeed,  interesting.  Inquiries  in  On¬ 
tario  disclosed  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Canadian  growers  in  that  province  do 
not  tell  neighbors  or  others  the  true  va¬ 
rietal  name  of  any  favorite  peach,  but 
rename  it  for  such  a  purpose  with  the 
idea  in  view  of  preventing  too  much  com¬ 
petition.  .  ,  ,,  , 

Another  striking  evidence  of  the  bene¬ 


fit  of  suitable  pollination  is  at  hand  :  In 
Berks  County  is  a  large  orchard  which 
contains  one  large  solid  block  of  Delicious. 
Among  the  Delicious,  half  a  dozen  Fa- 
meuse  trees  are  growing  as  the  result  of 
a  nursery  mixture.  The  few  Delicious 
immediately  surrounding  the  Fameuse 
have  many  more  apples  than  the  rest  of 
the  large  number  of  that  variety  put  to¬ 
gether.  The  owner  is  going  to  topwork 
more  trees  to  Fameuse,  as  he  is  justified 
in  demanding  more  apples  than  he  is  now 
obtaining  from  that  block  of  Delicious. 

Soviet  Russia  seems  to  be  very  efficient 
in  at  least  one  respect :  Mr.  F.  A.  Motz, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  fruit  specialist  in  Europe,  states 
that  the  quality  of  apples  from  Russian 
Crimea  offered  in  Northern  European 
markets  is  good  and  the  packaging  excel¬ 
lent.  The  Russian  apples  are  packed  in 
standard  apple  boxes  of  the  size  used  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest ;  they  are  well 
graded  and  each  apple  is  separately 
wrapped.  Labels  used  are  the  same  as 
in  America,  and  it  can  be  said  that  the 
pack  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Northwest.  Liberal  quantities  of  the 
Soviet  apples  were  on  display  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany  and  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

At  least  one  Pennsylvania  grower  bar¬ 
relled  Stayman  windfalls  this  year  with 
the  export  market  in  mind  and  probably 
others  did  the  same  thing.  There  are  in¬ 
dications,  however,  that  the  British  apple 
market  will  not  long  continue  the  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  allowing  their  country  to  be 
the  dumping  ground  of  apples  too  poor  to 
sell  properly  in  the  United  States.  And 
the  British  have  a  good  cause  for  griev¬ 
ance,  too,  so  that  there  will  probably  be 
a  tightening  up  of  requirements  as  to  just 
what  grade  of  apples  can  be  unloaded  in 
England. 

Friends  of  the  black  walnut,  as  noted 
in  the  Nut  Grower,  state  that  the  alarm 
in  Virginia  as  to  the  alleged  poisonous 
influence  of  the  black  walnut  upon  ap¬ 
ple  trees  and  other  adjacent  vegetation 
is  groundless,  since  on  their  own  grounds 
black  walnuts  are  interplanted  with  ap¬ 
ple,  pear  and  cherry  trees,  as  well  as 
various  flowering  shrubs,  and  no  evil  ef¬ 
fect  is  noted.  The  defenders  also  state 
that  the  grass  will  grow  right  up  to  the 
trunk  of  the  walnuts.  R.  H.  sudds. 
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for  many  years  previous  to  his  adminis¬ 
tration  as  president,  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Chicago  Grange  in  March,  1884, 
and  in  1925  transferred  his  membership 
to  Cortlandville  Grange  No.  461.  He 
served  as  master  of  his  Pomona  Grange 
for  20  years.  He  also  served  at  one  time 
as  Member  of  Assembly  from  Cortland 
County.  He  has  been  in  some  official 
Grange  position  almost  continuously  for 
the  past  45  years. 

The  57th  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  will  be  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  the. first  week  in  February,  opening- 
on  Tuesday,  Feb.  4.  The  biennial  election 
of  officers  will  occur  at  this  session.  The 
principal  officers  now  serving  are  Fred  J. 
Freestone  of  Seneca  County,  master ; 
Raymond  Cooper  of  Oswego  County, 
overseer;  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of 
Lewis  County,  lecturer ;  Olin  B.  Lawton 
of  Oneida  County,  steward ;  Dana  P. 
Waldron  of  Wayne  County,  assistant 
steward ;  Rev.  E.  L.  Tucker  of  Monroe 
County,  Chaplin;  John  W.  Klies  of  Erie 
County*  treasurer ;  Frank  J.  Riley  of 
Cayuga  County,  secretary.  The  term  of 
II.  D.  Seely  of  Orange  County,  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  will  expire 
at  the  coming  session. 


More  Early  Recollections 

I  have  read_  on  page  1490  about  the 
Winter  of  1835-36,  as  described  by  Irene 
L.  Faivre.  In  the  Fall  of  1835,  my 
grandfather  with  his  90-year  mother,  his 
wife  and  12  children  left  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  to  make  his  home  in  Michigan. 
With  two  covered  wagons,  a  few  cows 
and  a  coop  of  hens,  they  made  their  way 
west,  and  arrived  at  their  destination 
late  in  November  of  the  year. 

Grandfather  made  his  first  trip  west  on 
horseback  in  1831.  Again  in  1833  he 
drove  a  horse  to  a  four-wheel  buckboard 
of  those  days,  at  which  time  he  located 
land  in  Sec.  11,  Town.  8,  South,  Range 
18,  West  Bertand  Township,  Berrien  Co., 
Mich. 

Michigan  has  plenty  of  Winter  to  sat¬ 
isfy  most  of  her  residents,  and  today,  Dec. 
18,  wo  have  had  an  old-fashioned  bliz¬ 
zard,  which  caused  eight  cars  to  have 
help  to  get  into  our  city  on  our  road 
alone.  f.  w.  howe. 


50  Years’  Service 


Golden  Anniversary  Prices 

Kellys’  trees  are  grown  under  ideal 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  They 
are  budded  on  whole  root  seedlings — 
not  on  small  piece  roots. 

True-to-Name  trees  are  guaranteed 
not  only  hy  our  own  conscientious 
work  hut  also  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  have 
certified  thousands  of  trees  for  us. 
Their  seal  stays  on  until  you  take 
it  off. 

Kellys’  Golden  Anniversary  Bar¬ 
gain  prices  will  surprise  you.  You 
buy  direct — no  agent’s  commissions 
or  middleman’s  profits  to  pay. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  with 
many  pages  in  color.  It  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  when,  where 
and  how  to  plant.  It  lists  the  best 
of  Fruit  Trees,  also  Berry  Bushes, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

2703  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 


True-to-Na_me  Fruit  Trees 


ROSE  DAPHNE 


(Daphne  Cneorum) 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

A  gain  of  over  50  per  cent  in  Grange 
growth  is  reported  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  new  Grange  year  by  National 
Secretary  Harry  Caton  of  Ohio,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
a  year  ago.  This  represents  the  term 
from  October  1  to  January  1,  1930.  That 
surely  is  a  real  Happy  New  Year  greet¬ 
ing  for  the  800,000  members  of  the  order. 
A  total  of  46  subordinate  Granges  and 
20  Juvenile  Granges  were  organized 
during  the  quarter,  according  to  Secretary 
Caton. 

Of  the  16  States  that  report  increases 
Washington  leads  with  10  new  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges.  Then  comes  North 
Carolina  with  eight,  Oregon  with  seven, 
Virginia  and  Vermont  with  three  each, 
California,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Minn¬ 
esota  with  two  each,  while  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are  single. 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wash¬ 
ington  each  reported  three  new  Juveniles, 
Oregon  and  Rhode  Island  two  each  and 
Kansas,  Connecticut,  Michigan  and  Minn¬ 
esota  came  through  with  one  each.  _ 

In  reorganized  Granges,  Michigan 
shows  five,  Ohio  three,  Oregon  two  and 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania  one  each. 
New  York  reports  one  reorganized  Ju¬ 
venile  Grange.  The  new  Grange  States 
make  an  excellent  showing  in  the  report. 
These  new  states  are  North  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Minnesota,  North  Carolina 
standing  second  in  the  number  of  new 
subordinate  Granges.  Last  year  North 
Carolina  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
with  54  new  subordinates. 

The  death  of  Niles  F.  Webb,  of  Cort¬ 
land,  removes  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  Grange  leaders  of  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Webb’s  death  occurred  at  his  home 
in  Cortland  Jan.  10.  He  was  72  years 
of  age.  He  was  first  master  of  the 
Cortland  County  Pomona  Grange  and  has 
been  prominent  in  Grange  work  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  When  the  Grange  League 
Federation  was  organized  in  1921  Mr. 
Webb  was  chosen  as  its  first  president, 
a  position  to  which  he  has  been  reelected 
at  each  annual  meeting.  Recently  failing 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give 
up  active  duties. 

In  4he  State  Grange  proceedings  of 
1889  under  the  county  report  from  Cort¬ 
land  it  is  related  that  Chicago  Grange 
No.  446  of  which  the  late  N.  F.  Webb 
was  a  member,  initiated  the  novel  experi¬ 
ment  of  letting  the  children  of  the  Grange 
conduct  each  fourth  meeting,  as  a  means 
of  educating  them  to  become  good  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order.  This  was  before  any 
Juvenile  Granges  were  organized,  al¬ 
though  shortly  afterwards  there  is  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  National  Grange  proceedings 
to  a  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of 
such  Granges  for  youthful  members  of 
Grange  families.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Webb’s  Grange  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Juvenile  Grange, 
over  forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Webb  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Central  Organization  of  Coopera¬ 
tive  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  New 
York  State  and  also  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Cortland  County  Fire  Relief 
association.  He  also  served  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Central  Organization 
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A  most  remarkable  little  ever¬ 
green  shrub  rapidly  endearing 
itself  to  American  plant  lov¬ 
ers.  Covered  in  May  and 
again  in  October  with  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant  clusters  of  pink 
flowers.  We  have  a  fine  supply 


available. 

Ea. 

10 

100 

8  to  10  inch 

plants,  with 
ball  of  earth 

.85 

8.00 

75.00 

10  to  12  inch 
plants,  with 
ball  of  earth 

1.25 

12.00 

100.00 

Less  10%  if  ordered 

and 

paid  for 

before  March 

first- 

Our  new  cata- 

log  of  Flowers,  Ferns,  Evergreens, 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Fruits  will  be 
sent  free  if  you  wish  it. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 

"Grown  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


■V*. 


r\ _ 1  D _ V.  __  common  white,  wanted 

UOgWOOU  Brandies  immediately  by  100  or 
1000  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  New  York.  II. 

1,AUB£N,  Irvington,  N.  T.  Phone  Irv.  1508. 


heBig  FREE  MSS 

Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding,  Big  r  ooted.  Healthy ,  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
plants.  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

_  $3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  bigyielding  strawberry  plants  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don't  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO..  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


HAVE  running  water  for  your  home  or  farm  with  a  reliable  Myers  System.  Famous  i 

operating  cost.  Styles  for  either  deep  or  shallow  wells;  for  operation  by  hand,  wind,  gas 
engine  or  electricity.  Any  required  capacity.  Catalog  and  complete  information  on  request. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO., 170  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio  1156 

Manufacturers  for  more  than  yo  years  — •  Pumfs —  Water  System s  —  Hay  Tools  Door  Hangers 
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reer’s 

Garden  Book 


T  OVELY  Flowers  around 
your  home,lusciousVege- 
tables  from  your  own  garden 
— how  these  add  to  the  joy 
of  living!  Our  1930  Garden 
Book  lists  the  best  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them. 


A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ftot^Get  Acquainted 
NORWAY  AdV^SPEClAL 
SPRUCE  BlHBi 
EVERGREEN  HEDGEiSS33KJSC»tt 


|lings,  enough  for  30  feet  of| 
hedge. 


TREES  -  SHRUBS 
FRU8TS-EVERGREEHSN 

Don't  pay  fancy  prices  for  Nurs^ 
ery  Stock.  Buy  Direct-from-Nursery" 
and  save  50  X.  FerrisQuality  is  the  bes 
obtainable.  Ferris  Prices — the  lowest  o 
all.  Which  means  you  can  now  landscape | 
your  property  and  beautify  your  home' 
grounds,  increase  its  value  at  a  few  dol-‘ 
Tars’  cost. 

25c  Special  Offers 

To  make  it  easy  togetacquainted,to  showj 
what  Ferris  Quality  is,  to  prove  thatB 
Ferris  prices  are  lowest,  we  offer  you  25[n 
Gladioli  Bulbs  for  25c  or  12  Shasta  Daisies  fori] 
25c.  Each  collection  easily  worth  $1.00.  Bigl' 
Catalog  Free— pictures  in  actual  colors,  com-1 
plete  description  on  everything,  also  Landscapes 
Plans  and  suggestions,  low  as  $3.98  for  com-^ 
plete  planting.  Many  World  Famous  Ferris« 
51.00  Bargains.  Every  homeowner  should  havejj 
this  book.  Address— 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

020  Bridge  .Street 

^HAMPTON  IOW£ 

«r 


Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious,  crispy 
smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  productive, 
beautiful  bushes.  Strong,  healthy  plants, 
true  to  name — Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blaeberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


condon’s  giant  riitfLM  .4  HP  A 

EVERBEARING  JH.  UiTlii  1  U 

"Queen  of  the  Market;”  Big  Money-Maker; 
Large  Solid  Fruit;  Excellent  Canner. 

To  introduce  to  you  our  Northern  Grown,  "Sure- 
Crop”  Live  Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you  125 
'  *  *  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant  Ever- 

bearingTomato  and  OUR  BIG 
\1930  catalog  of  1 
(.Seeds,  Plants 

and  Shrubs  < — - 

'This  valuable  184 -page  book 
’tells  how  and  when  to  plant. 
„  ’’Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage 
Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  171  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


iaxo  ana  uun  mu 

FREE 


EarliestTomato 


is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce.  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  pDCC 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  In  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4  4-4  0  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest,  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.®  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarnge  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  „ 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

Li  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2,75  1  PER  1000 

M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.’’  Catalog  tree. 
C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  30  SHOW  ELL,  MIL 

“Better  plants  for  less  money” 


Getting  Early  Tomatoes 

I  read  on  page  7  thaf  ,T.  W.  B.  had 
poor  results  last  Summer  an  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  with  tomatoes.  Here  is  my  way  of 
getting  tomatoes  ripe  as  early  as  August 
10.  I  do  not  transplant  my  seedlings,  I 
prepare  my  soil  in  shallow  pans  or  flats, 
I  stuck  in  seeds  as  far  apart  as  I  would 
young  plants,  on  Good  Friday  last  year. 
I  keep  soil  moist  while  growing  and  set 
in  the  garden  the  last  week  in  May.  Last 
Summer  I  had  31  plants,  and  from 
August  10  I  gathered  about  five  or  six 
bushels.  After  the  plants  have  shown  a 
number  of  green  tomatoes  about  the  size 
of  a  half  dollar,  trim  off  the  tops  and 
side  shoots  and  tomatoes  will  ripen 
earliest  of  the  season.  j.  f.  s. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Limestone  with  Hen  Manure 

Will  ground  limestone  tend  to  free  the 
ammonia  in  poultry  manure  in  the  same 
manner  as  burned  lime?  G.  L. 

Pennsylvania 

The  action  is  not  so  strong  as  with 
a  burned  lime  product,  but  if  the  stone 
is  ground  very  fine  there  will  be  some 
nitrogen  loss.  If  there  is  any  noticeable 
smell  of  ammonia,  that  is  evidence  of  loss. 
Land  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime),  also 
called  gypsum,  may  be  safely  used.  An¬ 
other  good  material  to  mix  with  the  hen 
manure  is  plain  earth  or  sand.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  this  to 
use  as  absorbent  during  Winter. 


Cucumber  Beetles;  Pickles; 
Dewberries 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  a  little  advice  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions :  1.  Could  I  spray  or 
dust  cucumbers  for  beetles  and  blight  at 
one  operation,  and  what  should  I  use  in 
either  case?  2.  Would  side-dressing  cu¬ 
cumbers  with  nitrate  of  soda  grow  poor 
pickling  cucumbers?  This  practice  be¬ 
ing  advisable,  how  much  nitrate  to  the 
hill  (4x6)  should  I  use?  3.  What  should 
I  use  to  spray  dewberries  to  prevent  an- 
thracnose?  h.  e.  g. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

1.  By  controlling  the  cucumber  beetle 
you  will  control  the  wilt  disease  because 
the  wilt  is  spread  solely  by  the  cucum¬ 
ber  beetle.  It  is  practically  impossible, 
however,  to  kill  this  pest.  He  must  be 
repelled  from  the  plants  rather  than 
killed.  Success  has  been  had  with  sev¬ 
eral  materials,  namely  tobacco  dust,  air- 
slaked  lime,  land  plaster,  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The  most 
common  material  is  3-4-50  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  to  which  has  been  added  1%  lbs.  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  acts  as  a  repellent,  and  occasionally 
a  venturesome  beetle  is  killed  by  getting 
some  of  the  arsenate.  In  the  home  gar¬ 
den,  air-slaked  lime  dusted  onto  the 
plants  frequently,  gives  fair  control  at  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

2.  It  is  not  considered  good  practice 
to  side-dress  cucumbers  in  the  field  for 
the  reason  that  the  plants  run  to  vine. 
In  the  case  of  pickling  cucumbers,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  possible  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
in  very  small  amounts  three  or  four 
times  during  the  season.  In  any  ease  the 
best  results  are  secured  by  applying  the 
fertilizers  before  the  plants  are  set.  If 
you  try  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  side  dressing, 
remember  that  it  is  a  dangerous  material 
around  soft  plants,  and  that  it  will  burn 
the  plant  if  got  too  near  in  too  large 
quantities.  About  an  ounce  to  the  hill 
applied  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season,  and  well  distributed  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  about  the  plants,  is  what 
you  should  use.  Aside  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  safety,  it  has  been  found  that 
moderate  applications  give  greater  net 
returns  than  liberal  applications.  And 
so,  err  to  the  extent  of  putting  less  than 
an  ounce  to  the  hill  rather  than  more. 

3.  Antliracnose  is  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  5-5-50  Bordeaux  to  which  has 
been  added  1  lb.  of  resin-fish-oil  soap, 
just  before  the  buds  open  and  again  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  petals  fall. 

H.  B.  T. 


That  Lighthouse 

The  picture  on  cover  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  December  28  was  recognized 
as  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine.  Fort  Williams  is  in  front  of  the 
light.  E.  E.  D. 


The  Most  Profitable  Crops 


ACCORDING 
TO  OUR  TESTS 

98%  SEED 

GERMINATES 


ALL  HARRIS  SEEDS 

are  Germination- Proved 

Every  lot  of  seed  is  tested  for 
germination  and  the  per  cent 
that  grows  is  given  on  each 
package  or  bag  so  the  pur¬ 
chaser  can  tell  just  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  seeds  is  good. 
Whether  the  tests  show  70, 
80,  90  or  99%,  the  correct  per¬ 
centage  isprinted  on  the  label. 


HARRIS’  Special  strains  and 
varieties  of  vegetables  yield 
the  most  profitable  crops  for  market 
growers. 

Seeds  of  specially  selected  strains, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  the  market 
demands,  produce  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crops.  All  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  profit  and  a  bad  loss 
often  depends  on  whether  you  use 
the  right  or  the  wrong  seeds. 

Harris’  Seeds  have  been_  raised  on  Moreton 
Farm  for  50  years  and  are  used  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  market  growers 


throughout  the  country.  They  are  sold  direct  to  the 
growers — not  through  dealers — at  wholesale  prices. 

If  you  raise  vegetables  for  sale,  ask  for  our  wholesale 
price  list  and  general  catalogue — both  free. 

Harris’  Bantam— 10  Days  Earlier 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  Sweet  Corn  is  10  days 
earlier  than  ordinary  Golden  Bantam  and  consequently 
sells  for  much  higher  prices  and  larger  profits.  It  is  the 
earliest  strain  of  Golden  Bantam  corn  in  existence. 

Many  other  improved  varieties  that  are  proving  very 
profitable  to  gardeners  are  described  in  Harris’  catalogue 
— free.  Do  not  miss  it. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  D.  Box  131,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

GERMINATION 

PROVED 


Manles 

seed  book, 
j'rtm... 


JAMMED  with  helpful 
ideas,  describing  hundreds 
of  fine  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  being  an  invaluable 
guide  to  Success,  Maule’s 
1930  Free  Seed  Book  will  help 
wl<<.'V''//'  you  have  a  Super-Garden.  It  will 
f/Jy  show  you  how  to  get  the  results  that 
prize  growers  seek. 

Super-  Quality  Seeds  at 
the  Lowest  Prices 

Maule  Seeds  are  Pedigreed  by  a  53  year 
record  of  outstanding  quality.  They  are 
Scientifically  Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile, 
Abundant  Life.  They  are  Guaranteed  by  a 
Money  Back  Bond.  When  you  plant  Maule 
Seeds  you. plant  SUCCESS;  yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  seeds.  Write  for 
our  Free  Book  Today.  A  Post  Card  brings  it. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

462  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  JPa. 
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SHUMWAY’S 


ood Seeds 
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I  See 
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produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

145  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  Ill. 
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Are  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  liow  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Men  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  $5,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
$  157. 13 ;  Geo.  Smith,  4147.01;  Hale,  $58.10;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64;  etc.j 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  GO. 

315  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


FIELD  SEEDS 


Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of 
field  crops  have  been  produced  re¬ 
cently  by  experiment  stations  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  pay  much  better.  We 
specialize  in  seeds  of  these  improved 
strains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts. 
Every  progressive  farmer  should 
read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  Livermore, Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls, N.Y. 


VICK’S  ftgS  GUIDE 

Jutt  the  Book  You  Need—  FREE 

All  about  growing  vegetables,  flowers,  bulbs  and 
plants.  Illustrates  and  describes  valuable  new  vari¬ 
eties  and  best,  tested  standard  kinds.  This  book  is 
the  result  of  long,  practical  experience.  Contains 
many  attractive  offers.  A  very  helpful  book.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

Amsrica’a  First  Catalog  Seed  Houaa 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Inc.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
39  Pleas  jnt  Street  The  Flower  City 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices — direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG — telfa  everything:. 
Mailed  on  request. 

EW  Townsend  Hr  San.  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 
.  n,  lawnsena  «  sons  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Send  for  EREEBoaR 

COTTS 


S 

SEED 

Guide 


Contains  valuable  information 
on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Telia 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
„  understand  it.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  »  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Alien  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Clover  Seed 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  Box 


Nothern  grown.  Medium 
red,  mam.  alsike,  alfalfa, 
sweet.  Write  for  Farm 
Seed  Price  List. 

216  CANTON,  OHIO 
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MALONEY  Guaranteed 
PEACH  TREES 


ELBERTA 

PEACHES 


One  of  the  surest 
money  crops,  if  you 
plant  well  -  selected 
trees  at  the  start. 


10  Elbertas,  $4.50 

All  1-yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  large  (9116  and 
up),  selected  stock,  sent  prepaid  if 
ordered  now. 

What  Free  Catalog  Contains 

Hundreds  of  flowers,  shrubs,  fruits, 
berries,  grapes,  perennials,  etc. 
Also  offers  of  10%  discount,  free 
transportation,  20%  discount  in 
added  stock.  Postcard  brings  free 
copy. 


CITY  women  favor  Elbertas  -buy 
liberally  every  season— expect 
to  pay  good  prices.  No  question 
about  the  big  profit  possibilities — 
hundreds  of  growers  are  banking  fat 
checks  right  along. 

But  the  biggest  profits  come  from 
carefully  chosen  stock.  Only  good 
stock  can  yield  the  finest  peaches — 
large,  red-cheeked,  juicy  and  full  of 
flavor.  That’s  the  fruit  women  pre¬ 
serve  in  early  September,  and  serve 
to  favored  guests. 

Maloney  Elbertas  are  every  one 
GUARANTEED  healthy,  true-to- 
name,  upland  grown.  Sturdy  roots 
and  sound  vigor  encourage  early 
bearing.  Direct  to  you  at  grower’s 
prices.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
start  on  fine  peach  profits  than  to 
plant  Maloney  stock,  as  hundreds  of 
prosperous  growers  can  testify,  Write 
for  free  Catalog — get  all  the  facts. 


MALONEY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES  CO.,  Inc. 
127  Main  Street  (Since  iss4>  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Budded  from  Bearing  Trees 


GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
fZJif  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 


To  make  your  orchard  and  farm 
profitable  and  beautify  your  home. 
Plant  fruit  trees  now— grown  on 
beet  imported  seedlings.  Impor¬ 
tation  stopa  next  year,  prices  ad¬ 
vance.  64  years  devoted  to  grow¬ 
ing  the  best  at  lowest  prices. 
Buy  direct.  Write  today  for  free 
catalog. 

Woodlawn  Nurseries,  880  Garson  flve..  Rochester,  N.  V. 


1  FRUIT 

BARGAIN  FRUIT  CATALOG 

Complete  list  and  prices  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Perennials, 
Shade  Trees  and  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Buy  direct  from 
our  1930  catalog. 

Alien’ t  Nursery  &  Seed  Houm 
Box  tl  fieneva,  Ohio 


ROSES!  ROSES!  ROSES! 

6  Two  Year  Rooeo— Post  Paid,  $1.69 

1  Frau  Karl  Druskl  (white) 

1  Hed  Radiance  (red)  1  Paul  Neyron  (pink) 

1  Pink  Radiance  (pink)  1  Lady  Hillington  (yellow) 

1  Gruss  En  Teplitz  (red) 

Well  Branched  !  Blooming  Size  !  Catalog  Free  ! 
THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Mlddlebury,  Indiana 

EVERGREEN  TREES 

Are  in  big  demand.  Start  a  small  nursery.  *70.76  in¬ 
vested  by  me  in  1922  returned  $883.83  in  six  years,  with 
many  trees  still  left  to  sell.  You  should  do  as  well. 
For  particulars,  address  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown,  N.  J. 

G-ladLiolus  BulTps 

■f  M  1 34-inch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  ff -I  or 
1UU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 

n >  anifil  IIC  Dill  DC  Thirty,  no  two  alike,  St. 
ULAIIIULUd  DULDv  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Get  5,7, rKa,  SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 

Victoria  Turner  and  others  originated  by  us.  Beautiful 
additions  to  any  garden.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  0 

STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  U  I  tells  how.  Describes 
a  A  a  A  t)est  varjetjes,  methods 
and  plants.  Writetoday  forfreecopy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

32  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


GO 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


SPRING  DELIVERY 
ORDER  NOW 


Three  to  five-year 
trees  are  1  0  to  15 
Inches  high., 

A  K 


2  Norway  Spruce 
2  American  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arborvltee 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  blue,  1  to  ft.  high  <fc  -l  | 

6-6  years . Each  Y»**v 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  ever¬ 
green  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish  flow¬ 
ers.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or 
full  sun.  2  plants  (1  and  lV<x  feet  high)  $1.10 

Magnolia  Trees  Trees  $i!io 

HARDY  AZALEA  A  handsome,  early  free 
(Nudiflora)  flowering, deep  pink  species; 
very  profuse  and  showy.  A  beautiful^ari-  $1.10 


ety.  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.. Each 
rorr  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreen  and 
r  XX  Hi  He  Perennial  Plante  for  Spring  Planting. 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  ISc  lor  Packing  and  Insurance 


Th 


ac- 


To  get 

quainted,  we  will 
send  6  strong,  heavily  root¬ 
ed  z- year  -old  Grape  Vines  (one 
each  Concord,  Delaware,  Lucile. 

Moore,  Niagara  and  Worden) for 
$ij  postpaid.  Or  3  strong  z-year- 
old  field-grown  roses  (one  each 
Columbia,  Los  Angeles,  Souv.  deC.  Pernet)  for 

$i,  postpaid.  Or  8  hardy  i-ycar  old  Larkspur  for  $i,  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  perennials  and  famous  66  varieties  of  grape  vines. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC., 

Box  17,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


A' 
& 


SWEET 


CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant— Grow*  Anywhere 

Builds  up  worn-out  pastures  end  meadows.  Adapted 
to  any  climate;  reslBtant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses, 
thrives  well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months, 
Now  lees  than  half  the  price  of  Red  Clover. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guido,  the  best 
book  we  have  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville.  Ohio 

n  f5  P*  |  Our  Catalog,  and  it’s  a  dandy. 
E—  IJ  LL  I  All  the  best  hardy  flowering 
I  Bll  L  1  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Clinging 
I  IGiLiwB  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Fruit.  Shade 
and  Ornamental  trees.  If  you  want  the  best,  write 
ERNST  NURSERIES.  Box  R.  EATON.  O. 


N.  Y.  Vegetable  Growers 
Hold  Annual  Meeting  in 
Syracuse 

The  New  York  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  held  a  well  planned  and  at¬ 
tended  annual  meeting  at  .the  Syracuse 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  January  9  and  10. 
Around  ‘three  hundred  attended  the  two 
day  session,  which  was  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 
The  .entire  tenth  floor  of  the  'hotel  was 
given  over  to  the  convention.  The  greater 
part  of  the  large  ballroom  was  devoted 
to  the  competitive  potato  exhibits  of  which 
there  were  an  unusually  large  number. 
Around  these  potato  exhibits  and  against 
the  wall  of  the  hall  were  the  booths  of  a 
number  of  the  trade  exhibits.  The  ideal 
arrangement  made  for  better  contact  than 
usual  between  the  trade  and  the  growers. 

Several  of  the  local  vegetable  growers’ 
associations  competed  in  exhibits  of  their 
produce.  This  was  an  innovation  and 
competition  was  very  close.  Other  in¬ 
novations  were  the.*educational  exhibits  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Gen¬ 
eva,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  at  Albany.  Considering  the 
unusually  high  .standard  of  all  the  exhibits, 
the  meeting  from  this  point  alone  was  an 
undoubted  success. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1930:  Albert  Schillroth,  presi¬ 
dent,  Orchard  Park ;  four  regional  vice- 
presidents  :  Charles  H.  Riley,  of  Sennett, 
Harold  .T,  Evens,  of  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Lester 
Gillard,  of  Elba,  and  G.  A.  Janowski,  of 
Elmira.  Howard  Crandall,  of  Ithaca,  was 
reelected  Secrtary  and  Treasurer.  Mem¬ 
bers  elected  to  serve  on  the  executive 
committee  were  Peter  Vererouse,  retiring 
president,  George  Lamb,  of  Hubbards ville, 
T.  Harvey  Holmes,  of  Albany,  Louis 
Gasper  of  Geneva,  and  Earl  Brown  of 
Canastota. 

The  general  .meeting  opened  with  W.  A. 
Pritchard,  of  Oswego  bringing  to  the 
growers  the  message  of  the  unavoidably 
absent  President,  Peter  Vererouse.  He 
asked  growers  to  continue  and  enlarge 
the  cooperative  activities.  The  greater 
the  cooperation  of  all  concerned  the  better 
the  outlook  would  be. 

Wells  A.  Sherman,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
reminded  the  association  that  the  western 
and  southern  grower  often-  has  a  much 
larger  cull  pile,  because  he  has  to  grade 
so  strictly.  While  upholding  the  idea  of 
good  grading,  Mr.  Sherman  felt  that  the 
eastern  grower  had  more  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  his  lower  grades,  and  this  he 
should  do  if  he  sold  them  for  what  they 
were.  He  considered  it  a  had  policy  to 
attempt  to  legislate  concerning  what  a 
man  can  or  cannot  sell.  He  saw  in  this 
only  still  further  waste. 

A..  G.  B.  Bouquet,  of  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  brought  to  the  meeting 
some  first  hand  information  about  vege¬ 
table  growing  in  that  State.  Oregon 
specializes  in  certain  crops  in  certain 
districts.  These  crops,  such  as  onions, 
celery,  lettuce,  etc.,  are  kept  as  far  as 
possible  to  a  certain  level  of  production. 
This  is  better  for  the  general  prosperity. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  West  is  not  the 
only  section  which  sells  its  products  out¬ 
side,  and  reminded  New  York  growers 
that  their  State  shipped  celery  to  26 
States  last  year. 

Henry  Marquart,  president  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  of  America, 
explained  the  advantages  of  the  national 
association.  In  the  same  way  that  the 
State  association  has  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  industry  in-  the  State,  he 
felt  that  the  individual  would  be  that 
much  more  benefited  on  problems  of 
nation-wide  importance  by  belonging  to 
the  national  body. 

E.  L.  Worthen  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gave  some  facts  concerning  the 
use  of  lime  and  fertilizers.  He  feels  that 
the  vegetable  growers  need,  a  lime  service 
just  as  much  as  the  Alfalfa  and  clover 
men  who  now  have  it.  Lime  used  injudi¬ 
ciously,  or  in  excess,  can  easily  cause 
loss  to  certain  vegetable  _  crops.  Two 
factors  must  always  be  considered  before 
the  application  of  lime,  viz.,  the  reaction 
of  the  soil  when  tested  for  acidity,  and 
the  acid  tolerance  of  the  crop  to  be  grown. 
Cauliflower,  beets  and  chard  are  quite 
intolei-ant  of  acidity ;  carrots,  tomatoes, 
corn  and  parsnips  can  withstand  slightly 
acid  conditions;  watermelons  belong  to 
a  group  which  benefits  by  acidity. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  potato  scab  and  lime,  and 
Mr.  Worthen  explained  this,  by  saying 
that  while  an  acid  soil  eliminates  scab, 
it  may,  if  too  acid,  materially  reduce 
the  yield.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
the  range  of  acidity  which  will  prevent 
scab,  and  yet  not  .reduce  the  yield,  is  very 
short;  so  that  actually  the  farmer  needs 
very  careful  lime  service  to  determine  his 
exact  need  of  lime.  Even  vegetables  which 
enjoy  alkaline  conditions,  can  be  injured 
by  an  excess  use  of  lime.  Most  vegetable 
crops-  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  better  under 
slightly  acid  conditions. 

John  Christenson,  vice-president  of  the 
Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  discussed  some  of  the  problems  of  that 
State.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hartford  Market  Gardeners’ 
Association,  and  the  comparatively  recent 
development,  of  the  Hartford  Market 
Gardeners  Incorporated.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  at  first  specialized  in  cooperative 
buying,  but  has  now  also  turned  to  the 
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selling  end  of  the  game.  H.  A.  Spillman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  explained  the 
Standard  Container  Act  of  1928,  which 
went  into  effect  last  November  1.  Grower's 
should  be  careful  that  they  use  only 
hampers  and  'baskets  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  guarantees  to  be  approved  by  the 
Bureau. 

In  the  muck  land  section  held  on 
Friday  morning  J.  E.  Knott  reported  on 
a  survey  which  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  completed  on  muck  soils.  The 
survey  showed  the  various  types  of  muck 
soils,  and  the  different  crops  grown  and 
the  general  practices  followed  by  the 
growers  in  the  various  sections.  It  was 
found  that  the  older  a  muck  soil  the  less 
the  yields  produced  on  it.  On  the  basis 
of  this  survey  the  college  is  now  recom¬ 
mending  for  onions  the  application  of 
3,000  lbs.  of  0-12-18  fertilizer  for  muck 
soils  used  under  10  years,  and  which  are 
slightly  acid.  For  similar  soils  which  are 
more  than  slightly  acid  1,000  lbs.  of 
3-12-18  is  the  .recommendation.  For  muck 
soils  under  cultivation  over  10  years, 
1,200  lbs.  of  a  3-12-18  fertilizer  seem 
more  desirable,  however  acid  they  may 
he.  and  in  addition  the  application  of 
350-200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  side 
dressing  for  the  onions. 

A  summary  of  the  disease  situation  as 
pertaining  to  muck  crops  was  made  by 
A.  G.  Newhall,  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca.  He  discussed  onion  smut, 
onion  mildew,  and  pink  root  of  onions. 
For  smut  the  formaldehyde  drip  method 
is  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  control. 
The  clean-up  method  was  recommended 
as  the  most  practical  for  lettuce  bottom 
rot.  Celery  blights  have  been  very  well 
controlled  by  spraying  and  dusting. 

J.  E.  Knott,  A.  G.  Newhall,  and  B.  D. 
Wilson  outlined  to  the  growers  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  they  expect  to  undertake  at 
the  College  with  a  view  to  gaining  more 
definite  information  ‘about  muck  soil 
problems.  What  they  -suggested  was  both 
comprehensive  and  intensive,  and  should 
within  a  few  years  begin  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject. 

Hugh  Glasgow,  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  discussed  the  problem  of 
the  carrot  rust  fly  and  the  onion,  maggot. 
Concerning  the  former,  he  stated  that 
if  a  grower  can  delay ‘planting  his  carrots 
till  late  May,  he  can  avoid  the  injury 
usuaiJy  caused  in  June  on  more  mature 
carrots.  This  also  tends  to  vstarve  and 
kill  ‘off  the  first  brood  and  so  reduce  the 
great  numbers  of  the  second  'brood'  which 
attacks  around  early  September.  Carrots 
will  frequently  outgrow  the  first  injury, 
and  can  often  he  harvested  just  before 
the  September  attack  commences.  The 
oil  spray  method  is  •proving  successful 
m  the  control  of  onion  maggot,  'and  most 
growers  are  now  familiar  with  this 
method.  He  advised,  especially  on  muck, 
the  use  of  a  little  pressure  in  applying 
the  spray,  rather  than  the  dependence 
on  gravity  alone. 

Harry  I.  Saville  in  the  upland  section 
told  of  his  methods  of  producing  early 
vegetables  _  for  the  Buffalo  market. 
Thomas  Chiavetta  described  how  he  raises 
arl.v  peas  and  snap  beans.  His  experience 
agrees  with  the  findings  of  the  canning 
crop  investigations  'being  conducted  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  as  regards 
the  sowing  of  fertilizer  along  with  the 
peas  or  beans  in  one  operation.  The 
vidence  is  decidedly  against  this  practice; 
the  fertilizer  should  be  sown  separately 
first. 

H.  C.  Thompson  led  a  round-table 
discussion  on  roadside  marketing,  The 
following  points  were  emphasized ;  as 
desirable  features:  good  location,  ade¬ 
quate  volume  of  business,  good  quality, 
a  continous  supply,  attractive  •display  and 
surroundings,  and  reasonable  prices. 

Other  speakers  in  the  two  day  program 
were  F.  M.  Blodgett,  who  spoke  on  potato 
spraying  experiments,  K.  C.  Livermore, 
who  discussed  the  cutting  of  labor  costs 
in  potato  production,  and  J.  B.  Dickey, 
from  State  College  Pa.,  who  presented 
the  problems  of  the  Pennsylvania  potato 
grower.  C.  R.  Crosby  of  the  College,  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  discussed  potato 
insect  pests,  and  L.  M.  Vaughan  also  of 
Ithaca  gave  the  statistics  of  five  years’ 
costs  and  returns  from  growing  potatoes 
in  New  York.  M.  F.  Barms  of  Ithaca 
gave  a  seasonal  program  for  the  control 
of  potato  diseases.  J.  R.  Livermore  dis¬ 
cussed  a  seed  improvement  program  for 
New  York. 

For  the  best  collection  of  upland  and 
greenhouse  vegetables,  Onondaga  County 
received  first  prize.  The  Geneva  Associa¬ 
tion  second ;  Albany  Association  .third. 
In  the  4-H  Club  contests,  Delaware 
County  placed  first ;  Onieda  Countv., 
second ;  Cortland  County  third,  and 
Livingston  County,  fourth.  So  far  as 
individual  plates  went,  Kenneth  Ackley, 
Delaware  County  placed  first;  Charles 
Dorn’,  -of  Oneida,  second;  Donald  Smith, 
of  Monroe,  third;  Albert  ILeidenreich. 
of  Onondaga,  fourth.  In  the  local  4-H 
•ounty  contest  (Onondaga)  Albert  Heiden- 
reich.  of  Brewerton,  first ;  Wm.  Greene, 
Memphis,  second ;  Clayton  Reddout, 
Baldwinsvdlle,  third;  Cedric  Coates, 
Baldwin sville,  fourth. 

^  The  New  York  State  Premier  Potato 
Growers  were  also  announced  at  the 
banquet  as  follows:  Porter  and  Bonney 
of  Elba,  Gardner  Bros,  of  Tully,  II.  D. 
Forward  of  Caniillus.  J.  F.  &  A.  T. 
Reeves  of  Lysander,  Edward  Reeves  of 
Lysander,  O.  E.  Matthews  of  Honeoye 
Palls.  W.  P.  Rogers  of  Williamsville, 
C.  Walter  Goff  of  North  Elba,  E.  A. 
Weekes  of  Locke,  and  J.  Merton  Colby 
of  Speneerport.  x>,  r.  hawthorn 
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A  SAFE  DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Tree  Spray 

for  Dormant  and 
Delayed  Dormant  Work 

Spray  your  trees  with  KLEENUP  for 
effective  control  of  San  Jose  Scale,  Leaf 
Roller,  European  Red  Mite,  Pear  Psylla, 
P each  Cottony  Scale,  and  Aphis. 

An  orchard-proven,  laboratory-tested, 
scientific  spray  of  exceptional  quality. 
Used  by  outstanding  growers  through¬ 
out  the  fruit  belts  of  America,  Europe, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  wherever 
fruit  is  grown. 

Combines  easily  with  Lime  -  Sulphur, 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  Nicotine  Sul¬ 
phate.  Agreeable  to  use,  no  blistering 
of  hands  and  face. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FOLDER  and  new 
low  prices  made  possible  by  direct  ship¬ 
ment  from  our  new  Atlantic  Coast  plant. 


California  Spray -Chemical  Co. 

204  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Also:  Berkeley,  Calif.  •  Yakima  Wash. 
Orlando,  Florida  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


for  dependable  results 


REDUCED  PRICES! 

T^EARLY  all  the  models  of  “Friend” 
sprayers  are  offered  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices  for  the  1930  season. 

Write  at  once  for  literature  and  prices 
and  ask  for  full  information  on  the 

New  Patented  “Friend”  Duster 

Write  to  Chemical  Division  for  Catalog  of 
"'Friend"  spray  and  dust  materials. 

Py i cp c  nrp  rio-hi 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

120  E.  AVE.  CASPORT,  N.  Y. 


Tobacco,  Toma-f /> 

toe.  Sweet  Pota-  Natd  _ _ 

toe.  Cabbage,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  etc. — 
.  properly  set,  watered  and  covered  in  one 
operation  by  this  easily  operated  $6.00 
r  plant  setter.  No  waiting  for  wet  weather. 

Every  plant  set  this  way  will  grow.  Acre 
f  yield  will  be  greater  and  planting  cost  will 
,  be  much  less  compared  to  old-fashioned  way. 

Save  money.  Get  a  better  crop.  Obtain 
I  Masters  Rapid  Plant  Setters  from  yoor  dealer 
i  now  or  write  for  free  literature.  \ 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

49X6  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Oept.  15,  CHICAGO 


MASTERS  RAPID 
PLANT  SETTER 


BERRY 


and  CRATES 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
Winter  Discounts 
Postcard  brings  free  cata¬ 
log.  Write  now! 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


ALIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  }rou  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
I  ^  today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  Cs.rT5TEs»riSta.  50  Middletown.  Ohio 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 


Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and 
Special  Prices 
and  Terms  on 
Grimm  and  LX. 
L.  Evaporators. 


GRIMM  MFG.  CO..  3703  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Name . 

P.  0 . 

No.  Trees  Tapped . 
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Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  28  —  WILD  OATS 

Although  a  number  of  wild  grasses 
masquerade  under  the  common  name 
wild  oats,  genuine  wild  oats  are  rarely 
found  outside  of  the  one-crop  districts  of 
the  West,  particularly  the  Dakotas,  and 
in  California,  where  it  infests  flax  as  well 
as  grain  crops. 

Wild  oats  can  always  be  recognized  by 
the  twisted  beard  or  awn.  The  pest  is 
usually  introduced  by  means  of  impure 
seed  wheat  or  other  .seed  grains,  and  the 
seeds  usually  drop  before  the  grain  is 
harvested.  Unfortunately,  they  have  the 
ability  to  retain  life  in  the  soil  for  a 


The  twisted,  bent  beard  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  seeds  of  wild  oats.  Magnified. 


number  of  years.  The  brittle,  twisting 
beards  sometimes  get  into  the  hay  or  are 
eaten  by  animals  on  pasture,  and  they 
are  capable  of  causing  serious  mechanical 
injury  to  the  digestive  tract,  particularly 
the  mouth  parts,  since  they  penetrate 
the  lining  membrane  with  ease,  causing 
inflammation,  soreness  and  loss  of  con¬ 
dition.  After  the  beard  or  beard  sections 
enter  the  walls  of  the  digestive  tract  the 
seed  passes  on,  to  be  scattered  in  the 
droppings.  While  young  and  succulent, 
before  the  stiff  brittle  beards  form,  wild 
oats  may  he  cut  for  hay.  The  common 
name  wild  oats  is  appropriate,  since  the 
plant  has  much  the  appearance  of  cul¬ 
tivated  oats  to  which  .it  is  closely  related. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  seed 
of  wild  oats  is  the  .stiff,  twisted  awn 
about  an  inch  long,  which  is  sharply  bent, 
sometimes  at  right  angles,  near  the 
middle.  The  seeds  resemble  oats,  but  are 
somewhat  rough  and  covered  with  delicate 

hairs.  ALBERT  A.  HANSEN 


Grapes  for  Connecticut 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones,  plant  breeder  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  mentions  four  new  varieties'  of 
grapes  that  give  particular  satisfaction. 
He  states  that  Brocton  is  one  of  the 
sweetest,  most  tender  and  the  juiciest 
green  grapes  that  can  be  grown.  It  is 
rather  weak  in  vine  growth,  Imt  is  pro¬ 
ductive  in  spite  of  this  handicap.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  profitable,  not 
only  to  the  home  owner  who  wishes  it 
for  his  own  table,  but  to  the  commercial 
grower  who  has  a  market  for  quality 
products. 

The  white  Portland  is  the  very  first 
grape  to  ripen  and  the  bunches  are  good- 
sized  and  productive,  though  not  so  good 
to  eat  as  the  Ontario,  which  follows 
about  a  week  later.  Nothing  in  its  season 
compares  with  the  deliciousness  of  the 
Ontario. 

In  the  fashion  which  makes  grapes  the 
most  decorative  of  all  fruit,  the  blue 
Sheridan  exceeds  any  others.  Great,' 
graceful  bunches  hang  all  over  the  vine, 
and  they  are  richer  than  the  Concord. 
However,  the  Sheridan  is  not  so  depen¬ 
dable  for  steady,  year-after-year  produc¬ 
tion.  These  varieties  were  developed  *at 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  Geneva.  The  Brocton,  Port¬ 
land,  Sheridan  and  Ontario  recommended 
by  Dr.  Jones  have  for  several  years  been 
tested  by  George  S.  Carter  of  Middlesex 
Co..  Conn.,  who  grows  grapes  as  a  kind 
of  hobby.  He  has  50  varieties  on  his 
farm. 


“Is  your  wife  having  any  success  in 
learning  to  drive  the  ear?”  “Well,  the 
road  is  beginning  to  turn  when  she  does.” 
— Toronto  Goblin. 


Don’t  waste  time  on  ordinary- 
plants.  My  Hardy,  Northern  Grown 
plants  are  bred  and  grown  scientifically 
and  then  carefully  selected,  one  by  one  for 
shipment.  They  are  not  taken  from  old  fruit¬ 
ing  beds,  but  are  grown  for  plants  alone.  Set 
some  of  my  plants  this  year,  in  both  the  older, 
well  known  varieties  and  the  Newer  Better 
ones,  and  assure  yourself  a  giant  crop  of  choice  fruit 
that  will  bring  premium  prices.  In  addition  to  this  extra  qual¬ 
ity  I  offer  you  real  wholesale  prices  on  a  few  plants  or  many. 

M  m  — the  King  of  strawberries,  will  pro- 

iVl  A  M  Mil  11  Ira  duce  three  maximum  cropsof  fruit  in 
*  the  time  it  takes  ordinary  varieties 

to  produce  one.  Very  large  and  uniform  in  size.  Hardy  and  Productive. 

PREMIER 

Premier^  the  earliest  June  straw¬ 
berry,  is '  ‘Frost  proof,  ’  ’and  will  yield 
loads  of  fancy  fruit  very  early,  when 
market  prices  are  highest.  Plants 
are  grown  from  selected,  sturdy 
stock,  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

LATHAM 

Latham,  the  new  red  raspberry, 
yields  extra-big,  continuous  crops. 

Will  not  ‘  ‘Winter  kill.  ”  Fruit  ripens 
evenly,  and  brings  premium  prices. 

Every  plant  double -inspected  and 
disease-free,  very  high  grade. 


CONCORD 

Concord  is  the  greatest  grape 
grown.  Is  hardy,  productive,  and 
will  grow  on  any  soil.  Proven 
good  in  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Extra  good  prices  on  guaran¬ 
teed  grade,  2-year  plants. 

ALFRED 

The  new  "Blackberry  without  a 
core.”  The  greatest  blackberry 
ever  introduced  in  every  way.  My 
plants  are  the  highest  possible 
development  of  the  strain.  Very < 
hardy,  productive  and  vigorous. 


Send 

for  My 

FREE 

CATALOG 


It  is  free  for  the  asking, 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a 
copy.  All  of  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old  favorite 
varieties  of  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
and  Grape  plants  are  fully 
described, illustrated  and 
the  cultural  directions 
given.  Write  for  this  cat¬ 
alog  today,  and  see  how 
I  have  made  a  better  ber¬ 
ry  crop  possible  for  you, 
and  why  I  can  sell  you 
choice,  guaranteed,  dis- 
easefreeplants  at  Whole- 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  it. 


ARTHUR 

B  O  X  8 


H.  DASS  —  Nurseryman 

BRIDGMAN  <  MICHIGAN 


T 


Farm  Seed  Catalog 

FOR  1930 

Is  ready  for  mailing.  The  leading  American,  strict¬ 
ly  Farm  Seed  Book,  illustrated  throughout  in  colors. 
It  tells  the  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation. 
An  infallible  guide  to  every  Farmer. 

Written  for  Farmers,  by  Farmers  and  Seedgrowers 

We  grow  and  sell  best  quality  only  and  save  you 
money. 

Dibble’s  40-pound  Seed  Oats,  $1.00  a  bushel. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  as  low  as  $2.00  a  bushel. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds 

99.50  pure  or  better  at  surprisingly  low  figures,  as 
we  give  you  the  benefit  of  carload  purchases. 

Dibble’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

In  fact  “everything  for  the  farm”  at  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Send  the  coupon  below  today  or  your  address  on  a 
postal  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Fal!«,  New  York 

Send  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  complete  Price 
List. 


Name  . 

Post  Office 
State  . 


Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health¬ 
giving  vegetables  is  grow¬ 
ing;  wayside  markets  open 
new  opportunities  for  quick, 
profitable  sales.  Use 

Isbell’s 

New  Seed  Annual 


for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information— tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results— over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in 
natural  colors. 


Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit.  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 


Grow 

The  Vegetables  and  Flow¬ 
ers  you  would  like  to  Bee 
growing  in  your  garden  or 
on  your  farm — read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 
This  is  the  catalog  that  tella 
the  plain  truth  about  the 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  oT 
Burpee’s  Annual. 

-CUT  HERE - 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

123  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Write  Today! 

A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from-grower 
prices  on  farm,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  It’s  Free. 


ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Growers 

162  Mechanic  St. 

JACKSON  (52)  MICH. 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 


Name . 

R.  D.  or  St . . . . . 

P-  O . State . 
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The  Road  that  Goes  no 
Farther 

“O,  I  just  bate  to  till  the  wood  box !’’ 

Once  to  every  wood  boy  comes  this 
moment  of  despair.  I  looked  around  at 
this  yellow-haired  seven-year-old  of  mine. 
He  had  just  returned  from  school,  all 
puffed  up  with  pride  in  his  own  spelling. 
The  report  card  had  said  100  percent, 
and  surely  that  ought  to  satisfy  anyone, 
especially  when  you  had  been  allowed  to 
spell  regularly  with  the  grade  ahead  of 
you.  And  it  so  happened  that  during  the 
afternoon  the  skies  had  provided  three 
inches  of  snow,  an  ideal  condition  for 
sliding.  Only  an  hour  of  daylight  was 
left,  and  there  was  the  empty  wood  box 
gaping  for  food. 

One  knows  by  instinct  that  in  just  such 
a  crisis  is  the  man  of  the  future  shaped. 
Up  to  now  it  was  good  fun  to  carry  in 
the  wood,  and  he  hurried  to  his  task  with 
the  quickness  of  a  steel  spring  when  it  is 
released  from  the  hook.  It  seemed  puz¬ 
zling  indeed  that  when  one  really  seemed 
to  have  him  started  right,  he  should 
start  in  hating  the  very  experience  he 
needed  most.  Just  why  should  he  hate 
the  wood  .task?  Mothers  have  asked  them¬ 
selves  this  question !  Why  do  children 
hate  any  regular  job  after  the  routine  of 
it  goes  stale?  Is  the  condition  more 
serious  than  it  seemS? 

It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  a  child  to 
keep  on  acquiring  knowledge.  From  the 
very  first  the  babe  in  the  cradle  begins  to 
work  for  new  sensations.  His  mental 
development  is  based  on  what  is  learned. 
The  impulse  is  to  touch  everything,  try 
to  climb  everywhere,  and  finally  to  poise 
himself  upon  his  feet,  all  with  the  notion 
of  completing  his  education  by  means  of 
travel.  Occasionally  he  finds  himself  in  a 
position  which  he  considers  a  blind  alley, 
a  place  where  he  has  learned  all  that  is 
available  to  him  at  that  period  of  his  life. 
His  whole  energy  is  devoted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  getting  away,  and  nothing  will 
satisfy  him  until  he  does,  for  a  blind 
alley  is  nothing  less  than  a  mental  death 
to  him.  His  instinct  is  to  fight  it  tooth 
and  nail. 

“Mark,”  I  said,  and  hesitated  on  seeing 
a  drawn  line  appear  around  his  mouth. 
Unless  I  '.said  something  necessary  and 
vital  to  him  he  would  begin  the  old  and 
familiar  squirming  and  tearing  at  him¬ 
self  which  would  gain  nothing  for  any¬ 
body.  “I  don’t  want  you  to  fill  the  wood 
box,  especially.  I  just  wish  that  you 
would  want  to  fill  it.  It  is  a  bad  thing 
for  a  boy  to  do  things  he  hates  to  do, 
and  if  he  isn’t  going  to  get  any  good 
from  his  work  he  had  better  find  some¬ 
thing  very  quickly  that  he  does  like.  I 
would  rath'er  fill  the  wood  box  myself, 
than  to  think  that  you  hated  it  while 
you  did  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  jobs  in  the 
world,  because  it  has  to  be  done,  and  you 
know  it  really  is  a.  man’s  work  providing 
wood  for  the  family.  It  may  save  your 
life  some  day,  this  knowing  how  to  handle 
wood,  and  knowing  just  how  important 
wood  is  to  us.  Can  you  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  in  this  house  if  we  had  no 
fire,  and  it  got  to  be  very  cold  out  of 
doors,  down  to  zero  as  it  was  the  other 
day?” 

“I’m  going  out  and  fill  it  the  first  thing 
I  do.  You  just  wait  and  see,  mother. 
Don’t  say  any  more.”  The  desperate 
light  in  his  eye  was  gone,  but  how  could 
I  be  sure  that  his  surrender  was  not 
prompted  by  affection,  and  that  next  day 
the  whole-performance  wouldbe  repeated? 
I  was  ironing.  The  newspaper  on  which 
I  tried  the  irons  held  the  story  of  the 
tragic  fate  of  Edgar  Vernon  Christian. 
The  children  had  heard  it  discussed,  had 
seen  the  photograph  of  the  very  worthy 
and  useful  men  who  died  of  starvation 
in,  the  cabin  far  north. 

“They  needed  a  man  like  daddy  with 
them.  They  were  all  the  same  kind  of 
men,  and  not.  used  to  the  work  of  cutting 
down  trees  for  firewood,  and  figuring 
out  just  how  much  they  would  need,  to 
keep'  their  fire  going  all  Winter  long. 
They  had  time  enough,  before  the  cold 
caught  them,  to  have  cut  their  Winter’s 
supply  of  wood,  but  they  did  not  think 
of  doing  it  for  themselves.  Perhaps  it 
had  always  been  done  for  them.  None  of 
them  was  good  at  wood-chopping,  handling 
an  ax. 

“Well — you  know  daddy  well  enough 
to  know  that  the  firewood  would  have 
been  his  first  thought,  and  that  he  would 
never  have  rested  until  he  had  plenty. 
Later  on,  when  all  their  effort  should 
have  been  spent  on  hunting  food,  much 
time  had  to  be  spent  finding  fuel.  They 
were  not  careful  enough  about  their  food 
supply,  either.  They  let  whole  herds  of 
caribou  get  away  with  one  shot.  Of 
course  that  may  not  have  been  their 
fault,  but  can  you  imagine  daddy  letting 
a  Winter’s  food  supply  drift  away  from 
him  without  making  an  effort  to  follow? 
If  there  -had  been  among  them  just  one 
man  who  knew  about  handling  an  ax, 
and  had  strength  to  use  it,  they  need  not 
have  starved  so  miserably.  They  had  to 
eat  caribou  skins,  hair  and  all,  and  that 
made  them  all  very  weak  and  sick.  After 
a  while  there  was  not  even  this  much 
food.  They  tried  to  cut  a  hole  through  the 
ice  in  the  river,  but  the  water  froze  as 
fast  as  they  chopped.  It  was  02  below 
freezing,  and  you  know  the  ice  would 
be  very  thick,  so  that  it  took  hours  just 
to  get  to  the  water.  We  know  that  this 
should  all  have  been  done  before  the 
severe  cold  came,  but  they  didn’t  know 
how  to  manage.  So  they  had  to  die.” 


“If  daddy  had  been  there,”  said  our 
Marcus  huskily,  “he  would  have  been  all 
right.  Daddy  wouldn’t  have  died.” 

The  door  knob  turned  under  his  fingers, 
and  he  was  gone. 

It  was  snowing  again,  and  the  slate- 
colored  skies  promised  nothing  less  than 
deep  snow  by  morning.  Twilight  was 
coming  on.  I  still  felt  myself  in  the 
position  of  those  men  in  the  ill-fated 
cabin  far  north,  while  the  point  of  the 
irons  cau%ht  out  wrinkles  in  sleeves  and 
pressed  the  cloth  smooth  and  fiat.  I  ha-ve 
always  found  this  work  of  ironing  very 
conducive  to  thought.  I  iron  with  elec¬ 
tricity  today,  what  last  December  I  should 
have  ironed  with  wood  heat.  Electric 
poles  are  beginning  to  march  along  coun¬ 
try  roads  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
cities  and  towns  are  supplied,  and 
industry  mus,t  expand.  Even  the  most 
remote  country  homes  are  due  to  receive 
their  share  within  the  next  five  years, 
so  we  are  told. 

So  another  of  the  age-old  burdens  is 
to  be  lifted !  Will  the  new  mechanical 
efficiency  reduce <man  to  the  state  of  help¬ 
lessness  from  whence  he  rose,  leaving 
him  incapable  of  maintaining  an  exis¬ 
tence  anywhere  outside  of  his  own 
mechanical  paradise? 

A  rumble  sounded  from  the  back  porch, 
and  I  recognized  it  as  the  falling  of 
sticks  of  wood  into  the  wood  box.  The 
sound  was  repeated  with  such  regularity 
that.  I  .turned  to  the  window  for  an 
explanation.  Perhaps  his  father  was  help¬ 
ing  him.  Was  the  new  efficient  granary, 
started  yesterday,  so  soon  finished?  No. 
Mark  was  alone.  But  he  had  tied  both 
sleds  together,  loaded  them  at  the  wood¬ 


accounts  $625,000.  In  addition  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  checks  totaling  $250,000  for 
bills  outstanding  are  without  funds  to 
meet  them. 

The  business  section  of  St.  Stephen, 
N.  B.,  across  the  St.  Croix  Biver  from 
Calais,  Me.,  was  swept  by  fire  Jan.  12 
with  losses  estimated  at  more  than  $200,- 
000.  Seven  buildings  in  the  retail  dry 
goods  district  on  Water  Street,  extending 
along  the  St.  Croix  River,  75  yards  from 
the  International  Bridge,  were  burned  or 
seriously  damaged  before  the  fire  was 
brought  under  control. 

Six  persons,  five  of  them  members  of 
one  family,  were  burned  to  death  When 
fire  destroyed  the  home  of  Wilson  Long, 
near  Findlay,  O.,  Jan.  12.  All  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  asleep  when  the  flames,  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  upset¬ 
ting  of  a  coal  oil  lamp,  crept  upon  them. 

A  fireman  was  killed,  15  others  were 
hurt  and  a  factory  and  15  houses  were 
destroyed  in  a  fire  which  threatened  the 
entire  northeast  section  of  Shenandoah, 
Pa.,  Jan.  12.  Fire  company  officials  said 
the  loss  would  reach  $300,000.  The  fac¬ 
tory  destroyed  was  operated  by  the 
Spoont  Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of  shirts.  About 
75  people  were  employed  there. 

Four  occupants  of  an  auxiliary  pay 
car  were  killed  and  two  others  were  in¬ 
jured  Jan.  13  when  the  car,  owned  by 
the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  was  dynamited 
as  it  was  ascending  Newport  Mountain, 
about  seven  miles  southwest  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  on  the  way  to  pay  off  work¬ 
men  at  No.  20  tunnel  of  the  company’s 
Truesdale  colliery.  The  payroll  of  $33,- 
000  was  practically  intact.  The  blast, 
believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  ama¬ 
teur  bandits,  was  heard  and  felt  for  sev¬ 


laws.  In  effect,  he  said,  the  country  can¬ 
not  be  made  dry  or  law-abidwig  without 
more  authority  from  Congress,  as  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
and  Jones  acts  have  caused  congestion  in 
the  Federal  Courts,  and  u-itil  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  changed  no  relief  can  be  expected. 
Congress  also  received  recommendations 
from  Secretary  Mellon  for  a  unified  bor¬ 
der  patrol  for  land  and  sea,  and  for 
more  ports  of  entry,  and  an  opinion  from 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  approving  the 
Wickersham  report. 

In  reporting  the  treasury-postoffice  sup¬ 
ply  bill  to  the  House  Jan.  13  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  allowed  $32,123,- 
040  for  the  Coast  Guard,  an  increase  of 
$2,452,000,  of  which  $16,807,190  was  spe¬ 
cified  for  use  in  preventing  smuggling, 
including  liquor.  The  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  Admiral  Billard,  commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  provides  for  more  ships, 
more  men,  more  stations  and  for  new 
seaplanes.  In  the  committee  report  Dr. 
Doran,  Prohibition  Commissioner,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  his  force  could 
hardly  hope  to  do  more  until  congestion 
in  the  Federal  Courts  was  relieved.  Dr. 
Doran  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  ask 
an  increase  over  last  year’s  appropriation 
of  $15,000,000  for  enforcement,  a  sum 
which,  he  said,  would  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  personnel  and  the  present  rate  of 
activity. 

An  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands  was 
signed  Jan.  13  by  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  act¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  State,  and  J.  H.  Van 
Royen,  Minister  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  similar  to  arbitration  treaties 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  in  the 
past  three  years  with  a  score  of  countries, 
and  will  supersede  the  Root  arbitration 
treaty  of  1908  with  the  Netherlands, 
which  will  expire  by  limitation  on  March 
25,  1930.  The  conciliation  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands, 
which  was  negotiated  in  1913,  is  still  in 
force. 

Asserting  that  he  favored  independence 
for  the.  Philippines,  but  doubted  that 
that  United  States  would  withdraw  from 
the  islands  in  his  time  or  “in  the  life  of 
any  farmer  now  raising  sugar  beets,” 
Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  Jan.  14  advocated  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bounties  to  domestic  sugar  grow¬ 
ers,  supplemental  to  tariff  rates,  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  agricultural  West 
from  the  competition  with  Philippine  and 
Cuban  importations.  Mr.  Borah  opposed 
any  increase  in  the  duties  on  sugar,  say¬ 
ing  producers  in  the  United  States  would 
gain  nothing  thereby.  He  urged  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  20  per  cent  preferential  for  Cuba, 
which  he  asserted  benefited  American 
owners  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry. 

Approving  the  report  of  the  Porto  Rico 
hurricane  relief  commission,  President 
Hoover  .Tan.  14  urged  Congress  to  appro¬ 
priate  $3,000,000  additional  for  the  relief 
of  the  island  from  distress  caused  by  the 
tropical  storm  of  Sept.  13,  1928.  The 
President  asked  that  a  joint  resolution 
be  passed  to  authorize  the  $3,000,000, 
which  would  include  $2,000,000  for  roads 
and  schoolhouses  and  $1,000,000  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  existing  $6,000,000  loan  fund 
for  Porto  Rican  planters. 

Treaties  of  arbitration  and  concilia¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Lat¬ 
via  were  signed  Jan.  14  at  Riga  by  F. 
W.  B.  Coleman,  American  minister  to 
Latvia,  and  the  Latvian  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

Specifications  have  been  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  the  construction  this 
year  of  1.361  airports  throughout  the 
United  States  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,000. 

FARM*  AND  GARDEN.— Paul  Fort- 
miller,  of  Newark,  was  elected  president 
of  the.  New  York  State  Nurserymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  Jan.  11  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  society’s  two-day  convention.  Other 
officers  elected  were :  Vice-presidents, 
Charles  W.  McNair,  of  Dansville ;  R.  T. 
Brown,  of  Queen’s  Village ;  W.  J.  Ma¬ 
loney,  of  Dansville;  J.  T.  Clark,  of 
Schoharie,  and  D.  B.  Beldon,  of  Fre- 
donia ;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  .T.  Maloney, 
of  Rochester.  Dr.  E.  II.  Wilson,  keeper 
of  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
was  a  speaker  at  the  meeting,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  need  for  growing  a  wider 
range  of  plants  in  nurseries. 

Research  suggested  by  former  Gover¬ 
nor  Frank  O.  Lowden  and  carried  on  for 
the  last  three  years  has  culminated  in  a 
$1,000,000  closed  corporation  formed  to 
develop  industrial  uses  of  cornstalks.  The 
organization,  to  be  known  as  National 
Cornstalks  Processes,  Inc.,  already  is  op¬ 
erating  a  plant  at  Dubuque,  la.,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  100,000  square  feet  of 
insulating  wallboard.  The  study  of  com¬ 
mercial  uses  for  cornstalk  products  dis¬ 
closed  that  practical  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  wallboard  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  had  been  developed  at  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
O.  R.  Sweeney,  head  of  the  chemical  en¬ 
gineering  department. 

Dr.  P.  K.  Yonge,  chairman  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  State  Plant  Board,  announced  Jan. 
13  that  work  of  eradicating  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida  had  been 
discontinued.  “The  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  last  May  for  eradication  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  is  now  ex¬ 
hausted,”  Dr.  Yonge  said.  Dr.  Newell, 
agent  for  the  Federal  Agricultural  Board, 
recommended  that  the  State  Plant  Board 
continue  the  eradication  work  until  Con¬ 
gress  may  make  an  appropriation  for  it, 
but  upon  communication  with  Gov.  Carl¬ 
ton  the  board  learned  funds  are  not  avail¬ 
able. 


A  Great  Modern  High  School  in  Illinois. 


shed,  and  pulled  them  up  to  the  porch 
where  the  wood  box  stood.  He  had  doubled 
his  load,  increased  his  efficiency,  and 
incidentally  discovered  a  way  up  what 
had  appeared  to  be  a  blind  alley.  The 
road  was  leading  farther  on. 

FARM  WOMAN. 


High  School  on  Farm 

Here’s  the  happy  outcome  of  a  bitter 
school  fight.  DesPlaines  and  Park  Ridge, 
four  miles  apart,  both  in  Maine  township, 
wanted  the  high  school  for  itself.  In  10 
years  they  voted  each  other  out  of  it  at 
least  several  times.  Finally  they  agreed 
to  let  a  committee  of  outside  educators 
settle  it  and  the  professors  selected  a  58- 
acre  farm  between  the  two  towns.  It 
cost  a  million  dollars  and  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  school  ideas  of  the 
day;  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  and  a  tower  on  which  is  a 
powerful  beacon  light.  J.  !>.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC., —  A  bill  authorizing  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  to  begin 
construction  at  once  of  a  vehicular  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River  from  the  vicinity 
of  38th  Street,  Manhattan,  to  the  edge 
of  the  Hackensack  Meadows,  6,000  feet 
west  of  the  Jersey  shore  line,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Legislature  Jan.  8  by 
Senator  Samuel  H.  ILofstadter  and 
Assemblyman  Abbot  Low  Moffat,  Repub¬ 
licans  of  New  York  City.  The  Manhattan 
end  of  the  tunnel  would  be  connected  with 
the  midtown  tunnel  across  Manhattan 
and  under  the  East  River  to  Queens  and 
Brooklyn,  authorized  by  New  York  City, 
providing  a  through  route  for  vehicular 
traffic  between  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel,  unofficially 
estimated  at  about  $60,000,000,  would 
be  met  by  the  Port  Authority’s  own 
bonds,  to  be  retired  from  the  proceeds  of 
tolls. 

Arthur  Sullivan,  John  Dempsey  and 
John  Toomey,  composing  the  Board  of 
Assessors  of  North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  and 
William  Klatte,  clerk  of  the  board,  were 
arrested  Jan.  10  on  a  bench  warrant 
charging  conspiracy  to  inflate  the  town’s 
assessments  to  $20,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  falsely  representing  the  indebted¬ 
ness  to  be  within  the  legal  limit.  Arrest 
of  the  four  men  was  the  result  of  testi¬ 
mony  by  town  officials  in  the  Supreme 
Court  inquiry  into  the  township’s  finances. 
At  a  continued  session  before  Commis¬ 
sioner  Gough  it  was  disclosed  that  North 
Bergen  on  Dec.  24  .was  unable  to  meet 
notes  totaling  $1 ,000.000  and  that  the 
current  account  is  nor  only  without  a 
balance,  but  owes  the  trust  and  capital 


eral  miles  and  attracted  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  to  the  scene,  although  the  vicinity  in 
which  it  occurred  is  sparsely  settled  moun¬ 
tain  territory.  The  pay  car  was  drawn 
by  a  mine  motor.  As  it  neared  the  Trues¬ 
dale  Colliery,  with  the  funds  for  the 
miners,  a  terrific  explosion  occurred.  The 
force  of  the  blast  uncoupled  the  motor 
and  the  pay  car.  Without  stopping  for 
investigation,  Harry  Powell,  motorman, 
of  Wilkes-Barre  proceeded  under  full 
power  to  the  colliery  and  spread  the 
alarm. 

Seven  men  were  killed  Jan.  13  in  a  gas 
explosion  in  the  Peerless-Casaba  Coal 
Co.’s  mine  at  Straven,  Ala.  The  explo¬ 
sion  occurred  1.000  feet  below  the  mine 
entrance.  W.  B.  Hillhouse,  State  Mine 
Inspector,  with  a  rescue  party  of  more 
than  a  dozen  men,  was  at  the  mine  with¬ 
in  two  hours  after  the  blast  and  imme¬ 
diately  began  an  investigation. 

The  unemployment  situation  in  the 
United  States  can  be  partially  relieved  by 
a  gradual  reduction  in  the  working  day 
and  working  week,  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  de¬ 
cided  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Jan.  13. 
The  council  decided  to  favor  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  five-day  week.  The  mem¬ 
bers,  headed  by  William  Green,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  federation,  decided  that  such 
-  conditions  would  not  only  better  the  liv¬ 
ing  standards  of  the  laborer,  but  would 
give  more  men  an  opportunity  to  work. 
Mr.  Green  said  he  had  been  informed 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  men 
were  working  as  much  as  10  hours  a  day 
and  that  many'  were  doing  night  work. 
This  condition,  he  said,  extends  even  to 
the  railroad  business. 

WASHINGTON.— The  feasibility  of 
deepening  the  Erie  Canal  as  a  waterway 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  was  urged  by  Chairman  Dempsey 
of  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com¬ 
mittee  Jan.  10  when  the  committee  be¬ 
gan  hearings  on  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill.  Mr.  Dempsey,  a  Representative  from 
New  York,  was  supported  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Hull  of  Illinois  in  advocating  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $40,000,000  to  deepen  the 
canal  to  13  feet  within  two  years.  They 
contended  that  2,000-ton  barges  should  be 
used  on  the  canal  instead  of  the  1,200- 
ton  barges  now  used,  and  that  the  im¬ 
provement  would  enable  Michigan  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  to  ship  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  seaboard  direct  instead  of 
unloading  and  shipping  by  rail  from  Buf¬ 
falo. 

President  Hoover  Jan.  13  transmitting 
to  Congress  recommendations  of  the  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement  Commis¬ 
sion,  joined  with  Attorney  General  Mitch¬ 
ell  and  Secretary  Mellon  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  urging  the  enactment  of 
additional  legislation  for  the  enforcement 
of  Prohibition  and  other  troublesome 
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You  Can’t  Blame  Us 
For  Printing  This 

Mr.  B.  F.  Arthur,  owner  of  the  Linden  Or¬ 
chards,  Winchester,  Virginia,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  which  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower 
should  read: 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

Higganum,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  started  our  Orchard  Flexi¬ 
ble  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow  and  we 
are  certainly  delighted  with  the  work  it 
does. 

It  is  the  only  disk  that  ever  ran  in  our  or¬ 
chards  that  did  not  require  weighting  down 
with  sand  bags  or  stone  weights,  and  we 
find  the  flexible  feature  most  excellent  for 
ringing  and  cutting  around  the  trees  in  a 
continuous  circle.  There  is  no  dragging  ef¬ 
fect  as  in  rigid  machines  and  a  Fordson 
Tractor  walks  off  with  it  up  steep  hills.  It 
has  so  far  run  over  rocks,  breaks  and  loos¬ 
ens  stones  WITHOUT  EVEN  CHIPPING  A 
SINGLE  DISK.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  let 
you  know  the  satisfaction  this  “Cutaway 
Harrow'"  is  giving  us. 

LINDEN  ORCHARDS, 

Winchester,  Virginia. 

Here’s  what  he  wrote  about 


Curious  Growth  of  Wounded 
Tree 

I  am  enclosing  photograph  of  a  curious 
growth  on  a  shade  tree  at  South  Orange, 
N.  J.  It  is  a  swamp  maple  and  stands 
in  front  of  the  house  of  ,T.  J.  Turner.  It 
looks  like  a  case  of  natural  bridge  graft- 


S&arfc  Flexible 
Double  Action  Harrow 

combines  the  utmost  in  flexibility  with  the  ut¬ 
most  in  efficiency.  Like  all  Clark  "Cutaway” 
tillage  implements,  it  does  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  in  the  shortest  time. 

Light  draft.  The  front  section  can  be  used 
separately  if  desired  as  rear  section  is  detach¬ 
able. 

The  disks  are  made  of  cutlery  steel — heat 
treated  and  forged  sharp.  Forged  edge  disks, 
found  only  on  Clark  “Cutaways”  won’t  crack, 
break  or  chip  even  when  used  on  stony  ground. 
They  outlast  2  to  3  sets  of  other  disks.  Uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years, 

Choice  of  cutout  or  solid  disks  same  price. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells  more 
about  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Flexible  Double  Ac¬ 
tion  Harrow;  also  about  double  action  rigid 
frame  harrows  and  other  tillage  implements. 
Valuable  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  also 
sent  FREE. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

48  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Flease  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 
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ALL  PURPOSE 


SPRAYERS 


Use  it  for 
seraying , 
whitewashing , 
disinfecting, etc. 

FOR  MONEY-MAKING  CROPS 

High  pressurespraying  means  bigger  profits.TheBEAN 
All-Purpose  is  designed  for  potatoes,  celery, grapes, etc., 
and  is  quickly  converted  into  an  orchard  outfit.  Sprays 
4  rows,  3  nozzles  to  the  row.  The  3  h.p.  engine  insures 
constant  high  pressure  and  a  capacity  of  6  to  7  gals. per 
min.  at  300  lbs.  pressure.  Porcelain-lined  Cylinders, 
Trouble-less  Ball  Valves,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator, 
Rotary  Agitator,  and  many  other  vital  features. 

If  E ABF  Little  Giant  Duplex  Sprayer 
A  higligrade  low-cost  power 
outfit;  6  gals,  a  min.  at  300  lbs. 
pressure,  sufficient  to  do  good 
work  with  a  spray  gun  or  supply 
2  rods.  All  BEAN  quality. 

IDEA*  Triplex  Sprayer  No.  848 

fT  Capacity  of  14  gallons  per 
minute  at  300-4  00  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Regular  tread  or  46  inch 
tread  for  vineyards. 

Write  for  neiv  BEAN  Catalog. 

JOHN  BEAN  MEG.  CO. 

D ivisiort  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich. San  Jo9e,  Calif. 


Kitselman  Race 
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ing.  Something  has  killed  the  bark, 
girdling  the  tree  entirely  except  for  a  few 
inches  on  the  east  side.  Now,  after  years 
of  growth,  the  good  wood  is  but  eight 
inches  in  width.  The  edge  of  it  can  be 
seen  in  the  picture. 

The  tree  is  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
scar  begins  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  extends  to  the  ground.  It  is  covered 
with  a  mass  of  rootlets  growing  out  of 
the  live  wood  above,  down  into  the 
ground.  The  tree  is  in  a  fine  flourishing 
condition.  The  dead  bark  evidently  re¬ 
mained  on  the  tree,  and  protected  the 
rootlets.  Much  of  it  is  still  there,  as  the 
picture  shows. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  thing  before. 
Nor  has  anyone  else  of  my  acquaintance 
so  far  as  I  can  learn.  But  Mr.  Turner, 
who  is  a  plumber,  has  a  man  working  for 
him  who  says  that  in  Hungary  he  has 
seen  scarred  trees  covered  with  tin  for 
protection,  and  such  a  growth  sometimes 
occurred.  Mr.  Turner  has  lived  at  the 
address  but  two  years,  and  of  course  does 
not  know  when  the  growth  began.  It  is 
evidently  several  years  old.  No  one 
knows  when  the  wound  occurred,  nor  what 
caused  it.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
any  reader  has  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

E.  A.  QUIMBY. 


b  Big  Money 

by  getting  our  low  factory  prices  on 

Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing.  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire,  galvanized  with 
#9  98/100  per  cent  PUKE  Zinc,  makes  Kitselman  Fence 
greatest  value  of  all  time.  Money-back  guarantee. 

WE  RAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service.  Don’t 
delay!  Write  today  for  new  Cut  Price  Catalog! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Value  of  Straw  in  Manure 

What  value  would  oat  straw  add  to 
cow  manure  in  bedding?  b.  r. 

New  York. 

The  actual  fertility  content  in  100  lbs. 
of  the  straw  is  small,  being  around  .6  lb 
nitrogen,  .2  lb.  phosphoric  acid  and  1.25 
lbs.  potash.  But  the  straw  lightens  the 
heavy  cow  manure  and  decays  in  the 
soil,  making  the  vegetable  matter  which 
all  our  soils  need. 

A  big  pile  of  cow  manure  to  spread 
on  corn  ground  and  plow  under  is  a  won¬ 
derful  start  toward  a  crop  and  better 
land  for  seeding  down,  particularly  in 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  When 
this  manure  is  supplemented  with  a  suit¬ 
able  quantity  of  chemical  fertilizer,  con¬ 
sidering  the  land  and  crop,  the  land  is 
improved  instead  of  being  impoverished  by 
cropping. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Bulk  of  Coal  per  Ton 

Will  you  tell  me  how  many  cubic  feet 
there  are  in  a  ton  of  chestnut  coal?  I 
have  several  arithmetics  here  and  their 
problems  give  anywhere  from  34  to  40 
cubic  feet  for  anthracite  coal.  There 
must  be  some  definite  standard,  d.  f. 

The  coal  from  different  mines  and 
seams  varies  in  weight,  covering  the 
range  mentioned,  though  40  cubic  feet 
is  rather  high  for  anthracite.  The  figures 
we  have  show  37  as  about  the  top.  Even 
in  the  same  mine  different  veins  may 
not  weigh  the  same.  All  coal  was  at  one 
time  vegetable  matter  which  for  un¬ 
known  periods  has  been  going  through  is 
changes. 


Get  This  Tractor 

of  a 

Hundred  Uses ! 


Own  a  SHAW  DU-ALL 

Tractor.  It’s  the  handiest 
all-around  worker  you 
ever  saw.  Just  the  thing 
for  estates,  golf  clubs, 
small  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  suburban  places, 
fruit  farms,  nurseries, 
parks  and  poultry  farms. 
Plows,  harrows,  discs, 
furrows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
harvests ;  mows  lawns, 
cuts  tall  weeds,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay ;  saws  wood, 
runs  washing  machines, 
concrete  mixers,  onion 
graders,  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  water  pumps, 
churns;  does  hauling,  etc. 

Does  Work 
of  5  Men 

This  handy  tractor  saves 
time,  money  and  labor.  Is 
light  and  sturdy.  Easy  to 
run.  Costs  but  3  cents  an 
hour  to  operate — runs  4  to  8  hours  on  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  gasoline.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  season. 


DU-ALC 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

is  equipped  with  depen¬ 
dable  Briggs  and  Stratton 
engine.  Air  cooled.  Both 
walking  and  riding  types. 

Has  tool  attachments  for 
its  many  uses.  Patented 
tool  control.  Gauge  wheels 
regulate  cultivating  depth. 

Handles  adjustable  in 
height  to  suit  man  or  boy. 

Runs  3  miles  per  hour  on 
light  work.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  throughout 
the  IT.  S.  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

Handy 
Reverse 
Gear 

DU-ALL  Tractors  can  be 
equipped  with  our  Handy 
Reverse  Gear  Attach¬ 
ment.  Makes  it  easy  to 
work  among  roots  and 
rocks  where  much  back¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Has 
two  speeds  forward.  I11 
low  gear  it  does  deep  mold-board  plow¬ 
ing  and  other  heavy  work. 

Reliable  Jiffy  Hitches 

Every  SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden  Trac¬ 
tor  is  arranged  for  jiffy  hitches  mak¬ 
ing  it  easy  to  change  tillage  tools, 
mowing  attachment,  etc. 

Fa«v  — You  cau  set  a 

1  Cl  111^  gHAW  Du-ALL 

on  time  payments.  Payments  so  easy 
that  many  are  actually  paying  for 
their  DU-ALL  as  they  earn  it  out  of 
the  money  saved  and  the  profits  made 
with  it. 

Write  For  FREE  Book 
and  Trial  Olfer  Li0!!,;"”". 

pon  below.  We’ll  send  you  FREE 
the  DU-ALL  Tractor  Catalog  and 
the  new  “Truck  Grower’s  Man¬ 
ual.”  Two  books  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without.  Both  filled 
with  interesting  photographs  and 
useful  information.  We’ll  also 
send  full  details  of  our  10-DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  Use  your  SHAW 
DU-ALL  10  days  at  our  risk. 

Mail  coupon  now! 

SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

Div.  RY  1  A  Galesburg,  Kansas 

|  SHAW  MFG.  CO.  J 

|  Div-  RY1A,  Galesburg,  Kansas  ! 

■  Please  send  me  FREE  DU-ALL  Tractor  Cata-  ‘ 
log  “Truck  Grower’s  Manual,”  aud  10-Dav  | 
|  Trial  Offer. 

§  Name  .  g 

f  Address  .  ® 

..... _  i 


WANTED  once! 

More  good  men  to  help  introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Rawleigh ’a  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  and 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
You  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  write 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  A-40  RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

0TMUCH  the  largest  industry 

OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Maple  Products  Higher 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 
WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the 
coming  season. 

Over  Forty  Years  in  the  LEAD.  Why 
experiment? 

Write  for  free  SUGAR  MAKER’S 
GUIDE  and  sample  spout  to 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept  O 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Bargains  in  used  Evaporators  #f  various  makes. 


NOW-  Better.  Faster, 
Grinding  with  this 
low  Cost 
Mill/ 


Swing-Hammer  type — 
Grinds  All  Feeds 

World’s  greatest  grinder  value! 

ONLY  $80.  Improved  hammer  type 
— grinds  everything — lias  big  capac¬ 
ity — is  extremely  durable.  Grinds 
all  grain — pulverizes  ail  roughage, 
fine  or  coarse.  Oats  to  powder, 
hulls  and  all. 

ONI  Y  $fi|W  Amazingly  low 
VSllLil  OD.  price  for  grinder 
with  EASY’s  capacity.  Quickly  re¬ 
pays  its  low  cost.  THINK!— Grinds 
unusually  larger  quantities  per 
hour  oE  shelled  corn,  ear  corn,  oats 
and  other  grains  and  roughage. 

Extra,  heavy  all-steel  rigid  body. 
Tempered  chrome  nickel  steel 
hammers  of  new  improved  type.  No 
burrs,  no  rollers.  No  heating.  Rocks, 
nails,  etc.,  in  grain  can’t  hurt  it. 

Grinds  a  lifetime  with  slight  repair  cost. 
10  to  20  H  .P.  tractor  or  engine  operates  it. 
FRFF/  Big  booklet.  All  details.  Many 
a  IvLiL..  photos.  Users’  letters.  Shows 
improvements.  How  to  save  on  feed  C03ts. 
Don’t  delay.  WRITE! 

HENRY  &  ALLEN,  AUBURN,  N.  V. 


ONLY 

*80 

IfSl 

,80ox 


1930  BEEM 

IMPROVED  MODELS 

World’s  Pioneer GardenTractor. 


Many  Exclu- 

work.Paysforit- 
selfinone  season  f 

Catalog  Fret!  I 

NEW  BEEMANL, 

TRACTOR  CO.  l 
3807  5th  St.N.E.\ 

Minneapolis 


PRICES  *205 
!  AND  UP 


BOLENS  Garienhactors 

help  you  do  more 
work  at  less  cost 

EIGHT  MODELS 
ALL  ATTACHMENTS' 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO. 

523  Park  St..  Port  Washington?  _ 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  about  the  All'Purpose  Bolens 
Carden  tractor  and  what  it  will  do.  (5) 

Name 


Addn 


State 


RFO 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  16,  1930. 

MTT/K 

January  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  'butterfat,  201-210  mile  zone  $3.17 
per  100  pounds,  Class  2A,  $1.96 ;  2B, 
$2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  .1  of  1  -per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  -testing  •below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4  cents  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 


dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . .$9.50@$10.50 

Pea  .  7.75@  8.00 

Red  kidney  . .  .  8.75@  9.00 

White  kidney  .  11.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@$11.00 

Baldwins .  3. 50 fit}  7.00 

Spy  .  3.50 @  7.50 

Hubbardston  .  3.00  @  5.25 

York  Imp . 3.50 @  6.00 

Cranberries,  %  -bbl.  box  .  . .  3.50@  9.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 35@  .50 

WILD  RABBITS 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.35% @$0.36 

Extra,  92  score . 34% @  .35 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .31  @  .34% 

Seconds . 28  @  .30 

Lower  grades . 26  @  .27 

Ladles  . 27  @  .31 

Packing  stock  . 25  @  .26% 

Renovated . .  .32  @  .32% 

Sweet,  fancy . 37  %@  .38 

Exti'a  . 36%  @  .37 

Firsts . 33  @  .36 

Seconds . 29%  @  .32 

Centralized . 28  @  .34 


CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  fancy.. $0.24 

Average  run  . 

Flats,*  fresh,  fancy  .. 

Wis.  flats,  June  .  .22 


@$0.26 
.23 
.19 
@  .24 


Cottontail,  pair  . $0.10@$0.40 

Jacks,  pair  . 75@  1.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat  . . . 


$24.00  @$25.00 
22.00 @  23.00 
14.00 (ft)  21.00 
15.00  @  23.00 
16.00@  17.00 
14.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  No.  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow 
Oats,  No.  2  white 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


$1.42% 

1.48% 

1.07% 

•57% 

1.07% 

.79 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


EGGS 


Nearby  white,  extra  . . .  .$0.45%  @$0.46% 


Average  extras . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.43 

@ 

.44% 

.48 

Mixed  colors . 

.46 

@ 

.48 

Gathered,  best . 

.46 

@ 

.47 

Common  to  good  . 

.43 

@ 

.45 

Cold  storage,  fancy  .... 
lower  grades . 

.37 

@ 

.39 

.34 

@ 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34 @$0.36 

_ J  0'7/»  OO 


F air  to  good  . . . 

. 27  @ 

.32 

Roosters  . 

. 21  @ 

.24 

Fowls  . 

. 27  @ 

.34 

Ducks  . 

. 18@ 

.26 

Gepse  . . . 

. 15@i 

.24 

Turkeys — Dry, 

Nearby — Toms  . . 

.43 

TTpns  . 

. .34  @ 

.41 

Mediums  . 

.32 

Old  «toms  . . . . 

.32 

Old  hens  . . . . 

. 28  @ 

.34 

Northwestern  and  Mountain  States — 


Toms  . 

•33  @ 

.40 

Hens  . 

.32  @ 

.38 

Mediums  . 

.27  @ 

.31 

Western — Toms  . 

.33  @ 

.39 

Hens  . 

.32  @ 

.37 

Mediums  . 

.27  @ 

.30 

Southwestern — Toms  .... 

.32  @ 

.38 

Hens  . 

.32  @ 

.36 

Mediums  . 

.26  @ 

.29 

Western  and  Southwestern- 

Old  toms  . 

.27  @ 

.31 

Old  hens  . 

.27  @ 

.33 

Ducks — Maryland  . 

.18  @ 

.25 

MJestern  . 

,15@ 

.22 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.60@ 

.70 

Dark,  doz . 

4.00 

Culls  . 

1.50  @ 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

. 20  @  .25 

Roosters  . 

. 15 @  .16 

Ducks  . 

.  .23 

Geese  . 

. 18  @  .20 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 12  @  .20 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

. $11.00@$11.75 

Bulls  . 

.  6.00  @  9.00 

.  6.00@  8.25 

Calves,  best  . 

.  16.00@  17.50 

‘Common  to  good 

.  12.00  @  15.00 

Sheep . 

.  4,50  @  6.00 

Lambs  . 

.  11.00@  14.00 

Hogs  . 

.  8.00  @  10.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  .head  . 

Steers,  100  -lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  12  lbs. 

14  to  20  lbs . 


$0.22  @$0.23 
.16@  .20 
.11  @  .13 

6.00  @12.00 
22.00@24.50 
13.50@15.00 
15*.  50  @17. 50 
.26  @  .28 
.22  @  .25 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  .lbs . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 

150  lbs . — . 

Sweet* potatoes,  Jersey,  hu.  .. 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 


$2.50@$5.00 
6.00@  6.40 
5.10@  5.40 
.  4.00@  4.50 
.75 @  2.00 
1.00@  1.75 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  . 

Cabbage,  old,  bag . 

Ton  . 

New  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . .  •  • 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu. 
Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.  . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  behs.  . . . . . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu.  ...*•••••••• 

Peppers,  bu . 

Spinach,  "bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  . 
Watercress,  100  behs.  . 


. .  .$2.00 @$2.75 
. . .  ,10@  .27 

.  ..  1.50@  1.90 
.  .  .35.00@40.00 
. ..  1.00@  1.25 
. ..  1.00@  1.50 
...  1.25@  3.00 
.  . .  1.0O@  1.75 
. ..  1.00@  1.25 
. ..  7.50@  8.00 
...  1.00@  1.25 
...  1.50@  3.00 
. . .  1.75@  2.25 
...  1.25@  1.75 
.  . .  4.00@  4.50 
...  3.00@  8.00 
.65  (ft?  1.40 
...  2.00 (ft)  2.50 


Milk,  grade  A,  -bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  l'b . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  ’lb . 

Ducks,  lb.  . 

Apples,  doz. 


. $0.19 

. 16 

$0.45@  .46 

.35  @  .42 

.60  @  .65 

.50@  .55 

.45  @  .55 

.40@  .55 

.45  @  .55 

.35  @  .40 

.30  @  .60 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Mild  weather  has  been  a  factor  in  the  light 
trading  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days.  Prices  on  apples  have 
held  fairly  steady,  with  nearby  Delicious,  Stay- 
mans  and  Romes'selling  generally  at  $2  to  $2.50 
a  bushel,  and  Yorks  at  $1  to  $1.50.  Some  Vir¬ 
ginia  Staymans3were  offered  on  the  dull  market, 
U.  S.  No.  2,  214-in.  and  up  bringing  $4.50  a 
barrel.  Virginia  Romes,  unmarked  214-in.  and 
up  were  quoted  at  $2.50,  and  Black  Twigs  at 
$1.40  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  Beets  have  been  rather 
dull,  with  nearby  %-bu.  baskets  selling  at  25 
to  65c,  and  cut  beets  from  Texas  selling  at 
$2.75  to  $3.50  a  crate.  Cabbage  always  moves 
slowly  when  warm  weather  prevails  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  light  demand.  In  fact,  bulk  sales 
have  been  too  few  in  the  last  day  or  two  to 
establish  a  market.  A  little  sacked  cabbage 
from  New  York  State  brought  $1.75  to  $2,  oc¬ 
casionally  $2.25,  while  nearby  Savoy  ranged  80c 
to  $1.50  a  bushel.  Southern  cabbage  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  weak.  The  celery  market  was  also  a  little 
dull.  Most  celery  is  now  coming  from  South¬ 
ern  States,  although  a  little  nearby  in  wired 
bunches  is  being  quoted  at  from  10  to  20c  as 
to  quality.  The  onion  market  continues  steady. 
Imports  have  been  moderate.  In  Philadelphia, 
Mid-Western  and  New  York  State*  onions,  me¬ 
dium  to  large,  have  been  selling  at  $1.85  to  $2 
per  100-lb.  sack,  while  Massachusetts  yellows 
ranged  generally  at  $1.65  to  $1.90  per  100-lb 
sack.  Mushroom  receipts  continue  very  liberal, 
and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  90c  is  exceeded 
on  the  3-lb.  basket,  with  sales  on  poorer  stock 
as  low  as  40c.  Parsnips  are  holding  about  steady, 
with  %-bu.  baskets  ranging  40  to  60c  as  to 
quality.  Turnips  are  dull.  Rutabagas  were  a 
little  scarce  for  a  few  days,  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stock  ranging  75  to  90c  per  %-bu.  basket, 
while  most  sales  of  purple  tops  ranged  15  to 
40c  a  basket.  The  carlot  market  on  white  po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  holding  steady  on  good  stock, 
but  sales  on  the  street  have  been  slow  on  a 
dull  market.  Pennsylvania  120-lb.  sacks  Round 
Whites  have  sold  generally  at  $3.25  to  $3.50,  a 
few  fancy  bringing  $3.65.  Nearby  Redskins 
were  quoted  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  Sweet 
potatoes  have  been  moving  fairly  when  showing 
quality,  but  poor  stock  continues  rather  slow, 
with  Maryland  and  Delaware  yellows  ranging 
$1  to  $1.25,  and  reds,  $1.10  to  $1.35  a  bushel. 
New  Jersey  sweets  have  sold  generally  in  %-bu. 
baskets,  with  yellows  ranging  75c  to  $1,  while 
a  few  reds  brought  as  high  as  $1  a  %-bu. 

Vjq  clrpt 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  shipments  are  running  considerably  be¬ 
hind  those  of  last  year  at  this  time,  but  re¬ 
ceipts  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  were  by 
9,000  to  10,000  cases  lighter  than  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time  New  York 
receipts  were  over  6,000  cases  lighter,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  about  2,000  cases  smaller  for  similar  pe¬ 
riods.  There  has  been  some  strength  to  the 
market  on  line  fresh  eggs,  and  prices  have 
shown  some  improverfient.  .Fresh  extra  firsts 
were  quoted  at  47%c  and  firsts  at  44  to  44%c 
a  dozen.  This  strength  was  in  line  with  the 
firm  situation  in  the  other  large  markets.  Care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  moved  well, 
selling  up  to-  52  to  54c,  during  the  week.  Stor¬ 
age  packed  eggs  were  fairly  active,  prices  on 
storage  packed  firsts  being  quoted  at  40  to 
41c.  Cold  storage  holdings  continue  to  be  light 
compared  with  last  yearns  holdings  at  this  time, 
Philadelphia  having  about  6,000  cases  in  stor¬ 
age  the  last  of  January  compared  with  20,000 
eases  a  year  ago. 

There  were  only  minor  changes  in  the  prices 
on  live  poultry  during  the  week.  Receipts 
were  a  little  more  liberal,  but  the  really  de¬ 
sirable  stock  moved  out  fairly  satisfactorily, 
with  colored  fowl,  small,  selling  at  30  to  31c, 
and  heavy  stock  at  25  to  28c  a  pound.  Leg¬ 
horns  ranged  26  to  28c  as  to  size.  Fancy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  Spring  chickens  averaged  27c,  and 
mixed  colors,  25  to  26c  a  pound.  Live  broilers 
and  Winter  chickens  topped  the  market  at  30 
to  33c  a  pound.  Staggy  young  roosters  brought 
23  to  24c  and  old  roosters  were  quoted  at  20 
to  21c  a  pound.  Fancy  large  Pekin  ducks 
brought,  up  to  25c,  while  mixed  colors  moved  at 
22  to  23c.  Fresh-killed  poultry  ruled  steady 
with  small-sized  stock  in  limited  receipts.  Fresh- 
killed  fowl  in  barrels  weighing  4  to  6  lbs. 
were  quoted  at  31  to  33c,  lc  higher  than  heavier 
stock.  Fowl,  3%  lbs.  and  under  ranged  at  28 
to  30e.  Nearby  chickens,  mixed  sizes  in  barrels 
brought  34  to  35c.  Fancy  ducks  averaged  23c, 
3c  above  fancy  geese.  Fresh-killed  turkeys  held 
at  38  to  40c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrades  of  hay  were  rather  quiet  and 
market  easy,  but  high-grade  hay  was  kept  well 
cleaned  up,  at  steady  to  firm  prices.  No.  2 


Timothy  was  quoted  at  $19  to  $20  a  ton,  and 
Timothy  clover  mixed.  No.  1  ranged  $18  to  $19 
a  ton.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  up  to  $17  to  $18, 
and  Sample  averaged  $12  a  ton.  Some  firmness 
was  reported  in  the  straight  rye  straw  market, 
and  prices  ranged  from  $16.50  to  $17  a  ton. 
Wheat  straw  strengthened  a  little,  selling  at 
$12  to  $13  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  past  week  has  been  a  rather  inactive  one 
on  the  Boston  Produce  Market.  Supplies  have 
appeared  fully  ample  for  the  limited  demand. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Various  varieties  ordinary,  50c  to 
$1.  Baldwins  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.25.  Large 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25,  few  higher.  McIntosh 
ordinary,  $2  to  $3,  large  fancy  mostly  $3.50  to 
$3.75,  few  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy  Staymans, 
$2.25  to  $2.75  box.  Me.  and  N.  H.  Baldwins, 
$3  to  $5,  few  higher  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10;  few  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Tex.,  crts.,  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native,  few  sales  mostly  60  to  85c  std. 
bu.  box'.  N.  Y..  $1.85  to  $2  100-lb.  sacks.  Na¬ 
tive  Savoy,  $1.50  to  $3  bbl.  Fla.,  Wakefield, 
$2.75  to  $3  1%-bu. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 
Calif.,  small  crts.,  bchd.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Cranberries. — Supplies*  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass.,  14  bbl.  crts.,  Howes,  $3.75 
to  $4.75. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  18  behs.,  Pascal  mostly  $3  to 
$5  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts.,  washed,  few 
sales,  $3,  to  $3.50.  Calif.,  crts.,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  h.h.,  18  heads,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $4  to  $4.50.  Ariz.,  crts.,  $4 
to  $5. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  N.  Y.,  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  50c  to 
$1.10. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  fair.  Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
100-lb.  bags,  No.  1  Mass,  yellow,  $1.90  to  $2.10. 
N.  Y.  and  Mich,  best  mostly  $2  to  $2.25.  Span¬ 
ish,  y2  case,  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.75  to  $2.85.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $3.10  to  $3.15. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  behs.,  h.h.,  $2  to  $3  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Tex.,  best,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  poorer  low  as 
40c  bu.  bskt.  Va.  Savoy,  75c  to  $1.25  bu. 
bskt. 

Tomatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  mostly  20  to  35c  lb.  Ohio  h.h., 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  8-lb.  bskt.  Cuba,  6-bskt. 
crts.,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay.— Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern,  $17.50  to 
$21.50.  Cloved  mixed,  ton,  $20.50  to  $21.50. 

Butter.— Market  steady,  creamery  extras,  36c; 
firsts,  33  to  35%c;  seconds,  32  to  34c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries 
brown  extras,  51e;  white  extras,  51c;  fresh 
eastern,  50c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm;  N.  Y.  twins  held,  27  to 
28c;  fresh,  22%  to  24%c;  western  twins  held, 
27  to  28c;  fresh,  22%  to  24c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red  kidney,  $9.75  to  $10 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices 
slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  34  to  35c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing,  40c; 

clothing,  34  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing,  39  to 

40c;  clothing,  39  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing, 

39  to  40c;  clothing,  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  82  to  84c; 
clothing,  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing,  79  to 

82c;  clothing,  73  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing,  75 
to  78c;  clothing,  72  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing, 
69  to  71c;  clothing,  65  to  68c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  82  to  84c;  clothing,  72  to  77c;  %  blood, 
combing,  79  to  82c;  clothing  75  to  78e;  % 
blood,  combing,  77  to  79c;  clothing,  73  to  75c; 
14  blood,  combing,  70  to  72c;  clothing,  68 
to  72c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supplies  light;  market  firm  with  some 
sales,  25  to  50c  higher,  demand  fairly  active. 
Bulk  of  sales  $10.25  to  $11.25. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers 
rather  light;  market  on  cows  25  to  50c  higher, 
bulls  fully  steady;  vealers  mostly  50c  higher; 
demand  fairly  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $7  to  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14; 
cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $10. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  light;  market,  50c  to 
$1  higher;  demand  fairly  active.  Not  enough 
sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  94  lbs.  down, 
$12.50  to  $15.50;  cull  and  common,  all  weights, 
$9.50  to  $12. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  rather  light;  market 
firm;  demand  good.  Choice,  head,  $225  to  $245; 
good,  $180  to  $225;  medium,  $120  to  $160;  com¬ 
mon,  $90  to  $120. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  are  higher  with  a  return  of  cold 
weather.  The  market  on  butter  is  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints,  42  to'  43c;  tubs,  40  to  41c; 
firsts,  37  to  39c;  undergrades,  35  to  36c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new* flats,  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c; 
bricks,  27  to  28c;  brick  Swiss,  old  daisies,  30c; 
limburger,-  33c..  Eggs,  firm;  fancy  grades,  53c; 
grade  A,  hennery,  48  to  51c;  grade  B,  44c; 
grade  C,  42c;  pullets,  37  to  43c;  nearby-at-mark, 
44  to  49c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24 
to  34c;  chickens,  27  to  35c;  old  roosters,  22  to 
to  24c;  ducks,  21  to  26c;  turkeys,  35  to  39c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23  to  29c;  springers,  18 
to  24c;  ducks,  20  to  23c;  geese,  17  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Graven- 
stein,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Twenty 
Ounce,  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Baldwin,  75c 
to  $1.85;  King,  $1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $3;  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Delicious,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.60;  150-lb.  sacks, 
$4  to  $4.25;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sack,  $4.75;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $11  to  $13;  sweets,  Del.,  crate,  $1.70 
to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$8;  medium,  $8.25;  red  kidney,  $9.75;  Marrow, 
$11;  white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $1*85;  Col.,  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  grapes.  Cal.,  Emperor,  lug,  $2 
to  $2.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $5  to  $7.50;  Fla., 
$5  to  $6;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  37  to  38c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.  hamper, 
$4.50  to  $5;  green,  $1  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  25c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  .60  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  celery, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.10;  cucumbers,  box,  $2  to  $4; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  bu.  crts.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  esea- 
role,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.65;  horseradish,  bbl., 
$12:  kale,  Va.,  bu..  75c;  lettuce,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $5.25;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.15;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  peas.,  Cal., 
crate,  $5.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5; 
radishes,  doz.  behs.,  35  to  40c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
carton,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  squash,  lb,,  4%  to  5c;  tomatoes,  8-lb. 
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bskt.,  $1  to  $2.15;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40; 
watercress,  beh.,  5c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark.  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17 
to  $17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $15.50;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton. 
$30.50;  standard  middlings,  $31;  red-dog,  $36; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38.75; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $54;  hominy,  $37.50;  glu¬ 
ten,  $42.40;  oatfeed,  $14.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $13 
to  $14;  clover,  $13.50  to  $15.50.  C.  II.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Steers,  800  up,  medium  . $11.75(013.25 

Common  .  9.00(011.75 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50(012.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50(011.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.00(0  9.75 

Common  and  medium  .  6.75(0  9.00 

Low  cutter  and  cutters  .  4.50(0  6.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.50(010.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch . 11.00(016.50 

Cull  and  common  .  0.00(011.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 16.50(018.00 

Medium  . 13.00(010.50 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00@13. 00 

HOGS 


Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch . . $9.50<©$9.75 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch...  9.05(010.10 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch .  9.90(0-0.10 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.75(010.10 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.50(010.00 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.00(0  8.50 

SHEEP 


92  down,  medium  . 12.00(013.75 

All  wts.,  common  . 10.50(012.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch . 8.50(011.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  5.75(0  7.00 

120  to. 150,  med.  to  ch .  5.25(0  6.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  3.00(0  5.75 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.90  to  $2;  2%-in.  Kings,  $2;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  few,  $1.90; 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  poorer,  $1.25; 
2%-in.  Hubbardstons,  $1.50;  2%-in.  llubbards- 
$1-25 !  Fa.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Winesaps, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Wine- 
saps,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  W.  Va.,  unclassified,  2%- 
o  staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poorer,  low  as 
$1,25;  2%-in.  Baldwins,  fair  condition,  $1.25 
to  $1.35;  Idaho,  combination,  extra  fancy, 
fancy  and  C  grade  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.25;  Rome 
Beauties,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  Danish 
Seed,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu., 
washed,  $1  to  $1.15;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  65  to  75e; 
lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best,  90c  to  $1; 
poorer,  75c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  150-lb,  sacks, 
Wis.  whites,  $4  to  $4.25;  Mich.  Rurals,  $4.15 
to  $4.25;  N.  Y.  whites,  $4.15  to  $4.25;  120-lb. 
sacks,  N.  Y.  whites,  $3.35;  Maine,  Gr.  Mts., 
$3.50  to  $3.65;  100-lb.  sacks,  Wis.  whites.  $2  80 
to  $2.90;  Pa.  whites,  $2.75  to  $2.90;  U.  S.  No. 
2,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine,  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.35  to  $2.50; 
sweet  potatoes,  No.  1  Del.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows, 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  poorer  low  as  $1.25;  N.  J.  yel¬ 
lows,  $1.65  to  $2;  tomatoes,  repacked,  6-bskt. 
crts.,  fancy,  $10;  choice,  $9;  Ohio,  h.h.,  8-lb. 
bskt.,  mediums,  $2.50;  turnips,  N.  Y„  bu., 
90c  to  $1.15.  ’  ’ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $19  to  $19.50;  Timothy, 
No.  1,  $20  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $18;  No.  3, 
$15  to  $16;  clover  mixed.  No.  1,  $18.50  to  $19.50; 
No.  2,  $16  to  $17:  clover,  No.  1,  $19  to  $19.50; 
No.  2,  $16  to  $17 ;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $13  to 
$13.50;  No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  1  wheat,  $13 
to  $13.50;  No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  1  rye,  $13 
to  $13.50;  No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  selects,  whites,  48  to 
50c;  browns,  45  to  48c;  current  receipts,  40  to 
42e;  pullet  eggs,  40  to  45c  doz.  Poultry  — 
Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  42c;  hog-dressed, 
37c  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  32e; 
Leghorns,  22  to  24c:  roosters,  17  to  19c;  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  24  to  27c;  Leghorns,  19  to  22c; 
ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  24c;  common 
pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 


60c;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz., 
t0  7ac:  red’  erate,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bskt. 
oO  to  60c;  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  behs., 
50  to  75c;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c;  chard, 
doz.  behs.,  40  to  50c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
lettuce,  h.h.,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  onions,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  bskts.,  40  to  50c;  parsley, 
«oz-  20  to  L>5c:  Parsnips,  bskt.,  75  to  90c; 

bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  25  to  30c;  turnips, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  behs., 
40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25;  Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  King,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.75;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  Russets,  bskt,  50 
to  60c;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  26  to  2$e;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  light,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 


Butter  and  Eggs.- — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  50 
to  52c;  grade  A,  45  to  48c;  grade  B,  43  to  46c; 
pullets,  doz.,  40  to  42c;  small  lots,  doz.,  50  to 
56c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  38  to  45c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Honey. — Strained  honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c; 
qt.  jars,  60  to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat, 
o-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24  sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 


Ohio  Markets 

Youngstown  Produce. — Butter,  creamery  firsts 
37c;  creamery  extras,  40c.  Cheese  N  Y 
State,  new,  29c;  N.  Y.  State,  old.  34c.  Oleo, 
vegetable  fat,  18%c;  animal  fat,  23%c.  Eggs, 
fresh,  48c;  storage,  44c.  Flour,  Winter  wheat, 
$6.50;  Spring  wheat,  $9. 

Cleveland  Produce.  —  Butter,  extras,  37%c; 
extra  firsts,  37c;  seconds,  28  to  28%c.  Eggs, 
extras,  40c;  firsts,  44c.  Poultry,  heavy  fowls, 
28  to  30c;  medium,  25  to  27c;  springers  25  to 
27c;  Leghorns,  22  to  24c;  springers.  20c.  Ducks, 
20  to  22c.  Potatoes,  Idaho  Russet,  $4.25  per 
100-lb.  sack.  Maine  Green  Mountain,  $3.65  to 
$3.70  per  120-lb.  sack;  Ohio,  $4.25  to  $4.50  per 
150-lb.  sack;  New  York,  $4.25  to  $4.50  per 
150-lb.  sack. 

Cleveland  Livestock. — Hog  receipts,  6,500,  hold¬ 
overs,  324;  market  25  to  40c  lower;  150  to  250 
lbs.,  $9.25;  lighter  weights,  $9.75;  sows,  $7.75 
to  $8;  stags,  $6.  Cattle.  —  Receipts,  1,100, 
market,  steady  to  25c  lower;  steers  upward  to 
$12  to  $12.25  or  better  showing  decline  while 
most  other  kinds  steady;  bulk  steers,  $10  to 
$11.75;  plainer  kinds  downward  to  $9.50  or  un¬ 
der;  common  to  good  cows,  $6.50  to  $8.25  most¬ 
ly.  Calves.  —  Receipts,  800;  market,  vealers 
steady  to  50c  lower;  better  grades,  $18  to 
$18.50;  few,  $19;  common  and  medium,  $14  to 
$17.  Sheep. — Receipts,  6,000;  market,  lambs.  25 
to  50c  lower;  good  to  choice  kind,  $13.50  to  $14; 
sheep  firm.  F,  S.  H. 


Arthur  Brisbane  says  the  most  active 
animals  are  meat  eaters.  Did  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  ever  try  to  race  a  squirrel  up  a 
tree? — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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The  State  Collects  Taxes 
on  Quack  Grass 

Weed-free  farms  and  farms  infested  with  auack 
Brass  and  thistles  pay  the  same  tax  rate.  There's  no 
reduction  for  land  that  grows  weeds. 

Paying  taxes  on  auack  grass  is  unnecessary  now, 
for  there’s  a  simple  and  effective  method  which  de¬ 
stroys  and  controls  auack.  thistles  and  all  other  foul 
weeds.  It’s  called  the  WEED  HOG. 

The  WEED  HOG  eradicates  weeds  in  a  way  that’s 
endorsed  by  authorities  and  farmers  everywhere. 

It  pulls  auack  and  thistles  out  by  the  ROOTS. 
Other  methods  which  cut  up  and  cut  off  the  roots 
and  rootstocks  merely  encourage  further  growth. 

How  the  Job  is  Done 

The  WEED  HOG  is  fitted  with  long  spiral  teeth 
which  dig  in  PLOW  DEPTH  and  rip  out  auack  and 
all  foul  weeds  by  the  roots.  Then  the  flexible  WEED 
HOG  frame  shakes  the  stuff  on  top  to  dry  kill. 

Stop  paying  taxes  on  auack  grass.  Investigate  the 
WEED  HOG.  Remember,  a  WEED  HOG  farm  Is  a 
weed-free  farm. 

Makes  Better  Seed  Beds 

There’s  no  implement  or  set  of  implements  that 
propares  better  seed  beds  in  less  time  than  the  WEED 
HOG. 

Use  It  In  the  Spring,  on  plowed  ground;  it  fits 
deep,  well-mixed  seed  beds.  No  other  tool  reauired. 

Use  It  in  corn  and  small  grain  stubble  land.  It 
rips  up  and  mixes  stubble  deep,  and  leaves  the  land 
ready  for  drill  or  planter.  Use  it  in  stony  ground. 
It  digs  deep  around  and  under  rocks,  mixing  the  rich 
soil  with  the  top  soil.  And  the  teeth  are  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  FOR  LIFE  against  BREAKING  and 
STRETCHING. 

Use  it  in  the  orchard  to  rip  up  sod,  keep  the  soil 
weed-free  and  well-mulched. 

Try  it  as  an  alfalfa  renovator — there’s  nothing  better. 

Works  Under  All  Conditions 

The  WEED  HOG  with  its  rugged,  flexible  frame 
«uid  deep  digging  teeth  works  in  any  kind  of  soil — 
even  in  soil  that  makes  plows  and  disks  give  up.  It 
works  straw  manure  and  trash  plow  depth,  and  clog¬ 
ging  is  almost  impossible. 

Get  the  Facts 

Clip  coupon  for  free  bulletin  which  tells  how  the 
WEED  HOG  destroys  weeds,  and  for  pamphlet  which 
•hows  the  WEED  HOG  doing  it. 

Free  Test 

If  you’d  like  to  see  the  WEED  HOG  clean  out  a 
patch  of  auack  grass  on  your  own  farm  this  can  be 
arranged  without  any  obligation  or  expense  to  you. 
See  coupon. 


Babcock  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  N.  Y.  2 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  FREE  bulle¬ 
tin  on  Weed  Control, 
also  folder  showing 
WEED  HOG  in  the 
fields. 


Name  . . . 

Address  . 

I’d  like  a  FREE  Weed  Hog  demonstration  on  my  farm 

My  Dealer’s  Name  . 

Address  . . 


Tractor  size . Horses,  how  many?. 

□  Check  here  for  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 


The  “WEED  HOG”  is  distributed  by 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO..  UTICA,  N.  Y 


lA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 


10 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


1 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

■ 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS.  Most  sugar  makers 
tell  us  their  sugar  orchard  makes  them  more  real  money 
than  any  other  farm  crop.  This  is  true  if  you  are  using 
up-to-date  Utensils  and  making  the  No.  1  grade  of  syrup. 
GRIMM  COMPANY  stands  for  the  best  in  utensils.  Ask  for 
our  catalogue  “B”  stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

CHAMPION  and  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
d.  II.  (iriiniu  Company  Rutland,  Vermont 


Pull  Stumps  by  TRACTOR 
inHalftheTime! 


Tractor  Drive  Stump  Puller 
easily  fits  any  type  tractor.  One 
man  operation.  Lowest-cost 
work.  3  yr.  guar,  on  castings. 
Also  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Pullers.  Write  TODAY'. 

HERCULES  MFC.  COMPANY 
2430*29  St.  Centerville,  la. 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.  Box  113  PHELPS,  N.  V. 


Heavy  Massachusetts 
Potato  Yields 

Raising  415  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a 
measured  acre  of  land  gives  Lewis  C, 
Munn  of  Franklin  County,  first  place  in 
the  1929  Massachusetts  potato  raising 
contest  conducted  by  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  automatically  makes  him 
president  of  the  300-Bushel  Potato  Club 
for  1930. 

Ten  acres  of  potatoes  were  grown  by 
Mr.  Munn,  mostly  of  the  Green  Mountain 
variety.  The  seed  was  purchased  from 
Vermont  and  was  planted  at  the  rate  of 
18  bushels  per  acre.  The  field  was  cropped 
with  cabbage  and  cauliflower  in  192S  and 
was  in  grass  the  previous  year.  It  was 
plowed  in  Spring,  10  tons  of  manure 
broadcast,  and  1.200  lbs.  of  a  6-8-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  in  the  drill.  No  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used. 

Second  place  in  the  potato  club  goes  to 
C.  G.  Barnes  of  Middlesex  County,  who 
produced  353  bushels  per  acre.  The  next 
four  places  all  went  to  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  growers.  Alexander  Jurgilewicz, 
also  of  Franklin  County,  was  third  with 
a  yield  of  349  bushels ;  William  D.  Pier¬ 
son,  Franklin  County,  was  fourth  with 
a  yield  of  344  bushels,  and  A.  D.  Morey, 
Hampshire  County,  was  fifth  with  a  yield 
of  336  bushels  per  acre. 


Nitrogen  As  Apple 
Fertilizer 

Horticulturist  G.  F.  Potter,  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Station,  considers 
straight  nitrogen  the  most  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  apple  orchards,  at  least  for 
the  first  100  years.  A  crop  of  160  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  he  says,  takes  away  from 
the  soil  3.2  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  while  an 
acre  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  con¬ 
tains  21,000  lbs.  of  this  material.  Pot¬ 
ash,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  10  to  12 
times  as  fast  as  phosphorus,  but  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  in  the  average  soil  is  2  to  10 
times  as  great. 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  experiments 
in  progress  for  20  years,  Prof.  Potter 
recommended  the  use  of  only  nitrogen¬ 
carrying  fertilizers  for  orchards.  Com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  may  have  some  value,  he 
thinks,  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  grass 
in  an  orchard  for  mulching  purposes,  but 
experiments  in  New  Hampshire  indicate 
that  such  a  method  of  producing  a  mulch 
is  relatively  expensive. 

The  only  fertilizer  treatments  in  the 
test  plots  which  obviously  benefited  the 
trees  were  applications  of  nitrogen-carry¬ 
ing  fertilizers.  The  foliage  of  the  trees 
not  given  nitrogen  was  yellow’,  the  bark 
had  a  reddish  cast,  blossoms  failed  to  set 
fruit  satisfactorily,  fruit  production  was 
poor,  and  the  apples  were  small  although 
of  good  color. 


Phosphated  Manure 

The  Ohio  Station  found  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  320  lbs.  of  superphosphate  and 
eight  tons  of  stall  manure  applied  fresh 
from  the  stable  to  a  sod  in  December  or 
January  added  $57.05  to  the  value  of 
the  following  corn,  wheat  and  clover  crops 
as  a  32-year  average.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  a  uniform  tract  of  land  was  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fields  of  20  plots  each 
and  for  32  years  these  fields  have  grown 
a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover. 
One-third  of  the  plots  have  grown  these 
crops  without  fertilizer  or  manure,  to  fur¬ 
nish  checks  or  a  standard  with  which  to 
compare  the  treated  plots. 

These  untreated  plots  have  averaged 
37.5  bushels  of  corn,  14.9  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  1.5  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
Plots  receiving  eight  tons  of  manure  per 
rotation  applied  fresh  from  the  stable  on 
the  clover  sod  in  Winter  have  averaged 
63.2  bushels  of  corn,  24.8  wheat  and  2.1 
tons  of  clover  per  acre.  The  same 
amount  of  manure  taken  from  the  stable 
at  the  same  time  but  allowed  to  lie  ex¬ 
posed  in  a  flat  pile  until  Spring  before 
applying  on  the  sod,  gave  average  yields 
of  57.3  bushels  of  corn,  24  bushels  of 
wheat  and  1.9  tons  of  hay;  a  difference 
at  the  average  prices  of  the  crops  of  65 
cents  a  ton  in  favor  of  the  freshly  applied 
manure. 

The  yields  were  still  further  increased 
by  adding  40  lbs.  of  superphosphate  to 
each  ton  of  manure.  The  increase  per 
ton  of  phosphated  stall  manure  averaged 
$7.13  per  rotation. 


M'CORMICKDEERING 
.FARM  MACHINES 
.IMPLEMENTS 


McCormick-Deering  Plows 

Start  Your  Crops  Off  to  Good  Yields 


THIS  is  the  time  to  see 
the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  for  new  plows  needed 
for  the  Spring— plows  that  can 
be  depended 
on  for  good 
plowing  —  that 
are  balanced 
just  right,  are 
light  draft,  easy 
running,  and 
built  strong. 

McCormick- 
Deering  plows  embrace  a 
complete  line  for  tractor  and 
horse  power— moldboard  and 


disk  types— from  one  bottom 
up  to  four  (disk  plows  up  to 
six).  There  is  a  wide  variety 
of  bottoms  to  meet 

all  soil  condi¬ 
tions  —  equip¬ 
ment  to  meet 
any  special  re¬ 
quirement. 

Now,  while 
you  have  time, 
it  will  pay  to 
look  at  these 
plows  in  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  dealer’s  store.  Write  for 
information  on  good  plowing. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °/lnt™*aS  Chicago,  Illinpis 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tractors  Horse 

PLOWS 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Geuuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  w  eakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  GORP. 

1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &.  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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HOT  BED 
SASH 

Clear  White  Pine 


Size  :  3  x  6— Glazed— 1  ?s  -  S2.95  —  -  $3.65 

Three  or  five  rows  of  glass— open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUIM’LY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass 


l 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten - 
oni  securoly  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  .  S2.S0  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


A?  8  perBhl.  SAVING 

on  last  years  prices  of 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to 
buy  th e premier  dormant  spray 
at  the  lowest  prices  since  1917. 

But  don’t  delay— writeat  once  for  prices 
on  quantity  you  need.  And  remember, 
Scalecide  is  the  one  quality  dormant 
spray  with  25  years’  success  back  of  it — alone, 
it  controls  every  pest  controlled  by  any  dor¬ 
mant  spray  or  combination  of  dormant  sprays. 
At  these  low  prices  you  can’t  afford  to  do 
without  Scalecide.  We  pay  the  freight  east  of 
the  Miss.  River.  Act  now.  Address  Dept.16, 
B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New'  York. 


• but  i/our  order  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  must  be 
received  by  December31st 
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You  can  make  money  in 

the  Central  South! 


No  matter  what  line  of  farming  you  are  now  engaged  in,  there 
are  sections  in  the  territory  served  by  this  Railroad  where 
you  can  purchase,  at  reasonable  rates,  desirable  lands  in  well- 
watered  neighborhoods,  where  there  are  schools,  churches, 
and  good  roads,  and  where  you  can  live  in  the  open,  which 
will  add  to  your  family’s  comfort  and  leave  you  more  net  prof¬ 
it  at  the  end  of  the  working  season. 

If  you  are  interested  in  dairy  farming,  look  at  the  herd  pic- 
tured  above,  which  belongs  to  J.  W.  Lang  of  Robertson  County, 
Tennessee,  where  500  farmers  receive  monthly  checks  from 
the  Cooperative  Creamery.  Some  of  them  average  as  much 
as  $15.00  per  month  per  cow,  from  the  sale  of  their  cream. 

If  you  have  been  raising  wheat,  look  at  the  field  above, 
owned  by  T.  J.  Morris,  of  Big  Stone  Gap,  in  Wise  County, 
Virginia,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Powell  River.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  now  raises  wheat  and  other  grains;  also  truck  crops  for 
local  consumption,  keeps  dairy  cows,  raises  hogs,  and  has  a 
fine  flock  of  white  leghorns. 

Poultry  farming  is  profitable  in  all  sections  of  the  South, 
due  to  the  quantities  of  small  grain  and  all-year  foraging,  with 
small  expense  of  housing.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  both 
eggs  and  poultry  and  splendid  marketing  and  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  are  afforded  poultry  raisers  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Western  Florida. 

This  Railroad  does  not  own  an  acre  of  land  for  sale.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  service  offered  now,  or  ever.  If  you  will 
use  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement,  checking 
the  particular  line  of  farming  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
the  sections  about  which  you  would  like  further  information, 
complete  data  will  be  sent  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation. 


LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  R.  R. 


CARL  B.  JAMES,  General  Development  Agent, 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad ,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  in  detail  about  the  opportunities  for  making  more  money,  in  the 
South.  I  am  interested  in  line  of  farming  indicated  below  and  in  the  section,  or  sections,  checked. 


(  )  Poultry  Farming  (  )  Live  Stock  Farming 

(  )  Dairy  ”  (  )  Fruit 

(  )  General  ”  (  )  Kentucky  (Bluegrass) 

(  )  Garden  Truck  ”  (  )  ”  (Western) 


(  )  Alabama  (Northern)  (  )  Mississippi  Coast 
(  )  ”  (Southern)  (  )  Tennessee  Eastern 

(  )  North  Georgia  (  )  ”  Western 

(  )  Northwest  Florida  (  )  ”  Central 


Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTIIUR 
CHAPTER  VIII. 
CONCERNING  ELLEN. 

“Oh  Ellen !  Are  you  going  away  to 
school,  or  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 
asked  Lucy  Jones,  eagerly. 

“I  am  not  going  away  this  year,  Lucy, 
replied  Ellen.  “I  have  learned  that  I 
can  get  post-graduate  work  at  the  high 
school  here,  which  will  count  on  my  nor¬ 
mal  course,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  be  at 
home  that  much  longer.” 

“Oh  joy !”  exclaimed  Lucy,  “and  we 
shall  be  together  another  year,  for  I  am 
taking  more  work  here,  too.  I  am  not 
anxious  to  leave  home  either.  Are  you 
going  to  be  a  teacher,  Ellen?” 

“Yes,  whenever  I  think  about  what  I 
would  like  to  do,  I  always  come  back  to 
the  thought  of  myself  surrounded  by  lit¬ 
tle  children.  I  love  little  people,  and  I 
know  I  should  enjoy  working  with  them. 
Mother  thinks  that  is  one  good  reason 
why  1  should  try  teaching.  You  know 
how  I  love  the  out-of-doors,  Lucy.  Well, 
a  teacher  has  a  long  Summer  vacation 
and  I  am  going  to  spend  every  one  of 
mine  in  nature  study.  I  may  be  a  great 
naturalist  some  day.  Who  knows?  What 
have  you  decided  on?”  asked  Ellen. 

“I  want  to  be  a  dietitian,”  said  Lucy. 
“Father  says  it  is  a  good  occupation  for 
girls  to  go  into  just  now,  when  people  are 
learning  to  be  careful  about  their  food. 

I  can  work  in  boys’  or  girls’  schools  and 
camps  or  in  a  home  or  hospital.  Even 
hotels  and  restaurants  employ  some  one 
to  see  that  they  are  serving  balanced 
meals.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Ellen?” 

“It  sounds  as  if  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing,”  said  Ellen.  “I  am  sure  it  will  be 
something  that  will  be  useful  to  you  and 
others  also.  I  suppose  you  have  thought 
the  matter  over  carefully.  What  we  eat 
is  very  important,  of  course.  How  did 
you  come  to  think  of  taking  it  up,  Lucy?” 

“I  have  always  liked  to  help  mother 
with  the  cooking  and  I  know  quite  a  bit 
about  food  values  now,  just  enough  to 
make  me  anxious  to  learn  more.  I  have 
read  everything  I  could  get  hold  of  on 
the  subject  lately.” 

The  two  girls  sat  looking  out  over  the 
broad  fields  which  stretched  out  around 
the  Smith  home.  Each  was  thinking  of 
her  future,  and  the  peas  they  were  shell¬ 
ing  were,  for  the  moment,  forgotten.  Lucy 
Jones  was  a  newcomer,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  the  community,  having  lived 
there  only  about  four  years.  In  that 
time,  however,  she  and  Ellen  had  become 
fast  friends.  They  had  gone  through  high 
school  together  and  were  sorry  to  part, 
or  even  to  think  of  it.  What  did  the 
future  hold  for  them?  They  were  good 
to  look  at  as  they  sat  side  by  side  on  the 
step  in  the  Summer  sunshine.  Neat, 
bright  girls  full  of  energy,  honest  and 
fearless  but  modest  withal.  Both  were 
tastefully  and  appropriately  dressed  in 
wash  dresses,  and  their  glossy  hair  and 
rosy  cheeks  proclaimed  the  good  health 
which  was  theirs.  Such  complexions  are 
not  to  be  purchased  at  the  corner  drug¬ 
store.  Suddenly  Ellen  spoke  : 

“Ho  you  see  those  two  trees  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  Lucy?” 

“What,  those  two  elms?”  said  Lucy. 

“Yes,  Lucy,  they  are  two  of  my  best 
friends.  In  the  evening  when  we  are  on 
the  porch  they  stand  out  against  the  sky 
like  sentinels.  If  you  have  the  proper 
kind  of  vision  you  can  see  that  one  re¬ 
sembles  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman, 
just  their  heads.  They  are  facing  each 
other,  and  I  think  they  talk  to  each 
other.  Wherever  I  g>  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  those  trees.” 

“Oh  Ellen !  how  imaginative  you  are ! 
I  believe  you  could  even  see  the  girl  in 
the  moon  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
moon,”  laughed  Lucy.  .  . 

“Why  of  course  I  can  see  the  girl  in 
the  moon,  can’t  you?”  said  Ellen.  “It 
you  want  to  see  these  things,  the  moon  is 
full  tonight,  and  my  trees  will  show  up 
well.  Come  over  tonight  and  bring  your 
mother  and  father.  My  father  is  pretty 
matter-of-fact,  but  he ^  can  see  that  the 
trees  resemble  people.” 

“Probably  they  do.  We  will  come  and 
see,”  said  Lucy.  “I  will  bring  over  some 
of  those  new  cookies  I  made  yesterday. 

“And  I  will  have  some  lemonade  to  go 
with  them  for  our  moonlight  party.  We 
will  drink  the  health  of  the  two  mindens 
who  have  so  lately  decided  on  their  ca¬ 
reers,”  said  Ellen,  rising  to  take  the  fin¬ 
ished  peas  in  the  house.  When  she  came 
out  again  Lucy  had  a  new  idea. 

“Your  speaking  of  trees  makes  me  re¬ 
member  a  scheme  for  making  some  money 
that  I  read  of  the  other  day.  The  Chau- 
tauqua  will  be  here  soon,  and  we  shall  be 
wanting  to  go.  Wouldn  t  it  be  fine  it 
we  could  buy  our  own  tickets  this  year? 
My  allowance  is  about  gone,  and  1  need 
some  money  from  somewhere.  I  was  look¬ 
ing  over  a  pile  of  old  papers  the  other 
day  and  1  came  across  a  picture  and  ac¬ 
count  of  how  a  woman  made  balsam  pil¬ 
lows  and  sold  them.  Then  in  a  later 
paper  I  read  how  she  was  fairly  swamped 
with  orders.  Now  why  can’t  you  and  I 
go  to  the  woods  with  the  car  and  get  a 
load  of  balsam  and  make  some  pillows? 
In  the  picture  the  woman  was  drawing 
a  load  with  an  old  pony  hitched  to  a 
small  sled.  We  can  bring  a  whole  lot  m 
the  car  and  when  we  have  a  few  pillows 
made  we  will  put  an  advertisement  in 
the  local  paper  and  see  what  conies.” 

“Why  Lucy  !  What  a  perfectly  splen¬ 
did  idea !  I  know  right  where  we  can 
get  some  tan  linen  for  covers.  _  I  was 
rummaging  in  the  attic  that  rainy  day 


this  week,  and  I  came  across  a  linen  dress 
of  mother’s  with  yards  and  yards  in  it. 
With  a  little  embroidery  or  applique  we 
can  make  lovely  covers  for  our  balsam 
pillows.  Let’s  take  the  children  along 
and  make  a  picnic  of  it.  I  have  been 
just  longing  for  the  woods.  I  know  a 
good  place  to  gather  balsam,  and  it  is 
only  about  20  miles  from  here,”  said 
Ellen. 

“That  is  fine,”  said  Lucy.  “With  the 
children’s  help  we  can  gather  enough 
balsam  in  two  hours,  and  get  home  early. 
When  shall  we  go?” 

“We  can  settle  that  tonight,  probably,” 
said  Ellen. 

The  trip  after  the  balsam  was  made 
and  the  girls  spent  many  busy  hours  mak¬ 
ing  the  pillows  and  marketing  them.  They 
sold  a  number  around  home  and  had  some 
orders  from  the  city.  When  Chautauqua 
time  came  they  had  more  than  enough 
money  for  tickets,  and  laid  aside  their 
work  for  the  week.  Ellen  drove  the  fami¬ 
ly  car  in  the  afternoon  when  her  father 
and  Bill  were  busy  or  did  not  care  to 
go.  They  came  home  to  supper  and  to 
help  with  the  evening  work,  and  went 
back  for  the  evening  session.  Great  were 
the  discussions  around  the  Smith’s  table 
during  that  week.  Dozens  of  new  topics 
were  opened,  and  each  speech  or  lecture 
was  reviewed.  Fred  and  Amy  had  junior 
tickets,  and  when  they  did  not  care  to 
stay  in  the  tent  went  out  with  the  other 
children  to  play  games.  The  musical 
programs  were  a  treat,  as  were  the  operas 
and  plays.  Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Smith  were 
wont  to  say  “Money  spent  for  Chautau¬ 
qua  is  money  well  spent.”  They  usually 
declared  a  vacation  for  the  week  and  en¬ 
joyed  it.  There  was  something  special 
for  each  one  of  the  family. 

“It  does  us  all  good,  doesn’t  it,  father?” 
said  Ellen.  “Stirs  you  all  up  and  sets 
you  to  thinking.” 

Father  agreed  that  it  did.  So  Ellen 
goes  on  her  happy  way.  She  has  been 
carefully  trained  by  her  good  father  and 
mother  and  is  capable  of  taking  care  of 
herself  in  almost  any  situation.  Some¬ 
times  she  goes  camping  with  a  group  of 
girls  and  picnics  and  parties  with  other 
young  friends  make  her  life  a  happy 
one.  At  home  she  helps  her  mother  with 
the  work  and  can  help  with  the  outdoor 
work  when  necessary.  It  would  seem 
that  Ellen  has  a  bright  future  before  her. 
We  feel  sure  that  her  early  training  will 
go  with  her  all  the  way,  and  that  some 
day  she  will  be  as  fine  a  woman  as  her 
mother,  Jane  Smith. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

New  Hampshire  4-H  Club 
Champions 

There  are  5,000  4-H  club  workers  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  State.  The  following  were 
awarded  championships: 

Claudia  Dubois,  16,  was  named  senior 
canning  champion ;  she  put  up  446  jars 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Her  canning 
record  was  equalled  only  by  that  of 
Beatrice  Spencer,  14,  who  canned  502 
jars. 

Emily  Emery,  18,  during  a  single  year 
made  184  articles  of  clothing  for  herself 
and  family.  The  garments  were  conser¬ 
vatively  valued  at  $100,  and  wTere  so 
carefully  made  that  the  senior  clothing 
championship  was  awarded  to  her.  Mar¬ 
garet  Eastman,  a  girl  four  years  young¬ 
er,  made  116  articles,  and  received  the 
junior  clothing  award. 

The  senior  and  junior  dairy  champion* 
are  Bruce  Varney,  16,  and  Robert  Newell, 
14.  Bruce  owns  two  purebred  Holsteins. 
Robert  borrowed  $100  at  the  age  of  11 
to  enter  the  dairy  business.  At  14  he  is 
the  owner  of  two  heifers  and  a  bull  calf, 
and  his  debts  are  paid.  He  does  the  test¬ 
ing  for  his  own  and  his  father’s  herd. 

The  senior  garden  championship  was 
awarded  to  Charles  Watkins,  16,  who 
raised  an  acre  of  garden  and  canned  from 
it  2.102  tins  of  vegetables.  His  profits 
were  over  $400.  Armand  Lavasseur,  12, 
had  an  excellent  small  garden.  His  ex¬ 
penses  were  only  $8.40  while  his  receipts 
were  over  $50. 

The  two  forestry  champions  are  Walter 
Philbrick,  16,  and  John  Folsom,  14.  Wal¬ 
ter  planted  one  acre  of  white  pine  and 
improved  an  acre  and  a  half  by  releasing 
from  white  pine  and  pruning.  John 
hired  a  man  to  help  him  with  his  four 
acres  of  forest.  In  improving  the  wood- 
lot  enough  eordwood  was  cut  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  man  and  leave  a  profit  of 
$25  for  John. 

The  two  poultry  champions  are  Clar¬ 
ence  Howe,  20,  and  Russell  Bowdoin,  15. 
Clarence  Howe  owns  135  birds  which 
laid  an  average  of  227  eggs  per  bird  for 
the  year.  His  profits  were  nearly  $500. 
Russell’s  flock  of  60  hens  produced  an 
average  of  243  eggs  per  bird,  and  the 
profits  amounted  to  $340. 

Raymond  Batclielder  of  Wilton  was 
named  junior  reserve  potato  champion. 
His  yield  was  210  bushels  to  the  acre. 
His  plot  wras  slightly  less  than  one  acre. 

Grafting  Evergreens  on 
Different  Stock 

We  have  quite  a  lot  of  young  cedars 
here.  What  varieties  of  evergreens  can 
I  graft  on  them?  I  am  sure  the  junipers 
will  do  but  how  about  arbor  vitses? 

Kentucky.  G.  o.  K. 

Cedars  must  be  grafted  upon  cedars, 
and  arbor  vitses  on  arbor  vitses;  in  fact, 
in  grafting  evergreens,  care  must  be  taken 
to  use  the  same  family  for  both  stock 
and  graft.  In  no  other  way  can  satis¬ 
factory  results  be  obtained. 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

My  eye  doctor  followed  the  usual 
course  by  attributing  part  of  my  eye  trou¬ 
ble  to  teeth  which  had  seen  better  days 
as  I  very  well  knew.  After  a  deal  of 
hesitation  I  finally  got  up  courage  enough 
to  have  two  of  the  worst  ones  extracted 
and  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  painless  extraction  was  really 
true.  Home  I  started  patting  myself  on 
the  back  over  the  lack  of  pain,  but  later 
evil  spirits  prodded  with  red-hot  pincers 
upon  quivering  nerves,  and  sleep  hur¬ 
ried  away  in  despair.  One  of  my  rel¬ 
atives  had  stomach  trouble  so  his  doctor 
solemnly  told  him  he  must  have  all  his 
teeth  taken  out.  He  replied,  “all  right 
doctor,”  reached  into  his  mouth,  and  took 
them  out  at  one  swoop — every  one  false. 

A  dentist’s  office  might  seem  a  queer 
place  in  which  to  find  farm  information, 
but  I  introduced  the  subject  and  found 
that  my  dentist  friend  had  been  born  and 
raised  on  the  farm.  He  remembered 
The  It.  N.-Y.  coming  to  his  home  40 
years  ago.  Also  he  produced  and  read  to 
me  a  six-page  letter  from  his  brother,  wffio 
was  farming  on  the  old  farm  near  To¬ 
ronto.  The  letter  told  of  how  cattle  had 
been  on  part  feed  ever  since  September 
and  on  whole  feed  since  early  November 
and  predicted  a  feed  shortage  in  his  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  writer  also  told  of  how  hard 
times  had  struck  his  community  and  how 
hard  hit  the  farmers  were  but  was  care¬ 
ful  to  state  that  his  own  affairs  were  in 
excellent  condition. 

Now  I  am  wondering  just  a  little 
whether  this  ever  recurring  tale  of  hard 
times  isn’t  a  little  like  the  story  of  the 
man  who  got  rich  farming — he  always 
lives  in  the  next  county.  I  hear  many 
tales  of  hard  times,  but  am  unable  to 
find  a  farmer  who  cannot  scrape  up  the 
price  of  gasoline,  pay  his  monthly  tele¬ 
phone  bill,  eat  his  three  square  meals  a 
day  and  find  some  time  to  spare.  I  am 
guilty  of  a  few  wails  myself,  but  the 
Winter  is  half  gone,  w7e  have  been  warm 
and  comfortable,  have  plenty  of  clothes 
so  we  may  go  to  town  without  being 
ashamed,  plenty  to  eat,  are  all  well  and 
enjoying  the  Winter  with  the  holiday 
season  over  and  fully  as  nice  a  time  as 
wre  ever  enjoyed. 

With  my  new  glasses  I  am  allowed  to 
use  my  old  typewriter  again  in  limited  • 
stretches  of  time  and  I  actually  went  to 
town  alone  today  for  the  first  in  some 
time.  We  are  enjoying  a  real  holiday 
time,  as  snow  is  piled  so  high  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  into  the  vineyards  and  or¬ 
chards  to  prune.  Mineva  is  home  for  two 
weeks,  and  the  boys  are  having  a  grand 
and  glorious  time  with  their  big  new 
sled  and  new  toys  of  various  descriptions. 

1  write  to  the  accompaniment  of  screech¬ 
ing  trains  rattling  around  magical  tracks, 
yelping  puppy  dogs  which  bark  when  a 
bulb  is  squeezed  and  tin  horns  and  mouth 
organs  add  to  the  dim,  but  we  are  never 
young  but  once  so  let  the  racket  go  on. 
The  older  children  are  highly  suspicious 
over  the  Santa  Claus  story,  but  Calvin 
believes  with  implicit  faith,  for  didn’t  he 
actually  see  old  Santa  down  at  the 
schoolhouse. 

It  is  tax  time,  and  70  per  cent  of  our 
taxes  are  for  roads,  yet  for  five  days  our 
road  has  been  piled  high  with  snow 
through  which  the  trucks  have  finally 
bucked  a  narrow  track.  The  county  snow 
plows  have  not  appeared  and  ours  is  a 
main  road.  A  few  cars  slither  and  slide 
through  but  each  motorist  carries  a 
shovel  and  many  come  to  grief.  One  man 
got  stuck,  left  his  car  over  night  and  the 
next  day  had  to  poke  with  a  stick  to  find 
his  car  under  a  huge  drift,  while  20  other 
cars  were  stalled  behind  him.  Yet  with 
all  this  nary  a  sleigh  has  come  along, 
and  nary  a  sleigh  bell  has  tinkled  its 
cheery  message  of  old-time  delights.  Are 
we  growing  effeminate,  lazy  or  just  care¬ 
less  that  we  no  longer  get  out  the  team 
and  clear  our  own  roads?  L.  b.  r. 


ness,  due  to  the  filling  up  above  spoken 
of.  Nevertheless,  in  isolated  farm  homes 
and  where  the  soil  is  of  such  character  as 
to  take  up  a  large  amount  of  liquid  sew¬ 
age,  they  may  be  used  with  satisfaction. 
They  can  probably  never  be  pronounced 
absolutely  safe,  because  no  one  can  tell 
how  far  their  contents  may  spread  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  their 
common  and  extensve  use  without  known 
evil  results  shows  that,  under  suitable 
conditions,  they  may  be  relied  upon  as 
satisfactory.  These  conditions  are  an 
open  gravelly  soil,  into  which  liquids  may 
easily  leach,  and  the  possibility  of  placing 
them  at  such  a  distanc?  from  wells  that 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  pollute  the  sources  of  household  water 
supply. 

Sanitation  engineers  would  condemn 
them  absolutely  because  of  the  possibility 
of  water  pollution  from  them,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  them  in  use  without  any 
evil  results  chargeable  to  them  and  they 
will  probably  continue  in  use  until 
greater  danger  from  that  use  has  been 
demonstrated  than  is  now  known.  Those 
who  propose  to  utilize  this  system  of 
sewage  disposal,  however,  should  appre¬ 
ciate  the  possible  danger  and  guard 
against  it  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  first 
place,  they  should  not  be  constructed  in 
rocky  soil.  This  is  because  such  soil  is 
not  adapted  to  taking  up  and  filtering 
fluids  and  because  rock  formations  be¬ 
neath  the  surfaace  are  likely  to  have 
channels  that  may  carry  fluids  for  long 
distances,  even  miles,  without  dilution 
and  rapidly.  This  is  particular  true  of 
limestone  formations.  In  the  next  place, 
they  should  not  be  dug  near  a  well,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  far  their 
liquids  may  finally  seep,  even  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil.  A  “safety  distance”  is 
frequently  asked  for.  There  is  no  known 
safety  distance.  The  “safe”  distance  is  as 
far  away  from  a  well  as  it  is  possible  to 
put  them.  Less  than  100  feet  might  well 
make  one  uneasy,  though  the  liquids  of 
the  ordinary  cesspool  in  gravelly  soils 
probably  seldom  reach  anything  like  that 
distance.  They  should  be  dug,  too,  on  the 
down-liill  side  of  nearby  wells.  This 
gives  an  added  factor  of  safety,  for  the 
direction  of  flow  of  underground  waters 
is  commonly  that  of  the  surface  flow, 


though  there  are  exceptions  to  this. 

Another  and  better  system  of  sewage 
disposal  for  households  having  a  running 
water  supply  is  the  septic  tank.  This  has 
come  into  common  use  and  has  proven 
very  satisfactory.  It  works  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “digestion”  of  sewage  solids  by 
the  action  of  bacteria  when  the  sewage  is 
held  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  a 
closed,  dark  chamber.  In  its  most  simple 
form,  it  is  a  concrete  tank  of  a  size  at 
least  large  enough  to  hold  the  24-liour 
wastes  from  a  house  sewage  system, 
placed  under  ground  near  the  house  and 
connected  to  the  disposal  pipe  from  the 
house  at  one  end  and,  at  the  other,  with 
a  line  of  drainage  tiles  laid  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  with  sufficient  slope  to 
carry  away  the  overflow  from  the  tank 
and  permit  it  to  seep  out  into  the  ground. 
There  are  many  modifications  in  details 
of  exact  construction.  Every  sanitation 
engineer  seems  to  have  tried  his  hand  at 
improving  the  septic  tank  and  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  lot  of  ingenuity  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  attempt  to  devise  one  that 
would  work  automatically  and  always 
work  under  any  set  of  conditions.  Some¬ 
times  the  most  simple  ones  work  the  best. 

The  liquid  and  solid  sewage  from  sinks, 
bathrooms,  toilets,  etc.,  are  carried  to 
the  underground  septic  tank,  as  they 
would  be  to  a  city  sewer,  by  the  ordinary 
outflow  of  water.  Here,  they  remain 
until  bacteria  living  and  working  in  the 
tank  convert  'the  solids  into  fluids,  leaving 
but  a  little  undigested  sludge  behind.  As 
more  water  enters  the  tank,  the  contents 
are  forced  out  into  one  or  more  lines  of 
drainage  tiles  laid  with  open  joints 
through  which  liquids  may  escape.  The 
escaping  liquid  from  the  tank  may  be 
clear  but  it  is  not  pure.  It  may  contain 
germs  of  typhoid  or  other  diseases  if 
these  germs  entered  it  from  the  house. 
For  that  reason,  it  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  any  source  of  water 
supply  until  it  has  had  opportunity  to 
become  purified  by  the  action  of  the 
bacteria  living  in  the  soil  near  its  sur¬ 
face.  This  purification  takes  place  as 
the  liquid  contents  of  the  tank  seep  out 
into  the  surrounding  earth  and  renders 
them  innocuous. 

Septic  tanks  are  most  simply  built  of 
concrete,  and  may  be  constructed  by  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  concrete  work  and  with 


sufficient  ingenuity  to  construct  simple 
forms  for  such  work.  Actual  details  of 
these  forms  require  considerable  space 
for  description  and  illustration  and  are 
best  secured  from  some  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  bulletins  upon  the  subject  published 
by  the  State  experiment  stations.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  cement  also  publish  bulletins 
describing  septic  dank  construction  and 
these  may  be  obtained  through  any  dealer. 
A  fair  criticism  of  many  of  the  plans 
published  is,  that  in  an  attempt  to  be 
complete  and  to  avoid  any  charge  of 
having  overlooked  or  failed  to  treat  every 
possible  detail,  they  have  gone  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  making  the  construction  un¬ 
necessarily  complicated.  A  septic  tank 
for  the  use  of  a  farm  home  does  not  need 
to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of 
of  a  city  sewage  disposal  system. 

M.  B.  D. 


Signing-  a  Deed 

Must  a  deed  in  New  Jersey  always  be 
signed  before  a  notary  or  a  master  in 
chancery,  or  can  anyone  witness  the  sig¬ 
nature  and  then  the  witness  take  deed  to 
a  notary  or  lawyer  and  have  it  acknowl¬ 
edged?  g.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Section  22  of  the  Conveyance  Act, 
Compiled  Statutes  1910,  at  page  1542, 
provides  that  one  or  more  of  the  sub¬ 
scribing  witnesses  to  a  deed  or  other  in¬ 
strument  that  may  be  recorded  under  the 
provision  of  Section  21  of  the  Conveyance 
Act,  may  prove  that  the  grantor  or  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  instrument,  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered  the  same  as  his 
voluntary  act  and  deed  or  before  a  notary 
public  or  an  officer  authorized  to  take 
acknowledgments  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Act  provides  that  the  of¬ 
ficer  taking  the  proof  of  the  subscribing 
witness  must  make  a  statement  annexed 
to  the  deed,  showing  how  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  was  taken. 

I  believe  it  is  very  poor  practice  to 
have  a  deed  or  written  instrument  proved 
in  this  manner  as  it  is  liable  to  lead  to 
a  lawsuit  and  I  doubt  whether  the  aver¬ 
age  lawyer  or  title  company  would  pass 
on  such  a  proof  and  execution,  h.  r. 


MANURE 


One  ton  of  Manure  con¬ 
tains  only  27  lbs.  of  real 
plant  food. 


3-8-3  COMMERCIAL 
MIXED  FERTILIZER 


One  ton  of  3-8-3  mixture 
contains  only  280  lbs.  of 
real  plant  food. 


ammophosB 


One  ton  of  Ammo-Phos 
“B”  contains  730  lbs.  of 
real  plant  food. 


AMMO  -PHOSA 


One  ton  of  Ammo-Phos 
“A”  contains  1140  lbs.  of 
real  plant  food. 


What  is  “One  Ton  of  Fertilizer”? 


Intelligent  farmers,  checking  their  own  results  against 
those  secured  by  state  and  national  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  turn  to  high-analysis  fertilizers. 


economy,  which  is  the  basis  of  profitable  farming. 
Farmers  know  this.  Consequently,  last  year  all  stocks 
of  Ammo-Phos  were  bought  out,  long  before  the 


Farm  Sewage  Disposal 

Will  you  please  give  me  an  idea  of  a 
sewage  system  for  the  disposal  of  the 
waste  from  a  farmhouse  occupied  by  a 
familv  of  four?  I  intend  to  do  all  the 
work  myself  during  spare  tune.  The 
driven  well  which  supplies  the  house  with 
water  is  located  in  the  cellar  and  the 
water  is  lifted  by  an  electric  pump.  The 
formation  hereabouts  is  sandy  and  I  want 
to  place  the  cesspool  at  a  safe  distance — 
50  feet  at  least — to  prevent  danger  of 
polluting  the  water  supply.  G.  z. 

New  Jersey 

There  are  two  systems  of  disposal  of 
farm  wastes  from  the  house  plumbing, 
either  of  which  may  be  used,  as  circum¬ 
stances  make  most  desirable.  The  most 
simple,  though,  under  most  circumstances, 
least  to  be  desired  is  the  use  of  a  cess¬ 
pool.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  dry 
well,  usually  from  four  to  six  feet  deep 
and  about  as  broad  as  deep,  curbed  with 
field  stones  laid  up  without  mortar.  The 
liquid  wastes  from  the  house  are  carried 
into  this  cesspool  through  ordinary  iron 
or  tile  sewer  pipe  and  the  fluids  seep 
away  into  the  surrounding  earth  from  the 
bottom  and  through  the  walls.  This  leaves 
a  sludge  which  may,  in  time,  accumulate 
to  a  considerable  depth  and  the  earth 
about  the  cesspool  finally  becomes  so  filled 
with  solid  matter  as  to  be  impervious  and, 
in  some  cases,  converts  the  cesspool  into 
a  cistern  of  semi-liquid  sewage. 

The  advantages  of  the  cesspool  are 
simplicity  and  cheapness  of  construction. 
The  disadvantages  are  the  possibility  of 
contaminating  water  used  for  drinking 
and  their  more  or  less  temporary  useful- 


These  materials  give  them  higher  plant  food  values 
pei  ton.  By  using  them  farmers  get  greater  crop 
returns  without  increasing  either  land  or  labor 
costs.  With  Ammo-Phos  high-analysis  fertilizer, 
excellent  field  results  are  obtained,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  direct  saving  of  two-thirds  the  former 
costs  of  hauling,  handling,  storing  and  distributing. 

In  free-running  Ammo-Phos,  the  fertilizer  with  the 
good  qualities  built  in,  one  purchases  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  plant  food  at  unit  cost  no  greater  than  that  of 
those  elements  when  bought  in  low-grade  materials 
that  are  bulky  to  handle,  haul  and  store.  Ammo- 
Phos,  whether  used  alone  or  in  mixture  with  other 
materials,  lays  the  foundation  for  production  with 


demand  was  met.  Now,  with  our  facilities  doubled, 
we  can  promise  ample  supplies. 

Ammo-Phos  isclean,  free-running,  granular  inform — 
the  product  of  careful  manufacture  and  packaging. 
It  does  not  cake,  lump  nor  pebble.  Ammo-Phos  A 
contains  11%  nitrogen  and  46%  phosphoric  acid; 
Ammo-Phos  B  contains  16^2%  nitrogen  and  20% 
phosphoric  acid.  Ammo-Phos  is  available  in  strong, 
new,  even- weighted  100  lb.  bags  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion,  and  also  may  be  secured  in  commercial  mixers. 

Send  the  coupon  for  free,  new  booklet  telling  the 
remarkable  story  of  results  with  Ammo-Phos  and 
Ammo-Phos  mixtures. 


Stocks  of  Ammo-Phos  are  carried  by  the  Eastern  State  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Old  Deerfield  Fertilizer  Co.,  South  Deerfield, 
Mass.;  The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Rochester,  New  York;  Higgins  Fertilizer  Co.,  and  A.W.  Higgins  Co.,  Presque’ 
Isle.  Maine;  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowdoinham,  Maine;  Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Olds  Whipple,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.  .Middletown,  Conn.:  Chamberlin  &•  Barclay,  Cranbury,  N.  J.;  Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Exchange,  Freehold! 
N.  J.;  Rooney  Ely,  Englishtown,  N.  J.;  and  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


dMMUPHUS 

HIGH'ANALY  SIS  FERTILIZERS 

U  A  »  H%  Nitrogen  {fDM  163^%  Nitrogen 

XX  46%  Phosphoric  Acid  O  20%  Phosphoric  Acid 


American  Cyanamid  Company 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  high-analysis  fertilizers. 

Name . 

Address . 

(or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 

City . State . 


January  25,  1930 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SEVERAL  articles  on  pastures  and  their  care  are 
to  appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  coming 
months.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
about  the  best  methods  of  pasture  improvement,  and 
quite  likely  these  various  practices  are  sound  under 
certain  conditions.  Some  believe  that  applications 
of  nitrogen  pay  on  pastures,  and  others  that  only 
lime  and  phosphorus  have  permanent  value.  Prob¬ 
ably  something  depends  on  what  sort  of  land  the  pas¬ 
ture  is.  These  various  views  will  be  explained,  and 
from  all  these  experiences  and  opinions  we  may  be 
able  to  thrash  and  winnow  out  some  useful  grains  of 
pasture  truth.  Years  ago  few  considered  doing  any¬ 
thing  about  pastures,  except  plowing  and  reseeding 
when  they  got  run  out— a  long  and  sometimes  trou¬ 
blesome  process,  especially  with  stony  fields.  Keep¬ 
ing  such  fields  going  by  feeding  is  the  more  practi¬ 
cal  plan. 

* 

MARYLAND’S  corn  show  in  Baltimore  during 
the  annual  meetings  there  of  various  State 
agricultural  organizations  early  in  January  aver¬ 
aged  high  in  quality.  It  included  about  100  ex¬ 
hibits  of  10  ears  and  single  ears  of  Reid’s  Yellow 
Dent,  Golden  Queen,  White  Cap,  and  several  strains 
of  yellow  dent  type.  In  solidity,  weight,  size,  length 
and  shape  of  ear,  fill  at  tip  and  butt,  depth  of  ker¬ 
nel,  and  dressing  percentage,  some  of  the  samples 
were  equal  to  the  best  corn  grown  anywhere.  It  is 
evident  that  the  growers  know  how  to  fit,  fertilize 
and  cultivate  their  corn  lands,  and  appreciate  the 
value  of  careful  seed  selection  in  their  fields.  Three 
varieties  of  Soy  beans,  some  Red  clover  seed,  and 
certified  seed  potatoes  of  choice  quality  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  A  representative,  well-balanced  show  of 
Maryland  field  seeds  during  the  Baltimore  Winter 
meetings  is  in  the  making.  Maryland  doesn't  grow 
nearly  so  much  corn  as  it  consumes,  but  many  of  its 
farmers  are  producing  a  better  quality  of  crop,  in 
ear  and  stalk,  than  they  used  to  grow.  In  the  last 
few  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  and  use  of  silos  in  the  State.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  a  large  percentage  of  its  corn  crop  is  fed  as  silage 
to  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  with  good  results  to  the  live¬ 
stock  and  the  soil. 

AT  RECENT  meetings  we  have  heard  much  said 
about  improving  type  in  dairy  cattle.  The 
showyards  and  some  other  agencies  have  set  up  type 
standards.  A  very  small  percentage  of  cattle  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  these  useful  but  arbitrary  standards, 
which  affect  the  prices  of  purebreds  sold  publicly  or 
privately.  It  is  well  known  that  thousands  of  the 
highest-producing  cows,  as  well  as  thousands  of  the 
most  useful  breeding  cows,  would  be  hopelessly  out¬ 
classed  in  the  show  ring.  They  would  he  "off  in 
type”  or  deficient  in  points  called  for  by  the  stand¬ 
ards.  If  breeders  emphasize  utility  alone  in  im¬ 
proving  their  herds,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  con¬ 
spicuously  strong  in  the  show  yards,  and  for  this 
reason  their  surplus  stock  is  likely  to  command  com¬ 
paratively  low  prices.  If  they  concentrate  on  show 
type  alone,  many  of  their  animals  will  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  or  only  fair  as  producers,  for  it  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  difficult  to  breed  large  numbers  of  cattle  that 
can  win  prominently  at  the  shows,  and  also  make 
exceptional  milk  records.  For  years  a  common  pro¬ 
cedure  in  purebred  dairy  herds  has  been  to  use  the 
best  producing  cows  available  as  a  foundation  fox 
type  improvement,  the  prime  object  being  to  im- 
prove  type  and  at  the  same  time  retain  high-produc¬ 
ing  ability.  Since  many  foundation  cows  are  off  in 
type?  progress  in  individual  hei’ds  has  been  slow,  but 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  it  has  been  marked.  Some 
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breeders  have  begun  to  pursue  a  different  course. 
They  select  from  each  year’s  heifer  crop  the  best 
individuals,  from  a  type  standpoint,  and  then  grow 
out  and  develop  them  as  producers,  and  be  content 
if  they  never  make  exceptional  records.  Since  lead¬ 
ing  breeders  are  now  pursuing  at  least  two  different 
paths  toward  the  same  goal,  the  rate  of  progress 
in  improving  both  type  and  production  should 
increase. 

* 

DELAWARE  doesn’t  rank  high  in  swine*  popula¬ 
tion,  but  a  farmer  in  that  State  has  hit  upon  a 
growing  and  fattening  feed  for  pigs  that  may  be 
worth  adopting  in  many  other  regions.  Every  year 
be  grows  Soy  beans  and  potatoes,  and  feeds  a  bunch 
of  pigs.  He  cooks  Soy  beans  and  cull  potatoes  to¬ 
gether,  mixing  about  4  lbs.  of  potatoes  with  a  pound 
of  beans.  The  protein  in  the  beans  balances  the 
starch  in  the  potatoes.  In  some  years,  when  pota¬ 
toes  are  cheap,  he  converts  his  entire  crop  into 
pork.  From  425  to  450  lbs.  of  potatoes  are  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  100  lbs.  of  corn.  Raw  potatoes 
are  worth  about  00  per  cent  less  than  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes  for  hogs. 

‘k 

A  COMMON  criticism  of  farm  life  is  that  wife 
and  children  must  give  their  help  iu  the  daily 
work.  Comparing  this  work  with  town  and  city 
workmen,  we  are  reminded  that  they  hold  their  jobs 
without  the  need  of  family  help.  When,  however, 
we  study  government  bulletins  on  women’s  work, 
we  find  the  number  of  wage-earning  women  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  and  also  the  number  of  working 
women  who  are  or  have  been  married.  Says  a. recent 
government  bulletin : 

One  of  the  greatest  differences  between  the  old  and 
new  order  for  wage-earning  women  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  marriage  fails  to  bring  to  women  the 
economic  security  considered  formerly  to  be  one  of  its 
chief  advantages.  Nowadays,  marriage  may  bring  new 
financial  responsibilities  for  wife  as  well  as  for  hus¬ 
band.  Since  able  and  deserving  men  in  large  numbers 
cannot  earn  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  family,  a 
money  contribution  from  the  woman,  as  well  as  from 
the  man,  is  a  necessity.  Consequently, .  there  is  this 
great  difference  from  conditions  a  generation  or  so  ago  : 
That  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  living  in  cities 
depend  largely  upon  the  earnings  of  women,  and  that 
in  many  homes  the  entire  income  is  earned  by  wife  or 
daughters.  ,  .  „ 

Some  of  the  data  collected  on  women’s  share  m  fami¬ 
ly  support  suggest  that  sons  do  not  assume  equal  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  daughters  toward  the  parental  home. 
Whether  this  is  because  daughters  assume  responsibili¬ 
ties  more  willingly  than  do  sons  toward  dependents  to 
which  the  younger  generation  falls  heir,  or  whether  it 
is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  no  choice,  the  daughters 
being  at  home  and  the  sons  not,  cannot  be  said. 

It  may  be  considered  common  knowledge  that  sons 
do  not  forego  marriage  and  careers  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  daughters  remain  at  home  because  of  the 
needs  of  parents  or  younger  sisters  and  brothers. 

One  point  to  be  remembered  on  the  farm  is  that 
the  family  help  is  united  to  keep  a  family  business 
going,  and  to  maintain  not  only  home,  but  property. 
Furthermore,  the  family  is  held  together  by  it.  In 
the  ease  of  a  city  workman,  the  wife  who  goes  out 
to  work  must  often  leave  babies  at  a  day  nursery, 
and  allow  older  children  to  roam  the  streets  out  of 
school  hours.  The  farm  income  procured  by  fami¬ 
ly  labor  and  self-denial  may  seem  small  compared 
with  the  city  income  earned  by  husband  and  wife, 
but  food,  shelter  and  property  are  there,  and  the 
opportunities  for  a  healthful  home  life  immeasur¬ 
ably  greater.  The  farm  family  must  all  work  to¬ 
gether,  to  ‘‘make  things  go,”  but  the  wages  earned 
by  a  city  workman’s  wife  may,  for  months  at  a 
time,  represent  the  only  weapon  against  absolute 
penury. 

* 

WINTER  has  been  bearing  on  severely  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  snow  has  blocked 
roads  and  railroads,  but  much  of  the  East  below 
the  latitude  of  New  York  has  been  unduly  mild.  A 
friend  in  Pennsylvania  sends  us  the  following  which 
shows  that  the  fruit  grower  must  be  ready  to  get 
out  his  spray  apparatus  almost  any  time : 

The  warm  weather  around  the  first  of  the  year  made 
it  necessary  to  spray  the  peaches  in  the  orchard,  since 
the  buds  were  beginning  to  swell.  The  peach  buds  have 
enlarged  considerably  over  much  of  the  State,  although 
not  dangerously  so,  except  that  their  blooming  time  is 
made  that  much  closer  and  premature  blooming  in  the 
Spring  may  occur  with  a  fairly  limited  period  of  warm 
weather.  The  spraying  at  this  time  of  the  year  requires 
careful  timing  so  that  the  air  is  not  too  cold,  yet  the 
ground  should  be  pretty  well  frozen  so  that  the  sprayer 
can  be  hauled  about  without  danger  of  losing  it  m 
the  mud. 

* 

THE  term  “grasshopper  mouse”  sounds  about  as 
absurd  as  the  imaginary  rliinocer-ostrich,  but 
this  creature  is  a  common  rodent  of  our  Western 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  unlike  many  field 
mice,  is  beneficial  to  man.  Charles  G.  Sperry,  of 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  has  made  a  detailed 
report  on  the  food  of  the  genus  as  determined  from 


laboratory  examination  of  the  contents  of  90  stom¬ 
achs  of  the  mice  collected  in  13  States  in  every  month 
of  the  year.  More  than  half  of  the  food  of  these 
mice  was  found  to  consist  of  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
caterpillars  and  moths,  and  about  a  fifth  was  beetles. 
Insect  food  was  four-fifths  of  the  total.  Cultivated 
grains  were  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  food,  and, 
as  it  consisted  mostly  of  wheat  eaten  in  July,  it  was 
probably  waste.  The  conclusion  is  that  grasshopper 
mice  are  practically  harmless  in  the  usual  ways  in 
which  other  small  rodents  destroy  crops,  forage 
trees,  fruits  or  man’s  personal  property.  They  con¬ 
sume  great  numbers  of  many  destructive  insects  and 
of  small  animals  that  are  not  ordinarily  reached  or 
held  in  check  by  birds  or  other  animals.  Their  de¬ 
struction  of  other  small  rodents,  especially  the  young, 
undoubtedly  tends  to  serve  as  a  check  on  overabun¬ 
dance  of  many  harmful  species. 

5k 

ABOUT  half  of  our  yearly  exports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  goes  to  Europe,  and  nearly  half  of  this  is 
through  northern  ports.  New  York  alone  sends 
nearly  $900,000,000.  In  shipments  from  southern 
ports,  Galveston  leads,  with  $550,000,000,  and  New 
Orleans  is  next,  $270,000,000.  European  shipments 
from  the  Pacific  coast  have  increased  greatly  within 
15  years.  In  1928  San  Francisco  shipments  amounted 
to  $69,900,000;  Los  Angeles,  $42,900,000;  State  of 
Washington,  $46,900,000;  Oregon,  $31,300,000. 

5k 

THE  onion  and  cabbage  markets  are  working  out 
a  little  better  than  seemed  likely  early  in  the 
season.  Much  of  the  surplus  was  in  western  onions 
and  these  have  not  been  keeping  very  well  in  stor¬ 
age,  especially  the  onions  of  the  Spanish  type.  These 
show  a  great  deal  of  shrinkage  and  the  indicated 
shipments  to  come  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
are  below  early  estimates.  Western  onions  tended 
upward  in  price  after  the  holidays  and  there  was 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  price  level  of  eastern 
stock  in  some  sections.  Cold  weather  injured  the 
new  Texas  crop  to  some  extent  and  may  result  in 
delaying  the  shipping  season  long  enough  to  favor 
the  clearing  out  of  the  northern  holdings.  Cabbage 
prices  have  advanced  about  $5  per  ton  during  the 
first  half  of  January  and  the  general  level  was  only 
about  20  per  cent  below  that  of  a  year  ago  when  a 
light  crop  had  resulted  in  some  scarcity  of  good 
northern  cabbage.  Compared  with  two  years  ago, 
present  prices  are  fairly  high,  with  bulk  cabbage 
selling  above  $30  per  ton  in  Western  and  Central 
New  York  and  up  to  $40  in  some  of  the  consuming 
markets. 

5k 

IN  A  speech  delivered  at  Harvard  University  re¬ 
cently  Prof.  T.  H.  Briggs  of  Teachers’  College, 
New  York,  asserted  that  such  is  the  inefficiency  with 
which  American  high  schools  are  administered,  even 
with  the  highly  vaunted  modern  techniques,  that 
“States  attorneys  in  most  communities  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  presenting  indictments  against  educational 
authorities  for  malfeasance  and  misappropriation  of 
public  funds.” 

“Education  as  an  investment,”  he  asserted,  “has  failed 
to  pay  dividends.  The  taxpayer  has  been  shamefully 
imposed  upon  by  school  officials  and  school  boards 
which  fail  to  show  results  for  huge  expenditures  of  pub¬ 
lic  money.  After  four  years  of  work  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  have  neither  culture  nor  preparation  for  life.  Stick¬ 
ing  close  to  the  antiquated,  traditional  curriculum,  edu¬ 
cators  wastefully  attempt  to  make  academic  scholars 
of  all.” 

If  such  charges  as  these  were  made  against  small 
rural  schools  a  good  many  educators  would  use  them 
as  an  argument  for  consolidation,  but  Prof.  Briggs 
was  referring  specifically  to  the  larger  high  schools, 
and  his  views  are  not  flattering  to  their  administra¬ 
tion  or  results. 


Brevities 

Nkw  Yokk  State  makes  10,000,000  lbs.  of  soft  cream 
cheese  annually. 

A  new  process  makes  mirrors  with  melted  tin  in¬ 
stead  of  quicksilver. 

A  railroad  ticket  seven  feet  long  was  recently  sold 
to  a  New  York  man,  who  is  making  a  business  trip  cov¬ 
ering  35  cities. 

New  Jersey  has  more  mileage  of  improved  roads 
for  the  population  than  any  other  State.  There  are 
8,148  miles  surfaced. 

This  country  bought  5,851,902  tons  of  fertilizer  in 
1929.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year, 
and  the  highest  on  record. 

Canada  is  importing  eggs  from  this  country  and  but¬ 
ter  from  New  Zealand,  it  being  their  season  of  low 
production  for  both  of  these  foods. 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  made  14,- 
383,000  lbs.  of  butter  during  11  months  of  1929,  or  one- 
third  more  than  for  the  same  period  in  the  preceding 

year. 


The  Roar  of  Water  Hushed 

ON  MONDAY  night  of  last  week,  Republican  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Legislature  introduced  a  hill  pro¬ 
viding  for  development  of  hydro-electric  power  on 
ihe  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  next  day  Governor 
Roosevelt  accepted  the  bill  as  satisfactory.  The  bill 
creates  a  commission,  the  members  of  which  are  to 
he  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  the  ^development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water 
power,  and  the  sale  of  electricity  to  consumers  on 
the  contract  plan  to  distributing  agencies.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  directed  to  report  a  plan  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  its  approval  or  rejection.  If  the  plan  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  provision  is  made  for  a  permanent  trustee 
to  put  the  plan  in  operation. 

The  plan  for  the  development  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  has  been  a  subject  of  political  controversy  for 
20  years  or  more.  For  several  years  it  has  become 
quite  absorbing.  The  Republicans  in  control  of  the 
Legislature  preferred  to  contract  for  the  development 
of  the  power  and  the  distribution  of  it  by  private 
capital  under  State  regulation.  The  Democrats  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  State  jtself  borrow  the  money  either 
direct  or  through  a  State  commission  to  create  the 
machinery  and  the  electric  current,  and  contract  for 
the  distribution  through  companies  financed  by  pri¬ 
vate  capital.  A  considerable  amount  of  energy  has 
been  expended  in  eloquence  over  the  “sacred”  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  but  both  sides  are  satisfied  now,  and 
no  fundamental  principle  seems  to  have  gone  to 
smash  in  the  collapse  of  the  controversy.  Governor 
Smith  found  hydro-electric  power  a  useful  political 
subject  for  several  years.  He  sold  it  to  many  people 
who  came  to  believe  that  if  the  State  was  authorized 
to  go  ahead  with  the  project  on  its  own  account, 
every  country  house  in  the  State  would  promptly  be 
lighted  by  electricity  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  that 
electric  power  would  be  supplied  on  equally  easy 
terms  to  the  factories  and  farms  of  the  whole  State. 
Much  of  the  same  line  of  argument  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  last  year  by  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
his  associates. 

The  use  of  water  power  to  develop  electric  light 
and  power  and  the  distribution  of  it  is  a  proper 
concern  of  the  State.  No  one  opposes  it.  The  only 
question  involved  during  the  years  of  dispute  is 
whether  politicians  would  do  the  work  better  and 
cheaper  in  the  name  of  the  State  with  the  money 
of  the  State  than  other  men  would  do  it  in  the  name 
of  their  corporations  with  their  own  money  under 
State  regulations.  To  say  that  the  work  would  be 
out  of  politics  in  either  case  is  a  fiction.  Every¬ 
thing  that  the  State  does  directly  or  indirectly  is  in 
politics.  The  State  could  borrow  the  money  for  the 
work  cheaper  than  corporations.  This  makes  a 
saving  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  plan.  Corpora¬ 
tions  execute  work  more  efficiently  and  economically, 
and  more  promptly  than  the  State.  This  is  a  much 
bigger  saving  in  favor  of  the  Republican  leaders’ 
plan.  Most  of  us  have  had  the  feeling  in  our  early 
lives  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  having  public  service  performed  by  the  State, 
but  we  got  a  shock  when  the  Federal  government 
ran  the  railroads  during  the  World  War,  and  we 
have  daily  observation  of  the  inefficiency  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  State  in  practically  every  business 
problem  it  undertakes.  Calvin  Coolidge  analyzed 
the  reasons  more  clearly  than  any  other  public  of¬ 
ficial.  The  State,  he  said,  had  no  power  or  magic  in 
itself  to  do  business.  At  best  it  must  employ  the 
same  class  of  men  for  the  work  that  private  capital 
would  employ,  and  the  incentive  of  gain  urges  the 
private  capitalist  to  greater  effort  and  economies 
than  the  State  can  inspire  in  its  servants.  There 
are  loopholes  in  both  plans,  but  in  either  plan  the 
power  of  the  State  is  supreme  and  if  it  does  its  full 
duty  it  can  protect  the  consumers  of  light  and 
power  currents  in  oixe  case  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

It  is  only  when  the  State  through  its  elected  officials 
neglects  its  duty  that  either  plan  fails  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Governor  and  espe¬ 
cially  some  of  his  friends  have  a  schoolboy  way  of 
claiming  credit  and  triumph  for  every  proposal  that 
is  adopted,  and  the  rule  has  been  promptly  followed 
in  this  case.  Others  find  nothing  in  the  terms  or  in¬ 
tention  of  the  bill  to  limit  the  commission  to  the 
Governor’s  plan.  It  does  give  him  the  appointment 
of  the  commission  which  is  expected  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  the  examination  of  all  plans  and  conditions, 
with  the  duty  of  developing  and  recommending  a 
plan  which  in  the  opinion  of  its  unbiased  judg¬ 
ment  will  best  serve  the  people  of  the  State.  To 
limit  the  commission  to  one  plan  would  defeat  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  send  the  commission 
en  a  joy  ride  around  a  circle.  A  competent  com¬ 
mission  could  hardly  be  induced  to  assume  any  such 
role.  The  Legislature  has  properly  reserved  the 
right  to  approve  or  reject  the  plan.  This  brings  the 
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whole  subject  out  in  the  open.  It  should  i*esult  in 
the  appointment  of  a  competent,  unprejudiced  com¬ 
mission,  and  a  well-considered  plan,  followed  by  a 
fair  consideration  of  its  merits  by  the  Legislature. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  not  be  wise  for  any  house¬ 
wife  to  throw  out  the  kerosene  lamp  or  to  neglect 
the  annual  tallow  dip.  Neither  will  it  be  safe  for 
the  farmer  to  plug  the  gas  engine  or  dispose  of  old 
Dobbin.  Electric  light  and  power  on  the  back-hills 
farm  at  bargain  prices  will  yet  be  a  hopeful  dream 
when  the  power  controversy  and  the  ambitions 
which  created  it  have  passed-  into  history. 
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best  women  in  Orange  County,  drawn  from  every  barn- 
let  and  city  within  her  boundaries. 

Orange  County  is  within  two  hours  of  New  York 
City  by  auto.  It  has  a.  wonderful  future  and  many 
farsighted  people  are  taking  steps  to  profit  by  it. 

THOMAS  PENIXEU,. 


George  W.  Kerr 

GEORGE  W.  KERR,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Jan.  14,  was  for  22  years 
manager  of  W.  A.  Burpee  Company’s  Fordhook 
Farms,  trial  grounds  and  show  gardens  near  that 
place.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  months.  His 
work  as  a  breeder  of  new  varieties  of  sweet  peas, 
Dahlias  and  Gladioli  is  widely  known.  Several  years 
age  he  was  president  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society  of 
America,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  Dahlia 
Society.  Visitors  to  Fordhook  Farms  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  and  talking  with  this  good  and 
useful  man  will  long  remember  him.  He  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  florieultural  wealth 
and  literature  of  his  time.  Mr.  Kerr  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  daughter. 


December  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
hundred  pounds  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  deal¬ 
ers  reporting  for  December  are  as  follows: 

Little  Falls  Dairy  Co .  2.85 

Fort  Plain  Milk  Co .  2.90 

Unity,  Buffalo  .  2.69 

Sheffield  Producers  . $2.72 

Callicoon  Co-op.  Assn .  2.72 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2!39 

The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  6c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.60. 


A  Land  of  Cultured  Farm  Homes 

IN  AN  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January 
12,  Thomas  Pendell,  si  former  newspaper  man 
and  now  a  successful  dairyman,  refers  seriously  to  a 
previous  more  or  less  facetious  correspondent  in  the 
Times  and  writes  an  eloquent  and  merited  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Orange  County  and  its  farms.  In  part,  he 
said : 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  Orange 
County  farmer  can  truthfully  be  pictured  as  a  back¬ 
woodsman.  His  offspring  will  be  found  in  the  leading 
colleges  and  he  and  his  wife  know  their  way  around 
the  metropolis,  and  these  families  possess  as  good  a 
knowledge  of  general  subjects  as  the  people  who  live  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  Go  into  a  score  of  Granges  in  Orange 
County  or  visit  the  Farm  Bureau  and  allied  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  you  will  discover  hundreds  of  people  who 
will  class  high  with  those  in  any  country,  and  thousands 
of  these  are  proving  every  day  that  they  have  brains 
enough  and  muscle  and  health  enough  to  make  an 
Orange  County  farm  pay  good  profits. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  proud  of  it.  I  own  a  dairy  farm 
and  it  pays  a  profit  of  over  $5,000  a  year.  I  do  not 
personally  do  a  stroke  of  labor  on  it.  The  Times 
should  stop  printing  alleged  humor  which  holds  this 
territory  up  as  a  starve-to-death,  God-forsaken  bailiwick 
given  over  to  poverty  and  desolation. 

We,  the  people  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  believe — in 
fact,  we  know — that  we  inhabit  and  enjoy  the  most 
favorable  terrain  on  the  face  of  God’s  beautiful  earth. 
We  have  here  every  element  and  feature  that  makes 
life  worth  while.  Our  county  reaches  from  the  lordly 
Hudson  on  the  east  to  the  Delaware  River  on  the  west, 
and  the  intervening  plains  and  hills  and  valleys  are  the 
best  place  to  live  in  the  whole  country.  The  altitude  is 
perfect  for  health  and  pure  air ;  sparkling  streams, 
crystal  lakes,  mountain  springs  and  wells,  give  us  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  best  water.  The  land  is  of  a 
clay  loam  splendidly  adapted  to  the  production  of  all 
crops  in  this  latitude.  The  beautiful  city  of  New¬ 
burgh  lies  on  our  eastern  border.  Port  Jervis,  a  thriv¬ 
ing  industrial  city,  has  reared  itself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  at  the  extreme  west.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  county  is  the  beautiful  city  of  Middletown,  and 
Goshen,  the  county  seat  and  home  of  the  American  trot¬ 
ting  horse,  is  located  five  miles  from  Middletown.  Scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  county  are  the  most  delightful 
villages  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  many  of  them  in¬ 
corporated  and  having  their  own  fire  departments,  wa¬ 
ter  systems,  public  libraries  and  up-to-date  appurte¬ 
nances  of  the  prosperous  community. 

In  this  county  we  have  350  miles  of  superb  State 
highway.  The  whole  county  is  crisscrossed  by  cement 
roads  that  reach  every  hamlet. 

Orange  County’s  farm  land  is  devoted  very  largely  to 
the  production  of  milk.  The  upland  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  hay  and  grain,  and  the  lower  reaches  grow  wild 
hay  in  abundance  for  pasture.  A  100-acre  farm  in 
Orange  County  will  support  more  stock  than  a  like 
area  most  anywhere  else  in  the  nation.  Orange  County’s 
chief  asset  is,  nevertheless,  the  quality  of  its  people. 
Strangers  are  astounded  to  discover  that  we  have  in 
our  midst  scores  of  active  organizations  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  public  good.  The  automobile  has  inter¬ 
mingled  the  people  of  this  whole  territory.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this,  sentence  it  is  only  necessary  "to  point  out 
that  the  little  village  of  Washingtonville,  with  a  popu- 
laion  of  600.  boasts  of  the  most  successful  woman’s 
club  in  the  State.  It  has  a  membership  of  250  of  the 


The  Apple  Outlook 

Some  improvement  appears  in  the  apple  market  in 
the  shape  of  slight  advance  in  price  in  eastern  and 
northwestern  producing  sections.  But  the  gains  were 
not  so  much  as  were  hoped  for.  There  are  still  many 
apples  of  low  grade  offered  for  sale. 

The  apple  export  trade  has  been  disappointing  on  the 
whole,  although  good  prices  prevailed  in  British  mar¬ 
kets  around  the  first  of  the  year,  with  some  varieties 
selling  as  high  as  $10  a  barrel  for  the  best  lots.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  fruit  has  sold  in  foreign 
markets  at  costs  too  low  to  show  a  profit.  Canadian 
apples  have  been  shipped  to  England  in  laige  quantities 
and  they  tended  to  keep  down  the  prices.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Canadian  apple  production  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  large  percentage  exported,  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  crop.  Exports  from  the  United  States 
seldom  exceed  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  market  crop.  A 
full  crop  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  principal  eastern  apple 
exporting  province,  means  a  large  proportional  increase 
in  supply  of  barreled  apples  in  British  markets. 

The  competition  of  Canada  is  important  during  sea¬ 
sons  of  full  production,  but  in  the  long  run  the  apple 
output  of  Canada  shows  no  definite  tendency  to  increase 
despite  the  large  export  surplus  this  season.  Com- 
^mercial  production  in  the  Dominion  during  recent  years 
averages  no  greater  than  in  1922  and  1923  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  in  those  years  were  larger  than  during  the  aver¬ 
age  of  recent  seasons.  Gains  in  British  Columbia  have 
been  offset  by  decreases  in  most  other  sections.  Num¬ 
ber  of  bearing  apple  trees  decreased  between  the  census 
years  of  1911  and  1921.  Sales  of  apple  trees  by  Ca¬ 
nadian  nurserymen  in  recent  years,  so  far  as  reports  are 
available,  show  only  moderate  gains.  The  varieties  sold 
include  the  McIntosh.  Jonathan,  Gravenstein  and  Bald¬ 
win.  The  two  kinds  last  named  are  favorite  varieties  in 
the  eastern  provinces. 

The  great  development  of  North  American  apple  ex- 
ports  since  the  early  20's  has  been  mostly  from  the 
United  States  and  especially  from  the*  Pacific  North¬ 
western  States,  although  the  Canadian  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  has  made  rapid  gains.  At  least  nine-tenths  of 
Canadian  exports  usually  go  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  Canadian  apple  trade  with 
the  United  States,  more  apples  are  received  from  the 
United  States  than  are  shipped  from  Canada  to  this 
country,  although  the  boxed  McIntosh  and  the  Nova 
Scotia  Gravensteins  are  often  a  feature  in  some  eastern 
markets.  With  the  large  crops  of  apples  expected  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  it  is  likely  that  exports 
tiorn.  the  United  States  will  meet  rather  severe  com- 
petition  this  Spring  and  many  exporters  are  making 
plans  to  round  up  the  season  early. 

Carlot  sales  of  best  grade  Baldwins  in  Western  New 
York  are  very  few,  but  prices  have  advanced  a  few  cents 
per  bus  he].  Rhode  Island  Greenings  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices  in  nearly  all  markets.  Apple  shipments 
have  been  almost  as  heavy  as  at  this  time  last  year, 
owing  to  activity  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  apples  in  cold  storage  are  moderate  and  no  rea¬ 
son  appears  why  the  market  should  not  at  least  be  we]} 
sustained  at  present  levels.  B  F 


Northeastern  Ohio  Farm  News 

Regardless  of  the  unusual  weather  conditions  wheat, 
looks  good.  In  tact  one  farmer  of  long  experience  said 
that  it  looked  better,  for  this  time  of  year,  than  he 
had  seen  it  for  years.  It  is  feared  that  the  fruit  crop 
may  have  been  injured  by  the  sheet  of  ice  on  the  trees 
on,  at  least,  two  occasions  so  far  this  Winter 

1  he  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  that  we  have  had 
lecently,  is  bound  to  injure  the  unmulched  strawberry 
patch  and  rail-planted  perennials.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  give  them  some  protection. 

An  ^  unusually  large  number  of  birds  have  been  re¬ 
ported  this  Winter,  and  robins  are  frequently  seen  in 
some  sections.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  mild 
W  inter  and  an  early  Spring. 

he  man  who  has  a  surplus  of  apples  stored  away 
tins  Winter  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them, 
a*  jrs>  are  making  inquiries  of  the  fruit  growers 
and  find  it  difficult  to  secure  enough  for  their  trade. 
Baldwins  are  selling  at  some  stores  for  five  pounds  for 
-6  Home-grown  potatoes  are  advertised  at  $1.95 

per  60-lb.  bushel.  F  s  H 


From  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

A  January  thaw  arrived  with  the  New  Year.  It  was 
quite  welcome  after  the  sleet  which  made  the  icy  roads 
the  previous  week,  although  it  brought  mud  on  the  back 
roads  we  preferred  that  to  dangerous  ice.  The  mail 
carriers  were  unable  to  cover  the  routes  on  back  roads 
m  various  parts  of  the  county.  In  some  instances 
farmers  living  on  back  roads  met  the  carrier  at  the 
junctions  where  their  roads  met  the  State  roads,  and 
thereby  saved  the  carrier  the  muddy  trip. 

We  still  remember  a  carrier  in  our  county,  a  farmer, 
who  covered  his  route  several  times  afoot,  with  the 
mail  bag^s  slung  over  his  back,  when  it  was  unfit 
weather  for  either  man  or  beast  to  be  traveling;  and  an¬ 
other  carrier  only  a.  supply,”  who  made  his  trips  sev¬ 
eral  times  with  a  sleigh,  a  pair  of  horses,  an  assistant, 
and  two  big  snow-shovels  ( which  were  essential  tools), 
and  he  reached  the  end  of  his  route  in  time  to  get  a 
hot  meal,  'hitch  up  a  fresh  pair  of  horses,  get  a 
new  assistant  to  shovel,  and  commence  another  trip*; 
for  it  was  a  24-hour  trip  that  he  had 'Shoveled  through. 
These  are  just  instances  where  farmer  boys  “make 
good.” 

Some  farmers  have  butchered  their  beef  cows ;  others 
will  do  so  in  a  short  time ;  43c  a  pound  was  the  price 
they  sold  the  quarters  for  to  neighbors,  in  one  part  of 
the  county,  and  14c  a  pound  in  another  section. 

The  Historical  Society  of  the  county  has  noted  in 
their  quarterly  bulletin  that  the  first  animal  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  an  airplane  from  one  country  to  another 
country  was  a  flying  bull  of  North  Chatham,  named 
Prince  Royal.  He  was  transported  to  the  Canadian 
Royal  Show  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

A  Columbia  County  farmer  has  offered  a  Cheviot 
ewe  lamb  to  be  awarded  some  Columbia  County  4-H 
boy  or  girl.  Basis  of  award  not  yet  decided,  but  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  on  general  club  work,  and  exhibits  at  the 
county  fairs.  The  gift  is  made  to  interest  county 
boys  or  girls  m  animal  husbandry,  particularly  sheep 
raising,  E,  At  H 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  New  York 

“The  snow  sheet  covers  field  and  brook, 


’Tis  like  the  first 


page  of  Life’s  book.” 

me  to  rise  and  advance  alone.  Flocks.  of 
my  kind,  the  property  of  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  are  allowed  to  graze  during  the 
whole  year  on  the  elevated  pastures,  and 
are  driven  'to  the  'huts  only  at  shearing 
time.  It  is  only  when  I  have  been 
brought  to  the  huts  very  young  that  I  am 
contented  to  live  without  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  flock;  then  I  become  very 
tame.  Can  you  guess  what  I  am? — 
Sent  by  Louise  Moser,  (15),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Drawn  by  Deli  Hirsimaki  (IS),  Ohio 

Winter  Sunset 

Spring  underfoot 
Alas,  is  dead, 

But  God  has  put 
Spring  overhead. 

The  field  is  plowed, 

I  smell  the  rose. 

As  cloud  on  cloud, 

The  color  goes. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  riddle  was 
“ice”  and  to  the  enigma  was  “chickadee.” 
The  poem  “Christmas  Bells”  printed 
last  month,  was  “sent,” — not  “written 
by,”  Antoinette  Enick,  Pennsylvania. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  dn  powder  but  not  in  dust, 
My  second  in  desire  but  not  in  lust, 
My  third  is  in  false  but  not  in  true, 
My  fourth  is  in  ancient  but  not  in  new, 


My  fifth  is  in  protect  but  not  in  defend, 
My  sixth  is  in  transmit,  but  not  in  send, 
My  seventh  is  in  there  and  also  in  here, 
My  whole  is  our  greeting  to  new  friends 
this  year. 

— Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15), 
West  Virginia. 


My  first  is  in  auto  but  not  in  coupe 
My  second  in  porch  but  not  in  stoop, 

My  third  in  platinum,  but  not  in  lead, 
My  fourth  is  in  ice,  but  not  in  sled, 

My  fifth  is  in  rise  but  not  in  make, 

My  sixth  is  in  mountain  but  not  in  lake, 
My  seventh  in  history,  but  not  in  age. 
My  whole,  indispensable  to  Our  Page. 

— Sent  by  Carl  Ratsch  (15), 
New  York. 


Riddles 

Twenty  rooms  in  a  house  of  gold, 
And  in  each  room  are  princes  bold, 
Rooms,  princes,  house  of  gold, 

AH  must  face  the  dragon. 

— Written  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York. 


I  am  a  fruit,  my  shape  is  round, 

I  grow  on  a  tree,  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
You  take  off  my  peel,  put  me  in  your 
mouth, 

I’m  good  for  sick  folk,  I  live  in  the  South. 
— Written  by  Edna  Schlosser  (14), 
Pennsylvania. 


“Say.  the  jokes  in  that  last  issue  were 
terrible.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  threw  a  lot  of  the 
rejected  ones  in  the  stove  and  the  fire 
just  roared.” — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly 
(16),  New  York. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  World  War  the 
officer  in  charge  of  a  British  post,  deep 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  received  a  wire¬ 
less  message  from  his  chief : 

“War  declared.  Arrest  all  enemy  aliens 
in  your  district.” 

A  few  days  later  the  chief  received  this 
communication  : 

“Have  arrested  seven  Germans,  three 


Belgians,  four  Spaniards,  five  Frenchmen, 
a  couple  of  Swedes,  an  Argentine  and  an 
American.  Please  inform  me  with  whom 
we  are  at  war.” — Sent  by  Ennis  Canfield 
(14),  New  York; 


“Why,  this  lion  is  tame !  He’ll  eat 
right  off  your  hand !” 

“Yeah,  an’  he'll  eat  off  your  leg,  too.” 
—Sent  by  Antoinette  Enick,  (16),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Snow  (13),  Connecticut 

Nearly  all  last  week  it  was  stormy, 
either  raining  or  snowing.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  has  been  down  to  zero,  but  this 
week  it  has  been  very  much  warmer.  It 
rained  all  day  Sunday,  and  today,  Mon¬ 
day,  it  is  snowing.  The  paths,  driveways, 
and  the  barnyard  are  covered  with  ice, 
and  now,  the  snow  having  covered  the 
ice  it  is  quite  hard  for  birds  to  find  any¬ 
thing  to  eat.  It  is  quite  slippery. 

The  snowbirds  or  juncoes.  are  here. 
This  morning  they  were  out  in  front  of 
our  kitchen  window.  Mother  and  I  were 
watching  them.  There  is  always  plenty 
of  food  for  the  birds  around  our  home, 
as  we  have  a  great  many  chickens.  IN  hen 
the  snow  is  deep,  and  the  chickens  are 
shut  in,  the  snow  birds  will  fly  right 
through  the  chicken  wire  and  go  inside 
where  there  is  plenty  of  grain.  The 
chickens  do  not  seem  to  mind  their 
visitors.  —  From  Janet  Ingersoll  (14), 
New  York. 


Peter  Castalde  Writes  Again 


And  in  between 

The  East  and  West 
A  grassy  green 
Is  manifest. 

And  now  the  hill 
Is  dark  indeed 
As  vapors  fill  . 

The  upper  mead. 

The  twilight  flows 
Beyond  the  bank 
Where  shimmer  does 
So  lately  drank 

The  water  grieves 
The  air  is  wet, 

I  search  the  leaves 
For  violet. 

— Virginia  Moore  in  Yale  Review. 

Sent  by  Grace  Cullis, 

Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Mary  L.  Patterson, 

Nova  Scotia 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  What  Am 
I?  puzzle  was  “Cat.”  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing,  that  the  cat  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  fully  domesticated,  yet  it 
never  reverts  to  the  wild.  It  has  no  wild 
ancestors  that  can  be  fully  agreed  upon 
by  scientists.  There  is  mystery  for  you, 
and  it  looks  from  the  eye,  is  sensed  from 
the  manners  of  the  tiniest  kitten.  Our 
next  puzzle  comes  from  a  Pennsylvania 
contributor. 

I  am  a  cud-chewing  animal  of  the 
camel  tribe,  a  native  of  the  Andes,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  mountains  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  ‘  and  so  closely  resembling  the 
llama  that  by  some  I  am  regarded  rather 
as  a  smaller  variety  than  as  a  distinct 
species.  I  have  been  domesticated,  but 
remain  also  in  the  wild  state.  In  form 
and  in  size  I  seem  to  approach  the  sheep, 
but  have  a  longer  neck  and  more  elegant 
head.  I  carry  my  long  neck  erect,  and 
my  ordinary  pace  is  a  bounding  canter. 
My  eyes  are  very  large  and  beautiful. 
But  I  am  valued  for  my  long  silky  wool, 
which  is  straighten  than  that  of  the  sheep, 
and  very  strong.  It  grows  six  to  eight 
inches  in  a  year,  and  if  left  on  several 
years  frequently  attains  20  inches,  some¬ 
times  30  inches.  My  wool  is  woven  into 
fabrics  of  great  beauty,  all  known  by  my 
name,  and  used  for  shavls,  coat  linings 
and  umbrellas. 

In  the  wild  state,  I  am  very  shy  and 
vigilant.  If  I  am  separated  from  the 
others,  I  throw  myself  on  the  ground  and 
neither  kindness  nor  severity  will  induce 


Dratvn  by  Elspeth  Field  (10),  New  York 


All  Three  of  Us 

Dear  Readers :  I  am  sending  a  photo 
of  my  brother  and  me  with  our  horse, 
which  was  taken  two  years  ago..  I  would 
like  to  have  somebody  write  me. — Eliza¬ 
beth  Callender  (12),  New  Hampshire. 


In  Graduation  Dress 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  a  picture 
of  myself  in  my  graduation  dress.  Hope 
you  all  think  I  am  funny  looking,  same 
as  I  do.  Have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
five  years.  Hoping  to  hear  from  some  of 
you,  I  am,  —  Louise  B.  Moser  (15), 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  believe  I  am 
already  introduced  to  you,  so  we  shall 
dispense  with  all  formalities.  Our  friend 
Iva  Unger  said  that  you  might  be  inte¬ 
rested  in  my  daily  life.  I  don’t  agree,  but 
shall  tell  some  thing  of  this  region. 

If  you  should  look  on  your  map  of 
Europe  you  find  that  near  the  place  where 
France, 'Germany,  and  Switzerland  bound 
on  each  other,  is  the  city  of  Basle,  Swit¬ 
zerland.  A  little  farther  down  the  Rhine 
and  a  slight  way  in.  is  the  old  German 
city  of  Freiburg.  I  live  . exactly  30  kilo¬ 
meters  from  both  cities  in  the  village  of 
Schliengen. 

Schliengen,  itself,  lies  in  that  part  of 
Baden  known  as  Markgrafterland,  a  sec¬ 
tion  famous  for  its  wine.  Near  us  is  the 
town  of  Badenweiler  where  the  last  Gross- 
lierzog  of  Baden  died.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  a  Grossherzog  is  something  like  a 
Duke. 

Badenweiler  is  a  cure  town,  with  ther¬ 
mal  mineral  springs,  and  people  from  all 
over  the  world  go  there  during  the 
■Summer  months.  A  few  of  the  points  of 
interest  about  this  town  ;  Badenweiler  has 
had  a  thermal  bath  from  the  Roman  in¬ 
vasion  in  A.  D.  100.  I  don’t  know  if  I 
have  the  exact  date  or  not.  The  ruins  of 
the  Roman  bath  are  still  standing  and 
are  visited  by  all  sightseers.  There  is  also 
an  old  castle  which  once  belonged  .  to 
Barbarossa,  that  famous  German  king 
who  was  so  named  because  of  his  long, 
flaming-red  beard.  This  castle  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  French,  but  the  tower 
■still  stands  with  the  Baden  flag  of  red 
and  yellow  floating  from  its  peak.  From 
the  tower  one  can  see  wide  over  the  Rhine 
in  France,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the 
tall  pines  of  the  “Black  Forest”  or  as  it 
is  called  in  German,  the  Schwarzwald. 
Probably  all  of  you  have  heard  of  this. 
If  not,  perhaps  I  shall  tell  about  it  later. 

My  letter  already  looks  like  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Badenweiler,  but  please  dont’ 
blame  me  because  of  that. 

Ever  yours,, — Peter  Castalde. 


With  My  Dog 

Dear  Friends :  This  is  a  snapshot  of 
■myself  and  my  hound  “Willie.”  The 
picture  was  snapped  last  month  in  front 
.of  my  home.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  girls  and  boys  of  my  age  who 
read  Our  Page. — Anthony  A.  Joy  (IS), 
New  York. 


A  Connecticut  Contributor 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  a  picture  of  myself,  taken  last  month. 
I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
a  year.  I  would  like  some  of  the 
contributors  to  write  to  me.  - —  Lorraine 
Ivirschner  (14),  Connecticut. 


Thoughts  on  the  Old  Year 

We  do  not  mourn  your  passing,  Old 
Year.  With  some  of  us  you  have  lived 
while  by  others  of  us  you  have  been 
lived.  Because  we  do  not  mourn  your 
demise  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
think  well  of  you.  It  is  just  the  way  of 
things.  As  the  Reaper  came  along  with 
that  Babe  in  his  arms ;  we  weren’t  look¬ 
ing  at  Him  mow  you  down,  but  rather 
we  were  looking  at  that  Babe  with  eager 
expectancy,  with  new  hope  and  resolve, 
with  curiosity,  and  before  we  knew  it 
you  were  gone,  gone  with  all  the  rest  of 
them.  What  were  your  thoughts  during 
those  last  moments?  Did  you  mistake 
our  eager  curious  glances  at  the  Babe  for 
a  rude  pitiless  indifference  to  you?  I 
don't  think  so,  for  though  your  days  were 
comparatively  few  to  those  we  live,  they 
were  complete,  and  we  cannot  say  more 
for  ourselves.  And  your  life  being  com¬ 
plete,  I  don’t  think  that  would  be  your 
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reasoning.  And  were  you  jealous  of  th£ 
Babe?  Probably  so  and  probably  not. 
think  probably  not.  You  had  lived  your 
life  and  you  knew  its  hard  knocks  as 
well  as  the  other  kind.  With  this  in 
mind,  your  jealousy  would  be  wiped  out 
by  thg  thought  that  whether  that  Babe 
wanted  it  so  or  not,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Reaper  would  bring  it  along  with 
him  even  as  it  mowed  you  down.  Yea, 
verily,  all  things  balance  in  the  end. — 
By  James  Buscaglia  (18),  Pennsylvania. 


m  DVRtx 


Brawn  by  Anthony  Joy  (18), 

New  York 

Dec.  24. — Christmas  is  in  the  air  !  I 
woke  up  this  morning  happy  to  find  that 
we  had  received  a  generous  fall  of  snow 
last  night.  After  the  usual  morning 
chores,  and  listening  to  the  radio  I 
scrubbed  up  in  preparation  for  attending 
a  program  given  by  a  one-room  school. 
The  ride  of  about  two  miles  was  rendered 
most  pleasing  by  the  vastly  different 
scene  that  then  announced  and  still  an¬ 
nounces  itself  to  the  world.  IIow  dif¬ 
ferent  from  yesterday,  without  a  trace 
of  snow  ! 

Dec.  28. — O,  of  all  the  weather  that 
has  been  launched  upon  us !  Rain,  most 
of  the  forenoon,  but  it  stopped  too  soon 
to  become  monotonous.  Helped  haul  the 
manure  away  to  the  meadow  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Dec.  29. — Well,  the  holidays  are  soar¬ 
ing  along  !  Snow  fell  most  of  the  day  but 
melted  almost  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 
earth ;  not  so  pleasant  to  be  out  in. 
Mud  abounds  !  I  am  reading  ‘"The  Deer- 
slayer,”  by  Cooper,  but  as  I  have  yet  to 
approach  its  supreme  conflict  I  retired  to 
bed  at  9 :30. 

Dec.  31. — Today  was  bright  and  sunny, 
probably  out  of  respect  for  its  being  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  There  was  scarcely 
a  cloud  in  the  sky  all  day,  except  for  one 
or  two  at  sunset,  the  final  sunset  of  the 
year.  Today,  I  (Jette)  hauled  hay,  and 
helped  get  fodder  for  the  cows.  Got  a 
fair  appreciation  of  dust,  I’ll  say.  — 
“Jette.” 


Dec.  26.  —  House-cleaning  today  of 
course.  A  day  with  the  relatives  always 
means  that,  whether  we  go  or  they 
come.  When  sister  was  sweeping,  Peter 
cat  jumped  right  in  the  middle  of  her 
pile  and  sent  it  scuttling  under  the 
couch.  Then  she,  foolishly  enough,  in¬ 
stead  of  moving  the  couch,  got  down  on 
all  fours  and  tried  to  sweep  it  out.  1 
was  benefited  with  only  the  last  half  of 
the  episode,  but  I  laughed  until  my  sides 
ached.  Taka  Sugino,  a  Japanese  girl, 
always  grabs  hold  of  her  sides  when 
she’s  tickled  about  something.  She  says 
it’s  an  ancient,  Oriental  custom  to  keep 
one’s  sides  from  aching. 

Dec.  28,  —  Did  a  very  unaccustomed 
job  today.  In  fact  I  made  a  social  call. 
I  didn’t  go  because  I  wanted  to  get 
something  or  see  somebody,  or  plague 
somebody.  It  was  purely  social.  We 
played  checkers  nearly  all  the  afternoon, 
and  I  not  only  defeated  both  the  girls, 
but  what’s  more,  I  skunked  ’em.  Too 
bad.  Army  football  game. 

Dee.  31,  1929,  is  almost  gone.  It’s 
only  a  few  hours  left  to  live.  I  think  I’ll 
watch  it  out  tonight,  but  believe  me  I’m 
going  to  bed  to  do  it.  Father  went  to  get 
the  team  of  horses  shod,  so  sister  and 
mother  thought  it  would  be  a  lovely  day 
to  cover  a  chair.  That  would  have  been 
all  right,  but  it  had  to  be  reseated,  too. 
TJgh  !  That  part  fell  to  me.  Read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  noted  the  contents.  It’s 
great  to  have  you  back,  Pembroke,  even 
if  you  are  in  a  temper.  Made  out  a  list 
of  resolutions  today  which  will  be  won¬ 
derful  if  kept  tomorrow.  Resolutions 
are  nice,  but  if  I  had  to  keep  them,  I’d 
never  make  one.  Last  year  I  made  three, 
which  were  three  different  ways  of  say¬ 
ing  “Plold  your  tongue  when  you  lose 
your  temper.”  Did  I  keep  ’em?  Ask 
sis !— “Jay.” 


Nov.  27. — Up  at  6 :30  and  to  wmrk. 
There  was  no  one  there  when  I  arrived, 
so  I  started  back  home.  On  the  way  met 
the  boss  and  some  boys  and  came  back 
again.  Doggone  !  I  wanted  to  go  home 
so  bad,  too !  Well,  I  put  the  day  in 
somehow,  and  had  some  fun.  The  brick¬ 
layer  that  I  wTas  working  for  let  me  work 
with  his  trowel  a  while,  and  I  certainly 
messed  things  up  !  O,  well !  I’ll  do  bet¬ 
ter  next. 

Nov.  28. — Raining.  Went  to  work,  but 
of  course  no  bricklaying  in  the  rain.  An¬ 
other  fellow  and  I  worked  on  the  roof 
of  a  three-story  building,  making  scaf¬ 
folds  for  a  couple  of  chimneys.  We  got 
absolutely  soaking  wet,  besides  almost 
breaking  our  necks  a  couple  of  dozen 
times.  Came  home  before  noon  and  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  through  again.  That’s  on¬ 
ly  twice. — “Silver  Fox.” 


Dec.  31. — We  have  so  much  snow  here 
today  that  I  had  to  take  a  horse  and 
sleigh  to  town  instead  of  the  car.  What 
a  difference.  Your  hands  and  feet  seem 
to  turn  to  stone.  Brr — it  was  cold  !  Read 
a  book,  listened  to  the  radio,  and  then 
turned  in. 

Jan,  2. — This  was  a  lovely  warm  day, 
(Continued  on  Page  114) 


Our  Art — By  Douglas  Seed  (14),  New  Hampshire 


I 

I 


Snoicbound — By  Barbara  Knowles  (18), 
Rhode  Island 


After  the  Storm — By  F.  Mason  (15), 
New  York 


Hauling  Logs — By  Anthony  Joy  (16), 
New  York 


1_ Stanley. 


Feeding  Time  at  the  Fox  Ranch — By 
Stanley  Brown  (17),  New  York 


Snotvflakes — By  Elizabeth  Humphrey 
(16),  New  York 


Mr.  Rooster  Talks  Back — By  Pearl 
Wilfert  (18),  New  York 


The  Daily  Record — By  Teresa  Prinzing 
(15),  New  York 


« -xp,.- 

Black  Wolf — By  Ruth  Beck  (12), 
Michigan 
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Cartoon — By  Eeli  Hirsimaki  (18),  Ohio 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Tretz  (14), 
Pennsylvania 


Pea  Soup 

Add  one  cup  cold  water  to  one  can 
peas  and  cook  slowly  10  minutes.  Rub 
through  a  sieve.  Scald  two  cups  milk 
with  one  slice  onion,  remove  onion,  and 
add  peas  to  the  milk.  Thicken  with  two 
tablespoons  butter  and  two  tablespoons 
flour  cooked  together.  Add  1%  teaspoons 
salt,  and  a  little  pepper. — Sent  by  Louella 
Brown  (14),  Vermont. 


Here  is  a  fine  spread  of  Winter  scenes 
and  sports.  I  like  those  tracks  in  the 
snow  and  Elizabeth  Humphrey’s  snow¬ 
flakes.  WjVI.  W.  HIGGINS. 


Jolly  January 

Cold  winds  whistle  everywhere, 
Snow  is  drifted  high, 

Streaks  of  crimson,  gold,  and  green 
Line  the  western  sky. 

O’er  the  glassy  lakes  and  ponds 
Skaters  skim  along, 

Snowbirds  in  the  icy  trees 
Sing  their  Winter  song. 

Snow  men  with  their  beady  eyes 
Guard  the  snow  forts  white, 
Toward  the  east  the  rising  moon 
Sheds  its  silver  light. 

— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Jane  Goddard  (14),  Ohio 


A  New  Year  Prayer 

Each  little  phase  that’s  found  in  my  work, 
Each  little  thing  I  seem  to  shirk, 

Each  little  smile  that’s  found  on  a  face, 
Each  little  triumph,  by  God’s  grace, 

Each  little  joyousness  found  in  the  voice 
Means  such  a  lot  to  a  Nightingale  nurse. 


Give  me  not  wealth  galore,  in  a  purse, 

O,  New  Year,  make  me  a  Nightingale 
nurse. 


— By  Grace  Cullis 
Connecticut. 


(18), 


To  A  Furry  Pet 

Puss-cat,  your  round  eyes  like  diamonds 
do  shine, 

As  they  look  so  pathetically  up, 

Reflecting  like  mirrors  the  diamonds  in 
mine 

And  watching  the  blue-painted  cup. 

That  there’s  milk  in  that  blue  cup  I  will 
not  deny, 

But,  puss-cat,  that  rich  milk  is  mine. 

8o  plead  then  no  longer  with  clear  speak¬ 
ing  eye, 

In  which  crystal  diamonds  do  shine. 
—Lois  Russell  (19),  New  York. 


Cold  and  Dark 

My  room  is  very  dark  tonight, 

8o  very  dark  and  cold. 

(But  I  love  it  so.) 

Don’t  take  time  to  light  a  light — 

Quick  into  bed  and  pull  the  covers 
Way  up  tight,  around  your  chin. 

Full  them  up  and  tuck  them  in. 

Wiggle  your  toes— perhaps  they  are  froze, 
btiek  out  your  nose, 

It  won’t  likely  freeze — 

And  one  has  to  breathe. 

My,  but  it’s  cold  tonight. 

But  as  long  as  the  cold  and  dark 
Are  outside  and  not  a  part 
Of  the  inmost  heart — 

Who  fears  them  ? 

— Maereta  Herschey,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Hill  Top 

I  love  to  stand  on  top  of  a  hill 
And  feel  the  wind  race  by. 

To  see  the  tall,  bare,  gaunt  trees 
With  arms  groping  for  the  sky, 

With  roots  like  great  giant  fingers 
Grasping  the  sharpened  stones. 

I  love  to  stand  on  top  of  a  hill 
To  search  for  new  domains 
To  spy  a  far-off  mountain 

Or  clouds  that  bring  refreshing  rain 
To  hear  the  Winter’s  wind 

That  comes  in  long-drawn  refrain. 

— Vin  Vale  (16),  New  Jersey. 


A  Winter  Night 

I  sit  by  my  fire,  vvarm  and  content, 

By  the  moaning  wind  snowy  branches  are 
bent 

As  it  screams  and  howls  o’er  the  snow- 
clad  brook 

The  flickering  candlelight  falls  on  my 
book. 

Most  happy  and  jolly  and  merry  they 
seem, 

Do  the  flames  dancing  crimson  and  orange 
and  green, 

And  now  in  a  gauzy  and  fanciful  cloud 

Comes  the  steam  from  my  old  copper  pot 
on  the  hob. 

I  now  take  a  drink,  so  warm  and  so  hot, 

Of  the  chocolate,  bubbling  slow  in  the  pot. 

My  great  wish  is  to  dream  and  my  slow 
nodding  head 

Makes  me  tumble  so  drowsily  into  my  bed. 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (14),  Ohio. 


To  Our  Page 

Our  Page,  here’s  to  you, 

And  all  the  good  you  do 
To  rural  youth  you  give 
An  interest  and  a  task. 

You  help  us  make  new  friends; 

Our  finest  work  you  ask; 

You  help  us  develop  our  talents,  our 
powers — 

That’s  why  we’re  so  glad  that  you  reallv 
are  “Ours!” 

— Rose  Marie  Collins  (19), 
Connecticut. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Welcome,  new  contributors! 

One  of  the  best  things  about  Our  Page 
is  that  it.  is  for  all.  Every  boy  and  girl 
owns  an  interest  in  it.  I  am  saying  this 
because  so  often  the  letters  from  new 
contributors  begin,  “What  must  I  do  to 
join  Our  Page?”  Lest  there  be  some  mis¬ 
understanding  among  those  who  wish  to 
contribute,  we  repeat  that  there  are  no 
barriers,  no  fences  to  climb,  before  ren¬ 
dering  service  to  Our  Page.  We  hope 
that  no  lonely  ambitious  child  who  longs 
to  develop  a  talent  in  writing  or  drawing 
will  hesitate  in  writing  us  about  it. 

Life  is  mostly  a  matter  of  adjustment 
and  readjustment,  of  planning  things  out, 
trying  out  plans,  and  changing  them  to 
fit  the  situation.  That  is  exactly  what 
one  must  do  in  order  to  get  work  printed 
on  Our  Page.  Try  and  grow.  Grow  and 
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try.  But  notice  that  it  is  the  trying 
that  makes  one  grow ;  and  it  gives  one  a 
splendid  feeling,  I  can  tell  you.  Don’t 
let  your  chance  slip  by. 

Be  sure  that  your  name  is  written  on 
the  back  of  every  drawing  and  photo  that 
you  send  in,  and  be  sure  that  your  ad¬ 
dress  is  on  both  your  'letter  and  your  en¬ 
velope. 

Next  month  we  have  the  birthdays  of 
two  great  men  to  celebrate.  Some  inter¬ 
esting  new  biographies  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  Lincoln  which  touch  on  his 
boyhood,  but  Washington  is  not  very 
well  known  to  us.  Let  us  see  what  we 
can  find.  Send  all  material  to  Iva  Unger 
before  the  fifth  of  the  month  ;  address  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CJ  o 


January  1st,  1930— On  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  the  weather  man  gave  us 
the  rarest  of  gifts — snow  and  sleet.  By 
Monday  morning  it  proved  to  be  the 
largest  sleet  we’d  had  in  12  years,  and 
the  first  “white  Christmas”  here  in  50 
■years,  the  newspapers  reported.  And 
what  a  beautiful  world  it  was !  I’d  al- 
wavs  wanted  to  see  a  white  Christmas, 
but  never  had  before.  We  very  rarely 
have  snow  here,  or  sleet  either,  and  with 
both  coming  for  the  holidays  it  was  a  real 
treat.  _  . 

The  thaw  began  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
now  that  we're  enjoying  warm  Springlike 
weather  again,  the  snow  seems  a  pleasant 
but  far-off  dream.  The  Winter  vegetables 
— turnips,  collards,  cabbage,  etc.,  were 
killed  or  very  badly  bitten  by  the  cold 
snap  which  came  with  the  sleet.  The 
wheat  and  oats  were  also  hurt,  but  not 
killed.  But  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  cold  will  benefit  the  peach  or¬ 
chards,  rather  than  harm  them.  That  is, 
unless  there  is  a  cold  snap  after  the  buds 
start  swelling,  or  the  blossoms  come. 
We’ve  had  several  cold  snaps  this  Fall 
and  Winter.  More  than  we  usually  have 
the  whole  season.— Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 

A 
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Drawn  by  John  Pietrosky,  New  York 

Tomato  Caterpillars 

A  little  green  caterpillar  emerged  from 
an  egg  by  biting  his  way  out  with  his 
strong  mandibles.  This  egg  with  several 
others  is  situated  on  the  under  side  leaf 
of  a  tomato  plant.  The  natural  born 
instinct  of  all  caterpillars  is  to  eat,  so 
that’s  what  this  one  did,  he  crawled  to 
the  edge  of  a  leaf  and  began  to  chew 
away.  A  few  hours  later  all  of  the  eggs 
had  hatched  and  there  was  a  happy  lot 
of  caterpillars  busily  eating  away  to 
their  heart’s  content.  . 

In  a  few  days  they  grew  twice  the 
size  that  they  were  the  day  they  hatched 
and  the  skin  on  them  become  tight  so 
that  they  were  hardly  able  to  move.  One 
of  them  walked  back  and  forth  on  one 
of  the  leaves  and  spun  a  small  bed  of 
silk.  He  then  fastened  his  legs  on  to  it 
tight.  He  twisted  his  head  a  bit  and  the 
skin  on  the  tips  of  it  cracked  and  parted, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  crawl  out  of  his 
old  skin.  They  all  had  to  do  this.  The 
new  skin  on  them  was  a  bit  shriveled 
and  more  bright  in  color.  A  few  days 
later  they  had  to  repeat  the  process. 
Now  as  they  became  larger,  large  white 
markings  began  to  appear  on  them. 

After  having  shed  their  skins  four 
times  they  had  become  quite  large,  they 
looked  like  miniature  sausages,  being  on 
the  average  about  four  inches  long,  ugly 
looking  things. 

Now  they  were  ready  for  the  pupal 
state,  they  were  full  grown.  One  by  one 
they  crawled  down  to  the  ground  and 
began  to  tunnel  their  way  into  the  earth. 
In  the  ground,  they  shed  their  skins  the 
fifth  and  last  time,  changing  themselves 
into  chrysalids.  They  remained  in  the 
ground  this  way  all  Winter. 

In  the  late  Spring  these  chrysalids  or 
cocoons  forced  themselves  to  the  top  of 
the  ground  and  night  flying  moths  emerged 
from  them,  their  wing  spread  being 
about  five  inches  and  being  a  brownish 
color. — By  “Eudamus.” 


My  Dairy 

(Continued  from  page  113) 
just  like  Spring.  Radio  says  colder  to¬ 
morrow.  Well,  it’s  just  too  bad.  Caught 
a  barn  owl  this  morning.  I  put  him  in 
a  cage.  He  looked  pretty  wild  .  and 
vicious  as  he  looked  at  me  and  snapped 
his  beak. — “Rambling.” 


Dec.  27. — Spent  this  morning  from  10 
o’clock  until  noon  in  a  conniption  due  to 
too  much  candy  and  consequently  went 
without  dinner.  However,  my  sickness 
did  me  a  good  turn,  for  I  didn’t  have  to 
help  mend  horse  blankets  this  afternoon. 
But  by  four  o’clock  I  was  all  right  and 
had  gone  at  the  chocolates  again.  I 
guess  my  sweet  tooth  must  be  my  beset¬ 
ting  sin.  But  I  can’t  use  it  for  my  New 
Year’s  resolution  because  I  could  never 
even  pretend  to  keep  it ! 

Dec.  30.  —  Friend  Neighbor  brought 


Mother  a  new  rooster  today.  He  is  a 
lordly  bird,  a  descendant  of  a  252-egg  hen, 
and  feels  that  he  must  be  “cock  of  the 
roost.”  Job  feels  the  same  way,  but 
Mother  put  them  in  different  rooms  in 
the  henhouse  and  shut  the  door  between. 
I’m  not  sure,  but  I  thought  I  saw  Job 
glaring  fiercely  through  a  knothole  in 
the  wall.  By  the  way,  Job  has  become  a 
horticulturist  and  is  specializing  in 
flowers.  He  picked  some  felt  flowers  off 
Mother’s  hat  the  other  day  when  she 
was  in  the  henhouse. 

I  cut  up  figs  for  some  fig  candy  today. 
I  had  a  good  time  and  so  did  the  cats  un¬ 
til  Mother  found  us  revelling  in  figs.  She 
had  something  to  say.  But  the  fudge  was 
awfully  good.  In  fact  it’s  nearly  all  gone 
now,  and  I’ve  only  had  about  three  hours 
at  it,  too.  Fast  work !  Weather  blus¬ 
tery. — “Rommie.” 


Dec.  29. — Well,  at  last  here’s  a  clear 
night  for  my  study  of  the  heavens.  Don't 
see  the  moon,  which  is  nothing  but  cin¬ 
ders — not  green  cheese  at  all !  Why  do 
the  stars  twinkle?  Why,  that’s  simple 
enough ;  ask  me  another  one.  Astrono¬ 
mers  know  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
twinkle  of  the  stars  near  the  horizon  and 
that  of  stars  overhead.  It  is  due  in  some 
way  to  the  earth's  curvature,  but  not  as 
respects  stars  directly  overhead.  Twin¬ 
kling  is  responsible  for  the  conception, 
(though  wrong)  of  stars  having  five 
points. — “Fenny.” 


Dec.  26. — Our  dog  ran  away  this  noon 
and  about  an  hour  later  I  started  out  to 
look  for  him.  Found  his  tracks  where 
he  left  the  road  and  took  to  the  woods. 
So  I  followed  them.  It  was  very  easy 
until  the  trail  came  to  some  other  dog 
tracks.  Then  I  couldn’t  tell  which  way 
he  went.  After  going  the  wrong  way 
a  while  I  discovered  my  error  and  re¬ 
tracing  my  steps  went  the  other  way. 
After  that  I  found  it  easy  to  tell  which 
tracks  were  made  last.  I  don’t  see  how 
any  animal  could  run  so  crookedly,  and 
not  get  dizzy  !  Also  he  ran  through  all 
the  swamps  and  thorn  bushes  in  the 
county,  I  think.  It  might  be  easy  enough 
for  him  to  get  through,  but  not  for  me. 
Ran  across  a  bunch  of  laurel — didn’t 
think  there  was  any  so  near  home.  Final¬ 
ly  the  trail  ran  onto  some  more  tracks 
and  I  thought  my  dog  went  out  to  the 
road  and  had  preceded  me  home.  But 
when  I’d  got  half  way  here  I  happened 
to  glance  back  and  there  he  was  fol¬ 
lowing  me. — “Eddie.” 


Pembrokes  Good  Wishes 

Hail !  The  top  of  the  year  to  you  folks ; 
To  all  you  quick  and  slow  pokes 
I  wish  luck  and  happiness, 

And  all  success,  no  less ! 

— By  Pembroke  The  Terrible. 


Dec.  31. — As  the  last  twilight  of  the 
year  creeps  over  these  hills  I  should  be 
dreaming,  rather  than  writing  a  diary. 
The  afternoon  mail  brought  me  but  one 
letter,  but  I  was  thankful  for  that.  There 
may  not  be  any  mail  tomorrow.  Of  all 
government  employes  I  most  admire  the 
rural  mail  carrier. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  lethargy 
has  overcome  me,  that  crowds  out  even 
dreaming  from  my  early  morning  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  clock  had  struck  eight  be¬ 
fore  I  had  even  flickered  an  eyelash,  and 
I  had  not  dreamed  once  in  all  night. 

Breakfast,  chores,  dinner — an  after¬ 
noon  of  leisure,  and  now  almost  bedtime 
— how  time  flies !  Tomorrow  will  be  New 
Year’s,  and  I  have  not  even  meditated 
my  resolutions.  I  wonder  dubiously 
whether  Jan.  1  is  really  Father  Time’s 
birthday  anniversary?  1930  —  h’m,  I 
should  judge,  from  the  frost  on  his 
beard  that  he  is  considerably  older  than 
that. 

A  couple  of  calendars  have  strayed  in — 
the  inevitable  Indian  girls,  of  course.  I 
admire  real  Indians,  but  those  half-naked 
coquettes  set  boldly  against  the  dark 
sombre  beauty  of  primeval  forests — the 
scene  is  too  much  for  my  sense  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things,  if  I  can  be  said  to  possess 
any  such  faculty. 

Supper  time — and  I  feel  an  intense  de¬ 
sire,  resistible  only  because  of  its  impos¬ 
sibility  to  look  through  the  windows  into 
a  thousand  or  more  clean-tiled  kitchens 
and  watch  white,  deft  fingers  all  over 
the  country  prepare  the  evening  meal. 

So  “Jay”  thinks  that  boys  write  more 
interesting  letters  than  girls?  He  must 
be  a  boy  then.  They’re  all  awfully  con¬ 
ceited.  Being  a  girl,  I’d  express  my 
opinion  of  his  opinions  in  the  words  of 
that  current  substitute  for  witlessness — 
“Oh.  yeah?”  Here’s  hoping  that  you  have 


a  keener  perception  of  its  humor  than 
I  have. 

“Rommie,”  didn't  you  know  that  sec¬ 
ond-hand  colds  aren't  respectable? 

And  Pembroke,  here’s  my  last  toast  to 
your  cleverness,  your  egotism,  and  your 
exasperating  impertinence !  And  that’s 
all  I  shall  ever  say  to,  for,  or  about  you. 
— “Larabie.” 


Novelty  Belt 

Such  innumerable  uses  we  have  for  pa¬ 
per  !  Just  think,  if  you  know  how,  of 
paper  plates,  wallpaper,  paper  napkins, 
writing  paper,  etc.  Now  we  have  been 
blessed  with  paper  belts.  (Now  boys,  read 
carefully  and  you’ll  know  what  to  give 
your  girl  friends  for  presents!) 

Now,  scavengers,  pick  up  all  the  dis¬ 
carded  magazines  and  cut  out  the  bright¬ 


over  20  years,  V.  V.,  and  by  the  way, 
what's  your  address? — I.  U.] 

“It’s  my  opinion  that  Pembroke  is  a 
boy,  and  I  believe  it’s  one  of  our  best- 
known  contributors,  John  Mucha.” — Mar¬ 
guerite  Grau,  New  York. 

“I  am  a  new  contributor  to  Our  Page, 
although  I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
four  years.” — Douglas  Seed  (14),  New 
Hampshire. 

“I  certainly  made  a  bad  break  with 
those  lizards,  Eudamus.  Must  have 
counted  the  head  and  tail.  Anyhow,  they 
are  much  too  creepy  looking  to  inspect 
closely,  to  my  idea.” — Edna  Garlick  (18), 
Connecticut. 

“I  have  not  sent  anything  to  Our  Page 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  read  it  every 
month  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  if  we  could  have  a  paper  all 


est  and  loudest  colors.  Make  many  rect¬ 
angles  2*4x5 *4  inches  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Fold  lengthwise  to  crease  as  in  Fig.  2. 
Now  bend  back  the  edges  to  meet  the 
crease  as  in  Fig.  3.  Take  ends  and  fold 
toward  each  other  so  they  meet  as  in  Fig. 
4.  Do  this  twice.  Now  you  have  a  con¬ 
traption  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Fold  every 
rectangle  you  have  in  the  same  way. 

The  process. — Force  one  slip  through 
the  slits  indicated  by  arrows  in  Fig.  5. 
Pull  through  gently  and  you  have  Fig.  6. 
Repeat  this  by  putting  in  slips  in  the 
inside  right  angles  maked  X  and  X  re¬ 
spectively.  Naturally  each  person  knows 
her  waist  measure  so  she  can  make  the 
belt  as  long  as  she  is  wide.  You  can  ar¬ 
range  the  colors  to  taste.  When  finished, 
the  masterpiece  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  7. 
How  do  you  like  it? — Anna  Vanderlieid 
(16),  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Marguerite  Grau,  New  York 


“I  realized  with  a  start  as  I  read  the 
)ecember  ‘Our  Page’  that  this  is  the  very 
ast  month  that  I  can  ever  be  a  real  con- 
ributor,  because  my  twentieth  birthday 
omes  during  January.  You  might  be 
nterested  to  know  that  I  am  training  m 
eligious  education  at  Hartford  Seminary 
foundation.  I  wish  I  could  write  a  fif¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Our  Page.  The  enclosed 
annot  do  justice  to  my  appreciation  of 
rhat  it  has  done  for  me.” — Rose  Mane 
lollins  (19),  Connecticut. 

“Why  not  have  ‘Our  Art  changed  to 
Pen  and  Ink’  as  those  are  the  mediums 
ised?  I  am  sending  in  a  caption  to  that 
ffect.  Enlarging  certainly  improves  the 
ppearance  of  a  drawing  when  it  is  print- 
d,  that  is,  when  it  is  made  for  reduc- 
ion.  Why  not  have  Pembroke  Eugenia 
5owers ?  'Please  don’t  think  my  poem 
l  copy  of  Lois’s  beautiful  one.  I  had  it 
vritten  before  O.  P.  came.” — Jane  God- 
lard  (16),  Ohio. 

“Listen,  Mr.  Pembroke  The  Terrible. 
”m  not  a  monkey  much  as  it  may  seem, 
ind  don’t  you  call  me  that  again.  ‘Un¬ 
it  we  meet  again,  eh?’.  Now  we  shall 
>e  on  your  warpath.  Listen  all,  he’s  go¬ 
ng  to  hide  under  a  different  name. 
iVatcli !  Lois’s  poem,  ‘Winter  Night’  was 
vonderfully  pregnant  with  feeling.  I 
hink  she  should  cherish  that  poem.  — 
5 race  Cullis  (18),  Connecticut. 

“Ever  since  I  have  read  Our  Page  de- 
lartment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  sent  m 
;ome  of  my  drawings  and  stories  but  so 
’ar,  none  has  appeared.  But  I’m  not 
r0ing  to  give  up.  This  month  I  expect 
some  of  my  work  to  appear.  I  hope  I’m 
lot  wrong.” — Anthony  Joy  (16),  New 
Pork.  .  .  ,  . 

“Mv  feeding  station  is  up  again  this 
Winter.  How  the  birds  come  around 
vhen  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow ! 
rhe  chickadee  is  my  favorite,  for  in  all 
weather  lie’s  cheerily  singing.”  —  Carl 
Ratscli.  New  York. 

“Pembroke,  you  certainly  did  get  the 
mighty  detective  force  of  O.  P.  going. 
Didn’t  you?  And  they  never  got  you. 
rhat  certainly  is  a  calamity.  Well,  my 
solution  of  the  mystery  is  purely  horse 
sense.  You  seem  to  be  so  familiar  with 
0.  P.,  I  think  you  are  an  alumnus,  about 
22.  You  are  a  boy  from  Connecticut, 
and  Miss  Cullis  has  met  you  at  some  time 
or  another,  so  lately  your  name  is  A1 
Kirk.  Goodlv  Pembroke  the  meek  and 
humble! — “Yin  Vale.  [No  contributors 


to  ourselves?” — Florence  Swan,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

“I  enjoyed  reading  Peter  Castalde’s 
letter,  as  it  is  interesting  to  hear  about 
distant  places  from  people  who  live  there. 
The  Blue  Heron  was  very  good.” — Ray¬ 
mond  Miller  (16),  New  York. 


Exchange 

“I  would  like  to  receive  some  photographs  and 
autographs  for  a  collection  I  am  starting  to 
gather  together  from  all  of  t lie  boys  and  girls 
who  are  contributors  of  Our  Page.” — Ruth  En¬ 
gel  (13),  Connecticut. 

“Wanted  to  receive  and  write  letters  to  any¬ 
one  living  in  a  country  foreign  to  the  United 
States.  1  will  also  exchange  stamps,  coins  or 
pictures  if  the  person  wishes.” — Malvern  Mil¬ 
ler  (15),  Pennsylvania. 


Letters  Wanted 

Elizabeth  Callendar,  New  Hampshire;  Anna 
Baba  (15),  New  Jersey;  Jane  Ridgeway  (12), 
New  York;  Marjorie  Halliday  (12),  New  York; 
Elmer  Zinn  (11),  West  Virginia;  Hazel  Ka- 
zowski  (14),  Massachusetts;  Esther  Antis  (15), 
New  York;  Jane  Fenner  (12),  New  York;  DIavis 
Miller  (12),  New  York;  Myrtle  Carlisle  (15), 
New  York;  Nelson  Jackson  (11),  Pennsylvania; 
Douglass  Seed  (14),  New  Hampshire;  Edith 
Bowman  (14),  Pennsylvania;  Ruth  Engel  (13). 
Connecticut. 


Contributors  List 

A  star  marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work 
appears  this  month. 

New  York. — Agnes  Rivenburg  (19),  Cecil  Up¬ 
ton  (15),  Oranus  Cook  (12),  Jane  Ridgeway 
(12),  ‘Ruth  Orr  (16),  Pauline  Farrell  (19),  Iva 
Farrell  (12),  James  Enderly  (8),  Gladys  Giles 
(15),  Marjorie  Halliday  (12),  Dorothy  Smith, 
Hazel  LeFever,  Frances  Sweet,  William  Schantz, 
Anna  Bruce  (13),  Elsie  Christensen  (11),  Sylvia 
Janick  (12),  ‘Anthony  Joy  (18),  Wilma  As- 
thalter  (13),  ‘Carl  Ratscli  (15),  Jane  Fenner 

(12) ,  Sara  Vaughn  (14),  Mavis  Miller  (12), 
Mildred  Williams,  Elizabth  Hiza  (13),  Robert 
Head  (8),  Laura  Head  (9),  ‘Elizabeth  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Edward  Wilsliie  (15).  Hulda  Bernds  (14), 
Stanley  Sidorowicz  (14),  Helen  Gow,  ‘Teresa 
Prinzing  (15),  Ercle  Bishop  (17),  Helen  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Marguerite  Grau,  Mary  Ramaniuk  (11), 
Betty  Carpenter  (11),  Ella  Kemp  (11),  Louise 
Rowlee  (14),  ‘Lois  Russell  (19). 

New  Jersey. — Adele  Archer  (18),  Anna  Van- 
derhead  (10),  Eugenia  Johnston  (13),  Elizabeth 
Maurus  (7),  ‘Stephen  Chrappa  (16),  Alta 
Thorne.  Helen  Yurczyzyn  (12),  Rose  Yurczyzyu 
(9),  *Vin  Vale  (16),  Mildred  Yosumas,  ‘June 
Doolittle,  Alice  Chew  (16). 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Maretta  Herschey  (19),  Mar¬ 
garet  Emstroin  (14),  Russell  Russell  (12),  Nel¬ 
son  Jackson  (11),  Malvern  Miller  (15),  Edith 
Bowman  (14),  Louise  Moser  (15),  Elsie  Mae 
Springer  (16),  Elinore  Maser,  Edna  Schlosser 
(14),  ‘Mary  Fretz  (14),  Marguerite  Fretz  (9), 
Thelma  Miller  (18),  Antoinette  Enick  (16). 

Connecticut.  —  ‘Grace  Cullis  (18),  Lorraine 
Kirschner  (14),  Elsie  Ross  (7),  Ruth  Engel 

(13) ,  Esther  Collins  (14),  ‘Edna  Garlick  (18), 
•Rose  Marie  Collins  (19)  ;  ‘James  Buscaglia 
(18),  Martin  Antman  (9),  Harriet  Somers  (12). 

New  Hampshire.  —  Rose  Somers,  ‘Douglas 
Seed  (14),  Euldia  Powers  (17),  ‘Eugenia 
Powers  (16),  Wyman  Goodell  (13). 

Massachusetts. — Hazel  Kazowski  (14),  Steph¬ 
en  Smug  (14),  ‘John  Pietrosky  (16). 

Maine. — Marian  Sawyer  (14). 

West  Virginia. — Elmer  Zinn  (11),  Virginia 
Lester  (18),  ‘Clark  Allender  (15). 

Delaware. — Adele  Webb  (11),  Ruth  Sydel 
(11),  Ethel  Marshall  (14). 

Maryland. — Rose  Miller  (14). 

Georgia. — ‘Alice  Dorsey. 

Michigan. — Thomas  Clement  (15),  Hilke  Lit- 
zen  (12). 

Colorado.. — ‘Florence  Swan. 

Ohio.— ‘Jane  Goddard  (14),  *Eeli  Hirslmaki 
(18). 


Drawn  by  Thelma  Miller  (18), 
Pennsylvania 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Summer  in  Winter. — In  January  the 
big  New  York  shops  begin  to  display 
Summer  garments  as  soon  as  the  Christ¬ 
mas  rush  is  over,  so  we  see  displays  of 
cotton  goods,  bathing  suits,  and  pastel- 
tinted  sports  costumes  in  the  windows, 
while  the  pedestrians  are  nipped  by 
frosty  winds  or  plowing  through  snow. 
At  least  we  get  a  chance  to  plan  our 
Hummer  wardrobe  long  beforehand,  and 
we  are  already  learning  that  cotton 
goods  are  fashionable,  and  changes  in 
silhouette  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Returning  Frills. — The  child’s 
dress  pictured  at  the  left  shows  some¬ 
thing  of  what  we  may  expect  in  frills. 
This  little  dress  reminded  us  of  the  styles 
of  twenty  years  ago ;  it  was  a  plain 
bishop  dress,  gathered  in  at  the  neck, 
and  bordered  around  the  bottom  and  up 
the  closing  at  one  side  of  the  front  with 
a  gathered  frill  of  the  material.  The 
armholes  were  finished  likewise  with 
frills,  which  took  the  place  of  sleeves.  The 
bow  with  ends,  which  finished  the  closing, 
was  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  a 
fine  cotton  in  coral  color.  This  was  a 
dainty  little  dress,  but  very  simple  in 
both  style  and  material. 

English  Print.  —  The  second  frock 
shown  was  English  print,  a  dark  blue 
ground  with  a  close  flowered  pattern  of 
red  and  pale  yellow.  The  waist  was  cut 
with  a  deep  yoke,  which  extended  in 
tabs  over  the  tops  of  the  arms.  There 
were  no  sleeves,  these  tabs  taking  their 
plaee.  The  skirt  had  a  deep  yoke,  which 
extended  in  tabs  at  the  sides,  like  the 


Printed  Silk. — We  had  thought  print¬ 
ed  silks  would  begin  to  lose  favor,  but 
the  shops  are  full  of  them,  and  they 
promise  to  be  as  popular  as  ever.  The 
dress  shown  at  the  right  was  yellowish 
green  silk  with  a  darker  pattern ;  the 
flaring  skirt  had  a  pointed  yoke  in  three 
tiers,  and  the  waist  was  cut  quite  low  in 
a  wide  point.  This  was  edged  with  a 
deep  band  of  solid  green.  The  yoke, 
which  had  a  draped  effect,  and  the  long 
flowing  sleeves,  were  of  yellowish  green 
chiffon.  We  note  these  flowing  sleeves 
appearing  in  many  new  dresses.  We  also 
see  elbow  sleeves  with  a  flare  produced 
by  a  circular  piece,  or  trimmed  with 
flowing  ends  and  bows. 

Changing  a  Last  Season’s  Dress. — 
Many  of  us  are  wondering  what  to  do 
wfith  last  Summer’s  dresses,  to  make  them 
conform  with  the  new  styles.  We  must 
remember  that  utility  dresses  for  home 
or  street  are  not  long  and  “floppy.”  We 
see  plenty  of  long  dresses  worn  on  the 
street  already,  but  they  are  silk  or 
georgette  of  the  type  meant  for  afternoon 
occasions.  Sports  dresses,  street  and 
traveling  costumes  and  washable  house- 
dresses  are  not  long,  but  they  are  longer 
than  last  year.  A  skirt  four  to  p’x  inches 
below  the  knee  is  good  style,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  hamper  the  wearer’s 
movements.  It  is  thus  possible  to  let 
down  the  hems  of  such  dresses  and,  if 
necessary,  add  a  facing.  Dresses  to  the 
knee  tip  and  above  are  quite  obviously 
old-fashioned.  The  problem  of  lengthen¬ 
ing  is  not  so  simple  with  one  of  those 


Conservative  Models  Among  New  Styles 


sleeve  caps ;  the  skirt  itself  was  circular, 
with  considerable  flare.  The  yokes  on 
both  skirt  and  waist  were  bound  with 
pale  yellow  cotton  binding  ;  also  the  neck 
and  narrow  belt.  These  English  prints 
are  especially  good  for  children’s  clothes, 
as  the  colors  are  absolutely  fast,  and  they 
come  in  so  many  pretty  patterns. 

The  Princess  Outline. — The  dress  in 
the  center  shows  the  prevailing  length 
and  silhouette.  It  is  true  that  afternoon 
and  evening  dresses  touch  the  floor,  and 
have  all  sorts  of  dips  and  flares,  but  the 
prevailing  street  and  sports  dresses  are 
of  a  conservative  length — four  to  six 
inches  below  the  knee — and  are  even  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  ripple  given  by  a  flare.  This 
dress  was  a  green  silk,  the  skirt  having 
a  fitted  yoke  in  three  sections,  the  lower 
section  being  continued  in  a  panel  down 
the  center  of  the  skirt.  The  waist  had 
a  particularly  pretty  jabot  collar,  which 
came  in  front  to  the  top  of  the  waist 
yoke,  where  it  was  held  by  a  flat  little 
bow  of  grosgrain  ribbon.  This  jabot  was 
cut  like  a  bib,  wide  enough  at  the  bottom 
to  fall  into  folds.  The  sides  were  bound 
with  the  grosgrain  ribbon.  The  sleeves 
were  finished  at  the  wrist  with  sectional 
folds  and  a  flat  bow  of  ribbon.  The 
yoke  at  the  top  of  the  skirt  gave  the  high 
waist  line,  and  required  careful  fitting. 
In  making  any  of  the  new  dresses  good 
patterns  are  needed,  and  more  fitting 
than  we  have  had  for  several  years.  They 
are  what  is  known  as  “dressmaker-made,” 
and  bring  back  some  difficulties  for  the 
home  seamstress. 

White  Pique. — Next  is  one  of  the 
new  dresses  of  the  sports  type  in  wide 
wale  white  pique.  This  dress  was  very 
plain  in  outline,  the  waist  coming  down 
in  a  sort  of  yoke  section  over  the  skirt, 
a  double  box  pleat  in  front  starting  un¬ 
der  the  yoke.  The  dress  was  very  pret¬ 
tily  trimmed  with  crocheted  cord  or 
braid  of  red  and  white  silk.  There  was 
a  double  girdle  of  this  flat  cord  with 
long  loops  and  ends  in  front,  and  the 
V  neck  was  edged  with  it  also.  Two  tas¬ 
sels  of  the  red  and  white  silk  trimmed  the 
front,  apparently  proceeding  from  two 
small  horizontal  buttonholes,  and  the 
sleeves  were  also  edged  with  the  braid. 
The  white  felt  hat  was  also  trimmed  with 
the  crocheted  braid.  This  was  a  crisp 
and  summery  frock  that  would  launder 
well,  and  white  pique  is  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering  for  a  country  wardrobe. 


very  short  circular  skirts,  such  as  we 
often  saw  in  georgette  last  season,  espe¬ 
cially  where  it  had  the  very  long  waist 
that  is  now  out  of  style.  We  have  seen, 
however,  some  tiered  dresses  of  this  sort 
in  shaded  colors,  which  gave  an  idea 
where  one  could  not  match  the  original 
color  of  the  dress.  One  ingenious  home 
dressmaker  had  a  dress  of  this  type  of 
beige  georgette,  and  found  that  she  could 
not  match  the  original  shade  to  lengthen 
it,  so  she  decided  to  combine  it  with  two 
shades  of  brown.  The  long  waist  wTas 
lifted,  so  that  the  original  skirt  remained 
as  a  deep  flounce  with  a  yoke  top.  Two 
circular  flounces  were  cut  of  the  new 
material  one  cafe  au  lait,  the  other  a 
dark  brown,  and  these  were  set  on  under 
the  original  flounce,  so  as  to  give  a 
regular  hem  line,  the  darker  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Some  scraps  of  the  beige  georgette, 
left  from  shortening  the  waist,  were 
joined  with  the  two  other  colors  to  make 
little  puff  sleeves.  A  collar  of  the  two 
darker  colors,  and  a  girdle  with  pointed 
ends,  made  the  dress  look  new.  This  was 
an  expensive  dress  last  season,  and  was 
worth  the  making  over.  Of  course  a 
cheap  little  dress  would  not  be  worth 
the  new  material. 

Differing  Views. — We  think  much  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  ready-made  dress¬ 
es  now  is  entirely  due  to  American  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  decided  that  since  Paris 
was  urging  long  skirts,  they  would  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  change  by  going  to  extremes. 
We  have  been  studying  styles  in  the  best 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  shops,  and  we  find 
plenty  of  dresses  of  sensible  length  for 
street,  sports  and  business  wear.  The 
little  shops  that  cater  to  the  less  expen¬ 
sive  trade  seem  determined  to  sell  long 
dresses  only.  So  it  all  ends  in  a  matter 
of  personal  choice ;  we  must,  however, 
wear  skirts  below  the  knee,  move  the 
waist  line  higher  up.  and  change  to  a 
princess  silhouette.  Short  people  are  at 
a  disadvantage,  especially  with  the  really 
long  skirts.  In  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  the  sellers  of  women’s  apparel  are 
always  too  ready  to  urge  extreme  styles, 
but  a  catalog  from  a  big  city  firm  is 
pretty  sure  to  display  garments  that  are 
suitable  and  not  extreme. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Cotton  kerchiefs 
to  wear  like  scarfs  are  shown  among 
Florida  fashions.  They  are  the  old-style 
kerchiefs,  hand-blocked,  made  and  worn 
(Continued  on  page  119) 


Stop 

that  COLD 


•  •  •  before  it  stops  you! 


lOMMON  head  colds  often  “settle"  m 
_ throat  and  chest  where  they  may  be¬ 
come  dangerous— rub  Musterole  on  these 
parts  at  the  first  sniffle— it  will  relieve  con¬ 
gestion  by  stimulating  blood  circulation. 

But  don’t  be  satisfied  with  the  noticeable 
relief  you  should  experience 
from  the  first  Musterole  rub 
—apply  it  every  hour 
for  five  hours  and  you’ll 
be  amazed  at  the  result! 

Working  like  the  trained 
hands  of  a  masseur,  this 


famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  camphor, 
menthol  and  other  helpful  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates 
blood  circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  in¬ 
fection  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  many  doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy — 
jars  and  tubes.  ' 

To  Mothers — Musterole 
is  also  made  in  milder 
form  for  babies  and 
small  children.  Ask  for 
Children’s  Musterole. 


they  are  real.  What  is  more,  we  will  include 
sample  materials  so  you  can  start  at  once. 


Special  Offer  ■ftJgSSS 

This  is  a  special  offer  to  introduce  the  new 
Dennison  plan  by  which  you  can  make,  of 
colorful  crepe  paper,  delicate  sweet  peas, 
gorgeous  roses,  yellow  jonquils,  flaming 
poppies  —  more  than  60  varieties  of  flowers. 
Make  them  to  decorate  your  home,  for  gifts, 
to  sell.  You  simply  cannot  believe  until  you 
try  how  easy  it  is.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

DENNISON^S /Dept?  87-N 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free  instructions  and 
sample  materials  for  making  Sweet  Peas. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. _ 

City _ State _ 

Why  not  let  us  include  some  of  these  Dennison  books? 
Check  those  you  want  and  enclose  proper  amount. 

_ Crefie  Paper  Flower  Making  10c 

_ Sealing  Wax  Craft  10c  _ _ Waxed  Pond  Lilies  (Free) 

_ Weaving  Paper  Rope  10c  Cellophane  Flowers  (Free) 

_ Crepe  Paper  Costumes  10c Crepe  Paper  Curtains  (Free) 

_ Party  Table  Decorations  10c  _ Novelty  Dolls  (Free) 


Ranges 


New 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  Pay¬ 
ments,  FREE  FREIGHT.'' 

200  stove,  range  and  furnace  bar¬ 
gains.  Porcelain  enamel  ranges? 
choice  of  6  colors.  Oil, 
easolineand  gas  stoves,  fur¬ 
naces.  Cash  or  terms.  24-hour 
shipment.  30  day  tree  JTrial. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  5- 
Year  Guarantee.  29  years  in 
business.  750,000  customers, 
..rite  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  -  -  Michigan 


so 

» T  A  I 


A  Kalamazoo 

Registered  Direct  to  You’’ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1M.  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS,  St.  1 5  lb. 

Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

H.  Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  Concord,  N.  H. 


YARNS 


HEAVY  CROCHET  COTTON-Suitable 

fox1  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.25  full  pound; 
6  pounds,  $6.00. 

PURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  unequaled. 
Send  10c  for  samples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No  C.  O.  D. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  THREAD  CO. 

Dept.  A-2  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


PLEASANT  WORK-GOOD  PAY 

Representatives  of  PRISCILLA  DRESS  FAB¬ 
RICS.  DRY  GOODS:  also  LINGERIE,  DRESSES. 
HOSIERY  MEN'S  SHIRTS  &  SPECIALTIES 
make  good  money.  Easy  pleasant  work.  Full  or 
spare  time.  Beautiful  samples  sod  instructions 
fornished.  Write  today. 

FITZCHARLES  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 
23  Fitzcharles  Bldg.  TRENTON,  N.  Ji 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

n.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  juBt  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  aeeoxxnt  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  We.t  30th  St-.  New  York 


lllllllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ON 
NEW 
WAY  TO 
MILK 
COWS 


Calves  have  milked  cows  alike  ever  since  there  were 
cows.  Man  has  hand-milked  the  same  way  since  cows 
became  domesticated. 

Then  came  the  first  milking  machines,  with  a  steady 
suck.  Later  they  sucked  and  released.  But  still 
they  lacked  the  TUG  that  gets  ALL  the  milk  for 
the  calf  and  the  hand  milker.  And  they  had  to 
give  the  same  treatment  to  the  hard  milker 
that  they  gave  to  the  easy  milker. 

NOW  .  .  .  there  is  a  new  and  correct  way  to  milk 
and  still  save  the  time  and  work  that  a  success¬ 
ful  dairy  farmer  must  save.  This  interesting, 
illustrated  book  tells  all  about  it.  It  shows 
how  the  Surge  milks  with  a  natural  TUG  .  .  . 
how  it  tugs  hard  on  the  hard  milker  .  .  .  and 
easy  on  the  easy  milker.  It  shows  how  to 
make  clean,  low-count  milk  in  an  ordinary 
barn  with  ordinary  equipment. 

You’ll  find  this  book  most  interesting.  There’s  a 
copy  waiting  for  you  to  ask  for  it. 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Dept.  90-71 2  843  W.  19tb  St.,  Chicago 
523  E.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I’ll  be  glad  to  receive  my  copy  of  the  Surge  Book 
on  the  new  way  of  milking.  Send  it  along. 

Name  _ _ 

Address  __  _ 

State  Number  of  cows  milked.^ 


More  Money 

with  a 


IA 

gllfe 

Hog  Ho 

uses  ■ 

copper-content ,  galvanized  Off 

ROSSMETAL  OlLU 


Keeps  ensilage  sweet  —  no  freeze  troubles  —  no 
shrinkage — no  swelling — fire-proof — wind  proof 
—  easily  made  higher — -lifetime  satisfaction. 
Free  book — “Users  Own  Words”  written  by 
250  satisfied  Ross  owners. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  C0„  Springfield,  Ohio 

36  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted 


Silos '  ■  Stanchions  ] 

Cutters  ■  Cribs  | 

Brooder  Houses  I 


M’ore  Daily  Profits/ 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  EC0N0MYSIL0S 
are  built  to  save— strong — durable- 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfect  fitting  doors.  Wood  Stave — Glazed 
Tile— Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S4,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


FEED  GRINDERS 


Cut 

Feeding 
”=="  Costs! 

Save  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  year  by 
grinding  your  own 
dry  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn  or  small  grain 
—  to  satisfactory  fine¬ 

ness  for  cattle  feed!  Thousands  of  owners  of 
Stover  feedmills  are  doing  so  regularly.  You 
can  too!  The  mill  has  a  3  to  6  bu.  per  hour 
per  H.  P.  capacity.  Cast  iron  breaker  case, 
agitator  in  hopper,  one-piece  cob  breaker  and 
a  unique  device  for  taking  up  end-thrust. 
Hammer  Type  Mills  also  at  new  low  prices. 
Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Engines , 
Pump  Jacks,  Limestone  Pulverizers ,  etc. 

61  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
61  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Feed  Grinders. 

Name . 

p _  .  State . 


s<o*iftRD/ 


There’s  no  secret  behind  the  amazing  forward 
march  of  Grange  Silo  sales  the  past  five  years.  Dairy¬ 
men  in  increasing  numbers  are  learning  the  truth  about 
“more  silo  for  the  money” — about  Grange  Quality  Concrete 
Stave — “extra  tonnage”  roof — clear  fir — selected  hemlock — self- 
r  draining  joints — non-sticking  doors,  and  other  features.  Get  our 

Special  Winter  Offer  to  Dairymen 

Get  in  line  for  added  profits.  Learn  about  our  liberal  discounts  NOW. 
Know  the  facts  about  the  silo  that’s  making  profit-history  for  dairy¬ 
men  !  Free  catalog  in  colors. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO*,  Red  Creek,  New  York 


With  the  Livestock 

Wearing  Out  Cows.  —  Dairymen  at 
meetings  often  talk  over  subjects,  between 
sessions  or  during  recesses,  that  they 
seldom  or  never  bring  up  for  open  dis¬ 
cussion.  Their  informal,  semi-private  ex¬ 
changes  of  views  are  the  meat  and  milk 
of  their  gatherings.  At  a  meeting  last 
year,  I  overheard  the  talk  of  several 
dairymen  who,  in  the  hack  of  the  hall, 
were  waiting  for  the  afternoon  session 
to  begin.  An  elderly  man  in  the  group 
said  that,  under  modern  conditions, 
thousands  of  cows  exhausted  themselves 
or  were  worn  out,  and  probably  diseased, 
before  they  were  eight  years  old,  when  a 
normal  cow  is  at  her  best.  He  was  sure 
that  when  cows  are  liberally  fed  with 
high-protein  feeds  for  high  niilk  produc¬ 
tion,  they  not  only  work  hard,  but  draw 
heavily  on  the  mineral  reserves  in  their 
bodies.  They  literally  pour  out  themselves. 
This,  he  extended,  kept  them  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  _  condition  with  very  low  resistance 
to  diseases.  _  He  was  confident  that  the 
cows  of  his  boyhood  were  healthier, 
larger,  and  lived  longer  than  those  of 
today.  “Maybe  they  didn’t  give  so  much 
milk,  nor  stay  in  lactation  so  long  after 
each  freshening,  but  they  lived  longer,  and 
raised  more  calves,”  he  said,  “and  we 
didn’t  have  to  test  and  dope  them.” 

A  Young  Dairyman’s  View. — A  young 
dairyman  in  the  group  did  not  concur  in 
the  elderly  man’s  view,  which,  he  said, 
was  based  on  vague  recollections,  and  not 
on  facts.  The  young  man  confidently 
proclaimed  the  vitality,  health,  high 
production,  good  breeding,  and  efficient 
feeding  of  the  modern  dairy  cow.  “She  is 
made  to  be  useful,  and  to  be  worn  out 
in  the  service  of  man,”  he  said.  “Who 
wants  to  keep  cows  in  the  interest  of  the 
cows?”  he  asked.  “Dairying,”  he  went 
on,  “is  a  commercial  business.  We  can’t 
conduct  it  on  old  lines.  Our  forefathers 
wore  themselves  out  taking  care  of  their 
cows,  and  economizing.  Many  a  dairy 
cow  today  gives  more  milk  in  three  years 
•than  many  a  good  cow  a  generation  ago 
produced  in  her  entire  lifetime.  I  try  to 
be  fair  to  my  cows,  but  if  I  am  going  to 
make  a  living  and  pay  taxes,  I  cannot 
afford  to  run  my  dairy  business  for  the 
sake  of  the  cows.  My  family  and  my  own 
interests  come  first.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
moderate  or  reasonable  in  making  de¬ 
mands  on  cows ;  economic  conditions 
compel  us  to  strive  for  the  highest  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  highest  efficiency.  If 
we  don’t  the  other  fellow  does,  and  gets 
the  money.  Moderation  in  an  age  of 
specialization  and  ever-increasing  com¬ 
petition  is  fine  in  theory,  and  probably 
sound  in  principle,  but  I  can’t  afford  to 
adopt  it  in  dairying.” 

High-Producing  Cows.  —  A  middle- 
aged  man  in  the  group  then  expressed, 
himself  on  the  subject.  He  was  “against 
commercializing  and  exploiting  cows  and 
men,”  and  argued  that  it  was  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  cows  or  the  men.  “I  think 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  modern  monopo¬ 
lies  that  levy  on  both  man  and  beast,” 
he  said.  He  went  on  as  follows :  “A 
corporate  monopoly  is  largely  impersonal 
and  highly  commercial  in  its  objects  and 
dealings.  Consequently,  it  has  about  the 
same  attitude  toward  dairymen  that  our 
young  friend  here  has  toward  Ms  cows. 
Dairying  as  we  know  it  c-annot  be  carried 
•on  without  cows.  According  to  the 
efficiency  doctrine,  our  cows  must  be 
profitable  producers  or  else  be  eliminated 
from  our  herds.  The  cows  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  must  be  still  higher 
producers,  in  order  to  meet  competition 
with  their  kind.  In  the  United  States 
during  the  last  100  years,  the  production 
of  milk  per  cow  lias  been  increased  from 
an  average  of  about  2,000  lbs.  to  more 
than  5,000  lbs.  We  are  urged  to  cull  out, 
breed,  select  and  feed  for  high  and  steadily 
higher  production.  World-beating  records 
by  a  few  cows  are  held  up  before  us  as 
demonstrations  of  possibilities  that  we 
have  barely  begun  to  scratch.  An  expert 
told  me  not  to  worry  about  getting  our 
herd  average  up  too  high  until  we  had 
more  cows  in  the  country  with  real 
records.  He  referred  to  the  Australian 
Shorthorn  cow  Melba  15th  of  Darbalara 
that  produced  in  a  year  32,522  lbs.  of 
milk  and  1,614  lbs.  of  fat.  Maybe  he 
thinks  that  about  half  of  that  cow’s 
milk  yield  would  be  a  fair  average  for 
all  dairy  cows  of  the  future.  When  will 
this  process  of  abnormal  and  persistent 
strain  end?  How  long  can  cows  stand 
it?  Overworked  high-producers  are  al¬ 
ready  breaking  down,  contracting  dis¬ 
eases,  aborting,  and  dying  young.  Cow 
nature  lias  a  breaking  point ;  so  has 
human  nature.  The  dairy  industry  is 
more  dependent  on  good,  average  cows 
that  are  strong  and  healthy  than  on 
•exceptional  cows.  It  needs  both,  blit  the 
bovine  race,  like  the  human  race,  will 
continue  to  draw  its  most  vigorous 
elements  from  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
top.  Too  much  specialization,  line-breed¬ 
ing  and  refinement  are  fatal  to  cows.” 

Dairy  Cow  Feeding.— A  cow  producing 
35  to  40  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  removes 
considerable  calcium  (lime)  and  phos¬ 
phorus  from  her  body  in  doing  vso.  It 
goes  into  the  pail.  She  uses  more  of  both 
elements  than  she  takes  in  with  her  feed, 
even  on  good  rations.  Dairy  cows  in  the 
East  get,  on  the  whole,  more  protein 
than  they  need,  but  not  enough  calcium. 
This  element  usually  is  best  supplied  by 
an  abundance  of  good  legume  (Alfalfa 
or  clover)  hay.  Showers  on  hay  destroy 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  its  feeding  value. 
A  dairyman  in  the  Harlem  Valley  tells 
me  that  he  has  fed  hays  from  a  number 
of  States,  and  that  his  best  hay  had  the 


The  Quick,  Easy  Way 
to  Remove  All  Dirt, 
Dust  and  Sediment 

Here’s  a  better  way  to  strain  your  milk  100 
per  cent  Clean  —  in  just  one  straining. 
Purity  Sterilized  Filter  Discs  in  reality 
Filter  your  milk  and  remove  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  No  messy,  greasy  straining  cloths 
or  fine  mesh  screens  to  wash  and  sterilize. 
Purity  Filter  Discs  cost  so  little — you  use 
them  once  and  then  discard  them. 

DR. Cl  ARKS  #  > 

Uuntu 

JBL  STERILIZED  tL 
FILTER  DISCS 

Strain  Milk  Absolutely  Clean 

Clean  M  ilk  Grades  Higher  and  brings  better  prices.- 
No  matter  wha  t  the  butterfat  content  is.  milk  m  ust 
be  absolutely  clean  to  score  grade  “A.”  All  large 
dairies,  creameries  and  condensaries  recommend 
Purity  Filter  Discs  and  over  100.C00  farmers  and 
dairymen  now  use  them.  No  other  method  of 
straining  is  so  clean;  so  easy;  so  quick;  so  simple. 
Try  Purity  Filter  Discs  once  and  you'll  use  them 
always.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  us. 


RT'mT'VT'  10  Day 

r  .KlLUl  TRIAL 

Write  at  once  for  details 
about  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity 
Filter-Strainer  and  pur  10- 
day  free  trial  offer.  Find  out 
how  you  can  strain  every 
drop  of  milk  100%  clean 
with  this  simple  and  easy- 
to-use  Filter -Strainer  and 
Purity  Filter  Discs.  A  post 
card  will  bring  complete  in¬ 
formation — Write  at  once. 


Purity  Filter-Strainers  are  made  in  two  sizes,  10 
quart  and  18  quart.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere — 
or  order  direct  from  us. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  513  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Amazing  New  System 
For  Watering  Cattle! 

THE  HATTON  System  for  wa¬ 
tering  cattle  in  stanchions  is 
as  simple  as  a  crow  bar — and  just 
as  fool-proof.  Will  last  a  lifetime, 
yet  costs  less  than  all  others. 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  down.  We  gladly  offer 
the  Hatton  System  on  30-day  trial 
for  your  complete  test  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Write  today  for  illustrated 
literature  and  full  information. 

R.  H.  HOWE 

222  Ridgewood  Drive 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
or 

FRANK  HOWE 

Box  35  NOANK,  CONN. 


Noted 
for  unusual 
quality,  relia¬ 
bility,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee 
— Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  Early  Buying — for  Early  Erection 

Arrange  now  to  buy— for  cash 
or  on  time.  Let  US  donate  your 
first  payment.  ltib-Stone  Silos 
soon  pajr  their  cost.  "GLOBE** 
Wood  Silo*— 13  years  tested  re¬ 
sults,  permit  home  construction 
(lower  initial  financing).  Rib- 
Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos,  with 
many  exclusive  features,  erected 
complete  by  us  and  guaranteed 
unconditionally. 

Ask  for  proof.  Save  money. 
Send  for  facts,  carload  savings, 
discounts. 


Concrete  Stave 
Tile- Metal 
“Globe"  Wood 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation,  Boa  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y, 
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Wanted  to  Buy 


Colored  Pictures  publish¬ 
ed  by  Currier  &  Ives. 
.  .  -  Envelopes  with  stamps 

before  1880.  Old  fireplace  andirons,  old  furniture,  etc. 

Jack  Lease,  37 40  82nd  SI.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


longest  exposure  to  the  sun.  He  has  used 
a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  40  lbs. 
of  ground  limestone,  40  lbs.  of  bonemeal, 
and  20  lbs.  of  salt,  with  a  view  to  increas¬ 
ing  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  his  rations. 
He  is  not  sure  that  it  was  profitable, 
but  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not. 
Hard  water,  he  says,  may  help,  to  some 
extent,  in  taking  care  of  a  lime  deficiency 
in  rations.  He  has  used  some  charcoal, 
which  has  no  value  except  as  an  absor¬ 
bent.  The  action  of  bacteria  in  a  cow’s 
paunch  produces  a  large  quantity  of  gas. 
His  experience  is  that  a  16  to  20  per 
cent  protein  ration  is  as  good  as  a  24 
per  cent  feed.  Some  high-protein  feeds 
in  recent  years,  he  says,  have  contained 
too  much  cotton  seedmeal. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  123. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY- — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
^  WILLIAM  H.  PAIISIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


SACKED,  100  pounds,  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON'S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  00- 
lb.  cans  clover  and  light  amber.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LITHOGRAPHS  of  American  subjects.  L. 
McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt..  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— No.  3  Lang  lumber  sawmill,  $160 
cash,  also  buckwheat  comb  honey,  $3.50  case 
of  24  boxes.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  or  medium-size  Franklin 
stove;  must  be  in  good  condition;  give  de¬ 
scription,  dimensions,  price,  also  sketch  or  pho¬ 
tograph.  P.  O.  BOX  130,  Smithtown  Branch, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75.  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 
book,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails.  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


FINE  honey — 00-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $0.00; 

10-lb.  pail,  clover,  within  3rd  zone,  $2.00; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  offer  on  20  lbs.  or  more 
of  buckwheat,  write.  RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa, 

N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  00  lbs.,  $5.75;  25-lb.  pail, 

$3,  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


SALTED  cucumbers,  freshened,  make  delicious 
pickles,  all  sizes.  EDSON’S  GARDENS,  Le- 
Roy,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  Jumbos,  runners,  mixed — buy  direct 
from  farm,  farmer’s  grade;  will  keep  in  shell 
raw;  roast  them  when  wanted;  25  pounds,  $2.25; 
50  lbs.,  $4;  100  lbs.,  $7,  cash;  express  or 

freight  collect  charges.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

PURE  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail.  $1;  2  for  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  80c  postpaid.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEYr — Fancy  clover  extracted,  00-lb.  can, 
$0.00;  also  wholesale.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD, 
Schoharie,  IN.  Y. 

1IONEY' — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted,  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2;  third  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PEANUTS,  half  bushel  (11  lbs.),  $1.25  delivered. 
WALTER  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HOMEMADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  85c,  $1.00,  postpaid.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HONEY' — 00  lbs.,  best  white,  $0:  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon,  delivered  in 
fourth  zone.  CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb. 

pail.  $1.10,  postpaid  to  third  zone;  one  00-lb. 
can,  $0.00;  two-  cans,  $13,  here.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Hoi  gate,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
$1.00,  prepaid  third  zone;  comb  honey,  24 
sections,  $4.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


Dorset  Ewes.  —  Three  years  ago  a 
young  farmer  in  Ohio  bought  six  purebred 
Dorset  ewes  for  .$40  each.  He  grew  up 
on  a  sheep  farm,  and  knows  how  to 
handle  sheep.  Two  weeks  ago  he  told  me 
that  the  fat  lambs  thus  far  sold  from  his 
farm  had  paid  for  the  ewes,  with  a  good 
niargin  besides,  and  .that  his  flock  had 
increased  to  36  head,  worth  about  $1,200. 
His  ewes  had  yeaned  twice  a  year  for 
two  years.  He  anticipated  lower  prices 
for  fat  lambs  this  year.  Dorset  ewes 
breed  early,  are  good  milkers  and  good 
mothers,  and  some  farmers  prefer  them 
for  the  production  of  lambs  for  the 
Spring  market.  An  old  Dorset  breeder 
used  to  say  that  they  would  attack  dogs 
that  ventured  among  them  when  they 
were  suckling  lambs.  Their  milk  runs 
from  three  to«more*than  10  per  cent  in  fat. 
Ordinary  grade  ewes  produce  compara¬ 
tively  rich  milk,  but  in  quantity  it  runs 
from  100  to  150  lbs.  a  year.  *  A  German 
shepherd  in  Wisconsin  says  that  a  breed 
of  sheep  in  his  native  country  produces 
as  high  as  1.400  lbs.  of  milk  a  year  per 
ewe.  Dorset 'lambs  at  birth  average  about 
10.2  lbs.  Hampshire  and  Oxford  lambs 
at  birth  are  .slightly  heavier.  In  the 
Winter  our  Ohio  friend  feeds  Alfalfa  and 
clover  hay,  with  some  roots,  for  roughage, 
and  in  order  to  produce  plenty  of  milk 
for  his  lambs,  he  sees  to  it  that  his  ewes 
get  oats,  bran,  oilmeal  and  corn.  A  good 
mixture  for  ewes  receiving  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  and  corn  silage  as  roughage, 
is  four  parts  corn  and  one  part  linseed- 
meal. 

Bells  on  Sheep.  —  An  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  farmer  asks,  “What  is  the  use  of 
putting  bells  on  sheep  if  their  pasture  is 
fenced  so  that  they  cannot  get  out?” 
II.  M.  answers  as  follows:  “In  large, 
fenced  pastures,  bells  enable  a  shepherd 
to  know  where  his  sheep  are,  if  they 
are  out  of  his  sight,  and  what  they  are 
doing,  if  he  has  learned  to  interpret  the 
different  sounds  of  the  bells.  The  main 
thing,  however,  is  protection.,  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  a  dog’s  getting 
into  the  sheep  enclosure  unnoticed.  No 
matter  how  small  he  may  be,  he  will 
frighten  ewes,  and  start  them  to  running. 
This  is>  bad  for  sheep,  and  doubly  bad  for 
ewes  in  lamb.  Once  sheep  become  used 
to  bells,  the  sound  produced  will  quiet 
and  reassure  them  ;  they  learn  to  associate 
the  presence  of  man  with  any  unusual 
clanging  of  their  bells.  Belled  sheep, 
under  the  care  of  a  watchful  man  who 
hkes  sheep,  will,  when  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  dog,  make  a  startled  jump, 
and  then,  remembering  or  ‘using  their 
heads,’  quiet  down.  Sometimes  they  will 
even  form  a  line  facing  the  dog.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  dog  is  apt  to  grow 
suspicious,  sensing  that  the  sheep  are 
expecting  something  that  will  protect 
them.  Animals  possess  a  keen  sense  of 
one  another  and  of  humans.  This  sense 
is  not  so  acute  in  people,  because  their 
gift  of  speech  has  dulled  it.  Keep  always 
in  mind  the  timidity  of  sheep,  and  make 
them  feel  confidence  in  their  surround¬ 
ings.  This  means  money  in  the  pocket 
of  the  owner.  In  the  coyote-infested 
West,  a  Hungarian  shepherd  used  to  say 
that  his  sheep  were  protected  by  their 
sense  of  his  presence  or  nearness.” 

D.  C.  W. 


HONEY— Oakvale  Apiary’s  finest  white  clover 
extracted,  5  pounds,  delivered,  $1.15;  comb, 
$5  for  24-section  case;  extracted  for  sale  at  all 
times.  FORREST  DYGERT,  South  Hammond, 
N.  Y. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Tliono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs,  any  quantity. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Several  used  Newtown  or  other  high- 
grade  brooder  stoves;  state  condition  and  low¬ 
est  cash  price.  JOHN  SCHNEIDER,  Box  32, 
R.  D.  1,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  and  misses’  “sliortees”  (pants  and 
brassier  to  match),  made  of  fine  print  in  at¬ 
tractive  designs;  sizes  30-38;  price  $1  postpaid. 
ISABEL  S.' BRADLEY,  Stur  Route,  Laurel,  Del. 


CHESAPEAKE  Bay  oysters;  just  as  fat  and 
delicious  as  ever;  fresh  from  the  shell  every 
day;  selects,  $3  gal.;  medium,  $2.85;  2  or  more, 
10  cents  gal.  less;  all  prepaid  parcel  post.  WM. 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


BOARDERS  wanted  in  a  country  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  liquid  honey,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1;  2  pails,  one  address,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.70; 
light  amber,  5  cents  per  pail  less;  mixed,  15 
cents  less;  write  for  prices  of  comb.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  pounds  clover  honey,  $1.25  postpaid:  six 
pails,  $0.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


STORAGE  battery  and  battery  charger,  both 
like  new,  for  auto  or  radio,  cheap.  Write 
HERBERT,  82  Grand  Street,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,400-egg  Newtown  incubator,  A-l 
condition;  putting  in  electric.  SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Fob.  17-18. — Second  annual  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Cattle  Sale,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull  sale,  Sioux  City, 
la. 

Mar.  18. — Aberdeen-Angus,  Iowa  State 
Show  and  Sale,  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sales  manager. 

Apr.  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

Apr.  8. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Breeders’ 

sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  18-25.  —  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Col. 

Jan.  21  -  24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  — -  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  1. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquesne  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Jan.  29. — N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  29-31. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting  Vassar  In¬ 
stitute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Wonderful  NEW 
^  .0  Help  to  Get 
WW) More  Milk 

TV  f  yyf Afk  of  better 

quality 

The  old  way  of  currying  cows  is  inefficient 
— wastes  valuable  time  and  actually  in¬ 
creases  the  bacteria  in  milk.  The  germ-laden 
dust  and  loose  hair  float  about,  cows  breathe 
it — it  settles  on  feed  and  water  and  the  milk. 
Now  you  can  groom  electrically  with  the  new 

HINMAN  Cleaner 


Cleans  thoroughly  —  quickly  captures  all  the 
dirt  in  its  container.  Promotes  healthier  skin, 
hastens  the  removal  of  old  hair  and  stimulates 
growth  of  new  hair.  It  makes  the  skin  more 
pliable,  and  better  nourished. . . .  This  means 
more  milk. . . .  Hinman-groomed  cows  have  a 
higher  selling  value — always  ready  for  in¬ 
spection.  Amazing  results  on  your  horses.  Be 
modern  —  and  keep  your  boys  on  the  farm. 


Write  for  Free  Folder 

It  tells  you  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits  with  this  light, 
portable,  high-powered  Hinman  Cleaner.  Be  first  in  your 
locality.  Better  write  now. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  C,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


RDER 


Anuual  Depreciation  Less  Than  5 °fo 


— on  sturdy  HARDER  stave  silos. 
Many  in  use  for  32  years  are  still 
'  plumb  and  good  for  many  more 
years. 

Lowest  Price*  of  the  Year  Right  Now! 

Write  for  Harder  Silo  Catalog. 
Low  direct  prices  and  discount. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R1  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

"Pioneer  Makers  of  Profitable  Silos" 


GUERNSEYS 


2”i 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 


Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Guernsey  Bulls  /;  ,,','.” 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams,  with  records  up  to  700  lbs.  fat. 
Strong  in  the  blood  of  Langwater  Cavalier,  Laugwater 
Stars  &  Stripes  and  Langwater  Valiant.  Federal  accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested  herd.  Write  today  for  sales  list 
with  full  description.  FRITZLYN  FARM,  Plpersvilie,  Pa. 


pBu^  guernsey 


Heifers  and 
Hull  Calves 
FOR  SALE 


Tuberculin  tested— blood  tested 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


1ARBELI  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


TJ 

Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TAKBEhL  FARMS,  Smithvllle  Flats.  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  £0  Let  us  start  you  with  Guernseys. 
VJlUERNSEYi3  8  well  bred  heifers  and  an  un¬ 
related  bull.  Price  reasonable.  Fresh  cows,  some  to 
freshen  soon ;  also  2  bulls  ready  for  service.  Clean  herd. 

WILLIAM  KOCH,  Sheldegren  Farm ,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Registered  Guernsey  KEmlfg.11!:  TL££. 


JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE! 

In  femalbs— Two  3  yr.  olds,  2  fresh  2  yr.  olds,  1  heifer. 
In  males — One  2  yr.  old,  1  yearling,  2  extra  choice  calves. 

Best  Island  Blood  Sybils  and  Nobles  bred  to  produce 
and  win.  Please  describe  fully  your  wants.  28  years  at 
your  service.  LEVI  COW1TEN.  Frcdonia,  N.  Y. 


Pallas’  Golden  Sultan 

Good  looking  year-old  son  of  Imported  Le  Rondin  Sultan 
who  sired  the  two-year-old  champion  over  the  Island  in 
May  1927  and  traoes  to  Fly  Sultan  and  Jersey  Volunteer. 
This  young  bull  is  out  of  a  good  daughter  of  Owl’s 
Oxford  Victor,  an  outstanding  sire  of  high  producing 
daughters.  For  price  and  pedigree  write 
G.  E.  DYKE,  Sundial  Farm,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 


Ponilret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  Weet  Hartford,  Vt.  Sec. 


For  Rpd  TaPVPvUitII  yrs-  old<  EDWARD  BERGER. 
Sale  ItOg.dOIOOy  UU11  Roscdile  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  T, 

DAIRY  CATTLE  ,%  | 

For  Sale— HOLSTEIN  BULL 

10  months  old;  good  type,  fine  top  line,  well  marked — 
about  even — black  and  white.  Sire:  Sir  Aaggie  Mead 
Patty,  No.  524076.  Dam:  Purchase  Rose,  No.  980158. 
Price — ♦150  F.  O.  B.  White  Plains.  Accredited  Herd. 
OPHIR  FARM,  E.  E.  Ridout ,  Supt.>  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTRIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


SHEEP 


10  Rea*!  sTe  r  e°d  Rambouillet  Ewes  Priced  to  sell. 

6.  D.  A  B.  S.  TOWNSEND  Interlaken,  N.  V. 


1  .%  SWINE 

Fifth  Annual  Public  Sale 
POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

35  Head  Bred  Gilts.  10  Head  Young  Boars 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  29, 1930,  at  12.30  P.M. 

Sale  to  be  held  in  heated  pavilion  at  the 
farm  on  the  concrete  state  road  No.  82,  midway 
between  Ooatesville,  Pennsylvania  and  Union- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

This  draft  from  the  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Val¬ 
ley  Farm’s  herd  is  composed  chiefly  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  Zi  Bo-^1928  Ohio  State  Fair  Junior 
Champion.  The  gilts  are  bred  to  three  out¬ 
standing  young  boars — a  son  of  Silver  King,  a 
son  of  The  Hanger  and  a  son  of  Champion  Bill, 
which  was  Junior  Champion  at  the  1929  Ohio 
State  Fair.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY, 
Mortonville,  Pennsylvania. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

’  Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.).  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

Breeding  Slock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  20  to  60  lbs.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Delaware. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINESS 

F.  M.  PuMlngtoii  &.  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  $8  00  each.  Ped- 
V  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  *75.00.  R,  HILL,  Seneo  Falls,  N.  T. 

j  GOATS 

JR  TO1  BRED  DOES  FOR  SALE— Grades 
I  ol  three  breeds,  *25  to  S45. 

Elam  S.  Horst,  R.  1,  Ronks,  Pa. 

O  ,  2  Toggenburgs  (Does)  1  Grade  Toggenburg. 

Va03TS  rei'feety  gentle,  broken  to  drive.  If  inter- 
ested,  write  L.  MITCHELL,  Pulaski,  N.  V. 

sale  Reg.  Toggenburg  Zi  Grade  Doe 

Excellent  milkers.  JLOBITSCII,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

Belmont  Farm  Percherons 

Stallions  for  Sale! 

A  black,  5-year-old,  big  boned  and  a  proven  sire  of  good 
colts.  A  gray,  3-year-old,  proven  sire,  has  lots  of  style 
and  quality.  A  black,  2-year-old,  grandson  of  (Laet) 

3  yearlings,  all  real  show  prospects.  Few  mares,  some 
mated  teams.  Prices  reasonable. 

H.  H.  Bell  &  Sons  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Percherons  at  Moderate  Prices 

One  outstanding  stallion,  rising  2  years.  Large  enough 
for  light  service.  Seven  fillies  and  mares  from  weanling 

to  four  years  old.  FORSQATE  FARMS,  Jamo.burg,  N.  J. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  ♦  | 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonville,  Penna. 

females,  *5  0°;  males,  $4.50;  pair,  $9.00. 
Prr PIS  Llve  delivery  guaranteed.  Will  ship  C. 
1L11LIJ  o  D  „  p  MeOONNELL,  New  London,  Ohio 

RABBITS 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $25.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00. 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  $30.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  'aa  ss?oJk 

8  mo.  Pair,  $6.00;  Unrelated  Trios,  $8.00;  5  mo.  Pair, 
$6.00;  Bred,  Tested  Breeders,  $4.00. 

PETER  CHRISTENSEN  -  HANOVER,  CONN. 

|  DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
m  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montioello,  Iowa 

IA1  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

D-l!  D _ flve  mos.  old;  for  sale  or 

uerraan  rolice  r  ups  %<***«<>■  futterer. 

r  West  Rumney,  N.  H. 

Df  Q/ll  C /i  f  Needing  room,  we  offer  Ped. 

T-Ji'sJjJUsj  til  kDLllEZm  Collie  Puppies,  Grown  Dogs 
and  Bitches  for  quick  sale  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNEL8,  Box  RNY,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

(^iVlAAF.  PUPPIKS — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
greed.  Catalogue.  S.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

I'MTLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
V,  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Pa. 

RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TE  It  HI  F.  It  8 — Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


Sell  Vour 


Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St»,  New  York 


1 18 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  25,  1930 


■ — EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

-L.  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 


19IS  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders"  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


■riPif 


[  Le  gHo  rns -Reds- Rocks  A^andottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

QPFPI  A  I  PP  on  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leg- 

LiV^I/VLi  MT  horns,  particularly  attractive  to 

large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

every  week  in  the  year.  Box  60  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Delivery 

mad.  any  time  you  wish.  Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept. 
Send  $1.00  today  and  sret  the  extra  chicks.  |Upon  delivery  pay  postman^theee  prices  phis^ postaae^. 
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Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas . ♦  7.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  .  7.75 

Bt.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  B£.  Orp.,  Bl.  |Min .  8-25 

White  Minorcas .  9-25 

Jersey  Black  Giants;  White  Rekin  Ducklings . 13.00 

Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  .  6.75 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  6.25 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  if  desired.  Also  chicks  from  Tancrad  foundation  Leghorns  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
pedigreed  males  and  females.  Get  details  and  prices  on  this  special  stock. 

Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicks 
working  for  us.  Write  today  for  full  detaila,  also  for  our  catalog. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY 

101  MAIN  STREET  -  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


mo  lUICKa  iroui  - - - 

H  FOP  CREATES*  ^PROFIT9 

atchery  Chicks 


Fpays  to  raise  the 

GASSONS  LARGE  TYPE  S.C.WH 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  guarantee  90%  of  our  Baby  Chicks  to  live!  Largest  and  best 
equipped  breeding  plant  and  hatchery  in  Middle  States.  Fifty-six 
modem  buildings®  55-acre  farm.  $130,000  ^^^ment  Every  hen  we 
hatch  from  is  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels,  from  -00 '  to  3-8  eggs. 
Five  thousand  pedigreed  birds,  1,500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
Supervision,  7  consecutive  years  blood  testing.  Official  records  up  to 
310  eggs  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks,  matured  cockerels,  and  10- 
week-old' stock.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  48-PAGE  CATALOG. 


GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  H,  Versailles.  Ohio 


“QUOLBTV”  BABY  CHICKS  /  “SATISF/iCTlOISI” 

IVFRYDODY  WANTS’ 

You,  too,  can  make  REAL  money  with  DEAN'S  MICHIGAN 
ACCREDITED  “PAY-DAY”  record  «gg  producing  chicks! 
Good  layers.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Ducklings,  Turkeys.  Write 
today  for  beautiful  colored  literature  showing  many  breed*. 
You  can’t  afford  to  wait 

DEAN  EGG  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Box  C  B,  Birmingham,  Michigan 

-  -  -  -  —  -  -I,  A,  mi 


*  a  rvTDI  AUinifC  $1  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders 
10  EXTRA  CHICKS  mailed  February  15  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big.  Strong 
Peerless  Chick?  will  make  money  for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as 
Tancred,  Barron," Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  ^aranteed-^Postpaid.  ^  ^ 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  Anconas . .  .  . . ?130  00 

S  O  and  R.  C.  Reds;  Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.  and  Buff  Orps .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.UU 

B  Assorted?  lOc! . Weefiess  Chtef  Hatched  '  Box  26 1 .  Le'.ps.c,  Ohio. 


early  orders. 


HUBER'S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


1  A  CVTD  A  r'UX  r'lf  C  On  orders  booked  before  March  15th  we  give 
X  U  EjA  I  I\  A  LrllLNO  jo  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELI A BLE — W E  mean  RELIABLE  In  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks  and  records  kept, 

CATALOG  FREE-CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH-AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
aluahle  book  on  Raising  Chicks  included  with  each  order  of  M0 1)0  or  more.  Big 

HOBER’8  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  ....  Main  Street,  i  ostorlu,  um« 


LOWER  PRICES-BETTER  CHICKS 


50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  . 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes . 

Blue  Andelusiaus,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

“s^d  for  mm  NeVfREe’ Booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra ^r'A1 ““S a^Bab^Chick 
w»  (rnarantee  1 00 %  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  the  Intel  national  Baby  Chick 
Association  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  S'0’1™’1 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406 


too 
$12.00 
13.00 
tl.OO 
16  00 
20.00 
10.00 


500 
$58.00 
63.00 
68.00 
78.00 
95  00 
48.00 


1000 

$110.00 

120.00 

130.00 

150.00 

190.00 

90.00 


MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


npHEY  UV E  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  chat  have 
JL  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiv-fully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  1*C  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid, 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book, 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  20T  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N  Y. 


J 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK 


Probable  Roup 

I  have  a  flock  of  80  R.  I.  Red  chickens. 
They  started  to  lay  the  first  week  of 
November.  After  two  weeks  laying  they 
stopped  at  once  and  some  of  them  started 
to  sneezing  and  in  about  'two  days  I  lost 
about  ten  of  them.  Now  I  have  six  more 
with  sore  eyes  and  all  swollen  up  for 
about  two  days.  I  wash  their  eyes  with 
lukewarm  water  and  after  put  some 
vaseline  on  their  eyes ;  their  coop  is  big 
and  healthful.  I  let  the  fresh  air  go  in 
every  day  by  opening  the  window,  hut 
close  during  the  night.  T.  v. 

Massachusetts 

Sneezing,  followed  by  sore  eyes  and 
running  nostrils,  is  pretty  apt  to  indicate 
roup,  though  simple  colds  may  display 
mild  symptoms  of  this  kind.  If  you  lost 
10  healthy  pullets  within  two  days,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  probably  some  other 
cause  of  death.  Colds  are  contracted 
from  closed  poultry  houses  at  night,  per¬ 
mitting  the  air  to  become  warm  and  moist, 
and  then  exposing  the  occupants  to  cold 
drafts.  It  is  quite  probable  that  you 
should  have  left  the  windows  open  both 
flay  and  night,  as  it  it  difficult  to  keep 
a  poultry  house  dry  and  healthful  with¬ 
out  such  ample  ventilation.  The  fowls 
should  not  be  exposed  to  drafts  while 
upon  their  perches  at  night  and  window 
openings  should  be  arranged  to  prevent 
this.  Curtains  may  be  used  on  extremely 
cold  nights,  but  they  should  be  opened  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  morning  and  be¬ 
fore  the  building  becomes  damp. 

Roup  may  follow  simple  colds,  showing 
itself  by  increased  severity  of  the 
symptoms  commonly  seen  in  colds. 
Treatment  is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  that  1  recommend 
with  any  confidence  in  the  results.  Af¬ 
fected  fowls  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  pains  taken  to  protect  the 
healthy  members  by  cleanliness  of  quar¬ 
ters  and  utensils.  Birds  that  are  partly 
cured  and  kept  over  from  one  season  to 
another  are  very  apt  to  carry  the  disease 
over  also ;  it  subsiding  in  warm  weather, 
only  to  break  out  again  with  the  cold, 
wet  weather  of  Fall  or  Winter. 

M.  B.  D 


Lame  Pullets 

My  White  Leghorn  pullets,  eight 
months  old  were  a  fine  lot,  they  grew  and 
did  well.  I  did  not  loose  one.  All  at 
once  one  of  the  largest  was  taken  lame. 
I  could  not  see  anything  the  matter.  It 
ate  well,  and  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as 
the  rest,  only  lame.  It  kept  getting 
worse  and  finally  died.  In  a  short  time 
another  the  same.  What  is  a  remedy 
for  worms?  m.  s. 

New  York 

'It  is  evident  that  these  fowls  are 
suffering  from  paralysis  if  they  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs,  but  they  may  be  lame 
without  paralysis.  Lameness  may  result 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  or  what 
is  usually  called  rheumatism,  though 
whether  true  rheumatism  or  not  is  not 
known.  Actual  paralysis  of  legs  or  wings, 
coming  on  suddenly  when  the  bird  is 
apparently  in  full  health,  followed  by 
death  within  a  few  days,  is  quite  likely 
to  be  due  to  range  paralysis,  or  a  mys¬ 
terious  form  of  paralysis  that  most  often 
attacks  well-grown  pullets  and  cockerels 
in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter.  They  are 
found  down  and  unable  to  walk  or  fly 
without  fluttering  along  the  ground. 
Combs  remain  red,  they  eat  well  for  a 
time  but  shortly  die.  The  caiffie  of  this 
peculiar  disease  is  not  known  and.  as 
yet,  there  has  been  no  cure  found.  Mature 
fowls  in  their  Winter  quarters  may  be 
attacked  but  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  disease  among  maturing  pullets  and 
cockerels  while  still  on  range  has  given 
the  disease  its  popular  name. 

Intestinal  worms  are  found  by  slitting 
open  the  intestines  of  a  dead  bird  and 
looking  for  them.  If  present  in  large 
numbers  they  may  cause  slow  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  health  and  death.  The  tobacco 
remedy  is  administered  by  mixing  tobacco 
dust  containing  not  less  than  l1/^  per 
cent  of  nicotine  with  the  mash,  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  the  dust  to  50 
pounds  of  mash,  and  using  this  mixture 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  Unless 
expelled  worms  and  eggs  are  kept  cleaned 
up,  however,  re-infection  will  take  place 
quickly.  M.  B.  D. 


Clark  :  “Does  your  wife  really  obey 
you?”  Drake:  “Sometimes.  When  I  say, 
‘Go  ahead  and  never  mind  me,*  she  always 
does.” — Answers. 


Y 

KERR’S 

C  II I C  K  S 

Judge  them  by  tlieir 

heavy-laying  ancestry 

New  triumphs  came  to  Kerr 
flocks  in  the  leading  eastern 
1928-29  laying  competitions. 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet 
in  our  Georgia  pen  laid  300 
eggs  in  52  weeks.  She  is  the 
only  300-egg  R.  I.  Red  ever 
produced  in  six  leading  egg- 
laying  contests.  Her  sister  laid 
241  eggs  in  another  contest. 

Kerr  pens  in  other  breeds 
won  high  honors  at  Georgia, 
Connecticut,  West  Virginia, 
and  elsewhere. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  repre¬ 
sent  the  cumulative  laying  her¬ 
itage  of  birds  of  correct  type 
and  color  that  have  won  high 
honors  in  leading  contests  for 
the  past  six  years.  Over  40,000 
birds  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  docks  have 
been  tested  for 
Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea.  Our 
breeding  flocks 
have  been  rig¬ 
idly  culled  for 
size,  type,  vigor 
and  production. 

Write  for  the  Kerr  Chick  Book 
and  1930  prices 

KK Hit  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mas. 

A 
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R.I.REDS 

8000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird — that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  hacked  hy 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box. 154 
Walpole,  N.  H. 

I*lea8f  «end  catalog  w  ith  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Name  _ 


Address  - 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain. .  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

Light  Mixed .  9.00 

c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100 %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Win.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


ACME 


BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Froo. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

WY-IIAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  Denton,  Md« 

Member  Inter’ l  Baby  Chick  Aas’n 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
f  IN  1930  s 

Jj  with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D.  ? 
?  Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality  r 
«  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks.  r 
i*  They  will  live  and  grow  for  you.  * 

V  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  % 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y.  I* 

fJWWflWWWiVWVVUWWwf 


Mine  of  Information  —  !■*  Ll  >*i  M 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
F.astern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  further  West,  price  postpaid,  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  anv  other. 

LORD  FARMS  S7  Foroal  St  root  METHUEN,  MASS. 


'TfviloW' 

'Chicns 


—The  Product  of  Our  48  Years 
of  Experience  in  BREEDING 

This  year  our  flocks  were  mated  with  the 
finest  cockerels  we  could  produce,  together 
with  some  birds  procured  direct  from  such 
famous  breeders  as  Newton  Cosh,  Harry 
Wolseiffer  and  Hollywood  Farms.  Truslow 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  so  popular  that 
you  must  order  early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Write  for  our  Free  Book  now — and 
state  your  requirements  so  we  can  quote 
special  prices. 

^  We  have  just  discovered  a  method  which  posi-  V. 
I]  tively  controls  coccidiosis.  This  is  the  result  of  ] 

I  hundreds  of  experiments.  No  milk — no  acid  — 

|  no  drugs.  Bulletin  describing  this  wonderfuldis-  |l 
A  covery  is  being  printed.  Send  10c  for  yourcopy.  r 


Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  1-R  Chestertown,  Maryland 


EXTRA  Egg  Profits 
Free  Book  Tells  How 

If  your  hens  are  only  average  layers  figure 
out  how  much  extra  money  you’d  make  if 
you  had  birds  that  laid  200  to  296  eggs  a 
year.  Figure  it  out  on  an  average  yearly 
price  of  50c  a  dozen. 

That  EXTRA  profit  is  ALL  profit  for  it 
costs  no  more  to  feed  and  keep  HEAVY  lay¬ 
ers  than  it  does  average  layers. 

Poultrymen  who  are  making  real  money 
are  raising  the  famous  WILLGERODT 
PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  These 
birds  lay  200  to  296  eggs  a  year.  And  there’s 
no  guesswork  about  it.  The  trapnest  records 
prove  it. 

Bigger  egg  profits  can  be  yours  if  you 
start  a  flock  of  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  You  can  do  it  either 
with  hatching  eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Remem¬ 
ber  each  egg  and  each  chick  is  the  product 
of  birds  whose  yearly  egg  record  is  200  to 
296  eggs. 

Our  Breeders  are  blood-tested  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Write  for  the  Willgerodt  Leghorn  Book. 
It’s  full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s 
FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.,  Dept.  4,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  $3  50  $6.75  $13  00  $62.50  $120.00 
8.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  3  25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas  3  00  5  75  11.00  53.75  105  00 

311.  Laced  Wyandottes.  3-75  7.25  11. 00  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants _  4.50  8  75  17.00  82.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers..  3  00  5.75  11  00  53.75  105. 00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers...  2  50  4.75  9  00  43.75  85.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  5.25  10.25  20.00  100  00  . 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
F.r  Greater  Prolil  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  so  too 

Barred  Rocks .  #4.00  #?.»0  #14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.60  6.60  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 8.60  6.60  12,00 

600  lots  l£C  less,  1000  lots  1c  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100% 
live  delivery.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


CfW.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

0  ®  Write  for  Price  List. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARM,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 
LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Sgs  Dtrnc  Exhibition  Quality— 10  Pullets, 
•  $. _ _  1  Cockerel,  extra  fine,  #66,00. 


Good  Cookerels,  #6.00.  R.  J.  DOYLE,  Berwyn,  Pa 


BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— From  Boston  winners. 

Hens,  *10:  toms,  *15  and  up.  Choice  stock  from 
selected  matings.  ELSIE  HILLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  TURKEYS- 

Toms,  *12;  Hens,  *8.  HOWARD  W.  HORSKIN,  Franklin,  Vt. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS— Real  Marcy  Giants.  Pullets, 
$2.60.  Cockerels,  *3  50.  IVY  BKUMLEY,  MeComb,  Ohio 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  115) 

by  French  peasants ;  the  colors  are  gor¬ 
geous,  and  the  patterns  the  same  as  a 
century  ago.  The  French  manufacturers 
are  sending  us  many  gorgeous  cottons, 
used  in  jackets,  dresses,  sandals,  and  the 
shorts  and  pajamas  for  beach  wear. 

Some  expensive  new  hats  are  made  of 
belting  ribbon,  the  shapes  following  the 
felt  styles,  being  off  the  face,  with  long 
lappets  over  the  ears;  we  also  see  these 
ribbon  hats  made  of  satin  ribbon.  Of 
course  felt  still  leads  in  hats,  but  early 
Spring  will  bring  the  usual  made  hats 
of  silk,  and  we  see  some  very  pretty 
straws  among  the  southern  fashions.  They 
are  usually  wide  and  shady  with  velvet 
or  grosgrain  trimming. 

“Black  with  the  white  touch”  is  pro¬ 
nounced  especially  fashionable,  and  the 
new  black  dresses  include  many  for 
misses.  An  especially  pretty  black  crepe 
frock  had  flared  elbow  sleeves  with  bows 
and  a  tucked  yoke  of  white  chiffon.  The 
waist  was  cut  into  a  point  in  front,  and 
the  yoke  inserted  like  an  old-fashioned 
tucker.  We  also  see  tucked  vestees  of 
white  chiffon. 

Both  cotton  and  woolen  materials  are 
being  featured  more  than  for  many  years 
in  the  Spring  fashion  displays.  Tweeds 
and  wool  crepes  are  shown  in  sports 
clothes  and  ensembles ;  the  “jacket  suit,” 
so  convenient  and  sensible,  is  likely  to  be 
very  popular  this  Spring.  As  for  the 
cottons,  their  variety  is  endless,  and  the 
style  authorities  are  predicting  cottons 
for  town  as  well  as  country  wear. 

A  new  ensemble  displayed  was  a  coat 
and  skirt  of  black  pique,  with  a  white 
dotted  swiss  blouse.  There  are  also 
pique  suits  of  navy  blue  or  dark  brown. 

Dotted  swiss  is  to  be  very  popular  this 
coming  Summer.  Other  popular  new  cot¬ 
tons  are  wide  wale  printed  and  novelty 
pique,  jacquard  madras,  men’s  shirtings, 
gabardine  and  lisle  meshes,  cotton  broad¬ 
cloth,  cotton  shantung,  eponge  and  crash. 
Silks  and  georgettes  have  been  in  such 
constant  wear  for  some  years  now  that 
they  carry  no  distinction,  and  the  de¬ 
signers  are  turning  to  cotton  for  novelty. 

Shirtwaist  dresses  of  cotton  are  among 
the  new-old  fashions.  As  the  waist  is 
located  where  the  “Gibson  girl”  wore 
hers,  they  look  old-fashioned,  but  are  very 
new,  especially  in  madras  and  striped 
wash  silk. 

Sports  ensembles  of  jersey  cloth  show 
a  circular  skirt  with  box  pleats  in  front, 
a  cardigan  jacket,  and  a  sleeveless  blouse 
of  contrasting  crepe. 

Starling^  tan  is  one  of  the  new  colors. 
We  see  this  in  the  jersey  cloth  ensembles 
with  a  blouse  of  eggshell  or  parchment. 

The  blouse  and  separate  skirt  is  shown 
among  Spring  fashions.  We  noted  many 
satin  blouses  in  pastel  shades  trimmed 
with  bows.  One  style  had  a  bow  with 
ends  finishing  the  neck,  and  short  sleeves, 
coming  just  above  the  elbow,  gathered 
into  narrow  bands  and  finished  with 
bows. 

One  odd  little  novelty  we  noted  re¬ 
cently  was  a  string  of  gingham  beads. 
These  were  wooden  beads,  apparently 
covered  with  red  and  white  checked  ging¬ 
ham.  Gingham  triangular  scarfs,  hand 
fringed,  and  gingham  purses  and  hand¬ 
bags,  were  also  seen. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Jan.  11,  1930.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  strong  to 
unevenly  higher,  kinds  selling  .$12.25  downward 
showing  most  advance,  some  sales  25c  above 
last  week’s  closing  prices,  top  mediumweiglits 
$12.60,  bulk  of  sales  $11.25  to  $12.  Better  ac¬ 
tion  on  she  stock  and  cutters,  steady.  Bulls 
slow,  weak,  bulk  fat  heifers  $10.25  to  $11,  beef 
bulls  $9.50  to  $10.25,  butcher  cows  $7.75  to 
$8.50,  cutters  $5  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders 
scarce,  few  inquiries.  Calves  steady,  top  veal- 
ers  $17,  few  selects  held  higher. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  11,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  40  cars;  10  Virginia  6,  Chicago,  4  St.  Paul, 
4  Pennsylvania,  4  Maryland,  3  Canada,  2  Ten¬ 
nessee,  2  Buffalo,  2  Michigan,  1  Omaha,  1  In¬ 
diana,  1  New  York;  containing  973  head,  911 
head  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  1,884  head,  621 
calves,  2,325  hogs,  212  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13; 
good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.25;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $11.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11 
to  $11.50;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25 

to  $11.75;  lightweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25 

to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 

to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 

to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Priee  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse.) — 
Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $40  to  $41;  homi¬ 
ny,  $43.50  to  $44.50;  middlings,  $45  to  $46; 
linseed,  $64  to  $65;  gluten,  $49.50  to  $50.50; 
ground  oats,  $42  to  $43;  Soy-bean  meal,  $63  to 
$64;  hog  meal,  $50  to  $51;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $49  to  $50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $42 
to  $43;  18  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  20  per  cent, 
$48  to  $49;  24  per  cent,  $51  to  $52;  25  per 
cent,  $52.50  to  $53.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$47  to  $48;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $42  to  $43;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $45  to  $46. 


A  girl  met  an  old  flame  and  decided  to 
high  hat  him.  “Sorry,”  she  murmured, 
when  the  hostess  introduced  him  to  her, 
“I  didn’t  get  your  name.”  “I  know  you 
didn’t,”  replied  the  old  flame,  “but  you 
tried  hard  enough-” — Atchison  Globe. 


BABY  CHICKS 

26  60  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  *4.00  $6.50  *12.00  *57.60  $110 


Barred  Rocks .  4.26  7.60  14.00  G7.50  130 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  ISO 

Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50  .... 

White  Rocks. ;■ .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.60  .... 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20%  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  1>. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  und  April  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s)  $4.50  SB  50  $16  00  $77  50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.50  6  50  12  00  57  50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.75  5  00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  Stoves  and  Houses. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Chix  of  free  range  stock)  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns.. .  *3.50  *6.25  *12.00 

ToinBarron  StrainWh.  Leghorns  8  50  6.25  12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.25  14.00 

Light  Mixed..  *9.00—100  Heavy  Mixed  .  *12.00—100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  PHfPU’C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  VillV/IVO 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  Free  Range  Flocks. 

S12  per  100;  J857.50per  500;  SI  10  per  lOOO 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  N.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Ewing  s  whueh  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Official  Supervised 
Blood-Tested— Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  Day-Old-Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  #7.50,  #10.00  and  #15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leg-horns— laying’  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  100%  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 


DADV  PHirifQ  Leading  breeds.  Free 
I-^-AD  Jl  G  I  I  lVj  Aij  range,  healthy  stock  of 
highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 
MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 

FERRIS  STRAIN  PUiri^  Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LfllLKiJ 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 
•  12.00  per  100  #57.50-500  #110—1,000 

Joniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1.  Richfield,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  A  U  I  Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  vHIA 

Book  you  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  Chicks. 

#12.00  Per  100  #57.50-500  #110-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

60  100  500  1000 

#6.25  $12.00  #57.50  #110.00 

100%  arrival  guaranteed  for  Feb.,  March  and  April 
delivery.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  CHAMPIONS  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  nnd  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. 

Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

14c  UP  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

Winners  Ohio  State  Fair,  Cleveland,  Chicairo. 
Bis:  type,  disease  free,  heavy  iayera,  tars. 
eggo.  A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Catalogue. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN 

Box  19SA  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Rnoodinn  IHoloc  RUlfh — Conn,  accredit- 

DI  Uclllliy  ITldlCS  ed,  100%  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Three  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  213.4  EGGS  per  bird.  1928-29  record,  2398  EGGS 
(5th  Red  Pen).  No.  420,  321  EGGS,  365  days.  Price  *6.00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 


SC.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS— From  heavy  layiDg 
•  state  tested  stock.  Magnificent  color,  #5.00.  State 
tested  and  banded  birds,  $6.00.  Pullets,  $2. 50.  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back.  Booking  orders  for  Baby 
Chicks.  D.  C.  JL.  IIOFF  -  -  Neshanle,  N .  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  REDS 

PIHECREST  ORCHARDS  STRAIN— Large,  healthy,  range  reared 
Stock.  Tested  for  B.  W.  1).  Early  chicks  pay  the  bett  ! 
Write  for  prices.  COBURN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Tyn,sboro,  Mass. 


R  ARY  PHIPKS  N-  J  Certified-S.  C.  White 

DZ-iDl  tniLlkd  Leghorns-Tancred  Strain 

Also  White  Indian  Runner  &  Buff  Orpington  Ducklings. 
JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  D.  No.  2,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Quality  Chicks  j 


,  White  Leghorns,  *10o;  Reds, 
)  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyan., 
Black  Minorcas  12«;  Buff 
Rocks,  Hamburgs,  14c;  Black  Giants,  20o;  Heavy  mixed, 
lie;  Light  mixed.  9c.  3%  discount  for  cash  with  order 
before  Feb.  1st.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar. 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davieville,  R.  I. 


COCKERELS  and  CHICKS 

Powered,  Nature-reared,  Trapnested  Leghorns  Pay  Best. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  exceptionally  high  flock  averages  of  large,  white 
eggs— buy  your  Leghorn  Chix  from  large  type, 
pedigreed,  intensively  bred  stock.  Folder  on  request. 
ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS— 8.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
100%  Pure  Morgan-Tancred  Strain.  Proven  high 
production,  high  hatchability.  Send  for  information. 

CEDARHUR8T  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


DHD  I  uniuivo  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C,  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delawara 


CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS— “Leghorns  that  are  great 
layers.”  An  accredited  healthy  flock.  Our  >9th 
season.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Circular 


Do  Yoq  Want  Chicks  That  LIVE  and  GROW? 

Our  QUALITY  CHICKS  are  hatched  from  well  mated 
and  culled  flocks  of  Barred,  White  and  Columbian  Rocks 
Write  for  Catalogue 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  2b  HATCHERY 
Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Successor  to  J.  H.  Snook.  Mfddleburg,  Penna. 


|  IDEAL  QUALITY  CHICKS  | 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— TANCRED  STRAIN 

From  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Breeders 
carefully  selected  and  mated.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAI,  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  Westfield  Phone  Westfield  1629 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BAKRED  ROCKS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Production  bred  Blood  tested  stock. 

Write  for  our  circular. 

BACHELIER  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM.  Grampian,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  fffSS: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PitUtown,  N.  J. 


DfiVAl  fHIf'lfQ  Standards  of  all  standards 
frUJnL  UliLAJ  for  profits  and  bank  balance. 
Circular.  ROYAL  HATCHERY,  Bergey,  Penna. 


•  1»  ABY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  PAKAI,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Pel. 


Langshans 

XV.  BRUCE  DOYLE 


Black  LangBhans,  large  birds, 
tine  layers,  hardy  stock,  ex¬ 
hibition  quality;  eggs  only. 
-  -  Hot  Springs,  Ji.  C. 


Plymouth  Rock  Ringlet  Cockerels  2  n?™pouin  #*15.00 

each.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels — 8  mos,  old, 
$5.00  each.  ALFRED  H  STEINIGER,  Croton  Lake,  N.  Y 


Wild  Mallard  .Ducks  for  Sale 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Alt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SUCCESS 

May  we  send  you  our  1930  circular  telling  you  of  our  hookup  with  one  of  the 
famous  Pacific  Coast  breeders.  We  are  using  only  Uoekerels  with  pedigrees  of 
225  eggs  or  better.  In  our  Certified  flocks  the  average  pedigree  of  the  cockerels 
used  is  262.6  eggs.  Our  high  R.  O.  P.  pullet  laid  323  chalk  white  eggs,  weighing 
2.2  oz.  each.  Price*  for  our  High  Production  Chicks  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

C.  A.  ROGERS.  Bergen,  New  York 


you.  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
aying  strains  such  aa— -Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels. 

I  hompson,  Martin,  bhepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  / 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  1 00%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^1 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  * 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  Y 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 


O  Free  Chicks 


With  each  100  ordered  before  March 
15th.  OHIO  ACCREDITED  —every 
bird  selected  and  banded  by  expert  breeder.  You  get  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  pure-bred  stock  when  you  order  from  us.  Delivery  guarantee. 

PRICES  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

Full  details  on  request.  Write  today.  Prices  attractive.  Send  a  post  card 
now  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  A  shipment  will  convince  you. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  ss.  findlay,  o. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
WITH  MT.  HEALTHY’S 


“HEALTHY  CHICKS” 


Try  our  "HEALTHY  CHICKS”  for  greater  profits.  We  have  a  hatch  twice 
guarantee  chicks  when  you  want  them.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and 
all  orders  placed  before  the  first  of  February  with  a  20%  deposit  we  will  send  10 
every  100  ordered,  chicks  to  be  shipped  any  date  you  want  them.  Order  direct 
send  for  circular. 


a  week  and  can 
pay  postage.  On 
extra  chicks  with 
from  this  ad.  or 


Odds  and  ends  (all  heavy)  . 

Odds  and  ends  (all  light)  . 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 
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January  25,  1930 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  in  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit. 

Ennn  TATAinr  Write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
riYLE  bnlnLUu  details.  Weguarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Galion  chicks  mean  more  profits  for  you. 
GALION  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  262, Galion.  0. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  1005$  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  105$  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSED,  Box  R,  KleinleltersviHe.  Pa 


© 


150,000  Chicks  for 
March  and  April 
Delivery 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS 


TAKE  NOTICE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100 sS  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB 
Hollywood  Strain 

Excellent  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Mr.  Maust  reports 
705$  egg  production  for  December  from  800  pullets. 
Write  forcatalog.  Fullcountand  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Book  now  for  February,  March  and 
April  at  these  low  prices. 

$12  per  100;  $57.50  per  500;  $110  per  1,000 

Varga  quantities  specially  priced 
For  Grooter  Prolil  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chieki.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Cloverdale  S.  0.  White  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapuested  and  pedigreed  continuously  for  19  years. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock— with  years 
of  ideal  egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  20  to 
28  oz.  eggs  in  pedigree.  12  pedigreed  single  matings, 
that  we  know  all  about,  no  guess  work.  Large  mating 
chicks  205$  off  until  march  10th.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  f.  j.  DeHart 

R,  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.60  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.60  180 

Light  Mix. . .  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
1005$  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  B.  No.  8,  MeAllsterville,  Pu. 

Tancred  Strain 

White  Legiiorns . $19.00  per  100 

Barred  Rooks .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

600  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
oircular. 

C.  1».  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MeAllsterville,  Penna 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


CHICKS 


PURE  CASH  OR  C,  0,  D, 

BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 
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Famous  Tancreds— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg. 

Large  English — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C  . 

1005$  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  -  MeAllsterville,  Penna. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalogue  and  low  prices. 

M.  LONGENECKER 


BABY 
CHICKS 


C. 

Box  50 


Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


PAY  STREAK  QUALITY 
—  ^  .  .  .  — HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and'  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

rnre  PATAI  AC  Our  bl*  catalosr  tells  the  story.  Getthede- 
rtf  Bit  wM  I  HL  vll  tails  at  onca.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124.  Tiro,  Ohio 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  Ftka^EMRaYrch 

100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $14.00  $61.50  $180 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Auconas .  16.00  77.50  150 

Wh.  Wyau.,  Blk.  Min.,  Buff  Orp 17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light,  He;  Heavy,  13c.  All  April  chicks  lc 
less.  1005$  delivery.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  105$  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  -  LIBERTY,  N.  Y, 

SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Schoenborn  s  CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid  and  guarantee  1005$  live  de¬ 
livery  of  our  active  husky,  purebred  chicks  from  healthy 
free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks  that  will  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Fourteen  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get  our  new  folder  with 
lower  prices.  It’s  free.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1903. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 913.00  per  100 

S.  O.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . 99.00  Heavy  Mixed .  918.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  It.  1*.,  MeAllsterville,  Pi. 

Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Holly  wood  Strain— free  range— prices  low. 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Write  for  free  cata. 
iogue  with  views  and  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Bex  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 
Fot  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 

Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  1  2c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  O.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  1005$ 
live  arrival.  3.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


We  need  600  owner-dealers 
of  our  famous  “PEEP-PEEP” 

Baby  Chicks  at  once  aud  we  will 
pay  these  men  some  splendid  profits  for  doing 
a  little  advertising  for  us  in  their  community. 
You  also  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  extra 
chicks  without  additional  cost.  So  write  today  not 
tomorrow,  for  complete  details  of  our  special  offer 
to  you,  and  our  beautiful  four-color  catalog. 

Bui/  the  Best 

BABY  CHICKS 


For  years  we  have  hatched 
our  nationally  known  baby 
chicks  from  higrh  quality, 
Iegr-banded  stock  that  has 
been  "HAND  PICKED"  by 
expert  poultrymen.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  special 
pens.  Most  all  breeds.  Take 
advantage  of  our  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices.  Hurry  your 
letter  to—  j 

WOLF  HATCHING 
AND  BREEDING  CO. 

[Box  2-R 

Gibsonburg.  Ohio 


Don't  wait 
unite  t 

-  'W  >  V 

'  i  1 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Get  our  prices  be  fore  buying  elsewhere. 
Eight  years  of  hatching  and  selling 
Baby  Chicks.  Stock  blood  tested  for 
past  seven  years.  Special  prices  on 
broiler  chicks.  Guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Chicks  every  week,  also  hatching  eggs. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Hudson,  New  York 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A  . 
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State-Supervised  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Special  Matings  from  hen  breeders  weighing  4 
lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  selected  cockerels.  Super- 
Matings  from  superior  hen  breeders,  mated  to 
State  R.O.P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  200  to  300  eggs — all  blood-tested.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

For  Fancy  Broilers  and  Roasters 

For  quick  maturity,  plumpness  and  eveness  we 
recommend  our  “Wyau-Rock”  and  “Bram-Rock” 
Chicks — famous  Wene  Cross-Breds.  AVe  can  also 
supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes, 
also  blood-tested.  Immediate  delivery.  Start  a 
broiler  brood  now — pullets  will  make  fall  layers. 
Write  for  Free  illustrated  Folder  and  Prices 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oaaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Jv/UU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7S  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly — Beginning  Feb.  11th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto— “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.C.  White 

Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing!  to  8  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P. cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
mating8shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  1005$ 
live  delivery  guaranteed — $16  per  100;  $47 
per  800;  $77  per  600;  $160  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10  5$  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Shorldan,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORN 

A  Small  .pwiilixed  Breeding 
Farm  with  2000  bird.,  Wyckoff  .train, 
under  eon.t.nt  auperrUion,  offering  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  high-grade  Baby  Chick*. 
Quality,  vitality  guaranteed, 
catalog  and  price. 

McArthur  bros. 

Itoulr  t.  LOCK  POST,  X.  Y. 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

"  Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


Thinking  Over  the  Poultry 
Business 

I  would  like  to  know  more  as  to  chick¬ 
en  farming  for  egg  production.  I  am  in 
the  real  estate  management  business  and 
have  quite  a  following  that  would  pur¬ 
chase  eggs  direct  from  me,  so  a  lot  of  my 
business  from  the  start  would  be  a  di¬ 
rect  to  the  consumer  trade.  I  would  go 
in  for  White  Leghorns.  What  is  the 
average  cost  of  bringing  a  hen  to  lay¬ 
ing  age?  What  is  the  average  cost  of 
maintaining  and  average  egg  production 
per  bird  for  a  year?  To  clear  $200  per 
month  for  family  maintenance,  taxes,  etc., 
what  size  flock  would  a  person  need  to 
start  with?  What  chance  has  the  aver¬ 
age  person  to  make  good  in  the  poultry 
business?  I  am  about  on  the  point  of 
throwing  up  city  life  for  farming,  but 
want  to  make  sure  of  my  step.  c.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

Y'our  question,  “What  chance  has  the 
average  person  to  make  good  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business?”  is  one  that  I  presume  will 
interest  more  people  than  any  other  that 
could  be  asked.  Let's  assume  that  the 
average  man  exists,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  doesn’t.  An  average  man  would  be 
an  exact  composite  of  all ;  a  difficult 
creature  to  find.  We  are  told  by  those 
who  attempted  to  measure  men  con¬ 
scripted  for  the  World  War  that  the 
average  of  intelligence  was  that  of  a 
child  of  13.  If  true,  and  I  don’t  believe 
it,  for  I  question  the  methods  used  to  de¬ 
termine  that  difficult  thing  to  define,  in¬ 
telligence,  the  average  man  would  have 
little  chance  in  the  poultry  business,  or 
any  other.  But  your  letter  shows  you  to 
be  of  much  more  than  average  intelligence 
and  ability  and  I  read  between  the  lines 
that  you  have,  at  times,  at  least,  a  long¬ 
ing  to  get  away  from  the  cares  and  trou¬ 
bles  of  a  commercial  life  into  one  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  greater  opportunity  for 
happiness.  If  there  is  any  longing  that 
is  pretty  nearly  universal  among  men 
burdened  with  business  cares,  this  is  that 
longing.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
show  the  way.  It  is  too  frequently  at¬ 
tempted  with  little  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  difficulties  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  ill  considered  talk  may  lead 
others  into.  In  discussing  the  poultry 
business  as  a  business  I  shall  try  to  avoid 
an  attitude  of  foolish  boosting,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  steer  clear  of  unnecessary 
discouragement  of  those  who  are  making 
the  poultry  business  pay  and  who  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  those  adapted  to  that  kind 
of  work. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  on  the  start 
that  no  one  can  measure  the  abilities  of 
another  with  any  certainty ;  it  is  a  wise 
man  who  can  correctly  assess  his  own, 
and  a  still  wiser  one  who  can  make  the 
most  of  those  abilities  without  courting 
disaster  by  overstepping  their  bounds. 
All  that  I  shall  try  to  do  is  to  answer 
your  questions  as  intelligently  as  they 
can  be  answered,  leaving  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions  from  the  replies. 
The  direct  to  consumer  trade  that  you 
speak  of  having  within  reach  is  a  good 
thing,  but  you  must  understand  that  it 
involves  additional  labor  and  expense  and 
that  its  cost  must  be  deducted  from  in¬ 
come  before  profits  are  reckoned.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  proportion  of 
the  ultimate  consumer’s  dollar  that  the 
distributor  gets,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  he  contributes  a  service  that  we 
must  pay  the  cost  of  if  we  attempt  to  do 
it  for  ourselves.  If  we  are  in  position 
to  pay  that  cost  and  keep  the  profit  that 
the  service  brings,  we  are  fortunate,  and 
many  are  so  situated  that  they  can  do 
this.  The  vast  majority  of  poultrymen, 
however,  must  consign  their  products  to 
the  middlemen  and  pay  them  what  they 
ask  for  getting  those  products  into  the 
consumer’s  hands. 

Getting  and  holding  a  direct  trade  in 
poultry  products  takes  time  and  labor 
that  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  devoted 
to  the  multitude  of  duties  upon  the  poul¬ 
try  plant.  To  be  most  effectual,  too,  it 
requires  a  sort  of  ability  that  all  do  not 
have.  “Every  man  to  his  trade”  is  an 
injunction  that  may  well  be  considered 
here. 

The  cost  of  bringing  a  White  Leghorn 
pullet  to  laying  age,  which  we  may  say 
is  six  months,  is  one  that  is  so  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  of  rearing  that  it 
cannot  be  stated  with  any  exactness.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  consider  the  figures 
of  those  who  have  kept  figures  and  as¬ 
sume  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  as 
well,  or  better.  Experiment  stations 
have  attempted  to  find,  from  their  own 
records  and  from  those  kept  upon  private 
plants,  what  this  cost  is.  The  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture  has  pub¬ 
lished  figures  involving  over  17,000  birds 
on  33  poultry  farms,  and  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  commencing  in  1921.  For  these 
several  years,  the  cost  of  growing  pullets 
was:  $1.04,  $1.31,  $1.17,  $1.37  and  $1.20 
respectively.  Feed,  fuel  and  labor  con¬ 
tribute  the  most  to  the  cost  of  raising 
chicks,  disregarding  overhead.  Of  these, 
feed  and  fuel  are  about  the  only  items 
that  can  be  computed  with  any  exact¬ 
ness.  The  poultryman’s  labor  is  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
determine  just  what  part  was  devoted  to 
the  chicks.  Feed  costs,  the  greatest 
cost,  vary  almost  weekly  and,  of  course, 
in  different  sections.  It  requires  about 
25  lbs.  of  feed  to  bring  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  to  maturity.  Right  now,  my  feed 
dealer  is  asking  $3  per  hundred  for  a 
good  mash  ;  $2.30  per  hundred  for  cracked 
corn.  By  the  time  you  read  this,  these 
figures  will  have  changed.  Costs  of 
hatching,  deaths  after  hatching,  prices 
received  for  the  surplus  cockerels  sold  as 


aftOU)  ft  |  ml  °f 

Steel  Wire  \ 

Amazing  New  Dis¬ 
covery  —  COPPER 
STEEL  WIRE 
makes  my  fence 
last  at  least 
TWICE  as  long 
as  ordinary  fence. 
Saves  half  your 
fence  money!  Get 
my  New  Catalog 
and  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fencing, 
Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire  and 
many  other  farm  and  home  needs.  Direct 
from  factory.  Freight  paid.  Easy  Payments. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  customers.  Catalog 
Free.  Write  today.— Jim  Brown. 

&  Wire  Co.,  Dept. 4372  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WITHOUT^  W  Surc 

’r-  to  give 
Satisfaction 

Kills  rats,  mice,  moles  and 
gophers  with  no  odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  they 
dry  up  in  their  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Get  it 
at  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  extra. 

Sold  by  Drug.  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  Stores 
ESSENTIAL  MFG.  CO.,  316  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Built  of  Calif.  Red  wooa,  not  water, 
copper  tanks,  double  walls,  dead  air 
space,  double  glass  doors,  egg  turn¬ 
ing  trays,  shipped  set  up  ready  to  use. 

AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

140  Egg  Size  Now  Only  -  - 

250  Egg  Size  Now  Only  -  - 

400  Egg  Size  Now  Only  -  - 


18.55 


27.55 


Guarantee 


80  Day sTrial— Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Brooder  prices  slashed. 
Order  now  or  write  for  Free  Catalog. Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies. 

Warehouses:—  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO., Box  42  o  Racine,  Wise. 


17  H  17  Y7  SOL*  HOT  BROODER 
ff  nJElA  Broadside  CATALOG 

has  valuable  information  on  bestOil.Coal  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Brooders.  Save  money.  Get  it  before  you  buy. 

AddressH.M.SlieerCo.,QuincylIll.bept.H 


M  A  IA  E“  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
*  inilu  lng  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  «ann’s?o°.SLc,u„7f3. 

■  «  No  money  In  advance. 

I  flY  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO. 
href**!  Bex  la  Milford,  Mass. 


Made  a  Fortune  With  Chickens  ! 

E.  L.  Wyckoff,  tells  how  he  did  it.  In  each  issue  he 
gives  away  valuable  life  time  secrets.  Four  months,  10c 
$1,000  Poultry  Hint  Book  with  a  3  years’  sub.  for  $1.00. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 
Box  66  Scileruvlile,  Penna. 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  T 

Lod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 


Poultry  Charcoal 


R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co. 


Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  youne 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms  $15  on 
$20.00  and  $25.00.  Hens,  $10.00,  $12.50  and  $16  00  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

G|  A  T  ®s*)®“8kAde’s  Strain.  Large,  strong, 
I  -PV  IN  1  healthy  breeding  stock  at  reason- 
DDAMTr  ?vle,  prK;,es,;. that  "’ill  produce  poults 
15  IY  LI  IN  Z,  h,  that  "ill  live,  grow  and  make  you 
money.  Booklet.  Write  todav 

TURKEYS  esbenshade  turkey  farm 

I  O  Box  R  Ronks,  Penna. 


•DUCKLINGS 


S33 — 100  delivered.  EG6S 
$14 — 100.  Write  for  Fre* 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KIMS,  Islip,  L.  I.,  New  Ysrli 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  tGy°!eban,k  Sira'"-Size. 


are  sure  to  please. 


- .  and  markings  that 
CL0UDLAH0  FARM,  Kennel  Squ.re,  Penna 


irl'RKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 

iirrSiMTilinawAPi1jiMS'a  Y.rite  Lour  want3-  Catalog. 

IIKnIILAND  I*  ARM,  Sellers vllle*  Pa, 

REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,600  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jeraey 


BREEDING  MALES 

their ^best  'and 

still  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your  wants  in  this 
line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  Ni  H 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Large.  healthy  toms 

315.00.  Eggs.  EDWIN  HENRY,  Noreich,  Kew  Y“rk 

DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  White  Pekins— 330  per  him 

UUUftUnUS  HAMBLIN  HATCHERY.  Wilsog,  N  Y. 

Herbster’s  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns 

Chicks  delivered  weekly  throughout  the 
year.  Get  our  special  offer  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 
.  1005$  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  earlv 

HERBSTER-S  POULTRY  FARM  -  McClure,  Penna. 

ERS.  COME  to  headquarters.  BABY  CHICKS  HATCH- 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  Free.  XT*  R.  FISIIEL,  Box  8,  Hope,  Indians* 

Plymouth  Rock  Pullets  £7  7—-  0-^;abouf  r®ady't<>' 

31.75  each.  -  -  - !- 


_ _ _  _  ---.  om  blood-tested  stock, 

JOHN  P.  BARTLE8,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


ROCKS 


CRANCAIS  Recite,  Leghorns,  Australorps — Winners  at 

■  btorrs  Illinois,  Earmingdale  contests.  Chicks  Eggs 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  f.  FRANeAlS.  Westh.mpton  Be«h,  H  E. 

E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE  _ 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS! 

White  Rock  Chicks  F,7gg  S™,288 

Winners  of  5  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Flocks  on  free 
Tange,  healthy  and  strong.  Get  literature  and  prices 
Write  today.  ^ 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Write  for  circular.  Low  prices. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 
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Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
'  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
,Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

\Maii  Coupon  Today/ 

I  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  S 
Rflnsomville,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 


BABY  CHICKS 


hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 


Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
lested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
UEDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 


Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grow*  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 
Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT..  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


UE  NEST 

FLOCKS  ARE 
HEAVY  LAYERS 

WcSj tejBgpj 

lipfe 


Three  quality  matings.  Tancred 
and  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Barred,  White, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Heavy  Layers  are  money  makers. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

BOX  50  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


|  at  money  saving  prices.  Strong,  healthy* 

„  1  chicks  from  money  making  flocks.  Pure¬ 

bred  stock  that  makes  money  for  the  buyer 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Printed  in  colors  our  catalog  is  helpful  to  every 
buyer  of  chicks.  Get  our  money  saving  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  lOOpercentlive  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
Box  68  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


S.  C.  R.  L  Red  Chicks 

own  eggs.  Write  for  1930 

MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N. 


Every  breeder  trapnested 
and  blood-tested.  Every 
chick  hatched  from  our 
booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
V,  R.  W.  Tii.iKF.LY,  Mgr. 


broilers  and  other  items  all  enter  into 
the  cost  of  a  pullet  at  laying  age.  From 
$1.25  to  $1.50  is  probably  not  far  out  of 
the  way  now.  Farm-raised  chicks  cost 
less,  because  of  the  food  picked  up  on 
range  and  home  produced  food  fed. 

The  cost  of  feeding  a  layer  is  quite  as 
variable  as  the  cost  of  raising  one.  A 
layer  may  be  well  or  badly  fed,  given  ex¬ 
pensive  or  cheap  foods  and  her  food  is, 
of  course,  never  twice  alike  in  cost  in 
different  years.  It  requires  from  75  to 
85  lbs.  of  grain  to  feed  a  productive  Leg¬ 
horn  for  12  months.  At  present  prices  in 
the  East,  from  $1.75  to  $2  would  prob¬ 
ably  cover  this  item.  Green  foods,  grit, 
shell  and  such  possible  supplements  as 
cod-liver  oil  all  add  an  undetermined 
amount  to  the  above  figures.  The  heavy 
types  of  fowls,  such  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  require  about  10 
lbs.  more  of  food  in  bringing  to  maturity, 
and  about  an  equal  amount  may  be  added 
to  the  yearly  ration  of  the  lighter  breeds 
to  get  the  cost  of  their  feed.  These 
figures  are  approximate.  For  table  pur¬ 
poses,  the  heavier  breeds  are  superior  to 
the  Leghorns,  but  Leghorns  discarded 
from  production  flocks  compete  with  them 
in  the  market.  Except  under  very  un¬ 
usual  conditions,  the  raising  of  poultry 
for  market  is  a  proposition  of  doubtful 
value.  All  fowls  finally  reach  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  profit,  if  any,  that  they  have 
yielded  their  owners  was  derived  from 
their  eggs.  The  carcass  must,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  considered  as  sal¬ 
vage,  to  be  as  profitably  disposed  of  as 
possible,  but  necessarily  disposed  of. 

The  average  egg  production  per  bird 
is  another  unknown  quantity.  It  has 
been  accurately  computed  in  numberless 
cases  and  any  poultry  keeper's  records 
should  enable  him  to  judge  very  closely 
as  to  his  own  flock.  The  unknown  so 
far  exceeds  the  known  in  this  matter, 
however,  as  to  make  a  general  average 
for  the  country  only  an  estimate.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
given  out  figures  showing  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  a  variation  of  average  produc¬ 
tion  per  hen  ranging  from  38.5  in  Georgia 
to  85.3  in  Maine.  As  in  the  case  of  so 
many  other  governmental  computations, 
opportunities  for  errors  are  too  great  to 
make  these  figures  anything  but  a  general 
estimate.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  highest  production  is  accompanied 
by  highest  prices  and  that  both  are  found 
in  the  Northeastern  States  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  Of  greater  value  are  the  figures  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  for  the  year  1924.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  flocks,  with  a  total  of  over 
88.000  birds,  backyard,  farm  and  com¬ 
mercial,  showed  an  average  production  of 
142.58  eggs  per  bird.  Figures  are  given 
for  the  10  best  and  the  10  poorest  flocks 
in  each  of  the  three  above  classes.  In  the 
backyard  flocks,  ranging  from  6  to  42 
birds  in  size,  average  production  in  the 
10  best  varied  from  179  to  246.  The  10 
poorest  had  only  from  104  to  136  eggs 
to  their  credit  per  bird.  The  flock  with 
the  remarkable  yield  of  246  eggs  per  bird 
had  but  11  fowls  in  it.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  10  best  and  10  poorest 
farm  flocks  ranged,  in  the  first  case  from 
187  to  231  eggs,  in  the  second,  from  70 
to  99.  The  best  10  commercial  flocks, 
having  from  400  to  nearly  1,000  fowls 
each,  showed  an  average  of  from  166  to 
182  eggs  per  bird  ;  the  10  poorest,  these 
running  from  360  to  1,000  fowls  in  size, 
had  only  from  80  to  121  eggs  per  bird 
to  their  credit.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  publication  from  which  the  above 
figures  are  taken  also  mentions  a  group¬ 
ing  of  flock  averages  in  New  Jersey, 
where  commercial  flocks  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  with  an  average 
production  of  over  160  eggs  and  those 
with  less.  The  first  group  showed  an 
average  production  of  178.4  eggs,  with  a 
value  of  $4.59.  The  second,  an  average 
of  146.3  eggs  having  a  value  of  $3.47  per 
bird.  These  are  figures  for  the  year 
1923.  For  the  same  year,  the  average 
production  upon  California  commercial 
poultry  farms  is  stated  to  have  been  130 
eggs;  upon  Missouri  general  farms  to 
have  been  125.8.  Perhaps  the  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  above  and  similar 
figures  is  that  individual  variations  in 
production  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  as 
dangerous  to  count  eggs  before  they  are 
laid  as  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
If  I  were  to  venture  a  figure  to  use  in 
calculating  possible  income  from  a  poul¬ 
try  business,  I  shouldn’t  urge  the  hen  of 
my  dreams  beyond  12  dozen  eggs  per 
year. 

After  all,  what  you  want  to  know  is, 
does  the  poultry  business  pay?  It  does 
pay  for  those  who  are  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  business  requiring  a  great  and 
persistent  attention  to  much  detail  pay,  if 
they  have  and  will  use  the  qualifications 
for  success  that  are  necessary  in  any 
business.  The  size  of  the  flock  needed 
to  yield  a  net  income  of  $200  per  month 
is  so  small  a  factor  in  obtaining  such  an 
income  that  it  can  almost  be  disregarded. 
Other  considerations  are  overwhelming 
and  every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself 
when  these  considerations  must  be  taken 
into  account.  m.  b.  d. 


Mice  and  Harness 

Mice  sometimes  nibble  harness.  I 
have  been  told  they  do  this  to  get  the 
salt  deposited  on  it  by  the  perspiration. 
A  few  lumps  of  salt  near  by  on  girths  or 
ledges  will  often  save  the  harness. 

New  York.  c.  b.  m. 


Hens  Do  Their  Very  Best 
on  this  great  oatmeal  feed 


There  seems  to  be  something 
about  oatmeal  that  makes  hens 
go  to  work  in  earnest.  Not  just  oat¬ 
meal,  but  oatmeal  as  it  is  combined 
with  other  purposeful  ingredients 
in  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash. 

At  any  rate,  time  after  time,  the 
ability  of  this  great  oatmeal  feed  to 
speed  up  egg  production  is  proved 
by  unbiased  feeders.  We  know  it’s 
the  very  best  egg  ration  that  all  the 
resources  of  The  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  can  produce,  hut  the  hens 
themselves  deliver  the  proof. 

Why  not  put  your  flock 
on  this  profitable  mash? 

No  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  for  in  addition  to 
providing  you  with  an 
increase  in  eggs,  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
will  help  you  to  get  the 
best  hatching  eggs,  the 
Sturdiest  baby  chicks 


that  you’ve  ever  hoped  to  set  eyes  on. 

Into  this  mash  go  choice,  fresh  in¬ 
gredients.  Pure,  wholesome  oat¬ 
meal,  of  course.  And  just  the  right 
minerals,  proteins,  and  carbohy¬ 
drates —  all  in  scientific  balance. 
Cod  Liver  Meal,  too,  to  tone  up  the 
blood  and  organs  and  keep  the  hen 
in  prime  condition.  Molasses,  in  dry 
form,  to  assist  tip-top  digestion. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  makes  eggs. 
It  makes  profits.  It  makes  for  the 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  every 
poultry  feeder  seeks. 


And  it’s  easy  to  use.  Easy 
to  get,  too — just  see  the 
Quaker  Dealer  in  your 
neighborhood.  Ask 
about  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter,  and 
Scratch  Grains, too.  SEND 
the  coupon  below  to¬ 
day  if  you  want  some 
interesting  information. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


SACKS 


TVT)  T~1  T~1  —  a  booklet  containing  valuable  suggestions  for  the  selection, 
J?  tXEjEj  management,  and  feeding  of  Breeding  Stock.  Also,  late  advice 
on  battery  brooding,  and  winter  broilers.  No  obligation  on  your 
part.  Just  write  in  your  name  and  address. 


iVunze - - - ... — - — - - — — * — ■ — — — — • — - 


Mail  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Dept.  9A,  80  E.  Jackson  Sl,  Chicago,  DL 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  integrity  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  unquestioned.  I  have  advised 
the  editors  whom  I  know  that  they  would 
do  well  to  follow  it  as  a  standard. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  e.  j. 

The  American  people  and  especially 
American  farmers  stand  for  integrity, 
morals  and  high  ideals  in  their  business 
and  in  their  lives.  No  paper  that  vio¬ 
lates  these  policies  and  principles  fairly 
represents  them.  The  worst  offenders 
are  slowly  passing  out  of  existence.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  they  have  existed  so 
long. 


In  January  4  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
we  discussed  the  stock-selling  plan  of  Page 
&  Shaw,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  guidance 
of  our  readers.  Several  subscribers  send 
us  a  story  from  the  Hartford  Courant 
which  throws  further  light  on  the 
“strong-arm”  sales  methods  of  those  pro¬ 
moting  this  stock  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  item  reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

Injunction  proceedings  to  halt  in  this 
State  the  sale  of  stock  in  Page  &  Shaw, 
Inc.,  Boston,  candy  makers,  may  be 
brought  as  a  consequence  of  a  complaint 
which  the  Hartford  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  will  file  this  week  with  Banking 
Commissioner  Lester  E.  Shippee,  it  was 
asserted  by  Marshall  Mott,  manager  ot 
the  local  bureau. 

The  bureau's  decision  to  confer  with 
the  State  Banking  Commissioner  was 
made  following  the  former's  recovery  of 
SI 9,000  in  negotiable  bonds  which  a 
v  idow  of  this  city  Friday  turned  over  to 
alleged  representatives  of  Page  &  Shaw, 
Inc.,  in  payment  for  a  block  of  Class  A 
stock  in  that  corporation. 

Sole  support  of  two  young  children  and 
a  n  aged  mother,  the  widow  first  became 
interested  in  Page  &  Shaw  stock  through 
the  advertisement  which  offers  a  share  of 
Class  A  stock  and  a  box  of  chocolates  for 
S2  She  made  such  a  purchase  and  soon 
after,  on  Dec.  18,  1929,  according  to  her 
complaint  to  the  local  police,  a  purported 
representative  of  Page  &  Shaw,  Inc-, 
called  on  her  and  succeeded  in  selling  her 
200  shares  of  Class  A  stock  for  $400. 

On  January  2,  the  police  learned,  the 
woman  received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
person  who  gave  this  name  as  Mr.  Me- 
Kenzie  and  who  said  he  represented 
Page  &  Shaw,  Inc.  An  appointment  was 
made  for  the  following  day..  On  Jan.  o 
two  men  visited  the  woman  s  home,  one 
introduced  himself  as  “Mr.  McKenzie,” 
and  his  conmpanion  as  Mr.  Jaspon,  the 
police  were  told.  „  „  „  , 

A  high-pressure  sales  talk  followed  the 
introduction  during  which,  according  to 
the  woman’s  complaint  to  police,  Mr. 
Jaspon  told  her  that  lie  was  advising  her 
iust  as  he  would  like  to  have  his  wife 
advised  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  woman  told  the  men  that  she  had 
no  available  cash.  She  was  asked  if  she 
had  anv  negotiable  securities.  She  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had  $22,000  in  bonds, 
paying  her  4  per  cent.  She  was  then  told 
according  to  the  police  statement,  that 
if  she  invested  $15,000  in  Page  &  Shaws 
Class  A  stock  she  would  be  guaranteed  8 
per  cent  on  her  investment  besides  what¬ 
ever  bonuses  might  be  declared  by  the 
company.  . 

In  addition,  the  woman  complained 
that  she  was  told  that  during  some  years 
Page  &  Shaw,  Inc.,  had  paid  from  10  to 
80  per  cent  and  one  year  they  had  even 
paid  as  high  as  a  100  per  cent  dividend. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  failure  to 
pay  any  dividend  on  the  common  stock 
for  the  past  four  years,  the  woman 
averred. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Mr.  jas¬ 
pon  and  Mr.  McKenzie  to  accompany  the 
widow  to  the  bank  where  her  bonds  were 
held.  Instead  of  $15,000  in  bonds,  $19,- 
000  was  withdrawn  from  the  bank,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  woman,  and  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Jaspon. 

This  widow  was  very  fortunate,  in¬ 
deed,  in  securing  the  return  of  her  bonds, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau.  The  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  revoked  the  firm's  license  to 
sell  stock  in  the  State.  Whenever  there 
is  an  offer  to  sell  merchandise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  stock  of  the  company  there 
is  good  grounds  for  suspicion.  We  are 
giving  unusual  space  to  this  case  in  or¬ 
der  that  readers  may  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  working  plans  of  strong-arm 
stock  salesmen. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  lias 
issued  a  cease  and  desist  order  against 
Joseph  P.  Sereda,  trading  under  the  name 
of  Health  Violet  Products,  the  vital 
parts  of  which  follow  : 

“Sereda  advertised  the  regular  price  of 
the  so-called  violet-ray  machine  as  $oo 
but  that  he.  for  a  limited  time  and  subject 
to  withdrawal  without  notice,  was  offering 


to  sell  it  at  a  reduced  and  special  price  of 
$15  giving  the  purchaser  a  saving  of  $20. 
The  Commission  found  that  the  regular 
price  had  been  $15,  and  the  respondent 
had  not  attempted  to  sell  it  for  more 
than  that.”  “When  plugged  into  an  or¬ 
dinary  house  electric  current  and  applied 
to  the  human  body,  the  machine,  it  was 
claimed,  would  quickly  cure  pain  and 
disease. 

“The  list  of  diseases  for  which  he 
claimed  the  apparatus  was  a  means  of 
cure,,  was  copied  by  him  from  a  list  ap¬ 
pearing  upon  a  circular  which  came  into 
his  possession. 

“The  machine  or  instrument,  when 
plugged  into  an  electric  current,  makes 
an  electric  discharge  in  a  vacuum  which 
produces  a  violet  color  and  the  application 
of  it  to  any  part  of  the  body  was  found 
merely  to  furnish  a  mild  superficial 
stimulation  such  as  might  be  obtained  by 
application  of  turpentine  or  an  ointment 
containing  red  pepper. 

“The  Commission  found  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  or  the  rays  therefrom  have  no 
curative  effect  or  value  whatsoever.  The 
rays  are  in  no  way  similar  to  ultra 
violet-rays,  nor  is  the  machine  like  those 
producing  ultra  violet-rays.”  —  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

I  ordered  a  pair  of  trousers  from  a 
company  whose  letter  I  enclose,  and  paid 
for  in  full  on  Oct.  31,  1929.  The  trousers 
were  never  received.  I  wrote  to  Pike 
Hanson  Inc.,  Chicago,  two  or  three  times 
and  they  will  not  do  anything  about  the 
order.  I  have  written  to  V.  L.  Richard¬ 
son,  P.  O.  Box  1019,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  and 
be  does  not.  even  answer  my  letters.  Is 
there  anything  that  you  can  do  to  help 
me  to  get  the  goods  or  my  monev  back? 

New  Fork  F.  w.  M. 

The  subscriber  seems  to  be  out  the 
$5.25  paid  this  agent  for  the  trousers. 
The  agent  apparently  failed  to  turn  in 
the  order  and  the  order  blank  warns  the 
customer  against  paying  the  salesman 
the  full  amount  of  the  order.  The  clothing 
concern  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
agent,  while  admitting  that  he  was  dis¬ 
honest.  This  is  the  attitude  of  many  of 
the  suit  and  coat  houses  selling  through 
agents.  Another  reason  for  avoiding 
clothing  salesmen  ! 

M  ill  you  send  me  any  information  vou 
have  regarding  the  Higbie  Seed  Co.. 
J.  Gunston  &  Co.,  and  Garden  Seed  Co., 
all  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ?  I  desire  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  a  reputation  they  have. 

New  York  e.  h. 

The  three  houses  listed  above  appear 
to  be  closely  affiliated  and  each  of  them 
sells  farm  seeds  through  agents.  In  the  past 
farmers  who  have  bought  seeds  of  these 
houses  on  the  strength  of  the  claims  of 
superior  productiveness  have  not  found 
such  claims  warranted  at  harvest  time. 
Such  seed  concerns  never  willingly  accept 
cancellation  of  an  order,  while  in  view  of 
the  misrepresentations  often  made  by 
the  salesmen  it  is  doubtful  that  the  order 
can  be  enforced. 

Perhaps  you  can  help  me  to  get  the 
money  due  me.  In  October.  1928,  I  sent 
to  IV.  A.  Ellis,  409  Pleasant  St.,  South 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  an  order  for  210  pairs 
of  pigeons  at  $3.50  per  pair,  with  a  check 
for  $735  in  payment  for  same.  The 
pigeons  were  delivered,  but  on  account  of 
disease,  defects,  etc.,  were  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  and  I  insisted  that  he  take  them 
back,  which  he  did,  after  some  demur,  in 
February,  1929,  promising  to  return  the 
money  March  1,  3929.  I  received  a  check 
from  him  on  April  12,  1929,  for  $350,  he 
telling  me  to  sit  tight  and  I  would  get 
the  rest,  but  I  have  since  heard  nothing 
from  him,  nor  has  he  answered  my  letter. 

I  have  all  his  letters  if  needed,  h.  a.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ellis  advertised  under  the  name  of 
“Brookside  Lofts,”  and  the  guarantee  in 
his  advertisement  reads  as  follows, 
“Every  bird  guaranteed  to  please  or 
money  refunded.”  We  have  taken  this 
complaint  up  with  Mr.  Ellis,  but  our 
letters  are  ignored.  A  confidential  re¬ 
port  from  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  states 
that  he  has  a  pigeon  loft  on  the  property 
which  he  occupies,  but  does  not  own  the 
property.  The  record  in  the  case  may 
prove  of  value  to  others  who  may  be  in 
the  market  for  pigeons. 

Can  you  advise  me  if  there  is  such  a 
firm  as  the  Sarner  Tailoring  Co.,  located 
119  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.? 
They  have  had  a  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  in  this  locality  starting  suit  clubs 
and  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  the  goats 
for  joining.  J.  F.  H. 

New  Yrork 

The  Sarner  Tailoring  Co.,  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  fraud  in  connection  with  these 
“suit  clubs”  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Subscribers  should  avoid  buying 
clubs  of  this  kind. 


Father  :  “Are  there  half  fares  for 
children?”  Conductor:  “Yes,  under  four¬ 
teen.”  Father :  “That’s  all  right.  I’ve 
only  five.” — Pearson’s 
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Go  after  10°Vo 
More  Milk 
,  This  Winter 


I F  you  permit  a  barn-full  of  cows 
to  go  through  a  long  period  of  win¬ 
ter  feeding  without  conditioning 
aid — you  are  passing  up  real  money. 
Very  few  animals  enter  the  stable 
in  the  Fall  with  the  stamina  and 
vigor  to  get  all  the  milk-values  out 
of  the  dry  winter  ration.  Digestion 
and  assimilation  soon  get  sluggish 
— expensive  feed  goes  to  waste. 


and  assimilation  enables  the  cow 
to  thrive  and  yield  to  capacity  on 
her  natural  diet.  Feed  that  costs 
you  real  money  is  conserved  and 
converted  without  waste. 

Condition  with  KOW- KARE 


ie*' 


It  is  a  proven  fact  that  in  aver¬ 
age  dairies  an  increase  of  only  ten 
percent  in  the  milk  yield  will 
DOUBLE  the  net  profit.  That  is 
why  cow  owners  gladly 
pay  the  few  cents  a  day 
per  cow  that  KOW- 
KARE  conditioning 
costs.  They  have  found 
by  experience  that  con¬ 
ditioned  cows  eat  better 
and  milk  better — and  are 
seldom  the  prey  of  costly 
diseases  and  disorders. 

KOW-KARE  is  a  sci¬ 
entific  formula  of  Iron,  the  great 
builder  and  blood  purifier,  blended 
with  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 
Its  direct  action  on  the  digestion 


before  Calving 

For  the  shock  and  strain  that  calls 
upon  every  reserve  of  bodily  vigor, 
each  freshening  cow  should  be 
prepared  by  a  regular 
period  of  KOW-KARE 
conditioning  before  and 
after  the  ordeal.  Many 
troubles  that  arise  only 
at  calving  time  are  effec¬ 
tively  avoided  if  normal 
vigor  is  maintained. 

KOW-KARE  is  sold 
by  drug,  feed,  hardware 
and  general  stores — 
$1.25  and  65  sizes.  Directions  on 
each  package. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9}  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Valuable  Cow  Book  FREE 

Authoritative  and  complete — fitted  to  the  everyday  reference 
needs  of  the  cow  owner.  Tells  how  to  quickly  recognize  cow  ail¬ 
ments  by  their  symptoms — how  to  treat  them  and  reduce  your 
loss  from  disease.  Illustrated— and  full  of  general  dairy  hints  and 
information.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 


For  those  who  have  to 
count  every  penny, 
as  well  as  for  those 
who  can  afford  the 
best,  there’s  one  out¬ 
standing  silo — the  Unadilla. 

Strong— well-built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money- saving,  the  Unadilla 
represents  the  best  outlay  you  can 
make  for  farm  buildings.  Our  catalog 
describes  line  fully.  Discount  for  cash 
settlement.  Time  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


AMAZING 


Healing  Ointment 

r  for 


MAN 


i 


l 

f  Money  Back  Guarantee 

Corona  Wool  Fat  Ointment  quickly 
heala  and  soothes  Cuta,  Scalds,  Burns 
or  Wounds  of  any  kind.  Worka  like  magic 
on  Caked  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  also  Sore 
Shoulders,  Necks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Collar 
Boils,  Scratches.  Sold  by  your  druggist 
with  a  money  back  guarantee.  Two 
sizes,  65c  and  $1.25.  Order  from  us  if 
druggist  can’t  supply.  Book  of  U3ea 
Free.  Write. 

CORONA  HF6.  CO. 

60  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,Obio 


CORO NA 


The  last  word 

in  treating  all  lamenesses,  while  horse  works. 
1,000,000  users  endorse  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-tlie-Horse  Treatment  i 

FREE!  Send  now  for  the  greatest  horse  book 
ever  given  away.  Tells  how  to  locate  and  treat  A, 
all  lamenesses.  Book,  sample  guarantee,  and 
proof  that  *‘Save-the-Horse"  makes  good,  all 
sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  C0„  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  H 1. 

Ask  your  druggist— or  order  direct. 


- see  details  on  the - 

BackCover 


sale  Old  Fashion  House 

of  7  rooms  on  acre  lot,  facing  park  in  pleasant  village, 
near  New  York  boat  landingand  center  of  townjmail  de¬ 
livered,  improvements  available,  house  can  be  restored 
at  small  cost;  full  price  $*,000,  half  cash  if  sold  soon. 
W.  P.  DUDLEY,  Owner,  Telephone  No.  76,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


I  YNN  14  A  VPN  FLORIDA,  on  beautiful  St. 
Lilli*  Un V C<11;  Andrews  Bay,  Invites  you  tor 
winter  or  year  around.  Cordial  social  atmosphere; 
varied  entertainment,  sports.  Furnished  apartments, 
cottages.  Low  rents  and  sale  prices  due  to  unusual 
circumstance.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMF.8  K.  DANTE,  Jr.,  Cobleekill,  N.V. 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  ef 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  Is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARMER,  married,  with  help,  to  operate  large 
equipped  and  stocked  grain,  grass  and  dairy 
farm.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  half  shares; 
send  references  and  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  as  farm  gardener,  vege¬ 
tables  only.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  to  take  care  of  men’s  rooms 
on  private  estate;  no  objection  to  child;  give 
particulars  of  age,  nationality,  wages  expected; 
room  furnished.  ADVERTISER  7600,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  poultryman  —  Wanted  experienced 
poultryman,  married  with  small  family  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  white  Protestant  woman  for  about  four 
mouths;  good  plain  cook  and  take  care  of 
kitchen,  dining  and  breakfast  rooms;  write, 
stating  past  experience  and  salary  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  refined  home-loving,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman  to  help  with  housekeeping  in 
family  of  three ;  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
family.  MRS.  EDWARD  F.  SPITZ,  Suffern, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Married  dairy  farmer  with  small 
family  for  modern  Guernsey  farm  in  Central 
New  York;  also  single  test-cow  milker;  must 
be  good  dry-hand  milkers  and  interested  in 
purebred  stock;  wife  must  board  two  men;  no 
cigarette  fiends  wanted;  write  manager,  BON¬ 
NIE  BRAE  FARM,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong  couple  for  35-acre  truck  and 
poultry  farm;  must  be  honest  and  know  how 
to  farm;  farm  situated  8  miles  from  Atlantic 
City;  can  work  on  shares  or  will  pay  salary; 
a  fine  proposition  for  the  right  couple;  no  capi¬ 
tal  needed.  Address,  HENRY  PRANTL,  R.  3, 
Box  42,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Active  young  man  with  good  habits 
who  wishes  to  learn  bee-keeping,  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  bee  season;  give  references,  age, 
experience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter; 
also  middle-aged  man  for  farm.  N.  L.  STEV¬ 
ENS  &  SON,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old-fashioned  country  woman,  agree¬ 
able,  to  work  inside  or  out;  to  share  home 
and  lighten  responsibility  of  an  elderly  lady; 
recompense.  MRS.  BEARDSLEY,  Grand  View, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  March  1,  general  dairy 
farm,  year  job;  give  full  particulars,  wages 
expected.  NO.  1,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  man  who  wants  a  good  home  and 
help  owner  on  small  farm.  G.  A.  KARLSON, 
Washington,  R.  I. 


ORCHARDIST — Man  with  family  preferred,  to 
work  on  50  per  cent  basis;  apple  orchard,  near 
goo-d  markets.  ADVERTISER  7626,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted. 


POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
unyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  married  man,  no  family,  wishes 
position  on  estate  or  up-to-date  farm;  sober, 
experienced;  nothing  but  a  steady  job  consid¬ 
ered  ;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7535, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  American,  38,  married, 
desires  position  on  farm  or  estate  by  March 
1;  thorough,  practical  experience  with  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry  and  general  farm  problems  In¬ 
cluding  upkeep  and  development;  would  consider 
share  basis;  best  reference;  desire  interview. 
ADVERTISER  7552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  situation,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  last  position  5  years;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  work  and  management  of 
first  class  plant;  capable,  honest,  intelligent; 
age  43.  E.  B.  TAYLOR,  13  Lincoln  St.,  West- 
port,  Conn. 


COUNTRY  home  superintendent,  married, 
middle-aged,  would  like  to  communicate  with 
owner,  requiring  the  care  of  grounds,  lawns, 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  greenhouses  and 
purebred  livestock,  game  and  dogs;  thorough 
knowledge  of  estate  construction  and  landscap¬ 
ing;  capable  of  handling  men  mutual;  prefer 
large  proposition  of  sound  fundamentals;  have 
available  expert  greenhouse  and  outdoor  flower 
grower;  at  liberty  by  arrangement.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  wife,  desires  employment  estate  dairy 
farm;  child  of  12;  man  experienced  Ford  trac¬ 
er,  milking,  gardening;  wife,  housework,  light 
farm  work;  three  years  in  America.  MAX 
WAGENKNECHT,  325  East  13tb  Street,  New 
York  City, 


FARMER,  German,  married,  can  speak  and 
write  English;  experienced  on  large  farms, 
driving  tractor,  truck  and  blacksmithing;  steady 
position  wanted.  RICHARD  HOERNLEN,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  39  and  43  years  of  age, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  owner  looking 
for  a  good  all-round,  trustworthy  farm  manager; 
state  wages;  highest  references  given.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on 
modern  plant;  $100  to  start  plus  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  75S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Swedish;  caretaker,  farmer,  gardener, 
poultry,  chauffeur,  handy  man;  wife,  cook. 
ADVERTISER  7598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  any  combination  ex¬ 
cept  butler,  desires  position  on  or  about 
March  1;  married,  two  children;  cottage  neces¬ 
sary;  has  own  car;  good  references.  BOX  5S9, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  desires  farm  work,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  write 
MICHAEL  BITSKO,  149  Broome  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARMHAND,  single,  28  years,  good  worker,  do 
any  kind  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  7602, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  your  product  to  farmers  on  Long  Island 
via  agricultural  college  man;  practical  agri¬ 
culturist  and  earnest  worker.  P.  0.  BOX  251, 
Amityville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  desires  to  make 
change;  Scotch,  married,  age  40,  no  ineum- 
berance;  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farm  management,  reconstruction,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  German-Ameriean,  ex¬ 
pert  carpenter,  painter;  wife,  part-time  house¬ 
work:  wages  and  maintenance;  March.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  American,  practical,  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  placement;  modern  farm  with  or¬ 
charding  main  enterprise;  March.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  May  1  to  raise  plants  in  hot¬ 
beds,  experience  15  years.  BOX  54,  Matawan, 
N.  J. 


FARM  superintendent,  married,  no  children;  life 
experienced  in  all  branches;  now  available; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7611,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  nurse,  useful  companion,  gentlewoman; 

highest  credentials;  desires  change;  February; 
country  estate;  able  travel;  pleasant  environ¬ 
ment  most  essential;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager,  broad,  practical  experience  every  de¬ 
tail  outside  administrations:  American,  37.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  middle-aged,  single,  willing,  clean,  sober 
and  very  bandy  with  tools,  wants  a  place  as 
poultryman  or  handy-man.  ADVERTISER  7613, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  Scandinavian,  29,  single,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  foreman  on  poultry  farm  or 
estate  manager;  expect  to  marry  within  a  year, 
and  prefer  a  position  with  a  future;  desire  inter¬ 
view.  ADVERTISER  7614,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  run  on  shares  a  stocked  and 
equipped  dairy  farm  by  young,  experienced, 
married  farmer.  ADVERTISER  7615,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY.  IS,  wishes  position  on  large  dairy  farm; 

good  dry-hand  milker.  D.  F.  ARTHUR, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


STRONG  man,  lately  landed,  wants  position  on 
chicken  farm;  room,  board.  $30.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  herdsman  with  excel¬ 
lent  references,  wishes  position;  available 
March  1 ;  understands  production  certified  milk, 
purebred  cattle,  general  farming;  only  year- 
round  work  considered;  state  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7617,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  single,  poultry  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  handy  all  around,  carpenter,  plumb¬ 
ing,  painting,  wants  position,  room  and  board. 
WM.  SCHOTT,  43  Main  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  chauffeur  and  poultryman; 

married,  best  references;  prefer  Long  Island. 
ADVERTISER  7618,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  on  estate;  20  years  at  es¬ 
tate  work;  understand  dairy,  gardening,  chick¬ 
ens,  roads,  lawns,  do  all  repairs,  carpentering, 
painting,  understand  blue  prints,  water  sys¬ 
tem,  handling  men;  furnish  all  tools;  sober, 
honest,  obliging,  best  of  reference;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7620,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  young,  single, 
wishes  position:  at  present  employed;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7624,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  superintendent, 
37,  married,  three  children,  wants  position  on 
modern  farm;  experienced  in  general  farming, 
poultry,  livestock,  fruit,  machinery:  business 
college  training;  best  references;  Western  or 
Central  New  York  preferred.  Address  NA- 
KOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE,  permanent  position  on  modem 
farm;  married;  life  experience  with  sheep, 
dairy  cattle,  fruit,  general  farming;  good  loca¬ 
tion  near  high  school;  share  or  salary  basis; 
state  fully  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7636, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent  available  April  1;  Prot¬ 
estant.  age  30,  married,  family  small;  Cor¬ 
nell  and  business  training;  experience:  farm- 
reared,  general  farm  hand,  three  years  for  self, 
herdsman,  estate  superintendent;  I  can  maintain 
or  build  for  you  a  paying  farm  or  estate,  know¬ 
ing  successful  handling  of  help,  beautifying 
grounds,  construction  work,  rotation  of  crops, 
orchard  work,  poultry,  certified  milk  production, 
fitting  and  showing  of  cattle,  official  records 
and  veterinary  work;  $200  per  month  and  usual 
privileges;  personal  interview  with  responsible 
party  desired.  ADVERTISER  7635,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm  by  young 
man;  experienced;  am  completing  poultry 
short  course  at  Cornell;  available  February  20. 
E.  CALHOUN,  133  Blair  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  superintendent  or  manager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  life  experience  with  Holsteins  and  man¬ 
agement  of  large  farms;  excellent  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7630,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  in  all  branches,  now  employed  but 
desires  change  for  good  reasons:  will  only 
consider  a  first-class  proposition;  can  bring  as¬ 
sistant  with  me;  salary  $125  per  month,  room 
and  board:  commercial  or  estate;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  married;  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  is  open  to  first-class  proposition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  man,  37  years  of  age,  experience  in 
all  kinds  of  farm  work,  farm  machinery  and 
experienced  house  man  with  reference;  wages 
$75  per  month.  R.  H.  BROWN,  94  Alpine  St., 
Somerville,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  25,  desires  work  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  state  wages  and  particulars;  pre¬ 
fer  Long  Island.  JAMES  FERGUSON,  672  State 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  proven  exceptional  ability,  ex¬ 
perienced,  possessing  that  nice  combination 
of  brain  and  brawn  that  makes  the  sucessful 
poultryman,  wishes  connection  on  strictly  profit- 
sharing  basis;  new  large-scale  project  preferred; 
my  best  testimonial,  your  personal  inspection 
of  an  outstanding,  profit-making  plant  built  and 
now  operated  by  the  advertiser.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  available;  skilled 
purchasing,  development,  maintenance;  finest 
estate  or  commercial  enterprise.  ADVERTISER 
7629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmer,  20  years’  experience  cattle 
and  chicken  man;  best  references;  10  years 
present  position;  married.  ADVERTISER  225 

E.  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.~) 

FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  the  fertile  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley,  16  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
One  farm  is  153  acres,  7  acres  pasture,  balance 
all  tillable.  The  other  is  148  acres  with  20- 
acre  pasture  and  balance  tillable.  Easily  worked 
by  tractor.  Very  productive  soil.  Have  been 
used  for  years  to  grow  farm  seeds  such  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.  Naturally  suited 
for  Alfalfa  and  clover.  Good  buildings,  well 
watered,  on  good  roads.  These  farms  are  of¬ 
fered  at  $100  an  acre  in  order  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate.  Easy  terms.  Also  a  430-acre  grain  and 
stock  farm  with  barn  and  silo  and  room  for  100 
head  of  cattle.  If  interested,  write  EDWARD 

F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  or  come  and  see  them. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I. ;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  — •  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale;  dairy  farm,  165  acres,  paying 
$5,000  yearly  profit;  five  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  on  State  road;  milk  sold  at  farm, 
wholesale  12c  quart;  45  Guernsey  cattle;  Frigid- 
air  milk  storage;  all  needed  machinery;  with 
business  and  equipment.  $45,000,  at  least  half 
cash.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Owner,  Little  Brit¬ 
tain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  reasonable,  chicken  farm,  six  acres, 
six-room  house,  barn,  large  chicken  house, 
fruit  and  shade  trees;  15  minutes  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  post  office,  school,  churches.  Apply  JOHN 
N.  BRENNAN.  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County:  75-acre  general 
farm,  stock  and  equipment;  improvements; 
particulars  upon  request;  bargain  to  early 
buyer.  ADVERTISER  7571,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Write  for  information. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent  or  on  shares,  equipped 
with  stock  and  tools.  F.  SCHAFFER,  600 
Third  .St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  two  good  grain  and  dairy 
farms,  also  suitable  for  poultry;  one  farm  of 
134  acres,  one  168  acres;  both  farms  in  good 
condition:  will  rent  or  sell,  reasonable  terms. 
MRS.  PETER  D.  SMITH,  Modena,  N.  Y. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


A  VEGETABLE  farm  with  a  trade  name  for  its 
vegetables;  a  good  business  ready  for  a  good 
man;  72  acres  of  cultivated  land,  32  acres  of 
which  are  under  irrigation;  approximately  17 
acres  Washington  variety  of  asparagus  cutting 
$4,000  last  year,  should  do  better  this  year ;•  all 
land  fertilized,  cold-frames  all  set  with  lettuce, 
cabbage;  first-class  house  modernized  four  years 
ago,  good  building,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric 
lights,  etc. ;  all  personal  property,  Westinghouse 
Engine,  Chevrolet  truck  1929;  four  horses,  all 
farming  instruments;  farm  situated  best  section 
of  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. ;  shipment  by  truck 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia;  possession  immedi¬ 
ately:  terms  easy  and  price  low.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 97%  acres,  in  Otsego  County,  good 
land,  buildings,  location,  running  water;  price 
reasonable;  write  H.  A.  SHATZEL,  R.  D.  4, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  $1,500,  nicely  furnished  4-room  cottage, 
25  acres  level  land,  good  soil,  outbuildings; 
near  Delmar,  Del.  ADVERTISER  7597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  and  poultry  farm,  70  acres, 
dark  loam  soil,  level,  all  workable:  located 
center  Finger  Lakes  region.  New  York  State;  % 
mile  churches,  high  school  and  large  canning 
factory;  good  buildings,  new  poultry  house  ca¬ 
pacity  one  thousand  layers.  ADVERTISER 
7601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  place  for  gas  station  and  lunch 
room:  good  road,  electricity;  Southern  New 
England.  New  York  or  north  of  Virginia.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CROMHORN  Stock  Farm,  splendid  money-mak¬ 
ing  farm  in  the  village  of  Milford,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  near  the  famous  resort  of 
Cooperstown;  220  acres  very  fertile  soil,  all 
level  land,  fine  buildings,  modern  improvement; 
all  State  roads;  fine  churches  and  school:  50 
head  stock,  cows  tuberculin  tested;  fine  bathing 
and  boating,  Susquehanna  River  near;  for  sale 
at  a  bargain:  past  70,  ill.  GEORGE  CULVER, 
Milford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 262-aere  dairy  and  grain  farm  on 
State  road  five  miles  west  of  Attica,  Wyo¬ 
ming  County,  N.  Y. ;  200  acres  good  tillage, 
easily  worked,  47  acres  pasture,  15  woodland; 
attractive  14-room  house,  large  dairy  barn  with 
silo,  concrete  floors,  25  patent  stanchions;  milk- 
house,  sheds,  garage  and  henhouse;  only  minor 
repairs  needed;  farm  also  adapted  for  poultry, 
potatoes  and  beans;  sale  price,  $9,000.  Inquire 
of  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  118  acres,  large  barn  and 
house,  located  in  Finger  Lakes  region;  won¬ 
derful  view,  good  roads,  short  distance  to  school, 
3%  miles  to  shipping  point  and  one  hour's  drive 
to  good  city  market;  $3,850  with  only  $700  down 
and  $125  semi-annually  thereafter  as  interest 
and  payments  on  principal;  write  for  details, 
owner.  ADVERTISER  7605,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  LET — Dairy  farm,  110  acres,  main  highway, 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Address  M.  H.  TIERNEY, 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House  and  garage,  90x150,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  to  service  Ford  ears,  etc.; 
well-established  business,  good  location  on  Du¬ 
Pont  Highway;  excellent  opportunity  for  prompt 
purchaser.  E.  B.  RAUGHLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  established  tea  room  in 
Connecticut,  suitable  for  high-class  boarders 
or  convalescents,  as  side  line;  a  profitable  ven¬ 
ture  for  party  of  ability.  ADVERTISER  7606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-aere  poultry  farm  fully  stocked 
with  1,300  hens;  17  miles  from  Atlantic  City, 
near  highway;  few  blocks  to  Catholic  Church, 
school;  7-room  house.  ADVERTISER  7612,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Central  Florida  home,  acreage. 
BUELL  HOLCOMB,  Milford,  Conn. 


CENTRAL  residential  property  of  especial 
value.  Address  owner,  BUELL  HOLCOMB, 
Milford,  Conn. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  $40,000  for  107  acres;  75 
acres  set  to  apples;  excellent  house  with 
electricity,  large  storage  house,  garage  and  cider 
mill.  C.  H.  LOOMIS,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 126-acre  farm,  on  State  road,  near 
village,  schools,  railroad,  milk  station,  bank, 
vinery,  churches,  power  line,  iights,  running 
water  in  buildings,  modern  plumbing,  bath,  con¬ 
crete  floors;  price  low.  OWNER,  9  East  Wash¬ 
ington,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Tea  room  and  tourist  lodge  on  one 
of  the  main  roads  to  Buffalo;  12-room  house, 
all  furnished;  large  barn;  2  acres  of  ground; 
center  of  small  towm.  Address  M.  SMYTHE, 
829  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  home  in  New  Jersey, 
one-acre  of  ground  with  four-room  bungalow 
and  small  barn;  on  improved  road  convenient  to 
station,  church  and  school.  T.  E.  STEWART. 
R.  R.  1,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


APPROXIMATELY  100  acres  Northern  New 
Jersey;  fertile  springs,  wood,  timber,  1,000 
grapevines;  on  State  road;  electricity  available. 
ADVERTISER  7619,  care  Rural  New-Yerker. 


WANTED  to  buy  at  once  for  cash  on  either 
side  of  Hudson  River,  between  New  York  and 
Rhinecliff,  convenient  to  West  Shore,  New  York 
Central  R.  R.,  improved  farm,  rich  soil,  high 
state  cultivation,  good  buildings;  if  you  have 
good  place  on  good  roads,  not  over  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  send  description  and  price  in  first 
letter;  no  inflated  values  considered;  photos  will 
be  returned;  prefer  to  deal  with  owner;  I  am  not 
an  agent.  ADVERTISER  7621,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm  wanted,  buyer  waiting;  state 
where,  improvements  and  conditions;  railroad, 
State  road,  buildings,  with  or  without  stock  or 
implements.  J.  A.  PONGE,  77-19  Parsons  Blvd., 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


WILL  exchange  new  beautiful  one-family  house, 
all  improvements,  corner  property,  lawns  and 
fine  garden.  Long  Island  suburb,  5-cent  fare 
zone,  for  an  improved  farm  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  within  100  miles  of  New  York  City;  Ulster 
or  Dutchess  County  preferred,  or  will  sell  house 
for  $10,000;  owner.  ADVERTISER  7622,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  80  acres,  bargain.  CHAS.  CRAW  - 
FORD,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FEED  and  general  merchandise  business,  dwell¬ 
ing,  warehouse,  garage,  etc.;  2%-acre  plot. 
ADVERTISER  7623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Coal  yard  with  equipment,  railroad 
siding:  would  work  in  good  with  produce 
business;  $3,000.  RAY  C.  VOSBURGH,  War¬ 
saw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia — ‘Honey  Farm”  on  the 
Tappaliannoek,  country  estate  of  132  acres, 
four  miles  north  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  SO 
acres  open  in  cultivation,  pasture  and  orchard, 
rest  in  woods,  all  well  watered;  good  hunting 
and  fishing;  house  8  rooms  and  bath,  modern 
plumbing,  gas,  electricity,  hot-water  furnace, 
porches,  open  fireplaces,  two-car  garage,  tenant 
house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc.;  terms.  WEL¬ 
LER,  Box  6,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


*  -w*.  iv.ju.vj  ucito  ici  tnc  iaiHi  lULiuuuig 

complete  farm  equipments,  grade  A  dairy  barn 
and  milkhouse  for  40  cows,  new  building  for 
young  stock  or  piggery;  10-room  dwelling  house, 
running  water  and  plumbing;  barns  and  build¬ 
ings  in  excellent  condition;  operated  by  owners 
for  past  15  years;  located  in  village  of  Sharon 
Springs;  will  rent  only  to  right  man  who  will 
furnish  own  stock;  for  particulars  write  to 
WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS  CO.,  1775  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


electric  lights,  garage,  18  acres ;  9  miles  north 
Poughkeepsie,  %  mile  from  town  highway,  3 
miles  from  railroad;  $4,300,  half  cash.  CECIL 
MASTERD,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  Jersey  poultry  farm,  37  acres,  7  acres 
timber;  State  road,  2  miles  to  schools,  rail¬ 
road;  one  hour  from  Philadelphia;  school  bus 
passes  door;  house,  barn,  machine  shed,  large 
laying-  and  brooder  houses;  good  fences,  excellent 
soil;  price  reasonable;  terms.  JACOB  SASSI. 
Yorktown,  N.  J. 


iarm  xor  sale;  ^  ,uauuaui  iwau 
near  town;  good  buildings,  garden  soil,  wood- 
lot,  furnace,  telephone,  electricity.  H.  L. 
SEWARD,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA  battlefield,  132-acre  stock  farm; 

9-room  modern  house,  bath,  electricity,  bus, 
freight,  bakers,  meat,  grocery,  vegetable  trucks; 
concrete  highway;  brook,  fruit,  barns,  garage, 
mail  delivered,  milk,  cream  collected;  profitable 
roadside  stand,  gas,  camp  sites,  tourists.  RAY 
STEVENS,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  property;  dealer  in  fruit-growers’  sup¬ 
plies,  packages  of  all  kinds,  including  manu¬ 
facturing  of  apple  barrels;  Mack  truck;  build¬ 
ings  in  No.  1  condition;  good  location;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hustler;  particulars  P.  O.  BOX  23 
Clermont,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  Summer  home,  Hins¬ 
dale,  N.  H. ;  State  highway;  pine  grove,  ma¬ 
ples,  apple  orchard,  grapes,  cherries,  pears;  50 
acres  land.  HATTIE  STEBBINS,  Northfield, 
Mass. 


r  Ull  OAJL.JC.- 


-■ --  -  commercial  j»ew  Jersey  orchard, 

1,100  apple,  200  pear,  peach  trees,  75  acres 
of  land;  2  10-room  houses,  water,  light,  phone, 
mail.  AD\  ERTISER  7627,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


run  san. — ueautmu  summer  home,  25  miles 
from  Albany,  Adirondack  section;  game, 
spring  water,  steam  heat,  fireplace;  price  $5,000. 
ADVERTISER  7628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


140-ACRE  grain  and  dairy  farm.  Northern  New 
Jersey,  fully  stocked  and  equipped;  all  build¬ 
ings  in  excellent  shape;  worth  $45,000,  will  sell 
for  $28,000,  or  would  consider  selling  half  in¬ 
terest.  ADVERTISER  7633,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Abandoned  farm  within  100  miles 
New  York.  BOX  81,  Steinway  Station,  As¬ 
toria,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey;  town  of  5,000  population;  th 
milk  routes,  selling  milk  at  15  cents  a  qua 
complete  creamery  equipment;  business  eapa 
of  selling  2,000  quarts  a  day.  ADVERTIS 
7637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  117. 


Offered  by  Green's— America’s  Oldest  Nursery  Selling  Direct  to  the  Planter 


/  GREENES  X, 

'  Complete  Line  of 
Vigorous  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines 

es  A.  Green  was  the  ^  sery  stock  at  the  lowest  j 

>eryman  to  sell  direct  to  liirCCl  cost.  Green-Grown  stoc 

By  selling  direct,  cash  3lld  SaVC  vigorous,  healthy,  with 
Ireen’s  eliminate  agents’  1/  ^  1/  strong  root  systems.  It 


Special  “Get  Acquainted’ ’ Offer  No.  1 

Green -Grown  Two  Year  Standard  Apple  Trees 
9/ 16  to  11/16—4  to  5  ft. 


Your  choice  of  any  variety  listed  below  at 
Baldwin  Jonathan 

Delicious  Northern  Spy 

Gravenstein  R.  I.  Greening 

Wealthy  ^ 


$14 


.98 


Special  4  ‘Get  Acquainted1 *  Offer  No.  2 

f£P  Green-Grown  Two  Year  Quince  Trees 

9/16  and  up,  4  to  5  ft. 


$10^98 


Check  your  choice  of  trees  and  send  your  order  at  .once. 
Orders  will  be  filled  as  received  until  stock  is  exhausted. 
Our  usua  1  terms  of  cash  with  o  rder  apply  to  these  special  offers. 


THESE  special  money  saving  offers  are  made  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Rochester. 
We  want  to  do  our  part  to  make  this  a  memorable  year 
for  Fruit  Growers.  Note  that  the  varieties  offered  are  the 
popular,  leading  and  most  profitable  ones,  not  something  to 
get  rid  of  at  cut  rates.  Be  advised,  too,  that  the  quantity  is 
limited;  orders  will  be  filled  as  received  until  the  supply 
is  exhausted.  Green’s  rigid  guarantee  of  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  goes  with  every  purchase.  You  take  no  risk.  Order 
now  from  this  page.  The  offer  will  not  appear  here  again. 


Special  “Get  Acquainted"  Offer  No.  3 

Green-Grown  Two  Year  Standard  Apple  Trees 
"y  9/16  to  11/16—4  to  5  ft. 

Your  choice  of  any  variety  listed  below  at 


Cortland 

McIntosh 


$f  ft.98 


Special  “Get  Acquainted"  Offer  No.  4 

^8  Green-Grown  Two  Year  Standard  Pear  Trees 
11/16  and  up,  5  to  7  ft. 

Your  choice  of  any  variety  listed  below  at 
Bartlett  ^  fi 

Clapp’s  Favorite  ^  gl  ® 

Seckel  - 

Check  your  choice  of  trees  and  send  your  order  at  once. 
Orders  will  be  filled  as  received  until  stock  is  exhausted. 
Our  usual  terms  of  cash  with  order  apply  to  these  special  offers.- 


o  pjjfpL! 

Cortland— the  Scientifically 
Improved  McIntosh 

Has  ma‘ny  outstanding  improvements  over  its 
parent,  the  McIntosh— its  fruit  is  larger— hangs 
better — uniform  size  grading  mostly  No.  1— 
season  two  weeks  later  than  McIntosh— 
will  not  bruise  easily — stores  better 
—longer  picking  season — packs 
and  handles  well  —  fine  red 
color  and  of  wonderful 
quality  —  pays  bigger 
profits  than  any  apple 

sery  stock  at  the  lowest  possible  \  Buy  your 

■r-.  .  i  i  Portlands  di 

cost.  Green-Grown  stock  is  hardy,  ^ 
vigorous,  healthy,  with  fine  tops  and 
strong  root  systems.  It  is  sold  to  you, 
backed  by  our  success  and  honest  deal 
ings  for  over  half  a  century,  with  a  guarantee 
Quality — Satisfaction — Service. 

Now  Ready-— GREEN’S  Big  64-Page  Free  Catalog 
of  Fruits — Shrubs — Flowers-— In  Full  Color 


We  Were  the  First  Nurserymen 
to  Propagate  Cortlands! 

Charles  A.  Green  was  the  first  nurseryman  to 
recognize  the  future  of  this  wonderful  apple. 

It  has  been  outselling  McIntosh  three  to  J 
one  for  the  past  five  years.  The  buds 
of  Green-Grown  Cortlands  came  di- 
rect  from  trees  grown  at  the  N. 

Y.  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  You  are  there-  ^ 
fore  assured  of  True -to- 
Name  Trees  if  you  buy 

£of  S><  Charles  A.  Green  was  the 
Cortlands  since  jr  first  nurseryman  to  sell  direct  to 
their  intro-  the  planter.  By  selling  direct,  cash 

duction.  Jr  with  order,  Green’s  eliminate  agents’ 
commissions  of  30f0  to  40^0,  the  cost  of 
carrying  open  accounts  and  making  collections;  and 
S  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  get  the  highest  quality  nur- 


rect  from 
Green’s 


Name _ 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. 
P.  O _ 


_ State 


Full  of  valuable  information  for  Fruit  Growers  and  Home  Owners.  It’s  by  far  the  best  catalog  we  have  ever 
issued,  one  that  you  will  value  and  appreciate.  Each  year  thousands  wait  for  our  new  catalog.  Being  the  first 
nursery  to  sell  direct  to  the  planter,  our  outstanding  low  prices  set  a  new  standard  of  values. 

Here  Are  Just  a  Few  of  the  Interesting  Features  of  Our  1930  Catalog 


Green’s 

Nursery  Co., 

36  Green  Street, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send 
me  free,  Green’s  new  1930 
catalog. 


A  Guide  for  Fruit  Growers 

It  contains  a  detailed  chart  giving  the  five  most  profitable  varieties  of  apples 
each  state  in  the  fruit  sections.  This  valuable  information  was  made 
possible  by  the  fine  cooperation  given  by  the  various  State  Colleges 
and  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

Helpful  Planting  Information 

Explaining  in  detail  just  how  to  plant  Growing  Thing*.  Also  tells 
about  proper  pruning  and  how  to  build  rock  gardens. 

Many  Special  Collection  Offers 

For  which  Green’s  are  famous.  These  are  amazing  values. 
Every  tree,  plant  or  vine  offered  in  our  money  saving  col¬ 
lections  ii  of  the  highest  quality  stock,  backed  by 
our  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Complete  Landscape  Department 

Ready  to  solve  your  home  planting  problems.  Expert  advice  on  how  to  make 
your  home  grounds  beautiful  with  Growing  Things.  Detailed  planting 
plans  furnished  iree  if  you  order  from  us. 

32  Pages  Illustrated  In  Color 

Showing  over  a  hundred  diSerent  varieties  in  beautiful  colors  just  as 
nature  grows  them.  This  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  select  the  fruits 
and  flowers  you  want  growing  on  your  own  grounds 


Cash  Discounts  for  Early  Orders 

Additional  savings  offered  for  orders  received  before  March  20, 1930, 
or  your  choice  of  Extra  Stock  Free.  Full  details 
explained  in  our  new  Free  Catalog. 


All  Varieties  Have  Our  Endorsement 

You  can  buy  with  confidence  any  variety  described  in  Green’s 
Catalog.  Each  one  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  us  and 
has  proved  worthy  of  our  endorsement  after  over  half 
a  century  of  experience. 


Winter  in  the  Adirondacks 


Co. 


\7  l  T  VVVIV  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing 
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A  COMPLETE  SERVICE  WITH 
ONE  STOP:- TIRES —  RIMS— 
BATTERIES -BRAKE  LINING 


/it*  ff 

NJttNjESfSLRy3CE;S^»S  iM<-  j 


OW  you  can  drive  your  car  to  one  station — make  one  stop 
*  instead  of  many  and  secure  everything  your  car  needs — 
tires,  batteries,  brakes,  etc.,  all  taken  care  of  at  the  same  place. 
That’s  FIRESTONE  ONE-STOP  SERVICE— the  greatest  step 
forward  ever  taken  for  saving  time,  money  and  worry  for  car 
owners.  Just  what  you  have  always  wanted — and  now  ready  for 
you  at  leading  Firestone  Dealers’  Stations  from  coast  to  coast. 
It  is  new — different — a  revelation,  it  provides  the  most  complete, 
most  economical  and  most  practical  service  that  any  tire  dealer 
can  give  you. 

Note  on  this  page  some  of  the  many  products  and  services 
this  great  new  plan  makes  available  for  you  through  leading 
Firestone  Dealers.  See  the  Firestone  Dealer  in  your  community 
~-he  can  save  you  money  and  serve  you  better. 


S  Radio 

f  "The  Voice  i 
of  Firestone” 
Reaches  Millions 
every  Monday  night 
through  6fty  stations 
associated  with 
L  the  N.B.C.  Net-  A 
work.  S 


Tirestone! 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 


■ 
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Apple  Variety  Situation  in  Pennsylvania 


HE  subject  of  apple  varieties  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  start  some  sort  of  discussion 
at  almost  any  fruit  meeting.  And 
not  only  are  the  newer  varieties  sub¬ 
ject  to  critical  examinations  but,  in 
addition,  some  of  the  older  and  bet¬ 
ter-known  sorts  may  come  up  before 
the  meeting  in  order  that  their  in¬ 
herent  sins  or  desirable  features  be  emphasized. 

The  map  (Fig.  65)  is  presented  in  connection  with 
this  article.  Without  necessarily  following  county 
lines  which  are  of  political  significance  only,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  five  section,  each  hav¬ 
ing  approximately  the  same  climatic  and  economic 
conditions  within  its  boundaries,  and  possessing  the 
same  variety  list.  These  divisions  themselves  and 
likewise  the  varieties  in  them,  were  determined  by 
several  ways:  the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania 
horticulturists,  two  surveys  of  the  growers  and 
county  agents,  and  the  final  product  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  two  representative  growers'  meetings.  As 
could  be  expected,  the  varieties  will  occasionally 
stray  over  the  line  into  another  section  in  which 
those  sorts  are  not  important  enough  to  warrant 
listing.  However,  the  picture  is  probably  about  as 
good  as  such  a  general  sketch  of  its  kind  could  be. 
The  order  in  which  the  varieties  are  listed  in  each 
division  is  approximately  in  their  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  with  the  most  important  coming  at  the  top. 

Not  only  growers  in  our  State,  but  also  those  in 
others,  will  be  interested  in  seeing  a  fe\\  of  oui  le- 
actions  to  the  principal  soits  as  they  appeal  undei 
our  conditions.  If  this  is  true,  theie  can  be  no  bettei 
place  to  start  than  with 


By  R.  H.  Sudds 


attempt  to  market  it  locally,  but  not  with  shippers. 

Ben  Davis  should  be  considered  at  the  same  time 
with  York,  although  its  principal  territory  is  more 
sharply  delineated  than  the  latter.  Ben  Davis  is 
increasingly  popular  in  Adams  and  Franklin  coun¬ 
ties— although  York  County  will  have  none  of  it, 
and  there  are  even  some  more  plantings  being  made 
in  those  two  counties,  with  export  and  canning-house 
use  as  the  goal.  This  variety  has  suffered  more 
abuse  than  any  other  sort,  yet  it  still  lives  on,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  has  made  good  profits  for 
most  of  its  growers  in  that  section.  It  is  a  cheap 
sort  which  looks  very  fine  when  properly  grown,  and 
which  tills  the  hill  for  some  of  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  markets  in  the  State  where  a  beautiful 
red  apple  must  sell  at  cut-rate  prices.  Even  Wolf 
River  and  Alexander  sell  readily  in  those  places. 
Quite  a  few  growers  find  a  few  trees  of  Ben  Davis 
a  good  thing,  although  most  of  the  orchardists  out¬ 
side  of  Section  2  have  Ben  blacklisted. 

McIntosh  seems  to  have  experienced  a  boom  over 
much  of  the  State,  and  many  are  yet  to  come  into 
bearing,  even  in  places  where  it  is  certain  to  prove 
unsatisfactory.  Pennsylvania  is  located  in  the  south¬ 
ern  limit  of  McIntosh  growing,  and  in  the  portions 
of  lower  altitude  and  in  most  of  the  southern  half, 
it  becomes  an  excessive  dropping  Fall  variety  of 
somewhat  indifferent  quality.  Therefore,  McIntosh 
warrants  trials  only  in  the  higher  sections  and  in 
the  northern  counties.  Cortland  may  be  mentioned 


Section 


Baldwin 

Spy 

Home 

HcIntcsbA 

.Vaecner 

Jonathan 

'Wealthy 

Additi cnal 
sorts  for 
southern 
half  only 

Section  5  s 

Staymn 

Delicious 

Grimes 


fit'll'*  of  D»l» 


Baldwin. 

Baldwin  seems  to  be 
staging  a  come  -  back 
over  most  parts  of  the 
State  where  that  varie¬ 
ty  grows  to  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  Bald¬ 
win  spot,  frequent  rus- 
seting,  rather  unsatis¬ 
factory  yields  and  only 
fair  quality  as  common¬ 
ly  grown,  this  old  fa¬ 
vorite  appears  to  be  re¬ 
gaining  popularity  with 
the  growers  and  those 
people  who  know  and 
respect  good  Baldwins. 

Winter  hardiness  of 
the  tree  is  a  factor  in 
this  State  only  in  Win¬ 
ters  like  1917-18.  When 
Baldwin  is  grown  in  the 
southern  portions,  it 
becomes  a  Fall  apple 
and  loses  quality. 

On  the  other  hand, 

Stayman  is  not  as  well 
established  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  growers  as 
it  was  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  ago. 

While  Stayman  is  still 
one  of  our  important 
varieties,  many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  Stayman’s 
place  in  the  scheme  of 
orcharding  in  this  State 
in  10  or  15  years  from 
now.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  the  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  uncertainty  of  Stayman.  Several  of 
them  are :  Many  have  been  planted  in  sections  of 
this  State  where  they  do  not  belong.  Even  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  Stayman  will  usually  attain  desirable 
size  and  color,  severe  cracking  of  the  fruit  has  often 
followed  irregular  and  light  rainfall  during  the  fruit 
sizing  period.  This  complaint  was  general  this 
year.  A  high  state  of  culture,  particularly  fertility 
and  pruning,  is  necessary  to  secure  fair  yields  even 
in  the  most  favored  areas,  and  even  with  the  best 
of  conditions,  yields  are  too  often  light.  Pollina¬ 
tion  problems  are  increased  with  Stayman,  since  it 
is  of  no  value  for  pollinating  either  itself  or  other 
sorts.  Scab  must  be  controlled  early  in  the  season, 
since  it  is  serious  with  the  usual  moderate  set  of  this 
variety.  Those  growers  who  can  consistently  pro¬ 
duce  passably  good  yields  of  reasonably  good  Stay- 
man  have  every  prospect  of  satisfaction  with  that 
variety ;  the  others  will  either  operate  at  a  loss  or 
get  rid  of  that  variety.  Winesap,  one  of  the  parents 
of  Stayman,  belongs  in  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
State  in  the  south-central  and  southeastern  districts. 
In  other  places,  it  refuses  to  yield  or  size. 

York  Imperial,  our  leading  carlot  variety,  which 
grows  to  perfection  in  Section  2,  the  northern  end 
of  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland  Valley,  is  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  that  region ;  namely,  a  large 
tree  with  good  average  yields  even  under  fairly  in¬ 
different  cultural  conditions,  ability  to  stand  up  un¬ 
der  the  adverse  conditions  and  rough  handling  in 
carlot  shipping  and  exporting,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  all  by-products.  Even  York’s  best  friends  admit 
that  it  has  no  better  quality  than  necessary,  but  it 
is  and  will  continue  to  he  for  some  time  the  leading 
variety  in  Section  2 ;  many  of  the  growers  in  That 
section  state  that  they  would  plant  nothing  but  York 
provided  they  were  planting  any  more  apples.  This 
variety  is  not  very  popular  in  the  remainder  of  the 
State  except  in  those  markets  where  price  and  not 
quality  is  the  main  consideration.  York  is  unpopu¬ 
lar  in  its  birthplace,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  with  growers  who 


PRINCIPAL  PENNSYLVANIA  APPLES  -  1929 


Section 

Baldwin  ,t 

He  In  tosh*' 
Stayman 
Jonathan 
Spy 

Grimes 

Rorae 

Suirar.er  Raxaho 


Section  2$ 

York 
Ctaycan 
Grimes 
Jonathan 
SuiBiner  Rarnho 
Delicious  -  red 
Smokehouse 
Rome 

Ben  (Except  York  County^for 
export  and  canning  only 


tions.  Together  with  Spy,  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
latest  bloomers,  which  is  of  some  advantage  in  es¬ 
caping  late  Spring  frosts.  Rome  does  have  one 
drawback  which  is  apparent  over  most  of  the  State ; 
it  frequently  fails  to  color  as  it  should.  This  is 
counteracted  by  the  newer  red  sports  of  Rome,  of 
which  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  or  so.  A  few 
meager  reports  indicate  that  the  size  of  these  red 
Romes  may  not  be  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  type, 
although  a  little  size  can  usually  be  sacrificed  by 
Rome  at  the  benefit  of  color  increase. 

While  Jonathan  is  best  adapted  to  the  more  south¬ 
erly  parts,  it  will  sometimes  do  very  well  in  sections 
where  it  should  not  commonly  be  grown.  In  spite 
of  Jonathan  spot  and  a  tendency  to  lack  size  as  the 
trees  attain  maturity,  it  is  a  profitable  and  popular 
variety  with  many  growers  in  the  regions  to  which 
it  is  best  suited,  and  where  it  has  received  much 
unsolicited  praise.  Jonathan  will  respond  favorably 
to  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  spent  in  thinning. 
It  is  apparently  a  good  pollinator  for  other  sorts. 

Summer  Rambo  is  the  best  apple  of  its  season 
where  it  can  he  well  grown  ;  in  the  southern  border, 
it  becomes  a  late  Summer  sort,  while  farther  north, 
its  season  changes  to  Fall.  The  fruit  runs  large  in 
size  and  is  liable  to  be  a  little  deficient  in  color,  but 
it  is  excellent  both  for  dessert  and  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers  and 
is  a  joy  to  behold ;  the  fruit  has  so  little  tendency 
to  set  in  clusters  that  thinning  is  usually  a  minor 
problem.  Several  pickings  may  be  made,  making  the 
first  as  soon  as  some  of  the  apples  are  large  enough 
to  be  sold  for  green  sauce  purposes.  Summer  Rambo 

should  not  be  confused 
with  the  old  Winter 
Rambo;  these  two  Ram- 
bos  do  not  have  the 
slightest  resemblance. 

Grimes  likes  best  the 
southern  half  of  the 
State.  In  spite  of  its 
high  quality,  it  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  decline  in  popu¬ 
larity  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  yellow  ap¬ 
ple.  In  addition,  Grimes 
has  likewise  suffered  in 
the  opinion  of  the  grow¬ 
er  because  it  is  suscep¬ 
tible  to  collar  -  blight, 
which  is  not  altogether 
controlled  by  grafting 
Grimes  onto  resistant 
trunks.  This  variety  is 
also  reckoned  as  a  good 
pollen  source,  particu¬ 
larly  for  Stayman,  with 
which  it  has  often  been 
interplanted. 

Wealthy 
known  over 
Pennsylvania 
lost  some  of 
larity  in  certain 
because  it  was 
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Mapping  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  Apple  Varieties.  Fig.  65 


in  this  connection.  Some  few  of  our  growers  like  it : 
others  have  found  it  wanting,  but  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  are  not  acquainted  with  it.  '  It  is  worthy  of  a 
limited  trial  only  in  McIntosh  sections  as  a  variety 
to  extend  the  McIntosh  season,  not  to  compete  with 
McIntosh.  Cortland  approaches  a  good  McIntosh 
in  quality  when  cooked,  but  eaten  raw,  there  is  a 
wide  gulf  between  them.  Early  McIntosh  which  fol¬ 
lows  Transparent,  is  attracting  some  attention,  as  is 
Melba,  which  follows  Oldenburg,  although  very  lit¬ 
tle  is  known  of  these  sorts  under  our  conditions. 

The  ordinary  Delicious  has  been  planted  too  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Pennsylvania;  in  the  more  northerly 
and  higher  parts,  where  it  certainly  does  not  belong, 
it  fails  to  size  and  color  properly,  but  it  is  always 
very  temperamental  at  best  even  under  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  While  there  is  a  popular  demand 
for  this  sort,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
opinion  that  it  has  been  overplanted.  Delicious, 
like  Stayman,  requires  high  culture  to  obtain  yields 
and  proper  pruning  and  thinning  to  get  size  on  old¬ 
er  trees.  Seal)  is  also  a  problem,  again  like  Stay- 
man.  Delicious  is  wholly  a  dessert  sort  as  it  cooks 
poorly.  The  Red  Delicious,  like  Golden  Delicious, 
is  an  excellent  pollenizer,  whatever  its  faults  may 
be.  Golden  Delicious  is  still  very  much  in  the  trial 
stage,  although  indications  so  far  are  that  it  has  a 
long  and  stiff  battle  ahead,  since  its  fruit  characters 
are  too  often  unequal,  or  at  least  no  better  than 
Grimes.  This  past  year  indicates  that  Golden  De¬ 
licious  may  he  attacked  hy  Brooks  spot  and  scat) 
about  like  Grimes.  It  also  appears  in  some  cases 
to  collar-rot  somewhat  like  the  latter  variety. 
Shriveling  of  the  fruit  in  storage  too  often  limits 
its  season ;  it  does  not  develop  the  protecting  wax 
coating  seen  on  specimens  from  the  Northwest. 

Rome  is  grown  in  most  sections  of  the  State  and 
although  it  is  far  from  being  a  high  quality  sort, 
it  can  usually  be  relied  on  to  bear  regularly  and  to 
make  a  fair  return.  Scab  must  be  controlled  and 
fire  blight  will  cause  trouble  under  favorable  condi- 


i  s  well 
most  of 
and  has 
its  popu- 
areas 
over¬ 
planted,  but  where  it 
has  not  been  overdone, 
it  is  an  excellent  sort. 
Like  Summer  Rambo,  it 
may  be  picked  over  sev¬ 
eral  times,  even  though 
this  feature  is  too  often 
abused. 

Smokehouse  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  origin  which  is  lit¬ 
tle  known  outside  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey.  The 
original  tree  stood  near  a  Smokehouse,  hence  the 
name.  As  often  grown,  it  is  a  moderate  sized,  mild- 
flavored  apple  which  is  neither  red  nor  yellow  in 
color,  although  well-colored  specimens  from  Sec¬ 
tions  1  and  2  are  often  a  beautiful  deep  red.  When 
well-colored,  Smokehouse  can  be  confused  with  Sen¬ 
ator  or  Oliver  although  the  former  is  earlier  in  sea¬ 
son.  The  tree  is  very  typical  with  a  wide,  spreading- 
habit  of  growth. 

Spy  needs  little  comment,  since  where  it  can  be 
grown  to  a  fair  state  of  perfection,  it  is  valued  in 
spite  of  the  long  time  to  profitable  bearing  age. 
Everyone  knows  that  a  well-colored  Spy  is  a  treat 
for  almost  anyone,  while  a  green-  Spy  is  just  an¬ 
other  apple. 

Wagener  does  best  in  the  northern  and  western 
sections,  where  some  fine  specimens  are  produced. 
Storage  scald  is  an  important  factor  which  is  easily 
controlled  hy  waxed  paper. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  early  apples,  since  the 
variety  list  of  these  sorts  becomes  almost  a  personal 
problem  rather  than  sectional,  as  the  early  apple 
industry  is  strong  on  some  local  markets  and  poor 
on  others.  The  following  list  includes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  early  varieties  grown :  Transparent,  Early 
Harvest,  Oldenburg  (Duchess),  Astrachan,  Maiden 
Blush,  Williams,  Wealthy,  Gravenstein.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  newer  early  apples  under  trial 
in  the  State,  although  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  give 
any  true  opinion  of  their  worth. 

The  apple  variety  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
given  above  and  on  the  map,  is  an  effort  to  list  the 
varieties  most  suitable  for  each  of  the  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  The  discussion  presents,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  a  true  picture  of  the  opinion  of  each 
sort  as  it  has  been  judged  by  the  actual  growers 
and  horticulturists  under  Pennsylvania  conditions. 
While  the  past  and  present  are  an  open  book,  many 
of  us  wish  that  we  could  look  into  the  future  10  or 
20  years  from  now  for,  by  so  doing,  we  might  gain 
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much  information  of  great  value  as  to  what  the 
line-up  will  be  then.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  “If 
our  foresight  were  only  as  good  as  our  hindsight !” 


A  Michigan  Man  Talks  Apples 

THIS  time  of  year  brings  the  colorful  catalogs  to 
intrigue  our  interest  and  bring  to  new  life  the 
primal  urge  to  set  a  tree.  Of  all  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  farm,  setting  an  apple  orchard  should  be 
productive  of  the  most  prolonged  thought  and  study, 
for  it  comes  about  as  near  being  a  permanent  job  as 
any  farm  operation  can  approach  permanence. 
Either  journey  to  the  great  city  or  look  at  pictures 
of  those  towering,  man-made  structures  of  concrete 
and  steel  which  apparently  are  built  to  last  forever, 
yet  that  tiny  tree  you  set  will  outlast  the  best  of 
them  by  many  years.  A  skyscraper  is  old  at  25 
years,  decrepit  at  40  and  in  the  hands  of  the  wreck¬ 
ers  before  50,  but  an  apple  tree  at  50  is  in  vigorous 
prime  and  good  for  another  50  years  of  profitable 
bearing.  It  would  seem  that  with  all  this  annual 
tree  setting  the  world  would  soon  be  completely 
covered  with  apple  orchards,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  the  picture.  For  many  years  I  have  studied 
local  orchards  over  a  range  of  at  least  20  miles. 
Winter  sleet,  high  winds,  neglect,  insect  damage, 
pruning  wounds,  old  age  and  wrong  varieties,  these 
and  other  causes  have  meant  the  death  or  removal 
of  many  orchards  in  entirety,  while  other  orchards 
have  been  considerably  thinned  of  old  trees.  Obvious¬ 
ly  these  changes  are  taking  place  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  in  the  older  sections,  so  at  least  as 
many  trees  vanish  as  are  newly  set.  There  is  no 
danger  of  over-setting  apple  orchards,  but  there  is  a 
danger  of  over-setting  certain  varieties. 

From  information  gleaned  from  numerous  sources, 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  two  varieties  have 
been  and  are  being  overplanted,  these  two  being 
McIntosh  and  Wealthy.  McIntosh  is 
not.  as  many  suppose,  a  Winter  apple. 

It  will  not  keep  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions  for  much  longer  than  the 
holiday  season.  It  has  the  serious 
faults  of  ripening  unevenly,  so  that 
successive  pickings  are  necessary,  and 
also  is  almost  completely  self-sterile, 
and  none  too  productive  even  when  in- 
terplanted  with  other  varieties.  It  is 
a  quality  apple,  no  doubt  about  that, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  market  de¬ 
mands  it  now  is  no  criterion  that  the 
demand  will  keep  up  in  the  face  of 
serious  overproduction. 

Wealthy,  too,  is  a  Fall  apple  ripen¬ 
ing  ahead  of  McIntosh,  and  about  with 
Duchess  or  a  little  later,  and  it  has 
been  overplanted  to  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
tent.  I  look  for  both  varieties  to  drop 
in  market  price  until  the  fruit  will  not 
be  worth  picking,  just  as  the  Duchess 
did,  and  for  the  same  reason,  i.e.,  over¬ 
production.  Under  present  conditions, 
apples  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  a 
dollar  a  bushel  except  at  a  loss.  Be¬ 
cause  of  insect  hazard  at  least  five 
spray  applications  are  necessary,  and 
these  cost  real  money.  Farm  help 
wages  have  risen  from  15  to  45  cents 
an  hour,  the  cost  of  packages  whether 
bushel  basket,  box  or  hamper,  has 
much  more  than  doubled.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  bushel  baskets  which 
cost  in  1013  90  cents  a  dozen,  now  cost 
us  $2.80  a  dozen.  Freight  and  cartage 
charges  have  more  than  doubled ;  spray 
materials  have  tripled  in  price  along 
with  farm  wages.  There  is  very  little 
profit  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  anything  under  a 
dollar  means  a  positive  loss. 

Suppose  that  we  consider  varieties  in  the  light 
shed  by  experience  and  study.  I  find  that  anything 
other  than  a  red  apple  will  not  sell  readily  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  in  quality.  It  is  true  that  a  special 
trade  may  be  built  up  for  yellow  or  green  apples  of 
especially  fine  quality,  but  educating  the  public  to 
discriminate  in  taste  is  a  slow  and  highly  expen¬ 
sive  process  of  which  you  may  have  my  share.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  is 
a  superior  cooking  and  baking  apple,  that  the 
Grimes  and  possibly  Yellow  Delicious  are  superior 
in  quality.  Maiden  Blush  is  a  good  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  apple,  its  first  cousin  the  Winter  Banana  has 
a  nice  flavor  even  though  75  per  cent  of  the  apples 
crack  badlv.  The  Seek  No  Further,  Geniton,  Swaar, 
pound  Sweet,  all  good  and  all  bringing  tender 
memories,  but  no  good  in  the  light  of  modern  mar¬ 
ket  demands. 

A  few  of  the  older  varieties  hold  their  own  most¬ 
ly  because  of  color,  but  partly  because  of  good  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  These  are  Baldwin,  King,  Willow 
Twig,  Wolf  River,  Hubbardston,  Northern  Spy.  Of 
these  Wolf  River  is  big,  green  and  red,  but  has  a 
quality  about  like  a  pumpkin,  yet  it  sells  well  on  ac¬ 
count  "of  size.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Bald¬ 
win  is  still  a  safe  bet  mostly  because  it  is  a  long- 
lived  tree,  stands  abuse  well,  is  not  at  all  finicky 
about  soil  or  location,  and  will  keep  under  ordinary 
storage  conditions  long  after  such  varieties  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Wealthy  are  only  a  memory.  Obviously 
the  time  to  sell  apples  is  when  apples  are  scarce, 
and  this  time  is  early  Spring.  That  is  where  Bald¬ 
win  and  Ben  Davis  shine,  as  they  are  at  their  best 
when  others  have  rotted  or  withered. 

I  wish  to  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  setting  an  apple  orchard  is  planning  for  the  dis¬ 
tant  future  and  not  for  the  present.  It  causes  little 
care  whether  the  south  forty  is  planted  to  oats  or 
corn,  as  even  a  total  loss  is  temporary  only,  but 
guessing  wrong  on  an  apple  orchard  is  a  thing 
which  may  not  be  done  more  than  once  or  twice  in 
l  he  span  of  a  lifetime,  so  guessing  right  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance.  I  cannot  advise  McIntosh, 
Wealthy,  Duchess,  Greening  or  any  yellow  variety. 


Pennsylvania  Spy,  Well  Colored,  Yet  Showing  Stripes. 

Fig.  G6 


I  advise  with  caution,  and  some  mental  trepidation. 
Jonathan,  Cortland,  Fameuse  (Snow),  Stayman 
Winesap,  Baldwin,  Spy,  Ben  Davis  or  any  of  its  im¬ 
proved  cousins,  and  a  very  few  trees  of  Strawberry 
Pippin,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest  for  Summer 
use.  King  David  is  better  than  Ben  Davis,  Rome 
Beauty  and  King  might  be  set  in  moderation,  but 
(he  Greenings  and  Sweets  are  taboo  for  any  but 
home  use. 

Here  are  some  leaves  from  my  own  book  of  ex¬ 
perience  right  here  on  Long  Acres.  Twelve-year-old 


Spy  trees  have  not  borne  an  apple  to  date,  while 
Stayman  five  years  younger  has  had  a  light  sprin¬ 
kling  for  past  two  years.  Jonathan  and  King  David 
seven  years  old  ;  no  fruit  to  date.  McIntosh  blos¬ 
soms  freely  and  sets  little  or  no  fruit,  although 
flanked  by  Wealthy  and  Delicious  of  same  age — 12 
years — which  begin  to  bear  lightly,  but  not  enough 
for  market.  Dwarf  -trees  seven  years  old  have  not 
borne  a  dozen  apples  to  date,  while  Wagoner  and 
Transparent  same  age  have  borne  quite  freely,  al¬ 
though  not  a  marketable  crop.  Twelve  years  of 
tree  setting  with  500  trees  ranging  from  five  to  12 
years  of  age  have  not  produced  one  cent  of  revenue, 
but  have  cost  a  heavy  annual  toll  in  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing  and  tillage  charges,  plus  interest  on  investment 
and  taxes  on  ground  occupied  by  trees.  This  last  is 
offset  by  small  fruits,  such  as  berries  and  currants, 
raised  between  the  rows,  but  every  year  sees  more 
of  these  coming  out  as  the  trees  need  more  room. 


Beautiful  Pennsylvania  Crown  Stayman.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  this  is  not  typical  of  most  of  them.  Fig.  69 


February  1,  1930 

•  To  offset  this  rather  dark  picture,  1  have  at  this 
writing  500  apple  trees  most  of  which  are  about 
ready  to  begin  profitable  bearing,  while  peach  or¬ 
chards  set  at  the  same  time  by  myself  and  various 
neighbors  have  been  pulled  out,  leaving  bare  ground 
again.  I  rightly  consider  my  apple  orchard  as  an 
investment  which  will  produce  dividends  as  long  as 
I  live,  while  the  planting  has  increased  the  value  of 
the  ground  much  beyond  its  initial  valuation. 

To  sum  up,  this  is  the  lesson  I  wish  to  convey. 
Study  local  market  conditions,  local  orchards,  local 
men's  problems,  local  and  national  markets,  local 
weather  conditions  over  a  long  span  of  years.  Con¬ 
sider  how  much  time  you  can  give  to  the  care  of  the 
orchard,  and  whether  you  can  afford  to  wait  for 
many  years  for  a  return  on  your  investment.  All 
this  before  you  place  your  nursery  order,  but  then 
go  to  it,  for  after  all  you  are  planning  for  the  future. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  growing  and  caring  for  an 
orchard  which  has  no  monetary  value,  but  is  valu¬ 
able,  indeed,  in  real  values.  I  know  my  trees  per¬ 
sonally.  I  know  their  little  traits,  study  them  with 
intense  interest,  feed  them,  prune  them  with  an  eye 
to  future  beauty  and  utility ;  in  fact  look  upon  them 
almost  as  members  of  the  family,  thus  deriving 
much  good  from  them  even  though  they  have  not 
paid  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  in  the  meantime,  I 
know  that  in  time  they  will  bring  in  many  dollars  to 
enrich  the  bank  account.  Go  right  ahead  with  the 
setting,  for  what  is  a  home  without  an  orchard? 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L  B  R 


Raising  Plants  in  Hotbed 

Would  you  advise  me  on  raising  some  early  plants 
for  truck  crops,  such  as  cabbage,  celery,  tomato,  pep¬ 
per,  cauliflower,  etc.?  I  have  six  sashes  3x6  ft.  Give 
me  preparation  of  soil  for  bed,  manure,  etc.  Do 
you  sand  top  of  bed?  Would  you  plant  seeds  in 
flats  and  then  transplant  into  rows  in 
hotbed,  or  plant  direct  in  hotbed  earth 
and  then  thin  out  and  transplant  what 
you  thin  out? 

What  quantity  of  seed  is  needed  for 
this  many  feet  of  hotbed?  I  would 
probably  want  about  500  early  cab¬ 
bage.  300  early  tomato,  300  pepper,  500 
cauliflower,  1.000  celery,  500  lettuce 
and  maybe  a  few  other  plants  if  room 
was  left.  Could  I  raise  this  many  in 
this  bed  ?  'Would  you  keep  all  plants 
in  flats  or  in  soil?  Could  I  grow  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  plants  such  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  same  bed  after  these  have 
been  taken  out?  a.w.  b. 

Rhode  Island. 

AW.  D.  should  not  only  be  able  to 
•  raise  the  number  of  plants  he 
would  need  for  himself,  under  six  3x6- 
ft.  sash,  but  have  many  to  sell.  For  a 
pit  6xl8-ft.  which  your  six  sashes 
would  cover,  you  would  need  about  two 
tons  of  fresh  manure,  tramped  down  in 
pit,  putting  12  or  15  pails  of  water  on 
it.  Then  spread  about  six  inches  of  very 
fine  rich  soil,  consisting  of  50-50  weil 
rotted  manure  and  top  soil  on  top  of 
manure,  rake  and  smooth  with  straight¬ 
edge  until  perfectly  level,  then  press 
sharp  edge  of  board  in  the  soil,  which 
will  make  the  rows  of  uniform  depth, 
about  !4  in.  deep.  After  sowing  seed 
spread  sand  over  surface  of  bed,  so  the 
seed  will  be  covered  about  %  in.  deep. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  bed 
in  rows  4  in.  apart,  and  not  in  flats. 
The  plants  may  be  transplanted  into 
flats  when  they  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high 
if  desired  to  sell  at  stores.  Do  not  thin  out  plants 
in  hotbed ;  pull  them  out  clean.  If  desired  trans¬ 
plant  back  in  beds  about  three  or  four  inches  apart. 
This  cannot  be  done  if  you  wish  to  grow  another 
crop  of  plants  in  the  bed,  which  practice  I  always 
follow. 

You  should  sow  about  */>  oz.  of  each  kind  of  seed 
for  plants  you  mention.  The  celery  seed  need  not 
be  sown  in  hotbed  unless  you  want,  it  for  very  early 
plants.  I  find  it  just  as  profitable  to  sow  seed  in 
open  ground  May  1,  transplant  the  last  of  June, 
which  gives  me  celery  for  market  Sept.  1.  The 
first  sowing  of  seeds  in  hotbed  should  be  the  first 
week  in  March.  After  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
which  will  be  about  April  5  to  10,  transplant  into 
cold-frame  or  flats  to  harden  off  before  setting  in 
open  ground. 

The  hotbed  should  then  be  prepared  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  sowing,  by  stirring  the  top  soil  and  preparing 
the  bed  as  at  the  first  sowing.  These  plants  will 
be  much  stronger  than  first  sowing,  as  most  of  the 
heat  from  the  manure  will  be  exhausted.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  bed  must  not  become  too  hot  at 
first  sowing,  or  plants  will  grow  too  spindling.  The 
temperature  should  not  go  above  75  degrees ;  this  is 
regulated  by  pushing  sash  down  at  the  top.  Do  not 
wet  bed  until  the  soil  gets  quite  dry ;  then  wet 
thoroughly.  Too  much  wetting  will  make  plants 
damp  off.  wjt.  perkins. 


Pumping  Water  from  a  Driven  Well 

How  far  from  the  point  that  is  driven  to  four  feet 
of  water  should  a  cylinder  be  placed  in  order  to 
draw  water?  I  have  driven  point  34  feet,  measure 
four  foot  of  water  in  pipe ;  get  nothing  but  back 
pull.  1  have  drawn  pipe  out  of  ground,  cleaned 
clay  from  point,  returned  pipe  to  water,  but  still 
have  same  results.  e.  m.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

THE  cylinder  of  a  suction  pump  cannot  be  placed 
more  than  25  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  better  results  are  obtained  if  this  distance  is 
reduced  to  20  ft.  or  less. 


Pennsylvania  Groton  Delicious,  Shoirhvg  Three  Intensities  of  Color,  from  Solid  Red 

to  Pink  and  Red  Striped.  Fig.  67 


Pennsylvania  Grown  McIntosh.  The  one  at  right  is  solid  red ;  at  the  left,  striped; 
both  often  found  in  the  same  orchard.  Fig.  68 
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A  suction  pump  depends  upon  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  to  raise  water  to  the  cylinder.  When  the 
plunger  of  the  pump  is  raised  by  the  downward  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  pump  handle  a  partial  vacuum  is  created 
below  the  plunger  in  the  cylinder.  Atmospheric 
pressure  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well  forces  water  up  the  suction  pipe  to  fill  this 
empty  space.  On  the  next  down  stroke  of  the 
plunger  this  water  is  prevented  from  going  back 
down  the  suction  pipe  by  the  valves  and  escapes  to 
the  pump  spout  through  the  valve  in  the  plunger. 

Atmospheric  pressure  is  about  14.7  lbs.  per  square 
inch  at  sea  level  under  normal  conditions,  and  will 
support  a  column  of  mercury  30  in.  in  height.  As 
mercury  is  13.6  times  as  heavy  as  water  it  follows 
that  under  perfect  conditions  a  column  of  water  34 
ft.  in  height  would  be  supported  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  Unfortunately  in  actual  practice  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  lift  water  this  high.  A  perfect  vacuum 
cannot  be  obtained  with  a  well  pump.  The  friction 
or  resistance  of  the  water  flowing  through  the  pipe, 
the  slippage  of  the  water  past  the  valves  and 
plunger,  and  other  minor  losses  all  tend  to  reduce 
this  theoretical  height  until  in  practice  the  lift 
is  reduced  to  25  ft.  or  less.  The  distance  separat¬ 
ing  the  cylinder  from  the  water  should  be  meas- 
ured  after  the  water  has  been  pumped  down  to 
its  lowest  level :  otherwise  the  pump  may  fail  to 
work  after  pumping  has  lowered  the  water  level  in 
the  well. 

In  a  driven  well  of  this  depth,  34  ft.,  a  dry  well, 
10  to  12  ft.  in  depth,  should  be  dug,  and  the  pump 
cylinder  placed  at  the  bottom.  This  will  bring  it 
within  suction  distance  of  the  water. 

A  driven  well  that  does  not,  yield  freely  because 
of  resistance  to  flow  in  the  water-bearing  stratum 
due  to  fine  material,  can  sometimes  be  developed 
by  slow  and  steady  pumping,  working  the  handle 
slowly  and  steadily  for  the  full  length  of  the  stroke. 
As  the  flow  develops  the  rate  of  pumping  may  be 
increased. 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1448  contains  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  on  wells  and  pumping,  and 
may  be  obtained  upon  request  to  your  Congress¬ 
man.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


How  I  Have  Lettuce  from  May  Until 
December 

1HAVE  worked  out  a  schedule  of  lettuce  plant¬ 
ing  that  keeps  our  table  supplied  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  that  may  be  of  help  to  other  garden¬ 
ers.  As  everyone  knows  who  has  handled  lettuce, 
this  is  a  crop  that  simply  refuses  to  do  anything  in 
hot  weather,  unless  correct  varieties  are  used.  And 
few  gardeners  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  va¬ 
rieties  and  their  uses.  The  schedule  which  follows 
is  suitable  for  latitude  40  degrees  and  may  be  varied 
for  conditions  north  or  south  of  that  line  by  adding 
or  subtracting  about  10  days  as  the  case  may  be  for 
each  degree  of  latitude. 

I  sow  seed  of  Grand  Rapids  Forcing  or  Black 
Seeded  Simpson  in  a  cold-frame  about  March  1.  If 
the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  the*  sash  is  left  off  the 
frame  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  March  and  the 
plants  are  ready  to  be  transplanted  to  the  garden 
in  early  April.  Plants  may  be  left  in  the  cold-frame 
about  six  inches  apart,  and  they  will  produce  leaves 
for  cutting  about  10  days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of 
those  transplanted.  This  gives  me  loose-leaf  let¬ 
tuce  all  during  May  and  well  toward 
the  middle  of  June. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  I  sow  small  quantities  of  Way- 
ahead,  May  King  and  Black  Seeded 
Tennisball  in  the  open  where  they  are 
to  grow.  I  have  found  it  safer  and 
more  satisfactory  to  plant  these  head¬ 
ing  varieties  in  the  open  so  they  will 
not  have  to  be  transplanted.  The  va¬ 
rieties  mentioned  mature  in  the*  order 
named.  This  gives  me  head  lettuce 
from  the  time  Grand  Rapids  Forcing 
is  through  until  about  the  middle  of 
July.  Small  plantings  of  All  Season 
and  New  York  are  made  about  the  first 
of  May  which  give  us  nice  crisp  heads 
until  August. 

Just  about  the  time  the  last  of  the 
New  York  is  gone,  I  take  thought  of 
the  Fall  supply.  For  this,  I  sow  a 
generous  amount  of  Crisp-As-Iee  and 
New  York  about  the  first  of  August. 

This  keeps  the  table  supplied  from  the 
middle  of  September  until  the  plants 
are  ruined  by  heavy  freezing.  Trans¬ 
plant  a  cold-frame  full  of  Crisp-As-Ice 
plants  just  before  heavy  frost  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  with  sash  and  mats  when 
necessary  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

This  gives  me  lettuce  until  the  middle 
of  December  or  later. 

Lettuce  worked  according  to  this 
schedule  gives  me  salad  material  from  May  until 
Christmas  except  for  a  brief  period  in  August,  and 
even  this  may  be  provided  for  by  sowing  a  cos  va¬ 
riety  about  the  middle  of  May  and  again  about 
June  1.  I  have  found  that  lettuce,  especially  head¬ 
ing  varieties,  is  not  an  easy  crop  to  grow.  It  is, 
however,  a  crop  that  readily  responds  to  care.  It 
needs  ample  room  to  develop — five  or  six  inches  in 
the  row  for  loose-leaf  and  from  a  foot  to  two  feet, 
according  to  variety,  for  those  producing  heads.  A 
selection  of  varieties  as  outlined  in  this  schedule, 
together  with  common  sense  in  providing  plenty  of 
moisture  and  fertility  to  plants  that  have  been  given 
sufficient  room  to  develop,  should  supply  any  gar¬ 
dener  with  lettuce  from  May  until  December,  and  at 
little  more  expense  than  is  usually  expended  on  a 
short  crop  in  the  Spring.  c.  w.  wood. 

R.  N.-Y.— Some  families  still  assert  they  “don't 
like  lettuce.”  Prejudice  is  usually  the  result  of 
poorly  selected  varieties. 


A  California  Farmer  Speaks  Up 

I  AM  a  farmer  and,  flatly,  in  my  opinion  the  ap¬ 
pointing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  a  good, 
sensible  start  toward  ferreting  out  and  exposing  to 
public  view  just  what  is  the  matter  with  the  farmer. 
What  is  meant  by  “farm  relief,”  anyway? 

Making  a  rough,  brutal  guess,  I  should  say  in  this 
case  it  means  to  lessen  their  distressing  need  for 
money.  But  does  it  mean  that  money  should  be 
given  to  the  farmers  as  charity?  Or.  as  the  farmers 
seem  to  be  suffering  from  some  perennial  hardship 
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which  they  apparently  cannot  get  rid  of,  does  it 
mean  that  someone  should  help  remove  the  burden 
or  render  it  less? 

If  the  latter,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  burden? 
Don't  they  know  what  is  the  matter  with  themselves? 
I  know,  or  at  least  I  think  I  do.  In  my  opinion  their 
great  principal  trouble  is  over-production,  and  the 
next  is  a  woeful  lack  of  a  complete  sales  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  first,  over-production,  has  not  been  so  much 
in  evidence  until  tractors,  motor-trucks,  combined 
harvesters  and  other  labor-saving  machinery  have 
made  it  easier  to  increase  this  troublesome  load. 
But  the  deplorable  need  for  a  general  sales  manager 
has  always  been  with  us.  And  over-production,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  missing  link  of  an  intelligent  sales 
organization,  makes  about  the  most  unbearable  com¬ 
bination  that  a  business  man  could  possibly  dream 
of.  No  wonder  the  farmer  should  holler  for  “relief,” 
even  if  the  disease  is  of  his  own  making. 

I  notice  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  stresses  the  evil  of  over-production.  And  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  board  sounds  a  complaint  about 
mutton  prices  to  the  consumer  being  700  per  cent  in 
advance  of  what  the  producer  gets.  This  is  simply 


holding  up  to  view  the  crying  need  for  a  proper  sales 
organization. 

But  what  is  now  over-production  would  cease  to 
be  such  if  the  products  could  be  intelligently  distrib¬ 
uted  and  reasonably  priced  to  the  consumer.  A 
diligent,  active  and  business-like  sales  bureau  would 
be  the  means  of  lowering  the  present  prices  to  the 
consumer  and  at  the  same  time  making  the.  profit  to 
the  producer  a  livable  one. 

A  farmers’  national  organization  cannot  be  at¬ 
tempted  as  a  whole  immediately,  but  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  separate  fields  of  farm  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  formed,  and  then  in  time  welded  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  after  the  manner  of  our  own 
United  States  of  America. 

I  think  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  attacking  the 
problem  in  the  right  way  by  giving  financial  aid  to 
bona  fide  farm  co-operative  organizations.  This  is 
helping  the  farmers  to  help  themselves. 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal.  percv  w,  treat. 


West  Virginia  Farm  Notes 

WE  USUALLY  hear  the  saying  here  among  the 
mountains  that  we  are  having  West  Virginia 
weather  whenever  it  is  changeable,  but  from  some 
cause  this  Winter  we  are  not  having  that  kind  at 
all.  After  the  first  flurries  of  cold  that  we  had  back 
in  December  we  have  been  having  Summer  weather, 
the  hills  greening  up  like  Spring.  We  read  that  the 
other  parts  .of  the  country  are  buried  in  blizzards 
even  in  the  Southern  States,  but  why  we  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape,  I  do  not  know. 

However  we  are  thankful  for  the  favor  for  it  is 
allowing  us  a  chance  to  get  all  our  plowing  done, 
our  Winter  fence  building  under  way,  and  will  favor 
those  of  us  who  do  not  have  any  more  feed  than 
we  need.  Hay  was  scarce  this  last  season  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dry  Fall,  and  some  of  us  kept  a  few 
more  head  of  stock  than  we  should  because  we  did 
not  like  to  sell  on  a  falling  market. 

Speaking  of  fence  building  brings  to  my  mind  the 
problem  that  fencing  the  farm,  which  keeps  livestock, 
has  become.  In  the  sections  that  are  more  level, 
and  where  more  cultivated  crops  are  grown,  it  is  not 
such  a  great  problem,  but  with  us  here  in  the 
mountains  where  we  have  to  pick  out  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  farm  suitable  to  cultivate,  and  either 
fence  it,  or  else  let  the  rough  sections  surrounding 
ic  lie  with  no  profit,  it  becomes  a  problem. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  eliminated  all  the 
fence  that  I  could  possibly  do  without,  but  even  at 
that,  although  our  farm  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  community,  there  are  others  with  the 
same  acreage  that  lie  better  and  do  not  take  half 
the  fence. 

For  some  reason  our  locust  posts  that  are  ‘still 
plentiful  in  most  sections  of  the  State  yet  do  not 
last  as  they  did  in  the  past.  I  have  taken  out  posts 
in  the  x»ast  few  years  that  had  been  in  the  ground 
close  to  40  years  and  were  still  in  pretty  good  condi¬ 
tion,  while  I  have  some  fence  built  less  than  five 
years  ago  that  will  have  to  have  some  posts  replaced 
this  Spring,  and  I  used  the  very  best  posts  I  had 
at  the  time,  solid,  well-seasoned  locust. 

Since  writing  before  we  have  been  enjoying  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  and,  although  we  had  known 
what  they  meant  on  the  farm,  we  did  not  realize  in 
the  fullest  sense  until  we  got  lights  in  the  house, 
apple  storage,  and  the  use  of  power.  I  have  always 
been  told  that  it  was  a  very  expensive  job  to  wire 
an  old  house  and  dreaded  to  begin  that  job,  but 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
much  of  a  job,  and  in  the  end  only  cost  a  very  lit¬ 
tle.  We  so  far  have  wired  our  house  from  top  to 
bottom,  three  rooms  and  hall  downstairs,  and  three 
up,  with  two  porches,  and  have  run  the  light  to 
two  apple  storage  houses  with  an  expense  of  less 
than  $30.  We  still  intend  to  put  the  lights  in  the 
horse  barn  and  cow  barn,  which  will  probably  run 
the  expense  up  to  $40.  Of  course  we  have  not  gone 
in  for  very  much  fancy  lighting  fixtures,  and  no 
switches,  only  where  necessary,  but  those  things 
can  be  put  in  later  if  we  desire  them. 

We  had  a  rather  peculiar  situation  here  in  regard 
to  getting  the  current  out  our  way.  Our  town, 
which  is  only  two  miles  from  our  community  and 
had  lines  in  a  mile  of  us,  is  buying  current  from  a 
large  power  company.  The  logical  thing  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  to  have  the  town  build  out  to  us  and 
they  were  willing,  but  the  company  fearing  that 
they  would  lose  some  business  to  the  town  as  they 
were  getting  their  current  at  a  very 
low  rate,  fought  this  move  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  So  the  community  took  up 
the  fight  to  force  the  company  either  to 
give  us  current  or  give  the  town  per¬ 
mission.  We  went  straight  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission,  for  there  was 
no  use  trying  to  work  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  a  long  and  hard  fight. 
We  had  to  petition  and  write  letters 
until  we  hated  to  see  a  typewriter,  but 
in  the  end  we  won.  The  company 
realized  that  we  did  not  have  enough 
business  to  justify  building  to  us  and 
gave  the  town  permission  to  serve  us. 
Then  we  took  the  proposition  up  with 
the  tOAvn  and  made  them  an  offer  to 
furnish  the  poles  and  put  them  in  the 
ground  and  pay  so  much  per  farm  cash 
to  help  defray  other  expenses.  It 
looked  from  the  first  that  it  would  be 
quite  an  expense  but  was  not  so  bad. 
We  have  kept  pretty  close  account  of 
the  cost  and  labor  of  setting  the  poles 
and  the  other  work  and  find  that  it 
has  run  about  $60  for  each  farm,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $90,  and  I  expect  that  it 
has  cost  the  city  something  near  that 
per  farm.  This  looks  pretty  high,  but 
when  you  consider  that  we  have  built 
nearly  three  miles  of  line  to  reach  all 
the  homes  it  is  not  bad  at  all.  There 
are  only  eight  of  us  using  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  community.  i..  G.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


Echoes  from  Northern  New  York 

T  PRESENT,  January  8,  Northern  New  York 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  typical  January  thaw.  This 
is  truly  quite  an  event  since  we  had  a  white  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  snow  on  the  level  around  two  feet  deep. 
The  fields  are  unbelievably  bare  with  only  occasional 
patches  of  dirty  snow  and  ice.  Streams  go  rushing 
like  mad.  The  highways  are  terrible.  However, 
the  thaw  is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  some  wells  and 
cisterns  were  going  dry  due  to  lack  of  rain  and 
much  freezing  weather  last  Fall.  Now,  all  is 
changed,  for.  between  the  heavy,  prolonged  thaw 
and  the  copious  rains  of  the  past  two  days,  both 
cisterns  and  wells  are  being  sufficiently  replenished. 
Water  soaks  rapidly  into  the  ground. 

With  fires  all  checked,  it  is  so  very  warm  indoors 
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that  I  have  had  the  living-room  door 
open  much  of  the  afternoon.  Prince,  our 
dog,  lies  stretched  out  happily  before  it, 
watching  for  his  master  to  come  from 
town. 

One  nice  day  just  before  Christmas, 
the  men  killed  two  fat  pigs  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  colder  months  of  the  year.  Pre¬ 
viously,  I  had  canned  our  old  hens  for 
next  Summer’s  use.  Stormy  days,  the 
men  are  off  to  town  to  get  horses  shod  or 
to  drum  up  a  little  wood  business ;  or, 
mayhaps,  at  home,  they  are  playing 
checkers  or  smoking  the  “peace  pipe,” 
and  planning  for  the  days  ahead ;  reading 
the  news  or  a  good  story,  too,  sometimes, 
or  torturing  the  dog  with,  notes  on  the 
mouth  organ. 

One  snapping  cold  afternoon  recently, 
when  I  went  to  the  woods  with  husband 
and  Prince,  after  a  load  of  wood,  while 
husband  was  trimming  a  tree,  Prince 
scared  up  a  rabbit.  With  a  cry  of  de¬ 
light,  the  dog,  a  heavy  shepherd-collie, 
was  hot  on  the  trail,  yipping  and  bound¬ 
ing  over  the  glistening  crust,  with  the 
rabbit  perhaps  four  feet  in  the  lead.  I 
was  visioning  fried  rabbit  for  dinner  next 
day.  When  suddenly  the  rabbit  swung 
sharply  to  the  left,  negotiating  the 
curve  more  quickly  than  the  heavier  ani¬ 
mal  and  was  safely  in  his  den  under  a 
huge  bowlder  when  the  dog  reached  there. 
Everyone,  even  Prince,  seemed  satisfied. 

Next  I  watched  the  loading  of  the  logs 
with  chains  and  horses,  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  operation  for  one  who  had  never 
witnessed  a  similar  feat.  “Now,”  said 
I,  “I  know  why  those  chains  are  called 
log  chains.” 

To  keep  warm,  I  helped  load  the  limbs 
and  grabbed  up  some  of  the  larger  chips 
(for  if  there  is  anything  on  earth  dear  to 
my  heart  it  is  chips).  When,  at  3:30, 
all  wTas  bound  by  chains  and  in  readiness, 
we  mounted  the  load  and  sped  homeward, 
the  horses  prancing  and  tossing  their 
heads,  Prince  running  ahead  and  joy¬ 
ously  barking.  Husband  and  I  chatting 
about  it  all,  “our”  big  load,  the  chase,  the 
beauties  of  nature,  etc.  Ah  !  Life  on  a 
farm  heed  not  be  all  work. 

These  days  we  are  visiting  the  hen¬ 
house  often.  The  more  eggs,  the  more 
poached  eggs  on  toast,  the  more  pump¬ 
kin  pies  and  muffins.  Our  pullets  hatched 
late  in  May,  1929,  are  looking  sleek  and 
red-combed  and  began  laying  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  They  receive  systematic  care  and 
are  so  happy,  singing  even  on  the  nests 
and  they  are  very  companionable.  Often, 
I  visit  my  flock  that  we  may  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  and  find  them  most  re¬ 
sponsive.  By  this  method,  they  are  more 
easily  managed  at  hatching  time. 

Today  I  saw  a  lively  caterpillar  on 
our  back  veranda,  but  the  fuzzy  fellow 
cannot  beguile  me  into  thinking  Spring 
is  here  ! 

Note  :  Next  day.  Old  man  Winter  is 
with  us  again,  stole  in  upon  us  during 
the  blustery  hours  of  the  night  with  a 
vengeance ;  he  is  spouting  a  piercing 
northwester  and  a  few  snowflakes  are 
whitening  the  dismal  earth. 

MARGARET  A.  S.  HASTINGS. 


A  New  Buddleia 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  Bud¬ 
dleia  Davidi — the  lovely  “Summer  li¬ 
lac”  or  “butterfly  bush”  which  delights 
us  with  its  panicles  of  flowers  and  de¬ 
lightful  scent  in  late  Summer.  It  is  al¬ 
most  everywhere  hardy,  and  although  it 
may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  hard 
frosts  new  shoots  appear  with  great  vigor 
from  the  base  with  the  coming  of  Spring. 
It  is  a  plant  with  several  varieties,  and  a 
perennial  favorite. 

And  now  an  entirely  new  Buddleia 
species  has  found  its  way  into  the  lists  of 
a  few  American  nurserymen — a  species 
hardier  than  the  better-known  kind  and 
a  plant  which  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts  from  China  in  recent 
years.  It  is  known  as  Buddleia  alterni- 
folia  and  is  peculiar  in  being  the  only 
Buddleia  having  the  leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternately  along  the  stems.  All  other 
species  have  the  leaves  arranged  in  op¬ 
posite  pairs. 

This  newcomer  was  known  to  science 
so  long  ago  as  1880,  but  was  first  brought 
into  cultivation  in  1914,  when  seeds  col¬ 
lected  in  its  native  habitat  were  sent  to 
England.  The  first  seeds  were  received 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1923,  and  from  these  a  stock  of  plants 
has  been  raised. 

Buddleia  alternifolia  grows  eight  or  10 
feet  in  height  and  as  much  through,  and 
in  June  and  July  it  bears  clusters  of  deep 
purple  flowers  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  wood  made  the  previous  year.  Owing 
to  this  habit  of  blooming  on  the  previous 
year’s  wood  this  shrub  must  not  be  pruned 
back  in  the  Spring  as  is  the  common  but¬ 
terfly  bush,  or  the  operation  will  merely 
mean  the  removal  of  the  crop  of  bloom. 
The 'correct  time  to  prune  the  newcomer 
is  immediately  after  it  has  flowered,  when 
the  branches  which  have  just  borne  bloom 
may  be  cut  hard  back.  New  growth  will 
quickly  appear  and  this  will  ripen  up 
and  bloom  the  following  Summer.  In 
other  words,  treat  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rambler  type  of  rose  is  treated, 
and  good  results  will  be  assured. 

The  new  Buddleia  requires  a  sunny 
position  and  not  too  rich  a  soil  if  the 
maximum  amount  of  flowering  wood  is 
to  be  produced.  It  is  readily  propagated 
either  by  means  of  seed  or  from  cuttings, 
and  seems  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  garden  plants  within  the 
next  few  years. 

If  you  are  looking  for  something  good 
and  at  the  same  time  unusual  let  me  con¬ 
fidently  advise  you  to  try  Buddleia  al- 
ternifolia.  t.  h.  everett. 


A  Gladiolus  Collection 

Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  20  best  bed¬ 
ding  Gladiolus?  I  want  to  plant  in  a 
perennial  bed,  three  or  four  of  a  kind  to¬ 
gether,  every  four  feet.  Bed  is  about 
50  feet  from  a  much  traveled  street.  Long 
spikes,  large  flowers,  bright  colors,  de¬ 
sirable.  T.  T.  H. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Every  Gladiolus  fancier  has  his  own 
favorites,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not 
like  to  say  that  the  varieties  given  be¬ 
low  are  the  “best.”  They  are,  however, 
excellent  sorts,  and  represent  our  per¬ 
sonal  taste. 

Schwaben,  a  charming,  yellow ;  Le 
Marechal  Poch,  pink ;  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
red ;  Anna  Eberius,  shaded  purple ;  Alice 
Tiplady,  orange ;  Rose  Ash,  smoky  rose ; 
Baron  Hulot,  blue  and  purple,  old  but 
good ;  Scarlano,  orange  red,  ruffled ;  Kun- 
derdi  Glory,  cream  and  red,  ruffled ;  An¬ 
thony  B.  Kunderd,  cream  and  pink, 
ruffled ;  Carmen  Sylva,  white ;  Herada, 
mauve ;  E.  J.  Shaylor,  rose  pink ;  Ameri¬ 
ca,  lavender  pink  ;  Jack  London,  salmon  ; 
Peace,  white,  very  good ;  Richard  Diener. 
ruffled,  salmon  and  cream ;  Mrs.  Frank 
Pendleton,  salmon  pink ;  Evelyn  Kirtland, 
rosy  pink  with  scarlet  markings ;  Alba¬ 
nia,  exceptionally  fine  white. 

We  like  the  mixed  Primulinus  sorts 
for  grouping,  as  their  gx*aceful  form  and 
yellow  or  tawny  shades  are  most  effective 
in  the  mass.  If  we  were  limited  to  a 
choice  of  six  varieties  only,  we  should 
select  Schwaben,  Le  Marechal  Foch, 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  Herada,  and  Peace. 


Ice  Storms  on  Various  Trees 

E.  L.  Handy,  forester  for  a  light  and 
power  corporation,  makes  the  following 
observations  regrading  the  behavior  of 
various  trees,  after  the  recent  ice  storm 
near  Glens  Falls. 

He  found  the  forest  trees  that  suffered 
most  were  poplars  and  soft  maples.  Elms 
along  the  highway  sustained  great  injury 
from  the  snapping  off  of  the  tops  of  the 
large  branches.  Many  gray  birches  bent 
to  the  earth,  but  they  eventually  straight¬ 
ened.  The  shagbark  hickory  was  the 
most  resistant.  The  strength  of  this  tree 
is  so  great,  it  withstands  almost  any 
amount  of  weight  that  can  be  put  upon 
it  by  sleet.  Pine  trees,  were  not  severely 
damaged,  because  the  pine  has  a  single 
bole  or  trunk,  and  the  branches  radiating 
from  it  'bend  considerably  before  they 
break. 


Raising  Tulips  from  Seed 

How  can  I  raise  tulips  from  seed?  I 
saved  some  from  my  Darwin  tulips,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  grow  them.  G.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

Tulips  are  rarely  grown  from  seed,  this 
form  of  propagation  being  used  only  by 
breeders  endeavoring  to  raise  new  forms. 
They  are  easily  grown  from  offsets. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  grow  from  seed, 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  Fall  in  a  cold- 
frame.  It  is  sown  %-in.  deep,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  mulch,  which  is  removed  be¬ 
fore  the  growing  season  starts.  There 
must  be  a  constant  supply  of  moisture 
so  that  seeds  and  seedlings  do  not  dry 
out.  It  will  be  several  years  before 
bulbs  reach  blooming  size. 


Culture  of  Brussels  Sprouts 

This  year  we  are  planning  to  raise 
Brussels  sprouts.  Is  it  a  paying  crop? 
Is  it  planted  about  about  same  time  as 
late  cabbage?  What  could  be  planted 
before?  We  do  not  have  irrigation.  What 
other  crops  that  can  be  raised  around 
here  without  irrigation  are  profitable, 
except  peppers?  M.  z. 

Brussels  sprouts  need  about  the  same 
cultivation  as  cabbage.  The  seed  is  sown 
about  May  15  in  rows  one  foot  apart. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough,  about 
the  last  of  June,  transplant  the  plants 
two  feet  apart  in  rows  three  feet  asunder. 
After  the  plants  are  rooted  sprinkle  a 
large  handful  of  7-10-6  fertilizer  around 
each  plant  and  hoe  or  cultivate  in  ground 
immediately.  When  the  sprouts  begin  to 
appear  break  off  lower  leaves  and  stems. 
If  green  louse  appears  spray  with  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  one  teaspoon  with  a  small 
cube  of  soap  to  a  quart  of  water.  They 
will  stand  quite  severe  weather,  and  if 
sprouts  are  desired  into  December  pull 
up  the  stalks,  leaving  as  much  earth  on 
roots  as  possible,  and  store  in  a  cool 
cellar  or  pit  with  air  spaces  between  the 
plants.  Spinach  or  lettuce  can  be  grown 
on  the  same  plot,  before  setting  the 


sprouts.  They  are  two  of  the  best  paying 
crops,  and  I  should  think  they  would  be 
a  profitable  crop  for  you  to  grow. 

WM.  PERKINS 


Wages  of  Monthly  Employe 

When  an  employer  hires  help  by  the 
month,  is  he,  according  to  law,  obliged 
to  pay  employe  full  month’s  salary  in 
case  of  dismissal?  2.  Is  he  obliged  to 
pay  full  month’s  salary  where  sickness 
occurs  during  the  month?  3.  In  case  of 
dismissal,  where  employe  is  receiving 
room,  board  and  salary,  is  an  employer 
obliged  to  pay  or  hire  room  and  board, 
besides  the  month’s  salary?  G.  L.  w. 

New  York 

1.  He  is,  unless  sufficient  legal  reasons 
existed  for  the  dismissal  of  the  employe. 

2.  Not  unless  the  contract  so  provided. 

3.  This  question  is  answered  by  number 

one.  N.  T. 
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Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  w  arm  sandy  soil  of  Maryland’s 
famous  "Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  the  small  liber 
roots.  They  "catch”  quickly  in  their  new  home. 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 
Write  for  Catalog  TODAY 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Maryland 


T  11  O  U  S  A  N  1>  8 
OF  CON  COllD, 
IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 


GRAPE  VINES 


Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  Roots.  All  Stock 
Certified.  Write  for  Cataiog  giving  Culture  Directions. 


L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


On  the  hack  cover  of  Rural  New-Yorker’s  January 
25  th  issue.  Green’s  announced  the  "Amazing 
Values”  in  Apple,  Pear  and  Quince  Trees  that 
have  never  been  equaled  before.  To  those  read¬ 
ers  who  have  missed  or  mislaid  this  issue.  Green’s 
will  send  a  reprint  of  the  announcement.  These 
unusual  bargain  offers  will  not  be  repeated.  Send 
for  your  copy  of  the  ad.  at  once.  The  stock  is 
limited;  orders  will  be  filled  as  received  until 
stock  is  gone. 

Send  for  Reprint  of  Green’s  Ad 

Featuring  these  ‘'Amasting  Values” 


Announcing  the  Winner  of  Green’s  Prize 

at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Horticultural  Meeting 
Mr.  S.  S.  LACY,  AVON,  N.  Y.j 

(Winning  Number  was  4524) 


Green’s — the  oldest  nursery  selling  direct  to  the 
planter — offered  $10  in  gold  to  the  owner  of  the 
Lucky  Number  at  this  meeting.  We  were  pleased 
at  the  record-breaking  attendance,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  shown  in  Green’s  Exhibit. 


ffccORTLANDS 

Green’s  were  the  first  nurserymen  to  propagate 
Cortlands — this  wonderful  apple  was  a  big  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  convention.  The  scientifically  improved 
McIntosh — Cortland  outsells  other  apples  3  to  1. 

It  is  hardier,  will  not  bruise  easily,  packs  well 
and  hangs  longer,  bears  early — annual  crops 
grading  mostly  No.  l’s — a  money-maker  you 
should  plant  this  spring.  This  is  one  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  featured  in  Green’s  "Amazing  Values.”  It  is 
illustrated  in  colors,  and  accurately  described  in 

Green’s  New  Free  Catalog 

64  pages  of  Fruits  and 
Flowers.  Illustrated  in  full 
colors.  This  1930  edition  is 
the  most  interesting  we  have 
ever  offered.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Liberal  cash  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

GREEN’S  Nursery  Co. 

37  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Fruit 

For  Profit 

HARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
They  have  proved  hardy,  unusually  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  stock  is 
nationally  known. 

Our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  This  is  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  owu  3,000-aere  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 
|  Write  today  for  onr  1930 
catalog,  describing  ail  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’ big  commission.  High¬ 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


Th 


BIG. 


To  get  ac¬ 
quainted,  we  will 
send  6  strong,  heavily  root¬ 
ed  z- year  -old  Grape  Vines  (one 
each  Concord,  Delaware,  Lucile, 

Moore,  N  i  agara  and  W  orden)  for 
$i  postpaid.  Or  3  strong  z-year- 
old  field-grown  roses  (one  each 
Columbia,  Los  Angeles,  Souv.  deC.  Pernet)  for 

$1, postpaid.  Or  8  hardy  i-year  old  Larkspur  for  $1, postpaid. 
Send  today  for  our  new  catalog  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  perennials  and  famous  66  varieties  of  grape  vines. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC., 

Box  17,Fredonia,  N.Y. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  catalog. 
L.  Jfc  F.  DONDERO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


vn /1 1  V  JT  One-Row  and  Two-Row 

IRQNAQE  potato  planters 


Two-Row  Assisted 
Feed  Planter 


Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 
Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  or 
shallow  covering  in  furrow.  Shallow  covering  In¬ 
creases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better  weed 
control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia. 

Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable  pickers — plants 
small,  medium  or  large  seed  with  the  same  high  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Tuber  Unit  Attachment  for  Assisted  Feed  Planters. 
Write  for  Free  Planter  Folder — Today 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  St.  Public  Ledger  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EARN  A  FINE  WATCH 
In  addition  to  a  good  profit  by 
selling  Hydrate-Ground  Burnt 
in  bags  or  bulk 

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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Let  Barnes  Bros. 


Grow  Your  Trees 

TO  ORDER 


JLhe  modern  or- 
chardist  is  having  his  trees 
" custom  grown”.  He  wants  to 
know  what  strain  he  is  getting, 
what  roots  they  are  worked 
on,  how  they  are  pruned  in  the 
nursery.  He  wants  to  reduce 
the  hazards  of  uncertainty. 

By  having  Barnes  Bros,  grow 
your  trees  to  order,  you  can 
makeproperprovision  forthe 
future  development  of  your 
orchard.  Two  or  three  years  in 
advance  of  planting  you  can 
make  certain  of  securing  the 
stock  of  your  own  "pet”  trees 
— propagated  in  the  proper 
manner,  grown  and  pruned 
as  you  wish,  and  handled 
throughout  with  traditional 
New  England  skill  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  You  will  know  that 
the  trees  which  are  being 
reared  especially  for  you  are 
being  developed  in  rugged 
New  England  environment. 

Consult  us  about  growing 
your  trees  to  or der.  Also  ask  for 
the  new  1930  Barnes  catalog. 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

js  Established  1890  , 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 
in  large  assortment.  All 
'r*J  of  t]>e  new  and  standard 
1^/5  commercial  varieties 
I>rape  Vines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants ;  Shade 
‘Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooming  Roses  in 
large  assortment.  Largest 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orchardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free — write  for  <t. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  B.  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks 


An  Orchard  ior  $1.00 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you 
12  Choice  Apple  or  Peach  Trees,  or  6  Apple 
and  6  Peach.  Our  Selection.  Best  varieties, 
true  to  name.  All  kinds  hardy  flowers, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs  &.Seeds.  Catalog  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Eaton,  0. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 

To  make  your  orchard  and  farm 
profitable  and  beautify  your  home. 
Plant  fruit  trees  now— grown  on 
best  imported  seedlings.  Impor¬ 
tation  Btops  next  year,  prices  ad¬ 
vance.  54  years  devoted  to  grow¬ 
ing  the  best  at  lowest  prices. 
Buy  direct.  Write  today  for  free 
catalog. 

Woodlawn  Nurseries,  880  Garson  Ave„  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

t  FRUIT  TREES 

BARGAIN  FRUIT  CATALOG 

Complete  list  and  prices  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Perennials, 
Shade  Trees  and  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Buy  direct  from 
our  1930  catalog. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio  .^1 

Are  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Men  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  $5,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
$157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $147.01;  Hale,  $58.10;  Chamberhiin, 
$67.64;  etc.J 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

<4X5  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Midi. 


Glover  Seed 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  Box 


Nothern  grown.  Medium 
red,  mam.  alsike,  alfalfa, 
sweet.  Write  for  Farm 
Seed  Price  List. 

216  CANTON,  OHIO 


Built  Around  Apples 

The  apple  is  easily  the  central  thought 
in  New  York  horticulture.  There  are 
other  fruits  of  importance  in  the  State 
— pears,  cherries,  grapes,  berries — but  in 
acreage,  interest  and  vital  connection 
with  other  industries,  nothing  approaches 
the  apple.  That  was  what  anyone 
could  have  heard  those  12,000  apples 
saying  at  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  exhibit  in  Rochester  Janu¬ 
ary  15-17. 

At  this  75th  annual  meeting  of  the 
society,  the  outstanding  feature  was  the 
historical  address  by  Director  Hedrick, 
of  the  Geneva  Station,  who  traced  the 
society  from  its  beginning,  when  apple 
culture  was  mainly  a  matter  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  pruning  the  trees  and  picking 
what  fruit  there  was,  to  the  present  com¬ 
plicated  process  of  handling  an  orchard. 

Among  the  exhibits  was  a  block  of  31 
varieties  in  common  use  75  years  ago. 
Some  of  these  have  persisted  and  are 
still  commercial  sorts.  The  whole  list  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  give  the  names 
here.  The  exact  dates  when  some  of 
them  were  originated  are  not  known. 
Many  have  been  in  use  over  100  years. 
The  two  oldest,  so  far  as  records  go,  are : 
Roxbury  Russet,  280  years,  and  King, 
200  years.  The  others  in  the  list  are  : 
Baldwin,  Esopus,  Fallawater,  Black  Gil- 
liflower,  Alexander,  Fameuse,  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  Holland  Pippin,  Lowell,  Grimes, 
Crow  Egg,  Lady  Sweet,  Gravenstein, 
Jonathan,  Spy,  Red  Canada,  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  Maiden  Blush,  Hubbardston,  Ribs- 
ton,  Rome,  Sutton,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  Pumpkin  Russet,  Tol- 
man  Sweet,  Wagener,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Magnum  Bonum.  At  least  a  dozen  of 
these  remain  strictly  commercial  and 
many  of  the  others  are  retained  in  or¬ 
chards  by  those  who  want  variety  for 
their  home  use  and  who  remember  the 
tang  of  Bellflower  or  the  peculiar  good¬ 
ness  of  some  other  old  sort.  Meanwhile 
the  endless  search  for  better  varieties 
goes  on,  meager  in  volume  of  results,  but 
always  worth-while  work. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  apple  ex¬ 
hibit  was  small  compared  with  area  of 
the  building,  but  the  remaining  space 
was  not  too  much  for  the  numerous  hired 
men  the  apple  industry  finds  it  necessary 
to  have — spray  apparatus  and  materials, 
tillage  tools,  graders,  etc.  Then  there  is 
the  man  power,  those  who  grow  the 
high-quality  nursery  stock  now  available, 
and  the  practical-science  men  who  are 
busy  with  the  problems  of  insects  and 
disease,  pollination,  location  as  to  lay  of 
the  land  and  soil  adaptability,  drainage, 
etc. 

Get-together  sessions  in  one  corner  of 
the  apple  exhibit  section,  between  times 
of  other  meetings,  were  the  livest  possi¬ 
ble  affairs.  Questions  and  answers  flew 
faster  than  a  mile  a  minute,  without  the 
formality  necessary  in  talks  from  a  plat¬ 
form.  Apple  scab  was  one  of  the  acute 
subjects  discussed  at  these  quiz  meetings. 
Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  control  this 
by  acting  on  the  quick  spray  service  in¬ 
formation  which  the  stations  furnish, 
when  they  find  that  the  scab  spores  are 
shooting.  Scab  control  is  a  matter  of 
being  in  time  with  the  spray.  It  sounds 
easy  but  there  are  complications  of  weath¬ 
er  that  upset  the  plans  and  make  one 
quit  when  he  is  just  ready  to  go  ahead, 
or  go  on  and  do  the  job  over  again  be¬ 
cause  rain  has  removed  the  spray. 

As  for  two  years  past,  there  was  an 
exhibit  of  commercially  packed  apples, 
bought  in  the  open  market  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  opened  and  passed  on 
by  an  inspector  of  the  State-Federal  ser¬ 
vice.  These  apples  were  both  barrel  and 
basket  pack.  Inspector  Duncan  said  that 
as  a  whole  the  pack  ran  decidedly  better 
than  in  former  years.  An  honor  roll  of 
31  persons  and  firms  whose  fruit  met  all 
requirements  of  the  grade  was  posted. 

The  highly  important  subject  of  cover 
crops  in  orchards  was  discussed  by  R. 
D.  Anthony,  of  State  College,  Pa.  His 
conclusions  are  : 

‘‘Keeping  land  in  sod  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  maintaining  and  even  increas¬ 
ing  soil  fertility,  but  such  sod  creates  a 
temporary  nitrogen  deficiency  in  the  soil 
under  them  at  the  time  the  apple  needs 
nitrogen  most — about  the  period  of  full 
bloom.  With  Timothy  sods,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  needs  of  both  grass  and  tree  can 
usually  be  met  by  the  use  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  applied  as  soon  as  the  buds 
start  to  swell.  The  much  heavier  use 
of  the  soil  nitrates  by  Blue  grass  and 
sod  as  it  becomes  older,  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  supply  enough  nitrogen  by  the 


“Cortland  cannot  be  surpassed  by  apples  grown 
anywhere  in  the  world,”  says  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Station. 

Cortland  Has  Most  Good  Points 

“Cortland  promises  to  have  the  most  good  points 
and  the  fewest  bad  ones,  for  our  market,  of  any 
variety  we  know,”  says  Win.  H.  Hart,  pro¬ 
gressive  fruit  grower  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Cortland  is  Profitable  Because— 

It  has  bright  red  color — is  of  highest  quality — 
bears  quickly — hangs  unusually  well  to  tree — 
easy  to  handle  and  pack — large  and  uniform — 
long  keeper — annual  bearer — thrifty  and  fast 
grower. 

Buy  Direct— Save  Money 

Buy  Kellys’  Certified  True-to-Name  Trees 
direct  from  our  nursery — save  agent’s  com¬ 
missions  and  avoid  risk  of  mistakes. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

Our  prices  are  greatly  reduced  in  celebration 
of  our  Golden  Anniversary  Year — 50  years  of 
conscientious  service. 

Catalog  Sent  Free 


90,000  of  Kellys’  Trees 
carry  this  True  -  to  - 
Name  Seal  attached 
by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Apple  Trees  15ceach 

Including  CORTLAND 

Two  years  old,  well 
rooted,  well  branched, 
3  to  4  ft.  high. 

Price  applies  on  all 
orders  of  50  or  more 
trees,  all  of  one  kind 
or  a  variety. 


Our  new  complete  catalog  with  illustrations  in  Nature’s  Colors  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  describes  all  leading  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  bushes, 

vines,  etc.,  including  the  New  Early  McIntosh 
Apple.  Tells  how,  when,  where  and  what  to 
plant. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2704  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Send  for  FRfEBooK 

COTTS 


S  . 

SEED 

Guide 


Dept. 


Contains  valuable  Information 
on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
yon  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 

_  understand  it.  Every  farmer 

Should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  <Sl  SONS  CO. 

12  .Wo  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


lajfden  atul 

All  about  \Flomi 


EVERGREEN  TREES 

Are  in  big  demsnd.  Start  a  small  nursery.  $70.75  in¬ 
vested  by  me  in  1922  returned  $883.83  in  six  years,  with 
many  trees  still  left’ to  sell.  You  should  do  as  well. 
For  particulars,  address  ALBERT  MU. SON,  Allentown,  n.  j. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with,  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  •  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
AVrite  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

Produce  Big  Crops 

V 

Dr.  AVm.  A.  Stuart  of  AVashington  advises  buying 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes  early  as  owing  to  the  short 
crop,  the  supply  is  limited.  AVe  offer 

30,000  BUSHELS 

Dibble’s  Russet  that  yielded  last  fall  from  300  to 
over  500  bushels. 

Dibble’s  Irish  Cobbler,  from  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  Seed,  average  yield  over  350  bushels. 

Early  Ohio,  Early  Rose,  Early  Manistee,  Green 
Mountains,  Moneymakers,  Carmans,  Raleighs, 
Rurals,  No.  9,  Gold  Coin  and  Uncle  Sam.  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  strains,  every  bushel  from  Certified  Seed,  in 
any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads,  at  prices 
you  can  afford  to  pay  as  we  ship  direct  to  you. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Spring  AVheat,  etc. 
•‘Everything  for  the  Farm”  at  Farmers’  Prices. 
Dibble’s  1930  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  complete  price 
list  FREE.  Send  the  coupon  below  today  or  a 
postal  card  will  do. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  catalog  and  price  list. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  State  ...... 
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until  Uncle  Sant’s 


To  prevent  winter-killing,  to  get  a 
quick  start  and  a  vigorous  stand, 
the  origin  of  Hoffman  Seed  has 
always  been  carefully  checked.  But 
now — you  have  the  Government’s 
assurance,  too.  All  our  Red  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  seed  is  traced  from 
grower  to  sower,  its  origin  certified 
by  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  and 
delivered  under  seal  and  official  tag. 
Absolutely  the  best  that  you  can 
buy.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and  re¬ 
cleaned,  free  from  foul  weeds  and 
germination-tested. 

It’s  a  great  year  for  these  two  big 
pay  crops.  Quality  very  high  and  our 
prices  low — $6  to  $7  under  last  year. 

New  Free  Seed  Book! 

Full  of  interesting  facts  for  the  farmer. 
Write  today  for  your  copy,  for  free 
samples  and  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  22,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


HOFFMAN 

Seeds 


Dreei 

Garden  Book. 

“AREN’T  they  beauties! 
Ja  They  come  from  Dreer’s 
and  the  Garden  Book  told  me 
how  to  grow  them.”  You,  too, 
can  say  that  this  summer  if 
you  choose  your  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  from 
1930  book. 


our 


A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
i  m  Rural  New-Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER  ] 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  get  the  greatest  returns  from  Y  OUR  GAR¬ 
DEN  (market  or  home)  you  require  depend¬ 
able  seeds.  ISBELL’S  (Bell  Brand)  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  are  dependable— always.  Raise 
vegetables  for  health  and  profit.  Flowers  for 
beauty  and  pleasure.  ISBELL’S  SEED  ANNUAL 
quotes  direct-from-growerpricesonfield,  vege- 
tableand’flowerseeds.  It’s  FREE.  Sendtoday. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY*  Seed  Growers 
163  Mechanics  St.  [Ml  Jackson,  Mich. 


iV  month*  SPECIAL  Trial  Subscription  Offer 
1  II  FRUITS  and  GARDENS,  the  most  alert 
v  and  progressive  magazine  for  fruit  growers. 
Dutton’s  discovery  of  iron  sulphate  for  reducing 
spray  injury  is  worth  many  dollars.  Mail  Hoc 
for  l  <*  months  half  prlee  trial  subscription. 
FRUITS  and  GARDENS,  Box  317,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Grape  Vines 


Strictly  No.  1,  3 
\ ears  Old — 100  Con¬ 
cord.  $6.00:  10  Caro, 
$2.50;  50  Moores  Early,  $8.50:  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  years,  12 
to  18  inches,  $2.50;  18  to  24  inches,  *$.50  delivered.  Bar¬ 
gain  list  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  Bsltsvllle,  Md. 


Dahlias— Sweet  Corn 

Get  my  1930  catalog  now  and  take  advantage  of  the 
big  bulb'  premium  for  early  orders. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  U-N  30  Westerly,  R.  I. 


use  of  fertilizer  to  the  tree  roots  to  main¬ 
tain  good  growth  when  the  sod  is  tight. 

“Short  sod  rotations,  where  the  grass 
is  turned  under  every  four  to  six  years 
and  then  reseeded,  are  necessary  with 
Blue  grass,  and  highly  desirable  with 
Timothy.  Such  rotations  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  insure  good  tree 
growth  with  moderate  applications  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers.” 

Among  resolutions  adopted  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  were: 

Favoring  State  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  for  Oriental  peach  month  and  apple 
maggot  work. 

Requesting  investigation  by  the  State 
Conservation  Commission  of  damage  to 
orchards  by  predatory  birds,  such  as  the 
starling. 

Requesting  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  to  make  month¬ 
ly  reports  during  the  season  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  McIntosh,  Greening  and  Baldwin 
stored  in  New  York  State. 

The  three  varieties  named  are  the  chief 
commercial  kinds  grown  in  New  York, 
and  this  storage  information  would  be  of 
great  value  to  growers. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were :  President,  W.  J.  Hall,  of  Loekport ; 
vice-presidents,  Charles  Kenyon,  Wallace 
Clark,  E.  C.  Cowper,  J.  L.  Salisbury ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Roy  P.  McPherson, 
LeRoy ;  members  of  executive  committee, 
for  two  years,  T.  E.  Cross,  Harry  E. 
Wellman.  w.  w.  H. 


High  Lights  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  at 
Worcester  the  other  day  was  one  of  the 
livest  held  in  New  England  in  recent 
years.  An  average  attendance  of  350 
fruit  growers  crowded  the  big  hall  in  the 
State  Armory  at  every  session,  and  the 
machinery  exhibit  on  the  main  floor  was 
always  an  attraction  for  a  good  many 
more. 

Railroad  worm  and  curculio  made  more 
culls  in  Massachusetts  last,  year  than  any 
other  pests,  according  to  Professor  W.  II. 
Thies  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  who  spent  several  weeks  at 
harvest  time  in  checking  apple  crops  all 
over  the  State  in  connection  with  his 
“Ninety  Per  Cent  Glean”  apple  club.  The 
first  part  of  the  program  was  devoted  to 
these  pests. 

The  effectiveness  of  supplementing  the 
spray  schedule  by  picking  up  drops  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Porter,  Ento¬ 
mologist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  studied  railroad 
worm  control  in  Southern  New  England 
for  several  years.  The  maggot  breeds  most 
abundantly  in  early  apples,  he  said,  and 
drops  of  early  varieties  must  be  picked 
up  often  if  the  work  is  to  be  effective, 
for  in  two  or  three  days  the  worms  begin 
to  emerge  for  pupation.  Emergence  is 
not  so  rapid  from  Fall  varieties  and  a 
seven-day  interval  between  pickings 
would  catch  most  of  them.  He  said  that 
not  many  adults  are  produced  from 
Winter  varieties,  though  Baldwin  even 
is  badly  infested,  sometimes,  and  if  the 
drops  are  gathered  every  two  weeks  or 
so  most  of  the  insects  will  still  be  in  the 
fruit. 

E.  R.  Critchett,  a  member  of  the 
“Ninety  Per  Cent  Clean”  apple  club,  told 
how  he  controlled  a  serious  infestation  of 
railroad  worm  by  dusting  at  seven-day 
intervals  during  July  and  by  picking  up 
drops  which  he  disposed  of  by  burying, 
adding  a  little  quicklime  for  insurance. 

The  control  of  curculio  under  diffi¬ 
cult.  conditions  was  discussed  by  B.  D. 
MteCollum,  another  member  of  the  ninety 
per  cent  club.  His  orchard  is  too  rough 
to  be  cultivated  and  it  joins  brush  land. 
He  supplemented  the  spray  schedule  by 
cutting  brush  near  the  trees  and  by 
picking  up  drops.  He  also  made  a  point 
of  pruning  to  open  the  trees  until 
thorough  spraying  was  possible.  Most  of 
the  curculio  damage  that  he  got  in  spite 
of  all  precautions  was  in  one  row  of 
trees  with  thick  tops. 

He  said,  that  the  sprays  for  curculio 
should  be  timed  as  carefully  as  applica¬ 
tions  for  apple  scab,  because  the  curculio 
works  rapidly  after  emergence  from 
Winter  quarters,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  warm.  The  special  curculio  spray 
which  is  applied  in  New  England  10  days 
after  the  calyx  application,  he  times  by 
going  into  the  orchard  every  evening  just 
before  sundown.  Curculios  are  easily 
found  at  that  time  of  day  and  as  soon 
as  they  appear  in  the  orchard  he  starts 
the  special  spray.  It  has  always  been 
five  to  eight  days  after  the  calyx  spray, 
instead  of  10  he  said. 

He  thought  that  thorough  spraying 
required  more  material  than  some  fruit 
growers  use.  He  said  that  on  the  foliage 
sprays  in  Summer  he  averaged  20  to  24 
gallons  on  each  20-year-old  tree.  That 
seemed  like  an  excessive  amount  to  some 
of  the  other  growers,  hut  Mr.  McCollum 
applied  seven  sprays  at  a  combined  cost 
of  15  cents  per  bushel  of  apples,  he  con¬ 
trolled  curculios  under  difficult  conditions, 
and  he  made  the  “Ninety  Per  Cent  Glean” 
apple  club.  He  seemed  to  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job. 


The  new  white  spray  oils  gave  9S  per 
cent  control  of  red  mite  in  August  in 
New  Jersey  trials,  and  in  Michigan  gave 
nearly  perfect  control  of  pear  psylla,  said 
A.  I.  Bourne,  the  station  entomologist, 
in  reporting  on  new  insecticides.  He 
could  not  recommend  the  Summe.  oils 
generally,  however,  until  the  latest  and 
best  forms  developed  had  been  tested 
more  widely.  He  also  spoke  of  results  in 
Michigan  showing  that  Summer  oils 
should  not  be  used  closer  than  two  weeks 
after  or  one  week  before  a  sulphur  spray, 
because  of  unfavorable  chemical  reaction 
on  the  trees. 

Less  than  two  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
to  fifty  gallons  of  spray  is  not  advisable, 
said  W.  D.  Whitecomb,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station,  who  reported  on  further 
tests  insecticides.  He  found  calcium 
arsenate  more  effective  in  controlling 
curculio  than  lead  arsenate,  but  in  most 
trials  it  burned  too  severely  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended,  especially  on  Baldwin.  He 
spoke  of  recent  work  with  nicotine  libera¬ 
tors  and  mentioned  sal  soda  as  the  most 
effective  agent  tried,  in  greatly  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  nicotine  sprays. 

The  addition  of  iron  sulphate  has 
tended  to  reduce  burning  caused  by  lead 
arsenate  and  lime-sulphur,  but  has  seemed 
also  to  make  the  spray  less  effective  in 
controlling  scab,  according  to  W.  L. 
Doran,  of  the  Massachusetts  Station.  He 
spoke  of  dusting  experiments  which  in¬ 
dicate  strongly  that  thoroughness  and 
timeliness  in  dusting  are  very  important. 

About  one-third  of  the  food  manufac¬ 
tured  in  apple  leaves  goes  to  the  tree  and 
the  rest  to  the  fruit  when  the  crop  is 
heavy,  acording  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Magness  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  said  that  regular  bearing 
depended  upon  a  large  leaf  surface  that 
could  at  the  same  time  develop  a  crop 
and  form  strong  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
crop,  and  he  pointed  to  the  necessity  for 
a  strong  annual  growth  if  annual  crops 
are  to  be  secured.  He  also  spoke  strongly 
for  more  thinning  to  help  maintain  the 
vigor  of  trees,  and  to  make  more  regular 
bearing  possible.  He  said  that  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  heavy  cropping 
is  proverbial,  an  annual  terminal  growth 
of  10  to  15  inches  was  sought,  and  the 
trees  are  thinned  each  year  very  care¬ 
fully. 

In  discussing  common  storage  Dr. 
Magness  stressed  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  system  of  ventilation.  He  said 
that  the  ideal  system  had  cold  air  intakes 
at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
storage  room.  He  said  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  failure  of  common  storage  was  due  to 
overheating  of  fruit  at  the  top  of  the 
stack,  and  that  with  cold  air  intakes  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  air  from  outside 
could  be  allowed  to  blow  across  the  apples 
to  maintain  a  more  even  storage  tem¬ 
perature. 

“In  making  a  survey  of  more  than  50 
orchards  in  Worcester  County,  I  found 
more  apple  scab  on  Baldwin  than  on 
McIntosh”  said  F.  E.  Cole,  Worcester 
County  horticulturist,  who  emphasized 
the  fact  that  many  growers  are  so  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  McIntosh  trees  that 
they  neglect  their  Baldwins.  He  found 
that  the  average  number  of  sprays  in 
Worcester  County  was  six  on  McIntosh 
and  three  on  Baldwin,  which  he  thought 
explained  in  part  the  much  discussed 
tendency  of  McIntosh  to  grade  out  better 
than  Baldwin. 

The  “Ninety  Per  Cent  Clean”  apple 
club  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  at  the 
meeting.  This  club  was  organized  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Thies  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College.  Two  hundred 
and  ten  fruit  growers  enrolled  last  Spring 
in  an  attempt  to  grow  a  crop  of  apples  on 
at  least  one  block  that  should  be  90  per 
cent  or  more  free  from  blemishes  prevent¬ 
able  by  spraying.  The  following  15  fruit 
growers  made  the  grade. 

Hampden  County :  H„  A.  Moses, 
(George  Harris,  Manager)  W.  B.  Gheney 
and  Son,  R.  C.  Newell,,  (C.  S.  Gay, 
Manager) 

Hampshire  County :  E.  A.  Critchett. 

Franklin  County :  Thomas  F.  Haley, 
H.  L.  Clark,  C.  L.  Peck  and  Son,  Fred 
R.  Townsley. 

Middlesex  County :  Ralph  W.  Piper, 
Sherman  C.  Frost,  George  A.  Drew, 
(Marshall  Pratt,  Manager). 

Norfolk  County :  G.  R.  D.  McGregor. 

Plymouth  County :  J.  H.  Burkhead. 

Worcester  County :  John  C.  Chandler, 
Donald  B.  McCollum. 

Each  of  the  15  was  given  a  framed 
certificate  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  the  two  having 
the  highest  score  were  given  medals  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Union  Agricultural  Banquet.  The 
medals  were  given  to  George  Harris, 
Manager  for  H.  A.  Moses,  and  to  C.  L. 
Peck  and  Son.  a.  a.  van  metek 


Unfruitful  Trees 

On  my  grounds  surrounding  my  home 
I  have  several  thrifty  apple  trees  13  years 
old.  They  do  not  bear  much  fruit.  Some 
have  never  done  so.  The  trees  seem  not 
to  have  many  fruit  spurs  on  them,  but 
have  such  heavy  foliage.  I  have  them 
sprayed  and  pruned  when  needed,  a.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

The  varieties  are  not  named,  so  we 
cannot  tell  just  how  much  these  trees 
are  behind  normal,  but  even  the  slow 
Baldwins  ought  to  be  doing  something  at 
13  years  old.  Perhaps  a  little  heavier 
pruning  will  stir  them  up.  It  sometimes 
does, 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
an*  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 


■  In  tosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 

*  4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

I  PEACH  TREES 

I  Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Tel. 

*  St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet. 

|  15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

-  1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

|  BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 

IllliING  Berries  large,  firm,  quality 
I  Ilf'’  •  good,  very  productive,  ripens 
if'  early,  brings  highest  price  on 

UlftV*  1  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
Ir**'  .  Viel'rJ  Our  plants  come  direct  from 
originator’s  farm.  Prof  Reeves, 
<  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
|  saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of- 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed  i 
I  absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for  M 

I  FREE  catalog. 

I  ‘‘The  Home  o£  .Goc<S  — 
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EVERGREENS  for  $  jlO 


SPRING  DELIVERY 
ORDER  NOW 


Three  to  five-year 
trees  are  1  O  to  15 
Inches  high. 


2  Norway  Spruce 
2  American  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arborvitae 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  blue,  1  to  ft.  high  \  f  /> 
6-6  years .  Each  Jl  •  I  U 


.  Each 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  Pinkish  white  flowers,  (Cataw- 
biense)  flower  is  reddish  purple,  (Carobmanum) 
Light  to  dark  pink  flowers.  Three  plants  ifc  *  in 
(1  and  1  y<t  feet  high)  for .  Jpl.lU 

Magnolia  Trees  $1.10 

BARD Y  AZALEA  a  handsome,  early,  free 
(Nudiflora)  flowering, deep  pink  species; 
very  profuse  and  showy.  A  beautiful  vari-  i  in 
ety.  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom. .Each  «p  1 .  I  U 
FREE  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens  and 


Perennial  Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA, 

Add  15c  lor  Packing  and  Insurance 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  “ 


Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


PEONIES ! 


PEONIES ! 


Karl  Rosenfleld,  best  red  Fragrance,  best  pink 

Festiva  Maxima,  best  white 

Above  Heavy  3-5  Eyes,  50c  each. 

3  for  $1.00  Post  Paid 
Unnamed — 1  Red,  1  Pink,  1  White 
Post  Paid  for  50c. 

General  Line  !  Catalog  Free  !  Write  V»  Today  ! 
The  Krlder  Numerics,  Inc.,  Mlddlebury,  Indiana 


ROSE  GUIDE  FREE 

'll  Send  for  our  beautiful  manual.  “New 
1  Guide  to  Rose  Culture."  Exquisitely  il- 
lustrated  with  famous  Dingee  Roses,  and 
other  plants,  in  gorgeous  natural  colors.  Gives 
wealth  of  information  gleaned  in  80  years  on  care 
varieties,  planting — free.  Lists  500  roses  and  other 
flowering  plants.  Write  for  your  eonv  today 
The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box.*195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Qf)  BIG  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  $1.00 

U  —  Many  colors.  Postpaid.  1930  list  free.  ■ 


GEO.  G.  FOWLEK 


FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 


a  Acquainted 

VJCL  With  Our - — - — 

Victoria  Turner  and  others  originated  by  us.  Beautiful 
additions  to  any  garden.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  0 

Gladiolus  BuITds 

1  00  1  li-ineh  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  ff-J  or 
J.VV  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 


For  Uni  Tpoac  *<*d  Grafted  Thomas  Black  Walnuts. 
Sale  »>  Be®  CREASY’S  NURSERY  .  Espy,  Pa. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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JWaloneijs  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens 


,  V; 


Discount 


m 


Added  Stock 


MALONEY’S  1930  Catalogue  contains 
remarkable  new  ideas — 20%  of  your 
order  sent  free  in  plants  of  your  own 
selection — Unit  Plantings  (groups  of  as* 
sorted  plants  ready  to  turn  your  bare  lawn 
into  a  complete  garden  at  big  savings) — 
choice  collections  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Includes  fruits,  vines, 
berries,  grapes.  Helpful  garden  hints. 
Mailed  free. 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  on  Whole* 
Root  French 
Seedlings 

—  insuring  sturdy 
trees  —  easiest 
to  grow,  first  to 
yield.  50  pop* 
ular  varieties, 
1  and  2  years 
old,  including 
much  sought  Me- 
Intosh  certified  as 
true  to  name  and 
healthy.  Catalogue 
describes  each  kind 
—  also  Maloney’s 
choice  pear,  peach, 
plum,  cherry 
stock.  Supply  your 
needs  with  Ma¬ 
loney’s  Guaran- 
l  teed  trees  —  at 
7)V  "  t  grower's  prices. 


Steam 

digging 

insures 

perfect^. 

roots 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

128  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  FOR  45  YEARS 


SEEDS 

FARM  MACHINERY 

For  over  50  years  we  have  made  a 
specialty  of  furnishing  high-grade 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds, 
also  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 

1930  Catalogue  FREE  on  request 

The  most  complete  and  most  instruc¬ 
tive  guide  ever  issued  for  farmers, 
gardeners,  fruit  growers,  dairymen, 
landscapers  and  poultrymen.  Be 
sure  to  send  for  it  before  you  buy— 
it's  free ! 


Seed  Oats 


Swedish  Select  —  weight 
about  10  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Good  quality  seed  oats  are 
scarce.  Special  prices  on  orders  received  before 
February  15;  30  bushel  lots  *1.00  per  bushel; 
smaller  quantities  *1.10  per  bushel,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Sample  on  request. 

The  I.  W.  SCOTT  CO. 

500  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Guar  Seeds' 

Northern  grown  and  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy.  Replaced  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

if  not  satisfactory. 

We  also  sell  all  seeds  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College.  32 

L  years  in  business.  Write  for 
catalogue  free. 

FDRRE5T  SEED  CD. 

CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK^ 


RED 

^CLOVER 

positively  home  grown  seed  from  sections  where  the 
hardiest  clover  is  raised.  Carefully  selected,  Thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  over  our  own  mills.  Scott’s  Seed  is 
free  from  noxious  weeds.  Write  for  quotations  on 
Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Mammoth  and  all  other  field 
seeds.  Prices  are  lowest  in  years.  Above  all  ask  for 
a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Field  Seed  Guide  (72  pages) 
which  tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  612  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

I)  A  Y  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
r  I  tells  how.  Describes 
*  *  “■  *  best  varieties,  methods 
and  plants.  Writetoday  forfreecopy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Rock  Plants  and  Drought 
Resistants 

This  is  January  11,  and  I  have  just 
been  making  a  tour  of  the  garden  and 
looking  over  my  rock  plants.  Of  course 
we  are  told  to  build  our  rock  gardens  of 
the  stones  near  us  in  order  to  imitate 
nature  as  much  as  possible.  Good  ad¬ 
vice,  we  all  know,  and  respect  it.  Never¬ 
theless  wre  find  ourselves  bringing  home 
specimens  of  peculiar  rocks,  and  as  the 
house  is  small  we  usually  place  them  in 
the  rock  corner,  or  as  some  parts  of  the 
garden  are  quite  sloping,  they  find  a 
place  in  a  retaining  wall  of  some  flower 
bed.  So  many  of  the  rocks  have  a  story 
to  tell  us  as  we  look  over  the  yard. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  Winter  and 
“wonderful  Winters”  are  hard  on  many 
pet  perennials.  It  has  been  warm,  misty, 
rainy,  most  of  the  time  since  Christmas 
Day,  but  this  morning  the  thermometer 
reading  was  eight  degrees  minus.  And 
such  a  lovely  garden,  sparkling  with  more 
than  the  brightness  of  Aladdin’s  treas¬ 
ures,  in  the  morning  sun.  Things  will 
need  to  be  truly  hardy  to  survive  in  the 
rocks  this  Winter.  But  this  noon  there 
were  the  “old  hens”  and  all  their  chick¬ 
ens  bright  and  happy.  The  boys  delight 
in  these  Echeverias,  but  they  are  seldom 
mentioned  nowadays.  They  are  neat 
little  rosettes  of  bronzy  green.  In  the 
same  bed  the  maiden  pinks,  Dianthus 
deitoides,  are  as  bright  today  as  they 
were  in  those  hot,  dry  days  of  midsum¬ 
mer. 

Another  plant  that  is  doing  well  in 
the  rocks  is  CEnothera — may  be  the  va¬ 
riety  Youngii.  It  only  grows  about  a 
foot  tall,  but  its  golden  flowers  are  pro. 
dueed  for  a  long  time  and  are  delightful 
against  the  dark  gray  of  our  native  lime¬ 
stone. 

Daffodils  are  lovely  against  this  gray 
background,  and  last  Fall  wherever  there 
was  a  place  I  tucked  in  two  or  three 
bulbs  to  make  sunshine  in  the  gray  days. 

Somewhere  I  read  to  try  Achillea  rosea 
in  the  rock  garden.  Mine  is  Achillea 
Cerise  Queen,  and  was  already  crowded, 
so  as  my  rock  beds  grow  a  little  as  I  get 
time  to  build  and  carry  fillings,  I  tilled 
a  pocket  and  set  this  rosy  milfoil  in 
midsummer,  stuck  some  lilac  sprout  trim¬ 
mings  around  them  for  shade  and  in  a 
few  days  there  was  no  sign  of  wilting 
and  they  were  in  bloom  till  after  heavy 
frosts. 

My  Sedums  are  behaving  as  Sedums 
ought  to  do,  faithful  and  true  every  sea¬ 
son. 

Then  the  bright  pink  single  swamp 
rose  has  a  way  of  sending  its  sprouts 
over  the  yard.  I  used  my  cleanings 
from  the  garden  as  rock  bed  filling  and 
this  rose  found  a  place  to  its  liking  and 
although  not  intended,  the  bright  stems, 
glossy  foliage,  brilliant  blooms  and  seed 
pods  are  just  right  in  that  corner,  and 
will  not  be  disturbed. 

Hepaticas  often  grow  among  our  sugar 
maples,  close  to  the  sheltering  trunks  and 
among  the  rocks,  and  my  Hepaticas  cud¬ 
dle  close  to  a  plum  tree — realistic  as  can 
be. 

I  sowed  seeds  marked  Abronia,  or  sand 
verbena,  and  used  the  plants  in  a  dry 
sunny  place,  and  to  my  surprise  they 
proved  to  be  annual  Gaillardias  and  were 
perfectly  satisfactory  there.  They  did 
not  grow  as  tall  there,  but  the  blooms 
were  as  large  and  continued  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  [The  Abronias  or  sand  verbenas 
are  garden  annuals,  usually  of  low  or 
trailing  habit.  The  flower  heads,  yel¬ 
low,  white  or  rose,  are  rather  suggestive 
of  a  Verbena,  but  the  Abronia  belongs  to 
a  different  plant  family. — Eds.] 

Dimorpliotheca  is  another  annual  that 
has  done  well  for  me  in  dry  places.  This 
year  I  am  fortunate  in  having  seed  sent 
me  from  England  and.  hope  to  have  the 
new  shades,  varying  from  white  to  blush 
and  red,  as  well  as  the  varying  shades 
of  yellow. 

Another  accidental  planting  in  a  shady, 
rocky  place  was  Greek  valerian,  or 
Polemonium  eoeruleum.  I  took  my  old 
plant  to  pieces  and  laid  one  division  in 
the  shade  until  I  could-prepare  a  place 
for  it.  Duties  prevented  its  being  plant¬ 
ed  at  once,  then  a  few  days  rain  and  the 
roots  had  taken  hold  of  the  soft  soil  be¬ 
neath  and  as  the  buds  were  developing  it 
was  left  and  is  one  of  my  happiest  of 
accidental  plantings. 

Last  Slimmer  I  tried  raising  ice  plant, 
or  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum  from 
seed  again,  and  they  grew  so  freely  they 
were  used  to  edge  the  bed  that  proved  to 
contain  Gaillardia.  They  did  very  wrell 
and  the  boys  were  surprised  to  see  the 
frosty  looking  leaves,  and  it  is  such  a 
dainty  little  plant  in  its  manner  of 
growth. 

The  Alyssum  saxatile  and  thyme  grew 
freely  from  seed.  They  were  left  in  the 
rock  bed  and  are  looking  tvell  to  date. 

Cheiranthus  kewensis  or  hybrid  wall¬ 
flower  flourished  in  my  dry  bed,  its  bril¬ 
liant  orange  flowers  of  a  shade  different 
from  any  other  yellow,  but  it  is  a  biennial 
and  I  trusted  to  its  self-sowing  as  usual, 
but  one  Winter  the  plants  died  and  the 
seeds  did  not  germinate,  so  I’m  trying 
again  this  year.  The  new  catalogs  are 
Lull  of  new  hopes  and  Helianthenium 
mutabile,  or  rock  rose,  “excellent  for 
rockeries”  I  must  try.  “Floral  partner” 
is  better  after  a  long  illness,  and  we  are 
writing  floral  dreams. 

De  we  want  Eryngium  or  sea  holly? 
Is  it  as  pretty  as  its  name?  And  do  wre 
want  the  Echinops  or  globe  thistle? 
Please  tell  us.  mother  bee. 


NEW— 1930  Seed  Book 

Shows  the  Way  to  Greater  Profits 

Rohrer’s  1930  Seed  Book  brings  finer  values  than 
ever  before.  Every  year  more  farmers  are  finding 
that  Rohrer’s  SURE-PAY  Seeds  bring  bigger  results 
and  greater  profits.  Don’t  make  your  plans  until 
you’ve  seen  our  new  catalog.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


Alfalfa 

Clover 

Grasses 


Timothy 
Field  Peas 
Garden  Seeds 


Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Seed  Potatoes 


Remember:  No  charge  for  bags  and  we 
pay  the  freight. 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lane.  Co.,  Penna, 


A  New  Luxury  For 
Your  1930  Garden 

Hundreds  of  home-garden¬ 
ers  who  have  grown  Ox- 
heart  from  trial  packets 
report :  “The  heaviest 

fruited  of  them  all”  — 
“numbers  weigh  2  to  2% 
lbs.” — “almost  no  core” — 
“smooth  as  an  apple” — 
“most  wonderful  flavor.” 


Livingston’s  New  Tomato 

GIANT  0XHEART 

Here  at  last  is  a  true  giant  Tomato  that  at¬ 
tains  amazing  size  and  weight  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  form  or  quality,  the  result  of  years  of  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  America’s  foremost  tomato 
breeders  to  develop  a  perfect  giant  variety. 

A  single  fruit  of  Livingston’s  Giant  Oxlieart 
Tomato  makes  a  platterful  of  enormous  slices 
— thick,  firm,  tender  and  almost  without  seeds. 
Tempting,  deep  rosy  pink  in  color;  truly  de¬ 
licious  in  its  refreshing  tomato  flavor.  Vigor¬ 
ous  and  easy  to  grow  and  a  good  producer. 

A  limited  supply  of  seed  is  available  for  19S0. 
Order  now.  Liberal  packet,  20c,  postpaid. 

CpCC  New  complete  garden  catalog 
rntc  for!930 — showsnew  varieties  of 
vegetables,  flowers  and  everything  need¬ 
ed  for  the  garden.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

69  East  Spring  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Best  Seeds  for  the  North 

Seeds  raised  in  the  north  produce  much  earlier  and  better 
crops  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  than  seeds  pro¬ 
duced  farther  south  where  the  seasons  are  longer.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  com,  melons,  tomatoes,  peppers  and  similar  crops. 
Harris’  seeds  are  raised  on  the  northern  border  near  Lake  On¬ 
tario  and  have  inherited  the  quality  of  early  maturity.  Harris’ 
Earliest  and  Harris’  Early  Giant  Peppers  are  good  examples, 
being  far  earlier  and  more  prolific  than  other  kinds,  the 
seed  of  which  is  raised  farther  south.  Harris’  Extra  Early 
Bantam  corn  is  10  days  earlier  than  common  Golden  Bantam. 
Harris'  special  strain  of  tomatoes  is  also  very  fine.  Ask  for 
1930  catalogue  and  if  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for 
wholesale  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY.  Inc. 

R.  D.  Box  132  Coldwater.  N.  Y. 

GERMINATION- 

PROVED 


CORN 


OATS 


(Ms $i&  Qj^i^ 

Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  produced  recently  by 
experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay  much  better.  We  specialize  in 
seeds  of  these  improved  strains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  should  read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  K  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


CTRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

U  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.75  1  PER  lOOO 

M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.*’  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  PEKDUE  Box  30  81IOWEEL,  MB. 

“ Better  plants  for  less  money ” 


n 


S  HUM  WAY’S 

ood  Seeds 


si 


produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 


jsfi 
.  See 

X  Pic 

Ik 


New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
our  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

14S  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  Ill. 


i  of  J 
and  M 

A 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varietie*. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices — direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
c  CATALOG— tell3  everything. 

SOdo  *sdi.  1  Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  §kDv.R„SL^f.Li.iSUbS^E-s. 


Is  Jung's 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


EarliestTomato 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks. 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  If  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  rprr 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15.  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 
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Money-Making  Soil-Building 
Equipment 

^Tv^ANURING  land  pays  big  returns.  So  does  liming. 
5  b  Now  yQ]L1  can  do  both  of  these  profitable  operations 
with  one  machine — the  New-'-John  Deere  Spreader. 
The  New  John  Deere,  the  only  elimination  of  extra  beater  shaft 


spreader  with  the  beater  on  the 
axle  and  box-xoll  turn  (shown 
above),  does  ‘  a  better  job  of 
spreading  —  easier,  faster  and 
cheaper.  -‘A  '  r 

The  beater  is  on  the  axle, 
close  to  the  ground,  so,  the  finely 
shredded  manure  and  lime  are  not 
thrown  high  into  -the  air — winds 
do  not  cause  drifting. 

The  low-down  box  does  away 
with  high  pitching— hard  work  in 
manure  and  lime  spreading. 

High  drive  wheels,  tapered 
box,  non-wrapping  beaters  and 


with  drive  chain  and  bearings 
make  the  New  John  Deere  un¬ 
usually  easy-running. 

The  box-roll  turn  permits  short 
turns  without  cutting  wheels  un¬ 
der  box. 

A  Better  Lime  Spreader 

The  New  John  Deere,  equipped  with 
low-cost  lime  spreading  attachment 
(shown  below),  spreads  lime,  in  any 
quantity  from  1-1/2  tons  per  acre  up. 

Simplest  attachment  of  its  kind — 
does  not  add  a  moving  part  to  spreader. 

Easiest  to  attach  and  detach.  Chang¬ 
ing  from  manure  spreader  to  lime 
spreader  takes  but  a  few  minutes. 


See  this  money-making,  soil-building  equipment  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s.  Write  for  free  booklet.  Ask  for  Free 
Booklet— H-8  37. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  Winter  and  Spring  markets  for 
butter,  eggs,  hogs,  potatoes,  and  apples 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  quantity 
held  in  storage.  Just  now  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  features  are  potatoes  and 
butter.  Prices  of  butter  have  been  the 
lowest  in  many  years  under  the  combined 
effects  of  a  season  of  continued  heavy 
production  and  the  holdings  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  exceeding  the  five-year  average  by 
many  million  pounds.  These  stocks  of 
butter  in  reserve  have  been  over-hanging 
the  early  Winter  market  and  are  likely 
to  be  a  disturbing  factor  for  some  time  to 
come,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Winter 
production  is  holding  up  well. 

The  dairy  situation  will  cure  itself  to 
a  certain  extent  because  lower  prices  tend 
to  lighter  feeding  and  production  of  less 
fresh  milk  and  butter.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  cold  storage  has  injured  the  mar¬ 
ket  iii  the  long  run.  If  the  heavy  butter 
production  of  last  .Summer  and  Fall  had 
been  placed  on  the  market  fresh,  the  price 
would  have  gone  to  extremely  low  levels, 
while  the  Winter  price  would  have  been 
high,  thus  unduly  stimulating  production 
and  tending  to  a  still  larger  surplus  the 


This  Picture  of  Gyp,  a  Vermont  Collie, 
Is  Sent  hy  Mrs.  B.  F.  Henry 
of  Bennington  Co.,  Vt. 


Let  us  send  you 
a  1930  copy,  of 
“ Cash  Crops” 
our  annual  guide 


'You’ve  a 
Job  to  Do 


Dormant  spraying  can  add  dollars 
to  your  harvest  at  a  rate  many 
times  its  cost.  Spray  thoroughly 
■ — and,  for  safety’s  sake,  with 
"Orchard  Brand”  Oil 
Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution.  1*11 


Don’t  stop  there.  Clean  up 
the  orchard  and  packing 
house!  Burn  the  rubbish 
and  kill  the  lurking 
pests  and  spores. 

It  pays. 


USE "ORCHARD  BRAND” 


Lime  SulphurSolution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 


Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without 
Arsenical) 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


coming  season.  As  it  is.  the  price  changes, 
although  disturbing,  have  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  bevond  reason. 

It  is  not  certain  that  such  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  will  occur  again  this 
season.  It  depends  mainly  on  pasture 
conditions  in  the  principal  dairy  regions. 
Numbers  of  dairy  herds  have  not  been 
greatly  increased.  Cheese  conditions  are 
more  satisfactory  than  those  for  butter, 
holdings  in  storage  being  less  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  although  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  five-year  average. 

The  egg  situation  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  butter,  the  holdings  in  stor¬ 
age  being  well  under  average  quantity  and 
moving  out  at  a:  steady  rate.  The  weak 
feature  in  the  outlook  is  the  expectation 
of  increased  production  of  fresh  eggs, 
owing  to  the  larger  flocks  on  the  farms, 
but  the  small  stocks  in  storage  will  lead 
to  occasional  recovery  of  prices  whenever 
the  weather  is  unfavorable  to  production 
of  fresh  supplies.  Still,  it  is  true  that  the 
farm  flocks  of  poultry  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  there  is  some  danger  of 
overdoing  this  line  of  farming  within  a 
few  years. 

Growth  of  poultry  production  has  been 
especially  notable  in  the  South.  It  was 
reported  that  one-great  poultry  enterprise 
in  North  Carolina — a  comparatively  new 
commercial  section — has  a  capital  of  over 
a  million  dollars  in  this  one  concern.  The 
mild  climate  is  favorable  to  liberal  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  year.  Supplies 
of  Winter  broilers  are  increasing,  and 
many  dealers  now  count  upon  activity 
in  this  line  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
year.  Holdings  of  poultry  in  storage  are 
rather  heavy  and  the  level  of  prices, 
although  not  very  low  compared  with 
earlier  years,  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  price  level  of  last  season.  Poultry 
growers  have  some  advantage  because  of 
the  reduced  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs 
as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  but 
with  the  larger  meat  production  that  is 
expected  as  soon  as  western  farmers 
again  increase  their  herds  and  droves,  it 
may  be  time  soon  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
increase  of  farm  poultry  flocks. 

The  January  rise  in  potato  prices 
brought  heavier  shipments,  averaging 
nearly  700  cars  daily  as  compared  with 
500  most  of  the  time  during  November 
and  December.  So  far  the  market  lias  not 
been  -  over-supplied.  Producers  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  sell  at.  the  advance,  which 
averages  about  20  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  various  producing  sections,  but  the 
weather  and  bad  roads  have  limited  the 
shipments.  If  supplies  continue  moderate, 
the  market  improvement  may  hold.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  getting  about  $1  a  bushel  in  most 
of  the  principal  producing  sections,  which 


is  generally  considered  a  satisfactory 
price.  Maine  lias  already  shipped  50  per 
cent  more  potatoes  than  a  year  ago,  and 
the  great  crop  in  that  State  is  being 
cleared  out  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  The 
light  production  in  the  central  potato 
region  seems  to  assure  that  the  supply 
most  of  the  time  will  be  no  more  than  is 
needed.  The  weak  feature  is  the  tendency 
to  ship  many  low  grade  potatoes  when  the 
price  is  high  enough  to  make  it  profitable. 

The  potato  crop  this  season  is  a  good 
example  of  the  benefits  of  moderate  pro¬ 
duction.  With  a  crop  one-fourth  lighter 
than  last  season,  the  value  of  the  total 
output  is  nearly  doubled.  New  potatoes 
are  beginning  to  appear  on  the  markets 
at  the  usual  high  prices.  They  will  not 
offer  much  real  competition  until  the 
Florida  crop  appears  with  its  somewhat 
increased  acreage.  Something,  depends 
upon  the  season.  A  delayed  crop  in  the 
South  would  give  the  northern  crop  more 
time  to  find  a  market.  Southern  producers 
show  a  general  tendency  to  increase 
acreage,  hut  not  to  an  alarming  extent. 

G.  B.  F. 


California  Notes 

I  was  of  the  opinion,  before  reading  the 
first  copy  that  there  would  not  be  much 
in  an  eastern  paper  that  would  apply  to 
the  locality  where  I  live.  I  find,  however, 
that  there  is  plenty  of  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tion  that  will  help  me  on  a  California 
farm  (ranch,  I  should  say,  as  even  one 
acre  in  this  State  is  a  ranch).  I  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  the  letters  from  various 
parts  of  the  East,  giving  me  a  glimpse 
of  home  life,  local  conditions,  etc.  “Over 
the  Gulf.”  was  a  feast.  I  had  not  known 
before  that  “gulf”  was  more  than  a  local 
expression.  1  often,  as  a  child,  heard  my 
mother  tell  of  the  snowdrifts  in  Mooney 
Gulf,  near  her  girlhood  home  in  Northern 
New  York. 

This  locality  is  a  newly-irrigated  dis¬ 
trict,  which  was  formerly  part  of  a  vast 
stock  and  grain  ranch.  The  land  in  this 
part  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  set¬ 
tled  50  or  75  years  ago,  in  big  holdings, 
.and  has  passed  from  father  to  son  since 
then.  Occasionally  the  heirs  tire  of  the 
inherited  acres,  and  go  to  the  city,  leav¬ 
ing  the  land  rented  out.  Results — the 
fine  old  homes,  with  their  surrounding 
groves  pass  into  decay,  and  the  land  in 
a  few  years  goes  to  the  mortgage  com¬ 
pany. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  ranch.  The 
soil,  a  rich  heavy  clay  loam,  was  probably 
never  plowed  deeper  than  three  inches ; 
sowed  to  wheat  (in  later  years  to  barley), 
and  then  everybody  took  a  vacation  till 
harvest  time.  After  thrashing,  the  stub¬ 
ble  was  burned,  together  with  the  straw, 
thus  putting  nothing  back  in  the  ground. 
This  has  been  repeated  for  the  last  50 
or  more  years,  and  yet  the  soil  is  like 
virgin  prairie,  and  is  rich  in  everything 
but  humus.  It  responds  quickly  to  intel¬ 
ligent  tillage,  and  together  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  from  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  splendid  climatic  conditions, 
anything  will  grow,  from  the  commonest 
garden  truck  to  the  choicest  citrus  fruits, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  apples,  of 
which  we  cannot  raise  a  No.  1  grade. 
They  need  a  higher  altitude,  and  more 
austere  climate  than  can  be  found  here. 

In  appearance,  the  country  looks  like 
any  piece  of  Mid-West  prairie ;  level  as 
a  floor,  treeless,  except  occasional  clumps 
which  mark  a  homestead.  The  foothills 
of  the  Coast  Range  lie  near  us  on  the 
west.  Investors  in  this  project,  for  the 
most  part,  have  moved  onto  their  hold¬ 
ings,  which  range  from  10  to  100  acres. 
Small,  temporary  houses  at  present,  with 
an  occasional  pretentious  one,  dot  the 
landscape.  Hundreds  of  acx-es  were  put 
to  cantaloupes  last  Summer,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  quick  returns.  We  got 
the  cantaloupes,  millions  of  them,  but  the 
market  was  off  at  that  time.  (Funny 
how  it  works.)  We  are  all  richer  in  ex¬ 
perience,  but  much  poorer  in  pocket.  Now 
nearly  everyone  is  doing  the  safe  and 
sane  thing,  and  putting  in  Alfalfa,  and 
will  either  buy  dairy  stock,  or  contract 
their  hay  to  some  of  the  large  dairy  com¬ 
panies.  Alfalfa  does  wonderfully  well 
here — five  to  six  cuttings  after  the  first 
year,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  tons  to 
the  cutting. 

Many  acres  of  English  walnuts  are  be¬ 
ing  set,  and  an  orange  nursery  has  been 
started,  that  will  supply  us  with  trees 
in  a  year  or  two.  Orange  stock  has  been 
rather  scarce  the  last  few  years.  Almonds 
grow  splendidly  on  either  dry  or  irri¬ 
gated  land.  Pecans  are  to  be  given  a 
trial.  The  black  walnut  is  native  of  this 
part  of  the  State.  . 

About  10  miles  north  of  here  is  what 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  lemon  grove  in 
the  world,  consisting  of  about  2,000  acres. 
The  Mills  Company,  owners  of  the  grove, 
also  have  quite  an  acreage  of  oranges, 
and  some  deciduous  fruit.  A  trip  through 
the  winding  foothill  roads  of  this  grove, 
makes  a  very  delightful  drive. 

At  present  we  are  rejoicing  in  the 
first  rain  of  the  season.  It  is  coming  at 
just  the  right  time  to  bring  up  the  barley, 
and  the  Fall  seeded  Alfalfa.  The  foot¬ 
hills  will  soon  be  green,  and  not  long 
after  Christmas  we  can  begin  planting  our 
hardy  garden  seeds.  mrs.  w.  m. 

Colusa  Co.,  Calif. 


Bobby  was  trudging  bravely  along,  but 
found  the  walk  which  he  was  taking  with 
his  father  rather  long  and  tiresome.  Final¬ 
ly  he  looked  up  and  said,  “Please  carry 
me,  Daddy,  I’m  all  out  of  gas.” — The 
Mother’s  journal. 
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For 


Fine  finish  and  color 

use 


S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur! 

Read  what  these  users  say 
about  actual  results! 

Grow  the  kind  of  fruit  that  pays  you  most — waxy 
finish,  fine  color!  It’s  easy  enough  if  you  follow  the 
simple  method  used  by  leading  growers  who  insist  upon 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and  D.L.S.  Dust! 

If  you  spray  or  if  you  dust,  Sherwin-Williams  offers 
you  the  most  efficient,  easy-to-handle  product  in 
either  case. 

If  you  spray 

For  fine  waxy  fruit — positive  control  of  russeting  and 
Scab,  use  the  Original  Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  This  old 
favorite  among  the  country’s  leading  growers  has  no 
equal.  You  pay  no  freight  on  water.  No  fuss  in  mixing. 
No  nozzle  clogging.  No  waste.  Can’t  burn  foliage,  can’t 
deteriorate.  Easy  to  handle  and  powerful  in  action. 

If  you  dust 

Use  this  new  Sherwin-Williams  D.  L.  S.  Dust  either 
with  or  without  Arsenate  of  Lead.  It  comes  to  you 
after  exhaustive  tests  made  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station.  Results  obtained  showed  that 
among  apples  dusted  with  D.  L.  S.  Dust  only  4.4% 
apple  scab  was  present,  whereas  23.9%  of  the  apples 
on  which  a  300-mesh  sulfur  was  used  were  scabby. 

Prepare  for  your  spraying  needs  now 

See  your  local  Sherwin-Williams 
dealer.  He  will  help  you  solve  your 
problems  to  turn  out  extra  large 
pack -out  of  extra  fancies. 

Send  for  full  information 

Write  us  for  valuable  information 
on  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sul¬ 
fur  and  Mulsoid- Sulfur,  discussed 
particularly  for  the  commercial 
grower.  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
Dept.  704,  601  Canal  Road,  N.  W., 
Tra^wSks'vvc„ered  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


These  users  swear  by  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur ! 


Replying  to  yours  of  the  16th  would  say  that  I  have 
used  your  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  the  past  two  seasons 
and  like  it  better  than  liquid  as  there  is  no  burning 
and  the  material  is  very  convenient  to  handle. 

The  size  package,  12  lbs.,  is  all  right  for  me  as  I 
am  using  25  lbs.  in  400  gal.  Summer  Spray  of  water. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Paid  Judson, 

Judson  Farm,  Kinderhook,  New  \ork. 


I  have  personally  used  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  for  the  past  years  and  attribute  the  fact  that 
my  apples  are  free  from  russet  and  have  a  fine  color 
and  finish  to  the  use  of  your  product. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  progressive  and 
up-to-date  fruit  growers  that  there  is  no  material 
made  that  gives  better  finish  to  apples  or  control  of 
apple  scab  when  used  as  a  summer  spray  than 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Member  of  Maine  Experimental  Station  Council, 
W.  H.  Conant,  Buckfield,  Maine. 


The  Marshall  Farm  Orchards  consisting  of  6500 
trees  of  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Delicious,  ^  ealthy, 
and  Gravenstein  have  been  sprayed  with  Sherwin- 
Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  the  past  fourteen 
years. 

The  control  of  Apple  Scab,  on  McIntosh  and 
Delicious  particularly,  during  this  period  has  been 
uniformly  successful  and  the  finish  of  the  fruit  has 
been  splendid,  due  to  the  absence  of  russeting. 

The  convenience  and  ease  of  handling  your  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  has  also  appealed  to  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  A.  Marshall, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Convenient  12  lb.  bag 


Mulsoid-Sulfur 
especially  for  peaches 
Peach  growers  praise  this  new  Sherw  in  - 
Williams  product.  It  prevents  brown 
rot  and  scab.  Mixes  easily  and  evenly 
>^in  water.  Write  for  full  information. 
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fThe  Continuous — Uniform1 

HIGH  jPRESSURE: 
I^OUNT /GILEAD: 

I|ower  Sprayers 

Traction^,  PmverjTahe-nff jor  Engine 

Forme  a  fine,  penetrating,  miet-like 
epray  that  reaches  /every  crack  and 
crevice  of  branch,  leafAnd  bud. 

'  '  |f/// 

Equipped  with  a  fully  encloBed,  au¬ 
tomatically!  lubricated  pump  with 
interchangeable  A>arte — requires  on¬ 
ly  \a  Wrench  /and  ten  minutes  time 


to  tak 


eassemble. 

The  Only  Sprayer 

equipped  with 

tainless  Steel  Valves , 

Cylinders  and  Piston  Rods 
that  will  oul-wear  both  porce- 
lain  and  brass  parts. 

There's  a  Mt.  Gilead  Sprayer 
for  every  condition.  Send  the 
coupon  for  Catalog  87*A-2  de¬ 
scribing  our  complete  line  of 
Sprayers. 


The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  R.  N.-Y.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  Catalog  87-A-2 
describing  your  full  line  of  Orchard,  Vineyard 
and  Row  Crop  Sprayers,  and  copy  of 
"ORCHARD  PRODUCTS  NEWS.” 


Kind  of  Trees . No.  of  Acres. 

Name . 


P.  O . 

State . 


. R.F.D. 


REDUCED  PRICES! 

'M'EARLY  all  the  models  of  “Friend” 
sprayers  are  offered  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices  for  the  1930  season. 

Write  at  once  for  literature  and  prices 
and  ask  for  full  information  on  the 

New  Patented  “Friend”  Duster 

Write  to  Chemical  Division  for  Catalog  of 
“ Friend"  spray  and  dust  materials. 
Prices  are  right. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

120  E.  AVE.  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


^l^PURPOSE 

BOLENS 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Ideal  lor  suburban  farms, 
truck  gardens,  etc. — saves  time 
and  labor — does  your  plowing,  har* 
^rowing,  seeding  and  cultivating — sprays 

^orchards  or  field  crops— mows  your  lawn  or  field 
V—  pulley  for  belt  work.  Eight  powerful  models  to 
f  meet  your  needs.  Twenty-two  attachments  in¬ 
stantly  interchangeable.  (2) 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO. 


PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS^ 
-SSTtSTTl  J23  Pa'k  Sirect 


Patented  arched  axle 
gives  high  plant  clear¬ 
ance  —  offset  handles 
and  simple,  natural 
tool  control  enables  you 
to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating— turns  un¬ 
der  own  power— boy  or 
girl  can  handle.  Full 
Guarantee.  Known 
everywhere  —  thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Write  iorj 
new  catalog  today. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  / 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms  I  Free* 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Minn 


ARMSTRONG 


NO  better  pump  made.  Proved  by  thousands  of 
farmers  who  daily  use  it  for  fruit  trees,  low 
growing  crops,  cattle  dip,  whitewashing,  etc. 
With  bucket,  barrel  or  knapsack, 


Brass  extension  adjustable  for  spraying  at  any 
angle.  Interchangeable  nozzles  make  possible  a 
fine  mist  or  a  straight  stream.  Sprays  the  tallest 
fruit  tree  from  the  ground.  Brass  throughout  — 
unaffected  by  chemicals  —  5  year  guarantee. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  cheap  imitations. 

Write  for  folder,  “Spraying  Simplified.”  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  mail  postpaid. 

The  Armstrong  Electric  &  Mfg.  Corp. 

135  Seventh  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 
WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the 
coming  season. 

Over  Forty  Years  in  the  LEAD.  Why 
experiment? 

Write  for  free  SUGAR  MAKER’S 
GUIDE  and  sample  spout  to 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Dept  D 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Bargains  in  used  Evaporators  of  various  makes. 


Plows 
Seeds , 
Cultivates 
MowsHay 
andiawns 


Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Farms  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse- ^ 
ries.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymea 

DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 

[Handles  Field  and  Truck  \ 
prop  Tools.  Runs  Belt  _ 

Machines.  Walking^ 
por  Riding  Equip. 

H.P.  Engine , 

Gives  ample  Power  for  thorough  j 
work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE  *' 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  _ 

Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

! STANDARD  ENGINE 


|  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
*3261  Como  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2407  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.V.| 

146  Cedar  St. 


The  Bekmn 
Quart  or  Pint 


B  askets***  crate 

Winter  Discount 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Harper's  New  “House  Cleaner" 

Does  the  most  and  costs  the  least  of  any  inven¬ 
tion  for  (lie  home.  Saves  labor,  money,  health, 
and  doctor  bills.  Does  more  than  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers.  Costs  little,  uses  no  electricity.  Price  sells 
it.  Good  for  home,  garage,  and  public  buildings. 
New  plan  sells  where  they  haven’t  a  cent.  Prof¬ 
its  large.  Protected  territory.  Loan  you  one  to 
start  with  if  well  recommended. 

Harper  Brush  Works,  2227  Main  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  113  P1IKLPS,  N.  Y. 


LIME  and  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS 

Mash  Feeders,  Radio  Tables,  2  Wheel  Wheelbarrows  for  Boys 
Send  for  circular,  J.  S.  CREENLEAF,  Anson,  Maine 


Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  IX. 

BILL. 

When  Bill  Smith  finished  his  work  in 
the  district  school  he  said  he  was  through. 
His  parents  were  able  and  willing  to 
give  him  a  high  school  education,  and 
thought  Bill  did  not  know  his  own  mind. 
The  next  September  saw  Bill  in  high 
school,  but  he  was  not  interested  in  his 
work,  and  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the 
week-ends  at  home.  In  the  Spring  when 
Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  he  must  be 
looking  for  a  hired  man,  Bill  said : 

“I  know  where  you  can  get  one,  dad. 
He  will  work  cheap  and  he  likes  the 
farm.” 

Mr.  Smith  smiled,  for  he  knew  whom 
Bill  meant. 

“You  must  stay  in  school,  Bill,”  he 
said. 

Bill  appealed  to  his  mother. 

“Mother,  I  can’t  study  these  Spring 
days.  I  just  sit  and  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  I  hear  the  birds,  and  I  want  to 
be  out  of  doors.  It  is  just  like  being  in 
prison  for  me  to  be  shut  up  there.  Talk 
to  father  and  get  him  to  let  me  come 
home.  I  want  to  be  a  farmer,  and  I 
have  education  enough  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses.  Please,  mother.” 

Jane  understood  and  when  John  knew 
how  it  wms  with  Bill  he  gave  in,  and 
Bill  became  his  father’s  “right  hand 
man.” 

“He  is  worth  a  dozen  of  those  chaps 
who  come  out  from  the  city  looking  for 
a  little  easy  money.  That  last  fellow  I 
had  here  had  to  be  told  every  day  to  un¬ 
harness  the  horses  and  put  them  in  the 
barn,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

To  say  that  Bill  was  happy  is  putting 
it  mildly.  His  cheery  whistle  could  be 
heard  around  the  barns,  and  when  he  got 
the  reins  in  his  hands  and  stood  on  the 
wagon  or  behind  the  plow  driving  the 
team  of  horses  he  could  be  heard  singing 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  loved  the 
outdoor  life  and  everything  on  the  farm. 
If  a  machine  did  not  work  well,  Bill  was 
ready  to  take  it  apart  and  fix  it,  and  if 
the  car  was  balky  it  wTas  his  delight  to 
work  on  it.  As  the  years  went  by  John 
came  to  depend  more  and  more  on  Bill. 

“We  shall  have  to  call  the  firm  Smith 
and  Sons  before  long,”  said  John. 

“Suits  me,  father,”  said  Bill. 

It  may  have  been  reading  about  air¬ 
planes,  or  perhaps  it  was  their  humming 
as  they  passed  overhead  on  their  way  to 
or  from  the  nearby  flying  field,  that  filled 
Bill  with  a  desire  to  fly.  He  talked  about 
it  a  great  deal,  and  finally  said  he  must 
go  to  a  school  and  learn  to  fly. 

His  parents  saw  him  off  with  heavy 
hearts.  Father  was  afraid  to  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  mother’s  heart  came  in 
her  throat  when  she  got  a  long-distance 
call  on  the  telephone.  But  Bill  came 
home  safely  after  a  few  weeks,  saying  he 
did  not  care  for  flying.  Some  people  said 
it  was  the  little  black-eyed  school-teacher 
who  was  the  cause  of  Bill’s  return.  At 
any  rate  Bill  took  up  farming  as  cheerily 
as  ever.  “There  are  so  many  different 
things  to  do  on  a  farm,”  he  said.  “It 
isn't  like  work  in  a  shop  or  factory  where 
you  just  do  one  thing  every  day  in  the 
week.  I  don’t  like  factory  work.” 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  that 
there  are  some  boys  like  Bill  who  are 
“born  to  the  soil,”  and  find  their  life 
work  on  the  farm.  They  may  never  be 
classed  as  educated  men,  and  yet  who  can 
say  that  they  are  not  educated?  Bill 
can  do  a  hundred  and  one  things  which 
require  both  brains  and  skill,  that  many 
a  college  graduate  cannot  do.  He  is  able 
at  the  age  of  21  to  operate  a  farm  and 
make  it  pay.  He  knows  when  to  sow  and 
plant,  and  where.  He  know  when  to  har¬ 
vest  and  how  to  do  it.  He  understands 
fertilization  and  the  rotation  of  crops.  He 
can  care  for  the  stock  properly  and  mar¬ 
ket  the  produce  of  the  farm.  There  isn’t 
a  machine  on  the  farm,  and  they  are 
numerous  in  these  days,  but  what  Bill 
can  operate  and  repair  if  necessary.  He 
can  build  a  load  of  hay  or  a  stack  that 
will  not  tip  over,  more  of  a  feat  than  a 
city  man  would  imagine.  It  means  work 
of  both  brain  and  muscle  to  get  a  good 
crop  of  hay  taken  care  of  properly.  Bill 
can  go  to  the  woodland  and  select  the 
trees  that  should  be  cut  for  wood  or  for 
timber,  and  then  he  can  fell  and  load 
them,  another  task  not  so  easily  accom¬ 
plished. 

These  and  many  other  things  of  a 
similar  nature  Bill  has  learned  by  doing 
them  with  his  father.  They  are  partners. 
Some  day  when  father  is  ready  to  retire 
or  possibly  before  that  time,  the  little 
teacher  may  give  up  her  school  and  cast 
in  her  lot  with  Bill  on  the  farm.  When 
that  day  comes  father  and  mother  will 
build  a  new  house  nearby  for  either  them- 
selve  or  Bill  and  his  bride.  The  little 
bride  may  not  take  as  good  care  of  Bill 
as  his  mother  hut  she  will  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  has  a  right  to  her  own 
home,  so  Jane  very  wisely  says. 

At  present,  however,  Bill  is  having  a 
good  time.  He  works  hard  and  lie  plays 
hard  when  he  plays.  Baseball,  swimming, 
hunting  and  fishing  with  an  occasional 
dance  or  picnic  keep  Bill  from  becoming 
a  dull  boy.  At  the  close  of  a  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  day  you  will  see  Bill  backing  out  the 
little  truck  with  its  improvised  rumble 
seat  made  of  two  old  auto  cushions,  and 
if  you  follow  him  you  will  find  the  boys 
of  the  neighborhood  filling  the  truck. 
They  are  off  for  a  swim.  If  you  could 
listen  in  on  their  talk  you  would  find 
it  was  mostly  about  their  work. 
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“Got  your  grain  all  sown?”  Splash, 
splash. 

“Not  quite.  Have  you  planted  your 
corn?”  Splash. 

“We  finished  today.  It’s  pretty  dry. 
Here,  that’s  my  shirt.” 

“We  certainly  do  need  rain.  Hey,  give 
me  my  shoes,  you.” 

Finally  clean  and  refreshened  they  go 
home  and  to  bed,  for  farmers  must  rise 
early  in  Summer. 

One  Summer  Bill  bought  an  old  car 
for  a  dollar,  had  it  towed  home  and  he 
and  the  neighbor  boys  had  the  time  of 
their  lives  “making  it  go.”  They  got  a 
second-hand  battery  for  $3  and  some  old 
tires,  and  it  was  a  proud  day  when  they 
were  able  to  take  a  ride  in  it.  Other  rides 
followed  but  it  came  to  grief  one  day 
when  Bill  went  after  the  cows  in  it.  The 
rough  ground  was  more  than  any  car 
could  stand  and  there  you  will  find  it  to¬ 
day  astride  a  big  stone  in  the  pasture. 

“We  got  the  worth  of  our  money  any¬ 
way.  Didn’t  we  Bill?”  said  Fred.  Fred 
had  been  an  interested  observer  and 
often  helped  with  the  repairs  when  none 
of  the  older  fellows  was  at  hand. 

“Any  time  things  are  dull,  buy  an  old 
car,  ’  said  John  laughingly,  as  he  watched 
the  boys  go  chugging  up  the  road,  getting 
out  every  little  way  to  make  some  re¬ 
pair  and  often  to  push. 

“They  might  be  in  worse  business,” 
said  his  wife. 

“When  this  rain  is  over  we  shall  find 
plenty  of  work.  Where  is  that  new  mag¬ 
azine,  Jane?”  said  John. 

To  his  easy  chair  and  book  went  John. 
Let  the  boys  work  on  the  old  car  and 
run  around.  Rainy  days  meant  rest  to 
him. 

We  see  in  John  the  kind  of  man  that 
Bill  may  be  25  years  from  now.  He  is  a 
good  citizen,  steady,  fearless,  honest  and 
moderate  in  all  things.  Such  men  as  he 
are  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  As  much 
honor  should  be  given  them  as  to  those 
who  are  in  the  so-called  higher  walks 
of  life.  No  young  man  need  be  ashamed 
to  choose  farming  for  a  life  work.  The 
farm  people  are  the  “salt  of  the  earth.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


More  Snow  Fleas 

In  regard  to  the  snow  fleas  mentioned 
recently,  from  boyhood  I  have  called 
them  skippers  by  the  way  they  jump 
when  disturbed.  This  Winter  is  the  first 
I  have  seen  them  for  several  years.  They 
were  under  the  trees  and  brush  mostly. 
We  used  to  see  them  nearly  every  year 
when  I  was  a  boy,  as  far  back  as  1875. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  anything 
of  their  origin  when  they  departed.  They 
would  suddenly  appear  after  a  snow 
storm  when  very  mild  weather  followed 
the  storm,  and  as  suddenly  disappear. 

Massachusetts  w.  E.  Harris 


What  About  This  Well? 

Can  some  one  explain  the  reason  for 
this?  I  have  a  well,  drilled  in  the  Summer 
of  1924.  which  is  45  feet  deep,  33  feet  of 
which  is  through  solid  rock.  In  this  well 
is  37  feet  of  water  which  as  a  rule  is  as 
clear  as  crystal  and  almost  too  cold  to 
drink  when  first  drawn.  This  well  is  in 
constant  use  and  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  lime  which  coats  the  tea  kettle 
badly. 

As  I  said,  usually  the  water  is  clear, 
except — just  before  a  change  in  weather 
conditions  then  it  will  become  so  oily  and 
dirty  looking  you  cannot  see  the  bottom 
of  the  pail. 

Since  January  1  we  have  had  mild 
weather,  rain  and  sleet  but  at  no  time 
has  the  thermoneter  registered  lower  than 
freezing  until  yesterday  when  it  began 
t9  grow  colder,  until  today  it  is  about 
six  degrees  above  zero  and  since  yesterday 
morning  the  water  has  been  as  gray  and 
dirty  as  ditch  water. 

In  Summer  it  is  the  same.  A  change 
in  temperature  is  foretold  by  dirty  water. 
We  can  pump  pail  after  pail;  then  after 
a  couple  of.  days  we  get  nice  clear  water 
again.  Sometimes  the  water  is  of  a  rusty 
cast  instead  of  gray.  Hope  some  one  can 
explain  this.  p.  yr. 

.We  have  seen  something  of  this  sort 
with  shallower  water  supplies  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  accounted  for  by  changes  in 
atmospheric  pressure.  Any  experience 
from  readers  will  be  welcome. 

Uncle  Sam  Mailbox  Holders 
Illegal 

Some  time  ago,  we  printed  a  request 
for  designs  of  a  life  size  Uncle  Sam  as 
a  "rural  mailbox  support.  Several  re¬ 
sponses  have  been  received,  showing 
pictures  or  drawings  of  these  mailbox 
posts. 

Now  we  find  that  on  January  S,  1930 
the  Rost  Office  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  made  the  following  ruling : 

The  posts  or  other  supports  upon  which 
rural  mail  boxes  are  erected  shall  be  of 
neat  design  and  may  be  of  wood,  metal, 
or  concrete,  of  suitable  strength  and 
dimensions,  may  be  either  round  or 
square,  plain  or  ornamental,  with  or 
without  fixed  or  movable  arm ;  and  shall 
be  painted  white.  The  use  of  effigies  as 
suports,  or  of  supports  intended  to 
represent  figures  or  mechanical  objects, 
either  grotesque  or  otherwise  is  prohibited 

This  appears  definitely  to  do  away 

with  Uncle  Sam  as  a  mailbox  holder, 
and  compel  the  patron  to  have  the  rural 
box  post  painted  white. 
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these 
features  in  the 

New  Chevrolet  Six! 


for  Economical  Transportation 


The  new  Chevrolet  Six  offers  many  improvements— every  one  of 
which  increases  its  dollar-for-dollar  value.  Check  these  improvements 
when  you  consider  the  Chevrolet  Six.  The  features  listed  below 
are  typical  of  the  numerous  advancements— affecting  every  phase  of 
the  car’s  performance,  comfort,  safety,  endurance  and  dependability. 


_  ~[fn’  Greatest 

Chevrolet 

in  Chevrolet  History 
-  at  greatly  reduced  prices! 

The  Roadster .  ^495 

The  Phaeton.. .  ^495 

The  Sport  Roadster .  ^52  5 

The  Coach .  ^565 

The  Coupe .  ^565 

The  Sport  Coupe .  '^62  5 

The  Club  Sedan .  ^62  5 

The  Sedan .  ^6  75 

The  Sedan  Delivery .  ^595 

The  Light  Delivery  Chassis  .  .  ^365 

The  1 34  Ton  Chassis .  ^520 

The  Ton 

Chassis  with  Cab .  ®625 

All  prices  /.  o.  h.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


A  great  50-horsepower  six-cylin¬ 
der  valve-in-head  motor — 
smoother,  quieter,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  power  throughout  the 
entire  speed  range. 


Non-locking  weather-proof 
brakes,  fully-enclosed  internal¬ 
expanding  type,  assure  smooth, 
positive  brake  action  under  all 
conditions. 


Stronger,  lighter  pistons — bushed 
with  high-grade  bronze  to  insure 
smoother  operation  and  longer  life 
for  both  pistons  and  piston  pins. 


New,  larger,  full-balloon  tires 
with  smaller  wheels,  improving 
roadability  and  adding  to  safety, 
comfort  and  appearance. 


A  new  enlarged  hot-spot  mani¬ 
fold  that  insures  complete  vapor¬ 
ization  of  the  fuel  —  improving 
performance  and  efficiency. 


Larger  and  stronger  rear  axle  gears 
— made  of  the  finest  nickel  steel — 
add  to  Chevrolet’s  outstanding 
durability  and  long  life. 


Two-beam  headlamps  with  foot 
control  —  permitting  courtesy  to 
approaching  cars  without  the 
danger  of  dim  lights. 


An  adjustable  driver’s  seat  in  all 
closed  models — a  turn  of  the  con¬ 
venient  regulator  and  you  have 
the  driving  position  that  suits 
you  best. 


Four  Delco  -  Lovejoy  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers  on  all  models 
eliminate  road  shocks  and  in¬ 
crease  riding  comfort. 


A  complete  new  instrument 
panel  —  including  a  new  dash 
gasoline  gauge  and  every  instru¬ 
ment  for  perfect  control  of  the  car. 


A  new  automatic  acceleration 
pump  that  provides  the  flashing 
acceleration  which  modern  traf¬ 
fic  conditions  make  necessary. 


The  new  Fisher  Body  non-glare 
windshield  —  an  additional  safety 
feature,  giving  clear  vision  at  all 
times. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.10@$0.40 

Jacks,  pair  . 75@  1.00 


MILK 

January  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210  mile  zone  $3.17 
per  100  pounds,  Class  2A,  $1.96 ;  2B, 
$2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6  cents  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4  cents  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.37%  @$0.38 


Extra,  92  score  .  .  .  . 

.37 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.33 

@ 

•36% 

Seconds  . 

@ 

.32 

Lower  grades  . 

.28 

@ 

■29% 

Ladles  . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

Packing  stock  . 

.25 

@ 

.26 

Renovated . 

.32 

@ 

.32% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

-39%  @ 

.40 

Extra . 

.39 

Firsts . 

@ 

•38% 

@ 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.30 

@ 

.36 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  fancy.. 

$0.25 

@$0.26 

Average  run  . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . 

•1T% 

EGGS 


Nearby  white,  extra  .  .  .  . $0.44% (@$0.45 


Average  extras . 

.43  %@ 

.44 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.42  %@ 

.45% 

Mixed  colors . 

.45  @ 

.47 

Gathered,  »best  . 

.43 

@ 

.44 

Fair  to"  good . 

.40  @ 

.42 

Cold  storage,  fancy  .... 

.37 

@ 

.39 

lower  grades . 

.34  @ 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

. $0.34  @$0.36 

Fair  to  good  .... 

. 27  @  .32 

Roosters  . 

. 21  @  .24 

Fowls . 

. .  .  .27 @  .34 

J lucks  . 

. 15@  .24 

Geese  . 

. 15@  .23 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs. 

. 36  @  .44 

Mixed  wts . 

. 28  @  .36 

Turkeys — Dry, 

Nearby — Toms  •  • 

Hens  . 

. 34  @  .41 

Mediums  . 

. 2S@  .33 

Old  toms  .... 

. 29  @  .33 

Old  hens  . 

. 29  @  .35 

Ducks — Maryland  . 

. 18  @  .24 

Western  . 

. 15@  .22 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

. 70 @  .75 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

. 2.00@  3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

. 25  @  .31 

Roosters  . 

. 15@  .18 

Ducks . 

.  .25 

Geese  . 

. 22  @  .27 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 17  @  .22 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

Bulls  . 

.  6.00@  9.00 

Cows  . 

.  6.00  @  8.25 

Calves,  best  . 

.  17.00@  18.00 

Common  to  good 

.  12.00  @  15.00 

Sheep . 

.  4.50  @  6.00 

Lambs  . 

.  11.00@  14.00 

Hogs  . 

.  S.00@  10.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves  prime,  lb . $0.22 @$0.23 

Good  to  choice . 18 @  .20 

Culls  . 14  @  .17 

Lambs,  head  .  6.00@12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 22.00@24.00 

Bulls  . 13.50@  16.00 

Cows  . 16.50@20.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $2.50@$5.25 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 6.00  @  6.50 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 5.25@  5.50 

150  lbs .  4.35 @  4.60 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bn.  .  .  .75 @  2.50 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 1.25@  1.65 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . . .  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Cloved  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

GRAIN 


$2 4 .00 @  $25 . 00 
22.00  @  23.00 
14.00@  21.00 
15.00@  23.00 
16.00  @  17.00 
14.00 


Wheat,  No.,  2  red  . 

No.  1  No.  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


•$i.4iy2 
.  i.45y2 
•  1.06% 
.  .56% 

.  1.03% 
.  .78 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qc . $0.19 


Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46@  .48 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60  @  .65 

Gathered  . 50@  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45@  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Apples,  doz.  . 30@  .60 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Green  peas,  lb . 30@  .35 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Southern  vegetables  in  increasing  quantities 
and  varieties  give  evidence  of  the  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing  season  and  the  replacement  of  storage  stocks 
of  many  products  by  fresli  offerings  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Florida  and  Texas.  Florida  strawber¬ 
ries  were  in  heavier  supply,  as  a  total  of  118 
cars  moved  out  of  that  State  during  the  past 
week.  A  total  of  358  cars  have  been  shipped 
from  that  section  so  far  this  season  compared 
with  18  cars  to  the  corresponding  date  of  last 
year.  The  market  held  about  steady,  with  most 
sales  ranging  from  30  to  37c  per  quart.  The 
string  bean  market  was  steady  to  firm,  with 
Florida  bushel  Refugees  bringing  ,$3.25  to  $3.75. 
Texas  bunched  beets  were  in  heavier  receipt  and 
the  market  was  slightly  weaker,  with  most  sales 
at  $3  to  $3.25  a  crate.  Street  sales  of  nearby 
offerings  brought  25  to  50c  per  %-bu.  basket. 
Italian  green  sprouting  broccoli  sold  fairly  well 
at  firm  figures.  Texas  lettuce  crates  brought 
around  $3,  while  half  size  crates  sold  at  $1.75 
to  $2.25.  Norfolk  offerings  in  bushel  baskets 
were  mostly  of  ordinary  quality  and  brought  00 
to  75c.  Most  offerings  of  Brussels  sprouts  came 
from  California,  and  drums  sold  at  $1.50  to 
$4.50.  The  quality  and  condition  varied  con¬ 
siderably,  as  the  range  in  quotations  shows. 
New  cabbage  was  in  heavier  supply  and  the 
market  was  weaker.  Florida  half-barrel  hamp¬ 
ers  brought  $1.50  to  $2.15,  while  Texas  half¬ 
barrel  hampers  of  round  stock  brought  $1.75  to 
$2.  Va.  collards  were  slow  at  $2  to  $2.50  a 
barrel.  Texas  bunched  carrots  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  of  this  commodity,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  steady  with  most  sales  being  at  $3  to 
$3.50  a  crate.  This  crate  holds  from  40  to  00 
bunches,  with  an  average  of  four  dozen.  The 
celery  market  held  about  steady,  with  best  of¬ 
ferings  slightly  stronger  at  the  close.  Cali¬ 
fornia  crates  brought  $3.25  to  $4.  while  fancy 
washed  stock  brought  up  to  $5.  For  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  Florida  expects  a  large  crop,  which 
is  estimated  to  total  2.925,000  crates,  or  about 
25  per  cent  more  than  last  year.  The  indicated 
yield  is  much  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Early 
reports  from  California  state  that  the  Spring 
crop  may  total  only  391,000  crates.  Florida 
eggplants  were  steady  at  $2.50  to  $3  a  crate. 
Chicory  and  escarole  were  about  steady.  The 
lettuce  market  was  steady  for  both  California 
and  Florida  offerings.  Crates  of  Iceberg  from 
the  former  State  sold  at  $4.75  to  $5.50,  while 
Big  Boston  from  the  latter  moved  at  $2  to 
$2.50  a  crate  of  two  dozen  heads.  Mushrooms 
were  in  liberal  supply  but  moved  fairly  well 
at  steady  figures,  with  $1  the  top  quotations 
for  the  bulk  of  sales.  The  onion  market  con¬ 
tinued  dull  with  few  changes  from  a  week  ago. 
Parsnips  and  turnips  were  slow.  Hotbed  rhu¬ 
barb  sold  fairly  well,  averaging  Gc  per  bunch, 
while  radishes  from  hotbeds  sold  at  $3  per 
crate.  The  spinach  market  was  firm,  with 
Texas  bushels  of  Savoy  bringing  $1.50  to  $1.85, 
and  Norfolk  bushel  baskets  at  $1.10  to  $1.50. 
The  sweet  potato  markets  continued  dull.  New 
Jersey  bushel  yellows  moved  fairly  well  when 
fancy,  but  ordinary  stock  from  all  sections  was 
dull  and  weak.  The  white  potato  market  was 
also  dull  with  prices  holding  to  last  week’s 
level.  Maine  Green  Mountains  in  120-lb.  sacks 
sold  at  $3.35  to  $3.50,  while  Pa.  round  whites 
were  mostly  $3.25  to  $3.50  for  120-lb.  sacks 
and  $2.90  to  $3  for  100-lb.  sacks. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $3.00@$3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10 @  .27 

Cabbage,  old,  bag  .  1.00@  1.65 

Ton  . 35.00  @40.00 

New  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . . .  1.25@  3.00 

Celery,  doz .  1.00@  1.75 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl .  7.50@  8.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50@i  2.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.75@  2.25 

Parsnips,  bu.  .  1.25@  1.75 

Peas,  bu .  3.75  @  4.25 

Peppers,  bu . 3.00 @  7.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 2.00@  3.25 

Stringbeans,  bu . 3.50@  6.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.50 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.50@$10.50 

Pea  .  7.75@  S.OO 

Red  kidney  .  8.75@  9.00 

White  kidney  . 11.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@$11.00 

Baldwins .  3.50 @  7.00 

Spy  .  3.50@  7.50 

Greening  .  3.50@  9.50 

York  Imp . 3.50@  5.50 

Pears,  Ivieffer.  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . . .  3.50@  9.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 10@  .40 


Egg  receipts  increased  considerably  during 
the  past  week  and  the  market  worked  itself 
lower.  A  total  of  26,487  cases  was  received 
compared  with  16,994  the  week  previous  and 
24.603  during  the  corresponding  week  of  1929. 
Colder  weather  in  parts  of  the  country  had  a 
strengthening  effect  on  the  market,  but  the 
chief  producing  regions  were  not  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  the  severe  weather  and  receipts  from 
both  nearby  and  the  Pacific  Coast  were  heavy 
in  all  eastern  markets.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were 
steady  with  most  sales  at  46c;  while  fresh  firsts 
were  dull  at  42%  to  43%e.  Carefully  selected 
and  candled  stock  moved  fairly  well  at  50  to 
52c,  while  carton  eggs  topped  the  market  at 
52  to  53c.  Storage  stocks  moved  slowly,  as  re¬ 
tail  stores  cut  their  prices.  Refrigerator  firsts 
sold  at  38%  to  39%e,  while  seconds  were  very 
slow  at  35  to  37c.  Holdings  of  storage  eggs  are 
fast  approaching  the  time  for  renewal  of  sup¬ 
plies  as  stocks  are  diminishing.  On  Jan  20, 
there  were  only  5,523  cases  in  storage  on  the 
Philadelphia  market,  compared  with  15,162  cases 
at  the  same  date  last  season. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  more  active,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days  and  the  market  was  high¬ 
er.  Small-size  birds  were  in  demand,  and  col¬ 
ored  stock  sold  at  32  to  33c.  Leghorns  were 
also  in  better  demand  and  most  sales  were  made 
at  28  to  29c.  Chickens  moved  well  if  soft- 
meated  and  small  sized.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks  brought  28  to  29c,  while  mixed  colors 
were  slow  at.  27  to  28c.  Broilers  were  slow, 
while  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  in  lighter  sup¬ 
ply  were  slightly  firmer  than  a  week  ago. 

Receipts  of  dressed  fowls  were  light  and 
the  market  dull,  with  prices  holding  barely 
steady.  Most  of  the  offerings  of  chickens  were 
staggy  and  such  moved  slowly.  Fancy  soft- 
meated  barrel-packed  roasters  sold  at  35  to  36c. 
Turkeys  were  scarce  and  firm.  Ducks  and 
geese  in  moderate  demand  at  20  to  23c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fine  quality  hay  moved  satisfactorily  during 
the  past  week  and  the  market  was  firm.  No. 


2  Timothy  sold  at  $19  to  $20  a  ton,  while  No. 
1  Timothy  clover  mixed  brought  $18.50  to 
$19.50.  Straw  was  in  light  supply  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  steady.  Trading  was  only  moderate 
and  prices  held  to  last  week’s  quotations. 
Straight  rye  straw  brought  $15  to  $16.50  a  ton, 
while  wheat  was  $13  to  $13.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

A  moderate  demand  has  been  noted  on  most 
produce  offered  on  the  Boston  market  during  the 
past  week.  Onions  and  potatoes  have  ruled 
barely  steady.  The  wool  market  has  been  in¬ 
active  with  most  price  changes  downward. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Various  varieties  ordinary,  50c  to 
$1.  Baldwins  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.50.  Large 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.50;  few  higher.  McIntosh  ordi¬ 
nary,  $2  to  $3;  large  fancy  mostly  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  few  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy  Sta.vmans. 
$2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  II.  Baldwins, 
$3  to  $5;  few  higher  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Texas,  crts..  bclid.,  few  sales,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native,  few  sales,  mostlv  60  to  85c  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  100-lb.  sack. 
Native  Savoy,  $1.50  to  $3  bbl.  Texas  white,  $3 
to  $3.25  bbl.  crt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75e  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
washed,  cut  off.  few  sales  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 
Calif.,  small  crts.,  behd.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  -bbl.  crts.,  Howes  best,  $4 
to  $5. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  mostly  $3  to 
$5  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  washed,  few 
sales,  $3  to  $3.50.  Calif.,  crts.,  $3  to  $5.50. 
Fla.,  3  to  4  doz.,  $2.75  to  $3  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  li.h.,  50  to  60  cukes,  $12  to  $16  std.  bu. 
box.  Fla.,  h.h..  $2.50  to  $2.75  doz. 

Lettuce.  - —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $4  to  $5.50.  Ariz.,  crts.,  $3.75 
to  $5. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass..  N.  Y.,  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  75c  to  $1.10. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bag  No. 
1  Mass,  yellow,  $1.90  to  $2.10.  N.  Y.  and 
Mich.,  best  mostly  $2  to  $2.25.  Spanish.  % 
case,  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,'  100-lb.  bags,  $2.75  to  $2.85.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $3.10. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  li.h.,  $2  to  $3  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Texas,  best,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  poorer,  lower 
bu.  bskt.  Va.  Savoy,  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  li.h.,  ord..  mostly  20  to  35c  lb.  Ohio 
h.h.  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  8-lb.  bskt.  Cuba,  6  bskt. 
crt.,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern,  $17.50  to 
$21.50.  Clover  mixed.  $20.50  to  $21.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras. 
37c;  firsts,  33%  to  36c;  seconds.  31%  to  33c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries 
brown  extras.  48c;  white  extras,  47c;  fresh 
eastern,  46c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  27 
to  28c:  fresh,  22%  to  24%e;  western  twins 
held,  27  to  28c;  fresh.  22%  to  24c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75 
to  $8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red  kidney,  $9.75  to 
$10  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet;  demand  slow,  mostly  on 
finer  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  34  to  35c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing,  38  to 
39c;  clothing,  32  to  33c:  %  blood,  combing,  39 
to  40c;  clothing,  37  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing, 
39  to  40e;  clothing,  36  to  37c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  82  to 
84c;  clothing,  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing,  79 
to  82c;  clothing,  71  to  75c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  72  to  77c;  clothing,  68  to  73c;  %  blood, 
combing,  67  to  79c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  Terr, 
fine,  combing,  79  to  82c;  clothing,  70  to  73c; 
%  blood,  combing,  75  to  78c;  clothing,  72  to 
75c;  %  blood,  combing,  75  to  78c;  clothing. 
73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing,  69  to  72c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  62  to  67c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal;  market  50  to 
75c  lower;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.50 
to  $10.75. 

Cattle.- — Supply  of  butcher  cows  and  bulls 
about  normal;  vealers  rather  light;  market  bare¬ 
ly  steady  on  butcher  cattle  with  some  sales 
lower  grades  fully  25c  lower;  vealers  steady; 
few  prime  $15  to  $16;  demand  only  fair  for 
cattle,  good  for  vealers. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8.  Low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $7  to  $8. 

Vealers, — Medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14.  Cull 
and  c-ommon,  $7.50  to  $10. 

Sheep. — Supply  of  lambs  very  light;  market 
fully  50c  higher;  demand  active.  Not  enough 
sheep  offered. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $13 
to  $16;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $10  to 
$12.50. 

Milk  Cows — Supply  barely  normal;  market 
fully  steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  fairly 
active.  Choice,  head,  $225  to  $245;  good.  $180 
to  $225;  medium,  $120  to  $160;  common,  $90  to 
$120. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Good  Winter  weather  has.  held  prices  of  most 
produce  firm,  though  butter  has  shown  a  de¬ 
cline. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery,  prints,  39  to  40c;  tubs,  37  to  38c; 
firsts,  35  to  36c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  25  to  26c; 
brick,  26  to  27c;  old  daisies,  brick,  Swiss,  30c; 
limburger,  33c.  Eggs,  steady;  fancy  grades, 
49  1o  50c;  grade  A,  44  to  47c;  grade  B,  42c; 
grade  C,  40c:  pullets,  36  to  38c;  nearby  at 
mark,  40  to  44c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24 
to  33c;  chickens,  28  to  37c;  old  roosters,  21  to 
26c;  turkeys,  35  to  39c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  23  to  29c;  springers,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  29 
to  24c;  geese,  17  to  18c;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Bald¬ 
win.  75c  to  $2;  King,  $1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  Greening,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Delicious, 
$2.75  to  $3;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu..  60c  to  $1.60;  150-lb. 
sack,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to 
$14;  sweet,  Del.,  crate,  $1.70  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$8;  medium,  $8.25;  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow, 
$11;  white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to 
$2.10;  Spanish,  erate,  $2.15  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor,  lug,  $2 
to  $2.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $7;  Fla., 
$5.50  to  $6.50;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $1.75  to  $4.50; 
strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  38  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.  hamper, 
$6.25  to  $6.50;  green,  $2  to  $3.25;  beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crts.,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu., 
60c  to  $1.15;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crts.,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  celery,  doz., 


$1  to  $1.10;  cucumbers,  Cuba,  6-doz.  crt.,  $7; 
eggplant.  Cuba,  bu.  crt.,  $4  to  $5;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $12;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  lettuce. 
Cal.,  crt.,  $3.75  to  $5.30;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  peas,  Mex.  crt., 
$5;  peppers,  Fla.,  crt.,  $5  to  $6;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  50c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  50c  to 
$1.15;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75; 
squash,  lb.,  4%  to  5c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt., 
$2.25  to  $3.50;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  water¬ 
cress,  bch.,  3  to  5c. 

Sweets.- — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$5;  dark,  $3;  maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17; 
clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11.50; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $30.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30.50;  red-dog,  $36;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $38.75;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $54;  hominy,  $36.30;  gluten,  $42.15;  oat- 
feed,  $14.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4; 
Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14;  clover, 
$13.50  to  $15.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Steers,  800  lbs.  up,  medium  . $11.75(5)13.25 

Common  .  9.00@11.75 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  .  11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.30(6)11  30 

Cows,  good  .  9.00(6)  9.75 

Common  and  medium  .  6.75(6)  9.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters.  ......  4.50(6)  6.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  0.50(610.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00(5)  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch _  11.50(6)17.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@11.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 17.00(61 8;50 

Medium  .  13.50@17.00 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00@13.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  ,$9.75@10.25 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. . .  10.15@10.60 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch . 10.50(6)10.60 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.25(6)10. 00 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.75@10.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  8  60 


SHEEP 


Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  eh . $13.75@14.10 

92  down,  medium  . 12.00@13.75 

All  wts.,  common . 10. 50(6)12.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  S.50@ll.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  5.75(6)  7.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  5.25@  6  75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  3.00@  5Y5 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


man,  $4.40  to  $4.50;  bu.,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  No  1 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $2;  2%-in.  Kings.  $2 
to  $2.13;  2%-in.  Hubbardstons,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
2%-in.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  unclassified,  2%-in. 

Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1  50- 
2%-in.  Kings,  $1.50;  W.  Va.,  and  Va.,  U.  s! 
No.  1,  2%-in.  Staymans,  $1.75  to  $2;  U  S. 
Commercials,  2%-in.  Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
unclassified,  2%-in.  Rome  Beauties,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  Idaho  combination,  extra  fancy  and  fancy 
C  grade  Rome  Beauties,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Delicious, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  N.  Y.  Danish  Seed, 
bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3;  Va.  Savoy,  1%-bu.  hprs.,  $1.35; 
carrots,  N?  Y.,  bu.  washed,  $1:  kale,  Va.,  bu., 
60  to  75c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10 
to  $1.15;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best,  90e 
to  $1;  poorer,  75c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  150-lb 

sacks,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  $4.35;  Mich  whites,  $4.35; 
Wis.  whites,  $4.25;  120-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Gr. 

Mts..  $3.60  to  $3.65;  Pa.  whites,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
sweet  potatoes,  No.  1  Del.,  bu.  liprs.,  yellow 
best,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  few,  $1.65;  poorer,  low 
as  oOc;  turnips,  N.  Y.  and  Ill.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $19  to  $19.50;  No.  1.  $20 
to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $18;  No.  3,  $15  to 
$16;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $18.50  to  $19.50;  No. 
2,  $16  to  $17:  No.  1  clover,  $19  to  $19.50;  No. 
2,  $16  to  $17;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $13  to  $13.50; 
No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  1  wheat,  $13  to  $13.50; 
No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  1  rye,  $13  to  $13.50; 
No.  2,  $12.50  to  $13. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  42  to 
44c;  browns,  40  to  43e;  current  receipts,  38  to 
40c;  pullet  eggs,  35  to  40c  doz.  Poult  rv.— 
Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  43c;  hog-dressed, 
38c  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  31c • 
Leghorns,  22  to  24c;  roosters,  17  to  19c;  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  24  to  25c;  Leghorns,  19  to  22c; 
ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  24e  lb.;  common 
pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz., 
65c  to  -$1 ;  red,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bskt., 
50  to  60c;  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  60 
to  90c;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c;  chard, 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  let¬ 
tuce.  li.h.,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  h.h.,  crate, 
$1.25;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  bskt.,  40 
to  50c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips, 
bskt.,  75  to  90c;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to 
35c;  turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  OOc  to  $1 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25;  Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  King,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.75;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  Russets,  bskt.,  50  to 
OOc. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
chickens,  lb.,  26  to  28e;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30 
to  32c;  light,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  roosters,  lb.,  25 
to  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases.  42 
to  45c;  grade  A,  41c;  grade  B,  40c;  pullets,  doz., 
37  to  39e;  small  lots,  doz.,  40  to  45c;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  38  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45 
to  50c. 

Honey. — Strained  honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c; 
qt.  jars,  60  to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail.  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey, 
24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4. 

Shipped-in  Produce. — Bananas,  9-hand  bch., 
$3.50  tb  $4;  8-hand  bch.,  $2.50  to  $3. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.- — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Jersey  herds,  qt.,  10c; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $200  to  $300; 
grade,  $100  to  $150;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100 
lbs.,  $12  to  $14;  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10; 
veal  calves,  milk-fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20;  good 
to  prime,  $12  to  $16;  port.,  local  market,  heavy, 
100  lbs.,  $12  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  33  to  36c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  45  to  48c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  13  to  14e;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and 
rolls,  lb.,  43  to  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  40  to 
42c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  29  to  35c;  cottage, 
lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  55  to 
60c:  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  42c;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  48  to  50c;  ducklings,  lb-i  40c; 
capons,  lb.,  60  to  65e;  turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
pork  loins,  10  to  12  lbs.,  lb.,  23  to  25c;  shoul¬ 
ders,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  apples,  eating,  fancy,  lb., 
10c;  cooking,  lb.,  5c;  parsnips,  fresh,  lb.,  8c; 
honey,  extracted,  u-lb,  pails,  $1;  honey  cap.  25 
to  35c.  F.  A.  G. 
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Buick  Value  Is  Supreme  In  Rural  America 


The  new  Buick  is  winning  from  35  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  fifteen  makes  of 

cars  in  its  price  class 


Throughout  the  farming  centers  of 
America,  from  one  coast  to  the  other, 
Buick  has  been  the  leading  fine-car 
for  many  years.  But  never  in  Buick 
history  has  there  been  a  Buick  that  has 
equalled  the  popularity  of  the  splen¬ 
did  new  models  for  1930.  In  every 
state  in  the  Union,  month  after  month, 
the  new  Buick  has  won  from  35  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the 
fifteen  makes  of  cars  in  its  price  class. 

With  the  motorists  of  America  driv¬ 
ing  700,000  more  Buicks  than  any 
other  car  in  Buick’s  field  —  public 
preference  for  Buick  is  apparent  to 
everyone.  In  Buick’s  long  history  of 
success  there  never  has  been  a  Buick 
more  worthy.  In  every  element  of 
performance,  appearance,  stamina 
and  reliability  the  great  Buick  for 
1930  is  showing  marked  superiority 
over  the  entire  fine-car  field.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  high  points 
that  indicate  Buick  value: 

The  great  new  Buick  Valve-in-Head 
engine-developing  8OV2  horse¬ 
power  in  the  118-inch  series  and  99 
horsepower  in  the  124-  and  132-inch 
series,  delivering  the  ultimate  in 
fine  performance,  with  improved 
economy. 

Buick ’s  beautiful,  new,  long,  low- 
swung  Bodies  by  Fisher,  perfectly 


finished  and  appointed,  including 
such  significant  advancements  as 
waterproof,  wearproof,  dustproof 
upholstery;  new  Non-Glare  Wind¬ 
shield;  adjustable  front  seat  and 
adjustable  steering  column.  Buick’s 
new  Controlled  Servo  Enclosed 
Mechanical  Brakes;  new  frictionless 
steering  gear  and  new  Road  Shock 
Eliminator;  new,  longer  rear  springs 


with  Lovejoy  Duodraulic  Shock 
Absorbers;  and  many  other  advanced 
features. 

Nowhere  in  the  fine-car  field  can  you 
duplicate  Buick  worth.  In  the  closest 
feature-by-feature  comparison,  in  the 
most  careful  measure  of  dollar-for- 
dollar  value,  vou  will  find  that  the 
new  Buick  has  won  its  leadership  on 
sheer  merit. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


Canadian  Factories 
McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


Division  of  General  Motors 
Corporation 


Builders  of 

Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


The  nearest  Buick-Marquette  dealer  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  show  you  why  Buick  is  the 
overwhelming  fine-car  choice  of  the  American  countryside.  Call  on  him  and  drive  the  new 
Buick.  Discover  for  yourself  the  outstanding  values  in  these  splendid  cars.  And  remember  .  .  . 
you  can  buy  a  Buick  on  special  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms,  offered  to  farm  buyers  with  payments  at 
convenient  intervals  during  the  year. 


5  passenger  $ 
4-door  Sedan 

f.  0.  b.  factory 


1330 


'One,  Ofew 


The  new  Buicks  are  offered  in  three  new  series  and 
three  new  wheelbases,  with  15  body  types  priced  from  $1260 
to  $ 2070,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  The  new  Marquette  is  offered 
in  six  body  types  priced  from  $990  to  $1060,  f.  o.  b.  factory 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT..  .  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Apple  Trees  § 
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will  pay  you  a  better  profit  if  you  feed  them  with  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  Makes  larger  yield  the  year  it  is  applied.  Cuts  down 
loss  from  "June  drop.”  Stimulates  spur  growth  which  means 
more  fruit  buds  the  next  year.  Keeps  trees  healthy  and  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease. 

WHEAT  FIEEIIS 

will  pay  you  a  better  profit  if  you  fertilize  them  with  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Yield  is  often  increased  15  or  more  bushels 
per  acre . . .  Better  wheat,  too,  at  lower  cost  per  bushel.  Makes 
it  grow  quickly.  Encourages  stooling  and  adds  to  the  protein 
content  of  the  grain. 

FREE  Fertilizer  Rook 

Our  new  64-page  book,  "How  to  Fertilize  Your  Crops”  is  just 
off  the  press.  Free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1,  or  tear  out  this  ad 
and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin, 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  20-D 
1830-1930— An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


AGR1  PAX 

KILLS  INSECTS-/>/?f.570/ 


Controls  Japanese  Beetles,  Bean  Be(S* 
y  ties,  Rose  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips,  Mealy 
Bug,  Dahlia  and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Rea 
Spider,  Squash  Bugs,  and  many  other  insects 
and  worms. 

Non-poisonous.  Safe  where  there  are  children 
and  pet  animals.  No  objectionable  odor.  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Dilutes  greatly.  Test  it!  Send  10  cts. 
for  trial  can.  postpaid,  or  send  for  literature. 

PULV0-PAX  for  dusting  is  AGRI-PAX  in 
dry  form.  KILRUST  for  rust  on  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Antirrhinums. 

MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc.,  Dept.  E.  Belleville,  N.  J. 


ION 


iA  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Alumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


»  THE  OtPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trad-e-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  BOX  3,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


$  mmr 

■  Scalecide  is  celebrating  its 
U  25th  anniversary  by  “cut- 
ting  a  melon”  in  the  form 
of  a  big  price  reduction.  Now  you 
can  buy  this  quality  dormant  spray  at 
the  lowest  prices  since  1917 — and  freight  paid 
east  of  the  Miss.  River.  At  such  low  prices  you 
can’t  afford  to  do  without  Scalecide.  Alone,  it 
controls  every  pest  controlled  by  any  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  dormant  sprays.  And 
it  is  so  simple  and  pleasant  to  use.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  "Successful  Spray  Program.” 

Please  address  Dept.  16, 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  NewYork. 


to  6  per  fib/.  SAVING 

on  last  years prices  of 


Tremendous  price  redact¬ 
ion  makes  the  cost  so  low 
that  you  are  duty-bound 
to  use  scalecide  this  year 


Hotbeds  and  Cold  Frames 

The  following  clear  directions  for  the 
construction  and  management  of  hotbeds 
and  cold-frames  are  taken  from  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1171,  entitled  “Growing  An¬ 
nual  Flowering  Plants.”  This  bulletin 
is  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  price  15  cents. 

In  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  time  of  sowing  seed  requiring  the 
higher  temperatures  for  germination  can 
be  advanced  from  May  1,  the  normal  date 
of  sowing  in  the  open,  to  March  1,  a  gain 
of  two  months.  Seed  sown  in  a  gentle 
hotbed  at  this  date  will  give  plants  which, 
if  properly  handled,  will  forward  the  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom  two  weeks  or  more.  Hot¬ 
beds  are  usually  constructed  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  following  ways : 

Temporary  Hotbeds.  —  A  temporary 
hotbed  may  be  made  by  using  ferment¬ 
ing  stable  manure  from  grain-fed  horses, 
preferably  that  with  a  small  quantity  of 
straw  or  litter  in  it.  The  manure  should 
be  placed  in  a  broad,  flat  heap  and  thor¬ 
oughly  compacted  by  tramping.  A  heap 

8  or  9  ft.  wide  and  any  multiple  of  3  ft. 
in  length,  with  the  manure  14  to  16  in. 
deep,  will  give  sufficient  heat  for  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City  and  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  Farther  north,  the  heap 
should  be  made  deeper  and  broader.  Upon 
the  surface  of  the  manure  heap  a  frame 
will  afford  ample  space  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  within.  The  back 
board  of  this  frame  is  usually  12  in.  wide 
and  the  front  8  in.,  and  the  two  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  tapered  board  12  in.  wide 
at  one  end,  8  in.  wide  at  the  other,  and  6 
ft.  in  length.  The  back  and  front  of  the 
frame  are  made  in  multiples  of  3  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  inch  added  for  each  di¬ 
vision  space  between  sa^h,  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  use  of  a  T-shaped  piece 
let  into  the  frame  to  stiffen  it  and  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  sash.  If  severe  weath¬ 
er  is  likely  to  occur  during  the  time  the 
hotbed  is  in  use,  the  frame  should  be 
banked  with  manure  to  give  additional 
heat  and  protection.  After  placing  the 
frame  upon  the  manure  heap,  about  3  in. 
of  good  garden  loam  should  be  scattered 
uniformly  over  the  area  inclosed  by  the 
frame.  Place  the  sash  in  position  imme¬ 
diately  and  allow  the  bed  to  heat  up.  Do 
not  plant  any  seed  in  the  bed  until  the 
temperature  begins  to  subside,  which  will 
be  in  about  three  days  after  the  sash  are 
put  in  place.  When  the  temperature  has 
fallen  to  85  or  90  degrees  planting  may 
be  safely  begun. 

Permanent  Hotbeds.  —  A  permanent 
hotbed  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
heated  with  fermenting  manure  or  by 
radiating  pipes  from  t'he  dwelling  or 
greenhouse  heating  plant.  For  a  perma¬ 
nent  bed,  in  which  manure  is  to  supply 
the  heat,  a  pit  2  to  2Y2  ft.  is  depth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latitude  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done,  should  be  provided.  The 
sides  and  ends  may  be  supported  by  a 
lining  of  planks  held  in  place  by  posts 
4  ft.  apart,  or,  better  still,  a  brick  wall 

9  in.  thick  may  be  used.  In  either  case 
the  pit  lining  should  come  flush  with  or 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  site 
for  the  pit  should  be  on  naturally  well- 
drained  land,  and  a  tile  drain  from  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  prevent  water  from  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  the  pit  and  stopping  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  manure  during  the  period 
the  hotbed  is  in  use. 

Standard  hotbed  sash  are  3x6  ft.  in 
size,  and  the  interior  crosspieces  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  sash  are  1  in.  wide.  The  pit, 
therefore,  should  be  some  multiple  of  3 
ft.  1  in.  in  length  less  1  in.,  and  the 
width  should  be  the  same  as  the  length 
of  the  sash — 6  ft.  The  plank  frame  or 
brickwork  of  the  pit  may  be  exterfded 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  allow  for  placing  the  sash  imme¬ 
diately  upon  these  permanent  structures, 
or  a  frame  such  as  is  described  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  construction  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  hotbed  may  be  used.  In  the  Fall 
the  pit  should  be  filled  with  leaves  or 
straw  and  covered  with  loose  boards  or 
shutters  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  filled 
with  snow  and  ice  in  the  North,  so  that 
it  may  be  ready  for  use  early  in  March 
there,  or  in  January  or  Febnxary  farther 
south. 

Sash. — Hotbed  sash  should  be  con¬ 
structed  of  white  pine,  cypress,  or  red¬ 
wood,  and  the  sash  bars  should  run  in  one 
direction  only  and  that  lengthwise  of  the 
sash.  The  bars  may  be  braced  through 
the  middle  by  a  transverse  bar  placed 
through  the  long  bars  below  the  plane 
occupied  by  the  glass.  The  two  ends  of 
the  sash  should  be  made  of  sound  timber 
3  in.  wide  at  the  top  and  4  in.  wide  at 
the  bottom  end,  mortised  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  sash  bars  and  with  a  tenon 
at  the  ends  to  pass  through  the  side 
pieces,  which  should  be  2 y2  in.  wide. 

Glazing.— Placing  the  glass  in  the  sash 
is  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
in  the  construction  of  a  hotbed  and  is 
also  a  factor  that  largely  determines  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  bed.  The  glass 
should  be  bedded  in  putty,  i.e.,  the  rab¬ 
bet  in  the  sash  bar  that  is  made  to  carry 
the  glass  should  be  filled  with  soft  putty, 
and  the  glass,  crowning  side  up,  pressed 
firmly  into  the  bed  of  putty  and  securely 
fastened  with  shoe  nails  or  wire  brads. 
Glazing  points  are  not  sufficiently  secure. 
The  first  glass  to  be  placed  in  any  frame 
is  a  bottom  light,  i.e.,  the  pane  nearest 
to  the  front  or  lowest  side  of  the  hotbed 
when  the  sash  is  in  place.  The  next  light 
should  be  bedded  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  and  so  placed  as  to  lap  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  over  the  top 


At  Last! 
a 


Fastest, 

cheapest,  easiest  way  to  clear  land 
Hercules  New  Tractor-Drive 
Stump  Puller  fits  all  Tractors 
easily  as  plow — no  belts,  sprockets 
or  drive  chains.  Complete  outfit 
light  and  compact. 

One  man  operates  both  puller 
and  tractor  from  seat.  Stumps 
come  out  in  a  jiffy.  No  driving 
over  pull  rope.  New  MULTI¬ 
POWER  Automatic  Clutch — 
works  automatically  on  both  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse  action — cuts 
costs  on  clearing,  and  doubles  prof¬ 
its  in  doing  same  work  for  others. 


10%  Down 
Easy  Terms 
Easy  Terms  on 
Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments.  3  Year 
Guarantee  on  all 
Castings.  Also 
Hand  and  Horse 
Power  Stump 
Pullers— the  fast¬ 
est  for  30  Years. 


Yy«]*a  Let  us  show  you  the  money-sav- 
”  i  ng,  money-making  facts.  Wri  te  to¬ 

day  for  Big  FREE  Book  and  full  particulars. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2530  29th  Street  -  Centerville,  Iowa 


Run  My  Oil 
‘  Agency 

1U,  Split  the 
ProfitsmttiYm 

*1  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am- 
f  bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 
„  my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 
I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every¬ 
thing  that’s  needed  to  do  a  bis  business  and  DIVIDE 
THE  PROFITS  SO-SO  EVERY  WEEK.  I  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis.  “ 


Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery  of  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share 
in  one  week. You  too  can  make  big  money.  No  Investment 
or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  Furnish 
even  thing  free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long 
credit  terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen- 
Pe-Go  Super-Refined  Motor  Oils,  Columbia  Quality 
Paints  and  Roofing.  We  deliver  from  nearby  ware¬ 
house  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

Writa  Anittlr  I*’8  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
Willie  yUlCK  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  ail  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 

P.  T.  Webster,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  gS&SSS:  Si? & 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Make  aTractorof  Your  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  111. 


THOLT  CAPITAL 


I  START 
FARMERS  IN 
THE  GROCERY 
BUSINESS 


How  would  you  like  to  earn  a  good  income  which 
increases  steadily  this  year,  next  year  and  as  long 
as  you  want  it?  That’s  my  proposition  to  honest, 
industrious  men.  Merchandise  comes  to  you  on 
credit;  you  can,  if  you  wish,  sell  to  friends  and 
customers  the  same  way.  You  need  no  experience 
— I  instruct  and  help  you.  This  is  a  special  offer  to 
Farmers  and  those  who  know  farm  life.  Write  at 
once  and  ask  for  "no-investment”  application 
blank.  Addresss  McCONNON  &  COMPANY.  Desk 
E-8202,  Winona,  Minnesota. 


WHEELS 
Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 
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Turn  Idle  Acres 
Into  Profit  with— 


Bush  &  Bog  Plow 


Put  your  brush  land,  cutover  timber  land,  hard  baked 
pastures,  drained  bogs  and  swamps  under  profitable 
cultivation  with  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Junior  Bush  A 
Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

This  implement  was  designed  especially  for  such 
work — work  that  would  soon  wreck  ordinary  tillage 
tools. 

It’s  just  the  implement  for  any  kind  of  heavy  disk- 
i  °,r  l)lov''>ng  jobs — great  for  corn  stubble,  heavy  or¬ 
chard  sod  and  for  turning  under  cover  crops. 

It’s  fitted  with  extra  heavy  big  disks,  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp. 

Forged  disks  found  only  on  genuine  “Cutaway” 
tools — won’t  crack,  break  or  chip.  They’re  uncondl* 
tlonally  guaranteed  for  3  years. 

Bush  &  Bog  Jr.  has  steel  frame.  Constructed  so  2 
good  horses  pull  it  easily  (also  furnished  with  tractor 
hitch  at  no  extra  cost.) 

The  Clark  “Cutaway"  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  is  also 
made  in  larger  sizes  for  4  horses  and  tractors. 

FBEE — Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells 
more  about  the  Junior  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow 
and  describes  22  types  and  101  sizes  of  disk  tillage 
tools.  Valuable  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,” 
also  sent  FREE  with  catalog. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

53  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn, 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 

i 

Name  . . . . 

Address  . 


SHAWtractor 

Pays  for  Itself! 


1 0-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Now  you  can  try  the  SH  AW 
at  our  risk.  Use  it  10  days 
on  your  own  work.  Write 
for  full  details  of  New  Trial 
Plan  and  Low  Factory  Price. 

r  The  SHAW  pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Light,  sturdy,  easy  to  run. 
Does  the  work  of  6  men.  Economical 
—coats  but  3  cents  an  hour  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Compact,  narrow  built.  Several 
models  —  walking  or  riding  types. 
Gauge  wheel.  Patented  tool  control. 
Our  guarantee  protects  you. 

2  Books  Free— 

and  SHAW  Catalog.  Both  filled 
with  interesting  pictures  and  valua¬ 
ble  information.  Postal  brings  both. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Company 

,  Qlv,  RY2 


Handy 
Reverse 
Gear— 

SHAW  Tractors 
can  ba  equipped 
with  a  reverse. 
Fine  for  plowing: 
among:  roots, 
rocks,  etc.  Two 
speeds  forward. 
Worlds  of  power 

WRITE 

TODAY! 


Need  Never 
Be  Idle S 

The  SHAW  plows, 
cultivates,  seeds, 
mows— does  every 
farm  and  garden 
power  iob.  Runs 
feed  mills,  genera¬ 
tors,  other  belt  ma  • 
chinery , 


WANTED  once! 

More  good  men  to  help  introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Rawleigh’s  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On_  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  and 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
Capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first  j 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands  ■ 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
You  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh.  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,'  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  write 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT,  6-40  R53R,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

MTJCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


edge  of  the  one  first  placed,  like  shingles 
on  a  roof.  Brads  should  be  driven  be¬ 
low  the  lower  corners  of  the  second  pane 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down 
over  the  under  one.  The  same  method  of 
procedure  should  be  continued  until  the 
frame  is  filled  with  glass. 

While  a  frame  with  two  courses  of 
glass  will  admit  a  little  more  light  than 
one  with  three,  the  breakage  is  somewhat 
less  with  small  glass  and  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairing  correspondingly  less,  and  for  these 
reasons  the  three-course  frame  is  more 
desirable.  Nowadays  many  liot-bed  sash 
are  made  with  a  groove  or  slot  into  which 
the  glass  may  be  slipped  and  fastened  at 
the  bottom  by  brads  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping  out.  Grooved  sash  have 
the  commendable  feature  of  being  cheaply 
and  quickly  glazed,  but  as  the  glass  can¬ 
not  be  lapped  and  as  no  putty  is  used,  the 
sash  are  not  water  tight  and  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  as  good  protection  from  the  wind  as 
those  in  which  the  glass  is  bedded  in 
putty. 

Care  of  a  Hotbed. — In  the  North,  be¬ 
sides  the  glazed  sash,  board  shutters, 
straw  mats,  or  mats  of  burlap  or  carpet 
will  be  needed  as  an  additional  protection 
during  cold  nights.  On  bright  days,  even 
when  the  temperature  outside  is  near  the 
freezing  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lift 
the  sash  a  little  at  the  high  side  of  the 
frame  to  allow  the  hot  air  to  escape  and 
prevent  injury  to  the  young  plants. 

Watering. — Hotbeds  should  be  watered 
in  the  morning  only,  and  then  only  on 
bright  days.  Watering  at  night  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  the  operation  necessitates  the 
lifting  of  the  sash  and  the  loss  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  heated  air,  and  the  water  itself 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  so  that 
in  cold  weather  there  is  greatly  increased 
danger  to  the  plants  from  frost.  Then, 
too,  the  excessive  moisture  resulting  from 
dampening  the  leaves  and  confining  them 
during  the  night  provides  congenial  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  development  of  mildew 
and  damping-off  fungi. 

Cold-frames  are  devices  intended  to 
protect  plants  from  cold,  without  forcing 
them  into  growth.  They  differ  from  hot¬ 
beds  in  that  no  artificial  means  of  heat¬ 
ing  are  employed.  The  cold-frame  in  its 
simplest  form  consists  of  a  frame  con¬ 
structed  like  the  one  described  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  hotbeds.  When  complete,  the 
frame  is  placed  upon  a  sheltered,  well- 
drained  piece  of  ground  convenient  to 
some  main  line  of  traffic  between  the 
house  and  some  other  important  and  fre¬ 
quently  visited  portion  of  the  grounds. 
The  frame,  as  above  stated,  is  made  to 
carry  hotbed  sash.  The  glass  allows  the 
sun  during  bright  days  to  temper  the  air 
of  the  frames,  so  that  by  properly  cover¬ 
ing  them  at  night  with  shutters,  straw,  or 
jute  mats  the  heat  can  be  retained  and 
the  plants  within  safely  carried  through 
severe  weather.  The  frames  may  be 
banked  with  earth  as  an  added  precau¬ 
tion  against  cold. 

The  chief  Winter  use  of  a  cold-frame  is 
to  retain  plants  in  a  healthy  condition 
without  adding  to  their  growth,  while  in 
Spring  it  is  to  protect  from  occasional 
cold  weather  before  time  for  planting 
out.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
temperature  of  the  frame  be  at  all  times 
such  that  it  will  not  induce  rapid  growth, 
the  chief  factor  in  successful  management 
being  proper  ventilation. 

During  bright,  sunny  weather  the  sash 
should  be  lifted  sufficiently  to  admit  out¬ 
side  air  in  order  to  preserve  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  about  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that  dur¬ 
ing  bright  days  even  in  midwinter  the 
sash  will  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
frame  for  a  few  hours  at  midday  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  a  sufficiently  low 'tempera¬ 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  care  should 
be  exercised  in  ventilation  and  watering 
so  as  not  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  frame  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  such 
treatment  is  liable  to  lead  to  frost  injury. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  only  the  har¬ 
diest  plants  can  safely  be  carried  over 
Winter  in  a  cold-frame.  Many  of  the 
plants  that  are  grown  as  annuals  will, 
with  protection,  become  perennials,  or 
can  be  made  to  give  a  much  longer  period 
of  bloom  if  sown  in  the  Fall  and  carried 
over  Winter  in  a  cold-frame. 

Pits. — The  pit  is  a  more  elaborate  and 
efficient  cold-frame  which,  as  its  name 
indicates,  consists  of  an  excavation.  This 
excavation  may  be  from  2  to  4  ft.  in 
depth,  with  sides  protected  by  plank  or 
brick  walls,  upon  which  a  frame  similar 
to  the  one  described  for  the  cold-frame 
is  placed  and  covered  with  sash.  The 
pit  has  some  advantages  over  the  cold- 
frame,  as  for  instance,  for  storing  some 
of  the  hardier  flowering  plants  that  re¬ 
quire  more  protection  than  that  afforded 
by  an  ordinary  cold-frame.  Plants  in 
a  pit  are  protected  by  the  wai’mth  of  the 
soil.  In  latitudes  where  the  soil  does  not 
freeze  to  a  depth  of  more  than  10  to  15 
in.  the  pit  will  be  found  of  greatest  use. 
Seedling  plants  may  be  held  over  Winter 
in  trays  or  flats  in  pits  as  safely  as  in 
frames. 

The  same  precautions  in  regard  to  ven¬ 
tilation.  covering,  and  watering  must  be 
observed  in  the  care  of  a  pit  as  in  the 
case  of  a  cold-frame. 


A  Big  Baldwin 

Inspector  J.  A.  Thomson,  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  found  in  the  S.  J.  T.  Bush 
packing-house  in  Morton,  Monroe  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1929,  a  Baldwin  apple  weighing  21 
ounces.  It  was  1414  in*  in  circumference 
and  414  in.  in  diameter.  Mr.  Thompson 
would  like  to  know  of  any  larger  Baldwin. 


“Whata  yeh  mean — hep  to  m’self?” 


“Why,  man,  aren’t  you  wise  yet  that  I  got  as  much 
fertilizer  on  my  wagon  as  you  got  on  yours?” 

“How  come  ?  I  got  four  times  as  much  on  my 
load  as  you  got.” 

“Sure,  you  got  four  times  the  load.  I’m  not  talkin' 
about  load.  I’m  talkin’  about  fertilizer!  ” 

And,  in  a  nut  shell,  that  is  the  story  of  Nitro- 
phoska.  One  ton  contains  as  much  plant-food  as 
four  tons  of  the  old  low-analysis  goods.  The  user 
of  Nitrophoska  pays  freight  on  one  ton  instead  of 
four.  He  handles  one  ton  instead  of  four.  And, 
not  only  does  he  save  freight  and  handling,  he 
pays  less  per  unit  of  actual  plant-food.  Nitro¬ 
phoska  (15%  Nitrogen — 30%  Phosphoric  Acid— 
15%  Potash)  is  the  modern  fertilizer  for  the 
modern  farmer.  Ask  your  county  agent.  Ask 
your  experiment  station.  Write  us  for  new  16-page 
illustrated  booklet.  It  tells  you  just  the  things  a 
man  must  know  about  fertilizer  if  he  hopes  to  buy 
wisely  and  economically.  Send  for  it  right  now. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1734 
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Sold  in 
100-lb.  bags 
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FERTILIZER 


HEY,  BILL  - 
WHEN  YEH  GOIN’ 
GET  HEP  TO  Y’SELF  ?” 


The  Modern  Fertilizer/br/Ae  Modern  Farmer 


RHODES 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


‘Double  Cut 


RHODES  MFG.  C 
329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNER 
that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable. 

cAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Trices 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED 
SASH 

Clear  White  Pine 

Size  :  3  x  6-Glazed— 1%  -  $2.95  -  1%  -  $3.65 
Three  or  five  rows  of  glass— open  if  you  wish. 

Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bernis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Weil  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
onaseeurely  fastened.  Circular. 

CLASS  -  ,  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E .  BIGL0W  C0.y  New  London,  0 


smith 

$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
Pullers 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 

Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent,  Minn. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
x  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Woekly  Journal  l'or  Country  and  Suburban  Home! 

Established  1S50 

Published  weekly  by  the  Itortl  Publishing  Company.  833  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.26  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHILE  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  taxes 
collected  by  the  Federal  government  in  1929, 
according  to  the  tax  survey  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board,  there  was  a  total  increase 
of  $230,000,000  for  the  entire  tax  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  purposes  in  nation  as  a  whole.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  report  the  total  tax  receipts  were  $9,- 
289,000,000  for  1929,  compared  with  $9,059,000,000 
for  1928.  The  per  capita  tax  for  New  York  State 
was  $76.10.  Nevada  collected  an  average  of  $86.84 
from  each  person  in  the  State.  It  was  the  highest. 
Alabama  was  the  lowest  at  $17.68  per  capita.  The 
taxes  collected,  however,  do  not  always  show  the 
full  public  expenditures.  In  the  year  1927,  State, 
municipal  and  other  local  units  borrowed  $3,100,000,- 
000,  and  expended  this  amount  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  tax  money  collected.  Data  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  later  dates,  but  for  the  fiscal  year  1927, 
every  State  except  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Montana  increased  their  taxation.  This  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  State  and  local  governments  to  increase 
public  burdens  is  a  peril  to  our  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  a  challenge  to  American  statesmen. 

* 

E  ARE  glad  to  show,  on  page  129,  a  picture 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Twitchell,  and 
their  Summer  bungalow  in  its  beautiful  setting  of 
flowers  and  vines  in  Androscoggin  Co.,  Me.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Twitchell  has  been  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture  in  Maine,  and  has  found 
time  to  contribute  occasional  articles  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  which  have  been  read  with  interest  and 
profit. 

* 

SOME  questions  about  Japan  clover  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  This  is  a  hardy  annual  legume,  widely 
known  in  the  South  as  Lespedeza.  It  is  valuable  for 
pasture  and  soil  improvement  in  a  region  that  ex¬ 
tends  from  Central  New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf,  and 
westward  to  Kansas.  It  will  grow  in  poor,  sour 
soils  without  liming  and,  if  not  excessively  grazed, 
reseeds  itself  every  year.  It  adds  nitrogen  to  the 
soil,  and  its  roots  not  only  increase  the  humus  or 
organic  content  of  soils,  but  prevent  erosion.  On 
thin  land  it  does  not  grow  tall  enough  to  cut  for 
hay.  On  rich  land,  however,  it  will  grow  16  to  20 
inches  tall,  and  make  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  an 
acre.  In  feeding  value,  the  hay  is  equal  to  Alfalfa. 
In  the  areas  to  which  it  is  adapted,  Lespedeza  is  one 
ol  the  most  useful  crops  that  can  be  grown. 

* 

A  BEEFMAKING  practice  which  a  number  of 
farmers  are  following  in  parts  of  the  South¬ 
east  is  adaptable  to  some  other  areas.  These  farm¬ 
ers  grow  60  to  75  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and 
ensile  the  entire  crop.  Cottonseed  meal,  which  is  a 
comparatively  cheap  source  of  protein,  is  fed  with 
(he  silage  to  steers  and  heifers  of  beef  breeding, 
after  they  have  been  pastured  one  season  and 
“roughed”  through  the  Winter  on  the  feeder’s  farm. 
The  cattle  are  mostly  bought  as  calves  in  the  South. 
One  of  these  feeders  early  last  Summer  bought  48 
steer  and  18  heifer  calves  and  10  yearlings  in  Ala¬ 
bama  at  an  average  of  $41  a  head,  delivered  at  his 
farm  in  Maryland.  He  started  them  on  a  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  a  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head. 
Gradually  he  increased  the  quantity  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  feeding  period,  they  will  be  receiving  up 
to  4  lbs.  a  day.  From  start  to  finish,  they  get  all 
of  the  silage  that  they  will  clean  up  each  day.  His 
gains  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  they  would  be  under 
more  expensive  feeding,  but  the  cattle  will  class  as 
fair  to  good  in  quality  and  flesh  when  marketable  at 
weights  of  750  to  950  lbs.  a  head.  A  few  pigs  are 


grown  with  each  lot  of  cattle,  which  are  fed  in  in¬ 
expensive  sheds.  Under  this  simple  but  profitable 
system  of  producing  beef  and  considerable  pork  at 
the  same  time,  the  fertility  of  both  pasture  and  corn 
land  is  increased,  and  the  corn  crop  is  fully  utilized 
on  the  farm. 

* 

WHAT  is  there  in  bud  inheritance?  No  one 
can  tell  for  certain,  because  heredity  is  a  field 
largely  beyond  human  ken.  Of  course  everything 
in  plant  growth  has  a  cause,  and  behind  every  bud 
sport  or  mutation  nature  has  exact  procedure.  Man 
cannot  fathom  it  all,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  we  are  not  free  to  tinker  with  heredity  as  we 
see  fit.  But  much  creditable  work  is  now  being 
done  by  Drain,  of  Massachusetts,  and  others,  in 
finding  bud  sports  and  keeping  track  of  their  be¬ 
havior,  a  job  requiring  much  patience  and  detective 
skill.  In  the  earlier  days  of  apple  growing,  new 
varieties  were  practically  all  chance  seedlings,  as 
hybridizing  was  not  practiced  and  bud  sports  un¬ 
recognized.  Now  we  have  this  three-horse  team  of 
natural  and  human  variety  selection  actively  at 
work.  Watching  out  for  bud  sports  is  a  good  job 
for  any  orchardist.  No  one  can  tell  where  they  will 
come  or  how  important  they  will  be. 

* 

POTATO  markets  have  been  working  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  very  much  like  that  of  two  years  ago.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  1926-27  season. 
Carlot  shipments  to  date,  allowing  for  delayed  re¬ 
ports,  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  number 
as  in  that  season.  The  price,  too,  is  close  to  the  mid¬ 
winter  level  of  1927.  Even  the  early  January  rise 
was  like  a  repetition  of  the  price  movement  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1927,  and  occurred  from  about  the  same  cause, 
severe  Winter  weather  having  reduced  the  volume 
of  shipments.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  continue  to  act  as  it  did  then,  but  the 
only  certain  thing  about  any  two  seasons  is  that  no 
two  are  just  alike.  In  1927  the  price  of  potatoes 
sagged  back  a  little  after  the  January  rise  and  did 
not  change  much  until  early  April.  At  that  time,  the 
price  began  to  advance  in  Chicago  and  gained  rapid¬ 
ly  until  in  May  old  potatoes  were  selling  nearly  as 
high  as  new  stock  from  the  South.  This  final  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  1927  potato  market  occurred  when  it 
became  plain  that  old  potatoes  were  nearly  cleared 
out ;  but  the  rise  would  not  have  gone  so  far,  but 
for  the  damage  by  weather  and  floods  to  the  early 
southern  crop.  The  final  upturn  was  a  great  help 
in  marketing  what  was  left  of  the  crop  in  Maine 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Even  without 
damage  to  the  southern  crop  this  year,  it  seems  as 
if  the  limited  quantity  of  potatoes  remaining  justi¬ 
fies  more  or  less  improvement  from  time  to  time. 
Almost  anything  might  happen  to  the  southern  crop. 
Cold  waves  have  been  numerous  and  severe  this 
Winter,  and  one  of  these  in  mid-February  might  do 
great  damage  to  the  Florida  crop,  and  later  in  the 
season,  many  things  might  occur  to  lessen  or  delay 
southern  shipments.  The  January  rise  brought  the 
price  of  Maine  potatoes  upward  about  25  cents  per 
cwt.  at  country  shipping  points  in  Aroostook  County. 
Markets  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle 
West  shared  the  gain,  although  a  small  part  of  the 
advance  was  lost  around  the  middle  of  the  month. 
There  was  little  change  in  the  price  of  Long  Island 
potatoes,  which  always  sell  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
are  in  particularly  light  supply  this  year  on  account 
of  drought  damage.  Potato  holders  almost  every¬ 
where  in  producing  sections  seem  inclined  to  hold 
back  shipments  whenever  the  prices  sag  away.  If 
they  continue  in  that  frame  of  mind  most  of  the 
January  advance  should  be  kept  in  force  through 
the  Winter.  Sweet  potatoes,  too,  have  been  repeat¬ 
ing  the  market  history  of  two  years  ago,  selling  at 
the  price  of  white  potatoes  or  lower  owing  to  liberal 
supplies.  The  story  of  these  two  seasons  shows  quite 
clearly  that  sweet  potatoes  are  not  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  white  potatoes  but  sell  in  a  market 
by  themselves,  very  much  like  other  vegetables.  They 
may  bring  a  little  more  money  than  they  otherwise 
would  with  the  same  production  in  a  season  when 
potatoes  are  scarce,  but  so  do  other  vegetables. 

* 

HERE  are  few  sights  upon  the  farm  any  more 
attractive  than  a  beautiful  flock  of  purebred 
fowls,  whatever  their  variety.  The  uniformity  of 
type,  as  shown  in  body  lines  and  coloring,  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye ;  the  demonstration  of  man’s  ability  to 
make  nature  conform  to  his  wishes  where  both 
beauty  and  utility  are  concerned  is  flattering  to 
his  vanity.  Granting  the  attractiveness  of  color, 
what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  pure  wThite  against 
the  background  of  field  and  shrubbery?  Those  who 
have  chosen  some  one  of  the  white  breeds  of  fowls 
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and  have  maintained  them  in  their  perfection  of 
form  and  coloring  never  feel  any  necessity  for 
apologizing  for  their  taste.  Just  now,  the  admirers 
of  the  White  Wyandotte  have  additional  reason 
for  boasting  of  their  choice.  These  splendid  fovMs, 
which  have  been  bred  to  display  the  grace  of  curv’Jd 
lines  in  body  conformation,  have  shown  also  their 
ability  to  display  a  profit  on  the  ledgers  of  their 
owners.  The  December  summary  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  contest  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  shows  that, 
during  that  month,  a  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  pro¬ 
duced  a  little  more  than  15  eggs  per  bird,  these 
having  a  value  of  81  cents.  From  this  is  subtracted 
29  cents  per  bird  as  the  cost  of  its  feed,  leaving  an 
overage  return  above  feed  cost  of  52  cents  for  each 
pullet  in  the  pen.  This  return  is  said  to  be  within 
one  cent  of  the  greatest  monthly  return  ever  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  breed  at  a  Farmingdale  contest,  hav¬ 
ing  been  exceeded  in  July,  1926,  by  a  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  with  a  53-cent  profit  to  their  credit. 

* 

THE  heavens  on  clear  nights  are  always  worth 
looking  over,  but  Winter  in  our  Northern  Hem¬ 
isphere  displays  the  most  striking  constellations.  In 
the  evening  sky  now  the  Pleiades  are  directly  over¬ 
head,  Orion  follows,  and  the  Dog  Star  trails  on  be¬ 
hind.  So  far  back  as  history  goes,  man  has  looked 
at  these  two  groups  of  stars,  talked  about  them  and 
woven  mythology  around  their  supposed  actions,  as 
they  saw  “Gorgons,  hydras  rise,  and  gods  and  heroes 
blaze  along  the  skies.”  The  book  of  Job  speaks  of 
the  “bands  of  Orion”  and  the  “sweet  influence  of  the 
Pleiades.”  There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to 
what  the  new  200-inch  diameter  telescope — twice  the 
size  of  the  present  largest  one — will  pick  out  of 
those  far  distances. 

* 

I  sold  my  farm,  but  seem  to  be  lonesome  without  it, 
and  think  I  shall  have  to  buy  another  and  start  in  again. 

HIS  remark  was  made  to  us  at  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  meeting  recently  by 
a  man  past  middle  age.  We  were  looking  at  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  apples,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  in¬ 
terest  was  far  more  than  superficial.  He  had  been 
an  “apple  man,  ’  with  all  that  means  in  planting 
trees  and  caring  for  them  until  they  got  ready  to  pay 
their  debts  with  marketable  fruit.  That  is  the 
hard-headed,  practical  side  of  the  business,  and 
quite  necessary.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
powerful  hold  apple  growing  gets  on  a  man,  so 
that  he  “likes  to  do  it,”  in  spite  of  hard  experiences 
and  crop  failures.  Yes,  we  wish  our  friend  good 
luck  with  the  new  farm  he  buys  and  the  young  trees 
he  starts  on  their  journey. 

* 

BEST  methods  of  Christmas  tree  culture  are  be¬ 
ing  studied  by  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  While  almost  any  land  is  considered  suit¬ 
able  for  forestry,  Christmas  trees  are  more  in  the 
line  of  a  cultivated  crop,  for  which  good  land  and 
freedom  from  shading  by  other  trees  is  needed.  The 
practice  tried  by  some  of  setting  smaller  trees  in 
clearings  between  others,  with  the  idea  of  taking 
out  the  small  trees  when  about  10  years  old,  has  not 
been  profitable,  as  comparatively  few  of  these  in- 
terplanted  trees  develop  the  uniform  growth  de¬ 
manded  for  Christmas  trees.  In  this  crop,  as  with 
most  others,  high  quality  counts. 

* 

ISTENING  in  on  London  while  eating  breakfast 
here  January  21  was  an  unusual  experience. 
Around  6  A.  M.,  which  was  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  there,  the  disarmament  conference  opened  with 
the  address  of  King  George,  followed  by  Prime 
Minister  MacDonald  and  Secretary  of  State  Stim- 
son.  Their  voices  came  over  the  radio  strong  and 
clear,  and  we  all  surely  hope  that  this  may  be  a 
start  toward  clearing  up  the  troublesome  disarma¬ 
ment  question,  so  that  “Nation  shall  not  lift  up  a 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.” 


Brevities 

Lettuce  all  the  season — page  129. 

Apples  and  popcorn — good  Winter  evening  diversions. 

This  country  produced  6S9,000  tons  of  refined  lead 
in  1929. 

Yes,  the  days  are  getting  longer.  We  can  see  it  at 
both  ends  now. 

Mapping  a  State  on  the  apple  variety  basis  (page 
127)  seems  a  good  plan. 

Honey  and  nut  growers  in  California  are  consider¬ 
ing  combining  their  marketing  forces. 

Sardine  fishing  was  good  in  Portugal  waters  last 
year,  62,000,000  lbs.  being  tinned  for  export  to  other 
countries. 

Uiitna  shipped  8.000,000  lbs.  of  frozen  eggs  and  6,- 
500.000  lbs.  of  dried  egg  yolks  to  this  country  during 
11  months  of  last  year. 
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State  Finances 

HE  New  York  State  budget  sent  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  by  Governor  Roosevelt  calls  for  a  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $311,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  over 
the  budget  for  last  year  of  $46,000,000.  As  an  in- 
t  niation  of  the  tendency  to  increase  State  expenses 
it  is  necessary  only  to  recall  that  the  present  bud¬ 
get  is  an  increase  of  $254,000,000  over  the  State  bud¬ 
get  for  1915.  It  is  already  estimated  that  the  bud¬ 
get  for  next  year  will  be  at  least  $325,000,000.  The 
State  income  will  be  less.  This  leaves  the  State 
facing  a  deficit  for  1931,  unless  expenditures  are 
reduced  or  taxes  increased.  Since  there  is  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  reduce  State  outgo,  but  rather  a  disposition 
to  keep  on  increasing  it,  more  taxes  is  the  promising 
prospect. 

The  Governor  has  asked  the  Legislature  in  a 
special  message  to  authorize  an  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  in  the  Fall  election  to  authorize  a  bond 
issue  next  year  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  financial  income  and  outgo  of  the  State.  The 
message  reminded  the  Legislature  that  a  similar  re¬ 
quest  had  been  made  last  year,  and  if  it  had  been 
made  some  reduction  in  the  State  income  tax  might 
be  made  now  on  the  same  basis  as  the  reduction 
that  has  been  given  by  the  Federal  government.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
income  on  our  own  resources  to  meet  expenditures, 
borrowing  money  to  spend  on  non-income  invest¬ 
ments  seems  like  a  sure  road  to  ultimate  bankruptcy. 
Of  all  taxes  the  income  tax  from  the  farmers’  stand¬ 
point  is  the  last  that  should  be  reduced,  because  it 
is  based  on  a  net  income  in  excess  of  $3,500,  and 
therefore  causes  less  hardship  than  a  property  tax 
which  often  comes  out  of  land  and  buildings.  To 
borrow  money  and  pay  interest  on  it  to  reduce  the 
income  tax  does  not  seem  like  a  prudent  policy  for 
the  State.  The  policy  is  not  analogous  to  the  Federal 
action,  which  imposes  no  property  tax,  and  is  im¬ 
posing  a  heavy  income  tax  to  pay  war  expenses.  It 
is  reducing  this  indebtedness  annually,  and  reduced 
the  income  tax  because  the  national  treasury  had 
more  income  than  needed  for  the  purpose.  To  sell 
bonds  to  reduce  income  taxes  means  that  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  buy  the  bonds 
pay  no  tax  of  any  kind  on  these  investments,  and 
that  the  future  burdens  of  taxation  must  increase 
from  year  to  year  to  pay  interest  and  finally  to  re¬ 
pay  the  borrowed  money. 


Federal  Farm  Board  Survey 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  authorized  a  study 
of  local  co-operative  associations  in  12  Northern 
States,  including  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  study  will  be  made 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
experiment  stations,  extension  service  workers,  and 
departments  of  agriculture,  according  to  a  plan  de¬ 
veloped  by  representatives  of  these  institutions  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

The  purpose  announced  is  to  determine  the  types 
of  the  locals  in  these  States  as  a  basis  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  sound  regional  co-operatives ;  to 
analyze  their  financial  condition  and  efficiency,  and 
costs  of  operation ;  to  discover  whether  any  of  them 
are  not  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Volstead- 
Capper  act,  and  to  indicate  to  the  people  of  these 
States  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  interested  in 
their  peculiar  co-operative  problems,  and  that  it  is 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Trained  investigators  will  visit  the  local  organiza¬ 
tions  and  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  business  and 
finances  of  each.  After  completing  the  field  work, 
the  results  for  each  State  will  be  tabulated  and 
studied.  Both  field  work  and  tabulation  will  be  su¬ 
pervised  by  representatives  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  so  as  to  insure  comparability  of  methods  and 
results. 

Field  work  should  begin  not  later  than  July  1, 
1930,  and  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Final 
results  should  be  ready  during  the  Winter  of  1930- 
31 ;  in  any  event  not  later  than  July  1,  1931. 

All  information  regarding  individual  co-operatives 
will  be  considered  confidential,  and  will  be  used 
principally  in  the  computation  of  totals  and  aver¬ 
ages.  No  information  will  be  published  that  might 
reveal  the  identity  of  any  co-operative  association. 

This  seems  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  but  to  farmers 
looking  for  immediate  relief,  the  benefits  seem  a 
long  way  off.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  the  board  would  put  off  assistance  in  any 
particular  case  if  regional  conditions  require  prompt 
a  ction. 

While  prudence  is  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
work  of  this  kind,  and  general  publicity  of  particular 


conditions  would  not  be  desirable  for  general  good, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  if  conditions  or  practices  in 
any  particular  case  are  not  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual  membership  or  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole,  the  board  will  insist  on  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  defects,  even  if  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  membership 
into  its  confidence.  A  policy  of  this  kind  surely 
would  have  saved  us  many  calamities  in  the  past, 
and  advanced  us  much  further  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cessful  farm  co-operation. 


Many  Make  Fortunes  for  the  Few 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  Columbia  University  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  11  acres  of  land  in  the  city 
of  New  York  from  the  State.  The  first  tenant  was 
unable  to  make  the  rent  of  $500,  and  gave  up  the 
lease.  The  trustees  were  peeved  at  the  president  of 
the  college  for  accepting  the  land  in  lieu  of  a  small 
grant  in  money.  Later  the  tract  was  laid  out  in 
streets,  and  improved  with  private  houses,  the  lots 
being  leased  to  the  builders  by  the  college.  The 
tract  consist  of  three  blocks  from  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Sixth  Avenue  and  from  47th  to  50th  Streets,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  excepting  a  strip  100  ft.  deep  on 
Sixth  Avenue  and  a  similar  strip  in  one  of  the 
blocks  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  end.  This  whole  tract 
has  recently  been  leased  for  a  term  of  100  years  by 
the  trustees  of  the  university  to  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  at  a  rental  of  $3,000,000,  and  taxes  which  will 
be  about  $1,375,000  more  a  year.  This  gives  the 
property  an  estimated  value  of  at  least  $60,000,000. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  long  since  been  converted 
to  business  and  more  recently  to  “speakeasies"  or 
“bootleg”  purposes.  Columbia  has  had  a  substantial 
income  from  the  leases  for  years. 

The  transaction  serves  well  to  visualize  economic 
rent  as  a  basis  of  taxation.  The  owners  did  nothing 
to  increase  the  value  of  this  land.  The  increase  was 
all  created  by  the  people  who  came  and  made  the 
city  their  home  and  place  of  business.  In  other 
words,  the  community  created  the  extra  value,  and 
gave  it  to  the  owner.  Fortunately  in  this  case  it 
goes  to  an  educational  instution,  but  in  other  cases 
it  goes  to  individuals.  The  increase  of  rental  for 
the  next  100  years  will  all  go  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
people  yet  unborn.  If  we  made  economic  rent  of  in¬ 
come  on  land  the  basis  of  taxation  instead  of  prop¬ 
erty,  these  unearned  rents,  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
required,  would  go  to  pay  the  cost  of  government 
and  replace  other  taxes. 

The  land  value  in  these  11  acres  is  equal  to  the 
estimated  land  value  of  17,600  average  farms  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  farm  land  values  of  the  State. 


A  Barn  Lantern  Out  of  Use 

As  I  predicted  some  time  back,  the  cow  market  here 
lias  suffered  a  big  slump  in  both  activity  and  in  prices 
for  cows.  Recent  auction  sales  have  gone  rather  dis¬ 
astrously  for  their  promoters,  and  one  farm  sale  last 
week  of  30  head  of  dairy  cattle  was  stopped  when  11 
head  had  been  sold  at  prices  much  too  low  to  suit  the 
owners.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  no  one  wants  to 
buy  cows  to  produce  surplus  milk!  And  every  added 
cow  to  a  dairy  that  already  is  producing  any  surplus 
milk  is  just  that  much  more  surplus  for  the  dairyman ; 
consequently,  beginning  in  December  and  for  several 
months  thereafter,  dairy  cows  are  in  little  demand  and 
do  not  bring  much  more  than  good  beef  prices.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  basic- 
surplus  plan  of  paying  for  milk  as  it  operates  in  this 
territory.  Present  conditions  are  not  encouraging,  but 
we  all  try  to  be  optimistic  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 

The  Pittsburgh  market  seems  to  have  lost  patrons 
in  this  section.  Sometime  back  a  fine  of  $5  a  cow  was 
demanded  to  let  deserters  back,  but  of  late  old  Pitts¬ 
burgh  shippers  who  now  sell  in  Cleveland  on  the  50-50 
plan  have  been  invited  back,  not  only  without  penalty, 
but.  with  important  concessions  as  to  basic  production. 

We  are  having  an  open  Winter  with  much  rain  and 
wind,  and  two  severe  ice  storms  that  have  made  getting 
about  rather  dangerous.  Some  limbs  have  been  broken 
from  trees  by  the  great  weight  of  ice  on  them.  I  am 
wondering  what  effect  this  ice  will  have  on  this  year’s 
fruit  crop. 

We  have  our  new  electric  lights,  and  power,  and  are 
much  pleased  with  it.  The  old  kerosene  lantern  is  hang¬ 
ing  unused  in  the  barns.  We  have  lights  in  house, 
barn,  milk-house  and  poultry-house.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent  in  egg  production  since 
we  have  lighted  the  poultry-house,  about  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  daylight  each  morning.  L.  w.  ALLEN. 

Ohio. 

League  Acquires  New  Plants 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  has  recently  acquired 
two  distributing  plants  and  one  country  plant. 
The  latter  is  the  Jersey  Milk  and  Cream  Company 
plant  at  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  plant  is 
equipped  for  bottling  and  manufacturing. 

The  Onondaga  Milk  Producers’  Association  was 
taken  over  last  week.  This  plant  and  business  was 
organized  some  years  back  primarily  to  supply  milk 
to  consumers  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  supplied 
by  producers  in  the  adjoining  territory  and  utilizes 
several  local  plants  in  the  country  districts  where 
milk  is  assembled. 


The  association  purchased  and  took  over  the  De- 
lancey  Milk  and  Cream  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  December.  This  is  a  retail  business  and  is  said 
to  distribute  about  600  cans  of  milk  over  10  routes. 


Unity  Elects  Officers 

T  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Unity  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Dairymen’s  Association  at  Utica  January 
10  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  C.  W.  Newton,  319  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Vice-president,  F.  M.  Brill,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  A.  P.  Williams,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  Grant  Stringer,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee. — C.  W.  Newton,  chairman;  F. 
W.  Sessions,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  F.  M.  Brill,  Canastota,  N. 
Y. :  Grant  Stringer,  Madison,  N.  Y. ;  Ralph  Baldwin, 
DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


Tax  League  Meeting 

REGULAR  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Tax 
Revision  League  is  called  to  be  held  at  the  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  in  the  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
January  30,  1930,  at  1  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  report  of  our  committees,  and  to  attend  to 
such  other  matters  as  may  come  before  the  league. 
Every  person  in  the  State  who  pays  taxes  in  any 
form  is  invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  this  rneet- 
in§-  J.  a.  jayne,  President. 


Apple  Grades  in  Maine 

On  page  12,  G.  B.  F.  answered  a  question  concern¬ 
ing  apple  grades.  He  was  in  error  in  saying  that  in 
Maine  the  leading  grades  are  termed  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
Onr  first  grade  is  Fancy,  our  second  is  A,  our  third  is 
Commercial,  our  fourth  is  B,  and  our  fifth  grade  is  un¬ 
classified. 

Our  packing  law  stipulates  that  Maine  Standard  B 
shall  consist  of  apples  of  one  variety  which  are  mature 
but  not  over-ripe,  free  from  decay  and  from  serious 
damage  caused  by  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter,  by 
bruises  except  those  incident  to  proper  packing,  or  by 
spray  burn,  sunscald,  hail,  disease,  insects  or  mechani¬ 
cal  or  other  means.  Actually  it  is  a  rather  inferior 
grade  of  apples  in  comparison  with  Fancy,  A  and  Com¬ 
mercial. 

In  the  higher  grades,  it  is  stipulated  that  they  shall 
be  tree  trom  certain  kinds  of  damage,  whereas  you  will 
observe  that  in  the  B  grade  the  freedom  is  from  serious 
damage.  Also  there  is  a  color  requirement  in  the  higher 
grades  and  none  in  the  B  grade.  j.  h.  waking. 

Maine  Department  of  Horticulture. 


Canadian  Wheat  Exports 

Canada  is  the  largest  wheat  exporter  in  the  world 
sending  during  the  year  1928-1929  to  80  countries,  354,- 
424,699  bushels  of  wheat  and  11,808,775  barrels  of  flour. 

The  British  Isles  took  209,571,743  bushels  of  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat  and  2,637,867  barrels  of  flour,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  exported.  Japan  was  next  with 
22,700,487  bushels;  the  Netherlands  third  with  22.121,- 
680  bushels;  Belgium  fourth  with  16,577,716  bushels; 

15,571,311  bushels  and  Germany  sixth 
with  14,693,724  bushels.  The  other  purchasers  of  Ca- 
nadian  wheat  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

China  was  first  in  the  list  of  consumers  of  flour  with 
3.040.667  barrels,  surpassing  the  British  Isles  which 
took  2.637,867  barrels.  Germany  stood  third  with 
1,097,289  barrels. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Federal  Help  for  Milk 

Propaganda  from  various  sources  has  stimulated  the 
dairy  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  an  enormous 
sum  has  been  invested  by  the  farmer  in  cows  and 
equipment,  often  going  heavily  in  debt.  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  shortage  period,  that  old  joker  (surplus) 
pops  up,  and  millions  of  expected  dollars  for  high- 
cost  December  milk  is  snatched  out  of  the  milk  check- 
just  at  tax  time.  Over  night  the  value  of  the  herds 
slumps  25  to  50  per  cent  of  cost  with  no  buyers.  The 
economic  loss  to  the  whole  country,  unless  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  is  checked  at  once  must  run  into  billions 
of  dollars. 

The  shame  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  interest 
which  prodded  the  producer  up  to  the  last  day,  knew 
exactly  what  the  surplus  was  and  the  seriousness  of 
the  trap  they  were  leading  the  farmer  into.  Now  they 
tell  us  that  they  are  benefactors,  that  they  saved  our 
market  so  that  we  may  have  the  privilege  of  supplying 
it  at  a  loss. 

At  this  critical  time  where  is  our  Federal  Farm 
Board?  Are  not  we  of  as  much  importance  as  the  wheat 
grower?  There  is  comparatively  a  small  percent  of  in¬ 
crease  in  the  surplus  over  previous  years.  The  board 
could  buy  or  offer  to  buy  a  quantity  of  dairy  products 
to  stabilize  the  whole  industry  at  no  great  outlay  in 
time  or  money.  That  is  what  the  board  is  for  and  it 
has  the  money.  Why  doesn’t  someone  in  authority  or 
in  a  position  to  make  himself  heard,  ask  the  board  to 
do  the  logical  thing,  and  do  it  before  the  harm  is  ir¬ 
reparable?  Providing  the  board  was  actually  compelled 
to  buy  the  products  I  am  sure  there  are  many  ways 
they  could  dispose  of  them  without  competing  with 
fresh  goods.  What  about  our  State  and  national  in¬ 
stitutions  and  schools  which  now  use  dairy  substitutes 
for  both  cooking  and  the  table?  Wouldn’t  they  be  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  pure  dairy  products  at  cost? 

The  writer  served  five  years  in  the  government 
forces.  Butter  and  milk  were  never  served  during  that 
time  except  on  holidays.  If  the  commissary  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  now  furnishing  the  soldiers  with  a  proper 
diet  of  dairy  products,  why  then,  there  is  one  field  that 
could  easily  absorb  our  entire  extra  surplus  to  the 
good  of  our  army. 

Heretofore  the  government  policy  seems  to  have  been 
millions  for  armour  plate  and  provisions,  but  not  a  dime 
for  milk  and  butter  for  her  soldier  boys.  Nor  any  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  in  promoting  an  increased  consumption 
of  same,  throughout  the  nation.  b.  c.  wood. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Hymn 

I  cannot  think  but  God  must  know 
About  the  thing  I  long  for  so, 

1  know  He  is  so  good,  so  kind, 

I  cannot  think  but  He  will  find 
Some  way  to  help,  some  way  to  show 
Me  to  the  thing  I  long  for  so. 


I  stretch  my  hand,  it  lies  so  near : 

It  looks  so  sweet,  it  looks  so  dear. 
“Dear  Dord,”  I  pray,  “Oh,  let  me  know 
If  it  is  wrong  to  want  it  so!” 

He  only  smiles,  He  does  not  speak  : 

My  heart  grows  weaker  and  more  weak, 
With  looking  at  the  thing  so  dear, 
Which  lies  so  far  and  yet  so  near. 


Now  Dord,  I  leave  at  Thy  loved  feet 
This  thing  which  looks  so  near,  so  sweet; 
I  will  not  seek,  I  will  not  long 
I  almost  fear  I  have  been  wrong. 

I’ll  go  and  work  the  harder  Dord, 

And  wait,  .till  by  some  loud,  clear  word 
Thou'  callest  me  to  Thy  loved  feet 
To  take  this  thing  so  dear,  so  sweet. 

— Saxe  Holm. 


Several  readers  recently  graduated 
from  high  -school,  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  come  to  New  York  to  study  library 
work.  The  New  York  library  system, 
however,  now  demands  two  years  college 
work  before  entering  library  training 
classes,  and  they  much  prefer  college 
graduates.  Some  of  the  library  students 
obtain  their  college  credits  through  ex¬ 
tension  classes.  Dibrary  work  cannot  be 
considered  highly  paid,  but  it  has  a  nat¬ 
ural  appeal  to  a  girl  of  refined  and 
bookish  tastes. 


* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
a  candy  called  “almond  crunch.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  home  candy  makers 
can  give  this  recipe. 


The  Children’s  Valentines 

Many  of  the  stores  are  showing  valen¬ 
tines  of  various  sorts  all  ready  to  slip  m 
an  envelope  and  give  away.  Put  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  the  children  learn 
bv  doing  it  is  easy  to  w7alk  by  the  gav 
valentine  counter  and  stop  beside  the 
clerk  who  sells  paper  in  large  sheets— red 
and  green  and  gold  and  silver.  Already 
at  home  there  is  a  .box  full  of  paper  lace 
collected  from  clean  candy  boxes,  some 
pieces  of  transparent  paper  hoarded  from 
florist’s  packages  or  purchased  when  .Jack 
was  still  playing  in  bed  after  the  mumps 
If  the  children  have  already  found  delight 
in  design  it  is  easy  to  work  out  a  row  ot 
hearts,  'or  a  -centerpiece  in  heart  design. 
Try  making  a  heart-shaped  opening  m 
the  middle  of  an  oblong  piece  of  paper 
and  fold  the  ends  to  the  centre  like  a 
double  door.  A  child’s  face  cut  from  a 
magazine,  or  birds  or  flowers  found  in 
the”colored  advertisements  are  attractive 
additions.  Try  cutting  a  spiral  heart  and 
print  a  motto  -under  the.  smallest  heart. 

When  my  sister  was  studying  m 
kindergarten  training  school  she  had  an 
elaborate  series  of  “leaf  cutting  to  do. 
It  was  -based  on  the  square  or  circle 
folded  in  half,  folded  again,  sometimes 
folded  once  more  into  a  triangle  ;  always 
the  pattern  formed  a  stem  over  the  most 
folded  corner.  Some  of  her  designs  were 
like  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  garden  or 
woods,  others  were  like  the  crystals  of 
snow-flakes.  The  matrix* 1 2 3 4 5  she  preserved  too, 
and  by  wise  choice  of  colors  .made  very 
pleasing  centerpieces  of  paper.  Today 
this  handwork  suggests  to  me  some  fun 
for  the  children  in  their  experiments  with 
paper  and  scissors  and  paste  before 
Valentine’s  Day. 

Making  the  rhymes  to  fit  the  valentine 
is  fun  too !  Here  is  one  for  an  original 

style :  ,  .  .  , 

“For  all  the  sunshine  you  impart 
I  send  you  this,  my  four-fold  heart !” 

Make  this  by  folding  the  square  of 
paper  corner  to  corner — not  edge  to  edge 
— making  what  the  younger  ehidren  call 
“the  shawl continue  to  fold  into  smaller 
triangles,  then  cut  out  the  heart  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  half-heart  that  meets  on  the  fold, 
as  one  always  does  when  possible  in 
paper  work.  As  you  open  the  design  there 
appears  a  resemblance  to  the  “good  luck 
clover.”  Now  crease  the  centre  fold  of 
the  fight  and  left  leaves  and  bring  them 
together  back  to  back  at  the  crease. 
Your  “four-fold  heart”  now  looks  like  a 
tulip  in  profile.  Pasts  this  against  a  gay 
background — perhaps  of  some  leaf  cutting 
pattern — and  the  valentine  is  complete. 

Do  not  forget  to  have  white  paper  and 
the  ever  useful  crayon’s  and  paint  box 
at  hand.,  Begin  early  to  experiment  with 
this  valentine  making  so  that  the  children 
will  have  more  fun  and  that  the  tokens 
themselves  will  by  St.  Valentine’s  Day  be 
more  »or ’less  *good  samples  of  handwork. 

FLORENCE  REEVES 


Canned  Corn  Fails  to  Keep 

I  am  losing  25  quarts  of  corn,  and  I 
blanched  it,  cold  dipped  it,  cut  from  ears, 
packed  in  jars  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to 


the  quart,  filled  the  jar  with  water, 
cooked  in  wash  boiler  for  two  hours.  It 
is  all  turning  sour.  Could  you  give  me  the 
reason?  mrs.  p.  b. 

I  am  so  sorry  that  you  are  losing  the 
corn  you  so  laboriously  canned.  The  corn, 
from  your  description,  is  “flat  sour.” 
Flat  sour  is  caused  by  several  things. 
Most  of  the  .flat  sour  found  in  canned 
goods  is  due  to  a  type  of  organism  which 
develops  best  at  lukewarm  temperatures. 

When  canning  corn  you  have  to  work 
very  quickly,  as  the  holding  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  at  a  lukewarm  temperature  before 
being  canned  is  conducive  to  flat  sour. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


161.  —  A  Dipping 
Hem.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


559  —  Smart  Wash 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1]4  yds.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


140 — For  Wee  Maid¬ 
ens.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  3o-in.  plaid  ma¬ 
terial  with  It4  yds. 
of  35-in.  plain  ma¬ 
terial  and  1  yd.  of 
4-in.  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


44  4 


444 — Another  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  6  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  with  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  lining 
for  jacket.  Ten 
cents. 


Emb.  11023 — Basket  Motifs  for  Applique 
and  Embroidery.  Pattern  provides  48  bas¬ 
ket  motifs;  8  transfers  of  basket  A,  size 
%xl  in.:  4  of  basket  B,  size  5x714  in.; 
4  of  basket  O,  size  2x114  in.,  and  8  in 
size  114x14  in.;  4  of  basket  D  in  size  2x 
214  in.,  and  8  in  sizes  114x114  in.;  4  of 
basket  E.  size  5x514  in.;  8  of  basket  F, 
size  lx!4  in.  (Blue.)  Ten  cents. 

Kew  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


More  thorough  processing  will  prevent 
flat  sour.  To  avoid  this  spoilage,  watch 
these  points : 

1.  Can  only  fresh  products.  The  germs 
may  develop  before  the  product  is  canned 
and  all  the  cooking  in  the  world  won’t 
destroy  the  sour  flavor  after  it  is  once 
developed.  “Two  hours  from  garden  to 
can”  is  a  good  slogan. 

2.  Don’t  let  preheated  or  scalded  pro¬ 
ducts  stand  at  lukewarm  temperature. 
Get  them  into  the  can  quickly  and  have 
them  as  hot  as  possible  when  put  into  the 
cans. 

3.  Have  the  water  boiling  so  it  does  not 
take  too  long  for  the  temperature  to  come 
up  after  the  cans  are  placed  in  the  cooker. 

4.  Don’t  try  to  can  too  much  at  one 
cooking. 

5.  Have  a  good  fire  so  you  can  speed 
up  the  work. 


6.  Do  not  let  the  cans  stand  after  being 
packed'  and  before  putting  into  the  cooker. 

7.  Don’t  pack  too  tight,  and  be  sure 
the  heat  gets  to  the  center  of  the  can. 

S.  Cool  quickly.  Don’t  stack  the  cans 

9.  Store  in  a  cool  place. 

The  reason  why  we  advocate  the  use  of 
the  pressure  cooker  is  to  prevent  just 
what  has  happened  to  your  corn.  Cooking 
in  a  wash  boiler  for  two  hours  is  not  a 
sure,  safe,  reliable  method  of  canning 
non-acid  vegetables  such  as  corn,  peas, 
beans  and  greens.  grace  viall  gray 


Peanut  Cookies 

Two  tablespoons  butter,  %  cup  sugar, 
one  egg,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  J/2 
cup  flour,  two  tablespoons  milk,  %  cup 
chopped  peanuts,  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 
14  teaspoon  salt.  Cream  butter,  add 
sugar  and  well-beaten  egg.  Mix  and  sift 
flour,  baking  powder  and  salt ;  add  to 
first  mixture,  then  add  milk,  nuts  and 
lemon  juice.  Drop  from  teaspoon  011  a 
buttered  cooky  pan  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  for  spreading.  Bake  12  to  15 
minutes.  g.  a.  c. 


Roast  Pheasant 

When  I  prepare  pheasant,  the  large 
male  birds,  after  cleaning,  singeing,  etc., 
I  cover  with  cold  water  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Keep  hot  for  15  minutes,  take  out 
and  stuff  with  equal  parts  of  finely 
chopped  celery,  cooked  rice,  chopped  black 
walnut  meats,  a  little  suet,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  season.  Stuff  bird,  fasten  open¬ 
ing  with  toothpicks,  wrap  legs  and 
breast  with  thin  slices  of  fat  ham.  Bake 
in  quick  oven  20  minutes  to  the  pound. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


“Farm  Land  in  Canada” 


Why  pay  big  rents  or  tie  up  money  in  high-priced  land 
while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin  prairie 
close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be  bought 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of  payment 
if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  ip  tpe  newer 
districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms  in  all 
provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  highest 
quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates,  low 
taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world.  Grain- 
growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  mixed 
farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones.  Rural 
mall  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  informa¬ 
tion  and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip 
of  inspection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada 
last  year.  Write— 

C.  F.  SMITH 

Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  GARDENER  and  GROWER 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  howto  improve  the  soil  and  grow  more 
and  finer  vegetables,  more  and 
better  fruit,  the  finest  flowers, 
plants,  trees  and  shrubs, 
hot  house  methods,  etc.  All 
told  by  E.  C.  Vick  in  4  new 
books  that  answer  problems 
l  and  assure  success.  Price  $6. 
I  Sent  free  on  approval,  pay- 
Bable  $1  a  month  if  satisfied. 
f  Send  name  today  and  get  books 
at  publisher’s  risk.  Garden 
folder  free.  THEO.  AUDEL,  65 
West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
Dept.  VII. 


uticura 


OINTMENT 

A  tried  and  trusty 
friend  for  50years. 


Satnple  Free,  “Cuiicura,”  Dept.  E,  Malden,  Iflasw. 


Cream  Loaf  Cake 

Two-thirds  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one- 
half  cup  sour  cream,  fill  cup  with  sweet 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  two  level 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
flavoring,  1  y2  cups  flour  or  enough  to 
make  batter  of  medium  consistency.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven.  Caroline  lange. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Colored  Pictures  publish¬ 
ed  by  Currier  &  Ives. 
Envelopes  with  stamps 
before  1880.  Old  fireplace  andirons,  old  furniture,  etc. 

Jack  Lease,  3740  82nd  SI.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  Concord.  N.  H. 


YARNS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  for  old  Currier  and  Ives 

Prints.  CHAGNON,  1170  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


Before  the  Blizzard 
gtruck  the  gchoolhouse 

C XA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

Twenty  pupils  were  gathered  one 
mid-winter  afternoon  in  a  little 
white  schoolhouse  in  the  prairie 
country  of  North  Dakota.  At  half¬ 
past  three  there  was  a  general  ring 
on  the  telephone.  Answering  it, 
the  teacher  learned  from  the  opera¬ 
tor  that  a  severe  blizzard,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
was  reported  from  a  town  fifty 
miles  away.  The  families  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pupils  received  this  same 
telephone  warning,  and  within  ten 
minutes  enough  teams  were  at  the 
schoolhouse  to  take  all  the  children 
home  in  safety. 

The  teacher  then  fixed  her  fire, 
and  was  able  to  reach  her  boarding 
place  before  the  blinding  snow 
and  wind  isolated  every  building 
in  the  countryside. 

f  f  f 

The  telephone  renders  valuable 
aid  in  any  emergency — in  cases  of 
accident,  sickness  and  fire.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  livestock,  hay  or 
grain  to  be  bought  or  sold,  the 
telephone  gives  profitable  assis¬ 
tance  in  arranging  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  It  is  always 
ready  to  run  errands,  bring  spare 
parts  for  broken  machinery,  or 
keep  families  and  friends  in  closer 
contact. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  gives  service, 
rain  or  shine. 
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Christmas  Afterthoughts 

Now  that  Christmas  is  safely  over,  it 
seems  like  the  best  kind  of  time  to  stop 
and  think  ’a  little  while  incidents  are  still 
clear  in  the  memory.  Christmas  for  us  this 
Winter  was  one  of  real  joy ;  the  whole 
family  was  together,  mother  and  father, 
sons  and  daughters  and  -their  children,  a 
rare  occasion  in  a  large  family  of  grown¬ 
up  children.  As  for  gifts,  they  were  too 
plentiful  if  anything,  and  it  was  with 
real  interest  that  I  watched  the  small 
children,  to  see  what  *sort  of  toy  brought 
the  most  pleasure.  Father  B.  is  very 
ingenious,  and  loves  -puttering  away  af 
toy-making  and  all  sorts  of  odd  things 
that  nobody  else  would  ever  think  of. 
Bast  year  he  started  in  earlier  than 
usu'al  and  made  an  agreement  with  a 
lady  on  a  State  highway  to  furnish  her 
with  Christmas  greens  and  baskets  for 
one-half  of  the  sale  price.  It  is  surprising 
what  lovely  things  can  be  made  up  of 
the  left-overs  of  the  Summer  and  Fall 
season. 

All  sorts  of  little  cones,  twigs,  and  .the 
brown  stems  of  dead  flow’ers  were  used 
in  baskets  made  of  hemlock.  The  baskets 
were  made  over  a  foundation  basket  such 
as  plums,  pears  and  peaches  come  in. 
The  hemlock  was  fastened  to  a  wire,  as 
in  making  a  wreath,  and  then  the  wire 
fastened  to  the  foundation  basket,  going 
round  and  round  it.  A  handle  was  made 
in  the  same  way,  and  then  the  basket 
filled  with  gilded  cones,  pine  sprigs,  and 
straw  flowers.  The  effect  was  beautiful, 
and  many  a  person  who  misses  the 
bright  colors  of  Summer  was  delighted 
with  one  of  these  everlasting  baskets  of 
cheerfulness.  Of  course  the  work  of 
making  wreaths  and  -rope  of  the  ever¬ 
greens  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  you  all. 

Father  B.  then  had  a  rather  odd  dream 
and  immediately  started  in  making  little 
figures  that  made  ideal  place-card  holders 
or  center  decorations  for  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  dinner.  They  were  made 
on  little  ’blocks  of  wood,  covered-  with 
birch  bark  and  then  miniature  trees, 
lakes,  and  log  cabins  built  on  them. 
Even  the  figures  of  men  and  women  were 
very  natural-,  but  funny  enough  to  bring 
a  laugh  from  the  soberest.  He  used  a 
little  evergreen  trailer,  which  we  cal1 
“squirrel  tail”  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  work.  It  is  much  finer  than  the 
other  evergreens,  and  a  lovely  shade  of 
green.  A  cone  usually  made  the  head 
and  trunk  of  the  figures,  and  a  little 
ink  -made  the  faces.  One  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  was  just  a  man  and  woman  dancing, 
but  it  sold  immediately.  Another  was 
just  a  wood  scene;  a  man,  his  log  hut 
and  a  lake  and  trees,  but  they  were 
something  entirely  ,  new  around-  here,  and 
were  fully  appreciated. 

We  were  so  glad  that  we  picked  all  the 
Helichrysum  flowers  that  were  left  and 
dried  them,  as  they  made  lovely  Christmas 
gifts,  and  t-heir  brilliant  oranges,  yellows 
and  all  shades  of  red  and  pink  make  a 
lovely  Winter  bouquet. 

All  my  spare  time  in  the  month  before 
Christmas  was  spent  in  making  a  hooked 
rug,  for  our  new  home.  I  enjoyed  making 
if.  very  much  and  had  for  my  teacher  one 
of  the  finest.  She  has  made  some  bea-uti- 
ful  ones  herself,  and  was  my  inspiration. 
She  is  working «on  one  now,  oval  in  shape, 
which  will  measure  9x12  ft.  when  it  is 
finished.  She  even  made  the  pattern 
herself.  It  would  seem  a  sacrilege  to  me 
to  walk  on  it,  knowing  as  I  do  now  how 
much  work  and  thought  went  into  it. 

I  have  seen  many  hooked  rugs  before 
I  saw  hers,  but  they  do  not  in  any  way 
compare  with  them.  For  her  frames  she 
uses  pieces  of  wood,  one  inch  thick,  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  wide  and  as 
long  as  necessary  for  the  size  rug  she  -is 
making.  The  clamps  can  be  bought  in 
any  hardware  store  for  10  or  15  cents 
each.  She  uses  a  No.  5  crochet  hook 
for  hooking  and  cuts  all  her  rags  about 
one-fifth  to  one-quarter  inch  in  width. 
She  u«ses  nothing  but  woolen  cloth,  and 
has  no  patience  with  the  yarns  and 
stockings  advertised  for  this  purpose.  She 
tries  to  draw  the  pieces  of  cloth  up 
through  every  hole  in  the  burlap,  but  of 
course,  sometimes  it  gets  too  tight  and 
some  have  to  be  .skipped,  but  her  rugs 
look  as  fine  and  even  as  a  tapestry  rug, 
and  being  very  artistic,  she  does  not  have 
to  buy  her  rug  patterns. 

Following  her  instructions  as  carefully 
as  I  could  (only  I  bought  my  rug  pattern, 
as  I  am  not  artistic)  I  have  made  one 
too,  and  hope  all  these  R.  N.-Y.  ladies 
with  .some  old  pieces  of  woolen  cloth  and 
a  little  leisure  will  take  up  this  fascina¬ 
ting  work.  Our  new  home  is  a  copy  of 
the  Colonial  type  of  New  England  cottage, 
so  braided  and  hooked  rugs  are  just  the 
thing  for  it. 

I  have  made  several  braided  rugs,  and 
find  that  by  sewing  my  rags  together  on 
the  bias,  and  also  sewing  each  strand 
before  'braiding,  makes  a  much  neater 
looking  rug,  and  works  up  faster  than  the 
method  of  turning  in  the  rags  as  you 
braid.  Of  course  one  strand  in  the  braid 
must  be  sewed  in  lengths  of  about  one 
and  one-half  yards  or  it  would  get  all 
twisted  up,  in  the  braiding. 

There  seems  to  be  a  renewed  interest 
in  the  art  of  rug-making,  and  it  really  is 
an  art.  The  hooked  and  braided  rugs 
bring  good  prices,  and  there  is  quite  a 
steady  demand  for  them,  and  why  we 
country  women  don’t  take  advantage  of 
this  popularity  for  homemade  things  is 
rather  hard  to  understand.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  we  are  slumping  from  the 
standards  set  for  us  by  our  grandmothers, 
but  I  have  only  to  look  around  and  find 
some  of  my  friends  who  are  improving 


on  .  the  _  things  that  they  did  and  my 
optimistic  streak  is  more  pronounced  than 
ever.  Here's  to  more  things  made  at 
home  instead  of  prosaic  purchased  ar¬ 
ticles  that  have  no  tradition  connected 
with  them  ! 

Father  B,  also  made  some  toys  at 
Christmas  for  his  numerous  grandsons. 
Among  them  was  a  kiddie  car,  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  a  Noah’s  ark  and  a  garage.  The 
children  never  tire  of  playing  with  these 
substantial  but  gayly  painted  toys.  They 
are  far  superior  to  the  tin  playthings 
which  cost  so  much  in -the  toy  shops.  Any 
man  or  women  with  a  few  tools  and  the 
knack  for  making  things  of  this  nature 
could  be  busy  most,  of  the  time.  Father 
has  made  toy  trucks  and  tractors,  dump- 
carts  and  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  of 
wood,  and  the  children  have  a  chance  to 
use  their  imaginations  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  with  some  of  the  cheap  toys 
which  are  so  numerous  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Perhaps  we  are  conceited,  hut  we  do 
think  homemade  articles  are  usually 
superior  to  machine-made  things;  at  any 
rate  they  mean  a  great  deal  more  to  us 
than  something  for  which  we  pass  over 
our  money -instead  of  our  talents. 


I  am  glad  to  see  our  wild  Canada  lily, 
Lilium  canadense,  recommended  for  gar¬ 
den  planting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  of  the  lilies,  and  by 
watching  one  can  find  several  variations 
in  coloring.  There  is  the  yellow  with 
both  few  and  many  spots,  and  there  are 
some  decidedly  red;  others  look  like  hy¬ 
brids,  as  they  are  yellow  with  a  distinct 
red  stripe  the  length  of  each  petal.  The 
flood  removed  the  red  ones  I  was  intend¬ 
ing  to  get,  but  I  located  another  group 
last  Summer,  but  as  it  is  some  miles 
away  I  may  not  be  able  to  get  that  any 
more  than  I  did  my  pickerel  weed. 

Life  isn’t  going  to  be  anywhere  near 
long  enough  to  carry  out  all  my  plans 
but  if,  as  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  writes 
of  in  one  of  her  books,  we  are  permitted 
to  carry  out  on  the  Other  Side,  the  un¬ 
satisfied  longings  of  This  Side,  perhaps 
I’ll  get  my  collection  of  Vermont  lilies 
and  a  pond  of  pickerel  weed,  and  pond 
lilies  with  bog  plants  all  around.  My 
pitcher  plants  are  increasing  famously 
and  so  are  the  Iris  versicolor  and  wild 
Asters  on  the  margin.  A,  bit  of  English 
water  flag  and  Mrs.  Rayner  Aster  will 
go  out  next  Spring.  mother  BEE. 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


—  Mail  this  slip  today  —————— 

l  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

_  Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book- 
let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
*  World.” 

J  Name  . 

I  Address  . 
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City 


RNY  i 


MBS.  R.  A.  B. 


Fin  Money  from  Plants 

The  desire  for  a  little  extra  pin  money, 
makes  the  whole  feminine  world  kin.  Each 
one  must  work  out  her  own  scheme,  so 
the  ways  of  fulfilling  that  desire  -are 
numerous  and  interesting. 

One  farm  woman  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem,  by  rooting  Christmas  cactus,  century 
plants  and  Atamaseo  lilies,  and  selling 
them  as  potted  plants.  Fiber  or  paper 
containers  are  used  instead  of  ordinary 
plant  pots.  They  make  a  lighter  weight 
and  more  easily  packed  carrier.  There  is 
no  breakage  loss,  therefore  they  are  more 
economical. 

A  60-year-old  Christmas  cactus  plant 
is  the  foundation  stock  of  .this  woman’s 
business.  The  cactus  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  care  for.  It  is  watered  from  October 
to  April,  and  a  feeding  of  bonemeal  is 
given  it.  After  the  blossoms  are  gone, 
and  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  outdoors, 
the  plant  is  set  out  and  left  all  Summer 
without  further  care,  till  frost  comes 
again  in  the  Fall.  When  the  cactus  is 
ready  to  drink  again,  the  leaves  wrinkle 
up,  like  the  face  of  a  cross  dried-up  old 
man.  The  long  drooping  stalks  are  brown 
and  creased*  very  much  like  the  heavy 
paper,  which  comes  around  nursery  stock. 
The  reason  for  these  periods  of  drought 
and  great  thirst  is  because  the  cactus 
comes  from  a  land  of  wet  and  dry  sea¬ 
sons.  It  must  provide  in  time  of  plenty 
for  a  time  of  famine. 

Tiny  roots,  which  look  like  small  white 
parasites  grow  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  New  plants  are  rooted  from  tfie_se 
leaves  in  sand  or  water. 

Century  plants,  six  inches  high,  sell 
for  $3  and  $4  each.  The  small  plants 
grow  close  to  the  parent  stalk,  under  the 
lowest  leaves.  Great  care  must  be  used 
in  separating  the  young  from  the  old, 
because  they  hug  so  closely  .together.  A 
careless  move  would  quickly  destroy  the 
parent  plant. 

This  farm  plant-grower  calles  the 
Atamaseo  lilies  the  fairy  lilies  of  our 
grandmother’s  day.  The  name  fits  them. 
The  pink  bells,  rising  on  straight  grace¬ 
ful  stems  from  the  slender,  pointed,  dark 
leaves  are  •beautiful.  They  do  seem  to  be¬ 
long,  to  the  days  of  a  stately,  more  dig¬ 
nified  generation  than  ours.  Many  of 
these  plants  are  sold  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

Geraniums  are  another  source  of  in¬ 
come.  This  woman  lives  on  a  well-traveled 
road.  She  ’has  a  small  table,  on  which  she 
displays  her  wares,  under  the  trees,  on 
her  spacious  lawn  in  the  Summer.  The 
greatest  number  of  plants  are  sold  to 
.passing  travelers.  Many  are  sold  as 
Christmas  gifts,  to  former  customers. 

The  generous  profit  from  the  potted 
.plants,  more  than-  compensates,  for  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  producing 
them.  MRS.  L.  E.  D. 

From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Have  you  made  a  hooked  table  cover 
yet?  These  are  prettier  made  of  silk,  and 
20  inches  square  is  a  good  size,  or  15  or 
18-inch  circular  ones  are  popular.  These 
same  sizes  of  circles,  hooked  in  wool  are 
popular  for  chair  seats.  This  is  too  late 
for  this  Christmas,  but  they  are  light, 
pretty  work  for  those  long  Winter  eve¬ 
nings  that  come  after  New  Year’s  and 
can  go  in  the  Christmas  box  for  1930. 

Soon  after  I  began  housekeeping  I 
asked  an  older  friend's  advice  about  cur¬ 
tains  and  she  replied :  “I  usually  get 
white  because  they  don’t  fade.”  It  was 
good  advice  at  that  time,  and  thin  white 
curtains  give  a  look  of  coolness  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  I  never  realized  that  gay  cur¬ 
tains  would  give  a  room  such  a  warm 
cozy  look  as  they  do  until  I  tried  it  in 
the  living-room.  The  curtains  are  of 
cotton  crash  in  a  rather  bold  design  of 
greens,  flowers  in  shades  of  rose  and  red 
with  a  bit  of  blue — I  expected  discourag¬ 
ing  remarks  from  the  man  of  the  house 
who  is  inclined  to  be  too  conservative, 
but  to  my  query,  •  “How  do  you  like 
that?”  he  replied: 

“I  think  they  will  be  pretty  cheery 
when  the  wind  bloAvs  and  the  snow 
flies.”  Just  try  it  once  if  you  are,  too, 
inclined  to  white  curtains.  The  colors 
now  as  so  sunproof  they  can  safely  be 
used. 


Vegetable  Border  for  Liver 
Roast 

One  small  liver,  four  slices  bacon,  one 
cup  carrots,  one  cup  onions,  one  cup  po¬ 
tatoes,  two  tablespoons  bacon  fat.  Cut 
the  vegetables  in  small  pieces  and  saute 
in  the  fat.  Turn  the  vegetables  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish  to  form  a  thick  layer 
over  the  bottom.  Add  small  pieces  of 
butter*.  Wipe  the  liver  with  damp  cloth, 
remove  veins.  Dip  the  liver  in  boiling 
water,  drain,  rub  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  lay  it  on  top  of  the  vegetables.  Score 
the  top  with  knife  and  lay  strips  of  bacon 
in  the  slashes.  Add  one  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Bake  covered  for  1  y2  hours. 
Baste  frequently,  using  stock  from  the 
vegetables.  Serve  liver  on  hot  platter, 
forming  a  border  of  the  chopped  vege¬ 
tables.  MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


An  Eggless  Pumpkin  Pie 

When  our  hens  have  forgotten  their  duty 
in  supplying  us  with  eggs  and  my  supply 
has  run  out,  I  learn  to  bake  without  eggs. 
I  had  a  pumpkin  going  to  waste,  so  I 
made  an  eggless  pie.  I  made  it  in  the 
usual  way,  oidy  I  put  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour  to  each  pie  and  about  one- 
half  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Prepare 
flour  as  you  would  for  gravy,  only  I  used 
milk  instead  of  water,  and  pour  it  in  the 
rest  of  your  mixture.  The  pie  was  pretty 
good  in  the  absence  of  eggs. 

MRS.  W.  H.  DIVENS. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


HEAVY  CROCHET  COTTON-Suitable 

for  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.25  full  pound: 
6  pounds,  $6.00. 

PURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  unequaled. 
Send  10c  for  samples  of  botli. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No  C.  O.  D. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  THREAD  CO. 

Dept.  A-3  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


35,000  Farmers 
Cannot  ALL  Be  Wrong 

They  insure  their  cars  and  trucks  in  the 
Merchants  Mutual. 

Thus,  they  are  sure  of  complete  coverage  and 
protection  whenever  they  drive — 

AND,  they  save  money  (always  important). 
They  save  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  on  each  policy 
by  insuring  with  us. 

Take  a  tip  from  the  County  Agents 
in  34  counties  of  New  York  State. 

They  insure  57  cars  in  Merchants 
Mutual. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  sometimes  in  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  your  neighbor.  We  have  hundreds  of 
agents  throughout  this  State— sure  to  be  one  in 
your  locality — probably  somebody  you  know.  He 
will  look  after  your  interests  promptly  in  case  you 
have  an  accident — deal  with  you  on  a  fair  and 
friendly  basis. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


In  12  years  we  have  saved  our  policyholders  well 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  cash.  We  always 
allow  the  saving  as  an  outright  deduction  when 
the  premium  is  paid.  And,  in  addition,  dividends 
are  now  being  paid  at  the  end  of  the  insured  period. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Partial  Payments ,  our  agent  has  a  plan 
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West  Brookfield,  Mass. 

We  have  been  a  constant  user  of 
O-il  Cow-Tone  for  over  seven  years. 
It  has  kept  our  herd  of  thirty  ca  ttle 
in  prime  condition  and  is  especial¬ 
ly  valuable  before  and  after  fresh¬ 
ening.  B- 


Cow-Tone,  known  so 
well  as  an  unexcelled 
conditioner  for  milk- 
producing  cows,  was 
manufactured  for  dis¬ 
tribution  after  years  of 
laboratory  experiments 
and  actual  tests.  Now 
it  is  regarded  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  tonic  for  cows. 

Dairymen  have  used 
it,  with  success,  for 
more  than  thirty  years, 
and  this  is  the  reason  so 
many  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  testify  to  its 
merits. 


Cow-Tone  history 
represents  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  labor  in  the 
service  of  dairymen. 
The  result  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  proved  value  and 
small  cost  that  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  satisfaction 
or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 


Cow-Tone  comes  in  four  sizes, 
50c,  $1.00,  $4.50  and  $7.00 


Our  Husbands  Co. 
Lyndon,  Yt. 


COW-TONE  « 

—  FREE— Our  new  illustrated  O-H 
_  ,  _  ,  I  Cow  Book  ot  pages  containing 

flthfir  O-H  Pt-nnurrs  •  valuable  information  for  datry- 

AJtner  wri  r  ruuutis  i  men  wiI1  be  mailed  free  t0  any 

COWS’  RELIEF  OINTMENT  for  Udder  and  |  address  on  request. 

Teats,  50c  and  $1.00.  I 

CALVES’  CORDIAL,  an  Intestinal  Astringent  Name . 

for  cows  and  calves,  50c.  1 

Sold  at  local  grain,  drug  and  general  stores  |  -4 ‘f dress . 

or  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  . 

of  price.  . 1  ' 


YEAR  S 
BEHIND 

IT 


MOORE  BROS. 

PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spide rs,  etc . , 

I  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  si.ou 

PC  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send 
LL  ing  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

)OKE  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Keep  working 

id  strains,  SPAVIN,  ringbone,  shoulder, 
.kle,  foot  lamenesses  with  humane,  guaranteed 

ave-the-Horse  Treatment 

REE!  Send  now  for  the  greatest  horse  book 
er  given  kway.  Tells  how  to  locate  and  treat 
[  lamenesses.  Book,  sample  guarantee,  and 
oof  that  “Save-the-Horse”  makes  good,  all 
nt  free.  Write  today. 

OY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 

Ash  your  druggist— or  order  direct 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  horses,  oattle, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


FEEDS 


Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 


Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 


54  Brooks  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


Butter-making  for  the 
Amateur 

Part  IV 

We  are  about  to  consider  the  proper 
cleansing  of  the  utensils  used  in  caring 
for  milk  and  cream  and  in  the  making  of 
blitter.  Milk  pans  and  pails  and  separa¬ 
tor  and  all  tin  receptacles  of  milk  should 
be  rinsed  first  in  cold  water,  as  this 
loosens  the  milk,  while  hot  water  hard¬ 
ens  it.  After  this  rinsing  wash  in  hot 
water  with  a  dish  cloth  that  is  used  for 
nothing  else,  also  use  no  soap.  Now  scald 
all  receptacles  in  boiling  water  and  leave 
in  the  open  air  until  thoroughly  dry. 

Do  not  assemble  the  separator  before 
airing  even  though  it  is  spotlessly  c-lean. 
All  tin  cans  and  pails  with  covers  should 
he  left  uncovered  until  used.  If  milk 
pans  are  turned  on  a  shelf  or  rack,  it 
is  better  to  turn  each  one  singly,  and 
not  stack  them  as  'they  need  to  be  open  to 
the  air.  A  small  stiff  brush  is  quite  nec¬ 
essary  in  washing  the  milk  pails  as 
there  are  edges  and  seams  where  a  cloth 
cannot  reach.  The  wire  strainer  in  the 
strainer  pail  also  needs  the  brush.  If  for 
any  reason  the  openings  in  this  strainer 
become  clogged,  which  sometimes  happens, 
if  hot  water  is  poured  through  the  strain¬ 
er  before  the  milk  is  rinsed  off,  dry  salt 
rubbed  on  both  sides  will  clear  the  strain¬ 
er.  It  is  best  not  to  wash  pans  and  pails 
with  the  table  dishes  or  cooking  utensils. 
Keep  them  separate. 

As  soon  as  the  butter  is  cared  for  the 
buttermilk  should  be  emptied  from  the 
churn  and  the  churn  washed  immediately, 
in  order  to  keep  it  sweet.  Rinse  the 
churn  with  warm  water,  then  throw  in 
some  hot  water  and  use  a  stiff  brush  on 
all  parts,  scald  it  out  and  put  it  in  the 
open  air  until  dry,  when  it  should  be 
taken  in,  because  if  it  becomes  too  dry 
it  will  leak  the  next  time  it  is  used.  If 
this  should  happen,  put  in  some  liot  wa¬ 
ter  and  let  stand  until  the  wood  swells 
and  the  leakage  is  stopped.  Treat  the  but¬ 
ter  bowl  and  ladle  the  same ;  scalding  wa¬ 
ter  will  remove  the  butterfat  from  the 
bowl  and  ladle  without  the  use  of  soap. 
I  cannot  advise  using  soap  on  any  uten¬ 
sils  used  for  milk  and  butter  as  some¬ 
times  a  chemical  change  occurs  when  the 
soap  and  milk  come  in  contact  which 
causes  a  slimy  substance  in  the  water 
which  is  very  difficult  to  overcome.  The 
only  way  is  to  burn  the  dishcloth  and 
throw  out  the  water  and  start  over  again. 
This  does  not  always  happen  but  one 
experience  is  sufficient.  Use  plenty  of 
hot  water  but  no  soap. 

The  next  article  will  deal  with  the 
cause  of  streaked  butter,  also  rancid  but¬ 
ter.  R.  B. 


Holstein  Breeders  Meet 

Holstein  breeders  of  New  York  have  a 
State  organization,  and  during  the  past 
year  or  two  have  materially  increased  its 
membership.  They  held  their  annual 
meeting  early  in  January  in  Saratoga 
Springs.  They,  of  course,  boost  the  breed, 
hut  adopt  a  broad,  constructive  program 
for  New  York  dairymen,  and  that  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  main  features  of  their 
success. 

The  president,  C.  H.  Baldwin,  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  dealing  very  little  with 
Ilolsteins  and  very  largely  with  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  New  York  dairymen.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  believes  that  our  dairymen  need 
to  be  alert  to  the  present  trend  of  the 
times,  to  the  effects  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  nation-wide  problem,  the  ten¬ 
dency  towards  increased  use  of  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  to  propaganda  about  disease- 
borne  milk.  There  should  be  a  careful 
watch  kept  on  legislation  that  may  in¬ 
juriously  affect  our  local  dairymen. 

The  history  of  Ilolsteins  in  America  is 
closely  associated  with  the  history  of 
modern  dairying,  according  to  Prof.  H. 
H.  Wing  who  related  some  of  the  history 
of  both,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
last  50  years.  Most  of  our  dairy  progress 
has  been  covered  in  that  length  of  time. 
Our  production  per  cow  seems  to  have 
improved  from  a  little  over  2,000  lbs.  in 
the  cheese  sections  to  5,500  lbs.  as  an 
average  now  for  the  State.  The  cream 
separator  and  the  Babcock  test  have  been 
important  factors  in  dairying  progress 
within  50  years.  The  official  tests  anc 
reliable  records  of  production  have  been 
important  aids  in  herd  improvement.  The 
importation  of  what  we  know  as  pure- 
breds  has  had  a  marked  effect. 

That  the  association  is  a  very  live  af- 


THE  delicate  tissues  of  udders  and 
teats  are  susceptible  to  a  score  of  ills 
and  injuries  which  can  be  forestalled  or 
quickly  ended.  Cuts,  scratches,  bruises, 
inflammation.  Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  and 
similar  troubles  mean  costly  cuts  in  pro¬ 
duction  which  can  be  avoided.  BAG 
BALM,  the  healing,  medicated  ointment, 
with  its  exclusive  antiseptic  oil  that  strikes 
deeply  into  the  tissues,  is  the  reliance  of 
thousands  of  cow  owners  in  assuring 
smooth,  easy,  full  milkings  from  healthy 
udders  and  teats.  No  imitations  of  BAG 
BALM  can  give  BAG  BALM  results. 
Handy  10  oz.  can  GOjzi  at  dealers  or  by 
mail  postpaid — clean,  pleasant,  safe  for 
all  farm  uses;  cannot  taint  milk.  Illus¬ 
trated  book  of  dairy  information  free 
on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


There  are 

4 

DEFINITE 

REASONS 

why 

you  should 

PREFER 

the 

BURRELL 


■"PHE  BURRELL  (1)  reg- 
1  ulates  the  suction  to  suit 
exactly  each  individual 
cow;  (2)  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air 
alone;  (3)  gives  complete 
rest  between  pulsations  ; 
(4)  absolutely  prevents  any 
possible  contamination 
from  the  pipe  line.  The 
Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easier,  quicker,  safer. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  single¬ 
tube  system  — now  Vi 
METAL!  Short  tubes,  easy 
washing,  clean  milk!  Send 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

"It  Milksthe  Couis  Clean” 

CHERRY  BURRELL 
CORPORATION 

20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falla,  N.Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM 


Heals  the  teat 

—keeps  it  open 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat  Dilators,  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats, 
Hard  Milkers.  They  are  flexible,  bend  with 
the  teat  and  will  not  break.  Have  a  deep  yield¬ 
ing  surface  of  soft,  absorbent  texture,  fit 
large  or  small  teats,  and  carry  the  | 
medication  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
STERILIZED,  packed  in  medicated 
ointment.  Beware  of  imitations  with  stiff, 
fibre  cores  that  may 
break  or  puncture  teat  Soft,  absorb - 


and  with  hard,  rough 
surface,  irritating  and 
capable  of  carrying  little 
or  no  medication  into 
the  teat  canal. 

A  large  jar  of  _Dr. 
Naylor  Dilators  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid, 
for  $1.00  if  your 
dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co. 

Dept.  5 

Morris  N.  Y. 


ent  texture 


Small, round¬ 
ed  end,  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.Naylor^  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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fair  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
committees  that  have  been  appointed, 
nearly  all  of  which  made  reports  on  vari¬ 
ous  activities.  The  junior  project  work 
has  been  promoted  by  the  organization 
during  the  year  to  a  very  imoprtant  de¬ 
gree,  some  of  the  work  being  reported 
during  this  meeting. 

Prof.  Savage  in  reporting  some  of  the 
results  with  rations  having  different  pro¬ 
tein  percentages  but  like  digestibility, 
took  occasion  to  make  some  observations 
respecting  his  experience  in  controling 
contagious  abortion,  care  in  separating 
aborters  and  maintaining  clean  quarters 
goes  a  long  way  in  all  such  cases.  He 
did  not  seem  to  feel  that  anything  further 
than  intelligent  care  is  demanded  right 
now.  The  20  per  cent  protein  ration  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  the  lead  over  either  the  16 
per  cent  ox*  the  24  per  cent  kind.  This  is 
with  a  roughage  ration  around  one-third 
clover  and  good  corn  silage.  Ample  feed¬ 
ing  on  a  12  per  cent  protein  grain  feed 
while  the  cows  are  dry  has  much  to  do 
with  production  when  they  come  fresh. 
After  such  feeding  last  year  the  cows  are 
now  doing  much  better  than  they  did  the 
previous  year.  Those  having  the  20  per 
cent  ration  last  year  averaged  over  10,- 
000  lbs.  of  milk  while  the  others  gave 
slightly  under  10,000  as  an  average.  L. 


Spavin  Lameness  of  Mare 

A  three-year-old  mare  was  broken  to 
work  last  Spring,  and  did  some  light  work 
during  haying  and  cultivating,  and  about 
a  month  ago  was  turned  out  apparently 
all  right.  We  brought  her  in  a  few  days 
ago.  A  local  horseman  of  some  experience 
says  she  has  a  bone  spavin.  The  right 
hock  is  somewhat  larger ;  low  down  and 
towards  the  front  is  hard.  She  shows  to 
be  quite  lame  at  the  trot,  but  not  much 
when  walking.  Would  appreciate  your 
advice  in  treating  this  colt.  f.  m.  h. 

New  York. 

As  you  report  that  the  mare  goes  quite 
lame  at  the  trot  and  not  so  lame  when 
walking  we  wonder  whether  bone  spavin 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  most 
cases  a  horse  affected  with  bone  spavin  is 
very  lame  when  stai'ting  to  walk  or  trot, 
and  quickly  becomes  much  less  lame  when 
it  trots  for  a  short  distance,  or  the  lame¬ 
ness  may  entirely  subside  with  exercise. 
It  returns,  however,  when  the  animal  has 
rested  for  a  time  and  then  is  exercised. 
If  a  bone  spavin  is  present  you  will  be 
able  to  see  it  plainly  on  the  inner,  lower, 
front  face  of  the  hock  joint,  where  the 
large  vein  crosses  the  joint  and  just  in 
front  of  the  horny  chestnut  or  excrescence 
on  the  skin.  If  the  spavin  is  small  the 
lingers  will  have  to  be  used  to  detect  the 
growth,  first  feeling  the  sound  joint  and 
then  the  one  that  is  lame.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  spavin  has  grown  among  the 
bones  of  the  joint  and  involves  the  true 
joint  between  the  two  large  upper  bones, 
and  then  it  is  called  an  aceult  spavin. 
The  joint,  in  that  case,  may  be  enlarged, 
but  one  cannot  see  or  feel  the  spavin,  and 
lameness  may  persist  when  the  animal  is 
exercised  or  even  become  worse.  There  is 
no  certain  remedy  for  an  “occult”  or  un¬ 
seen,  hidden  spavin.  . 

If  you  make  certain  that  spavin  is  the 
cause  of  the  lameness,  by  testing  the  hock 
joint,  treatment  may  prove  worth  while. 
Test  for  spavin  lameness  by  holding  the 
foot  of  the  lame  hind  leg  up  in  such  a  way 
that  the  joint  will  be  tightly  closed.  After 
holding  the  leg  in  that  position  for  a  few 
minutes  drop  the  foot  and  instantly  have 
the  horse  trotted.  If  spavin  is  present, 
seen  oi'  unseen  the  lameness  will  then  be 
so  aggravated  that  the  horse  may  hop  on 
three  legs  for  a  short  distance  and  then  go 
much  lamer  than  before  the  test  was  ap¬ 
plied.  Treatment  for  bone  spavin  lame¬ 
ness  consists  of  line  and  point  (punc¬ 
ture)  firing  of  the  hock  joint  and  spavin, 
followed  by  application  of  a  blister  and 
then  resting  the  horse  in  a  narrow  stall 
for  at  least  six  weeks.  The  firing  should 
be  done  by  a  veterinarian.  To  insure 
complete  rest  the  horse  should  be  tied  so 
short  that  it  will  be  unable  to  lie  down 
or  step  back  and  forth.  The  operation 
is  best  done  when  the  horse  has  been  put 
under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic  to 
pi*event  undue  suffering.  A  horse  soon 
learns  to  sleep  in  the  standing  position, 
but  if  that  does  not  prove  true  it  may  be 
supported  in  the  stall  by  means  of  a 
veterinary  sling  or  a  improvised  sling, 
such  as  a  folded  tarpaulin  or  stack  cover 
run  under  the  horse’s  body  and  then  at¬ 
tached  to  the  stall  partition,  on  each  side. 
It  is  best  not  to  fire  and  blister  for  spavin 
in  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather  and, 
preferably,  to  postpone  the  operation  un¬ 
til  flies  are  gone.  A  suitable  blistering 
salve  for  application  after  firing  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  dram  of  powdered  cantha- 
rides  (Spanish  fly),  one  dram  of  binio- 
dide  of  mercury  and  1%  ounces  of  lard. 
Rub  the  blister  in  for  10  minutes  and 
then  tie  the  mare  so  short  that  she  will 
be  unable  to  lie  down  or  rub  or  lick  the 
blistered  part.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48 
hours  and  then  apply  a  little  lard  daily. 
Be  very  careful  to  wipe  the  firing  lines 
daily,  in  the  direction  they  were  put  on, 
not  up  and  down ;  otherwise  they  may  be 
opened  and  “proud  flesh”  will  then  pro¬ 
trude  and  fail  to  heal.  If  a  qualified 
veterinarian  cannot  be  employed  to  fire 


and  blister  the  joint,  we  should  advise 
using  a  proprietory  spavin  cure  which 
may  be  bought  at  a  drug  store,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  use;  or  the  joint  and  spavin  may 
be  blistered  several  times,  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  with  the  salve  we 
have  prescribed  in  this  answer.  If  blis¬ 
tering  is  done  the  mare  must  be  kept,  tied 
up  for  at  least  six  weeks,  as  prescribed 
for  the  firing  treatment.  Blistering  alone 
is  less  certain  as  a  i*emedy  than  firing 
and  blistering.  a.  s.  a. 


Figuring  Protein  Content 

Would  you  tell  me  how  much  protein 
the  following  mixture  contains:  200  lbs. 
gluten,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  and  100  lbs.  wheat  middlings? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  o. 

Gluten  is  an  indefinite  term,  and  may 
run  all  the  way  from  18  to  35  per  cent 
protein.  The  bag  will  tell  this.  If  we 
assume  that  it  is  gluten  meal  analyzing 
30  per  cent,  the  200  lbs.  would  have  60 
lbs.  of  portein.  The  other  ingredients 
at  average  analyses  would  run  :  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  9  lbs.  protein ;  100  lbs.  ground 
oats,  12  lbs. ;  100  lbs.  middlings,  17  lbs., 
or  98  lbs.  of  protein  in  the  500  lbs.  mix- 
ture,  which  would  be  a  little  less  than 
20  per  cent. 

Driving  Cattle  on  State 
Road 

Has  anyone  a  right  to  drive  cattle  on  a 
State  road  from  barn  to  pasture  if  land 
does  not  join  the  barn  and  there  is  no 
other  way  to  get  them  back  and  forth? 

New  York.  a.  s. 

Some  State  roads  are  greatly  crowded 
and  subject  to  restrictions  about  travel 
that  would  block  or  damage  the  road.  But 
we  should  certainly  say  in  the  case  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  farmer  had  right  to  rea¬ 
sonable  use  of  the  road  to  get  his  cows 
to  and  from  pasture. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  17-18. — Second  annual  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Cattle  Sale,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorns,  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breedei*s’  bull  sale,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Mai-.  18. — Aberdeen-Angus,  Iowa  State 
Show  and  Sale,  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sales  manager. 

Apr.  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager-. 

Apr.  8. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Bi-eeders’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  4-7.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
annual  meeting,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Riley,  Sen- 
nett,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  10-15. — Farm  and  home  week, 
New  Yox-k  Agricultural  College,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  24  -  Mar.  8.  —  Short  course  in  ice 
cream  making,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  9  -  15. — Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar.  17  -  22.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 


Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There 
are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  handling 
sliipped-in  products.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  48c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
50c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  50c;  small  pullet  eggs, 
doz.,  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  (50c;  minimum  weight 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and  'south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage, 
lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  4c;  celery,  bch.,  5c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish, 
%  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek, 
bell.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  dry, 
bu.,  $1.40;  onions,  green,  beh.,  5c;  pears,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.75;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  42c;  bu.,  $1.65; 
parsnips,  bit.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant, 
lb.,  5e;  radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c; 
Summer  squash,  lb..  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3e. 

Hive  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb., 
28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— -Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
hainburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  24c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.— Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  Bred  heifers  for  sale. 

8.  IX.  Wicks,  It.  1>.  No.  2,  Box  65,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Is  the  Net 
Profit  Breed 

Ayrshires  are  the  heaviest 
producers  of  four  per  cent  milk 
at  lowest  feed  cost.  And  four • 
per  cent  milk  tops  the  market. 
Ayrshires  have  no  rivals  as 
grazers,  rustlers  and  users  of 
cheap  feed. 

Ayrshire  type  and  Ayrshire 
milk  are  the  standards  for 
dairymen  who  think. 


Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

96  Center  St.  Brandon,  Vermont 


!  **• 

GUERNSEYS 

— 

•: 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 


BROOKMEAD  FARM 


526  Land  Tills  Bid 
Philadelphia,  Penna 


CHEDCO  FAR 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — in  order  to  make  room 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Dropped  October  17th,  1928 

Siks — Cramond  Horatius  81664. 

Dam— Imp.  Christine  Missy  III  21845—15,505.8  lbs.  milk, 
797.96  lbs.  fat.  Class  A. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Guernsey  BullsS’m”° 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams.with  records  up  to  700  lbs.  fat. 
Strong  in  the  blood  of  Langwater  Cavalier,  Langwater 
Stars  &  Stripes  and  Langwater  Valiant.  Federal  accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested  herd.  Write  today  for  sales  list 
with  full  description.  FRITZLYN  FARM,  Plpersville,  Pa. 


•ARBELI.  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Ti 

Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TAIIBK1A  FARMS,  Smith vllie  Flats.  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Hose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N-Y. 


Registered  Guernsey 


JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE! 

In  females— Two  3  yr.  olds,  2  fresh  2  yr.  olds,  1  heifer. 
In  males— One  2  yr.  old,  1  yearling,  2  extra  choice  calves. 

Best  Island  Blood  Sybils  and  Nobles  bred  to  produce 
and  win.  Please  describe  fully  your  wants.  28  years  at 
your  service.  LEVI  COW  PEN.  Frcdonla,  N.  Y. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  Sec. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 


Modified  accredited  area,  the  5th  in  U.  S.  Can 
generally  supply  buyers  with  anything  in  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  or 
Milking  Shorthorns  they  may  be  in  need  of.  30 
hours  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  Fieldman  and  service  without  cost  to  you, 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Meadviile,  Pa. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


100  SPRINGERS  and  HEIFERS  c°7l\a"“y 

Specialize  in  carload  lots  or  less,  any  breed.  T. B.  tested. 

H.  In  FOOTE,  Hobart  (Pel.  County),  New  York 


|  .%  SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMAOINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  20  to  60  lbs.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORTa  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINES.1! 

Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


F.  M.  Pattlngton  Son 


Purebred  P0LAND-CHINAS  for  Sale! 

HILLINGTON  LAKE  FARM,  Inc.  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


,  cu  - - -  - . .  ■■”6''  rairs  and  trios,  not 

alun.  Write  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  $8  00  each.  Ped 
free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  *15.00.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  falls,  H.  t‘. 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Moutieello,  Iowa 


SAl SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6,  Females,  $3.  F-  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


3  months  old.  White  and 
black.  Females,  SIO.OO. 
C.  NYE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


COI.I.IE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Catalogue.  S.  BOWDEN,  ManBfield,  Ohio 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TEltKIER  I»L PS-Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CUtner  opdiuei  rups  None  Better.  Males^ 
$10.00,  females,  $5.00.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


MALE  SPANIEL— 4  mos.,  #15.00;  female,  $8. 00. 

Dandies.  Sable  and  White  Collies— males,  $8.00: 
females,  $4.00.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


AIREWALES— (Oorangs)  Matron  due  Feb.  3  Pups. 
Cheap.  N.  F,.  WOOD,  It.  F.  D.,  Danielson,  Conn. 


p  li  st 
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RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $25.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00. 
White  Blemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  $30.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


59.00  II P  |  Chinchillas,  New  Zealand  Reds,  Flemish;also 
el  Uf.  Supplies.  BREEDER'S  SUPPLY,  Cotlaskill.  New  fork 


1  MATURED  TRIO  BEAUTIFUL  FRENCH  L0PEARE0  RABBITS 

■  $16.00.  URIAS  KINSINGER,  R  2,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  RABBITS  for  Breeding  or  Meal. 
CURTIS  MILLER,  Phene  Pawtucket  1627.  P.  0.  Menvillt,  R.  I. 


(  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllto,  Penna. 


WANTED  f0Vr*eWJ8  Toggenburg  Buck 

Give  lowest  price  and  registration  number  of  buck ;  ulso 
of  his  sire  and  dam.  CHAS.  A.  STR0H,  P.  0.  Bee  66,  Milford.  Pa. 


HORSES 


Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 


and  Saddle  Horses.  Most  mules  are  get¬ 
ting  very  old.  7,500 young  mules  going  for  export 
from  one  market.  Quality  mule  breeding  very  prof¬ 
itable.  Write  for  circular,  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS  Box  J  Lexington,  Ky. 


Percherons  at  Moderate  Prices 

One  outstanding  stallion,  rising  2  years.  Large  enough 
for  light  service.  Seven  fillies  and  mares  from  weanling 
to  four  years  old.  FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


BELMONT  FARM 

Our  horses  won  $1,500  in  prizes  at  1929  New  York  State 
Fair;  including  both  Champion  Stallion  and  Mare. 
Write  for  leaflet.  H. H.  Bell  A  Son.,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Shetland  Ponies 

separate.  Prices  right. 


for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater.Ohis 


SHEEP 


AUCTION  SALE 


Registered  American  and  Delaine  Merinos 

Entire  flock — bred  ewes,  yearling  ewes,  rams  and 
yearling  rams  will  be  sold  at 


ah  if 


-  _  .  Ik  r.y  I,  A  ...v  ,,v„  M  „ 

Rensselaer  County  Schodack  Landing,  li,  Y 


*  tew  r  arm 


HOLSTEINS 


ENTIRE  HERD 

HOLSTEINS 

Practically  all  young  cows  and  Second  calf  heifers. 
Some  fresh,  O.  T.  A.  Records  12,500  to  16,000.  300  to  600  fat. 

Accredited.  Priced  to  Sell. 

Herd  Sire.  Also  Six  Guernseys. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

Banchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 

For  Sale— HOLSTEIN  BULL 

10  months  old;  good  type,  fine  top  line,  well  marked — 
about  even — black  and  white.  Sire:  Sir  Aaggie  Mead 
Patty,  No.  524076.  Dam:  Purchase  Rose,  No.  980158. 
Price— #150  F.  O.  B.  White  Plains.  Accredited  Herd. 

OPHIR  FARM,  E.  E.  Ridout.  Supt-,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


rfe0J!sst?hleed  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

by  son  Sir  Inka  May,  from  milky  dairy  type  dam.  ll 
months  old.  Straight  top  line,  blocky  rump,  finely 
finished  every  way.  Price,  $125.  Write,  DECKER 
HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Three  Rivers,  Clay,  New  York 
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Cold  on  Lungs  of  Calf 

We  have  a  calf  that  has  not  done  well 
for  a  long  time.  The  veterinarians  here 
say  it  is  a  severe  cold  on  the  lungs,  but 
do  not  seem  to  help  it  any.  Veterinary 
advised  burning  sulphur  in  the  stable 
daily  until  the  calf  was  well.  The  owner 
(my  boy)  remained  in  there  until  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  then  opened 
the  doors.  This  seems  a  drastic  measure 
that  we  do  not  want  to  try.  G.  G.  b. 

Kansas. 

As  your  veterinarian  prescribed  fumi¬ 
gation’  with  burning  sulphur  we  think  it 
certain  that  he  must  have  found  the  lung 
trouble  of  the  calf  due  to  presence  of 
lung  worms  (Strongylus  micrurus)  in  the 
windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes  of  the  lungs. 
Such  fumigation  is  an  old-fashioned  reme¬ 
dy,  worth  trying,  but  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tainly  remediable.  The  sulphur  should  be 
poured  upon  a  live  coal  placed  in  an  iron 
vessel  set  in  another  vessel  containing 
water.  The  fumigating  is  done  in  a  tight 
room,  the  windows  and  door  of  which 
should  instantly  be  thrown  open  when 
spasmodic  couching  shows  that  the  calf 
is  in  danger  of  being  asphyxiated  (suf¬ 
focated).  The  attendant  should  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  room  or  box-stall  with  the 
animal,  while  being  treated,  but  should 
keep  watch  upon  it  through  a  window,  or 
aperture  elsewhere,  so  that  he  may  es¬ 
cape  the  irritation  of  the  fumes.  The 
fumigation  has  to  be  repeated  daily,  un¬ 
til  no  longer  needed.  If  the  calf  is  af¬ 
fected  with  pneumonia,  however,  indicat¬ 
ed  by  difficult  breathing,  muffled  cough 
and  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  fumi¬ 
gation  with  burning  sulphur  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  hasten  death.  Another  and  better 
plan  of  fumigation  is  to  pour  a  teaspoon 
of  iodine  crystals  upon  a  very  hot  brick, 
then  place  the  brick  in  the  bottom  of  an 
open-meshed  gunny  sack.  Insert  the  calf's 
head  and  hold  the  sack  closely  around  its 
neck.  Release  the  head  the  moment  the 
animal  starts  coughing,  but  repeat  the  in¬ 
sertion,  several  times,  after  each  spell  of 
coughing.  One  has  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  cause  suffocation,  and  the  treatment 
must  not  be  given  when  pneumonia  is 
present.  Injection  of  remedies  directly 
into  the  -windpipe,  by  means  of  a  long  hol¬ 
low  needle  and  hypodermic  syringe,  is  an¬ 
other  plan  of  treatment,  resorted  to  by 
veterinarians  and  fairly  effective  if  done 
before  acute  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  has 
been  caused  by  the  worms.  One  mixture 
used  for  this  purpose,  for  calves  and  af¬ 
fected  sheep  or  lambs,  is  composed  of 
iodine  crystals,  %  dram ;  potassium  io¬ 
dide,  21/4  drams;  distilled  water,  three 
ounces.  This  combination  is  then  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  pure  turpentine  and 
six  ounces  of  olive  oil.  The  dose  for  a 
sheep  is  one  to  two  drams  (teaspoonfuls), 
injected  into  the  windpipe.  The  dose  for 
a  calf  would  be  two  to  four  teaspoons. 
The  treatment  is  repeated  at  intervals  of 
two  to  three  days,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  animal  and  the  way  it  was 
affected  by  the  first  dose.  Some  veterin¬ 
arians  use  a  mixture  of  pure  turpentine, 
one  part,  olive  oil  or  raw  linseed  oil,  seven 
parts.  Of  this  two  drams  are  injected 
into  the  windpipe  and  the  calf  is  given 
two  ounces  of  the  mixture  by  way  of  the 
mouth,  the  dose  to  be  repeated  daily.  As 
the  calf  in  question  is,  no  doubt  weak  (if 
alive  when  this  answer  reaches  you)  we 
should  scarcely  think  it  advisable  to  give 
either  the  fumigation  or  injection  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  would  be  well  to  give  it  a 
good  cough  mixture,  to  relieve  the  irrita¬ 
tion  and  help  the  calf  to  raise  and  get  rid 
of  phlegm.  The  following  mixture  should 
prove  helpful :  Wine  of  ipecac,  one  part ; 
compound  syrup  of  squills,  one  part ; 
white  pine  compound,  one  part ;  simple 
syrup,  three  parts.  Dose,  two  teaspoons, 
or  more,  as  found  necessary  to  relieve 
cough,  etc.  If  the  calf  cares  to  eat  allow 
access  to  oatmeal,  bran  and  oilmeal,  and 
give  it  new  milk  and  raw  egg  several 
times  daily.  If  it  starts  eating  freely 
mix  one  teaspoon  of  bloodmeal  or  blood- 
flour  with  the  other  feed,  twice  a  day, 
and  gradually  increase  the  allowance. 
That  feed  quickly  restores  strength  in  a 
run-down  calf.  Leafy  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  may  also  be  allowed.  Chloroform  in¬ 
jected  into  the  windpipe  is  another  ef¬ 
fective  treatment  for  lung  worms  when 
given  early.  a.  s.  a. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

A  little  incident  up  in  a  Jefferson 
County  Grange  bears  out  the  reputation 
that  farm  folks  have  big  hearts.  One  of 
the  members,  a  woman  who  has  written 
many  words  of  cheer  and  was  formerly 
a  popular  speaker  at  Grange  gatherings 
throughout  the  State,  has  been  rendered 
almost  helpless  by  a  paralytic  stroke. 
Some  of  her  friends  in  her  home  Grange 
conceived  the  idea  that  her  lonely  days 
be  brightened  by  the  messages  coming  in 
over  the  air  route.  Consequently  a  move¬ 
ment  was  started  to  provide  the  invalid  s 
home  with  a  radio.  The  appeal  bi ought 
manv  willing  givers  and  no  one  can  con¬ 
ceit  of  the  countless  hours  of  pleasure; 
and  comfort  that  this  little  act  or 
neighborly  thoughtfulness  will  bring  to 
this  humble  farm  home. 

An  installation  ceremony  with  some 
unusual  features  was  held  in  Lowville 
Grange  the  other  day.  Orrin  F.  Ross 
was  installed  as  master  of  the  subordinate 
Grange,  in  a  joint  ceremony  in  which  his 
voting  son,  Howard  Evans  Ross,  was 
installed  as  master  of  the  Lowville  Juven¬ 
ile  Grange.  The  ceremony  was  further 
made  memorable  by  being  the  25th  anni¬ 


versary  of  the  installation  of  the  father 
of  Orrin  Ross,  who  was  Howard  F.  Ross, 
as  master  of  Lowville  Grange.  It  is  rare 
occurrence  when  three  generations  are 
included  in  such  a  record  of  Grange 
service.  Lowville  Grange  is  the  home  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  lecturer  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  largest  subordinate  Granges  in  the 
Empire  State,  having  over  500  members. 
It  was  also  the  home  Grange  of  the  late 
Ira  Sharp,  for  more  than  twenty  years 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Grange  of  New  York. 

Edson  J.  Walrath,  chairman  or  the 
New  York  State  Grange  executive 
committee,  was  the  installing  officer  at 
Gouverneur  Grange,  the  leading  Grange 
of  St.  Lawrence  County,  at  which  nearly 
400  were  in  attendance.  The  new  master 
installed  is  Prof.  R.  D.  Gibbs,  head  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Gouver¬ 
neur  High  School.  Chairman  Walrath 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  proposed  plan 
to  raise  the  dues  paid  by  the  State 
Granges  to  the  National  Grange  from 
eight  cents  to  twelve  cents,  as  adopted  by 
the  National  Grange  at  the  recent  Seattle 


session,  would  be  confirmed  by  the  nec¬ 
essary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  State 
Granges.  This  increased  revenue  is  to  be 
used  in  enlarging  the  extension  fund  of 
the  National  Grange.  The  National 
Grange,  at  the  request  of  National  Master 
Louis  J.  Taber,  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  extension  work  for  the  current 
year,  doubling  the  amount  set  aside  one 
year  ago.  The  organization  of  three  new 
State  Granges  within  a  comparatively 
brief  period,  and  the  demand  for  organ¬ 
izers  from  several  other  States  whose 
farmers  are  anxious  to  be  received  into 
the  Grange  family  have  made  imperative 
larger  appropriations  for  extension  work 
by  the  National  Grange. 

County  Deputy  Timothy  Thomas  of 
Tompkins  County,  New  York,  was  in¬ 
stalling  officer  at  the  combined  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  subordinate  and  juvenile 
Granges  at  Riehville,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  Deputy  Thomas  was  a  former 
resident  of  St.  Lawrence  County  and 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  his  old 
neighbors. 

Several  Jefferson  County  installations 
were  honored  by  having  as  installing 


officers  Grange  officers  from  neighboring 
counties  of  the  Empire  State.  Pomona 
Master  Charles  Kent  of  Oswego  County 
installed  at  Mannsville  Grange.  County 
Deputy  E.  F.  Linstruth  of  Lewis  County 
installed  at  Champion  Grange,  and  Past 
County  Deputy  Louis  C.  Archer  of  Lewis 
County  presided  at  the  installation  at 
Thousand  Island  Grange.  Champion 
Grange  installation  was  held  on  the  site 
of  the  first  settlement  in  Jefferson  Count.! 
the  hall  of  Champion  Grange  having  been 
remodeled  from  church  building  erected 
in  Champion  village  by  the  first  religious 
organization  in  Jefferson  County.  Noadiah 
Hubbard,  the  county’s  first  settler,  largely 
.financed  the  building  'of  this  pioneer 
church  edifice,  and  a  monument  to  his 
memory  stands  near  the  Grange  hall, 
wherein  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  this  county  met  in 
religious  worship,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  missionary  from  New  England. 

Leyden  Grange  in  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.. 
honored  one  if  its  veterans.  Aunt  Mary 
Ann  Coe,  who  has  served  the  Grange  for 
33  years  as  chaplain,  on  installation  day 
by  making  her  an  honorary  member. 


com 

show  an  extra  profit  of 


$36 


a  month 


bull  brand  sets  another 
record  as  most  productive 
ration  per  dollar  itf feed  cost 


*4% 

DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  roughages  — 
timothy,  mixture  of  timothy 
and  clover,  red  top  grasses, 
corn  fodder. 


UNTIL  recently,  D.  F.  and  J.  P. 
HustonofWestGray,Me.  had 
been  feeding  their  herd  of  12 
Guernseys  a  home  mix  ration.  They 
had  tried  commercial  feeds  but  their 
mix  had  proven  more  profitable.  A 
neighbor  told  them  the  results  he’d 
been  getting  with  Bull  Brand.  So 
the  Hustons  gave  it  a  trial.  Almost 
at  once  the  milk  chart  figures  jumped. 
Now,  the  Hustons  write  me,  “Bull 
Brand  is  the  best  yet.  We  are  getting 
1200  more  lbs.  of  5%  milk  every 
month.” 

More  Milk  With  B-B 

And  here’s  more  iron-clad  evidence 
that  Bull  Brand  is  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost.  “I  have 
fed  several  dairy  rations,  but  find  my 
cows  keep  in  better  condition,  and 
produce  more  milk  with  a  higher 
hutterfat  test  when  I  feed  Bull  Brand,” 
writes  Ralph  B.  Childs  of  Rensselaer 
Falls,  N.  Y.  And  Oliver  Griffis  of 
Wyalusing,  Pa.,  reports,  “Two  of  my 
cows  milked  54  lbs.  on  12  lbs.  of  B-B 
Dairy  Ration.  I  have  fed  a  number 
of  rations  but  B-B  will  produce  more 
milk  for  the  money  than  any  of  the 
rest.”  “Five  or  six  weeks  ago,” 
writes  Harry  Lahur  of  Fair  Haven, 
Vt.,  “I  began  feeding  B-B  to  ten  of 


my  cows.  In  a  few  days  was  getting 
20  lbs.  more  milk  a  day.” 

The  B-B  Guarantee 

Whether  you’re  feeding  a  commer¬ 
cial  ration  or  a  home  mix,  I  can 
promise  you  an  increased  milk  flow 
for  the  same  money.  And  I’ll  guaran¬ 
tee  to  make  good  in  this  way.  Order 
enough  Bull  Brand  from  your  dealer 
to  feed  one  cow  for  30  days.  I  don’t 
care  which  cow  you  select  for  the 
test  —  your  best  or  poorest  milker. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  compare  re¬ 
sults.  If  B-B  doesn’t  prove  all  I 
claim  for  it  —  hand  the  empty  bags 
back  to  the  dealer  and  he’ll  return 
every  cent  you  paid  for  the  feed. 
That’s  fair  enough,  isn’t  it? 

The  sooner  we  get  this  test  started, 
the  quicker  you’ll  find  the  way  to 
make  dairying  pay  bigger  cash  re¬ 
turns.  Call  your  dealer  now.  If  he 
hasn’t  B-B  feeds,  write  direct  to  me. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


,0  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medi¬ 
um  quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 


16%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  clover 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  dry  cows. 

B«B 

Feed  Bull  Brand  Vitamized 
Laying  Mashes,  Scratch 
Feeds,  Chick  Starter  and 
Growing  Feeds. 


TheHome  of  the  Feed  thats  Guaranteed 
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Wonderful  NEW 


Awards  for  Butterfat 
Records 


Help  to  Get 
More  Milk 

r  i  //  Am  better 
It  limml  quality 

The  old  way  of  currying  cows  is  inefficient 
— wastes  valuable  time  and  actually  in¬ 
creases  the  bacteria  in  milk.  The  germ-laden 
dust  and  loose  hair  float  about,  cows  breathe 
it  it  settles  on  feed  and  water  and  the  milk. 
Now  you  can  groom  electrically  with  the  new 

HINMAN  Cleaner 

Cleans  thoroughly  —  quickly  captures  all  the 
dirt  in  its  container.  Promotes  healthier  skin, 
hastens  the  removal  of  old  hair  and  stimulates 
growth  of  new  hair.  It  makes  the  skin  more 
pliable,  and  better  nourished. . . .  This  means 

more  milk - Ilinman-groomed  cows  have  a 

higher  selling  value — always  ready  for  in¬ 
spection.  Amazing  results  on  your  horses.  Be 
modern  —  and  keep  your  boys  on  the  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder 

It  tells  you  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits  with  this  light, 
portable,  high-powered  Hinman  Cleaner.  Be  first  in  your 
locality.  Better  write  now. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  C,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Amazing  New  System 
For  Watering  Cattle! 

rPHE  HATTON  System  for  wa- 
tering  cattle  in  stanchions  is 
as  simple  as  a  crow  bar — and  just 
as  fool-proof.  Will  last  a  lifetime, 
yet  costs  less  than  all  others. 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  down.  We  gladly  offer 
the  Hatton  System  on  30-day  trial 
for  your  complete  test  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Write  today  for  illustrated 
literature  and  full  information. 

R.  H.  HOWE 

222  Ridgewood  Drive 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


or 


FRANK  HOWE 

Box  35  NOANK,  CONN. 


Quick,  Sure 
Relief  of 
LAMENESS— 
501  BOOK  FREE 

— 84  pages,  by  a  'well-known 
veterinarian — saves  days  and 
dollars  for  horsemen  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  keeping  horses  fit  and 
working.  Tells  treatment  of  all 


horse  ailments,  how  to  end 
lameness  from  growths  or 
injuries  with  Dr.  Kendall’s 
treatment,  used  for  over  50 
years.  At  your  druggist’s  or 
by  mail  postpaid,  $1.25  and 
65{  sizes,  with  50gi  Horse 
Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
16  Main  St.,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 


n 

Counter-  Irritant 


This  splendid  scale  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  for  correct  weigh¬ 
ing  of  milk  and  testing  for  but¬ 
terfat  by  Babcock  method.  Ad¬ 
justable  pointer  makes  allow¬ 
ance  for  weight  of  pail.  Read¬ 
ings  in  tenths  of  pounds  for 
easy  figuring.  Large  dial— dis¬ 
tinct  numerals  - — •  sturdy  con¬ 
struction — guaranteed  accuracy. 

At  better  dealers — or  order 
direct.  Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO. 
560  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Spring 
30- lb. 
Size 
$3.85 


it  Heats 

Like  Magic 


i  13 


cuts,  sorea-  collar  1 
sore  sh°uWers.ts  Get  l 

idders, sore  tea  {  H 


CORONA 


Thirty  New  Hampshire  dairymen,  all 
members  of  one  of  the  seven-herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations  in  the  State,  have  herds 
which  will  average  300  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  for  each  cow.  These  will  receive 
awards  from  the  National  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  for  building  up  high-producing  herds. 
Five  of  the  diplomas  will  have  gold  seals 
attached,  indicating  that  the  herd  has 
held  its  high  production  for  three  or  more 
years.  The  herds  of  N.  F.  Stearns  and 
A.  B.  Hough  of  Lebanon  have  achieved 
the  honor  for  six  consecutive  years,  and 
Rush  Chellis  and  .T.  F.  Frohock  of  the 
Claremont  association  have  also  accepted 
six  awards.  R.  D.  Hunter  of  Claremont 
will  get  his  fourth,  and  H.  S.  Townsend 
of  Lebanon,  his  third. 

Other  winners  are  E.  D.  Goodwin  and 
M.  H.  Benson,  of  Lebanon ;  II.  Lavoie, 
H.  M.  Partridge  and  Roe  M'cDanolds,  of 
North  Haverhill ;  Howard  Potter,  of  East 
Concord ;  G.  L.  Spofford  and  S.  O.  Sar¬ 
gent,  of  West  Concord ;  W.  D.  Hamilton, 
of  Warner ;  J.  R.  Graham,  of  Boscawen  ; 
and  II.  E.  Rainville,  of  Tilton.  The 
Sullivan  County  Farm,  Claremont ;  B.  E. 
Livingston  and  G.  B.  Lane,  of  Claremont ; 
Herman  Baker,  of  Winchester ;  Glenn 
Britton,  of  Westmoreland ;  Henry  Barrett 
and  E.  D.  Starkey,  of  Keene ;  George 
Robinson,  of  Marlboro ;  .T.  A.  Emperor, 
of  Derry  ;  A.  D.  Emerson,  of  Hampstead  ; 
W.  L.  Dining  of  Stratham ;  J.  W.  Stevens, 
of  Kingston ;  and  II.  N.  Sawyer,  of 
Atkinson. 


Aberdeen- Angus  News 

Records  compiled  in  the  office  of 
the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association  show  that  at  15  public  sales 
held  in  1929,  embodying  674  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle,  the  average  price  was 
$248.83,  compared  with  an  average  price 
of  $170  a  head  in  1928.  This  is  the  high¬ 
est  Aberdeen-Angus  average  that  has 
been  secured  since  1921,  when  all  cattle 
sold  at  auction  at  an  average  of  $272.30 
a  head.,  The  highest-priced  bull  sold 
publicly  during  1929  was  Revolution 
45th  junior  champion  at  the  1929  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Exposition.  In  the 
Harrison  &  Ryan  sale  in  Iowa  he  realized 
$2,550.  The  highest  priced  female  was 
Polo  Pride  E.,  sold  in  the  same  sale  for 
$750. 

The  second  annual  Winter  show  and 
sale  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  will  be 
held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chicago 
February  17  and  18.  The  first  of  these 
annual  events  was  held  in  1929,  when 
76  head  were  exhibited  and  then  sold  at 
an  average  of  $269.  About  125  cattle 
have  been  entered  in  the  second  show  and 
sale.  w.  H.  T. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Jan.  18,  1930.) 

Market. — No  trading  due  to  heavy  snowfall, 
receipts  light  throughout  week.  Beef  steers 
closing  about  steady  with  Monday  or  25c  lower 
than  week  ago,  none  quotable  above  $12.25. 
Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  unchanged.  Stockers 
and  feeders  in  negligible  supply  practically  no 
country  demand.  Bulk  beef  steers  $11  to  $11.75, 
fat  heifers  $10.25  to  $11,  beef  bulls  $9.50  to 
$10.50,  butcher  cows  $7.75  to  $8.50,  cutters 
$4.75  to  $0,  Stockers  and  feeders  $9.50  to  $10.25 
Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $17.50,  some  held 
higher.  Hogs.. — Slow,  steady  at  week’s  25c  de¬ 
cline,  top  100  to  200-lb.  weights  $11.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  18,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  20  cars;  9  Virginia,  6  Chicago,  3  Maryland, 
2  Michigan,  1  Omaha,  1  Pennsylvania,  1  Buffalo, 
1  Indiana,  1  Texas,  1  St.  Paul;  containing  021 
head,  827  head  trucked  in:  total  cattle  1,448 
head,  493  calves,  2-.318  hogs,  300  sheep.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year,  cattle, 
50  cars;  24  Virginia.  15  Chicago,  5  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  2  North  Carolina.  1  St.  Paul,  1  Indiana, 
1  Ohio;  containing  1,200  head,  822  trucked  in; 
total  cattle  2,022  head,  504  calves,  1,010  hogs, 
141  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13; 
good,  950  to  1.100  lbs..  $12.25  to  $13;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.25;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $11.50. 

Heifers.  —  Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to 
$11.25;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  me¬ 
dium,  850  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  common,  850 
lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50:  good.  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.50  ro  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice.  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50:  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50:  me¬ 
dium,  $12.50  to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 
$12.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs..  $10.75 
to  $11.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11 
to  $11.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs..  $11  to 
$11.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $10.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran.  ton.  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $40  to  $41; 
hominy,  $43.50  to  $44.50:  middlings.  $45  to  $46; 
linseed,  $64  to  $65;  gluten,  $49.50  to  $50.50; 
ground  oats,  $42  to  $43;  Soy-bean  meal,  $63  to 
$04;  hog  meal,  $50  to  $51;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $49  to  $50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $42 
to  $43;  18  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  20  per  cent, 
$48  to  $49:  24  per  cent,  $51  to  $52;  25  per 
cent,  $52.50  to  $53.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$47  to  $48;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $42  to  $43;  Alfalfa, 
reground,  $45  to  $46. 


PICTURE  YOUR  OWN  BARNS— 

LOUDEN  PLANNED  AND  EQUIPPED 


COMEWHERE  #,in  the  back  of  your 
^  mind"  is  a  picture  of  the  ideal  farm 
building  layout  you've  always  wanted. 
Ideal,  yet  intensely  practical; 
built  and  equipped  for  the  comfort 
of  your  animals,  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  and  faster  gains,  for  your 
own  convenience,  and  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  time  and  labor. 

Make  this  pleasant  picture  a  real¬ 
ity  with  the  help  of  Louden  plans. 

The  Louden  planned  and  equipped 
barn — whether  new  or  remodeled 
—  will  actually  cost  yoa  less  and 


WM. LOUDEN 

Pioneer  inven¬ 
tor  of  labor- 
saving  devices 
for  the  barn, 
champion  for 
more  than  60 
years  of  better 
farm  buildings. 


give  you  a  far  greater  earning  power,  than 
a  similar  structure  built  and  equipped 
without  the  wise  counsel  and  experience 
that  Louden  can  give  you. 

If  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel, 
write  us.  We'll  give  you  our  sug¬ 
gestions  promptly,  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

If  you  need  equipment  only,  check 
coupon/  let  us  tell  you  how  Louden 
equipment  will  give  you  more,  in 
convenience,economy,  sanitation, 
earning  power.  DON'T  DELAY — 
plans  made  NOW  may  save  you 
many  dollars  later. 


The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  2616Court  St., Fairfield,  Iowa 

(EstaMifJxed  _ _  Branches:  Albany  —  Toledo  —  St.  Paul  —  San  Francisco 


□  Engineering  Service 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Cow  Stanchions 

□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Watering  Troughs 

□  Manger  Divisions 

□  Manure  Carriers 


□  Ventilating  Systems 

□  Cupolas 

O  Barn  Door  Hangers 

□  Garage  Door  Hangers 

□  Hog  House  Equipment 

M  □  Roof  Windows 

Name - ....  □  Hay  Unloading  Tools 

Address _  Horse  Stable  Equip. 


2616  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
You  may  send  me  full  information  concerning 
the  services  or  products  I  have  checked. 


IF  IT  PERTAINS  TO  YOUR  BARN,  IT'S  A  JOB  FOR  LOUDEN 


Separators —For  Every 
Need  and  Purse 


DE  LAVAL  is  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  cream  separators 
— has  been  at  it  longer,  has  had 
more  experience,  and  knows  more  about 
making  and  servicing  separators  than 
any  other  organization. 

That’s  why  there  are  about  as  many 
De  Lavals  in  use  the  world  over  as  all 
other  makes  combined.  Experts  the 
world  over  recommend  and  use  De 
Lavals  for  greater  skimming  efficiency, 
convenience  and  reliability  of  operation, 
and  longer  life. 

When  you  get  a  separator,  get  a 
De  Laval  and  you  will  have  the  best — ■ 
there  is  a  size  and  style  for  every  need 
and  purse. 


There  are  four  lines  of  De  Laval  Farm 
or  Dairy  Size  Separators: 

Golden  Serlea — The  world’s  best  separa¬ 
tors.  The  most  completely  and  conveniently 
equipped,  cleanest  skimming,  easiest  running 
and  most  durable.  Finished  in  beautiful  and 
durable  gold  and  black.  Seven  sizes,  from 
200  to  1350  lbs.  capacity.  Prices  from  $62.50 
to  $300.00 — hand,  belt  or  motor  drive. 

Utility  Series— Exactly  the  same  as  the 
Golden  Series  in  construction  and  separating 
efficiency,  but  lacking  several  features.  Sold 
at  lower  prices.  Three  sizes,  350  to  750  lbs. 
capacity.  Prices  $79.50  to  $107.25. 

Junior  Series— A  new  quality  line  of  smaller 
separators  for  the  one  to  three  cow  owner. 
Most  efficient  and  durable.  Finished  in  royal 
blue.  Three  sizes,  150,  225  and  300  lbs. 
capacity.  Prices  $40.00,  $47.50  and  $52.50. 

Europa  Series— Another  line  of  still  lower 
price,  small,  European-made  De  Laval  Sepa¬ 
rators.  Finished  in  red.  Four  sizes,  150  to 
400  lbs.  capacity.  Prices  $30.00  to  $45.00. 


Sold  on  easy  terms  or  monthly 
installments.  Prices  slightly  high¬ 
er  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  send 
coupon  to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  7061 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

I  would  like  full  information  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  De  Laval  Separators  (check  which) : 

□  Golden  Series  □  Junior  Series 

□  Utility  Series  □  Europa  Series 

□  De  Laval  Milker 

I  milk . cows. 

Name . 


Town . State. 
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This  two-year-old  produced  15,600  lbs.  milk  on  Quaker  Feeds.  Owner,  Carl  G.  Wooster ,  Union  Hill,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Profits  Depend  Upon 
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the  Quantity  and  Quality 

of  Milk  Your  Cows  Produce— 
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AND  getting  quantity  and  quality  into  your  milk  pro- 
duction  is  a  matter  of  proper  feeding.  Dairymen 
who  are  making  the  most  money  are  those  who  have 
abandoned  catch-as-catch-can  feeding  methods  and  have 
gone  in  100%  for  Quaker  Dairy  Rations.  That’s  because 
every  ingredient  that  goes  into  Quaker  Dairy  Rations  is 
carefully  selected  for  a  definite  purpose — to  help  make 
more  milk  of  the  finest  kind  and  lots  of  it. 

For  maximum  production  at  the  lowest  possible  feed 
cost,  Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration  is  a  splendid,  scientifi¬ 
cally  blended,  always -uniform  mixture  that  will  give 
you  excellent  results.  The  Quaker  Dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  has  it  for  you. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher —  is  the  complete 
carbohydrate  feed;  combines  perfectly  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or 
16%).  A  choice  feed  for  all  young  or  dry  stock;  an 
entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


With  the  Livestock 


H  AMPS  HIRES  IN  THE  EAST.  —  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  in  the  Eastern 
•States  we  have  a  large  number  of  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshire  flocks.  In  the  last  20  years 
these  big,  rugged,  black-faced  sheep  have 
grown  in  popularity  among  farmers  in 
many  States,  even  where  some  other 
'breeds  were  strongly  established.  After 
studying  the  remarkably  uniform  exhibit 
of  well-fitted  Hampshires  at  the  English 
Royal  Show  in  1910,  and  talking  with 
shepherds  and  flockmasters  in  that  home¬ 
land  of  the  breed,  I  was  sure  that  Hamp- 
sliires  some  day  would  gain  and  hold  a 
more  widespread  prominence  in  the  United 
States  than  could  then  be  claimed  for 
them.  A  year  ago  in  New  York  State 
there  were  28  flocks  of  registered  Hamp- 
shires.  In  Pennsylvania  there  were  27 
flocks,  in  Maine  12,  in  Maryland  seven, 
and  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire 
two  each.  Kentucky,  with  40  flocks,  led 
all  States,  Idaho  ranking  second  with  35, 
and  Virginia  third  with  33.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  numerous  new  flocks  of  Ilampshires 
have  been  founded  in  all  of  these  States, 
and  in  some  others.  Kentucky’s  noted 
fat  lamb  industry  is  based  largely  on 
Hampshire  breeding.  Tennessee  is  mak¬ 
ing  headway  on  the  same  foundation  ;  so 
also  is  Maryland. 

Big  Sheep.  —  A  Maine  breeder  of 
Hampshires  reports  that  one  of  his  ram 
lambs  born  on  Jan.  11  weighed  140  lbs. 
on  June  10,  his  growth  being  made  on 
his  dam’s  milk,  and  on  pasture.  Several 
ewe  lambs  of  about  the  same  age  in  this 
Maine  breeder’s  flock  weighed  over  100 
lbs.  In  Kentucky  a  Hampshire  ran  lamb 
weighed  195  lbs.  at  seven  months  of  age. 
The  size  of  Hampshire  lambs  at  birth, 
and  their  rapid  growth  during  the  suck¬ 
ling  period  are  characteristics  on  which 
Hampshire  breeders  as  a  whole  would  do 
well  persistently  to  lay  stress  in  their 
business  correspondence  and  literature. 
At  maturity  Hampshire  rams  in  breeding 
condition  weigh  275  to  300  lbs.,  and  the 
ewes  180  to  225  lbs.  Hampshires,  like 
Oxfords,  Lincolns  and  Suffolk*,  are  big 
sheep.  Bigness,  however,  is  objectionable 
if  it  is  associated  with  coarseness  and 
deficient  quality  in  dressed  carcasses. 
Some  of  the  best  and  highest-qualitied 
fat  lambs  that  I  have  ever  seen  were 
yeaned  by  native  ewes  in  Tennessee. 
Their  sire  was  a  big.  low-set  Hampshire 
ram.  The  size  and  growth  of  Hampshire 
lambs  up  to,  say,  six  months  of  age,  are 
of  first-rate  economic  importance  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  the  yearling  stage,  Hampshires 
may  fall  below  isheep  of  some  others 
breeds,  in  weight. 

Vigor  and  Prolificacy. — Vigor,  stam¬ 
ina,  hardiness  and  prolificacy  average 
comparatively  high  in  Hampshires,  but 
these  characteristics  are  possessed  in 
varying  degrees  by  other  breeds.  No  breed 
is  altogether  free  from  faults ;  none 
possesses  all  of  the  points  that  might 
theoretically  constitute  perfection.  If  a 
breed  is  recommended  as  being  “able  to 
stand  more  neglect,  hardship  and  short 
feed  than  any  other,”  I’d  suspect  that 
something  was  w^rong  with  it,  or  that 
it  was  misrepresented.  Animals  of  any 
breed  that  are  kept  under  poor  conditions, 
don’t  owe  much  and  seldom  pay  anything 
for  their  board  and  lodging.  Ewes,  can¬ 
not  thrive,  remain  strong,  and  raise  prof¬ 
itable  offspring  if  they  are  long  underfed 
and  mistreated.  Hampshires,  however, 
will  always  and  everywhere  make  a 
creditable  effort  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  As 
“hustlers,”  they  are  like  Hereford  cattle 
on  snow-covered  Western  ranges.  Hamp¬ 
shires  are  noted  for  their  prolificacy. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago,  15,482  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewes  in  England  bore  and  raised 
1S.462  lambs.  That  is  a  110.17  per  cent 
lamb  crop.  A  Pennsylvania  breeder  two 
years  ago  raised  112  lambs  from  65 
Hampshire  ewes.  Eleven  ewes  in  his 
iflock  yeaned  three  lambs  each.  A  Texas 
breeder’s  flock  of  13  Hampshire  ewes  in¬ 
cluded  six  that  had  triplets.  In  Idaho 
35  Hampshire  ewes  belonging  to  4-IJ 
club  boys  raised  over  70  lambs.  A  175 
per  cent  lamb  crop  is  reported  by  a 
Junior  Hampshire  Club  owning  63  Ilam- 
shire  ewes  in  Utah.  Triplets,  which  are 
numerous  in  Hampshire  flocks,  denote 
vitality  and  prolificacy  in  their  ancestors  : 
but  triplets  always  include  a  weak,  small 
lamb  that  must  be  foster-mothered,  hand- 
raised  or  abandoned.  Under  average  farm 


conditions,  ewes  of  any  breed  do  well  if 
they  bear  and  raise  a  lamb  apiece.  An 
experienced  sheepman  says  that  in  select¬ 
ing  ewes  for  a  flock  foundation  he  would 
try  to  limit  himself  to  those  borne  by 
two-lambs  ewes.  By  so  doing  he  would 
get  rid  of  the  triplet-bearing  habit  or 
factor,  to  some  extent. 

An  Old  Breed.  —  Hampshires  as  a 
breed  are  more  than  100  years  old.  Some 
of  their  best  qualities  were  contributed 
by  the  Southdown  breed.  In  Hampshire, 
England,  over  a  century  ago,  the  native 
sheep  were  white-faced,  and  had  horns. 
Southdown  rams  were  crossed  on  ewes  of 
this  diseription,  and  on  their  progeny 
other  Southdown  rams  were  crossed. 
Carried  to  several  generations,  this  kind 
of  crossing  changed  and  improved  the 
native  stock.  It  .not  only  removed  the 
horns,  but  produced  black-faced  sheep 
that  were  rounder  in  the  ban-el,  shorter 
in  the  leg,  and  straighter  in  their  lines 
■than  the  original  foundation  ewes.  But 
the  hardiness  and  Roman  nose  of  the 
native  stock  were  retained  in  the  cross. 
Cross-breeding,  accompanied  by  selection 
and  culling  for  certain  characteristics, 
has  given  us  all  of  our  modern  breeds 
of  animals  and  domestic  birds.  It  has 
been  practiced  to  a  marked  extent  by 
some  Mid-West  hog  breeders.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  however,  in  this  case  it  has  tended 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  pedigrees  of  swine,  with 
out  bringing  about  well-planned  and 
lasting  improvements  in  the  breeds  in¬ 
volved  in  the  crossings.  There  is  need  of 
constructive  cross-breeding,  under  respon¬ 
sible,  competent  direction,  in  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  horses  and  poultry. 

Wool  and  Mutton.  —  Hampshire  wool 
is  longer  and  coarser  than  Southdown 
wool.  It  is  compact  and  of  medium  length 
and  texture.  Hampshire  fleeces  weigh 
seven  to  10  lbs.  The  sheep  industry  in 
the  United  States'has  been  improved  and 
developed  in  recent  years  with  special 
reference  to  mutton  production.  Lambs 
now  figure  more  prominently  than  year¬ 
lings  and  older  sheep  in  the  meat  picture 
of  the  industry.  Consequently,  the  down 
or  dual-purpose  breeds,  which  yield  use¬ 
ful  fleeces  and  excellent  mutton,  are  more 
popular  and  more  widely  distributed  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been  in  North 
America.  Here,  the  lamb  chop  and  leg  of 
lamb  are  as  popular  as  saddles  of  mutton 
and  big,  fat  chops  in  England.  Among 
retailers  of  meats,  liow-ever,  there  are 
many  in  our  cities  and  towns  who  deceive 
careless  or  uninformed  householders  by 
selling  them  cuts  from  low-grade  carcasses 
at  prices  that  should  get  the  best  cor¬ 
responding  cuts  from  first-class  carcasses. 
This  practice,  along  with  anti-meat  pro¬ 
paganda  sponsored  by  manufacturers  of 
other  foods,  has  curtailed  the  urban  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  meats  in  particular. 
Very  few  patrons  of  retail  meat  markets 
know  a  choice  cut  when  they  see  it.  It  is 
not  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  retailer  to 
take  advantage  of  their  lack  of  training 
in  the  critical  selection  of  meats.  Lamb 
consumption,  however,  is  increasing,  be¬ 
cause  more  and  better-bred  lambs  are 
being  fattened  and  sold.  They  stimulate 
the  demand  for  their  kind,  while  for  the 
lower  grades  of  lamb,  the  demand  among 
the  large  classes  of  people  who  know  the 
arts  of  cooking  and  camouflaging  cheap 
cuts,  will  continue  to  grow. 

Wormy  Sheep. — Apparently  no  breed 
of  sheep  on  eastern  farms  is  more  resis¬ 
tant  than  another  to  internal  parasites. 
Stomach  worms  are  serious  and  wide¬ 
spread  enemies  of  farm  flocks.  Most  lambs 
and  sheep  that  “don’t  do  well,”  but  ex¬ 
hibit  no  definite  symptoms  of  disease  or 
sickness  to  the  eye  of  the  beginner  with 
sheep,  are  infested  with  these  pests. 
Every  experienced  shepherd  knows  how  to 
deal  with  them.  He  keeps,  a  supply  of 
copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  on  hand,  in 
a  glass  or  earthenware  container.  It  will 
corrode  metallic  vessels.  An  ounce  of  it, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug¬ 
store,  will  make  3  qts.  of  a  drenching 
solution,  enough  for  20  to  25  sheep.  The 
ounce  of  bluestone  is  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  hot  water ;  then  2  qts.  of  cold  water 
is  added  to  it,  when  it  is  ready  to 
administer.  A  sheep  or  lamb  to  be  treated, 
is  kept  off  feed  and  water  for  18  hours 
before  drenching.  It  stands  while  being 
drenched ;  if  the  head  is  held  too  high, 
strangulation  is  apt  to  occur.  An  ordinary 
baby  'bottle,  which  is  graduated  in  ounces, 
has  a  slim  neck,  and  is  hard  to  break, 
or  a  rubber-necked  syringe  is  commonly 
used  in  administering  the  treatment. 
Three  to  4  ozs.  of  the  solution  will 
suffice  for  a  mature  sheep,  depending  on 
its  size  and  vigor ;  2x/4  to  3%  ozs.  w-ill 
be  ample  for  a  lamb,  depending  on  its 
age,  size  and  general  condition.  After 
treatment,  keep  the  sheep  or  lamb  off 
feed  and  water  for  about  five  hours. 
During  the  Summer  pasture  season,  treat¬ 
ment  every  tfyree  weeks  is  recommended 
by  experienced  sheepmen.  In  cases  of 
severe  stomach  worm  infestation,  they 
advise  the  second  treatment  in  a  week 
after  the  first.  They  also  warn  beginners 
carefully  and  accurately  to  measure  the 
water  and  the  dose.  Plenty  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  many  States  proves  that  where 
this  treatment  is  used  as  indicated,  and 
the  treated  animals  get  plenty  of  legume 
hay  in  the  Winter,  there  is  no  class  of 
livestock  that  will  pay  so  large  a  return 
on  the  dollar  invested  as  sheep. 

D.  O.  W. 
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FREE 

toYou 


Kalamazoo  Stoves 
and  Ranges  approved 
l>y  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute 


•  Institute 
** 


All  prices 
slightly  higher 
in  the  far  West 


FREE — NEW — ready  for  YOU... this  sensational,  money-saving  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Book... Still  Greater  Values ,  Radically  Reduced  First  Payments, 
FREE  FREIGHT.  Spring  SALE  prices  now  in  effect.  Mail  coupon ! 

200  Styles  and  Sizes 

More  colorful,  more  attractive  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges  and  Combination  Gas  and 
Coal  Ranges  with  new  features- 
Gas  Stoves — NE~~ 
proved  Furnaces- 
Gasoline  Ranges- 
200  styles  and  sizes 
ranges  and  furnaces 
Machines,  Refrig¬ 
erators,  and  other 
Household  Goods 
— all  Big  Values. 

Factory  Prices 

Save  You  VJ  to 

Write  today  —  a 
thrill  for  thrifty 
families  on  every 
page!  More  bar¬ 
gains  than  in  20 


with  a  cheerful,  colorful  Kalamazoo 
porcelain  enamel  Coal  and  Wood,  or 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  range.  Your 
choice  of  Nile  Green,  Pearl  Gray,  Delft 
Blue,  Ivory  Tan,  or  Black  trimmed  in 
glistening  nickel — as  easy  to  clean  as  a 
china  dish.  Modernize  your  kitchen — 
beautify  your  home.  All  Kalamazoo 
ranges  approved  by  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute. 

Beautiiul  Cabinet 
Heaters 

There’s  a  lot  of 
winter  left — order 
your  new  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Cabinet  Heater 
now.  Enjoy  it  for 
several  months. 
The  newest  ones 
heat  3  to  6  rooms. 
Hold  fire  over 
night.  Handsomely 
finished  in  black  or 
Walnut  Porcelain  Enamel,  $38.25  up. 
Several  models  shown  in  this  new 
FREE  book. 

Above  All  Else— Quality 

You  simply  can’t  get  better  quality. 
Why  ?  The  reasons  are :  First,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  specializes — Kalamazoo  stoves  and 
furnaces  are  built  complete  in  our  big 
13-acre  factory.  We  make  nothing  but 
stoves  and  furnaces.  Second,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  has  tremendous  buying  power  — 
that  means  purchasing  the  best  raw  ma¬ 
terials  at  lowest  prices.  Third,  big  scale 
production  enables  us  to  manufacture 
efficiently  at  extremely  low  cost.  By 
selling  direct,  eliminating  all  “in-be¬ 
tween”  profits,  you  get  absolute  rock- 
bottom  factory  prices.  Mail  coupon 
today  for  new  FREE  book. 


perkiest 


NEW 
V  Oil  Ranges — im- 
-Cabinet  Heaters — 
Electric  Ranges.  .  . 
of  quality  stoves, 
Also  Washing 


Send  Us  a  Rough  Sketch  of  Your  Home 
We’ll  Send  You  FREE  Furnace  Plans 


If  you  are  interested  in  a 
furnace  just  send  us  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of 
your  house.  We’ll  furnish 
FREE  plans — show  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  install  your  own 
furnace.  Thousands  have. 
Exclusive  Kalamazoo  fur¬ 
nace  features  are:  Hot  Blast 
Fire  Pot — new  ring  type  ra¬ 
diators — easy  shaking  grates 
— upright  shaker.  You  save 
from  $40  to  $00  on  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  furnace.  You  make 
another  saving  of  $50  by 
installing  it  yourself. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at 
left  to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 


Dear  Sirs  :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


Cabinet 


Name 


(. Please  print  name  plainly) 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Direct  Heat 

Furnaces 


RADICALLY  REDUCED 
DOWN  PAYMENTS 


STILL 

GREATER 

VALUES 


FREE 

FREIGHT 


MAIL 

COUPON 

forr  .  o  , 


"We  received  the  range  in  good  condition, 
very  well  pleased  with  it.  It 
has  proved  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  Everyone  see¬ 
ing  it  exclaims,  ‘Oh!  what  a 
pretty  stove!’  It  is  the  best 
heater  and  baker  weever  had.” 

W.  I’.  Shaffstall  and  Wife, 

R.F.I).  No.  2,  Franklin,  Pa. 


We  are 


Registered  Direct  toYou” 


Received  our  ‘Peerless’  in  perfect  order.  We  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  duplicate 
it  at  any  of  the  stores  or  fac- 
fories  in  Chicago  for  less  than 
$150.00  to  $175.00.” 

Mrs.  Herman  DeWitt, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Oil  Stoves 


Address 


Household  i 1 

Goods  1 1  City 


.State 
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"AS  good  as  Larro”.  How  often  you 
hear  that  expression.  Larro  quality 
is  known  and  acknowledged  wherever 
feed  is  sold.  It  is  the  standard  by 
which  other  feeds  are  judged. 

That  standard  has  been  raised  to  a 
new  high  level. 

It  took  years  to  do  it — years  of  testing 
and  checking  a  great  many  formulas 
and  feed  combinations  at  that  great 
Research  Farm  of  yours — the  Larro  Research  Farm.  No  theoretical 
improvement  would  do.  Fads  and  theories  are  plentiful,  but  they  do 
not  fill  milk  pails.  In  theory — there  may  be  feeds  "as  good  as  Larro” 
— but  not  in  profitable  results.  Only  the  Larro  Mill  bached 
by  the  work  of  the  Larro  Research  Farm  could  make 
a'  feed  as  good  as  Larro •  Only  Larro  methods  could 
improve  it . 


The  greater  feeding  value  of  the  improved  Larro  has  been  proved 
decisively  by  long  as  well  as  short  time  tests  under  actual  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  You  can  prove  it  on  your  own  farm.  You  will  find  this 
better  Larro  the  same  uniform,  health-building  feed  as  ever,  but 
higher  than  ever  in  milk  production,  and  hiyher  in  profit  over 
feed  eost9  (by  at  least  $3.00  a  ton)  for  it  costs  no  more  than  before. 


If  you  have  been  feeding  Larro  in  the  past  you  know  what  this  extra 
profit  means,  added  to  the  high  profit  over  feed  cost  you  have  already 
been  making.  If  you  are  not  already  feeding  Larro,  start  your  cows 
on  it  now.  Compare  your  production  and  your  profit  with  what  you 
have  been  getting.  And,  when  you  are  offered  feeds  "As  good  as 
Larro”,  remember  that  results — not  phrases  or  theories — are  the 
foundation  of  dairy  profits. 


THE  LARltOWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 


Bake  with  Larro  Family  Flour,  it’s  equally  good  for  biscuits,  cakes,  bread  and  pies 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMY  SILOS 
are  built  to  save — strong — durable — 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfectfitting  doors.  Wood  Stave — Glazed 
Tile— Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S4,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Ill 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Fire  and  1 1  I  I'rrnTTrn  ■ 

Lightning  Proof  1  '  I  i  I  (51  '  I®  NS 

ARMC0  INGOT  IRON 

It  does  not  pa;  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  50  Middletown,  O. 


Limestone  Pulverizers  and 
Swing  Hammer  Feed  Mills 

Try  them  out  on  your 
own  farm  before  paying. 

Write  for  free  literature 

O.  B.  WISE  CO. 
Knoxville  Tennessee 


Stray  Cows  Are  a  Menace 

On  numerous  occasions  last  Summer, 
we  found  a  stray  cow  in  our  pasture.  As 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  we  allowed  the 
animal  to  remain  with  our  herd  until 
the  owner  saw  fit  to  call.  During  these 
times  we  noticed  that  the  cow  was  not 
in  good  condition  physically,  hut  very 
little  attention  was  given  the  matter 
until  several  months  later,  when  one  of 
our  best  Jerseys  aborted.  Three  weeks 
afterward,  another  cow  gave  birth  to  a 
premature  calf. 

Our  herd  had  never  been  troubled  by 
this  disease  before,  and  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  cause.  Finally,  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  was  called.  In  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation  about  the  neighborhood,  he 
located  the  stray  cow  which  had  visited 
our  farm,  and  found  her  a  victim  of 
contagious  abortion.  He  also  found  abor¬ 
tion  cases  suddenly  appearing  in  the 
majority  of  herds  where  she  had  been  a 
guest. 

As  a  result  of  this  animal’s  condition, 
I  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  two  fine  cows, 
and  spend  many  dollars  in  a  general 
clean-up,  but  the  experience  taught  me 
a  lesson.  Since  then,  when  a  wandering 
cow  appears  at  my  farm  she  is  promptly 
isolated  in  a  shed,  fitted  for  the  purpose 
and  the  owner  is  notified  to  call  for  her 
without  delay.  After  removal,  the  litter 
is  burned,  and  the  shed  is  sprayed  with 
disinfectant.  We  find  by  experience  that 
the  wandering  cow  is  a  nuisance,  and 
quite  often  a  menace.  In  many  cases, 
diseases,  such  as  abortion,  tuberculosis, 
etc.,  cause  restlessness  in  animals,  and 
in  wandering  about  the  community  they 
contaminate  herds  on  numerous  farms. 
Many  outbreaks  of  disease  can  be  directly 
traced  to  this  cause,  and  the  farmer  who 
values  his  herd  should  keep  an  eye  on 
the  wandering  cow.  F.  R.  c. 

Ohio 


Fowls  Shake  their  Heads 

I  work  on  a  large  estate  in  charge  of 
the  poultry  and  the  pullets  seem  to  shake 
their  heads  a  lot,  of  course  when  fowls 
are  standing  still  they  will  keep  giving 
their  head  a  little  shake,  but  seems  if 
they  are  shaking  their  heads  all  the 
time.  B.  N.  C. 

Vermont. 

Fowls  with  beginning  colds  will  shake 
their  heads  to  dislodge  the  mucus  that 
obstructs  their  nostrils.  Lacking  pock¬ 
ets  and  handkerchiefs  and  the  ability  to 
blow  the  nose,  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  that  they  can  secure  temporary  com¬ 
fort.  When  this  is  seen  in  the  flock,  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  that  there  may  be 
plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  times  but  no 
direct  drafts  upon  the  perches. 

Windows  should  not  be  so  tightly 
closed  that  the  air  in  the  building  be¬ 
comes  warm  and  damp ;  this  leads  to 
colds  and  worse  disorders.  A  cold,  dry 
air  is  helpful ;  warm,  moist  air  harmful 
to  the  flock.  Cleanliness  of  quarters, 
with  freedom  from  irritating  dusts,  is 
also  called  for,  but,  when  Winter  colds 
appear  in  a  previously  healthy  flock,  the 
attention  should  be  called  to  ventilation 
of  the  building  with  the  question  in 
mind  whether  attempts  at  protecting  the 
birds  from  low  temperatures  have  not 
led  to  the  worse  evils  of  closed  quarters 
and  damp  interiors.  M.  B.  D. 


Tenant  Fails  to  Pay  Rent 

We  have  a  house  in  the  country  rented 
Sept.  1  for  $20  per  month.  We  got  the 
first  month’s  rent  and  that  is  all.  Is 
there  any  way  we  can  get  our  rent?  If 
we  compel  renters  to  move  can  we  ho4d 
furniture  or  sell  it  at  auction  to  satisfy 
the  debt?  They  rented  the  house  till 
Mar.  1.  Some  say  you  can’t  make  any 
one  move  during  the  Winter.  Is  this  (true? 
The  man  is  not  working.  We  tried  to 
hire  him  to  help  us,  but  couldn’t  get  him. 

New  York  E.  M. 

You  cannot  hold  the  furniture  for  the 
rent.  If  you  compel  the  tenants  to  move 
the  remedy  then  will  be  an  action  against 
them,  as  for  any  other  debt.  A  three-day 
notice  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  a 
tenant  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  rent. 

N.  T. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Biography  of  II.  R.  II.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  by  W.  and  L.  Townsend.  A 
pleasant  and  informing  book,  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated ;  29S  pages.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


Everything 
that  a  Silo 
can  have— 

plus 

SAFETY 

That’s  the  Unadilla — the 
most  popular  silo  made! 
Here  is  a  real  tower  of 
strength!  Great,  strong, 
steel  cables  imbedded  in 
concrete  hold  theU nadilla 
erect,  steady  and  firm  on 
its  foundation.  So  easy  to 
erect  that  a  handy  man 
and  a  boy  can  do  it  easily 
and  quickly. 

Easy  and  safe  to  climb 
as  walking  upstairs  for  the 
patented  door  fasteners 
form  a  convenient,  perma¬ 
nent  ladder  of  wide,  low, 
safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  openings.  The  doors 
open  automatically  when 
the  fasteners  are  raised. 
They  do  not  freeze  in  or 
stick,  yet  are  water  tight 
and  frost  repelling. 

The  most  famous  dairy 
farms  use  Unadilla!  Why 
not  you?  Send  for  big, free, 
illustrated  catalog  today; 
also  prices,  terms,  etc.  Real 
discounts  for  cash  and 
early  order.  Don’t  wait — 
get  in  line  for  a  Unadilla 
now  and  settle  your  silo 
problem  for  good! 

Tubs,  Tanks 
and  Vats 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Box  C 

u^adPlla 

SILOS 


Silo 


You  Can  Buy 
In  The  Long  Run 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  or  build  a  silo 
don’t  fail  to  send  the  coupon  below  for  this 
New  FREE  Drew  Natco  Silo  Book 
and  see  what  you  save  with  Drew 
Natco  Silos.  Let  us  send  you 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  a  Drew  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  Silo  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  silo  you  can  buy. 

This  Silo  Pays  for  Itself 

— in  economy  of  upkeep  and  life¬ 
time  trouble-proofservice.Requires 
no  painting  —  needs  no  repairs. 
Can’t  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow  down. 
Write  and  find  out  how  (4) 

little  money  you  need  to 
put  a  Drew  N  atco  Silo 
on  your  farm  with  our 
low  prices  and  Easy 
Payment  Plan.  Send 
for  this  FREE  Book 
Now. 

The  Drew  Line  Co.,  Dept. 504 

( Mail  Coupon  to  Nearest  Office) 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  Drew  Natco  Hollow  Tile  Silo  Free  Book 


Name  . 
Town  . 


R.F.D _ State. 
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Maryland  Stockmen  Meet 

Maryland  farmers  are  making  headway 
in  improving  and  increasing  their  beef 
cattle,  mutton  sheep  and  hogs.  The  di¬ 
versifying  and  strengthening  of  their 
farming  practices  are  under  way,  on  a 
broadened  livestock  basis.  These  points 
were  emphasized  in  discussions  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Stockmen’s 
Association  in  Baltimore  on  Jan.  8  and  9. 
It  was  the  largest  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  A  few  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  dairymen  ;  the  others  are  farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  or  fatten  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs.  Interest  in  these  classes  of 
animals  is  increasing  in  at  least  18  of  the 
State’s  24  counties. 

Secretary  B.  E.  Carmichael’s  report 
showed  a  healthy  growth  in  memberships 
and  services  in  behalf  of  members.  Sum¬ 
marizing  the  three  purebred  ram  sales 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  association, 
Kenneth  A.  Clark  said  that  altogether  150 
rams  (102  Hampshires  and  48  Shrop- 
shires)  had  averaged  $43.48.  The  Hamp¬ 
shires  averaged  $45.03,  and  the  Shrop- 
shires  $40.16.  The  1928  and  1929  auc¬ 
tions  were  held  at  Centerville,  Md. ;  the 
other  and  first  sale  was  at  College  Park. 
This  year’s  auction,  to  include  about  25 
head,  and  probably  some  ewes,  will  occur 
at  Centerville  in  July.  Another  sale  may 
be  held  at  Frederick  or  at  some  other 
point  in  Western  Maryland.  Mr.  Clark 
said  that  the  present  demand  for  good 
purebred  rams  of  the  mutton  breeds  in 
the  State  would  absorb  150  to  200  or 
more  a  year.  In  August,  1929,  members 
of  the  association  purchased  274  Hamp¬ 
shire  ewes  and  five  rams  from  a  Mon¬ 
tana  flock  wdiick  comprises  5,000  regis¬ 
tered  ewes.  In  the  lot  were  28  six-year- 
old  ewes  that  cost  $15  each,  and  79  year¬ 
lings  that  cost  $30  each.  The  rest  were 
two,  three,  four  and  five  years  old,  and 
averaged  $20  a  head.  .  Last  year’s  ram 
sale  included  49  head,  consigned  by  six 
Maryland  breedei's,  and  by  one  breeder  in 
Virginia  and  another  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
total  of  $2,635  was  realized  at  the  auc¬ 
tion.  Forty  farmers  in  Maryland,  one 
farmer  in  Delaware,  one  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  the  buyers. 

President  W.  R.  Harvey  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  sevei’al  experienced  breeders 
pointed  out  that  flock-owners  who  in¬ 
tend  to  consign  rams  to  the  1930  sale 
would  get  better  prices  if  they  would  dry- 
feed  their  entries  for  six  weeks  before  the 
sale,  and  fit  and  trim  them  to  make  a 
good  appearance  in  the  ring.  “Rams 
that  are  suitable  for  auction  selling  will 
always  pay  well  for  the  work  and  feed  re¬ 
quired  to  put  them  in  good  condition.” 

D.  A.  Spencer  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  said  that  Maryland’s 
flocks  are  80  per  cent  mutton  sheep. 
Hampshires  lead,  with  Shropshires  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Southdowns  third.  Probably  10 
per  cent  of  the  flocks  is  of  Dorset  and 
fine-wTool  breeding.  Better  and  more  wool, 
he  said,  was  worth  pi’oducing  on  the 
down  breeds  in  Maryland,  whose  average 
fleece  weight  is  6.1  lbs.,  against  7.8  lbs. 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The 
average  price  of  wool  is  35c  a  pound. 
Heavy-shearing  sheep  yield  $2  a  head 
more  in  wool  than  light-shearing  sheep. 
When  Geoi’ge  Washington  personally  su¬ 
pervised  the  management  of  his  flock  of 
800  ewes,  they  averaged  5  lbs.  of  wool, 
which  was  3  lbs.  more  than  America’s 
average  fleece  weight  at  that  time.  While 
Mi-.  Washington  was  absent  from  his 
farm,  and  busy  with  his  duties  as  Presi¬ 
dent  in  Washington,  his  flock  went  back 
(o  3  lbs.  of  wool  a  head.  Fleece  weights 
have  increased  fourfold  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  100  years. 

State  Senator  H.  D.  Wolfe  likes  the 
black,  smooth  faces  of  Hampshires. 
Shropshires,  he  said,  had  so  much  wool 
on  their  faces  that  many  of  them  could 
not  see  well.  Sleet  on  their  face  wool 
would  sometimes  have  to  be  cut  off  with 
shears.  He  recently  marketed  60  fat 
Hampshire  lambs  in  Baltimore  at  14c  a 
pound.  His  ewe  flock  gets  oats,  bran  and 
good  clover  hay. 

A  lamb  buyer  at  the  Baltimore  stock- 
yards  said  that  quality  lambs  always  sell 
best  and  quickest.  There  was  an  outlet, 
however,  for  common  and  cull  lambs.  He 
urged  producers  of  these  to  communicate 
with  their  commission  houses  before  ship¬ 
ping  to  the  market,  and  give  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  size  or  weight,  condition, 
type,  breeding,  origin  and  number.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  said,  the  lambs  might  run  into  a 
very  poor  or  glutted  market,  and  sell  at 
ruinously  low  prices.  The  lamb  market 
in  1929,  he  said,  was  not  so  good  as  it 
was  in  1928,  but  the  best  lambs  had  sold 
very  well.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  70 
to  85-lb.  lambs  with  quality  are  best  for 
the  Baltimore  market.  Clipped  lambs  sell 
at  $1.50  to  $2  a  head  less  than  those  that 
are  unclipped.  A  Baltimore  packer  who 
kills  600  to  700  lambs  a  week  said  that 
the  prefei-red  weights  of  lambs  vary  from 
month  to  month.  In  March  and  April 
54  to  50  lbs.  are  the  popular  weights  in 
Baltimore.  Stanley  P.  Stabler,  a  young 
farmei-,  said  that  if  Maryland  lamb  pro- 
ducers  would  raise  and  fatten  small, 
compact  early  lambs,  for  the  production 
of  which  Maryland  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  they  could  thereby  avoid  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  larger  and  heavier  lambs 
that  come  from  the  West. 

“Buck”  or  uncastrated  lambs,  the  Bal¬ 
timore  packer  said,  were  excessively 
Large  in  the  head,  coarse  in  the  neck,  and 
shallow  or  deficient  in  the  most  desirable 
cuts.  If  these  lambs  were  castrated  and 
docked  when  a  few  days  old,  and  later 
treated  for  stomach  worms,  and  fed  well, 
they  would  be  worth  more  to  the  killer 
and  retailer,  and  net  the  px-oducer  more 


money.  Every  wormy  lamb,  he  said,  has 
a  weak  pelt,  inferior  wool,  and  a  pale, 
skinny,  shelly  carcass.  The  entrails  of  a 
wormy  lamb  could  not  be  salvaged  by  the 
killer.  The  entrails  of  practically  all 
lambs  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
he  said,  were  so  badly  infested  with  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  and  worms  that  they  had 
to  be  destroyed.  These  parasites  impair 
the  walls  of  the  intestines  so  seriously 
that  they  are  too  weak  to  be  used  for 
sausage  casings.  Intestines  that  are 
suitable  for  _this  use  are  sold  by  the  kill¬ 
ers  at  $2.85  a  pound,  or  aboxit  13c  a 
head.  Retail  butchers,  he  said,  would 
often  buy  three  top  lamb  carcasses  and 
two  cheap,  cull  carcasses  from  the  killer, 
mix  the  cuts,  and  sell  them  at  the  same 
prices  to  consumers.  This  kind  of  retail¬ 
ing  obviously  tends  to  prejudice  the  public 
against  lamb,  mutton,  beef  and  fresh 
pork,  for  it  is  practiced  in  the  retailing 
of  all  of  these  meats. 

According  to  Wells  E.  Hunt  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  absence  or 
shortage  of  legume  hay  on  Maryland 
farms  is  the  most  serious  defect  in  lamb 
production  methods  in  the  State.  More 
and  better-cured  clover  and  Soy  bean  hay 
and  more  Winter  grazing  would  make  bet¬ 


ter,  cheaper  and  more  pi*ofitable  early 
lambs.  Stomach  worm  control  could  be 
secured  and  maintained,  he  said,  by  ro¬ 
tating  pastures,  and  keeping  lambs  on 
clean  or  uninfested  land,  and  feeding  them 
plenty  of  good  legume  hay.  Paul  Ger- 
laugh  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
said  that  native  lambs  bought  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  tx-eated  for  stomach  worms  had 
made  as  good  gains  as  western  lambs  that 
cost  considerably  more  money. 

Results  of  feeding  tests  outlined  by  K. 
F.  Warner  of  the  Federal  bureau  of  ani¬ 
mal  industry  showed  that  when  “piney 
woods”  or  scrub  calves  born  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  were  well  fed  and  marketed  young, 
their  beef  was  tender,  juicy  and  good,  but 
that  with  age  their  beef  became  tough  and 
hard.  Wells  E.  Hunt  said  that  the  trend 
in  the  demand  for  beef  cuts  was  toward 
fat  cattle  weighing  under  rather  than 
over  1,000  lbs.  The  primary  pux-pose  of 
livestock  is  to  convert  grass  and  coarse 
feeds,  including  canning  factory  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  into  edible  form.  “Baby”  beef  pro¬ 
duction  does  not  provide  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  feeds  of  these  classes.  This  point 
is  always  raised  by  practical  farmers  in 
their  discussions  of  “baby”  beefmaking. 

Kenneth  A.  Clark  commented  on  boys’ 


4-H  club  “baby”  beef  steer  feeding  and 
sales  in  Maryland  for  1927,  1928  and 
1929.  Fifteen  calves  (five  of  each  of 
the  three  beef  breeds)  were  fattened  and 
shown  by  15  boys,  15  to  20  years  old,  in 
1927.  In  1928  there  were  48  steers,  fed 
by  about  45  boys,  and  last  year  35  steers, 
a  total  of  98  head  for  the  three  years. 
Their  average  weight  was  974  lbs.,  and 
they  sold  at  $18.06  a  cwt.  Of  the  98  head, 
28  were  Aberdeen-Angus,  which  averaged 
970  lbs.  and  brought  $18.39  a  cwt. :  30 
Herefords  that  averaged  963  lbs.  were  sold 
for  $19  a  cwt.,  and  39  Shorthorns  that 
averaged  985  lbs.,  were  sold  at  $17.12. 
These  98  steers  weighed  280  to  560  lbs. 
when  the  boys  began  feeding  them ;  they 
varied  more  widely  in  weight  when  sold. 
The  heaviest  steer  at  the  end  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  period  scaled  1,160  lbs.  All  of  the  steers 
killed  out  well,  dressing  54  to  64  per 
cent.  The  higliest-dresser  was  a  Here¬ 
ford.  The  boys’  experience  was  useful, 
Mr.  Clark  said,  because  it  had  demanded 
and  taixght  patience  and  perseverance. 
They  had  made  a  net  profit  of  $30  to  $40 
a  head  on  their  calves,  for  about  20  min¬ 
utes’  work  a  day  for  six  to  10  months. 
Some  of  the  boys  had  much  smaller  net 
returns ;  two  or  three  lost  money  be- 
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with  a  Cold  . . .  Wet  .  .  .  Barn 
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and  wonder  why  you 


don’t  get  more  profit  from  your|^J^^^^  livestock. 

It  is  so  easy  NOW  to  have  a  Warm  . . .  Dry  . . .  Bam  and  you’ll 
be  surprised  how  little  it  costs  the  . . . ! 


James-way 


Drive  out  the  Cold  «  „  .  Clammy  .  .  .  Winter 
Shut  out  raw  winds  and  freezing  cold 

walls  7\  feand  damp  ceilings.  Get  rid  of  suffocating 


Dry  up  wet 


stable  odors 


and  germ-laden  bad  air. 


Why  not  have  a  JWarm  # . .  Dry . . .  Barn,  full  of  Clean  Air  and 
“shirt-sleeve”  "  n>  comfort.  You’ll  use  less  feed 


•  • .  increase  production  •  •  •  get  more  milk 
disease  and  make  a  lot  more  i  money. 


•  •  • 


prevent 


You  donlt  need  a  new  Barn.  OLD  BARNS 


can 


be  made  Warmer  .  .  .  Drier  .  .  .  and  far  more  Comfortable 


the  M  r-~  1 1 1  <13  at  small  cost.  Every  day  you  put  it  off  you 

are  losing  real  money 

Just  write  us'^SCS jr~  for  our  FREE  Book ,  W  that 


tells  all  about  it  and  shows  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to 
make  YOUR  Barn  .  .  .  Warm  .  .  .  Dry  .  .  .  Clean  .  . .  and  Com- 


fortable.  Mail  the  Coupon  today 


t ,.H  MAit, 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  TUNE 
IN  ON  THE  JAMESWAY 
BARN-WARMING  RADIO 
PROGRAMS. 

KDKA,  Pittsburgh 
Every  Wednesday,  6:30  to  7  P.  M. 
WLS,  Chicago 

Every  Tuesday,  8:30  to  9  P.  M. 

WCCO,  Minneapolis 
Every  Thursday,  7:30  to  8  P.  M. 


This  valuable  FREE  Book  tells  everything  you 
want  to  know  about  Ventilation.  Contains 
questions  asked  by  dairymen  about  ventilation 
problems  and  answers  by  experienced  dairy¬ 
men.  Mail  the  coupon  Now  to  office  nearest  you. 
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Brow: 


A  New  Kind  of 


amn  mm  „  g 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 

Dept.  4383,  Cleveland,  Ohio  .  ■ 

Dear  Jim: — Send  me  your  new  1930  Catalog  telling  all  £ 
about  your  New  Copper  Steel  Wire  Fencing  and  other 
products.  Also  about  your  New  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

_ . . - . [If 

State  - 

R.F.D . 


Much  Better  Fencing  for  Less  Money 

At  last  I  have  it,  and  am  now  offering  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  my 
NEW  COPPER  STEEL  longer-lasting  fencing  direct  from  my  factory  at 
low  factory  prices  with  all  freight  charges  paid.  Its  double  life  means  a 
saving  of  half  your  fence  money! 

This  amazing  NEW  kind  of  fence  wire  is  the  result  of  a  discovery  which  makes 
Brown  fencing  far  more  RUST-RESISTING  and  durable  than  any  fence  made  in 
any  other  way.  It’s  accomplished  by  using  the  proper  percentage  of  Copper  with 
the  Steel.  This  remarkable  process  is  the  result  of  many  years’  experimenting  to  find 
a  way  to  conquer  rust,  and  according  to  tests  made  during  the  past  17  years  by 
Steel  Manufacturers,  as  well  as  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Cop¬ 
per  Steel  has  proved  to  be  at  least  twice  as  durable  as  Non-copper  Steel! 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing  until  you  get  my  New  Catalog  and  learn  all  about 
this  New  “longer  life”  fencing  which  is  sold 

Direct  From  Factory— I  Pay  the  Freight 

My  new  catalog  tells  all  about  this  AMAZING  NEW  DISCOVERY!  Also  tells  how 
I  add  still  more  EXTRA  years  to  the  life  of  this  longer  lasting  fence  by  coating  the 
Copper  Steel  wires  with  a  heavy  coat  of  Super-Zinc  Galvanizing — and  how  my  Di¬ 
rect  From  Factory  plan  of  dealing  enables  you  to  buy  my  New  longer-lasting  fence 
for  less  than  you  pay  elsewhere  for  ordinary  fence. 

In  addition  to  over  150  styles  of  Farm  and  Poultry  Fencing,  my  new  catalog  also 
contains  wonderful  factory  bargains  in  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Gates,  Metal 
and  Roll  Roofing,  Paints,  Tires,  Tubes,  Cream  Separators,  Furnaces,  Heaters, 
Stoves,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.- 
128  pages  of  Money  Saving  Bargains  in  farm  and  household  needs. 

Easy  Payments  Too l 

Another  big  advantage  for  my  customers  is  my  NEW  Easy  Payment  Plan.  You  can  now 
order  what  you  need  —  pay  a  little  with  the  order  and  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 

Over  1,000,000  farmers  have  learned  that  my  Straight  Line  Selling  Plan 
saves  them  a  lot  of  money  every  year.  One  million  satisfied  customers  is  a  lot 
of  folks — I  could  never  have  built  up  such  a  large  business  had  I  not  always 
given  my  customers  Better  Quality,  Lower  Prices  and  Better 
Service  than  they  could  get  elsewhere. 


Saved  $50 

Dear  Jim:  —  Just  received  my  last 
shipment  of  fence  and  it  is  the  talk 
of  the  neighborhood.  I  know  you 
saved  me  $50.00.  I  have  lent  my 
catalog  to  a  neighbor  who  wishes  to 
fence  20  or  25  acres.  I’m  proud  of  my 
fence.  It  is  better  than  I  expected. 

J.  N.  WALKER,  Monroe,  La. 


Saved  One-Half 

I  received  my  fence,  also  posts  and 
gate  and  do  want  to  thank  you.  Am 
surely  pleased,  as  you  saved  me 
quite  a  bit.  I  couldn’t  have  gotten 
as  good  a  fence  here  for  twice  the, 
price  I  paid.  Always  Brown’s  in  the ' 
future.  J.  J.  CARROLL, 

Eastport,  Maryland 


Send  for  IVSy  Catalog  Today \ 

Remember  everything  you  buy  from  my  factories  is  guaranteed — 
you  take  no  risk.  The  low  prices  in  catalog  is  all  you  pay — I  pay 
the  freight — Jim  Brown  has  ALWAYS  paid  freight  charges.  Orders 
are  filled  within  24  hours  from  my  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Adrian,  Mich.— also  from  35  other  shipping 
points — no  matter  where  you  live  I  can  serve  you  promptly  and 
save  you  a  lot  of  money.  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
NOW. — JIM  BROWN. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4383 

Cleveland  •  •  Ohio 


BROW* 


""iiiMimuii 

Jffllftl 
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cause  their  calves  died.  The  Shorthorn 
calves,  he  said,  had  cost  less,  gained 
faster,  and  made  more  money  than  the 
other  calves.  A  Shorthorn  breeder,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  rapid  gains  made  by  the 
Shorthorn  calves,  said  that  they  had  more 
milk  from  their  dams  to  begin  with  than 
the  other  calves.  They  also '  possessed  a 
greater  growth  impulse,  inherited  front 
their  parents,  which  averaged  larger  than 
ca'ttle  of  the  other  beef  breeds.  It  had 
been  necessary,  Mr.  Clark  said,  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  boys’  calves  at  Mid-West  mar¬ 
kets,  where  they  cost  $42  to  $68  a  head 
iii  1927,  $40  to  $68  in  1928,  and  as  much 
or  more  in  1929.  It  was  hoped  that  in  a 
few  years  calves,  for  club  work  could  be 
bought  in  the  Baltimore  market  territory. 
This  year’s;  4-H  -club  .work  will  include 
35  to  40=members,  and  as  many  calves. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  members  a  fid 
their  guests  were  present  at  the  banquet 
given  by  the  association  and  the  •'stock- 
yards,  company.  More  than  a  dozen  short 
talks  on  many  subjects  were  made.  The 
event  of  the  evening  was  the  awarding 
of  prizes  to  winners  in  the  State’s  150- 
day  1,500-lb.  litter  contest.  The  first  con¬ 
test  was  in  1925,  when  C.  F.  Hines  Avon 
first  on  a  litter  of  nine  pigs  that  reached 
a  Aveight  of  1,612  lbs.  in  150  days.  In 
1926  G.  Carlton  Oland  Avon  on  a  litter 
of  12  that  Aveighed  2,423  lbs.  He  Avon 
again  in  1927  on  a  litter  of  10  that 
weighed  2,093  lbs.  In  1928  Stanley  P. 
Stabler  Avon  on  a  litter  of  10  that  Aveighed 
1,795  lbs.  Last  year  .T.  S.  &  E.  T.  Cul- 
lep  Avon  on  13  Poland-Chinas  that  weighed 
2,160  lbs.  in  151  days.  The-y  shoAved  a 
net  profit  of  $101  over  feed  costs,  the 
manure  made  offsetting  the  labor  of  the 
OAvners-  Other  winners  in  the  contest 
whre,  in  this  order :  Ralph  T.  Wilson,  E. 
Earl  Remsberg,  Chas.  Ellwanger,  C. 
Cfarnle  Cissel,  Ira  C.  *Doub  and  O.  E. 
Yerkey.  Mr.  Yerkey,  a  Kent  County  farm¬ 
er,  fed  10  cross-bred  pigs  that  AA’ere  out 
of  a  Duroe-Jersey  soav  bred  to  a  Poland- 
China  boar.  They  weighed  1,516  lbs. 
They  and  some  other  litters  in  the  con¬ 
test  made  highly  creditable  gains  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions  on  home-groAvn 
feeds. 

A  packer  said  that  most  consumers 
now  prefer  \Tery  lean,  6  to  8-lb.  pork 
loins.  Consequently,  packers  Avant  lean 
hogs,  with  just  enough  fat  to  insure  qual¬ 
ity.  The  popular  demand  for  lean  cuts 
has  compelled  pork  packers  to  trim  fat 
carcasses  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Avas 
ever  necessary  before ;  and  this,  along 
with  vegetable  substitutes  for  lard,  has 
confronted  them  with  a  surplus  lard  prob¬ 
lem. 

Reporting  on  hog  cholera  in  Maryland, 
Dr.  I.  K.  Atherton,  Avho  is  in  charge  of 
this  work  in  the  State,  said  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  last  year  had  infected  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  200,000  hogs  in  the 
State ;  that  15  per  cent  of  the  outbreaks 
Avere  Avhere  the  double-treatment  (serum 
and  virus)  had  been  used;  that  71  pork 
producers  in  Maryland  feed  garbage, 
Avhich  is  often  the  source  of  cholera  in¬ 
fection,  and  that  his  efforts  to  clean  out 
and  control  the  disease  are  based  funda¬ 
mentally  on  sanitation.  In  the  corn  belt, 
he  said,  hog  cholera  Avas  most  prevalent, 
along  with  14  other  “neAv”  SAvine  dis¬ 
eases,  Avhere  the  double  treatment  Avas 
most  extensively  used. 

Answering  a  question,  President  Har¬ 
vey  said  that  the  second  annual  Balti¬ 
more  Stock  Show,  of  which  he  is  man¬ 
ager,  Avould  be  held  October  14-17.  About 
$3,700  in  cash  prizes  Avill  be  offered  in 
the  fat  and  feeder  cattle  divisions,  the 
boys’  club  department,  and  in  the  hog 
and  sheep  sections.  All  the  sIioav  stock 
will  be  sold  at  auction.  To  last  year’s 
sIioav,  West  Virginia, -Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  Avell  as  Maryland,  contributed 
the  entries  in  all  departments,  except  the 
grand  champion  load  of  fat  cattle,  which 
came  from  Kansas. 

The  officers  of  the  Maryland  Stockmen’s 
Association  Avere  re-elected.  E.  B. 
Carmichael,  College  Park,  Md.,  is  the  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Kenneth  A.  Clark  of  the  same 
place  is  assistant  secretary.  n.  c.  av. 

Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show 

Exhibitors  from  32  States  and  several 
Canadian  Provinces  competed  for  $20,000 
in  prizes  awarded  by  37  judges  at  the 
41st  annual  Madison  Square  Garden  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City,  Jan. 
15-19.  The  attendance,  for  the  fh*e  days, 
tAvo  of  which  were  rainy,  Avas  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  officials. 
The  shoAv  was  bettgr-balanced  than  it 
Avas  last  year,  and  tire  exhibits  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  more  logical- and  orderly  way 
for  the  convenience  and  information  of 
visitors. 

In  all  leading  varieties,  the  quality  of 
the  birds  averaged  uncommonly  high.  An 
impression  voiced  by  some  competent  ob¬ 
servers  Avas  that  the  first-prize  entries 
had  seldom  if  ever  been  -better  at  any 
sIioav.  In  value,  the  average  of  the  first 
prizes  for  singles  was  $5.  As  is  always 
the  case,  a  feAV  exhibitors  said  that  some 
of  their  best  birds  were  beaten  by  some 
of  their  own  that  they  did  not  like  so 
well.  Exhibitors  of  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  hoAvever,  will  usually  grant  that 
they  do  not  always  see  their  birds  as  the 
judges  see  them.  Some  birds,  moreover, 
present  a  better  appearance  at  home  than 
at  an  exhibition.  Also,  fine  or  fancy 
points  continue’  to  influence  the  decisions 
of  judges  who  Avork  in  close  accord  Avith 
the  established  standards  of  perfection. 
For  example,  on  this  occasion,  a  White 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  Avas  penalized 
because  tAvo  prongs  or  spikes  in  his  comb 
were  joined  together  near  their  base. 


Last  year’s  poultry  entries  were  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  number,  there  being  3,072  sin¬ 
gles  and  738  pens  this  year.  An  increase 
in  entries  was  registered  by  every  variety 
catalogued.  Over  300  Plymouth  Rocks 
of  the  Various  types  and  color  shades 
AA-ere  shown.  Many  of  the  dual-purpose 
classes  Avere  exceptionally  strong  in  both 
numbers  and  quality,  Avhile  the  White 
Leghorns  and  other  types  of  this  variety, 
and  some  of  the  bantams,  made  a  memor¬ 
ably  good  shoAving.  Breeders  of  Jersey 
Giants,  both  black  and  Avhite,  exhibited 
more  than  100  birds.  "  The  turkeys  num¬ 
bered  107,  geese  81,  ducks  72,  pigeons 
1,743,  and  rabbits  308,  Avhile  the  canary 
birds,  oAvned  by  59  exhibitors,  Avere  a  sing¬ 
ing  sight  that  delighted  children  in  par¬ 
ticular.  There  were  also  a  feAV  cavies 
(guinea  pigs),  pheasants  and  peafoAvls. 
More  applications  for  pigeon  entries  Avere 
received  than  could  be  accommodated,  and 
in  this  department  of  the  sIioav  there  Avas 
a  ’decrease  this  year. 

The  scope  of  the  shoAv  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  about  500  separate  classes 
of  poultry,  representing  more  than  25 
distinct  breeds,  in  addition  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  color  and  comb  types  of  a  number 
of  breeds,  Avere  passed  on  by  the  judges. 
Ten  members  of  boys’  and  girls’  4-H 
poultry  clubs  in  Eastern  States  and  many 
boys  and  girls  unidentified  with  clubs, 
also  were  exhibitors.  Among  the  latter 
Avere  Samuel  and  Albert.  Price  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co..  N.  Y.,  Avho  Avon  prominently  in 
Black  Cochin  bantams. 

Among  the  display  cages  (which,  did 
not  compete  for  prizes),  Avere  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Bird  Bros,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bronze  turkeys ;  Airs.  N.  F.  Brady  of 
Long  Island,  pheasants;  Cedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  New  Jersey,  White  Leg¬ 
horns ;;  Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  of  NeAv 
Jersey,  White  Leghorns ;  Geo.  LoAvry  of 
Connecticut,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns ; 
Havemeyer  Farm  of  Long  Island,  White 
Wyandottes;  Marey  Farms  of  NeAv  Jer¬ 
sey,  Jersey  Black  Giants ;  Monte  Gloria, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Nakednecks;  Roy  E. 
Pardee  of  Long  Island,  Pekin  ducks ; 
Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  or  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  R.  I.  Reds;  Pratt  Food  Co.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
E.  L.  Raymond  of  Ohio,  Lamonas ;  Henry 
Silverthorne  of  Illinois,  Araucana  blue 
egg  breed ;  Harold  Tompkins  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  R.  I.  Reds;  E.  V.  Thompson  of 
New  York  State,  Imperial  Ringlet  strain 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Will- 
gerodt  Bros,  of  NeAv  Jersey,  White  Leg¬ 
horns. 

In  the  37  commercial  display  booths, 
next  to  the  walls  around  the  basement 
show  room,  a  long  list  of  well-knoAvn  and 
some  neAv  commodities  used  in  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  was  noted.  They  included 
laying  and  brooder  houses  of  many  types 
and  sizes ;  electric  and  other  incubators ; 
baby  chicks  from  the  Kerr  Hatcheries  in 
NeAv  Jersey ;  a  substitute  for  glass  that 
admits  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun 
into  poultry  houses;  brooders  and  chick 
batteries ;  poultry  wire  and  fencing ;  egg 
packs  and  containers ;  minerals,  grit  and 
many  brands  of  mixed  feeds ;  remedies, 
yeast,  conditioners  and  regulators ;  disin¬ 
fectants  ;  l’odent  and  insect  extermina¬ 
tors  ;  cod-liver  oils ;  peat  moss  for  litter ; 
tar  products  and  chemicals ;  dog  feeds 
and  supplies ;  song  bird  seeds  and  reme¬ 
dies  ;  citrus  fruits,  bulbs  and  ferns  from 
Florida ;  literature  issued  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association  ;  dressed 
poultry  and  capons,  and  an  electric  can¬ 
dling  outfit. 

Practical  talks  and  illustrated  lectures 
were  given  in  the  afternoons  and  eve¬ 
nings  of  four  days.  This  educational  pro¬ 
gram  was  popular.  Almost  all  of  the 
chairs  Avere  occupied  by  women  and  men 
during  each  of  the  21  talks  of  30  min¬ 
utes  each.  The  series  was  opened  by  H. 
R.  LoAvis  of  Rhode  Island,  Avho  revieAved 
the  “Progress  and  Problems  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Council,”  of  which  he  is 
president.  Canada,  he  said,  is  consum¬ 
ing,  on  the  average,  an  egg  per  day  per 
capita,  while  our  consumption  of  eggs  is 
50  per  cent  less.  The  Council  has  popu¬ 
larized  National  Egg  Week,  Avhich  is 
May  1  to  7.  Over  18,000,000  lbs.  of  egg 
products  AA’as  shipped  last  year  into  the 
United  States  from  China  where  eggs 
are  10  to  12c  a  dozen.  The  Council’s 
tariff  committee  is  trying  to  secure  a  duty 
on  these  products  that  will  prohibit  their 
importation  into  this  country.  The  sec¬ 
ond  World’s  Poultry  Congress,  sponsored 
by  the  Council  and  by  poultry  interests 
in  60  nations,  will  be  held  in  July  in 
London.  The  Congress  occurs  eA^ery  three 
years.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  preparing  a  $25,000  exhibit 
for  the  occasion. 

M.  IT.  Arndt  of  the  Kerr  Llatcheries  in 
New  Jersey  set  forth  the  principles  of 
battery  brooding,  and  described  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  its  practice.  Chicks  are  raised 
in  battery  brooders  up  to  and  sometimes 
beyond  broiler  weights  and  ages.  The 
most  popular  broiler  weights  are.  2  to  2% 
lbs.  If  broilers  can  be  sold  at  as  much 
as  27  to  28c  a  pound,  they  will  net  a 
profit.  A  baby  chick  is  75  per  cent 
moisture,  which  it  evaporates  rapidly  if 
artificial  moisture  is  not  supplied  to  the 
brooder.  Normal  feathering  is  seriously 
affected  by  a  lack  of  moisture.  Complete 
ventilation  also  is  imperative  in  the  bat¬ 
tery  brooder.  Air.  Arndt  said  that  he 
will  put  some  ducklings  through  a  bat¬ 
tery  brooder  this  year,  and  make  a  test 
of  38  brands  of  commercial  poultry  feed. 
His  preference  for  battery  brooding  are 
R.  I.  Reds,  because  of  their  quick  growth, 
and  quiet  dispositions. 

Other  subjects  included  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  department’s  program  Avere  “The 
Fascinations  of  Pigeon  Breeding ;” 


VIMLITE 
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Ch  emica  I  H  ea  Ith  Gl  ass 


TWENTY  out  of  every  hundred  chicks  in  ordinary  houses 
die  from  lack  of  vitality  .  ,  .  they  don’t  have  a  chance  .  .  . 
baby  chicks  are  extremely  sensitive  to  rickets  .  .  . 


Science  now  knows  that  it  is  the  Ultra-Violet  ray  of  the  sun 
which  carries  health.  And  that  this  ray  cannot  pass  through 
slass.  Or  canvas.  And  4hat  it  passes  freely  through  VIMLITE, 
the  remarkable  and  inexpensive  new  chemical  health  glass. 


Test  VIMLITE  for  yourself !  It  admits  healthr  and  vitality  to 
your  chicken  house  —  kills  harmful  bacteria  —  actually  makes 
your  chicks  healthier  and  sturdier,  reducing  the  number  of 
deaths.  Try  it  in  just  ONE  of  your  brooder  houses  this  Spring 
and  note  the  difference !  Try  it  on  just  ONE  of  your  cold-frames 
or  hot-beds,  too,  and  note  the  difference  I  Let  your  nearest 
hardware  dealer  show  you  a  sample  today  !  Or  mail  coupon 
below  for  sample  and  folder  of  facts  invaluable  to  every  farmer. 


Tr 
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For  the  sun’s  vital  light 
?narked  name}  formerly 


use  VIMLITE  { trade- 
known  as  VITALITE. 


For  Plant  Life — Young  plants  raised  under 
VIMLITE  are  healthier. 
TheygetALl  thesunlight, 
diffused  —  not  just  the 
aenemic  part  of  it.  A 
VIMLITE  window  for 
your  indoor  plants  this 
spring!  Put  VIMLITE 
covers  on  your  hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 


Long-Lasting,  Easy  to  Install  ■ 

has  a  wide  variety  of  gen¬ 
eral  uses, described  in  our 
folder,  "Real  Facts  About 
the  Ultra-Violet  Ray." 

Coupon  brings  it.  Light 
in  weight,  long-lasting, 
easy  to  instai  I.  Easy  to  cut  and  put  up. 


REIN 


Forced  wi  i  h  wire 


effl  New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Dept.  K- 
^  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  iu  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong.  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit. 

EPEE  TAT  AI  Of  Write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
HULL  LAIRLUvJ  details  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Galion  chicks  mean  more  profits  for  you. 
GALION  HATCHERY  8  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bax  262,  Galion. 0. 


anteed.  10* 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  *72.50  per  500; 
*140  per  1000.  100*  Live  Arrival  Guar- 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa 


TAKE  NOTICE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tanered  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed .  3.75 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS 


SINGLE  COMB 
Hollywood  Strain 


Excellent  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Mr.  Maust  reports 
70*  egg  production  for  December  from  800  pullets. 
Write  fore  italog.  Full  count  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Book  now  for  February,  March  and 
April  at  these  low  prices. 

$12  per  100;  $57.50  per  500;  $110  per  1,000 


Large  quantities  specially  priced 
Fur  Greater  Profit  TJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  *  HATCHERY 
Hatcherr  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Chix  of  free  range  stock)  35  50  100 

Tanered  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns. . .  *3.50  $6.35  $13.00 

Tom  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  3  50  6.25  12.00 

Barred  Iiocks .  4.00  7.35  14.00 

Light  Mixed..  $9.00—100  Heavy  Mixed  .  $12.00—100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tanered  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  19.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  180 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  It.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanered  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

600  lots  Me  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  It,  McAlisterville,  Penna 


100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Large  English— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C  .  13.00  63.50  120 


100*  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AUIV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Will  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


/ — I*  I  O  If  * — *  PAY  STREAK  QUALITY 
V^lHvIVlS  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

rnrp  A/lTAI  rtfi  Our  bi*  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  the  de- 
rlifct  l/H  I  HLUU  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124.  Tiro,  Ohio _ 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  F6Sk!7SEMRaYrch 

100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Rd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  16.00  77  50  150 

Wh.  Wyau.,  Blk.  Min..  Buff  Orp 17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light,  lie:  Heavy,  13c.  All  April  chicks  lc 
less.  100*  delivery.  Older  direct  from  adv.  or  write, 
for  circular.  10*  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  -  LIBERTY,  N.  Y, 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Schoenborn’s  CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid  and  guarantee  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  of  our  active  husky,  purebred  chicks  from  healthy 
free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks  that  will  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Fourteen  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get  our  new  folder  with 
lower  prices.  It’s  free.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tanered  Strain  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns .  $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed..  ..  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $12.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAK  C.  LEISTER,  R.  D.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tanered  and  Hollywood  Strain— free  range— prices  low. 
I  ship  large,  lieal'thy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Write  for  free  cata. 
logue  with  views  and  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  Free  Range  Floeks. 

S12  per  lOO;  S57.50  per  500;  *110  per  lOOO 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Ofliclal  Supervised 
Blood-Tested— Certitied 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tanered  Strain.  Day-Old-Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  C 

WHITE  LEGHORN  LnlClVJ 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

$12.00  per  100  SS7. 50-500  $110—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIGGER  PROFITS  WITH 
ROSS-WAY  BROODER 


HOUSES 


The  new  house  of 
controlled  heat,  air 
and  moisture.  Fil¬ 
tered  ultra  violet  rays. 
Made  of  Roasmetal 


'insulated.  Many  sires.  Ross  Sys- 
|tem  saves  losses.  Write  today  for  information. 
Buy  Now  —  Pay  Later 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

i  Check  items  wanted.  956  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■ 

Hog  Houses  ■ 

Silos  ■  Cribs  ■ 

Cutters  ■  Mills  ■ 

H 


Most  substantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 

J)  rices  for  early  orders.  Con  van* 
ent  terms.  Write  today. 

TIE  TIOMAI  •  ARMSTI0IG  COMMIT 
KPT.  14  LONDON,  0IIS 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

State  'Supervised  and  Blood-  Tested  ] 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
VITALITY.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tanered  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  record*  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers,  with  42 
years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large,  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  1).  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  full  face  value.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for 
such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


,  -SINGLE  COMB. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oaao  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Bricgs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  QUAUTY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatches  Weekly — Beginning  Feb.  11th 

Semi  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto- “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Barron  S.C.  White 


Strickler’s 
Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed— *16  per  100;  $47 
per  300;  $77  per  500;  $150  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brat.  mas.  10*  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


at  money  saving  prices 


Whit©  and  Barred  Rock*  .  . 

Bl.  Minorcas:  Wh. Wyandotte* 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bff.,  Leghorns,  Ancona* 
R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rock*  . 

Buff  Minorca* . 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  . 

White  Minorcas . 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100 
Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  pi 
per  cent  live  delivery.  Sail* 
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I  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box59 


Bucyrus,  Ohio 


ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Frao. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

WY-IIAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  Denton,  Md. 

Member  Inter'l  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


BIG  -LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  lOO*  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI.GRADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  RSH2  Shelby,  Ohio 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100*  live  delivery  guar. 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pi. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Free 

range,  healthy  stock  of 
highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 

MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  IS,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  1  3c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1  2c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


“Training  and  Preparing  Birds  for  Ex¬ 
hibition*”  “Vitamins  in  Poultry  Rations;” 
“High  Egg  Producers  and  Their  Registra¬ 
tion  “improving  Egg  Production  With¬ 
out  Trapnests;”  “Sunlight  Values;” 
“Production  Values  in  Standardbred 
Fowls;”  “Practical  Turkey  Raising”  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Reid  of  New  .Jersey; 
“Prevention  of  Diseases;”  “Breeding  and 
Care  of  Song  Birds;”  “The  Hows  and 
Whys  of  Poultry  Inspection ;”  “Caponiz- 
ing  Discussed  and  Demonstrated ;”  “New 
Facts  in  Disease  Control;”  “Duck  Rear¬ 
ing;”  “Fur  Farming,”  and  “Feeding 
Baby  Chicks.”  D.  c.  w. 


New  Jersey  Chick  Hatchers’ 
Meeting 

Most  of  the  50  members,  together  with 
a  number  of  their  guests,  were  present 
at  the  banquet  and  annual  meeting  .  of 
the  New  Jersey  Baby  Chick  Association 
in  Trenton,  N.  J..  Jan.  16.  Some  of  the 
visitors,  coming  from  distant  and  East¬ 
ern  States,  formed  a  party  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show  in  New 
York  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  train 
proceeded  to  Trenton.  Arriving  there, 
they  spent  a  few  minutes  in  the  Armory, 
seeing  the  principal  exhibits  that  wei’e 
featured  as  parts  of  the  annual  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  program  given  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture  and  affiliated 
agencies.  The  baby  chick  exhibit  was  an 
instructive  demonstration  of  the  battery 
system  of  raising  birds  up  to  broiler  age 
indoors.  About  100  ten-ear  samples  of 
excellent  corn  from  eight  New  Jersey 
counties,  and  a  large  exhibit  of  farming 
machinery  occupied  most  of  the  floor 
space  in  the  immense  room. 

Following  the  clearing  of  the  banquet 
tables,  J.  C.  Weisel,  Frenchtown,  N.  J., 
made  his  report  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  assoication.  They  were  approved 
as  read.  There  is  a  balance  of  several 
hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury.  At  Mr. 
Weisel’s  suggestion,  the  two  offices  were 
voted  into  a  secretaryship,  to  which 
Henry  Eigenrauch,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  was 
elected.  Mr.  Weisel  was  elected  president. 
He  promised  an  active  year  in  behalf  of 
the  State’s  baby  chick  hatchery  industry. 
There  are  over  6,000  hatcheries  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  them  are  in  the 
Mid-West.  Their  combined  production 
last  year  was  about  550.000,000  chicks. 
One  liatcheryman  said  that  the  flood  of 
cheap  six  and  seven-eent  chicks  shipped 
from  the  corn-belt  to  the  East  was  a  kind 
of  competition  which  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducers  could  meet  in  their  territory  with 
their  high-qualitied  product. 

W.  H.  Allen,  of  Acetol  Products,  Inc., 
New  York,  acting  as  toastmaster,  intro¬ 
duced  more  than  a  dozen  speakers.  Among 
these  were  President  C.  I.  Bashore  and 
Managing  Director  Reese  V.  Hicks  of  the 
International  Baby  Chick  Association ; 
C.  A.  Norman,  owner  of  an  extensive 
hatchery  in  Tennessee ;  H.  R.  Lewis,  R. 
I.  Commisisoner  of  Agriculture,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Poultry  Council, 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  McNeil,  chief  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  division  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Egg  Sizes 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  that  were  hatched  May 
23.  These  pullets  were  left  out  on  free 
range  until  Nov.  1.  They  were  well 
grown  when  put  into  the  laying  house. 
They  started  laying  about  Nov.  25,  and 
by  Dec.  15  were  laying  more  than  60  per 
cent.  At  the  present  time  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  eggs  ai’e  smaller  than  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  I  want  to  breed  from 
these  pullets,  but  will  not  do  so  if  their 
eggs  are  smaller  than  average.  F.  j.  G. 

The  size  of  the  egg  is  so  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  strain  in  the  breed,  instead  of  the 
breed  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  particular  breed  lays  eggs  of  a 
given  weight.  Any  breed  may  be  im¬ 
proved  in  the  quality  of  its  product  as 
regards  weight,  and  any  breed  may  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  in  this  respect.  As 
a  breed,  Brown  Leghorns  lay  slightly 
smaller  eggs  than  White  Leghorns,  but 
this  difference  does  not  necessarily  hold 
true  for  individual  flocks.  An  individual 
or  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns  might  excel  a 
corresponding  flock  of  white  ones. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  pullets  of 
any  breed  lay  smaller  eggs  than  mature 
birds  of  that  breed  and  the  fact  that 
the  eggs  from  your  flock  now  average 
less  than  24  ounces  to  the  dozen  does  not 
indicate  that  they  will  not  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  that  weight  when  nearer  maturity. 

You  do  not  say  how  much  less  than  24 
ounces  per  dozen  these  eggs  average  in 
weight,  but  22  ounces  per  dozen  is  a 
medium  size ;  less  than  that  is  small. 
From  the  standpoint  of  egg  production  in 
the  future  flocks,  eggs  of  less  than  two 
ounces  weight  each  should  not  be  incu¬ 
bated,  for  the  size  of  the  egg  is  an  in¬ 
herited  characteristic  and  large  eggs,  as 
well  as  large  numbers  of  eggs,  are  to  be 
sojught  in  breeding. 

If  some  of  your  birds  produce  these 
now,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  more  will 
later  and  you  may  be  able  to  retain  the 
breed  of  your  choice  and  lose  nothing 
from  deficiency  in  egg  weights.  In  any 


54  Birds  Direct  From 


TOM  BARRON 


Each  with  records  of  250  to  300  eggs  last  year. 
These  hens  were  mated  for  us  by  Mr.  Barron 
to  his  best  300-egg  blood  cockerels. 

All  our  breeders  are  from  this  world  famous 
strain  by  former  importations. 

Evidence — They  lay.  Lay 

C.  L.  Husted,  Antwerp,  Ohio,  writes,  “Of  250 
chicks  from  eggs  that  came  from  your  chick¬ 
ens,  we  have  raised  101  pullets.  During  the 
year  we  got  22,059  eggs,  or  an  average  of 
over  220-eggs  per  hen.  As  this  flock  was 
never  culled,  we  thought  it  a  good  record” 


Money  Makers  Supreme 

other  customers  report:  85%  January  egg 
yield;  $3.90  profit  per  hen  in  year;  65%  pro¬ 
duction  in  zero  weather,  etc.,  etc.  Sauder’s 
Barrons  will  lay  lots  of  big  white  eggs  with 
which  you  can  buy  what  you  need. 


Chicks,'  Hatching  Eggs  and  8 
Week  Stock  at  Reduced  Prices 


Special  discount  for  orders 
placed  nowfor  future  delivery. 
Pedigreed  cockerels  and 
pullets  from  imported  pens. 


FRFF  Catalog  now  ready. 
1  IU1I1  Complete  prices,  dis¬ 
counts,  etc. 


SAUDER’S  LEGHORN  FARM 

Route  7-A  Grabill,  Inti. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Strengthen  your  breeding  flock  of  turkeys  with 
a  Bronze  gobbler.  Big-boned,  thick-flesh ed, 
exceptionally  well  marked.  Add  a  few  hen 
turkeys  to  increase  your  supply  of  eggs  for  stile 
or  hatching.  Montcalm  Game  Farm  has 
superb  Bronze  birds  of  both  sexes— early  ma¬ 
turing  type.  We  also  have 
Turkey  eggs.  Most  reason¬ 
able  prices.  An  investment 
in  IMontcalm  stock  has  be¬ 
hind  it  the  security  of 
Montcalm  quality. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxvllle, 


nrf  TTY  LZTT'Vf  C  Selected  Breeding 
1  U  ItH.Il  I  9  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms,  $15.00 
$30.00  and  $35.00.  Hens,  $10.00,  $13.50  and  $16.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


GIANT 

BRONZE 

TURKEYS 


Esbenshade’s  Strain.  Large,  strong, 
healthy  breeding  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices:  that  will  produce  poults 
that  will  live,  grow  and  make  you 
money.  Booklet.  Write  today. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
Box  R  Ronks,  Penn*- 


DUCKLINGS 


$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14 — 100.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE’S  PE- 
K1NS,  Islip,  L.  I.,  New  York 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ®0P'edlndknmrkmng7sthat 

are  sure  to  please.  CL0UDUN0  FARM,  Kennel  Square,  Penna 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


MABRONZE  BREEDING  MALES  their  ^best  Tiud 

still  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your  wants  in  this 

line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— From  Roston  winners. 

Hens,  $10;  toms,  $15  and  up.  Choice  stock  from 
selected  matings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Cenn. 


Wild  Mallard  .Ducks  for  Sale 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt,  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  "to  do  it.  You  will 
be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  305  H 
Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 
29  years.  Reference,  any  bank  or  trust  company. 


FRANCAIS  Rocks',  Leghorns,  Australorpa— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beach.  N.  ». 


E.  A.  HIRT’S  O  c* 

WHITE  KULNO 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


WPIvmnilth  Fishel’s  the  Best  for  30 

.JTlylUUUlU  BULKS  years.  WINNERS,  PRODUC¬ 
ERS.  COME  to  headquarters.  BABY  (-’HICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  Free.  U.  R.  FISHEL,  Rox  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


GARY  nmnns  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DftDI  uniUlVO  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delaware 


C.  C.  ALLEN 


BLACK  LEGHORN  S.’K?: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N..J. 


T*»AItY  U1IICK8— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Del. 


For  Sale— BABY  CHICKS 

Columbia,  Buff,  DnnL-  White  &  Uluen 

White  &  Barred  IIOCKS  Sil.  Laced  VtyallOOlTGS 
Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 
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event,  you  will  be  able  through  selection 
of  large  eggs  for  hatching  to  quite  rapid¬ 
ly  improve  future  flocks  in  this  respect. 

,  M.  B.  D. 

i  ' 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  N.  .T.  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Vineland,  N.  J.  There  are  100 
pens  each  containing  15  birds.  First  col¬ 
umn  shows  production  of  the  10  highest 
in  each  pen  for  week  ending  Jan.  0,  and 
second,  total  to  date : 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  436 

Maggie  May  Garrison,  N.  J..  .  .  47  519 

John  Glover,  Canada .  41  312 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  43  475 

Norfolk  Spec.  Farm,  Canada..  38  391 

Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass .  60  704 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  53  639 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  54  600 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  58  709 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  55  652 

.JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Black  &  White  P.  Farm,  N.  J..  32  258 

Wm.  E.  Roeh,  N.  J .  46  547 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  53  382 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass.  57  643 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  57  764 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J .  47  364 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  63  799 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  N.  J .  53  696 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  61  790 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  46  335 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  51  655 

Woodview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ..  55  723 

Freeman’s  It.  Farms,  Ohio....  55  624 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 
Carpenter  M.  Farms,  Mich....  15  186 

Jean  Joan  Farm,  N.  J .  27  463 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J..  . .  33  92 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Alex  Baird,  N.  J .  50  672 

L.  C.  Beall,  Wash .  39  515 

M.  W.  Bennett,  Pa .  49  536 

N.  R.'  Bickford,  Kan .  44  502 

Black  &  White  P.  Farm,  N.  J..  37  528 

R.  O.  Boyce,  Del .  55  715 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  46  494 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  52  498 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa....  28  511 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  53  506 

Circle  “S”  Pltry  Farm,  N.  ,T. ..  50  473 

Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y .  51  632 

Codner’s  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y..  . .  28  467 

Percy  B.  Niece,  N.  J .  54  354 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  31  491 

Diembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  55  638 

W.  a  Eckard,  Mich .  43  632 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  41  281 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  .T .  43  557 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich... .  50  573 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. .  56  662 

Freshley  W.  L.  Farm,  Ohio...  44  549 

Glencairn  Farm,  N.  j .  43  370 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J....  49  614 

Hoeh’s  P.  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  54  633 

Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa .  46  676 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  .T .  51  590 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J....  48  526 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  .1 .  46  466 

Morris  Latterman,  N.  J .  40  620 

Harold  A.  Lehman,  N.  J .  38  365 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  46  509 

F.  L.  Meyer,  N.  .J .  41  420 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa .  45  538 

Ovo  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  26  333 

Louis  R.  Peterson,  N.  J .  38  387 


Pompton  Av.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J.  48  486 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  56  643 

Puritas  Spgs.  P.  Farm,  Ohio..  43  536 

Wene  Chick  Farm.  N.  J .  47  441 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y..  37  410 

Rentzel’s  L.  Farm,  Pa .  52  639 

Rowley’s  P.  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y.  50  561 


E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J .  55  511 

R.  L.  Seharring-Hausen,  N.  J. .  49  599 

H.  L.  Shearer  &  Son,  Pa .  40  50S 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  M.  Y .  49  649 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich .  55  484 

T.  Everett  Smith,  N.  J .  40  447 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  53  531 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  ,T .  52  541 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Jackson,  N.  J .  43  446 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa .  52  644 

The  Training  School,  N.  J. ...  52  458 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  37  488 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  36  593 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ..  44  412 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .  42  563 

Vreeland  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.  42  404 

Walter’s  P.  L.  Farm,  N.  J. ...  39  609 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  46  471 

James  Whetsel’s  B.  Farm,  N.  J.  32  455 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  38  497 

H.  H.  Willier,  Pa .  45  378 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  56  545 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  12  231 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  51  656 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  37  413 

Sievers  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  49  565 

Edward  M.  Packer,  N.  J .  54  623 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  51  546 

Pine  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  38  413 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  Hickories,  N.  J .  46  387 


Road  Through  Pasture 

My  farm  is  back  from  the  road.  I 
own  a  strip  of  land  20  ft.  wide  through 
a  farmer’s  pasture  lot.  I  have  started 
to  open  this  road.  Must  I  fence  this  lane 
to  keep  his  cows  off  my  farm,  or  should 
the  owner  of  the  cows  build  the  fence? 

New  York.  A.  M. 

From  the  facts  submitted  we  believe 
that  the  owner  of  the  cattle  will  have  to 
build  his  half  of  the  fence  in  question. 
We  assume  that  this  is  not  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  highway.  N.  T. 


14-9  °ut  of  15 1 

also  $  first  prizes  and 
2.  second,  in  three  shows 


&Ae£tnaH' 

GUARANTEED  FEED 


Daniel  C.  Pender,  of  100  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Gardi¬ 
ner,  Maine,  says:  “Lost  only  two  chicks  out  of  15 1 
that  I  hatched  this  Spring.  Using  your  feeds  I  get 
wonderful  results  in  growth  and  plumage.  I  exhibited 
at  three  of  the  large  fairs  this  Fall  with  success. 

3  Birds  at  Waterville  Fair: 

— Two  first  and  second  prizes. 

3  Birds  at  Lewiston  Fair: 

— ^ Two  first  and  second  prizes. 

1  Young  pen  at  the  Brockton  Fair: 

— First  prize. 

Every  Eshelman  Feed  has  the  record  of  such  results:  Chick 
Starter,  Chick  Feed,  Intermediate  Chick  Feed,  Growing 
Mash,  Fattening  Mash,  Scratch  Feed,  Laying  Mash. 

Put  your  flock  on  a  98%  profit  basis  with  Eshelman  — 
like  Mr.  Pender  did. 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman 
family  have  been  in  the  feed  business.  Located 
in  Lancaster  County,  one  of  the  richest  farm¬ 
ing  counties  of  the  country,  the  men  who 
make  Eshelman  Feed  for  you  are  most  of 
them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge, 
an  interest,  a  pride  to  their  work  —  which 
produces  better  feed. 


for  cows,  calves,  steers, ho^s 
horses, pigeons  and  poultry 


SiAdittOH, 

RED  ROSE  85 
A  strictly  high-grade  85% 
grain  mixture,  well  balanced 
and  digestible.  Sufficiently 
bulky  to  prevent  colic. 


Ssdvdmcm, 

GROWING  MASH 
A  carefully  prepared  feed 
used  between  BABY 
CHICK  STARTER  and 
CHICK  FEED.  Meets 
every  need  of  the  growing 
bird.  Feed  dry, in  self  feeders. 


SiAiimatv 


CALF  MEAL 
A  calf  can  be  raised  on  this 
feed  j  ust  as  successfully  as  on 
pure  milk — and  at  consid¬ 
erably  less  cost.  You  can 
raise  a  good  calf  for  less 
money  than  it  costs  to  buy 
a  good  cow. 


There  is  an  Eshelman 
Guaranteed  Feed  to 
meet  every  feeding 
requirement  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry — 
backed  by  87  years’  «'  ” 
experience — made  /fio?' 
of  only  the  finest 
materials —  /F? 

economical. 

,<r 


A 


25f! 


JOHN  "W. 


&lAFlma*c 


<  E  S  T  A  B  L  I  S  H  E  D  I  84  2.  > 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


poultry  book 

FREE 


■4° 


&>  SONS 


¥ 


V 


.4 


■sc 

•V 


v  please  send  me  one. 

Iam  also  interested  in. 

□  cows  □  horses  □  hogs. 


(name) 


■Z£ 


(address) 


RNY-10 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SUCCESS 

May  we  send  you  our  1930  circular  telling  you  of  our  hookup  with  one  of  the 
famous  Pacific  Coast  breeders.  We  are  using  only  Cockerels  with  pedigrees  of 
335  eggs  or  better.  In  our  Certified  flocks  the  average  pedigree  of  the  cockerels 
used  is  262.6  eggs.  Our  high  R.  O.  P.  pullet  laid  323  chalk  white  eggs,  weighing 
2.2  oz.  each.  Prices  for  our  High  Production  Chicks  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

C.  A.  ROGERS.  Bergen,  New  York 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


10  FXTR  A  C  W I C  K"  On  orders  booked  before  March  15th  we  give 
,  IL”'V  1  10  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  eareful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
nooks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  deta-ils— gret  our  illusti-aitcd  ea-tRlog  which  tdls  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
book  J?], thicks  included  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big:  discount  for 

early  orders.  HUBERS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  -  Main  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


LOWER  PRICES— BETTER  CHICKS 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns..!::. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Keds . .  .  . 

Black  and  White  Minorca®,  White  Wyandottes, 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons . . 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16  00 

78  00 

150  00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  Booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon  request. 
We  guarantee  100 JS  live  delivery  of  good  lively  ehicks.  We  are  a  member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


ler’S  THOR  0  BRjEp’cB«Y 


LIVE  AND  LAV" 


nPHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cat  dully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IXc  and  up.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  etovthamptca.  buffalo,  n.  v 


BABY  CHICKS 

r  n  n  r c/a  inn  enn  fn/in 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D. 

'SO 

lOO 

soo 

lOOO 

S.  C.  White  Leohorns... 

S6  25 

$12  00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . 

7.25 

14.00 

67  50 

130.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6  25 

12.00 

57.50 

110  00 

Light  Mixed . 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

85.00 

*100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed 

.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


6000  bloorl-tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
World's  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird — that's  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  arc  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  grow  th  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. 


STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  ehicks. 


Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  backed  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Rox,154 
Walpole,  N.  H. 

*cn«i  catalog  with  full  data,  price*,  etc.  to 


Name*. 

Address 
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THE  BIG 


^Jhe  l$z9oodev 
that  Nevev 
Wailslfoii 


Ask'  About  the  ROYAL 

Do  not  lose  your  chicks  through  in¬ 
ferior  brooding  equipment.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  big  Royal  which  has  extraordi¬ 
nary  coal  capacity  and  latest  automatic  control  devices 

Your  Dealer  Should  Have  It 

IC  he  does  not,  he  can  get  it  from  one  of  the  following  distributors: 
Loeg-Ier  Sc  !<add.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I)el-Mar-Va  Hatchery,  Benton,  Bid. 

Smilh-Oonklin  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  M.  K.  Hoke.  Estate,  Manheim,  I*a. 
Kaekliffo  Bros.  0o.,  New  Britain,  Coim.  J.  K.  Andrews.  Adamsville,  Pa. 

THE  ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  1729  Canton  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Holds  enough 
coal  for  24 
hours  burning 


DON’T 

EXPERIMENT 

The  Big  ROYAL 
Brooder  has  been 
giving  satisfaction 
for  years  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  you. 


SPECIAL  REDUCED  OFFER 

High  Purity  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil 

For  Poultry  and  Livestock 

We  offer  you  direct,  at  prices  that  you  cannot  equal  elsewhere  in  consideration 
of  quality,  because  of  our  desire  that  the  Harris  grade  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  shall 
become  wider  distributed  and  better  known  by  the  consumer. 


30  gal.  drums,  each. .  $29.00 

5  gal.  steel  drums  (1  time  only) .  6.50 

1  gal.  cans,  each .  2.25  postpaid 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES  TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300-326  egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a 
satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices: 


50 

$6.50 

7.50 

8.00 

7.00 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

15.00 

13.00 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 

72.50 

62.50 


1000 

$110.00 

130.00 

140.00 

120.00 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas . 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER'S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . 8.00  15.00 

Light  Mixed  ....  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mixed 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS  Box  307R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Stitder,  Prop.  Ref.  Farmers'  State  Bank. 

1  -  -  1 


72.50  140.00 

$11.00  per  100 


iSBi 


Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,  ^ 
‘  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientificallyyf. 
r  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^  , 

,  r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  noui  -/A 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ✓•'  * 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS 


1 


with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  bofore. 

Send  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 
chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type, 
color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices —  50  100  500 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown:  Anconas  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Bocks,  Barred.  White.  Buff'  and  Partridge  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Beds;  B.  Orp.  ;  S.  L.  &  W.  Wyan .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  11c.  Assorted,  10c.  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Empire  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  Stale  College 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
J  IN  1930  i 

/  with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D.  £ 
?  Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality 
-■  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
They  will  live  and  grow'  for  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  AIJIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Will  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100*  prepaid— safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

nAVi  I  fldlCVC  Standards  of  all  standards 
Ifl/  I  ALi  for  profits  and  bank  balance. 

Circular.  ROYAL  HATCHERY,  Bergey,  Penna. 


From  blood-tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

\Mail  Coupon  Today.' 

1  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  S 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 


Tom  Barron  100%  Pure  Pedigreed 

Cockerels  and  Hatching  Eggs 

COCKERELS— fine,  snappy,  business  birds,  $5  to  $10 
per  bird.  HATCHING  EGGS— from  2,  3  and  4-year-old, 
trapnested,  selected,  healthy,  large,  high  producing 
hens  of  large,  white  eggs;  mated  with  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels  with  Dams  records  271  to  303  eggs  in  pullet  yenr. 
$10.00  per  100  Eggs.  $90.00  per  1000  Eggs.  No  Lights. 

George  H.  Wraight  West  Willington,  Conn. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns _  $3.75  $6.50  $12.00 

Everiay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  3.75  0.50  12.00 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  lOOO  Lots. 


100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  -  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA. 


Qui^?  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  high  egg  record,  free  range  flocks 
We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  Black  Minorcas  Buff  Orpingtons 
White,  Silver  &  Columbian  Wyandottes 
Black  Giants  Sussex  and  Hamburgs 

Prices  reasonable — Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.1906  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  and  April  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliel’s)  $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds  .  2.75  5  00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  Stoves  and  Houses. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  /00 

Barred  Rocks .  *4.00  $7.50  #14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50  6.50  15J.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  13.00 

500  lots  IgC  less,  1000  lots  le  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100* 
live  delivery.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Keeping  Poultry  for  Profit 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in  mak¬ 
ing  poultry  a  profitable  part  of  the  farm 
business  is  to  secure  strong  healthy 
chicks  with  which  to  start  the  flock.  If 
incubation  has  been  properly  handled, 
and  the  eggs  were  from  vigorous  birds, 
the  majority  of  the  chicks  will  he  strong, 
provided  they  are  not  infected  with  the 
bacilli  that  cause  White  Diarrhea.  This 
disease,  transmitted  through  the  egg,  from 
the  parent  stock  to  the  young  chick, 
causes  heavy  losses  annually  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  chick’s  life. 
Whether  or  not  the  breeding  flock  is 
affected  with  this  disease  can  be  told 
with  certainty  by  a  simple  blood  test, 
in  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory.  Many 
States  are  now  listing  flocks  that  have 
passed  two  or  more  consecutive  tests, 
without  trace  of  the  disease,  as  accredited 
flocks.  A  list  of  such  flocks  is  usually 
available  from  the  State  Agricultural* 
College  that  conducted  the  test.  Chicks 
from  such  flocks  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  a  greater  degree  of  health  and  vitality 
than  chicks  from  flocks  where  there  is  an 
uncertainty  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
disease. 

Proper  feeding  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration,  if  the  chicks  are  to  be  brought 
to  maturity  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
For  the  average  poultry  keeper  a  good 
commercial  ration  is  the  safest  to  follow. 
Nearly  all  of  the  big  grain  companies 
furnish  directions  for  feeding  their  par¬ 
ticular  ration.  Their  advice  is  usually 
sound,  and  can  be  followed  with  safety. 
The  one  object  such  companies  have  in 
supplying  feeding  instructions  is  to  help 
the  poultry  keeper  obtain  the  greatest 
growth  and  production  possible,  thus 
building  up  a  reputation  and  market  for 
their  particular  brand  of  feed.  The  one 
caution  that  the  poultry  keeper  should  use 
in  the  use  of  any  feed,  is  to  keep  the 
growing  chicks  hungry  for  their  ration. 
Overfeeding  of  young  chicks  causes  more 
losses  than  any  other  one  factor,  in 
connection  with  feeding. 

The  use  of  sour  skim  milk,  as  a  drink, 
even  to  the  total  exclusion  of  water, 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  chicks’ 
growth  wflll  do  much  to  promote  health, 
vitality  and  rapid  growth.  In  the  event 
of  milk  being  unobtainable,  commercial 
substitutes  may  be  used  with  profit.  Do 
not,  however,  feed  skim  milk  or  com¬ 
mercial  buttermilk  with  a  ration  that 
contains  dried  milk,  as  the  two  sources 
of  milk  are  sure  to  cause  digestive 
troubles  that  wflll  result  in  heavy  mor¬ 
tality. 

Culling  is  an  important  means  of 
making  profits  secure,  and  culling  should 
start  wflien  the  chicks  are  first  put  into 
the  brooder.  All  wTeak,  crippled  or  in¬ 
ferior  chicks  should  be  immediately  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  chick  handicapped  from 
the  start  with  any  such  incumbrance 
can  never  compete  with  its  fellows  for 
profitable  gains.  Throughout  the  entire 
growflng  period,  any  chicken  having  a 
tendency  to  fall  below  the  rest  of  the  flock 
in  size  or  vigor,  and  showing  signs  of 
becoming  runty,  should  immediately  be 
culled  out.  Such  a  chick  is  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease,  which  may  be  of  a 
contagious  nature,  thereby  making  it  a 
menace  to  the  general  health  of  the  flock. 
Pullets  should  be  closely  culled  wflien  put 
into  the  laying  houses,  and  only  those 
birds  retained  that  have  made  proper 
growth  and  maturity,  that  have  the  shape, 
type  and  vigor  necessary  to  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  are  free  from  physical 
defects.  Culling  for  egg  production  should 
be  practised,  beginning  about  March  of 
the  pullet  year  and  continuing  at  in¬ 
tervals  as  long  as  the  birds  are  kept  for 
production. 

Culling  for  egg  production  is  simple 
and  has  been  practiced  in  most  communi¬ 
ties  for  many  years.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  selection  is  based  may  vary 
from  a  few  simple  points  to  a  very 
elaborate  system.  For  all  except  the 
most  experienced  poultrymen  a  few  simple 
points  may  govern  the  selection  without 
fear  of  serious  error.  These  points  are : 

1.  A  good  bird  should  have  a  relatively 
wide  space  between  the  pelvic  bones. 

2.  The  pelvic  bones  should  be  sharply 
defined  and  free  from  meaty  accumula¬ 
tions. 

3.  There  should  be  good  depth  from 
the  pelvic  bones  down  to  the  keel,  or 
breast  bone,  (room  to  place  at  least  four 
fingers  in  the  space  between). 

4.  The  end  of  the  breast  bone  should 
have  a  pronounced  /tip  downward,  like 
the  hook  on  the  end  of  a  dipper. 

5.  The  entire  abdomen  (between  the 
pelvic  and  keel  bones)  should  be  soft  and 
pliable,  and  free  from  an  accumulation 
of  hard  meatiness. 

While  more  elaborate  systems  of  culling 
may  select  with  a  greater  degree  of 
fineness,  observance  of  the  five  points 
mentioned  will  result  in  the  detection  of 
the  greater  percentage  of  poor  birds,  and 
seldom,  indeed,  cause  a  good  bird  to  be 
sacrificed  as  a  cull. 

Worming  the  flock  is  a  practice  that 
today  has  become  almost  a  necessity  for 
profitable  poultry  keeping.  Fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  so-called  paralysis  that  has 
sw'ept  the  country  during  the  last  fewr 
years  is  directly  traceable  to  intestinal 
worms.  Whether  the  flock  shows  symp¬ 
toms  or  not.  it  is  well,  as  a  preventive, 
to  worm  the  flock  at  intervals  of  six 
months.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
use  of  what  is  known  as  the  tobacco 
treatment. 

Secure  from  the  hardware  store  or 
poultry  supply  house  a  tobacco  dust  that 


BABY  CHICKS 


hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds 


famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 


Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 


Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  200-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Y'ear  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state- tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro¬ 
duction  breeders  insure  outstanding 
chicks.  Our  business  has  been  built  on  pleased 
customers  and  satisfied  home  trade.  An  order 
this  year  will  convince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices! 

Athen*  Chick  Hatchery,  Bax  92,  Athens,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

25 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.26 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons. .  4.75 

White  Rocks .  4.75 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Breeding  Males 

White  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Three  years  Storra  Contest 
average  213.4  EGGS  per  bird.  1928-29  record.  2398  EGGS 
(5th  Red  Pen).  No.  420.  321  EGGS,  365  da.\  s.  Price  $6  00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 

Sf  n  I  D_  J  fLjJL-  Every  breeder  trapnested 

.  L.  K.  1 .  Ked  Chicks  ^ick  hatched* ? » 

own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 

MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  BLAKELY,  Mg" 

BABY  CHICKS 

Write  for  prices.  COBUBN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Tjng.liora.  Mass. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERETs 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  *7.50,  *10.60  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt,  Ephraim,  N.  JT. 

IDEAL  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C/ WHITE  LEGHORNS— TANCRED  STRAIN 

From  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Breeders 
carefully  selected  and  mated.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Prices  reasonable 

IDEAL,  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 

P.  O.  Westfield  Phone  Westfield  1629 

Do  Yon  Want  Chicks  That  LIVE  and  GROW? 

Our  QUALITY  CHICKS  are  hutched  from  well  mated 
and  culled  flocks  of  Barred,  White  and  Columbian  Rocks 
Write  for  Catalogue 

PEOLA  POULTRY  Y  A IIII8  «fc  HATCHERY 

Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Successor  to  J.  H.  Snook,  Middleburg,  Penna. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Production  bred  Blood  tested  stock, 

Write  for  our  circular. 

BACHELIER  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM,  Grampian,  Pa. 

HANSON  LEGHORNS  ciiAmoNs  1929 

_.  .  ,  Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson- Wycknff  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestoyn.Pa 
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Chicks  vs.  Rats 


TIj1  VERY  drop  of  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver' 
Oil  that  you  buy  is  tested  for  vita¬ 
mins  by  feeding  it  to  live  rats.  The  oil 
that  makes  them  grow  big  and  strong  is  the 
oil  that  will  make  your  chicks  healthy  and 
strong.  Gorton’s  is  made  from  the  pick  of  all 
the  best  codfish  caught  by  America’s  largest 
fishing  organization.  Trial  gallon  only  #2.45. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman. 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO., 
JDept.R.102,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Cyorforfs 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


Something  New 
in  Brooder  Houses 


A  combination  Brooder  House,  Shelter 
and  Laying  House.  Warm  for  brooding; 
can  be  opened  for  summer  shelter  and 
closed  again  in  fall.  Fully  described  in 
our  1930  Catalog  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses  and  Rabbit  Hutches. 
Write  for  your  copy — FREE. 


F  f  YOUNG  f 0  85  Depo*  s,reet 

L.  IVblUI  LU.  Randolph.  Mass. 


HY-VJTA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-F  resh-Certif  ied 

Bioiogieaily  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitamiues  A  anil  D.  Compare  these  prices 
with  other  biologically  tested  brands; 
then  order  where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Steel  Drums  with  faucet  S37.0O 
lO  Gallon  "  ”  ”  Spout  14.00 

6  Gallon  ”  ”  ”  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check ,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-V1TA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  286  Water  8t.,  New  York  City 


-Wellington  J. Smith's  New  Simplified 

nttle^Boy  ElftHifrfOR 

- - - -  - 


lor  farmers  and  Breeders 

500-egg  capacity.  Allthe 
time-saving  features  of 
big  machines.  Automatic 
thermostatic  control.  Ail 
metalcabinet.whiteDuco 
finish.  Surprisingly  priced. 
Send  for  FREE  folder. 


Exclusive 


features.  Auto¬ 
matic  heat  control.  Raises 
5%  to  20%  more  chicks. 
18  ° — 75  chick  size  8  9.50 
24* — 100  chick  size  10.75 
32  I — 200  chick  size  16.00* 
42  *—350  chick  size  20.00 
56  — 600  chick  size  24.00 
72  *—1000 chick size36.00 


A.  )vl 

Order  Now — direct. 
WoJ.Smith  Co., 728 Pavis-Farley  Bldg.  Cleveland 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  f 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 


Made  a  Fortune  With  Chickens ! 

E  L.  Wyckoff,  tells  how  he  did  it.  In  each  issue  he 
gives  away  valuable  life-time  secrets.  Four  months,  10c. 
*1,000  Poultry  Hint  Book  with  a  3  years’  sub.  for  *1.00. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 
Box  66  SellersvIIle,  Peuna. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  MODERN  CANDLING  DEVICE 

EGG AUGE 

Guaranteed  to  candle  and  grade  eggs  according  to  N.  Y. 
State  and  Federal  Standards.  Experience  unnecessary. 

Price  SI. 80,  plus  10c  postage.  Including  Lamp,  S3. 

N.  Y.  EGGAUGE  CO.,  Bo*  87,  St*.  V,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than 
one  or  more  than  two  per  cent  nicotine. 
After  starving  the  birds  for  a  period  of 
18  hours  (preferably  about  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning),  feed  a  moist  mash  con¬ 
taining  four  parts  by  weight  of  the  tobacco 
dust  to  each  100  parts  of  mash.  Six  hours 
later  give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to 
each  100  birds.  This  is  best  given  in  the 
drinking  water.  At  night  return  to  the 
regular  feed,  and  next  morning  clean  the 
droppings  boards  thoroughly  to  exter¬ 
minate  any  worms  passed  off  by  the  birds 
during  the  night.  On  the  day  following 
the  treatment  mix  the  tobacco  dust  with 
the  regular  dry  mash  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  and 
allow  the  birds  free  access  to  it  ^for  a 
period  of  30  days.  During  this  period, 
give  Epsom  salts  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
to  each  100  birds  at  10  day  intervals. 
Giving  the  salts  in  late  afternoon  and 
cleaning  the  droppings  boards  on  the 
following  morning  will  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  infection  from  one  bird 
to  another. 

Marketing  of  poultry  products  is  an 
important  item  in  making  the  business 
a  profitable  undertaking.  A  glance  at 
the  New  England  market  conditions 
might  be  worth  while  in  considering  this 
problem.  New  England  produces  only 
enough  eggs  to  supply  her  entire  popula¬ 
tion  with  approximately  one  egg  per  capita 
every  four  days.  This  amout  is  less  than 
one  third  of  the  total  consumption.  The 
New  England  poultryman  is  today  facing 
competition  with  the  West  in  marketing 
eggs  and  poultry.  The  West  has  the 
advantage  of  lower  costs  of  production. 
The  transportation  of  grain  into  Eastern 
markets  to  feed  New  England  poultry, 
Costs  more  than  the  transportation  of  a 
finished  product  *  (eggs)  from  the  West 
to  Eastern  markets.  The  New  England 
poultryman  cannot,  therefore,  compete  in 
price  with  the  Western  egg,  nor  should 
he  try  to  do  so.  He  can,  however,  produce 
an  egg  with  which  the  western  poultry- 
man  cannot  compete  in  quality.  The  New 
England  market  demands  quality  and  is 
ready  to  pay  a  premium  for  it.  The  real 
trouble  with  our  marketing  is  that  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  that  factor  and  in 
many  cases  are  attempting  to  market  eggs 
no  better  than  the  egg  that  has  been 
shipped  3,000  miles  to  market,  under  the 
best  of  shipping  conditions. 

No  work  on  the  poultry  farm  will  pay 
better  returns  than  to  gather  eggs  fre¬ 
quently,  store  them  in  a  cool  place,  grade 
them  for  color,  size  and  shape,  candle 
to  detect  blod  spots,  and  market  them 
frequently,  in  attractive  package,  under 
a  guarantee  of  quality.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  mere  fact  than  an  egg  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  territory  surrounding  a  city 
market  will  sell  it  at  a  premium.  The 
Western  egg  is  in  many  cases  better  than 
the  nearby  product,  for  extreme  care  has 
been  used  in  its  handling,  grading  and 
packing,  and  every  precaution  used  to 
preserve  its  qualities.  An  egg  thus 
handled  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
40  degrees  for  several  months  is  in  a 
better  condition  than  one  that  has  kept 
at  an  ordinary  room  temperature  of  70 
degrees  for  one  week.  Careful  and 
painstaking  efforts  to  insure  quality  will 
soon  build  up  a  reputation  for  a  poultry- 
man’s  eggs,  that  will  not  only  bring  a 
premium  but  insure  a  ready  sale  for  Ms 
entire  output. 


Ailing  Birds 

About  two  months  ago  we  separated 
our  keeping-over  pullets,  100  in  num¬ 
ber,  from  the  flock.  Later  we  bought  six 
roosters  and  put  in  with  them.  In  about 
two  weeks  black  spots  developed  on  the 
roosters’  combs.  It  developed  in  sores, 
also  in  the  edge  of  their  mouth.  We  took 
the  roosters  away  from  the  pullets,  bq.t 
a  number  of  the  pullets  had  already  de¬ 
veloped  the  trouble.  Was  it  chickenpox? 
I  think  we  have  about  got  rid  of  that,  but 
the  pullets  that  remain,  about  75  in  num¬ 
ber,  have  a  peculiar  motion.  In  bad 
weather  they  are  not  let  out  in  the  run. 
When  we  step  in  their  house  and  stand 
there  about  two  minutes  of  course  they 
are  all  quiet ;  they  begin  to  shake  or  jerk 
the  head  one  side.  They  all  do  it  con¬ 
tinually.  1  never  saw  chickens  do  that, 
and  it  is  only  the  pullets  that  do  it.  Do 
you  think  they  are  fit  for  keeping-over 
stock?  We  feel  it  is  time  to  get  our 
roosters,  as  we  begin  to  save  the  eggs  the 
middle  of  January  for  setting.  We  were 
getting  high  as  38  eggs  a  day,  now  only 
six  or  eight.  What  is  the  remedy? 

New  Jersey.  c.  b. 

This  trouble  was  probably  chickenpox 
in  a  mild  form,  easily  communicated  from 
one  to  another  through  the  flock.  Fowls 
that  flirt  their  heads  are  likely  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  beginning  colds  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  dislodge  the  mucus  from  their  nos¬ 
trils  by  this  motion.  You  will  probably 
find  such  a  discharge  upon  closer  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  pullets  that  are  affected. 
This  may  be  a  “hang  over”  from  the 
chickenpox,  the  scabs  of  which  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Whether  or  not  such  birds 
are  fit  for  use  as  breeders  depends  upon 
their  general  condition.  If  lacking  in 
vigor  and  vitality  as  the  result  of  pre¬ 
vious  sickness,  they  will  make  poor  breed¬ 
ers.  Chickenpox  fully  recovered  from 
and  leaving  no  after  conditions  of  weak¬ 
ness  would  not  bar  fowls  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  Pen.  M.  B.  D. 


OFF  TO  A 

COOP  start! 


The  first  few  weeks  of  a 
chicken’s  career  are  vitally 
important.  If  you  want  to  cut 
down  death-loss,  build  up  weaklings, 
insure  quick,  sturdy  growth,  follow  the 
new  and  scientific  plan — feed  Chapin  Start- 
All  Kernels.  As  one  enthusiastic  feeder  says, 
“Your  feed  is  sure  a  wonder  to  the  poultry 
world.”  Figures  sent  in  by  flock  owners  show  that 
Start-All  grows  a  chick  to  6  weeks  at  a  cost  of  6c  to 
734c  per  bird.  And  on  this  basis  you  will  make  money. 


Chap 


in  START-ALL  Kernels 

A  Single  100-lb.  Sack 


copy  Nature’s  way  of  feeding  the  chick  in 
small  bits — each  Kernel  a  complete  ration  in 
itself.  After  first  week,  simply  fill  hoppers 
once  a  day  and  watch  chicks  thrive.  No  more 
time-schedule  feeding,  no  mixing  of  mashes 
and  scratch;  the  drudgery  of  poultry  raising 
is  “out”  if  you  feed  Start-All. 

Feeders  Say  .  .  . 

“Have  been  feeding  Start-All,  and  out  of 
206  chicks  I  only  lost  2.  Last  year  I  lost  95 
out  of  100  chicks  feeding  a  dry  mash.  No 
more  mash  feeds  for  my  chicks ;  I  am  having 
fine  results  with  Start- All.  Put  126  chicks 
under  brooder  out  of  which  I  lost  only  2 
and  they  are  now  one  month  old. 
Took  100  lbs.  of  Start-All  up  to  that 
time;  have  been  feeding  Start-All  for 
18  days,  results  100%;  I  raised  80 
chicks  out  of  81  to  maturity  on 
Start -All;  you  have  the  best 
chick  feed  I’ve  ever  used.” 
If  you  are  raising  poultry 
to  make  money,  facts 
like  these  mean  some- 
thing  to  you. 


Flock-Tested 

Ingredients 

PLUS... 

COD-LIVER  OIL 

Start-All  only,  contains  Cod- 
Liver  Oil,  added  just  before 
shipment.  All  three  feeds  con¬ 
tain  the  following  ingredients 
in  varying  quantities  to  suit 
age  of  bird: 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk,  Pulverized  Oats,  Corn 
Oil  Meal,  Wheat  Flour,  Gluten 
Meal,  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal,  Yel¬ 
low  Corn  Meal,  Wheat  Bran, 
Milo.  Wheat  Middlings,  Yel¬ 
low  Hominy  Feed,  Molasses, 
Salt,  Charcoal,  Bone  Meal, 
Calcium  Carbonate. 

Start  Feeding  Start- All  Now! 


of  Start- All  will  convince  you  that  this  steam- 
cooked,  toasted,  sterilized,  and  mineralized 
scientific  feed  is  the  certain  way  to  poultry 
profits.  On  the  market  two  years — a  proven 
success  for  thousands  of  poultry  men. 

Chapin  Kernels  are  made  in  three  ways 
— to  suit  baby  chicks  (Start- All), 
growing  youngsters  ( Grow  -  All),  and  for 
laying  hens  (Lay-All).  All  three  feeds 
can  be  fed  with  the  same  good  results 
to  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  pi¬ 
geons,  and  pheasants. 

AskYour  Feed  Store  Man 

or  write  for  samples,  prices,  etc., 
using  the  coupon  below.  Chapin 
Kernels  are  made  by  Chapin 
&  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind., 
makers  of  the  famous 
Unicom  Dairy  Ration 
for  24  years.  Mail  the 
coupon  tonight. 


REQU EST 
FOR  SAMPLE 


CHAPIN  8s  Co.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  samples  of  Chapin 
Kernels. 

Name . 

Address . 

R-  D . State.  .  .  . 

I  have . Hens 

I  will  have . Chicks 


Leghorns  eds~  RocKsAVyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 

All  breeders  are  blood- tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “The  1000  Red  chicks  are  now 
in  their  6th  week  and  my  loss  is  25,  exactly  2)4%. ” 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100  acres  in  this  farm. 
Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  contest  is  doing  very  nicely.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

New  Circular  with  prices  ready  now.  Your  copy  is  free 


HALL  BROTHERS 


B»x  60 


WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


TELEPHONE 
645-5  WALLINGFORD 


EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


1913  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


PARKS 


";"xV"ROCKS 

NOW  REDUCED  20%  IN  PRICE 

We  have  made  big  savings  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  our  famous  Barred  Rocks  and  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  this  saving  on  to  you.  Parks’  Strain,  the  quality  strain  that  is  protected  by  U.  S. 
registered  trade-mark,  is  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  BarredPly- 
mouth  Rocks.  It  has  been  trapnested  and  carefully  selected  for  Eggs  and  Standard 
Qualities  since  1889. 

“Some  Layers— Have  just  had  one  hen  finish  her  year  with  329  eggs  and  another 
312  eggs.” — H.  P.  Crocker,  Martindale,  Texas. 

Hatching  Egg  and  Baby  Chicks 
Ask  for  free  catalog.  Take  advantage  of  the  20%  price  reduction  ond  get  started  with  | 
these  Fall  and  Winter  Layers.  Remember — Every  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  sale  is  produced  from  indi¬ 
viduals  that  are  personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations 
of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Our  best  pens  contain  many  official  egg-laying  contest  R.  O.P.  hens  and 
are  headed  with  males  from  laying  eontestsR.O.P.  hens.  The  free  catalog  tellB  all  about  this  grand  old  strain. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QERlGnS  leg HORjffCHIClCiS 


Imported  Direct  From  TOM  BARRON 

Each  year  we  import  many  fine  birds  direct  from  Barron.  These  birds  furnish  stock  for  onr 
breeding  pens.  Chicks  from  such  matings  are  sure  to  please  you.  Chicks  from  Pen  No.  2  at 
$15.00  per  100,  Free  Catalog:  gives  full  details  and  prices.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


GERIG’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Route  3  Auburn,  Indiana 
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HGXCIDE 

Disinfectant 

Another  HEX  Product 


POULTRY  LOSSES  caused  by  DISEASE  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  following  a  simple  and  well 
defined  sanitary  program.  Start  with  the  incuba¬ 
tor  and  follow  with  the  brooder  and  laying  houses. 

For  this  purpose  use  HEXCIDE  because : 

1*  HEXCIDE  will  remain  effective  in  contact  with 
filth,  droppings,  etc.  (other  types  of  disinfectants 
become  ineffective.) 

2*  HEXCIDE  does  not  lose  strength  on  exposure  to  air 
— one  gallon  mixed  with  water  makes  forty  gallons 
of  strong  milky  emulsion.  This  mixture  may  be  used 
repeatedly  (other  types  oxidize  and  become  inert.) 

3»  HEXCIDE  does  not  leave  a  salty  deposit  on  metal 
work,  is  non-corrosive  and  will  not  rust  metal. 

4.  HEXCIDE  is  recommended  and  used  by  large, 
successful  poultrymen — follow  their  lead. 

HEXCIDE  may  be  purchased  in  1  or  5  gallon  cans,  30  or  50 
gallon  drums. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  our  pamphlet  "Poultry  Sanitation.”  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us,  or  ask  us  for  it  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  January  15  to  19. 


Tar  Products  Corporation 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISEAND 


Every  Poultrykeeper  Can  Afford 
Our  State-Supervised  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

They  cost  onlv  a  cent:  or  so  more  than  you  would  pay  anywhere,  yet 
what  a  difference  in  results — bigger,  whiter  eggs  and  more  of  them! 

Special  matings  from  Hen  Breeders,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more,  mated  to 
selected  cockerels.  Super-Matings  from  superior  Hen  Breeders,  mated  to  State  K.  O.  U. 
cockerels  from  dams  with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate  delivery. 

Cross-Breds  for  Broiler- Roaster  Trades 

Nothing  equals  a  cross-bred  for  meat  production.  Our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  “Bram-Rock” 
Chicks  are  famous  for  quick  maturity,  plumpness  and  evenness.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Wyandottes — all  blood-tested.  Immediate  delivery. 

Write  tor  Free  Illustrated  Folder  and  Prices 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz.  size  with  tlats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Bet  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dent-  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BalDF  CliioKs 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free 

Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  TancredStrain 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57  50 

S110.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

650 

1200 

57.50 

110.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130  00 

White  Wyandottes . 

8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

150.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

8-00 

16.00 

75.00 

150.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

5.00 

900 

42.50 

80.00 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

White  Leghorns.  Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly 
LAY  WELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Ps. 


S£S  BARRED  ROCKS  ^128  per  1000 

Heavy  Mixed,  *1  2  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.l).  100* 
live  delivery  guar.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rl,  McClure,  Pa. 


CWe  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
U|A|#C  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng. 
VllwIVO  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat 

alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  Hew  Washingtan,  Ohio 


I  EVUADN  rUIfTC  Barron  Strains.  C.  W.  Produced 
LLunlmll  LillLIVO  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  (tested. 
Our  circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  Raslyn,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS-EGGS— N.  T.  Stele  Certified— Supervised  LEGHORN  IfCNC 
100  Chicks,  $20:  100  Eggs.  $9— More  10*  less.  IlfcllM 
Circular.  Edward  Mayor  &  Son,  Bridgehamplen,  l.  I..  H.  Y. 


U  .It  Byers  and  Poeriner  Strains  Direct. 

i)Utt  Orpingtons  Several  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs, 
S5  and  S3  per  15.  JOHPiJ.  NETHF.ROOTT,  Port  Chester,  N  .¥ 


S.C.Red  Cockerels 

Write  for  particulars. 


Dams  record  200  eggs  up.  Excel¬ 
lent  type  and  color.  Price,  $5.00. 
»’.  T.  BOWMAN,  Stanfordvllle,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS— S.  Y.  State  Supervised  Leghorns,  $S.OO. 
12 — $30.00.  Edit.  Muyer  &  Son,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


DARK  Cornish  Light  BK AH M AS— Fine  stock,  $4 
to  410,  Harry  Boice,  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


n/w A  MMOTII  Bronze  Turkeys— Purebred— Hens,  $S; 
1V1  Goblers,  $12.  H.  KAISER  -  Simonson,  Virginia 


BABY  Bronxe  Turkeys— Selected  stock.  Orders  solicited 
for  May  deliver}  ,  $90  liun.  T.  0.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock. N.H. 


STERLING  Silver  Narragansetts  are  worth  investiga¬ 
tion.  Interesting  booklet  free.  CARY  >  CART.  Bedford,  Ohio 


^STcWhite  Leghornar**i| 

V aluable  T ext  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only! 

Our  64-page  Year  Book  is  used  as  sup¬ 
plementary  text  book  in  a  state  agricul¬ 
tural  college  (name  on  request).  It  tells 
how  to  start  a  poultry  business  safely, 
how  to  plan  yards  and  build  houses, 
how  to  brood  chicks,  raise  pullets  and 
get  an  even  flow  of  eggs  for  a  fancy  trade. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  FREE  to  East¬ 
ern  poultrymen  ;  Western  poultrymen 
pay  $1  per  copy.  Write  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

LORD  FARMS  SET 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  *3  50  $6  75  *13.00  *62.50  *120.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Rr.  leghorns  &  Anconas  3  00  5.75  11.00  53.75  105-00 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes.  3.75  7.25  14.00  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants.. ..  4.50  8.75  17.00  82.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers..  3.00  5.75  11.00  53.75  105.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers...  2  50  4.75  9.00  43.75  85.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  5.25  10.25  20.00  100.00  . 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greeter  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicke.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Rede. 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Light 
Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write  for  special 
price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  1  02 
Wharton,  o 


BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED 

NORWECIA  N  . 

pure  Cod  LiverOil  golden 


6  GALLON  DRUM  •  46.75  F.  O.  B. 

10  •'  “  •  13,00  Ar.  F. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Following 
is  summary  for  the  11th  week,  ending 
January  16 : 

The  Storrs  contest  ended  its  11th 
week  with  a  production  of  4,449  eggs  or 
a  yield  of  63.6  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  30  eggs  over  last  week, 
but  it  is  243  eggs  better  than  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year.  The  total 
production  for  all  pens  to  date  is  45,994 
eggs  as  compared  with  42,325  eggs  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

During  the  past  week  several  changes 
have  taken  place  among  the  leading  pens. 
In  the  Barred  Rock  section,  R.  C.  Cobb’s 
pen  from  Massachusetts,  is  again  -with 
the  leaders  taking  third  place  in  that 
breed.  E.  H.  Rucker’s  pen  of  White 
Rocks  from  Iowa  jumped  into  prom¬ 
inence  by  grabbing  first  place.  Among 
the  Leghorn  breeders  it  is  noted  that 
Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm  of  Oregon  has 
moved  up  one  more  step  and  is  now  hold¬ 
ing  third  place. 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  again  came  through  first  for  the 
week  with  a  total  lay  of  66  eggs.  Close 
followers  of  this  pen  were  Harold  G. 
Colt's  R.  I.  Reds  from  Connecticut,  with 
a  score  of  64  eggs.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  mad  scramble  for  next  position 
as  three  prominent  pens  vied  with  each 
other  for  third  place.  Steelman  Poultry 
Farms’  pen  of  White  Leghorns  from 
Pennsylvania,  Hanson’s  Leghorns  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  and  The  Locusts  from  Connecticut, 
that  are  backing  White  Wyandottes  all 
tied  with  62  eggs  apiece.  Fourth  honors 
went  to  Edward  N.  Larrabee  of  New 
Hampshire.  This  pen  of  Reds  wound 
up  for  the  week  with  55  eggs. 

The  ultra  early  hatchers  have  already 
taken  care  of  the  matter  t)f  mating.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  chicks  have  no  mating  wor¬ 
ries,  but  there  are  others  who  do.  The 
suggestions  that  follow  are  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  latter  group.  In  the 
first  place,  don't  wait  until  the  last  min¬ 
ute  to  put  males  into  the  breeding  pen. 
It’s  true  that  fertility  will  sometimes  en¬ 
sue  within  a  week  or  less  in  the  lighter 
breeds  but  it's  considered  better  practice 
to  mate  the  pens  in  ample  season. 

In  the  meantime,  one  must  remember 
that  cod-liver  oil  probably  improves  fer¬ 
tility,  likewise  hatchability,  and  also  egg 
texture.  This  is  a  large  assignment  and 
one  that  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the 
last  20  minutes  before  the  eggs  are  put 
in  the  incubator.  The  point  is  that  cod- 
liver  oil  should  be  used  now  for  eggs  that 
one  intends  to  hatch  in  February  and 
March. 

The  amount  of  cod  liver  oil  is  fairly 
important.  It  can  be  overdone.  One 
pint  per  100  lbs.  of  total  feed  or  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  is  towards  the  upper 
limit.  A  lesser  amount  of  U.  S.  P. 
(United  States  Pharmacopoeia)  tested 
oil  is  thought  to  be  just  as  efficient.  When 
oil  is  administered  daily  the  dosage  is 
approximately  one-fourth  of  a  pint  per 
100  hens  and  that’s  the  largest  amount 
allowed.  When  the  very  best  grade  of 
oil  is. used,  one-half  this  amount  is  prob¬ 
ably  sufficient. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn,.  599 ;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Can¬ 
ada,  464. 

Barred  Rocks.  —  R.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn.,  572 ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
Conn.,  521 ;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  515. 

White  Rocks. — E.  H.  Rucker,  la.,  514 ; 
Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass.,  507 ;  Davidson 
Bros.,  Mass.,  498. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn., 
679 ;  F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass.,  622 ;  Homer 
R.  Rowell,  Mass.,  621 ;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Conn.,  616. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Toivonen  Leghorn 
Farm,  Pa.,  670 ;  Steelman  Poultry  Farms, 
621 ;  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore..  614  ; 
Geo.  Lowry  Poultry  Farm.  Inc.,  Conn., 
607 ;  Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.,  607. 

Summary. — Per  cent  production  by  va¬ 
rieties.- — -20  Australorps  and  Giants.  53.5  ; 
120  White  Rocks.  44.9 ;  60  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  58.6 ;  140  Barred  Rocks,  60.1 ;  280 
R.  I.  Reds,  65.6;  380  White  Leghorns, 
70.3 ;  1.000,  average  all  varieties,  63.6. 

Total  for  the  week,  4,449  eggs ;  total 
to  date,  45,994  eggs;  best  for  the  week, 
pen  85,  66  eggs ;  best  to  date,  pen  43,  679 
eggs ;  average  pen  total,  460  eggs. 


The  Strawberry  Finch 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
strawberry  finches?  mbs.  e.  c.  e. 

Bristol,  Vt. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  smallest  of  the 
species  ordinarily  kept,  as  a  cage  bird, 
and  is  less  than  one-half  the  size  of  an 
English  sparrow.  The  male  is  red,  with 
small  dots  of  white.  It  is  an  Indian 
species  and  is  imported  into  this  country 
in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  a  fairly 
good  songster,  but  I  should  hardly  call  it 
a  beautiful  singer.  lee  s.  Crandall 

Curator  of  Birds  New  York  Zoological 
Park. 


Linseed  Oil  on  Rat  Traps 

A.  W.  H.,  on  page  28,  has  trouble 
with  his  rats.  If  any  person  setting 
traps  will  take  raw  linseed  oil  and  cover 
the  traps  with  it  the  rats  will  come  run¬ 
ning  to  get  in.  Where  I  live  the  rats 
go  in  droves.  F.  E.  B. 


▼ 

MERITS 

CHICKS 

Chicks  of  right  kind,  strong, 
vigorous  and  with  intensified 
laying  qualities. 

Chicks  rich  in  the  blood  of 
birds  that  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  laying  records. 

Be  wise  in  time.  You  can’t 
raise  big  layers  from  chicks 
with  no  laying  inheritance. 

For  21  years  (that  means 
many  hen  generations)  Kerr 
Chickeries  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  chicks  famous  for  liva¬ 
bility,  heavy  laying  qualities, 
trueness  to  type. 

Our  1930  chicks  carry  a 
greater  cumulative  laying  in¬ 
heritance  (more  blood  of  con¬ 
test  winners)  than  ever  before. 

Over  40,000 
birds  in  laying 
flocks  tested  for 
B.  W.  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  our 
Chick  Book 
giving  prices. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenclitown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


Tancred  Strain  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  trapnested  stock ;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  385  days;  these 
chicks  and  eggs  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  McALISTER  VILLE,  PENNA. 


Kline’s  l"rck  Chicks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con- 
it  test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better, 

fj.  loo  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


Ewing’s  wS  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250, to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Bos  Quality  Chicks 

from  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Dll*  IlllCIfV  that  live  and  grow— 8c  up. 

Did  nilOlYI  UniOIVd  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  from  bred- 
to-lay  tested  breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants. 
Catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlngtonvllle, Pa. 


ULIIpIf  C  N.  J.  Certified-S.  C.  White 
VnivIlU  Leghorns — T ancred  Strain 

Also  White  Indian  Runner  &  Buff  Orpington  Ducklings. 
JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  D.  No.  2.  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  cliicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Daviaville.  R.  I. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
100*  Pure  Morgan-Tanered  Strain.  Proven  high 
production,  high  hatchability.  Send  for  information. 

CEDARHUKST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  3. 


COCKERELS  and  CHICKS 

Powered,  Nature-reared,  Trapnested  Leghorns  Pay  Best. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Routs  R,  Trumanaburg,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Hollywood  Strain  8.  C.  White  Leghorns — 
Trapnested,  pedigreed,  line  bred  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Stock.  Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request.  BAY- 
FIELD  YRAPNESY  P0ULYRY  FARM,  P.  A.  Capizoli,  Braider,  Buena,  N.  J 


CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS— “Leghorns  that  are  great 
layers.”  An  accredited  healthy  flock.  Our  19th 
season.  W.  -E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Circular 


FOR  SALE— R.  I.  Red  Cockerels— Owen  Farm  Blood. 
Fit  for  show.  $10  ea.  YHEDBDRE  de  LAPDRYE,  Rhinebeak.  H.  Y. 


A  Spcdelired  Breeding  F«rm  for  Wyckoif  Tancred- 
Hamblin  strain  of  blood-tested  White  Leghorn  Baby 
Chicks  and  10-12  week  pullets,  and  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducklings.  Also  Hamblin  Quality  Rock* and  Reds.  Send 
for  2-color  catalog,  details,  prices. 

Hamblin  Hatcheries  fls  Breeding  Farm.  Wilson,  N  Y- 


] 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kingrs  a  specialty. 
*  ”  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

in  c  a  -  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  oquab  Co.  allston.  mass. 


DUCKLINGS  pTk.ns 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  $26.00, 
50  for  SI  3.50  prepaid.  100*  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS.  OHIO 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Mrs.  G.  Luther  Miller,  WISELAN0  FARM.  Keezletown.'vs. 
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WEAVE 
A  T 
HOME 


Write  for  Free  Book  “MAKING 
MONEY  AT  HOME  WITH  A  LOOM,” 
tells  all  about  fuu  of  weaving 
Colonial  Rugs  on  low  priced  UNION 
Looms.  Looms  demonstrated  at  our 
plant.  Visitors  welcome.  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  276  Factory  St.,  Boonvllle,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  163. 

FOR  SALE — General  store,  living  apartments, 
gas  station,  garage  for  repair  work,  acre  of 
land;  near  large  town;  bargain.  BOX  87,  AVa- 
verly,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  authorized  gas  ser¬ 
vice  station,  post  office  in  connection,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway  in  Central  New  York;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business;  no  competition;  living  apart¬ 
ment;  doing  $20,000  business  yearly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Reasonable,  growing  poultry- 
hatchery  business.  Central  Jersey,  commuting 
New  York;  two  thousand  Tancred  Leghorns; 
buildings,  implements  modern,  first-class;  net 
income  last  three  years  twelve  thousand;  last 
12  months,  gross,  fourteen  thousand;  insurance 
thirteen  thousand:  owner  moving  West,  must 
sell.  Address  ADVERTISER  7547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 20-acre  farm,  7-room  house,  2 
chicken  houses,  barn,  garage  and  store  room. 
G.  VERBORSKY,  Box  61,  Lobel  Farm,  Haup- 
pauge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellan  ecus 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  FARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SACKED,  100  pounds,  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  Rutabagas,  $2.  1‘ATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover  and  light  amber.  ROSCOE  F. 
AVIXSON.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LITHOGRAPHS  of  American  subjects.  L. 
McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  oife  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  C  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails.  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  AVHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


FINE  honey — GO-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 

10-lb.  pail,  clover,  within  3rd  zone,  $2.00; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  offer  on  20  lbs.  or  more 
of  buckwheat,  write.  RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


IIONE  A' — Clover,  60  lbs..  $5.75;  25-lb.  pail, 

$3,  here.  SI’ENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


SALTED  cucumbers,  freshened,  make  delicious 
pickles,  all  sizes.  EDSON’S  GARDENS,  Le- 
Roy,  N.  Y. 


ITONEY — ’Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  also  wholesale.  AVM.  H.  WOLFORD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


IlONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted,  none 
liner;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2;  third  zone. 
II.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PEANUTS,  half  bushel  (11  lbs.).  $1.25  delivered. 
AV ALTER  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HOA1EMADE  candies.  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


PURE  lioney,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  85c,  $1.60,  postpaid.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — 60  lbs.,  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40: 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon,  delivered  in 
fourth  zone.  CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10,  postpaid  to  third  zone;  one  60-lb. 
can,  $6.60;  two  cans,  $13,  here.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Ilolgate,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
$1.60,  prepaid  third  zone;  comb  honey,  24 
sections,  $4.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


FIA’E  pounds  clover  honey.  $1.25  postpaid;  six 
pails.  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS.  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


STORAGE  battery  and  battery  charger,  both 
like  new,  for  auto  or  x-adio.  cheap.  AVi-ite 
HERBERT,  82  Grand  Street,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,400-egg  Newtown  incubator,  A-l 
condition;  putting  in  electric.  SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  leaf  tobacco,  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old 
wine;  smoking,  10  pounds,  with  pipe  and 
flavoring,  $3;  chewing,  10  pounds,  pouch  and 
flavoring,  $3.25;  all  postpaid.  BELMONT 
FARMS,  Chatham,  Va. 


AV  ANTED  to  buy  the  oldest  cider  press  in  the 
United  States;  give  description  and  price. 
PRESTON  A.  NILES,  Mo.  Valley,  Iowa. 


AVANTE1) — A  small,  used  saw  mill.  Write  to 
SAM  GURTNER,  Bordenstein  Farm,  Livings¬ 
ton  Manor,  N.  Y. 


MEAT  cutter  (store),  wants  $15  week,  room, 
board.  GEORGE,  80  Poningo,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  water  system,  never  used; 

cheap  for  cash.  ADVERTISER  7663,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  lull- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Tliono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


AVANTED — Cooker  for  150  to  200  gal.  to  cook 
lime  and  sulphur.  C.  AT.  YAGER,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


GRANULATED,  extracted  honey,  5  lbs.  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  CARL  JOHNSON,  Pomfret,  Vt. 

YOUNG  rainbow  fish,  $1  pair  postpaid;  bear 
live  young  monthly.  DR.  STEINBACH,  Wild- 
wood,  N.  J. 


GOLD  leaf  tobacco,  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old 
wine;  smoking,  4  pounds,  $1;  chewing,  4, 
$1.25;  shelled  peanuts,  5  pounds,  $1;  all  post¬ 
paid.  BELMONT  FARMS,  Chatham,  ATirginia. 


PURE  liquid  honey,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1;  2  pails,  one  address,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.70j 
light  amber,  5  cents  per  pail  less;  mixed,  15 
cents  less;  write  for  prices  of  comb.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AVM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— Tavo  of  the  four  men 
who  Jan.  16,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  held 
up  and  robbed  the  Algiers  branch,  of  the 
Canal  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
$10,000  were  captured  two  hours  later 
by  40  policeman  who  chased  them  twelve 
miles  below  New  Orleans*  A  policeman 
in  an  airplane  pursued  the  other  two 
robbers.  Part  of  the  currency  was  found 
in  the  hat  worn  by  one  of  the  prisoners. 

Former  President  Coolidge  has  con¬ 
sented  to  write  a  brief  inscription  based 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States — in 
500  words  or  fewer,  if  he  chooses — to  be 
engraved  in  gigantic  letters  on  the  granite 
face  of  Mount  Rushmore  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota.  The  inscription 
would  have  a  theoretical  life  of  500,000 
years,  according  to  geologists.  The  letters 
would  be  five  inches  deep,  on  a  tablet  80 
feet  high  and  120  feet  wide,  and  high 
enough  -to  be  read  miles  away.  Their 
sides,  facing  westwai-d,  Avould  be  gilded 
so  that  the  setting  sun  falling  upon  them 
Avould  give  brillance  to  their  story.  The 
former  President,  according  to  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Association, 
was  invited  to  write  the  historical  data 
to  be  engraved  beside  the  colossal  figures 
of  Washington,  -Jefferson,  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt  upon  the  face  of  the  mountain 
as  liis  contribution  to  the  memorial  which 
he  dedicated  during  his  Summer  vacation 
in  the  Black  Hills  in  1927.  Mount 
Rushmore  is  near  Keystone,  S.  D.  Gutzon 
Borglum,  sculptor  of  the  project,  hopes 
to  have  the  Washington  and  Jefferson 
figures  ready  for  a  formal  unveiling  next 
July  4.  Each  of  the  four  figures  will  be 
420  feet  tall.  The  frowning  wall  of 
Mount  Rushmore,  upon  which  the  mem¬ 
orial  is  to  be  cut  is  1,000  feet  high. 

Howard  II.  Guilder,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  defunct  Bankers  Capital 
Corporation,  44  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
and  13  of  its  subsidiary  companies,  was 
indicted  Jan.  16  with  three  other  officers 
of  this  group  on  charges  of  mail  fraud. 
The  indictment  returned  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury,  follows  a  lengthy  investigation 
of  the  investment  trust  which  is  said  to 
have  caused  losses  to  the  public  of  be¬ 
tween  $6,000,000  and  $10,000,000.  The 
corporation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  shortly  after  the  stock  market 
break.  In  addition  to  Guilder  those  named 
in  the  indictment  are  Everett  J.  Sturges, 
formerly  Banking  Commissioner  of  Con¬ 
necticut  ;  Holland  J.  Randall,  president 
of  the  corporation,  and  Phillip  Guilder, 
an  officer  of  several  of  the  subsidiary 
companies.  The  Bankers  Capital  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Eastern  Bankers  Corporation 
and  the  American  Fiduciary  Corporation 
also  are  named  in  the  indictment.  The 
defendants,  it  is  charged,  engaged  almost 
exclusively  in  the  sale  of  securities  of  the 
allied  companies,  transferring  them  back 
and  forth  at  prices  established  by  a 
fictitious  market. 

The  National  Institute  of  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration,  retained  by  Governor  Larson 
and  the  Abell  Audit  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Legislature  to  make  a 
survey  of  New  Jersey’s  State  government, 
found  that  the  State's  “so-called  system 
of  government”  is  in  reality  “no  system 
of  government  at  all,  but  a  conglomerate 
arrangement  of  114  agencies,  the  ramified 
activities  of  which  are  unco-ordinated  and 
uncontrolled.”  The  full  report  of  the 
institute,  which  consists  of  31  chapters, 
and  449  pages,  was  made  public  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Larson  at  Trenton,  Jan.  20.  It 
contains  many  recommendations  which 
have  been  made  public  in  the 
course  of  the  survey.  A  summary  of  the 
results  criticises  both  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  conduct  of  officials,  from 
the  Governor  down,  Avho  spend  only  part 
of  their  time  taking  care  of  the  State’s 
business.  The  report  recommends  a  sweep¬ 
ing  revision  of  the  Avhole  State  govern¬ 
ment  structure,  including  the  regrouping 
of  all  boards,  agencies  and  commissions 
into  14  bureaus,  with  the  Governor  hold¬ 
ing  power  to  establish  a  real  executive 
department,  including  bureaus  of  admin¬ 
istration,  State  police,  military  affairs 
and  State  records.  The  creation  of  a 
department  of  finance  is  recommended,  to 
be  composed  of  personnel,  audit,  purchase 
and  budget  bureaus.  The  latter  suggestion 
already  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Mrs,  Mary  Baird  Bryan,  Avidow  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  died  Jan.  21  at 
the  home  of  a  daughter  at  Hollywood, 
Calif.  She  was  6S.  Throughout  William 
Jennings  Bryan’s  long  political  career 
■his  wife  A\ras  his  constant  companion  and 
adviser.  After  Bryan’s  death  his  wife 
completed  his  memoirs.  Mrs.  Bryan  was 
born  June  17,  1861,  at  Perry,  Ill.,  Avhere 
her  father  was  a  merchant.  She  first  met 
her  future  husband  at  a  boarding  school 
reception  in  Jacksonville.  Six  years  later 
they  were  married,  Oct.  1,  1884. 

After  eight  weeks  of  futile  efforts  an 
attempt  to  salvage  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  gold  bullion .  lost  in  a  steamer 
catastrophe  29  years  ago  off  the  Alaska 
Coast  Avas  abandoned  Jan.  21.  Wiley 
Brothers.  Seattle,  anounced  that  they 
had  lost  $20,000  worth  of  equipment  Avhen 
a  work  barge  was  SAvamped  by  treacherous 
Taku  Inlet  winds  and  that  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  efforts  until  the 
Summer.  The  salvagers  had  been  seeking 
to  reach  the  hulk  of  the  steamer  Silanda 
which  sank  off  Douglas  Island  in  1901, 
costing  many  lives  and  taking  to  the 


bottom  a  large  cargo  of  gold  being  brought 
back  by  the  miners  who  were  returning 
from  the  Alaskan  gold  fields. 

The  American  Red  Cross  moved  Jan. 
21  to  rescue  500  families,  flood-bound  in 
Southeastern  Missouri  and  Northeastern 
Arkansas.  The  situation  in  temporary 
camps  and  marooned  homes  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  rain,  snow  and  cold,  which  were 
general  over  the  flooded  sections.  Boats, 
hurriedly  built  at  Blytlieville,  Ark.,  centre 
-of  relief  operations,  will  be  used  to  rescue 
several  hundred  persons  in  the  water 
bound  area  Avhich  now  extends  from  the 
interior  of  Dunklin  County,  Mo.,  into  the 
lowlands  of  Mississippi  County  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Poinsett  County  in  Arkansas.  No 
additional  levee  breaks  were  reported  but 
vvater  flowing  through  crevasses  in  the 
St.  Francis  River  levee  and  Bik  Lake  in 
Arkansas  was  slowly  inundating  lowland 
farming  lands  in  the  three  counties. 

WASHINGTON.— The  United  States 
has  suggested,  informally,  to  the  Canadian 
Government  that  a  Canadian-American 
conference  on  border  patrol  reorganization 
be  held  at  Ottawa  late  in  February  as 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  development 
of  the  program  of  Secretary  Mellon  to 
make  more  effective  existing  laws  regard¬ 
ing  prohibition,  immigration  and  custom 
violations.  Secretary  Mellon’s  program 
calls  for  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
border  before  additional  points  of  entry 
can  be  determined  upon.  Such  a  survey, 
it  is  pointed  out,  would  require  several 
months,  and  could  not  be  undertaken 
properly  without  consultation  Avith  the 
Canadian  authorities. 

William  R  Wood,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  Jan,  17 
made  the  first  official  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  Federal  prohibition  enforcement  for 
next  year.  He  said  an  expenditure  of 
$44,000,000  Avas  planned  for  the  fiscal 
year  1931,  which  starts  next  July  1.  Of 
this  amount  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  get  $11,000,000,  the  remainder  being 
given,  to  the  Prohibition  Bureau,  Customs 
Bureau  and  Coast  Guard,  all  in  the 
Treasury. 

The  expenditure  of  almost  $7,000,000,- 
000,  a  record  figure,  on  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  works  and  public 
utilities  seems  assured  during  1930, 
Secretary  Lamont  stated  Jan.  19  basing 
his  estimate  on  statistics  compiled  by  the 
new  Construction  Division  of  his  depart¬ 
ment^  The  total,  Mr.  Lamont  said,  does 
not  include  the  outlay  for  residences, 
commercial  and  industrial  structures  and 
other  private  operations,  which  last  year 
reached  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  The 
total  for  public  works  by  the  States  is 
put  at  $3,053,742,900,  exclusive  of  Fed¬ 
eral  construction,  and  as  $3,325,000,000 
when  Federal  construction  is  added.  Pro¬ 
grams  for  betterments  to  plant  and 
equipment  announced  by  public  utilities, 
railroads  and  telegraph  companies  repre¬ 
sent  expenditures  of  $3,250,000,000. 

Stepping  into  flames  to  save  the  life  of 
a  comrade  while  wearing  clothes  saturated 
with  gasoline  has  won  for  Lieutenant 
William  A.  Matheny,  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  the  Cheney  Award,  which  is  given 
anually  to  the  flying  officer  performing 
the  outstanding  humanitarian  act  of  valor 
and  self-sacrifice.  Matheny  whose  home 
is  in  Carrington,  N.  D.  was  the  unanimous 
choice  for  1929  of  the  awarding  board. 
The  prize  carries  with  it  $500,  as  Avell 
as  an  engraved  bronze  plaque. 

Unanimous  approval  of  the  project  for 
the  Government  to  construct  an  $89,000,- 
000  ship  canal  through  New  Jersey  from 
NeAv  York  Harbor  to  the  Delaware  River 
at  Bordentown,  N.  J.  was  given  by  some 
eighty  representative  business  men  and 
political  leaders  at  a  hearing  on  the 
project  Jan.  21  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Board  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  New  Jersey  Canal  com¬ 
poses  the  last  link  to  the  proposed  eastern 
seaboard  system  of  inland  waterways  for 
small  draft  vessels  extending  from  Boston 
to  the  tip  of  Florida.  Congress  recently 
granted  appropriations  for  the  conipletion 
of  other  sections  of  the  waterway  route. 

Representatives  of  the  world’s  five 
strongest  naval  powers — the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan — sat  down  together  Jan.  21  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  London  Naval  Con¬ 
ference.  The  historic  gathering,  in  the 
magnificent  setting  of  the  Royal  Gallery 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  opened  by 
King  George  V.  The  British  momareh’s 
words  of  welcome  were  carried  by  radio 
to  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world, 
reaching  New  York  at  5.40  A.  M.,  which 
is  10.40  A.  M.  in  London.  On  the  eve  of 
the  formal  opening  of  the  conference 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  gave  a  pledge  that  no 
effort  will  be  made  during  the  nego¬ 
tiations  to  coerce  any  nation  into  an 
agreement  which  it  might  regard  as  un¬ 
favorable.  A  declaration  that  the  present 
effort  at  naval  elimination  is  not  regarded 
as  final  was  made  there  by  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  conference.  The  Chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  added  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  Avere  ready  to  remain  in 
London  until  the  problems  were  solved, 
until  the  opportunities  were  grasped  and 
until  the  world  was  given  an  agreement 
that  w’ould  carry  it  happily  on  to  the 
time  Avhen  the  nations  could  meet  again 
in  the  same  spirit  to  look  over  the 
situation  anew. 

Announcement  # by  Patrick  J.  Hurley, 
Secretary  of  War,  that  prohibition  is 
extended  to  United  States  military  forces 
throughout  the  world  as  a  military  laAV 
was  made  at  Washington  January  24. 


1  Hen  200  Eggs 

2  Hens  200  Eggs 

200  eggs  from  2  hens  don’t  net  you  as 
much  profit  as  200  eggs  from  1  hen. 
That’s  easy  to  figure  out. 

And  that’s  why  experienced  poultry- 
men  buy  WILLGERODT’S  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS  —  breeders,  chicks  and 
eggs. 

For  WILLGERODT’S  Pedigreed, 
Blood-Tested  White  Leghorns  lay  200 
to  300  eggs  a  year. 

And  there’s  no  guessAvork  about  it. 
Every  bird  is  trapnested  every  day  in 
the  year.  Any  that  fall  below  the  200 
mark  go  to  the  block. 

You  take  no  chances.  You  know  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  exactly  what  you  get. 

Send  for  Willgerodt’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Book.  It’s  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  it’s  FREE.  If  you’re  near 
us  call  and  inspect  our  place. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  Dept.  S 
Red  Bank  New  Jersey 


CARPENTER’S 

NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

c  „  .  PRICE,  $1.10 

Size  24x36x12  in.  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  S!,p 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain . St  2.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . si  4. OO  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . SI  5.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . sii  .OO  per  100 

Light  Mixed . 5  0.00  per  100 

600  lots,  Lc  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  _ Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

Officially  BLOOD-TESTED  Flocks 

JemaZi  AVhy  buy  just  ordinaiy"  chicks 
CfATl?  ’  7  when  you  can  get  officially  blood- 
/  tes*ed  chicks  (that  give  results)  at 
SUPEfiyiSED  /  same  price  or  less.  Save  money  and 
Blood  tested  /  disappointment  by  ordering  now. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY 
ORDERS.  CATALOG  FREE 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 
HATCHERY.  Inc. 

Box  N  Lewistown.  Pa. 

D  A  OV  This  is  PLIIV 

DAD  1  12th  Year  Exp.  VrlllA 

35  BO  100 

Barred  Rox .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leohorns..  3.50  B.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10  00 

Lioht  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 

Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14.00  Leghorns,  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light,  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising 
95%  to  maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lanver  Box  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  DADV  If*  HIP  If  C  Hatching  Eggs. 
TANCRED  STRAIN  DAD  I  bfllbAO  Catalogue  IVle. 
Mountain  View (Poultry  Farm.  Shohola,  Penna./Box  31,  John  Mieoner 

MASS.  CERTIFIED  *■ %W£lhlV£*NS 

Acrebrldge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

DRONZE  and  BOURBON  TURKEYS—  Prize  stock. 
"  Also  booking  orders  for  Eggs  and  Poults.  Male  Sil¬ 
ver  Pheasants.  HILL  TOP  GAME  FARM,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


A  DOLLAR  np 
BOOK  for  AvC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  information  in  the  current  number 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  worth  many  times  the 
one  dollar  I  pay  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion.  It  is  easily  worth  a  dollar  every 
week  for  its  sound  logic  and  truth,  so  I 
get  52  for  my  one.  That  is  the  kind  of 
gambling  I  like,  and  I  am  hungry  to 
venture  more  money  on  that  basis. 

New  York.  G.  F.  M. 

Sometimes  we  have  been  criticized  for 
not  telling  readers  just  what  to  buy  as 
an  investment.  Usually  we  are  none  too 
sure  of  our  own,  but  we  can  safely  ad¬ 
vise  G.  F.  M.’s  investment.  We  can¬ 
not  guarantee  the  52  per  cent  in  all  cases, 
but  we  guarantee  the  return  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  if  the  per  cent  of  profit  does  not 
meet  expectations. 

An  inquiry  apparently  made  in  good 
faith  was  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
January  11,  as  follows: 

I  am  enclosing  advertisement  of  Geo. 
B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  T^-cent 
chicks?  If  they  are  all  right  it  would 
mean  a  lot  to  me.  D.  V.  D. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  accompanying  the 
letter  read  as  follows :  “Chick  Prices 
Cut — Seven  and  One-half  cents  if  Or¬ 
dered  Now  for  Spring  Shipment,”  etc. 
The  advertisement  as  it  appeared  in  the 
publication  could  be  interpreted  in  no 
other  way  than  that  Mr.  Ferris  intended 
to  offer  chicks  at  7%  cents  each.  Mr. 
Ferris  complains  that  he  never  advertised 
chicks  at  the  price.  It  seems  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  so,  but  the  advertisement 
led  D.  Y.  D.,  and  ourselves,  to  believe 
that  he  did.  No  doubt  the  mistake  was 
made  by  the  paper  in  setting  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  Leaving  out  the  dash  between  the 
words  “cut”  and  “seven,”  it  would  then 
read,  “Chick  Prices  Cut  Seven  and  One- 
half  Cents,”  which  would  correspond  with 
his  other  advertising  as  it  appears  else¬ 
where — a  reduction  of  7^4  cents  on  his 
prices  if  ordered  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
Mr.  Ferris  takes  exception  to  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  item  that  his  chicks  are  “pur¬ 
chased  wholesale,”  his  contentions  being 
that  the  chicks  purchased  from  hatcheries 
and  the  stock  from  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  are  carefully  supervised  by  Mr. 
Ferris  or  his  poultryman.  We  trust  this 
makes  the  situation  entirely  clear. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  puzzle  and 
prize  contest  schemes  clipped  from  the 
Gentlewoman  magazine?  Shouldn’t  they 
be  denounced  in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  E.  J.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  subscriber  encloses  six  puzzle  ad¬ 
vertisements  offering  everything  from 
ponies,  automobiles  and  cash  varying 
from  $2,000  to  $3,750.  Such  puzzle 
schemes  have  been  denounced  a  number 
of  times  in  Publisher’s  Desk  as  rank 
deceptions.  They  have  been  exposed  in 
the  same  light  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  and  self-respecting  publishers  re¬ 
fuse  this  class  of  advertising  space  in 
their  publications.  The  puzzles  are  the 
first  step  in  a  scheme  to  lure  money  from 
the  gullible  for  subscriptions  to  publica¬ 
tions  many  of  which  are  a  menace  to  the 
readers  of  them.  The  reading  matter  is 
often  demoralizing  and  much  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  either  fake  or  fraudulent. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  any  mature  in¬ 
dividual  getting  caught  on  puzzle  traps — 
we  believe  the  victims  are  mostly  chil¬ 
dren. 


I  purchased  3,000  baby  chicks  from 
Grampian  Hills  Poultry  Farms,  C.  A. 
Reiser,  prop.,  on  Oct.  8.  Last  June  I 
purchased  1,500  from  this  man  which 
were  A-No.-l  stuff.  I  placed  this  order 
for  the  same  grade  of  stuff,  and  he  told 
me  over  the  telephone  that  was  the  grade 
of  chicks  he  was  selling.  But  when  the 
chicks  arrived  they  came  from  Hillside 
Poultry  Farm,  Selbyville,  Del.,  and  not 
from  his  o\Fn  farms  at  Grampian,  Pa. 
The  chicks  were  not  A-No.-l  grade,  be¬ 
ing  small  and  weak  when  they  arrived, 
and  started  dying  right  away.  I  have 
already  lost  about  40  per  cent  of  them 
and  still  a  good  many  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  dying.  This  inferior  grade  of 
chicks  is  causing  me  a  big  loss.  I  have 


written  Mr.  Reiser  that  I  feel  I  have  a 
come-back  from  him,  but  he  has  ignored 
my  letter  of  two  weeks  ago.  Do  you 
know  of  this  Grampian  Hills  Poultry 
Farms,  Grampian,  Pa.?  What  steps 
could  be  taken  in  a  case  like  this?  This 
man  accepted  my  order  and  money  for 
Grampian,  Pa.,  chicks,  and  instead  sent 
Delaxvare  chicks,  which  were  small,  weak, 
lacked  vitality,  a  cheap  grade  of  chicks, 
and  I  paid  No.  1  price  for  them.  I.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

Here  is  a  typical  “gyp”  transaction.  We 
had  trouble  several  years  ago  when  he  ad¬ 
vertised  over  the  name  of  American  Cliick- 
eries.  He  sent  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  order 
for  advertising  last  Spring  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Co-operative  Poultry  Farms,  Gram¬ 
pian,  Pa.,  and  it  appears  he  also  does 
business  under  the  title  mentioned  in  the 
subscriber’s  letter.  Sending  the  order 
to  another  State  to  be  filled,  while  lead¬ 
ing  the  customer  to  believe  he  would  fill 
the  order  from  his  own  stock,  puts  Mr. 
Reiser  in  the  class  with  H.  W.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Reiser  after  considerable  delay 
promised  a  cash  adjustment  with  the 
customer,  but  has  not  made  good  up  to 
time  of  going  to  press — a  month  since 
the  agreement  was  made. 


Will  you  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
reliability,  honesty,  etc.,  of  the  National 
Business  Brokers’  Corp.,  Columbus.  O.? 
They  have  agreed  to  list  my  farm  for 
sale,  and  were  to  send  an  appraiser  to 
appraise  same  several  months  ago.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  heard  from  them  until  about  a 
month  ago  I  wrote  them  again.  A  few 
days  later  a  Mr.  Brown  came  along  and 
said  be  was  their  agent,  and  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  contract  to  be  signed.  This  con¬ 
tract  was  a  very  long  one,  and  called 
for  a  large  fee.  This  fee  was  to  be  paid 
in  advance  to  cover  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  etc.  It  would  be  deducted  from 
their  commissions  when  the  property  was 
sold.  He  made  no  effort  to  appraise  the 
property  as  the  firm  said  they  would, 
neither  did  he  look  this  property  over  to 
see  what  he  was  advertising.  His  main 
object  was  this  fee.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  advertise  much  cheaper  myself. 

New  York.  \v.  L. 

This  subscriber  appears  to  have  sized 
the  situation  up  correctly  himself — the 
agent  was  only  interested  in  securing  his 
signature  to  the  contract  and  securing 
the  advance  fee.  This  fraud  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  exposed  in  this  department 
time  and  time  again.  All  sorts  of  pre¬ 
texts  are  advanced  for  asking  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee.  The  only  real  reason  for  it  is 
that  the  agent  and  the  concern  he  rep¬ 
resents,  secure  money  for  which  they 
render  no  service  or  equivalent. 


Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  on  this 
proposition  as  given  to  me  and  which  I 
will  outline  to  you?  The  Gloria  Light 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  offered  me  a  position  as 
manager  of  a  new  store  in  Hornell.  This 
company’s  headquarters  is  in  Chicago, 
Ill.  To  take  that  position  they  require 
a  deposit  of  $1,250,  which  is  apparent¬ 
ly  just  to  cover  the  stock  in  the  store. 
My  salary  would  be  $50  weekly  with  a 
50  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales ;  also 
a  small  percentage  on  each  sale  to  be  paid 
back  on  each  sale  which  would  apply  on 
the  deposit  of  $1,250,  so  eventually  the 
entire  amount  would  be  returned.  In  the 
event  that  I  should  quit  or  discontinue 
my  services,  tire  full  amount  would  be 
paid  back  to  me.  Will  you  look  this  mat¬ 
ter  up  for  me  and  advise  me  whether  to 
take  the  offer  ?  F.  w.  v. 

New  York. 

If  this  proposition  is  exactly  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  subscriber  we  could  take  no 
exception  to  it.  The  deposit  of  $1,250 
to  us  means  that  the  subscriber  is  buy¬ 
ing  $1,250  worth  of  oil  burners  and  if  he 
ever  gets  it  back  he  will  be  obliged  to  sell 
the  burners  and  collect  for  them.  Are 
the  burners  practical,  and  will  they  give 
satisfaction  to  the  purchaser?  This  he 
would  better  ascertain  before  putting  up 
his  money.  The  50  per  cent  commission 
is  so  liberal  as  to  cause  suspicion  as  to 
whether  the  ultimate  purchaser  will  re¬ 
ceive  fair  value  for  his  money.  And  the 
$50  a  week  salary?  This  sounds  too  good 
to  be  true.  The  $50  a  week  salary  is 
dependent  upon  the  agent  ordering  25 
burners  a  month.  It  may  be  a  very  good 
plan  for  the  company  to  sell  $1,250  worth 
of  burners  but  we  fear  the  buyer  will 
have  a  number  of  illusions  dispelled  be¬ 
fore  he  sees  the  amount  of  the  deposit  in 
working  under  the  contract.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  undoubtedly  drawn  to  protect  the 
Gloria  Light  Company  in  every  respect, 
and  we  have  found  it  sometimes  requires 
the  proverbial  “Philadelphia  lawyer”  to 
determine  what  all  the  conditions  of  such 
contracts  do  mean.  No  one  should  sign 
any  contract  without  a  full  undei-stand- 
ing  of  all  the  conditions. 


Try  Louse-Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according:  to 
directions  — w  it  h  o  u  t 
risking  a  singrle  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
is  your  protection-- 

“Money  Back 
plus  10%” 

if  you  are  not  in  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Louse  -Chase  means 
louse-free  cows. 


Prints  where 
LICE 
Meet  their 
DEATH 


YOU  need  no  longer  tolerate  a  single  louse  in 
the  cow  barn.  Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase 
has  made  the  job  of  killing  the  pests  surprisingly 
sure,  easy  and  economical.  Louse-Chase  is  a 
high-powered  louse  killer — so  certain  in  results 
that  no  general  dusting  of  the  hide  is  needed. 
Simply  apply,  from  the  handy  sifter-top  can,  along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket,  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 

These  simple  easy  treatments  end  the  lice — ALL 
of  them.  The  whole  herd  is  quickly  treated.  More 
comfortable  milkings,  improved  appearance,  better 
milk-yield  are  certain  results  of  the  Louse-Chase 
treatment.  Equally  effective  on  other  live-stock. 

Louse-Chase  is  used  and  endorsed  by  scores  of 
the  finest  dairies,  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  drug¬ 
gists  and  general  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  we  will  mail  large  farm-size  can 
postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vt. 


BIGGEST  VALUE' LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.Write  for  Roof- 
1?H  irir  mmmm  aad  Material  Book  No. 
*  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFO.  CO. 

BOOKS  223-273  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


§ILLOS 


Special 
Winter  Otter 
lo  DAIRYMEN 

Early  orders  enable  us 
to  save  on  traveling, 
freight,  manufacturing, 
selling— real  savings  pass¬ 
ed  on  to  early  buyers. 
Write  today  for  full  data 
on  Grange  Stave  Silos—  Wood 
or  Concrete.  Learn  about  non¬ 
stick  doors,  ‘  extra  tonnage” 
roof— self-draining  joints,  etc. 
Liberal  discounts  NOW.  Free 
catalog  in  colox’s. 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY 

Red  Creek,  New  York 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EASY.  Ic 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
and  nervous  system.  Fitsnuy 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  bv 
parcel  nost.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM.  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


NEARLY 


Half  a  Billion  Dollars 


(including  renewals) 

Have  Been  Loaned  by 
The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 

SINCE  1923  TO 

8$  Farmers’  Co-operative  Marketing  Associations 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  1,250,000  individuals 


f"PHF.SF.  loans  have  been  made  uponware- 
J-  house  receipts  covering  the  following 
commodities  to  enable  co-operatives  to 
carry  out  their  orderly  marketing 
programs: 

Wheat,  barley,  rye,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wool,  rice,  broomcorn,  red  top  and  alfalfa 
seeds,  evaported  milk,  beans,  cheese,  olives 
and  olive  oil,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  cold 
pack  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  hay,  pea¬ 
nuts  and  other  nuts,  and  honey. 


The  interest  rate  on  these  loans  has  aver¬ 
aged  approximately  5%. 

In  addition  these  banks  have  discounted 
agricultural  paper  (farmers’  notes)  for 
agricultural  credit  corporations,  for  banks 
— both  state  and  national — for  livestock 
loan  companies  and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions  amountingtomorethan$400, 000, 000 
including  renewals.  The  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  do  not  make  loans  directly 
to  individuals. 


The  12  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 


located  at 


1  Get  Away  From  Long 

Disagreeable  Winters 

Why  struggle  with  long  cold  and  disagree¬ 
able  winters  when  you  can  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  in  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  where 
the  climate  is  ideal  for  dairying,  stock  rais¬ 
ing  and  crop  production.  Cattle  graze  the 
year  around  oftentimes.  There  are  many 
distinctive  advantages  to  living  in  Jasper 
County — all  told  in  our  Agricultural  Book¬ 
let.  Write  for  your  copy;  free. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Room23,  Carthage,  Mo. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ,  CO,,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


I  YN1M  UAVFN  Florida,  on  beautiful  st. 
Li  1 11 11  IIA  VEill,  Andrews  Bay,  invites  you  for 
winter  or  year  around.  Cordial  social  atmosphere; 
varied  entertainment,  sports.  Furnished  apartments, 
cottages.  Low  rents  and  sale  prices  due  to  unusual 
circumstance.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr„  CoblesklU,  N.  V. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARMER,  married,  with  help,  to  operate  large 
equipped  and  stocked  grain,  grass  and  dairy 
farm,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  half  shares; 
send  references  and  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  farm  gardener,  vege¬ 
tables  only.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  milk 
house  on  farm  where  certified  milk  is  made; 
place  located  near  small  town;  good  references 
required.  Address  BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 


AV  ANTED — Farmer  with  stock  for  Columbia 
County  game  preserve.  SETH  AV.  MORTON, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  young  men  interested  in  plants  and 
trees,  and  with  knowledge  of  handling  and 
growing,  to  start  work  in  our  nursery,  last  of 
Match;  state  experience  and  pay  expected;  no 
liquor.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Putney,  Vt. 


AAr ANTED — Married  man,  English  preferred,  age 
about  forty-five,  no  young  children;  herdsman 
for  high-class  Guernseys;  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced,  careful  feeder.  A.R.,  keep  accounts; 
with  references  that  will  bear  investigation; 
wife  to  board,  but  not  lodge,  two  or  three 
young  under  men;  house,  coal  electric  light, 
milk  provided;  apply,  giving  every  particular, 
wages  required,  with  photograph  which  will 
be  returned.  ADVERTISER  7(154,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED  at  once,  man  and  wife,  German  pre¬ 
ferred;  man  to  help  milk  and  work  on  farm; 
wife  as  housekeeper.  C.  .1.  SINGER,  R.  3, 
Cambridge,  Aid. 


AVOMAN,  single  or  widow  with  child,  capable 
of  doing  plain  cooking;  position  open  in  cot¬ 
tage  at  private  school  in  country;  give  age, 
wages  expected;  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
7056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  18-20  years,  handy  with  carpenter 
tools,  farm-bred  preferred,  wanted  to  work  on 
poultry  farm;  state  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  JOHN  SCHNEIDER,  Box  32,  It.  D. 
1,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


AVOMAN,  white,  good  cook  and  baker  required; 

private,  some  housework,  no  laundry,  50  miles 
from  New  York  City;  salary  $65;  only  those 
seeking  steady  year-round  position  considered; 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7601, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  familiar  with  growing  vegetables  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wages,  modern  house,  privi¬ 
leges:  give  age,  experience  and  references. 
HOPE  FARM,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  having  some  farm  equipment, 
and  wishing  to  become  established  on  a  real 
farm  in  Central  New  York:  write  for  proposi¬ 
tion.  Address  ADA’ERTISER  7641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  MAN  and  wife  can  find  a  good  place  on 
farm  to  start  in  poultry  business  and  Sum¬ 
mer  boarding-house:  must  be  honest,  sober  and 
intelligent  and  not  be  afraid  of  work;  state 
nationality,  religion;  reference  exchanged;  full 
particulars  on  request.  MRS.  R.  F.  CONKLIN, 
AA’est  Grove,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — March  1  to  November  1,  single  man; 

must  understand  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  a 
good  milker;  wages  $40  per  month,  board,  room 
and  washing;  give  references.  NELSON  L. 
MILLER,  R.  D.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  wanted  to  do  chamber  w'ork  and  wait  on 
table;  must  be  willing  to  live  on  farm;  work 
very  light,  all  modern  conveniences;  salary  $40 
per'  month.  N.  R.  SPEIDEN,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Experimental  Farm,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — March  1  for  Maryland  country  home, 
father,  mother  and  daughter,  as  gardener, 
liandy-man  (must  be  able  to  run  a  car),  mother 
as  cook  and  light  laundry;  daughter  as  chamber¬ 
maid.  waitress  and  assist  with  healthy  4-year- 
old  boy;  three  in  family;  good  wages,  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  with  bath;  permanent;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  7680,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Girl,  mother’d  helper,  about  19, 
for  small  family  of  four  located  near  New¬ 
ark.  N.  .1.;  must  have  housework  experience, 
good  health,  some  education;  good  home,  moth¬ 
erly  care  and  other  opportunities  offered  right 
girl;  wages  to  start  $30-$35,  fare  advanced. 
AVrite  AIRS.  ELIZABETH  WEISS',  63  Chester 
Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  .1. 


AA'ANTED  —  Experienced  working  gardener, 
Scotch  or  English  preferred;  state  terms; 
owner  will  supply  house,  water,  vegetables 
raised  on  place:  does  not  supply  fuel  or  light; 
to  start  April  1.  1930;  references  required.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  7682,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  man  on  general  dairy  farm 
near  Hackettstown,  N.  J.;  take  full  charge 
on  shares,  furnish  machinery  and  half  stock. 
ADVERTISER  7681,  care  Rural  Ne  v- Yorker. 


AVANTED  — -  Experienced  working  poultryman; 

must  also  be  able  to  care  for  cows  and  other 
farm  stock:  to  start  April  1,  1930;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  7684,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farmer  for  general  farm  work  on 
100-acre  farm;  must  have  good  knowledge  of 
cows;  to  start  April  1,  1930;  references  re¬ 

quired.  ADVERTISER  7683,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  AVanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


FARAI  or  estate  manager  desires  to  make 
change;  Scotch,  married,  age  40,  no  incum- 
berance;  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farm  management,  reconstruction,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic.  German-American,  ex¬ 
pert  carpenter,  painter;  wife,  part-time  house¬ 
work;  wages  and  maintenance;  Alareh.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  American,  practical,  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  placement;  modern  farm  with  or¬ 
charding  main  enterprise;  March.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  7609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  May  1  to  raise  plants  in  hot¬ 
beds,  experience  15  years.  BOX  54,  Matawan, 

N.  J. 


EXPERT  poultryman.  married;  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  is  open  to  first-class  proposition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  proven  exceptional  ability,  ex¬ 
perienced,  possessing  that  nice  combination 
of  brain  and  brawn  that  makes  the  successful 
poultryman,  wishes  connection  on  strictly  profit- 
sharing  basis;  new  large-scale  project  preferred; 
my  best  testimonial,  your  personal  inspection 
of  an  outstanding,  profit-making  plant  built  and 
now  operated  by  the  advertiser.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  7631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  available;  skilled 
purchasing,  development,  maintenance;  finest 
estate  or  commercial  enterprise.  ADA’ERTISER 
7629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmer,  20  years’  experience,  cattle 
and  chicken  man;  best  references;  10  years 
present  position;  married.  ADA’ERTISER  225 
E.  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  on  farm  as  horseshoer;  dairy  farm 
preferred;  can  milk,  drive  team,  care  for  live 
stock.  ADVERTISER  7638,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  American,  26,  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  farm  or  estate;  college  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  references;  interview;  available  now. 
ADVERTISER  7642,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MARRIED  American,  35,  three  children,  wants 
position  as  caretaker,  all-round  farmer  and 
gardener;  prefer  small  place  where  only  one 
man  is  necessary.  P.  O.  BOX  471,  Smithtown, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  painter,  paper- 
hanger  and  general  repairs;  either  institution 
or  private  estate.  P.  A.  DAY,  Box  232,  Islip 
Terrace,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Position  as  tractor  operator  or  or¬ 
chard  work;  work  year  around.  SAVAIN, 
Pine  Log  Farm,  Luzerne,  N.  Y'. 


POSITION  wanted  by  man  capable  of  operating 
dairy,  fruit  or  poultry  farm;  15  years’  profit¬ 
able  management  of  these  types  on  large  scale; 
death  of  owner  and  subsequent  liquidation  of 
farm  where  now  employed  necessitates  change. 
ADA’ERTISER  7495,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MARRIED  man,  all-around,  handy,  desires  pri¬ 
vate  living  quarters;  prefer  home  garden  and 
work;  reference;  have  no  children.  DAVID 
LINCOLN.  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


HOLLANDER,  middle-aged  man,  single,  wishes 
position  as  liandy-man;  understands  painting, 
carpentering;  take  care  of  horses,  flowers  and 
garden.  K.  JOPPE,  706  Hudson  Street,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J. 


ORCHARDIST,  college  graduate,  American,  age 
36,  married,  13  years  managing  commercial 
orchards,  experienced  with  farm  problems  and 
livestock  in  Virginia;  desires  orchard  position; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  production, 
packing  and  marketing;  at  liberty  February  1; 
good  references;  interview  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7647,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FARM  manager  open  due  to  sale;  lifetime, 
practical  farming,  livestock  development, 
grade  A  milk  production,  retailing,  accounts, 
constructive  development,  college  graduated; 
married,  one  child.  ADA'ERTISER  7646,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRY'MAN,  single,  wishes  position  as  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant  on  large  poultry  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  American,  28,  lots  of  experience  and  col¬ 
lege  trained;  $100  per  month,  board  and  room. 
ADA’ERTISER  7648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  Guernsey  herd  preferred;  single; 

have  practical  experience  and  college  training; 
best  of  references;  available  February  1.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7649,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE  gardener,  liandy-man,  wants  position, 
care  of  two  cows;  best  references.  L. 
DOHERTY,  447  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  man¬ 
ager,  broad  practical  experience  every  detail 
of  outside  administrations;  American,  37.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7652,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  35,  single,  life  experience, 
desires  work  on  farm;  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7653,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GARDENER,  experienced,  elderly  Swiss,  active, 
reliable,  good  with  chickens.  '  ADA’ERTISER 
7655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position,  handv  with  tools. 

car,  tractor.  ADA’ERTISER  7662,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Young  married  couple  (Hol¬ 
landers),  one  child;  experienced  herdsman, 
gardener,  handy  with  tools;  would  like  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate:  wife  willing  to  work. 
Address  BOX  164,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  23.  German,  wants  steady  posi- 
tion  on  poultry  farm.  F.  RUF,  1068  Franklin 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y, 


GARDENER’S  position  wanted  by  March  1,  on 
private  estate.  AVestchester  County,  or  Con¬ 
necticut;  married,  no  children;  chickens,  handy 
with  carpenter  tools,  painting,  can  drive  car; 
reference.  J.  L.,  Box  115,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG,  willing  German  couple,  no  children, 
thoroughly  competent  all  branches,  wishes 
position  as  manager  on  farm  or  estate:  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER 
7667,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  superintendent,  American,  49, 
married;  experienced,  temperate  and  reliable; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7658,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE  man,  20,  wishes  work;  good  character, 
industrious,  low  wages.  ADVERTISER  7660, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  commercial  and  A. 

It.,  feeding:  age  28.  married;  April  1;  best 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  7650,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  married  man,  no  children,  desires  to 
assist  successful  poultryman;  practical  and 
college  training:  wife  to  assist  housework.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7669,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AVIIITE  girl  wants  a  job  in  the  country,  help 
with  the  housework :  best  of  reference.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  7070,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER,  life-time  experience  all  branches, 
also  livestock;  able  to  go  as  foreman;  middle- 
aged  German:  best  references;  wants  permanent 
position.  ADVERTISER  7671,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


GERMAN,  single,  36  years  old,  $3,000  cash. 

wants  to  go  in  partnership  on  a  good-paying 
farm.  FRED  NEUHAUS,  193  A’an  Duzer  St., 
Stapleton.  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position;  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman,  experienced  in  all 
farm  crops  and  up-to-date  machinery;  can  get 
results;  would  consider  up-to-date  place  on 
shares;  have  extra  help;  New  Jersey  or  New 
Y'ork.  ADA’ERTISER  7595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  all  branches.  A-l  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA'ERTISER  7674,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER  wants  position  as  working  dairy 
farm  manager  March  1;  married,  no  children; 
20  years’  experience  with  purebred  cattle,  ex¬ 
perience  with  feeds  and  feeding,  breeding,  rais¬ 
ing  calves,  A.  R.  work,  certified  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  capable  of  doing  own  veterinary  work;  not 
afraid  of  work;  references;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  ADA’ERTISER  7676,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  white,  American,  Chris¬ 
tian,  good  health,  wants  work  with  poultry- 
man;  10  years  general  farm  experience;  willing 
worker,  anxious  learn  business;  moderate  wage, 
room,  board.  AA’rite  ADA’ERTISER  7677,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  sober,  reliable, 
middle-aged  poultryman,  wants  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  and  always  attend  to  my 
business;  will  get  results.  ADVERTISER  7678, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — A  real  cattleman,  efficient  in 
making  large  records,  fitting  and  showing, 
production  all  grades  milk,  Babcock  testing  and 
veterinary  work;  Cornell  trained;  married,  small 
family;  experience  large  herd  Holstein  or  Guern¬ 
seys,  good  results  with  help:  prefer  Eastern 
New  York  or  vicinity;  personal  interview.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  farm  manager  or  superintendent, 
37,  married,  three  children,  wants  position  on 
modern  farm;  experienced  in  general  farming, 
poultry,  livestock,  fruit,  machinery;  business 
college  training;  best  references;  AVestern  or 
Central  New  York  preferred.  Address  NA- 
KOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  V. 

Farms  For  Sale,,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business;  tea  room  or  home:  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADA’ERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  - —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  Y'ork,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADA’ERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County:  75-acre  general 
farm,  stock  and  equipment;  improvements; 
particulars  upon  request:  bargain  to  early 
buyer.  ADA’ERTISER  7571,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Y'ineland, 
N.  J.  AVrite  for  information. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  two  good  grain  and  dairy 
farms,  also  suitable  for  poultry;  one  farm  of 
134  acres,  one  168  acres;  both  farms  in  good 
condition:  will  rent  or  sell,  reasonable  terms. 
MRS.  PETER  D.  SMITH,  Modena,  N.  Y. 

TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  .T., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer: 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


A  A'EGETABLE  farm  with  a  trade  name  for  its 
vegetables;  a  good  business  ready  for  a  good 
man;  72  acres  of  cultivated  land,  32  acres  of 
which  are  under  irrigation;  approximately  17 
acres  AA’ashington  variety  of  asparagus  cutting 
$4,000  last  year,  should  do  better  this  year;  all 
land  fertilized,  cold-frames  all  set  with  lettuce, 
cabbage;  first-class  house  modernized  four  years 
ago,  good  building,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric 
lights,  etc.;  all  personal  property,  AVestinghouse 
Engine,  Chevrolet  truck  1929;  four  horses,  all 
farming  instruments;  farm  situated  best  section 
of  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.;  shipment  by  truck 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia;  possession  immedi¬ 
ately;  terms  easy  and  price  low.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House  and  garage,  90x150,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  to  service  Ford  cars,  etc.; 
well-established  business,  good  location  on  Du¬ 
Pont  Highway;  excellent  opportunity  for  prompt 
purchaser.  E.  B.  RAUG1ILEY,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  established  tea  room  in 
Connecticut,  suitable  for  high-class  boarders 
or  convalescents,  as  side  line;  a  profitable  ven¬ 
ture  for  party  of  ability.  ADA’ERTISER  7606, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia — “Honey  Farm”  on  the 
Tappahannoek,  country  estate  of  132  acres, 
four  miles  north  of  Fredericksburg,  A’a.;  80 

acres  open  in  cultivation,  pasture  and  orchard, 
rest  in  woods,  all  well  watered;  good  hunting 
and  fishing;  house  8  rooms  and  bath,  modern 
plumbing,  gas,  electricity,  hot-water  furnace, 
porches,  open  fireplaces,  two-car  garage,  tenant 
house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc. ;  terms.  AVEL- 
LER,  Box  6,  Fredericksburg,  A’a. 


FOR  SALE — A  retail  milk  business  in  Northern 
New  Jersey;  town 'of  5,000  population;  three 
milk  routes,  selling  milk  at  15  cents  a  quart; 
complete  creamery  equipment;  business  capable 
of  selling  2,000  quarts  a  day.  ADVERTISER 
7637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Abandoned  farm  within  100  miles 
New  York.  BOX  81,  Steinway  Station,  As¬ 
toria,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  rent  dairy  farm;  must  be  fully 
equipped;  state  price,  location  and  acreage. 
ADVERTISER  7639,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AVANTED  to  rent  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm,  with  20  to  40  cows,  with  option  to  buy; 
reference  given.  ADVERTISER  7640,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home  and  farm,  127  acres,  in  foot¬ 
hills  of  Berkshires,  nicely  situated  on  State 
road.  Route  22,  half  mile  north  of  Hillsdale; 
master’s  dwelling,  11  rooms  and  bath,  electric 
light,  all  modern  improvements,  hardwood 
floors.  3  open  fireplaces  and  fine  veranda;  mod¬ 
ern  barn  has  slate  roof,  stanchions  for  30 
cows,  5  horses;  other  buildings,  orchard,  etc.; 
ideal  location  for  country  residence  or  first-class 
boarding  or  tea  house;  price  $15,000,  or  will 
lease  entire,  $1,200,  or  $600  for  farm  and  cot¬ 
tage  only;  owner  on  premises.  JOHN  J.  PAUL¬ 
SEN,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Equipped  farm  on  50-50  basis,  wide 
experience  or  will  rent;  commuting  distance 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7643,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  property  on  heavily  traveled  State 
highway  in  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  region; 
ideal  for  tea  room  or  restaurant  with  living 
quarters;  unusual  bargain  account  mortgage 
foreclosure:  photograph  and  details  on  request. 
ADA'ERTISER  7644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Small  farm,  seven-room  house  and 
barn,  electricity  and  gas;  on  Long  Island. 
ADVERTISER  7645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  any  condition, 
low  rent,  option  buying,  reasonable.  SHELEN, 
64  Dale  Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Over  100-acre  dairy  farm  with¬ 
out  equipment;  modern  buildings,  beautiful 
house.  Inquire,  AVILLIS  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FARAI  for  sale,  65  acres,  all  tillable;  good  lo¬ 
cation,  good  water;  write  particulars.  B. 
RIEBER,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FEED  and  general  merchandise  business,  dwell¬ 
ing,  warehouse,  garage,  etc.;  2%-aere  plot. 
ADVERTISER  7623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm ;  5- 
room  bungalow,  barn,  poultry  houses;  50  fruit 
trees;  edge  town;  $3,500,  cash  $1,000.  E.  E. 
LITTELL,  I’erkasie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Several  dairy  and  general  crop 
farms  in  New  York  State;  well  located  with 
good  buildings;  without  stock  or  tools;  mini¬ 
mum  cash  required  $500;  balance  on  easy  terms; 
write  for  descriptions;  state  section  desired, 
size  and  type  of  farm  wanted.  THE  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  feed  business  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  prosperous  dairy  section  Central  New 
York;  four  miles  from  railroad  on  State  road; 
three-story  mill  all  modern  equipped;  two  houses, 
electric  lights,  bathrooms,  furnace;  all  buildings 
in  best  of  repair;  priced  to  sell;  write  for  in¬ 
formation.  ADVERTISER  7657,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Small  poultry  farm  to  rent  with 
option  to  buy  or  on  shares  within  75  miles 
of  Jersey  City;  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
JENSEN,  27  Elizabeth  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farm,  New  York  State,  20  to  40 
acres,  good  road,  reasonable,  not  more  than 
175  miles  from  New  York;  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter  A.  H.  SCHMIDT,  309  Monroe  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  single  man,  farm  well  located, 
willing  to  invest  one-half  value,  option  to 
buy.  ADVERTISER  7664,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Small  one-man  farm  within  15  miles 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  must  be  cheap,  have 
tools;  buy  at  once;  give  complete  information. 
ADVERTISER  7665,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Farm  on  main  highway,  Jersey  or 
Southern  New  York;  must  be  reasonable; 
state  price,  full  particulars;  no  attention  other¬ 
wise.  ADA’ERTISER  7666,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — (Furnished  five-room  cottage  on 
State  road,  five  miles  from  Rangeley,  Me.  Ad¬ 
dress  II.  E.  PARKER,  Rangeley,  Me. 


140-ACRE  grain  and  truck  farm  on  boulevard 
in  central  part  of  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula;  build¬ 
ings  practically  new  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  7659,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FLORIDA — Attractive  cottage  and  store,  doin'? 

good  business;  fruit.  Address  BOX  1162 
Saint  Cloud,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  6-room  stone,  also  5- 
room  house;  large  plot,  garage,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  P.  F.  SCHMIDT,  Orchard  Hill,  Island 
Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Modern  equipped  and  stocked  dairy 
farm  to  work  on  shares;  experienced  farmer, 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7651,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  village  residence  with  7  acres 
for  gardening  and  poultry.  AVILL  GRAVES, 
Gen.  Del.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Poultry  farm,  2  to  10  acres,  fully- 
stocked  preferred,  5  to  6-room  dwelling,  all 
improvements;  in  South  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
7668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  to  rent  dairy  farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  money  rent  or  shares,  by  experienced 
farmer;  will  pay  security.  G.  CLAUSEN,  1647 
Union  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  or  commuter’s  home,  on  main 
highway;  poultry  houses,  semi-bungalow,  ga¬ 
rage,  modern  improvements;  20  miles  Newark, 
1  mile  station;  $12,000,  terms.  BOX  75,  Alill- 
ington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm,  a  real  home,  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings,  healthful  location.  State 
road;  10-room  colonial  house,  2  large  barns, 
sheep  shed;  running  water;  land  tractor  till¬ 
able;  Alfalfa  soil;  $8,200,  $1,600  down;  death 
cause  of  sale.  5841  S.  SALINA  ST.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Refreshment  stand,  5  rooms,  bath, 
fixtures  included,  steam  heat,  city  wafer, 
electric;  3  acres,  190%-ft.  frontage  4-U  AA’m. 
Penn  Highway,  Mendham,  N.  J. ;  $8,500,  half 
down.  ADVERTISER  7672,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE  or  rent  good  general  store  in  farming 
community,  owner  retiring.  C.  AA’.  AVILKINS, 
Thorofare,  N.  J. 


BECAUSE  of  age  and  failing  strength  will  sell 
my  Inidan  River,  Florida,  home  at  a  sacrifice; 
irrigated,  productive  land;  at  present  raising 
choice  grapefruit,  also  flower  bulbs  for  the 
southern  market;  poultry  thrives  here.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  161. 


New  Improved  Vegetables  and  Flowers  jbr  1930 


To 

Fanners 
and 
Gardeners 


THE  new  Burpee’s  Gold  Coin  Sweet  Corn  is  of  particular  value  to  all  market 
growers  because  of  its  early  maturity.  Burpeeana  Cauliflower  is  our  spe¬ 
cial  stock  of  Super  Snowball  and  we  believe  that  it  is  better  than  any  other 
strain  in  existence.  Burpee’s  Goldinhart  Carrot  is  another  outstanding  variety. 
It  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  attractive  roots,  6  inches  long  and  2l/2  inches  thick. 
They  are  sweet  and  tender.  Two  new  Radishes,  Burpee’s  Relish  and  Burpee’s 
Red  Giant  are  unusually  fine.  These  and  many  other  new  and  improved  vege¬ 
tables  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 

For  those  who  grow  flowers  we  have  new  Ruffled  Sweet  Peas,  new  Asters,  new 
Giant  “Gold  Medal”  Dahlias,  new  Zinnias,  new  Gladflowers,  new  Majestic 
Snapdragons,  and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  many  new  things,  you  will 
find  in  Burpee’s  Annual  a  complete  list  of  the  good  old  standard  varieties  of 
which  we  have  most  excellent  stocks. 


When  you  consider  that  Burpee  has  introduced 
into  America  more  varieties  of  Vegetables 
and  Flowers,  that  are  now  in  general  com¬ 
merce,  than  anyone  else,  you  will  realize 
how  important  it  is  for  you  to  have  a 
copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual.  Whether 
you  grow  for  market  or  for 
pleasure  this  book  will  prove 
of  great  help  to  you. 


Burpee’s 
Seeds 
Grow 


New  Gold  Coin  Sweet  Corn 


This  early,  golden  yellow  Sweet  Corn  will  be 
ready  for  market  before  the  world-famous 
Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam.  The  handsome, 
attractive  ears  measure  up  to  nine  inches  in 
length.  The  quality  is  superb.  The  kernels 
have  a  thin  skin  and  contain  a  generous 
quantity  of  honey-sweet  pulp.  In  season  of 
maturity  it  follows  “The  Burpee”  Sweet  Corn, 
introduced  by  us  two  years  ago.  The  three 
varieties  mentioned,  planted  at  the  same  time, 
give  a  perfect  succession  of  the  finest  early 
yellow  Sweet  Corn  in  existence.  Read  all 
about  these  fine  varieties  in  Burpee’s  Annual. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

1 24-  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  j 

I 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

Name  . . . . 

R.D.  or  St.  .  . . .  o  ...........  . . . 

P.  O . . . 

◄ 

State . . . 


In  making  your  plans  for  the  1930  growing  season, 
consult  Burpee’s  Annual  first.  It  will  help  you  to 
decide  what  to  grow  and  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
select  the  best  varieties  suited  for  your  purpose. 
Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  valuable  book  of  1T6  pages,  easy 
to  read,  full  of  illustrations  and  garden  news,  all  of 
foremost  interest  to  growers  and  gardeners.  It  offers 
the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn 
Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
and  Roses.  Write  for  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON 
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Living,  in  the  Highlands  of  Bolivia 


HRISTMAS  in  a  country  so  far  away 
from  home  in  the  United  States 
makes  us  long  for  the  home  folks, 
so  it  is  a  pleasure 
N.-Y.,  and  to  hear 
ent  members  of  its 


turkeys  and 
esting  notes  about 
in  Michigan,  Mr. 


esting  family 
ing  pleasure 
dogs,  Rev.  G.  B. 

his  country 
Johnson  in 


to  have  The  R. 
from  the  differ- 
large  and  inter- 
;  AVillet  Randall  hav- 
and  trouble  with  his 
Gilbert  with  his  inter¬ 
folks,  Mr.  Reber  up 
Southern  Missouri. 


evening 
La  Paz 
During 


Mother  Bee  and  the  other  women  contributors  in 
the  different  States,  east  and  west. 

We  are  here  in  Bolivia  on  finance  work  for  a 
group  of  New  York  and  St.  Louis  bankers  and  sta¬ 
tioned  at  La  Paz,  the  highest  capital  city  in  the 
world,  12.000  feet  above  sea  level.  Just  think  of 
existing  daily  at  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  top 
of  Mt.  Hood  in  Oregon.  While  we  are  only  1GL> 
degrees  south  of  the  equator,  about  the  same  as 
Porto  Rico  is  north,  it  is  always  cold  the  year  round ; 
never  over  00  degrees  Fahrenheit,  indoors  and 
around  70,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  outside. 

La  Paz  is  rather  a  pretty  and  colorful  city  lying 
in  a  huge  broken  bowl  in  the  Andes  Mountains,  as 
the  picture  will  show.  It  reminds  one  of  a  city  at 
the  bottom  of  our  own  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona. 
Mrs.  Jones  and  I  came  in  via  the  Pa¬ 
cific  port  of  Ariea,  Chile,  the  polemical 
town  mixed  up  in  the  Taena-Arica 
squabble  for  so  many  years  until  re¬ 
cently  finally  settled  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  through  the  regular  pacific 
course. 

We  left  Arica  one  Monday 
at  seven  thirty  and  were  in 
the  next  afternoon  at  three, 
the  night  we  climbed  14,000  feet  over 
the  first  range  of  the  Andes,  using  cog- 
track  locomotives  on  part  of  this  run. 

As  it  was  night  we  did  not  see  this  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  journey.  During 
the  night,  however,  after  the  semi- 
tropical  Arica,  we  realized  it  was  bit¬ 
ter  cold,  and  the  mountain  snows  were 
drifting  in  the  open  window  of  the 
sleeping  car. 

About  nine  the  following  morning,  at 
the  Bolivian  frontier,  we  ran  out  on 
I  he  high,  vast,  cold  tableland  floor  or 
“alti-plano”  which  lies  between  the  two 
ranges  of  the  Andes.  This  strange 
plateau  is  about  450  miles  long  and  80 
miles  wide.  Its  height  above  sea  level 
is  around  13,000  feet,  so  it  ranks  with 
the  Tibetan  plateau  among  the  highest  inhabited 
regions  of  the  globe.  We  went  across  this  level  plain, 
then  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  and  tucked  away  below 
we  could  see  the  famous  capital  city  of  La  Paz.  Just 
back  of  the  city,  guarding  it,  so  the  Indians  say,  was 
the  beautiful  snow-covered  mountain  of  Illimani, 
21.000  feet  high,  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  in  Alaska.  It  was  a  nice  bit  of  engineering 
study  and  construction  work  to  build  the  winding 
road  which  permitted  the  train,  with  the  steam  lo¬ 
comotive,  to  drop  gradually  down  from  the  alti- 
plano  to  the  station  in  the  city. 

A  river  is  formed,  turbulent  during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  in  the  numerous  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  east 
and  west  side  of  this  large  bowl  which  rims  the 
city,  and  this  runs  out  of  a  pass  to  the  south ;  then 
north  and  east  and  these  waters  finally  reach  those 
of  the  Amazon  River.  No  wonder  the  latter  is  a 
huge  stream,  draining  territory,  across  the  widest 
part  of  South  America,  almost  to  the  Pacific  littoral. 

Housekeeping  is  a  problem  here.  First  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  necessary  for  cooking  due  to  the  al¬ 
titude.  Then  the  only  fuel  we  have  for  kitchen  use 
is  “taquia”  or  the  dried  manure  of  the  llama.  This 
is  brought  to  your  door  about  twice  a  month  by  an 
Indian  driver  with  her  herd  of  25  to  50  llamas,  each 
animal  carrying  a  sack  of  taquia  which  weighs 
about  20  pounds.  We  pay  40  centavos  a  bag  (about 
15  cents  U.  S.  A.  money)  and  it  is  an  expensive  fuel 
and  hard  to  fire,  as  the  heat  rushes  up  the  chimney 
of  the  stove  almost  as  fast  as  one  can  chug  the  fuel. 
No  wood  here  except  occasionally  one  can  secure 
eucalyptus,  which  is  not  a  good  firewood. 

These  llamas  are  queer-looking  miniature  camels, 


By  Edmund  H.  Jones 

long-haired,  cloven-footed,  cud-chewing  animals. 
They  are  the  beasts  of  burden  in  this  high,  cold  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  able  to  find  most  of  their  living  along 
the  trail  from  the  sparse  vegetation.  They  are  valu¬ 
able  for  the  Indians,  not  only  for  their  transporta¬ 
tion  use,  but  for  the  sale  of  the  dried  manure  from 
the  corrals,  for  fuel  and  not  fertilizer.  Also  their 
wool  is  hand-spun  into  yarn,  and  then  made  into 
cloth  on  the  homemade  frames  for  the  much-needed 
heavy  wool  clothing  worn  by  the  Indians  as  well  as 
for  their  ponchos  and  blankets. 

The  llama  is  descended  from  guanaco  stock,  and 
was  domesticated  centuries  before  the  European  con¬ 
quest  of  South  America.  Its  wool  or  hair  is  the 
coarsest  of  the  other  American  camels  or  the  “Four 
Sheep  of  the  Incas.”  These  are  the  guanaco,  vicuna, 
alpaca  and  llama.  The  two  first  named  are  found 
in  a  wild  state  on  the  loftl.v  Andes  ranges,  even  down 
on  the  cold  high  plains  of  Patagonia  and  on  the 
islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Only  the  llama  and 
alpaca  are  content  to  live  with  the  Indians. 

The  alpaca  is  a  bit  smaller  than  the  four-foot  high 
llama,  has  a  smaller,  retrousse  nose,  and  has,  when 
clean,  a  beautiful  long  coat  of  woolly  hair  almost 
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The  llama  in  his  native  habitat  on  the  cold  high  alti-plano  of  Bolivia.  Fig.  75 


sweeping  the  ground.  This  is  the  alpaca  wool  of 
commerce.  The  Inca  Indian  hand-woven  alpaca 
blankets  and  ponchos,  many  centuries  old,  now  most¬ 
ly  found  in  museums,  are  wonderful  specimens  of 
the  early  Inca  weaving. 

The  house  servants  here  are  all  Indians,  lineal 
descendants  of  the  old-time  Incas,  and  such  a  worth¬ 
less  lot,  probably  worn  out  by  modern  civilization 
from  the  reputed  intelligence  of  the  Incas.  The  pres¬ 
ent  race  here  are  all  addicts  of  the  habit  of  chew¬ 
ing  the  coca-leaf.  These  leaves  are  from  a  low- 
growing  bushy  plant,  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  leaves.  These  are  partially  dried  and 
sold  to  the  consuming  Indian  public  in  all  the  small 
shops  and  the  markets  of  La  Paz.  This  same  plant 
leaf  is  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  drug  cocaine. 
One  can  thus  imagine  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
stupefied  by  the  continued  use  of  this  narcotic  al¬ 
most  from  childhood.  This  coca  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  well-known  cacao  tree,  the  source  of 
the  supply  of  the  chocolate  bean,  as  this  last  named 
is  an  entirely  different  species. 

They  say  the  Indian  mother  instills  in  the  minds 
of  her  offspring  a  tendency  to  disregard  the 
“Gringos”  (foreigners)  as  some  day  there  will  be 
an  Indian  uprising,  the  foreigners  will  all  be  driven 
out,  and  the  old-time  Inca  rule  will  again  sway  over 
Bolivia.  From  the  sullen  attitude  of  the  Indians, 
even  when  they  are  well  treated  and  well  paid  for 
their  work,  one  can  readily  believe  this  yarn. 

In  the  local  markets  the  stalls  are  run  by  the 
Indian  women,  who  speak  but  little  Spanish,  only 
their  own  Aymara  tongue.  One  can  buy  oranges, 
lemons,  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits  brought 


up  by  mule-train  from  the  warm  Yungas  Valley 
away  below  us.  Also  all  the  tempei’ate  zone  prod¬ 
ucts,  of  poor  quality  however,  as  green  vegetables, 
the  root  and  vine  crops.  We  have  plenty  of  pota¬ 
toes,  as  this  part  of  the  world  was  the  original  home 
of  the  “spud.”  However,  of  all  the  potatoes  we  have 
met,  and  they  claim  they  have  150  varieties,  not  one, 
in  our  opinion,  equals  a  good  old  IT.  S.  A.  “murphy.” 
Hence  one  is  led  to  believe  that  an  education  in  the 
States  does  wonders,  not  only  for  persons,  but  for 
the  lowly  Inca  potato. 

Some  of  our  American  “boosters”  have  tried  to 
start  colonization  projects  in  Bolivia.  One,  Colonel 
William  II.  Murray,  known  in  Bolivia  as  “Alfalfa 
Bill,”  tried  to  start  a  huge  project  in  the  Tarija 
(warm)  part  of  the  republic,  holding  promise  of 
cheap  acreage,  enormous  crops,  plenty  of  livestock 
and  the  like.  This  was  more  or  less  true  but,  it  is 
told,  when  his  settlers  discovered  that  they  could 
not  sell  their  products  for  anything  like  a  fair  value, 
many  of  them,  if  they  could  raise  the  price,  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  A.  An  Oklahoma  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  that  Mr.  Murray  had  returned  home  in 
August  last  year,  so  apparently  he  has  given  up 
hopes  of  a  promised  land  in  Bolivia. 

Another  person,  operating  from  Portland,  Ore., 
distributed  a  few  thousand  circulars  extolling  the 
merits  of  a  supposed  Garden  of  Eden 
in  Bolivia,  hardly  got  started,  for¬ 
tunately  for  his  prospective  Adams 
and  Eves,  when  the  U.  S.  Post  Office 
Department  nailed  him  and  his  crowd 
for  using  the  mails  with  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud.  Thus  I  fear  that  life  in  the 
wild,  ideal,  Bolivian  pampas,  far  from 
transportation  facilities,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  a 
non-negotiable  proposition.  Those  at 
home,  with  a  roving  instinct,  even  with 
a  small  farm  and  making  a  fair  living, 
should,  if  tempted  to  move  to  distant 
lands,  remember  the  old  adage,  “Striv¬ 
ing  to  better  oft  mars  what’s  well.” 

I  have  helped  quite  a  few  of  my 
Bolivian  friends  who  have  tineas 
(farms)  to  secure  information  from 
the  States  with  a  view  of  purchasing 
better  livestock,  poultry  and  the  like, 
and  also  explained  to  them  the  merits 
of  better  feeding,  which  seems  to  be 
an  unknown  quantity  here.  They  are 
all  interested  in  learning  of  progress 
along  farm  pursuits,  especially  near 
La  Paz,  where  they  have  markets.  For 
example  a  300-egg  hen  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  here,  with  the  local  average  of  about  50  eggs 
per  hen  per  year,  or  less.  AAnd  so  it  goes,  we  live  and 


learn  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Bolivia  is  a  mining  country,  in  the  highlands,  and 
now  the  second  tin  producer  in  the  world,  just  be¬ 
low  the  Straits  Settlements  (Malaysia)  in  tin  out¬ 
put.  This  interesting  mining  industry  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  later  article. 


The  Guy  Wire  as  a  Permanent  Brace 
for  Trees 

UNUSUAL  storms,  many  of  them  carrying  sleet, 
have  wrought  untold  damage  to  all  tree  life 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States  during  the 
last  of  the  year  1929.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been 
lost  entirely,  while  still  more  have  been  damaged 
to  more  or  less  extent.  Fruit  trees  have  probably 
suffered  most  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  al- 
lliough  sleet  is  no  respecter  of  values. 

Many  of  the  trees  that  have  been  split  and  left  in 
a  weakened  condition  can  be  saved  by  proper  yet 
simple  means  of  bracing  one  branch  to  another, 
avoiding  the  use  of  props.  Guy  wires  may  be  placed 
in  trees  of  all  sizes,  but  the  size  of  wire  used  should 
be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  tree  to  be  braced. 
In  fruit  trees  of  small  size,  galvanized  telephone 
wire  is  large  enough.  Trees  over  seven  inches  at  the 
butt,  one  foot  from  the  ground,  should  have  the  same 
size  wire  doubled,  large  apple  trees  and  other  large 
trees  should  have  either  bk -in.  galvanized  strand 
cable  or  the  larger  five-sixteenths  cable. 


'  a  Paz,  Bolivia,  the  highest  capital  city  in  the  ivorld.  12.000  feet  above  sea  level.  Mt. 
Illimani,  21,000  feet  high,  in  the  background.  Fig.  74 


Loading  Taquia  on  the  Llamas.  They  stand  “ without  hitching ”  with  their  necks 

tied  together.  Fig.  70 
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As  a  tree  expands  in  growth  it  is  not  wise  to  put 
wire  or  hands  of  any  kind  around  the  branches  or 
trunk.  Much  damage  has  resulted  from  this  form  of 


bracing  or 
girdle  the 


tying  together, 
parts  so  braced. 


Sooner  or  later  bands 
and  the  effort  is  to  a 


large  extent  in  vain.  To  allow  for  expansion  No.  00  as  building  material 
screw-eyes  may  he  used  in  the  smaller  trees  even 
where  the  wire  has  to  he  doubled,  as  once  screwed 
into  the  wood  of  the  branch  they  will  hold  more  than 
might  be  imagined,  and  as  the  wood  grows  out  on 
the  hook  they  are  held  still  tighter.  Where  larger 
trees  are  to  be  braced  it  is  better  to  use  lag  screws 
or  the  common  wood  lags,  as  they  are  called,  with 
the  square  heads.  The  heads  should  be  cut  off,  the 
shank  heated  and  bent  into  a  hook  or  eye.  In  using 
these  larger  hooks  it  is  best  to  bore  a  hole  at  least 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  diameter  of 
the  lag  to  keep  from  splitting  the  branches.  Hooks 
should  be  put  as  high  as  possible  on  the  branches 
and  still  have  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  support 
the  weakened  part.  In  drawing  the  split  parts  to¬ 
gether  a  rope  will  be  found  tiseful  on  the  smaller 
trees,  but  on  the  larger  ones  a  small  set  of  block  and 
tackle  will  work  better. 

Where  three  or  four  branches  are  to  he  braced  the 
wires  should  be  put  in  forming  a  triangle  or  square 
with  two  wires  on  each  hook  or  one  piece  of  wire 
put  in  loosely  all  the  way  around  and  the  wire  twisted 
just  outside  of  the  hooks  to  tighten  it  and  make  each 
independent  of  the  others  in  case  of 
breakage.  Where  the  larger  cable  is 
used  only  one  end  should  be  put  on  a 
hook.  Galvanized  strand  cable  comes 
usually  of  seven  wires  twisted  together. 

When  fastening  these  the  best  and 
easiest  way  of  attachment  is  to  leave 
a  foot  of  cable  to  double  back,  then 
unwrap  one  strand  and  wind  it  close¬ 
ly  around  the  doubled  cable  as  far  as 
it  will  go,  then  take  another  strand 
and  do  the  same  thing  and  so  on,  un¬ 
til  the  strands  are  all  wound.  This 
makes  a  very  tapered  and  workman¬ 
like  job,  pleasing  in  appearance  and 
no  ragged  ends.  Where  possible  the 
cables  should  be  put  in  horizontal,  hut 
often  it  will  he  necessary  to  put  in 
some  as  support  for  weakened  lower 
branches.  In  this  event  both  branches 
are  subject  to  breakage  unless  another 
cable  is  put  in  from  the  opposite  side. 

In  trees  with  many  branches  com¬ 
ing  from  a  common  center,  all  of  which 
are  to  he  braced,  a  ring  may  be  used  in 
the  center  of  the  area  to  he  braced  and 
all  the  wires  attached  to  it.  Before  a 
split  branches  put  hack  into  place  it 
should  be  exhmined  and  a  decision 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  if  is  worth 
the  effort.  If  the  bark  has  buckled  or 
doubled  where  the  weight  of  the 
branch  centered  it  may  he  found  loos¬ 
ened  from  the  wood.  Bark  loosened 
from  the  wood  will  never  grow  again. 

A  good  coat  of  roof  paint,  asphaltum 
and  fiber  is  best,  worked  into  the  split 
and  covering  all  parts  of  exposed  wood 
will  help  delay  infection  after  the 
branches  have  been  put  up  again.  A 
34-in.  bolt  through  the  crotch  just  above 
split  will  give  additional  strength. 

Cabling  is  advisable  for  trees  sub¬ 
ject  to  splitting  or  breaking  from  heavy 
crops.  The  writer  has  used  miles  of 
wire  in  this  way  in  orchards  to  take 
the  place  of  props,  with  lasting  and 
satisfactory  results.  '  b.  e.rowley. 
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earth  as  of  expensive  lumber,  once  we  had  learned 
to  build  them.  The  word  adobe,  usually  contracted 
to  “dobe,”  is  simply  the  Spanish  term  for  brick,  and 
does  not  imply  any  particular  kind  of  soil :  in  fact, 
some  of  the  dobe  soils  of  the  Southwest  are  inferior 

to  sandy  and  clay  loams,  be¬ 
ing  more  subject  to  cracking  when  dry.  Comfor¬ 
table  homes  with  earthen  walls  may  be  found  scat¬ 
tered  from  the  New  England  States  to  those  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  from  the  Middle 
West  to  the  Northwest.  Modern  ones  are  said  to 
have  been  built  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  since  1920,  a 
city  in  which  a  two-story  residence  of  rammed  earth 
still  in  use  dates  from  1773.  Other  examples  men¬ 
tioned  are  plantation  buildings  and  a  church  in 
South  Carolina  built  during  the  period  from  1820 
to  1852,  and  a  two-story  farmhouse  of  sun-dried 
brick  still  occupied  by  descendents  of  those  who 
built  it  in  Illinois  during  the  Civil  War. 

Five  methods  of  building  walls  of  earth  substan¬ 
tial  enough  to  support  roofs  and  floors  are  described. 
In  each  method  puddled  earth  is  used,  but  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  A  simple  but  apparently  not  very  de¬ 
sirable  method  is  to  lath  2x4-in.  studding  upon  upon 
both  sides  and  fill  in  with  puddled  mud.  Mexicans 
call  this  cajon  construction.  Another  is  to  use  poured 
adobe,  put  into  place  within  board  forms,  such  as 
are  commonly  used  in  simple  concrete  construction. 
This  method  uses  mud  instead  of  concrete.  As 


Sun-dried  brick  cot  fade  on  the  U.  S. 
Station  at  Shafter,  Kern  Co.,  Calif. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Cotton  Experiment 
Erected  in  192//.  The  walls  are  covered  with 


a  cement  stucco.  From  Bulletin  1/12,  University  of  California 
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made  without  bottoms  and  laid  upon  a  smooth  level 
spot.  These  forms  are  lifted  from  the  bricks  im¬ 
mediately  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  bricks  be¬ 
come  dry  enough  to  be  stood  upon  edge  and  allowed 
to  cure  with  the  air  circulating  all  about  them. 
After  three  days  to  a  week  of  sun-curing,  the  bricks 
are  wheeled  to  the  site  of  the  future  building  and 
stacked  up  ready  for  the  workmen.  These  bricks 
are  laid  into  walls  with  mud  mortar,  frames  for 
windows  and  doors  being  put  into  place  as  the  walls 
rise.  From  250  to  300  bricks  are  said  to  he  a  day’s 
output  for  two  Mexicans.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  bricks  without  straw  that  the  Israelites  were 
compelled  to  make  in  Egypt  were  made  in  similar 
manner. 

Completed  walls  may  be  given  various  outside  and 
inside  finishes.  They  may  be  plastered  with  the 
same  kind  of  mud  used  in  their  building  or  cement 
plaster.  Stucco  may  be  applied,  or  the  walls  white¬ 
washed  or  even  painted.  Being  porous,  the  outsides 
need  some  kind  of  protection  from  moisture.  Rain 
falling  straight  down  does  little  injury,  but  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  soak  in  from  the  top  of  the  wall  or  splash 
against  it  from  the  eaves,  damage  is  done.  Roofs 
are  therefore  built  with  a  wide  overhang  and  the 
base  of  the  wall  is  protected  by  a  high  foundation 
or  protective  coating.  Judging  from  the  illustrations 
in  the  bulletin  being  quoted,  very  attractive  build¬ 
ings  of  one  and  two  stories  are  being  built  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  stuccoed  or  other  wise  fin¬ 
ished  upon  the  outside. 

The  chief  advantage  in  adobe  con¬ 
struction  in  California  does  not  seem 
to  lie  in  economy,  unless  the  work  is 
done  by  the  owner  who  wishes  to 
utilize  his  own  labor  instead  of  his 
capital.  Contractors  may  charge  as 
much  for  adobe  buildings  as  for  those 
of  wood,  or  even  more.  While  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  cheap,  the  amount  of  labor  re¬ 
quired  is  great.  When  well-built,  how¬ 
ever.  they  make  comfortable,  healthful 
homes,  and  they  have  a  picturesque  ap¬ 
pearance  that  Californians  evidently 
consider  an  asset,  along  with  their 
climate.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  adobe 
may  be  made  from  native  eastern  mud 
and  that  it  will  stand  up  in  the  east¬ 
ern  climate,  there  is  no  evident  reason 
why  some  such  farm  buildings  as  tool 
sheds,  stables  and  poultry  houses 
might  not  be  built  from  material  on 
the  spot.  The  California  bulletin  wise¬ 
ly  advises,  however,  that  amateurs 
content  themselves  with  small,  simple 
structures  until  they  have  gained  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  methods  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  their  materials  be¬ 
fore  they  essay  two-storied  buildings. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Building  with  Mud 

ACK  to  the  soil’’  is  taking  on  a 
new  meaning  in  the  Southwest, 
according  to  Bulletin  472  from  the 
Berkeley,  Cal..  Experiment  Station,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  account  of  old  building  methods 
revived.  Within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been 
a  renewed  interest  in  adobe  construction,  this  being 
partly  due  to  a  sentiment  for  old  traditions,  partly 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  and  partly  to 
actual  advantages  offered  by  the  use  of  a  natural 
building  material  scooped  from  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  completed  structure  is  to  stand.  To 
most  easterners,  the  word  ‘"dobe”  stands  for  crude 
huts  built  by  early  settlers  in  the  West  as  temporary 
shelters  until  frame  buildings  could  be  put  up,  or 
for  (he  buildings  of  the  Spanish  missions  now  fall¬ 
ing  into  decay,  hut  the  Southwest  can  evidently  show 
some  very  modern  and  artistic  homes,  as  well  as 
more  simple  buildings,  whose  walls  would  need  but 
to  crumble  to  again  form  part  of  the  earth  from 
which  they  were  taken. 

This  bulletin  suggests  that  there  are  possibilities 
in  economical  construction  of  various  needed  build¬ 
ings  upon  eastern  farms  that  we  have  overlooked 
during  the  exploitation  of  our  great  resources  in 
lumber.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  again 
build  our  homes  of  mud,  but  there  are  shelters  for 
tools  and  stock  that  could  as  well  have  walls  of 


A  Mexican’s  home  erected  of  2x1/  wood  studs  lathed  on  both  surfaces  and  with  the 
space  between  tilled  with  mud.  An  example  of  cajon  building.  The  appearance 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  applying  stucco.  From  Bulletin  1/12,  University  of 
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fast  as  a  layer  of  mud  has  dried  sufficiently  to  sup¬ 
port  itself  and  a  superimposed  layer,  the  forms  are 
raised  and  the  wall  continued  in  height.  English 
“cob”  adobe  is  stiff  mud  built  into  walls  without 
the  use  of  forms.  The  wall  is  built  up,  layer  by 
layer  and,  before  becoming  completely  dry,  is 
trimmed  into  shape  by  some  such  tool  as  a  hay  knife. 
Rammed  adobe  walls  are  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  of  poured  adobe,  but  the  earth  is 
used  in  a  much  drier  condition  and  is  rammed  into 
place  by  hand. 

What  appears  to  be  the  adobe  wall  of  choice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  made  from  sun-dried  bricks.  These  bricks 
may  be  4  in.  in  thickness  and  12x18  in.  in  size, 
weighing  from  40  to  50  lbs.  each.  They  are  molded 
just  as  concrete  fence  posts  are  made,  in  wood  forms 
laid  upon  the  ground.  If  the  soil  is  suitable  for  this 
use,  Mexican  workmen  about  to  put  up  an  adobe 
building  may  spade  up  a  6-in.  layer  of  earth  where 
the  building  is  to  stand,  cover  this  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  straw  or  grass,  wet  the  whole  down  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then,  with  bare  legs  and  short  spades, 
get  into  the  shallow  pit  and  work  the  mud  up  into 
a  consistency  suitable  for  molding  into  gigantic  mud 
pies.  The  mud  is  then  wheeled  to  the  wood  forms, 


Queer  Fish — Half  Beaks 

'VJF1W8PAPER  cartoons  have  made 
us  all  familiar  with  a  character 
who  has  no  chin.  There  are  some  fish, 
the  swordfish  for  instance,  which  are 
in  about  the  same  condition,  but  we  do 
not  think  of  them  as  strange.  A  group 
of  fishes  in  which  the  condition  is  re¬ 
versed,  and  they  have  immense  chins 
but  no  upper  jaw,  seems  to  11s  very 
queer. 

These  fish  are  called  halfbeaks,  and 
are  found  in  all  warm  seas.  Some  of 
them  have  the  lower  jaw  almost  half 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  fish.  It  is 
drawn  out  as  a  long,  slender,  bony 
spike  with  a  little  tuft  of  soft  material 
at  the  end,  looking  as  though  the  fish 
might  have  been  seized  by  the  chin  and 
stretched.  The  upper  jaw  just  isn’t 
there.  It  is  represented  by  a  thin  hony 
flap  across  the  opening  that  is  the  mouth. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  these  strange  little  fish.  Most  of  them  are 
too  small  to  be  of  much  value  as  food.  A  few  of 
the  larger  ones  get  to  be  a  foot  long,  over  all,  but 
more  than  a  quarter  of  that  is  chin.  The  commoner 
ones  are  much  shorter,  and  not  much  thicker  than 
a  lead  pencil.  They  are  found  more  or  less  in  all 
warm  seas,  where  they  swim  in  loose  schools  at  the 
surface,  and  probably  feed  on  the  tiny  plants  and 
animals  that  form  a  dustlike  coating  on  the  water. 
There  are  other  fish  that  feed  on  these  same  crea¬ 
tures.  We  have  seen  large  mullet  swimming  slow¬ 
ly  along  at  the  surface  of  Lake  Pontehartrain,  with 
their  small  mouths  open  and  their  big  blue  eyes 
above  the  surface,  gleaning  a  meal  of  animals  and 
plants  that  cannot  be  seen  except  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope. 

The  halfbeak’s  tail  is  almost  as  strange  as  its 
head.  The  fin  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  fish,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  especially  large  and  strong. 
The  pectoral  (arm)  fins  are  not  very  large  but  are 
quite  strong.  When  the  fish  is  scared  it  sets  these 
pectoral  fins  at  a  gliding  angle  and  dashes  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  strong  sweeps  of  its 
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Tail.  The  lins  raise  the  front  part  of  the 
body  out  of  the  water,  and  the  tish  goes 
skipping  along  over  the  ripples  like  a 
modern  speed  boat.  A  school  of  them 
feeding  in  a  quiet  bay  keeps  the  water  in 
commotion,  for  there  is  hardly  a  moment 
when  one  or  another  is  not  startled  by 
something.  When  one  jumps  all  those 
near  it  get  out  of  the  way  first  and  then 
try  to  find  out  what  happened.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  continuous  excitement. 

The  flying  fish  has  a  tail  of  the  same 
shape  and  has  fins  that  can  be  set  and 
held  at  the  same  gliding  angle.  The 
great  difference  is  that  these  gliding  fins 
are  larger  and  can  support  the  fish  in  the 
air  when  it  gets  up  enough  speed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ancestors  of  both  were 
very  similar  in  the  dim  and  distant  past. 
The  halfbeak  specialized  in  growing  a 
chin  while  the  flying  fish  produced  fins 
large  enough  to  use  for  gliding  planes. 
The  halfbeak  goes  across  the  bay  in  a 
series  of  hops  of  a  few  inches  or  a  few 
feet  while  some  of  the  flying  fishes  may 
jump  as  much  as  200  yards. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

This  School  Bill  Should  Be 
Killed 

Assembly  Bill  No.  469  by  Mr.  Rice  is 
the  purported  department  compromise 
bill  “which  will  be  acceptable  to  rural 
people.” 

Last  year  when  the  Assembly  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  met  to  pass  on  the 
“home  rule”  bills  ex-Senator  Cole,  who 
is  now  deputy  commissioner  and  counsel 
to  the  department,  appeared  before  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  and  is  reported  to 
have  pledged  that  if  given  another  year 
the  department  would  present  a  bill  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  rural  people.  A 
member  of  the  committee  also  stated  to 
the  writer  that  Chairman  Rice  gave  the 
same  pledge.  On  the  face  of  these  expec¬ 
tations  and  pledges  Assembly  Bill  No. 
469  is  worse  than  disappointing.  We 
fully  expected  to  find  one  or  two  or  a 
half  dozen  snakes  in  this  woodpile  but 
the  snakes  in  this  instance  are  so  big  that 
we  are  unable  to  find  any  woodpile. 

In  the  first  place,  action  under  this  bill 
is  not  initiated  by  the  people,  but  is 
forced  by  order  of  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  school  district  is  absolute¬ 
ly  denied  “home  rule.”  The  bill  provides 
that  any  qualified  voter  may  request  the 
county  judge  to  name  a  committee  of 
three  to  pass  on  the  order  of  consolida¬ 
tion  or  in  cases  of  joint  districts  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  voter  may  appeal  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  to  name  such 
committee.  All  the  expense  would  fall 
upon  the  particular  district  represented 
in  the  protest.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  final  only  if  there  should 
be  no  further  protest. 

Finally  the  bill  provides  that  “within 
twenty  days  from  the  making  and  filing 
of  such  decision,  any  interested  voter  of 
any  of  the  districts  affected  may  appeal 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as 
provided  in  Article  3 f  of  this  chapter.” 

In  contrast  with  the  Rice  Bill  No.  469, 
we  have  the  Esmond  Assembly  Bill  No. 
11,  and  the  Thayer  bills  which  would 
grant  each  existing  district  “home  rule” 
on  the  consolidation  question  and  would 
empower  each  district  to  vote  separately 
whenever  centralization  is  proposed.  Un¬ 
der  the  Rice  bill  country  districts  will 
continue  to  be  forced  into  centralization 
against  their  will  by  the  populous  vote  of 
village  districts. 

If  farm  people  desire  “home  rule”  on 
the  consolidation  question,  they  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  request  individual 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  to  approve 
the  Thayer-Esmond  “home  rule”  bills 
and  at  the  same  time  urgently  call  for 
the  defeat  of  Assembly  Bill  No.  469  by 
Mr.  Rice.  Indifference  on  the  part  of 
any  citizen  always  counts  as  one  vote 
for  a  greater  autocracy. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  PATRON. 


Notes  from  Idaho 

Today  Boise  Valley,  Idaho,  like  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  covered  with 
a  beautiful,  white  mantle  of  snow. 
Usually  there  is  little  wind  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  and  the  snow  comes 
“straight  down,”  but  today  it  turned 
quite  blustery  whirling  against  the  win¬ 
dow-pane,  then  turning  to  glistening 
beads  as  the  heat  from  the  glass  melted 
the  white  crystals,  reminding  one  of  long 
past  Winter  days  of  childhood  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.,  New  York,  and  as  I  sat  in 
retrospection  the  whirling  snow  called 
to  mind  “sugar  weather.”  The  year 
rolled  backward  in  naemory’s  picture 
gallery,  and  I  was  a  child  again  back  on 
that  hilly  farm  of  my  grandparents  in 
Western  New  York,  tramping  through 
the  woods  behind  a  deaf,  white-haired  old 
man,  with  a  wooden  neck  yoke  across  his 
shoulders  from  which  on  either  end  a 


wooden  bucket  hung  by  means  of  a  short 
rope  and  homemade  wooden  hook.  From 
tree  to  tree  we  went  where  wooden 
buckets  and  at  some  trees  wooden  troughs 
were  used  to  catch  the  sap  which  dripped 
from  wooden  spouts  made  of  sumac. 
Patiently  the  dear  old  man  gathered  the 
sap  in,  and  there  in  the  woods,  boiled  it 
into  syrup  in  a  big,  black,  open  kettle. 
Then  the  syrup  was  taken  to  the  house 
•for  grandmother  to  strain  and  skim  and 
boil  again  on  her  kitchen  stove,  the 
kind  with  an  elevated  oven.  O  how  won¬ 
derful  it  all  was !  IIow  wTe  watched  and 
waited,  and  the  thrills  when  grandmother 
told  us  it  was  ready  “to  wax”  and  to 
get  our  pans  of  snow. 

But  that  wTas  years  and  years  ago  and 
those  crude  ways  have  given  way  to 
modern  methods  and  improved  products 
but  the  sugar  cannot  taste  any  sweeter. 
And  today  we  are  far  away  in  Idaho  with 
the  snow  so  white  and  feathery  and  a 
great  longing  for  maple  sugar  wax.  Then 
an  inspiration  came,  why  not  try  some 
sorghum?  >So  I  took  two  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one-half  cup  hot  water, 
one-half  cup  sorghum  and  boiled  it  down 
until  it  waxed.  By  this  time  my  husband, 
who  is  a  former  Chautauqua  County  boy, 
became  interested  and  said,  “I’ll  get  the 
pans  of  snow,  mother,”  and  we  certainly 
enjoyed  as  fine  a  substitute  for  maple 
wax  as  one  could  find.  Later  we  “stirred,” 
in  the  good  old  way,  what  was  left  in  the 
dish,  placed  it  on  a  buttered  platter  and 
it_  turned  out  fine.  Becoming  enthused 
with  the  sorghum  idea  we  tried  some 
candy  with  good  results,  using  two  cups 
granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup  hot  water, 
one-half  (scant)  cup  sorghum,  cooking 
until  a  hard  wax,  then  cooling  for  two 
minutes  and  pouring  on  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs,  pouring  the  mixture, 
after  beating  constantly,  when  nearly 
cold  on  to  buttered  platters  and  cutting 
into  squares  like  fudge  when,  cold  and 
hard. 

The  sorghum  we  used  is  a  local  product 
made  by  a  neighbor  who  lives  about  ten 
miles  from  us.  Cane  does  well  here  and 
we  look  for  the  industry  of  making  sor¬ 
ghum  in  this  part  of  Idaho  to  become 
more  extensive.  MRS.  o.  A.  p. 

Boise,  Idaho 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Another  plea 
for  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  the 
importation  of  Almeria  grapes  has  been 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Spanish  government  has  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  refusal  of  the 
Department  to  permit  the  entry  of 
Almeria  grapes  and  does  not  appear  to 
consider  as  satisfactory  the  results  of 
the  investigation  made  some  months  ago, 
following  which  the  Department  refused 
to  rescind  its  order.  It  is  claimed  that 
no  danger  of  introduction  of  the  fruit  fly 
attends  the  importation  of  these  grapes 
and  the  Department  has  been  asked  to 
give  the  matter  further  consideration. 
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9 %e  New  Idea 


Factory  at  COLD  WATER,  OHIO 


model 


'rsear. 


<*«.v.S.e#t  off. 


Automatic  feed  Safety 

The  Most  Important 

EVERYONE  who  has  used  Spreader  Invention 
a  spreader  has  occasionally  Since  the  W  i  de* 
forgotten  to  throw  out  the  Spread  Distributer 
feed  when  stopping  the  beaters. 

The  load  has  jammed  back,  choking  the  cylinders  and  per¬ 
haps  breaking  some  conveyor  part.  Such  trouble  can  no  longer 
occur  with  the  famous  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  equipped  with  the 
recently  invented  Automatic  Feed  Safety,  which  automatically 
stops  the  feed  when  the  cylinders  are  stopped.  Even  if  the 
driver  forgets,  the  NEW  IDEA  cardt  forget . 

'T’HE  1930  NEW  IDEA  is  the  only  spreader 
-*•  in  the  world  with  this  practical  trouble- 
preventing  feature.  Here  is  another  instance 
of  that  New  Idea  leadership  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  continuous  succession  of  spreader  im¬ 
provements,  ever  since  the  original  New  Idea 
invention  of  the  wide-spread  distributer.  New 
Idea  engineers  are  never  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  less  than  the  best.  New  Idea  Spreaders 
carry  a  year’s  guarantee  against  breakage. 


There  is  no  advance  in  price  because  of  the 
new  Automatic  Feed  Safety.  The  1930  NEW 
IDEA  Spreader  is  still  sold  WA 

F.  O.  B.  Factory,  for  A  £  V 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  circular 

THE  NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER  COMPANY 

BRANCHES;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Jackson,  Mich,;  Moline,  Ill.; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Oakland,  Calif.; 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Lime  Spreading 
Attachment 

Turns  any  Model  8  NEW 
IDEA  into  a  perfect  one-man 
Lime  Spreader.  Attached  in 
30 minutes.  Noshovelingback 
of  load,  no  dusty  labor.  Con¬ 
trolled  feed,  VAto  5  tons  per 
acre.  Large  capacity. 

Price  F.  O.  B. 

Factory 


With  this  machine  you  can’t 
jam  the  feed  or  run  the  load 
into  the  idle  cylinders 


To  get  acquainted, 
ewil!  send  6 strong, heavily 
^rooted  i-vear-old  Grape  V  mes  (one 
i  Concord,  Delaware,  Lucile,  Moore, 
Niagara  and  Worden)  for  $i  oo  postpaid.  Our 
big,  free  new  catalog  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  perennials  and  our  famous  66 
of  graft  vtnts  is  now  ready.  Send  for  it  today. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC 
Box  22,Predonla,  N.  Y. 


BIG 


RHODODENDRONS 

Direct  from  the  Virginia  Mountains  to  you.  Get  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  freight  prepaid.  Quick  turnover.  Good 
profit.  These  broad  leaved  evergreens  have  a  great 
future.  Write  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown.  N.  J. 


©IFmarfs 

Farm  Seed 


Write  today  for 
this  New  Book 
on  Farm  Seeds. 
Complete  facts 
and  reliable  in¬ 
formation  prov- 
ing thatan  extra 
dollar  invested 
in  good  seed 
brings  back 
many  dollars  to 
your  pocket. 
Written  by  Seed 
Specialists  with 
over  30  years’ 
experience. 

Hoffman’s 
QUALITY 
Farm  Seeds  are 
backed  by  a  very  broad  guarantee. 
Skilled  selection,  severe  testing,  up- 
to-date  cleaning  machinery  .  .  . 

everything  to  assure  purity,  high 
germination  and  no  foul  weeds. 


■  U.  S.  Verified  Origin  “ 

■  Red  Clover  and  Alfalfa  ■ 

H  Sow  Hoffman’s  and  you  know  that  H 
wmm  your  Red  Clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  is  bh 
™  adapted  to  your  climate. 

H  Many  new  varieties  of  dependable 

■  farm  seeds  shown  in  this  great  book.  « 
Write  for  your  FREE  copy  today  * 
gg  —also  free  samples.  gg| 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  25,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


Plant  Fruit 

For  Profit 

HARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
They  have  proved  hardy,  unusually  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  stock  is 
nationally  known. 

Our  Reach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  This  is  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  own  3,000-aere  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Write  today  for  our  1930 
Catalog,  describing  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’  big  commission.  H  igh- 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  14  Berlin.  Maryland 


(heBigFKEE  MSS 

~  STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding.  Big  rooted, Healthy  .Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
of  Strawberry ,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 

plants,  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornament 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

_  $3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry  plants  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


Strawberry  j  Plants 

Aroma,  IClondyke,  Missionary,  Dunlap,  Gandy — 
$2.50  per  1000.  Premier,  Gibson— $4.00  per  1000. 
Mastodon— $2.00  per  100  or  $12.50  per  1000. 
Cabbage  Plants— 50c  per  100  or  $3.0  0  per  1000. 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  Plants — $3.00  per  1000. 

JOHN  LIGHT  FOOT 
Box  8  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Mezv  Lozv  Prices 

Mastodon  .  .  $8.50  per  1,000 
Premier  .  .  .  $4.50  per  1,000 

Bargain  prices  on  26  leading  varieties.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  directions  in  our  FREE  Catalog.  Send  for  it 
today  or  order  direct  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plants  That  Please 


EVERGREEN  TREES 

Are  in  lfig  demand.  Stait  a  small  nursery.  $70.75  in¬ 
vested  by  me  in  1922  returned  $883.83  in  six  years,  with 
many  trees  still  left  to  sell.  Yon  should  do  as  well. 
For  particulars,  address  A  I. fil  in’  NELSON.  Allentown,  N.  J. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  H#RVAr!eTIESERN 

Early,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  16B,  ROCKPORT,  IND 
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F  FRUIT  TREES 

r  GRAPE  VINES 

BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
•and  R  O  S  E  .  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening’,  Me- 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Tel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3 y2  feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants . 25c  each 

Ilfl IIHG  Berries  large,  firm,  quality 
III ,  good,  very  productive,  ripens 
lr-  early,  brings  highest  price  on 

|.iaVJ  **  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
•*  ,  Wgl'y  Our  plants  come  direct  from 

originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
*Vc  *  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog. 

“The  Home  oS  Good  ^ 

Nursery 


ALONE  Y’S 

GUARANTEED 


The  McIntosh  Offers  Big 
Prospects  for  Profit ! 

THE  market  for  the  delicious  McIntosh  apple 
increases  every  year.  It  resists  insect  pests, 
bears  heavily,  hangs  well,  ships  perfectly,  and 
keeps  well.  Brings  big  prices. 

All  Certified 

1  and  2  year  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  healthy,  true-to- 
name.  Hardy,  sturdy-rooted 
trees,  grower’s  low 
prices! 

Also  50  other  choice 
varieties  of  apples; 
profitable  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  vari¬ 
eties;  raspberry,  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes; 
dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees 
— all  guaranteed.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Free  Transportation 

Catalog  pictures  and 
describes  1000  Maloney 
fruits,  shrubs,  vines, 
roses,  perennials.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 
Transportation  prepaid.  See  Catalog. 


Sleam 

digging 

insures 

perfect 

roots 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO„  INC. 
Growers  for  46  Years 
129  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


QUALITY  TREES 

AT  REDUCED 

PRICES 

Prices  greatly  reduced 
in  celebration  of  our 
Golden  Anniversary 
Year — 50  years  of  con¬ 
scientious  service. 

Buy  direct  of  long-established 
nursery  with  nation-wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  giving  quality  plus 
low  prices.  Save  agent’s  com¬ 
missions  and  avoid  mistakes. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
with  complete  assortment  of 
trees,  bushes,  plants  and  vines 
illustrated  in  Nature’s  Colors — ■ 
tells  how,  where,  when  and 
what  to  plant. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2705  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

i FRUIT  TREES 

BARGAIN  FRUIT  CATALOG 

Complete  list  and  prices  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Perennials, 
Shade  Trees  and  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Buy  direct  from 
our  1930  catalog. 


Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio  J* 


P1  n  W"  F-  I  Our  Catalog,  and  it’s  a  dandy. 
LULL  I  All  the  best  hardy  flowering 
nrr  1  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Clinging 
■  llbbi  I  Vines.  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Fruit,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  trees.  If  you  want  the  best,  write 
ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  R.  EATON,  O. 


for  Tf66S  and  Gra*,e<*  Thomas 


Sale* 


lack  Walnuts. 

CREASY’S  NURSERY  .  Espy,  Pa. 


Chinese  Delphiniums 

I  .should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
beautiful  Chinese  Delphiniums,  a  very 
satisfactory  and  charming  flower  both  for 
cutting  and  as  a  garden  plant.  The 
Chinese  Delphinium  grows  about  two 
feet  tall  and  is  one  of  our  most  prized 
blue  flowers.  Last  season  we  had  a  great 
number  in  our  garden,  and  they  were 
without  doubt  the  best  blue  flower  we 
had.  These  were  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  treated  as  annuals,  being  set 
in  the  garden  about  June  15.  They  be¬ 
gan  blooming  about  August  1,  from  then 
until  frost  they  proved  a  great  delight, 
and  could  be  depended  on  to  give  a  won¬ 
derful  color  and  charm  to  the  garden. 

They  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  and 
may  be  had  on  stems  of  18  inches  or 
more,  and  last  for  some  time  when  taken 
into  the  house. 

The  Chinese  Delphiniums  are  very 
easily  grown ;  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground  as  other  seeds  are  when 
danger  of  frost  is  past  in  the  Spring,  or 
may  be  grown  in  flats  under  glass  and 
transplanted  to  the  garden  in  May  or 
June;  this,  of  course,  gives  early  bloom 
and  larger  plants.  The  plants  should  be 
set  in  open  sun  or  will  do  well  in  half 
shade  in  good  garden  soil,  setting  about 
two  feet  apart.  This  Delphinium  is  a 
perennial,  and  may  be  used  either  in  the 
perennial  border  or  annual  bed,  being 
careful  to  protect  them  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son. 

The  flowers  are  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  loveliest  shades  of  blue  that 
can  be  had,  and  are  fast  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  favorite  blue  flower.  They 
may  also  be  had  in  white.  The  foliage 
is  something  like  the  common  larkspur 
except  that  it  is  a  darker  green,  and  the 
leaves  cut  deeper,  giving  a  very  graceful 
form  to  the  plants.  They  are  especially 
effective  in  the  perennial  border,  having 
a  background  of  tall  yellow  and  white 
foxgloves,  a  few  Verbascums  and  some 
tall  Fall  Asters  in  the  light  shades  of 
pink  and  blue.  These  will  give  you  a 
height  of  four  to  six  feet.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  row  or  middle  of  the  border  may  be 
used  pink  and  blue  Canterbury  bells, 
pink  and  white  peonies,  Chinese  Delphin¬ 
iums,  white  and  blue  Campanulas,  white 
and  pink  Phlox,  and  a  good  sprinkle  of 
Madonna  lilies,  especially  arranged  to 
come  between  the  tall  Delphiniums  and 
the  middle  row  of  Chinese  Delphiniums. 
They  are  very  effective  and  give  fragrance 
to  the  garden.  In  the  front  row  may  be 
found  pink  Sweet  William,  yellow  prim¬ 
rose,  pink  asters,  blue  Iris  and  a  regular 
border  of  blue-  Ag  era  turn.  Be  sure  to 
have  some  pink  Zinnias  to  fill  in  the 
space  the  Canterbury  bells  leave  when 
they  go  by.  This  arrangement  will  be 
found  to  give  a  lovely  border  and  will 
give  continued  bloom.  The  Chinese  Del¬ 
phinium  is  most  effective  when  planted 
in  clusters  of  three  or  five,  giving  a  lovely 
dash  of  blue  in  various  spots  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  ROBERT  H.  CRAM. 

Maine. 


Striped  Cucumber  Beetles 

These  beetles  are  very  destructive  to 
cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  squash  and  wa¬ 
termelons.  They  sometimes  attack  the 
young  plants  before  they  are  fully  out  of 
the  ground.  To  avoid  this  when  the 
plants  start  to  crack  the  ground  go  over 
with  a  rake  or  pitchfork  and  lightly 
rake  them  over  to  break  the  crust  so  the 
beetles  will  not  be  able  to  go  in  the 
cracks  to  the  plants  under  ground.  Plenty 
of  seed  should  be  used.  I  have  never  got 
very  good  results  from  spraying,  as  the 
insects  mostly  feed  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves  and  the  stalks.  I  have  had 
best  results  with  air-slaked  lime  with  a 
teacupful  of  kerosene  well  mixed  in  a 
10-quart  bucket  of  lime,  dusted  on  the 
plants  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on 
them,  scattering  little  of  the  lime  around 
the  roots.  Other  remedies  that  I  have 
used  with  good  results  are  a  tablespoon 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  used  in  the  lime 
in  place  of  the  kerosene,  while  tobacco 
dust  or  sulphur  will  drive  the  beetles 
away.  An  application  of  fish  fertilizer 
applied  around  the  plants  will  drive  the 
beetles  away  and  help  the  plants,  too. 
The  beetles  are  not  as  bad  in  cool  weath¬ 
er  as  they  are  in  hot,  or  as  bad  in  dry 
weather  as  wet.  Careful  watch  has  to  be 
kept  on  the  plants  right  after  rains. 

Virginia.  r.  c. 


r  .you 


PLANTS 

at 


Send 

for  My 

FREE 

CATALOG 

It  is  free  for  the  asking, 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a 
copy.  All  of  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old  favorite 
varieties  of  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
and  Grape  plants  aref  ully 
descri  bed ,  illustrated  and 
the  cultural  directions 
given.  Write  for  this  cat¬ 
alog  today,  and  see  how 
I  have  made  a  better  ber¬ 
ry  crop  possible  for  you, 
and  why  I  can  sell  you 
choice,  guaranteed,  dis- 
easefreeplants  at  Whole- 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  it. 


I  MV''  --*SS@S3»g!S^ 

Don’t  waste  time  on  ordinary 
plants.  My  Hardy,  Northern  Grown 
plants  are  bred  and  grown  scientifically 
and  then  carefully  selected,  one  by  one  for 
shipment.  They  are  not  takenfromold  fruit¬ 
ing  beds,  but  are  grown  for  plants  alone.  Set 
some  of  my  plants  this  year,  in  both  the  older, 

■  ’  well  known  varieties  and  the  Newer  Better 
ones,  and  assure  yourself  a  giant  crop  of  choice  fruit 
that  will  bring  premium  prices.  In  addition  to  thisextra  qual¬ 
ity  I  offer  you  real  wholesale  prices  on  a  few  plants  or  many. 

%  JR  m  — the  King  of  strawberries,  will  pro- 

fwa  Hi N  I  I  II  Be,  Brel  ducethreemaximumcropsoffruitin 

^  the  time  it  takes  ordinary  varieties 
to  produce  one.  Very  large  and  uniform  in  size.  Hardy  and  Productive. 

PREMIER 


berry  .is  ‘  "Frost  proof,  ’’and  will  yield 
loads  of  fancy  fruit  very  early,  when 
market  prices  are  highest.  Plants 
are  grown  from  selected,  sturdy 
stock,  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

LATHAM 

Latham,  the.new  red  raspberry, 
yields  extra-big,  continuous  crops. 
Will  not  ‘  "Winter  kill.  ”  Fruit  ripens 
evenly,  and  brings  premium  prices. 
Every  plant  double -inspected  and 
disease-free,  very  high  grade. 


CONCORD 

Concord  is  the  greatest  grape 
grown.  Is  hardy,  productive,  and 
will  grow  on  any  soil.  Proven 
good  in  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Extra  good  prices  on  guaran¬ 
teed  grade,  2-year  plants. 

ALFRED 

The  new  “Blackberry  without  a 
core.”  The  greatest  blackberry 
ever  introduced  in  every  way.  My 
plants  are  the  highest  possible 
development  of  the  strain.  Very 
hardy,  productive  and  vigorous. 


ARTHUR  H.  DASS  **  Nurseryman 

BOX  8  *  BRIDGMAN  «  MIC  HI 


GAN 


Lead  the  Yellow  Corn  Market  10  days  with 

HARRIS’  EXTRA  EARLY  BANTAM 


Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  Sweet 
Corn  is  10  days  earlier  than  ordinary 
Golden  Bantam  and  consequently  |sells 
for  much  higher  prices  and  larger  profits. 
It  is  the  earliest  strain  of  Golden  Bantam 
corn  in  existence. 

Many  other  improved  varieties  that  are 
proving  very  profitable  to  gardeners 
are  described  in  Harris’,  catalogue — 
free.!  Do  not  miss  it. 


ALL  HARRIS  SEEDS 

are  Germination- Proved 

Every  lot  of  seed  is  tested 
for  germination  and  the  per 
cent  that  grows  is  given  on 
each  package  or  bag  so 
the  purchaser  can  tell  just 
what  proportion  of  the  seeds 
is  good.  Whether  the  tests 
show  70,  80,  90  or  99  per 
cent,  the  correct  percentage 
is  printed  on  the  label. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  D.  Box  133,  Celdwater,  N.Y. 

CERM I  NATION* 


Karris  PROVED 


Seeds 


nsi 


ON  YOUR  FARM 


Increase  Value  $500’ !o  $  1000’ 


^  Planting 

n Jlfj here  and 
there— some  flowers,  , 
some  fruit  trees,  at  Ferris1, 

_  Direct  -  from-Nursery-to-User 
prices,  the  lowest  ever.  Hides  un- . 
k  sightly  spots,  makes  the  farm  home' 
i  a  better  place  to  live.  This  is 
\  one  farm  improvement  that 
I  everyone  can  now  afford. 

GET  FREE  CATALOG 


Dl 


I  Only  2  6  c  in 
Lcoin  to  cover 
#  digging, pos t- 
i  age,  packing, 
r  will  bring 
yon  26 

1  Gladiolus,  or  if 
you  prefer  12 
onasta  Daisies. 


OllNorway  Sprncel 

4lJ 


Evergreens 

2Se  X°  introduce  Ferris  I 
JT  j  Quality,  to  makef 
mends  and  customers,  to  I 
make  it  easy  to  start  improv- 1 
in*?  the  farmstead,  we  will  I 
send  to  everyone  sending  I 
2bc  to  cover  digging,  post-  I 
age  and  packing,  20  Norway  j 
Spruce  Seedlings, 


A  group  of  Evergreens  around  the  house,  or 

~  “  Evergreen  Shelter  Belt  at  a  few 

dollars’ cost  will  increase  farm  value 
15  or  20  times  their  coat. 

«.  Ferris  Evergreens,  famous  for 
S  quality,  now  cheaper  than  ever. 
f  Over  20  millions  of  them  waiting 
lor  you  All  varieties,  all  sizes, 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY  ; 
.  620  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Iowa 


5195 

TREES*  |- 

L  poptj. 
lardy, 

i  ij  o  i — -f  -  years 

old,  8  in  all,  postpaid 
for  only  SI. 95. 


ROHRER’S  S“a\e  SEEDS 


Our  FREE  Samples  will  prove 

kthe  superior  qualities  of 
Rohrer’s  SURE-PAY  Seeds. 
—  Send  for  your  samples  today 
—  and  be  convinced. 

Remember:  No  charge  for  bags 
and  we  pay  the  freight. 


Alfalfa 

Clovers 

Grasses 

Timothy 


Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Seed  Potatoes 
Field  Peas 
Garden  Seeds 

This  1930  Seed  Book 
will  show  you  the 
way  to  finer  crops 
and  greater  profits. 
Write  for  your 
FREE  copy. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Fg 


S  HUM  WAY  ’S 

oodSeeds 


si 


isfi 
.  Sei 

\  Pic 


produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

145  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  III. 
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SWEET 

CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant — Grows  Anywhere 

Builds  up  worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted 
to  any  climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses; 
thrives  well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months. 
Now  less  than  half  the  price  of  Red  Clover. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide,  the  best 
book  we  have  ever'offerod.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


GRAPE  VINES 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD. 

IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 
Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  Roots.  All  Stock 
Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  Culture  Directions. 
L.  &  F.  OONDERO  P.  O.  Box  VINELAND,  N.  J, 
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DIBBLE’S 


r*.  M 


EVERY  BAG  ,: 

1  hasalkC 

\  showinj 

PURITY 

and 

|  GERMINATION 
TEST 


ClovGr  and  TfmolAuSeed 

9950% Puj-e  oi' Better 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 
at  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 

It  is  sensible  to  be  thrifty! 

C.  I.  Gilbert.  Greene.  Me.,  writes:  Saved  a 
bushel  buying  Alsike  and  Red  Clover  from  you.’ 

Henry  Reeves,  Leesburg,  N.  J.,  says:  We  saved 
about  $80  by  using  your  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mix¬ 
ture.”  , 

H.  M.  Frahm,  Warsaw,  N.  Y„  reports:  ‘Never 
bad  a  better  seeding  on  our  farm  and  saved  $4  a 
bushel. 1  * 

Ezra  H.  Laliman,  Christiana,  Pa.:  “The  Clover 
and  Grass  Seed  came  up  good,  clear  of  weeds; 
your  price  was  $3  to  $4  per  bushel  cheaper. 

“A  Dollar  saved  is  a  Dollar  earned!” 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  in  any  quantity  from 
a  peck  to  a  carload,  and  all  prices  based  on  car¬ 
load  purchases.  , 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timotliy-Alsike  Mixture,  20% 
Alsike,  a  bargain  at  $5  per  bushel. 

Oats,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Corn,  Peas,  Soy 
Beans,  etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 
Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Sam- 
pies  Free.  Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  postal  carcl^ 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  catalog,  price  list  and  samples  of 


Name  . 
Address 


Send  for  fREEBoeR 


veer’s 

Garden  Book 

T  ALWAYS  go  to  Dreer’s”  is 
-l  the  explanation  you  inva¬ 
riably  get  when  you  admire  a 
neighbor’s  garden.  Why  not 
insure  your  own  success  with 
Flowers  and  Vegetables  by 
selecting  them 
from  our  1930 
Garden  Book? 


yj  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  ffl All/V  A  TH 
EVERBEARING  JL  UlUii  JL  U 

“Queen  of  the  Market;"  Big  Money-Maker; 
Large  Solid  Fruit;  Excellent  Canner. 

To  introduce  to  you  our  Northern  Grown,  "Sure- 
Crop”  Live  Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you  125 
’  ■  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant  Ever- 

bearing  Tomato  and  OUR  BIG 

\1930  catalog  of  ~ 

\Seeds, Plants 

land  Shrubs— - -  , 

J  This  valuable  184 -page  book 
teV.B  how  and  when  to  plant. 
Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage 

—  Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm  c 

BOX  172  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


LI  ■  Contains  valuable  information 

III  I  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 

®  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 

Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  bo  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
__  _  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  »  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


■om 

SEED! 

Guide! 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grams  weighing 
4  1-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
M'e  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  Quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

VHEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


lato  and  OUR  BIG 

TREE 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung's 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 

_  as  July  4th 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15e  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung  s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing; 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  E  ES  Erg 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■  ***““ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J. W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

The  first  month  of  the  new  year  started 
off  with  a  long  period  of  warm  foggy 
weather  and  excessive  rainfall.  No  danger 
of  plants  freezing  out  on  account  of  dry 
roots.  The  extension  service  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  has  had  been  urging 
farmers  to  terrace  fields  with  slope 
enough  to  wash  easily.  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  try  this  plan  hut  have  ob¬ 
served  most  beneficial  results  from  filling 
the  soil  with  vegetable  matter.  If  we 
follow  a  system  of  crop  rotation  in  which 
a  leguminous  crop  is  turned  under  fre¬ 
quently  it  will  be  found  that  soil  erosion 
will  diminish  by  50  per  cent.  It  is  worn- 
out  soil  that  washes  the  worst.  A  full 
second  crop  of  clover  turned  under  will 
work  wonders  ;in  binding  the  soil  together 
and  preventing  washing.  "Unfortunately 
the  farmer  usually  considers  himself  too 
poor  to  give  such  a  crop  hack  to  the 
soil ;  he  wants  to  take  a  toll  from  it  by 
pasturing  or  cutting  it  for  seed.  We  are 
told  by  specialists  that  80  per  cent  of 
Missouri  farms  are  rapidly  losing  fertility 
through  soil  erosion,  and  that  the  average 
farm  is  getting  poorer.  If  this  be  true  the 
State  will  surely  contribute  little  to  that 
surplus  of  grain  whose  disposition  is  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion.  Meetings 
known  as  “Clover  and  Prosperity”  con¬ 
ferences  are  being  held  in  each  county  of 
the  State  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  agent  and  a  representative  of  the 
extension  service,  and  the  results  of 
experiments  carried  on  the  past  year  are 
reported  by  farmers  who°“  land  had  been 
selected  for  demonstration  purposes.  Such 
energetic  campaigns  are  accomplishing 
great  work  in  trying  to  put  farming  on 
a  scientific  and  secure  basis. 

This  Jan.  16  the  temperature  stood  at 
10  degrees  above,  and  the  ground  is  fast 
locked  in  an  iron  frost.  This  time  there 
is  no  snow  to  shelter  the  plants  but  we 
have  faith  in  the  mulch.  The  crowns  of 
the  foxglove  and  Canterbury  bells  look 
green  and  fresh  and  I  believe  they  will  go 
through  in  good  shape.  The  Delphiniums 
have  withdrawn  into  the  ground  and  are 
invisible.  The  peony  tops  have  been  cut 
off  but  are  not  yet  raked  together  and 
burnt.  It  -is  my  intention  to  do  this 
before  Spring  and  also  spray  the  young 
shoots  later  on  with  a  fungicide. 

The  Iris  rows  are  hidden  under  a 
growth  of  crab  grass  that  is  now  dead 
and  whitened  by  the  -frost.  Last  Spring 
we  burned  over  the  rows  and  will  try  the 
same  plan  again.  Panned  by  a  good  wind 
on  a  dry  -sunny  day  the  fire  travels  too 
fast  to  harm  the  roots.  Last  Fall  we  dug 
up  no  clumps  of  Chrysanthemums  to 
carry  over  in  cellar  or  cold  frame  hut 
decided  to  risk  them  just  as  they  stood 
in  the  field.  They  got  a  light  top-dressing 
of  stable  manure.  We  are  watching  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  sow  seed  of 
some  annuals  such  as  larkspur,  poppy, 
Petunia,  Verbena,  snapdragon  and  others. 
They  can  be  sown  on  the  frozen  ground, 
and  some  sand  or  dry  -soil  sifted  or 


Extra  Value  on  Garden  Seed 

Orders  for  each  dollars  worth  bought.  Added  value  on 
prompt  orders.  Full  particulars  in  seed  and  plant  list. 
Copy  free.  PORT  B.  MELLINOER  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 


The  Vegetables  and  Flow¬ 
ers  you  would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  garden  or 

on  your  farm— read  all  about 

them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 
This  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of 
Burpee’s  Annual. 

-CUT  HERE - - 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

125  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St, 


P.  O 


State 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 


Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
iw.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus- 
R-tioDS,  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC- 
[ON  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
irieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES!  PEONIES! 

Karl  Rosenfield,  best  red  Fragranoe,  best  pink 

Festiva  Maxima,  best  white 


Above  Heavy  3-5  Byes,  50c  each. 

3  for  as  1.00  Post  Paid 
Unnamed— 1  Red,  1  Pink,  1  White 
Post  Paid  for  50c. 

enerat  Line  !  Catalog  Free  !  Write  Us  1  odav  ! 
lie  Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Middlebury,  Indiana 


Get  SfSrS':?  SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 

Victoria  Turner  and  others  originated  by  us.  Beautiful 
additions  to  any  garden.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  0 


Grladiolxis  Bulbs 

-inch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  SM 
varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  yl 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 

Arc  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Men  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  to, 000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
*157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  *147.01;  Hale,  *58.10;  Chamberlain, 
*67.64;  etc.5 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today — it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO 
215  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIESl  __ 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Son*  Fairport,  N,  Y. 


sprinkled  over  -them.  On  at  least  one 
year  they  were  pulled  np  and  partly 
destroyed  by  late  thaws  and  freezes.  Just 
what  mulching  to  use  to  prevent  such 
injury  I  do  not  know  unless  it  be  wheat 
straw.  So  far  I  have  never  attempted 
to  use  a  mulch.  This  Winter  sown  seed 
will  make  plants  considerably  in  advance 
of  Spring-sown  seed.  Hay  is  unusually 
cheap.  I  am  able  to  buy  Alfalfa  that  is 
mixed  to  some  degree  with  crab  grass, 
for  .$12  per  iton  baled..  At  this  price  it 
is  hauled  and  put  in  the  barn.  Our  single 
cow  is  a  cross-bred  Jersey-Holstein  and 
heretofore  her  calves  have  all  gone  to 
the  butcher  at  six  to  eight  weeks,  but 
this  year  her  handsome  heifer  calf,  sired 
by  a  Holstein  of  high  degree  was  bid 
for  by  two  farmers  at  the  usual  veal 
price  'here  of  12  cents  a  pound.  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  -this  promising  calf 
saved  for  the  dairy.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  I  should  have  kept  it. 
Stable  manure  grows  scarcer  and  scarcer 
in  the  towns,  as  trucks  continue  to  dis¬ 
place  the  horse.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  is  produced  by  our  cow  and  team 
of  horses  when  kept  in  box  stalls  and 
well  bedded.  The  manure  from  the  cow 
stall  is  placed  in  a  rick  to  itself  for  use 
on  the  flower  beds  and  shrubs,  and  some 
of  it  is  always  well  rotted  into  humus. 
Nearly  always  we  are  able  to  haul  the 
product  of  the  horse  stalls  directly  onto 
the  fields.  l.  r.  Johnson 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


NEW  foreiess 


CARROTS 


Carrots  are  easily  grown— are 
health-building— rich  in  vitamines 
—they  can  be  served  in  many 
appetizing  ways. 

IsbelS’s  New  Seed  Annual 

with  over  400  true -to -nature  illustra¬ 
tions— 2S  pages  in  natural  colors— lists 
hundreds  of  famous  Isbell  specialties— 
quotes  direct -from -grower  prices  on 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Write 
for  it  today — IT’S  FREE. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  GROWERS 

;  64  Mechanics  S*.  .  (58)  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 


Strawberry 
Plants 

At  New  Lower 
Prices 


SONS 
1400  acres 


Big  money-saving  catalog,  mailed  on  request,  fully 
describing  these  and  other  new  and  standard  va¬ 
riety  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
asparagus,  etc.  Special  offer — send  the  names  of 
six  strawberry  growers  and  we  will  mail  you  cou¬ 
pon  for  $1  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 

This  Berry  Book  is  written  by  a  life-long  straw¬ 
berry  specialist.  It  is  brim-full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  strawberry  grower,  and  without 
any  exception  carries  the  finest  list  of  varieties 
of  any  catalog  this  season.  Write  us  a  postal 
tonight  for  your  copy.  Read  what  other  New 
England  growers  say  about  Townsend’s  plants 
and  service. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  w  arm  sandy  soil  of  Maryland’s 
famous  "Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  the  small  liber 
roots.  They  "catch”  quickly  in  their  new  home. 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 

Write  lor  Catalog  TOD  A  Y 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Maryland 


l 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
[  II  I  tells  how.  Describes 
*  ***  best  varieties,  methods 
and  plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 


CTRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

O  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.75  1  PER  1000 

M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  ‘‘Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.”  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  PERDUE  Box  20  S1IOWELL,  MD. 

“ Better  plants  for  less  money” 


Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious,  crispy 
smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  productive, 
beautiful  bushes.  Strong,  healthy  plants, 
true  to  name — Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  catalog. 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Glover  Seed 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  Box 


Nothern  grown.  Medium 
red.  mam.  alsike,  alfalfa, 
sweet.  Write  for  Farm 
Seed  Price  List. 

216  CANTON,  OHIO 
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Today’s 

Pipe 

Dreams 


nre  Tomorrow  9s 
JB ig  &eeds 


A  THROBBING  FACTORY, 
some  book  that  will  live, 
a  magnificent  building,  a  victory 
notable  in  law  or  logic — what  is 
behind  each  one  ? 

Sound  thinking — and,  so  very 
often,  the  dream-clouds  of  a 
pipe! 

Pipe  dreams — seeds  of  prog¬ 
ress  !  Without  such  dreams  all 
men  would  drudge,  doing  only 
what  had  to  be  done,  seeing 
only  today. 

Not  every  man  can  dream. 
Nor  can  all  dreams  come  true. 
There  is  no  magic  of  success, 
even  in  pipe  dreams.  Yet  most 
men  who  do  things  are  deliberate, 
assured,  thoughtful.  They  see 
great  visions  in  wisps  of  smoke. 

True,  isn’t  it?  Pipe-smokers 
know — and  if  you’re  not  one  of 
their  manly  company,  now’s  the 
time  to  find  out.  Pack  a  good 
pipe  with  Edgeworth  and  light 
up.  See  what  a  hale  and  hearty 
relish  there  is  in  good  tobacco 
smoked  this  way. 


We  said  Edgeworth,  and  we 
stand  by  that.  We'll  even  furnish 
the  first  pipeful — the  first  several, 
in  fact.  Edgeworth  may  become 
y our  choice,  as  it  has  of  so  many 
other  men  around  the  world. 
Just  send  along  the  coupon.  It’s 
your  free  ticket  for  a  generous 
glad-to-meet-you  packet  of 
good  old  genjuine 
Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth  is  a  combination 
of  good  tobaccos  —  selected 
carefully  and  blended  espe- 
cially  for  pipe-smoking.  Its 
quality  and  flavor  never 
change. ^  Buy  Edgeworth 
aiwwhefe  in  two  forms  — 
“Ready-Rbbbed”  and  “Plug 
SMce.”  All  sizes — 15/  pocket 
package  to  pound  humidor  tin. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

f  —  * - - - 1 

*  LARUS  &  BRO.  CO..  100  S.  22d  St.  • 

1  Richmond,  Va.  • 

.  I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  it  in  a 


good  pipe.  1 

I 

I 

My  name.. .  I 

I 

My  street  address .  I 

l 

And  the  town  and  state . > 


NOW  LET  THE  EDGEWORTH  COME!  W  4  1 


Legal  Questions 


Notice  to  Stockholders; 
Insurance  Questions 

1.  Is  the  law  still  in  force  requiring 
three  consecutive  weeks’  notice  for  the 
election  of  trustees  in  a  legal  corpora¬ 
tion?  2.  Is  it  a  violation  of  law  for  a 
family  to  be  occupying  as  a  dwelling  the 
upper  floor  of  a  building  that  is  used  as  a 
private  school  under  State  supervision? 
3.  Does  the  fact  that  a  family  is  using 
part  of  a  building  insured  as  a  church 
jeopardize  the  protection  carried  by  the 
policy?  The  family  pays  rent.  Does  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  horse-shed  situated 
close  to  church  has  been  partitioned  off 
and  is  rented  as  a  garage  affect  the  policy 
in  any  way?  F.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  Notice  of  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
a  stock  corporation  must  be  served  either 
personally  or  by  mail  upon  each  stock¬ 
holder  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more 
than  40  days  before  the  meeting.  The 
by-laws  may  require  that  such  notice  be 
also  published  in  one  or  more  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  corporation  you  have  reference. 

2.  Not  as  a  general  proposition. 

3.  The  questions  in  reference  to  the  in¬ 

surance  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by 
your  insurance  agent.  If  you  are  in  a 
locality  that  is  specifically  rated,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  even  make  a  guess  as 
to  what  the  rate  would  be.  N.  t. 


Dower  Right  in  Property 

What  is  the  present  law  in  New  York 
State  concerning  the  wife’s  dower,  also 
what  would  the  husband  receive  in  case 
of  wife’s  death?  If  she  had  property 
could  she  make  a  will  as  she  wished  or 
would  her  husband  be  entitled  to  a  dower? 
Also  what  part  would  her  children  re¬ 
ceive?  w.  J. 

New  York. 

The  new  Decedent's  Estate  Law  will 
not  take  effect  until  September  1.  1030. 
You  fail  to  state  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  children  surviving,  so  we  can¬ 
not  give  you  a  definite  answer.  A  wife’s 
dower,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  right 
to  the  use  of  one-third  of  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  husband  owned  during 
coverture.  The  husband’s  right  of  cour¬ 
tesy  is  one-third  of  the  real  property 
owned  by  the  wife  during  coverture,  pro¬ 
vided  there  were  children  born  alive,  of 
said  marriage.  N.  T. 


Settling  an  Estate 

1.  Can  an  estate  be  settled  in  sur¬ 
rogate’s  court  by  an  administrator  with¬ 
out  advertising  for  debts,  when  the  total 
estate  goes  to  a  sole  heir  and  the  said 
heir  can  guarantee  that  there  are  no 
debts?  2.  Is  there  any  inheritance  tax 
when  the  total  estate  goes  to  a  son  or  a 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  and  if  so  how 
large  must  the  net  inheritance  be,  to  be 
subject  to  a  tax,  and  what  is  the  rate 
of  the  tax?  c.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Yes.  The  estate  couldn’t  be  settled 
within  a  year  if  debts  were  not  advertised 
for. 

2.  There  is  a  $5,000  exemption  to  a 

son  and  daughter.  From  $5,000  to  $25,- 
000  the  tax  is  1  per  cent.  N.  T. 

Settling  Estate’s 
Indebtedness 

Last  Winter  I  worked  for  a  farmer 
here  who  died  in  March  very  much  in 
debt.  An  administrator  was  appointed 
and  a  sale  was  made  of  the  personal 
property,  supposed  to  be  a  cash  sale.  I 
sent  in  my  bill  for  labor,  but  have  not 
received  my  pay  yet.  The  administrator 
told  me  if  the  sale  did  not  amount  to 
enough  to  pay  all  debts  I  would  be  paid 
a  certain  portion,  the  same  as  other 
bills.  I  supposed  labor  had  to  be  paid 
for  in  full  in  such  case.  Will  you  advise 
me  in  this  matter?  G.  B.  c. 

New  York 

The  executor  or  administrator  must 
pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  according  to 
the  order  outlined  in  Section  212  of  the 
Surrogate’s  Court  Act.  First,  debts  en¬ 
titled  to  preference  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
second,  taxes,  third,  judgments,  but  judg¬ 
ments  are  paid  according  to  the  priority 
thereof.  There  is  further  clause  that  says 
preference  shall  not  be  given  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  over  others  of  the  same 
class  except  those  specified  in  the  third 
clause.  n.  T. 


Evicting  a  Tenant 

A  rented  six-room  house  with  modern 
improvements,  no  farming  land,  situated 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  In  case 
tenant  fails  to  pay  rent,  what  form  of 
notice  must  owner  serve,  and  how  long 
after  notice  is  served  must  tenant  vacate? 
How  can  owner  collect  rent  if  tenant 
moves  without  paying  rent?  a.  r. 

New  York. 

If  the  tenant  leaves  without  paying  the 
rent,  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  com¬ 
mence  an  action  against  him.  Probably 
a  local  justice  of  peace  in  the  community 
where  the  property  is  situated  will  have 
proper  notices  to  serve  to  remove  the 
tenant.  n.  t. 


hveready 

Layerbilt 

"B"  Batteries  cost  only 
a  few  cents  more  and 
last  25%  to  30%  longer 


LAYERBILT  CONSTRUCTION 

Here  is  the  exclusive  Eveready  Layerbilt 
construction.  Only  5  solderings  and  2  broad 
connecting  bands,  all  other  connections  being 
made  automatically.  Waste  space  eliminated. 
Layerbilt  construction  is  protected  by  patent. 

I 


CYLINDRICAL  CELL  CONSTRUCTION 

This  is  a  typical  cylindrical  cell  “S'* 
battery.  It  requires  29  fine  wires  and 
60  solderings — 89  chances  for  trouble. 
Notice  the  waste  of  space  between  cells. 

I 


45vOiT$ 


radiobBA[teP-y 

.  ,  cZ,WO N  <=“'  "■ 
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Successful  farmers  are  economical  buyers  and  their  overwhelming 
choice  for  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
Layerbilts  offer  much  longer  battery  life  than  any  other  “B”  battery. 

Look  at  the  inside  construction  of  the  Layerbilt  and  you’ll  know 
the  reason  why.  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries  contain  unique, 
patented  Eat  cells  and  these  are  packed  together  tightly,  filling  all 
available  space.  In  the  Layerbilt  you  get  more  “active  material” 
(power-producing  elements)  than  is  possible  in  a  battery  of  equal 
size  made  up  of  individual  cylindrical  cells. 

And  these  flat  cells  are  not  independent  of  each  other,  but  inter¬ 
dependent.  One  cell  rests  on  top  of  the  other,  with  direct  contact 
from  cell  to  cell.  This  does  away  with  60  solderings  and  29  fine 
wires,  necessary  to  connect  the  cells  in  the  ordinary  type  of  “B”  bat¬ 
tery.  You  benefit,  because  the  Eveready  Layerbilt  construction  cuts 
out  these  89  chances  for  trouble. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries.  Medium 
Size  No.  485  ($2.95),  which  will  last  25%  longer  than  Eveready 
Cylindrical  Cell  Battery  No.  772,  although  it  only  costs  20  cents  more. 
And  Large  Size  No.  486  ($4.25),  which  will  last  30%  longer  than 
the  cylindrical  cell  Eveready  Heavy  Duty  “B”  Battery  No.  770, 
though  costing  only  25  cents  more. 

When  you  buy  your  next  “B”  battery,  insist  that  it  is  one  with 
the  Eveready  Layerbilt  label. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  Inc.  General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Francisco 


Unit  of  Union  Carbide 


and  Carbon  Corporation 


Tuesday  night  is  Eveready  Hour  Night.  East  of  the  Rockies — 9  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations.  On  the  Pacific  Coast— 
6  P.  M.  Pacific  Standard  Time,  through  N.  B.  C.  Pacific  Coast  network. 


EVEREADY 

Radio  Batteries 
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Kolodusts  Form  a  Sticky  Film  on  the  Foliage 
....  and  When  Dried  Do  Not  Wash  Off 

THIS  is  one  of  the  important  chemical  properties  of  Kolodusts. 

Though  dust-like  in  their  original  make-up,  Kolodusts  form  a 
sticky.,  gelatinous  film  upon  application  to  the  foliage.  This  means 
unusual  effectiveness. 

A  Neiv  Dusting  Principle 

Kolodusts  embody  a  new  principle  in  dusting,  winning  for  them 
the  leadership  in  crop  protection  methods.  A  new  and  patented 
chemical  process  produces  the  super-active  ingredient,  Bentonite- 
Sulphur.  It  is  this  ingredient  which  gives  to  Kolodusts  their  extra, 
high  toxicity. 

Bentonite-Sulphur  is  composed  of  finely  divided  bentonite  into 
which  has  been  fused  fluid  sulphur.  When  applied  to  the  foliage  it 
forms  a  sticky  gelatinous  film ...  a  film  which  later  dries  and  (being 
a  colloid  of  the  irreversible  type)  “sets”  permanently.  Thereafter  it 
is  “non-wettable’  ’  and  will  not  be  washed  off  by  prolonged  periods 
of  rain. 

Here  is  a  permanent  protection!  Protection  which  is  ten  times  surer 
than  any  other  known  sulphur  dust.  Are  you  protecting  your  fruit 
this  scientific  way?  Let  us  show  you  how.  Write  fully  today  your 
particular  problem  to  our  Service  Department. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc 

202  Elizabeth  Street,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


DUSTS 

that  stick  through  wind  and  rain 


EARN  A  FINE  WATCH 
In  addition  to  a  good  profit  by 
selling  Hydrate-Ground  Burnt 
in  bags  or  bulk 

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  RUSSETS  —  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 
COBBLERS  AND  MOUNTAINS— NEW  YORK  RUSSETS  AND  RURALS 

High-yielding  strains— Officially  inspected  and  certified.  Let  us  Quote 
prices  on  your  requirements  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N. 


“WEST  HAS  THE  BEST” 

-  OF  - 

SELECTED  ORNAMENTAL  AND  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS 

A  Complete  Assortment— Hardy  and  Northern-Grown 

Perry,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio 


T.  B.  West  &  Sons 


Write  lor  1930  Catalog.  Lock  Box  141 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERIES 


Many  Special  Offers  in 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 


Green’s  1930  Catalog 


Specials  in  the  most  wanted  varieties  of  nursery 
stock  offering  big  money  savings.  Our  new  cat¬ 
alog  is  a  source  of  reliable  information  on  new 
and  old  varieties,  and  planting.  64  pages, 
many  in  nature’s  colors. 

SAVE  HALF- BUY  DIRECT 

Why  pay  twice  as  much  to  agents 
as  to  Green’s?  Our  Green  tested 
nursery  stock  is  guaranteed  to 
satisfy.  Buy  direct  from  our 
catalog,  get  sturdy  stock,  backed 
by  service  and  reliability  of  57 
years’  standing.  Cash  discounts 
for  early  orders. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

38  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Dahlias— 35— *z.oo. 

Perennials,  cannas. 


nnlabeled;  75 — SB. 00,  labeled. 

MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINSEI.  Dentin.  Md. 


Shoemaker’s  Strain  of  Washington  As¬ 
paragus  combines  the  blood  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  is  known  the  world  over  as 
Giant  Washington  Asparagus;  it  pro¬ 
duces  better  asparagus  and  more  of  it  per 
acre.  The  highest  priced  asparagus  in  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
Markets  is  Shoemaker’s  Giant  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  This  is  a  proven  fact 
which  you  can  easily  verify. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Seed  and  Roots  for  1930  Spring 
Delivery,  also  Contracting  to 
Grow  for  1931  Delivery. 

Shoemaker’s 
Riverview  F 
Box  10 
Bridgeton, 


Coburn’s  Special  Strain  Bonny  Best  Tomato 

Seed  catalogue  free.  Enclose  10c  and  a  26c  packet  of 
Tomato  Seed  will  be  sent.  COBTTltN  SEED  ANI> 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Chelmsford,  .Mass. 


Euphorbia  Fulgens 

I  have  recently  seen  a  spray  of 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  brought  from 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Can  you  tell  me 
about  it?  Of  what  place  or  country  is  it 
a  native?  Are  there  other  members  of 
this  family?  Can  it  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  how?  Is  it  an  evergreen? 
This  specimen  was  obtained  from  a  florist 
and  naturally,  I  assume  he  grew  it  either 
under  protection  or  outside.  J.  P.  P. 

Euphorbia  fulgens,  also  called  E.  jac- 
quiniseflora,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is 
grown  under  glass  in  the  North,  requiring 
the  same  treatment  as  Euphorbia  pulcher- 
rima,  commonly  called  Poinsettia.  Euphor¬ 
bia  fulgens  requires  a  warm  greenhouse, 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  beds. 
After  flowering  the  plants  are  kept  dry 
for  a  resting  period.  They  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  in  June,  and  rooted 
in  sand  under  glass.  This  Euphorbia  is 
very  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature, 
and  is  likely  to  drop  its  leaves  if  chilled. 
This  is  a  popular  old  plant  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration  in  Winter,  and  is  often 
used  in  Christmas  displays. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

One  new  subordinate  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  New  York  State  during 
December  and  two  new  Juvenile  Granges. 
Delaware  County  furnished  the  new  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  Livingston  and  Otsego 
counties  the  Juveniles.  There  were  also 
three  Grange  halls  dedicated  by  State 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  for  Climax  Grange  in  Greene  County^. 
Wiccopee  Grange  in  Dutchess  County 
and  Rock  District  Grange  in  Schoharie 
County. 

Owing  to  ill  health,  County  Deputy 
M.  L.  Donivan  of  Clinton  County,  New 
York,  resigned  his  position  as  deputy  in 
December.  Stella  Miller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Dast  year  at  the  State  Grange 
session  at  Rochester  Clinton  County  re¬ 
ported  the  largest  gain  in  membership  of 
any  county,  166.  The  county  also  con¬ 
tributed  over  $700  to  the  State  Grange 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  during  the 
month  while  the  Magic  Gavel  was  in  the 
county.  This  is  a  remarkable  record, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  county 
has  but  3,364  members. 

The  new  master  of  the  Maine  State 
Grange,  Harry  B.  Crawford,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  E.  Abbott,  is  one  of  the 
younger  group  of  State  Grange  masters, 
having  been  born  in  18S6.  He  served  at 
one  time  as  master  of  Houlton  Grange, 
Maine,  the  largest  subordinate  Grange  in 
the  world.  After  six  years  service  as 
master  of  his  own  Grange  he  was  elected 
as  master  of  the  Aroostook  and  Penobscot 
Pomona  Grange.  In  1917  he  was  elected 
as  steward  of  the  Maine  State  Grange. 
Six  years  later  he  was  chosen  overseer, 
a  position  he  has  since  held  until  now. 
He  has  served  two  terms  in  the  Maine 
State  Legislature  and  is  president  of  the 
Aroostooek  County  Patrons  Mutual  Eire 
Insurance  Company. 

New  Hampshire  State  Grange  also  has 
a  new  master,  John  A.  Hammond.  His 
Grange  records  includes  service  as  master 
of  his  own  subordinate  and  the  Pomona 
Granges  and  as  deputy,  lecturer  and  over¬ 
seer  of  the  State  Grange.  Mr.  Hammond 
has  also  served  in  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Legislature  and  the  State  Senate. 
He  is  a  native  of  Delaware  and  has  also 
resided  in  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  is  another  New  England 
State  which  has  a  new  State  Grange 
master.  He  is  Henry  N.  Jenks  of 
Cheshire.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
mastership  from  the  overseer’s  chair.  He 
has  previous  service  as  deputy  for  eight 
years,  four  years  as  assistant  steward, 
four  years  as  steward  and  eight  years  as 


verseer. 

The  largest  subordinate  Grange  m 
Northern  New  York  and  one  of  the 
argest  in  the  State  is  Lowville  No.  71, 
vhich  has  520  members.  A  few  weeks 
igo,  its  hall  was  dedicated  by  State 
Jaster  Fred  J.  Freestone,  the  building 
aving  undergone  extensive  improvements, 
ncluding  the  addition  of  quarters  for  its 
arge  and  vigorous  Juvenile  Grange..  The 
milding  was  formerly  a  school  building 
nd  since  its  renovation  has  become  one 
f  the  finest  Grange  homes  in  the  State, 
ibis  Grange  has  long  been  famous  for 
he  excellence  of  its  degree  work,  it  having 
our  degree  teams.  This  is  the  home 
Jrange  of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur, 
Rate  Grange  lecturer,  and  her  sister, 
tfiss  Maude  Arthur,  is  degree  master  of 
he  Grange.  Lowville  Grange  is  also 
iroud  of  the  fact  of  being  an  “Honor 
Irange.” 

There  are  now  650  Juvenile  Granges 
n  the  country,  located  in  28  States,  with 
i  membership  of  approximately  15,000. 
^  new  manual  has  recently  been  prepared 
inder  National  Grange  auspices  for  the 
ise  of  the  Juveniles.  It  is  natural  that 
Ohio  should  carry  first  honors  in  the 
-ecent  nation-wide  contest  among  Juven¬ 
ile  Granges,  Wadsworth  Juvenile  Grange 
No.  354  of  Ohio  winning  the  beautiful 
silk  flag  offered  to  the  Grange  making  the 
best  record  for  the  year.  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Sheedy  is  the  Matron  to  whom  a  large 
portion  of  credit  is  due  for  the  high  ex¬ 
cellence  attained  by  the  members  of  this 
Grange  of  Juveniles. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $.1 10 


SPRING  DELIVERY 
ORDER  NOW 


Three  to  five-year 
trees  are  10  to  15 
Inches  high.  * 


2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce, 
2  Chinese  Arborvitae. 


Field- Grown  Stock,  2 SO  Acrea 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad.  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 
THIS  WEEK  ONLY. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage, 
which  is  an  intense  steel  blue.  1  to  1%  <t1  1A 
ft.  high,  5-6  years.  Each  . dH.1V 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbianse)  flower  is  reddish  purple,  (Caro- 
limanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants  fill  1A 
(1  and  1  Vz  ft.  high)  for  . 

Magnolia  Trees . i^°es  $L10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlfioraj  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  (Pj  f  A 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . «pl.lU 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Corn  us  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants. $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type,  assorted.  $1 . 10 
25  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King,  assorted. $1 . 10 
25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants,  assorted .$ 1 . 1 0 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


10  ROSES  $G 

I  mm  Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES  W 

6  for  *3. SO;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 

Little  Evergreens 

A  few  for  your  home  or  a  thousand  for  a  forest,  at 
prices  that  will  surprise  you.  Perennials  and  shru  bs  in 
wonderful  group  offer.  Send  for  catalog  now.  It’s  free. 

NORDSTROM  BROS.  NURSERY,  Gallitzin,  Pa. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  Hatchet  Isn’t 
The  Right  Thing 

You  wouldn’t  attempt  to  chop  down  a  tree  18 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  hatchet! 

Why  then  cultivate  your  orchard  with  tools 
that  can’t  do  a  thorough  job  and  waste  a  lot 
of  time  trying  it? 

Use  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Double  Action  Or¬ 
chard  Tiller,  built  especially  for  fruit  growers, 

It  works  close  to  the  trees  where  other  imple¬ 
ments  can’t  reach  and  does  a  thorough  disk¬ 
ing  job. 

It  chops  up  sod  and  cover  crops.  Keeps  weeds 
down  and  mulches  the  soil. 

The  disks  throw  the  soil  in  opposite  directions, 
leaving  the  land  level.  Depth  of  cut  is  easily 
regulated. 

The  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp. 

That’s  why  they  cut  faster,  penetrate  easier 
and  outwear  2  to  3  sets  of  other  disks. 

NOTE. — All  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disks  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  3  years.  If  they  crack  or  break 
within  that  time  they  will  be  replaced  FREE 
OF  CHARGE. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells 
more  about  the  Orchard  Tiller  and  describes  the 
complete  line  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  disk  tools. 
Valuable  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  in¬ 
cluded. 

Q&rk 

jdippnsss?i\'& 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

43  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn, 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 


Address 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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SAW  FRAMES 


For  Use 
with 
Tractors 


An  idle  tractor  is 
a  dead  loss.  Cash 
in  on  your  trac¬ 
tor  investment 
by  making  it 
work  the  year  round.  A  Stover  Saw  Frame, 
attached  by  four  bolts  to  the  front  of  your 
tractor,  enables  you  to  take  the  saw  to  the 
wood  wherever  it  is.  Steel  construction 
throughout.  On  or  off  in  10  minutes.  Types 
usable  with  Fordson,  Farmall,  John  Deere 
and  10-20  McCormick- Deering  tractors. 
Priced  moderately. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  ofWindmills,  Engines,  Feedmills, 
Pump  Jacks,  Pulverizers,  etc, 

61  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
61  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Saw  Frames. 


Name.. 


P.O. 


State.. 


WALSH  aA 
GARDEN  V 
TRACTOR 

AND  POWER  MOWER 

A  Complete  Gas-engined  Outfit  for  Gardeners,  Flo¬ 
rists.  Nurseries.  Suburbanites,  Fruit  Growers.  Parks. 
Estates,  Cemeteries,  Poultrymen  and  Small  Farmers 
EASY  TO  USE— EASY  TO  OWN 
I  Does  away  with  hand  hoeing,  weeding, 

|  and  other  back-breaking  tasks.  Doesfield 
|  work  also  Lawn-mowing  &  with  Sickle 
I  Bar  Mower  cuts  hay,  weeds  &  long  grass. 

1  GUARANTEED  TOOL  CONTROL 
IWith  new  Unit  Tool  Control  even  a  nov- 
5  easily  does  closest  work. 

RIDE  OR  WALK 
r  Use  the  Walsh  either  as  a 
Walking  or  Riding  Outfit 

RUNS  BELT  MACHINERY 
like  Feed  Mills,  Pumps,  Saws,  Concrete 
Mixer,  Washing  Machine,  or  Grindstone. 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Our  Present  Factory  offer  makes  it  easy 
to  own  a  Walsh.  Write  Today! 


Plows 
Discs 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


WALSH  TRACTOR  CO. 


8373  Talmage  Av.,  SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

New 

Improved 
Models 


UNIVERSAL 

One  Horse  Tractor 

Worm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or 
slow.  4  H.  P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Driving 
mechanism  completely  enclosed.  Operation 
easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  care  • 
of  I  to  10  acres. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

768  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser  *  ' 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


Big  Capacity 
Low  Cost 
High  Pressure 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


Remarkable  Low-Cost 
OXE-GFN  Power  Outfit 

The  new  BEAN  Little  Giant  Duplex  gives  the  grower 
of  limited  acreage  ill  -ne  benefits  of  speedy  high-pres¬ 
sure  power  spraying  at  amazingly  small  cost.  Built  with 
BEAN  z-cylinder  pump,  and  has  a  capacity  of 

6  gallons  pounds 

per  min  OUU  pressure 

—sufficient  to  do  good  work  with  a  spray  gun  or  supply 
two  rods.  Simple,  sturdy,  compact,  dependable,  light¬ 
weight.  Complete  with  Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Pat¬ 
ented  Pressure  Regulator,  Thread-less  Ball  Valves, 
Rotary  Agitator,  Eccentric  Drive,  Timken-equipped 
BEAN  Special  Cushman  Cub  3  h.  p.  Engine  (with  Wico 
magneto)  and  many  other  features.  BEAN  quality  ail 
tne  way  tnru.  Send  the  coupon  for  full  information. 

JOHN  BEA"MFG."«r 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean  Low-cost 
One-gun  Power  Sprayer. 


Name . 


Address- 


SpieS  Do  Not  Bear 

I  have  some  young  Northern  Spy 
apple  trees,  which  blossom  every  year, 
but  do  not  bear  any  fruit.  What  other 
varieties  could  be  top-grafted  into  these 
trees  to  pollinate  them?  c.  B.  p. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

In  answering  this,  I  am  assuming  that 
the  cause  of  the  non-bearing  is  neither 
the  youth  of  the  trees  nor  an  unwise 
choice  of  the  orchard  site,  and  that  there 
are  enough  bees  available  at  blossom  time 
to  carry  out  the  proper  pollen  transfer. 

There  are  quite  a  few  varieties  which 
wiil  pollinate  Northern  Spy,  although 
Crawford  County  conditions  will  limit 
the  practicable  list  to  some  extent,  if  the 
pollinating  variety  is  to  be  one  that  is 
of  the  maximum  value  for  your  county. 
McIntosh,  Wagener  and  Wealthy  are  good 
commercial  varieties  for  your  section,  and 
should  probably  receive  first  choice  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  such 
good  pollinators  for  Spy  as  Grimes. 
Jonathan,  Delicious  or  Rome.  Although 
the  last  named  four  varieties  are  not 
suited  for  your  locality,  it  may  be  well  to 
try  Jonathan  at  least,  as  well  as  two  or 
more  of  the  first  lot  noted.  By  top-work¬ 
ing  a  selection  as  given,  the  Spy  trees  will 
have  a  proper  source  of  pollen  and  the 
pollinating  varieties  in  turn  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce. 

This  Spring,  you  might  try  several 
good-sized  bouquets  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  sorts  in  your  Spy  orchard.  Secure 
blossoming  branches  of  the  available 
sorts  when  Spy  comes  into  bloom  and 
place  these  branches  in  pails  of  water  or 
other  containers  among  the  Spy  trees. 
This  is  a  task  in  an  orchard  of  any  size, 
but  will  give  temporary  relief,  so  far  as 
pollination  is  concerned,  until  the  grafts 
come  into  bearing.  It  will  also  show  up 
in  the  yield,  if  pollination  is  the  actual 
trouble,  because  the  trees  nearer  the 
bouquets  may  be  expected  to  produce  more 
than  those  some  distance  away. 

R.  H.  SUDDS 


The  Loganberry 

Will  you  tell  me  what  are  loganber¬ 
ries?  I  can  find  no  description  of  them 
in  the  Spring  catalogs,  though  I  have 
several.  I  had  a  present  of  a  can  of 
them.  I  found  they  possess  a  real  acid 
that  sugar  does  not  sweeten.  m.  l.  p. 

Ea'St  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

The  loganberi’y  was  originated  by 
Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Aughinbaugh,  a  variety  of  the  wild 
blackberry  of  California,  and  a  red  rasp¬ 
berry,  possibly  Red  Antwerp.  It  was  a 
chance  hybrid  developed  from  seed  in 
1881.  It  has  been  cultivated  extensively 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  far  north  as 
British  Columbia.  It  grows  very  vigor¬ 
ously  and  the  fruit  is  a  valuable  crop 
there,  where  it  is  canned,  evaporated, 
and  made  into  juice.  However,  the  plant 
is  very  tender ;  in  the  East  it  will  not 
survive  without  protection,  and  even 
where  it  survives  it  does  not  fruit  as 
heavily  as  where  the  Winters  are  mild. 
For  this  reason  eastern  nurserymen 
rarely  catalog  it.  Oregon  is  especially 
interested  commercially  in  loganberries. 


Wind  and  Temperature 

Does  wind  affect  a  thermometer,  or  in 
other  words,  would  it  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  degrees  whether  the  thermometer 
is  in  a  windy  place  or  not?  R.  c.  c. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

If  the  thermometer  is  dry  and  properly 
shaded  (put  in  the  open  air,  but  where 
the  sun  cannot  shine  on  it)  then  its  read¬ 
ing  is  not  affected  by  the  wind.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  being  an  inanimate  object  and 
generating  no  heat  within  itself  comes  to 
the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
it  is  placed,  if  not  affected  by  sunshine. 
Our  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  generate 
heat  within  themselves,  and  moving  air 
feels  colder  to  us  than  still  air  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  heat  from  us  faster.  If 
there  is  no  wind  the  air  next  to  our 
bodies  becomes  warmed,  while  in  a  wind 
this  warming  is  much  less.  That  is,  the 
air  next  to  our  bodies  is  colder  in  a  wind 
than  in  a  calm,  just  as  it  feels. 

C.  F.  MARVIN 

Chief  of  Weather  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Teacher  :  Johnny,  if  your  father  could 
save  one  dollar  a  week  for  four  weeks, 
what  would  he  have?  Modern  Child 
(promptly)  :  “A  radio,  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator.  a  new  suit,  and  a  lot  more 
furniture.” — The  New  Outlook. 


Why  Wear 
Divers’  Boots? 


You  don’t  need  them  to 

keep  YOUR  feet  on  the  ground! 


O  one  but  a  DIVER  would 
work  in  a  pair  of  divers’ 
boots.  He  carries  16  pounds 
on  each  foot.  He  has  to,  to 
keep  his  feet  on  the  ocean  bottom. 
But  the  MODERN-MINDED  farmer 


does  not  need  such  boots  to  help  him 
KEEP  HIS  FEET  ON  THE 
GROUND.  He  knows  what  he  wants. 
He  wants  a  boot  that  is  LIGHT 
AND  COMFORTABLE.  He  also 
wants  SERVICE. 


can  be  and  still  give  you  SERVICE — 
the  service  hard  farm  life  DEMANDS. 

Tire  balance  in  boots 

Goodrich  boots  balance  lightness  with 
service.  Goodrich  knows  the  secret  of 
making  such  boots.  The  same  great 
research  laboratories  that  have  made 
possible  the  famous  Goodrich  tire 
made  possible  the  Goodrich  boot.  The 
Goodrich  tire  is  light,  tough,  BAL- 


Through  for  the  day 

Still,  some  farmers  think  that  a  boot, 
to  be  good,  must  be  heavy.  They 
keep  on  buying  the  kind  of  boots  they 
bought  TEN  YEARS  AGO.  Even  the 
kind  their  fathers  used.  They  keep  on 
coming  home  dead  tired.  They  are 
THROUGH  for  the  day. 

It  is  DIFFERENT  with  the  man 
who  wears  Goodrich  boots.  No  lifting 
of  unnecessary  dead  weight  as  he 
works.  He  is  still  ALIVE  AND 
ACTIVE  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

For  Goodrich  rubber 
boots  are  light.  They  are 
flexible.  And  tough.  27 
DIFFERENT  kinds  of 
rubber  compounds  and 
rubberized  fabrics  give 
them  balance.  Certain  of 
the  compounds  make  them 
flexible.  Others  make 
them  tough.  They  are 
light  because  each  com¬ 
pound  is  as  LIGHT  as  it 


ANCED.  It  goes  thousands  of  miles 
farther  than  the  tire  of  10  years  ago. 

Modern  farmers  want  this  same 
balance  in  their  boots.  They  want  a 
boot  with  EXPERIENCE  in  back  of 
it.  Goodrich  has  over  50  YEARS  of 
tire  experience  to  back  up  its  boots. 
And  don’t  forget  that  Goodrich  has 
been  making  boots,  galoshes  and  rub¬ 
bers  for  years,  too.  You  can’t  beat 
that  combination. 

Next  time  you  buy  boots,  buy 
Goodrich.  PROVE  to  yourself  that 
Goodrich’s  years  of  making  tires  has 
helped  it  to  make  BETTER  BOOTS. 

Try  out  those  27  balanced 
compounds  and  fabrics. 
Let  your  feet  know  REAL 
COMFORT.  Give  your 
leg  muscles  a  rest! 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.,  Est.  1870, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Pacific 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  In  Can¬ 
ada:  Canadian  Goodrich 
Co.,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 


Goodrich  4-buckle  overshoe 
Light  and  tough — like 
Goodrich  Boots 


Goodrich 

Rubber  Footwear  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  30,  1930. 


MILK 

February  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.86 ;  2B,  $2.11 ; 
Class  3,  $1.90. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 


per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 
Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.17 ; 

Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.38 

@$0.38% 

Extra,  92  score  . .  . 

. 

.37% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .34 

@ 

.37 

Seconds  . 

.33 

Lower  grades . 

.  .28 

@ 

.30 

Ladles  . 

.  .27 

@ 

.31 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .25 

@ 

.26 

Renovated . 

.  .32 

@ 

.32% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.  .40 

@ 

.40% 

Extra . 

.39% 

Firsts . 

@ 

.39 

Seconds  . 

.  .32 

@ 

.35 

Centralized  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.36 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special .  .$0.25 

@$0.26 

Fancy  . 

@ 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.  .22 

123 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . 

.  .17%  @ 

.18 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  ..$0.40  @$0.41 


Average  extras . 38%  @  .39 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . .  .37%  @  .40 

Mixed  colors . 41  @  .42 

Gathered,  best . 39  @  .40 

Fair  to  good  . 27@  .32 

Cold  storage,  fancy . 34  @  .35 

lower  grades . 32  @  .33 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

. $0.34@$0.36 

Fair  to  good . 

. . .  .35  @  .38 

Roosters  . 

.24 

Fowls  . 

. 27  @; 

.35 

Ducks  . 

. 15@ 

.24 

Gppkp  . 

. 15@ 

.23 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs.  . 

. 36  @ 

.47 

Mixed  wts . 

.43 

Turkeys — Dry 

Nearby — Toms  . . . 

. 35  @ 

.43 

Hens  . 

. 34  @ 

.41 

Mediums  . 

. 28  @ 

.33 

Old  toms  . 

. 30  @ 

.33 

Old  hens  . 

. 30  @ 

.35 

Ducks — Maryland  . . 

. !5@ 

.24 

Western  . 

. 15  @ 

.22 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  ... 

. 70# 

.75 

Dark,  doz . 

.  3.00@ 

5.00 

Culls  . 

. 2.00@  3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

AND  RABBITS 

Chickens  . 

.31 

Roosters  . 

. 18@ 

.20 

Ducks  . 

. 25  @ 

.26 

. 22  @ 

.28 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 17  @ 

.22 

LIVE 

Steers,  100  lbs.  .  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


STOCK 

. $11.00@$13.40 

.  6.00  @i  9.00 

.  6.00@  8.25 

.  16.00  @  17.00 

.  12.00@  15.00 

.  4.50@  6,00 

.  12.00@  13.25 

.  8.00@  10.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves  prime,  lb. 
Good  to  choice  . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head  . .  . 
Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


.$0.22  @$0.23 
.  ,18@  .21 
.  .14  @  .16 

.  6.00@15.00 
.22.00@23.00 
.  13.50@16.00 
.16.00@18.00 


POTATOES 


L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs.  . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 

150  lbs . 

Canada,  150  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  . 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 

.  6.00 @  6.50 
.  5.15  @  5.  SO 
.  4.25@  4.50 
.  5.00  @  5.50 
.  3.50@  4.00 
.  7.00@13.00 
.  .75 @  2.50 

.  1.25  @  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

.$3.00  @'$3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  old,  bag  . . 

Tati 

.  .20  @  .28 
.  1.85@  2.25 

.  1.75@  2.50 

Carrots,  bu.  . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 

Illinois,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  bbl . 

.  1.00#  1.50 
.  1.25@  2.50 
.  1.00@  1.75 
.  6.50@  7.00 
8.00 

.  1.00@  1.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

.  1.75@  2.25 
.  .  1.25@  1.75 
,  .  1.75@  4.25 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  . .  . 
Stringbeans,  bu . 

.  IDA  Lr.ho 

.  .  1.00@  1.25 
. .  2.00#  3.25 
. .  .50#  6.00 

v>  aiciticoo,  -fvv  .  . . ' 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9. 00 @$10. 50 

Poa  .  7.  (a@  8.00 

White  kidney  . 

@  10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples.  McIntosh,  bbl.  . . . 

.$4.00  @$10.00 

Spy  .  3.50@  7.50 

Greening  . .  3.50@  9.00 

York  Imp .  4.00#  5.75 

Pears,  Eastern,  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . . .  3.50@  9.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 36@  .55 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.10@$0.35 

Jacks,  pair  . 75@  .90 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  rye . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  No.  Spring  . .  . 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  . . . 

Rye . 

Barley . 


$25.00@$26.00 
22.00  @  23.00 
14.00@  21.00 
14.00@  22.00 
16.00@  17.00 
14.00 


$1.39 

1.45% 

1.03 


•56% 

•97% 

•77% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46@  .48 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered  . 50@  .53 

Fowls,  lb . 45@!  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40#  .55 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb . 45@i  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Green  peas,  lb . 30@  .35 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  cold  weather  period  has  created  a  firmer 
market  in  butter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Apples  are 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints,  42  to  43c;  tubs,  40  to  41c; 
firsts,  37  to  39c;  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese, 
steady;  longhorn,  25  to  26c;  brick,  26  to  27c; 
old  daisies,  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  33c. 
Eggs,  firm;  fancy  grades,  47  to  48c;  grade  A, 
43  to  45c;  grade  B,  42c;  grade  C,  40c;  nearby 
at  mark,  39  to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  higher;  fowls,  26 
to  34c;  chickens,  30  to  36c;  old  roosters,  22  to 
24c;  ducks,  21  to  26c;  turkeys.  36  to  40c.  Live 
poultry,  steady:  fowls.  25  to  30c;  springers,  20 
to  25c;  ducks,  20  to  24c;  geese,  17  to  18c;  old 
roosters,  18  to  19c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Bald¬ 
win,  75c  to  $2;>  King,  $1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  Greening,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $3;  Northern  Spy, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  Delicious,  $2.75  to  $3.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.60; 
150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sack, 
$4.75;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to  $14;  sweets,  Del., 
crate,  $1.70  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$8;  medium,  $8.25;  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow, 
$11;  white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.15  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  grapes.  Cal.,  Emperor,  lug,  $2 
to  $2.25:  oranges  Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to  $7.25; 
Fla.,  $6  to  $6.50;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $1.75  to  $2; 
strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  40  to  45c. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  hamper, 
$5  to  $5.50;  green,  $2  to  $5.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  broccoli,  Tex.,  bu..  $1;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  15  to  25e;  cabbage,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz..  $1  to  $1.10;  cucum¬ 
bers,  2-doz.  box,  $5  to  $5.75;  eggplants,  Cuba, 
bu.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  escarole,  Fla.,  hamper, 
$2.75  to  $3;  endive,  lb.,  30c;  horseradish,  bbl., 
$11.50;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
pepoers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6  to  $8;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  50c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  50  to 
85c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $2;  squash, 
lb.,  41/.  to  5c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $2.25  to 
$3.50;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  watercress,  bch., 
3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $0; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17 
to  $17.50;  clover  mixed,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  oat 
straw,  $9.50  to  $10:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$30.50;  standard  middlings,  $30.50;  red-dog,  $35; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38.75; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $53.50;  hominy,  $35.30; 
gluten,  $40.15;  oatfeed.  $14.25;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike, 
$13  to  $14;  clover,  $13.50  to  $15.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  was  a  moderate  amount  of  trading  on 
the  Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week. 
Sub-freezing  temperatures  restricted  movement 
of  most  perishable  produce  somewhat.  Potato 
prices  weakened  slightly  with  track  holdings 
heavy.  The  egg  market  continued  weak  with 
further  price  declines.  Price  weakness  was  also 
noted  on  wool. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  firm  on  good  stock.  Various  varieties  ordi¬ 
nary,  50c  to  $1.  Baldwins  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Large  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50,  few  higher.  McIn¬ 
tosh  ordinary,  $2  to  $3:  large  fancy  mostly, 
$3.50  to  $3.75,  few  $4.  Wash,  extra  fancy  Stay- 
mans,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  H.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $3  to  $5,  few  higher  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Tex., 
crts.,  bchd.,  few  sales,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native,  few  sales  mostly  60  to  85c  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  $1.75  to  $2.25  100-lb.  sack. 
Native  Savoy,  $1.50  to  $3  bbl.  Tex.,  white, 
$3.75  to  $4  bbl.  crt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt., 
Calif.,  small  crts.,  bchd.,  $3  to  $3.50.  Tex., 
crts.,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  %-bbl.  crts.,  Howes,  best, 
$4  to  $5;  poorer  lower. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  mostly  $3  to 
$5.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  washed,  few 
sales  ordinary,  $2  to  $2.50.  Calif.,  %  crt.,  $2 
to  $2.50.  Fla.,  3  to  4  doz..  $2.25  to  $3  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes.  $12  ot  $16  std.  bu. 
box.  Fla.,  li.h.,  $2.50  to  $2.75  doz. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 


tive  h.h..  18  heads.  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  mostly  75c  to  $1.25; 
few  $1.50. 

Onions.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.;  100-lb.  bags  No. 
1  Mass,  yellow,  $1.90  to  $2.10.  N.  Y.  and 
Mich.,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.15.  Spanish,  % 
case,  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  $2.70  to  $2.75.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $3  to  $3.10. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  50  to  60  bchs..  h.h.,  $2  to  $2.50;  few 
fancy  higher  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Tex.,  best,  $1.50  to  $2,  poorer  lower  bu. 
bskt. 

Ilay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50.  Eastern,  $18.50  to 
$22.50.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras,  38c; 
firsts,  34  to  37 y2 c:  seconds,  32  to  33%c  lb. 

Eggs.— Market  weak;  nearby  henneries  brown 
extras,  44c;  white  extras,  43c;  fresh  eastern, 
42e  doz. 

Cheese.- — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  27 
to  28c;  fresh,  22%  to  24%c;  western  twins 
held,  27  to  28c;  fresh,  22%  to  24c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $1U.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  slow,  mostly 
on  finer  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  34c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  38  to  39c; 
clothing,  36  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing,  38  to 

39c;  clothing,  35  to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  81  to  83c; 
clothing,  69  to  71c;  %  blood,  combing,  78  to 

80c;  clothing,  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing,  71 
to  75c;  clothing,  67  to  70c;  %  blood,  combing, 
65  to  68e;  clothing.  60  to  63c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  81  to  83c;  clothing,  70  to  73c;  %  blood, 
combing,  78  to  80c;  clothing,  72  to  75c;  % 

blood,  combing,  73  to  75c;  clothing,  69  to  72c; 
%  blood,  combing,  67  to  70c;  clothing,  62  to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  firm,  de¬ 
mand  fair;  bulk  of  sales,  $9.50  to  $10.75. 

Cattle.— Supply  killing  classes  rather  light, 
market  generally  firm,  some  sales  high  qualitied 
cows  and  vealers  fully  50c  higher;  demand 
fairly  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8.  Low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls.. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $7  to  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14. 

Sheep. — Moderate  supply  lamb.  Market  weak 
to  $1  lower;  demand  rather  slow. 

Lambs.— Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $12 
to  $15;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $10  to 
$12. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  light,  market  fully 
steady,  demand  fairly  active.  Choice,  head, 
$225  to  $245;  good,  $180  to  $225;  medium,  $120 
to  $160;  common,  $90  to  $120. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $13.00@13.25 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 13.00013.25 

800  up,  medium  . 11.50013.00 

Common  .  9. 00(5)11. 50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50012.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50©11.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.000  6.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.75  0  9.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.50©  6.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.500  10.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00©  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch . 11.50017.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00011.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  eh . 17.00018.50 

Medium  . 13.50017.00 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00@13.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch . .  $10.25@10.75 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch .  .  10.50@10.90 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch _ 10.80010.90 


Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.500  10.90 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 10.25©10.85 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exit .  8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  good  to  ch. .  ,$13.00@13.50 

92  down,  medium  . 11.50013.00 

All  wts.,  common  . 10.00@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  lbs.  down,  med.  to  ch .  9.00011. 50 

Ewes,  120  lbs.  down,  med.  to  ch...  6.00©  7.25 

120  to  150  lbs.,  med.  to  ch .  5.50  0  7.00 

All  wts..  cull  and  common  .  3.50©  6.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Stay- 
mans,  $3.75  to  $4;  bu.,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%- 
in.  Baldwins,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  2%-in.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
poorer,  $1.50;  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.40  to  $1.65; 
2%-in.  Staiks,  $1.75;  2%-in.  Rome  Beauties, 

$1.75;  2%-in.  Kings,  $1.90;  unclassified.  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2%-in.,  $1.25  to 

$1.50;  Pa.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  York  Imperials, 
$1.50;  Va.  and  IV.  Va..  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
York  Imperials,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  2%-in.  Romes, 
$1.90  to  $2;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Staymans,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  Idaho,  combination  extra  fancy,  fancy 
and  C  grade,  Rome  Beauties,  $2.50  to  $2.60; 
Delicious,  $2.75;  cabbage.  N.  Y.  Danish  Seed, 
bulk,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  100-lb.  sacks  ,$2; 
carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  washed,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  extra  fancy,  $2.25;  fancy, 
$2;  No.  1,  $1.75;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  75c;  lettuce, 
Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt..  $1.15  to  $1.20;  mush¬ 
rooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best,  $1  to  $1.15;  poorer, 
50c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks, 
Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $4.40  to  $4.50;  Bliss  Triumphs, 
$3.80  to  $3.90;  120-lb.  sacks  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $3.35 
to  $3.60;  Pa.  whites,  $3.40;  100-lb.  sacks,  IVis. 
whites,  $2.80  to  $2.90;  Pa.  whites,  $2.75  to 
$2.85;  Idaho  Russets,  $3.75;  sweet  potatoes,  No. 
1,  Del.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  N.  .1.. 
bu.  hprs.  yellows,  $1.90  to  $2;  poorer,  $1.50; 
tomatoes,  repacked,  6-bskt.  crts.,  fancy,  $9  to 
$9.50;  choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  turnips,  N.  Y.,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

If  one  were  to  walk  through  the  Philadelphia 
Produce  Market,  last  week,  he  would  likely 
forget  the  cold,  even  though  he  saw  stevedors 
huddled  around  bonfires.  For  on  display  in 
many  of  the  stores  were  Summer  fruits.  There 
were'  only  small  quantities  compared  with  the 
Summertime,  but  the  variety  was  there.  There 
were  honeydew  melons  and  apricots  from  Chile, 
Avocado  pears  from  California,  and  strawberries 
from  Florida.  The  freezing  weather  held  up 
trading  to  some  extent  and  many  commodities 
were  moved  with  difficulty.  The  apple  market 
continued  steady  with  good  marks  moving 
readily  but  poorer  stock  going  unwanted.  The 
cranberry  season  is  about, '  over  and  under  a 
limited  demand  New  Jersey  offerings  brought 
$3.50  to  $4.25  a  %-bbl.  box.  Florida  strawber¬ 
ries  were  in  lighter  supply  and  the  market 
was  slightly  stronger.  Quarts  were  mostly  48 
to  50c,  while  pints  brought  22  to  25c.  The 
acreage  of  Florida  strawberries  is  estimated  to 
be  about  22  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
and  if  an  average  yield  is  secured  the  crop  is 
likely  to  total  over  18,000,000  quarts.  This 
would  be  the  largest  crop  produced  in  that 
State.  Weather  lately  has  not  been  so  favor¬ 
able  and  later  figures  may  radically  change 
this  estimate.  String  beans  met  a  moderate 
demand,  and  best  stock  sold  at  $3.50  to  $4  a 
bushel.  Root  crops  were  very  slow  and  most 
sales  were  made  at  lower  prices,  in  order  to 
move  the  rather  heavy  supplies.  Brussels 
sprouts  were  steady  at  $5  to  $7  a  drum,  and 
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$2.50  to  $3  a  bushel  hamper.  The  cabbage  mar¬ 
ket  was  fairly  active  with  new  stock  moving 
fairly  well.  Florida  half-barrel  hampers  sold 
at  $2.15  to  $2.50  for  the  pointed  type,  and 
Texas  half-barrel  hampers  of  the  round  va¬ 
rieties  brought  $2  to  $2.25.  Indiana  hothouse 
cucumbers  sold  slowly  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  dozen. 
The  lettuce  market  was  weak  as  supplies  were 
heavy  and  the  demand  insufficient  to  absorb 
the  stock  on  hand.  Mushrooms  met  a  fair  de¬ 
mand,  at  steady  figures.  Pennsylvania  whites  in 
3-lb.  baskets  brought  90c  to  $1.15,  while  browns 
and  creams  sold  at  75  to  90c.  Some  fancy 
New  Jersey  stock  brought  $1.10  to  $1.25  a  3-lb. 
basket.  Rhubarb  was  in  more  liberal  supply  as 
receipts  from  hothouses  increased.  Michigan. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  chief 
sources  of  this  product  at  the  present  time. 
Pennsylvania  offerings  brought  65  to  75c  per 
5-lb.  box,  while  Michigan  stock  sold  at  65  to 
85c,  with  a  few  fancy  at  90c.  The  sweet  po¬ 
tato  market  was  dull  as  receipts  were  too  heavy 
to  sell  readily.  Strictly  fancy  sweets  seem  to 
be  scarce  and  the  demand  for  such  is  good  at 
the  present  time.  New  Jersey  Yellows  sold  at 
$1  to  $1.15  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  reds  brought 
$1  to  $1.25.  Maryland  and  Delaware  offerings 
in  bushel  hampers  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.35,  while 
a  few  sold  at  $1.50.  The  white  potato  market 
was  also  dull  and  slightly  weaker.  Maine  Green 
Mountains  brought  $2.75  to  $2.90  a  100-lb.  sack, 
while  120-lb.  sacks  were  $3.25  to  $3.40.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  round  whites  were  mostly  $2.75  to  $3, 
a  100-lb.  sack,  while  New  York  State  offerings 
brought  $2.75  to  $2.95. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Although  receipts  for  the  week  were  only 
slightly  more  than  the  previous  week,  the  mar¬ 
ket  weakened  considerably.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  week  ending  January  25,  totaled  27,191, 
compared  with  26,487  the  week  before.  The 
weather  was  severe  in  parts  of  the  producing 
regions  but  it  did  not  seriously  affect  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Buyers  continue  to  lack  confidence  and 
hesitate  to  stock  up  at  present  figures.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  sold  at  39%c  compared  with  46c 
last  week.  Fresh  firsts  were  also  lower  and 
brought  37  to  37%c.  Fresh  seconds  were  very 
slow  at  36  to  37c.  Refrigerator  stocks  moved 
slowly  as  dealers  were  turning  to  the  relatively 
low-priced  fresh  offerings.  Best  storage  stocks 
sold  at  35  to  36c,  while  seconds  were  down  to 
33c.  Best  candled  stock  brought  44  to  46c. 

while  special  carton  eggs  were  mostly  46  to 
47c,  compared  with  52  to  53c  last  week.  Only 
about  1,000  cases  moved  from  storage  during 
the  week,  and  there  were  4,099  cases  on  hand 
in  the  Philadelphia  market  on  January  25. 

Live  poultry  continued  in  light  supply,  and 
the  market  for  small-size  fowls  was  fairly  ac¬ 
tive.  Fancy-colored  stock  brought  32  to  33c, 

while  ordinary  stock  was  mostly  29  to  31c.  Fancy 
Spring  chickens  were  scarce  toward  the  close 
and  moved  readily  when  fancy.  Fancy  Ply¬ 

mouth  Rocks  brought  29  to  30c,  while  ordinary 
offerings  were  25  to  28c.  Broilers  were  rather 
slow  with  most  sales  at  28  to  30c  for  soft- 
ineated  birds.  Ducks  were  in  light  supply  and 
the  market  higher. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  also  quite  ac¬ 
tive,  with  supplies  light.  Total  receipts  at 

Philadelphia  for  the  week  ending  January  25, 
equaled  632,654  lbs.,  compared  with  531,481  lbs. 
the  previous  week.  Fancy  fresh-killed  fowls 
were  steady  to  firm  at  34  to  35c  for  boxed- 
paeked  western  stock.  Chickens  of  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  were  in  light  receipt  and  only  such  stock 
moved  satisfactorily.  Turkeys  met  a  better  de¬ 
mand  than  any  time  since  the  holidays.  Ducks 
and  geese  were  slow  at  20  to  23c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Top  grade  hay  continued  to  move  readily  last 
week,  but  much  of  the  supply  offered  was  made 
up  of  undergrades  which  were  slow.  No.  2 
Timothy  moved  fairly  well  at  $19  to  $20  per 
ton,  while  Sample  was  slow  at  $14  to  $16. 
Trading  and  demand  in  straw  were  light  and 
the  market  held  about  steady.  Straight  rye 
brought  mostly  $15  a  ton,  with  very  little  top 
quality  offered  for  sale.  Wheat  straw  held 
steady  at  $13  to  $13.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Jan.  25,  1930.) 

Market. — (Slow,  beef  steers  and  yearlings 
weak  to  25c  lower  than  week  ago,  better  grades 
showing  maximum  decline,  top  $12.60,  average 
weight  1,300  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales  $11  to  $11.75. 
Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  unchanged,  bulk 
beef  bulls  $9.50  to  $10.50,  fat  heifers  $10.50  to 
$11.25,  butcher  cows  $7.75  to  $8.50,  cutter  $4.50 
to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  scarce,  steady, 
most  sales  $9.50  to  $10.25.  Calves  strong  to 
50c  higher,  top  vealers  $18.  Hogs,  strong  to  25c 
higher,  top  160  to  200-lb.  weights  $11.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  25,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  51  cars;  18  Virginia,  14  Chicago,  4  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  4  St.  Paul,  3  Maryland,  2  Texas,  2 
Michigan,  1  West  Virginia,  1  Canada,  1  Ten¬ 
nessee,  1  Omaha;  containing  1,198  head,  849 
head  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  2,047  head,  603 
calves,  1,843  hogs,  32  sheep.  Receipts  for  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year:  Cattle,  33  cars;  10 
Virginia,  9  Chicago,  6  Pennsylvania,  2  Kansas 
City,  1  St.  Paul.  1  West  Virginia,  1  Tennessee, 
1  Indiana.  1  Michigan,  1  Illinois;  containing 
839  head,  572  trucked  in;  total  cattle  1,411  head, 
383  calves,  1,507  hogs,  107  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good.  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12  to  $13; 
good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12  to  $13;  good,  950 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $12  to  $13;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
$11.25  to  $12;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to 
$11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $9.75;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.75  to  $8.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.- — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.50  to  $18;  me¬ 
dium,  $13  to  $15.50;  cull  and  common,  $8  to  $13. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11  to 
$11.50;  mediumweiglits,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $39  to  $40;  shorts,  $39  to  $40;  homi¬ 
ny,  $42  to  $43:  middlings.  $44  to  $45;  linseed. 
$62  to  $63;  gluten,  $47.50  to  $48.50;  ground 
oats,  $42  to  $43;  Soy  bean  meal,  $47  to  $48; 
hog  meal,  $49  to  $50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$48  to  $49;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $41  to  $42; 
18  per  cent,  $43  to  $44;  20  per  cent,  $40.50  to 
$47.50:  24  per  cent,  $49.50  to  $50.50;  25  per 
cent,  $51  to  $52:  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $46.50 
to  $47.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $42  to  $43;  Alfalfa, 
reground,  $45  to  $46. 


A  certain  Missouri  editor  refuses  to 
publish  obituary  notices  of  people  who. 
while  living,  failed  to  subscribe  to  his 
newspaper,  and  gives  this  pointed  reason  : 
“People  who  do  not  take  the  home  town 
paper  are  dead  anyway,  and  their  pass¬ 
ing  away  has  no  news  value.” — Michigan 
Christian  Advocate. 
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ALL- 

PURPOSE 

BOLENS 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


_ _  Ideal  for  suburban  farms,  truck 

gardens,  etc. — saves  time  and  labor — does 
^your  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  and  culti¬ 
vating — sprays  orchards  or  field  crops— mows 
r  your  lawn  or  field  —  pulley  for  belt  work—” ■ 
'Twenty-two  attachments 
instantly  interchangeable. 

^Patented  arched  axle 
gives  high  plant  clear¬ 
ance  —  offset  handles 
and  simple,  natural 
tool  control  enables  you 
to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating— turns  un¬ 
der  own  power— boy  or 
girl  can  handle.  Full 
Guarantee.  Known 
everywhere  —  thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Write  for 
new  catalog  today. 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO. 

1123  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis.  (11) 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Catalog  that 
tells  aboutthe  All-Purpose  Bolens  Garden 
tractor  and  what  it  will  do. 

Name 
Address 


^State 


R.F.D. 


SPRAYERS 

TRACTION 
PORTABLE 
TRACTOR  TRAILER 
SPRAY  MATERIALS 
FRUIT  DUSTERS 

VEGETABLE  DUSTERS 

Write  for  detailed  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  " Friend ”  line  stating  your 
particular  needs  or  get  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  dealer 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

120  East  Avenue  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


10\ 


(A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowed  Factory  Fries* 

Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Mak*  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO." 

.  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Buy 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


zA 


make  money 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with’‘Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quickfor  Agent’sOffer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
In  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— froa. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


the  FREIGHT 

HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN, N.Y1 


gERRYJ BASKETSo^CRATE 

Winter  Pis cdunl 


I 


Thb  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Newer  Vegetables 

There  are  now  so  many  varieties  of 
vegetables  advertised  by  the  seedsmen 
that  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  amateur 
gardener  or  farmer  to  pick  out  the  best 
sorts,  or  those  which  will  give  the  best 
satisfaction  to  the  average  grower.  While 
the  varieties  here  mentioned  may  not  pos¬ 
sibly  suit  everyone  yet  I  think  that  taken 
as  a  whole  they  stand  out  as  at  least 
some  of  the  best  that  are  obtainable  and 
are  well  adapted  for  general  all-around 
use. 

As  almost  everyone  grows  radishes  and 
lettuce  I  will  mention  these  first,  more 
particularly  as  they  are  often  grown  in 
the1  ordinary  cold-frame  for  earliness.  The 
Saxa  radish  is  a  good  early  scarlet  va¬ 
riety  and  of  a  better  shape  than  the  en¬ 
tirely  globular  varieties  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  prepare  for  the  table  owing  to 
its  olive  shape,  and  in  quality  and  earli¬ 
ness  it  is  among  the  best.  Among  the 
long-shaped  varieties  White  Icicle  still 
holds  its  own  and  is  an  extremely  good 
variety  for  the  home  gardener. 

The  new  Perfection  parsley  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  looks  and  flavor, 
and  is  almost  as  handsome  as  some  of 
the  ferns,  the  foliage  being  most  beauti¬ 
fully  crimped  and  curled. 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  lettuce 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  pick  out  the  best, 
as  some  people  are  partial  to  and  want 
only  the  hard  heads,  while  others  prefer 
the  looser  and  easier  grown  sorts.  For 
a  good  hard  lettuce  the  Improved  New 
York  will  probably  till  the  bill,  and  for  a 
loose  leaf  the  Improved  Black  Seeded 
Simpson  will  be  found  excellent  in  every 
way ;  it  is  seldom  subject  to  disease. 

Among  peppers  there  is  a  new  one  that 
seems  quite  an  improvement,  and  this  is 
the  large  and  sweet  Sunnybrook.  Its 
shape  is  a  decided  improvement  and  the 
quality  is  excellent  and  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  rough  or  ridged  sorts. 

Of  tomatoes  there  are  two  varieties 
that  are  prominent  and  these  are  Dwarf 
Perfection  and  Marglobe.  Perfection  is 
of  the  upright  or  potato-leaved  class  and 
is  a  strong  grower  of  good  earliness,  fine 
quality  of  nicely  shaped  globular  fruit, 
and  seems  immune  to  the  usual  diseases. 
Marglobe  is  a  fine  large  tomato  of  good 
color  and  shape,  and  also  very  solid  and 
meaty  and  a  good  and  early  bearer. 

There  are  several  new  eggplants,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  New  York  Purple  and  Black 
Beauty. 

Cauliflowers  as  a  rule  require  a  rich 
soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  and  where 
these  are  available  Early  Snowstorm  and 
Early  Erfurt  will  be  found  particularly 
good.  By  raising  strong  plants  in  a 
cold-frame  and  planting  out  early  they 
generally  give  good  satisfaction.  Treat 
same  as  cabbage  when  in  the  open  ground 
and  cultivate  often.  There  is  little  new 
in  the  cabbage  line  except  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  hardness  of  the  heads.  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  will  be  found  still  one 
of  the  best  of  the  cone-shaped  heads,  and 
Copenhagen  Market  for  a  round,  hard 
headed  variety  that  is  comparatively 
early.  h.  w.  hales. 


From  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  enjoy  the  letters  sent  by  readers, 
although  I  seldom  see  anything  from 
Wyoming  County.  I  guess  everyone  here 
has  been  too  busy  to  write  since  the  ice 

storm. 

We  had  a  terrible  blizzard  after 
Thanksgiving  that  tied  up  all  traffic 
except  the  trains  and  they  were  hours 
late.  Busses  were  stalled  everywhere  and 
it  took  some  time  to  shovel  out.  Bur 
the  weather  soon  changed  and  thawed 
that  all  off.  Then  came  the  ice,  breaking 
wires  and  trees  and  making  travel  danger¬ 
ous.  Some  villages  were  without  lights, 
telephone,  telegraph  or  water  for  several 
days.  The  poles  were  broken  down  like 
pipe  stems  and  the  wires  were  coated 
with  ice  until  they  were  the  size  of  broom 
sticks.  Fruit  trees  were  ruined.  The 
damage  was  very  large  and  repairs  on 
some  lines  cannot  he  made  for  months. 
The  ice  is  nearly  gone  but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  repairs  are  complete. 

They  tell  about  the  “good  old  times,” 
but  after  stumbling  around  with  a  wax 
candle  for  a  few  nights,  here  is  one  who 
says  “hurrah  for  modern  times !”  and 
electric  lights.  n.  e.  maheb 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  pedestrian  has  the  right  of  way 
only  after  the  ambulance  picks  him  up-L 
Arkansas  Gazette. 


Give  your  tractor 

that  rarin’-to-go 

feeling ! 


Give  your  tractor  a  filling  of 
Quaker  State  Tractor  Oil — and 
you  can  feel  the  difference  in 
the  way  she  pulls,  you  can  hear 
the  difference  in  the  way  she 
purrs — and  you  can  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  work 
she  does  in  a  day’s  run! 

And  this  difference  is  due  to 
the  way  Quaker  State  Tractor 
Oils  are  made  —  and  what 
they’re  made  from. 

In  the  first  place,  Quaker 
State  Tractor  Oils  are  special¬ 
ized  tractor  oils.  They  are  made 
by  Quaker  State  engineers — 
made  especially  for  the  job  of 
keeping  a  tractor  in  sweet  sing¬ 
ing  shape.  These  engineers 
study  tractors.  They  run  trac¬ 
tors.  They  know  tractors  ■ — 
and  what  a  tractor  oil  is  up 
against. 

On  top  of  this,  Quaker  State 
Tractor  Oils  are  made  from  the 
very  finest  crude  oil  that  money 
can  buy — 100%  pure  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Grade  Crude  Oil  —  the 
finest  known! 

Put  those  two  things  together 


and  you  get  a  mighty  good  trac¬ 
tor  oil.  Put  that  kind  of  oil  into 
your  crankcase  and  you  get  a 
mighty  sweet-running  tractor — 
more  pep,  more  power,  more 
pull!  From  the  very  first  furrow 
you’ll  realize  that  Quaker  State 
is  giving  your  tractor  the  sweet¬ 
est,  smoothest,  silkiest  lubrica¬ 
tion  you  ever  poured  into  it. 

Try  it!  Get  a  drum  of  Quaker 
State  today  —  your  dealer  will 
tell  you  just  which  grade  is 
made  to  order  for  your  make 
of  tractor — fill  your  tractor  up 
with  it,  then  hook  onto  some¬ 
thing  tough.  The  way  your  trac¬ 
tor  will  walk  away  with  it  will 
tell  you  that  you’ve  given  it  the 
right  lubrication. 

For  your  automobile 

Remember — from  every  gallon 
of  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil,  super - 
refining  removes  the  quart  of  non¬ 
lubricating  material  found  in  the 
gallon  of  ordinary  motor  oil. 
In  its  place  you  get  a  quart  of 
lubricant — an  extra  quart  in  every 
gallon  ! 


Quaker  State  Specialized 
Tractor  Oils 


Refined  from  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Go., 
Oil  City,  Pa. 
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Garden  Notes  for  February 

The  clays  are  now  much  longer  than 
they  were  a  month  ago,  and  everything 
in  the  greenhouse  is  responding  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  really  surprising  what  a 
great  effect  the  length  of  the  days  has 
on  plant  growth.  In  the  greenhouses  now 
all  is  hustle  and  bustle — we  are  in  fact 
anticipating  Spring — and  there  will  be 
but  little  spare  time  or  little  spare  bench 
space  until  the  middle  of  June  sees  the 
end  of  the  bedding  stock. 

To  be  a  good  gardener  one  must  be  a 
good  propagator,  and  as  the  chief  center 
for  this  business  of  propagating  is  the 
greenhouse  and  cold-frame  it  follows  that 
whoever  is  responsible  for  these  must  be 
a  capable  propagator.  To  be  such  it  is 
necessary  to  be  in  love  with  the  job ;  to 
take  an  interest  and  rejoice  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  into  existence  of  new  individuals, 
whether  he  be  a  commercial  grower  num¬ 
bering  his  stock  in  thousands  or  the  ama¬ 
teur  with  his  dozen  or  so  of  each  variety. 

Many  methods  of  increasing  various 
plants  are  used,  but  the  two  most  com- 


Diejfeiibachia,  and  Dracssna  Propagated 
from  Stems 


monly  followed  are  by  seed  or  by  means 
of  cuttings,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
propagating  seasons  of  the  year  a  few 
words  about  these  tasks  may  prove  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful. 

Seeds  are  sown  in  pots,  pans  or  flats, 
according  to  the  quantity  dealt  with. 
These  receptacles  should  be  absolutely 
clean,  and  at  least  one  inch  of  drainage 
material  in  the  form  of  broken  flower 
pots  or  coarse  cinders  should  be  placed  on 
the  bottom  over  the  drainage  holes.  Cover 
this  drainage  layer  with  leaves  or  moss, 
to  prevent  the  soil  washing  through,  and 
then  All  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top 
with  a  prepared  compost  screened  through 
a  half-inch  sieve.  On  top  of  this  put 
half  an  inch  of  the  same  compost  passed 
through  a  finer  sieve  (in  accordance  with 
the  size  of  the  seed  to  be  sown)  and 
press  it  moderately  firm  before  leveling 
the  surface  as  truly  as  possible.  Give  a 
thorough  soaking  with  water  applied 
through  a  fine  sprayer  and  allow  it  to 
drain  before  sowing  the  seed.  The  soil 


Peperomia  Propagated  from  Single 
Leaves 


used  for  seeds  should  consist  of  loam, 
sand  and  leaf  mold  or  humus  mixed  in 
such  proportions  that  the  whole  is  open 
and  of  light  texture.  No  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  must  be  used.  Obtain  the  best 
procurable  seed  and  sow  thinly.  Bego¬ 
nias,  Lobelias,  Gloxinias  and  other  very 
tine  seeds  will  not  require  covering — mere¬ 
ly  press  them  into  the  soil.  Other  seed 
should  be  covered  to  its  own  depth.  After 
sowing  place  a  sheet  of  glass  and  some 
paper  over  the  receptacles  and  examine 
daily,  removing  the  covering  so  soon  as 
the  tiny  seedlings  appear. 

Cuttings  are  of  various  types,  as  stems, 
leaf,  root,  etc.  The  former  are  the  more 
generally  used,  an  example  of  which  is 
i  he  geranium.  These  should  be  taken  so 
that  they  consist  of  three  or  four  “nodes,” 
and  the  base  should  be  cut  transversely 
across  just  below  a  node.  Sometimes  a 
“heel”  of  the  old  wood  can  be  obtained, 
and  this  is  advantageous. 

Peperomias,  Sansevierias,  Christmas 
Begonias  and  a  few  other  plants  root 
readily  from  single  leaves,  while  the 
popular  Dracaenas  and  Dieffenbachias  and  | 
similar  subjects  may  be  increased  by 
means  of  pieces  of  the  old  stem,  each 
about  one  inch  in  length.  In  any  case 
the  cuttings  when  prepared  must  be 
planted  firmly  in  clean 'sand  in  a  warm 
close  case  in  the  greenhouse.  Keep  them 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine  and  gently 
“dewed”  over  to  keep  them  from  wilting, 
and  in  a  short  time  roots  will  be  emitted 
and  the  baby  plants  can  be  then  potted 
in  a  compost  similar  to  that  advised  for 
seed  sowing.  Cuttings  of  geraniums, 
Fuchsias,  heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Peperomias,  Sansevierias,  and 


many  other  subjects  will  root  readily  at 
this  time. 

Seeds  to  be  sown  at  this  time  for  use 
in  the  flower  garden  later  on  include 
Verbenas,  Delphiniums,  snapdragons,  Vin¬ 
cas  and  Begonias.  Most  other  annuals 
are  better  left  until  next  month. 

Pot  on  into  larger  pots  cuttings  of 
flower  garden  subjects  which  were  root¬ 
ed  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  months. 

Continue  to  bring  bulbs  planted  in 
pots  and  flats  into  the  greenhouse  at  in¬ 
tervals  as  desired.  Most  subjects  require 
less  forcing  now  than  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
Narcissi  or  daffodils. 

Pay  careful  attention  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion,  admitting  plenty  of  air  in  mild 
weather.  Also  watch  the  firing,  for  too 
much  heat  is  even  worse  than  too  little. 
Violent  and  rapid  fluctuation  in  green¬ 
house  temperature  is  the  cause  of  many 
failures. 

Cold-frames  must  also  be  amply  venti¬ 
lated  on  all  favorable  occasions,  for  it  is 
really  surprising  how  quickly  tempera¬ 
ture  runs  up  under  glass  during  the  day¬ 
time.  Whenever  there  is  no  frost  on  the 
glass  in  the  frame  sashes  they  should  be 
partially  opened,  and  this  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  as  soon  as  the  frost  begins  to 
disappear. 

The  increasing  interest  shown  in  rock 
gardens  of  recent  years  has  been  really 
phenomenal,  and  almost  everyone  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  possess  a  garden  at  all 
seems  to  desire  a  feature  of  this  kind  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
Until  recently  we  have  really  had  no  au¬ 
thoritative  book  written  on  the  subject 
relative  to  conditions  in  Eastern  North 
America,  and  the  numerous  volumes  based 
on  European  practice  have  proved  mis¬ 
leading  in  many  ways  when  applied  to 
conditions  here.  Now  at  last  a  little 
volume  has  appeared  which  will  at  least 
partly  fill  the  want.  I  refer  to  the  “Rock 
Garden  Primer,”  by  Archie  Thornton. 
The  writer  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
finest  rock  gardens  in  the  East  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years  in  addition  to 
much  European  experience.  Ilis  book, 
therefore,  is  entirely  practical  and  lie 
writes  especially  for  the  “small”  rock 
gardener  who  is  his  own  landscape  archi¬ 
tect  and  gardener. 

Not  a  great  deal  can  be  done  yet  in  the 
open  garden.  It  is  difficult  to  enthuse 
over  the  prospect  of  keeping  the  paths 
and  driveways  clear  of  snow,  yet  this  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  garden 
routine  at  this  time.  During  favorable 
weather  continue  to  spray  where  neces¬ 
sary  for  scale.  Use  a  miscible  oil  or 
lime-sulphur  for  this  purpose. 

Pruning  of  flowering  shrubs  may  be 
proceeded  with  during  favorable  weather, 
but  if  you  are  a  novice  at  this  work  bet¬ 
ter  that  you  keep  the  pruning  shears  away 
altogether  than  that  you  attempt  to 
prune  without  first  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  involved  and  the  types 
of  shrubs  with  which  you  intend  to  deal. 
Except  for  hedges  and  shaped  specimens 


of  boxwood,  privet,  etc.,  such  as  may 
find  a  place  in  the  more  formal  part  of 
the  garden,  avoid  at  all  costs  shearing 
shrubs  with  a  wall-like  effect.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  only  the  thinning  out 
of  weak  and  overcrowded  growth  and 
dead  wood  will  be  necessary.  A  few 
shrubs  which  bloom  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall  at  the  termination  of  the  current 
year’s  growth  may  be  cut  very  hard  back 
in  early  Spring.  Included  here  is  the 
common  butterfly  bush  (Buddleia),  blue 
spiraea  (Caryopteris  incana),  bush  clover 
(Lespedeza  or  Desmodium)  and  Hy¬ 
drangea  paniculata  grandiflora.  This 
same  treatment  accorded  to  such  Spring 
and  early  Summer  flowering  subjects  as 
Forsythia,  lilacs  or  Deutzia,  which  bloom 
on  the  wood  produced  the  previous  season, 
would  mean  the  complete  loss  of  a  sea¬ 
son’s  bloom.  Remember  that  every 
branch  cut  from  shrubs  of  this  type 
means  the  reduction  of  the  flower  display 
later.  Prune  such  shrubs  immediately 
after  flowering. 

If  you  crave  a  foretaste  of  Spring,  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  cut  a  few  branches 
of  Spring  flowering  shrubs  and  place 
them  in  water  in  a  light  position  in  a 
warm  room.  If  possible  spray  the 
branches  two  or  three  times  a  day  in 
order  to  soften  the  buds  and  encourage 
growth,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
they  will  be  blooming.  Forsythia,  crab- 
apples,  flowering  quinces,  .flowering  al¬ 
monds  and  pussy  willows  are  among  the 
subjects  which  respond  well  to  this  treat- 


E  could  easily  and  honestly  fill  this  page  with  the  familiar  names  and  pictures 
of  the  celebrated  and  the  great.  j 

Most  people  of  prominence  use  Goodyear  Tires  as  a  matter  ol  course,  and  would  be 

glad  to  indorse  them.  _ __ 

But  as  an  attest  of  Goodyear  merit  we  submit  instead  another  sort  of  testimonial,  pack¬ 
ing  within  its  expression  the  indorsement  of  literally  millious  of  tire-users  like  yourself: 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  OI N  GOODYEAR  TIRES 
THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 


What  question  can  you  have  of  tire  quality,  or  performance,  or  service,  or  price,  that 
this  eloquent  fact  does  not  decisively  answer? 

What  is  it  you  seek  in  a  tire  that  is  not  also  sought,  and  found  in  Goodyear  Tires  in 
surplus  measure,  by  the  millions  of  Goodyear  users  throughout  the  world? 

What  requirement  can  you  raise  of  uniformity,  dependability,  safety,  value,  that  is  not 
assured  by  this  15-year-old  record  of  matchless  popularity? 

What  mere  promise,  or  claim  of  excellence,  can  be  successfully  held  out  to  you  as 
against  this  evidence  of  Goodyear  superiority? 

These  are  not  superfluous  questions;  there  are  still  many  people  who  do  not  use 
Goodyear  Tires,  and  we  are  frankly  puzzled  to  know  why. 

If  you  do  not  use  them  for  some  reason,  we  will  be  sincerely  appreciative  if  you  will 
write  and  tell  us  what  that  reason  is. 

Copyright  1930,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Inc. 
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Why  Buy  Fertilizer 
For  Quack  Grass? 

Why  pay  good  money  for  fertilizer  and  let  quack 
grass  and  thistles  thrive  on  it?  Why  let  them  steal 
$18  worth  of  plant  food  out  of  every  acre  they  infest? 

Put  a  stop  to  it  with  a  WEED  IIOG — the  deadly 
enemy  of  quack  and  all  other  foul  weeds. 

The  WEED  HOG  destroys  quack  grass  in  a  way 
that  agricultural  colleges  recommend,  and  thousands 
of  farmers  endorse  from  actual  experience. 

The  WEED  HOG  is  fitted  with  SPIRAL  TEETH 
that  dig  in  like  a  plow.  PLOW  DEPTH  and  rip  quack 
out  BY  THE  ROOTS,  then  shake  it  on  top  to  be 
dry  killed. 

Don’t  tolerate  quack  grass  and  thistles  any  longer 
— kill  them  now  with  a  WEED  HOG. 

Makes  Better  Seed  Beds 

There’s  no  implement  or  set  of  implements  that  pre¬ 
pares  better  seed  beds  in  less  time  than  the  WEED 
HOG. 

Use  it  in  the  Spring  on  plowed  ground.  It  fits 
deep,  well-mixed  seed  beds.  No  other  tool  required. 

tTse  it  in  corn  and  small  grain  stubble  land.  It 
rips  up  and  mixes  stubble  deep,  leaving  the  land 
ready  for  drill-  or  planter.  Use  it  in  stony  ground. 
It  digs  deep  around  and  under  rocks,  mixing  the 
ricli  soil  with  the  top  soil.  And  the  teeth  are 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE  against  BREAKING  and 
STRETCHING. 

Use  it  in  the  orchard  to  tear  up  the  sod,  keep  the 
soil  weed-free  and  well-mulched. 

Try  it  as  an  alfalfa  renovator — there’s  nothing  better. 

Works  Under  All  Conditions 

The  WEED  HOG  with  its  rugged,  flexible  frame 
and  deep  digging  teeth  works  in  any  kind  of  soil — 
e\en  in  soil  that  makes  plows  ai  d  disks  give  up.  It 
works  in  straw,  barnyard  manure  and  trash,  plow 
depth.  Clogging  is  almost  impossible. 

Get  the  Facts 

Clip  coupon  for  free  bulletin  which  tell  how  the 
WEED  IIOG  destroys  weeds  and  for  pamphlet  which 
shows  the  WEED  HOG  doing  it. 

Free  Test 

If  you’d  like  to  see  the  WEED  HOG  clean  out  a 
patch  of  quack  grass  on  your  own  farm  this  can  be 
arranged  without  any  obligation  or  expense  to  you. 
See  coupon. 


Babcock  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  N.  Y.  3 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  FREE  bulle¬ 
tin  on  Weed  Control, 
also  folder  showing 
WEED  HOG  iu  the 
fields. 


Name  . 

Address  . 

R.  F.  D.  Route  . 

I’d  like  a  FREE  Weed  Hog  demonstration  on  my  farm. 

My  Dealer’s  Name  . 

Address  . 

Tractor  size . Horses,  how  many?.... 

□  Check  here  for  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

The  “WEED  HOG"  is  distributed  by 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO..  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Plows 
Seeds 

Cultivates 
MowsHay 

«md Lawns  ipree  Catalog— Does  Belt  Workl 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  « 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
3260  Como  Aye. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  «  New  York,  N.  Y. 
2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

OliOWS  MFC.  CO.  Bax  113  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  once! 

More  good  men  to  help  Introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Rawleigh’s  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  and 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
maka  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
Yon  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  write 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  B-40  RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

EHF*  MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


ment.  Branches  may  be  brought  in  about 
every  10  days  to  provide  a  succession.  In 
a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  they  are 
readily  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Rhododendrons  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  strong  sunlight  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  they  should  be  afforded 
some  slight  protection  from  this  source. 

Take  advantage  of  open  weather  to 
wheel  manure  on  to  the  ground  while  it 
is  yet  frozen.  If  mice  are  at  all  trouble¬ 
some  tramp  the  snow  about  the  bases  of 
fruit  and  other  young  trees  to  prevent 
them  feeding  on  the  bark. 

Grapevines  should  be  pruned  by  the 
end  of  the  present  month. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  orders  for 
sash  required  for  cold-frames.  These 
accessories  must  be  accounted  as  among 
the  most  valuable  space  in  any  garden, 
and  of  extreme  value  in  Spring.  Even 
when  placed  over  an  improvised  box- 
frame  they  afford  protection  to  much 
which  would  otherwise  require  green¬ 
house  treatment,  and  if  regular  cold- 
frames  are  used  their  efficiency  is  in¬ 
creased  accordingly.  Get  them  early  and 
see  that  they  have  two  or  three  coats  of 
good  paint  on  them  before  being  put  into 
use. 

Writing  of  ordering  reminds  me  that 
it  is  by  no  means  too  early  to  place  or¬ 
ders  for  roses,  perennials,  shrubs,  trees, 
etc.,  required  for  Spring  planting.  Much 
is  gained  and  nothing  lost  by  early  or¬ 
dering.  Study  the  catalogs,  magazines 
and  the  notebook  which  I  hope  you  all 
faithfully  keep.  Certainly  the  person  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening  and  nature  has  at 
hand  an  unlimited  amount  of  material 
with  which  to  fill  a  diary  or  notebook, 
and  he  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
something  worth  writing  up.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  favor  keeping  a  scrap-book  and  past¬ 
ing  therein  all  interesting  magazine  clip¬ 
pings  and  this  also  is  an  excellent  plan 
and  one  which  brings  its  own  reward. 

I  must  not  omit  to  jog  memories  that 
evergreens  planted  in  window  and  porch 
boxes  will  require  attention  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  watering.  Ice  forming  around 
these  plants  does  no  damage. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks  gardening 
operations  will  commence  in  real  earnest 
so.  do  everything  possible  to  have  every¬ 
thing  ship-shape  and  in  readiness  for  the 
great  Spring  rush.  t.  h.  everett. 

New  York. 


Arctotis  or  Blue-eyed  Daisy 

Last  year  I  tried  the  Arctotis  for  the 
first  time  in  my  garden.  It  is  an  annual, 
grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
has  light  green  leaves.  I  was  surprised 
by  the  beauty  of  its  daisy-like  flowers,  be¬ 
ing  white  on  the  upper  surface  and  the 
reverse  of  petals  pale  lilac,  center  a  deep 
blue,  a  very  rare  combination  of  colors. 
I  sowed  the  seed  the  first  week  in  May. 
They  bloomed  continually  from  July  till 
November.  The  last  bouquet  was  on  my 
table  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  flowers 
last  a  long  time  in  water;  they  close  at 
night  and  open  again  the  next  morning. 
They  make  beautiful  bouquets  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  especially  lovely  with  yel¬ 
low  roses.  mrs.  J.  c. 

Maryland. 


Trees  Along’  Driveway 

What  kind  of  shade  trees  could  I  plant 
along  a  driveway?  The  soil  is  rather 
moist  all  the  time.  m.  r. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y~. 

Some  of  the  best  trees  for  planting 
along  a  driveway  are  sugar  maple,  Ameri¬ 
can  elm,  red  oak,  pin  oak  anil  European 
linden.  The  trees  may  be  planted  alter¬ 
nately  rather  than  directly  opposite  each 
other,  at  least  25  ft.  apart.  They  should 
be  set  back  five  to  10  ft.  from  the  edge 
of  the  drive.  If  evergreens  are  desired, 
white  and  Austrian  pines  or  Norway 
spruce  are  most  desirable. 


Another  Woodbox 

I  see  description  of  a  woodbox  on  page 
80,  and  would  like  to  tell  about  one  I 
saw. 

The  box  was  made  inside  the  wall.  One 
studding  was  taken  out  four  feet  from 
floor.  One-half  of  box  was  made  inside 
of  wall  and  other  outside.  There  was  a 
lid  inside  and  one  outside  to  lift  up  to 
throw  wood  in  from  a  wheelbarrow.  The 
lid  inside  was  to  take  wood  out  when 
needed.  That  saved  the  trouble  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  wood  through  the  room,  handy  to 
put  in  and  take  out. 

The  box  was  made  3%  to  4  ft.  long  so 
it  would  take  a  whole  barrowful  at  one 
time.  The  lid  inside  was  covered  neat¬ 
ly.  The  one  outside  must  be  closed  all 
the  time  when  not  in  use  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  and  inside  also.  The  dimensions 
can  be  made  to  suit  the  studding,  but  not 
too  small  or  will  not  hold  a  barrowful. 

New  Jersey.  e.  c.  p. 


Make  CletracYbur 

PARTNER 

PARTNER!  That  word  well  describes  Cletrac’s 
scope  of  service  on  the  farm.  Powerful,  depend¬ 
able,  Cletrac  is  ready  always  to  shoulder  the  heaviest 
jobs  on  your  farm  and  get  them  done  on  time. 

Straight  through  the  year — on  every  operation  from 
plowing  to  harvesting  —  a  Cletrac  Crawler  Tractor 
will  bring  to  your  work  a  new  speed  and  a  new  effi¬ 
ciency  unmatched  by  any  other  type  of  tractor.  Its 
full  delivery  of  rated  horse  power  at  the  draw  bar 
means  abundant  power  for  your  toughest  jobs.  Broad 
crawler  tracks  assure  positive  traction  over  soft  soil 
and  up  steep  grades.  Exceptional  economy  in  fuel 
and  oil  consumption  sets  an  entirely  new  standard 
for  low  operating  costs. 

Find  Out  About  Cletrac  for  Your  Farm 

You  can  profit  as  thousands  of  other  farmers  have 
profited  — from  a  partnership  with  Cletrac.  Get  the 
facts  about  these  better  tractors  today.  New  folders 
just  off  the  press  —  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Cletrac 

.Crawler  Tractors, 


Cletrac  Crawler  Tractors  are  built  in 
a  complete  line  of  models  from  12h.p. 
to  100  h.  p.  and  priced  as  low 
as  $1 095  F.  O.  B.  factory. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LIME  and  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS 

Mash  Feeders,  Radio  Tables,  2  Wheel  Wheelbarrows  for  Boys 
Send  for  circular.  J.  S.  CREENLEAF,  Anson,  Mains 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Leadclad  Fence  is  an  Investment — Not  an  Expense 

every  Farmer 
should  have / 


“Has  your  son’s  college  education 
proved  of  any  real  value?’’  “Yes.  indeed, 
it’s  entirely  cured  his  mother  of  bragging 
about  him.” — Pathfinder. 


TheNEW 
Leadclad  Catalog 

A  bigger,  more  complete  book 
than  ve  ever  published  before. 
We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 
Send  for  it. 


The  IMPROV¬ 
ED  Leadclad 
R  o  o  f  i  n  g 
means  great¬ 
er  savings 
than  ever. 
Read  all 
about  it  in 
the  big  new 
catalogue. 


this  Booh 

This  new  LEADCLAD  CATALOGUE 
tells  how  you  can  save  money  by  buy¬ 
ing  LESS  FENCE.  It  explains  why 
the  heavy  coating  of  PURE  LEAD  on 
LEADCLAD  will  help  increase  your 
bank  account  and  lessen  your  fence 
worries.  Write  for  it  NOW.  See  the 
proof  for  yourself. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1160  Plainfield  Ave.  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 


CHAPTER  X. 


JUSTICE  AT  CLOSE  RANGE. 


In  the  early  days,  when  our  country 
was  young  and  governments  were  being 
established,  much  thought  was  given  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  govern  them¬ 
selves.  To  this  end  townships  were  es¬ 
tablished,  with  their  various  officials,  and 
they  remain  to  this  day.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  those  who  would  have  the  town 
offices  abolished  and  their  work  done  by 
county  officials,  a  centralized  government, 
working  at  long  range.  Their  plea  is 
economy,  but  we  have  only  to  look  upon 
the  scores  of  clerks  and  deputies  em¬ 
ployed  by  other  centralized  boards  to 
know  that  that  economy  is  not  their  real 
motive. 

The  town  board  consists  of  a  super¬ 
visor,  a  town  clerk  and  four  justices  of 
the  peace  who  are  generally  taken  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  town.  It  is 
their  duty  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
town  and  they  do  this  in  a  capable  way, 
generally,  because  they  live  there  and 
understand  the  situation.  They  are  in¬ 
terested.  ,  .  .. 

The  officers  of  the  law,  who  m  these 
days,  are  almost  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  bring  an  offender  before  the  near¬ 
est  justice  at  his  office,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  his  home.  Perhaps  it  is  a  fish  and 
game  protector  who  has  found  some  one 
fishing  illegally,  or  a  State  trooper  who 
has  stopped  a  motorist  and  found  he 
has  no  license.  Perhaps  it  is  a  bad  debt 
a  man  is  trying  to  collect  and  wants  a 
judgment.  It  may  be  a  heartbroken  wo¬ 
man  who  is  having  trouble  with  her 
husband  and  is  asking  for  help.  Many 
and  varied  are  the  cases  which  come  be¬ 
fore  the  town  justice,  and  he  deals  with 
them  justly  and  kindly  or  severely  as  the 
need  may  be.  As  the  fees  of  the  justice 
are  fixed  by  law,  and  are  net  very  large 
it  is  necessary  that  he  have  other  means 
of  making  a'  living,  and  so  the  officers 
often  find  the  “judge”  pitching  hay  or 
sawing  wood  or  engaged  in  labor  of  the 


kind.  „ 

John  Smith  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  m 
the  town  where  he  lives,  and  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  day  was  drawing  hay  from  a 
back  field  in  the  face  of  a  very  black 
cloud  coming  up  from  the  west.  He  and 
Bill  were  hurrying  to  get  the  load  on  be¬ 
fore  the  rain  came.  ,  ,  , 

“Is  Mr.  Smith  at  home?”  asked  the 
game  constable  from  his  automobile, 
which  he  had  driven  close  to  the  door  to 
avoid  getting  out  to  inquire. 

“You  will  find  him  in  the  back  field,” 
said  Mrs.  Smith,  smiling  to  herself.  There 
were  two  constables  and  a  nice-looking 
young  fellow  in  a  white  sweater  in  the 


car. 

“You  had  better  go  and  tell  Mr.  Smith 
we  are  here,”  said  the  constable,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  charge. 

“Away  back  there?  That’s  a  long 
walk  for  a  fat  man,”  was  the  reply.  He 
got  out,  however,  and  started  slowly 
across  the  fields. 

The  other  constable  and  the  young  fel¬ 
low  came  in  the  house  and  the  constable 
busied  himself  making  out  a  long  paper. 
Jane  wondered  what  the  young  man  had 
done  and  engaged  him  in  conversation. 


It  seems  he  was  here  on  a  vist  from  an¬ 
other  State,  and  that  day  had  gone  with 
his  car  on  a  trip.  They  came  to  a 
stream  and  stopped  for  dinner.  He  said 
he  had  not  intended  to  go  fishing,  but 
there  was  a  fishing  rod  in  the  car  and  he 
thought  he  would  try  his  luck.  He  had 
caught  one  fish  when  the  officer  hap¬ 
pened  along  and  asked  for  his  license, 
which  of  course  he  did  not  have,  so  he 
must  go  before  a  justice  and  settle. 

In  the  meantime  the  load  of  hay  was 
about  built  and  the  rain  was  beginning 
to  fall  just  as  the  weary  constable  reached 
the  field.  He  made  known  his  errand 
and  clambered  on  the  load  with  Bill  and 
his  father  for  a  ride  to  the  barn. 

Amos  has  a  victim,”  he  puffed. 
“Found  him  fishing  without  a  license. 
Wants  you  to  come  up  and  collect  the 
fine.” 

The  papers  were  duly  signed  and  the 
young  man  paid  his  fine  with  a  rueful 
smile.  “The  most  expensive  fish  I  ever 
caught,”  he  said.  The  fine  went  to  the 
conservation  commission  with  a  long  re¬ 
port  from  the  officer.  The  justice  received 
a  fee,  of  course,  and  th;s  time  he  lost 
no  time  from  his  work,  for  he  was  com¬ 
ing  to  the  barn  anyway.  Another  day  it 
was  quite  different.  For  some  time  the 
game  constables  had  suspected  a  certain 
man  of  netting  fish  illegally,  and  now 
they  had  found  a  net  hanging  in  his  barn 
to  dry  with  wet  moss  on  it,  clear  proof 
to  them  that  he  had  been  breaking  the 
law.  The  man  denied  using  the  net,  said 
it  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  demanded 
a  jury  trial.  The  law,  which  stated  that 
lie  must  not  use,  nor  have  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  a  fish  net  within  half  a  mile  of  a 
lake  or  stream,  was  read  to  him,  and  he 
was  offered  a  chance  to  settle  for  a  small 
sum. 

John  Smith  advised  the  man,  whom  we 
will  call  Mr.  Poor,  to  settle.  He  saw  a 
clear  case  against  him,  and  who  wanted 
to  be  bothered  Avith  a  jury  trial  in  the 
middle  of  haying  anyway?  But  Mr.  Poor 
was  obstinate,  and  as  he  was  entitled  to 
a  trial  by  jury,  with  lawyers  and  wit¬ 
nesses,  etc.,  the  day  was  set. 

John  fussed  and  fumed  around  the 
house  after  they  had  gone.  “Here  I 
shall  have  to  summon  12  men  for  that 
jury.  They  will  have  to  leave  their  work 
and  come,  and  we  will  only  need  six  of 
them.  It  will  spoil  their  half  day  and 
they  get  nothing  for  it,”  he  said. 

“It  will  not  be  your  fault,  John,”  said 
his  wife. 

“I  wish  he  had  had  sense  enough  to  set¬ 
tle.  It  will  cost  him  a  lot  more,  for  I 
feel  sure  he  is  guilty  by  the  way  he 
acts,”  said  John. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Jane  has  a  large 
kitchen,  and  it  was.  filled  to  capacity  the 
day  of  the  trial.  The  judge  sat  behind 
the  dining-room  table,  the  lawyers  on 
either  side.  The  jury  had  a  row  of  chairs 
against  the  Avail,  and  the  witnesses  were 
examined  before  them.  The  12  good  men 
and  true  appeared,  and  a  jury  of  six  was 
chosen  by  draAving  the  names.  The  others, 
Avho  were  dismissed,  did  not  wish  to  go, 
but  remained  as  spectators.  Fred  and 
another  boy  were  interested  observers 
from  their  seat  by  the  kitchen  stove.  The 
yard  was  full  of  automobiles.  Jane  and 
the  girls  betook  themselves  to  the  parlor, 
glad  that  they  were  exempt  from  jury 
duty. 

The  net  was  brought  in  and  spread  on 


the  floor,  mute  evidence  against  Mr.  Poor. 
The  constable  told  his  story,  witnesses 
were  called  and  examined.  The  defense 
produced  Avitnesses  whose  stories  sound¬ 
ed  rather  “fishy”  to  the  listeners.  The 
judge  then  bade  the  jury  retire  and  de¬ 
cide  the  case  on  the  evidence.  These  men 
Avho  had  listened  so  patiently  were  all 
farmers,  but  they  kneAv  human  nature. 
They  Avere  all  of  one  mind,  and  it  took 
them  but  a  few  minutes  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

“I  shall  have  to  fine  you  $50,  Mr. 
Poor,”  said  the  justice,  “and  I  Avarn  you 
that  this  will  be  recorded  against  you. 
You  had  better  go  slow  after  this.” 

“Well,  I’ll  pay  it  if  I  have  to,”  said 
Mr.  Poor,  handing  out  the  money  which 
he  could  have  used  to  good  purpose  on 
his  farm. 

“Why,  John  Smith,  I  don’t  belie\re 
those  men  minded  coming  here  one  bit.  I 
think  they  rather  enjoyed  it.  There 
were  some  here  Avho  just  came  to  look 
on,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  laughing,  when  the 
automobiles  had  all  gone. 

“I  am  glad  they  did  not  mind.  A  jury 
trial  is  something  we  do  not  often  have 
in  these  parts.  Hoav  do  you  like  having 
your  kitchen  used  as  a  court  room?” 
said  John. 

“You  get  pay  for  it,  don’t  you  father?” 
asked  Bill. 

“Well,”  said  his  father,  “that  felloAv 
Avho  was  here  last  month  auditing  our 
books  says  we  can  rent  a  place  to  hold 
court,  but  we  cannot  take  pay  for  the 
use  of  our  own  house.  I  can  hire  a  car 
to  take  me  to  a  toAvn  board  meeting,  but 
cannot  charge  for  the  use  of  my  car. 
Sensible,  isn’t  it?” 

“Who  was  that  man,  father?  Do  you 
think  he  knew?”  said  Bill. 

“I  forget  his  name,  but  he  was  from 
the  Attorney  General’s  office  and  should 
knoAV  what  he  is  talking  about,”  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

“I  should  think  they  Avould  change 
that  law,”  said  Jane,  as  she  swept  up 
the  moss  and  dirt  which  had  fallen  from 
the  net.  “It  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

Not  all  the  cases  brought  before  a  jus¬ 
tice  are  as  one-sided  as  this.  Often  a 
justice  has  a  hard  time  to  decide  what 
should  be  done.  He  is  full  of  sympathy 
for  the  offender,  Avith  whom  he  is  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted,  and  is  sorry  Avhen 
obliged  to  impose  a  fine  which  he  knoAvs 
the  man  can  ill  afford.  At  such  times 
John  Smith  offers  kindly  advice  and 
warnings.  To  the  thief,  the  speeder  and 
the  wife  beater,  he  is  very  severe.  They 
do  not  Avish  to  be  brought  before  him 
again.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  is  not  getting- 
rich  from  his  justice  Avork,  but  Mrs. 
Smith  says  he  is ;  rich  in  experience. 

“One  doesn’t  have  to  have  a  great 
knowledge  of  law  to  administer  justice,” 
says  Jane.  “John  just  uses  common  sense 
mixed  with  humanity.  It  has  worked 
pretty  Avell  so  far.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Cater  to  the  Local  Market 

The  market  gardener  can  often  sell 
considerable  quantities  of  vegetables 
right  in  his  own  neighborhood  if  he  will 
grow  the  right  kinds  of  produce.  Even 
in  the  community  devoted  wholly  to 
farming  there  is  a  chance  to  sell  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  for  many  farmers  do 
not  bother  with  gardening.  They  are 


busy  Avith  grain  growing  or  dairying  or 
stock  raising,  and  have  no  time  to  plant 
and  care  for  a  garden. 

We  have  learned  that  almost  every 
home  will  buy  something.  We  have  sold 
quantities  of  early  cabbage  right  among 
our  neighbors,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  do  not  grow  early  cabbage. 
Late  cabbage  is  not  nearly  as  good  a 
crop,  for  everybody  has  it.  Again,  onions 
and  cauliflower  are  two  good  sellers.  The 
former  require  a  lot  of  weeding  labor, 
and  are  grown  in  but  few  gardens.  The 
latter  is  considered  difficult  to  grow 
successfully.  Both  will  sell.  We  have 
had  good  luck  selling  early  potatoes. 
Everybody  grows  an  acre  or  more  for 
the  general,  crop.  We  start  the  seed  early 
and  specialize  in  potatoes  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.  Early 
varieties  do  not  produce  as  large  crops, 
but  Ave  are  sure  of  a  market,  and  the 
ground  can  be  used  for  a  Fall  crop. 

In  small  fruits,  it  is  almost  always 
possible  to  dispose  of  all  the  strawberries 
Ave  can  grow  within  a  feAV  miles  of  the 
place.  Others  grow  straAvberries,  and 
a  good  many  have  small  home  patches ; 
still  there  is  always  a  demand  at  a 
fair  price,  many  being  canned  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  Raspberries  sell 
in  the  same  way,  but  blackberries  are 
not  quite  as  good  sellers. 

In  our  section,  every  farmer  grows  a 
variety  of  crops ;  nevertheless  there  is 
a  considerable  sale  for  all  of  the  crops 
mentioned  above,  and  several  others.  The 
grower  will  soon  learn  Avhat  sells  the 
best.  With  the  aid  of  an  automobile,  it 
is  a  small  matter  to  deliver  the  products 
over  a  radius  of  several  miles.  The  sales 
are  nearly  all  made  by  telephone.  There 
is  little  overhead  expense  in  the  line  of 
selling  and  delivering  costs.  Selling  to 
the  local  market  works  in  Avell  with  a 
roadside  stand.  While  you  cannot  get 
particularly  high  prices,  you  may  be  sure 
of  getting  a  fair  return.  We  never  sell 
anything  to  the  neighbors  unless  it  is  of 
the  best  quality.  One  attempt  to  cheat 
ends  the  chance  to  sell  at  all.  If  the 
quality  is  not  good,  admit  the  fact  and 
charge  a  lower  price.  It  pays  to  be  honest. 

We  have  often  driven  to  the  city 
with  a  load  of  produce  and  visited  every 
market,  and  then  had  to  bring  home 
some  of  the  load.  Again,  we  have  “ped¬ 
dled”  all  day  to  dispose  of  a  load  of 
vegetables.  That  was  in  the  past,  when 
we  supposed  the  only  market  for  farm 
produce  Avas  in  the  city.  Today  we  know 
better.  The  country  offers  a  better  market 
if  one  will  grow  the  right  products. 

Think  over  the  farms  of  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  You  doubtless  know  what 
practically  all  of  them  grow.  Make  it 
your  business  to  find  out,  anyway, 
then  grow  the  things  that  others  do  not. 
You  will  be  sure  to  sell  them  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
making  large  profits  from  market  gar¬ 
dening,  except  under  very  unusual  con¬ 
ditions.  By  catering  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  the  local  market,  yon  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  sell  and  that  counts  for 
something.  c.  H.  c. 

New  Hampshire 


And  the  Day  Before  That. — “Chicken 
croquettes,  eh?  I  say,  what  part  of  a 
chicken  is  the  croquette?”  “The  part 
that’s  left  over  from  the  day  before.” — 
Catholic  News. 


V.  s. 

GOV’T 


Another  Big  Cut  in  Prices  on 

WATER  CARTS 


NOW  ONLY 

F.O.B. 

Jeffersonville 
Indiana 

wonderful  value  from  the  Government’s  surplus 
ipplies.  These  carts  must  be  moved  from  Govern- 
ent  warehouse  within  60  days.  In  order  to  move 
em  quickly  we  have  reduced  price  to  only  $24.50, 


For  SPRAYING 
SPRINKLING 
Hauling  Water 
Sap  Gathering 
Gasoline  —  Oil 
Liquid  Manure 
and 

Dozens 
of 

Other 
Uses 


an 

OPPORTUNITY 
OF  A 
LIFETIME 

Every  farmer,  fruit  grower  and  road  builder  should 
take  advantage  of  this  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for 
spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprin¬ 
kling  roadways — for  hauling  Avater — for  sap  gathering 
or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one-piece  galva¬ 
nized  iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints. 

150-gallon  capacity,  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  pump. 

Strainer  device.  25  feet  of  2-inch  four-ply  hose.  (We 
do  not  guarantee  condition  of  hose.)  Standard. ap¬ 
proved  brake  rod  wheels,  54  inches  in  diameter ;  8-inch 
steel  tires ;  10-inch  steel  hubs.  Steel  axle,  2x2-inch. 

Foot  brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat.  Carts  are  delivered  in  original  crates  just 
as  delivered  to  U.  S.  Government  by  Studebaker  and  other  high-grade  manu¬ 
facturers.  Easily  converted  into  air-pressure  sprayer  Avorth  §300  at  slight  extra 
cost.  Complete  instructions  with  each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  You  take 
absolutely  no  risk.  Send  check  or  money  order  NOW. 


Brass 
Faucets 
and 

ONE 

Large 
Faucet] 

Evetv  Farmer— Fruit  Grower  and  Road  Builder 
Should  Take  Advantage  of  this  Bargain  Offer, 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  AND  EXPORT  COMPANY 


B,  192  N. 
CHICAGO, 


CLARK  STREET 
ILLINOIS 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Merely  making  an  assertion  is  no  proof 
that  your  statement  is  true  unless  you 
back  it  up  with  facts  and  figures.  I 
haven’t  figures  at  hand  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  McIntosh  apple  has  been  over- 
planted.  However,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  talk  did  not  make  any  prospective 
orchardist  hesitate  over  going  ahead  with 
his  plans.  There  are  other  things  besides 
money  to  consider.  A  tree  is  the  noblest 
thing  in  nature  and,  if  it  brings  an 
income  along  with  its  other  work  of 
satisfying  an  urge  for  beauty,  so  much 
the  better.  To  me  a  tree  is  a  thing 
which  is  very  much  alive,  needs  plenty 
of  food,  especially  when  young  and  grow¬ 
ing,  needs  loving  care  and  right  training. 
In  fact,  a  young  fruit  tree  is  much  like 
a  child,  and  needs  pretty  much  the  same 
care. 

So  many  people  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  tree  is  fixed  for  life  in  one  spot  and 
therefore  has  a  very  limited  range  over 
which  to  procure  food.  Standing  for  10. 
20,  50,  yes  even  100  years  in  one  small 
plot  of  ground,  dependent  during  all  that 
time  upon  the  amount  of  fertility  which 
is  in  that  one  small  block  of  soil4  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  tree  gets  desperately 
hungry  and  fails  to  produce  full  crops V 
Consider,  then,  before  you  again  wonder 
why  your  apple  tree  does  not  produce  a 
crop,  have  you  given  that  tree  anything 
to  eat?  Would  you  expect  a  man  to  do 
a  full  day’s  work  on  an  empty  stomach? 
But  how  much  less  if  he  had  fasted  for 
a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  even  a  score  of 
years.  Would  you  expect  that  boy  of 
yours  to  grow  like  a  weed  on  a  diet  of 
nothing  but  water  and  sometimes  not 
enough  of  that?  I  believe  that  a  tree  re¬ 
sponds  to  coddling,  resents  neglect, 
weakens  through  starvation,  grows  robust 
and  strong  on  a  full  dinner  pail,  and  is 
able  to  do  a  real  day’s  work  only  when 
fed  a  real  day’s  food  of  balanced  ration. 

The  man  who  thinks  apple  trees  are 
alike  either  needs  education  or  else  should 
not  attempt  to  set  an  orchard.  There 
is  a  difference  even  in  trees  of  the  same 
variety,  while  varietal  differences  are  so 
obvious  that  it  is  possible  nearly  to  name 
varieties  by  just  looking  at  the  trees. 
There  is  a  spiritual  value  to  an  orchard 
regardless  of  its  size.  In  fact  a  small 
orchard  has  more  real  value  from  that 
viewpoint  than  one  too  large.  That  home 
orchard  you  young  folks  are  planning  is 
the  one  I  am  writing  about.  Those  tiny 
trees  you  set  are  real  children  with  all 
a  child's  possibilities  of  interest  and  real 
love.  They  fairly  giggle  with  glee  when 
cared  for,  and  they  pout  when  neglected. 
They  grow  with  amazing  speed  when  well 
fed  and  cared  for  and  they  are  stunted 
and  dwarfed  by  neglect.  They  are  wild 
and  woolly  when  not  trained  in  the  right 
ways,  and  models  of  behavior  when  given 
firm  and  correct  training. 

Setting  an  orchard  when  you  are  young 
is  a  real  endowment  policy  which  will 
surely  pay  in  full  when  matured.  But  it 
is  a  mighty  selfish  man  who  thinks  only 
of  himself,  so  older  men  may  well  set 
trees  and  care  for  them,  as  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  benefit  some  one.  People  laughed 
at  dad  when  he  set  an  apple  orchard 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  ministry 
but  he  lived  to  eat  many  an  apple  from 
those  trees  and  left  a  rich  heritage  for 
others.  Now  you  understand  why  I  go 
serenely  on  with  my  500  trees,  pruning, 
shaping,  twisting  twigs  together  to  form 
living  braces  between  limbs  with  bad 
crotches,  working  the  ground,  keeping 
down  the  weeds,  feeding  the  trees  as 
much  as  my  limited  income  will  allow, 
doing  the  dirty  and  nasty  job  of  spraying, 
year  after  year  with  not  a  cent  of  income 
to  date  but  infinite  belief  in  the  future 
and  infinite  delight  in  knowing  each  and 
every  tree,  studying  its  individual  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  even  talking  to  them  at  times 
when  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  to  listen 
and  possibly  snicker. 

We  even  have  a  plan  of  harvesting  all 
worked  out.  Kenneth  and  Calvin  are  to 
help  me  pick,  the  Missus  and  Mineva  are 
to  help  with  the  packing  and  Pop  is  to 
do  the  trucking,  and  all  this  with  snow 
two  feet  deep,  cold  enough  to  freeze  a 
cast-iron  dog,  now  so  far  so  few  apples 
that  Ave  can  count  them  each  year,  but  a 
20-year  endowment  policy  which  has  eight 
years  more  to  run  and  will  surely  pay 
out  in  real  cash.  I  visualize  a  fine 
packing-house  with  cider  press  for  all 
but  A  grade  fruit,  equipped  with  a  jelly¬ 
making  plant  for  converting  the  cider  into 
jelly  or  pasteurizing  it  and  bottling,  and 
all  this  with  not  enough  real  money  to 
buy  the  nails,  let  alone  the  lumber.  Hope 
and  faith  for  the  future  but  a  real  source 
of  pleasure  for  the  present.  L.  B.  r. 

Michigan. 


Peat  Moss  in  the  Garden 

Is  it  safe  and  ad\risable  to  use  peat 
moss  in  the  garden  and  flower  garden 
in  place  of  manure?  N.  A. 

New  York. 

Peat  moss  is  a  good  stable  absorbent 
and.  when  used  in  that  way,  makes  a 
good  substance  for  the  garden.  Of  itself, 
however,  it  has  but  little  fertilizer  value, 
other  than  helping  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil. 


_  “Dad,  what’s  a  parasite?”  “A  par- 
site,  my  son,  is  one  Avho  goes  through  a 
revolving  door  on  another  person’s  push.” 
— Oklahoman. 


like  chickens,  or  like  livestock — 
should  he  fed  according  to  age 


Hpyster  for  potatoes 

This  year  on  twenty-five  acres  I 
had  a  certified  yield  of  400  to 
500  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

H.  C.  Andrews ,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


ntgyster  fop  wheat 


This  year  my  Royster  fertilized 
wheat  will  average  at  least  40 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

W.  S.  Sheehan 
Kennett  Square ,  Pa. 


HZpyster  fop  corn 

With  220  pounds  of  Royster’s, 
the  yield  was  71  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  of 
good,  bright  corn. 

C.  L.  Mergenthaler, 

Fostoria,  O. 


Imagine  feeding  cracked  corn  to  day-old  chicks,  silage 
to  a  baby  calf!  Crops,  too,  need  different  food  as  they 
grow.  And  Royster  Fertilizers  are  balanced  to  release 
that  food  exactly  as  the  plant  needs  it. 

Finely  ground — yes!  Full  weight — yes!  Scientifically 
compounded,  mixed  and  aged — yes!  But  the  real 
reason  for  extra  quality  in  Royster  is  45  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  “field  testing” — 45  years  of  crop  profits 
for  farmers.  We  have  thousands  of  farmers  who  tell 
us  they  have  tried  cheaper  brands — only  to  lose  the 
profits  they  made  with  Royster.  They  no  longer  risk  a 
year’s  work  on  50  cents  an  acre  saving  that  cost  them 
$50  an  acre  profit.  “Profit-wise”  is  real  wisdom.  ' 


rRpyster 

FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 


there  is  a  rRgyster  dealer  near  you  -he  is  a  good  man  to  know 


C.  It.  ROBINSON  &  BR0. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60-Redwo*d,  $1.40 
Weil  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  •  ,  $2.80  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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WARNING/  1 

Alfalfa 

-All  Clovers 

I  Soy  Beans-Cow Peas-Peas  and  Beans  j 

BEFORE  using  dry  dust  inoculation  without  water,  or  pioneering 
extravagant  new  claims,  consult  your  State  College  or  U  S.  Dept. 

of  Agr.  U.  S.  Bui.  No.  1496,  page  21.  states:  44 . the  bacteria 

contained  in  these  cultures  are  minute,  living  plants.  Many  will  die 

if  kept  for  a  long  time . on  the  shelves  of  dealers . and 

moisture  is  lost  by  evaporation."  Also,  on  page  25,  it  states:  "Seed 
inoculated  with  pure  cultures  and  dried  and  kept  for  a  long  time  will 
tend  to  lose  its  inoculation.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
the  inoculation  shortly  before  time  of  planting." 

NITRAGIN  PROTECTS  YOU 

because  it  is  packed  moist  and  stays  moist;  is  fresh  each  year  and 
60  guaranteed  by  the  yearly,  December  1st  Expiration  Date  on  label. 


INSIST  ON  NITRAGIN 

for  freshness  and  high  germ  count.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  seed  catalog. 
If  not  earned,  order  from  us’  direct,  stating  kind  of  seed  to  be  inoculated. 

Write  for  booklet  on  Inoculation  of  Legumes 


Pap, 


Protect  Your  Investment 
In  Seed  and  Labor 


’sc  on  the  Original 


NITRAGIN 


Has  Served  The  Farmer  Over  34  Years 
THE  NITRAGIN  CO./  626  National  Ave..  Milwaukee/WTs, 


HOT  BED 
SASH 

Clear  White  Pine 


Size :  3  x  6— Glazed— )  %  -  $2.95  —  1%  -  $3.65 
Three  or  five  rows  of  glass— open  if  you  wish. 


Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass 


Fifty  7c  Quality  Cigars  manufactur  er  $2.00 

plus  12c  postage  with  order.  Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full 
refund  guaranteed.  E.  M.  WEAND,  Collegovlllo,  Pa. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 

1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


cabbage,  fepper.  Egg  Plant,  «t< 
properly  set,  watered  and  covered  in 
operation  by  this  easily  operated  $( 
plant  setter.  No  waiting  for  wet  weat 
Every  plant  set  this  way  will  grow,  i 
yield  will  be  greater  and  planting  cost 
be  much  less  compared  to  old-fashioned  v 
Save  money.  Get  a  better  crop.  Obt 
Masters  Rapid  Plant  Setters  from  your  de 
now  or  write  for  free  literature.  ,  \ 

MASTERS  PLANTER  C 

4916  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  15*  CHICfl 


RDER 


Anuual  Depreciation  Less  Than  5% 

— on  sturdy  HARDER  stave  silos. 
Many  in  use  for  32  years  are  still 
plumb  and  good  for  many  more 
years. 

Lowest  Pricei  of  the  Year  Right  Now! 

Write  for  Harder  Silo  Catalog. 
Low  direct  prices  and  discount. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  INC. 

Box  R1  Ccbleskill.  N.  V. 

“Pioneer  Makers  of  Profitable  Silos” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  31.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Census  Bureau  now  estimates  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  be  121,951,856.  This 
is  not  a  count  but  an  estimate  based  on  births, 
deaths,  immigrants  to  the  country  and  emigrants 
from  the  country.  The  following  table  is  given  to 
show7  the  relative  effects  of  these  four  factors : 

One  birth  every  13  seconds. 

One  death  every  23  seconds. 

One  immigrant  every  90  seconds. 

One  emigrant  every  300  seconds. 

Because  of  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  the 
population  increases  120  every  hour,  and  because  of 
the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  the  in¬ 
crease  is  28  per  hour.  The  census  of  1930  will  give 
the  population  by  actual  count.  Under  our  new 
policy  of  restricting  immigration  the  increase  of 
population  for  the  future  must  come  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  from  the  increase  of  births  over  human 
mortality. 

* 

DRAINAGE  of  apple  orchard  land  is  a  matter 
now7  being  considered  much  more  than  former¬ 
ly.  The  lay  of  the  land  and  outward  appearance 
do  not  always  show  existing  drainage  needs.  A 
short  time  ago  several  men  were  looking  at  a  large 
orchard  and  came  to  a  bunch  of  25  trees  that  did 
not  act  just  right.  One  man  remarked  that  some 
tile  wras  needed  in  that  spot.  Why?  Well,  he  could 
not  tell  exactly  why,  but  knew  from  experience 
that  trees  looking  in  the  way  those  did  to  him, 
were  struggling  with  too  much  water  underneath. 
The  land  w7as  slightly  sloping,  and  did  not  suggest  a 
wet  pocket.  A  little  work  with  a  spade  quickly 
showed  just  the  condition,  too  much  water,  so  that 
the  roots  were  forced  toward  the  surface.  The  trees 
were  doing  the  best  they  could  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Drainage  is  a  thing  worth  thinking  about 
in  any  orchard  not  doing  as  it  ought,  unless  surplus 
water  is  a  physical  impossibility  there. 

* 

AST  year  marked  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  silos  in  the  East,  and  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Dairymen  and  beef  producers  who  feed 
silage,  value  it  highly  for  the  results  that  it  gives 
them.  It  may  interest  them  and  many  others  to 
know  that  a  test  in  Ohio  indicates  anew  the  economy 
and  usefulness  of  this  product  as  a  cattle  feed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  test,  in  which  beef-bred  steers  were 
used,  the  corn  crop,  when  ensiled  and  fed  as  silage, 
is  worth  about  $18  an  acre  more,  in  terms  of  beef 
produced,  than  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
corn  fed  as  grain  and  stover.  This  outcome  is  in 
general  accord  with  the  established  fact  that  20  to 
25  per  cent  of  dry  corn  fodder  is  wasted  by  cattle 
to  which  it  is  fed.  When  the  corn  plant  is  ensiled, 
it  is  almost  entirely  consumed  as  a  feed,  and  most 
of  it  is  returned  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  land.  At  a 
relatively  low  cost,  silage  is  a  palatable,  nutritious, 
health-promoting  feed  for  cattle  in  any  season  of 
the  year.  For  Summer  feeding,  it  is  handier  to  use 
and  less  expensive  than  green  feed  cut  and  hauled 
every  day,  and  dairy  cows  yield  as.  well  on  the 
silage  as  on  the  green  stuff.  A  point  that  emphasizes 
the  timeliness  and  importance  of  the  Ohio  test,  which 
will  be  repeated,  is  that  in  controlling  the  corn-borer 
the  ensiling  of  the  corn  crop  is  a  basically  sound 
practice. 

* 

NEW  JERSEY’S  recent  farm  products  show  at 
Trenton  and  Pennsylvania’s  at  Harrisburg 
were  well  attended  by  farm  people,  and  liberally  pa¬ 
tronized  by  manufacturers  as  exhibitors.  A  long  list 
of  farm  products  at  each  show  indicated  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  that  growers  are  giving,  first,  to  qual¬ 
ity,  and  second,  to  grading  and  displaying  their 


products  with  a  view  to  attracting  buyers.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  interest  of  farmers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  art  of  merchandising  has  been  reflected  in  their 
exhibits  at  most  leading  fairs  and  shows.  Gradual¬ 
ly  this  interest  is  extending  itself  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  profitable  ways  in  which  to  use  or 
market  their  annually  large  crop  of  low-grade  prod¬ 
ucts.  Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  adapted  to 
all  farming  systems  and  practices  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  were  seen  at  Trenton  and  Harris¬ 
burg.  At  Harrisburg  the  entries  of  livestock,  by 
4-H  club  boys  and  girls  in  particular,  were  outstand¬ 
ing  features,  as  they  were  last  year  at  that  place. 
Each  of  these  January  shows,  along  with  organiza¬ 
tion  meetings  and  educational  programs,  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  what  in  many  other  States  is  known  as 
“farmers’  week.”  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  in  Albany,  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  setting  up  a  farm  products  show  there 
or  in  New  York  City  was  discussed,  after  a  clear  and 
judicial  report  on  the  Trenton  and  Harrisburg  fix¬ 
tures  had  been  presented.  The  consensus  of  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  was  overwhelmingly  against  that 
action. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  news  dispatches  Amanda  Van- 
derwater  looked  after  the  home  of  a  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  lawyer  by  the  name  of  James  Warren 
Whiffen,  for  30  years.  Mr.  Whiffen  was  also  a 
farmer,  and  Mrs.  Yander water  milked  the  cows, 
churned,  fed  the  chickens,  and  did  many  other  things 
about  the  home  and  the  farm.  When  Mr.  Whiffen 
was  ill  she  nursed  him.  When  he  died  he  left  an 
estate  of  $350,000  from  which  Mrs.  Yanderwater 
was  to  receive  $80  a  month.  She  made  a  claim  for 
$80,000,  and  the  jury  allowed  it  in  full.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  money  value  of  30  years  of 
faithful  service.  Perhaps  Lawyer  Whiffen  benefited 
so  long  from  the  woman’s  sacrifices  without  paying 
for  them  as  he  went  along  that  at  the  end  he  ap¬ 
praised  them  less  than  he  would,  if  the  question  of 
compensation  had  come  up  from  year  to  year.  Any¬ 
way,  it  would  seem  that  she  was  more  entitled  to 
a  share  of  the  estate  than  relatives  who  perhaps 
made  no  contribution  to  his  comforts  or  fortune, 
and  we  just  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  jury  that  allowed  her  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  fortune  which  she  worked  so  long  to 
help  accumulate. 

* 

MR.  JONES,  on  first  page,  gives  us  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  scenery  and  life  in  Bolivia. 
It  is  one  of  the  things,  however,  that  we  prefer  to 
read  about,  without  going  there  to  live.  We  never 
saw  a  more  attractive  picture  of  a  llama  than  the 
one  standing  there  alert.  The  plan  of  tying  two 
together,  by  the  neck,  instead  of  hitching  to  a  post, 
is  ingenuious.  In  all  countries  man  succeeds  in 
domesticating  some  of  the  native  animals  to  be 
burden  bearers. 

* 

DEVELOPMENT  from  lower  to  higher  types  has 
been  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
domestic  fowls.  It  is  agreed  that  all  of  our  widely 
varying  breeds  of  hens  originated  as  jungle  fowls 
in  India.  These  were  small  fowls,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  wild  birds  rather  than  that  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  descendants  in  the  barnyard.  Under  domesti¬ 
cation  and  by  means  of  selection  in  breeding  these 
wild  birds  have  been  transformed  into  types  that 
make  it  difficult  to  recognize  any  relationship.  From 
small  birds,  resembling  some  of  our  bantams,  there 
have  come  varieties  weighing  upward  of  12  lbs.; 
from  a  clutch  or  two  of  eggs  in  the  natural  hatching- 
season,  just  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the  species,  there 
has  been  developed  a  capacity  for  laying  that  has 
exceeded  300  eggs  per  year.  The  laws  which  govern 
variation  in  animal  form  and  function  have  been 
nowhere  better  illustrated  or  more  usefully  taken 
advantage  of  than  in  the  “making”  of  breeds  of 
fowls,  each  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose.  The 
rapidity  with  which  fowls  reproduce  themselves  has 
given  breeders  opportunity  to  bring  about  changes 
of  importance  within  a  very  short  time.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  selection  in  changing  characteristics  of 
animals  and  the  opportunities  which  marked  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  ordinary  afford  for  producing  some¬ 
thing  new  have  enabled  breeders  to  develop  varie¬ 
ties  among  fowls  that  suit  different  and  distinct  pur¬ 
poses.  If  brown  eggs  are  wanted,  there  are  breeds 
that  produce  only  brown  eggs.  If  a  large  carcass 
for  the  table  is  desired,  one  has  only  to  choose 
among  the  breeds  that  develop  great  bodies.  If  one 
is  a  fancier  and  cares  more  for  form  and  color  than 
for  edible  products,  the  great  variety  which  may  be 
1  u'ought  about  and  fixed  in  these  gives  him  ample 
scope  for  all  the  skill  which  he  may  possess,  Intel¬ 


ligent  breeding  toward  a  desired  end  demonstrates 
man’s  control  over  nature  when  he  has  learned  the 
laws  of  nature  and  affords  one  of  the  greatest  satis¬ 
factions  that  can  come  to  the  husbandman. 

* 

ANADA  is  said  to  make  more  extensive  use  of 
the  telephone,  in  proportion  to  population,  than 
any  other  country.  In  one  year  there  were  2,292,- 
000,000  calls,  37,177,000  being  long  distance.  The 
mileage  of  wire  is  3,982,867.  Most  farm  homes  are 
connected  for  both  local  and  long  distance  calls. 

* 

He  was  an  accommodating  sort  of  chap. 

HIS  was  the  remark  of  a  neighbor  after  the 
funeral  of  a  farmer.  We  knew  this  man  who 
had  passed  on.  He  was  classed  as  a  good  farmer, 
industrious  and  attending  to  his  own  affairs,  reso¬ 
lute  in  manner  and  with  definite  opinions — a  bit 
hard  to  get  along  with  at  times.  Yet  he  had  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  being  available  just  when  some¬ 
thing  he  could  do  was  wanted — an  errand  for  some¬ 
one  on  the  way  as  he  went  to  the  village,  an  extra 
hand  in  butchering,  or  thrashing,  seed  corn  or  rye 
for  someone  who  ran  short,  and  always  done  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  the  suggestion  of  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  helpful  attitude.  At  the  funeral  the 
minister  pronounced  a  considerable  eulogy  on  him 
as  industrious,  public-spirited,  home-loving,  etc., 
but  we  rather  thought  the  neighbor’s  reference  to 
him  as  an  “accommodating  sort  of  chap,”  fitted 
the  case  better. 

* 

UESTIONS  are  often  asked  us  about  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  estates.  In  practically  all  cases, 
these  matters  are  under  control  of  the  probate  or 
surrogate’s  court  of  the  county  where  the  decedent 
lived,  and  attempts  to  divide  property  or  take  over 
real  estate  without  sanction  of  the  court  are  not 
lawful.  The  office  of  probate  court  is  established 
for  the  settlement  of  all  these  matters  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  those  who  are  entitled  to  information 
about  estates  should  consult  that  court  at  once. 

* 

LL  interested  in  the  rural  schools  of  New  York 
State  should  read  carefully  the  analysis,  on 
page  168,  of  bills  on  this  subject  now  in  the  New 
York  Legislature.  The  Esmond-Thayer  bills  pro¬ 
vide  reasonable  self  determination  of  their  own  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  matter  of  consolidation  by  the  rural 
districts.  These  bills  should  be  passed.  The  Rice 
bill  puts  consolidation  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
superintendent,  and  provides  only  for  a  protest 
hedged  about  with  so  many  conditions  as  to  make  it 
expensive  to  the  protesting  district,  and  probably 
futile,  as  any  decision  can  eventually  be  taken  to 
the  Commissioner *of  Education  at  Albany.  This  is 
the  right  time  to  write  your  representatives  at  Al¬ 
bany  urging  the  passage  of  the  Esmond-Thayer 
bills,  which  give  the  rural  districts  some  say  about 
their  own  affairs,  and  defeat  of  the  Rice  school  bill, 
which  denies  such  right  to  the  rural  districts. 


Brevities 

Southern  Texas  has  around  10,000  acres  in  fig 
orchards. 

A  boiled  “New  England  dinner”  goes  pretty  well 
these  Winter  days. 

Germany  compels  millers  to  use  50  per  cent  of  na¬ 
tive  wheat  in  all  flour. 

We  imported  15,950,000  lbs.  of  rayon  last  year.  Do¬ 
mestic  production  was  123,200,000  lbs. 

Horse  nettle  is  a  villainous  weed — and  don’t  forget 
that  it  may  carry  mosaic  disease  to  tomato  plants. 

Nova  Scotia’s  apple  crop  was  about  2,000,000  bar¬ 
rels.  These  are  being  rapidly  shipped  to  England. 

Three  provinces  of  Canada,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  Manitoba,  made  81,977,109  lbs.  of  butter  last  year. 

The  largest  atmospheric  nitrogen  plant  in  Germany 
has  been  developed  to  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  per  day, 
employing  20,000.. 

This  country  produced  8,385,000  bushels  of  certified 
seed  potatoes  last  year,  which  is  about  2,000,000  bushels 
under  the  preceding  year. 

Average  daily  crude  oil  production  in  this  country 
for  week  ending  January  18  was  2,661,650  barrels. 
California  and  Oklahoma  were  the  heaviest,  about  694,- 
000  barrels  each. 

Among  bids  for  supplies  asked  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  are :  437  lbs.  canned  spinach,  85,000  lbs.  cocoa, 
1,400  qts.  lemon  and  4,640  vanilla  flavoring,  1,600  gal. 
Worcestershire  sauce,  7,500  lbs.  ground  mustard,  200 
lbs.  allspice,  1,600  ground  cinnamon,  300  ground  cloves, 
450  ground  ginger,  450  ground  nutmeg,  1,000  ground 
sage,  and  1,600  lbs.  assorted  spices. 

The  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  discuss¬ 
ing  increased  unemployment  here,  says :  “Private  per¬ 
sons  must  be  shown  that  they  can  and  must  help  by 
having  necessary  repairing  and  building  work  done  now 
to  check  unemployment.”  The  Commissioner  does  not 
tell,  however,  how  thrifty  people  with  small  incomes 
are  to  pay  $12  to  $18  a  day  to  the  men  who  do  work 
of  this  class. 
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Saving  the  Milk  Market 

THE  report  of  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1929  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  contains  the  following 
paragraph : 

New  milk  sources  added  during  the  year  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Food  and  Drugs  caused  500,000  additional 
quarts  to  flow  daily  into  the  city,  bringing  the  daily 
supply  to  more  than  3,000,000  quarts,  according  to  the 
report  of  that  bureau.  This  supply,  as  well  as  more 
than  200,000  quarts  of  cream,  come  from  60,000  dairies 
in  seven  States  and  two  Canadian  provinces.  Short¬ 
age  in  the  milk  supply  for  the  city  is  seen  as  eliminated 
for  some  time. 

According  to  this  report  the  new  sources  of  supply 
added  20  per  cent  to  the  supply  from  previous 
sources  of  milk  alone,  and  an  additional  volume  of 
cream  equal  to  a  milk  equivalent  of  2,000,000  quarts. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  large  volume  of 
cream  shipped  into  up-State  cities  from  foreign 
sources.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  cream 
found  its  way  into  the  city  through  local  centers,  and 
all  of  it  replaced  milk  for  the  New  York  market. 

It  is  officially  admitted  that  this  milk  and  cream 
is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  product  from  the 
farms  of  the  New  York  producing  district.  Strict 
regulations  are  imposed  on  milk  producers  by  city 
and  State  agents.  Under  the  new  sanitary  milk 
code  a  farmer  is  not  allowed  to  sell  a  quart  of  fresh 
drawn  milk  to  a  neighbor  across  the  road  without  a 
permit,  and  compliance  with  every  detail  of  these 
exacting  regulations.  Recently  it  was  announced 
that  the  State  troopers  are  now  directed  to  take 
part  in  the  enforcement  of  these  State  regulations, 
but  who  follows  this  extra  supply  of  milk  to  its 
source  on  60,000  foreign  dairy  farms  in  seven  States 
and  two  Canadian  provinces  to  insist  on  similar 
regulations?  Admittedly,  it  is  not  done.  Home 
markets  that  demand  the  highest  quality  of  product 
from  local  dairymen  admit  lower  grade  products 
from  foreign  sources  to  create  a  surplus  and  smash 
down  the  prices  on  the  high  grade  milk  from  the 
home  farms.  Now  that  the  city  milk  market  has 
been  saved  why  not  another  movement  to  save  the 
dairy  farms? 


A  Hard  Road  to  Every  Farm  Door 

IT  IS  seldom  that  the  man  who  conceives  a  great 
idea  and  devotes  himself  to  the  development  of 
it  for  the  public  good  receives  full  recognition  for 
his  foresight -and  public  service.  He  is  ahead  of  his 
time.  The  vision  of  the  masses  has  not  yet  pierced 
the  future.  The  people  are  indifferent,  sometimes 
sceptical,  and  often  antagonistic.  Later  as  the  new 
idea  begins  to  be  received  with  favor  and  crystallizes 
into  practical  benefits  others  adopt  it  and  in  short 
time  claim  it  as  their  own.  They  demand  and  often 
receive  credit  for  a  conception  which  cost  the  origi¬ 
nator  years  of  sleepless  nights  and  a  lifetime  of 
sacrifice  and  struggle.  William  Pierrepont  White 
of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  great 
hard  road  system  not  only  to  improve  the  trunk  high¬ 
ways  for  travel  and  transportation,  but  also  to  con¬ 
vert  every  rod  of  the  50,000  miles  of  mud  roads  into 
a  hard-surfaced  road  carrying  the  system  to  the 
most  remote  farm  home  in  the  State.  At  first  few 
listened,  others  scoffed,  but  when  the  idea  reached 
the  stage  of  an  appeal  for  money  to  build  the  roads, 
he  was  threatened,  if  he  persisted,  with  physical 
harm.  Through  it  all  he  struck  resolutely  to  his 
purpose.  This  will  probably  be  read  by  a  million 
and  a  quarter  people.  Nearly  one-lialf  of  them  are 
in  New  York  State.  They  are  familiar  with  our 
hard  road  system,  hut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  them  know  the  name  of  the 
man  who  did  so  much  to  create  the  highway  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  State.  It  is  well  known  to  the  people  of 
Oneida  County  and  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  generally. 
His  was  a  persistent,  aggressive,  intelligent  work. 
Thirty  years  ago  we  find  him  preparing  maps  and 
tables  and  pamphlets  with  painstaking  accuracy  to 
convince  associates  and  legislators  of  the  needs  of 
road  improvement  and  of  their  economical  benefits 
to  the  State. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  White  saw  his  policies  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  point  of  a  State  bond  issue  of  $100,- 
000.000  for  the  construction  of  roads.  His  appeals 
for  a  fair  distribution  of  these  funds  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  roads  to  the  whole  State  were  un¬ 
answerable,  hut  the  Legislature  of  that  year  did  not 
heed  them.  The  wealthy  counties  and  large  cities 
combined  and  expended  an  undue  amount  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  on  27.000  miles  of  highway  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  State  paralleling  railroads 
and  canals,  and  did  not  give  the  other  two-thirds  of 
the  area  with  its  50,000  miles  of  highway  its  share 
of  the  road  improvement.  This  is  what  Mr.  White 
calls  a  legislative  tragedy  and  an  economic  blunder. 
He  now  desires  that  the  State  assume  the  entire 


cost  of  road  construction,  and  that  the  hard  roads 
be  stretched  out  to  pass  the  door  of  every  farm  in 
the  State.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  his  purposes. 
We  believe  his  arguments  and  his  philosophy  are 
sound,  and  at  another  time  we  will  try  to  present 
them.  We  believe  that  Mr.  White  is  indifferent  to 
any  recognition  of  his  work  for  good  roads.  He 
seems  to  us  to  work  like  a  man  who  is  intent  on  his 
purpose  and  would  gladly  give  others  all  the  credit, 
if  by  doing  so,  he  could  see  his  project  advanced. 
Of  course,  other  men  have  taken  up  the  work  and 
contributed  in  important  ways  to  its  success,  as  far 
as  it  has  progressed,  but  Mr.  White  had  the  ideal 
conception  from  the  very  start  in  carrying  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  seems  only  fair 
that  those  who  adopt  his  ideas,  even  if  only  in  part, 
should  acknowledge  the  work  of  this  great  pioneer 
in  the  right  kind  of  road  construction. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 

ACCORDING  to  the  reports  published  in  the  city 
papers  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  made  a 
loan  of  $335,000  to  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative 
Association.  The  papers  base  the  information  on 
the  announcement  made  by  Robert  W.  Strong,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  association.  The  applica¬ 
tion  for  this  loan  was  approved  some  time  back  and 
a  small  advance  made  at  the  time.  An  additional 
loan  of  $200,000  is  pending  on  further  investigation 
of  the  progress  of  the  association.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  loan  is  to  retire  short-time  mortgage 
indebtedness  and  to  expand  operations. 

The  Minnesota  papers  report  that  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  has  made  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  to  the 
Land  O’  Lakes  Creameries  of  Minneapolis  to  help 
that  co-operative  organization  in  an  effort  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  price  of  butter.  It  is  said  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  loan  the  Land  O’  Lakes  Creameries 
has  become  the  agent  of  the  Farm  Board  in  the 
butter  market,  and  has  been  designated  as  the  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  the  dairy  co-operatives  of  a  wide  area, 
and  authorized  to  aid  the  butter  producing  cream¬ 
eries  not  affiliated  with  it  as  well  as  its  own  imme¬ 
diate  members.  It  is  expected  that  the  loan  will  be 
used  to  withhold  butter  from  the  market  until  prices 
reach  a  level  somewhere  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  production. 


Farm  Notes  from  Western  Maine 

In  this  section  the  past  Summer  will  go  into  history 
as  one  of  the  driest  we  have  ever  experienced  and  our 
potato  crop  showed  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather.  There 
were  very  few  fields  which  yielded  more  than  a  half 
crop  and  many  were  far  below  that.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  did  but  little  better  than  the  Ark  Farm  man  re¬ 
ports  on  page  1400  ;  our  neighbor  planted  two  bushels 
and  dug  four  bushels,  but  I  fear  that  he  is  not  very 
thankful  for  that  increase.  In  this  vicinity  70  to  80 
bushels  per  acre  is  probably  about  the  average  of  last 
year’s  crop. 

We  had  a  peculiar  experience  in  connection  with  a 
tuber-unit  seed  plot  last  Summer.  The  piece  of  po¬ 
tato  was  planted  near  a  largo  woodlot  and,  when  the 
plants  were  about  six  inches  high,  deer  came  out  of  the 
woods  and  ate  off  some  of  the  leaves  and  stems.  After 
that  it  was  seldom  that  we  visited  the  piece  without 
finding  some  plants  newly  trimmed.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  yield  of  seed  potatoes  was  ruined.'  Doubt¬ 
less  if  it  had  been  a  field  of  an  acre  or  more  the  dam¬ 
age  would  not  have  been  so  noticeable.  We  never  be¬ 
fore  saw  evidence  of  deer  with  such  perverted  tastes. 

While  the  farmers  of  our  great  potato  county  of 
Aroostook  are  rejoicing  in  a  good  potato  yield  and'  fail- 
prices  for  it,  we  fellows  have  to  look  to  some  other 
crop  this  year  for  the  cash  needed  for  the  improvements 
which  we  all  desire.  Yet,  in  Aroostook  they  are  having 
trouble  all  their  own.  Along  in  October  the  surface  of 
the  ground  froze  so  that  some  of  the  potatoes  were 
frozen  and  the  diggers  working  in  the  hard  crust 
bruised  many  of  the  potatoes  so  that  now  they  require 
careful  sorting,  with  its  outlay  of  time  and  tlie  loss  of 
frosted  and  bruised  potatoes. 

At  the  present  time  (Dec.  20)  we  have  snow  enough 
so  that  tractors  with  snow  plows  are  at  work  pushing 
the  snow  off  the  main  roads.  Some  towns  use  a  truck 
pushing  a  snow  plow  to  remove  the  snow  until  the  banks 
along  the  roadside  get  quite  high,  and  then  take  the 
tractor  and  plow  and  roll  back  the  banks  to  make  a 
wider  road. 

The  truck  travels  so  fast  that  for  moderate  falls  of 
snow  it  is  more  economical  than  the  tractor  for  snow 
removal.  Some  towns  plow  out  nearly  all  of  their  roads 
so  that  autos  and  trucks  can  travel  all  Winter  while 
others  only  remove  the  snow  from  their  main  roads. 
In  the  places  where  the  wind  drifts  the  snow  deeply, 
lines  of  snow  fences  have  been  set  up  60  to  90  feet  from 
the  road  to  catch  and  hold  the  snow  before  it  reaches 
the  road.  Although  there  are  but  few  places  where 
more  than  15  rods  are  put  up  in  one  stretch,  the  total 
strung  along  our  roads  amounts  to  many  miles. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  our  roads  in  30 
years  !  At  that  times  our  roads  were  narrow  and  the 
Summer  roads,  all  of  dirt,  were  expected  to  cut  into 
deep  ruts  if  there  was  much  hauling  of  loads  driven  over 
them  when  the  ground  was  wet.  In  the  Winter  the 
roads  were  “broken  out”  by  hauling  a  sled,  with  a  round 
stick  chained  beneath  it,  over  the  roads,  packing  the 
snow  and  making  the  road  passable  for  sleds  and 
sleighs.  If  the  snow  drifted,  the  drifts  were  shoveled 
so  as  to  give  a  gradual  slope  over  them.  Then  the 
teams  were  wallowed  through  and  the  snow  was  packed 
together.  Often  before  Spring  the  road  would  be  on  the 
top  of  a  drift  four  to  six  feet  deep  and  woe  to  the 
driver  who  turned  out  too  far  with  his  team,  for  it 
would  be  floundering  helpless  in  the  snow,  and  would 
have  to  be  shoveled  out.  When  Spring  thaws  came 
the  drifts  would  often  soften  and  become  impassable, 


and  it  would  be  necessary  to  shovel  them  out.  It  was 
both  back-breaking  and  time-killing  work  to  shovel  out 
a  half  mile  of  road  to  a  depth  of  two  to  four  feet  after 
it  had  been  packed  together  by  a  Winter’s  teaming. 
Sometimes  the  drifts  were  left  to  melt  away  and,  after 
the  rest  of  the  roads  were  bare,  they  would  be  two  to 
four  feet  deep,  a  menace  to  all  wheeled  vehicles.  At 
this  time  the  frost  would  be  coming  out  of  the  bare 
parts  of  the  road,  and  a  trip  of  seven  miles  to  our  rail¬ 
road  station  and  the  return,  would  take  an  entire  day 
and  might  be  something  of  an  adventure.  Now  autos 
and  trucks  whizz  along  our  trunk  roads,  and  many  of 
their  branches,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  prac¬ 
tically  every  day  of  the  year.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine. 


Doings  in  Delaware 

Not  having  noticed  any  recent  articles  concerning 
this  section  of  Southern  Delaware  I  will  try  to  tell  you 
of  local  conditions. 

This,  so  far,  (Jan.  18)  has  been  the  most  peculiar 
Fall  and  Winter  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tants.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  suffer  severe  cold  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  During  my  10  years  resi¬ 
dence  here  I  remember  but  very  few  times  when  below 
zero  was  recorded.  We  usually  have  several  snows, 
and.  while  they  do  not  remain  very  long,  they  are  gen 
erally  deep  enough  to  cause  us  some  inconvenience. 
This  Winter  to  date  we  have  had  just  one  snow,  about 
three  inches,  which  remained  less  than  24  hours  and 
our  coldest  nights  have  been  about  12  or  14  degrees. 
The  first  week  of  January  w-as  so  Springlike  that  the 
buds  on  many  trees  and  shrubs  started  to  swell.  The 
birds  were  singing,  a  chorus  of  frogs  from  the  swamp 
and  a  severe  thunder  storm  almost  convinced  me  that 
it  was  time  to  start  making  garden  but,  after  consult¬ 
ing  the  calendar,  I  decided  to  cut  some  more  firewood 
instead. 

The  farmers  hereabouts  are  taking  advantage  of 
these  weather  conditions  to  get  caught  up  on  delayed 
work.  This  section  was  able  to  supply  a  large  amount 
of  holly  for  Christmas  decorations,  which  brought  quite 
a  few  dollars  to  nearly  every  home.  With  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  corn,  general  farm  crops  were  below 
par,  owing  to  the  severe  drought  last  Summer.  The 
price  of  eggs  has  been  very  good,  also  fowls,  turkeys 
very  cheap.  Most  of  our  poultrymen  have  turned  their 
efforts  from  egg  production  to  raising  broilers  and 
from  present  price  indications  they  will  be  very  lucky 
to  break  even. 

I  don’t  wish  to  be  a  pessimist,  and  hope  that,  with 
the  beginning  of  Spring,  present  conditions,  like  muddy 
roads,  will  become  settled  and  that  each  one  wiil 
shoulder  his  particular  burden  and  “carry  on.” 

Sussex  Co.,  Del.  frank  c.  baughman. 


New  York  State  1929  Crops 

Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett  makes  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  staple  crops  in  New  York  State  last  year : 

The  season  was  one  of  extremes  in  New  York  State. 
Farm  operations  were  started  early,  but  late  April  and 
most  of  May  were  so  wet  that  planting  of  many  crops 
was  seriously  retarded,  and  early  planted  crops  fre¬ 
quently  suffered  from  excessive  moisture.  The  weather 
for  hay  and  grain  harvest  was  unusually  favorable,  but 
excessively  dry  weather  throughout  the  Summer,  in 
most  parts  of  the  State  except  a  few  central  counties, 
seriously  checked  crop  growth  and  resulted  in  low  yields 
of  many  crops.  Severe  frosts  stopped  growth  of  crops  in 
most  up-State  sections  about  September  20.  These 
were  followed  by  heavy  frosts  in  early  October.  Au¬ 
tumn  harvest  weather  was  favorable,  and  crops  were 
gathered  in  generally  good  condition,  except  where 
frosts  had  done  damage. 

Corn. — Late  planting  and  early  fall-killing  by  frost 
resulted  in  a  curtailed  crop,  though  in  the  valleys  many 
excellent  crops  of  silage  corn  were  harvested.  Hill 
lields  were  frequently  very  poor. 

Potatoes. — A  slightly  reduced  acreage,  and  generally 
light  yields  except  in  some  of  the  favored  sections  of 
Central  New  York,  gave  a  total  State  crop  about  three- 
tourths  as  large  as  last  year.  Many  fields  were  nearly 
failures  and  yields  were  generally  irregular. 

The  out-turn  on  Long  Island  was  especially  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  State  average  yield  of  92  bushels  this 
year  compares  with  the  10-year  average  of  113,  with  86 
bushels  in  1925,  70  bushels  in  1916  and  62  bushels  in 
1915.  The  highest,  average  yields  were  145  bushels  in 
1914  and  140  bushels  in  1924.  The  quality  of  the  crop 
was  generally  excellent,  though  because  of  small  size 
many  tubers  are  grading  below  U.  S.  No.  1. 

Winter  Wheat. — There  was  only  slight  winter  killing, 
but  dry  Summer  weather  reduced  yields.  The  area 
planted  in  the  Fall  of  1929  was  no  doubt  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  dry  weather.  Planted,  Fall  of  1929 — 290,000 
acres;  1928 — 284,000  acres;  1927 — 326,000  acres. 

Spring  Wheat. — This  has  been  steadily  reduced  in 
area  since  the  war,  and  further  reduction  was  forced 
by  the  unfavorable  wet  Spring. 


Women  Ask  for  Jury  Duty 

The  Delaware  County  League  of  Women  Voters,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  with  headquarters  at 
V  alton,  is  co-operating  in  the  State-wide  movement  to 
secure  the  right  to  serve  as  jurors,  including  the  same 
privileges  and  exemptions  that  are  now  accorded  to  men. 

Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Pond,  chairman  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  Department  of  the  club  has  been  cir¬ 
culating  petitions  in  Walton,  and  Mrs.  Amy  Gavett  in 
Delhi,  the  county  seat  of  Delaware  County,  having  se¬ 
cured  signatures  among  the  leading  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  women.  These  petitions  have  been 
forwarded  to  Senator  Arthur  LI.  Wicks,  of  Kingston, 
and  Assemblyman  James  R.  Stevenson,  of  Hobart,  who 
in  co-operation  with  the  State-wide  movement,  with  all 
the  other  State  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  will 
receive  similar  petitions  from  their  respective  con¬ 
stituencies,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  1930  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Legislature  for  favorable  action. 

The  petitions  are  headed  with  the  following  form  : 
“Since  jury  service  is  one  of  the  duties  which  should 
fall  equally  upon  all  citizens,  and 

“Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  judges  in  the  many  States, 
where  women  commonly  act  as  jurors,  that  their  ser¬ 
vice  has  proved  a  help  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
“We  the  undersigned,  your  constituents,  are  in  favor 
of  making  women  of  this  State  eligible  to  jury  service 
on  the  same  terms  as  men.  and 

“We  urge  you  to  do  all  possible  to  have  this  change 
in  our  jury  law  adopted  by  the  Legislature." 

This  movement  is  generally  favored  by  the  electorate 
including  the  men  and  women  of  Delaware  County’ 
who  are  actively  interested  in  any  forward  step  that 
will  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  home,  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  public  at  large. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Abraham  Lincoln 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as 
few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and 
hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there’s  a  task 
to  do, 

Man’s  honest  wall  must  heaven’s  good 
grace  command. 

Who  trusts  his  strength  will  with  the 
burden  grow  ; 

That  God  makes  instruments  to  work 
His  will, 

If  but.  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know. 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good 
or  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle  on  the.  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty’s  and 
Right’s, 

As  in  his  pleasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature’s 
thwarting  might — 

The  uncleared  forests,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron-bark  that  turns  the  lumberer’s 
ax, 

The  raid,  that  o  erbears  the  boatman  s 
toil, 

The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wand¬ 
erer’s  tracks. 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling 
bear — - 

Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his 
youth  to  train  ; 

Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit 
bear, 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and 
grain. 

So  he  grew  up  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it ;  four  long-suffering 
years, 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived 
through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change 
to  cheers. 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to 
praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwaver¬ 
ing  mood ; 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling 
days, 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from 
where  he  stood. 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger 
prest — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes 
were  dim. 

Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were 
laid  to  rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 
When  the  vile  murderer  brought  swift 
eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men. 

— London  Punch,  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln’s  assassination. 

* 

What  is  the  high  school  girl  going  to 
do  afterwards?  That  is  a  problem  that 
is  causing  anxiety  to  a  good  many  farm 
parents.  Naturally,  the  mother  would  in 
most  cases  like  the  daughter  to  remain  at 
home  until  she  established  a  home  of  her 
own,  but  usually  economic  conditions  in¬ 
duce  her  to  seek  self-support  elsewhere. 
.Tust  at  this  season  we  receive  many  letters 
from  farm  girls  nearing  graduation,  who 
wish  to  come  to  the  great  cities  seeking 
employment.  We  regret  discouraging  these 
eager  young  people,  but  we  always  urge 
those  who  are  without  special  training 
to  seek  employment  nearer  home  first.  The 
great  city  is  no  place  for  an  untrained, 
unfriended  young  girl  with  little  money. 
Country  girls  will  find  lines  of  work  that 
are  quite  ready  to  welcome  them  for 
their  practical  home  training,  good  health 
and  moral  stamina,  but  just  average  high 
school  girls  are  turned  out  by  the 
thousand  from  the  city  schools.  We  think 
it  is  a  good  plan  for  a  girl  to  make  a 
“survey”  of  her  own  locality  first,  includ¬ 
ing  telephone  exchanges,  banks,  stores  and 
business  houses.  If  a  girl  feels  drawn 
toward  hospital  wrork  she  will  find  that 
a  healthy  country  girl  with  high  school 
education  is  especially  in  favor  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  a  nurse’s  training  school. 

But  all  this  takes  the  girl  away  from 
the  farm  and  we  deplore  it.  Still,  isn’t 
our  girl  just  as  much  entitled  to  plan  for 
ar  future  with  living  wages  as  our  boy, 
even  though  we  still  think  her  happiest 
destiny  would  be  home  and  marriage? 

* 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  recipe  for 
crackling  cake,  in  which  cracklings  from 
trying  out  lard  are  used  as  shortening. 


This  recipe  has  been  mislaid,  and  we 
should  like  to  reprint  it.  Who  can 
supply  it? 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  a  recipe 
for  making  salami  sausage.  Can  anyone 
give  us  this  information?  How  does  this 
differ  from  Summer  sausage  and  bologna? 


“Nearly  Everyone  Likes 
Molasses  Dishes” 

Winter  is  still  with  us.  The  air  grows 
brighter  and  more  exhilarating  each  day. 
Appetities  also  grow  sharper,  and  a  long¬ 
ing  for  more  hearty  foods  which  have  a 
more  pronounced  flavor  than  the  foods  of 
Summer  is  evident.  Then  it  is  that  the 
light,  luscious  and  spicy  steamed  molasses 
pudding  served  witli  foamy  sauce  becomes 
a  popular  dessert.  For  supper  on  a  cold 
night,  after  the  day’s  work  is  completed, 
the  simple,  old-fashioned  dessert  of  hot 
gingerbread  and  apple  sauce  is  so  accept¬ 
able. 

For  the  children,  the  wholesome  mo¬ 
lasses  cookies  are  always  a  favorite,  and 


Mix  the  soda  with  the  sour  milk  and  add 
to  the  molasses.  Sift  together  the  re¬ 
maining  dry  ingredients.  Combine  mix¬ 
tures.  Add  melted  butter  and  beat  vigor¬ 
ously.  Add  the  well-beaten  eggs  last. 
Tour  into  three  buttered  layer  cake  tins 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (300  to  350 
deg.  F.)  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
When  cool  cover  each  layer  with  the 
following  icing : 

Boil  two  cups  of  sugar  and  half  cup  of 
water  without  stirring  until  syrup  will 
thread  when  dropped  from  the  tip  of 
spoon.  Beat  two  egg  whites  stiff,  then 
pour  the  isyrup  slowly  into  the  egg  whites, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  one  cup  of 
chopped  raisins,  a  few  nuts  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  lemon  or  vanilla  extract.  Beat 
until  the  right  consistency  to  spread. 

Southern  Spicy  Gingerbread  :  —  Two 
eggs,  %  cup  sugar,  %  cup  N.  O.  molasses, 
%  cup  melted  shortening,  2Yz  cups  flour, 
two  teaspoons  soda,  two  teaspoons  ginger, 
1 14  teaspoons  cinnamon,  Yz  teaspoon 
cloves,  Yz  teaspoon  nutmeg,  Yz  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one  cup  boiling  water. 
Add  the  beaten  eggs  to  the  sugar,  molasses 
and  melted  shortening,  then  add  the  dry 
ingredients  which  have  been  mixed  and 
sifted,  and  lastly  hot  water.  Bake  in  small 


can  and  then  knead  the  remainder.  Roll 
out  and  cut  in  the  desired  shapes  and 
bake  from  10  to  12  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Creole  Sauce  : — One  cup  N.  O.  molasses, 
two  tablespoons  butter,  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Cook  the  molasses  and  butter 
together  for  five  minutes.  Take  from  the 
fii*e  and  add  the  lemon  juice.  Vinegar 
may  be  used  in  the  place  of  lemon  juice. 

Southern  Waffles: — One  pint  of  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  Yz  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  lYi  cup  milk,  two  eggs,  two 
tablespoons  melted  butter.  Sift  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt  together.  Add 
milk  gradually,  the  yolks 'of  eggs  well 
beaten,  melted  butter  and  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  beaten  stiff.  The  batter  should 
pour  easily.  If  it  seems  a  little  stiff  more 
milk  may  be  added.  Bake  in  waffle  iron 
and  serve  hot  with  New  Orleans  molasses. 

Steamed  Blueberry  Pudding  :  —  One 
teaspoon  soda,  Yz  teaspoon  salt,  three 
cups  flour,  one  cup  milk  ,  one  cup  N.  O. 
molasses,  one  egg,  1  Yz  cup  blueberries  or 
raisins.  Sift  the  soda  and  salt  with  the 
flour.  Gradually  add  the  milk,  molasses 
and  beaten  egg.  Stir  in  the  blueberries 
carefully.  Pour  into  buttered  mold  and 
steam  for  three  to  four  hours.  Makes 
two  puddings  in  one-pound  coffee  tins. 
Serve  with  hard  sauce.  Blackberries  may 
be  used  in  the  place  of  blueberries. 

Foamy  Sauce  :  —  One  cup  powdered 
sugar,  Y±  cup  of  butter,  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Beat  the  eggs  until  they  are  light  and 
thick.  Combine  the  butter  and  the  powd¬ 
ered  sugar  and  mix  this  combination  with 
the  beaten  egg  yolks.  Cook  for  10 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler  and  then  re¬ 
move  from  the  fire.  Have  the  egg  whites 
beaten  stiff  and  when  the  sauce  is  removed 
from  the  fire  beat  in  the  stiff  egg  whites. 
Add  the  vanilla  and  serve  with  molasses 
steamed  pudding,  or  blueberry  steamed 
pudding. 

Brown  Steamed  Pudding:  —  Yz  cup  of 
molasses,  Yz  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of 
milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  %  cup  of 
shortening,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  two  cups  flour.  Cream 
together  the  shortening  and  the  brown 
sugar.  Add  the  molasses  and  blend.  Sift 
together  the  measured  flour,  soda,  cloves 
•and  cinnamon  and  add  to  the  mixture 
alternately  with  the  milk.  Beat  the  batter 
well  and  pour  into  a  greased  mold,  filling 
it  about  two-thirds  full.  Cover  tightly  and 
steam  for  three  hours.  Two  eggs  may  be 
added  to  this  recipe  and  then  the  period 
of  steaming  may  be  lessened  to  two  hours. 
This  will  keep  for  several  days,  provided 
it  is  placed  in  a  container  and  covered. 
When  it  is  served  it  may  be  reheated. 
Serve  with  hard  sauce  or  foamy  sauce. 
This  pudding  is  light  and  delicious  with¬ 
out  the  eggs.  MAUD  DOUGLASS  FEAR. 


Fried  Rabbit 


A  striking  example  of  the  successful  use  of  modern  antiques  is  found  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room  illustrated,  recently  installed,  as  adjunct  to  the  model  kitchen  in  a  large 
industrial  plant.  Ceilings  are  beamed,  floors  patched,  casement  windows  leaded 
exactly  as  they  were  in  days  not  far  removed  from  the  Revolution.  However, 
the  Yorkshire  '  rush  bottom  chairs,  trestle  table,  and  quaint  Welsh  dresser  but 
simulate  age.  In  reality  they  are  sturdy  creations  of  modern  cabinet-makers. 

We  think  this  artistic  simplicity  especially  suitable  to  the  country  home. 


when  Christmas  is  not  far  off,  these 
cookies  cut  in  different  shapes,  in  the  form 
of  boys,  dogs,  roosters,  houses,  half  moons 
or  turkeys  with  red  candies  for  the  eyes, 
either  for  the  children  in  one’s  own 
family,  or  to  be  sent  in  an  attractive  box 
as  Christmas  goodies  from  one  child  to 
another,  have  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  a  highly  prized  gift.  Such  a  box 
has  even  been  sent  to  friends  teaching  in 
a  nearby  city,  who  are  doing  light  house¬ 
keeping,  and  it  seemed  to  meet  with  as 
warm  a  greeting  as  the  one  sent  to  the 
children. 

Below  are  recipes  for  desserts,  and  one 
for  date  brown  bread,  which  while  not 
expensive  are  most  delicious  in  their  rich, 
spicy  and  molasses  flavor.  Furthermore, 
thev  give  a  variety  during  the  Winter 
months,  and  as  one  husband  has  put  it, 
“Nearly  everyone  likes  molasses  dishes.” 

Date  Brown  Bread :  —  Yz  cup  N.  O. 
molasses,  one  egg,  one  cupful  milk,  two 
cups  whole  wheat  flour,  Yz  teaspoon  soda, 
one  tablespoon  baking  powder,  Yz  teaspoon 
salt,  two  tablespoons  melted  shortening, 
Yz  cup  chopped  dates.  Mix  molasses,  egg 
and  milk.  Add  the  dry  ingredients  mixed 
together.  Then  add  the  melted  shortening 
and  dates.  Bake  in  a  bread  pan  of  medium 
size  for  45  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  deg.  F.).  Raisins  may  be  substi- 
tutetd  for  dates. 

Creole  Layer  Cake  :  — •  One  cup  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  Yz  cup  N.  O. 
molasses,'  one  cup  brown  sugar,  2 Yz  cups 
flour,  Yz  teaspoon  baking  powder,  Yz  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  Yz  teaspoon  nutmeg,  Yz 
teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  melted  butter,  two 
whole  eggs  or  yolks  of  three  and  the 
white  of  one,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon. 


individual  pans,  or  in  a  shallow  pan  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350  deg.  F.)  from  30  to 
40  minutes.  This  recipe  makes  a  light 
fluffy  gingerbread  that  becomes  a  party 
dessert  when  topped  with  whipped  cream. 

Pudding  a  la  Louisiana  : — Four  cups 
milk,  Yz  cup  N.  O.  molasses,  Yz  cup 
washed  rice,  Yz  teaspoon  cinnamon,  Yz 
teaspoon  salt,  Yz  cup  raisins.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (275  to 
300  deg.  F.)  for  two  and  one-ha’lf  hours, 
stirring  every  15  minutes  for  the  first 
hour,  and  add  three  teaspoon  of  butter 
in  the  fourth  stirring.  This  serves  six 
persons. 

Gingerbread  Banana  Shortcake: — 1% 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  Yz  teaspoon  salt, 
Yz  teaspoon  soda,  three  tablespoons 
shortening,  Yz  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  Yz  cup 
N.  O.  molasses,  Yz  cup  boiling  water. 
Sift  together  all  the  dry  ingredients. 
Cream  the  shortening,  add  sugar  grad¬ 
ually,  then  the  beaten  egg  and  molasses. 
Add  the  dry  ingredients  and  mix  tho¬ 
roughly,  lastly  add  the  boiling  water. 
Beat  well  and  pour  into  two  well-greased 
laver  cake  tins.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  20  to  30  minutes.  When  slightly  warm 
put  sweetened  cream  and  sliced  bananas 
between  the  layers  and  on  the  top. 

Great  Aunt  Ruth’s  Gingersnaps :  —  % 
cup  shortening,  Yz  cup  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  cup  N.  O.  molasses,  one  tablespoon 
vinegar,  two  tablespoons  cold  water, 
4 Yz  cups  flour,  one  tablespoon  soda,  one 
tablespoon  ginger.  Cream  shortening  with 
sugar.  Add  the  beaten  egg,  then  the 
molasses,  vinegar  and  cold  water.  Sift 
flour  with  the  soda  and  add  to  the  first 
mixture.  Stir  in  as  much  flour  as  you 


Carefully  skin  and  dress  two  young 
rabbits.  Remove  all  the  fine  tissue  after 
skinning  rabbit.  Remove  tiny  kernels 
under  first  joints.  Wash  thoroughly. 
The  rear  hams  unjointed  make  two  pieces. 
Slice  off  the  two  front  legs  close  to  body 
and  cut  the  back  crosswise  in  four  pieces. 
(Don’t  cook  liver  or  heart  with  rabbit.) 
Soak  several  hours  in  slightly  salted 
water,  then  drain,  put  to  cook  in  cold 
water  with  a  pinch  of  soda.  Bring  to 
boiling  point,  simmer  five  minutes,  skim 
off  every  bit  of  scum,  and  if  any  is  on 
meat  remove  it.  Then  drain  off  the  wa¬ 
ter.  If  young  rabbits  cook  in  boiling 
water  15  minutes;  old  rabbits  till  tender. 
Dip  pieces  in  flour  and  fry  in  butter  or 
equal  parts  butter  and  fresh  pork  drip¬ 
ping  till  brown,  adding  salt  and  pepper 
to  season.  Put  the  soup  from  boiling  in 
frying  pan.  To  every  pint  mix  smooth 
two  level  tablespoons  of  flour,  add  thin 
cream  to  make  a  thin  paste.  Add  to 
boiling  stock,  stir  and  cook  till  it  thick¬ 
ens  slightly,  Salt  to  taste.  Pour  over 
small  hot  baking  powder  biscuits,  placed 
around  the  meat.  MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Enameling  a  Stove 

In  answer  to  the  correspondent  who 
wondered  if  she  could  use  stovepipe 
enamel  on  her  kitchen  stove,  I  want  to 
tell  her,  “Yes,  she  can.”  The  stove  can  be 
wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth,  but  that 
dulls  the  enamel  some.  However,  I  much 
prefer  it  to  the  regular  stove  polish,  as 
it  only  has  to  be  enameled  once  or  twice 
a  year  to  keep  it  looking  well.  Of  course, 
you  cannot  use  it  on  the  top  of  the  range. 
I  heartily  agree  with  her  in  wishing 
someone  would  invent  a  paint  or  lacquer 
to  transform  our  old  ugly  black  ranges  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
kitchen. 

I  have  successfully  used  the  aluminum 
paint  on  the  fenders,  etc.,  of  the  heater, 
but  tided  it  on  the  chimneys  of  the  oil 
stove  and  it  burned  off.  Stovepipe  enamel 
on  the  heater  burned  off.  too,  but  perhaps 
that  was  because  we  have  such  hot  wood 
fires.  It  might  work  all  right  on  a  stove 
where  coal  was  used.  MRS.  F.  F. 


Goody-goody  Mincemeat 

Four  pounds  lean  beef,  1  lb.  suet,  4 
lbs.  raisins,  12  large  apples,  one  quart 
preserved  cherries,  one  quart  preserved 
citron,  one  quart  preserved  peaches,  twTo 
oranges  peeled,  two  lemons,  two  teaspoons 
ground  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons  cloves, 
two  teaspoons  allspice.  Cook  beef  un¬ 
til  tender,  put  all  except  raisins  through 
the  food  grinder.  Pour  over  this  the 
broth  the  beef  was  cooked  in,  not  too 
much.  Sweeten  to  taste.  Thin  for  pies 
with  swreet  cider.  mrs.  r.  b,  w. 
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New 

FREE  book 
*  quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced 
Payments,  FREE 

FREIGHT.  200  stove, range  and 
furnace  bargains.  Porcelain 
r  enamel  ranges,  choice  of  5  colors. 
j Oil.  gasoline,  gras  stoves,  furnaces. 
/Cash  or  terms.  24-hour  shipment. 
30-day  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  6- Year  Guarantee.  29 
years  in  business.  760,000  custom¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


$£195 


Furnaces 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You'1 


Kitselman  Ifenee 
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write 

/or  / 

FREE  I 


Save  Big  Money 

by  getting  our  low  factory  prices  on 

Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing.  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire,  galvanized  with 
B9  92/100  per  cent  PUKE  Zinc,  makes  Kitselman  Fence 
greatest  value  of  all  time.  Money-back  guarantee. 

IVE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service.  Don’t 
delay!  Write  today  for  new  Cut  Price  Catalog! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


A  Perfect  Fireplace  without  extra  cost 

Build  or  remodel  with  a  Heatilator — 
a  double-wall  metallic  form  around 
which  any  land  of  masonry  is  laid. 
Complete  up  to  the  flue.  Assures 
proper  construction — no  smoke,  good 
draft,  and  double  heat.  Fits  any  de¬ 
sign.  Fully  guaranteed.  Thousands 
in  use.  Savings  cover  cost.  Write  for 
plan  sheets  free. 

HEATILATOR  COMPANY, 

525  Glen  Avenue.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Heatilator  nrffiace 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cal.  30,  REDUCED  to  $16.50 


8%  pounds.  43  inchestong.  24-inch  barrel, 
offered  assembled  and  refinished,  without  bay¬ 
onet  at  reduced  price,  $16.50.  Ball  cartridges  $3.50 
per  100.  Illustrated  catalog,  380  pages,  Army-Navy 
equipment,  mailed  for  50  cents.  NEW  circular  for  2c 
stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS.SOl  B’way,  N.Y.C. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1  08,  Amsterdam,  New  York 
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PLEASANT  WORK-GOOD  PAY 

Representatives  of  PRISCILLA  DRESS  FAB- 
RIGS.  DRY  GOODS;  also  LINGERIE.  DRESSES. 
HOSIERY  MEN’S  SHIRTS  &  SPECIALTIES 
make  stood  money.  Easy  pleasant  work.  Full  or 
spare  time.  Beautiful  samples  and  instructions 
furnished.  Write  today. 

FITZCH ARLES  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 
23  Fitzcharles  Bldg.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


on  a  Single  Sale 


Maker  ICE 
from  HEAT 
no  electricity 
or  Gas . . 

.  .  only 


2^  DAY 


Represent  this  nationally  known, 
multimillion  dollar  company.  Sell 
this  latest  perfected  mechanical  Re-  - 
frig  era  tor  that  requires  no  electricity  i 
or  gas.  Makes  its  own  ice  from  heat  at 
only  au c  a  day.  Over  .30,000  in  use.  giving 
universal  satisfaction.  GUARANTEED. 

For  Small  Towns  and  Farms^l 

A  blessing  to  the  small  town  home  and  farm 'vj 
w  <r,°  <’e"tral  Station  electric  current,  Is  not  ' 
available.  ICYBALL  saves  food,  saves  lives, 
saves  money  Requires  no  servicing.  Nothing 
complicated.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Rush  name^B 
and  address  to  learn  how  you  can  be  the  distributor  v 
Tor  your  locality  and  make  up  to  $100  weekly  and 
over.  Ream  how  to  get  your  own  ICYBALL  Re- 
rrigerator  without  cost.  Act  today  I 

CROSLEY  ICYBALL  DIVISION 

402  ARLINGTON  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Wasted  Leisure 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  all  profit  by 
an  intensive  course  of  study  on  the  proper 
spending  of  time.  During  those  lovely 
Summer  months  when  so  much  unneces¬ 
sary  time  is  wasted  cooking,  cleaning  and 
entertaining  for  uncongenial  city  guests 
who  have  absolutely  no  intention  of  re¬ 
turning  the  hospitality  received,  who  are 
receiving  the  hospitality  because  of  the 
cowardice  of  the  hostess,  and  the  insensi- 
tiveness  of  themselves,  I  get  especially 
bitter  over  wasted  time. 

Some  essayist  once  spoke  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  not  merely  between  labor  and  leisure, 
but  between  leisure  and  rest.  I  wonder 
how  much  leisure  the  farm  wife  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  allowing  herself?  How  much  time 
does  she  waste  on  unnecessary  drains? 
A  very  wise  man  once  said,  ‘"Better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith.”  Haven’t 


The  Rural  Patterns 

Ib  ordering  always  givo  number  oi  patters 
and  size  desired,  sanding  price  with  order 
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358  —  Moulded  Hip¬ 
line.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


231 — A  Spring  En¬ 
semble.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  6%  yds. 
of  35-in.  plain  ma- 


297 — Basque  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2  V2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


terial  for  dress  and 
coat  lining  with  3% 
yds.  of  35-in.  fig¬ 
ured  material.  Ten 
cents. 


364 — Demure  Smart¬ 
ness.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


we  reached  the  place  where  a  daintily 
served  meal  becomes  more  precious  to  us 
than  does  a  cheerful  mien  at  that  same 
table?  Aren’t  we  prone  to  rate  material 
things  too  high  and  spiritual  things  too 
low?  Believe  me,  I’m  not  preaching 
from  the  heights,  myself;  I’m  a  weak, 
lowly  sister  trying  to  see  the  mountain 
tops. 

We  probably  all  get  enough  rest.  Fight 
as  we  may,  like  tired  children,  our  eyes 
insist  on  closing  at  the  end  of  a  busy 
day,  and  we  rest  whether  we  would  or  not. 
Work  and  rest  cannot  be  stolen  from  us. 
We  do  allow  our  leisure  to  be  filched.  Not 
only  do  our  so-called  friends  rob  us  of 
time.  We  carelessly  pick  up  cheap,  trashy 
magazines,  passing  indifferently  over  the 
great  thought-masters  of  the  ages.  Among 
a  shameful  number  of  best  sellers  I 
read  last  year,  only  one,  “This  Strange 
Adventure,”  a  study  in  values  by  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  was  wrorth  a  picayune. 
To  me  it  was  as  full  of  helpful  messages 
as  a  half  a  hundred  sermons  might  be. 
But  think  of  the  heap  of  chaff  sorted 
through  for  the  wheat !  Did  it,  as  a 
whole,  justify  the  time  wasted  on  trash? 

I  have  emancipated  myself  from  the 
slavery  of  a  flower  garden.  For  women 
who  truly  love  flowers,  leisure  spent 


among  them  is  well  spent.  For  those  of 
us  with  a  moderate  and  indiscriminate 
affection  for  flowers,  the  gardens  are  mere 
attempts  to  emulate  our  neighbors.  My 
flowers  now  consist  of  hardy  roses,  berga¬ 
mot,  artichoke,  Golden  Glow,  daffodils, 
sunflowers,  cowslips,  Phlox,  easy  flowers 
that  do  their  own  growing,  dying  and 
springing  up  from  the  earth  again  with 
practically  no  assistance. 

Giving  up  the  flowers  has  eliminated 
one  big  drain  on  a  scanty  leisure.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  vegetable  garden  as  a  place 
to  grow  vegetables,  not  impress  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  has  also  released  a  bit  of  time.  My 
husband  says  our  vegetable  garden  is 
weedy.  He  kindly  refrains  from  saying, 
“Your  part  of  the  vegetable  garden  is 
weedy.”  His  part  really  isn’t.  Each 

year  now  he  tactfully  suggests  taking  it 
all  over,-  but  I  love  weeding  the  tiny 
onions,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips.  They 

have  always  been  mine,  and  as  each  little 
growing  plant  is  relieved  of  too  ubiqui-  j 
tons  weed  neighbors,  I  happily  think 
“There’s  another  brave  little  root  freed 
from  unkind  pressure,”  and  potter  ami¬ 
ably  down  the  row.  After  the  plants  have 
grown  large,  sturdy,  able  to  fight  any 
weed,  I  reason  a  little  scrap  with 
enemies  might  be  good  for  them.  As  for 
my  husband,  the  self-control  he  has  to 
use  with  me  in  the  matter  may  be  as  good 
discipline  for  him  as  our  decidedly  self- 
invited  guests  are  for  me.  What  the 
neighbors  think  and  say  are  really  no 
concern  of  ours.  Their  very  beautiful 
gardens  are  all  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  That  is  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  rural  life.  In  a  village  one 
would  naturally  have  to  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  majority.  Out  here,  I 
know  my  standards  are  lower,  but  my 
vegetables  just  as  good. 

Sentimentalities  waste  a  lot  of  my 
leisure.  Lady  Friend,  a  sick  chicken,  re¬ 
ceived  almost  a  mother's  care,  spending 
the  day  in  the  kitchen  and  the  night  in 
a  basket  at  our  bedside.  Finally  she 
ended  a  miserably  ailing  life.  During  her 
illness  I  had  seen  200  healthy  chickens 
slaughtered  and  sold.  An  enlightened 
husband  probably  secretly  killed  many 
other  sick  ones  during  the  interval  also. 
Patricia,  a  sick  pig  who  pretended  to  be 
a  dog,  was  another  time  waster.  She 
finally  died.  Now  here  is  poor  little  Hop- 
and-Go-Fetch-It,  who  is  struggling  to 
keep  his  ninth  life.  He  has  lived  up 
eight  of  his  alloted  cat  lives  already. 

If  our  conscious  choice  is  the  showy 
city  visitor,  the  elaborate  flower  garden, 
the  boast-worthy  vegetables,  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  sick  creatures,  it  is  well.  If  we  sim¬ 
ply  drift  into  accepting  them,  not  as  our 
most  desirable  gifts  of  life,  but  as  things 
to  be  endured  because  others  endure  them, 
aren’t  we  wasting  life  itself  by  squander¬ 
ing  our  scanty  leisure?  o.  it.  a. 


Busy  Work 

Already  the  youngsters  are  beginning 
to  ask,  “What  can  I  do  now,  mamma?” 
And  where  is  the  mother  who  doesn’t 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  answer  the 
question !  At  last  I  have  found  some¬ 
thing  that  promises  to  keep  them  happily 
employed  for  some  time.  We  are  building 
a  doll  house  in  a  book ! 

A  large  scrap  book  is  the  first  re¬ 
quisite.  On  the  first  right  hand  page  is 
pasted  a  picture  of  a  house  cut  from  a 
magazine.  On  the  opposite  page  is  the 
yard,  containing  trees,  flower  beds,  bird 
baths,  and  walks.  These  are  either  cut 
from  magazines  or  drawn  with  colored 
crayons.  On  the  next  page  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  hall,  with  winding  stairway 
and  a  stately  grandfather’s  clock  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom.  A  door  is  cut  through 
this  page  in  a  suitable  place  (just  an 
oblong  space  outlined  to  represent  a  door 
and  cut  on  three  sides).  It  opens  into 
a  cheerful  living  room  with  fireplace. 
Fire  is  supplied  by  a  hit  of  thin  red 
celluloid.  Realistic  windows  are  made  by 
cutting  spaces  and  covering  with  bits  of 
the  transparent  paper  used  in  large 
business  envelopes.  The  shades  are  bits 
of  the  pretty  glazed  paper  lining  from 
fancy  envelopes,  and  the  white  lace  cur¬ 
tains  are  provided  by  the  lace  edging 
found  in  candy  boxes. 

When  the  house  is  complete  from  hall 
to  kitchen  a  barn  or  garage  can  be  at¬ 
tempted.  and  the  doll  family  cut  and 
arranged  in  the  different  apartments. 

The  decorations  that  cannot  be  gleaned 
from  magazines  and  catalogues  can  he 
made  of  crayons  and  water  color  paints. 
To  search  out  the  different  materials 
improves  the  children’s  ingenuity  and 
provides  many  happy  hours  for  restless 
fingers.  Florence  iiadley 


An  Irish  Recipe  for  Irish 
Stew 

Two  pounds  neck  of  mutton,  3  lbs. 
potatoes,  one  large  onion,  1%  pints  water, 
a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  meat  into 
fairly  small  pieces,  remove  some  of  the 
fat ;  wash,  peel  and  slice  potatoes  and 
onion.  Put  a  layer  of  potatoes  in  bottom 
of  stewpan,  cover  with  a  layer  of  meat 
and  a  few  slices  of  onion.  Repeat  till  all 
ingredients  are  used.  Add  stock  or  water, 
and  skim  when  it  comes  to  the  boil.  Keep 
stewpan  covered  and  cook  for  about  IV2 
hours.  Pile  in  center  of  hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  finely  chopped  parsley. 

SUSIE  DOYLE 


Cold  in  Head, 
Chest  or  Throat? 


RUB  Musterole  well  into  your  chest  and 
■  throat — almost  instantly  you  feel  easier. 
Repeat  the  Musterole-rub  once  an  hour  /or 
five  hours  . . .  what  a  glorious  relief! 

Those  good  old-fashioned  cold  remedies  —  oil 
of  mustard,  menthol,  camphor — are  mixed  with 
other  valuable  ingredients  in  Musterole. 

It  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  circula¬ 
tion  and  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 
Used  by  millions  for  20  years.  Recommended 
by  many  doctors  and  nurses.  Keep  Musterole 
handy — jars,  tubee. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 


AT 

FACTORY 

PRICES 

Send  for 

FREE 

1930 

SAMPLE 

BOOK 


SHOWING  a  vast  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modern, 
strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  borders — to- 
getherwithinstructionsformeas- 
uring  and  hanging.  Large  double 
rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory  prices. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 
SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Depi.  H  Utica,  N.  Y. 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  aa  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  95  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
'^alk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

injury 

ncuinig  ,  Send 

not  satisfied  after 


Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing: 

$1.00  for  big:  spool  and  rf  " 

trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt 


Heavy  crochet  corroN-suitabie 

for  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.25  full  pound; 
6  pounds,  $6.00. 

PURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  unequaled. 
Send  10c  for  samples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No  C.  O.  D. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  THREAD  CO. 

Dept,  A-4  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &:  KENDALL.  1(4  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Colored  Pictures  publish¬ 
ed  by  Currier  &  Ives. 
Envelopes  with  stamps 
before  1880.  Old  fireplace  andirons,  old  furniture,  etc. 

Jack  Loose,  3740  82nd  SL.Jackaon  Heights,  L.  I.,  H.  Y. 


■  Aa  ■  m  aw  m  r  ico  a 

-  —  ■  *  ■  ™  sent  C.  O.  D. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10. 


Postage  paid 

Concord,  N.  H 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
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WITH  THIS  NEW  WAY 
■•••  OF  MILKING  *••• 


MILK. 

TRAVELS  .  . 

ONLY  4  inches 

FROM  TEAT 
TO  PAIL .  .  . 

NO  LONG  TUBES 
NO  CLAWS  .  .  . 


1JiSurge  Milker 

Only  five  years  ago,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  Surge.  Now, 
thousands  of  leading  dairymen  are  using  this  simple,  common  sense 
way  of  milking.  Why  risk  contaminating  your  milk  by  running  it 
through  four  feet  of  rubber  tubing,  that  everyone  knows  is  hard  to 
keep  clean  and  sterile?  With  the  Surge,  we  put  the  pail  where  it 
doesn’t  need  any  long  tubes . .  .  nor  claws.  In  fact,  no  tubes  at  all .  .  . 
just  a  projection  of  the  teat  cup  inflation .  .  .  made  so  you  can  jerk 
them  off  in  four  seconds  and  scrub  them  clean  after  every  milking. 

That’s  why  we  guarantee  clean  milk  . . .  why  milk  inspectors  welcome 
the  Surge  .  .  .  why  the  Surge  has  staunch  friends  among  certified 
and  grade  “A”  farms  everywhere.  And  how  the  Surge  does  milk 
cows!  .  .  .  with  a  natural,  calf-like  TUG  .  .  .  and  with  the  TUG 
varied  to  suit  each  individual  cow. 

P  A  C  V  T  P  D  KA  C  Just  a  small  amount  after  installation  and 

easy  payments  for  20  months.  In  buying 
this  way,  you  can  have  the  best .  .  .  and  have  it  NOW. 


FREE  Demonstration 

We  will  never  ask  you  to  buy  a 
Surge  without  checking  up  for  your¬ 
self  everything  we  have  said  for  it 
...  by  actual  test  ...  in  your  own 
bam  ...  on  your  own  cows.  Mail 
the  coupon  and  get  full  details. 
Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Dept.  30-72  2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago 
Branches  in  all  Territories 


Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Dept.  30-72,  2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago 
523  E.  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 
You  may  send  me  your  free  book  describing  the 
Surge  milker  and  explaining  your  Free  Demon¬ 
stration  and  Easy  Term  purchase  plan. 

Name  _ _ 


P.O.  fl.F.ZX _ 

No.  of  cows  milked  Slate  _ 


iiiiniiiiii  ii  ii  ii  Mini  mi  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  iiiiiiniii 

fHlYl  AtllTc’  A  complete  record. 
ttllllUllllS  Q  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Pnnltrv  n  any time ;  resuIts 

U  U  1  11  J  u  shown  any  time. 
AC  COUTlt  ^  Price ,  postpaid,  $2. 

Book 


FOR  SALK  BY 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii 


Legs  like  this 

made  sound  again  while  horse  works — or  money 
back.  Use  the  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-tlie-Horse  Treatment 


1,000,000  users  say  it’s  good.  Send  now  for  great-  j|L 
est  horse  book  ever  given  away  —  FREE.  Tells  % 
how  to  locate  and  treat  all  lamenesses.  Book, 
sample  guarantee,  and  proof  that  “Save-the 
Horse”  makes  good  all  sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Ask  your  druggist— or  order  direct 


Announcing  a 

NEW  CONCRETE  SILO 


Perfected  by  Craine 


For  28  years  Craine  has  refused  to  sell  a 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  under  it  own  name  —  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  difficulties  of  this  type  of  silo  had 
not  been  overcome.  During  most  of  this 
time  we  have  been  constantly  experimenting 
with  concrete  —  and  the  result  is  a  tested, 
proved,  concrete  stave  silo  with  the  refine¬ 
ments  we  have  found  necessary.  It  sells 
at  a  startling  low  price  —  erected  by  skilled 
erectors  backed  by  a  real  engineering  service. 
Before  buying  any  Silo,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self£to  INVESTIGATE. 


Write  for  Details  and  also 
Comparative  Advantages  of 


Triple  Wall  Tapestry  Tile  Concrete  Stave 
Wood  Stave  Glazed  Tile  Standard  Stave 


Crainelox  for  Repairing 

Craine  has  patented  a  tested  method  of  repairing  all  old  wood  stave  silos  -  at  little  cost 
and  ready  for  a  long  period  of  new  usefulness.  Details  and  estimates  without  obligation. 

Send  for  Catalog,  Photographs  and  Prices. 

CRAINE,  INC.,  20  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Saving  the  Pig  Crop 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  thousands 
of  newborn  pigs  die  at  time  of  birth  or 
soon  afterward,  or  do  not  reach  a  market¬ 
able  age  and  stage,  which  means  millions 
of  dollars  loss  to  farmers  annually.  In  our 
opinion  much  of  this  loss  might  be 
avoided  by  better  care  of  the  brood  sow 
and  her  litter,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
offer  some  practical  hints  on  that  impor¬ 
tant  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  pigs  should  get  a 
good  start  in  life ;  then  there  should  he 
no  loss  of  weight  or  let-down  in  robust¬ 
ness  and  good  health.  To  that  end,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sows  and  boars 
selected  for  mating  should  be  in  perfect 
health  and  muscular,  from  daily  outdoor 
exercise  and  complete  feeding,  including 
the  supplying  of  necessary  minerals  and 
vitamins.  Market  condition  is  one  thing, 
obtained  by  the  full  feeding  of  corn  and 
other  fattening  feeds  ;  breeding  condition 
is  an  entirely  different  matter,  attained 
by  complete  feeding  to  develop  perfectly 
frame  and  all  tissues  of  the  body  without 
the  laying  on  of  surplus  outer  and  inner 
fat.  The  lard  hog,  in  lard  condition,  is 
not  well  fitted  to  produce  strong,  robust, 
healthy,  well-developed  pigs.  Litters  from 
sows  in  that  condition  often  come  into 
the  world  puny  and  weak,  or  fat,  flabby 
and  weak.  Such  pigs  often  succumb  and 
rarely  thrive,  develop  and  prove  profit¬ 
able. 

Breed  from  hoars  and  sows  that  are 
alert,  active,  muscular,  healthy  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  good  appetites.  Such  animals 
should  graze  legume  crops  during  the 
entire  growing  season  and  in  Winter 
should  he  fed  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  in 
addition  to  mixed  grains,  bran  and  oil- 
meal  or  tankage,  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
maintain  the  body,  repair  waste  of  tissues 
and  perfectly  develop  unborn  pigs  in  the 
sow,  or  keep  the  boar  in  ideal  breeding 
condition.  Additional  minerals  sometimes 
are  necessary. 

The  boar  always  should  be  purebred, 
in  our  opinion.  The  sows  may  he  high 
grade  animals,  if  not  purebred ;  but  cross¬ 
bred  sows  and  boars  are  poorly  suited 
for  the  production  of  pigs  of  uniform  type 
and  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  desir¬ 
able  in  a  new-born  pig.  The  red,  white 
and  blue  cross-bred  boar  may  look  patri¬ 
otic,'  hut  he  is  not  prepotent  for  profitable 
pig  begetting.  The  pig  crop  should  be  of 
a  definite  breed  and  type,  as  well  as  from 
healthy  breeding  stock ;  then  the  pigs 
should  be  given  intelligent  care  at  farrow¬ 
ing  time,  as  should  their  dam. 

Once  we  were  called  to  determine  what 
was  wrong  when  Poland-China  sow  after 
sow  could  not  bring  forth  her  pigs  and 
died ;  or  had  pigs  that  quickly  died,  or 
pigs  that  found  no  milk  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  and  failed  to  survive.  On  arrival  at 
the  farm,  where  some  50  sows  were  kept, 
we  walked  through  a  foot  or  more  of  corn 
cobs  to  get  to  the  new  hoghouse  which 
was  entirely  constructed  of  concrete  and 
oriented  north  and  south.  On  entering 
the  building  we  found  the  sows  occupying 
unbedded  concrete-floored  pens,  the  walls 
of  which  were  thickly  crusted  with  frost. 
They  had  been  fed  ear-corn  alone  and 
were  so  constipated  that,  in  trying  to 
farrow,  lumps  of  feces  were  expelled  that 
one  scarce  could  break  with  the  foot. 
When  the  pigs  were  horn  they  immedi¬ 
ately  chilled  on  the  cold,  wet  floors  and 
quickly  died  of  pneumonia  or  shock. 
Many  of  the  sows  were  totally  unable  to 
bring  forth  their  pigs  and  died.  Many 
of  them  had  no  milk  for  the  pigs  they 
did  manage  to  bring  into  the  world.  It 
was  too  late  to  correct  these  conditions. 
The  following  year  there  was  no  like 
trouble,  the  sows  being  properly  cared 
for  and  fed  and  the  farrowing  pens  made 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  little  pigs. 

Letting  the  sows  farrow  in  old  stack 
bottoms  or  in  old,  dirty,  drafty  pens  will 
as  surely  spell  disaster  as  did  the  modern, 
ill-conditioned  hog-house  just  described. 
To  insure  easy  and  successful  farrowing 
have  the  sows  take  exercise  out  of  doors 
every  day.  When  snow  is  deep  sweep  a 
large  area  of  ground,  clean,  scatter  whole 
oats  and  shelled  corn  thereon,  cover  (the 
grain  deeply  with  litter  and  let  the  sows 
root  there  for  the  grain.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  profitable  exercise  can  be  in¬ 
duced  in  that  way.  When  the  weather  is 
too  inclement  to  allow  of  exercising  out 
of  doors,  scatter  the  grain  on  a  big  barn 
floor,  cover  it  with  litter  and  allow  the 


sows  to  root  there.  Make  Alfalfa  liay  a 
part  of  the  ration,  especially  if  corn  must 
he  made  a  chief  part  of  the  sow’s  ration. 
Add  roots  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  feed 
enough  bran  and  oilmeal,  in  addition  to 
middlings,  etc.,  to  prevent  constipation. 
The  idea  should  be  perfectly  to  maintain 
the  sow  without  causing  undue  fat 
condition  and  so  insure  easy  farrowing 
and  plenty  of  milk  for  the  pigs. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  is  to 
provide  farrowing  pens  that  have  been 
made  perfectly  sanitary  by  removing  all 
loose  trash,  scrubbing  clean  with  scalding 
water  containing  one  pound  of  concen¬ 
trated  lye  per  30  gallons,  disinfecting  the 
pen  and  finally  applying  freshly-made 
limewash  to  all  parts,  especially  the  floor. 
Afterward  put  in  fresh  bedding.  In  such 
a  pen  disease  germs  and  worm  eggs  will 
be  absent.  Before  letting  the  sow  occupy 
the  pen  wash  her  clean,  especially  her 
udder  and  teats  and  repeat  the  washing 
before  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse  for 
■the  first  time.  If  the  pigs  are  to  come 
^  ery  early,  artificial  heat  will  be  necessary 
in  the  hog-house.  The  pigs  must,  on  no 
acount,  be  allowed  to  chill.  Put  a  creep 
around  the  inner  walls  of  the  farrowing 
pen  to  protect  the  pigs  when  the  sow  lies 
down.  Sponge  the  pigs  with  a  strong¬ 
smelling  solution  of  disinfectant,  if  the 
sow  shows  a  tendency  to  kill  and  eat  her 
litter.  She  will  be  less  likely  to  prove 
cannibalistic  if  fed  tankage  during  gesta¬ 
tion.  Letting  her  take  salt  freely,  or  eat 
salt  pork,  also  helps  to  prevent  pig  killing 
and  eating. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  nursing  well 
and  strong  on  their  legs,  move  the  sow 
and  her  litter,  in  a  cleansed  and  disin¬ 
fected  wagon,  or  crate  on  a  stone-boat,  to 
a  colony  house  that  has  been  prepared 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  farrowing 
pen.  Preferably,  the  house  should  be  on 
grass.  There  the  sow  and  pigs  should  be 
provided  with  a  complete  ration  and 
minerals,  and  have  a  chance  to  graze  a 
succession  of  green  crops,  preferably 
legumes.  Fall  sown  rye  makes  a  good 
green  crop  for  the  first  use  in  Spring. 
Later,  Alfalfa,  clover,  peas  and  oats,  rape, 
etc.,  should  be  available.  Until  the  pigs 
attain  a  weight  of  at  least  75  pounds, 
when  they  will  be  beyond  much  danger 
of  injurious  worm  infestation,  they  should 
be  kept  absolutely  away  from  all  other 
hogs  and  from  all  places  that  are  or  have 
been  used  by  swine.  So  treated,  worms 
will  not  be  likely  to  trouble  the  pigs  and 
they  will  also  escape  most  of  the  ailments 
that  are  common  to  pigs  that  live  in 
insanitary  quarters. 

If  these  simple  methods  of  management 
are  put  in  practice  there  will  be  few 
losses,  comparatively  speaking,  and  much 
greater  success!  and  profit  in  hog-raising. 


Some  Practical  Sheep  Talk 

We  are  largely  interested  in  the  sheep 
industry  in  Yates  County,  and  miss  the 
fine  articles  which  used  to  appear  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
W.  W.  Reynolds,  a  great  friend  of  the 
sheep. 

There  are  500,000  sheep  in  the  State, 
and  I  think  sheep  the  best  bet  for  the 
farmer.  A  survey  made  by  the  Idaho 
Agricultural  College  has  ascertained  that 
the  small  flocks,  say  50  to  100  sheep,  on 
the  farms  pay  better  than  the  sheep  on 
the  big  ranches.  This  was  news  to  us 
here.  I  inclose  a  statement  of  a  farm 
flock  of  a  neighbor  with  101  grade 
ewes: 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  iambs  were 
raised ;  41  sold  in  October  off  grass 
weighed  87  lbs.,  brought  12c;  20  sold 
in  December,  weight  114  lbs.,  at  15c; 
55  sold  in  January,  average  weight  109 
lbs.  at  15c.  Total  secured  from  lambs, 
$1,673.56 ;  for  wool,  $377.80 ;  total  re¬ 
ceipts,  $2,051.26 ;  average  per  ewe,  $20.31. 

The  lambs  were  bought  the  last  of 
April  and  first  of  May,  were  kept  on 
cheap  land  through  the  Summer,  weaned 
in  August,  and  fed  in  the  beginning  1  lb. 
of  grain  per  day,  which  was  increased  to 
2  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  2c  per  pound  or  4c 
per  day  for  grain.  For  roughage *they 
were  fed  clover  hay  and  bean  pods. 
Lambs  and  wool  are  rather  dull  now  and 
we  suppose  sheepmen  will  be  selling  their 
flocks  and  buying  in  again  when  they  go 
up,  a  poor  way  of  doing  business. 

Yates  Co„  N.  Y.  l.  c.  williams. 
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Holstein  Calf  That  Made 
Good 

Although  hidden  in  a  wooded  pasture 
at  birth  and  keeping  at  a  distance  from 
her  caretakers  for  weeks  when  she  had 
her  first  calf,  Fayne  Beauty  Walker  Ona, 
a  mature  Holstein  cow,  has  proven  to  be 
a  wonderful  producer  and  in  her  last  two 
lactations  of  365  days  each  has  produced 
more  than  2,000  lbs.  of  butterfat  and 
more  than  60,000  lbs.  of  milk. 

For  the  lactation  just  completed,  Beau¬ 
ty  produced  a  bull  calf  weighing  120  lbs., 
and  made  a  record  of  31,530.6  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  1,043.4  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
equivalent  to  1,304  lbs.  of  butter.  She 
is  the  146th  Holstein  cow  to  produce 
more  than  1,000  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  a 
year  and  is  the  103d  Holstein  to  produce 
more  than  30,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  the 
period.  These  records  bring  her  to  69th 
place  on  the  national  Holstein  butterfat 
list  and  to  44th  place  for  milk. 

For  more  than  four  months  of  the  test, 
Beauty  averaged  more  than  103  lbs.  of 
milk  daily  and  only  in  the  last  four 
months  did  her  production  drop  below  80 
lbs.  of  milk  daily,  closing  the  year  with 
63.7  lbs.  daily  as  she  was  being  dried  off. 
Her  average  production  for  the  year 
was  86.4  lbs.  of  milk  daily  or  enough  to 
supply  20  families  with  an  average  of 
two  quarts  of  whole  milk  every  day  in 
the  year.  Beauty  was  dropped  in  the 
pasture  and  was  four  days  old  before  her 
owners  discovered  where  she  was  hidden 
by  her  mother. 


Supposed  Coffin  Joint 
Lameness 

I  have  a  horse  which  was  kicked  on 
the  ankle.  The  lameness  seems  to  be  in 
his  foot.  The  horse  walks  part  of  the 
time  on  his  toe.  I  do  not  see  any  swel¬ 
ling,  but  there  is  heat  by  the  coffin  joint. 
Sometimes  the  horse  walks  all  right,  but 
as  soon  as  he  steps  on  some  stones  or 
hard  lumps  of  earth  he  limps  again.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  makes  the  horse 
lame.  The  horse  has  been  lame  about 
two  months,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  get 
any  better.  E-  D- 

New  York. 

The  coffin  joint  is  located  within  the 
horny  box  of  the  hoof,  between  the  base 
of  the  short  pastern  bone  (os  corona) 
and  pedal  or  coffin  bone.  We  wonder  if, 
therefore,  you  find  the  heat  in  the  hoof- 
head  or  coronet.  If  you  are  correct  in  at¬ 
tributing  the  lameness  to  inflammation 
affecting  the  coffin  joint  it  is  quite  likely 
that  a  low  ringbone  is  forming*  in  that  lo- 
cation,  but  it  seems  strange  that  such  is 
the  case,  as  it  was  the  ankle  (fetlock) 
joint  that  was  kicked.  Without  making 
an  examination  we  should  suspect  that 
the  fetlock  joint  is  still  the  seat  ot  the 
lameness.  If  that  is  the  case  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  trouble  is  either  deep  seated 
in  the  joint,  constituting  arthritis,  or  in 
the  region  of  the  two  sesamoid  bones  at 
the  back  of  the  fetlock  joint.  It  will  be 
evident  that  we  cannot  determine  the  ex¬ 
act  seat  or  nature  of  the  lameness  with¬ 
out  making  a  personal  examination.  A 
qualified  veterinarian  of  the  district 
should  therefore  be  employed  to  make  the 
necessary  examination  and  if  he  iinds  the 
lameness  either  in  the  joint  or  sesamoids 
line-firing  and  blistering  will  be  the  best 
treatment. 

If  you  cannot  employ  a  veterinarian 
and  find  that  the  lameness  certainly  is  in 
the  region  of  the  fetlock  joint  we  should 
advise  you  to  clip  the  hair  from  the  joint 
and  then  thoroughly  blister  it  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mercury, 
one  dram  of  powdered  cantharides  and 
iy2  ounces  of  lard.  Bub  the  blister  in 
for  15  minutes,  then  smear  some  of  it  on 
the  blistered  surface.  Afterward  tie  the 
horse  so  short  in  a  stall  that  he  will  be 
unable  to  lick  or  bite  the  blistered  part. 
Wash  the  blister  off  in  48  hours  and  then 
apply  a  little  lard  daily.  The  horse  may 
then*  be  turned  into  a  roomy  box-stall, 
preferably  bedded  with  sawdust  or  baled 
shavings,  and  he  rested  there  for  at  least 
six  weeks.  The  blistering  may  be  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  if  the  lameness  iiersists  at 
the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks,  provided 
some  improvement  results  from  the  first 
blistering,  indicating  that  the  fetlock  joint 
is  the  true  seat  of  the  lameness.  It  is 
best,  however,  not  to  fire  and  blister  or 
even  blister  alone,  in  very  hot  or  very 
cold  weather  or  when  flies  abound.  It 
may  be  that  shoeing  the  lame  leg  with  a 
shoe  having  heel  calkins  but  no  toe  calk¬ 
in  may  be  beneficial,  and  we  should  advise 
such  shoeing.  Feed  a  light,  laxative  ra- 
tion  while  the  horse  is  idle.  Regulate 
the  bowels  by  feeding  one-sixtli  part  ot 
wheat  bran  with  the  oats  and  hay.  Of 
the  oat-bran  mixture  allow  but  %  lb.  tor 
each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight  in  three 
feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration.  A  similar  allow- 
ance  of  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay 
will  sufficie  while  the  horse  is  kept  in 
the  barn.  Increase  oats  and  reduce  bran 
when  he  is  again  able  to  work.  Carrots 
would  be  beneficial,  if  obtainable.  If  you 
conclude  that  the  coffin-joint  is  the  true 
seat  of  the  lameness  clip  the  hair  from 
the  hoof-head  and  blister  it  with  the  salve 
already  prescribed  and  repeat  the  blister- 
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ing  at  intervals  of  10  days  to  two  weeks, 
until  the  lameness  subsides.  We  cannot, 
however,  guarantee  that  either  firing  and 
blistering  or  blistering  alone  will  remove 
the  lameness;  for  if  a  ringbone  is  form¬ 
ing  or  has  formed,  unnerving  (high) 
would  be  the  treatment  most  likely  to 
avail,  provided  the  lameness  is  in  a  fore¬ 
leg.  If  it  was  a  hind  fetlock  that  was  in¬ 
jured  and  if  ringbone  has  resulted,  firing 
and  blistering,  or  repeated  blistering 
alone  possibly  may  prove  remedial.  A 
ringbone  occurs  as  a  hard,  boney  growth 
or  excresence,  around  the  hoof-head,  on 
the  pastern,  or  just  underneath  the  fet¬ 
lock  joint.  8.  A. 

Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  17-18. — Second  annual  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Cattle  Sale,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorns,  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull  sale,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Mar.  18.' — Aberdeen-Angus,  Iowa  State 
Show  and  Sale,  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City.  Ia.,  sales  manager. 

Apr.  3.  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

Apr.  8.' — Aberdeen-Angus.  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  24  -  Mar.  8  — -  Short  course  in  ice 
cream  making.  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  9-15.  —  Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar.  17  -  22.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 


Ohio  Markets 

Youngstown  Produce.  —  Butter,  creamery 
firsts,  39c;  creamery  extras,  42  (4c.  Cheese,  N. 
Y.  State,  new,  29c;  N.  Y.  State,  old,  34c.  Oleo, 
vegetable  fat,  18(4c;  animal  fat,  22(4c.  Eggs, 
fresh,  43c;  storage  eggs,  39c.  Flour,  Winter 
wheat,  $6.40;  Spring  wheat,  $8.90. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Butter,  extras,  40c;  firsts, 
39  to  39% c;  seconds,  31  to  32c.  Eggs,  extras, 
41%c;  firsts,  39%c.  Poultry,  fowls,  29  to  30c; 
medium,  28c;  Leghorns,  24c;  heavy  springers, 
26c;  Leghorn  springers,  20c;  ducks,  20  to  25c; 
geese,  18  to  20c.  Potatoes,  Ohio  and  New 
York,  $4.50  per  150-lb.  sack,  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  $3.75  to  $3.85  per  120-lb.  sack;  Idaho  Rus¬ 
set,  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Cleveland  Livestock.  —  Hogs,  4,500;  hold¬ 
over  48;  mostly  15  to  25c;  lower;  150  to  250 
lbs.,  $10.50  to  mostly  $10.60;  bulk  pigs,  $10.50; 
load  316  lbs.,  $10;  rough  sows,  $8.25;  stags, 
$6.50.  Cattle  800,  strong  to  25c  higher;  full 
advance  on  fat  cows  and  bulls,  bulk  steers,  $10 
to  $11.50;  few  $12;  fat  cows  $6.50  to  $8; 
cutter  grades,  $5  to  $6.  Calves  800;  vealers 
50c  lower,  better  grades  $17  to  $17.50;  top  $18; 
common  and  medium  $13  to  $15.50;  culls  down¬ 
ward  to  $10  and  under.  Sheep  2,200,  mostly 
steady,  bulk  better  grade  lambs  $13  to  $13.25; 
strictly  choice  quoted  $13.50;  fat  ewes  $6.90  to 
$7.  F.  S.  H. 


Hodgkins  Disease 

Would  you  please  tell  me  about  Hodg¬ 
kin’s  disease,  if  it  is  curable  and  what  is 
the  cause  of  it?  w.  j. 

Hodgkin’s  disease  is  a  disease  of  the 
lymph  glands  of  the  body,  the  exact 
cause  of  which  is  not  known.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  due  to  a  specific  germ,  but 
that  germ  has  never  been  found  and  de¬ 
scribed.  The  nature  and  course  of  the 
disease  makes  it  quite  evident  that  an 
organism  of  the  germ  kind  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trouble,  and  this  will  doubtless 
be  found  some  day.  Enlargement  of  the 
glands  of  the  body  and  deterioration  of 
the  blood,  or  anaemia,  are  the  character¬ 
istic  changes  that  it  xiroduces.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  found  more  frequently  in  men 
than  in  women  and  may  occur  at  any 
age,  though  most  common  in  young 
adults.  There  are  rare  acute  cases,  last¬ 
ing  but  a  few  Aveeks;  generally,  it  is  a 
chronic  affection  of  several  years’  dura¬ 
tion.  It  may  last  many  years,  though 
usually  running  its  course  in  about  two. 
There  is  yet  no  known  cure  for  it,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  mistake  other  diseases 
with  similar  symptoms  for  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


GRIMM  SAP  BUCKETS,  13  and  16  quarts,  full 
measure,  made  of  1-X  Special  Tinned  Plate,  with  an 
extra  heavy  11 -pound  coating,  and  also  Special  Gal¬ 
vanized  Buckets,  13  and  16  quarts.  Our  buckets  have 
only  one  body  seam,  and  the  bottom  is  double  seamed 
and  soldered  inside  and  out.  The  top  is  wired  with 
galvanized  wire  to  prevent  rust.  Owing  to  its  special 
shape  and  the  heavy  bead  the  buckets  will  nest  with¬ 
out  sticking  together.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and 
prices. 

CHAMPION  and  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
G.  H.  Grimm  Company  Rutland,  Vermont 


Arc  You  Giving 
Your  Cattle 
A  Square  Deal? 

IF  CATTLE  are  worth 
keeping  they  are  worth 
the  best  there  is.  Get  them 
a  MARIETTA  CONCRETE 
SILO.  Take  advantage  of  “Early 
Buyers’  Discount.”  Mail  coupon  for 
information.  Catalogue  tells:  How 
to  Fight  the  Corn  Borer;!  How  A 
Marietta  Silo  Will  Pay  for  Itself 
while  adding  profits  to  your  farm. 
Also  contains  full  information  on 
MARIETTA  Wood  Brooder  Houses. 

The  Marietta  Silo  Company 
Dept.-K,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Send  me  complete  information  and  Early 
Buyers’  Discounts  on  : 


gilos . Brooder  Houses. 


*  Name! . 

St.  or  R.  D. 


Post  Office. 
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Money  Back  Guarantee 

Corona  Wool  Fat  Ointment  quickly 
heals  and  soothes  Cut3,  Scalds,  Burns 
jr  Wounds  of  any  kind.  Work3  like  magic 
on  Caked  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  also  Sore 
Shoulders,  Necks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Collar 
Boils,  Scratches.  Sold  by  your  druggist 
with  a  money  back  guarantee.  Two 
sizes,  66c  and  $1.26.  Order  from  ns  if 
druggist  can’t  supply.  Book  of  uses 
Free.  Write. 

CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

60  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


CORONA 


GUERNSEYS 
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GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
jactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia!  Penna. 


to 


'ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  Bulls?™™* 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams  with  records  up  to  700  lbs.  fat. 
Strong  in  the  blood  of  Langwater  Cavalier,  Langwater 
Stars  &  Stripes  and  Langwater  Valiant.  Federal  accred¬ 
ited  and  blood-tested  herd.  Write  today  for  sales  list 
with  full  description.  FRITZLYN  FARM,  Plpersvllle,  Pa. 

T~ 

Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  "Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Sinithvllle  Flats.  New  York 

Purebred  Guernsey 

young  stock  for  sale,  some  from  advancedregister  dams. 
Tuberculin  Tested — Blood  Tested 

THATCH  MEADOW  FARM.St. James,L.I.,N.Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


GUERNSEYS 


PURE 

BRED 


6  females  and  sire.  J.  Perry  Cross, R.D. 3,  Auburn, N.Y, 


HOLSTEINS 


ENTIRE  HERD 

HOLSTEINS 

Practically  all  young  cows  and  Second  calf  heifers. 
Some  fresh.  C.  T.  A.  Records  12,500  to  16,000.  300  to  500  fat. 

Accredited.  Priced  to  Sell. 

Herd  Sire.  Also  Six  Guernseys. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

Banchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 

For  Sale— HOLSTEIN  BULL 

10  months  old;  good  type,  fine  top  line,  well  marked— 
about  even— black  and  white.  Sire;  Sir  Aaggie  Mead 
Patty,  No.  524076.  Dam:  Purchase  Rose,  No.  980158. 
Price— #150  F.  O.  B.  White  Plains.  Accredited  Herd. 
OPHIR  FARM,  E.  E.  Ridout.  Supt.,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


|  .%  SWINE  \ 


Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.).  N.  V, 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  20  to  50.  lbs.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheowold,  Delaware. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE'*8 


F.  M.  Patllngton  <fe  Son 


for  sale. 
Merrlfleld.  N.  Y. 


Registered  pAlarlfl  Al:  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SPOTTED  rOiana-bllina  nogs  Pairs  and  trios,  not 
akin.  Write  BR00KSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 


IHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  $8  00  each.  Ped- 
I  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $15.00.  R.  HIU,  Seneca  Fells,  N.  V, 


DOGS 


_  A.  T\  fop  Pals  and  Protection. 

threat  uanes  6-8  weeks  PuPPieS. 

Harlequin  male  or  femaie,  375.  Black  females,  535. 
Also  Harlequin  male;  black  female.  8  month.  A.  K.  C. 
eligible.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  New  York 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Monticello,  Iowa 


IA!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6a  Females,  33.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES— the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Manefleld,  Ohio 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIEK  PEPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov.  City,  Pa. 

Choice  Pod.  Male  Collie  NE1SII,  lieLancey,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  (White)  COLLIES— Special  price  list  and 
circular.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

English  Springer  Spaniels  MURPJESSOn!  Barker’ Il'y! 

AIREDALES — (Oorangs)  Matron  due  Feb.  3  Pups. 
Cheap.  N.  E.  WOOD,  It.  F.  1).,  Danielson,  Conn. 

AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TEItttl  ICRS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


R 


For  St.  Bernard  Pups  10'veek3Old’  weU  nm,ked- 


Sale 


OSCAR  W.  G0WING,  Essex,  Vt. 


P/.nl.nn  Dnnninc  Black  and  white.  2  males,  solid 
l/ULKCl  *  Uppica  red  and  black,  9mos.  old.  House- 
broken,  eligible — #35.  Dli.  WOODEN,  Waterloo,  New  York 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $25.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00. 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  $30.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


PEDIGREED  Chinchilla  Rabbits  ofbreedlng  age. 
Either  sex  #5.00  each.  JOHN  PARKY,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED,  FED.  CHINCHILLAS— While,  Steel,  Gray  Flemish  Giants. 
Silver  Martins.  Green  Mountain  Babbitry,  Mantgomery  Ctr.,  VL 

JO  DO  || n |  Chinchillas, New  Zealand  Reds,  Flemish ;  also 
0’  Ur  :  Supplies.  BREEDER'S  SUPPLT,  CobleskHI,  New  Terb 


[ 


HORSES 


Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 


and  Saddle  Horses.  Mostmules  are  get¬ 
ting  very  old.  7,500  young  mules  going  for  export 
from  one  market.  Quality  mule  breeding  very  prof¬ 
itable.  Write  for  circular,  describing  your  wants. 

THE  COOK  FARMS  Box  J  Lexington,  Ky. 


BELMONT  FARM  £SP1$22S, 

Our  horses  won  $1,500  in  prizes  at  1929  New  York  state 
Fair;  including  both  Champion  Stallion  and  Mare. 
Write  for  leaflet.  H.  H.  Bell  A  Sons,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1  * 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford.  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllte,  Ponna. 

ja  BHMk  BRED  DOES  FOR  SALE— Grades 
t  m  t  1  MA  I  of  three  breeds,  $25  to  $46. 

1  ^  Elam  S.  Horst,  R.  1 ,  Ronks,  Pa» 

thoroughbred  <5^  puppjes  anj  Joggeiiburg  Goats 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Somerset  Silver  Fox  Farms  Bernarrisville,  N.  J. 

6  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLD  EWES 

Bred.  Leroy  C.  Bower  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  #ec. 


sale  2  Purebred  Jersey  Heifers 


A.  BULLOCK 
Burlingham,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  Bred  heifei  s  for  sale. 

S.  D.  Wicks,  It,  D.  No.  2,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


RED  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF 

Jan.  4th.  Record  dam  and  granddams.  Accredited. 
Price,  #85.00.  E.  B.  FOX,  It.  R.  2,  Box  63,  Lowell,  Max. 


GARGET,  CAKED  UDDERS,  SPIDERS, 

Udder  Infection,  Lost  Quarters,  Fouls,  Etc. 
A.D.D.’s  “Save  the  Cow”  ends  trouble  permanently  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED.  YOU  CAN’T  LOSE.  Users  report  marvelous  cures 
on  all  of  above.  This  powerful,  penetrating,  soothing  absorbent 
is  safe,  sure,  humane.  Nothing  injurious  to  man  or  beast.  Con¬ 
centrated  healing  power — gives  instant  relief.  Famous  dairy 
herds  keep  sending  repeat  orders.  Trial  cures  skeptics.  At 
druggists,  feed  stores  or  postpaid  $1.00  full  size  bottle.  Order 
today,  or  write  for  booklet  “Save  the  Cow.” 

A.  D.  DRISCOLL,  WHITNEY  POINT,  N-  Y. 
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With  the 

Beginning  Young. — Success  with  live¬ 
stock  traces  back  to  some  one  whose 
head,  hands  and  heart  work  together  in 
the  care  of  his  animals.  The  raising  of 
livestock  on  a  farm  is  a  peculiarly  per¬ 
sonal  art.  In  the  practice  of  it,  a  boy  will 
draw  upon  and  cultivate  the  best  elements 
in  his  character.  If  he  likes  and  works 
with  farm  animals  of  improved  breeding, 
he  is  likely  to  become  a  man  of  mercy, 
patience  and  lofty  ideals.  A  strong  point 
in  favor  of  4-11  club  work  with  calves 
and  some  other  animals  is  that  it  trains 
boys  when  they  are  most  amenable  and 
responsive  to  training.  The  younger  they 
are  when  they  begin,  the  better,  provided, 
of  course,  that  they  are  physically  able 
personally  to  do  the  work  required.  Some 
boys  are  small,  some  large,  and  others  are 
normal  in  size  for  their  ages.  Boys  in 
beef  calf  clubs  average  older  and  larger 
than  those  in  dairy  calf  clubs.  There  is 
too  much  of  a  tendency  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  clubs  to  “make  men’  out 
of  boys  before  they  are  ready  for  some 
of  the  experiences  into  which  they  are 
led. 

“Early  Maturity.”  —  Breeders  often 
refer  to  “early  maturity”  as  being  valu¬ 
able  in  meatmaking  animals.  What  does 
the  phrase  mean?  Under  the  artificial 
conditions  surrounding  the  production  of 
these  animals  in  this  country,  their  ma¬ 
turity  is  forced.  If  liberally  fed,  they 
will  mature  or  be  ready  for  market  at 
younger  ages  than  their  mongrel  ances¬ 
tors.  Early  maturity  is  chiefly  a  result 
of  heavy  feeding ;  breeding  hasn’t  much 
to  do  with  it.  Under  farm  conditions  20 


Livestock 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  hogs  could 
be  raised  at  a  profit  on  many  a  farm  in 
this  territory,  where  some  measure  of 
diversification  is  needed  to  supplement 
and  safeguard  a  speciality.  An  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  reader  says  in  a  recent  letter  that 
for  nearly  20  years  he  raised  Berkshires, 
and  sold  pigs  in  nearly  every  eastern 
State,  but  that  at  present  he  doesn’t  own 
a  hog.  On  a  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farm, 
where  “baby”  beef  is  produced  in  carload 
lots,  several  hundred  Duroc-Jerseys,  far¬ 
rowed  on  the  farm,  are  fattened  every 
year  with  the  cattle.  When  sold  they 
compare  well  with  the  best  fat  hogs 
produced  in  the  corn-belt.  The  pork  on 
this  farm  is  a  form  of  insurance  against 
loss  when  the  young  bullocks  are 
marketed.  The  raising  and  feeding  of 
hogs  are  likely  to  be  most  profitable  when 
conducted  along  with  a  beefmaking  enter¬ 
prise.  I  have  seen  a  few  pigs  being 
fattened  on  kitchen  slops  and  garbage  in 
small  pens  on  a  number  of  eastern  farms. 
Some  of  these  pigs  were  growing  and 
rounding  out  satisfactorily.  Russell  W. 
Duck,  of  the  Syracuse  University  College 
of  Agriculture,  writes  that  pigs"  on  gar¬ 
bage  at  that  institution  are  as  good  for 
their  ages  as  any  in  the  cornbelt.  The 
garbage  output  will  continue  to  increase 
in  eastern  areas,  and  better  methods  of 
handling  and  feeding  this  material  are 
sure  to  be  worked  out.  Where  will  the 
pigs  that  will  consume  the  garbage  come 
from  ? 

Four-H  Club  Calves.  —  Farm  boys  in 
a  number  of  New  York  counties  will  show 
beef  and  dairy  calves  in  the  4-H  club 
department  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
this  year.  Enough  beef  calves  have  been 
placed  to  date,  to  say  nothing  of  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  dairy  calves  (Hol- 
stein-Friesian  in  particular),  to  insure  a 


record-breaking  exhibit  at  Syracuse  in 
August.  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  breeders 
in  the  State  are  co-operating  with  club 
leaders  in  supplying  their  members  with 
calves  that  will  be  worthy  of  their  efforts 
as  feeders,  titters  and  exhibitors,  and 
some  day  there  will  be  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  special  building  erected  on  the 
fair  grounds  to  house  their  entries.  T.  J. 
Kerr  writes  that  a  club  leader  from 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  recently  visited  his  farm 
in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  “for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  calves  for  this  year’s  beef  club. 
He  told  me,”  Mr.  Kerr  continues,  “that 
he  now  has  28  boys  signed  up  for  1930 — 
just  double  the  number  in  the  club  in 
1929.  lie  is  experiencing  some  difficulty, 
however,  in  finding  enough  steer  calves, 
so  he  took  a  pail-fed  grade  Aberdeen- 
Angus  heifer  from  our  herd.  Since  she 
will  compete  with  27  purebred  steers,  she 
will  not  have  a  fair  test,  but  it  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  how  she  feeds  out, 
and  where  she  stands  in  the  line-up  at 
the  end  of  the  feeding  period.  You  may 
expect  to  receive  a  report.” 

Meat-Cutting  Demonstrated.  —  Re¬ 
cently  in  a  Syracuse  hotel  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  to  cut  up  a  lamb  carcass,  so 
as  to  make  the  cuts  attractive,  was  given 
by  D.  W.  Hartzell  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  and  Meat  Board,  Chicage.  It  was 
instructive  to  the  large  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  retailers  present,  as  well  to 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association.  Mr.  Hartzell,  who 
talks  and  cuts  at  the  same  time,  will  give 
a  beef-cutting  demonstration  in  Bingham¬ 
ton.  Feb.  17-19 ;  in  Elmira  Feb.  20-22 ;  in 
Syracuse  March  12-15,  and  in  Utica 
March  20-22.  K.  D.  Scott  of  the 
Chenango  County  Farm  Bureau  writes : 
“In  cutting  up  a  carcass  of  beef  into 
retail  portions,  as  practiced  by  most 
retail  butchers,  many  cuts  do  not  appeal 
to  the  eye  of  the  housewife,  who  does 
85  per  cent  of  the  family  buying,  even 
if  the  quality  of  the  beef  should  be  just 


as  good  as  that  in  the  more  attractive 
cuts.  The  result  is  that  she  rejects  the 
unattractive  cuts,  and  the  butcher  is 
compelled  to  sell  them  for  what  he  can 
get.  In  order  to  offset  his  loss,  he  must 
raise  the  prices  of  steaks  and  roasts. 
Mr.  Hartzell  shows  the  retail  butcher 
how  he  can  realize  more  money  for  cer¬ 
tain  cuts,  and  at  the  same  time  give  his 
patron  greater  value  for  her  money.  The 
demonstrator’s  work  is  followed  up  by 
meat-cooking  demonstrations,  showing  how 
the  less  expensive  cuts  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  much  nourishment  for  the  family, 
and  at  the  same  time  ease  the  strain  on 
the  family  budget.” 

Despite  the  place  of  fresh  meat  in  the 
nation’s  diet,  no  important  effort  was 
made  until  five  years  ago  to  grade,  cut, 
package  and  display  it,  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  the  modern  merchandising 
manner.  A  campaign  of  public  agitation, 
begun  by  Alvin  H.  Sanders  of  Chicago 
and  a  few  producers,  paved  the  way  to 
the  grading  of  beef  carcasses  in  the  big 
killing  plants,  and  to  the  reforms  in  re¬ 
tailing  methods  that  are  still  under  way. 
At  last  the  big  packers  and  the  others — 
altogether  about  1,200 — are  showing  an 
enlightened  business  interest  in  these 
initial  reforms.  Retailers  also  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  adopt  and  extend  them,  because 
of  the  competition  of  new  rivals  in  the 
retail  trade.  If  fresh  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  had  not  been  universally  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country  as  staple  foods, 
the  wasteful,  crude  and  often  dishonest 
retailing  that  has  been  widely  practiced 
in  butcher  shops  for  the  past  40  years 
would  long  ago  have  forced  the  public  to 
quit  buying  these  products.  The  American 
public  today  is  getting  better  cuts  of 
fresh  meats  in  attractive  packages,  at 
fairer  prices,  in  more  shops  than  it 
could  ever  have  bought  in  the  past.  It  is 
getting  more  value  for  its  money,  and 
is  also  learning  how  to  cook  fresh  meats. 

D.  C.  W. 
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years  ago,  pork  producers  probably  never 
thought  of  making  pigs  weigh  200  lbs.  in 
ISO  days  after  they  were  farrowed.  Early 
maturity,  mass  production  and  quick  turn¬ 
overs  are  popularly  urged  as  solutions  of 
the  meat  producer’s  problem.  In  principle, 
this  is  the  factory  system  applied  to 
animal  production.  Like  corporation  farm¬ 
ing,  it  would  solve  “the  farm  problem”  by 
forcing  most  farmers  into  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  A  related  theory  is  at  work  in  our 
educational  machinery.  Some  of  the 
work  in  schools  tends  mentally  to 
“mature”  young  people  in  book  knowledge 
before  they  have  been  tested,  strengthened, 
broadened  and  seasoned  by  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  life.  In  schools  and  colleges 
they  are  hurried  through  their  best  years 
in  order  to  enter  business  and  professions 
while  they  are  young.  Many  of  them, 
therefore,  are  doomed  to  go  through  life 
without  ever  having  lived  the  eager, 
zestful  and  unforced  life  of  farm  children 
of  a  generation  ago. 

Father-Son  Partnerships.  —  In  the 
early  development  of  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Mid-West,  there  were  a 
few  father-and-son  partnerships  in  the 
conduct  of  breeding  establishments.  In 
later  years,  their  numbers  increased 
rapidly,  because  experience  had  shown 
that  farmers’  sons  who  early  in  their 
“teens”  were  taken  into  partnerships  with 
their  fathers  not  only  remained  on  farms, 
but  received  useful  business  training,  and 
continued  in  the  business  of  improving 
the  herds,  flocks  and  studs  with  which 
their  family  names  were  publicly  identi¬ 
fied.  Father-and-son  partnerships  are 
numerous  in  livestock  farming  now.  It 
is  true  that  -some  of  the  brighest  and  most 
energetic  boys  reared  on  farms  go  into 
city  businesses  and  professions ;  it  is 
equally  true,  however,  that  some  of  them 
are  still  on  their  home  farms,  many  in 
partnership  with  their  fathers.  Four-H 
club  work  leads  up  to  the  formation  of 
partnerships  of  this  class  in  stockraising. 
Co-operation  is  their  foundation,  The 
development  and  practice  of  co-operation 
among  all  members  of  the  farm  family 
at  home,  in  the  interest  of  the  home  and 
farm,  paid  off  farm  mortgages,  and  pro¬ 
duced  our  best  citizens  many  years  ago. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  this  kind  of 
co-operation,  and,  fortunately,  there  are 
many  examples  of  it  on  farms.  An 
Indiana  man  used  to  advertise  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  beef  cattle  breeder  under  the 
firm  name  of  “J-  M.  Smith  &  Family. 

Hogs  in  the  East.  —  Apparently  most 
eastern  farmers  are  not  interested  in 
raising  hogs.  Those  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  subject  evidenced  little  or 
no  faith  in  the  money-making  possibilities 
of  this  class  of  livestock  on  their  farms. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Tillage  Tools 

The  McCormick-Deering  ROTARY  HOE  is  a  tool  that 
will  do  a  young  crop  more  good,  and  do  it  faster,  than 
any  other  implement  yet  invented.  It  breaks  crusts, 
mulches,  conserves  moisture,  keeps  weeds  down,  and 
thoroughly  cultivates  crops  of  young  corn,  beans,  mint, 
beets,  or  potatoes.  Working  widths,  7  to  IOV2  ft.  Two 
or  three  2 -row  hoes  and  a  Farmall  tractor  make  an 
outfit  for  fast  work. 


This  is  the  ROTARY  HOE  ...one  of  the 
many  tillage  tools  in  the  SMcCormick-Deering  line 


The  full  line  includes  disk 
harrows;  soil  pulverizers; 
field,  orchard,  and  row-crop 
cultivators;  spring-tooth 
harrows;  cover -crop  har¬ 
rows;  peg-tooth  harrows; 
quack -grass  harrows,  etc. 

OU’LL  find  all-around 
efficiency  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  McCormick-Deering 
Tillage  Tools.  They  will  help 
you  to  cut  production  costs 
— to  do  a  better  job,  easier 
and  faster,  with  less  spent 
for  power  and  labor. 


Right  now  is  a  good  time 
to  make  sure  that  your  im¬ 
plement  shed  holds  no  badly 
out-of-date  or  worn-out 
tillage  tools. 

Cull  out  the  wasters  and 
replace  them  with  new, 
efficient  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  will  show  you  the 
latest,  improved  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Tillage  Tools. 
Write  for  a  folder.  Address 


SOIL  PULVERIZERS,  for  horses  or  tractors, 
double  and  single  gang,  in  rolling  widths 
ranging  from  39  to  121  inches 


The  McCormick-Deering  line  includes  Disk  Harrows 
of  every  type,  for  tractor  and  horse  operation 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ^Fncorporatek^  Chicago,  Illinois 
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you  own  one 
of  the  new  1931 
American  Separa¬ 
tors,  you  haven’t  this 
new  close  -  skimming, 
cream-getting  inven¬ 
tion.  For  only  the  new 
American  Separator 
has  these  patented 
new-type  discs,  made  of* 
a  new  material,  hard  and  tough 
as  steel,  but  which  won’t  rust,  * 
corrode  or  stain.  Polished  like  plated 
glass,  the  cream  flows  off  these  new 
discs  so  clean  and  fast  that  they  make 
the  New  American  the  .  . . 

Close  -  Skimming 

Wonder  It  skims  milk 

warm  or  cold. . 
and  skims  it  clean!  E.  C.  Parmen- 
ter,  Colorado,  says:  “Not  one  trace 
of  cream  in  the  skim  milk.”  S.  Sullivan,  New  York, 
s?ys:,  .,7ve-r  American  almost  doubles  our  cream 
checks!  J . I.  Moore, Ohio, says:  “Owned  three  separa¬ 
tors  .  .  .  American  skims  cleanest  of  any  we’vehad.” 

Easy  to  Turn  Skill 

...  ,  ,  and  perfect 

ly-balancea  bowl  outs  friction  to  a  minimum  -  . 
makes  the  fw  g, 

HcwJnrn/ucmt 

S  E  PA  RATO  R 

the  easiest-turning,  smoothest- running  separator  you 
ever  °Vned-  Air.  Steve  Vaselenak,  Alberta,  says: 

Nobody  wanted  to  turn  our  old  sep-  - 

arator,  but  with  this  New  American, 
the  boys  race  to  see  who  will  get 
there  first!” 

Our  direct  Factory  -  to  -  You  method 
makes  Big  Savings  .  .  gives  you  High- 
Priced  Separator  Values  at  savings  of  from 
$30  to  $50.  Don’t  buy  any  separator  until 
you  get  our  proposition  and  compare  the 
rock-bottom  prices  on  the  close-skimmingi 
easy- turning,  easily  cleaned  New  American. 

All  Americans  shipped  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL.  Quick  delivery  from 
warehouse  near  you.  Guaranteed  for  Life. 

Free  Bervice. 

Easy  Terms.  •  Year  to  Pay 

Many  American  Separators  -pay  for  themselves  in  extra  cream. 
Made  mil  sizes,  3  models.  Sold  on  easy  terms  .  .  one  model  as 
low  as  $2.20  per  month.  One  full  year  to  pay. 

Compare  with  Others 

Catalog  Explains  New  Features  .  .  the  handy  waist-low, turn¬ 
table  milk  tank,  bell  speed  indicator,  fully  enclosed  frictionless 
automobile-type  gears,  new  stainless  steel  discs,  etc.  See  the 
big-as-life  illustrations.  Read  wonderful  letters  from  users. 
Convince  yourself  that  American  All-Star  Features  can’t  be  du- 

fdicated  on  any  machine  at  twice  the  price.  Write  for  this  cata- 
og  today.  Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  post  card  will  do.  You’ll 
be  glad  you  did. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.The  Old  Reliable. Since  189U 

Dept.  182,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 

Dept.  182,  1929  W.  43rd  St.f  Chicago,  III. 

Send  FREE  your  Latest  Illustrated  Catalog  on  New  Amer¬ 
ican  Separators  with  letters  from  owners. 


Capacity 
per  hour 
125  to  1000  lbs. 

Prices  from 
$24.95  to  $77.50 


Name _ 

Post  Office^ 
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SILOS 

are 

Strong 

...they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight- jointed 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  weather- 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 
and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

Tubs ,  Tanks,  Vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Bax  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


^rSpiains^  Bruises 

Absorbine  rednces  thickened, 
^swollen  tissues, soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  l-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  ihisr  "Horse  had  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbine 
for  years  with  great  success.’' 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Heredity  of  Dairy  Quality 

I  notice  the  statement  in  article,  Dairy 
Profits  or  Dairy  Dosses?,  page  84:  “It 
has  been  definitely  proven  that  ‘like 
begets  like,’  that  the  dairy  cow  receives 
the  greater  part  of  her  production  charac¬ 
teristics  from  her  sire,  and  that  likewise 
the  sire  receives,  the  ability  to  transmit 
production  qualities  from  his  dam.”  It 
will  be  a  favor  if  you  can  give  me  some 
references  to  investigations  which  lead  to 
this  conclusion.  E.  P.  P. 

Massachusetts 

Regarding  reference  to  investigations 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  that : 

“It  has  been  definitely  proven  that 
‘like  begets  like,’  and  that  the  dairy  cow 
receives  the  greater  part  of  her  produc¬ 
tion  characteristics  from  her  sire,  and 
that  likewise  the  sire  receives  the  ability 
to  transmit  production  qualities  from  his 
dam.” 

I  would  quote,  as  a  specific  example, 
a  record  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
herd  that  began  as  far  back  as  1892. 
The  first  bull  used  was  Missouri  Rioter, 
a  son  of  Bachellor  of  St.  Lambert,  (a 
famous  sire  of  the  Jersey  breed).  The 
dam  of  Missouri  Rioter  had  no  record 
and  was  a  very  ordinary  cow.  His  sire 
was  the  only  animal  in  his  entire  pedi¬ 
gree  known  to  be  a  strong  breeder. 
Missouri  Rioter  left  four  daughters  in 
the  herd  with  records  of  a  total  of  26 
lactation  periods  from  dams  with  records 
of  23  lactation  periods.  The  average 
production  of  the  daughters  was  1,009 
pounds  of  milk  and  18  pounds  of  fat 
below  that  of  their  dams.  This  hull  did 
not  transmit  the  qualities  of  his  sire, 
but  evidently  did  transmit  the  qualities 
of  his  dam. 

The  second  hull  used  was  Hugorotus, 
a  cheap  hull  without  any  high  class 
animals  in  his  pedigree.  This  bull  had 
eleven  daughters  with  a  total  of  50 
lactation  periods  from  dams  with  62 
lactation  periods.  The  eleven  daughters 
averaged  393  pounds  of  milk  below  their 
dams.  Evidently  the  good  qualities  of 
the  dams  were  not  transmitted  to  the 
daughters  and  the  poor  qualities  of  the 
sire  were  transmitted. 

The  third  bull  was  Lome  of  Meridale, 
a  bull  with  a  splendid  pedigree  and  from 
a  high  producing  dam.  He  had  12 
daughters  with  a  total  of  67  lactation 
periods  from  dams  with  records  of  66 
lactation  periods.  The  daughters  made 
an  increase  of  1,410  pounds  of  milk  and 
66  pounds  of  fat  per  year  over  their 
dams. 

The  next  bull  was  Missouri  Rioter  3rd, 
a  son  of  Missouri  Rioter,  (bull  No.  1), 
out  of  the  best  cow  in  the  college  herd. 
Missouri  Rioter  3rd  had  three  daughters 
with  records  of  15  lactation  periods. 
These  were  compared  with  records  of  14 
lactation  periods  of  their  dams.  The 
daughters  produced,  on  an  average,  3,230 
pounds  of  milk  and  146  pounds  of  fat 
more  than  their  dams.  The  sire  of  this 
bull  was  an  almost  worthless  animal  from 
the  standpoint  of  production  but  his  dam 
was  an  excellent  animal.  Evidently  he 
received  his  ability  to  transmit  production 
from  his  dam 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  various  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  are  authority  for  the 
statement  that  in  selecting  the  herd  sire, 
the  three  most  important  animals  in  the 
pedigree  are  the  dam  and  the  maternal 
and  paternal  grand  dams.  This  advice 
is  based  upon  records  and  investigation 
of  breeding  records. 

Regarding  the  inheritance  of  production 
qualities  by  the  cow  from  her  sire,  the 
above  would  also  serve  as  evidence  of  this 
fact,  but  for  further  consideration  I 
would  direct  attention  to  the  record  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 
In  the  state  of  New  Jersey  there  were 
46  of  his  daughters  tested  for  advance 
registry.  The  average  production  of  these 
animals  exceeded  entry  requirements  for 
their  age  by  92.45  per  cent.  The  average 
milk  production  was  11,210.54  pounds 
and  the  butter  fat  production  was  572.44 
pounds.  Of  these  46  animals,  35  were 
out  of  tested  dams.  The  35  tested  dams 
had  an  average  production  of  10,522.91 
pounds  of  milk  and  499.35  pounds  of  fat. 
The  35  daughters,  however,  exceeded 
them  in  production  and  had  an  average 
of  11.656.40  pounds  of  milk  and  593.08 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  Certainly  this  in¬ 
crease  in  production  must  have  been 
creditable  to  the  sire.  Many  other  definite 
and  concrete  examples  might  be  cited. 

SUMMER  D.  HOLLIS 


Test  tile  KOW-KARE 

plan  this  winter 


You’ll  be  amazed 
at  the  gains 
milk  yield 

Isn’t  it  time  you  stopped  wondering 
— and  doubting — the  benefits  of 
KOW-KARE  winter  conditioning? 
Why  not  give  the  plan  that  is  per¬ 
forming  such  wonders  for  other  cow 
owners  just  like  you  a  trial  under 
your  own  eyes? 

KOW-KARE  works  two  ways  to 
help  you  make  more  money  from  your 
cows.  By  building  up  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  health  standard  to  throw  off 
disease  you  are  saved  many  expensive 
troubles  and  endless  worry.  By  aiding 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  to  convert  dry,  rich  winter  feeds 
into  milk — without  waste — it  brings 
back  your  feed  money  via  the  milk 
pail,  plus  a  real  profit. 

What  KOW-KARE  is 

KOW-KARE  is  not  a  food.  Neither 
is  it  a  stimulant.  It  is  a  builder — a 
regulator  and  invigorator  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  function  of  dairy  cows.  A  scien¬ 
tific  blend  of  Iron,  the  great  blood 
purifier,  and  potent  medicinal  herbs 
and  roots,  this  great  conditioner  helps 
your  hard-worked  cows  to  offset  the 
devastating  demands  of  the  barn¬ 
feeding  season.  Without  such  aid  it 
is  no  wonder  your  cows  lag  in  milk- 
yield  or  break  down  completely. 
Winter  feeding  is  a  vastly  different 
story  than  living  out  of 
doors  on  succulent  green 
pasturage.  Modern  dairy 
methods  demand  a  degree 
of  forced  production. 
KOW-KARE  helps  to 
take  away  the  hazard. 

Cows  conditioned  with 
KOW-KARE  thrive  on 
their  natural  winter  diet — 
seldom  are  troubled  with 
costly  ills  and  disorders. 


Let  KOW-KARE  help  you  this  win¬ 
ter.  Only  10%  more  milk  is  needed 
in  the  average  dairy  to  actually 
DOUBLE  the  net  profit  from  the 
herd.  New  thousands  each  year  are 
enthusiastically  proclaiming  the  aid 
of  this  tested  conditioner  in  main¬ 
taining  health  and  production. 

Use  KOW-KARE 
When  Cows  Freshen 

Many  serious  ills  have  their  origin  at 
calving  time,  when  the  average  cow  is 
lowest  in  vitality  and  resistance.  At 
no  time  can  KOW-KARE  help  you 
more  definitely  than  at  this  critical 
period.  Feed  it  in  the  ration  two  to 
three  weeks  before  and  after.  The 
results  will  amaze  you. 

Free  feeding  directions  are  on  each 
KOW-KARE  can.  Sold  by  drug, 
feed,  hardware  and  general  stores, 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Use  BAG  BALM  for  Cows’  Udders 


For  chaps,  cuts,  cracked  or 
injured  teats  —  for  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  udder  and  simi¬ 
lar  troubles.  Bag  Balm  insures 
quick  healing,  comfort,  easy 
milking.  Pleasant  to  use  — 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10- 
ounce  package,  60c— atstores. 
Mailed  direct,  postpaid,  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


FREE  Cow  Rook 

Written  in  the  language  of  the  layman  by  a  veterinary 
authority.  Authoritative  and  complete — fitted  to  the 
everyday  reference  needs  of  the  cow  owner.  Tells  how 
to  quickly  recognize  cow  ailments  by  their  symptoms 
—how  to  treat  them  and  reduce  your  loss  from  disease. 
Illustrated— and  full  of  general  dairy  hints  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 
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New  York  Dairymen’s 
Association 

Milk  grading  was  discussed  at  length, 
from  many  angles,  by  State  and  city 
health  department  officials,  college  and 
experiment  station  scientists,  and  some 
others  at  the  5.3d  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
in  Albany  on  Jan.  21.  More  than  125 
men  were  present.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  association.  During  an  animated 
discussion,  the  answer  to  a  question  in¬ 
dicated,  by  upraised  hands,  that  five 
dairymen  were  present. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  President 
Kenneth  F.  Fee  said  that  New  York 
State  was  the  first  in  the  Union  to  build 
a  commercial  cheese  factory,  and  the  first 
to  make  cheese.  It  also  fostered  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  first  evaporated  milk  plant. 
On  Jan.  1,  he  said,  that  amount  of  butter 
in  storage  was  twice  greater  than  it  was 
a  year  ago;  that  the  quanitity  of  cream 
in  storage  was  12  times  greater,  and  that 
there  was  a  large  surplus  of  fluid  milk, 
lie  believed  that  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  could  be  increased  by  increasing 
and  emphasizing  public  confidence  in  its 
quality. 

F»  B.  Morrison,  head  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  at  the  college,  said 
that  how  to  raise  better  dairy  calves  and 
how  to  raise  them  cheaper  are  lines  of 
work  that  he  believed  to  be  highly  im¬ 
portant  as  parts  of  his  department’s  pro¬ 
gram  ;  that  dairy  cows  in  the  State 
average  5,500  lbs.  of  milk  a  year;  that 
economists  hold  that  a  cow  must  yield 
0,500  to  7,000  lbs.  a  year  in  order  to 
profit  her  owner ;  that  there  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  surplus  of  dairy  products,  and  that 
it  could  be  cut  down  by  culling  out  in¬ 
ferior  cows  in  dairy  herds.  The  organized 
control  of  oil  production  in  Texas  seemed 
to  him  to  teach  a  lesson  that  should 
interest  dairymen.  He  suspected  that 
dairy  cow  rations  in  many  cases  were,  too 
'low  in  fat.  The  influence  of  fat  in  rations 
•is  probably  underestimated.  An  experi¬ 
ment  under  way  at  the  college  indicates 
thus  far  that  Alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage  and 
oats  contain  ample  protein  for  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year.  Answer¬ 
ing  a  question  about  the  relation  of  soil 
improvement  to  the  production  and 
quality  of  feeds  for  cows,  Prof.  Morrison 
said  that  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  cows 
closely  resembling  Brown  Swiss  were 
averaging  7,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year  under 
controlled  grazing  for  a  third  of  the  time 
ton  pastures  that  had  been  highly 
fertilized. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  of  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  experiment  station  said  that  since 
1900  the  dairy  herd  there  had  been  fed 
an  ordinary  18  to  19  per  cent  protein 
ration,  along  with  hay  (chiefly  Alfalfa), 
and  that  the  cows  had  averaged  400  lbs. 
of  fat  per  year.  His  division  is  working 
on  a  new  process  of  manufacturing  cream 
cheese.  It  has  made  a  study  of  36  kinds 
of  strainers,  and  40  kinds  of  straining 
cloths  and  cotton  pads.  None  of  these, 
he  said,  satisfactorily  met  modern  re¬ 
quirements.  The  lower  milk  is  cooled 
after  it  is  drawn,  the  deeper  the  cream 
layer  on  it  will  be,  said  Dr.  Dahlberg. 
The  normal  cream  layer  is  14  per  cent 
of  tli’e  volume.  The  making  of  ice  cream, 
he  said,  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  aging  the 
mix,  and  all  the  good  effects  of  aging  the 
mix  occur  in  the  first  four  hours. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Faultier  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  read 
a  report  on  bovine  tuberculosis  work  in 
the  State.  It  included  many  satisfies,  and 
was  illustrated  by  three  maps  showing 
counties  and  regions  colored  to  correspond 
with  different  stages  of  the  work  to  date. 
Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the 
department  spoke  to  the  question,  “Is 
there  a  field  for  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Association?”  His  answer  was  that  far¬ 
mers  and  agriculture  are  overorganized. 
He  and  some  others  suggested  that  the 
association  should  be  merged  with  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  State  breeders’  association.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  deal 
with  this  question.  A  dairyman  expressed 
the  opinion  that  if  the  association  would 
devote  itself  to  the  interests  of  real 
dairymen,  it  would  grow  and  be  useful. 
Paul  Smith  replied  that  the  average 
dairymen  was  not  interested,  and  would 
not  attend  the  meetings.  When  asked  to 
define  an  “average  dairyman,”  he  said: 
“He  is  a  farmer  on  about  90  acres  who 
keeps  11  cows  and  produces  Grade  B 
milk.” 

Discussing  the  future  of  milk  grading 
from  a  health  standpoint,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  Dr.  Paul  B.  Brooks  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
said  that  milk  must  be  safe ;  that  safety 
is  indicated  by  its  bacterial  content,  and 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  bacteria  :  the 
dirt  kind,  which  cause  diarrhoeal  dis¬ 
orders  and  diseases  in  babies,  and  the 
disease  kind,  which  cause  specific  infec¬ 
tions.  His  view  was  that  fewer  grades 
of  milk  would  eventually  be  adopted,  and 
that  probably  two  would  be  enough,  these 
being  Certified,  and  Grade  A  pasteurized. 
Considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  two 
grades  was  expressed  and  implied  on  the 
floor  and  afterwards.  Dr.  W.  H.  Park 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  who  initiated  the  grading  system 
for  the  metropolis  in  1901.  supported  the 
existing  grades,  and  held  that  for  cooking 
purposes  loose  milk  should  be  available. 
“There  have  been  no  outbreakes  where 
certified  milk  or  pasteurized  milk  is 
used.”  he  said.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  infections  could  be  carried  externally  J 


by  the  containers.  He  thought  that  Grade 
B  was  a  little  safer  for  adults  than  for 
infants. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Brew  declared  that  Grade  B 
was  often  safer  than  Grade  A.  so  far 
as  the  conditions  surrounding  production 
are  concerned ;  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  in  bacterial  count,  as  .specified 
by  the  code,  was  small ;  that  the  bacterial 
count,  which  fluctuates  widely  in  all 
dairies,  and  will  continue  so  to  fluctuate, 
was  not  ail  equitable  basis  on  which  to 
grade  milk ;  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  making  of  good,,  clean,  safe  milk  was 
an  expression  of  the  ideals  of  producers, 
and  that  he  knew  many  producers  who, 
although  they  adheared  to  the  highest 
ideals  in  making  milk,  received  Grade  B 
prices  for  it  because  they  could  not 
control  its  bacterial  count. 

Secretary  C.  W.  Ilalliday  was  elected 
president  of  the  association,  Thomas  H. 
Munro  vice-president,  Clifford  E.  Greene 
treasurer,  and  Dr.  G.  J.  Hueker,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 

At  the  banquet  more  than  150  persons, 
including  a  few  women,  were  present. 
The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan, 
who,  since  his  retirement  at  70  years  of 
age  in  1921  from  the  directorship  of  the 
experiment  station  at  -Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has 
lived  at  Orono,  Mie.  lie  jocularly  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  addressing  what 
might  be  called  “the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Officeholders.”  W.  F. 
Schilling  who.  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  represents  the  dairy  in¬ 


dustry,  made  a  brief,  speech,  in  which 
the  scope  of  the  board’s  power  under  the 
law.  and  its  chief  work  to  date  were 
outlined.  The  board,  he  said,  had  received 
11S.000  applications  for  jobs,  and  made 
loans  aggregating  ,$59,000,000  in  the  first 
six  months  of  its  existence.  Its  funds 
are  used  as  a  means  of  bringing  farmers 
together  in  co-operative  action.  Florida’s 
citrus  fruit  interests  were  divided  and 
working  at  cross  purposes  when  their 
representatives  approached  the  board  for 
loans.  On  getting  together  and  forming 
a  marketing  organization,  they  obtained 
$350,000  from  the  board.  The  interest 
rate  to  co-operatives  is  3%  and  it  cannot 
exceed  4  per  cent.  Organized  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Cleveland,  O.,  zone  had 
received  the  full  amount  of  money 
($400,000)  for  which  they  had  asked. 
“The  board  will  see  to  it  that  the  money 
is  spent  right.”  Borrowers  must  make 
reports  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Schilling  said  that  the  Twin  City 
Milk  Producers’  Association  organized 
about  13  years  ago  in  his  home  State  of 
Minnesota  had  prospered.  It  controlled 
100  per  cent  of  the  milk  in  its  territoty. 
Consumers  in  the  Twin  Cities  pay  ll 
cents  a  quart  for  milk.  The  Twin  City 
producers  shipped  out  3.000  cars  of  sweet 
cream  last  year.  They  make  their  largest 
profits  by  manufacturing  surplus  milk 
and  cream. 

Mr.  Schilling  said  that  the  Federal 
Farm  board  would  do  nothing  for  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  had  asked  wheat  growers  to 


set  up  a  co-operative,  and  they  had  done 
so.  and  obtained  a  loan.  The  board  is 
now  trying  to  get  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  together  in  co-operative.  He  said 
that  for  the  good  of  all  farmers  their 
leaders  must  get  together  and  decide  that 
one  organization  with  well  defined  prin¬ 
ciples  is  better  than  four  or  five  organi¬ 
zations.  The  board  holds  the  whip  hand 
in  bringing  them  together  when  they  ask 
for  loans.  He  favored  a  national  organi¬ 
zation  of  producers  to  handle  cream,  and 
take  it  out  of  independent  hands.  “Each 
commodity  co-operative  organization,”  he 
said,  “should  educate  its  producers  to 
control  production.”  d.  c.  w. 


Book  on  Legal  Matters 

Could  you  advise  me  of  a  practical, 
dependable,  up-to-the-minute  book  on  law 
which  covers  mail  contracts,  other  con¬ 
tracts,  leases,  liens  etc.?  p.  J.  F. 

No  doubt,  there  are  business  houses 
that  will  attempt  to  sell  you  law  books 
covering  all  the  information  you  desire, 
which  are  claimed  to  be  down  to  the 
minute,  but  there  are  no  books  of  that 
nature  which  we  can  recommend  to  one 
who  is  not  a  lawyer.  Daws  are  constantly 
changing,  and  information  which  would 
be  of  value  to  you  today  might  be  worth¬ 
less  in  six  months.  There  are  some  books 
of  forms  which  are  fairly  reliable,  but 
it  is  hardly  safe  for  one  who  is  not 
skilled  in  the  law  to  attempt  to  adjust  a 
form  to  fit  the  case  that  he  requires. 

N.  T. 


Things 

you  Can't  See  in  ,4  feed/ 

M 

A  HANDFUL  of  feed. .  .one  look  reveals  certain  ingredients.  . . 
one  sniff  discovers  others.  Beyond  that  your  eyes  and  nose  can* 
not  go. .  .yet  there  is  so  much  more  to  a  handful  of  feed ! 

Perhaps  with  this  very  handful  comes  a  helpful  tag.  It  lists 
every  ingredient. .  .it  may  tell  how  much  of  each. .  .yet  it  tells 
only  half  the  story.  It  reveals  what  ingredients  but  not  what  kind. 

Moisture  filled  grains.  .  .kiln  dried  grains,  sound  grains.  . . 
musty  grains,  good  cod  liver  oil.  .  .worthless  cod  liver  oil,  trash 
filled  feed ...  triple  cleaned  feed...  your  eyes  and  nose  can’t 
be  sure  of  these  things. .  .and  the  tag  doesn’t  tell.  .  .yet  what 
a  difference  it  makes ! 

A  difference  you’ll  be  quick  to  see  when  you  feed  Purina 
Chows !  Purina  Chows  must  do  more  than  stand  the  test  of  the 
eyes... the  nose... the  tag... it  must  also  stand  the  test  of 
Purina’s  broad  laboratories. .  .Purina’s  big  experimental  farm 
...hundreds  of  feedlots  like  yours.  .  .before  it  can  come  to 
you  in  Checkerboard  bags.  That’s  why  it  will  do  more  for  you 
than  any  other  feed ! 


SOLD  AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 
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Transmission  of  Fowl 
Tuberculosis 

In  this  week’s  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  answering  a  question  on  tuberculosis 
in  poultry  you  say,  “This  disease  is  not 
carried  to  chicks  through  the  eggs.”  In 
a  Michigan  bulletin  on  chick  feeding,  page 
7,  issued  January,  1929,  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “Bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  fowl 
typhoid  and  tuberculosis  are  transmitted 
through  the  egg  to  the  chick.”  >1  am 
curious  to  know  which  is  right.  Is  fowl 
typhoid  transmitted  through  the  egg  to 
the  chick,  and  is  there  a  reliable  test  for 
the  disease?  Also  is  there  a  test  for 
tuberculosis  in  fowls?  t.  n.  b. 

I  think  my  statement  that  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  not  carried  to  chicks  through  the 
egg  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  though,  if 
I  had  said  that  it  cannot  be,  I  should 
probably  have  been  wrong.  The  various 
authorities  upon  poultry  diseases  seem  to 
agree  with  this  statement  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Agricultural  Station,  “Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  most  commonly  introduced  into 
a  clean  flock  by  birds  purchased  from 
flocks  in  which  the  disease  exists.”  An¬ 
other  way  in  which  it  is  brought  into 
the  flock  is  through  the  eggs  from  infect¬ 
ed  hens,  but  this  is  so  rare  that  it  need 
not  be  reckoned  with.”  The  Minnesota 
Station  says,  “The  possibility  of  spread¬ 
ing  this  disease  through  the  eggs  from 
infected  birds  is  very  small.”  Ward  and 
Gallagher,  in  “Diseases  of  Domesticated 
Bird,”  say,  “Tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
demonstrated  in  eggs  laid  by  tuberculous 
bens  but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  such  a  channel  of  dissemination  of 
the  infection  is  a  very  important  one.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  the  disease  is  not 
observed  in  young  birds,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  if  transmission  through  the  egg 
were  common.” 

In  view  also  of  the  rarity  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  tuberculosis  to  the  unborn  in 
other  animals,  even  if  the  possibility  be 
admitted,  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in 
saying  that  this  disease  is  not  transmitted 
through  the  egg.  However,  accuracy  in 
statement  is  sufficiently  rare  to  make  this 
matter  one  of  interest,  if  not  of  great 
importance.  The  tuberculin  test,  similar 
to  the  one  used  with  cattle,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  fowls  but  it  has  not  proven  very 
satisfactory  in  use  and  is  of  limited 
value. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  test  for  fowl 
typhoid,  other  than  a  laboratory  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  discharges  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  specific  germ 
that  causes  the  disease.  The  outward 
symptoms  of  this  disorder  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  fowl  cholera,  though  less 
severe.  Deaths  from  typhoid  are  not 
bunched  as  are  those  from  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  but  are  distributed  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  the  difference  in  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  two  diseases  is  taken  into 
consideration.  This  disease  evidently 
may  be  transmitted  through  the  egg, 
though  its  occurrence  in  flocks  of  mature 
birds  and  the  measures  for  its  control  do 
not  indicate  that  this  is  common  in  the 
East,  at  least. 

Beach  and  Freeborn  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station  say  that,  in  that 
State,  the  fowl  typhoid  germ  is  becom¬ 
ing  of  greater  importance  as  a  cause  of 
disease  of  young  chicks;  that  hens  may 
acquire  the  infection  and  transmit  it 
through  the  eggs  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  trans¬ 
mitted.  The  method  of  detection  and  con¬ 
trol  of  such  carriers  are  like  those  used 
in  the  detection  and  control  of  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea. 

In  the  consideration  of  diseases  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals  we  should  remember  that 
all  things  that  are  possible  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  probable.  It  is  quite  necessary 
that  scientists  who  are  studying  these 
things  should  go  deeply  into  all  possi¬ 
bilities.  They  are  urged  on  by  the  pride 
of  discovery  and  the  honor  that  accrues 
to  original  discovery,  whether  it  is  of 
any  known  practical  value  or  not.  Since 
honor  is  all  that  many  of  them  ever  get 
as  a  result  of  their  labors,  we  should  not 
begrudge  them  this  in  full  measure,  but 
we  should  not  be  too  easily  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm  for  some  newly  found 
fact  and  let  it  overturn  all  the  lessons  of 
previous  experience.  So  far  as  fowl 
cholera  is  concerned,  the  old  measures  of 
control  found  effective,  most  of  which 
may  be  summed  up  by  the  word  sanita¬ 
tion,  are  still  to  be  made  full  use  of  and 
the  possibility  that  the  disease  may  get 
away  from  us  by  hiding  in  the  unhatched 
egg  is  small.  m.  b.  d. 


The  “poorer  layers”  win  by 


413  EGGS 

THIS  bulletin  is  issued  to  announce  the  final 
results  of  an  egg-laying  contest  conducted 
during  1929  on  the  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark  Research 
Farm  at  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Two  flocks  of  White  Leghorn  hens,  110  in 
each  flock,  were  placed  in  pens  and  started  on 
an  egg-laying  contest  at  our  Research  Farm. 

Each  flock  was  given  the  same  feed  and  care, 
except  that  Pen  No.  2  had  3  pounds  of  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  mixed  with  each  100 
pounds  of  mash. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  flocks  were 
very  unevenly  matched  as  to  egg  production. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pen  1  was  in  the  lead  by 
192  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  first  20  days. 

Then  the  hens  in  Pen  2  began  to  perk  up. 
Pan-a-min  had  begun  to  get  in  its  work.  They 
were  now  getting  in  laying  trim  —  more  ac¬ 
tion,  more  song  and  scratch  and  cackle. 

Steadily,  day  by  day,  the  Pan-a-min  hens 
reduced  their  handicap  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
next  30  days,  they  had  taken  the  lead. 

Now  see  what  happens  on  the  home  stretch: 

During  the  next  100  days,  the  Pan-a- 
min  hens  outlaid  the  non-Pan-a-min  hens 
by  660  eggs. 

The  poorer  layers  at  the  start  finish  the 
150-day  contest  with  a  clear  lead  of  413  eggs. 


Pen  No.  1—This  pen  did  not  xeceive  Pan-a-min 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  enables  hens  to 
convert  the  maximum  amount  of  feed  into 
eggs  and  profits.  It  is  not  a  feed  and  does  not 
take  the  place  of  feed  —  but  no  feed  can  take 
the  place  of  Pan-a-min.  Whether  you  are 
using  your  own  farm-grown  grain  or  are 
buying  a  commercial  feed,  you  will  always 
get  better  results  by  adding  Pan-a-min 
to  the  ration.  Costs  less  than  a  penny  a 
month  per  hen. 

See  the  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 

Research  Farm ,  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  iNCs 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 

keeps  hens  in  laying  trim 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D. 
Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 


Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  in  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit. 


FRFF  f  ATAf  HP  Write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
1  IVLiLi  LnlnLbu  details  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Gallon  chicks  mean  more  prottts  for  you. 

GAU0N  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  262,  Galion.  0. 


TAKE  NOTICE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tailored  &  Barron  Strains  $8.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
Barred  Bocks  and  Reds..  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


saving  prices 


White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  , 

Bl.  Minorcas:  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bff.,  Leghorns,  Ancona* 

R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocka  . 

Buff  Minorcas . 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  . 

White  Minorcas  .... 

ge»vy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100. - - - „  - - 

Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  100.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
*v—  .lleJ-,very-  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BoxQ9  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


50 
7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
8.00 
8.00 

11.50 

8.50 


100 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


400 

54.00 

54.00 

46.00 

58.00 

58.00 

86.00 

62.00 


Mixed  $9.00  per  100. 


Baby 


o  Barred  Bocks  and  Whl 
Leghorns.  Excellent 


__ .  „  k  -  ..eghorns.  Excellent  laye 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Delaws 


ACME 


BETTER 

BABY 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Fro®. 

Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 
WY -II AR  POULTRY  FARM 
I>ept.  R  Renton,  Md. 

Member  Inter' l  Baby  Chick  Ass'n 


Strickler’s 

Barron 


Leghorn 


S.C.  White 
BABY  CHICKS 


®Lurge  size,  heavy  ] 

hens  weighing*  to  6  lbs.’,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.  O.  P.  cockerels.  N o  lights 
used ;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepfnl. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $16  per  100;  $47 
per  300;  $77  per  500;  $150  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  hooks  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are.  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  83  50  $6  75  813.00  862.50  8120.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  3  25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Br.  Leghorns  &Anconas  3.00  5.75  11.00  53.75  105.00 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes.  3.75  7.25  14.00  .  ... 

Jersey  Black  Giants....  4.50  8.75  17.00  82.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers..  3  00  5.75  11  00  53.75  105.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers. ..  2.50  4-75  9.00  43.75  85-00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  5-25  10.25  20.00  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  TTL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Fort  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN 

is  the  paying  bird.  We  have 
them.  Just  write  11s. 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAllslerville,  Pa, 


Q 


UALITY 

BABY 


CHICKS 


from  healthy,  high  egg  record,  free  range  flocks 

We  oiler  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 

Barron  wh.  Leghorns  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  Black  Minorcas  Burs'  Orpingtons 
White,  Silver  &  Columbian  Wyandottes 
Black  Giants  Sussex  and  Hamburgs 

Prices  reasonable — Catalog  Free 

THE  LflNTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.1906  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


TANCRED  STRAIN  AU  1  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  W  IT  I VV 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


From  blood-testedj>re«iers 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
'  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

I  Mail  Coupon  Today/ 

I  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomvillc,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 


Name. 
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[LegHarns-Reds-Rocks^Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  breeders  are  blood- tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “The  1000  Red  chicks  are  now 
in  their  6th  week  and  my  loss  is  25,  exactly  2}4%." 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100  acres  in  this  farm. 
Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  contest  is  doing  very  nicely.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

New  Circular  with  prices  ready  now.  Your  copy  is  free 
HALL  BROTHERS  B®x  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


TELEPHONE 
645-5  WALLINGFORD 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK 

19IH  YEAR 


NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
_  8,000' LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched,  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  ^StnNDRRD  qU&LITy*1 


IF  YOU  WANT  Big,  Sturdy,  Fluffy  Chicks,  this  is  the  place  to  get  them.  Our 
flocks  selected  and  bred  for  egg  production,  by  expert  poultrymen  with  years  ot 
experience  plus  training  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  catalog  is  chicken  troni 
cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  hve  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - 

Trap-Nested  Barron  White  Leghorns . . 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns . . 

White,  Barred  Rocks;  Rose  &  Single  C.  R.  I.  Reds... 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons - — - - 

Light  Brahmas;  Jersey  Black  Giants...- - -- - 

Special  Matings  Chicks  3 i  each  higher.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

.$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$41.00 

$67.50 

$130.00 

.  6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

74.00 

122.50 

240.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.50 

120.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.50 

140.00 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.50 

150.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

59.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Light  Mixed  $10.00  per  100 

20,  Lancaster,  Ohio 


with"  MT?RHEALTHY’S  “HEALTHY  CHICKS” 

Trv  our  “HEALTHY  CHICKS’*  for  greater  profits.  We  have  a  hatch  twice  a  week  and  can 
guarantee  chicks  when  you  want  them.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  pay  postage.  On 
all  orders  placed  before  the  first  of  February  with  a  20%  deposit  we  will  send  10  extra  chicks  with 
every  100  ordered,  chicks  to  be  shipped  any  date  you  want  them.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. .or 
send"  for  circular.  _  ,  . 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns;  Anconas . 56.50 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas;  White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ...... - -  7.50 

S  C  B  I.  Beds,  White  Wyandottes;  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes..  7..i0 

Golden  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . 

Black  Giants;  Light  Brahmas;  Black  Langshangs  .  9.00 

Odds  and  ends  (all  heavy)  . 

Odds  and  ends  (all  ^  HATCHERIES,'  MX.’  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

SUNBEAM  CHICKS 


A  S  4*1 r  with  each  1UO  ordered  heiore  lviarcn 

XO  rTCC  VlllCKS  15th.  OHIO  ACCREDITED  —every 
bird  selected  and  banded  by  expert  breeder.  You  get  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  pure-bred  stock  when  you  order  from  us.  Delivery  guarantee. 

PRICES  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

Full  details  on  request.  Write  today.  Prices  attractive.  Send  a  post  card 
now  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  A  shipment  will  convince  you. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  S8.  FINDLAY,  O. 


C  flic  k  s  COD 


in  rVTDn  PUIMfC  $1  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  kindred  on  orders 
10  EXTRA  CHICKS  mailed  February  15  or  before  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big,  Strong, 
Peerless  Chicks  will  make  money  for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as 
Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. ^Postpaid.  5Q()  10Q0 

White  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

S.  C  and  R.  C.  Reds;  Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.  and  Buff  Orps .  7.50  14.00 

Barred.  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .. . .  7.5U l4.uu 

Heavy  mixed,  $11  per  hundred.  Assorted,  lOo.  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  201, 


$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

67.50  130.00 

Lelpslc,  Ohio. 


«Sfl  TIS  FACTION” 


“WaJdJv”  BABY  CHICKS  / 

EVERYBODY  WANTS' 

«©  You,  too,  can  make  REAL  money  with  DEAN’S  MICHIGAN 

A  QCDDTMTrrt  “D  A  V  HA  rncnrrl  merer  nrnHurinff  rnirks! 


DEANS 


ACCREDITED  “PAY-DAY”  record  egg  producing  chicks! 
Good  layers.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Ducklings,  Turkeys.  Write 
today  for  beautiful  colored  literature  showing  many  breeds. 
You  can’t  afford  to  wait 

DEAN  EGG  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Box  C  B,  Birmingham,  Michigan 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SUCCESS 

May  we  send  you  our  1930  circular  telling  you  of  our  hookup  with  one  of  the 
famous  Pacific  Coast  breeders.  We  are  using  only  Cockerels  with  pedigrees  of 
225  eees  or  better  In  our  Certified  flocks  the  average  pedigree  ot  the  cockeiels 
used  fs  262  6  eggs.  Our  high  R.  O.  P.  pullet  laid  323  chalk  white  eggs,  weighing 
2.2  oz.  each.  Prices  for  our  High  Production  Chicks  will  be  furnished  ou  leauest. 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  New  York 


BOX  C 


JOACHIM’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  State  Certified,  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested  Breeders,  Bred  for 
Ileavv  Egg  Production.  Chicks  from  the*  same  flock  mating  as 
those  which  won  First  Prize  and  Sweepstakes  in  the  New  Jersey 
Certified  Baby  Chick  Show,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

$20.00  per  100  —  $180.00  per  1,000  —  Send  for  Folder. 

THE  JOACHIM  POULTRY  FARM _ RIVERTON,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  r\r\f\  breeders  ofl  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lav  lanre  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
e°4sand  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  |[i*8s-sber row  successors  1° 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK'  FARM  ^  y 
BOX  7  t> 


G 


We  m  eed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
II  l  A  ft/  O  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Ban  on.  Lug. 

HluKo  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  Hew  Washington  Ohio 


Tom  Barron  100%  Pure  Pedigreed 

Cockerels  and  Hatching  Eggs 

COCKERELS— fine,  snappv,  business  birds,  $5  to  $10 
per  bird.  HATCHING  EGGS— from  2,  3  and  4-year-oid, 
trapnested,  selected,  healthy,  large,  high  producing 
hens  of  large,  white  eggs:  mated  with  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels  with  Dams  records  271  to  303  eggs  in  pullet  year. 
$10.00  per  100  Eggs.  $90.00  per  1000  Eggs.  No  Lights. 

George  H.  Wraight  W est  Wiilington,  Conn. 

IDfAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 

iwl.  May  delivery,  $85-$95  per  100;  June  delivery,  $65 
per  too— $800  per  1,000;  July  delivery,  $500  per  1,000. 
Wlnnecunnet  Turkey  Farm,  Norton,  Mass. 


Duck  Raising  on  Long  Island 

Long  island’s  premier  farm  industry 
is  the  growing  of  Pekin  ducks  for  the 
big  wholesale  markets.  For  years  it  has 
been  recognized  as  an  important  occupa¬ 
tion  but  only  during  the  past  decade  has 
it  attained  outstanding  success.  Today 
it  may  be  termed  one  of  the  largest  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprises. of  the  east,  probably 
ranking  as  great  or  greater  than  any 
single  industry  when  the  area  of  its 
activities  is  considered. 

Its  magnitude  may  be  seen  in  a  survey 
which  states  that  the  Island  produces 
about  3,500,000  ducks  annually  worth 
approximately  $5,000,000  annually,  or 
slightly  more  than  $1.50  for  each  duck. 
The  rather  compact  form  in  which  the 
business  has  developed  has  so  far  limited 
production  to  eight  or  nine  communities 
of  which  five  are  on  the  south  side  over 
a  10-mile  area,  and  the  other  three  at 
or  near  the  county  seat  at  Riverliead. 
The  farms  are  on  creeks  and  streams 
and  are  to  a  large  extent  removed  from 
the  business  and  residential  sections. 

There  are  fully  70  farms  engaged  in 
ducks  raising,  with  an  everage  of  10 
acres  for  the  smaller  units  to  50  or  more 
for  the  bigger  farms  of  which  several  are 
often  owned  and  operated  by  one  farmer, 
or  by  a  farmer  and  his  sons,  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  any  that  has 
resisted  the  lure  of  the  big  city  and  are 
satisfied  to  seek  a  home  and  a  competence 
in  the  country.  If  that  is  so,  then  the 
duck  grower  with  an  idea  of  expanding 
his  business,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
terest  his  boys  in  a  life  work,  often  buys 
more  land  and  sets  them  up  in  business. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  boys  themselves 
may  be  so  situated  by  the  death  of  a 
parent  or  relative  that  they  must  make 
a  decision  as  to  their  life  work.  Some 
have  given  up  technical  jobs  to  go  into 
duck  farming.,  One  in  particular,  having 
a  paying  ranch  left  him,  took  over  the 
business  and  in  a  few  short  years  had 
doubled  the  farm’s  capacity,  so  that  he 
could  hire  a  superintendent  and  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  much  care  and  work. 

Because  of  its  financial  requirements 
the  business  will  probably  keep  more  or 
less  to  its  present  scope  and  growers 
themselves  believe  that  production  should 
be  kept  within  certain  bounds  with  a 
‘‘gentlemen’s  agreement”  which  often  is 
elastic,  resulting  in  greater  hatches  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Last  year’s  hatches 
were  excellent,  better  in  fact  than  for 
several  years.  But  there  were  losses  and 
so  the  mortality  where  it  occurred  helped 
to  restore  the  balance  somewhat. 

Duck  growing  has  been  put  on  a  more 
scientific  basis  and  much  guesswork  and 
hit-or-miss  methods  have  gone.  In  fact, 
on  a  farm  that  grows  the  number  of 
ducks  some  of  our  larger  ones  produce, 
50,000  to  100,000  and  more  each,  there 
must  be  a  system  and  a  good  one 
which  requires  an  office  and  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  for,  unless  the  owner  himself  has 
the  time  some  one  must  attend  to  the 
bookkeeping  and  other  clerical  work 
incidental  to  a  growing  business. 

Speaking  of  the  larger  farms,  there  is 
a  multitude  of  detail  that  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  is  freed  of.  Time  was  when  the 
duck  grower  shipped  the  last  of  his  ducks 
in  October  and  took  it  easy  till  Spring, 
but  all  this  is  changed,  at  least  on  most 
farms,  which  now  grow  Winter  ducks 
and,  as  a  result,  the  business  has  no  idle 
season,  there  being  a  fairly  constant  flow 
of  either  live  or  dressed  ducks  from  early 
Spring  to  late  Winter. 

It  is  this  one  feature  of  the  industry, 
winter  production,  that  tends  to  unstabi¬ 
lize  the  business  since  there  often  is 
an  overlapping  of  the  frozen  product  and 
fresh  ducks,  particularly  in  late  Fall  and 
Winter.  That  is  the  situation  the 
growers  face  now.  The  duck  growers’ 
associations  of  which  there  are  two,  find 
themselves  with  storage  stocks  on  hand 
which  they  are  anxious  to  move  before 
they  handle  either  live  or  fresh  killed 
birds  thereby  creating  a  temporary  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  present  farm  supply. 

Last  year  w_as  more  profitable  to 
growers  than  for  a  year  or  more,  ducks 
selling  fully  four  cents  higher  per  pound 
than  in  1928,  which  was  a  year  of  rela¬ 
tively  low  prices  for  ducks  and  a  season 
when  all  feeds  cost  more.  Last  year  feed 
moved  downward  and  ducks  upward  mak¬ 
ing  the  margin  of  profit  considerably 
greater.  The  grain  business  _  in  the 
duck  growing  centers  has  increased 
enormously  not  only  for  the  coopera¬ 
tive  mill  that  grinds  the  fresh  products 
daily,  but  for  other  independent  grain 
companies  doing  business  here,  so  that 
what  was  a  feed  businesss  of  a  few 
hundred  of  thousands  is  now  accounted 
into  the  millions  of  dollars  with  no  signs 
of  a  let-up  in  output.  A  few  carloads  of 
western  grain  have  come  to  be  but  a 
drop  in  a  bucket  for  the  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  hungry,  growing  ducks. 

One  of  the  outstanding  ventures  in  the 
cooperative  field  was  the  starting  last 
year  of  a  feather  factory  at  Speonk,  Long 
Island,  midway  between  the  north  and 
south  growing  centers.  Practically  all 
the  duck  men  have  contracted  with  the 
concern  which  does  business  on  an  agency 
basis,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
■duck  growers’  committee.  Not  only  do 
feathers  bring  more  money  under  this 
arrangement,  hut  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
is  saved  as  well.  There  is  no  more  labori¬ 
ous  spreading  and  drying  on  the  farms. 
Instead  it  is  only  to  load  the  day’s  pick¬ 
ings  onto  trucks  which  make  their  rounds 
dailv  and  haul  to  the  factory  where  the 
wet  feathers  are  put  through  a  process 


of  drying  and  disinfecting,  when  they  are 
ready  for  the  trade.  No  manufactured 
articles  are  made  at  the  factory,  rather 
is  a  plant  for  turning  out  a  first-class 
dried  product,  in  a  form  to  command  top 
prices.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  secure  10 
cents  or  more  above  the  old  farm-dried 
unbleached  feathers,  a  consideration  of 
no  mean  proportions  when  millions  of 
ducks  are  considered.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  ration  is  about  a  pound  of  feathers 
to  eight  ducks,  or  nearly  a  half  million 
pounds  for  the  Long  Island  industry. 

Not  the  least  of  these  industrial  bene¬ 
fits  is  the  revenue  derived  by  a  small 
army  of  duck  pickers,  women"  and  girls 
mostly  foreign  who  earn  a  substantial 
income  throughout  the  season.  Some  of 
these_  workers  last  year  earned  as  high 
as  $7  to  $8  a  day  picking  a  hundred  or 
more  ducks  at  seven  cents  apiece. 

Last  year  was  a  good  season  for  the 
shipping  of  live  ducks,  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
days  being  banner  days  with  ten  thousand 
or  more  rolling  in  by  truck  four  or  five 
days  a  week.  The  live  duck  branch  of 
the  cooperative  associations  maintains 
contact.  with  wholesale  centers  with 
agents  in  the  markets,  and  as  orders  are 
received  are  telephoned  to  headquarters, 
and  the  secretary  there  makes  up  loads 
from  the  various  farms,  a  system  that 
works  swiftly  and  efficiently  with  a  check¬ 
up  on  each  day’s  business.  While  there 
are.  some  independent  shippers,  yet  in  the 
main  the  cooperatives  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  stabilize  the  market,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  selling  or  withholding 
shipments  according  to  the  demand  at 
any  particular  time.  In  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  shipments  were  brought  back 
rather  than  to  take  a  drop  in  price, 
waiting  for  an  upward  turn  which  did 
occur  in  a  day  or  two.  From  a  local 
standpoint  this  form  of  cooperation  is 
about  as  sound  a  proposition  as  could  be 
worked  out.  w.  B.  tutiiill 

Duckling  Feeding;  Poultry 
Vaccination 

Could  you  tell  me  a  ration  for  duck¬ 
lings  and  how  many  one  could  brood  with 
safety  under  one  52-in.  canopy  stove? 
Will  vaccination  by  the  follicle  method 
make  a  chicken  immune  from  roup  and 
bronchitis?  p.  s. 

Hurd  gives  the  following  formula  for 
a  ration  for  young  ducklings :  two  parts 
wheat  bran ;  one  part  yellow  eornmeal, 
one  part  wheat  middlings,  one-lialf  part 
chopped  green  food  and  sand  sprinkled  on 
the  mash.  As  a  growing  ration  after  the 
second  week,  equal  parts  each  of  yellow 
eornmeal ;  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings ; 
meat  scrap  and  chopped  green  feed. 

The  number  of  ducklings  that  can  safe¬ 
ly  be  brooded  together  depends  not  so 
much  upon  capacity  of  brooder  stove  as 
the  number  that  can  be  kept  together 
without  detriment.  From  100  to  150  is 
the  number  usually  recommended. 

The  follicle  method  of  vaccination  is 
used  to  establish  immunity  to  chicken 
pox,  not  to  the  associated  diseases,  roup 
or  bird  diphtheria ;  neither  to  bron¬ 
chitis.  Successful  vaccination,  however, 
is  said  to  not  only  establish  complete  im¬ 
munity  to  chicken  pox  but  to  lessen  the 
liability  to  colds  and  other  respiratory 
diseases.  m.  b.  d. 


Post  Mortem  of  Hen 

I  had  a  hen  that  sat  on  the  roost  all 
the  time.  I  killed  her  and  searched  for 
the  trouble,  but  could  not  find  anything 
wrong  only  the  lungs  they  did  not  look 
like  lungs,  they  looked  like  liver  and  not 
a  pinkish  color.  Would  small  pieces  of 
hard  coal  cause  the  gizzard  on  the  inside 
to  look  greenish?  There  was  some  small 
pieces  of  hard  coal  and  a  little  gravel  in 
her  gizzard ;  the  intestine  was  covered 
with  fat.  The  comb  was  a  natural  color, 
the  eyes  were  bright.  There  was  not 
much  blood  in  the  hen.  It  was  dark  red. 

New  York.  s.  P. 

The  lungs  of  fowls  are  not  so  often  af¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis  as  are  the  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion.  The  liver  and  spleen 
are  particularly  apt  to  show  the  small 
tubercles,  or  more  or  less  hard  masses, 
which  give  the  name  to  that  disease. 
Emaciation  also  follows  long  continued 
tuberculosis  in  fowls,  as  it  does  in  other 
animals. 

There  are,  of  course,  but  few  diseases 
that  those  not  familiar  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  organs  in  health  and  disease  can 
diagnose  by  examination,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  hold  an  autopsy  upon  dead  birds, 
for  the  gross  appearance  of  certain  or¬ 
gans  may  give  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
trouble,  even  to  the  inexpert. 

For  instance,  the  tubercles  found  in  the 
liver  in  eases  of  tuberculosis  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  In¬ 
testinal  worms  of  the  common  varieties 
are  also  easily  seen  by  slitting  open  the 
intestines.  Bits  of  hard  coal  would  sim¬ 
ply  act  as  grit  in  the  gizzard,  without 
harm.  The  green  color  often  seen  comes 
from  the  bile.  M.  B.  D. 


about  the  private  test 
made  by  L.  II.  Kelly, 
Pratt  dealer,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wis.  300  day- 
old  chicks  confined  in 
a  light-proof  base¬ 
ment.  Fed  Pratts 
Baby  Chick  Food, 
processed  with  Vi¬ 
tamin  D.  At  4  weeks, 
chicks  averaged  12^ 
oz.  No  runts.  No  leg 
weakness.  At  6  weeks, 
chicks  averaged  15% 
oz.  (normal  weightfor 
8weeksisl2oz.). 
"Most  uniform  I  ever 
saw.  Large  bone, 
strong  bodies,  no  sign 
of  leg  weakness”,  Mr. 
Kelly  says. 


THIS  DEALER  TRIED  IT  HIMSELF— 


And  Raised  Chicks  25%  Overweight! 


Last  season  Pratts  announced  a  spe¬ 
cial  processing  of  Buttermilk  Baby 
Chick  Food  that  so  enriched  this 
food  with  Sun -Vitamin  D  that  it 
raised  perfect  chicks  in  a  dark  room. 

But  one  Wisconsin  dealer  was 
“from  Missouri.”  So  he  tried  the 
experiment  himself  in  his  own  base¬ 
ment.  The  results  so  astonished  him 
that  he  became  a  crusader  for 
Pratts.  All  his  customers 
were  urged  to  nourish  new 
chicks  with  this  food  that 
supplied  in  abundance  the 
ONE  element  that  prevents 
leg-weakness,  low  vitality  and 
slow  growth.  As  a  conse¬ 


quence,  losses  of  this  kind  were  cut 
to  a  fraction  for  his  customers. 

Of  course,  the  dark  room  test  is 
an  extreme  one.  But  not  so  far  at 
that  from  those  dark  damp  days  of 
February  and  March  when  chicks 
nowadays  are  hatched  and 
started. 

Don’t  expect  chicks  to  get 
the  nourishment  from  other 
food,  however  good,  unless 
they  have  enough  Vitamin  D. 
Rich  as  Pratts  is  in  all  the 
food  elements  that  build 


bone,  muscle,  nerve,  blood,  feather 
and  constitutional  vigor,  chicks 
must  have  Sun -Vitamin  D  to  thrive. 
That’s  why  “the  original  baby  food 
for  baby  chicks”  is  processed  to  give 
this  vital  element  in  abundance.  Add¬ 
ing  Vitamin  D  to  the  other  splendid 
elements  thus  makes  Pratts  COM¬ 
PLETE  in  vitamin  and  food  value. 

See  your  Pratt  dealer.  Write  us 
for  his  name.  In  answering,  we’ll 

send  FREE  a  famous  little  booklet 
RAISING  BABY  CHICKS. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

447  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRATTS  BUTTERMILK  BABY  CHICK  H)0D 

growing  mash  *  Americas  Quality  Feed  line  • 


LAYING  MASH 
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From  Heavy  Faying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6  50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

8.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.00  16.00  75.00  150.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.00  16.00  75.00  150.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  5. 00  9-00  42.50  80.00 

100 prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
i  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
'lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100  #  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  10  #  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


Tancred  Strain  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  trapnested  stock :  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  and  eggs  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  McALISTERVILLE*  PENNA. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14.00  Leghorns,  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light.  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising 
95%  to  maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauvcr  Box  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Chix  of  free  range  stock)  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns. . .  $8. SO  $6.25  $12.00 

Tom  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  8.50  6.25  12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  5.00  7.25  14.00 

Light  Mixed..  $9.00—100  Heavy  Mixed..  $12.00—100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  lOOjf  live  delivery. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.60  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  1*0 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  8,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ait  ■  w  inpiT  Tancred  Strain 

■  III  I  I  I  W  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

QUHlJlIl  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

rni/irn  S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

H  I  I  |i  >  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

LIU  V  UU  Light  Mixed .  9-00  per  100 

600  lots  k,c  less— 1000  lots  lo  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAHstervllle,  Penna 

nmnve  PURE  CASH  OR  G.O.  D. 

0  n  I  U  IV 0  BRED  $1.00  Pei  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Large  English — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  12.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Rocks — S.  C .  13.00  62.50  120 

100#  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  -  McAlisterville,  Penns, 


CHIX 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100#  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


H  1_|  I  if*  If  M — *  PAY  STREAK  QUALITY 
L^pItI  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

CDCC  PATfll  no  Our  blx  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  the  do- 
l  All  VH  I  HLUU  ^ai]s  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124,  Tiro.  Ohio _ 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  FeSkuvEMRaYrch 

100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  16.00  77.50  150 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Blk.  Min.,  Buff  Orp....  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light,  lie;  Heavy,  13c.  All  April  chicks  lc 
less.  100#  delivery.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write, 
for  circular.  10#  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D 
TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY  -  LIBERTY,  N.  Y< 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Schoenbom’s  CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid  and  guarantee  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  of  our  active  husky,  purebred  chicks  from  healthy 
free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks  that  will  live,  grow  and 
lay.  Fourteen  varieties.  Prompt  shipment.  Started 
chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get  our  new  folder  with 
lower  prices.  It’s  free.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $18.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $18.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EIIGAR  C.  LEISTER,  It.  D.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI-GRADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  RN118  Shelby,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 


50 


lOO 


Barred  Rocks .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

S  C.  R.  I-  Reds .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8*60  6.50  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  18.00 

500  lots  Me  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100# 
live  delivery.  B.  N-  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Pennsylvania  State  Official  Supervised 
Blood-Tested—  Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  Day-Old-Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  Z''1  IJf /"’Ir’’'  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V^llIUlYJ 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

*12.00  per  100  $57.60—500  *1  10—1,000 

Jnniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Oualitv  Chicks  §5#  5S5-:::::  11“: 

'bHlvna  Write  tor  prjCeg  0n  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100# 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  lUUMtiAltDSEK,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Y 

KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Keep  next  fall’s  laying  in 
mind  when  you  buy  baby  chicks 

Kerr  chicks  have  strength 
and  livability,  but  they  have 
more,  much  more.  They  have 
an  assured  laying  inheritance. 

Keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  a 
point  for  first  consideration. 
The  eggs  you  get  from  pullets 
next  fall  will  depend  on  the 
judgment  you  use  in  buying 
baby  chicks  now. 

Our  White  Leghorns  are 
rich  with  the  blood  of  hens 
with  records  up  to  294  eggs. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  carry  the 
blood  of  layers  with  records 
up  to  277  eggs.  Our  R.  I.  Reds 
with  records  up  to  300  eggs. 

Over  40,000  birds  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  tested 
for  B.  W.  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Flocks 
rigidly  culled 
for  size,  type, 
vigor  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Write  ior  the  1930 
Chick  Book  giving 
prices. 

KERR  CHICK  ERIKS,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  about  150  White  Leghorn  hens, 
100  of  which  are  pullets.  They  are  all 
running  together.  They  do  not  lay  very 
much,  I  get  only  nine  or  12  eggs  a  day. 
Some  of  the  birds  which  appear  to  be 
healthy  one  day  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs  and  wings.  In  two  or  three  days  or 
sometimes  a  week  they  die.  I  am  feeding 
about  100  lbs.  of  scratch  feed  per  week 
and  I  keep  a  commercial  mash  before 
them  all  day.  J.  C.  B. 

New  York 

Well,  I  hardly  know  Avhat  to  advise 
you.  If  I  had  150  fowls,  100  of  them 
being  pullets,  and  got  no  more  than  a 
dozen  eggs  per  day  in  January,  I  should 
strongly  suspect  that  something  was 
radically  wrong  with  either  the  birds  or 
my  management.  You  should  be  getting 
a  50  per  cent  yield  from  the  pullets  and  a 
few  eggs  from  the  hens.  Why  you  are 
not,  I  cannot  tell.  There  are  a  thousand 
and  one  possible  reasons,  beginning  way 
back  with  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the 
fowls,  a  matter  of  breeding,  and  continu¬ 
ing  all  the  way  up  to  their  present  stage 
of  idleness. 

I  presume  that  some  good  neighboring 
poultryman  wdio  could  look  over  your 
flock  and  learn  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  bred  and  raised,  and 
those  under  which  they  are  now  kept, 
could  tell  you  something  of  what  was 
wrong.  At  any  rate  you  are  certainly 
losing  money  as  it  is,  and  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  to  contemplate.  Your  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sickness  of  these  birds  suggests 
what  is  known  as  range  paralysis.  In 
this  disease,  the  birds,  most  often  pullets 
or  cockerels,  rather  than  old  fowls,  are 
found  down  on  the  ground  or  floor  with 
one  or  both  wings  or  leg  paralyzed,  unable 
to  get  about  except  by  fluttering.  Other¬ 
wise,  they  appear  in  good  health  for  a 
few  days  and  then  die.  There  is  no 
known  cure.  There  are  other  causes  of 
leg  paralysis  and  death,  this  is  but  one, 
though  a  common,  one.  M.  B.  D. 


iljb:  nest 

FLOCKS  ARE 
HEAVY  LAYERS 


Three  quality  matings.  Tancred 
and  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Barred,  White, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Heavy  Layers  are  money  makers. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

BOX  50  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

A.  Small  specialized  Breeding 
Farm  with  2000  birds,  Wyckoff  strain* 
under  constant  supervision,  offering  lira* 
ited  number  of  high-grade  Baby  Chicks. 
Quality*  vitality  guaranteed, 
catalog  and  price*. 

McArthur  bros. 

Route  1,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


j  per  vision,  one  ring  uru* 

jrade  Baby  Chicks. 
ed.  Send  for 


Mine  of  Information  —  i'irtJJE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  31.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


BJ*  D  V#  Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 

F\  D  I  ported  direct  from  England. 

^  u  I  ^  C  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
m  I  Vf  IV  w  White  Rocks,  Reds,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  g*t  our 
free  catalogue  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  IONGENECKEK 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Bos  Quality  Chicks 

from  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  rUIflf  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  II I  ^  JlVO 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  Free  Range  Flocks. 
812  per  lOO;  857.50  per  500;  8110  per  1000 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pn. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  lOO#  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100#  live  delivery  guar. 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  rHTrF  C  Leading  breeds.  Free 
J3xx.J3  jL  vlxllVjIVO  range,  healthy  stock  of 
highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 
MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Enlarged  Livers 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  which  have  been  in  good  health 
until  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  I  noticed 
one  of  my  largest  pullets  which  weighed 
about  seven  pounds  standing  around  and 
the  feathers  around  the  vent  were  pasted 
up  something  like  small  chicks  which 
have  diarrhoea.  Two  days  later  she  was 
dead.  I  opened  the  bird  and  found  that 
the  liver  had  enlarged  and  filled  the  en¬ 
tire  cavity,  and  had  turned  a  light  pink 
with  spots  about  as  large  as  the  head  of 
a  small  pin.  The  gall  was  about  two 
inches  long  and  turned  black  and  I 
thought  that  it  was  something  wrong 
with  the  hen’s  system  and  not  a  disease 
but  this  morning  I  found  another  hen 
dead  which  had  been  drooping,  and  when 
I  opened  it  found  the  same  thing.  I  am 
feeding  laying  mash,  a  good  brand  of 
scratch  feed.  They  have  warm  water  to 
drink  all  the  time.  I  keep  hoppers 
filled  with  grit  and  charcoal  and  oyster 
shell,  and  have  rye  straw  on  the  floor. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h. 

An  enlarged  liver  tells  little  about  any 
disease,  since  this  organ  may  attain  an 
unusual  size  in  various  affections.  If 
the  liver  is  enlarged  and  studded  with 
small  white  or  yellowish  spots,  more  or 
less  hardened  bits  of  tissue  known  as 
tubercles,  tuberculosis  may  be  diagnosed. 
Enlarged  livers  occur  with  disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs  also,  the  result  of 
over-feeding.  These  disorders  commonly 
go  under  the  name  “liver  trouble,”  but 
that,  of  course,  means  little. 

Fowls  may  have  a  diarrhoea,  as  ani¬ 
mals  have,  and  this  may  be  a  temporary 
disorder  resulting  from  digestive  distur¬ 
bances.  They  may  also  have  a  disease  of 
the  vent  called  vent  gleet,  this  resulting 
in  a  discharge  which  soils  the  fluff.  When 
the  nature  of  any  trouble  in  the  flock  is 
not  known,  all  sick  birds  should  be 
promptly  removed  and  pains  taken  to 
keep  things  clean  in  the  quarters  of  the 
rest  of  the  flock. 

There  are  few  diseases  that  justify  in¬ 
dividual  treatment  of  the  sick  birds,  any 
effective  treatment  being  more  costly  in 
time  and  work  than  the  value  of  the 
fowl.  The  aim  should  be  prevention  of 
disease  by  that  cleanliness  that  goes  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  sanitation,  and  this  in¬ 
volves  the  removal  from  the  flock  of  dis¬ 
ease  carrying  individuals.  M.  B.  D. 


Bettie  (just  home  from  a  holiday  in 
Egypt)  :  “And,  auntie,  it  was  so  interest¬ 
ing';  the  tombs  and  pyramids  and  things 
were  all  covered  with  hieroglyphs !”  Aunt 
Louisa:  “Oh,  dear!  I  hope  you  didn’t 
get  any  on  you,  child.” — Everybody’s 
Weekly. 


pay  these  men  some  splendid  profits  for  doing 
a  little  advertising  for  us  in  their  community. 
You  also  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  extra 
chicks  without  additional  cost.  So  write  today  not 
tomorrow,  for  complete  details  of  our  special  offer 
to  you,  and  our  beautiful  four-color  catalog. 


Buy  the  Best 

BABY  CHICKS 


AMAZING  NEW 
BABY  CHICK 


For  years  we  hare  hatched 
our  nationally  known  baby 
chicks  from  high  quality, 
leg-banded  stock  that  ha» 
been  “HAND  PICKED"  by 
expert  poultrymen.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  special 
pens.  Most  all  breeds.  Take 
advantage  of  our  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices.  Hurry  your 
letter  to— 

WOLF  HATCHING 
AND  BREEDING  CO* 
Box  2-R 

Glbsonburg,  Ohio 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ype  and  markings  that 

are  sure  to  please.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennel  Squire,  Penna 


Mammoth DDCCniM R  MAI  EC Kitl1  quality  at 
BRONZE  BntEUIIlU  mALCO their  best  and 
still  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your  wants  in  this 
line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


TURKEYS  .  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 
Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


IEID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
i  blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


M 


'AMMOTII  Bronze  Turkeys — Purebred-  Hens,  $8; 
Go  biers,  $12.  H.  KAISER  -  Simonson,  Virginia 


DUCKLINGS 


LARGE  TYPE 

P  E  K I  NS 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  *26.00, 
50  for  *13.60  prepaid.  100#  live  delivery. 

HOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 


$33 — 100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14—100.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE’S  PE- 
KINS,  Islip.  L.  I.,  New  York 


nil HK I  INfiQ  Mammoth  White  Pekins— #30  per  hun. 
UUUIVLinUO  HAMBLIN  HATCHERY.  Wileon,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

14c  UP  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

Winners  Ohio  State  Fair,  Cleveland,  Chicago. 
Bis:  type,  disease  free,  heavy  layers,  larir* 
esres.  A.  P.  A-  Certified.  Catalogue. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN 

Box  195A  Mansfield,  Ohio 


For  Sale— BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 


White  Rock  Chicks  Flo^g  pXerdeody  Mai°o'828e 

Winners  of  5  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Flocks  on  frea 
range,  healthy  and  strong.  Get  literature  and  prices. 
Write  today. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

For  greatest  profits.  Sired  by  Penna.  State 
College  males.  lOOO  lots.  Hatches  weekly. 
Write  for  circular.  Low  prices. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Herbster’s  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns 

Chicks  delivered  weekly  throughout  the 
year.  Get  our  special  offer  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 
100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  early. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM  -  McClure,  Penna. 


One  of  the  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 

FARMS  OF  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  day-old 
chicks;  also  3  and  4  weeks  old  started  chicks.  See  article 
on  our  work  in  Feb.  issue  Poultry  Tribune.  Circular. 

WILLOW  BiiOOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  II.  Bulkley  Odessa,  New  York 


FRANCAIS  Rock*,  Leghorns,  Australorps— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weithampton  Beach,  N.  r. 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 


ROCKS 


Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE. 


E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


WPlx/mAllth  P  Fishel’s  the  Best  for  35 

.rlylllUlllII  KULHSyears.  WINNERS. PRODUC¬ 
ERS.  COME  to  headquarters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  Free.  U.  It*  EISHEL,  Box  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


RARY  PillPIfQ  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DHu  I  uTllulVO  Write ‘for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delaware 


BLACK  LEGHORN  SK°K: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


G  >  AB Y  CHICKS — Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
" »  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63.  Harrington,  lie!. 


Do  You  Want  Chicks  That  LIVE  and  GROW? 

Our  QUALITY  CHICKS  are  hatched  from  -well  mated 
and  culled  flocks  of  Barred,  White  and  Columbian  Rocks 
Write  for  Catalogue 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  «fc  HATCHERY 
Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


TyfiV  A  I  f'llir'IfQ  Standards  of  all  standards 
t\'~'  $  rxle  LHlUllJ  for  profits  and  bank  bain  nee. 
Circular.  ROYAL  HATCHERY,  Borgey,  Penna. 


COCKERELS — N.  Y.  State  Supervised  Leghorns,  $3.00. 
12 — $30.00.  Edw.  Mayer  &  Son,  Brldgehampton,  L.  !.,  hi.  Y 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  CHAMPIONS  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson- Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa. 
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y$95 


DICKELMAN 

Metal  Brooder  House 

Now  you  can  buy  a  500  chick  size  metal 
brooder  house  for  only  $95.  The  DICKEL¬ 
MAN  plain  wall  metal  house  gives  safe,  sani¬ 
tary  housing  for  your  chicks  at  very  low  cost. 
It  is  rat  proof, fire  proof,  properly  ventilated, 
prevents  smothering  and  is  the  strongest 
and  best  metal  house  built  except  our  cor¬ 
rugated  house,  which  sells  for  slightly  more. 
Easiest  and  quickest  erected.  Use  a  DICK¬ 
ELMAN  this  year — you 
will  raise  more  and  better 
chicks.  Write  for  further 
information. 

DICKELMAN 
MFG.  CO. 

Foresti 
Ohio 

Box  63 


Patent 
No.  1,670,932 

Large  500 
Chick 
Size 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.76.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  IQ  Days  Without  Attention" 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  "Poultry  Helps" 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  264-K  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Made  a  Fortune  With  Chickens ! 

E.  L.  Wyckoff,  tells  how  he  did  it.  In  each  issue  he 
gives  away  valuable  life-time  secrets.  Four  months,  10c. 
$1,000  Poultry  Hint  Book  with  a  3  years’  sub.  for  $1.00. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 

Box  66  Sellersvllle,  Penns. 

^-1  PURE  NORWEGIAN  f 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 

VD  W  SOL* HOT  BROODER 
A?  AR  ML)  Sit  Broadside  CATALOG 

has  valuable  information  on  bestOil.Coal  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Brooders.  Save  money .  Getit  before  you  buy. 

AddressH.M.  Sheer  Co.  tQulncy,  Ill.  Dept. H 

Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  PeekskiH,  N.  Y. 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  and  April  Prices  25  50  100  600  1000 

Wh.  Wyandotte*  (Fisliel’s)  $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77.50  SI 50 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  Stoves  and  Houses. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

26 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.26 

8.  C.  Reds .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons .  4.76 

White  Rocks .  4.76 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks. 

livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

4.35 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

•  •  •  • 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

•  •  •  • 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

100  *  Jive  de- 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


26 


Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns —  $3.75 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  3.75 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Rooks .  4.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.75 

Special  Prices  on  SOO  and  iOOO  Lots. 

100  *  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM  -  COCOLAMUS,  PENNA. 


60 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 

7.50 
5.00 

6.50 


100 

$12.00 

12.00 

14.00 

14.00 

9.00 

12.00 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


SINGLE  COMB 
Hollywood  Strain 

Excellent  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Mr.  Maust  reports 
70*  egg  production  for  December  from  800  pullets. 
Write  forcatalog.  Fullcountand  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Book  now  for  February,  March  and 
April  at  these  low  prices, 

$12  per  100;  $57.50  per  500;  $110  per  1,000 

Large  quantities  specially  priced 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


BROOKSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Recks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatches  Weekly— Beginning  Feb.  11th 

Send  for  tree  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto— "GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  15 
birds,  the  performance  of  the  10  highest 
being  reported.  Column  1  is  result  for 
week  ending  January  20,  and  the  second, 
total  to  date  : 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J....  46 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  45 

Spartan  Hock  Farm,  N.  J .  54 

Harry  It.  II.  Nicholas,  N.  J -  45 

JERSEY  BRACK  CHANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  48 

Marey  Farms,  N.  J .  41 

S.  C.  R.  X.  REDS 

Armitage  Realty  Co.,  N.  J....  40 

Cane  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  46 

Charlescbte  Farm,  Mass .  55 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J .  45 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn .  43 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J....  52 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.  .'.  . .  37 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . .  56 

Parmenter’s  R.  M.  Farm,  Mass.  59 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  57 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  43 

C.  M.  Waldeck,  N.  J .  49 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J .  49 

MOTTLED  HOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  39 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N.  .T .  45 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

J.  Baer,  N.  J .  37 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  39 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  45 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa ... .  23 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  48 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio .  55 

Cedar  Grove  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  43 
Circle  “S”  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  46 

Cobblestone  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  42 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J .  33 

Darfelt.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  50 

A.  He  Marco,  N.  J .  55 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  45 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J .  36 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  40 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  35 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  34 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  49 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  48 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  44 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  .  54 

Giant  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  41 

Frank  S.  Gordon,  N.  J .  47 

M.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J .  27 

Iloch’s  P.  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  48 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J .  50 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  39 

Edmund  Ij.  Kelly,  N.  .T .  46 

Kenvin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . . .  52 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J....  45 

Frederick  II.  Gaskell,  N.  J -  33 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  34 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J .  49 

Morris  Latterman,  N.  J .  49 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio .  37 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  37 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  48 

Mount  Hope  Farms,  Mass....  43 

S.  Olson,  N.  J .  45 

Paterson  C.  High  School,  N.  J.  45 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  45 

A.  Pincus,  N.  J .  52 

Pompton  A.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J.  41 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  50 

Puritas  Spgs.  P.  Farm,  Ohio . .  38 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  47 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  55 

Pyerson  &  Ilaft,  N.  J .  39 

Ramapo  E.  &  P.  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  42 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  45 

Rentzel’s  Leg.  Farms,  Pa .  53 

Max  Rosencrantz,  N.  J .  44 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J .  46 

Harry  N.  Sprung,  N.  J .  46 

Table  Rock  Farms,  N.  Y .  51 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  49 

Staudt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  46 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa .  50 

United  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  48 

United  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  44 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  40 

Helen  Volare,  N.  J .  34 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  47 

Vreeland  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.  41 
Vreeland  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.  52 
Weinman’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  35 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  48 

Westchester  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  45 
Westervelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  52 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J .  37 

White  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  51 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  38 

William  A.  Yahn,  N.  J .  45 

North  Jersey  T.  School,  N.  J..  47 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  48 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  51 

John  E.  Volkmar,  N.  .T .  50 

Preakness  4-H  P.  Club,  N.  J.  29 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Ailsa  Farms,  N.  J .  33 
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Back  of  the  Big  Hatches 

is  the  Tycos  Incubation  Zone  Thermometer 

This  Tycos  Incubation  Zone  Thermometer  will  enable  you  to  maintain 
the  correct,  steady  temperatures  which  are  such  a  vital  factor  in  successful 
incubator  operation. 

The  white  scale  with  large  jet  black  figures  and  graduations  has.  the 
“Incubation  Zone”  plainly  marked.  It  will  show  you  the  exact  limit  of 
temperature  changes. 

The  white  scale  makes  for  easy  reading  in  the  incubator.  The  new 
non-tipping  stand  holds  the  thermometer  safely  over  the  eggs  and 
close  enough  to  them  for  accurate  temperature  indication. 

Your  supply  dealer  probably  sells  Tycos.  If  not, 
remit  direct.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Tycos 
Incubation  Zone  Thermometer  $1.00,  5c 
postage.  Tycos  Certified  Thermometer 


$1.25,  5c  postage.  Tycos  Hygrometer 
$1.75,  10c  postage.  Taylor  Brooder 
Thermometer,  85c,  5c  postage. 

Write  for  “ Tycos  Incubator  Facts 
|  .Worth  Knowing” 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


CANADIAN  PLANT 
TYCOS  BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING  DISTRIBUTORS 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
SHORT  &  MASON,  LTD.,  LONDON 


President  of  Medical  Society  :  “And 
who  in  our  community  is  always  at  your 
service?  Who  is  it  that  answers  the  call 
day  and  night,  sometimes  forgotten  hut 
who  never  forgets,  the  brave  but  modest 
gentleman  always  at  your  door.  Who  is 
it,  I  say?”  Voice  from  rear  of  the  hall: 
The  instalment  collector.” — Judge. 


A  writer  asks  whether  women  have  a 
sense  of  humor.  Undoubtedly ;  look  at 
the  men  that  some  of  them  marry. — 
Punch. 


SPECIAL  REDUCED  OFFER 
High  Purity  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil 
For  Poultry  and  Livestock 

We  offer  you  direct,  at  prices  that  you  cannot  egual  elsewhere  in  consideration 
of  quality,  because  of  our  desire  that  the  Harris  grade  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  shalf 
become  wider  distributed  and  better  known  by  the  consumer. 

30  gal.  drums,  each .  $29.00 

5  gal.  steel  drums  (1  time  only) .  6.50 

1  gal.  cans,  each .  2.25  postpaid 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES  TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 


IT  PAYSsTO  RAISE  THE  BEST! 

1  GASSONS  LARGE  TYPE  S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  guarantee  90%  of  our  Baby  Chicks  to  live!  Largest  and  best 
equipped  breeding  plant  and  hatchery  in  Middle  States.  Fifty-six 
modern  buildings.  55-acre  farm,  $130,000  investment.  Every  hen  we 
hatch  from  is  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels,  from  200  to  328  eggs. 
Five  thousand  pedigreed  birds,  1,500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
Supervision,  7  consecutive  years  blood  testing.  Official  records  up  to 
310  eggs.  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks,  matured  cockerels,  and  10- 
week-old  stock.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  48-PAGE  CATALOG. 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  H,  Versailles.  Ohio 


LiJih 


f  GASSON'S 


Schw^ersTM0Rp:Bj|p--s 


rT“tHEY  LIVE  because  they  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiyfully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*.  1XC  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Po$tpaid; 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


LOWER  PRICES— BETTER  CHICKS 


Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  White  VVyandottes. 
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5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks .  . 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  Booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon  request. 
We  guarantee  100*  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


1  A  p  Y  TD  A  P  LI  I G  ir  Q  On  orders  booked  before  March  1 5th  we  give 
1  v  LA  1  I\/\  UniUIViJ  jq  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — WE  mean  RELIABLE  |in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
valuable  book  on  Raising  Chicks  included  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for 

early -orders.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  ....  Main  Street,  Fostorla,  Ohio 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best..  » 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,^ ^ 
W  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 4 
r  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds**', 

,  9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ✓»' 1 

>F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


T  FrilHDlMC  11  Pullets  Made  Records  of 
LrilHlUlAli^  300  eggs  or  better  this  year. 

Out  qf  417  in  our  R.O.P.  flock,  366  pullets  made  better  than  200  eggs — 49*  of  them 
over  250.  Full  brothers  of  our  R.O.P.  pullets  will  sire  our  chicks  this  year. 
A  GRADE  OF  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  POCKETBOOK.  WAYNE  SUPER-QUALITY 
sired  by  pedigreed  males  with  260-280-egg  dums.  WAYNE  SUPERIOR  sired  by 
pedigreed  males  with  235.259-egg  dams.  WAYNE  QUALITY  sired  by  pedigreed 
males  with  200-234-egg  dams.  WAYNE  UTILITY  Chick*— good  ones  but  not  sired 
by  pedigreed  males.  CET  OUR  CATALOG— it  tells  all  the  story.  If  yon  want 
proven,  producing  Leghorns,  investigate  what  we  have. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop.,  Box  134,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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TruHoW’ 

Chicu 


—The  Product  of  Our  48  Years 
of  Experience  in  BREEDING 

This  year  our  flocks  were  mated  with  the 
finest  cockerels  we  could  produce,  together 
with  some  birds  procured  direct  from  such 
famous  breeders  as  Newton  Cosh,  Harry 
Wolseiffer  and  Hollywood  Farms.  Truslow 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  so  popular  that 
you  must  order  early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Write  for  our  Free  Book  now — and 
state  your  requirements  so  we  can  quote 
special  prices. 


Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  1-R  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tailored  and  Hollywood  Strain— free  range — prices  low. 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Write  for  free  cata. 
iogue  with  views  and  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100  %  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


PURE  DADDEn  DfIPKC  5  14  Per  100 
BRED  BAMfEII  IfUvIlO  1Z8per1000 

Heavy  Mixed,  SI  2  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.I).  100% 
live  delivery  guar.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rl,  McClure,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  lteds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  Flocks  culled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Profit  L.  It.  Walck  Hatcheries 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  M,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Purebred  Rice 
Corne'i  1  strain  , 
WHITE  LEGHORN1 
from  yearling  and  two-y 
old  breeders  — expertly  cu 
for  years  for  heavy  productio 
large  white  eggs,  and  for  vi; 
low  mortality,  sturdy  livabh 
chicks.  Send  for  folder. 

GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER 
Webster,  New  York 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp 


CHIX 


26  50  100 


Barred  Rox .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 


On  600  lots  ?£c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 


FRANK  NACE  Box  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


IDEALQUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C,'  WHITE  LEGHORNS— TANCRED  STRAIN 

From  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Breeders 
carefully  selected  and  mated.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Prices  reasonable. 

IllEAI.  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  Westfield  Phone  Westfield  1629 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  ♦7.60,  #10.00  and  #16.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  ehix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


U  inv  CUICY  Q  N.  J.  Certified  -S.  C.  White 
KADI  CnlCIVO  Leghorns-Tancred  Strain 

Also  White  Indian  Runner  &  Buff  Orpington  Ducklings. 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R-  D.  No.  2,  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


,  /-»»  •  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  #12.50  per  100. 

tSaby  C/1ICRS  R.  I.  Reds,  $16.00  per  100.  23  years 
shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM-ON-HUDSON,  Phone  398,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


Mn  Byers  and  Poertner  Strains  Direct. 

t/rpmgtons  Several  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs, 
$6  and  $3  per  15.  JOHN  J.  NET-HEROOTT,  Port  Chester,  N  .Y 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Dll  DV  Hatching  Eggs. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  DAD  I  UlUOlYO  Catalogue  f  ree. 
Mountain  View|Poultry  Farm,  Shohola,  Penna.,  Box  91,  John  Miesner 


COCKERELS  from  35-80  oz.  Eggs.  Leading 

Barred  Rocks,  both  Vineland  and  Farmingdale  Oct. 
Nov.,  Dec.  Circular.  H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


PENNA. 

STATE 

WINNERS 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Esbenshade’s 
Famous  Strain  won  9  prizes  with  10  birds 
entered.  Won  all  prizes  on  young  toms. 
If  you  want  outstanding  breeding  stock 
that  will  please  you  and  pay,  write  us. 
Booklet.  Prices  reasonable. 


ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  Box  R  RONKS,  PA. 


Bourbon  Re d  Turkeys 

pure  bred  birds.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Vie  Rl/RAL  NEW-YORKER 


IT’S  EASY  WITH 


Events  of  the  Week 


CLASS 

CLOTH 


SAVES 

BABY  CHICKS 

Chicks  die  under  glass  but 
thrive  under  GLASS  CLOTH. 
The  ultra-violet  rays  give  them 
health  and  quick  growth.  Put  GLASS  CLOTH  in  brooder 
house  windows.  Build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed 
as  illustrated.  You’ll  have  great  luck  with  your  chicks. 
The  cost  is  small.  ^ 

Quality  Material  T  B‘ 


People  buy  GLASS  CLOTH  for 
Its  extra  quality  and  strength.  Gives 
more  for  your  money.  Costs  so  little  you' 
can  afford  tho  best.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
genuine.  The  name  is  on  every  yard.  Ideal  for  hot  beds 
barn,  garage  and  hog  house  windows,  etc. 


LOW  PRICES 

$5.00  buys  16  yards  of  GLASS  CLOTH.  Covers  145  sq 
ft.  Sold  by  thousands  of  dealers.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  order  direct  from  us. 


LIMBER  GLASS 

$4.25  buys  16  yd.  of  LIMBER  GLASS,  our 
twin  sister  to  GLASS  CLOTH.  Equal  in 
quality  to  any  other  substitute  for  GLASS 
CLOTH,  and  cheaper.  Guaranteed. 


28c 

A  YARD 


TURNER  BROS,  Dept.787 

i 

Grandview  Baby 


Sired  by 
Males 

from 

250-320 
Egg  Hens 

That’s  the  kind 
of  baby  chicks 
you  want — the 
kind  that  are 
more  sure  to 

bring  you  a 

good  profit. 

Look  At  These  Records 

Read  these  records  and  see  why  you 

should  buy  your  chicks  from  Grandview' — 
the  finest  chicks  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  Ten  Grandview  Leghorns  at  Texas  laid 
2534  eggs;  at  Maryland  ten  more  laid  2321; 
at  Southeastern  another  pen  laid  2372;  at 
Vineland  still  another  pen  laid  2382 ;  at 

Florida  2068;  Colorado  2225;  Michigan,  2266. 
Isn’t  that  consistency? 

Buy  your  baby  chicks  from  BREEDERS 
who  are  working  for  your  greater  profit. 
These  record  makers  are  the  result  of  23 
years  of  real  effort. 

FFRFF  Send  for  full  informs-"! 
L*  *%*#*!  tion,  pictures  and  prices,  j 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  81  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TOWNSLEY 

Chicks 
Live/ 

Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease,  healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
s  way  to  poultry  success.  Write 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 

Townsley  Hatchery  waSLfcTohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O-  D. 

50 

too 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . . 

$6.25 

$12  00 

$57.50 

$110  00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . 

7.25 

14.00 

67  50 

130.00 

S.  C.  R  1  Reds . 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6.25 

12  00 

57.50 

no  oo 

Light  Mixed . 

5  00 

9.00 

45.00 

85.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  "iW 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain . $  1  2.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . SI  4.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rods . SI  6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . S11 .00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . S  9.00  per  100 

600  lots,  He  less ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  REN  ZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


flMOMPSON’S  Barred 

bM/MP£R/AL"R/N6L£T"  ROCl 


have  been  America’s  finest  breed  for  over  fifty 

or 


fears. 

_ _  _ _ _ _  __  live¬ 
stock  breeding.  Show  and  Breeding  Birds  at  reasonable 
prices.  Personally  selected.  Send  for  Catalog#  Egga  for 
sale.  Write  for  egg  booklet  and  prices. 


Prize-winning  records  unequaled  in  the  history 
.  '  Br  ‘  ’ 


Lock  Box  200 
AMENIA,  NEW  YORK 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  S‘  C'chiCKS-EBGSRN 

Aerebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


DOMESTIC.  —  Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer 
Felton,  the  only  woman  to  hold  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator,  died  at  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  Jan.  24,  after  a  brief  illness.  She 
was  94.  Mrs.  Felton  was  appointed 
United  States  Senator  from  Georgia  Oct. 
3,  1922,  by  Gov.  Hardwick  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Watson.  Mrs.  Felton  had  stumped  the 
State  in  her  85th  year  for  the  Governor 
and  Senator  Watson.  She  was  a  Senator 
for  22  hours,  and  closed  her  Washington 
career  with  a  speech  which  drew  waves  of 
applause  from  a  gallery  occupied  for  the 
most  part  by  women.  She  was  a  pioneer 
in  women’s  club  work  in  Georgia  and  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Georgia  Society  and  Colonial 
Dames  of  America. 

More  than  a  million  dollars  in  over¬ 
charges  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  graft  accompany  the  issuance 
of  $50,000,000  in  'bail  annually  for 
persons  in  Greater  New  York,  it  was 
indicated  Jan.  24  in  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  and  United  States 
Attorney  Tuttle  to  Federal  Judge  William 
Bondy.  The  Grand  Jury  recommended 
several  remedies  for  the  situation,  includ¬ 
ing  :  1.  A  Federal  law  on  bail.  2.  Requir¬ 
ing  of  more  complete  record  of  each  bail 
transaction.  3.  Assignment  of  a  magis¬ 
trate  every  night  to  be  accessible  to  bail 
bond  agents.  4.  Establishment  of  a  central 
bureau,  with  salaries  instead  of  com¬ 
missions.  Such  a  plan,  it  has  previously 
been  stated,  might  eliminate  the  evil  of 
bonding  agents  who  become  court  hangers- 
on  and  “fixers.” 

The  scattered  wreckage  of  the  airplane 
of  Carl  Ren  Eielson  and  his  mechanic, 
Earl  Borland,  missing  since  Nov.  9,  was 
found  by  pilots  Joe  Crosson  and  Harold 
Gillan  Jan.  25  in  the  Arctic  ice  of  the 
Anguiema  River  district,  ninety  miles 
southeast  of  Cape  North,  Siberia. 
Whether  Eielson  and  Borland  died  when 
their  plane  crashed  in  the  frozen  wastes 
of  Siberia  was  undetermined.  Crosson, 
in  a  telegram  to  Ole  Eielson  of  Hatton, 
N.  D.,  father  of  Eielson,  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  flyers  had  been  killed 
when  their  plane  smashed  up.  The  motor 
had  been  torn  from  the  fuselage  and 
hurled  100  feet.  A  wing  was  demolished. 

Judge  James  S.  Parker  in  Circuit 
Court,  Flint,  Mich.,  Jan.  28,  sentenced 
12  former  officers  and  employes  of  the 
Union  Industrial  Bank  to  prison.  Cases 
against  three  others  were  nolle  prossed. 
The  men  were  arrested  following  the 
discovery  of  a  deficit  in  the  bank  funds 
of  more  than  $3,500,000  after  the  stock 
market  slump  last  October.  John  S. 
de  Camp,  former  vice-president,  was  con¬ 
victed  by  a  jury  after  six  hours  and  15 
minutes  of  deliberation,  and  was  sentenced 
to  10  to  12  years  imprisonment.  The  11 
others  pleaded  guilty.  Judge  Parker  in 
all  of  the  sentences  recommended  that 
the  minimum  he  carried  out.  Others  re¬ 
ceived  sentences  of  six  months  to  20 
years,  one  to  20  years,  two  to  20  years, 
and  five  to  20  years.  The  12  men  em¬ 
bezzled  a  gross  total  of  $3,693,990  and 
made  restitution  of  $1,229,497,  leaving 
the  bank  with  a  net  loss  of  $2,464,498. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  hundreds 
of  Posey  County  residents,  isolated  by 
southwestern  Indiana  flood  waters,  held 
the  attention  of  relief  workers  .Tan.,  28. 
National  Guard  aviators,  flying  low  over 
many  houses,  found  no  evidence  of  life 
where  just  a  day  or  two  before  they  had 
been  greeted  by  hand-waving.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  recession  of  the 
swollen  streams  may  reveal  dead  bodies 
in  the  homes.  Chimneys  from  which 
smoke  had  been  seen  rising,  were  reported 
without  signs  of  activity.  Other  persons, 
however,  were  more  optimistic.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  circling  planes  offered  no 
more  thrill  to  the  "unfortunates  and  that 
they  did  not  bother  to  rush  outside  and 
greet  them. 

Fines  of  $176,000  were  received  at  the 
New  Y'ork  Custom  House  Jan.  28,  ending 
two  of  the  biggest  smuggling  cases  in 
recent  years.  One. of  the  persons  involved 
was  a  New  York  woman  .who  had  to  pay 
$103,917.16  for  clothes  and  jewels  she 
sought  to  -bring  from  Europe  without 
paying  duty.  The  other  fine  of  $72,9S6.13 
was  paid  by  a  San  Francisco  grocer. 

One  youth  was  burned  to  death  at 
Preakness,  N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  and  another 
slightly  injured  when  the  plane  in  which 
the  two  were  stunting  crashed.  The  dead 
youth  was  Christopher  F.  Adams  Jr.,  18 
years  old  Paterson  High  School  graduate, 
who  was  preparing  to  enter  Harvard. 
His  companion,  who  sustained  slight 
head  and  body  bruises,  was  George 
Pruden,  19,  a'  mechanic  attached  to  the 
Curtiss- Wright  Service  at  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Foreign  Minister 
Genaro  Estrada  announced  Jan.  23  that 
the  Mexican  Government  has  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 
This  action  has  been  taken,  because  of 
recent  demonstrations  before  Mexican 
embassies  in  the  United  States  and  South 
America  by  Communists.  Mexico  does 
not  hold  any  of  the  countries  in  which 
recent  anti-Mexican  demonstrations  have 
occurred  responsible  for  them.  Among 
the  capitals  in  which  such  demonstrations 
have  taken  place  have  been  Buenos  Ayres, 
Argentina ;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  and 
Washington.  The  Mexican  Foreign  Office 
statement  referred  specifically  to  a  dem¬ 
onstration  that  took  place  in  Detroit 
when  President-elect  Ortiz  Rubio  arrived 
there. 


President  Hoover  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  its  attempt 
to  stamp  out  parrot  fever  among  humans 
.Tan.  24  by  declaring  an  embargo  against 
the  importation  of  the  bird  from  any 
foreign  port. 

After  two  days  of  hitter  debate  the 
House  passed  the  Colton  bill  Jan.  24  by 
a  vote  of  241  to  106,  authorizing  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
25  to  study  the  conservation  of  the  197,- 
000,000  acres  of  public  domain.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

An  active  program  will  be  opened  this 
month  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  who  cannot  read  or 
write  before  the  census  takers  come  in 
the  Spring.  The  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Illiteracy,  which  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  created, 
with  the  approval  of  President  Hoover, 
is  sending  out  calls  to  State  and  local 
authorities,  urging  them  to  speed  up  their 
programs  for  decreasing  illiteracy.  It  is 
furnishing  States  that  wish  it  the  method 
of  procedure  for  such  a  drive  and  infor¬ 
mation,  in  order  that  the  forthcoming 
census  may  show  illiteracy  reduced. 

Although  an  ardent  fisherman.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  does  not  believe  he  should 
receive  special  privileges  in  that  direction 
through  a  change  of  State  laws.  He  noti¬ 
fied  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  Jan.  27 
that  while  he  appreciated  the  courtesy 
implied  in  a  pending  bill  to  allow  him 
to  fish  at  any  season  he  could  not  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The  bill 
would  have  permitted  the  President  to 
angle  at  any  season,  at  his  camp  in  the 
Virginia  mountains,  hut  Mr.  Hoover  does 
not  think  that  fishing  should  he  indulged 
in  out  of  season,  anywhere. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  made  known 
Jan.  27  his  purpose  not  to  appoint  men 
as  United  States  Attorneys,  their  assis¬ 
tants  or  United  States  marshals  unless 
they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  national 
prohibition  act  and  refrained  from  using 
alcoholic  beverages.  His  sweeping  policy 
dealing  with  prohibition,  which  represents 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  yet  taken 
by  the  Hoover  Administration  in  that 
connection  was  made  public  ou  the  heels 
of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  appearence  at  a  hearing 
on  the  hill  to  transfer  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  from  the  treasury  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Attorney  General  dis¬ 
closed  his  purpose  in  a  letter,  in  which  he 
■said  that  United  States  attorneys  and 
marshals  should  not  drink,  and  that  a 
man  “who  makes  a  practice  of  drinking 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  who  has  definite 
or  pronounced  views  in  opposition  to 
prohibition,  does  not  belong  to  any  post 
having  directly  to  do  with  the  prosecution 
of  cases  under  the  national  prohibition 
act.”  _ 

The  situation  discussed  by  Arthur 
Henderson,  British  Foreign  -Secretary,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  whereby  an 
English  woman  who  marries  an  American 
citizen  ceases  to  be  a  British  subject  in 
British  law  but  under  American  law  does 
not  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
was  said  Jan.  28  to  represent  merely  one 
of  many  conflicts  in  the  domestic  law  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  other 
countries.  Under  the  Cable  act  of  1922 
an  American  woman  who  marries  a  for¬ 
eigner  does  not  lose  her  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  hut  when  a  foreigner  marries  an 
American  he  or  she  does  not-  therebv  gain 
American  citizenship.  A  woman  in 
England  who  marries  an  American  be¬ 
comes  a  “stateless”  person  but  can  come 
to  the  United  States  on  a  form  of  affidavit 
and  under  the  Cable  act  receive  the 
special  privilege  of  obtaining  naturaliza¬ 
tion  on  residence  of  one  year  here.  There 
has  been  no  indication  that)  Congress  in¬ 
tends  to  amend  this  act  in  this  particular, 
and  there  has  developed  no  diplomatic 
issue  over  the  situation  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  American 
law  is  specific  on  the  point  and  consular 
officers  have  no  discretion  in  applying  it. 


Fowl  Pox  Vaccination 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  reports 
that  27  poultrymen  in  southern  New 
Hampshire  vaccinated  39,000  birds  in 
1929  to  prevent  fowl  pox  diseases  from 
occurring  in  their  flocks.  Within  three 
weeks  after  vaccination,  immunity  to 
the  disease  was  produced ;  all  27  growers 
had  uniform  success.  The  best  time  to 
vaccinate  is  three  weeks  before  the  birds 
are  due  ‘to  come  into  production.  Any 
loss  in  egg  production  due  to  vaccination 
at  that  time  was  largely  in  the  “peewee” 
eggs  which  are  the  first  laid  by  the 
pullets.  When  vaccination  was  delayed 
to  a  later  date  the  effects  on  egg  produc¬ 
tion  were  serious. 

Chickens  should  not  be  vaccinated 
under  10  weeks  of  age  because  the  nec¬ 
essary  resistance  to  vaccination  sickness 
is  not  yet  built  up.  Birds  which  were 
vaccinated  in  high  production  dropped 
10  to  12  per  cent  in  production  after 
three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  production  dropped  12  per  cent 
more ;  and  14  per  cent  more  the  fifth 
week.  Production  then  steadily  increased 
until  it  returned  to  normal. 

The  Station  recommends  the  use  of  the 
fowl  pox  vaccine  only  where  there 
is  danger  of  an  attack  of  fowl  pox  from 
natural  causes  during  the  laying  season. 

V. 
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FIRST  TEN  WEEKS -THE 

DANGER 

PERIOD 

FOR 

CHICKS 

"  ••  J 

_  ■  ■ 

Write  for  free  blue  prints 
of  this  CEL-O-GLASS 
health  brooder  that  was 
tested  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station.  Out 
of  a  test  lot  of  chicks, 
over  95%  were  brought 
through  the  to-week 
“Danger  Period” — safe, 
healthy  and  strong.  Vou 
too  can  get  these  remark¬ 
able  results. 


Don’t 


let  the 
cripple 


chick  "Danger 
poultry  profits 


Period” 

f 


Just  10  short  weeks — but  they 
often  wreck  the  work  of  12  long 
months.  How  discouraging  it  is 
to  open  the  brooder  house  door 
and  see  those  dead  chicks — chicks 
that  ought  to  develop  into  broilers 
and  layers  if  only  you  get  them 
through  their  first  10  weeks! 

Let  CEL-O-GLASS  help  you 
bring  more  chicks  safely  through 
this  dreaded  danger  period.  It 
permits  your  brooder  house  to  be 
flooded  with  the  life-giving  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  sunshine  —  all 
through  the  cold,  raw,  wet  and 
muddy  spring  months.  With 
CEL-O-GLASS  all  your  chick  brood¬ 
ing  can  be  done  indoors  instead 
of  outdoors.  And  the  chicks  get 
all  the  benefits  of  the  outdoors 
with  none  of  the  dangers. 

These  ultra-violet  rays  which 
CEL-O-GLASS  brings  into  your 
brooder  house  promote  the  build¬ 
ing  of  bone  and  body  tissue,  pre¬ 
vent  leg  weakness  and  help  keep 
the  house  free  from  disease.  They 
cause  the  chicks’  blood  to  manu¬ 
facture  Vitamin  D  which  means 
healthier,  faster-growing  chicks. 
And  remember,  these  vital  rays  of 
sunlight  are  kept  out  by  ordinary 


Make  sure 


you  get 
CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  the 
trade-marked  and 
patented  ultra-violet 
ray  window  material 
having  a  wire  mesh 
base.  Look  for  the 
name  on  the  selvage 
when  you  buy. 


glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains. 

And  think  what  it  means  to  be 
rid  of  all  the  outdoor  dangers, 
such  as  coccidiosis,  worm  infesta¬ 
tions,  deaths  due  to  chilling, 
drowning  and  crowding.  And  no 
more  of  that  bothersome  “shoo¬ 
ing”  chicks  in  out  of  the  cold  and 
and  wet  during  the  bad  weather 
of  early  spring.  Only  CEL-O-GLASS 
can  do  this. 

CEL-O-GLASS  in  successful 


Lewis  of  Davisville,  R.  I.,  nationally 
known  poultry  authority,  says,  “During 
the  bad  weather  I  do  most  of  my  brooding 
indoors  behind  CEL-O-GLASS  to  remove 
possible  troubles  of  coccidiosis,  worm  in¬ 
festation,  colds  and  chilling.  In  that  way 
I  stop  chick  losses.” 

And  a  farmer  from  Marietta,  Ohio, 
writes,  “This  past  season  we  brooded 
some  5,700  chicks  with  CEL-O-GLASS 
and  to  my  knowledge  we  did  not  have 
one  single  case  of  leg  weakness.” 

Make  CEL-O-GLASS  health  houses 
out  of  your  present  brooders 


CEL-O-GLASS  frames.  Then  your  brooder 
is  equipped  to  bring  more  chicks  through 
to  maturity  than  you  ever  did  before. 
Install  CEL-O-GLASS  properly  and  it  will 
last  for  years. 

You  can  get  CEL-O-GLASS  in  any 
quantity  at  hardware,  lumber,  seed  and 
feed  dealers.  It  comes  in  rolls  25,  50  and 
100  feet  long,  28  and  36  inches  wide.  If 
your  local  dealers  cannot  supply  you, 
please  write  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21 
Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 

Other  valuable  uses 
for  CEL-O-GLASS 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  402,'..  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 

□ 

Brooder  House 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book,  “Health  on  the 
Farm.”  Also  send  free  the  blue  print(s)  checked. 

□ 

Laying  House 

□ 

Cold  Frames 

□ 

Hog  House 

□ 

Back  Porches 

use  everywhere 

Ask  your  own  State  Experiment  Station 
about  the  value  of  the  ultra-violet  rays 
of  sunshine  in  chick  brooding.  Many  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  such  as  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and 
Wisconsin,  have  proved  the  value  of 
CEL-O-GLASS.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Station  they 
brought  95%  of  the 
chicks  safely  through 
the  10-week  “Danger 
Period”  in  a  CEL-O- 
GLASS  health  brooder 
house  —  without  leg 
weakness — stronger  and 
healthier. 


Any  brooder  can  be  remodeled  into  a 
CEL-O-GLASS  health  brooder  house. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  remove  the  ordi¬ 
nary  glass  or  soiled 
cloth  curtains 
which  bar  out  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of 
sunlight  and  install 


Thousands  of  farmers 
from  coast  to  coast  are 
bringing  more  chicks 
through  to  maturity  than 
ever  before  by  using 
CEL-O-GLASS.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Prof.  Harry  R. 
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At  Vermont  Experiment  Station  chicks  brooded 
behind  CEL-O-GLASS  grew  better  —  no  leg 
weakness. 


Properly  installed  CEL-O-GLASS  will 
last  for  years.  The  Vineland  Egg-Laying 
Contest  is  still  using  the  CEL-O-GLASS 
installed  4  years  ago.  For  long  years  of 
service  install  on  frames  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  south  side  and  other 
openings  of  all  poultry  houses.  Hinge 
frames  to  swing  in  or  to  the  side  or  up 
under  the  roof  during  the  summer  months 
when  CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  needed. 


On  hog  houses,  CEL-O-GLASS  helps  the 
hogs  to  build  strong  bones  and  keeps  the 
house  free  from  disease  germs.  It  brings 
the  health-giving  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  sunshine  into 
dairy  barns  and  milk 
houses.  CEL-O-GLASS 
provides  storm-proof 
sashes  for  use  on  cold 
frames,  and  brings  a  better 
color  and  sturdier  growth 
to  your  plants. 

If  you  are  planning  to 
build  new  brooders,  hog 
houses,  or  laying  houses, 
build  real  health  houses. 
Check  the  coupon  below 
for  free  blue  prints.  Also 
we’ve  had  a  valuable  book 
prepared  for  you,  “Health 
on  the  Farm.”  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 
It’s  free! 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


CEkO'OIASS 


US.  PATENT  1,580.287 
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Save  Money 


Barn  Book 


If  you  are  going  to  Build, 
Remodel,  Equip 
or  Ventilate  Any 
BFarm  Building 

Don’t  fail  to  send  the 
coupon  below  for  the 
New  Drew  Line  Barn 
Book.  Get  this  FREE 
catalog  and  compare 
Drew  Line  values  with 
all  others.  See  what  you 
save  on  time-saving,  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  money-saving  equipment  for 
every  building  on  your  farm. 
If  you  want  the  most  for 
your  money  in 


in¬ 


stalls,  Stanchions, 
Water  Bowls,  Litter 
Carriers,  Pens, 
Ventilation,  etc., 

at  prices  that  save  you 
a  lot  of  money,  then  send 
for  this  new  Drew  Line  Bam 
Book  today. 


DREW 


(27) 


Drew  Line  has  helped 
farmers  save  money  on 
good  reliable  Barn 
Equipment  for  more 
than  30  years.  I  f  you  are 
ooking  for  the  kind  of  Barn 
Equipment  that  you  can  al¬ 
ways  depend  on — the  kind 
that  gives  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  —  then  don’t 
delay — send  the  coupon  now. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

The  new  Drew  Line  Barn  Book 
contains  130  pages,  showing  all 
types  of  Barn,  Hog  House  and 
Farm  Building  Equipment.  It 
also  tells  about  the  Drew  Spe¬ 
cial  Plan  Service  for  farmers 
who  expect  to  build  or  re¬ 
model.  The  cost  of  Drew 
Line  Equipment  is  so  rea¬ 
sonable  that  every  farmer 
can  afford  to  have  the  con¬ 
venience  and  money-saving 
advantages  of  modern  up-to- 
date  Barn  Equipment.  Check  the 
items  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  mail  the  coupon  for  this 
valuable  FREE  Book  Now. 

Read  Our  Poultry 
Equipment  Ad 
Opposite 
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FREE  Book  Coupon  | 

THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  52?  — 

Ft. Atkinson, Wls..Elmira,N.Y.,St.Paul,Minn.  ■ 

(Mail  Coupon  to  nearest  office) 

Please  send  your  new  FREE  Book  and  catalog. 

I  am  interested  in 

O  Bam  Equipment  □  Drew  Natco  Silos 
□  Bam  Ventilation  Q  Drew  Glazed  Bldg.  Tile 


Name. . . 
Town  . . 
R.  F.  D. 


State. 


S 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S-  C-  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
KEDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 


Trapnested 


21st  Year 


Pedigreed 


Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  he  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Out  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro.  Mass. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
VITALITY.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tailored  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers,  with  42 
years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large,  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  I).  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  full  face  value.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for 
such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


Every  breeder  trapnested 
and  blood-tested.  Every 
chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  BLAKELY,  Mgr. 


S.C.R.  I.  Red  Chicks; 


S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 


BABY  CHICKS 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS  STRAIN— Large,  healthy,  range  reared 
stock.  Tested  for  B.  W.  I).  Early  chicks  pay  the  best ! 
Write  for  prices.  COBURN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 


Ewings  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  260  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 

PUKIC  Hollywood  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 
Trapnested,  pedigreed,  line  bred  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Stock.  Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request.  RAY- 
FIELD  TRAPNEST  POULTRY  FARM,  P.  A.  Capiiola,  Breeder,  Buena,  N.  J 

COCKERELS  and  CHICKS 

;  Powered,  Nature-reared.  Trapnested  Leghorns  Pay  Best. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

PEI»1«RF.EI>  COCKERELS— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
100*  Pure  Morgan-Tancred  Strain.  Proven  high 
production,  high  hatchability.  Send  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

I  ErUHDM  rmrirc  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Produced 
LLbnUftN  UnlLiw  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested. 
Our  circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS-EGGS— N.  T.  Stale  Ceriilied— Supervised  LEGHORN  UrUO 
100  Chicks,  $20:  100  Eggs,  $9 — More  10*  less,  "tliu 
Circular.  Edward  Mayor  &  Son,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS— “Leghorns  that  are  great 
layers.”  An  accredited  hea'thy  flock.  Our  t9th 
season.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Circular 

Production  bred.  S3  to  SS  ea. 

C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


White  Rock  Cockerels  S’ 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 
A  c  ,  r  83  N.  Beacon  SI. 

Allston  aquab  to.  allston,  mass. 


Poultry  Profits  of  1929 

With  a  laying  flock  of  about  750  liens, 
our  feed  bill,  inclusive  of  the  feed  for  a 
rapidly  dwindling  1,400  baby  chicks,  was 
$1,512.07.  The  egg  sales  came  to 
$2,480,91.  The  average  selling  price  of 
eggs  was  48c  a  dozen. 

We  paid  $168  for  the  baby  chicks  and 
sold  the  cockerels  for  $316.35.  Due  to 
bacillary  white  diarrhea  we  lost  quite  a 
number  of  chickens,  hut  400  pullets 
reached  a  fairly  good  maturity.  The  cull 
hens  (old  stock)  were  sold  for  $157.50. 
We  retail  most  of  our  liens  the  year 
around  at  35c  a  pound,  paying  slight 
attention  to  quoted  market  prices.  The 
cockerels  sold  at  45c  a  pound,  except 
for  the  very  earliest,  which  brought  50c. 
This  price  was  for  the  fowl,  minus  the 
feathers.  Customers  wishing  their  chickens 
drawn,  paid  15e  extra  and  took  our  word 
for  the  weight  of  the  chicken  before 
drawing. 

We  candle  our  eggs  and  also  grade 
them,  though  the  grading  is  by  no  means 
scientific.  The  cull  eggs  were  formerly 
used  by  us  in  a  small  retail  baking  trade 
hut  we  now  sell  these  eggs  to  a  bakery. 
We  have  not  kept  a  record  of  the  income 
derived  from  them. 

The  chicken  manure  is  a  valuable  item 
with  us  since  we  have  a  truck  garden  and 
berries,  which  are  our  side  lines.  May 
and  December  brought  us  the  highest 
gross  income  from  eggs,  Our  sales  of 
eggs  in  May  reached  $307.13.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  it  -was  $282.36.  Our  lowest  sales  were 
in  September  and  October,  with  $107.21 
and  $111.86  respectively. 

We  retail  eggs  for  three  neighbors  as 
well  as  for  ourselves,  trying  to  make  their 
eggs  pay  for  -the  gasoline,  w-ear  and  tear 
■on  the  truck,  and  $2.50  over,  the  daily 
wage  for  farm  laborers  in  this  section.  We 
may  not  quite  average  the  aim,  depending 
ion  the  individual’s  estimate  of  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  truck.  o.  H.  A. 

Maryland 


Hens  Eat  Pine  Needles 

Last  November  when  visiting  a  suc¬ 
cessful  poultryman  near  here,  I  noticed 
something  that  w7as  new  to  me.  In  each  j 
pen  this  man  put  a  branch  of  freshly-cut  j 
pine.  I  saw.  nearby,  a  pile  of  these 
branches  from  which  the  hens  had  picked 
every  needle  or  leaf.  He  told  me  that  he 
and  some  of  his  neighbors  had  been 
feeding  pine  branches  every  Winter  for 
•some  years,  even  when  feeding  a  laying 
mash  containing  10  per  cent  of  Alfalfa 
leaf. 

I  keep  pea-green  Alfalfa  hay  before  my 
hens  all  the  time,  and  give  them  a  feed 
of  germinated  oats  every  day,  but,  as 
pine  is  plentiful  here,  and  does  not  cost 
anything,  except  a  few  minutes  time,  I 
threw  a  few  branches  into  my  henhouse 
when  I  returned  home,  and  have  con- 
tiued  the  practice.  The  hens  pick  them 
clean.  A  flock  of  pullets  I  was  treating 
for  round  worms  were  especially  greedy 
for  the  pine  needles.  Although  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  was  noticed  almost 
immediately  it  was  merely  coincident  as 
1  started  feeding  green  pine  at  a  time 
when  an  increase  was  normally  to  he 
expected. 

Now  I  do  not  advocate  the  feeding  of 
green  pine  needles  as  a  substitute  for 
other  green  feed.  I  feed  them  only  be¬ 
cause  m.v  hens  like  them.  R.  R.  A. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables.— Beets,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  cabbage,  Danish,  doz.,  85c  to 
$1;  red,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c;  bu.,  90e  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  75  to 
90c:  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60e;  chard,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  50c:  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  leeks, 
h.h.,  doz.,  25c;  lettuce,  li.li.,  doz.  heads,  30  to 
40c;  crate,  $1.25:  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1;  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to 
25c;  parsnips,  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  turnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  60c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25;  Greening,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Hubbardslon,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  King,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.75;  McIntosh,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu..  $2  to  $3;  Russets,  bskt..  50  to  60c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  26  to  28c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
light,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  42 
to  45c;  grade  A.  41c;  grade  B.  40c:  pullets,  doz., 
37  to  39c:  small  lots,  doz.,  40  to  45c:  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  38  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45 
to  50c. 

Honey. — Strained  honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c; 
qt.  jars.  60  to  65c:  5-lb.  pail.  $1.25;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c  to  $1 :  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4. 


Radio  Dealer  :  “You  want  a  radio?” 
Customer  :  “Yes,  but  ze  machine,  she  mils’ 
speak  French,’' — Newark  Sentinel 
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FREE  Book  Coupon 


For  years  Drew  has  offered 
a  complete  line  of  good 
reliable  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment  —  the  kind  that 
you  can  always  rely  on 
to  give  long  service  with 
utmost  satisfaction. 

If  you  want  to  save 
money  and  get  the  most 
value  at  least  cost — 
then  don’t  fail  to  send 
the  coupon  for  this  New 
Drew  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment  Catalog  Now. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

The  Drew  Line  Poultry  Book  pj| 

shows  all  the  latest  im-. _ I  III 

proved  types  and  styles 
of  Poultry  House  Equip¬ 
ment.  Because  Drew 
Equipment  is  so  rea¬ 
sonable  in  cost 
every  poultry 
raiser  can  afford  to 
have  this  profit-mak¬ 
ing  Equipment.  Just 
check  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail 
the  coupon  for  this  F  REE  Book 
Now.  Poultrymen  who  expect  to 
build  or  remodel  will  also  find  in  it 
information  about  Drew  Ventilation 
—  how  it  adds  to  poultry  profits. 

Read  Our  Barn 
Equipment  Ad 
Opposite 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  526 
■  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis„  Elmira,  N.Y.,  St.  Paul, Minn. 


free 


You  Need 

This 


Poultry  Book 

If  You  Want  More  Eggs 
Faster  Growth  and 
Bigger  Profits  from 
Your  Poultry 

Send  for  this  valu¬ 
able  new  Book  today 
and  find  out  how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Drew  Line  up-to- 
date  Poultry  Equipment. 

See  how  Drew  Line  offers 


you  a  short  cut  to  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits  at  lowest  cost.  Just  com¬ 
pare  Drew  values  with  others  and 
see  how  you  can  save  money  on — 

Mash  Feeders 
Waterers,  Nests 
Brooder  Stoves 
Baby  Chick  Equipment 
Ventilation  Systems,  Etc. 

Drew  Line  has  helped 
thousands  of  poultry- 
men  make  more  money. 


I 

■ 

■ 


! 


(Mail  Coupon  to  nearest  office) 

Please  send  your  new  FREE  Book  and  Cat¬ 
alog.  I  am  interested  in  □  Poultry  House 
Equipment  □  Poultry  House  Heaters 

□  Poultry  House  Ventilation  □  Baby  Chick 
Equipment. 

Name . 


■ 

■ 

■ 

a 

a 


Town  . 


R.  F.  D.  .  . 


.  .State. 
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now  Mrs. Potts 

_»aved  9 

!  of  all  her  chicks 

:!  How  Mrs.  Potts  (full  name  and  address 
i|  on  request)  raises  97%  of  her  clucks  in 
I  the  tight,  dry,  tank-construction,  round, 
Redwood  brooder  house  made  by  pioneer 
silo  manufacturer.  Her  floors  are  always 
dry.  She  can  easily  keep  uniform  heat  in 
all  weather.  Her  house  is  rat  tight  and 
discouraging  to  vermin.  Circulation  around 
body  and  under  dome  roof  is  so  perfect 
that  smothering  is  unheard  of  in  her 
house.  She  believes  this  is  the  best 
brooder  house  on  the  market.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  also  one  of  the 
cheapest !  Would  you  be  interested  in  the 

\ HARDER 

ROUND  WOOD 

BROODER  HOUSE 

which  Mrs.  Potts  Is  finding:  so 
profitable?  Write  at  once  for 
special  “early  bird”  discount, 
descriptive  folder  and  prices. 

n 


Save  chicks  and  money! 

Harder  Silo  Co. ,  Inc. 

Dept.  BR2, 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


-JUMBO- 

BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  SIZE  AND  QUALITY 
Write  for  Prices 

FRECH’S  LEGHORN  FARM 

R  R-5  Dayton,  Ohio 


Cloverdale  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  continuously  for  19  years. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock— with  years 
of  ideal  egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to 
28  oz.  eggs  in  pedigree.  12  pedigreed  single  matings, 
that  we  know  all  about,  no  guess  work.  Large  mating 
chicks  20%  off  until  march  10th.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  j.  DeHart 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  Blood  Tested  and  Vaccinated 

Breeders  sired  by  males  carrying  blood  lines 
of  the  World’s  leading  strains.  Try  Brundage’s 
time-tested  monev-makers.  Circular. 

ELM  DROVE  POULTRY  FARM  Salisbury  Mills 
IJriiiulnge  Bros.,  Member  I.B.C.  A.  New  York 


BLUE  RIBBON  CHICKS 

Our  Barred  Rock  Chicks  won  1st  Prize  at  Delaware  State 
Poultry  Show  held  Dee.  S-5,  1929.  We  believe  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  Barred  ltock  sectioninthe  East. 
We  specialize  in  Barred  llocks  and  are  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  you.  Write  for  attractive  prices  QUICK. 

COLLINS  HATCHERY,  Dipt  A,  MILTON,  DEL. 


N.  J.  STATE  JSSSSSSk  CHICKS 

ii /  j  .. Leading  heavy  pen,  Hunterdon  con- 

Wnite  Wyanaotles  test)  6  yrs,  Officially  inspected, blood 
tested,  type,  size,  vigor,  continuous  breeding  for  eggs. 
P  j  p  l  Real  quality,  recommended  by  state  au- 
tSarrea  KOCRS  thorities  for  vigor,  size,  type,  color,  fast 
growth,  uniformity,  egg  size,  high  production.  6  years 
official  inspection.  GLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 


BREEDER 

HATCHERY 

MAN 


For  exceptionally  high  flock  averages 
of  large,  white  eggs — buy  your  Leg¬ 
horn  Clilx  from  large  type,  pedi¬ 
greed,  intensively  bred  stock.  Folder 
on  request.  ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Bellport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Breeding  Males  ed,  100%  free  from  Bacillary 

White  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Thi  ee  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  213.1  EGGS  per  bird.  1928-29  record,  2398  EGGS 
(5th  Red  Pen).  No.  120.  321  EGGS,  365  days.  Price  *6.00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 


Winners  International  Turkey  Show, 
Tl  nite  HOllanUS  Chicago  and  1930  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  Eggs  from  winners.  Poults  and  breeders  for  sale. 
MRS.  HOMER  PRICE,  Evergreen  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM] 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  hook.  Here  it  is;  150  pages  ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimimiiiiiiiiiii 


Straw  Loft  Ventilator  for 
Henhouse 

On  page  85  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  W.  S. 
complains  of  his  chicken  house  being 
damp.  This  is  caused  by  insufficient  ven¬ 
tilation.  If  he  would  put  in  a  straw  loft 
ventilator  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  do 
away  with  the  dampness. 

To  do  this  in  the  building  he  has  de¬ 
scribed  he  would  have  to  put  some  joist, 
two  feet  apart  across  overhead,  at  about 
six  feet  high  from  floor  in  front  and  let 
the  joist  strike  the  rafters  at  six  feet 
height  in  back.  On  top  of  these  joist, 
place  wire  chicken  netting.  Cover  the 
netting  with  a  layer  of  straw  from  six 
to  ten  inches  thick.  Put  a  door  two  feet 
square  in  each  end  of  the  chicken  house 
just  above  the  straw.  When  it  is  not 
too  cold  or  windy  these  doors  should  both 
be  left  open  night  and  day.  And  at  least 
one  should  always  be  left  open.  The 
layer  of  straw  at  all  times  should  be  kept 
evenly  distributed  and  close  up  at  edges. 
If  sparrow's  bother  above,  place  rabbit 
wire  over  door  openings  above  the  straw. 

As  for  me  I  would  not  consider  glass 
windows  on  south  side  of  henhouse  if 
one  would  furnish  them  free  to  me  as 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  the  sun 
shines  on  the  glass  causing  too  great 
and  sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 
If  one  never  has  hung  a  thermometer  in, 
and  kept  a  record,  do  so  and  be  convinced. 
Some  glass  windows  on  north  and  east 
sides,  low  down,  say  two  feet  from  floor 
are  all  right. 

The  curtains  for  our  chicken  house  for 
south  and  also  east  are  made  of  light¬ 
weight  unbleached  muslin,  stretched  tight, 
on  frames  hinged  at  top,  frames  fastened 
when  in  use  at  sides.  When  not  in  use 
these  curtains  on  frames  swing  up  and 
are  hooked  to  joist  out  of  way.  The  cur¬ 
tains  on  our  house  have  been  on  for  three 
years  and  look  as  if  good  for  three  years 
more.  The  openings  in  front  of  these  cur¬ 
tains  are  all  inclosed  with  rabbit  wire 
protecting  curtains  and  fowls  and  keeping 
out  sparrows. 

I  do  not  like  ventilators  on  top  of  the 
roof,  as  they  make  a  suction.  You  can 
keep  your  chicken  house  several  degrees 
warmer  in  Winter  by  having  the  straw 
loft  ventilater  I  have  described,  as  you 
can  keep  the  front  curtains  down  on  cold 
or  windy  days.  With  a  straw  loft  you 
will  also  find  your  house  will  be  cooler 
in  Summer  with  the  current  of  air  pass¬ 
ing  above. 

W.  S.’s  chicken  house  as  described  by 
him  is  too  low  in  back  and  too  high  in 
front  to  get  best  results,  as  the  foul  air 
in  back  will  not  have  the  “get-away”  it 
would  if  the  house  was  properly  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Some  time  ago  someone  from  Chautau¬ 
qua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  inquired  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  in  regard  to  a  two-story  chicken 
house.  In  my  travels  I  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral,  hut  have  found  them  very  unsatis- 
|  factory  to  their  owners  as  a  whole.  Some 
were  barns  remodeled  and  chickens  were 
kept  above  the  livestock  on  the  second 
floor  with  fairly  good  results.  As  I  was 
born  in  Chatauqua  County  I  would  hate 
to  see  anyone  in  that  county  make  the 
mistake  of  building  a  two-story  chicken 
house. 

I  have  now  under  construction  a  chick¬ 
en  house  which  I  think  a  very  good 
model.  o.  a.  powers. 

Idaho. 


I 
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R.I.REDS 

8000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird — that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
©f  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  ©f 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  backed  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds, 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box.  154 
Walpole,  N.  II. 

Please  «end  cntulog  with  full  data,  price*,  etc.  to 


Name  _ 


Address  _ 


Tanning  Hides 

I  have  good  success  with  salt  and  alum 
for  tanning  hides,  but  the  hides  will  be 
stiff.  I  have  a  book  which  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

Wash  the  hide  in  warm  water,  re¬ 
moving  all  fleshy  matter  from  inner  side 
and  loose  dirt  from  hair.  Now  wash  in 
strong,  rather  warm,  soapsuds,  rubbing 
very  gently  on  a  washboard.  Rinse  and 
press  out  as  much  water  as  is  possible. 
Spread  on  flesh  side  common  salt  and 
powdered  alum,  one-fourth  ounce  each ; 
borax,  one-fourth  ounce,  dissolved  in  one 
quart  of  hot  water.  To  this  add  enough 
rye  flour  to.  make  a  thick  paste,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cool  enough  to  work  with  the  hand. 
Spread  this  over  the  flesh  side  and  fold 
the  skin,  flesh  side  in.  Leave  in  any 
shady  place  for  two  weeks,  remove  the 
paste  and  wash.  When  nearly  dry  scrape 
flesh  side  with  dull  knife  and  rub  with 
hand  until  it  is  pliable.  j.  r. 

New  Jersey. 


Wife:  “What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
in  that  old  dress  of  mine?”  Husband: 
“Well,  I  want  a  haircut  and  this  is  the 
only  way  I  shall  ever  get  in  that  crowd¬ 
ed  barber  shop.” — Des  Moines  Capital. 


You  Can  Control  Furrow 
Width  Instantly 

with  the 

John  Deere-Syracuse 
No.  4  Two-Way  Sulky 


The  simple,  easily  operated 
auto-foot-frame  shift  on  the 
John  Deere-Syracuse  No.  4 
gives  you  the  perfect  control 
that  means  good  work  with 
minimum  effort.  The  frame 
shifts  with  the  slightest  foot 
pressure,  controlling  furrow 
width  on  hillsides  or  when 
plowing  around  curves. 

In  addition  to  this  easy  operating 
advantage,  the  No.  4  embodies  other 
important  features.  John  Deere- 
Syracuse  deep-chilled  bottoms  — 
famous  for  long  wear  in  sandy,  grav¬ 
elly  soils.  All-steel  frame  and  arch 
insure  strength  and  long  life.  Wide 
wheel  tread  means  steady,  safe  run¬ 
ning  on  sidehills.  Shifting  hitch  auto¬ 
matically  shifts  clevis  to  point  of 
working  beam.  Simple, positive, quiet 
power  lift. 


The  Two-Way  Gang 
Built  for 
Power  Farmers 


Apply  tractor  speed  and  trac¬ 
tor  power  to  two-way  plow¬ 
ing.  The  John  Deere  No.  2 — 
the  first  plow  of  its  type — 
turns  two  even  furrows — cuts 
28  inches  every  trip  across  the 
field. 


Next  time  you  are  in  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s  store  get  on  the  seat 
of  the  No.  4  and  inspect  the  many 
features  listed  above.  Write  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  for  free 
folder  fully  describing  this  easy- 
handling  sulky. 

\ _ 


The  No.  2  is  thoroughly 
field -proved  in  all  sections 
where  two-way  plows  are  used. 
See  it  at  your  John  Deere 
dealer’s.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let  FD-7  37. 


g THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


WENE 


Siate-Superviied 

k  Blood-Texted 


State-Supervised  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Priced  Little  Higher  Than  Untested  Stock 

A  cent  or  two  more  each  is  all  you  pay  to  secure  chicks  from  State- 
Supervised,  blood-tested  flocks  of  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Selected  to  produce  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Special  Mat  inns  from  Hen 
Breeders,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  selected  cockerels.  Svper  Matings  from  superior 
Hen  Breeders,  mated  to  State  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records  of  from  200  to 
300  eggs.  Immediate  delivery. 

“Wyan-Rock  and  “ Bram-Rock  ”  Cross-  Breds  for  Meat  Production 

These  cross-bred  chicks  from  our  own  matings,  produce  the  finest  broilers  and  roasters  we  have 
ever  seen.  We  can  also  supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes  for  dual-purpose  flocks. 
Immediate  delivery. 

Write  tor  Free  Illustrated  Folder  and  Prices 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  A 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Sold  Out  for  February! 
We’re  NOW  Booking  for  March! 


Without  a  line  of  advertising,  our  entire  February  output  has  been  taken  in  advance  by  old 
customers  who  recognize  the  value  of  Rugged  Rosemont  Chicks.  We  can  still  book  orders 
for  early  March  delivery.  All  leading  breeds,  including  Black  Jersey  Giants 


Our  1930  CHICK  BOOK  is  just  off  the  press.  It  is  bigger  and  better  than 
ever — profusely  illustrated.  Write  today  for  Chick  Book  and  March  prices. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont.  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  read  your  article  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
about  the  Boston  candy  fake.  They  sent 
me  the  same  offer,  but  I  did  not  bite. 
Such  candy  might  give  me  the  toothache. 
I  receive  one  or  two  very  alluring  of¬ 
fers  per  week  to  buy  stock  and  get  rich 
quick.  Well.  I  have  not  invested  yet ; 
sudden  riches  might  make  me  vain.  If 
everyone  could  read  your  warning  and 
take  heed  of  them  it  would  savj  many  a 
dollar  and  heartache.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  E.  L.  N. 

Connecticut. 

This  subscriber  is  in  no  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  hooked  by  get-rich-quick  promoters. 
It  is  the  lure  of  wealth  or  easy  money 
that  is  responsible  for  most  people's  los¬ 
ing  their  savings  on  swindling  schemes. 
Promoters  capitalize  this  weakness  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  their  own  advantage. 

Several  shippers  have  protested  regard¬ 
ing  the  information  published  in  Jan. 
18  issue  regarding  the  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  Co.,  59-63  Thompson  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  We  stated  the  management 
of  the  house  was  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Bousey  and  Soloway  who  were  previously 
“connected”  with  Baedecker  and  Wil¬ 
liams  which  firm  had  defaulted.  The 
“connection”  was  that  of  employes  and 
not  members  of  that  firm.  At  the  time 
Baedecker  was  an  employe  of  Service 
Commission  Co.,  but  not  financially  in¬ 
terested.  This  connection  we  are  in¬ 
formed  has  since  been  severed.  The 
Chatham  &  Phoenix  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
has  revised  the  statement  to  the  effect, 
that  it  does  not  issue  the  privilege  to  any 
depositor  to  give  the  bank  as  reference, 
but  it  is  quite  the  custom  of  business 
houses  to  do  so.  The  claim  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  Co.  to  be  bonded  for 
$25,000  was  not  justified,  and  the  claim 
that  this  bond  was  a  protection  to  ship¬ 
pers  is  improper.  The  $25,000  bond  cov¬ 
ers  the  two  individuals  against  improper 
use  of  the  funds  and  not  a  bond  for  the 
protection  of  shippers.  The  bond  filed 
with  the  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  is  for  $3,000,  the  same  as  is 
required  of  all  commission  houses.  We. 
learn  the  Service  Commission  Co.  is  or¬ 
ganized  for  $20,000,  $10,000  of  which  is 
paid  in.  The  management  controls  30  per 
cent  of  the  stock,  the  balance  being  held 
by  various  poultry  shippers.  This  re¬ 
statement  will  clarify  all  the  previous 
statements.  * 

I  am  writing  you  about  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  dishonorable  transaction  on 
the  part  of  a  concern  with  whom  I 
recently  had  dealings.  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  concern  known  as  the  “Continen¬ 
tal  Business  Brokers  Corporation,”  lo¬ 
cated  at  2320-2328  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago  Ill.,  several  months  ago  about 
selling  my  business.  I  wrote  to  them 
asking  them  about  their  methods  and 
other  details  and  they  replied  that  they 
would  have  their  representative  call  and 
explain  everything  to  us.  Their  repre¬ 
sentative  called  here  and  showed  us  his 
contract  and  we  at  that  time  learned 
that  we  were  expected  to  pay  an  advance 
fee  of  $100  as  a  so-called  “retainer  fee.” 
I  asked  their  representative  what  became 
of  this  retainer  fee  in  the  event  that 
they  did  not  sell  the  property  in  the  00- 
day  exclusive  listing  period — he  replied 
that  it  would  be  refunded  to  us  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period.  I  very  foolishly 
read  the  contract  over  hurriedly  and 
signed  it,  but  after  their  representative 
had  left  and  I  had  time  to  study  the 
contract  over  carefully  I  at  once  saw 
that  I  had  made  a  big  mistake.  I  at  once 
mailed  a  letter  to  this  concern  (on  the 
same  day  contract  was  signed)  asking 
them  at  once  to  confirm  what  their 
representative  had  said  about  refunding 
the  $100  at  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period  and  asking  them  to  cancel  the 
contract  and  return  the  money  if  that 
understanding  was  not  correct.  They 
replied  advising  me  that  the  contract  had 
been  accepted,  but  entirely  evaded  answer¬ 
ing  any  of  the  questions  that  I  had 
asked  them.  E.  E.  h. 

New  York 

Here  is  the  same  old  game  that  has 
been  exposed  in  Publisher’s  Desk  a 
number  of  times.  It  is  the  same  easy- 
money  scheme  employed  by  American 
Business  Brokers,  Columbus,  O.  While 
technically  it  may  not  be  possible  to  legal¬ 
ly  prove  this  transaction  to  be  a  swindle, 
the  subscriber  is  out  his  $100  no  matter 
what  term  lie  applies  to  his  experience. 
We  have  no  record  showing  that  any  of 
the  so-called  business  brokers  ever  made 


an  honest  effort  to  sell  the  property 
listed  after  receiving  the  fee  nor  that 
this  class  of  houses  ever  sold  any  property 
listed  under  the  plan,  whether  a  business 
or  farm  property.  If  any  reader  has 
disposed  of  his  property  under  this  “list¬ 
ing  fee”  plan  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
a  report  of  the  case.  The  case  illustrates 
the  fallacy  of  signing  any  contract,  and 
especially  with  a  stranger,  until  it  has 
been  carefully  read  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  Easy-money  schemes  of  this  sort 
should  in  our  estimation  be  a  proper  field 
for  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
our  recommendation  to  the  victims  is  to 
make  complaint  to  this  active  government 
organization  for  the  suppression  of  fraud. 

I  am  enclosing  a  contract  which  was 
signed  by  an  agent  of  Keystone  Art 
Association,  Deechburg,  Pa.,  for  your 
inspection.  Can  you  give  me  any  advice 
about  same?  I  noticed  similar  instances 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  this  one 
differs  to  the  extent  that  agent  signed  the 
contract.  I  think  the  scheme  is  selling 
a  j0-cent  frame  for  $5  and  up.  It  was 
the  same  trick  of  drawing  the  lucky  card, 
etc.  e.  B.  J. 

Pennsylvania 

The  order  blank  offers  a  “$25  hand 
finished  painting  10x16  in.,  absolutely 
free,”  the  condition  being  that  a  frame 
for  the  picture  be  purchased  from  the 
company.  The  scheme  is  a  fake  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  the  same  in  principle 
as  those  employed  by  the  other  picture  j 
houses.  The  purchase  price  of  the  frame 
of  course  includes  the  cost  of  the  picture. 


Will  you  give  me  the  rating  of  the  stock 
company  whose  card  I  enclose?  Their 
salesman  comes  to  see  me  nearly  every 
week.  m.  w.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

We  can  find  no  “rating”  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  question,  and  no  record  of 
it.  The  business  card  suggests  to  start 
with  a  $10  investment  which  in  six  years 
it  is  predicted  will  have  a  market  value 
of  $7,750 !  Predictions  cost  nothing, 
but  the  records  show  that  those  who  are 
persuaded  by  stock  salesmen  to  invest 
in  unknown  stocks  lose  their  money.  Se¬ 
curities  sold  by  “strong-arm”  methods 
rarely  have  any  real  value. 

Early  last  year  I  asked  about  Mt.  For¬ 
est  Fur  Farms  of  America,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  for  a  friend.  He  took  our  advice 
and  got  out.  Thanks.  I  am  sending  the 
latest,  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Michigan.  b.  h.  m. 

The  editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  is  no 
prophet,  but  events  do  follow  the  logical 
course.  A  stockholders’  protective  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed  which  charges 
the  management  among  other  things  ' 
credited  the  Louisiana  Marshlands  and 
Muskrats  the  principal  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  at  $3,973,604  in  excess  of  cost,  divi¬ 
dends  were  paid  out  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  the  capital  stock,  etc.  The 
committee  proposes  bringing  receiver¬ 
ship  proceedings. 

Washington,  Jan.  21. — An  “electric" 
cure-all,  which,  it  was  asserted  could  cor¬ 
rect  abnormal  blood  pressure  and  cure 
such  ills  as  hardening  of  the  arteries,  en¬ 
largement  of  the  heart,  kidney  trouble, 
diabetes,  rheumatism  and  dropsy,  was 
banned  from  the  mails  today  by  a  fraud 
order  issued  by  Postmaster  General 
Brown.  The  order  was  directed  against 
the  Electrifiable  Company,  at  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  which  comprises  J.  M.  Hughes,  his 
wife  and  daughter.  The  device  consisted 
of  heel  plates  of  zinc  and  copper.— New 
York  Times. 

Patent  medicines  have  become  unpopu¬ 
lar  from  repeated  exposures.  Profes¬ 
sional  quackery  has  therefore  taken  up 
electric  or  alleged  electrical  devices  as  a 
means  of  separating  the  gullible  from 
their  money.  Little  is  known  by  the 
public  as  to  the  action  of  electricity  on 
the  human  system  which  makes  the 
claims  of  the  quack  the  more  easy  of  be¬ 
lief.  Electricity  has  proved  of  little 
benefit  in  medical  practice,  and  should 
not  be  used  if  at  all  except  under  a  family 
doctor’s  direction. 

Farmers’  and  Poultrymen’s  Milling 
Association  Mills  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
asked  me  to  make  an  investment  in  the 
Gold  Bond  feeds.  Do  you  think  that  an  ! 
investment  with  the  above-mentioned, 
milling  company  would  be  safe? 

Pennsylvania  ,t.  c.  s. 

T.  E.  Quisenberry  is  manager  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Poultrymen’s  Milling  Association. 
Mr.  Quisenberry’s  record  does  not  warrent 
us  in  recommending  farmers  to  invest  in, 
or  patronize  any  of  the  enterprises  with 
which  he  is  connected. 


Take  care  of  the  Soil l 


Two  reminders  to  our  farm  neighbors 

1.  In  three-fourths  of  the  crop  producing  land  served  by 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  limestone  is  definitely  needed 
and  will  increase  the  yield.  Practical  farm  experiments 
show  that  an  investment  in  limestone  returns  dividends 
of  70%  per  year  ! 

Does  your  soil  need  limestone  P  Test  it  and  take  no  chances ! 

The  New  York  Central  Lines,  from  long  experience,  ad¬ 
vises  the  liberal  use  of  limestone  and  the  growing  of 
legumes  .  .  .  Lime  early! 

2 .  Commercial  fertilizers  are  a  real  necessity  in  modern 
farming — with  practically  every  crop  grown.  Kvery  care¬ 
fully  planned  rotation  involves  their  regular  use. 

Have  you  ordered  your  fertilizers  yet?  Ordering  now  is 
good  business  . .  .  and  the  spring  may  be  early ! 

In  its  fundamental  job  of  transportation,  New  York 
Central  Lines  are  happy  to  work  closely  with 
the  other  fundamental  industry — agriculture. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  111.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  £02  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  GOOD  ensilage  Cutter  pays  for  it-  \ 
self  in  one  or  two  seasons.  After  1 
that,  it  puts  extra  profits  in  its  1 
owner’s  pockets  for  10,  15  and  even  20  1 

years.  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  must  be  1 
good  because  there  are  more  of  them  in  1 
use  than  any  other  make.  1 

Here  are  some  Papec  features  that  1 
will  appeal  to  the  farmer  who  knows 
machinery: 

1.  Extra  large,  flaring  table  for  feeding 
direct  from  the  wagon. 

2.  Can  elevate  50  feet  at  400  r.  p.  m. 
withou  t  plugging. 

S.  Better  than  one  ton  per  hour  capacity 
for  each  horse  power  applied. 

4.  Adjustable  lower  casing  to  offset  fan 
wear. 

5.  Six  fans  with  replaceable  fan  plates. 

6.  Knives  easy  to  adjust  and  sharpen. 

7.  Rockwood  fibre  driving  pulley  to  pre¬ 
vent  belt  slippage. 

8.  Few  gears  and  no  springs. 

9.  One-piece  frame  to  insure  permanent 
bearing  alignment. 

The  new  Cutter  Catalog  gives  details 
Of  Papec  construction.  Write  for  it  today. 


More  Money 


with  a 


copper-content,  galvanized  O  ¥  ¥ 

ROSSMETAL  OlLU 

Keeps  ensilage  sweet  —  no  freeze  troubles  —  no 
I  shrinkage — no  swelling — fire-proof — windproof 
I  —  easily  made  higher — lifetime  satisfaction. 
Free  book — ‘  ‘  Users  Own  Words ”  written  by 
|  250  satisfied  Ross  owners. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

37  Warder  St. 
Check  items  wanted 


Hog  Houses 


buos  ■  Stanchions 
Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


felbre  Daily  Profits/ 

_  _ _ : _ • 


«« 

III 

1:111  II  ailliu 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMY  SILOS 
are  built  to  save — strong — durable — • 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfect  fitting  doors.  Wood  Stave-^Glazed 
Tile— Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S4,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md.  r 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  3rou  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
» today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Rooting  Co.  50  Middletown.  Ohio 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 

was  NOW 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large 
*  steam  boiler,  pipejfittings,  valves, 
air  valves  and  asbestos  cement. 


\X717  D  A  V  the  freight 
W  H  r  A  I  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelope*  and  Stamps.  Kural  New-Yorker 
readers  having  old  envelopes  mailed  before  1880 
will  receive  interesting  Information  about  their 
cash  value  by  writing  It.  N.  KICK,  2653  Anbury 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Ill. 


Oats  Straw — All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  I1ANTE,  Jr.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  HARDWARE  STORE  for  Sale. 

A5  Kew  better.  G-  L.  GOODEN,  Dover,  Delaware 


f  A  n||HP  All  sizes.  Easy  terms.  Mild  winters. 
1  CHAS.  WITMER  Crewe,  Virginia 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mnst  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  0.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  German-American,  ex¬ 
pert  carpenter,  painter;  wife,  part-time  house¬ 
work;  wages  and  maintenance;  March.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE.  American,  practical,  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  placement;  modern  farm  with  or¬ 
charding  main  enterprise;  March.  ADVERTIS¬ 

ER  7609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  middle-aged  man,  single,  wishes 
position  as  handy-man;  understands  painting, 
carpentering;  take  care  of  horses,  flowers  and 
garden.  K.  JOPPE,  706  Hudson  Street,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager  open  due  to  sale;  lifetime, 
practical  farming,  livestock  development, 
grade  A  milk  production,  retailing,  accounts, 
constructive  development,  college  graduated; 
married,  one  child.  ADVERTISER  7646,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  commercial  and  A. 

R.,  feeding;  age  28,  married;  April  1;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7650,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  in  country  of 
gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  poultryman 
and  general  farming;  excellent  character  and 
caretaker;  single,  middle-aged,  American.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EFFICIENT  couple,  28-28,  without  children, 
boys’  school;  herdsman  or  general  farming; 
first-class  milker;  dining-room;  salary  $1,500, 
maintenance.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  0.  A.  C  graduate  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  ns  herdsman  or  dairyman;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  barn  work,  take  care  cows, 
good  milker,  good  with  stock.  GEORGE 
CRAMER.  Box  211.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position  farmer-gardener,  married, 
life  experienced  in  poultry,  cattle,  horses,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  tools,  machinery;  reference.  BOX 
533,  East  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7687, 
care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


MANAGER,  understanding  fully  building  up  of 
new  estates,  available  March  1,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  two  children,  good  living  quarters  neces¬ 
sary;  interview.  BOX  589,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  superintendent, 
37,  married,  three  children,  wants  position  on 
modern  farm;  experienced  in  general  farming, 
poultry,  livestock,  fruit,  machinery;  business 
college  training;  best  references;  Western  or 
Central  New  York  preferred.  Address  NA- 
KOMA  FARMS.  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  desires 

position  on  modern  plant  or  private  estate; 
reference.  EDWARD  E.  DECKER,  Arden, 

N.  Y. 


FARMER,  married,  with  help,  to  operate  large 
equipped  and  stocked  grain,  grass  and  dairy 
farm,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  half  shares; 
send  references  and  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEVERAL  young  men  interested  in  plants  and 
trees,  and  with  knowledge  of  handling  and 
growing,  to  start  work  in  our  nursery,  last  of 
March;  state  experience  and  pay  expected;  no 
liquor.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Putney,  Vt. 


FARM  superintendent,  American,  42,  married, 
2  boys  8  and  10  years;  now  available;  capable 
handling  large  farm  or  estate,  orchard,  garden, 
poultry,  dairy,  efficient  handling  help,  planning 
and  building;  must  have  comfortable  house,  no 
help  boarded;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
7691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  is  open  to  good  proposition.  .  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  —  Thoroughly  experienced 
painter,  inside  or  out,  can  make  repairs; 
single,  clean,  sober,  willing  to  work;  best  of 
reference;  German-American.  FRANK  ZEUN, 
3637  209th  St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  married,  with  agricultural  training;  can 
raise  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  care  livestock, 
drive,  repair  ears,  tractors;  can  furnish  high¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  7708,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  the  fertile  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley,  16  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
One  farm  is  153  acres.  7  acres  pasture,  balance 
all  tillable.  The  other  is  148  acres  with  20- 

aere  pasture  and  balance  tillable.  Easily  worked 
by  tractor.  Very  productive  soil.  Have  been 
used  for  years  to  grow  farm  seeds  such  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.  Naturally  suited 
for  Alfalfa  and  clover.  Good  buildings,  well 
watered,  on  good  roads.  These  farms  are  of¬ 
fered  at  $100  an  acre  in  order  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate.  Easy  terms.  Also  a  430-acre  grain  and 
stock  farm  with  barn  and  silo  and  room  for  100 
head  of  cattle.  If  interested,  write  EDWARD 
F.  DIBBLE  SEED  GROWER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  or  come  and  see  them. 


LARGE  residence.  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway.  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business;  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Columbia  County;  75-aere  general 
farm,  stock  and  equipment;  improvements; 
particulars  upon  request;  bargain  to  early 
buyer.  ADVERTISER  7571,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultrj-  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Write  for  information. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  two  good  grain  and  dairy- 
farms,  also  suitable  for  poultry:  one  farm  of 
134  acres,  one  168  acres;  both  farms  in  good 
condition;  will  rent  or  sell,  reasonable  terms. 
MRS.  PETER  D.  SMITH.  Modena.  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Over  100-acre  dairy  farm  with¬ 
out  equipment;  modern  buildings,  beautiful 
house.  Inquire,  WILLIS  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  established  tea  room  in 
Connecticut,  suitable  for  high-class  boarders 
or  convalescents,  as  side  line;  a  profitable  ven¬ 
ture  for  party  of  ability.  ADVERTISER  7606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  retail  milk  business  in  Northern 
New  Jersey;  town  of  5,000  population;  three 
milk  routes,  selling  milk  at  15  cents  a  quart; 
complete  creamery-  equipment:  business  capable 
of  selling  2,000  quarts  a  day.  ADVERTISER 

7637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  Sale,  65  acres,  all  tillable:  good  lo¬ 
cation,  good  water;  write  particulars.  B. 
RIEBER,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


FEED  and  general  merchandise  business,  dwell¬ 
ing,  warehouse,  garage,  etc. ;  2%-acre  plot. 
ADVERTISER  7623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Beautiful  6-room  stone,  also  5- 
room  house;  large  plot,  garage,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  P.  F.  SCHMIDT,  Orchard  Hill,  Island 
Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Modern  equipped  and  stocked  dairy 
farm  to  work  on  shares;  experienced  farmer, 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7651,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  village  residence  with  7  acres 
for  gardening  and  poultry.  WILL  GRAVES, 
Gen.  Del.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  single  or  widow  with  child,  capable 
of  doing  plain  cooking;  position  open  in  cot¬ 
tage  at  private  school  in  country;  'give  age, 
wages  expected;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  white,  good  cook  and  baker  required; 

private,  some  housework,  no  laundry,  50  miles 
from  New  York  City;  salary  $65;  only  those 
seeking  steady  j'ear-round  position  considered; 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7661, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  familiar  with  growing  vegetables  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wages,  modern  house,  privi¬ 
leges;  give  age,  experience  and  references. 
HOPE  FARM,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Lady,  elderly  Protestant,  kind 
home,  assist  very  light  housework,  exchange 
good  home.  149  RANDOLPH  AVE.,  Dumont, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  reliable, 
for  general  farm  work  on  modern  dairy  farm; 
begin  March  1;  references.  NAKOMA  FARMS, 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Elderly  man  to  raise  tomato  plants 
in  hotbeds;  start  February  15;  state  wages 
wanted.  GUS  FELTMAN,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


AV  ANTED — Handy  man,  Protestant,  care  car. 

lawns,  chickens,  turkeys,  drive  occasionally; 
$75  per  month,  room  and  board,  phone  4429  New 
Rochelle.  Address  MRS.  II.  FOX,  Davenport 
Neck,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


AA’ ANTED— April  1,  experienced  farmer  and 
son  on  dairy  farm;  resident  of  Hunterdon 
County  preferred;  state  wages  and  reference. 
BOX  6,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


AV  ANTED — A-l  test-cow  man  and  assistant 
herdsman;  a  splendid  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  test-cow  feeder  and  milker  who  de¬ 
sires  to  work  for  results  where  results  are  ap¬ 
preciated;  must  be  a  careful  feeder,  good  milk¬ 
er  and  scrupulously  clean;  desire  a  married  man 
who  is  making  breeding  and  handling  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  his  life’s  study;  very  good  wages 
and  splendid  living  conditions  for  the  right  man; 
references  required  in  first  letter;  position  near 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ADVERTISER  7694,  care  Rural 
New, -Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  manager 
on  private  estate;  married,  age  45,  small 
family;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7690, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultrj-  farm,  experi¬ 
enced;  particulars,  wages  first  letter.  M.  A. 
YOUNG,  care  F.  A.  Squier,  Columbia,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  life  experienced,  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er  and  barn  man;  certified  or  grade  A.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  7693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHEESEMAKER  with  AAUsconsin  license  wants 
position  or  will  take  interest  or  buy  cheese 
factorj-.  .1.  G.  DYKSTRA,  1473  Englewood  Ave., 
Akron,  Ohio. 


FAR51ER-GARDENER,  experienced  in  all  out¬ 
door  work,  farming,  gardening,  poultry, 
horses,  cows,  flowers,  vegetables;  married,  with¬ 
out  children,  wishes  position  on  private  estate; 
8  years  last  position.  ALBERT  GLERON. 
Plains  Road,  Milford,  Conn.  Phone,  Milford 
888. 


AAr  ANTED — Position  on  general  farm;  had  12 
years’  experience;  American,  single.  G. 
TENNEY,  66  Plymouth  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager,  now  available;  lifetime,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience;  development,  main¬ 
tenance,  private,  commercial,  constructive  breed¬ 
er  Guernseys,  showing,  advanced  registry,  dairy¬ 
ing,  marketing.  ADA’ERTISER  7695,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  position  as  companion  or  nurse, 
matron  or  housekeeper;  best  references.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  7696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  desires  position  in  modern  barn 
‘  or  dairy;  15  years’  experience  with  cattle; 
capable  of  taking  charge.  ADVERTISER  7698, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  22,  wishes  job  on  poultry 
farm  or  plant;  has  good  habits,  hard  worker; 
state  wage.  IIOAVARD  GERKEN,  37  Gerry 
Ave,.  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


A  AIARRIED  man,  middle-aged,  no  children, 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  on  a  private  es¬ 
tate;  willing  worker,  experienced,  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  P.  O.  BOX  122.  Washington,  Conn. 


SALE  or  rent  good  general  store  in  farming 
community,  owner  retiring.  C.  W.  AVILKINS, 
Thorofare,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  authorized  gas  ser¬ 
vice  station,  post  office  in  connection,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway  in  Central  New  York;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business;  no  competition;  living  apart¬ 
ment;  doing  $20,000  business  yearly.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  7673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Reasonable,  growing  poultry- 
hatchery  business,  Central  Jersey,  commuting 
New  York:  two  thousand  Tancred  Leghorns; 
buildings,  implements  modern,  first-class;  net 
income  last  three  years  twelve  thousand:  last 
12  months,  gross,  fourteen  thousand:  insurance 
thirteen  thousand ;  owner  moving  West,  must 
sell.  Address  ADVERTISER  7547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  poultry  and  vegetable  farm; 

new  11-room  house,  greenhouse,  chicken 
houses,  shed  and  other  buildings.  B.  GAS- 
PA  RINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 


HUDSON  Valley  fruit  farm.  100  miles  New 
York;  horses,  one  cow,  chickens,  implements, 
house  equipped  running  water  and  electric 
lights;  on  State  road  three  miles  from  two  cold 
storage  plants.  LOSERE,  871  Brook  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Bargain,  20  acres,  tillage,  perfect¬ 
ly  level,  no  stones.  ADVERTISER  7689,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate.  36-acre  apple 
orchard,  700  trees;  new  bungalow,  storage 
house  and  outbuildings;  for  particulars  address 
BOX  98,  Brancliville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
70  miles  from  New  Y’ork  City;  good  business; 
$15,000.  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  7688, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Best  truck  and  poultry  farm  of 
11  acres  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  on  oiled 
road,  close  to  junction  of  Philadelphia,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  Cape  May;  seven  rooms,  gas,  heater, 
electricity,  fine  shade;  barn,  corncrib,  pigeon- 
fly;  variety  fruit;  eleven  hundred  foot  frontage; 
southern  exposure.  C.  W.  HAUSER,  Newfield, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  from  25  to  75  acres, 
stone  or  brick  house,  with  running  creek  or 
pond;  send’  description,  price  in  first  letter;  no 
inflated  values  considered:  no  agents.  R.  CEIKE, 
16  E.  111th  St.,  New  York  City. 


LEASE — Poultry  farm  on  Long  Island,  about 
4  miles  from  State  school,  on  main  road;  or¬ 
chard,  garage,  large  poultry  and  brooder  houses, 
dwelling  with  all  improvements.  R.  KREU- 
SCHER,  102-36  216th  St.,  Bellaire,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  exchange  for  good  farm,  two  modern 
houses;  Long  Island  village,  23  miles  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  New  Jersey,  fifty-one-acre  truck 
farm,  eight-room  house,  electric,  on  good 
road,  near  good  market;  very  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouses  on  Long  Island;  for 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  7697,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  186  acres,  %  mile  from 
proposed  new  road ;  town  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water;  small  stream  in  back  of  19-room 
house;  tie-ups  for  40  head,  200- ton  silo;  land  roll¬ 
ing  but  very  fertile;  5  miles  from  Poughkeepsie; 
stock  at  present  consists  of  38  milking  cows 
producing  19  cans  of  milk  which  will  be  sold 
with  farm  if  desired;  for  price  and  further  de¬ 
tails  address  L.  BEYER,  484  Main  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA'ILLIAM  II.  PAR. STL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SACKED,  100  pounds,  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover  and  light  amber.  ROSCOE  F. 
AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LITHOGRAPHS  of  American  subjects.  L. 
McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


FINE  honey — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 

10-lb.  pail,  clover,  within  3rd  zone,  $2.00; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  special  offer  on  20  lbs.  or  more 
of  buckwheat,  write.  RAY  AVILCOX,  Odessa, 


HONEY — Clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.75;  25-lb.  pail, 

$3,  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


SALTED  cucumbers,  freshened,  make  delicious 
pickles,  all  sizes.  EDSON’S  GARDENS,  Le- 
Roy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted,  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2;  third  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PEANUTS,  half  bushel  (11  lbs.),  $1.25  delivered. 
AV  ALTER  McLEOD.  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HOMEMADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOAV, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOArER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
$1.60,  prepaid  third  zone;  comb  honey,  24 
sections,  $4.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  ‘y. 


FIVE  pounds  clover  honey,  $1.25  postpaid;  six 
pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


STORAGE  battery  and  battery  charger,  both 
like  new,  for  auto  or  radio,  cheap.  AVrite 
HERBERT,  82  Grand  Street,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


GRANULATED,  extracted  honev,  5  lbs.  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  CARL  JOHNSON,  Pomfret,  Vt. 


YOUNG  rainbow  fish,  $1  pair  postpaid;  bear 
live  young  monthly.  DR.  STEIN BACH,  Wild¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  Colt  acetylene  lighting  plant, 
never  uncrated  or  used.  L.  N.  OLMSTEAD, 
Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  60 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCIIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


COLORFUL  prints  for  patchwork,  generous  pack¬ 
age,  50c.  GLADYS  ANDERSON,  Cumberland 
Center,  Maine. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  gallon,  $2.60,  prepaid  third 
zone.  CHESTER  T.  CAIRNS,  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Private  customers  for  day-old  AVhite 
Leghorn  eggs.  CHAS.  DYGERT,  Hammond, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  fine  wool  Peasley  shawl, 
eighteen  fifty  pattern,  perfect  condition,  red 
center,  with  light  wide  design  border.  312 
AA’ILLIAM  ST.,  Towanda,  Pa. 


PEANUTS,  Jumbo,  hand-picked, 
stock,  10  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid. 
FORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


5  lbs.,  $1;  field 
R.  R.  LANK- 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Lang  lumber  sawmill,  $160 
cash,  also  buckwheat  comb  honey,  $3.50  case 
of  24  boxes.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife,  10-acre  estate,  Croton-on-Hud- 
son,  liandy-man,  chauffeur,  vegetable,  flower 
garden;  wife,  cook,  housework ;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected;  reference.  L.  PREAGER,  807  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Married  man,  around  50  years  old,  to 
work  on  farm;  must  be  sober,  honest  and  used 
to  hard  work ;  a  real  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  II.  SPENCER  BROS.,  233  Twin  Hills 
Drive,  'Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OROHARDIST  to  work  on  50%  basis,  apple  or¬ 
chard  situated  in  Central  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A\r  ANTED — Single  man  on  poultry  farm  near 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  capacity  1,800  layers,  15,000 
electric  incubator;  state  age.  experience,  na¬ 
tionality  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  cook  as  working  housekeeper,  on  farm 
or  private  family;  understand  gardening;  age 
52;  good  references.  ADA’ERTISER  7700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  —  Gardener-farmer,  sober, 
trustworthy,  broad  experience  general  prob¬ 
lems  including  upkeep  and  development.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  shepherd,  married,  can  handle 
large  flock  of  breeding  ewes  and  lambs;  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  7702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPANION-TUTOR,  man,  39,  single,  capable 
of  tutoring  in  elementary  as  well  as  academic 
subjects,  also  understanding  natural  methods  of 
healing :  would  travel  or  make  home  on  farm 
or  institution;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  living  apartments. 

gas  station,  garage  for  repair  work,  acre  of 
Tand;  near  large  town;  bargain.  BOX  87,  AVa- 
verly,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUICK  sale,  51  acres,  6-room  house,  barn, 
poultry  houses,  fruit,  farm,  tools,  hay;  will 
sacrifice;  for  full  description,  write  E.  E.  TAY¬ 
LOR,  Candor,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  farm,  135  acres,  ideal  for 
Guernsey  club,  Summer  home  or  camp;  old- 
fashioned  stone  house,  8  rooms,  bath,  running 
water,  telephone,  electric  lights,  fireplace,  large 
garage,  barn;  land  rolling,  half  cleared,  half 
woods,  running  stream;  12  miles  Trenton.  A. 
ROGERS,  Rt.  2,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farm,  Central  New  York,  full  price 
up  to  $600;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  7699, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  liquid  honey,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1;  2  pails,  one  address,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.70; 
light  amber,  5  cents  per  pail  less;  mixed,  15 
cents  less:  write  for  prices  of  comb.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR — Buckeye,  600-egg,  used  for  three 
hatches;  $40.  AVILLMOTT,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  14.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30 tb  SI  New  York. 


Biff 


Bargains — Biff  Yields — Big  Profits 


Mif 

Berrif  Boo 

Tells  All  About  It 


JUST  OUT—  Here’s  the  greatest  STRAWBERRY  of  them  all.  NEW 
in  size.  NEW  in  color  and  NEW  in  taste.  You  have  never  seen  or 
tasted  any  other  STRAWBERRY  that  could  compare  with  Kellogg’s 
new  “WASHINGTON.”  Big  mammoth  berries  the  size  of  plums— deep, 
dark  red  color  like  blackheart  cherries — juice  like  syrup  and  sweet  as  sugar.  And 
it’s  a  marvel  for  big  yields  and  big  profits.  It  has  a  record  of  more  than  300 
berries  produced  on  a  single  plant. 

Kellogg’s  FREE  Berry  Book  tells  all  about  this  Brand  New  Big  Wonder 
STRAWBERRY  ....  where  it  came  from  .  who  brought  it  ...  .  how  long  it  took 
to  get  it  ...  .  and  why  I  named  it  WASHINGTON— “The  Honey-Sweet  Strawberry.” 

Send  for  your  copy  of  my  FREE  Berry  Book  today  and  read  the  whole  story 
about  this  amazing  new  STRAWBERRY. 


I  want  every 
Rural  New- 
Yorker  Family 
To  Have  My 
Big  Bargain 
Berry  Book • 


The  Biggest 
and  Sweetest 
Strawberry 
Kellogg  Has 
Ever  Offered 


■  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

|  Box  2188,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  New  Berry  Book  at  once. 

s 

I 

■ 
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MASTODON 

The  King  of  Everhearers 

The  amazing  Everbearing  Strawberry— Mam¬ 
moth  in  size— Mammoth  in  yield.  Fruits  3 
months  after  planting  and  continues  fruiting 
until  late  fall.  Another  big  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer.  Still  another  crop  the  following 
fall.  3  Big  crops  in  18  months.  My  FREE 
Book  quotes  bargain  prices  on  Kellogg’s 
Thorobred  MASTODON  plants.  Send  for 
the  book  today— It’s  FREE! 


Big  Bargain  Berry  Bo®k—  FREE— Send  This  Coupon 


I  want  to  send  a  copy  of  Kellogg’s  1930  Berry  Book 
to  every  family  who  reads  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
This  year  our  Berry  Book  not  only  pictures  the  world’s 
best  berries,  but  it  is  also  filled  with  the  biggest  money 
saving  Bargains  ever  offered  by  Kellogg. 

Get  this  book  and  read  about  Kellogg’s  wonderful, 
heavy  producing  Thorobred  Pedigree  Plants  that 
have  startled  the  strawberry  world.  It  tells  how  you 
can  make  $500  to  $1,200  profit  per  acre  from 
STRAWBERRIES.  Here’s  the  proof. 

• 

Mr.  Gimbel  invested  $4.95  in  Kellogg  Thorobred 
Plants — that’s  a  bargain.  He  grew  1,147  quarts  from 

Send  The  Coupon— 

The  big  demand  for  our  Berry  Book  proves  that 
farmers  everywhere  are  looking  for  bigger  money¬ 
making  crops.  Over  100,000  copies  of  this  FREE  book 
have  already  been  mailed.  We  are  still  mailing  them 
out  fast.  There  are  plenty  more  left  but  don’t  wait — 
send  for  your  copy  today.  It  pictures  in  full  natural 
colors  the  finest  varieties  of  Summer  and  Fall  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, Grapes,  Asparagus, 


these  plants — that’s  a  big  yield.  He  made  $321.80 
from  his  $4.95  investment— that’s  a  whale  of  a  profit. 
A.  H.  Garlick  of  New  York  grew  14,000  quarts  from 
one  acre  of  Kellogg’s  plants.  Another  year  he  grew 
35,000  quarts  from  less  than  3 Vi  acres.  A  Michigan 
grower  made  $1,800  from  one  acre.  A  doctor  in 
Connecticut  made  $627  from  '/4-acre.  Thousands  of 
Kellogg  growers  are  making  big  profits  like  these  with 
Kellogg  plants.  It’s  easy  to  make  these  profits  when 
you  know  how.  My  FREE  Berry  Book  tells  you 
how.  Get  my  Berry  Book — See  the  Big  Bargains  and 
read  about  the  Big  Profits. 

Get  My  FREE  Book 

Gladioli  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  at  Special 
Bargain  Prices.  This  year  Kellogg’s  Berry  Book  is 
crowded  with  Bargains.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  big 
values:  A  $9.50  garden  for  only  $5.00.  Another  $9.00 
value  for  only  $2.00.  Also  many  Special  Garden  Col¬ 
lections  and  Acre-Plots  at  cut  prices. 

FRANK  E.  BEATTY,  President. 
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The  Boy  and  His  Pony 


For  farm  work  this  Spring... 


for  economical  service  through  many  seasons 


The  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor 


THE  FORDSON - whose  reputation  is  estab¬ 

lished —  is  now  available  through  a  local  dealer 
•  .  .  available  embodying  the  following  distinc¬ 
tively  modern  tractor  features. 

An  engine  that  develops  30  horse-power  at  one 
thousand  revolutions  per  minute.  High-tension 
magneto  with  enclosed  starter  coupling  to  insure 
easy  starting.  Hot-spot  manifold  and  carburetor 
for  gasoline.  Cooling  system  with  water  pump 
driven  by  a  V-type  fan  belt.  An  air  washer  that 
holds  17  quarts  of  water. 

Other  features  include  a  filter  to  separate 
grit  and  carbon  from  the  oil  in  the  lubrication 
system.  Transmission  fitted  with  large,  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Large  gear  has  double  bearing  mounting. 


Sixteen-plate,  multiple-disc  transmission  brake 
with  increased  plate  surface.  Rear-wheel  bear¬ 
ing  lubricated  automatically.  Gears  that  shift 
easily  from  increased  release  movement. 

Coil-type  front  spring.  Heavier  rear-wheel 
fenders  and  platform.  Heavy,  sheet-metal  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  Heavier,  stronger,  one-piece  front 
wheels.  Still  other  features  optional  at  extra 
cost  are:  a  fly-ball  governor,  pulley,  lighting 
system  powered  by  a  generator  driven  from  the 
fan  belt,  extra  long  cleets  for  rear  wheels,  and 
extension  rims. 

All  these  features  together  with  reliability, 
economy  and  long  life.  A  local  dealer  will  demon¬ 
strate  its  farm  advantages  to  you. 
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Diversity  of 


T  IS  an  old  saying,  “Don’t  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket.”  But 
Mark  Twain  says,  “Put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  then  watch 
it.”  There  is  a  great  diversity  of 


Crops  or  O 

By  William  Perkins 


ne 


hich? 


opinion  whether  one  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  one  particular  crop,  or  grow  a  number, 
so  if  one  or  more  crops  fail,  one  can  make  good  on 
another.  In  my  experience  in  gardening,  I  have 
found  a  diversity  of  crops  the  best,  and  can  give 
a  number  of  cases  which  will  substantiate  that 
statement. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a 
large  grower  of  onions,  and  was  very  successful  in 
growing  large  crops,  lost  his  entire  crop  one  yeai 
on  account  of  the  onion  maggot.  It  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him,  as  he  was  depending  on  this  one  crop 
to  carry  him  through  the  year.  Another  friend  who 
had  been  planting  a  large  acreage  of  sweet  corn 
(about  20  acres)  every  year,  and  realizing  good 
prices,  had  to  let  his  entire  crop  stand  in  the  field 
uncut,  as  prices  did  not  warrant  his  cutting  it  and 
1  rucking  it  30  miles  to  market.  One  experience  of 
my  own  was  enough  for  me.  I  was  very  successful 
in  growing  fine  head  lettuce,  and  as  the  prices  weic 
generally  good,  decided  to  plant  a  large  part  of  my 
ground  to  that  one  crop.  The  season  was  very  favor¬ 
able,  cool  and  plenty  of  rain;  consequently  I  had 
the  finest  crop  of  lettuce  I  had  ever  grown.  And 
1  guess  everybody  else  was  in  the  same  position. 
Having  too  much  for  my  local  market, 

Princeton,  I  cut  a  large  truckload  and 
took  it  to  Trenton.  After  standing  in 
the  wholesale  market  for  several  hours, 

I  finally  disposed  of  it  for  $1  per  hun¬ 
dred.  I  sold  enough  almost  to  pay  for 
labor  and  fertilizer,  but  the  major 
part  of  the  crop  went  in  the  chicken 
yard. 

If,  after  growing  a  certain  crop  for 
two  or  three  years,  I  find  it  is  not 
profitable  for  me  to  grow,  I  cut  it  out. 

Also  I  consider  it  a  very  poor  policy 
if  a  certain  crop  brings  in  big  money 
one  year  because  of  high  prices  to 
greatly  increase  that  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  as  eight  out  of  ten  of  the 
growers  do  very  often ;  consequently 
a  surplus  of  that  crop,  and  one  does 
not  realize  enough  from  the  crop  to 
pay  expenses  of  growing  it.  One  or 
more  crops  may  be  grown  by  one  per¬ 
son  at  a  good  profit,  while  another  person  would 
find  it  unprofitable,  because  he  has  not  the  same 
facilities  for  handling  the  crop  as  the  other.  For 
instance  a  man  with  several  children  may  be  able  to 
grow  peas  and  beans  at  a  profit,  while  a  person  who 
has  to  hire  pickers  at  from  25  to  50  cents  a  basket, 
would  lose  money,  unless  prices  were  high  for  these 
goods. 

I  find  that  where  a  person  has  a  local  market 
and  sells  at  wholesale  at  the  stores,  a  diversity  of 
crops  is  the  best.  The  purchaser  is  better  satisfied 
it  he  can  buy  a  variety  of  vegetables  from  one  man 
than  to  have  to  depend  on  one  man  for  one  or  two 
articles,  and  then  wait  for  another  man  to  bring 
him  something  the  first  man  does  not  have.  I  find 
by  my  record  that  on  Oct.  G,  1903,  my  load  of  vege¬ 
tables  consisted  of  two  baskets  carrots,  four  baskets 
of  sweet  potatoes,  eight  baskets,  of  apples,  two  bas¬ 
kets  of  tomatoes,  one  basket  of  peppers,  20  baskets 
of  onions,  12  cabbages,  50  stalks  celery,  four  dozen 
lettuce,  five  cauliflowers,  30  eggplants  and  three 
baskets  of  spinach.  Total  amount  received  was 
$15.95,  not  much  money  for  that  size  load.  Onions 
only  brought  30  cents  per  basket,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  correspondingly  low.  but  then  labor  was  cheap 
($1.25  per  day),  and  fertilizer  and  seeds  nearly  50 

per  cent  cheaper  than  now. 

But  you  say  that  was  27  years  ago.  Are  condi¬ 
tions  the  same  in  regard  to  selling  a  variety  of 


son  if  most  farmers  plant  a  larger  acreage,  which 
I  believe  will  occur.  I  would  advise  against  this, 
for  if  a  much  larger  acreage  is  planted,  with  a  favor¬ 
able  year,  potatoes  will  be  a  drug  on  the  market, 
and  the  crop  will  scarcely  pay  for  labor  and  fer¬ 
tilizer. 


The  Future  Farmer  Movement 

IT  IS  only  a  few  years  since  the  first  high  school 
department  of  vocational  agriculture  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  New  York  State.  Since  that  time  the  num¬ 
ber  of  high  schools  offering  courses  has  steadily 
increased  and  the  type  of  instruction  has  rapidly 
improved.  At  present  the  boys  taking  agriculture 
in  nearly  every  school  offering  this  work  have  or¬ 
ganized  what  is  called  a  “Young  Farmers’  Club,”  to 
which  former  students  are  also  eligible.  These  young 
farmers’  clubs  are  banded  together  in  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Young  Farmers.  Boys  taking 
agriculture  in  other  States  have  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  and  they  in  turn  have  formed  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

The  organization  is  very  young  and  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  establish  a  permanent  association. 
There  is  a  story  of  James  A.  Garfield  that  illustrates 
this  point.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  colleges.  One  day  a  man 
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The  Beauty  of  the  Quiet  Snow 


crops?  Yes,  a  large  grower  of  vegetables  near  me 
tells  me  he  finds  it  gives  better  satsif action  to  the 
buyer,  when  he  takes  a  truckload  into  the  Newark 
market,  to  be  able  to  supply  him  with  all  the  kinds 
of  vegetables  he  wants,  than  for  him  to  drive  to 
several  other  trucks,  before  he  gets  what  he  wants. 

I  would  like  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  planting 
a  larger  acreage  of  any  crop  this  coming  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  extraordinary  prices  the  past  year.  Take 
the  potato  crop  for  instance.  High  prices  were  ob¬ 
tained  the  pasts  season  on  account  of  a  small  yield. 
An  overproduction  is  likely  to  occur  this  coming  sea- 


brought  his  son  there  to  obtain  information  on  how 
long  it  would  take  him  to  go  through  college.  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  told  the  man  four  years.  The  man 
said  his  son  was  exceptionally  bright  in  his  books 
and  asked  if  he  couldn’t  be  sent  through  in  two 
years.  Mr.  Garfield  said :  “It  takes  God  a  hundred 
years  to  grow  a  sturdy  oak,  but  it  takes  only  three 
months  to  grow  a  squash.” 

From  the  different  State  reports  at  Kansas  City 
I  notice  that  the  movement  was  definitely  started  in 
New  York  State.  Endicott  and  Albion  had  orga¬ 
nized  as  early  as  1920  and  1923,  and  were  function¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  these  early  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  Fall  of  1926,  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Young  Farmers  was  organized.  There 
were  only  three  chapters  present  at  the  meeting — 
Albion,  Bath  and  Endicott.  Officers  were  elected 
and  a  constitution  drawn  up.  This  was  the  embryo 
of  the  association  of  today  which  numbers  over  80 
local  chapters  and  over  2,000  members. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  was  organized  in 
the  Fall  of  1928.  There  were  only  five  States  rep¬ 
resented  at  Kansas  City  with  an  approximate  mem¬ 
bership  of  5,000  students.  From  this  small  begin¬ 
ning  it  has  spread  to  about  40  States  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii,  with  a  membership  of  over  30,000 
students. 

The  local  chapters  are  what  make  the  State  and 
national  associations  move  on  their  way  toward 
success.  In  order  to  show  why  this  is  so  you 
must  know  how  the  local  chapters  are  organized. 
The  local  chapters  are  headed  by  the  usual  officers 
and  the  times  of  holding  meetings  vary  from  every 
two  weeks  to  once  a  month.  One  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  local  chapters  is  that  they  must  have 
a  definite  program  of  work.  The  locals  vary  in 
programs,  but  all  carry  on  the  degree  work — Green 
Hand  and  Young  Farmer — which  degrees  are  award¬ 
ed  by  the  locals.  The  first  degree.  Green  Hand,  is 
conferred  upon  boys  who  have  entered  the  agricul¬ 
tural  class  and  declared  their  intention  of  follow- 


Farmer  degree,  is  conferred  upon  boys  who  have 
completed  one  year  of  high  school  agriculture,  in¬ 
cluding  a  program  of  supervised  practice,  earned 
and  deposited  or  otherwise  productively  invested  at 
least  $25.  Each  candidate  must  also  be  able  to  lead 
a  group  discussion  for  10  minutes.  Some  other 
educational  features  of  the  meetings  are  speaking 
contests  and  inter-chapter  debates. 

For  outside  activities  chapters  often  engage  in 
some  co-operative  marketing  or  buying  project.  The 
Albion  chapter  buys  tree-run  apples,  packs  them  and 
sells  them  to  the  people  of  Albion.  The  Endicott 
chapter  has  bought  a  purebred  bull  for  the  use  of 
the  community  and  chapter  members.  Almost  all 
chapters  put  on  a  parents’  and  sons’  banquet,  and 
enter  teams  in  State  and  sectional  contests.  Other 
chapters  put  on  plays  or  short  pageants  for  raising 
funds  for  chapter  use.  Many  chapters  put  on  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  local  or  county  fairs. 

The  State  is  divided  into  eight  districts  headed  by 
vice-presidents.  The  president  does  his  work  through 
these  vice-presidents.  The  main  feature  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  the  Spring  rally.  The  District  Farmer  De¬ 
gree  is  awarded  at  this  time.  This  degree  is  next 
higher  in  rank  than  Young  Farmer  and  is  conferred 
upon  young  men  who  have  left  school  and  are  now 
farming  for  themselves.  The  sectional  speaking  and 
athletic  contests  are  also  held  in  connection  with 
the  rally.  The  winner  of  the  sectional  speaking 
contests  wins  the  right  to  compete  in 
the  State  finals  at  the  State  Fair. 

After  having  the  local  chapter  and 
district  described  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  State  association  at  length. 
The  main  features  of  the  State  organi¬ 
zation  are  the  judging  contests,  an¬ 
nual  banquet,  awarding  of  the  Empire 
Farm  Degree,  highest  in  the  State, 
and  the  annual  meeting  at  the  State 
Fair,  the  judging  contests  and  the 
semi-annual  meeting  at  Ithaca  during 
“Farm  and  Home  Week.” 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is 
very  similar  to  our  State  association. 
The  nation  is  divided  into  four  regional 
districts  headed  by  vice-presidents.  Be¬ 
sides  the  regular  officers  they  have  an 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
~ 1  activities  are  the  judging  contests  held 
in  connection  with  the  American  Royal 
at  Kansas  City.  The  American  Farm¬ 
er  Degree  is  awarded  during  the  national  convention 
of  the  organization  at  Kansas  City.  This  degree  is 
the  highest  obtainable  in  the  movement. 

You  have  now  read  all  of  this  description  of  the 
history  and  organization  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  are  probably  wondering  what  it  all 
amounts  to.  I  will  mention  the  four  most  impor¬ 
tant  objectives  as  follows :  Rural  leadership,  co-op¬ 
eration,  thrift  and  scholarship.  The  boys  are  trained 
in  leadership  and  co-operation  by  participating  in 
some  agricultural  co-operative  enterprize  or  move¬ 
ment  such  as  the  reforestation  project  carried  on 
by  the  Forestville  chapter.  They  are  all  trained  in 
leadership  by  holding  offices  in  the  association.  The 
most  valuable  features  of  any  office  are  that  the 
student  must  take  part  in  or  lead  discussions,  keep 
records  of  business  carried  on,  handle  money,  direct 
chapter  affairs  and  co-operate  with  other  members. 
They  are  also  trained  in  co-operation  by  getting 
acquainted  with  and  doing  things  with  other  people. 

The  association  also  encourages  thrift  because  the 
Young  Farmer  Degree  calls  for  $25  earned  and  de¬ 
posited  or  otherwise  productively  invested.  In  the 
same  way  the  Empire  Farmer  Degree  calls  for  $200, 
and  the  American  Farmer  Degree,  $500.  Any  one  of 
the  Empire  Farmers  in  New  York  State  knows  that 
the  association  encourages  thrift.  The  degrees  also 
require  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  SO  per  cent 
or  above. 

As  I  said  the  State  association  is  very  young.  Let 
us  stop  for  a  moment  and  think  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  association  in  about  three  and  one-half  years 
from  perhaps  50  members  in  1926  to  over  2,000  at 
the  present  time.  The  national  association  has  grown 
as  fast  if  not  faster.  It  is  only  a  little  over  a  year 
old.  In  November,  1928,  the  membership  consisted 
of  5,000  students.  At  the  present  time  it  is  over 
30,000,  an  increase  of  six  times.  Considering  the 
growth  in  the  past,  there  is  probability  that  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America  will  increase  to  100.000 
in  the  next  10  to  15  years.  With  a  national  associa- 
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tion  of  this  size,  with  State  associations  in  almost 
every  State,  and  with  hundreds  of  local  chapters 
giving  training  in  leadership  and  co-operation  to 
thousands  of  Future  Farmers,  who  can  foretell  the 
possibilities  of  the  movement  in  the  future,  or  pre¬ 
dict  its  effect  upon  American  farming? 

HOWARD  J.  HILL. 

President  of  New  York  State  Association  of  Young 
Farmers. 


Building  a  Concrete  Dam 

I  wish  to  build  a  concrete  dam  which  will  be  26 
It.  long  and  4  ft.  high.  The  subsoil  is  a  very  hard 
hardpan,  almost  too  hard  to  sink  a  pointed  pick  into  it. 
How  far  ought  the  dam  be  tied  into  the  banks?  How 
deep  below  the  bottom  of  the  stream  ought  the  footing 
of  the  dam  to  extend?  How  thick  ought  the  dam  to  be 
at  the  bottom  and  top?  What  mixture  of  concrete 
would  you  advise  when  slag  is  used  as  the  coarse  ag¬ 
gregate  ?  E.  t  s 

Ohio. 

SCATTERED  over  the  country  are  many  small 
streams  and  runs  that  can  be  successfully 
dammed  for  power,  fisn  and  ice  ponds,  water  stor¬ 
age  reservoirs  and  other  purposes.  Concrete  makes 
an  ideal  material  for  the  construction  of  these  small 
dams.  It  is  convenient  to  place,  can  be  made  water¬ 
tight  and  it  is  not  affected  by  the  dampness.  A  dam 
of  any  size  should  always  be  designed,  by  an  engi¬ 
neer  and  many  times  an  engineer  can  so  design  a 
small  dam  that  the  savings  resulting  will  more  than 
pay  his  fee. 

A  small  gravity  dam  of  the  type  shown  resists 
overturning  and  being  pushed  down  stream  by  its 
weight.  Consequently  it  need  not  project  into  the 
banks  farther  than  necessary  to  prevent  seepage  of 
water  around  the  ends.  With  firm  soil  well  puddled 
about  the  ends  seepage  should  be  stopped  when  the 
crest  of  the  dam  projects  into  the  bank  two  to  three 
feet.  With  a  good  hardpan  or  solid  clay  footing,  a 
trench  1  ft.  wide  by  1  ft.  deep  across  the  bed  of  the 
stream  should  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  dam  and  pre¬ 
vent  seepage  beneath  it.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
dam  is  shown  in  the  cut  which  represents  a  cross 
section. 

Slag  should  not  be  used  as  an  aggregate  in  build¬ 
ing  the  dam.  It  is  variable  in  its  nature  and  may 
contain  chemicals  that  cause  a  partial  or  complete 
failure  of  the  concrete  made  from  it.  Even  when 
the  slag  or  cinders  will  make  good  concrete  it  is  not 
a  concrete  suitable  for  a  dam.  It  is  light  and  porous. 
It  is  softer  than  the  concrete  made  from  stone  and 
does  not  have  the  strength  of  concrete  made  from 
the  regular  aggregates. 

A  mixture  of  one  sack  of  cement,  2 %  cubic  feet 
of  clean,  coarse,  well  graduated  sand,  a  sand  hav¬ 
ing  particles  of  different  sizes  but  with  the  greater 
portion  of  them*  coarse,  and  five  cubic  feet  of 
crushed  stone  or  screened  gravel  may  be  used. 
Should  this  make  concrete  that  is  a  little  harsh  to 
handle  the  proportion  of  stone  may  be  reduced  un¬ 
til  the  concrete  handles  to  suit.  Greatest  strength 
will  be  secured  if  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  mixed 
and  only  enough  water  used  to  make  it  sufficiently 
plastic  to  place  easily. 

If  carefully  done  about  30  per  cent  of  round  field 
stone  may  be  imbedded  in  this  concrete.  Each  stone 
should  be  placed  separately  and  care  taken  to  see 
that  the  concrete  entirely  surrounds  it.  Using  the 
cross  section  shown  in  the  cut  and  a  length  of  30 
ft.  about  40  sacks  of  cement  will  be  required  if  a 
1-2% -5  mixture  is  used  and  30  per  cent  of  field 
stone  imbedded  as  the  concrete  is  placed. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 
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the  Superior  Value  of  One-year-old  Apple  Trees  for 
Planting  ?”  The  two-year-old  apple,  when  headed 
low  in  the  nursery  at  the  end  of  the  first  season 
can  be  developed  into  just  as  good  a  tree  as  a  one- 
year  whip,  provided  the  scaffold  branches  are  not 
Injured  by  too  tight  bundling  in  the  nursery  cellar 
and  the  trees  are  handled  properly  otherwise.  Five- 
minute  talks  by  several  growers  were  next :  Peter 
R.  Boltz,  Lebanon,  gave  “Varieties  for  the  Home 
Market;”  II.  C.  Brinton,  Hanover,  described  “Rais¬ 
ing  Hogs  and  Apples,”  but  not  necessarily  on  the 
same  land:  J.  A.  Runk,  Huntington,  described  “My 
Common  Storage,”  giving  the  engineering  difficul¬ 
ties  and  methods  involved  in  its  construction. 

Wednesday  morning,  A.  R.  Black,  Chicago,  pre¬ 
sented  motion  pictures  showing  “Paperboard  Con¬ 
tainers  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables.”  D.  M.  James, 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  on  “The  Importance  of  the  Ex¬ 
port  Trade  to  Pennsylvania  Apple  Growers,”  which 
was  of  particular  interest  to  the  growers  from 
Adams,  Franklin,  York  and  Cumberland  counties — 
our  carlot  section.  The  next  two  subjects,  or  rather 
two  somewhat  differing  views  on  the  same  subject 
were  presented  by  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  N.  Y„  and 
W.*S.  Campfield,  Staunton,  Va.,  secretary  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Burritt  asked. 
Can  Me  Secure  Good  Packing  of  Apples  by  Legis- 
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Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural 
Association 

THE  annual  meeting  was  held,  as  usual,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  State  Farm  Products  Show 
at  Harrisburg  on  January  21-23.  The  attendance 
was  not  quite  as  large  as  last  year,  because  the  scat¬ 
tered  exhibit  buildings  made  it  necessary  to  spend 
at  least  half  a  day  in  going  the  16  blocks  to  the  fruit 
exhibit  alone.  However,  enthusiasm  was  not  lack¬ 
ing  even  under  these  adverse  conditions. 

Following  the  formal  opening  Tuesday  afternoon, 
E.  J.  Anderson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
discussed  “Bee  Keeping  and  Fruit  Growing.”  R.  D. 
Anthony  of  the  college  then  followed  with  “The  In¬ 
fluence  of  a  Continuous  Blue  Grass  Sod  on  an  Ap- 
•  pie  Orchard,”  giving  its  marked  advantages  and 
also  the  accompanying  drawbacks  of  this  type  of  or¬ 
chard  culture.  Perhaps  90  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania 
orchards  are  in  sod,  so  the  topic  is  always  in  order. 
A  scheduled  argument  between  H.  G.  Baugher,  a 
Pennsylvania  nurseryman  of  Adams  County,  and 
F.  N.  Fagan  of  State  College,  developed  into  a  re¬ 
markable  agreement  between  the  two  men.  The 
topic  was,  “Have  Fruit  Growers  Stressed  too  Much 


lation?”  He  believes  that  we  can  never  hope  to  get 
all  the  desired  improvement  by  compulsion,  but  that 
the  maximum  improvement  must  be  voluntary.  Mr. 
Burritt's  clear-cut  opinions  made  a  decided  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  audience.  Mr.  Campfield  told  “How  Vir¬ 
ginia  Regained  Her  Apple  Markets,”  stating  that 
while  the  "Truth  in  Package”  law  of  Virginia  had 
most  certainly  brought  Virginia  fruit  back  onto  the 
market  in  good  style,  much  fruit  was  being  marked 
“unclassified”  instead  of  being  graded  which  was 
causing  much  alarm  and  uneasiness  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Campfield  believes  that  the  U.  S.  No.  2  grade 
should  be  changed  in  name,  since  it  implies  that  the 
fruit  in  that  grade  is  very  objectionable,  and  he 
thinks  that  there  is  too  large  a  gap  in  grade  be¬ 
tween  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2. 

Five-minute  growers’  experience  talks  followed. 
A  paper  from  F.  H.  Fassett,  Meshoppen,  on  “Or¬ 
chard  Tillage,”  was  read.  He  stated  that  intermit¬ 
tent  tillage  was  better  than  sod  under  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  conditions.  R.  J.  Gillan,  St.  Thomas,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Marketing  Through  a  Co-operative.”  He  is 
a  member  of  one  of  the  successful  fruit  marketing 
co-operatives  in  this  State,  and  even  this  particular 
co-operative  has  its  own  problems.  Aaron  New¬ 
comer,  Smithsburg,  Md.,  spoke  concerning  “Twenty- 
six  Years’  Experience  Growing  Early  Apples.”  These 
years  have  convinced  him  that  there  are  too  many 
Transparent  trees  in  existence  for  the  wholesale 
growers’  good,  as  he  has  ended  in  the  red  ink  side 
of  the  ledger  during  three  out  of  the  last  five  years. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  started  by  R.  S.  Kirby, 
State  College,  with  “The  Brooks  Spot  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,”  a  disease  which  is  becoming  quite  prevalent 
in  much  of  Pennsylvania.  M.  C.  Burritt  appeared 
again  on  the  program,  discussing  “Orchard  Manage¬ 
ment  Problems  in  Western  New7  York.”  We  were 
glad  to  hear  that  other  apple-gr owning  regions  are 
also  having  their  own  problems,  although  not  always 
the  same  particular  ones  as  are  facing  Pennsylvania 
growers.  The  committee  on  insect  pests  and  the 
committee  on  plant  diseases,  new7  standing  commit¬ 
tees,  delivered  their  reports  on  recent  research,  regu¬ 
latory  work  and  State  summaries  of  both  insects 
and  diseases.  Five-minute  talks  by  growers  then 
followed.  S.  FT.  Bear,  Scotland,  spoke  about  how  he 
could  time  his  own  sprays  but  added  that  it  was 
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not  worth  it  under  the  conditions  in  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty  where  spray  service  is  furnished.  A  paper  by  H. 
W.  Skinner,  Chambersburg,  describing  his  station- 
spiay  plant,  wras  read.  He  is  sold  on  this  type 
of  installation.  C.  P.  Omwake,  Greencastle,  had 
plenty  of  experience  to  talk  on  “Mice  Control  in  the 
Orchard,”  since  mice  nearly  put  him  out  of  business 
in  his  sod  orchard  until  he  began  an  energetic  con¬ 
trol  campaign. 

At  the  Wednesday  night  banquet,  out-of-State 
speakers  w7ere  W.  S.  Campfield,  Staunton,  Va.,  and 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Hall,  N.  Y.,  Federal  Farm 
Board  member.  Mr.  Wilson  explained  the  workings 
of  that  board  and  told  how  it  dealt  only  with  region¬ 
al  co-operatives  and  not  with  the  smaller  local  or¬ 
ganizations. 

R.  H.  Bell,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try,  wTas  scheduled  to  open  the  Thursday  program 
but  a  hunting  season  wound  is  still  confining  him  to 
the  hospital.  T.  L.  Guyton  of  that  bureau  delivered 
Mr.  Bell’s  talk  on  “New  Regulations  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Beetle.”  R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  followed  with  “Recent  Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  New  England  Fruit  Industry.”  Among 
other  things,  he  spoke  of  the  “New  England  Seven” 
apple  varieties  and  how  McIntosh  w7as  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  lead  in  that  section,  while  Baldwin  was 
dropping  out.  Van  Meter  is  one  of  those  gifted 
speakers  who  need  few  notes  but  can  keep  on  the 
track  through  quite  a  talk,  and  can  also  hold  his 
audience  at  the  same  time.  F.  H.  Beach,  Ohio  State 
University,  described  “Thinning  to  Produce  Quality 
Fruit,”  drawing  on  the  results  of  his  extension  work 
in  Ohio,  where  he  achieved  some  notable  results  in 
demonstration  thinning.  Beach  was  also  judge  of 
the  fruit  show. 

Following  the  reports  of  standing  and  special  com¬ 
mittees,  the  election  of  officers  for  1930  was  held.  J. 

S.  Rittenhouse,  Lorane,  was  re-elected  president, 
and  H.  S.  Nolt,  Columbia,  was  elected  vice-presirent. 

S.  W.  Fletcher  retired  as  secretary  because  increased 
responsibilities  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
were  making  heavy  demands  on  his  time.  He  was 
succeeded  by  R.  H.  Sudds,  State  College.  C.  B. 
Snyder,  Ephrata,  was  continued  as  treasurer. 

Van  Meter  was  first  on  the  Thursday  afternoon 
program  with  “Orchard  Management  Problems  in 
New  England.  A  variety  of  topics  were  discussed 
as  the  questions  of  the  members  opened  them  up. 
Two  fruit  variety  numbers  were  next :  F.  H.  Beach 
gave  “Variety  Experiences  in  Ohio,”  and  R.  II. 
Sudds  listed  the  “Varieties  of  Apples  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  ’  (A  similar  paper  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  February  1,  page  127.) 

Several  growers’  experiences  followed :  F.  G. 
Reiter,  Mars,  told  how  he  transplanted  12-year-old 
apple  trees,  which  seemed  to  pay  under  his  condi¬ 
tions.  H.  S.  Nolt,  Columbia,  noted  the  good  points 
and  weak  points  of  the  Jonathan  apple;  Ralph  T. 
Crowell,  Buckingham,  gave  his  roadside  marketing 
experiences  which  were  very  successful.  Master 
Farmer  Guy  L.  Hayman,  Northbrook,  described 
“Common  Storage  of  Apples  in  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.”  E.  H.  Vogel,  Lancaster,  outlined  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  peaches  and  grapes,  completing  the 
program  as  scheduled. 

Brooks  spot  was  very  much  in  evidence  on  much 
of  the  fruit  shown.  The  Lancaster  County  society 
was  th'e  only  county  organization  feeling  that  it  had 
enough  good  fruit  fit  for  exhibit.  Brooks  spot,  rus¬ 
set,  scab,  a  short  crop,  etc.,  affected  the  other  so¬ 
cieties’  fruit  more  than  the  members  desired.  Guy 
L.  Hayman  won  the  prize  for  the  individual  taking 
the  most  places.  York  County  lost  out  on  first 
place  on  its  own  York  Imperial,  when  Paul  Thayer, 
Cumberland  County,  placed  first  on  both  bushel 
and  16’s.  The  mile-and-a-half  distance  between  this 
exhibit  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  association  was 
a  distinct  handicap  which  will  be  removed  next 
J eai,  we  hope,  when  the  new  nine-acre  exhibition 
building  is  completed.  In  this,  all  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  will  meet  and  hold  exhibits  at  the 
same  time,  while  a  cafeteria  will  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  anyone  to  leave  the  building  during  the 

C*a-V  ‘  Ii.  H.  SUDDS. 


The  Troublesome  White  Grub 

I  have  a  strawberry  bed  two  years  old.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  the  plants  died,  and  I  noticed  they  were  eaten  off 
by  bis  white  giubs.  I  would  find  two  and  three  under 
each  plant.  What  can  I  do  to  kill  them  this  Spring’ 
V  ermont.  H  w.  ’ 

/T'IIESE  white  grubs  are  the  larvae  of  the  common 
1  June  bug  which  is  flying  around  in  the  evening 
in  May  and  June.  These  creatures  spend  two 
years  in  the  ground.  The  first  year  they  do  not  eat 
much,  being  small,  but  the  second,  when  full  grown, 
they  are  very  destructive  on  any  vegetation  that 
happens  to  be  there. 
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There  is  nothing  that  could  be  put  on  the  ground 
to  kill  them  but  where  the  ground  can  be  plowed  or 
spaded  and  worked  up  with  a  harrow  or  fork  fre¬ 
quently,  birds  and  domestic  fowls  will  get  rid  of 
these  bugs  and  grubs,  as  they  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  them.  Working  up  the  ground  so  that  the  natural 
enemies  can  get  hold  of  them  is  the  best  plan. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

WHEN  one  looks  over  the  snow-covered  fields, 
as  far  as  the  eyes  can  reach  in  any  direction, 
a  white  barren  waste,  with  apparently  dead  trees 
and  shrubs  all  about,  it  hardly  seems  that  a  few 
months  more  and  all  the  earth  will  be  covered  with 
a  green  carpet,  and  dotted  throughout  with  flowers 
of  different  colors  and  shapes.  To  one  who  had 
never  witnessed  the  transition  from  "W  intei  to  Spi  ins 
and  Spring  to  Summer,  or  who  had  never  read  of 
it,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  doubted  it  could 
transpire  in  the  short  time  allotted  by  Nature,  if 
at  all. 

“When  life  is  young”  we  give  little  thought  to 
what  lies  far  ahead.  The  present  is  all-absorbing, 
and  the  days  that  lie  just  ahead  are  all  that  hold 
our  interest.  As  we  near  the  time  of  our  great 
change,  and  like  the  trees  lay  aside  our  activities 
for  the  things  which  we  know  not,  if  our  Bible  be 
closed  to  us,  then  like  that  patriarch  of  long  age  we 
cry  out  in  our  hearts  as  did  he,  If  & 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again?”  Then 
we  hear  him  answering  his  owrn  ques¬ 
tion.  “All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come. 

Thou  shalt  call  and  I  will  answer 
thee :  Thou  wilt  have  a  desire  to  the 
work  of  thine  hands.” 

I  am  reminded  of  this  faith  of  Job 
often,  and  I  know  this  is  true  in  the 
lives  of  all  mankind.  We,  too,  have  a 
desire  to  the  work  of  our  -hands.  The 
things  which  we  have  builded  through 
the  years  of  toil,  into  which  we  have 
woven  the  best  that  is  in  us,  we  love. 

We  may  acknowledge  the  work  of  an¬ 
other  far  superior  to  our  own,  but  it 
does  not  mean  the  same  to  us.  We  do 
not  feel  that  which  went  into  its  mak¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  a  part  of  ourselves. 

Sometimes  our  life  work  seems  to  have 
been  in  vain.  The  labors  and  accumu¬ 
lations  of  a  lifetime  are  swept  away 
in  a  few  hours  by  flood  or  fire,  and  we 
stand  at  the  close  of  life  facing  ruin, 
and  we  know  not  what,  but  even  then 
all  is  not  lost  if  we  builded  wisely 
for  while  building  we  built,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  a  character  which  can¬ 
not  be  destroyed,  unless  we  ourselves 
destroy  it. 

Our  children  may  have  proven  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  us ;  they  are  not  doing 
what  we  have  wished  or  planned  for 
them.  Perhaps  we  have  not  desired  or  planned 
wisely  for  them.  Again,  we  may  be  comforted  by 
the  promises  of  the  Bible,  for  one  reputed  to  be  wise 
beyond  those  about  him  has  said,  “Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.”  He  or  she  may  wander  away 
for  a  time  but  they  will  return,  if  our  training  has 
been  wise.  I  have  known  parents  who  gave  less 
attention  or  apparent  thought  to  the  training  of  a 
child  than  to  the  care  of  livestock  and  crops,  and 
yet  their  children  were  their'  dearest  possessions. 
In  many,  very  many  homes  today,  children  and 
youth  are  being  taught  that  money  and  the  things 
that  money  will  buy  are  the  worth-while  things  in 
life.  Often,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  parents  are  un¬ 
conscious  that  they  are  doing  this,  but  it  is  being 
done.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  disre¬ 
gard  of  law  and  the  rights  of  others?  That  so  many 
assume  the  attitude  that  “If  a  law  interferes  in  any 
way  with  my  desires,  it  is  my  privilege  to  ignore  it . 
Instead  of  this  our  attitude  should  be :  “I  am  not 
in  sympathy  with  this  law  and  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  change  it,  but  while  it  is  law  I  will  obey 
it,  for  I  love  my  country  too  much  to  trample  its 
honor  underfoot  or  to  make  myself  a  criminal  to 
gratify  my  selfish  desires.” 

Our  children  and  those  about  us  are  watching  us, 
far  closer  than  we  may  think,  and  our  attitude  be¬ 
comes  theirs  more  than  we  realize.  An  old  man 
once  built  a  dam  across  a  turbulent  stream,  which 
he  planned  to  make  turn  a  water  wheel  and  grind 
grain.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  he  labored  alone, 
long  hard  weeks.  The  dam  was  almost  completed 
when  unusually  heavy  rains  raised  the  water  to 
freshet  pitch,  and  in  one  night  the  work  of  weeks 
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was  swept  away.  Disheartened,  he  looked  on  the 
wreck  of  hopes  and  plans.  While  he  stood  despond¬ 
ent  a  young  lad  who  had  played  about  while  he 
worked  and  at  times  lent  his  puny  strength  to  help 
in  the  task,  stood  beside  him  and  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  place  in  the  stream  nearby  w  here  the  dam 
might  have  been  built,  and  it  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  While  the  man  had  worked  a  great  builder  of 
dams  was  born  without  his  ever  realizing  it.  And  so 
with  us  all ;  we  do  not  know  who  may  be  watching 
our  efforts  and  patterning  their  lives  by  ours,  or 
profiting  by  our  mistakes  or  successes. 

All  down  the  years  mothers  and  fathers  have  given 
the  sons,  whom  they  loved  better  than  their  own 
lives,  for  their  country.  Sometimes  they  have  given 
their  lives  in  unjust  wars  of  conquest.  Surely,  if 
we  are  willing  to  die,  as  thousands  have,  that  our 
country  might  live,  we  should  be  willing  so  to  live 
our  lives  that  no  act  of  ours  shall  cause  our  coun¬ 
try  to  stand  dishonored  before  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  faith  of  the  fathers  may  seem  narrow  to 
those  who  would  take  the  more  liberal  view  of  the 
“higher  critic”  but  methinks  we  shall  do  well  to 
take  heed  that  we  build  as  well  as  they. 

If  America  is  ever  destroyed  it  will  not  be  by  a 
foreign  foe,  but  by  her  own  sons  and  daughteis. 
The  nation’s  fortress  is  in  its  homes  and  schools. 
Destroy  these  and  the  nation  will  perish.  The  char- 


conjunction  with  grain  rations  of  dairy  cows. 

During  the  hot  weather  months  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  pastures  become  dry  and  shriveled.  Grass  is 
short  and  in  addition  it  does  not  contain  the  milk- 
making  nutrients  that  the  succulent  Spring  grass 
does.  To  prevent  a  decrease  of  milk  production  in 
Spring  cows,  the  feeding  of  green  crops  should  be 
resorted  to  during  these  months  and  those  following 
as  long  as  it  is  possible.  The  use  of  green  crops 
will  keep  springers  from  falling  off  too  rapidly  in 
their  milk  production  and  by  the  time  the  low  milk 
producing  months  are  reached  these  cows  will  be 
in  better  condition  for  the  Fall  production  of  milk. 

There  are  several  green  crops  that  are  suitable 
for  this  purpose  and  that  can  be  raised  successfully 
in  this  section.  Corn,  oats,  peas,  millet  and  even 
cabbage  are  good  supplementary  forages.  Corn,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  best  because  of  its  well-known  milk¬ 
making  qualities  and  is  the  choice  of  many  farmers 
who  raise  green  crops.  Probably  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  to  raise  and  one  that  entails  a  minimum  of  labor 
is  mixed  oats  and  peas.  Peas  are  a  highly  nutri¬ 
tious  legume  and  make  an  excellent  green  feed. 
From  a  labor  viewpoint,  oats  and  peas  are  better 
than  corn. 

Second  growth  clover  is  also  good.  However,  sec¬ 
ond  growth  clover  cannot  be  relied  on  for  a  green 
crop.  Unusually  dry  weather  after  the  hay  har¬ 
vest  is  not  conducive  to  the  growth  of  clover  and 
the  amount  of  second  growth  clover  se¬ 
cured  in  such  a  contingency  would  be 
a  negligible  quantity  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  feeding  purposes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  raising  of 
suitable  green  crops,  Alfalfa  can  be 
mentioned.  Alfalfa  would  provide 
one  of  the  best  green  feeds  available 
because  of  its  high  protein  content,  if 
farmers,  who  raise  it,  desire  to  feed 
it  green.  It  is  probable  that  most 
farmers  prefer  to  harvest  it  and  feed 
it  during  the  Winter  to  keep  up  milk 
production.  Where  there  is  an  over¬ 
supply  of  Alfalfa,  conditions  would 
then  be  suitable  for  feeding  a  part  of 
it  green.  The  feeding  of  green  crops 
should  keep  milk  production  to  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  level.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  use  of  green  crops 
does  not  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
feeding  grain  rations.  Grain  rations 
are  necessary  at  any  time  of  the  year 
for  milk  production.  H.  B.  P. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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All  Four  of  Us.  Fig.  86 

aeter  of  the  homes  and  schools  must  be  reflected  in 
the  standards  of  the  nation.  Surely  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  and  every  citizen  to  see  that  the  ideals  of 
the  home  and  school  are  as  nearly  what  they  should 
be  as  it  is  within  our  power  to  make  them. 


Vermont  Notes 

B.  R.  of  Long  Acres  writes  of  be¬ 
ing  interested  in  his  local  his¬ 
tory.  I  was  recently  told  of  what  was 
said  to  be  the  first  post  office  in  our 
town,  and  as  it  was  new  to  us  we 
wondered  if  such  arrangements  were 
common.  A  hole  was  bored  through  the  floor  boards 
and  into  the  supporting  sleeper.  An  iron  pin  was 
placed  in  this  with  a  part  above  the  floor  and  then 
a  section  of  log  was  wound  spirally  with  a  leather 
strap  and  nailed  at  short  distances.  A  hole  was 


clS  1 L  K5  »  itnm  1'^  - - 

I  never  liked  the  motto  “My  country,  be  she  right  bored  in  one  ond  of  this  log  and  it  was  set  upon  the 
or  be  she  wrong.”  iron  Pin  protruding  through  the  floor.  The  mail 

I  very  much  prefer,  “My  country,  may  she  ever  was  inserted  under  the  strap,  and  when  anyone 
be  right  and  do  no  wrong.”  As  we  have  faith  in  the  wanted  his  mail  he  went  in,  looked  over  the  log, 
promise  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail,  so  turning  it  on  its  swivel,  took  what  belonged  to  him, 

and  walked  out. 


let  us  have  faith  in  the  other  promises  contained  in 
the  book  of  books,  and  train  those  we  love  to  trust 
them,  and  to  build  their  lives  and  characters  so  that 
our  country  shall  be  safe  in  their  hands. 

Al&inG  GRIFFIN. 


Green  Crops  for  Summer  Feeding 

MILK  production  reaches  its  lowest  figures  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  September,  October  and 
November,  a  condition  that  should  have  the  serious 
attention  of  every  farmer  in  evolving  methods  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  shortage,  inasmuch  as  the  best  prices  for 
fluid  milk  are  usually  obtained  during  the  Fall 
months.  The  New  York  milk  shed  faces  a  decreased 
milk  production  nearly  every  Fall. 

Naturally,  the  best  way  is  to  maintain  an  in¬ 
creased  Fall  production  year'  after  year.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  is  largely  a  matter  of  proper  feed¬ 
ing  ;  the  better  the  feeding  methods,  the  greater  the 
milk  production. 

In  keeping  the  Fall  production  to  a  higher  level, 
the  use  of  green  crops  cannot  he  overlooked.  Green 
crops  are  essential  in  keeping  up  a  satisfactory  milk 
production  in  Spring  cows  and  should  be  used  in 


I  was  glad  to  see  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  Buff 
Orpington  fowls.  We  have  been  trying  a  few  for 
three  seasons,  and  are  much  pleased  with  them.  For 
shipping  to  market  they  do  not  command  the  highest 
prices  because  of  their  skin,  but  if  one  has  private 
trade  and  the  home  table  to  supply  they  are  most 
excellent,  and  put  on  weight  the  quickest  of  any 
breed  we  have  tried,  and  that  includes  the  common 
American  breeds.  We  prefer  them  to  either  Light 
or  Dark  Brahmas  or  Cochins.  They  are  excellent 
Winter  layers  with  us,  as  their  big  bodies  and  heavy 
coat  of  feathers  help  them  to  defy  the  cold.  This 
is  heresy  to  “hen  men,”  we  know,  but  a  cross  of 
Buff  Orpington  hens  and  R.  I.  Red  roosters  has  given 
us  heavy  birds  of  earlier  maturity.  The  coloring 
is  deeper  than  the  Buffs  and  the  few  pullets  we 
kept  laid  early  and  well. 

Just  now,  January  24,  we  are  enjoying  ideal  Win¬ 
ter  weather,  clear  bright  blue  sky,  brilliant  sunshine, 
10  or  12  inches  of  snow  and  mercury  about  zero  the 
past  two  mornings. 

Some  contrast  to  earlier  in  this  month  when  we 
had  six  and  one-half  days  of  rainy,  misty  weather 
in  two  weeks.  It  fooled  the  robins  and  six  of  them 
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DIBBLE’S 


tested  Seed  Oats 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT,  average  weight  40 
r  pounds. 

DIBBLE'S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  weighs 
around  38  pounds. 

Both  varieties  extremely  productive  with  thin¬ 
hulled  grain  and  stiff  straw.  Last  year,  a  nor¬ 
mal  year  for  oats,  we  sold  46,000  bushels  with¬ 
out  a  dissatisfied  customer  so  far  as  we  know. 
Last  summer  was  a  bad  one  for  the  oat  crop  and 
seed  oats  of  good  quality  were  never  so  scarce 
as  now  during  the  last  15  years.  We  have — 

60,000  BUSHELS 

Thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded,  purity  99%, 
average  germination  97%  for  this  spring’s  trade 
and  will  sell  every  bushel  quickly  at  our  low 
price — 

$  1  a  bushel- Bags  free  of  course 

You  do  not  have  to  pay  $1.25,  $1.50  or  $2  a 
bushel  for  seed  oats,  certainly  no  better  than 
ours  and  perhaps  not  so  good.  Be  thrifty,  send 
for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and 
samples  and  be  convinced.  “All  that  is  newest 
and  best  in  Farm  Seeds.”  Use  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  or  a  postal  card. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N-  Y. 

Send  Catalog,  Price  List  and  samples  of  Oats. 

Name  . . . ... . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . 


were  singing  cheerily  in  the  apple  trees  Grange  silk  flag  this  year,  Midland 
back  ol  the  house  on  January  12.  They  Grange  of  that  county  being  awarded  the 
stayed  with  us  a  few  days.  banner  for  having  made  the  largest  gain 

One  misty  day  the  boys  laughingly  in  membership.  It  increased  its  member- 
asked  me  to  hear  the  frogs  peeping,  ship  from  15  to  117,  a  gain  of  680  per 
There  was  quite  a  flock  of  tiny  dark  cent. 

birds  flying  and  their  little  notes  were  The  State  Grange  Magic  Gavel  which 
much  like  the  distant  pipings  of  frogs,  has  added  over  $10,000  to  the  State 
Later  the  men  had  a  better  view  of  the  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  fund  dur- 
birds  in  the  woods  and  our  “Bird  Guide  ing  the  year,  will  spend  1930  in  Eastern 
of  Land  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies”  New  York,  beginning  in  Washington 
seemed  to  call  them  golden-crowned  king-  County  in  March.  It  has  still  two  vears 
lets.  They  seem  so  tiny  to  stay  in  Win-  to  travel  before  covering  the  State 
ter  and  I  recalled  something  I  read.  I  The  Revolving  Scholarship  fund  has 
cannot  give  the  exact  words,  but  it  was  reached  $17,670.55  During  1928  loans 
somewhat  like  this :  amounting  to  $2,793  were  made  to  stn 

One  would  naturally  expect  the  first  dents  in  Grange  homes.  In  1929  $10  229 
flowers  of  Spring  to  be  big  and  brave  was  loaned.  With  the  excention  nf  fhP 
J£e  ponies  and  hollyhocks  instead  of  Massachusetts  State  Grange  New  Ywk 
the  modest  violet.  So  in  life  we  found  now  has  the  largest  educational  fund  of 
the  unassuming  quiet  folk  to  be  strong-  any  Grange  State.  The  fund  of  the 

fn  B?r(ll<Land  y'  Perhaps  1S  the  same  Massachusetts  State  Grange  is  over 

The  new  catalogues  are  arriving  and  the 
boys  are  discussing  what  they  will  get. 

We  tried  the  French  asparagus  bean  last 
season  but  it  was  late,  so  only  tried  a 
few,  and  we  just  let  them  grow.  The  pods 
certainly  were  long  and  tender.  Cousin 


$60,000. 


Clover., 


Hoffman  auality!  9934%  clean 
seed.  No  foul  weeds!  Hardy. 
Germination  tested.  Hoffman 
Native  Red  Clover  is  U.  S.  Veri¬ 
fied.  Origin.  Official  tag  and 
inspection.  Also  Alfalfa..  Alsike, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover.  Bags  free. 


/ 

fHOFFMAN*S 

^FarmSeeds 


Send  To-day  (or  new  catalog 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  INC. 

Box  27 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices — direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

EW  Townsend  &  gone  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 
**•  IBWnsena  AC  oons  2s  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True- to- Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  catalog. 
I,,  it  F.  IHINOEHO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Budded  Walnutand  Pecan  T  rees  m*rSIr1etriIserh 

E  u  iy,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Bax  IBB,  ROCKPORT.  IND 

For  Hn|  Traae  end  Grafted  Thomaa  Black  Walnuts. 
Sale  I*  Ul  I IDCO  CREASY’S  NURSERY  .  Espy,  Pa. 


nut  pee  * 

SEEDS 

OW 


_4ny  gardener 
wilt  forever  he  thankful  for 
bringing  this  Garden  Book 

into  his  home/ 

« 

It  tells  you  how  to  grow 
more  improved  vege¬ 
tables,  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter,  some  from  5  to  10 
days  earlier— affording 
you  the  opportunity  to 
get  more  pleasure  and 
profit  from  your  garden. 

One  copy  of  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book 
is  yours  FREE. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


-  -CUT  HERE - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

136  BURPEE  BVILDINO  •  PHILADELPHIA 
Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 


Heating  Greenhouse  with 
Flue 

tried  the^Early  Yellow  Turnip  beet  and  gard^l?  what  "they '"a  1 1 1  a ° flue  heater  for 

Sreenh°use?  I  have  a  greenhouse  21x 
140  ft.  that  I  would  like  to  use  to  grow 
vegetable  plants  from  March  1  to  June 
1,  and  would  like  to  figure  out  some 
way  .to  heat  it  that  would  not  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  c.  jr. 

New  York. 

Flues  are  used  satisfactorily  in  frames 
and  small  greenhouses,  but  we  think  a 


they  surely  were  early  and  even  when  the 
beets  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
the  leaves  were  tender  and  sweet  for 
greens,  and  just  right  for  canning. 

We  like  the  English  and  Italian  mar¬ 
row  squashes  for  Summer  use  and  found 
the  mature  ones  made  excellent  pies.  The 
men  commented  on  its  “custardy”  flavor. 
We  shall  raise  more  the  coming  season 
so  as  to  have  some  for  pies. 


Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health¬ 
giving  vegetables  is  grow¬ 
ing;  wayside  markets  open 
new  opportunities  for  quick, 
profitable  sales.  Use 

Isbell’s 

New  Seed  Annual 

for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information— tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in 
natural  colors. 

Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit.  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 

Write  Today! 

A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from-grower 

Sricesonfarm,  vegetable  and 
ower  seeds.  It’s  Free. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO  Growers 
16S  Mechanic  St. 

JACKSON  (52)  MICH. 


perior  pie  fruit,  too 
Windham  Co.,  Vt 


MRS.  J.  X.  W. 


The  Japanese  pie  pumpkin  is  a  su-  house  140  ft.  long  is  likely  to  give  trou¬ 
ble  in  circulation  of  heat.  This  system 
is  sometimes  attempted  in  houses  60  ft. 
long,  but  is  usually  confined  to  smaller 
structures.  It  is  only  economical  where 
wood  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  cordwood 


ROHRER’S  !U.\E  SEEDS 


Tested  Seeds  grow  better  crops. 
Rohrer’s  SURE-PAY  Seeds  are 
rigidly  tested  for  purity,  vigor 
and  high  germination.  A  set 
of  our  free  samples  will 
show  you  the  difference. 
Send  for  yours  today. 

Remember:  No  charge  for  bags 
and  we  pay  the  freight. 


Alfalfa  2 
Clover* 
Grasses 
Timothy 


Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Seed  Potatoes 
Field  Peas 


Garden  Seeds 

This  1930  Seed  Book 
will  show  you  the 
way  to  finer  crops 
and  greater  profits. 
Write  for  your 
FREE  copy. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


P.  O. 


State . 


■  % 


Apple,  Peach,  Peak, 
Plum  and  Cheeky  Trees 
in  large  assortment.  All 
r-XJ  of  the  new  and  standard 
y/S commercial  varieties 
.  Grapevines, Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants ;  Shade 


large  assortment.  Largest 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orehardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propa  (rated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free— write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  57th  annual  session  of  the  New  or  chunks  being  used  for  fuel 

£lk£SS?  F°r Tt.  TwS'fn  traS  „ 

that  the  State  Grange  was  organized  north  Slde  of  the  structure.  It  is  large 
Nov.  6,  1873,  and  the  present  session  is  enough  to  take  large  sticks  (about  3  ft. 
the  seventh  held  in  that  city.  When  wide,  6  ft.  deep  and  4  ft.  high)  and  is 

Yor7rS?atTr^"S«l7daxo%S  f' t 1  ^  ^  with 

were  but  21  Granges  in  the  State.  Now  .  lek,  and  surrounded  by  concrete, 
ther  are  874,  with  129,250  members.  Six-inch  round  vitrified  tile  is  used  for 
The  first  day’s  work  was  chiefly  devoted  *-he  hues ;  two  flues  are  required  in  a 
to  the  annual  reports  of  officers.  In  his  60-ft.  house.  These  flues  leave  the  back 
annual  address  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  the  fire  box  as  close  to  the  top  as  pos- 
reviewed  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  Tri  „  ,  ..  .  _  1  , 

expressed  the  belief  that  the  sun  would  ^  ln.a  hotbed  these  flues  are  under 
soon  rise  on  a  brighter  day  for  the  the  s°u  '<  in  a  greenhouse  they  would  be 
industry.  “For  more  than  sixty  years  the  under  the  bench. 

farmed '•h3ec£red  fiiXj  .  The  tite.  «"<*  “circle  the  house,  and 

will  continue  to  do  so  just  as  long  as  term“ate  m  lh«  "'"“""T  which  is  in  the 
unequality  exists.  When  the  agriculture  opposite  corner  from  the  fire  box,  at  the 
of  a  nation  is  depressed  for  any  appreci-  same  end.  The  tile  flues  should  be  laid 
able  length  of  time  all  industries  of  that  with  a  gradual  rise  to  create  the  slow 
nation  suffer,  until  the  living  standards  ,  ..  ,  x  7 

of  the  farm  folks  are  maintained  on  a  '  '  s  1011  d  have  tight  joints, 

level  comparable  with  those  of  other  and  should  he  made  tight  where  they  en- 
industries.”  ter  the  fire  box,  so  that  there  is  no  risk 

In  considering  the  subject  of  taxation  0f  smoke  or  gases  entering  the  house 
State  Master  Freestone  said :  The  quick-  'phi'«  oinn  ,  ouse. 

est  and  most  direct  farm  relief  that  can  .  p  eating  is  simple  and  eco- 

come  to  agriculture  is  tax  adjustment  and  nomical,  and  as  you  only  wish  to  use  it 
reduction.  None  of  the  farmer’s  property  in  Spring  when  milder  weather  and  sun- 
can  escape  assessment.  Consequently  the  shine  will  help,  it  may  be  found  practi- 
mcrease  of  254  per  cent  in  taxes  since  p 

the  World  War  imposed  a  crushing  £al  even  111  your  lar&e  greenhouse.  We 
burden  upon  agriculture.  Because  of  bave  n°L  however,  seen  the  system  used 
changed  conditions  in  education,  and  be-  in  a  house  of  this  size,  though  it  may  be 

cause  of  other  local  costs,  some  of  our  done.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can 
tax  burden  is  unavoidable.  Nevertheless,  -j  •  ...  „  , . 

by  broadening  the  base  of  taxation,  g  e  d  11  ^1S  Problem- 

eliminating  waste,  insisting  on  economy,  - - - 

efficiency  and  business  methods  in  local,  i\t  i,  ri 

township  and  county  affairs  of  govern-  lTluaflrOOni  opRWn 

ment,  substantial  relief  may  be  obtained.  How  is  a  mushroom  spawn  made? 

All  individual  American  citizens  and  all  Connecticut.  E  m  A 

groups  should  help  support  through  tax-  Mushroom  spawn  or  mycelium  is  the 

ation  our  government.  The  time  must  _ f  ,  T 

come  when  every  individual  and  group  g  e  orm  °*  the  fungus.  It  may 
shall  help  carry  the  tax  burden  according  be  £rown  from  the  spores  shed  by  the 
to  ability  to  pay.”  .  mature  fungus,  but  at  the  present  time 

In  speaking  of  education  the  State  American  growers  are  nrenarino’  rmvA 
Master  said:  “The  Grange  believes  that  _nl“ H  *  preparing  pure 

the  rural  school  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  e  pawn  from  the  mycelium  itself, 

rural  life  of  today  and  that  the  control  the  white  threads  or  tissue  from  which 
of  such  schools  should  be  vested  in  its  the  mushroom  growrs  like  a  bud  The 

own  people.  The  Grange  has  yearly  spawn  is  taken  from  the  mushroom  bed 
opposed  the  establishment  of  a  National  .  ,  ,  ... 

department  of  education,  believing  that  111  g  ass  lubes  in  sterilized 

too  much  centralization  of  educational  manure.  Commercial  spawn  is  sometimes 
authority,  either  State  or  National,  is  grown  from  the  wild  mycelium  in  pas- 

n0loOuraedSLr?TuitfkeerBal  taUtad  ^  The  myceli“m  is  sr0'™  in 

constantly  that  education  is  truly  success-  ^ure  until  the  threads  spread  through  it. 
ful  only  when  it  trains  the  individual  so  English  spawn  is  imported  in  the  form 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  his  full  share  of  dry  bricks  of  the  compost  containing 

of  the  world  s  work  and  of  filling  a  worth-  the  mycelium,  while  French  spawn  usual- 
while  place  in  society.  Above  all,  our 
educational  plan  is  not  complete  unless 


it  instills  in  the  minds  of  pupils  the  high 
idealism  of  true  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  and  directs  their  minds  toward 
thrift,  integrity,  self  control  and  respect 
for  and  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
our  country.” 

The  State  Master  reports  four  new 
subordinate  Granges  added  to  the  roll  of 


ly  comes  in  dry  flakes.  The  American 
pure  culture  spawn  is  now  considered 
most  desirable. 


Virginia  Local  Market 
Prices 

The  following  are  a  few  wholesale 
..  rn  cu.  j.  ~  i  prices  on  different  products  in  Southside 

the  Empire  State  since  the  last  annual  Virginia,  which  include  farm,  garden, 
meeting,  one  in  Saratoga  County,  two  poultry,  livestock,  etc.:  Apples,  bu.,  $2.50 
m  Delaware  and  one  m  Oteego.  There  to  $3  as  to  qiiality  ;  swe€t  potatoes,  $1.50 ; 
are  now  874  subordinate  Granges,  53  Irish  potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu. ;  cab- 
pom°nas  and  ,8  Juveniles  m  the  State  bage,  7  to  8c  lb.;  butter,  fresh  country, 

State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley  who  50c  ]b. ;  eggs,  40c;  hens,  live,  27  to  28c 
has  served  as  secretary  since  1920,  re-  ib. ;  chickens,  large,  slow  at  25  to  28c ; 
ports  a  gam  m  membership  of  32  for  the  broilers,  30  to  35c-  turkevs  live  80e  • 

ofaNewh' yS1V9 rLe.adrhBa  S«anseac°7n^  &Sks’  25  to  28c  =  ho’^  $10.75  cwt.;  feal’, 
tifui  Everbioominu  Roses  in  uf  iSew  York  are .  Chautauqua,  i  ,ol6 ,  $16  cwt.;  cows,  $3  to  $8  cwt.  as  to  qual- 

Jefferson  7,392;  Monroe  6,538 ;  Oswego,  ity ;  lambs,  $14  cwt.;  wheat,  $1.30;  corn, 

tHn*’.  W  LaWi€09ft  rk76r  ’•  St^Umqn’  $1;  Spanish  peanuts,  90c;  Virginia  run- 
5,405  ;  Wayne,  4,8o9 ;  Ontario,  4,092  ;  ners,  70c.  The  above  are  figures  the 
Dutchess,  o,939  ;  Onondaga,  3,610 ;  Lewis,  producer  receives  for  his  products.  Re- 
3,438  ; .  Clinton,  3,326.  tail  prices  are  much  higher.  w.  H.  H. 

Sullivan  County  captured  the  State  Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Old-timers  who  complain  that  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  not  what  they  used  to  be  are 
perfectly  welcome  to  my  share  of  this 
one.  Any  more  of  this  old-fashioned  Win¬ 
ter  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
critical.  Fourteen  below  this  morning, 
snow  piled  high  on  the  level  and  higher 
in  huge  drifts,  which  must  be  shoveled 
away  before  we  can  reach  the  outbuild¬ 
ings!  and  a  stiff  wind  right  off  the  north 
pole.  If,that  is  not  real  Winter,  wliatis? 
We  have  been  having  a  succession  of  just 
such  weather,  although  this  is  the  first 
time  the  glass  has  been  so  low. 

People  who  live  far  inland  no  doubt 
envy  us  who  live  near  the  lakes,  and  pic¬ 
ture  us  spending  half  our  time  in  fishing, 
rowing,  bathing,  skating  and  kindred 
pleasures,  but  the  reality  is  far  different. 
Imagine  a  northwest  wind  which  has  a 
sweep  of  60  miles  over  ice  water  and 
fields  of  ice  30  feet  high.  It  comes  to  us 
laden  with  moisture  so  that  the  damp 
cold  bites  right  through  the  thickest 
clothing.  After  living  12  years  only 
three  miles  from  Lake  Michigan  I  have 
been  fishing  just  once,  boating  not  at  all, 
if  you  except  the  few.  times  we  spent 
money  to  ride  out  a  bit  on  a  lake  ex¬ 
cursion  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  have 
been  bathing  twice  in  12  years,  and  get 
1o  the  beach  sands  about  once  a  year  on 
some  Sunday  afternoon,  finding  it  crowded 
with  almost  naked  bathers,  so  lake  pleas¬ 
ures  are  few,  but  lake  winds  are  many. 

We  are  supposed  to  feel  the  cooling 
breezes  in  Summer  also,  but  there  are 
many  nights  when  nary  a  whisper  of 
breeze  may  be  felt,  while  the  damp  air 
is  too  sultry  for  sleep.  In  the  Sirring, 
the  immense  ice  fields  stretch  out  into  the 
lake  as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  hence  we 
have  cold  winds  sometimes  until  the  first 
of  July.  Actually  the  boys  have  far  more 
fun  in  the  little  pasture  pond,  while  the 
creek  or  river  furnishes  better  fishing 
places. 

Just  what  this  unusually  cold  weather 
will  do  to  the  fruit  buds  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  Elberta  peach  rvill  not  stand 
much  below  zero,  although  the  actual 
damage  does  not  show  up  until  blossom 
time  or  later.  Even  a  winter-killed  tree 
will  throw  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the 
Spring,  but  die  soon  after,  or  at  least 
drop  all  fruits.  Just  how  scale  insects 
stand  such  cold  is  a  mystery  to  me,  as 
they  are  apparently  tender  and  lack  pro¬ 
tection. 

For  the  benefit  of  peach  growers  who 
are  new  to  the  business  I  wish  to  say 
once  for  all  that  curl-leaf — that  Summer 
condition  in  which  the  leaves  swell  into 
blotches  of  red  and  pink  and  then  fall 
off — is  caused  by  a  tiny  organism  which 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  bud  from  late 
Fall  until  early  Spring.  As  long  as  the 
bud  is  wrapped  tight  in  its  protective 
covering  of  tightly-sealed  scale  leaves  it 
is  immune  to  this  infestation,  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  bud  opens  the  leaf-curl  mite  or 
organism  enters  the  bud  and  gets  busy. 
There  is  one  standard  remedy  easily 
mixed  and  easily  applied,  and  that  is 
lime-sulphur  solution  mixed  six  gallons  to 
the  barrel  of  water  or  20  lbs.  of  dry-mix; 
lime-sulphur  mixed  with  a  barrel  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  this  solution  sprayed  on  to  the 
trees  before  the  buds  open.  This  spray¬ 
ing  may  be  done  in  the  Winter  whenever 
it  is  not  freezing,  but  it  must  be  done 
early  in  the  Spring  to  be  effective. 

For  the  borers  which  are  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  generally  near  or  below  the 
ground  level,  we  in  this  peach  district, 
hoe  away  the  soil  from  around  the  tree 
down  to*  the  roots,  get  down  on  our 
knees  and  look  for  sticky  masses  of  gooey 
matter  which  almost  invariably  oozes  out 
from  a  borer-made  wound  in  the  tree. 
Then  we  take  a  sharp  pocket  knife  and 
dig  for  the  borer,  following  his  bore  un¬ 
til  he  is  found  and  killed.  .  We  do  not 
use  a  wire,  as  the  bore  is  often  too 
crooked,  and  we  are  never  sure  that  the 
worm  is  killed.  Then,  too,  we  often  find 
masses  of  young  borers  no  larger  than  a 
pin,  and  a  half-inch  long,  and  these,  too, 
are  knifed.  Cutting  away  the  bark  from 
over  a  bore  made  by  a  worm  does  not 
injure  the  tree  in  the  least,  so  we  just 
carve  away  until  the  worm  is  in  sight. 
Possibly  you  may  think  this  method  poor, 
but  I  am  right  in  a  peach  district  where 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  one  man  to 
have  as  high  as  5,000  peach  trees.  About 
every  farm  carries  a  few  hundred,  and 
this  is  the  method  we  follow.  You  see  I 
am  writing  from  self  experience  plus  a 
lot  of  observation. 

It  does  seem  that  the  boys  and  I  have 
done  our  share  of  shoveling  paths  through 
the  snow,  as  the  shovel  has  been  busy 
almost  all  Winter  so  far.  Right  now 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  wind  in  the 
south,  but  the  glass  shows  minus  10  and 
the  shovel  handle  minus  20.  Calvin 
misses  many  days  from  school,  as  we  will 
not  send  him  out  in  a  blizzard,  but  he 
studies  at  home  and  learns  more  in  one 
day  of  old-fashioned  teaching  than  at 
school.  The  boys  went  to  a  bunco  party 
at  the  schoolhouse  last  night,  but  yours 
truly  stayed  close  to  the  stove,  as  facing 
a  blizzard  did  not  appeal  to  me.  Getting 
buncoed  is  nothing  new  to  me,  especially 
paying  for  the  experience.  But  it  is  my 
turn  with  the  snow  shovel.  L.  b.  r. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Mrs.  Browne  heard  a  series  of  crashes, 
intermingled  with  groans  and  impreca¬ 
tions.  Rushing  out.  she  discovered  her 
husband  sitting  on  the  mat  and  rubbing 
himself  tenderly.  “Did  you  miss  a  step, 
dear?”  she  asked.  “No  such  luck.”  came 
the  reply.  “I  hit  every  one  of  them.” — • 
Catholic  News. 


METCALF’S 

Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


i , 


NOW 


Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Grass  Seed 
and  METCALF’S  is  the  Place 

All  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  are  Verified 
"as  to  Origin  by  U.  S.  Government  Authorities 

OUR  GRASS  SEEDS  are  grown  in  the  localities  where  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  develop  the  greatest  vigor.  All  our 
Clover  and  Alfalfa  Seeds  are  verified  as  to  orfgin  by 
U.  S.  Government  authorities.  We  do  not  handle  clover  or 
alfalfa  seeds  imported  from  any  part  of  Europe.  Our  Alfalfa 
Seed  comes  from  the  Northwest ;  it  is  hardy  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  our  northern  winters.  We  lay  great  stress  on  purity  and 
test  every  lot  of  seeds  for  germination.  Every  bag  carries  a  tag 
showing  the  results  of  these  tests. 

These  Prices  Good  Until  March  1st 

All  Bags  Free— Order  Direct  From  This  Advertisement 
Red  Clover  “Alberta  Cluster”  Oats 


Metcalf's  Recleaned  Mammoth- 
Domestic 

This  is  the  large-growing  “pea-vine” 
clover — an  enormous  yieliler.  Strictly 
northern-grown  seed  of  high  vitality 
and  germination.  Price — $14.40  per 
bu.  of  60  lbs. 

Metcalf's  Recleaned  Medium- 
Domestic 

In  more  general  use  than  any  other 
clover — our  seed  is  the  best  obtain¬ 
able.  Price — $14.40  per  bu.  of  60  lbs. 

Timothy 

'  Metcalf's  Recleaned— 99. 60Yo 
to  99.85 %  Pure 

An  A-l  quality  seed,  bright  and 
plump.  No  better  obtainable  at  any 
price.  Price — $3.65  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 

Timothy  &  Alsike,  Mixed 

For  those  who  like  good  mixed  liay, 
this  is  a  real  bargain.  Contains  20% 
Alsike.  A  good,  clean  mixture  that 
can  be  safely  planted  anywhere. 
Price — $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 


Canadian  Grown 

This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  yielding 
oats  under  eastern  conditions.  Cus¬ 
tomers  have  reported  yields  as  high 
as  85  bushels  per  acre.  A  cluster 
oat,  borne  on  long  stiff  straws.  Ber¬ 
ries,  thick  and  meaty  with  thin 
hulls.  Price— $1.25  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 

Alsike  Clover  Seed 

Metcalf's  Recleaned 

Very  popular.  Price — $13.75  per  bu, 
of  60  lbs. 

Alfalfa 

Metcalf's  Recleaned 
Northwestern 

We  have  been  getting  this  seed  from 
the  same  locality  for  years.  It  has 
given  splendid  satisfaction  on  east¬ 
ern  farms.  Price — $16.50  per  bu  of 
60  lbs. 

Genuine  Certified  Grimm 

Comes  in  certified  sealed  bags.  Fine, 
hardy,  northwestern  strain.  Price — 
$25.50  per  bu.  of  60  lbs. 


TERMS— Cash  with  order  or  half  cash  and  half  arrival  draft 

lMTITTr  AI  IT  P&YC  ou  assorted  or  straight  orders  of 
““  „  wJrJw  S  250  lbs-  to  al!  points  in  New  York, 

THE  r  RLlun  1  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  If  not  satisfied ,  return 
seeds  within  1 0  days  ;  we*U  refund  your  money. 

17D17I?  f  Our  Catalog  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds 
L  xVi-iA-j  •  of  guaranteed  origin.  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  North  Warren  Street  SYRACUSE  NtJY  YORK 

Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 


•  !>  A 
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Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


oilman’s 

Farm  Seed 

BOOK 


Written  for  farmers.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Practical,  useful,  exact  information  about 
Hoffman’s  Seeds. 

Clover 
Corn 
Oats 
Potatoes 


20  Other  Crops 


Shows  importance  of 
quality.  Clean,  no 
font  weeds.  Sound, 
hardy,  germination 
tested,  dependable. 
Red  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  U.  s.  Verifled- 
origin. 

Send  Today 
for  FREE  Catalog 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  26,  ^andisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
end  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  . 

THEO.  BURT  A  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


RED 


CLOVER 

positively  home  grown  seed  from  sections  where  the 
hardiest  clover  is  raised.  Carefully  selected.  Thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  over  our  own  mills.  Scott’s  Seed  is 
free  from  noxious  weeds.  Write  for  quotations  on 
Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Mammoth  and  all  other  field 
seeds.  Prices  are  lowest  in  years.  Above  all  ask  for 
a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Field  Seed  Guide  (72  pages) 
which  tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  612  W e  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable, 
it  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Mil. 


iWiLfs. 


Earliest  Tomato  IS 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  thia  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  CRrC1 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  * 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  Is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Are  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  I.et  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Men  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  $5,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
$157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $117.01;  Hale,  $58.10;  Chamberlain, 
$67.61;  etc.! 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  v.  itli  the  l  ight  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today — it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

215  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich 


Clover  Seed 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 


Nothern  grown.  Medium 
red,  mam.  alsike,  alfalfa, 
sweet.  Write  for  Farm 
Seed  Price  List. 

Box  216  CANTON,  OHIO 


Coburn  s  Special  Strain  Bonny  Best  Tomato 

Seed  catalogue  free.  Enclose  10c  and  a  25c  packet  of 
Tomato  Seed  will  be  sent.  COBURN  SEED  AND 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Extra  Value  on  Garden  Seed 

Orders  for  each  dollars  worth  bought.  Added  vajue  on 
prompt  ordsrs.  Full  particulars  in  seed  and  plant  list. 
Copy  free.  PORT  B.  MELL1NGER  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 
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EVERGREENS  lor  $1 10 


SPRING  DELIVERY 
ORDER  NOW 


Three  to  five-year 
trees  are  10  to  15 
Inches  high.  t> 
it 


2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce, 
2  Chinese  Arborvitae. 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad.  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 

THIS  WEEK  ONLY 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  tie  Blue  Spruce  Is  in  its  foliage, 
which  is  au  intense  steel  blue.  4-year-old  Of  IP 
trees.  Two  trees  . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rose  bay),  pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbianse)  flower  is  reddish  purple,  (Caro- 
limanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants  Cl  1ft 
(1  and  116  ft.  high)  for  . w-l.lv 

Magnolia  Trees . £&■  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  ti?1  1  ft 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . fpA.lU 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pifik,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1. 10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaiilardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants. $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type,  assorted. $1.10 
25  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King,  assorted .$ 1 .  1 0 
25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants,  assorted. $1.10 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


STRAWBERRIES 

New  Low  Prices 

Mastodon  .  .  88.50  per  1,000 
Premier  .  .  .  84.50  per  1,000 

Bargain  prices  on  26  leading  varieties.  Descrip- 
tions  and  cultural  directions  in  our  FREE  Catalog.  Send  for  it 
today  or  order  direct.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY*  MARYLAND 

Plant*  That  Please 


Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma,  Klondyke,  Missionary,  Dunlap,  Gandy- 
92. 50  per  1000.  Premier,  Gibson— #4.00  per  1000. 
Mastodon— #2.00  per  100  or  St 2. BO  per  1000. 
Cabbage  Plants— 80c  per  100  or  #3.00  per  1000. 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  Plants — #3.00  per  1000. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT 
Box  8  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 


Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  w  arm  sandy  soil  of  Maryland’s 
famous  "Eastern  Shore.’’  You  get  the  small  liber 
roots.  They  "catch”  Quickly  in  their  new  home. 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 
Write  lor  Catalog  TODAY 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
J  H  I  tells  how.  Describes 
*  *  *  *  best  varieties,  methods 
and  plants.  W rite  today  f  orf  ree  copy . 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

12  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CTRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

U  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.75  1  PER  lOOO 

M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.;  says.  "Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.”  Catalog  free. 
C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  81IOWELL,  MD. 
“ Better  plants  for  less  money ” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  #4.00.  Kellogg’s  Beauty  and  New  Lindberg, 
all  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 


8  FINE  EVEROREENS — 91 .00  plus  20c  postage.  Price 
list.  Trees,  1  to  2  ft.,  4-6  yrs.,  1  Norway  Spruce,  2  Hem¬ 
locks,  2  Pines,  2  Rhododendrons,  Euonymus  Japonica^- 
Spoclal  #1.00  box  35  Large  Gladiolus,  many  colors; 

1  Lilly,  3  Fine  Iris,  3  Dahlias.  ».  ST0NER0A0,  YtigerHwn.  Pa. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 

catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I.Tifton,  Ga. 


BasketSo^cRate 


i  ^  v/n  € m  y  mum  * 


Th*  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  ££57 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  art,  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  M.  S.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  Meets  at  Trenton 

New  Jersey  horticulturists  in  the  past 
have  not  had  to  be  so  vitally  concerned 
with  marketing  problems  as  growers  in 
other  States  which  are  not  located  so 
close  to  the  large  consuming  centers.  In 
many  cases  the  very  ease  of  marketing 
produce  has  been  an  incentive  to  do  very 
little  grading  and  to  sell  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  by-products  factory.  While  many, 
and  probably  most,  New  Jersey  growers 
have  tried  to  market  a  standard  quality 
product,  a  few  have  been  very  careless  in 
this  respect.  Feeling  that  some  concert¬ 
ed  action  looking  towards  better  stand¬ 
ards  of  grading  of  New  Jersey  products 
was  desirable  the  program  committee  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  decided 
to  devote  the  annual  January  meeting 
entirely  to  marketing  problems.  This 
meeting  was  held  on  Jan.  17  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Agricultural  Week  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

W.  S.  Camptield,  secretary  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Horticultural  Society,  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  discussion  of  experi¬ 
ences  with  standard  grades  in  Virginia. 
Since  Virginia  grows  about  one-fourth 
Winesaps,  one-fourth  Yorks  and  only  3 
per  cent  Summer  apples,  problems  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  in  New 
Jersey.  The  fact  that  30  to  35  per  cent 
of  the  apples  from  the  Old  Dominion  are 
exported  is  another  significant  point  of 
difference.  Federal  -  State  inspection 
started  in  Virginia  in  1923,  followed  by 
an  apple  grading  and  marking  law  in 
1927.  This  law  requires  that  each  closed 
package  offered  for  sale  must  be  marked 
with  the  standard  grade  or  marked  un¬ 
classified.  The  directors  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  framing  and  administering 
the  act.  Mr.  Campfield  stated  that  the 
growers  in  general  were  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  law.  In  spite  of  apparent  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  law  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
this  past  year  was  marked  unclassified 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  grades 
Which  are  being  used  are  not  particularly 
adapted  to  Virginia  needs  unless  modified 
to  some  extent.  Some  480  lots  of  the  un¬ 
classified  fruit  were  inspected  and  about 
three-fourths  of  it  could  have  been  marked 
No.  1  or  No.  2.  Grades  used  by  some  of 
the  Northwestern  States  were  suggested 
as  being  superior  to  the  Federal  grades 
in  some  respects.  Many  buyers  were 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  standard  grades 
at  the  beginning  but  a  questionnaire  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  large  buyers  of  Virginia 
apples  showed  that  most  of  them  were 
'heartily  in  favor  of  such  grade  and  sev¬ 
eral  suggested  that  they  constituted  the 
greatest  forward  step  in  the  industry 
for  some  time. 

Ralph  W.  Emerson,  of  Delaware,  spoke 
of  his  experiences  in  buying  New  Jersey 
fruits  on  an  f.o.b.  basis.  The  results 
were  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  where 
standard  grades  were  used  and  rejections 
were  more  numerous.  A  broker  from 
New  York  spoke  of  the  difficulty  he  has 
had  in  disposing  of  New  Jersey  apples  to 
exporters  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
suffered  losses  because  the  fruit  was  not 
properly  graded  and  labeled.  Fruit  from 
States  where  grading  was  standardized 
was  accepted  more  readily. 

Mr.  Parsons  a  grower  from  the  Wen¬ 
atchee  district,  Washington,  said  that 
the  grades  used  in  the  Northwest  were 
established  and  modified  by  the  growers 
in  conference.  Such  a  system  gets  around 
one  of  the  common  objections  to  Federal 
grades,  namely,  that  they  are  not  adapted 
to  certain  particular  territories.  The  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  Washington 
graded  out  as  culls  may  not  be  lawfully 
sold  except  to  by-product  factories. 

The  observations  of  G.  W.  Butterworth 
were  of  particular  interest  to  the  group 
as  he  is  a  large  Philadelphia  buyer  and 
many  of  the  growers  present  ship  largely 
to  that  market.  Mr.  Butterworth  severe¬ 
ly  criticized  the  use  of  the  %-bushel 
basket  as  a  market  package  as  it  does 
not  stack  well  and  is  an  open  package 
Which  must  be  repacked  if  the  contents 
are  sold  to  an  out-of-town  buyer.  Sat¬ 
isfactory  results  were  secured  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  apples  were  packed 
tree  run  in  shredded  oil  paper  in  bushel 
hampers.  This  at  least  overcomes  the 
objection  to  faced  packages. 

William  Haines  of  Burlington  County, 


has  been  selling  at  a  roadside  market  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  for  a  time  was 
president  of  the  roadside  market  owners’ 
association.  He  stressed  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  this  method  of 
selling  during  the  last  few  years.  One 
of  the  most  notable  changes  has  been  in 
size  of  sales  due  to  the  fact  that  house¬ 
wives  have  in  great  measure  stopped  the 
practice  of  buying  fruit  in  season  and  put¬ 
ting  it  up  in  cans  or  in  the  form  of 
jellies,  jams,  etc.  In  1924,  Mr.  Haines- 
roadside  market  disposed  of  14,000  bas¬ 
kets  and  4,000  bags  of  produce,  while  in 
1929  this  ratio  had  been  almost  exactly 
reversed.  Sales  per  person,  however,  in¬ 
creased  from  60c  to  $1  during  this  period 
since  people  are  using  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  staple  foods  and  buy  a 
small  quantity  of  several  different  kinds 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  Haines  has  found  the  two  and 
four-quarts ,  tills  and  the  half  peck  bag 
to  be  very  popular  sizes  for  the  average 
buyer  at  the  roadside.  Everything  must 
be  honestly  graded  and  packed.  Very 
careful  sizing  does  not  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  as  two  sizes  for  most  products  is 
satisfactory.  Soft  ripe  fruit  or  very  cheap 
grades  are  not  sized. 

Charles  Barton  led  a  discussion  on  the 
marketing  of  New  Jersey  fruits  and 
vegetables,  in  which  the  speakers  con¬ 
curred  in  what  had  been  said  about  the 
necessity  of  careful  grading  and  labeling 
if  local  produce  is  to  compete  with  the 
carefully  graded  and  packed  shipments 
from  the  West  and  South.  As  Mr.  Camp- 
field  said,  a  reputation  cannot  be  built 
up  by  grading  with  one  hand  and  stamp¬ 
ing  with  the  other  when  one  hand  does 
not  know  what  the  other  hand  does. 

J.  H.  CLARK. 


Spreading  Hen  Manure 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  hen  manure,  and 
would  like  to  spread  it  now.  Would  I 
lose  any  of  benefits  of  the  manure  by 
spreading  it  on  the  snow?  G.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

We  should  rather  not  spread  the  hen 
manure  on  the  snow.  If  this  land  is  to 
be  plowed  in  Spring,  we  should  wait 
and  spread  it  on  the  plowed  land  to  be 
harrowed  in,  rather  than  plowing  under. 
The  latter  method  works  best  with  coarse 
manure,  but  hen  manure  may  well  be 
nearer  the  surface. 
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T  HEN  EW  IMPROVED 

(fcENTAUR 

TRACTOR 


Makes  the  SMALL  FARM  a 
POWER  FARM  . . .  fills  in  on 


Plows,  Harrows,  Plants, 
Cultivates  for  Farm,  Orchard 
or  Vineyard 

The  Centaur,  small  riding  tractor,  brings 
profitable  power  to  small  acreage  at  low 
cost.  The  line  of  tools  is  complete.  It  is  all 
the  power  required  by  the  truck  farmer  and 
fruit  grower.  It  handles  all  tillage  opera¬ 
tions.  lo  h.  p.  on  the  belt.  It  also  fits  in  fine 
for  smaller  jobs  on  the  farm  with  big  trac¬ 
tors.  Send  Ihe  coupon  for  new  catalog  on 
tractors  and  tools. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
15' Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  catalog  on  CentaurTractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.D _ _ -P.O _ _ _ 

County - State 


■wua  iu  a  oiggest  ana  aesc 

Plant  Brand’s  mosaic-free  Latham  Rasp* 
berries — strong,  healthy  plants,  tracing 
direct  to  the  original  stock  introduced  by 
the  Minnesota  Fruit  Breeding  FarmI 

L  AT  HAM  RASPBERRIES 

rThe  Latham  Raspberry 

r  has  proved  itself  the 
most  profitable  commercial 
F  variety  grown.  Outyields  all 
r  others.  100%  disease-free.  Fine- 
flavored,  plump  red  fruit,  that 
,  brings  premium  prices.  For  just  SI  .60  we  will 
send  you  postpaid,  12  vigorous  plants — highest) 
quality  Brand  Stock.  QDRPi  ai 

With  every  $1.60  shipment 
ordered  direct  from  this  ad,  we  OFFFD  I 
Will  Include  one  of  our  lovely  7 *  1  ^  - 

Brand  lilacs.  Attach  money  to  this  ad. 

BRAND  PEONY  FARMS,  INC. 

125  Division  St., _ Faribault,  Minn. 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


less' 

THAN 


Makes  lumber, shingles, cross  ties,fence 
posts ,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates  , 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture,  • 
etc.  Sputa  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 

farmers,  timber  owners,  _ 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  direct  from 
factory.  Write  today  forSpec- 
ial  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber.  ** 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
BOX  722  Mfrs.  Ex.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


Certified 

SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountains  Smooth  Rurals 
Irish  Cobblers  Russet  Rurals 

College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  for  price*.  We  pay  the  freighc. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS’N  INC. 
UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

p/v/v  Healthy,  clean,  \%  inch  and  up.  «■ 

•tl IV I  Various  colors,  money  makers  forJpji.QJIU 

”  ”  "  rnadcidfl  stnndfl  "P.  "P  rm  ronoint  nt  V 


roadside  stands.  P.  P.  on  receipt  of 

SCOTT  GARDENS  Rochester,  N 


Y. 


Dahlias 


The  Flower  Beautiful — 8  specially 
selected,  assorted,  #1;  20—  #8,  post¬ 
paid.  0.  P.  EARLE,  Dahlia  Socialist, 
1806  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


f «  XT'  strong  roots.  2  years  old.  50 

VlFHDC  V  ineS  Concord  or  Moores  Early,  $3; 

t  luvo  1Q  Cac0;  $2  50.  Ca,  j4ivet? 

2  yrs.,  branched,  12  to  18  ins  ,  $2.50;  Barberry,  2  yrs.,  12  to 
15  ins.,  100 — $4.00  delivered.  Bargain  list  free.  Dealers 
supplied.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  Ballavllle,  Md. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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F  dSsSr  FRUIT  TREES 
r  GRAPE  VINES 

fj  BERRY  PLANTS 

Flowering  SHRUBS 
And  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants . 25c  each 

Ilil/lklG  Berries  large,  firm,  quality 
lln  ***  good,  very  productive,  ripens 
II '  0,  pgd  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
lilftV*!  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 

<->ur  Plants  come  direct  from 
originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
r  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 


LONE  Y’S 

GUARANTEED 
PPLE  TREES 


The  McIntosh 
Promises  Big  Profits 

Delicious  McIntosh  Apples 
bear  heavily,  ship  perfectly, 

.  bring  big  prices. 

All  Certified 

1  and  2  year  treesb 

McIntosh  and  more  than 
50  other  standard  varieties. 
Guaranteed  healthy,  true -to- 
name — at  grower's  prices; 
also  choice  guaranteed 
fruits  and  berries.  Big  dis- 
counts  for  early  orders. 

20 9$  Discount  in  Added  Stock 
Catalog  describes  1000  varieties 
— trees,  evergreens,  shrubs, 
berries,  vines,  roses,  peren¬ 
nials.  20%  discount  in  add¬ 
ed  stock.  Unit  Plantings, 
other  new  ideas  and  econ¬ 
omies.  Write  for  it  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

„  Growers  for  46  Years 

130  Main  Street  Danevilla,  N  Y. 


-BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


Plant  Fruit 

For  Profit 


H 


^  To  get  acquainted, 
..e  will  sead  6  strong, heavily 
rooted  z-year-old  Grape  Vines  (one  j 
^  ^each  Concord,  Delaware,  Lucile,  Moore, 
Niagara  and  Worden)  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Our  4 
big,  free  new  catalog  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  perennials  and  *ur  famouj  66  vantftts 
frapt  vtnts  is  now  ready.  Send  for  tt  today. 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Box  22,Fredonla.  N.  Y. 


An  Orchard  for  $1.00 

Send,  us  $1.00  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you 
12  Choice  Apple  or  Peach  Trees,  or  6  Apple 
and  6  Peach.  Our  Selection.  Best  varieties, 
true  to  name.  All  kinds  hardy  flowers, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs  &  Seeds.  Catalog  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Eaton,  0. 


A  Talk  About  Roses 

Our  favorite  garden  rose  last  year  was 
Dame  Edith  Helen,  a  Hybrid  Tea  with 
largte  flowers  of  brilliant  pink.  The 
shape  of  the  flower  is  very  striking,  its 
broad  heavy  petals  curving  back  from  a 
long  pointed  bud,  and  it  is  very  fragrant. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  well  suited  to  gar¬ 
den  culture. 

An  excellent  crimson  rose  is  Sir  David 
Davis,  a  rich  glowing  red  of  excellent 
form.  While  we  still  cling  to  the  old 
Grass  an  Teplitz  as  a  hardy  and  con¬ 
stantly  blooming  red  rose,  the  size  and 
finish  of  Sir  David  Davis  make  it  su¬ 
perior,  and  we  are  watching  its  behavior 
with  interest. 

Norman  Lambert  was  the  showiest  yel¬ 
low  rose  we  bloomed  last  year.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  petals  is  orange  shaded  with 
salmon,  the  outside  chrome  yellow  with 
shadings  of  reddish  orange,  an  extremely 
vivid  combination.  It  is  very  fragrant. 

Everyone  who  loves  roses  is  interested 
in  the  newer  sorts,  but  we  should  not  for¬ 
get  that  some  older  favorites  still  have 
their  place.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
still  remains  one  of  the  most  popular 
whites ;  it  is  robust  and  hardy,  and  the 
large  pearly  white  flowers,  tinted  with 
lemon  in  the  center,  are  very  fragrant. 
Killarney  and  its  sports,  including  the 
white  form,  are  all  lovely.  Ophelia  still 
remains  one  of  the  best  of  all  roses ;  it 
bears  large,  fragrant,  salmon-pink  flow¬ 
ers  of  perfect  form,  which,  with  their 
long  stiff  stems,  are  ideal  for  cutting. 

H.  V.  Macliin  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  with 
the  very  dark  crimson  we  see  in  some  of 
the  old  Hybrid  Remontants.  General 
MacArthur  is  a  particularly  good  bed¬ 
ding  rose  with  crimson  scarlet  flowers. 
Admiral  Ward  is  another  very  good 
crimson.  Mme.  Segond  Weber  is  an  es¬ 
pecially  good  salmon  pink,  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward  is  a  charming  light  yellow.  There 
are  plenty  of  varieties  to  choose  from, 
and  culture  is  simple,  though  the  dry 
heat  we  usually  experience  during  Sum¬ 
mer  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  less  con¬ 
genial  to  roses  than  the  climate  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  beginner  would 
always  do  ivell  to  select  varieties  that 
have  proven  their  value  in  his  locality, 
with  some  newer  sorts  to  add  experi¬ 
mental  interest.  E.  T.  R. 


"  ARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
They  have  proved  hardy,  unusually  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  stock  is 
nationally  known. 

Our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  This  is  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  own  3,000-acre  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Write  today  for  our  1930 
catalog,  describing  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’ big  commission.  High¬ 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


l  FRUIT  TREES 

BARGAIN  FRUIT  CATALOG 

Complete  list  and  prices  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery.  Perennials, 
Shade  Trees  and  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Buy  direct  from 
our  1930  catalog. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Oeneva,  Ohio 

EVERGREEN  TREES 

Are  in  big  demand.  Start  a  small  nursery.  $70.75  in¬ 
vested  by  me  in  1022  returned  $883.83  in  six  years,  with 
many  trees  still  left  to  sell.  You  should  do  as  well. 
For  particulars,  address  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


Doubly  Certified 

FRUIT 


Dr.  Wm.  A.  Orton 

This  well-known  agricultural  scien¬ 
tist,  specializing  in  plant  diseases,  died 
January  7.  The  following  statements 
about  his  work  are  from  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post,  written  by  J.  H. 
Shepherd : 

Dr.  Orton  began  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  a  study  of  the  men¬ 
ace  to  cotton  production  which,  originat¬ 
ing  in  South  Carolina  by  a  fungus  at¬ 
tack  on  the  roots  of  the  plant,  caused  it 
to  wilt  before  bearing  fruit.  Dr.  Orton 
discovered  an  occasional  plant  strong  and 
unaffected.  He  bred  from  the  seeds  of 
these  plants,  and  discovered  that  the 
plants  from  this  seed  were  immune  from 
the  wilt  rot.  He  established  a  principle 
of  plant  breeding,  up  to  that  date  un¬ 
known.  This  discovery  he  applied  to  the 
watermelon,  also  stricken  with  what  was 
considered  an  incurable  disease,  and  there¬ 
by  saved  from  rain  thousands  of  water¬ 
melon  producers.  His  success  in  plant 
breeding  is  now  of  general  application  to 
combat  plant  diseases.  Fie  applied  this 
principle  to  many  of  the  various  diseases 
that  affected  the  culture  of  potatoes,  and 
made  the  production  of  that  food  less  un¬ 
certain. 

A  few  years  ago  a  deadly  disease  at¬ 
tacked  the  cane  sugar  plant  in  Porto 
Rico  and  Louisiana,  the  largest  cane¬ 
growing  State  in  the  Union.  Dr.  Orton, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  patiently  applied  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  plant  breeding  and  produced  a 
plant  immune  from  the  disease  and  which 
lias  produced  two  paying  crops  in  the  last 
year  and  brought  renewed  prosperity  to 
the  people  who  had  suffered  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  through  the  loss  of  their 
crops.  . 

The  value  of  Dr.  Orton  s  work  received 
world-wide  attention.  Capital  was  sub¬ 
scribed  to  finance  the  Tropical  Plant  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  Land  was  purchased 
in  Cuba  and  a  laboratory  installed,  with 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
foundation,  with  Dr.  Orton  at  the  head 
as  director.  He  at  once  began  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  tropical  plant  diseases. 
The  value  of  this  work  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  governments  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.  Brazil  requested  Dr.  Orton  to 
come  to  that  country,  and  there  he  aided 
the  organization  of  the  forestry  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  government.  Peru  secured 
his  active  work  in  organizing  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  cotton  on  the  West  Coast.  He 
also  conducted  a  survey  of  the  forest  re¬ 
sources  of  Cuba  and  Honduras. 


TREES 


Yi 


Kellys ’  trees ,  propagated  on  whole 
root  seedlings,  are  healthy  and 
hardy — full  of  vitality. 

”OU  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and 
loss  by  the  True-to-Name  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  our  50  years  of  integrity. 

The  Association  is  outside  our  organization  and  disin¬ 
terested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction  of 
their  agent,  Dr.  Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit 
growing — have  inspected  and  certified  thousands  of 
Kellys’  trees  to  be  True-to-Name.  Their  seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  fruit  true-to-name. 

Our  50  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that  all  Kellys’  trees  are 
grown  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on  piece  roots  planted 
on  upland  ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage,  account  for  the 
success  of  thousands  of  Kelly  customers. 

Write  Today 

for  Kellys ’  Golden  Anniversary 
Catalog  and  Real  Low  Prices. 

Large  and  small  growers  buy  direct  from  us  and 
save  agent’s  commissions  and  middleman’s  profits  on 
the  highest  quality  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  orna¬ 
mentals  and  shrubs. 

For  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List  Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2706  Cherry  St., 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 


True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Destined  beyond  any  doubt  to 
become  the  leading  commercial 
apple  in  eastern  and  northern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Authorities  say,  “It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  by  apples  grown  anywhere 
in  the  world.”  Nine  outstanding  reasons  for 
growing  Cortlands,  all  affecting  your  profits, 
listed  in  Green’s  catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 

SAVE  HALF— BUY  DIRECT 

FROM  GREEN’S  AT  GROWERS’  PRICES  ! 

No  need  to  pay  agents’  commissions  and  other 
unnecessary  expenses  when  you  can  buy  direct 
from  Green’s,  the  originator  of  the  economy 
method  of  selling  nursery  stock.  Highest  qual¬ 
ity,  developed  by  scientific  cultivation  and 
fertilization,  and  rigidly  guaranteed. 

Send  for  your  Free  copy  of 

GREEN’S  new  Catalog 

A  big,  colorful  and  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  64-page  guide  to  growing 
things;  news  of  new  varieties; 
money  -  making  hints  on 
planting  and  marketing. 

Free  for  the  asking. 


GREEN’S 

NURSERY  CO 

39  Green  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SHUIW  WAY’S 

rood  Seeds 


S1 


produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  CO  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
14S  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  II! 
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Send  toe  FREE  Booh 
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riWT’C  Contains  valuable  information 
BJH  ■  |  ■  on  all  the  Clovers,"  Soy  Beans. 

™  ™  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  It3the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
yon  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 

_ understand  it.  Every  farmer 

v^SP  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  »  We  Pay  the  Freight  >  Marysville,  Ohio 


GRAPE  VINES 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD, 

IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGAltA 
Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  Roots.  All  Stcok 
Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  Culture  Directions. 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


“WEST 


HAS  THE 

OF  ■ 


BEST” 


SELECTED  ORNAMENTAL  AND  FRUIT  TREES.  PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS 

A  Complete  Assortment— Hardy  and  Northern-Grown 
Write  for  1930  Catalog.  Lock  Box  141 

T.  B.  West  &  Sons  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERIES  Perry,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio 


Best  Seeds  for  the  North 

Seeds  raised  in  the  north  produce  much  earlier  and  better 
crops  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  than  seeds  pro¬ 
duced  farther  south  where  the  seasons  are  longer.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  corn,  melons,  tomatoes,  peppers  and  similar  crops. 
Harris’  seeds  are  raised  on  the  northern  border  near  Lake  On¬ 
tario  and  have  inherited  the  quality  of  early  maturity.  Harris 
Earliest  and  Harris'  Early  Giant  Peppers  are  good  examples, 
being  far  earlier  and  more  prolific  than  other  kinds,  the 
seed  of  which  is  raised  farther  south.  Harris’  Extra  Early 
Bantam  com  is  10  days  earlier  than  common  Golden  Bantam. 
Harris’  special  strain  of  tomatoes  is  also  very  tine.  Ask  for 
1930  catalogue  and  if  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for 
wholesale  price  list  also. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS 
R.  D.  Box  1 34 


COMPANY.  Inc. 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


GERMINATION- 

PROVED 


\ 


210  7A*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Real  Winter.  —  It  is  a  real  Winter 
here  tonight,  January  30.  Snowing  and 
blowing  and  cold  northeast  wind  in  full 
force.  We  finished  cutting  ice  yesterday. 
Not  so  very  thick,  but  it  will  do  very 
well ;  about  seven  inches.  We  put  in 
about  300  cakes  20x24  inches.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  helps  us  fill  and  uses  from  the  ice. 
Two  other  neighbors  fill  their  houses  from 
the  boys’  pond.  Still  another  valuable 
use  for  the  pond  may  be  found  if  this 
town  buys  a  fire-fighting  “pumper,”  in 
which  case  there  would  be  most  excel¬ 
lent  fire  protection,  as  these  machines  can 
be  used  nearly  half  a  mile  from  water 
successfully.  The  boys  say  they  saw  many 
large  suckers  through  the  ice.  As  for  the 
Parson,  he  did  not  look  for  them,  as  he 
sees  a  plenty  around  most  anywhere  with¬ 
out  half  trying.  Such  fine  skating,  too, 
it  has  been,  and  is  now,  if  they  just  push 
the  snow  off  for  a  course  around  the  edge. 

Skates. — Speaking  of  skating  reminds 
one  of  skates.  The  Parson  believes  it  is 
around  17  pairs  that  we  have  given  out 
so  far  this  year  to  boys  and  girls.  The 
city  folks  gave  them  to  us ;  many  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  in  the  local  paper 
inserted  right  after  Christmas,  when 
new  skates  are  apt  to  come  in  and  the  old 
ones  are  laid  aside.  Reddie  is  quite  an 
expert  at  sharpening  them  up,  and  we 
get  keys  to  them  and  sometimes  fix  up 
some  straps.  It  has  been  a  great  Winter 
for  skating  here  in  Connecticut.  Reddie 
is  also  good  on  fixing  up  sleds,  and  we 
don’t  know  a  family  within  100  square 
miles  that  isn’t  very  well  equipped.  A 
while  ago  we  were  going  along  and  saw 
a  boy  going  home  from  school  crying 
because  his  sled  had  been  broken,  so  we 
stopped  (for  we  knew  the  boy),  took  his 
sled  right  home,  and  had  it  back  with 
him  coasting  on  it  the  next  day.  Things 
like  that  mean  so  much  to  children. 

Dogs  and  Fudge. — The  Parson  advises 
all  best  girls  when  their  very  best  “fel¬ 
lers”  are  coming  and  they  are  going  to 
make  their  very  best  fudge  filled  with  the 
very  best  nuts  that  money  can  buy  to 
think  up  the  very  best  place  to  put,  this 
fudge  to  cool.  A  girl  the  Parson  knows 
did  everything  mentioned  except  choos¬ 
ing  the  best  place  for  cooling.  She  never 
took  so  much  pains  before  and  this  fudge 
was  to  be  the  heart  of  the  refreshment  of 
the  evening.  Two  pounds  of  choice  nuts 
had  been  geometrically  imbedded.  At  the 
proper  time  she  with  her  very  best  went 
out  on  the  porch  to  get  the  laden  plates. 
But  not  even  the  plates  were  there.  A 
big  dog  was  just  going  round  the  corner 
with  the  last  one. 

A  Trip. — Yes,  the  Parson  has  been  on 
another  trip,  or  perhaps  even  a  journey. 
Who  was  it  that  said  that  the  difference 
between  a  trip  and  a  journey  was  that  in 
the  latter  case  you  took  overnight  con¬ 
veniences  or  paraphernalia  or  any  other 
polite  way  of  putting  it  you  prefer?  How 
it  snowed  when  he  got  to  Springfield, 
Mass.  Waiting  here  for  an  hour  he  wrote 
Mrs.  Parson  a  card  to  surprise  her.  He 
also  wrote  one  to  Closson  from  Albany, 
and  they  both  got  them  the  next  noon. 
The  Parson  had  a  lunch  with  him ;  some 
of  the  old  farm  Vermont  apples  and  some 
hard-boiled  eggs,  etc.,  but  he  saved  it  for 
supper  and  went  into  the  diner.  He 
chose  a  $1.35  combination.  “Soup,  thick 
or  thin?”  said  the  colored  gentleman. 
Now  the  Parson  had  been  through  “thick 
or  thin”  a  good  many  times,  and  on  the 
whole  he^  prefers  the  thick  part  of  life. 
Then,  too*  he  knew  the  thick  soup  would 
not  be  solid  enough  to  wrench  his  jaw. 
So  he  took  the  thick.  It  was  good,  too, 
and  hot.  All  in  all  he  had  a  fine  dinner, 
took  plenty  of  time  eating  and  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  The  car  was  fairly  warm, 
considering  the  weather  outside  and  even 
if  it  had  been  cold,  the  napkin  was  big 
enough  to  cover  him  about  all  over,  and 
keep  him  warm  anyway.  He  used  a  differ¬ 
ent  silver  tool  for  every  different  thing  he 
ate  (whether  it  was  the  right  one  or  not  is 
a  different  matter),  and,  had  enough 
around  his  plate  to  have  had  a  different 
one  for  about  every  mouthful.  He  took 
milk  in  preference  to  coffee  or  tea,  remem¬ 
bering  how  good  Mr.  Collingwood  used  to 
tell  us  always  to  order  milk  when  we 
could,  and  in  a  loud  voice  so  all  nearby 
could  hear.  This  came  in  the  “original 
package”  or  bottle  and  the  pasteboard 
stopper  had  a  handle  on  it  to  pull  it  out 
by.  These  handies  seem  to  the  Parson 
to  bo  really  an  advantage  over  the  old 
way  of  violently  jabbing  it  with  a  fork 
and  having  a  jet  of  cream  simultaneously 
take  you  in  the  left  eye. 

A  Junk  Dinner.  —  Now  the  Parson 
really  had  a  fine  dinner  with  a  fine  big 
goblet  of  chocolate  pudding,  and  he  told 
the  head  waiter  so,  but  what  do  you 
think?  A  man  came  from  the  diner  right 
behind  him  and  on  taking  his  seat,  which 
happened  to  be  just  back  of  the  Parson’s 
seat,  he  snapped  out,  “Some  junk  dinner 
that  was.”  Now  the  Parson,  as  the  train 
bowled  along,  just  couldn’t  help  thinking 
what  a  man  that  must  be  to  cook  for,  in 
fact  probably  to  live  with  anyway.  Never 
satisfied.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  a  cer¬ 
tain  minister  had  for  supper,  and  still 
called  for  cheese?  Well,  the  Parson 
wrote  down  what  was  on  the  table  for 
that  dinner — a  free  dinner  at  that.  After 
this  minister  had  grapefruit  and  bis¬ 
cuits  and  butter  and  olives  and  radishes 
and  pickles  and  fish  and  potatoes  and 


roast  beef  and  gravy  and  asparagus  and 
lemons  and  coffee  and  lettuce  and  ice 
cream  and  strawberry  juice  and  cake  and 
lady  fingers  and  macaroons,  this  man 
called  one  of  the  girls  who  had  been 
rushed  about  to  death  waiting  on  tables 
and  asked  if  she  “Could  possibly  get  him 
a  mouthful  of  cheese?” 

Syracuse.  —  The  Parson  was  headed 
for  Syracuse,  and  there  is  certainly  a 
most  interesting  feature  about  this  city. 
The  great  steam  trains  bound  for  the 
west  run  right  through  the  heart  of  the 
city — right  along  the  busy  streets,  with 
stores  of  all  kinds  on  both  sides.  When 
the  man  brought  the  Parson  to  the  train 
the  next  morning,  he  parked  the  car  so 
near  a  great  locomotive  that  he  had  to 
wait  a  minute  till  it  passed  before  he 
could  open  the  door  to  get  out.  The  door 
would  have  touched  the  engine.  Now 
they  are  planning  to  elevate  the  tracks 
above  the  street  at  a  cost  of  around  thirty 
millions. 

Homelike. — This  city  also  has  what 
are  said  to  be  the  best  homes  for  orphan 
children  in  the  country.  It  is  the  cot¬ 
tage  system,  but  the  cottages  do  not  have 
children  of  around  the  same  age,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  say  from  five  to  18.  This 
makes  the  cottage  life  like  a  family  and 
the  older  ones  help  care  for  the  little 


ones,  thus  greatly  saving  expense,  and 
still  better  learning  so  much  that  may 
well  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them  later 
in  life.  One  rightly  has  a  horror  of 
“breaking  up  a  family,”  but  in  so  many 
cases  the  children  are  sure  to  grow  a 
great  menace  and  expense  to  society  if 
left  where  they  are,  that  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  put  them  in  a  home  like 
these,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  off. 

Accommodating.  —  It  was  a  little 
thing,  yet  the  Parson  never  had  anything 
like  it  happen  before.  It  rests  him  won¬ 
derfully  to  put  his  feet  on  the  seat  in 
front  of  him  while  riding  on  the  train, 
and  he  generally  makes  for  the  end  seat, 
where  no  one  will  want  to  ride  backwards, 
and  so  he  can  have  room  for  this.  He 
plans  to  put  an  old  newspaper  on  the 
cushion  first.  But  he  didn’t  happen  to 
have  a  paper  this  time,  and  his  feet  were 
on  the  floor.  If  that  brakeman  didn’t 
come  along  with  an  armful  of  old  papers 
and  spread  one  out  on  this  seat  saying 
most  pleasantly,  “Have  a  paper  to  put 
your  feet  on,  sir?” 

Never  Satisfied. — The  Parson  got  to 
talking  with  a  man  on  the  way  back. 
“The  great  trouble  today  is  that  no  one 
is  ever  satisfied,”  said  lie.  “Trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses  all  the  time. 
Everything  on  an  expensive  basis.  Tf 
they  have  a  good  car,  they  always  want 
the  next  better  one.  They  turn  in  the 
one  they  have  before  it  is  paid  for,”  and 
so  he  went  on.  Well,  isn’t  there  a  good 
deal  to  that?  The  Parson  tries  to  teach 
people  of  the  satisfactions  that  may  be 
had  all  the  time  without  any  cost  at  all ; 
camping  out  of  doors,  outdoor  sports, 
cooking  meals  out  of  doors,  old-fashioned 
house  parties  with  games,  etc.,  so  many 
good,  clean  gatherings  can  be  had. 

Had  Something. — Did  you  hear  about 
the  woman  who  sat  and  watched  as  a 
family  moved  in  next  door?  And  when 
her  husband  who  clerked  in  the  bank 
came  home,  she  said.  “Some  queer  people 
those  folks  moving  in  must  be.  I  have 
been  watching  their  things,  and  they 
haven’t  a  this  year’s  radio  or  a  this 
year’s  car  or  the  latest  vacuum  cleaner 
or  the  most  up-to-date  washing  machine, 
or  even  an  automatic  electric  stove.” 


“Is  that  so,”  drawled  her  husband. 
“Terrible  as  that  all  is,  I  suppose  it 
might  be  worse.  I  noticed  they  stopped 
in  the  bank  on  the  way  and  now  have  a 
bank  account!” 

By  Degrees.  —  Yes,  I  suppose  the 
churches  are  getting  together — by  de¬ 
grees.  Next  Sunday  in  a  village  where 
we  have  a  church,  our  regular  time  to 
meet  would  be  four  o’clock  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  school,  followed  by  supper  for  all 
and  then  evening  service.  Instead  of 
heating  up  our  church  next  Sunday,  and 
for  the  sake  of  better  fellowship,  we  are 
going  to  have  our  Sunday  school  in  the 
Congregational  church,  where  it  will  be 
all  warm  anyway,  they  having  had  their 
service  in  the  morning,  and  you  know  a 
church  is  always  the  warmest  after  the 
people  have  gone  home.  “What  was  the 
text?”  they  asked  the  little  girl  who  had 
been  to  the  country  church.  “I’m  not 
quite  sure,”  said  she,  “but  as  near  as  I 
could  remember  it  was  ‘Many  were  cold, 
but  few  were  frozen’.”  But  to  return, 
after  our  Sunday  school  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  we  shall  all  have  sup¬ 
per  in  their  parish  rooms,  using  their 
dishes,  etc.  Quite  a  number  of  their 
folks  are  going  to  eat  with  us,  and  every¬ 
one  will  sit  down  and  eat  up  whatever 
is  brought.  If  there  isn’t  enough  it  will 
be  because  they  didn’t  bring  enough. 
Then  at  seven  o’clock  we  shall  have  our 
service  in  the  Congregational  church  with 
many  of  their  people  present.  Their 
minister  and  his  wife  will  eat  supper 
with  us  and  work  with  us  all  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
idea?  The  Parson  thinks  this  opposi¬ 
tion  to  church  unity  isn’t  so  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  creeds  at  all  as  it  is  the  “cat  in 


a  strange  attic”  idea.  People  accus¬ 
tomed  to  one  church  for  many  years  feel 
strange  and  out  of  place  in  another 
church,  and  they  aren’t  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  people.  However,  in  these  little 
villages,  the  atrocity  of  heating  up  three 
churches  of  a  Winter  morning  is  terrible. 
“Why  don’t  you  and  your  mamma  go  to 
the  same  church  that  1  and  my  mamma 
go  to?”  asked  one  little  girl  of  another. 
“Oh,  we  can’t,”  cried  the  other  little  girl, 
“because  I  and  my  mamma  belong  to  a 
different  abomination  than  you  and  your 
mamma  do.”  Our  church  will  save  $5 
by  meeting  in  the  other  church,  and  the 
Parson  will  ask  for  the  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  boy  who  was  a  cripple  to 
go  once  more  to  a  distant  city  for  the 
last  examination.  He  guesses  tiie  Master 
wouldn’t  object  to  this  whole  preeeeding. 


A  Last  Will 

[The  following  “will”  was  written  by 
Williston  Fish  in  1897,  and  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Harper’s  Weekly  in  1898.  It 
has  been  reprinted  many  times,  often  in¬ 
accurately,  but  the  following  was  given 
some  time  ago  to  John  Wanamaker  by 
the  author,  who  states  that  it  is  here  re¬ 
produced  as  he  originally  wrote  it:] 

He  was  stronger  and  cleverer,  no  doubt, 
than  other  men,  and  in  many  broad  lines 
of  business  he  had  grown  rich,  until  his 
wealth  exceeded  exaggeration.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  in  his  office,  he  directed  a  request  to 
his  confidential  lawyer  to  come  to  him  in 
the  afternoon — he  intended  to  have  his 
will  drawn.  A  will  is  a  solemn  matter, 
even  with  men  whose  life  is  given  up  to 
business,  and  who  are  by  habit  mindful 
of  the  future.  After  giving  this  direction 
he  took  up  no  other  matter,  but  sat  at 
his  desk  alone  and  in  silence. 

It  was  a  day  when  Summer  was  first 
new.  The  pale  leaves  upon  the  trees 
were  starting  forth  upon  the  yet  un¬ 
bending  branches.  The  grass  in  the 
parks  had  a  freshness  in  its  green  like 
the  freshness  of  the  blue  in  the  sky  and 
of  the  yellow  of  the  sun — a  freshness  to 
make  one  wish  that  life  might  renew  its 
youth.  The  clear  breezes  from  the  south 
wantoned  about,  and  then  were  still,  as  if 
loath  to  go  finally  away.  Half  idly,  half 


February  15,  1930 

thoughtfully,  the  rich  man  wrote  upon 
the  white  paper  before  him,  beginning 
what  he  wrote  with  capital  letters,  such 
as  he  had  not  made  since,  as  a  boy  in 
school,  he  had  taken  pride  in  his  skill 
with  the  pen  : 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  amen. 

I,  Charles  Lounsbury,  being  of  sound 
and  disposing  mind  and  memory  (he  lin¬ 
gered  on  the  word  memory),  do  now  make 
and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  in  order,  as  justly  as  I  may,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  my  interests  in  the  world  among 
succeeding  men. 

And  first,  that  part  of  my  interests 
which  is  known  among  men  and  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  sheep-bound  volumes  of  the 
law  as  my  property,  being  inconsiderable 
and  of  none  account,  I  make  no  account 
of  in  this  my  will. 

My  right  to  live,  it.  being  but  a  life 
estate,  is  not  at  my  disposal,  but,  these 
things  excepted,  all  else  in  the  world  I 
now  proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath. 

ITEM  :  And  first,  I  give  to  good  fath¬ 
ers  and  mothers,  but  in  trust  for  their 
children,  nevertheless,  all  good  little 
words  of  praise  and  all  quaint  pet  names, 
and  I  charge  said  parents  to  use  them 
justly,  but  generously,  as  the  needs  of 
their  children  shall  require. 

ITEM  :  I  leave  to  children  exclusively, 
but  only  for  the  life  of  their  childhood, 
all  and  every  the  dandelions  of  the  fields 
and  the  daisies  thereof,  with  the  right  to 
play  among  them  freely,  according  to 
the  custom  of  children,  warning  them  at 
the  same  time  against  the  thistles.  And 
I  devise  to  children  the  yellow  shores  of 
creeks  and  the  golden  sands  beneath  the 
waters  thereof,  with  the  dragon-flies  that 
skim  the  surface  of  said  waters,  and  the 
odors  of  the  willows  that  dip  into  said 
waters,  and  the  white  clouds  that  float 
high  over  the  giant  trees. 

And  I  leave  to  children  the  long,  long 
days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  the  Night  and  the  Moon  and  the 
train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at, 
but  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rights 
hereinafter  given  to  lovers ;  and  I  give  to 
each  child  the  right  to  choose  a  star  that 
shall  be  his,  and  I  direct  that  the  child’s 
father  shall  tell  him  the  name  of  it,  in 
order  that  the  child  shall  always  re¬ 
member  the  name  of  that  star  after  he 
has  learned  and  forgotten  astronomy. 

ITEM  :  I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the 
useful  idle  fields  and  commons  where  ball 
may  be  played,  and  all  snow-clad  hills 
where  one  may  coast  and  all  streams 
and  pond  where  one  may  skate,  to 
have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the 
period  of  their  boyhood.  And  all 
meadows,  with  the  clover  blooms  and 
butterflies  thereof ;  and  all  woods, 
with  their  appurtenances  of  squirrels  and 
whirring  birds  and  echoes  and  strange 
noises ;  and  all  distant  places  which  may 
be  visited,  together  with  the  adventures 
there  found,  I  do  give  to  said  boys  to  be 
theirs.  And  I  give  to  said  boys  each  his 
own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all 
pictures  that  may  be  seen  in  the  burning 
wood  or  coal,  to  enjoy  without  let  or 
hindrance  and  without  any  incumbrance 
of  cares. 

ITEM  :  To  lovers  I  devise  their  imagi¬ 
nary  world,  with  whatever  they  may  need, 
as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red,  red  roses 
by  the  wall,  the  snow  of  the  hawthorn, 
the  sweet  strains  of  music,  or  aught  else 
they  may  desire  to  figure  to  each  other  the 
lastingness  and  beauty  of  their  love. 

ITEM :  To  young  men  jointly,  being 
joined  in  a  brave,  mad  crowd,  I  devise 
and  bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspiring 
sports  of  rivalry.  I  give  to  them  the  dis¬ 
dain  of  weakness  and  undaunted  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  strength.  Though 
they  are  rude  and  rough,  I  leave  to  them 
alone  the  power  of  making  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  and  of  possessing  companions,  and 
to  them  exclusively  I  give  all  merry  songs 
and  brave  choruses  to  sing,  with  smooth 
voices  to  troll  them  forth. 

ITEM  :  And  to  those  who  are  no  long¬ 
er  children,  or  youths,  or  lovers,  I  leave 
Memory,  and  I  leave  to  them  the  volumes 
of  the  poems  of  Burns  and  Shakespeare, 
and  of  other  poets,  if  there  are  others,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  live  the  old  days 
over  again  freely  and  fully,  without 
tithe  or  diminution ;  and  to  those  who 
are  no  longer  children,  or  youths,  or 
lovers,  I  leave,  too,  the  knowledge  of 
what  a  rare,  rare  world  it  is. 


Tanning-  Coon  Skins 

I  read  request  on  page  27  about  how 
to  tan  coonskins.  An  old  hunter  and 
man  who  tanned  hides  gave  me  these  di¬ 
rections,  which  can  be  used  for  any  kind 
of  hide.  Take  equal  parts  of  powdered 
alum  and  saltpeter.  Use  enough  com¬ 
pletely  to  cover  the  skin  side  of  hide.  Rub 
into  hide  and  roll  so  the  fur  will  be  on 
outside.  Begin  at  the  nose  and  roll  the 
tail  last..  Tie  so  to  keep  pickle  in  hide 
to  cure  it.  Hang  up. 

When  the  hair  will  not  pull  out  it  is 
ready  to  wash.  Use  scrub  brush  and 
scouring  soap  and  water;  before  it  dries, 
work  over  board  till  it  stops  crackling. 
Put  neat’s-foot  oil  on  it  to  take  the  place 
of  the  natural  oil  you  have  removed.  To 
work  on  board,  hold  board  on  vice  or  be¬ 
tween  knees  and  pull  hide  across  it. 

I_  have  also  tried  patent  powders  for 
curing,  It  only  takes  a  few  days  and  the 
following  up  method  is  the  same,  but  I 
like  the  old-fashioned  method  best,  as  the 
fur  stays  in  better.  guy  c.  sheldon. 

Maine. 


The  \  irginia  Jf-H  Club  Letter  prints  the  above  picture  of  the  Lucketts  Jf-H  club , 
Loudoun  County,  which  was  awarded  the  county  banner  for  doing  the  best  all-round 
club  icork  for  the  year.  Clothing  was  the  project  in  which  they  majored.  Every  one 
of  the  16  members  completed  their  work  and  submitted  records.  A  summary  of  the 
work  done  shows  60  garments  made;  l.\6  mended;  5  dyed;  llf  dry  cleaned;  7  re¬ 
modeled;  total  saving  on  articles  made,  $106.58.  Officers  of  the  club  are:  President, 
Ruby  Cooper;  vice-president.,  Hazel  Thayer;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Eva  Athey ; 
reporter,  Belle  Lambert ;  club  leader,  Mrs.  Willard;  assistant  leader,  Lillian  Hope. 
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~a  superDclicious 


No  matter  what  apples  you  are  grow¬ 
ing,  your  orchard  should  have  at  least 
a  few  “  Richared  ”  Delicious  Trees. 
This  wonderful  new  variety  has  all 
the  splendid  qualities  of  the  common 
Delicious  —  the  same  distinctive 
shape,  the  same  firm  texture,  and  all 
the  famous  flavor.  In  addition, 
“Richared”  colors  about  two  weeks 
earlier — and  colors  solid,  lustrous  red. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  picked  “  hard 
ripe”  with  full  color  —  and  has  ex¬ 
cellent  storage  qualities. 

“Richared”  Delicious  —  of  national 
interest  to  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
buyers  —  is  proving  one  of  the  most 
delectable  and  profitable  apples  to 
grow.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
Barnes  Bros. —  the  Northeastern 
Headquarters  for  the  original  and  only 
“Richared”  Delicious.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the  same  dependable  service 
for  which  Barnes  Bros,  has  been 
known  to  fruit  growers  for  40  years. 

Send  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 
THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  | 


Established  1890 


SEED 
BOOK 

DO  you  want  this  year’s  gar¬ 
den  to  be  your  bast?  Then 
5°/«,  let  Maule’s  Seed  Book  guide  you 
TOMfl  to  outstanding  achievement. 
I  It  will  help  you  in  planning,  se¬ 

lection,  planting,  and  growing. 
Back  of  Maule’s  Super-Quality 
Seeds  is  a  63-year  record  of  de¬ 
pendability.  Maule  Seeds  are 
Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile,  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  When  you  plant  Maule 
Seeds  you  Plant  SUCCESS.  Get  our 
i  Book  NOW:  a  postcard  brings  it. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  463  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.  Pa. 


plant 


NONE  BETTER 


those  interested—  -  ^ 

No.  16,  describing  * 
on  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees, 
landscape  gardening,  soils,  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  growing  plants  under  glass  etc 

Two  of  Our  Specials: 

The  Book  of  Perennials,  by  Alfred  C. 
Hottes,  $1.65,  Rock  Garden  Primer,  by 
Archie  Thornton,  $2.15,  both  postpaid. 

.T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Inc.  newyork.  *.v. 


Dahlias— Sweet  Corn 

Get  my  1930  catalog  now  and  take  advantage  of  the 
big  bulb  premium  for  early  orders. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  It-N  30  Westerly,  l(.  I. 


Qfl  BIG  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  SlJO 

^  D  Many  colors.  Postpaid.  1930  list  free. 


Many  colors.  Postpaid. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER 


1930  list  free. 

FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


Gladiolus  Bullas 

4  AA  lK-inch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  J-J  or 
AVU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  vf  • 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 


RHODODENDRONS 

Direct  from  the  Virginia  Mountains  to  you.  Get  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  freight  prepaid.  Quick  turnover.  Good 
profit.  These  broad  leaved  evergreens  have  a  great 
future.  Write  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


DAHLIAS— 35— *2.00,  unlabeled;  75— *5.00,  labeled. 
Perennials,  cannas.  MRS.  IIOWARO  HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Trouble  with  Veronica, 
Wallflowers  and  Aubretia 

Last  June  I  sowed  seeds  of  Siberian 
wallflower.  When  plants  were  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size,  I  transplanted  them  to  their 
permanent  place,  12xl2-in.  apart.  They 
established  themselves  and  grew  well  un 
til  the  latter  part  of  September,  when 
one  by  one  began  to  die.  Examination 
disclosed  a  brown  streak,  channel-like, 
1-16  in  deep,  along  the  thicker  roots ; 
fibrous  roots  fell  off  entirely  or  looked  as 
if  they  were  eaten  off  by  maggots,  al¬ 
though  there  were  not  insects  there.  Other 
roots  looked  like  cabbage  plants  which 
have  club-root.  On  the  land  where  they 
were  planted  nothing  has  been  grown  ex¬ 
cept  beans  for  past  couple  of  years.  2.  In 
another  part  of  the  field,  Veronica  longi- 
ifolia  subsessilis  grew  well  from  cuttings 
while  in  the  seedling  stage ;  when  it  got 
bigger,  suddenly  leaves  got  spotted,  turned 
to  lighter  color,  curled  up  and  plant  after 
plant  died.  Roots  looked  as  healthy  as 
they  could  be.  3.  Aubretia  seeds  sown  in 
boxes  June  6  germinated  quickly  in  par¬ 
tial  shade.  Then  they  were  placed  in  full 
sunlight ;  never  lacked  water  and  never 
were  overdosed,  but  they  failed  to  grow 
to  reach  even  sufficient  size  to  be  pricked 
off  into  other  boxes ;  although  they  stood 
there  until  the  end  of  October.  J.  D. 

1.  The  Siberian  wallflower  usually  of¬ 
fers  no  difficulties  to  cultivation.  True, 
it  resents  root  disturbance,  particularly 
when  of  a  large  size — yet  you  say  the 
plants  established  themselves  and  grew 
well  so  the  transplanting  cannot  be 
blamed  for  their  condition.  It  would 
seem  that  the  soil  condition  is  to  blame. 
Possibly  the  soil  is  very  heavy  or  wet, 
or  too  richly  manured  with  fresh  manure. 
When  next  you  grow  this  wallflower 
transplinit  early  on  to  deeply  dry  and 
well  drained  land  containing  a  moderate 
amount  of  plant  food.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  beneficial — 
as  is  true  for  most  crucifers  —  and  a 
sunny  position  is  most  favorable  for 
growth  development, 

2.  The  second  question  is  not  quite  ex¬ 
plicit,  for  you  say  that  the  Veronica 
“grew  well  from  cuttings  while  in  the 
seedling  stage.”  If  the  plants  were  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  they  did  not  pass 
through  a  seedling  stage  for  the  term 
“seedling”  refers  specifically  to  plants 
raised  from  seed.  You  say  that  “plant 
after  plant  died,”  yet  the  “roots  looked 
as  healthy  as  could  be.”  If  the  roots 
were  healthy  the  plants  were  not  dead. 
Apparently  some  disease  attacked  the 
plants,  but  this  could  not  be  determined 
without  an  examination  of  the  stems  and 
foliage.  Such  disease  may  result  from  a 
waterlogged  soil  condition. 

3.  The  behavior  of  the  Aubretia  points 

very  plainly  to  wrong  soil  conditions. 
Possibly  the  loam  itself  is  at  fault,  but 
are  you  quite  sure  that  over  or  under 
watering  is, not  at  the  root  of  the  matter? 
In  any  case  when  seedlings  refuse  to  grow 
or  come  along  well,  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  transplant  them  to  other  boxes  or 
to  a  bed  in  a  frame,  in  any  ease  get  the 
roots  into  fresh  soil.  So  long  as  they 
have  two  small  leaves  showing  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  it  really  is 
imperative  to  give  them  a  change  when 
they  are  small.  This  is  true  of  all  seed¬ 
lings.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 

New  York. 


Oxalis  Fails  to  Bloom 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  Oxalis? 
I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  in  my  treat¬ 
ment  ;  the  stem  is  strong  and  healthy 
looking,  but  the  leaves  wither  before  they 
develop,  and  they  do  not  flower  or  bud 
at  all.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  good 
garden  loam,  thoroughly  decayed  cow  ma¬ 
nure  and  perhaps  a  third  peat  moss,  a  lit¬ 
tle  bonemeal  added ;  water  to  keep  them 
moist.  They  have  good  drainage.  E.  E.  B 

The  preferred  soil  for  Oxalis  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam,  leaf  mold  and  sand,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  make  it  porous.  It  is  possible 
that  your  soil  is  too  heavy,  and  you  have 
too  much  cow  manure ;  the  conditions 
you  describe  suggest  poor  root  action.  For 
Winter  bloom,  Oxalis  roots  are  usually 
potted  singly  in  October,  in  small  pots, 
being  repotted  as  required.  When  sev¬ 
eral  bulbs  are  set  in  a  large  pot,  they 
are  usually  slower  to  bloom,  making  a 
mass  of  foliage  first.  They  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  a  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees.  Where  the  porous  soil 
advised  is  used,  liquid  manure  is  given 
occasionally  when  flowers  are  forming. 
When  flowering  is  over,  water  is  gradual¬ 
ly  reduced  until  the  plants  are  dried  off 
and  left  in  the  pots  to  rest,  this  resting 
period  usually  beginning  about  June.  The 
roots  remain  dormant  until  they  are 
again  potted  in  the  Fall.  We  should 
consider  the  poor  growth  described  to  re¬ 
sult  from  uncongenial  soil,  the  excess  of 
manure  being  detrimental. 
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Cut  out  constant  weeding  and  cul¬ 
tivating  —  Grow  things  this  new, 
modem  way  under  Gator -Hide! 


DRUDGERY...the  dull, 
monotonous  drudgery 
of  constant  weeding  and 
cultivating  need  no  longer 
be  a  part  of  ANY  planter’s 
existence.  For  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper,  among  its 
other  miracle-working 
qualities,  reduces  weeding 
and  cultivating  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  minimum ! 

Gator-Hide  stimulates 
plant  growth  by  increas¬ 


ing  soil  temperature  and 
conserving  soil  moisture. 
In  actual  tests  it  has  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  vari¬ 
ous  crops  from  25%  to 
200% — not  only  increased 
yield  but  increased  the 
QUALITY,  too. 

See  your  dealer  today.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you  with 
Gator-Hide,  write  us  direct. 
But  see  your  dealer  first.  And 
send  the  coupon,  without  fail, 
for  free  booklet  NO  IF. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Disvison.  Dept.  AA.2 
100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Celery  growing  under  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paver.  No  weeds... a  quality 
crop .. .minimum  labor.  Note  com¬ 
parative  poor  condition  of  unmuloh- 
.  ed  area  at  right , 


RETAIL  PRICES 
Width  Length  Sq.  Ft. 

18  in.  900  ft.  1350 

36  in.  900  ft.  2700 

18  in.  450  ft.  675 

36  in.  450  ft.  1350 

Substantial  discounts  on  orders  of  30  rolls  or  more 
Canadian  prices  slightly  higher 


Type 

A/  light  \ 
A  \  weight/ 
B  /  heavy  \ 
B  \  weight/ 


Gator-Hide 


Early  Cabbage  growing  THROUGH 
Gator -Hide... two  rows  to  the  strip 
...  staggered. 


This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in  the 
37  states  east  of  Colorado  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  east  of  Saskatchewan  under  the 
patents  of  Charles  F.  Eckart.  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  mulch  paper,  which  are 
owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


International  Paper  Co. ,  Mulch  Paper  Division 
Dept.AA2,  100  East  42nd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  booklet,  "The  Miracle  of  Mnlcb 
Paper",  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper Jn  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is . . 


Mulch 


IPaper 


My  name..-- 
My  address 


CORN 


OATS 


Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  produced  recently  by 
experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay  much  better.  We  specialize  in 
seeds  of  these  improved  Btrains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  pro- 

fressive  farmer  should  read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy, 

l.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
view.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES ! 


PEONIES  ! 


Karl  Roseufield,  best  red'  Fragrance,  best  pink 

Festiva  Maxima,  best  white 

Above  Heavy  3-5  Eyes,  50c  each. 

3  for  91.00  Post  Paid 

Unnamed — 1  Red,  1  Pink,  1  White 

Post  Paid  for  50c. 

General  Line!  Catalog  Free!  Write  Us  Today! 
The  Erlder  Nurseries,  Inc.,  JHiddlebury,  Indiana 


YOU! 


Get  priceless  facts  about  the  lovely  home  you  plan  to 
build.  Profit  by  our  65  years  of  specialized  experience. 

Choose  from  modern  American,  Colonial,  English  or 
Spanish  prize  homes;  4  to  9  rooms.  Bungalows  and  two- 
story  homes — wood,  brick  or  stucco. 


Here  are  finest  farm  house 
features,  including  beautiful  oak 
floors  throughout,  linen  closets, 
medicine  cases,  phone  nooks, 
clothes  chutes,  built-in  features, 
and  roomy  kitchens,  washrooms, 
etc.,especiallyforthefarm.  More 
comfort — less  housework.  Warm 
quilt  insulation  saves  'A  fuel  cost. 

Extraordinary  savings:  Plan- 
Cut  permanent  homes  sell  at  our 
wholesale,  mills-to-you  prices. 
Material  comes  machine-sawed, 
specially  notched  and  ready  for 
exact  fitting  on  the  job.  Cuts  la¬ 
bor  30  %  and  lumber  waste  18  %. 
Actually  eliminates  2940  hand¬ 
saw  cuts.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Plan-Cut  gives  you  a  superior 
house,  a  safe  investment. 

Own  a  home  of  highest 
quality  material,  furnished  you 
according  to  our  own  exacting  spe¬ 
cifications.  You  get  free  archi¬ 
tecture,  easy-to-follow  plans  and 
instructions.  No  extras.  You 
know  cost  in  advance.  You  can 
build  it  yourself.  Many  save 
$2000  and  up!  Write. 

Poul  try  House  No.  459 .  Planned 
for  sun¬ 
shine, 
warmth, 
ventila¬ 
tion.  Easy 
to  build. 


G  o  rd  o  n-Va  nTin  e 

World's  Largest  S pecialisls  in  Home  Building  Since  1865 


iGordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

1434  Gordon  St.,  Davenport, la.  | 

Please  send  me  Free  Plan  Book.  ■ 
1  am  interested  in:  □  Homes  I 

□  Farm  Buildings  □  Remodeling 


Name . 


|  Aodress 


I 
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Me  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ira  Marshall 


again  ! 

Corn  King  of 


Marshall* s  Amazing 
Corn  Crops 

1925  .  .  *160  bu.  per  acre 

1926  .  .  *168  bu.  per  acre 

1927  .  .  *157.7  bu.  per  acre 

1928  .  .  *176.22  bu.  per  acre 

1929  .  .  *170.14  bu.  per  acre 

*Per  acre  yield  on  10  acres. 
Each  crop  fertilized  with 
Chilean  Nitrate. 

5  Year-Average  Yield — 
164.21  bu.  per  acre. 


the  World 

Fifth  Straight 
Year 


Ira  C.  Marshall ,  5 ‘time  Corn 
King  “ putting  out ”  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  on  his  record  crop.  In  panel 
— his  amazing  yields  of  the  last 
5  years. 


TRA  C.  MARSHALL  of  Dola, 
-t-  Ohio,  for  the  fifth  year  in  suc¬ 
cession,  is  Corn  King  of  the 
World.  His  official  1929  yield, 
170.14  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre 
on  10  acres,  made  in  the  face  of 
a  wet  season  and  an  early  frost, 
nearly  equals  his  all-time  record 
of  176.22  bu.  per  acre  made  the 
year  before. 

“I  attribute  my  five-year 
achievement  to  the  nitrogen  car¬ 
rier  I  used  in  my  fertilizer  — 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda.  I  have 
used  it  liberally  on  every  one  of 
my  championship  crops.” 

IRA  C .  MARSHALL, 
Dola,  Ohio. 

How  Marshall  Fertilizes 

250  lbs.  per  acre  0-14-4  before 
planting.  Then  100  lbs.  per  acre 


0-14-4  plus  50  lbs.  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  in  hill  at  planting.  Then 
side  dressing  with  150  lbs.  Chil¬ 
ean  Nitrate  per  acre. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  can  be 
relied  upon  to  increase  your  corn 
yield  and  to  improve  its  quality. 
Prevents  “firing.”  It  is  the  plant 
food  corn  likes  best  —  the  only 
natural  nitrate  fertilizer  in  the 
world.  Easy  to  handle.  Quick  to 
do  good.  Costs  very  little.  Now 
is  the  time  to  buy. 

FREE - 

Marsh  all  's  Own  Story 

A  valuable  booklet  telling  all  of 
Ira  Marshall’s  Corn  secrets. 
Free.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  12, 
“The  Corn  King  and  How  He 
Did  It,”  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
mail  it  with  your  name  and 
address  written  on  thq  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  20-E 
1830-1930  —  An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


Get  cihis  Real 
Labor  Saver- 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


TWO  BOOKS  FREE— "Truck  Growers'  Manual", 
Rives  valuable  planting  information.  Many  inter¬ 
esting  photographs.  Also  42-page  SHAW  TRAC¬ 
TOR  CATALOG.  A  Postcard  brings  both  books. 


Does  Work  of  Several  Men 
Guts  Expenses? 

Write  for  Liberal  Offer 

The  SHAW  DU- ALL  plows,  harrows, 
seeds,  furrows,  mows — does  every  small 
farm  and  garden  power  job.  Runs  belt  ma¬ 
chinery.  Costs  but  8  cents  an  hour  to  run. 
y  Light,  Bturdy,  easy  to  handle.  Works  close  to 
rows  with  jut  damage  to  plants.  Pays  for  itself 
In  time  and  labor  saved  in  a  season.-  Can  be  used 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  DU-ALL  need  never  be 
idle.  Made  in  walking  or  riding  types.  Patented 
tool  control.  Gauge  wheel  regulates  depth  of  cul¬ 
tivating.  Two  speeds  forward.  Reverse  gear 
attachment.  Ironclad  guarantee. 

10-Day  Trial  Offer! 

Try  the  SHAW  at  our  risk.  Get  our 
liberal  T rial  Offer  and  low  Direct- 
f  rom- Factory  Price  before  you  buy 
any  tractor.  A  postcard  brings  you 

FREE  CATALOG  md  Full  detail*.  Write  today. 

THE  SHAW  MFC.  CO. 

Div.  RY2A  Galesburg,  Kansas 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  XI 
THE  GRANGE  PLAY 
“It,  was  better  than  any  radio  program 
I  have  heard,  for  you  could  see  the 
characters  as  well  as  hear  them.  They 
took  their  parts  so  well  and  were  so 
natural  about  it.”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“Did  you  say  it  was  for  the  Grange, 
mother?”  asked  Ellen. 

“Yes,  their  Grange  is  planning  to 
build  a  hall,  and  Mrs.  Collins  has  under¬ 
taken  this  play  to  make  some  money. 
They  plan  to  give  it  a  number  of  times 
this  Winter  sharing  the  profits  with  any 
Grange  they  visit  to  give  the  play.  It  is 
a  good  play  and  Mrs.  Collins  is  a  good 
leader.  She  has  been  doing  this  sort  of 
of  thing  for  more  than  15  years,  she  told 
us,  and  has  attended  several  dramatic 
schools  for  amateurs,  as  well  as  reading 
everything  she  could  get  hold  of.  Of 
course  she  has  learned  a  lot  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  that  length  of  time.” 

^  “Tell  us  about  the  play,  mother,”  urged 

The  Smith  family  were  having  their 
after-supper  chat.  It  was  not  quite  time 
for  milking,  and  the  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  their  two  sons,  Bill  and  Fred,  and 
their  two  daughters,  Ellen  and  <Aniy,  sat 
about  the  table.  Mother  had  been  away 
for  a  few'  days,  and  was  telling  them 
about  her  visit. 

“Well,  if  you  would  like  to  hear  about 
it,  I  will”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“Mrs.  Collins  does  not  believe  in  coun¬ 
try  people  trying  to  act  out  something 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  so  she 
generally  selects  a  play  with  a  country 
background.  This  play  they  have  now 
starts  in  a  corner  grocery,  where  the 
storekeeper  is  also  the  postmaster  and 
the  _  sifters  are  playing  checker's  and 
gossiping  while  they  wait  for  the  mail  to 
come.  When  we  went  into  Mrs.  Collins’ 
living-room  I  wondered  if  she  kept  a 
little  store.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was 
a  row  of  shelves  full  of  packages  of 
rolled  oats  and  other  kinds  of  breakfast 
foods,  crackers,  tins  of  salmon  and 
baking  powder  and  all  kinds  of  canned 
goods.  A  counter  was  piled  high  with 
what  appeared  to  be  sugar,  salt  and 
cornmeal,  and  sacks  of  flour  stood  on  the 
floor.  It  looked  like  the  real  thing,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  packages 
wrere  all  empty  and  that  it  was  part  of 
their  scenery.  I  remarked  that  it  would 
ae  quite  a  job  to  move  it  around  with 
them  and  Mrs.  Collins  said  that  the 
packages  nested  so  well  that  it  did  not 
take  up  very  much  room.  She  has  two 
people  who  look  after  packing  it  each 
time  and  setting  it  up  also.  They  know 
just  how  it  goes.  They  had  found  an 
old  postoffice  rack  somewhere,  with  its 
many  numbered  pigeonholes  for  the  mail, 
and  this  made  the  scene  complete.  They 
had  been  using  her  living-room  for  re¬ 
hearsals  as  at  is  a  large  room  and  can 
:>e  arranged  just  as  the  stage  where  they 
will  give  the  play. 

“We  were  delighted  to  learn  that  there 
would  be  a  rehearsal  that  night,  full 
dress,  for  our  benefit.  We  told  Mrs. 
Collins  that  it  was  not  everyone  who 
could,  or  would,  put  on  a  play  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  guests.  She  replied 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to 
have  an  audience.  It  would  help  them  to 
do  their  best.  We  were  working  in  the 
afternoon  helping  Mrs.  Collins  get  ready 
for  the  evening,  and  as  it  was  a  dark 
day  thought  to  turn  on  the  lights.  Some¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong  and  there  was  no 
light.  Much  telephoning  followed,  trying 
to  locate  an  electrician  who  would  come 
out  and  see  what  the  trouble  was  and 
remedy  it.  In  the  meantime  it  was  grow¬ 
ing  darker,  so  kerosene  lamps  were 
brought  from  their  places  at  the  back  of 
the  top  shelf  in  the  pantry.  They  were 
found  to  be  minus  chimneys,  so  neighbors 
were  asked  to  provide  a  lamp  or  two, 
which  they  did.  The  people  dn  the  play 
began  to  come,  and  were  told  ‘Y’ou  can’t 
see  to  read  your  part  tonight.  You  will 
have  to  know  it.’  But  just  then  the 
electrician  arrived  and  soon  the  house 
was  as  bright  as  day.  All  this  did  not 
upset  our  hostess  or  drive  the  plans  for 
the  play  from  her  head.  She  went  calmly 
ahead  as  though  nothing  had  happened 
and  we  could  see  she  was  enjoying  it. 

“There  are  some  plays  about  country 
life  which  I  do  not  like.  They  seem  to 
belittle  the  country  man  or  woman  and 
make  them  an  object  of  ridicule  in  order 
to  he  funny.  This  play  is  not  that  kind. 
The  costumes  worn  were  old-fashioned, 
and  you  know  how  comical  a  10-year-old 
hat  can  look.  Ellen.  The  gossip  of  the 
sitters  was  what  you  might  hear  in  any 
small  community,  and  centered  around 
an  argument  as  to  whether  Nat  Pettigrew 
ought  to  take  back  his  brother  Lije,  who 
was  sick,  after  the  way  Lije  had  treated 
him.  Uncle  Nat  and  his  wife  had  for¬ 
giving  hearts  and  took  the  prodigal  into 
their  home  at  considerable  sacrifice  to 
themselves.  There  were  two  love  affairs 
running  through  it  all,  that  of  Huldy  and 
the  hired  man  and  that  of  the  middle-aged 
bachelor  who  was  first  in  love  with  Huldy 
and  then  with  the  Summer  boarder,  whom 
he  overheard  wishing  for  a  partner  to 
share  her  lot.  ‘Wonder  if  there  is  a  house 
on  that  lot,’  he  mused  and,  then  began 
to  figure  what  it  must  be  worth  in  New 
York  City  where  she  lived.  In  no  time 
he  had  decided  that  she  must  be  rich  and, 
as  he  was  not.  made  haste  to  propose 
and  was  accepted.  A  half-witted  boy 
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went  about  making  mischief  and  compli¬ 
cating  the  love  affairs  by  telling  what  he 
had  overheard.  There  was  a  lot  of  fun 
in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  moral. 
It  brought  home  the  fact  that  kind  hearts 
are  found  everywhere,  and  that  kindness  is 
rewarded.  When  Uucle  Lije,  the  sick 
brother,  got  well  through  their  loving 
care,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a 
rich  man,  ready  to  spend  his  money  for 
them  and  for  the  community,  it  made  a 
very  happy  ending.  I  am  sure  the  play 
will  take  well,  especially  among  the 
people  who  know  the  characters.  It  is 
always  of  interest  to  see  your  friends  and 
neighbors  dressed  up  and  on  the  stage, 
those  folks  were  getting  a  lot  of  fun  out 
oi  it  we  could  see.  They  had  a  jolly 
time  that  night  practicing.  Some  of  them 
had  come  five  or  six  miles.” 

Hearing  about  it  makes  me  want  to 
have  a  play  in  our  Grange,”  said  Ellen. 

I  am  sure  they  would  be  glad  to  have 
one,  Ellen.  I  heard  the  lecturer  speaking 
about  it  only  the  other  night,”,  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

and  I  be  in  it  father?” 

asked  Fred. 

‘‘I  am  afraid  not,”  said  his  father. 

You  are  in  school  and  should  not  be 
out  nights.  It  takes  practice  for  fellows 
Cke.vou  to  get  their  part  in  a  plav.” 

“Do  you  suppose  we  can  get  as  good 
a  play  as  Mrs.  Collins  has?  It  is  hard 
to  pick  out  a  good  play  from  the  cata¬ 
logue”  said  Bi]l.: 

“We  could  use  the  same  play,  Bill” 
sam  his  mother.  “We  are  far  enough 
away  that  we  would  not  interfere  with 
her,  and  we  know  the  play  is  good.  Any¬ 
one  who  puts  it  on  is  doing  a  real  service 
to  the  community.” 

“All  right,  mother,  let’s,  go  to  it.  We 
ran  surely  do  as  well  as  those  people 
down  in  Sulpher  County.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  how  much  fun  we  had  out  of 
that  minstrel  show  a  few  years  a°"o?” 
said  Bill  as  he  pulled  on  his  milking  coat. 

i  certainly  do  remember  the  minstrel 
show,  and  what  a  good  time  we  had  too. 
We  can  do  it  again,  I  am  sure”  said  his 
mother.  ‘It  will  be  good  work  for  the 
Winter  months. 

"ri1  ?ee  t,ie  lecturer  tomorrow.”  said 
uili  as  he  went  out  to  his  work  whistling 
a  merry  tune. 

“Y«u’ve  started  something,  mother” 
said  John  Smith. 

Mother  smiled. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Romance  of  an  Apple 

Among  those  English  apples  I  wrote 
you  about  some  time  ago  was  one  called 
the  Uorlase  Pippin  which,  connected  with 
my  mother’s  family,  has  a  history.  It  is 
a  little  golden  apple  with  a  lemon  end, 
that  lias  followed  the  family  wherever  it 
has  "one.  .  As  I  grow  it  here  I  could 
hardly  tell  it  from  Grimes  Golden.  Grimes 
grows  small  in  this  country. 

Now  this  has,  in  my  mind,  raised  a 
curious  point.  Some  years  ago  I  had  an 
article  in  the  Golden  Roolc  magazine 
about  Taillefer,  the  poet  hero  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Hastings  (1066)  from  whom  my 
mother  was  supposed  to  be  descended.  At 
any  rate  the  ancient  family  residence 
Borlas  Taillefer”  in  the  parish  of  Wenn, 
Cornwall,  has  always  had  an  orchard  of 
the  celebrated  Borlase  Pippins,  and  it 
was  indirectly  from  that  orchard  and 
from  trees  so  old  that  they  have  since 
died  that  I  got  my  scions.  During  the  war 
the  only  trees  of  that  variety  left  were 
in  my  orchard,  and  I  was  applied  to  for 
scions,  but  the  blight  had  already  destroyed 
mine.  Just  now  I  am  trying  to  trace  up 
some  grafts  I  gave  away. 

,,This  leads  me  up,  or  rather  back,  to 
that  (jrolden  Booh  article.  It  led  to  some 
correspondence  with  the  descendants  of 
the  Talliaferro  family  of  Virginia.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family,  you  remember,  were 
very  distinguished  in  our  Civil  War  on 
the  Southern  side.  As  far  as  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  they  are  a  very  old  Virginia 
family.  I  have  however  been  unable  to 
connect  them  with  the  Cornish  Taillefers, 
the  owners  and  planters  of  that  old  or- 
chard,  the  deed  to  which  was  a  grant 
from  King  William’s  son  Rufus,  who  was, 
it  yqu  believe  Sir  William  Scott’s  “Ivan- 
hoe  ”  Watt  Tyrell’s  bull’s-eye  at  100 
yards  with  the  long  bow  shooting  a 
cloth-yard  shaft.” 

The  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make, 
however,  is  this:  The  persistence  with 
which  the  descendants  of  the  Taillefers 
always  carried  and  planted  in  their  or¬ 
chards  that  golden  apple.  They  were 
Counts  d’Angouleme,  whose  exploits  in 
the  age  of  chivalry  cover  the  pages  of 
romance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
Bayeiix  tapestry,  and  whose  historic  sword 
Gorto”  or  “Curtano,”  which  was  forged 
by  the  great  mythical  smith  Wallander 
(our  Y\  ay  land  Smith)  and  with  which 
the  first  Taillefer,  with  one  stroke,  cleaved 
a  northern  Viking  chief  entirely  in  two 
halves,  armor  and  all.  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  regalia  of  the  English  sov¬ 
ereigns  and  was  called  “Curtana”  ;  “The 
Sword  of  Justice  and  Mercy.”  The  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  apple  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  if  the  first  Taliaferro  who  landed  in 
Virginia  belonged  to  that  family  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  planted  a  Pippin,  and  that  if 
Grimes  Golden  is  not  that  apple  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  a  sport  of  it,  also  that  there¬ 
fore  old  Grimes  maybe  can  trace  his 
ancestry  to  those  days  when  men  were 
“gallant  knights”  and  ladies  “fair  beyond 
compare”  who  had  cultivated  a  taste  for 
good  apples.  What  say  you? 

Montana.  h.  c.  b.  colvili.. 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“Farm  Land  in  Canada’" 

Why  pay  big  rents  or  tie  up  money  in  high-priced  land 
while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin  prairie 
close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be  bought 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of  payment 
if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in  the  newer 
districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms  in  all 
provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  highest 
quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates,  low 
taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world.  Grain¬ 
growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  mixed 
farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones.  Rural 
mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  informa¬ 
tion  and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip 
of  inspection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada 
last  year.  Write — 

C.  F.  SMITH 

Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau 
38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Seen  and  Heard  in 
Washington 

There  is  plenty  to  see  in  Washington 
outside  of  purely  governmental  affairs — 
the  National  Museum,  immense  in  scope 
of  exhibits,  with  perhaps  the  greatest  hu¬ 
man  interest  centering  on  the  trophies  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  mighty  hunter  as  well  as 
“mighty  man  of  valor”  in  everything  he 
undertook — the  majestic  memorials  to 
Washington  and  Lincoln — the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery — beautiful  park  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  Oriental  planes  and  the  large,  well- 
appointed  Center  Market,  containing  the 
greatest  variety  of  foodstuffs  I  ever  saiv 
offered  in  one  place. 

But  the  one  dominant  thought  of  this 
capital  city  is  government  and,  what¬ 
ever  one  may  look  at  for  a  time,  his 
thoughts  are  quite  sure  soon  to  jump 
back  to  the  Capitol  dome  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  national  affairs  going  on  under 
and  around  it.  The  capital  city  of  any 
State  is  impressive,  but  this  is  different. 
Here  the  men  from  Oregon  and  Maine 
and  Florida,  and  all  the  States  between, 
meet  to  discuss  the  problems  of  these 
United  States,  and  make  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  every  part  of  the  country. 

Congress  is  running  two  serial  stories 
at  present — the  tariff  and  prohibition. 
Just  how  many  chapters  there  will  be 


.A.Steelo,  Pres. 


Reversible 
*  PITCH ER-TERR ACER— GRADER 


Grow  Crops— 
Not  Lull  Frogs 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER 


Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
ami  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  coil- washing 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price  1  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  recordsl  MARTIN  cuts  - 

ditches  for  any  purpose,  open  drain,  tile  or  irriga- 
tionjcleans  old  ditches;  terraces  to  stop  soil  wash¬ 
ing;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 
free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial. 
- IR^GRADERC - 


ICO.  Box  34  Owensboro, Ky. 


Casu  Payments^ 
on  Brown  Fence 


New  Catalog  shows  128  pages  of 
money  saving  bargains  in  Cop- 
per  Steel  Fencing,  also  Gates, 

Steel  Posts,  Barb’Wire  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Farm  and  Home  needs. 

Low,  Direct-from-Factory  Prices— 

Easy  Monthly  Payments. 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  for  catalog  today /Read  why 
my  Copper  Steel  Fencing  lasts 
Twice  as  long.  Saves  HALF  your 
fence  money.  My  prices  lower- 
24  -  hour  service  —  satisfaction 
guaranteed.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4371 ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


no  one  knows  yet.  The  plot  ip  both  is 
complicated,  with  plenty  of  things  to  read 
between  the  lines,  as  well  as  what  crops 
out  on  the  surface.  Between  these  long¬ 
er  things  there  are  short  stories  that  in¬ 
terest  some  one,  and  probably  should  be 
of  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  have  never 
spent  a  really  dull  hour  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate. 

Hearings  in  committee  rooms  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  live  affairs,  in  which  men  and 
motives  are  handled  with  bare  hands,  and 
a  spade  is  called  a  spade.  Some  hearings 
remind  one  of  a  thrashing  machine  in 
ability  to  tear  things  apart. 

One  of  these  is  the  Caraway  Commit¬ 
tee  investigating  lobbying,  which  is  an 
activity  that  thrives  best  without  pub¬ 
licity.  Advertising  is  good  for  some  lines, 
but  poor  for  the  lobbyist.  Perhaps  his 
deeds  may  not  always  be  evil,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  “loves  darkness  rather  than  light.” 
When  this  lobby  investigation  was  start¬ 
ed,  many  people  said :  “O,  it  won’t 

amount  to  anything.”  That  idea  was 
soon  proven  to  be  wrong  and,  although 
it  is  not  going  to  kill  off  pernicious  lob¬ 
bying  attempts,  it  will  have  some  effect 
because  of  the  spotlight  thrown  on  them. 
One  encouraging  result  is  that  some  em- 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avo.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


1930  BEEM 

if  IMPROVED  MODELS 

ve  features. 

World's  Pioneer GardenTractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates;alsobelt  J 
work.Paysforit- 
self  inoneseason  f 

Catalog  Free! | 

NEW  BFEMANl 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.E. 

Minneapolis 


1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ZZS 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z- 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  « 

~  For  sale  by  jj- 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ~ 


ployers  of  lobbyists  are  finding  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  humbug  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  lobbyists  are  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess. 

In  something  of  this  line  the  following 
remarks  of  Senator  Blease,  regarding  de¬ 
pendence  to  be  put  on  the  paid  expert  on 
tariff  schedules,  or  anything  else,  are 
worth  reading  : 

I  have  never  yet  seen  an  expert,  during 
a  law  practice  of  over  40  years,  who 
Would  not  swear  for  the  side  which  paid 
him  the  money.  I  used  to  defend  fel¬ 
lows  for  murder,  and  sometimes  they 
would  be  crazy,  and  we  had  to  have  ex¬ 
perts  to  testify  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  crazy.  We  would  go  into  court,  and 
about  four  or  five  experts  would  swear 
how  crazy  the  defendant  was,  and  what 
a  terrible  condition  of  mind  he  was  in 
at  the  time  he  fired  the  fatal  shot.  The 
other  side  would  find  just  as  good  ex¬ 
perts,  sometimes  better,  who  would  swear 
that  the  accused  was  the  most  sane  man 
in  the  world  when  he  committed  the  mur¬ 
der. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  a  fellow 
was  brought  down  to  my  town  who  was 
an  expert  on  handwriting,  to  prove  the 
forgery  of  a  deed  which  was  being  con¬ 
tested  at  that  time.  He  convinced  the 
judge  and  the  jury  and  everybody  else 
that  the  deed  was  a  forgery,  and  a  jury 
so  found.  A  few  years  later  it  was  found 
that  every  word  that  man  had  sworn  to 
was  false,  that  the  deed  was  not  a  forgery, 
and  that  the  contest  was  simply  a  piece 
of  thievery.  That  fellow  received  over 
$2,000  for  coming  down  from  New  York 
and  swearing  to  that  falsehood  to  rob  a 
poor  old  man  out  of  his  property  and  to 
give  it  to  another  man. 

During  my  entire  practice  of  the  law, 
particularly  in  the  criminal  courts,  I 
have  found  that  an  expert  can  be  secured 
to  swear  to  anything  if  you  have  the 
money,  and  the  other  side  can  get  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  swear  to  anything  if  the  other 
side  has  the  money.  So  far  as  I  am  in¬ 
dividually  concerned,  I  would  not  believe 
an  expert  on  either  side  on  his  -oath. 

I  have  absolutely  no  respect  for  any 
expert  who  is  paid  by  either  side.  I  re¬ 
spect  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  man ; 
a  man  who  makes  a  study  of  these  prop¬ 
ositions,  a  man  who  is  fair  and  honest, 
and  deals  with  both  sides  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  putting  his  opinion  for- 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  38-B 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me: 

□  Planet  Jr.  Motor  Cultivator  book,  with  your  time  payment  plan. 
O  Planet  Jr.  Catalog  and  Garden  book. 

Name - 


Here  is 


the  real  utility 
Motor  Cultivator 


Latest  addition  to  the  Planet  Jr.  family  —  famous  for  50  years. 
Simple  .  .  .  patented  steering  and  tool  control,  so  easy  a  child 
can  operate  it  at  all  speeds,  even  in  close-planted  small  crops; 
Powerful  ...  it  handles  a  7-inch  plow  easily;  Adaptable  to  heavy 
or  light  work  in  muck,  sandy  and  clay  soils;  Durable  . . .  you  know 
the  Planet  Jr.  reputation  for  quality  and  service;  Thorough  .  .  . 
it  does  a  complete  job  —  plowing,  seeding,  hoeing  and  cultivating. 

Farmers,  market  gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  through 
the  Planet  Jr.  Motor  Cultivator,  get  faster,  closer  cul¬ 
tivation.  More  work,  with  less  effort,  at  lower  cost. 

The  coupon  below  brings  complete  descriptive  infor¬ 
mation.  Send  it  now. 


£7 Ift/V  A  FINE  WATCH 
In  addition  to  a  good  profit  by 
selling  Hydrate-Ground  Burnt 
in  bags  or  bulk 

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Fruit  Trees 


Potatoes 
and  Low  Crops 


$5.50 


Needed  by  Every  Farmer 
Over  250,000  in  Daily  Use 

There  is  no  better  pump  made  than  the  Armstrong  Spray- 
Pump.  Thousands  of  farmers  over  the  entire  country  are 
proving  this  by  using  it  daily  for  fruit  trees,  potato  and 
low  growing  crops.  Applying  cattle  and  hog  dip, 
whitewashing  chicken  houses,  etc.,  etc.  Use  with 
bucket,  barrel  or  knapsack. 


ARMSTRONG 


Brass  extension  adjustable  for  spraying  at  any  angle. 
Interchangeable  nozzles  make  possible  a  fine  mist  or  a 
straight  stream.  .Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  tree  from  the 
ground.  Brass  throughout  —  unaffected  by  chemicals 
— 5  year  guarantee.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  cheap  imitations. 

Write  for  folder,  “Spraying  Simplified.”  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  we  will  mail  postpaid. 


($6.00  in  far  West) 
Knapsack  and  curved 
extension  extra. 


THE  ARMSTRONG  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CORP. 
137  Seventh  Ave.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


YATRITE  for  catalog  of  reliable  home  and  farm  water  systems. 
y  '  Dependable  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  all  conditions.  For  deep  or 
shallow  wells;  operation  by  hand,  wind,  engine  or  electricity. 
Myers  is  world  headquarters  for  pumps  for  every  purpose. 

THE  F.  I.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.  1256 
171  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pumps  —  Water  Systems  —  Hay  Tools  — -  T)oor  Hangers 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUNOCO 

SP  R  AY 

is  now  delivered 
toyour 

Railroad  Station 
at  lower  prices 


Due  to  increased  sales  and 
consequently  lowered  cost  of 
production,  SUNOCO  Self 
Emulsifying  Spray  can  now  be 
purchased  at  lower  prices  than 
ever  before.  A  further  lowering 
of  cost  is  brought  about  by  the 
price  now  being  quoted  F.  O.  B. 
your  local  railroad  station. 


free  to  anyone 
interested  in  this 
subject.  Just  clip 
and  mail  coupon. 


This  is  welcome  news  to  the 
thousands  of  orchardists  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  who  have 
adopted  SUNOCO  .as  the  best 
control  for  Aphis,  Red  Mite, 
Scale  and  Apple  Red  Bug. 

Sunoco  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  economy — now  it  saves  you 
more  money  than  ever  before. 


4s 

•  F  *•. 


Consult  your  local  dealer  or  write 
for  descriptive  literature  and  prices 

SlINOCa 

SPRAT 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING  i 


MADE  BY  SUN  OIL  COMPANY 
PRODUCERS  OF  BLUE  SUNOCO  MOTOR  FUEL 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


■  Scalecide  is  celebrating  its 
B  25th  anniversary  by  “cut- 
ting  a  melon”  in  the  form 
of  a  big  price  reduction.  Now  you 
can  buy  this  quality  dormant  spray  at 
the  lowest  prices  since  1917 — and  freight  paid 
east  of  the  Miss.  River.  At  such  low  prices  you 
can’t  afford  to  do  without  Scalecide.  Alone,  it 
controls  every  pest  controlled  by  any  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  dormant  sprays.  And 
it  is  so  simple  and  pleasant  to  use.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  "Successful  Spray  Program.” 

Please  address  Dept.  16, 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


to  0  per  Bbt.  SAVING 

on  last years, prices  of 


Tremendous  price  reduct¬ 
ion  makes  the  cost  so  low 
that  you  are  duty-bound 
to  use  scalecide  this  year 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


ward,  not  as  a  paid  hireling  for  some¬ 
body,  but  because  he  is  a  man  who  is  try¬ 
ing  to  help  do  something  for  this  country. 
But  when  I  see  experts  who  are  paid 
hirelings,  some  on  the  other  side  repre¬ 
senting  the  Republican  Party,  some  on 
this  side  supposed  to  be  representing  the 
Democratic  Party,  I  know  they  will  fal¬ 
sify  for  whichever  side  is  paying  them. 

Some  other  time  a  few  more  things 
picked  iip  around  Congress  will  be  men¬ 
tioned.  w.  w.  H. 


Those  Grasshopper  Mice 

On  page  110  reference  was  made  to 
an  interesting  rodent  found  in  quite 
large  numbers  in  parts  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  United  States.  The  special 
pecularity  of  this  rodent  is  that  it  lives 
almost  entirely  on  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects  which  are  injurious  to  the 
crops.  Examination  of  the  stomachs  of 
these  creatures  shows  in  almost  every  case 
that  they  are  filled  with  the  insects  of 
that  locality,  and  very  seldom  with  vege¬ 
table  food. 

The  picture,  from  Technical  Bulletin 
145  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shows  one  of  these  insect 
destroyers  in  the  typical  alert  hunting 
attitude.  Observers  who  have  noticed 
them  at  work  say  that  their  short  tails 
wag  in  excitement  quite  like  the  action 
of  a  dog.  Some  idea  of  their  ferocity 
may  he  had  .from  the  following  quotation 
from  this  bulletin. 


The  large,  strong  claws  of  Onychomys 
are  effectively  used  in  capturing  and  hold¬ 
ing  their  prey.  A  large  grasshopper  will 


The  Grasshopper  Mouse  ( Onychomys 
Leucogaster  Fuscogriseus) ,  reproduced 
from  Technical  Btilletin  145  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

sometimes  kick  so  hard  while  its  head 
is  being  eaten  off  that  its  captor  is  tipped 
over  backward,  hut  it  never  escapes  the 
grasp  of  teeth  and  toes.  The  prey  is 
often  pounced  upon  and  grasped  with  the 
feet  and  the  keen  incisors,  and  the  feet 
are  often  placed  on  a  bone  or  body  to 
hold  it  as  the  meat  is  torn  off  in  true 
canine  fashion.  Most  significant,  however, 
is  the  manner  in  which  a  mouse  of  ap- 
proximtely  similar  size  is  grasped  with 
the  claws  in  a  death  struggle,  and*  while 
fighting,  is  held  and  turned  until  the 
back  of  the  head  is  within  reach  of  a 
dagger-like  thrust  of  the  long  keen  lower 
incisors,  which  penetrate  the  brain  and 
instantly  end  the  struggle.  Such  habits 
would  seem  to  explain  the  development, 
for  muscular  attachment,  of  the  powerful 
hamular  process  of  the  lower  jaw  as  well 
as  the  strong  claws. 

Many  of  these  mice  have  been  kept  in 
captivity  in  order  to  study  their  habits. 
Under  such  conditions  they  often  become 
rather  tame  'and  are  less  timid  naturally 
than  ordinary  mice. 

In  some  localities  where  they  are 
native  they  are  kept  as  destroyers  of 
cockroaches  and  other  insects  in  base¬ 
ments,  cellars  or  greenhouses,  and  are 
quite  effective  for  this  purpose.  Of  course 
they  have  to  be  kept  away  from  cats 
which  would  destroy  them  the  same  as 
any  other  mice. 


Tobacco  Stems  in  the 
Garden 

I  can  get  a  large  amount  of  tobacco 
stems  (strippings)  from  local  cigar 
makers.  Are  they  any  good  for  a  garden? 
I  would  use  poultry  manure  with  them, 
turning  same  under  in  the  Fall,  burning 
some  and  using  the  ashes  on  my  home 
garden  and  cold  frames.  J.  A.  D. 

Tobacco  stems  contain  from  3.76  to 
8.82  per  cent  potash  and  are  also  rich  in 
nitrogen.  They  do  not  decay  rapidly,  so 
the  fertility  is  not  quickly  available. 
The  method  suggested  of  turning  the 
stems  under  in  Fall  is  good  practice,  as 
it  would  add  both  humus  and  fertility, 
like  coarse  manure.  Rain,  snow  and 
frost  would  aid  in  extracting  value  from 
the  stems  which  also  are  an  insecticide. 
Burning  these  stems  would  be  wasteful. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  Is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 


One  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 


Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 


In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust-"1 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  cau  buy.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 


METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS,  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
surner  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
_ p  n  tc*  p  _ —  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

*  **  **  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  223-173  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 


Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


HOT  BED 
SASH 

Clear  White  Pine 


Size :  3  x  6— Glazed— 1%  -  $2.95  —  1%  -  $3.65 
Three  or  five  rows  of  glass— open  if  you  wish. 


Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten  - 
onssecurely  fastened .  Circular 

CLASS  -  .  $2.80  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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SPRAYERS 

TRACTION 
PORTABLE 
TRACTOR  TRAILER 
SPRAY  MATERIALS 
FRUIT  DUSTERS 
VEGETABLE  DUSTERS 

Write  for  detailed  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  ” Friend "  line  stating  your 
particular  needs  or  get  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  dealer 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

120  East  Avenue  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


* 


One-Man  Operation  from  Seat 


Easily  hitched  to  your  tractor — the 
world's  quickest,  easiest-working  Stump 
Puller  1  Let  us  prove  Hercules  new  Tractor- 
Drive  can  clear  land  at  lowest  cost  and 
bring  you  BIG  MONEY  in  spare  time 
work. 

No  changing,  dismantling  of  tractor — 
no  gears,  sprockets  or  belts.  An  easy  one- 
man  proposition.  NEW  M  ULTI-PO  WER 
Automatic  Clutch  utilizes  both  forward 
and  back  trips  of  tractor — with  no  driv¬ 
ing  over  pulling  rope!  Stumps  out  in 
half  the  time. 

3  yr.  guar,  on  castings.  Write  NOW 
for  Special  Price  and  FREE  book,  on 
Land  Clearing  Profit. 


10% 

Down 

Easy  Terms 
Monthly 
Payments 

On  top  of 
*  Factory  -  to  -  you* 
Prices,  and  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Discount  to 
first  buyer  in  your 
locality. 


Hercules  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Models  are  the  best  in  their  class . 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

B.  A.  Fuller,  President 

2330  29tli  St.  Centerville,  la. 


AGRI  PAX 

KILLS  INSECTS~/>/?£570/ 


Controls  Japanese  Beetles,  Bean  Bee-  "35 

ties,  Rose  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips,  Mealy 
Bug,  Dahlia  and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Red 
Spider,  Squash  Bugs,  and  many  other  insects 
and  worms. 


Non-poisonous.  Safe  where  there  are  children 
and  pet  animals.  No  objectionable  odor.  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Dilutes  greatly.  Test  it!  Send  10  cts. 
for  trial  can,  postpaid,  or  send  for  literature. 


PULVO-PAX  for  dusting  is  AGRI-PAX  in 
dry  form.  KILRUST  for  rust  on  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Antirrhinums, 


MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc..  Dept.  E.  Belleville,  N.  J. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis.Minn 


WANTED  once! 


More  good  men  to  help  introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Rawleigh ’a  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  sinco  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  and 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
You  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given,  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  write 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  B-40  RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

ERF**  MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


What  About  1930  Crops? 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  most 
farmers  begin  to  make  special  plans  for 
the  next  crop  season.  They  are  also  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  prospects  for  dairy 
and  poultry  products  and  other  lines 
which  work  into  the  years  program  on 
the  average  all-around  farm.  During 
most  of  January  there  were  hundreds  of 
agricultural  workers  meeting  daily  in 
Washington  to  look  over  the  reports  from 
the  different  farming  sections  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  reporters  from  the  various 
States  the  probable  tendency  of  farming 
conditions  for  the  next  year  or  so.  With¬ 
out  going  too  deeply  into  the  long  report 
issued  late  in  January  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  main  trend  of  their  conclusions 
in  small  space. 

Business  conditions,  according  to  these 
Federal  and  State  experts,  are  expected 
to  continue  rather  slow  the  first  part  of 
the  year  but  may  be  much  better  during 
the  latter  half.  Foreign  demand  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  including  grain  and 
apples,  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  in 
1929.  Farm  labor  may  be  in  larger  sup¬ 
ply  at  slightly  lower  average  wages. 

The  dairy  industry  seems  a  little  over¬ 
done,  according  to  the  recent  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  and  low  prices  of  butter  and  cheese. 
The  prospect  for  market  milk  seems  bet¬ 
ter  than  for  other  dairy  products  because 
of  the  increasing  demand  in  the  large 
cities,  but  more  and  more  cream  is  being 
shipped  long  distances  and  probably  noth¬ 
ing  blit  strict  sanitary  regulations  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  the  city  markets  from  being 
flooded  with  milk  and  cream  from  remote 
producing  sections. 

Production  of  livestock  is  beginning  to 
increase  again  which  may  mean,  in  the 
long  run,  more  demand  for  grain  over 
the  next  few  years,  but  probably  not  right 
away.  The  lower  prices  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  will  discourage  heavy  feeding  for  a 
while. 

The  prospect  is  for  more  sheep  for 
slaughter  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
lower  prices  than  the  average  during  the 
past  three  or  four  seasons.  Wool  pro¬ 
duction  is  likely  to  continue  heavy  for  an¬ 
other  year  but  increasing  demand  may 
help  to  a  recovery  of  prices.  Wool  pro¬ 
ducers  should  plan  to  cut  expenses  and 
to  cull  out  the  poorer  ewes.  Sheep  grow¬ 
ers  should  not  switch  to  cattle  raising, 
because  the  sheep  business  is  likely  to 
have  passed  its  worst  time  and  to  begin 
improving  again  before  the  same  turn 
has  taken  place  in  the  cattle  industry. 

The  wheat  market  is  expected  to  hold 
at  about  the  same  level  as  for  the  last 
crop,  aside  from  any  unusual  crop  dam¬ 
age.  Flax  is  likely  to  pay  better  than 
wheat,  and  if  more  of  it  is  grown,  the 
wheat  situation  will  be  helped  correspond¬ 
ingly.  Prospects  for  rice  growers  seem 
favorable. 

About  6  per  cent  increase  in  corn  pro¬ 
duction  is  predicted  if  growing  conditions 
this  season  are  about  the  average.  De¬ 
mand  may  be  less  rather  than  more,  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  upon  the  attitude  of 
livestock  feeders  and  dairymen  which,  in 
turn,  depend  upon  the  provision  market. 
Prices  may  be  lower  when  the  next  crop 
comes  along.  Meanwhile,  the  supply  on 
hand  is  6  per  cent  lighter  than  usual  and 
prices  may  go  higher  for  a  while  before 
the  next  crop  is  ripe. 

Oats  seem  likely  to  sell  as  low  or  lower 
compared  with  last  year,  and  barley  pros¬ 
pects  seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1929. 

Hay  is  expected  to  continue  in  poor  de¬ 
mand,  although  prospects  are  better  for 
Alfalfa  than  for  most  other  kinds.  The 
present  acreage  of  Timothy  is  only  one- 
half  that  of  12  years  ago  and  some  of 
the  poorer  fields  may  well  be  used  for 
pasture. 

There  is  some  anxiety  over  reported  in¬ 
tention  of  northern  potato  growers  to  in¬ 
crease  acreage  by  about  6  per  cent.  In 
that  case,  only  another  year  of  poor  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  in  one  section  or  another 
could  prevent  much  lower  prices.  South¬ 
ern  growers  have  increased  acreage  about 
12  per  cent,  which  means  more  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
also  during  the  last  part  of  the  present 
season  for  northern  potatoes. 

If  we  have  a  fairly  good  growing  sea¬ 
son  the  potato  acreage  now  intended 
would  produce  about  42l.000.000  bushels, 
or  equal  to  the  crop  in  1924  when  pota¬ 
toes  were  selling  at  about  half  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  The  plans  of  growers  will 
be  better  known  after  the  March  report 
has  been  issued.  The  growers  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  not  likely  to  be  helped  so 
much  this  year  by  high  prices  of  sweet 
potatoes,  hence  the  acreage  should  not  be 
increased.  Even  with  the  same  acreage 
the  price  might  be  lower.  Growers  are 
hoping  that  the  inclination  to  plant  more 
white  potatoes  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
expected  increase  in  sweet  potatoes  from 
being  as  large  as  it  might  be  otherwise. 

Trend  of  onion  prices  in  recent  years 
suggests  that  the  onion  acreage  should  he 
cut  down.  The  South  has  already  re¬ 
duced  plantings  about  12  per  cent,  and 
the  North  and  West  should  also  plant 
less  onions  than  in  1929.  The  extreme¬ 
ly  rapid  increase  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  is  particularly  dangerous  to  the 
onion  market.  Still,  the  market  prospect 
for  the  rest  of  this  season  seems  fairly 
good  because  old  onions  have  been  moving 
to  market  at  a  good  rate,  and  the  season 
is  likely  to  be  extended  somewhat  because 
of  recent  damage  by  freezing  in  the  early 
southern  producing  region. 

The  old  cabbage  crop  has  sold  well  and 
(Continued  on  page  217) 
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You  know  that  " Orchard  Brand’ 
guarantee  of  standard  quality.  You  know 
that  this  Company’s  responsibility  is 
back  of  "Orchard  Brand”  Products.  You 
know  that  an'  'Orchard  B  rand  ’  ’app  lication 
is  as  potent  a  control  as  you  can  command. 

You  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  quality 
and  profit  in  next  fall’s  harvest  for  a 
fraction-of-a-cent  a  pound  difference 
in  cost  of  materials.  It  pays  to  stick 
to  "Orchard  Brand.” 

You'll  like  the  spray  calendar  in 


our 


Use  "Orchard  Brand” 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion  Calcium  Arsenate 
Bordeaux  Mixture  Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Arsenate  of  Lead  Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  Arsenicals) 


Cash  Crops.”  Ask  us  to  send 
your  copy. 

General  chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

G  C  1-72 


ORCHARD  BRAND  gS 
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SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


“Whata  yeh  mean — hep  to  m’self?” 


“Why,  man,  aren’t  you  wise  yet  that  I  got  as  much 
fertilizer  on  my  wagon  as  you  got  on  yours?” 

“How  come?  I  got  four  times  as  much  on  my 
load  as  you  got.” 

“Sure,  you  got  four  times  the  load.  I’m  not  talkin’ 
about  load.  I’m  talkin’  about  fertilizer!” 

And,  in  a  nut  shell,  that  is  the  story  of  Nitro- 
phoska.  One  ton  contains  as  much  plant-food  as 
four  tons  of  the  old  low-analysis  goods.  The  user 
of  Nitrpphoska  pays  freight  on  one  ton  instead  of 
four.  He  handles  one  ton  instead  of  four.  And, 
not  only  does  he  save  freight  and  handling,  he 
pays  less  per  unit  of  actual  plant-food.  Nitro- 
phoska  (15%  Nitrogen — 30%  Phosphoric  Acid — 
15%  Potash)  is  the  modern  fertilizer  for  the 
modern  farmer.  Ask  your  county  agent.  Ask 
your  experiment  station.  Write  us  for  new  16-page 
illustrated  booklet.  It  tells  you  just  the  things  a 
man  must  know  about  fertilizer  if  he  hopes  to  buy 
wisely  and  economically.  Send  for  it  right  now. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1734 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  6,  1930. 

MILK 

February  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.86 ;  2B,  $2.11 ; 
Class  3,  $1.90. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 
per  .1  -of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy ..  $0.35%  @$0.36 
Extra.  92  score  .... 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

.Packing  stock  . 

Renovated . 

Sweet,  fancy . 

Estra . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. $0 
Fancy  .... 

Average  run 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . .  .17% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  . 

Average  extras . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

Mixed  colors . 

Gathered,  best  ....... 

Fair  to  good . 

Cold  storage,  fancy  . .  . 

lower  grades . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.40 

fair  to  good . 30@  .33 

Roosters  . 21  @  .25 

Fowls  . 27  @  .35 

Ducks . 15@  .24 

Geese  ....................  .15(51 

Capons,  8  to  9  1’bs . 36@ 

Mixed  wts . 30@ 

Turkeys—  _  ^ 

Old  toms  . 30@ 

Old  hens  . 30  @ 

Ducks — Maryland . 15@ 

Western . 15@ 

Squabs,  white,  lb .  -JO© 

Da<rk,  doz . 3.00@ 

Culls  . 2.00@ 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30@$0.33 

Chickens  . 2o@  .34 

Roosters  . 18  @ 

Ducks  . £>@  .26 

Rabbits,  lb . 20@  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 

■Steers,  100  lbs . $11.00@$12.00 

Bulls  .  6.00@  9.00 

Cows  .  6.00  @  8.25 

Calves,  best  .  16.00 @  1L0O 

Common  to  good  .  12.00@  lo.OO 

Sheep . 

Lambs  . .. .  12.00@ 

Ilogs  .  8.00@ 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  choice . 1^@  4° 

Culls  . 12  @  -14 

Lambs  head .  6.00@15.00 

Steers,’  100  lbs . 22.00@23.00 

Bulls  . 13.50@16.00 

Cows  . 16.00  @17 .00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $1.75@$5.25 

In  biflk,  ISO  lbs . 6.00@  6.50 

Me.  in  bulk  ISO  lbs . 2.35@  5.35 

150  lbs . 2.00 @  4.35 

Canada,  150  lbs .  2.50@  5.25 

Idaho,  bu . 

Bermu’da,  bbl . 7.00@13.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  . .  .60@  ^.65 

Del.  and  Md„  bu . 1.25@  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  hu . $3.00@$4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 22@  .30 

Cabbage,  old,  bag  .  1.25@  ~.7o 

Ton . 50.00 @o5. 00 

New  bu . 1.75@  2.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00 @.  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Celery,  doz . 1.00@  2.00 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 6.50@ 

Kale,  bbl .  l-50@ 


.23 

.45 

.43 

.33 

.35 

.24 

.21 

.75 

5.00 

3.00 


6.00 

13.25 

10.00 


Leeks,  100  bchs. 
Onions,  100  lbs. 
Parsnips,  bu.  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  -bu. 


3.00  @ 
1.75@ 
1.50  @ 
1.75@ 
3.00@ 


7.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.25 
2.00 

4.25 
6.00 
1.50 
3.75 
6.00 
5.00 


Spinach'  bu . 1.00@ 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 3.00@ 

Stringbeans,  bu . 50 @| 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  ......  2.00@ 

dried  BEAN s- — J obb ing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$10.50 

Pea  .  7.75@  8.00 

Red  kidney .  9.50@  9.75 

White  kidney  .  10.50 

FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl. 


.  $4.00@$10.50 


Baldwins .  3.50@  7.00 

Greening  . 3.50@  9.50 

York  Imp .  4.00@  5.75 

Pears  Eastern,  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  .  .  .  3.50@  5.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 30@  .38 


WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.10@$0.35 

Jacks,  pair  . 75@  .90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  - $25.00 @$26. 00 

No.  2  .  22.00 @  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00@  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  14.00@  22.00 

Straw,  rye  .  16.00@  17.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  14.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  No.  Spring  ... 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  . . . 

Rye  . 

Ba  rley  . 


$1.34% 

1.44% 

1.04% 

.56% 

.93% 

•78% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Green  peas,  lb . 


. $0.19 

. 16 

.  $0.45@  .46 

.35@  .45 

.  .55  @  .60 

.  .50  @  .53 

.45@  .55 

.40@  .55 

,  .45@  .55 

.35  @  .40 
.  .30  @  .60 

.  .20  @  .30 

.30@  .35 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  have  been  declining  on  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in 
liberal  supply. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.— Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  42  to  43c;  tubs,  40  to  41c; 
firsts,  37  to  39c;  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese, 
easier;  new  flats,  daisies,  24c;  longhorn,  24 
to  25c;  brick,  26  to  27c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  lim- 
burger,  33c.  Eggs,  lower;  fancy  grades,  43e; 
grade  A,  40  to  42c;  grade  B,  40  ot  41c;  grade 
C,  38c;  nearby  at  mark,  34  to  38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  27  to 
35c;  chickens,  31  to  37c;  old  roosters,  22  to  25c; 
ducks,  22  to  27c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  firm;  fowls,  25  to  30c;  springers,  22  to  26c; 
old  roosters,  19c;  ducks,  20  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  Wealthy,  bu.,  .$1.50  to  $1.75;  Bald¬ 
win,  75c  to  $2;  King,  $1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan, 
$2  to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  Greenings,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  McIntosh, 
$1.25  to  $3;  Delicious,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.60;  150-lb. 
sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  Idaho  bakers,  100-lb.  sack, 
$5;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $13  to  $15;  sweets,  Del., 
crate,  $1.70  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $8;  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow,  $11; 
white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.15  to 
$2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor, 
lug,  $2.75  to  $3;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $4.50 
to  $5.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $7.50; 
Fla.,  $4.25  to  $6.50;  pears.  Cal.,  box,  $1.75; 
strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  45  to  70c. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  green,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2  to 
$5;  wax  beans,  $4.50  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35;  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  celery,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $3  to  $4.50;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $11.50;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  95c  to  $1;  lettuce, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.15;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  90c  to 
$1;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  peas,  Mex.,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6  to  $7; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
carton,  50  to  85c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.60  to 
$1.75;  squash,  lb.,  5  to  5%e;  tomatoes,  8-lb. 
bskt.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Sweets.- — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $5; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17  to  $17.50;  clover  mixed,  $13.50  to  $14;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $10.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$30;  standard  middlings,  $30;  red-dog,  $34.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $52;  hominy,  $35.30;  gluten, 
$40.15;  oat  feed,  $12.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $13  to 
$14;  clover,  $13.50  to  $15.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  active  during  the  past  week.  No  decided 
price  changes  were  noted.  Potatoes  were  in 
lighter  supply  and  prices  were  firmer.  The  wool 
market  was  unsettled  with  prices  again  lower. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  firm  on  good  stock.  Various  varieties,  or¬ 
dinary,  50c  to  $1.  Baldwins,  ordinary,  75c  to 
$1.25.  Large  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50,  few  higher. 
McIntosh,  ordinary,  $2.50  to  $3;  large  fancy 
mostly  $3.50  to  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy,  Stay- 
mans,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  H.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $3  to  $5;  few  higher  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
crts.,  bchd.,  few  sales  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native,  few  sales,  mostly  60  to  85c  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  $1.75  to  $2.25  100-lb.  sack. 
Native  Savoy,  best,  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.;  poorer, 
lower.  Texas,  white,  $3.75  to  $4  bbl.  crt.  Fla., 
1%-bu.  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  cut  off,  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1  to  $1.10  bu. 
bskt.  Calif.,  small  crts.,  bchd.,  $3  to  $3.50; 
few,  $4;  Texas,  crts.,  $3.25  to  $3.50  100-lb. 
bags.  Cut  off  and  dirty,  mostly  $2. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  -bbl.  crts.,  Howes  best, 
$4  to  $5,  poorer  lower. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Native,  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  mostly  $3  to 
$5.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  washed, 
few  sales  ord.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Fla.,  3  to  4  doz., 
$2.25  to  $3  crt. 

Lettuce.— 'Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $4  to  $5. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  mostly  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.,  100-lb.  bags,  No. 
1,  Mass.,  yellow.  $1.90  to  $2.15.  N.  Y.  and 
Mich.,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.15.  Spanish,  case, 
mostly  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.70  to  $2.75.  P.  E.  I., 
90-lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $2.90  to  $3.10. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good  Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  $2  to  $2.50, 
few  fancy  higher  std.  bu.  box. 


Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  h.h.  fancy,  15  to  18c  lb. 

Spinach.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Texas,  best,  $1.50  to  $1.65,  poorer  lower 
bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  ord.,  mostly  20  to  40c  lb.  Ohio 
h.h.,  fancy,  few  sales  $3.50  to  $4  8-lb.  bskt. 
Fla.,  6-bskt.  crt.,  $2  to  $4. 

Ilay.— Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50;  eastern,  $18.50  to 
$22.50;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
37J,4c;  firsts,  34  to  37c;  seconds,  32  to  33c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras.  42c;  white  extras,  41c;  fresh 
eastern,  40c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  25 
to  27c  lb. ;  western  twins  held,  25  to  27c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Red  kidney,  $10  to 
$10.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet;  demand  slow,  mostly  on 
finer  grades. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  33  to  34c; 
clothing,  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing,  36  to 

37c;  clothing,  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing,  36 
to  37c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  %  blood,  combin,g 
36  to  37c;  clothing,  34  to  35c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  78  to  81c; 
clothing,  67  to  71c;  %  blood,  combing,  76  to 

79e:  clothing,  69  to  71c;  %  blood,  combnig,  67 
to  69c;  clothing,  63  to  67c;  14  blood,  combing, 
62  to  65c;  clothing,  58  to  61c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  78  to  80c;  clothing,  70  to  73c;  %  blood, 
combing,  77  to  79c;  clothing,  70  to  72c;  % 

blood,  combing,  68  to  71c;  clothing,  65  to  67c; 
%  blood,  combing,  65  to  67c;  clothing,  60  to  63c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Ilogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak,  some 
sales  fully  25c  lower,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of 

sales  $9.50  to  $10.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  barely  normal; 
vealers  very  light  market  on  slaughter  cows 
and  bulls  steady;  some  sales  good  grade  bulls 
at  $9;  vealers  $1.50  to  $2  higher,  some  sales 
selected  choice  $17  to  $19.  Demand  rather  slow 
for  cows,  fair  for  bulls,  active  for  vealers. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $5.50  to  $6.  Low 
cutter  and  cutter  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $7  to  $8. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $12  to  $16;  cull 
and  common  $9  to  $12. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  moderate;  market  weak 
to  $1  lower.  Very  few  sheep  offered.  Demand 
slow.  Lambs,  medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down. 
$12  to  $14;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $10 
to  $12. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal;  market 
mostly  steady;  demand  only  fair.  Choice, 
head,  $225  to  $245;  good,  $180  to  $225;  medium, 
$120  to  $160;  common,  $90  to  $120. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  43c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
50c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
38e;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c;  minimum  weight  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage, 

lb.,  3c;  red,  head,  4c;  new  carrots,  bch.,  7c; 
celery,  bch.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive, 
lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish 
root,  lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce, 

head,  7c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.40;  green,  bch.,. 
5c;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
42c;  bu.,  $1.65;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley, 

bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch.,  5c; 
salsify,  bch.,  10c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
hamburg.  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  24c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Several  fruits  and  vegetables  lead  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  life  than  the  average  human  being. 
The  western  apple,  found  on  the  Philadelphia 
market  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This 
fruit  grew  with  the  wind  and  sunshine  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  of  Washington  in  its  face, 
and  probably  looked  at  snow-covered  Mt. 
Rainier  in  the  distance.  As  it  ripened  and  ma¬ 
tured,  it  was  packed  in  a  box  made  of  some  of 
the  big  woods  of  the  Northwest.  It  was  placed 
in  a  car  and  rolled  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
perhaps  looking  at  Yellowstone  Park  on  its  way 
East.  It  may  have  seen  some  of  the  Crow  In¬ 
dians  on  the  reservation  nearby.  It  reached 
the  great  railroad  yards  of  Chicago  and  was 
shunted  over  a  multiplicity  of  tracks  until  it 
found  itself  attached  to  a  great  train  destined 
for  Philadelphia.  It  passed  the  Great  Lakes 
and  looked  down  upon  the  great  steel  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  climbed  over  the  Alleghanies 
and  got  its  first  view  of  ocean-going  liners  as 
it  landed  in  a  fruit  stand  on  Delaware  Avenue, 
Philadelphia.  Its  experiences  from  the  time 
it  left  the  tree  until  it  was  consumed  were  much 
more  exciting  than  many  human  beings  ever  ex¬ 
perience.  The  apple  market  of  Philadelphia  was 
steady  to  firm  for  good  marks  during  the  past 
week.  Good  quality  Staymans  met  a  good  de¬ 
mand  at  $2  to  $2.50  a  bushel.  Barrel  stock 
from  Virginia  and  Delaware  moved  fairly  well 
at  prices  ranging  from  $5.50  to  $7.  The  straw¬ 
berry  market  was  firm  for  good  stock  as  re¬ 
ceipts  were  lighter.  Florida  32-qt.  crates  sold 
at  50  to  55c  per  quart,  while  refrigerators 
brought  50  to  57c.  Receipts  of  nearly  all  south¬ 
ern  vegetables  were  lighter  due  to  the  frost 
damage  to  crops  in  Florida  and  Texas.  Beans 
were  higher  in  price  and  fancy  flat  varieties 
from  Florida  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  hamper. 
Beets  were  steady  but  carrots  weak.  Old  cab¬ 
bage  was  steady  but  new  cabbage  was  in  slight¬ 
ly  heavier  supply  and  the  market  weak,  with 
Texas  crates,  100  lbs.,  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4. 
All  varieties  of  greens  moved  rather  slowly,  as 
the  demand  was  only  fair.  Mushrooms  were  in 
heavier  supply  and  the  market  slightly  easier. 
Fancy  whites  could  not  do  better  than  $1.10  a 
3-lb.  basket,  while  the  poorer  grades  were  down 
to  35  to  40c.  Onions  met  a  better  demand  and 
the  market  was  stronger  for  yellows  from  the 
Mid-western  States.  Indiana,  100-lb.  sacks, 
sold  at  $2  to  $2.25.  The  white  potato  market 
was  steady,  but  showed  a  slight  improvement 
toward  the  close  of  the  week.  The  report  of 
potato  holdings  as  of  January  1,  released  re¬ 
cently  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
showed  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  on  hand 
for  sale  in  the  35  late  States  after  that  date 
were  83,754,000  bushels  compared  with  130,944,- 
000  bushels  on  the  same  date  last  season.  This 


quantity  is  about  the  same  as  on  January  1, 
1927.  All  of  the  States  except  Maine  and  Wash¬ 
ington  reported  holdings  much  below  those  of 
last  year. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  dropped  considerably 
during  the  past  week.  The  total  receipts  by 
rail  and  truck  for  the  week  ending  February 
1,  equalled  21,025  cases,  compared  with  27,191 
cases  the  week  previous  and  21,302  cases  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Severe  and  un¬ 
favorable  weather  in  both  the  nearby  sections 
and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  cut  production  and 
made  collections  much  harder.  The  market 
opened  weak  but  picked  up  strength  as  the  buy¬ 
ers  saw  that  supplies  were  likely  to  run  short. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  brought  39  to  41c,  with  most 
sales  at  41c  at  the  close.  Fresh  firsts  and  the 
other  lower  grades  shared  in  the  general  strength 
of  the  market  and  advanced  lc  a  dozen.  Care¬ 
fully  selected  and  candled  eggs  in  cartons 
topped  the  market  at  47  to  48c,  while  fancy 
case  eggs  were  up  to  45  to  47c.  Only  about 
1.500  cases  of  storage  eggs  moved  out  during 
the  week  and  there  were  about  2,500  cases  on 
hand  on  the  third  of  the  month. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  irregular 
during  the  week,  with  demand  and  trading 
rather  quiet.  Receipts  were  light  but  buyers 
were  cautious  and  did  not  stock  up  at  the 
prices  of  last  week.  Good  colored  fowls  sold 
at  30c,  while  Leghorns  were  down  to  28c.  Chick¬ 
ens  moved  fairly  well,  but  when  supplies  ran  a 
little  heavy  prices  had  to  he  shaded  in  order 
to  move  the  supplies.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens  brought  29  to  30c,  while  ordinary 
stock  was  down  to  25  to  28c.  Good  quality 
roasting  chickens  were  in  fair  demand  at  28c, 
while  broilers  were  slow  at  31  to  33c. 

Fresli-killed  fowls  w^ere  in  lighter  supply  and 
the  market  ruled  higher.  Most  receipts  of 
chickens  were  running  staggy,  and  only  fancy, 
soft-meated  birds  sold  at  satisfactory  figures. 
Nearby  barrel  stock  sold  at  34  to  35c,  while 
boxed  stock  from  the  West  brought  33  to  34c. 
Turkeys  were  in  light  supply  and  quiet.  Ducks 
and  geese  were  steady  at  20  to  23c.  Old  roost¬ 
ers  were  slow  at  22  to  24c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Much  of  stock  of  hay  on  hand  is  of  lower 
grades  and  receipts  for  the  week  ran  mostly  to 
these  grades  also.  The  market  for  such  was 
slow  and  weak.  Top  grades  in  light  supply 
moved  well.  No.  2  Timothy  was  steady  at  $19 
to  $20  a  ton,  while  No.  3  was  mostly  $18  to 
$19.  Sample  was  slow  at  $14  to  $16  a  ton. 
Trading  in  straw  light  and  the  market  quiet. 
Straight  rye  straw  brought  $15  a  ton  while 
wheat  straw  sold  at  $13  to  $13.50.  J.  M.  F. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1.300,  good  . $13.00(1813.50 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 13.00@13.50 

800  up,  medium  . 11.50@13.00 

Common  .  9.00@11.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@11.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.75@  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50@  8.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.50@10.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch . 10.50@16.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@10.50 

Vealers.  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 16.00@17.50 

Medium  . 12.50@16.00 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00@12.50 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  eh.  ,$10.35@11.00 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch.  .  .10.05@11.10 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch . 11.00@11.10 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.50@11.10 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 10.25@10.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  ch . $12.50@13.00 

92  down,  medium  . 11.00@12.50 

All  wts.,  common .  9.50@11.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  8.50@11.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  6.00@  7.25 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  5.50@  7.00 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  3.50@  6.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Northern  Spys,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  2V2-in.  Kings, 
$5.50;  Va..  U.  S.  Commercials,  2% -in.  Rome 
Beauties,  $6  to  $6.25;  unclassified,  2% -in.  Rome 
Beauties,  $5  to  $5.25;  21,4-in.  York  Imperials, 
$3.35  to  $3.50:  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2V2-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $2;  214 -in.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
2i/4-in.  Kings,  $1.85  to  $2;  unclassified,  2i/4-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Va.  and  W.  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  Staymans, 
$2  to  $2.15;  unclassified,  2i/4-in.  Stayinan,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  2i/4-in.  York  Imperials,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
Idaho,  combination  extra  fancy,  fancy  and  0 
grade  Delicious  and  Rome  Beauties,  $2.75;  cab¬ 
bage,  N.  Y.  Danish  seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $5;  car¬ 
rots,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  washed,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  kale, 
Va..  bu.,  75c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best, 
$1  to  $1.15;  poorer,  75c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $4.25  to 

$4.35;  120-lb.  sacks,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $3.40  to 

$3.50;  100-lb.  sacks,  Idaho  Russets,  $3.85  to 

$3.90;  Fla.,  Bliss  Triumphs,  U.  S.  No.  1,  bu. 
crts.,  $4  to  $4.25;  sweet  potatoes.  No.  1.  Del., 
bu.  hprs.,  yellows,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  N.  J.,  bu. 
liprs.,  yellows,  $1.85  to  $2;  poorer,  $1.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  repacked,  6-bskt.  crts.,  fancy,  $9  to 
$9.50;  choice,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  turnips,  N.  Y., 

bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  37  to 
39c;  browns,  36  to  38c;  current  receipts,  34  to 
36c;  pullet  eggs,  30  to  35c  doz.  Poultry.  — 
Fresli-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  45c;  hog -dressed, 
38c;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  31c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  25  to  27c;  roosters,  17  to  29c;  springers, 
heavy,  24  to  27c;  Leghorns.  19  to  22c;  ducks, 
20  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  24c  lb.;  common  pigeons, 
40  to  50c  pair. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables.— Beets,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  red.  crate,  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
bskt.,  50  to  60c;  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  celery,  doz. 
bchs.,  75  to  90c;  celery  knobs,  doz.,  40  to  60c; 
chard,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
leeks,  h.h.,  doz.,  25c;  lettuce,  h.h.,  doz.  heads, 
30  to  40c;  crate,  $1.25;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1;  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  parsnips,  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.55;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  turnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs., 
50  to  60c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  King, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  Russetts,  bskt., 
50  to  60c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
chickens,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  30 
to  32c;  light,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases.  42 
to  45c;  grade  A.  41c;  grade  B,  40c;  pullets, 
doz.,  37  to  39e;  small  lots,  doz.,  40  to  45e;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  38  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb., 
45  to  50c.  . 

Honey.- — Strained  honey,  lb.  jars,  23  to  25c; 
qt.  jars,  60  to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buckwheat, 
5-lb.  pail.  75c  to  $1;  comb  honey,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 
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\  Bigger, Better  Crops 


By  Usin&  theAll-Purpose 

DAI  eyCGARDEN 

DULLIwtractor 


|Motorize  your  garden  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding^ 
I  cultivating  spraying,  lawn  or  field  mowing.  All.it 
needs  is  a  guiding  hand— gasoline  power  does  the 
work  at  a  great  saving  to  you.  Enables  you  to  seed 
and  Cultivate  your  crops  on  time  and  get  premium 
prices.  BOLENS  GARDEN  TRACTORS  are  built 
pin  eight  powerful  models  to  meet  your  requirements 
-twenty-two  attachments  instantly 
I  interchangeable — you  can 

DO  MORE  WORK 
Better  and  Cheaper 

I  The  Bolens  prepares  your  seed  bed- 
seeds  and  cultivates  from  one  to  five 
rows  at  a  time.  Patented  arched  axle 
gives  high  plant  clearance  —  offset 
handles  and  simple,  natural  tool  con¬ 
trol  enables  you  to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating.  Has  double  clutch  con¬ 
trol —  turns  easily  under  own  power — 
so  simple  that  boy  or  girl  can  handle 
it.  Actually  replaces  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-eight  men  with  hand  hoes,  or 
four  to  seven  men  with  wheel  hoes, 
does  the  heavy  work  and 

SAVES  TIME 

ON  EVERY  JOB 

The  All-Purpose  BOLENS  does  the  work^ 
quickly  and  easily— saves  you  time.  The 
instant  hitch  makes  attachments  quick¬ 
ly  interchangeable.  Thousands  in  use. 

Full  guarantee.  Known  everywhere., 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  today. 

|  GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO. 
i  1223  Park  Street 


PORT  WASHINGTON. 
WISCONSIN 


S  Agricultural  Cot- 1 
eges,  Experimental , 

nation*  and  Fores-] 
i  try  Deportment* 
ere  usln<  Bolen* 
Carden  Treclor* 

1  Send  for  , 
tCnmnleie  Ltrr 


Plows 

Seeds 


Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
iFarms  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse-^ 

Tries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen  ( 

.  ...  ^  DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 

UIUVSlteSmHandles  Field  and  Truck  ij 
MawcHaiiV'^P  Tools.  Runs  Belt 
FlUWSOdy  »  Machines.  Walking^ 

andLawn«'3*or  Ridin®  Equip. , 

anut.uwnsv3v  H  P_  Engine ; 

I  Gives  ample  Power  for  thorough  I 
|  work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD  ENGINE 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.T  NewYork.N.Y.j 

1  3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St,  1 


Alow,  Gardening  is 

Easy- Just  FUN ! 


This  is  great!  Weeds  billed,  soil  mulched, 
aerated — fast  as  you  walk  and  almost  as  easy! 
Plants  thrive.  Yields  are  earlier,  heavier.  Wor' 
easier,  faster— beats  10  men  with  hoes!  w- 


CARDEN 

RAISER 


Cultivator,  weed  killer,  mulcher — all 
in  one!  8  revolving:  steel  blades  work 
soil  cruet  into  a  fine  moisture-holding: 
blanket.  Makes  ideal  seed  bed.  Keen 
edg:ed  underground  knife  kills  all 
weeds.  3  shovels  for  deep  cultivation. 
Many  new  exclusive  improvements. 
Better  construction  throughout. 
Guaranteed.  Two  sites.  Send 
NOW  for  new  low  prices— direct- 
r  a  c  c  to-you,  express  prepaidl 
FREE  FREE  big:  EASY  Garden 
harden  Book.  Photos.  Letters. 
Book  Write-NOW! 


EASY  MFS.  CO.  Dept.  38*  LINCOLN,  N 


10\ 


lA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
■lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

I,  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

tor  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

i 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

,  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS.etc.,  ride  EASr.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shoclcs  that 
kai-e  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  ormoney  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
r1'  parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wanted.  CEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


What  About  1930  Crops? 

(Continued  from  page  215) 
not  much  of  it  is  left  now.  The  light 
yield  offset  the  larger  acreage.  It  might 
not  happen  the  same  way  this  season,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  hold  to  the  same  acreage 
in  the  North  but  to  cut  down  the  plant¬ 
ings  in  the  South  and  in  the  mid-season 
sections. 

It  is  believed  that  about  the  same 
acreage  of  field  beans  is  available  for  the 
coming  season.  With  average  growing 
conditions  production  would  be  about 
equal  to  demand.  Quite  likely  there  will 
be  less  foreign  competition  this  year, 
especially  if  tariff  rates  are  changed. 
Some  reduction  in  the  planting  of  pea 
beans  would  be  a  wise  precaution  against 
undue  surplus  and  lower  prices  because 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  this  variety 
the  past  season  in  Michigan  and  New 
York. 

The  tomato  crop  is  another  line  which 
seems  to  have  reached  about  the  right 
acreage  to  meet  the  demand  in  average 
seasons.  Tomato  growers  for  market  are 
advised  to  plant  about  the  same  acreages 
as  last  season,  or  less.  Demand  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
lighter  than  in  1929. 

The  continued  increase  in  lettuce  pro¬ 
duction  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  truck  crop  industry.  Demand  has 
increased  almost  as  fast  as  the  supply 
but  it  seems  that  trouble  is  in  sight  for 
the  near  future.  Production  in  New  York 
in  1929  was  73  per  cent  larger  than  in 
1928  and  prices  dropped  8  per  cent.  Cali¬ 
fornia  growers  talk  of  producing  more  let¬ 
tuce  than  ever  before,  and  gains  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  Arizona  and  Colorado. 

Prospects  seem  to  be  improving  for  the 
strawberry  grower  after  two  years  of  low 
prices.  Plantings  and  bearing  acreage 
have  decreased  in  some  leading  sections. 
In  case  of  a  more  moderate  yield  per 
acre  this  year,  prices  ought  to  be  decided¬ 
ly  better  from  the  8  per  cent  smaller 
acreage.  The  strawberry  industry  moves 
in  series  of  about  three  years,  so  that 
plants  set  the  coming  Spring  and  bearing 
in  1931  ought  to  find  still  better  market 
conditions. 

The  number  of  bearing  trees  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  is  increasing  right  along 
and  over-production  of  these  fruits  is  like¬ 
ly  whenever  the  season  is  favorable. 
Growers  are  advised  against  further  in 
crease  of  orchard  planting. 

A  gradual  increase  in  average  apple 
production  is  expected  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  but  the  more  moderate 
plantings  of  recent  yeai’s  are  a  favorable 
feature  in  the  long-time  outlook.  Number 
of  bearing  peach  trees  is  still  so  great 
as  to  indicate  heavy  crops  in  favorable 
seasons.  Perhaps  about  the  height  of 
the  southern  peach  bloom  has  been  seen 
and  California  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  ^section  that  shows  signs  of  more 
increase  for  the  present. 

Grape  marketing  is  likely  to  continue 
a  problem,  especially  in  the  West.  East¬ 
ern  growers,  too,  are  advised  not  to  plant 
new  acreage  except  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  and  near  the  markets.  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  bearing  acreage  in  California 
seems  necessary,  since  the  demand  does 
not  seem  to  be  increasing. 

Smaller  acreage  of  cantaloupes  would 
improve  the  prospect,  because  with  an 
average  yield  and  the  same  acreage  the 
prices  would  he  lower  this  season.  Last 
year  the  yield  was  light  and  there  was 
not  much  fruit  to  compete  with  it. 

A  smaller  acreage  of  watermelons  also 
is  advised,  because  circumstances  are 
likely  to  be  less  fd^orable  for  production 
and  marketing  the  present  season.  Larger 
acreage  is  recommended  only  in  localities 
where  prices  depend  upon  local  market 
conditions. 

Peanut  growers  are  urged  to  return  to 
the  smaller  acreage  of  two  years  ago, 
which  would  be  9  per  cent  less  than  in 
1929.  g.  B.  F. 


When  a  Hitch  Hiker  is  Hurt 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  World  is  of  interest  to  operators  of 
motor  vehicles : 

“As  the  law  stands  in  many  of  the 
States,  the  owner  of  an  automobile  who 
has  taken  up  a  hitch  hiker  for  free  trans¬ 
portation  is  liable  to  suit  for  damages  in 
case  of  accident  occurring,  to  the  harm 
of  the  hiker.  The  hospitable  driver  who 
halts  upon  signal  to  take  up  an  un¬ 
known  passenger  thus  invites  a  double 
danger :  the  chance  that  his  guest  may 
turn  out  to  he  a  robber  and  the  chance  of 
accident  from  which  the  guest  may  seek 
damages  for  bodily  injury.  Attempts  have 
been  made  here  and  there  to  outlaw  the 
practice  of  offering  free  rides,  but  as  yet 
with  not  much  success.  A  personable 
young  man  may  still  go  from  Maine  to 
Texas  and  return  during  a  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  and  not  have  to  pay  much  carfare. 

“With  one  phase  of  this  problem  the 
Kirkland-Watson  bill  just  introduced  in 
Albany  aims  to  deal.  Under  its  terms  no 
person  transported  by  the  owner  or  op¬ 
erator  of  a  motor  vehicle  without  pay¬ 
ment  shall  have  cause  for  action  for  dam¬ 
age  for  injury,  death  or  loss  in  case  of 
accident  unless  the  hurt  is  intentional  or 
caused  by  gross  negligence.  In  case  a 
ear  is  being  demonstrated  for  sale  when 
the  accident  occurs  cause  for  action  by 
the  free  rider  will  still  be  recognized. 

“The  bill  is  a  well-meant  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  real  and  serious  condition. 
Legislation  along  the  line  indicated  is 
likely  to  be  generally  advocated  in  New 
York  State  and  elsewhere.” 


Last  year  a  prophecy 
. .  .this  year, 


PROVED  PERFORMANCE 


LAST  YEAR  we  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  fer¬ 
tilizer — our  NPK 
series,  both  con¬ 
taining  45%  avail¬ 
able  plant  food :  one 
containing  9%  ni¬ 
trogen,  27%  phos¬ 


NEK 

CROWTHMATUWmr-  HEALTH 

AHIGHLY  •  CONCENTRATED 
PLANT  FOOD 

9279 

ARMO  U  R-FEim  LI  Z  ER-WO  RKS 

CHICAGO  USA 


on  potatoes  and 
other  heavily  fertil¬ 
ized  crops. 

NPK  fertilizers 
are  made  under  the 
most  careful  scien¬ 
tific  direction  and 
control.  They  have 


phoric  acid  and  9%  potash; 
and  the  other  9%  nitrogen, 
18%  phosphoric  acid  and  18% 
potash. 

Many  farmers  used  it  under 
average  farm  conditions.  Re¬ 
ports  from  these  show  it  to  be 
practical  and  economical.  For 
example,  one  potato  grower 
compared  it  with  a  home- 
mixed  fertilizer  and  showed 
a  net  gain  of  $28.62  per  acre 
by  using  NPK. 

NPK  fertilizer  is  in  splendid 
mechanical  condition,  free 
from  lumps,  is  not  sticky  and 
is  easily  applied  with  present 
fertilizer  distributing  attach¬ 
ments.  Farmers  are  using 


the  correct  ratios  of  plant 
foods  for  different  soils  and 
crops,  insuring  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion — a  factor  which  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  plants  as  to  animals. 

With  NPK  fertilizer  the  crop 
is  assured  of  timely  and  com¬ 
pletely  available,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  plant  food.  NPK  is  a 
forward  step  in  increasing  soil 
fertility.  It  improves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  crops,  increases  the  yield, 
decreases  growing  costs  and 
improves  the  market  value. 

There  is  an  Armour  dealer 
near  you  who  is  ready  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  and  to  supply  your 
needs.  If  you  do  not  know  his 
name,  write  us  and  we  will 


from  small  quantities  per  name  you  prices  in  quantities 
acre  on  corn  to  nearly  1000  lbs.  as  small  as  a  100-pound  bag. 


President 


Armour  JFertilixerMbrika  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Dept.  116,  111  West  Jackson  BlvdL,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  name  price  (delivered  f  . . 

at  my  R.  R.  Station)  of  .  (.••• 


.bags  NPK  9-27-9 
.bags  NPK  9-18-18 


A ame_ 


Street  lVo._ 


Jt.F.D. 


Town_ 


State 


Dealer's  AVj  me_ 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Some  time  ago  I  made  an  office  call  on  a  doctor  in  a 
large  city  and,  while  waiting,  noticed  a  copy  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  a  table.  Later  he  told  me  he  subscribed  to 
it  just  to  read  the  farm  news  from  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  that  some  day  he  hoped  to  have  a 
farm  himself.  He  also  said  that  his  wife  laughed  at 
him  for  placing  the  paper  in  the  waiting  room,  but 
that  it  was  the  most  popular  of  all  magazines,  and 
that  many  patients,  especially  men,  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  their  pains  by  the  time  they  entered  his  private 
office  and  wanted  to  talk  farm,  and  the  time  when  they 
could  buy  one.  M.  L. 

ELPING  people  to  forget  their  pains  is  not  a 
bad  job.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  appeal 
which  the  farm  makes  to  a  great  number  of  people, 
both  those  who  live  and  work  there  and  others  who 
hope  some  time  to  do  so.  In  most  cases  the  compen¬ 
sations  of  farm  life  far  outweigh  the  labor  and 
hardships  of  the  farm  family. 

* 

THE  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
recently  offered  a  prize  of  $250  for  a  “more 
comprehensive  definition  of  the  word  ‘home’  than  is 
contained  in  the  dictionaries.”  The  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  F.  Licena  Williams,  50  years  of 
age,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Her  definition  of  a  home 
is  this: 

A  domestic  sanctuary — wrought  out  of  desire — built 
into  memory — where  kindred  bonds  unite  the  family  in 
sharing  labors,  leisure,  joy  and  sorrows. 

There  were  10,090  contestants.  Miss  Williams  is 
a  teacher  of  economics  in  the  Weymouth  high  school, 
East  Weymouth,  Mass.  We  like  the  definition.  It 
is  comprehensive  in  that  it  applies  not  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  home,  but  to  any  home.  In  margins  of  this 
canvas  we  see  cleanliness  and  order,  sympathy  and 
understanding,  contentment  and  happiness,  social 
and  material  functions.  But  in  bold  relief  in  the 
center  of  the  picture  the  spiritual  graces  stand  out 
as  the  essential  qualifications  of  the  place  hallowed 
by  motherhood  as  a  home. 

UTCHERS  recently  bought  for  slaughter  six 
purebred  dairy  cattle  at  a  dispersal  sale  in  the 
East  at  an  average  of  $85.  Thirty-two  head  besides 
these  averaged  $150.  These  cattle  a  year  ago  would 
have  sold  for  considerably  more  money.  The  nation¬ 
wide  surplus  of  dairy  products  is  beginning  to  de¬ 
press  the  prices  of  some  classes  of  dairy  animals.  It 
has  not  materially  affected  the  values  of  dairy 
stocks  in  the  upper  levels  of  merit.  For  several 
years  well-bred  fat  steers  have  been  selling  at  higher 
prices  than  inferior  purebreds  offered  at  auction.  It 
was  inevitable  that  whenever  the  production  began 
to  outrun  the  consumption  of  dairy  products,  the 
effect  of  this  condition  would  be  registered  first  in 
the  prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  purebred  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Many  of  these  in  the  past  have  been  raised  and 
sold  because  of  their  kinship  with  prize-winning  or 
high-producing  ancestors  or  “families.”  Practical 
dairymen,  who  are  the  ultimate  foundation  of  the 
dairy  cattle  market,  vwill  buy  some  of  these  cattle 
at  their  own  prices,  but  their  preference  is  for  larger, 
stronger  and  more  dependable  grade  cows,  even  at 
higher  prices.  At  the  dispersal  sale  mentioned,  they 
paid  an  average  of  $142  a  head  for  five  cows  of  this 
class,  and  allowed  the  butchers  to  purchase  the  $85 
purebreds. 

* 

POTATOES  were  selling  at  $2  per  barrel  in  late 
January  in  New  Brunswick,  but  just  across  the 
river  in  Maine  the  growers  got  $3.50.  Freight  and 
tariff  make  a  difference,  but  the  Canadian  growers 
had  a  good  crop  and  they  are  doing  well,  especially 
with  their  seed  stock,  which  brings  satisfactory 
prices  in  Long  Island  and  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
Probably  some  dullness  in  sale  of  seed  potatoes  in 
producing  sections  of  the  United  States  has  been  a 


consequence  of  the  heavy  shipments  of  seed  potatoes 
from  Canada,  but  the  production  of  certified  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  United  States  has  been  very  good  com¬ 
pared  with  the  demand.  Even  the  20  per  cent  lighter 
output  in  the  crop  of  1929  was  nearly  double  the 
production  of  the  1925  season.  Most  of  the  decrease 
compared  with  the  year  before  is  in  Maine,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  a  few  other  States  which  had  lost  money 
the  preceding  season  because  of  low  prices.  This 
year’s  price  level  is  about  $1  higher  than  the  sea¬ 
son  before.  The  leading  varieties  grown  as  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  are  still  the  Green  Mountain,  Cobbler,  Tri¬ 
umph,  and  the  various  sub-varieties  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  including  Smooth  Rural,  White  Rural, 
and  Russet  Rural.  These  varieties  of  the  Rural  are 
among  the  few  kinds  showing  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  seed-potato  production  the  past  season. 
The  Spaulding  Rose  seems  to  be  losing  ground  to 
the  Cobbler.  Production  of  most  varieties  decreased 
in  the  seed  crop,  but  Cobbler,  Rural  and  Burbank 
increased. 

THE  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  disease 
from  birds  to  man  has  recently  been  illustrated 
in  a  striking  way  by  the  occurrence  in  this  country 
of  a  number  of  cases  of  psittacosis.  This  disease, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  difficult  to  pronounce  if 
the  first  letter  is  permitted  to  remain  silent,  gets 
its  name  from  the  Latin  term  for  parrots,  and  it  is 
from  parrots  that  it  may  be  communicated  to  man 
in  the  form  of  pneumonia.  The  newspapers  have 
naturally  made  much  of  the  appearance  of  psitta¬ 
cosis  in  several  cities  here,  it  being  sufficiently  rare 
in  our  country  to  be  something  of  a  medical  curiosity. 
It  is  much  better  known  in  South  America,  from 
which  continent  it  was  imported  with  a  shipment  of 
parrots,  and  it  is  not  unknown  in  Europe.  Hamburg, 
Germany,  has  lately  reported  28  cases,  with  five 
deaths ;  Paris,  France,  suffered  a  visitation  in  1892, 
with  49  cases  resulting  in  16  deaths.  The  organism 
which  causes  the  disease  in  parrots  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  identified  with  certainty,  and  there  is 
less  confidence  in  our  knowledge  of  the  one  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  form  which  the  disease  takes  in 
man.  This  displays  the  outward  symptoms  of  other 
infections  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  physicians 
in  contact  with  the  scattered  cases  in  this  country 
that  they  have  recognized  so  rare  a  disorder  and  de¬ 
termined  its  source.  Psittacosis  is  not  transmissible 
from  man  to  man,  and  there  is  no  danger  from  par¬ 
rots  that  have  been  kept  as  pets  in  our  households. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  recent  importation  of  sick  par¬ 
rots  that  is  responsible  for  the  present  outbreak,  and 
the  wide  publicity  given  this  outbreak  should  make 
it  possible  to  trace  the  shipment  and  put  an  end  to 
further  danger  from  that  source. 

* 

T  THE  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  meet¬ 
ing,  roadside  marketing  was  discussed  at 
length.  One  man  of  several  years’  experience  in  this 
line  said  that  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
roadside  market  is  that  produce  can  be  sold  ffiere 
which  has  been  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  or  the 
vine.  Peaches,  strawberries,  cantaloupes,  sweet  corn 
and  other  products  can  be  secured  at  their  height  of 
perfection  only  from  the  farm  where  they  were 
grown.  This  is  where  the  bona  fide  farmer  has  the 
advantage  over  the  huckster  who  conducts  a  road¬ 
side  market  and  who  often  claims  to  have  raised 
what  he  has  for  sale.  The  huckster  cannot  in  the 
long  run  put  out  a  quality  product  and  so  cannot 
build  up  a  steady  trade  as  the  farmer  can,  although 
by  use  of  clever  selling  devices  he  may  make  more 
sales  to  new  customers.  Of  course  to  keep  his  ad¬ 
vantage  the  farmer  must  use  great  care  in  selling- 
fresh  or  old  produce  as  such  and  pricing  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  still  think  there  is  great  opportunity  in 
these  wayside  markets.  Hucksters  have  given  them 
a  bad  name  in  many  places, 'but  the  farmer  with  his 
freshly  picked  produce  can  meet  this  competition 
with  trucked-in  stuff  if  he  is  careful  about  grading, 
so  that  when  buyers  get  what  they  expect  is  just 
from  the  field  they  will  find  it  so.  The  huckster  can¬ 
not  deliver  such  goods. 

* 

THE  strawberry  business  seems  to  have  reached 
a  balanced  condition  in  the  northeastern  produc¬ 
ing  sections.  Such  States  as  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  had  about  the  same  bearing  acreage  year¬ 
ly  for  the  past  half  a  dozen  seasons.  Many  growers 
who  have  good  land  for  strawberries  and  good  mar¬ 
kets  would  like  to  raise  more  berries,  but  cannot  find 
the  time  or  pickers  to  handle  a  large  crop.  The 
berry  harvest  comes  right  at  the  busiest  time  on  a 
northern  farm,  and  for  about  two  weeks  nothing 
else  can  be  done  but  take  care  of  the  berries.  On  the 
whole,  the  prospect  is  a  little  better  for  the  straw¬ 


berry  market  the  coming  season.  The  bearing  acre¬ 
age  is  reported  8  per  cent  less.  Most  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  mid-season  section  from  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  west  to  Arkansas.  Berries  from  that  re¬ 
gion  glut  the  markets  in  June,  and  take  off  the  edge 
of  the  demand  for  the  more  northern  strawberry 
crop.  With  lessened  competition  from  this  source, 
northern  berries  should  find  somewhat  better  de¬ 
mand  in  1930.  The  strawberry  industry  moves  along 
in  a  series  of  about  three  years,  owing  to  the  time 
required  to  get  a  bed  of  strawberries  into  full  bear¬ 
ing  and  the  hold-over  of  some  bearing  fields  into  the 
third  year* *.  Several  seasons  are  required  for  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  low  prices  or  high  prices  to  be  shown  in  the 
changes  in  acreage  and  market  supply.  The  straw¬ 
berry  industry  is  coming  out  of  a  period  of  low 
prices  and  the  market  ought  to  be  better  in  1930 
than  in  1929,  and  still  better  in  1931,  if  conditions 
work  out  as  they  usually  have  in  the  past. 

* 

IN  A  recent  conference,  the  New  York  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  Miss  Perkins,  discussed  what  she 
termed  the  “pin-money  worker”  as  a  factor  in  de¬ 
pressing  wages  for  other  working  women.  She  be¬ 
lieves  that  women  who  only  work  part  time,  either 
for  pin  money  or  as  a  means  of  passing  time,  should 
keep  out  of  the  regular  fields  of  labor,  because  those 
who  have  to  support  themselves  should  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  unfair  competition.  The  Commissioner 
was  reported  as  saying  that  if  such  women  want  to 
work,  they  should  go  into  agriculture,  which  needs 
workers.  Just  what  agriculture  would  do  with  un¬ 
trained  part-time  workers  is  rather  a  puzzle.  We 
all  know  that  domestic  help  is  sorely  needed  by 
many  overworked  farm  women,  but  so  long  as  the, 
city  offers  so  many  opportunities  for  houseworkers,} 
we  do  not  find  them  anxious  to  go  to  the  farms.; 
Even  foreign  peasant  women,  who  in  their  home 
country  were  accustomed  to  what  we  consider  men's 
work  on  the  farm,  seek  places  in  city  kitchens  with 
all  sorts  of  labor-saving  appliances.  Our  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  pin-money  worker  has  very  little  ef¬ 
fect  at  the  present  time  upon  regular  industrial 
work.  Home  handicrafts  and  part-time  jobs  are  not 
sought  by  other  classes  of  labor,  and  an  inefficient 
amateur  can  never  hold  a  position  in  open  compe¬ 
tition  with  regular  workers.  After  all,  the  quest 
for  pin  money  is  usually  merely  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
crease  the  buying  power  of  an  inadequate  income.  * 

* 

HAT  article  about  the  “Young  Farmer”  move¬ 
ment,  on  our  first  page  this  week,  is  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  matters  that  concern  both  the  present  and 
future  of  farming.  It  is  based  on  the  sound  idea 
that  farming  is  a  “going  business,”  and  that  young 
men  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  educated  away 
from  the  farm  into  “white  collar”  jobs,  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  have  gone  through  one  of  our  higher 
schools.  The  thrift  and  scholarship  elements  in  this 
movement  are  well  expressed  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  President  Hill : 

The  association  also  encourages  thrift  because  the 
Young  Farmer  Degree  calls  for  $25  earned  and  de¬ 
posited  or  otherwise  productively  invested.  In  the  same 
way  the  Empire  Farmer  Degree  calls  for  $200,  and  the 
American  Farmer  Degree,  $500.  Any  one  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Farmers  in  New  York  State  knows  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  encourages  thrift.  The  degree  also  requires  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship,  80  per  cent  or  above. 

This  association  is  not  intended  to  run  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  other  farm  organization.  It  fits  a  spot 
and  need  of  farm  life  which  was  not  previously 
filled. 


Brevities 

A  little  honey  with  grapefruit  works  well. 

The  world's  coffee  supply  on  Februarv  1  was  around 
5.102,000  tons. 

Around  7,000  deer  were  taken  by  hunters  in  the  last 
Adirondack  open  season. 

Railroads  are  testing  roller  bearings  on  coal  cars. 
Easier  traction  and  less  starting  resistance  are  expected. 

For  the  first  18  days  of  January,  2,486,803  cars  of 
revenue  (paid)  freight  were  loaded  in  this  country. 
This  runs  surprisingly  uniform  with  the  same  periods 
for  the  two  previous  years. 

During  December,  1,063  mills  in  this  country  ground 
41,059,236  bushels  of  wheat,  making  8,905,036  barrels 
of  Hour  and  728,293,359  lbs.  of  offal. 

The  government  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,- 
500,000  for  destruction  of  the  pink  boll  worm,  which 
menaces  the  long  staple  cotton  industry  of  Arizona. 

An  early  way  of  churning  among  the  Arabs  was  to 
put  the  milk  in  a  skin  bag,  lay  it  on  the  ground  and 
pound  it  with  clubs.  It  was  not  sanitary  dairying  as 
we  now  understand  it,  but  the  butter  came. 

Newspaper  reports  tell  us  that  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  standardize  women’s  clothes,  so 
that  they  all  dress  alike,  and  thus  avoid  class  distinc¬ 
tions.  Any  American  citizen  who  has  tried  to  make 
his  wife  and  daughters  conform  to  his  ideas  of  clothes 
will  be  prepared  to  offer  his  sympathy  to  the  Soviet 
rulers.  , 
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Nagging  Chairman  Legge 

T'NURING  the  last  week  of  January  cotton  prices 
made  some  low  records,  and  some  one  inspired 
a  statement  in  the  national  press  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  about  to  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  several  million  hales  of  cotton  at 
$20  to  $25  a  hale  above  the  market  price.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  dispatches  newspaper  reporters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  rushed  to  the  board  offices  to  get  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  reports  from  Chairman  Legge.  They 
were  told  that  the  board  was  not  buying  cotton  at 
any  price,  but  that  the  cotton  marketing  association 
was  planning  to  buy  cotton  in  the  near  future  to 
help  improve  price  conditions,  but  that  it  was  not 
to  do  the  foolish  things  reported  in  the  dispatches. 
The  board  makes  loans  to  the  co-operatives  and  is 
expected  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  uses  made  of  the 
money.  The  next  day  Senators  Harris  and  George 
of  Georgia  opened  an  attack  on  Chairman  Legge, 
declaring  that  his  interview  caused  a  further  de¬ 
cline  in  cotton  and  caused  a  loss  of  $50,000,000  to 
cotton  growers.  Senators  from  other  cotton  States 
joined  in  the  complaint.  The  Senators,  however, 
left  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  would  have  Mr. 
Legge  say  to  the  reporters.  He  could  not  truthfully 
<  onfirm  the  report  that  cotton  would  be  bought  in 
large  quantities  either  by  the  board  or  by  the 
American  Cotton  Co-operative  Association  at  the 
prices  quoted.  If  he  did  so  the  buyers  would  well 
know  that  the  statement  would  be  a  mere  bluff.  It 
would  make  the  hoard  ridiculous,  and  the  effect  on 
cotton  prices  could  not  fail  to  be  hurtful.  The  city 
press  prints  considerable  matter  on  this  subject,  and 
many  of  the  articles  indicate  that  they  are  in¬ 
spired  by  influences  which  desire  to  embarrass  and 
defeat  the  Farm  Board.  It  is  an  old  trick  that  the 
criticisms  are  carried  on  with  the  pretense  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  agriculture,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  any  measure  that  may  promise  a  better 
price  for  farm  crops.  Friendly  Senators  should  be 
careful  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  in  their  anxieties  to  get  quick  results.  The 
middleman  tag  has  a  color  all  its  own.  No  one  should 
have  any  hesitation  in  identifying  it. 

Congress  did  not  authorize  the  kind  of  marketing 
service  that  would  in  our  judgment  best  serve  farm 
distribution,  but  it  left  broad  discretion  to  the 
board,  and  Mr.  Legge  seems  to  be  conscientiously, 
sincerely  and  intelligently  doing  all  he  can  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  to  help  the  farm  situation.  No 
one  accuses  him  of  seeking  the  job,  or  of  staying  on 
it  of  personal  choice.  If  he  should  fail,  another  is 
not  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  well  enough  to  be  watch¬ 
ful,  and  to  warn  of  danger,  but  instead  of  nagging 
the  chairman  in  a  difficult  job,  Senators  would  do 
well,  if  failure  comes,  to  accept  responsibility  and 
revise  the  law  to  drive  speculation  and  trickery  out 
of  the  produce  exchanges  and  markets. 


A  Hope  for  New  York  Farms 

A  thorough  survey  of  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
in  this  State  to  insure  to  farmers  an  effective  means  of 
disposing  of  the  results  of  their  labor  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  Legislature  this  year. 

Senator  Leigh  G.  Kirkland,  Republican,  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus,  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  Senate  today  and  an  identical  meas¬ 
ure  will  be  presented  by  Assemblyman  Frank  M.  Smith, 
Republican,  of  Otsego,  in  the  Assembly  on  Monday 
night,  when  the  rules  permit. 

The  commission  will  go  thoroughly  into  the  proposal 
of  establishing  public  markets  or  market  districts,  and 
will  determine  what  further  can  be  done  by  the  State 
to  benefit  both  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  the  con¬ 
sumers.  It  is  instructed  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
not  later  than  Feb.  15,  1931. 

The  commission  will  consist  of  two  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate  and 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  $10,000  is  appropriated.  The  resolution  has 
the  backing  of  the  Republican  majority. 

HE  above  announcement  comes  from  Albany. 
This  indicates  that  the  legislative  majority  is 
going  back  to  the  sane  and  practical  principles  that 
it  adopted  15  years  ago,  but  which  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  put  aside  by  the  Whitman  administration 
during  the  World  War,  and  persistently  kept  out  of 
sight  ever  since.  During  the  time  Raymond  A. 
Pearson  was  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  had  been  in¬ 
active  for  some  years,  was  reorganized  and  for  some 
years  devoted  itself  to  the  farm  marketing  problem. 
Progressive  farmers  from  all  over  the  State  attended 
the  meetings,  served  on  its  committees  and  took  part 
in  its  proceedings.  The  Grange  was  always  repre¬ 
sented  and  helpful  in  the  work.  It  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  association  that  the  State 
Marketing  Department  was  established,  being  the 
first  in  the  country,  and  farm  co-operative  marketing 
was  encouraged  and  to  some  extent  developed.  It 
held  its  meetings  in  the  State  buildings.  Friendly 
legislators  attended,  and  the  Legislature  was  brought 
to  adopt  a  bill  in  which  it  recognized  its  duty  to  see 


that  farm  food  products  are  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally  distributed  for  the  joint  interest  of  producer 
and  consumer.  The  distributing  interests  put  up 
about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  defeat 
this  program.  They  focused  their  energies  on  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman's  second  election,  and  won  his  sup¬ 
port  of  a  plan  to  defeat  the  farm  marketing  pro¬ 
gram.  With  the  vigilant,  militant  farmers  of  that 
time  the  middlemen  could  not  have  been  successful, 
if  war  conditions  had  not  intervened  to  help  the 
middlemen.  The  plans  were  subtle.  The  farm  pro¬ 
gram  was  approved,  even  praised,  but  it  was  going 
to  be  enlarged  and  improved  to  help  win  the  war. 
Farmers  were  disarmed,  everybody  wanted  to  help 
win  the  war,  and  the  new  plan  seemed  only  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  what  farmers  had  designed  and  began  to 
develop  for  themselves.  Only  the  experienced  for- 
saw  the  real  purpose.  What  the  new  plan  did 
was  to  reduce  the  State  Market  Department  to  a 
bureau,  and  surrender  control  of  the  markets  to 
the  cities  and  local  communities,  putting  the  whole 
program  in  the  hands  of  the  middlemen  as  they 
desired.  In  the  meantime  the  State  association 
passed  to  other  hands.  The  marketing  program  was 
put  aside.  Farmers  neglected  the  meetings  and  it 
has  become  for  the  most  part,  as  Dr.  Jordan  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  last  meeting,  an  organization  of  agri¬ 
cultural  officials.  The  result  of  it  all  is  on  record 
and  need  not  be  recited.  Under  this  regime  a  strong, 
progressive  and  comparatively  prosperous  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  has  been  ruthlessly  reduced  in  num¬ 
bers,  acreage,  income  and  value.  We  yet  have  pro¬ 
gressive  and  successful  farmers.  We  have  the  best 
consuming  markets  of  the  world  almost  at  our  doors, 
but  we  have  failed  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  The  middleman  system  has 
outwitted  us  in  the  marketing  end  of  our  business. 
They  dominate  the  markets  through  greed  and 
polities  and  perfidy.  The  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  who  propose  this  inquiry  are  on  the  right  track. 
Some  of  them  helped  the  movement  15  or  more 
years  ago.  Senate  Leader  John  Knight  has  stuck 
to  the  farm  program  from  the  start,  but  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  now  to  do  more.  Other  friends  of  the  farm, 
like  Senator  Bert  Lord,  Speaker  McGinnies  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Mastick,  have  come  since.  If  they  are  permitted 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  in  open  hearings 
as  promised  and  then  adopt  a  sound  State  marketing 
system,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  restore  the 
prosperity  of  New  York  farms. 


Tax  Revision  League  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Tax  Revision  League  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  30.  This  league  was  organized  last  year  for  the 
worthy  purpose  of  finding  a  way  to  relieve  the  farms 
of  the  State  from  the  unfair  burden  of  taxation  im¬ 
posed  upon  them.  The  members  hope  that  the  extra  tax 
burdens  of  the  farm  did  not  come  from  any  deliberate 
purpose  to  load  down  the  farms,  but  from  the  fact  that 
other  interests  naturally  worked  to  keep  their  assess¬ 
ments  and  levies  as  low  as  possible,  and  farmers  made 
no  effort  to  protect  themselves.  Naturally  they  got  the 
big  end  of  the  stick  to  carry.  The  purpose  of  the  league 
now  is  to  speak  and  work  for  the  farms  in  the  matter 
of  taxation,  and  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  farms  pay  more  than  their  share  it  is  expected  that 
no  one  will  oppose  the  purposes  of  the  tax  league. 

The  members  of  the  league  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  National  Grange  on  the  farm  tax  problem,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Grange.  A 
committee  of  six  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  to  ar¬ 
ticulate  with  the  State  Grange  and  to  confer  with  local 
Granges. 

The  purposes  of  the  league  as  formulated  at  t»he  meet¬ 
ing  are :  Equitable  distribution  of  taxation  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  wealth  and  ability  to  pay;  to  make  income  the 
basis  of  assessments  in  business  or  income  property ;  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  real  property  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  the  basis  of  taxation,  thereby  reliev¬ 
ing  real  property  of  the  present  confiscatory  burden  of 
taxation,  and  to  abolish  the  present  exemptions  of  tax- 
free  securities. 

With  such  a  worthy  cause  the  membership  should  be 
increased.  As  yet  it  is  limited  largely  to  a  small  group 
of  charter  members.  If  all  to  be  benefited  turn  in 
and  help,  its  success  will  be  assured.  Any  taxpayer 
may  register  as  a  member.  Unless  we  do  something  to 
help  ourselves,  others  will  do  little  to  help  us. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y.  John  anderson,  Secretary. 


Ohio  Dairy  Matters 

Our  December  milk  check  came  January  28.  Our 
net  at  farm  price  for  3.5  test  milk  was  $2,405  per  cwt., 
and  a  year  ago  for  December  it  was  $2.80  net.  Our 
country  plant  price  for  December  is  given  in  the  Price 
Reporter  as  $2,765  basic  and  $2.35  surplus. 

Our  milk  was  1,390  lbs.  basic  and  2,059  lbs.  surplus, 
or  so  classed.  The  country  plants  that  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Cleveland  received  $2,865  basic,  and  $2,765 
surplus.  This  while  Pittsburgh  milk  is  retailing  at  2c 
a  quart  higher  than  Cleveland. 


The  Equity  Dairy  Co.,  (Mr.  Prior’s  company)  has 
announced  its  price  for  the  year,  $3.40  the  highest  and 
$2.90  lowest.  These  prices  look  good  till  one  reads 
their  contract,  but  not  then,  for  first  it  is  for  3.8  per 
cent  test  milk  and  6c  differential.  Then  again  the  price 
is  based  on  14c  per  quart  retail  milk,  and  23c  per  cwt. 
less  for  each  lc  a  quart  less  than  the  14c  a  quart  retail. 
Then  47c  per  cwt.  less  for  handling,  and  3c  a  cadfless 
lor  cooling  (when  needed).  Taken  all  in  all  I  cannot 
see  anything  very  encouraging  in  Mr.  Prior’s  prices. 

The  D.  C.  S.  producers’  outlook  is  also  discouraging 
tor  all  producers  who  do  not  have  a  good  base. 

The  way  I  see  it  this  basic  and  surplus  plan  works 
well  for  the  party  to  the  contract  who  controls  it.  In 
our  ease  the  buyers  use  it  and  it  seems  to  serve  them. 
Anyway  it  enables  them  to  fix  the  average  price  to  suit 
themselves,  if  they  desire  to  adjust  classes  to  their  own 
profit.  If  farmers  bad  control  of  the  system,  they  could 
not_  play  unfair  because  the  dealers  would  accept  only 
their  requirements  for  liquid  consumption,  and  they 
could  regulate  the  surplus  for  themselves.  Since  this 
plan  promises  to  be  permanent,  milk  producers  should 
have  a  hand  in  the  control  of  it.  This  would  give 
farmers  confidence  and,  if  fairly  operated  now,  would 
serve  dealers  as  well  as  producers  by  removing  any 
suspicion  of  unfairness.  z,.  m  allen 

Ohio. 


From  Southeastern  Kansas 

Here  it  is  February  2,  and  old  groundhog  certainly 
saw  his  shadow,  as  the  sun  has  been  shining  warm  all 
day.  Whether  or  not  this  will  bring  us  six  weeks  more 
VV  inter  remains  to  be  seen.  This  part  of  the  country 
nopes  not,  for  we  have  had  four  weeks  of  about  as 
steady  Winter  weather  as  anyone  would  want,  which 
is  something  unusual  here  in  Montgomery  County, *bor- 
fie  ring  on  the  Oklahoma  line.  Only  once  in  my  reool- 
lection  has  it  been  equaled,  and  that  in  1905.  Starting 
on  January  6  with  a  sleet  storm  and  turning  to  snow 
with  the  mercury  going  as  low  as  19  below  zero,  the 
ground  is  still  covered  with  four  inches  of  snow  and 
sieet. 

The  main  job  with  the  farmers  now  is  feeding  and 
cutting  wood.  The  hum  of  the  buzz  saw  is  a  common 
sound  now,  although  a  large  number  of  farmers  burn 
natural  gas,  as  this  is  in  the  heart  of  the  oil  and 
gas  country.  Very  little  coal  is  used  here,  although 
the  great_  Kansas  coal  field  lies  about  50  miles  east  of  us. 

There  is  considerable  unemployment  in  the  cities  and 
towns  here  as  this  spell  of  weather  has  shut  down  all 
the  outside  public  work  and  some  of  the  factories. 

Tf  we  get  our  oats  sown  in  February  this  year  the 
snow  will  have  to  leave  soon  in  order  to  give  the  land 
a  chance  to  dry  out.  Oats  seldom  amount  to  much  here 
it  not  sown  the  last  week  in  February  or  the  first  10 
days  of  March. 

A  considerable  acreage  of  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover  and 
Soy  beans  will  be  sown  here  this  year.  The  last  three 
seasons  have  been  so  wet  that  most  of  the  Alfalfa  has 
been  killed  out.  Last  season  was  very  wet,  until  the 
middle  of  July.  After  that  we  had  scarcely  any  rain 
at  all,  and  the  combination  of  wet  and  dry  played  havoc 
with  the  grain  crop,  but  made  a  great  crop  of  prairie 
or  wild  hay,  which  was  put  up  in  good  shape,  and  for 
which  so  far  there  is  a  very  dull  market. 

Farm  prices  here  at  present  are:  Alfalfa,  $18  to 
$20;  prairie  hay,  $8  to  $10;  wheat,  90c  to  $1;  corn, 
90c;  butterfat  to  creameries,  30c;  whole  milk  to  con- 
densery,  48c  per  lb.  of  butterfat;  eggs,  30c. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Kan.  WALTER  c.  THOMAS. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Continued  cold  weather  has  been  a  benefit  to  those 
who  had  ice  to  harvest.  It  was  about  nine-inch  ice  on 
an  average  throughout  the  county.  No  fatalities  con¬ 
nected  with  ice  cutting  so  far  this  season.  One  of  a 
pair  of  big  horses  broke  through  the  ice  while  attached 
to  a  big  ice  plow,  but  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
men  using  the  horse  resulted  in  the  animal  being  pulled 
out,  none  the  worse  for  its  experience.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  fine  quality  ice  are  now  stored  away  for 
use,  and  many  more  tons  are  stacked  outside  the  ice¬ 
houses  for  immediate  use. 

On  the  coldest  day  this  Winter,  some  school  boys  in 
one  of  our  district,  schools,  found  well-developed  pussy 
willows  blooming  in  the  cold  on  bushes  by  a  creek. 
These  were  brought  to  the  school  and  presented  to  the 
teacher’. 

After  one  of  the  snows  the  past  week,  135  miles  of 
road  in  this  county  were  cleared  of  snow  by  two 
men,  with  their  plow’s  and  crews;  in  one  section  they 
worked  all  of  one  night  and  the  following  day  doing  this. 

The  chorus  of  our  Valatie  high  school  had  the 
honor  of  winning  second  place  in  the  song  contest  at  the 
monthly  rehearsal  of  the  eastern  district  chorus,  which 
was  composed  of  high  school  groups  from  12  different 
communities.  Many  of  these  pupils  are  from  farmers’ 
families  where  music  is  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  their 
farm  homes. 

Native  potatoes  are  60c  a  peck ;  eggs  are  40c  a  doz. ; 
butter,  39c  a  lb.  in  trade  at  country  stores  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county.  e.  a.  h. 


Southern  Ohio  Notes 

• 

The  first  part  of  January  was  very  warm — up  to 
Summer  heat  much  of  the  time.  The  nights  were  also 
warm,  grass  and  wheat  were  green  and  growing ;  rose 
bushes  and  shrubs  were  starting  to  grow ;  fruit  buds 
were  coming  forward  rapidly.  You  could  walk  through 
the  orchard  and  see  the  blossom  buds  plainly.  It  turned 
cold  suddenly  and  went  down  to  14  below  zero,  which 
will  be  very  hard  on  the  fruit.  It  has  been  very  cold 
and  the  wheat  is  looking  bad. 

Hens,  21  to  27c;  eggs,  35c;  cream,  31c;  apple  market 
is  holding  up  well,  grocers  paying  $2  to  $2.25  for  good 
apples.  Red  apples  continue  to  sell  best.  Jonathan 
seems  to  be  the  leader.  We  think  them  too  tart  to  eat, 
unless  they  are  very  ripe.  We  also  think  them  poor 
cookers.  York  seems  to  sell  almost  as  well  as  Grimes. 
We  want  to  set  a  few  McIntosh  and  Cortland.  One 
large  grower  in  this  vicinity  has  a  large  setting  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  reports  them  good  sellers,  but  poor  bearers. 

Our  lambs  <ire  coming  as  usual,  the  first  ones  are 
Dorsets.  I  think  as  an  all-around  sheep  the  Dorsets 
are  hard  to  beat.  They  will  lamb  most  any  time  of 
the  year.  If  properly  cared  for  a  part  of  them  will 
raise  two  sets  of  lambs  a  year.  They  are  extra  good 
milkers  and  are  good  mothers,  and  the  lambs  grow  very 
rapidly.  I  think  the  Dorset-Merino  ewe  is  hard  to  beat 
as  a  money  maker.  They  will  shear  as  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  wool  as  the  average  Merino,  and  will  raise 
more  and  better  lambs.  roy  smith. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Debutante 

Behind  the  door  of  Winter 
The  Spring,  on  tiptoe  stands, 

With  daffodils  and  crocuses 
And  tulips  in  her  hand. 

She  trembles  on  the  threshold 
Then  bravely  lifts  her  chin 
As  if  to  say,  “I’m  not  afraid,” 

And,  laughing,  rushes  in. 

— Charles  Hanson  Towne 
* 

One  of  our  correspondents  wishes  to 
reconstruct  her  kitchen,  and  her  plan  is 
to  do  away  with  the  coal  range  entirely, 
replacing  it  with  an  oil-burner,  and  to 
close  up  the  chimney.  She  does  not  have 
gas.  She  wonders  whether  there  is  some 
oil  heater  she  can  use  to  keep  the  kitchen 
warm.  We  infer  that  this  inquirer  does 
not  have  a  furnace.  Wherever  gas  or  oil 
are  used  entirely  for  cooking,  we  consider 
that  facilities  should  be  provided  for 
heating  the  kitchen.  Where  there  is  a 
furnace,  a  radiator  or  steam  pipes  should 
provide  warmth,  if  a  coal  range  is  not 
used  for  cooking.  Many  modern  apart¬ 
ments  and  small  houses  where  the  cooking 
is  done  with  gas  are  without  this  heat, 
and  are  very  uncomfortable  in  severe 
weather. 

We  advised  this  inquirer  not  to  close 
up  the  chimney ;  a  ventilator  is  needed 
to  carry  off  steam  and  cooking  odors,  and 
as  an  oil  heater  or  stove  exhausts  oxygen, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air. 

We  thought  this  inquiry  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  one.  There  must  be  many  other 
women  who  are  considering  this  question. 
After  visiting  a  kitchen  with  gas  range 
and  other  conveniences,  that  frowning 
dusty  sulky  old  coal  range  looks  very 
forbidding.  Yet  it  has  its  virtues.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  housekeepers 
who  have  discarded  coal  ranges,  using 
oil  all  the  year  round.  What  provisions 
have  they  made  for  warmth  in  severe 
weather?  In  Summer  we  all  know  that 
the  oil  stove  is  indeed,  a  jewel. 

Gas  and  electricity  are  wonderful  aids 
to  the  housewife,  and  we  find  the  various 
oil  burners  are  constantly  improved  to 
meet  their  competition.  The  refrigerator 
operated  by  an  oil  burner  seems  especially 
wonderful.  In  our  own  locality  oil¬ 
burning  furnaces  for  steam  heat  are 
increasing  in  popularity.  A  furnace  that 
operates  automatically  and  makes  no 
ashes  eliminates  much  hard,  dirty  work. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Snow  !  Snow  !  And  cold,  yet  we  should 
not  grumble  when  we  read  of  the  millions 
starving  and  freezing  in  China,  or  ot 
the  many  made  homeless  and  their  earth¬ 
ly  possessions  under  many  feet  of  water. 
We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  as  we 
sit  by  our  cheery  wood  fire,  though  the 
wood'  has  to  be  dug  out  from  under  the 
snow,  and  takes  some  persuasion  to  burn, 
vet  to  keep  adding  the  green  sticks  to  a 
big  back  log  burns  your  shins  even  it 
your  back  gets  a  bit  cold. 

One  may  now  and  then  grow  a  bit 
tired  of  the  sameness  of  the  Winter  fare, 
yet  tonight  we  enjoyed  our  cornbread 
baked  in  the  baker  on  the  hearth  with 
good  hot  coals,  sweet  milk,  butter  and 
beans.  There  were  berries  and  spreads, 
but  I  think  we  filled  up  on  bread,  milk 
and  butter.  And  how  I  wish  I  could 
have  divided  with  some  poor  hungry  mor¬ 
tal.  Thankful?  Aye,  indeed;  would  it 
not  be  heart-breaking  to  see  our  children 
starving  and  be  unahle  to  obtain  anything 
to  relieve  their  hunger? 

I  wonder  why  such  things  have  to  be — 
so  much  of  suffering  for  helpless  little 
ones  in  the  world,  so  many  that  never 
have  a  fair  chance,  and  then  turn  the 
picture  and  there  are  so  many  with 
every  opportunity  that  never  accomplish 
anything.  Well,  this  is  a  funny  old 
world  peopled  with  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent  people — sadness,  sorrow  and  heart¬ 
aches,  with  now  and  then  a  woof  of  joy 
like  a  gleam  of  gold  through  the  dark¬ 
some  web. 

Our  neighborhood  has  been  swept  by 
an  epidemic  of  influenze,  followed  by 
pneumonia,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  a 
number,  but  it  seems  to  be  on  the  wane. 
If  people  would  only  learn  to  be  more 
careful,  and  not  expose  themselves  and 
others  to  contagious  diseases ! 

One  wants  to  begin  with  remedies  at 
the  first  sign  of  hoarseness,  especially  if 
there  is  a  temperature.  Doctors  are 
scarce  with  us,  unless  one  sends  to  town, 
and  the  cost  is  almost  prohibitive  for 
poor  folks.  The  good  old  country  doc¬ 
tors  who  used  to  ride  the  rough  roads 
on  the  darkest  nights  are  a  thing  of  the 


past.  I  can  remember  when  they  used  to 
measure  their  medicine  out  on  the  point 
of  a  penknife,  every  dose  folded  in  a 
bit  of  paper ;  then  came  the  long  capsules, 
and  it  was  a  job  to  swallow  them.  Some 
of  the  older  generation  as  well  as  the 
younger  ones  refused  to  take  them  and 
they  had  to  be  emptied  and  given  in 
water  or  a  bit  of  preserve  of  some  kind. 
Then  came  the  pills  or  pellets,  bitter,  sour, 
salty  and  terrible  to  taste,  but  now  the 
majority  are  fair  to  look  on,  pleasant  to 
taste. 

Another  snowy  Sunday  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registration  below  zero  makes 
us  long  for  the  Spring  to  hurry  up ;  it 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


222 — Attractive  Un¬ 
derwear.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18.  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2 V8  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  6-in. 
lace.  Ten  cents. 


550 — Tiers  Are  Chic. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


160  —  Utility  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  11-in.  lace 
for  vest  and  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrast¬ 
ing  for  collar.  Ten 
cents. 


207 — For  Playtime. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Emb.  No.  11149 — Transfer  Motif  Design. 
Pattern  provides  10  motifs  that  may  be 
used  for  cushions,  curtains  and  runners 
(Blue.)  Ten  cents. 

New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


seems  so  long  since  we  heard  the  birds 
sing  or  had  a  whiff  of  the  flower-laden 
breeze,  but  somewhere  the  sun  is  shining, 
so  take  courage,  let’s  not  be  blue. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


New  Ways  with  Sausage 
and  Bacon 

Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  for  so 
many  years  sausages  and  bacon  have  been 
considered  breakfast  meats?  Products 
with  such  a  spicy  flavor  and  piquancy 
need  not  be  shy  about  apearing  at  any 
meal  in  my  opinion.  Judged  from  the 
point  of  nutrition  they  rank  high  and 
they  are  eagerly  welcomed  at  breakfast, 
so  why  not  later?  No  food  that  is  served 


often  can  be  faced  with  relish  if  the  mode 
of  serving  is  not  varied.  As  we  want  to 
enjoy  this  treat  I  am  going  to  suggest 
some  different  ways  to  bring  this  fragrant 
food  to  your  tables. 

Perhaps  about  the  easiest  way  to  cook 
sausage  with  another  food  is  baking  it 
in  a  potato.  Wash  potatoes  as  for  baking, 
make  a  hole  in  the  center  with  an  apple 
corer  and  fill  with  sausage  meat.  Bake 
until  the  potatoe  is  well  done.  As  for 
baking  potatoes  plain  or  with  sausage 
they  should  always  be  wrell  done,  but 
never  soggy.  You  may  have  heard  that 
they  should  always  be  rubbed  with  fat 
before  placing  in  the  oven.  I  find  that 
if  they  are  cooked  in  a  slow  oven  they 
do  better  without  the  fat,  and  the  skins 
do  not  become  hard  and  the  potatoes 
cling  to  them.  When  taking  them  from 
the  oven  hold  them  with  a  dish  towel  and 
gently,  squeeze  them,  lastly  squeeze  enough 
to  split  the  skin  and  allow  the  steam  to 
escape.  Should  you  prefer  to  have  the 
potatoes  pared  you  can  still  bake  them 
with  the  sausage  in  the  center,  basting 
with  the  fat  from  the  sausage  as  they 
cook. 

You  have  all  no  doubt  served  apples 
and  sausages  together,  but  add  sweet 
potatoes  to  the  combination  and  see  how 
you  like  it.  Boil  the  potatoes  until  soft, 
and  place  in  a  baking  dish.  Core  and 
slice  tart  apples  and  place  between  the 
potatoes.  Place  sausage  over  the  two  and 
bake  until  the  sausage  is  done. 

Cabbage  is  another  good  Winter  dish. 
Here  is  a  recipe  for  using  it  that  may  be 
new  to  you.  Fry  sufficient  sausage  for 
your  needs.  Take  from  the  frying  pan 
and  pour  off  all  but  three  tablespoons  of 
the  fat.  Into  the  remaining  fat  put  one 
quart  of  minced  cabbage  and  cook  five 
minutes,  stirring  often.  Arrange  a  mound 
of  mashed  potatoes  on  a  dish,  place  the 
cabbage  around  this  and  garnish  with  the 
sausage. 

Quite  different  from  the  «sual  is  savory 
sausage.  Cook  small  patties  of  sausage 
until  brown.  Remove  from  the  pan.  pour 
off  all  but  three  tablespoons  of  fat,  and 
add  two  tablespoons  of  minced  celery  and 
one-half  cup  tomato  catsup.  Cook  until 
hot.  Serve  the  sausage  on  toast  with  the 
sauce  poured  over.  This  amount  of  sauce 
is  for  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sausage ;  enlarge  it  as  needed. 

There  are  so  many  recipes  called  “pigs 
in  blankets  here  is  one  by  that  name  for 
sausage.  Make  pie  crust  and  roll  as  for 
pie.  Cut  in  long  strips  four  or  five  inches 
wide,  cut  again  crosswise  to  make  squares. 
Put  a  piece  of  sausage  meat  in  the  center 
of  each  and  fold  over  pinching  the  edges 
together  well.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  30 
minutes. 

A  simple  dish  but  tasty  is  noodles 
baked  with  tomatoes  and  sausage.  Boil 
until  tender  one  package  of  noodles  in 
salted  water.  Drain  and  place  in  a  baking 
dish.  Season  with  pepper  and  more  salt 
if  needed  and  add  a  medium-sized  can  of 
tomatoes.  A  spoonful  of  sugar  in  the 
tomatoes  will  improve  the  flavoi\  Cover 
with  sausage  and  bake  until  it  is  well 
browned. 

Sometimes  there  are  left-over  sausages 
as  all  other  foods.  Sausage  cakes  utilize 
the  left-over  mashed  potato  at  the  same 
time.  Add  a  beaten  egg  to  a  pint  of 
mashed  potato,  a  cup  or  more  of  finely 
chopped  cooked  sausage  mixed  with  the 
potato  and  fried  until  nicely  browned. 
This  may  be  dropped  from  a  spoon  or 
formed  into  cakes. 

When  you  have  a  small  amount  of 
chicken  left  over  try  using  it  with  sausage. 
Dice  the  chicken  and  season  with  minced 
parsley  And  finely  chopped  onion,  about 
a  teaspoonful.  Moisten  with  chicken 
gravy  and  put  in  a  buttered  dish.  Cover 
with  mashed  potatoes,  making  a  crust  an 
inch  thick.  Press  into  the  potato  pieces 
of  left-over  sausage.  Brown  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Bacon,  with  its  customary  accompani¬ 
ment,  eggs,  is  probably  the  most  served 
food  of  any  for  breakfast.  Thin  crisp 
slices  are  tempting.  With  creamed  po¬ 
tatoes  it  makes  a  good  lunch,  and  even 
very  young  children  may  partake  of  it. 

If  you  are  fond  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
would  like  to  serve  them  in  another  way 
you  will  like  to  do  candied  sweet  potatoes 
with  bacon  ;  delicious  as  it  is  nutritious. 
Boil  six  medium-sized  sweet  potatoes  until 
tender.  Drain,  peel  and  cut  lengthwise. 
Arrange  in  a  shallow  baking  pan.  Mix 
one-half  cup  brown  sugar  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  bacon  dripping,  one  quarter  cup  of 
water  and  one  teaspoon  of  nutmeg.  Pour 
this  over  the  sweet  potatoes  and  put  in 
a  lior  oven  for  10  minutes.  Turn  the 
potatoes  while  baking  to  brown  all  over. 
Place  on  a  platter  and  surround  with 
crisp  slices  of  browned  bacon. 

Timely,  too,  if  you  have  liver,  is  this 
recipe  for  liver  and  bacon  loaf ;  familiar 
combination  in  a  new  way.  Skin  and 
slice  one  pound  of  liver.  Gook  in  boiling 
salted  water  five  minutes.  Drain  and 
chop  with  meat  chopper.  Add  to  the  liver 
one  cup  bread  crumbs,  two  tablespoons 
catsup,  one-tliird  cup  of  fresh  pork 
chopped,  one  tablespoon  chopped  onion, 
one  egg.  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
mix  well.  Line  a  baking  pan  with  bacon 
slices  and  turn  the  mixture  into  this,  lay 
strips  of  bacon  on  the  top,  and  cook  in 
a  moderate  oven  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Stuffed  bacon  slices  look  like  surprise 
packages,  and  if  you  want  something  good 
but  not  too  filling  they  will  do  nicely. 
Make  your  favorite  bread  dressing.  Place 
a  spoonful  on  one  end  of  a  slice  of  bacon, 
roll  and  fasten  with  a  toothpick.  These 
may  be  broiled  or  fried,  only  cook  them 
evenly  on  all  sides. 

To  use  that  bit  of  left-over  canned  corn 


and  potatoes  let  us  add  bacon.  Cook 
diced  bacon  to  equal  three-quarters  of  a 
cup,  add  potatoes,  about  two  cups  diced, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  saute 
until  brown.  Stir  in  the  cup  or  more  of 
corn  and  continue  stirring  until  the  corn 
is  lightly  browned. 

Dried  lima  beans  make  an  appetizing 
meal  in  cold  weather.  An  addition  of 
bacon  in  the  following  manner  gives  a 
good  dish  a  better  flavor.  Soak  the  beans 
overnight  and  cook  slowly  the  next  day 
for  two  hours,  or  until  soft.  Fry  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  diced  bacon  adding 
to  it  two  sliced  onions  and  cook  until 
brown.  To  this  add  one  can  tomato 
puree,  two  bay  leaves,  two  tablespoons 
flour  and  season  to  taste.  Cook  a  few 
minutes  and  then  put  in  the  cooked  beans. 
This  makes  a  hearty  main  dish. 

HARRIET  WESTON 


“Polly,  Put  the  Kettle  On” 

Just  the  other  day,  after  I  had  wrestled 
with  the  refractory,  knobless  lid  to  a 
kettle  for  the  third  time,  I  paused  to 
wonder,  for  a  moment,  if  we  homemakers 
gave  enough  thought  to  our  kitchen 
utensils.  And  looking  over  m.v  pots  and 
pans,  purchased,  as  I  supposed,  with  an 
object  of  genuine  economy  as  well  as 
utilitv,  I  decided  that  more  attention 
to  detail  when  buying  equipment  would 
be  time  well  spent.  This  is  especially  true 
concerning  the  covers. 

When  we  buy  a  vase  for  our  living 
room  we  consider  its  lines,  color  and  the 
kind  of  flowers  it  is  to  hold.  Yet  when  we 
buy  a  kettle  (which  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant)  we  give  it  very  little  thought  in 
comparison.  And  yet  it  is  most  necessary 
to  have  our  kettles,  that  are  in  constant 
use  every  day  in  the  year,  and  which  are 
probably  handled  thousands  of  times 
during  the  year,  as  perfect  in  construction 
as  human  skill  can  make  them. 

After  giving  the  subject  careful  study 
I  have  found  that  there  are  kettles  with 
bails  so  high  that  they  wabble  when  lifted 
about,  and  if  full,  slop  the  contents.  A 
kettle  to  be  handled  easily  should  be  low- 
bailed,  as  it  does  away  with  a  large 
amount  of  wrist  strain  as  well  as  danger 
of  scalding.  Another  important  item  is 
the  bottom  surface.  It  should  be  large 
and  smooth,  as  food  cooks  much  mors 
evenly  and  quickly,  thereby  saving  fuel, 
as  no  heat  can  escape. 

The  type  of  covers  is  also  an  important 
problem.  They  deserve  for  more  consid¬ 
eration  than  they  receive,  and  should 
not  be  handled  roughly,  as  an  ill-fitting 
cover  or  one  with  a  dent  in  the  edge  means 
a  loss  of  heat  and  steam,  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  flavor  and  waste  of  fuel.  A  swing¬ 
ing  cover  attached  to  the  kettle  securely 
prevents  rough  handling  and  misplacing, 
and  is  more  comfortable  to  work  with 
than  a  cover  that  must  be  lifted  and 
removed.  But  a  super-convenience  is  the 
cover  that  has  a  small  slide  opening 
through  which  water  may  be  poured  with¬ 
out  even  going  to  the  trouble  of  swinging 
the  cover  proper  aside.  This  little  open¬ 
ing  also  saves  valuable  minerals  and 
flavors  which  escape  in  the  steam  when 
kettle  is  opened. 

Still  another  point  is  the  lip.  The 
perfect  kettle  should  have  two.  the  near 
perfect  one.  A  kettle  with  none  hardly 
deserves  closet  space. 

A  strainer  kettle  is  almost  a  necessity 
as  it,  is  far  more  convenient  than  an  extra 
strainer  so  often  needed. 

When  buying  a  self-baster  we  should 
be  sure  that  it  contains  the  concentric 
rings  beneath  the  cover,  by  which  the 
moisture  is  evenly  distributed. 

Kettles,  of  all  kinds,  should  have  self¬ 
locking  bails  (bails  that  when  raised  will 
remain  in  position)  or  else  the  bails 
should  have  heat-resistant  handles. 

I  also  look  to  .the  knobs  when  buying 
kettles,  making  sure  that  they  are  on  to 
stay.  The  tiny  bolt  that  passes  through 
them  should  be  securely  welded  over  on 
■the  under  side,  else  it  will  soon  part 
company  with  the  lid,  and  we  are  bound 
to  waste  time  and  effort  every  time  we 
use  it. 

A  teakettle  should  have  a  spout  large 
enough  to  prevent  overflow  from  the  top 
when  tipped  up.  and  it  should  not  rock 
when  tipped  well  forward.  If  the  shoulder 
beneath  the  spout  is  squared,  it  is  i-eliable 
and  will  not  rock.  The  cover  should 
swing  back  with  the  touch  of  the  thumb 
when  filling  is  necessary. 

The  perfect  teakettle  is  copper,  heavily 
nickel-plated.  In  fact  if  the  initial  cost 
can  be  afforded  the  best  kettles  are  of 
nickel-plated  copper,  as  they  will  last  a 
lifetime  and  the  shining  nickel  will 
harmonize  with  any  color  scheme,  and 
gav-colored  enamel  cannot  compete  with 
it  for  true  worth.  Its  ability  for  holding 
heat  is  second  only  to  the  tireless  cooker, 
and  it  heats  more  quickly  than  other 
wares. 

I  have  found  that  these  few  discoveries 
have  made  more  difference  in  my  work 
than  most  people  realize  without  giving 
them  a  trial,  and  now  I  always  study  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  a  utensil  before 
buying,  as  the  best-looking  kettle  is  not 
always  the  most  convenient. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY 


Eggless  Sand  Tarts 

Two  cups  light  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
milk,  one  cup  lard.  y2  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  cream  of 
tartar,  flour  to  roll  out.  mrs.  s.  b. 


Communicable  Diseases 

Communicable  diseases  fall  into  two 
classes,  contagious  and  infectious.  All 
contagious  diseases  are  infectious,  but  all 
infectious  diseases  are  not  contagious. 
Diseases  which  spread  indirectly  through 
food,  water,  soil,  etc.,  are  called  infec¬ 
tious.  Contagious  diseases  are  communi¬ 
cated  directly  from  sick  to  well  persons 
by  direct  contact.  All  persons,  whether 
professionally  trained,  or  not,  have  a 
grave  responsibility  and  duty  to  prevent 
spread  of  disease. 

The  atmosphere  everywhere  is  laden 
with  bacteria.  They  are  not  all  of  an 
infectious  nature,  but  among  them  are 
the  germs  of  diseases.  The  function  of 
bacteria  or  microbes  is  to  destroy  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  ;  while  do¬ 
ing  this,  poisonous  chemical  products  are 
formed  known  as  toxins.  Suppuration 
and  inflammation  of  wounds  are  caused 
by  bacteria  also. 

Disease  germs  often  lie  dormant  for 
long  periods,  and  when  conditions  be¬ 
come  favorable  develop,  and  produce  dis¬ 
ease.  Often  diseases  result  from  en¬ 
trance  of  infective  agents,  and  cannot 
be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  another 
similar  case. 

When  a  victim  has  been  exposed  to 
contagion,  some  time  elapses  before  he 
becomes  ill ;  this  is  called  the  period  of 
incubation.  When  such  a  disease  is  found 
to  exist,  the  patient  must  be  isolated,  and 
nurse  must  use  all  possible  means  to  pro¬ 
tect  herself  and  the  family  from  danger. 
The  room  must  be  as  bare  as  possible,  all 
dishes  and  utensils  used  kept  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  place  and  boiled  or  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  before  taken  to  other  parts  of  the 
house.  Do  not  be  careless  about  small 
things.  Bedding  must  be  placed  in  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury ;  after 
soaking  boil  it  with  soda  or  borax.  Com¬ 
mon  washing  soda  is  a  good  disinfectant 
for  utensils  and  instruments.  Copperas 
or  chloride  of  lime  is  used  dry  in  water 
closets  and  drains.  Your  physician  will 
give  you  more  general  directions  for  fumi¬ 
gation  and  disinfection. 

In  infectious  diseases  such  as  typhoid 
and  tuberculosis,  a  patient  isn't  isolated, 
but  all  discharges  from  body  are  disin¬ 
fected.  The  common  cold  is  the  infec¬ 
tious  condition  met  oftenest.  Once  es¬ 
tablished  little  can  be  done  except  to 
avoid  adding  to  it.  Have  members  of 
family  protect  themselves  by  using  sepa¬ 
rate  towels,  drinking  cups,  etc. 

Influenza  or  grippe  is  an  infectious 
epidemic  which  begins  like  a  severe  cold. 
There  are  three  types,  nervous,  gastro¬ 
intestinal  and  simple  fever.  Rest  in  bed 
is  essential.  Sterilize  all  eating  utensils, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.  The  walking  cases 
are  the  most  active  in  spreading  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Sanitary  conditions  are  best  treat¬ 
ment.  Fresh  air  in  the  room  is  necessary 
in  all  diseases,  but  especially  so  in  all 
which  affect  nose,  throat  and  pulmonary 
tract. 

Scabies  or  itch  is  caused  by  a  small 
parasite  which  burrows  under  the  skin 
and  sets  up  a  very  irritating  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  it  usually  begins  between  lingers 
and  toes,  but  spreads.  It  is  highly  con¬ 
tagious.  Patient  should  be  isolated  and 
clothing  disinfected  after  a  cure  is  ef¬ 
fected. 

Diphtheria  usually  begins  like  a  cold, 
tonsils  swell  and  difficulty  in  swallowing 
follows,  and  a  false  membrane  forms  in 
white  patches  on  the  throat.  This  is  a 
very  serious  disease  and  a  physician  and 
a  trained  nurse  should  be  in  attendance. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  horizontal 
position  for  a  long  time  after  conva¬ 
lescence  is  well  established.  Obstruction 
of  the  throat  and  paralysis  of  the  heart 
are  two  great  dangers.  This  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  is  now  preventable.  Clinics  are  es¬ 
tablished  in  most  towns  for  inoculating 
children,  and  parents  assume  a  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  refusing  this  immunity 
for  their  children. 

Typhoid  fever  is  caused  by  a  specific 
germ  found  in  decomposing  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  often  communicated  by  impure  water. 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lining  of  small  intestines 
and  ulcerations  in  certain  spots.  Good 
nursing  is  of  vital  importance.  Constant 
watchfulness  is  most  essential.  If  unable 
to  obtain  a  trained  nurse,  the  attendant 
must  do  the  best  she  can  and  follow  the 
doctor’s  instructions  minutely  until  pa¬ 
tient  is  restored  to  health.  Indiscretions 
in  diet  or  over-exertion  often  cause  death 
even  during  last  stages  of  convalescence. 
Medicine  is  practically  useless.  Give  pa¬ 
tient  plenty  of  cold  water,  daily  baths, 
oftener  if  necessary,  keep  in  recumbent 
position  until  ulcers  are  healed.  A  ty¬ 
phoid  case  calls  for  all  of  a  nurse’s  skill 
and  patience. 

Scarlet  fever  is  a  dreaded  disease,  as  so 
many  serious  complications  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from 
two  to  10  days;  it  begins  with  headache, 
nausea,  sore  throat  and  fever.  The  erup¬ 
tion  begins  the  second  day;  a  bright  red 
rash,  on  chest,  first.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  warm,  and  in  bed,  even  the 
lightest  cases.  Warm  sponge  baths  and 
oil  or  vaseline  rubs,  cold  water  to  drink, 
food  as  directed  by  physician,  fresh  air 
and  good  sanitary  conditions.  Highly 
contagious. 

Chicken  pox  begins  with  a  slight  fever, 
after  24  hours  an  eruption  of  dark  pim¬ 
ples  comes  on  the  back,  usually  disap¬ 
pears  in  a  week.  Usually  no  medicine 
is  required.  Keep  patient  comfortable, 
a  warm  bath,  light  nourishing  food.  Iso¬ 
late  from  other  children. 

Measles  is  most  common  among  chil¬ 
dren  although  adults  may  contract  it. 
Average  period  of  incubation  is  eight 
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days.  It  begins  like  an  attack  of  acute 
catarrh.  Eruption  occurs  first  on  face, 
neck  and  arms.  The  disease  itself  is  not 
severe,  but  is  often  followed  by  bron¬ 
chitis,  pneumonia,  gastric  troubles,  in¬ 
flammation  of  eyes  and  ears.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  these 
sequels.  Protect  patient  from  drafts, 
and  shield  eyes  from  strong  light  or 
strain.  Light  diet  until  fever  has  sub¬ 
sided.  A  lowered  tone  of  the  system  may 
persist  for  some  time.  [A  visit  to  the 
dentist  should  follow  measles,  as  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  may  be  affected. — 
Ed.] 

Mumps  is  not  very  dangerous ;  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  salivary  glands.  Warmth 
is  grateful,  the  disease  usually  declines 
rapidly  after  first  three  or  four  days. 

Whooping  cough  begins  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cold ;  after  10  days  the  -whoop  is 
heard.  If  weather  permits  keep  child  out 
of  doors;  light  nourishing  diet;  avoid  con¬ 
stipation. 

The  nurse  should  take  the  best  of  care 
of  herself  while  engaged  in  contagious 
work.  A  daily  walk  in  the  fresh  air, 
plenty  of  good  food,  and  as  much  sleep 
as  _  possible ;  carefully  wash  hands  and 
disinfect  them  after  handling  patient  or 
utensils  used  in  sickroom.  There  is  a 
popular  belief  that  nurses  and  doctors 
obtain  immunity  from  contagion  by  the 
use  of  a  drug,  but  this  is  untrue:  It  is 
simply  by  their  observance  of  rules  that 
contagion  is  avoided. 

Never  expose  a  child  to  a  disease.  On 
the  contrary,  use  every  means  to  prevent 
exposure.  When  a  child  is  taken  sick  in 
school  with  a  contagious  disease,  it  is 
common  in  some  communities  to  close  the 
school.  This  is  rarely  done  by  the  order 
of  the  health  officer,  but  usually  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  A  more  sensible 
way  would  be  to  continue  school.  All 
the  children  are  exposed,  and  if  their  own 
school  is  closed  they  will  be  playing  with 
unexposed  children.  I  have  even  known 
children  to  visit  other  schools,  and  par¬ 
ents  to  take  children  visiting,  or  for  a 
trip  to  the  city,  attend  movies,  etc.  In 
this  way  the  contagion  is  spread  into  sev¬ 
eral  localities. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  tuberculosis ; 
it  is  highly  infectious  and  should  be 
treated  away  from  the  home.  At  the 
slightest  symptom  of  this  dread  disease  a 
physician  should  be  consulted  and  direc¬ 
tions  from  State  department  of  health 
followed  minutely. 

In  such  an  article  as  this  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  for  touching  the  high  points 
only ;  more  information  can  always  be 
obtained  from  attending  physician.  Learn 
to  watch  symptoms,  notice  hours  of  rise 
in  temperature.  If  a  stimulant  is  given 
watch  and  report  a  change  in  respiration, 
discriminate  between  a  stupor  or  a  quiet 
restful  sleep.  Be  able  to  give  the  doctor 
an  intelligent  report ;  you  can  present  the 
whole  picture.  During  his  visits  he  sees 
only  flashes,  which  may  not  mirror  true 
conditions. 

And  to  you,  amateur  nurses,  I  can 
only  give  this  quotation  from  Burke.  It 
was  given  to  me  in  my  training  days,  as 
a  motto,  especially  in  contagious  work ; 

“Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother 
of  safety.”  l.  r.  de  right. 


Sausages  and  Ham 

The  following  sausage  that  we  have 
used  for  years  is  liked  by  all  who  have 
eaten  it.  The  recipe  is  given  for  a  small 
amount  of  meat,  making  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  those  who  can  make  only  a 
•few  pounds  at  a  time,  but  a  larger 
amount  can  just  as  easily  be  made  by 
increasing  the  spices  proportionately. 

For  18  lbs.  of  meat,  iy2  cups  powdered 
and  sifted  sage,  preferably  home  grown, 
Ys  cup  pepper  (scant),  1  %  cup  salt,  % 
cup  ginger.  Cut  the  meat,  (which  should 
contain  a  good  amount  of  fat,  or  the 
sausage  will  be  rather  dry  and  hard), 
into  small  pieces  so  it  can  be  fed  easily 
into  the  meat  chopper,  and  mix  the 
spices  thoroughly  through  the  meat,  then 
put  into  bags  and  leave  for  a  few  days 
to  season 

I  have  also  a  very  good  recipe  for  ham 
pickle,  meat  being  left  in  pickle  for  six 
weeks. 

Forty  pounds  meat,  1%  pint  salt, 
two  ounces  saltpeter,  y2  pint  molasses. 
These  recipes  came  originally  from  a 
butcher. 

I  find  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
flavor  between  home  grown  and  com¬ 
mercially  grown  sage,  and  anyone  who 
has  a  garden,  no  matter  how  small,  should 
have  a  few  sage  plants  for  home  use. 

I  use  a  glass  measuring  cup,  regular 
one-half  pint  size  for  measuring  spices, 
can  get  the  measurements  more  exact. 

CENTER  OF  VERMONT 


Help  for  Chilblains 

If  you  are  troubled  with  chilblains  try 
this :  Soak  the  feet  in  hot  water,  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne,  then  dry  and  rub  with 
“Vaseline”  or  some  good  salve.  I  have 
used  this  method  for  years  and  have 
found  it  the  only  relief  in  a  short  time. 
Sometimes  a  second  treatment  is  neces¬ 
sary.  M.  E.  U. 


Sour  Cream  Cookies 

Two  eggs,  two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  but¬ 
ter  and  lard,  one  cup  sour  cream,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
flour  to  make  stiff.  mrs.  s.  b. 


Many  people,  two  hours  after  eat¬ 
ing,  suffer  indigestion  as  they  call  it. 
It  is  usually  excess  acid.  Correct  it 
with  an  alkali.  The  best  way,  the 
quick,  harmless  and  efficient  way,  is 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  for  50  years  the  standard 
with  physicians.  One  spoonful  in  water 
neutralizes  many  times  its  volume  in 
stomach  acids,  and  at  once.  The  symp¬ 
toms  disappear  in  five  minutes. 

You  will  never  use  crude  methods 
when  you  know  this  better  method. 
And  you  will  never  suffer  from  excess 
acid  when  you  prove  out  this  easy 
relief.  Please  do  that — for  your  own 
sake — now. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 


sicians  for  50  years  in  correcting  ex¬ 
cess  acids.  25c  and  50c  a  bottle — any 
drugstore. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the 
U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  The 
Charles  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessor  Charles  H. 
Phillips  since  1875. 

GLEAMY  WHITE  TEETH  \ 
S  and  a  Sweet  Breath  l 

Try  Phillips  Dental  Magnesia 
Toothpaste  just  once  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  nice  and  white  your  teeth 
become.  Write  for  a  free  ten-day 
tube.  Address  The  Phillips  Co.,  117 
Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  Pay-' 
meats,  FREE  FREIGHT.' 

200  stove,  range  and  furnace  b 

gains.  Porcelain  enamelranges, 
-  choice  of  6  colors.  Oil, 

—■  ■■■■■■■■  . . .  .  gasoline  and  eas  stoves,  fnr- 

'  naces.  Cash  or  terms.  24-hour 
— Af  I  )  shipment.  30  day  Free  ITrial. 

Satisfaction  or  money  back.  5- 
Year  Guarantee.  29  years  in 
business.  750,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  -  -  Michigan 


Ranges 


*4150 


A  Kalamazoo 

Regi»t«r*d  Direct  to  You" 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.l 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Our  “Royal* 

Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  a  , — , 

Five-Year  Guaranteed  «py|  ^.40 

Ss!‘  Was  $52.50,  Now  H[  §  = 

Polr  The  Freight 
YY  0  JT  ay  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


Heavy  crochet  cotton— suitable 

for  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.25  full  pound; 
6  pounds,  $6.00. 

PURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  unequaled. 
Send  10c  for  suimples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No  C.  O.  D. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  thread  CO. 

Dept.  A-S  East  Hampton,  Conn. 
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Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

interest  was  cred- 
thrif ty 


in 

ited  to  our 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 

{•■■■■■■  Mail  this  slip  today  ■■■■■■■ 

I  National  Savings  Bank 

■  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  uew  illustrated  book- 

■  let,  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

■  World.” 

J  Name  . 

|  Address  . 

[  City  . RNY 


Now  Easy  to  Own  GOOD  Books 

Save  money— reading  time-book  ehelf 
space  by  owning  only  worth-while 
,  books  of  permanent  value!  Let  onr  new 
catalog  "Books  for  Everybody”  help 
you  select  the  best  books  of  informa¬ 
tion,  instruction,  travel,  culture,  mystery 
—latest  fiction  and  favorite  classics  at 
SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS.  CDrr 
,  Send  for  your  copy  Today.  A  IVlLJu 
Let  us  save  you  money  on  any  book  in  print. 
M. Y. Publishing  Co., Dept. 25-B, 25  Dominick  St.,HewYork 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  TORE 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N  L 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Colored  Pictures  publish¬ 
ed  by  Currier  &  Ives. 
Envelopes  with  stamps 
before  1880.  Old  fireplace  andirons,  old  furniture,  etc. 

Jack  Loose,  3740  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  B’ree  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  _  ' 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS. 


YARNS 


Dept.  10. 


Postage  paid . 

Concord,  N.  H. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebuainess  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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■A  Tonic  Today - 

will  make  your  hens  PAY 


Now  is  the  time  to  give  your  hens  a  good 
poultry  tonic.  They  have  been  on  winter 
feed  for  a  long  time  and  should  be  given  a 
tonic  to  tone  up  their  systems  and  prepare 
them  for  the  heavy  work  ahead.  A  few 
cents  invested  now  will  return  a  hundred 
fold.  Don’t  wait.  Start  today  by  mixing 
regularly  with  all  feed — 


Hi*.  LeGear’s 
Poultry  Prescription 


—  MINERALIZED  — 


An  iron  and  mix  vomica  tonic  containing  valuable  mineral  and  vegetable 
ingredients  scientifically  compounded  to  produce  an  effective  tonic, 

appetizer,  conditioner  and  regulator.  Get  a  60-day 
supply  from  your  dealer  today.  We  guarantee  results. 

Help  your  chicks  get  the  right  start.  _ _ 

Give  them — 

Dr.  LeGear’s  / 

Chick  Tablets 

—An  Intestinal  Astringent —  / 

Has  a  mild  antiseptic  /  -phis  coupon  is  good  for 

effect  on  the  drinking  Y  i<n.  l  Cnmnl.m 


Free  ! 


Book ! 


y  —Dr.  LeGear’s  Complete 
'  Poultry  Guide  and  Feeding 


Dr.L.D.LeGear,V.S. 
Graudate  Ontario  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  1892.  Thirty- 
eight  years  of  veterinary 
practice.  Eminent  authority 
on  diseases  of  poultry  and 
stock. ♦  Nationally  known 
poultry  expert  and  breeder. 
Noted  author  and  lecturer. 


effect  on  the  drinking 
water.  Is  very  beneficial  . 

as  an  intestinal  as-  S  Manual.”  50  pages;  92  sub- 
tringent.  Get  a  can  '  jects;  59  illustrations.  A  valu- 
from  your  dealer.  '  able  treatise  on  care  and  feeding 
Results  guar-  S  0{  poultry.  Take  coupon  to  your 
anteed.  r  local  dealer.  If  he  does  not  have  book, 

Dr.L.D.LeGear  /  send  coupon  with  4c  to  pay  postage 
Medicine  Co.  /  and  mailing,  to— 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear,  V.S. 

4 1 26  Beck  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Louib, 

Mo.  S 

y  Your 
/  Name . . 
/  Your 
/  Address... , 

_  —  —  _  —  — 


HOW  MUCH  SUCTION  IS 

REQUIRED  TO  MILK  A  COW? 


NO  two  cows  on  your  farm  milk  exactly 
alike.  Some  are  fast  milkers.  Some  milk 
slowly.  Considering  this  fact  should  all  your 
cows  be  milked  with  same  amount  of  suction? 


cording  to  the  quantity 
rapidity  of  the  milk  flow  from  the  cow. 

If  a  cow  milks  hard,  the  Perfection 
Automatic  meets  the  situation  by  apply¬ 
ing  more  suction — in  shorter  sucks.  If 
she  is  an  easy  milker,  the  suction  applied 
by  the  Perfection  Automatic  is  reduced, 
but  the  sucks  are  longer.  This  automatic 
adjustment,  which  is  governed  by  the 
milk  flow  of  the  cow,  is  an  exclusive 
Perfection  feature. 

PERFECTION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
DIFFERENT  milker  in 
actual  operation  in 
your  barn  on  your  own 
cows.  Write  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  demonstration. 

EASY  TERMS 


PERFECTION 

Automatic 

MILKER 


If  Heals 

Like  Magic 


CORONA 


For  horses,  oaltie, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoney  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  bymail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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MOORE  BROS. 

PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  S  doz.  SI. 00 

EDFE  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send" 
1  IlLiLi  ing  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Figuring  on  a  Farm 
Problem 

I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  can  send  me  concerning  equipment 
necessary  and  approximate  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion,  for  a  year  of  a  dairy  farm  contain¬ 
ing  100  acres  of  tillable  land.  About 
how  much  stock  could  such  a  farm  sup¬ 
port?  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

A  dairy  farm  containing  100  acres  of 
tillable  land  in  Northern  New  Jersey  is 
larger  than  the  average  farm  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  entire 
farm  consists  of  100  acres  of  tillable 
land  or  whether  the  tillable  area  is  but  a 
part  of  the  total  farm.  Considering  the 
tillable  area  only  as  useful  for  crop  ro¬ 
tation  and  pasturage  it  would  seem  that 
a  total  of  40  head  of  stock  ought  to  be 
supported. 

In  addition  a  fair-sized  flock  of  poultry 
ought  to  be  included  on  every  farm  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  One  hundred  acres 
as  mentioned  could  well  furnish  all  the 
roughage  necessary  for  40  head  of  live¬ 
stock  and  some  of  the  low  protein  con¬ 
centrates  which  are  necessary  in  balanc¬ 
ing  a  dairy  ration,  or  which  will  be  need¬ 
ed  for  the  farm  horses  or  poultry  and 
any  small  number  of  swine,  usually  kept 
on  a  general  dairy  farm. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  crop  rotation 
the  requirements  of  40  head  of  stock 
should  first  be  considered.  Of  this  40 
head  of  animals  30  should  be  milking 
cows,  ranging  in  age  from  two  years  to 
old  animals  still  useful  as  milk  producers. 
A  tractor  should  make  it  possible  to  op¬ 
erate  such  a  farm  with  three  work 
horses.  This  would  then  leave  a  total  of 
seven  yearlings  and  calves  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  order  to  make  up  the  40  head 
of  livestock  recommended.  Such  addition¬ 
al  requirements  as  would  be  necessary 
for  a  flock  of  poultry  and  a  pig  or  two 
will  not  be  considered  in  the  demands 
for  a  rotation. 

The  milk  production  of  a  first-class 
herd  of  cows  today  should  average  10,000 
lbs.  per  cow.  A  total  of  300,000  lbs.  of 
milk  from  30  cows  would  require,  if  the 
cows  are  fed  according  to  production,  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  lbs.  or  50  tons  of 
concentrates.  Ten  per  cent  or  five  tons 
of  corn  and  cobmeal  and  other  small 
grains,  such  as  oats  and  barley,  would 
probably  require  20  acres  in  the  crop 

rotation,  10  acres  of  this  land  being  for 

husking  corn  and  other  10  acres  for  the 
growing  of  oats  or  barley,  or  for  the 

growing  of  a  nurse  crop  to  a  Spring 

seeding  of  Alfalfa  during  years  in  which 
new  seedings  must  be  made. 

The  average  cow  on  this  farm  will  need 
three  tons  of  silage  and  with  the  other 
young  stock  will  make  a  total  demand  of 
approximately  120  tons  of  corn  silage. 
Twenty  acres  of  Northern  New  Jersey 
farm  land  ought  easily  to  furnish  these 
requirements,  when  consideration  is  made 
for  losses  and  spoilage  of  silage  which  is 
unfit  for  cattle  feeding.  The  average  hay 
consumption  will  be  somewhere  between 
60  and  75  tons  for  the  dairy  cows  and 
horses.  Thirty  acres  of  mowing  land 
should  more  than  meet  this  requirement. 
However,  30  acres  will  be  allowed.  This 
then  gives  the  farmer  an  annual  acreage 
of  cultivation  of  40  acres  of  land,  which, 
when  taken  with  the  mowing  land  of  30- 
acres,  allows  a  pasture  acreage  of  30. 

Perhaps  30  acres  of  pasture  may  seem 
a  small  amount  of  land  for  37  head  of 
cattle.  If  this  acreage  is  tillable,  it  is 
advised  that  it  be  seeded  down  to  sweet 
clover  which  area  if  used  for  pasture 
should  easily  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole 
herd.  Supplemental  treatments  of  pas¬ 
ture  with  some  form  of  ammonia  seems 
to  be  a  practical  method  of  increasing  the 
carrying  capacity  of  New  Jersey  grazing 
land,  and  as  high  as  two  heads  to  the 
acre  have  been  grazed  in  this  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season. 

As  to  cost  of  equipment  and  operation, 
the  subject  falls  under  two  main  classi¬ 
fications,  namely  farm  and  dairy  equip¬ 
ment,  and  feeds,  seeds  and  fertilizers  to 
be  purchased.  Of  course  in  addition  the 
cost  of  labor  and  living  expenses  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Such  equipment 
as  a  tractor,  hay  machinery,  grain  drill, 
plows,  harrows,  manure  spreader  and 
wagons  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
equipment  on  any  dairy  farm,  and  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  valued  at  a  figure  approxi¬ 
mating  $1,500.  To  conveniently  handle 
the  problem  of  carting  milk  and  feed  a 
small  truck  valued  at  $500  to  $800  will 
become  a  second  item  of  expense  that 


Saves  you 

DOLLARS 


Keeps  your 
HORSES 

Working  and  Earning 

Growths,  ills  and  injuries  can  be  treated  quickly, 
effectively;  swellings  reduced,  lameness  ended  with 
KENDALL’S — the  famous  prescription,  used  for 
over  50  years  in  the  stable.  No  blistering  or  sores 
from  its  use.  Does  not  remove  hair.  A  powerful, 
penetrating  rub,  antiseptic,  healing,  stimulating, 
KENDALL’S  Counter-Irritant  is  the  standby  of 
horse  owners.  $1.25  and  650  sizes  at  druggists  or 
postpaid  from  DR.  B.  J. 
JCENDALL  CO.,  16 
Main  Street,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 

SOc  BOOK  FREE 

84  pages  of  latest  veteri¬ 
nary  data  on  all  ailments 
— handy  size — invaluable 
to  horsemen.  Write  for  it. 


DEFINITE 

REASONS 

why 

you  should 

PREFER 

the 

BURRELL 


'"THE  BURRELL  (1)  reg- 
1  ulates  the  suction  to  suit 
exactly  each  individual 
cow;  (2)  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air 
alone:  (3)  gives  complete 
rest  between  pulsations ; 
(4)  absolutely  prevents  any 
possible  contamination 
from  the  pipe  line.  The 
Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easier,  quicker,  safer. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  single¬ 
tube  system  — now  H 
METAL!  Short  tubes,  easy 
washing,  clean  milk!  Send 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

"It  Milks  the  Coins  Clean” 

CHERRY -BURRELL 
CORPORATION 

20  Albany  St. .Little  Falls,  N.Y, 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


51 


PAT.  OFF. 


Years  of  Success 
Now  Better 

Than  Ever 


HARNESS 


IE  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Ask  our  dealer  to  show  you  and  explain  about 
terms,  etc.  FREE  BOOKLET. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.  CANTON,  PA. 


Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinof  orm 

Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 
positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  paces 
and  67  illustrations. 

|  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemist!, B50Unioii  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

The  last  word 

in  treating  all  lamenesses,  while  horse  works. 
1,000,000  users  endorse  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-the-IIorse  Treatment  _ 

FREE!  Send  now  for  the  greatest  horse  book  If 
ever  given  away.  Tells  how  to  locate  and  treat 
all  lamenesses.  Book,  sample  guarantee,  and 
proof  that  “Save-the-Horse”  makes  good,  all 
sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  druggist— or  order  direct. 


Meals  tlie  teat 

—keeps  it  open 

Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators,  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats, 
Hard  Milkers.  They  are  flexible,  bend  with 
the  teat  and  will  not  break.  Have  a  deep  yield¬ 
ing  surface  of  soft,  absorbent  texture,  fit 
large  or  small  teats,  and  carry  the  j 
medication  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
STERILIZED,  packed  in  medicated 
ointment.  Beware  of  imitations  with  stiff,  _ 
fibre  cores  that  may 
break  or  puncture  teat  Soft,  absorb- 
and  with  hard,  rough  ent  texture j 
surface,  irritating  and 
capable  of  carrying  little  Small, round¬ 
el  no  medication  into  ed  end 
the  teat  canal.  tn  in 

A  large  jar  of  Dr.  *°  lnsert 
Naylor  Dilators  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid, 
for  $1.00  if  your 
dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you. 


H.W.  Naylor  Co. 


Dept.  5 
Morris 


N.Y. 


Pf.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilator's 
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comes  under  operating  cost.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  this  farm  may  be  op¬ 
erated  for  the  most  part  with  two  men, 
with  perhaps  a  third  during  the  haying 
and  harvesting  season.  Therefore,  the 
dairy  equipment  will  properly  include  a 
mechanical  milker  which  will  further 
add  to  the  cost  to  the  amount  of  $300  to 
$600.  Such  other  equipment  as  milk 
cooler,  cans,  sterilizer,  pails,  etc.,  will 
amount  to  a  possible  $200,  giving  a  total 
investment  in  equipment  of  a  maximum 
of  $3,100. 

As  to  the  second  item,  or  that  of  feeds, 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  approximately  45 
ions  of  concentrates  will  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  At  an  average  of  $45  per  ton 
for  purchased  feeds,  the  feed  bill  will 
amount  to  $2,015.  Seeds  and  fertiliezrs 
ought  not  to  exceed  $300  more.  This 
cost,  of  course,  is  a  current  item  and 
comes  naturally  under  operating  annual 
expenses  and  to  it  must  be  added  living 
expenses,  labor,  depreciation  on  equip¬ 
ment,  taxes  and  interest  on  investment. 

Not  knowing  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  property  in  question  or  the  tax  rate, 
it  is  difficult  to  advise  as  to  the  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  of  taxes  but  probably  a 
general  statement  can  be  made  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  stock,  buildings  and 
equipment  will  not  exceed  $10,000. 
Therefore,  the  taxes  will  be  somewhere 
between  $200  and  $300  annually.  Ten 
per  cent  depreciation  on  equipment  adds 
another  figure  approximating  $250.  No 
depreciation  has  been  deducted  here  for 
livestock,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough 
calves  may  be  born  to  take  care  of  this 
part  of  the  farm  costs. 

Labor  ought  to  be  secured  for  $50  a 
month  and  board,  making  a  total  outlay 
for  one  hired  man,  if  $1  a  day  is  allowed 
for  board,  of  $865.  The  living  expenses 
of  a  farmer’s  family  varies  with  the 
tastes  of  the  individual  farmer  and  with 
the  size  of  the  family  so  that  it  is  unfair 
to  include  that  item  in  the  general  ex¬ 
pense.  In  order  to  be  fair  to  himself, 
the  farmer  should  allow  himself  a  certain 
salary  and  charge  that  up  as  part  of  his 
operating  cost. 

Gross  receipts  over  and  above  other 
expenses  of  operation  should  have  de¬ 
ducted  from  them  the  value  of  the  own¬ 
er’s  or  operator’s  own  time  and  labor. 
These  cost  items  include  all  but  a  few 
of  the  running  expenses  of  a  dairy  farm. 
Items  of  cost  of  electric  lights,  electricity 
for  power,  refrigeration,  together  with 
miscellaneous  items  including  oil,  gaso¬ 
line,  extra  labor,  etc.,  make  a  final  total 
of  operating  costs.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
without  the  dairy  farmer  secures  for  him¬ 
self  a  good  market  for  his  product,  that 
his  ledger  may  show  a  balance  in  the 
red.  •  J-  w-  B. 


Relation  of  Meat  Cuts  to 
Retailing 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  consumer 
who  increases  or  decreases  the  profits  of 
livestock  farming.  An  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  and  meat  products 
would  react  favorably  on  the  livestock 
producer.  The  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board  has  been  sponsoring  a  cam¬ 
paign  along  educational  lines,  with  the 
idea  of  presenting  meat  more  attractively, 
as  well  as  putting  the  product  before  the 
consumer  in  its  most  palatable  and  effi¬ 
cient  manner.  These  demonstrations  con¬ 
tain  valuable  points  of  information  not 
only  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  meat 
cutter,  local  packer  and  retailer  as  well. 
Wherever  the  demonstrations  have  been 
held  they  have  received  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ceptions  and  interest. 

Following  is  the  program  for  these 
demonstrations  in  New  York  State  for 
1930:  Ithaca  (University),  Feb.  14; 
Binghamton,  Feb.  17-18;  Elmira,  Feb. 
20-22,;  Buffalo,  Feb.  24-Mar.  1;  Roches¬ 
ter,  Mar  3-8;  Geneva,  Mar.  10;  Au¬ 
burn,  Mar.  11 ;  Syracuse,  Mar.  12-15 ; 
Ithaca  (city),  Mar.  17-18;  Utica,  Mar. 
20-22;  Albany,  Mar.  24-29;  New  York 
City,  Mar.  31-Apr.  8. 

Retailers  state  that  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  it  is  necessary  to  charge  so  much  for 
the  loin  cuts  is  the  small  demand  for  the 
cheaper  cuts.  If  these  cuts  are  properly 
made  and  prepared  it  is  true  they  may  be 
less  tender  than  the  loin  cuts,  but  they 
may  be  as  attractive  and  palatable  at 
materially  lower  price.  As  an  illustration 
take  the  standard  method  of  cutting  a 
lamb  carcass ;  the  carcass  is  split  down 
the  middle,  and  then  divided  into  the 
saddle  and  the  rack.  The  saddle  on  the 
average  will  weigh  about  48  per  cent  of 
the  carcass,  while  the  rack  will  average 
about  52  per  cent  of  the  entire  carcass. 
The  leg  of  mutton  will  average  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  entire  carcass. 

Thus  varying  with  the  weight  of  the 
carcass  it  can  be  seen  that  most  legs  will 
weigh  more  than  the  modern  family  can 
readily  consume.  The  retailer  does  not 


have  his  difficulty  with  disposing  of  the 
loin  and  legs  of  lamb,  but  finds  the 
chuck,  breast  and  shoulder  move  very 
slowly.  It  is  almost  universally  believed 
in  this  country  that  chuck  and  breast  of 
lamb  are  suitable  only  for  stew.  We  are 
not  particularly  fond  of  lamb  or  mutton 
stew,  therefore,  to  move  these  cuts  the 
retailer  finds  it  necessary  so  to  reduce 
their  price  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  a  profit  on  his  lamb  carcass. 

It  is  said  we  are  not  a  mutton  con¬ 
suming  race  as  are  the  Canadians  and 
English.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is 
in  all  probability,  that  our  method  of 
cutting  and  preparing  lamb  and  mutton 
under  our  present  system  is  obsolete. 

The  present  system  of  cutting  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board  does  not  divide  the  lamb 
carcass  down  the  middle.  A  cleaver  is 
never  used  on  the  carcass  at  any  time. 
The  first  cut  made  removes  the  neck, 
which  is  then  sliced.  These  less  tender 
slices  of  necks  are  very  attractive,  and  are 
recommended  to  be  cooked  with  some 
form  of  moist  heat,  such  as  encasserole. 
The  neck  vertebrae  will  then  fall  out, 
this  cavity  may  be  filled  with  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  peas  or  any  other  vegetable,  and 
the  dish  then  garnished  with  parsley.  In 
a  40-lb.  lamb,  the  neck  slices  will  weigh 
about  1  lb.  and  4  ozs.  The  shoulder  may 
be  boned  and  rolled,  or  the  shank  left  on 
and  just  the  shoulder  blade  removed  and 
molded  into  the  form  of  a  duck.  The  lat¬ 
ter  when  roasted  resembles  a  duck  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  half  cranberry  is  pinned  on 
the  head  to  resemble  the  eye.  Either  of 
these  cuts  will  weigh  about  4  lbs. 

The  top  part  of  the  shoulder  may  be 
used  for  shoulder  chops  and  rolled  into 
Saratoga  chops.  The  breast  is  boned  and 
rolled,  including  the  shanks  and  flank. 
This  boneless  rolled  breast  will  weigh 
about  2  lbs.  from  a  40-lb.  lamb. 

The  hotel  rack  is  made  into  crown 
roast.  With  the  new  method  of  cutting 
to  make  this  king  of  all-  cuts  took  just 
three  minutes.  The  vertebrae  is  removed, 
but  as  the  carcass  has  not  been  split, 
the  two  halves  are  joined  with  their  origi¬ 
nal  connective  tissues.  This  makes  a 
natural  pocket  to  hold  the  inside  material. 
The  rib  ends  are  cleaned  but  not  scraped, 
by  bringing  the  ends  together  and  making 
two  ties  the  crown  roast  is  complete.  It 
is  entirely  satisfactory  and  just  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  the  old  way  which  frequently 
took  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  30 
minutes. 

The  loin  is  used  as  chops  in  the  usual 
manner  dividing  it  down  the  middle  after 
it  has  been  removed.  Chops  are  cut 
either  “frenched”  or  usual  manner.  Where 
another  change  _  is  made  is  in  the  next 
cut,  which  consists  in  removing  the  ten¬ 
derloin  end  of  the  loin.  This  is  boned 
and  the  kidneys  placed  inside  to  make  the 
so-called  English  lamb  chop,  suitable  for 
broiling.  Then  from  the  loin  end  of  the 
leg  a  3-lb.  roast  is  cut  and  boned.  This 
leaves  the  leg  of  lamb  much  smaller  than 
is  ordinarily  procurable  thus  giving  it 
much  wider  demand. 

The  legs  are  either  “frenched”  and 
weigh  about  5  lbs.,  or  the  shank  and  leg 
bones  removed  at  the  stifle  joint.  The 
meat  from  them  is  tucked  back  into  a 
packet  made  in  the  leg,  this  makes  the 
new  American  leg  of  lamb,  and  from  a 
40-lb.  Iamb  will  weigh  about  4  lbs.  and 
11  ozs.  It  is  very  compact,  will  go  nice¬ 
ly  in  a  small  roaster  and  be  about  the 
proper  amount  for  the  present  size  fami¬ 
ly  of  three  to  five. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  these  cuts  are 
small  and  compact.  They  have  an  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  and  sell  readily.  The 
slow  moving  cuts  are  thus  readily  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  shoulder,  breast  and  neck 
so  cut  and  properly  prepared  are  just  as 
delicious  as  the  leg  or  loin  cuts. 

B.  W.  DUCK. 


Value  of  Good  Bull 

G.  L.  Waugh,  State  Dairy  Agent  of 
New  Hampshire,  gives  several  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  value  of  a  good  bull  as  head 
of  the  herd. 

In  the  Claremont-Lebanon  association 
six  bulls  improved  the  production  of  the 
daughters  over  .that  of  their  dams  last 
year.  Tabulations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying  at  Washington  show  that  the 
Jersey  bull,  Elsa’s  Oxford  Owl,  used  in 
the  herd  of  A.  P.  Hough  increased  the 
production  of  six  daughters  over  vtheir 
dams  by  2,097  pounds  of  milk  and  109 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  dams  as  mature 
cows  averaged  299  pounds  of  fat  while 
the  daughters  averaged  408  pounds. 

The  senior  herd  sire  at  the  Sullivan 
County  farm  is  proving  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  A  check  up  on  production  shows 
that  his  daughters  are  headed  for  a 
10,000  pound  average  on  their  first  lacta¬ 
tions. 

In  the  Merrimack  County  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  the  daughters  of 
Balsam  Changeling  Segis  and  Sir  Colantha 
Valsdessa  Lilu  have  been  producing  at 
the  rate  of  1.000  pounds  of  milk  a  month 
with  their  first  calves.  In  the  herd  of 
G.  L.  Spofford,  the  two  oldest  daughters 
of  these  bulls  have  finished  a  year’s  test 
with  14,000  pounds  of  milk  each. 


Single  Electric 
Complete—  ■ 
Ready  to  Milk 
No  Installation 
Electric  or 
Gas  Engine. 


Milk  in  Halt  the  Time 

Save  the  time  of  an  extra  man.  Thousands 
of  farmers  make  milking  easy  with  Fords 
Milker.  Simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Actu¬ 
ally  better  for  cows  than  hand  milking. 
You  get  cleaner,  higher-priced  milk, 
with  lower  bacteria  count.  You  can  buy  1 
L  no  better,  more  satisfactory  milker,  i 
1  Finest  construction.  Guaranteed  for  J 
«  years.  Many  models  and  sizes. 

gl  Send for  Catalogue  Not  60 

H  myers-sherman  co.  m 

SsL  2i3-i5N.DespIainesSt.,  Chicago  Jlf! 


HOLSTEINS 


1 

Where  the 
farmer’s  dollar 
goes  farthest 


for 
profit 


Write  for  our  summary 
of  facts 

he  'Extension  Service 


HOLSTEIN'VFRIESSAN 

Association  of  America 
Room  R-600, 230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III 


ENTIRE  HERD 

HOLSTEINS 


Practically  all  young  cows  and  Second  calf  heifers. 
Some  fresh.  0.  T.  A.  Records  12,500  to  16,000.  300  to  500  fat. 

Accredited.  Priced  to  Sell. 

Herd  Sire.  Also  Six  Guernseys. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


.%  SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chesfsr  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  20  to  60  lbs.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheawold,  Delaware. 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  -  Merrllleld,  N.  Y. 

BEGISTEREo  Pnlonrl  Phina  Ifnoc  for  sale  at  all  times. 

n  spotted  roiana-onina  nogs  pairs  and  trios,  not 

akin.  Write  BP.OOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 

Purebred  P0LAND-CHINAS  for  Sale! 

HILLINGTON  LAKE  FARM,  Inc.  South  Hew  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  SB  00  each.  Ped- 
V  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $15.00.  R.  HILl.  Seneca  F  ells,  H.  Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Young  Feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.00  each,  Shoats, 
20-25  lbs.,  $6.00.  A  few  Yearling  Boars,  $25.00. 
Ship  what  you  want  C.  O ■  D. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

I  e\  DOGS.  e\  j 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  FEMALE— 1  year,  golden 

sable,  with  full  white  markings;  good  watch  dog, 
wonderful  companion  and  pet.  Eligible  to  registration 
in  A.  K.  O.  3  months  Collie  Pups  from  excellent  cattle 
and  watch  dog  stock.  Males,  spayed  females,  $15.  Extra 
good  watch  dog,  6  months,  short  haired  Spayed  Female 
Collie,  $10.  Send  check  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Swanton,  Vermont 

Beautiful  HERMAN  SHEPHERD  FEMALE,  1  year, 

"lack  Pan  U  By  Ch.  Droll  v  Hill.  2  wolf  gray  males 

full  grown.  SHEPHILL  KENNELS,  New  Boston,  N.  EL 

OHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
«  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Honticello,  low. 

Choice  Ped.  Male  Collie  XH%K.hy%TYR4CT 

/"''OLDIE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
VJ  greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

pOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCP8 — Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

iai scotch  shepherd  pups 

Males,  $6.  Females,  *3.  P.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y." 

THOROUGHBRED  BEAGLE  PUPS,  alsol  SHEPHERD 
•  PUPS  A  Guinea  Pigs.  E.  L.  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

RR0WN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  8  wks.,  Males,  $10: 
Females, $5.  Satisfaction  guar.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin, Vt. 

CHOICE  Grown  Standard  Male  Fox  Terriers 

Eligible  A.  K.  C.  8UNNYSIIIE  KENNELS,  Carmei,  N 

RABBITS 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 


For  Sale— HOLSTEIN  BULL 

10  months  old;  good  type,  fine  top  line,  well  marked — 
about  even — black  and  white.  Sire:  Sir  Aaggie  Mead 
Patty,  No.  521076.  Dam;  Purchase  Rose,  No.  980158. 
Price— *150  F.  O.  B.  White  Plains.  Accredited  Herd. 
OPHIR  FARM,  E.  E.  Ridout,  Supt.,  Purchase,  [N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia.  Ponna. 


Guernsey 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams  with  records  up  to  700  lbs.  fat. 
Strong  in  the  blood  of  Langwater  Cavalier,  Langwater 
Stars  &  Stripes  and  Langwater  Valiant.  Federal  accred¬ 
ited  and  blood-tested  herd.  Write  today  for  sales  list 
with  full  description.  FRITZLYN  FARM,  Plpersville.Pa. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TAKltEl.L  FARMS,  Smlthvllie  Fluts.  .New  York 


r..  0-1—  REGISTERED  pill  |  18  months.  Imported 
for  Dale  GUERNSEY  DULL  stock  on  sire’s  side, 
Mixter  stock  on  dam’s  side.  We  specialize  in  excel¬ 
lent  type,  high  production,  low  prices  and  a  clean  herd. 

William  Koch  SHELDEGREN  FARM  Greenfield,  Mass. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOTJOLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N.Y. 


POR  SALE-GUERNSEY 8— Purebred,  five 
*  females  and  sire.  J.  Perry  Cross,  R.D.  3,  Auburn,  N.Y, 


JERSEYS 


Pallas’  Golden  Sultan 

Good  looking  year-old  son  of  imported  Le  Rondin  Sultan 
who  sired  the  two-year-old  champion  over  the  Island  in 
May  1927  and  traoesto  Fly  Sultan  and  Jersey  Volunteer. 
This  young  bull  is  out  of  a  good  daughter  of  Owl’s 
Oxford  Victor,  an  outstanding  sire  of  high  producing 
daughters.  For  price  and  pedigree  write 
G.  E.  DYKE,  Sundial  Farm,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  Sec. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen- Angus  Bee/  Cattle 

Best  of  bl  eeding  and  individuality.  Bred  heifers  for  sale. 

S.  i>.  Wicks,  R.  II.  No.  2,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  Ji.  Y. 


Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $25.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  $16  00 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  *30.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herriein,  Prop  , 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


HEAVYWEIGHT  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

JL  JL  from  First  Prize  Winners  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  1930.  All  stock  is  pedigreed  and  regis¬ 
tered.  CECIL  FRALEIGH  •  Clermont;  New  York 

|  .*.  HORSES 

BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSES 

One  stallion,  one  mare;  registered  stock,  young,  large 
handsome;  ready  for  work  or  breeding. 

UPWEY  FARM  Box  68  WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

Pnniac  for  children,  also  8TALXION8; 

aneuana  romes  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  F*RMS,  Rtwater.Ohig 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllla,  P.nna. 

jhoroiighbred  gejjer  pUppjes  an(j  Toggenburg  Coats 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Somerset  Silver  Fox  Farms  Bernardsville.  N.  J. 

SHEEP  | 

AUCTION  SALE 

Registered  American  and  Delaine  Merinos 

Entire  flock— bred  ewes,  yearling  ewes,  rams  and 
yearling  rams  will  be  sold  at 

1  P.  M-,  Thursday,  February  20  1930 

LEONARD  F.  JtEQUA  -  Bo.w.if  View  Farm 
Rensselaer  County  Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 

fi  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLD  EWES 

w  Bred.  !Leroy  C.  Bower  -  IiUdlowville  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  LAMBS 

H.  J.  YAN  DYKE  It.  D.  10  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

.-.  GOATS  j 

fifl  A  T  S  REG-  NUBIANS 

uJS  1  °“e  flne,  large,  hornless 

Buck  and  4  Does,  all  bred. 

LESLIE  CRAVEN,  300  Central  Ave.,  Hatboro.Pa 

Reg.  Nubian  Buck 

doe.  Kidded  April  9th, 

1929.  II.  UEIN  ALTER,  V.  O.  Box  117,  Millwood,  Now  York 

1  DAIRY  CATTLE  7T~] 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 


Modified  accredited  area,  the  5th  in  U.  S.  Can 
generally  supply  buyers  with  anything  in  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  or 
Milking  Shorthorns  they  may  be  in  need  of.  30 
hours  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  Fieldman  and  service  without  cost  to  you, 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Aberdeen-Augus  Yearling  Bull  for  Sale 

Sired  by  Evest,  grand  champion  at  Eastern  States.  Price 
SI  75.  Also  four  heifers,  in  calf  to  son  of  Reveleriea, 

at  SI  60.  T-  M.  SCOON,  R.  D.  2,  Geneva,  New  York 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  Hew  Jersey 
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Marketing  Beef  Cattle. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes : 
terested  in  what  has  been 
raising  beef  cattle  in  the  East.  As  to  the 
demand  in  New  York  City  for  high-class 
baby  beef  steers  weighing  900  to  1.000 
lbs.,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
steers  are  shipped  in  by  carload  or  singly 
by  auto  truck,  and  whether  they  are  on 
the  hoof  or  slaughtered.  I  assume  that 
tiiese  cattle  are  finished  long  yearlings  or 
two-year-olds.  The  question  of  markets 
presents  the  main  difficulty  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  My  own  belief  is  that  for  this 
area  of  the  State  baby  beef  or  the  finished 
two-year-old  is  best.  In  the  Buffalo  zone, 
warmed-up  cattle  may  be  profitable,  if 
fed  in  large  enough  numbers.  My  brief 
for  baby  beef  is  this  :  1,  Best  turn-over ; 

2,  best  quality  for  specialized  marketing; 

3.  less  land  needed ;  4,  cheaper  to  raise 
than  buy  feeders  and.  5,  purebred  breeding 
stock  to  sell,  provided  that  the  business 
can  be  established.  As  against  these 
advantages,  there  is  the  cost  of  good 
breeding  stock,  as  well  as  the  securing 
of  a  regular  outlet  for  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  I  believe  that  the  best  beginning 
could  be  made  in  a  small  way  in  com¬ 
bination  with  sheep.  The  raising  of  sheep 
in  this  region  is  an  established  business 
and,  under  proper  conditions,  is  fairly 
profitable.  The  equipment  for  sheep 
raising  is  similar  to  that  needed  for  beef 
production*  For  this  reason,  a  man 
could  gradually  work  into  beef  cattle 
without  taking  a  greater  risk  than  farm¬ 
ing  usually  requires.” 

Local  Markets  Neglected.  —  The 
choice  baby  beef  steers  to  which  E.  S.  G., 
refers  are  fattened  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  most  of  them  are  bred.  They  are 
14  to  18  mouths  old  when  shipped  in 
ca riots  to  the  killer  in  New  York  City. 
The  price  paid  for  them  is  based  on  their 
quality  and  dressing  percentage.  It  is 
a,  considerably  higher  price  than  the 
average  paid  for  the  bulk  of  fat  cattle 
slaughtered  in  the  metropolis.  The  truck¬ 
ing  of  livestock  into  the  heart  of  this  city, 
with  its  chronic  congestion  of  street 
traffic,  is  not  practicable.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  livestock  received  at 
the  Jersey  City  yards  is  trucked  in.  The 
trucking  of  livestock,  chiefly  hogs,  is  on 
a  large  and  increasing  scale  in  the  trade 
territory  of  certain  Mid-West  markets. 
Indianapolis  probably  heads  the  list  of 
it ruclc-fed  livestock  markets.  It  seldom 
pays  farmers  to  slaughter  livestock  on 
their  farms  unless  it  is  to  be  used  at 
home  or  sold  locally.  It  is  often  unprofit¬ 
able  even  under  these  conditions,  because 
farm  slaughtering  usually  means  the  loss 
or  poor  sale  of  by-products,  like  hides, 
pelts  and  offal,  on  which  the  larger 
killers  often  depend  for  their  profits.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  market  carlots  or  truck- 
loads  of  well-bred  beef  cattle  that  are 
fair  to  good  in  quality  in  most  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  are  fed ;  but 
unless  they  are  highly  finished  for  a 
special  trade,  and  are  shipped  direct  to 
the  killer,  the  middlemen  at  the  markets 
and  the  railroads  not  infrequently  get 
more  profit  out  of  them  than  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  New  York  State  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  beef  producers  to  develop 
and  supply  local  up-State  markets.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  establish  business  relations 
with  local  butchers  or  killers,  and,  in 
co-operation  with  the  butchers,  to  conduct 
educational  advertising  campaigns,  •  and 
beef-cutting  and  cooking  demonstrations 
in  these  centers,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
teresting  the  consuming  public  in  good 
beef  produced  at  home.  Many  potentially 
valuable  local  markets  are  overlooked  or 
neglected  by  producers  who  appear  to 
assume  that  the  big  cities  are  always  the 
best  markets  for  everything.  It  is 
tremendously  expensive  to  market  any 
farm  product  in  a  big  city. 

Foundation  Work.  —  E.  S.  G.,  is  a 
young  man,  born  and  reared  near  where 
he  lives.  We  have  said  more  than  once  that 
soil  and  farming  conditions  in  much  of 
the  East  seems  to  us  to  demand  pioneering 
by  young  men  who  like  to  live  on  land, 
and  work  with  animals,  trees  and  plants, 
and  believe  that  the  country  is  the  best 
place  in  which  to  rear  children.  My  present 
opinion  is  that  herds  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
East  would,  in  the  long  run  pay  best,  in 
most  cases,  if  at  the  outset  they  were 


maintained  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
grass,  hay  and  coarse  roughages,  perhaps 
bought  concentrates,  into 'beef.  In 
these  cases  they  would  be  parts  of  a 
system  of  diversified  farming.  Sheep  and 
maybe  some  hogs  could  be  kept  at  a  profit, 
along  with  the  cattle.  Sour,  run-down 
land,  however,  is  not  a  sound  foundation 
on  which  to  begin  raising  purebred  live-, 
stock  of  any  kind  on  an  ambitious  scale. 
The  liming  of  soils,  the  growing  of  legume 
and  other  green-manuring  crops,  and 
probably  the  use  of  fertilizers  are  initial 
steps  toward  profitable  stock  raising  on 
the  general  run  of  cheap  lands  that  I 
have  seen  in  this  territory.  Some  money 
and  considerable  time  must  be  spent  on 
these  lands  in  order  to  make  them  pasture 
and  feed  livestock  worth  the  keeping.  Once 
the  foundation  for  stock-raising  was  laid 
in  this  way,  the  beginner  might  be  ready 
to  buy  carloads  of  feed  with  which  to 
make  high-class  baby  beef.  With  his 
feed-lot.  manures  he  could  increase  the 
productivity  of  his  land  every  year,  and 
thus,  in  10  years  grow  the  bulk  of  his 
concentrates  to  feed  through  his  cattle 
back  to  his  land.  Y'oung  men  have  the 
time  and  some  of  them  the  ambition  to 
do  a  long-time  job  of  this  kind.  “It  can 
be  done,  and  it  can  be  made  to  pay  in 
satisfactions  and  money  returns,”  says 
E.  8..  G. 

Devons  in  Delaware.  —  C.  R.  J.,  a 
Delaware  subscriber,  writes  (Jan.  2S)  ; 


“I  am  going  out  of  the  market  milk 
business,  and  into  the  butter  and  beef 
business.  About  45  of  my  75  Jerseys  are 
in  milk  at  present.  I  like  Devons  for 
beef.  I  cannot  raise  any  breed  unless  I 
like  it.  I  am  going  to  sell  some  of  my 
Jerseys  next  Summer  or  Fall,  and  then, 
after  I  sell  them,  have  a  herd  of  Devons 
for  beef.  My  farm  of  170  acres  produces 
40  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
35  to  36  bushels  per  acre  of  another 
variety  of  wheat.  Our  pastures  and 
streams  are  good,  and  our  soil  is  fertile 
and  productive.  I  am  going  to  reduce  my 
Jersey  herd  down  to  about  10  A-No.-l 
purebreds  to  make  butter,  and  keep  10 
to  15  Devons  for  beef.  I  like  Shorthorns 
next  to  Devons.  What  is  the  best  beef 
breed?” 

No  Beef  Breed  “Best.” — None  of  the 
four  breeds  is  best  under  all  conditions. 
Some  are  better  than  others  under  some 
conditions.  Shorthorns  are  probably  more 
satisfactory  under  a  wider  range  of 
conditions  than  any  other  breed;  other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  be  so  widely 
distributed  and  so  persistently  held  as  they 
are  by  farmers  in  many  States  and  many 
countries.  Herefords  and  Aberdeen-Angus 
have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
popularity  in  the  last  30  years  without 
weakening  the  position  of  Shorthorns 
as  a  whole.  For  my  own  conditions, 
Herefords  seem  to  me  to  be  best.  There 
are  conditions  in  numerous  regions  where 
Aberdeen-Angus  pay  best.  Galloways 
are  better  adapted  to  conditions  in  some 
States  than  any  other  beef  breed.  Devons, 
like  Milking  Shorthorns  and  Red  Rolls, 
are  dual-purpose  cattle ;  that  is,  they  are 
not  highly  specialized  for  either  beef  or 
milk  production,  but  are  bred  to  produce 
both  in  moderation.  Both  of  these  two- 
purpose  breeds  produce  excellent  beef, 


when  properly  fed,  and  each  does  a 
creditable  job  at  the  pail.  Devons  have 
long  been  dependable  and  profitable  in 
the  hands  of  many  farmers  in  several 
States,  notably  in  parts  of  New  England, 
and  more  recently  in  California.  C.  R.  J. 
likes  Devons;  that  is  a  strong  point  in 
their  favor  on  his  farm.  But,  since  beef 
is  the  product  that  he  wants  his  herd  to 
supply,  lie  could  justify  selecting  Short¬ 
horns  instead  of  Devon's.  In  his  territory, 
Shorthorns  or  “Durhams”  would  be 
easier  to  sell  to  local  farmers  than 
Devons.  This  point  might  or  might  not 
concern  him.  Sentiment  and  personal 
likes  are  inseparable  from  the  animal 
breeder’s  occupation,  but.  he  soon  modifies 
or  abandons  them  if  there  is  no  money 
in  maintaining  them.  No  man  who  knows 
Devons  as  many  New  England  farmers 
know  them,  could  say  a  word  against 
them  under  conditions  to  which  they  are 
adapted.  C.  R.  ,T.  probably  would  find  it 
necessary  to  devote  considerable  time  to 
traveling  before  lie  could  find  the  kind  of 
foundation  Devons  that  he  wanted  at 
prices  that  he  was  willing  to  pav.  Maybe 
he  would  enjoy  that  experience,  as  any 
man  would  who  likes  good  cattle,  and 
the  kind  of  men  who  raise  them.  Most 
of  these  men  are  trained  in  buying  as 
well  as  selling  cattle.  Practically  even 
breeder  owns  animals  that  lie  desires  to 
sell,  and  others  that,  he  would  not  sell 
except  at  his  own  prices.  Every  breeder 
raises  some  that  he  doesn’t  like,  even  if 
‘‘.begins  with  the  best,”  uses  the  best 
ot  high-priced  sires,  and  does  a  first-class 
job  of  feeding  and  handling.  The  un¬ 
certainties  and  surprises,  both  agreeable 
and  disappointing,  are  some  of  the  fasci¬ 
nations  of  raising  purebred  livestock.  How¬ 
ever,  this  work  is  under  a  larger  measure 
of  control  by  the  experienced  breeder 
than  it  used  to  be,  for  lie  has  the  guidance 
of  more  and  fuller  information  than  was 
available  a  generation  ago.  d.  c.  w. 
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SAVED 

from  the  stock-yards 


THIS  old  cow  is  14.  She’s  been  an  extra 
good  one  in  her  day,  but  her  milk  record  in 
her  twelfth  year  clearly  indicated  that  she 
was  falling  off.  For  she  produced  only  5415 
pounds  of  milk,  or  $69.53  profit  above 
her  keep. 

The  first  months  of  the  next  year  indi¬ 
cated  that  she  was  still  slipping  .  .  .  that  she 
was  on  the  down  grade  .  .  .  headed  for  the 
yards.  Then,  as  an  experiment,  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  was  added  to  her 
ration.  She  picked  up  enough  to  produce 
5592  pounds  of  milk,  earning  $75.72  above 
the  cost  of  her  feed. 

But  the  next  year  (her  14th),  with  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  in  her  ration  regu¬ 
larly,  she  produced  7971  pounds  of  milk* 
. .  .  $158.98  above  her  feed  cost. 


An  old  cow  reclaimed!  And  the  part  that 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  played  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  is  only  indicative  of  its  value  in 
young  herds. 

With  all  the  necessary  minerals,  with  its 
conditioning  qualities  to  promote  good 
health,  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  makes 
its  big  showing  on  the  record  sheets  of  cows 
in  their  prime. 

Two  cents  per  cow  per  day  will  add  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  to  your  dairy 
ration  .  .  .  dollars  to  your  monthly  milk 
check.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and 
get  at  least  a  90-day  supply  to  begin  with. 
Figure  18  pounds  for  each  cow. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INCORPORATED 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 

*A11  milk  sold  as  Grade  “A”  at  $3.50  per  cwt. 


With  the  Livestock 

—  E.  S.  G., 

“I  am  in- 
said  about  some 
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Ark  Farm  Notes 

This  is  the  time  of  long  cold  nights  in 
the  North  Country,  with  plenty  of  snow 
to  shovel  and  things  at  the  barns  that 
.just  can’t  be  neglected.  I  can  see  that  the 
days  are  a  wee  bit  longer  and,  with  their 
coming,  the  woodpile  seems  to  go  a  whole 
lot  faster.  I  never  did  believe  in  digging 
green  wood  from  under  the  snow,  and  in 
all  my  years  of  “housekeeping”  we  have 
always  had  plenty  of  dry  wood.  That 
seems  to  be  the  one  thing  that  keeps 
women  folks  good-natured,  though  I  am 
not  sure  but  I  have  heard  some  of  them 
complain  of  a  little  dirt  being  brought  in 
with  it. 

I  had  a  surprise  this  morning  before 
I  got  up.  It  was  early.  Scarcely  had  the 
shadows  faded  when  I  heard  a  quick  step 
over  the  porch,  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  somebody.  Tippy  made  no  fuss 
which  meant  whoever  it  might  be  was  n(^ 
stranger  in  these  parts.  I  heard  some  one 
making  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range.  The 
dog  ran  up  to  my  room  much  excited,  and 
you  know  Tippy  is  the  dog  that  does  all 
but.  talk.  He  frisked  about  the  bed  and, 
having  made  sure  I  was  fully  awake, 
bounded  back  down  the  stairs. 

When  I  came  down  there  stood  the  old 
hired  man.  Yes,  he  had  returned.  “Well,” 
I  said,  “What  are  you  doing  here?”  and 
his  only  reply  was,  “I  just  couldn’t  wait 
to  get  back  home.”  I  did  not  make  out 
that  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  but  I 
really  was.  There’s  a  real  knack  in  han¬ 
dling  the  help  question,  and  you  who  must 
depend  upon  somebody  else  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  year  can  readily  appre¬ 
ciate  how  I  feel  about  these  matters. 
This  man  has  been  with  me  now  the  third 
season.  He  is  so  good  in  some  ways  that 
it  would  seem  there  i$  no  chance  for  im¬ 
provement,  but  again,  when  he  seems  to 
be  needed  the  most,  well,  that's  another 
matter — lie  is  gone. 

I  believe  though  that  the  keeping  of 
good  help  on  the  farm  depends  as  much 
upon  ourselves  as  it  does  upon  those  we 
hire.  We  must  make  them  feel  that  they 
have  a  home,  and  that  we  do  appreciate 
(heir  work,  especially  when  it  has  been 
well  done.  I  used  to  be  a  hired  man, 
and  I  did  not  always  have  a  place  where 
I  knew  my  work  was  appreciated,  though 
I  did  know  that  it  was  always  done  to 
the  very  best  of  my  ability.  I  remember 
when  I  was  only  14  I  went  to  work  for  a 
poor  farmer.  He  was  a  dairyman,  but 
the  way  in  which  his  cows  were  kept 
would  put  to  shame  even  the  poorest 
methods  practiced  these  days. 

He  had  a  wife  and  an  old  maid  sister 
in  the  home — yes — a  home,  if  that’s  what 
you  please  to  call  it.  In  those  days  it 
was  so  different  from  now.  Our  young 
folks  have  little  idea  of  how  some  of  the 
past  generation  lived.  Somehow  they 
seemed  to  get  by,  but  50  cents  then  was 
as  much  as  $5  seems  today.  I  remember 
how  the  old  tumbledown  barns  used  to 
hang.  I  know  they  didn’t  stand,  or  if 
they  did,  scarcely  so.  Not  a  door  in  the 
whole  outfit  hung  upon  hinges;  the  cow 
barn  rested  against  a  side  hill,  and  in 
the  early  Spring  when  April  brought  the 
rains  the  floors  beneath  the  cows  were 
often  flooded. 

The  obi  maid  gave  all  orders  about  the 
place.  We  got  ours  early  each  morning, 
and  through  the  remainder  of  the  day  we 
followed  them  as  best  we  could.  The  man 
never  seemed  to  have  much  to  say.  He 
always  got  up  in  the  morning  with  a 
look  of  seriousness  upon  his  face ;  time 
dragged  heavily  upon  his  head,  and  when 
night  came  it  often  seemed  we  were  just 
about  where  we  had  started.  I  was  young 
and  not  supposed  to  know  much  about 
other  people’s  affairs,  but  I  was  old 
enough  to  understand,  and  I  did.  It  is 
true  now  that  I  am  an  old  “batch,”  but 
who  knows  that  this  constant  nagging 
which  was  forced  upon  me  for  those 
nearly  three  long  years  did  not  turn  me 
against  women?  I  believe  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  it  did. 

I  was  usually  sent  away  with  the  milk 
late  in  the  morning.  It  was  three  miles 
to  the  station  ;  we  were  as  a  rule  the  last 
to  arrive  and  the  factory  hands  always 
had  a  sneer  for  me  when  I  finally  did 
drive  up  wfith  those  poor  old  horses, 
scarcely  able  to  drag  that  small  load  of 
thin  milk.  I  don’t  belitwe  there  had  ever 
been  a  new  bull  on  the  place  since  the 
days  the  old  grandfather  had  unloaded 
his  spai-'se  ari’ay  of  belongings  under  the 
mountain  ash  tree  in  the  front  yaixl,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  was  a  cow  in  the  dairy 
that  would  test  2  per  cent.  However, 

I  hey  all  had  a  name,  and  every  morning 
the  old  maid  went  to  the  stony  pasture 
with  them  to  make  sure  the  bars  were 
put  up ;  and  well  she  may  have,  for  it 
would  tax  the  wits  to  put  them  up  twice 
alike. 

I  was  given  just  so  much  time  to  get 
to  the  station  and  back ;  and,  if  I  was 
late,  well,  did  you  ever  listen  to  the  hens’ 
cackle?  Often  when  I  started  from  the 
farmyard  I  was  handed  a  bundle  of  whips. 
The  old  maid  usually  cut  them  while  we 
were  milking ;  I  often  felt  I’d  like  to  try 
their  strength  over  her  own  head !  I 
don’t  know  now  whatever  kept  me  from 
it.  If  I  was  late  on  the  return  trip,  and 
1  usually  was,  I  was  accused  of  “killing 
time.”  There  was  a  long  hill  leading  up 
to  this  old  wornout  farm,  and  I  often 
walked  up  it  to  save  the  strength  of  the 
poor  old  nags.  Sometimes  I  brought  back 
whey  in  the  milk  cans  for  the  hogs.  It 
was  all  they  ever  got,  but.  I  remember 
the  old  maid  used  to  find  considerable 
iault  because  the  pork  “all  went  to  juice” 
as  she  called  it. 

I  remember  one  hot  morning  after  I 
had  returned  from  the  factory  she  stood 
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by  the  garden  fence  (what  there  was  of 
it),  and  as  I  came  up  the  hill  she  beck¬ 
oned  me  to  liuri-y.  I  was,  as  usual,  ad¬ 
monished  for  delay  and  told  that  none  of 
the  whips  were  missing,  or  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  use.  I  was  told  to  get  on  my 
knees  in  the  garden  and  stay  there  until 
all  the  weeds  were  pulled  from  it.  I 
was  ambitious  and  wanted  to  do  what  I 
was  told,  but  I  knew  a  climax  was  not 
far  off.  As  I  gazed  aci’oss  that  field 
which  looked  like  a  five-year-old  Alfalfa 
patch,  I  was  disheartened.  The  sun  was 
blistering  hot.  Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
It  was  mid-forenoon  but  even  at  that  I 
smelled  the  usual  odor  of  cabbage  as  it 
issued  from  the  kitchen  window.  It  was 
a  familiar  smell ;  there  was  always  plenty 
of  cabbage  as  long  as  they  lasted,  but.  not. 
much  else,  and  I  was  always  glad  when 
we  had  opened  the  last  hole  and  emptied 
its  musty  contents  late  in  the  Spring. 

She  got  her  knitting  work  and  parked 
herself  under  the  mountain  ash  tree 
close  by.  I  began  my  work  with  plenty 
of  courage  and  some  to  spare,  but  ere  I 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  first  row  my 
enthusiasm  was  beginning  to  wane,  and 
she  eyed  me  over  her  tin-rimmed  spec¬ 
tacles  something  on  the  order  that  a  cat 
eyes  a  mouse;  when  my  back  was  turned 
I  could  hear  longer  pauses  between  clicks 
of  the  needles  and,  boy-fashion,  I  looked 
around,  expecting  an  outburst,  but  it 
came  sooner  than  I  had  expected ;  hex- 
bony  fingers  clutching  the  needles,  and 
with  cambric  sunbonnet  cocked  to  one 
side — O,  I  can  see  her  now,  and  I’d  give 
a  lot  for  that  picture !  Anyway,  she 
started  in  gently,  “Now  don’t  pull  up 


pened?  “O,”  she  said,  “they  have  come 
to  take  her  to  the  poorhouse.  That’s  the 
poor  master.  She’s  got  to  go ;  we  can’t 
stay  here  any  longer.  We  have  lived  here 
all  our  lives — and  this  is  home.  It  don’t 
seem  to  me  it  can  be  so,  but  I’ve  known 
for  a  long  time  that  we  couldn’t  make  it 
go  much  longer.  The  cows  don’t  pay 
anyway,  and  the  hired  help  takes  all  the 
profit.  Charlies  has  always  worked  so 
hard  to  keep  things  in  shape,  and  now  the 
worst  has  come.  I  expected  it,  but 
couldn’t  make  them  see  it.  She  owned 
the  place  once,  hut  the  mortgage  is  long 
past  due.  We  can’t  pay  it,  and  the  place 
has  been  sold.  I  really  don’t  know 
what  will  become  of  us  !  They  might  as 
well  take  us  aloixg,  too ;  we’ll  have  to  go 
there  before  long  anyway.” 

I  looked  up  and  saw  the  three  coming 
down  the  stony  path.  The  second  man 
still  sat  in  the  wagon  wearing  a  grave 
look.  It  seemed  the  longest  hour  of  my 
life  as  I  watched  the  proceedings. 

If  there  had  been  animosity  in  my 
heart  an  hoxxr  previously  it  had  as  sure¬ 
ly  vanished,  though  I  am  not  certain  but 
once  or  twice  I  did  breath  in  an  under¬ 
tone — “evil’s  chickens  always  come  home 
to  roost.”  Anyway  I  do  remember  wip¬ 
ing  my  own  eyes  as  the  two  men,  one  on 
either  side,  steadied  the  old  lady  down 
the  path  toward  the  gate.  Charlie  and 
the  wife  stood  on  the  porch.  It  was  the 
saddest  hour  of  their  lives . 

It  was  the  place  where  “the  cows  didn’t 
pay,”  where  the  hired  help  took  “all  the 
pi-ofits,”  where  the  garden  looked  like  a 
five-year-old  Alfalfa  patch,  and  the  pork 
all  “fried  to  juice.”  It  was  the  place 


The  Great  Hill  Above  Ark  Farm 


those  cai-rots.  Can  you  see  the  rows  of 
beets?  You  know  Brother  Charlie  plant¬ 
ed  cucumbers  just  ahead  of  where  you 
are  lying  down — a-n-d,  thei-e’s  tommaters 
right  dost  ahead.  Now  hurry,  yoix  have 
been  loafing  all  the  morning.  We  don’t 
pay  loafers  at  this  farm.  It  don’t  pay. 
If  you  don’t  want  to  do  your  work,  then 
get  out  and  we’ll  get  somebody  that  will. 
There’s  plenty  of  boys  just  achin’  for 
your  job.  and  Charlie’s  about  ready  to 
send  yoxi  back  to  your  folks  anyway. 

“There’s  another  job  though  that  I’ll 
see  that  you  do  before  you  go” — and  right 
here  I  interrupted  her.  She  didn’t  have 
tiine  to  get  any  farther.  The  things  she 
said  to  me — just  a  boy — wouldn’t  look 
good  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  can’t 
remember  that  I  ever  talked  back  to  any¬ 
body  before,  but  I  felt  justified.  It  was 
time,  and  I  made  use  of  the  opportunity. 
I  had  been  taught  to  respect  older  people 
and  always  to  do  whatever  I  was  told, 
though  I’m  sure  my  folks  never  knew 
what  I  was  up  against,  and  I  never  told 
them.  I  was  relieved  when  Charlie  came 
to  the  back  porch  and  called  4‘dinner.” 
That  sort  of  broke  the  spell,  and  we  went 
into  the  house.  I  didn’t  relish  the  cab¬ 
bage  so  much  on  this  particular  day  as 
I  usually  did ;  I  ate  but  little  and  backed 
away. 

While  the  old  maid  and  the  wife  kept 
the  thing  going  Charlie  as  usual  was  not 
feeling  well;  he  was  always  troubled 
with  dyspepsia  anyway,  and  the  smell  of 
cabbage  on  hot  days  always  seemed  to 
“aggravate  it.” 

As  I  rounded  the  corner  of  the  kitchen 
I  heard  the  whinny  of  a  horse  at  the  gate. 
There  was  a  team  standing  there;  the 
buggy  shone  with  new  paint.  The  driver 
tossed  the  blanket  across  the  dash  and 
walked  slowly  up  the  path;  I  paused  to 
look  at  him  as  Charlie  came  to  the  rickety 
porch  in  front. 

The  man  smiled  as  he  extended  his 
hand.  As  tremblingly  Charlie  grasped  it 
I. saw  tears  come  to  his  eyes,  and  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands.  There  was  a  low 
conversation  and  then  the  men  went  in¬ 
side. 

Something  had  liappend  for  Charlie 
and  the  wife  were  both  crying.  I  could 
hear  sobs  between  barks  of  the  dogs,  and 
then  silence  seemed  to  fall.  It  was  an 
apalling  stillness  that  had  settled  down  ; 
how  dilfei-ent  from  a  few  minutes  before 
when  the  whole  household  was  in  a  tur¬ 
moil,  and  what  did  it  mean?  I  had 
guessed  it,  and  I  was  only  a  boy. 

Suddenly  I  thought  of  the  old  maid. 
Where  could  she  have  disappeared  to?  I 
head  her  scream,  and  she  was  making 
tracks  up  the  stony  path  toward  the  cow 
pasture. 

Charlie  and  the  man  followed  her. 

After  they  had  gone  I  went  into  the 
house  and  asked  the  wife  what  had  hap- 


where  the  wagon  was  never  greased,  and 
gates  and  doors  had  never  heai-d  of 
hinges ;  where  pale-eyed  cows  fed  among 
smooth  stones  as  they  vainly  rolled  them 
over,  for  a  fresh  blade,  but  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  it  was  “home  sweet  home.”  I  was 
just  a  boy,,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  me  even 
then  that  it  took  a  man  to  see  mismaix- 
agement,  and  the  poor  .$10  per  month  that 
she  beat  me  out  of,  was  worth  more  to 
me  in  after  years  than  had  she  paid  me 
$100.  It  was  a  costly  lesson  that  I  had 
bought  at  a  cheap  price ;  and,  will  never 
be  forgotten.  willet  randall. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  235. 


.  ' - ,  Ul  I  <i‘/2  acres  o 

rich  chocolate  loam  for  sale,  In  the  famou 
Paumonkey  River  Valley  of  Virginia,  19  mile 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  mostly  over  concrete  road 
where  you  can  raise  two  crops  per  year;  all  th 
land  is  level  for  tractor  work,  fenced  and  cros 
fenced;  large  low  grounds  for  hogs  and  cattle 
-.-mile  river  front;  water  in  every  field:  A-No. 
1  for  breeding  horses  or  as  a  stock  or  dair; 
farm;  main  dwelling  15  rooms,  2  baths,  steaii 
heat,  electric  lights;  5-room  cottage,  6  tenan 
houses,  10  barns,  stables,  garages,  shop  am 
poultry  houses;  200  acres  in  timber,  balance  i: 
high  state  of  cultivation:  good  long  terms 
T.  E.  WEST,  ,Tr.,  Owner,  Old  Church.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  98  acres,  located  near 
Altamont,  Albany  County;  good  house,  two 
barns,  2,300  fruit  trees,  1,000  grapes.  1.500  ber¬ 
ries  stock,  tools,  roadside  market.  OAKLEY 
CROCK SE,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


■,  AFE— 4-acre  poultry  farm,  10  miles  froi 
Philadelphia;  7-room  house;  electric,  hot  watt 
heat;  near  village;  buildings  for  1,200  hens  2 
500  chicks;  equipped;  stocked  with  900  lavir 
hens;  S0,200,  S2.000  down.  ADVERTISER  772’ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Maryland  farm,  53  acres,  good  land, 
some  woods,  house,  barn,  poultry  houses  for 
500;  price  $2,500.  AEGERTER,  146-57  Decker 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


62  ACRES,  7-room  house,  basement,  2  poultry 

houses,  garage,  crib,  wagon  house,  barn,  fruit, 
good  water,  machinery  and  automobile;  $2,500 
$1,500  cash,  balance  time.  IRA  LASH  II  8 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — S-room  house  on  Main  Street,  tour¬ 
ist  home,  1  acre  land,  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  garage,  furnace.  OWNER,  Box  108, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  31-acre  farm,  Southern  New 
Jersey,  35  miles  either  Philadelphia  or  At¬ 
lantic  City,  for  truck  farming  or  poultry;  8- 
room  house,  electricity,  barn  and  smaller  build¬ 
ings:  sale  price,  $5,900,  terms  easy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 320-acre  farm  with  10-room  house, 
large  barn,  also  henhouse,  buildings  excellent 
condition:  land  well  watered  by  springs;  price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale  to  settle  estate,  $0,000. 
ADVERTISER  7743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Farm,  main  highway,  lunch-room,  gaso¬ 
line,  chicken  houses,  fruit  trees;  $500  down. 
ADVERTISER  7744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  80  acres,  fruit  and  dairy.  CHAS. 
CRAWFORD,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately  rent  farm,  driving  dis¬ 
tance  New  York,  preferably  east  of  Hudson 
River.  ADVERTISER  7747,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  by  practical,  experienced 
farmer,  in  Dutchess  County  or  around  New¬ 
burgh,  small  farm,  any  condition,  low  rent, 
option  buying;  will  pay  security.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7749^  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RARE  opportunity  to  buy  money-making  poul¬ 
try  farm,  ideally  located  in  Ulster  County, 
New  York  State,  on  State  road;  8  acres,  house 
in  splendid  condition,  has  14  large  rooms,  large 
attic,  bath,  electric  light,  running  water,  heat, 
lawn  and  shade  trees;  barn,  garage,  wood  house 
and  other  outbuildings;  laying  house,  capacity 
2,200,  at  present  carrying  2,000  layers;  4  brooder 
houses,  6  brooder  stoves,  2  Mammoth  incubators; 
all  eggs  sold  New  York  City  at  fancy  prices; 
investigate;  price  $30,000.  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY — 120-acre  dairy  farm,  two  miles 
from  Johnstown,  N.  Y.;  macadam  highway; 
13-room  house,  60  by  40  barn,  necessary  out¬ 
buildings,  running  water  in  house  and  barn, 
every  convenience  for  production  grade  A  milk 
for  retail  trade;  fertile  land  tillable  with  trac¬ 
tor.  P.  O.  BOX  267,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

SACKED,  100  pounds,  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover  and  light  amber.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10:  6  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 
book,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,,  N.  Y. 

FINE  honey — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 
10-lb  pail,  clover,  within  3rd  zone,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.75;  special  offer  on  20  lbs.  or  more  of 
buckwheat,  write  RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.75;  25-lb.  pail, 

$3,  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.,  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
$1.60,  prepaid  third  zone;  comb  honey,  24 
sections,  $4.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

STORAGE  battery  and  battery  charger,  both 
like  new,  for  auto  or  radio,  cheap.  Write 
HERBERT,  82  Grand  Street,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  Colt  acetylene  lighting  plant. 

never  uncrated  or  used.  L.  N.  OLMSTEAD. 
Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1,65,  postpaid:  60 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCIIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Private  customers  for  day-old  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  CHAS.  DYGERT,  Hammond. 

N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — No.  3  Lang  lumber  sawmill,  $160 
cash,  also  buckwheat  comb  honey,  $3.50  case 
of  24  boxes.  ALBERT  BURNING,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 

GOLD  leaf  tobacco,  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old 
wine;  smoking,  4  pounds,  $1;  chewing,  4 
$1.25;  shelled  peanuts,  5  pounds,  $1;  all  post¬ 
paid.  BELMONT  FARMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 

HONEY  —  Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60:  also  wholesale.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  maple  syrup,  gallon,  $2.60,  prepaid  third 
zone.  CHESTER  T.  CAIRNS,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 400-egg  Cyphers  incubator,  rever- 
.  sible  walking  plow,  new  reversible  disk  rid¬ 
ing  plow,  heavy  work  harness,  used  two  weeks 
R.  W.  FARNHAM,  Homestead,  R.  I. 

GOLDEN  hulless  popcorn,  pops  perfectly  10 
pounds,  delivered  for  dollar;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM, 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

FIVE-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey,  $1.25 

Postpaid;  six  pails  $6;  none  finer.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 

EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed.  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 

SEVERANCE,  Cliazy,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 

BROODING  equipment:  6  Newtown  stoves,  52- 
in.  hover,  $15  each;  6  Jamesway  stoves,  52-in. 
hover,  $12  each;  30  6-quart  Jamesway  chick 
founts,  75e  each;  9  -5-gallon  founts,  $2.50  each; 
all  equipment  in  excellent  condition;  prices  fob 
Smith  town.  WILLIAM  STRANGE,  Smithtown 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SLEIGH  for  sale.  W.  D.  THOMSON,  Jr., 
R.  D.,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  rice  corn,  10  lbs.,  $1.60,  delivered 

third  zone.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks ;  help- 
ful  in  asthma  and  liay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  au<1  sllut-ins:  cretonne  cover,  2%  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  4,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-  Old  lithographs  of  American  sub¬ 

jects.  L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 


r lq,na  honey,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail 
$1;  2  pails,  one  address,  $1.90;  4  pails  $3.70; 
light  amber,  5  cents  per  pail  less;  mixed,  15 
less;  write  for  prices  of  comb.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbndge,  N.  Y. 


SAL1ED  cucumbers,  freshened,  make  delicious 

pickles,  mixed  or  separate;  sizes  0  to  6  dry 
postpaid,  example,  400  mixed  (25  lbs  )  ’  $‘>  25 
third  zone.  EPSON ’3  GARDENS,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


ciai  two  weeks,  25  lbs..  $2'  50  lbs  vn 
100  lbs.,  $6;  500  lbs.,  $27.50;  fresh  from  vine 

«Av-oke£P  \n,. she"  fille-  J-  T-  COUNCIL!,  i 
SONS,  Franklin,  Va 
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The  Light  Harness 
Racehorse 

The  light  harness  or  standard-bred 
horse  enjoyed  its  most  popular  and  suc¬ 
cessful  year  during  the  racing  season  of 
1929.  During  the  18  weeks  of  the  Grand 
Circuit  a  total  of  approximately  one 
million  dollars  was  distributed  to  purses 
and  stakes.  The  attendance  was  the  best 
in  years  and  more  new  world’s  records 
were  established  than  during  any  one 
season  in  recent  years.  There  is  a  decided 
revival  of  interest  in  harness  racing  and 
therefore  in  the  production  of  racing 
material.  New  blood  and  new  capital  is 
being  brought  into  the  industry  with  the 
result  that  much  progress  is  being  made 
relative  to  the  increased  speed  of  the 
trotter  and  pacer. 

The  Kentucky  Trotting  Horse  Breeders 
Association,  Lexington,  was  formed  in 
1873  and  has  always  stood  for  the  best 
iu  racing  and  the  improvement  of  the 
breed.  Its  track  is  regarded  as  the  fastest 
and  safest  of  any  in  America  and  it  is 
here  that  the  majority  of  records  are 
established.  The  Fall  meeting  at  this 
track  usually  closes  the  Grand  Circuit 
racing  and  as  the  horses  have  had  an 
entire  season  of  training  and  racing  be¬ 
fore  reaching  Lexington  they  are  tit  for 
giving  their  best  speed.  It  was  here  that 
Dan  Patch  paced  his  mile  iu  1:55%  and 
Peter  Manning  trotted  the  mile  in  1 :56%. 
Nedda  1:58%,  fastest  trotting  mare,  made 
her  record  as  did  Lee  Axworthy  when  he 
went  the  stallion’s  world’s  record  mile  in 
1:58%.  Peter  Volo  2:02,  world’s  record 
yearling*,  two,  three  and  four-year-old 
trotting  stallion  made  all  of  his  records 
at  this  track. 

The  57th  annual  meeting  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  which  closed  here  the  first  week 
in  October  was  productive  of  many  new 
speed  records.  This  time  it  was  the  two- 


“baby”  racer  that  entered  the  champion 
class.  This  one  is  a  pacer  and  after 
having  had  a  successful  season  on  the 
Grand  Circuit  he  lowered  his  own  world's 
record  from  2  :05%  to  2  :04%  in  winning 
the  pacing  division  of  the  Kentucky 
futurity.  This  colt  is  by  Peter  Tbe 
Brewer,  a  son  of  Peter  The  Great,  and 
out  of  Justissima  by  Justice  Brooke. 
There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  pacers 
and  this  colt  was  greatly  admired  during 
the  meeting. 

The  three-year-old  division  brought  out 
some  excellent  horses.  The  stars  in  this 
division  were  Walter  Dear,  Volomite  and 
Miss  Woerner.  Walter  Dear  won  the 
Kentucky  Futurity  and  the  Ilambletonian 
Stake,  richest  of  all  fixtures  on  the  har¬ 
ness  turf.  In  taking  the  futurity  he 
defeated  his  stable  companion.  Miss 
Woerner,  but  was  not  forced  to  give  forth 
his  best  effort.  In  the  Ilambletonian 
Stake  it  was  different,  however,  because 
Volomite,  also  his  stable  companion,  was 
in  good  form  and  be  was  after  the 
championship  all  the  way.  Walter  Dear 
was  forced  to  trot  both  heats  in  this  event 
in  2 :02%  to  save  defeat.  Walter  Dear 
was  bred  and  is  owned  by  W.  H.  Cane, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Hambletonian  Stake  for  three- 
year-old  trotters  is  the  “Kentucky  Derby” 
of  the  harness  turf.  It  is  not  only  the 
greatest  in  money  value  but  the  most 
coveted  honor  of  the  turf.  The  stake  is 
sponsored  by  the  Hambletonian  Society, 
an  organization  of  horseman  who  have 
at  heart  the  interest  of  breed  promotion 
and  development. 

While  it  is  an  acknowldeged  fact  that 
the  standard-bred  horse  has  met  its  great¬ 
est  development  in  Kentucky  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
was  the  cradle  of  the  breed.  It  was 
there  that  Hambletonian  10,  father  of  the 
breed,  and  to  whom  all  good  trotters  may 
be  traced,  was  foaled  and  stood.  It  is  a 


these  items,  to  get  at  the  true  cost  of 
horse-keeping. 

In  New  York  State  it  has  been  figured 
that  the  cost  of  feeding  and  bedding  a 
horse  for  a  year  amounts  to  $91.25,  to 
which  should  be  added  $22.09  for  labor, 
$9.43  for  interest,  stabling  $12.98,  use  of 
equipment,  $5.85,  shoeing  $4.56  and  de¬ 
preciation,  $12.22.  Depreciation  should  be 
set  down  as  eight  to  10  per  cent  a  year. 
That  figure  seems  fair,  but  the  total  cost 
of  the  items  mentioned,  amounting  to 
$158.38  a  year,  does  not  take  into  account 
an  average  sum  for  veterinary  services 
which,  personally,  we  know  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  on  most  farms.  Even  crediting  the 
horse  with  $13.36  for  the  manure  he 
makes,  the  cost  of  a  year’s  keep  amounts 
to  $145.02,  which  is  a  surprisingly  large 
sum.  In  Iowa  the  year’s  keep  costs 
$100.65  and  in  Ohio,  $120.37,  crediting 
the  horse  with  the  value  of  the  manure. 
The  figures  quoted,  from  Feeds  and 
Feeding,  were  for  the  keep  of  horses 
under  pre-war  conditions.  They  would  be 
too  low  today.  Let  each  reader  and 
owner  do  a  little  figuring  for  himself,  on 
the  basis  suggested,  and  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  economy  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  not. 

The  yearly  cost  sum  of  $145.02  for  a 
New  York  State  farm  horse  makes  the 
per  hour  of  actual  work  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  14.22  cents,  the  animal  being 
credited  with  1,020  hours  of  work  per 
year.  The  average  cost  of  horse  labor  per 
hour  has  been  figured  at  9.56  cents  for 
Illinois,  and  13.90  cents  for  Ohio.  The 
total  cost  for  a  year's  keep,  might  be 
considerably  lessened  were  more  allowed 
for  the  manure,  as  the  figure  quoted  is 
low.  Many  farmers  forget,  however,  that 
the  manure  is  a  valuable  item  in  all  cases 
and  greater  when  the  horses  consume 
large  quantities  of  concentrates.  It  should 
be  evident  that  the  more  hours  a  horse 
works  each  year  the  better  can  the  owner 


year-olds  that  startled  the  trotting  horse 
world.  Main  McElwyn  was  the  star  of  the 
meeting.  He  won  the  junior  division  of 
the  futurity  and  the  Lexington  Stake  and 
made  a  new  world’s  record  in  each  In 
the  first  heat  of  the  futurity,  Main 
McElwyn  was  defeated  by  Hanover  s 
Bertha  in  the  new  world’s  record  time 
nf  2  •03%.  The  record  previous  to  this 
had  been  2:04  held  jointly  by  Mi. 
McElwvn  and  Fireglow.  In  the  second 
heat  of  the  futurity,  Mam  McElywn  won 
in  new  record  time  of  2 :0o%  and  he 
won  the  third  heat  in  2:05%.  The  three 
heats  were  also  the  fastest  that  two-jear 
old  trotters  have  ever  gone. 

Tbe  second  week  of  the  meeting  these 
two  record  breaking  “baby”  trotters  met 
again  in  tbe  Lexington  Stake  one  of  the 
two  oldest  turf  fixtures  In  the  first  heat 
of  the  race  the  filly,  Hanover  s  Bertha, 
went  out  in  front  and  set  an  extremely 
fast  pace.  Before  they  had  gone  a  halt 
mile  it  was  evident  that  another  record 
would  be  smashed.  Main  McElwyn  was 
last  away  from  the  wire  and  had  to  travel 
on  the  outside  of  his  field  while  working 
his  way  to  the  front.  His  position  was 
gradually  improved  and  while  making 
the  turn  into  the  head  of  the  stretch  he 
went  past  the  filly  for  the  lead.  He  came 
ou  to  the  wire  in  front  and  not  tuily 
extended  in  the  time  of  2  :02%.  Old-time 
trotting  horse  men  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible  for  a  two-year-old  to  go  so  fast  but 
he  did  and  now  holds  a  race  record  that 
is  likely  to  stand  for  some  years. 

Main  McElwyn  is  royally  bred  and 
looks  the  part  of  a  champion.  His  sire  is 
Mr.  McElywn,  champion  two  and  three- 
vear-old  trotter  in  1923  and  1924  and 
joint  holder  of  the  two  and  three-year-old 
world's  records  until  the  performance  of 
his  son  Mr.  McElwyn  is  a  son  of  Guy 
Axworthv  and  Widow  Maggie  by  Peter 
the  Great.  Thus,  he  combines  the  blood 
of  the  two  leading  families  of  the  breed. 
The  dam  of  Main  McElywn  is  Ruth 
Mainslieet  bv  Mainsheet.  Ruth  Mainsheet 
is  one  of  the  greatest  producing  mares  of 
breed. 

Hanover’s  Bertha,  2:03%  is  by  the 
1929  leading  sire,  Peter  Yolo  2:02  and 
out  of  Miss  Bertha  Dillon  by  Dillon 
Axworthy.  She  likewise  combines  the 
blood  of  ‘these  two  great  families.  Peter 
Yolo  was  considered  the  greatest  son  of 
Peter  The  Great  and  was  the  only  trotter 
to  hold  world’s  records  for  each  year  to 
maturity.  Calumet  Adam,  is  another 


singular  thing  that  the  peer  of  all  sires 
never  won  a  race,  not  even  a  heat.  He 
was  a  bay  horse,  bred  by  John  Seely. 
He  was  dropped  May  5,  1849  and  his 
dam  was  the  Charles  Kent  mare  by 
Bellfounder.  When  Hambletonian  10  was 
a  suckling  colt  he  was  sold  by  Mr.  Seely 
to  William  M.  Rysdyk  for  $125  and 
during  a  subsequent  panic  Mr.  Rysdyk 
offered  him  for  sale  at  $10,000  but  found 
no  one  interested.  During  his  career 
Hambletonian  10  sired  1,333  foals  and 
not  one  of  them  was  a  prononueed  chest¬ 
nut.  When  a  two-year-old,  Hambletonian 
sired  Alexander’s  Abdallah.  He  also  sired 
Dexter,  trotting  champion  of  1867,  which 
sold  for  the  then  record  price  of  $33,000. 
Another  great  stallion  he  sired  was 
Electioneer,  whose  sons  and  daughters 
at  one  time  held  every  trotting  record, 
including  those  for  yearlings,  two,  three 
and  four-year-olds.  Nedda  1:58%,  world’s 
champion  trotting  mare,  traces  to  Ham¬ 
bletonian  10  through  four  distinct  lines  : 
Cyler,  Artillery,  Electioneer  and  George 
Wilkes.  w.  J.  harms 
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Feeding  the  Farm  Horses 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  counts 
the  cost  should  never  put  hands  to  plow, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  and  it  quite  ,true 
that  cost  accounting  often  shows  horse¬ 
keeping  and  feeding  to  be  a  very  expensive 
business  and  disappointing,  when  all 
things  are  considered.  The  system  of  cost¬ 
accounting,  however,  charges  the  horse 
with  several  items  that  seldom  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  owner,  and  when  they 
are  taken  into  account  the  cost  of  care 
and  keep  mounts  up  surprisingly  and 
makes  the  owner  scratch  his  head  in 
perplexity  and  leads  him  to  wonder 
whether  the  business  is  worth  while. 

Cooper,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  did  a  lot  of  figuring  regarding 
the  cost  or  horse-keeping  and  charged 
the  horse  with  the  following  items,  in 
addition  to  cost  of  feed  and  bedding : 
Labor,  in  doing  the  feeding,  grooming  and 
stable  cleaning :  interest  on  original  cost 
of  horse;  stabling;  use  of  equipment 
shoeing ;  depreciation.  How  many  of  our 
readers,  we  wonder,  have  made  such 
charges  when  figuring  what  it  costs 
annually  to  keep  a  farm  horse?  Yet  it 
is  sensible  and  right  to  keep  track  of  all 


afford  the  expense  for  keep  and  care,  and 
we  think  that  it  woud  be  a  good  plan  to 
to  give  the  farm  horse  credit  for  each 
hour  of  labor  lie  performs,  at  a  given 
price,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate 
of  his  value.  It  would  also  be  well  could 
more  work  be  provided  for  the  farm 
horse,  throughout  the  year,  odd  jobs  on 
the  road,  in  the  timbei’,  in  the  village  or 
in  the  ice  field,  to  be  done  to  increase 
labor  hours  and  bring  in  some  cash  to 
offset  charges  for  feed,  bedding,  care  and 
the  other  items  mentioned.  There  are 
also  many  odd  jobs  on  the  farm  which 
might  be  done  during  the  Winter  season, 
when  field  work  is  light  or  lacking,  so 
that  the  total  hours  of  work,  per  year, 
might  be  increased  and  the  value  of  the 
horse  enhanced,  provided  the  animal  be 
not  overworked  and  injured  so  that  de¬ 
preciation  would  be  greater. 

A  considerable  saving  might  be  made 
in  the  item  of  hay  or  other  roughage  fed 
to  the  farm  horses.  The  average  owner 
■feeds  far  to  much  hay  and  the  excess  is 
a  positive  injury  to  the  horse.  It  may  be 
figured  that  the  horse  at  work  needs  little 
if  any  more  than  one  pound  of  good 
mixed  red  clover  and  Timothy  hay  for 
each  100  pounds  of  his  body  weight,  as  a 
day’s  allowance  yet  many  a  farm  horse 
has  in  front  of  him  at  all  times  in  the 
stable  a  hay-chute  running  to  the  mow 
above  and  from  which  he  can  take  all 
the  hay  lie  cares  to  stuff  into  his  suffer¬ 
ing  interior.  The  horse  so  fed  hay  and 
worked  with  his  digestive  organs  dis¬ 
tended,  is  the  one  that  becomes  affected 
with  heaves,  and  the  gluttonous  horse  is 
most  quickly  affected  in  that  way.  Even 
when  the  hay  is  dealt  out  with  a  pitch- 
fork  too  much  often  is  allowed.  How 
much  does  a  forkful  of  hay  weigh?  Try 
it.  and  then  figure  how  much  hay  is  being 
fed  to  each  horse  daily.  A  horse  will  eat 
20  to  30  or  more  pounds  of  hay  daily  if 
given  the  chance  and  also  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  mastication.  No  horse  should 
have  the  chance.  Often  the  laziness,  dul- 
ness  and  lack  of  endurance  of  the  work 
horse  is  due  to  overfeeding  of  hay  and  every 
pound  unnecessarily  fed  adds  to  the  cost 
of  keep  and  lessens  efficiency.'  When  the 
work  is  extra  hard  the  horse  may  be  fed 
a  little  more  than  one  pound  of  hay  per 
100  pounds  of  body  weight,  as  a  day’s 
ration  and  the  allowance  may  be  corres¬ 
pondingly  increased  during  idleness,  with 
a  like  decrease  in  grain.  The  allowance 


of  grain  should  also  be  one  pound  or  a 
trifle  over,  for  each  100  pounds  of  body 
weight  of  horse,  in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s 
ration.  Some  horses  have  greater  appe- 
tities  than  others,  or  need  a  little  more 
feed  than  others  to  keep  them  in  good 
work  condition,  so  that  the  feeder’s  eye 
and  good  judgment  must  be  used  to  regu¬ 
late  the  ration.  He  must  also  note  the 
condition  of  the  feces  of  each  horse,  for 
signs  of  indigestion,  such  as  mushiness, 
sliminess,  paleness,  bad  odor,  scantness, 
etc.,  and  correct  these  conditions  by 
lessening  or  even  withholding  feed,  or 
changing  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  feed. 

It  is  best  to  give  most  of  the  hay  at 
night,  a  little  of  it  in  the  morning,  and 
not  more  than  one  or  two  pounds  at 
noon,  while  the  horse  is  cooling  and  rest¬ 
ing  after  hard  work.  The  noon  meal  of 
grain  .should  also  be  light.  In  the  cities 
it  is  sometimes  omitted  and  horses  soon 
learn  to  get  along  well  with  but  two 
meals  a  day ;  but  we  prefer  the  three 
meal  system  of  management,  provided 
the  work  horse  is  allowed  at  least  one 
hour  in  which  to  eat  his  feed  at  noon. 
Wet  the  hay  with  limewater  if  it  is  dusty 
or  of  somewhat  poor  quality,  but  it  pays 
to  feed  the  best  of  roughage  and  grain  to 
the  work  horse.  Do  not  feed  hay  that  is 
moldy,  as  it  irritates  the  kidneys  and 
tends  to  cause  profuse  urination  (diabetes 
insipidus.)  Also  withhold  oats  that  have 
been  heated  in  the  stack  or  bin,  as  moldy, 
musty  or  “foxy”  oats  also  cause  indiges¬ 
tion,  colic  or  urinary  trouble.  Let  the 
horse  do  his  own  grain  grinding,  provided 
the  teeth  are  in  good  condition.  Have 
them  attended  to  twice  yearly  by  the 
veterinary  dentist,  as  sharp  points  must 
be  filed  from  the  molar  or  grinding  teeth, 
else  they  will  lacerate  the  cheeks  or 
tongue  and  prevent  perfect  mastication 
of  feed,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  digestion  be  not  deranged.  Whole  or 
crushed  oats  are,  no  doubt,  the  best 
grain  for  work  horses,  but  ear-corn  is 
cheaper  and  the  chief  grain  in  some 
districts  of  the  country.  When  both  oats 
and  corn  are  available,  a  suitable  ration 
may  consist  of  10  parts  of  oats,  five  parts 
corn  and  three  parts  of  wheat  bran, 
allowing  1  to  1%  lbs.  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  body  weight,  in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s 
ration,  according  to  the  .size  and  appetite 
of  the  individual  horse  and  the  work  he 
is  doing.  Grazing  of  grass  is  best  post¬ 
poned  until  after  the  season  of  hard  work 
in  Spring  and  Summer.  We  prefer  to  mix 
bran  with  each  feed  of  oats,  instead  of 
feeding  bran  mashes  which  tend  to  cause 
indigestion. 

During  Winter  little  grain  is  needed, 
provided  plenty  of  good  roughage  is 
provided.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
expect  the  horse  to  winter  well  on  a 
ration  of  oat  straw  and  corn-stover  alone, 
especially  if  he  has  to  run  to  the  straw 
stack  and  eat  weathered  stover.  Sickness 
often  results  from  such  feeding.  Provide 
good  mixed  clover  hay,  in  addition  to 
bright,  sound  oat  .straw  and  corn-stover. 
Some  sound  corn  silage  may  be  fed,  but 
moldy  silage  kills  a  horse  as  sure  as  a 
shot-gun.  Alfalfa  hay  had  better  be  fed 
to  the  dairy  cows.  If  plentiful,  however, 
it  may  form  part  of  the  ration  for  the 
idle  horse,  along  with  other  sound  hay 
and  balanced  with  corn.  Too  much  Alfalfa 
hay  loosens  the  bowels  and  irritates  the 
kidneys  and  that  is  highly  detrimental, 
especially  to  the  horse  that  has  to  work 
hard.  Carrots  are  a  fine  addition  to  the 
Winter  ration.  Parsnips  come  next  in 
value  and  then  rutabagas,  washed  and 
sliced.  Raw  potatoes  help  to  rid  the 
colts  of  worms  in  Winter,  but  must  be 
carefully  fed  until  the  animals  become 
accustomed  to  such  feed.  Withhold  pota¬ 
toes  that  have  been  greened  by  the  sun. 
They  are  poisonous.  Linseed  meal  is  use¬ 
ful  for  a  horse  that  tends  to  harshness 
and  tightness  of  coat,  but  usually  is  too 
expensive  to  replace  much  of  the  oat 
ration.  A  little  rolled  barley  may  be 
allowed,  when  oats  are  scarce  and  dear  ; 
but  an  all-barley  ration  causes  skin 
irritation  in  the  average  work  horse. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  barley 
and  barley  hay  form  the  chief  feed  for 
horses  and  they  thrive  well  there  on,  hav¬ 
ing  been  accustomed  to  it  from  early 
colthood  _  days.  Gradually  make  all 
changes  in  feed.  Do  not  feed  new  hay  or 
new  oats  to  the  *ork  horses.  Hold  a 
sufficient  supply  of  old  oats  and  old  hay 
to  feed  the  horses  during  the  season  of 
hard  work  in  Spring  and  Summer.  At 
all  times  supply  salt,  and  allow  plenty  of 
pure  drinking  water. 


Salting  the  Cow 

Will  you  tell  how  much  salt  to  give  a 
milk  cow  and  how  much  for  young  stock, 
and  how  often  ?  G.  8. 

The  exact  amount  depends  on  the  kind 
of  feed  the  animals  have,  as  well  as  their 
size.  One  of  the  best  plans  is  to  get  them 
so  accustomed  to  salt  that  it  may  be  kept 
before  them  all  the  time  safely.  A  way 
to  do  this  is  to  have  a  box  in  which 
large  lumps  of  rock  salt  are  kept  for  the 
cattle  to  lick  as  they  see  fit.  Some  people 
prefer  to  mix  a  little  salt  with  the  feed. 
Personally  we  like  the  idea  of  salting  the 
cows  or  keeping  it  before  them  when 
their  salt  hunger  has  been  satisfied,  so 
that  they  can  be  trusted  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  The  important  point  is  to  see 
that  they  have  the  salt,  so  that  they  will 
not  act  like  crazy  wild  beasts  when  salt 
is  offered  to  them. 
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Poultry  Habits  and  Diseases 

I  bought  140  pullets  last  Fall  which 
had  been  raised  on  wire,  and  said  free 
from  disease,  May  hatched  and  were  lay¬ 
ing  some.  When  I  got  them  they  had 
pulled  each  others  feathers  till  no  tails 
remained  on  two-thirds  of  them.  I  have 
fed  them  all  the  time  the  Cornell  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  corn  for 
scratch  feed  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  at 
all  times,  coal  ashes  and  grit,  also.  They 
do  not  pay  for  their  feed.  I  get  about 
15  to  20  eggs  per<  day.  gait  is  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  feed,  still  they  seem  to  eat  the 
eggs.  But  aside  from  all  this,  they  get 
sick  and  die.  I  have  lost  about  10  in  the 
10  weeks  I  have  owned  them.  Some  get 
sick  and  die  in  a  day,  or  find  one  dead 
in  the  morning  under  roost.  Some  get 
droopy  wings  and  droop  around  for  a 
week,  then  recover  or  die.  What  would 
cause  this?  Would  it  be  two  different 
diseases  or  symptoms  of  the  same  disease? 
I  do  not  want  any  disease  to  get  in  them, 
so  that  I  cannot  keep  hens  at  all.  They 
are  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Their  quar¬ 
ters  are  kept  clean,  with  fresh  straw  lit¬ 
ter,  no  dampness  in  the  henhouse,  or 
drafts.  They  do  not  have  colds  or  seem 
unhealthy.  j.  n. 

New  York. 

This  trouble  with  pulling  feathers 
among  closely  confined  chicks  in  wire 
bottomed  enclosures  is  not  one  that  is 
peculiar  to  your  flock.  This  and  other 
forms  of  cannibalism  present  some  of  the 
unsolved  problems  which  battery  brood¬ 
ing  and  wire  floored  brooders  have 
brought  to  poultrymen  using  these  new 
devices.  There  are  at  least  a  half  dozen 
theories  as  to  the  cause  of  cannibalism  in 
closely  confined  chicks  and  mature  fowls, 
none  of  which  have -been  sufficiently  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  be  accepeted  as  fully  ex¬ 
plaining  the  trouble  or  pointing  to  a 
method  of  prevention.  Among  these 
theories  are  an  unbalanced  ration,  lacking 
in  minerals,  green  food  or  bulk,  too  little 
animal  protein,  too  much  animal  protein, 
too  much  corn,  too  much  heat,  too  much 
cold,  or  what  have  you. 

Feather  pulling,  toe  picking,  pick  outs 
and  premeditated  murder  of  their  fel¬ 
lows  by  violence  have  long  been  known 
in  the  poultry  yard.  A  taste  of  blood 
often  transforms  a  quiet  peaceable  bird 
into  an  unmanagable  fiend,  bent  on  de¬ 
struction  and  determined  to  kill.  We 
once  shut  up  several  nearly  grown  White 
Holland  turkey  gobblers  in  a  large 
brooder,  intending  to  keep  them  confined 
for  a  while.  The  following  morning  one 
lay  dead  on  the  floor  and  a  fight  to  the 
death  was  going  on  between  two  others. 
There  was  no  evident  occasion  for  the 
killings  except  the  blood  thirst  that  too 
close  association  had  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  feud  stopped  when  the  birds 
were  released  and  given  their  usual  lib¬ 
erty.  Overcrowding,  whether  of  chicks 
or  mature  fowls,  is  well  proven  to  con¬ 
duce  to  cannibalism  and  the  giving  of 
freedom  to  a  cannibalistic  flock  has  been 
a  reliable  measure  for  overcoming  the 
vice. 

Over  crowding  is  not  done  by  choice, 
but  many  poultrymen  lack  the  room  neces¬ 
sary  for  separation  of  flocks  or  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  needed  space.  That  is  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  the  poultryman,  who  may  be¬ 
come  desperate  in  his  attempts  to  stop 
the  killings  in  his  flock.  It  is  not  the 
handicap  of  the  farm  owner  who  has 
acres  at  his  disposal.  Toe  picking  and 
tail  pulling  menace  the  welfare  of  chicks 
brooded  for  a  time  in  batteries.  Here,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  darken  the 
room  to  prevent  it,  a  measure  which  does 
not  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  chicks 
in  other  ways.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  taste  for  blood,  once  acquired  in  bat¬ 
teries  is  not  soon  forgotten  and  -that  the 
toe  picking  of  young  chicks  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  feather  pulling  and  vent  picking 
as  they  become  older.  This,  at  least,  is 
a  matter  for  consideration  in  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  that  recent  developmenet  in  poul¬ 
try  culture,  the  battery. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  why  these  pul¬ 
lets  get  sick  and  die,  without  examina¬ 
tion  and  autopsy.  It  might  be  difficult 
then  without  laboratory  methods.  The 
fact  that  they  were  raised  on  wire  would 
not  guarantee*  them  freedom  from  such 
ordinary  diseases  as  coccidiosis  or  others 
transmitted  through  the  droppings  of  in¬ 
fected  mates.  Thoroughly  carried  out, 
this  method  of  rearing  chicks  is  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  transmissible  diseases,  but 
it  should  not  be  considered  as  making 
disease  impossible.  There  are  always  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  breakdown  in  the  best  of 
inethods  through  accidents,  if  not  by  in¬ 
tention. 

Egg  eating  is  another  habit  difficult  to 
control  in  closely  confined  flocks  that 


have  once  found  the  taste  of  their  own 
product  attractive.  The  oft-mentioned 
methods  of  controlling  it  are  filling  a 
blown  egg  shell  with  such  deterrents  to 
appetite  as  red  pepper  and  mustard  and 
leaving  these  where  the  fowls  will  find 
and  eat  them,  placing  china  eggs  about  to 
discourage  the  hens,  darkening  the  nests, 
filing  the  beaks  of  the  offenders  until  the 
tips  are  tender,  sufficiently  frequent  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  eggs  to  remove  temptation 
from  the  pen  and  giving  the  flock  its 
freedom  out  of  doors.  Like  signs  of  rain 
during  a  drought,  each  and  all  of  these 
methods  may  fail.  The  most  effective 
that  I  know  of  are  the  two  latter  com¬ 
bined. 

Gather  the  eggs  several  times  a  day,  if 
the  activities  of  the  fowls  permit  this 
agreeable  exercise;  open  the  door  and  let 
the  hens  get  out  and  busy  themselves 
with  something  else  than  what  they  find 
as  playthings  inside,  and  watch  the  flock 
for  the  worst  offenders.  There  may  be 
but  one  or  two  birds  engaged  in  this 
form  of  self  support.  Tell  tale  egg  yolk 
upon  their  beaks  and  faces  may  reveal 
the  culprits  and  permit  their  removal 
and  solitary  confinement  until  they  ex¬ 
perience  a  change  of  heart. 

As  to  the  control  of  unknown  diseases, 
prompt  removal  of  all  sick  and  near  sick 
birds  from  the  flock  and  those  methods 
of  cleanliness  coming  under  the  general 
head  of  “sanitation”  are  all  that  can  be 
advised.  Removal  of  sick  birds  pi'events 
further  contamination  of  food  and  quar¬ 
ters  by  them;  cleaning  up  utensils  and 
quarters  removing  the  contamination  al¬ 
ready  existing  in  the  dirt  clinging  to 
these.  “Sanitation”  is  but  another  word 
for  cleanliness.  It  has  a  scientific  sound 
that  lends  dignity  to  the  tasks  necessary 
in  the  carrying  of  it  out  and  makes  them 
more  agreeable.  The  wash  rag,  scrub 
broom,  hot '  water  and  soap  make  up  a 
sanitation  quartette  that  has  no  equal  in 
universal  value.  Where  all  its  members 
are  vigorously  and  habitually  employed 
there  is  little  disease.  m.  b.  d. 

Trouble  with  Septic  Tank 

I  am  having  considerable  trouble  with 
septic  tank  backing  up  into  the  laundry 
tubs  which  are  located  in  the  cellar. 
This  trouble  is  only  noticed  after  a  heavy 
rain  or  after  heavy  snow.  This  system 
was  installed  by  me  five  years  ago,  and 
during  this  time  there  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  no  dishwater  or  wash  water  from 
the  laundry  tubs  drained  into  them.  The 
drainage  is  fairly  good,  being  through 
1  ft.  of  cinders  and  then  through  sand. 
The  drain  is  about  7  ft.  under  the  soil. 
There  are  three  tanks  all  of  same  size. 
Just  before  this  system  starts  to  back 
up  there  is  a  strong  odor  comes  into  the 
cellar.  I  have  been  told  by  several  peo¬ 
ple  to  install  a  tee  in  the  soil  pipe  just 
before  the  first  tank  and  then  I  have  been 
informed  of  the  same  thing  at  the  rear 
of  the  last  tank.  There  is  no  ventilation 
between  any  of  the  three  tanks.  This 
system  wras  installed  by  blue  prints  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  construction  company  and 
was  built  as  the  prints  read.  o.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
methods  of  building  septic  tanks,  most 
sanitation  engineers  having  ideas  of  their 
own  as  to  the  best  plans.  Some  place  a 
U-shaped  trap  between  the  house  and  the 
tank,  ventilating  it  by  a  stand-pipe  that 
reaches  above  ground  and  joins  the  inlet 
pipe  of  the  tank  between  that  and  the 
trap.  This,  of  course,  would  relieve  any 
gas  pressure  that  extended  as  far  as  the 
ventilating  pipe,  and  save  forcing  the 
trap  by  it.  Entrance  drains  from  the 
house  are  sometimes  made  with  so  little 
pitch  that  the  contents  of  the  tanks  easily 
back  into  them  and  the  fact  that  yours 
evidently  is  near  the  cellar  bottom  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  may  be  the  case  here. 
Again,  you  speak  of  the  trouble  occurring 
only  after  a  heavy  rain  or  snowfall, 
which  suggests  that  you  are  permitting 
the  wash  from  the  house  roof  to  enter 
the  septic  tank ;  a  mistake,  since  septic 
tanks  should  not  be  rapidly  flushed  by  a 
large  volume  of  water.  It  takes  time  for 
the  solids  in  the  tank  to  become  reduced 
to  liquid  through  the  action  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  of  the  tank  and  the  outflow  from 
the  tank  should  not  be  faster  than  nor¬ 
mally  occurs  through  the  action  of  enter¬ 
ing  wastes  from  the  house.  It  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  ventilate  the  inlet  to 
your  tank  experimentally  or  shunt  the 
roof  water,  if  that  now  enters  the  tank. 
You  seem  to  have  a  rather  complicated 
tank  system,  not  usually  found  necessary. 
For  household  use,  a  single  tank  of 
proper  size  is  generally  efficient. 

M.  B.  D. 


Baby  chicks,  batch  ink  eggs,  pullets 

White  Leghorn— Tancred  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Shohola,  P-nna  ,  Boa  91,  John  Mietner 


MUCKS,  COCKERELS,  PULLETS-Trapnested  Wh.  Lephurns. 

*  Catalog.  SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Boa  R,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Wr  ite  for  literature  and  prices. 


C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Soaford,  Delaware 


CHICKS 


Bred-to-Lay  Large,  Chalk-White  Eggs 


i 


WENE 

Stdte-Supervisea 
B  I  ood-Teited 


k  -CHICP 


To  grade  “Fancy  Nearby  Hennery”  on  the  New  York  Market,  yoffS  > 
eggs  must  weigh  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen  and  be  chalk-white.  They  will 
do  this  if  laid  by  birds  raised  from  our  Specialty-Bred,  State-Supervised 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Special  Matings  from  mature  Hen  ■  ~  " 

Breeders,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  selected  cockerels.  Super-Matings  from  superior 
Hen  Breeders,  mated  to  State  It.  O.  P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records  of  from  200  to  300 
eggs.  Immediate  delivery. 

For  Broilers  and  Roasters,  Try  Wene  Cross-Breds 

Our  “Wyan-Roek”  and  “Bram-Rock”  Cross-Breds  are  becoming  immensely  popular.  We  can 
also  supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Write  for  Free  Hlustrated  Folder  and  Prices  on  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


osemon 


It’s  Too  Late  for  February! 
Still  Time  for  Early  March 

Last  week  we  announced  that  we  were  sold  out  on  February  deliveries.  This  week  has 
brought  us  a  rush  of  orders  for  March  delivery.  People  who  know  chicks  are  determined 
to  have  Rugged  Rosemont  quality.  If  you’ll  mail  reservation  today,  with  reasonable 
deposit,  we’ll  book  you  for  the  earliest  possible  March  Delivery.  And  you  may  cancel, 
if  not  satisfied  when  we  quote  prices.  • 

Our  1930  Chick  Book  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Write  today  for  Chick  Book  and  March  prices. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4-  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


IN  G\S  CHICKS 

,250-300  Egg  Trapnested  Blood  Lines 


Wo  specialize  in  Best  TRAPNESTED,  STANDARD-BRED,  Big  Egg  Strains.  Produc¬ 
tion-Exhibition  Quality.  Blood-tested  for  T.  B.  and  White  Diarrhea  for  7  consecu¬ 
tive  years  ILLINOIS  STATE  STANDARD  ACCREDITED.  Mrs.  Eloise  Niemeyer 
used  our  chicks  to  win  her  $5,000  prize  essay  on  Hatchery  Chicks.  Our  entries  at 
American  Chick  Show,  1929,  won  Sweepstakes  for  highest  quality  In  entire  show. 
Genuine  high  quality  at  reasonable  prices  and  a  liberal  7-day  guarantee  to  live, 
nin  niCr'CH  TWTG  on  orders  placed  now.  Delivery  date  protected.  Write 
Dlv»  LfluV/U  U  iY  1  J  for  nly  big  FREE  color-plate  Poultry  Book  today. 
LING’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  552,  Oneida,  111. 


Pullets  Laid  Too 
Many  Eggs 

Here’s  a  letter  every  poultryman 
should  read: 

ASHLAND  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 
Membership  of  35,000  Birds 

Ashland,  Virginia 

Mr.  Albert  Willgerodt 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

.  “Do  not  know  what  to  tell  you  about  your 
stock.  Don’t  think  /  want  any  more  for  I 
would  have  to  spend  all  of  my  time  collect¬ 
ing  eggs  if  they  were  to  lay  many  more 
than  they  did  last  year  and  the  way  they 
have  started  off  this  winter.  Have  not  had 
a  case  of  roup  or  chicken  pox  so  far  this 
winter.  Here  are  the  figures.  One  flock  of 
719  pullets  laid  150,183  egg*,  an  average  of 
210  eggs  per  pullet.  Another  lot  of  125  laid 
27,624  eggs,  an  average  of  221  eggs  per 
bird.”—  T.  L.  Lancaster,  Secretary. 

WILLGERODT’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  are  money 
makers.  Send  for  FREE  book  which  tells  all 
about  these  TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 
EXTRA-HEAVY  LAYERS. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.,  Dept.  6,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


EGLANTINE 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
PEDIGREED 

CHICKS 

are  chicks  of'proven  ancestry  that  will 
in  turn  prove  themselves  by  size,  winter 
eggs  and  beauty.  Write  for  folder 
which  contains  valuable  breeding  hints. 
Our  breeding  methods  produced  Lady 
Eglantine,  pioneer  world  champion. 
(Official  record  314  eggs.) 

EGLANTINE  FARMS,  GREENSBORO,  MD. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

15.00 

72.50 

14000 

1700 

82  50 

160. 00 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  March  delivery 
White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconaa.. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp... 

Assorted:  Light,  10c;  Heavy,  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings,  32c 
each,  *30.00  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10*  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

MATTITIICK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-B  oily  wood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

BABY  CHICKS . 15c  and  18c  each 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS . 26c  each 

Mil. TON  P.  PHILLIPS  CIRCULAR 

Box  423  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  FREE 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest — 1929-30 

Ba  t)  -tt-  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  produc' 
/\  K  Y  tion  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 
-*■  our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch- 

,  -v  TV  yr  r-x  es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
■  I— I  If  K  ^  Our  February  hatched  pullets 
VlillvJAxkJ  start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 
prices.  LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

PURE  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 
Trapnested,  pedigreed,  line  bred  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Stock.  Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request.  RAY- 
FIELD  TRAPHEST  POULTRY  FARM.  P.  A.  Capizola,  Braider,  Buena.  N.  J. 

II GliT  Brahma  Eggs .  #8.25  per  15 

.  Black  Leghorn  Eggs .  1.25  per  15 

A  Pearl  Guinea  Eggs .  1.25  per  20 

White  Muscovy  l)uek  Eggs .  2.00  per  10 

H,  J,  VAN  DYKE  R.  0,  10  Bettysburg,  Penna. 


(  THEY  PAY/ 

That’s  the  name  of  a  big  FREE 
book  all  about  my  uncles,  aunts, 
kid  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
REAM  STRAIN  Leghorns,  Rocks, 

Reds,  Wyandottes — and  how  they 
bay!  It  will  pay  you  to  read  this  book, 

Mr.  Poultryman  or  woman,  no  matter 
how  many  or  how  few  chicks  or  eggs 
you  expect  to  have,  buy  or  sell  this 
year.  It’s  ready  for  you  now — full  of 
things  you  want  to  know.  Just  drop 
a  postal  to — 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

New  England’s  Own  Poultry  Journal — the 

New  England  Poultryman 

offers  you  12  big  issues  for  50c;  3  years  for  $1 
and  if  you  return  this  Adv.  with  $1  we’ll  send 
A  WHOLE  EXTRA  YEAR  making  4 

years  for  $1  and  this  adv.  Edited  by  Experts. 
Special  Departments,  Association  News.  Act  now. 
NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN  PUB.  CO. 
4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Strain..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

Light  Mixed . . .  9.00 

He  lees  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient — Lowest  price— None  better. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brlghtwood,  Va. 


ScombE  VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

RHOnF  State  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
IQI  AMr\  for  ten  years.  Catalog. 

ISr,LANoD  ELM  VIEW  FARM 

REDS  88  South  Street  New  Haven*  Vt* 


Barred  Rock  Pullets  uwg,u»Awgf’F*L,1f...eS.cj: 

PENNA.  STATE  CHAMPION  WINNERS 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys— Esbensliade’s  famous  strain  is 
the  best  breeding  stock  you  can  buy.  Start  right-  im¬ 
prove  your  flock.  Proven  profit  payers.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Also  eggs  and  poults.  Booklet.  Write  your  wants 
today.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 

A  TV/T  l-I  F  R  C  T  are  depenpable  money  mak- 
n  iYl  n  L  1\  J  A  ers.  100*  Pulloreem  disease 

RFTi  d-HCKTS  free;  If  you  are  interested  in 
IAVe.IV.kJ  chicks  that  live,  grow  fast  and 
mature  early  into  heavy  producers  of  big  eggs  send 
for  our  circular.  JOHN  D.  VONDELL,  Amherest,  Mass. 

GIANT  LONG  ISLAND  PEKIN  DUCKS 

DUOKUNGS..  »S. SO  per  dozen;  *38.00  per  hundred. 
EGGS .  2. SO  per  dozen;  1  6.00  per  hundred. 

ALDEN’S  DUCK  FARM  -  East  Moriches,  New  York 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  and 

Mrs.  G.  Lulher  Miller.  WISELA - 

Bronze  Turkeys  ^ 


600  Show 
id  Utility 

Mrs.  G.  Luther  Miller.  WISELAND  FARMr  Keezletown^Va. 

Two  fine  breeding  en  turkeys 
"  years  old.  Price  reasonable. 

ROGERS,  Brirfgehampton,  It.  Y. 

Sterling  Silver  T||D|rpyC  Headed  by  son  of  Grand 
rarraganSETT  lUlmd  O  Champion.  Poults,  hatching 
eggs.  Catalogue  ready.  CARY  &  CARY,  Bedford,  Ohio 

Thoroughbred  TOULOUSE  and  WhiteChina  GEESE 

Old  and  young.  E.  L  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

nilftKI  INfiQ  Mammoth  White  Pekins-*28  perhnn. 
UUUALIIIUd  HAMBLIN  HATCHERY,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
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/EGOS 

CANNOT 

eheak! 


Tom  Barron  100%  Pure  Pedigreed 

Cockerels  and  Hatching  Eggs 

COCKERELS— fine,  snappy,  business  birds,  $5  to  |IO 
per  bird.  HATCHING  EGGS — from  2,  3  and  4-year-old, 
trapnested,  selected,  healthy,  large,  high  producing 
hens  of  large,  white  eggs;  mated  with  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels  with  Dams  records  271  to  303  eggs  in  pullet  year. 
$10.00  per  100  Eggs.  $90.00  per  1000  Eggs.  No  Lights. 

George  H.  Wraight  West  Willington,  Conn. 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

650 

1200 

57.50 

110.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130  00 

White  Wyandottes . 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

500 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

OOGl  ItU  VUlvaO,  .....  ...  J*VV  M"*/*  U¥M 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.N.MCE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  *5.50  10.00 

600  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  810.00  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Rout*,  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Ono  of  the  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 

FARMS  OF  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  day-old 
chicks;  also  3  and  4  weeks  old  started  chicks.  See  article 
on  our  work  in  Feb.  issue  Poultry  Tribune.  Circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  II.  Bulkley  Odessa,  New  York 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


I  IfUfiDN  rUlPVQ  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Produced 
LLutlUIVil  LIHLIViJ  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested. 
Our  circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS-EGOS— H.  Y.  Stale  Certified — Supervised  LEGHORN  UCUC 

mo  Chinks.  $20:  100  Eggs.  $9— More  10%  less.  IlLIlM 


100  Chicks,  $20;  100  Eggs,  $9— More  10%  less. 
Circular.  Edward  Mayer  &  Son,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I., 


N.  Y. 


CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS— “Leghorns  that  are  great 
layers.’'  An  accredited  healthy  flock.  Our  19th 
season.  W.  £.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford.  Conn.  Circular 


GWe  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
Ill  P  VC  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng. 
nlulVd  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BLACK  LEGHORN  ?hAe\^dD  S&°5S: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Morgan-Tancred  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CBDARHUEST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


ninv  rHIflfGL  N.  J.  Certified-S.  C.  White 

uADl  LniLlVu  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain 

Also  White  Indian  Runner  &  Buff  Orpington  Ducklings. 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R-  D.  No.  2,  PLAINFIELD.  N-  J. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  -price  list. 

4  --  p  i  /%  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Ailston  oquab  to.  allston,  mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Jan.  25  workmen  en¬ 
gaged  in  stripping  sand  from  a  clay  bed 
at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  uncovered  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  a  dinosaur.  Three  tracks  were 
destroyed  by  the  workmen's  shovels  when 
the  boss,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers,  stopped 
further  mutilation.  Under  direction  of 
scientists  from  Rutgers,  the  clay  was  dug 
out  into  a  pedestal  a  yard  square,  and 
then  the  top  was  sliced  off  with  a  cutting 
wire.  The  slab  was  taken  to  the  Rutgers 
museum  to  be  dried.  In  it  the  dinosaur’s 
footprint  extends  twenty  inches  across 
from  toe  to  toe,  and  about  as  long.  It 
is  three  or  four  inches  deep,  hut  most  of 
the  sand  has  been  left  in  it.  Dr.  Burnham 
Brown  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  expert  on  dinosaurs,  and 
other  experts  are  going  to  Rutgers  to 
remove  the  sand  and  make  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  print.  Dr.  Brown  said 
that  this  was  the  first  time  such  a  track 
of  the  Cretaceous  period  had  been  found 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

Four  explosions  showered  25,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline  from  a  battery  of  'boilers 
over  the  absorption  plant  of  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Securities  Company  near  Coalinga, 
Calif.,  Jan.  30,  killing  Charles  L.  Phillips, 
■Los  Angles  oil  worker,  injuring  three 
others,  and  causing  damage  jwhich  com¬ 
pany  officials  estimated  at  $500,000. 

Jacob  Reck,  a  young  lawyer  of  Union 
City,  N.  J.,  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  year 
in  State  prison  Jan.  31  by  Judge  W.  M. 
Seufert  in  the  Bergen  County  Common 
Pleas  Court  at  Hackensack  for  having 
killed  Miss  Evelyn  Currie.  24,  of  Fair- 
view,  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  23  while 
driving  his  car  in  an  intoxicated  con¬ 
dition.  The  automobile  jumped  the  side¬ 
walk.  Two  other  women  were  injured. 

Jan.  31  the  tugboat  Edgar  F.  Coney 
sank  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  a  loss 
of  the  crew  of  14.  The  tug  sailed  from 
Port  Arthur.  Tex.,  with  a  barge  in  tow 
for  Mobile  Jan.  28. 

Carrier  pigeons  have  been  added  to 
other  dumb  smugglers  which  must  be 
watched  by  Federal  customs  officers  along 
the  Mexican  border  and  narcotic  officers 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  birds  are  being 
extensively  used  for  .  smuggling  narcotics 
into  this  country,  it  was  declared  by 
customs  inspectors  and  are  proving  the 
most  difficult  problem  for  the  officials  to 
solve.  Dogs,  donkeys  and  even  cattle 
have  been  used  to  smuggle  “dope”  in  the 
past,  but  it  was  declared  that  only  re¬ 
cently  pigeons  have  been  employed  to 
any  extent. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  10 
overcome  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  2,  by 
gas  fumes  escaping  from  a  four-inch  gas 
main  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
city,  broken  by  frost  leaving  the  ground. 
The  dead  were  all  members  of  one 
family.  Six  of  those  overcome  lived  in 
adjoining  houses  and  four  were  firemen 
who  responded  with  resuscitating  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Carey  E.  Pridham  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
air  mail  pilot  for  the  Colonial  Air 
Transport,  was  killed  Feb.  3  when  his 
Pitcairn  biplane  hit  an  observation  plat¬ 
form  on  the  house  of  Brainard  Field, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  tore  off  the  left  wing 
and  landed  in  the  Connecticut  River  about 
100  feet  off  shore. 

Harry  Bartley  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
was  rescued  from  an  ice  floe  in  the 
Niagara  River  less  than  half  a  mile  above 
the  American  Falls  Feb.  3  after  his  boat 
had  capsized.  Bartley  swam  to  the  ice 
floe  and  was  being  carried  downstream 
toward  the  cataract  when  he  was  rescued 
by  employes  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company,  who  went  out  to  him  in  one 
of  the  company’s  tugs. 

Persons  who  go  into  Canadian  territory 
carying  weapons  without  credentials  en¬ 
titling  them  to  that  possession  will  he 
arrested  and  prosecuted,  whether  they 
are  British,  subjects  or  United  States 
officers  and  citizens,  Sidney  Oliver, 
District  Inspector  of  the  Ontario  Provin¬ 
cial  Police  announced  Feb.  4.  Inspector 
Oliver  came  to  Windsor  to  open  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  shooting  of  Arthur  La 
Framboise  Feb.  3.  Immigration  service 
records  show  he  is  wanted  by  American 
authorities  for  alien  smuggling.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  indicates  that  the 
man  was  shot  by  United  States  officers 
on  Canadian  territory. 

The  New  York  Automobile  Club  Feb.  4, 
informed  the  Police  Department  that  the 
club  would  pay  a  reward  of  $100  to  any 
citizen  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  a  hit-and-run 
driver.  Only  25  per  cent  of  such  drivers 
are  arrestgd  and  a  still  smaller  percentage 
convicted,  it  is  pointed  out  by  J.  B. 
Crossley,  president  of  the  club.  He  at¬ 
tributes  this  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  people  who  see  such  accidents 
do  not  report  them  because  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  testifying  in  court.  It  is 
to  overcome  this  reluctance  that  the  re¬ 
ward  has  been  offered. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  Feb.  4  at  its  regular  meeting 
decided  upon  a  program  of  State  beautifi¬ 
cation  of  highways  by  the  planting  of 
trees.  It  decided  to  spend  $30,000  for  this 
purpose  on  the  highway  between  Trenton 
and  New  Brunswick  and  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Elizabeth. 

An  appeal  to  President  Hoover  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  felling  of  cedar  trees  on  which 
American  flags  have  been  placed  has  been 
made  by  property  owners  at  Shepherds- 
town,  W.  Va.,  in  a  last  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  destruction  of  the  trees  by  the 
State.  Flags  were  placed  atop  the  trees 
in  the  belief  that  cutters  employed  to 


fell  them  would  not  bring  down  the  flags 
by  chopping  down  the  trees.  The  property 
owners  were  wrong,  however,  for  the 
cutting  continued.  The  trees  are  being 
destroyed  by  provision  of  a  State  law  for 
the  protection  of  apple  orchards  from 
“cedar  rust.” 

Three  crudely-fashioned  cannons  which 
had  slaughtered  wild  fowl  by  the  hundred 
illegally  were  seized  Feb.  4  by  game 
wardens  in  a  marsh  on  Cedar  Island,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Maryland.  These  guns  are  used  for  illegal 
shooting  at  night.  The  large  single 
weapons  are  lashed  to  a  skiff,  the  barrel 
projecting  over  the  bow.  The  breech, 
fastened  to  the  deck,  is  supported  by  a 
sandbag  to  take  up  the  recoil.  The 
battery  type  is  mounted  on  a  swivel  at 
the  bow  of  a  similar  craft,  permitting 
it  to  revolve  when  fired.  Each  type  can 
kill  100  to  150  ducks  and  cripple  several 
hundred  others  with  one  charge. 

WASHINGTON. — Preliminary  figures 
on  income  taxes  paid  last  year,  made 
public  Feb.  2  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  disclosed  that  the  number  of 
persons  paying  taxes  on  annual  incomes 
of  $1,000,000  or  more  in  1928  was  nearly 
twice  that  of  1927.  The  bureau’s  figures, 
based  on  collections  for  the  eight  months 
ending  Aug.  31,  1929,  listed  496  in  the 
million  or  more  class,  as  against  290  in 
the  year  before. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  2  that  exports  last  year 
were  the  highest  in  nine  years.  The 
largest  increases  took  place  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year.  Other 
months  showed  decreases  in  certain  things 
because  of  a  drop  in  prices  abroad. 

William  Howard  Taft,  broken  in  health, 
resigned  Feb.  3  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  within  a  few  hours 
President  Hoover  sent  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  the  Senate  to 
succeed  him.  The  highest  office  in  the 
Nation  next  to  the  Presidency  thus  passed 
with  dramatic  suddenness  from  the  only 
man  in  history  who  has  been  both 
President  and  Chief  Justice  to  the  only 
man  in  history  who  left  the  exalted  bench 
to  run  for  President.  That  Mr,  Hughes 
will  be  confirmed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  Senate  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Senator  Norris  (R,,  Neb.,)  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which 
the  name  was  referred  as  a  matter  of 
course,  predicted  unanimous  approval  by 
his  committee. 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippines  and  the 
establishment  there  of  an  independent 
native  government,  as  proposed  by  the 
King  bill,  was  opposed  Feb.  3  by  a  group 
of  business  men  headed  by  Charles  D. 
Orth  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Philippine-American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Possessions.  Mr.,  Orth  argued  that  the 
Filipinos  should  be  required  to  undergo 
a  further  probationary  period  of  twenty 
years  to  prepare  themselves  better  for 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government. 

Chicago  and  its  Sanitary  District  Feb. 
3  gave  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
a  picture  of  its  financial  plight  as  the 
basis  for  a  plea  for  further  diversion  of 
waters  from  Lake  Michigan. :  A  brief 
filed  in  exception  of  the  decree  in  the 
pending  diversion  case  as  proposed  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  special  master, 
urged  that  time  for  construction  of  its 
sewage  disposal  plants  and  final  reduc¬ 
tion  of  diversion  be  extended  seven  years, 
from  1938  to  1945,  because  the  city  had 
no  money  to  go  ahead  with  the  work. 

Hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  a  bill  to  make  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  the  national  anthem 
ended  abruptly  Feb.  4,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  air  was  already  in  that 
status  by  executive  order,  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  Representative  Louis  T. 
McFadden,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania, 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  made 
the  matter  plain.  He  said  the  air  was  so 
declared  in  1916  by  an  executive  order, 
signed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
under  the  authority  of  Section  1547  of 
die  revised  statutes.  Mr.  McFadden  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  committee  the  fact  that  no 
succeeding  President  would  repeal  this 
executive  order  and  declaration  that 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  is  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem  so  long  as  the  Constitution 
stands. 


Spraying-  Henhouse 

Our  flock  of  hens  have  had  the  roup, 
but  are  nearly  cured  now.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  my  henhouse  can  be  sprayed  with 
lime  and  disinfectant  to  get  it  out?  Do 
you  think  baby  chicks  will  get  it,  if 
cleaned  ?  H.  j.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  the  nearly  cured  hen,  rather  than 
her  quarters,  that  is  dangerous.  Thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed  or 
sprayed  houses  or  brooders  should  be  safe 
for  further  use  but  the  partly  cured  hen 
may  carry  over  from  year  to  year  the 
infection  and,  when  conditions  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  recrudescence  of  the  trouble, 
again  become  sick.  Colds  and  minor 
affections  with  some  of  the  symptoms 
common  to  true  roup  should  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  that  disease  and  lead  to  un¬ 
necessary  sacrifices  of  stock  but  true  roup 
is  a  disease  stubborn  to  treat  and,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  incurable.  Roup, 


chicken  pox  and  bird  diphtheria  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  caused  by  the  same  organism, 
the  differences  being  more  consequent 
upon  the  particular  tissues  attacked  than 
any  in  the  disease  germs  themselves. 

M.  B.  D. 


Uses  of  Honey 

As  a  beekeeper  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  item  on  the  use  of  honey 
some  time  ago,  telling  us  to  drizzle  it. 
Incidentally  I  learned  a  new  word,  I  had 
always  thought  that  the  word  was 
“dribble”  but  my  dictionary  says  the 
words  are  synonymous.  An  excellent  place 
to  “drizzle”  the  honey  is  on  ham  or 
bacon,  be  sure  to  drizzle  lightly  so  very 
little  is  used.  It  improves  the  taste  of  the 
salt  meat  very  much. 

An  easy  way  to  make  cookies,  is  to 
take  any  good  reeeipe  for  ice-box  cookies, 
substitute  honey  for  part  of  the  sugar, 
and  leave  the  dough  in*  a  cool  place  as 
long  as  you  want  to,  even  a  week,  and 
when  the  oven  is  hot  slice  the  dough  and 
bake.  Anything  baked  with  honey  will 
keep  a  long  time,  and  is  an  ever-present 
help  in  the  case  of  a  busy  housewife. 

The  following  frosting  will  keep  for 
months  in  cold  weather,  and  is  useful  to 
help  a  plain  pudding : 

One  cup  sugar,  %  cup  water,  %  cup 
honey,  one  egg  white.  Boil  together  the 
sugar  and  water  for  a  few  minutes  and 
add  the  honey.  Cook  until  the  drops  keep 
their  shape  in  cold  water.  Beat  the 
white  of  the  egg  and  when  the  syrup 
has  cooled  slightly  pour  over  the  egg, 
beating  continuously  until  the  mixture 
will  hold  its  shape.  clara  g.  jokes 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  17-18. — Second  Annual  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Cattle  Sale,  Stock  yards,  Chicago, 

Mar.  17.' — Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull 
sale,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mar.  17. — Dispersal  of  Holsteins  to 
close  estate  of  K.  B.  Coulter,  Cliftou 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Mar.,  18. — Aberdeen- Angus.  Iowa  State 
Show  and.  Sale,  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sales  manager. 

Mar.  21.  —  Joint  dispersal  Guernsey 
herds  estate  F.  C.  Benham,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  estate  K.  B.  Coulter,  Clifton 
Springs,  at  Coulter  Farm,  Clifton 
Springs. 

Apr.  3.  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

Apr.  8. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  10-15. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  24-Mar.  8. — Short  course  in  ice 
cream  making,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  9-15.  —  Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar.  17  -  22.  — ■  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 


.$12  to  $13;  good,  950 
,  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Market* 
for  week  ending  Feb.  1,  1930.) 

Market. — Slow  and  draggy  throughout  week. 
Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing  about  steadv 
w,lth  2Xee,k's  dosing  prices,  none  quotable 
above  $12.50,  bulk  of  sales  $11.25  to  $12.  Bulls 
steady  to  weak,  she  stock  and  cutters  steady, 

^ok-ob.eef«-lniois  J9'75  t0  $10-50,  fat  heifers 
?10.o0  to  $11.25,  butcher  cows,  $8  to  $8.75,  cut- 
ters  $4.75  to  .$6.  Stockers  and  feeders  scarce, 
country  demand  very  narrow,  few  sales  $9.50 
t0  Calves  weak  to  50c  lower,  top  veal- 

ers  $17.50.  Hogs  slow,  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  1,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle  41  cars;  19  Chicago,  5  St.  Paul,  4  Ohio,  3 
v  irgnna,  3  Maryland,  2  Michigan,  1  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  1  Pennsylvania.  1  Buffalo,  1  Indiana:  con¬ 
taining  1,126  head,  681  head  trucked  in  from 
Se«aor,^  total  cattle  1,807  head,  587  calves, 
2,082  hogs,  275  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers,-— Good.  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12  to  $13: 
good,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  - 

to  1,100  lbs.,  $12  to  $13; 

$11.25  to  $12;  common, 

$11.25. 

Heifers.-Choiee,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to 
$11.50;  good,  850  lbs.  up.  $9.75  to  $10.50;  me- 
dium,  850  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $9.75;  common,  850 
lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

*oCK°„W8-‘"01loice’  $8  5°  to  $9.50;  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.o0;  common  and  medium.  $6.50  to  $7.50-  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11- 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9  75 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common 
and  medium.  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50; 
medium,  $12.50  to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 
$12. 50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights.  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11 
to  $11.50;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$11.25  to  $11.75:  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs., 
$11.25  to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and 
smooth,  $8  to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton,  $38.50  to  $39.50:  shorts,  $38  to  $39; 
hominy,  $42  to  $43;  middlings,  $44  to  $45;  lin¬ 
seed,  $61  to  $62;  gluten,  $47.50  to  $48.50; 
ground  oats,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  Soy  bean  meal, 
$47  to  $48;  hog  meal,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $47  to  $48;  dairy  feed.  16  per 
cent,  $40.50  to  $41.50:  18  per  cent.  $42.50  to 
$43.50;  20  per  cent,  $46  to  $47;  24  per  cent, 
$49  to  $50;  25  per  cent,  $50.50  to  $51. 50- 

horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $46  to  $47;  Alfalfa,  reg¬ 
ular,  $42  to  $43;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $45  to  $46. 
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Safer,  Surer! 


TJEED  your  chicks  the  cod  liver  oil 
*•  that  you  can  be  sure  of — the  oii  that 
is  sold  on  a  positive  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction.  The  oil  that  is 
made  from  the  pick  of  the  finest  codfish  caught. 
The  oil  that  is  proved — by  tests  on  live  animals 
— to  contain  a  maximum  of  vitamins.  The  oil 
made  by  America’s  foremost  fishing  organiza¬ 
tion — Gorton’s  Vitamin-Proved  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
Gallon  to  try  #2.4  5.  Send  no  money — pay  the 
postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL 
CO.,  Dept.  R-202,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

COD  LIVER 


Qorforis 


OIL 


Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod’s  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/I  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry ^ 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  thehome.bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
Strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

SOdoz.  size  with  Hats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads.- 
Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE 
HENS 
LAY 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed¬ 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

Ifann’c  BONE  cutter 

mallll  0  10-Day  Free  Trial 

No  money  in  advance.  Get 

free  book.  F.W.MANN  CO., 
Box  15  i  Milford.  Mass- 


£~%  PURE  NORWEGIAN  T 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 

A  NEW  MODERN  CANDLING  DEVICE 

EGG AUGE 

Guaranteed  to  candle  and  grade  eggs  according  to  N.  Y. 
State  and  Federal  Standards.  Experience  unnecessary. 

Price  31.60,  plus  10c  postage.  Including  Lamp,  $3. 

N.  Y.  EGGAUGE  CO.,  Box  87,  Sta.  V,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED 

NORWEGIAN 

pure  Cod  LiverOil  colden 


6  GALLON  DRUM  -  S6.75  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  '•  -1 3.00  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 


CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Most  substantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 

J)rices  for  early  orders.  Conven- 
ent  terms.  Write  today. 

IRE  THOMAS  •  ARMSTRONG  COMPART 
DEPT.  1 .1  LONDON,  OHIO 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begnn 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wed  3«»h  St..  New  York 


Probably  Underfed 

I  have  about  75  chickens  and  about  25 
pullets  all  together.  I  feed  them  about 
three  quarts  of  mash,  two  quarts  of 
scratch  feed.  We  get  all  together  about 
seven  eggs.  We  used  to  get  about  two 
to  three  dozen  a  day  and  I  do  not  know 
what  stopped  them.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  get  rid  of  them  or 
wait  until  Spring  to  see  if  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  lay  ?  J.  F. 

New  York. 

If  the  amounts  of  feed  that  you  men¬ 
tion  constitute  the  daily  ration  for  100 
fowls,  they  are  underfed  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  lay  well.  You  do  not  say 
what  breed  you  have  but  Leghorns  will 
eat  from  8  to  10  quarts  of  scratch  feed 
daily  per  100  birds  when  they  have  a  dry 
mash  always  before  them  and  eat  all 
that  they  wish  of  that.  Larger  fowls 
may  not  eat  a  great  deal  more,  being 
less  active.  If  the  pullets  laid  well  in 
early  Winter  and  then  stopped,  it  may 
be  that  they  laid  while  they  had  surplus 
fat  to  convert,  into  eggs,  and  then  checked 
their  production  as  this  was  lost  later. 

The  older  birds  probably  should  not 
have  been  expected  to  lay  many  eggs  be¬ 
fore  this  month,  but  well-developed,  well- 
fed  pullets  should  lay  more  than  seven 
eggs  daily  in  January  per  pen  of  25.  You 
may  not  have  given  the  amount  assumed 
as  the  daily  ration  but,  if  you  have,  my 
suggestion  is  to  feed  much  more  grain, 
keep  a  dry  mash  constantly  before  them 
and,  perhaps,  give  once  daily  a  small 
feeding  of  the  same  mash  well  moistened 
with  water  or  milk.  Birds  of  any  age 
will  not  lay  during  the  Winter  unless 
supplied  with  more  food  than  their  body 
needs  require.  It  is  only  the  surplus 
that  can  be  converted  into  eggs,  for  the 
body  will  be  taken  care  of  first. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Crowing  Hen 

After  years  of  poultry  keeping  I  just 
discovered  in  my  Barred  Rock  flock  a 
crowing  hen,  true  to  type.  It  is  the 
hrst  bird  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw.  Would 
this  bird  be  of  any  value  as  a  curiosity? 

New  York  s. 

We  do  not  know  just  how  many  crow 
ing  hens  may  have  been  in  existence  but 
have  known  several,  so  judge  that  this  is 
not  any  startling  curiosity.  In  boyhood  in 
New  Y'ork  State,  we  had  one  black  hen 
that  crowed  the  most  of  any  we  have  ever 
known.  We  often  heard  her  crow  around 
midnight  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  her 
to  strike  an  attitude  in  the  dooryard  and 
crow  five  or  six  times,  one  right  after 
the  other.  The  crowing  note  of  a  hen  is 
never  so  long,  complete  or  melodious  in 
tone  as  the  crow  of  the  rooster,  but  this 
hen  was  in  earnest,  feeling  it  a  part  of 
her  mission  in  life. 

Some  people  claim  that  a  crowing  hen 
is  never  a  good  egg-layer.  This  black 
hen  of  ours  was  a  good  layer  and  kept  a 
number  of  years,  not  because  she  crowed 
but  on  account  of  her  egg-laying  qualities 
and  her  efficiency  as  mother  of  a  brood 
of  chicks. 


Possible  White  Diarrhoea 

Last  Spring  I  bought  100  baby  chicks 
which  had  white  diarrhoea,  from  which 
I  raised  about  50  chickens  25  of  which 
were  pullets  they  have  layed  very  well 
but  I  have  lost  one  occassionaly  and  have 
two  sick  now,  they  droop  around  for  a 
week  or  more  then  get  weak  so  they  can 
hardly  walk.  I  kill  them  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  They  have  a  white  dis¬ 
charge  around  vent,  I  thought  it  possible 
they  had  white  diarrhoea.  Do  you  think 
this  is  so?  And  what  can  I  do  for  them? 
Is  there  any  chance  of  doctoring  them? 

New  York  j.  w. 

Not  all  white  discharges  are  caused  by 
the  disease  known  as  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  ;  either  chicks  or  old  fowls  may 
exhibit  a  diarrhoea  of  that  character  in 
color,  due  to  digestive  disturbances,  as 
from  an  excess  of  milk  in  the  ration  of  a 
mature  bird.  If  your  chicks  were  afflicted 
with  true  bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  the 
pullets  that  survived  may  be  carriers  of 
the  germ,  and  transmit  this  to  their 
progeny  through  the  eggs.  If  there  is 
suspicion  of  this,  the  best  plan  is  to 
discard  the  whole  flock  later  if  you  wish 
to  raise  your  own  chicks  and,  after  a 
thorough  cleaning  up  of  quarters,  start 
anew  with  chicks  from  breeders  known 
to  be  free  from  the  disease.  There  is  no 
cure  for  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  in 
either  chicks  or  old  fowls.  M.  b.  D. 


Another  good  place  for  a  zipper  would 
be  on  string  beans. — Life. 


VIMLITE 


The  Ch 


emica 


Health  Glass 


Twenty  out  of  every  hundred  chicks  in  ordinary  houses 
die  from  lack  of  vitality  .  .  .  they  don’t  have  a  chance  .  .  . 
baby  chicks  are  extremely  sensitive  to  rickets  .  .  . 

Science  now  knows  that  it  is  the  Ultra-Violet  ray  of  the  sun 
which  carries  health.  And  that  this  ray  cannot  pass  through 
glass.  Or  canvas.  And  that  it  passes  freely  through  VIMLITE, 
the  remarkable  and  inexpensive  new  chemical  health  glass. 


Test  VIMLITE  for  yourself!  It  admits  health  and  vitality  to 
your  chicken  house  —  kills  harmful  bacteria  —  actually  makes 
your  chicks  healthier  and  sturdier,  reducing  the  number  of 
deaths.  Try  it  in  just  ONE  of  your  brooder  houses  this  Spring 
and  note  the  difference!  Try  it  on  just  ONE  of  your  cold-frames 
or  hot-beds,  too,  and  note  the  difference  !  Let  your  nearest 
hardware  dealer  show  you  a  sample  today!  Or  mail  coupon 
below  for  sample  and  folder  of  facts  invaluable  to  every  farmer. 


For  the  sun’s  vital  light  use  VIMLITE  { trade¬ 
marked  name }  formerly  known  as  VITALITE. 


-Young  plants  raised  under 
VIMLITE  are  healthier. 
TheygetAlL  thesunlight, 
diffused  —  not  just  the 
aenemic  part  of  it.  A 
VIMLjTE  window  for 
your  indoor  plants  this 
spring!  Put  VIMLITE 
covers  on  your  hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 


Long-Lasting,  Easy  to  Install  — VIMLITE 

has  a  wide  variety  of  gen¬ 
era!  uses,  described  in  our 
folder,  "Real  Facts  About 
the  Ultra-Violet  Ray." 

Coupon  brings  it.  Light 
in  weight,  long-lasting, 
easy  to  install.  Easy  to  cut  and  put  up. 
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New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Dept.  K-7 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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I — E1GENRAUCH  FARMS - 

J-  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

ywi  h  m  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
g  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

mmmmmmmmm  8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

Tancred  Strain  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  trapnested  stock ;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest,  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  and  eggs  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  McALISTEK VIL.I.K,  I’ENNA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  "SMT 


S.  C.  W.  L«flhorns— Tancred  Strain . SI  2.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocke . $  1  4.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reda  . SI  5.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . S  I  1 .00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . S  9.00  per  100 


600  lots,  V2 c  less  ;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick.  100?£  live  delivery.  1’.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 


T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

llnltod  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Din  UIICIYV  numif  C  that  live  and  grow— 8c  up. 
Dill  llUvIVI  vululVa  Shipped  C.  O.  1).  from  bred- 
to-la.v  tested  breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns, 
Aneonas,  Hocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants. 
Catalog  free.  SEIOELTON  FARMS,  Waehlngtonvllle, Pa. 


A  Specialized  Breeding  Farm  for  Wyckoft-Tancred- 
Hamblm  strain  or  blood  testcd  White  Leghorn  Baby 
Chicks  and  10-12  week  pullets,  and  Mammoth  Pekm 
Ducklings.  Also  Hamblin  Quality  Rocks  and  Reds.  Send 
Cor  2-color  catalog,  details,  prices. 

Hamblin  Hatcheries  Qt  Breeding  Farm.  Wilson.  N.  Y- 


] 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN 

is  the  paying  bird.  We  have 
them.  Just  write  us. 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. 

CLOYO  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAlistervllle,  Pa, 


TANCRED  STRAIN  UR  Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  W  li  8  A 

Rook  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110—1000 

1003  prepaid— safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  O 

WHITE  LEGHORN  V/lliUlVJ 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

S12.O0  per  100  S57.B0— 500  SI  10— 1.000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Bos  Quality  Chicks 

from  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  I).  1003  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


^  Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  1003  live  delivery  guar. 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pe. 

HANSON  LEGHORNS  champions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  find  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  J amestown.Pa. 

Leading  breeds.  Free 
range,  healthy  stock  of 
highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 

MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 

Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  1003 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Peiina. 

r>/1VAI  PLIICYC  Standards  of  all  standards 
Irl/  I  /\Lt  tniLAj  for  profits  and  bank  balance. 
Circular.  ROYAL  HATCHERY,  Bergey,  Ponna. 

Bronze  Baby  Turkeys  75c  eachfit  ordered 

now  with  full  cash.  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  3,  Elyria.  Ohio 

PARK  STRAIN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SETTING  EGGS- 

$8.00  Per  Hundred.  Park  Permit  6,  Rating  D-30. 
VAN  VXiEET  FARMS  -  Caywood,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 


Quality  Chicks 


ulibiUrd 

F^bis  1 
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R.I.REDS 

8000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
l>red  ancestry  hack  of  each  bird — that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
It.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  hacked  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box_lo4: 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Pteuie  Bend  catalog  with  full  price*,  etc.  to 


Name  - 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT..  MASS. 

lias  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-  Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
VITALITY.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  261  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers,  with  42 
years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large,  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  I).  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  full  face  value.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for 
such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


- —  SINGLE  COMB  ■  . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUItlvJ  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  .  $4.00  $6.50  $1200  $57.50  $110 


Barred  Rocks  ....  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  180 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  180 

Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50  .... 

White  Rocks .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.60  .... 

Heavy  Mixed .  4  00  6.50  12.00  67.60  110 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  1003  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  in  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit, 
rnrr  fATAIftf  Write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
riiLL  LiAIALUU  details.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Galion  chicks  mean  more  profits  for  you. 
GALION  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  262, Galion, 0. 


BROOKSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  R«cks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Hatches  Weekly — Beginning  Feb.  11th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto- “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh  &  Br.  Leghorns..  ..$3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Rd.  Rocks  &  It.  I.  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14.00 

Wh  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wy an... ..  4.50  8  50  16.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Free  Catalog  NITTAYY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  10B„Belleionte,Pa 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns _  $3  75  $6.50  $12.00 

Everiay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  3.75  6.50  12.00 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rooks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14.00 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

Special  Prices  on  SOO  and  lOOO  Lots. 


1003  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box-N,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Ewings  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R,  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Adirondack 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Book  your  order'today.  Write  for  circular. 
We  have  the  chicks  you  want. 

ADIRONDACK  HATCHERY,  HUDSON  FALLS,  N  Y. 


Address 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Cockerels,  $4:  3  liens  and  cockerel, 
■  $15;  cocks,  $5.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


V arious  Poultry  Questions 

I  am  to  build  a  henhouse  40x20  feet. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  do  this?  Are 
mangles  and  carrots  good  for  hens? 

Massachusetts  J.  p.  b. 

You  can  probably  •build  most  cheaply 
by  putting  up  a  shed  roof  house  at  least 
18  or  20  feet  deep  and  as  long  as  you 
need  for  your  proposed  flock.  Multiply 
the  length  by  the  depth  of  the  proposed 
building  and  divide  by  three  to  give  you 
the  number  of  fowls  that  It  Avill  ac¬ 
commodate. 

Such  a  building  should  be  high  enough 
to  give  ample  head  room;  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  front  and  five  feet  in  the  rear  is 
usually  sufficient.  A  deep  building  will, 
of  course,  require -a  higher  front  than  a 
narrow  one,  to  give  proper  pitch  to  roof 
and  head  room. 

The  front  openings  for  ventilation  may 
he  midway  between  floor  and  plate  or 
nearer  the  plate  than  the  floor;  they 
should  be  high  enough  to  protect  the 
fowls  from  cold  air  at  the  floor  level. 

Carrots,  beets,  cabbage  or  any  other 
vegetable  food  is  good  for  hens.  They 
should  not  be  fed  in  such  quantities  as 
to  keep  the  fowls  from  eating  sufficient 
grain  but  may  be  given  once  daily  in 
amounts  that  will  he  cleaned  up  in  a 
short  time.  When  accustomed  to  them, 
hens  will  not  over  eat  as  they  will  when 
first  fed  palatable  food  that  they  have 
been  long  deprived  of.  M.  B.  D. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

I  have  a  certain  customer  who  has 
bought  eggs  for  over  a  year  and  never 
had  a  complaint.  Yesterday  lie  informed 
me  he  had  two  boiled  eggs  for  breakfast, 
and  on  opening  same,  the  white  was  of 
a  dark  grey  color  and  had  spots  of  blood. 

Connecticut  j.  p.  m. 

This  accident  was  an  unavoidable  one, 
unless  you  candle  your  eggs  before 
delivery  to-  a  customer.  The  presence  of 
blood,  either  as  a  clot  or  mixed  with  the 
white,  is  due  to  the  breaking  of  a  small 
blood  vessel  when  the  yolk  leaves  the 
ovary  or  somewhere  else  in  the  course  of 
its  travel  toward  completion  as  a  fully 
former  egg. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence  of  this,  but  candling  the 
eggs  will  detect  the  faulty  ones  and  save 
the  customer  the  annoyance  of  finding  a 
blood  clot  in  his  morning  egg. 

Candling  is  not  a  difficult,  matter.  A 
cardboard  tube  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  several  inches  long  may  be 
held  toward  a  strong  light  with  the  eye 
at.  one  end.  an  egg  at  the  other.  Giving 
the  egg  a  quick  twirl  will  bring  to  light 
any  blood  clot  or  other  unusual  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  interior.  If  you  have  a  barn, 
a  bgrn  door  and  knot  hole  in  the  door, 
you  may  get  the  same  result  by  standing 
behind  the  door  and  holding  the  egg  to 
the  knot  hole ;  that  is,  if  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly.  m.  b.  il 


Floor  Space  for  Poultry 

Will  you  tell  me  how  many  chickens 
I  can  keep  on  50x112  feet  and  what  size 
coop  I  should  build?  j.  j.  mc  c. 

New  Jersey 

The  number  of  fowls  that  can  be  kept 
on  a  plot  of  given  size  is  an  indefinite 
one,  depending  largely  upon  the  care 
taken  of  the  flock  and  the  plot.  A  poultry 
house  should  have  from  three  to  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  fowl,  the 
more  the  better.  A  small  plot  of  ground 
will  become  unfit  for  use  of  hens  within 
a  very  few  years  if  a  considerable 
mumber  are  allowed  to  use  it.  Just  how 
long  this  will  take  depends  upon,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  care  taken  of  it 
and  the  number  and  health  of  the  birds 
using  it. 

Mature  fowls  may  be  kept  within  a 
building  without  harm  the  year  around, 
however,  and,  under  the  very  modern 
procedure  of  giving  them  only  a  concrete 
floored  sunporeh  for  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  the  number  that  may  be  kept  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  building,  rather  than 
upon  the  area  of  the  outside  run.  The 
idea  of  the  sun  porch  is  to  furnish  the 
fowls  with  a  run  that  can  be  frequently 
cleaned  of  droppings  and  kept  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  It  is  usually  given  at 
least  the  area  of  the  floor  within  the 
poultry  house  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Young  chicks  may  he  raised  under 
similar  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  of 
floors  and  runs  and  they  might  be  raised 


successfully  upon  such  a  plot  of  ground 
as  you  'have  until  the  soil  became  satu¬ 
rated  with  disease  germs.  This  is  an 
intensive  method  that  has  many  things 
against  it,  however,  and  the  best  results 
may  be  expected  if  a  poultry  house  large 
enough  to  hold  a  flock  of  the  size  you 
wish  to  keep  is  built  upon  the  plot  of 
ground  and  replenished  by  mature  pullets 
in  the  Fall,  either  purchased  or  raised 
where  they  have  had  a  clean  natural 
sod  run.  M.  B.  D. 


Food  Value  of  Bread 

I  am  feeding  my  White  Leghorn  pullets 
a  regular  mash  according  to  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  stations  receipt  also 
equal  parts  of  wheat  and  corn,  giving 
them  the  grain  morning  and  night.  I 
have  been  feeding  a  warm  bread  mash 
at^  noon  for  two  months  and  still  feed  it. 
Will  you  advise  me  to  the  feed  value  of 
bread,  and  if  the  bread  would  make  the 
pullets  too  fat  or  if  it  is  better  fed  in 
a  mash  or.  dry?  I  give  about  six  loaves 
to  every  200  hens.  p.  p.  r. 

New  Jersey 

Bread  is  fattening  and  of  about  the 
same  food  value  as  that  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  Mr.  C.  S.  Greene  has  advised 
that  probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  ration  for  layers  during  the  months 
of  heavy  production  be  made  up  of  it 
and  that  more  caution  should  be  used 
in  feeding  it  to  the  heavy  breeds  that  put 
on  fat  readily.  The  crusts  may  be  sof¬ 
tened  by  steaming  or  moistening  and  the 
bread  fed  in  a  mash  as  you  are  probably 
doing.  Stale  bread  has  also  been  used 
with  satisfaction  iu  the  feeding  of  horses, 
a  difficulty  spoken  of  in  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  being  that  trucking  firms  that  have 
used  it  have  found  that  the  loaves  eaten 
by  the  caretakers  of  the  teams  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  ration.  M.  B.  D. 


Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Flemington. 
There  are  50  pens,  each  containing  15 
birds.  First  column  shows  number  laid 
by  the  10  highest  in  each  pen  for  week 
ending  January  27,  and  second,  total  to 
date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ..  53  372 

Marvel  Pltry  Farm,  Del .  52  473 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  29  633 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farms,  N.,  J.  33  444 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Lauderdale  Bros.,  N.  J .  43  698 

S.  C.  R.  X.  REDS 

Cane  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  59  438 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  54  657 

.T.  C.  Lambert,  N.  J .  50  555 

Woodview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  45  565 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Jay.beegee  Pltry  Farm,  R.  I...  36  275 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Jerseyland  Farm,  N.  J .  51  733 

Theo.  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  42  533 

N.  II.  Bickford,  Kan .  43  553 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  44  686 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa...  36  632 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  34  341 

Circle  “S”  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  38  507 

W.  A.  Cray,  N.  J .  39  630 

W.  C.  Eekard,  Mich .  34  665 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y..  .  .  21  289 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  44  289 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  40  504 

Fox  &  Son  Pity  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  44  782 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  39  547 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  35  549 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  ,T .  41  526 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  41  545 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J .  53  607 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J .  48  587 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ...  44  583 

Edward  Kuntz,  Jr.,  N.  J .  47  414 

Gordon  Ledbetter,  N.  C .  55  734 

John  Jacob  Lee,  N.  J .  45  509 

Geo.  Lowry  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.  56  537 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  32  356 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  30  534 

Leon  II.  Niece,  N.  J .  44  586 

Geo.  A.  Pearce,  N.  J .  45  576 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  .  44  588 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  34  561 

Red  Cherry  Pltyr  Farm,  N.  J.  27  569 
United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J, ....  53  655 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  481 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  41  610 

Vreeland  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.  42  387 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  43  560 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa .  24  544 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J .  24  448 

Wood’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  49  569 

Warsaw  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  .  51  452 


Having  Deed  Recorded 

How  soon  should  a  deed  be  recorded 
after  buying  property  in  New  Jersey? 

New  Jersey.  a.  m.  n. 

A  deed  or  any  other  paper  of  the  sort 
should  be  recorded  as  soon  as  practicable. 
This  safeguards  the  paper,  and  is  notice 
to  the  world  as  to  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  special  piece  of  property. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Chicks  of  right  kind,  strong , 
vigorous  and  with  intensified 
laying  qualities. 

Chicks  rich  in  the  blood  of 
birds  that  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  laying  records. 

Be  wise  in  time.  You  can’t 
raise  big  layers  from  chicks 
with  no  laying  inheritance. 

For  21  years  (that  means 
many  hen  generations)  Kerr 
Chickeries  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  chicks  famous  for  liva¬ 
bility,  heavy  laying  qualities, 
trueness  to  type. 

Our  1930  chicks  carry  a 
greater  cumulative  laying  in¬ 
heritance  (more  blood  of  con¬ 
test  winners)  than  ever  before. 

Over  40,000 
birds  in  laying 
flocks  tested  for 
B.  W.  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  our 
Chick  Book 
giving  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 ,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


V aluable  T ext  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only! 

Our  64-page  Year  Book  is  used  as  sup¬ 
plementary  text  book  in  a  state  agricul¬ 
tural  college  (name  on  request).  It  tells 
how  to  start  a  poultry  business  safely, 
how  to  plan  yards  and  build  houses, 
how  to  brood  chicks,  raise  pullets  and 
get  an  even  flow  of  eggs  for  a  fancy  trade. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  FREE  to  East¬ 
ern  poultrymen;  Western  poultrymen 
pay  $1  per  copy.  Write  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass. 


Q 


UALITY 

BABY 


CHICKS 


from  healthy,  high  egg  record,  free  range  flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  Barred  &  Wh.  Hocks 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  Black  Minorcas  Buff  Orpingtons 
White,  Silver  &  Columbian  Wyandottes 
Black  Giants  Sussex  and  Hamburgs 

Prices  reasonable — Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.1906  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorn!,  B.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

WY-IIAR  POULTRY  FARM 
■r-HlSSS  'iioiLw»*>-»  Dept.  K  Denton,  Md. 

Member  Inter'l  Baby  Chick  Aes’n 


'  saving  j 

50 
7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
8.00 


White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  . 

B1  Minorcas;  Wb  Wyandottes  . 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bff  ,  Leghorns,  Anconae 
R  I.  Reds,  Bff  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks  . 

Buff  Minorcas  ....  8.00 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  11.50 

White  Minorcas  .  .  .  8.50  _  ----  - 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100.  Mixed  $9.00  per  100 

Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  100.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
golden  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box58  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


100 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


400 
54.00 
54.00 
46.00 
58  00 
58.00 
86.00 
62.00 


Strickler’s  ’gSSfS.C.' White 
Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100 % 
live  delivery  guaranteed — $16  per  100;  $47 
.  per  800;  $77  per  500;  $150  per  1000.  Also 

White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10#  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

r'Uir.U*.  s-  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $19.50  per  100. 
tJUOy  l^rilCRS  R.I.  Reds, $16.00 per  100.  23  years 
shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM-ON-HUDSON,  Phone  398,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Problems  of  1930 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 

Little  by  little,  during  the  past  decade, 
the  poultry  business  has  steadily  grown 
from  a  side  line  of  general  farming,  into 
a  highly  specialized  business,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  regular  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Each  year  the  poultryman  has 
faced  new  and  untried  problems,  and  1930 
is  no  exception  to  the  years  that  have 
preceded  it  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
the  poultryman  at  the  present  time  is 
the  matter  of  disease  control.  New  and 
troublesome  diseases  seem  to  be  constantly 
making  their  appearence,  and  modern 
methods  of  handling  poultry  with  large 
flocks,  close  confinement,  the  use  of  lights 
and  forced  feeding  seem  to  make  the  birds 
more  susceptible  to  disease  than  the  old 
free  range  methods  of  10  or  20  years  ago. 
Yet,  in  order  to  meet  the  close  competition 
in  the  business  at  the  present  time,  high 
production  must  be  maintained  and  the 
old  methods  are  not  conductive  to  high 
production.  Much  of  the  disease  that 
attacks  poultry  is  preventable,  and  in 
the  poultry  business,  now  as  always, 
“an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.” 

The  first  step  in  preventing  disease 
is  to  start  with  strong  healthy  chicks 
that  have  a  right  to  live  and  grow.  This 
means  chicks  from  parent  stock  that 
have  not  been  forced  for  egg  production, 
and  that  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  vigor 
and  vitality  to  impart  these  qualities  to 
their  offspring.  It  also  means  that  the 
chicks  should  come  from  flocks  that  have 
been  tested,  by  a  reliable  agency,  such  as 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  for 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  and  all  re¬ 
actors  removed  from  the  flock.  No  chick 
that  carries  an  infection  of  white 
diarrhoea  can  ever  become  a  profitable 
producer,  and  is  constantly  a  menace  to 
the  entire  flock. 

Until  recently,  poultry  investigators 
have  believed  that  white  diarrhoea  was 
the  only  disease  directly  transmitted  from 
the  hen  to  the  chick  through  the  egg. 
Recent  investigations,  however,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  that  form  of 
paralysis,  which  is  not  attributable  to 
worms,  and  which  has  generally  been 
known  as  “true  paralysis,”  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  hen  to  chick  through  the  egg. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  reject 
flocks  in  which  any  paralysis  has  occurred 
in  selecting  stock  for  breeders. 

Most  of  the  infectious  diseases  of 
poultry  can  be  prevented  and  controlled 
by  absolute  sanitation  in  the  care  and 
management  of  the  chicks.  The  practice 
of  sanitary  measures  should  begin  with 
the  incubator,  which  should  be  scrubbed 
and  disinfected  between  each  hatch,  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  period  of  brooding  and 
growing,  and  through  the  laying  years, 
until  the  birds  are  finally  discarded  and 
sold  for  meat.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  success  and  houses,  litter,  feed 
and  ground  must  he  kept  clean  if  con¬ 
tagious  disease  is  to  be  prevented. 
Visitors,  dogs  and  pigeons  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  houses  and  off  the  range  as 
they  may  come  directly  from  a  plant 
where  contagious  disease  is  present.  The 
ground  must  be  kept  free  from  accumula¬ 
tions  of  poultry  manure  and  new  ground 
should  he  used  each  year  for  ranges. 
Where  this  is  impossible,  the  chicks 
should  be  kept  off  the  ground  until  they 
are  at  least  12  weeks  of  age  and  the  litter 
changed  every  five  days,  to  break  up  the 
life  cycle  of  the  disease  known  as  cocci- 
diosis.  Grain  should  be  fed  in  hoppers 
and  never  on  the  floor,  as  grain  scattered 
in  the  litter  is  sure  to  come  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  droppings,  and  thus 
offer  a  dangerous  source  of  infection. 

The  use  of  the  battery  system  of 
growing  chicks  is  being  widely  advocated 
and  the  practice  is  rapidly  being  adopted. 
In  many  cases  this  system  is  proving 
practical  and  profitable,  but  in  other  in¬ 
stances  success  is  not  being  obtained. 
Poultry  keepers  should  go  slow  in  adopt¬ 
ing  so  radical  a  change  from  the  system 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Try  it  in 
a  small  way  at  first  and  if  it  seems 
practical  under  your  conditions,  gradually 
increase,  from  year  to  year,  the  use  of 
this  system,  rather  than  plunge  heavily 
in  one  year  and  experience  failure. 

Marketing  appears  to  be  an  important 
problem  of  1930.  The  competition  from 
eggs  and  poultry  from  the  West  and 
Middle  West  is  keen  and  has  a  depressing 


COMMERCIAL  LEGHORNS 

Large,  sturdy  breeding  birds  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Produced  for  the  man  who  knows 
good  Leghorns  and  wants  chicks  which  will 
grow  into  money  makers. 

Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D.  One  Dollar  down  with 
order.  Pay  rest  when  you  get  chicks. 

HELPFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Getourbig42-pagecatalog;illustratedincolors.  Gives 
much  information  from  our  years  of  experience  in 
raising  and  f  ceding  baby  chicks.  Itis  free  and  will  make 
money  for  you.  Also  tells  about  our  turkeys  and  rabbits. 

Don’t  delay.  While  you  think  of  it  write 

J>  W.  Ossege  Hatchery  Dept.  IS  Ottawa,  Ohio 


•WRITE  FOR  BIO  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG/ 


I  Leghorns -R  e  ds"» Ro cks -Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  breeders  are  blood- tested  under  State  supervision 

That,  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “The  1000  Red  chicks  are  now 
in  their  6th  week  and  my  loss  is  25,  exactly 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100  acres  in  this  farm. 
Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  contest  is  doing  very  nicely.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

New  Circular  with  prices  ready  now.  Your  copy  is  free 

HALL  BROTHERS  B«  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


LANC AST ER  BARRON  breeding  hens  are  Big  Heavy  Weight,  Lop  Comb  birds 
of  the  finest  Barron  Type.  They  have  been  carefully  culled  for  the  last  seven 
years.  They  have  proven  to  be  producers  of  large  white  eggs;  our  flocks  are 
headed  by  pedigreed  males  whose  dames  records  were  from  225  to  270  eggs.  If  it 
is  Size,  Egg  Production  and  Quality  you  want,  our  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leg¬ 
horns  will  satisfy  you.  Order  direct  from  this  ad,  or  write  for  our  catalog,  as  we  hatch  ten  other 
varieties  of  chicks  of  the  same  High  Quality.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - #4.00  #7.50  #14.00  #41.00  #67.50  #130.00 

Special  Matings  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns -  4.75  9.00  17.00  50.00  82.50  160.00 

Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns -  6.75  13.00  25.00  74.00  122.50  240.00 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Route  20,  Lancaster,  Ohio 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


1  f)  F  YTD  A  P 14 I P I/-  C  On  orders  booked  before  March  1 5th  we  give 
lU£,AII\ALmLKO10  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— WE  mean  RELIABLE  |in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE — CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
valuable  book  on  Raising  Chicks  included  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for 
early  orders.  UCBER’B  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  -  Main  Street,  Fostorla,  Ohio 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Firmed)  Poultry  Specialist 
Penns.  State  Collage 


LOWER  PRICES— BETTER  CHICKS 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . 

Tanered  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$0.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16  00 

78.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

r5.o0 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  Booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon  request. 
We  guarantee  100#  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


wmu-wrMrr 

HfiTCHEO^XOLO 


FREE  CATALOG — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br..  Bf.,  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Anconas . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Bocks;  Bf.  Orps. ;  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

Barron  W.  Leghorns;  W.  Wyan. ;  Bf.  Minorcas .  4.75  S.50  16.00  75.00  145  00 

Ex.  Qual.  W.  Wyan,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyckoff  W.  Leg.,  W.  Min.  5.00  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed:  50,  $6;  100,  $11.50;  500,  $55;  1,000,  $105.  Light  Mixed;  50,  $5;  100,  $9;  500 
$42.50;  1,000,  $85.  J.  Blk.  Giants:  100,  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  28c  each.  Postpaid  except 
to  Canada.  We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by 
experts  for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  COD 
Bank  References.  The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  0,  New  Washington,  Ohio" 


tti  a) 

Imported  Direct  From  TOM  BARRON 

Each  year  we  import  many  fine  birds  direct  from  Barron.  These  birds  furnish  stock  for  our 
breeding  pens.  Chicks  from  such  matings  are  sure  to  please  you.  Chicks  from  Pen  No.  8  at 
$115.00  per  100.  Free  Catalog  gives  full  details  and  prices.  Write  for  your  copy  today 


$15.00  per  100, 

GERIG’S  LEGHORN 


Write  for  your  copy  today. 

FARM  Route  3  Auburn,  Indiana 


BOX  C 


JOACHIM’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  State  Certified,  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested  Breeders,  Bred  for 
Heavy  Egg  Production.  Chicks  from  the  same  flock  mating  as 
those  which  won  First  Prize  and  Sweepstakes  in  the  New  Jersey 
Certified  Baby  Chick  Show,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

$20,00  per  100  —  $180.00  per  1,000  —  Send  for  Folder. 

THE  JOACHIM  POULTRY  FARM  RIVERTON,  N.  J 


232 

nmnyp  pure  CASH  OR  G.  0. 0. 

0  M  I  0  l\0  BRED  51.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds-S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $1*00  $57.50  $110 

Large  English-S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  X8.00  57.o0  UO 

Barred  Hooks— S.  C  .  18.00  63.50  1-0 

100PS  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  -  McAllstervllle,  l’enna. 


/^UliriVC  FAY  STREAK  QUALITY 
VynlV/^lS  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

CDCC  PATAI  AC  Our  big  catalog  tails  the  story.  Getthed*- 
rntt  WH  I  HLUO  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124.  Tiro,  Ohio  _ 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  y2 c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

O.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  It,  McAllstervllle,  Penna 

From  our  special  selected 
'  breeders  with  large  bodies, 
well  developed  and  good 
layers.  No  expense  spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding 
stock.  We  are  constantly  improving  and  building  for 
quality  that  produces  the  best  chicks  which  will  live, 
grow  and  lay  into  profit  makers  for  our  customers. 
Get  our  catalogue  with  lower  prices.  SCHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERY,  349  Main  SI.,  Haekanaack,  N.  J.  Pbon«  1803 

IDEAL  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LECHORNS— TANCRED  STRAIN 

From  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Breeders 
carefully  selected  and  mated.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 

P.  O.  Westfield  Phone  Westfield  1629 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(Chix  of  free  range  stock)  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns...  $8.60  $6.25  $12.00 

Tom  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  8.50  6.25  12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  COO  7.25  14.00 

Light  Mixed  $9.00—100  Heavy  Mixed  .  $12.00—100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandotte*, 
White  Leghorn*.  Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


CHIX 


Irurlow'’ 

Chicit* 

—The  Product  of  Our  48  Years 
of  Experience  in  BREEDING 

This  year  our  flocks  were  mated  with  the 
finest  cockerels  we  could  produce,  together 
with ''some  birds  procured  direct  from  such 
famous  breeders  as  Newton  Cosh,  Harry 
Wolseiffer  and  Hollywood  Farms.  Truslow 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  so  popular  that 
you  must  order  early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Write  for  our  Free  Book  now — and 
state  your  requirements  so  we  can  quote 
special  prices. 

J  We  have  just  discovered  a  method  which  posi-  ^ 
tively  controls  coccidiosis.  This  is  the  result  or 
hundreds  of  experiments.  No  milk  no  acid— 
il  'no  drugs.  Bulletin  describing  this  wonderful  dis- 
""S  covery  is  being  printed.  Send  10c  for  yourcopy.  ( 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  1-R  Chestertown,  Maryland 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  i  locks  culled  by 
Llord  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  L.  R.  Walck  Hatcher}.. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  M,  Greencaatle,  1’a. 


a*  ...  .1  «  *  White,  Barred  and  Colum- 

(1 1 15)  1 1 T  V  I.  HICKS  biao  Rocks  from  well  culled 
yUalllj  VIIIVIYO  and  mated  flocks.  Postage 

paid  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PE0LA  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY.  Bearer  Springs.  P». 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . .  ••  14.00  per  J.0® 

Light  Mixed..  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $12.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  liv.  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  R.  IK,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  « 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  «L»0 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

500  lots  P,c  less,  1000  lota  lc  less.  Free  range 


50  100 

$7.50  $14.00 
7.60  14.00 

0.50  12.00 

6.50  12.00 

e  fldfeks.  100* 


live  delivery.  B.  N.  LAUVER.  McAlistervilie,  Penna. 


Pennsylvania  State  Oflicial  Supervised 
Blood-Tested- Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  Day-Old-Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Fa. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


JOMSLEY 

Chicks 
Live/ 

Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Tovvnsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  biood  tested 
free  from  disease,  healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
the  way  to  poultry  success. Writs 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 

Townsley  Hatchery  Wilmington,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O-  D. 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns... 

Btf,  and  Wh.  Roc‘ 

S.  C.  R  I  Reds. 

Heavy  Mixed... 

Light  Mixed . 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  I’ A. 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI-GRADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  RNB2  Shelby,  Ohio 

BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Denamore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  WP  Yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  lOO*  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

OENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo.  207E,  Roanako,  V«. 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  Blood  Tested  and  Vaccinated 

Breeders  sired  by  males  carrying  blood  lines 
of  the  World’s  leading  strains.  Try  Brundage  s 
i  ime-tested  money-makers.  Circular. 

ELM  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM  Salisbury  Mill. 
B-u Ullage  Bros.,  Member  I.B.C. A.  New  York 


BABY 


This  i*  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25  50  100 

Barr,d  . .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tillered  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Lioht  Mixed .  2.75  5*°“.  «?* D0 

Oil  500  lots  y*c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 

150,000  Chick,  for 
March  and  April 
Delivery 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$8.50  $6.25 

$12.00  J 

$57.50 

$110 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

3.50 

6.25 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

2.7a 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

From  blood-tested-breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 


TAKE  NOTICE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rooks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Mareh  and  April  Price.  25  50  100  oOO  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s)  $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77.50  $150 

Rnrk*  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  1 4.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

u.;.vv  Mixed  Breeds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  1 10 

LightyMixed  Breeds  .  2.75  5  00  9.00  42  00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  Stoves  and  Houses. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 
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effect  on  the  price  of  nearby  products. 
This  oompetition  will  not  cease  but  will 
grow  keener  in  future  years.  With 
modern  methods  of  transportation,  it  is 
possible  to  place  a  good  quality  Western 
product  in  the  Eastern  Markets.  The 
competition  must  be  met,  however,  if 
local  poultrymen  are  to  hold  their  own 
markets,  and,  at  the  present  time,  poultry 
keepers  as  a  class  are  doing  little  to  meet 
this  competition,  aside  from  accepting 
lower  prices  for  their  products  and  to 
lament  the  competition  that  makes  these 
low  prices  necessary. 

The  real  reason  for  the  success  of 
Western  competition  is  its  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  of  product.  Eggs  are  carefully 
graded  as  to  color,  weight  and  size  of  air 
cell.  They  are  well  and  carefully  packed. 
Dressed  poultry  is  packed  in  boxes  of  one 
dozen  each  and  all  of  the  birds  in  each 
box  are  of  a  uniform  size. 

In  a  recent  trip  that  the  writer  made 
through  the  Boston  wholesale  market, 
several  market  men  drew  comparisons 
between  Western  and  nearby  products, 
using  samples  from  the  morning’s  receipts 
to  illustrate  the  comparison. 

In  one  market  a  shipment  of  eggs  from 
Ohio  was  compared  with  a  shipment  that 
came  from  a  distance  of  only  15  miles 
from  Boston.  The  Ohio  eggs  were  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  color,  the  air  cell  was 
small  and  only  two  broken  eggs  were 
found  in  a  20  case  shipment.  The  nearby 
eggs  were  mixed  white  and  brown,  many 
of  the  eggs  showed  larger  air  cells  than 
the  Ohio  eggs,  probably  because  they  had 
been  kept  in  a  warm  room  before  ship¬ 
ping,  and  the  individual  eggs  ranged  from 
the  20  ounce  scale  to  30  ounce.  Sixty- 
seven  broken  eggs  were  found  in  a 
shipment  of  five  cases. 

A  comparison  of  dressed  poultry  showed 
much  the  same  condition.  The  Western 
birds  were  carefully  and  neatly  packed  in 
boxes  of  one  dozen  each.  Each  box  was 
plainly  marked  with  the  total  and  average 
weight  of  the  birds.  No  individual  bird 
in  the  package  was  found  to  vary  more 
than  two  onuces  from  the  average  weight. 
The  nearby  shipment  contained  100  birds. 
The  birds  had  been  packed  in  barrels  and 
iced.  The  result  was  a  bird  badly  out 
of  shape,  unattractive  to  look  at  and  no 
attempt  made  at  uniformity.  The  birds 
were  marketed  as  broilers  and  individuals 
in  the  shipment  ranged  all  the  way  from 
1%  pounds  to  2%  pounds.  Commenting 
on  this,  the  market  man  spoke  of  the 
preference  of  hotel  trade  for  the  Western 
bird,  and  illustrated  it  by  saying: 

“I  have  an  order  this  morning  from  a 
hotel  for  100  two-pound  broilers  that  are 
to  be  used  for  a  banquet.  If  I  sent  the 
hotel  100  of  the  Western  birds,  they  will 
pay  for  exactly  200  pounds  of  poultry. 
The  birds  will  be  split  and  serve  200 
people.  They  are  so  near  uniform  in 
size  that  when  cooked  and  served,  each 
portion  will  be  of  an  almost  exact  size. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  send  the  hotel 
this  shipment  of  100  nearby  broilers,  the 
total  weight  of  which  is  225  lbs.,  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  25  lbs.,  of  poultry 
more  than  they  desire.  When  served,  the 
birds  will  vary  greatly  in  size  and  spoil 
the  effect  of  the  entire  preparation  for 
the  dinner.  I  must  either  grade  the  birds 
myself  or  take  the  risk  of  losing  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  market 
men  prefer  the  Western  product?” 

Eastern  poultrymen  have  in  their  pos¬ 
session  a  “trump  card”  with  which  to 
meet  all  competition  and  that  is  the  fact 
ithat  if  they  will  exercise  the  same  care 
in  handling,  grading  and  packing  their 
products,  they  can,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  shorter  distance  to  market,  deliver 
their  product  in  a  much  fresher  condition 
than  the  Western  producer,  and  high 
quality  is  an  item  that  the  consumer  is 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for.  But  with 
this  high  quality  must  also  be  an  attrac¬ 
tiveness  that  will  distinguish  it. 
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...  $6  25 

$12.88 
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14.00 
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14.00 

67.50 
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110  00 
85.00 

Prompt  shipment. 


CHIX 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

l  From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
1  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
libs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
'  range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100*  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville.  P« 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Everv  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I. 


21st  Year 


Pedigreed 


Trapnested 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D  — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Sor.vr.  .1  Every  breeder  trapnested 

I  K  I  ft  Pfl  I  hirlrcaud  blood-tested.  Every 
•  v.  a.  AVCU  vllILIvo  cliielc  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  IV.  BLAKELY,  Mgr. 


ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS  REDS 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS  STRAIN— Large,  healthy,  range  reared 
stock.  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Early  chicks  pay  the  best  I 
Write  for  prices.  COBURN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE. 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 

SS  BARRED  ROCKS  128  per  1000 

Heavy  Mixed,  *12  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100* 
live  delivery  guar.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rl,  McClnre,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks 
__  White  Rocks 

WHiite  Leghorns*"  Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly 
LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa- 

FRANC  A1S  Rocka,  Leghorns,  Australorps— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Fariningdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weithamplan  Batch,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks 


Kline’s 


Barred 

R!ock 


Chicks 


Mail  Coupon  Today/  I  QCar  spring  Quality  Chicks 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5  ■  V1V,U1  X  J 


|  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  S 
Rftnaomville,  N.  Y. 

|  Send  FREE  CATALOG 


100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $12.00  $67.60  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . -I4  00 

Light  Mix.  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix. . .  $12  00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLF.AI1  SPUING  •IATCIIEIJY 
F  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  K.  No.  2,  MeAllstervIUe,  Pa. 


Few  individual  producers  have  a 
sufficiently  large  production  to  demand 
favorable  attention  for  their  products  in 
a  large  market  after  grading,  and  right 
here  lies  the  need  for  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  organizations,  that  instead  of  100 
poultrymen,  each  having  one  case  of 
first  grade  eggs  to  market,  the  association 
may  be  able  to  offer  100  cases  of  first 
grade  eggs  and  attract  more  favorable 
attention  in  the  market. 

Another  problem  that  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  is  that  of  over 
production.  The  same  problem  was  being 
discussed  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  total 


Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 

ABY  GlIICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
QUALITY. POULTRY  FARM,  Box  68,  Harrington,  Pol. 


White  Rock  Cockerels  KSSSSu1”*'  **  “  “ 


.  BEARDSLEY.  Manlour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COCKEUEL8  from  25-80  oz.  Eggs.  Leading 

Barred  Rocks,  both  Vineland  and  Farmingdale  Oct. 
Nov.,  Dec.  Circular.  H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  tor  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 


Byers  and  Poerlner  Strains  Direct. 
Orpingtons  Several  Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs, 
$5  and  $3  per  15.  JOHN  J.  NETIIEItCOTT,  Port  Chester,  N  .Y 


DUCKLINGS 

,  _  al  —  — ,  ,,,,,  n  ,1  nn  aVi  lsrnnlr. 


LARGE  TYPE 

- _ P  E  K  I  N  S 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  $20.00, 
50  for  313.60  prepaid.  100*  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS.  OHIO 


M'il'SSI"  BREEDING  MALES 

still  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your  wants  in  this 
line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 
314 — 100.  Write  lor  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KINS,  Blip.  L.  I  .  New  Yark 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  type  and  markings  that 

are  sure  to  please.  CL0U0LAND  FARM,  Kennel  Square,  Penna 


■URKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 
—  Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  SellersvIUe,  Pa. 


IEID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
k  blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  Now  Jersey 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 

1¥E  May  delivery,  $85-$9S  per  100;  June  delivery,  $65 
per  100— $600  per  1,000;  July  delivery,  $500  per  1,000. 

Wlnnecunnet  Turkey  Farm,  Norton,  Mass. 


nn  •.  Mil _ Winners  International  Turkey  Show, 

White  Hollands  Chicago  and  1930  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  Eggs  from  winners.  Poults  and  breeders  for  sale. 
MRS.  HOMER  PRICE,  Evergreen  Farm ,  Newark,  Ohio 


Dwonilinn  Moloc  S.  C.  REDS— Conn,  accredit- 
Breeamg  Indies  ed,  100*  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Three  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  213.4  EGGS  per  bird.  1928-29  record,  2398  EGGS 
(5th  Red  Pen).  No.  120.  321  EGGS,  365  days.  Price  $6.00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 

TD~U*.  flL.VLo  Barred  Rocks  and  White 
JjCLOy  KjMCKJ  Leghorn-.  Excellent  layers. 
SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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How  Mrs.  Potts 

taved  97% 

of  dll  her  chicks 

How  Mrs.  Potts  (full  name  and  address 
on  request)  raises  07%  of  her  chicks  in 
the  tight,  dry.  tank-construction,  round. 
Redwood  brooder  house  made  by  pioneer 
silo  manufacturer.  Her  floors  are  always 
dry.  She  can  easily  keep  uniform  heat  in 
all  weather.  Her  house  is  rat  tight  and 
discouraging  to  vermin.  Circulation  around 
body  and  under  dome  roof  is  so  perfect 
that  smothering  is  unheard  of  in  her 
house.  She  believes  this  is  the  best 
brooder  house  on  the  market.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  also  one  of  the 
cheapest  1  Would  you  be  interested  in  the 

HARDER 

ROUND  WOOD 

BROODER  HOUSE 

which  Mrs.  Potts  Is  finding:  so 
profitable?  Write  at  once  for 
special  "early  bird"  discount, 
descriptive  folder  and  prices. 

Save  chicks  and  money! 


Harder  Silo  Co. ,  Inc. 

Dept.  BR2, 

Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


Young: 

Portable 


_8x  8ft  AmheYst 


■ 

1 

I 

Houses 


Something  New 
in  Brooder  Houses 

A  combination  Brooder  House,  Shelter 
and  Laying  House.  Warm  for  brooding; 
can  be  opened  for  summer  shelter  and 
closed  again  in  fall.  Fully  described  in 
our  1930  Catalog  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses  and  Rabbit  Hutches. 
Write  for  your  copy — FREE. 

E  C  YOUNG  f  ft  85  Dcp°*  street. 

1j.  V.  IVUilU  tU.  Randolph.  Mass. 


The  new  house  of 
controlled  heat,  air 
and  moisture.  Fil¬ 
tered  ultra  violet  rays. 
Made  of  Rossmetal 
'insulated.  Many  sizes.  Ross  Sys- 
t  saves  losses.  Write  today  for  information. 
Buy  Now  —  Pay  Later 
ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SHO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

|  Check  items  wanted.  957  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses  j| 
Silos  ■  Cribs  ■  Cutters  ■  Mills  ■ 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Floeki 
developed  through  years  ol 
breeding.  Leerhorns,  12c  each;  Reds 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Light 
Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write  for  specla 
price  on  iargre  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  1 02 


Officially  BLOOD-TESTED  Flocks 


iMW 

STATE 
SUPEltyiSlD 


6LOOO  TESTED  , 


Under  State  Supervision 

Why  buy  just  ordinary  chicks 
when  you  can  get  officially  blood- 
tested  chicks  (that  give  results)  at 
same  price  or  less.  Save  money  and 
disappointment  by  ordering  now. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY 
ORDERS.  CATALOG  FREE 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  N  Lawistown.  Pa. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
March,  April.  May  Prices  60  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *6.50  *12.00  *57  50  *110.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Red*  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes...  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants..  11.00  20  00  97-50  . 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  5.00  8.00  37-50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  6.50  11.00  52.50  110-00 

100  %  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
S  IN  1930  !g 

with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D.  i; 
Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality  ij 


Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Wrife  for  free  catalog  and  price  lisl  \ 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y.  !' 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  60  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  $3  50  $6.75  $13  00  $62.50  $120.00 
S-  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  3  25  6.25  12.00  57  50  110.00 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas  3.00  5.75  11.00  53.75  105.00 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes.  3.75  7-25  14.00  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants.. ..  4.50  8.75  17.00  82.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers..  3.00  5.75  11  00  53.75  105.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers. ..  2.50  4.75  9  00  43.75  85.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  5.25  10.25  20.00  100.00  . 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free, 
for  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


production  of  the  country  was  only  about 
%  of  its  present  total.  When  a  flock  of 
500  birds  was  considered  a  large  plant; 
when  the  flock  of  5,000,  such  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  today,  was  utterly  unheard 
of.  The  answer  to  this  problem  is  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  30  years. 
There  never  has  been  and  probably  never 
will  be  an  over  production  of  high  quality 
products,  the  over  production  is  in  the 
ungraded,  inferior  products  that  flood  the 
market  simply  because  they  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  better  products,  and  because 
some  people  will  purchase  low  priced 
products  regardless  of  quality.  They 
succeed  in  reducing  the  price  of  even  the 
highest  quality  products  on  the  market. 
Do  away  with  the  low  grade  products  on 
the  market  and  the  problem  of  over 
production  is  solved. 

United  and  cooperative  effort  among 
Eastern  poultrymen  is  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  The  Eastern  markets,  the  best 
markets  in  the  world,  belong  to  Eastern 
poultrymen  and  they  can  regain  and 
keep  them  as  their  own  just  as  soon  as 
they  will  adopt  Western  methods  of 
marketing. 


Color  of  Poultry  Droppings 

I  have  a  flock  of  80  pullets  divided 
into  pens.  Pullets  are  just  starting  to 
Dy-  I  am  getting  18  to  30  eggs  per  day. 
lhese  birds  are  healthy,  but  I  don’t  like 
the  look  of  the  droppings.  Their  droppings 
are  a  little  slimy  and  milky  looking.  I 
feed  the  birds  quite  a  lot  of  carrots  and 
turnips  and  cabbage.  I  have  not  been 
feeding  any  of  the  vegetables  for  two 
weeks  now,  will  you  kindly  advise  me 
.what  to  give  these  birds.  n.  w.  m. 

New  Hampshire 

If  these  pullets  appear  to  be  in  good 
health  and  vigorous,  the  condition  of  the 
droppings  that  you  describe  is  probably 
not  evidence  of  any  disorder.  Droppings 
vary  with  the  food  given ;  an  excess  of 
green  food  may  make  them  loose,  too 
much  milk,  white  in  color.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  food,  to  see  that 
nothing  deleterious  is  fed,  such  as  spoiled 
meat  or  musty  grain.  A  dose  of  epsom 
salts,  a  half  pound  to  your  SO  pullets, 
dissolved  in  what  water  they  will  drink 
in  a  few  hours,  may  be  beneficial  in 
clearing  out  from  the  digestive  tract  any 
deleterious  matter  there.  m.  b.  d. 


Too  Fat  Pullet 

I  am  again  asking  your  advice  con¬ 
cerning  my  pullets,  one  died  which  was 
apparently  in  good  health.  But  on  open¬ 
ing  it  I  found  she  was  one  mass  of  fat 
and  liver  was  large.  She  was  a  good 
layer,  laying  five  eggs  per  week  for  the 
past  three  weeks.  My  father  says  I  am 
feeding  to  much.  I  feed  US  pullets  four 
quarts  of  scratch  feed  in  the  morning, 
30  quarts  of  laying  mash  at  noon  and 
four  quarts  scratch  feed  at  night.  They 
have  all  the  water  they  want,  and  a  12- 
quart  pail  of  skim-milk.  Everything  is 
!fed  dry.  None  of  the  other  birds  seem 
to  be  to  fat,  but  I  am  wondering  if  I 
am  feeding  to  much.  e.  h. 

New  York 

Eight  quarts  of  whole  grains  daily  to 
118  Leghorn  fowls  is  not  excessive,  but 
about  the  average  amount  that  is  ordin¬ 
arily  fed  fowls  having  a  dry  mash  con¬ 
stantly  before  them.  Larger  fowls  or 
those  in  poor  flesh  would  need  more.  The 
actual  amount  needed  is  dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  birds.  The  whole 
grains  are  fed  primarily  to  maintain 
flesh,  the  mash  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  body  and  furnish  an  ample  supply 
of  nutrients  needed  for  egg  production. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
these,  but  the  above  statement  may  be 
taken  as  the  expression  of  a  general  rule. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pullet  that  died 
excessively  fat  either  suffered  some  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  make-up  that  predisposed 
her  to  fatness — this  is  often  seen  in 
human  beings — or  got  the  first  chance 
at  the  table  when  the  whole  grain  was 
being  served.  She  may  have  preferred 
grain  to  mash  and  found  a  method  of 
getting  it  ahead  of  her  fellows.  The 
enlarged  liver  was  also  evidence  of  an 
abnormal  tendency  to  fatness. 

By  handling  and  weighing  a  few  other 
pullets  taken  at  random,  you  will  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  whole  flock  is  or  is  not 
too  heavy.  You  will  probably  find  that 
it  is  not,  but,  if  it  is,  the  remedy  is  less 
whole  grain  in  the  ration  and  more  mash. 
If  the  former  is  withheld,  more  of  the 
latter  will  be  consumed.  The  amount  that 
you  are  feeding  does  not  suggest  over 
fatness  or  need  for  decreasing  the  amount 
of  scratch  feed  given.  m.  b.  d. 
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MAGIC  BROODER 


Positive  in  Operation 
—  Gas  Proof —  Most 
Economical  on  Fuel 


Double  heat  control,  gas  chamber  and  coal  maga¬ 
zine — outstanding  features.  Fitted  with  heavy 
steel  deflector,  which  spreads  heat  evenly,  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Every  Brooder  Guaranteed 

Made  in  two  sizes.  The  Giant 
Size  is  unequalled  for  raising 
broilers. 

OUR  IMPROVED  ROOF  PIPE 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 

®-ny  brooder.  Catches  condensation  above  roof. 
Write  for  (free)  catalogue.  Good  Agents  Wanted. 

United  Brooder  Company 

301  Pennington  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J 


THE  BIG 


cJhe  Sivoodet* 
that  Never 
ifailsyoti 


Ask  About  the  ROYAL 

Do  not  lose  your  chicks  through  in 
ferior  brooding  equipment.  Ask  your  denier  to 
show  you  the  big  Royal  which  has  extraordi 
nary  coal  capacity  and  latest  automatic  control  devices 

Your  Dealer  Should  Have  It 

If  he  does  not,  he  can  get  it  from  one  of  the  following  distnhutor 
I.oegler  tc  l.add.  Ruffitlo,  .V.  T.  l)«l-)Iar-Va  llatohery,  Kenton,  Mil. 

Sinith* Conklin  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  V.  M.  K.  Hoke,  Estate,  Manheini,  Pa. 
Kaekliffe  Bros.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.  J.  R.  Andrews,  Adamsville,  Pa. 

THE  ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  1729  Canton  St,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


DON’T 

EXPERIMENT 

The  Big  ROYAL 
Brooder  has  been 
giving  satisfaction 
for  years  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  you. 


Holds  enough 
coal  for  24 
hours  burning 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder.  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book — BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-1 16-.\I  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPECIAL  REDUCED  OFFER 

High  Purity  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil 

For  Poultry  and  Livestock 

We  offer  you  direct,  at  prices  that  you  cannot  equal  elsewhere  in  consideration 
of  quality,  because  of  our  desire  that  the  Harris  grade  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  shall 
become  wider  distributed  and  better  known  by  the  consumer.  snaU 

30  gal.  drums,  each .  $29  00 

1  gal.  cans,  each . ..W”  2J5  postpaid 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES  TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 


BRED -TO 


PARKS  LAV _ 

NOW  REDUCED  20%  IN  PRICE 


ROCKS 

kl  DDICT? 


ffig  iKvffig  oLTvof  ‘parks^St^rtl0^2  8?llin8V,ouJ  ?««<»*  Barred  Itocke  and  we  are  pass- 
mg  inis  Baying  onto  you.  rarKS  Strain,  the  quality  strum  that  is  protected  bvTT  8 

registered  trade-mark,  is  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred  PI  v- 
QualitiMdnce  1889.“  trapne8ted  and  carefully  selected  for  Eggs  and  Standard 

“Some  Layers- Have  just  had  one  hen  finish  her  year  with  329  eggs  and  another 
3i~  eggs.  — H.  P.  Crocker,  Martindale,  Texas. 

4  ,  ,  ,  4  ,  Hatching  Egg  and  Baby  Chicks 

A ,8*  *.or  *ree  cat&log.  Take  advantage  of  the  20%  price  reduction  and  get  started  with 
these  Pall  and  Winter  Layers  Remember-Every  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  sole  is  produced  from  indi- 
viduais  that  are  personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations 

of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Out  best  pens  contain  many  official  egg-lavinir  contest  R.  O.P.  bens  and 
are  headed  with  males  from  laying contestsR.O.P.  hens.  Thefree  catalog  tells  ilia  bout  this  grand  old  strain 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PAl 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


_  yuu.  ciroug.neaitny, vigorous  Irons  theworld’s  heat  t 

heaviest  iaytng  strains  such  as— Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms  Danielf  ' 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  sdentificallv  * 
culled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  G) 

9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Yssocfan'on  l  ds  , 

for  free  poultry  book  and  Prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  ^  ^ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


M  Chicks  CO  D.  Bl  Down 


■  10  EXTRA  CHICKS  S'ith,  eac?  hi1,ndreL on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  before. 

...  .  ,v  „  wnl  ,  °  Send  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when _ 

chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type, 
color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices—  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . .  Jg  50  919  no  .sty  re  91 10  00 

»  S,“te'  Buff  and  Partride° . 7.50  iloo  %Vlo  $^o.o8 

I!ackaMRcc.  77f0  WZ  K 

Heavy  Mixed,  11c.  Assorted,  10c.  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Empire  Hatchery,'  Box  50.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio! 


Jchwe^Iei'VTHOR-O^BRCp',®*®^ 


J  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  ehey  are 
from  cat, -tully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn*  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  / 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N.  > 


It 


CH 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300-326  egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a 
satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices: 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes . 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  ... 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  RTUDER’S 

,  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

Light  Mixed  ....  $9.00  per  100 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS  Box  307R  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 
Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.  Farmers’  State  Bank. 


50 

$6.50 

7.50 

8.00 

7.00 

8.00 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

15.00 

13.00 

15.00 


Heavy  Mixed 


72.50  140.00 

$11.00  per  100 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  received  valuable  information 
from  you  personally  as  well  as  many 
valuable  tips  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  I 
appreciate.  If  every  reader  of  I  he  R* 
N.-Y.  would  watch  the  Publishers  Desk 
tips  it  would  save  them  many  dollars  and 
lawsuits.  In  return  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  little  of  our  experience  which  I 
thought  might  help  the  amateur  who  is 
thinking  of  going  in  the  rabbit  business. 

A  unmber  of  men  have  come  to  me  lately 
telling  me  what  rabbit  breeders  had  told 
them  which  I  knew  from  actual  experience 
was  misleading  if  not  the  direct  untruth. 
After  12  months  of  hard  work  experi¬ 
menting  on  five  different  breeds  of  rabbit 
we  have  found  that  the  Flemish  Giant 
is  the  most  profitable  to  keep.  Our 
Flemish  at  eight  weeks  old,  that  is 
weaning  age.  weigh  from  6  to  by2  lbs. 
The  New  Zealand  and  other  smaller 
breeds  than  the  Flemish  Giant  will  weigh 
around  4  lbs.  at  eight  weeks  old.  All 
breeds  bring  the  same  price  per  pound 
for  meat  on  the  market,  except  the  Angora 
rabbit,  which  there  is  no  market  for.  It 
does  not  take  any  more  feed  or  care  for 
the  Flemish  Giant  than  any  other  kind, 
vet  you  will  have  from  2  to  21/4  lbs.  more 
meat  to  sell  per  rabbit  at  weaning  age. 
New  Jersey  H-  H-  c- 

We  regard  the  above  experience  in 
rabbit  breeding  sound  and  reasonable. 
There  may  be  breeders  who  prefer  other 
breeds  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  we 
think  few  will  dispute  the  statements 
made  by  the  correspondent. 

In  November.  192S,  a  representative 
from  the  La  Salle  Extension  University 
came  to  my  home  selling  a  correspondence 
course  in  accounting.  At  that  Lime  I 
was  out  of  work  and  my  people  thought 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  take 
this  course  and  my  mother  had  me  sign 
for  it.  I  paid  him  $12  as  a  first  payment. 
Some  time  later  the  pamphlets  came  for 
the  first  lesson  and  I  looked  them  over 
and  didn’t  make  much  of  anything  out  of 
them.  Soon  afterwards  I  was  taken  ill. 
During  my  sickness  the  second  lessons 
came  and  as  soon  as  I  was  strong  enough 
to  write  I  wrote  to  them  telling  them  of 
my  sickness  and  that  I  couldn’t  afford  to 
continue  the  course  and  wished  to  with¬ 
draw  as  a  student.  From  that  lime  on 
I  did  not  receive  any  more  of  their  as¬ 
signments.  In  the  middle  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  they  started  sending  me  notices, 
something  to  the  effect  that  it  was  time 
to  make  another  payment,  and  as  I  had 
already  written  them  that  I  didn’t  wish 
to  continue  the  course,  as  I  was  not  fi¬ 
nancially  able  to  carry  it  on,  I  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  these.  Then  in 
September  they  wrote  and  said  they 
would  give  it  to  a  lawyer  to  collect. 
These  letters  I  let  pass  by  as  I  had  the 
previous  notices.  December  6,  1929,  I 
received  a  letter  saying  they  were  en¬ 
closing  a  garnishee  demand  notice,  de¬ 
manding  a  settlement  for  the  balance 
which  is  $112,  within  five  days,  or  they 
would  garnishee  my  wages.  From  that 
date  on  I  have  not  heard  from  them.  This 
matter  has  caused  me  quite  a  little  worry, 
and  wonder  what  you  would  advise  me  to 
do?  H.  R.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  quite  typical  of  the  reports  we 
receive  from  those  who  sign  for  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  and  for  one  reason  or 
another  do  not  or  cannot  continue  the 
work.  The  illness  of  this  student  is  of 
no  concern  to  correspondence  course  pro¬ 
moters.  The  concern  only  wants  the 
money  specified  in  the  contract  signed  by 
the  individual  whether  she  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  devote  time  to  the  study  or  not. 
The  “garnishee  demand  notice  is  only 
an  effort  to  frighten  the  individual.  To 
garnishee  a  salary  a  judgment  must  first 
be  secured.  The  records  show  that  with 
around  93  per  cent  of  all  correspondence 
courses  sold,  the  results  are  similar  to 
that  presented  in  the  above  letter. 


Also  to  buy  10  docs  and  one  buck  to  j 
start  in  the  business  at  home  myself. 
They  agree  to  buy  back  all  the  rabbits  I 
raise.  I  must  give  them  an  answer  with¬ 
in  10  days  as  to  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
Would  you  tell  me  if  they  are  a  reliable 
company  or  not?  Do  they  know'  anything 
about  the  rabbit  business  and  can  I  make 
the  money  their  salesman  says  I  can? 

Pennsylvania.  A.  A. 

The  Lehigh  Packing  Co.,  Allentown, 
I’a.,  is  a  comparatively  new  enterprise, 
the  moving  spirit  of  which  is  W.  I).  Cou- 
zens.  The  ranching  contract  proposes 
to  sell  one  or  more  breeding  rabbits  at 
$100  each  and  the  company  agrees  to 
house,  care  for,  feed,  etc.,  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  company,  under  the 
contract,  agrees  to  pay  the  owner  30c 
per  pound  live  weight  for  the  natural  in¬ 
crease,  and  for  such  animals  sold  by  the 
company  for  breeding  purposes,  $10  each, 
etc.  Another  subscriber  reports  a  sales¬ 
man  represented  that  under  this  plan  he 
would  receive  a  profit  from  investment  in 
rabbits  of  $43.60  every  three  months, 
Here  is  the  way  the  company  figures 
profits  : 

A  doe  (female)  averages  on  our  ranch, 
24  young  a  year,  being  12  female  and  12 
male.  When  these  reach  maturity,  the 
does  are  sold  as  breeders  at  $30  each  and 
as  many  bucks  to  go  with  them  as  people 
want.  Estimating  that  we  sell  12  does 
and  one  buck  at  $30,  the  amount  _  of 
money  received  is  $390.  The  remaining 
11  rabbits  will  go  into  meat  and  will 
bring  our  company  at  a  very  low  esti¬ 
mate,  $19.80.  The  total  receipts  per  doe 
is  $409.80.  Out  of  that  amount  of 
money  we  would  pay  the  investor  who 
owned  this  doe,  $149.80,  and  the  money 
would  be  made  every  three  months  as  the 
young  matured  and  therefore  the  inves¬ 
tor  would  receive  checks  four  times  a 
year.  It  is  possible  to  do  better  than 
this,  as  sales  of  breeders  are  made  as 
follows  :  One  doe  and  one  buck,  two  does 
and  one  buck,  three  does  and  one  buck, 
etc.,  so  we  might  sell  more  bucks  as 
breeders  than  estimated  above. 

How  easy  it  is  to  figure  profits  on  pa¬ 
per.  We  have  seen  figures,  even  greater 
profits,  put  out  by  promoters  of  hog 
ranches,  fox  ranches  and  muskrat  farms. 
The  nearest  parallel  case  is  the  fox-ranch¬ 
ing  plan  which  invariably  has  resulted  in 
disaster  to  the  promoter  and  investor 
alike.  As  a  comparison  suppose  we  set  up  a 
poultry  plant  on  the  same  basis  as  this 
rabbit  ranch.  Everybody  knows  about 
poultry,  and  the  industry  is  on  the  aver¬ 
age  more  profitable  than  breeding  rab¬ 
bits.  Buy  a  hen  for  $100.  If  she  is  a 
good  layer  you  will  get  200  eggs  in  a 
year,  the  previous  owner  to  keep  the  hen 
under  a  similar  plan.  The  200  eggs  will 
produce  200  chicks,  100  of  which  will  be 
pullets.  Sell  these  at  maturity  at  $30 
each  and  you  have  $3,000  income  from 
the  hen  plus  the  proceeds  of  the  100 
cockerels  as  meat  at  a  low  estimate  of 
$1.50  each,  making  a  total  of  $3,150.  It 
should  be  explained  that  the  reference  of 
the  company  to  selling  breeding  rabbits 
at  $30  each  is  under  another  contract, 
providing  for  a  buy-back  plan.  We  shall 
discuss  the  “buy-back”  plan  in  a  later 
issue. 


500,000  Farmers 

Have  Borrowed  from  the  12  Mutual 
Federal  Land  Banks  a  Billion  and  a  Half 
Dollars  at  an  average  interest  rate  of 

5.4% 

THIS  $1,500,000,000  in  long-term  loans  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  their  farms 
provided  much  needed  capital  during  a  period  when  funds  were  scarce  and  the 
average  farm  income  low.  All  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  farmers  have  met 
their  obligations.  The  12  Banks  have  total  capital,  legal  and  other  reserves  and  un¬ 
divided  profits  aggregating  more  than  $84,000,000.  Their  total  assets  exceed  $1,300,- 
000,000.  The  net  carrying  value  of  the  real  estate,  sheriffs’  certificates  and  similar  Rems 

owned  by  the  12  banks  on  November  30,  1929, 
was  only  1.1%  of  their  assets. 

The  services  of  the  12  Banks  and  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  through  which  the  loans 
are  made  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit  and 
they  will  increase  in  the  future. 

The  12  Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  Wichita,  Kan. 
Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Houston,  Tex. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Louisville,  Ky.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Spokane,  Wash. 


A  salesman  approached  a  young  man 
employed  in  a  factory  and  informed  him 
of  a  special  plan  by  which  he  could  pur¬ 
chase  merchandise  of  all  kinds  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  ,  ,  . 

For  $5  the  salesman  offered  him  a  card 
which  would  allow  him  wholesale  prices 
on  everything  be  bought. 

The  young  man  bought.  But  he  found 
no  place  where  he  could  buy  anything  at 
wholesale.  Disgusted,  he  tore  up  the  card 
and  charged  his  $5  to  experience. 

Discount  schemes  of  this  kind,  have 
been  going  on  for  years.  But  their  life 
span  is  short.  The  “buy  at  wholesale” 
appeal  is  a  fairy  story  because  no  dealer 
of  any  kind  can  afford  to  be  a  philan¬ 
thropist. — Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  above  logic  applies  to  all  mem¬ 
bership  schemes  and  schemes  to  sell  stock 
with  the  privilege  of  buying  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  company  at  wholesale — all 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

A  salesman  of  the  Lehigh  Packing 
Co.,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  called  on  me  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  wants  me  to  invest  in  rab¬ 
bits  on  a  ranching  plan  where  they  keep 
the  rabbits  for  me  and  pay  me  the  profits. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  exposing  the 
Quisenberry-Hobbs  Co.  a  few  years  ago, 
in  regard  to  selling  stock  and  not  paying 
any  dividends  on  it.  I  had  just  subscribed 
for  $100  worth  of  the  shares  and  had 
paid  my  first  $10  when  I  saw  your 
exposure,  so  I  consider  that  you  saved 
me  the  $90  I  would  have  paid.  Why  not 
write  him  up  again?  I  first  heard  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  through  A.  I.  Root  of 
Ohio.  God  bless  his  memory.  P.  R. 

Illinois 

This  subscriber  saved  enough  money  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  to  pay  for  his 
subscription  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
considerable  to  spare.  By  making  inquiry 
in  advance  he  might  have  saved  $10  more. 

We  share  the  subscriber’s  sentiments 
regarding  our  departed  friend,  A.  I.  Root. 


Buy  Less  Fence  I 

nnHE  surest  wav  to  buy  less  fence  is  to  buy  longer  lasting  fence. 
A  That’s  LEA IHlLAD.  The  life  of  your  fence  depends  on  the 
coatin"'  LEADCLAD  FENCE  is  the  only  fence  made  with  a 
coating  of  PURE  LEAD.  The  LEAD  COATING  is  seven  times 

b  -  heavier  than  upon  ordinary  fence. 

That’s  why  LEADCLAD  lasts  so 
much  longer. 

The  NEW  big  LEADCLAD  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  will  give  all  the  facts. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

116  Plainlield  Avenue,  Moundsville.  W.  Va. 


The  lasting 
pcoteeti o  n 
afforded  b  y 
the  improved 
LEADCLAD 
Roofing  will 
be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  you. 
Costs  leas  per 
year  of  ser¬ 
vice. 


Every  farmer 
with  an  eye  to 
profits  will  be 
interested  in  the 
big,  new  LEAD¬ 
CLAD  Catalogue. 
Free  on  request. 
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"Forward/ 


There’s  no  secret  behind  the  amazing  forward 
march  of  Grange  Silo  sales  the  past  five  years.  Dairy- 
-y  men  in  increasing  numbers  are  learning  the  truth  about 
'  “more  silo  for  the  money” — about  Grange  Quality  Concrete 
v  Stave — “extra  tonnage”  roof — clear  fir — selected  hemlock — self¬ 
draining  joints — non-sticking  doors,  and  other  features.  Get  our 

r  Special  Winter  Offer  to  Dairymen 

Get  in  line  for  added  profits.  Learn  about  our  liberal  discounts  NOW. 
Know  the  facts  about  the  silo  that’s  making  profit-history  for  dairy¬ 
men  !  Free  catalog  in  colors. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  New  York 


This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  under¬ 
signed  was  appointed  assignee  of  the  New 
Air  Friction  Co..  Dayton,  O. 

henry  D.  Israel,  Assignee. 

The  public  has  been  faked  on  this  air- 
friction  carburetor  for  20  years  or  more. 
The  claims  made  for  it  were  unwarranted 
and  extravagant.  The  same  claims  are 
still  made  for  other  devices  that  have  no 
more  merit  than  this  one.  We  trust  that 
this  spells  the  end  of  one  fake  at  least. 

Jan.  21  I  received  from  C.  A.  Reiser, 
Grampian  Hills  Poultry  Farms,  Gram¬ 
pian,  Pa.,  check  for  $60  adjustment  on 
my  chicks.  I.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

This  letter  applies  to  the  complaint  of 
the  subscriber  which  appeared  in  Feb.  I 
issue  in  this  department. 


Don’t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  simply  push  the 
silage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  work. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Anuual  Depreciation  less  Than  5% 

— on  sturdy  HARDER  stave  silos. 
Many  in  use  for  32  years  are  still 
plumb  and  good  for  many  more 
years. 

Lowest  Prices  of  the  Year  Right  Now! 

Write  for  Harder  Si'o  Catalog. 
Low  direct  prices  and  discount. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  INC. 

Box  R1  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

'Pioneer  Makers  of  Profitable  Silos’ 
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ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMYSILOS 
are  built  to  save— strong — durable- 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfect  fitting  doors.  Wood  Stave— Glazed 
Tile— Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 

Address  Dept.  S4,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


ARMED  INGOT  IRDN 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  50  Middletown,  O. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Fifty  7c  Quality  Cigars  manufactur  er  $2.00 

plus  12c  postage  with  order.  Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full 
refund  guaranteed.  E.  M.  WEAND,  Collegevllle,  Pai 

Oats  Straw — All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


80-Acre  Farm  FaS'S 

and  college.  Best  buildings,  spring  water,  electricity, 
woodlot.  Cash  #8,500,  balance  easy  terms  at  5%. 

VIRGIL  8MIT11,  205  East  St.,  Oneonta,  N,  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARMER,  married,  with  help,  to  operate  large 
equipped  and  stocked  grain,  grass  and  dairy 
farm,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  half  shares; 
send  references  and  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  reliable, 
for  general  farm  work  on  modern  dairy  farm; 
begin  March  3 ;  references.  NAKOMA  FARMS, 
Fairport,  fi.-  Y. 


ELDERLY  man  to  assist,  on  small  farm;  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  sober,  trusty  man  who  appre¬ 
ciates  home  .comforts.  ADVERTISER  7713, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  help  wanted — Man,  married,  for  country 
place  on  Long  Island;  house  with  improve¬ 
ments  and  privileges;  small  vegetable  garden; 
state  number  in  family;  steady;  start  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  7720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  housekeeper 
on  farm;  very  light  work,  two  in  family,  girl 
of  10;  no  objection  to  woman  with  child  of 
school  age;  splendid  conveniences  in  house;  give 
age  and  wages  expected;  good  home  for  right 
party.  C.  L.  HARVEY,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  woman  or  girl,  no  home  ties,  with  dri¬ 
ver’s  license,  as  companion  for  woman  alone, 
in  good  health;  modern  farm  home;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  7719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farmer-gardener  for  small  farm 
about  50  miles  from  New  York;  experience 
with  horses  essential;  state  salary  expected  and 
previous  experience.  ADVERTISER  7721,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  man  with  small 
family,  to  work  on  fruit  and  vegetable  farm; 
must  be  experienced;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  cattleman,  farmer,  just  over,  can 
be  Swiss,  Hollander,  German,  Scotch,  with 
family;  upright,  sober  worker;  let  me  hear  now. 
C.  S.  ELLIOTT,  Spiceland,  Ind. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  who  wants  good  home 
rather  than  high  wages;  general  farm  work. 
EDWARD  IlINKEL,  Parkers  Glen,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  manager  for  New  Jersey 
orchard,  to  work  on  a  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm, 
something  of  a  mechanic  and  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  men  at  picking;  tenement;  write  full  in¬ 
formation.  L.  C.  ROOT  &  SON,  Farmington, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  having  own  furniture 
to  occupy  cottage  on  premises;  man  as  either 
competent  teamster  or  milker;  wife  to  assist  in 
boarding  houses  by  the  day,  three  or  four  or 
more  days  a  week;  no  objection  to  one  or  two 
children  of  school  age.  STRATHGLASS  FARM, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENT  woman,  assistant  seamstress  and 
assistant  caretaker;  two  girls;  salary  $50, 
maintenance.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  reliable  married  man 
for  some  dairy  and  general  farm  work;  $90 
month,  house  all  improvements  and  milk;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7753,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  woman  with  son  about 
15  years  old;  woman  to  assist  with  housework, 
etc.;  son  to  make  himself  useful;  steady  all- 
year  round  position,  with  refined  family;  wages 
to  start,  $20  per  month  with  board;  more  when 
ability  is  proved;  give  full  particulars  when 
answering.  Address  S.  F.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  391, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  — -  Experienced  vegetable,  hotbed, 
flower  and  market  gardener,  single,  for  Long 
Island  roadside  market  farm;  half  running  ex¬ 
penses  required,  for  half  profits  in  excellent 
business.  ADVERTISER  7741,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  of  clean  habits  and 
steady  worker,  not  over  40*years  old;  must  be 
good  dry-hand  milker;  Central  New  York;  $05 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  7742,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  clean  and  intelligent, 
for  small  place  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  to  take 
care  of  one  cow  and  about  300  chickens,  also 
small  garden;  must  raise  about  500  day-old 
chicks;  furnish  references  and  salary  expected. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7759,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  on  small  poultry  farm,  New 
Jersey;  heated  cottage,  bath,  etc.,  and  mod¬ 
erate  wages;  give  age,  size  family,  experience, 
pay  wanted  and  references.  Address  M.  N., 
810  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


STRONG  boy  used  to  horse  cultivating,  etc., 
on  small  poultry  farm ;  good  room  and  board, 
small  pay  but  opportunity  for  experience;  give 
age,  height,  weight,  experience,  wages  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  A.  B.,  810  Broad  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  First-class  man,  single  preferred, 
for  herdsman:  must  understand  breeding  and 
how  to  deal  with  common  veterinary  troubles 
and  thoroughly  understand  sanitation,  low  bac¬ 
teria  count  to  be  his  specialty;  must  be  trust¬ 
worthy  and  able  to  handle  men;  reply  with  all 
particulars  to  BOX  294,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  married  man  for  dairy  farm; 

wife  to  board  single  men;  good  wages  and 
usual  privileges:  references  required.  BLOS¬ 
SOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  wants  proposition  which  can  be 
developed  profitably  for  owner  and  himself ; 
responsible,  capable  of  getting  results;  married, 
one  child.  ADVERTISER  7756,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


SINGLE,  American,  practical,  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  placement;  modern  farm  with  or¬ 
charding  main  enterprise;  March.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  farmer-gardener,  married, 
life  experienced  in  poultry,  cattle,  horses,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  tools,  machinery;  reference.  BOX 
533,  East  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7687, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  understanding  fully  building  up  of 
new  estates,  available  March  1,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  two  children,  good  living  quarters  neces¬ 
sary;  interview.  BOX  589,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  superintendent, 
37,  married,  three  children,  wants  position  on 
modern  farm;  experienced  in  general  farming, 
poultry,  livestock,  fruit,  machinery;  business 
college  training;  best  references;  Western  or 
Central  New  York  preferred.  Address  NA¬ 
KOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  is  open  to  good  proposition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  manager 
on  private  estate;  married,  age  45,  small 
family;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7690, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  general  farm;  had  12 
years’  experience;  American,  single.  G. 
TENNEY,  66  Iflymouth  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


FARA1  manager,  now  available;  lifetime,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience;  development,  main¬ 
tenance,  private,  commercial,  constructive  breed¬ 
er  Guernseys,  showing,  advanced  registry,  dairy¬ 
ing,  marketing.  ADVERTISER  7695,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  man,  middle-aged,  no  children, 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  on  a  private  es¬ 
tate;  willing  worker,  experienced,  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  P.  O.  BOX  122,  Washington,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  seek  the  services  of  a  farm  and  estate 
manager  of  high  reputation  with  agricultural 
college  and  business  education,  experienced  with 
all  operating  details,  soil,  growing  crops  and 
fruit;  livestock,  dairying,  milk  products  and 
modern  business-like  management  of  estates, 
kindly  address  L.  C.  H.,  107  Amsterdam  Road, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  work  with  poultry;  will¬ 
ing  worker,  some  experience.  ADVERTISER 
7709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPING  wanted  by  capable  plain  cook 
with  4-year-old  girl;  state  wages;  references 
exchanged.  ADVERTISER  7710,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  farmer,  single,  handy  machinery,  car, 
etc.,  wants  permanent  position;  please  give 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7711,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  of  Christian  character,  single,  28, 
American,  no  tobacco;  lifetime  farm  and  out¬ 
door  work;  a  real  worker  with  reliable  refer¬ 
ences.  ERNEST  GNEGY,  Grabill,  Indiana. 


GENERAL  farmer,  20  years’  experience  cattle 
and  chicken  man;  best  references;  10  years 
present  position;  married.  ADVERTISER,  225 
E.  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMER,  German,  married,  can  speak  and 
write  English;  experienced  on  large  farms, 
driving  tractor,  truck  and  blacksmithing;  steady 
position  wanted.  RICHARD  HOERNLEN,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  age  26  years,  wants  position  as 
test-cow  milker  or  charge  of  small  herd;  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  no  children,  as  caretaker  on  estate, 
accustomed  to  farming  and  dairy;  age  48, 
Protestant;  references.  ADVERTISER  7716, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Successful  working  farm 
manager,  specializing  in  poultry  and  dairy, 
plan  and  superintend  construction  of  all  farm 
buildings,  handle  all  farm  crops,  accounts  and 
good  market  salesman;  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  experienced,  Swiss,  57,  active,  re¬ 
liable,  good  with  chickens.  ADVERTISER 
7718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  expert  auto  mechanic,  wishes 
position  anywhere;  particulars  exchanged. 
LOCK  BOX  50,  Crogban,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  first-class  com¬ 
mercial  or  large  estate  plant;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  5  years  each  in  last  two  positions;  age 
43,  capable,  ambitious  and  honest.  EDWARD 
B.  TAYLOR,  13  Lincoln  St.,  Westport,  Conn. 

POSITION  wanted  on  or  about  March  1 ;  mar¬ 
ried  man,  no  children,  experienced  dairyman, 
butter-making,  testing,  poultry,  general  care  of 
place;  wife  as  cook;  private  estate  preferred; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  Address  DAIRY¬ 
MAN,  Gen  Del.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  A-l  references,  with 
girl  9;  Connecticut,  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 
E.  B.  A.,  228  Leland  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


HERDSMAN — Y’oung  married  man  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  March  15;  experienced  in  A.  R.  work, 
calf  raising,  general  herd  management  and 
production  of  grade  A  or  certified  milk,  Jerseys 
or  Guernseys,  private  or  commercial;  3%  years 
last  position:  references  furnished  on  request. 
ADVERTISER  7724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  small  family,  life  experi¬ 
ence  general  estate  work,  livestock,  drive  car, 
handy  with  tools:  references;  state  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLUMBER,  steam-fitter,  56,  married,  (Gen¬ 
tile),  wants  work,  country,  hotels,  estates, 
all  tools.  ADVERTISER,  242  Rice  Ave.,  West 
Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER  wants  steady  position  on  private 
estate  where  loyalty  is  appreciated;  married, 
American,  44  years  old,  with  2  boys;  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  jobbing  around  private  estates, 
painting,  cement  work,  etc.;  best  references; 
please  state  wages  and  living  conditions.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man,  farm-raised,  experienced 
dairyman,  employed  on  private  estate,  desires 
practical  farm  or  dairy  position,  where  industry 
and  intelligence  are  appreciated;  references; 
available  March  1.  ADVERTISER  7728,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTERESTED  in  poultry,  considerable  experi¬ 
ence;  single,  40,  Protestant.  R.  LANE,  R. 
1,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

POSITION  as  manager  of  milk  shipping  plant; 

best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7729,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  proposition  operating  retail 
milk  business  on  shares  or  otherwise;  proven 
ability,  character,  thoroughly  experienced ;  first- 
class  proposition  only.  ADVERTISER  7730,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  26,  farm-raised,  2  years  in  America, 
desires  steady  position  by  March  1  on  up-to- 
date  farm  or  poultry  farm;  references;  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  first  letter.  HERMAN  SCIIEI- 
BLE,  23  Oakland  St.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

A  SINGLE  American  Protestant,  experienced  in 
dairy  lines,  test  milk,  pasteurize,  handle  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  etc.;  have  New  York  chauffeur’s 
license,  agricultural  school  graduate,  aged  27, 
references;  state  wages.  12  OAK  STREET, 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

MAN,  cultured,  active,  paints,  drives  car,  un¬ 
derstands  poultry,  gardening,  handy  with 
tools.  413  HOWE  AVE.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

RELIABLE  married  man,  iTo  family,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate  or  up-to-date  farm;  sober,  ex¬ 
perienced;  nothing  but  a  steady  job  considered. 
ADVERTISER  7733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  30,  college  trained  and 
experienced,  complete  knowledge  incubation 
and  brooding,  feeds  and  feeding,  chick  raising, 
dry  picking,  caponizing,  turkeys,  ducks  and  wa¬ 
ter-fowl;  specialist  in  egg  production;  desires 
position,  commercial  or  estate;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent  or  manager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  life  experience  with  Holsteins  and  man¬ 
agement  of  large  farms;  excellent  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7630,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

RESULTS  count!  Working  manager,  10  years’ 
managerial  capacities,  practical,  constructive, 
seeks  estate  developing  orchard,  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEAMSTER  and  general  farm  hand,  single,  32 
years  old,  wants  year-round  position;  sober 
and  reliable;  no  objection  to  milk  a  few  cows; 
wages  $75  per  month;  references  furnished;  en¬ 
trance  March  1  or  later.  ADVERTISER  7735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  graduate  of  State  Agricultural 
Institute,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island;  single, 
age  25,  no  bad  habits,  willing  worker;  experi¬ 
enced  in  incubation,  brooding,  pedigreeing,  feed¬ 
ing,  crate  fattening  and  dry  picking;  capable  of 
taking  entire  charge  of  estate  or  commercial 
enterprise;  at  present  position  three  years;  best 
of  references;  only  good  position  considered. 
BOX  464,  Saint  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  by  April  1,  to 
take  full  charge;  married  man;  experienced 
in  testing  and  A.  II.  work.  ADVERTISER  7737, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Work  in  bird  sanctuary,  fish  or 
game  preserve;  young,  strong,  willing,  inter¬ 
ested.  ADVERTISER  7750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  refined,  good  house¬ 
keeper,  wants  position  in  gentleman’s  home; 
must  be  good  character.  P.  O.  BOX  59,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 

FARM-RAISED  man  with  the  best  of  references 
as  caretaker,  gardener,  chauffeur,  handy  with 
all  tools.  ADVERTISER  7752,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MECHANIC,  single,  34,  wants  permanent  loca¬ 
tion,  private  estate  or  institution;  experienced 
with  operation,  repair  cars,  trucks,  tractors, 
farm  machinery;  familiar  with  heating  plants, 
water  pumps,  systems;  electric  lights,  fixtures; 
do  plumbing,  carpentry,  cement  work;  also 
familiar  with  care  of  dairy,  poultry  or  general 
farm;  capable,  good  habits,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged,  long  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  livestock,  machinery;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7754,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  farm  manager,  wants  position  on 
modern  farm;  married,  college  trained,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  branches  dairy  business, 
including  A.  R.  work,  production,  certified  milk, 
etc.;  can  get  results  with  any  herd;  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER 
7740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  20  years’  experience, 
wants  position  as  working  manager;  refer¬ 
ences.  P.  O.  BOX  343,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  desires  to  make 
change;  German-American,  married,  age  49, 
no  encumberance;  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farm  management,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent,  middle-aged, 
Scotch,  wishes  full  charge  private  estate; 
highest  references,  practical  experience,  all 
branches;  2  adults  family  as  farm  help,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7748, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  to  rent,  manage  or  work  on  shares,  fully 
stocked,  modern  poultry  farm,  capacity  two 
to  three  thousand  heads;  13  years’  experience, 
married;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  19,  single,  Indian,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;  handy,  all  around  experience; 
room  and  board;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN,  carpenter,  painter,  ,  machine  re¬ 
pairer,  do  anything,  wants  job;  steady,  sober, 
Christian,  45;  $25  month.  ADVERTISER  7758, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  thorough  Swiss  farmer  wants  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate  to  take  care  of  high- 
class  stock;  have  worked  in  Switzerland  for 
the  best  certified  dairy  farms.  WALTER 

EISENIIUT,  159  E.  95th  St.,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  woman  horticulturist  wants  position, 
overseer  estate;  understands  greenhouse,  gar¬ 
dens,  lawns,  shrubbery.  ADVERTISER  7746, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business;  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— General  store,  authorized  gas  ser¬ 
vice  station,  post  office  in  connection,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway  in  Central  New  York;  old  estab¬ 
lished  Cosiness;  no  competition;  living  apart¬ 
ment;  doing  $20,000  business  yearly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Write  for  information. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  6-room  stone,  also  5- 
room  house;  large  plot,  garage,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  P.  F.  SCHMIDT,  Orchard  Hill,  Island 
Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6870,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  — -  Reasonable,  growing  poultry- 
hatchery  business.  Central  Jersey,  commuting 
New  York;  two  thousand  Tancred  Leghorns; 
buildings,  implements  modern,  first-class;  net 
income  la^t  three  years  twelve  thousand;  last 
12  months,  gross,  fourteen  thousand;  insurance 
thirteen  thousand;  owner  moving  West,  must 
sell.  Address  ADVERTISER  7547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  36-acre  apple 
orchard,  700  trees;  new  bungalow,  storage 
house  and  outbuildings;  for  particulars  address 
BOX  98,  Branehville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
70  miles  from  New  York  City;  good  business; 
$15,000,  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  7688, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Greenhouses  on  Long  Island ;  for 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  7697,  care 
Rural  NeW-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  186  acres,  y8  mile  from 
proposed  new  road;  town  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water;  small  stream  in  back  of  19-room 
house;  tie-ups  for  40  head,  200-ton  silo;  land  roll¬ 
ing  but  very  fertile;  5  miles  from  Poughkeepsie; 
stock  at  present  consists  of  38  milking  cows 
producing  19  cans  of  milk  which  will  be  sold 
with  farm  if  desired;  for  price  and  further  de¬ 
tails  address  L.  BEYER,  484  Main  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — In  Virginia,  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  perfectly  level,  very  productive,  150- 
acre  farm;  on  State  highway  and  over  looking 
river;  fine  fishing,  hunting,  yachting;  attrac¬ 
tive  dwelling,  6  rooms,  bath,  porches,  elec¬ 
tricity,  spring  water;  necessary  outbuildings, 
fine  orchard,  excellent  neighbors;  20  minutes’ 
drive  to  city;  too  old  to  farm;  must  sell; 
liberal  terms.  W.  K.  ARMSTRONG,  Box  10, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 

4%-ACRE  farm,  old  house,  6  rooms,  furnished, 
Little  Britain  State  Road,  near  Rock  Tavern 
station,  suburb  to  Newburgh;  $2,600,  half  cash. 
CHARLES  BOSSIE,  owner,  180  East  108th  St., 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 348-acre  dairy  farm,  good  buildings, 
cost  $10,000  to  build;  electric  lighted,  on 
State  road,  3  miles  from  city  of  Norwich:  chil¬ 
dren  drawn  from  door  to  city  school;  will  sell 
on  easy  terms;  for  information  inquire  EMMETT 
BURNS,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  general  store  including  3 
rooms,  stock  and  fixtures;  lot  50x100-  steel 
garage,  chicken  coop;  in  fast  growing  section; 
lake,  sporting  field;  no  competition  in  mile  and 
a  half;  price  $1,700.  Write  ADVERTISER  7712, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

15  ACRES,  good  buildings,  stock,  poultry,  tools, 

electricity,  phone,  near  city.  E.  H.  LAMB, 
R.  4,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

WILL  sacrifice,  cause  of  ill  health,  200-acre 
dairy  farm,  Cortland  County;  300,000  ft. 
timber;  small  payment  gets  possession.  SPO- 
NAUGH,  Owner,  Blodgett  Mills,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Hatchery,  doing  fine  business;  ill¬ 
ness.  BOX  248,  Belleview,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Hill  dairy  farm,  equipment  for  15 
head  of  cattle  and  40  sheep;  warm  basement, 
concrete  stables,  silo,  etc. ;  improved  house  with 
bath;  running  water  house  and  barn;  orchard; 
ideal  for  stock  and  potato  raising;  price  $4,000; 
might  consider  village  property  as  part  pay¬ 
ment.  JOHN  MURRAY,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 84  acres  in  Connecticut  River  Val¬ 

ley;  house,  modern;  barns,  two  silos;  35  head 
of  cattle;  farm  tools;  best  spring  water;  bus 
line,  on  State  road.  A.  J.  BOYD  ESTATE, 
East  Thetford,  Vt. 

F(>£  . SALE — Country  grocery  and  feed  store. 

N  Write  BOX  104,  Harpursville,  Broome  County, 

FARM  for  sale,  140  acres,  with  cows;  water 
running  to  all  buildings,  electrical  lighting; 
good  location,  good  neighbors,  graded  school; 
good  milk  market,  truck  by  door;  also  another 
tarm,  106  acres,  which  joins,  good  buildings, 
witti  water,  stock  and  tools;  retiring;  priced  to 
sell,  easy  terms.  FLOYD  DECKER,  Montrose, 
Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 125  acres  fertile  soil,  woodlots, 
pasture,  fair  buildings,  untilled  three  years; 
owner  disabled;  Finger  Lakes  region;  $2,000. 
ADVERTISER  7715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  general  crop  farm  on 
improved  road  in  village  of  Newfane,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.;  78  acres,  all  tillable;  several 
acres  orchard;  good  apple  varieties;  two  houses, 
eight  and  nine  rooms;  modern  conveniences; 
hip-roof  barn,  wagon  shed,  and  garage  good 
condition;  sale  price  $14,000,  terms.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

EXCHANGE  6-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
modern  8-room  house,  all  improvements,  in 
village  of  2.500;  for  larger  farm;  equity  $12,- 
000;  will  consider  Florida  farm.  J.  STAAVITZKE 
Philmont,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Retail  milk  route  and  equipment 
large,  prosperous  village.  ADVERTISER 
7722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  farm  with  gas  station; 

six  miles  from  Oneonta  in  Ouleout  Valley  on 
new  cement  road;  price  very  reasonable;  easy 
terms;  for  more  information  write  HARTFORD 
E.  AVALLING,  2  Dietz  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  a»d  buildings;  make  offer: 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -8-room  house,  vapor  heat  system 

barn  24x58  ft.,  henhouse  14x28  ft.;  14  acres 
good  level  land,  all  tillable,  gasoline  filling  sta¬ 
tion  on  place,  also  camp  grounds,  on  main  State 
highway  to  the  Green  and  AVhite  Mountains; 
for  further  information,  write  GEORGE  FITZ¬ 
PATRICK,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 18-room  boarding  house,  furnished, 
running  water,  electric  lights,  on  State  road, 
near  lake.  HENRY  FURK,  Cochecton,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y. 

AVILL  RENT,  exchange,  sell,  Catskill  Mountains 
dairy,  boarding,  residence  and  tenant  house, 
also  18-room  villa,  monster  barn,  60  stanchions, 
chicken,  hog,  sheep,  smoke,  geese,  icehouses, 
blacksmith-shop;  over  one  thousand  fruit  trees, 
grape  vines;  lake,  two  creeks;  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  plumbing;  mail  delivery,  milk 
collected;  half  mile  to  highway,  near  churches 
and  high  school.  ADVERTISER  7738,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  225. 


HENDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

1930  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

—only  10c 


Giant 
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Spencer 
Sweet  Peas 


Henderson  ’ s 
Invincible 
Asters 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


Name. 


Address 


MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to 
the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested 
seeds  with  your  first  order  amounting  to  $2  or  over. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  83  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 

Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  208  pages,  with 
16  beautiful  color  plates,  192  pages 
of  rotogravure  in  various  colors, 
and  over  a  thousand  illustrations 
direct  from  actual  photographs  of 
the  results  from  Henderson’s  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections 
of  vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as 
to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  tresh 


vegetables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  harmony  of 
color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  the  garden  beautiful  or 
bountiful— Clip  the  coupon  now ! 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1930 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  returned 
to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  two  dollars 
or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets  of 
Vegetable  and  three  packets  of  Flower 
seeds  as  described  above. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co 
35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  Y ork  City 
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Jeffersonville, 


Indiana 


Cost  U.  S.  Gov’t  $175  Each 

Every  Farmer- Fruit  Grower 
and  Road  Builder  Should  Take 
Advantage  of  this  Bargain  Otter 


Horse 

Drawn 


Extra  Well 
Made-Will  Last 
A  Lifetime 


Brand  New — 
Never  Used 


15 

Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


Easily  Converted 
Into  a  Sprayer 

By  making  a  few  changes 
in  the  pipe  connection,  this 
outfit  can  be  converted  into 
an  air  pressure  sprayer 
worth  at  least  $300.00. 

Complete  Instructions 
Sent  With  Every  Cart 


THE  U.  S.  Gov’t,  have  awarded  us  more  of  these  Water  Carts.  They  must  all  be  moved  from 
Gov’t,  warehouse  within  60  days.  While  they  last  they  go  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  only  $24.50 ! 

Think  of  it — carts  have  never  been  used  and  come  to  you  packed  in  original  crates  just  as  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Gov’t.  You  pay  less  than  one-seventh  original  cost!  Made  for  Gov’t,  by  Studebaker  and 

other  high-grade  Manufacturers.  A  wonderful  high-grade  water  cart  at  almost  a  “give  away”  price. 

An  Opportunity  That  Conies  Only  Once  in  a  Lifetime 

No  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  Road  Builder  should  fail  to  take  ad-  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  either  the  Water  Cart, 
vantage  of  this  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for  Spraying,  Sprink-  Farm  Cart  or  Farm  Wagon  offered  here.  The  publishers  of  this 

ling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — for  hauling  paper  have  investigated  these  carts  and  would  not  accept  this  ad- 

water  to  hogs  or  stock.  For  supplying  drinking  water  to  road  or  vertisement  if  they  were  not  exactly  as  represented.  Here’s 
construction  gangs — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses,  what  purchasers  say: 

Tank  is  of  one  piece- Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid 
riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  Pump. 

Strainer  device.  25  ft.  of  2-in.,  four-ply  hose.  (We  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  condition  of  hose,  yet  it  may  give  considerable  service.) 

Standard  approved  brake  rod  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter,  3-in. 
steel  tires,  tread  56  inches.  10-in.  steel  hubs.  Steel  axle,  2x2-in. 

Foot  brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat.  One  extra  large  master 
faucet.  15  brass  faucets  in  rear  for  drawing  water,  gaso¬ 
line  or  oil. 


A  RECORD 

We  have  sold  4,918 
of  these  Carts  and 
Wagons  with  100% 
satisfaction  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Send  YOUR 
Order  Today  —  Be¬ 
fore  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 


u.  s. 

Gov’t 


HANDY  FARM  CARTS 

Another  rare  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly-built  Farm  Cart. 
Cost  the  Government  $175.  Our  Price  only  $22.50  F.  O.  B.  Harris¬ 
burg,  Penna.  Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in  orig¬ 
inal  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide— 2  ft.  deep, 
with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4 y2  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires, 
3  in.  wide — %  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2  x  2  in.  Body  and  Shafts 
White  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with  brakes  and  axle 
wrench.  Painted  3  coats. 

A  Brand  New  Carl  at  a  Give-Away  Price 

Guaranteed  as  represented.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  described.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  such  a  bargain  as  represented  in  this  Handy  Farm  Cart  is 
offered.  The  low  price  we  are  asking  is  less  than  one-seventh  what  they  originally 
cost  the  U.  S.  Government !  Order  one  today.  Send  check  or  money  order.  We 
ship  promptly. 


"Wm.  J.  Davis  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  says:  "On  October  22  I  purchased 
one  of  your  XT.  S.  Gov’t  Water  Carts  and  I  would  like  to  get  another 
one.'’  E.  W.  Becker  of  Excelsior,  Minn.,  says:  "We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  Water  Cart  and  can  find  lots  of  uses  for  it.”  Wm.  C.  Dean 
of  N.  Scituate,  R.  I.,  says:  “I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Water  Cart 
purchased  from  you.”  Granite  Springs  Corporation,  Granite  Springs, 

N.  Y.,  says:  "We  have  found  the  Water  Cart  very  handy  and  well 
worth  the  price  we  paid  for  it.” 

If  you  want  to  get  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  to  the  readers  of 
this  paper,  send  us  your  check  or  money  order  for  one  or  both  of 
these  carts  or  the  farm  wagon.  We  know  that  after  you  receive 
either  of  these  big  values  you  would  not  sell  it  for  several  times 
what  you  paid. 

TWO  MORE  BIG  BARGAINS! 

Handy  Two-Wheel  Farm  Cart 

and 

4 -Wheel 

Gov’t  FARM  WAGON 

A  Brand 
New 

High  Grade 
WAGON 
At  Less  Than 
One  Eighth 
Original 
Cost 

PRICE 
REDUCED 

NOW 

ONLY 


COST 
U.  S. 
GOVT 

$175 

EACH 


50  F.  O.  B. 

Harrisburg, 

Penna. 


u.  s. 


$275 


F.  O.  B. 
Brooklyn 
New  York 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  AND  EXPORT  COMPANY  DEPT  Chicago, 


Here  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  These  wagons  are  surplus  Government  stock— 
they  were  originally  purchased  by  the  Government  as  Ambulance  Wagons  but  make  a  dandy 
utility  Farm  Wagon — they  are  extra  well  built — made  by  the  Indiana  and  Studebaker  Wagon 
Works — have  never  been  used  and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  direct  from  the  Government 
Warehouse  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  While  they  last,  we  offer  them 
at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $32.50  F.O.B.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long.  4  ft.  7  in.  wide;  front  wheels  3  ft.— rear  4  ft.  2  in.;  round  edge 
steel  tires  2%  in.  wide,  V2  in.  thick;  oak  body,  has  heavy  floor,  with  2  side  seats  full  length, 
fold  up  or  removable;  7  steel  tempered  springs  made  of  open  oil  tempered  steel;  spring  blocks 
malleable.  Upholstered  driver’s  seat  with  rest  back — 2  side  lamps— hickory  or  ash  tongue,  double 
trees,  neck  yoke — chains — foot  brakes;  tail  board — wheels  Archibald  pattern,  "A  Grade,”  bolted 
with  14  in.  tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates  and  2  bolts;  equipped  with  two  5- 
gailon,  heavy  gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  water;  suitable  axle  wrench.  Removable  steps  in  rear. 
Painted  5  coats.  A  wonderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  Wagon. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  we  have  ever  offered.  Supply  limited. 
Be  sure  to  get  one  at  this  low  price.  Send  your  check  today. 

CLARK  STREET 
ILLINOIS 
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Methods  of  Pruning  Raspberries 


RUNING  has  such  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  yield  and  quality  of  raspber¬ 
ries*  that  it  deserves  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  every  grower. 
Here  in  New  England,  pruning 
ranges  all  the  way  froih  merely  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  dead  wood  to  a  slashing  attack  that  ma¬ 
terially  reduces  the  yield. 

Conditions  vary  so  much  that  there  is  no  one 
way  to  prune,  hut  a  few  trials  of  different  methods 
or  more  particularly  different  amounts  of  pruning 
would  improve  many  of  the  systems  in  use.  Heavy 
pruning  at  the  right  place  will  improve  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  berries  but,  unless  it  is  done  carefully, 
the  loss  in  yield  may  more  than  offset  the  gain  in 
quality. 

Fresh  raspberries  are  so  high  in  price  on  most 
eastern  markets  that  there  is  little  premium  for 
quality.  A  few  consumers  demand  Cuthbert,  but 
Latham  suits  most  of  them  just  as  well,  while  even 
St.  Regis  moves  readily  on  the  larger  markets  at 
good  prices.  Unless  a  grower  is  sure  of  his  market, 
pruning  for  size  at  the  expense  of  yield  is  likely  to 
be  a  losing  proposition. 

.  Like  all  the  other  bramble  fruits,  the  red  raspber¬ 
ry  produces  a  cane  that  gets  its  length  growth  the 
first  year,  branches  and  produce  a  crop  the  second 
season,  and  then  dies.  While  one  set  of  canes  are 
bearing  their  crop  another  set  is  growing  to  bear  in 
turn  the  following  year.  There  is  a  set  of  dead 
canes,  therefore,  to  he  removed  each  year. 

The  easiest  time  to  cut  out  the  old  canes  is  right 
after  the  crop  has  been  removed  from  them.  Ex¬ 
perimental  work  has  shown  that  they  contribute 
nothing  of  importance  to  the  plant  after  the  crop  is 
harvested.  Their  work  is  done  and  they  soon  die 
and  harden.  They  cut  easiest  while  still  green,  their 
removal  makes  more  room  for  the  new  canes,  and 
their  destruction  eliminates  a  certain  amount  of  pest 
infection.  Nevertheless  the  old  canes  usually  are 
left  in  until  Spring,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  handle  them  after  all. 

We  sometimes  get  severe  breakage  from  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  snow  on  the  canes  in  Winter,  and 
some  growers  leave  the  old  canes  in  to  help  carry 
the  load.  The  main  advantage  in  leaving  them  in 
over  Winter  is  that  then  all  the  pruning  can  be  done 
a(  one  time. 

Most  of  our  red  raspberries  are  either  Cuthbert 
or  Latham.  Both  varieties  are  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
duce  many  plants  outside  the  row.  There  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  allowing  the  rows  to  spread  beyond  about 
two  feet  at  the  bottom,  for  the  row  spreads  another 
foot  or  two  at  the  top  when  the  crop  is  on,  and  few 
berries  are  borne  and  still  fewer  are  picked  from  the 
middles  of  wide  rows.  A  few  growers  of  flue  ber¬ 
ries  place  the  rows  a  little  closer  together,  and  keep 
the  width  down  to  about  one  foot.  Determine  the 
width  of  row  desired  and  remove  all  plants  outside 
the  row. 

After  the  plantation  becomes  well  established 
there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  too  many  canes  in 
the  row.  Some  of  these  start  early  in  the  season 
and  make  a  sturdy  growth ;  others  start  later  and  are 
smaller,  while  some  start  too  late  to  reach  a  satis¬ 
factory  bearing  size.  Take  all  the  little  fellows  out 
— they  are  weeds  in  the  row. 

Remove  also  the  canes  that  bend  over  too  close  to 
the  ground.  Any  berries  on  them  will 
get  dusty  or  splashed  with  earth  in 
driving  rains.  As  soon  as  pickers  touch 
these  berries  the  grit  goes  into  them  so 
it  cannot  be  washed  off.  You  can  tell 
pickers  not  to  pick  dusty  berries,  but 
they  will  pick  them  anyway.  A  few 
such  berries  ruin  a  whole  box,  and  it 
is  better  to  take  time  in  Spring  to 
eliminate  those  canes. 

If  the  canes  are  still  too  thick  in  the 
row,  thin  them  down  until  each  cane 
has  five  or  six  inches  of  ground  space. 

They  will  then  pull  apart  at  the  top 
enough  to  branch  and  crop  without 
undue  interference. 

If  there  are  signs  of  severe  winter- 
killing,  let  the  plantation  stand  until 
the  buds  start  before  thinning  it  down 
too  much.  Sometimes  the  buds  winter- 
kill  on  the  largest  canes  in  the  row. 

Last  of  all,  cut  back  the  tips.  This 
calls  for  more  judgment  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  pruning  put  together.  If 
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you  cut  the  canes  back  very  hard  you  will  cut  off 
part  of  the  crop.  Usually  the  tips  are  winter-killed 
and  often  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  only  the  injured 
portion.  If  some  sort  of  support  is  used,  little  more 
cutting  back  is  needed,  but  if  the  canes  are  long 
enough  to  bend  over  far  into  the  space  between  rows 
or  dangerously  near  the  ground  it  is  better  to  cut 
them  back  until  they  will  stand  up  under  the  crop, 
even  if  a  few  berries  are  lost. 

The  steps  in  pruning  red  raspberries,  then,  are: 

1.  Remove  all  canes  outside  the  row. 

2.  Remove  all  dead  canes. 

3.  Thin  out  the  row. 

4.  Cut  back  the  tops  moderately. 

Pruning  Everbearing  Raspberries 

St.  Regis  or  Ranere  is  practically  the  only  Fall¬ 
bearing  variety  grown  in  New  England.  Its  re¬ 


sistance  to  mosaic  has  led  to  its  planting  for  the 
early  crop,  although  there  have  always  been  a  few 
growers  who  grew  St.  Regis  for  the  Fall  crop. 

St.  Regis  is  much  like  the  other  reds,  except  that 
it  bears  a  Fall  crop  at  the  tips  of  the  new  canes.  In 
the  following  Spring  these  same  canes  branch  and 
produce  a  second  crop  like  other  red  raspberries, 
then  die  and  are  ready  for  removal. 

When  grown  for  the  early  crop,  St.  Regis  should 
be  pruned  much  like  other  reds.  The  berries  are 
not  large,  and  they  may  be  improved  by  rather 
heavy  pruning,  but  probably  this  can  be  done  only 
at  the  expense  of  a  reduction  in  yield. 

Often,  when  grown  for  the  Fall  crop,  all  the  canes 
are  cut  to  ground  level  in  early  Spring  to  throw  the 


whole  energy  of  the  root  system  into  new  canes  for 
the  late  crop. 

Pruning  Blackcaps 

Black  raspberries  have  characteristics  of  growth 
different  from  red  varieties  and  must  be  handled 
differently.  They  do  not  produce  sucker  canes  from 
underground  stems  at  a  distance  from  the  parent 
plant,  but  propagate  by  arching  the  canes  over  un¬ 
til  they  reach  the  ground  and  by  rooting  these  canes 
at  the  tips.  Blackcaps  therefore  tend  to  spread  in 
all  directions,  and  must  be  driven  back  into  the 
original  rows  or  hills. 

Instead  of  developing  a  solid  row  of  canes,  as  with 
red  varieties,  the  original  plants  of  black  raspberries 
are  maintained  where  planted — usually  three  or  four 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Canes  tip-layer  between  the 
plants  in  the  row,  and  are  taken  up  unless  blanks  are 
to  be  filled. 

There  should  be  little  thinning  of  canes  in  the 
hill,  except  to  remove  weak,  unproductive  growth. 
There  are  usually  three  to  six  or  seven  good  canes 
in  each  hill  and  they  should  be  left. 

Black  raspberry  canes  branch  the  first  year, 
branch  again  and  produce  a  crop  the  second  year, 
and  then  die.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  old  canes 
out  soon  after  tlieir  crop  is  harvested,  but  they 
often  are  left  in  until  Spring  without  disastrous 
results. 

Left  to  itself,  a  young  black  raspberry  cane  grows 
upright  for  a  few  inches,  then  begins  to  bend.  Soon 
it  branches  and  the  branches  grow  toward  the 
ground.  The  nearer  the  end  of  the  cane  the  branches 
appear  the  nearer  the  ground  they  are.  By  pinching 
or  cutting  off  the  growing  tip  in  Summer,  early  in 
the  life  of  the  canes,  earlier  branching  is  induced. 
These  early-formed  branches  are  held  up  better,  and 
they  have  a  longer  time  before  frost  to  increase  in 
diameter  and  to  develop  strong  buds.  The  result  is 
a  sturdier  cane  all  around. 

AVhether  this  Summer  pinching  or  tipping  has  been 
done  or  not,  the  laterals  should  be  shortened  in 
Spring.  Every  bud  is  a  potential  fruit  bud,  but  only 
a  few  toward  the  end  will* actually  produce  fruiting 
branches.  By  heading  back  the  laterals  the  crop  is 
thrown  in  nearer  the  cane  where  it  can  be  supported 
easier.  It  is  evident  from  experimental  work  that  a 
half  dozen  buds  on  each  lateral  are  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  crop.  This  is  more  severe  cutting  back 
than  most  raspberry  growers  practice.  Try  cutting 
back  the  laterals  on  a  few  plants  to  a  half  dozen 
buds  before  condemning  it.  In  carefully  conducted 
experiments  in  Michigan  this  severe  heading  back 
resulted  in  larger  berries  without  appreciably  re¬ 
ducing  the  total  crop.  Nothing  was  gained,  how¬ 
ever,  by  thinning  out  the  laterals. 

The  procedure  in  pruning  black  raspberries,  then, 
is  about  as  follows : 

I.  In  Summer : 

1.  Remove  tips  of  young  shoots  when  they  reach 
a  height  of  20  inches  or  so,  depending  on  the  vigor 
of  growth. 

2.  Remove  fruiting  canes  immediately  after  har¬ 
vest  (or  leave  them  until  the  following  Spring). 

II.  In  Spring : 

1.  Remove  tip  layers  outside  and  in  the  row. 

2.  Remove  weak  “weed”  canes  in  the  hill. 

3.  Shorten  laterals. 


Pruning  Purple  Raspberries 

Purple  canes  are  pruned  much  like 
blackcaps.  While  of  sturdier  habit  of 
growth,  common  varieties  do  not  tip- 
layer  but  stay  in  the  original  hills.  To 
produce  large  branches  placed  low  on 
the  canes,  purple  raspberries  should 
be  tipped  in  Summer.  As  with  black¬ 
caps,  the  height  at  which  the  canes 
should  have  the  tips  cut  or  pinched  off 
varies  with  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  but 
it  is  always  farther  from  the  ground 
than  with  black  raspberries.  Some 
growers  allow  the  new  canes  to  reach 
a  height  of  more  than  three  feet  be¬ 
fore  removing  the  tips. 


Building  a  Henhouse 

WHAT  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  to  build  a  henhouse?  This 
question  confronts  the  prospective  poul- 
trynian  of  little  capital  and  an  ambi- 
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tion  that  outruns  his  present  facilities  for  keeping 
the  flocks  his  imagination  pictures.  It  is  unan¬ 
swerable  as  put,  for  what  is  best  and  cheapest  for 
one  individual  may  he  quite  unsuited  to  another. 
It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  describe  the  best  and 
cheapest  human  dwelling.  If,  however,  each  pros¬ 
pective  builder  understands  what  is  essential  in  any 
good  henhouse,  he  may  determine  for  himself  what 
is  best  for  him.  He  may  choose  anything,  from  a 
sod  hut  to  a  four-story  tenement  for  his  fowls,  and 
he  can  make  the  building  of  his  choice  suitable  for 
his  purpose.  The  expense  of  building  must  vary 
with  the  materials  used,  the  elaborateness  of  the 
structure  and  the  cost  of  labor.  These  must  be  de¬ 
termined  separately  in  each  individual  case.  There 
are  well-accepted  principles  in  building  that  apply 
everywhere,  however,  and  these  may  well  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

In  the  first  place,  a  poultry -house  should  be  warm. 
It  may  be  warmly  built  whether  sods  from  the 
prairie  or  face  brick  are  used.  By  “warmth”  is  not 
meant  the  effect  of  heat  from  some  external  source, 
such  as  human  habitations  require,  but  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  tight  walls  give.  Poultry-houses  do  not 
require  artificial  heat.  They  do  not  require  that 
even  the  heat  given  off  from  the  bodies  of  their  oc¬ 
cupants  be  conserved.  They  do  require  that  the 
fowls  within  shall  not  be  exposed  to  currents  of  air 
sweeping  through  them  from  one  crack  or  knothole 
to  another.  The  walls  may  be  unplaned  boards  cov¬ 
ered  by  building  paper  or  rock-faced  concrete  blocks ; 
the  hens  don’t  care.  If  wind-tight,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  shall  be  double  or  spe¬ 
cially  insulated.  Such  construction  is 
probably  not  justified  when  the  added 
expense  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Windbreaks  of  straw  or  cornstalks 
against  the  exposed  sides  of  old  poul¬ 
try-houses  on  farms  are  not  as  often 
seen  as  their  obvious  usefulness  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  What  could  be 
more  cozy  in  the  Winter  time  than  the 
interior  of  a  great  'Straw  stack  built 
over  and  about  a  rude  frame  that 
would  leave  an  open  center  for  a  small 
flock?  Temporary  expedient  for  sur¬ 
plus  pullets,  may  be,  but  how  they 
would  enjoy  the  protection  and  the  out¬ 
side  snow  for  water.  If  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  well-fed  pullets  would  lay 
under  such  conditions,  try  it. 

The  second  need  in  any  poultry- 
house  is  ventilation ;  the  most  difficult 
need  to  supply.  Fowls  saturate  the  air 
within  their  buildings  with  moisture 
from  their  bodies.  Unless  this  can  be 
removed  and  the  air  constantly  replaced  by  drier  air 
from  outside,  sickness  is  pretty  sure  to  follow.  Just 
bow  this  can  be  done  is  a  problem  that  has  never 
been  very  satisfactorily  solved.  To  get  the  damp 
air  out  and  cold,  dry  air  in,  without  exposing  the 
occupants  to  harmful  drafts,  has  been  the  aim  of 
all  designers  of  poultry-house  ventilating  systems 
for  years.  It  is  pretty  well  settled  now  that,  at 
least  where  expense  must  be  considered,  what  is 
called  the  open-front  type  of  ventilation  is  best,  even 
in  cold  climates.  As  a  system,  it  is  remarkably  sim¬ 
ple.  It  consists  only  in  having  all  walls  but  the  one 
in  front  airtight,  and  that  front  wall  largely  open. 
These  openings  may  be  protected  against  driving 
storms  or,  very  temporarily,  against  extremely  low 
temperatures,  by  curtains,  but  curtains  should  be 
used  with  great  caution.  When  in  place,  the  front 
ceases  to  be  an  open  front  and  the  whole  system  is 
upset.  The  system  works  only  when  the  inside  air 
can  freely  pass  out  of  the  building  and  outside  air 
as  freely  come  in,  without  any  sweep  of  detrimental 
currents. 

The  style  of  architecture  displayed  by  a  poultry- 
house  should  meet  the  taste  and  needs  of  the  builder. 
Assuming  that  utility,  rather  than  style,  must  gov¬ 
ern,  four  walls  and  a  roof  constitute  the  essentials. 

If  these  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the 
maximum  of  floor  area  and  minimum  of  building 
materials  will  be  required.  The  old-time  poultry- 
house  was  long  and  shallow,  built  pi'obably  to  per¬ 
mit  direct  sunlight  to  penetrate  to  the  rear  wall. 
What  else  could  have  induced  builders  to  make  their 
henhouses  all  long  and  no  wide?  Fashion,  maybe. 
The  modern  building  is  deep,  20  to  30  feet,  and  as 
long  as  needed  capacity  requires.  A  building  25 
feet  or  more  square,  an  open  front  facing  the  south, 
a  gable  roof  with  straw  loft  beneath,  accessory  win¬ 
dows  in  east  and  west  walls,  and  perches  in  the 
rear,  known  as  the  Missouri  type,  is  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  old  long,  narrow  structure,  and 
much  better.  Buildings  two  or  more  stories  high 
are  now  often  seen.  They  were  slow  in  coming, 
probably  because  of  the  fancied  necessity  for  get¬ 


ting  laying  flocks  out  upon  the  ground.  They  are 
economical  because  of  the  need  for  but  one  roof,  and 
with  present  understanding  of  sanitation  and  year 
around  confinement  of  layers  are  practical.  Old 
barns  may  frequently  be  converted  into  two-story 
poultry-houses. 

The  long  single-slope  shed-roof  building  is  still 
the  most  popular  though,  as  already  said,  is  much 
deeper  than  formerly.  It  is  cheaply  built,  if  need 
be.  Old  lumber  may  be  used  in  the  walls  and  roll 
roofing  used  for  cover.  It  may  be  as  deep  as  de¬ 
sired,  if  center  posts  are  used  to  support  roof  rafters, 
and  these  do  no  harm.  The  front  has  sufficient 
open  space  to  provide  for  ample  ventilation,  with 
some  glass  windows,  frequently  taken  from  an  old 
house.  If  built  of  newly  purchased  lumber,  novelty 
siding  upon  two  by  four  studs  makes  a  tight  wall. 
It  should  be  high  enough  to  give  ample  head  room 
for  the  caretaker  who  sticks  to  the  derby.  Higher 
than  that  is  unnecessary.  The  floor  is  usually  of 
shallow  concrete ;  most  durable,  most  easily  cleaned 
and  generally  most  satisfactory. 

Old  barns  or  other  outbuildings  are  frequently 
converted  into  suitable  poultry-houses,  being  made 
tight  as  to  walls  and  given  ventilation  through  open¬ 
ings  in  the  south  side.  Basements  may  be  used 
when  it  is  possible  to  give  them  ample  sunlight  and 
keep  them  dry,  as  may  be  the  case  when  they  are 
built  into  a  bank  with  one  side  exposed.  Whether 
cheaply  or  expensively  built,  a  poultry-house  will 
not  be  satisfactory  unless  provision  is  made  for  the 
ventilation  which  assures  dryness  of  interior ;  un¬ 


less  sunlight  is  admitted  in  such  measure  as  to  make 
the  interior  cheerful  for  all  the  occupants,  but  the 
disease  germs  that  thrive  in  darkness ;  unless  there 
is  enough  room  to  make  crowding  unnecessary  and 
unless  so  simple  in  its  interior  arrangements  that 
the  business  of  keeping  it  clean  and  in  a  sanitary 
condition  will  not  become  too  onerous  to  be  attended 
to.  The  materials  used,  the  style  of  building  and,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  the  cost  may  be  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  choice,  though  present  prices  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  of  all  kinds  and  the  lack  in  most  places  of 
home-grown  lumber  make  building  any  kind  of  struc¬ 
ture  more  expensive  than  formerly.  m.  b.  d. 


Conserving  Soil  Water  in  the  Garden 

ATER  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  all 
plants.  Even  the  great  barrel-like  cacti  of  the 
desert  must  find  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  while  plants  less  xero- 
phytic  in  habit  (structurally  adapted  for  growth 
with  a  limited  water  supply)  require  proportionate¬ 
ly  greater  supplies.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
leaves,  stems  and  other  surfaces  are  constantly 
“breathing  out”  water  vapor  in  the  process  of  trans¬ 
piration,  and  that  this  loss  has  to  be  made  good  by 
water  taken  in  by  the  roots.  Indeed  it  has  been 
calculated  that  for  every  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the 
plant  when  ripe  approximately  300  pounds  of  water 
has  been  transpired. 

We  have  all  observed  how  quickly  a  pot-grown 
plant  wilts  when  in  need  of  water,  and  how  stunted 
plant  growth  is  in  very  dry  seasons,  more  especially 
on  light  sandy  soils  which  do  not  readily  retain  the 
moisture  which  they  receive.  It  is  important  there¬ 
fore  that  we  who  garden  in  regions  liable  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  Summer  droughts  should  do  our  utmost 
to  conserve  the  soil  water,  and  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  crops  we  grow,  be  they  flowers  or 
fruits,  vegetables  or  lawns. 

Probably  the  first  thing  you  think  of  in  times  of 
drought  is  artificial  watering,  apparently  a  simple 
and  eqsy  way  around  the  difficulty.  But  after  a 
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few  attempts  you  find  that  watering  a  whole  garden 
or  even  a  moderately  sized  plot  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  it  seems,  nor  are  the  results  all  that  were 
expected.  In  the  first  place  whatever  means  are 
employed  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  to  water 
any  piece  of  ground  thoroughly,  and  surface  drib- 
hlings  are  worse  than  useless.  Then  again  a  large 
amount  of  water  is  required  to  do  any  good  at  all, 
and  this  proves  a  costly  item.  Moreover,  owing  to 
a  variety  of  causes  artificial  watering  does  not  and 
cannot  yield  the  same  results  in  crops  and  flower. 

Good  garden  practice  begins  with  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  soil,  and  aims  at  the  proper  con¬ 
servation  and  use  of  the  water  supply.  You  may  do 
much  towards  this  end. 

Of  great  importance  is  initial  preparation  of  the 
soil,  for  it  is  axiomatic  that  a  deeply  worked  soil 
holds  greater  supplies  of  moisture  than  does  a  shal¬ 
low  medium;  furthermore  such  conditions  encour¬ 
age  deep  rooting,  and  roots  which  ramify  deeply 
into  the  soil  are  enabled  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture  even  when  none  is  obtainable  at  higher 
levels.  A  lull  10  inches  should  be  minimum  depth 
to  turn  over  when  digging.  Never  mind  if  a  little 
subsoil  is  brought  to  the  surface  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  so  much  the  better  in  fact,  for  in  this  way  it 
gradually  works  in  with  the  top  soil,  is  improved 
and  eventually  the  actual  depth  of  good  soil  is  in¬ 
creased.  Whenever  possible  it  pays  to  “double-dig” 
ground,  especially  if  the  top  soil  is  shallow.  This 
operation  consists  of  moving  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  two  “spits,”  approximately  18  or  20  inches,  and 
incorporating  with  the  lower  layer 
such  material  calculated  to  improve  its 
texture  and  nutritive  properties  as  you 
may  find  procurable.  Manure,  leaf 
mold,  vegetable  refuse,  bonemeal,  etc., 
are  all  useful  for  this  purpose.  In 
Europe  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
raisers  of  exhibition  flowers  to  trench 
land  to  a  depth  of  three  spits,  but  the 
cost  of  labor  in  this  country  makes 
that  operation  practically  prohibitive, 
nor  is  it  generally  necessary.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  wise  when  trenching  to  reverse 
the  spits  by  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface  and  burying  the  surface  soil 
beneath,  although  this  course  is  some¬ 
times  advised  in  technical  books,  and 
may  be  justified  under  certain  peculiar 
conditions. 

Another  means  of  improving  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  a  soil  is  by 
incorporating  therewith  materials  of  a 
retentive  nature,  and  this  method  is 
especially  adaptable  to  sandy  soils 
which  are  almost  invariably  deficient  in  humus.  By 
humus  I  do  not  mean  only  the  commercial  humus 
which  is  obtained  from  deposits  found  in  certain 
paits  of  the  country.  I  refer  to  any  decomposed 
■vegetable  matter  which  has  similar  properties,  such 
as  leaves,  manure,  peat  moss,  garden  refuse,  etc. 
When  such  material  is  not  readily  procurable  “green 
manuring”  will  be  found  of  great  benefit.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  sowing  thickly  a  crop  of  vetches,  lupines  ox- 
clover,  and  when  the  plants  have  made  a  quantity 
ol  top  growth  spading  them  under  to  rot  and  provide 
the  requisite  humus.  Garden  x-efxxse,  lawn  mowings, 
and  even  straw,  can  be  converted  into  valuable  ma¬ 
nure  by  treating  with  bacteria  cultures. 

Having  prepared  the  land  and  sown  the  seed  or 
set  out  the  plants  our  best  efforts  must  now  be  di¬ 
rected  towards  encouraging  the  roots  to  go  deeply 
and  to  become  well  established  before  very  dry 
weather  is  encountered.  With  this  object  in  mind 
artificial  watering  must  be  “taboo”  once  the  roots 
have  gained  a  hold  on  the  soil ;  othei-wise  by  re- 
peated  moistening-  of  the  surface  soil  we  encour- 
age  root  formation  in  the  top  few  inches,  and  the 
plants  are  unprepared  to  face  dry  spells.  As  an 
altei-native  to  watering  cultivate  the  surface  on 
every  possible  occasion ;  at  least,  say,  at  weekly  or 
10-day  intervals,  and  cei-tainly  as  soon  as  possible 
alter  every  rainfall.  This  surface  cultivation  is  of 
the  very. utmost  importance,  for  in  addition  to  pre¬ 
venting-  loss  of  moisture  by  capillarity  it  destroys 
weeds  (which  also  rob  the  soil  of  food  and  mois¬ 
ture)  and  permits  air  to  penetrate  the  soil,  mak¬ 
ing  for  general  well-being  and  healthy  growth  of 
the  crop.  Remember  that  the  use  of  the  hoes  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  use  of  the  hose. 

One  otliei  means  of  moistxii-e  consei-vatioxi  yet  i*e- 
mnins ,  that  is  the  px*actice  of  mxilching.  This  tei*m 
is  applied  to  the  covering  of  the  surface  soil  s.i 
some  suitable  material  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
loss  by  evaporation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  surface 
cultivation  is  really  an  adaptation  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  (lie  practice  of  mulching,  for  by  that  means 
a  two  or  three-inch  layer  of  dry  soil  is  maintained 


A  Fine  Cuthbert  Red  Raspberry  Plantation  in  Massachusetts.  These  canes  are 
supported  on  tcires  and  are  not  headed  back  much.  Fiy.  1)4. 
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on  the  surface  and  this  effectively  reduces  loss  from 
the  soil  beneath.  The  dry  layer  of  soil  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  soil  mulch,  and  is  in  fact  the  best  kind 
of  mulch.  However,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
spare  labor  to  cultivate  continuously,  and  in  some 
cases  a  layer  of  short  manure,  half-rotted  leaves, 
peat  moss,  buckwheat  hulls,  or  even  lawn  clippings, 
is  of  immense  advantage  in  conserving  moisture  and 
keeping  the  ground  cool.  Mulching  is  of  especial 
value  about  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs. 

By  the  means  I  have  outlined  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  to  make  the  garden  occupants  independent  of 
artificial  watering,  but  in  severe  droughts  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  course  is  really  necessary 
and  then  water  must  be  applied  without  stint  until 
it  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  at  least  eight  or  nine 
inches.  After  such  a  soaking  cultivate  the  surface 
freely  and  frequently,  and  give  no  further  supplies 
until  they  are  absolutely  needed.  Daily  dribbles  do 
more  harm  than  good,  and  it  is  far  better  to  water 
one  small  section  of  the  garden  thoroughly  than  to 
squirt  a  little  over  the  whole  area.  t.  h.  everett. 


Growing  Garden  Herbs 

OUR  grandmothers  knew  the  advantage  of  grow¬ 
ing  herbs,  and  there  was  always  a  goodly  sup¬ 
ply  growing  in  their  old-fashioned  gardens,  sweet, 
savory  and  pungent.  “Pot-herbs”  they  called  those 
esteemed  for  their  culinary  flavors,  though  there 
were  others  with  healing  properties,  that  were  even 
more  important,  for  in  those  days  grandmothers  were 
pretty  well  versed  in  herb-lore,  they  concocted  many 
medicinal  “doses”  good  for  almost  every  ill  the  flesh 
might  fall  heir  to,  and  their  steaming 
bowls  of  herb-brew  were  often  the 
means  of  keeping  the  doctor  away. 

Grandmother’s  herbs  were  gathered 
with  care,  usually  by  her  own  hands, 
for  who  knew  so  well  how  to  do  this 
as  the  one  who  used  them  most.  Espe¬ 
cially  those  used  for  their  flavors  and 
sweet  odors  must  have  special  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  best  results.  Sweet  mar¬ 
joram,  Summer  savory,  thyme,  sage, 
peppermint  and  spearmint,  gathered 
for  their  aromatic  leaves,  were  cut 
while  still  green,  before  the  stalks  be¬ 
came  woody,  though  they  must  be  full 
grown.  These  were  tied  in  bunches, 
and  hung  in  the  airy  attic  to  dry,  after 
which  the  leaves  or  blossoms  were 
carefully  picked  off.  Those  grown  for 
their  seed,  as  anise,  caraway,  corian¬ 
der  and  dill,  were  left  to  ripen,  the 
plants  cut  or  pulled  just  before  the 
seeds  were  ready  to  fall,  and  dried,  the 
seed  then  shaken  off  and  stored. 

Usually  herbs  grow  well  in  any  average  garden 
soil,  and  it  is  best  to  plant  the  annuals,  such  as  dill, 
sweet  marjoram  and  Summer  savory  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden,  while  the  perennials,  as  sage,  thyme, 
peppermint,  catmint,  spearmint  and  sweet  lavender, 
should  have  a  permanent  home  in  some  spot  that 
will  not  need  to  be  plowed  or  dug  up  every  Spring. 
However,  to  keep  these  plants  vigorous  they  should 
be  resown  or  replanted  every  two  or  three  years. 
Dill,  sage,  Summer  savory,  sweet  marjoram  and 
spearmint  are  the  five  most  popular  garden  herbs. 
They  are  easy  to  grow,  and  no  garden  is  quite  com¬ 
plete  without  them. 

The  delightful  fragrant  spearmint  that  thrives 
so  abundantly  in  damp  cool  places,  is  a  happy  asset 
to  any  garden.  Get  a 
few  sprigs  from  the 
greengrocer,  or  perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  g  r  o  w  ing 
wild.  Place  them  in  a 
glass  of  w  a  t  e  r  and 
when  the  roots  appear 
transfer  them  to  the 
coolest  corner  of  your 
g  a  r  d  e  n,  and  keep  it 
moist,  and  you  will  soon 
have  a  bed  of  it. 

Dill  is  a  valuable  gar¬ 
den  herb,  brought  to  us 
from  over  the  seas.  Its 
fresh  green  leaves  are 
used  for  flavoring 
sauces,  soups  and  in 
preparation  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  dill  pickle  s.  The 
seeds  are  sometimes 
used  in  sauerkraut  and 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

It  is  an  annual  herb. 


April  or  May.  Sow  them  thickly  in  rows,  18  inches 
apart,  and  keep  moist  while  sprouting.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  thinning,  weed  out  to 
stand  one  foot  apart.  If  cuttings  can  be  secured, 
and  set  out  early,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
you  will  have  a  much  more  abundant  and  earlier 
crop  of  foliage.  In  some  localities  where  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  severe,  the  plants  will  need  to  be  protected 
by  a  covering  of  either  mulch  or  manure  in  the  Fall. 
Like  Summer  savory  the  foliage  is  gathered  while 
green,  dried  and  powdered. 

Thyme  is  a  bushy  little  plant,  which  will  live  in 
one  spot  for  a  number  of  years  if  well  cared  for, 
though  it  gives  its  best  yield  during  the  first  two 
years.  For  a  continuous  supply  of  its  aromatic 
foliage  its  seed  should  be  sown  every  second  year. 
Sow  the  seed  early,  in  rows  nine  inches  apart,  in 
rich  soil,  which  has  been  worked  until  very  fine  and 
loose,  with  a  fine  garden  rake,  and  later  smooth  off 
with  a  board  or  the  back  of  a  spade.  Mark  the  rows 
by  pressing  the  edge  of  the  board  onto  the  ground, 
and  do  not  mark  it  too  deep,  as  the  seed  is  very 
fine.  Before  planting  sprinkle  the  bed  thoroughly, 
using  a  fine  rose  on  the  sprinkler,  then  in  an  hour  or 
two  scatter  the  seed  thinly  on  the  marked  lines,  and 
cover  lightly  with  fine  dry  soil.  After  the  seed  is 
covered,  put  a  board  over  the  rows,  and  press 
gently,  to  insure  the  seed  being  firmed  into  the  soil. 

Caraway  is  a  biennial,  and  must  be  resown  every 
two  years.  It  grows  well  in  any  soil,  though  a 
clayey  soil,  containing  some  humus,  is  best  suited 
for  a  more  vigorous  growth.  Plant  the  seeds  in 
rows  about  15  inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  grown,  weed  out  to  stand  six  or  eight 
inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the  first 
seed  begins  to  ripen,  the  second  year, 
which  is  usually  along  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  the  crop  should  be  gath¬ 
ered.  The  plants  are  pulled  up  or 
cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  seed 
beaten  out  and  cleaned.  Anise  and 
coriander  are  both  annual  herbs,  and 
like  caraway  grown  for  their  savory 
seed.  They  should  be  sown  early  in 
the  Spring,  thickly  in  rows  about  18 
inches  apart,  and  later  thinned  to 
three  or  four  inches.  When  the  seed 
ripens  the  plants  are  pulled,  dried,  and 
the  seed  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  caraway. 

Sweet  lavender  is  a  dear  old-time 
herb,  brought  to  this  country  by  Eng¬ 
lish  colonists,  when  sheer  muslin  bags, 
filled  with  its  dried  sweet-scented  blos¬ 
soms,  were  indispensable  in  every  self- 
respecting  household ;  delightful  whiffs 
of  its  fragrance  permeated  every  cup¬ 
board,  bureau  drawers  and  chest,  a 
custom  reviving  along  with  the  craze  for  old-time 
fittings.  Lavender,  though  a  hardy  perennial  when 
once  it  is  established,  is  not  always  the  easiest  per¬ 
ennial  herb  to  start.  Sow  the  seed  in  a  shallow 
box  as  early  as  March,  in  warm  moist  soil,  cover 
with  glass,  and  set  in  a  west  window  until  the  seed¬ 
lings  appear,  then  remove  the  glass,  but  keep  the 
tiny  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
sprinkle  every  day.  When  two  inches  high,  trans¬ 
plant  to  a  deeper  box,  and  set  two  inches  apart. 
About  the  first  of  June  transplant  to  a  partly 
shaded  seed-box  in  the  garden,  and  in  August 

transplant  again  into  the  bed  which  is  to  be  their 

permanent  home ;  a  border  partly  shaded  by  taller 
growing  plants  is  best.  Keep  the  plants  well  watered 

during  dry  spells,  and 

mulch  with  dry  leaves 

when  cold  weather  sets 
in.  The  second  year,  if 
all  goes  well,  you  will 
be  repaid  for  your  pa¬ 
tience  by  an  abundance 
of  light  blue,  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  In  the 
North  lavender  requires 
a  heavy  mulch  for  Win¬ 
ter  protection. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  a 
perennial  charm  in  an 
herb  garden.  Where 
there  is  space  in  the 
background,  valerian 
will  be  found  very  at¬ 
tractive,  though  in  our 
experience  the  cats  are 
almost  as  destructive 
to  it  as  to  catnip.  It, 
however,  is  worthy  of  a 
trial. 


Mrs.  Hen.  Fig.  95 

Plant  the  seed  in  rows,  quite  early  in  the  Spring, 
rather  thickly,  and  cover  with  half  an  inch  of  fine 
soil,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  up  thin  out  to 
stand  one  foot  apart.  When  the  seed  begins  to 
show  ripening  cut  the  plants  close  to  the  ground,  or 
pull  up,  beat  out  the  seed  and  dry.  The  seed-heads 
and  leaves  may  be  dried  also,  and  used  in  preparing 
pickles  and  other  condiments  when  the  fresh  green 


On  the  Snoivslioe  Trail.  Fig.  96 

leaves  are  not  obtainable. 

Summer  savory  and  sweet  marjoram  are  also  an¬ 
nual  herbs  that  must  have  their  seed  sown  early  in 
the  Spring,  in  a  sunny  location.  Those  of  the  sweet 
marjoram  germinate  more  slowly  than  the  Summer 
savory,  therefore,  the  seed  should  be  pressed  down 
more  firmly  into  the  soil  with  a  smooth  board.  A 
careful  weeding  and  working  of  the  soil  will  be 
needed  while  the  plants  are  young.  When  the 
leaves  are  full  grown  they  are  gathered,  dried  and 
powdered. 

Sage  is  quite  indispensable  as  a  garden  herb,  and 
its  attractive  dust-green  foliage  makes  it  effective 
grown  in  the  perennial  border  if  no  vegetables  are 
planted.  The  seed  should  be  sown  out  of  doors  in 


Picturesque  hut  a  Menace  to  Fruit  Trees.  Courtesy  American  Museum  of  'Natural  History,  New  Yor, 
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A  Letter  From  a  Friend 

We  had  a  wonderful  year  in  Southern 
Idaho.  Crops  were  good  and  prices  for 
most  of  our  products  very  satisfactory. 
The  exceptions  as  to  price  are  wheat. 
Red  clover  seed  and  turkeys.  The  wheat 
crop  was  heavy,  but  the  price  is  low.  Red 
clover  seed  was  a  light  crop  and  low.  Al- 
sike  made  some  remarkable  yields,  as 
high  as  15  bushels  to  the  acre.  Grimm 
Alfalfa  was  also  a  heavy  crop,  16  bushels 
to  the  acre  having  been  the  highest  I 
heard  mentioned,  with  the  average  prob¬ 
ably  about  10  bushels.  Potatoes  went 
about  15  sacks  to  the  acre  as  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  price  has  been  very  good. 

Beans  have  become  a  great  crop  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  the  -large  northern 
white  bean  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
common  little  white  navy  bean.  The 
average  yield  was  around  35  bushels  to 
the  acre.  A  near  neighbor  had  20  acres 
that  went  above  40  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  one  crop  went  as  high  as  4S  bushels. 
The  price  started  around  7%  cents  a 
pound  but  went  dower,  6  to  6%  cents. 

Pour  thousand  head  of  cattle  have  been 
fed  out  in  the  yards  at  our  raliroad 
station.  The  feeders  are  using  carrots, 
cut  Alfalfa  ’hay,  mixed  with  molasses 
and  cottonseed  -oilcake.  The  carrots  are 
substituted  for  grain  and  the  cattle  do 
well  on  them.  I  happen  to  be  brand  in¬ 
spector  here,  and  the  other  day  while  I 
was  inspecting  some  cattle  that  were 
being  shipped  to  market,  I  asked  the 
shipper  how  he  like  carrots  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  corn  ;  he  said  pretty  well.  Then 
I  asked  him  if  they  were  a  cheap  feed, 
and  he  said ;  “Not  too  cheap,”  •  which 
meant  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  get  his 
carrots  for  less  money.  The  carrots  used 
were  grown  on  contract  by  farmers  who 
got  $6.50  a  ton  for  them,  delivered  at 
the  feed  yards,  with  the  tops  on.  The 
average  yield  was  about  20  tons  per  acre. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  costs  about 
$30  an  acre  to  raise  the  carrots.  As 
carrot  l$nd  rents  for  a  minimum  of  $15 
an  acre,  and  taxes  and  water  account 
for  between  $3  and  $4  per  acre,  raising 
carrots  probably  means  a  return  of  some¬ 
where  between  $60  and  $70  an  acre  above 
cost  of  production. 

Corn  is  receiving  more  attention  here 
from  year  to  year.  The  crop  was  a  great 
one,  the  yield  being  heavy.  I  did  not  see 
a  field  that  would  not  run  from  75  to  100 
bushels  an  acre,  except  one,  that  was 
hurt  by  too  much  watering.  The  price 
is  about  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  un¬ 
shelled,  when  it  is  sold,  but  most  of  it 
is  fed  on  the  ranches  where  grown.  The 
corn  I  feed  my  chickens  comes  from 
Kansas  and  costs  me  $2.50  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  turkey  crop  was  the  most  dis¬ 
appointing  one  produced  here.  Those  sold 
in  the  Thanksgiving  pool  went  at  from 
32  cents  for  young  toms  grading  No.  1 
with  No.  2’s  penalized  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  Christmas  pool  went  at  an  average 
of  24%  cents  per  pound,  which  left  only 
a  small  margin  above  feed  cost.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  a  40-cent  price  for  No.  l’s 
last  year,  the  drop  has  been  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  producers  of  the  70 
carloads  sold  in  the  Christmas  pool.  One 
of  my  correspondents  in  Rhode  Island 
prepared  me  to  some  extent  for  this  drop 
in  prices  because  he  told  me  how  exten¬ 
sively  turkey  growing  has  come  back 
to  New  England.  If  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  New  York  can  produce 
turkeys  at  the  rate  they  formerly  did, 
before  blackhead  destroyed  what  was  a 
great  and  valuable  part  of  the  farm 
products  of  these  States,  the  West  can¬ 
not  successfully  compete  with  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  advantage  of  near  markets 
eastern  producers  have. 

The  apple  crop  was  the  heaviest  for 
several  years  and  the  price  was  near  the 
top,  around  $50  a  ton  for  that  part  of  the 
crop  that  would  pass  Idaho  inspection, 
which  is  very  close.  A  friend  who  con¬ 
tracted  his  apples  on  the  basis  of  five  car¬ 
loads  had  nine  and  other  orchardists  had 
the  same  pleasing  experience. 

Dairying  is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  Gooding  and  Jerome  counties  are 
rather  small  counties,  yet  in  Gooding 
County,  where  I  live,  we  have  a  creamery 
that  makes  more  than  2.000.000  pounds 
of  butter  a  year,  three  cheese  factories 
and  a  casein  factory,  all  doing  a  large 
business.  Jerome  County  has  a  creamery 
which  sells  more  than  $100,000  worth  of 
butter  and  dried  buttermilk  each  month. 
The  Gooding  and  Jerome  County  co¬ 


operative  creameries  are  among  the  larger 
ones  in  the  State  but  they  are  only  two 
of  many.  miller  purvis 

Gooding  Co.,  Ida. 


Well  Drilling-  Experience 

Regarding  your  inquiry,  as  to  cost  of 
deepening  well,  page  41,  I  had  a  well 
drilled  in  1916,  56%  feet  deep.  First  18 
feet  was  dirt,  remainder  rock  or  nearly  so. 

To  begin  with  I  had  an  old  well  20 
feet  deep.  Men  doing  the  drilling  do  not 
count  that  as  any  credit  on  the  drilling. 
They  would  as  soon  or  rather  start  from 
the  surface,  so  I  had  my  well  drilled  in 
a  new  location.  At  the  time  I  paid  $2 
a  foot,  dirt  or  rock,  for  the  drilling,  they 
furnished  casing  and  pump  and  put  them 
in. 

I  had  to  board  the  two  men  (lodging 
also)r*while  they  worked,  also  had  to  fur¬ 
nish  coal  to  fire  drilling  machine.  My 
well  is  six  inches  in  diameter;  casing 
only  goes  down  to  rock,  IS  feet.  I  imagine 
that  suc-h  a  well  now  would  cost  $5  to 
$6  per  foot.  s.  h.  dawson. 

Virginia. 
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Farmer  Smith  :  “That  Jones  boy  who 
used  to  work  for  you  wants  me  to  give 
him  a  job.  Is  he  steady?”  Farmer 
Jones  :  “Well,  if  he  was  any  steadier  he’d 
be  motionless.” — Union  Pacific  Magazine. 


19  ROSES  $fi 

I  mm  Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES  V 

6  for  $3.50;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  tor  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  $4.00.  Kellogg’s  Beauty  and  New  Lindberg, 
all  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 


GRAPEVINES 


i  n/itvo- 


- - 100  Concord.  #6. OO;  10  Ca 

♦2.50;  50  Moores  Early,  #8.00;  Cal.  Privet,  2  years 
to  18  inches,  $8.50 — delivered.  Bargain  list  free.  Deal 
supplied.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  Beltsville,  ft 


(IcnQitQ/iiiC'  Giant  one  and  two* 
rla|ldl  dy  U3  year-old  Roots 

WASHINGTON  AND  MARY  WASHINGTON 


Guaranteed  True-to-Name 

f orfifinJ  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry  Plants. 
LC1U11CU  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  with  Prices 


L.  A  F.  DON  DERO  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I.Tifton,  Ga. 


11  Jill  V  RlllP  ^yrs- — 100 postpaid $5.  Ever- 

uafi/j  if  1UC  ULc  greens  and  Nursery  Stock, 
bend  for  catalog.  TIIE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantna,  Ohio 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  H*RS;R™yEsERN 

Early.  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIAN*  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  IBB,  R0CKP0RT.  INC 


*r°r  M iff  TrAae  •n<*  Grafted  Thomas  Black  Walnuts, 

Sale  l*Ul  1 1  CGo  CREASY'S  NURSERY  .  Espy,  Pa 


d  Nine  tested  heavy 
yielders,  including 
tree  and  side  oats  —  Shadeland  Climax, 
Swedish  Select,  Victory,  White  Russian, 
Patter.-on,  etc.  Early  and  mid-season. 
High  feeding  values.  Stiff  straw,  Hardy, 
northwest  seed — clean— no  weeds.  Strong, 
in  germination  and  vitality.  Don’t  delay 
ordering.  Plenty  stocks  of  some  varieties, 
others  light.  Send  today  for  catalog  show¬ 
ing  all  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  including 


Clover,  Corn, 
Potatoes  and 


Alfalfa,  Barley, 
20  Other  Crops. 


%-A.  H.  Hoffman,  inc. 

Box  210,  Landisville 
[  Lancaster  County  Pennsylvania 


tv 


ASPARAGUS 


-B3 >l»mi 

Thesortthactakesholdand 
grows  on  to  steady  profits. 
Asparagus  is  one  of  the 
most  consistent  profit- 
producingfarm  crops  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  it 
will  pay  any  farmer  to  in¬ 
vestigate  its  possibilities. 
Our  1930  CATALOGUE 
lists  strong.heal thy  roots 
at  attractive  prices  and 
also  pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  many  other  kinds 
of  nursery  stock,  all 
backed  by  the  Bunting  guarantee.  A 
FREE  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
BUNTING’S  NURSERIES 
Box  28  Selbyville,  Delaware 


I 


The  Right  Tractor  2?  acres 

HAS  EVERY  DESIRABLE  FEATURE 
Thousands  in  Use  After  10  Years  of  Service 
Your  Inquiry  Brings  Complete  Details 
Dept.  A  THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Dhio 


EVERY 
GROWER 
NEEDS  A 

UntiToR 

A  2c  S temp 
May  Save 
Y ou  Many 
a  Dollar 


UnuTOk 

MODEL  7 


SEED  40  ACRES  A  DAY 


with  a  Thompson  Wheelbarrow  Grass  Seeder. 

No  gas,  oil  or  other  power  expense.  No  wasted 
seeds,  not  affected  by  wind.  Covers  ground  evenly, 
giving  better  catch  and  larger  crop.  Buns  easily. 
Quickly  adjusted  for  different  quantities  and  seeds. 
Cut  seeding  cost  and  pays  for  itself  in  a  day’s 
operation.  Write  today  for  free  literature  on  seed¬ 
ers  and  plant  food  spreaders. 


205  River  St. 
Ypiilanti,  Mich. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
Strawberry 
Plants 

At  New  Lower 
Prices 


SONS 
1400  acres 


Big  money-saving  catalog,  mailed  on  request,  fully 
describing  these  and  other  new  and  standard  va¬ 
riety  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
asparagus,  etc.  Special  offer — send  the  names  of 
six  strawberry  growers  and  we  will  mail  you  cou¬ 
pon  for  $1  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 

This  Berry  Book  is  written  by  a  life-long  straw¬ 
berry  specialist.  It  is  brim-full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  strawberry  grower,  and  without 
any  exception  carries  the  finest  list  of  varieties 
of  any  catalog  this  season.  Write  us  a  postal 
tonight  for  your  copy.  Read  what  other  New 
England  growers  say  about  Townsend’s  plants 
and  service. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


HeBig  FREE  BASS 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding.  Big  rooted.  Healthy,  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
plants, Grape  vinea.  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornamen-  > 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry  plants  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma,  Klondyke,  Missionary,  Dunlap,  Gandy— 
$2.50  per  1000.  Premier,  Gibson— $4.00  per  1000. 
Mastodon— $2.00  per  100  or  $12.50  per  1000. 
Cabbage  Plants— 60c  per  100  or  $3.00  per  1000. 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  Plants — $3.00  per  1000. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT 
I>ox  8  E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


WORLD’S 
GRE A  TEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  catalog. 
L.  «fc  F.  DONDERO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  w  arm  sandy  soil  of  Maryland’s 
famous  ‘Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  the  small  fiber 
roots.  They  “catch”  quickly  in  their  new  home. 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 

Write  for  Catalog  TOD  A  V 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes 
best  varieties,  methods 
and  plants.  Writetoday  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  8t.  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRIES 

New  Low  Prices 

Mastodon  .  .  88.50  per  1,000 
Premier  .  .  .  84.50  per  1,000 

Bargain  prices  on  26  leading  varieties.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  directions  in  our  FREE  Catalog.  Send  for  it 
today  or  order  direct  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plants  That  Please 


LITTLE  EVERGREENS 

10  White  Spruce,  8-10”,  $1.  10  Norway  Spruce,  12-18",  $2 
8  Ponderosa  Pine,  12-18”,  $2.  3Drawf  Pine,  3-6”.  S  prd., 
$1.  2  of  each  of  above,  $2.  10  Named  Assorted  Iris,  $1.25 
Our  catalog  is  full  of  bargains.  Write  for  it. 

NORDSTROM  BROS.  NURSERY  -  GALUTZ1N,  PENNA 


M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  1  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.”  Catalog  free. 


C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  80  81IOWELL,  MD. 

“Better  plants  for  less  money" 


Kill  Troublesome  Insects 
Safely,  Surely  With 

RED  ARROW. 

NON -POISONOUS 

•INSECT  SPRAY 


(PYHE.THRUM  SOAP) 

Maryland  Experiment  Station  reports  Red  Arrow  effective 
against  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  diluted  1  part  to  500  water. 

Equally  effective  on  Japanese  Beetles,  Cucumber  and  Dahlia 
Beetles,  Leaf  Hoppers,  Cut  Worms,  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bugs  and  many 
other  insects. 

Approved  by  many  entomologists  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Experiment  Stations. 

Economical.  Spreads  evenly.  Never  clogs  nozzle.  Non-poisonous  but 
more  effective  that  poison  sprays.  Pleasant  to  use. 

Ounce  bottle  makes  8gals.,  35c.;  U  Pint,  $1.00;  \  Pint,  $1.75;  Quart,  $0.00;  Gallon,  $20.00. 

Sold  by  seedsmen  and  dealers  in  agricultural  supplies.  Delivered  prepaid  if  unobtainable 
at  dealers. 

FREE — Write  for  important,  up-to-date  literature  by  noted  authorities  on  insect  control. 

McCORMICK  &  CO.,  Inc.,  727  McCormick  Building.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


IRON  AGE 


One-Row  and  Two-Row 

POTATO  PLANTERS 


Two-Row  Assisted 
Feed  Planter 


Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 
Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  of 
shallow  covering  in  furrow.  Shallow  covering  in¬ 
creases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better  weed 
control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia. 

Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable  pickers — plants 
small,  medium  or  large  seed  with  the  same  high  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Tuber  Unit  Attachment  for  Assisted  Feed  Planters, 
Write  for  Free  Planter  Folder — Today 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  St.  Public  Ledger  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERGREENS  lor  $|10 


SPRING  DELIVERY 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 

Three  to  five-year  2  Norway  Spruce, 

trees  are  10  to  15  5.NL  2  American  Spruce, 
Inches  high.  •’ASA*.  2  Chinese  Arborvitae. 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad.  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 

THIS  WEEK  ONLY 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage, 
which  is  an  intense  steel  blue.  4-year-old  $110 
trees.  Two  trees  . tpl-lv 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawblanse)  flower  is  reddish  purple,  (Caro- 
llmanum),  dark_  pink.  Three  plants  ..$L10 


(1  and  1%  ft.  high)  for 

Magnolia  Trees . 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudiflora) 


Trees  $1-10 

A  handsome, 

early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety,  (JM  1|) 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . v1*1® 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . ?’•!? 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . SI-10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Corn  us  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardla,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants. $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type,  assorted. $1.10 
25  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King,  assorted. $1.10 
25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants,  assorted. $!.  10 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Blueberries 


Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious,  crispy 
smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  productive, 
beautiful  bushes.  Strong,  healthy  plants, 
true  to  name — Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 

Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 
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produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds  „ 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  ^ 

I4S  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  HI. 
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|  FRUIT  TREES 

BARGAIN  FRUIT  CATALOG 

Complete  list  and  prices  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Perennials, 
Shade  Trees  and  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Buy  direct  from 
our  1930  catalog. 

Alien’*  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


.  j  get  acquainted, 

^  we  will  send  6  strong,  heavily 

rooted  l-year-old  Grape  V ines  (one  | 
^ Concord,  Delaware,  Lucile,  Moore, 
Niagara  and  Worden)  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Our  4 
big,  free  new  catalog  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  perennials  and  cur  famous  66  car  tints 
•J  grape  vtnes  is  now  ready.  Send  for  tt  today. 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES.  INC. 

Box  22,^^0018,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD, 

IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 
Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  Roots.  All  Stcok 
Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  Culture  Directions. 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

EVERGREEN  TREES 

Are  in  big  demand.  Start  a  small  nursery.  $70.76  in¬ 
vested  by  me  in  1922  returned  $883.83  in  six  years,  with 
many  trees  still  left  to  sell.  You  should  do  as  well. 
For  particulars,  address  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown,  N.  t. 


More  About  Apple  Varieties 

On  page  128  I  have  read  the  article  by 
L.  B.  R.  from  Michigan.  Having  had 
some  experience  in  the  growing  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  apples  I  feel  frank  in  stating 
I  do  not  agree  tvith  all  he  says. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  he  expects 
to  get  for  his  other  varieties  when  there 
is  such  an  over-production  of  Wealthy 
and  McIntosh  that  they  are  not  worth 
picking.  I  agree  with  him  that  apples 
cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  a  dollar  per 
bushel  at  a  profit.  When  such  varieties 
as  the  above  and  the  good  old  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  become  a  drug  in  the 
markets  of  this  country  I  shall  be  will¬ 
ing  to  concede  the  fruit  growers’  doom 
and  the  intelligence  of  our  consumers  is 
vanishing  beyond  recovery.  We  all  know 
that  apples  placed  in  common  storage  are 
heavily  discounted  on  the  Winter  mar¬ 
kets  and  very  few  good  varieties  can  be 
handled  and  shipped  satisfactorily.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  more  and  better  apples. 
If  one  wants  a  few  trees  for  home  use 
and  has  a  hankering  for  a  variety  I  think 
he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  it  in  planting 
a  few  Ben  Davis,  Snow,  Hubbardston, 
King,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  se¬ 
lecting  varieties  to  plant  at  this  time, 
the  consumers’  wants  should  be  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration.  I  believe  a  fair  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  consumers’  judgment  is 
manifested  in  the  varieties  that  are  top¬ 
ping  our  markets. 

My  idea  of  a  commercial  planting  at 
this  time  would  be  McIntosh,  Wealthy, 
Spy,  Greening  and  some  Cortland  and 
Rome.  These  trees,  if  properly  handled, 
will  produce  annual  crops  at  an  early 
age.  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Rome  and 
Cortland  will  commence  at  six  years ; 
Spy  and  Greening  at  10  years.  If  they 
do  not  perform  about  as  indicated  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  variety  but  the  grower. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  K.  hitchings. 


DIBBLE’S 


I  O 

-  — 

tested  Fcu-m  Seeds' 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

Every  bushel  Northern  grown  and  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  of  the  Middle  and  Eas^eroF'States.  Over 

L  100,000  BUSHELS 

in  stock.  Y  () ' j  V> 

D.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA — Northern  Icftrfio  grown, 

purity  above  99.50%— $16  a  bu.  ' — 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY— Our  test  99.70%  at  $3.76  a  busITBI,' 
full  bags,  3  bushels  for  $11. 

MEDIUM,  MAMMOTH  and  ALSIKE  CLOVERS  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay,  as  we  give  you  the 
benefit  of  carload  purchases. 

DIBBLE’S  RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE 
NATURAL  MIXTURES,  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1% 
weed  seeds,  the  seeding  bargain  of  the  year  at  $5 
a  bushel.  Full  3-bushel  bag  for  $14.  Bags  free,  of 
course. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN— Ten  varieties,  all  that  is 
newest  and  best,  average  germination  above  90%, 
and  several  kinds  as  low  as  $2  a  bushel. 

DIBBLE’S  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— A  dozen 
kinds,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  in  auy  quan¬ 
tities  from  a  barrel  to  carloads  and  priced  right. 

Be  thrifty.  Investigate  and  save  money!  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  complete  price  list  describing 
and  quoting  “everything  for  the  farm”  FREE.  Use 
the  coupon  below  or  a  postal  card  will  do. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Send  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 


peer’s 

Garden  Book 


Transplanting  Cedars 

On  page  39  a  reader  speaks  of  trans¬ 
planting  wild  cedars.  A  few  years  ago 
I  was  riding  with  a  friend  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  noticing  the  pe¬ 
culiar  growth  of  the  red  cedars,  expressed 
a  wish  for  a  couple  for  our  lawn.  My 
friend  promised  to  send  them,  which  he 
did.  I  took  particular  pains  to  set  them 
carefully,  but  they  promptly  died.  I  re¬ 
ported  and  he  sent  me  two  more  the  next 
year,  saying  that  a  gardener  told  him 
that  they  should  be  set  as  they  grow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  compass,  and  tied  strings  on 
branches  on  the  north  side  of  the  trees 
before  they  took  them  up.  I  set  them  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  they  both  grew  and  now 
are  doing  well.  I  set  4hem  in  the  same 
places  as  the  two  others  that  died. 

Vermont.  C.  A.  chapman. 


T  OVELY  Flowers  around 
'  your  home.lusciousVege- 
tables  from  your  own  garden 
— how  these  add  to  the  joy 
of  living!  Our  1930  Garden 
Book  lists  the  best  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them. 


A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Helxine  Soleirolii 


Can  you  tell  me  some  of  the  botanical 
facts  about  the  plant  Helxine  Soleirolii? 

I  have  one  of  these  plants  and  am  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  its  appearance,  hab¬ 
its,  etc.,  but  I  never  feel  I  know  a  plant  ! 
until  I  have  placed  it  in  its  proper  bo¬ 
tanical  family,  and  this  one  is  not  only 
not  in  ‘‘Gray’s  Manual,”  but  is  not  in 
Britton  and  Brown’s  “Botany.”  I  am 
sure  illustration  enclosed,  cut  from  a  ! 
plant  catalog,  is  of  this  plant,  though 
the  name  is  slightly  different.  This  dealer 
calls  it  “baby  tears”  or  “Irish  moss.” 

Lynn,  Mass.  A.  t.  s. 

Helxine  Soleirolii  is  a  small  creeping 
plant  belonging  to  the  nettle  family, 
Urticacese.  It  is  a  native  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia.  Its  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
but  the  slender  reddish  stems  and  bright 
green  leaves  are  attractive.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  good  plant  for  the  rock  garden, 
growing  in  partial  shade.  The  name 
“Irish  moss”  given  in  the  catalog  you 
refer  to  is  very  misleading,  as#  this  name 
belongs  properly  to  carrageen,  a  seaweed 
used  to  make  a  nutritious  and  easily  di¬ 
gested  jelly. 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

^  The  biggest  assortment,  best  vai 
©ties,  finest  quality  nursery  stock 
ever  grown.  Onr  Direct-From-Nur- 
aery-to-You  Plan  means  lowest 
prices,  biggest  values  ever  offered. 

A  saving  of  agents'  commissions. 
Millions  of  Evergreens,  fruits 
shrubs,  flowers  in  our  big  600  acre 
sery,  waiting  to  find  a  home  that 
beautifying  and  improving. 

GET  FREE  CATALOG  giving  complete 
descriptions,  prices,  landscaping  sug¬ 
gestions,  all  details  of  our  Free. 
Landscape  Service.  Also  com¬ 
plete  list  of  46  Ferris  World 
Famous  Bargains,  $1.00 
each.  iThefbiggeat  dollar 
values  in  Nursery  Stock 
ever  offered.  Catalog 
contains  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  infor¬ 
mation. 


;  needs 


4  APPLE 
TREES 

\  One  each  of  four  |] 
1  popular  va- 
I  rieties.  One 
|  year  old,  well 
I  rooted,  4  post-  1 
Dpaid  for  only 


Urn 


Another  Big  Baldwin 

Referring  to  page  141  about  the  big 
Baldwin,  we  have  its  twin  brother,  1414 
in.  in  circumference,  414  in.  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  10  ounces  at  the  present 
time.  The  apple  has  been  kept  on  a 
shelf  in  our  cellar  since  last  Fall,  and  if 
measured  and  weighed  when  picked  would 
probably  be  a  trifle  larger  and  heavier. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  thomas  ^iarks. 


SEED 
BOOK. 

DO  you  want  this  year’s  gar¬ 
den  to  be  your  bast?  Then 
Ajfiy let  Maule’s  Seed  Book  guide  you 
to  outstanding  achievement. 
I  $  It  will  help  you  in  planning,  se¬ 

lection,  planting,  and  growing. 
Back  of  Maule’s  Super-Quality 
Seeds  is  a  53-year  record  of  de¬ 
pendability.  Maule  Seeds  are 
Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile,  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  When  you  plant  Maule 
Seeds  you  Plant  SUCCESS.  Get  our 
Free  Book  NOW;  a  postcard  brings  it. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  464  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ui'pee’s 


Gl'Ow 

The  Vegetablesand  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden — read 
all  about  them  in 
v.  Burpee’s  Annual 
It  describes  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

A  million  people  use  it  as 
their  garden  guide. 

Write  for  your  ANNUAL 
today.  It’s  free. 

W .  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

127  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


TOMATO 


IdlU  mill  GUIV  DiU 

FREE 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

“Queen  of  the  Market;”  Big  Money-Maker; 
Large  Solid  Fruit;  Excellent  Canner. 

1  To  introduce  to  you  our  Northern  Grown,  “Sure- 
Crop"  Live  Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you  125 
seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant  Ever¬ 
bearing  Tomato  and  OUR  BIG 
\1930  catalog  of  • 

Y  Seeds,  Plants 

land  Shrubs  J - - 

[This  valuable  184 -page  book 
’tells  how  and  when  to  plant. 
rSend  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage 
’rices  lower  than  ever  before. 

CONDON  BROS.y  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  $73  ROCKFORD,  '  ILLINOIS 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  moat  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre- 
-quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Olarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

VHEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Boxfif  Melrose,  Ohio 


ging , packing , postage  § 
na  we  will  send  youfl 
—  26  Gladiolaag 
Bulbs,  assorted  varie-L 
ties  and  colors.  Or  if rj 
you  prefer,  we  will& 
scud  you  20  Norway! 
Spruce  Evergreen  P 
Seedlings,  suitable  fori 
hedge  planting  or  12 1 
fine  Shaata  Daisies.  1 
Take  your  choice  ofj 
any  one  of  the  3.  These  P 
specialget-acquaintedt 
offers  will  prove  that! 
Ferris  Quality  is  best.  | 
EARL  FERRIS 
NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St. 
-Htlflpton,  Iowa 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES! 


PEONIES ! 


Karl  Rosenfleld,  best  red  Fragranoe,  best  pink 

Festiva  Maxima,  best  white 

Above  Heavy  3-5  Eyes,  50c  each. 

3  for  811.00  Post  Paid 

Unnamed — 1  Red,  1  Pink,  1  White 
Post  Paid  for  50c. 

General  Line!  Catalog  Free!  Write  tie  Today! 
The  K rider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Mlddlebury,  Indiana 

RHODODENDRONS 

Direct  from  the  Virginia  Mountains  to  you.  Get  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  freight  prepaid.  Quick  turnover.  Good 
profit.  These  broad  leaved  evergreens  have  a  great 
future.  Write  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


Dahlias 


The  Flower  Beautiful— 8  specially 
selected,  assorted,  31;  20 — *2,  post¬ 
paid.  0.  P.  EARLE,  Dahlia  Specialist, 
1806  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS— 35— 32.00,  unlabeled;  75—35.00,  labeled. 
Perennials,  cannas.  MRS.  HOWARD  H0LSIKGER,  Denton.  Md. 

G-IadLiolus  BuIIds 

J  Aft  154-inch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  op 
lvU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  9-Ia-iu 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 

!  40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  $1.25— all  different 
'  Cannas.  Catalogue.  GLAOAHUA  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Foils,  Mass 

rHPI*  I  Our  Catalog,  and  it’s  a  dandy.' 
LULL  I  All  the  best  hardy  flowering 
■  Ml  i  I  I  Plants.  Shrubs.  Roses,  Clinging 
I  1 1  In  La  I  Vines,  Bulbs.  Seeds.  Fruit,  Shade, 
and  Ornamental  trees.  If  you  want  the  best,  write 
ERNST  NURSERIES.  Box  R,  EATON,  O.; 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  271. 


Miscellan  eous 


HONEY.  5  lbs.  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10. 
HARRISON  PALMER,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SACKED.  100  pounds,  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fa5retteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  60 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCIIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Lang  lumber  sawmill,  $160 
cash,  also  buckwheat  comb  honey,  $3.50  case 
of  24  boxes.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  also  wholesale.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey,  $1.25 
postpaid:  six  pails  $6;  none  finer.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80.  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  rice  corn,  10  lbs.,  $1,60,  delivered 
third  zone.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2 y2  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  4,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  lithographs  of  American  sub¬ 
jects.  L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 


SALTED  cucumbers,  freshened,  make  delicious 
pickles,  mixed  or  separate;  sizes  0  to  6,  dry, 
postpaid,  example,  400  mixed  (25  lbs.)  $2.25 
third  zone.  EDSON’S  GARDENS,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  new  field  stock,  jumbos,  runners,  spe¬ 
cial  two  weeks,  25  lbs.,  $2;  50  lbs.,  $3.50; 
100  lbs.,  $6;  500  lbs.,  $27.50'  fresh  from  vine, 
will  keep  in  shell  fine.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  & 
SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — A  used  small  garden  tractor  in  good 
condition.  ADVERTISER  7771,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SHORTY'S  (pants  and  bandeau  to  match),  32-42 
bust,  attractive  print  or  checked  gingham, 
any  color,  $1  postpaid.  ISOBEL  BRADLEY, 

Star  Route,  Laurel,  Del. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $2.25  with  or¬ 
der.  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 

zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  120  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


BIRTHDAY,  Easter  and  every-day  assortment, 
hand-painted  greeting  cards,  15  for  $1.  MRS. 
L.  G.  WINANS,  Rt.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  thick,  rich,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  85c,  $1.60,  postpaid 
third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  Hall  mechanical  egg  turner 
trays,  good  condition,  $2.50  each.  LONG 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid; 

clover.  5-lb.  pail,  $1 ;  2  pails,  one  address, 
$1.90;  Alfalfa,  90c  and  $1.70;  mixed,  80c  and 
$1.50;  write  for  prices  of  quantity  and  comb. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  adopt  or  take  to  raise,  healthy 
girl  about  three  years  of  age;  will  be  in  re¬ 
fined  Christian  home;  can  give  excellent  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  7803,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LADIES — Why  not  have  a  beautiful  switch  from 
that  box  of  tangled  combings?  Address  LILA 
PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  nut  fudge,  50c  lb.  ETHEL  GAR¬ 
DENER,  Harpursville.  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  quilt  squares,  hand-made,  with  pa¬ 
per  patterns,  $1  postpaid.  BERTHA  M.  TY¬ 
SON,  Colora,  Md. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”- — Fine  clover,  5  pounds, 
$1;  10.  $1.90  postpaid;  60  pounds,  $5.40  here. 
I.AVERN  DEI’EW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


YOUNG  rainbow  fish,  $1  pair  postpaid;  bear 
live  young  monthly;  no  correspondence.  DR. 
STEINBACH,  Wildwood,  N.  J. 


CLOVER  honey.  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BROODER.  100-ehiek,  Smith  electric  87.  CHES¬ 
TER  THOMPSON,  Freeport,  Me. 


BROODING  equipment:  6  Newtown  stoves,  52- 
in.  hover,  $15  each;  6  .Jamesway  stoves,  52-in. 
hover,  $12  each;  30  6-quart  Jamesway  chick 
founts,  75c  each;  9  5-gallon  founts,  $2.50  each; 
all  equipment  in  excellent  condition;  prices  f.o.b. 
Smithtown.  WILLIAM  STRANGE,  Smithtown 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Currier  &  Ives  prints,  sports,  hunt¬ 
ing.  fishing,  railroads,  western  frontier  scenes, 
also  Doolittle  prints.  BRUNSWICK,  Guilford, 
Conn. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  Sun  Moves  South 

Every  morning,  now,  we  find  Old  Sol 
rising  with  us.  With  each  appearance  he 
comes  up  farther  south  on  the  horizon 
line,  but  he  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  he  shines  in  our  eyes  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  He  is  satisfied  at  present  with 
illuminating  the  face  of  the  calendar 
lady  who  hangs  in  the  living-room.  He 
slips  through  the  cedars  and  comes  in  by 
the  small  window  over  the  fireplace  book 
shelves  to  assume  this  privilege.  The 
effect  is  magical.  Elsie,  walking  in  from 
breakfast,  hurried  back  to  fetch  the  rest 
of  the  family.  The  lady  of  the  calendar 
does  not  blink  but  keeps  on  smiling,  until 
finally  Old  Sol  moves  across  to  the  old 
red  checkerboard.  And  there  comes  forth 
a  color  that  you  would  remember ! 

Life  is  not  all  sunshine.  “That  ashpan 
needs  emptying,”  said  the  man  of  the 
house.  “As  long  as  it’s  daylight,  I  guess 
I  will  take  these  ashes  up  in  the  bramble 
berries  and  spread  them  along  the  rows. 
They  will  do  as  much  good  there  as  any¬ 
where.”  So  we  spread  down  newspaper 
around  the  stove  hearth,  and  sent  out 
the  ashes,  not  knowing  that  they  were 
leading  to  an  important  discovery.  For 


the  long  black  berries’  stalks  had  been 
girdled  by  the  teeth  of  rabbits — quite 
neatly,  row  by  row.  Half  of  them  at 
least  had  suffered  badly.  Strange  to 
relate,  the  Columbians  had  not  been 
touched,  no,  nor  even  tried.  And  we  do 
not  ’prize  the  Columbians  as  we  do  the 
long  blacks  which  sell  quickly,  no  matter 
how  weak  market  is  on  everything  else. 
The  promises  we  have  made  grocers  in 
regard  to  our  probable  output  this  com¬ 
ing  season  come  back  to  us  as  mere 
boasting  words. 

The  field  to  the  north  of  the  house  is 
planted  to  bramble  berries.  It  is  so  near¬ 
by  that  one  enters  the  berry  patch  almost 
from  the  kitchen  door.  The  lower  acre 
near  the  road  is  Columbian,  but  the 
upper  half  is  set  to  the  luscious  long 
blacks.  You  drop  them  in  a  dish,  put 
on  sugar,  and  try  to  take  your  spoon 
out  of  them  before  they  are  finished ! 
That  is  merely  the  fruit.  The  stalk  is 
developed  for  the  protection  of  the  berry, 
and  is  noted  for  the  length  and  keenness 
of  its  thorns.  One  wonders  what  quality 
in  the  stalk  provoked  the  attack  upon 
it,  the  discrimination  between  the  two 
kinds  is  so  unerring.  Also  there  is  room 
for  speculation  as  to  why  the  mischief 
was  never  begun  in  other  years. 

There  is  always  a  reason  underlying 
every  new  movement.  Only  last  week 
in  reading  the  “Hunger  Fighters,” 
(Paul  de  Kruif )  I  found  that  a  young 
doctor,  seeking  to  trace  the  origin  of  a 
mysterious  new  disease,  similar  dn  its 
symptoms  to  bubonic  plague,  and  yet 
not  that,  had  after  years  of  experiment 
discovered  its  origin  in  the  lowly  raibbit. 
A  farmer  had  been  stricken  at  his  mowing 
in  harvest  time,  and  the  enterprising 
young  scientist  had  brought  the  germs 
to  Washington  in  successive  bodies  of 
live  guinea  pigs  which  died  regularly 
five  days  after  infection.  He  had  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease  himself,  which  delayed 
him  a  year  in  his  work,  but  rendered 
him  immune  in  future.  Meanwhile,  his 
helpers,  and  other  scientists  who  worked 
over  the  “tired  disease”  became  too 
tired  to  move,  and  were  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Even  a  street  peddler  who  sold 
rabbits  was  discovered  to  have  a  strange 
malady  that  no  physician  could  under¬ 
stand  or  cure. 

At  last  it  was  proved  that  a  guinea  pig 
could  be  infected  by  a  drop  of  blood 
placed  upon  the  skin.  Rubber  gloves 
were  used  after  that  without  danger  and 
it  was  discovered  that  thorpugh  cooking 
made  the  ra-bbit  safe  for  food. 

Under  certain  conditions  this  would 
have  been  a  case  for  rabbit  pie.  Although 
the  season  is  closed  on  rabbits  at  this 
time,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  permit  for 
hunting  them  if  real  damage  is  being 
done  to  property.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  permit  to  catch  a  rabbit,  and  an 
altogether  different  thing  to  catch  him. 
He  runs  very  fast,  and  he  is  well  aware 


of  man’s  movements,  present  and  prob¬ 
able.  He  does  the  mischief  in  the  night, 
when  the  dark  hides  him.  During  the 
day,  one  has  the  impression  that  there 
are  no  rabbits  about  the  country. 

We  have  always  admired  the  sensitive 
little  creatures.  But  of  late  I  notice  that 
we  often  see  them  in  the  road  ahead, 
when  out  at  night.  The  hunters  who  pass 
through  this  section  during  the  pheasant 
season  have  given  up  rabbit  hunting, 
they  say,  since  the  newspapers  and  radio 
spread  a  warning  against  this  strange 
new  affliction,  tularemia,  which  man  con¬ 
tracts  from  the  blood  of  a  rabbit.  No 
rabbit  should  be  touched  without  rubber 
gloves,  and  so  most  people  prefer  not  to 
touch  him  at  all.  Simple  as  this  decision 
may  seem,  we  fear  .that  too  many  rabbits 
will  be  the  consequences. 

The  prolificacy  of  rabbits  is  proverbial. 
They  begin  to  breed  when  six  months  old, 
are  capable  of  producing  several  litters 
in  a  year,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
they  multiply  with  prodigious  rapidity. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  estimate  how 
deadly  the  disease  is  to  the  rabbit,  but 
one  judges  that  it  is  less  deadly  than 
the  hunter.  What  is  to  become  of  farm 
crops  should  rabbits  multiply? 


I  have  always  maintained  that  a 
farmer’s  life  is  much  like  the  sailor’s. 
He  is  up  against  the  whims  of  nature 
from  start  to  finish,  and  he  cannot  change 
them  to  any  perceivable  degree.  Winter 
has  nearly  emptied  his  bag  of  tricks. 
This  year  he  has  seemed  to  favor  ice, 
rather  than  snow.  Country  roads  being  of 
irregular  surface,  seem  to  present  greater 
hazard  than  the  concrete  highway  which 
soon  wears  dry  under  passing  wheels. 
Just  now,  to  pilot  a  car  down  a  country 
x'oad  involves  sliding.  Icy  ruts  turn  you 
about  face  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
You  are  as  likely  to  come  over  a  bridge 
broadside  as  straight  away.  The  very 
windshield  becomes  coated  with  ice  when 
it  rains,  and  this  has  led  to  the  use  of 
many  new  devices— candles  which  may 
snap  the  glass,  and  electric  bulbs  which 
are  hard  on  the  eyes,  especially  at  night. 

The  roads  are  traveled  by  pedestrians 
as  never  before.  Work  is  very  hard  to 
find,  and  young  -people  of  both  sexes  are 
in  search  of  it  on  foot.  Usually  they 
come  back  the  way  they  went,  jobless. 
Milking  machines  have  taken  the  place 
of  hand  milkers  on  most  large  dairy 
farms,  and  it  seems  to  these  searchers 
as  if  the  farmer  had  no  use  for  help. 
He  is  far  more  independent  than  they 
dreamed,  and  they  see  him  in  a  different 
light  as  he  stands  in  his  doorway.  No 
man  has  the  right  to  turn  him  out  of  the 
job  which  is  his  livelihood.  But  a  bug, 
a  disease,  a  rabbit,  or  the  weather,  can 
upset  ’his  plans.  He  is  the  prey  of  his 
own  enthusiasm.  It  takes  the  same 
quality  in  the  farmer,  as  that  required 
of  a  sailor.  He  is  captain  of  his  ship. 

FARM  WOMAN 


Winter  in  Finger  Lakes 
Region 

The  snow  came  in  time  for  Christmas 
and  mantled  everything  with  a  coat  of 
white,  about  seven  inches  on  the  level.  As 
I  stood  at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  looked 
down  over  acres  of  unbroken  white,  bor¬ 
dered  by  pines  and  oaks  and  ending  at 
the  lake  bank,  I  marveled  at  Nature, 
that  greatest  of  artists  who  achieves  her 
masterpieces  through  nicety  of  detail,  the 
deep  blue  sky  with  clouds  of  cottony 
white,  the  blue-green  lake,  and  the  clear 
black  silhouettes  of  the  trees. 

A  red  squirrel  chattered  so  noisily  and 
frisked  about  so  playfully  in  the  elm 
branches  above  my  head  that  I  took  some 
walnuts  from  my  pocket  and,  cracking 
them  on  a  nearby  stone,  scattered  them 
over  the  snow  beneath  the  tree.  It  was 
not  long  before  Reddy  was  enjoying  his 
evening  meal.  Then  I  was  reminded  of 
cold  feet  and  that  the  last  sloping  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  were  throwing  into 
outline  the  trees  and  the  old  rail  fence. 
The  south  wind  played  mercilessly  with 
the  trailing  branches  of  a  weeping  birch. 
A  sea  gull  soared  high  against  the  wind, 
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which  is  a  trick  they  have,  and  finally  set¬ 
tled  on  the  shore  to  eat  a  supper  of  a 
wave-washed  bit  of  bx-ead. 

The  outlying  country  roads  are  nearly 
impassable.  Our  mailman  has  found  it 
necessary  to  walk  part  of  his  route  for 
a  few  days.  This  is  the  ice  .season.  The 
Winter  has  been,  so  far,  open  and  with 
so  many  warm  days  that  several  ice  crops 
have  vanished  just  when  ready  to  harvest. 
Now,  however,  it  is  seven  inches  thick 
but  the  promise  of  a  warm  period  is  hur¬ 
rying  the  men. 

Several  new  seed  catalogs  have  arrived 
and  afford  many  an  evening  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  hyacinth,  daffodil  and  plan¬ 
tain  lily  bulbs  are  showing  about  an  inch 
of  new  green.  The  warm  sun  has  led 
them  to  think  of  Spring.  A  covering  of 
old  leaves  will  have  to  protect  them  from 
the  disillusionment  of  a  cold  snap. 

The  Seneca  County  Fish  and  Game  As¬ 
sociation  has  provided  food  for  the  Hun¬ 
garian  partridges  in  this  locality.  Pheas¬ 
ants  are  finding  welcome  the  open  Win¬ 
ter  which  allows  them  the  scattered  food 
in  grain  fields.  They  also  like  the  red 
sumac  berries. 

Yesterday  was  ground  hog  day.  No 
sunshine  afforded  even  a  faint  shadow. 
The  snow  and  sleet  fell  from  leaden 
skies  all  day.  A  trap  set  for  a  skunk, 
though,  held  captive  one  of  the  liiber- 
nating  rodents.  With  one  fore  paw  held 
firmly  in  the  jaws  of  the  trap  and  the 
snow  falling  on  him  the  chuck  looked 
miserable  enough.  However,  he  had  only 
just  been  caught  when  discovered  and 
upon  being  released  crept  back  to  his 
Winter  home  without  showing  fight. 

Cayuga  Lake  is  frozen  at  the  northern 
end  farther  south  than  usual.  Thick 
enough  for  ice-boating.  The  lake  was 
last  frozen  entirely  over  in  the  Winter 
of  1912.  ELLEN  C.  RICKARD. 


Old-fashioned  Favorites 

Corned  Beef  Hash  (as  we  like  it). — 
Two  cups  corned  beef,  coarsely  chopped ; 
one  cup  potatoes,  cooked  and  coarsely 
chopped ;  one  cup  of  boiled  beets,  coarse¬ 
ly  chopped;  one  tablespoon  raw  onion, 
finely  chopped ;  one  slice  stale  bread, 
crumbed.  Mix  together.  Put  three  or  four 
slices  of  salt  pork  in  frying-pan,  trying 
out  the  fat,  and  remove  from  the  pan. 
Cook  the  mixture  slowly  in  the  pork  fat ; 
if  too  dry,  add  a  little  water ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt  if  needed.  When  brown 
on  the  bottom  lift  with  a  turner  and 
brown  on  other  side. 

Creamed  Salt  Pork. — Fry  slowly  six 
thin  slices  fat  salt  pork  until  brown  on 
both  sides.  Remove  from  the  pan  and  cut 
into  tiny  pieces  not  more  than  a  quarter 
inch  square.  Allow  one  tablespoon  of  fat 
for  each  tablespoon  flour,  about  two  of 
each,  and  rub  together  in  the  pan.  Add 
two  cups  milk  and  cook  until  smooth,  re¬ 
turn  the  pork  to  the  sauce  and  serve  with 
freshly  boiled  whole  potatoes. 

Salt  Pork  and  Eggs. — Fry  six  thin 
slices  fat  salt  pork,  remove  and  fry  four 
eggs  in  the  fat,  breaking  the  yolks  so  they 
will  be  firmly  cooked.  Cut  the  pork  in 
tiny  pieces,  remove  the  eggs  and  cut 
in  convenient  sized  pieces  for  serving, 
pour  off  fat  except  two  tablespoonfuls, 
add  half  cup  of  rich  milk  or  thin  cream. 
Reheat,  return  the  pork  and  eggs  to  the 
ci’eam  and  fat,  and  keep  hot  until  served. 
Good  with  boiled  or  baked  potatoes. 

M.  v.  \v. 


More  about  Finishing  Wood 

In  reading  your  issue  of  November  2, 
I  see  where  W.  PI.  C.  is  inquiring  for 
the  best  way  to  finish  wood  without  the 
use  of  varnish.  I  am  not  a  professional 
wood  finisher,  but  I  have  had  quite  a 
little  experience  in  woodwork,  as  it  is 
my  hobby,  and  I  will  proceed  to  give  my 
favorite  way  of  finishing  woods  without 
the  use  of  varnish. 

The  reader  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  take 
a  soft  wood  and  give  it  the  finish  which 
can  be  given  a  hard  wood.  However,  a 
satisfactory  finish  can  be  given  a  wood 
as  soft  as  even  white  pine  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
obtain  as  smooth  a  surface  as  possible, 
which  can  be  done  with  fine  sandpaper, 
fine  steel  wool,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
pumice  stone  and  a  woolen  cloth.  All  of 
the  above  materials  requii’e  in  addition 
a  plentiful  supply  of  elbow  grease.  After 
the  wood  is  smoothed,  then  apply  an  oil 
stain.  After  the  stain  is  applied  it  can 
be  left  in  the  natural  or  rubbed,  according 
to  the  tastes  of  the  decorator.  The  last 
step  is  to  use  a  good  paste  filler,  which 
should  also  be  rubbed.  The  rubbing  in 
both  cases  may  be  done  either  with  a 
very  fine  steel  wool,  or,  if  the  wood  is 
vei*y  soft,  a  good  woolen  cloth.  I  never 
had  much  success  with  the  so-called 
liquid  fillers.  They  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  grain,  and  do  not  leave  a  desir- 
able  finish.  When  the  surface  of  the 
wood  is  completely  and  uniformly  filled, 
then  a  good  grade  of  floor  wax  can  be 
applied  again  resort  to  the  use  of  soft 
cloth  combined  with  an  abundance  of 
elbow  grease. 

Woods  finished  in  such  a  way,  especially 
the  hard  woods,  such  as  oak,  walnut  and 
cherry  (which  of  course  do  not  require 
any  stain  whatever)  seen  to  improve 
with  age,  and  grow  more  beautiful  year 
after  year,  and  all  they  need  is  an  oc¬ 
casional  waxing.  I  have  in  my  home  a 
solid  walnut  mission  .type  libi’ary  table, 
which  I  made  and  which  never  had  a 
di’op  of  varnish  on  it,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  finished  pieces  of 
wood  I  have  ever  seen.  h.  a.  Wilson 

Missouri. 


The  Auto  Has  Made  Possible  the  Revival  of  Farmers’  Meetings.  Above  is  a  scene 
at  Westminster,  Vt.,  ivhere  fruit  growers  of  the  State  met  last  year. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY ,  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
»nd  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,'  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25e  each.  $20  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Tel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet.  20c  each;  2  to  3 y2  feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 

111  1^1  MG  Berries  large,  firm,  quality 
/ ■  f|  P good,  very  productive,  ripens 
0gd  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
fklfcV4  n  market.  Originated  in  Canada, 
[fi*  .ugf'ljl  Our  plants  come  direct  from 
originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
*  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog. 


The  Home  of  Good 


ALONE  Y’S 

GUARANTEED 
APPLE  TREES 


The  McIntosh  Offers  Big  | 
Prospects  for  Profit ! 

THE  market  for  the  delicious  McIntosh  apple 
increases  every  year.  It  resists  insect  pests, 
bears  heavily,  hangs  well,  ships  perfectly,  and 
keeps  well.  Brings  big  prices. 

All  Certified 

1  and  2  year  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  healthy,  true-to- 
name.  Hardy,  sturdy-rooted 
trees,  grower’s  low 
prices! 

Also  50  other  choice 
varieties  of  apples; 
profitable  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  vari¬ 
eties;  raspberry,  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes; 
dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees 
— all  guaranteed.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Free  Transportation 

Catalog  pictures  and 
describes  1000  Maloney 
fruits,  shrubs,  vines, 
roses,  perennials.  Write 

_  for  your  copy  today. 

Transportation  prepaid.  See  Catalog . 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
Groomers  for  46  Years 
129  Main  Streat  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


Plant  Fruit 

For  Profit 

HARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
They  have  proved  hardy,  unusually  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  stock  is 
nationally  known. 

Our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  This  is  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  own  3,000-acre  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Write  today  for  our  1930 
catalog,  describing  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’  big  commission.  High¬ 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


Many  Special  Offers  in 


Green’s  1930  Catalog 


Specials  in  the  most  wanted  varieties  of  nursery 
stock  offering  big  money  savings.  Our  new  cat¬ 
alog  is  a  source  of  reliable  information  on  new 
and  old  varieties,  and  planting.  64  pages, 
many  in  nature’s  colors. 

SAVE  HALF- BUY  DIRECT 

Why  pay  twice  as  much  to  agents 
as  to  Green’s  ?  Our  Green  tested 
nursery  stock  is  guaranteed  to 
satisfy.  Buy  direct  from  our 
catalog,  get  sturdy  stock,  backed 
by  service  aud  reliability  of  57 
years’  standing.  Cash  discounts 
for  early  orders. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

40  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page ,  :  :  : 


Last  Year’s  Garden 

I  have  learned  to  raise  glorious  Zin¬ 
nias  !  I  confess  it  was  because  of  the 
season.  I  used  to  “fuss”  with  them  as  I 
did  with  superfine  Petunias,  start  in  the 
house,  transplant  into  fairly  rich  soil 
and  be  disappointed. 

Last  year  I  had  extra  good  Zinnia 
seed  and  I  marked  the  Zinnia  bed  in  8-in. 
squares,  put,  three  seeds  not  too  near  to¬ 
gether  in  each  corner  of  each  square.  In 
our  locality  I  planted  about  May  25. 
The  seeds  germinated  promptly  and  when 
2  in.  high  I  took  out  all  but  one  Zinnia 
in  a  place,  filled  any  gaps  in  the  beds  and 
took  the  rest  to  the  “overflow”  bed.  Be¬ 
ing  dry  I  suppose  less  of  the  fertilizer 
was  dissolved  than  usual  and  my  Zin¬ 
nias  were  the  finest  ever,  and  a  friend 
tells  me  Zinnias  should  not  have  too 
rich  soil. 

The  afinual  Gaillardias  were  started  in 
boxes  in  the  house  about  April  1,  and  I 
was  more  than  pleased  with  them.  The 
blooms  are  like  their  perennial  cousin, 
but  range  from  cream  to  deep  yellow 
with  the  rich  Gaillardia  red  zoning  as 
well  as  plain  colors. 

Was  I  the  last  gardener  to  try  the 
Chinese  forget-me-not  or  Cynoglossum 
amabile?  I  am  always  somewhat  skepti¬ 
cal  about  highly  praised  new  flowers,  but 
I  will  now  join  the  chorus.  It  is  heaven¬ 
ly  blue,  withstands  drought  and  keeps  on 
keeping  on.  I  started  these  in  the  house, 
too. 

I  am  sure  I  was  not  the  last  one  to 
try  Cosmidium,  for  I  think  only  one 
vis  tor  had  seen  it  before.  I  don’t  know 
why  it  is  not  more  generally  grown.  I 
sowred  out-of-doors  and  it  was  very  like 
an  improved  Coreopsis. 

By  the  way  I  see  Coreopsis  grandiflora 
has  leaped  into  favor,  perhaps  because 
yellow  flowers  are  conspicuous  by  moon¬ 
light  and  I  often  see  them  combined  in 
borders  with  blue  Delphiniums. 

But  have  you  seen  the  newer  Coreopsis 
splendens?  The  flowers  are  yellow  with 
brown  centers  like  an  annual  Coreopsis, 
but  grew  nearly  if  not  quite  3  ft.  high, 
but  proved  to  be  biennial  with  both 
Floral  Partner  and  myself. 

A  correspondent  who  is  spending  an 
extended  vacation  in  Europe  writes  that 
Convolvulus  minor,  dwarf  morning-glory, 
is  much  used  in  the  parks  there,  and  sent 
seeds  of  the  strain  used  thei*e.  They 
should  be  fine.  I  used  to  raise  them  and 
so  did  my  friends,  but  I  haven’t  seen  any 
for  years.  Another  case  of  neglecting 
old  friends  for  new. 

Nevertheless  one  catalog  has  a  trick 
of  opening  enticingly  to  a  colored  Lep- 
tosyne,  “blooms  in  five  weeks  from  sow¬ 
ing,”  and  that  sounds  good  to  us  north¬ 
erners,  you  know. 

The  Nemesias  are  so  much  praised  I 
expected  to  be  disappointed.  I  knew 
they  were  favorites  in  Englond  and  ex¬ 
pected  the  cool  moist  climate  there  was 
just  to  their  liking  I  presume  it  is,  but 
just  the  same  despite  our  dry  season  they 
were  far  above  my  expectations.  They 
are  low-growing,  so  use  for  a  border  or 
bed  alone.  The  seed  is  small  so  I  sowed 
in  box  in  the  house  and  transplant  as 
usual. 

Who  grows  Anemone  Japonica  (Jap¬ 
anese  Anemones)  in  an  ordinary  gar¬ 
den,  and  is  Linaria  Macedonica  speciosa 
desirable  in  a  home  garden? 

I  tried  mixed  Potentilla  seed  some 
time  ago.  A  friend  wrote  she  didn’t  con¬ 
sider  them  especially  desirable  in  a  small 
garden,  but  their  strawberry-like  leaves 
are  attractive  and  the  blooms  are  of 
gold  and  rich  red ;  they  are  perfectly 
hardy  so  I  keep  them  as  a  filler  in  the 
perennial  border. 

Another  floral  gift  last  year  was 
Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus,  the  per¬ 
ennial  Dahlia  sunflower.  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  is  not  more  common,  as 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  Rudbeekia  Gold¬ 
en  Glow. 

Physostegia  “Vivid”  was  another  new 
one  and  is  far  better  than  Physostegia 
Virginica.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  plant,  but  as  it  grew  thicker  and  a 
larger  clump  I  find  it  a  pleasing  addi¬ 
tion,  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  grown. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


“Ah,”  said  the  talkative  globe-trotter, 
“you  shall  see  the  sunset  in  the  East?” 
“I  should  like  to,”  replied  his  friend, 
“I’ve  never  seen  it  set  anywhere  but  iu 
the  west.” — Toledo  Post. 


Lead  the  Yellow  Corn  Market  10  days  with 

HARRIS’  EXTRA  EARLY  BANTAM 


Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  Sweet 
Corn  is  10  days  earlier  than  ordinary 
Golden  Bantam  and  consequently  sells 
for  much  higher  prices  and  larger  profits. 
It  is  the  earliest  strain  of  Golden  Bantam 
corn  in  existence. 

Many  other  improved  varieties  that  are 
proving  very  profitable  to  gardeners 
are  described  in  Harris’,  catalogue- 
free.  Do  not  miss  it. 


ALL  HARRIS  SEEDS 

are  Germination-Proved 

Every  lot  of  seed  fa  tasted 
for  ^Termination  and  the  per 
cent  that  grows  is  Riven  on 
each  package  or  bag  so 
the  purchaser  can  tell  just 
what  proportion  of  the  seeds 
is  good.  Whether  the  tests 
show  70,  80,  90  or  99  per 
cent,  the  correct  percentage 
is  printed  on  the  label. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  D.  Bex  135,  Cold  water,  N.Y. 


a  vvscpu  iiaiu*  p  mu 

/\  Hams 


Can  make  300  to  600  bushels  per  acre— because  northern  grown  from  carefully 
bred,  high-yielding  strains;  because  from  fields  reported  by  inspectors  either  loujt 
disease-free  or  practically  so;  and  because  stored  at  proper  temperatures  and 
humidity.  Write  for  prices  and  free  catalog  of  these  and  other  certified  seeds. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


“WEST  HAS  THE  BEST” 

-  OF  - 

SELECTED  ORNAMENTAL  AND  FRUIT  TREES.  PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS 

A  Complete  Assortment— Hardy  and  Northern-Grown 
Write  for  1930  Catalog.  Lock  Box  141 

T.  B.  West  &  Sons  MAPLE  BEND  NURSERIES  Perry,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio 


50  Years’  Service 

Golden  Anniversary  Prices 

Kellys’  trees  are  grown  under  Ideal 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  They 
are  budded  on  whole  root  seedlings — 
not  on  small  piece  roots. 

True-to-Name  trees  are  guaranteed 
not  only  by  our  own  conscientious 
work  but  also  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  have 
certified  thousands  of  trees  for  us. 
Their  seal  stays  on  until  you  take 
it  off. 

Kellys’  Golden  Anniversary  Bar- 
gain  prices  will  surprise  you.  You 
buy  direct— no  agent’s  commissions 
or  middleman’s  profits  to  pay. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  with 
many  pages  in  color.  It  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  when,  where 
and  how  to  plant.  It  lists  the  best 
of  Fruit  Trees,  also  Berry  Bushes, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

2707  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

C&AtiJfacU 

True-to-Nan>e  Fruit  Trees 


over. 


Hoffman  Quality!  9914%  clean 
seed.  No  foul  weeds!  Hardy. 
Germination  tested.  Hoffman 
Native  Red  Clover  is  U.  S.  Veri- 
fied-Origin.  Official  tag  and 
inspection.  Also  Alfalfa,  Alsike, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover.  Bags  free. 


Send  To-day  (or  new  catalog 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  27 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

'HOFFMAN'S 

Farm  Seeds 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  re¬ 
ceive  our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves 
you  money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  wesell  direct  to  you. 
Our  true-to-name  stock  is  budded 
from  bearing  orchards. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

SOX  9000  ROCKFALL,  CONN. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES; 


Reasonable  Prices 

N,  A,  Baker  &  Son#  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

A  ■  t't  z  <5Si’  till.  i/U  *»■  KJ:  v.  '  -j 


RADISHES 


For  Earliness  and  Quality 

Grows  quickly  and  has  a  crispness  and 
tenderness  that  is  unsurpassed  and 
seldom  equalled.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  famous  Isbell  specialties  described  in 

Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual 

— contains  over  400  illustrations  from  our 
own  photographs— 28  pages  in  true-to-nature 
colors  and  accurate  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  of  Northern  Grown  field,  garden 
and  flower  seeds.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct  from 
grower  prices  on  Bell  Brand  Quality  Seeds. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 

1 06  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (57) 


EarliestTomato 


is  Jung's 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  COrr 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■  >»E6 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15.  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Are  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Man  Maka  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  45,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
4157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  4147.01;  Hale,  458.10 ;  Chamberlain, 
467.64;  etc.; 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

215  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


Farm  a*d  Garden 


We  know  we  can  please  you  both  in 
quality  and  price 

Send  for  our  49th  Annual  Catalog  describing  hundreds 
of  excellent  varieties  and  quoting  prices  you  will  be  glad 
to  pay.  Oub  Motto:  “Square  Dealing  Live  and  Let  Live.” 

FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Glover  Seed 

HOLMES  SEEO  CO.  Box 


Nothern  grown.  Medium 
red,  mam.  alsike,  alfalfa, 
sweet.  Write  for  Farm 
Seed  Price  List. 

216  CANTON,  OHIO 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MEG.  CO.  Box  113  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  XII 
THE  R.  S.  I.  S.  MEETING 

“Teacher  says  we  are  to  have  a  program 
for  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  meeting  next  month. 
What  do  those  letters  mean,  mother?” 
asked  Amy  Smith  as  she  came  in  from 
school. 

‘‘It  is  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society,  of  which  our  district  is  a  unit. 
There  are  eight  districts  joined  together 
in  an  association,  and  meetings  are  held 
at  a  different  schoolhouse  each  month. 
I  remember  it  is  our  turn  next.  The 
teacher  is  asked  to  have  a  short  program 
showing  something  in  connection  with  the 
school  work  if  possible.  What  will  you 
have  for  a  program,  I  wonder?”  said 
Mrs.  Smith. 

“I  think  we  are  going  to  dramatize 
something  about  our  geography  lessons” 
said  Amy.  “We  do  that  sometimes,  and 
teacher  said  we  could  dress  up  more  this 
time.  It  is  fun  to  dress  up.  Don’t  yon 
think  so,  Fred?” 

Fred  had  just  come  in  from  school  and, 
being  like  other  boys,  afraid  to  show  too 
much  feeling,  made  a  careless  reply. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  It’s  all  right  I 
guess.”  The  next  moment  he  showed  his 
interest  by  asking,  “Say  mother,  where 
is  that  old  Indian  suit  of  mine?  We’ve 
got  to  have  an  Indian  and  a'  Chinese  and 
a  Mexican  and  an  Eskimo  outfit,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  many  more.” 

“I  think  you  will  find  the  Indian  suit 
and  head-dress  in  the  little  brown  trunk, 
and  an  outfit  for  the  Chinese  too.  It  it 
just  a  pair  of  white  pajamas  with  an 
old  pillowcase  for  a  coat.  I  think  it 
will  do  to  wear  another  time.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  more  things  there  that 
the  teacher  can  use.  You  can  tell  her 
about  them  and  she  can  come  and  look 
them  over,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

The  night  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  meeting 
came,  and  the  schoolhouse  in  District 
Number  Six  was  the  scene  of  much  ac¬ 
tivity.  Extra  chairs  were  brought  in  and 
seats  along  the  walls  were  improvised 
from  boards.  When  the  time  for  opening 
the  meeting  came  every  seat  was  filled, 
and  some  standing.  The  president  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  few  matters  of  business 
would  be  disposed  of  first.  The  treasurers 
reported  that  each  district  had  sent  a 
contribution  to  the  New  York  State  R. 
S.  I.  S.,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the 
two  delegates  who  went  to  the  annual 
meeting  from  the  associated  districts  had 
been  paid.  There  was  still  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  treasury,  and  a  vote  was 
taken  to  add  more  to  it  and  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Albany  to  the  legislative 
hearing  on  the  school  bills.  The  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  annual  meeting  gave  a  brief 
report  and  the  president  then  announced 
that  the  school  would  entertain  the 
audience. 

The  dramatized  geography  lesson  proved 
to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  teacher  read  a  travel  sketch  which 
introduced  the  different  countries,  and 
the  children  came  from  behind  a  screen 
in  the  costume  of  the  country.  The 
Eskimo  was  wrapped  in  a  big  fur  coat 
and  cap,  and  told  of  the  place  where  he 
lived,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  school 
then  sang  “Jingle  Bells,”  teacher  at  the 
organ.  The  Chinese  appeared  in  bis 
white  suit  and  the  Indian  in  his  gay  head¬ 
dress.  As  many  countries  as  there  were 
pupils  were  represented,  each  having  a 
few  words  to  say  or  a  poem  to  recite. 
Several  songs  were  sung  by  the  school 
at  appropriate  times.  The  last  to  appear 
was  the  United  States  in  the  person  of 
Liberty,  dressed  in  white  and  carrying 
a  large  American  flag.  This  called  for 
the  singing  of  “America,”  in  which  every¬ 
one  joined. 

“And  now,”  said  the  teacher,  “we  have 
completed  our  part  of  the  program  and 
will  turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  ladies 
of  the  district.” 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  put 
the  coffee  on  the  oil  stove  in  the  little 
kitchenette,  and  its  appetizing  odors  had 
begun  to  fill  the  room.  Paper  plates  and 
napkins  were  passed,  and  great  baskets 
of  sandwiches  and  doughnuts.  Coffee  was 
given  those  who  wished  it  and  a  choco¬ 
late  bar  to  each  child  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  program,  with  a  few  extra 
for  the  little  folks  who  had  come  with 
their  parents.  As  usual  when  country 
folk  get  together  there  was  much  good- 


natured  talk  and  laughter.  The  people 
from  the  different  districts  were  becom¬ 
ing  better  acquainted  at  every  meeting. 
They  had  come  to  visit  this  school  and 
show  their  interest  in  rural  school 
affiairs.  There  was  much  talk  about 
school  law  and  everyone  was  eager  for 
the  latest  news.  They  were  all  of  the 
same  opinion  on  one  subject,  and  that 
was  that  they  wanted  to  keep  the  one- 
room  district  school  and  improve  it  as 
they  could  afford  to  do  it. 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  “I  would  sell 
or  give  away  my  farm  and  get  out  of 
here  if  we  ever  get  centralized.  I  had 
all  I  could  stand  of  that  out  in  Indiana, 
where  our  children  had  to  go  on  a  bus 
six  miles  every  day  to  get  to  school.  It 
was  a  hardship  for  them  and  for  us  too. 
There  was  a  blizzard  one  day  after  they 
reached  school,  and  when  they  did  not 
get  home  at  night  we  did  not  know  where 
they  were.  Mother  and  I  could  not  sleep 
for  fear  of  what  had  happend  them.  It 
turned  out  they  did  not  leave  the  school- 
house  at  all  and  were  safe  enough,  though 
not  very  comfortable.  Now  I  have  never 
seen  a  storm  so  bad  but  what  I  could  go 
the  mile  and  a  half  to  the  school  and 
bring  them  home  to  their  mother.  I 
think  our  children  are  doing  just  as  well 
here  as  the  older  ones  did  in  that  larger 
school,  don’t  you  mother?” 

“I  am  sure  they  are,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
“I  just  want  to  tell  you  about  a  neighbor 
we  had  there.  He  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  in  his  family,  his  barn  burned 


and  it  seemed  which  ever  way  he  turned 
he  had  bad  luck.  They  had  two  girls  of 
school  age  who  were  obliged  to  attend 
school  in  the  village.  You  know  how  it 
is  with  girls;  they  all  want  to  look  alike, 
and  if  a  girl  is  not  dressed  according  to 
their  standards,  she  is,  in  their  estima¬ 
tion,  a  ‘rube,’  ‘hick’  or  a  ‘dumb-bell’  or 
whatever  slang  phrase  in  vogue  at  that 
time  will  express  their  youthful  scorn. 
Now  these  girls’  father  simply  could  not 
afford  to  buy  anything  but  the  cheapest 
of  clothing  for  them.  The  result  was 
two  heartbroken  little  girls  coming  home 
every  night  with  stories  of  how  they  were 
treated.  Children  can  be  so  heartless  and 
cruel.  One  day  the  father  got  a  note 
from  a  teacher  asking  if  the  girls  could 
not  have  lighter  shoes,  they  made  to 
much  noise  as  they  walked  about  the 
room.  The  poor  man  saw  himself  buying 
light  slippers  at  $5  a  pair  every  few 
weeks,  so  he  went  to  the  school  board. 
They  heard  his  case  and  promised  to 
furnish  part  of  the  things  the  girls 
needed.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
stuff  they  sent,  old  cast-off  things  that 
were  not  suitable  at  all.  The  family 
moved  away  before  we  did.  Those  children 
would  have  been  much  happier  in  a 
country  school.  I  often  wonder  what 
those  trying  years  would  do  to  those 
girls’  lives.  Children  are  so  sensitive.” 

“I  am  glad  you  have  told  us  these 
things,  Mrs.  Jones,”  said  the  president. 
“From  what  we  read  in  some  of  the 
papers  and  magazines  the  centralized 
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school  plan  looks  very  attractive.  I 
hope  you  people  all  read  “the  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse.”  You  will  get  the  truth 
about  the  school  situation  there.  Every 
story  has  two  sides,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  hear  both  sides  before  forming  an 
opinion.” 

“Had  a  real  good  meeting,  didn’t  we, 
Jane?  Must  have  been  100  here,”  said 
John  Smith  as  he  put  out  the  lights  and 
locked  the  door. 

“Everybody  is  interested  in  schools” 
said  his  wife.  “Wasn’t  Amy  a  cute  little 
Chinese,  John?” 

(To  be  continued) 


Wife’s  Separate  Property 

If  a  man  is  sold  out  at  sheriff’s  sale  or 
files  bankruptcy,  can  creditors  sell  cows 
which  were  given  to  the  wife  by  her  fath¬ 
er  when  they  were  calves,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  raised  on  the  farm?  Farm 
is  not  joint  deed.  Can  they  sell  any 
furniture  bought  with  money  earned  by 
the  wife  by  raising  turkeys?  There  is  a 
small  piece  of  land,  17  acres,  which  is 
held  on  a  joint  deed.  Can  they  sell  hus¬ 
band’s  interest  in  land  or  in  hay  or  grain 
raised  on  this  land?  C.  P.  V. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  wife  can  hold  such  property  as 
she  actually  owns.  It  would  make  no 
difference  if  it  was  fed  on  grain  from 
the  farm  owned  by  her  husband.  They 
can  sell  the  husband’s  interest  in  the 
land  owned  by  joint  deed  if  they  can 
find  a  purchaser,  but  they  probably  can¬ 
not.  The  only  interest  he  has  is  the 
hope  that  he  might  outlive  wife,  and  no 
one  will  buy  that.  n.  T. 


FARMALL  is  a  McCORMlCK-DEERlNG  Tractor 
“If  it  isn’t  a  McCormick-Deering  it  isn’t  a  FARMALL” 


■HEN  the  International  Harvester  builders 
designed  this  first  all-purpose  tractor  they 
christened  it  “FARMALL”,  because  it  is  the 
ideal  power  for  all  farm  operations,  including 
row-crop  handling.  The  Farmall  idea  and  the  tractor’s 
good  name  became  extremely  popular.  Today  the 
power  demand  everywhere  is  for  the  true  Farmall  and 
Farmall-operated  equipment.  When  you  make  the 
change  to  all-purpose  power,  be  sure  that  you  reap 
the  sound  benefits  that  can  be  had  only  with  the  tractor 
illustrated  above. 

Bear  these  facts  in  mind:  There  is  only  one  true,  orig¬ 
inal  Farmall— the  McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL. 
If  it  isn’t  a  McCormick-Deering  it  isn’t  a  Farmall. 
It  is  made  only  by  International  Harvester;  its  design 
and  its  exclusive  features  are  fully  covered  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  many  patents. 

Remember  that  the  name  “Farmall”  is  owned  and 
registered  by  the  Harvester  Company  and  that  others 
have  no  right  to  use  it.  And  remember  that  the 
McCormick-Deering  Farmall  is  sold  only  by  the 
McCormick-Deering  Dealers. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  NAME 
ON  THE  FUEL  TANK 
OF  THE  FARMALL 


- c<^p - 

The  McCORMICK-DEERING 
FARMALL,  with  the  special  2- 
or  4-row  Farmall  planters  and 
cultivators,  handles  from  25  to 
60  acres  in  an  8-hour  day.  It 
cuts  a  14-foot  swath  of  hay, 
with  7- foot  Farmall -powered 
mower  and  7-foot  trailer  mower 
attached.  Handles  rakes,  load¬ 
ers,  etc.  Plows  two  furrows, 
pulls  all  seed-bed  implements, 
and  operates  grain  and  corn 
harvesting  machines.  Ready  for 
all  drawbar,  belt,  and  power 
take-off  work. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

[Incorporated] 


Chicago,  Illinois 


only  by  International  Harvester 
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Models 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


SAW  FRAMES 


BOLENS 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


_ _  Ideal  for  suburban  farms,  truck 

gardens,  etc. — saves  time  and  labor — does 
^your  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  and  culti¬ 
vating — sprays  orchards  or  field  crops — mows 
ryour  lawn  or  field  —  pulley  for  belt  work— 
'Twenty-two  attachments 
instantly  interchangeable. 


Patented  arched  axle 
gives  high  plant  clear¬ 
ance  —  offset  handles 
and  simple,  natural 
tool  control  enables  you 
to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating— turns  un¬ 
der  own  power— boy  or 
girl  can  handle.  Full 
Guarantee.  Known 
everywhere  —  thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Write  for 
new  catalog  today. 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFC.  CO. 

1123  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis.  (11) 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Catalog  that 
tells  aboutthe  All-Purpose  Bolens  Garden 
tractor  and  what  it  will  do. 

Name 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


An  idle  tractor  is 
a  dead  loss.  Cash 
in  on  your  trac¬ 
tor  investment 
by  making  it 
work  the  year  round.  A  Stover  Saw  Frame, 
attached  by  four  bolts  to  the  front  of  your 
tractor,  enables  you  to  take  the  saw  to  the 
wood  wherever  it  is.  Steel  construction 
throughout.  On  or  off  in  10  minutes.  Types 
usable  with  Fordson,  Farmall,  John  Deere 
and  10-20  McCormick- Deering  tractors. 
Priced  moderately. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Engines,  Feedmills, 
Pump  Jacks,  Pulverizers,  etc, 

61  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
61  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Saw  Frames. 


Name.. 


P.O. 


State. 


Sure  Way  to  Get  Rid 
of  Quack  Grass 

On  many  farms  the  killing  and  controlling  of  quack 
grass,  thistles  and  similar  weeds  is  a  serious  problem. 
On  many  others — thousands  in  fact — the  problem  has 
been  solved  with  a  remarkable  implement  called  the 
WEED  HOG. 

The  WEED  HOG  looks  like  a  harrow  but  digs  like 
h  plow.  And  when  it  digs,  quack  doesn’t  have  a 
chance 

For  the  WEED  HOG  is  fitted  with  SPIRAL  TEETH 
which  go  down  deep,  PLOW  DEPTH,  and  pull  quack 
grass  out  BY  THE  BOOTS.  Then  they  shake  the 
stuff  out  on  top  to  be  dry  killed. 

Authorities  agree  that  this  method  is  the  only  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  destroy  and  control  weeds.  They  say 
that  when  the  long  roots  are  pulled  out  and  not  cut 
off  or  cut  UP  there’s  nothing  left  to  spread  and  grow 
again. 

As  a  Seed  Bed  Fitter 

The  WEED  HOG  belongs  on  every  farm  for  it  does 
many  more  jobs  than  destroying  weeds. 

In  the  Spring,  it  prepares  deep,  well-mixed  seed 
beds,  quicker  and  cheaper  than  any  other  tool  or 
combination  of  tools. 

It  rips  up  and  mixes  corn  and  grain  stubble,  leav¬ 
ing  the  land  ready  for  the  planter  or  drill. 

It  rips  up  orchard  sod,  keeps  the  soil  well-mulched 
and  weed-free.  And  there’s  nothing  to  compare  with 
it  as  an  alfalfa  renovator. 


A  Curious  Ear  of  Corn 

The  ear  of  corn  pictured  was  sent 
by  a  reader  who  asked  why  part  of 
the  ear  should  have  14  rows  and  the 
remainder  eight.  A  natural  question 
would  be  whether  progeny  from  ker¬ 
nels  at  different  parts  of  this  ear 
would  show  corresponding  differences 
in  number  of  rows  on  the  ears  of  the 
crop  raised? 

This  ear  of  corn  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Donald  F.  Jones,  Department  of  Gene- 


6  ROOMS 
PORCH 

AND  BATH 


Works  Anywhere 

The  WEED  HOG  has  ail  extremely  rugged  and 
flexible  frame,  built  without  a  front  bar.  That  is 
why  it  works  plow  depth  with  practically  no  clogging 
in  straw  manure  or  trash. 

And  it  works  in  any  kind  of  soil — hard  and  stony, 
soft  or  light,  tame  or  raw,  level  or  bumpy. 

In  stony  soil  it  digs  around  and  under  rocks  and 
stones  without  the  slightest  danger  to  tlie  spring 
steel,  heat  treated,  oil-tempered  teeth.  These  are 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE  against  BREAKING  and 
STRETCHING. 

Free  Weed  Information 

Clip  coupon  for  free  bulletin  on  Weed  Control  and 
pamphlet  which  shows  the  WEED  HOG  working  under 
many  different  conditions. 

Free  Demonstration 

If  you’d  like  a  WEED  HOG  demonstrated  on  your 
own  farm  this  will  be  arranged  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  or  expense  to  you.  See  coupon. 


Babcock  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  N.  Y.  4 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  FREE  bulle¬ 
tin  on  Weed  Control, 
also  folder  showing 
WEED  HOG  in  the 
fields. 


TKe 

WEED  HOG 


Name  . 

Address  . 

R.  F.  D.  Route  . 

I'd  like  a  FREE  Weed  Hog  demonstration  on  my  farm. 

My  Dealer’s  Name  . 

Address  . 

Tractor  size . Horses,  how  many?.,.. 

□  Check  here  for  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 


The  “WEED  HOG”  Is  distributed  by 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Corn  Portly  Eight  and  Partly 
Fourteen-rowed 


tics,  who  makes  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  comments : 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

Single  &  Twin  Engine- Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

New  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO.SSTXS, » 


Addn 


Stale 


RFD 


GRIMM  SAP  BUCKETS.  13  and  16  quarts,  full 
measure,  made  of  1-X  Special  Tinned  Plate,  with  an 
extra  heavy  11-pound  coating,  and  also  Special  Gal¬ 
vanized  Buckets,  13  and  16  quarts.  Our  buckets  have 
only  one  body  seam,  and  the  bottom  is  double  seamed 
and  soldered  inside  and  out.  The  top  is  wired  with 
galvanized  wire  to  prevent  rust.  Owing  to  its  special 
shape  and  the  heavy  bead  the  buckets  will  nest  with¬ 
out  sticking  together.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and 
prices. 

CHAMPION  and  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
G.  H.  Grimm  Company  Rutland,  V ermont 


Tobacco,  Toma*f // 
'  toe,  Sweet  Pota- 


toe.  Cabbage,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  etc. — 
,  properly  set,  watered  and  covered  in  one 
operation  by  this  easily  operated  $6.00 
f  plant  setter.  No  waiting  for  wet  weather. 
Every  plant  set  this  way  will  grow.  Acre 
r  yield  will  be  greater  and  planting  cost  will 
be  much  less  compared  to  old-fashioned  way. 
i  Save  money.  Get  a  better  crop.  Obtain 
Masters  Rapid  Plant  Setters  from  your  dealer 
now  or  write  for  free  literature.  ,  \ 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4916  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  15*  CHICAGO 


The  ear  of  Indian  corn  is  related  in 
its  structure  to  the  tassel.  The  flowers 
iu  the  tassel  are  in  paired  spikelets 
and  this  is  why  the  rows  of-  grain  on 
the  ear  are  always  even  in  number,  the 
paired  rows  corresponding  to  the  paired 
spikelets  in  the  tassel.  Dent  corn 
quite  often  has  more  rows  at  the  base 
of  the  ear  than  at  the  tip  but  the 
change  from  14  to  8  rows  is  rather  un¬ 
common.  Just  why  such  a  pronounced 
change  should  take  place  I  am  unable 
to  state. 

It  has  been  shown  by  trial  that  it 
makes  no  difference  in  the  resulting 
progeny  from  what  part  of  the  ears 
the  seed  is  taken.  The  seeds  from  the 
tip  of  the  ear  ordinarily  produce  the 
same  kind  of  plants  as  those  from  the 
butt  or  middle.  Since  the  silks  appear 
at  different  times  the  seeds  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  ear  are  not  all  polli¬ 
nated  alike  and  this  may  introduce 
some  variation  in  the  offspring  but  in 
this  particular  case  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  any  difference  in  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  rows  on  the  plants 
grown  from  the  eight-rowed  part  of 
the  ear  as  compared  to  the  plants 
grown  from  the  14-rowed  part  of  the 
ear. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


Tramp  :  “Madam,  would  you  mind  giv- 
in’  me  tlie  recipe  fer  them  biscuits  you 
give  me  half  an  hour  ago?  Lady:  “What 
can  you  want  with  the  recipe?  You’re 
not  going  to  make  biscuits,  are  you?” 
Tramp  :  “No.  but  I  want  you  to  settle  a 
bet.  My  pard  says  you  use  three  cups 
of  cement  to  one  of  sawdust,  a  It’  I  say 
you  use  only  two.” — Credit  Lost. 


Let  My 

Factoi^Bms  Savelfoii 

Guaranteed  Materials  g 

Pride  includes  all  highest  quality  him*  ’Vfrff  SB  JQ  jpBgjfj  aSUBa  ISfflSjCT  gaSj 

her  cut  to  lit,  doors,  windows,  stairs.  £  _  agWBH  jBflSSi  ‘SBffg'h  i  ftfilbH  Sv$El 

high  grade  interior  woodwork,  lath,  ULJv  wMM 

shingles,  hardware,  glass,  paints,  nails, 
etc.,  I  complete.  My  guarantee  has 

U  6-Day  exfam?nat?ondepUngietbaehyon  MM.  Jou  ca“  »et  a11  the  materials  for  your  home 

inspect  cinaiity  and  quantity  or  ma-  [f  mi  direct  trom  my  null — at  wholesale  prices: 

teriais  on  your  own  lot  without  pay-  V  \  JW  My  customers  tell  of  $300  to  $1,000  actual 

ofgth!  Mississippi' Riveer  andPnorthaof  *  /  savings  on  single  homes.  Mill-cut  lumber  and 

Mason-Dixon  line,  also  to  Minn.,  Iowa,  /  f  my  easy  construction  plans  save  you  40% 
Mo.  Mail  Coupon  now.  *  /  0n  labor.  No  portable  homes — but  sturdy, 

substantial,  permanent  homes.  I  pay  freight 
and  ship  all  materials  direct  to  your  station. 
Most  remarkable  money-saving  prices  ever 
offered.  And  three  years  to  pay  if  you  wish  ! 

‘‘Saved  $800  to  $1,200  on  Lumber” 

says  O.  R.  Fiekling,  “and  Spellman  says  “I  saved  $500  by 

the  material  is  wonderful.''  buying  from  you.”  You  can  do 

:  •  “Believe  I  saved  $5(W>  by  as  wen_  Every  home  owner  who 

Andenrgsonr°of  Nebraska"  .  Mr!  built  a  Liberty  saved  money. 

Davis  saved  “between  $1,000  and  Write  for  complete  information 

$1,500”  on  his  home  .  ,  ,  J.  J.  and  Free  Book. 

Send  Jin' this  Big 

FREE BOOK 

Contains  page  after  page  of  homes  in  full  color. 
Vronderful  values  from  $392  to  $1,558.  Bungalows, 
114  and  2-story  homes.  American,  Dutch-colonial, 
English  designs.  Practical — beautiful.  Book  lists 
down  payment,  monthly  payments,  construction  time 
necessary  for  each  home,  actual  practical  facts  and 
figures  to  save  you  money.  34  years  of  square  deal- 
Atn-1/imi  ■^■¥^55*323*1?  •  f////  iug  behind  my  guarantee.  Write  or  mail  coupon  for 

»iii<i£iiiq  free  book  today.  You'll  save  yourself  hundreds  of 

New  Plan  dollars. 

Wre  send  you  complete  f  „  „ 

materials.  You  send  US  no''\5v5*3SEp^//  *  Mr.  Thos.  P.  Dixon,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen. .Mgr. 
money.  Inspect  quality  and  I  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  30-B.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

quantity  on  your  own  lot  for  I  pear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  new  book  of  Liberty  Homes,  con- 

days.  You  do  not  pay  one  penny  for  ,  taining  factory  prices  and  complete  information  on  home  build- 

materials  unless  completely  satisfied.  Is  I  jn„  Also  down  payments,  monthly  payments,  etc.  This  will  not 
there  any  better  proof  of  the  confidence  ■  obligate  me  iu  any  way. 
we  have  in  Liberty  Homes?  34  years  | 

square  dealing  behind  our  Guarantee.  *  Name . 

Send  Coupon  for  Big  New  Book  of  Homes  1 

today.  |  Address . . . . 

Liberty  Hoincs  De^L30^BSBay^ity, Mich.  1  City . ...State . 
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An  Important  Job 
Yon  Want  Done  Right 

J.  E.  Lunn,  Timmonsville,  S.  C.,  says,  “the  John 
Deere- Van  Brunt  Grain  Drills  are  the  best  and  cheapest, 
for  your  money,  on  the  market  today.” 


When  you  drive  out  of  the 
field  with  the  John  Deere-Van 
Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill  you 
know  that  an  important  job  has 
been  done  right.  In  one  opera¬ 
tion  the  John  Deere-Van  Brunt 
pulverizes,  plants,  fertilizes  and 
covers — it’s  a  time  and  labor 
saver. 

This  fertilizer  drill  handles 
any  standard  fertilizer  in  quan¬ 
tities  from  65  to  1250  pounds  per 
acre.  Finger  type  feeder  wheels 


and  knockers  prevent  fertilizer 
from  choking  up  in  fertilizer  box. 

The  John  Deere-Van  Brunt 
Adjustable  Gate  Force-Feeds 
insure  uniform  seeding  under  all 
conditions.  Seed  is  released  in 
a  steady  stream — the  same  a- 
mount  from  every  feed.  Handle 
many  kinds  of  seeds. 

Strong  and  sturdy  in  every 
part.  Users  say  it  will  last  a 
life  time. 


See  the  full  line  of  John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Grain  Drills  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s.  Write  to  John  Deere.  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask 
for  free  booklet  HV-837. 


N  _  / 


JOHN 

moi  inY^TT.l  Jj 

[>EERE 

■  THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS  ■ 

BUGS  or  BLIGHT 

The  Peerless 


Write  for  circular  and  let  us  tell  you 
how  and  why.  Mention  this  paper. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Increases  Yield — Lotvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  op,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co- 

Box  840 

Utoca.N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  -  : 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular . 

GLASS  -  .  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depi.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Highway  Under  Construction 


Farmers  are  not  the  only  people  who  use  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows. 


Many  towns  and  cities  use  them  to  break  up 
hard  macadamized  roads. 


Since  a  macadam  road  is  harder  than  the  hard¬ 
est  soil  on  your  farm,  you  can  be  certain  that  a 
“Cutaway”  will  do  your  work  and  do  it  right. 


You  can  be  certain  that  it  will  penetrate  deeper, 
pulverize  finer,  cut  faster  than  any  other  harrow.  .And  because  it  cuts  faster  the  draft  is  lighter. 


But — 


They  Arc 
Not  Farmers 


Farmers  tell  us  that  their  “Cutaway”  Disks  easily  work  ground  that  other  harrows  can’t 
scratch. 


The  secret  is  in  the  Disk.  Every  genuine  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  is  made  of  cutlery  steel,  heat 
treated  and  forged  sharp. 

Forging  puts  on  an  edge  that  stays  sharp  longer — an  edge  that  won’t  crack  or  break  even  in 
stony  soil. 

Forging  is  the  reason  why  hundreds  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrows  are  still  working  today  after 
20,  30,  even  40  years  of  serviee.  Every  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  for 
3  years.  If  it  cracks  or  breaks,  if  it  gives  t—  —  _ 

unsatisfactory  service  it  will  be  replaced  free.  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

There’s  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrow  55  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn, 

and  plow  for  every  farming  need.  You’ll  find  *  Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
it  described  in  the  “Cutaway”  Catalog.  Clip  |  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 
eonpon  for  your  FREE  copy  and  FREE  book, 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  1  Name  . . 

■■■■■■■■■■iHBMaBMBHBBaiiaiaaaaHil  Address  . 


Good  Seedling  Peaches 

I  read  about  tree  seedling  on  page  99. 
I  planted  peach  stones  in  my  yard.  When 
they  were  a  year  old  I  transplanted  them, 
and  all  bore  some  fruit  three  years  after. 
These  bore  three  kinds  of  peaches.  Some 
were  lemon  shape  large  and  yellow. 
These  trees  are  10  years  old,  bear  fruit 
each  year,  and  still  look  strong.  The 
only  trouble  I  have  is  that  my  trees  get 
the  curl  leaf  in  early  Spring.  My  bees 
are  kept  under  these  trees.  I  also  have 
apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees  all  in 
my  chicken  run.  c.  A. 

Pennsylvania 

Leaf  curl  can  only  be  controlled  by 
spraying  very  early  in  Spring  while  the 
trees  are  still  dormant  with  some  standard 
fungicide  like  lime-sulphur.  The  spores 
of  this  disease  winter  on  the  tree  and 
this  fungicidal  spray  before  the  buds 
start  to  swell  in  Spring  will  be  effective. 
After  that  there  is  no  good  in  attempting 
to  control  the  leaf  curl.  Concentrated 
lime-sulphur  1  to  15  or  4-4-50  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  will  be  satisfactory. 

Treatment  of  Oleander 

I  am  sending  you  a  leaf  from  my 
oleander  plant,  which  has  on  it  a  white 
scab  which  eats  through  the  leaf.  The 
stem  is  also  covered  with  it.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  it?  What  kind  of 
soil  is  best  for  this  plant?  Mrs.  m.  s.  r. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

The  leaf  sent  was  affected  with  both 
scale  and  mealy  bug,  two  common  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  oleander.  Both  may  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  soap¬ 
suds.  Neither  insect  eats  holes  through 
the  leaves,  but  such  leaf  spots  often  oc¬ 
cur  when  the  plant  is  injured  and  im¬ 
paired  in  vitality. 

Oleanders  require  a  rich  friable  loam, 
with  good  drainage.  After  flowering  is 
over  they  should  be  given  less  water,  and 
rest  in  a  cool  place  over  Winter.  In 
Apxdl  they  should  be  given  more  warmth, 
light  and  water,  the  old  wood  which  has 
bloomed  being  pruned  back.  They  bloom 
on  wood  of  the  current  season,  which 
should  be  well  developed  by  June.  Where 
a  plant  forms  buds  that  do  not  open  the 
usual  cause  is  poorly  ripened  wood. 
Ripened  shoots  can  be  rooted  quite  easily 
in  water. 


Experience  with  Paper 
Mulch 

I  prepared  my  soil  the  same  as  other 
years ;  then  I  spread  the  paper  over 
ground  and  pinned  down  with  wire  pins 
which  I  bent  from  fence  wire. 

Then  I  planted  corn,  beans,  peas, 
onions,  pickles,  peppers,  cabbage,  head  let¬ 
tuce  and  tomatoes.  I  had  head  lettuce 
over  the  Summer  months  and  never  had 
the  like  with  vegetables  like  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  all  its  drought  here  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.  There  were  no  weeds 
where  before  we  had  plenty.  When  pa¬ 
per  was  removed  ground  was  loose  as  in 
planting.  i.  k.  s. 

Chestnuts  Kept  in 
Limestone 

This  Winter  I  tried  an  experiment 
with  chestnuts  that  I  would  like  to  pass 
on  to  readers.  After  the  chestnuts  were 
gathered  I  went  over  them  to  remove 
those  that  had  worms.  Then  I  put  a 
layer  of  pulverized  limestone  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  stone  jar,  alternating  with 
4me  and  chestnuts  until  the  jar  was 
most  full,  having  a  thick  layer  of  lime¬ 
stone  on  top.  Then  I  covered  the  jar. 
The  chestnuts  were  kept  until  the  last 
of  January,  set  in  the  smokehouse. 
They  were  as  firm  and  sweet  as  when 
gathered.  They  were  not  hard  and 
wi’inkled  as  when  kept  otherwise. 

Tennessee.  MRS.  J.  c.  K. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  one  year  packed  several 
hams  in  a  box  with  land  plaster  (gyp¬ 
sum).  They  kept  in  wonderful  condi¬ 
tion,  moist  and  free  fi’om  mold,  until 
early  Fall. 

ThelSooirShelf 

We  have  just  received  a  book,  “Fitting 
Farm  Tools,”  by  Louis  M.  Roehl.  This 
book  covers  repair  work  that  is  important 
to  the  farmer.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
book  which  gives  directions  for  sliarpen- 
ing  the  most  commonly  used  type  of  farm 
tools  and  explains  the  pi’ocesses  involved 
in  repairing  bi’oken  eqixipment,  adjusting 
machinery  and  putting  handles  in  tools 
or  grinding  and  sharpening  them.  Forty- 
four  jobs  are  included  in  the  book.  It 
appears  to  be  a  practical  book,  with 
homemade  devices  for  assisting  in  the 
repairs.  The  pi’ice  of  the  book  is  $1 ;  for 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JiEAN 
Baby  Duplex 
Sprayer 


Send  for 
1930  catalog 


I  JB  EAN 


TRACTION 


SPRAYERS 


FOR  POTATOES 


Raise  the  highest  grade  potatoes  and  obtain  the  largest 
yield  with  the  help  of  the  BEAN  Baby  Duplex.  A  de¬ 
pendable  high-pressure  traction  sprayer,  operating  at 
225  pounds  pressure  through  a  4-row  3-nozzle-to-a-row 
boom,  or  a  6-row  2-nozzle-to-a-row  boom.  An  easy 
haul  for  the  average  team.  Combines  high  efficiency  and 
utmost  dependability,  with  low  first  cost  and  lost  cost 
operation.  BEAN  little  Giant  Duplex  Pump,  with  por¬ 
celain  lined  cylinders.  Trouble-less  Ball  Valves,  Rotary 
Agitator,  and  other  vital  features. 

BEAN  Traction  Duster 

A  dependable  all-around  4-row 
duster  of  big  capacity,  simple  de¬ 
sign  and  dependable  operation. 
Adjustable  Timken  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  tbruout. 

BEAN  Little  Giant  Duplex 

A  highgrade  low-cost  power 
outfit  for  orchard  work;  capac¬ 
ity  6  gals,  a  min.  at  300  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure,  sufficient  to  do  good  work 
with  a  spray  gun  or  supply  2 
rods.  BEAN  2-Cylinder  Pump, 

Write  for  new  BEAN  Catalog . 

JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  26 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  ’  CORP. 

1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  Berlin 
•Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  gp? 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  an 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Writ 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur-  /jjagyE^  Catalog  I 
serymen.  Suburbanites,  Coun-  ftaSsPSpa.  Free! 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymen.  *  11  ,’*1  " 

Netv  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Genuine 

ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U  S.  PAT  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

Kills  Two  Birds  with  One  Stone 


Correct 
Mechanically 
A  smooth  joint 
of  great  strength. 
Used  by  makers  of 
belting  and  farm 
equipment  and 
millions  of 
farm-, 


Saves 
Belt  Troubles 
Seals  trouble- 
v-*  gome  belt  ends 
in  a  clinched  vise-like  grip. 
“Never  LetsGo.”  Ask  for“Handy 
Package”  of  two  6-in.  joints. 


Yoitr  Dealer  Sells  It 


American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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A  Few  Winter  Thoughts 

Another  snow  blockade,  which  shut  us 
off  for  three  days,  convinced  me  that 
those  good  old  days  were  not  so  good. 
We  have  grown  so  used  to  our  daily  mail 
that  we  forget  all  about  those  old  days 
when  we  went  to  town  once  a  week,  and 
got  the  mail,  which  often  consisted  of  the 
weekly  newspaper.  Those  old  weeklies 
with  a  little  local  news  which  everyone 
knew  anyway,  patent  insides  of  great 
tales  and  wonders,  patent  medicine  ads., 
and  bewhiskered  jokes,  were  anything 
but  educational.  We  take  two  dailies 
and  feel  completely  lost  if  the  mail  fails 
to  get  through  for  one  day. 

I  noted  the  comment  of  that  Steuben 
County  man  on  how  the  farm  boy  got 
the  mail  through  regardless  of  snow  and 
storm,  but  our  mailmen  make  an  effort 
with  their  cars  and  quit  at  the  first  snow¬ 
bank.  They  did  used  to  hitch  up  faithful 
old  Dobbin  and  came  along,  but  not  for 
a  number  of  years.  Our  road  is  a  main 
road  but  not  a  trunk  line,  so  we  get  ser¬ 
vice  after  the  trunk  lines  are  thoroughly 
cleaned.  We  are  a  mile  from  a  trunk  line 
and  the  intervening  distance  lined  with 
orchards,  so  that  it  does  not  drift  badly. 
Cars  got  as  far  as  the  south  end  of  our 
place  and  then  had  to  go  back.  Those 
helpless  cars  had  to  be  pushed  and  pulled 
out  of  the  snow  so  they  could  make  it 
back  to  the  trunk  line.  We  had  our 
driveway  shoveled  out  clean,  so  they  had 
to  back  to  our  driveway,  turn  around  and 
head  back  but  even  in  our  driveway, 
which  slopes  a  little,  we  frequently  had 
to  go  out  and  push  in  order  that  the  car 
could  back  out.  Just  about _  the  time 
those  huge  cars  were  in  distress,  along 
came  old  Dobbin  hitched  to  a  sleigh, 
hauling  the  milk  cans  out  to  the  trunk 
line  where  the  truck  could  pick  them  up 
and  old  Dobbin  was  prancing  along 
through  the  sflow  enjoying  himself.  It 
is  snowing  again  this  morning.  County 
snow  plows  have  shoved  the  snow  aside 
until  it  ranges  from  two  to  four  feet 
high  all  along  the  road,  so  another  heavy 
snow  will  surely  block  us  in  for  keeps. 

It  was  a  rejoicing  moment  when  we 
gaily  tore  off  the  January  pad  from  the 
calendars  and  started  for  Valentine  Day. 
Another  memory  comes  of  the  time  I 
bought  my  first  frilly  valentine  and 
blushingly  presented  it  to  the  lady  of  my 
choice.  It  was  a  foot  long,  had  oodles 
of  lacy  doodads  on  it,  and  a  verse  which 
exactly  porti’ayed  my  sentiments.  But 
she  has  long  been  only  a  memory,  along 
with  others  who  caught  my  youthful 
fancy.  The  youngstex-s  will  have  a  val¬ 
entine  box  at  school,  and  give  more  val¬ 
entines  in  one  time  than  I  gave  in  all  my 
school  days,  foxy  things  with  movable 
parts  portraying  animals  putting  out 
their  tongues  or  wagging  their  tails,  but 
lacking  the  frail  beauty  of  those  old-time 
lace  befi’inged  beauties  of  long  ago.  One 
good  thing  has  come  about  in  the  abolish¬ 
ing  of  those  so-called  comic  valentines. 
I  have  known  much  bitterness  to  be  en¬ 
gendered  -by  those  atrocities.  We  surely 
must  have  had  a  strange  idea  of  fun 
when  we  considered  them  funny. 

There  is  a  strange  streak  in  us  hu¬ 
mans  which  causes  us  to  grin  or  shout 
with  glee  when  misfortune  comes  to 
others.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
a  fat  man  coming  a  cropper  on  a  slippery 
sidewalk  brings  gales  of  laughter,  while 
it  is  anything  but  funny  to  him.  We 
chortle  with  glee  when  someone’s  um¬ 
brella  turns  inside  out  in  a  windy  rain, 
when  someone  innocently  takes  a  spoon 
of  red-hot  soup,  when  we  bake  cotton  in 
the  pancakes  or  pepper  in  the  birthday 
cake. 

The  week’s  lettex's  brought  an  inspir¬ 
ing  message  from  the  “B”  family  of 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  which  alone  pays  for 
many  hours  of  work  in  preparing  these 
thoughts,  and  also  a  glad  letter  from  a 
fellow  history  lover  in  Bradentown.  Fla. 
He  calls  me  “Fellow  Hobby  Rider,”  and 
says  that  riding  a  hobby  is  surely  a  fine 
thing.  He  has  discovered,  as  I  have,  that 
localities  wherever  situated  are  a  mine  of 
interesting  information  concerning  the 
past,  and  digging  it  out  a  very  absorbing- 
task.  We  are  what  we  have  been  and 
shall  be  that  which  we  are,  that  is  why 
history  sheds  such  an  illuminating  light 
xipon  the  problems  of  the  present.  He 
has  stood  upon  the  spot  where  Molly 
Pitcher  made  her  heroic  sacrifice,  walked 
through  Cherry  Valley  where  that  dread¬ 
ful  massacre  took  place  and  toured  the 
histoi’y-steeped  shores  of  lovely  Lake 
Champlain. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  fann¬ 
ing?  Why  nothing  of  course,  but  we 
farmers  are  real  human  beings  with 
minds  which  crave  a  share  in  the  rich 
heritage  of  our  country,  so  why  should  we 
never  lift  our  eyes  from  the  ground,  our 
noses  from  the  furrow?  Anyway  who 
can  farm  when  snow  is  two  feet  deep?  It 
is  enough  to  slide  with  Calvin,  shovel 
snow  with  the  boys,  eat  hot  pancakes  in 
the  morning  and  just  enjoy  life  for  a 
while,  for  there  will  be  plenty  of  farming 
in  months  to  come.  L.  B.  «. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  "Write  today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ol  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


PlOWJl 
Seedsl 
Cultivates! 
Mows Hay I 
and  Lawns' 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen, , 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK. 

Walking  &  Riding  Equipment! 

Free  Catalog— Docs  Belt  Work) 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  _ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  r  Philadelphia,  Pa.  f  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  SU 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


$2800  Extra  Cash 


A  GOOD  farmer  may  get  fair  crops 
with  almost  any  fertilizer.  But  he 
can  get  better  crops,  bigger  crops,  more 
profitable  crops  with  "AA  QUALITY” 
Fertilizers.  Here  are  some  facts  to  prove  it. 

Last  season  Mr.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  of  North 
Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  grew  7  acres 
of  potatoes  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  His  crop  yielded  300  bu.  per  acre, 
when  near-by  growers  were  getting  only 
100  bu.  per  acre.  Mr.  Wheeler  sold  his 
crop  for  seed  at  $2  per  bu.  Two  hundred 
extra  bushels  per  acre  meant  $400  extra 
cash,  or  $2,800  extra  from  7  acres.  Mr. 
Wheeler  writes: 


from 

7  Acres  of  Potatoes 


"This  year,  when  the  potato  crop  is  far 
below  average,  I  again  raised  a  bumper 
crop — 300  bu.  per  acre  on  my  7-acre  field, 
and  less  than  7  bu.  per  acre  of  seconds. 
The  crop  was  certified  and  the  potatoes 
are  indeed  a  handsome  lot. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  'AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers  and  have  used  your  goods  ex¬ 
clusively  for  years  and  never  failed  to  get 
satisfactory  results.  Many  times  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  buy  the  same  analysis  at  a 
lower  price,  but  have  stuck  to  the  old  re¬ 
liable  'AA  QUALITY’.” 

Nov.  1 1,  1929.  W.  J.  WHEELER 

Hundreds  of  growers  report  similar  re¬ 
sults  with  every  crop  grown  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  Bigger  yields  and  better-quality  crops 
with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  mean 
substantial  increases  in  farm  income. 

Big  Long  Island  Crop 

Mr.  Charles  Raynor,  of  Bridgehampton, 
Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  got  250  to  350  bu.  per 
acre  from  his  87-acre  crop  grown  with 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  last  season, 


Air.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 
examining  some  of  his  certified  seed  potatoes  that  paid  him 
$400  per  acre  extra  cash.  Read  his  letter  at  the  left. 

which  was  100  bu.  per  acre  above  the 
average  yield.  He  writes: 

"This  was  the  driest  season  I  remember, 
but  I  got  the  second  best  yield  in  my 
experience.  After  experimenting  w  ith  other 
makes  of  fertilizer,  I  say  unqualifiedly  that 
"AA  QUALITY”  goods  are  the  best  on 
the  market.” 

Sept.  11,  1929.  CHARLES  RAYNOR 

Facts  like  these  clearly  prove  the  profit- 
increasing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  reasons  are  simple  enough — 
extra-quality  plant  foods,  careful  blending 
of  ingredients,  thorough  curing,  remilling 
and  screening.  That  is  why  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  goods  pay  more  profit  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  fertilizer.  Use  "AA 
QUALITY”  goods  on  at  least  part  of  your 
crops  this  year.  Then  let  your  crops  de¬ 
cide.  See  your  near-by  "AA  QUALITY” 
dealer  this  week. 


Hot  Water  Sponge  Cake 

One  and  three-fourths  cups  flour,  1% 
level  teaspoons  baking  powder-,  three  eggs, 
%  cup  boiling  water,  two  teaspoons 
lemon  extract,  one  cup  granulated  sugar. 
Sift  flour  once,  add  baking  powder  and 
sift  three  times.  Beat  yolks  until  thick 
and  lemon  colored;  heat  whites  until  stiff. 
But  whites  in  mixing  bowl,  add  yolks  to 
whites,  beat  in  sugar.  Then  fold  the  flour 
in  lightly,  add  flavoring  and  hot  water, 
and  hake  in  slow  oven  (325  F.)  in  an 
ungreased  pan  about  40  minutes. 

CAROLINE  LANGE 


"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 


Manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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When  Bees  Annoy  the 
Neighbors 

Since  bees  insist  on  going  where  they 
will,  regardless  of  property  boundaries  or 
line  fences,  they  occasionally  annoy  an 
individual  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
insects  except  to  avoid  them.  Such  cases 
are  more  frequent  in  early  Spring  when 
the  bees  are  beginning  to  fly  after  a  long 
Winter  of  confinement.  Especially  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  housewife  is  the  spotting  of 
her  washing,  which,  freshly  laundered, 
is  hung  out  to  dry.  Such  trouble  is  easily 
avoided  by  a  little  forethought. 

The  bees  void  their  excrement  only  on 
the  wing  if  in  normal  health.  When  the 
hives  are  brought  from  the  cellar  on  the 
first  mild  days  the  bees  are  heavy  with 
waste  matter  and  find  relief  in  flight. 
They  do  not  go  far,  but  often  spot  every¬ 
thing  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
apiary.  After  a  good  cleansing  flight  there 
is  no  further  trouble.  Accordingly,  the 
beekeeper  should  make  sure  that  the  bees 
are  not  set  out  at  the  time  when  washings 
are  on  the  line.  Either  the  washing 
should  be  postponed  or  the  bees  left  in 
the  cellar  until  a  later  day.  However, 
it  happens  that  outdoor  wintered  colonies 
will  find  opportunity  to  fly  for  the  first 
time  after  several  weeks  confinement,  on 
the  fine  day  when  washings  go  out.  In 
this  case  the  .bees  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
fined,  so  the  housewife  should  be  fore¬ 
warned  as  to  probable  consequences. 
Such  difficulties  are  seldom  met  except 
in  cities  and  towns  where  families  live 
close  together.  The  one  who  keeps  bees 
under  such  conditions,  is  bound  to  use 
every  precaution  to  avoid  annoying  his 
neighbors. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  which 
often  persists  for  weeks,  is  the  presence 
of  the  bees  at  open  water.  In  the  Spring 
of  the  year  when  brood  rearing  is  in 
progress,  the  bees  consume  large  amounts 
of  water.  In  nice  weather  the  water 
carriers  are  constantly  afield  bringing  in 
a  supply  of  moisture.  They  congregate 
in  large  numbers  about  stock  tanks,  bird 
baths  or  other  places  where  open  water 
is  available.  Usually  these  bees  are  quiet 
and  inoffensive,  but  nervous  persons  are 
much  afraid  of  them  and  occasionally 
some  one  gets  stung.  Cattle  or  horses 
coming  to  drink  are.often  frightened  away 
when  bees  are  too  plentiful.  Once  the  bees 
find  a  convenient  supply  they  are  likely  to 
continue  making  use  of  it  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period.  To  avoid  such  difficulty  the 
beekeeper  should  take  special  pains  to 
insure  a  dependable  supply  near  the  hives. 
If  there  is  no  pond  or  spring  at  hand 
where  the  bees  can  water  without  dis¬ 
turbing  anyone,  an  artificial  supply 
should  be  provided.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  done.  Where 
there  is  opportunity  to  connect  with  a 
water  pipe  with  pressure,  it  is  a  simple 
matter.  A  small  pipe  may  be  attached 
with  a  faucet  closed  down  to  the  point 
where  it  merely  drips.  The  drip  can  be 
released  in  any  convenient  container.  One 
beekeeper  of  my  acquaintance  hollowed 
out  the  end  of  a  large  block  of  wood  and 
thus  provided  the  bees  with  a  watering 
place  and  the  birds  with  a  bath.  A 
common  plan  is  to  use  a  trough  with 
sloping  sides,  with  lath  or  cork  ships 
floating  in  the  water  to  permit  the  bees 
to  drink  without  danger  of  drowning.  The 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  salt  seems 
to  attract  the  bees,  and  keeps  the  water 
from  becoming  stale. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  when  even 
in  the  cities,  homes  were  surrounded  with 
large  lots.  It  was  common  practice  to 
keep  a  driving  horse  and  a  family  cow. 
A  few  hens  were  common  and  sometimes 
there  was  even  a  pig.  As  cities  grew  and 
population  became  congested,  the  presence 
of  such  domestic  animals  offered  problems 
not  easy  of  solution.  In  April,  1001,  the 
city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  passed  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  bees 
within  the  city  limits.  A  beekeeper, 
named  W.  R.  Taunton,  appealed  to  the 
National  Beekeepers’  Association  for 
assistance.  The  organization  decided  that 
Taunton  was  keeping  his  bees  in  such 
manner  as  to  avoid  annoying  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  so  hired  an  attorney  to  defend 
him  when  he  was  arrested  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  ordinance.  The  judge 
set  aside  the  ordinance  and  discharged  the 
defendant.  In  numerous  cases  of  this  kind 
the  courts  have  held  the  cities  cannot 
prohibit  the  keeping  of  bees  when  no 
injury  is  done  to  the  rights  of  others.  If, 


however,  the  bees  do  annoy  the  neighbors  such  annoyance  is  likely  to  arise,  cannot 
or  cause  discomfort  or  inconvenience  and  be  too  careful.  Among  my  acquaintances 
are  a  nuisance,  the  owner  can  be  held  is  one  man  who1  has  an  apiary  of  perhaps 


February  22,  1930 

now  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  *This 
compels  the  bees  to  arise  high  into  the 
air  when  going  and  coming  to  and  from 
the  field.  As  a  result  the  neighbors  hardly 
know  of  their  presence  and  hundreds  of 
persons  pass  without  ever  having  their 
attention  called  to  the  presence  of  the 
bees.  The  first  time  a  neighbor  was  stung, 
the  beekeeper  sent  a  five  pound  pail  of 
honey  as  a  peace  offering.  A  gift  of  honey 
is  surprisingly  effective  in  moving  irrita¬ 
tion  which  results  from  stings. 

FRANK  C.  PEIXETT 


Water  Supply  for  the  Bees 

responsible  and  be  compelled  to  remove  a  hundred  colonies  in  a  town  of  several 
them.  hundred  inhabitants.  Around  the  apiary 

One  who  keeps  hoes  in  locations  where  he  has  planted  a  dense  hedge  which  is 


Guardian’s  Accounting 

I  have  had  a  guardian  close  to  18 
months  and  he  does  not  want  to  tell  me 
or  explain  different  things.  In  1927  I  got 
a  temporary  pension  from  the  county  of 
$30  a  month.  At  the  time  I  was  told  that 
if  I  did  not  use  it  all  I  would  be  able  to 
get  new  clothes  at  the  end  of  year,  but 
he  said  nothing  about  it  later.  I  also 
gave  him  money  to  pay  taxes  with  and 
never  got  a  receipt.  Last  October  it 
seemed  to  stop  and  have  had  nothing 
since.  Is  there  an  easy  way  to  make  him 
give  me  receipts  for  money  he  has  spent 
and  show  where  it  has  gone?  P.  J. 

Your  guardian  is  obliged  to  file,  every 
year  during  the  month  of  January,  an 
account  giving  an  itemized  statement  of 
all  his  receipts  and  disbursements.  If  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Surrogate  Court 
the  account  would  be  on  file  in  the  Sur¬ 
rogate’s  office  of  your  county.  If  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  or  County 
Court  the  account  would  be  on  file  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office.  You  have  a  right 
to  examine  this  account.  N.  T. 


rRoyster 


for  potatoes 


“Planted  10  acres — using  800  lbs.  Royster 
4-8-6 — yield  458  bushels  to  the  acre 
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HRgyster  for  potatoes 

This  year  on  twenty-five  acres  I 
had  a  certified  yield  of  400  to 
500  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

H.  C.  Andrews ,  Waterloo ,  IV.  F. 
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H^gyster  for  corn 

With  220  pounds  of  Royster’s, 
the  yield  was  71  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  of 
good,  bright  corn. 

C.  L.  Mergenthaler , 

Fostoria,  O. 


HZgyster  for  wheat 

This  year  my  Royster  fertilized 
wheat  will  average  at  least  40 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

W.  S.  Sheehan 
Kennett  Square ,  Pa 


,  .  some  farmers  think  there  is  no  difference 
in  quality  between  two  brands  of  fertilizer  of 
the  same  analysis  .  .  .  I’ve  used  Royster  4  years 
. .  .  there  is  a  difference  .  .  .  you  put  extra  qual¬ 
ity  in  your  fertilizer.”  Clarence  Steiner  of  Pan¬ 
dora,  Ohio,  makes  that  statement  after  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  fine  potato  crop.  Insist  on  getting 
Royster’s  extra  quality — it’s  in  every  bag — put 
there  by  45  years  of  experience.  Finely  ground, 
well  mixed  and  aged,  excellent  mechanical  con¬ 
dition — that’s  Royster  fertilizer!  Use  it. 


c Kgyster 

FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 


THERE  IS  A  <rRgyster  DEALER  wear  you  -he  is  a  cood  man  to  know 
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Your 

Crops 

SAFE 

— from  frost 
and  storms 

Modern  invention  speeds  growth, 
increases  yield,  preserves  midch  and 
adds  extra  profit  to  your  crops. 


You  need  not  worry  if  you  protect 
your  crops  with  Germaco  Hotkaps. 
Every  plant  is  safe  from  the  elements  in 

its  own  “individual  hothouse.”  Ger- 

> 

maco  Hotkaps,  only,  give  this  full  pro¬ 
tection,  because  they  completely  cover 
each  plant. 

Germaco  Hotkaps  are  patented  wax 
paper  cones,  placed  over  seeds  or  plants 
at  time  of  planting,  not  only  shielding 
against  frost,  storms  and  insects,  but 
also  maintaining  a  perfect  mulch  about 
each  plant.  With  them  you  can  raise 
heavier-bearing  crops,  and  get  them  to 
market  two  to  three  weeks  earlier — 
for  bigger  profits. 

One  man  can  “set”  2,500  Hotkaps 
per  day.  They  are  inexpensive — only 
$4.00  for  trial  package  of  250,  complete 
with  Setter  and  Tamper.  Home  Gar¬ 
den  Package  of  100,  complete  with  Set¬ 
ter  and  Tamper,  $2.50.  Postage  extra. 
Prices  lower  on  quantities. 

See  your  dealer  at  once,  or  mail 
coupon  to  Germain’s  Hotkap  Mfg. 
Division,  741-747  Terminal  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  for  free  booklet, 
“Plant  Profit.”  Do  it  today! 


Germaco 

Hotkaps 

J flail  Coupon  .VO  II*.' 

- 1 

GERMAIN’S,  Hotkap  Mfg.  Division, 

Dept.  E-l  741-747  Terminal  St., 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  your  booklet — “Plant  Profit.’' 

Name _ I 

Address _ | 

J 

— ■ _ l— 


Teddy’s  Trousers 

We  enjoy  Teddy.  In  fact,  it’s  real  fun 
to  watch  the  actions  of  a  three  and  one- 
half  year  old  boy  in  competition  with 
three  older  sisters.  Teddy  doesn't  take 
a  “back  seat’’  for  anyone  and  even  today 
he  is  pretty  well  able  to  “hold  his  own,’’ 
be  it  in  an  argument  with  seven-year- 
old  Dottie  or  even  ten  year  old  Peg. 

A  year  ago  The  Rural  New-Yorker  had 
a  picture  of  Teddy  dressed  as  a  girl,  just 
before  his  curls  were  cut.  Today  I’m 
afraid  it  wouldn’t  be  possible  to  secure 
such  a  picture  for  Teddy  has  reached  the 
age  when  he  is  “A  man  like  Daddy.” 

Last  week  Mother  took  a  pair  of  Dad’s 
trousers  that  had  seen  their  best  days 
and  after  trimming  out  the  patched  seat, 
enough  remained  to  make  Teddy  his  first 
trousers. 

There  were  a  couple  of  fittings  and 
yesterday  the  trousers  were  completed 
and  Teddy  was  dressed  up. 

Proud!  What  does  the  picture  tell? 
Yet  there  was  almost  a  tear  in  Mother’s 


Teddy 


eye  for  Teddy  was  no  longer  a  baby. 
Plis  “trousers”  carried  him  in  one  jump 
to  man’s  estate. 

Those  curls  continue  to  come  again  and 
again,  despite  hair  cuts  and  trimming. 
However,  Teddy  has  grown  to  be  a 
“big  boy.”  And  all  due  to  the  first  pair 
of  trousers.  If  you  don’t  believe  it  just 
look  at  the  picture.  T.  T.  j. 


That  Curious  Tree  Growth 

In  a  recent  issue  there  was  picture 
and  description  of  a  curious  growth  on 
the  side  of  a  swamp  maple  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  whether  any  other  reader  had 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Several  years  ago  while  tramping  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range  Moun¬ 
tains  near  my  home,  I  came  across  a 
freak  tree.  It  appeared  that  the  original 
tree  had  been  cut  off  about  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  south  half  of  the 
stump  was  also  missing.  From  the  top 
of  the  remaining  half  stump  two  branches 
had  grown  up  and  roots  had  grown  down. 
The  roots  entered  the  ground  after  fol¬ 
lowing  down  along  the  flat  side  of  the 
stump. 

There  were  more  than  a  dozen  roots 
and  several  of  them  were  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick.  The  parts  of  the  roots 
above  ground  were  in  plain  view.  Of  the 
two  branches,  that  grew  from  the  top  of 
this  half  stump,  one  was  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  other  about 
three  inches  smaller.  l.  c.  patton. 


Candied  Grapefruit  and 
Orange  Peel 

Candied  grapefruit  or  orange  peel  is 
not  much  trouble  to  make ;  it  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  and  wholesome  confection.  Wash 
all  the  breakfast  peels,  orange  and  grape¬ 
fruit,  then  put  into  a  pan  of  cold  water, 
bring  to  a  boil  and  let  simmer,  covered, 
until  tender  when  tried  with  a  fork.  Then 
take  off  stove,  drain  and  cool.  When  cool 
scrape  off  with  a  sharp  knife  the  white 
portion  inside  the  skins.  Cut  the  peel  into 
strips  and  let  dry  a  little.  Make  a  thick 
syrup  of  granulated  sugar  and  water  (try 
a  small  amount  and  one  grapefruit  at 
first),  and  boil  until  it  “threads,”  as  for 
icing.  Put  in  the  dry  strips  and  stir  with 
a  wooden  spoon.  In  a  short  time  it  will 
begin  to  get  thick ;  then  take  off,  stir  in 
a  cool  place  until  it  begins  to  get  hard. 
Separate  with  a  fork,  sprinkle  with  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  to  separate  the  pieces,  and 
let  dry  and  cool.  We  keep  ours  in  a  glass 
candy  box  with  a  lid.  All  the  remaining 
sugar  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  can 
be  used  again  for  another  lot  of  syrup. 

MRS,  G.  R.N. 


End  SMUT  Losses 
on  Your  Oats  Crop 
with  Ceresan 


Dust  Treatment 
Harmless  to  Seed 
Improves  Quality 
Increases  Yields 


Smut  inflicts  tremendous  losses  on 
oats  yields  each  year.  Recent  field 
counts  show  that  damage  to  a  fifth 
of  the  crop  is  not  unusual.  Losses 
are  frequently  even  more  severe.  In 

1928,  Iowa  farmers  lost  18,000,000 
bushels  of  oats  because  of  smut.  In 

1929,  according  to  state  and  federal 
authorities,  oats  smut  caused  more 
than  normal  damage  in  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 

Seed  oats  are  generally  subject  to 
smut.  Even  the  best  seed  can  be  con¬ 
taminated  by  smut  spores  from  bins 
or  sacks.  But  you  can  control  smut 
and  end  yield  losses  by  taking  one 
precaution  before  you  plant.  Treat 
your  seed  oats  the  safe,  effective  way 
with  Du  Bay  Ceresan. 

Ceresan  Harmless  to 
Germination 

When  liquid  formaldehyde  treatment 
is  used  for  seed  oats,  considerably 
more  seed  per  acre  usually  must  be 
sown  because,  of  injury  to  germina¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  other  injury  may 
occur  by  freezing,  heating  or  sprout¬ 
ing.  The  new  Ceresan  dust  treatment 
puts  an  end  to  such  risks.  It  is 
deadly  to  both  loose  and  covered 
smut  spores,  but  harmless  to  seed  oats. 

Excellent  Control  of  Smut 

In  Wisconsin,  Ceresan  has  given  very 
good  control  of  oats  smuts  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Circular  133.  According 
to  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  for 
August  1929,  dust  treatment  with 
Ceresan  gave  “good  control”  of  oats 
smut  in  Iowa;  and  in  Kansas,  Cere¬ 
san  dust  treatments  gave  “excellent 
control”  of  oats  smuts, 

<m 


Ceresan  Increases  Yields 

Ceresan  does  more  than  improve  the 
quality  of  your  crop.  It  increases 
oats  yields.  The  Illinois  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  reported 
that  Ceresan  gave  perfect  smut  con¬ 
trol,  increasing  the  yield  on  smutty 
60-Day  Oats  by  13.8  bushels  per  acre, 
and  on  smutty  Big  4  Oats  by  19.1 
bushels  per  acre.  These  increases 
were  double  those  obtained  by  for¬ 
maldehyde  treatment  of  seed. 

Ceresan  for  All  Seed  Grains 

The  January,  1929  issue  of  Phytopath¬ 
ology  says:  “Ethyl  mercury  chloride 
sold  in  the  United  States  under  the 
trade  name  Ceresan  has  given  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  controlling  stinking 
smut  of  wheat,  covered  smut  and 
stripe  of  barley,  *10086  smut  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  winter  barley,  the  smuts  of  oats 
and  covered  kernel  smut  of  sorghum.” 
Ceresan  is  also  recommended  for  the 
control  of  certain  seed-borne  diseases 
of  cotton. 

Easy,  Low-Cost  Treatment 

Ceresan  is  economical  and  easy  to 
use.  Only  3  ounces  required  per 
bushel  of  seed  oats,  barley  or  cot¬ 
ton;  2  ounces  per  bushel  of  seed 
wheat,  rye,  millet  or  sorghum.  Just 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  your  seed  by 
the  simple  dusting  process.  Its  low 
cost  is  returned  many  times  over  by 
improved  quality  and  increase  in  yield. 
Seed  may  be  treated  a  month  before 
planting  and  safely  stored.  Ask  your 
dealer  today  for  our  free  Ceresan 
pamphlet,  or  clip  and  mail  the  con- 
venient  coupon  below. 


CERESAN 

REQ.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains  and  Cotton 

BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE  Ceresan  pamphlet.  (O.G.20) 

Name  - 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. - 

Town  _ County  - 

State _ Dealer’s  Name - 


SEMESAN  JR.  SEMESAN  for  SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Com  Flowers  and  Vegetables  for  Seed  Potatoes 


EARN  A  FINE  WATCH 
In  addition  to  a  good  profit  by 
selling  Hydrate-Ground  Burnt 
in  bags  or  bulk 

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  a  janitor  in  a  public  school,  this  being  my  13th 
year.  It  is  a  large  school  and  it  takes  most  of  my 
time.  But  I  have  one-half  acre  of  land,  grow  most 
vegetables  that  are  used  in  our  house  and  small  fruits 
and  flowers,  so  I  like  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  w.  f.  n. 

ALF  an  acre  is  a  sizable  garden  for  one  who 
is  employed  regularly  at  other  work,  but  it  is 
quite  surprising  how  much  garden  work  may  be 
done  at  odd  spells,  getting  pleasant  recreation  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  good  things  out  of  the  garden. 

* 

WE  UNDERSTAND  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  a  law  which  requires  every  hunter 
to  wear  a  number  on  the  back  of  his  hunting  coat 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  his  hunting  license. 
This  would  be  a  good  provision  in  all  States  for 
hunters  in  farm  sections.  Owners  would  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  to  identify  trespassers  who  run 
over  property,  break  down  fences,  shoot  domestic 
birds  and  animals,  and  make  nuisances  of  them¬ 
selves  generally. 

* 

FARMERS  of  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Redding,  have  suffered  long  and  patiently 
from  automobile  joy-riders,  but  recently  put  their 
heads  together  and  agreed  to  prosecute  offenders 
who  stole  fruit  and  shrubbery.  Constable  W.  H. 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  had  the  first  opportunity  to  apply  law¬ 
ful  means  to  stop  the  depredations.  John  H.  Cros¬ 
by,  a  prominent  real  estate  dealer,  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  Justice  Lloyd  Blackman,  of  Redding,  charged 
with  stealing  apples  from  Mr.  Hawkins’  orchard. 
Mr.  Crosby  was  fined  $25  and  costs.  This  is  a 
wholesome  lesson.  Townspeople  know  that  taking 
a  loaf  of  bread  from  a  baker’s  show  case  in  town 
is  stealing,  but  they  apply  no  such  harsh  terms  to 
helping  themselves  to  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  farm 
orchard  and  lawn.  A  few  lessons  of  this  kind  are 
just  what  is  needed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse. 

* 

NE  of  the  points  made  in  a  lecturer’s  speech  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  in  Syracuse  was  that  “eastern  farm  products 
need  better  publicity.”  The  same  point  was  dis¬ 
cussed  from  a  different  angle  by  several  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  at  its  late 
meeting  in  Albany.  It  was  their  opinion  that  a 
Winter  farm  products  show  in  Albany  or  in  New 
York  City  was  needed  to  impress  city  people  with 
the  quality  of  these  products  from  home  State  farms. 
A  more  important  angle  of  this  subject  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Agri¬ 
cultural  real  estate  values  in  the  East  could  be  im¬ 
proved  if  the  demand  for  farm  lands  in  this  region 
could  be  increased.  It  can  be  increased  if  the  East¬ 
ern  States  will  jointly  exhibit  some  of  their  farm 
products  at  a  few  of  the  State  fairs  and  at  the  na¬ 
tional  livestock  shows  in  the  Mid-West.  Not  many 
farmers  in  that  territory  know  much  if  anything 
about  the  products,  resources  and  possibilities  of  our 
eastern  soils.  Many  of  these  farmers,  seeing  the 
exhibits,  asking  questions  and  receiving  reliable 
literature,  would  be  interested  in  buying  land  and 
establishing  themselves  in  the  East.  In  this  manner 
Canada  and  some  of  our  newer  States  have  attracted 
thousands  of  farm  families  within  their  borders. 

* 

REEDERS  in  the  United  States  gradually  are 
increasing  their  exports  of  purebreds  to  foreign 
lands,  chiefly  South  America.  Although  this  is  and 
for  years  is  likely  to  be  a  comparatively  small  item 
in  their  merchandising  business,  yet  it  is  growing, 
and  worth  cultivating.  Recently  a  Peru  business 
man,  interested  in  the  agriculture  of  that  country, 
made  inquiries  through  his  New  York  agents  in  re¬ 


gard  to  the  sources  and  prices  of  pedigree  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  East.  Last  year  a  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
breeder  exported  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  to  a  buyer  in  one  of  the  countries 
below  the  equator.  South  America  in  particular,  and 
some  other  foreign  countries,  are  destined  increas¬ 
ingly  to  draw  upon  our  purebred  herds  and  flocks 
for  both  males  and  females  with  which  to  improve 
their  native  stocks.  Breeders  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  adjacent  States  who  produce  good,  healthy  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  poultry,  goats  and  hogs  from  registered 
or  standard  strains  are  in  a  favored  location  with 
reference  to  an  export  business  with  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  agriculture  and  animal  industry  of  the 
Eastern  States  are  slowly  entering  a  new  phase  of 
development.  It  is  a  development  on  which  a  sound 
optimism  in  regard  to  the  future  possibilities  of  our 
eastern  lands  can  be  based. 

* 

HERE  used  to  be  a  saying  commonly  believed, 
that  running  water  purifies  itself  within  20  feet. 
The  idea  was  that  any  pollution  became  so  diluted 
soon  as  to  be  harmless.  The  Government  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  making  special  studies  of 
this  matter,  and  some  of  their  conclusions  are  given 
below,  showing  an  entirely  different  reason  for  this 
purification  by  natural  processes : 

It  has  been  found  that  pollution  (sewage,  non-poison- 
ous  industrial  wastes,  and  similar  polluting  matter) 
when  put  into  water,  is  immediately  attacked  by  bac¬ 
teria  which  are  so  small  that  at  least  two  millions  of 
them  could  rest  comfortably,  side  by  side,  on  the  head 
of  a  common  pin.  These  minute  organisms  find  the 
pollutional  material  a  satisfactory  food  and  increase 
rapidly  in  numbers.  By  this  feeding  process,  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  water  is  used  up  and  the  pollution  is 
transformed  into  harmless  bacterial  bodies  and  by-prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  not  putrescible. 

This  might  seem  to  assure  that  almost  anything 
outside  of  rankly  poisonous  matter  would  be  cared 
for,  but  Nature  has  still  another  method  in  its  plan 
of  purifying  the  brooks : 

At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  bacteria,  unassisted, 
could  completely  purify  polluted  water.  This  was  found 
r.ot  to  be  the  case.  The  bactei-ia  multiply  in  the  polluted 
water  until  a  certain  number  of  population  is  reached, 
the  limiting  number  varying  with  the  amount  of  pollu¬ 
tion  present.  When  the  limiting  population  is  x-eached, 
multiplication  stops  and  the  process  of  purification  also 
stops,  although  considerable  amounts  of  pollution  may 
still  be  present.  If  the  bacterial  population  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  reduced  at  this  time,  the  multiplication  and  puri¬ 
fication  processes  continue.  Nature  has  provided  some 
very  small  animals  called  protozoa,  whose  principal  food 
appears  to  be  bacteria.  These  baeteria-eaters,  which  are 
very  much  larger  than  bacteria,  but  yet  so  small  that 
50  of  average  size  could  lie  on  the  head  of  a  common 
pin,  feed  continuously  on  the  bacteria  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  the  bacterial  population  from  ever  reaching  a 
limited  number. 

Thus  a  process  somewhat  approaching  perpetual 
motion  is  operating,  and  the  brooks  and  rivers, 
which,  because  of  our  misuses  of  them  would  other¬ 
wise  become  increasing  masses  of  filth,  are  kept 
somewhere  near  clean,  except  when  poisonous  chemi¬ 
cals  destroy  the  bacterial  action. 

* 

THE  auction  market  system  of  selling  farm  pro¬ 
duce  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  and 
profitable  in  New  Jersey  interior  farming  sections. 
The  State  Agricultural  Department  reports  that  auc¬ 
tions  established  at  Cedarville  and  Rosenhayn,  in 
Cumberland  County,  in  1928,  netted  a  profit  of  $50,- 
012.66  that  year.  During  1929  combined  sales  on  the 
Cedarville  and  Rosenhayn  markets  were  229,175 
packages  compared  with  160,656  packages  in  1928, 
an  increase  of  42.6  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  total 
receipts  rose  from  $274,711.09  to  $425,008.83,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  54.7  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  the  operations 
of  these  markets,  farmers  selling  there  received  a 
profit  of  $59,852.77  or  17.3  per  cent  more  than  it 
would  have  been  on  the  New  York  market.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  auction  markets  in  obtaining  for  the 
farmer  a  larger  net  return  on  the  sale  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  is  due  to  two  factors,  the  ability  of  these  mar¬ 
kets  to  attract  and  hold  buyers  from  many  secon¬ 
dary  market  cities  within  a  radius  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  their  ability  to  bring  the  buyers 
and  sellers  into  closer  personal  contact.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  method  of  sale  could  be  extended 
with  profit  to  many  other  sections.  Having  some¬ 
thing  wrorth  selling  and  putting  it  in  a  convenient 
place  is  a  good  way  to  attract  buyers. 

* 

OUR  exports  of  foodstuffs  during  1929  were 
valued  at  $754,763,000.  Some  of  the  items  were : 
Meats,  445,984,000  lbs.;  lard,  829,328,000  lbs.; 
canned  salmon,  40,967,000  lbs.  In  fresh  fruits  the 
value  of  apples  was  $33,138,000,  and  oranges,  $18,- 
746,000.  Canned  fruit  exports  were  valued  at  $33,- 
046,000,  and  dried  fruits,  $34,281,000.  Fresh  vege¬ 
tables  amounted  to  $11,996,000;  canned,  $14,331,- 
000,  the  largest  single  item  of  the  latter  being  22,- 
834,000  lbs.  of  asparagus. 


ONE  of  the  sights  attracting  attention  at  the 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo  in  Chicago  is  a  purebred 
Holstein  cow  and  calf.  This  is  a  real  curiosity  to 
many  city  children  and  a  wholesome  reminder  to 
everyone  of  the  source  of  this  every-day  food  ne¬ 
cessity.  It  seems  a  practical  idea  for  all  city 
zoological  parks  where  there  is  room  to  keep  ani¬ 
mals  other  than  in  cages.  A  cow  will  come  nearer 
paying  her  board  in  such  a  place  than  any  other 
animal,  and  what  exhibit  could  be  finer  than  a  well- 
groomed  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  Holstein,  De¬ 
von,  Brown  Swiss  or  Milking  Shorthorn? 

* 

OTATO  growers  in  Scotland  have  had  several 
very  discouraging  seasons  and  a  report  in  the 
Scottish  Farmer  of  Jan.  25  stated  that  the  variety 
Golden  Wonder  was  then  selling  for  only  £3  a  ton. 
Apart  from  the  depressed  condition  of  business  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  potato  growers  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  loss  of  foreign  markets.  Years  ago  there 
were  large  shipments  to  the  United  States,  but  now 
these  potatoes  are  denied  entry.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  note  that  the  Scotch  producers  are  plan¬ 
ning  for  extensive  manufacture  of  potato  products. 
A  factory  for  making  potato  crisp  (chips)  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  doing  well,  a  new  process  enabling  the 
use  of  potatoes  that  formerly  were  not  considered 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  An  export  trade  in  potato 
crisp  is  already  established  with  West  Africa.  Other 
potato  products  are  to  be  made  also.  Manufacturing 
foods  for  which  there  is  an  active  market  is  a  sure 
plan  for  absorbing  a  surplus. 

* 

HE  most  outrageous  case  of  sheep  slaughter  by 
dogs  reported  to  us  recently  was  destruction  of 
30  purebreds  by  two  police  dogs.  These  great  beasts 
actually  fought  their  way  into  the  sheep  barn 
through  barriers  that  should  have  kept  out  any  ani¬ 
mal  safe  to  be  running  at  large,  and  attacked  the 
sheep  with  the  ferocity  of  wolves.  The  money  value 
of  these  sheep  is  a  considerable  amount,  but  there 
is  another  side  not  covered  by  any  jjayment  made 
for  them,  and  that  is  the  discouragement  of  a  needed 
industry  by  permitting  a  hazard  of  this  sort  to  hang 
over  it.  Anyone  who  harbors  such  wild  beasts 
should  be  compelled  to  keep  them  safely  chained  or 
in  a  corral  from  which  they  cannot  escape.  The 
fact  that  the  owner  pays  a  dog  tax  is  no  warrant 
for  permitting  the  dogs  to  roam  about— a  menace 
to  humans  as  well  as  sheep. 

❖ 

During  our  last  election  a  speaker  for  one  of  the 
major  parties  addressed  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  farmers  several  times  as  the  “backbone 
of  the  nation.”  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  sort 
of  talk?  j.  c. 

HIS  may  be  answered  by  quoting  part  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  another  correspondent,  who  also  had 
heard  political  orators  speak  of  farmers  as  the  “back¬ 
bone  of  the  country.” 

When  I  hear  a  politician  talking  in  that  way,  his 
chances  of  getting  my  vote  have  gone  down  very  far  be¬ 
low  zero — that  is  unless  the  other  man  is  found  to  be 
impossible.  Quite  likely  this  may  be  unjust  at  times 
and  some  honest  men  may  use  these  stock  expressions, 
but  I  always  feel  suspicious  of  the  politician  who  tells 
me  how  much  he  thinks  of  me.  I  may  be  unduly  doubt¬ 
ful  about  some  of  these  things,  but  my  observation  has 
been  that  the  main  interest  politicians  have  in  the  back¬ 
bone  of  agriculture  is  to  see  how  heavy  a  load  they 
can  pile  on  it.  g.  d. 

That  seems  to  sum  up  the  case  very  well.  Our 
opinion  is  that  this  “backbone”  talk  has  worn  out  its 
welcome,  and  that  farmers  discount  it  the  full  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  as  soon  as  the  words  are  out  of  the 
orator’s  mouth. 


Brevities 

Soil  water  and  how  to  save  it,  page  240. 

Yes,  Winter  was  wound  up  pretty  well  for  some  lo¬ 
cations,  but  is  running  down  now. 

Pruning  raspberries,  page  239 ;  important  facts 
about  the  bramble  ci-op,  clearly  told. 

We  imported  5,482,000  lbs.  of  beeswax  during  the 
past  year.  A  considerable  quantity  comes  from  Mexico. 

In  nine  months  of  last  year  a  single  company  sold 
over  $10,000,000  worth  of  sand  and  similar  building 
material. 

At  a  recent  auction  of  rare  books  in  New  York  City, 
a  first  edition  copy  of  Thackeray’s  “Vanity  Fair”  sold 
for  $460. 

Pennsylvania  had  the  following  value  in  livestock 
on  January  1  this  year :  Horses  and  colts,  $41,736,- 
000 ;  mules  and  mule  colts,  $6.510,000 ;  cows  and 
heifers  kept  for  milk,  $99,568,000;  other  cattle  and 
calves,  $25,750,000 :  sheep  and  lambs,  $4.469,000 ;  swine 
including  pigs,  $8,951,000. 

Canada’s  wool  clip  for  1929  was  21,234.000  lbs.,  di¬ 
vided  approximately  as  follows  :  Ontario,  6.300,000  lbs. ; 
Quebec,  5,498,000;  Alberta,  3,054,000;  Nova  Scotia, 
1.5S4,000;  Saskatchewan,  1,192,000;  British  Columbia, 
1.156,000;  Manitoba,  1,015,000;  New  Brunswick,  866,- 
000;  Prince  Edward  Island,  553,000,  and  Indian  Re¬ 
serves,  16,000. 
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Grain  Stabilization  Corporation 
Organized 

N  MILITARY  language  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
has  its  back  against  the  wall  in  the  wheat  field. 
It  organized  the  Farmers’  National  Grain  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  made  it  a  loan  to  market  wheat.  It  ad¬ 
vanced  money  to  the  corporation  to  keep  the  price 
of  wheat  from  going  below  $1.1S  a  bushel.  The  cor¬ 
poration  seems  to  have  purchased  something  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2,000,000  bushels,  but  the  price  in  the  open 
market  for  some  time  has  been  lower.  It  is  limited 
in  trading  to  the  wheat  owned  by  its  member  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  share  either  the  profit  or  loss  in 
operation.  Its  failure  to  maintain  the  price  seems 
to  have  convinced  the  board  that  the  corporation 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  situation.  This  possi¬ 
bility,  however,  was  anticipated  in  the  law  by  a 
provision,  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  to  organize 
a  stabilization  corporation,  which  has  power  to  buy 
wheat  anywhere  from  any  holder  and  to  use  the 
revolving  funds  to  pay  for  it  and  hold  it  and  sell 
it  again,  the  profit,  if  any,  accruing  to  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  corporation  and  the  loss,  if  any,  coming  out  of 
the  government  funds.  The  board  has  advanced  it 
a  first  credit  of  $10,000,000.  This  puts  the  full  re¬ 
sources  of  the  government  and  of  the  board  behind 
the  wheat  industry  for  the  marketing  of  the  present 
available  supply  of  wheat  in  this  country.  Through 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  the  Federal  government 
has  determined  a  minimum  price  for  wheat,  and  will 
probably  use  available  funds  to  the  limit  to  maintain 
the  price.  Its  success  will  strengthen  the  board.  If 
the  wheat  continues  to  sell  below  the  $1.18  the  ma¬ 
chinery  created  by  the  Federal  government  act 
would  fail  of  its  purpose.  In  the  light  of  this  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  more  effective  means  for  market¬ 
ing  farm  products  could  easily  be  incorporated.  This 
would  involve  the  exchanges  which  continue  to  gam¬ 
ble  with  farm  crops,  and  with  markets  in  which 
prices  are  manipulated. 


A  Plea  for  State  Roads  to  Every  Farm 

[A  brief  synopsis  of  discussions  and  appeals  made 
during  a  period  of  more  than  20  years  to  encourage  a 
hard  road  system  over  the  entire  State  by  William 
Pierrepont  White  of  Oneida  Go.,  N.  Y.] 

EW  YORK  State  has  50,000  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Of  its  32,000,000  acres,  20,000,000  acres 
are  lands  occupied  by  188,754  farms.  It  has  an  es¬ 
timated  farm  population  of  767.500  persons  and  a 
total  population  of  11,152,151  (1925  census.  It  has 
S.000  miles  of  railroads,  700  miles  of  canals,  80,000 
miles  of  roads,  1,200  miles  of  street  railway.s 

The  State  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $27,034,- 
695,526.  Its  industries  employ  7,072,284  wage-earners, 
and  produce  manufactured  products  to  the  value  of 
$9,406,754,185.  The  annual  farm  products  are 
valued  at  $300,000,000.  The  cities  and  incorporated 
villages  are  assessed  for  $26,326,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  fai-rn  property  is  estimated  to  be  $1,707,- 
000,000. 

In  the  30  years  from  1890  to  1920  farm  lands  in¬ 
creased  $457,934,454.  During  the  same  30  years  city 
values  increased  nearly  $10,000,000,000. 

The  State  built  and  maintained  the  canals.  The 
railroads  built  by  private  capital  were  largely 
financed  by  the  people.  The  canals  and  railroads 
created  the  cities  and  increased  their  wealth.  Twenty 
years  ago  when  the  State  voted  $100,000,000  for 
road  improvement,  8,700,000  acres,  or  one-third  of 
the  State’s  acreage,  containing  the  bulk  of  the  city 
wealth,  included  27,000  miles  of  highways  and  an 
undue  portion  of  the  bond  money  was  expended  for 
improved  roads  in  this  territory,  leaving  the  remain¬ 
ing  19,300,000  acres  with  its  53,000  miles  of  high¬ 
way  without  its  fair  quota  of  the  $100,000,000  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  for  road  construction.  This  was 
a  farm  tragedy  and  an  economic  blunder.  The  road 
improvement  paralleled  the  canals,  and  the  railroads 
from  city  to  city  through  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  parts  of  the  State.  If  road  improvement 
had  begun  at  the  time  the  canals  were  provided,  and 
included  lateral  roads  as  well  as  trunk  lines,  farm 
values  would  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
cities,  and  farm  population  and  farm  production 
would  have  been  maintained  and  increased. 

The  cities  have  merchants’  associations  and  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  continuously  working  to  increase 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  cities.  The  State  and 
the  nation  help  them.  Paved  streets,  water  supply, 
electric  currents  for  light  and  power,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  all  help  to  make  the  cities  populous 
and  prosperous.  Why  the  State  should  do  all  these 
things  for  the  cities  and  neglect  the  farms  is  hard 
to  understand.  There  are  mines  of  undeveloped 
sources  of  wealth  on  the  farms,  and  good  roads  run¬ 
ning  to  the  farms  would  bring  this  wealth  in  tidal 
streams  to  the  cities  and  seaboards.  It  would  bring 


plenty  to  the  cities  and  prosperity  to  the  farms,  and 
reward  the  State  with  a  generous  share  of  the 
bounty  of  the  farms. 

The  State  is  coming  more  and  more  to  spend  in¬ 
creasing  millions  on  humanitarian  projects  and  pub¬ 
lic  luxuries.  It  were  far  better  to  spend  the  money 
in  a  way  to  create  capital  values  and  taxable  as¬ 
sets.  In  this  way  we  would  stimulate  production 
and  increase  employment  and  provide  food  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  plenty  for  the  city  population.  The  en¬ 
couragement  of  industry  and  self-support  encourages 
a  higher  type  of  citizenship  than  subsidy  or  charity. 

Farm  products  are  shipped  to  our  markets  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Much  of  it  costs  less 
for  transportation  than  if  shipped  from  the  mud- 
bound  farms  of  our  6wn  State.  A  district  of  5,000 
square  miles  including  New  York  City  on  a  one- 
mill  tax  rate  would  raise  $18,936,121.  An  equal 
area  including  Potsdam  would  raise  on  the  same 
rate  only  $101,149.  Yet  without  the  Potsdam  area 
New  York  would  be  short  of  its  milk  supply.  The 
rich  area  will  get  back  in  cheaper  service  every  dol¬ 
lar  it  spends  for  good  x-oads. 

It  is  as  important  to  the  State  that  our  farms  earn 
money  and  a  decent  living  for  those  who  cultivate 
them  as  it  is  that  industry  pays  a  dividend  and  a 
fair  wage. 

The  Erie  Canal  and  transportation  made  the 
wealth  of  all  our  New  York  cities.  At  the  time  this 
new  wealth  started,  transportation  to  the  farm  areas 
should  also  have  been  started  that  our  farms  might 
at  all  times  be  prosperous,  no  matter  what  the  farm¬ 
ing  conditions  were  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Education  and  transportation  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  State  must  assrnne  the  entire  cost  of  education. 
It  must  also  assume  the  entire  cost  of  road  and 
bridge  construction  and  not  stop  until  a  hard  road 
runs  past  every  farm  door  in  the  State. 


A  Model  Dajry  Association 

THE  Callicoon  Co-operative  Dairy  Association, 
Inc.,  at  Callicoon,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  again 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  for  dairymen  in  han¬ 
dling  and  marketing  their  own  milk.  These  are  just 
plain  farmers.  Eight  years  ago  they  thought  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  run  a  milk  plant.  They 
did  not,  but  they  yielded  to  the  assurance  that  they 
could  learn.  They  broke  away  from  a  connection 
that  brought  annual  losses  upon  them.  They  paid 
full  price  for  a  plant,  bonded  it  for  its  full  cost,  at 
6  per  cent,  and  bought  and  paid  for  the  bonds  them¬ 
selves.  Now  they  draw  the  6  per  cent  out  of  the 
earnings  every  year  as  an  item  of  expense.  The 
bonds  serve  as  a  cohesive  attraction  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  members  all  share  alike  in  them. 

Their  annual  reports  are  models  of  fullness  and 
simplicity.  The  1929  report  shows  income  of  $376,- 
526.43,  a  gain  of  $32,549.64  over  1928.  The  volume 
of  milk  handled  was  11,295,201  lbs.,  an  increase  of 
598,948  lbs.  over  the  previous  year.  After  paying 
interest  on  the  bonds,  all  expenses,  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements,  including  some  items  of  non-recurring 
outlay  of  substantially  $10,000,  there  was  a  balance 
sufficient  to  pay  $3,006  per  100  lbs.  for  milk.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  extra  cash  reserve  the  whole 
amount  was  paid  out  to  members  on  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  The  expense  is  itemized  in  the  report  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  whole  expense  and  cost  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  only  $580.91.  This  report  is  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  tell  us  that  farmers  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  manage  their  own  co-operative  business. 
The  safeguards  are  in  the  records,  open  to  every 
member,  and  no  official  salaries. 

The  plan  of  dairy  organization  adopted  15  years 
ago  provided  for  an  association  of  this  kind  at  each 
shipping  centei-,  with  one  selling  agency  representing 
all  the  local  associations  to  negotiate  the  price  of 
milk.  The  process  was  to  be  simplified  by  the  plants 
working  up  the  surplus,  and  shipping  the  distribut- 
tors  only  the  volume  of  milk  that  they  required  fox- 
liquid  distribution  and  that  they  were  willing  to 
pay  for  at  the  price  determined  in  advance  by  the 
negotiations  between  the  selling  agency  and  the 
buyers.  The  idea  was  to  take  the  surplus  out  of 
consideration  in  the  price  negotiations,  and  after 
supplying  the  liquid  dealers,  leave  dairymen  free  to 
prodixce  surplus  milk  in  any  quantity  at  the  price 
it  would  bring  for  making  butter  and  cheese,  and 
other  by-products.  The  plan  was  also  intended  to 
keep  the  whole  business  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  prodixce  the  milk. 

Callicoon  and  a  number  of  other  local  associations 
have  succeeded  under  pi-esent  conditions.  These 
farmers  realize  that  they  have  no  part  in  determi¬ 
ning  basic  prices.  They  have  joined  in  the  attempts 
made  to  unite  all  the  local  and  general  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  territory  in  one  selling  unit  and 
are  yet  anxious  to  do  their  part  in  any  reasonable 


plan  by  which  dairymen  will  have  a  part  in  de¬ 
termining  the  price  for  milk. 


Income  Tax  Exemptions 

EDERAL  income  tax  exemptions  are  $1,500  for 
single  individuals,  and  $3,500  for  married  in¬ 
dividuals,  with  an  additional  exemption  of  $400  for 
each  child  under  18  years  of  age.  The  tax  is  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  on  net  earnings,  above  the  exemp¬ 
tion,  up  to  $4,000.  For  those  whose  incomes  ax-e  in 
excess  of  $4,000,  the  rate  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
for  the  first  $4,000  ;  2  per  cent  for  the  second  $4,000, 
and  4  per  cent  on  the  remainder.  A  single  person 
is  also  exempt  $3,500  if  a  mother  or  family  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  hinx  or  her  for  support.  In  addition  thei-e 
is  a  surtax  on  all  earnings  above  $10,000.  This  is 
graduated  from  1  to  20  per  cent. 

The  New  York  State  exemptions  are  $2,500  for 
single  individuals,  and  $4,000  for  married  persons. 
The  tax  rate  is  1  per  cent  up  to  $10,000.  Over  $10,- 
000  the  rate  is  2  and  3  per  cent  on  $50,000  or  more. 
The  New  York  State  tax  must  be  paid  in  whole  on 
April  15,  but  the  Federal  tax  may  be  paid  in  quar¬ 
terly  payments,  the  first  being  due  on  March  15. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 


for  January, 

Milk 
40 -qt. 

1930 

Cream 
40 -qt. 

Condensed 
(Fresh) 
40 -qt. 

8  tale  of  Or ig in  Units 

Units 

Units 

Aew  York  . 

. 2,233,027 

93,082 

19.820 

New  Jex-sey 

.  98.086 

1,551 

Pennsylvania 

.  435,500 

20.601 

4.997 

\  ermont 

.  111.002 

7,403 

31 

Connecticut 

.  14.644 

769 

Massachusetts 

.  7.919 

594 

Maryland  .  . 

.  13.851 

590 

Canada  .... 

.  2,327 

990 

Illinois  . 

200 

Wisconsin  .  . 

1.700 

Minnesota 
Ohio  . 

. 

583 

356 

. . . 

Tennessee 
Missouri  .  .  .  . 

217 

1.000 

. . . 

Delaware  .  . 

.  571 

65 

— 

Total  . 

. 2.916.927 

129,701 

24,848 

New  York  furnished  75.5  per  cent  ot'  the  milk  and 
71.7  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York  City 
during  January,  1930. 


Crop  Report  Round-up 

New  England  had  better  ci-ops  and  better  prices  than 
the  year  before,  receiving  larger  returns,  especially 
for  potatoes,  fruit  and  tobacco.  In  New  York  the  sea¬ 
son  was  a  freaky  one,  with  much  crop  damage,  but  a 
good  production  of  hay  and  of  most  vegetables  on  low 
land.  Fruit  was  very  uneven  in  yield  and  quality. 
Pi-obably  the  net  returns  of  New  York  finally  were  a 
little  better  than  for  the  px-eceding  year.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  too,  it  seemed  that  the  higher  prices  offset  the 
lower  yield  of  most  crops.  In  fact,  that  is  the  story  in 
a  great  many  States.  There  was  less  stuff  to  sell,  but 
some  of  it  brought  enough  more  money  to  even  up  con¬ 
ditions  fairly  well.  New  Jersey  had  a  dry  time,  but  did 
well  enough  with  peaches,  tomatoes  and  beans,  fairly 
well  with  potatoes,  but  fared  rather  poox-ly  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  dairy  sections.  Crops  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  lighter  but  worth  more.  Potato  returns 
were  greater  by  $3,000,000  than  the  season  before.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  poorer  and  smaller  but  prices  40  to  50  per 
cent  higher  and  the  returns  fairly  close  to  those  of  1928. 
There  was  more  livestock  sold,  except  hogs.  In  Virginia, 
reports  disagree  as  to  whether  the  season  was  favox*- 
able.  Sevei-e  droughts  in  some  sections  made  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  State  doubtful.  The  apple  crop  was  about 
15  per  cent  smaller,  but  prices  wex-e  higher.  Dairying 
and  poultx-y  raising  were  considei-ed  fairly  successful. 
Tobacco  production  was  heavy  at  increased  prices.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  income  of  the  entire  State  for  farming 
was  10  to  15  per  cent  greater  than  in  1928.  Anyhow, 
the  slight  advance  in  farm  values  indicates  a  more 
cheerful  tone. 

In  North  Carolina,  crops  as  a  rule  did  not  turn  out 
very  well  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  many  farmers 
failed  to  obtain  cost  of  production.  There  was  some 
tendency  to  raise  more  livestock,  particularly  hogs  and 
poultry.  Farmers  in  Georgia  have  been  going  in  for  a 
greater  variety  of  crops,  and  averaged  fairly  well  last 
year,  especially  with  tobacco,  watermelons  and  corn. 
Alabama  had  better  crops  than  for  the  previous  year, 
partly  because  more  fertilizer  was  used.  General  farm 
results  in  the  State  were  considered  fairly  good.  Florida 
prodiicers  have  had  a  hard  time  from  the  storms,  freezes 
and  insect  pests,  but  conditions  seem  to  be  improving 
this  year.  Moi*e  potatoes  and  truck  ci-ops  are  planted 
and  more  poultry  is  to  be  raised.  Louisiana  did  rea¬ 
sonably  well  with  its  three  big  crops,  cotton,  rice  and 
sugar.  Truck  growers  are  somewhat  discouraged  by 
the  severe  damage  from  freezing  during  the  past  two 
months.  The  strawbei-ry  crop,  one  of  the  big  money¬ 
makers  of  the  section,  seems  to  have  come  through  all 
right.  Berrying  is  increasing,  and  farmers  expect  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  when  the  plans  to  control  the  Mississippi 
floods  are  worked  out  in  practice. 

Farmers  in  Texas  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
drought  and  some  could  not  raise  enough  feed  to  carry 
their  working  animals  through  the  Winter.  Dairying 
and  poultry  raising  are  increasing  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  South  and  the  southern  shipments  have  done  much 
to  keep  prices  low.  Farm  machinery  is  crowding  out 
the  mules  in  Texas  and  adjoining  States.  Conditions  in 
Oklahoma  were  much  like  those  in  Texas.  Arkansas 
had  rather  better  conditions  than  some  neighboring 
States,  owing  to  a  good  yield  of  cotton,  and  farm  values 
seem  to  be  rising  a  little  in  the  State.  In  Kentucky 
dairying  and  Spring  lamb  production  did  fairly  well, 
and  tobacco,  the  State’s  chief  cash  crop,  produced  well, 
although  prices  were  not  quite  so  high  as  in  some  other 
years.  Farms  are  selling  a  little  better  than  in  1928. 

In  the  Northern  Pacific  region  there  was  much  more 
dry  weather  than  usual.  Short  crops  ami  higher  prices 
were  the  rule  tu  Washington.  .  g.  b  f 
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Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (15),  New  York 


body  serves  some  purpose.  Do  you  know 
what  I  am? 

— Adapted  from  Columbian  Encyclopedia. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  red  but  not  in  white, 

My  second  in  dark  but  not  in  light, 

My  third  is  in  bread  but  not  in  cake, 

My  fourth  is  in  bruise  but  not  in  ache  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  ice  but  not  in  freeze, 

My  sixth  is  in  toast  but  not  in  cheese, 
My  letters  are  six  and  for  you  they’ll 
spell. 

The  name  of  an  animal — one  you  know 
well. 

— By  Pauline  Farrell  (19), 
New  York. 


Draion  by  Yin  Vale  (10),  New  Jersey 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Fog 


Riddle 

So  hawkish  and  so  keen, 

He  parades  a  suit  of  green, 

Men  smile  whether  he  laughs  or  cries; 
But.  when  he  begins  to  chatter, 

It  is  quite  another  matter, 

For  he  cannot  keep  a  secret  ’til  he  dies. 
— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigmas 
were ;  No.  1  Welcome,  No.  2  Artists. 

The  answer  to  both  riddles  was 
“orange.” 


Draion  by  Alice  Chew  (17), 
New  Jersey 


Feb.  1st. — A  few  days  ago  a  flock  of 
snowbirds  alighted  on  our  old  buckwheat 
field.  That  meant  the  coming  of  a  storm. 
Just  a  few  minutes  afterward  a  blizzard 
was  raging  about.  The  only  other  birds 
I  have  seen  around  our  house  are  the 
sparrows  which  sit  on  our  clothes-line  as 
much  at  home  as  they  could  possibly  be. 

Our  buckwheat  field  has  done  a  lot  of 
good  this  Winter.  Two  or  three  pheasants, 
dragging  their  tails  in  the  snow,  are  out 
there  now,  scratching  around  to  get 
something  to  eat. 

— From  Elspeth  Field  (10), 
New  York. 


Squirrels  eat  meat,  for  I  killed  a  hedge¬ 
hog  one  Saturday,  and  laid  it  on  a  stump 
by  the  logging  road,  Monday  when  I 
went  in  the  woods  by  this  stump,  three 
red  squirrels  scampered  away  from  it. 
At  once  I  was  curious  and  looking  the 
hedgehog  over,  saw  the  squirrels  had 
eaten  through  its  stomach  and  there 
wasn’t  much  left  but  his  bones  and  hide. 

——William  Connolly,  Vermont. 


The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 

It  sits  looking 
over  harbor  and  city 
on  silent  haunches 
and  then  moves  on. 

— Carl  Sandburg. 


Old  Manuscript 

The  sky 

is  that  beautiful  old  parchment 
in  which  the  sun 
and  the  moon 
keep  their  diary. 

To  read  it  all, 

one  must  be  a  linguist 

more  learned  than  Father  Wisdom 

and  a  visionary 

more  clairvoyant  than  Mother  Dream. 

But  to  feel  it. 

one  must  be  an  apostle: 

one  who  is  more  than  intimate 

in  having  been,  always, 

the  only  confidant — 

like  the  earth 

or  the  sea. 

— Alfred  Kreymborg. 


Draion  by  Wyman  Goodell  (13), 
New  Hampshire 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  nature 
puzzle  was  Alpaca.  There  is  really  not 
very  much  difference  between  this  _  and 
the  Llama,  Avhich  many  supposeed  it  to 
be.  The  puzzle  for  next  month  is  about 
an  animal  whose  name  is  a  household 
word. 

I  am  found  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  am  among  the  most  valuable 
of  domestic  animals.  The  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Jews  and  the  Mohamedans,  the 
Hindus,  and  the  Buddhists,  thoroughly 
despise  me,  but  among  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  nations  I  am  highly  esteemed. 
No  other  domestic  animal  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  so  quickly,  and  the  change  which 
has  been  effected  within  the  last  half 
century  is  almost  incredible.  I  am  still 
found  running  wild  in  the  forest,  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  fleet  of  foot — a  desperate 
lighter,  and  prized  by  hunters.  In  my 
natural  state  I  am  not  very  prolific,  and 
the  young  remain  with  the  mother  until 
they"  are  two  or  three  years  old.  The 
adult  males  usually  live  alone,  and  in 
this  state  the  canine  teeth  are  largely 
developed.  They  are  also  curved,  project 
from  the  jaw,  and  are  formidable  weapons 
of  defense  and  offense.  There  are  22 
teeth  in  each  of  my  jaws. 

My  neck  is  large,  straight,  and  short, 
the  skin  thick,  and  covered  with  stiff 
bristles  mixed  with  short  hair.  On  top 
of  the  neck  these  bristles  often  assume 
the  form  of  a  mane.  My  nose  is  long, 
terminating  in  a  cartilaginous  disk  which 
is  strengthened  by  a  small  bone,  to  fit  it 
for  loosening  soil.  My  tail  is  short  and 
small ;  my  feet  are  cloven.  My  period  of 
growth  is  about  five  years,  and  my  length 
of  life  about  30  years,  Every  part  of  my 


James  Buscaglia 

Dear  Readers  of  O.  P. :  I  rediscovered 
a  roll  of  film  and  am  sending  you  a 
photo  from  it.  I  wish  the  boys  of  my 
age  would  write  to  me.  I  am  19,  inter¬ 
ested  in  practically  everything,  and  will 
try  to  make  my  letters  interesting.  I 
want  letters  especially  from  California 
and  Louisiana. — James  Buscaglia,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Our  Turkeys 


Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  my 
picture  for  O.  P.  It  was  taken  last  Fall 
with  my  mother’s  flock  of  turkeys.  The 
white  one  is  mine.  I  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  before. — Florence  Warner  (12),  New 
York. 


A  New  York  State  Friend 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I’m  enclosing 
my  photo  taken  last  Summer.  I  would 
enjoy  hearing  from  other  readers  of  O. 
P.  I  promise  to  answer  all  letters.  — 
Levina  Giles  (19),  New  York. 


A  Girl  from  Delaware 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending  you 
a  photo  of  myself  taken  at  school.  I  am 
12  years  old  and  in  the  eighth  grade.  I 
live  on  a  farm  of  50  acres,  and  I  like 
farm  work. — Pearl  Hudson  (12),  Dela¬ 
ware. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (15), 
New  York 

“What  is  the  usefulest  kind  of  food 
dar  is?”  queried  Julius  of  his  mate, 
Matilda. 

“Ah  speets  chickens  is,  case  you  can 
eat  ’em  fore  theys  borned,  and  after  dey’s 
da  id.” — Sent  by  Maeretta  Ilerschey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Alice  in  Blunderland :  “What  has  be¬ 
come  of  Mr.  Mosquito,  who  was  showing 
us  around  the  other  day?  Is  he  sick?” 

Aesop  :  “Yes,  yes,  Alice  !  He  takes  all 
his  meals  in  bed.” — Sent  by  Elspeth 
Field  (10),  New  York. 


Soliloquy  of  a  Mule  in  Mid-Winter 

Oh,  I  don’t  mind  the  Winter  bleak, 
With  all  its  cold  and  rain. 

And  sometimes  even  snow  and  sleet — 
I’m  glad  it’s  here  again. 

For  in  my  stable  in  this  old  barn 
I’m  happy  as  can  be, 

And  just  as  warm  as  in  the  Spring, 
When  leaves  are  on  the  tree. 

The  Winter’s  my  vacation  time, 

For  work  then  can’t  be  done. 

The  ground  is  either  cold  or  wet,— 

Oh,  yes,  I  have  my  fun ! 

I  eat  and  eat  for  all  I’m  worth. 

And  then, — oh,  goodness  knows ! 

I  get  so  very  sleepy  that 
I  stand  around  and  doze. 

And  when  I  wake — this  may  seen  strange, 
I’m  hungry  as  before. 

So  eat  and  sleep,  and  eat,  and  sleep. 
Vacation  soon  is  o’er. 

Of  course  I’m  very  thankful  for 
This  brief  respite  and  rest. 

Of  all  the  seasons  of  the  yeax*, 

King  Winter  is  the  best. ! 

— Sent  by  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


I  Make  My  Debut 

I  am  a  brunette,  small,  daintily  pro¬ 
portioned,  with  wavy  brown  hair,  glinty 
with  a  few  threads  of  copper.  I  have 
large,  beautiful,  brown  eyes.  My  long, 
thick  black  lashes  throw  my  peaches  and 
cream  complexion  into  startling  contrast. 
Small,  beautiful  hands,  with  graceful, 
tapering,  ivory  fingers  and  gleaming  nails, 
faintly  pink  and  white.  I  am  dressed 
in  chiffon,  lavender  with  small  violet 
flowers.  A  high-waisted  dress,  with  a 
long  skirt  fluttering  gracefully  around 
my  ankles.  A  rhinestone  buckle  sparkles 
on  a  small  orchid  satin  slippei*,  and  I 
draw  my  short  cape  of  violet  velvet  around 
my  shoulders  more  closely,  for  the  night  is 
rather  chill.  A  passing  breeze  brings  a 
faint,  elusive  fragrance  from  my  flowei's. 

Yes,  you  have  guessed  it.  They  are 
violets. 

The  cold  moonlight  reminds  me  that 
I  must  go  in. 

I  take  my  stand  near  the  door  of  the 
ballroom  beside1  Iva  Unger,  who  intro¬ 
duces  me  to  the  different  guests  as  they 
arrive. 

The  first  to  arrive  is  a  tall  figure 
wrapped  in  gray.  His  head  is  covered 
and  he  holds  a  corner  of  his  robe  over  his 
face  so  that  none  may  gaze  upon  it.  From 
his  belt  hangs  a  large  brass  key,  and  he 
carries  a  lai*ge  locked  hook  and  a  large 
green  fountain  pen.  Slowly  Iva  Unger 
pronounces  his  name.  “Pembroke  the 
Terrible.” 

After  him  a  number  of  similarly  veiled 
figures  advance,  each  carrying  a  large 
fountain  pen  and  a  small  book.  Rommie, 
Jette,  Eudamus,  Another  Pembroke,  Jay, 
Fenny.  An  endless  list.  I  know  they  are 
the  other  diarists. 

After  'them  stalks  a  tall  figure  who 
looks  incessently  into  their  books  and 
writes  notes  on  a  large  tablet.  I  hear 
Mrs.  Unger  saying  “The  Advocate,”  and 
the  noted  critic  passes.  He,  too,  shields 
his  face  from  the  view  of  the  multitude. 

After  them  rushes  a  figure  in  nurse’s 
uniform,  carrying  a  bottle  of  medicine  in 
one  hand  and  a  notebook  and  pen  in  the 
other.  I  guess  her  name  before  Mrs. 
Unger  says,  “Grace  Cullis.”  Beside  her 
walks  a  girl  dressed  in  a  long  white 
gown,  carrying,  besides  her  quill  and  roll 
of  parchment,  a  lighted  taper.  I  cannot 
see  her  face  clearly,  for  it  is  hidden  in  a 
mist.  Iva  Unger  slowly  announces,  “Lois 
Russell.” 

Following  them  are  a  group  of  laughing 
boys  and  girls,  dressed  in  smocks  and 
berets.  They  are  the  artists  of  “Our 
Page.”  With  them  are  the  other  poets. 

Last  comes  a  group  of  girls  and  boys, 
carrying  huge  stacks  of  writing  paper  and 
envelopes.  They  are  the  rest  of  the 
O.  P.  G. 

After  two  hours  of  laughter  and  rev¬ 
elry,  the  clock  strikes  twelve,'  and  I,  like 
Cinderella,  must  go  back,  not  to  the 
shes  of  a  kitchen  fire,  but  to  the  common¬ 
place  things  of  life. 

Therefore  I  bid  you  a,U,  till  next 
month,  adieu. — Violet. 
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Brawn  hy  J.  Arthur  Hirsimaki  (14), 
Ohio 

Jan.  25 — A  not  unwelcome  sort  of  a 
day.  True,  the  wind  is  blowing  and  the 
temperature  is  moderately  low,  but  that 
is  Pot  all.  Cleaning  the  stables  and 
feeding  the  cattle  was  a  job  that  helped 
drive  away  the  grouches  until  mail  time. 
As  it  was  an  off  day  for  the  mail,  I  had 
more  time  for  other  reading.  “Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,1 ’’by  Dana,  is  now  my  book. 
Dana  has  written  it  interestingly  because 
he  was  a  sailor  from  necessity,  not  choice. 

Jan.  31 — I  asked  my  study  hall  teacher 
af  I  might  go  to  my  locker,  today.  Of 
course,  I  knew  the  ruling  prohibited  it, 
but  that  wasn’t  all— the  response!  Each 
of  the  classes  presented  a  stunt  in 
assembly  today,  and  you  should  have 
seen  the  one  the  class  gave.  Best  of  the 
four,  I  think. 

Feb.  2 — The  month  is  off  to  a  refresh¬ 
ing  start  by  now.  But  let’s  put  aside 
all  references  to  the  ground  hog,  for  this 
age  of  efficiency  has  no  superstition. 
Stayed  up  late  to  prepare  my  manuscript 
for  Our  Page.  Also  the  radio,  but  what 
would  we  do  without  it? — .“Jette” 


Jan.  29 — Up  at  seven.  Did  chores 
hurriedly  and  ate  breakfast.  Then 
wrapped  myself  in  comfortable  clothes 
and  went  out  into  the  woods  to  chop 
wood.  Willie  came  along  with  me,  and  it 
wasn’t  long  before  he  picked  up  a  rabbit 
track  and  began  barking.  I  dropped  my  ax 
and  began  pursuing  him.  Before  I  knew 
it  I  had  wasted  an  hour,  and  very  soon 
it  was  noon.  Went  home  after  my  mail. 
I  received  six  letters,  all  from  readers  of 
O.  P.  Girls,  too.  I  liked  them  all,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  answering  them.  To 
bed  at  10.30  that  night. 

Jan.  30 — Up  at  six  this  morning.  Did 
chores  and  went  to  town.  Came  home  at 
eleven,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
I  had  received  10  more  letters.  One  boy 
answered  my  call  this  time.  I  read  his 
letter  first.  Read  the  rest,  and  all  were 
interesting. — “Dan” 


Jan.  31 — Stars  dp  not  twinkle  from  the 
cause  “Fenny”  gave.  It  is  true  that  we  see 
stars  below  the  horizon,  as  we  also  see 
the  sun  below  the  horizon.  Around  the 
earth  is  a  layer  of  atmosphere.  The  light 
from  the  stars  must  pass  through  this 
layer,  which  is  always  moving.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  stars  appear  to  twinkle. 
Toward  the  zenith  there  is  very  little 
twinkling,  as  the  atmosphere  is  thinner. 
This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  putting 
the  hand  on  the  hard  road  on  a  hot  day. 
Objects  down  the  road  appear  to  quiver 
ahd  shake.  You’d  better  brush  up  on 
astronomv  or  you  won’t  pass  your  exams, 
Fenny.— “Yin  Yale” 


» 

Jan.  2S — Almost  got  into  a  scrape 
today  on  account  of  skipning  school  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon.  Finally  after  a  lot 
of  bickering  with  Miss  Eggleston  (sec¬ 
retary)  and  Pop  (principal)  I  got  a 
satisfactory  excuse  on  the  plea  of  a 
“first  offense”  and  my  promise  never  to 
do  it  again. 

Jan.  30 — The  trials  of  a  newspaper 
reporter  are  many  and  varied.  This  job 
even  necessitates  the  correct  spelling  of 
“enthusiastic.”  Then  that  makes  the 
sixth  time  I’ve  looked  up  the  spelling 
today ! — and  I  don’t  know  that  that  is 
right.  After  I  finished  the  article.  I 
drew  cartoons  of  Ramsey  MacDonald  and 
M.  Briand  to  decorate  the  bulletin  board 
tomorrow.,  “Woe  be  unto  me”  and  it’s 
11  o’clock  and  I’m  in  basket  ball  training! 
Weather  cold!  cold!  cold! 

Jan.  31.— Pop  visited  Latin  class  today. 
Miss  Stanley  put  on  her  company  man¬ 
ners;  and  I — I  hid  behind  my  book  not 
to  be  heard  from  again.  Bob  went  to 
sleep  in  study  hall  today  and  he  snored. 
The  teacher  woke  him  up  prety  quickly. 
AY  hen  he  looked  apprehensive  she  said, 
“Mr.  Johnson,  were  you  out  late  last 
night?  I  notice  you  forgot  to  put  on  your 
shoes  this  morning.”  N.  B.  Bob  wore 
his  slippers  because  he  hurt  his  foot  at 
basketball  practice.  Read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
when  I  got  home  tonight.  It  forgot  to 
come  last  Saturday  so  I  had  to  wait  a 
whole  week  to  see  it.  Do  you  know 
Larabie,  that  my  chief  forte  is  to  disagree 
with  other  people’s— ahem  ! — better  judg¬ 
ment?  Thanks,  for  your  opinions  how¬ 
ever  because  disagreements  are  always 
interesting.  Nevertheless  I  stick  to  my 
point. — “Jay.” 


Jan.  25 — The  sparrows  who  greet,  me 
from  the  tree  which  shelters  my  window 
seemed  more  cheerful  this  morning — • 
almost  teasingly  so.  As  if  they  were  en¬ 
joying  something  among  themselves ; 
something  about  me.  In  disgust,  I 
turned  from  them  to  the  desk  and 
opened  my  “notes.”  My  eyes  took  _  in 
the  last  date.  January  23.  Something 
must  be  wrong.  I  couldn’t  have  missed 
yesterday.  I  just  knew  I  didn’t ;  any¬ 
way.  I  hadn’t  intended  to.  Hopefully 
(Continued  on  Page  256) 


By  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 


South  Wind — By  Harold  Deveney  (18), 
New  Jersey 


The  Honey  Tree — By  Eeli  Hirsimaki 
(18),  Ohio 


Mid-Year  Ghoul — By  Vin  Vale  (16), 

New  Jersey 


The  Old  Spring  Wheel — By  Pearl 
Wilfert  (18),  New  York 


Skating — By  Anthony  Joy  (18), 
New  York 


Young  Washington  and  the  Colt — By 
Esther  Collins  (14),  Connecticut 


Horses  of  Steel  ( Train  Smoke ) 


-By  Charlotte  Holly  (16),  New  York 


Drawn  hy  Louise  Wiederhold  (18), 
New  York 


Just  A  Word 

’Tis  queer  I  know 
To  write  a  poem 
About  just  nothing  at  all. 

It  would  be  fine 

If  it  would  rhyme 

But  it  dare  not  be  too  long. 

Some  times  I  wish 
I  had  the  gift, 

Of  writing  poems  and  sonnets  ; 

About  the  woods. 

The  birds  and  fields, 

Red  noses  and  sunbonnets. 

But  now  I  have  to  say  good  bye 
To  all  the  “Girls  and  Boys;” 

And  so,  until  we  meet  again, 

1  wish  you  lots  of  joys. 

— Written  by  Peter  Castalde  (17), 
Germany. 


The  Mouse 

With  coat  of  gray,  a  little  mouse 

Has  made  his  home  within  my  house 
And  every  night  and  every  morn 
I  say  I  wish  that  mouse  were  gone. 

But  why?  A  quiet  soul  is  he 
As  anyone  may  wish  to  see 
But.  O  !  At  night  when  lights  are  out 
He  starts  to  shyly  creep  about, 

And  helps  himself  to  what  he  sees 
Without  once  saying — “If  you  please.” 

—By  Jennie  Gotta  (14), 
Connecticut. 


My  Dog 

“Bumps,” — y’know,  it’s  funny  ; 

Don’t  quite  know  why  I  love  him. 

He  can’t  speak — though,  course,  he  talks ; 
I  meam — he  tells  me  things. 

Yet ;  he  don’t  give  me  cookies  or  things — 
like  Mom. 

Or  take  me  riding  or  to  the  movies — 
like  Pop. 

Yet — honest — I  think  I  love  him, 
Almost  much  as  Mon  ’n’  Pop. 

But  why? 

He’s  not  much  good — can’t  even  watch  ; 
But — I  don’t  mind, 

I  can  talk  to  him — say  things, 

Which  I  can’t — to  others. 

Well,  you  see — he  understands. 

— -By  James  Buscaglia  (19), 
Connecticut. 


The  Stars 

My  soul  is  all  aglow 
Though"I  may  never  know 
What  the  lonely  stars  mean 
So  high  above  us  all ; 

Spring,  Summer,  Winter,  Fall, 
The  eternal  star-light  gleam. 

— By  Frances  Carpenter  (16), 
New  York. 


Night  with  the  Herd 

The  night  is  chill,  and  across  the  hill 
I  can  hear  my  cattle  lowing. 

Campfires  leap  high  against  the  sky 
And  a  gentle  breeze  is  blowing. 

The  moon  comes  up  and  makes  a  cup 
All  molten  gold  of  the  valley. 

A  coyote  howls  with  a  wild  “yup,  yup  !” 
And  a  cowboy  sings  “My  Sally.” 

Life  is  ideal  with  the  stars  like  steel, 
And  the  moon  so  low  and  friendly. 

The  mountain  top  is  the  place  to  stop 
With  the  pine  trees  to  attend  me. 

— By  Florence  Swan  (17), 
Colorado. 


Hope  (from  the  painting) 

Hope  is  sitting  on  the  world  ; 

She  lifts  each  drooping  head, 

And  flickers  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Like  a  light — low,  yet  not  dead. 

She  clasps  within  her  embrace 
A  lyre  that  will  not  sing, 

And  bends  to  catch  the  melody 
Of  one  unbroken  string. 

All  about  her  there  is  darkness 
Yet  she  smiles  through  the  gray. 
For  a  star  in  the  far  east 
Shoots  down  a  bright,  wispy  ray. 
—By  Marie  R.  Roberts  (17), 
New  York. 


Drawn  hy  E.  Collins  (14),  Connecticut 


Cocoa  Cream  Candy 

Mix  four  tablespoons  of  confectioner’s 
sugar  with  two  tablespoons  boiling  water 
until  creamy.  Then  add  four  tablespoons 
cocoa  and  %  teaspoon  vanilla.  Boil 
about  15  minutes  slowly.  When  cool 
enough  to  handle  roll  into  small  balls 
and  roll  in  finely  chopped  nuts. — By 
Emma  Spader  (14),  Connecticut. 


I  wonder  what  hair-raising  ghost  story 
that  boy  is  reading,  two  floors  up  on  the 
left?  Those  are  surely  high-life  horses. 
Now  we  know  why  the  railroad  smoke 
jumps  around  so.  W.  w.  higgins. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

We  have  created  another  issue  of  Our 
Page.  Some  of  our  old  friends  have  come 
back  again  after  several  months  absence, 
and  we  are  glad  indeed  to  have  them  with 
us. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  write  insincerely,  or  even 
to  draw  well  what  you  do  not  see  in  the 
mirror  of  your  mind.  The  study  of 
writing  and  drawing  calls  for  more  and 
more  truth.  There  never  yet  was  a  good 
book  written,  or  a  fine  painting  painted 
that  did  not  reflect  some  phase  of  the 
artist’s  existence.  The  brain  can  only 
work  with  what  it  has. 

For  some  reason  many  boys  and  girls 
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Mothers . .  .Watch 
Children’s  COLDS 

COMMON  head  colds  often  “settle”  in 
throat  and  chest  where  they  may  become 
dangerous.  Don't  take  a  chance—  at  the  first 
sniffle  rub  on  Children’s  Musterole  once  every 
hour  for  five  hours. 

Children’s  Musterole  is  just  good  old  Mus¬ 
terole,  you  have  known  so  long,  in  milder  form. 

Working  like  the  trained  masseur,  this  fa¬ 
mous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  camphor,  men¬ 
thol  and  other  ingredients  brings  relief  natur¬ 
ally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  circu¬ 
lation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 

Keep  full  strength  Musterole  on  hand,  for 
adults  and  the  milder — Children  s  Musterole 
for  little  tots.  All  druggists. 

CHILDREN’S 


FACTORY 


FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  I 
merits,  FREE  FREIGHT. 

200  stove,  range  and  furnace  bar-  ^ 
gains.  Porcelain  enamelranges, 
choice  of  6  colors.  Oil, 
gasoline  and  gas  Btovea,  fur- 
caces.  Cash  or  terms.  24-hour 
shipment.  30  day  Free  ‘.Trial. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  5- 
Year  Guarantee.  29  years  in 
business.  760,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  -  -  Michigan 
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A  Kalamazoo 

'e&Ktf  Direct  to  You” 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  95  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


of  the  farm  do  not  rate  tlieir  own  ex¬ 
periences  very  highly,  and  seem  to  prefer 
to  reach  out  into  other  people’s'  environ¬ 
ment,  or  place  of  living,  for  the  locale  of 
their  stories  and  drawings.  I  wish  I 
could  convince  you  how  bad  this  is  for 
the  young  writer  or  artist. 

If  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  despise 
the  life  that  goes  on  around  you,  the  fine 
things  pass  by  unnoticed.  You  are  not 
learning  to  look  deeply,  or  see  clearly. 
It  is  almost  as  if  you  were  going  about 
blindfold,  with  cotton  in  your  ears.  And 
you  are  most  certainly  missing  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  experience  which  life  brings 
every  one. 

Do  you  really  see  things,  or  do  you  look 
over  past  the  horizon?  That  will  be  your 
measure  all  through  life.  If  you  really 
do  see  things  either  .to  write  or  to  draw 
get  them  on  paper  quickly.  Do  not  rub 
out  lines,  or  turn’ .back,'  when  you  are 
getting  a  first  impression  down  in  black 
and  white.  The  vision  fades  all  too 
quickly,  and  the  incentive  leaves  one. 
Beal  artists  and  writers  carry  pads  and 
even  slip  them  under  their  pillow  at 
night.  Learn  to  do  it  right.  the  first 
time,  and  that'  means  no  erasing — abso¬ 
lutely.  Your  brain  will  adapt  itself  to 
the  situation  if  you  are  determined. 

The  seed  catalogs  have  begun  to  come 
in.  What  are  you  planning  for  your 
garden  this  Spring,  and  may  we  hear 
about  it?  Our  Page  is  interested  in  all 
doings,  big  and  little,  about  the  farm. 
Send  yours.  All  contributions  should  be 
in  before  the  fifth  of  the  month,  if  in¬ 
tended  for  March,  but  welcome  at  any 
time.  Address  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th 
■St.  New  York  City. 


my  hands,  and  started  down  the  hill. 
The  hill  was  steep. 

As  I  gathered  momentum,  I  thought  it 
must  be  very  steep.  Soon  I  was  sure  it 
was,  I  did  things  I  never  thought  I  could 
do.  Without  even  trying  I  whizzed  down 
the  hill  like  a  comet.  First  on  one  foot 
and  still  without  trying,  I  whizzed  down 
on  the  other  foot.  I  missed  rocks  and  an 
occasional  tree  by  hair-widths.  Even  the 


the  same  after  I  had  done  all  those  gym- 
mastics  on  it.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the 
readers  or  Our  Page  know  how  really  1 
to  ski !  I  wish  I  did. — “Pam.” 


Jan.  21. — Chopped  -wood  and  then  went 
to  the  city.  Bought  a  couple  of  batteries 
and  an  aerial  kit.  Also  earphones  and 
tube.  Friend  Dubb  came  up  and  assisted 
in  assembling  the  various  parts  which 
finally  resulted  in  a  one-tube  set.  Really, 
he  did  all  the  work.  I  confess  I  know 
nothing  about  radios,  but  by  visiting  all 
the  junk  shops  I  found  a  bargain  for  one 
dollar,  a  five-tube  set  without  the  tubes, 
which  I  intended  to  make  over  into  the 
above  one-tube  set. 

Jan.  23. — Dubb,  Tony,  and  Charley 
were  downstairs  before  I  woke  up.  Didn’t 
do  a  thing  all  day  but  bring  in  stations 
on  the  set.  Went  to  bed  9 :30. — “Silver 
Fox.” 


HEAVY  CROCHET  COTTON— Suitable 
for  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.00  full  pound; 
6  pounds,  $5.00. 

PURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  unequaled. 
Send  10c  for  samples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No  C.  O.  D. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  THREAD  CO. 

Dept.  A-5  East  Hampton,  Conn, 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully- 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 
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I  was  so  glad  to  see  my  New  Year’s 
poem  in  print.  The  groundhog  did  not 
see  his  shadow  down  in  Jersey  this  year, 
but  it  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  have 
more  Winter,  anyway,  because  there  is 
thick  ice  on  every  lake  and  pond  around 
here.  Here  is  my  poem  for  February, 
with  a  picture  to  go  with  it: 


The  Tale  of  the  Valentine-Maker 

Across  the  pond  and  over  the  hill. 

Lives  Harry  Heart  of  Valentineville. 
He’s  fat  and  red.  and  never  sits  still, 

This  heart,  our  Valentine-maker. 

He  cuts  and  draws,  with  all  of  his  might, 
And  pastes  red  hearts  on  paper  of  white, 
The  whole  year  through,  both  daytime 
and  night, 

For  he’s  our  Valentine-maker. 

The  night  before  each  Valentine’s  Day 
He  packs  his  plane  and  races  away, 

With  hearts  and  lace  and  everything  gay, 
Our  friend,  the  Valentine-maker. 

He  goes  all  over,  so  we  are  told,  , 

To  countries  warm  and  lands  that  are 
cold, 

With  Valentines  for  young  and  for  old, 
Yes,  lie’s  our  Valentine-maker. 

— June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Draivn  by  Ann  Hvizdak  (18),  New  York 


most  skillful  of  skiers  could  not  have 
come  closer  to  the  fence  than  I  did  and 
still  miss  it.  Just  once,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  my  mother,  and  it  was  my 
impression  that  she  seemed  nervous  aud 
excited.  I  wondered  why.  But  not  for 
long.  AH'  my  thoughts  were  taken  up  in 
my  present  activity.  Something  brushed 
my  cheeks,  and  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye  as  I  streaked  nearer  home,  I  caught 
a  rear  view  of  Bessy,  our  cow.  I  twisted 
my  body  into  the  most  interesting  of 
contortions.  One  second  my  head  would 
be  clear  back,  my  hands  groping  the  air ; 
the  next,  I  would  be  bending  forward 
almost  double,  my  legs  forming  a  beauti¬ 
ful  oval,  and  my  arms  stretching  down 
in  front  of  me.  It  couldn’t  last. 

I  began  to  sense  the  fact.  Again  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second  as  I  neared  her,  I 
saw  my  mother.  The  next  moment,  an 
obstacle  stopped  my  skis,  but  my  head 
continued  its  fierce  pace,  and  my  feet 
with  the  skis  still  hanging  on,  followed. 
My  head,  my  forehead  <to  be  exact,  bit 
the  snow  first  and  my  body  seemed  to 
follow  and  become  connected  with  me 
again.  I  lay  still  for  a  moment ;  turned 
over ;  rubbed  my  forehead ;  and  with  a 
hand  covering  one  eye,  -looked  at  my 
mother  who  was  coming  towards  me  for 
all  she  was  worth.  I  took  a  look  at  my 
body  and  at  my  feet.  I  was  all  right,  and, 
not  even  a  strap  came  off  either  ski ! — 
James  Buscaglia,  Connecticut. 


Jan.  31. — Had  an  animated  discussion 
in  geography  class  concerning  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  planting  a  hundred-acre  farm 
entirely  to  onions.  No  decision  was  ar¬ 
rived  at,  but  it  enlivened  an  extremely 
dull  afternoon.  I  beheld  a  movie  on 
Winter  sports  and  saw  some  remarkably 
ungraceful  “flops”  taken  by  pseudo  movie 
stars.  I  wonder  how  many  are  afflicted 
with  having  to  see  moving  pictures  at 
school.  They  are  so  dull  that  I  invariably 
fall  asleep  and  am  relieved  of  my  agony 
until  the  argus-eyed  teacher  behind  me 
becomes  aware  of  my  peaceful  (?)  slum¬ 
bers.  Then — !  One  comfort  is  that  no 
one  can  doubt  my  attitude  towards  them. 
Dreamed  that  I  fell  off  a  haymow  and 
knocked  out  two  teeth !  I  was  glad  to 
wake  up. 

Feb.  1. — Saturday,  to  me  the  best  day 
in  the  week.  I  can  sleep  until  eight 
o'clock  without  being  afraid  I  shall  be 
late  to  school.  Job  crawled  into  one  of 
the  nests  to  crow  this  morning.  When 
he  saw  me  coming,  lie  acted  ashamed  of 
showing  such  feminine  qualities  and  got 
himself  stuck  fast  when  he  tried  to  get 
out.  Then  he  was  sore  because  I  laughed 
at  him.  Poor  Job !  I  am  afraid  his 
vanity  is  badly  bruised — went  skiing  this 
afternoon.  It  was  dandy.  Sis  went  with 
me  and  we  had  a  fine  time  until  she  mis¬ 
took  herself  for  a  snow  plow  and  tore  up 
the  path  for  about  four  yards  with  a  bee- 
you-ti-ful  head-long  plunge.  I  laughed 
until,  in  some  manner  (I  haven’t  decided 


KODAK  FILMS  IS^e^L0'^ 

Developed  for  6c.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Berlin  St.,  Atbw y,  N.  Y. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ItOW,  NEW  YORK 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N-J. 

nr  .  l  .  D _ 1  Old  Colored  Pictures  by  Currier 

Wanted  to  Buy  i  &Ives.  Envelopes  with  stamps 
before  1880.  JACK  LEESE,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Although  the  Winters  are  bleak  and  cold, 
With  the  snow  so  deep  and  thick, 

We  would  always  gladly  welcome  it, 

If  the  wood  didn’t  burn  so  quick. 

When  it’s  snowin’  hard  and  blowin’, 

It  doesn’t  seem  so  good, 

When  we  have  to  get  out  in  the  storm 
And  start  a-sawin’  wood. 

—By  Fide  Bishop  (17),  New  York. 


Viewpoint 

My  skis  were  plain  and  simple  but 
very  sturdy.  They  were  made  from  two 
staves  of  a  capable  cider  barrel,  with 
two  pieces  of  a  leather  belt  (old,  of 
course)  suitably  stapled  to  the  skis  form¬ 
ing  loops  into  which  I  could  slip  my  feet 
and  in  case  of  emergency,  easily  slip  them 
out  again.  All  in  all  they  were  serviceable 
and  as  good  as  any  pair  you  could  buy 
in  a  store  with  which  to  break  your 
neck.  My  mother  thought  of  skis  with 
this  latter  viewpoint — it  is  the  way  of 
mothers.  Such  was  my  thought  as  I 
straightened  out  from  adjusting  the  skis 
and  surveyed  the  white  fields  that  sloped 
down  and  then  stretched  out  to  both 
ends  of  the  valley  like  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  fan.  There  was  the  huge  red 
barn  like  a  silent  old  guard.  And  then  a 
little  further  and  to  one  side  stood  my 
own  home,  and  I  could  now  see  my 
mother  who  must  have  spied  me,  out  m 
the  garden  looking  anxiously  at  my  di- 
rection.  X  gave  a  last  look  at  my  feet* 
hailed  my  mother  both  vocally  and  with 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  255) 

I  looked  to  see  if  I  had  doubled  up  on 
the  date.  Nothing  doing.  My  last  reso¬ 
lution  broken.  And  I — I  was  the  one  who 
had  scorned  their  jeers;  telling  them  to 
just  wait  and  see,  I  wasn’t  like  others, 

I  was  going  to  be  different.  I’d  keep  my 
resolutions.  Oh,  won’t  someone  tell  me? 
Just  why  are  good  habits  so  hard  to 
form.  Because  they  are  hard,  or  because 
they  are  good? 

Evening — I  opened  my  “notes”  an  hour 
ago ;  but  I  didn’t  reckon  on  the  sunset. 
To  try  to  describe  the  glory  I  have  just 
witnessed  would  be  vulgar ;  would  be 
being  too  obviously  conceited.  One  can 
only  describe  the  effect  it  produces.  Sun¬ 
sets.  I  looked  at  the  awesome  symphony 
of  colors,  and  often  as  I  had  been 
similarly  mistaken,  I  still  thought  that 
there  iust  couldn’t  possibly  be  another 
sunset  -so  beautiful.  The  spectacle  never 
fails  to  play  on  my  emotions,  or  my  mind. 
It  makes  one  wonder.  The  “death”  of  the 
day  is  beautiful.  The  yearly  “death”  of 
Nature  is  even  more  beautiful.  I  can’t 
believe  that  we  should  be  left  out  of 
the  allegory.  ,  ^ 

Bedtime. — Harry  and  Carrie  at  it 
again.  And  no  agreement  lias  yet  been 
reached.  “Which  would  you  pick,  if  you 
had  the  choice,”  says  Harry,  without 
warning,  “to  be  able  at  the  age  of  50  to 
have  had  a  sad  and  miserable  past,  with 
10  years  of  sure  happiness  before  you 
die ;  or  to  look  back  on  a  happy  past  with 
10  years  of  sure  misery  just  before  yon 
die.”  That  boy  ;  he  has  a  future.  I  was 
noncommittal.  About  30  years  from  now 
I  might  come  out  of  my  conservatism. — 
“Julius.”  _ 

Jan.  23—0.  P.  came  today,  so  I  read 
it,  then  tried  some  skiing.  A  good  des¬ 
cription  of  our  skiing  would  he  sliding 


Draivn  by  Barbara  Knowles, 

Rhode  Island 

wliat  yet)  my  foot  came  up  and  I  stuck 
my  ski  in  the  snow  and  did  a  rather 
graceful  backward  roll  myself.  Neverthe¬ 
less  I  enjoyed  myself  “a  much”.  and  shall 
go  again  when  I  have  a  chance. 

My  dear  Larabie.  if  you  will  just  send 
me  your  address,  I’ll  write  you  what  I 
think  about  second-hand  colds.  My 
thoughts  on  that  subject  are  many  and 
violent  and  I  don’t  want  to  spread  my¬ 
self  all  over  O.  P. — “Romrnie.” 


Down  In  Georgia 

It  is  snowing  here.  Started  about 
nine  o’clock  this  morning,  and  now  (about 
four)  the  ground  is  covered  well.  And 
still  the  fall  continues.  Real  soft  snow, 
too,  not  covered  with  ice  as  the  snow 
was  at  Christmas.  We’re  very  fortunate 
this  Winter,  with  our  snow,  aren’t  we? 
Some  Winters  we  do  not  have  a  bit. 

P.  S.  Later.  Yesterday  morning  we  had 
three  inches  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer 
read  20  above.  Now  the  snow  is  almost 
gone.  I  have  a  poem  this  time.  It  is  on 
page  254. — Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


Drawn  by  Ann  Hvizdak  (18),  New  York 

down  hill  on  two  boards.  Our  skis  are 
homemade,  as  is  also  our  method  of 
using  them.  I  had  been  having  such 
good  luck  other  days  that  I  thought  I 
was  fool-proof,  but  the  track  was  icier 
than  it  had  been,  and  I  had  -six  spills 
in  succession.  The  track  did  not  look 


The  Night  of  the  Storm 

A  heavy,  deadening  silence, 

A  silence  greatly  appalling  : 

We  sat  by  the  stove  shivering, 

Outside  the  snow  was  falling^. 

The  dreary  sky  seemed  listening, 

A  dull  and  ominoqs  gray, 

While  the  land  around  was  whiter 
Than  it  had  been  in  many  a  day. 

To  relieve  the  silence  we  talked, 

Played  a  game — still  the  snow  was  falling. 
After  chores  at  the  supper  table 
We  heard  the  wind  loudly  calling. 

We  boys  went  to  bed  after  supper. 

We  awoke  to  witness  a  sight 
As  is  not  here  commonly  seen : 

Great  drifts  had  come  in  the  night. 

— By  Arlie  Croft,  New  York. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Battle  of  the  Skirts. — The  con¬ 
flict  still  rages  over  the  length  of  the 
skirts.  All  the  French  authorities  agree 
that  street  and  tailored  styles  should  be 
12  to  15  inches  off  the  ground,  but  no 
shorter ;  afternoon  dresses  from  this  to 
ankle  length,  while  evening  dresses  grow 
longer  and  longer,  some  of  them  billow¬ 
ing  on  the  floor.  The  more  formal  dresses 
are  often  flounced.  No  one  is  compelled 
by  fashion  to  wear  trailing  tags  or  long 
skirts  on  the  street,  though  many  do. 
Boleros  and  cape  sleeves  give  a  changed 
silhouette,  combined  with  the  higher  and 
more  curving  waistline.  We  are  prom¬ 
ised  Spring  wraps  with  short  sleeves, 
which  means  expensive  long  gloves.  Terra 
cotta  or  Pompeian  red  is  to  be  a  favored 
new  color,  but  the  greens  continue  in 
vogue.  The  coats  are  shorter  with  the 
new  ensembles,  the  longer  coats  being 
among  the  separate  wraps.  The  new 
Spring  jacket  suits  have  the  coats  quite 
short,  some  of  them  being  smart  little 
cutaways.  Sleeves  are  still  somewhat  un¬ 
settled  ;  most  of  the  dressmakers  are  bar¬ 
ring  sleeveless  dresses  for  daytime,  but 
some  designers  still  feature  them.  The 
short  cape  and  puffed  sleeves  are  newer, 
and  some  of  the  long  sleeves  are  trimmed 
with  frills,  bows,  or  circular  flares.  The 
most  startling  innovation  promised  by 
French  designers  is  the  introduction  of 
extremely  modest  bathing  suits,  which 
will  certainly  be  a  real  novelty. 

The  Little  Girls’  Clothes. — It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  more  exclu¬ 
sive  shops  in  New  York  always  display 
simpler  clothes  for  children  than  the  great 
popular  stores  do.  Materials  are  good, 
and  there  is  much  hand  sewing,  but  any 


this  dress  was  finely  pleated,  with  even 
hem  line. 

Another  Silk. — It  is  quite  noticeable 
that  (he  dipping  hem  line  is  not  favored 
for  street  dresses,  any  more  than  for 
sports.  The  printed  silk  shown  at  the 
right  is  a  conservative  example  of  the 
newer  modes.  This  was  a  brown  silk 
printed  in  a  design  of  small  flowers  in 
fawn  and  yellow.  These  rather  small 
flower  prints  are  prominently  displayed. 
The  outline  of  this  dress  was  very  sim¬ 
ple,  the  skirt  being  given  flare  by  gored 
insets  at  both  back  and  front.  A  novel 
effect  was  given  by  a  long  jabot,  starting 
at  the  neck  and  extending  half  way  down 
the  skirt.  This  jabot  was  of  solid  yellow 
silk,  lined  with  the  printed  silk,  which 
showed  in  the  ripples  of  the  jabot.  The 
narrow  cuffs  were  of  the  yellow  silk  also. 

A  Jacket  Suit. — Cloth  suits  are  always 
noted  in  Spring,  but  this  season  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  greater  favor  than  for 
many  years.  Some  of  them  look  exactly 
like  the  suits  of  10  years  ago.  The  suit 
figured  was  of  tan  covert  cloth,  the  skirt 
having  a  rippling  flare.  The  coat  was  a 
belted  cutaway,  extremely  plain,  having 
one  button  under  the  belt.  We  see  suits 
of  the  same  style  in  tweeds,  especially  in 
those  tweeds  that  have  a  rough  fleck  of 
color  through  the  fabric.  An  especial¬ 
ly  pretty  one  was  brown  with  a  fleck  of 
terra  cotta,  accompanied  by  a  terra-cotta 
silk  blouse  and  felt  hat  of  the  same  color. 
Many  of  these  suits  are  without  belts, 
and  are  cutaways  with  just  one  button 
at  the  waist ;  they  are  very  jaunty  and 
youthful. 

The  New  Hats. — For  several  seasons 
milliners  have  tried  to  influence  women 


The  New  Dresses  Tell  Us  Spring  Is  Coming 


suggestion  of  fussiness  is  avoided.  Prices 
of  course,  are  higher  for  these  simple 
clothes  than  for  the  little  frocks  turned 
out  by  the  thousand.  The  juvenile  dress¬ 
es  shown  in  the  picture  were  both  seen 
in  an  expensive  shop ;  both  were  of  cot¬ 
ton  materials.  The  one  at  the  left  was 
green  print  with  little  puffed  sleeves ;  the 
round  collar  and  cuffs  were  of  white 
handkerchief  linen.  The  dress  was  sim¬ 
ple  enough  in  outline,  merely  having  a 
group  of  pleats  in  the  center  of  both 
back  and  front.  It  is  the  pointed  trim¬ 
ming  on  the  skirt  we  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to.  There  were  three  rows  of  these 
points,  one  on  the  edge  and  two  above, 
these  being  set  under  a  tuck  that  was 
stitched  flat.  These  points,  of  white 
percale,  were  folded  in  just  as  women 
used  to  make  the  trimming  for  their 
aprons.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  handi¬ 
craft  adapted  to  new  styles,  and  was 
pretty,  serviceable  and  easily  laundered. 

The  other  little  frock  was  solid  blue 
percale,  trimmed  with  white  frills.  There 
was  a  round  collar  of  white  linen ;  the 
short  sleeves  were  finished  with  turned- 
back  frills,  and  a  frill  went  all  down  the 
front.  Little  pointed  straps  of  the  blue 
material  extended  over  this  frill,  these 
straps  being  fastened  at  the  point  with 
pearl  buttons. 

Printed  Silk. — There  is  no  question 
that  printed  silk  is  to  be  extremely  popu¬ 
lar,  both  small  and  large  patterns.  The 
dress  in  the  center  was  apricot  silk  with 
a  darker  pattern  ;  unlike  many  others,  it 
had  no  sleeves,  but  was  intended  to  be 
worn  with  a  short  coat  to  match.  It 
differed  from  the  sleeveless  dresses  of 
last  season,  however,  in  having  a  sort  of 
collar  yoke  that  formed  caps  over  the 
tops  of  the  arms.  The  trimming  of  this 
dress  was  quite  new,  being  crescent-like 
bands  stitched  flat.  These  bands,  trim¬ 
ming  the  lower  part  of  the  waist,  were  of 
the  same  material,  and  were  alike  both 
back  and  front,  curving  up  and  crossing 
in  the  center.  At  the  shoulder  these  trim¬ 
mings  were  of  plain  apricot  silk,  curv¬ 
ing  like  a  garland  across  back  and  front, 
and  over  the  arms.  The  hat,  which  had 
a  decided  brim,  was  of  apricot  straw.  It 
is  noticeable  with  all  except  the  most  in¬ 
formal  dresses,  that  gloves  must  be  worn, 
and  the  very  long  gloves  are  already  de¬ 
manded  with  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  of 


against  the  plain  felt  hats- that  have  been 
universally  worn,  but  so  long  as  very 
short  skirts  were  in  more  elaborate  head- 
gear  was  out.  Now  we  are  to  see  a 
change ;  there  will  be  more  trimming,  and 
a  greater  display  of  what  we  used  to  call 
dress  hats,  which  include  elaborately  ap¬ 
plied  trimming  and  clever  manipulation  of 
brims.  At  one  large  trade  display,  of 
millinery,  felts  were  shown  only  as  sports 
hats,  straw  appearing  in  great  variety, 
and  in  fancy  weaves,  including  the  lace 
straws  that  have  long  been  out  of  fash¬ 
ion.  Brims  were  usually  uneven,  but 
there  is  a  marked  return  of  the  brim  in 
front,  though  usually  a  narrow  one.  Trim¬ 
mings  included  much  hand  work ;  ap¬ 
plique,  tucks,  shirring  and  cording.  There 
are  also  satin  and  velvet  bows  and  pleat- 
ings,  crystal  pins,  clusters  of  small 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  on  the  larger 
hats  single  blossoms  of  some  size.  There 
is  also  some  use  of  ostrich  feathers  made 
up  into  fancy  trimmings.  The  dressiest 
hats  seem  to  be  black,  but  all  the  fav¬ 
ored  colors  are  seen  in  sports  models,  es¬ 
pecially  greens.  We  think  the  tight  little 
helmets  with  no  brim  in  front  have 
passed  their  popularity ;  the  capeline  ef¬ 
fect  at  the  back  is  still  prominent. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — We  see  boleros 
on  so  many  of  the  new  frocks  that  it  gives 
us  another  idea  for  remodeling  last  year’s 
gown.  Last  Summer  many  of  the  sleeve¬ 
less  georgette  dresses  had  a  long-sleeved 
coat  that  fitted  smoothly  down  over  the 
hips.  Such  a  dress  would,  as  we  have 
suggested  before,  have  the  skirt  lengthened 
and  the  waist  line  raised.  The  coat  may 
then  be  shortened  to  form  a  bolero,  the 
edge  picoted,  and  the  coat  tied  in  front, 
thus  giving  the  whole  dress  this  season’s 
touch. 

Silk  crepe  blouses  for  wear  with  tai¬ 
lored  or  knitted  suits  have  long  shirt 
sleeves  gathered  into  cuffs  and  are  often 
made  with  panel  or  chemise  front,  or  with 
a  jabot.  The  more  expensive  ones  are 
handmade,  often  with  fagoting  or  other 
decorative  stitcliery.  Parchment  white 
is  especially  favored,  but  the  blouses  are 
also  seen  in  pastel  colors. 

Short  circular  capes  of  satin  are  seen 
among  evening  wraps  for  the  younger 
woman.  They  are  lined  with  a  contrast¬ 
ing  color,  and  are  very  gay;  lettuce  green 
(Continued  on  page  268) 


Now  that  You’re 
Housed  on  Account 
of  Cold  Weather™ 


Let  us  tell  You  About  the  Sou  th 


as  a  Place  to  Live. . . . 


From  the  Duroc  Hogs  pictured  above,  to  the  corn 
field  and  the  cucumbers  shown  below;  from  dairy 
farming  and  cattle  raising,  to  truck  gardening— 
practically  every  farm  and  orchard  crop  that  grows 
in  this  country  is  produced  at  a  profit  in  some 
sections  of  the  Central  South. 


Eastern  Farmers,  who  are  right  now  housed  be¬ 
cause  of  extreme  weather  conditions,  should 
learn  more  about  the  mild,  temperate  climates  of 
the  territory  served  by  this  Railroad.  Right  now, 
while  this  advertisement  is  before  you,  send  for  in¬ 


formation  about  how  other  farmers  from  your  ter¬ 
ritory  have  moved  to  the  South  and  prospered. 
Tell  us  something  of  the  kind  of  farming 
in  which  you  are  most  interested,  and  the 
particular  section,  or  sections,  of  the  South 
on  which  you  desire  information.  Use  the 
coupon  below,  and  complete  information 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail,  without 
cost  or  obligation,  now  or  ever. 

Remember  that  in  many  sections  of  the  South 
the  climate  is  so  mild  that  you  can  work  out¬ 
doors  every  day  in  the  year,  and  that  your  family 


This  Railroad  does  not 
offer  an  acre  of  land 
for  sale.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  infor¬ 
mation,  now  or  ever, 
and  our  agricultural 
experts  will  help  you 
to  find  the  farm  you 
want,  at  the  price  you 
want  to  pay,  and  ren¬ 
der  you  every  possible 
assistance  in  locating 
and  in  building  a  prof¬ 
itable  business. 


may  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  flowers. 
Remember,  also,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  schools, 
churches,  modern  high¬ 
ways,  and  excellent 
transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  Ask  more  about 
it,  today. 


USE  THIS 

^  ®  ^  ^  ^  ^  CARL  B.  JAMES,  General  Development  Agent, 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  in  detail  about  the  opportunities  for  making  more  money,  in  the 
South.  I  am  interested  in  line  of  farming  indicated  below  and  in  the  section,  or  sections,  checked 

(  )  Poultry  Farming  (  )  Live  Stock  Farming  (  )  Alabama  (Northern)  (  )  Mississippi  Coast 

t  \  Pa'ry  )  )  Fruit  ”  (  )  ”  (Southern)  (  )  Tennessee  Eastern 

:  1  General  ”  (  )  Kentucky  (Bluegrass)  (  )  North  Georgia  (  )  ”  Western 

(  )  Garden  Truck  ”  (  )  ”  (Western)  (  )  Northwest  Florida  (  )  ”  Central 

NAME  . 

. R-2 


ADDRESS 


LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD 


258 


February  22,  1930 


Vtfhy  have  a 

stable -full  of 

TIRED  COWS 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Why  do  your  cows  let  down  in 
winter?  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  get 
much  more  than  your  feed  money 
back?  Isn’t  it  because  you  expect 
too  much  of  the  herd  in  this  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  pace? 

Winter  feeding — with  little  suc¬ 
culent  green  food,  little  fresh  air 
and  exercise— puts  a  heavy  burden 
on  digestion  and  assimilation.  The 
milk  yield  falls  off — cows  get  “off 
feed,”  break  down.  What  a  drain 
to  have  even  a  few  such  laggards 
to  carry  along  when  feed  costs  are 
highest. 

Thousands  have  found 
the  answer 

Well-regulated  dairies  everywhere 
are  adopting  regular  winter  condi¬ 
tioning  with  KOW-KARE — turn¬ 
ing  losses  into  profits  by  maintain¬ 
ing  robust  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion.  Your  feed-money  can  only 
come  back  as  milk  money  when 

KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated 

Cow  Conditioner 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

A  really  valuable  book  to  any  cow  owner. 
Written  by  a  veterinary  authority  so  that  any 
dairyman  may  know  just  what  to  do  when  a 
cow  is  sick.  Illustrated;  full  of  helpful  hints. 


AMAZING  «  A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Healing  Ointment 

for 


MAN 

or 

BEASn 


I 

f  Money  Back  Guarantee 

Corona  Wool  Fat  Ointment  quickly 
heals  and  Boothes  Cut3,  Scalds,  Burns 
For  Wounds  of  any  kind.  Works  like  magic 
on  Caked  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  also  Sore 
Shoulders,  Necks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Collar 
Boils,  Scratches.  Sold  by  your  druggist 
with  a  money  back  guarantee.  Two 
sizes,  65c  and  $1.25.  Order  from  us  if 
druggist  can’t  supply.  Book  of  uses 
Free.  Write. 

CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

60  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Oliio 


CORONA 


Keep  working 

End  strains.  SPAVIN,  ringbone,  shoulder 
ankle,  foot  lamenesses  with  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-the-Horse  Treatment 

FREE!  Send  now  for  the  greatest  horse  book  j 
ever  given,  away.  Tells  how  to  locate  and  treat 
all  lamenesses.  Book,  sample  guarantee,  arm 
proof  that  “Save-the-Horse”  makes  good,  all 
sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  Street,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 

Ask  youT  druggist — or  order  direct 


the  whole  herd  is  kept  to  a  high 
degree  of  milk-giving  efficiency. 

KOW-KARE  is  a  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder 
and  blood  purifier,  blended  with 
potent  herbs  and  roots.  This  invig- 
orator  of  the  milk-making  organs 
helps  the  cow  to  thrive  on  her  nat¬ 
ural  diet  and  ward  off  the  diseases 
that  interrupt  production.  For  a 
few  cents  per  month  per  cow  you 
can  give  your  cows  the  support  of 
this  tested  aid  to  cow  health  and 
productive  capacity. 

For  Freshening  Cows 

— When  danger  lurks  for  off-condi- 
tion  animals,  KOW-KARE  is  a 
real  insurance  policy.KOW-KARE 
conditioning,  before  and  after  is 
widely  recommended  by  dairy  ex¬ 
perts.  Your  experience  will  prove 
its  value. 

Feed  stores,  hardware,  drug  and 
general  stores  have  KOW-KARE 
— $1.25  and  65fk  If  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied  we  will  mail  direct, 
postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc., 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists ;  rust.  Our 
^catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proob 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  c 

American  Iron  Rooting  59  Middletown.  Ohio 


»  ,  II  r  ,1  to -sell  old  established 

A  <S0nt<Z  WnriTPH  line  Of  Stock  Tonics, 
rigClUO  TV  UIUCU  Fly  Sprays  and  other 

high  grade  Products.  Liberal  commissions.  Permanent 
territory.  W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO., .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


fcl&re  Dairy  Profits/ 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect  , 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMY  SILOS 
are  built  to  save— strong— durable- 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfect  fitting  doors.  Wood  Stave— Glazed 
Tile— Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S4.  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


llilsBI 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


With  the  Livestock 

Dairymen  Wondering.  —  Over  5,000 
farmers  spent  a  day  or  several  days  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
during  Farmers’  Week,  Feb.  3-7.  Many 
of  these  farmers  are  dairymen.  At  the 
annual  meetings  on  this  occasion  of 
seven  State  associations  of  breeders  of 
purebred  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  and  at 
the  sessions  of  the  State  dairymen’s 
association,  much  was  said  privately  and 
semi-privately  about  the  present  nation¬ 
wide  surplus  of  dairy  products.  It  is 
evident  that  not  a  few  Ohio  dairymen 
are  wondering  what  to  do,  in  view  of 
the  unsatisfactory  prices  for  fluid  milk 
at  home,  and  of  the  -national  surplus  of 
dairy  products.  Various  organization 
leaders,  in  their  speeches,  scolded  farmers 
for  eating  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter. 
“Why  not  scold  dairymen  for  producing 
a  -butter  surplus?”  asked  a  farmer,  who 
said  that  dairying  had  been  boosted  and 
promoted  until  it  was  bound  to  be  over¬ 
done.  some  day.  “There  wouldn’t  be  a 
surplus,  however,  in  this  country,”  he 
went  on.  “if  dairy  products  were 
marketed  in  the  interest  of  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  .producers.”  He  knew  a 
number  of  dairymen  in  his  part  of  Ohio 
who,  he  said,  were  getting  out  of  dairy¬ 
ing.  and  going  back  «to  beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  diversified  farming. 

Diversifying  Dairying.  —  At  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  in  Syracuse,  a  Cortland 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  farmer  who  quit  dairying  a 
few  years  ago,  said  to  me  that  if  he  were 
going  into  it  again  he  would  grow  some 
fruit,  raise  a  few  dairy  calves,  and  keep 
some  poultry,  sheep  and  maybe  a  few 
brood  sows  on  his  farm.  “Too  many 
dairymen  in  this  State,”  he  said,  “are 
dependent  on  cows  alone  for  their  income. 
Whenever  there  is  a  surplus  of  fluid  milk 
or  the  price  received  for  it  is  below  the 
cost  of  production,  as  it  often  is,  they 
are  compelled  to  take  whatever  they  can 
get  for  it.  If  a  dairyman  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  manufacture  his  cheap  milk  into 
pork  or  feed  it.  to  calves  and  poultry,  he 
would  be  better  off  in  the  long-run.  He 
would  have  some  control  over  his  own 
business.  Under  present  conditions, 
thousands  of  dairymen  are  virtually 
vassals  of  the  big  distributors  and  cow 
dealers.” 

Ohio  4-h  Club  Calves.  —  In  Ohio,  as 
in  many  another  eastern  State  where 
4-H  baby  beef  clubs  are  organized,  the 
club  leaders  for  several  years  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  western  calves — usually 
in  Kansas  City — at  comparatively  high 
prices,  and  pay  a  substantial  freight  bill 
besides.  During  Farmers’  Week  in 
Columbus,  O.,  baby  beef  club  leaders  told 
us  that  they  would  rather  buy  calves  in 
Ohio  than  to  ship  them  in  from  the  West, 
but  that  so  far  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  obtain  more  than  a  few  head  “at 
home.”  The  demand  for  good,  beef-bred 
calves  for  4-H  clubs  is  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  A  few  eastern  breeders, 
therefore,'  have  begun  to  raise  calves 
to  meet  this  demand.  Several  Ohio 
Hereford  breeders  are  confident  that  they 
can  make  fair  profits  and  save  the  club 
members  some  money  by  producing  some 
of  the  calves  needed  in  that  State.  Fast 
year  about  150  calves  were  fed  by  hoys 
and  girls  in  Ohio.  As  many  or  more  will 
be  fed  this  year.  In  1929  more  than  600 
were  fed  by  clubs  in  Iowa,  where  all  were 
bred.  In  Ohio  and  in  most  other  eastern 
States  it  takes  time  and  costs  money  to 
locate  and  assemble  calves  in  home  terri¬ 
tory,  where  there  are  only  a  few  or  none 
in  a  township,  and  in  many  cases  those 
that  are  available  are  not  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose.  A  Maryland  breeder  suggests 
that  a  man  in  a  position  to  do  so,  might 
contract  to  raise  10  to  15  head  a  year 
for  4-H  clubs. 

A  Grand  Champion  Heifer.  —  G.  R., 
Joy,  Ill.,  writes :  “After  reading  what  you 
said  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  21,  I  am 
prompted  to  write  that  in  1921 
Alex.  McDonald  showed  Lula  Mayflower 
thi-o ugh  to  the  grand  championship  at 
the  International  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  for  the  University  of  California, 
and.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  J.  J.  Cridlan, 
Maisemore  Park,  Gloucester,  England,  was 
the  judge.”  W.  J.  N.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
also  calls  our  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
adds:  “Lula  Mayflower  was  a  mouse- 
blue,  compact  little  lieifer,  weighing,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  1,010  lbs.,  and  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.25  a  pound.”  We  were  in  error, 
in  the  issue  of  Dec.  21,  in  implying  that 
a  heifer  had  never  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  individual  fat  steer 
division  of  the  International  show  in 
Chicago.  We  well  remember  the  blue- 
gray  to  which  our  two  friends  refer.  She 
was  a  cross-bred,  being  sired  by  a  Short¬ 
horn  bull  and  out  of  an  Aberdeen-Angus 
cow.  Her  sire  was  a  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Whitehall  Sultan.  Lula  May¬ 
flower  was  light  for  her  age ;  she  weighed 
1,244  lbs.  at  803  days  old.  The  judge 
was  Wm.  Watson  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland.  She  yielded  a  good  carcass. 
She  never  tasted  corn  ;  barley  and  legume 
hay  were  the  chief  feeds  on  which  she 
was  developed  at  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis,  Calif. 

Holstetn-Friesian  Records.  —  W.  V 
D.  S..,  Pisco,  Peru,  writes :  “In  the 
issue  of  Aug.  24  it  was  said  that  the 
Holstein-Friesian  DeKol  Plus  Segis 
Dixie,  with  1,349  lbs.  of  butterfat  was 
the  champion  producer  of  the  breed.  We 
had  thought  that  Segis  Pietertje  Pros¬ 
pect,  with  1.448.69  lbs.  of  butterfat,  was 
the  breed’s  champion  producer.  Possibly 


You  Need  a  Silo 
-Get  a  Marietta 

and  insure  yourself  of 
perfect  satisfaction,  better 
ensilage  and  increased 
farm  profits.  Hundreds  of 

-  farmers  last  year,  who 

measure  every  purchase  for  quality, 
value,  convenience 
q  r)T)ftfir8,TIC6,  chose  M  A K 1  E  i  ^  A 
CONC  RETE  SILOS.  You  can  profit 
by  their  example. 
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|  Early  Buyers*  Discount 

■  Write  today-get  our  catalogue  and 

E  Early  Buyers’  Discounts.  Big  saving  . 
on  Early  Orders.  ^  ■ 

•^The  Marietta  Silo  Company 
*  Dept.  It,  Marietta,  Ohio 

•  Send  me  complete  information  and  Early 
•  Buyers’  Discount: 


a  St.  or  R:  D 
Post  Office 


[ADID 
SILOS 

are 
Strong 

•..they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight-jointed 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  weather- 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 
and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


More  Money 

with  a 

I  copper,  content,  galvanized  Oil  I 

ROSSMETAL  OiLU 

I  Keeps  ensilage  sweet  —  no  freeze  troubles  —  no 
I  shrinkage — no  swelling — fire-proof — windproof 
—  easily  made  higher — 'lifetime  satisfaction. 

I  Free  book — “Users  Own  Words”  written  by 
[  250  satisfied  Ross  owners. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
[  (.Established  1850 )  38  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted 


Silos  ■  Stanchions  ■ 
Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 

Hog  Houses  ■  Brooder  Houses  ■ 


_  DEK 

Anuual  Depreciation  Less  Than  5  °/o 

— on  sturdy  HARDER  stave  silos. 
Many  in  use  for  32  years  are  still 
plumb  and  trood  for  many  more 
years. 

Lowest  Prices  of  the  Year  Right  Now! 

Write  for  Harder  Silo  Catalog. 
Low  direct  prices  and  discount, 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R1  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

“Pioneer  Makers  of  Profitable  Silo9_* 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

% 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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she  is  dead;  but  even  that  should  not  fat  in  305  days;  Fon  Sayda,  owned  by 
take  away  her  laurels.”  In  regard  to  E.  J.  Cornish,  of  New  York,  broke  the 
these  records,  a  correspondent  writes :  senior  two-year-old  305-day  record  with 
“The  misunderstanding  comes  from  a  a  yield  of  735.65  lbs.  of  butterfat;  Red 
confusion  of  the  terms  butterfat  and  Lady,  a  famous  producer  owned  by  R.  L. 
butter.  In  making  the  record  of  a  cow,  Shuford,  of  North  Carolina,  broke  the 


it  is  the  butterfat  and  that  only  that  is 
determined.  Butterfat  will  make,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  skill  of  the  buttermaker  and 
on  some  other  conditions,  from  1 1/5  to 
1  %  lbs.  of  butter.  Holstein-Friesian 
breeders  assume  that  .8  of  a  pound  of 
fat  will  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  they 
generally  quote  and  publish  records  in 
terms  of  80  per  cent  butter.  The  record 
of  DeKol  Plus  Segis  Dixie  was  given 
in  terms  of  butterfat,  and  that  of  Segis 
Pietertje  Prospect  in  terms  of  80  per 
cent  butter.  The  yearly  records  of  these 
cows  are  :  DeKol  Plus  Segis  Dixie- — 33,- 
465  lbs.  of  milk,  1,349  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
and  1,687  lbs.  of  80  per  cent  butter.  Segis 
Pietertje  Prospect — 37,381  lbs.  of  milk, 
1,159  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  1,449  lbs.  of 
SO  per  cent  butter.” 

Butchering  Day.  —  T.  M.  C.,  Macon 
Co.,  Ill.,  writes :  “Butchering  day  in  this 
part  of  the  country  used  to  be  a  big  day 
on  the  farm.  Nowadays  farmers  estimate 
labor  and  food  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Consequently,  on  many  farms  here  the 
tendency  is  toward  having  butchering 
done  at  a  nearby  slaughterhouse,  because 
it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  doing 
it  at  home.  In  some  regions,  a  hog  will 
be  butchered  today  and  another  later, 
as  meat  is  needed.  Here  in  the  country,  we 
figure  meals  at  40  cents  each.  Feeding  extra 
help  at  butchering  time  runs  into  money. 
A  farmer  can  haul  his  hogs  to  a  slaugh¬ 
terhouse,  and  have  them  killed  and 
rough -dressed  for  50  cents  a  cwt.  He 
grinds  his  own  sausage  and  makes  his 
own  lard.  He  can  have  this  work  done 
at  the  slaughter  house,  if  he  likes.  If 
he  has  three  hogs,  one  weighing  400  lbs. 
and  the  other  two  200  lbs.  each,  he  can 
have  them  killed,  dressed,  trimmed  and 
cut  up,  his  sausage  ground  and  the  lard 
rendered  for  .$8.  If  he  has  them  killed 
and  rough-dressed,  the  cost  is  about  $4, 
against  an  estimated  $15  when  the  work 
is  done  at  home.” 

Sheep  Losing  Wool.  —  A  Gormania, 
W.  Va.,  subscriber  writes :  “A  few  of  my 
sheep  are  beginning  to  lose  wool  all  over 
their  bodies,  in  little  bunches.  They  are 
in  good  condition,  active  and  eat  all  right. 

I  have  fed  no  grain  this  Winter.  I  am 
feeding  Timothy  and  clover  hay  of  good 
duality.  The  ewes  began  lambing  Feb.  1. 
The  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  are 
losing  the  most  wool.  They  do  consider¬ 
able  rubbing.” 

An  experienced  shepherd,  H.  M.,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  foregoing,  says  that  these 
sheep  apparently  have  wool-rot,  caused 
by  repeated  wetting  of  the  fleece  and  too 
close  confinement  while  wet.  He  writes : 
“If  the  owner  will  examine  one  of  the 
sheep  by  lifting  up  the  wool  around  the 
bare  places,  and  a  little  beyond  the 
borders  of  these  places,  he  will  probably 
notice  that  the  wool  connects  with  the 
skin  by  a  few  very  thin  threads.  If  the 
skin  is  otherwise  smooth,  the  trouble  is 
wool-rot.  In  that  case,  he  can  do  very 
little  now  except  to  make  a  slow  change 
in  the  diet  of  the  sheep,  and  give  them 
dry  bedding  and  dry  quarters.  Ewes 
near  lambing  should  not  be  dipped  or 
subjected  to  sudden  changes  in  their  diet. 
Avoid  Timothy  hay ;  feed  some  roots  or 
a  laxative  grain  ration.  If  roots  are  not 
available,  slash  down  some  maple,  willow 
or  cottonwood  young  stuff  or  appletree 
prunings,  and  let  the  sheep  nibble  on  the 
buds  and  tips.  Later  on,  after  shearing, 
dip  the  sheep  in  a  creosote  solution, 
which  is  supplied  by  manufacturers  of 
livestock  remedies.  Repeat  the  dipping 
in  10  days.  That  will  also  take  care  of 
ticks  and  lice  that  may  be  present,  and 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin.  It  is 
possible  that  the  sheep  may  have  scab. 
Dipping  is  the  best  treatment,  using  a 
creosote  solution,  but  since  the  in-lamb 
ewes  should  not  be  dipped,  they  can  be 
isolated,  and  the  scab  checked  by  repeated 
sponging  of  the  edges  of  affected  spots 
with  a  dip  sokition  or  by  rubbing  in 
mentholatum  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  spots.  Any  man  who  keeps  15  to  25 
sheep  could  well  afford  to  build  or  buy 
a  dipping  tank,  in  which  to  dip  his  sheep, 
and  there  by  keep  them  free  from  lice, 
ticks,  scab  mites  and  skin  diseases.” 

D.  c.  w. 


Jersey  Cattle  Statistics 


national  record  for  a  Jersey  12  years  or 
older  with  her  yield  of  936.96  lbs.  of 
butterfat  in  one  year. 

Ten  “Dont’s”  for  the  Begin¬ 
ner  in  Poultry 

1* — Don’t  believe  that  you  can  master 
the  poultry  business  via  a  correspondence 
course,  or  even  a  short-term  school  course 
without  practical  experience.  Read  as 
much  about  poultry  as  you  like.  You 
will  gain  enthusiasm  and  many  valuable 
ideas.  Sift  and  cull  all  that  you  read  as 
closely  as  you  will  cull  hens  later  on,  for 
only  part  of  all  the  advice  you  read  can 
possibly  be  adapted  to  your  own  particu¬ 
lar  conditions. 

2. — 'No  matter  how  much  capital  you 
have,  don’t  gain  your  first  experience  by 
starting  with  2,000  chicks.  You  will 
have  more  money  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season  if  you  start  with  200,  and  you 
will  have  gained  experience  at  less  cost 
and  discouragement. 

8- — Don’t  start  without  suffieent  land. 
For  best  results  your  brooder  houses 
should  be  moved  each  year  to  avoid 
running  chicks  on  contaminated  ground. 

4-  — Don’t  expect  to  use  your  own  eggs 
for  hatching  if  you  have  forced  your 
hens  all  Winter  for  heavy  production, 
and  as  far  as  posible  avoid  the  use  of 
pullet  eggs  for  hatching  purposes. 

5-  — Don’t  keep  eggs  longer  than  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  placing  in  the  in¬ 
cubator.  See  that  the  machine  is  well 
regulated  at  the  start,  and  don’t  expect 
a  good  hatch  if  it  runs  lower  than  102, 
or  more  than  104  degrees  for  any  length 
of  time. 

6.  — Don’t  remove  chicks  from  the  in¬ 
cubator  as  soon  as  they  are  dry.  Open 
the  ventilators,  but  leave  the  chicks  in 
for  another  24  hours,  gradually  reducing 
the  heat. 

7. - — Don’t  crowd  chicks  in  the  brooder 
or  fail  to  give  them  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
They  have  no  teeth  ;  forget  not  the  grit. 

8.  — Don’t  depend  on  poultry  medicine 
or  think  you  can  cure  disease  by  doping 
drinking  water.  “An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  Get  them  out 
of  doors  by  third  day. 

9.  — Don’t  forget  to  put  up  low  roosts 
at  an  early  date.  Leghorns  will  start 
roosting  before  they  are  three  weeks  old 
if  given  a  chance.  The  earlier  you  cap 
get  them  in  the  habit  of  roosting  the 
better  chance  you  have  of  avoiding  losses 
by  crowding  after  heat  is  removed. 

10.  — Don’t  worry  if  your  chickens 
desert  the  hot  colony  houses  during  the 
Summer  and  take  to  roosting  in  the  trees. 
Rain  storms  will  worry  you  more  than  it 
does  them.  They  will  be  free  from  colds 
and  do  far  better  than  when  confined 
nights  in  stuffy  crowded  quarters. 

A.  E.  W. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull 
sale,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mar.  17.  —  Dispersal  of  Holsteins  to 
close  estate  of  Iv.  B.  Coultei*,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  18. — Aberdeen-Angus  Iowa  State 
Show  and  sale,  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sales  manager. 

Mar.  21.  —  Joint  dispersal  Guernsey 
herds  estate  F.  C.  Benhan  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  estate  Iv.  B.  Coulter,  Clifton 
Springs,  at  Coulter  Farm  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Apr.  3.  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St!  Louis, 
Ill.  M'.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 


Secretary  Morley,  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  reports  that  the  past 
year  was  a  good  one  for  the  breed. 
Registrations  reached  71,661,  and  55,374 
were  transferred  to  new  owners.  There 
are  now  10,000,000  Jerseys  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  380,000  being  registered  purebreds. 
Some  outstanding  production  records 
were  completed  by  Jersey  cows  during 
1929.  Three  finished  records  of  over  a 
LOGO  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  a  year  during 
1929  were:  California  Rinda’s  Insie, 
owned  by  the  University  of  California, 
Imp.  Xenia’s  Lilac,  owned  by  H.  D.  Iliff, 
of  Oregon,  and  Tiddledywink’s  Quality 
Girl,  owned  by  Mrs.  Florence  Gale  Neal, 
of  Oregon,  all  completed  records  of  over 
1,000  lbs.  of  butterfat,  the  equivalent  of 
1,250  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year. 

New  high  national  records  for  produc¬ 
tion  by  Jerseys  in  the  different  age 
classes  have  been  made  in  a  number  of 
classes.  Especially  high  in  this  list  are 
the  records  made  by  The  Lions  Lilac, 
owned  by  Mr.  Iliff.  as  a  senior  three- 
year-old  produced  926.55  lbs.  of  butter- 


manager. 

Apr.  8.  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  24-Mar.  8.  —  Short  course  in  ice 
cream  making,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 

Mar.  9-15.  —  Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar.  17  -  22.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 


“You  know,  dad,  he  always  said  he’d 
never  marry  until  the  right  girl  came 
along.”  “Well,  how  does  he  know  you 
are  the  right  one?”  “Oh,  I  told  him  I 
was.” — Tit-Bits. 


.JTOMEJIlo; 


Noted 
for  unusual 
quality,  relia¬ 
bility,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee 
— Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  Eaily  Buying— for  Early  Erection 

Arrange  now  to  bny— for  cash 
or  on  time.  Let  US  donate  your 
first  payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos 
soon  pay  tlieir  cost.  "GLOBE'* 
Wood  Silos — 13  years  tested  re¬ 
sults,  permit  home  construction 
(lower  initial  financing).  Rib- 
Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos,  with 
many  exclusive  features,  erected 
complete  by  us  and  guaranteed 
unconditionally. 

Ask  for  proof.  Save  money. 
Send  for  facts,  carload  savings, 
discounts. 


Concrete  Stave 
Tile— Metal 
“Globe”  Woo<l 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation,  Box  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


Metal  Roofing 


EADCLAD  I K E YS TO N E  CO PP E RBE A R i kb 

^  AND- 

APEX-  GALVAN  I Z  E  D 
ROOFING 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsviile,  W.  Va. 


^Before  You  Build  a  BARN 
See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

—and  costs  much  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
in  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  com¬ 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  success  for  25  years.  One  in.  a  vicinity 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 


Write  for  Free  Beamless  Barn  Bulletin. 

l  Loucks  &  Son  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

^  ■  ■  -  -  .  .J 
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HOLSTEINS 
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|  HOLSTEINS  | 

AUCTION  SALE 


140— Registered  Holsteins— 140 

FEB.  26-27, 1930 

19th  Earlville  Consignment  Sale 

Earlville  Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  20  miles  from  Utica, 
and  40  miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

All  from  herds  under  State  and  Federal  Su¬ 
pervision  for  Tuberculosis — 00-day  retest.  Many 
accredited. 

Sale  Starts  at  10  A.  M.  Each  Day 

Lunch  at  Noon. 

Fresh  cows,  close  springers,  and  35  bulls  out 
of  record  dams  up  to  1,247  lbs.  of  butter  in  a 
year. 

Many  with  official,  semi-official,  or  C.  T.  A. 
records.  Come  to  this  sale,  write  for  catalog  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Salt*  Manager 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


ENTIRE  HERD 

HOLSTEINS 


Practically  all  young  cows  and  Second  calf  heifers. 
Some  fresh.  C.  T.  A.  Records  1*,500  to  16,000.  300  to  600  fat. 

Accredited.  Priced  to  Sell. 

Herd  Sire.  Also  Six  Guernsey*. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 


Branchville 


Sussax  County 


GUERNSEYS 


New  Jersey 

o 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 


BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 


Write  for  Sales  List 


BROOKMEAD  FARM 


626  Land  Title  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Ponna, 


Guernsey  Bulls  'Tl'° 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams  with  records  up  to  700  lbs.  fat. 
Strong  in  the  blood  of  Langwater  Cavalier,  Langwater 
Stars  &  Stripes  and  Langwater  Valiant.  Federal  accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested  herd.  Write  today  for  sales  list 
with  full  description.  FRITZLYN  FARM,  Plpersville.Pa. 


600  Lbs.  Fat  As  2-Year-Olds 

Such  records  are  being  made  by  daughters  of 
our  herd  sires.  We  are  offering  Guernsey  Bull 
Calves  out  of  high  record  cows,  that  will  sire 
the  same  sort  of  heifers  for  you.  Write  us. 

Bethany-Homestead  Farms,  Honesdale,  Penna. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Our  barns  are  crowded  with  more  than  136  Guernseys, 
under  2  years  of  age.  To  make  room,  we  will  sell  a  few 
young  Guernseys,  (male  or  female)  at  very  low  prices. 
Write  immediately  for  pedigrees.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood-tested.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smitlivllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


ror  dale  GUERNSEY  HULL  stock  on  ‘sire's  sid 
Mixter  stock  on  dam’s  side.  We  specialize  in  exee 
lent  type,  high  production,  low  prices  and  a  clean  lieri 

William  Koch  SHELDEGREN  FARM  Greenfield,  Mas: 


GUERNSEY  AUCTION  SALE 

March  1st,  1930 

16  Grade  Cows  and  Heifers  1  Registered  Bull. 

W.  T.  FJ.ETCUIEU  -  Selkirk,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  , 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0TJ8LA8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski, N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  and  HEIFERS 


From 

-  — - - A.R.Cov* 

M.iy  Rose  Breeding.  T.  J).  Tested.  Priced  Right. 
BROOKLAWN  FARMS  -  MORRIS  PLAINS,  N. 


POR 

X  fem 


SALE-G  U  E  B  N  8  E  If  8— Purebred,  five 
females  and  sire.  J.  Perry  Cross.R.O.S.Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Reel  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMAOINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  H.  If. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Young  Feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.00  each,  Shoatf, 
20-25  lbs.,  $6.00.  A  few  Yearling  Boars,  $25.00. 

Ship  tv  flat  you  want  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chaster  While  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  20  to  60  lbs.  Write 

STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINES,1; SS! 

F.  M.  Patllngton  A  Son  •  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


n  spotted  roiana-onina  nogs  pairs  and  trios,  not 

akin.  Write  BROOK8IDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 


Big  Type  POLANDS 

for  Special  Feb.  Prices.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  *8  00  each.  Ped- 
V  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  SI5.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  H.  V. 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  gee. 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

W  A  1NJTT7  PI  16-20  young  cows  from  accredited 
h,er(i-,  Negative  to  the  abortion 
blood-test.  Record  not  less  than  600  lbs.  butterfat  annual¬ 
ly.  Give  lowest  prices.  PETER  MADSEN,  R.  1,  Hobart,  N.  Y 

|  DOGS 

OHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES-‘‘Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
—  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Monticello,  Iowi 

IAS  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  66.  Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y.’ 

/^MILLIE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
V>  greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

pOEUIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCPS-Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  Pa. 

QHOICE  Grown  Standard  Male  Fox  Terriers 

^  Eligible  A.  K.  C.  SUNNY8IUE  KENNELS,  Carm.L,  N.Y. 

RAT  TERRIERS  .  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
IX  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

tjkf  A  NT  ED—Wi  rehaired  Fox  Terriers,  Cocker  Spaniels, 
WW  all  ages.  ZIEUEIt,  25  llaight  ive.,  Poughkeepsie,  Jj,  y. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  ] 

Mammoth  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses 

Some  of  the  finest  breeding  Jacks  in  the  ^ 
country.  Attractive  prices  and  terms.  TL 
Write  for  cireular  describing  your  wants. 

The  Cook  Farms,  Box  J,  Lexington,  Ky. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horaea 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Penna. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  Bred  heifers  for  sale. 

8.  ».  Wicks,  R.  D.  Sg,  8,  Box  55,  Byracuee,  X.  Y. 

M a  BRED  DOES  FOR  SALE— Grades 

UUI1  1  Of  three  breeds,  S26  to  646. 

Elam  S.  Horsl,  R.  t.Ronks,  Pa, 

4  LARGE  RED  FOXES 

singly.  EltW.  MULLER,  Stone  Ridge,  New  York 

RABBITS 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spate  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $25.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00 
white  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  $30.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS.  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


REGISTERED,  PE0.  CHINCHILLAS — White,  Steel,  Gray  Flemish  Giants. 
Silver  Martins.  Green  Mountain  Rabbitry,  Montgomery  Cir.t  Vt. 

|  /.  SHEEP  | 


5  Choice  Yearling  Rambonillets 

Large  typy  ewes.  H.  0.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


iimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMMiiiii 


Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 


you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


slowly.  Tlie  market  was  rather  irregular.  No. 
2  Timothy  sold  at  $20  to  $22  a  ton,  while  other 
feeding  hay  was  down  to  $17.  Trading  in  straw 
continued  light  and  best  straight  rye  brought 
$15  a  ton,  while  wheat  was  mostly  $13  to 
$13.50.  J.  M.  F. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  13,  1930. 

MILK 

February  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-310-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.86 ;  2B.  $2.11 ; 
Class  3,  $1.90. 

Inclasses  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  'that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.37% @$0.38 


Extra,  92  score  _ 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .33%  @ 


.37 
.36% 


Seconds  . 

.33 

Lower  grades . 

.29%® 

.31 

Ladles  . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

Packing  stock . 

.25 

@ 

.26 

Renovated . 

® 

.32% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.40 

@ 

.40% 

Extra . 

.39% 

Firsts  . 

.35%® 

.39 

Seconds  . 

.33  %@ 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.31 

@ 

.36% 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 

$0.25 

@$0.20 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . 

.17%® 

.18 

eggs 

Nearbv  whites,  extra  .  . 

$0.43 

@$0.44 

Average  extras . 

.43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.40 

@ 

.44 

Mixed  colors . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Gathered,  best  . 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.32 

Cold  storage,  fancy  . .  . . 

.30 

@ 

.32 

lower  grades . 

.28 

@ 

.29 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lbs. 
fair  to  good  .... 

Boosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  ........... 

Geese  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs. 

Mixed  wts . 

Turkeys — -Toms  . . 

Hens  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.34  @$0 
.30  @ 
.21  @ 


.15  @ 
.15® 
.40  @ 
,30@ 
.33  @ 
.32  @ 
.20  @ 
.50® 
3.00® 
2.00® 


40 

33 

.25 

.33 

.25 

.20 

.47 

.43 

.41 

.39 

,25 

.60 

.50 

.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.27 @$0.28 

Chickens  . 25®  ,36 

Boosters  . 18®  .19 

Ducks  . 25®  .27 

Geese  . 22®,  .27 

Babbits,  lb .  .21®  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

.  6.00® 

Cows  . 

.  6.00® 

Calves,  best  . 

.  16.00® 

Common  to  good  . 

.  12.00® 

Sheep . 

.  4.50® 

Lambs  . 

.  12.00® 

Hogs  . 

.  8.00® 

5.40 

4.50 


8.25 
8.00 
17.00 
15.00 
6.00 
12.75 
10.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  choice . 15®  .18 

Culls  . 12®  .14 

Lambs,  head .  6.00 (a 15.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 22.00®23.00 

Bulls  . 13.50@15.75 

Cows  . 16.00@18.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $1.75@$5.25 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 6.00®  6.40 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 2.35® 

150  lbs.  . .  2.00® 

Canada,  150  lbs . 3.50®  5.25 

Idaho,  bu .  3.50®  4.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.00@13.00 

Cuba,  bu . 2.75®  3.25 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bu.  .  .  .60®  2.65 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 1.25®  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

Cabbage,  old,  bag  . 

Ton  . 

New  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz . 

Horseradish,  Mo. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs. 

Onions,  100  lbs. 

Parsnips,  bu.  . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu.  . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bb 
Stringbeans,  bu.  . . . 

Watercress,  100  bchs, 

dried  beans — Jobbing 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Bed  kidney . 

White  kidney  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  . 

Baldwins . 

Greening  . 

York  Imp . 

Pears  Eastern,  bu.  .  .  . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box 
Strawberries,  qt . 


bbl. 


$1.50@$2.25 
.22®  .30 

3.00®  3.50 
55.00@60.00 
2.00®  3.00 
1.00  @ 
1.00® 
1.00® 
6.50@ 
1.25@ 
3.00® 
1.75® 
1.50® 
4.00® 
2.00® 
1.00® 
2.50® 
1.50® 
3.00® 
Prices 

$9.00@$10.50 
7.75  @  8.00 

9.50®’  9.75 

10.25@  10.50 

$4.00@$10.50 
3.50@  7.00 

3.50®  9.50 

4.00®  5.75 

1.50®  3.00 

2.00®  5.00 

.20®  .45 


O.1 

1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
7.00 
1.38 
4.00 
2.25 
2.00 

4.50 
6.00 

1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
5.00 


WILD  RARBITS 


Cottontail,  pair  . $0.10® $0.25 

Jacks,  pair  . . . 40®  .60 


HAY  AND 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . . 

Oat  and  wheat  . 


STRAW 

. . .  .  $25. 00 @$26.00 

_  22.00®  23.00 

.  .  .  .  14.00®  21.00 
. ...  14.00®  22.00 
....  16.00,®  17.00 
14.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.37% 

No.  1  No.  Spring .  1.46% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.05% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 56% 

Bye  . . 93% 

T-vo  plniT  .TQ'Vi 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 


Butter,  best,  lb.  .  . 

,4S 

Cheese,  best,  lb.  . . 

•  •  • 

. 35® 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . . 

.  .  . 

. 55® 

.60 

Gathered  . 

... 

. 50® 

.53 

Fowls,  lb . 

•  .  • 

. 45® 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 40® 

.55 

Roasting  Chickens, 

lb. 

. 45® 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.60 

String  beans,  lb.  .  . 

•  •  . 

. 20® 

.30 

Green  peas,  lb.  . . 

. 30® 

.35 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department,  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

As  one  considers  the  numerous  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  offered  for  sale  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  throughout  the  year,  he 
often  wonders  about  the  early  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  available  material  gives  but  little 
information  that  would  aid  in  the  formation  of 
a  detailed  account  of  the  development.  The 
foundation  of  the  American  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  as  we  find  it  today  seems  to  have  been 
laid  by  the  pioneers,  who  brought  old  world 
knowledge  with  them,  and  supplemented  it  with 
that  obtained  from  the  Indians.  Many  of  the 
vegetables  grown  by  the  Indians  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  our  diet  today.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
was  one  of  the  first  centers  of  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  The  apple  market  seemed 
to  gain  in  activity  during  the  past  week,  but 
prices  did  not  advance  materially.  Staymans 
sold  well  when  fancy  and  brought  $2  to  $2.50 
a  bushel.  Romes  and  Grimes  were  steady  at 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  while  other  varieties  in  baskets 
ranged  from  $1.25  to  $1.75.  The  barrel  market 
was  no  more  than  steady,  and  best  large  Vir¬ 
ginia  Staymans  sold  around  $7.  Yorks  were 
slow  at  $5.  Some  2(4 -in.  Winesaps  were  on 
the  market  and  sold  at  $3.75  to  $4  a  barrel. 
The  cranberry  season  is  about  over,  and  sales 
were  too  few  to  quote.  The  strawberry  mar¬ 
ket  was  irregular,  with  best  stock  moving  well 
but  much  of  the  stock  was  of  ordinary  quality 
and  slow.  Open  crates  from  Florida  sold  at 
41  to  45c,  with  an  occasional  sale  higher.  Re¬ 
frigerators  brought  around  40c.  California  arti¬ 
chokes  were  steady  at  $4  to  $5.50  a  box.  The 
string  bean  market  was  firm  for  fancy  and  good 
quality  offerings.  Wax  brought  a  considerable 
premium  over  green.  Bushel  hampers  of  Refu¬ 
gees  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  fair  quality 
while  wax  was  mostly  around  $4  to  $5  with  a 
few  sales  up  to  $5.50  to  $5.75.  Lima  beans 
from  Florida  were  also  firm  at  $4  to  $5  a 
bushel  hamper.  The  demand  for  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  was  limited,  with  new  stock  moving  bet¬ 
ter  than  old  stock  from  storage.  The  cabbage 
market  was  stronger  both  for  old  and  new 
crop  offerings.  New  York  State  Danish  brought 
up  to  $65  to  $70  a  ton  for  the  best  quality, 
while  ordinary  was  around  $60.  Florida  half- 
barrel  hampers  sold  at  $2.65  to  $2.75,  while 
Texas  crates,  averaging  100  lbs.  brought  $3.75 
to  $4.75.  The  market  for  cauliflower  and  cel¬ 
ery  was  dull  and  rather  weak.  Escarole,  endive 
and  field  cress  were  slow.  The  lettuce  market 
was  steady,  with  Western  Iceberg  dominating 
the  market.  Some  Florida  Big  Boston  was  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  and  brought  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  half¬ 
barrel  hamper.  Some  Arizona  .offerings  of  Ice¬ 
berg  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  for  the  six-dozen  sizes. 
California,  4  to  5-dozen  stock,  sold  at  $4  to 
$4.50,  with  poorer  down  to  $3.50.  Mushrooms 
were  in  heavy  supply  and  steady  with  best 
ranging  from  90c  to  $1.15  a  3-lb.  basket.  The 
onion  market  was  rather  dull  and  trading  slow, 
with  prices  unchanged  from  a  week  ago.  Some 
Mexico  telephone  peas  sold  at  $3.75  to  $4  a 
crate,  weighing  45  lbs.  Florida  tomatoes  were 
steady  to  firm,  with  6’s  wrapped  and  turning, 
selling  at  $4.50  to  $5.  The  sweet  potato  market 
was  steady  with  trading  dull.  Yellows  sold  at 
90c  to  $1.15,  while  reds  were  $1  to  $1.25  a  %- 
bu.  basket.  The  white  potato  market  was  also 
steady,  with  price  changes  slight  and  trading- 
showing  only  a  little  improvement.  Maine  Green 
Mountains  sold  at  $3.25  to  $3.40  per  120-lb. 
sack,  while  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  were 
mostly  $2.80  to  $3  a  100-lb.  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  again  relatively  light  on 
the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  week. 
Top  grade  offerings  were  scarce  and  moved  out 
readily  at  higher  prices  than  a  week  ago.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  sold  at  42  to  45t£c;  with  45c  the 
closing  figure.  Fresh  firsts  shared  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  and  brought  up  to  43(4c.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  eggs  were  stronger  at  50 
to  52c  in  cases  and  52  to  53c  in  cartons.  Cold 
weather  and  hatchery  demands  seem  to  be  the 
strengthening  factors  in  driving  the  market 
upward.  Receipts  have  not  increased  as  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Middle  West,  as  cold  weather 
during  January  held  up  production  while  the 
opening  of  the  hatching  season  in  nearby  sec¬ 
tions  is  now  taking  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  production.  With  the  price  running  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  normal  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  first  sign  of  a  surplus  will 
probably  drive  the  price  lower. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  in  the  buyers’ 
favor  during  the  past  week.  Receipts  were 
light,  but  trading  and  demand  were  hardly  suf¬ 
ficient  to  absorb  the  offerings.  Only  best  stock 
moved  at  satisfactory  prices.  Good  colored 
fowls  brought  28  to  29c.  while  Leghorns  were 
mostly  25  to  26c.  Good  Spring  chickens  sold 
fairly  well  at  29  to  30c  for  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Broilers  were  slow  at  30  to  32c. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  quiet  and 
trading  was  barely  sufficient  to  move  the  rather 
light  offerings.  Fresh-killed  fowls  were  in  light 
supply,  with  most  stock  coming  from  Western 
States.  Boxed  fowls  sold  at  34  to  35c  for  5-lb. 
birds.  Fancy  soft-meated  chickens  for  roasting 
sold  at  32  to  33c  a  lb.  Turkeys  were  in  light 
receipt  and  moved  slowly.  Ducks  and  geese 
continued  steady  at  20  to  23c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fancy  hay  continued  to  move  readily  through¬ 
out  the  week,  but  much  of  the  stock  offered 
for  sale  was  of  poorer  duality  and  such  sold 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Moderate  activity  on  apples,  potatoes  and 
spinach  featured  this  week’s  produce  market. 
The  egg  market  reacted  and  good  quality  re¬ 
covered  somewhat. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good,  market  firm  on  good  stock.  Various  va¬ 
rieties  ordinary  75c  to  $1.50.  Baldwins  fancy 
mostly  $2  to  $2.35.  Large  extra  fancy  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  McIntosh  ordinary  $2.50  to  $3.  Large 
fancy  mostly  $3.50  to  $4.  Wash,  extra  fancy 
Staymans  $2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  H. 
Baldwins  $3  to  $5,  few  higher  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
crts.  bclid.,  few  sales  $3.50  to  $4. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native,  few  sales,  mostly  60  to  85c  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  $3  to  $3.25  100-lb.  sacks.  Na¬ 
tive  Savoy,  best,  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.;  poorer,  lower. 
Fla.,  1%-bn.  hamper,  $3.  Calif.,  crts.,  Savoy, 
$3.50. 

Cari'ots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off.  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1  to  $1.10  bu. 
basket.  Calif.,  small  crts.,  bchd.,  $2.50  to 
$3.25.  Tex.,  crts.,  $2  to  $2.50  100-lb.  bags. 
Cut  off  and  washed,  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  (4-bbl.  crts.,  Howes  best, 
$4  to  $5;  poorer  lower. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Native.  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  mostly  $5  to 
$(!  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  3  to  6  doz.,  $2.50  to 
$3.50  crate. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  li.h.,  18  heads,  35  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $3  to  $4  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  and  Pa..  3-lb.  bskts.,  mostly  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags 
No.  1  Mass,  yellows,  $1.90  to  $2.15.  N.  Y. 
and  Mich.,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.15.  Spanish, 
%  case,  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  $2.70  to  $2.75.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $2.90  to  $3.10. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.li.,  $1.50  to  $2  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  fancy,  13  to  15c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Texas,  best,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer, 
lower  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  li.h.,  ord.,  mostly  20  to  40e  lb.  Fla., 
6-bskt.  crt.,  $2  to  $4. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  inactive,  P.  E.  I..  100-lb.  bags,  Ruta¬ 
baga,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few  fancy  higher. 

Hav. — Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy.  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern,  $17  to  $21. 
Clover  mixed.  $20  to  $21  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
37c:  firsts,  34  to  36c;  seconds,  32  to  33 (4c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  46c;  white  extras,  45c;  fresh 
eastern.  45c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  25 
to  27c  lb.  Western  twins  held,  25  to  27c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich  pea.  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  slow,  mostly  on 
finer  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  33  to  34c; 
clothing,  24  to  25c;  (4  blood,  combing,  36  to 

37c;  clothing,  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing.  36 
to  37c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  (4  blood,  combing, 

36  to  37e;  clothing,  33  to  34e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  78  to  81c; 
clothing,  67  to  71c;  (4  blood,  combing,  75  to 

78c;  clothing,  68  to  71c;  %  blood,  combing,  67 
to  69c:  clothing,  63  to  67c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
62  to  65c;  clothing,  57  to  59c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  78  to  80c;  clothing,  70  to  73c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  75  to  78c;  clothing.  69  to  71c;  % 

blood,  combing,  68  to  71c;  clothing,  65  to  67c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  65  to  67c;  clothing,  58 
to  62c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly  25c 
lower,  some  sales  25c  below  quotations,  demand 
slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.25  to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  about  normal; 
market  barely  steady,  few  good  bulls  up  to  $9. 
demand  rather  draggy.  Vealers  in  very  light 
supply,  market  50c  to  $1  higher,  few  selected 
choice  to  prime,  $18  to  $20:  demand  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $7  to  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $12.50  to  $17. 
Cull  and  common.  $9.50  to  $12.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light,  market 
barely  steady,  some  sales  25  to  50c  lower,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Practically  no  sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice.  84  lbs.  down.  $12 
to  $14;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $10  to 
$12. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
mostly  $5  to  $10  lower,  demand  slow.  Choice, 
head,  $215  to  $235;  good,  $175  to  $215;  medium, 
$110  to  $140;  common,  $80  to  $110. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  has  declined,  while  eggs  are  hold¬ 
ing  steady.  Most  vegetables  are  holding  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  42  to  43c;  tubs,  40  to  41c; 
firsts,  37  to  39c:  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese,  easy; 
new  fiats,  daisies,  24c;  longhorn,  24  to  25c; 
brick,  2)3  to  27c;  brick  Swiss.  30c;  limburger, 
33c.  Eggs,  steady:  fancy  grades,  44c:  grade  A, 
43  to  44e ;  grade  B,  42  to  44c;  grade  C,  38c; 
nearby  at  mark,  36  to  39c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  28 
to  35c;  chickens,  31  to  37c;  old  roosters,  22 
to  24c;  ducks,  22  to  27c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c. 
lave  poultry,  lower;  fowls,  23  to  27c;  spring¬ 
ers.  22  to  25c:  old  roosters,  19c;  ducks,  120  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75:  King,  $1.75  to 
$2;  Baldwin,  75c  to  $2;  Jonathan,  Wealthy,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  Greening.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $3;  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  lo 
$3:  Delicious,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.55;  150-lb.  sack, 

$4  to  $4.25;  Idaho  bakers,  100-lb.  sack,  $5; 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $13  to  $15. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt„  $8:  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow,  $11; 
white  kidnev,  $12.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.65;  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.40; 
Spanish,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor, 
lug  $2.85:  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to  $7:  Fla., 
$4  to  $6;  /tears,  Ore.,  box,  $5;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  qt.,  25  to  50c. 

Vegetables.  — -  Asparagus,  2-doz.  crate.  $11; 
beans.  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $5  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  green, 
$2  to  $5.50:  beets,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  broccoli, 
Cal.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
20  to  22(4c;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  car¬ 
rots  bu.,  "$1  to  $1.40:  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1  50  to  $2;  celery,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.10:  cucum¬ 
bers,  2-doz.  box,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  eggplant.  Fla., 
crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75:  escarole.  Fla.,  hamper, 
$3  to  $3.25;  horseradish,  bbl..  $11.60:  kale,  Va  , 
bu..  90c  to  $1:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.60  ro 
$1.65:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  75c  to  $1  :  oyster 
plant,  doz.  bchs.,  90c  to  $1:  parsnips,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $2;  peas,  Mex..  crate.  $4.50:  peppers. 
Fla.,  crate,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 


40  to  50c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  50  to  90c; 
spinach,  Tex.,  bu..  $1.50:  squash,  lb.,  4  to  4Ue; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $3;  turnips,  bu.,  $L50 
to  $1.75. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$5;  dark.  $3.  Maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17 
to  $17.50:  clover  mixed,  $13.50  to  $14;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $10.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $28.50: 
standard  middlings,  $28.50;  red-dog,  $33.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $37.75; 
oilmenl,  34  per  cent,  $50:  hominy',  $33.80;  glu¬ 
ten,  $40.15;  oatfeed,  $13.25:  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $13  to 
$14;  clover,  $13.50  to  $15.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Feb.  8,  1930.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  steady  to 
strong,  some  sales  25c  higher,  compared  with 
week  ago  all  grades  and  weights  about  steady, 
top  medium  and  weighty  steers  $13,  bulk  of 
sales  $11.50  to  $12.25.  Bulls  and  cutters  steady, 
she  stock  slow,  about  steady  with  week’s  25c 
decline,  bulk  beef  bulls  $9.75  to  $10.50,  fat  heif¬ 
ers  $10.25  to  $11,  butcher  cows  $7.50  to  $8.50. 
cutters  $5  to  $6.25.  Stockers  and  feeders  scarce, 
steady'.  Calves  steady  to  weak,  top  vealers 
$17.  Hogs,  steady  to  25c  higher,  top  160  to 
220-lb.  weights  $12.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  8,  1930:  Cat- 
ile  18  cars;  5  Chicago.  3  Virginia,  3  St.  Paul, 
3  Pennsylvania,  2  Michigan,  i  St.  Louis,  1  In¬ 
diana;  containing  504  head.  1,130  head  trucked 
in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  1,634  head,  570 
calves,  2,308  hogs,  282  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12  to  $13; 
good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12  to  $13;  good,  950 
to  1.100  lbs.,  $12  to  $13;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
$11.25  to  $12;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to 
$11 .25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7  75  to  $8  75 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $9.50:  good,  $7.25  (o 
$8.25;  common  and  medium,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.25. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11 ; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common 
4ind  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14.75  to  $17:  me¬ 
dium,  $12.25  to  $14.75;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 
$12.25. 

Ilogs.— Heavyweights,  250  to  350' lbs.,  $11.50 
to  $12;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.75 
lo  $12.25;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.75 
lo  $12.25;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse) — • 
Bran,  ton,  $38  to  $39;  shorts,  $38  to  $39:  homi¬ 
ny,  $42  to  $43;  middlings,  $40.50  to  $41.50; 
linseed,  $59.50  to  $60.50;  gluten,  $44.50  to 
$45.50;  ground  oats,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  gov  bean 
meal,  $47  to  $48;  hog  meal,  $48.50  to  $49.50: 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $46.50  to  $47.50:  dairv 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $40  to  $41;  18  per  cent,  $42 
to  $43:  20  per  cent,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  24  per 
cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  25  per  cent.  $50  to  $51; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  $46.50  to  $47.50;  Al¬ 
falfa.  regular,  $42  to  $43;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$45  to  $46. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Good  to  choice  . $13.25@13.75 

Good,  1.300  to  1.400  lbs . 11.75@12.50 

Med.  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs _ 10.75@11.50 

Tidy,  1,050  to  1.150  lbs . 11.50(513. 00 

Fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs .  9.75@11.00 

Common,  700  to  900  lbs .  7.50@  9.00 

Common  to  good,  fat  bulls  .  6.00@10.50 

Common  to  good,  fat  cows  .  4.00@  9.00 

Heifers,  700  to  1.100  lbs . 8.00@T1.50 

Fresh  cows  and  springers  . 35.00@135.00 

HOGS 

Prime  heavy  hogs  . $11.40@11.50 

Heavy  mixed  . 11. 70(511. 80 

Prime  mediumweights  . 11.85@11.90 

Best  heavy  yorkers  . 11.85@11.90 

Good  light  yorkers  . ll.40@Tl.60 

Pigs,  as  to  quality  . 11.00@11.25 

Common  to  good,  roughs  .  8.25@  9.50 

Stags  .  5.00@  7.00 

SHEEP 

Prime  wethers  . $6.75@$7.25 

Good  mixed  .  6.00@  6.50 

Fair  mixed,  ewes  and  wethers  ....  4.50@  5.50 

Culls  and  common  .  2.00@  4.00 

Culls  to  choice  lambs  . 10.50@12.00 

Heavy  lambs  . 10.00(511.00 

Skip  cull  lambs  .  7.00@  8.00 

CALVES 

Veal  calves  . $15.50@10.00 

Heavy  and  thin  calves  .  6.00@13.00 


Ohio  Markets 

Youngstown. — Butter,  creamery  firsts,  39(4c; 
creamery  extras,  42(4c.  Cheese,  N.  Y.  State, 
new.  29c;  N.  Y.  State,  old,  34c.  Oleo,  vege¬ 
table  fat,  18(4c;  animal  fat,  22(4c.  Eggs, 

fresh,  42c:  storage,  36c.  Flour,  Winter  wheat, 

$6.40;  Spring  wheat,  $8.75. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Butter,  extras,  40(4e;  ex¬ 
tra  firsts,  38%  to  39(4c;  seconds,  31  to  $2c. 
Eggs,  extras,  39c;  firsts,  38c.  Poultry,  fowls, 

28  to  29c;  medium,  27c;  Leghorns,  24c:  heavy 

springers,  27c;  Leghorn  springers,  20  to  22c; 
ducks,  22  to  26c.  old  cocks,  18c;  geese,  18  to 
20c.  Cheese,  N.  Y.  State,  30  to  34c;  brick,  27 
to  28c:  Swiss,  domestic,  37  to  39c;  Wisconsin, 
28  to  29c:  limburger,  29  to  30c.  Potatoes,  Ohio. 
$4.25  to  $4.50  per  150-lb.  sack;  New  York,  $4.35 
per  150-lb.  sack:  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $4.50 
to  $4.60  per  150-lb.  sack;  Idaho  Russet,  $3.85 
to  $4.50  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Cleveland  Livestock.- — Hogs,  receipts,  3,600; 
holdover,  none;  market  steady  to  15c  higher: 
150  to  260  lbs..  $11.35  to  $11.50;  pigs,  25c  up, 
$10.75;  sows,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  stags,  $6.75.  Cat¬ 
tle,  receipts,  500;  market  active,  forced  market 
on  small  run  steers,  at  least  50c  higher,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $10.15  to  $12;  few.  $12.25; 
cows,  strong  to  higher,  $7  to  $8.50;  cutter 
grades,  $5  to  $6;  bulls,  23  to  50c  higher;  saus¬ 
age  kinds,  $8  to  $8.25.  Calves,  receipts,  630: 
market,  steady',  spots  lower,  better  grades,  $15 
to  $16.50  and  better;  common  and  ‘medium,  $13 
to  $15;  culls  downward  to  $9.  Sheep,  receipts. 
2,700;  market,  lambs  sharply  lower,  good  to 
choice  kinds  quoted  unevenly  around  $11.75  to 
$12.25;  sheep  steady;  good  fat  ewes,  $6  to  $7. 

F.  S.  H. 


In  a  certain  school  in  the  South  the 
inspector  was  examining  a’  class  of  boys. 
After  he  had  put  many  questions  he 
asked  the  following :  “What  bird  in 
Africa  has  wings  and  cannot  fly?”  This 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  class,  but  after  a 
long  pause  a  little  boy  put  up  his  hand 
and  said :  “Please,  sir,  a  dead  one.”  — 
Rutherford  Republican. 
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M,  STERILIZED  A 

FILTER  DI§C§ 

Remove  All  Dirt,  Dust 
and  Sediment 

Strain  your  milk  through  Dr.  Clark’s  Sterilized 
Filter  Discs  and  remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust 
and  sediment.  They  are  much  easier  to  use  and 
far  more  sanitary  than  old  fashioned  straining 
cloths  or  fine  mesh  screen. 

Clean  Milk  Grades  Higher 
and  Brings  Better  Prices 

No  matter  what  percentage  of  butter-fat  your 
milk  tests,  it  will  not  score  grade  “A”  and  bring 
highest  prices  unless  it  is  absolutely  clean.  That’s 
why  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  use 
Purity  Filter  Discs  to  keep  down  the  bacteria 
count,  save  time  and  work  and  insure  better 
prices  for  their  milk.  That’s  why  nearly  all  the 
large  dairies,  creameries,  and  condensaries  require 
that  milk  delivered  to  them  be  strained  through 
Purity  Filter  Discs. 

The  Quick  Easy  Way 
to  Strain  Milk  Clean 

No  other  method  of  straining  is  so  easy — so  quick 
: — so  simple.  Purity  Sterilized  Filter  Discs  not  only 
insure  the  cleanest  possible  milk  by  filtering  out 
every  speck  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment,  but  they 
also  save  ti  ne  and  work  because  they’re  so  simple 
and  easy  to  use.  With  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Filter- 
Strainer  and  Purity  Filter 
Discs, every  drop  of  milk  you  i 
strain  will  be  100%  clean. 


Purity 

Filter-Strainer 

FREE  T£”i£iay 

Write  at  once  for  details  about 
Dr.Clark’sPurity  Filter-Strain¬ 
er  and  our  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer.  Find  out  how  you  can  get. 
higher  milk  checks  when  you, 
use  a  Purity  Filter -Strainer' 
and  Purity  Filter  Discs.  A  post 
card  will  bring  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  today. 


Handling  the  Bull 

In  the  article  by  O.  B.  Griffin  on  page 
1116  entitled,  “A  Word  for  the  Bull,”  let 
me  say  there  is  truth  in  it  which  woult 
be  of  much  benefit  to  most  bull  owners. 
I  wish  that  no  one  could  raise  or  handle 
a  bull  until  he  had  read  the  above  article 
thoroughly  and  under  standingly.  It  would 
save  many  being  injured  and  save  the 
bull  from  much  abuse. 

I  find  that  it  is  the  new,  sudden  and 
uncommon  thing  that  starts  the  bull  on 
a  “rampage,”  as  when  the  handler  falls 
down  or  drops  a  pail,  basket  or  box  in 
an  unusual  way,  startling  the  bull  or  ex¬ 
citing  him.  I  always  try  to  do  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way  around  the  bull, 
and  not  strike  hard  enough  to  cause 
severe  pain  if  training  or  working  around 
him.  Slight  variations  are  quickly  no¬ 
ticed  but  do  not  often  cause  any  trouble. 
If  a  light  blow  is  not  heeded  and 
he  shows  temper,  strike  with  much  vigor 
once  only,  unless  necessary  to  protect 
yourself  in  which  case  never  take  chances 
that  can  be  avoided,  but  kill  the  bull 
rather  than  let  him  kill  you. 

I  find  that  if  I  place  a  blindfold  on 
the  bull  just  as  soon  as  he  shows  signs 
of  desiring  to  try  strength  with  a  human 
he  can  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  herd 
without  great  danger.  Unless  he  is 
hampered  in  some  way  there  is  much 
danger,  often  followed  by  the  bull  being 
shut  where  he  cannot  get  the  exercise 
needed.  I  have  made  my  blindfolds  out 
of  galvanized  roofing  and  wire,  fastening 
to  the  horns  to  hold  it  in  place,  after 
bending  so  as  to  cut  off  front  and  side 
view,  extra  strength  is  needed  where  the 
wires  go  through  the  roofing  or  he  will 
soon  require  a  new  one  as  he  will  try  to 
rid  himself  of  it  by  rubbing  on  fences, 
trees  or  other  objects.  I  have  used  the 
blind  on  my  last  three  large  bulls  and 
have  been  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

I  find  that  it  is  much  better  to  put  the 
bull  in  the  stall  every  time  that  the  rest 
of  the  herd  is  put  in  their  stalls  (at  milk¬ 
ing  time)  as  he  does  not  lose  the  familiar 
touch  nor  lose  respect  for  you  as  he 
might  if  not  handled  every  day.  If  he 
is  a  valuable  one  you  can  afford  to  give 
the  extra  time  needed  to  know  just  how 
he  is.  HOWARD  H.  HOUSE. 

New  York. 
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Piirlty  Filter-Strainers  are  made  In  2  sizes,  10  qt. 
and  18  qt.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  512  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


for  Swollen  Tendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
slrained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
or  soft  curb.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-B 
free. 

From  a  race  hone  owner:  'TJsed  Absorb¬ 
ine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  ten-* 
don.  Colt  all  over  lameness,  though  for  9 
time  couldn’t  take  a  step.  Great  etuflf,n 


Absorbine 

* _  TRADE  MAR1CREG.U.S. PAT  OFF.  * 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  MassJ 


Kitselman  Rnce 


Lice  on  Cattle 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  a  cure  for 
lice  on  qattle?  r.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  old  standard  remedies  is 
powdered  sabadilla  dusted  into  the  hair. 
The  cattle  should  be  blanketed  as  soon  as 
this  is  applied  to  keep  the  fumes  of  the 
powder  in.  A  few  hours  later  the  cattle 
should  be  brushed  thoroughly,  out  of 
doors.  The  cattle  should  not  be  permitted 
to  lick  this  sabadilla  powder,  as  it  causes 
frothing  at  the  mouth. 

Another  method  is  to  use  one  part  each 
of  sabadilla  and  pyrethrum  powder  and 
three  parts  sulphur,  applied  in  the  same 
way. 

Several  people  have  reported  linseed  oil 
rubbed  into  the  hair  with  a  brush  a  sure 
remedy,  though  .this  is  a  bit  messy.  A 
different  treatment  with  the  oil  is  to  pour 
about  a  tablespoon  in  a  small  stream 
from  the  horns  to  the  tail  along  line  of 
the  back.  This  is  a  favorite  place  for 
lice  to  gather,  where  they  cannot  be  got 
at  by  the  cows. 


write 

/or. 

FMe 


Save  Big  Money 

by  getting  our  low  factory  prices  on 

Pence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Rooting.  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire,  galvanized  with 
89  92/100  per  cent  PURE  Zinc,  makes  Kitselman  Fence 
greatest  value  of  all  time.  Money-back  guarantee. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT .  12-to-24-hour  service.  Don’t 
delay!  Write  today  for  new  Cut  Price  Catalog! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Check  Vp  On  Your  Cows 


Thousands  of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  use  Han¬ 
son’s  Dairy  Scales  for  correct 
weighing  of  milk.  Used  in 
Babcock  test.  Adjustable  point¬ 
er  makes  allowance  for  weight 
of  pail.  Readings  in  tenths  of 
pounds  for  quick  figuring. 
Sturdy  construction;  accuracy 
absolutely  guaranteed. 

At  better  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO. 
S60  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Spring 

30-lb. 

Size 

$3.85 


SCALES 


California  Rabbit  Pie 

California  makes  much  more  use  of 
rabbits  and  Belgian  hares  than  we  do 
here  in  the  East.  The  following  Califor- 
|  nia  recipe  is  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune : 

Brown^  a  cut-up  rabbit  in  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  bacon  fat  and  two  tablespoons 
of  onion.  Put  the  rabbit  in  a  baking  dish, 
add  three  cups  of  stock  to  the  frying  pan 
mixture  and  heat  it  well,  then  put  over 
the  rabbit,  together  with  a  bit  of  mace, 
a  bay  leaf  and  a  dozen  small  onions.  Cook 
until  the  rabbit  is  tender.  Then  add  two 
cups  of  diced  potatoes  (cooked  10  min¬ 
utes,  then,  drained),  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  diced  cooked  ham  and  a  dozen 
ripe  olives.  Cover  with  a  biscuit  crust 
and  bake  until  the  latter  is  a  light  brown. 
Serves  six  or  eight. 


Two  tramps  were  brought  before  the 
justice,  charged  with  wandering  without 
any  visible  means  of  sustenance.  Jus- 
tice  (to  first  tramp):  “Where  do  you 
live?  First  Tramp:  “No  fixed  abode, 
your  worship.”  Justice  (to  second 
tramp,  slightly  deaf)  :  “And  where  do 
you  live?”  Second  Tramp:  “The  floor 
above  him,  your  worship.”— The  Catho¬ 
lic  News. 


BETKUUD  OF  YOlJlj  RAPKI1 


Whetheryou  build  a  palatial 
structure  or  a  modest  little 
general  purpose  farm  barn, 
you  can  make  it  the  "show 
place"  of  your  community 
if  the  plans  and  equipment 
are  right.  Louden  is  always 
glad  to  help  farmers  work 
out  that  kind  of  plans  and 
to  furnish  the  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  permanent 
friends  of  its  users. 


WM.LOUDEN 

Still  working, 
planning,  im¬ 
proving  —  as 
vitally  inter¬ 
ested  as  he  has 
ever  been inthe 
bettermentand 
growth  of  the 
dairy  industry, 
to  which  he  has 
devoted  more 
than 60  years  of 
constructive 
effort. 


Build  From  Good  Plans 

THE  LOUDEN  planned  and  equipped  barn  actually  costs  you 
less,  to  build  and  to  operate,  than  the  barn  you  might  build 
-  .  without  such  experienced  help.  Louden-planned  barns  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animals  they  house;  for 
the  convenience  and  profit  of  the  men  who  own  them.  Such  plans 
cost  you  little,  or  nothing,  beyond  the  cost  of  equipment. 

Louden  equipment  results  in  greater  production  and  spe^fu--' 
gains — additional  income.  It  gives  you  the  most  for  every  dollar 
spent  — in  convenience,  sanitation,  time  and  labor  saved  daily, 
enlarged  earning  power. 

Whether  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel,  or  whether  you  need 
only,  check  the  items  of  interest  and  mail  the  coupon 
NOW.  Full  information  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once — without  cost 
or  obligation,  of  course. 


The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  2617  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


( Established  in  1867) 


Branches:  Albany  —  Toledo  —  St.  Paul  —  San  Francisco 


□  Engineering  Service 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Cow  Stanchions 

□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Watering  Troughs 

□  Manger  Divisions 

□  Manure  Carriers 
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□  Ventilating  Systems 

□  Cupolas 

□  Barn  Door  Hangers 

□  Garage  Door  Hangers 

□  Hog  House  Equipment 

□  Roof  Windows 

ame  — -  □  Hay  Unloading  Tools 

Address _  D  Horsc  Stable  Equip. 


2617  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
You  may  send  me  full  information  concerning 
the  services  or  products  I  have  checked. 


IF  IT  PERTAINS  TO  YOUR  BARN,  IT'S  A  JOB  FOR  LOUDEN 


w///,.  Places  to  Apply . 

I  "LICE  all  Gone/ 


V///// 


W  ARE  your  cows  scrubby,  restless, 
Jtx.  disappointing  in  yield?  If  so  you 
are  spending  good  money  every  day  to 
feed  lice!  The  pests  are  very  common  in  winter — 
often  not  detected  until  vitality  is  seriously  lowered. 

Gray  lawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  enables  you  to 
have  a  louse-free  herd — NOW.  With  this  mar¬ 
velous  high-powered  louse  killer  the  job  of  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  pests  is  so  easy,  so  sure  and  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE.  You  need  only  dust  on,  from  the 
handy  sifter-top  can,  a  little  Louse-Chase 
along  the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Equally  effective  on  other  live  stock. 
Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 

Follow  the  lead  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  big  breeders  who  use  and 
endorse  Louse-Chase.  A  single  package  will 
save  many  dollars  in  any  dairy.  Feed  dealers, 
druggists  and  general  stores  sell  Louse-Chase. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  mail 
large  farm  size  can  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

i 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc,,  Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vt 


BUSE- CHASE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C-  O-  D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  - - 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  7.2b 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.25 

Light  Mixed .  5.00 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  I*rop.,  Box  1,  BICIIFIEI.il,  PA. 


lOOO 

$110.00 
130.00 
130.00 
110  00 
85.00 

Prompt  shipment. 


J50 

lOO 

500 

$6  25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

7.2b 

14.00 

67  50 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

5  00 

9.00 

45.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4. 25 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25 

Bull  Orpingtons......  4.75 

White  Rocks .  4.76 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks. 


25 

69 

too 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

4.25 

7.50 

11.00 

67.50 

180 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

.... 

4.75 

8.50 

16  00 

77.50 

.... 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

100*  live  de¬ 


livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Legherns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly — Beginning  Feb.  11th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Oar  Motto— ‘‘GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

*E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
March,  April,  May  Prices 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  O.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes. .. 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Uiauts.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds. .  . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$1200 

$57.50 

$110.00 

750 

1400 

67.50 

130.00 

800 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

11.00 

20  00 

97.50 

. 

5.00 

8-00 

37.50 

75.00 

6.50 

1100 

52.50^ 

11000 

LOO  /*>  X  ItJ^iaiU  UO.A.W  xy  •  v»  j  « 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  3.  Millerstawn,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.50  $6.50 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks.  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8-W<\a„5T°  ^  l?*00 

600  lots  52.60  less.  1000  lots  *10.00  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Route,  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  1  a. 


One  of  the  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 

FARMS  OF  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  day-old 
chicks;  also  3  and  4  weeks  old  started  chicks.  See  article 
on  our  work  in  Feb.  issue  Poultry  Tribune.  Circular 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  II.  Bulkley  Odessa,  New  York 


Bje  Q  Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 

#4  U  I  ported  direct  from  England. 
a  ej  |  ^  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 

vrllvnw  White  Rocks,  Reds,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalogue  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davieville,  R.  I. 


i  rrnnnM  r,Uiri7C  Barron  Strains.  C.W.  Produced 

LfculiUKn  LnlUVO  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  Dedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested. 
Our  circular  on  request.  CLARABEM  COURT  FARM,  Rostyn,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS— “Leghorns  that  are  great 
layers ’’  An  '"credited  healthy  flock.  Our  10th 
season.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Circular 


c 


We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 

til  If  C  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng. 
rllulvo  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP’S  P0ULIRT  FARM  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 


BLACK  LEGHORN  8ffS, 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PltUlown,  N.  J 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct  From  high  record 
laree  white  egg  hens.  #7.50,  #10.00  and  #15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB 

w¥  w  — _ - _ Morgan-Tancred  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


_ J.  Certified— S.  C.  White 
-  -  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain 

Also  White  Indian  Runner  &  Buff  Orpington  Ducklings. 

JAY’  MASON  MILLS,  R-  D.  No.  2.  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  Le 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Oarneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 

other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 
‘  _  .  8S  N.  Beacon  8*. 

Allston  Squab  Co.  allston,  mass. 


Ml 
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R.I.REDS 

8000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird— that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
It.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  hacked  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box.154 
Walpole,  N.  II. 

Please  Bendcalalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Name- 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.I.Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Trapnested 


21st  Year 


Pedigreed 


Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  he  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HOff  iS  VITALITY  Day  old  Chicks  *f  QUALITY 
State  Supervised  «>' Blood-Tested 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
VITALITY.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  record*  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers,  with  42 
years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large,  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  1).  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  full  face  value.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for 
such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


tary,  Frank  J.,  Riley,  Sennett ;  gatekeeper, 
George  H.  Ritter,  Edmeston ;  Flora,  Mrs. 
Blanche  Clemmons,  Dansville ;  lady 
assistant  steward,  Mrs.  Mabel  Cleveland, 
A  recent  study  of  the  feed  records  of  Bloomville.  The  newly  elected  officers 


Cutting  Feed  Costs  by 
Breeding 


the  Passaic  County  (N.  J.)  egg-laying 
contest  for  1928-29  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  birds  in  the  leading  pens  produced  a 
dozen  eggs  on  25  per  cent  less  feed  than 
the  average  of  the  contest  and  100  per 
cent  less  feed  than  some  of  the  pens  that 
ranked  below  the  average.  This  ap¬ 
proach  to  “the  problem  of  quality  in  lay- 


were :  Steward,  Van  C.  Whittemore  of 
Canton,  dean  of  the  Canton  School  of 
Agriculture ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Mary  Stafford, 
Peru,  Clinton  County ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Ida 
Potter,  Hammondsport ;  member  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  E.  R.  Farley,  Goshen. 

Invitations  were  received'  from  Elnjira, 
Binghamton,  Olean  and  New  York  City 
for  the  1931  annual  session.  The  place 
will  be  decided  upon  by  the  executive 


ing  birds  strengthens  still  further  the  committee  during  the  month  of  May. 


position  that  commercial  poultrymen 
should  purchase  chicks  on  a  quality 
rather  than  a  price  basis. 

If  we  consider  the  saving  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  feed  cost  on  each  dozen  eggs 
produced,  the  pullets  capable  of  this  per¬ 
formance  would  be  worth  at  least  50 


Among  the  measures  acted  upon  by  the 
State  Grange  were :  Asking  the  State 
Legislature  to  enact  a  state  enforcement 
act  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Volstead  law;  favoring  more  State  aid 
for  the  dirt  road  system  of  the  State ; 
placing  the  cost  of  snow  removal  from 
State  highways  upon  the  State  Highway 
Department ;  approving  the  action  of  the 


cents  apiece  more  than  the  ordinary  run  National  Grange  in  raising  the  dues  from 
of  stock.  This  figure  is  arrived  at  from  State  Grange  to  the  National  Grange 
the  data  studied  as  the  actual  advantage  gom.eyu  «„,s  to  12  -nt^per^apita ; 

was  1 V2  lbs.  of  feed  saved  for  each  dozen  repajrs  to  State  highways  and  con- 
eggs  produced.  On  the  basis  of  12  dozen  struction  of  bridges  thereon ;  including 


eggs  per  bird  the  saving  would  be  18  lbs. 
of  feed,  valued  at  approximately  50  cents. 
This  value,  established  on  a  chick  basis, 


in  the  official  directory  the  times  of 
meeting  of  all  subordinate-granges ;  ap¬ 
proval  of  collective  balloting  in  classes 
of  six  or  more  grange  applicants ;  asking 


would  be  17  cents  per  chick,  as  three  that  the  minimum  bond  of  commission 
chicks  are  usually  required  to  produce  merchants  be  made  $5,000;  disapproving 
..  ,  ~  ...  .  .  7c,  of  the  plan  of  instituting  a  Federal 

one  pullet.  Quality  stock,  therefore,  is  Departm£nt  of  Education  f  favoring  a 

worth  about  that  much  more  than  ordi-  10-cent  sales  tax  on  oleomargarine ;  ad- 
nary  stock,  as  the  other  costs  involved  in  vocating  better  facilities  at  the  State 
rearing  chicks  remain  the  same  regardless  -^a!r  f°r  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  4-H 


of  the  price  of  the  chicks. 

Purchasers  of  chicks  can  well  afford 
to  consider  a  problem  of  this  character 
because  in  the  long  run  the  price  paid 
for  the  chick  represents  the  smallest  item 
in  the  ultimate  cost.  High  price  does 
not  necessarily  mean  quality,  however. 


clubs ;  unfavorable  to  the  proposed  $100,- 
000,000  bond  issue  for  the  improvement 
of  farm-to-market  roads. 

The  Grange  voted  to  make  the  annual 
salary  of  the  State  Master  $2,500  and  that 
of  the  State  Lecturer,  $1,000.  Two  new 
organizations  of  Grange  workers  were 
formed,  the  State  Association  of  Pomona 
Lecturers,  with  the  following  officers : 


BA  t>  tx  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  produc 
f\  fS  Y  tiou  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 
-4  ■a-w  -*•  our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hateh- 
i  r  T  ^  es  during  March,  April  and  May. 

f  I— I  If.  1^  S  Our  February  hatched  pullets 


prices. 


start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 

LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


A  1L/I  UCDCT  are  depenpable  money  mak- 
A  1V1  ll  L  iv  J  1  ers.  100*  Pulloreem  disease 
n ¥7  r-v  f' I  Itr'F’q  free.  If  you  are  interested  in 
1\.HiL/  LirlLixiJ  chicks  that  live,  grow  fast  and 
mature  early  into  heavy  producers  of  big  eggs,  send 
for  our  circular.  JOHN  D.  V0NDELL,  Amherest,  Mass. 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

State  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
for  ten  years.  Catalog. 

ELM  VIEW  FARM 
88  South  Street  New  Haven,  Yt. 


Sn  n  i  rt  |  /ll  •  ]  Every  breeder  trapnested 
Ini  Kprll  fllPKCand  blood-tested.  Every 

•  Vt  ll»  !•  1VCU  vlllvliO hatched  from  our 

own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 

MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


New  York  State  Grange 
Meeting 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

L 

Grange  at 


ROCKS 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE. 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 

BARRED  ROCKS  MJpKS 

Heavy  Mixed,  SI  2  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100* 
live  delivery  guar.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rl,  McClure,  Pa. 


County ;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Ethel 
man  from  whom  chicks  are  purchased  is  Abbott,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County, 
probably  the  best  measure  of  the  quality  The  Juvenile  Deputies  organized  as  fol- 
of  chicks  sold.  c.  s.  platt.  ^ws  :  President,  Mrs.  Helen  Keller, 

Bergen.  Genesee  County ;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood-hull,  Webster,  Mon¬ 
roe  County ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Nellie  Merrill,  East  Rodman,  Jefferson 
County. 

Nine  new  county  deputies  were  present 
at  the  State  Grange.  They  were:  Loren 
C.  Hunt,  Allegany  County ;  Stanley 

There  were  several  notable  features  £?  o^rTsLltaF 1 Mill®'  aS 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  Liienango ,  ju  s.  bteua  1  .  luiiiei,  Limton  , 
York  State  Grange  at  Jay  Roller,  Genesee;  Willis  Brandow, 
of  the  '  nil1  p  „  „„  wag  Greene;  Harold  M.  Stanley,  Onondaga; 

Syracuse  ±eb.  4 -<•  1  he  Grange  #  was  H  L  M  bl  Ontario-  St  Lawrence 

honored  by  a  visit  from  Commissioner  uiarry  u.iuame,  Gntano ,  fet.  Lawrence, 

Charles  sf  Wilson,  New  York’s  repre-  Albert  W  Hull  The  newly  chosen 
sentative  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  officers  of  the  State  Deputies  Association 

a  member  of  the  Grange.  Commissioner  «•=  PSfcb  >  Wash- 

Wilson  outlined  very  clearly  the  policies  ?on  >  vice  presidents,  WJ.  Kicu,  asn 

of  the  hoard  and  emphasized  that  Eastern  inSton  l  Elmer  Meall0>  Saratoga, 
agriculture  was  to  receive  equal  attention  Two  members  were  in  attendance  at 
with  that  of  other  sections.  He  asked  the  session  who  were  present  at  the  1875 
the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  Grange  in  session  held  in  Syracuse.  Each  joined 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Board’s  policies,  the  order  in  1874.  They  were  Mrs.  O.  M. 
and  urged  the  delegates  to  take  back  to  Wixon  of  Elmira,  the  first  secretary  of 
their  resiiective  Granges  the  message  he  the  first  Pomona  Grange  in  the  State, 
delivered,  Chemung  Pomona,  and  E.  P.  Cole  of 

The  Commissioner  declared  that  the  Seneca  County  aged  84,  former  State 
Farm  Board  proposed  to  work  through  Lecturer,  a  personal  friend  of  Oliver  H. 

1  -  ■  ....  -  Kelley  and  other  founders  of  the  order. 

Mrs.  Wixon  has  attended  40  annual 
sessions  of  the  State  Grange.  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Ware  of  Batavia  has  attended  35  annual 
sessions. 

The  State  Grange  silk  flag,  awarded  to 
the  subordinate  Granges  making  the 


FRANCAIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Australorps— Winners  at 
Sti'i  rs,  Illinois,  Earmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  .Mock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westlumpton  Beach.  N.  T. 

For  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

White  Avai  led  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 


ABY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
QUALITY  POULTRY  KA KM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Uel. 


Quality  Chicks 

White  Leghorns.  Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly 
LAY  WELL  FARM.  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


CHICKS-EGGS— N.  T.  Slate  Certified — Supervised  LEGHORN  ||C||C 
100  Chicks,  $20;  100  Eggs,  $9 — More  10*  less.  “Klw 
lircular.  Edward  Mayor  &  Son,  Bridgehampton,  t.  I.,  N.  Y. 


n  A  D  V  PUIPIf  C  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DAD  I  0  lllU  IV O  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 


C. 


ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM 
Sealord,  Dolawaro 


Barred  Bocks  and  White 


Baby  Chicks  Leghorns.  Excellent  layers. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 


Address. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


cooperatives  and  to  eliminate  so  far  as 
possible  speculation  in  farm  produce,  to 
establish  improved  marketing  facilities 
and  to  encourage  the  widespread  organi¬ 
zation  of  farm  cooperatives.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 

Board  in  adapting  any  plan  of  farm  . 

relief  to  the  widely  varying  needs  of  largest  gain  during  the  year,  went  to 
agriculture.  Before  any  loans  are  made  Midland  Grange  of  Sullivan  County, 


to  cooperatives  a  very  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  cooperative  is  made  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Board. 

The  State  Grange  was  also  fortunate 
in,  having  present  at  the  Syracuse  session 


which  increased  its  membership  from  15 
to  117,  a  gain  of  6S0  per  cent. 

Four  Juvenile  Granges  were  awarded 
prizes  as  Honor  Granges,  silk  flags  to 
Skaneateles,  of  Onondaga  County  and 


National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber,  who  Warren,  of  Herkimer  County,  and  pen- 
was  in  atendance  at  two  days  business,  nants  to  Penn  Yan,  of  Yates  County, 
He  witnessed  the  initiation  of  the  largest  and  Mohican,  of  Warren-  County,  for 
sixth  degree  class  in  the  history  of  New  making  the  best  records  of  any  Juveniles 
York  or  any  other  state,  when  the  degree  in  the  State. 

was  given  to  1,435  candidates  in  the  Onondaga  County  stood  at  the  head  of 
gymnasium  of  Syracuse  University,  with  all  counties  in  its  gifts  to  the  Revolving 
a  total  attendance  of  over  3,000  members  Scholarship  fund  of  the  State  Grange 
of  the  order.  with  $1534.83  to  its  credit  since  the  fund 

National  Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer  of  was  established'  in  1924.  Other  leaders 
New  Hampshire  was  another  distin-  weie.  Hewis  $1,356.94  j  _  fet. 


was 

guished  visitor.  He  had  charge  of  the 
installation-  ceremony  on  the  closing  day 
and  also  spoke  twice  before  the  delegate 
body.  Lecturer  Farmer  complimented 
New  York  State  Grange  upon  having 
the  best  lecturer  of  any  State  Grange, 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  for  another  two-year  term. 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  State  Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke 
of '  the  State  Farm  and  Markets  Depart- 


Lawrence,  $1,316 ;  Jefferson,  $1,197. 


Pittsfield,  Mass,,  Markets 

Wholesale.- — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300; 
choice,  grades,  $150  to  $200;  good  to  medium, 
$90  to  $125;  common,  $75  to  $85;  beef  cows 
and  bulls,  good,  $12  to  $14;  common,  $8  to  $10; 
veal  calves,  milk-fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20:  good 


ment  and  President  Leslie  R.  Smith  of  to  common,  $12  to  $16;  pork,  market  dull,  loo 

Votimnl  Grane-e  Mutual  Liability  lbs->  $12  t0  $14;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
the  JNatlonai  orange  iUUEUai  roasting  chickens,  lb„  33  to  36c;  eggs. 

Co.,  were  also  guests  ot  the  Grange.  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Former  National  Master.  S.  J.  Lowell, 

who  has  heretofore  not  missed,  an  annual 

session  for  25  years,  was  detained  at  his 

home  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  illness. 

Nearly  all  the  officers  were  reelected 
for  another  two-year  term.  Those  re¬ 
elected  were:  Master,  Fred  J.  Freestone 
of  Interlaken  ;  overseer..  Raymond  Cooper. 

Oswego ;  lecturer.  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 

Arthur  Lowville ;  assistant  steward, 

Dana  P.  Waldron,  Wolcott;  chaplain, 

Rev.  E.  L.  Tucker,  Spencerport ;  treas¬ 
urer,  John  W.  Kliess,  Hamburg;  sec-re* 


30c ; 

local,  fresh,  doz.,  45  to  48c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasturized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers' 
delivery,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  creamery  prints  and 
rolls,  lb.,-  42  to  44c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  37  to 
39c;  cheese,  part  skim-milk,  lb.,  29  to  31e; 
whole  milk,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  cottage,  lb.,  12 y2  to 
15e;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  50  to  55c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  42  to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb., 
50  to  55c;  ducks,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  capons,  lb., 
60  to  65c:  turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  55c:  pork  loins, 
10  to  12  lbs.,  lb.,  23  to  25c;  fresh  pork  shoul¬ 
ders,  ib.,  15  to  17c;  apples,  fancy,  eating,  lb., 
10c;  cooking,  lb.,  5c:  cabbage,  lb.,  5  to  6c; 
parsnips,  fresh,  lb.,  6  to  8c;  honey,  extracted, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1  to  $1.10;  cap,  25  to  35c.  F.  A.  C. 
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Oatm  e  al 


Works  Wonders  With 


For  rapid  growth  and  strong ,  healthy  bodies , 
feed  your  baby  chicks  FUL-O-PEP  CHICK 
STARTER,  a  balanced  ration  with  an  oatmeal 
base,  prepared  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


BABY 

CHICKS 


What  these  fuzzy  little  birds  will 
be  depends  on  what  they  are  fed 
now.  You’ll  be  delighted  at  the  results 
if  you  feed  them  the  oatmeal  feed. 

Oatmeal  — as  blended  in  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  —  contains  the  nourish¬ 
ment  necessary  to  transform  these  little 
fellows  into  husky,  vigorous  layers, 
and  meat  birds  that  bring  top  market 
pr^ce.  Their  growth  is  amazingly  rapid 
and  the  death  rate  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  because  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  minimizes  coccidiosis, 
anemia  and  other  ills  that  make  in¬ 
roads  among  young  chicks. 


Chicks  like  it,  too.  It  disappears  like 
magic  into  the  tiny  crops.  So  finely  is 
it  ground,  so  thoroughly  is  it  mixed 
by  modern  machinery  that  with  every 
mouthful,  the  baby  chick  gets  some  of 
each  valuable  ingredient  —  molasses, 
cod  liver  oil,  cod  liver  meal,  essential 
proteins,  important  minerals — and  all 
in  proper  proportion.  Each  has  its 
part  in  the  baby  chick’s  diet. 

Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  goes  farther 
and  does  more.  And  every  portion  goes 

Quaker 


to  build  strong,  capable  organs,  better 
blood,  robust  bodies,  sound  flesh. 

There’s  a  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  how  to  save 
time,  labor  and  money  —  how  to  get 
better  laying  pullets  and  plumper  meat 
birds  with  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
and  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed. 

I - , 

I  FREE  Let  us  send  you  our  latest  booklet  on 
the  care  and  feeding  of  baby  chicks. 
Costs  nothing  and  will  well  repay  you  for  writing 

'  Name . 

|  Address .  . 

|  Mail  Today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  9B,  i 
80  E.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FUL-O-PEP 

CHICK  STARTER 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Ibe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Successful  Poultrymen  Insist 
on  the  Best  Obtainable  Chicks  ^ 

IZ  S  “ 

ftateSuSadT  c'weuff'  Special  Breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more, 

mated  ra^o^kSelT  supw  Mating,  from  superior  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  State  R.  0.  P.  cock- 
erels  f rorn  dams  ^th  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate  deliveries. 

Wene’s  Famous  Cross-Breds  for  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Ttnek”  and  “Bram-Rock”  Cross-Breds  are  widely  used  by  experienced  broiler  and  roaster 
growerTTry  ?hem.  We  can  ato  supply  straight  Rocks.  Reds  and  Wyandottes-all  blood-tested. 

45  WR1TE  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  -  White  Rock 

BABY  CHICKS  and  Older,  14c  up 

Eggs,  stock.  Winners  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Chicago.  Cleveland.  Big  type,  heavy 
layers,  large  eggs,  disease  free.  A.  P. 
A.  certified.  Catalogue  free. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN 
Box  195A  Mansfield,  Ohio 


CHIX 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Boole  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

SI2.00  Per  100  S57.S0-500  *110-1000 

100 %  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  25,  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Rock  Chicks  Egg  Pedigreed  Males 

Winners  of  4  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-tvpe  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Flocks  on  free 
range,  healthy  and  strong.  Also  six  to  ten  weeks-old 
pullets  at  reasonable  prices.  Get  literature  and  prices. 
Write  today.  ...  _ 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIPA,  OHIO 

FERRIS  STRAIN  /''•LI If'’ IT  Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LniLlVJ 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 
*12.00  pel- 100  *67.60—500  *1  10—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS  range,  healthy  st 


Free 
stock  of 

highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com- 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 

MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 

Herbster’s  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns 

Chicks  delivered  weekly  throughout  the 
year.  Get  our  special  offer  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  early. 

HERBSTER'S  POULTRY  FARM  -  McClure,  Penna. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI-GBADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  RNIM  _ Shelby,  Ohio 

Adirondack 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Book  your  order  today.  Write  for  circular. 
We  have  the  chicks  you  want. 

ADIRONDACK  HATCHERY,  HUDSON  FALLS,  N  Y. 


Sure 
to  give 
Satisfaction 

Kills  rats,  mice,  moles  and 
gophers  with  no  Odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  they 
dry  up  in  their  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Get  it 
at  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  extra. 

Sold  by  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  Stores 
ESSENTIAL  MFG.  CO.,  316  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Poultry  Theft  Insurance 

Insurance  is  the  only  SURE  protection  against  the 
chicken  thief.  The  low  cost  of  our  special  Poultry 
Theft  Insurance  Policy  will  surprise  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  information;  a  delay  may  prove  costly. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  128,  Mt.  Morris,  Ill. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  1  OO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn* — Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

Light  Mixed . 9.00 

j£C  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100 %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCKERELS  and  CHICKS  SSf'STS 

Powered  Nature-reared.  Trapnested  Leghorns  Pay  Best. 

EBG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

daby  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  pullets 

O  White  Leghorn— Tancred  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm.  Shohola.  Pnnno.,  Box  91,  John  Mieoner 

~  ...  at  ‘  I  White,  Barred  and  Colum- 

flliailtv  LillfikS  bian  Bocks  from  well  culled 
yUdlllj  VlllWIVO  ,md  mated  fl0(.ks.  Postage 

naid  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

„  <  •  L  S.  C.  w.  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100. 

Daby  Clucks  K.  I.  Reds, $16.00 per  100.  23  years 

shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM-ON-HUDSON.  Phone  398,  Staatsburg.  N.  V. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED  S"  Cchicks-e:gss 

Aerebrldge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

1IGHT  Brahma  Eggs .  per 

.  ltlaek  Leghorn  Eggs .  Vo-  ao 

1  Pearl  Guinea  Eggs .  P  in 

White  Muscovy  l»uek  Eggs .  2.00  per  10 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE  R.  D.  10  Gettysburg,  Penna. 

CHICKS,  COCKERELS,  PULLETS-Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns. 
Catalog.  SPRINGBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Boa  R,  Akron,  N.  r. 

XTRA  FINE  S.  C.  RED  PULLETS,  $3  00;  COCKERELS.  $5.00 

Exhibition  stock.  R.  J.  DOYLE,  Berwyn,  Penna. 

PENNaTsTATE  CHAMPION  WINNERS 

Sf^ta^iS'rtoSri >Eouecanbuy.  f  Start ' ’right;  im¬ 
prove  your  flock.  Proven  profit  payers.  Prices  reason¬ 
able  Also  eggs  and  poults.  Booklet.  Write  your  wants 
today.  Esben»hade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 

LARGE  TYPE 

_ _ _ PEKINS 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  *26.00, 
60  for  *13.50  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 

mWAMIVIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 

lYl  jlav  delivery.  $85-$95  per  100;  June  delivery,  $65 
Dei.  100— *600  per  1,000;  July  delivery,  $500  per  1,000. 

Winnecunnet  Turkey  Farm,  Norton,  Mass. _ 

$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 

$14—100.  Write  tor  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KINS.  Islip,  L.  I  ,  New  York 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro¬ 
duction  breeders  insure  outstanding 
chitks.  Our  business  has  been  built  on  pleased 
customers  and  satisfied  home  trade.  An  order 
this  year  will  convince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices, 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  Bex  92,  Athens,  Ohia 

Pennsylvania  State  Official  Supervised 
Blood-Tested— Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain  Day-Old  Chick* 

Write  for  circular 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 

Prepaid  CHICKS 

GOODLING’S  SUPER-QUALITY  from  Selected  and 
inspected  free  range  flocks.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . j..  .$13.00 

8.  C.  Reds .  15.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  9.00 

*£c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R-1,  Box  2,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Coal  Ashes  in  Henhouse 

I  have  a  fine  flock  of  S.  C.  II.  I.  Reds, 
a  stoue  coop,  well  ventilated,  with  dirt 
floor,  and  wish  to  know  if  putting  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  sifted  coal  ashes  on  the  floor  of  the 
coop  once  a  week  is  correct,  or  is  it  harm¬ 
ful?  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  my  wife  and  I  as  to  this  plan. 

New  York.  _  o.  T. 

Coal  ashes  do  no  harm,  although  we 
do  not  specially  like  them  because  they 
are  likely  to  cause  additional  dust.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  hens  mind 
that  at  all,  because  they  seem  rather  to 
delight  in  stirring  up  and  wallowing  in 
dust  that  would  choke  a  human  being. 

Wood  ashes  are  not  good  to  put  in  the 
henhouse  for  the  reason  that  contact  of 
them  with  the  hen  manure  sets  free  am¬ 
monia  from  the  manure  so  that  this  valu¬ 
able  ingredient  of  fertility  is  lost  as  well 
as  making  a  strong  odor  in  the  house.  If 
there  was  much  wood  burned  in  with  the 
coal  there  would  be  that  much  objection 
to  the  coal  ashes,  but  as  a  rule  there  is 
not  enough  of  this  to  do  any  harm.  We 
know  that  a  great  many  people  do  put 
their  sifted  coal  ashes  in  the  henhouse, 
though  personally  we  prefer  earth  if  a 
supply  can  be  laid  up  in  the  Fall  to  put 
in  as  needed  through  the  Winter.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  take  a 
lot  of  fough  sods,  if  they  may  be  found, 
pile  up  under  a  shed,  and  give  them  to 
the  hens  through  the  Winter,  letting 
them  scratch  the  sods  apart. 


February  22,  1930 

to  read  ‘Principles  Of  Psychology’  by 
William  James.  They  do  not  have  it  in 
my  library,  but  if  I  coud  get  the  loan  of 
it  I  promise  to  send  it  back  within  the 
time  limit  and  in  good  shape.” — James 
Buscaglia  (19),  Connecticut. 


“You  asked  for  my  address,  but  it  is 
nowhere  at  present.  Why  did  you  want 
it?  I  certainly  can’t  give  it,  or  my  real 
name,  as  I  would  get  hooked  about  a 
drawing  in  December’s  issue  in  which  I 
slammed  the  teachers.” — Yin  Vale,  New 
Jersey. 

“Doesn’t  the  snow  make  a  wonderful 
scene  on  the  hemlocks  aud  along  the 
creek?  We  are  nestled*  in  a  lovely  little 
valley  with  hills  all  around  us  and  a 
creek  running  directly  in  back.  The  ice 
is  now  six  inches  thick,  and  as  clear  as 
a  mirror,  making  a  wonderful  place  for 
skating,  while  the  hill  opposite  is  just 
the  spot  ideal  for  coasting  parties.  I  wish 
Alice  Dorsey  might  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  me.  I  could  show  her  what  a 
Winter  in  the  Wyoming  County  hills 
really  means.  No  doubt  many  of  our 
friends  wonder  how  snow  could  possibly 
be  a  treat  to  anyone.” — Iona  Welker 
(18),  New  York. 


“The  spinning  wheel  on  page  225  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  old  Swiss  spinning 
wheel  which  stands,  discarded  in  our 
attic.  We’re  going  to  lose  one  of  our 
best  poets  when  Rose  Marie  leaves.  I 
like  Lois  Russell’s  ‘To  A  Furry  Pet.’ 
We  have  two  furry  pets,  names  Meine 
and  Diene.  One  is  mine  and  the  other, 
my  brothers.” — Pearl  Wilfert  (18),  New 
York. 


Orange  Caramel  Cake 


Beat  an  egg,  two  heaping  tablespoons 
shortening  and  two  cups  of  sugar  until  of 
a  lemon  color.  Add  one  teaspoon  orange 
extract  and  beat  it  in,  then  add  two  cups 
clabber.  Sift  three  cups  of  flour  with 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda  and  pinch  of  salt.  Add  to 
above  and  beat  thoroughly.  Bake  in  a 


“So  Jane  Goddard  has  sent  Pembroke 
scuttling  under  -my  strawstack  for  refuge. 


has  she?  What  have  I  done  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  that?  I’m  sure  I’ve  guessed  as 
hard  about  Pembroke  as  anyone.  I  ad¬ 
mired  Mary  Patterson’s  heading  for  the 
Nature  Puzzle.  She  certainly  can  draw. 
I  can  sympathize  with  Silver  Fox  in  the 
chimney  laying.  We  were  building  one  of 
,  ,  ours  a  year  ago  last  Summer ;  it  was  built 

small  size  dripping  pan  and  cover  top  crooked  to  begin  with,  so,  when  they  had 
and  sides  with  caramel  frosting.  Do  not  taken  it  down  below' the  roof,  the  part  in 
have  too  hot  an  oven  as  the  cake  requires  the  attic  tipped  over  and  went  smashety- 


slow  baking  for  about  one  hour. 

Frosting.  —  Caramelize  one  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  by  putting  it  in  a  pan 
over  fire  and  watching  and  stirring,  to 
prevent  scorching,  until  all  is  golden 
brown.  Add  one-third  cup  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar.  Boil 
without  stirring,  but  watch  constantly, 
dipping  in  a  spoon  occasionally  to  see  if 
the  syrup  threads  as  it  drops.  The  in¬ 
stant  a  thread  appears  take  it  from  fire. 
Allow  it  to  cool  while  you  beat  the  white 
of  an  egg  until  stiff.  Pour  the  syrup  slow¬ 
ly  over  the  egg  while  beating  constantly. 
Continuue  to  beat  until  it  is  of  the  right 
consistency  to  spread  and  hold  its  shape. 

ELIZABETH  W.  BRABENDER. 


bang  down  into  the  roof  below.  I  cleaned 
up  plaster  for  about  a  month.” — Eugenia 
Power  (16),  Vermont. 


Mice  Eating  Harness 

I  notice  a  reader  has  trouble  with 
mice  eating  his  harness.  If  he  will  oil 
his  harness  with  cod-liver  oil  he  will  have 
no  further  trouble.  C.  A.  c. 

Vermont. 


DUCKLINGS 

<>r  _  1 HOT  On  ft  PflO.h  WPfiK' 


DUCKLINGS 


M'Kt  Breeding  Males 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM 


of  the  best  of  quality 
in  all  points.  nOe  ib. 
or  $10,  $12and$15  ea. 

PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys-From  Boston  winners. 

Hens  $10:  toms,  $15  aud  up.  Choice  stock  fiom 
selected  ’matings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK.  Washingtan  Depot,  Conn. 


Turkeys  -  bucks  -  geese  - 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wan; 

HIGH  LAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  I  a. 


“WE  /T AMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— Well 

|VI  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham¬ 
pion  Goldbank  strain.  MI8S  Il*i  CHUMB1.EY,  Draper,  Va. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 

blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jerxoy 

nilAtf  I  lUOO  Mammoth  White  Pekins — *28perhun. 

UUwnLlnUd  HAMBLIN  HATCHERY,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Bronze  Turkey  MTRTLE  0E  GENOVA,  Caeyman's  Hollow,  N.  V. 

Racing  Homers  Breeding’00  Odd  hens  or  cocks. 

G.  A*  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Road,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.R.I.  REDS 

Strain 

Trapnested  Pedigreed  Blood  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Vaccinated  2,000  Breeders 

Watch  our  Birds  at  the  following  Laying  Contests: 
Connecticut  (Storrs),  New  York,  Vineland.  Passaic 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

KEITOwnerOTT  GROTON,  MASS.  ^CIRCULAR 

SPRATT  Barred  Rocks 

Lead  Storrs  Contest  November  and  December. 
(14  Pens  from  nine  States  competing.)  Vigorous 
c  ckerels  sired  •  by  same  males,  #*7.50  each. 
Bred  for  egg  size.  Conn.  Accredited  Chicks. 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Box  N,  Guilford,  Conn. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

Tancred  Strain  Baby  Chicks  ^ 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  trapnested  stock ;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  and  eergs  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog1 
and  price  list  McALIBTERVILLE.  PENNA. 

BABY  CHICKS  2S  so  wo 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.00  #7.oO  $14.00 

S.  C  R.  I.  Beds  .  .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

s!  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .  8.60  6.60  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.60  6..»0  12.00 

500  lots  Me  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100% 
live  delivery.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  100%  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy- 


Boys  and  Girls 

Lines  From  Our  Letters 

“I  think  it  is  about  time  I  sent  in 
another  contribution.  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  ‘Our  Page,’  during  the  time 
you  have  not  heard  from  me,  so  I  feel 
rather  selfish  in  not  ta'king  time  to  send 
something.  I  have  been  doing  lots  of 
water  colors  this  Winter — snow  scenes 
and  portraits.  Best  wishes  to  all.” — 
Harold  Deveney,  New  Jersey. 


Here  in  the  Rockies,  we  have  been 
having  some  real  Winter  weather.  It  was 
snowing  hard.  The  other  night  it  was 
34  below,  which  is  very  unusual.  All 
but  one  o  the  mountain  passes  are  closed 
because  of  snow.  I  wish  you  might  see 
the  mountains  with  the  snow  on  them. 
Skiing  and  skating  are  very  fine  now, 
and  sleigh  riding  too,  is  one  of  our  main 
sports  here. — Florence  Swan,  Colorado. 


“I  haven’t  contributed  to  O.  P.  for 
■some  time,  but  have  read  every  issue 
and  still  think  it  can’t  be  beat.  We 
even  have  mystery  on  O.  P.  supplied 
fby  the  diarist’s  column.” — Sadie  Allen 
(16),  New  Jersey. 


List  of  Contributors 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York.  —  Harvey  Sehoonmaker,  Phoebe 
Johns  (19),  Florence  Benedict,  Marjorie  Fried- 
rick  (13),  Annis  Griffin  (15),  Eunice  Aman  (15), 
Earl  Bowman  (13),  Raymond  Sampson,  Roberta 
Eaton,  Magdalena  Stewart  (13),  Thelma  Jerdo 

(13) ,  Isabel  Fenton  (11),  Delma  LaSalle,  Agatha 
Signor  (9),  May  Haliiday,  Nellie  Kayder.  Joseph 
Fenner  (12),  Marie  Ilsley  (16),  Hilda  Mitchell 
(10),  Michael  Gadz  (12),  ‘Frances  Carpenter 
(16),  Mary  Smith,  Anna  Mokszycki  (13),  Vic¬ 
toria  Keck  (14),  Ralph  Cranston  (10),  Lillie 
Hall  (11),  Earl  Canfield  (17),  Marion  Hubbard 
(19),  Belle  Gilbert  (14),  Eunice  White  (15), 
Anna  Shapiro  (14),  Levina  Giles  (19),  Alton 
Boyce  (13),  Marguerite  Grau,  Virginia  Lowther 

(14) ,  Hilda  Yancey  (15),  Marjorie  Griffin  (17), 
Robert  Archer  (10),  Doris  Kratz,  Irene  Harring¬ 
ton  (17),  Amanda  Marsh  (11),  Leata  Ashley, 
Borothy  Willadsen  (17),  Lilian  Bruclier.  ‘Marie 
Roberts  (17),  Shirley  Van  Wagenen  (11),  Jennie 
Lewis  (19),  Anna  Yurkewecz  (16),  Bernard 
Beck  (13),  Rosalia  Freundsch  (13),  Earl  At¬ 
water  (8),  ‘Pearl  Wilfert  (18),  ‘Anthony  Joy 
(18),  Ann  Hvizdak  (18),  Bertha  Stevens.  Theresa 
Prinzing  (15),  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (17),  Her¬ 
bert  Palmer  (17),  Elna  Henderson  (11),  ‘Pau¬ 
line  Farrell  (19),  Isabell  Leweck  (16).  ‘Iona 
Welker  (18).  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  (17),  ‘Marian 
Wiethorn  (18). 

Pennsylvania. — Suzanna  Metzler,  Esther  Boy 
(9),  Frances  Carbone  (10),  Emily  Bower  (11), 
Boyd  Duncan  (13),  Helen  Peters  (11).  Thelnia 
Woolens  (17),  Gerald  Thayne  (10),  Catherine 
Brubaker  (12),  Anna  Spanier  (15),  ‘Maeretta 
Herseliey,  Mary  Fretz  (14),  Antoinette  Eniek 
(16),  Sara  Lackey  (12). 

Connecticut. — Kenneth  Welsh,  ‘James  Buscag¬ 
lia  (18),  Arlene  Sullivan  (12),  Theresa  Igna- 
towski,  Merrit  Mathews  (7),  Ashley  Mathews 
(8),  Marjorie  Nadeau  (14),  ‘Jennie  Gotta  (14), 
Clementina  Tamoise  (13).  ‘Esther  Collins  (14), 
Martin  Antman  (10),  Stanley  Mitchell  (11), 
Agnes  Samoska.  Marian  Paul  (16),  Edna  Garlick 
(18),  Louise  Flamang  (14),  Charles  Korff. 

New  Jersey. — Marie  Moshinski  (13),  Betty 
Pancoast  (17),  Stephen  Chrappa  (11),  (Sadie  Allen 
(16),  Ruth  Miska,  Anna  Vanderheid,  Reginald 
Estell,  Alice  Thompson,  Marian  Hixson  (19), 
Harold  Deveney  (18),  Clarence  Finding,  Clar¬ 
ence  Campbell,  ‘June  Doolittle,  Dorothy  White. 

Massachusetts. — Thelma  Basse  (17),  Leonard 
Glen,  Stephanie  Michal  (14),  John  Kennedy 

(12) ,  Francis  O’Mara  (16). 

Maine. — Lilian  Sawyer  (12),  Mary  Meserve 

(13) ,  Eleanor  Meserve  (15),  Marion  Sawyer, 
Ellen  Palis. 

Vermont. — Aline  Thresher,  Natalie  Comstock 
(13),  Eulalie  Powers  (18). 

New  Hampshire.  —  ‘Wyman  Goodell  (13), 
Harold  Harris  (8).  Julian  Fontaine. 

Rhode  Island. — ‘Judith  Haliiday  (12). 

Maryland. — Louise  Haas  (14),"  Viola  Miller 
(16),  Myrtle  Dickerson  (17),  Samuel  Dickerson 

(15),  Howard  Dickerson  (10). 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (15). 

Maryland. — Mary  Gelletly  (12),  Mildred  Hicks 
(12),  Rose  Miller  (14). 

Virginia. — P.  Koenig,  Jr. 

Ohio. — Lenora  Swanson  (9),  Virginia  Low¬ 
ther  (14),  ‘Jane  Goddard  (14). 

Colorado. — ‘Florence  Swan  (17). 

Michigan. — Margaret  Woodbury. 

Georgia. — ‘Alice  Dorsey. 

Germany. — ‘Peter  Castalde  (17). 


Hatchery  Chicks 


Box  M,  Greeneastle,  Pa. 


“You’d  think  Grace  Cullis  and  Pem¬ 
broke  the  Terrible  were  in  the  same 
family  to  judge  fimm  all  the  hard  words 
they’ve  been  having.  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  they  ever  met.  Barbara 
Knowles  “Snowbound”  made  me  appre¬ 
ciate  more  than  ever  how  much  can  be 
done  with  just  plain  pen  and  ink. 
Eudamus  ‘Tomato  Caterpillars’  makes 
me  think  that  he  would  be  an  interesting 
nature  teacher,  and  why  not.  for  once 
in  a  long  time  I  read  a  nature  article 
through  to  the  end.  I  have  long  wanted 


Letters  Wanted 

Suzanne  Metzler.  Pennsylvania;  Eva  Durant 

(14),  New  York:  Frances  Carpenter  (16),  New 
York;  Bertha  Wilson,  New  York;  Evelyn  Red¬ 
ding,  (17),  New  York;  Gladys  Austin  (14), 
New  Hampshire;  Marguerite  Woodbury,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Mary  Meserve  (13),  Maine;  Rlioda  Her- 
scliey  (14),  Pennsylvania:  Leata  Ashley,  New 
York;  Anna  Spanier,  Pennsylvania;  Viola  Mil¬ 
ler  (16),  Delaware;  Bertha  Stevens.  New 
York:  Louise  Flamang  (14).  Connecticut. 

Letters  for  contributors  under  “Letters 
Wanted”  should  be  mailed  to  this  office  under 
cover,  to  receive  local  address.  Stamp,  seal 
and  address  with  name  and  State. 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 


Keep  next  falVs  laying  in 
mind  when  you  buy  baby  chicks 

Kerr  chicks  have  strength 
and  livability,  but  they  have 
more,  much  more.  They  have 
an  assured  laying  inheritance. 

Keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  a 
point  for  first  consideration. 
The  eggs  you  get  from  pullets 
next  fall  will  depend  on  the 
judgment  you  use  in  buying 
baby  chicks  now. 

Our  White  Leghorns  are 
rich  with  the  blood  of  hens 
with  records  up  to  294  eggs. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  carry  the 
blood  of  layers  with  records 
up  to  277  eggs.  Our  R.  I.  Reds 
with  records  up  to  300  eggs. 

Over  40,000  birds  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  tested 
for  B.  W.  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Flocks 
rigidly  culled 
for  size,  type, 
vigor  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Write  for  the  1930 
Chick  Book  giving 
prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mas*. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT..  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


irum 

L? 

400  % 

54.00 
54.00 
46.00 
58.00 
58.00 
86.00 

_  _  62.00 

hem  Miied  512.00  per  100.  Mixed  $6.00  per  100. 
Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  lOO.  FYee  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BoxSO 


m _ 

at  money  saving  prices 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  .  7.50  24?00 

B).  Minorras:  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  7.50  14.00 

Wb.,  Br.,  Bff.,  Leghorns,  Ancona*  6.50  12.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks  .  8.00  15.00 

Buff  Minorca* . 8.00  15.00 

Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas  .  .  11.50  22.00 

White  Minorcas . 8.50  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  lOO. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

“  BABY  CHICKS 

}  Certified  W.  Leghorn,  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red* 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers . 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  Denton,  Mdt 

Member  Inter’l  Baby  Chick  Aes’n 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds 
B.  C.  Wb.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas 
Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.. .. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.. 

Light  Mixed  Broilers... 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 

Ibf  Gre*tar  Profit  TTL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chick*.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Behd  ho  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
L.  O.  D,,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
Prom  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns _ $3.50 

Bd.  Recks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 4.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan.  4.50 

Broiier  Chicks  .  3.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks, 
free  Catalog.  N  ITT ANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Baa  108.  B,llolent,,Pa. 
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Poultry  Feeding  Questions 

What  should  baby  chicks  be  fed  until 
they  are  grown?  What  should  pullets  be 
fed  when  they  start  to  lay?  Why  do  we 
some  times  find  an  egg  with  a  soft  shell? 
Also  a  small  egg  with  only  the  yolk  in 
it?  v  .  J.  E.  E. 

New  York 

Chickens  should  have,  until  they  are 
grown,  three  classes  of  food,  grains,  meat 
food  or  animal  products  and  green  food. 
There  are  endless  combinations  of  these 
in  use,  but  they  may  be  fed  in  a  very 
simple  ration.  Corn  is  the  chief  food. 
It  may  be  fed  both,  as  cracked  corn,  the 
particles  being  of  a  size  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  chicks,  and  as  cornmeal.  Wheat 
comes  next  in  its  popularity  among 
poultrymen.  This  may  be  fed  cracked 
for  very  young  chicks,  whole  for  those 
a  few  weeks  old.  Other  grains  may  or 
need  not  be  added.  The  kernel  of  the  oat 
is  much  liked  ;  this  is  fed  as  pinhead  or 
rolled  oats.  A  small  proportion  in  addition 
to  the  corn  and  wheat  is  very  desirable. 
Oat  meats,  or  groats,  may  be  ground  as 
part  of  a  cfiick  mash. 

Most  poultrymen  feed  these  grains  in 
whole  or  cracked  form  and  add  a  “mash” 
made  from  them  and  such  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  as  meat  scrap,  dried  milk  and  fish 
scrap  or  meal.  Some  feed  all  in  mash 
form,  grinding  the  grains  of  which  the 
mash  is  made  coarsely  to  make  them 
more  palatable.  Animal  products  have 
already  been  mentioned  and  these  are  fed 
as  part  of  the  mash  or,  in  the  case  of 
milk,  as  liquid  skim-milk  or  buttermilk. 

The  green  foods  used  about  cover  the 
range  of  growing  green  things  from  the 
garden  or  field.  The  most  essential  thing 
about  them  is  that  they  shall  be  young 
and  tender  enough  to  be  liked  by  the 
chicks.  Lettuce  from  the  garden  and 
young  burdock  leaves  from  behind  the 
barn  are  all  suitable,  though  nothing  is 
better  than  tender  clover  from  the  fields. 

Pullets,  when  starting  to  lay,  and 
before,  should  be  fed  upon  the  same 

things  that  young  chicks  eat.  There  is 
little  difference,  except  as  to  size,  between 
a  growing  chick  and  a  pullet.  The  body 
needs  are  the  same.  Pullets  about  to 
lay,  or  laying,  need  more  of  some  things 
than  growing  chicks,  however.  As  they 
are  about  to  produce  something  for  the 
future,  they  need  not  only  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  their  bodies  but  to  have 
a  surplus  to  dispose  of.  This  surplus,  in 
the  form  of  eggs,  calls  for  a  little  more 
animal  food  than  young  chicks  need. 

Therefore  pullets  coming  into  laying  or 
already  producing  are  given  a  mash  of 
ground  grains,  to  which  meat  scrap,  fish 
scrap  or  meal  or  dried  milk  products  are 
added.  Some  of  all  may  be  used.  This 
mash  should  not  wholly  replace  whole 
grains,  unless  the  “all-mash”  method  of 
feeding  is  used,  hut  enough  grain  should 

he  fed  to  keep  the  pullets  in  good  con¬ 

dition  as  to  body  weight.  Very  roughly 
speaking,  the  mash  produces  the  eggs, 
the  whole  grains  supply  the  body  needs  of 
the  birds. 

Of  course,  no  such  sharp  line  can  be 
drawn  -between  the  two  classes  of  foods 
hut,  in  a  general  way,  this  is  true.  The 
difference  between  chick  and  pullet  feed¬ 
ing,  after  all,  is  more  one  of  changing  a 
few  proportions  between  -the  classes  of 
foods  than  changing  foods.  It  may  be 
made  a  very  complicated  matter  or  a 
very  simple  one.  The  tendency  in  the 
past  has  been  to  go  from  simplicity  to 
extremes  of  complication  as  food  values 
have  been  more  and  more  studied.  It  is 
now  veering  back  to  simplicity  again  as 
people  understand  .that  every  discovery 
in  the  food  chemist’s  laboratory  does  not 
necessarily  call  for  a  complete  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  practices  that  experience  has 
proven  satisfactory.  Chickens  have  grown 
to  useful  maturity  upon  cornmeal  and 
sour  milk. 

Accidents  to  eggs  happen  as  they  do 
to  other  things.  A  soft  shell  may  indicate 
lack  of  shell  making  material  in  the 
fowl’s  ration  or  inability  to  utilize  that 
material  when  there.  A  lack  of  the 
vitamin  value  of  sunlight  may  be  one 
cause,  if  so,  turning  the  bird  out  of  doors 
into  sunlight  unobstructed  by  window 
glass  helps.  An  egg  containing  only  a 
yolk  indicates  only  that  the  function  of 
the  glands  that  make  the  white  was 
temporarily  suspended  or  that  the  yolk 
hurried  by  these  glands  to  receive  a  shell 
prematurely.  There  is  no  mystic  signifi¬ 
cance  in  these  things ;  they  are  the  result 
of  natural  causes  or  unnatural  accidents. 

M.  B.  D, 


-WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

That,  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “The  1000  Red  chicks  are  now 
in  their  6th  week  and  my  loss  is  25,  exactly  2 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100  acres  in  this  farm. 
Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  contest  is  doing  very  nicely.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

New  Circular  with  prices  ready  now.  Your  copy  is  free 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  cas.^alTOford 


JdJAiA. 


IT  PA^TO  RAISE  THE  BEST! 

*  3c  CflSSONS  L Artec  TYPE  S.C.IVHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  guarantee  90%  of  our  Baby  Chicks  to  live!  Largest  and  best 
equipped  breeding  plant  and  hatchery  in  Middle  States.  Fifty-six 
modern  buildings,  55-acre  farm,  $130,000  investment.  Every  hen  we 
hatch  from  is  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels,  from  200  to  328  eggs. 
Five  thousand  pedigreed  birds,  1,500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
Supervision,  7  consecutive  years  blood  testing.  Official  records  up  to 
310  eggs.  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks,  matured  cockerels,  and  10- 
week-old  stock.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  48-PAGE  CATALOG. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  H,  Versailles,  Ohio 


Huber  s  Reliable  Chicks 


1  fl  FYTD  A  PLIIPY  Q  On  orders  booked  before  March  15tH  we  give 
1  v  L,A  I  I\/\  Uni  jo  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — WE  mean  RELIABLE  |in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
valuable  book  on  Raising  Chicks  included  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for 

early  orders.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  ....  Main  Street,  Fostorla,  Ohio 


SUN  BE  AMI  CHICKS 


lO  Free  CbicKs 


With  each  100  ordered  before  March 
15th.  OHIO  ACCREDITED  — evei^ 
bird  selected  and  banded  by  expert  breeder.  You  get  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  pure-bred  stock  when  you  order  from  us.  Delivery  guarantee. 

PRICES  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

Full  details  on  request.  Write  today.  Prices  attractive.  Send  a  post  card 
now  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  A  shipment  will  convince  you. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY.  Box  58.  FINDLAY,  O. 


LOWER  PRICES— BETTER  CHICKS 


Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 
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Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  Booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon  request. 
We  guarantee^  100  *  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  the  International  Baby  Chiek 
Association.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


TOWNSLEY 

Chicks 
Live/ 

Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease,  healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
the  way  to  poultry  suceess.  Write 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 

Townsley  Hatchery  WnSLc,uohio 

Trurlow" 

Chiciu 

Write  for  Free  Book  describing  onr  48  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Poultry  Business.  We  specialize  in 
high-producing  Leghorns  and  fast-growing  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  2-R,  Chestertown,  Md. 

OuAIffl?  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  high  egg  record,  free  range  flocks 
We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds : 

Babbon  Wh.  Leghorns  Barbed  &  Wh.  Rocks 
S.  G.  &  R.  C.  Reds  Black  Minorcas  Buef  Orpingtons 
White,  Silver  &  Columbian  Wyandottes 
Black  Giants  Sussex  and  Hamburgs 

Prices  reasonable — Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.1906  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  60  100  600  1000 

„  8-0.  W.  Leghorns .  *6.50  *12.00  *57.50  *110.00 

B.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50  12  00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.50  14.00  67.50  no  to 

White  Wyandottes .  8-56  16.00  77.30  lSOAO 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50  16-00  77.50  150.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  kich^.fa. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  in  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit. 

FRFF  fATAl  flfl  Write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
I  HJjLi  LnlnLUU  details.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Galion  chicks  mean  more  profits  for  you. 

GALIOH  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  262.B*lion,0 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  T5>.sd?p 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain . SI  2.00  per  100 

Barred  Roeke . St  4.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rede  . S  18.00  per  100 

.H.e,Lwy  Jil,xed . S 1  1  -OO  per  100 

Light  Mixed . *  8.00  per  100 

600  lots,  l£c  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid’ 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D. 
Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


/ — A  U  I  p  1/  pay  streak  quality 

V«/niVlVR3  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

PHFfT  PAT  A I  AC  Our  bl*  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  the  do- 
■  V HIHLUU  tall*  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124,  Tiro,  Ohio 


From  blood-tcsted-brccdcrs 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
'  breeders  trapnested. 

Leghorns  —  reds  —  rocks 
Jersey  giants— pekin  ducklings 

,Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

I  Mail  Coupon  Today / 

I  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  $ 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

[  Send  FREE  CATALOG 

Name  . . 


I  Add  ret* 
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nr  a  i/t*  MATtrr  uo.ooo  chick*  for 

lA&fc  NOlltt  MarcDhiApra 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tailored  &  Barron  strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100J6  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  IS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

DIareh  and  April  Prices  25  50  100  600  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s)  $4.50  $0.50  $1B  00  S77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.00  B0 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100 %  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  Stoves  and  Houses. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  7S-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

BABY  imviLto.  CHIX 

25  60  100 

Barred  . .  S4.00  *e'in  *!o  nn 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.W.  Leghorns-.  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10  00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Taucred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.60  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.60  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.60  ISO 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
1M%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giviug  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY 
F.  It.  Leister,  Prop.,  U.  No.  8,  McAUsterville,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  lOjt  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinteltersville,  P* 


^  Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocko. 
Write  for  prices.  100  %  live  delivery  guar. 
Postage  prepaid.  J1S.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  P*. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  champions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa. 


Catalog. 


ChigkS 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN 

is  the  paying  bird.  We  have 
them.  Just  write  us. 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAllslervlllo,  Pa, 
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Quality  Chicks  SSoei-'JIsi 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100 % 
live  arrival,  t.  It.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bearer  Springe,  Penna. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.. 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns.. 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4,»o 

Light  Mixed . 

Heavy  Mixed . . . .  , 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1 OOO  Lots. 

100M  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  N,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

nUIPtfC  PURE  GASH  OR  G.O.D. 

U  it  I  U  IV 0  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds—S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  *12  00  $57.50  $110 

Large  English-S.C.Wh.  Leg .  12.00  o7.o0  110 

Barred  Rocks — S.  C  .  18.00  6-. 50  120 

100M  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  tree. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  •  McAlletcrvllle,  Penna. 

Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

0  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  le  less.  100%  live  delivery 
laranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
rcular. 

I».  LEISTER,  Box  K,  McAUsterville,  Penna 

From  our  special  selected 
J  breeders  with  large  bodies, 
well  developed  and  good 
lavers.  No  expense  spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding 
stock.  We  are  constantly  improving  and  building  for 
quality  that  produces  the  best  chicks  which  will  live, 
grow  and  lay  into  profit  makers  for  our  customers. 
Get  our  catalogue  with  lower  prices.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  340  Main  S«„  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Pbone  1603 


QUALITY 

:hicks 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


DEAL  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LECHORNS— TANCRED  STRAIN 

rom  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Breeders 
irefully  selected  and  mated.  100 %  live  delivery  guar- 
nteed  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Prices  reasonable. 

DEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 
O.  Westfield  Phone  Westfield  1629 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

T  tucred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  *12.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  10016  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
L«,  for  etrir  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  O.  LEISTER,  R.  D.,  McAUsterville,  P». 

Bos  Quality  Chicks 

from  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Soecial  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  tree.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


How  Mrs. Potts 


of  all  her  chicks 

How  Mrs.  Potts  (full  name  and  address 
on  request)  raises  97%  of  her  chicks  in 
the  tight,  dry.  tank-construction,  round. 
Redwood  brooder  house  made  by  pioneer 
silo  manufacturer.  Her  floors  are  always 
dry.  She  can  easily  keep  uniform  heat  in 
all  weather.  Her  house  is  rat  tight  and 
discouraging  to  vermin.  Circulation  around 
body  and  under  dome  roof  is  so  perfect 
that  smothering  is  unheard  of  in  her 
house.  She  believes  this  is  the  best 
brooder  house  on  the  market.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  also  one  of  the 
cheapest!  Would  you  be  interested  in  the 

HARDER 

ROUND  WOOD 

BROODER  HOUSE 

which  Mrs.  Potts  Is  finding:  so 
profitable?  Writ#  at  once  for 

Special  “early  bird"  discount, 
escriptlve  folder  and  prices. 

Save  chicks  and  money!  Z 


Harder  Silo  Co. ,  Inc. 

Dept.  BB2, 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Cost  of  a  One  Man  Poultry  <‘t  f  Jff1.  «,nt  lt„h“  c»st J2 

-pv|  x  •  XT  T  tor  f°°n  t°  oring  a  pullet  up  to  November 

A  III  JNCW-. 'Jersey  first)  ;  feed  for  broilers  $360  (this  is  a 

<How  much  money  does  it- take  to  start  feed  cost  of  30  cents  fo|’  a  broiler)  ;  re- 
and  run  a  commercial  poultry  plant  of  pairs  and  depreciation,  figured  at  five 
1,500  birds  and  bow  good  a  living  can  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  buildings, 
a  man  of  average. ability  and  experience  $635,  and  incidental  expenses  at  $593. 
make  with  500  bens  and  1,000  pullets?  In  this  last  item  are  included  such  ex- 
Tliese  are "  questions  which  lie  behind  penses  as  $95  paid  for  coal ;  $175  for 


countless  others  asked  arid  an  answer 
to  which  will  Interest  many  people.  Mr. 


taxes;  $50  for  insurance;  $120  for  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  $50  for  plowing ;  $25  for  disin- 


EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient — Lowest  price — Non*  better. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brlghtwood,  Va. 


^  PUR 

Cod 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  T 

LIVER  OIL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  .ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass.  Jhr&fil 

Poultry  Charcoal 

.  MacKel’ar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

VD  W  SOL- HOT  BROODER 
JP  H  ML  12#  Broadside  CATALOG 

has  valuable  information  on  bestOil,  Coal  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Brooders.  Save  money.  Get  it  before  you  buy. 

AddressH.M.SbeerCo.,Quincy(IIl.Dept.H 


W.  F.  Knowles,  Extension  Economist  of  fectants  and  sprays ;  $48  for  fuel  and  oil 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  and  $30  for  unmentioned  incidentals. 
New  Brunswick,  has  boldly  set  his  hand  The  year’s  cost  of  running  this  one  man 
at  answering  them.  His  figures  and  con-  plant  thus  totals  $5,484,  or  $3.62  per 
elusions  are  published  in  a  late  issue  of  bird. 

“Hints  to  Poultrymen”  and,  according  Having  quoted  the  figures  representing 
to  this  very  interesting  leaflet,  the  chief  both  income  and  outgo,  it  only  remains 
sources  of  information  have  been  a  farm  to  balance  the  books  and  find  out  where 
management  survey  of  43  Ocean  County,  our  average  poultryman  stands  financially. 
N.  J.,,  poultry  farms  made  in  1927,  to-  He  has  had  a  pretty  good  house  to  live 
gether  with  the  annual  reports  for  several  in  and  all  the  modern  improvements  to 
years  from  New  Jersey  Economic  Man-  enjoy.  He  has  probably  had  quite  a 
agement  Clubs  and  home  egg  laying  number  of  other  things  that  have  con- 
contests  conducted  by  the  extension  tributed  to  the  welfare  of  his  family 
service  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  hut  have  been  overlooked  dn  the  aceount- 
College.  White  Leghorns  affc  the  fowls  ing;  such  things  as  pumpkin  pie  that 
kept  by  those  reporting,  the  production  has  not  been  eggless  and  surplus  broilers 
of  eggs  being  the  particular  line  of  work  and  roosters  that  have  kept  meat  hill 
caried  on.  An  attempt  has  been  made  down.  It  is  hard  to  remember  all  of  these 
to  secure  returns  from  only  average  men  things  when  making  an  accounting.  He 
working  under  average  conditions.  is  not  likely  to  have  said  to  his  wife  at 

The  figures  which  we  quote  from  the  an^  ^me,  If  we  had,  some  eggs  now, 
New  Jersey  bulletin  will  astound  many  we  wou^d  have  some  ham  and  eggs,  if 
who  have  little  idea  of  the  capital  in-  we  had  the  ham.”  He  has  had  both.  His 
vested  in  the  poultry  plants  of  that  State  total  expenses  of  $5,434  deducted  from 
or  what  “going  into  the  chicken  business”  his  receipts  ^of  $7,898  has  left  him  a 
may  mean  in  a  section  so  well  adapted  balance  of  $2,459.  rlhis  latter  amount 
as  is  a  large  part  of  New  Jersey  to  the  has  been  his  farm  income.  It  is  a  pity 
production  and  profitable  disposal  of  to  So  further,  hut  we  are  compelled  to 
poultry  products.  The  data  given  cover  remember  that  our  average  New  Jersey 
several  closely  printed  pages  of  the  poultryman  upon  his  on<*  man  plant  has 
pamphlet,  making  it  possible  to  give  only  a  capital  investment  of  $19,100.  If  he 
a  part  of  the  figures  here.  To  start  with,  had  loaned  this  amount  safely  at  5  per 
the  value  of  the  average  dwelling  upon  a  ceilt;  he  would  have  had  a  yearly  interest 
one  man  poultry  plant  is  $8,400.  There  ^rom  it  of  $945.  If  we  want  to  find  his 
is  a  suggestion  of  apology  for  this  figure  actual  labor  income,  and  this  has  prob¬ 
in  the  bulletin  but  it  is  said  that  the  ably  included  considerable  unpaid  labor 
poultryman  wants  -a  good  home,  with  contributed  by  his  wife  and.  possibly 
heat,  electricity  and  running  water.  At  other  members  of  the  family,  we 'shall 
that  price,  it  would  seem  to  the  most  of  have  to  deduct  the  lost  interest  of  $945 
us  that  he  should  have  it.  From  15  to  20  trom  the  farm  income  of  $2,459,  thus 
acres  are  needed  for  this  average  one  leaving  but  $1,514.  It  may  be  suggested 
man  plant ;  their  value  is  put  at  $3,000.  that,  this  is  not  a  bad  labor  income  for 
Other  buildings  than  the  owner’s  dwelling  unskilled  labor,  but  the  man  who  suc- 
cost  $4,300,  this  making  the  total  outlay  cessfully  conducts  a  1,500  bird  poultry 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


oaaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range. 

JUUUr  - 


_  _  .  Pure  Barron 

_  -  _  _  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  end  Olive  Britgs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7S  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


>r.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks. 

arred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorn*,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100%  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

.  C.  RQMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


nnrrnrD  For  exceptionally  high  flock  averages 
oKLLDLK  of  large,  white  eggs— buy  your  Leg- 
I  iTPlirDV  horn  Chlx  from  large  type,  pedi- 
1 A  1  LnL.iV  1  greed,  intensively  bred  stock.  Folder 
—  -  --  on  request.  ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Bellport, 
’  N.  Y. 


MAN 


L.  I., 


PURE  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 
Trapnested,  pedigreed,  line  bred  Chicks,  Pullets, 
ireeding  Stock.  Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request.  RAT- 
IEL8  TRAPNEST  POULTRY  FARM,  P.  ».  Capiinlj,  Breeder.  Busna,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  March  delivery 
White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp...  _ 

Assorted:  Light,  10c;  Heavy,  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings,  32c 
each,  $30.0#  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood-tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  10056  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  1056  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 
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1000 
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140.00 

1700 

82.50 

160.00 

Tom  Barron  100%  Pure  Pedigreed 

Cockerels  and  Hatching  Eggs 

COCKERELS— fine,  snappy,  business 'birds,  $5  to  $10 
per  bird.  HATCHING  EGGS— from  2,  3  and  4-year-o!d, 
trapnested,  selected,  healthy,  large,  high  producing 
hens  of  large,  white  eggs-,  mated  with  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels  with  Dams  records  271  to  303  eggs  in  pullet  year. 
$10.00  per  100  Eggs.  $90.00  per  1000  Eggs.  No  Lights. 

George  H.  Wraight  West  Willington,  Conn. 


Cloverdale  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  continuously  for  19  years. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock— with  years 
of  ideal  egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to 
28  oz.  eggs  in  pedigree.  12  pedigreed  single  matings, 
that  we  know  all  about,  no  guess  work.  Large  mating 
chicks  20  56  off  until  march  10th.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  j.  DeHart 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


for  real  estate  $15,700. 


plant  over  a  term  of  years  is  very  far 


m  .  ,,  from  being  an  unskilled  laborer.  He  has 

To  equip  tins  plant  for  action,  the  ,  ,  °  ,  ' 

met  and  overcome  difficulties  that  no  one 


specified  number  of  hens  and  pullets 
would  cost  $3,000  if  purchased,  therefore 
they  represent  that  value.  The  machinery 
and  equipment  will  take  $200  and  $150 
more  will  he  required  for  the  feed  and 
incidentals  needed  to  keep  the  plant  going 
for  a  week  to  10  days.  The  equipment 
does  not  include  an  automobile  for  the 
owner,  though  he  presumably  has  at  least 
one.  The  total  capital  investment,  then, 
of  this  average  man  in  his  average  one 
man  poultry  plant  sums  up  to  $19,100, 
or  $12.75  per  bird.  Now  what  return 
from  his  500  hens  and  3.000  pullets  does 
he  get  to  justify  such  an  investment  and 
pay  .him  for  his  labor?  Here  are  some 


who  has  not  tried  it  can  understand, 
problems  presented  by  breeding,  dis¬ 
ease  prevention,  nutrition,  uncontrollable 
weather  conditions,  fluctuating  markets 
and  almost  numberless  other  hazards. 
Granting  all  the  inaccuracies  that  any 
such  study  of  actual  conditions  attempted 
by  the  New  Jersey  experiment]  station 
must  inevitably  contain,  we  are  indebted 
to  this  station  for  a  survey  of  tremendous 
interest  and  value.  M.  B.  D. 


Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain— free  range— prices  low. 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Write  for  free  cata. 
logue  with  views  and  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner.  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 

Mine  of  Information  —  FILEE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  41.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  Blood  Tested  and  Vaccinated 

Breeders  sired  by  males  carrying  blood  lines 
of  the  World’s  leading  strains.  Try  Brundage’s 
time-tested  money-makers.  Circular. 

ELM  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM  Salisbury  Mills 

Bin  adage  Bros.,  Member  l.B.C.  A.  New  York 


Egg  -  Production  Increase 
Impossible  Through  Drugs 

On  January  11,  1930,  the  Food,  Drug 
figures  that  popular  fashion  in  words  and  Insecticide  Administration  of  the 
would  speak  of  as  intriguing.  It  should  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
he  stated  that  this  exact  number  of  issued  a  release  to  the  press  on  the  above 
pullets  and  hens  is  not  assumed  to  he  subject  with  a  sub-heading  stating: 
ideal  for  a  one  man  plant ;  it  is  simply  “Federal  Official  Warns  Poultrymen 
taken  as  the  basis  of  reckoning.  There  Against  Using  Worthless  Preparations 
is  nothing  in  the  figures  to  indicate  that  to  Cure  Ills  of  the  Flock.”  For  the  infor- 
more  fowls  might  not  as  well  he  kept,  mation  of  publishers,  we  quote  the  Ad- 
though  the  net  profits  upon  this  number  ministration’s  release  herewith  in  part, 
would-  probably  discourage  the  average  “No  known  drug  or  combination  of 
poultryman  from  trying  to  make  a  living  drugs  when  fed  to  poultry  will  increase 
wifh  fpwor  egg  production,”  says  Dr.  PI.  E.  Moskey 

with  fever.  .  veterinarian  in  the  Food,  Drug  and 

The  receipts,  expenses  and  farm  in-  Insecticide  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 

come  hereinafter  to  be  mentioned  are  Department  of  Agriculture. 

„  .  „  “  ‘The  Department,  he  says,  lias  ob- 

based  on  average  prices  during  t\\o  jftcte(j  repeatedly,  by  warning  and  seizure, 

years  1927  and  1928  and  assume  that  the  t0  uie  uge  of  any  label  on  drug  prepara- 
poultryman  uses  his  own  eggs  for  hatch-  tions  for  fowls  _  which  indicates  the 
ing.  The  receipts  for  market  eggs  from  preparations  will  increase  egg  production. 
..  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  «/» .  Veterinarians  agree  that  such  claims  are 

this  one  man  plant  have  been  $->,5*  *,  unwarranted  and  consequently  fraudu- 
this  is  exclusive  of  400  dozen  eggs  used  lent.  The  Department  will  not  relax  its 

for  hatching.  This  is  $4.40  per  bird,  efforts  to  keep  from  the  channels  of  inter- 

Fowls  sold  for  meat  brought  $696,  or  46  state  trade  all  products  for  which  such 
,  ,  .  .  ..  OAr.  ...  ,,  ,  exaggerated  promises  are  made  to  poul- 

cents  per  bird;  1.200  broilers,  sold  at  trymen.’ 

50  cents  each,  returned  $000  in  cash.  “Other  preparations  equally  objection- 

The  total  receipts  from  the  plant  thus  able,  Dr.  Moskey  says,  are  those  sold  to 

fiomvp.  n n  87  898  or  S5  26  ner  bird  increase  the  fertility  of  eggs  and  to 

figuie  up  to  .V^o,  oi  pei  Dim.  improve  theh.  ,iiatehability.  This  is  not 

Now  we  come  to  the  side  ot  the  ledger  within  the  power  of  drugs. 

that  it  is  less  agreeable  to  dwell  upon.  “Drug  preparations  offered  as  a  cure 

However  we  can’t  escape  it  and  we  start  for  poultry  diseases  for  which  there  is 

,,  _ _  * iq,  onnviwi  no  known  drug  cure  are  also  receiving 

off  the  expense  aceou  ,  <h  -  attention  of  officials.  These  diseases 

mately  4,800  eggs  used  in  hatching  and  include  typhoid,  cholera,  coccidiosis,  fowl 
valued  at  $144.  This  expense  account  pest,  roup,  diptheria,  chicken  pox,  diar- 
begins  in  November,  with  the  1.500  birds  i^ea  and  gapes  of  chicks,  and  blackhead 
i  ac-  .  o/i  of  turkeys.  Some  of  these  can  be  pre- 

on  hand;  4So  egg  cases,  at  -  - _ ;  ‘  •  vented  by  proper  precautionary  methods 

cost  $97;  labor  is  figured  at  $<•>;  feed  but  once  contracted  do  not  respond  to 
for  lavers  $2,810:  feed  for  pullets  $720  drug  treatment.” 
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Broilers  in  8  Weeks!  Layers  in  4  to  5  Months! 


Every  day  letters  come  pouring  into  my  office  from  customers  telling  of 
the  splendid  results  they  have  had  with  Jim  Brown’s  Super  Quality  Baby 


m  Chicks  purchased  from  me  last  year.  They  all  speak  of  the  wonderful 
W  vitality  of  my  chicks  and  marvel  at  how  quickly  they  developed  into  profita- 
.  broilers  and  early  layers.  1  }4  to  2  lb.  broilers  at  8  weeks  and  pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  4  to  5  months  of  age  are  common  occurrences. 

Stock  and  quality  tells  every  time  and  when  you  buy  Jim  Brown’s  Super  Quality 
Chicks  you  get  chicks  from  stock  of  rigidly  culled  flocks  where  only  one  breed  is 
raised  and  where  many  of  the  roosters  used  for  breeding  purposes  come  from  trapnested  hens  with 
egg^records  of  200  eggs  per  year  and  up. 


Money 


You  don’t  have  to  send  money 
with  your  order.  Use  conven¬ 
ient  order  form  at  the  right — 
tell  me  the  kind  and  number 
you  want  and  I’ll  personally 
see  to  it  that  you  get  the  finest 
bunch  of  lively,  “peppy,”  fast 
growing  chicks  you  ever  saw. 
You  don’t  have  to  pay  for 
the  chicks  until  they  are 
delivered. 

Make  a  lot  more  money  this 
year  by  getting  Guaranteed 
Super  Quality  Chicks  from 
foundation 


Variety  or  Breea 

5  C.  English  White  Leghorns 
g  C.  American  White  Leghorn; 

S  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

S’.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  - - - 


Jim  Brown  [The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,] 

Dept,  oooo,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Here  is  my  order  for  some  of  your  Super  Quality 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  them  C.  O.  D.  I  will  pay  for 
them  when  delivered. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  • 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Mottled  Anconas - - 

White  Rocks  . .  .  . . . 

Buff  Orpingtons 77 - 

White  Wyandottes . . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  .  . . 
White  Rhode  Islands. . « •  • 

Buff  Rocks.  ...  •  •  •  ■  •  y  • 
Laced  Wyandottes 


Jim  Brown 

stock  from  World’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  strains  —  stock  that 
has  heavy  production  and 
early  maturing  records.  It 
makes  no  difference  where 
you  live  I  GUARANTEE 
100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  I 
pay  the  postage  and  deliver 
chicks  right  to  your  door. 

__ _  Order  them  TODAY  and 

be  sure  of  having  your  chicks  when  you  want  them. 
The  demand  for  my  Super  Quality  Chicks  is  more  than  DOUBLE  that  of  last  year 
so  get  your  orders  in  now,  giving  date  you  want  them  delivered.  My  prices  are  lower— I  guaran- 
*fTe  *^5  quahty  1  guarantee  100%  live  delivery —  I  pay  the  Postage  and  ship  them  C.  O.  D. 
Nothing  to  pay  until  chicks  arrive. — Jim  Brown. 


Silver 


'.Heavy  Mixed 


Mixed  (May  be  any 
variet'es) . 


Send  No  Money -1  Skip  Chicks  C.O.D 


Date  Wanted. 
Your 

Name _ 

Post 

Office  _ 


My  New  Copper  Steel  Wire  Fencing  is  the  Fill  out  coupon  a 
greatest  improvement  in  fence  making  in  cat^°g  today.  See 
50  years.  Lasts  Twice  as  long  as  ordinary 
Fence.  Saves  Half  your  fence  money!  of  other  Poultry  an 

Get  My  1930  Catalog  and  Easy  Terms  o£  Payment 

and  see  the  greatest  array  of  bargains  ever  shown  in  one  book.  200  styles 
of  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Poultry  Netting,  Brooders,  Brooder  Houses, 
Poultry  Feeders,  Waterers,  etc.  Also  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing, 
Tires,  Shrubbery ,  Fruit  Trees,  Cream  Separators,  Furnaces,  Stoves,  Ranges 
—  all  far  better  than  ordinary  quality  and  at  prices  that  are  a  lot  lower. 

Everything  Guaranteed.  Send  for  my  Money  Saving  Catalog  and  see  the  wonderful 
bargains.  You  11  understand  then  why  over  a  million  farmers  buy  their  farm,  poultry 
and  home  needs  from  Jim  Brown.  Easy  Payments  if  desired.  tm 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY  JgL 

Dept.  tOn  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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New  COPPER  Steel  Fencing 


Quantity 

Variety 

Price 

50 

Chicks 

100 

Chicks 

500 

Chicks 

1000 

Chicks 

$6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

$12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

$57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

$110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

7.50 
~  7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

8.00 

8.00 

15.00 

15.00 

72.50 

72.50 

140.00 

140.00 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

77.50 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

6.50 

12.50  1  62.50 

125.00 

6.00 

11.50 

1  57.50 

115.00 

t. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC. — A  warning  was  broad¬ 
cast  by  the  Hydrographic  Ofiiee  Feb.  6 
notifying  shipmasters  that  an  iceberg  had 
been  sighted  off  Newfoundland  in  latitude 
45.07  north  and  longitude  4S.02  west.  The 
warning  describes  the  iceberg  as  ot 
gigantic  proportions  and  shipmasters 
w'ere  warned  to  be  on  the  lookout  when 
entering  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
Grand  Banks.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the 
first  time  since  1912  that  bergs  have 
been  sighted  so  early  in  the  year.  Most 
of  them  are  seen  from  March  to  June 
and  July.  It  was  in  1912  that  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  liner  Titanic  was  sunk  after 
colliding  with  an  iceberg. 

While  undergoing  a  test  to  advance  his 
flying  status  as  a  private  plant  operator 
to  that  of  a  limited  commercial  pilot, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Federal  aircraft 
inspector  who  watched  the  flight  from 
the  field,  Elliott  de  Lisser,  29  years  old, 
of  165  Bennett  Ave.,  the  Bronx,  ]osl 
control  of  his  plane  Feb.  6,  1,000  feet 
above  a  point  a  mile  and  a  half  south¬ 
east  of  Roosevelt  Field,  L.  I.  He  was 
killed,  and  his  plane  crashed  through 
part  of  a  house  nearby,  though  without 
hurting  anyone.  Elvin  N.  Edwards, 
District  Attorney  of  Nassau  County, 
directed  an  investigation  of  the  accident, 
lie  said  that  this  was  one  more  instance 
of  the  hazard  which  aviation  had  brought 
•to  Long  Island  and  said  that  it  further 
emphasized  the  need  for  special  legislation 
which  he  has  introduced  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  protect  the  home  dwellers  of 
Long  Island  from  low-flying  airplanes. 

Twenty-three  dead  was  the  established 
toll  Feb.  9  of  the  gas  explosion  in  the 
mine  of  the  Standard  Coal  Company  at 
Standardville,  Utah,  in  the  heart  of  Car¬ 
bon  County's  mining  district.  Ihe  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  explosion  advanced  by 
members  of  mine  rescue  crews  is  that  a 
pocket  of  carbon  monoxide  gas  became 
ignited  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Ihe 
mine  was  considered  one  of  the  safest  in 
the  district  and  the  disaster  was  the  first 
major  accident  it  had  suffered. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  stated  Feb.  7  that  he 
had  developed  a  three-point  prograni  ioi 
relief  of  unemployment  in  New  Cork 
State.  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Commissioner,  is  laying  before 
employers  recommendations  that,  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  em¬ 
ployment  for  all  workers  rather  than  to 
eliminate  any  jobs.  The  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  studying  farm  re¬ 
lief  is  to  be  directed  to  urge  farmers  to 
hire  as  many  workers  as  possible  for  the 
Spring  planting  season.  There  are  to  be 
added  to  the  State  Industrial  C  ommission 
payroll  100  additional  employees  to  in¬ 
vestigate  labor  conditions  with  a  view  to 
discovering  means  to  improve  them. 

Seeking  to  end  forever  the  activities  of 
the  so-called  “poultry  trust,”  69  of  whose 
members  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  in 
Federal  Court  recently,  assistants  of 
United  States  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
Feb.  7  began,  by  his  order,  proceedings 
for  a  permanent  injunction  restraining 
them  and  all  of  their  business  associates 
from  ever  again  indulging  in  any  of  the 
agreements  and  practices  complained  of 
at  the  time  of  their  trial.  According  to 
Walter  L.  Rice,  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  will  conduct  the 
action,  “the  injunction  is  needed  to  put 
a  permanent  stop  to  practices  M^h  have 
mulcted  patrons  who  spent  $50,000,000  or 
Aiore  a  year  on  live  and  freshly-killed 
poultry.  . 

Declaring  that  America  has  become  the 
greatest  “gun-toting”  nation  in  the  world 
and  that  a  murder  is  committed  in  the 
United  States  every  40  minutes,  the 
Baumes  crime  commission  I  eb.  7  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  York  Legislature  a  bill 
which  would  wipe  the  Sullivan  act  oft 
the  statute  books  and  limit  the  carrying 
of  pistols  to  peace  officers.  The  measure 
is  so  stringent  that  even  law  enforcement 
officers  would  be  licensed  and  compelled 
to  carry  their  weapons  in  holsters  or  open 
to  view  “so  that  at  least  the  handle  or 
stock  of  the  pistol  may  be  seen.”  A  so- 
called  pistol  bill  sponsored  by  the  Baumes 
commission  at  the  preceding  session  ot 
the  Legislature  was  defeated. 

Leonore  F.  Loree,  president  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  has 
presented  to  the  college  the  seven  stone 
lions  which  for  years  graced  the  front  of 
the  old  Waldorf-Astoria,  together  with 
seven  pillars  which  formed  part  of  the 
decorations  of  the  famous  old  hotel.  They 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Loree  at  the  re¬ 
cent  auction  of  the  furnishings  when  the 
hotel  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  an 
office  building.  Alfred  R.  Henderson, 
college  bursar,  announced  I  eb.  8  that  it 
has  not  been  decided  where  the  lions  will 
be  placed.  Thev  may  be  used  for  a  build¬ 
ing  or  may  be  used  in  forming  memorial 
arches  or  gates,  he  said. 

A  full-time  Parole  Board,  separated 
from  the  Department  of  Correction  and 
made  a  division  of  the  Governor  Roose- 
ment,  is  recommended  to  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  of  New  York,  in  a  report  submitted 
bv  a  special  committee  which  he  appointed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  problem.  The 
new  Board  of  Pardon  and  Parole  pro¬ 
posed  would  be  composed  of  three  mem¬ 
bers,  who  would  devote  all  their  time 
•to  its  work  and  would  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  extensive  machinery  for  making  the 
yipggsgary  investigation  of  cases  for  parole 
and  for  supervision  over  paroled  convicts.' 
The  board  would  also  investigate  ap-l 
plications  for  Executive  clemency  and*. 


recommend  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Governor. 

Failing  to  right  itself  after  a  loop,  a 
biplane  with  wings  and  fuselage  painted 
to  resemble  the  brilliant  plumage  of  a 
bird,  dived  into  a  thicket  in  Hollis,  Long 
Island,  Feb.  9  and  exploded  as  it  hit 
the  ground.  Its  occupants,  Edwin  Ma- 
gruder,  youthful  stunt  flyer,  and  Richard 
Gillett,  a  friend,  were  burned  beyond 
recognition. 

Five  terrific  explosions,  followed  by  a 
fast-spreading  fire,  wrecked  the  North 
German  Lloyd  liner  Muenchen  Feb.  11. 
sinking  her  stern  deep  into  the  mud  of 
her  pier  channel  in  the  Hudson,  off 
Morton  Street,  New  York.  One  man  was 
killed,  another  given  up  for  lost,  at  least- 
eight  persons  were  injured  and  more  than 
$3,000,000  damage  caused  to  ship  and 
cargo.  The  fire  ate  through  the  inside  of 
the  ship,  feeding  on  the  cargo  _  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  luxurious  cabins.  The 
blaze  began  soon  after  10  a.  m.,  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  ship  had  docked,  and 
with  the  rapid  succession  of  explosions 
the  uptown  service  in  the  Hudson  Tube 
was  stopped.  The  tube  runs  beneath  and 
about  70  feet  forward  of  where  the  ship's 
prow  lies,  and  service  was  halted  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  The  destruction 
by  fire  of  this  steamship  added  another 
major  loss  to  a  series  of  such  disasters 
suffered  by  that  line.  The  most  serious 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  fire  disasters 
occurred  in  June,  1900,  when  the  worst 
marine  fire  in  the  history  of  New  York 
Harbor  destroyed  three  of  the  line’s 
vessels — the  Bremen,  the  Saale  and  the 
Main— at  their  piers  in  Hoboken.  Nearly 
300  lives  were  lost  in  that  great  fire, 
which  wiped  out  the  North  German  Lloyd 
piers  and  the  Thingvalla  line  pier  with 
a  loss  of  $7,000,000.  When  that  fire 
began  it  required  the  greatest  bravery 
and  skill  to  cut  loose  the  great  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  pride  of  the  line, 
which  was  moored  between  the  Maine 
and  the  Bremen.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
was  a  mass  of  flames  as  she  was  pulled 
out  into  the  Hudson  and  was  saved  only 
after  hours  of  fire  fighting.  That  fire  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  bale  of 
compressed  cotton  in  the  hold  of  the 
Saale.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  of 
•the  fire  victims  were  buried  in  a  single 
plot  owned  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Line. 
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you  probably  wish  to  do,  you  will 
probably  find  good  sitting  hens  the  best 
incubators  and  brooders,  treating  these 
for  lice  while  they  are  sitting.  If  properly 
packed  for  shipment,  goose  eggs  should 
be  sent  to  a  distance  safely  but  express 
shipments  are  safer  than  parcel  post. 

M.  B.  D. 


Duckling  Feeding;  Poultry 
V  accination 

Could  you  tell  me  a  ration  for  duck¬ 
lings  and  how  many  one  could  brood  with 
safety  under  one  52  inch  canopy  stove? 
Will  vaccination  by  that  follicle  method 
make  a  chicken  immune  from  roup  and 
bronchitis?  P-  s. 

Delaware 

Hurd  gives  the  following  formula  for 
a  ration  for  young  ducklings :  two  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  part  yellow  cornmeal, 
one  part  wheat  middlings,  one-half  part 
chopped  green  food  and  sand  sprinkled 
on  the  mash.  As  a  growing  ration  after 
the  second  week,  equal  parts  each  of 
yellow  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  meat  scrap  and  chopped  green 
feed. 

The  number  of  ducklings  that  can 
safely  be  brooded  together  depends  not 
so  much  upon  capacity  of  brooder  stove 
as  the  number  that  can  be  kept  together 
without  detriment.  From  100  to  150  is 
the  number  usually  recommended. 

The  follicle  method  of  vaccination  is 
used  to  establish  immunity  to  chicken 
pox,  not  to  the  associated  diseases,  roup 
or  bird  diptheria,  neither  to  bronchitis. 
Successful  vaccination,  however,  is  said 
to  not  only  establish  complete  immunity 
to  chicken  pox  but  to  lessen  the  liability 
to  colds  and  other  respiratory  diseases. 

M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Young  Ducks  and 
Goslings 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  some  baby 
ducks  in  the  Spring  to  raise  for  my  own 
use.  When  would  you  get  them,  May  or 
June?  What  breed  is  the  best  for  my 
table  use?  Could  I  raise  one-half  dozen 
geese  also  with  ducks?  Are  they  hard 
to  raise?  I  have  very  good  success  with 
chicks.  What  do  you  feed  ducks  and 
geese?  Would  the  geese  and  ducks  be  all 
right  with  the  hens  and  chicks?  c.  F. 

New  York 

Baby  chicks  or  other  fowls  are  most 
easily  cared  for  after  the  weather  becomes 
settled  and  warm  in  the  Spring.  If  for 
family  use,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  before  this  time.  The  Pekin 
duck  is  most  popular  for  table  use,  but 
there  are  other  excellent  varieties  if  one 
prefers  them. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  try  to  keep 
hens,  ducks  and  geese  together.  They 
differ  in  their  requirements  and  habits 
and  do  not  mix  well.  Geese  are  grass 
eaters,  needing  plenty  of  good  pasture  in 
addition  to  a  small  amount  of  grain. 
Ducks  are  also  heavy  consumers  of  green 
food  and  sloppy  about  their  quarters  when 
watered  as  hens  are. 

Cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and  middlings 
and  meat  scrap  are  fed  ducklings,  a  pre¬ 
scribed  ration  being  two  parts  wheat 
bran ;  one  part  yellow  corn  meal ;  one 
part  wheat  middlings  and  one-half  part 
chopped  green  food,  to  all  of  which  a 
little  sand  is  added.  Enough  water  to 
permit  immersing  the  head  should  be 
provided  but  a  swimming  pool  is  riot, 
necessary.  Warmth  by  mother  hen  or 
brooder  should  be  provided  for  young 
ducks  as  it  would  be  for  chicks. 

Goslings  are  fed  as  young  chicks  would 
be,  bread  and  milk,  crumbled  hard  boiled 
eggs,  cornmeal  and  middlings,  also  with 
tender  green  stuffs  chopped  and  added. 
Judgement  as  to  quantities  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  Sand  or  grit  should  be  provided 
goslings,  as  they  should  ducklings.  Pro¬ 
tect  them  from  exposure  while  young, 
using  hens  for  mothers,  if  you  have  no 
old  geese,  and  remember  that  duck  eggs 
require  four  weeks  to  hatch  ;  goose  eggs 
about  30  days. 

Mother  hens  should  be  confined  while 
ducklings  or  goslings  are  too  young  to  be 
kept  constantly  moving  about  with  their 
foster  mothers.  Goslings  may  be  raised 
after  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  with 
very  little  grain,  if  they  have  pasture 
that  provides  plenty  of  tender  green  stuffs, 
but  some  grain  in  addition  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

j  Raising  but  a  few  ducks  and  geese,  as 


PINE  TREE 


Get  Your  Chicks  From  the  Pioneer 

You  are  sure  of  good  chicks  and  a  square 
deal  when  you  order  from  the  first  shipper  of 
baby  chicks.  Our  giant  incubators  are  now 
filled  with  hatching  eggs  from  our  select  and 
special  mating  flocks.  We  are  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  immediate  March  and  early  April 
deliveries.  Write  for  our  low  prices  on  all 
leading  breeds.  Qur  38th  Annual  Catalog  is 
just  off  the  press.  The  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman  will  find 
helpful  pointers;  the  beginner 
will  find  it  packed  with  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  todav:  it’s  free. 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY. 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson 

lURVKfc  founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 _ 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hello  Everybody! 

This  is  George  of  ihe 

Maplewood 
Poultry  Farm 

We  have  a  few  dates  left  to  get 
some  of  our  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Foundation  Stock  from  a  strain  of  Leghorns  we 
believe  the  best,  having  been  the  foundation  of 
many  reputable  large  breeding  establishments. 
10%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Order  direct 
fi  om  ad.  If  dates  are  filled  will  return  checks. 
Hatchery  Chicks  for  greater  profits;  from  breed- 
eis  on  our  own  farm.  Limited  to  5,000  weekly. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
Altamont.  New  York 


The  BEST  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  a  flock  with  the  blood  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners  and  high  egg  record  hens.  Why 
not  have  a  flock  with  high  standard  quality 
and  production  ?  Free  Catalog. 

WESTCHESTER  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc. 
Dept.  R  Ossining,  New  York 


Best  Quality  Chicks 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  257) 
lined  with  eggshell,  Laurencin  blue  with 
pink,  emerald  or  jonquil  with  eggshell,  or 
black  and  white.  These  capes,  with  wide 
wrap-around  collars,  were  $35  at  a  Fifth 
Avenue  shop.  Longer  cape  wraps  ap¬ 
pear  also,  and  there  are  capes  with  many 
jacket  suits.  . 

Lingerie  collars,  cuffs,  guimpes  and 
vestees  are  in  high  favor,  especially  in 
fine  batiste.  A  dark  dress  with  these 
lingerie  accessories  is  always  becoming, 
and  it  has  the  feminine  touch  present 
fashions  demand. 

A  printed  silk  dress  with  a  silk  coat  ot 
solid  color  is  among  the  new  Spring- 
modes.  A  navy,  brown  or  black  coat  is 
usual,  harmonizing  with  the  print.  The 
dresses  usually  have  long  sleeves,  but  it 
one  has  a  last  year’s  sleeveless  dress  ot 
printed  silk  it  could  be  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  silk  coat  of  solid  color. 

Liberty  lawn  has  appeared  again  in 
some  of  ‘  the  smart  dresses  for  southern 
wear.  This  is  one  of  the  fine  silky  En¬ 
glish  cottons  that  launder  so  well.  Styles 
for  these  lawn  dresses  are  much  the  same 
as  for  silk,  sometimes  with  long  sleeves, 
and  sometimes  with  the  short  cap  sleeves. 

Among  new  Spring  ensembles  are  those 
of  lightweight  tweed.  One  attractive 
style  was  a  long-sleeved  one-piece  frock 
with  a  sleeveless  jacket  having  a  shoulder 
cape  that  came  half  way  down  the  upper 
arm.  Tweed  is  very  popular  still.  _  We 
also  see  tweed  and  jersey  dresses  with  a 
sort  of  cape  scarf  of  the  same  material. 

The  new  purses  and  bags  to  go  with 
Spring  clothes  show  all  sorts  of  har¬ 
monizing  colors — violet,  mint  green,  poppy 
red,  blue  and  beige.  A  great  many  have 
a  zipper  top  to  the  purse  itself,  over 
which  the  flap  is  fastened.  .  . 

Among  new  blouses  to  wear  with  jacket 
suits  we  see  tailored  styles  in  striped 
shirting,  handkerchief  linen,  English 
broadcloth,  printed  dimity,  radium  shirt¬ 
ing  and  satin-striped  shirting.  These  are 
all  tuck-in  styles,  very  similar  m  outline 
to  those  worn  some  years  ago.  Ready¬ 
made,  they  range  in  price  irom  about 
$3  to  $12  or  $15. 


Cash 

or  C. 

O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

3-50 

6.50 

12  00 

400 

7.50 

14.00 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  it’s  true, 
There’s  an  animal  down  at  the  zoo 
That  looks  hoary  with  age 
But  the  sign  on  its  cage 
Informs  you  the  critter  is 
“Gnu.”  —Life. 


Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns..  $3.50 
Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns...  3-50 

S.  C.  Barred  Kocks .  400  . . - 

Light  Mix. . .  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $11.00  per  100 
Special  low  price  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circnlai. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 

IMPROVED  CHICKS 

SHIP  C  O.  D. 

We  have  the  improved  English  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns.  We  breed  for  egg  production  from  pedigree 
flocks.  We  hatch  chicks  from  two  yearling  liens.  100% 
live  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Free  circular. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
3.  IV.  Amig,  Prop.  Stur  Route  Ith'hiield.  Penna. 

Vil  |  rV  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $12.00  per  100 

V  ALLt,  I  u.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Beds .  14  00  per  100 

ur  I  17  \u  Heavy  Mixed .  1100  per  100 

V  III  VY  Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

ruiryc  690  lots  V,c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live 
UlilUlV.O  delivery'  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville.  Penna 

Tancred  Trapnested  Leghorns  s,25*o*303d 

Bred  for  size  and  color  of  egg.  Free  from  infections 
diseases  and  certified  by  Maryland  State  Poultry  Asso. 
Bonded  for  protection  of  purchaser.  Electric  incubators. 
Profit  from  flock  in  1929  averaged  »3.04  per  hen  above 
feed  cost.  CHICKS-*18,  *18.  *21  per  100  delivered. 
OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Olney,  Md. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  lOOO  lots. 
Hatches  weekly.  Write  for  circular  Low  prices. 

SMITH'S  VALL0HIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

_  _ g.  c.  RE1I8 — Conn,  accredit- 

Breedmg  Males  ed,  100%  free  from  Bacillary 

White  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Three  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  213.4  EGGS  per  bird.  1928-29  record  2398  EGGS 
?8th  Red  Pen).  No.  420.  321  EGGS,  365  days.  Price  $6.00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 

mm m g%  ajrgs  from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
(/fflufld  Leghorns,  $11  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Beds,  *18;  Heavy  Mixed,  #11;  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mitchell’!  Reliable  l’aultry  barm,  MlUemtown,  Pa. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

"The  Wonder  Breed" 

Faatftftt  crowing  chick,  little  l**?*8.  bio  d -tested  tuio 
fF,aee  of  Bg  W  D.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-208  egg  flock 
average,  blood-tested,  weekly  hatches.  I*.  T.  KI81 
LER,  Townndn,  Pennn.  _ 

R_  _  9  /-ll  •  1  DARK  RED  COLOR 

Pofl  Sired  by  200  egg  males. 

(  la  lYvil  vllILlLa  SUNNYACRES,  Paicaas,  *■  I. 

nnn  ruirifc  M.  A.  C.  Strain— Blood-tested. 

R|LD  LnlUIvd  Electrically  hatched,  hatches 
every  Tuesday.  Th.  B.A  0.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherat,  Mass. 

YTTRGINIA  STATE  CERTIFIKD  CHICKS 

V  Rocks,  Leghorns.  ROBERT  SMITH  HATCHERY.  HamwaJa!,  Va 

IAMMOTH  PEKIN  HATCHING  EGGS-Large  eggs.  50— 
#4  50;  100— *8.00.  H.  HEIMAN,  Albers,  Illinois 


M 


White  Holland  Toms 


osemon 


Place  March  Reservations  Now 

price.  If  not  satisfactory,  write  us ;  we  11  refund  JepofU- 

Our  1930  Chick  Book  is  bigger  and  better  ^an  ever.  Its  FREE,, Wrtte  today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 
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Grandview  Baby 

Chicks 

Sired  by 
Males 

from 

250-320 

Egg  Hens 

That’s  the  kind 
of  baby  chicks 
you  want — the 
kind  that  are 
more  sure  to 
bring  you  a 
good  profit. 

Look  At  These  Records 

Read  these  records  and  see  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  from  Grandview — 
the  finest  chicks  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  Ten  Grandview  Leghorns  at  Texas  laid 
2534  eggs;  at  Maryland  ten  more  laid  2321; 
at  Southeastern  another  pen  laid  2372;  at 
Vineland  still  another  pen  laid  2382;  at 
Florida  2068;  Colorado  2225;  Michigan,  2266. 
Isn’t  that  consistency? 

Buy  your  baby  chicks  from  BREEDERS 
who  are  working  for  your  greater  profit. 
These  record  makers  are  the  result  of  23 
years  of  real  effort. 

®enc^  f°r  foil  informa-1 
tion,  pictures  and  prices.  J 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  82  Zeeland,  Mich. 


We  need  500  owner-dealers 
of  our  famous  “PEEP-PEEP” 

3  Baby  Chicks  at  once  and  we  will 
pay  these  men  some  splendid  profits  for  doing 
r  a  little  advertising  for  us  in  their  community. 
You  also  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  extra 
chicks  without  additional  cost.  So  write  today  not 
tomorrow,  for  complete  details  of  our  special  offer 
to  you,  and  our  beautiful  four-color  catalog. 

Buy  the  Best 

BABY  CHICKS 


For  years  we  have  hatched 
our  nationally  known  baby 
chicks  from  hiirh  quality, 
leg-banded  stock  that  has 
been  "HAND  PICKED”  by 
expert  poultrymen.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  special 
pens.  Most  all  breeds.  Take 
advantage  of  our  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices.  Hurry  your 
letter  to—  _ 

WOLF  HATCHING 
AND  BREEDING  CO. 

Box  2-R 

Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Dent  wait 

unite 

%  -jf-iin 


LB  NEST 

FLOCKS  ARE 
HEAVY  LAYERS 

Three  quality  matings.  Tancred 
and  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Barred,  White, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes. 
Buff  and  Brown  I-eghoms.  Heavy  Layers  are  money  makers. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

BOX  SO  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO  Sfl 


Purebred  Rice- 
Purnell  strain  c, 
WHITE  LEGHORN‘S 
from  yearling  and  two-y®;t'-- 
old  breeders  —  expertly  on1  led 
for  years  for  heavy  production  of 
large  white  eggs,  and  for  vigor, 
low  mortality,  sturdy  livable  w 
chicks.  Send  for  folder. 


GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER 
Webster,  New  York 


■  Ci. i 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

X  Small  specialized  Breeding 
F arm  with  2000  birds,  W yekoff  strain, 
under  constant  supervision,  offering  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  high-grade  Baby  Chicks. 
Quality,  vitality  guarautced. 
catalog  and  prices. 

McARTHUR  BROS. 

Route  I,  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Y. 


qjvi  vtoiuii,  uiivriiig  uiu* 

rade  Baby  Chicka. 
d.  Send  for 


Strickler’s  rZZeot  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 


Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi- 
m  greedBarron  R.O.P. cockerels.  No  lights 

used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
TTAHfiWff  matingsshipped  parcel  pest  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $  16  per  100;  *47 
per  300;  $7  7  per  500;  ft  SO  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  hooks  order,  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 
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Results  Reported  ir 
Poultry  Science  b 
Prof  Walter  Wood  of  Ver 
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Showing  result*  of  test9  at  the  Vermont  HiAperiment  Station.  Chicks  brooded 
behind  Cel-O-Glass  showed  larger  gains  with  no  deaths  Those  behind  window 
glass  developed  leg  weakness  and  several  died. 


Give  him  a  chance  to  live! 


Some  Facts  About  the  Hen 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  modest 
and  industrious  hen  has  been  quietly 
assuming  a  position  of  ever  increasing 
importance  in  the  daily  life  of  our  New 
England  population.  The  efficient  and 
hard  working  poultry  man  has  found  her 
to  be  a  source  of  profitable  income,  while 
the  average  consumer  depends  upon  her 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  daily 
food  supply. 

Profitable  poultry  and  egg  production 
is  an  undertaking  that  requires  and  has 
benefited  greatly  by  the  introduction  of 
efficient  methods  in  production  and  man¬ 
agement.  Nearly  all  of  the  many  failures 
occurring  among  poultrymen  can  be  di¬ 
rectly  traced  to  insufficient  emphasis  upon 
these  requirements.  The  day  is  long  past 
when  we  purchased  our  eggs  from  our 
neighbor  at  10  or  12  cents  a  dozen  along 
with  an  occasional  aged  hen  of  doubtful 
quality  !  The  American  lien  now  contri¬ 
butes  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars  a  year  toward  the  national  in¬ 
come  and  the  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  and  chickens 
raised  is  estimated  at  20  to  40  per  cent. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  a  far  greater 
number  of  persons  are  interested  in  and 
actually  concerned  with  poultry  than  is 
the  case  in  any  other  livestock,  hut  many 
will  he  surprised  to  learn  that  an  average 
hen,  if  well  bred  and  managed,  will  each 
year  produce  one  pound  of  eggs  for  every 
three  pounds  of  food  consumed.  Such 
efficiency  in  producing  a  manufactured 
pioduet  available  for  immediate  consump¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  duplicated  by  no  other 
farm  animal. 

Since  the  advent  of  efficient  transpor¬ 
tation  and  storage  facilities,  we  in  New 
England  have  depended  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  corn  belt  states  of  the  Middle 
West  to  supply  a  majority  of  our 
poultry  products.  It  appears  reasonable 
to  expect  that  proximity  to  large  con¬ 
suming  centers  will  extend  decided  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  nearby  poultry  farmer, 
however. 

rl  he  egg  is  by  far  the  most  important 
pioduet  of  the  hen  and  occupies  a 
favored  place  in  the  menu  of  rich  and 
fioor  alike.  It  holds  stored  Avithin  its 
delicate  walls  a  food  untouched  by  the 
hands  of  man  and  protected  from  all 
forms  of  foreign  contamination.  It  is 
said  to  contain  a  greater  variety  of 
vitamineg  than  any  other  single  food 
product.  We  hear  much  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  more  iron  in  the  system,  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  egg 
contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  iron 
in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  highly 
advertised  foods.  Eggs  are  a  component 
part  of  many  cooked  foods  and  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  successful  baker,  but 
we  are  perhaps  most  familiar  with  them 
as  hard  boiled,”  or  “sunny  side  up” 
descriptions  which  many  of  us  frequently 
apply  to  two  opposing  types  of  people  we 
meet  in  everyday  life. 

We  have  stated  that  this  section  of  the 
country  depends  largely  upon  the  Middle 
West  to  supply  our  eggs  and  other 
poultry  products.  This  is  true,  hut  it  is 
equally  true  that  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  modern  up-to-date  and  efficient 
poultry  plants  are  springing  up  all  over 
New  England  to  supply  the  steady  de¬ 
mand  which  exists  for  quality  products 
of  unquestionable  freshness.  The  various 
poultry  associations  of  New  England, 
cooperating  with  the  several  State  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture,  have  adopted 
certain  standards  and  grading  rules  to 
identify  fancy  eggs.  They  hope  in  this 
way  to  stimulate  demand  for  their  high 
grade  product.  By  the  same  token  this 
policy  affords  New  England  consumers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  know  that 
they  are  purchasing  eggs  that  were  pro¬ 
duced  nearby  and  that  these  eggs  must 
be  graded  for  size  and  freshness  to 
warrant  packing  under  the  label  adopted. 

W.  E.  MALONEY 


r  Incubating  Muscovy  Eggs 

Will  some  one  give  me  information  on 
hatching  Muscovy  duck  eggs  in  an  incu¬ 
bator?  I  have  tried  it  several  times  with 
no  success  yet  the  same  eggs  hatch  well 
under  ducks  or  hens.  g«  b. 

Maryland 

Other  readers  haA’e  told  us  the  same 
thing.  Has  any  reader  incubated  these 
eggs  in  a  machine? 


Fresh  out  of  the  shell.  Let’s  get  him  safely 
through  the  10-week  “Danger  Period’’  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  grow  into  strong,  healthy 
maturity.  And  forget  that  old  tradition — 
only  a  “fifty-fifty”  chance  to  live. 

Let  CEL-O-GLASS  help  keep  those  little 
chicks  alive  during  those  difficult,  first  10 
weeks.  CEL-O-GLASS,  used  in  place  of 
ordinary  glass  or  soiled  cloth  curtains,  floods 
your  brooder  house  with  the  life-giving  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  sunlight.  Then  you  can  do  all 
your  brooding  right  indoors  where  CEL-O- 
GLASS  brings  the  valuable  benefits  of  the 
outdoors  with  none  of  the  dangers. 

Your  own  experiment  station  will  tell  you 
about  the  value  of  these  ultra-violet  rays 
which  CEL-O-GLASS  brings  into  your  brooder 
house.  They  promote  the  building  of  bone  n 
and  body  tissue,  prevent  leg  weakness  and 
help  keep  the  house  free  from  disease.  They 
cause  the  chicks’  blood  to  manufacture  Vita¬ 
min  D  which  means  faster  growth  and 
healthier  chicks.  And  the  chicks  are  kept 
warm  and  dry  and  free  from  draughts. 

Besides,  you  are  preventing  those  outdoor 
dangers  such  as  coccidiosis,  worm  infes¬ 
tations,  deaths  due  to  chilling,  drowning  and 
crowding. 


CEL-O-GLASS  a  tried  and  tested  success 
Many  state  experiment  stations  over  the 
country  such  as  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Kansas  have  found  that 
CEL-O-GLASS  helps  bring  chicks  safely 
through  the  10-week  “Danger  Period.” 

And  thousands  of  farmers  are  raising  strong, 
healthy  chicks  without  a  sign  of  leg  weakness. 
For  instance,  a  farmer  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
writes,  “This  past  season  we  brooded  some 
5700  chicks  behind  CEL-O-GLASS  and  to  my 
knowledge  we  did  not  have  one  single  case 
of  leg  weakness.” 

You  can  very  easily  remodel  your  brooders 
into  CEL-O-GLASS  health  houses.  Just  re¬ 
move  the  glass  or  soiled  cloth  curtains  which 
bar  out  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  and 
install  CEL-O-GLASS  frames.  Or  if  you  are 
building  new  brooders,  check  the  coupon 
below  for  free  blue  prints.  Get  this  free 
book  too,  “Health  on  the  Farm.” 

You’ll  find  CEL-O-GLASS  valuable  for  use 
on  hog  houses,  dairy  bams,  milk  houses  and 
cold  frames. 

You  can  get  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hardware, 
lumber,  seed  and  feed  dealers.  If  your  local, 
dealers  cannot  supply  you,  please  write  Acetol 
Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


REG.  Cl. S.  PAT.  OFF. 


ELO-GIASS 


U.  S.  PATENT  1,580.287 


t  nnir  tbp  mamc  Aeetol  Products,  Inc.,Dept.  402,  21  Spruce  Street,  □  Brooder  House 

LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME  NewYorkCity.  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of 

ON  THE  SELVAGE  Y°ur  free  book  “  Health  on  the  Farm.”  Also  send  me  □  Laying  House 

'  Naeme1Ue.Print(S)  checked-  □  Cold  Frames 

Address .  □  Hog  House 

Town . State .  □  Back  Porches 


j — EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS 

a^i  RED  BANK  -  icdccv 


NEW  JERSEY 


19I»  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
tmmmmmmmmmm  8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


'VcffiF'"  BABY  CHICKS  / 

IVERYDQDY  WANTS  J 


**SA  TISF  ACTION” 


DEANS 

•MMa 


You,  too,  can  make  REAL  money  with  DEAN’S  MICHIGAN 
ACCREDITED  “PAY-DAY”  record  «gg  producing  chicks! 
Good  layers.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Ducklings,  Turkeys.  Write 
today  for  beautiful  colored  literature  showing  many  breeds. 
You  can’t  afford  to  wait 

DEAN  EGG  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  C  B,  Birmingham,  Michigan 


SchwejlersTHORMMp 


r  FHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  arc 
from  catvtully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid,, 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N 


t.  Y. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  • 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels.  * 
r  11  jmPj0n’  Martin.  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^' 
r  9c  and  up  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  A 
lor  tree  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  ^ 

>F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


Chicks  C  (9  £> 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  ns  supply  you  with  our  hig,  strong. 
Jt  eerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barren,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival. 
1  ostpaui  Prices—  50  100  500  1000 

\\fute,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas.... . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

'-and  K.  C.  Reds;  Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.  and  Buff  Orps .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Barred,  White.  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  mixed.  $11  per  100.  Assorted.  10c.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  illustrated  literature.  '  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  201,  Lelpsic,  Ohio. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

As  an  advertiser  in  your  magazine  who 
receives  a  considerable  number  ot  in¬ 
quiries  from  your  subscribers  I  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a 
great  help  to  all  advertisers  if  you  should 
write  a  paragraph  that  would  impress  on 
vour  readers  as  strongly  as  possible  what 
an  aid  it  would  be  both  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  advertisers,  if  they  would  take 
more  pains  in  signing  their  names  and 
writing  their  addresses.  .  .  , 

We  receive  quite  a  few  inquiries  with 
illegible  signatures.  I  should  think  that 
it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  a  lot  or 
vour  readers  printed  their  names  instead 
of  using  their  signatures.  They  seem  to 
lack  the  faculty  of  seeing  their  signatures 
from  the  point  of  view  of  utter  stiangeis. 
Massachusetts.  E-  c-  L- 

Everyone  doing  business  by  mail  lias 
the  same  trouble.  All  of  us  know  our 
own  name  and  signature  so  well  that 
we  thoughtlessly  expect  everyone  else  to 
decipher  it  correctly.  Some  forget  even  to 
sign  their  letters  at  all,  while  others 
omit  either  the  post  office  or  State.  All 
such  omissions  cause  delay,  extra  cor¬ 
respondence  and  complaints.  Another 
thoughtless  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
■public  is,  when  enclosing  a  stamp,  to 
stick  it  to  their  letter  so  that  the  stamp 
is  worthless,  unless  the  mucilage  bottle 
is  handy.  A  little  care  in  these  matters 
will  cause  business  by  correspondence  to 
move  more  freely. 

W  D.  Couzens  and  S.  J.  Place,  of  Le¬ 
high  Packing  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  have 
been  in  Vineland  to  get  local  men  to  buy 
rabbits  under  a  ranching  plan  at  $100 
each,  and  a  buy-back  plan  at  $30  each. 

I  am  writing  you  for  your  views  of  the 
matter.  G-  c-  L> 

New  Jersey. 

We  discussed  the  “ranching  plan”  last 
week.  The  “buy-back”  contract  provides 
without  going  into  details,  for  the  sale 
of  breeding  rabbits  at  $30  each,  the  buyer 
to  care  for,  feed,  breed,  etc.,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  company  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  The  company  agrees  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  offspring  at  a  price  varying 
from  15  to  30c  a  pound,  which  is  the  aver¬ 
age  market  price  of  meat  rabbits  during 
the  year.  Out  of  each  litter  the  first  year 
the  company  agrees  to  purchase  one  female 
breeder  at  $5  each  at  five  months  old. 
This  is  the  only  feature  of  the  contract 
that  offers  the  breeder  any  inducement. 
Figuring  four  litters  a  year  the  buyer  of 
the  $30  rabbit  would  receive  $20  for  the 
four  breeders.  The  company  can  afford 
to  do  this  provided  it  can  continue  to 
sell  does  at  $30  each.  Rabbit  meat  is  not 
as  yet  popular  an  the  East,  there  on  y 
being  a  limited  demand,  while  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  it  is  more  generally  used  as 
food  The  Lehigh  Packing  Co.  proposes 
educating  the  public  to  the  use  of  rabbit 
meat  and  increasing  .the  consumption.  A 
rather  large  contract.  We  only  desire  that 
our  readers  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  asked  to  buy  rabbits, 
and  then  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  desirability  of  joining  the  enterprise. 
This  price  is  entirely  higher  than  equa  v 
good  breeders  can  be  purchased  aside 
from  the  “buy-back”  feature  of  the  con¬ 
tract  What  value  that  feature  may 
prove  to  the  purchaser  is  problematical  to 

say  the  least. 


rule,  to  receive  their  fee  when  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  secured.  It  is  a  similar  situation, 
to  the  real  estate  agencies  that  solicit  an 
advance  fee  for  the  sale  of  farms  or  other 
property.  In  the  latter  case  we  have 
never  seen  any  evidence  of  any  effort 
being  made  to  sell  the  property  after  the 
agent  received  the  fee.  Bixby  wants  to 
make  sure  that  lie  gets  at  least  $35 
whether  the  individual  secures  the  posi¬ 
tion  or  not.  We  advise  A.  B.  to  keep 
the  money. 

Now  that  I  am  writing  you  I  wish  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  your  paper.  It  is  good 
from  cover  to  cover,  but  the  page  I  turn 
to  first  is  Publisher’s  Desk.  The  value 
of  the  information  therein  contained  can¬ 
not  be  estimated.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  J.  A.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  encouraging  to  receive  so  many 
favorable  comments  such  as  the  above  on 
the  work  of  Publisher’s  Desk.  We  oc¬ 
casionally  have  criticisms,  too,  from 
those  whose  toes  are  pinched  by  the  in¬ 
formation  published.  Our  sole  purpose 
in  the  work  is  the  protection  of  subscri¬ 
bers. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  the  Euclid  Candy  Co.,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  which  reads  very  much  the  same  as 
one  I  received  from  Page  &  Shaw  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  use  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  your  pa¬ 
per.  c.  J.  P. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  of  the  Euclid  Candy 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Page  &  Shaw  offers  to  sell  candy 
with  a  share  of  stock.  We,  however,  do 
not  know  that  the  Brooklyn  concern 
plans  to  follow  up  those  who  order  the 
candy  with  the  share  of  stock,  as  Page 
&  Shaw  did  with  “strong-arm”  stock 
salesmen  to  sell  as  much  stock  as  they 
can  to  those  who  accept  the  original  offer. 
On  general  principles  we  do  not  advise 
purchase  of  goods  of  any  kind  where  a 
share  or  more  of  stock  is  included. 


Can  you  furnish  me  with  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  firm  of  R.  M  .  Lixbj , 
Inc,  268  Mam  St.,  Buffalo,  _  N.  Y .  :  i 
would  like  your  opinion  as  to  their  re¬ 
liability,  honesty,  etc.  According  to  this 
firm  they  will  endeavor  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  interested  through  a 
series  of  letters  (along  salesmanship 
lines')  written  to  any  number^ of  farms  up 
to  500'  Their  fee  is  $100 ;  $35  down  with 
signing  of  contract  and  balance  m  month- 
lv  payments  after  position  is  seemed.  0 
course,  R.  W.  Bixby,  Inc.,  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  the  securing  of  a  position,  but 
from  their  letter,  they  do  make  a  very 
good  effort.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  learning  what  you  have  to  say  regai  - 
ing  this  firm,  and  shall  appreciate  what¬ 
ever  information  you  give  me.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  recommend  that  this  sub¬ 
scriber  invest  $100  with  the  abov  e  gen 
tleman  on  the  prospect  of  securing  a 
position  as  a  result  of  the  investment. 
Employment  agencies  are  content,  as  a 
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Cambria  Fence 

There  is  a  style  of  Cambria  Fence  for  every  farm  use;  for  turning 
horses  and  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs;  for  chickens  and  rabbits, 
little  chickens,  and  for  enclosing  orchards.  Many  farmers 
keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  the  styles  which  meet  their  needs. 
Cambria  Fence  is  easy  to  set  up;  but  to  insure  quickest  erection, 
best  all-round  service  and  longest  life,  use  the  combination  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Fence  Posts  and  Cambria  Fence. 

BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Bethlehem ,  Pa. 


The  danger  of  solving  puzzle  advertise¬ 
ments  was  demonstrated  in  court  at  Wa¬ 
tertown,  N.  Y.,  on  February  3.  A  little 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  railroad  employe, 
solved  a  puzzle  advertisement  of  the 
Fredericks  Music  Co.,  and  sent  her  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  company.  The  little  girl  was 
notified  that  she  had  won  a  prize.  Every¬ 
one  who  answers  puzzle  advertisements 
is  so  notified.  A  short  time  afterwards 
a  salesman  for  the  piano  company  called 
on  the  little  girl  when  her  father  was  not 
at  home  and  advised  her  that  she  would 
be  allowed  $85  credit  on  the  purchase  of 
a  piano  and  that  this  was  the  only  way 
she  could  secure  the  prize  which  had  been 
awarded  to  her.  The  agent  induced  the 
mother  to  allow  him  to  put  the  piano  in 
the  house  with  the  understanding  that  if 
her  husband  did  not  desire  to  keep  the 
piano,  it  would  be  removed.  The  mother 
made  a  payment  of  $7,  and  signed  what 
she  supposed  to  be  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  which  turned  out  to  be  an  al¬ 
leged  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
piano,  and  an  assignment  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  wages  to  insure  payment.  The 
court  released  the  railroad  from  paying 
anv  part  of  the  wages  of  the  employe  in 
question  over  to  the  Fredericks  Music 
Co.  The  alleged  signature  of  the  wife,  if 
secured  to  the  document  at  all,  was  ob¬ 
tained  bv  fraudulent  misrepresentations, 
according  to  the  evidence  presented. 
While  the  court  action  resulted  in  the 
protection  of  the  victim  of  this  scheme, 
the  procedure  was  a  costly  one  to  him 
in  time  and  expense  for  lawyer’s  fees. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  times  warned 
its  people  against  puzzle  schemes  of  all 
kinds.  They  can  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  deception.  Therefore,  it 
behooves  parents  to  prevent  children 
from  taking  part  in  such  contests  that 
are  based  on  the  solving  of  an  alleged 
puzzle. 

I  saw  your  item  about  the  Grampian 
Hills  Poultry  Farms,  C.  A.  Iveiser,  prop., 
so  I  thought  I  would  write  and  give  you 
some  more  information.  C.  A.  Reiser  is 
advertising  under  nine  different  names 
this  year  as  follows : 

Central  Pennsylvania  Hatcheries. 

American  Chickeries. 

Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Leghorn 
Farms. 

Sunnyfield  Minorca  Farms. 

Giant  Brahma  Farms. 

Grampian  Hills  Poultry  Farms. 

Reiser’s  White  Acres. 

American  Ancona  Farms. 

F.  W.  Reiser  (his  wife’s  name). 

All  for  one  hatchery.  He  has  no  stock 
of  any  kind  at  present,  buying  eggs  wher¬ 
ever  lie  can  get  them.  T.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  information  comes  to  us 
from  Grampian,  Pa.  The  above  list 
shows  a  wide  variety  of  names  from 
which  customers  may  choose  when  they 
desire  to  buy  back  chicks  from  C.  A. 
Reiser. 
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WANTED  once! 

More  good  men  to  help  Introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Eawleigh’s  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  and 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
You  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,'  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  find  manager.  For  particulars  write 

thew.t.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  B-40  RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

MTJCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


A  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Mako  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Clumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Wnte 
I  for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
I  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.  ^ 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES  * 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Pain6ne for. ability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFIER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  In  America.  Est.  18*8 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BIGMOHEY 


PULLING 

STUMPS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  •’ 


end  toda^for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Ful- 

1o<?le  of  Iowa  made  , 

$10,000  in  spare  time. 

It’s  easy.  Write  qatcie 

—  HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  , 

430.29th  Str-. Centerville.lowa 


Backed  by 


If  You  Own  a  Silo 
or  Fill  for  Others 

AS  a  progressive,  practical  man,  you 
x\.make  it  your  business  to  keep  posted 
on  everything  pertaining  to  silo-filling. 
You  are  interested  in  new  methods  that 
reduce  filling  costs,  improvements,  in  en¬ 
silage  cutter  design  and  the  possibilities 
of  filling  by  electric  power. 

A  postal  request  for  our  Cutter  catalog  will  bring 
you  the  latest  information  along  these  lines.  We  alSQ 
welcome  correspondence  concerning  any 
silo-filling  problem.  Almost  30  years 
experience  is  at  your  service  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 

m—w~*4**  MACHINE 

POMPANY 

910  East  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutters — Feed  and  Roughage 
Grinders — Hay  Choppers 


Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  and  Stamps.  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  having  old  envelopes  mailed  before  1880 
will  receive  interesting  information  about  their 
cash  value  by  writing  It.  V.  RICE,  *652  Asbury 
Avenue,  Evanston,  Ill. 


A  Venango  Co.  Farm 

®  big  bank  barn,  7*room 

house— and  all  the  free  gas  you  can  burn.  Owner  died, 
selling  cheap.  R.  p.  BANKSON,  So.  Oil  City,  Penna. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word -each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARMER,  married,  with  help,  to  operate  large 
equipped  and  stocked  grain,  grass  and  dairy 
farm.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  on  half  shares; 
send  references  and  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm, 
something  of  a  mechanic  and  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  men  at  picking:  tenement:  write  full  in¬ 
formation.  L.  C.  ROOT  &  SON,  Farmington, 
Conn. 

WANTED  —  First-class  man.  single  preferred. 

for  herdsman;  must  understand  breeding  and 
bow  to  deal  with  common  veterinary  troubles 
and  thoroughly  understand  sanitation,  low  bac¬ 
teria  count  to  be  his  specialty;  must  be  trust¬ 
worthy  and  able  to  handle  men:  reply  with  all 
particulars  to  BOX  294,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  for  dairy  farm; 

wife  to  board  single  men;  good  wages  and 
usual  privileges;  references  required.  BLOS¬ 
SOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  general,  experienced  farmer  for 
large  dairy  farm;  must  be  steady  and  sober; 
married,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
7705,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 
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SINGLE,  American,  practical,  technical  expert-  J  WANTED — Position,  gardener,  caretaker  or  farm 


ence,  seeks  placement;  modern  farm  with  or¬ 
charding  main  enterprise;  March.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  manager 
on  private  estate;  married,  age  45,  small 
family;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7090, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  now  available:  lifetime,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience;  development,  main¬ 
tenance,  private,  commercial,  constructive  breed¬ 
er  Guernseys,  showing,  advanced  registry,  dairy¬ 
ing,  marketing.  ADVERTISER  7695,  care  "  '  ' 

New-Yorker. 


E.  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 


position  wanted.  RICH; 
F.  D.  1,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


dry  picking,  caponizing,  turkeys,  ducks  anc; 
ter-fowi;  specialist  in  egg  production;  d< 
position,  commercial  or  estate:  references. 
VERTISER  7726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESULTS  count!  Working  manager,  10  years’ 
managerial  capacities,  practical,  construe  ' 
seeks  estate  developing  orchard,  poultry. 
VERTISER  7734.  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


manager:  life  experience;  8  years  one  place; 
modern  cottage;  44  years,  2  children,  temperate, 
honest;  references;  after  March  15.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  15  years’  practical 
experience  all  branches;  practical  squab  man; 
estate  or  commercial;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  four  years’  experience, 
desires  position  immediately;  state  wages  first 
letter;  reference.  EDWARD  DECKER,  Arden, 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man  with  life-time  ex¬ 
perience,  honest  and  with  real  ability,  set 
for  a  position  as  a  field  foreman  on  a 


for  employment  by  March  1  or  April  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASTER  and  matron,  family  boys;  excellent 
habits,  executive,  active,  disposition  to  work; 
without  children;  write  experience;  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  poultry  and  general 
farm  work.  PERCY  HILLIARD,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  fruit  farm,  experi¬ 
enced  in  grapes  and  chickens.  ADVERTISER 
7778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  on  poultry 
farm  in  Connecticut;  40  miles  from  New  York 
City;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Western  Connecticut;  state  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7788,  care  Rural  NewWorker.  , 

WANTED — A  single  Protestant  young  man  on 
dairy  farm  on  Long  Island ;  willingness  and 
character  essential,  experience  not  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  7792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  strong,  ambitious  boy  or 
young  man  to  learn  all  branches  of  farming; 
good  home  and  fair  pay.  BENJ.  COBANE, 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  woman  for  general  housework  on 
poultry  farm;  German  preferred:  good  per¬ 
manent  home  and  small  wages;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  ARNOLD  FUCI-IS,  Mechanicsville, 
Md. 


TWO  girls  wish  poultry  farm  work. 
ROOM  216,  308  Second  Avenue,  Ne 

City. 


experience  with  higli-elass  cattle,  A.  R.  work, 
calf  raising  and  showing;  married,  Protestant, 
36  years  old.  ADVERTISER  7760,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


tate.  thoroughly  experienced,  poultry,  fruit, 
gardening,  general  farming  and  building 
struetion.  ADVERTISER  7761,  care  Rural  I 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  dairy  farm  by  man  and 
wife;  man  experienced  farmer;  wife  to  do 
housework.  ADVERTISER  7762,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  business,  desires  to  manage  large  com¬ 
mercial  or  estate  and  commercial  poultry  farm; 
20  years  managing  three  of  the  .largest  farms 
East,  at  present  employed;  write  giving  appoint¬ 
ment,  you  may  have  a  large  farm  needing  good 
management  or  a  growing  prospect;  excellent 
results  guaranteed,  all  branches  with  systems 
and  office  duties;  American,  age  40,  married, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  7764,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  no  children; 

experienced  with  baby  Chicks  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  $70  per  month  and  farm  products;  year 
round  position:  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

LEON  P.  STRATTON.  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  at  once,  middle-aged,  married  Ameri¬ 
can  man  for  a  small  farm  and  garden  work; 
no  objection  to  one  or  two  children;  must  milk 
two  cows,  care  for  some  poultry;  apartment  of 
six  rooms,  with  milk  furnished;  no  furniture; 
these  rooms  have  no  improvements  except  elec¬ 
tricity;  the  farm  is  two  miles  from  town,  in  HOLLANDER,  middle-aged  man,  single,  wishes 


GERMAN  man,  30,  desires  to  change;  Cornell 
Winter  course  graduate,  wide  experience  in 
all  branches  of  poultry,  game-keeping,  orchards, 
caretaker  of  small  estate;  references;  please 
address  ADVERTISER  7768,  ~  ' 

Yorker. 


care  Rural  New- 


position  as  handy-ntan;  understands  painting, 
carpentering;  take  care  of  horses,  flowers  and 
garden.  K.  JOPPE,  706  Hudson  Street,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  tractorman,  teamster,  general 
agriculturist,  21,  desires  permanent  job;  $50 
month;  references.  J.  MARKS,  Room  1112,  32 
Broadway,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single.  28,  lots  of 
experience  and  college  trained,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  or  assistant  on  large  poultry 
farm  or  estate;  please  state  best  wages  possi¬ 
ble.  ADVERTISER  7776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  white  girl  to  assist  mother 
in  care  of  three  small  children  and  housework ; 
$40  to  start:  send  references.  MRS.  B.  M. 
FYFFE,  211  Union  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  with  some  experience 
in  breeding  and  taking  care  of  Perclieron 
mares  and  stallions.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  Mt. 
Ephraim,  N.  J. 

ASSISTANT  on  commercial  poultry  farm,  West¬ 
chester  County,  single,  Christian  young  man 
of  clean  habits;  experience  unnecessary,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  willingness  to  do  confining  work  essen¬ 
tial:  state  age,  weight,  wages  and  reference. 
ADVERTISER  7798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted,  experienced  brooder 
man,  single,  for  large  commercial  plant;  ref¬ 
erences;  March  1.  ADVERTISER  7795,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Working  manager  for  New  Jersey 
orchard;  man  with  practical  experience  and 
business  ability;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
man  willing  to  apply  himself  to  the  situation; 
no  scientific  experts  need  apply.  ADVERTISER 
"796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  home  and  $40  a  month  to  girl  or  woman 
for  general  housework  in  new  house  with  all 
conveniences;  experience  not  necessary  hut  must 
be  fond  of  children;  fare  paid  within  100  miles 
of  New  York  City;  give  references;  reply,  MRS. 
A.  F.  ROSE,  92  Elm  St.,  Maplewood,  N,  J. 

SINGLE  man  on  farm,  all  branches,  year-round, 
steady,  capable  and  willing  to  do  good  day’s 
work  in  exchange  for  good  pay  and  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  BENJ.  COBANE,  Sauquoit,  Oneida  Co., 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 

WORKING  farm  manager  or  superintendent, 
37,  married,  three  children,  wants  position  on 
modern  farm;  experienced  in  general  farming, 
poultry,  livestock,  fruit,  machinery;  business 
college  training;  best  references:  Western  or 
T^»tral  New  York  preferred.  Address  NA- 
KOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  mana  ger,  herdsman,  wishes 
position;  school  trained,  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  men,  certified  milk  production,  general 
farming;  only  year-round  work  considered;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  7777,  care  Rural 
New-YTorker. 

DANISH,  23  years,  single,  in  this  country  near 
3  years;  experienced  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  handy  with  tools,  license  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey;  good  references;  wants  a 
steady  job;  please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  lifetime  practical  es¬ 
tate  experience,  care  and  upkeep,  horticulture, 
agriculture,  livestock,  desires  position  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia  or  south  to  Delaware  or  Mary¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  7781,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  herdsman  and 
tractor  man;  three  years’  studv,  scientific 
farming,  ARTHUR  TIKKA,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  life  experience,  good  milk¬ 
er,  at  present  test-cow  milking;  references; 
free  at  early  date;  give  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man,  26,  all-around  farm 
work  or  dairy;  steady,  dependable  worker. 
BOX  102,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN.  expert,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  7772, 
care  Rural  New-lrorker. 


COUPLE  wishes  position  as  chauffeur  and  cook 
or  liouseworker;  go  any  place.  ADVERTISER 
<769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  38,  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren;  college  training,  16  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  farming,  livestock,  build¬ 
ing  and  repair  work,  capable  of  complete  charge 
large  proposition.  ADVERTISER  7783,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  married.  17  years’  practical, 
scientific  experience;  available  April  1  or  be¬ 
fore.  ADVERTISER  7784,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

SINGLE  American,  sober  and  industrious,  wishes 
to  work  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  some 
experience;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
7785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  handyman;  middle-aged,  experi¬ 
enced:  excellent  references;  Westchester  or 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7786, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  20  years’  experience, 
wants  position  as  working  manager;  refer¬ 
ences.  P.  O.  BOX  343,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


GARDENER  superintendent  open  for  position; 
middle-aged,  married,  Protestant,  American, 
e  no  children;  20  years’  experience  in  estate  work; 
s  capable  in  all  branches  and  handling  help;  A-l 

5  references;  8  years  in  last  place.  ADVERTISER 
7790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

j  YOUNG  German,  experienced  poultry  and  dairy- 
,  _  man,  able  to  work  independently;  very  re- 

y  liable  and  does  not  smoke;  special  experience  in 
.  rearing  chicks.  ADVERTISER  7789,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

1  MARRIED,  40-44  years,  without  children,  wish 

1  position  as  farm  manager  or  caretaker,  experi¬ 

enced  dairyman  and  .manager ;  references;  state 
.  wages.  ADVERTISER  7793,  care  Rural  New- 
g  Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  married,  adopted  baby, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate  in  Penn- 
»  sylvania  or  around  Philadelphia ;  9  years  with 
present  employer;  good  butter-maker  and  calf- 
1  raiser,  understands  some  veterinary  work  in 
keeping  cows,  breeding.  ADVERTISER  7799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  colored  couple  desire  positions  as  chauf¬ 
feur,  butler,  cook ;  wife,  chambermaid,  wait¬ 
ress;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7797, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  poultryman.  married,  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  dairy  farm.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDWARD  DOHM,  Guilford,  Conn. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  manager, 
broad  practical  experience  every  detail,  out¬ 
side  administrations;  American,  37.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  23,  no  liquor  or  tobacco,  desires 
position  with  nursery  offering  opportunity  to 
learn  business;  experienced  handling  trees.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  married,  all  branches, 
A-l  references.  C.  M.  RICHARDSON,  3617 

E.  147th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  life  experience  purebreds, 
certified  milk,  etc.,  desires  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  on  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  7805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  single  men,  Swiss,  ages  23-25,  desire 
positions  on  farm;  experienced;  particulars, 
wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7806,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  middle-aged  man,  private  es- 
tate,  care-keeper,  poultry  or  watchman;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  7807,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

LIOUSEKEEI’ER,  middle-aged,  wants  position. 

M.  C.  G.,  253  W.  24th  St.,  New  York. 

DAIRYMAN,  farmer,  caretaker,  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren,  prefers  small  place  where  only  one  man 
is  neeegsary.  J.  M.  CATHAY,  Ii.  D.  1,  Green- 
wieh.  Conn. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  the  fertile  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley,  16  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
One  farm  is  153  acres,  7  acres  pasture,  balance 
all  tillable.  The  other  is  148  acres  with  20- 
acre  pasture  and  balance  tillable.  Easily  worked 
by  tractor.  Very  productive  soil.  Have  been 
used  for  years  to  grow  farm  seeds,  such  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.  Naturally  suited 
for  Alfalfa  and  clover.  Good  buildings,  well 
watered,  on  good  roads.  These  .farms  are  of- 
fered  at  $100  an  acre  in  order  'to  close  an  es¬ 
tate.  Easy  terms.  Also  a  430-acre  grain  and 
stock  farm  with  barn  and  silo  and  room  for  100 
head  of  cattle.  If  interested,  write  EDWARD 

F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER.  Iloneoye  Falls,  N. 

Y.,  or  come  and  see  them. 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care  ] 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage  i 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition;  ] 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  ; 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  j 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  j 
70  miles  from  New  York  City;  good  business;  ' 
$15,000,  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  7688,  - 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ] 

FOR  SALE — Hatchery,  doing  fine  business;  ill-  1 
ness.  BOX  248,  Belleview,  Fla.  \ 

FOR  SALE— Fruit  farm,  98  acres,  located  near  ] 
Altamont,  Albany  County;  good  house,  two 
barns,  2,300  fruit  trees,  1,000  grapes,  1,500  ber-  ] 
ries,  stock,  tools,  roadside  market.  OAKLEY 
CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  ] 

FOR  SALE — 4-acre  poultry  farm,  10  miles  from  ,(■ 
Philadelphia;  7-room  house;  electric,  hot  water 
(heat;  near  village;  buildings  for  1.200  hens,  2,-  7 

500  chicks;  equipped;  stocked  with  900  laying  ■' 
hens;  $6,200,  $2,000  down.  ADVERTISER  7727,  - 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 

RARE  opportunity  to  buy  money-making  poul-  r 
try  farm,  ideally  located  in  Ulster  County,  J 
New  York  State,  on  State  road;  8  acres,  house 
in  splendid  condition,  has  14  large  rooms,  large  I 
attic,  bath,  electric  light,  running  water,  heat, 
lawn  and  shade  trees;  barn,  garage,  wood  house  g 
and  other  outbuildings;  laying  house,  capacity  r 
2,200,  at  present  carrying  2,000  layers;  4  brooder  j: 
houses,  6  brooder  stoves,  2  Mammoth  incubators;  ' 
all  eggs  sold  New  York  City  at  fancy  prices;  - 
investigate;  price  $30,000,  terms.  ADVERTIS-  6 
ER  7736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

*  l 

OPPORTUNITY — 120-acre  dairy  farm,  two  miles  — 
from  Johnstown,  N.  Y.;  macadam  highway;  1 

13-room  house,  60  by  40  barn,  necessary  out¬ 
buildings,  running  water  in  house  and  barn,  n 

every  convenience  for  production  grade  A  milk  5 
for  retail  trade:  fertile  land  tillable  with  trac*  — 
tor.  P.  O.  BOX  267,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  1 

FOR  SALE — Pleasant  town  home,  close  to  two 
good  schools,  within  sight  of  Lake  Erie;  also  h 
of  the  National  Highway  Route  20;  estate  of  S 
20  acres,  excellent  soil;  12-acre  grape  vineyard;  $ 
salable  gravel;  large  poultry  plant;  over  eleven  c 
hundred  feet  street  frontage;  all  city  improve-  — 
ments;  no  paving  tax;  large  buildings,  in  ex-  1 
cellent  condition;  located  at  155  Berry  Street, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.  ALBERT  KNIGHT.  y 

FOR  SALE — Flemington,  N.  J.,  high  elevation, 
two  10-acre  places  joined;  all  conveniences,  g 
buildings  new,  fruits:  suitable  poultry;  improved  C. 
road;  write  ADVERTISER  7766,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  < 

TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  or  sale,  farm,  135  acres,  ideal  for 
gunning  club,  Summer  home  or  camp;  old- 
fashioned  stone  house,  8  rooms,  bath,  running 
water,  telephone,  electric  lights,  fireplace,  large 
garage,  barn;  land  rolling,  half  cleared,  half 
Woods,  running  stream;  12  miles  Trenton.  A. 
ROGERS,  Rt.  2,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Near  Vineland,  N.  J.,  2%  acres, 
5  rooms  and  bath,  new  colonial  bungalow,  ail 
improvements;  on  improved  road,  3  miles  from 
town;  land  in  peaches;  poultry  house,  garage. 
Write  IRVIN  LANTZ,  Spring  near  Magnolia. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED — -20  to  30  acres  with  buildings  in  good 
condition,  suitable  for  Summer  boarders  and 
poultry;  must  have  brook  or  water  frontage,  also 
Woodland;  near  high  school  and  village;  Dutch¬ 
ess  or  Columbia  County  preferred;  owners  only. 
ADVERTISER  7770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  Summer  borne,  6  rooms, 
electric  lights,  water,  piazza,  garage,  in  great 
Summer  resort  region;  9  miles  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee;  only  $3,000.  E.  F.  MULLER,  Owner, 
Farmington,  N.  H. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  lease,  will  pay  $50-$100 
cash  if  suited,  near  town.  LI.  A.  HOOK,  Gen. 
Del.,  Chaplan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  40  acres,  on  Shelter  Island. 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  livestock  and  implements;  7-room 
house  and  outbuildings;  good  condition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm,  Westchester,  Putnam  or 
nearby  Connecticut,  suitable  for  chickens  and 
fruit.  S.  MARSHALL,  48-38  92d  St.,  Elmhurst. 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
21/2  acres,  on  main  paved  highway;  modern 
home:  price  $7,800,  terms.  Address  MRS.  K. 
DANIELS,  Owner,  Main  and  Walnut  Rds.,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  farm  for  sale,  224  acres,  14  cows,  4 
horses,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  180  acres 
tillable  soil,  complete  machinery;  10-room  house, 
gas  lights;  14  miles  to  Schenectady;  %  mile  to 
concrete  road,  2  villages,  high  school,  churches; 
must  sell  because  of  death  of  owner.  Apply 
MRS.  WM.  PETERS,  Delanson,  N.  Y.  Telephone, 
Esperance  3F5. 

FOR  SALE — House  with  6  rooms,  on  State  high- 
way,  all  improvements;  garage,  chicken  house, 
2  acres,  with  frontage  317  ft  by  239  ft.;  for 
particulars,  write  BOX  343,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Price  reasonable.  85-acre  valley 
farm.  DAVID  TORREY,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 38-acre  farm  near  Kingston;  good 
buildings,  improvements.  VAN  VLIERDEN, 
R.  1,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  203-acre  farm,  12  miles  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Fairfax  County,  Va. ;  175 
Clear,  good,  well-watered,  rolling  land;  further 
particulars  upon  application.  Address  W.  R. 
MUNSON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Burke,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  gas  and  oil  sta¬ 
tion,  on  county  improved  road  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7763,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


- -  *■ T  Cl  JL  Vv  1  t,  lOll^  9 

well-built  and  in  very  good  condition;  price 
.00  cash.  ADVERTISER  7767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


- - - -  - -1  coiauuoncu  ttfcl 

room  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  7779 

9  r  A  Tl  11  vrtl  \T  aut  X J  .. .. 
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large  barn,  also  henhouse:  buildings  excellent 


or  more  acres;  10  acres  clear,  rest  wood: 
uildings  good  condition;  must  be  cheap  JOSEPH 
ERCSENYI,  346  E.  78th  St.,  J  few  York. 


UK  f>ADE,  Schoharie  County,  160-acre  farm 
fully  equipped;  5-room  house,  barn  25x30-  3 
ows,  2  yearling  heifers,  horse,  chickens. 


modern  house,  wonderful  location;  all  con- 


„  - -  V  jug u way  iw  riasion; 

3  acres  woodland,  8-room  house,  steam  heat 
Iectricity,  all  improvements,  garage,  barn, 
hicken  coop,  300  laying  capacity,  brooder 
ouses,  etc.  ANNA  ZEINER,  North  Branch, 


“‘i  1  level  dtl  es,  II  (J 

stones,  orchard,  6  large  rooms,  electricity 

mil  trv  honco  1  nr  •.  _  MT.TAri 
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town,  N .  Y.,  100  miles  from  New  York; 

orses,  one  cow,  chickens,  implements;  house 
lth  running  water,  electric  lights;  on  State 


particulars.  ADVERTISER  7804,  care  Rural 
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houses,  Long  Island  village,  23  miles  New 


with  brook,  half  mile  to  railroad  in  good 
eighborhood;  five  hundred  dollars.  T.  £>. 


income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 


ADVER- 
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State  road  farm.  C.  E.  JACKSON,  831  S. 

IlntAM  Ct  XT  XT’ 


Dartmouth  Highway,  near  Northfield  Kemi- 
nry;  attractive  home,  desirable  tourist  inn. 


- - ~ -l  i  UUD1S, 

-*4  acre,  garage,  hennery,  some  improvements. 


ern  home,  2  large  barns,  2  henhouses,  tool, 
oodshed,  one  garage;  price  $7,500.  ADVER- 


Successful  bukinq  is  somethinq  more 

than  avoiding  failures 


When  you  avoid  baking  failures  you’re 
halfway  to  real  baking  success  —  but 
only  halfway.  There’s  something  else, 
just  as  necessary. 

Of  course,  avoiding  failures  is  important 
—  so  important  that  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour  is  constantly  tested,  by  daily 
baking,  by  every  scientific  method 
known,  to  make  sure  that  it  will  never 
fail  you  —  that  every  sack  will  work 
perfectly  for  any  baking  purpose,  bread, 
biscuits  or  pastry. 

But  there’s  something  else  that  deserves 
consideration  —  a  kind  of  success  that 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  dodging 
failures.  Haven’t  you  noticed  sometimes 
that  one  baked  food  tastes  just  a  little 
better  than  another—  although  there’s 
no  particular  difference  in  their  appear¬ 
ance?  That’s  the  secret  of  this  higher 
type  of  baking  success  — perfect  flavor, 
the  mark  of  the  real  artist.  There’s  no 
mystery  about  it.  Simply  choose 


ingredients  (flavorings,  shortening,  etc.) 
with  greatest  care,  and  use  a  flour  that 
is  rich  as  well  as  dependable — Pillsbury’s 
Best.  For  Pillsbury  baking  chemists 
have  discovered  one  secret  of  finer  flavor. 
They  have  found  that  certain  blends  of 
wheat  make  a  richer  flour  —  and  that 
foods  baked  from  this  richer  flour  have 
a  better  flavor.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  made 
only  from  this  carefully  selected,  plump, 
full-flavored  wheat.  It  gives  you  double 
value —  dependability,  plus  finer  flavor. 

Here  is  something  really  worth  having 
—  the  certainty  that  your  flour  will 
never  cause  a  failure,  and,  more  than 
that,  the  knowledge  that  everything 
you  bake  will  have  that  delicate, 
unmistakably  richer  flavor  that  is  the 
mark  of  really  fine  baking.  All  good 
grocers  have  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  — 
ask  for  it  by  name  —  for  better  flavor 
and  more  certain  success  in  all  your 
baking ! 


LEMON  MERINGUE  PIE 

i  *4  cups  boiling  water  3  eggs 
1*4  cups  sugar  Juice  of  2  lemons 

5  tablespoons  Pillsbury’e  *4  teaspoon  salt 
Best  Flour  Grated  rind  of 

1  tablespoon  butter  balf  a  lemon 

Mix  the  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  and  sugar 
together,  and  add  to  the  boiling  water, 
stirring  constantly  until  the  mixture 
thickens.  Add  the  butter,  salt,  lemon 
juice  and  rind,  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
the  egg  yolks,  well  beaten.  Return  to  the 
heat  and  cook  for  two  minutes.  Transfer 
to  a  baked  pie  shell  and  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  by  beating  the  egg  whites 
stiff  together  with  three  tablespoons  of 
powdered  sugar  and  one-fourth  teaspoon 
of  lemon  extract.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven, 
325  degrees  F.  until  the  meringue  is  a 
golden  brown— about  ten  minutes. 

HOT  WATER  PIE  CRUST 


5  tablespoons 

shortening 
3  tablespoons 

boiling  water 


1  cup  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour 
*/2  teaspoon  salt 
*4  teaspoon  baking 
powder 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together  and  .cut 
in  the  shortening  with  a  knife,  keeping  the 
mixture  flaky.  Add  the  boiling  water,  stir¬ 
ring  quickly  and  lightly  together.  Transfer 
to  a  board  dusted  lightly  with  Pillsbury  s 
Best  Flour  and  roll  to  one-eighth  inch 
thickness.  Fit  over  a  pie  plate,  prick  the 
surface  with  a  fork  to  allow  the  air  to 
escape,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400  degrees 
F.  about  twelve  minutes. 

Recipe  furnished  by  Mrs.  Ida  Bailey  Allen, 
President  of  the  National  Radio  Home- 
Makers’  Club. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Millers  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  Pancake 
Flour,  Wheat  Bran,  Farina,  Cake  Flour, 
Rye,  Whole  Wheat  and  Durum  Flours. 


Pillsbury  *5 

milled  for  richer  flavor  in 


Best  Flour 

breads « bi$cuil$  *  pastry 
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A  Visit  in  Flower  Time 


METCALFS 

Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


■fH 

Ip 


Choice  Farm  Seeds  at 
Season’s  Lowest  Prices 

Order  Direct  from  This  Advertisement 

RIGHT  NOW,  you  can  buy  high-grade  farm  seeds  at  the  lowest  prices  which 
have  been  quoted  this  season.  The  prices  quoted  here  on  Metcalf’s  “Seeds 
of  Known  Origin”  are  actually  lower  than  wholesale  prices  prevailing  only  a  few 
months  ago.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  the  best  obtainable  Seeds  at  rock- 
bottom  prices. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  offer  genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  at  the 
lowest  price  in  many  years.  This  is  a  good  year  to  start  an  alfalfa  field.  Every 
dairyman  should  have  one. 

These  Prices  Good  Until  March  15th 
Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage  Corn 


Samples  of 

Metcalfs 

Perfect 

Ensilage 


A  hybrid  variety  that  makes  a  very  rich  ensilage,  because  it  has  so 
many  good  solid  ears.  If  planted  and  cultivated  both  ways,  as  you 
would  a  field  of  husking  corn,  we  have  seen  this  corn  fit  to  pick  in  90 
days  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse.  If  it  is  grown  exclusively  for  ensilage, 
in  rows,  planted  closely  and  cultivated  only  one  way,  it  will  grow  much 
taller  but  ripen  a  little  later.  We  have  seen  it  ready  to  put  in  the 
silo  in  100  days. 

Our  corn  is  examined  carefully  during  the  growing  season,  sorted  and 
put  through  a  drying  system  which  takes  out  excess  moisture  and 
insures  proper  keeping.  Germination,  90%  or  over;  often  tests  show 
practically  100%.  Price — $4.50  per  bu.  of  56  lbs.  Ask  for  samples. 
WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES  for  ensilage.  Price — $3.75  per  bu. 
PRIDE  OF  THE  NORTH — a  90-day  husking  corn.  Price — $2.55  per  bu. 
KING  PHILLIP — SO-day  red  flint.  The  very  earliest  8-row  corn  of  the 
large  type.  Price — $4.50  per  bu. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  8-ROW  YELLOW  FLINT — Fine  bright  seed,  grown 
in  New  York  State;  germination  around  96%;  produces  extra  long 
ears  of  finest  yellow  flint.  Price — $4.50  per  bu. 

CORNELL  NO.  11 — One  of  the  best  early  yellow  silo  corns.  Very  popular. 
Price — $3.25  per  bu. 


Clover  Verified  as  to  Origin  by  U.  S.  Gov’t 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Clover 

Northern  Grown  $  j 

High  Purity  -  Germination 
MEDIUM  or  MAMMOTH  per  BU. 

Freight  paid  on  60  lbs.  or  over 


13.95 


Northern  Grown  Alfalfa 


ALS1KE — Extra  clean  and  high  in  germination.  Price — $13.75 
per  bu. 

SWEET  CLOVER — White  blossom,  scarified.  Price — $6  per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy 

STRAIGHT  TIMOTHY — 99.60  to  99.85%  pure.  Selected  for 
good  color  and  plumpness.  Price — $3.65  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 
MIXED  TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE — A  natural  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  about  20%  alsike.  Just  right  for  meadows  and  pastures. 
Price — $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 

Japanese  Millet 

Although  you  may  not  sow  your  millet  until  early  summer,  it 
will  pay  you  to  buy  it  now,  with  other  seeds,  and  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  Freight-Paid  Offer.  (See  below.)  We  regard 
Japanese  Millet  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  Millets.  It  may  be 
fed  green,  cured  into  hay,  or  cut  for  ensilage.  Price — $2  per 
bu.  of  32  lbs. 

Remember,  allot  Metcalfs 
Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clovers,  Northern  and 
Grimm  Alfalla  are  I).  S. 

Government  verified  seed. 


METCALF’S  RECLEANED  NORTHWESTERN  —  A  splendid 
hardy  strain  ;  bright,  plump  and  high  in  germination.  Price 
$16.50  per  bu.  (60  lbs.) 

GENUINE  GRIMM— SEALED  BAGS— Grimm  Alfalfa  has  a 
well-balanced  root  system  which  resists  heaving.  This  makes 
it  especially  valuable  where  winters  are  variable  producing 
alternating  thawing  and  freezing.  Often  it  is  scarce  and  very 
high.  This  year,  we  are  able  to  offer  it  in  quantities  at  the 
lowest  prices  in  many  years.  Start  your  alfalfa  field  this 
Spring.  Our  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  comes  to  us  from  the  North¬ 
west  in  sealed  bags  put  on  by  State  officials.  Its  genuineness 
and  purity  are  beyond  question.  Price — $24.75  per  bu.  (60  lbs.) 

Canada  Field  Peas 

Fine  for  mixing  with  the  Alberta  Cluster  Oats  or  for  growing 
alone  as  forage  feed.  Price — $3.S0  per  bu.  of  60  lbs. 

Certified  “Blue  Tag”  Seed  Potatoes 

The  seed  stock  we  offer  has  been  certified  by  State  officials  for 
health  and  purity. 

IRISH  COBBLERS  . per.bu.  (60  lbs.) . '$3.35 

EARLY  OHIO  . per  bu.  (60  lbs.) .  3.50 

•RURAL  RUSSET  . per  bu.  (60  lbs.) .  3.35 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  . per  bu.  (60  lbs. ) .  3.25 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH ...  per  bu.  (60  lbs.) .  3.00 


Alberta  Cluster  Oats 

We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the 
best  variety  which  we  can  offer 
our  trade.  Yields  as  high  as  85 
bushels  per  acre  have  been  re¬ 
ported.  This  is  a  cluster  oat 
borne  on  long  stiff  straws.  The 
large,  plump  berries  have  thin 
hulls.  The  seed  we  offer  is  Ca¬ 
nadian  grown.  It  is  hardy  and 
has  great  vigor.  Price — $1.25  per 
bu.  (32  lbs.). 


on  orders  weighing  250  lbs.  or  more.  If  your 
own  order  does  not  amount  to  250  lbs.,  club 
with  your  neighbors  and  get  the  benefit  of  our 
Freight  Paid  Offer — Bags  free. 


FREE 


METCALF  PAYS 
THE  FREIGHT 

With  Every  $10  Order  we  Include  a  Quart  of  Peas 

If  your  order  for  seeds  amounts  to  $10.00  or  more,  we  will  include  with¬ 
out  charge  one  quart  of  Metcalf’s  "Superb”  Garden  Peas — enough  for  a 
big  home  planting.  A  prolific  yielder.  Vines  grow  16  inches  high,  bear¬ 
ing  dark  green  pods  4  inches  long,  filled  with  8  large  dark  green  peas. 
Delicious  table  quality.  Additional  Pounds  of  “Superb”  Peas,  each  25c 

PINT  OF  PEAS  In  order  to  get  acquainted  with  as 
POSTPAID  mar*y  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  as 
possible,  we  make  this  special  offer. 
Send  us  20c  (stamps  or  coin).  We’ll  mail  you  a  pint  of  Met¬ 
calfs  "Superb”  Garden  Peas,  postpaid.  Use  the  Coupon. 

SEED  'This  52-page  farm  and  garden  seed 
AlNHVIIAf  hook  pictures  and  describes  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Field,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Mail  the  Coupon. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  No.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  your  1930  SEED  ANNUAL. 

Check  square  if  you  accept  Pea  Offer  □ 

Enclosed  find  20c  for  which  mail  me  one  pint  of  METCALF’S 
“SUPERB”  GARDEN  PEAS. 


Address 
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A  Talk  Abo  ut  t  he  N  ewer  Fruits 


LL  of  this  discussion  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  is  comparatively  modern.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  the  average  man 
ordering  fruit  plants  was  not  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  sorts.  An  apple 
was  an  apple ;  a  pear,  a  pear ;  a 
plum,  a  plum,  and  so  on.  As  the  re¬ 
finements  of  agriculture,  and  of  life, 
have  increased,  varieties  have  been  developed  to 
meet  new  demands,  serve  new  purposes,  adapted  to 
new  regions  of  country  and  to  fit  more  precisely  into 
certain  soils  and  climates.  Now  fruit  growers  are 
not  only  concerned  with  varieties,  but  with  their 
sub-varieties.  Thus,  with  the  apple,  no  one  wants 
the  old  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Gravenstein  or  McIntosh, 
but  plants  instead  the  red  strains  of  all  these  sorts. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  old  people  love  to  tell  us 
that  the  fruits  of  their  childhood  were  better  than 
the  fruits  we  now  have,  all  of  us  who  have  passed 
middle  life  know  that  ideals  of  quality  in  fruit  have 
risen  perceptibly  in  our  day.  No  variety  introduced 
now  that  is  poor  in  quality  can  long  survive.  We 
have  left  the  sorts  of  a 
half-century  ago  behind 
for  the  most  part  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  good 
enough  to  satisfy  our 
present  ideals  for  va¬ 
rieties  in  any  particular 
fruit.  The  best  of  a 
half-century  ago  was 
the  ordinary  of  25  years 
ago,  and  is  the  discard 
of  the  present  time.  So 
it  will  be  in  the  future. 

In  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  fruit  growing, 
the  way  is  always  clut¬ 
tered  with  discards.  So, 
too,  the  standards  of  to¬ 
day  are  not  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  yesterday  nor 
of  the  future.  Red  ap¬ 
ples  and  black  grapes 
are  the  fashion  of  to¬ 
day.  Green  apples  and 
white  grapes  are  just 
as  well  flavored,  just 
as  handsome  to  look  at, 
and  may  be  the  fashion 
tomorrow. 

New  Apples 

At  the  New  York 
Agricultural  E  xperi- 
m  ent  Station,  whence 
these  notes  come,  sever¬ 
al  seedlings  have  been 
named,  two  of  which 
are  especially  worthy : 

Newfane.  —  Newfane 
comes  from  the  same 
cross.  Deacon  Jones  by 
Delicious,  that  gave  the 
Station  Medina,  Orleans 
and  Sweet  Delicious. 

The  fruits  of  Newfane 
resemble  those  of  De¬ 
licious,  but  the  size  is 
larger  and  the  color  is 
redder  and  much  more 
attractive.  The  flesh  is 
tender,  mildly  flavored, 
and  very  like  that  of 
Delicious,  compared 
with  which  it  is  a  trifle 
sweeter.  The  Newfane 
crop  ripens  about  with 
that  of  Delicious,  but 
remains  in  season  much 
longer.  It  .is  a  hand¬ 
somer  fruit  than  either 
of  its  sisters,  Medina 
and  Orleans,  but  may 
not  be  liked  quite  as 
well  because  of  its  mild¬ 
er  flavor. 

Carlton.  —  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  Red 
Astrachan  was  common¬ 
ly  planted  as  a  late 
Summer  apple,  but 
most  growers  gave  it  up 
because  the  tree  lacks  vigor,  bears  biennially,  and 
as  it  comes  to  maturity  the  fruits  run  small.  On  the 
station  grounds  we  have  long  been  looking  for  an 
apple  to  take  the  place  of  Red  Astrachan,  and  now 
offer  Carlton,  a  cross  between  Red  Astrachan  and 
Montgomery.  The  fruits  of  Carlton  are  remarkably 
attractive  in  size  and  color.  They  run  much  larger 
than  those  of  Astrachan  and  the  color  is  a  better 
red.  It  has  the  characteristic  Astrachan  flavor,  so 
that  those  who  do  not  like  a  tart  apple  will  not  care 
for  Carlton  to  eat  out  of  hand,  but  all  will  be  pleased 
with  it  for  culinary  purposes.  Its  tart,  juicy  flesh 
is  delicious  in  whatever  way  cooked.  The  variety 
ripens  a  little  later  than  Red  Astrachan,  and  stays 
in  season  some  time,  becoming  milder  before  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  season.  Carlton  has  much  merit  for 
roadside  and  for  local  markets. 

Red  McIntosh. — There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  Red  McIntosh.  Some  say  that 
the  bright  red  Mclntoshes  come  from  trees  in¬ 
fluenced  by  climate,  soil  and  culture.  So  they  do. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  red  strain  of  McIntosh.  On 
the  grounds  of  this  station,  McIntosh  seldom  attains 
good  color.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  saw  trees 
loaded  with  beautiful  red  fruits  of  the  McIntosh 


By  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick 

in  the  orchard  of  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Rogers  thought  that  he  had  a  red  strain  of  the 
McIntosh,  but  most  of  the  apples  in  Mr.  Rogers’  or¬ 
chard  had  a  beautiful  color  and  beautiful  finish, 
and  the  writer  was  a  little  in  doubt.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  good  enough  to  send  grafts  of  his  red  strain 
to  the  station,  where  they  were  set  in  a  tree  of 
Stark.  These  grafts  are  now  in  bearing  and  there 
can  be  no  mistake — every  graft  bears  bright  red 
fruits  to  which  those  of  the  ordinary  McIntosh  do 
not  compare  in  depth  of  color.  The  flavor,  the 
aroma,  every  other  character  of  the  two  fruits  as 
they  grow  on  our  grounds  seems  to  be  the  same. 
From  this  on,  this  station  will  recommend  exclu¬ 
sively  Red  McIntosh  in  regions  where  McIntosh  col¬ 
ors  poorly. 

Pears 

The  pear  seems  to  be  losing  out  in  all  Eastern 
States.  Fewer  and  fewer  are  planted  from  year  to 


year,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  all  lovers  of  good  fruits. 
If  pear  growing  is  ever  to  regain  the  position  it 
held  in  the  fruit  regions  of  the  East,  we  must  have 
new  varieties  less  susceptible  to  blight  and  better 
adapted  to  our  soils  and  climates.  This  station  has 
introduced  several  new  sorts,  but  none  of  them  is 
quite  what  we  should  like  it  to  be.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  the  lot  is  Gorham. 

Gorham. — Gorham  was  introduced  by  the  station 
several  years  ago.  Eastern  growers  seem  to  like  the 
new  variety,  and  in  California  it  has  made  even  a 
greater  hit,  especially  for  a  canning  pear  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Bartlett.  Today  I  have  opened  a  can  of 
fancy  Bartletts  and  another  of  fancy  Gorhams  from 
a  California  cannery,  and  I  and  my  colleagues  agree 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Gor¬ 
ham.  Canned  Bartletts  are  a  delicious  product,  and 
it  is  high  praise  to  say  that  canned  Gorhams  are 
just  as  good  and  in  some  respects  a  trifle  better. 
Perhaps,  however.  Gorham  would  not  have  a  place 
in  competition  with  Bartlett  either  to  eat  out  of 
hand  or  for  canning,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
ripens  two  or  three  weeks  later  and  keeps  that  much 
longer.  Gorham,  then,  can  be  recommended  chiefly 
because  it  extends  the  season  of  Bartlett  both  to 


eat  out  of  hand  and  for  canning  purposes. 

Ewart. — Perhaps  the  most  handsome  new  pear  of 
this*century  to  fruit  on  our  grounds  is  Ewart,  which 
for  many  years  has  attracted  the  attention  of  hor¬ 
ticulturists  here  because  of  the  large  size,  pleasing- 
shape,  beautiful  color,  and  excellent  quality  of  the 
Pears.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  fruits  resemble 
those  of  Bartlett  very  closely,  but  still  they  are  of 
the  Bartlett  type,  and  ripen  nearly  a  month  later, 
coming  in  a  little  after  Gorham,  described  above. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  buttery,  tender  and  delectable  to 
the  taste.  How  well  the  fruits  will  keep  under 
shipment  cannot  as  yet  be  said.  The  tree  is  large, 
vigorous,  productive,  and  on  our  ground  where 
blight  annually  takes  terrible  toll,  Ewart  is  con¬ 
spicuously  free  from  this  scourge.  This  new  variety 
came  to  the  station  from  Mortimer  Ewart,  East 
Akron,  Ohio,  15  years  ago.  The  good  qualities  of 
its  fruits  have  been  noted  for  several  years,  and  last 
year  Mr.  Ewart  gave  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing 
Association  permission  to  propagate  and  introduce 
the  new  variety  under  his  name. 

Plums 

Fruit  breeders  at  this 
station  have  for  many 
years  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  breeding  new 
plums  with  the  hope 
that  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  sorts  the 
plum  might  regain  the 
popularity  it  once  had 
in  New  York.  This  year 
the  station  offers  Al¬ 
bion,  admirable  in  all 
respects,  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  New  York 
Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Albion.— This  new  va¬ 
riety  is  a  cross  between 
Golden  Drop  and  Grand 
Duke,  two  of  the  larg- 
e  s  t  and  handsomest 
plums  under  cultivation. 
Albion  is  more  of  the 
Grand  Duke  type  than 
of  the  Golden  Drop,  but 
its  fruits  are  larger  and 
seem  much  better  in 
quality  than  Grand 
Duke.  The  plum  has 
a  very  characteristic 
shape,  so  that  once  it 
is  seen  it  is  easily 
known  thereafter.  The 
suture  is  exceptionally 
deep  and  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  apex,  which  is 
bulged  on  one  side.  The 
fruits  are  purplish 
black  in  color,  with  a 
thin,  delicate  bloom 
which  makes  them  un¬ 
usually  attractive.  Al¬ 
bion  is  the  latest  ripen¬ 
ing  plum  on  the  station 
grounds,  and  develops 
at  the  end  of  the  season 
a  sweet,  pleasant  flavor 
almost  unknown  in  blue 
plums  with  which  it 
might  be  compared.  The 
fruits  not  only  hang 
well  to  the  tree  late  in 
the  season,  but  even 
withstand  some  frost, 
the  flavor  if  anything 
being  improved  by  a 
slight  frost.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive.  The  variety  first 
fruited  in  1915,  so  that 
it  is  being  introduced 
and  recommended  after 
14  years  of  careful 
watching. 

Monitor. — There  is,  or 
should  be  a  place  in 
Northern  New  York  for 
some  of  the  hardy  na¬ 
tive  plums  originating 
in  Minnesota,  where  few  or  none  of  the  European 
plums  or  purebred  Japanese  plums  can  be  grown. 
Perhaps  the  best  hardy  plum  on  the  station  grounds 
is  the  Monitor,  which  originated  at  the  Minnesota 
Fruit  Breeding  Farm  and  was  introduced  in  1920. 
Monitor  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  Burbank 
and  some  native  plum.  The  variety  has  not  only 
extreme  hardiness  as  an  asset,  but  the  fruits  are 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In 
color  the  plums  are  a  rich  dark  red  with  character¬ 
istic  conspicuous  dots.  The  flavor  is  sweet,  mingled 
with  sufficient  acidity  to  make  it  a  very  refreshing 
fruit.  Unfortunately,  Monitor  is  a  clingstone,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  fruits  to  crack  in  rainy 
weather  at  ripening  time.  The  trees  are  about  ail 
one  could  ask  for  in  size,  shape  and  productivity. 
Fruit  growers  who  are  on  the  northern  limits  for 
plums  may  well  try  Monitor  for  home  use,  road¬ 
side  stands,  and  local  markets. 

Peaches 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  peach  in¬ 
dustry  in  every  part  of  Eastern  America  needs  re¬ 
juvenation  by  the  introduction  of  better  varieties. 
Elberta  is  too  generally  grown,  its  quality  is  too 
poor,  and  its  season  seems  exactly  to  suit  the 
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Oriental  peach  moth,  which  is  now  becoming'  a  seri¬ 
ous  pest  in  eastern  peach  regions.  No  peaches  not 
hitherto  mentioned  in  the  articles  on  new  fruits  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  seem  to  have  come  within  the  view  of 
the  horticulturists  at  the  New  York  State  Station, 
so  that  we  can  only  call  attention  again  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  splendid  sorts  being  introduced  by  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  and  to  some  of  the  new 
kinds  now  fruiting  on  the  grounds  of  the  Vineland 
Station  in  Ontario.  Peach  growers  in  every  .part 
of  Eastern  America  will  do  well  to  look  for  new  and 
better  varieties  of  this  fruit,  and  especially  for 
sorts  a  little  earlier  than  Elberta  to  escape  the 
Oriental  peach  moth. 

Grapes 

During  the  past  15  years  the  New  YTork  Station 
has  offered  every  year  one  or  more  new  grapes.  The 
hope  has  been  that  we  might  introduce  kinds  that 
would  compete  with  Concord,  without  the  faults  of 
Concord.  We  have  especially  wanted  a  new  grape 
that  would  ship  better  and  keep  longer  than  does 
Concord.  In  part,  we  have  succeeded,  and  yet  we 
continue  to  breed  grapes  with  the  hope  that  still 
better  varieties  may  be  evolved. 

Stout  Seedless. — For  many  years  this  station  has 
been  making  crosses  between  seeded  and  seedless 
grapes,  with  the  expectation  that  we  might  breed  a 
seedless  grape  of  merit,  suitable  to  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  New  York,  which  would  be  a  valuable  grape 
for  this  region.  Out  of  a  dozen  or  more  seedless  sorts 
that  have  so  far  been  bred  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  grounds,  we  have  at  last  a  grape 
which  we  think  is  worthy  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  cross  between  Sultanina 
Rosea,  a  seedless  grape  commonly 
grown  in  California,  and  one  of  our 
near-seedless  station  seedlings.  The 
clusters  of  the  new  grape  are  well 
filled,  of  large  size,  and  the  berries  are 
large  for  a  seedless  grape  and  have  a 
sweet,  vinous  flavor,  hardly  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  for  a  table  grape.  The  berries 
are  seedless,  except  for  one  or  two  soft, 
fleshy,  abortive  seeds  sometimes  found 
in  the  pulp.  The  vine  is  productive, 
vigorous  and  fairly  hardy.  The  new 
grape  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  A.  B. 

Stout,  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  who  suggested  making  this 
cross. 

Wayne.- 

the  New  York  Fruit  Testing 
tion  in  1927,  but  has  not  hitherto  been 
described  in  these  notes.  It  is  very 
similar  in  its  breeding  to  Sheridan  and 
several  other  of  the  black  grapes  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  station  grounds.  The 
new  variety  has  the  thick  skin  and 
color  of  Mills,  one  of  its  parents,  but 
is  much  earlier.  The  vines  are  very 
productive,  possibly  on  some  soils  too 
productive,  so  that  they  may  have  to 
receive  close  pruning.  On  heavy  soils, 

Wayne  has  a  tendency  to  shell,  espe¬ 
cially  in  stoi’age.  The  grape  ripens  in 
midseason,  the  clusters  are  large,  the 
quality  is  good,  and  the  color  is  red¬ 
dish  black  with  a  heavy  bloom. 

Raspberries 

Every  breeder  of  raspberries  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  breed  sorts  free  from  the 
dreaded  mosaic.  This  station  has  in¬ 
troduced  several  such  sorts  only  to 
have  them  sooner  or  later  go  down 
with  mosaic.  We  now  offer  through 
the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  another  kind  that  seems  to  stand 
up  better  against  this  disease  than  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

Newburgh. — Newburgh  originated  as 
long  ago  as  1922,  and  plants  were  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  1929.  Thus,  the  new 
variety  has  been  pretty  well  tested 
and  so  far  has  been  wholly  free  from 
mosaic.  Newburgh  has  other  charac¬ 
ters  to  recommend  it.  The  plants  are  very  vigorous, 
hardy  and  exceedingly  productive.  The  canes  are 
stocky  and  bear  a  heavy  load  of  green  foliage  which 
indicates  vigor  and  health.  Suckers  are  produced 
abundantly.  The  raspberries  are  firm,  and  ship 
well,  having  only  the  fault  that  the  fruit  diminishes 
in  size  as  the  season  advances.  No  raspberry  on  the 
station  grounds  produces  more  attractive  fruit  than 
this  one^  The  flavor  is  mild,  and  the  quality  is  good. 
The  berries  cling  to  the  bush,  but  because  of  their 
firmness  can  be  picked  without  injury  to  the  fruit. 
It  would  seem  that  with  all  its  good  characters  New¬ 
burgh  must  make  a  name  for  itself  among  growers 
of  red  raspberries. 

Viking. — This  new  sort  is  a  cross  between  Cuth- 
bert  and  Marlboro,  made  at  the  Horticultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Vineland,  Ontario.  It  was  introduced 
by  that  station  as  long  ago  as  1923.  On  the  grounds 
of  this  station  it  is  a  most  admirable  red  raspberry. 
The  plants  are  seemingly  little  affected  by  mosaic, 
and  are  healthy,  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  berries 
are  large,  bright  red,  glossy,  ripen  just  before  those 
of  Cutlibert,  and  hold  up  well  in  size  and  firmness 
throughout  the  season.  In  the  raspberry  districts 
of  Canada  this  new  variety  has  been  extensively 
planted  and  is  well  liked  by  all  who  grow  it. 

Strawberries 

Several  new  strawberries  are  offered  by  nursery¬ 
men  as  promising.  Varieties  of  strawberries  grow 
so  differently  in  accordance  with  environment  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  recommendations  that  apply 
generally.  On  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion,  at  Geneva,  one  sort  stands  out  as  conspicuously 
meritorious  and  is  well  worth  trying  in  Western 
New  York  at  least. 

Wyona. — Wyona  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as 
1923  from  Virginia,  and  has  thus  had  a  long  pro¬ 


bationary  period.  It  has  fruited  on  the  grounds  of 
the  New  York  Station  for  several  seasons  where  it 
has  always  done  well,  and  it  is  also  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  strawberry  growers  in  other  States.  The 
fruits  are  large,  the  size  holding  up  well  throughout 
the  season.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  the  quality  is 
good,  although  sometimes  the  texture  of  the  flesh 
is  a  little  coarse  in  large  berries.  The  vines  are 
not  much  affected  by  leaf-spot,  and  bear  better  than 
almost  any  other  late  sorts.  The  fruits  keep  well 
and  the  last  pickings  are  nearly  as  good  as  the 
first.  No  strawberry,  however,  is  perfect,  and  the 
chief  defect  in  this  one  is  that  the  apex  colors  so 
slowly  that  care  must  be  taken  in  picking  to  avoid 
green  tips. 


T 


Production  of  Fruit  Varieties 

HE  progress  of  fruit  growing  is  closely  linked 
with  the  production  and  introduction  of  new  va¬ 
rieties.  The  ear  I;*  settlers  found  but  few  noteworthy 
fruits  in  America,  and  consequently  they  were  forced 
to  import  many  varieties  from  their  home  coun¬ 
tries.  Unfortunately  many  of  their  introductions 
proved  of  little  value  in  their  new  surroundings. 
Eventually,  however,  seed  of  these  importations,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  apple  and  sweet  cherry,  became 
spread  by  birds,  animals  and  man,  and  seedlings 
arose  in  the  fence  rows,  pastures  and  open  woodlots. 
Probably  999  seedlings  out  of  every  thousand  pos- 
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sessed  no  special  merit,  and  9,999  out  of  every  ten 
thousand  never  becoqie  of  commercial  significance. 
Nevertheless,  a  large  part  of  our  present  day  apples, 
such  as  the  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
McIntosh,  originated  in  this  manner.  If  nature  was 


left  to  run  its  own  course  for  the  next  300  years, 
what  might  be  our  expectations?  Due  to  the  di¬ 
minishing  wild  lands  and  the  advent  of  insect  pests, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  results  would  equal  the 
past  record. 

As  a  general  rule,  as  the  late  Professor  S.  A. 
Beach  once  pointed  out  in  a  talk  on  fruit  breeding, 
each  fruit  section  has  developed  the  major  part  of 
its  commercial  apple  varieties.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  man  has  naturally  selected  those  wild 
fruits  that  appeared  to  be  of  merit  for  his  locality. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening  had  appeared  first  in  Virginia,  who 
would  have  had  the  foresight  to  predict  their  possi¬ 
bilities?  On  the  other  hand,  the  chances  are  that 
if  the  Stayman  Winesap  and  the  Arkansas  Black 
.  had  first  appeared  in  Western  New  York,  they  would 
have*  received  no  attention  except  possibly  for  cider. 
Without  question  many  a  valuable  seedling  has  been 
lost  to  posterity  because  It  originated  in  the  wrong 
environment. 

About  20  years  ago,  the  writer  was  showing  a  Rus¬ 
sian  pomologist  the  numerous  seedling  fruits  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station.  He  remarked,  “It  may  be  well  for  you  in 
a  new  country  to  breed  new  varieties,  but  in  Rus¬ 
sia  it  is  not  advisable,  since  the  varieties  we  now 
have  have  taken  centuries  to  produce.”  This  state¬ 
ment  probably  reflected  the  attitude  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Perfection  had  been  reached  and  further 
progress  was  blocked.  Nature  saw  otherwise.  The 
new  Russian  attitude  has  shifted  into  reverse,  for 


the  Russian  scientists  are  now  scouring  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  to  improve  their  fruit  varieties. 
The  Germans  are  likewise  keenly  awake  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  improving  their  varieties. 

What  is  America  doing  to  obtain  better  fruits  for 
its  varied  conditions?  The  Northern  States  and 
their  neighbor,  Canada,  probably  on  account  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  have  felt  the  call  most  keenly.  A  few  breed¬ 
ers  such  as  T.  V.  Munson  of  Texas  and  Luther  Bur- 
bank  of  California  have  done  some  good  work  but 
their  labors  have  ended.  The  United  StateslDepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  breeding  many  new  fruits,  as 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  small  fruits  for  specific 
purposes,  but  no  one  institution  can  produce  all  the 
new  fruits  required  by  our  country. 

In  the  Northwest,  the  Idaho  Expei’iment  Station 
has  been  breeding  apples,  but  so  far  none  of  their 
productions  has  obtained  commercial  importance. 
Farther  east,  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
are  actively  engaged  in  fruit  breeding  work.  As  the 
cold  Winter  weather  in  this  section  limits  fruit 
production,  their  problem  has  been  to  develop 
hardier  varieties.  Many  crosses  have  been  made 
between  cold  resistant  types,  as  the  hardy  Russian 
apples  and  native  plums,  and  tender  superior  kinds, 
and  already  numerous  promising  varieties  have  been 
obtained.  Professor  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  South  Dakota, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  breeders  in  this  section, 
but  there  are  several  others  who  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Probably  the  best-known  seedling  produced 
by  the  Minnesota  Station  is  the  Latham 
raspberry.  The  well-known  Wealthy 
apple  also  came  from  that  State, 
thanks  to  the  labors  of  Peter  Gideon, 
of  Excelsior. 

The  Canadians,  through  the  active 
leadership  of  W.  T.  Macoun,  E.  F. 
Palmer  and  their  co-workers,  have  been 
and  ai-e  making  wonderful  progress  in 
fruit  breeding.  As  in  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  States,  their  great  problem  has 
been  hardiness.  Already  some  of  their 
improved  varieties,  such  as  the  Lobo 
and  Melba  apples  and  the  Viking  rasp¬ 
berry,  have  gone  south  of  their  border. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  are 
carrying  on  the  major  portion  of  the 
breeding  work.  At  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  many  promising 
peaches  have  recently  been  produced 
and,  according  to  tests,  some  of  these 
new  kinds  give  excellent  promise  of 
furthering  the  peach  industry.  The 
New  York  Station,  as  many  know,  is 
carrying  on  a  great  deal  of  breeding 
work,  and  has  set  out  to  improve  all 
fruits  that  have  a  possible  commercial 
value  in  its  State.  Already  this  sta¬ 
tion  has  contributed  many  fruits,  such 
as  the  Cortland  apple,  June  raspberry, 
Portland,  Ontario,  Fredonia  and  Sheri¬ 
dan  grapes. 

For  New  York  to  maintain  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  fruit  growing  it  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  have  better  varieties.  The 
high  quality  of  the  McIntosh  and  the 
Northern  Spy,  and  the  reliability  of 
the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  have  been  and  are  a  great  asset 
in  supporting  the  apple  industry,  but 
even  these  varieties  have  their  faults. 
The  Concord  grape  is  our  mainstay  for 
competing  with  the  high  quality  Euro¬ 
pean  or  California  grapes,  and  it  is  not 
faring  overly  well.  A  dark-colored 
grape  equal  to  the  European  type  in 
quality,  and  as  hardy  as  the  Concord, 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
New  York  growers.  Blight  resistant 
pears  equal  to  Bartlett  in  size,  quality 
and  appearance,  and  ripening  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  season  are  badly 
needed.  Only  the  production  of  mosaic 
resistant  raspberries  will  put  the  rasp¬ 
berry  industry  back  on  its  feet.  Time 
and  space  preclude  a  discussion  of  all  of  the  needs 
of  the  fruit  industry,  but  it  is  apparent  that  much 
work  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  that  such  work  requires 
the  support  of  all.  It  is  well  that  breeding  work  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  public  institutions,  for 
such  work  is  necessarily  expensive  and  time-consum¬ 
ing.  Further,  progress  must  not  be  blocked  by  the 
passing  of  individuals.  richard  Wellington. 


Fun  in  the  Flower  Garden 

MOST  persons  who  grow  flowers  at  all  grow  them 
for  fun;  to  all  such  I  recommend  heartily  the 
fun  of  specializing.  If  one  will  focus  his  attention  on 
a  group,  be  it  China  asters  or  Japanese  maples,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  in  hand  the  study  of  a  lifetime. 
He  can  spend  all  his  spare  hours  and  most  of  his 
spare  cash  collecting  and  studying  his  favorites. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  having  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  anyone  in  the  neighborhood,  not  mattering 
much  what  one  collects.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  these  are  plums  or  peonies,  eggplants  or 
sweet  peas. 

One  who  gets  together  a  large  collection  of  va¬ 
rieties  in  any  one  group  soon  begins  to  learn  a  lot 
of  intimate  things  about  his  favorites  which  the 
ordinary  passerby  never  suspects.  He  begins  to 
be  interested  in  the  fine  distinctions.  These  mean 
also  fine  adaptations,  some  varieties  and  strains  be¬ 
ing  suited  to  his  particular  soil  and  climate,  some 
coming  earlier,  others  staying  later,  some  having  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fragrance,  others  of  color,  others  of 
durability. 

In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  ways  to  study  hor¬ 
ticulture  or  botany  ever  devised.  It  is  good  for 
grown-ups  and  good  for  children.  If  one  wishes  to 
interest  and  instruct  children  he  can  do  nothing 
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better  than  to  put  them  in  charge  of  a  garden  of 
sweet  peas,  marigolds  or  whatever  will  most  please 
the  individual  fancy. 

This  sort  of  specialization,  as  already  indicated, 
may  take  hold  of  almost  any  group  in  the  entire  field 
of  horticulture.  The  common  annual  flowering 
plants  are  the  easiest  to  handle  and  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  for  a  beginning.  Take  the  common 
annual  Phlox,  Phlox  Drummondi.  There  are  dozens 
and  dozens  of  varieties,  some  taller,  some  dwarfer, 
some  with  lace-like  flowers,  some  with  almost  dou¬ 
ble  flowers,  and  this  great  range  offers  unlimited 
scope  of  interest. 

Then  there  are  the  Zinnias  with  all  their  new  va¬ 
rieties  and  refinements,  the  marigolds,  the  Cosmos, 
the  China  asters,  the  snapdragons,  even  the  morning- 
glories — all  these  and  many  more  are  wholly  eligible. 

If  anyone  is  more  ambitious  and  wishes  to  tackle 
the  hardy  permanent  perennials  he  has  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  larkspurs  which  he  may  test,  compare 
and  admire.  Or  he  may  go  into  Oriental  poppies, 
another  long  and  lovely  list ;  or  he  may  prefer  to 
take  a  smaller  list,  as  the  Aneliusas  or  Veronicas. 
He  can  take  either  a  big  group  or  a  small  one,  either 
an  easy  group  or  a  difficult  one. 

Of  course  if  he  really  has  some  time  and  money 
to  put  into  it  he  will  probably  choose  peonies.  Here 
is  where  you  can  get  new  varieties  each  year  at  $15 
each.  The.  Irises  and  Dahlias  offer  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  scope,  presenting  an  endless  list  of  varieties, 
with  novelties  coming  in  all  the  while  on  a  good 
many  of  which  one  can  spend  his  money. 

Or  one  might  undertake  still  more  permanent  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  some  of  the  hardy  shrubs.  Of  course 
there  have  been  specialists  in  roses  always,  and 
probably  always  will  be.  Then  there  are  lilacs 
of  which  the  nurserymen  have  many  tine  new  va¬ 
rieties.  Lilacs  are  well  worth  collecting.  -The  old- 
fashioned  mock  orange  (Philadelphus)  has  a  number 
of  interesting  new  varieties  and  would  be  highly  re¬ 
munerative  to  the  person  who  enjoys  that  kind  of 
horticulture. 

These  are  only  suggestions.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  one  can  satisfy 
his  own  taste,  his  own  garden,  and  his 
own  pocketbook  by  picking  a  group 
which  fits  all  these  requirements. 

Then  he  can  begin  exchanging  with 
his  friends.  That  is  one  way  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  collection.  Also  it  is  one  way 
of  building  up  a  host  of  -horticultural 
friendships.  These  exchanges  and  the 
correspondence  which  goes  with  them 
prove  to.be  a  major  interest  in  many 
lives. 

Of  course  one  has  to  buy  some  new 
varieties  also.  If  he  is  dealing  with 
annuals  or  perennials  he  will  get  these 
as  seeds,  and  in  the  process  of  his 
dealings  he  will  build  up  a  similar  cor¬ 
respondence.  He  will  get  in  touch  with 
all  the  good  American  seedsmen,  and 
they  are  a  fine  bunch  of  chaps,  especial¬ 
ly  if  you  can  get  to  them  behind  their 
catalogs. 

It  should  be  remembered  further 
that  there  are  a  great  many  varieties 
growing  in  Europe  which  are  not  in  the 
common  trade  in  America.  When  one 
gets  to  collecting  in  -any  particular 
group  he  will  presently  wish  to  reach 
the  European  varieties,  and  to  try  them  in  addition 
to  those  he  already  has.  Any  one  of  the  good  seeds¬ 
men  will  be  glad  to  intermediate  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  seeds.  These  men  always  have  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  foreign  seed  houses,  and  indeed  fre¬ 
quently  buy  large  quantities  there.  Thus  they  are 
in  a  position  to  get  additional  varieties  when  the 
collector  needs  them. 

The  same  could  be  said  with  regard  to  hardy 
plants  which  are  bought  through  the  nurseries. 
After  one  has  secured  everything  he  can  get  from 
the  usual  lines  of  nursery  catalogs  he  can  easily  go 
beyond  these,  either  by  getting  in  touch  with  regu¬ 
lar  field  collectors  or  by  asking  some  good  nursery¬ 
man  to  procure  new  varieties  for  him  out  of  the 
European  lists. 

In  fact,  the  easiest  thing  about  such  a  collection 
is  its  enlargement.  One  can  always  be  getting 
something  new.  The  real  problem  is  to  keep  with¬ 
in  bounds.  However,  if  one  is  going  into  this  merely 
for  fun  he  ought  to  stop  when  the  fun  stops.  As 
soon  as  the  work  becomes  burdensome  or  the  expense 
troublesome  we  are  pretty  sure  t'hat  this  line  of  col¬ 
lecting  has  gone  far  enough.  That  is  where  to  draw 
the  line.  frank  a.  waugh. 
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Shrubs  for  the  Dooryard 

**TT‘S  not  a  home  until  it’s  planted,”  is  the  slogan 

1  of  the  nurserymen  and  landscapers,  and  what  a 
depth  of  truth  lies  hidden  in  those  few  words !  How 
a  few  well-chosen  and  well-planted  shrubs  enhance 
the  beauty — and  incidentally  the  value — of  a  home ! 

About  the  dooryard  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  house  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  choos¬ 
ing  just  those  shrubs  which  are  best  suited  for  the 
purpose ;  indeed,  the  prospective  planter  should  be 
as  discriminating  in  this  respect  as  is  a  lady  when 
selecting  her  new  Summer  dress ;  more  so  in  fact, 
for  the  planting  is  to  be  much  more  permanent  than 
is  the  dress,  and  is  to  be  worn  and  looked  upon  year 
by  year  with  increasing  pleasure  if  the  right  ma¬ 
terial  is  planted  in  the  first  instance  . 

The  business  of  planting  about  the  home  must 
not  be  done  in  a  haphazard  way,  nor  can  one  get  re¬ 
sults  by  going  to  a  local  nursery  or  by  taking  a  cata¬ 
log  and  picking  out  those  subjects  which  appear  to 
give  the  most  plant  for  each  dollar  expended.  Such 
plants  are  usually  vigorous  and  rampant  growers; 
that  explains  why  comparatively  large  plants  can 
be  sold  cheaply,  and  in  but  two  or  three  years  time 
they  are  likely  to  have  overgrown  the  space  allotted 
to  them  and  require  drastic  thinning  to  keep  them 
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within  bounds,  or  it  may  be  they  will  overgrow  and 
suffocate  choicer  but  less  vigorous  subjects. 

Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  soil  conditions, 
aspect  and  season  of  flowering,  although  the  latter 
of  course  is  of  little  moment  where  the  majority  of 
the  evergreens  are  concerned,  Rhododendrons,  moun¬ 
tain  laurel  and  Leucothoe  being  notable  exceptions. 

Whatever  it  is  decided  to  plant  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  preparation  of  the  site.  Try  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  depth  of  one  foot  of  good  soil  en¬ 
riched  with  some  well-rotted  manure  or  leaf  mold, 
and  bonemeal.  Artificial  manures  have  no  value 
at  all  for  this  purpose,  for  they  are  not  lasting,  nor 
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do  they  improve  the  soil  texture.  If  the  soil  is  very 
heavy  some  sand  incorporated  therewith  will  be  help¬ 
ful,  and  for  certain  species,  as  lilacs  Viburnum  and 
Deutzia,  a  dressing  of  ground  limestone  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  Remember  that  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias 
(mountain  laurel),  Azaleas,  Leucothoe  and  other 
ericaceous  subjects  simply  abhor  lime  and  must 
have  an  acid  soil  in  which  to  root.  On  the  contrary, 
boxwood  and  yew  thrive  on  a  lime-sweetened  diet, 
and  I  have  seen  many  acres  of  these  fine  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  limestone  soil  at  the  famous  Box  Hill  in 
Surrey,  England. 

Whatever  may  be  the  type  of  soil  with  which  you 
have  to  deal,  endeavor  to  get  it  into  good  condition 
prior  to  planting.  This  work  will  be  amply  repaid 
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shrubs  planted  as  compared  with  what  would  be  the 
case  if  put  into  ground  prepared  in  a  half-hearted 
manner.  It  is  a  fact  that  3-ft.  high  specimen  shrubs 
planted  in  a  proper  manner  in  well-prepared  soil 
will  quickly  outstrip  similar  kinds  twice  as  large 
but  planted  under  unkindly  conditions ;  therefore 
do  everything  possible  to  provide  a  good  rooting 
medium  and  this  of  special  importance  around  su¬ 
burban  homes,  where  often  the  builders  leave  but  a 
thin  veneer  of  top  soil  covering  debris  accumulated 
during  the  building  operations,  and  where  other 
conditions  such  as  light  and  pure  air  are  not  the  best. 

Shrubs  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  provided  the  soil  is  in  a  friable  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  planting  in  a  wet, 
sticky  medium ;  better  wait  a  few  days  and  give  it 
time  to  dry  out  a  little.  If  shrubs  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  order  them  as  early  as  possible,  and  if  they 
are  not  planted  immediately  upon  arrival  bury  the 
roots  in  the  ground  to  keep  them  from  drying  out. 
But  a  very  short  exposure  to  drying  air  will  cause 
the  tiny  feeding  roots  to  wither  and  give  a  severe 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  When  planting 
be  sure  to  make  a  hole  amply  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  spreading  out  of  the  roots  without  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  cramping,  and  of  sufficient  depth,  so  that 
when  the  operation  is  completed  the  shrub  will  be 
set  at  the  same  level  as  before. 

Damaged  or  broken  roots  should  be  cut  clean 
across  with  a  sharp  knife  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  exposed  surface  faces  downward.  Fill  in  around 
the  roots  with  good  soil,  but  do  not  let  manure  come 
in  contact  therewith,  and  tread  firmly  but  not  un¬ 
reasonably  hard  as  the  work  proceeds.  Those  shrubs 
which  bloom  in  late  Summer  on  the  current  year’s 
wood  should  be  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  eyes 
of  the  base  of  the  growths  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Included  here  are  the  ‘‘Peegee”  Hydrangea  (II. 
paniculata  grandiflora),  tin;  blue  Spiriea,  the  butter¬ 
fly  bush,  and  the  bush  clover.  Other  kinds  should 
only  be  thinned  out  a  little  if  over¬ 
crowded  to  compensate  somewhat  for 
the  unavoidable  loss  to  the  root  system. 
This  thinning  out  is  more  important  if 
the  bushes  dealt  with  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  large  size.  Should  a  period  of 
very  dry  weather  follow  planting,  one 
thorough  soaking  with  water  may 
prove  advantageous,  but  this  is  rarely 
necessary,  while  in  the  event  of  a  very 
dry  Summer  artificial  watering  may 
be  necessary  during  the  first  season. 
The  foregoing  applies  in  general  to  all 
shrub  planting. 

Now  shrubs  may  be  used  effectively 
in  several  different  ways ;  thus  they 
may  be  planted  as  single  specimens 
in  which  case  a  well-shaped  plant  must 
be  chosen  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
should  be  of  a  kind  calculated  to  make 
a  shapely  bush  without  requiring  much 
pruning ;  the  Magnolias  and  lilacs 
make  splendid  specimens.  Specimens 
should  be  given  ample  space  for  sym¬ 
metrical  development,  and  at  least  in 
the  early  stages  a  circle  of  cultivated 
ground  should  be  maintained  about  the 
base  rather  than  allowing  grass  to 
grow  to  the  trunk. 

Low-growing  sturdy  species  are  ad¬ 
mirable  for  foundation  planting.  Dwarf  yews  and 
Deutzias  are  examples  of  this  class. 

Often  a  shrub  border  is  an  effective  boundary, 
and  for  this  purpose  almost  all  kinds  of  shrubs  can 
be  used,  but  it  is  much  better  to  arrange  these  in 
groups  of  three  or  five  of  the  same  kind  rather  than 
dot  about  single  plants  of  different  kinds. 

Many  shrubs  make  a  delightful  informal  hedge; 

I  have  in  mind  such  subjects  as  Althsea,  barberry’ 
snowberry  and  Stephanandra. 

Another  fine  method  of  growing  shrubs  about  the 
house  is  to  plant  a  bed  devoted  to  a  single  kind 
and  containing  several  specimens.  An  especially 
fine  effect  is  secured  by  planting  the  ground  beneath 
the  shrubs  with  such  Spring  flowering  bulbs  as 
Scillias,  Chionodoxas,  Crocuses,  Muscari  and  Winter 
aconite.  Forsythias,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
are  excellent  planted  in  beds,  as  also  are  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  kinds  which  are  pruned  hard 
back  in  the  early  Spring. 

The  following  notes  are  given  to  assist  the  pros¬ 
pective  planter  to  select  the  right  kinds  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  soil  and  site.  All  may  be  listed  as  really 
first-class  species  for  dooryard  planting,  well  worth 
planting  provided  the  conditions  are  right. 

Juniperus  Pfitzeriana,  an  evergreen  with  grey- 
green  ioliage  and  spreading  growth.  For  founda¬ 
tion  work  or  as  a  single  specimen  it  is  well  suited. 

Picea  pungens  Ivosteri,  the  well-known  Roster’s 
blue  spruce,  makes  a  handsome  specimen  where  a 
formal  effect  is  desired. 

Pinus  Muglius,  an  excellent  dwarf  evergreen  for 
exposed  situations. 

Retinosporas  in  variety,  are  excellent  as  single 
specimens  or  for  foundation  planting. 

Taxus  cuspidata  or  Japanese  yew,  is  splendid 
for  partially  shaded  positions.  Taxus  baecata  re- 
pandens  is  particularly  handsome  in  beds  or  borders. 

Thuya  occidentals  or  arbor  vitae  is  well  adapted 
for  hedges,  screens  or  single  specimens.  Many  va¬ 
rieties  of  T.  occidentals  are  procurable ;  dwarf 
form,  globular  forms  and  so  on,  while  the  variety 
known  as  Wareana  is  particularly  hardy. 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis  is  a  fine  subject  for  rocky 
sunny  positions.  It  is  of  semi-prostrate  habit,  but 
grows  three  feet  or  more  high  and  bears  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  attractive  red  berries  in  the  Fall.  The 
foliage  is  handsome. 

Daphne  Cneorum  is  a  pretty  dwarf  spreading 
shrub  producing  a  crop  of  sweetly  scented  pink 
flowers  in  May  and  others  during  the  Summer. 
Makes  a  pretty  bed  and  seems  to  like  a  stony  soil 
containing  some  lime.  Should  receive  protection 
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6  Beautiful  Evergreens 
All  for  $5.00 

These  six  evergreens  are  offered,  as 
illustrated,  at  the  low  price  of  $5.00 
to  make  new  friends  for  Little  Tree 
Farms.  Each  plant  is  first  quality, 
' 'vice  transplanted  stock,  hardy,  full 
roliaged  and  vigorous. 

Variety  Height 

1  Red  Pine  18  to  24  inches 

1  Scotch  Pine  18  to  24  inches 

1  Norway  Spruce  18  to  24  inches 

1  White  Spruce  12  to  18  inches 

1  Douglas  Fir  12  to  18  inches 

1  Arborvitae  12  to  18  inches 

Carefully  packed  and  delivered  to  Express 
Co.,  f.o.b.  Framingham,  Mass.  Weight  45  lbs. 

free  For  the  Big  Illustrated 

Ashing  >3/  Catalogue 

A  complete  and  amazingly  helpful  and  inter¬ 
esting  guide  to  planting  for  home  decoration. 

SEND  TODAY! 

—  —  —  —  —  (tear  here) - - — 

LITTLE  TREE  FARMS 

85  Pleasant  St.,  Framingham  Centre,  Mass. 

Send  me  your  free  Catalogue  for  1930.  Q 
1  enclose  $5  for  the  6  Evergreens  above  □ 

Name  . 

R.F.D.  or  St . 

P.0 . State . 


This  Week’s  Special 

8  Evergreens*  «t  on 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-y  g  «OU 
vilae ,  2  Austrian  Pine, 

2  Juniperus  Communis. 

These  trees  are  5  to  6  years  old,  all 
once  transplanted  in  the  nursery. 

Order  NOW  for  Spring  Delivery 

Cedrus  Deodora,  $1.15 

“God  Tree  of  the  Himalayas’’ 

Hie  world’s  most  beautiful  evergreen. 
Silvery  blue  color."  Trees  1  to  1%  feet, 
each  $1.15;  1%  to  2  feet,  each  $1.75. 

Magnolia  Trees,  2  for  $1.10 

1  to  1%  feet;  1%  to  2  feet,  each  $1.65. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  each,  $1.10 

Coral  Pink,  Nudiflora.  early  bloomer. 
MOLLIS,  orange,  beautiful,  2  for  $1.55. 

Rhododendrons,  3  for  $1.50 

In  red,  pink  and  purple.  Large  plants. 

>  Hardy  Hydrangea,  2  for  $1.15 

Nieeo  blue,*  New.  AVonderful. 

Japanese  Barberry,  8  for  $1.15 

Lovely  plants.  8  for  $1.15. 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  $1.10 

7  years  old.  Big  value. 

12  Hardy  Perennials,  $1.55 

A  selection  for  all  summer  blooming. 
One  year  plants  a  special. 

8  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums,  $1.(5 

Pink,  bronze,  yellow  &  white.  Hardy. 
POM  POMS,  same  colors,  8  plants,  $1.15. 


Snpeial  ®  assorted  perennials  will  be 
OjICUdl  included  extra  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $5  or  more,  when  ordered  from 
this  ad. 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


•N@w  Market 


NoivMarJcet 


66'RANDOLPH  ROAD-- - - 

— — New  Jersey 


16a 

GRAPE 
VINES 


TWO  each  of  Ni- 
agara  (White), 
A-Sk  for  Caco  (Red),  Concord  (Black). 
C'ntnlna'  Strong,  healthy  vines  that  will 

UUtUtOg  bear  bigj  juicy  grapes. 

20%  of  Your  Order  Extra 

Buy  $5  worth  of  plants  here  and  select  $1  worth  ex- 
tra  from  the  1,000  varieties  shown  in  our  Catalog;  we 
extra  with  $3  order,  etc.  Read  new  Unit  1  lanting 
idea.  See  many  special  money*saving  collectmns 
Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Perennials,  etc.  Write 
for  free  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.;  Inc. 
132  Main  Street  [Since  1881]  Dansville.N.Y. 


from  the  strong  Winter  sunlight. 

Erica  vulgaris  or  heather  in  its  several 
forms  is  excellent  for  exposed  positions 
and  dryish  soils.  Does  well  in  peaty  soils 
but  abhors  lime.  Should  be  sheared  back 
in  early  Spring  before  the  new  growth 
begins. 

Kalmia  latifolia  (mountain  laurel)  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  our 
broad-leaf  evergreens.  A  native  and  very 
hardy.  Requires  acid  soil  conditions, 
therefore  lime  is  to  be  avoided.  Must  re¬ 
ceive  some  protection  from  February  and 
early  March  sunshine. 

Leucothoe  Catesbsei. — One  of  the  best 
evergreens  for  shady  positions,  with 
showy  white  flowers  on  arching  branches. 

Pieris  floribunda  or  lily  of  the  valley 
shrub  is  a  handsome  evergreen  with  dark 
green  foliage  and  upright  panicles  of 
waxy  white  flowers.  Requires  similar 
treatment  to  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  They 
require  identical  treatment ;  that  is,  a 
soil  prepared  to  a  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet,  with  liberal  additions  of  leaf  mold, 
humus  or  peat.  Lime  is  to  be  avoided  at 
all  costs.  A  little  shade  from  the  strong¬ 
est  sunshine  is  desirable,  and  they  should 
never  suffer  from  drought.  Don’t  plant 
these  shrubs  unless  you  can  provide  the 
right  conditions.  One  of  the  earliest 
shrubs  to  flower  is  the  hardy  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Rhododendron  mucronulatum ;  many 
other  fine  kinds  are  listed. 

Althaea  (Rose  of  Sharon)  is  tall  grow¬ 
ing  but  valuable  for  late  Summer  bloom. 
In  several  colors.  It  makes  a  splendid 
screen  or  single  specinjen. 

Berberis  Thunbergii.  —  The  merits  of 
the  Japanese  barberry  are  well  known. 
Planted  as  an  informal  hedge,  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  specimen  or  in  a  bed  it  always  seems 
at  home  and  cheers  us  ■with  a  wealth  of 
Fall  color  both  of  foliage  and  berries. 
Common  but  reliable. 

Buddleia  Davidi  or  variabilis  is  the 
lovely  “Summer  lilac,”  and  is  one  of  our 
finest  shrubs,  delighting  us  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  with  its  graceful  sprays  of  delicious¬ 
ly  scented  flowers.  Requires  a  rich  soil, 
a  sunny  positiou  and  ample  moisture.  For 
those  looking  for  something  new,  try  B. 
alter*ifolia  (see  R.  N.-Y.,  page  130.) 

Clethra  alternifolia,  the  native  sweet 
pepper  bush,  is  very  fine  from  July  to 
September.  Revels  in  a  moist  soil. 

Kerria  Japonica  and  its  double  variety 
are  both  excellent  low-growing  yellow- 
flowered  shrubs  which  succeed  well  in 
partially  shaded  positions.  Splendid  in 
beds  or  borders  and  attractive  even  when 
devoid  of  foliage,  the  stems  being  a  vivid 
green. 

Cydonia  japonica,  the  scarlet  Japanese 
quince,  is  a  valuable  subject  for  a  flower¬ 
ing  hedge  or  as  a  specimen  plant.  Re¬ 
quires  exposure  to  sunlight.  Blooms  in 
early.  Spring. 

Deutzias— gracilis,  Lemoinei  and  scabra 
— are  all  excellent  dwarf  flowering  shrubs, 
fine  for  beds.  The  former  -two  produce 
white  flowers  and  the  latter  blush  pink. 
Give  an  open  position. 

Enkianthus  campanulatus  is  a  very 
hardy  shrub  from  Central  Japan,  which 
should  be  better  known.  Very  bushy  and 
up  to  12  ft.  ’high.  The  bell-shaped  flowers 
are  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  salmon.  The 
foliage  turns  a  wronderful  color  in  the 
Fall.  Enkianthus  require  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine,  moist  soil  and  freedom  from  lime. 

Forsytliias  require  no  eulogy.  De¬ 
servedly  the  most  popular  of  Spring  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  the  golden  bell.  Repays 
generous  treatment  in  the  way  of  soil 
conditions,  and  likes  a  sunny  spot. 

Hydrangea  panieulata  and  the  variety 
grandiflora  are  both  showy  for  Fall  flow¬ 
ering.  ‘The  former  is-  the  more  graceful. 
Does  well  in  almost  any  soil  and  revels 
in,  sunshine. 

Philadelphus  (mock  orange)  thrives  in 
any  ordinary  garden  loam,  but  responds 
to  good  conditions.  One  of  the  best 
shrubs  for  semi-shade,  although  only  seen 
at  its  best  when  planted  in  full  sun.  The 
variety  “Virginal”  is  especially  fine  for 
massing  in  a  bed. 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides  or  “White  Ker¬ 
ria”  is  a  bushy  shrub  having  white  flow¬ 
ers  and  shining  black  fruit.  Does  well 
on  dry  soils. 

Spiraeas. — All  of  this  wonderful  genus 
are  valuable  for  their  floriferousness  and 
simple  demands.  White,  pink  and  red 
forms  are  obtainable  of  varying  habits  and 
heights  suited  for  beds,  borders  or  single 


specimens.  Try  “Anthony  Waterer”  for 
a  pink. 

Stephanandra  flexuosa  is  an  elegant 
shrub  with  attractive  foliage,  makes  a 
good  hedge  and  does  well  in  shade. 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus,  “snow- 
berry,”  is  very  well  known.  It  has  clus¬ 
ters  of  large  white  berries  and  succeeds 
in  either  sun  or  shade. 

Viburnums. — As  with  Spiraeas,  so  with 
Viburnums.  There  are  many  kinds — all 
excellent  and  well  worth  planting. 

Weigela,  “Eva  Rathke,”  with  bright 
crimson  flowers  in  June,  is  the  best  kind, 
and  does  well  in  a  sunny  position. 

Lilacs  like  sun,  a  rich  soil  containing 
lime  and  ample  moisture  without  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  stagnancy.  Among  the  finest 
of  our  hardy  shrubs. 

Magnolias  are  fine  as  single  specimens. 
The  very  early  flowering  M.  Stella ta  (or 
Halli)  is  dwarf  and  is  splendid  when 
planted  several  in  a  bed. 

While  tlie  foregoing  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausts  the  list  of  available  material  it 
may  serve  in  the  way  of  suggestion. 
Shrubs  are  the  finest  of  plant  material 
for  the  embellishment  of  gardens  in  East¬ 
ern  North  America,  so  carry  in  mind  the 
nurserymen’s  slogan  : 

“It’s  not  a  home  until  it’s  planted  !” 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 
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Small  Fruit  Varieties  in 
Pennsylvania 

The  purpose  of  these  brief  notes  is 
not  to  burden  the  reader  with  statistics 
on  small  fruit  growing  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  rather  to  list  those  varieties  which 
have  proven  themselves  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  in  this  State,  and  to  men¬ 
tion  some  of  the  more  promising  sorts 
which  are  worthy  of  trial. 

Before  proceeding  on  the  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  this  article,  an  explanation  of 
what  will  be  included  under  the  heading 
of  small  fruits  would  not  be  amiss. 
While  grapes  are  not  always  placed  in 
this  group,  they  will  be  so  considered 
here.  Strawberries  and  the  brambles 
come  under  -this  head.  Gooseberries  and 
currants,  although  occasionally  of  local 
importance,  are  not  being  recommended 
for  additional  planting  in  Pennsylvania 
because  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
situation.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  sacri¬ 
fice  either  the  Ribes  or  the  white  pines 
to  check  this  disease,  it  is  felt  that  it 
should  be  the  former.  Cherries  have  also 
been  classed  as  small  fruits  by  some, 
particularly  the  man.  with  a  few  back¬ 
yard*  trees,  yet  they  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  small  fruits  this  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  grape-grow¬ 
ing  without  bringing  up  at  once  the  name 
Concord,  the  standard  commercial  grape 
in  the  Eastern  United  States.  So  far 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  commercial 
vines  in  Pennsylvania  are  concerned,  this 
variety  has  no  serious  competitor’,  even 
though  Concord  is  not  the  highest  quality 
grape  by  any  means.  Using  Concord  as 
a  yardstick  for  -measuring*  the  season  of 
ripening,  the  list  of  grapes  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  as  follows : 

Moore  Early  is  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  in  home  gardens.  While  it.  may  be 
compared  to  an  early  Concord,  its  chief 
claim  to  a  place  on  the  variety  list  'lies 
in  its  earliness,  -since  it  is  the  first  pass¬ 
able  black  grape  of  the  season.  In  qual¬ 
ity,  Moore  Early  falls  below  Concord,  as 
it  also  does  in  most  of  the  other  points 
of  comparison,  yet  it  is  grown  to  a 
limited  extent  simply  because  of  its  early 
ripening. 

Following  Moore  Early,  Worden  ripens 
from  a  week  to  10  days  ahead  of  Con¬ 
cord.  This  black  grape  is  a  seedling  of 
Concord,  which  it  closely  resembles. 
Worden  excels  its  parent  in  quality,  yet 
possesses  a  tender  skin  which  often  cracks 
badly,  limiting  its  shipping  qualities  and 
ripens  and  colors  unevenly  as  a  rule. 
However,  for  local  market  and  for  home 
use,  it  is  an  excellent  grape. 

Brighton  follows  next  in  the  list.  While 
it  has  several  serious  faults  for  a  shipping 
grape,  there  is  probably  no  other  variety 
which  has  given  more  satisfaction  in 
home  gardens  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
early  red  grape  requires  pollination  by 
another  variety  blooming  at  the  same 
time  more- than  any  other  ordinary  grape, 
yet  its  high  quality,  vigorous  growth, 
yield  and  adaptability  to  various  soils,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  relative  freedom  from 
fungus  troubles,  make  Bi’ighton  a  sort  to 
be  included  in  home  garden  and  local 
market  planting  plans. 


THIS  remarkable  40 -page 
book  shows  how  simple  it 
is  to  give  any  farm  home  a  hand¬ 
some  setting.  Simple  illustra¬ 
tions,  like  the  one  above,  help 
you  to  select  and  arrange  foun¬ 
dation  plantings, corner  groups, 
borders,  hedges,  screens,  etc. — 
to  embellish  any  part  of  your 
place  with  graceful  plantings. 
This  book  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery,  with  whom  quality 
and  integrity  are  a  tradition.  No¬ 
where  will  you  find  more  au¬ 
thoritative,  simple,  concise 
guidance.  Free  upon  request — 
send  for  it  now. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


Established  1890 


A  New  Catalog 

Money-Saving  Prices 

Buy  trees  from  an  old-established 
concern  with  a  nation-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honest  dealing  for  50  years. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  names  of 
Kelly  Tree  owners  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  as  commercial  growers. 

W rite  for  latest 
Catalog  —  show¬ 
ing  fruits  in  color. 

You  deal  direct 
with  us  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
-8  Cherry  St.,  Dansvllle,  N.  ¥ 

Established  in  1880 


NONE  BETTER 


to  those  interested— 

No.  16,  describing 
on  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees,  | 
irubs.  landscape  gardening,  soils,  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases,  growing  plants  under  glass,  etc 

Two  of  Our  Specials: 

The  Book  of  Perennials,  by  Alfred  C. 
Hottes,  $1.65,  Rock  Garden  Primer,  by 
Archie  Tbornton,  $2.15,  both  postpaid. 

_  _  ,  _  _  -  448-A  WEST  37TH  ST.  I 


New  Grapes,  Roses, 

Shrubs 

tar  «. 

Grapes.  Fredonia.% 

,  Sheridan,  Portland, 

Ontario,  Champagne. 

Raspberries.  Viking.  Latham .( 
Gooseberry.  Poorman. 

Asparagus.  Washington  Rust¬ 
proof. 

Strawberry.  Mastodon,  everbearing. 
Shrubs.  Beauty  Bush,  Philadelphus  Virginal, 
Daphne,  Talisman  Rose,  Red-leaved  Barberry. 

Free  Catalogue ,  listing  these  and  others 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO. ,  Box  17,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
->  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Following  Brighton  and  still  before 
Concard  is  that  standard  of  perfection  of 
eastern  red  grapes,  Delaware.  Delaware 
has  both  small  clusters  and  small  indivi¬ 
dual  berries  and  the  vines  are  small  and 
grow  slowly.  High  quality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  even  under  trying  circumstances  are 
in  its  favor. 

Ripening  just  before  or  with  Concord 
is  Niagara,  the  standard  whjte  grape, 
which  is  of  good  quality  provided  it  is 
allowed  to  ripen  properly  before  picking. 
This  is  the  principal  green  or  white  grape 
grown  in  Pennsylvania,  the  only  other 
white  variety  -is  Winchell,  grown  as  an 
early  sort  in  a  very  limited  way. 

Concord  is  the  latest  grape  which  can 
be  ripened  safely  in  much  of  northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  higher  altitudes 
of  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State.  In  some  localities,  particularly  in 
north  central  Pennsylvania,  even  Concord 
is  uncertain  in  maturing  properly  because 
of  the  very  short  season  available. 

For  those  parts  of  the  State  possessing 
a  growing  season  long  enough  for  the 
purpose,  there  are  two  red  grapes  of 
merit — Agawam  and  Catawba.  Agawam 
follows  Concord  at  a  short  interval  of 
time,  and  will  keep  much  longer  after 
picking  than  the  latter.  The  bunches  and 
berries  are  large  and  attractive,  although 
the  flavor  is  very  foxy  and  hence  objec¬ 
tionable  to  some  people  for  this  reason. 
Catawba  requires  a  very  long  season,  and 
is  an  excellent-  grape  when  it  has  the 
opportunity  of  ripening  properly.  It  has 
the  added  advantage  of  keeping  very  well 
in  storage,-  sometimes  even  up  to  the 
Christmas  holidays,  when  well  grown, 
carefully  picked  and  handled  aud  placed 
in  immediate  cold  storage.  The  recent 
article  on  grape  storage  by  F.  E.  Gladwin 
(R.N-Y.  Page  1495,  December  21.  1929) 
should  be  read  in  this  connection. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  step  out 
of  the  beaten  path  in  the  hope  of  finding 
new  varieties  suited  to  their  conditions, 
several  new  sorts  may  be  mentioned. 
Caeo,  a  new  red  grape  from  New  Jersey 
ripening  just  before  or  with  Concord, 
seems  to  have  an  increasing  number  of 
friends  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Several  of  the  Geneva  varieties,  as  Port¬ 
land,  Fredonia  and  Sheridan,  while  little 
known  in  this  State,  may  warrant  a 
limited  trial  in  the  home  garden,  pro¬ 
vided  the  grower  already  has  the  standard 
soi'ts  he  prefers,  and  feels  that  he  would 
like  the  novelty  of  a  new  kind.  However, 
all  new  sorts  should  be  tried  with  caution 
and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
chances  are  much  more  than  equal  that 
any  new  variety  may  fail  to  live  up  to 
the  advance  indications,  when  compared 
with  the  older  varieties. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  major  sorts  of 
strawberries  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
which  are  worth  mentioning.  The  ear¬ 
liest  and  the  most  outstanding  of  the 
whole  group  is  Howard  17.  It  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  grower  making  plants  freely,  and  is 
in  season  from  medium  early  to  rather 
late.  Howard  17  seems  to  be  adapteu 
to  the  wide  range  of  soils  and  climate 
found  in  this  State  and  is  replacing 
Dunlap.  Dunlap,  a  medium  early  variety, 
makes  many  small  but  vigorous  plants, 
susceptible  to  rust.  It  is  a  good  pollen 
producer,  for  pistillate  sorts.  Dunlap  is 
an  excellent  canning  berry  and  thrives 
better  under  neglect  than  most  sorts. 
Aberdeen,  in  season  a  little  later  than 
Howard  17,  is  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  a 
very  free  running  sort.  William  Belt 
vies  with  Marshall  as  a  high  dessert 
variety  for  home  use  and  canning.  It  is 
subject  to  leaf  spot  and  requires  spray¬ 
ing  on  some  soils  to  grow  well.  Glen 
Mary  is  a  midseason  soi*t  popular  because 
of  its  productiveness  and  uniformly  large 
handsome  berries.  However,  the  plants 
are  not  produced  freely  and  the  early 
blossoms  require  pollination  by  another 
sort ;  usually  Dunlap  answers  this  pur¬ 
pose  best.  Glen  Mary  may  also  produce 
many  white-tipped  berries.  Parson  fol¬ 
lows  in  order;  this  variety  is  either  the 
same  as  Gibson  or  else  these  two  varieties 
are  so  similar  that  very  few  can  tell 
them  apart.  These  are  vigorous  mid¬ 
season  varieties  with  clean  foliage,  which 
produce  large  irregular  berries.  Both  of 
these  sorts  have  splendid  records  for 
doing  wel^  on  a  wide  range  of  soils. 
Marshall  is  a  standard  midseason  sort 
for  home  use.  because  of  its  exceptionally 
high  quality,  large  size  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  It  requires  rich  soil  and 
high  culture,  is  susceptible  to  disease  and 
is  tender  in  plant.  On  poor  soils,  Mar¬ 
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shall  fails  completely.  Sample  is  a  mid¬ 
season  to  late  sort,  and  is  the  only 
pistillate  variety  commonly  grown  in 
Pennsylvania.  Dunlap  or  Parson  are 
used  for  pollination.  The  plants  are  pro¬ 
duced  freely  and  are  healthy.  Chesapeake 
is  a  late  variety  that  succeeds  only  under 
high  culture.  It  makes  few  runners,  but 
the  plants  are  vigorous  and  the  berries 
exceptionally  large  and  attractive.  It 
does  best  only  under  irrigation.  Gandy 
has  been  a  standard  late  sort  for  20  years. 
The  plants  are  not  produced  very  freely, 
but  are  disease-resistant  to  a  fair  degree. 
The  season  is  very  late ;  the  berries  are 
large,  uniform  and  a  bright  red.  It  re¬ 
quires  strong  soil,  preferably  clay  or 
muck.  On  thin,  dry  soil,  Gandy  buttons. 

As  far  as  the  everbearers  are  concerned, 
Mastodon  is  by  far  the  leader,  and  is 
rapidly  forcing  out  Progressive.  Mastodon 
blooms  with  Howard  in  the  Spring  and 
bears  the  Fall  crop  until  the  fruit  is 
killed  by  severe  freezes,  it  seems  to  survive 
light  frosts  in  Autumn.  Several  progeny 
of  Mastodon  are  being  introduced  this 
yeai',  but  little  is  known  of  them  so  far. 
Everbearers  are  much  more  adapted  to 
home  use  than  to  commercial  culture  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  bramble  situation  is 
much  simpler,  largely  because  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  varieties  are  kept  dis¬ 
ease-free  in  selected  places  in  this  State. 
Latham  and  Cuthbert  were  the  only  clean 
sorts  available  in  1929,  although  Newman 
23,  Herbert  and  Ontario  are  added  for 
1929-1930.  There  are  no  cei’tified  Latham 
plants  this  year  in  the  whole  State.  Lat¬ 
ham  is  a  relatively  new  midseason  sort 
which  usually  bears  more  heavily  than 
the  later  Cuthbert.  Cuthbert  is  the  higher 
quality  berry  of  the  two.  Newman  also 
ripens  before  Cuthbert,  and  produces 
large,  firm,  bright  red  fruits,  Newman 
ripening  in  mid-season,  is  also  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  not  well  known  yet.  Herbert 
is  a  mid-season  variety  with  a  record  for 
heavy  production. 

Black  l’aspberries  are  still  fewer  in 
number, — only  the  early  Plum  Farmer 
and  the  slightly  later  Cumberland  being 
obtainable  within  the  State  as  disease- 
free  plants.  Both  sorts  produce  fruit  of 
good  quality  with  not  much  difference  so 
far  as  the  berries  ai*e  concerned.  How¬ 
ever,  Plum  Farmer  ripens  its  crop  so 
evenly  that  two  or  three  pickings  usually 
clean  up  this  task.  Cumberland  is  the 
standard  commercial  variety  of  the  txvo, 
with  Plum  Farmer  more  adapted  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Because  of  its  sprawling  habit 
of  growth,  as  compared  with  the  more  up¬ 
right  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer  suffei’S 
much  less  cane  breakage  in  windy  loca¬ 
tions  or  sites. 

But  one  sort  of  purple  raspberry  is 
available,  and  that  is  the  standard  Co¬ 
lumbian.  The  great  productivity  of  this 
variety  and  its  adaptability  for  growing 
in  home  gardens,  without  constantly 
fighting  tips  or  suckers,  have  made  this 
variety  moderately  popular  in  spite  of 
its  color. 

In  the  case  of  the  blackberry,  there 
are  just  two  sorts  of  any  prominence  in 
the  State  and  they  are  Eldorado  and 
Mersereau.  This  former  variety  is  fairly 
hardy,  and  produces  large  fruit,  and 
is  the  ordy  variety  grown  to  any  great 
extent  within  the  State,  although  some 
Mersereau  are  grown  in  Erie  County. 

There  are  but  few  home  gardens  in 
which  at  least  strawberries  should  not 
be  grown,  while  grapes  are  nearly  as 
universal  in  their  double  purposes  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  vines.  Brambles 
are  more  restricted  in  their  use,  partic- 
ularly  the  reds,  as  many  know  to  their 
sorrow.  However,  pleasure  and  often  prof¬ 
it  can  be  derived  from  some  of  the  small 
fruits  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
variety  list  as  given  will  furnish  a  good 
selection  of  fruit  in  most  of  the  State 

K.  H.  SUDDS. 


Wasps  Damage  Grapes 

What  will  keep  wasps  away  from  the 
grapes?  Last  year  I  had  most  of  my 
grapes  destroyed  by  the  wasps,  and  tided 
everything  I  knew  to  keep  them  away. 
The  grapes  are  Concord.  r.  e.  r. 

New  York 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  experience 
of  readers  with  regard  to  this. 


Father:  “I  hear  you  are  always  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class.  Can’t  you  get  an¬ 
other  place?”  Son:  “No,  all  the  others 
are  taken.” — Ft.  William  Times-Journal. 


Dependable  Nursery  Stock 

Success  With  Your  Planting 


depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  trees,  plants, 
vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  you  buy.  You  save  time, 
money  and  disappointment  when  you  get  the 
BEST  nursery  stock  available.  Our  stock  will 
come  to  you  hearty,  healthy,  vigorous  and  true- 
to-name. 

VIKING  NEW  BRIGHT 
RED  RASPBERRY 


xierries  large  anu  nrm,  quality  goou,  very  prouuctive,  ripens  week  before  Cuthbert,  com¬ 
manding  top  prices  on  market ;  strong  grower,  canes  remain  upright  when  loaded. 
Originated  in  Canada.  Our  plants  come  direct  from  the  originator’s  farm,  Prof.  F.  C 
Reeves,  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Good  strong  thrifty  plants,  $1  per  doz. ;  $8  per  100  ;  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFERS 


Home 

Collection  of 
Fruit 

Cortland, 

McIntosh  Red, 
Wealthy, 

Bartlett  Pear, 
Montmorency 
Cherry, 

German  Prune 
Plum, 

2-year,  No.  1  grade, 
5-7  feet. 

Regular  Price  $3.60 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

$3.00 


Garden 
Collection  of 
Small  Fruits 

25  Viking, 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black), 
25  Blowers  Blackberry 
1  Concord  Grape,  2-yr. 

1  Niagara  Grape,  2-yr., 
Regular  Price,  $4.35. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

$3.25 

SPECIAL 

Butterfly  Bushes,  strong 
plants,  25c. 


A 

Combination 
of  Beauty  and 
Fragrance 

Paul’s  Set.  Climber, 
Magna  Charta 
(pink). 

Snow  Queen, 

Am.  Beauty  (red), 
2-year,  No.  1  grade. 

The  Collection  for 

$1.50 


SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICE  APPLE  TREES 

2-year,  medium  grade,  4  to  6  ft.,  20  trees  or  over,  $20  per  100.  Baldwin,  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious,  Greening,  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy.  Same  varieties, 
lighter  grade,  4  to  5  ft.,  20  trees  or  over,  $15  per  100. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  products. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A 
dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  made !  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  true-to-name. 


t,The  Home  of  Good 
Nursery  Stock** 


Exquisite  Grace 
and  Beauty 

12  Beautiful  Ever- 
blooming  Hybrid  Tea, 

Roses,  2  Years,  No.  ! 

(Ready  to  Bloom  This  Summer)! 


Mrs.  Aaron  Ward, 

Lady  Ashtown, 

Mme.  Butterfly, 

Pink  Radiance, 

Chas.  K.  Douglas, 

Briarcliffe, 

Special  Price,  65c  ea.,  $7  per  doz. 

Six  at  Dozen  Rates 


Los  Angeles, 

K.  A.  Victoria, 
Mme.  Edw.  Harriet, 
Red  Radiance, 

Sou  de  Claudius 
Pernet, 

Etoile  de  France. 


THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 


WILSON 


Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

NIAGARA  COUNTY 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  APPLES 

Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh, 
Macoun,  Delicious  1940,  Medina, 
Cortland,  Red  Spy,  Red  Rome 
and  Fraser’s  Dark  Red  McIntosh. 
Flowering  Apples,  French  Lilacs. 
Filbert’s,  Flowering  Cherries. 

Ask  for  List— FREE 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery 

Box  150,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  re. 
ceive  our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves 
>  you  money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  wesell  direct  to  you. 
Our  true-to-name  stock  is  budded 
from  bearing  orchards. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  9000  ROCKFALL,  CONN. 


Planting- 

^  AQt  apple,  Peach,  Pear, 

.  O  Plum  and  Cherry  Treks 
|  in  large  assortment.  All 
rtj  of  the  new  and  standard 
lC/5  commercial  varieties 
Grapevines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooraing  Roses  in 
large  assortment.  Largest 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orchardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free— write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  39th  St  New  York. 


A  Few 

Items  Priced  For  Quick 

Sale 

2  &  3  yr. 

2  &  3  yr 

1  vr. 

1  yr. 

1  yr. 

1  yr 

3%-5  ft. 

3-4  ft. 

4-5  ft. 

3-4  ft. 

2-3  ft. 

1 1/2-2  ft. 

$20 

$15 

$30 

$20 

$15 

$10 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Baldwin  . 

.  1000 

300 

2000 

2000 

1000 

750 

Early  McIntosh 

.  800 

290 

•  •  • 

200 

220 

395 

McIntosh  . 

.  2850 

950 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

Cortland  . 

_ _ _  2000 

2000 

Northern  Spy  .  . 

.  275 

41 

•  .  . 

•  .  . 

ioo 

250 

7/16-in. 

5/16-in. 

$12.50  , 

$9.00 

Cal. 

Cal. 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Elberta  Peaches 

.  3000 

2000 

.  .  • 

•  .  • 

2000 

1000 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  12-18-in. 

18-24-in. 

nn 

2-3-ft. 

<cq  nn 

SPECIAL  NOTICE! 

PEONIES,  No.  1  plants,  red,  white  and  pink,  3 
for  $1;  10  different  varieties,  $3;  L!0  different  va¬ 
rieties,  $5. 

GERMAN  IRIS,  S  different  varieties,  delivered  post¬ 
paid  for  $1. 

12  EVERGREENS,  2  years  of  age,  delivered  post¬ 
paid  for  $1. 

Two  each  of  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian  Pine,  Douglas 
Fir.  Norway  Spruce,  Colorado  Spruce  and  American 
Arbor  Vitae. 

Send  for  complete  new  list  of  general  stock  of  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants  and  ornamental  stock — FREE. 


Amherst,  Mass., 
Gentlemen:  Aug.  10,  1920. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  bill 
for  looking  over  your  nursery, 
apportioning  you  a  share  of  the 
expense  of  the  trip  which  seems 
to  me  fair  to  you  and  your 
neighbor.  I  think  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  looked  over  a 
nursery  absolutely  free  from 
misnamed  trees. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  K.  SHAW. 


WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

ol  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 
Box  102,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “Barnes”  Company 
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Twice  Inspected — Disease  Free 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY 
and  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

A  partial  list  of  the  stock  offered  in  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  giving  complete  culture  direc¬ 
tions,  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


ST.  REGIS — Most  popular  red  everbearing  raspberry.  Proven  by  leading  growers 
everywhere. 

CUMBERLAND — Black  Raspberry.  Known  as  the  largest  Raspberry  grown.  An 
old  reliable  variety  that  will  be  appreciated  in  any  garden. 

CUTHBERT — An  old  and  reliable  Red  Raspberry  that  has  proven  itself  a  money¬ 
maker  in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

PREMIER — Greatest  early  Strawberry  of  all  time.  Most  popular  variety  known 
and  deserves  all  praise  that  can  be  given  it. 

MASTODON — The  wonderful  new  Everbearing  Strawberry.  Try  our  guaranteed 
plants  of  this  most  desirable  everbearing  strawberry. 

LUCRETIA — The  country’s  leading  Dewberry. 

ELDORADO  and  BLOWER  Blackberries.  The  best  known  varieties. 

MARY  WASHINGTON — Best  Asparagus.  Most  rust-resistant. 


(The  following  prices  include  postage) 

St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry  . 

Cumberland,  Black  Cap  (Tips)  . 

Onthbert,  Red  (Suckers)  . 

Premier.  Early  Strawberry  . 

MASTODON,  Everbearing  . 

Lueretia  Dewberry  Tips  . . . 

Blackberry  (Sucker  Plants)  . . 

Mary  Washington,  2-year  Heavy  Roots  .... 


10 

50 

100 

).60 

$1.75 

$3.00 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

.75 

2.00 

3.50 

.65 

1.00 

.50 

1.25 

1.75 

1.25 

1.75 

.50 

1.75 

3.00 

1.00 

1.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Send  along  the  names  of  a  couple  of  your 
friends  whom  you  think  will  be  interested  in  our  catalog  and  you  may 
take  a  5  per  cent  cash  discount  from  above  prices. 


L.  &  F.  DONDERO  PLANT  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


Henry  Field’s  Catalog 

We  have  already  sent  a 
world  of  our  1930  Seed 
Catalogs  to  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Readers.  But,  I 
would  like  for  all  of 
you  to  have  one.  Believe 
we  would  both  get  some  good 
out  of  it.  No  better  seed  sold. 
My  prices  are  the  live-and- 
let-live  kind.  And  you’ll  find 
a  lot  of  advice,  such  as  it  is. 
Won’t  cost  you  anything  to 
look  it  over  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.  We  are  famous  out  here  in  the  Corn 
Belt  for  our  policy  of  “Your  money’s  worth 
or  your  money  back.’’  This  goes  for  you,  too. 
Write  for  Our  Big  1930  Seed  Catalog 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa 


EarliestTomato  as? 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  CprC 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■  ■* 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  tree.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15.  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES  I 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Son#  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


ditv  crrnQ  certified 

DU  If  ULiLjL/iJ  or  Officially  Tested 
BEANS-  BARLEY  -  POTATOES  -  CORN 

Writs  for  circular  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


ST  T  1TY  Yellow  eye  carefully  selected  and  of 
r.  ■  .  ILF  improved  strain.  Old-fashioned  type 
with  slight  markings  and  uniform. 
BF  AlvC  Try  changing  seed  this  year.  GUY 
B.  HORTON,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 

catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I.Tifton,  Ga. 


heBig  FREE  BASS 
~  Strawberry  book 

illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding.  Rig  rooted, Healthy, Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
r  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
plants.  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberrv ’plants  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILL1 USTRA'T hi) 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don  t  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

PASS  NURSERY  CO.f  Box  14f  BRIDGMAN,  MICK 


igger  and  Better 

Flowers  and  Fruits 

1930  Catalogue  now  ready,  offering  choic¬ 
est  variety  of  Potgrown  Strawberry  Plants 
Also  a  wonderful  selection  of  Rose  Bushes, 
Hardy  Flowering  Plants,  Hedge  Plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Garden 
Fruits.  Every  plant  can  be  depended  on  to 
produce  bigger  and  better  specimens.  For 
your  free  copy,  write  to 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 
Bex  34  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


World’s  biggest  and  best 

Plant  Brand’s  mosaic-free  Latham  Rasp¬ 
berries — strong,  healthy  plants,  tracing 
direct  to  the  original  stock  introduced  by 
the  Minnesota  Fruit  Breeding  Farml 

LrrnAM  raspberries 

The  Latham  Raspberry 

.  has  proved  itself  the 
•^most  profitable  commercial 
r  variety  grown.  Outyields  all 
others.  100%  disease-free.  Fine- 
flavored,  plump  red  fruit,  that 
brings  premium  prices.  For  just  SI. 60  we  will 
send  you  postpaid,  12  vigorous  plants — highest 
quality  Brand  Stock.  SPECIAL 


OFFER ! 


With  every  S1.60  s  hi  pm en  t 
ordered  direct  from  this  ad,  we 

will  Include  one  of  our  lovely  _ _ 

Brand  lilacs.  Attach  money  to  this  aa. 

BRAND  PEONY  FARMS,  INC. 

140  Division  St.,  _  Faribault,  Minn. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma,  Klondyke,  Missionary,  Dunlap,  Gandy — 
S2.50  per  1000.  Premier,  Gibson — $4.00  per  1000. 
Mastodon— $2.00  per  100  or  $12.50  per  1000. 
Cabbage  Plants— 50c  per  100  or  $3.00  per  1000. 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  Plants — $3.00  per  1000. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT 
Box  8  E.  Chattanooga,  Teun. 


STRAWBERRIES 

New  Lozv  Prices 

Mastodon  .  .  $8.50  per  1,000 

Premier  .  .  .  $4.50  per  1,000 

Bargain  prices  on  26  leading  varieties.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  directions  in  our  FREE  Catalog.  Send  for  it 
today  or  order  direct.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plants  That  Please 


STRAWBERRIES 

I)  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
j  I  tells  how.  Describes 
*  *  *  *  best  varieties,  methods 
and  plants.  Write  today  forfreecopy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CTRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.75  A  PER  lOOO 

M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.”  Catalog  free. 
O.  8.  PERDUE  Box  20  81IOWELL,  MD. 

“Better  plants  for  less  money” 


STRAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Premier,  $4.00.  Kellogg’s  Beauty  and  New  Lindberg, 
all  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Wrife  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany  .Ind. 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights*  Ohio 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


McIa  g,  A  Units  and  makethePrag  yourself.  Write; 
[  for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  ILJL" 


for  lull  iniormaiion.  we  uciivvi  on T  v.  ».».  ^  ■  —  ■  ■ 

HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine, 


Wild  Flower  Friends 

Apparently  they  are  all  quite  fast 
asleep  under  their  snow  covering,  but 
with  wood  and  bog  at  the  very  door  we 
are  ever  minded  of  them.  And  if  we 
were  to  walk  a  few  rods  to  the  south 
down  an  old  roadway  where  starflower 
and  bush  honeysuckle  grow  thickly,  I 
am  almost  certain  that  we  would  find  the 
last,  ragged,  yellow  fringes  of  the  witch 
hazel  flowers. 

“Is  your  garden  a  garden  with  charac¬ 
ter  and  beauty  in  its  arrangement?  Or  is 
it  just  a  place  for  growing  things?  Or 
does  your  mind  drift  constantly  to  some 
little  detail  in  a  corner  and  the  individual 
plants?”  Guilty!  And  the  wilder  and 
smaller  the  plant  and  the  more  obscure 
its  corner  the  more  does  my  mind  dwell 
upon  it.  Many  of  these  friends  we  feel 
as  sure  of  as  we  do  of  the  Spring  itself. 
The  accommodating  little  Hepatica  in  its 
pastel  shades  of  pink,  lavender  and  blue 
is  easily  a  favorite.  This  will  grow  and 
multiply  almost  anywhere  in  partial 
shade  and  mellow  soil  which  contains  a 
little  leaf  mold.  A  friend  writes  of  a 
thriving  family  of  them  under  her  grape¬ 
vine.  Another  correspondent  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  relates  how  the  yellow  lady’s-slipper 
grows  and  increases  under  a  grapevine. 
This  I  am  glad  to  know,  for  I  had 
always  supposed  that  it  required  boglike 
conditions  to  thrive. 

Many  of  our  loveliest  Spring  flowers 
are  among  the  acid  soil  plants,  and  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  they  are  the  most 
difficult  to  transplant.  Those  growing 
from  tiny  bulbs  or  tubers  have  shown 
their  resentment  at  being  moved  at  bloom¬ 
ing  time  by  not  flowering  the  following 
year.  I  have  found  this  especially  true 
of  Dutshman’s  breeches  and  Erythron- 
iums.  Spring  beauty  (Claytonia  virginica) 
also  much  prefers  to  be  transplanted 
after  its  sparse  foliage  has  died  away. 

Blooming  with  the  Hepatica  are  the 
yellow  violet  and  the  Canada  violet  of 
the  hemlock  woods.  They  plainly  show 
their  preference  for  an  acid  soil,  and  are 
growing  well  in  a  corner  enriched  with 
leaf  mold  mixed  with  soil  from  beneath 
pine  trees.  The  leaves  'of  this  little 
yellow  violet  grow  large  and  shining  as 
the  flower  fades,  and  are  attractive  all 
Summer.  For  several  seasons  we  tried 
to  make  something  grow  at  the  base  of 
an  elm  west  of  the  vegetable  garden, 
but  with  no  success.  Finally  we  came 
across  many  clumps  of  the  long-spurred 
violet  in  a  situation  similar  to  this,  on 
the  old  farm.  We  took  up  a  few  and 
transplanted  them  beneath  the  elm.  To 
our  satisfaction  they  lived  and  increased 
in  size  all  through  the  dry  Summer. 
They  have  charming  flowers  too — pale 
lavender  with  a  dark  purple  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  White  Viola  blanda, 
the  tinest  and  most  fragrant  of  all  the 
wild  violets,  grows  naturally  in  damp 
spots,  but  finds  no  fault  when  removed 
to  a  shady  spot  in  the  garden.  Mrs. 
Wilder  suggests  planting  it  with  Seillas, 
and  one  could  scarcely  find  a  dainter 
combination. 

A  Memorial  Day  stand-by  has  always 
been  foamflower,  (Tiarella  cordifolia) 
and  the  tall,  blue,  meadow  violets.  They 
are  an  ideal  pair  to  grow  together  in  a 
partly  shaded  nook.  Both  like  moisture, 
hut  are  not  too  exacting  if  not  allowed 
to  become  actually  parched.  Mention  of 
Memorial  Day  reminds  me  of  a  bouquet 
of  old-fashioned  blue  flag  and  a  “mystery 
flower”  that  I  sent  to  a  friend  at  that 
time.  The  latter  flower  grew  somewhat 
like  a  small-flowered  sweet  rocket,  white 
and  very  fragrant  and  no  one  could  guess 
its  identity.  Its  stock  went  way  below 
par  when  I  confessed  that  it  was  the 
lowly  horseradish.  We  banished  it  from 
the  garden  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but 
are  going  to  reinstate  it.  When  well  fed 
it  makes  a  background  comparable  to 
many  expensive  perennials.  So  there  ! 

Ethereal  and  quite  as  lovely  as  any  of 
the  “purchased”  early  blooming  bulbs  is 
our  bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  Canadensis) 
with  its  white,  waxen  stars.  This  grows 
and  spreads  from  a  thick  creeping  root- 
stock  and  is  as  easily  transplanted  as 
any  wildling  could  well  be.  It  will  take 
up  its  abode  uncomplainingly  in  almost 
any  spot  in  the  garden  that  is  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  scorching  sunlight.  Our  own 
are  growing  apart  along  a  wire  fence  in 
company  with  the  much-slurred  “Bloody 
Benjamin”  or  Trillium  erectum. 

The  golden  ragwort  was  a  newcomer 
that  bloomed  freely  last  season.  It  is  a 
bit  uncommon  around  here,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  yellow  Spring  wildlings.  Its 
clusters  of  small  daisylike  flowers  might 
not  be  so  attractive  later  on  but  are  un¬ 
like  anything  else  we  have  at  this  time. 
Whether  an  annual  or  perennial  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  saved  seed  from  it  for 
Spring  planting  as  well  as  scattering 
many  around  the  mother  plant. 

The  lavender-blue  robin’s  plantain,  so 
common  in  many  places,  crept  into  the 
border  unannounced  and  its  greatly  in¬ 
creased  size,  due  to  a  diet  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers,  makes  us  wonder  if  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  experiment  with  a  patch 
of  them. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  native 
wild  columbine  with  its  charmingly 
blended  tones  of  red  and  yellow.  Every¬ 
one  knows  and  loves  it  all  too  well.  We 
had  it  on  a  shady  bank  bordering  the 
garden  for  the  first  time  last  year,  grow¬ 
ing  with  a  few  plants  each  of  white 
Oxalis,  bluebells  of  Scotland  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  mat  of  white  myrtle.  We  have 
raised  many  seedlings.  A  few  plants  of 
the  native  columbine  came  to  us  from 
“The  Land  of  the  Sky”  and  we  are 


anxious  to  compare  the  blooms  with  our 
own.  L  think'  the  plants  may  be  identical. 

A  bite-blooming  Spring  flower,  that 
makes  a  brave  showing  when  planted  in 
groups,  is  the  false  Solomon’s  seal.  This 
grows  from  15  to  24  inches  high  in  the 
woods  and  by  roadside,  and  has  foamy 
white  flower  heads  somewhat  resembling 
A.stilbe.  We  transplanted  several  and 
many  others  have  appeared.  The  red 
berries  following  the  bloom  make  a  spot 
of  color  until  late  in  Autumn. 

The  list  of  “easy”  Spring  flowers  would 
never  be  complete  without  mention  of 
our  native  Iris  versicolor,  I  have  never 
seen  this  in  its  native  state  save  in  a 
bog  or  by  a  stream  side,  but  it  grows  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  without  a  murmur. 
Lime  is  supposedly  its  enemy,  but  hard 
wood  ashes  have  been  freely  scattered 
in  its  vicinity,  and  it  seems  not  to  mind. 

Butter-and-eggs  (Linaria),  perhaps  a 
garden  escape,  and  wild  chamomile  are 
often  classed  as  pests,  and  I  grant  they 
might,  perhaps,  become  so,  but  the  butter- 
and-eggs,  1  ike  a  small  golden  snapdragon, 
is  kept  in  its  own  arid  corner,  spreading 
by  ro’ot  only.  The  wild  chamomile  with 
its  finely  cut  foliage,  its  small  white 
daisies,  wanders  at  will.  It  re-seeds 
lavishly  but  confines  itself  to  the  garden, 
like  the  forget-me-nots  and  the  Johnny- 
jump-ups. 

Three  flowers  of  Summertime  might 
well  be  brought  into  the  garden  without 
apology.  St.  Johns- wort  (Hypericum) 
bearing  clusters  of  deep  yellow  blossoms 
with  countless  stamens  to  add  to  their 
attractiveness,  grows  from  12  inches  to 
two  feet  high  in  poor  soil  and  bright 
sunshine,  and  many  a  garden  flower  has 
less  of  beauty  to  recommend  it. 

The  tiny  blue-eyed  grass  (reminding 
one  of  a  baby  Tradescantia)  is  a  possible 
and  delightful  subject  for  the  rock  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  scattered  all  about- the  yard 
and  banks,  and  we  propose  using  a 
moderately  thick  setting  of  it  against  a 
background  of  some  finely  cut  greenery. 
Many  is  the  time  when  as  youngsters 
we  picked  our  hands  full  of  it  only  to 
have  the  little  “eyes”  close  immediately 
upon  being  gathered. 

The  pearly  everlasting  of  late  Summer 
has  real  beauty,  thrives  on  poor  land 
and  its  soft  gray  leaf  and  clusters  of 
little  white  “snowballs”  may  be  used  as 
a  foil  for  any  brilliant  blossoms  in  the 
border. 

Of  the  white  Eupatorium  and  blue 
gentian,  and  of  their  adaptability  to  the 
garden.  I  have  written  before.  The  Joe 
Pye  weed  (Eupatorium  purpureum) 
scarcely  gets  a  glance  from  the  passer-by, 
so  common  is  it  in  the  bogs  and  by  the 
roadside,  but  a  clump  at  the  far  eiid  of 
the  garden  always  gets  a  good  word,  until 
its  identity  becomes  known. 

are  but  a  few  of  our  common 
wild  flowers,  all  of  them  easy  to  grow 
and  all  well  worth  it.  ethel  a.  Lyons. 
Vermont 


Old  Bark  on  Grape  Vines 

I  wish  your  opinion  on  taking  off  the 
old  bark  of  grapevines.  I  think  peeling 
this  off  disturbs  breeding  places  of  in¬ 
sects  so  spray  can  be  more  effective. 

Connecticut.  j.  H< 

There  is  no  harm  in  removing  the  old 
loose  strings  of  bark  from  grapevines, 
but  do  not  strip  it  down  to  the  quick. 
The  rough  bark  of  both  vines  and  trees 
does  harbor  insects  and  their  wintering- 
over  eggs,  and  spores  of  fungus  disease. 
For  that  reason  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of 
these  harbors  and  clean  up  leaves  and 
rubbish  from  around  the  vines. 


Bridge  Grafting 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  bridge- 
graft  some  apple  trees  that  mice  have 
girdled.  B.  jf.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

The  principle  of  this  is  to  cut  scions 
long  enough  to  cover  wounded  spot  and 
spring  them  into  cuts  both  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  wound  in  the  fresh  bark  in.  such 
a  way  that  the  inner  bark  of  both  scion 
and  stock  coincides  in  some  places,  so 
that  growth  can  continue.  These  scions 
usually  have  to  be  held  in  place  by  small 
brads,  otherwise  they  will  work  loose. 

The  great  thing  to  have  in  mind  in  do¬ 
ing  this  work  is  to  get  as  good  a  junction 
of  the  inner  bark  of  scion  and  stock  as 
possible,  and  have  enough  of  these  scions, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  circulation  of  sap 
from  both  sides  of  the  wounded  spots  that 
will  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  the 
bark  that  has  been  destroyed. 


Working  Up  a  Crate 
Business 

I  have  a  lot  of  poplar  on  my  farm. 
Would  it  be  satisfactory  for  making 
standard  bushel  crates,  and  would  hem¬ 
lock  be  good?  Could  you  give  the  di¬ 
mensions  and  directions  for  making  bushel 
crates,  also  cauliflower  crates,  size  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  use,  etc.,  also  price  which  crates 
can  be  sold  for?  c  E  P 

Perhaps  some  reader  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  line  can  tell  of  some 
practical  way  to  use  up  this  crate  lumber. 


The  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 


Killing  Locust  Stumps 

What  can  I  put  into  locust  stumps  to 
keep  it  from  sprouting?  t.  a.  a. 

New  York 

We  know  no  chemical  that  can  be 
advised  for  this  purpose.  It  would  have 
to  be  so  poisonous  as  to  be  dangerous  for 
animals  to  get  into,  and  get  down  where 
the  life  of  the  stump  is  so  much  would 
be  needed  that  it  would  cost  more  than 
digging  out  the  stumps,  which  is  the  best 
plan. 

The  numerous  sprouts  that  come  up, 
however,  can  be  discouraged  by  knocking 
them  off  with  the  back  of  an  old  ax,  and 
pounding  the  bark  of  the  stump  in  the 
same  way  around  the  collar  will  make 
trouble  for  the  stump. 


Flowers  for  the  Busy 
Gardener 

In  my  search  for  “easy-doers,”  I  have 
tried  most  of  the  commonly  cultivated 
plants,  and  hundreds  that  are  not  so 
well  known.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  busy  man  and  woman 
to  two  or  three  of  these  plants  that  are 
not  known  to  the  average  gardener.  These 
subjects,  I  have  found,  will  give  the 
maximum  effect  from  the  minimum  effort. 

One  of  my  special  delights  of  early 
Spring  flowers  is  the  Aubrietia.  Ease  of 
growth,  hardiness,  ability  to  thrive  under 
ordinary  care,  all  contribute  to  its  all- 
around  goodness.  With  me,  it  starts  to 
flower  the  first  week  of  April,  continuing 
to  make  pleasant  spreads  of  color  until 
well  into  May.  This  is  a  plant  that  the 
busiest  of  gardeners  can  have  in  any 
quantity  desired,  as  it  is  easy  as  radishes 
to  grow  from  seed,  requiring  no  more 
than  sunshine  and  a  well-drained  soil  to 
make  the  plants  happy.  If  the  plants  are 
sheared  after  the  blooming  period  is  over, 
it  will  induce  the  formation  of  rosettes 
for  an  abundance  of  flowers  the  following 
year.  They  may  be  had  in  soff  pink, 
lavender,  crimson,  violet,  purple,  lilac, 
rose  and  .white.  It  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  plants  do  not  come  perfectly 
true  to  type  from  seeds,  but  the  off  shades 
will  not  come  amiss  in  the  Spring  garden. 

The  hardy  pinks  should  be  made  much 
of  in  the  busy  man’s  garden.  They,  too, 
are  of  the  easiest  imaginable  culture, 
requiring  little  care  other  than  division 
when  the  clumps  become  crowded.  I  have 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  garden  in  almost 
numberless  forms,  and  find  them  the 
cheeriest  of  companions  all  during  Spring 
and  Summer.  Give  them  sun  or  partial 
shade  and  a  rich  soil  where  water  will 
not  stand  on  the  plants  during  Winter. 
This  is  a  large  family,  numbering.  I 
believe,  something  like  200  species.  My 
favorites,  because  of  ease  of  culture  and 
other  good  features,  are  as  follows: 

Dianthus  arenarius,  five  to  eight  inches 
high,  white,  fragrant  flowers  from  July 
until  September;  Dianthus  caesius,  the 
Cheddar  pink,  three  to  six  inches  high 
with  rose-pink  flowers  from  May  until 
July.  It  must  have  a  high  dry  place.  D. 
deltoides,  the  maiden  pink,  six  inches, 
crimson  flowers  during  June  and  July. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  numberless 
forms  grouped  under  the  general  heading 
of  garden  pinks.  Any  of  these — the  old- 
time  garden  pinks  as  well  as  the  new 
forms,  such  as  Abbotsford  (crimson), 
Essex  Witch  (pink),  Fuerst  Bismark 
(rose)  and  Mrs.  Sinkins  (white),  will 
make  one  of  the  choicest  furnishings  for 
the  busy  man’s  garden. 

Such  a  gardener  will,  of  course,  want 
flowers  during  the  Fall  months.  For  such 
purpose,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
our  native  New  York  and  New  England 
Asters  and  their  hybrids.  This  is  a  most 
accommodating  class  of  plants.  I  have 
them  growing  in  poor  and  rich  soil,  sun 
and  partial  shade,  and  in  dry  and  moist 
situations.  They  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  during  Fall  months  in  all 
these  places,  but  probably  are  best  in  rich 
moist  soil.  Division  every  two  or  three 
years  is  required  if  they  are  expected  to 
produce  a  large  number  of  big  flowers. 
They  may  be  had  in  heights  varying 
from  one  to  ffour  feet  and  in  colors  from 
pure  white  through  pinks,  mauves.  laven¬ 
ders,  violets,  and  blues  to  purple.  The 
list  of  named  varieties  is  too  long  to 
give  here.  Any  that  the  busy  gardener 
may  select  will  be  pretty  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.  c.  w.  WOOD 

Michigan 


The  Atamasco  Lily 

What  are  the  Atamasco  lilies?  I  do 
not  find  them  listed  in  my  flower  catalogs. 

Connecticut  MRS.  B.  c.  G. 

The  Atamasco  lily  is  Zephyranthes 
atamasco,  sometimes  called  fairy  lily  or 
zephyr  flower.  It  is  a  native  plant  found 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  belongs  to 
the  Amaryllis  family.  It  is  usually 
grown  as  a  house  plant,  flowering  in  the 
Spring,  but  is  also  grown  in  the  garden, 
requiring,  protection  during  Winter  in 
the  North. 


Fountain-pens  now  have  every  need¬ 
ed  improvement  except  a  contrivance  to 
bark  when  they  are  placed  in  the  wrong 
pocket. — Portland  Evening  Express. 
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Corn 

Clovers 

Oats 

Soy  Beans 

Potatoes 

Alfalfa 


Write 
Today 
For  New 
Catalog 


You  may  think  such  EXTRA  VALUE  seed  costs 
more — but  actually  it  costs  far  less — when  you 
give  it  credit  for  the  bigger,  finer  crops  it  gives 
you.  Hoffman  Seed  is  always  sold  as  low  as 
good  seed  can  be  sold.  Handled  in  very  large 
quantities.  Sold  direct. 


IN  every  community  there 
are  a  few  farmers  who 
have  better  than  good  crops,  and  in  every  case 
these  will  be  farmers  who  bought  better  than 
good  seed  ....  because  no  crop  can  be  better 
than  the  seed  that  goes  into  it. 

Hoffman  Seed  has  not  only  all  the  usual  features 
of  good  seed  ....  but  it  has  extra  values.  Extra 
fine  strains.  Extra  cleaning.  Extra  high  germina¬ 
tion.  Dependability  which  causes  the  sons  of  old 
customers  to  plant  Hoffman  Seed  just  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc 


riftVPl'  •  ^ erified-Origin  with  official 

•  tag  and  inspection.  99  '/2%  clean 
— no  foul  weeds.  Germination  tested.  “EXTRA” 
Red  Clover.  “EXTRA”  Mammoth.  Northwest, 
Grimm  and  Kansas  Alfalfa. 

Also  Jllsike,  Timothy ,  Sweet  Clover ,  etc . 

Nine  tested  heavy  yielders,  tree  and 
side  oats.  Hardy,  Northwest  seed. 
Cleaned  clean.  Early  and  mid-season  varieties. 
Shadeland  Climax,  Swedish  Select,  Victory,  White 
Russian,  Patterson  and  other  well-known  kinds. 

•  A  dozen  varieties — all  favorites.  Early 
and  late,  for  husking  and  for  ensilage. 
Wonderful  producers,  grown  for  seed  and  its 
germination  insured  by  our  new  Corn  Drying 
Plant.  Lancaster  County  “Sure  Croo,”  “Long’s 
Champion  Yellow,”  “White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,” 
“Red  Cap  White  Ensilage.” 

kind  that  every  successful 
potato  grower  insists  upon. 
Best  Northern-grown,  disease-free  varieties  from 
Maine  and  Northern  Michigan.  Irish  Cobblers, 
Green  Mountain,  State  of  Maine,  Michigan  State 
Certified  Russets.  Also  Lancaster  County  Russets 
grown  from  last  year’s  Michigan  Certified. 


Write  today  for  free  samples  and 
a  copy  of  our  1930  catalog.  Sow¬ 
ing  new  seed  of  the  right  kind — 
means  something !  It  pays  !  Try 
Hoffman  Seed  this  year  and  note 
the  difference! 


man’s 

Farm  Seeds 


ISggftee 

Pedigreed  by  a  53  year  record 
of  Super-Quality,  tested  for  abundant 
life,  guaranteed  by  a  money  back 
bond,  Maule  Seeds  are  outstandingly 
desirable.  Send  for  Maule’s  FREE 
Seed  Book  today,  and  learn  how  to 
have  a  gorgeous  garden  at  low  cost. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
465  Maule  Bidg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farm  a"d  Garden 


We  know  we  can  please  you  both  in 
quality  and  price 

Send  for  our  19th  Annual  Catalog  describing  hundreds 
of  excellent  varieties  and  quoting  prices  you  will  be  glad 
to  pay.  Our  Motto:  "Square  Dealing  Live  and  Let  Live." 

FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Certified 

SEED  POTATOES 

Green  Mountains  Smooth  Rurais 

Irish  Cobblers  Russet  Rurais 

College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS’N  INC. 
UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


AT 


SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fr 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighii 
41-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  qualit; 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quai 
titles.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Ah 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Beard e 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clove 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  „  a 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohl 


In  planning  your  garden, 
consult  Burpee’s  Annual 
Garden  Book  first!  It  offers 
the  newest  and  widest  possi- 
bleinformation  and  selections 
for  growing  more  beautiful 
flowers  and  improved  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  Burpee’s  Annual  today. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO,,  Bos  128,  Philadelphia 


Can  make  300  to  600  bushels  per  acre — because  northern  grown  from  carefully 
bred,  high-yielding  strains;  because  from  fields  reported  by  inspectors  eittier  100^ 
disease-free  or  practically  so;  and  because  stored  at  proper  temperatures  and 
humidity.  Write  for  prices  and  free  catalog  of  these  and  other  certified  seeds. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  A  HPfk 

EVERBEARING  1  UlYlii  A  U 

THE  MARKET."  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plante,  we 
will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  fill 

and  our  Big  1930  Catalog  Si  M.M. 

of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  * 

184 -Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 
1930  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  174  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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Farley  Brothers 

Choice  Fruits 


Albion.  Mica 

The  Greering  Nursery  Co 
Vonroe,  Michigan 

Gertl  ©men 

We  have  used  over  two  thousand  of  your  appls  trees 
in  the  last  twenty  years  and  have  been  wore  than  pleas¬ 
ed  with  their  performance.  Sinoe  your  super-seleoted 
stock  has  been  for  sale  we  have  been  setting  some  every 
year  and  tney  promise  to  be  far  ahead  of  ordinary  trees 


continue/' 


to 

GUI 

iiZ 

vO/te  IU 
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Five  years  ago  last  Spring  we  planted  50  of  your 
super-seleoted  Baldwin-Spenoer  strain.  We  knew  what  you 
were  doing  along  this  line  and  expeoted  a  lot  from  than, 
but  were  agreeably  surprised  when  a  large  per  oent  of 
them  blossomed  this  year  and  set  a  nloe  lot  of  apples. 

These  trees  made  a  remarkable  growth  so  even  and 
thrifty  with  fine  shaped  heads  and  the  fruit  on  them  now 
is  of  suoh  uniform  siae  and  shape  and  suoh  high  color 
that  we  want  to  pass  the  word  along  to  anyone  that  plans 
to  set  a  Baldwin  orohard. 

We  also  planted  one  hundred  super-seleoted  Northern 
Spy  trees,  six  years  ago  last  Spring  that  now  show  a  nioe 
scattering  of  fruits,  9ome  six  to  eight  highly  oolored 
fine  shaped  speoimens  to  the  tree.  We  feel  oonfident  that 
at  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  they  will  be  bearing  profit¬ 
able  crops. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FARLEY  BROTHERS 


ingt* 


BUD  SELECTED  TREE/ 

Sensational  Improvements — 

for  fruit  growers  who  wish  to  plant  modem 
orchards  in  anticipation  of  tomorrow’s  market. 

Our  new  catalog  is  now  ready  for  mailing 

Here  are  a  few  high  lights  among  the  new 
developments  in  Bud  Selected  stock : — 

Sun-Glo — A  perfected  South  Haven. 

An  Elberta — of  exceptionally  high  color. 

Bartlett  Pear—  True  Bartlett  shape  established. 

Northern  Spy  Apple — Early  bearing  strain. 

Jonathan — Extra  large  size. 

Baldwin — Early  and  annual  bearing. 

McIntosh — Solid  red  color. 

Fameuse — Solid  Red  Snow. 

Montmorency  Cherries — New,  early  and 
late  bearing  strains. 

Complete  history  of  parent  trees  in 
new  catalog— write  for  your  copy 

GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES 

MONROE  MICHIGAN 

BORN  1350  STILL  GROWING 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis, Cuthbert,  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Pricesow.List 
free.  BERT  BAKER,  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

RED  RA8PBEKKV  PLANT 8— Large,  healthy 
stock.  Cuthbert;  St.  Regis  (everbearing);  Cumoer- 
land  (black);  also  Lucretia  Dewberry,  814—1000; 
81.7ft— 100.  Henry  Francis,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

o  .  t  n  •  T- _ of  Early  McIntosh,  Melba 

Scions  trom  Bearing  1  rees  oortiand,  ioc  per  foot 

Red  Rome,  Sc.  L.  J.  Clifton  -  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


4  AA  GLORIOUS  bLAUl 

1UU  BULBS  for  $1.00 


Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  choice 

Green  Mountain  stock  still  available.  Vigor,  high  yield¬ 
ing  quality  and  low  disease  count  characterize  this  seed. 
For  list  of  growers  and  other  information,  write  H.  L. 

ettlEL  Sec'p  Vt.  Certified  Set*  Potato  Growers’  Assot.,  Bradford,  VI. 

French’s  Horticultural  Bean 

The  shell  bean  recommended  by  the  Mass.  Field  Station 
at  Waltham.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list  of  tested 
garden  seeds.  It’s  FREE. 

COBURN  SEED  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Chelmsford  Massachusetts 

WILSON  BLACK  SOY  BEANS-Recleaned,  S2.SO  per 

bushel  f  o.b.  Bridgeville,  Delaware.  Germination  98 %. 
Bags  free.  0.  A.  NEWTON  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 

FOR  SALE— Hollenbeck’*  Pioneer  Strain  Rural  Rusael 
Certified  SEED  POTATOES.  Only  one-tenth  per 
cent  disease.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGET,  Tully,  New  York 

GLORIOUS  GLADOLI 

Post 
Paid 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  of  wonderful  t-pecials. 

;  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mas*. 

Grladiolus  I3xxlT>8 

1  AA  UCinch  ami  upward,  various  colors,  choice  AM  or 

1  vU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  «P X .iJV 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 

»  IkTT’O  15  Carnations,  50<n  10  Petunias,  SOc; 
|/|  A  /V  I  . 1  15  SsJvLi,  oOe;  10  Trailing  Vines,  50e; 
J  "Til  1  A  g  Bef,0„jaSi  50e.  Pot  grown.  P.  P. 
Bill-gain  list.  F.  H0EVENBURG  -  Brained  Station,  New  York 

DAHLIAS — 35 — S2.00,  unlabeled;  75 — SS.OO,  labeled. 
Perennials,  cannas.  MRS.  HOWARD  H0LSINGER,  Denton.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1930  Book  of 
Berries,  a  mine  of  reliable  in- 
.  formation  about  Straw-berry 

AcwWS*  Culture,  varieties,  Plants. 
’ Write  today  for  your  copy— 
Free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

t‘2  W.  Market  8t.  8a!iebary,  Md. 


Cioouikorru  Dlonle  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  ree. 

Strawberry  "  lantS  BASIL  PERKY  Georgetown,  Bel. 


Add  Beauty 
toYourGrounds 
and  Profits  in 


Your  Orchards 


Green’s  1930  Catalog  is 
a  sparkling  mine  of 
64-Page  profitable  information 

Catalog  about  fruits  and  flowers.  It 
lists  many  special  offers  in 
both  that  are  outstanding ;  tells  of 
new  varieties  approved  by  Green's, 
gives  helpful  hints  on  planting  and 
gives  suggestions  for  making  more 
money  out  of  growing  things.  It 
describes  in  detail  how  you  can  get 
expert  landscaping  service  free.  Dis¬ 
tinctively  different,  illustrated  in  na¬ 
ture’s  colors  —  it’s  a  valuable  book 
you  may  have  free.  Write  for  it  today. 


Buy  Direct  From  Green’s 
— You  Save  Half— Cash 
Discounts  for  Early  Orders 
—Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

41  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PURE  STRAIN  BRAND 


Certified  and  Near-Certified 

EED  POTATOE 


Best  proven  varieties.  Northern 
Grown.  Ask  for  Price  List. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS 

Established  1889  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Problems 

Strawberries  have  been  causing  a  heap 
of  trouble  to  Maine  growers  and  they 
are  coming  up  to  a  new  season  with 
difficulties  the  nature  of  which  they  do 
not  fully  understand.  We  are  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  others  have  solved  the  same 
problem  and  can  clear  the  way.  The 
early  crop  of  1928,  both  standard  and 
everbearing  was  very  short  and  light, 
with  the  everbearers  leading  in  produc¬ 
tion,  but  from  then  on  they  seem  to  have 
failed.  While  growing  fairly  well  and 
throwing  plenty  of  blossoms  for  the  Fall 
crop,  practically  no  fruit  developed  and 
wha’t  grew  was  knurly,  small  and 
decidedly  lacking  in  flavor.  From  the 
many  reports  coming  to  me,  this  was  the 
experience  of  growers  especially  of  Mas¬ 
todons  and  Rockhills.  Thus  far  I  have 
failed  to  find  anyone  growing  the 
Progessive. 

The  season  of  1928  was  peculiar  with 
a  severe  drought  from  middle  June  to  last 
of  September,  so  severe  that  the  water 
level  was  materially  lower.  First  im¬ 
pressions  would  be  that  here  was  the 
solution,  but  some  of  the  larger  growers 
rely  in  part  on  the  overhead  irrigation 
system  and  these  report  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  showing  that  we  must  look  fur¬ 
ther  for  cause  and  to  decide  on  remedy. 
Men  who  were  prepared  to  pick  hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  Fall  berries  got  less 
than  twenty  in  some  cases,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  neglect  to  care  for  or 
fertilize,  spray  or  protect  the  vines. 
Perhaps  some  will  charge  this  to  the 
variety  but  one  of  the  most  critical 
and  exacting  growers  we  have  in  the 
State  found  his  Rockhills  following  the 
same  path  as  the  Mastodons.  The  trouble 
was  not  in  the  variety  and  so  far  as  can 
be  known  not  in  method  of  care  or  feed¬ 
ing  the  plants. 

While  in  my  own  case  I  have  but  few 
plants  of  either,  the  same  disturbance 
was  met,  and,  while  during  September 
and  first  half  of  October  the  most  of  the 
plants  grew  and  threw  out  runners,  many 
of  these  showing  blossoms,  no  fruit  ma¬ 
tured,  no  size  was  obtained  and  what 
grew  were  inferior  in  every  respect.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Rockhills  the  plants 
came  from  several  large  growers  ranging 
from  Michigan  to  Maryland  and  northern 
New  York  as  well  as  Maine,  so  the 
trouble  can  hardly  be  charged  to  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  or  previous  treatment. 

We  are  learning  that  excess  of  water 
j  in  the  soil  will  dissolve  minerals  poison¬ 
ous  to  plant  life  but  can  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  be  developed  in  case  of  a  drought. 
It  is  easy  to  theorize  but  somehow 
theories  do  not  always  bring  relief  and 
what  the  Maine  people  want  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  who  have  met  and 
solved  this  condition. 

The  soil  on  which  these  berries  were 
grown  varied  from  very  light  almost 
sandy  loam  to  heavy  clay,  which  com¬ 
plicates  the  situation,  and,  as  the  fertili¬ 
zer  applied  ran  all  the  way  from  5-8-7, 
or  even  higher,  to  cow  dressing,  with 
generous  use  of  acid  phosphate,  and  in 
some  cases  light  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  during  the  growing  period,  and  in 
others  of  sheep  dressing  free  from  weed 
seeds  and  well  prepared,  the  situation 
grows  somewhat  complicated.  Hence  the 
cry  for  help,  as  these  men  are  anxious  to 
increase  their  acreage  rather  than  cut 
out  the  crop  entirely. 

G.  M.  TWTTCHELL. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Maine. 


Farm  News  from  West 
Virginia 

For  the  past  three  weeks  we  have  had 
Winter  weather  continually  with  mod¬ 
erately  cold  weather  and  some  snow  but 
not  enough  to  protect  grass  and  wheat 
very  well.  Today,  February  2,  what  is 
known  as  ground  hog  day  is  the  first 
thaw  to  amount  to  anything  this  month, 
and  the  ground  hog  had  no  trouble  at 
all  to  see  his  shadow,  if  he  came  out,  for 
the  sun  shone  most  of  the  day  brightly. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
various  discussions  of  apple  varieties. 
Such  a  discussion  this  time  of  the  year 
is  very  appropriate.  From  a  commercial 
point  of  view  most  of  us  set  too  many 
varieties  for,  as  L.  B.  R..  from  Michigan, 
says,  it  is  a  slow  process  to  educate  the 
consuming  public  to  buy  an  apple  that 
they  do  not  know.  Several  years  ago 
through  these  columns  I  gave  a  list  of 
varieties  that  I  believed  from  experience 


to  he  best  suited  for  this  section  of  West 
Virginia  and  at  that  time  they  were  all 
good  varieties,  but  now  I  would  change 
that  list  considerably.  In  that  list  I 
recommended  the  Transparent  and  Duch¬ 
ess  for  our  early  apples  and  there  woiWd 
be  no  change  in  them  now,  but,  where  at 
that  time  we  thought  well  of  the  Early 
Harvest  we  would  not  recommend  it  at 
all  now,  owing  to  the  almost  impossibility 
of  controlling  the  scab  on  it. 

The  Wealthy  for  a  few  years  does  well 
for  us,  and  will  bear  very  well  while  the 
trees  are  young,  but  bears  so  heavily 
that  it  seems  to  bear  itself  to  death.  I 
would  recommend  it  only  for  fillers  in  be¬ 
tween  slow  growing  trees  where  it  can  be 
taken  out  later. 

Mr.  Sudds  speaks  highly  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Rambo  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  can 
give  it  the  same  good  name  here.  It  is  a 
favorite  in  any  market  that  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it,  both  as  an  eating  apple  and  for 
cooking.  With  us  it  make  a  very  vigor¬ 
ous  tree  and  nearly  a  sure  bearer.  While 
the  color  sometimes  is  not  so  good,  some 
seasons  have  seen  it  colored  red  all  over. 
From  the  time  that  Summer  Rambo  is 
gone,  which  is  early  September  until  the 
first  of  October  in  this  section,  we  do  not 
have  a  real  good  dessert  apple.  Grimes 
is  not  quite  ready  yet  and  neither  is 
Spitzenburg.  I  have  been  looking  for  an 
apple  to  bridge  that  gap,  and  maybe  some¬ 
time  I  will  find  it. 

There  is  nothing  that  suits  us  better 
for  the  Fall  and  early  months  than 
Grimes.  It  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage 
until  late,  but  does  not  have  the  flavor 
or  appearance  then  that  it  does  about 
Thanksgiving  when  let  to  ripen  on  the 
tree,  and  it.  sticks  well  here  for  us.  The 
only  trouble  we  have  had  with  it  has  been 
collar  blight,  but  that  can  be  overcome 
by  grafting  in  some  strong  variety  such 
as  Spy,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

We  cannot,  get  the  color,  on  Baldwin 
that  will  make  it  go  very  well,  but  the 
apple  known  as  Spitzenburg  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  so  similar  to  the  Baldwin  that 
very  few  persons  can  tell  it.  It  is  a  more 
prolific  bearer,  bears  earlier  and  will  color 
nearly  as  well  as  the  Rome.  It  is,  if  any 
difference,  a  richer  apple  than  the  Bald¬ 
win,  but  will  not  keep  so  well  by  a  month 
or  two.  We  usually  market  it  along  with 
our  Grimes.  It  is  dark  red,  sometimes 
striped,  with  very  yellow  flesh,  the  yellow 
showing  through  when  fully  ripe.  Does 
not  fall  quite  so  badly  in  the  Fall  as 
Baldwin.  The  Red  Delicious  will  do 
well  most  anywhere,  but  my  experience  is 
that  it  is  only  a  late  Fall  apple  here  as 
we  have  difficulty  in  keeping  it  until 
Christmas. 

For  our  main  Winter  apples  there  is 
nothing  that  will  beat  our  old  friend 
Rome.  Stayman  does  very  well  on  our 
higher  altitudes  but  will  not  color  well 
in  lower  lands  and  is  impossible  to  keep 
scab  from  it. 

We  still  would  plant  some  Yorks,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  in  disfavor  the  past 
few  years.  But  this  season  it  seemed  to 
come  back.  I  believe  the  York  will  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time  yet. 

There  are  a  few  new  ones  that  we  are 
trying,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  much 
about  them.  The  Golden  Delicious  has 
not  proven  to  be  so  good  an  apple  as  the 
Grimes  in  our  markets.  It  bears  well, 
but  shrivels  so  in  storage  that  it  will  not 
sell.  l.  G.  ZINN. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va. 


Fumigating  White  Grubs 

Having  had  an  experience  with  white 
grubs  in  a  strawberry  patch  and  noticing 
the  request  of  II.  W.,  Vermont,  on  page 
204,  I  will  give  my  remedy.  If  the  patch 
referred  to  is  not  too  large'  there  will  be 
no  bother  this  year  or  next  by  grubs. 

I  got  two  cans  of  carbon  disulphide 
from  the  drug  store,  and  with  a  stick  I 
made  a  small  hole  near  the  plant,  then 
with  a  medicine  dropper  I  put  a  few 
drops  in  the  hole,  covered  the  top  with  a 
lump  of  dirt,  and  forgot  about  the  grubs 
as  this  will  kill  them.  The  fumes  from 
it  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  but  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  into  the  soil.  1  used  this 
on  400  plants. 

It  has  a  horrible  odor  and  is  highly  in¬ 
flammable,  so  must  be  kept  away  from 
fires.  I  never  open  the  can  in  the  house. 
If  the  patch  is  not  too  large  it  does  not 
take  long  to  go  over  it  this  way  and  it 
will  do  the  trick.  JOHN  U.  HICKOK. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SPRING  DELIVERY  1  — 
ORDER  NOW 


Three  to  five-year 
trees  are  10  to  15 
Inches  high.  *f 


2  Norway  Spruce. 
2  American  Spruce, 
2  Chinese  Arborvitae. 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad.  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 

THIS  WEEK  ONLY 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage, 
which  is  an  intense  steel  blue.  4-year-old  SM  \  A 
trees.  Two  trees  . «pi»Iv 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbianse)  flower  is  reddish  purple,  (Caro- 
limanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants  SJ1  1  fl 
(1  and  1%  ft.  high)  for  . tpl.lU 


THE  “GOD  TREE 
HIMALAYAS” 


OF 

THE 


Sil‘4ai?Vint(fa^ 

1  to  1%  ft.,  each  . $1.10 

10-12  inches  high,  2  trees  . $1.10 


$1.10 


Magnolia  Trees . Trees 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  — ■  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  (£1  1 1] 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs.  .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high.  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  . $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants,  Exhibition  Type,  assorted. $1.10 
25  Calendula  plants,  Orange  King,  assorted. $1 . 10 
25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants,  assorted. $1 . 10 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


%  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-  BERRY  PLANTS  -  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  16c  each  postpaid- 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden’Seed. 
We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  Free  1930  Cata¬ 
log  has  everything  for  Garden,  Farm 
and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva  Ohio 


An  Orchard  tor  $1.00 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you 
12  Choice  Apple  or  Peach  Trees,  or  6  Apple 
and  0  Peach.  Our  Selection.  Best  varieties, 
true  to  name.  All  kinds  hardy  flowers. 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs  &  Seeds.  Catalog  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Eaton,  0. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Healthy,  vigorous 

and 

true-to 

-name. 

Y'ou  get 

good 

plants,  fresh  dug. 

carefully  packed. 

and  will 

please 

you  as  they  have 

thousands  of 

others. 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

Aroma  . 

.$0.75 

$2.25 

$4.50 

$20.00 

Big  Joe  . 

.  .85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

Chesapeake  . 

2.75 

5.50 

25.00 

Cooper  . 

.  .85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

Dr.  Burrill  . 

.  .65 

2.00 

4.00 

17.50 

Dunlap  . 

.  .65 

2.00 

4.00 

17.50 

Gandy  . 

.  .75 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

G  ibson  . 

.  .65 

2.00 

4.00 

17.50 

Haverland  (Imp.) 

.  .75 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Lupton  . 

.  .85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

Missionary  . 

.  .60 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

Pearl  . 

.  .85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

Premier  . 

.  .75 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

.  .75 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Champion  E.  15. 

.  1.15 

3.50 

7.00 

32.50 

Mastodon  E.  B. 

.  1.75 

5.00 

10.00 

46.23 

Order  direct  or 

send  for  free 

catalog. 

M.  S.  PRYOR, 


R.F.D., 


SALISBURY,  MD. 


Make  Bi$  Profits! 

con’s 


c 

g  ■  m  ■  For  soil  improvement 

|  |  alone  they  pay  for 

r  themselves.  A  valuable 

general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay. 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’,  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  tho  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  Marysville,  Ohio 


BEANS 


Campanulas  or  Canterbury 
Bells 

The  very  name  is  alluring,  and  the 
reality  is  much  more  alluring  then  the 
name. 

“But  I  cannot  succeed  with  any  kind 
of  Canterbury  bells !”  Did  you  ever  hear 
that?  I  failed  three  times  before  I  finally 
established  my  bed,  and  now  they  are 
seemingly  as  steadfast  as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar. 

First,  I  bought  good  seeds,  Campanula 
Medium  in  single  and  double,  Campanula 
Medium  calycanthema,  the  cup  and 
saucer  variety,  seem  surest  to  succeed  in 
Vermont,  and  the  cup  and  saucers  are 
to  most  of  us  the  loveliest. 

Second,  after  all  -the  annual  seedlings 
are'  established  in  the  open  ground,  I  am 
ready  for  my  “fussy’’  biennial  and 
perennial  seedlings.  This  is  about  June 
1,  Campanulas  are  biennial ;  for  these  I 
like  a  box  three  or  four  inches  deep  and 
12  by  18  or  more  inches  in  size.  This  I 
fill  with  fine,  sifted,  sandy  loam  that  will 
not  pack ;  draw  tiny  lines,  sow  the  seeds 
thinly,  cover  lightly  with  soil,  and  lay 
several  thicknesses  of  damp  paper  over 
the  box.  I  set  it  under  the  shade  of  the 
old  Pumpkin  Sweet  apple  tree — and  wait. 
The  seedlings  may  begin  showing  in  five 
days  and  keep  coming  for  more  than  a 
week. 

I  air  these  boxes  of  perennial  seeds 
every  morning  to  prevent  moulding,  but 
one  must  be  just  as  particular  that  the 
soil  must  not  become  the  least  bit  dry 
or  over-moist.  I  have  some  kind  of  a 
waterproof  covering  to  put  over  these 
boxes  if  it  rains.  Sometimes  it  is  bits  of 
board,  a  piece  of  old  roofing  paper  or 
steel,  or  a  piece  of  canvas  or  old  raincoat. 
A  rain  may  beat  the  seeds  in  too  deep, 
or  beat  the  tender  seedlings  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  matter  of  having  the  correct 
amount  of  moisture  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  with  most  perennial  seeds,  and 
I  am  convinced  has  been  my  greatest 
oue  cause  of  failure. 

When  the  plants  have  three  or  four- 
leaves  they  are  transplanted  to  the  bed 
where  they  are  to  bloom  and  set  about 
six  inches  apart.  They  must  have  a  well- 
drained  bed,  and  do  better  if  not  exposed 
to  the  hottest  sun.  My  own  Campanula 
bed  slopes  towards  the  east,  and  seems  to 
be  a  happy  choice. 

Sow  more  Campanulas  the  second  year 
so  as  to  have  blooms  the  year  following, 
then  keep  the  soil  stirred  loose,  about 
•the  plants  and  let  a  few  of  your  finest 
blooms  perfect  and  self-sow  seed,  and 
enjoy  Campanulas  to  your  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  for  years  to  come.  There  will  be 
extra  seedlings  to  start  another  bed  if 
you,  like  myself,  believe  in  “rotation  of 
crops,”  seedlings  for  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Sometimes  half  the  seedling  Cam¬ 
panulas  winter-kill,  so  1  always  leave 
them  too  thick  and  remove  in  Spring. 
Of  course,  I  occasionally  buy  new  seeds 
to  replenish  varieties  that  disappear. 

MOTHER  BEE 


Raspberry  Plants 

Raspberries  are  the  best  paying  small  fruit,  and  we  have  a  nice  supply  of  twice  inspected 
certified  No.  1  plants  as  follows: 


Cuthbert  .  $0.75 

Columbian  Tips  .  1.00 

Golden  Queen  .  1,00 

Herbert  . .75 

King  . 75 

Plum  Farmer  Tips  . 75 

Latham  .  1,00 

St.  Regis  . 75 

VIKING— To  our  regular  customers  we  will 
new  variety  at  $1,50  per  12;  $10  per  100.  N 


12 

25 

100 

1000 

.$0.75 

$1.25 

$4.00 

$25.00 

.  1.00 

1.75 

5,00 

37.50 

.  1.00 

1.75 

5.00 

.  .75 

1.50 

5.00 

35.00 

.  .75 

1.50 

5.00 

35.00 

.  .75 

1.25 

4.00 

30.00 

.  1.00 

1.50 

5.00 

35,00 

.  .75 

1.25 

4.00 

25.00 

a  few  thousand  plants  of  this 
nore  than  100  to  a  customer. 

remarkable 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  1930  catalog  of  the  best  Trees  and  Plants 
for  northern  conditions.  You  will  find  listed  such  scarce  plants  as  Mayflower  Viburnum 
Christmas  Roses,  and  the  new  hardy  Yellow  Rugosa  Rose,  Agnes.  Send  for  your  copy  now.’ 

George  D.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 

“Grozvti  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy ” 


! 


First  quality,  hardy,  Everblooming  Roses  for  which  we  are  famous 

6  for  $2.15  12  for  $4-15;  18  for  $6^00;  50  for  $15.00;  100  for  $28.00 

I  OStDCltCt  ( nsilT&ri  f* 


Postpaid  Insured  Delivery 

Strong,  well-rooted  plants.  2  and  3  years  old,  sure  CLIMBING  ROSES,  6  for  $3.15-  l?  fnr  ce  ie 

Finest  JJiat  grow,  2  and  3  years  oid.  ’  Dr.  Van  Fleet" 


to  live  and  bloom  for  years.  = _ _  _  _ _  u  ,oai,  UIU 

America:  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  Rapture:  Dble.  Silver  Moon.  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber,  Aviator^Bierfnt’ 
White  Killarney;  Rose  Hill;  Mine.  Butterfly:  Mrs.  ”4rY  Climbing  American  Beauty. 


F.  K.  Pierson ;  Briarcliff ;  Amelia  Gude.  most  prolific 
yellow:  Premier;  Templar;  Ophelia;  Commonwealth; 
Matchless;  Columbia;  Annie  Laurie,  a  double  Butter¬ 
fly;  Silver  Columbia;  Premier  Supreme. 

RAMBLER  ROSES,  best  varieties,  $2.15  for  6.  $4.15 

for  12;  100  for  $28.  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 

Perkins,  Crimson  Rambler,  White  Dorothy  Perkins, 
American  Pillar.  Excelsa,  Tausendsehon. 


HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  colors  $1  50 
per  dozen;  100  for  $11.  cuiors,  >i.pu 

GLADHU  !G5HEr  VAlilrtlY<;  25  f0r  $l;  100  for  $3. 
GLADIOLUS  Reynolds’  Superb  Collection.  A  choice 

30  for™  IOO  for0$3.VarietieS'  AU  largest  size  bulbs- 

SPECIAL  OFFER — With  every  order  of  $4  wa  -will 
include  without  extra  charge  one  Everblooming  Wil¬ 
helm  Kordes  rose  that  retails  at  $1  50  S  WU 


All  orders  postpaid,  insured  delivery—  shipment  at  planting  time 
Honorable  treatment  guaranteed.  Booklet  on  request 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS  R.  F.  D.  20  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


“WEST  HAS  THE  BEST” 

- OF  *  - 

SELECTED  ORNAMENTAL  AND  FRUIT  TREES.  PLANTS  AND  SHRtmc 

A  Complete  Assortment— Hardy  and  Northern-Grown  ^  SHRUBS 


T.  B.  West  &  Sons 


Write  for  1930  Catalog.  Lock  Box  141 

MAPLE  BEND  NURSE  KIES 


Perry,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio 


Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  “get 
acquainted’’  offers  will  make  you  an 
enthusiastic  “glad  fan.”  Bulbs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

A  AA  Large  1"  to  2"  SQ 
1UU  Vermont  Bulbs  u 

This  collection  includes  at  least  35 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue,  Orange,  Smoke, 
White,  all  good  ones  but  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-wiimers.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  “glad”  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog" that  Is  different,” 
listing:  over  300  of  the  world's  host  varieties. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove  Box  10  Burlington,  Vt. 


To  Wichuraiana 

[The  trailing-  memorial  rose — a  species] 

The  Spirits  of  Garden  and  Grove  and  Dell 

Once  met  in  a  glen  that  they  knew  well. 

For  they  had  many  things  to  tell 

Of  what  plants  think  and  say  %s  they 
grow — 

Whisperings  in  the  densest  shade, 

And  sayings  and  doings  in  garden  and 
glade, 

That  only  Garden  Spirits  know. 

Then  a  Purpose  came  down  from  the 
Heavenly  Bine, 

And  whispered  to  each  one  “make  some¬ 
thing  new,” 

And  they  said  “who  can  tell  -what  we 
may  do 

If  we  search  and  work  for  an  eon  or 
two?” 

Two  eons  passed,  as  eons  will, 

And  the  Garden  Sprites  met  at  a  silver 
rill, 

Bubbling  out  of  a  big  green  hill. 

Said  one,  “I  bring  a  graven  form  of 
petals  such  as  were  never  seen,” 

And  others  had  leaves  of  shining  green 
And  whiteness  pure  as  mountain-top 
snow 

And  gold  threads  from  where  the  sun¬ 
beams  grow. 

And  one  had  a  clinging  love  of  earth 
And  one  spicy  fruit  for  cold  weather 
dearth. 

To  remind  Winter  birds  of  Summertime 
mirth. 

So  they  fashioned  them  all  on  a  hummock 
of  green, 

And  throned  Wichuraiana  Wild  Rose 
Queen. 

Then  a  breeze  whistled  soft,  like  the  note 
of  a  flute, 

And  the  Garden  Sprites  passed  her  in 
smiling  salute. 

W.  w.  H. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


.00 


$2  00  DAHLIAS  $2 

*"  4  Giant  Exhibition  Blooms  “* 

1  Elite  Glory  1  Mai g.  Woodrow  Wilson 

1  Jersey  Beauty  1 1  De.  Ver  Warner 
Healthy  plants 

1  OO  Selected  Dahlia  Seed— per  pkt .  52.0  0 

JOHN  MANGELS  &  SON,  Growers  BELLM0RE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

RHODODENDRONS 

Direct  from  the  Virginia  Mountains  to  you.  Get  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  freight  prepaid.  Quick  turnover.  Good 
profit.  These  broad  leaved  evergreens  have  a  great 
future.  Write  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown,  N.  J. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Healthy,  clean,  1 %  inch  and  up.c>_ 
'-fcllfl  Various  colors,  money  makers  for»J$J%-»UU 
””  v  roadside  stands.  P.  P.  on  receipt  of  v 

SCOTT  GARDENS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tk  4  111  I  AO  ALI,  COLORS— No  Two  Alike. 

l«  for  #1.95—8  for  #1.00.  II. 
ADRIAN  SMITH.  1014  Miller  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


19  ROSES  $fi 

■  ■■  Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES 

®  *3-5°S  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  onen 

field  gi  o«  n  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1  mcnea  to 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 


ROSE  guide  free 

?  £*,?'»=  «a* saw* 

,  lustrated  with  famous  Dingee  Roses  inrl 

wealth  Po\“ tforinat«U.nedni Tto  Teuton  tlf 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  395,  West  GiWe,  p». 


PEONIES!  PEONIES! 

Kai  1  Rosenfleld,  best  red  Fragrance,  best  pink 

h  estiva  Maxima,  best  white 

Above  Heavy  3.5  Eyes,  50c  each. 

3  for  $1.00  Post  Paid 

Unnamed— 1  Red,  1  Pink,  1  White 

Post  Paid  for  50c. 

General  Line  !  Catalog  Free  !  Write  Us  2  oday  ! 
The  Krlder  Nurseries,  Ine.,  Middle  bury,  Indiana 


Plant  IRIS 

Collection  of  Iris  No.  1 _ 

12  different  kinds  of  Iris  . $1.00 

25  same  as  above  . .  2ioo 

Collection  No.  2 — 

12  Different  kinds,  named,  all  colors . 2.00 

25  same  as  above  .  4  qq 

Address 

Lake  Iris  Botanical  Experimental  Grounds, 
Box  371,  Ashtabula,  0. 


Nllt  Trees  pbe  Noi!',l’s  future  soil  production. 
V1  ,  rC”  Progressive  planters  are  using  graft¬ 
ed  nut  trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  returns 
Learn  Why  bend  for  price  sheet  free,  10c  for  corn 
plete  literature.  JOHN  W.  HERSHEr.  Box  85  (A).  OownM.jl.wn.  Pa 


Dahlias 


The  Flower  Deautiful— 8  specially 
selected,  assorted,  ♦!;  20— $3,  post¬ 
paid.  C.  I*.  EA1M.F,  Dahlia  Specialist, 
1806  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs!niXedcloiors! 

MILL  FARM.  Middleburg,  N.  Y 


Sent  prepaid  for  $1 .00. 


40  Choice  Gladiolus,  SI. 00;  10  Dahlias.  SI. 25— all  different 
Gannas.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLIA  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Dahlias— Sweet  Corn 

Get  my  1930  catalog  now  and  take  advantage  of  the 
big  bulb  premium  for  early  orders. 

GEO.  I..  STILLMAN,  Dublin  Specialist 
Box  K-N  30  Westerly,  If.  I, 


30  BIG  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  $1.00 

^  V  Many  colors.  Postpaid.  1930  list  free,  * 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


GLADIOLUS  —  DAHLIAS 

100  Choice  Glad  Bulbs,  hand  selected,  some  ruffled, 
S3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

Lloyd’s  Glad  Gardens  Iloncoye  Fulls,  Pi.  Y. 


BARGAIN  OFFER 

20  EVERGREENS 

time  o$f  plant fng?aid  and  We  Send  you  at  »ro»er 

5  Blue  Spruce,  Col.  5  Norway  Spruce 
5  Austrian  Pine  5  American  Arborvitae 

These  seedlings  are  all  strong  plants 
Mail  your  order  today. 

R  A“ELUNXEN  &  DeWYN.  Nurserymen 
Box  469 _ _ Y alesville.  Conn. 

EVERGREEN  TREES 

Axe  in  big  demand.  Start  a  small  nursery.  170.75  in¬ 
vested  by  me  in  1922  returned  1883.83  in  six  years  with 
many  trees  still  left  to  sell.  You  should  do  as  well 
For  particulars,  address  ALIIKRT  NELSON,' Allentown,  N 


Babv  Blue  Snmee  3 >rs-— 100 postpaid  #0.  Ever- 

uauj  •'IUL  UCC  greens  and  Nursery  stock 

send  for  catalog.  THE  UASSEI,  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SCHELL’S 

Pure-Bred 

Seed  corn 

Wins  Everywhere  and  Everybody 
Where  Quality  Crops  are  Desired 

C.  S.  Jackson  again,  in  1929,  is 
awarded  Grand  Champion  of  Show 
and  First  Prize  for  best  ten  and  best 
30  ears,  also  Gold  Medal  for  having 

won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  three 
times. 

Schell’s  Big  Yellow  Dent 
Schell’s  Ninety  Day 
Schell’s  Lancaster  Surecrop 
Schell’s  Eureka  Ensilage 
Schell’s  Golden  Surprise 

Be  Sure  of  Success 

ALWAYS  PLANT 

Schell’s  Quality  Seeds 

THEY  GROW  BETTER  -THEY  YIELD  BETTER 
Absolutely  the  Best 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  -  FIELD  SEEDS 
FLOWER  SEEDS 

Ask  for  our  Catalog.  Write  us 
about  your  needs 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


For  An  Abundance  of  Bloom  in 
Your  Garden  and  Home,  Plant  the 

GLADIOLUS 

You  will  be  delighted  to  grow  the  varieties  of¬ 
fered  in  my  list.  Many  are  recent  introductions 
of  both  American  and  European  origin  that  have 
proved  to  be  prize-winners  in  the  flower  shows. 

My  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  describes  over 
200  varieties  that  are  reasonably  priced.  This 
book  is  illustrated  and  contains  full  cultural  di¬ 
rections.  Send  for  a  copy — it  is  FREE! 

NATHAN  VAN  DE  CAR 
125  Strong  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


:  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

For  Growing  on 

"  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  -  -  4  to  6  inches 
"  Colorado  Silver  Fir  -  -  -  3  to  5  inches 

I  $4  per  100  $35  per  1000 

;  LEACH’S  NURSERIES  RIVERTON,  N.  J. 


Fruit,  Shade,  Ornamen-  '  |  '■*  C  D  C 
tal  and  Evergreen  JL  IxJC^JuO 

ROSES, VINES.  SHRUBBERY.  BERRY  PLANTS  and  PERENNIALS 

Tne  best  in  everything  at  less  cost.  Write  for  our 
prices  and  be  convinced. 

EAST  Unt  il  ESTER  NURSERIES 
David  T.  Wagner,  Prop.  1012  Main  St.,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ITT  n  WF  P  Q  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFERS 
»  LivJ  VV  HiTYsJ  Beautiful  Catalog  Free 

BO  varieties  of  best  Perennial  andAnmial  FlowerSeeds,  10c 
10  iarge  Flowered  Exhibition  Gladioli  Bulbs,  all  colors  25c 
6  choice  Dahlias,  all  different  colors,  each  labeled  $1 
10  large  fleldgrown  Hardy  Plants,  all  different,  labeled  81 

ROSE  SIDE  GARDENS  Box  I  6  WARWICK,  PA. 


DAHLIAS— Save  25%  to  50% 

Best  New  and  Standard  Prize  Winning  Dahlias. 
Growers  and  Distributors. 

LAKEWOOD  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  Dept.  R,  LAKEWOOD,  OHIO 


FREE  description  of  Clarage  Corn— world’s  record 
crop  was  grown  from  Clarage  seed. 

DUNLAP  «■  SON,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
V  walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagrcrinfir  foot 
^  pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 

poisons.  Medicated  COMF1-TAPE.  _ 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  Injury 
to  healthy  fle9h.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife'e  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


INSECT 
INSURANCE 

in  Garden,  Field 
and  Orchard 


It  pays 

big  dividends 

to  SPRAY/ 


DON’T  let  insects  destroy  your 
garden  or  fruit,  when  for  only  a 
few  cents  you  can  spray  and  kill  them. 
No  matter  what  crop  is  infested, 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable 
spray  for  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf-Hopper 
and  similar  insects. 


Kills  by  Contact 
and  Fumes 

“Black  Leaf  40“  kills  these  pests 
on  your  trees,  vines  and  vegetables 
not  only  by  direct  contact  (wetting) 
but  also  by  the  nicotine  fumes.  This 
“extra  measure”  of  protection  you 
cannot  obtain  from  the  non-volatile 
insecticides.  Ask  your  Experiment 
Station. 

Also  Kills  Poultry  Lice 

When  “Painted”  on  Roosts 

Just  “paint”  “Black  Leaf  40’’  on  roosts 
with  small  paint  brush  before  fowls  perch 
for  the  night.  Treatment  requires  just  a 
few  minutes’  time  for  application.  When 
fowls  perch  for  the 
night, fumes  are  re¬ 
leased  which  per¬ 
meate  the  feathers, 
k  1 1 1  in g  the  lice. 
Easy,  effective  and 
cheap  and  elimi¬ 
nates  individual 
handling  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars. 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville.  Kentucky 


Black  Leaf  40 

40%  Nicotine 


5000 

DELICIOUS 
APPLE  TREES 

S-S  feet 

J  Clean,  Smooth,  Healthy— Budded 
from  High  Colored  Parentage 

We  have  large  blocks  of  two-year  trees  grown 
especially  to  meet  the  demands  of  commercial 
orehardists  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States — low 
heads,  French  roots,  not  a  mix  in  fifty  thousand. 

NOTE  OUR  LEADERS 

Yellow  Transparent,  Summer  Rambo,  Jonathan, 
Smoke  House,  McIntosh,  Stayman,  Rome,  Cort¬ 
land,  Yorks. 

PEACH  TREES 

Crop  Light — Early  Orders  Solicited 
We  grow  only  the  most  profitable  varieties  and 
can  supply  all  grades  in  orchard  quantities — 
specializing  on  Belle  of  Georgia,  Early  Elberta, 
J.  H.  Hale  and  Late  Elberta. 

Our  catalog  also  describes  best  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
plants. 

Free  Deliveries— Lower  Prices 

Patterson’s  Nurseries 

Stewartstown,  Penna. 


Grow  Strawberries 

To  pay  off  that  moitgage  or  buy  a 
home  or  perhaps  a  car.  Thousands 
aredoingit;  why  ootyou?  We  sell 
the  best  plants  that  cun  be  grown, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  Berry 
Book  gives  lots  of  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  It’s  Free.  Your  copy  iB 
ready.  Send  address  today  to 

72  Apple  Street 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  of  My  Splendid  New  Strawberry 
"FRUITLAND.”  A.  J.  Dashiell  •  Fruitland,  Md. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  T rees  harSIr’!et«esern 

Early,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free,  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT,  Box  1GB,  R0CKP0RT,  IND 


Native  Hemlock  Wanted  growing*11'  inuaopen 

pasture.  We  dig.  COJfINE  MltSIKY  -  Stratford,  Conn. 


LIME  and  FERTILIZER  SPUEAI>ER8-5Iash 

i  Feeders,  Radio  Tables,  2  Wheel  Wheelbarrows  for 
boys.  Send  for  circular.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson,  Me. 


Forced  School  Consolidation 

Can  they  consolidate  school  districts 
without  consent  of  the  district  that  does 
not  wish  to  be  consolidated?  w.  P. 

New  York 

Yes,  as  the  law  now  i^this  can  be  done 
by'  holding  the  meeting  in  the  village 
district  -where  the  townspeople  easily 
outnumber  the  rural  districts  in  voting 
power.  The  Rice  bill,  now  before  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  will  make 
this  forced  consolidation  easier  to  bring 
about,  and  it  should  be  defeated. 

The  Esmond  bill,  also  before  the 
legislature  provides  reasonable  self  deter¬ 
mination  for  the  rural  school  districts.  It 
is  important  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  preserving  the  rural  schools  should  ask 
their  legislators  to  defeat  the  Rice  bill 
and  pass  the  Esmond  bill. 

Foollowing  are  the  names  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Committee  on  Education  before  whom 
these  bills  aae  for  consideration.  They 
may  all  he  reached  by  letters  to  the 
Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Forman  E.  Whitcomb 
DeWitt  C.  Dominick 
Charles  J.  Gimbrone 
Hubert  E.  V.  Porter 
Herman  M.  Albert 
Alexander  A.  Falk 
Michael  J.  Gillen 


Charles  D.  Munsil 
Henry  A.  TelMer 
Joseph  R.  Hanley 
Wilson  Messer 
W.  Ray  Austin 
Irving  F.  Rice 


A  public  hearing  on  these  school  bills 
will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
March  4. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


QUAKER  HILL  DANISH  CABBAGE 

Ranks  with  the  best  for  yield  and  quality  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  tests.  Preferred  by  many  shippers  for  its 
solidity,  color  and  keeping  quality. 

Grown  entirely  from  selected  mature  heads  on  our  farm. 
Outyields  imported  seeds  by  two  to  eight  tons  per  acre. 
Write  for  more  details  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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MECHlflNQ’S 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  KILL  OF 

Aphis,  Red  Mite  and  Scale 
-  use 


MECHLING  SUPERIOR 

SCALE  OIL  SPRAY 

Three  of  the  most  destructive  orchard  pests  can 
be  controlled  at  one  time. 

A  few  dollars  spent  fo  r  Mechling’s  Scale  Oilwill 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  loss  from  the  crop  and 
save  trees  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Compara- 
»'V*  j?V  Experiment  Stations  show  that 

Mechling  s  Scale  Oil  is  superior  to  all  others  ond 
gives  perfect  control. 

Mechling  s  Superior  Scale  Oil  Spray  mixes  in¬ 
stantly,  stays  in  emulsion  indefinitely  and  is  not 
affected  by  cold  weather.  It  is  pleasant  to  apply 
and  safe  both  for  trees  and  operators.  Test  it 
yourself.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
refund  vour  money. 

Sold  in  quart,  gallon  and  five  gallon  cans,  and 
drums  ten  to  fifty-five  gallons. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  write  us  for  our  Free  Spray¬ 
ing  Calendar  and  other  detailed  information. 

■  HECHUIND* 

BROS.  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
ESTABLISHED  186? 


Plant  Fruit 

For  Profit 

HARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
They  have  proved  hardy,  unusually  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  stock  is 
nationally  known. 

I  lOur  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  This  is  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  own  3,000-acre  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Write  today  for  our  1930 
catalog,  describing  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Siiade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’ big  commission.  High¬ 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds 

Guaranteed 

Catalogue  Explains— It's  Free 

Gregory  Tomato 

Earliest  in  the  World 
RIPE  FRUIT  IN  100  DAYS 

Packet  free — If  you  send  this  ad. 


V*  oz.,  75c;  V4  oz.,  $1.35;  oz.,  $2.50 
"J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  INC. 

Box  R.  Y .  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SPRING  SALE 


$ 


neating  riant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms; 

6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe 
Fittings.  All  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Cement. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
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ON  EVERYTHING 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  St  New  York. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  extra  process  applied  to  soil  means  the  addition 
of  certain  elements  that  produce  prize-winning  crops. 

The  extra  process  applied  ta  tires  means  the  addition  of 
Gum-Dipping,  which  doubles  the  flexing  life  of  the  tire, 
increases  mileageand  providesagreater  degree  of  safety. 

The  size  of  crops  which  you  take  out  of  your  soil  will  be 
in  relation  to  the  extra  quality  of  the  seed,  the  fertilization 
and  cultivation  you  put  into  it. 

In  order  to  take  more  mileage  out  of  tires,  something 
extra  must  be  put  in.  Gum-Dipping ...  the  extra  process 
used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  Firestone  Gum-Dipped 
Tires  ♦♦  .saturates  and  insulates  every  fiber  of  every  thread 


Listen  to 

The  Voice  of  Firestone* 
Every  Monday  night 
broad  cast  through  fifty 
stations  NBC  network 


LINING 


Fertility  treatment  tests  made  on  corn  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  showed  that  in  plot  No.  1  where 
a  specified  fertilizer  was  applied,  the  time  from  planting  to 
silking  was  reduced  by  25y2  days  from  that  of  plot  No.  2, 
which  received  no  soil  treatment.  The  yield  was  increased  from 
an  average  of  11.6  bushels  to  68.8  bushels  per  acre. 

If  interested  in  further  details,  write  for  U.  S.  Government  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  booklet,  “The  Secret  of  Long  Life/*  which  will  be 
mailed  to  ycru  without  charge.  Address: 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  O 
or,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — or,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


within  the  individual  cord  with  live  rubber.  This  process 
minimizes  friction  and  heat,  the  greatest  enemy  to  tire  life. 

Insist  upon  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires,  built  with  the  extra 
process,  and  assure  yourself  a  bumper  crop  of  extra  miles 
of  tire  service  at  no  additional  cost.  The  Firestone  dealer 

in  your  community  will  save  you  money 

and  serve  you  better! 

Copyright,  1930,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Send 

for  My 

FREE 


Don’t  waste  time  on  ordinary 
plants.  My  Hardy,  Northern  Grown 
plants  are  bred  and  grown  scientifically 
and  then  carefully  selected,  one  by  one  for 
shipment.  They  are  not  taken  from  old  fruit¬ 
ing  beds,  but  are  grown  for  plants  alone:  oet 
some  of  my  plants  this  year,  in  both  the  older, 
well  known  varieties  and  the  Newer  Better 
ones,  and  assure  yourself  a  giant  crop  of  choice  fruit 
thatwill  bring  premium  prices.  In  addition  to  this  extra  qual¬ 
ity  I  offer  you  real  wholesale  prices  on  a  few  plants  or  m  any. 

O  HP  — the  King  of  strawberries,  will  pro- 

B  ducethree  maximum  crops  of  fruitin 

the  time  it  takes  ordinary  varieties 


CATALOG 

It  is  free  for  the  asking, 
and  I  want  you  to  have  a 
copy.  All  of  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old  favorite 
varieties  of  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
and  Grape  plantsare  fully 
described,  ill  ustrated  and 
the  cultural  directions 
given.  Write forthis cat¬ 
alog  today,  and  see  how 
I  have  made  a  better  ber¬ 
ry  crop  possible  for  you, 
and  why  I  can  sell  you 
choice,  guaranteed,  dis¬ 
ease  freeplants  at  Whole- 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  it. 


to  produce  one.  Very  large  and  uniform  in  size.  Hardy  and  Productive. 


PREMIER 

Premier,.  the  earliest  June  straw¬ 
berry,  is '  ‘Frost  proof, ’’and  will  yield 
loads  of  fancy  fruit  very  early,  when 
market  prices  are  highest.  Plants 
are  grown  from  selected,  sturdy 
Stock,  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

LATHAM 

Latham,  the  new  red  raspberry, 
yields  extra-big,  continuous  crops. 
Will  not  ‘  ‘  Winter  kill.  ”  Fruit  ripens 
evenly,  and  brings  premium  prices. 
Every  plant  double -inspected  and 
disease-free,  very  high  grade. 


CONCORD 

Concord  is  the  greatest  grape 
grown.  Is  hardy,  productive,  and 
will  grow  on  any  soil.  Proven 
good  in  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Extra  good  prices  on  guaran¬ 
teed  grade,  2-year  plants. 

ALFRED 

The  new  “Blackberry  without  a 
core.”  The  greatest  blackberry 
ever  introduced  in  every  way.  My 
plants  are  the  highest  possible 
development  of  the  strain.  Very 
hardy,  productive  and  vigorous. 


ARTHUR  H.  DASS  -  Nurseryman 


BOX  8  -  BRIDGMAN 


MICHIGAN 


CORN 


OATS 


<M 

Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  produced  recently  by 
experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay  much  better.  We  specialize  in 
seeds  of  these  improved  strains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  should  read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  €.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


W' 

Vg 


S  HUM  WAY  ’S 


ood  Seeds 

produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
145  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  Ill. 
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You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  Isbell’s  dependable  North¬ 
ern-grown  seeds.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  Isbell’s  1^30  Revised  Seed 
Annual— a  book  brimful  of  useful 
information  —  over  400  true-to-na- 
ture  illustrations  —  28  pages  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors.  The  experience  of  over 

51  YEARS  OF 
dROWGNti  SEEDS 

is  embodied  in  this  useful  book. 
Tells  how  and  when  to  plant  for 
best  results.  Raise  vegetables, 
rich  in  vitamines,  for  health  and  profit. 
Raise  flowers  for  beauty  andpleasure.| 


m 


ROHRER’S  Iuarye  SEEDS 


There's  no  waste  in  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  Rohrer’s  SURE-PAY 
Seeds.  Carefully  cleaned  and 
recleaned,  tested  rigidly, 
you  can  count  on  Rohrer’s 
seeds  to  grow  better  crops. 
Send  for  your  set  of  FREE 
samples. 

Remember:  No  charge  for  bags 
and  we  pay  the  freight. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Oats 

Clovers  Seed  Corn 

Grasses  Seed  Potatoes 

Timothy  Field  Peas 

Garden  Seeds 

This  1930  Seed  Book 
will  show  you  the 
way  to  finer  crops 
and  greater  profits. 

>  I  Write  for  your 
^  |  FREE  copy. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


EVERY  GARDENER  and  GROWER 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  how  to  improve  the  soil  and  grow  more 
and  finer  vegetables,  more  and 
better  fruit,  the  finest  flowers, 
plants,  trees  and  shrubs, 
hot  house  methods,  etc.  All 
told  by  E.  C.  Vick  in  4  new 
books  that  answer  problems 
ahd  assure  success.  Price  $6. 
I  Sent  free  on  approval,  pay- 
sable  $1  a  month  if  satisfied. 
p  Send  name  today  and  get  books 
at  publisher's  risk.  Garden 
folder  free.  THEO.  AUDEL,  65 
West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
Dept.  VII. 


TEUSffOH'f^k 

zd,lTodayU£*»> 


P"  ■■ 

!  ISBELL  SEES  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers  I 

,169  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (51)  l 

t  Send  me  Isbell’s  1930  Seed  Annual 

•  I 

|  Name - | 

|  Address - —  J 

■  _ _  ! 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

See  full  page  advertisement  on 
page  289 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  XIII 
BRIGHT  SPOTS. 

“Mother,  I  saw  the  loveliest  painted 
bouquet  where  I  was  visiting  last  week,” 
said  Ellen  one  day  in  November,  as  she 
came  in  with  what  looked  like  a  bundle 
of  dry  weeds,  just  what  it  was. 

“And  so  now  you  are  going  to  make 
one.  I  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“1  am  going  to  try,”  said  Ellen.  “It 
is  a  little  late,  hut  I  have  found  some 
things  I  think  will  be  pretty  when  I  get 
them  done.  We  can  get  small  10-cent 
cans  of  lacquer  and  some  silver  and  gold 
paint  in  small  bottles.  I  am  anxious  to 
try  it.  Don’t  you  think  it  will  be  fun, 
mother?” 

“I  am  sure  it  sounds  fascinating,  Ellen. 
There  is  a  bunch,  of  unusually  large 
milkweed  pods  up  on  the  hill.  I  noticed 
them  as  we  went  to  the  city  yesterday,” 
said  her  mother.  “You  had  better  run 
up  and  get  them.” 

“I’ll  go,”  said  Amy,  “Ellen,  wouldn’t 
those  little  balls  on  the  goldenrod  stalks 
be  pretty  painted  different  colors?  I  can 
get  some  of  them  too.” 

“That  will  be  lovely,  Amy,”  said  Ellen. 
“Fred,  do  you  suppose  you  could  find  a 
cat-tail  or  two  and  some  mullein?” 

“Sure,  I  know  where  there  are  some, 
Want  anything  else?”  replied  Fred. 

“Yres,”  said  Ellen,  laughing,  “bring  any 
weed  that  looks  as  if  it  would  hang 
together  to  be  painted.” 

The  next  time  she  was  in  the  city  Mrs. 
Smith  bought  a  can  each  of  orange,  red 
and  green  lacquer  and  a  bottle  of  gold 
and  one  of  silver  paint,  also  some  small 
paint  brushes.  There  were  some  water 
color  brushes  about  the  house  that  could 
be  used,  and  so  have  a  brush  for  every 
color.  This  would  save  time  spent  clean¬ 
ing  brushes. 

It  was  not  until  Thanksgiving  that  a 
day  came  when  there  seemed  time  for 
such  a  delicate  job.  Mrs.  Smith’s  sister 
was  there  for  dinner,  and  when  they 
washed  the  dishes  Ellen  said,  “Mother, 
let’s  paint.” 

So  the  big  table  was  cleared  and  the 
paint,  brushes  and  weeds  and  seed  pods 
brought  in.  For  two  hours  Ellen,  her 
mother  and  her  aunt  worked,  completely 
fascinated.  They  painted  the  pods  of  the 
milkweed  bright  colors  inside  and  put 
either  gold  or  silver  on  the  outside  and 
on  the  stems.  The  cat-tails  were  gilded 
and  the  mullein  stalks  were  painted  green 
with  touches  of  gold.  Some  of  the  weed 
heads  that  were  in  a  cluster  they  dipped 
in  the  lacquer,  which  dries  very  quickly, 
The  stems  that  are  left  on  the  head  of  the 
wild  carrot,  or  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  when 
the  blossom  blows  away  are  like  little 
stars,  and  when  touched  with  gold  make 
a  very  dainty  spray.  Some  of  the  golden- 
rod  stems  had  one  ball  on  them  and  some 
had  two  or  three.  These  were  painted  in 
all  the  colors. 

“I  had  not  thought  that  dead  brown 
weeds  could  be  made  so  beautiful,”  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  as  she  painted  a  hop-like 
weed  of  which  no  one  knew  the  name. 
“These  are  every  bit  as  lovely  as  the 
crystals  bouquets  in  the  stores,  and  much 
more  interesting  to  me.” 

“Another  Summer,”  said  Ellen,  “I  am 
going  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  pretty 
things.  Radish  seed  grows  in  little 
pointed  pods  on  a  long  stem.  They  are 
very  graceful.  Poppy  seed  pods  are  hand¬ 
some  things.  These  are  pretty,  but  you 
wait  till  a  year  from  now.” 

When  they  had  finished  there  was 
enough  for  two  bouquets,  one  for  the 
aunt  and  one  for  the  Smith  house.  Ellen 
produced  two  coffee  cans  which,  when 
painted  with  orange  lacquer  and  filled 
half  full  of  sand,  made  very  good  holders. 
It  was  easy  to  arrange  the  stems  in  the 
sand,  and  they  did  not  tip  easily. 

“That  will  be  a  bright  spot  to  look  at 
this  Winter,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“Yes,”  said  her  sister,  “a  touch  of 
color  here  and  there  is  good  for  us  all.” 

“I  believe  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
“You  know,  John  laughed  when  I  bought 
myself  that  red  enameled  bread  box  and 
the  tea,  Coffee  and  sugar  cans  to  match, 
but  I  have  just  enjoyed  the  touch  of 
color  they  give  my  pantry.  Red  is  a 
cheerful  color;  that  is  why  I  buy  red 
candles.” 

“If  you  just  want  candles  for  their 
colcr,”  said  her  sister,  “‘you  should  buy 
the  wooden  candles  they  have  now.  They 
would  not  bend  over  if  the  room  got  too 
warm,  as  the  wax  ones  are  apt  to.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “Fred 
gave  me  one  of  those  big  red  candles  last 
year  at  Christmas.  I  loved  it,  and  was 
so  disappointed  to  find  it  bent  double  one 
day.  I  could  never  get  it  quite  straight 
again.” 

“Mother,  is  it  because  you  like  red  that 
you  make  red  mittens  for  Fred  and  me? 
I  like  them,  and  so  does  Fred,”  said  Amy. 

“I  think  likely  it  is,  Amy.  I  like  to 
knit  on  red,  and  I  always  like  to  see 
your  red  mittens  as  you  come  from 
school,”  said  her  mother. 

“Mother,”  said  Amy,  one  day  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  “we  are  going  to  make  some¬ 
thing  pretty  at  school.  It  is  to  be  a 
surprise  for  our  mothers.  I  can’t  tell  you 
what  for,  but  I  want  all  the  pretty 
envelope  linings  you  have.” 

“Very  well,  Amy,  you  may  help  your¬ 
self,”  said  her  mother. 

“And  may  I  have  that  pretty  glass 
bottle  that  the  olives  came  in  today?” 
asked  Amy. 

l 
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“I  think  so,  dear.  This  is  getting  very 
mysterious,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  Amy 
giggled  delightedly. 

At  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  school 
Mrs.  Smith  received  a  A’ase  which  was 
marked  “With  love  from  Amy”  and  a 
hanger  for  her  scissors  from  Fred.  They 
had  made  them  at  school,  as  Amy  ex¬ 
plained  later. 

“I  painted  the  bottle  black  and  then 
before  it  was  quite  dry  put  on  the  pieces 
of  colored  paper  which  we  had  cut  in  all 
shapes.  It  was  fun  to  fit  them  together, 
leaving  a  black  line  between.  Then  when 
the  paint  was  dry  we  gave  it  a  coat  of 
shellac.  Fred  and  the  boys  made  the 
hangers  from  cigar  boxes  and  teacher  got 
them  the  paint  with  some  money  they 
brought  her.  We  could  hardly  wait  till 
Christmas  to  give  them  to  you.  Do  you 
like  them,  mother?”  asked  Amy. 

“Indeed  I  do  like  them..  The  vase  is 
lovely,  and  I  shall  always  know  where 
to  find  my  scissors  now  that  I  have  a 
place  to  hang  them.  _  How  fortunate  I 
am  to  have  such  loving  children,”  said 
Mrs.  Smith.  “These  gifts  will  help  to 
make  our  home  bright  along  with  Ellen’s 
painted  bouquet,  my  red  candles  and 
canisters  and  red  knitting,  but  to  me  the 
brightest  thing  of  all  is  the  love  which 
I  can  see  is  back  of  it  all,  love  for  each 
other  and  for  our  home.” 

•  (To  be  continued) 


Those  Well  Questions 

On  page  41,  inquiry  was  made  for 
prices  on  deepening  a  well  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  from  five  to  fifteen  feet.  If,  as  prob¬ 
able,  it  is  in  a  limestone  section,  the 
cost  of  drilling  would  be  between  $3.50 
and  $6  per  foot,  according  to  hardness 
of  rock.  However,  no  driller  would  be 
willing  to  move  on  a  job  of  five  to  fifteen 
feet  unless  the  machine  was  in  the 
vicinity. 

On  page  136  there  are  some  questions 
asked,  about,  dirty  and  oily  condition 
of  water  in  a  well  drilled  in  Summer  of 
1924.  This  is  probably  due  to  surface 
water  running  under  casing.  As  test  for 
this  lower  water  below .  casing  of  the 
well.  By  reflecting  sun  ray  in  mirror  or 
by  a  strong  flashlight,  you  will  be  able  to 
see  if  the  surface  water  is  running  under 
pipe. 

The  pipe  becoming  loose  might  be 
caused  by  having  a  concrete  block  tight 
to  casing.  At  frost  time,  the  block  heaves 
and  pulls  the  pipe  along  with  it.  We  have 
actually  seen  this  happen.  You  might 
drive  pipe  tighter.*  go  old  bros. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  known  one  well  that  gave  clear 
water  some  days  and  dirty  water  other 
days,  until  the  owner  discovered  that  in 
its  drilling  he  had  gone  through  a  4 
inch  sewer  pipe  from  a  distant  house. 

In  drilling  a  well  through  rock  you  do 
not  go  through  a  30-ft.  solid  rock  but 
rather  30-ft.  of  rock  seams,  these  seams 
are  of  various  thickness  and  run  in  all 
directions.  It  is  through  these  seams 
that  the  water  comes,  not  from  a  solid  30- 
ft.  rock.  From  these  seams  some  distance 
away  you  may  be  getting  cloudy  water. 

I  know  of  another  well  (rock-drilled) 
some  distance  from  a  brook;  the  bottom 
of  this  brook  is  stratified  rock  and  filled 
with  seams,  when  this  brook  is  flowing 
nice  and  smoothly  the  well  water  is  clear. 
If  the  distant  hillsides  pour  down  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain  and  the  brook  gushes  along 
with  a  beautiful  chocolate  look,  this  is 
the  kind  of  water  that  gets  in  the  well 
— not  so  clear. 

If  the  well  is  down  below  rock  in  a 
blue  clay  you  might  be  getting  cloudy 
water,  but  this  is  doubtful.  As  for  the 
lime  desposit  in  the  kettle  this  goes  with 
all  hard  water  and  is  not  harmful. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J.  d.  mogey 

I  notice  article  signed  D.  U.  “What 
about  this  well?”  I  had  a  well  drilled 
in  October,  1924,  51  feet  deep,  20  feet  of 
which  is  through  solid  clay,  then  gravel, 
at  last  rock.  We  drilled  three  feet  in  the 
rock,  then  water  rushed  in  and  could  not 
lower  it;  about  36  feet  of  water  in  the 
pipe.  For  about  four  years  it  was  clear. 
Then  at  times  it  began  to  be  a  rusty 
color  and  sometimes  gray.  If  we  pumped 
out  a  quantity  it  would  be  pretty  good  a 
few  days. 

After  a  while  scales  of  iron  rust  would 
come  in  the  water,  it  became  so  bad  last 
Summer  I  had  the  iron  cylinder  taken  out 
of  the  pipe  and  replaced  with  a  brass 
cylinder.  This  has  helped  greatly.  The 
cylinder  is  down  four  feet  to  prevent 
freezing.  My  pipe  is  galvanized,  but  I 
think  the  main  trouble  lies  in  the  casing, 
this  is  iron.  y.  D.  H. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Modernize  ....  your  kitchen  range 

with  a 

Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner 


NO  MORE  dirt  and  ashes;  no 
more  coal  or  wood  to  carry  .  .  . 
but  steady,  even,  dependable  heat, 
and  plenty  of  hot  water,  always. 
That’s  what  Silent  Glow  offers  you. 
For  Silent  Glow  is  the  first  word  in 
oil  heat;  the  last  word  in  convenience. 
Silent  Glow  has  solved  the  heating 
and  cooking  problems  of  50,000 
housewives.  It  will  solve  yours ,  too. 
Safe,  Silent,  Economical,  Efficient, 
Silent  Glow  Oil  Burners  offer  you 
the  fullest  value. 


'  Quickly  installed  in  your  present 
range.  Easy  to  operate  by  anyone. 
Inexpensive  to  run  .  .  .  they  burn  or¬ 
dinary,  low-cost  furnace  oil.  And 
modestly  priced. 

See  these  modern  burners  at  your 
local  dealer’s.  Or  use  the  coupon. 
And  remember  that  back  of  each 
burner  is  The  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner 
Corporation,  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  oldest  makers  of  kitchen  range 
burners,  which  guarantees  these 
burners  for  5  years. 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Canadian  Address :  The  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp.,  Ltd. 

6320  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Tune  in  on  Station  WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Every  Monday  evening,  between  7:30  and  8:00,  “Seth  Parker’s 
Singing  School”  is  on.  A  real  entertainment  to  start  each  week. 

Don’t  forget — Monday  evenings 


I 

I  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 
j  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

J  Please  tell  me  more  about  Silent  Glow  Oil  Range. 
Name . 

1 

]  A  ddress . 


I 

I  City . State . . 

I  EN-3-1-30 
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The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  preen — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
home8,road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers,  farmers.  Does  4  men  *6  work. Free  Booklet. 

Hauck  Mtg.  Co.,123  Tenth  St. , Brooklyn, N.Y, 


“Farm  Land  in  Canada” 

Why  pay  big  rents  or  tie  up  money  in  high-priced  land 
while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin  prairie 
close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be  bought 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of  payment 
if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in  the  newer 
districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms  in  all 
provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  highest 
quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates,  low 
taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world.  Grain¬ 
growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  mixed 
farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones.  Eural 
mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  informa¬ 
tion  and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip 
of  inspection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada 
last  year.  Write — 

C.  F.  SMITH 

Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Our  Lily  Pool 

For  a  long  time  I  had  wanted  a  lily 
pool.  I  had  read  of  them  in  different 
garden  magazines,  and  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  send  to  a  cement  company  for 
one  of  their  catalogs',  also  to  a  firm 
specializing  in  water  lilies.  Both  catalogs 
contained  drawings  and  directions  for  con¬ 
struction  of  various  shaped  pools,  and 
when  I  saw  how  simple  it  appeared  I 
was  more  anxious  than  ever.  Then  too 
the  beautiful  illustrations  in  color  of 
different  kinds  of  water  lilies  added  to  my 
longing  to  grow  some  of  the  beauties  in 
my  own  yard.  But  I  simply  could  not 
get  my  husband  interested  in  the  idea. 

Desperate,  I  at  last  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  my  own  pool.  Across  one  end 
of  my  garden  ran  a  small  brook  fed  by 
springs  about  half  a  mile  upstream.  Our 
soil  in  the  garden  was  a  heavy  clay,  and 
each  side  of  the  brook  was  very  soggy. 
The  soil  seemed  to  hold  the  water  as  well 
as  cement.  And  so,  my  idea.  I  hired  a 
man  one  day  to  dig  out  an  oval  10  feet 
long  by  five  wide,  about  two  feet  from  the 
brook  and  parallel  to  it,  and  then  be¬ 
tween  us  we  lined  it  with  field  stone 
which  I  had  previously  picked  up  and 
carried  to  my  pool  location.  Then  we 
dug  a  small  inlet  into  it  from  the  creek 
which  we  had  dammed  up  to  bring  it  to 
the  desired  height.  Soon  my  pool  was 


of  the  water  had  drained  off  in  the  night. 
The  dam  was  repaired,  but  the  same  thing 
occurred  at  intervals,  and  as  hot  dry 
weather  came  the  stream  began  to  dry  up 
and  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  feed 
my  pool  to  overcome  the  loss  by  absorb- 
tion  and  that  which  soaked  in  the  ground 
around  the  pool.  Of  course  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  I  knew  my  pool  was  a 
failure,  and  it  did  not  help  the  situation 
any  by  some  one  telling  me,  “I  told  you 
so.”  I  saved  my  lilies  by  immersing 
them  in  tubs  of  water,  but  they  did  not 
blossom,  and  when  Winter  came  I  put 
them  down  cellar  to  prevent  freezing, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  having  a 
real  pool  in  the  Spring  to  place  them  in. 

Spring  came,  and  as  the  leaves  on  the 
lilies  were  very  yellow  from  being  in  the 
semi-dark  down  cellar,  I  thought  I  would 
help  them  by  placing  out  in  the  sunshine 
until  such  time  as  I  had  the  pool  to  put 
them  in.  But  alas,  we  also  had  ducks, 
and  in  the  early  Spring  they  were  not 
yet  confined,  but  had  free  range.  I  here 
found  out  that  ducks  like  water  lilies, 
for  before  I  noticed  it  they  had  my  lilies 
devoured  and  were  looking  in  the  tubs  for 
more.  And  so  ended  my  first  experiment 
with  pools  and  water  lilies,  but  not  my 
determination. 

Illness  however  intervened  and  pre¬ 
vented  any  further  plans  from  being  car¬ 
ried  out  until  last  year.  I  had  then  a 
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TWO-WAY 

SULKY  PLOW 


than 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Roller  Bearing  Foot  Trip- 
Special  Spring  Draw^CIevis 
10  to  20  Less  Parts 

any  other  Sulky  makes  this  plow 
Superior  to  other  plows  of  this  type. 

Quality  with  Low  Price 

For  Free  Folder  write  Eddy  Plow 
Works,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Give  your 
Dealers  name  and  ask  for  Booklet  SY-5. 


Plow  matters  Since  1832 


When  the  Lilies  Were  In  Bloom 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pulverizers  and 
Swing  Hammer  Feed  Mills 

Try  them  out  on  your 
own  farm  before  paying. 

Write  for  free  literature 

O.  B.  WISE  CO. 

Tennessee 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


LESS 

THAN 

TO 


Makes  lumber  .shingles, cross  ties  .fence 
posts ,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 

farmers,  timber  owners,  — _ 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  directfrom 
f  actory .  W  rite  today  for  Spec- 
_al  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber." 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

Box  722-4  Mfrs.  Exch.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  tractors, etc.,  ride  east.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
tare  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  ormoney  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
AffeDts  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sguare  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  •' 


The  Pool  and  Its  Surroundings 


full  of  water,  and  to  all  appearances  a 
success.  I  had  provided  no  outlet,  as 
then  there  would  be  a  current,  and  for 
best  success  with  water  lilies  the  catalogs 
had  said  there  should  be  no  currents  of 
water.  The  water  must  be  quiet  and 
sluggish.  It  therefore  warms  up  and 
remains  so,  which  seems  to  be  a  requisite 
of  water  lilies. 

I  immediately  sent  for  a  collection  of 
three  hardy  lilies,  pink,  yellow,  and  white, 
and  waited  happily  for  their  arrival. 
They  came  and  were  duly  planted  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  in  boxes  of  rich  loam 
and  manure,  half  and  half.  I  visited  the 
pool  several  times  a  day  to  see  if  there 
were  any  leaves  appearing  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  while  I  did  not  see  any  leaves 
for  a  while  I  did  see  little  minnows 
which  had  found  their  way  in  through  the 
inlet.  I  was  glad,  for  now  I  would  not 
have  to  provide  any  fish.  They  came  of 
their  own  accord.  It  was  impossible  to 
put  in  goldfish  as  they  could  go  out  into 
the  stream  and  become  lost.  But  min¬ 
nows  were  not  the  only  thing  that  came 
into  my  pool.  One  day  while  walking 
along  its  edge  there  came  a  sudden  splash 
and  of  course  a  jump  and  scream  from 
me.  But  it  was  only  a  frog,  and  after¬ 
ward  I  saw  several  there.  The  deep  still 
Avater  seemed  to  appeal  to  them  better 
than  the  brook.  Not  long  after  I  also 
saw  what  everyone  dislikes,  a  snake. 
It,  too,  found  the  quiet  still  water  of  the 
pool  desirable,  and  the  cracks  in  the  field 
stone  with  which  we  had  lined  the  pool 
made  excellent  hiding  places.  I  shot  this 
one  with  a  .22  rifle,  and  a  few  days  later 
killed  another  in  the  same  manner.  But 
no  longer  did  I  approach  my  pool  with 
the  happy  carefree  expectation  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  lilies  grow  and  the  fish  gliding 
around  among  the  leaves.  (For  the  lilies 
did  grow.)  Instead  I  approached  with 
caution  and  the  hope  that  I  would  not 
see  a  snake. 

Everything  went  well  with  the  pool 
until  about  time  for  the  lilies  to  bud ; 
then  one  morning  I  went  out  and  found 
that  the  dam  had  sprung  a  leak  and  most 


man  helping  me  in  the  garden  and  when 
I  mentioned  my  dream  of  some  day  having 
a  real  lily  pool  he  replied  he  had  just 
been  building  one  for  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  urged  me  to  go  and  see  it.  That 
night  I  asked  my  husband  to  go  with  me 
to  see  this  pool.  He  did  so  and  much  to 
my  surprise  as  well  as  happiness  he 
seemed  to  be  impressed  with  its  looks  and 
made  several  inquiries  as  to  its  cost. 
Within  a  week  this  same  man  was  digging 
our  pool.  It  was  nine  feet  in  diameter 
and  round.  The  sides  sloped  like  a  big 
bowl  and  it  was  two  feet  deep  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  as  water  lilies  should  have  a  depth  of 
IS  inches  of  water  over  them  to  do  best. 
The  extra  six  inches  allowed  for  the  ce¬ 
ment  and  reinforcement.  The  ground 
where  the  pool  was  dug  was  practically 
level  which  did  away  with  any  grading. 
One  day’s  work  isaw  the  excavating 
finished  by  the  one  man,  and  the  next  day 
with  the  help  of  a  little  concrete  mixer 
and  another  man  saw  my  pool  complete, 
although  one  man  had  to  work  until 
nearly  dark  to  give  the  cement  the  final 
touches  or  smoothing  down  which  has  to 
be  done  after  the  cement  has  set  up  to  a 
certain  degree. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  excavation 
was  just  the  shape  we  wished  the  pool 
to  be.  The  spot  where  I  wished  it  was 
centered  by  a  stake,  and  then  with  a  five- 
foot  string  a  circle  was  made.  At  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  foot  stakes  were  driven  in 
this  circle  until  the  outline  was  properly 
marked  off.  Digging  was  begun  at  one 
stake  in  the  outline  and  a  gradual  slope 
was  maintained  to  the  center  until  a 
depth  of  two  feet  was  reached.  Fortun¬ 
ately  the  man  who  did  the  digging  had  a 
good  eye,  as  one  would  say,  and  dug 
practically  a  perfect  bowl,  for  that  is  what 
it  looked  like. 

A  small  diteli  was  dug  from  the  center 
to  the  brook  mentioned  before,  and  this 
was  filled  with  coarse  stone  under  this 
pool,  and  a  cement  drain  tile  from  the 
pool  to  the  brook  for  drainage  of  ground 
under  the  pool  and  also  to  drain  the  pool 
wheii  we  wished.  Next  a  thick  coating 
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of  stiff  cement  was  spread  over  the  bowl 
and  into  this  pieces  of  heavy  galvanized 
wired  fencing,  cut  into  usable  sizes,  was 
buried,  for  reinforcing.  My  husband  did 
not  intend  to  have  it  freeze  and  crack. 
Small  clean  stones  were  also  added  for 
strength,  and  then  another  coating  of 
cement  was  carefully  spread  over  all  to 
make  the  whole  thickness  about  six 
inches.  When  partly  set  up  this  was 
carefully  smoothed  down,  and  two  days 
later  it  was  all  brushed  over  with  a 
paint  made  of  clear  cement  and  a  little 
water.  A  plug  had  been  placed  in  the 
center  and  cemented  around,  which  we 
could  pull  out  anytime  and  drain  off  the 
water  if  we  so  desired.  I  would  not 
advise  anyone  to  build  a  pool  without 
some  provision  being  made  to  drain  it. 

The  pool  as  built  had  a  smooth  con¬ 
crete  edge  even  with  the  ground  around 
it,  and  as  1  had  always  liked  the  looks 
of  stone-bordered  pools  I  had  seen  in 
pictures  I  wanted  the  same.  So  before 
the  cement  had  dried  out  it  was 
thoroughly  wetted  again  and  more  ce¬ 
ment,  very  stiff,  added  to  the  brim.  Into 
this  fresh  cement  we  buried  stones  in 
slightly  irregular  lines  to  avoid  stiffness: 
in  fact  we  tried  to  make  them  appear 
natural. 

As  we  live  in  the  country  and  have 
no  outdoor  water  system  we  had  to  figure 
out  a  means  to  fill  the  pool.  The  pool 
was  located  about  30  feet  from  the  brook, 
and  so  we  took  three  sections  of  eaves 
trough,  fitted  them  together  and  raised 
it  on  one  end  by  the  brook  by  placing  it 
on  a  strong  box.  It  was  also  braced  in 
the  center  by  another  smaller  box  and 
then  by  a  person  standing  in  the  creek 
with  boots  on,  it  was  not  such  a  difficult 
thing  to  pour  water  into  the  eave  trough 
and  so  fill  the  pool.  Of  course  if  it  had 
to  be  done  very  often  it  would  soon  be 
an  old  story,  but  one  filling  in  the  Spring 
usually  lasts  all  Summer,  as  the  rains 
keep  it  full  thereafter,  or  making  up  for 
evaporation.  In  fact  some  rains  caused 
it  to  run  over. 

The  pool  was  filled  with  water  in 
manner  described  and  allowed  to  stand 
three  days  to  take  up  any  loose  cement. 
It  then  was  drained  and  refilled  and  now 
was  ready  for  fish  and  lilies.  We  procured 
eight  goldfish,  and  how  happy  they  were 
in  that  pool !  It  was  a  little  late  to  order 
water  lilies,  and  so  the  first  year  we 
compromised  by  getting  some  native  yel¬ 
low  lilies  from  a  nearby  stream.  It  was 
mostly  so  the  fish  could  have  shade,  as  I 
had  read  that  they  must  be  provided  with 
shade.  The  lilies  bloomed,  but  they  were 
so  common  I  did  not  take  much  delight  in 
them.  When  freezing  weather  came  we 
caught  the  fish  and  brought  them  in  the 
house,  ■where  they  were  placed  in  a  large 
aquarium.  My,  how  they  had  grown 
through  the  Summer !  The  sun’s  direct 
rays  and  plenty  of  space  to  swim  had 
certainly  agreed  with  them.  The  lilies 
were  left  in  the  pool,  as  I  did  not  care 
for  them,  and  I  wondered  if  they  would 
live  over.  My  husband  said  he  was  not 
going  to  drain  the  pool.  He  wanted  to 
see  if  it  would  freeze  and  crack.  Of  course 
I  was  somewhat  anxious,  as  I  did  not 
want  my  second  pool  to  go  the  way  of 
the  first.  But  the  pool  was  well  built 
and  came  through  in  fine  shape,  although 
the  ice  must  have  extended  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  pool  during  some  of  the 
extreme  weather  we  had  that  Winter. 

The  next  Spring  early  I  ordered  some 
choice  water  lilies,  Pennsylvania,  a  blue 
one  shown  in  the  foreground  in  the 
picture,  and  Helen  Fowler,  a  dainty  pink 
and  very  fragrant.  The  blue  one  is  also 
fragrant.  For  a  variety  of  water  plants 
I  also  procured  a  water  hyacinth,  the 
low-growing  plant  at  extreme  right  of 
picture,  and  a  tall  pickerel-weed.  It  was 
surprising  how  fast  the  lilies  grew,  and 
one  blossom  quickly  followed  another. 
The  bright  gold  of  the  fish  gave  an  added 
touch  of  color  to  the  water,  and  one  day 
while  watching  them  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  little  one  swimming  around.  Upon 
closer  scrutiny  I  saw  more,  and  knew 
then  that  our  old  fish  had  spawned  and 
hatched  these  young.  At  intervals  all 
Summer  we  would  see  different  sizes,  and 
by  Fall  there  was  a  considerable  addition 
to  our  fish  family. 

The  frogs  also  soon  found  out  the  nice 
deep  water  and  lily  pads  in  the  pool,  and 
quite  a  family  took  up  their  residence 
there.  A  friend  advised  me  that  as  long 
as  we  had  frogs  in  our  pool  we  would 
have  no  little  fish,  as  the  frogs  would 
eat  the  fish  eggs.  But  some  evidently 
escaped  the  frogs,  for  little  fish  we  had, 
although  we  would  probably  have  had 
more  if  there  had  been  no  frogs.  But 
being  so  near  the  brook  I  did  not  know 
of  any  way  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
in  the  pool,  .so  why  worry  over  it?  Still 
it  was  not  without  some  gain,  for  the 
frogs  laid  eggs  and  the  goldfish  had  a 
most  delightful  feast  eating  the  frog’s 
eggs.  I  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes. 

But  something  I  did  not  see  was  where 
some  of  the  older  fish  were  disappearing 
to.  First  we  had  eight,  then  seven,  then 
five  for  a  long  time,  and  when  we  finally 
brought  them  in  this  Fall  for  the  Winter 
we  had  but  three  of  the  original  eight. 
We  never  found  any  of  the  dead  bodies 
floating,  as  we  would  had  they  died.  We 
discussed  it  with  a  nature  lover,  and  he 
said  he  thought  a  water  snake  probably 
came  over  the  brook  at  night  when  we 
were  not  around  and  ate  our  fish.  I 
have  never  seen  one  in  the  pool,  but  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  brook^  and  know 
they  have  always  been  seen  there  for 
years  back.  So  I  guess  it  is  a  good  thing 
the  fish  multiply  if  we  are  to  provide 
enough  to  feed  the  snakes.  B.  M.  V. 

New  York 
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Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Book-FREE! 


I  have  been  growing  farm  seeds  for  nearly  40  years 
and  selecting  varieties  best  suited  to  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Eastern  States. 

From  small  beginnings  I  have  built  up  perhaps  the 
largest  mail  order  strictly  farm-seed  business  in  the 
country,  which  is  recognized  as  the  leader  in  the  line. 

No  pains  or  expense  are  spared  to  secure  the  best 
producing  strains  for  customers.  Thousands  of 
farmers  buy  Dibble’s  seeds,  year  after  year,  on  the 
record  of  production. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Book  is  worth 
many  dollars  to  any  farmer 


It  will  save  dollars  in  the  cost  of  your  Spring 
seed  supply  for  seeds  that  are  of  the  highest 
quality  obtainable.  It  is  FREE  to  any  farmer. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  BOOK  does  not  tell 
about  other  seeds — just  farm  seeds.  It  contains 
colored  illustrations  of  the  standard  varieties 


orofitable  to  grow.  If  you  will  write  me  of 
your  seed  problem,  I  will  give  you  my  personal 
advice  based  on  an  experience  of  40  years  in 
farming  and  seed  growing.  Potatoes,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  clover,  grass  seeds,  etc. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Farms  consist  of  over  1,000  acres 
in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley. 


Good  Seed  of  the  right  selection  is  the  first  essential  to  a  profitable  crop . 
If  the  seed  is  not  right  the  thought  and  care  of  the  season  may  be  wasted . 


REPORTS 

FROM 

CUSTOMERS 

The  Alfalfa  and  clover  seed  were  good, 
the  germination  was  splendid,  and  I  have 
a  good  stand.  I  saved  from  $2  to  $3  per 
bushel  by  buying  seed  from  you. — Chas. 
W.  Fisher,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


The  Heavyweight  Oats  went  89  bushels 
per  acre.  From  Russet  potatoes  I  raised 
over  400  bushels  per  acre. — W.  J.  Smith, 
Attica.  N.  Y. 


The  Learning  and  Early  Yellow  Dent 
had  splendid  germination,  grew  about  12 
feet  tall,  and  we  filled  our  14x24-foot 
silo  from  three  acres. — A.  E.  Young, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Last  season  I  planted  some  of  your 
Dibble’s  Russets  and  received  515  Yu 
bushels  per  acre. — R.  F.  Reed,  Fort 
Fairfield,  Maine. 


The  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Corn  ma¬ 
tured  well,  over  200  bushels  to  the  acre 
being  husked  on  our  own  farms.  The 
germination  was  almost  perfect.— S.  L. 
Strivings,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  seed  was  0.  K.  in  every  way.  I 
saved  $7.50  per  bushel  on  Alsike  and 
$1.50  per  bushel  on  Timothy  by  buying 
from  you. — William  Wheelock,  Warren, 
Pa. 


The  Barley  went  75  bushels  to  the 
acre. — A..  A.  Boatfield.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


‘Verified  Origin”  on  all  Farm  Seeds  if  requested 


Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

Average  germination  above 
90%,  includes  Mammoth  Yel¬ 
low  Flint,  Dibble’s  Improved 
Learning,  D  i  b  b  1  e’s  M  a  m- 
moth  White  Dent,  Dibble’s 
Sweepstakes  Ensilage  Corn, 
Dibble’s  Early  Dent.  All  these 
varieties  and  others  listed  have 
proved  their  worth.  Prices  as 
low  as  $2  a  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

Heavyweight,  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury,  recleaned  and  graded — 
both  have  proved  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  under  varied  conditions. 
Price  $1  a  bushel. 

Headquarters  for  Barley.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Spring  Wheat,  Soy  Beans, 
Millets,  Grasses,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Alfalfa 

Genuine  Grimm,  Montana 
grown,  purity  our  test  99.60%. 
Price  $24.  Northern  Idaho  Al¬ 
falfa,  $16. 


Dibble’s 
Russet  Potato 

introduced  by  me,  universally 
proves  one  of  the  heaviest  pro¬ 
ducers  in  good  or  bad  seasons. 
It  is  high  quality  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  favorite,  either  for  market 
or  home  use.  Our  frost-proof 
storage  houses,  400  feet  in 
length  are  filled  to  capacity 
with  seed  potatoes,  both  certi¬ 
fied  and  selected,  including  all 
the  popular  varieties,  at  prices 
you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand 
Clovers  and  Timothy 

average  purity  for  years  above 
99.50%.  D.  B.  Medium  Clover, 
$13.50  per  bu.  D.  B.  Timothy, 
$3.75  per  bu. ;  full  bag,  3  bus., 
$11.  Fancy  Alsike,  $13.20  bu. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned 
Timothy  and  Alsike 

natural  mixture,  averages  20% 
Alsike.  Less  than  1%  of  weed 
seed.  $4.75  per  bu. ;  $14  for 
3-bu.  bag. 


Samples  of  Seeds  Furnished  if  Desired  Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon 


Let  me  estimate  on  your  farm  seed  require¬ 
ments  this  year—  My  prices  will  surprise  you. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  FREE  money-saving,  money¬ 
making  Farm  Seed  Book  for  1930.  Also  send  me  samples  of 
following  seeds  checked : 


□  ALFALFA 

□  CLOVER 

□  TIMOTHY 


□  BARLEY 

□  CORN 

□  OATS 


Name  ....... 

R.F.D.  or  St. 
Post  Office 


State 


(Please  fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  today.) 
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Bean  Investigations 

The  production  of  dry  shell  beans  in 
New  York  is  an  old  and  well-established 
business  in  several  parts  of  the  State. 
The  number  of  varieties  grown  has 
steadily  diminished,  until  at  the  present 
time  only  six  or  seven  sorts  are  produced 
in  any  large  quantity.  Nowadays  one 
must  go  to  a  New  England  fair  or  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibit  to  see  what  a  very  large 
assortment  of  varieties  really  exists,  and 
even  there  it  is  obvious  that  the  varieties 
in  commercial  production  are  limited  in 
number.  No  doubt  the  reduction  in  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  is  a  benefit  to  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  and  we  may  exRect  to 
see  this  trend  continue  until  the  varieties 
grown  are  reduced  to  those  which  the 
different  climatic  conditions  and  cultural 
practices  in  the  State  make  necessary. 
Since  cultural  practices  and  crop  rela¬ 
tions  are  in  a  great  measure  determined 
by  climatic  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  at 
least  two  kinds  of  dry  shells  are  needed ; 
namely,  those  that  can  be  planted  fairly 
early  and  harvested  in  time  to  seed  the 
land  to  wheat,  and  those  which  can  be 
planted  rather  late  and  which  will,  never¬ 
theless,  make  a  crop  before  frost. 

During  1929  a  dry-land  bean  would 
have  been  a  most  welcome  asset  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  State,  but  year  in  and 
year  out  a  drought-tolerant  bean  is  needed 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Summer  rainfall  in 
Niagara  County  is  low  as  compared  with 
Wayne  or  Onondaga,  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  relatively  few  beans  are  grown  in 
Niagara  and  a  great  many  in  Wayne. 
Also  the  fact  that  the  Kidneys  are 
grown  where  the  Summer  rainfall  is 
relatively  high  and  the  Peas  where  it 
is  relatively  low,  rather  indicates  that 
this  climatic  factor  is  affecting  the  variety 
of  bean  which  is  grown.  Unfortunately 
no  exact  information  on  the  water  re¬ 
quirements  of  beans  seems  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the 
bean  breeder.  He  doesn’t  really  know 
that  Summer  rainfall  is  a  factor  in  pro¬ 
duction  as  between  two  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  he  only  suspects  that  it  is.  His 
pedigreed  bean  might  do  well  in  one 
region  and  poorly  in  another,  but  owing 
to  the  many  vicissitudes  of  field  experi¬ 
mentation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out 
by  experiments  in  the  field  whether  or 
not  the  amount  of  Summer  rainfall  is  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  variety 
for  the  production  of  a  profitable  crop 
of  beans.  When  competition  in  bean 
growing  becomes  really  keen  this  very 
problem  may  prove  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance.  By  that  time,  however,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  someone 
will  have  found  out  about  this.  In  the 
meantime  the  breeder  must  rely  on  the 
cut  and  try  method.  He  can’t  possibly 
stop  to  find  out  the  answers  to  all  of 
the  problems  which  he  encounters.  He 
makes  some  progress  in  his  work,  he  calls 
the  attention  of  his  colleagues  to  the  prob¬ 
lems,  and  he  hopes  that  his  successors 
will  have  a  clearer  course  and  that  they 
will  make  more  rapid  progress. 

The  problem  just  mentioned  should  not 
be  difficult  of  solution,  provided  one  has 
the  time  for  the  work  and  proper  facili¬ 
ties  for  executing  it.  When  a  parasitic 
fungus  is  involved  in  the  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  new  difficulties  arise.  These  para¬ 
sites  are  affected  by  climatic  conditions 
too,  and  they  add  problem  after  problem. 
As  an  example,  one  may  ask  how  it 
happens  that  Perry  Marrow  can  be  grown 
in  'Wyoming  County  entirely  free  from 
anthraenose,  whereas  in  Wayne  County 
it  is  very  susceptible  to  the  disease?  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  attribute  this  to 
some  climatic  condition,  and  to  search 
the  records  for  differences  in  the  two 
counties  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  susceptibility.  It  is  well  known 
that  anthracnose-spotted  seed  can  be  sent 
to  the  irrigated  country,  grown  there  for 
one  year  and  returned  entirely  free  from 
disease.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
known  that  the  rain  water  is  needed 
merely  to  moisten  the  spore  masses  of  the 
fungus  on  the  cotyledons  and  to  spatter 
the  spores  to  the  leaves  and  pods  of  the 
plants.  If  there  is  no  rain  there  is  no 
scattering  of  spores,  hence  no  anthrac- 
nose. 

Clearly  this  does  not  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Perry  Marrow  when  grown 
in  two  different  regions  of  New  York 
State.  Fortunately  the  difference  is 


known.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see 
the  facts  in  this  case  unfolded  by  the 
painstaking  work  of  Dr.  M.  F.  Barrus, 
the  well-known  plant  pathologist.  The 
facts  are  so  surprising  that  they  are 
hard  to  believe.  I  have  tested  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Barrus  and  for  W.  H. 
Burkholder,  over  and  over,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  at  least  three 
distinct  varieties  of  the  anthraenose  fun¬ 
gus  exist  in  New  York  beans.  If  one 
takes  spotted  pods  from  the  three  varie¬ 
ties,  Robust,  White  Marrow  and  White 
Imperial,  and  examines  the  fungus  in  the 
spots,  he  can  find  no  difference  whatever 
in  them,  and  would  pronoifnee  them  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  organisms  so  far  as  mi¬ 
croscopic  appearance  is  concerned.  But 
the  fungus  from  Robust  or  from  White 
Marrow,  when  placed  on  White  Imperial, 
produces  no  spots.  The  fungus  from 
White  Marrow  produces  no  spots  on 
Robust  or  on  White  Imperial.  The  fun¬ 
gus  from  White  Imperial  does  not  attack1 
Robust,  but  it  will  attack  White  Mar¬ 
row,  thus  differing  from  the  other  two 
cases.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the 
strain  of  fungus  on  Robust  has  been 
called  A,  that  on  White  Marrow  B,  and 
that  on  White  Imperial  C.  Including 
the  snap  beans  there  is  a  group  of  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  A  susceptible,  another  group 
that  is  B  susceptible,  and  a  third  group 
that  is  C  susceptible.  Some  of  the  groups 
overlap,  as  in  the  case  of  White  Marrow, 
which  is  susceptible  to  strains  B  and 
C.  Some  years  ago,  W.  H.  Burkholder 
crossed  White  Marrow  and  Well’s  Red 


Kidney  (Well’s  Red  Kidney  is  like  White 
Imperial)  and  out  of  the  cross  he  got 
one  white  bean  which  had  the  immunity 
of  the  marrow  for  P>  and  the  immunity 
of  the  kidney  for  A.  Strain  C  was  not 
known  when  the  cross  was  made.  This 
particular  white  bean  was  called  Perry 
Marrow’,  and  is  now  grown  extensively 
in  Wyoming  and  adjacent  counties. 

In  the  meantime  Prof.  Barrus  found 
a  field  of  White  Imperial  beans  that 
were  severely  affected  with  anthraenose. 
He  turned  the  material  over  to  Dr. 
juirkholder  for  study.  Well’s  Red  Kidney 
was  inoculated  and  down  it  went.  So 
did  several  other  varieties,  including 
Perry  Marrow.  This  White  Imperial 
strain  was  called  C.  Now,  after  several 
years,  a  I)  strain  has  not  appeared  in 
New  York,  although  such  a  strain  is 
known  to  exist  in  Germany  and  Holland. 

Perry  Marrow  remains  free  from  an- 
thracnose  when  grown  in  Wyoming 
County,  but  when  it  is  taken  to  Wayne 
County  strain  C  attacks  it  and  it  goes 
down.  The  variety  can  be  grown  free 
from  anthraenose  in  the  western  counties 
until  someone  makes  the  mistake  of  tak¬ 
ing  infected  seed  of  Well’s  Red  Kidney, 
White  Imperial  or  Perry  Marrow  from 
Wayne  or  Cayuga  to  the  counties  farther 
west.  No  particular  stigma  attaches  to 
Wayne  or  Cayuga  for  harboring  strain 
C.  The  truth  is  that  no  accurate  survey 
has  been  made  to  see  how  far  west  C 
has  got.  It  is  likely  that  by  zigzagging 
along  C  conld  spread  from  field  to  field 
by  jumps  of  a  mile  or  less  from  Wayne 


County  to  Wyoming.  A  great  many 
years  probably  would  be  consumed,  for 
the  fungus  is  not  spread  by  the  wind. 

Robust  is  immune  for  strain  C.  If 
Perry  Marrow  were  crossed  with  Robust 
and  the  progeny  inoculated  with  C  (A 
and  B  too,  to  make  sure)  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  plants  should  be  immune 
for  all  three  strains.  In  the  lot  there 
ought  to  be  one  plant  of  the  Marrow  type 
which  might  eventually  be  called  the 
Wayne  Marrow.  Such  a  cross  has  actu¬ 
ally  been  made,  and  the  progeny  will 
be  ready  to  inoculate  in  the  Summer 
of  1930. 

And  now  we  are  back  Avhere  we 
started.  The  new  cross  may  be  immune 
for  A,  B  and  C,  but  then  it  must  be 
found  out  Avhether  it  Avill  grow  and 
produce  Avell  under  the  various  climates 
that  exist  in  the  State.  With  present 
knowledge  of  varieties  and  of  their  inher¬ 
itance  the  production  of  the  hybrid  is 
really  the  easiest  part  of  the  problem. 
The  cutting  and  trying  that  must  be 
done  in  various  parts  of  the  State  takes 
time  and  money,  especially  time.  A 
Wayne  MarroAv  that  will  be  Avorthy  of 
the  name  will  not  be  ready  before  1935, 
and  then  only  in  very  limited  quantity. 

The  foregoing  discussion  points  very 
definitely  to  several  dissimilar  general¬ 
izations. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  important  con¬ 
clusion  that  comes  out  of  recent  bean 
investigations  is  that  new  varieties  of 
unknown  capabilities  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  bean  counties  until  they 
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“SIX- SPEED  SPECIAL” 
see  description  below 
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This  CHART  Shows 
the  Wonderful  Qrowth 
of  INTERNATIONAL 
POPULARITY 


Black  line-  shows  increase  in  International 
Truck  production,  broken  line,  increase  in* 
total  truck  production  of  the  entire  industry. 
Chart  is  based  on  1929  Edition  ffFacts  and 
Figures”  published  by  National  Automobile 
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JACK  in  1919,  International  trucks  were  already  very 
popular.  In  that  year  International  Harvester  was 
already  building  many  thousands  of  trucks. 

Yet  that  was  only  a  start.  See  what  has  happened  since 
1919.  Although  the  manufacture  of  all  trucks  has  only 
DOUBLED  in  the  ten-year  period,  the  manufacture  of 
Internationals  has  multiplied  SEVEN  FOR  ONE.  The  lines 
on  the  chart  above  show  clearly  how  the  need  for  low-cost 
hauling  has  brought  people  to  International  trucks. 

There  can  be  no  better  recommendation  than  this,  for 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  proof  of 
complete  hauling  satisfaction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  truck 
owner.  Today  you  can  see  the  proof  of  International  success 
everywhere  on  the  roads. 


<$> 


On  such  evidence,  do  your  own  hauling  by  International. 
Choose  your  truck  from  this  line:  the  Six-Speed  Special 
shown  and  described  here;  the  Speed  Trucks,  1  lA,  IV2,  2,  and 
3-ton;  and  the  Heavy-Duty  Internationals,  2V2, 3V2,  and  5-ton. 
A  Company-owned  branch  nearby,  or  a  dealer  still  nearer, 
will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  Write  us  for  a  catalog. 


The  Six-Speed 
Special 

The  scene  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows  the 
popular  Six-Speed  Special — a  truck  which  is 
fast  on  the  hard  road  and  powerful  in  deep 
mud.  Have  you  seen  a  demonstration  of  this 
sturdy  International?  It  is  the  original 
heavy-duty  Speed  Truck  with  six  forward 
speeds.  Through  its  2-speed  axle  it  combines 
high  road  speed  with  tremendous  pulling 
power  for  gumbo,  steep  hills,  and  soft  fields. 
It  has  sturdy  members  throughout,  good 
looks,  and  4-wheel  brakes.  The  Six-Speed 
Special  is  the  great  favorite  for  rural  haul¬ 
ing.  Capacity  loads  always  come  through, 
so  long  as  the  wheels  can  reach  the  road 
bottom,  when  the  Six-Speed  Special  is  on 
the  job.  Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
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606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( incorporated )  Chicago,  Illinois 
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'Ihe  KUKAJL  NEW-YORKER 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


7  CHEVROLET 


Body  by  Fisher 


The  New 

CHEVROLET  SIX 

"more  for  your  money 
than  ever  before 


- at  greatly 
reduced  prices l 

The  Roadster  .  .  .  . $495 

The  Phaeton  . .  .  . *495 

The  Sport  Roadster  . .  ...$555 

The  Coach .  .  „  .  „  .  . s565 

The  Coupe  ...  . $565 

The  Sport  Coupe  .  .  . $655 

The  Club  Sedan  .  .  . s625 

The  Sedan  .  .  .  .  . s675 

The  Sedan  Deliyery  .  .  . $595 

Light  Delivery  Chassis  .  . .  .  *365 

1V2  Ton  Chassis  .  .  . *520 

iy2  Ton  Chassis  with  Cab  .  *625 

Allprices f.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


Those  who  seek  the  utmost  in  motoring 
satisfaction,  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  be 
withiir  the  reach  of  all,  are  invited  to 
see  and  drive  the  new  Chevrolet  Six. 

For,  again,  Chevrolet  has  used  the  sav¬ 
ings  made  possible  by  its  great  volume 
production  to  build  a  smoother,  faster, 
better  Six — a  Six  that  is,  by  every 
standard  of  comparison,  the  Greatest 
Chevrolet  in  Chevrolet  History! 

Not  only  does  this  new  car  retain  all 
those  basic  qualities  which  have  won 
for  Chevrolet  such  great  success  in  the 
past — but,  in  addition,  it  offers  scores 
of  specific  improvements  which  vitally 
affect  performance,  comfort,  safety 
and  endurance. 

Lighter,  stronger  pistons,  with  bronze 
bushings.;  fully-enclosed,  internal¬ 
expanding  brakes;  Delco-Lovejoy  hy¬ 
draulic  shock  absorbers,  both  front  and 


rear;  sturdier  transmission;  heavier 
rear  axle — these  are  typical  of  the 
engineering  advancements  found 
throughout  the  entire  design  of  the  car. 

The  new  Fisher  bodies  have  likewise 
been  made  better  in  every  way.  A  new 
non-glare  windshield,  in  all  closed 
models,  makes  night  driving  safer  and 
more  pleasant.  Upholsteries  are  richer 
and  more  durable.  Seats  are  deeper  and 
wider.  A  new  instrument  panel  carries 
every  device  for  perfect  control  of  the 
car — including  a  new  gasoline  gauge. 
And  construction  throughout  is 
stronger  and  sturdier. 

But  no  listing  of  features  can  give  you 
any  idea  of  the  extra  quality  and  value 
provided  in  the  new  Chevrolet.  You 
must  see  and  drive  this  finer  Six  to 
learn  how  much  more  it  gives  for  your 
money.  Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer 
today! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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Nitrophoska  pays! 
Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and 
u>  fiat  users  say , 
also  name  of 
nearest  distributor . 

Shipped  in 
ioo4b.  bags . 


VOU  know  how  it  feels  to  pull  in  home  with 
"  a  heavy  load — with  three  more  trips  still  to 
be  made.  But  now  suppose  the  three  other  loads, 
just  like  magic,  simply  ^wished77  themselves  right 
there  along  with  the  first  load,,  all  stored  away 
and  no  one  had  turned  a  hand! 

Nitrophoska  users  haul  only  one  load  instead  of 
four — they  save  those  three  extra  trips — because 
Nitrophoska  (15%  Nitrogen,  30%  Phosphoric 
Acid,  15%  Potash),  contains  four  times  as  much 
plant-food  as  the  old  low-analysis  fertilizer. 

If  you  used  to  haul  four  loads  of  fertilizer,  now 
you  need  haul  only  one.  If  you  used  to  haul  16 
loads,  now  you  need  haul  only  four.  Whether 
you  use  much  or  little  fertilizer,  Nitrophoska  saves 
of  the  hauling,  handling  and  applying — and, 
of  course,  it  saves  of  the  freight  charges. 

Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corporation 
285  Madison  Ave.  Roomi7S4  New  York,  N.Y. 


Snow  White  Clothes 


in  5  min.  by  slow,  easy 
squeezing.  No  rub  or 
wear.  Leverage  makes 
it  easy.  Saves  back¬ 
breaking  work.  Keeps 
hands  out  of  suds.  Fits 
any  tub.  Catalog  free. 


HANDY  WASHER  CO.,  2472  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


OLD  RAGS 


Colored  with  the  New 
•  ‘  PERFECTION’  ’  DYES 
make  Beautiful  Rugs. 
“PERFECTION”  DYES 
COST  LESS  and  are  BETTER  and  BRIGHTER. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  Cut  out  this  ad.  and  send  with  ten 
cents  for  a  package  New  Black,  Turkey  Red. 

Blue,  Turquoise  Green  or  Old  Rose  (your  choice)  and 
we  will  also  send  a  Package  any  other  color  you  wish 
Free.  CUSHING  &  CO.,  DOVER-FOXCROFT,  ME, 


0: 


0 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  he  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


:0 


RED  ARROW 


NON-  POISONOUS 


INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRETHRUM  SOAP) 

CONTROLS  chewing  and  sucking  insects, 
also  worms  troublesome  on  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Ornamental  Plants  and 
Trees.  Economical  and  safe.  Tleas- 
ant  to  use.  Does  not  burn  or  stain. 

Safe  on  produce  before  marketing. 

Highly  concentrated,  dilutes  1 
part  to  1,100  parts  water.  No 
agitating.  Spreads  evenly.  Does  not 
clog  nozzles.  Sprayers  last  longer. 

Approved  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Effective  on  Mexican  Bean  Bee¬ 
tle,  other  beetles.  Harlequin  Cab¬ 
bage  Bug,  Root  Louse,  Leaf  Hop¬ 
pers,  Red  Spider,  Millipeds,  Wire 
Worms,  Caterpillars  and  many 
others. 

Ounce,  35c  ;  %  pint,  $1  :  %  pint, 

$1.75  ;  quart,  $0  ;  gallon,  $20. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  agricultural 
supplies.  Shipped  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  if  dealer  cannot 
supply. 

FREE — Write  for  important,  up- 
to-date  literature  by  noted  authori¬ 
ties  on  insect  control. 

McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Traction  and  Engine 

_ _ _ High-Pressure  Sprayers 

Covcivl?o6  Rows— Give  Complete  Coverage  ot  Plants 


IRON  AGE 


The  IRON  AGE  Four-Row,  Drop-Nozzle  Traction 
Sprayer  delivers  spray  from  three  angles,  pressure 
up  to  300  lbs.  IRON  AGE  Underslung  En¬ 
gine  Sprayers  cover  up  to  six  rows  at  pres¬ 
sures  as  high  as  450  lbs.  Widest  Spray  Boom 
made  rigid  by  exclusive  “Non-Whip”  device. 

Illustrated  Folders  on  Sprayers  and  Potato 
Planters — Write  for  them. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 

660  Chestnut  Street  Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IRON  AGE  NO.  370 
Combined  Field  and 
Orchard  Power 
Sprayer 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


have  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  test 
under  rigidly  controlled  conditions.  A 
variety  may  be  a  good  producer  in 
Montana  or  California  and  a  poor  pro- 
dircer  in  New  York.  For  example,  Perry 
Marrow  is  a  poor  producer  at  Ithaca, 
but  a  good  producer  at  Perry,  Wholly 
aside  from  the  production  angle  the 
foreign  variety  may  bring  in  strain  D, 
and  D  may  prove  to  be  worse  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have  yet  experienced.  There 
are  also  other  diseases  of  beans  that 
might  be  introduced’ in  seed,  and  any  one 
of  them  in  this  different  climate  might 
prove  to  be  very  troublesome. 

2.  The  number  of  varieties  of  field 
beans  probably  will  decrease  still  further 
and  will  be  confined  to  those  sorts  which 
are  demanded  by  different  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  There  is  plenty  of  objection  on 
the  part  of  dealers  to  White  Imperial 
even  now,  because  it  does  not  conform  to 
a  standard  type,  and  because  it  is  not 
in  sufficient  production  to  establish  a 
type  of  its  own.  Yellow  Eye  is  another 
variety  which  may  easily  disappear  from 
commercial  culture.  There  is  a  positive 
demand  for  this  big  marrowfat  bean  with 
a  yellow  splotch  at  the  eye.  This  variety 
name  is  one  of  the  very  few  known  to 
housewives.  There  is  no  known  culinary 
difference  between  Yellow  Eye  and  White 
Marrow,  but  such  a  similarity  will  never 
eliminate  a  variety.  A  much  more  likely 
basis  for  elimination  will  be  the  yield 
that  can  be  got  per  acre.  In  many  places 
Yellow  Eye  is  a  very  low  yielder  and 
there  are  plenty  of  fields  in  which  Robust 
could  be  expected  to  beat  it  nearly  two 
to  one. 

3.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  re¬ 

sistance  to  various  diseases  can  be  built 
up  in  beans.  Much  work  along  this  line 
is  in  progress.  The  thing  most  sought 
at  the  present  time  is  a  bean,  no  matter 
what  its  size,  shape  or  color,  which  is 
immune  for  bacterial  blights.  The  poor 
yield  of  White  and  Red  Kidney  are  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  destructiveness 
of  blight.  The  effect  now  under  way  to 
combine  in  a  very  few  varieties  of  beans 
resistance  to  all  the  important  diseases 
of  the  crop  means  that  for  several  years 
to  come  there  will  be  much  field  testing 
of  new  sorts.  This  is  likely  to  go  on  for 
as  much  as  10  years  but  thereafter  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  certain  stability  will 
prevail.  donald  reddick. 


Blackberry  Pie 

Many  who  read  this  will  remember  that 
last  Summer  the  editor  of  a  large  daily 
newspaper  dipped  his  pen  in  blackberry 
juice,  and  wrote  an  editorial  that  was 
answered  by  blackberry  pie  addicts  all 
over  the  country.  The  strange  thing 
about  the  blackberry  is  that  although 
the  comments  upon  it  are  enthusiastic 
they  are  also  reminiscent.  Bygone  days 
of  the  blackberry,  on  every  lip,  but  no 
talk  of  today’s  blackberries.  Ask  every 
one  of  a  list  of  farmers  why  he  lias  no 
blackberries  on  his  land,  and  the  answer 
will  not  vary  much.  You  know  wliat 
it  is. 

The  blackberry  is  the  fellow  to  whom 
you  give  a  foot,  and  find  that  he  has 
taken  a  yard.  It  takes  a  brave  man  to 
he  a  grower.  Any  farmer  who  sets  out 
to  grow  blackberries  on  liis  own  land 
must  be  able  to  guarantee  that  lie  will 
be  strong  and  able  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  future,  or  he  will  grow  far  more 
blackberries  than  lie  planned  until  even 
his  rose  bushes  on  the  front  lawn  are 
surrounded.  Even  the  small  clumps  of 
bushes  in  the  back  yard,  if  such  exist, 
are  watched  with  suspicion  and  the  ax  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  step  out.  A 
farmer  will  put  himself  out  for  a  dairy 
cow,  and  chain  himself  to  the  latch  of 
the  henhouse  door,  but  he  has  little  use 
or  sympathy  for  the  enterprising  black¬ 
berry  which  puts  out  two  shoots  this 
Spring  beside  the  one  that  grew  yester¬ 
year.  He  often  decides  that  it  is  better 
to  have  no  bushes  than  too  many,  and 
his  remarks  about  the  blackberry  in  the 
future  are  soon  made  in  a  reminiscent 
vein. 

There  are  three  things  that  make  a 
berry  great  commercially.  It  must  mature 
when  other  berries  are  gone,  or  unripe. 
It  must  be  different  both  in  color  and  in 
taste  from  the  berries  that  precede  it, 
and  it  must  be  luscious  and  quickly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  table.  Theoretically  the 
blackberry  is  a  great  commercial  berry. 
Difficult  culture  does  nof  affect  the  sale 


of  fruit,  hut  rather  steadies  the  market 
and  guarantees  the  price. 

The  grower  must  know  his  blackberries 
as  well  as  he  knows  his  apples.  The 
public  must  be  taught  that  all  black¬ 
berries  are  ripe,  and  ready  to  melt  in  the 
mouth,  and  so  juicy  that  sugar  melts  with 
every  turn  of  the  spoon.  A  basketful  of 
hard,  sour  berries,  picked  a  day  too  soon, 
can  do  much  damage,  even  though  they 
make  the  finest  of  pie.  The  risk  of  loss 
from  over-ripe  plucked  fruit  is  much  less 
than  with  strawberries  or  raspberries. 

That  there  are  types  of  the  tame 
variety  which  are  not  suitable  for  mar¬ 
ket  is  also  true.  Some  of  them  have  a 
hard  core  which  does  not  melt  in  the 
mouth,  or  in  the  pie  or  jam,  and  the 
grower  finds  them  practically  worthless 
for  local  distribution,  although  they  may 
be  acceptable  in  the  large  distant  markets, 
where  shipping  qualities  are  considered 
first.  Usually  plants  are  not  grown  in 
acreage  which  would  justify  shipment. 
Only  last  Summer  the  wife  of  a  local 
grocer  came  to  me  and  whispered  that  out 
in  her  backyard  were  two  rows  of  such 
blackberries  going  to  waste.  She  asked 
me  ivhat  she  had  better  do  with  them. 
“I  can’t  cook  them,”  she  said  when  I 
suggested  jam.  “That  hard  center  just 
spoils  them.  I  made  two  pies  and  no 
one  ate  them.”  Fortunately  the  family 
was  satisfied  with  jelly. 

It  is  said  that  blackberries  thrive  upon 
very  poor  land.  Perhaps  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  if  you  give  the  black¬ 
berry  a  chance  to  live  it  is  bound  to  make 
a  living.  The  size  of  the  berry  depends 
upon  the  richness  and  drainage  of  the 
soil,  or  if  not  upon  richness  of  the  soil, 
upon  the  fertilizer  that  is  being  supplied. 
It  matters  little  how  heavy  the  clay,  or 
how  hard  it  is  in  dry  seasons,  if  the 
plant  is  well-rooted. 

In  setting  out  bramble  berries,  the 
temptation  is  to  make  rows  too  close 
together,  and  to  allow  too  many  sprouts 
to  come  out  of  a  hill.  The  grower  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  culti¬ 
vation  by  horse  implements  will  be  the 
most  efficient  method  of  keeping  weeds 
out.  Once  a  year  in  the  Autumn  he 
turns  his  furrows  towards  the  plant,  and 
once  a  year  in  the  Spring  lie  turns  his 
furrows  away.  The  one-liorse  cultivator 
does  the  rest.  The  plants  are  set  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  can  be  worked 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west.  He  must  be  on  the  watch  for  the 
young  shoots,  chopping  them  out  and 
transplanting  if  he  wants  a  larger  acre¬ 
age,  or  has  an  opportunity  to  sell  plants. 
After  this  the  battle  is  on.  He  must 
never  let  the  enemy  get  the  upper  hand. 
A  man  may  plunge  in  blackberries,  then 
change  his  mind  and  weaken,  and  forget. 
But  the  blackberries  never  forget,  and 
its  thorns  are  very  sharp. 

In  referring  to  blackberries  one  is  al¬ 
ways  at  a  disadvantage.  There  are  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  where  they  are  called  ' 
“thimhleberries,”  in  others  “long  blacks” 
and  the  list  of  names  increases  the 
farther  one  goes.  The  blackberry  is 
known  to  all  as  a  half-forgotten  plant 
growing  in  a  back  pasture,  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  woodland.  Its  commercial 
possibilities  here  in  New  York  State 
have  never  been  tested  out.  Ten  acres 
of  blackberries,  with  distribution  by  in¬ 
dependent  peddlers  through  nearby  cities, 
is  quite  an  unthinkable  proposition.  For 
though  the  public  is  hungry  for  pie,  it 
takes  a  strong  man  to  grow  a  blackberry. 

FARM  WOMAN 


Two  Lemon  Desserts 

Lemon  Sponge.  —  Ingredients;  One 
packet  lemon  jelly  (pint  size),  two  egg 
whites.  Dissolve  the  jelly  and  allow  to 
cool  but  not  set.  Whip  the  whites  of 
eggs,  also  whip  the  cold  jelly.,  Mix  well 
together,  pour  into  a  wet  mold,  and  leave 
in  cool  place  till  set.  Decorate  with 
crystallized  cherries  or  other  fruit  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Lemon  Surprise. — One  packet  lemon 
jelly  (pint  size),  one  packet  vanilla  blanc 
mange,  or  prepared  cornstarch,  eight 
canned  peaches,  one  pint  milk.  Dissolve 
jelly,  pour  into  a  fairly  large  deep  mold. 
When  jelly  sets  place  the  fruit  on  the 
jelly.  Then  make  blanc  mange,  and  when 
cool  pour  over  the  fruit,  allow  to  set,  then 
turn  on  to  a  glass  dish  and  serve.  The 
fruit  should  be  placed  on  the  jelly  with 
the  cut  side  uppermost.  susie  doyle. 
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Old  Friends  .  .  .  THE  BUICK  DEALER 
AND  THE  USED  CAR  BUYER 


Almost  anyone  can  make  a  sale  —  but 
only  the  merchant  who  deals  fairly  and 
squarely  can  make  a  friend. 


cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  and  all  are  friendly,  respon¬ 
sible,  reliable  merchants. 


Scores  of  thousands  of  used  car  buyers 
have  given  not  merely  their  orders  hut 
their  friendship  to  the  Buick  Dealers  in 
their  communities— -and  come  back  to 
buy  from  them  again  and  again. 

The  facts  which  cause  these  motorists  to 
regard  Buick  Dealers  as  old  friends  will 
interest  you  if  you  are  in  the  market  for 
a  used  car  of  any  make. 

Buick  Dealers  are  permanent  dealers. 
They  have  held  their  Buick  dealership 
five,  ten,  even  twenty  years.  They  re¬ 
main  in  business,  and  stand  back  of  the 
cars  they  sell. 

Buick  Dealers  are  selected  men.  They 
figure  prominently  in  their  communities 
.  .  ♦  one  was  recently  appointed  to  the 


Moreover,  in  motor  car  selling  as  in 
motor  car  servicing,  Buick  Dealers  dedi¬ 
cate  themselves  to  this  main  tenet  of  the 
Buick  creed:  to  satisfy  the  custo??ter. 


Visit  your  Buick  Dealer.  See  his  wide 
selection  of  used  cars  of  various  makes. 
And  buy  with  confidence,  for  he  is  an 
expert  in  transportation,  whether  you 
wish  to  pay  $200  or  $2000. 


He  will  see  that  you  get  full  value  in  a 
used  car;  he  will  offer  it  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms;  he  will  go  the 
limit  to  please  you  that  he  may 
number  you  among  his  friends. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors 

Canadian  Factories  Corporation  Builders  of 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Oahawa,  Ont,  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


'  fit  i 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  8,000  Granges  of  the  country  have 
been  asked  by  the  National  Grange  to 
set  aside  one  day  in  the  year  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  This  action  was  taken  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  National  Grange, 
held,  at  Seattle,  through  the  executive 
committee.  Every  member  of  the  Grange 
is  expected  to  give  one  day  to  the  good 
of  the  order,  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  membership,  securing  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  dropped  out  of 
the  Grange  and  helping  to  revive  dormant 
Granges  and  assist  the  county  deputies 
in  organizing  new  Granges.  No  finer 
memorial  could  be  adopted  than  this  for 
the  man  who  sacrificed  everything  for 
the  welfare  of  the  organization  he  estab¬ 
lished  more  than  00  years  ago. 

The  National  Grange  has  promised  to 
give  to  every  Grange  that  initiates  a  class 
of  candidates  within  90  days  after  Kelley 
Day,  a  picture  of  Father  Kelley.  Master 
Taber  suggests  that  a  meeting  of  the 
master,  lecturer,  secretary  and  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  or,  still  better, 
the  whole  body  of  Grange  officers,  be  held 
to  plan  for  carrying  out  the  observance 
of  Kelley  Day. 

Saunders  Day,  in  honor  of  the  first 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  W  illiam 
Saunders,  is  also  to  be  observed,  probably 
at  a  date  near  Arbor  Day.  This  date 
will  be  announced  soon.  As  Saunders 
was  one  of  the  leading  landscape  gar¬ 
deners  of  his  time,  it  is  planned  to 
observe  his  memory  by  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  Grange  property 
and  otherwise  beautifying  the  premises. 
Mr.  Saunders’  greatest  work  was  the 
designing  of  Gettysburg  cemetery,  where 
the  bodies  of  30,000  Union  soldiers  he 
buried. 

Seneca  Grange  No.  44  of  Seneca 
County,  one  of  New  York  State’s  pioneer 
Granges,  organized  56  years  ago  last 
December,  has  one  of  its  charter  members 
still  living,  Past  Master  Foster  Crowell. 
This  Grange  has  the  honor  of  having 
furnished  the  second  master  of  the  New7 
York  State  Grange.  William  G.  Wayne, 
who  served  from  1S78  to  1880.  Webster 
Grange  in  Monroe  County,  the  largest 
subordinate  Grange  in  the  world,  has  a 
thriving  Juvenile  Grange  of  over  100 
members.  Hoosick  Grange  No.  112 1,  of 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  initiated  58  can¬ 
didates  during  1929,  The  Grange  has 
won  an  honor  certificate  tjhrough  its 
excellent  work.  It  has  three  degree  teams 
and  it  closed  the  year  wutli  334  members 
on  its  roll,  a  net  gain  of  49  for  the  year. 

State  Master  E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  announces  a  schedule  of  con¬ 
ferences  for  masters  and  lecturers  of  Ins 
State,  which  began  Feb.  4.  The  confer¬ 
ences  continue  until  April  11,  each  count.! 
being  included  in  the  schedule.  At  the 
annual  session  of  the  Colorado  State 
Grange  State  Master  John  Morris  was 
re-elected  for  his  12th  term  of  turn  years 
each.  Master  Morris  is  the  dean  of  all 
the  State  Masters.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  held  in 
January.  Louis  G.  Tolies,  of  Southington, 
was  elected  State  Master.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  order  for  26  years  He 
bad  previously  served  as  overseer  of  the 
State  Grange  for  four  years. 

The  next  State  Grange  to  hold  _  its 
annual  session  will  be  that  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  which  meets  in  June.  Oregon  and 
South  Dakota  also  hold  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  June.  Connecticut  State  Grange 
held  its  45th  annual  session  at  Hartford. 
Jan.  14-16.  Connecticut  has  139  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  and  all  tut  four  were 
represented  at  the  opening  roll  call.  I  lie 
largest  sixth  degree  class  in  the  State s 
history,  419,  were  initiated.  National 
Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer,  of  New 
Hampshire,  acted  as  installing  officer. 
State  Master  J.  Curtis  Hopkins,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  also  a  visitor. 

Maine  State  Grange  has  an  educational 
fund  for  aiding  its  boys  and  girls  to 
obtain  a  higher  education.  The  fund  was 
started  11  vears  ago  and  now7  has  reached 
.$4  025.  Fortv-six  students  have  been 
aided  by  the  fund,  24  of  whom  have 
finished  their  school  work  and  repaid 
their  loans.  One  of  the  students  has  be¬ 
come  a  pastor  in  Maine. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  <  aton 
reports  that  the  number  of  new7  Granges 
organized  for  the  month  of  January  was 
much  larger  than  for  the  corresponding 
month  in  1929.  New7  York  State  s 
Granges  have  already  begun  planning 
for  the  -  10.000  sixth  degree  class  which 
has  been  set  as  the  goal  of  the  National 
Grange  sesesion  at  Rochester  next 
November. 


Removing  Varnish 

Quite  recently  I  learned  of  a  method 
of  removing  varnish  which  I  tried  out 
and  found  successful,  so  I  am  passing 
it  on  to  you  in  the  hope  that  the  recent 
inquirer  will  try  it  if  she  has  not  al¬ 
ready  used  the  commercial  varnish  re¬ 
mover,  which  is  very  expensive. 

Use  water  glass  diluted  with  water, 
about  four  parts  water  to  one  of  water 
glass.  The  varnish  washes  off  quite  read¬ 
ily.  I  used  rubber  gloves,  as  the  mixture 
is  quite  hard  on  one’s  hands,  and  applied 
the  solution  w7ith  a  rag  going  over  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  varnish,  which  will  soften  up 
in  a  few  minutes,  then  going  back  and 
washing  it  off.  I  w7as  delighted  with  the 
results,  it  is  so  much  easier  and  cheaper 
than  sandpaper  or  commercial  varnish 
remover.  A-  E-  D- 


Natural  Braces  for  Apple 
Trees 

I  have  just  read,  on  page  166,  article  on 
bracing  and  tying  trees  together  with 
wire,  and  would  suggest  a  method  much 
in  vogue  in  this  western  country. 

The  idea  is  to  have  nature  to  do  its 
own  bracing  or  strengthening.  Take  an 
apple  tree  that  has  a  crotch  or  three 
forks.  Let  a  few  water  sprouts  grow  a 
year  or  so  that  they  have  the  size  %-in., 
and  as  long  as  they  are  pliable.  Bring 


the  sprouts  from  opposite  limbs  together 
and  twine  one  around  the  other  and  bring 
the  top  of  one  to  the  base  of  the  other, 
then  let  them  grow  that  way.  Any  small 
branch  or  sprout  can  be  used  so  long  that 
it  will  bend  and  twist  without  breaking. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  strong  tie  you 
can  get  in  one  to  three  years. 

Where  trees  are  already  split  or  other¬ 
wise  damaged,  they  can  be  temporarily 
wired  and  tied  and  then  fixed  with  the 
limb  twined.  All  trees  that  have  weak 
branches  or  forks  can  be  looked  after  in 


time  and  the  defect  remedied  before  any 
damage  occurs.  I.  m.  l. 

Washington. 


Value  of  White  Birch 

What  is  white  birch  worth  delivered 
at  the  factory?  j.  g. 

Massachusetts 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  reports  from 
localities  where  this  material  is  sold  to 
factories.  There  are  such  in  parts  of 
New  England. 


A  W:  \  4  I  i  : 


Mr.  George  Moore,  Freedom,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  {above,  at  left)  with  some  of  his  premium-quality  potatoes 
grown  with  ”AA  QUALITY ”  Fertilizer  last  season.  Air.  Moore’s  10-acre  crop  averaged  250  bu.  per  acre  and 
sold  at  10t  to  25t  a  bushel  above  the  market. 


$ 


165 


Per 

Acre 


Extra  Cash 


IT  takes  a  certain  number  of  bushels  to  pay 
the  cost  of  growing  a  crop.  Everything 
above  that  is  profit.  Here  are  a  few  of  hundreds 
of  reports  from  farmers  in  this  locality  . . .  cer¬ 
tified  facts  to  show  how  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers  increase  yields,  improve  quality  and 
boost  farm  profits. 

In  a  section  where  the  average  potato  yield 
was  160  to  170  bu.  per  acre  last  season,  Mr. 
George  Moore,  of  Freedom,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  Y.,  averaged  250  bu.  per  acre  .  .  .  some 
acres  went  as  high  as  352  bu.  Mr.  Moore  not 
only  got  at  least  8  5  bu.  per  acre  above  the  aver¬ 
age  yield,  but  he  received  as  high  as  $  1.70  per 
bu.  for  his  crop  due  to  its  excellent  quality  .  . . 
10  to  2  5  cents  a  bu.  above  the  prevailing  price. 

What  did  this  higher  yield  and  premium 
price  mean  in  increased  income?  Just  $165. 
extra  cash  per  acre!  Mr.  Moore  wrote,  on  Oct. 
29,  1929:  "The  potatoes  I  grew  with  'AA 
QUALITY*  Fertilizer  this  year  were  of  very 
fine  quality  and  exceptionally  good  yield.  One 
piece  yielded  352  bu.  per  acre.  'AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY’  goods  are  the  highest  quality  that  can 
be  bought.” 

"Fine  quality  crops.”  s  ;  .  "exceptionally 
good  yields” — these  results  prove  the  crop- 
producing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Here  is  another  instance  . . .  there  are 
many  more  just  like  it.  Mr.  Claude  R.  Coulter, 
Manager,  Smith-Canastota  Co.,  Canastota, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  writes: 

"We  want  the  fertilizer  that  pays  the  highest 
return  per  dollar  invested — that  is  why  we  use 
'AA  QUALITY’  goods.  This  year  18  acres  of 
onions  yielded  1 2,000  bu.,  or  2  1 7  bu.  per  acre 
more  than  any  other  muck  soil  in  this  locality. 


Some  fields  went  as  high  as  7  5  5  bu.  The  crop 
sold  at  $  1.2  5  to  $1.50  per  bu.,  so  this  increased 
yield  meant  at  least  $271.2  5  extra  income  per 
acre.” 

"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  produce  bigger 
crops  of  better  quality  because  they  are  made 
from  carefully-selected  and  tested  materials, 
and  are  so  compounded  and  blended  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  supply  of  available  plant 
foods  throughout  the  entire  growing  season. 
Long  curing  insures  the  excellent  mechanical 
condition  so  necessary  for  even  and  easy 
distribution. 

Try  "AA  QUALITY”  goods  this  year.  There 
is  a  dealer  near  you.  See  him  this  week. 


Mr.  Claude  Coulter,  Farm  Manager,  Smith-Canastota, 
Inc.,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  some  of  the 
onions  that  yielded  217  bu.  per  acre  above  any  other 
crop  in  his  locality. 


AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Combination  Gardens,  Old 
and  New 

How  well  do  I  remember  a  certain  dear 
old-fashioned  garden,  inclosed  with  a 
weather-beaten  picket  fence,  a  little 
swinging  gate  invitingly  opened  with  the 
click  of  a  wooden  latch,  and  what  a 
wealth  of  beauty  grew  hidden  inside  that 
small  inclosure,  among  rank-growing 
vegetables.  Masses  of  fragrant  mignon¬ 
ette,  sweet  Alyssum,  love-in-a-mist,  and 
all  the  other  quaint  old-fashioned  varie¬ 
ties  still  loved  by  many ;  mingling  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  fern-like  carrot-tops, 
green  curled  endive,  and  parsley.  Straight 
across  the  center  of  this  old-time  garden, 
cliirfbing  right  to  the  top  of  their  tall 
poles,  and  running  over,  were  the  Limas, 
with  their  gorgeous  green  leaves,  big  and 
broad,  delicate  green  and  white  blossoms, 
with  •here  and  there  a  red  one,  during 
the  early  Summer,  their  laterals  drooping 
heavily  with  deep  green  pods  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  season.  Just  >back  of  all 
this  luxuriant  growth,  almost  bidden  from 
view,  gloriously  blossomed  a  bed  of  asters. 
Out  in  the  far  corners  of  this  sweet 
smelling  old-time  garden  you  would  quite 
likely  find  clumps  of  Dahlias,  interspersed 
with  nodding  ripening  corn,  and  golden 
millet  hobnobbing  with  a  tangle  of  old- 
fashioned  marigolds.  Among  the  blood- 
red  veined  beet-tops  and  bright  green  of 
the  Irish  Cobblers  gleamed  brilliant 
blotches  of  fringed  poppies,  standing 
straight  and  tail  on  slender  silvery-green 
stems,  their  bearded  buds  and  seed  pods 
glistening  in  the  sun.  Rambler  roses 
tumbled  over  the  old  fence  along  with 
the  vines  and  clinging  tendrils  of  the 
Concords ;  blackberry,  green  gooseberry, 
and  currant  bushes  screened  a  mass  of 
bedding  Petunias,  and  candytuft,  snap¬ 
dragon,  and  heliotrope  grew  profusely  at 
the  corners  and  between  rows  of  beds  of 
lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  and  sweet  herbs. 
Here  honey-bees  buzzed  merrily  back  and 
forth  from  blossoming  flower  to  their 
quaint  box-like  hives  at  the  rear  of  the 
garden.  It  was  a  friendship  garden,  too, 
for  liehe  grandmother  started  handfuls  of 
gift  seedlings  and  slips,  just  as  handfuls 
of  other  varieties  were  passed  on  to 
similar  gardens  from  grandmother’s 
generous  hand. 

Usually  the  plot  set  aside  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  flowers  is  never  the  best  of  soil  or 
situation.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  vegetable 
garden  that  has  the  preference.  Here  you 
will  invariably  find  a  well  fertilized  soil, 
livery  Fall  it  gets  a  generous  application 
of  some  sort  of  good  fertilizer,  which  is 
plowed  in  and  turned  over  in  the  Spring, 
the  weather-washed  top  replaced  with  the 
rich  mellow  under-soil,  which  perhaps 
the  flower  garden  never  gets. 

Neither  does  the  flower  garden  receive 
the  general  care  that  the  vegetable  garden 
gets.  If  the  good  man  of  the  house  is  his 
own  gardener,  with  some  experience,  he 
hoes  his  vegetables  whenever  he  gets  a 
spare  moment.  Usually  the  flower  garden 
is  the  personal  property  of  the  good  wife, 
who  finds,  as  a  rule,  little  time  for 
digging  and  hoeing,  except  at  irregular 
intervals.  She  does  a  bit  of  weeding, 
thinning  out,  and  transplanting  at  odd 
times,  or  she  may  be  able  to  run  out  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  morning  to  do  a 
little  snipping  of  dead  blossoms,  and  cut 
a  few  fresh  ones  for  the  house.  This  is 
not  the  work  usually  bestowed  on  a 
vegetable  garden,  though  the  successful 
flower  garden  needs  just  as  much  if  not 
more  daily  attention. 

We  who  have  not  had  the  best  of  luck 
growing  garden  flowers  on  tlm  plots 
assigned  us,  might  venture  a  combination 
garden,  or  in  other  words,  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  garden  along  somewhat  modern 
lines.  Appropriate  whatever  available 
space  there  may  -be  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  for  your  annuals  this  Spring.  A 
combination  garden  need  not  be  a  jumb¬ 
ling  mass  of  vegetables  and  flowers ;  with 
a  little  systematic  planning,  and  early 
planting,  wonderful  color  effects  may  be 
accomplished  by  growing  your  favorite 
annuals  side  by  side  with  the  more 
homely,  practical  ones  you  wash  at  the 
kitchen  sink.  There  will  be  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  sharing  all  the  advantages  of  a 
more  carefully  cultivated  soil,  better  ex¬ 
posure,  more  liberal  space,  watering,  and 
general  care.  It  is  not  difficult  to  hoe  or 
weed  a  bunch  of  asters  along  with  the 
garden  peas,  or  transplant  a  row  of 
Zinnias  or  Cosmos  when  you  weed  out 
the  asparagus  bed,  especially  when  there 
is  harmonious  co-operation.  “Two  heads 
are  better  than  one.”  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  and  four  hands  can  accomplish 
much  more  than  two. 

In  selecting  the  flower  seeds  you  wish 
to  plant  remember  that  only  annuals  are 
permissible  in  a  garden  that  must  be 
plowed  each  Spring.  Plant  your  pet 
perennials,  such  as  Iris,  Phlox,  Shasta 
daisy,  Orental  poppies,  Delphinium,  lu¬ 
pine,  columbine,  hollyhocks,  Canterbury 
bells,  larkspur,  and  Chrysanthemums,  in 
an  outside  border,  or  along  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  or  better  still,  if  there  is 
space  enough,  plan  for  a  perennial  garden. 
But  for  your  combination  garden  choose 
only  the  easy  quick-growing  annuals. 

For  the  best  effects  care  must  be  taken 
in  planting.  Do  not  allow  the  tall-growing 
vegetables  or  flowers  to  hide  the  low- 
growing  ones,  either  flowers  or  vegetables. 
Use  the  low-growing  annuals  for  plant¬ 
ing  between  rows  of  vegetables,  or  as 
borders  around  beds.'  Charming  effects 
may  be  achieved  with  just  vegetables 
alone.  Try  edging  the  lettuce  bed  with 


parsley,  the  extra-curled  dwarf  variety. 
Lou  will  be  delighted  with  the  pretty 
combination  of  the  delicate  green  of  the 
lettuce,  and  the  emerald  of  the  parsley. 
Or  just  back  of  the  parsley,  plant  dwarf 
Alyssum,  or  candytuft,  or  the  gorgeous 
dwarf  nasturtium.  The  taller  annuals  such 
as  Cosmos,  Dahlias,  foxglove,  snapdragon, 
sweet  peas,  and  the  annual  larkspur  may 
be  massed  in  corners,  or  used  as  a  back¬ 
ground  or  boundary  line.  Zinnias,  mari¬ 
golds.  both  African  and  French,  and 
asters,  make  lovely  borders  or  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  lower-growing  vegetables, 
such  as  carrots,  beets,  endive,  and  Winter 
cabbage. 

Poppies  are  wonderful  for  filling  out 
the  gaps  and  small  open  spaces,  and 
there  are  many  lovely  soft  tones  in  the 
annual  varieties  as  well  as  the  more 
gorgeous  colors.  The  best  types  of 
annuals  are*  the  bearded-stem  Shirley 
Poppy,  the  smooth-stem  poppy,  and  the 
American  Legion  poppy;  a  lovely  large 
single  variety,  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet 
color  on  a  white  ground,  growing  from 
two  to  three  feet  tall,  arid  the  Snowdrift, 
which  is  most  impressive,  with  its  big 
double,  white-fringed  blossoms.  For  a 
venture,  try  planting  a  few  of  these  with 
the  potatoes  ;  they  will  make  a  beautiful 
showing  against  the  dark  green  of  the 
thrifty-growing  vegetables.  The  double 
Gold  Cup  California  poppy  will  lend 
charming  color  effects  in  borders  or  as  a 
background  for  the  lower-growing  vege¬ 
tables.  , 

Bean  poles  are  usually  a  source  of 
unloveliness  in  a  garden,  but  if  they  are 
carefully  chosen,  with  regard  to  size, 
even  lengths,  and  smoothness,  they  may 
be  painted.  Either  a  deep  green  or  a 
brilliant  red  would  add  a  color  note  to 
your  garden  while  the  plants  are  still 
small.  The  Limas  may  be  trained  over 
these  to  form  a  lovely  entrance  to  your 
garden,  or  a  charming  nook  farther  back. 
Plant  two  rows  of  either  early  Levia¬ 
than,  or  Kentucky  Wonder,  opposite  each 
other,  about  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
or  on  either  side  of  a  walk ;  stake  them, 
and  when  they  arc  well  up  the  poles, 
connect  the  tops  of  the  poles  with  garden 
wire,  or  stout  string,  and  train  the  vines 
to  run  out  over  them.  You  will  soon 
have  a  delightful  shady  pergola.  For  a 
little  color  add  a  few  morning-glory  seeds 
with  the  Limas ;  their  lovely  pinks  and 
blues,  will  make  a  charming  contrast  with 
the  rich  deep  green  of  the  vines. 

If  your  garden  is  a  small  one,  the 
number  of  varieties  of  annuals  should  be 
limited  to  a  few,  in  other  words  do  not 
cduttter  the  vegetables,  give  them  plenty 
of  room.  It  is  much  wiser  to  plant  only 
six  or  eight  different  varieties;  then  by 
keeping  these  well  thinned  out,  the  faded 
blossoms  and  “gone-to-seeds”  cut,  you 
will  insure  a  longer  blooming  season,  and 
a  more  perfect  product,  with  plenty  of 
flowers  for  the  house  and  to  give  away. 
Spraying,  too,  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
down  insects,  and  water  will  be  required 
during  very  dry  spells;  however,  annuals 
planted  in  the  vegetable  garden  will 
usually  hold  their  own,  along  with  their 
more  sturdy  companions,  agaipst  heavy 
odds. 

To  my  mind’s  eye  the  combination 
garden,  like  the  gardens  of  old,  should 
be  near  the  back  of  the  house,  with  a 
narrow  path  of  stepping-stones  leading 
into  it  from  the  kitchen  door.  A  plot  of 
75  or  100  feet,  extending  out  over  a 
fairly  flat  ground  surface,  inclosed  with 
a  well-trimmed  hedge,  might  have  a  few 
friendly  walks,  and  a  garden  seat,  where 
the  good  man  may  rest  from  his  garden 
labors.  This  garden  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  gaily  painted  bird-house 
a  bird  bath  and  perhaps,  a  sun-dial,  and 
a  few  inhabited  bee-hives.  A  sloping- 
site  would  lend  itself  to  the  same 
picturesque  treatment  as  a  more  level 
one,  giving  opportunity  for  developing 
terraces,  steps,  and  a  circular  path. 

Such  a  garden  might  not  be  worked  out 
in  one  season,  though  wonders  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  short  months, 
under  favorable  conditions,  with  annuals. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  space  near  the 
house  for  two  gardens,  the  combination 
garden  might  not  be  necessary,  except 
for  the  joys  of  reproducing  an  old-time 
garden  ;  for  the  home  with  a  Colonial 
atmosphere  this  wopld  be  ideal.  Then 
there  are  any  number  of  suburban  and 
village  lots  that  are  not  spacious  enough 
for  both  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden  ; 
such  plots  might  be  made  into  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  loveliness  and  usefulness,  with 
little  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  a 
spot  any  home  owner  might  desire,  where 
the  family  may  gather  at  convenient 
times  for  a  bit  of  co-operative  garden 
work,  and  for  rest  and  sociability. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPJIAN 


Disputed  Line  Fence 

A  and  B  own  adjoining  farms;  A  keeps 
cows,  B  has  sheep  and  has  a  good  woven 
wire  fence  on  his  part  of  line  ;  A  will  not 
fence  against  sheep,  and  dogs  them  when 
they  come  on  his  land.  If  B  notifies  A 
to  build  a  sheep-proof  fence,  and  A  still 
refuses  to  do  so,  can  B  build  the  fence 
and  collect  the  cost  of  it  from  A?  F.  v. 

An  adjoining  owner  is  obliged  to  build 
a  fence  sufficient  to  restrain  the  animals 
usually  pastured  in  that  locality.  No 
doubt,  sheep  would  be  included  in  that 
class.  B  would  have  to  serve  a  30-day 
notice  before  he  could  compel  A  to  build, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  attor¬ 
ney  draw  the  notice.  n.  t. 


JgpS 


Your  Vision 

of  an 

Accumulated 

Estate 

Naturally  Dominates  Your  Thought 
In  Your  Present  Days  of 
Splendid  Health  and  Good  Income 


/S  this  vision  being  kept  steadily  in  view  ?  Is  its  fulfillment 
keeping  pace  month  by  month  with  the  promise? 

And  its  adequate  protection  against  the  days  of  adverse 
happenings  and  premature  death, — is  it  provided  for  ? 


Does  your  monthly  budget  include  a  sufficient  sum  from 
your  present  ample  earnings  ? 


You  ask,  “In  what  company  shall  I  complete  my  insur¬ 
ance  quota?” 


The  Economises  Answer 


The  observing  economist  points  his  finger  directly  to  the  POSTAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  The  insurance- wise  are  buying  from 
this  company.  After  most  careful  consideration,  they,  of  their  own  voli¬ 
tion,  have  applied  for  its  policies.  There  are  thousands  of  them  throughout 
the  country. 


What  has  led  them  to  do  this  ?  There  are  many  reasons — among 
them  these  three, 


9'/2  °/o  Guaranteed  Dividends, 

Contingent  dividends  as  earned, 

High  standard  of  policy  reserves  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


New  York  State  Supervision 

The  Company  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  New  York  and  the  regulations  of  the  United 
States  postal  service  everywhere. 

Every  form  of  insurance  from  the  low-priced  “Start-Off” 
policy  to  the  investment  forms  of  Endowment  Insurance  is 
provided  through  its  organization. 

It  is  the  outstanding  company  of  practical  economies 
because  of  its  distinctive  direct  Non-Agency  method.  In  this 
Company  you  are  your  own  agent.  You  thus  earn  the  com¬ 
mission  dividend  of  9'/2  %  of  the  premium. 


Health  Bureau  Lowers  Cost 


The  life-prolonging  service  of  its  Health  Bureau  also  helps 
to  keep  insurance  cost  down,  as  well  as  to  make  living  worth- 
Postal  Life  Building  while  while  one  lives.  It  is  a  most  appealing  feature. 

Owned  by  the  Company  . 

Based  on  its  experience  of  twenty-four  years,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Postal  Life’s  way  of  doing  business  are  now  being  strikingly  shown. 

Conditions  in  the  Company  that  have  contributed  to  low  cost  of  insurance  will 
continue  to  improve. 


Policyholders  tell  a  very  satisfying  story  and  are  increasing  the  Company’s  prestige 
everywhere. 


Here’s  How  Easy  It  Is 

Simply  use  the  coupon,  or  write  and  say,  “Mail 
me  Insurance  Information,”  and  in  your  letter  be 
sure  to  give  your  full  name,  your  occupation 
and  exact  date  of  birth. 

Information  as  to  any  form  of  Life  or  Endow¬ 
ment  Insurance  will  be  gladly  furnished  you. 
When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  it  will  receive 
prompt  attention  by  mail. 

We  desire  to  co-operate  with  you  directly,  and 
have  you  think  out  your  problems  from  docu¬ 
mentary  matter  submitted.  We  invite  you  to  call 
at  our  office  if  you  can  find  it  convenient. 


:r.n.-y.  3  i-3o 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send 
full  insurance  particulars  for  my  age. 

Name . 

Address . 


Postal  Life 
InsuranceCo. 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  43rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Occupation . 

Exact  date  of  birth 
Amount . 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  Sc.  Fl  ints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  TOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Berth*  St.,  Alb>nf,  N.  Y, 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CltOWN  MFC,  CO.  Box  118  lMIELPS,  N.  Y. 


WITHOUT 


Sure 
to  give 
Satisfaction 

dlls  rats,  mice,  moles  and 
gophers  with  no  odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  they 
dry  up  in  their  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Get  it 
at  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  extra. 

Sold  by  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  Stores 
ESSENTIAL  MFG.  C0„  316  Market  St„  Phlla.,  Pa. 
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Continuoug-^Uniforml 

UGH  (PRESSURE 


/ 


,L 


(OUNT  / GILEAD 
Jtfower  sprayers 

Tractioi  1,  Power jTakj-offjor  Engirt 

Forme  a  fine,  penetrating,  mist-like 
spray  that  reaches  /e\ery  crack  and] 
crevice  of  branch,  leaf/^nd  bud. 

I\  \  II/// 

Equipped  with  a  fully  enclosed,  au¬ 
tomatically!  lubricated  pump  with: 
interchangeable ^>arts — requires  on-: 
ly  ■wrench  /and  ten  minutes  time] 
to  taklp  apart/and/reassemble. 

/ The  Only  Sprayer 

equipped  with 

/Stainless  Steel  Valves, 

Cylinders  and  Piston  Rods 
that  will  out-wear  both  porce-* 
lain  and  braee  parte. 

Traction,  Engine  or  Power 
Take-off.  A  size  for  every 
need.  Central  location  of 
factory  insures  prompt 
service. 


Thf  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  R.  N.-Y.-3,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  Catalog  87-A-2 
describing  your  full  line  of  Orchard,  Vineyard 
and  Row  Crop  Sprayers,  and  copy  of 
"ORCHARD  PRODUCTS  NEWS.” 


Kind  of  Trees . No.  of  Acres. 


Name . 

P.  O . 

State . 


. R.F.D . 


ARMSTRONG 

SPraypumi ijvso 


$6.00  in  fa 
West.  Knapsac 
"and  extension  extra 


For  30  years  it  has  served 
iarmers  and  fruit  growers  — 
over  250,000  in  daily  use.  Use 
St  with  bucket,  barrel  or  knap¬ 
sack  for  spraying  fruit  trees, 
potatoes  and  low  growing 
crops,  flowers  and  shrubs, 
ior  whitewashing  chicken 
houses,  applying  hog  dip, 
auto  washing,  etc. 

Brass  extension  adjustable 
for  spraying  at  any  angle. 
Interchangeable  nozzles  make 
possible  6prays  from  a  fine 
mist,  to  a  straight  stream. 
Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  tree 
from  the  ground. 
Brass  throughout — 
unaffected  by  chem¬ 
icals  - —  5  year  guar¬ 
antee.  Do  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  cheap  imi¬ 
tations. 

Write  for  folder, 
‘‘Spraying  Simplified.” 

If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  we 
will  mail  postpaid. 
The  Armstrong  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Mfg.  Corp., 
139  Seventh  Ave., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


AGRIPAX 

KILLS  INSECTS -PRESTO! 


Controls  Japanese  Beetles,  Bean  Bee- 

ties,  Bose  Bugs,  Aphis,  Thrips,  Mealy 
Bug.  Dahlia  and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Red 
Spider.  Squash  Bugs,  and  many  other  insects 
and  worms. 

Non-poisonous.  Safe  where  there  are  children 
and  pet  animals.  No  objectionable  odor.  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Dilutes  greatly.  Test  it!  Seud  lO  cts. 
for  trial  can,  postpaid,  or  send  for  literature. 

PTJLVO-PAX  for  dusting  is  AGRI-PAX  in 
dry  form.  K1LRTJST  for  rust  on  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Antirrhinums. 

MORRIS  B  READE,  Inc  ,  Dept.  E,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  ‘ 


Amounts  of  Spray  Solution 
and  Dust  Required  Per  Tree 

In  an  issue  of  a  farm  paper  last  Fall 
there  appeared  a  photograph  of  a  large 
pile  of  cull  apples.  The  story  accom¬ 
panying  the  picture  stated  the  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  apples  was  more  than  an 
acre,  and  that  it  contained  several  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  apples  not  lit  for  packing. 
These  apples  represented  a  small  portion 
of  the  culls  from  one  fruit-growing  sec¬ 
tion  and  in  this  instance  were  being- 
utilized  by  a  by-product  factory.  Fortu¬ 
nate  is  any  fruit-growing  district  having 
factories  which  make  use  of  the  cull  ap¬ 
ples.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  given 
the  amount  of  production  the  district  re¬ 
ferred  to  has,  the  scene  represented  by 
the  photograph  could  be  duplicated  in 
many  other  eastern  sections,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  many  sections  are  with¬ 
out  any  local  factory  to  consume  the  low¬ 
er  grades,  necessitating  dumping  the  fruit 
or  shipping  it  with  practically  no  net 
return. 

The  further  one  goes  in  a  study  of  the 
cull  problem  the  more  he  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  need  to  emphasize  more 
the  elimination  rather  than  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  culls.  Such  data  as  is  available 
on  growing  costs  show  that  the  cost  of 
producing  a  bushel  of  apples  >  ranges 
somewhere  between  50  cents  and  $1,  more 
often  being  nearer  the  dollar  than  50 
cents.  Whatever  the  production  costs 
may  be  it  is  certain  profits  do  not  come 
to  the  fruit-grower  by  the  way  of  his 
cull  pile. 

As  long  as  the  cull  problem  is  so  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is,  the  disposition  of  this 
class  of  fruit  must  be  given  the  considera¬ 
tion  it  merits  by  fruit-growers.  But 
sooner  or  later  more  emphasis  must  be 
given  to  the  reduction  of  the  percentage 
of  culls  as  compared  with  the  total  crop. 
The  amount  of  culls  is  directly  related 
to  spraying,  pruning  and  other  general 
cultural  practices.  Here  I  plan  to  deal 
with  only  one  (but  I  believe  the  most 
important)  of  these  factors — spraying. 

In  discussions  of  spraying  for  20  years 
the  thought  uppermost  has  invariably 
been  the  kind  and  strength  of  solution. 
The  importance  of  various  insects  and 
diseases  varies  from  section  to  section, 
but  spray  programs  giving  satisfactory 
control  have  been  quite  generally  worked 
out  by  the  various  experiment  stations. 
In  spite  of  this  growers  and  professional 
men,  too,  recognize  that  lack  of  proper 
disease  and  insect  control  is  still  one  of 
the  largest  if  not  the  greatest  cause  of 
culls.  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
various  spray  programs  here,  but  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  possibility  of  improvement  in 
spraying  along  another  line. 

We  believe  a  good  many  growers  have 
been  using  less  than  enough  spray  solu¬ 
tion  per  tree  to  insure  good  coverage.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  keeping 
records  on  the  amounts  of  material  used 
per  tree  and  comparing  these  notes  with 
the  experiences  of  growers  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  including  the 
Northwest. 

Just  last  year  many  growers  were  per¬ 
plexed  at  the  results  obtained  after  hav¬ 
ing  sprayed  at  the  customary  periods 
with  materials  which  other  years  had 
given  good  results.  No  doubt  other  fac¬ 
tors  contributed  to  these  results,  but  I 
believe  growers  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  spraying  results  would  do  well  to 
ask  themselves  whether  or  not  they  used 
enough  material  to  cover  the  tree  thor¬ 
oughly.  An  unsprayed  limb  or  part  of 
a  limb  may  give  a  disease  like  apple  scab 
a  breeding  place,  and  be  the  source  of 
infection  throughout  the  Summer.  The 
large  amount  of  secondary  infection  last 
.year  can  be  partly  attributed  to  ineffect- 
tual  early  season  spraying. 

Just  how  much  material  is  required 
for  a  tree  of  a  given  size  depends  upon 
the  capacity  and  pressure  of  the  spray 
pump,  the  type  of  gun  or  nozzle,  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
density  of  the  tree,  and  above  everything 
else,  upon  the  man  with  the  rod  or  gun. 
The  first  essential  in  good  spraying  is  to 
apply  plenty  of  material.  Much  as  waste¬ 
fulness  is  to  be  deprecated,  it  is  better 
than  being  stingy  with  spray  material. 
I  once  heard  a  distinguished  horticul¬ 
turist  say  that  he  had  observed  the 
growers  who  seemed  to  waste  the  ma¬ 
terial  were  the  most  successful  in  con¬ 
trolling  pests. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  impossible  to 
spray  all  sides  of  a  tree  at  one  spraying 
because  of  adverse  wind.  More  often 
than  not,  however,  a  tree  can  be  sprayed 
from  all  directions  by  using  proper  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  manipulation  of  the  gun. 

Time  is  one  of  the  important  elements 
in  spraying.  It  is  an  economy  of  time 
to  spray  a  tree  thoroughly  each  time  it  is 
sprayed,  rather  than  to  spray  it  partially 
one  day  and  return  a  day  or  two  later  to 
finish  it.  Often  the  return  trip  to  com¬ 
plete  the  spraying  is  never  realized.  The 
whole  thought  of  the  man  who  is  using 
a  spray  gun  ought  to  be  thoroughness. 
All  growers  have  often  experienced  a 
feeling  of  trying  to  “stretch”  the  solution 
when  the  supply  in  the  tank  or  store¬ 
house  was  running  low.  The  next  time 
you  have  this  feeling  check  up  on  the 
quality  of  fruit  in  that  section  of  your 
orchard  as  compared  with  the  rest. 

Spraying  until  the  tree  drips  may  be  a 
good  admonition  for  an  experienced  spray¬ 
er,  but  careless  advice  to  the  novice.  The 
ability  to  spray  a  tree  thoroughly  is  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  hard  and  thoughtful  work, 


gradually  learning  how  to  manipulate  the 
gun  or  rod,  and  to  use  material  sufficient 
to  cover  all  parts  of  the  tree,  leaves  and 
wood  included.  Regardless  of  what  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  may  show  concerning  the 
spreading  qualities  of  various  solutions 
out  in  the  orchard,  the  safest  thing  to  do 
is  to  regard  all  solutions  alike  and  apply 
“plenty.”  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  dormant  strength  sprays  when  nico¬ 
tine  is  used,  materials  are  cheaper  than 
labor  and  machine. 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is  an 
eight-acre  orchard  where  the  records  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  1929  show  the 
following  amounts  of  spray  solution  were 
used.  These  trees  at  the  end  of  the  period 
were  37  years  old,  and  averaged  24  ft. 
high,  and  with  31.5  ft.  as  the  average 
diameter  of  the  head.  The  average 
amount  of  solution  per  application  in 
1925  was  17.5  gallons  per  tree ;  in  192G 
it  was  19.0  gallons',  in  1927,  20.5;  in 
1928,  17.1  gallons,  and  in  1929,  25.9  gal¬ 
lons  per  tree.  An  abnormal  amount  of 
high  wind  accompanied  by  excessive  rain¬ 
fall  in  1929  increased  the  average  amount 
of  solution  per  tree.  The  orchard  was 
sprayed  on  a  six-spray  schedule — three 
pre-bloom  and  three  after-bloom  sprays, 
ft  should  be  stated  here  we  are  not  sug¬ 
gesting  a  six-spray  schedule  as  adequate 
for  every  season,  nor  perhaps  is  it  always 
necessary  to  spray  as  often  as  six  times. 

Various  formulas  were  used  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  but  considering  formulas  which 
are  rather  commonly  used  the  average 
cost  per  bushel  for  the  live-year  period 
for  the  standard  varieties  was  11.5  cents. 

Turning  now  to  an  orchard  which  at 
the  end  of  1929  was  15  years  old,  we  find 
the  average  amount  of  solution  used  per 
application  for  each  tree  wras  6.5  gal¬ 
lons  in  1925,  when  the  trees  were  11 
years  old  ;  8.6  gallons  in  1926.  10  gallons 
in  1927,  10.3  gallons  in  1928,  and  14.1 
gallons  in  1929.  These  trees  are  of  aver¬ 
age  size  for  15-year-old  trees.  The  or¬ 
chard  consists  of  Delicious  and  Stayman 
Winesap.  Using  a  formula  commonly 
used  on  a  six-spray  schedule,  the  average 
annual  cost  per  bushel  for  the  five-year 
period  was  17.9  cents.  The  necessity  of 
using  a  considerable  amount  of  nicotine 
in  this  orchard  and  the  trees  being  under 
the  age  of  maximum  production,  the  cost 
per  bushel  has  been  more  than  on  the 
mature  trees. 

In  another  orchard  of  355  frees — Bald¬ 
win,  Stayman  Winesap  and  Wealthy — 
which  was  set  in  1922,  it  required  an 
average  of  one' gallon  of  solution  per  ap¬ 
plication  in  1925,  or  when  the  trees  were 
four  years  old ;  1.2  gallons  in  1926  and 
4.3  gallons  in  1929  when  the  trees  were 
eight  years  old.  In  this  orchard  as  in 
all  others  high  winds  and  rain  in  1929 
necessitated  more  spray  than  the  normal 
amount.  The  crop  in  this  orchard  aver¬ 
aged  .9  bushel  per  tree,  making  the  cost 
of  spraying  per  bushel  for  1929  64  cents. 

The  costs  referred  to  are  computed  on 
the  actual  cost  of  material  and  machine. 
None  of  the  orchards  referred  to  is  ab¬ 
normal  in  any  respect. 

To  summarize  the  amounts  of  solution 
used  at  various  ages,  we  find  that  four- 
year-old  trees  required  1  gallon  per  tree ; 
five-year-old  trees,  1.2  gallons;  six-year- 
old  trees  1.6  gallons ;  12-year-old  trees  8 
gallons;  15-year-old  trees  14.1  gallons, 
and  35-year-old  trees  20.5  gallons. 

The  three  pre-bloom  sprays  required 
42  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  and  the 
after-bloom  sprays  58  per  cent.  The  aver¬ 
age  amounts  per  application  have  been 
as  follows :  Dormant  13  per  cent,  pre-pink 
15  per  cent,  pink  14  per  cent,  petal-fall 
20  per  cent,  two-weeks  19  per  cent  and 
midsummer  19  per  cent.  The  titles  given 
these  sprays  are  given  to  them  for  want 
of  better  terminology,  and  do  not  imply 
exact  adherence  to  a  set  schedule  of  time. 

We  have  less  data  on  the  amounts  of 
dust  required  for  thorough  coverage,  but 
wre  are  fully  convinced  that  thoroughness 
of  application  counts  as  much  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  in  spraying.  The  fact 
that  when  dust  is  being  applied  you  seem 
to  be  dusting  everything  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  sometimes  leads  to  carelessness. 

In  1929,  on  30-year-old  trees,  we  used 
just  a  little  over  30  lbs.  of  dust  per  tree 
in  12  dustings,  or  an  average  of  2%  lbs. 
of  dust  per  tree  each  application.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  is  worth  stating  that  the  cost 
of  dusting  was  a  trifle  less  Uian  Hie  regu¬ 
lar  six-spray  schedule.  IV e  have  found 
spraying  more  economical  than  dusting 
young  trees. 

We  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  here  that  we  are  suggesting  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  quantity  for  quality  spray¬ 
ing,  but  we  have  had  a  feeling  for  some 
time  that  lack  of  quantity  of  solution  has 
had  considerable  to  do,  with  lack  of  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruit  in  many  orchards.  This  feel¬ 
ing  was  strengthened  by  numerous  con¬ 
versations  with  growers  of  the  North¬ 
west  in  their  orchards.  On  the  average 
much  more  solution  per  tree  is  being-  used 
in  that  section  than  in  the  East.  Their 
problems  are  different  but  on  the  whole 
no  more  difficult  than  ours. 

In  many  sections  growers  have  found 
it  desirable  to  reduce  the  strength  of  so¬ 
lutions  to  eliminate  russeting  of  fruit  and 
the  burning  of  foliage.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  solu¬ 
tion  is  especially  desirable. 

Before  spraying  operations  are  started 
in  1930  we  believe  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  analyze  the  results  of  the  last  few 
years  and  see  if  the  results  from  spraying 
or  dusting  have  been  satisfactory  and 
if  they  have  not  it  is  just  possible  at 
least  part  of  the  trouble  has  been  the 
use  of  too  little  solution  per  tree. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


“FRIEND” 

SPRIA  Y 

Chemicals 


Sprayers 

Dusters 


The  new  “ Friend ”  Duster;  alt*  made 
for  field  crops 

No  matter  what  your  spray  problem 
is,  write  to  “Friend”  about  it. 

“Friend”  Sprayer  sales  increase  each 
year. 

“Friend”  Dusters  will  surprise  you. 

“Friend”  Spray  Chemicals  are  best, 
and  are  priced  right. 

You  will  want  to  spray  on  time,  so 
do  not  wait. 

Tell  us  about  what  you  need  and  get 
our  proposal. 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Co. 

120  East  Avenue 
Gasport,  |N.  Y. 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  In 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1,2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump; pressure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box 880,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  A  contest  held  recently  in  England  §  Qf 

Hsrcules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  |  yrt 

puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  Q  0 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost  E  p,. 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  1  ’ 

er  in  1  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull— quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Ilorse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog— Get  our 
latest  introductory  offer. 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  Si. 

Ccntmille,  Iowa 


Comes 
complete 
ready  to 
use 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAIVION  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  hook.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Missouri  Notes 

From  all  reports  that  come  in,  the 
peach  crop  in  Southern  Missouri  and  Illi¬ 
nois  will  be  a  failure.  The  low  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  Winter,  going  down  to 
20  degrees  below,  have  proved  to  be  more 
than  the  buds  could  endure.  There  is 
also  some  killing  back  of  the  wood.  Just 
what  is  the  lowest  temperature  the  trees 
can  survive  I  do  not  know,  but  surmise 
it  is  about  25  below.  It  has  been  several 
years  since  there  was  a  complete  failure 
of  peaches,  and  now  that  we  are  assured 
of  no  crop,  we  should  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  remake  the  trees 
with  saw  and  pruner.  The  habit  of  the 
peach  in  bearing  its  fruit  on  the  wood 
of  the  previous  Summer,  like  the  grape, 
implies  a  tendency  of  the  new  growth  and 
of  the  fruit  to  get  farther  and  farther 
from  the  main  stem.  Even  under  annual 
cutting  back  the  tree  will  ultimately  be¬ 
come  top-heavy,  with  the  limbs  breaking 
down  or  requiring  propping.  If  the  tree 
is  burdened  with  long  limbs  it  may  be 
best  to  cut  the  entire  top  away  and  leave 
short  stubs  next  to  the  trunk.  This  is 
sometimes  called  dehorning.  These  stubs 
will  usually  send  up  a  bunch  of  sprouts 
that  should  be  partly  thinned  out  so  they 
will  grow  larger.  If  the  tree  is  vigorous 
these  sprouts  will  grow  10  ft.  or  so  long, 
and  bear  some  fruit  the  next  year.  But 
it  won’t  do  to  try  this  drastic  method  on 
any  other  kind  of  a  fruit  tree,  for  the 
peach  is  the  only  one  that  will  stand  this 
make-over  process. 

Other  fruit  is  said  not  to  be  hurt.  The 
middle  of  February  is  near  at  hand  and 
the  ground  freezes  each  night  to  thaw  out 
during  the  day,  a  process  that  is  often 
fatal  to  shallow-rooted  plants.  Wheat 
looks  exceptionally  well,  and  is  too  dense 
for  freezing  and  thawing  to  affect  it. 
The  snow  has  long  been  gone,  and  the  ice 
in  the  river  has  disappeared.  Some  of 
the  venturesome  plants  that  can  be  seen 
peeping  up  while  the  ground  is  fast  locked 
in  frost  are  hardy  Phlox,  Sedum  specta- 
bile,  tulips,  Narcissus,  rhubarb,  Delphin¬ 
iums.  Sweet  Williams  carry  through 
their  green  masses  of  leaves  most  success¬ 
fully  of  .all.  Some  of  the  foxgloves  have 
strong  green  hearts,  while  others  look 
lifeless.  Examination  usually  shows  life 
in  the  latter.  The  difference  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  perhaps,  by  variation  in  the 
mulch.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the 
mulch  were  renewed  or  drawn  closer 
around  the  clumps  during  the  Winter. 
Most  of  the  large  shock  of  leaves  sur¬ 
rounding  the  heart  die  off  and  leave 
spaces  insufficiently  covered.  Canterbury 
bells  seem  to  resemble  the  foxgloves 
closely  in  habit  of  growth  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  mulching  required.  I  believe  I 
have  before  stated  that  wo  used  manure 
from  the  cow  stable,  tucking  it  around 
the  clumps  but  putting  none  on  top 
where  it  might  smother  the  heart.  We 
have  been  sowing  some  flower  seed  for 
early  plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
snapdragons,  candytuft  and  larkspur.  If 
the  ground  is  not  frozen  we  roughen  it  up 
with  a  rake,  leaving  the  seeds  for  the 
rain  to  cover  or  sifting  sand  or  fine  soil 
over  them.  If  the  ground  is  frozen  hard, 
the  seeds  should  be  covered  in  the  same 
manner.  I  notice  that  seedlings  of  the 
larkspur  that  came  up  last  Fall  were 
hardy  enough  to  stand  this  severe  Winter. 

We  must  soon  begin  dividing  the 
Dahlia  clumps  and  cleaning  up  the 
Gladiolus  bulbs.  I  find  that  by  leaving 
two  or  three  inches  of  stem  on  the 
“glads”  when  dug  the  bulbs  can  be  heaped 
into  a  deep  box  without  danger  of  heat¬ 
ing,  because  the  stems  prevent  their  pack¬ 
ing  closely  and  admit  plenty  of  air.  The 
usual  direction  is  not  to  store  them  over 
four  inches  deep. 


realize  that  He  who  arrayed  the  lily 
more  royally  than  Solomon  also  clothed 
the  birds  that  they  might  withstand  the 
rigors  of  Winter.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Growing  Sweet  Potato  Slips 

In  most  sections  of  the  East  and  South, 
sweet  potato  slips  or  plants  are  grown 
mainly  in  open  beds,  though  a  well-pro¬ 
tected  location  is  preferable,  as  on  the 
south  side  of  a  building,  or  most  any 
warm  spot  where  the  sun  shines  the  best 
portion  of  the  day. 

The  sweet  potato  plant  bed  should  be 
located  in  a  well-drained  spot  and,  where 
protected  from  the  cold  west  and  north¬ 
west  winds.  It  is  best  to  have  a  drain¬ 
age  from  the  bed  made  by  a  trench  2  ft. 
wide  and  6  or  8  in.  deep.  A  pit  or  hole 
should  be  dug  out  about  15  in.  deep  and 
as  long  and  wide  as  you  wish  it.  The 
quantity  of  potatoes  desired  to  bed  will 
have  to  determine  this.  I  fill  the  pit  a 
little  over  half  full  of  freshly  made  horse 
manure.  All  trash  or  straw  should  be 
thoroughly  decayed.  Pack  the  manure 
tigldy  by  tramping.  Cover  the  manure 


with  3  or  4  in.  of  rich  earth.  Place  the 
potatoes  by  hand  as  close  together  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  allowing  them  to  touch. 
After  you  finish  placing  the  potatoes, 
cover  to  a  depth  of  2  in.  with  rich  earth. 
If  it  does  not  look  likely  for  rain  in  the 
next  24  hours,  the  bed  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sprinkled,  and  sprinkled  late  every 
afternoon  until  the  plants  come  forth.  If 
you  bed  early  or  before  cold  nights  are 
a  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
cover  the  bed  with  straw  or  some  kind  of 
light  litter.  This  will  prevent  the  soil 
from  drying  out  too  quickly,  and  will 
also  protect  it  from  the  cold.  In  the 
East  and  Upper  South,  the  last  of  April 
or  May  1  is  ample  time  to  bed  the  tu¬ 
bers,  as  the  plants  never  thrive  or  grow 
until  hot  or  really  warm  weather  sets  in 
in  earnest.  A  little  bug  known  as  the 
“flea  beetle”  will  suck  the  plants  to  death 
in  cool  weather. 

Small  potatoes  are  more  commonly 
used  for  bedding  due  to  not  being  mar¬ 
ketable  for  table  use.  A  bushel  of  small- 
size  potatoes  will  produce  more  “slips” 
than  a  bushel  of  large  ones.  It  requires 
from  five  to  six  weeks  to  produce  slips 
large  enough  to  set  out.  If  you  wish  slips 
a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  by  the 


old  method  of  bedding,  saturate  the  ma¬ 
nure  thoroughly  with  hot  water  before 
putting  on  the  soil.  w.  h.  ii. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Fencing  Out  Cucumber 
Beetle 

I  see  many  articles  on  how  to  con¬ 
trol  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  and  I 
want  to  add  my  method.  I  have  had  no 
trouble  from  this  beetle  in  over  20  years. 
My  method  is  so  simple  and  so  crazy 
that  no  one  wants  to  try  it,  but  it  is  sure 
if  directions  are  followed. 

The  day  I  plant  my  seeds  I  place  over 
each  hill  an  inverted  ordinary  slatted 
potato  crate.  See  that  it  is  close  to  the 
ground  all  way  around.  The  beetles  will 
not  go  through  the  slats. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  plants  come  up 
and  the  beetles  have  already  got  into  the 
cracks  around  the  plants.  The  plants  will 
grow  rank  and  healthy  under  the  par¬ 
tial  shade  of  the  slats.  When  the  plants 
have  grown  large  and  tough  enough  to 
nearly  fill  the  crate  and  look  after  them¬ 
selves,  remove  the  crate  and  thin  out. 

New  York.  a.  e.  preston. 


I 


Lower  in  price  than  any  other  20  h.  p. 
tractor— amazingly  low  in  its  cost 
of  operation— this  rugged ,  powerful 
Cletrac  “20”  is  an  unequalled  money- 
saver  and  money-maker  ! 


Cletrac  Power  is 

Profit  Power 

for  the  Fruit  Grower 


POWER  for  your  heaviest  loads  —  sure-footed  traction  that  walks 
lightly  and  pulls  surely  over  loose  or  muddy  soil  —  underslung 
weight  that  puts  safety  and  efficiency  into  hillside  work — endurance  that 
only  fine  steels  and  a  perfect  motor  can  provide!  That  is  a  part  of  the 
story  of  this  greatest  of  all  orchard  and  farm  tractors.  Add  to  these 
features  the  small  cost  of  owning  and  operating  a  CLETRAC  “20”  and  you 
are  squarely  confronted  with  the  fact  that  here  is  the  most  extraordinary 
tractor  value  ever  offered. 


A  mocking-bird  and  a  cardinal  have 
been  with  us  all  Winter,  and  of  course 
the  sparrows.  There  is  a  vast  clamor 
of  crows  at  daylight  towards  the  river, 
where  they  probably  spend  the  night  in 
the  dense  willow  thickets  that  cover  sand¬ 
bars  and  all  waste  land  along  the  shores. 
Soon  they  can  be  seen  flying  over  us  to 
trie  west,  presumably  to  seek  food  in  far 
off  cornfields.  There  was  much  corn  that 
failed  to  ripen  and  dry  out  enough  for 
storage,  and  the  crows  will  find  plenty 
left  in  the  fields.  There  is  a  useful  les¬ 
son  in  watching  them  flying  low  and 
tacking  about  like  a  sailboat  as  they 
have  to  breast  a  strong  head  wind  from 
the  northwest  with  the  temperature  down 
to  zero.  You  wonder  how  those  small 
bodies  can  resist  such  cold,  and  then  you 


CLETRAC  power  is  profit  power — as  thousands  of  growers  have  proved 
in  every  great  fruit  section  of  the  country.  It  is  speedy,  durable,  economical 
power  that  makes  your  work  move  swiftly  and  that  puts  a  large  part  of 
your  former  expense  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger. 


See  the  Cletrac  distributor  in  your  locality 
or  write  direct  for  complete  literature. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 

19361  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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10  Times  the  Protection 
for  your  Fruit  Crop  with 


KOLODUSTS 


. .  Here’s  Why  J 


THE  superior  qualities  of  Niagara  Kolodusts  are  not  qualities 
that  you  must  buy  on  faith.  They  can  all  be  demonstrated 
by  simple  tests. 

*  The  Vastly  Superior  Sticking  Qualities  of  Kolodusts  are  due  to 
two  cardinal  principles.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  super¬ 
active  ingredient,  Bentonite-Sulphur,  is  sticky  and  gelatinous 
when  applied  to  foliage  and  fruit,  it  is  also  a  colloid  of  the 
irreversible  type,  That  Does  Not  Wash  Off.  • 

The  Toxic  Quality  of  Kolodusts  is  due  to  its  sticking  qualities 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  super-active  ingredient,  Bentonite- 
Sulphur  is  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  seen  under  the  ordinary 
high  power  microscope,  and  there  is  ample  scientific  evidence 
to  prove  that  fineness  of  sulphur  is  correlated  with  its  toxic 
properties. 

By  toxic  properties  we  mean  its  ability  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  spores  of  plant  diseases. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  satisfy  yourself  regarding  the  merits  of 

Kolodusts.  .  .  . 

Send  for  complete  information  and  samples 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

201  Elizabeth  Street,  ujffagarcnk  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Speed  up  your  haying  at  no  extra  cost!  This 
Hoist  Often  Pays  for  Itself  the  First  Season. 

“ Unloads  three  times  f aster’  ’ — “  Wouldn’t  take 
3  times  money  I  paid  for  it”  ‘‘Can’t  go  wrong 
with  Ireland  Hoist”  ‘ ‘ It  can’t  he  beat— that’s 
all” — ‘‘Hoist  certainly  does  work  well.” 

Thousands  of  these  hoists  busy — making 
farmers  happy  and  more  prosperous. 
Powerful  Friction  Clutch  gives  operator 
complete  control  and  steady  pull  on  rope. 
Handles  half  ton  on  single  line.  Saves  a 
man  and  a  team. 

Write  us  today  for  description 
and  attractive  prices 


IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

NORWICH.  NEW  YORK 


Rl MBjiS* 

make 


FARM 


The  C 


Would  you  answer  this  ad.  for  $37.50?  You  silo  buyers 
may  save  that  or  more  by  writing  today.  .Just  ask  tor 
special  discounts  details.  No  obligation  to  buy  at  all — but 
your  name  on  file  will  reserve  discount  for  you  until  last 
minute.  Write  today  ! 

“Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave”  and  “Globe  ’  Wood  Silos 
are  saving  money  for  dairymen,  wherever  sold.  Sales 
rapidly  increasing.  Whether  for  you  or  a  neighbor,  you 
can  save  good  cold  cash  by  writing  ns  NOW. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Box  410,  Le  Roy,  New  York 


The  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Holds  Winter 
Meeting 

The  sixty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  con¬ 
vened  February  3  in  the  Horticultural 
Building,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  These  meetings,  as  for  several 
years  past,  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  Farmers1  Week  program  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  The  horticultural 
meetings  extended  over  a  period  of  three 
days,  while  a  part  of  the  regular  Farmers’ 
Week  schedule  were  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  The  program  is  arranged 
on  an  hourly  basis,  and,  by  adhering 
closely  to  this  schedule,  the  people  who 
are  only  casually  interested  in  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  may  attend  a  single  session  of  the 
horticultural  meeting  and  secure  the 
particular  information  sought.  Because 
of  this  sort  of  a  schedule  the  attendance 
fluctuates  from  350,  which  represents 
about  the  number  of  fruit  growers  in 
attendance,  to  500  or  more.  Spraying 
always  attracts  more  than  the  usual 
number,  and  apparently  still  remains  the 
subject  of  most  general  interest,  although 
marketing  talks  are  well  attended. 

There  was  an  added  interest  in  the 
meetings  this  year  because  of  the  new 
arrangement  between  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Experiment  Station.  Last  July 
Prof.  J.  H.  Gourley,  for  a  number  of 
years  chief  in  horticulture  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  was  also  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  succeeding  in 
that  position  Prof.  Wendell  Paddock. 
Prof.  Paddock  had  requested  he  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  administrative  work  of  the 
department.  The  teaching  force  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  the  fruit  growers  in 
the  State  are  showing  much  interest  in 
the  new  arrangement,  which  co-ordinates 
the  work  of  the  station  and  college. 

The  first  subject  on  the  horticultural 
program  this  year  was  the  Oriental  fruit 
moth.  Dr.  L.  A.  Stearns,  now  of  the 
Delaware  Agricultural  College,  but  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Ohio  Station,  was  the 
speaker.  Dr.  Stearns  has  had  a  wide 
experience  with  this  serious  insect  pest, 
and  has  conducted  extensive  laboratory 
and  field  experiments  looking  towards  its 
control.  He  reported  that  the  infestation 
in  Ohio  in  1923  was  lighter  in  some 
sections  than  it  had  been  the  year  previ¬ 
ous.  This  was  at  least  partly  due  to 
parasites.  Tt  is  apparently  a  little  early 
to  tell  how  much  may  be  expected  from 
parasites.  The  insect  has  been  found 
in  practically  every  peach  orchard  in  the 
State  and  has  caused  the  peach  growers 
more  concern  than  any  pest  since  the  early 
experience  with  San  .Tose  scale.  Some 
experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Stearns 
where  he  used  a  heavy  hydrated  lime 
spray,  using  it  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  of 
lime  to  50  gallons  of  water,  in  most  cases 
reduced  the  infestation  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  cost  of  spraying.  Dr. 
Stearns,  however,  was  conservative  in 
his  recommendations  as  to  the  final 
success  of  this  spray.  He  noted  one 
thing  of  interest  in  this  connection  with 
this  heavy  lime  spray  which  has  also 
been  noted  by  other  workers — the  lime 
spray  has  an  invigorating  influence  on 
peach  foliage.  This  has  been  observed  by 
others  in  both  peach  and  apple  orchards. 

A.  L.  Pierstorff,  extension  pathologist, 
described  the  work  of  the  spray  service 
and  outlined  plans  for  this  work  for  the 
current  season.  He  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  timing  the  spray  applications 
correctly. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood  presented  a  paper 
showing  the  amounts  of  spray  materials 
necessary  for  good  coverage  on  trees  of 
various  ages  and  the  cost  of  spraying  and 
dusting.  While  spraying  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  discussion  before  this 
meeting  for  many  years  than  any  other 
subject,  yet  little  has  been  said  about  the 
mechanics  of  spraying.  It  seems  possible 
that  there  is  more  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  application  of  the  materials 
than  in  the  materials  themselves.  There 
are  at  the  present  a  lot  of  good  spraying 
materials,  available  for  one  to  select  from 
and,  if  well  applied,  one  can  often  get 
good  results  'by  using  any  one  of  several 
formulas.  This  is  of  course  not  to  say 
certain  pests  can  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  just  any  material. 


R.  M.  Salter,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Soils,  Ohio  State  University,  and  C.  S. 
Holland,  horticultural  extension  specialist, 
discussed  soil  building  for  Ohio  orchards. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  Alfalfa 
and  Sweet  clover  were  highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  permanent  crops  for  orchards. 
These  legumes  are  being  grown  more 
each  year.  Most  of  the  apple  orchards  in 
Ohio  are  in  a  sod  of  some  kind  and, 
wherever  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  have 
been  tried,  the  results  have  been  good. 
Great  quantities  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
are  annually  used  by  Ohio  fruit  growers. 

In  practically  all  the  orchards  in  the 
State  where  the  results  have  been  meas¬ 
ured  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have  paid. 

In  discussing  this  matter  W.  W.  Farns¬ 
worth,  veteran  fruit  grower  of  the  State, 
stressed  the  importance  of  building  up 
the  soil  early  in  the  history  of  the 
orchard. 

W.  H.  Mathews,  president  of  the 
society,  in  the  course  of  his  annual 
address  explained  the  plan  of  hail  insur¬ 
ance  put  into  effect  a  year  ago  by  the 
society.  It.  is  a  mutual  organization  and 
has  been  well  received  by  the  growers. 

The  Apples  for  Health,  Inc.,  program 
was  presented  by  Earl  Miller  of  Delaware. 
The  plan  to  collect  a  cent  a  bushel  from 
apple  producers  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  met  with  general  approval. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Gourley,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  discussed 
'the  relation  of  cultural  practices  to  color 
of  fruits.  He  pointed  out  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  careful  pruning  and  thin¬ 
ning.  Other  factors  of  importance  in 
securing  good  color  mentioned  were  modi¬ 
fied  spray  solutions  and  the  use  of  red 
strains  of  old  varieties. 

F.  H.  Ballon,  member  of  the  station 
horticultural  staff,  discussed  results  of 
modified  strengths  of  both  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  and  lime-sulphur.  While  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  practically  discarded  some 
years  ago  as  a  fungicide,  it  has  recently 
come  back  into  use  in  sections  of  the 
State  where  Brooks  spot  is  prevalent.  It 
has  quite  generally  given  better  control  of 
this  disease  than  lime-sulphur,  hut  when 
^lsed  at  the  strength  formerly  recommended 
has  burned  both  foliage  and  fruit -seri¬ 
ously.  Mr.  Ballou  has  found  Bordeaux 
1-3-50  tot  be  effective  in  the  control  of 
scab,  blotch  and  Brooks  spot,  and  much 
less  injurious  to  foliage  than,  3-9-50.  The 
first  Brooks  spot  spray  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  two  weeks  after  petal  fall. 

Wm.  Ahilgaard  of  Lansing,  Michigan, 
described  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
stationary  spraying  outfits.  There  are 
several  outfits  of  this  kind  in  the  State 
and  others  are  being  installed. 

Some  of  the  insect  pests  attracting 
the  attention  of  apple-growers  the  past 
season  were  discussed  by  T.  H.  Parks, 
extension  entomologist,  and  .T.  S.  Houser, 
entomologist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  Chief  among  these  insects  were 
the  apple  maggot,  an  insect  found  in 
northern  Ohio,  and  while  it  has  done 
considerable  damage  it  is  reported  as 
being  controlled  by  proper  spraying  and 
removing  windfalls  from  the  orchard.  The 
apple  flea  weevil  was  reported  as  less 
prevalent  than  formerly.  Apple  leaf 
hopper  was  more  serious  last  season  than 
previously,  and  seems  likely  to  warrant 
its  being  given  more  attention  in  many 
sections  than  previously.  Oil  emulsion 
in  the  dormant  stage  followed  by  the  use 
of  nicotine  in  the  regular  petal  fall  spray 
was  recommended  for  control.  The  red 
mite  with  the  customary  bronzed  effect 
of  foliage  in  the  late  Summer  has  been 
prevalent  in  many  sections.  The  treat¬ 
ment  suggested  for  this  pest  was  also 
an  oil  emulsion  spray  in  the  dormant 
stage  followed  by  the  usual  lime-sulphur 
Summer  sprays. 

Cost  of  production  was  very  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Frank  Farnsworth  of  the  W. 
W.  Farnsworth  Company.  He  presented 
cost  accounts  on  production  over  a  period 
of  five  years.  The  growers  are  coming 
to  he  as  much  interested  in  the  cost  of 
production  as  the  selling  price  and  rec¬ 
ognize  the  possibility  of  controlling  the 
former  more  nearly  than  is  possible  with 
the  latter.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
growers  in  the  State  have  kept  as  careful 
records  of  cost  of  production  as  they 
should.  Mr.  Farnsworth  showed  very 
clearly  the  value  of  such  records,  and 
pointed  out  a  number  of  items  of  cost 
they  had  reduced  because  of  them.  This 
fruit  farm  is  completely  motorized,  and 
(Continued  on  page  313) 
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Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 


METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Size  :  3  x  6— Glazed 

Three  or  five  rows  of 


HOT  BED 
SASH 

Clear  White  Pine 

1  %  -  $2.95  -  1  %  -  $3.65 
lass— open  if  you  wish. 


Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass 


8' 

* 

HOT  BED  SASH 

1 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onsseourely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  .  $2.80  Per  Box 

1, 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Plows 

Seeds 


rS  IB  farms  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse- a 
-3  — wlries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

€  irJt*  m  DOES  4  MEN?S  WORK 
JUIUVateSlHandles  Field  and  Truck  , 

MflUffinail  »Crop  Tools.  Runs  Belt 
— H'WSllCllJ  %  Machines.  Walking^ 

3ndLawn5'Vr,r  KidiiiK  Equip- 

«UlUl.awil»r3|  H.P.  Engine 

Gives  ample  Powerfor  thorough  I 
work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information.  ■- 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  Sf.  146  Cedar  St. 


Fhe  Right  Tractor  20  acres 

HAS  EVERY  DESIRABLE  FEATURE 
thousands  in  Use  After  10  Years  of ‘Service 
Your  Inquiry  Brings  Complete  Details 
)ept.  A  THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Dhio 


EVERY 
GROWER 
NEEDS  A 

UTitTfOR 

A  2c  Stamp 
May  Save 
You  Many 
a  Dollar 


UrniTOk 

MODEL  7 


3807  5th  St.N. 
Minneapolis 


1930  SEEM 

IMPROVED  MODELS  SSStSSS 

World’s  Pioneer  GardenTractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates ;  also  belt 
work.Paysforit- 
selfinoneseason 


UNIVERSAL 

One  Horse  Tractor 

W  orm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  Liprht  cultivating— Fast  or 
slow.  4  H.  P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Driving: 
mechanism  completely  enclosed.  Operation 
ec37  anc*  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  care 
of  1  to  10  acre3. 

_ PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

768  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1*60  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis.Minn 


Catalog 

Free 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  economics  of 

AGRICULTURE 

are  changing 


Are  YOU  half  farm¬ 
ing  all  your  acres 
instead  of  inten¬ 
sively  farming  half 
your  acres?  This  is 
the  charge  that 
some  authorities 
make  against  many 


NEK 

CR0WTH- MATURITY  HEALTH 

A- HIGHLY  •  CONCENTRATED 
PLANT  FOOD 

9279 

ARM0U  RFEHT1 LIZERW0RKS 

CHICAGO  USA 


quickly;  phosphoric 
acid  to  mature  it 
early  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  frosts;  and 
enough  potash  to 
insure  a  hea  lthy 
plant  and  a  crop 
that  wi  II  S  r  ade 


farmers.  Does  it  apply  to  you?  high  in  the  market. 


Honor  Where  Honor  is  Due 

There  were  40-odd  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  a  sprinkling  of  farm¬ 
ers  seated  around  the  dinner  table  in  the 
basement  of  the  church  on  this  particular 
Winter  evening.  Similar  gatherings  took 
place  every  two  weeks.  There  was  one 
difference  in  this  meeting,  however,  for 
a  large  silver  cup  graced  the  center  of 
the  table,  and  a  young  man  with  tanned 
face  was  present  as  a  guest  of  the  group. 

The  cup  had  been  awarded  to  the 
young  man  as  the  “Champion  Potato 
Grower”  of  the  State,  and  the  group  had 
sought  to  honor  their  local  resident  by 
making  him  guest  of  honor  at  their  din¬ 
ner  and  meeting.  The  dinner  was  finally 
finished,  and  chairs  pushed  back  as  the 
members  looked  expectantly  at  the  “mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies.”  The  chairman  arose, 
faced  the  tanned  young  man,  and  in 
simple  words  welcomed  him  as  a  guest  at 
the  meeting. 

“We,  as  business  men  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  are  proud  of  you,”  said  he.  “To 
be  a  champion  in  growing  anything  re¬ 
quires  care  and  forethought.”  You  have 
earned  this  honor  and  we,  as  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  congratulate  you.  l’ou 
have  earned  your  reward. 

“Would  that  other  growers  could  be¬ 
come  ‘champions,’  pack  quality  products 
such  as  you  do,  and  the  Empire  State 
farmers  would  never  be  afraid  of  losing 
their  markets  to  any  other  section.” 

The  young  man  arose,  the  tan  on  his 
face  and  neck  turning  to  a  healthy  blush, 
and  in  a  few  words  he  thanked  his 
friends  for  theiy  courtesy  in  honoring 
him. 

The  scene  left  a  vivid  impression  on 
me,  for  I  had  always  half  believed  in 
that  old  saying,  “A  prophet  is  without 
honor  in  his  own  country.”  I  had 
thought  that  a  farmer  might  win  hon¬ 
ors  in  county  and  State  competitions,  yet 
the  praise  that  counted  the  most,  that  of 
neighbor  or  friend,  is  often  withheld. 

The  thought  also  came  that  here  was 
a  typical  group  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  in  a  rural  community  who  ac¬ 
tually  understood  farm  problems.  They 
knew,  as  expressed  by  the  chairman,  that 
producing  and  packing  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  is  an  essential  today  if  eastern-grown 
products  are  to  continue  to  be  sold  on  the 
city  markets  at  a  profit. 

I  wondered  about  the  effect  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  courtesy  shown  the  “champion.” 
What  would  other  local  growers  do? 
Wouldn’t  they  work  just  a  little  harder 
to  produce  quality  products  when  it  was 
known  that  the  “eyes  of  the  community” 
were  turned  on  the  local  potato  grower? 

“It  won’t  be  so  easy  for  the  ‘champion’ 
to  retain  his  crown  another  year,”  was 
the  thought  which  came  into  my  mind. 

And  then  I  wondered  how  many  simi¬ 
lar  groups  of  villagers  thought  seriously 
about  the  problems  of  the  farmers.  It 
has  been  stated  over  and  over  that  a 
community  prospers  only  as  its  farmers 
prosper.  When  the  potato  grower  or 
dairyman  or  fruit  grower  can't  sell  his 
crop  for  enough  to  leave  a  profit,  there 
just  isn’t  any  money  to  spend  at  the 
village  stores.  Farm  depression  means 
village  depression. 

As  the  meeting  finally  broke  up  and 
the  members  of  the  group  pushed  for¬ 
ward  to  shake  hands  with  the  potato 
“champion”  I  wondered  wasn't  this  just 
a  step  in  the  great  readjustment  which 
must  come  if  producers  are  to  receive 
more  than  30  cents  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 

Arousing  public  sentiment,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  farm  problems,  an  orga¬ 
nized  effort  by  all  those  affected,  to  see 
that  the  farmer  gets  good  roads  to  carry 
his  product  to  market.  All  these  are 
steps  in  a  great  program. 

Perhaps  there  was  foresight  in  giving 
“Honor  where  honor  was  due.”  T.  T.  j. 


A  Water  Pipe  Experience 

I  read  the  inquiry  on  page  30,  and  I 
have  had  long  experience.  Water  is  car¬ 
ried  to  my  stock  from  a  bulkhead  about 
three  feet  deep.  Lizards  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides.  I  have  a  perforated  zinc 
tunnel  that  covers  the  end  of  the  pipe 
entrance.  One  lizard  got  in  the  pipe  and 
frequently  stopped  the  water  flow.  Final¬ 
ly  I  kept  the  water  out  of  the  pipe  for  a 
short  period,  put  a  cork  in  the  lower  end. 
filled  it  from  the  upper  end  with  kero¬ 
sene  and  left  it  for  a  time.  The  lizard 
came  out  with  the  kerosene,  dead.  Your 
reader  could  put  a  piece  of  zinc  that 
was  filled  with  small  holes  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  spring  under  the  wall  and 
leave  it  there.  s.  c.  benson. 

New  York. 


Modern  farming  is  intensive 
farming.  A  full  yield  from  40 
acres  always  shows  more  net 
profits  and  surer  profits  than 
a  half  yield  from  80  acres.  It 
means  less  work  in  plowing, 
planting,  cultivating  and  har¬ 
vesting.  It  means  less  money 
for  help,  seed  and  implements. 

One  of  the  outstanding  aids 
to  intensive  and  profitable 
farming  is  the  generous  use 
of  fertilizer. 

Unquestionably  NPK,  which 
has  45%  available  plant  food, 
is  a  forward  step  in  fertilizer 
manufacture.  It  helps  to 
maintain  soil  fertility.  It  is  a 
super-fertilizer.  It  has  enough 
nitrogen  to  grow  a  large  crop 


NPK  is  properly  made.  It  has 
the  proper  ratio  of  plant  food 
elements.  It  is  in  splendid  me- 
chanical  condition;  it  is  fine, 
dry  and  drillable,  and  can  be 
applied  in  small  or  large  quan¬ 
tities  with  ordinary  fertilizer 
attachment. 

NPK  furnishes  one  of  the 
best  means  of  reducing  cost 
of  crop  production,  improving 
quality,  and  increasing  the 
dollar  return  per  acre. 

If  you  will  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  we  will  be  glad  to 
name  you  a  price  and  will 
deliver  through  our  nearest 
dealer,  or  to  your  station  if 
we  have  no  representative  in 
your  locality. 


Presiden  l 


•/frirtour  fertilizer  Works  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Dept.  116,  111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Please  name  price  (delivered 
at  my  R.  R,  Station)  of  . 


.bags  NPK  9-27-9 
.bags  NPK  9-18-18 


Same- 


Street  So— 


-R.F.D. 


Toum - 


-State- 


Dealer’s  Same- 
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Will  Yon  Spend  jj 

ONE  DOLLAR  | 

to  Get  Back  ^12*59?  1 

— iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SOUNDS  like  foolish  question  No.  999  . . .  but  that  is  just 
exactly  what  happened  on  61  demonstration  orchards  in 
New  York  State.  Each  dollar  invested  in  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda  brought  $12.59  in  net  profit.  Yields  were  increased 
more  than  40%.  Profit  was  increased  by  $2.22  per  tree,  at  a 
per  tree  cost  of  only  18  cents — little  more  than  the  price  of 
a  good  cigar. 

Apple  production  can  be  profitably  increased  in  every 
orchard  section  with  Chilean  Nitrate.  This  quick-acting 
nitrate  fertilizer  goes  right  to  work,  strengthening  your 
trees,  stimulating  spur  growth.  Makes  more  apples  and 
better  ones.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  natural ...  not  synthetic. 
Nearly  a  million  farmers  used  it  last  year  to  increase  the 
yield  and  quality  of  their  crops. 

Free  Fertilizer  Book 

Our  new  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Fruit  Trees,'’  is  just  off 
the  press.  Tells  how  to  make  more  apple  profit.  FREE.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  13,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and^mail  it  with  your  name  and  address 
written  on  the  margin. 

1830-1930 — This  year  marks  the  100th  year  since  the  first  importation 
of  Chilean  Nitrate  to  the  United  States. 

,  Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  20-F 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  -will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W<-st  30«b  St.,  New  York 


llllllllllll! 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


GRIMM  SAP  BUCKETS,  13  and  16  quarts,  full 
measure,  made  of  1-X  Special  Tinned  Plate,  with  an 
extra  heavy  11-pound  coating,  and  also  Special  Gal¬ 
vanized  Buckets,  13  and  16  quarts.  Our  buckets  have 
only  one  body  seam,  and  the  bottom  is  double  seamed 
and  soldered  inside  and  out.  The  top  is  wired  with 
galvanized  wire  to  prevent  rust.  Owing  to  its  special 
shape  and  the  heavy  bead  the  buckets  will  nest  with¬ 
out  sticking  together.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and 
prices. 

CHAMPION  and  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
G.  H.  Grimm  Company  Rutland,  Vermont 


BRUNER  WEEDER  AND  SPACER 


for  the  commercial  vegetable  grower 


Regarding  the  machine  I  purchased  from  you,  will 
advise  you  that  1  like  it  fine.  I  have  used  the  spacer  on 
parsnips  and  carrots  and  weeder  attachments  on  other 
small  stuff  and  it  saved  a  lot  of  expensive  hand  work. 

Clarence  Cornell,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  and  tractor 
outfits,  prices,  etc.  _ 

R.  G.  BRUNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  Rennet  Ave.  Ferndale,  Mich. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


The  Shortcake  Crop 

The  strawberry  is  universally  popular, 
especially  in  this  country  where  the 
shortcake  reaches  the  heights  of  gas¬ 
tronomic  felicity.  There  was  time,  and 
not  so  long  ago,  when  the  shortcake 
season  was  strictly  limited  to  a  period 
of  not  more  than  four  weeks  in  early 
Summer  but  now  strawberries -are  avail¬ 
able  practically  the  year  round.  The 
uneonquered  Seminoles  of  the  Florida 
Everglades  repelled  the  armed  strength 
of  the  whole  United  States  only  to  be 
driven  back  in  time  by  a  lowdy  steam 
shovel  which  dug  ditches  through  the 
lands  of  their  ancestors,  drained  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  and  made  them  available 
for  settlers  who  are  making  money  raising 
shortcake  crops  for  northerners  in  the 
snowball  season. 

If  the  much  loved  “Shepherd  of  the 
Hills”  could  be  reincarnated  and  revisit 
the  scenes  of  his  adventures,  he  would  be 
astonished  to  find  his  old  friends  living 
in  stucco  mansions  furnished  with  radios, 
player  pianos  and  mechanical  washing 
machines,  for  the  Ozarks  have  become 
famous  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  Aroma  strawberries  which  they  ship 
in  carload  lots.  Those  pure  English- 
Ameriean  residents  of  Tennesee  and 
Kentucky  have  found  money  in  abandon¬ 
ing  their  poor  patches  of  corn  and  going 
heavily  into  raising  material  for  the 
shortcake. 

Here  and  there  in  the  corn  belt  are 
communities  of  small  farmers  who  have 
given  up  the  hog  and  cattle  business 
and  found  prosperity  in  strawberries. 
Southern  Indiana,  a  region  of  sand  hills 
and  scrub  oak,  with  land  so  poor  that 
civilization  was  at  a  standstill,  a  land 
where  log  cabins,  ox  teams,  fireplaces 
and  liog  and  hominy  diet  •  formerly 
existed,  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front, 
because  the  people  found  they  could 
raise  strawberries  at  a  profit.  The  land 
of  Egypt,  in  Southern  Illinois,  has  also 
prospered  due  to  the  humble  strawberry. 
The  cut-over  lands  of  Wisconsin,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Minnesota  have  been  found 
excellent  homes  for  the  strawberry. 

The  strawberry  has  been  at  home  in 
the  East  for  a  very  long  time.  Could 
Miles  Standish  revisit  the  land  of 
his  adoption  wherein  he  failed  to  win 
the  beautiful  Priscilla  he  could  console 
himself  by  setting  his  teeth  into  a  huge 
slice  of  shortcake.  The  famed  pies  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  have  given 
way  to  the  shortcake,  while  the  scrapple 
and  coffee  kuchen  of  the  famous  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  cooks  no  longer  reign 
|  supreme. 

Fortunately  the  strawberry  is  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  its  tastes,  growing  anywhere 
on  any  type  of  soil,  in  any  climate,  so 
no  man  may  be  without  this  fruit  if 
he  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  piece 
of  land.  They  may  be  grown  on  a  tiny 
plot  in  a  backyard  on  a  small  lot,  and 
they  may  be  grown  in  the  farm  garden  of 
the  expansive  grain  farm,  but  they  do 
have  some  preferences  regarding  soil, 
fertility  and  water  supply. 

The  best  type  of  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
which  has  been  in  a  cultivated  crop  for 
some  time.  Sod  land  is  apt  to  be  infested 
,  with  the  larvae  of  the  June  bug,  a  fat 
white  grub  which  delights  in  gnawing- 
off  the  roots  of  strawberry  plants,  while 
wireworms  are  also  present  in  sod  lands 
and  destructive  to  strawberries.  The 
best  advice  I  can  give  regarding  the  use 
of  manure  on  prospective  strawberry 
ground  is  one  word — don’t  !  Manure 
carries  with  it  grass  and  weed  seeds 
which  are  sure  to  drive  out  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  time.  A  commercial 
fertilizer  rich  in  nitrates  and  phosphates 
may  be  broadcast,  and  harrowed  or  raked 
in  before  setting  the  plants,  hut  should 
not  be  used  around  the  plants  unless 
immediately  worked  into  the  ground  not 
too  close  to  tlie  roots. 

Select  a  perfect  flowering  variety  which 
will  be  found  marked  with  a  P  in  the 
catalogs.  If  you  do  select  the  imperfect 
flowering  kind  you  must  plant  a  perfect 
variety  in  every  third  row  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Some  very  good  varieties  such  as 
the  Cooper,  Charles  I  and  Premier  are 
a  little  too  soft  for  shipping  purposes, 
but  excellent  for  home  use.  The  Aroma, 
Pocomoke  and  Senator  Boynton  are  much 
alike  but  a  little  notional  in  soil  and 
climate.  Senator  Dunlap  and  its  cousin 
Dr.  Burrill  are  both  good,  but  soon  run 
small  after  the  first  pickings.  Gandy  is 
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very  late  but  an  excellent  variety  for 
home  or  shipping. 

Prepare  the  ground  before  you  get 
the  plants,  as  the  tightly  wrapped  bunches 
are  inclined  to  heat  and  mold  if  kept 
heeled  in  too  long.  Floating  the  ground 
by  drawing  planks  spiked  together  over 
it  is  an  excellent  practice.  Now  you 
are  ready  to  set  the  plants.  Plants  may 
be  set  by  inserting  a  spade,  press  it  back 
and  forth,  insert  the  plant  roots  next 
the  blade,  draw  out  the  blade  and  firm 
the  ground  with  the  foot.  I  prefer 
making  holes  with  a  hoe,  spreading  out 
the  roots  and  setting  by  hand,  but  that 
takes  more  time  and  labor.  Plants 
should  be  set  so  that  the  crown  is  just 
above  the  ground,  c-are  being  taken  not 
to  cover  the  crown.  Set  plants  about 
12  to  IS  inches  apart  in  the  row,  rows 
at  least  four  feet  apart.  The  hill 
system  means  that  all  runners  must  be 
kept  cut  off.  This  results  in  quality 
berries  but  not  many,  so  it  will  not  do 
for  the  commercial  grower.  Better  allow 
the  runners  to  make  plants,  fill  out  the 
row,  but  keep  it  not  over  a  foot  to  14 
inches  wide.  Cultivation  should  begin 
at  once  and  be  kept  up  at  least  once  a 
week  all  Summer. 

The  rows  must  be  hand-hoed  and  all 
grass  kept  out  of  the  row,  as  grass  is  the 
great  enemy  of  strawberries.  About  the 
only  insect  which  attacks  the  strawberry 
is  the  leaf-roller,  and  this  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux-arsen- 
ate  mixture  or  dusting  with  commercial 
dust  made  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  fime 
strawberry  ground,  as  they  like  a  slightly 
acid  soil.  Strawberries  make  their  buds 
for  the  next  season’s  crop  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  August  and  September  in  our 
Northern  States.  That  is  why  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  up  through  these 
months. 

When  nature  sounds  the  bedtime  gong 
for  plant  growth ;  when  the  ground  first 
freezes  at  night,  then  is  the  time  to  apply 
a  straw  mulch  generously  over  the  rows 
to  prevent  freezing  and  heaving.  This 
mulch  must  be  raked  off  in  late  Spring 
but  may  well  be  left  between  the  rows 
to  keep  the  berries  from  becoming  sandy 
or  muddy  when  it  rains. 

Picking  must  be  done  every  other  day 
through  the  season.  Some  sort  Avhile 
picking,  thus  putting  up  two  grades  of 
berries.  Some  sort  in  the  packing  shed, 
but  this  i-eqnires  another  handling. 
Some  sort  not  at  all,  but  pay  the  penalty 
of  lower  prices  for  the  product.  Market¬ 
ing  is  done  in  either  16  or  24-quart 
crates,  which  are  sold  wholesale  by  com¬ 
mission  merchants.  If  possible  to  work¬ 
up  a  home  market,  the  grower  makes 
much  more,  as  he  avoids  paying  freight, 
cartage  and  commission  charges.  Home¬ 
grown  berries  always  bring  a  premium 
over  those  shipped  in  from  a  distance,- 
as  they  are  fresher  and  of  better  quality. 
Berries  grown  exclusively  for  shipping 
must  be’  of  the  tougher,  drier,  harder 
varieties,  while  the  home-grown  may  be 
of  the  sweeter,  more  tender  varieties. 

Get  a  reputation  in  your  community 
for  growing  good  berries  and  grading 
them  to  produce  a  quality  product,  and 
you  can  demand  and  get  top  prices.  In 
my  own  community  where  thousands  of 
crates  are  sold  every  Spring,  one  man 
has  done  that  very  thing.  His  berries 
sell  at  top  prices  regardless  of  market 
slumps  and  sluggish  demands  which  fre¬ 
quently  affect  our  home  market  place. 
His  crates  are  adorned  with  a  fine  label 
upon  which  is  printed  in  big  letters 
“Daly’s  Pride  Strawberries”  and  you 
should  see  the  buyers  hurry  toward  his 
truck  and  begin  competitive  bidding 
while  common  strawberries  are  a  drug- 
on  the  market.  Whether  you  grow  a 
hundred  plants  or  a  hundred  acres  the 
foregoing  will  fit  all  requirements  of 
soil  preparation,  setting,  cultivation,  pick¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  We  know  whereof 
we  speak  because  we  raise  strawberries, 
we  hoe,  we  pick  grass  with  our  fingers 
between  the  plants,  we  bend  our  backs  to 
pick,  we  ship  the  crates  and  yes,  you  bet, 
we  eat  the  shortcakes.  l.  b.  iieber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


“What’s  the  idea?”  bellowed  the 
policeman  to  the  stalled  motorist. 
“You’ve  been  parked  here  more  than  an 
hour.”  “What’s  the  idea  yourself?”  re¬ 
joined  the  motorist.  “I  can’t  go  ahead 
until  the  traffic  signal  turns  green.” 
“Well,  make  yourself  comfortable  for  a 
long  wait,”  said  the  policeman.  “That 
red  light’s  on  a  fire  box.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Hints  on  the  Control  of 
Three  Persistent  Apple 
Pests 

Perhaps  the  season  of  1928  may  now 
he  considered  an  average  one  so  far  as 
I  he  ravages  of  orchard  insects  were  con¬ 
cerned.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  no 
notable  outbreak  of  any  particular  in¬ 
sect  to  create  alarm  or  to  call  for  any 
special  effort  of  control.  Nevertheless, 
certain  well-known  pests  of  the  orchard 
were  present  taking  their  annual  toll ; 
and  the  season’s  experience  with  them 
has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  most 
effective  line  of  attack  to  prevent  their 
ravages  which  ought  to  aid  the  growers 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  Apple  Aphids 

The  apple  aphids  are  always  a  po¬ 
tential  danger  to  the  grower,  and  should 
be  carefully  watched  and,  in  most  sea¬ 
sons,  precautionary  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  their  attacks.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  predict  what  the  rosy 
aphid  is  going  to  do,  and  in  most  years 
the  grower  would  better  “play  safe”  by 
making  timely  applications  of  spray  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  proved  most  effective 
in  the  control  of  these  insects. 

Habits  of  the  Aphids 

Most  apple  growers  are  familiar  with 
the  tiny  aphids  which  cluster  on  the 
opening  buds  of  apples  in  the  Spring,  and 
every  observant  grower  is  fully  aware 
of  the  injuries  caused  by  these  aphids  in 


producing  small,  gnarly,  peaked  apples 
totally  unfit  for  marketing,  and  often 
'  worthless  for  cider  or  even  for  feeding  to 
livestock.  The  rosy  aphid,  which  is  of  a 
bluish-slate  to  rosy  color,  is  perhaps  the 
worst  offender.  Moreover,  the  rosy 
aphid  after  doing  her  worst  to  the  apples, 
migrates  from  the  trees  about  the  first 
of  June  and  goes  to  the  narrow-leaved 
plantain,  where  she  lives  during  the 
Summer.  In  late  September,  however, 
some  mysterious  stimulus  stirs  within 
the  tiny  bodies  of  the  aphids  on  the  plan¬ 
tain,  and  a  generation  of  special  winged 
individuals  is  born.  Since  wings  are 
made  for  dying  these  individuals  sally 
forth  to  try  their  wings,  and  with  an  in¬ 
stinct  which  seems  to  be  very  dependable 
they  return  to  the  apple  trees  where  the 
tiny,  dark,  shining  eggs  are  deposited  to 
rest  until  the  following  Spring.  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  remarking  on  the  amaz¬ 
ing  and  mysterious  influence  that  leads 
these  aphids,  which  have  been  on  the 


Apple  Bud  About  Beady  for  “Late  Dor¬ 
mant  Spray”  for  Bony  Aphid:  S  is 
Eg  a  of  Syrphus  Fly,  an  enemy  of 
Aphids.  Fig.  136 

plantain  all  Summer  and  ought  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  apples,  straight  back 
to  the  trees  in  the  Fall. 

Measures  of  Control 
I  also  wish  further  to  emphasize  the 
fact,  that  because  the  rosy  aphid  is  pres- 
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out  on  the  apples  for  a  short  time  only 
in  the  Spring,  it  must  be  fought  at  that 
time  before  it  leaves  for  the  Summer,  and 
before  it  does  its  injurious  work  on  the 
apple.  The  time  to  fight  both  the  rosy 
and  the  green  aphids  is  while  the  young- 
lice  are  clustered  on  the  opening  buds 
just  after  they  have  hatched  from  the 
eggs.  The  proper  time  to  spray  is  when 
the  leaves  of  the  buds  are  about  %  an 
inch  long  (Fig.  136).  The  most  effi¬ 
cient,  economical  and  safe  spray  mix¬ 
ture  for  this  “late  dormant  spray”  is  the 
following : 


Lime-sulphur  . 2%  gals. 

Nicotine  sulphate  . 1  pint 

Water  to  make . 100  gals. 


Tears  of  experimental  work  and  years 
of  experience  by  growers  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  this  mixture,  when  thorough- 


Tender  Shoots  of  Apples  Injured  by 
Green  Aphids.  Fig.  137 


ly  and  liberally  applied  at  the  proper 
time,  will  give  satisfactory  control  of  the 
rosy  aphid.  Undoubtedly  the  best  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  most 
average-sized  trees  if  the  operator  re¬ 
mains  on  the  ground  and  directs  the  spray 
upward  so  as  to  cover  the  buds  from  be¬ 
low  and  on  all  sides.  Moreover,  from  8 
to  15  gallons  of  the  spray  mixture  should 
be  used  on  an  average  to  large  tree. 
Timeliness  and  thoroughness  are  the 
watchword  of  success. 

The  green  apple  aphid  on  the  buds  at 
this  time  will  also  be  destroyed,  but  later 
in  the  season,  the  green  aphids  may  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  trees  from  adjoining  orchards. 


Apples  Dwarfed  and  Clustered  by 
Work  of  Aphids.  Fig.  138 


in  which  case  they  may  increase  and 
cause  severe  curling  and  stunting  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  new  succulent  growth 
(Fig.  137).  To  control  the  green  aphids 
in  the  Summer  it  may  become  necessary 
to  make  thorough  applications  of  one 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  in  100  gallons 
of  water  with  four  or  five  pounds  of 
soap  added. 

The  Fruit-tree  Leaf-roller 


Sunoco  solves  your  orchard 
problems  and  saves  money 


Sunoco  is  being  used  year  after  year  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  controlling 
aphis,  apple  red  bug,  scale  and  red  mite  with 
just  one  delayed  dormant  spraying.  It  will 
solve  your  orchard  problems  and  save  you  a 
lot  of  money— particularly  with  the  new  low¬ 
ered  prices  and  the  delivery  at  your  railroad 
station.  Follow  the  trend  of  the  leaders  and  t 
standardize  on  Sunoco.  It  will  pay  you.  / 


SUNOCO 


SELF 

EMULSIFYING 


SPRAT 


MADE  BY  SUN  OIL  COMPANY. 
PRODUCERS  OF  BLUE  SUNOCO  MOTOR  FI  EL 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trademark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y, 


CIDER!  How  Profitable 

to  Press  it  from  Culls  and 
Second  Grade  Apples 

Many  people  are  making  big  profits  by  opera¬ 
ting  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Because  the  press 
is  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  Roadside  Marketing, 
the  Individual  Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 
It  is  easily  operated,  exerts  heavy  pressure  and 
gets  better  and  richer  cider. 

Catalog  126  tells  how — a  copy  is  reserved  for  you. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  on  Roadside  Press  and  Engines,  Baiters, 
Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hay  Balers  and  Farm  Implements. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  130  York,  Pa. 


to  0  per  Bbl.  SAVING 


Scalecide  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  by  “cut¬ 
ting  a  melon”  in  the  form 
of  a  big  price  reduction.  Now  you 


The  fruit-tree  leaf-roller  was  first  no¬ 
ticed  as  a  serious  pest  in  New  York  State 
in  1911.  Since  that  time  it  has  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  and  destructiveness, 
until  it  has  become  a  major  pest  in  many 
orchards.  It  is  notable  for  its  habit  of 
becoming  suddenly  very  abundant  and 
injurious  in  a  limited  area  while  or¬ 
chards  a  little  distance  away  may  remain 
untouched  by  it.  During  the  next  year 
or  two  it  may  suddenly  appear  in  some 
other  locality.  Once  established  in  an 
orchard  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  stubborn 
pest  until  reduced  by  thorough  control 
measures. 

I  njuries 

The  injury  is  caused  by  the  green 
caterpillars,  which  become  about  one  inch 
long  when  grown.  The  caterpillars  hatch 


can  buy  this  quality  dormant  spray  at 
the  lowest  prices  since  1917  —  and  freight  paid 
east  of  the  Miss.  River.  At  such  low  prices  you 
can’t  afford  to  do  without  Scalecide.  Alone,  it 
controls  every  pest  controlled  by  any  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  dormant  sprays.  And 
it  is  so  simple  and  pleasant  to  use.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  "Successful  Spray  Program.” 

Please  address  Dept.  16, 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


on  last  years  prices  of 


Tremendous  price  reduct¬ 
ion  makes  the  cost  so  low 
that  you  are  duty-bound 
to  use  scalecide  this  year 
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from  the  eggs  just  after  the  buds  have 
burst,  and  before  they  show  pink  or  the 
cluster  buds  separate.  They  begin  at 
once  to  feed  on  the  blossom  clusters,  web¬ 
bing  them  together  and  often  cutting 


INSECTS,  fungus  and  bacterial  pests  are  the  most  im¬ 
placable  enemies  the  orchardist  and  farmer  have  to  face. 
Against  these  threats,  scientific  spraying  is  the  first  recourse. 
Upon  the  quality  of  your  spraying  equipment  ultimately 
depends  the  amount  of  your  profits. 


Hanc  and  Power 

Spray  Piinups 

Not  until  you  study  the  MYERS  catalog 
can  you  realize  the  extent  and  variety  of 
assistance  which  the  MYERS  line  offers 
in  helping  you  meet  your  spraying  prob¬ 
lems  at  lowest  cost  and  with  the  greatest 
efficiency.  Whether  you  plant  a  kitchen 
garden  and  tend  a  few  trees  or  operate 
big  orchards  and  broad  commercial  acres, 
MYERS  offers  the  exact  type  and  size  of 
spraying  equipment  suited  to  your  needs. 

Spray  pumps,  spray  rigs,  and  spray  equip¬ 
ment — big  Engine  Powered  types,  hand 
operated  Barrel  types,  Portable  Wheeled 
types,  small  Tank  types,  Knapsack  types 
and  Bucket  types — the  MYERS  line  in¬ 
cludes  them  all.  Write  today  for  free  cata¬ 
log  and  name  of  nearest  MYERS  dealer. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

1 72  Orange  Street  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Pumps,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers 


MPomp  Builders 
Since  1870” 
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tunately  these  egg  masses  are  sensitive 
to  oil  sprays,  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  them  can  be  killed  by  the  application 
of  oils,  applied  in  the  Spring. 

Oil  emulsions  containing  from  6  to  8 
per  cent  of  actual  oil  applied  when  the 
buds  are  swelling  but  before  they  burst, 
and  before  any  green  tissue  is  showing, 
have  given  excellent  results  in  destroying 
the  eggs.  Certain  miscible  oils  at 
strengths  recommended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  also  destroyed  from  87  to  92 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  when  applied  in  early 
April.  In  case  of  serious  infestations  by 
the  leaf-roller  it  becomes  almost  manda¬ 
tory  to  use  oils  for  destroying  the  egg 
masses. 

When  oils  are  used  in  strengths  of  G 
to  8  per  cent  there  is  danger  of  injury  to 
buds  and  sometimes  to  the  branches.  Oils 
should  never  be  applied  after  green  tis¬ 
sue  is  showing,  and  if  the  buds  are  de¬ 
veloping  fast  the  lesser  strength  of  6 
per  cent  should  be  used.  The  diamond 
paraffin  oil  seems  to  be  the  safer  type  to 


Green  Caterpillar  of  Leaf  Roller.  Fig.  139 

many  of  the  individual  blossoms  off,  thus 
lessening  the  yield  of  fruit,  especially  if 
the  bloom  is  light.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set  the  caterpillars  begin  to  gnaw  into 


in  Investment 


That’s  what  it  is.  The  cost  of 
your  time  and  labor,  and  the 
smaller  item  for  spray  and  dust 
materials,  is  an  investment. 
Wisely  and  thoroughly  done  it 
will  pay  big  dividends. 

Since  labor  is  the  big  item  and 
material  cost  the  smaller  factor, 
it’s  folly  to  risk  the  effectiveness 
of  results  for  the  sake  of  a  fra c- 
tion-of-a-cent  difference  in  cost 
of  material.  Play  safe  —  stand¬ 
ardize  on  "Orchard  Brand”  and 
know  that  you  are  applying  most 
potent  Sprays  and  Dusts. 

USE “ORCHARD  BRAND” 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  Arsenicals) 


Work  of  Fruit  Tree  Leaf  Roller  on 
Growing  Pear.  Fig.  140 

the  sides  of  the  young  apples.  The  more 
severely  injured  fruit  drops  while  that 
only  lightly  attacked  will  hang  on,  but 
jnay  become  markedly  deformed  (Fig. 


Pears  Injured  hg  Leaf  Roller.  Fig.  143 

use  in  homemade  emulsions,  and  when 
purchasing  commercial  emulsions  one 
should  buy  from  reliable  manufacturers 
and  use  the  emulsions  at  strengths  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  company. 

In  case  of  severe  infestation  the  oils 
should  be  supplemented  by  frequent  ap¬ 
plications  of  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate 
of  6  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water  or  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  One  application  in  the 
pre-pink  stage,  one  during  the  pink  stage, 
one  during  the  calyx  period  and  a  fourth 
application  one  week  later  should  be 
made.  The  object  of  these  frequent  ap¬ 
plications  is  to  keep  the  new  foliage  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  poison. 

The  Plum  Curculio 

The  plum  curculio  (Fig.  144)  is  an 
old  offender  which  was  present  in  seri¬ 
ous  numbers  last  season,  especially  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  it 
caused  more  injury  than  usual.  Whether 
this  is  an  indication  of  its  continued 
presence  and  serious  injury  next  year  we 
cannot  say  with  any  certainty.  At  any 
rate,  we  may  be  sure  the  curculio  will 
take  its  average  annual  toll  and  we  ought 
to  prepare  to  check  it  if  possible. 

Injuries  of  the  Curculio 

The  work  of  the  curculio  on  apples  is 
indicated  by  shield-shaped,  russeted  scars 
together  with  irregular  knot-like  en¬ 
largements  over  the  surface  of  the  fruit 
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Egg  Mass  of  Leaf  Roller.  Fig.  141 

142).  In  certain  orchards,  40  per  cent 
of  the  crop  has  been  ruined  in  some  sea¬ 
sons.  Finally,  the  caterpillars  feed  on 
the  foliage,  especially  on  the  tender  ter- 
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Let  us  send  you  the  1930  "Cask 
Crops” — the  latest  annual  edition. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Apples  Injured  l>y  Leaf  Roller.  Fig.  142 

minal  leaves  which  present  a  ragged  ap¬ 
pearance  due  to  the  notches  and  holes 
eaten  in  them. 

Control  Measures 

The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  branches  in 
June  and  July  in  batches  about  as  large 
as  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil.  Here  they 
rest  until  the  following  Spring.  For- 


Plum  Curculio.  Fig.  144 

(Fig.  145).  Sometimes,  when  the  injury 
is  severe  the  fruit  is  greatly  deformed 
and  dwarfed.  The  curculio  also  works  on 
pears  with  much  the  same  effect,  while 
the  white  grubs  of  the  curculio,  which 
are  common  in  cherries,  plums  and 
peaches,  are  familiar  to  most  growers. 

Habits  of  the  Curculio 

The  curculio  has  one  habit  in  its  way 
of  living  that  has  a  very  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  methods  of  preventing  its  in¬ 
juries  to  fruit.  In  the  early  Fall,  when 
the  curculios  begin  to  think  of  the  long 
Winter  ahead  of  them,  they  begin  to 
hunt  for  a  snug  dry  place  in  which  to 
hide  away  until  Spring.  Moreover,  each 
one,  in  order  to  survive  the  Winter,  has 
to  find  some  protective  covering  of  leaves, 
matted  grass,  weeds,  moss,  lichens,  loose 
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pieces  of  bark  and  other  similar  ma-  teresting  to  note  that  such  historical 
terials.  Such  accumulations  as  those  are  celebrities  as  Cleopatra  and  Antony 


found  along  fences  and  stone  walls 
grown  up  to  weeds,  bushes  and  vines  or, 
better,  along  the  borders  of  woodlands. 
It  has  been  noticed  time  and  again,  that 
where  an  old  overgrown  stone  wall  or  a 
border  of  woodland  ran  along  one  side 
of  an  orchard  the  fruit  on  the  first  three 
or  four  rows  of  trees  on  that  side  would 
be  invariably  injured  by  the  curculio, 
while  usually  the  remaining  part  of  the 
orchard  would  be  free  or  nearly  free 
from  attack. 

Measures  of  Control 

The  first  step  in  the  control  of  the  cur- 
culio  is  to  abolish  its  Winter  quarters. 
Old  fence  rows,  stone  walls,  overgrown 
ditch  banks,  and  similar  hiding  places 
should  be  entirely  removed  if  possible, 
and  certainly  cleaned  up  with  “fire  and 
sword.”  It  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
groves  of  trees  and  woodlands.  The 
question  is  simply  one  between  the  value 
and  desirability  of  the  woodland  and  the 
crop  of  fruit  in  the  orchard,  a  question 
which  the  grower  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self. 

The  curculio  is  always  more  injurious 
in  overgrown,  neglected,  poorly  pruned  or¬ 
chards.  Sunlight  not  only  repels  the 


Plum  Curculio.  Fig.  145 


beetles,  but  if  it  shines  directly  on  the 
fallen  fruit  it  will  destroy  the  grubs 
within.  These  facts  indicate  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  cultivation,  proper  pruning, 
and  thorough  care  of  orchards  liable  to 
infestation  by  this  pest. 

All  of  these  clean-up  measures,  however, 
should  be  supplemented  by  thorough 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead.  Since 
the  curculios  do  their  injurious  work  on 
the  apple  from  the  time  the  petals  fall 
through  a  period  of  about  one  month,  the 
calyx  spray  given  also  for  the  codling 
moth  is  the  first  important  spray  for 
the  curculio. 

One  week  later,  a  second  application 
of  the  following  mixture  should  be  made  : 


Lime-sulphur . 2(4  gals. 

Arsenate  of  lead  (powder)  ....2%  lbs 
Hydrated  lime  (free  from  grit) 

15  to  25  lbs. 

Water  to  make  . 100  gals. 


The  excess  of  lime  seems  to  afford  an 
added  element  of  protection — perhaps  it 
repels  the  curculio  and  thus  protects  the 
fruit.  Ten  days  later,  if  the  injury  by 
the  curculio  has  been  severe,  a  third  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  same  material  should  be 
made. 

As  with  the  aphids,  so  in  the  case  of 
the  curculio,  the  watchwords  of  success 
in  its  control  are  timeliness  and  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  applications  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial.  GLENN  W.  HEUBICK. 


Rhubarb  in  New  England 

Health  authorities  everywhere  are  em¬ 
phatic  in  their  assertions  that  certain 
vegetables  have  a  very  desirable  effect 
upon  the  human  system  if  used  properly. 
Rhubarb,  by  many  New  Englanders  called 
pieplant,  is  one  of  these  vegetables. 
Modern  methods  of  production  make  it 
available  to  consumers  throughout  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
now  being  offered  on  the  market  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  sufficient  to  supply 
any  probable  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  vegetable,  now  used  largely  as 
sauce  or  pie  filling,  has  long  been  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  human  food.  Its  name  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  derived  from  Rha, 
the  old  Russian  name  for  the  River 
Volga,  near  which  it  was  discovered.  It 
is  an  old  vegetable  in  point  of  utility  to 
humanity,  having  been  cultivated  largely 
because  of  its  medicinal  properties  since 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  in- 


were  undoubtedly  benefited  by  its  use,  as 
we  are  told  it  was  extensively  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dioscorides,  who  was  their 
personal  physician.  Our  present  variety 
of  rhubarb  was  first  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  Dr.  Fathergill  in  1778,  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  desired  it  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  It  has  been  a  prominent 
market  garden  crop  in  this  country  only 
during  the  past  50  years. 

It  grows  very  successfully  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  many  market  gardeners  who 
utilize  the  Boston  produce  market  derive 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  income 
from  its  cultivation.  Perhaps  the  most 
profitable  method  of  production  is  by 
forcing  in  greenhouses,  although  this 
requires  much  more  time  and  labor,  to¬ 
gether  with  constant  replacements  from 
roots  grown  outdoors,  they  being  good 
for  only  one  year,  due  to  loss  of  vitality.' 
Quantity  production  by  this  method  re¬ 
quires  considerable  acreage,  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  greenhouses  the  roots  are 
packed  very  closely  together,  partly  to 
obtain  richer  and  darker  color,  and  dis¬ 
carded  each  year,  whereas  under  natural 
conditions  of  cultivation  they  are  grown 
in  hills  two  feet  or  more  apart  and  left 
pretty  much  to  their  own  devices  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  being  broken  into  small¬ 
er  units. 

!  This  greenhouse  method  of  production 
provides  us  with  rhubarb  much  earlier 
in  the  season  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible  and  explains  why  we  are  now 
able  to  purchase  these  long,  tender,  richly 
colored  and  highly  delectable  stalks  from 
our  local  retailer  for  home  use,  or  to  en¬ 
joy  them  as  sauce  or  pie  at  our  favorite 
restaurant. 

A  great  majority  of  the  rhubarb  con¬ 
sumed  in  New  England  is  grown  in  na¬ 
tive  soil,  although  competition  is  experi¬ 
enced,  chiefly  from  California  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Like  most  other  vegetables,  one  of 
the  chief  essentials  to  its  desirability  is 
freshness.  Its  journey  from  producer  to 
consumer  must  be  effected  in  the  least 
possible  time  in  order  to  conserve  the  ut¬ 
most  of  its  desirable  qualities.  During 
the  late  Winter  and  early  Spring  season 
various  greenhouse  plants  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts  supply  nearly  all  the  rhu¬ 
barb  consumed  in  New  England.  As  the 
season  advances,  increased  quantities  will 
be  produced  by  cold-frame  or  hotbed 
methods  which  in  turn  will  be  succeeded 
by  the  more  familiar  outdoor  variety.  In 
this  way  we  are  reasonably  assured  of 
a  supply  of  this  vegetable  from  now  un¬ 
til  late  in  July.  Present  prices  on  the 
Boston  market  range  from  15  to  20c  a 
pound  for  100-lb.  lots,  tied  in  bunches 
weighing  10  lbs.  each.  w.  e.  maloney. 


Cucumber  Troubles 

What  is  the  cause  of  dark  brown  spots 
on  cucumbers?  When  they  are  small, 
about  the  size  of  a  thumb,  they  are 
smooth.  Then  as  they  grow  about  4  in. 
long  these  *spots  begin.  p.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  doubtless  anthracnose,  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  control.  Spraying  cucum¬ 
ber  plants  is  a  troublesome  job,  that  is 
to  make  a  thorough  treatment,  and  the 
vines  grow  so  rapidly  that  frequent  ap¬ 
plications  of  spray  are  needed  to  protect 
them  from  these  fungus  diseases. 

One  precaution  is  soaking  the  seed  of 
the  cucumbers  for  five  minutes  in  a  one 
to  one-tliousand  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  which  may  be  had  in  tablet  form 
in  drug  stores,  with  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  strength  solution.  This  chemical 
is  very  poisonous,  and  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  children  or  from  those  who 
might  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  it 
some  other  medicine.  That  helps  so  far 
as  seed  is  concerned.  Then  persistent 
spraying  of  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  4-4-50  or  20  to  SO  copper-lime 
dust.  If  these  materials  are  not  avail¬ 
able  a  standard  fungicide  of  either  dust 
or  spray  which  you  can  get  will  be  useful, 
made  according  to  the  strength  recom¬ 
mended. 

In  some  places  these  cucumber  diseases 
have  become  so  bad  that  people  have 
practically  given  up  attempting  to  raise 
them. 

Then  persistent  spraying  of  the  plants 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  4-4-50,  or  the  use 
of  20  to  80  copper-lime  dust  will  help. 
Or  commercial  sprays  and  dusts  may  be 
used  according  to  directions. 


You  cant  go 


half- ivay 

with  orchard  pests  / 


Haifa  chance  is  all  they  need.  And  the  ordinary  spray 
that  is  deposited  in  spots  or  streaks  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  insects  and  diseases  to  do  their  damage. 
That  is  exactly  the  condition  that  Kayso  prevents. 


Full  coverage  ewith 
Kayso 

Successful  orchardists  and 
government  experts  have  found 
this  new  way  of  spraying  100% 
effective.  Kayso  spreads  the 
;spray  in  a  heavy  mist  that  gets 
it  into  every  crack  and  crevice 
and  thoroughly  covers. 

The  adhesive  qualities  of  cal¬ 
cium  caseinate  from  which 
Kayso  is  prepared,  make  the 
spray  stick  through  the  heaviest 
dews  and  even  rainstorms. 

One  pound  to  100 
gallons 

And  the  cost  of  using  Kayso 
is  just  2%  of  the  total  cost  of 
spraying!  A  mighty  small  rate 
for  insurance  against  the  orchard 
pests  and  labor  wasting  rains. 


Make  your  next  spraying  'prof¬ 
itable  with  Kayso!  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you.  Or  write  directly 
to  us  for  full  particulars. 


GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

175  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


KAYtf) 
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SPRAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


BUGS  or  BLIGHT 


The  Peerless 


will  dust  them 


Write  for  circular  and  let  us  tell  you 
how  and  why.  Mention  this  paper. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
New  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO.  KT-EMlSi 


GOOD  PRUNING 

means  better  trees  and  better  fruit.  It  is  easy  to 
do  good  work  with  the  BARTLETT  BRUNERS.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  experts.  We  make  a  complete 
line  of  Pruning  equipment;  shears,  saws,  trimmers, 
etc.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

BARTLETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Ditcher-Tarracar  -  Grader 

I  All  Bteel.adjustable,  reversible.  Cute  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling-  or  Irrl- 
I  (ration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  buiide  held 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  1  O  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  f  rea  book  and  special  low  price. 

1  Owensboro  Dltchor&GradorCo., 

Inc.  -  Box  ]034 
1  Owensboro. 

I  Ky. 


RHODES 


RHODES  MFG.  C 
329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNER 

that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable. 
oAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Prices 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,'  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SENATOR  Bert  Lord  of  Chenango,  has  a  bill  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  to  abolish  so-called 
daylight  saving  in  New  York  State.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  representatives  of  all  the  cities  are 
united  against  Senator  Lord’s  bill.  This  is  a  case 
where  a  few  fanatics  succeed  in  making  fuss  enough 
to  stampede  members  of  the  Legislature  from  urban 
communities.  There  is  no  great  demand  in  the  cities 
for  changing  the  clock  two  times  a  year.  There  is 
a  considerable  opposition  to  it,  but  indifference  of 
the  many  magnifies  the  voice  of  the  few  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  demand  it.  People  who  wish  to  commence 
work  an  hour  earlier  during  the  Summer  and  play 
an  extra  hour  before  supper  could  easily  do  so  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  clock  or  upsetting  the  whole  solar 
system.  It  is  a  fad  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  the  indifference  of 
a  great  city  population,  but  up-State  cities  which 
depend  largely  on  the  farm  population  for  their 
prosperity  might  well  be  expected  to  consider  the 
convenience  and  welfare  of  their  farm  patrons. 

* 

SOMETIMES,  in  wandering  over  rough  land  here 
in  the  Eastern  States — brush  and  second-growth 
timber — we  come  upon  a  clump  of  ragged  lilac 
bushes  and  a  weed-grown  depression  in  the  soil,  and 
we  realize  that  here  was  the  site  of  some  pioneer 
home,  whose  builders  have  long  returned  to  earth 
again.  Sometimes  there  is  a  flaming  mass  of  tawny 
day-lilies,  or  a  stately  clump  of  tansy,  memorials  to 
women  who  loved  posies  and  simples,  even  though 
their  daily  lives  were  hard  and  toilsome.  Stone  and 
timber  are  lost  in  the  wreckage  of  the  years,  but 
the  frail  beauty  of  the  blossoms  abides  with  us. 
Farther  west  this  natural  instinct  for  beauty  seems 
less  apparent ;  material  prosperity  was  not  always 
accompanied  by  this  taste  for  the  old-time  garden. 
Early  settlers  in  the  East  left  enduring  memorials 
in  their  gardens;  the  flowers  survive  their  plant¬ 
ers,  and  long  after  our  names  and  personalities  are 
forgotten,  we  too,  may  leave  memorials  of  beauty 
to  survive  the  passing  monuments  of  bronze  or  stone. 
A  hillside  crowded  with  daffodils,  a  rocky  ledge 
overgrown  with  honeysuckle  or  rambler  roses — what 
more  lasting  or  beautiful  remembrance  can  we  leave, 
when  all  our  fleeting  honors. 

“ — All  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre!” 

* 

THE  Borden  Company  has  absorbed  the  Willow 
Brook  Dairy  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  announcement  it  involved  a  capital  ar¬ 
rangement  of  nearly  $7,000,000,  partly  paid  in  ex¬ 
change  of  securities.  This  business  was  controlled 
by  w.  C.  Evans,  who  sold  a  million  dollar  NewT  York 
City  business  to  the  League  and  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  Later  Mr.  Evans 
went  to  Westchester  County  and  developed  the  Wil¬ 
low  Brook  business  to  increased  proportions.  It  was 
a  subsidiary  of  tbe  Fairfield  Dairy  Corporation, 
which  Mr.  Evans  also  controlled.  The  Willow  Brook 
concern  had  a  large  distributing  trade  in  the  cities 
and  villages  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  in¬ 
cluding  New  Rochelle  and  Mount  Vernon.  Of  late 
years  the  Borden  Company  invaded  the  territory  and 
developed  considerable  trade  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  including  interior  markets  in  White 
Plains  and  east  to  Port  Chester  on  the  Sound.  This 
merger  gives  them  a  strong  hold  on  the  trade  of  this 
important  and  growing  population.  The  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  report  annual  sales  to  the  amount  of  $180,849,- 
995,  and  capital  of  $62,588,750.  Since  1922  they  re¬ 
port  net  earnings  of  about  22  per  cent  annually. 

To  all  appearances  the  Borden’s  and  National 


Products  Corporation  are  working  in  complete  har¬ 
mony.  Every  merger  strengthens  their  control  of 
the  industry  and  their  power  to  fix  prices  for  milk. 

* 

N  APRIL  1  the  regular  Federal  census,  taken 
once  in  10  years,  will  be  commenced.  The  in¬ 
formation  required  from  farmers  this  time  will  be 
extensive,  including  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
farm  crops,  areas  and  yields,  livestock  and  poultry 
and  all  of  their  products,  and  itemized  values  of 
everything  grown  or  produced.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  to  get  one  of  the  sample  blanks,  which  may  be 
secured  from  the  Census  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  look  over  in  advance  and  make  the  necessary  no¬ 
tations.  That  will  save  time  that  can  better  be 
spared  now  than  after  April  1. 

* 

HE  produce  that  was  marketed  by  farmers  at 
stands  on  hard  roads  last  year  mounted  up  to 
millions,  in  tons  and  dollars.  This  form  of  market¬ 
ing  will  be  on  a  greatly  increased  scale  in  1930,  and 
the  variety,  quality,  packing  and  display  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  thus  vended  will  set  new  standards.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  a  long  list  of  farm  products  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  fair  to  good  prices  in  this  way  is  almost 
unlimited.  A  new  system  of  organized  marketing  is 
likely  to  grow  out  of  the  accumulating  experience  of 
farmers  who  supply  and  conduct  roadside  stands.  In 
discussing  this  subject,  a  member  of  the  Grange  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  that,  unfortunately,  many  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  live  on  paved  roads ;  that  61  per  cent  of 
New  York  State’s  farmers  live  on  dirt  roads,  and 
that  under  unusual  weather  conditions  some  of  them 
may  be  virtually  marooned  for  several  days  at  a 
time.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  these 
facts  need  not  and  will  not  prevent  some  farmers  on 
dirt  roads  from  forming  neighborhood  organizations 
through  which  to  retail  much  of  their  produce  at 
their  own  stands  on  paved  highways. 

* 

HE  extent  to  which  draft  horses  are  used  in 
commercial  apple  orchards  in  Wily  areas  was 
remarked  by  a  Southern  Ohio  grower  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  horticultural  society  in  that  State. 
He  keeps  several  teams  of  registered  draft  mares, 
which,  in  addition  to  raising  colts  practically  every 
year,  cultivate  the  orchard,  pull  the  sprayer,  and 
haul  the  harvested  fruit  to  the  packing  house.  For 
these  kinds  of  work  under  his  conditions,  the  mares 
economically  and  satisfactorily  meet  his  require¬ 
ments.  For  the  colts  produced  on  his  farm,  he  re¬ 
ceives  prices  that,  on  the  average,  more  than  pay  for 
their  raising.  An  apple  grower  in  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  keeps  three  teams  of  draft  geldings,  but  intends 
to  replace  them  with  mares.  Mules  are  used  in 
many  southern  orchards.  The  Ohio  man  said  that 
in  the  course  of  his  tours  of  eastern  apple  orchards 
in  the  past  few  years  he  had  seen  some  good  draft 
mares  on  many  of  the  farms  visited.  He  suggests 
that  in  numerous  instances,  judging  from  his  own 
experience,  the  raising  of  drafters  or  good  farm 
horses  could  be  carried  on  with  profit  in  connection 
with  commercial  apple-growing  in  hilly  regions. 
Orchardists  in  these  areas  who  like  to  handle  teams 
of  good  draft  mares,  and  raise  colts,  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  Ohio  friend's  timely  suggestion.  In  a 
highly  diversified  agriculture  on  a  vast  continent 
like  our  own,  there  remain  large  and  important 
places  for  horses  and  mules. 

* 

REGON  has  a  potato  grading  law'  in  effect  this 
year.  All  potatoes  offered  for  sale  or  shipment 
must  conform  to  the  standard  grades  or  be  classed 
as  culls.  A  further  provision  is  that  lots  of  five 
tons  or  more,  shipped  or  received  into  the  State, 
must  be  inspected  by  the  State  market  authorities, 
who  fix  fees  deemed  reasonable  for  the  service. 

* 

T  MIGHT  be  easy  in  reading  the  article  on  pas¬ 
ture  fertilization,  page  320,  to  form  the  hasty 
conclusion  that  nitrogen  is  practically  worthless  for 
this  purpose.  No  such  idea  is  intended.  Mr.  Brown 
is  showing  that,  for  a  period  of  years,  and  on  large 
tracts  of  rough  land,  such  as  are  available  for  pas¬ 
turage  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  limestone 
and  superphosphate  treatments  are  most  economical 
in  permanent  results.  These  materials,  scattered  on 
the  rough  land,  help  bring  in  clover  and  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  which  make  prime  pasture  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost.  A  great  many  old  pastures,  sour  and  run 
out,  and  too  rough  for  plowing,  are  waiting  to  turn 
profit  to  their  owners  from  just  such  treatment  as 
this.  For  the  past  20  years  we  have  had  reports 
from  farmers  who  were  liming  and  phosphating  pas¬ 
tures,  and  recently  several  men  have  told  us  that  a 


number  of  times  during  the  season  they  go  over 
some  of  their  pastures,  giving  different  parts  the 
dressing  experience  tells  them  is  needed.  After 
years  of  observing  these  fields,  they  become  skilled 
in  seeing  where  nitrogen  or  a  complete  fertilizer  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  and  where  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  are  more  economical.  There  is  no  eut- 
and-dried  x'ule  that  will  apply  to  all  conditions. 

* 

SEVERAL  cases  of  controversy  between  farm 
owner  and  tenant  have  been  noted  recently.  In 
every  instance  the  trouble  was  caused  by  misunder¬ 
standing  about  points  not  covered  by  written  agree¬ 
ment.  These  matters  suggest  the  great  importance 
of  having  every  contract  clearly  expressed  in  writ¬ 
ing,  with  practically  nothing  left  to  be  worked  out 
as  the  job  develops  during  the  season.  The  best 
way  to  get  at  this  is  for  both  parties  to  talk  the 
matter  over  in  advance,  and  make  note  of  every 
point  having  any  bearing  on  the  bargain.  An  eve¬ 
ning  spent  in  working  this  out  will  be  well  invested, 
and  save  troublesome  unsnarling. 

* 

THER1E  is  no  doubt  about  the  increasing  interest 
in  ornamentals  for  the  dooryard  and  every  spot 
about  the  place  where  shrubbery  and  flowers  can  be 
used.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  most  of  these 
things  belonged  on  the  grounds  of  great  estates 
where  pretentious  landscape  gardening  could  be 
practiced,  but  now  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  possibilities  in  the  Spiraeas,  Van  Houttei,  with 
its  masses  of  white  and  Anthony  Waterer,  compact, 
pinkish  crimson,  the  magnificent  improved  large 
Zinnias,  and  the  dwarf  branching  ones,  very  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  border.  These  are  only  suggestions  of  the 
multitude  of  shrubs,  perennials  and  annuals  sug¬ 
gested  in  several  articles  this  week,  such  as  those 
by  Prof.  Waugh  and  Mr.  Everett,  page  277 ;  Mrs. 
Lyons,  page  280 ;  and  Miss  Lampman,  page  295. 

* 

GOLD  snap  on  the  morning  of  January  20,  in 
which  the  thermometer  went  lower  in  Southern 
than  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  is  reported  as  causing 
much  damage  to  peaches,  particularly  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Some  growers  from  that  section 
say  that  they  were  cleaned  out  absolutely.  In  the 
south-central  district,  damage  seems  to  have  been 
more  pronounced  in  those  orchards  and  portions  of 
orchards  which  were  poorly  air-drained.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  done  by  a  still  freeze  in  which  the  affected 
districts  reported  temperature  of  from  10  to  20  below 
zero.  As  could  be  expected,  the  damage  was  most 
severe  on  Elberta  which  is  by  far  the  principal  va¬ 
riety.  J.  H.  Hale  seems  to  have  escaped  a  little  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  just  how  far-reaching  the 
effect  will  be,  as  comparatively  few  peach  buds 
properly  spaced  over  a  tree  may  mean  a  fair  crop. 

* 

I  have  a  hurry  call  from  an  alleged  genealogical  pub- 
blishing  society  which  will  furnish  my  family  tree  400 
years  back  if  I  send  them  $10  at  once.  It  looks  a  bit 
fishy  to  me.  What  is  your  opinion?  P.  J. 

New  York. 

VIDENTLY  they  have  these  family  trees  all  in 
stock,  ready  to  label  and  send  out  on  receipt 
of  the  money.  Our  judgment  is  that  the  $10  in¬ 
vested  in  good  apple  trees  will  be  of  far  more  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  family  than  one  of  these  alleged  genea¬ 
logical  trees.  Ten  dollars’  worth  of  apple  trees, 
well  planted  and  cared  for,  have  wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  generation  to  come. 


Brevities 

Paper  production  in  the  United  States  during  1929 
was  about  10,000,000  tons. 

This  country  sheared  308,947,000  lbs.  of  wool  last 
year,  or  about  5,000,000  lbs.  more  than  in  1928. 

Totae  car  loadings  for  January  this  year  were  3,349,- 
424,  or  6  per  cent  less  than  for  same  period  last  year. 

Cranberries  are  quite  extensively  canned,  there  be¬ 
ing  15,000  to  20,000  barrels  put  up  in  this  way  an¬ 
nually. 

The  frost  will  soon  be  out  of  the  ground,  the  birds 
begin  to  sing,  and  then  we’ll  know  it’s  here  once  more — 
Good  Old  Spring. 

A  New  Jersey  woman  was  recently  convicted  of  being 
a  common  scold,  charges  being  made  by  her  neighbors. 
Sentence  was  deferred,  but  this  misdemeanor  is  punish¬ 
able  in  New  Jersey  by  a  fine  up  to  $1,000  or  three 
years  in  jail,  or  both. 

Our  Federal  reserve  banks,  since  their  establishment, 
have  made  net  earnings  of  $515,216,000.  Dividends 
amounting  to  $90,673,000  have  been  made,  $277,434,000 
transferred  to  surplus,  and  $147,109,000  paid  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  franchise  tax. 

The  gasoline  tax  paid  in  the  entire  country  last 
year  was  $449,731,000.  California  with  $37,599,713, 
led  all  States.  Six  cents  per  gallon  is  the  highest 
rate  collected  in  any  State,  this  figure  applying  to 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
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Efficiency  and  Surpluses 

THE  February  number  of  Nation's  Business  tells 
how  a  combination  of  experts  and  institutions, 
including  the  Federal  Government,  a  State  agricul¬ 
tural  College,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  have  in¬ 
creased  the  production  of  wheat  and  reduced  its 
cost  through  a  demonstration  in  the  efficiency  of 
wheat  farming  in  the  State  of  Montana.  The  home¬ 
stead  farms  of  160  and  320  acres  are  held  to  be  too 
small  for  efficiency  in  wheat  farming  in  the  semi- 
arid  lands.  A  corporation  was  organized  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  sum  of  $125,000. 
The  smaller  farms  were  combined  into  one  large 
farm  of  1,000,  2,000  and  3,000  acres  each,  and 
equipped  with  power  machinery.  A  15-horsepower 
tractor  runs  a  three-plow  unit.  A  30-horsepower 
tractor  draws  six  plows,  and  plows  20  acres,  disks 
90  acres,  and  seeds  120  acres  in  a  10-hour  day.  They 
are  operated  by  one  man.  In  the  Northwest  the 
man-labor  to  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  is  seven  hours 
per  acre.  With  the  six-plow  tractor  in  the  efficiency 
plan  they  have  reduced  it  to  2 %  hours  per  acre,  and 
they  expect  to  reduce  it  to  two  hours  per  acre.  In 
Montana  generally  the  cost,  exclusive  of  rent  and 
marketing,  is  about  $13  per  acre.  They  reduced  it 
to  $8.70  per  acre*  and  expect  to  get  the  cost  down 
to  $7  per  acre  on  the  efficiency  plan.  The  minimum 
sized  farm  for  one  man  is  800  acres,  and  the  one- 
family  farm  may  be  as  much  as  3,000  acres.  For 
“factory  farming,”  the  high  type  of  efficiency,  two  or 
more  3,000-acre  farms  are  acquired,  or  to  be  acquired 
The  owner  buys  a  corresponding  number  of  tractor 
outfits  and  hires  men  to  run  them.  Profits  run  from 
$2,000  to  $6,000  a  year  on  the  units  reported.  An  ex¬ 
hibit  showing  the  result  of  this  efficiency  plan  of 
wheat  farming  was  devised  by  the  Montana  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  It  was  loaded  on  15  cars  and  traveled 
the  State  for  two  months  to  visualize  the  results  to 
wheat  farmers,  who  came  in  groups  of  200  to  800 
to  see  and  hear  the  system  explained. 

Every  one  of  these  3,000-acre  one-family  farms 
absorbs  20  of  the  quarter-section  or  160-acre  farms. 
It  removes  19  families  from  the  farms,  and  leaves 
one.  One  wonders  if  the  Montana  farmers  who  drive 
from  10  to  40  miles  to  see  the  demonstrations  realize 
that  the  success  of  the  plan  must  cause  19  out  of 
every  20  of  them  to  give  up  their  farms  and  their 
homes. 

Another  view  of  the  picture  comes  through  the 
Washington  dispatches.  The  Federal  Farm  Board 
finds  25  bushels  of  wheat  where  only  20  bushels  are 
needed.  It  is  spending  a  part  of  $500,000,000  gov¬ 
ernment  money  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  surplus.  It  is  appealing  to  farmers  to 
reduce  acreage  and  production  as  the  only  practical 
hope  of  realizing  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
next  crop.  The  board  is  authorized  to  spend  $500,- 
000,000  to  market  the  surplus.  The  Federal  and 
State  governments  are  spending  $26,000,000,000  to 
increase  production  and  help  create  the  surplus. 
President  Hoover  seems  to  be  inclined  to  appoint 
commissions  to  adjust  our  economic  and  industrial 
troubles  through  co-operation  of  those  concerned. 
Why  not  a  commission  to  create  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  government  employes,  so  that  one  group  of 
them  would  stop  creating  farm  troubles  which  an¬ 
other  group  is  trying  to  relieve? 


The  New  York  Milk  Surplus 

q-'HE  New  York  Central  Railroad  reports  that, 
J.  during  the  year  1929,  468,396  gallons  of  cream 
were  shipped  into  the  State  of  New  York  over  its 
lines  from  points  outside  the  State.  The  revenue 
from  this  traffic,  from  the  starting  point  to  the  point 
of  destination,  was  $51,035.54.  This  is,  of  course,  for 
one  road  alone ;  does  not  include  the  volumes  of 
cream  coming  to  the  metropolitan  district  and  up¬ 
state  markets  over  other  roads.  The  Central  ship¬ 
ments,  however,  are  equivalent  to  39,813,660  lbs.  of 
milk.  It  replaces  the  milk  of  at  least  8,000  cows  of 
average  production  on  New  York  State  farms,  or 
the  total  product  of  1,000  average  dairy  farms. 

The  State  has  a  sanitary  code  of  milk  and  cream 
regulations,  and  statute  laws  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  milk  and  cream.  It  has  two 
departments  and  two  sets  of  officials  to  enforce  the 
letter  of  these  laws  and  regulations  against  home 
producers.  It  is  officially  admitted  that  the  rules 
and  laws  are  not  enforceable  against  the  producers 
and  handlers  of  the  milk  coming  from  points  out¬ 
side  the  State.  With  an  alleged  surplus  of  milk 
produced  on  the  farms  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
under  numerous  regulations  strictly  enforced,  the 
State  or  the  cities  have  no  need  to  undertake  a 
costly,  if  not  impossible,  inspection  of  the  foreign 
dairies  now  supplying  this  milk  and  cream.  There 
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is  no  form  of  farm  relief  so  effective  for  farmers  as 
the  preservation  of  their  home  markets.  To  do  so 
no  new  laws  or  conferences  or  appointments  are  nec¬ 
essary.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  Governor  or 
some  one  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  en¬ 
force  the  regulations  against  milk  from  outside  as 
strictly  as  within  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


Death  of  Wm.  J.  Gentes 

WE  REGRET  to  announce  the  death  of  Wm. 

J.  Gentes,  who  was  for  several  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  York  City  branch  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  We  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gentes  while  looking  up 
claims  against  commission  merchants,  and  always 
found  him  ready  to  co-operate  to  the  limit  in  getting 
satisfaction  for  shippers  of  produce. 


Still  Another  Milk  Merger 

ECENT  dispatches  from  Chicago  reveal  the  in¬ 
formation  that  a  merger  of  the  Kraft-Phoenix 
Cheese  Company  and  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation  is  under  way.  It  is  doubtful  that  this 
information  would  be  given  out  until  the  negotia¬ 
tions  had  reached  a  stage  where  consummation  of 
the  union  was  practically  certain.  The  combined 
sales  of  the  two  companies  is  given  as  $400,000,000 
annually.  The  Kraft-Phoenix  Cheese  Company  is 
itself  a  merger  of  many  dairy  concerns,  and  is  no 
small  factor  in  the  industry. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  holding  company  in  1923.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  companies  merged  under  it  since  are  as  follows  : 


Akron  Pure  Milk  Company . Delaware 

Arctic  Dairy  Products  Company . Michigan 

Breakstone  Brothers,  Inc . Delaware 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company . Delaware 

Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company,  Inc . New  York 

Carpenter  Ic-e  Cream  Company . Missouri 

Castles  Ice  Cream  Company . New  Jersey 

Chapell  lee  Cream  Company,  Inc . Delaware 

Chestnut  Farms  Dairy,  Inc . Delaware 

Clover  Farm  Dairy  Corp . Delaware 

Collis  Products  Company . Delaware 

Consolidated  Buttermilk  Corp . Delaware 

Consumers  Dairy  Company . New  Jersey 

Franklin  Ice  Cream  Corp . Delaware 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp . New  York 

Harding  Cream  Corp . Delaware 

Ilydrox  Corporation . Delaware 

Hydrox  Ice  Cream  Company,  Inc . New  York 

Keystone  Dairy  Company . New  Jersey 

Lawlor  Electrical  Refrigerating  Co . Pennsylvania 

Luick  Dairy  Company . Delaware 

Luick  Ice  Cream  Company . Delaware 

Merchants  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company . Delaware 

Nashville  Pure  Milk  Company . Tennessee 

National  Dairy  Products  Purchasing  Corp... New  York 
Research  Laboratories  of  National  Dairy 

Products  Corp.,  Inc . Maryland 

Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Company . Pennsylvania 

Sanitary  Milk  Company . Ohio 

Sheffield  By-Products  Company,  Inc . New  York 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Company,  Inc . New  York 

Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc . New  York 

St.  Louis  Dairy  Company . Delaware 

Supplee-Wills- Jones  Milk  Company . Pennsylvania 

Telling-Belle  Yernon  Company . Ohio 

Trinity  Advertising  Corp . New  York 

Tri-State  Butter  Company . Delaware 

Union  Ice  Cream  Company . Tennessee 

Alexander  Grossman  &  Company,  Inc . New  York 

Allen  Ice  Cream  Company . Illinois 

Clover  Farm  Dairy  Company . Tennessee 

Consolidated  Products  Company . Nebraska 

Erie  County  Milk  Association . Pennsylvania 

Harding  Cream  Company . Nebraska 

\V.  E.  Hoffman  Company . Pennsylvania 

Jamestown  Ice  Cream  Company,  Inc . New  York 

Joliet  Ice  Cream  Company . Illinois 

Labor  Ice  Cream  Company . Pennsylvania 

Lily  Ice  Cream  Company . Tennessee 

Louvain  Construction  Corp . New  York 

Moore  Brothers  Company . Pennsylvania 

Palisade  Cheese  Company . New  York 

Pittsburgh  Ice  Cream  Company . Pennsylvania 

Rieck  Ice  Cream  Company . West  Virginia 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Ltd . Quebec,  Canada 

Thompson  Ice  Cream  Company . Illinois 

Wisconsin  Creameries,  Inc . Wisconsin 

Edburg  Creamery  Company . Canada 

City  Dairies,  Inc . Canada 

Baker  Evans,  Inc.,  Cream  Company . Ohio 

Clover  Dairy  Company 
National  Creamery  Company 
Jersey  Ice  Cream  Company 


Certain  assets  of  John  J.  Muller  Dairies,  Inc. 
Fred  H.  Muller,  Inc. 

Shetler  Ice  Cream  Company 


Gasoline  Tax  and  Roads 

How  is  the  gasoline  tax  supposed  to  be  used?  We 
have  a  very  poor  town  here  in  Sullivan  County.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  150  miles  of  roads,  only  3  6/10  miles 
State  road.  The  board  of  supervisors  has  voted  to 
spend  the  gasoline  tax  money  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  not  one  cent  to  be  spent  in  this  town.  Is  that 
lawful?  As  I  said  above  we  have  a  very  poor  town. 
No  railroads,  banks  nor  any  factories  to  help  us  build 
roads.  J.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

HE  gasoline  tax  is  paid  to  the  State,  which  re¬ 
tains  75  per  cent  of  it,  and  turns  20  per  cent 
over  to  New  York  City.  The  other  5  per  cent  is  di¬ 
vided  between  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  high¬ 
way  mileage  in  each  county  outside  of  cities  and  in¬ 
corporated  villages.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the 


county  designates  the  roads  to  be  built  and  im¬ 
proved.  Each  county  is  supposed  to  have  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  roads,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
his  judgment  and  influence  have  considerable  to  do 
with  final  determination  of  the  exact  roads  to  be 
improved.  The  State  department  does  not  interfere 
with  the  county  authorities,  and  thereby  no  doubt 
saves  itself  much  trouble.  County  officials  are  un¬ 
der  pressure  when  road  work  is  to  be  located,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  favored  sections  profit  by 
the  human  element.  This  same  pressure  is  effective 
even  in  the  townships.  The  people  up  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  are  working  for  the  only  plan  yet  pro¬ 
posed  that  seems  to  promise  an  adequate  remedy 
for  mud  roads  in  back  county  districts. 


January  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  per 
cwt.,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  report¬ 
ing  for  January,  are  as  follows : 


Meridale  Dairies  . $2.64 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.27 

Sheffield  Farms .  2.64 

Unity,  Buffalo  . 2.68 

Fort  Plain  .  2.75 

Little  Falls,  base  .  2.80 


The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  and  6c  for  expenses,  making  the 
gross  price  $2.48. 


News  from  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Spring  is  just  around  the  corner,  and  all  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  the  swallow  and  blue  bird.  A  flock  of  ducks 
was  seen  on  the  Allegany  River  and  a  flock  of  geese 
passed  over  just  a  few  days  ago.  We  saw  the  first 
crow  yesterday,  February  12.  While  snow  has  not 
been  deep  at  any  time  this  Winter,  we  certainly  have 
had  plenty  of  zero  weather  and  wind. 

Markets  for  apples  and  potatoes  are  above  normal, 
but  milk  is  a  little  less  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
Cows  are  cheaper ;  chickens  bring  25  to  28c  live,  or  38c 
dressed ;  beef,  14c  and  pork,  16c  dressed ;  hay,  $10  to 
$12  per  ton. 

Every  farmer’s  wife  prides  herself  on  the  supply  of 
home-canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  how  the  cellar  shelves  groan  under  the  weight. 

As  the  weather  was  good,  much  Fall  plowing  was 
done,  and  it  will  enable  farmers  to  get  the  Spring  crops 
in  early.  Many  here  in  Cattaraugus  County  are  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  and  doing  well.  Many  a  farm  woman, 
like  myself,  raises  from  100  to  300  for  pocket  money. 

I  certainly  enjoy  the  letters  coming  from  other  States. 
Mrs.  W.  M.’s  letter  from  California  carried  many  mes¬ 
sages  and  was  re-read  and  appreciated. 

So  many  ask  the  question,  what  can  a  housewife  and 
mother  do  to  earn  pin  money?  Did  you  ever  try  taking 
Summer  boarders?  I  do,  and  derive  both  profit  and 
pleasure  from  it.  We  have  many  electric  appliances, 
phone,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  bath,  nice  lawn, 
good  road,  creek  near  by,  lots  of  shade  trees,  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd,  chickens,  a  garden  and  days  and  nights 
of  real  rest  and  pleasure.  We  have  chicken  dinners 
every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  with  all  the  trimmings, 
and  each  mealtime  has  its  pleasures  and  surprises.  All 
are  made  to  feel  comfortable  and  able  to  enjoy  the 
relaxation  of  a  real  vacation.  Our  guests  can  get  their 
own  breakfasts.  Now,  listen,  before  you  get  scared. 
Yes — they  do  or  can  if  they  want  to,  for  to  boil  eggs 
and  coffee,  make  waffles  or  toast  with  electric  appli¬ 
ances  is  no  trick,  is  so  clean  and  can  be  done  while 
sitting  at  the  table  in  just  a  jiffy,  and  with  cereal  with 
cream,  and  fruit,  I’m  sure  it  is  a  real  breakfast.  Our 
bright  clear  crisp  mornings  are  glorious,  and  the  sun¬ 
set’s  glow  is  a  thing  of  beauty  long  remembered. 

Autos  go  hither  and  thither  constantly.  Trucks  of 
all  kinds  arid  sizes  are  carrying  loads  of  everything 
from  chickens  to  logs.  Our  county  fairs  are  wonderful, 
call  big  crowds  and  all  do  their  best  in  their  line  of 
work 

Many  times  when  I  hear  of  the  misery  endured  in 
the  cities  from  extreme  heat  and  cold,  I  just  want  to 
take  the  unfortunate  ones  in  and  give  them  a  big  help¬ 
ing  of  blackberry  rolypoly  and  cream  and  then  put  them 
in  a  nice  big  bed  or  let  them  sit  out  under  the  big 
shade  trees  and  listen  to  the  many  feathered  songsters. 

Today  as  I  tune  in  and  listen  to  the  good  speeches 
in  honor  of  our  own  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  hear 
the  glowing  tributes  paid  to  those  who  have  done  so 
much  for  America,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  those  who 
have  made  it  possible  that  we  all,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
have  the  same  opportunity  of  listening  in  and  hearing 
the  many  wonderful  things  that  come  to  us  on  the  air 
waves.  As  we  listened  to  three  little  girls  who  sang 
“America”  daddy’s  eyes  filled  full  of  real  tears,  and  my 
mind  flew  swiftly  back  over  the  years  when  I,  too,  sang 
the  same  song.  But  that  same  tune  means  more  to  me 
today  than  it  did  40  years  ago,  because  I  have  seen  our 
own  country’s  boys  bear  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  later 
the  scars.  Time  changes  all  things,  and  I  am  very 
happy  tonight,  with  the  world  at  peace.  o.  c. 


Work  of  Pennsylvania  Pure  Food 
Authorities 

Sixty-nine  dealers  in  counties  throughout  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  prosecuted  during  January  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  of  the  pure  food  laws  being  enforced 
in  the  State  by  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Twenty-one  dealers  in  Allegheny,  Butler,  Crawford, 
Erie,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Philadelphia,  Potter  and 
Schuylkill  counties  were  fined  for  adulterating  or  mis¬ 
branding  such  food  products  as  catsup,  chocolate  malted 
milk,  cream  puffs,  doughnuts,  olive  oil,  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing.  In  Tioga  County,  a  dealer  was  prosecuted  for 
selling  butter  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  water 
and  low  in  butterfat. 

A  close  check  on  the  sale  of  cold-storage  eggs  in 
Cambria  County  resulted  in  the  prosecution  of  15 
dealers  for  not  marking  cold-storage  eggs.  Selling  eggs 
as  fresh  which  were  not  fresh  caused  the  prosecution 
of  seven  dealers  in  Allegheny  County.  Seven  persons 
in  Blair,  Dauphin,  Montgomery  and  Northampton 
counties  were  arrested  during  the  month  for  selling 
milk  low  in  fat  and  solids. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Spring 

Patience!  The  sunlight  still  flows  from 
the  ceiling 

Of  afternoon,  and  twilight,  though  its 
gray, 

Will  be  but  mist,  impermanently  stealing 

From  the  horizon  ;  past  the  angled  way 
Of  this  sharp,  frosty  road,  a  valley 
wanders 

Ivnee-deep  in  grass,  and  polishes  a 
brook 

Into  a  mirror ;  there  the  wild  plum 
squanders 

Fragrance  upon  the  wind  it  once 
forsook. 

Patience !  A  few  steps  more,  and  we 
shall  find  it ; 

On  its  smooth  gradient  the  dogwood 
snows ; 

A  violet  awaits  a  touch  to  bind  it 

To  the  soft  shadows  where  the  cool 
moss  grows  ; 

And  through  resilient  distances  a  flutter 

Bespeaks  the'  high  abandon  of  a  wing. 
AVhile  a  responsive  throat  fills  with  the 
utter 

Joy  only  clarity  of  heart  can  bring. 

Patience!  A  little  while — a  few  steps 
more — 

The  road  must  end  where  we  found 
Spring  before ! 

• — Jerry  Evans  in  New 
York  Herald-Tribune. 

* 

The  first  week  in  February  this  year 
the  snowdrops  were  pushing  up  at  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  in  a  sunny 
sheltered  nook.  It  is  always  a  family 
event  when  the  first  snowdrop  is  in 
sight ;  they  usually  begin  to  bloom  in 
February  here  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  The  vivid  blue  squills  and  glory- 
of- the-snow  quickly  join  the  snowdrops, 
and  by  the  time  the  Crocuses  are  with  us 
the  procession  of  Spring  bulbs  is  in  full 
march.  One  thing  we  have  against  the 
English  sparrows  is  their  habit  of  nipping 
off  Crocus  buds ;  they  may  do  it  for  the 
drop  of  nectar  they  find,  but  it  looks  to 
us  like  wanton  mischief. 

* 

Speaking  of  the  birds,  one  of  the 
funniest  sights  possible  is  to  see  a  greedy 
blue  jay  trying  to  carry  off  two  peanuts 
at  once,  jamming  one  far  back  in  his  bill 
while  lie  seeks  to  pick  up  a  second.  We 
did  not  realize  the  blue  jay’s  fondness  for 
peanuts  until  we  began  to  feed  squirrels 
this  Winter.  Living  in  a  suburban  com¬ 
munity,  we  had  not  seen  any  gray 
squirrels  for  several  years,  .but  wTe  have 
several  such  visitors  now.  They  travel 
along  main  roads  on  telephone  wires,  and 
leap  from  tree  to  tree,  becoming  very 
tame  when  regularly  fed.  They  like 
peanuts,  but  prefer  pecans,  filberts, 
walnuts  and  Brazil  nuts,  which  are  too 
hard  for  the  jays.  Sometimes  we  see  a 
blue  jay  chasing  a  squirrel  to  make  him 
drop  a  peanut,  filling  the  air  with  dis¬ 
cordant  shrieks ;  as  soon  as  the  squirrel 
gets  on  a  convenient  limb  he  .scolds  and 
chatters  angrily  until  the  bird  retreats. 
When  the  squirrels  bury  their  nuts,  ram¬ 
ming  the  soil  down  with  their  little  noses, 
the  jays  will  often  dig  .them  up  again,  and 
fly  to  some  limb  where  they  can  crack  the 
peanut  open.  Both  the  jays  and  the 
squirrels  are  beautiful  creatures,  but  they 
act  like  rude  and  greedy  humans.  The 
family  cat,  a  much-pampered  Angora 
watches  them  through  .the  window, 
uttering  little  squeaks  of  excitement.  In*- 
herited  instinct  tells  ‘her  that  birds  and 
squirrels  are  both  of  interest  to  cats, 
though  she  has  never  been  able  to  hunt 
for  either  of  them.  We  have  always 
considered  that  the  average  cat  is  both 
a  useful  and  amusing  member  o?  the 
family. 


Easter  Cakes 

Easter  is  one  of  the  best  days  of  the 
year  for  the  children,  and  is  one  of  the 
best,  times  for  making  fancy  foods  for 
them.  Of  course  the  bright-liued  eggs, 
colored  with  non-poisonous  dyes,  help  to 
make  the  dinner  attractive,  but  the 
dessert  can  be  made  the  crowning  note. 
Ice  cream  molded  in  the  fancy  Easter 
shapes  will  always  meet  approval,  but' 
not  everyone  can  purchase  this.  Plain 
ice  cream  or  a  gelatine  dessert,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  “bunny  cake”  is  just  as 
pleasing. 

Purchase  some  flat  chocolate  bunnies, 
and  small  vari-colored  Easter  egg  candies. 
Bake  the  cake  in  a  round  tube-pan.  or  in 
layers,  using  a  tin  at  least  one  inch 


larger  for  the  bottom  layer.  If  baked  in 
layers  cut  a  circle  in  center  of  top  layer 
before  icing,  for  a  nest;  if  iu  tube-pan, 
use  center  as  nest.  Ice  top  and  side  of 
cake  with  white  icing.  Make  some  deco¬ 
rative  icing  and  tint  green  with  food 
color.  We  find  that-  icing  made  with  egg 
white,  confectioner’s  sugar  and  a  little 
lemon  juice,  all  beaten  together  until 
very  stiff,  is  satisfactory  for  decorating. 
Use  the  smallest  tip  of  your  decorating 
tube,  and  line  the  nest  with  long  grass¬ 
like  lines,  letting  them  extend  up  on  top 
of  cake.  Make  a  vine-like  wreath  around 
the  side  of  cake,  using  a  leaf  tip  for 
making  the  leaves,  or  add  other  decora¬ 
tions.  If  you  have  no  decorating  tube, 
a  sheet  of  writing  paper  rolled  and  pinned 
to  make  cornucopia  shape,  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Inexpensive  decorating  tubes  can 
now  be  purchased,  however,  and  every 
mother  should  have  one  for  the  children’s 
special  days. 

Before  the  icing  hardens  on  side  of 
cake,  stand  the  bunnies  around  on  the 
'•ejecting  edge  of  bottom  layer,  or  on 
Mate  if  tube-pan  is  used,  slightly  pressing 
into  icing.  Fill  rnest  with  eggs  when  icing 
hardens  and  your  “bunny  cake”  is 
finished. 

Individual  cakes  are  attractive  deco¬ 
rated  with  nest-s  in  the  same  way,  with 
bunnies  on  guard.  Candy  chicks  may  be 
used  instead  of  bunnies.  sirs.  h.  b. 

From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

“I’m  sorting  over  all  last  year, 

You  see,  I  keep  each  happy  day, 

And  throw  the  bad  ones,  all  away.” 

Such  a  happy  time  as  we  can  have  all 


Winter ;  there  were  so  many  happy  days 
to  live  over.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
garden  of  memory  does  not  need  material 
room  in  which  to  expand,  if  it  did,  our 
little  house  -wouldn’t  hold  it. 

Then  we  are  planning  for  happy  days 
for  the  coming  season.  There  are  so 
many  interesting  places  that  we  can 
reach  on  a  day’s  vacation. 

Doubtless  therp  are  many  farm  families 
like  ours.  The  boys  are  now ‘large  enough 
to  >be  left  in  charge  of  things  for  a  few 
days,  and  Jack  and  I  could  ‘have  a 
vacation,  .but  we  tried  it  once,  had  a 
delightful  time,  but  Jack  couldn’t  start 
for  home  quite  quickly  enough,  for  we 
had  left  our  hearts  at  home. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  those  who  find  it 
hard  to  take  a  vacation.  Read,  study  and 
think,  and  find  out  how  many  interesting 
things  therq  are  within  a  day’s  journey 
and  -perhaps  .take  a  day  off  for  a  family 
picnic  once  a  month  or  oftener. 

Just  now  there  is  a  big  unica  quarry 
being  opened  within  a  day’s  journey. 
There  is  a  mountain  of  granite,  the 
biggest  marble  quarry  and  the  birthplace 
of  the  Vermont  President  within  a  day's 
journey.  The  ponds  in  this  town  are 
most  'beautiful,  especially  when  the  edges 
are  blue  with  pickerel  weed  and  I  want 
roots  from  there  for  my  pond. 

The  clock  reminds  me  it  is  nearly  time 
to  start  yeast.  Mid-Winter  is -my  time  for 
food  experiments,  and  variations  of  home¬ 
made  bread  is  the  subject  just  now,  and 
the  youngsters  are  eager  to  test  the  re¬ 
sults.  IIow  many  varieties  do  you  make 
of  bread,  rolls,  etc.?  One  of  my  neighbors 
is  a  real  artist  in  bread. 

Then,  too.  I  had  saved  the  fancy  linings 
from  envelopes  much  as  a  tame  crow 
hoards  shiny  things.  In  fact,  the  family 
name  for  these  accumulations  is  the 
“crow’s  nest.”  Then  came  a  hint  to  cut 
these  linings  into  pieces,  crazy  patchwork 
style,  and  glue  to  fancy  bottles,  when 
dry  give  a  coat  of  clear  varnish  and  have 
an  imitation  of  a  Chinese  pottery  vase. 
I  found  some  envelope  linings  were  large 
enough  to  cover  some  small  jars  entirely, 
and  those  with  dark.  backgrounds  aiid 
gay  markings  looked  fine. 

A  friend  wrote  me  that  learning  of  this, 
her  daughter  was  going  to  cover  “some¬ 
thing”  this  way  for  an  umbrella  holder. 
I  am  planning  to  cover  some  waste 


baskets,  and  a  friend  gave  me  the  hint 
of  covering  lamp  shades.  Then  I  read 
that  an  investigation  of  fire  insurance, 
finds  inflammable  lampshades  a  frequent 
cause  of  fire.  So  if  lamp  shades  it  must 
be,  let  us  be  “Careful,”  with  a  capital 
letter.  mother  bee 


Under  A  Farming  Sky 

The  short  dark  days  of  Winter  have 
gone  swiftly  past.  Instead  of  rushing  to 
meet  the  night,  twilight  t  lingers  now, 
rather  loath  to  go.  Our  Winter  holidays 
were  very  quiet  ones.  Thanksgiving  the 
grandparents  spent  with  us  and  the  hired 
man  went  to  his  nephew’s.  We  had  a 
plain  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  cranberry 
sauce,  raised  rolls,  vegetables  and  apple 
and  blueberry  pies.  The  last,  yes,  and 
the  rolls  too,  came  from  the  store,  and 
the  change  in  cooking  and  the  extra  rest 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  this  hostess. 
Our  Christmas  meal  was  simple  too,  but 
it  Aid*  taste  so  good,  and  there  were  the 
usual  sweet  supplements.  Besides,  who 
wants  to  eat  when  there  are  gifts  to  be 
opened?  We  had  a  tree  and  for  the  front 
windows  I  made  hemlock  wreaths,  topped 
by  a  red  paper  bow.  Mark  trimmed  up 
beautifully  with  more  of  the  hemlock, 
over  the  mirror,  across  the  archway,  over 
the  doors,  fragrant  lacy  sprays  of  green. 
The  youngsters  had  a  wonderful  time  and 
we  were  all  well  remembered.  We  had 
little  snow  here,  and  it  seemed  good  to 
be  able  to  motor  to  town  for  Christmas 
shopping.  Jean-  and  Roderic  were  just 
enthralled  by  the  store  windows  with 
their  flashing  Christmas  trees  and  display 
of  toys.  We  have  some  new  neighbors 
above  here,  and  as  they  planned  to  truck 
wood  this  Winter  we  had  an  open  road 


the  season  through.  The  newcomers 
consist  of  the  father  and  mother,  the  son 
and  his  wife  and  the  baby  only  half  a 
year  old !  One  is  always  glad  to  have 
children  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  they 
are  an  asset,  not  a  detriment,  as  they  are 
in  the  city.  But  I  don’t  blame  landlords  ; 
so  many  parents  bring  their  youngsters 
up  with  no  regard  for  other’s  property. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm  has  a  radio  now. 
A  wonder  box,  not  new,  not  handsome, 
but  greatly  improving  the  home  life  of  a 
farmily  who  have  never  had  one  before. 
Jean  and  Roderic  got  rather  excited  over 
the  hidden  Santa  Claus  whose  jolly 
laughter  and  tinkling  bells  came  clearly 
out  of  the  loud  speaker. 

Mark  stayed  with  the  baby  so  that 
Jean  and  I  could  go  down  to  the  school 
exercises.  We  walked  down.  Such  a  trip ! 
Very  cold,  icy  and  -so  rough  one  could 
scarcely  find  a  place  to  step.  But  we  had 
.so  nice  a  time,  Jean’s  first  experience  of 
this  sort,  and  afterward  a  friendly 
neighbor  brought  us  home,  so  the  walk 
down  was  not  wasted.  The  little  school- 
house  was  packed  and  the  children  went 
through  the  splendid  program  with  the 
never-old  charm*  of  childhood  and  a  back¬ 
ground  of  excellent  training.  Peth  is 
fortunate  enough  now  to  have  one  of 
those  teachers  they  call  exceptional  and 
the  community  is  trying  hard  to  have  a 
“Standard”  school.  Tickets  on  a  quilt 
have  netted  quite  a  sum  of  money,  and 
we  begin  to  feel  quite  encouraged. 

I  made  a  new  cake  recently,  one  of 
those  pastry  powders  which  require  only 
the  addition  of  water.  A  package  is  not 
expensive  and  it  is  very  handy  w’hen  one 
is  in  a  hurry  or  has  no  eggs.  I  used  part 
for  cup  cakes  and  the  rest  for  a  small 
loaf  cake.  The  powder  was  plain  flavor, 
so  a  tasty  frosting  was  necessary.  I 
creamed  about  two-thirds  of  a  cup  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar  with  one-fourth  cup 
melted  butter,  thinned  to  spreading  con¬ 
sistency.  with  one-half  tablespoon  rasp¬ 
berry  juice,  and  sprinkled  with  coeoanut. 
A  raspberry  topped  each  cupcake  and  the 
result  was  delicious. 

I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  A.  R.  B.  for  her 
suggestion  for  fireproof  lamp  shades.  Her 
idea  certainly  is  practical  and  the  result 
would  be  lovely.  Since  I  made  the  request, 
a  mail-order  house  has  come  out  with  a 
fireproofing  liquid  which  seems  to  me 


would  be  very  satisfactory.  A  shade  made 
of  either  cloth  or  paper  could  be  dipped 
and  made  safe  for  use  on  an  oil  lamp. 
This  liquid  holds  its  virtue  until  the 
article  is  washed. 

MARJORIE  MCCLELLAN  FLINT 


Tennessee  Notes 

“The  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver’s 
shuttle,”  and  I  find  myself  trying  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  1930.  The  latter  part 
of  the  year  brought  with  it  many  trials; 
had  only  a  part  of  the  young  folks’ 
Christmas  presents  tagged  when  Paul’s 
wife  had  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
two-year-old  lad  gave  me  a  handful  and 
heartful  with  other  work  on  hands. 
Then  with  the  mother's  return  and  no 
girl  to  be  obtained  during  the  holidays  I 
was  the  only  chance.  One  can  only  do 
her  best,  and  a  sister-in-law  relieved  me 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Christmas  tree  was  over ;  the  en¬ 
tertainment  passed  off  well  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  not  sick  were  happy.  But 
one  day  and  night  at  home,  and  a  call 
from  the  eldest  daughter — two  cases  of 
pneumonia,  and  what  a  fight  it  has  been 
between  life  and  death  with  seven-year- 
old  Ralph,  but  thanks  to  the  Father  of 
love  and  mercy,  the  dear  ones  are  all  bet¬ 
ter  and  now  if  some  dear  friend  who  has 
helped  to  bring  Christmas  joy  to  many 
little  ones  here  has  failed  to  receive  a 
word  of  thanks  you  will  surely  under¬ 
stand. 

My  little  friend  was  here  this  morning 
after  cloths  for  use  with  a  brother  serious¬ 
ly  ill  with  typhoid.  Although  I've  tried 
so  to  get  them  all  to  take  the  “fever 
shots”  which  are  given  free  at  the  school- 
houses  or  court  house,  so  many  neglect 
it  until  too  late.  Poor  little  children; 
I  am  so  grateful  for  the  help  to  them  and 
their  mother,  and  trust  that  this  last  ill¬ 
ness  will  not  terminate  fatally. 

One  can  find  many  things  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  for.  and  above  all  for  a  sympathetic 
heart,  for  we  know  not  how  soon  we,  too, 
will  stand  in  need  of  sympathy  and  aid. 
Fortunate  are  we  if  the  heavy  hand  of 
affliction  has  not  been  laid  upon  us  in  the 
year  gone  by.  Yesterday  was  my  own 
birthday — 55  years  of  what?  Well,  just 
existing.  The  only  hours  that  count  or 
the  ones  we  care  to  recall  are  those  we 
spent  in  trying  to  make  the  world  a  bit 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  or  in  bring¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  gladness  to  some  sad  heart. 

Some  may  think  because  it  is  Tennessee 
it  is  the  Sunny  South.  It  is  now  around 
zero.  We  have  had  several  deep  snows, 
and  the  severest  cold  spells,  for  many 
years.  Tobacco  has  sold  fairly  well, 
around  an  average  of  25  cents  per  lb. 
Turkeys  the  lowest  in  years  had  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  20  cents  per  lb.  Irish  potatoes 
rather  scarce,  corn  crops  fairly  good. 
Majority  of  farmers  cure  their  own  meat, 
raise  their  own  vegetables  and  corn,  own 
one  or  two  cows,  and  those  who  are  able 
are  trying  to  increase  their  herds,  as 
milk  seems  to  be  paying  better  than  either 
cream  or  butter. 

The  county  is  slowly  increasing  the 
mileage  of  rock  roads,  but  our  indus¬ 
tries  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  North- 
tern  or  foreign-born  people.  It  seems  that 
we  of  <the  South  cannot  see  or  fail  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  at  hand.  We 
furnish  -the  material,  the  labor  and  a 
part  of  the  capital ;  and  get  Jittle.  verv 
little,  for  it. 

It  seems  so  good  to  have  ‘the  youngest 
lad  at  home  again  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years,  and  still  better  to  have 
the  stove  wood-box  filled  and  other  turns 
done.  I  strive  to  keep  myself  from  think¬ 
ing  of  how  I  will  miss  him,  and  how 
lonely  the  house  will  be  when  he  leaves 
again.  I’m  just  living  in  the  present,  and 
being  thankful  for  the  many  favors  show¬ 
ered  on  unworthy  me. 

Here’s  a  kindly  thought  and  a  loving 
greeting  to  one  and  all.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


A  Good  Coating  Chocolate 

One  is  apt  to  have  a  mussy  time  coat¬ 
ing  creams  or  marshmallows  with  choco¬ 
late,  because  it  hardens  slowly.  Coating 
chocolate  is  not  sold  at  all  stores,  and  is 
expensive.  I  have  discovered  a  formula 
for  making  my  own :  One  part  melted 
paraffin,  one  part  unsweetened  chocolate, 
two  parts  sweet  cooking  chocolate  (not 
milk  chocolate).  Melt  the  shaved  choco¬ 
late  (measured  after  shaving)  over  hot 
water,  melt  the  shaved  paraffin  separate¬ 
ly  over  moderately  hot  griddle,  then  pour 
it  into  the  melted  chocolate  which  is  still 
standing  over  hot  water.  Blend  and  keep 
over  moderately  hot  water  while  dipping 
the  creams.  The  paraffin  wax,  which  is 
harmless,  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  coating 
of  the  ice  cream  bars  commonly  sold,  to 
make  the  chocolate  harden  quickly,  and 
to  give  a  firm,  glossy  texture.  Some  may 
prefer  to  use  all  sweet  chocolate,  instead 
of  one  part  unsweetened.  It  is  fine  for 
coating  dates,  nuts  and  popcorn. 

GRACE  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


Chocolate  Jelly  for  Filling 
and  Frosting 

In  a  sieve  place  two-thirds  cup  sugar, 
one  heaping  tablespoon  cornstarch,  pinch 
of  salt.  Sift  and  add  one  cup  boiling 
water,  cook  over  water  about  15  min¬ 
utes  and  add  one  tablespoon  butter.  Cool 
to  lukewarm,  add  one-half  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla  and  use  about  two-thirds  for  the 
filling,  the  rest  for  frosting.  Keep  the 
cake  covered.  Cocoa  can  be  used  also 
for  this.  LISBETH  ADAMS. 


The  American  fringe  tree  is  a  beautiful  lawn  specimen,  with  its  profusion  of 
pendulous  white  flowers.  It  thrives  best  in  a  sunny  position,  in  a  rather  moist 
sandy  loam.  Its  botanical  name  is  Chionanthus  Virginica. 
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A  District  School  Entertain¬ 
ment 

I  note  that  someone  asks  for  an  enter¬ 
tainment  that  is  different  for  country 
schools.  Here  are  the  directions  for  one 
that  will  be  different  in  some  ways  from 
all  others.  There  is  considerable  hard 
work  about  it,  but  there  is  about  anything 
that  amounts  to  much.  There  will  be  a 
lot  of  interest  taken  in  it  as  it  will  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  district  and  maybe  reach 
over  into  several  others.  And  the  more 
that  are  interested,  the  more  of  a  suc¬ 
cess  you  will  have. 

In  a  hall  or  your  schoolhouse,  the 
larger  the  hall  the  better,  stage  the 
“Pioneers.”  On  the  platform  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  fashion  the  inside  of  a  pio¬ 
neer’s  cabin.  Build  a  fireplace  and  chim¬ 
ney  of  plaster  board.  Then  using  a 
heavy  black  crayon,  mark  the  chimney 
as  made  of  rude  stones.  The  back  and 
side  walls  should  be  papered  with  gray 
paper  and  marked  with  crayon  to  repre¬ 
sent  hewn  logs.  A  crane  should  be  built 
into  the  fireplace,  with  a  black  iron  ket¬ 
tle  suspended  from  it.  Two  or  three  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulbs,  or  flashlights,  covered 
with  bare  apple  tree  twigs,  will  make  a 
fair  resemblance  of  a  fire  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  Have  a  homemade  bench  at  the 
left  of  fireplace.  Also  at  the  left  of  the 
stage  have  a  homemade  table  and  two 
stools. 

At  the  right  back  stage  have  an  old 
high  four-post  bed,  made  up  with  small 
pillows  and  a  patchwork  quilt.  There 
should  be  a  calico  valance  like  a  curtain 
falling  from  the  side  and  bottom  of  the 
bed  to  the  floor.  A  trundle  bed  was  used 
for  small  children  to  sleep  in.  It  was 
made  of  boards  with  short  legs  and  was 
about  four  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide. 
During  the  night  it  was  pulled  out  from 
under  the  bed  and  used.  In  the  day 
time  it  was  pushed  back  under  the  big 
bed  out  of  sight,  as  the  room  was  need¬ 
ed.  The  first  cabins  seldom  had  more 
than  one  room. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed  should  be  a 
spinning-wheel,  and  near  that  a  wooden 
cradle.  A  shelf  over  the  fireplace  holds 
a  few  plain  dishes  and  a  teapot  and 
pitcher.  A  candle  and  candlestick  are  on 
the  table.  The  floor  should  be  bare  and 
unpainted. 

You  will  be  able  to  find  many  old  things 
in  your  own  district  or  in  near-by  ones. 
Then  rummage  all  the  bouses  for  any 
old-fashioned  utensils  stored  away,  and 
place  them  around  the  hall  on  table  or 
shelves  for  exhibition.  Label  each  one 
something  like  this :  “Warming  Pan  of 
1842,  belonging  to  Mrs.  G.  Ames.”  Be 
sure  to  get  an  ox  yoke  and  a  cradle.  I 
know  a  lot  of  young  people  who  never 
saw  an  ox  yoke,  and  they  were  brought 
up  in  the  country,  too.  And  my  own 
daughter  asked  her  father  recently  what 
was  meant  by  a  cradle  to  cut  grain  with. 
He  was  quite  disgusted  at  her  ignorance 
until  he  remembered  that  he  had  not  seen 
a  cradle  himself  for  25  years.  So  get  a 
cradle  for  exhibition.  Y"ou  can  find  one 
in  someone’s  old  barn  or  granary. 

Now  you  have  only  made  a  good  be¬ 
ginning.  Next  you  must  prepare  to  write 
the  history  of  your  district. 

Examine  your  church  records  if  you 
have  a  church,  for  facts  of  interest.  Then 
look  in  the  books  in  which  the  minutes 
of  the  first  school  meetings  were  kept,  if 
they  can  be  found,  and  they  usually  can. 
In  them  you  will  find  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  material.  For  instance  we  found 
that  our  first  school  was  kept  in  a  log 
cabin.  One  of  the  settlers  gathered  the 
children  of  his  neighbors  together  and 
taught  them  for  a  number  of  weeks  in 
the  Winter.  Then  he  hitched  his  horse 
to  his  sled  and  went  around  and  all  the 
families  that  had  children  in  school  paid 
him  according  to  the  number  with  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables,  meat  and 
grain,  and  chickens.  Our  first  school 
wras  in  1822,  and  we  paid  the  teachers 
from  75  cents  a  week  to  $1.50  and  they 
boarded  around  for  several  years.  We 
found  in  the  book  of  1862  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  had  voted  to  remit  Mrs.  C.  T.’s 
school  tax  because  her  husband  was  in 
the  war  and  she  had  five  small  children 
to  support.  The  amount  of  the  tax  was 
25  cents. 

Then  look  in  the  cemetery,  and  you 
will  find  some  interesting  facts.  We 
found  the  grave  of  one  Joseph  Dimick, 
who  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  under  General  Israel  Putnam,  and 
we  also  found  that  one  of  our  pioneers 
was  Sally  Allen,  a  relative  of  Ethan 
Allen.  One  pioneer  family,  who  are  all 
gone  now,  had  a  son  killed  when  he  was 
only  18,  during  the  Civil  War,  at  Fort 
Fisher. 

In  every  locality  there  are  usually  a 
few  families,  whose  people  were  among 
the  first  settlers.  They  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  all  the  family  legends,  how  they 
came  over  the  mountains  with  ox  teams 
or  up  the  river  in  flat  boats,  or  as  one 
woman  wre  found  out  about,  who  came 
all  the  way  horseback  and  carried  her 
wee  baby.  And  there  will  be  Indian 
scares  and  fights  with  wild  animate.  Write 
everything  down,  being  very  particular 
that  your  names  and  dates  are  correct. 
Then  using  these  records  weave  them  all 
together  into  a  real  history  of  your  dis¬ 
trict,  or  town,  maybe. 

Let  your  entertainment  begin  with 
some  old-fashioned  songs  and  violin 
music,  which  was  about  all  the  instru¬ 
mental  music  our  forefathers  had  for 
some  time,  except  the  jew’s-harp.  If  you 


can  find  a  jew’s-harp  and  anyone  who  can 
play  a  tune  on  it  be  sure  to  have  it. 

I  was  told  of  one  dance,  of  long  ago, 
where  all  the  music  they  had  was  a  jew's- 
harp.  Then  have  an  old-time  recitation 
of  two.  The  “Debate”  by  Will  Carleton, 
or  “The  Courtin’  ”  by  .Tames  Russell 
Lowell,  are  both  good.  Then  have  some 
man  sing  an  old-fashioned  song.  Then 
have  your  history  read,  loudly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  so  everyone  can  hear. 

Then  if  your  history  was  short  have 
another  poem  and  song  and  then  a  pan¬ 
tomime  entitled  “Pioneers,”  which  should 
be  accompanied  by  violin  music  of  old 
tunes,  “Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,”  “Soldier’s 
.Toy,”  etc.  In  the  pantomime,  a  woman 
dressed  in  a  long  straight  dress,  dark  col¬ 
ored,  with  hair  combed  smoothly  back, 
comes  on  the  stage  and  pulls  the  trundle 
bed  from  under  the  big  bed.  She  spreads 
it  up  smoothly,  plumps  up  the  pillows, 
and  pushes  it  back  under  the  bed.  She 
takes  a  roll  from  the  bench  of  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  and  spins.  Back  and  forth 
she  goes  turning  her  wheel  and  drawing 
out  her  thread,  and  winding  it  up  on  the 
spindle.  There  should  be  thread  on  the 
spindle,  so  when  she  begins  to  reel  it 
she  will  have  quite  a  few  threads  to  reel. 

After  she  reeled  her  yarn  she  sits  down 
on  the  stool  and  picks  up  her  knitting  and 
begins  to  rock  the  cradle  with  her  foot. 
The  cradle  has  a  baby  (a  big  doll)  in  it. 


! 


Applique  Quilt  Pattern.  —  The  applique 
quilt  patterns  are  very  popular  because 
they  so  well  imitate  the  quilts  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  to  make.  This  one  is  called 
the  Iowa  Beauty.  It  has  also  been  called 
Prairie  Rose.  This  can  be  made  in  plain 
colors  or  prints.  The  leaves  and  stems 
are  green  and  rose  is  very  pretty  for  the 
center  roses  and  the  buds.  The  center  is 
in  yellow  to  illustrate  the  center  of  a  rose. 
Price  of  pattern.  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


She  knits  steadily.  She  looks  at  a  big 
silver  watch  hanging  on  the  wall,  and 
takes  a  wooden  paddle  and  stirs  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  black  kettle.  She  dishes  up 
a  basin  full  of  Indian  meal  pudding  from 
the  kettle  and  puts  it  on  the  table  with 
four  bowls  and  pewter  spoons  and  pitcher 
of  milk.  A  man  with  whiskers,  roughly 
dressed,  with  wide  hat,  long  frock,  and 
high  boots, _  comes  in  and  puts  the  gun  in 
his  hand,  in  the  corner,  and  holds  up  a 
wild  duck,  goose  or  turkey.  They  ad¬ 
mire  it,  and  two  small  children  come  in, 
dressed  like  their  father  and  mother  in 
miniature,  only  the  boy  is  bareheaded 
and  the  girl  has  on  a  sunbonnet.  The 
man  removes  his  hat  and  the  girl  her  bon¬ 
net.  The  man  and  woman  sit  at  the  table 
on  the  stools.  The  children  draw  the 
bench  up  and  sit  on  it.  All  help  them¬ 
selves  to  pudding,  and  milk  from  the 
pitcher,  and  begin  to  eat. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  a  glee  club  leads 
the  audience  in  singing  some  old,  old  song, 
closing  with  “America.” 

You  do  not  know  what  an  interest  the 
last  generation  or  two  take  in  spinning 
and  weaving,  which  very  few  know  any¬ 
thing  about.  Everyone  from  far  and  near 
will  come,  and  you  can  charge  a  small 
entrance  fee,  which  will  assume  a  goodly 
amount  as  your  audience  increases.  I 
expect  you  will  find  that  you  have  budd¬ 
ed  better  than  you  knew,  because  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  the  community 
will  wake  up  and  take  a  new  interest  in 
each  other,  and  all  that  concerns  them. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Paint  Over  Varnish 

Referring  to  “Paint  Over  Varnish,”  O. 
M.  G.,  page  1506,  last  year  we  did  over 
our  bathroom,  and  this  year  we  have 
done  over  our  kitchen.  The  woodwork 
in  each  was  regular  varnish  finish,  and 
the  walls  were  covered  with  varnish  fin¬ 
ish  paper  which  had  been  varnished  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  bathroom  paper  had  a 
dark  blue  tile  design  and  the  kitchen  a 
light  blue  tile  design. 

We  first  went  over  walls  and  wood¬ 
work  with  coarse  sand  paper  (lightly), 
wiped  off  the  dust  and  applied  the  new 
paint.  We  used  a  gloss  paint  for  the 
bathroom  walls.  Five  coats  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  blue  design.  Had  we 
used  a  sealing  coat-  first,  two  coats  of 
paint  would  have  been  enough.  For  the 
kitchen  only  three  coats  were  required. 

For  the  woodwork  we  used  two  coats 
of  enamel  undercoating  with  a  small 
amount  of  enamel  added,  and  finished 
with  one  coat  of  enamel.  This  made  a 
very  fine  job.  A  stencil  of  any  desired 
design  can  be  used  to  add  a  border 
around  the  walls  at  the  proper  height. 
Never  use  more  than  on§  coat  of  enamel. 

E.  B. 


FREE! 

Send 

Coupon 


Just  mail  the  coupon  below,  and  we’ll  send 
you  the  pattern  of  your  choice,  and  our 
beautiful  Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book 
and  Family  Outfitter,  FREE.  The  new  sil¬ 
houette  pattern  .(ill  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  have  a  dress  in  the  smart,  Spring  mode, 
and  our  300-page  catalog  will  save  you  dol¬ 
lars  on  everything  to  wear  for  all  the  family. 
Mail  the  Coupon — get  the  FREE  Pattern  and 
the  FREE  Catalog  —  see  what  wide  varieties 
and  tremendous  savings  we  offer  you  on 

all  kinds  of  yard-goods  from  muslins  to  silks.  When 
you  think  of  Clothing,  think  of  saving,  and  when  1 
you  think  of  saving  most—  shop  from  theChicago  - 
Mail  Order  Co.  ’s  wonderful  New  SpringCatalog. 

WE  PAY POSTAGE 


tfl 


FREE! 
Send 
(Coupon 


F-153FW9853 

Distinguished  by  a 
bertha  collar  and 
gracefully  flared  skirt. 
Very  effective  when 
developed  of  voile,  or¬ 
gandie.  etc.  With  or 
without  sleeves.  Sizes 
16, 18, 20  years.  With¬ 
out  sleeves,  size  16  re¬ 
quires  214  yardB  39-in. 
material,  X  yard  of 
35-inch  trim. 


FREE! 

Send 

Coupon 


F-153FW9852 
I  Distinctly  a  1930  pat¬ 
tern  !  Becoming  V’* 
(neck,  shirred  girdle 
/placed  higher,  and 
flared  skirt.  Cotton, 
rayon  or  silk  may  be 
used  for  its  fashioning. 
Long  or  short  sleeves. 
Sizes  16, 18,  20  years;  36, 
38, 40. 42  bust.  With  long 
sleeves,  size  36  requires 
3  yards  40-inchmaterial; 
%  yard  of  36-inch  trim. 

FREE! 

Send 
Coupon 


F-153FW9855 

S  tre  ssing  tiers 
and  a  hip-swath¬ 
ing  band !  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  rayon  or  silk 
fabrics.  Long  or 
short  sleeves. 
Sizes  16  to  20  yrs.; 
36  to  42  bust.  W  i  th 
long  sleeves,  size 
36  requires4%lyds. 
39-inch  material; 
1%  yards  3%-inch 
lace. 


F-153FW9854 

Has  the  new  Bcarf 
collar!  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of 
rayon  or  silk  flat 
crepe,  satin,  etc. 
Sizes  16, 18, 20  yrs.  5 
36,  38,  40.  42  bust. 
Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with 
14  yard  of  35-inch 
trim. 


F-153FW9837 

“Surpliced”and 
pleated.  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  cot  ton,  ray¬ 
on  or  silk.  Sizes 
16,  18,  20  years; 
36.  38,  40.  42,  44 
bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2X  yards 
of  39-inch  mate¬ 
rial,  %  yard  of 
32-inch  contrast¬ 
ing;  3X  yards 
of  binding. 


F-153FW9850 

Clever  pattern  that 
lends  itself  well  to  cot¬ 
ton  or  rayon  fabrics. 
Sizes  8,  10,  12,  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  X 
yard  of  39-inch  light  con¬ 
trasting  and  X  yard  of 
35-inch  dark  contrasting. 


F-153  FW9851 

Use  our  helpful  pat¬ 
tern  to  make  this  girl¬ 
ish  frock.  Flared  skirt. 
Adapted  to  any  mate¬ 
rial.  With  or  without 
sleeves.  Sizes  8,  10,  12, 
14.  Without  sleeves,  size 
8  requires  2 %  yards  of 
85-inch  material. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

for  FREE  PATTERN 
and  FREE  CATALOG 

I  Dept.  F-153,  Chicago  Mail  Order  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I 


i 


Send  me  absolutely  FREE,  pattern  No . Size  (Bust  Measure  or  Age) . ----- 

(Indicate  number  and  size  of  pattern  you  select),  and  Free  Style  Book  and  Family  Outfitter,  for 
Spring  and  Summer,  showing  the  newest  fashions  in  apparel  for  all  the  family,  and  dry  goods. 
(One  pattern,  your  choice,  and  our  big  300-page  catalog,  No.  102,  are  to  be  absolutely  FREE. ) 


i 
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IVhat  Bonds 
Shall  I  Buy? 

HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  investors 
have  answered  this  question  by  pur¬ 
chasing  in  the  last  12  years  more  than  a 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  Federal  Land  Bank 
Bonds,  mutually  guaranteed  by  the  Twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks  under  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  Backed  by 
first  farm  mortgages  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms,  these  bonds  offer  con¬ 
servative  investors  all  the  features  deemed 
desirable  in  long-term,  safe  investments — 
stability  of  income,  ready  collateral,  mar¬ 
ketability,  desirable  maturities,  and  tax 
exemption.  These  features  are  reflected  in 
the  interest  rates.  Interest  is  paid  semi¬ 
annually. 

The  12  banks  have  total  capital,  legal  and 
other  reserves  and  undivided  profits,  aggre¬ 
gating  more  than  $84,000,000.  Their  total 
assets  exceed  $1,300,000,000. 

Although  operating  since  1916,  through 
the  worst  depression  ever  experienced  by 
agriculture,  the  net  carrying  value  of  the 
real  estate,  sheriffs’  certificates  and  other 
items  owned  by  the  Twelve  Mutual  or  Co¬ 
operative  Federal  Land  Banks  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30, 1929  was  only  1.1  per  cent  of  their 
assets.  This  mutual  system — the  12  banks 
and  4662  local  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations —  affords  the  investor  the  added 
security  of  diversification,  for  it  operates 
not  in  one  or  two  states,  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  these  12  banks  make 
offerings  of  their  bonds.  Write  the  nearest 
Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent  for 
Circular  No.  16. 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  of 


Springfield,  Mass, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Charles  R.  Dunn 

Fiscal  Agent 

FEDERAL  LAND 
BANKS 

31  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City 


TRY  THIS 
TEST! 

Check  Your  English  With 
This  Famous  Self- Instructor 

In  the  following  list  of 
ten  words,  half  of'  them 
have  the  wrong  pronunci¬ 
ation  given  —  can  you  tell 
which  are  wrong  and 
which  right? 
calliope — c  a  -  L I  -  o  -  p  e 
communist — com-M  U  -nist 
conversant — CO  N  -ver-sant 
dirigible — di-  R I  DG  E-I-ble 
exquisite — EX-quis-ite 
grimace — g ri  m  -  A C  E 
lamentable- — la-  M  ENT-a-bl 
paprika — pap-  R  E  E-ka 
secretive — se-  K  R  E  E-tiv 
vaudeville — va  w  -  da-vll  le 

How  embarrassing  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  you  have  been 
pronouncing  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  words  incorrectly ! 
What  impression  must  you 
have  made  at  the  office, 
at  luncheon,  in  social  and  business  talks  if.  for  in¬ 
stance,  you  said  “con-YER-sant”  when  you  should 
have  said  “CON-ver-sant.” 

WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  JUST  A  FEW  WORDS 
MAKE 

Evervone  makes  mistakes  in  English  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion  grammar,  construction,  phraseology  and  spelling. 
But,  the  better  English  you  use,  the  better  is  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you  create.  .  .  , 

The  least  that  anyone  can  do  is  to  spend  a  lew 
minutes  a  day  to  check  up  and  improve  his  lan- 
guaiiG.  Putnam's  famous  “Pitfalls  in  English  is  a 
handy  instructor — easy  to  follow  and  learn  from. 
Thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  have  read 
and  studied  this  book  to  their  profit. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

You  may  TEST  yourself  with  Putnam’s  famous 
“Pitfalls  in  English”  in  your  home.  Send  this  con¬ 
venient  coupon  today.  Deposit  $1.90  (and  postage 
charges)  with  postman  when  the  book  arrives.  Test 
vourself— check  and  improve  your  English— for  o0 
davs  Then  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied  re¬ 
turn'  the  book  and  we  will  immediately  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  postage. 

G  P  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  2  W.  45th  St., New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  mail  me  your  “Pitfalls  in  English.”  When 
the  book  arrives  I  will  deposit  $1.90  (and  postage) 
with  postman;  my  money  and  postage  to  be  refunded 
at  any  time  within  30  days  if  1  return  book  to  you. 


Name 


Address 


(Cash  with  order  price  $2 — Same  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. ) 


If V*  y  experiment  with 
unfamiliar  soaps  and  lotions 

Cuticura 

has  brought  relief  and  happiness  for  fifty  years 
to  millions  all  over  the  -world 
Soap  25c.  Ointment  25c.  and  50c.  Talcum  25c. 

/  A  A  A  A  A.  A  li-AlAii 


Catering  for  Fifty 

I  find  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  to  provide  a  supper,  and  would 
like  a  menu  for  50  people  or  more.  Would 
you  send  me  some  suggestions.  How 
much  should  be  charged  a  plate,  and  how 
serve  it?  I.  M.  B. 

Both  the  menu  and  the  price  will  vary  • 
with  localities,  and  prices  for  meals  given 
'  by  churches  or  other  organizations  are 
always  higher  near  New  York  than  they 
are  farther  from  the  great  cities.  One 
successful  church  dinner,  served  from  six 
to  eight  in  the  evening  for  which  $1  a 
ticket  was  charged,  consisted  of  tomato 
soup,  roast  beef  with  peas  and  mashed 
potatoes,  beet  relish  and  celery,  rolls  and 
butter,  pie  (tipple  or  pumpkin)  and 
coffee.  This  was  especially  well  served, 
the  waitresses  being  carefully  drilled.  One 
set  of  young  girls  served  the  food,  an¬ 
other  set  removed  used  plates,  another 
brought  the  coffee,  while  others  handed 
sugar  and  cream.  This  prevented  con¬ 
fusion.  If  not  arranged  in  this  way  a 
waitress  is  very  likely  to  remove  used 
plates  when  she  ought  to  be  serving  food, 
or  she  may  let  the  coffee  grow  cold  be¬ 
fore  she  gets  around  with  cream  and 
sugar. 

To  serve  50  persons  with  roast  meat, 
15  to  20  lbs.  of  meat  are  required ;  for 
mashed  potatoes  one  peek  potatoes,  one 
cup  butter,  about  one  quart  milk  and 
five  tablespoons  salt.  Two  No.  10  cans 
of  peas  will  be  needed  with  one  cup 
butter,  two  tablespoons  salt,  four  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  and  %  teaspoon  pepper. 

A  recent  church  supper  that  proved 
very  attractive  to  the  public  was  sau¬ 
sages  with  griddle  cakes.  To  serve  50 
persons,  10  lbs.  of  pork  sausages  are  re¬ 
quired.  In  this  case,  a  large  milling 
company  sent  a  man  cook  to  demonstrate 
the  pancakes,  and  he  brought  his  mate¬ 
rials,  utensils  and  stove,  doing  all  the 
cooking.  The  ladies’  aid  paid  for  the 
materials,  the  demonstrator  doing  the 
work.  The  menu  consisted  of  sausages 
with  griddle  cakes,  and  the  cakes  with 
syrup  ;  coffee  and  pie  or  doughnuts.  The 
price  was  65  cents,  and  the  supper  was 
very  popular. 

Another  65-eent  dinner  that  was  very 
popular  was  roast  pork  with  sauerkraut 
and  mashed  potatoes,  followed  by  pie  and 
coffee. 

One  ladies’  aid  gives  a  clam  chowder 
luncheon  occasionally,  charging  50  cents 
for  chowder,  rolls  and  butter,  coffee  and 
pie.  The  chowder  is  very  good,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  workmen  nearby  who 
are  glad  to  buy  a  nourishing  hot  lunch 
They  sell  chowder  to  people  to  take  home 
for  35  cents  a  quart. 

For  a  cold  supper,  either  ham  or 
corned  beef  with  potato  salad  is  usually 
very  popular.  Salmon  loaf  either  hot 
or  cold,  is  always  liked.  If  hot  it  may 
be  served  with  peas  and  potatoes ;  if  cold 
with  salad. 

In  a  farming  or  country  community 
chicken  is  easy  to  procure  and  reliable 
in  quality ;  but  near  a  city  it  is  always 
expensive  if  good  and  sometimes  people 
do  not  care  for  it  because  of  some  un¬ 
fortunate  experience  with  cold  storage 
poultry,  so  it  is  found  that  other  meats 
are  preferred.  A  supper  of  fried  chicken 
and  waffles,  with  honey,  will  usually  he 
found  very  attractive  to  guests. 

The  chief  points  in  preparing  these 
public  meals  are  to  have  pretty  tables, 
competent  service,  good  cooking,  and  no 
skimpiness.  As  for  prices — one  church 
veteran  says — “Let  your  conscience  be 
your  guide.” 


Ever  Try  a  Bonnet  Social? 

When  our  community  hall  was  “in  the 
making,”  we  had  to  “think  hard”  in  order 
to  raise  money.  Box  socials  and  toe 
socials  we  had  worn  out.  Then  one  of 
the  members  of  the  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee  came  to  the  rescue  by  suggesting 
a  bonnet  social.  So  all  the  ladies  in  the 
community  were  notified  to  meet  at  one 
of  the  members’  homes  and  to  come 
equipped  with  scissors  and  thread  to 
participated  in  a  “bonnet  bee.”  The  mem¬ 
ber  who  conceived  the  idea  had  purchased 
a  supply  of  crepe  paper  of  assorted 
colors..  Each  of  the  ladies  vied  with  the 
others  to  see  who  could  devise  the  most 
clever  pair  of  bonnets.  I  remember  one 
especially  clever  bonnet  was  made  of 
pink  and  white  crepe  paper  woven,  just 
as  the  old-fashioned  May-baskets  were 
made.  Then  a  ruffle  was  pasted  around 
the  front  and  long  streamers  completed 
this  novel  bonnet-creation.  Some  were 
made  pointed  like  witches’  caps,  others 
were  tight-fitting  like  babies’  bonnets,, 
while  a  few  of  the  older  members  were 
proud  to  fashion  their  bonnets  from  their 
sunbonnet  patterns  of  bygone  days,  which 
were  so  popular  a  decade  or  so  ago.  Each 
lady  made  two  caps  exactly  alike;  one 
she  kept  herself,  the  other  was  placed  in 
a  large  box  with  those  of  the  other 
ladies,  to  rest  until  the  night  of  the 
auction. 

When  the  night  of  the  bonnet  social 
arrived  one  of  the  men  members  of 
the  community  was  elected  auctioneer. 
He  gave  a  short,  humorous  speech  in 
which  he  told  how  the  ladies  of  the 
community  had  exhibited  great  skill  in 
reviving  ancient  models  in  millinery. 
Then  the  auction  proper  took  place.  Tlie 
average  sale  price  of  the  bonnets  ranged 
between  50  and  75  cents,  but  some  few 
which  were  thought  to  belong  to  certain 
young  ladies  sold  as  high  as  $1.60,  The 
bonnet  sale  ended,  the  gentlemen  donned 


their  bonnets  and  the  ladies  did  likewise. 
An  exciting  time  followed  in  which  each 
gentleman  endeavored  to  match  his  bonnet 
and  thus  find  his  partner  for  supper.  The 
ladies  served  sandwiches,  cake  and  coffee. 

After  supper,  all  participated  in  a  grand 
march  and  finally  passed,  in  couples, 
before  the  judge’s  stand  to  determine  the 
prettiest  pair  of  bonnets,  for  which  a 
prize  was  given.  This  process  of  judging, 
you  may  imagine,  afforded  much  merri¬ 
ment. 

The  bonnet  social  was  a  decided  success 
socially  and  financially. 

But  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  know 
which  the  ladies  enjoyed  more ;  the 
bonnet  bee  or  the  real  bonnet  social. 

PAULINE  M.  WOOD 


A  Magazine  Stand 

One  of  the  handiest  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  a  girl  can  have  in  her  room  is  a 
magazine  stand,  comprising  four  shelves, 
supported  on  four  posts,  and .  made  of 
either  cypress  or  white  wood. 

The  three  lower  shelves  will  take  care 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


159 — Princess  Apron. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large. 
The  medium  size  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  32- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  27 -in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


206  -  A  Flattering 

Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
IS,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  ydjS.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


224  — <  Youthful 
Smartness.  T  h  i  s 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  for 
blouse  and  1  yd.  of 
35-in.  material  for 
skirt.  Ten  cents. 


650  —  Excellent 

Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38. 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


of  a  goodly  number  of  magazines,  scrap- 
books  pamphlets,  or  notebooks,  while  the 
itop  shelf  makes  a  convenient  rest  for  a  row 
of  books,  a  potted  plant,  a  vase  of  flowers, 
a  workbox,  a  bowl  of  bulbs,  a  dish  of  fruit, 
or  whatever  the  girl  has  to  enrich  and 
beautify  her  room. 

Almost  any  girl  can  make  one  of  these 
stands  for  herself  from  the  measure¬ 
ments  given,  especially  if  she  asks  the 
lumber  company  to  deliver  the  posts  and 
shelves  cut  to  order. 

The  posts  are  made  from  %  in.  stock, 
cut  35  inches  long  and  1%  in.  wide. 
They  are  beveled  at  the  top  to  make  a 
pleasing  finish.  The  shelves  are  made 
from  V2  in.  stock  cut  24  in.  long  and  13 
in.  wide. 

I11  a  broad  face  of  each  post  there 
should  be  cut,  four  grooves  which  will  be 
Vo  in.  wide  and  %  in.  deep,  into  which 
the  ends  of  the  shelves  are  slipped  and 
secured  with  brads,  two  brads  in  each 
post  for  each  shelf. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  bottom  shelf 
is  4 Vi  in.  from  the  floor,  that  of  the 
next  one  is  14  inches,  the  next,  23V2  in. 
and  the  top,  33  inches.  The  best  way  to 


measure,  to  be  sure  the-  grooves  are  all 
on  the  same  level,  is  to  lay  the  four 
posts  side  by  side  with  ends  even,  and 
mark  the  lines  on  all  four  at  once. 

Finish  the  stand  with  a  coat  of  stain 
to  harmonize  with  other  furniture  in 
the  room,  then  add  a  coat  of  shellac, 
and  rub  down  with  steel  wool. 

It  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  stand  to  hang  a  curtain  of  cretonne, 
denim,  or  terry  cloth  on  a  brass  rod 
attached  to  the  front  posts  just  under 
the  top  shelf.  annie  e.  Harris 


Savory  Dishes  for  Chilly 
Days 

The  enticing  odor  of  a  savory,  hot 
dish  is  loudly  acclaimed  by  the  men  folks 
when  they  come  in'  to  dinner  on  a  cold, 
blustery  day.  These  recipes  are  econ¬ 
omical  and  require  a  minimum  of  time 
to  prepare.  The  tamale  loaf  can  be  used 
as  a  Ixmten  dish  by  omitting  the  salt 
pork,  using  instead,  the  salad  oil  or 
butter.  John  Tory  is  a  modernized 
version  .  of  an  old  recipe  which  my 
husband’s  grandmother  used. 

Creole  Beef.  —  One  cup  macaroni,  one 
can  tomatoes,  one  medium  sized  onion, 
one  green  pepper,  1  lb.  round  steak,  one 
inch  slice  bacon,  V2  cup  grated  cheese, 
tour  tablespoons  butter,  salt,  pepper. 
Cook  macaroni,  broken  in  small  pieces; 
in  salted  water  until  tender.  Drain. 
Reduce  tomatoes  to  two  cups,  by  sim¬ 
mering  slowly.  Add  to  this  the  onion 
cut  in  thin  slices,  and  the  pepper  cut  in 
.shreds.  Cook  until  both  are.  tender.  Put 
the  steak  and  bacon  through  the  meat 
chopper,  cook  in  a  piping  hot  pan  until 
nicely  browned.  Add  macaroni,  butter 
and  cheese.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
then  add  the  tomato  sauce.  Mix  well. 
Serve  very  hot.i 

John  Tory.  —  One  package  macaroni, 
one  large  green  pepper  and  one  large 
onion  run  through  the  chopper,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  chili  powder,  %  lb.  hamburger 
steak,  one  can  Spanish  tomato  sauce, 
one  tablespoon  flour,  salt,  and  butter. 
Boil  the  macaroni  in  salted  water  until 
tender,  drain,  add  butter,  tomato  sauce, 
green  pepper,  onion  and  salt.  Knead  the 
flour  into  the  hamburger.  Add  the  steak 
and  the  chili  powder  and  turn  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish.  Cover  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  bake  30  minutes. 

Hungarian  Goulash.  —  Three  pounds 
veal  in  inch  cubes,  three  potatoes  diced, 
V-2  cup  water,  three  large  onions,  sliced, 
one  cup  butter  or  drippings,  one  cup 
cream,  one  teaspoon  salt,  V2  teaspoon 
paprika,  V2  teaspoon  pepper.  Put  the 
butter  or  drippings  in  kettle  on  the  range 
and  when  hot  add  the  onions  and  cook 
until  brown.  Add  the  water,  cover  closely 
and  cook  very  slowly  until  the  meat  is 
tender,  then  add  the  seasonings  and  place 
the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  meat.  Cover 
and  cook  until  the  potatoes  are  tender. 
Then  add  the  cream  and  cook  five 
minutes  longer. 

Tamale  Eoaf.  —  One  can  corn,  one  can 
tomatoes,  one  small  onion  one  lump 
butter  size  of  walnut,  V2  cup  salad  oil  or 
drippings  from  salt  pork,  one  cup  milk, 
one  cup  cornmeal,  three  eggs,.  three  tea¬ 
spoons  Grandma’s  Spanish  pepper,  salt 
to.  taste,  small  piece  salt  pork,  10  ripe 
olives.  Fry  the  diced  salt  pork  in  large 
frying-pan,  remove  the  pork  and  fry  the 
onion,  which  has  been  sliced,  in  the 
drippings  until  a  light  yellow.  If  pre¬ 
ferred  pour  off  the  drippings  and  fry  the 
onion  in  salad  oil.  Put  the  corn  and 
tomatoes  in  the  pan  with  the  onion  and 
add  the  pork,  milk  and  butter.  When  this 
reaches  the  boiling  point  add  the  corn¬ 
meal,.  eggs,  well  beaten  ;  salt,  olives  and 
Spanish  pepper.  Pour  into  baking  dish 
and  bake  30  minutes. 

MAY  ARMSTRONG 


Salt  Rising  Bread 

Dissolve  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  iu 
two  cups  of  scalding  water,  and  beat  in 
gradually  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Beat  for  10  minutes,  cover,  and 
set  in  a  very  warm  place  for  eight  hours 
Now  add  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  pint  of 
lukewarm  milk,  stir  in  enough  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  batter,  and  stir  this  into  the 
risen  dough.  Mix  thoroughly,  cover,  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  till  very  light. 
Then  turn  into  bowl,  and  knead  in  enough 
flour  to  make  it  the  consistency  of  or¬ 
dinary  bread  dough.  Make  into  loaves, 
set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  and  then 
bake. 

Another  method  is  to  put  a  quart  of 
lukewarm  water  into  a  deep  pitcher  or 
jar,  and  beat  into  it  one  teaspoon  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  a  piece  of 
soda  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  a  tablespoon 
of  cornmeal.  Then  stir  in  enough  flour 
to  make  a  thick  but  not  stiff  batter. 
Cover  the  pitcher,  and  set  in  a  deep  ves¬ 
sel  of  warm  water,  where  the  warmth 
will  be  maintained.  In  two  to  four 
hours  the  yeast  will  be  foaming.  Add 
enough  lukewarm  water  mixed  in.  gradu¬ 
ally  to  make  enough  liquid  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  loaves  you  wish  to  make.  Take  a 
pan  of  flour,  make  a  hole  in  the  center, 
and  pour  in  the  liquid.  Do  not  make  a 
stiff  dough :  it  should  quake  when 
shaken.  Cover  with  dry  flour  and  clean 
cloths,  set  in  a  warm  place  (80  to  100 
degrees)  until  light.  Knead  into  loaves, 
let  rise  a  short  time,  then  bake.  The 
loaves  must  not  over  rise,  or  bread  will 
be  sour. 
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Peanut  Cookery 

Several  years  ago,  a  young  woman  of 
the  city,  who  had  taught  school,  but  who 
bad  <seen  very  little  of  the  inside  of  a 
kitchen,  married  and  went  with  her 
husband  to  live  on  a  farm.  Cook  books, 
truly  friendly  neighbors,  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed,  came  to  her  rescue. 
There  must  have  been  many  a  kindly 
laugh  because  of  the  original  way  in 
which  this  young  housewife  was  treading 
an  unknown  path.  One  thing  she  did  wTas 
to  introduce  theory  into  practice,  and 
since  peanuts  were  cheap,  and  rich  in 
proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  she 
bought  a  bushel  of  raw  peanuts. 

At  first,  in  roasting  them  she  spoiled 
several  lots,  but  finally  she  found  that 
by  roasting  them  slowly  in  the  oven, 
turning  them  frequently  and  watching 
them  carefully,  she  could  do  them  nicely. 
If  they  were  browned  too  much  she 
learned  that  their  flavor  was  destroyed. 
Salted  peanuts  were  a  real  luxury,  and 
usually  came  with  the  Sunday  dessert. 
The  raw  nuts  had  to  be  shelled  and 
skinned ;  that  was  the  only  hardship. 

In  the  Fall  of  that  same  year,  the 
husband  and  wife  went  to  Cornell  in  order 
that  the  young  agriculturist,  or  farmer, 
might  take  a  course  in  farming.  The 
wife  studied  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department.  While  there,  the  young  in¬ 
structor  in  the  laboratory  who  was  doing 
light  housekeeping,  as  well  as  teaching, 
_  and  who  was  helping  her  two  younger 
brothers  through  the  university,  explained 
that  she  substituted  milk  and  peanut 
butter  for  meat.  All  three  were  perfect 
pictures  of  health,  full  of  energy,  both 
physical  and  mental.  To  be  sure,  milk 
provided  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the 
protein,  but  she  felt  that  peanut  butter 
was  of  enough  importance  to  serve  it 
liberally.  Then  it  was  the  housewife  of 
little  experience  felt  that  her  bushel  of 
peanuts  had  not  been  such  a  wild  scheme 
after  all,  and  she  has  always  intended 
to  repeat  that  experiment. 

At  preseht,  her  son,  a  high  school  lad, 
just  at  the  age  when  boys  are  interested 
in  advertisements,  is  reading  those  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  his  desire  for  a  peck 
of  peanuts  is  strong.  It  was  his  grand¬ 
father,  who,  when  he  was  first  married, 
bought  a  barrel  of  quinces ;  he  wished  to 
be  a  generous  provider,  and  neither  he 
nor  his  bride  had  ever  had  enough  quince 
sauce.  The  boy,  however,  is  two  genera¬ 
tions  x-emoved.  His  plea  is  for  a  peck  of 
peanuts. 

The  mother  has  discovered  that  cabbage 
salad  is  readily  accepted  if  peanuts  and 
raisins,  or  if  peanuts  and  red-skinned 
apples,  which  are  left  unpeeled,  and  finely 
diced,  are  combined  with  the  cabbage. 
Furthermore,  grated  carrots  and  peanuts 
put  through  the  meat  grinder,  combined 
and  served  with  mayonnaise  dressing  on 
lettuce  leaves,  is  a  salad,  healthful  and 
well  liked  by  the  family. 

Faith  in  the  nutritive  value  of  peanuts 
has  strengthened  within  the  last  year, 
for  a  certain  friend  of  the  housewife  was 
quite  sick  last  Winter.  She  seemed 
unable  to  regain  her  weight  or  her 
strength.  She  probably  was  not  eating 
enough  nourishing  food.  She  longed  for 
salted  peanuts  and  as  she  acquired  the 
habit  of  eating  a  handful  each  day,  just 
because  she  liked  them,  she  began  to  im¬ 
prove  in  health.  So  peanuts  not  only 
taste  good,  but  for  those  who  can  digest 
them,  and  most  people  can,  they  really 
are  good  because  they  are  so  highly 
nutritious.  Perhaps  those  who  grow 
peanuts,  as  well  as  those  who  buy  their 
peck  of  peanuts,  may  be  interested  in 
recipes  in  which  these  nuts  are  their 
chief  charm. 

Salted  Peanuts. — Pour  one  teaspoon  of 
oil  on  every  cupful  of  nuts  and  let  them 
stand  for  an  hour.  Then  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  salt  for  each  cupful  of  nuts. 
Stir  all  together  and  place  in  a  shallow 
pan  in  the  oven  until  they  are  colored  the 
least  bit.  Stir  them  occasionally  while 
they  are  in  the  oven,  and  shake  the  pan, 
iso  that  the  peanuts  will  be  evenly  colored. 
Turn  them  out  on  brown  paper  and  shake 
off  the  loose  salt  before  serving. 

Peanut  Meal. — Procure  raw  nuts  and 
shell  them.  Put  them  in  the  oven  and 
leave  just  long  enough  to  loosen  the 
brown  skins.  Rub  off  the  skins.  This 
can  be  done  by  putting  them  on  a  towel 
and  rubbing  them  with  another  towel. 
Grind  the  nuts  with  a  grinder  that  will 
make  meal,  rather  than  an  oily  mixture. 
Place  the  meal  in  sterilized  jars.  Cover 
the  jars  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  This 
meal  will  keep  for  weeks.  Since  it  is 
rich  in  starch,  it  may  be  used  for  thicken¬ 
ing  soups  and  sauces.  It  may  be  used  in 
muffins,  Sally  Lunns  or  griddle  cakes. 
Little  flour  should  be  added,  because  of 
the  starch  in  the  meal.  It  also  contains 
fat  which  will  take  the  place  of 
shortening. 

Peanut  Butter. — Roast  the  nuts,  shell 
them  and1  blow  off  the  brown  skins  after 
the  nuts  have  been  rubbed  together.  This 
is  easily  done  with  a  small  bellows,  a 
fan,  or 'papm'-  Dust  the  peanuts  slightly 
with  salt  and  grind  them.  Put  away  in 
a  cool  place  in  covered  jars  or  tumblers. 

Peanut  Wafers.— One-half  cup  peanut 
meal,  %  cup  peanut  butter,  1%  cupfuls 
sugar,  x/2  cup  warm  water,  y2  teaspoon 
soda,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice;  about 
three  cups  of  graham  flour.  Mix  the 
peanut  meal  with  the  peanut  butter  and 
beat  vigorously.  Add  the  lemon  juice 
and  add  the  sugar  gradually.  Dissolve 
the  'SO da  in  the  warm  water  and  add  to 
the  mixture.  Work  in  gradually  the 
graham  flour.  The  dough  must  be  rather 
hard.  Roll  out  into  a  very  thin  sheet  and 


cut  in  two-inch  squares  or  rectangles. 
Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  until  a  golden 
brown. 

Cream  of  Peanut  Soup.— One  quart 
milk,  one  teaspoon  grated  onion  or  onion 
juice,  one  tablespoon  cornstarch,  a  dash 
of  cayenne,  one  egg  yolk,  y2  pint  peanut 
butter,  one  bay  leaf,  one  saltspoon  celery 
seed,  or  a  little  chopped  celery,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  a  dash  of  white  pepper.  Com¬ 
bine  the  milk  with  the  peanut  butter 
gradually,  using  later  in  the  process  the 
egg  beater,  add  the  onion,  the  bay  leaf 
and  celery  seed.  Place  in  a  double  boiler, 
stir  and  cook  until  hot.  Thicken’  with 
cornstarch  which  has  been  moistened  with 
a  little  cold  milk.  Cook  until  smooth  and 
creamy.  Strain  through  a  sieve.  Add  the 
seasoning  and  serve  at  once  with  croutons. 
This  soup  has  such  a  delicate,  although 
delicious  flavor,  that  the  average  partaker 
will  be  unable  to  detect  the  peanut  butter. 

Peanut  Leaf  Puffs. — One  cup  butter, 
%  cup  cream  (about),  two  cups  flour, 
confectioner’s  sugar,  rolled  peanuts,  a 
pinc-h  of  salt.  Cream  the  butter  until  it 
is  soft.  Add  the  sifted  flour  and  salt 
very  gradually,  and  add  just  enough 
cream  to  make  it  easily  handled  dough, 
not  to  soft.  Roll  very  thin  on  a  lightly 
floured  board  and  cut  into  rounds.  Bake 
in  grease  baking  tin  in  a  rather  quick 
oven.  When  puffs  are  very  slightly 
browned,  draw  the  tin  to  the  oven  door, 
and  sprinkle  heavily  with  confectioner’s 
sugar  and  then  with  the  rolled  peanuts. 
Push  the  tin  back  into  the  oven  to  slightly 
parch  the  nuts. 

Peanut  Drop  Cookies. — One-half  cup 
sugar,  %  cup  butter,  one  cup  flour,  1% 
cups  coarsely  rolled  and  baked  peanuts, 
one  whole  egg,  one  egg  yolk,  1%  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  vanilla,  one 
/tablespoon  lemon  juice,  %  cup  milk, 
whole  peanuts,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Work  the 
butter  until  it  is  soft.  Stir  in  the  sugar 
until  it  is  creamy.  Beat  the  egg  and  the 
egg  yolk  until  light  and  then  add  to  the 
•butter  mixture.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt  together,  sifting  gradually  into 
the  mixture,  alternating  with  the  milk. 
Add  the  vanilla  and  lemon  juice  and  stir 
in  the  rolled  peanuts.  Grease  baking  tin 
and  sift  lightly  with  flour.  Drop  the 
cooky  dough  in  small  teaspoons  on  the  tin 
and  press  a  half  peanut  in  the  center  of 
each  cooky.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  fifteen  minutes.  This  makes  about 
35  cookies. 

Peanut  Butter  Fudge.  —  Two  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  evaporated  milk,  y2  cup 
peanut  butter,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
pinch  of  salt.  Mix  the  sugar  with  the 
evaporated  milk  until  dissolved.  Add 
butter.  Stir  while  cooking,  not  too  fast, 
until  the  mixture  reaches  the  soft  ball 
•stage.  Add  peanut  butter  and  salt.  Stir 
just  long  enough  to  melt  and  mix 
•thoroughly.  Remove  from  fire  and  beat 
until  smooth.  Pour  quickly  into  well- 
buttered  flat  pan.  When  is  has  hardened 
mark  in  squares.  Remove  when  cold. 

Peanut  Kisses. — One-half  pint  peanuts, 
four  egg  whites,  two  cups  granulated 
sugar,  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  the  egg  whites 
until  they  are  stiff,  not  dry.  Add  the 
sugar  gradually  and  the  salt.  .Stir  in  the 
peanuts  which  have  been  rolled  or  chopped 
until  they  are  rather  fine.  Drop  by 
•spoonfuls  on  oiled  paper.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  a  golden  brown.- 
MAUD  DOUGLAS  FEAK 


Stollen  and  Coffee  Cake 

The  following  recipe  for  stollen  is  very 
good,  as  I  have  made  it  often  for  the  last 
30  years.  Coffee  cake  can  be  made  by 
the  same  recipe  leaving  out  nuts  and  fruit 
and  putting  dough,  when  risen,  in  pans 
about  1%  or  2-in.  high,  and  making 
streusel  of  flour,  sugar  andfcbutter  rubbed 
to  a  mixture  that  looks  like  crumbs, 
sprinkled  over  the  top. 

Stollen. — 1  y2  lbs.  flour,  ys  lb.  butter, 
%  pint  milk,  three  eggs,  y2  teaspoon  salt, 
one  cake  compressed  yeast,  %  lb.  raisins, 
%  lb.  almonds,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel, 
y8  lb.  citron.  I  start  dough  at  night  at 
S  :45,  let  rise  until  light  (one  hour),  have 
all  fruit  and  nuts  ready  during  the  day. 
Finish  mixing  all  ingredients  with  sponge 
and  let  rise  until  5  or  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  then  form.  Let  rise  again  about 
one  hour  and  bake.  In  starting  the 
dough  take  the  milk  and  warm  (not  hot), 
put  in  the  sugar  and  as  much  flour  to 
make  like  paste,  then  put  in  yeast  which 
has  been  broken,  a  teaspoon  of  sugar 
with  it  and  diluted  in  a  little  of  the  warm 
milk.  Stir  just  enough  to  mix,  then  put 
in  warm  place  covered  to  rise.  Don’t  let 
stand  too  long,  else  it  will  again  fall. 
About  one  hour  is  right.  Then  mix  other 
ingredients  with  it.  Beat  the  eggs  well, 
melt  the  butter  and  add  it  warm  to  the 
eggs,  mix  it  in  the  dough,  add  flour,  have 
your  raisins  well  washed  and  floured, 
almonds  peeled  and  cut  fine,  also  citron. 
Mix  all  together  and  beat  well.  I  beat  with 
my  clean  hand  until  it  doesn’t  stick  to 
the  bowl.  Let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  put  dough  on  floured  board,  form 
long  roll,  then  take  rolling  pin  and  roll 
from  center  to  ends.  Wet  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  fold  over ;  cut  some  almonds  and 
put  on  top.  Lay  it  on  well-buttered  pa¬ 
per  on  pan.  To  keep  the  shape  I  lay  old 
cups  without  handles  on  the  sides ;  some¬ 
times  form  one  small  one  and  separate 
with  buttered  paper.  Let.  rise  about  one 
hour  and  bake.  Put  paper  over  until  al¬ 
most  done.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  about 
45  minutes.  While  baking  pour  melted 
butter  over,  don’t  open  too  soon,  and 
when  taken  out  of  oven  put  over  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  cinnamon.  mbs.  e.  b. 


An  Automobile  Accident 
May  NOW  Be  More  Serious 
(to  you)  Than  Ever  Before ! ! ! 

A  year  ago  we  pointed  out  that  “just  one  accident  with  your  automobile 
or  truck  may  take  your  life-time  savings.” 

TODAY,  with  the  SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  LAW  in  effect,  the 
need  for  Public  Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance  is  even  more 
apparent,  and  vitally  important  to  you. 

Automobile  Insurance  Has 


Become  a  Necessity  !\ 

Even  the  Most  Careful  Drivers  Have  Accidents! 

35,000  farmers  are  insuring  their  cars  and  trucks  in  the  MERCHANTS 
MUTUAL.  They  are  prepared  to  fully  comply  with  the  law;  they  are 
sure  of  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  and  PROTECTION  whenever  they 
drive — AND,  they  are  saving  money.  They  save  $4.00  to  $10.00  on  each 
policy  by  insuring  with  us. 

34  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  State  insure  57  cars  in  the 
Merchants  Mutual. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Note  these  additional  advantages:  We  allow  your  saving  as  an  outright 
cash  deduction  when  you  pay  your  premium ;  we  have  hundreds  of 
agents — you  probably  know  personally  the  one  nearest  your  farm;  we 
not  only  allow  a  definite  saving  at  the  start,  but  are  paying  an  additional 
dividend  at  the  end  of  the  insured  period.  Our  agents  have  an  Easy 
Installment  Plan,  if  you  prefer  to  make  Partial  Payments. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us  at  Buffalo  for  his  name 
and  address. 


lVfl  C  D  |  T  On  your  pleasure  car  you  will  be  allowed  a  further 
Iv*  Ci  1\  1  I  deduction  of  10%  below  Merchants  Mutual  low  rates, 
D  ATIMf'1  Provided  you  have  not  had  an  automobile  accident 
■TvrA  1  llivJ.  for  two  years. 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL,  GAY  COLORED 

Butterfly  Tray  $1.49 


EASILY 

MADE 


IDEAL 

GIFT 


ALL  THE  WORLD  contributes  to  the  magic  beauty  of  this 
serving  tray  which  you  make  with  your  own  hands  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  eveninc  by  following  simple  step-by-step,  illustrated 
instructions  sent  together  with  all  the  necessary  materials, 
Tropical  butterflies  with  magnificently  colored  wings!  Reed 
from  India.  Sky  paper  from  America.  Colored  grasses  from 
France.  Nature  revealed  in  her  glories.  A  real  picture  ! 

YOU  RECEIVE  one  12  x  19  Oval  Base;  Reed  for  Spokes 
and  Weaving,  Glass  Holder,  Sky  Paper,  Assorted  Grasses, 
Milkweed,  Butterflies  —  everything  except  glaBS  —  Price 
with  glass  $1.99. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  pay  the  postman  $1.49,  plus 
few  cents  postage.  Weight  3  lba.  With  glass  6  lbs.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Order  promptly,  offer  limited  to  first 
600.  Complete  instruction  booklet  showing  how  to  weave  baskets 
Bent  free  with  every  order,  otherwise  10c. 

II.  II.  PEIIKINS,  Udff.  for  Reedcrafters 
2S8  Shelton  Avenue  New  Raven,  Conn. 


A  WAIL 

eUMH 


AT 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

[Send  for 

FREE 

1930 
SAMPLE 
BOOK 

SHOWING  a  vast  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modern, 
strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  borders — to¬ 
gether  withinstructionsformeas* 
uring  and  hanging.  Large  double 
rollsatrock  jottom  factory  prices. 

IV£  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Dept.  H  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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uced 
FREE 

3tove , range  ancH 
furnace  bargains.  Porcelain 
,mel  ranges,  choice  of  5  colors, 
gasoline,  gas  stoves,  furnaces, 
or  terms.  24-hour  shipment. 
Free  Trial.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  6- Year  Guarantee.  29 
years  in  business.  760,000  custom¬ 
ers.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


$ei95 


Furnaces 


‘AKalaraazoQ 

Direct  to  You" 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  tli  rowing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  M.  S.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


Wool 


Rlanlfpt*  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
Diaiincia  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
Raitin?  you  I)ave  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods 

uaiimg  that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 

Rnhpc  Write  for  catalogue  and|  samples, 

iiuuco  Prices  reasonable. 


WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lyun  St.  ^West  Unity,  Ohio 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 


Yon  can  paperthe  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design*  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  95  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEAVE 
A  T 
HOME 


Write  for  Free  Book  “MAKING 
MONEY  AT  HOME  WITH  A  LOOM,” 
tells  all  about  fun  of  weaving 
Colonial  Rugs  on  low  priced  UNION 
Looms.  Looms  demonstrated  at  our 
plant.  Visitors  welcome.  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  276  Factory  St.,  Boonvllle,  New  York 


Agents  Wanted 


to  sell  old  established 
line  of  Stock  Tonics, 
Fly  Sprays  and  other 
high  grade  Products.  Liberal  commissions.  Permanent 
territory,  w.  D.  CARPENTER  CO,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wnntorl  In  Rii-ir  ?  Old  Colored  Pictures  by  Currier 
ndUlcU  III  uuy  .  &  Ives.  Envelopes  with  stamps 
before  1880.  JACK  LEESE,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  A  KENDALL.  104  Wsydell  St,,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for  old  Currier  and  Ives 

Prints.  CHAGNON  1170  Sixth  Ava.,  New  York 
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A  NEW  WAY  OF  MILKING 

that  proved  to  be  a  BETTER  WAY 


mitrge  Milker 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  farmers  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing!  But  this 
new  system  instantly  appealed  to  their 
practical  common  sense.  No  new  dairy 
device  ever  sold  so  fast  before. 

The  Surge  went  onto  farms  where  other 
milkers  had  been  tried  and  discarded.  It 
began  milking  Champions  of  all  breeds. 
It  won  its  way  into  fluid  milk  districts 
where  milkers  had  been  ■ 
barred.  Certified  grade  “A”  jQ 
producers  flocked  to  this 
new  Surge  Method.  And  so 
it  went!  Until  the  new  way 

Babson  Silo  «  Surge  Milker 
West  Bend  Barn  Equipment 


jresented  Ever 

BABSON  FAI 

k  SERVICE 
kMEN^ 

of  milking  became  recognized  as  the 
better  way  of  milking. 

The  whole  interesting  story  is  told  in 
the  new  book  we  have  to  send  you.  It 
tells  how  this  milker  TUGS  like  the  calf; 
how  we  got  rid  of  the  long  milk  tubes 
and  how  you  can  have  a  Surge  NOW  and 
pay  a  little  each  month  out  of  your  milk 
checks.  It  also  tells  ho w  y  ou  can  watch  the 
Surge  operate  in  your  own 
barn  . . .  on  your  own  cows. 
Use  the  coupon  below  and 
check  for  any  other  books 
you  may  want. 

King  Ventilation 
Mefotte  Cream  Separator 


Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation  2843  w.  19th  Sr.,  Depi.  90.72  Chicago 
523  E.  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  send  me  at  once  catalogs  describing  your  lines 
checked  below. 

0  Barn  Equipment  0  Ventilation  0  Surge  Milker  0  Silo  0  Melotte  Separator 
Name 
Address 

State  No.  of  cows  milked 


BIGGEST  VALU E  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’*  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 


Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  aotion. Write  for  Roof- 
V?  111?  17  mmm  in£  and  Material  Book  No. 
*  **  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
BOOKS  323-373  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


Heals  tlie  teat 

—keeps  it  open 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat  Dilators,  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats, 
Hard  Milkers.  They  are  flexible,  bend  with 
the  teat  and  will  not  break.  Have  a  deep  yield¬ 
ing  surface  of  soft,  absorbent  texture,  fit 
large  or  small  teats,  and  carry  the  j 
medication  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
STERILIZED,  packed  in  medicated 
ointment.  Beware  of  imitations  with  stiff, , 
fibre  cores  that  may 
break  or  puncture  teat  Soft,  absorb- 
and  with  hard,  rough  ent  texture j 
surface,  irritating  and 
capable  of  carrying  little  Small,  round- 
or  no  medication  into  ed  end  easy 
the  teat  canal.  to  insert 

A  large  jar  of  Dr. 

Naylor  Dilators  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid, 
for  $1.00  if  your 
dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 

Dept.  5 

Morris  N.  Y, 


.  Lightning  Proof  I  Mflfl  I®  US 

ARMED  INGOT  IRON  ££?“ 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog ■  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  50  Middletown, 

&MC0l 


Legs  like  this 

made  sound  again  while  horse  works — or  money 
back.  Use  the  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-tlie-Horse  Treatment 

1,000,000  users  say  it’s  good.  Send  now  for  great-  1# 
est  horse  book  ever  given  away  —  FREE.  Tells 
how  to  locate  and  treat  all  lamenesses.  Book, 
sample  guarantee,  and  proof  that  “Save-the 
Horse”  makes  good  all  sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Ask  your  druggist  — or  order  direct 


MOORE  BROS. 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  SI. 00 

rnrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  o£  Dilators  by  send" 
rlYCL  mg  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


it  Heats 

Like  Magic 


guarantee 

.  WOOL  FA-T 
ulheA0urnseor 

3’.sor|vSve  it  f°r. 


CORONA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  horses,  oattle, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Butter  Making  for  the 
Amateur 

Part  V. 

Streaked  Butter 

The  cause  for  streaked  butter  is  the 
improper  working  of  butter  after  it  has 
been  salted.  When  salt  is  not  evenly 
distributed,  the  butter  will  show  streaks 
and,  since  salt  preserves  the  flavor  of  but¬ 
ter,  if  it  is  unevenly  distributed  the  but¬ 
ter  will  not  retain  its  fine  flavor,  but 
will  soon  become  strong.  Butter  should 
never  be  worked  for  the  last  time  by  ar¬ 
tificial  light  as  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
streaks  by  such  a  light  and  the  butter 
should  be  worked  until  it  lias  a  smooth, 
even  color. 

Coloring  After  Churning 

The  butter  color  should  be  put  in  the 
cream  before  churning.  This  is  the 
proper  method,  but  if  it  should  be  for¬ 
gotten,  the  butter  can  be  colored  after¬ 
wards.  When  it  is  'taken  from  the 
churn,  and  is  in  the  butter  bowl  ready 
to  be  washed,  put  the  coloring,  about  one- 
half  teaspoon  to  10  lbs.  of  butter,  on  to 


horn  close  to  the  skull.  Some  breeders  pre¬ 
fer  the  dehorning  to  disbudding,  but  one 
or  the  other  is  very  necessary,  especially 
where  more  than  a  single  goat  is  kept, 
since  these  animals  are  inclined  to“boss” 
considerably  and  there  is  always  a  “bully” 
among  'them  which  should  not  be 
tolerated.  willet  randall. 


Ayrshire  with  Walking 
Record  Has  Calf 

Less  than  four  weeks  after  walking 
from  Brandon,  Vt.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Alice  of  the  Ayrshire  team  of  Tomboy 
and  Alice,  gave  birth  to  a  bull  calf.  He 
was  born  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  where  his 
mother  was  seen  at  the  National  Live¬ 
stock  Shaw.  With  the  arrival  of  the  calf 
Alice  qualified  for  the  Advanced  Registry 
by  meeting  all  calving  requirements  and 
producing  11,022  lbs.  of  milk  and  447.17 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  305  days.  Part  of  this 
record  was  made  while  walking  from  Ver¬ 
mont  to  Missouri,  a  distance  of  1,275 
miles  in  90  days,  with  grain  and  road¬ 
side  grasses  for  feed.  She  was  handi¬ 
capped  to  some  extent  by.  constant 
changes  in  water  supply,  unusually  se¬ 
vere  weather  conditions,  and  a  variety  of 
roads. 

To  round  out  her  record,  Alice  was  en- 


Alice  and  Her  Calf 


the  butter  in  several  places.  Now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  wash  the  butter,  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  coloring.  Wash  tlie  butter 
thoroughly.  The  butter  color  will  not 
wash  out  to  any  degree.  Work  in  the 
salt  and  by  that  time  the  color  should  be 
evenly  distributed.  I  do  not  advise  this 
method  only  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

Rancid  Butter 

Butter  becomes  rancid  in  a  short  time 
if  the  buttermilk  and  wind-cream  is  left 
in  the  butter  at  the  time  of  washing  it. 
When  cream  is^allowed  to  stand  and  be¬ 
come  dry  on  the  surface,  some  of  it  never 
softens  and  will  appear  in  the  butter  as 
small  whites  flakes  which  we  call  wind- 
cream  or  flake  butter.  But  with  care 
this  will  wash  out.  If  these  flakes  are 
left  in  the  butter  they  become  strong  and 
will  cause  the  butter  to  be  rancid.  Care 
should  be  used  in  washing  butter  in  order 
to  remove  all  the  butter-milk  and  wind- 
cream.  K- 


Disbudding  Goats 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  disbud 
young  goats;  what  age?  o.  s. 

When  tlie  kid  is  about  three  days  old 
clip  the  hair  from  around  the  horn 
button,  and  with  a  stick  of  caustic  potash 
that  lias  first  been  wet,  rub  around  the 
root  of  the  horn  until  the  skin  slips 
slightly — that’s  all  there  is  to  the  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  important  that  you  do 
not  get  on  too  much,  and  that  the  stick 
is  not  wet  enough  so  that  the  liquid  will 
run  down  tlie  side  of  the  face  or  into 
the  eyes.  Be  extremely  careful  as  to  this, 
or  you  will  blind  the  kid  or  kill  it. 

Do  not  attempt  to  disbud  a  kid  over 
10  days  old,  it  cannot  be  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  after  the  horn  button  has 
started  above  the  hair.  If  you  have 
waited  this  long  tlie  next  best  thing  is 
to  keep  on  waiting  until  tlie  horn  is 
fully  matured  which  will  be  at  the  age 
of  about  14  months,  then  with  a  tree 
pruner  with  good  sharp  edges  clip  the 


tered  in  tlie  aged  cow  class  at  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Royal  Live  Stock  Show  in  Kansas 
City,  where  she  won  fourth  prize.  Tom¬ 
boy,  Alice’s  walking  mate  is  at  the  farm 
of  her  owner,  L.  B.  Chapman,  West  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.,  and  promises  to  make  a  good 
record.  Both  cows  finished  their  long 
walk  in  good  condition  with  an  actual 
gain  in  bodyweight,  and  only  the  normal 
decrease  in  milk  production  due  to  ad¬ 
vancing  lactation.  Following  their  trip 
to  St.  Louis,  Alice  and  Tomboy  were 
shipped  on  a  special  exhibition  tour  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  c.  t.  c. 


What  is  Proso? 

An  advertisement  appearing  in  a  poul¬ 
try  magazine  offers  “proso”  a  grain 
equivalent  in  value  for  poultry  to  wheat. 
This  advertisement  made  what  are  to  me 
very  extravagant  claims  for  proso  stating 
in  part  that  it  is  imported  from  Russia, 
very  prolific  oil  all  kinds  of  soil,  produc¬ 
ing  10-20  and  even  26  bushels  of  grain 
from  7  oz.  seed.  Can  you  give  me  a  little 
light  on  the  subject?  E.  F.  A. 

Massachusetts 

Proso  is  a  large  grained  millet  which 
is  a  valuable  crop  iu  Eastern  Russia, 
Tibet,  Turkestan  Mongolia,  Siberia  and 
Manchuria.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
prehistoric  times  in  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
and  in  the  Himalayas  is  grown  up  to 
11,000  feet.  In  the  arid  interior  of  Asia 
proso  millet  is  highly  important,  as  it 
will  make  a  crop  when  Durum  wheat 
fails.  Under  favorable  conditions  yields 
of  70  bushels  to  the  acre  are  reported. 
The  grain  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is 
regarded  as  excellent  for  poultry. 

Proso  is  not  an  important  grain  in  tlie 
United  States,  but  it  has  a  definite  value 
in  the  dry  upland  regions  of  the  West. 
It  can  be  sown  later  than  other  grains, 
and  yet  ripen  its  harvest,  which  makes 
it  of  value  as  a  catch  crop.  The  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  has  done 
experimental  work  with  proso,  especially 
with  the  idea  of  popularizing  it  as  a 
table  food.  There  is  no  question  as  to  its 
nutritive  value  and  we  think  it  quite 
worth  while  to  experiment  with  it  in  the 
East.  We  should  expect  best  results 
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during  a  dry  season.  Prof.  Hansen  of 
South  Dakota,  who  procured  seed  of 
white  proso  from  Kirghiz  nomads  in  the 
Semipalatin.sk  region  of  Siberia  reports 
a  yield  at  the  South  Dakota  Station,  of 
254  lbs.  of  grain  from  one  pound  of  seed. 
Whether  the  grain  would  prove  desirable 
in  the  East  can  only  be  learned  by 
experience. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull 
sale,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mar.  17.  —  Dispersal  of  Holsteins  to 
close  estate  of  K.  B.  Coulter,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  IS— Aberdeen-Angus  Iowa  State 
Show  and  Sale  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sales  manager. 

Mar.  21.  - —  Joint  dispersal  Guernsey 
herds  estate  F.  C.  Benham,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  estate  K.  B.  Coulter,  Clifton 
Springs  at  Coulter  Farm,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Apr.  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale.  East  St.  Louis, 
111.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

Apr.  8. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders-’ 
sale.  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  24-Mar.  8. — Short  course  in  ice 
cream  making,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  9-15. — Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar,  17-22.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 


What  Are  Hogs  WTorth? 

Daily  we  watch  the  market  report  on 
hogs.  We  read  reports  and  market  fore¬ 
casts,  but  none  of  them  tells  the  real 
worth  of  hogs.  Through  my  children  I 
am  learning  about  the  worth  of  hogs. 
When  I  was  graduated  from  college  I 
thought  I  was  educated,  but  I  did  not 
begin  to  get  an  education  until  I  had 
children  of  my  own.  They  are  educating 
me.  Just  now  they  are  teaching  me 
about  pigs.  (My  husband  makes  our 
living  with  chickens.) 

My  course  in  pigs  began  last  October, 
when  Mary  Lorene,  my  eleven-year-old 
daughter,  bought  a  70-lb.  pig  for  $6.75. 
Proudly  she  handed  over  the  money  to  pay 
for  Tier  new  possession.  The  business  of 
buying  the  pig  and  putting  through  the 
deal  was  good  experience  for  a  growing 
girl.  Business  competition  is  keen.  We 
feel  it,  too.  Our  children  must  learn  the 
value  of  a  dollar  if  they  are  to  stand 
up  in  their  day  of  competition.  Too  many 
arithmetic  problems  mention  the  cost  and 
the  selling  prices  of  live  stock  and  ignore 
tli e  cost  of  feed.  Mary  Lorene  learned 
that  her  pig  ate  up  money.  When  she 
realized  that  the  pig  had  a  healthy  appe¬ 
tite,  and  it  cost  her  real  money  to  satisfy 
it,  she  began  to  ask  for  more  work  to 
do  to  earn  the  money  she  needed. 

In  our  home,  certain  tasks  are  pay- 
jobs  ;  others  are  done  in  the  spirit  of 
home  co-operation.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  about  the  wisdom  of 
paying  a  child  for  doing  home  work. 
Mother  and  Father  expect  to  get  paid  for 
much  of  their  hard  work,  and  complain 
about  hard  times  when  their  compensa¬ 
tion  is  unsatisfactory.  Why,  then,  expect 
a  child  to  do  everything  he  can  without 
pay? 

When  Mary  Lorene  needed  more  money 
to  finance  her  hog  business,  she  tried 
to  earn  more  money.  She  honestly  tried 
to  earn  it,  too.  She  swept  the  floors 
more  carefully ;  she  made  her  bed  with¬ 
out  beging  reminded  of  the  task,  and  did 
it  in  less  time,  too ;  she  washed  the 
dishes  more  cheerfully ;  she  remembered 
to  All  the  wood-box  and  bring  in  the 
kindling.  How  carefully  she  kept  account 
of  the  feed  bought,  and  the  “salary”  due 
her!  When  she  realized  that  she  could 
not  earn  quite  enough  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  her  growing  pig,  she  asked 
Daddy  to  make  her  a  loan  until  she 
could  sell  the  pig  and  clear  the  debt. 
In  February  her  cross-bred  hog,  grown 
out  on  new  ground  where  no  other  hogs 
had  been  allowed  to  range,  made  a  profit 
for  her  of  $1.50.  She  received  her  check 
for  $20.25 ;  deposited  it  to  her  account, 
and  paid  off  her  debt  and  the  labor  charge 
due  her  Daddy. 

M.ry  Lorene  invested  in  another  pig, 
and  persuaded  her  ten-year-old  sister  to 
go  in  for  hogs.  This  time  they  did  a 
little  close  bargaining ;  they  traded  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  for  pigs,  and  paid  their  Daddy 
cash  for  eggs. 

What  are  the  hogs  worth?  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  no  one  could  figure  their 
worth  to  our  girls.  Perhaps  I  shall  begin 
to  figure  it  when  I  see  how  they  handle 
a  college  allowance  in  1938.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  their  hogs  had  something 
to  do  with  their  strong  school  record 
last,  year;  they,  got  some  concrete  arith¬ 
metic  along  with  the  work  of  feeding 
PigS.  MBS.  W.  B.  CUBBY. 

Benton  Co.,  Ark. 


Little  Marvin  found  a  button  in  his 
siilad.  lie  remarked :  “I  suppose  it  fell 
while  the  salad  was  dressing.  "■ — 
Christian  Register. 
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SPECIAL  # 
DISCOUNTS 
ON  137 
SILOS 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Write  us  today  for  details.  F  ive  real  reasons  for  these 

Big  Savings  to  Early  Buyers  by 
Quick  Action 

137  men  who  act  promptly  will  get  liberal  concessions  on 
first-quality  Grange  Silos.  A  card  will  bring  you  our  offer, 
FREE.  No  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.  Write  today. 


KRESO 
DIPN°I 


i 


Standardized ", 


GERMICIDE  — . 

PARASITICIDE^ 

DISINFECTANT 

Helps  Protect  Live  Stock  & 
Poultry  from  Parasites  &  Disease 

Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  I  at  drug  stores 

When  writing  for  “Farm  Sanitation** 
booklet,  address: 

Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  K-25-C 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  •  WalkerviUe,  Ontario 


Get  More  Milk  Per  Cow 


-Mor.  Feed  per  Acre— More  Money  with  Leas  Labor. 

Nationally  known  dairy  and  farm  authorities  show  you 
the  way  to  greater  Dairy  Profits  in  - 

DA  I  ES  the  New  National  Dairy  Mags- 
#%  |  B  zine.  Send  ten  cents,  coin  or 

■mininip •  stamps,  to  cover  postage  for 
I  RIRB”5¥fe  three  trial  iBsuee,  or  $1.00  for, 

■  IllUtrllb  3year8(36i88ue8),  |  _ 

DAIRY  TRIBUNE.  34  First  Street,  Mount  Morris.  III. 


10c 

3  Months 
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HOLSTEINS 


Wooster  Fruit  Farms 

DISPERSAL 

45  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

at  Public  Auction 

Wednesday,  March  5th,  1930 

Fully  Accredited — Abortion  Tested 

At  Lakeside  Farm,  2  miles  north  of  Fruitland,  N.  Y. 
Wayne  County’s  Leading  Herd  in  C.  T.  A.  Work. 

Many  have  A.  R.  O.  Records  from  20  to  28  lbs. 

BE  SURE  TO  ATTEND  THIS  IMPORTANT  SALE 

Write  at  once  for  a  catalog  to 

CARL  G.  WOOSTER, 

Union  Hill,  N.  Y. 

ENTIRE  HERD 

HOLSTEINS 

Practically  all  young  cows  and  Second  calf  heifers. 
Some  fresh.  C.  T.  A.  Records  12,500  to  16,000.  300  to  500  fat. 

Accredited.  Priced  to  Sell. 

Herd  Sire.  Also  Six  Guernseys. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  Bee/*  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  Bred  heifers  forsale. 

8.  D.  Wicks,  R.  11.  No.  3,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


5  Choice  Yearling  Rambouillets  purebred* 

Large  typy  ewes.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Kalis,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  LAMBS 

It.  4.  VAN  DYKE  It.  I).  10  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penns. 


4  LARGE  RED  FOXES 

singly.  Einv.  MULLER,  Stone  liidge.  New  York 


c z 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


±J 


To  Close  the  Estate  of  the  Late  K.  B.  Coulter 
we  sell  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

March  17th 

60  Registered  Holstein-Friesians 
March  2 1  st 
60  Registered  Guernseys 
March  22nd 

SO  Grades— Mainly  Holsteins 

along  with  12  horses,  3  tractors,  trucks,  wtigons  and  all 
implements  used  on  the  farms.  These  are  unusually 
choice  animals  and  have  just  passed  a  tuberculin  test. 

Sale  Each  Day  Under  Cover 

at  the  farm  between  Phelps  and  Clifton  Springs  at 
11  o’clock. 

Lunch  Served  at  Noon 

COULTER  FARM 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 

Modified  accredited  area,  the  5th  in  U.  S.  Can 
generally  supply  buyers  with  anything  in  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  or 
Milking  Shorthorns  they  may  be  in  need  of.  30 
hours  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  Fieldman  and  service  without  cost  to  you, 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


XXT  A  NTTEn  t®-2®  young  cows  from  accredited 
» ”  lYiS  A  HjU  herd.  Negative  to  the  abortion 
blood-test.  Record  not  less  than  500  lbs.  butterfat  annual¬ 
ly.  Give  lowest  prices.  PETER  MADSEN,  R.l,  Hobart,  N.Y 


GUERNSEYS 


±3 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B — 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BBOOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Our  barns  are  crowded  with  more  than  135  Guernseys, 
under  2  years  of  age.  To  make  room,  we  will  sell  a  few 
young  Guernseys,  (male  or  female)  at  very  low  prices. 
Write  immediately  for  pedigrees.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood-tested.  Tarbell  Farms,  Sinlthvllle  Flats,  Ji.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.RFroD”m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 

Bose  Strain.  D0U8LA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


Pomlrct  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  See. 
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HORSES 


HIGH  GRADE  PERCHERONS 

full  sisters,  coming  three  and  four,  closely  matched 
sound,  rich  bay  with  stars,  $425.  Pair  of  own  brothers 
coming  two  and  three  roans,  built  much  alike,  will  make 
valuable  team,  $325.  Roan  mare,  coming  three,  snug 
and  sound  $165.  VERNON  LAKLER,  R.  D.  1,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

Belmont  Farm  Percherons 

FOR  SALE 

Big,  registered,  gray  mare  in  foal,  5  years.  Well  broken, 
$350.  Pair  registered  black  brood  mares,  mated, 
5350.  Young  Stallions,  $  1  OO  to  $700. 

II.  II.  BELL  A  SONS  MT.  EPHRAIM,  NT.  J. 

Mammoth  Jacks,  Jennets  and  Saddle  Horses 

Some  of  the  finestbreeding  Jacks  in  the 
country.  Attractive  prices  and  terms. 

Write  for  circular  describing  your  wants. 

The  Cook  Farms,  Box  J,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Cl.~f.1-in  J  Pnniet  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
dnetiana  I  OUICS  MARKS  With  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  l  ight.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS.  Atwater.Obia 


DOGS 


AIRFDAI  CQ  ®  mos.  old.  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier,  male 

HIiiLLiHLLO  6  rnos.  old.  SHAOtSIDE  FARM,*1  Madison.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Wirehaired  Fox  Terriers,  Cocker  Spaniels, 
all  ages.  ZIEGEH,  35  llaight  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


c 


SWINE 


] 


Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bai  gains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

T1  1  I  d\  v  n  n  Grand  champion  strain. 

riirpnrpnll  I  I,  A0WSBred  for  April  and  May 
1  U1  CUI  CU  V/.I.U.UUWofarrow  weight,  250  lbs., 

$40.00.  Shoats,  3  mos.  old,  either  sex,  $12. oO.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  VERNON  LA  FEE  It,  It.  D.  1.  Middlesex,  New  York 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Good  rugged  feeding  pigs,  weighing  18  to  20  lbs.  They 
will  satisfy  you  in  every  way.  Price  $5.50  ea.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  HIGHLAND  YAltllS, WALTHAM,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wal.  0888-M 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  i  Pigs,  sa.oo  each.  Ped- 

free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $15.00.  R.  HILl,  Seneca  Felix.  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE'S 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Jk  Son  .  Merrlfleid,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Young  Feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.00  each,  Shoats, 
20-25  lbs.,  $6.00.  A  few  Yearling  Boars,  $25.00. 
Ship  ivhat  you  want  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY ,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Monticello,  Iowa 

E&S  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  S6>  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

/’■'JOLLIE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
v>  greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


N 


EW  FOFNIIT.ANI)  M  ALE-Registered,  *50.00 
Good  watch  dog.  0.  MILLER,  Box  84,  Elmsford.  N.  T. 


f  OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PFPS-Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies  “ear-oidiemkfe'fue'in 

season.  Reasonable.  IOa  WOODEN.  Waterloo,  New  York 

RABBITS 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

£2iR.r  5  Chinchilla  Burks  Figi,bl0  to  register. 

SALE  V-»IllilCIIIIla.  DUCKS  4  and  o  months  old. 
Leonard.  H.  Cliace  East  Freetown,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE-7  Ped.  Chinchilla  Does  m°1o  Ta”™’ 

M.  N.  Kinsinger  R.  2  Meyersdale,  Penna.’ 


A  DOLLAR  «P 
BOOK  for  ajvC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Heals  the  hurts  that  slash 


your  profits 

rpiIE  feeding  uddefand  teats, 

ot-  i^ocefs  of 

yo(of  a  P-fiUf  theirdeUcate  the  slightest 

infury.^Serioustroubles  usually  develop  fast. 

A  penetrating  application  designed 
for  tender  tissues 

BAG  BALM  is  an  ointment  of  unusual^heahng^ropert^  j  udder 

designed  for  quick,  f  oil-a  priceless  ingredient  made  by 

and  teats.  A  P°yerfull*% 'a  1  f?  ^.^nounded  with  the  refined  BAG 
our  own  exclusive  process  tration  and  quick  healing  bring 

BALM  medicinal  ointment.  Deep  P^^  Qr  sore  teats-or  in  treating 

amazing  results  in  all  clia£  ’  ation  Gf  the  udder  and  other  troubles 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflammation  oi 

tot  give  discomfort  and ^cause  hard  mdk  g.  sive.  large  10-otmce 

Pleasant  to  use -cannot  taint  t  ^  stores.  Mailed  post- 

Cory  Book  sent  on  ****■ 


Avoid  Imitations.  For  BAG  BALM  results, 
insist  on  BAG  BALM.  Take  no  chances  on 
substitutes,  some  of  which  contain  quick-drying 
and  harmful  Formalin.  For  delicate  healing  use 
BAG  BALM.  It  is  gentle  but  thorough. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


cHDc^ 

FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 

Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

54  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


HORNSTOP 


U9e  Fleming’s 
Chemical  Hornstop 

|L  oq  kids  or  calves  3 
10  day  3  old.  Horna  never 
!  grew.  Money  Back  Guar¬ 
antee.  Enough  for  60 
I  head  sent  postpaid  for  $1. 


Send  today  for  copy 
of  our  big  free  Veter¬ 
inary  Adviser.lt  tells  j 
in  detail  of  new  treat-  , 
ments  for  many  diseases  I 
of  horses  and  cattle.  And  I 
don'tforgret  the  Hornstop .1 


Avoids  Torture  of  Dehorning 
I  FLEMING  BROS..  D-51  Stock  Yards,  Chicago! 


Cl  CPTDlf  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
CLC  v  I  nlu  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC- 
TRICLow  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
T rucks  save  j 
high  lifts.  /CQf, 

Write  for  .TVMSt 
F  ree  Cat- 
alog  to¬ 
day. 


Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  IIL 


32  Wells 


FIVE  STYLES 


LU 


POPULAR  PRICED 


EXTRA  STRONG 
CONSTRUCTION 


COW  PROOF 
LATCHES 


Pick  your  stan¬ 
chions  from  this 
complete  line. 
Latest  features 
, — your  favorite 
style  —  rugged 
construction  — 
immediate  ship¬ 
ments  — '  Made 
by  Stanchion 
Specialists  — 
Write  today. 


GUARANTEED 


Counter  -  Irritant 


THIS  .-50c  BOOK 


Tells  you— 


How  to  keep  horses  fit  and 
working,  treats  of  all  ailments. 
An  84-page  ready--eference 
work  for  all  farmers  and 
horsemen.  SENT  FREE. 
Keep  it  handy  with  KEN¬ 
DALL’S,  the  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  that  ends  lameness  from 
ills  or  injuries— $1.25  and  05(! 
sizes  at  your  druggist’s  or  post¬ 
paid  from  DR.  B.  J.  KEN¬ 
DALL  CO.,  16  Main  Street, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


With  the  L  ivestock 


Silage  for  Sheep.  —  Some  dairymen 
in  Ohio,  Maryland  and  New  York  State 
tell  me  that  they  are  gradually  getting 
out  of  dairying  to  establish  flocks  of 
sheep.  Since  most  of  these  men  have 
silos,  they  intend  to  feed  silage  to  their 
sheep,  believing  it  to  be  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  roots.  Silage  of  good 
quality,  made  from  well-matured  corn, 
is  a  valuable  succulent  for  sheep.  It 
is  nourishing,  promotes  health,  and  is 
cheaper  to  produce  than  roots  under 
present  American  conditions.  I  have 
observed,  however,  that  the  owners  of 
purebred  flocks  to  which  sugar  beets, 
mangels  or  turnips  are  fed  in  the  Fall, 
Winter  and  early  Spring,  are  our  most 
successful  breeders.  Maybe  the  feeding 
of  root  crops  is  an  over-emphasized  factor 
in  their  cases.  Their  feeding  is  done,  in 
numerous  instances,  by  English  or  Scotch 
shepherds,  who  don’t  believe  that  there 
is  or  can  be  a  substitute  for  roots.  It 
is  possible,  then,  that  the  skill  of  these 
devoted  shepherds  is  the  root-cause  of 
the  excellent  results  that  they  attribute 
to  the  use  of  roots,  and  that  they  could 
get  cheaper  and  equally  good  results  by 
feeding  silage.  They  insist,  however,  on 
having  clean,  undamaged,  wholesome 
feeds  for  sheep  in  their  charge,  and  they 
know,  from  observation  and  reports  in 
this  country,  that  moldy  or  decayed 
iSilage’,  which  is  common,  causes  ’the 
death  of  many  sheep  of  all  classes  and 
ages.  Whoever  feeds  silage  to  sheep  is 
almost  sure  to  have  this  experience  un¬ 
less  he  ensiles  his  corn  when  it  is  well- 
matured.  The  kind  of  silage  that  is 
commonly  fed  to  dairv  cows  would  cause 
colic,  scouring  and  deaths  in  flocks  of 
sheep. 

Feeds  for  Hogs.  —  Garbage-fed  pigs 
grow  and  fatten  satisfactorily  in  numer¬ 
ous  instances,  and  their  gains  in  weight 
are  often  made  at  a  small  expense  for 
feed.  Many  farm  and  suburban  feeders 
of  a  few  pigs,  however,  would  obtain 
better  results  from  the  use  of  other  feeds, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  better 
quality  of  pork.  A  grain  mixture  that  can 
be  recommended  for  small  pigs  up  to  100 
lbs.  in  weight  consists  of  53  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal,  hominy  or  ground  barlevj  30  lbs. 
of  wheat  middlings ;  7  lbs.  of  fishmeal ; 
5  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal,  and  5  lbs.  of 
chopped  Alfalfa  hay.  For  pigs  weighing 
100  to  150  lbs.,  and  for  gilts  and  boars, 
a  good  mixture  includes  55  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal,  hominy  or  ground  barley ;  30  lbs. 
of  wheat  middlings;  5  lbs.  of  fishmeal  or 
tankage ;  5  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal,  and 
5  lbs.  of  chopped  Alfalfa  hay.  Some 
eastern  feeders  and  breeders  of  hogs  like 
the  following  mixture  for  brood  sows  and 
for  fattening  pigs  weighing  over  150  lbs. : 
69  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  hominy  or  ground 
barley ;  20  lbs.  of  wheat  middlings ;  5 
lbs.  of  fishmeal  or  tankage ;  3  lbs.  of 
linseed  oilmeal,  and  3  lbs.  of  chopped 
Alfalfa  hay,  and  free  access  to  Alfalfa 
hay  in  racks.  A  Hudson  Valley  farmer 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
informed  me  that  some  dairymen  in  his 
county  are  buying  pigs  to  which  to  feed 
a  certain  amount  of  milk  that  they  are 
requested  to  keep  off  the  market  until 
surplus  conditions  correct  themselves. 

Poland- Ciiin  a  Records.  —  Secretary 
Geo.  W.  Davies  of  the  American  Poland- 
China  Record,  commenting  on  the  grand 
champion  carload  of  fat  hogs  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  December,  says  that  they 
averaged  245  lbs.,  there  being  50  head  in 
the  load.  Albert  Kuenster,  a  farmer  in 
Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  bred,  fed  and  exhibited 
them.  From  98  April-farrowed  pigs  he 
selected  20  gilts  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  from  the  remaining  7S  head  picked 
his  load  of  gilts  and  barrows.  They  were 
typical  Poland-Chinas.  Another  Poland- 
China  achievement  worth  recording  is 
credited  to  A.  H.  Jennings,  a  Sumter 
Co.,  Ga.,  farmer,  who  produced  3,399  lbs. 
of  pork  in  ISO  days  from  a  litter  of  11 
purebred  pigs  farrowed  March  17.  Mr. 
Davies  writes  us  that  they  were  raised 
at  a  cost  of  $5.03  a  cwt.,  figuring  corn 
at  $1.10  a  bushel,  shorts  at  $2  a  cwt., 
and  milk  at  3%  cents  a  gallon.  The  pigs 
were  farrowed  on  ground  free  from  the 
eggs  of  internal  parasites  that  kill 
millions  of  little  pigs,  and  were  kept  there 
until  they  were  three  months  old.  They 
were  on  a  good  pasture,  with  plenty  of 
water  and  shade,  and  received  a  growing 
feed  until  they  were  five  months  old. 


During  the  last  30  days  they  were  on  a 
full  feed.  Salt,  ashe^,  lime  and  ground 
rock  phosphate  were  available  to  them. 
The  weight  made  by  this  litter  in  180 
days  is  a  new  world’s  record,  according 
to  Mr.  Davies.  Their  average  weight  was 
309  lbs.  Ten  years  ago  not  many  hog 
raisers  believed  it  possible  to  produce  a 
200-lb.  hog  in  six  months.  I’d  like  to  see 
more  records  made  by  bogs  fed  on  home¬ 
grown  feeds. 

A  Beef  Cattleman’s  Views.  —  From 
some  remarks  recently  made  by  Frank 
S.  Hayden,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.’  Y.,  we 
quote  the  following :  “There  is  an  active 
interest  in  beef  cattle  among  eastern 
farmers.  We  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders 
do  not  consider  beef  as  opposed  to  any 
other  branch  of  the  livestock  industry, 
but  rather  as  an  undeveloped  organ  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  labor  conditions, 
farms  and  temperaments  of  many  farmers 
and  dairymen  are  best  adapted  to  beef 
cattle  raising.  Labor  conditions,  failing 
health  or  other  reasons  make  dairying 
difficult  or  impossible  for  a  lot  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  Many  men  who 
are  retiring  from  city  business  desire  to 
spend  some  of  their  days  on  farms ;  they 
do  not  wish  to  maintain  the  equipment 
and  labor  that  are  necessary  for  dairying. 
Some  farmers  whose  major  livestock 
enterprise  is  sheep  have  done  well  for 
several  years,  but  feel  that  the  pendulum 
in  the  sheep  business  has  begun  to  swing 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Hundreds  of 
dairymen  have  too  often  experienced  the 
short  turn  from  a  shortage  to  a  surplus 
of  dairy  products.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  some  of  them  should  be  interested 
in  beef  cattle.  Recently  a  few  of  them 
have  entered  our  ranks.  Extension 
workers  have  almost  completely  ignored 
the  mere  subject  of  beef  cattle  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  State.  Nevertheless,  we  now 
have  under  way  a  program  that  will  be 
helpful  to  young  men  in  particular  who 
are  interested  in  this  branch  of  stock- 
raising.  Our  agriculture  needs  to  he 
balanced  with  livestock.  The  more  ex¬ 
perience.  we  have  in  different  branches 
of  farming,  the  less  expensive  it  will  he 
for  us  to  shift  from  one  enterprise  to 
another  as  changing  conditions  require.” 

f  About  Horses.  —  In  1920  there  were 
25,000,000  horses  and  mules  on  farms  in 
the  United  States ;  at  present,  there  are 
18,762.000.  The  number  of  horses  now 
on  New  York  State’s  212,000  farms  is 
3.80,000.  Of  these,  50  per  cent  are  over 
14  years  of  age,  10  per  cent  over  20  years 
old,  and  40  per  cent  must  be  replaced  in 
the  next  six  years  in  order  to  maintain 
the  present  total.  Recently  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Prof.  M.  W. 
Harper  told  us  that  the  decrease  in  our 
horse  population  on  farms  would  con¬ 
tinue,  because  it  is  easier  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  more  economical  to  use  automotive 
power.  According  to  Wayne  Dinsmore’s 
figures,  he  said,  it  costs  $60  to  raise  a 
colt  up  to  three  years  of  age,  and  $90  a' 
year  to  maintain  it.  Prof.  Harper 
thought  these  estimates  too  low.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  figures,  the  total  cost  of  a 
three-year-old  is  $104  for  the  United 
States,  $129  for  New  York  State,  and 
$150  for  the  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  His 
figures  showed  that  the  average  cost  of 
keeping  117  work  horses  on  15  farms 
was  $115,  the  lowest  being  $65  and  the 
highest  $165.  Feed  and  the  labor  of 
feeding  made  up  78  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
He  believed  that  good  farm  work  horses 
raised  in  the  State  in  the  next  five  years 
would  pay  for  themselves,  and  probably 
more  besides.  He  recommended  teaching 
foals  to  eat  during  the  suckling  period. 
A  small  handful  of  oatmeal  sweetened 
with  brown  sugar,  will  tempt  and  induce 
them  to  eat  grain.  Later,  the  mixture 
may  consist  of  half  bran  and  half  oat¬ 
meal,  feeding  all  of  this  that  they  appear 
to  relish.  Access  to  good  water  and  block 
salt  is.  essential.  Good  pasture  and  ex¬ 
ercise  in  sunshine  will  improve  both  the 
mare  and  foal.  After  weaning  at  about 
five  months  of  age,  a  foal  will  do  well 
on  a  grain  mixture  composed  of  50  lbs. 
of  crushed  oats,  35  lbs.  of  wheat  bran, 
10  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  5  lbs.  of  linseed 
oilmeal.  Give  it  all  of  this  mixture  that 
it  will  eat  with  a  relish  three  times  a 
day,  and  access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 
Continue  the  grain  feed  when  the  foal 
is  on  pasture,  especially  late  in  the 
season.  There  are  less  than  400  licensed 
stallions  in  the  State;  in  1917.  there  were 
1,280.  A  few  farmers  are  talking  of  buy¬ 
ing  some  western  mares,  weighing  about 
1,000  lbs.  and  costing  about  $100  a 
head  delivered  in  the  Fast,  for  breeding 
purposes.  Draft  stallions  crossed  on  these 
spirited  mares  would  raise  useful  farm 
horses.  The  mares  wouldn’t  he  of  much 
use  for  any  other  purpose,  for  they  are 
not  broken  to  work,  and  have  had  very 
little  handling.  In  another  10  years  there 
will  be  but  few  of  these  mares'  left  in  the 
West,  where,  in  some  States,  they  are 
being  killed  off  and  converted  into  cat 
and  dog  feeds,  some  of  the  meat  going  in 
tins  to  certain  European  countries.  Asked 
which  of  the  draft  breeds  he  preferred 
Prof.  Harper  put  the  question  to  his 
audience.  Seven  •  men  voted  for  Percli- 
erons.  four  for  Belgians  and  the  rest  were 
non-committal.  He  thought  this  about  a 
fair  division  of  American  sentiment  re¬ 
specting  these  two  breeds.  In  a  large 
crowd  there  would  of  course  have  been 
some  “hands  up”  for  Shires,  Clydesdales 
and  Suffolks.  d.  c.  w. 
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Flowers  and  Fruits  on 
Prairies 

The  great  development  of  fruit  and  or¬ 
namental  planting  in  prairie  sections  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  “Canada,  Week  by  Week:” 

Forty  years  ago  not  a  tree  could  be 
seen  growing  on  expansive  stretches  of 
the  virgin  prairies  in  Western  Canada. 
Now  trees  are  plentiful  and  there  is 
hardly  an  established  farmhouse  but 
that  has  its  shelter  belt  or  a  grove  of 
poplars,  maples  or  some  other  variety 
of  trees.  It  has  been  '  found  that  no 
single  factor  has  done  more  to  encourage 
the  building  of  comfortable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  farmhouses  and  the  creating  of 
home-like  surroundings  on  Canadian 
prairie  farms  than  the  development  of 
Iree-planting.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
last  decade  few  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  grew  their  own  vegetables,  other 
than  potatoes.  As  shelter  belts  increased 
so  did  gardens,  and  now  most  kinds  of 
vegetables,  including  the  more  delicate 
varieties,  are  being  raised,  while  small 
fruits  and  even  tree  fruits,  as  well  as 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs,  are  being 
successfully  grown. 

Tree  planting  on  the  prairies  had  its 
inception  in  the  natural  desire  of  settlers 
Jrom  Eastern  Canada,  the  Eastern  States 
and  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  to 
beautify  their  new  homes  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 

About  30  years  ago  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Department  of  the  Interior,  realizing 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tree  plant¬ 
ing,  began  in  1901  the  production  and 
free  distribution  to  farmers  of  seedlings 
and  cuttings  of  such  species  as  were 
deemed  hardy  enough  to  meet  the  peculiar 
conditions  on  the  prairies.  These  were 
shipped  out  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  enable  each  applicant  to  establish  a 
practical  system  of  shelter  belts  around 
his  exposed  buildings  and  gardens.  This 
distribution  has  continued  in  increasing 
numbers  each  year  and  to  date  well  over 
100.000,000  trees  have  been  sent  out.  In 
addition  many  millions  of  trees  have  been 
bought  from  nurseries  and  planted  on 
farms. 

In  practically  every  case  where  in¬ 
structions  for  preparing  the  soil  and 
planting  have  been  followed  and  proper 
care  taken  of  the  young  trees,  success  has 
resulted.  It  is  estimated  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  plantations  have  been 
completely  successful,  partial  failures  and 
total  lossess  being  largely  due  to  neglect. 

The  growing  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits,  flowers,  and  shrubs  has  invariably 
followed  the  development  of  the  shelter 
belt.  Recent  reports  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Forestry  Serv¬ 
ice  show  that  of  about  7,600  farms  thus 
protected  6,800  had  good  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens:  2,700  carried  small  fruits  such  as 
■strawberries,  raspberries,  and  currants ; 
and  about  400  bad  orchards  of  hardy 
strains  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries. 


Popular  Apples  of  Today 
and  Long’  Ago 

At  the  recent  diamond  jubliee  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  held  at  Rochester,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  exhibits  was  a  display  of 
the  favorite  apple  varieties  of  75  years 
ago.  It  vis  interesting  to  note  that  several 
of  those  varieties  are  still  popular  today. 
These  varieties  are  Alexander,  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wagener, 
Rome,  Hubbardston,  Maiden  Blush,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Red  Canada,  Hyslop, 
Jonathan,  Gravenstein,  Grimes,  Fall 
Pippin,  Fameuse  and  Esopus. 

To  maintain  such  popularity  over  a 
period  of  75  years,  those  varieties  must 
be  very  worthy  apples  and  may  be  aptly 
termed  the  “standard”  varieties.  If  they 
have  remained  popular  favorities  for  that 
length  of  time  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
their  popularity  will  maintain  the  same 
level  for  years  to  come. 

The  varieties  that  have  fallen  from 
their  pedestal  of  75  years  ago  are 
Tompkins  King,  Yellow  Bellflower 
Pumpkin  Russet,  Tolman  Sweet,  Pumpkin 
Sweet,  Roxbury,  Sutton,  Ribston,  Lady 
Sweet,  Crows  Eggs,  Lowell,  Holland 
Fallwater  and  Black  Gillflower.  The 
writer  is  not  familiar  with  some  of  these 
varieties  but  among  the  others  there  are 
some  fine  apples.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Tolman  Sweet,  Pumpkin  Russet.  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Fallwater  and  Black  Gillflower 
are  no  longer  appreciated?  It  is  only 
in  one  orchard  of  many  that  these  varie¬ 
ties  are  seen  now. 

I  wonder  why  some  of  these  old 
varieties  are  not  grown  in  our  modern 
orchards.  Is  it  because  they  are  difficult 
to  grow  or  because  they  have  no  com¬ 
mercial  value?  In  this  section  you  rarely 
ever  hear  of  anyone  setting  out  such 
varieties  and  yet  every  Fall  people  from 
the  villages  and  cities  ask  where  they 
can  obtain  some  of  these  old-fashioned 
varieties.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 


hear  from  some  of  our  modern  apple 
growers  regarding  this  condition. 

Another  display  at  the  Rochester  ex¬ 
hibit  was  of  apples  in  vogue  25  years  ago, 
and  a  third  exhibit  showed  the  modern 
popular  varieties.  Some  of  those  listed 
25  years  ago  are  not  listed  among  the 
modern  apples.  These  are  Perfect, 
Stearns,  Striped  Fameuse,  Constantine, 
Deacon  Jones,  Oliver,  Deaderick,  Hunter¬ 
don  and  Bismark. 

The  new  varieties  that  were  not  listed 
in  the  displays  of  favorites  75  and  25 
years  ago  were  Concord,  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous,  Red  Spy,  Red  Rome,  Red  Graven¬ 
stein,  Tompkins  Red  and  Wealthy. 

Each  variety  of  apples  exhibited  bore 
a  label  giving  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  that  particular  variety.  From  the 
label  of  that  grand  old  apple,  the 
1  or  th  ern  Spy,  the  information  was 
gleaned  that  this  variety  was  first  de¬ 
veloped  at  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y„  about 
1S00.  The  owner  of  this  East  Bloomfield 
farm  secured  some  apple-seeds  at 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  from  the  seedlings 
developed  came  the  original  Northern 
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(Continued  from  page  298) 
every  piece  of  machinery,  spray  rigs, 
trucks  and  tractors,  etc.,  has  charged 
against  it  all  expenses  of  upkeep  and 
given  credit  for  every  hour  of  service. 
The  spray  rigs  deliver  on  the  average 
393  gallons  of  spray  per  hour,  so  effi¬ 
ciently  have  these  fruit-growers  developed 
their  spraying  plant.  The  cost  of  appli¬ 
cation,  exclusive  of  material,  in  1929  was 
one  cent  per  gallon.  The  cost  of  produc-  | 
tion  per  bushel  given  by  Mr.  Farnsworth 
was  apparently  much  higher  than  many  j 
growers  have  realized.  It  was  however 
low  enough  to  represent  a  profit  on  high- 
class  fruit.  Mr.  Farnsworth  clearly 
demonstrated  as  others  have  that  profits 
in  fruit-growing  come  from  the  better 
grades,  and  not  the  culls. 

H.  A.  .Spillman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  fruit¬ 
growers  and  market  gardeners  on  the 
new  laws  affecting  containers  and  produce 
agencies. 

A  growers’  symposium  in  which  time 
of  picking  and  methods  of  selling  fruit 
were  discussed  was  participated  in  by  W. 
F.  Mann,  Willard  Farnsworth,  H.  L. 
Mantle  and  F.  C.  Vergon.  Mr.  Mann 
described  his  refrigeration  plant.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  growers  owning  his  own 
cold  storage  plant. 

At  the  close  of  each  day’s  session  a 
conference  of  growers  was  held  which  re¬ 
solved  into  a  round-table  discussion  led 
by  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  station 
and  college. 

The  usual  banquet  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  growers  and  their  wives  attending 
was  ample  evidence  of  the  optimism  of 
a  fruit-grower.  There  were  several 
growers  from  outside  the  State  present 
and  some  official  delegates  from  other 
State  horticultural  societies. 

At  the  annual  election  IT.  C.  Price, 
formerly  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  now  operating  a  large  orchard  in 
Central  Ohio,  was  elected  president. 
Prof.  Wendell  Paddock  was  elected  vice- 
president ;  F.  H.  Beach  and  C.  W. 
Ellen  wood  were  reelected  respectively 
secretary  and  treasurer;  C.  S.  Holland 
assistant  secretary.  W.  H.  Mathews  and 
^  •  W.  Ellenwood,  together  with  the 
officers,  make  up  the  executive  committee 
for  19oO.  The  reports  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  showed  the  organization  in 
good  condition,  and  serving  the  needs  of 
the  growers  creditably. 

One  of  the  developments  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  not  on  the  regular  program  was  the 
manifest  desire  of  the  growers  to  effect 
a  co-operative  buying  agency.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  being  headed  by  V.  II.  Davis,  a 
grower  of  Port  Clinton,  who  has  already 
secured  favorable  prices  on  a  number  of 
orchard  supplies  available  to  members 
of  the  organization.  This  movement  seems 
likely  to  develop  still  further. 

Another  feature  not  on  the  program 
was  a  session  of  the  beekeepers’  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  which  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  bees  to 
pollination.  This  session  was  attended  by 
a  number  of  growers. 
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With  this  machine  you  can’t 
jam  the  feed  or  run  the  load 


SERVICE 


the  ONLY 


ead  er  <n  the 

World,  equipped 

v  the  Automatic 
feed  Safety 

\fyTHAT  hap-  / 

v  pens  when  you 

stop  the  beaters  on  your  spreader  but  forget  to  shut  off  the 
feed?  The  load  jams  back  —  cylinders  choke  —  and  perhaps 
some  conveyor  part  breaks.  There  is  just  one  modern  spreader 
where  this  cannot  occur. 


the  Spreader  that  Cant  Forget 

THE  1930  Model  NEW  IDEA  is  equipped 
with  a  brand  new  invention — the  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  FEED  SAFETY.  This  device  stops  the 
feed  automatically  whenever  the  beaters  are 
stopped.  Forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  driver 
can  no  longer  cause  trouble  or  breakage. 
When  it  is  desired  to  operate  the  feed  with 
the  cylinders  stationary  (as  in  cleaning  out 
the  last  of  the  load)  hold  down  the  Auxiliary 
Throw-in.  This  springs  back  as  soon  as  you 
let  go  of  it. 

To  the  many  other  valuable  New  Idea  features  is  added 
this  latest  invention.  Yet  there  is  no  advance  in  price 
because  of  it.  The  1930  NEW  IDEA  F.O.  B. 

Spreader  still  sells  at . /  W  Factory 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 

BRANCHES :  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Jackson 
Mich.;  Moline,  111.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 

Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Oakland,  Calif.;  Omaha,  Nebr.  „ 

_  - - -  -  ®  a ,  See  your  dealer 

or  write  for 
circular 


Lime  Spreading 
Attachment 

Turns  any  Model  8  NEW 
IDEA  into  a  perfect  one-man 
Lime  Spreader.  No  shoveling 
back  of  load,  no  dusty  labor. 
Controlled  feed,‘l  Yi  to  5  tons 
per  acre.  Large  capacity.  At¬ 
tached  in  30  min. 

Price 


into  the  idle  cylinders 


farmers  and  others— can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  part-time  and  full-time  profits 
by  turning  your  and  your  neighbor’s 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Your  tractor  or  gas  engine  will  furnish 
power  for  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Bolters,  Planers . 

Edgert,  Trimmer s,  Sate  Mill s  and 
teood- working  machines . 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

145  Main  Street,  Hackettslown,  N.  J. 


Free  Power  for  Pumping 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will  oper¬ 
ate  a  Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for  house, 
barn,  garden,  swimming  pool  or  fountain. 
No  fuel,  oil  or  electric  current  needed.  Can 
use  air  pressure  or  open  tank.  Our  rams 
are  hot-galvanized,  guaranteed  rust-proof. 
Write  for  full  information.  RIFE  HY¬ 
DRAULIC  MFG.  CO.,  90-D  West  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Edmonds’  a 
Poultry  o 
Account  D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Book  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  Vork 

liMiiiimiiiiiiiiiiinraiiiiii 


Are  You  Quitting  the  Farm? 

If  you  have  decided  to  quit  the  farm  and  want  to  K«t  into  a  good 
retail  business  of  your  own,  here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  you. 

The  J.  R.  Watkins  Company  has  several  good  openings  for 
ambitious,  capable  farmers  under  50  years  of  age,  who  know 
farm  people  and  farm  conditions,  to  supply  Watkins  well  known 
line  of  food  products,  soaps,  stock  and  poultry  remedies,  dairy 
fly  spray,  stock  dip.  etc.,  to  establish  farm  customers.  It  is  a 
steady,  year-around  business  which  will  pay  you  big  money 
right  from  the  start. 

No  selling  experience  or  capital  is  necessary.  Fill  out  and 
send  in  this  coupon  for  full  information. 


Name . . 
Address. 


City . . . State _ .... 

Age . County  Wanted . 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

21  Liberty  St. 


Winona,  Minn. 


C.  W.  ELLENWOOD 
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THE 


DREW 


LINE 


Send  For  It  TODAY  — 
See  What  Yon  Save 

On  Barns,  Silos,  Hog  Houses,  Ventilation,  Barn 
Equipment,  Poultry  Houses,  Poultry  Equipment , 
Brooders,  Baby  Chick  Equipment,  etc. 

Are  you  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn — a 
poultry  house — or  any  other  farm  building?  Do 
you  need  new  labor-saving,  money-saving  barn  or 
poultry  house  equipment?  Then,  don’t  wait — 
send  the  coupon  below  for  this  new  Barn  and 
Poultry  Equipment  Book,  and  get  Drew  Line’s 
money  saving  prices.  Write  for  this  FREE  Book 
today — and  see  what  you  save. 


Drew  Line  has  helped  thousands  of  farmers  and 
poultrymen  save  money.  If  you  want  good  reliable 
Barn  and  Poultry  equipment — the  kind  you  can 
depend  on  for  long  satisfactory  service,  you  will 
find  everything  you  want  in  this  new  Drew  Line 
Catalog.  For  more  than  30  years  the  Drew  Line 
uas  been  helping  farmers  get  modern, 
p-to-date  Barns,  Poultry  Houses 
and  Hog  Houses  at  a  cost  so  rea¬ 
sonable  that  every  farmer 
can  afford  to  have  them. 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
NEW  FREE  ROOK 
TODAY 

Whether  you  need  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Water  Bowls, 
Litter  Carriers,  Pens,  Ven¬ 
tilators,  or  Poultry  Mash 
Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests, 
Brooder  Stoves  or  Baby 
Chick  equipment— all  the 
latest  improved  types  are 
shown  in  this  new  FREE 
Drew  Line  Book — at  prices 
that  will  save  you  money. 
Send  the  Coupon  now. 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  524 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

(Mail  coupon  to  office  nearest  to  you.) 

Please  send  your  New  FREE  Book  and  Catalog. 

I  am  interested  in 

0  Barn  Equipment  0  Barn  Ventilation 

□  Poultry  Equipment  0  Poultry  Ventilation 

0  Drew  Natco  Silos  0  Drew  Glazed  Bldg.  Tile 


Name 


Town 


R.  F.  D. 


. State 


LEARN  the  DIFFERENCE 

You  cannot 
buy  a  better 
SILO  at  any 
price  than  a 

HART 

Reinforced 
CONCRETE 

STAVE 
SILO 

mm,  mm  i  ■  i  — 

Delivered 
and  erected 
complete. 


Write  for  full 
information 

Forrest  S.  Hart  &  Son,  Inc. 

667  Wyoming  Avc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


•  II 


SAVE  MONEY 

If  yon  areplanning  to  buy  or  build  a  silo  1 
don’t  fail  to  send  for  the  New  Free  | 
Drew  Natco  Silo  Book  and  see  how  you  [ 
save  with  Drew  Natco  Silos. 

THIS  SILO  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF— 
in  economy  of  upkeep  and, 
lifetime  trouble-proof  ser-  t 
vice.Findouthow  little  money  y 
you  need  to  put  aDrewNatco  , 

Silo  on  your  farm  with  our  , 
low  prices  and  Easy  Pay-  t 
ment  Plan.  Send  your  name 
and  address.  We’ll  send 
the  Silo  Book  Free  and 
postpaid  at  once. 

THE  DREW  LINE  CO. 

Dept. 503 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira, N.Y.  St.Paul.Minn. 


isn’t  just  a  matter  of  chance. 
In  the  Unadilla,  succulent, 
sweet  and  productive  si¬ 
lage  is  a  matter  of  certainty* 
With  its  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  staves  and  doors,  feed 
settles  compactly  and  cures 
evenly.  And  the  heating 
and  fermenting  processes 
are  of  course  aided  by  this 
air-tight  wooden  construc¬ 
tion. 

Buy  a  Unadilla  and  know  real 
silo  service.  Write  Today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  details 
on  Cash  Discounts  for  early 
orders  and  Time  Payment  plan. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Injured  Hoof-head  of  Horse 

We  have  a  very  fine  saddle  horse  that 
lias  been  injured.  In  being  shipped  in  a 
truck  be  reared  and  put  bis  left  forward 
foot  through  a  window,  cutting  quite 
deeply  into  the  outside  of  the  foot  just 
over  the  coronet,  the  cut  apparently  hear¬ 
ing  inward  toward  the  center  of  the  foot. 
The  cut  was  not  over  two  inches,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  less,  along  the  line  of  the  top 
of  the  horny  edge  of  the  hoof.  It  was 
washed  immediately  and  bandaged.  It 
had  bled  freely  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  infection.  However,  two  months 
have  passed  and  there  is  no  better  condi¬ 
tion  now  than  when  the  injury  was  first 
done.  A  hard  substance  has  formed 
around  the  cut  and  some  who  might  be 
expected  to  know  have  said  that  a  ring¬ 
bone  is  forming.  This  I  do  not  believe, 
as  the  hard  substance  is  only  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  can  be  moved  with  the  flesh  and 
skin  and  seems  not  to  be  attached  to  any 
bone  structure  inside  as  a  ringbone  would 
be.  The  cut  itself  is  not  healed,  and  al¬ 
though  Open  is  not  unhealthy  looking.  The 
horse  is  very  tender  on  the  foot,  but  only 
when  moving  about  on  it.  He  paws  with 
that  foot,  and  if  allowed  to  run  for  ex¬ 
ercise,  would  run  for  an  hour  with  no 
more  lameness  at  the  end  of  the  hour  than 
when  he  first  started.  He  is  in  fine 
health,  full  of  pep  and  good  temper,  seems 
not  to  be  in  any  great  pain  and  is  smooth 
and  when  standing  appears  not  to  suffer 
at  all.  An  attempt  to  aid  him  by  blister¬ 
ing  was  tried,  and  with  absolute  rest,  and 
treatment  he  did  appear  to  have  lost  the 
lameness,  but  a  trial  on  the  open  road 
brought  it  back  in  a  hundred  yards.  His 
action  in  very  high  and  his  style  still  as 
fine  as  before  the  accident  and  he  ap¬ 
parently  is  as  surprised  as  he  can  be 
when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  do  so  well 
with  that  foot.  No  one  has  yet  suggest¬ 
ed  a  tendon  partly  cut  through,  which  is 
my  own  idea  of  the  case.  L.  M.  J. 

Connecticut. 

The'  horny  wall  of  the  horse’s  hoof 
grows  downward  from  the  hoof-head  or 
coronet.  It  is  formed  of  tiny  tubes  of 
horn  into  each  of  which  projects  a  fleshy 
finger  (papilla)  of  the  coronary  band, 
which  is  of  flesh  tissue.  The  horn  tubes 
are  formed  by  the  papilla  and  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  latter  for  nutriment. 
When  the  coronary  band  is  injured  secre¬ 
tion  of  horn  cells  is  impaired  or  diverted 
in  direction.  We  have  seen  a  spur  of 
horn  three  inches  long  project  from  the 
coronet,  following  a  tread  injury  by  a 
shoe  calkin  occurring  when  the  horse  was 
wading  through  deep  snow.  The  hard 
structure  you  describe  is  horn,  and  unless 
removed  it  will  grow  until  a  spur  or 
thick  ridge  of  wall-tissue  protrudes.  The 
condition  now  present  in  your  horse’s 
hoof  corresponds  to  ingrowing  nail  in  a 
person,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
remedy.  In  man,  removal  of  the  ingrow¬ 
ing  part  of  the  nail  may  suffice  as  a 
remedy, -but  here  there  is  a  wound  and  di¬ 
version  of  horn-cell  production  that  is 
difficult  to  direct.  A  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon  should  be  employed  to  operate, 
and  as  the  horse  is  valuable  it  might  be 
better  to  send  the  animal  to  a  veterinary 
hospital  in  a  large  city  for  attention  by 
an  experienced  practitioner.  Possibly 
there  is  such  a  hospital  in  your  city ;  if 
so  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  horse 
there  and  leave  it  for  a  time  following 
the  operation,  as  it  will  receive  attention 
from  trained  assistants.  The  operation 
will,  we  think,  consist  of  cutting  away  of 
the  wall  just  underneath  the  entire  in¬ 
jured  or  wounded  part  of  the  hoof-head. 
You  will  notice  to  what  distance  the 
coronet  and  horny  growth  overhang  the 
sound  wall  of  the  hoof.  After  injecting 
an  anesthetic  the  horny  wall  will  have  to 
be  pared  thin  and  removed  right  down  to 
the  pododerm  (quick)  underneath  all  of 
the  projecting  part  and  a  little  beyond  it 
on  each  side.  Then  the  horny  growth  will 
have  to  be  dissected  away  and  the  “proud 
flesh”  or  projecting,  sprouting  granular 
tissue  may  have  to  be  removed  at  the 
same  time,  or  at  least  cut  down  level  by 
cauterization  with  the  thermo-cautery.  If 
the  surgeon  finds  that  a  sinus  (pipe)  runs 
downward  from  the  wound,  constituting  a 
fistulous  tract,  called  a  “quittor,”  he  will 
next  have  to  curette  (scrape)  away  all  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus  and  pos¬ 
sibly  diseased  portions  of  the  lateral  car¬ 
tilage.  A  caustic  solution  should  then 
be  injected.  When  a  quittor  is  present 
the  sinus  constantly  discharges  pus  which 
also  burrows  and  involves  the  cartilage 
and  other  deep-lying  tissues.  That  con¬ 
dition  must  be  remedied  before  permanent 
healing  will  take  place  and  the  removed 
Ijorn  of  the  wall  be  replaced  by  new  horn, 
grown  downward  from  the  coronary  band. 
In  such  cases,  horn  having  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  condition  is  much  like  that 
seen  in  “quarter  crack”  in  which  there  is 
a  crack  or  split  in  the  hoof  running  from 
the  coronary  band  downward  and  caus¬ 
ing  chronic  lameness.  To  do  away  with 
the  crack  and  cause  a  growth  of  new 
sound  horn  it  is  necessary  to  burn  a  line 
deeply  across  the  top  of  the  crack  and 
nearly  through  the  horny  wall  of  the  hoof 
at  that  part.  Then  a  large  V  has  to  be 
burned  in  the  hoof-head,  with  a  feathering 
firing  iron,  the  apex  of  the  V  to  rest  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  base  line  at  the  top  of  the 
crack.  Following  firing  of  the  V,  each 
line  of  which  is  burned  with  a  fresh  cher¬ 
ry-red  hot  iron  until  the  burn  appears 
chocolate  in  color  and  serum  begins  to 
exude,  a  blister  should  be  well  rubbed  in¬ 
to  the  coronet  to  stimulate  growth  of  new 
sound  horn.  The  new  horn  forms  in  the 
shape  of  a  V  and  that  goes  on  growing 
downward  until  the  entire  crack  grows 


out  and  is  replaced  by  new,  sound  horn. 
Such  firing  and  blistering  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  in  question  after  removal 
of  the  wall  just  under  the  wound  and 
growth  in  the  coronet. 

Understand  that  we  are  not  dictating 
the  method  of  treatment,  but  merely  ex¬ 
plaining  conditions  and  suggesting  what 
may  prove  the  correct  line  of  treatment, 
but  the  exact  treatment  must  be  left  to 
the  good  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
local  surgeon.  Meanwhile  the  wound 
should  be  cleansed,  all  foreign  bodies  re¬ 
moved.  and  then  well  swabbed  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  or  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  mercurochrome ;  then  cover  the  wound 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  calo¬ 
mel  and  bismuth  subnitrate  and  six  parts 
of  powdered  boric  acid,  on  sterilized  cot¬ 
ton  held  in  place  by  bandaging.  It  may 
be  added  that  before  operating  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  advisable,  in  such  cases,  to  put  on  a 
bar  shoe,  after  cutting  away  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  portion  of  Avail  at  the  ground  surface 
directly  under  the  injured  part,  so  that 
the  wall  will  not  there  contact  the  shoe. 
So  shod  the  horse  may  at  o.ice  be  able  to 
travel  much  better  than  before,  as  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  sensitive  tissues  in  the  in¬ 
jured  part  AA’ill  be  somewhat  relieved. 

A.  s.  A. 


Blood  in  Calf’s  Urine 

I  have  a  heifer  calf  four  mouths  old. 
The  first  few  weeks  we  gave  her  moth¬ 
er  s  milk  three  time  a  day  to  ghre  her  a 
good  start,  then  Ave  began  to  feed  her 
Avith  milk  and  calf  meal,  and  still  feed 
her  with  this  tAvice  a  day.  She  is  out  all 
day  in  pasture  and  shut  up  in  barn 
nights.  For  the  past  month  Ave  noticed 
blood  streaks  in  her  urine,  and  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  this,  and  if  it 
could  be  cured.  She  is  large  and  active, 
but  seems  that  since  she  passes  blood  with 
her  urine  is  getting  thin.  s.  r. 

NeAv  Jersey. 

As  the  calf  is  passing  blood  in  the  urine 
it  Avould  not  be  A\rell  to  sell  the  animal  to 
the  dealer,  unless  he  were  made  aAvare  of 
the  condition  present.  In  its  present  con¬ 
dition  the  calf  Avould  not  be  fit  to  sell  to 
a  farmer,  for  raising,  nor  Avould  the  calf 
be  fit  for  slaughter  as  veal,  for  you  say 
it  is  becoming  thin  and  evidently  is  sick. 
Blood  in  the  urine  indicates  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
such  as  is  present  in  an  acute  case  of 
cystitis,  or  the  blood  may  be  coming  from 
the  kidneys.  “Red  Avater”  (hematuria), 
in  its  Avorst  form  is  now  belieAred  to  be 
due  to  a  microscopic  organism,  rather 
than  to  acrid  matters  in  the  feed.  That 
disease  is  prevalent  in  some  districts  of 
the  Pacific  slope  and,  thus  far,  no  specific 
medicinal  remedy  has  been  found.  Some 
progress,  howeA'er,  has  been  made  in  per¬ 
fecting  a  biologic  for  hypodermic  treat¬ 
ment  of  affected  animals  and  also  as  a 
protective  agent.  Hematuria  in  calves, 
in  our  experience,  is  usually  caused  bv 
some  irritant  in  the  feed.  We  have  often 
seen  it  caused  by  moldy  or  heated  oats. 
“Foxy”  oats,  as  the  damaged  grain  is 
called  by  farmers,  OAves  its  reddish  color 
to  heating  in  the  bin  or  granary,  and 
should  not  be  used  for  the  feeding  of 
calves,  or  horses,  but  may  not  injure  hogs, 
as  a  part  of  the  ration,  and  possibly  may 
be  taken  by  poultry  without  harm.  It 
should,  however,  be  experimentally  fed, 
to  one  animal,  to  make  sure  that  it  will 
not  prove  injuriously  before  feeding  it 
freely  to  any  animal  or  fowl.  Other  ir¬ 
ritants  in  feed  may  have  a  similar  effect. 
Moldy  hay  is  especially  dangerous.  We 
should  advise  keeping  the  heifer  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  remedy  the  disease.  The  best 
possible  treatment,  apart  from  medicine, 
would  be  to  have  the  calf  nurse  a  coav. 
It  needs  milk  and  if  there  is  no  coav  avail¬ 
able  as  nurse  AAre  should  advise  feeding 
neAV  milk,  at  a  temperature  of  about  90 
degrees,  allowing  a  small  quantity  tAvice 
daily,  at  first,  and  gradually  increasing 
the  amount,  as  it  is  taken  and  proves 
beneficial.  Later,  SAveet  skim-milk  may 
gradually  be  substituted  for  the  Avhole 
milk,  until  Avhole  milk,  in  a  Aveek  or  so, 
is  discontinued.  In  connection  with  this 
feeding  the  calf  should  be  given  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  bloodmeal  or  blood  flour  twice 
daily  in  oatmeal  and  the  amount  of  blood- 
meal  or  flour  may  gradually  be  increased 
until  the  calf  is  taking  a  tablespoon  tAvice 
a  day.  Gradually,  too,  a  little  bran  and 
linseed  meal  may  be  added  to  the  oatmeal, 
or  crushed  or  Avhole  oats,  and  the  alloAV- 
ance  of  these  feeds  gradually  increased, 
noting  the  condition  of  the  boAvels.  If 
there  is  a  tendency  to  scouring  or  undue 
looseness  of  the  boAArels  the  bran  should 
be  omitted  from  the  ration  and  oilmeal 
may  also  be  lessened  in  amount.  At  first, 
flaxseed  jelly,  made  by  steeping  flaxseed 
in  boiling  water  and  letting  it'  stand  cov¬ 
ered  until  it  “jells,”  will  be  found  excel¬ 
lent  for  addition  to  some  of  the  milk, 
whole  or  skimmed,  fed  daily.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  useful  when  there  is  an  irritated 
condition  of  the  kidneys,  bladder  or 
boAvels.  Make  an  examination  of  the 
calf’s  internal  genital  organs.  It  is 
just  possible  that  there  is  an  ulcerated 
or  inflamed  condition  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  that  passage  and  if  that  is  the 
case  it  should  be  treated  by  injecting  daily 
some  boiled  Avater,  at  a  temperature  of 
100  degrees,  adding  one  tablespoon  of 
Lugol’s  solution  of  iodine,  per  three 
quarts  of  Avater.  If  no  such  condition  is 
found  and  blood  continues  appearing  in 
the  urine,  gh-e  the  calf  a  fiAfe  grain  tablet 
of  acid-phosphate  urotroping,  tAvice  daily, 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  tepid  Avater.  That 
drug  has  a  fine  remedial  effect  in  cystitis 
and  kidney  irritation.  a.  s.  a. 
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Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  15  birds. 
First  column  shows  production  of  highest 
10  in  each  pen,  and  second,  total  to  date. 
BAIiRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Cbickeries,  Inc.,  N.  .T....  54 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  54 

Spartan  Rock  Farm,  N.  J .  56 

Harry  Ii.  H.  Nicholas,  N.  J...  42 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J . 

Marey  Farms,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Armitage  Realty  Co.,  N.  J.... 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  .7 . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.... 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.... 

Pine  Hill  Rjtry  Farm,  Mass.  . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Sunnyfields  Farm.  Conn . 

C.  M.  Waldeck,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  II.  Post,  N.  .T . 

MOTTLED  1IOUDANS 

Skyiands  Farm,  N.  Y . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  \V.  LEGHORNS 

.T.  Baer,  N.  .T . 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa.... 

Butler  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 

Cedar  Grove  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  . 
Cobblestone  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J . 

Darfelt  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Garry  De  Young.  N.  J . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .. 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Fen-is,  Mich . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T.. 

Giant  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . 

Frank  S.  Gordon.  N.  J . 

M.  M.  Himwich.  N.  .T . 

Iloeh’s  P.  B.  Farm,  N.  .T . 

.Terseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

Karol's  Pltrv  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  L.  Kelly,  N.  J . 

Kenvin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  ,T.... 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

F.  H.  Gaskell,  N.  .T . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J . 

Morris  Latterman,  N.  J . 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio . 

Emil  Miller.  N.  .T . 

.7.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

Mount  Hope  Farms,  Mass.... 

S.  Olson,  N.  .7 . 

Paterson  C.  II.  School,  N.  J. . . 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  Pincus,  N.  .7 . 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa . 

Puritas  Spgs.  I’.  Farm.  Ohio.. 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .7 . 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pyerson  &  Haft,  N.  .7 . 

Rampo  E.  &  P.  Farm,  N.  .7... 

Red  Bridge  P.  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . . 

Rentzel’s  Leghorn  Farms,  Pa . 

Max  Rosenerantz,  N.  .7 . 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  .7 . 

Harry  N.  Sprung,  N.  .7 . 

Table  Rock  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .7 . 

Staudt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

United  Pltry  Farms,  N.  .7 . 

United  Poultry  Farms,  N.  J. .. 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Helen  Volare,  N.  .7 . 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .7.. 

Vreeland’s  B.  Farm,  N.  .7 . 

Vreeland’s  P>.  Farm,  N.  .7 . 

Weinman’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .7.. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  .7 . 

Westchester  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Westervelt’s  Farm,  N.  .7 . 

Wldtegg  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .7.. 

Willgerodt  Bros..  N.  J . 

Wm.  A.  Yahn.  N.  .7 . 

No.  Jer.  Training  School,  N.  .7. 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

John  E.  Volkmar,  N.  .7 . 

Preakness  4-II  P.  Club,  N.  J.. 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Ailsa  Farms,  N.  .7 . 
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Probably  Depluming:  Mite 


egg  production.  I  am  feet 

commercial  mash  scratch  gra...  -  — 

bage  and  beets  for  green  feed.  Some  of 
the  fowls  are  losing  feathers  around  the 
head,  getting  entirely  bald  and  the  skin  on 
that  area  is  quite  roughened,  with  now 
and  then  a  scab.  u-  G- 

New  York 

Bald  spots  are  likely  to  be  due  to  the 
depluming  mite,  which  works  in  the  skin 
at  the  base  of  the  feathers.  It  may  be 
destroyed  by  rubbing  in  some  sulphur 


ointment  in  one  or  two  applications  with 
an  interval  between.  From  your  de¬ 
scription,  I  judge  that  this  is  the  trouble 
in  your  flock.  This  mite  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  fowl  to  another  and 
cause  a  considerable  loss  of  beauty  in 
the  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Fowls 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  hens.  They  are 
White  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  They 
looked  very  well  and  were  laying,  but 
some  disease  got  into  the  flock.  One 
and  another  in  a  week’s  time  would  get 
blind,  hang  around,  pine  away  and  die. 
What  would  you  recommend  for  them. 

M.  F. 

These  fowls  that  get  weak,  pine  away 
and  die  are  afflicted  with  some  chronic  dis¬ 


ease,  such  as  tuberculosis,  chronic  cocci- 
diosis,  fowl  typhoid  or  heavy  worm 
infestation.  Without  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  deaths,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
definitely  how  the  trouble  should  be 
treated,  but  it  is  always  the  right  thing 
to  do  promptly  to  remove  from  any  flock 
ailing  birds.  If  evidently  sick,  they  should 
be  killed  and  the  bodies  disposed  of  in 
a  way  that  will  prevent  infection  being 
carried  from  them  to  healthy  birds.  The 
quarters  of  the  healthy  flock  should  be 
cleaned,  utensils  used  for  food  and  drink 
disinfected  by  boiling  water  or  other  dis¬ 
infectants  and  general  rules  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  sanitation  observed. 

It  is  useless  and  sometimes  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  treat  sick  hens  having  an 


evidently  fatal  disease.  Their  value  to 
the  owner  does  not  warrant  the  time  and 
expense  of  treatment  and  the  danger  of 
continuing  on  the  premises  a  contagious 
disease  is  great. 

Prevention  of  disease  is  the  point  to 
be  aimed  at  and  one  of  the  chief  methods 
of  prevention  is  to  promptly  get  rid  of 
sick  birds.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
fowl  with  a  slight  cold,  mild  chickenpox  or 
other  disorder  of  no  great  danger  should 
be  sacrificed  upon  suspicion,  but  that 
those  fowls  that  show  by  their  condition 
and  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  Hock  that 
a  serious  and  fatal  disease  is  present 
should  not  be  permitted  to  drag  out  their 
life  in  the  flock  and  infect  others. 

M.  B.  D. 


TheWome  of  the  Feed  thats  Guaranteed 


necessary  for  chicks  or  growingbirds. 
The  corn  and  wheat  are  there  as  well 
as  meatmeal,  buttermilk,  steamed 
bone  meal,  fishmeal,  alfalfa-leaf  meal, 
oatmeal,  salt,  limestone,  charcoal, 
and  Nopco  Fortified  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

You’ll  find  that  B-B  Vitamized  AH 
Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  and  B-B 
Vitamized  All  Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  will  produce  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth  that  you’ve  never 
seen  equaled.  You’ll  get  large,  strong 
frames  and  perfect  feather  develop¬ 
ment.  You’ll  lose  fewer  birds.  And 
best  of  all — you’ll  accomplish  this  at 
a  considerable  saving  in  labor,  time 
and  money. 

Guaranteed  Results 

We  want  you  to  try  these  all  mash  rations 
and  see  for  yourself  what  amazing  results  you 
get.  Try  them  on  just  one  pen  or  your  whole 
hatch.  They  must  produce  more  -per  dollar  of  feed 
cost,  or  we  will  refund  every  cent  you  paid  for 
the  feed.  You’re  the  sole  judge  of  results,  too. 
Better  see  your  dealer  now  so  you’ll  be  sure  to 
have  B-B  on  hand  when  the  chicks  are  ready. 

This  Valuable  Book  FREE 

Professor  L.  N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  written  a  book  for  us  that  includes 
the  latest  information  on  poultry  raising  and 
care.  It’s  the  most  helpful  thing  I’ve  seen  on 
the  subject.  It’s  just  chock  full  of  “hows”  and 
“whys.”  I’d  like  to  send  you  a  copy  —  free. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

"“UNCLE*  CHARLIE,’’"’ . V 

Care  of  MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

1108  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ; 

Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gil-  : 
more’s  64-page  book,  “Making  Poultry  • 
Pay  a  Profit.”  There  is  no  charge  or  obli-  : 
gation  to  me.  : 

Name _ _ _ _ _ : 

Street  orR.F.  D.  No _ ■ 

City - State _  ■ 


VITAMIZED 
LAYING  MASHES 

and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  most  eggs  or  money 
back. 


VITAMIZED  BROILER 
AND  GROWING  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  growing  birds. 


VITAMIZED 

CHICK  STARTER  RATION 


combines  in  one  mash  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  baby  chicks. 


DAIRY  FEEDS 

14  %  Dairy  Ration,  2.0  %  Hi-Test, 
16%  Marmico.  A  protein  content 
suitable  for  every  grade  of 
roughage. 


How  Poultry  Expert 
Tests  B-B  All  Mash 
Chick  Starter  Ration 
and  GetsAmazintj  Results 


M-138 


Professor  l.  n.  gilmore  recently 
completed  tests  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  determine  the  vitamin  potency 
ofB-BAllMash  Chick  Starter  Rations 
as  compared  to  experimental  feeds. 
The  results  prove  that  Maritime  has 
again  rung  the  bell  by  perfecting  a 
ration  that  assures  maximum  growth 
with  minimum  mortality  and  low 
feed  cost. 

Thebirds  shown  were  photo¬ 
graphed  at  12  weeks  and  weighed  2% 
lbs.  each.  They  have  been  in  a  battery 
brooder  since  hatching  on  October  15, 
and  have  never  seen  direct  sunlight.  The 
consumption  of  B-B  All  Mash  Chick 
Starter  for  the  entire  pen  was  less  than 
8  lbs.  per  bird,  making  the  feed  cost 
less  than  28c  a  bird.  Mortality  in  the 
brooders  up  to  8  weeks  of  age  was 
under  2.5%.  From  8  to  12  weeks  there 
were  no  deaths. 


One  Complete  Feed 

One  of  the  reasons  why  poultrymen 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  B-B  All 
Mash  Rations  is  because  the  grain  el¬ 
ements  and  mash  portions  are  com¬ 
pounded  into  one 
complete  feed. 

No  other  feed  is 
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How  LONG  will 
your  DISKS  Last? 


We  recently  asked  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  dealers  how  long  Clark 
“Cutaway”  disks  last.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  answers — 

‘20  year*.”  ‘‘Know  of  one  set  25  years 
old  and  not  worn  out  yet.”  “Some 
customers  report  ‘Cutaway’  disks  still 
good  after  20  and  25  years  of  service.” 
“They  last  about  3  times  as  long  as 
other  makes.”  “Never  heard  of  any 
farmer,  except  one,  who  ever  bought  a 
‘Cutaway’  to  replace  a  worn  out  one.” 

Genuine  “Cutaway”  disks  are  made 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and 
FORGED  sharp. 

FORGING  puts  on  an  edge  that  stays 
sharp  longer. 

FORGING  is  the  reason  why  “Cut¬ 
away”  disks  won’t  crack  or  break 
even  in  stony  soil.  Why  they  out¬ 
wear  2  to  3  sets  of  ordinary  disks. 

Ask  any  blacksmith  about  FORGING. 
Every  “Cutaway”  disk  is  uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed  for  3  years.  It 
will  be  replaced  FREE  if  it  cracks  or 
breaks  or  becomes  unfit  for  good 
service., within  this  time. 

SPECIAL 

It’s  all  the  same  to  us  whether  your 
“Cutaway”  harrow  or  plow  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  solid  or  cutout  disks.  We 
make  both  and  they’re  the  same  price. 
But  for  most  disking  we  recommend 
the  cutout  disk.  Free  booklet  tells 
why. 

Clip  coupon  for  it  and  for  catalog 
showing  22  types  and  101  sizes  of  disk 
harrows  and  plows. 


■  ■*  ■■  EH  ■■  Ml  ■■  ■■  91  91  Mi  ■■  Hi  99  ■$  M  91  ■■  HI  91  91  M  99  ■ 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

58  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  Free  Booklet  which  tells  why 
“CUTAWAY” CUTOUT  Disks  are  better 
than  solid  disks  for  most  disking  jobs. 
Also  send  your  complete  catalog  of  Disk 
Implements 

Name . 

Address . 

R.  F.  D . 


BOILERS 

FOR  THE 

DAIRY, 
MILK 
RECEIVING 
PLANTS, 
CREAMERIES 


Farquhar  Dairy  Boilers 


are  helping  the  dairymen  make  more 
money ;  they  are  quick  steamers,  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  have 
long  life.  Easily  set  up.  Meet  every 
requirement  of  the  boiler  code — sizes 
from  1  Yu  up  to  60  H.  P. 

We  also  build  fire  tube  and  water 
tube  boilers  ranging  in  size  up  to 
.250  H.  P.,  also  engines,  sawmills, 
grain  threshers,  hay  balers  and  farm 
implements. 


Write  for  complete  description 
and  rock  bottom  prices 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  430  York,  Pa. 

— —  i  — — 


RDEF 

Anuual  Depreciation  Less  Than  5% 

—on  sturdy  HARDER  stave  silos. 
Many  in  use  for  32  years  are  still 
plumb  and  good  for  many  more 
years. 

Lowest  Prices  of  the  Year  Right  Now! 

Write  for  Harder  Silo  Catalog. 
Low  direct  prices  and  discount. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  INC. 

Box  R1  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

"Pioneer  Makers  of  Profitable  Silos" 


SMITH  *  for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
$10dorn  “dLword  in  STUMP  PULLERS  ■ 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 
mith  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent, Minn.1 


Join  the  thousands  oi 

satisfied  Aladdin  home  own' 
era— build  your  home  themod. 
ern  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  way 


5RoomAlADDIN 


Materials  Readi-Cut— Freight  Paid 

Buy  direct  from  the  big  Aladdin  Mills  at 
wholesale  prices.  Shipment  is  made  in  sealed  box 
car— freight  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Save  $200  to  $1000 

Aladdin  Homes  are  cut- 
to-fit  at  the  Mill  on  huge 
labor-saving  machines, 
instead  of  on  the  job, 
where  labor  and  lumber 

waste  costs  dearly.  You  save 
the  difference  and  get  the  fin- 
esthomeyourmoneycan  buy. 


6  Rooms  $744 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

of 


way. 


Garages  $9Z  up 

All  sizes— attractive  de¬ 
signs.  Build  one  yourself  in  a 
day  or  two  and  save  the  labor 
cost. 

Summer  Cottages,  $179  up. 


What  You  Get 

Prices  include  all  lumber 
readi-cut,  millwork, 
windows,  doors,  inte¬ 
rior  woodwork,  hard¬ 
ware,  roofing,  glass,  nails, 
paints,  varnish,  and  stains. 

Catalog  FREE 

Profusely  illustrated. 
Overflowing  with  inter¬ 
est.  Address  nearest 
office  today  for  your  FREE 
copy.  No  obligation.  Send 
now.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.950. 

The  ALADDIN  CO. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Thresher  Baler 

Cuts  baling  costs.  Belts  direct  to  cylinder 
shaft  of  thresher.  Thresh  and  bale  at 
same  time  with  same  labor  and  power. 
Eliminates  wind  stacker.  Find  out  how 
little  it  costs  to  bale.  Write  factory. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  204,  Quincy,  III. 


ELI 


Painting  With  Crank-case 
Oil 

A  few  weeks  past  I  saw  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  paragraph  asking  for  information 
•on  the  use  of  discarded  crank-case  oil  as 
a  painting  material.  My  barn  lias  two 
sections  nearly  100  years  old,  kept  in 
reasonable  repair,  but  not  painted  as  it 
should  be  for  many  years;  a  new  section 
built  in  1895,  32x20x16  posts,  oiled  with 
raw  oil  at  the  time  and  painted  on  south 
and  west  sides.  During  the  hot  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  past  I  thought  a  coat  of  paint  would 
be  the  proper  remedy.  I  painted  one 
board  on  the  south  side,  but  the  ‘oil 
sank  into  the  board  so  rapidly  that  the 
then  gray  color  was  scarcely  noticeable. 
Under  those  conditions  I  decided  the  cost 
for  paint  would  be  more  than  I  could 
pay.  I  concluded  to  use  oil  first  and 
paint  later.  I  got  discarded  crank-case 
oil  at  the  oil  station  next  to  me,  and  gave 
the  barn  a  thorough  soaking  with  the  oil, 
giving  each  side  all  the  oil  it  would  take. 
The  south  side  I  gave  another  oiling  after 
two  weeks,  using  all  the  boards  would 
carry.  Where  new  Georgia  pine  boards 
were  used  in  repairing  the  old  barn,  I 
gave  them  a  coating  of  oil  and  about  two 
weeks  later  painted  them  and  the  paint 
has  dried  thoroughly. 

Discarded  crank-case  oil  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  gas  stations  at  little  or 
no  expense,  and  can  be  used  on  any  old 
building  or  machine  about  the  farm.  My 
poultry  bone-eutter  had  not  been  used 
for  several  years,  and  was  dry  and  rusted 
so  that  no  part  of  it  would  move.  I  gave 
it  a  soaking  with  crank-case  oil  with  a 
paint  brush,  and  it  now  works  like  new 
after  standing  oiled  a  month.  Hay-rake 
and  mowing-machine,  bob  sleds  and  Avag- 
ons,  would  be  much  improved  and  their 
life  extended  by  its  use.  Any  building 
the  OAvner  is  not  ready  to  paint  can  be 
preserved  by  the  use  of  this  oil.  I  have 
used  about  25  gallons.  Do  not  use  it  on 
a  painted  surface  or  on  a  house  or  any 
building  not  dried  out  and  weatherbeaten. 
Use  it  only  on  old  boards  when  they7 are 
fully  dry,  and  preferably  in  Summer. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  the  oil,  get  the 
heavy  oil  with  the  carbon  coloring,  Avhich 
is  just  enough  to  give  a  nice  seal  brown 
color  to  the  building.  A  trim  of  light-col¬ 
ored  paint  Avould  give  a  good  appearance. 
Use  a  10-quart  galvanized  pail,  a  brush 
not  smaller  than  3V2  inches,  larger  Avould 
be  preferable  for  rough  Avorl; ;  stand  on 
ladder  slightly  above  your  work  in  order 
to  avoid  the  oil  running  down  handle  of 
brush.  Rub  brush  out  closely  on  the 
boards  occasionally,  and  a  sheet  of  neAVS- 
paper  crushed  in  the  other  hand  to  Avipe 
the  brush  handle  and  any  spot  that  may 
drop  on  the  ladder  Avill  add  to  your  pleas¬ 
ure  in  doing  the  job. 

Do  not  use  any  oil  that  has  a  quantity 
of  gasoline  or  Avater  in  it.  The  nearer  it 
is  to  the  consistency  of  the  original  oil 
the  more  satisfactory. 

Do  not  add  gasoline  to  it  as  it  Avould 
then  run  off  the  brush  and  give  a  large 
amount  of  work  to  no  purpose,  spoiling 
the  job,  besides  being  dangerous.  I  stand 
the  pail  of  oil  on  some  bricks  outside, 
and  with  a  feAV  thin  sticks  of  dry  wood 
heat  it  to  about  100  degrees  or  more. 
Having  so  little  blaze  under  the  pail 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  catching  fire. 

I  think  shingles  Avould  benefit  from  its 
use  in  cold  Aveather  or  Winter,  but  not 
during  hot  Summer  drought,  or  any  time 
during  the  hot  AA’eatlier.  Where  build¬ 
ings  may  be  situated  close  together  the 
oil  on  the  roof  Avould  be  a  possible  men¬ 
ace  from  fire,  as  any  spark  Avhich  might 
be  carried  to  the  roof  Avould  find  too 
favorable  a  condition. 

Shingles  on  old  buildings  Avould  be 
made  safe  and  longer-lived  by  use  of  lime 
of  any  kind. 

The  gasoline  content  might  cause  dan¬ 
ger  in  Summer  on  south  side  of  a  roof 
when  thermometer  passes  80  or  90  de¬ 
grees,  as  it  frequently  reached  this  year. 
There  are  thousands  of  country  buildings 
the  condition  of  which  could  be  improved 
by  use  of  oil  and  their  usefulness  ex¬ 
tended  with  a  little  attention.  J.  H.  A. 

New  Jersey. 


Mischievous  Children; 
Notary’s  Duties 

1.  Has  a  neighbor  a  right  to  alloAV  his 
children  to  lead  the  water  running  from 
their  premises  on  ours  so  it  runs  in  the 
cellar?  Their  children  even  took  a  pick¬ 
ax  and  dug  on  our  premises,  also  on  our 
sidewalk.  They  dam  up  the  water  in  their 
gutter  so  it’s  right  on  our  line  so  the  Avater 
runs  like  a  stream  down  our  sidewalk 
and  our  chicken  coop.  We  first  had  a 
neAV  roof  put  on  and  they  go  over  by  it 
and  take  the  sharp  edge  of  a  shovel  and 
pound  on  the  roof.  2.  Where  can  I  get 
a  good  Irav  book?  I  Avould  like  to  have 
one  that  is  up  to  date  on  different  sub¬ 
jects.  3.  What  is  a  notary  public,  and 
what  are  their  obligations?  K.  H. 

NeAV  York. 

1.  Parents  are  not  usually  liable  for 
the  mischief  of  their  children,  but  if  they 
knowingly  permit  the  children  to  do  dam¬ 
age  to  another  or  encourage  them  in  the 
doing  of  it,  they  are  liable  for  the  acts 
of  the  children. 

2.  There  is  no  one  Iuav  book  that  would 
be  of  much  assistance  to  you  in  your  de¬ 
sire  to  study  Iuav.  Most  attorneys  find 
that  they  must  have  from  1,000  to  5,000 
volumes,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  all 
this  couldn’t  be  packed  in  one  book. 

3.  A  notary  public  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  He  has  authority  to  take  affi¬ 
davits  and  acknoAvledgements.  N.  T. 


End  Quack  Grass 
on  Your  Farm 

If  yon  want  to  get  rid  of  Quack  grass,  thistles  and 
similar  weeds  quickly  and  cheaply  get  yourself  a 
WEED  HOG. 

Quack  grass  and  the  WEED  HOG  can't  stay  in  the 
same  field  together.  And  it’s  the  quack  that  goes. 

For  the  AA'EED  HOG  is  fitted  with  SPIRAL  TEETH 
that  go  down  after  quack  PLOW  DEPTH  and  rip  it 
out  BY  THE  ROOTS,  then  shake  it  on  top  to  be 
dry  killed. 

Authorities  agree  that  this  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  keep  land  weed-free.  Other  methods  which  cut  off 
and  cut  up  the  roots. merely  encourage  further  growth. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  thousands  of  farmers  sav 
"pull  out  the  long  roots."  That  means  WEED  HOG 
— the  deep  digger. 

A  Seed  Bed  Fitter 

After  it  has  destroyed  weeds  the  A\7EED  HOG  is 
ready  for  another  important  job — making  those  deep, 
well-mixed  fertile  seed  beds  so  necessary  for  potatoes 
and  similar  crops.  Two  or  three  times  over  with  the 
AVEED  HOG  and  you’re  ready  for  the  planter.  No 
other  tool  is  necessary. 

Then  take  the  WEED  HOG  and  fit  corn  stubble  and 
grain  stubble.  For  it  rips  up  and  mixes  the  stubble 
deep  and  the  result  is  a  fine  mellow  seed  bed. 

Then  bring  the  AVEED  HOG  into  the  orchard.  It 
does  a  thorough  job  there,  ripping  up  sod.  keeping 
weeds’  down  and  leaving  the  trees  well  mulched. 

As  an  alfalfa  renovator  there’s  no  implement  that 
can  touch  it.  Hundreds  have  been  sold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  alone. 

Stony  Soil 

Tha  AVEED  HOG  shines  in  stony  soil.  Its  teeth 
get  down  deep,  under  and  around  rocks,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  that  rich,  untouched  soil  with  the  top 
soil.  Don’t  worry  about  the  teeth— they’re  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  FOR  LIFE  against  BREAKING  and 
STRETCHING. 

Exclusive  Features 

The  WEED  HOG  looks  like  a  harrow  but  digs  Ilks 
a  plow.  Its  teeth  are  spiral  in  shape  and  fitted  to 
an  extremely  rugged,  flexible  frame.  The  depth  of 
cut  can  be  regulated  without  adding  weights,  from  a 
few  indies  to  plow  depth.  The  teeth  can  be  spaced  as 
desired.  It  works  plow  depth  in  straw  manure  and 
trash.  Clogging  is  almost  impossible  because  thera's 
no  front  bar  to  drag  trash.  And  it  works  under  all 
soil  conditions. 

Free  Weed  Information 

Clip  coupon  for  free  bulletin  which  tells  in  detail 
how  to  destroy  quack  grass  and  other  foul  weeds.  Also 
pamphlet  which  shows  the  WEED  HOG  doing  tha  job. 

Free 

If  in  addition  to  the  free  literature  you'd  like  to 
actually  see  the  WEED  HOG  rip  out  a  patch  of  quack- 
on  your  own  farm,  this  can  be  arranged  without  any 
obligation  or  expense  to  you.  See  coupon. 


BabcockMfg.  Co. 
Dept.  N.  Y.  5 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  FREE  bulle¬ 
tin  on  Weed  Control, 
also  folder  showing 
WEED  HOG  in  the 
fields. 


Name  . 

Address  . 

R.  F.  D.  Route  . 

I’d  like  a  FREE  Weed  Hog  demonstration  on  my  farm. 

My  Dealer’s  Name  . 

Address  . . . 

Tractor  size . Horses,  how  many?.... 

□  Check  here  for  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

The  “WEED  HOG”  Is  distributed  by 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Run  My  Oil 

■  Agency 

Ill  Split  the 
ProfitswthYbu 


I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am¬ 
bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 
my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 
I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every¬ 
thing  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business  and  DIVIDE 
THE  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK.  I  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 


Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery  of  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share 
in  one  week.Y ou  too  can  make  big  money.  No  Investment 
or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  Furnish 
everything  free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long 
credit  terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen- 
Re-Co  Super-Refined  Motor  Oils,  Columbia  Quality 
Paints  and  Roofing.  AVe  deliver  from  nearby  ware¬ 
house  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 


Writo  Aiitplr  I*"’3  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
ntllC  yUlCK  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  todayforali  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  New! 

P.  T.  Webster,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  ^Iveland.  onfe 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital!  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line — no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
AVe  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open. 
Each  one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put 
some  money  in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady 
men  who  write  promptly  are  assured  of  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Write  today  and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer. 
Address  “The  House  of  Friendly  Service,”  McConnon  & 
Company,  Desk  D-8203,  Winona,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  strawberries,  qt . 20®  .40 

WILD  RABBITS 

February  20,  1930.  Cottontail,  pair  . $0.10@$0.20 

milk  Jacks,  pair  . 40@  .60 


February  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.86 ;  2B,  $2.11 ; 
Class  3,  $1.90. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing-  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2;  Class  3,  $1.90. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 
Extra,  92  score  . . . 
First,  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated . 

Sweet,  fancy . 

Extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


.  $0.36%  @$0.37 


.  .33 

@ 

.36 

.35% 

.  .31 

@ 

.31% 

.  .30 

@ 

.31 

.  .27 

<© 

.31 

.  .25 

@ 

.26 

@ 

•32% 

.  .39 

@ 

.39% 

.  .35 

@ 

■38% 

.38 

@ 

.34 

.  .31 

@ 

.35 

CHEESE 


State  flats  held,  special . $0.25 

Fancy  . 

Average  run . 22 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . .  .18 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  ..$0.41 

Average  extras . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . .  .40 

Mixed  colors  . 38 

Gathered,  best . 36 

Fair  to  good . 27 

Cold  storage,  fancy . 28 

Lower  grades . 27 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $ 

fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

Mixed  wts . 

Turkeys — Toms  . 

Hens  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls 


@$0.26 


.24 

OQ 


@ 

.23 

@ 

•18% 

@$0 

.41% 

40 

@ 

.42 

@ 

.39 

@ 

•36% 

@ 

.32 

@ 

.29 

@ 

•27% 

►.34  @$0.40 

.33 

.20@ 

.25 

.31 

.15  @ 

.25 

.15  @ 

.20 

.40  @ 

.44 

.38 

.40 

.32  @ 

.38 

.20@ 

.25 

.40@ 

.45 

2.00@  3.00 
1.50 @  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RARBITS 


Fowls,  lb. 
Ohickenjs  . 
Roosters  .  • 
Ducks  .  . . . 

Geese . 

Rabbits,  lb. 


$0.27  @-$0.29 

.22  @ 

.28 

•1S@ 

.19 

.25@ 

.27 

.22  @ 

.27 

.20@ 

.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@$13.00 

Bulls  .  6.00@  9.50 

Cows  .  6.00@  8.00 

Calves,  best  .  16.00  @  17.00 

Common  to  good .  12.00@  15.00 

Sheep  .  4.504/  6.00 

Lambs  .  12.00@  12.25 

Hogs  .  S.00@  10.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves  prime,  lb.. . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  choice . 15@t  .18 

Culls  . 12@  .14 

Lambs,  head  .  6.00@15.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 22.00@23.00 

Bulls  . 13.50@15.00 

Cows  . 16.00@17.50 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $1.50@$5.00 


In  bulk,  180  lbs . 5.25@  6.25 

Me.,  in  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 2.35@  5.35 

150  lbs .  2.00 @  4.35 

Canada,  150  lbs . 3.50@  5.25 

Idaho,  bn .  3.50@  4  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.00@13.00 

Cuba,  bu .  1.50@  3.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .  .60@  2.50 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 1.00@  1.40 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $3.75@$4.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 20@  .30 

Cabbage,  old,  bag  .  3.00@  3.75 

Ton  . 78.00@80.00 

New  bu .  2.50@  3.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Celery,  doz .  1.00@  2.00 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 6.50@  7.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@  2.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.75@  2.25 

Parsnips,  bu . 1.50@  2.00 

Peas,  bu .  4.25@  4.75 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00@  7.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.10 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 2.50@  3.00 

Stringbeans,  bu . 2.00@  7.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$10.50 

Pea  .  7.50@  7.75 

Red  kidney .  9.50@  9.75 

White  kidney  . 10.25@  10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$10.50 

Baldwins .  3.50@  7.00 

Greening  .  3.50@  9.50 

York  Imp . 4.00@  5.75 

Pears  Eastern,  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  .  .  2.00@  5.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat  . . . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  No.  Spring  .  .  . 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  . . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  .  .  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


$25.00@$26.00 
22.00 @  23.00 
14.00@  21.00 
14.00@  22.00 
16.00@  17.00 
14.00 


. $1.3714 

.  1.44i/2 

.......  1.02% 

. . . 56 

. 89% 

. 78% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 


Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46  .47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@  .55 

Gathered  . 46@  .48 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35#  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30 @  .60 

String  beans,  lb . 20 @  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 25@  .30 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  Philadelphia  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
has  exhibited  a  strange  and  prolonged  period  of 
dullness  this  Winter.  Dealers  are  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  condition.  The  weather  which  is 
blamed  for  the  majority  of  happenings  lias  not 
been  as  unfavorable  as  other  years.  Supplies 
have  been  heavy,  but  not  unduly  so.  Demand 
seems  to  be  slow  and  trading  almost  nominal 
from  day  to  day.  The  recession  in  industrial 
activity,  resulting  in  decreased  incomes  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  plausible  reason  for  the  quietness 
of  the  market.  The  nearby  apple  season  is 
about  over,  as  the  short  crop  is  now  about  all 
shipped  to  market,  with  the  exception  of  scat¬ 
tering  amounts.  Bushel  Staymans  sold  at  $2 
to  $2.50,  while  best  Romes  ranged  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50,  with  a  few  up  to  $3.  Yorks  and 
Grimes  Golden  were  slow  at  $1.50  to  $2  a 
bushel.  The  barrel  market  was  firm  for  good 
stock,  but  continued  quiet  for  ordinary.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Winesaps  sold  at  $7  to  $7.50  ‘for  fine 
marks,  while  Staymans  showing  some  scald 
brought  $5.50  to  $5.75  for  the  214-in.  sizes.  The 
strawberry  market  was  somewhat  irregular,  due 
to  the  varying  quantities  and  quality  of  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Florida  32-qt.  crates  brought  50  to 
55c  per  quart,  while  pints  ranged  from  22  to 
26c.  The  demand  for  string  beans  was  quite 
active  and  good  quality  offerings  sold  at  firm 
prices.  Florida  bushel  hampers  of  Refugees 
brought  $2  to  $3,  with  a  few  sales  up  to  $3.50. 
while  wax  beans  were  stronger  for  the  best 
marks,  and  sold  up  to  $5,  with  most  sales  at 
$4  to  $4.50.  The  cabbage  market  was  inactive 
due  to  the  recent  cold  spell.  Only  limited  sales 
of  old  stock  were  moved,  and  these  brought  $08 
to  $72  a  ton  for  New  York  Danish.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  new  stock  was  about  steady,  and  Florida 
%-bbl.  hampers  sold  at  $2.85  to  $3.15.  The 
celery  market  was  steady  with  demand  only 
fair.  Florida  10-in.  crates  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50, 
while  nearby  wired  bunches  ranged  from  10  to 
16c.  Beets  and  carrots  were  about  steady,  with 
trading  limited.  Texas  offerings  of  beets  in 
bushel  baskets  brought  $3.50  to  $3.75,  while  car¬ 
rots  from  the  same  area  were  mostly  $2  to  $2.50. 
Cauliflower  met  a  slow  demand  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
a  pony  crate,  from  California.  Texas  broccoli 
was  steady  to  firm  at  $1.75  to  $2  a  bushel. 
Hothouse  cucumbers  were  steady  at  $1.25  to 
$1.75  a  dozen.  Lettuce  was  dull  and  sold  very 
slowly  at  $2.75  to  $3.50  a  crate  of  four  to  five 
dozen  heads  of  Iceberg.  Florida  %-bbl.  hampers 
of  romaine  was  also  slow  at  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Mushrooms  were  in  quite  heavy  supply  and  the 
market  irregular,  with  whites  ranging  from  90c 
to  $1.10  a  _3-lb.  basket,  while  other  grades  sold 
at  40  to  45c.  The  onion  market  was  also  dull, 
and  100-lb.  sacks  of  New  York  State  Yellows 
brought  $1.90  to  $2.10.  Peppers  from  Florida 
held  about  steady  with  sales  rather  limited,  at 
$4.25  to  $4.50  a  crate  for  fancy  stock.  Pars¬ 
nips,  radishes  from  hothouse  and  rhubarb  were 
all  steady.  The  sweet  potato  market  continued 
nominal,  with  price  ranges  remaining  at  about 
the  same  level  as  last  week.  New  Jersey  %- 
bu.  basket  yellows  brought  90c  to  $1.10,  while 
reds  were  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Bushel  stock 
was  mostly  of  ordinary  quality  and  sold  at 
$1.15  to  $1.25  for  medium,  while  a  few  fancy 
reds  sold  up  to  $1.75  to  $2  a  bushel.  The  white 
potato  market  was  generally  dull  and  weak, 
with  stocks  moving  slowly.  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3.  while  Maine  Green 
Mountains  were  mostly  $2.75  to  $2.85  a  100-lb. 
sack.  New  stock  from  Florida  was  in  limited 
supply  on  the  market  and  brought  $8  to  $9  a 
barrel  for  No.  1  offerings. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  declined  again  to 
19.692  cases,  compared  with  23,354  cases  received 
during  the  previous  week.  The  market  was 
quite  irregular  for  the  past  few  days,  as  sup¬ 
plies  were  acutely  short  on  Saturday,  and 
prices  were  firm,  but  on  Monday  receipts  were 
liberal  and  the  market  slumped  badly.  Buyers 
were  operating  cautiously,  fearing  to  get  caught 
with  stocks  of  eggs  on  a  declining  market,  which 
broke  about  8  to  9c  per  dozen.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
closed  on  the  18th  at  36e,  compared  with  44c 
on  the  17th.  Fresh  firsts  were  also  lower  and 
the  market  closed  at  34c,  while  seconds  were 
down  to  32  to  33c.  Closely  selected  and  can¬ 
died  stock  also  brought  lower  figures  and  sold 
at  41  to  43c,  while  carton  eggs  were  43  to  44c. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  case  eggs  in  the  United 
States  on  February  1,  were  equal  to  139,000 
cases  compared  with  248.000  cases  last  year. 
Frozen  egg  holdings,  which  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  market,  are  also  slightly  lower 
than  last  season,  totaling  44,000,000  lbs.  com¬ 
pared  with  48.000.000  lbs.  last  year,  and  an 
average  of  32,000,000  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  market  for  live  fowls  was  active  and  the 
prices  advanced  %c  per  lb.  Fancy  colored  stock 
brought  29  to  30c,  while  Leghorns  were  mostly 
24  to  28c  for  both  fancy  and  ordinary  qualify. 
Broilers  sold  fairly  well  when  fancy,  but  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  went  neglected.  Spring  chickens 
moved  fairly  well  at  30  to  31c  for  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  28  to  30c  for  mixed  colors.  Ducks 
were  well  cleaned  up  each  day  and  brought  25 
to  28c.  Fresh-killed  fowls  were  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  but  trading  and  demand  were  limited  and 
the  market  slow.  Fancy  soft-meated  chickens 
moved  fairly  well,  but  coarse  and  staggy  offer¬ 
ings  were  dull  and  weak.  Fancy  stock  brought 
35  to  36c  per  lb.,  while  ordinary  was  down  to 


32  to  33c.  Other  poultry  was  quiet  and  nominal 
from  last  week. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  was  higher  this  past  week, 
and  moved  well  at  outside  figures.  Fine  qual¬ 
ity  feeding  hay  sold  at  $17  to  $22  a  ton,  while 
ordinary  was  down  to  $12  to  $14.  Straw  moved 
slowly  at  steady  figures.  Wheat  sold  at  $13  to 
$15  a  ton,  while  oat  was  mostly  $12  to  $14. 

J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  important  changes  have  occurred  at  Bos¬ 
ton  during  the  past  week,  most  produce  con¬ 
tinuing  in  seasonal  demand.  Quality  eggs  were 
firm.  The  wool  market  was  less  inactive. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good,  market  firm.  Various  varieties  ordinary, 
75c  to  $1.50.  Baldwins  fancy,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.35.  Large  extra  fancy,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  ordinary,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Large  fancy, 
mostly  $3.75  to  $4.  Wash,  extra  fancy  Stay- 
mans,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Md.  and  N.  II.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $3  to  $5;  few  higher,  bbl.  Va.  Yorks, 
unclassified,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
crts.  bchd.,  few  sales,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cabbage. --Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  N. 
Y.  Danish,  $3  to  $3.75  100-lb.  sack.  Native  Sa¬ 
voy,  best,  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.;  poorer  lower.  Fla., 
1  %-bu.  liamp.,  $3.  Calif.,  crts..  Savoy,  $3.50. 
Texas,  round,  $4.25  crt. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off.  85c  to  $1.10;  few  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.,  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1  to 
$1.10  bu.  bskt.  Calif.,  small  crts.,  bchd.,  $2.50 
to  $3.  Texas,  $2.50  to  $3  100-lb.  bags.  Calif., 
small  crts.,  bchd.,  $2.50  to  $3.  Texas,  $2.50  to 
$3  100-lb.  bags.  Cut  off  and  washed,  mostly 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  (4 -bbl.  crts.,  Howes  best, 
$4  to  $5;  poorer  lower. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Native,  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  mostly  $6  to 
$6.50  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  3-8  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 
crt. 

^  Lettuce.  — -  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.li.,  18  heads,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $3  to  $3.75  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  mostly  75c  to  $1.10. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  100-lb.  bags,  No. 

1  Mass,  yellows,  $2  to  $2.15.  N.  Y.  and  Mich., 
best,  mostly  $2.15  to  $2.40.  Spanish,  %  case, 
mostly  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.65  to  $2.75.  I*.  E.  I.,  90- 

lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $2.75  to  $3.10. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  $1.50  to  $2  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  fancy,  12  to  14c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Texas,  best,  75c  to  $1.10;  poorer  lower, 
bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  ord.,  mostly  30  to  50c  lb.  Fla.,  6 
bskt.  crt.,  $2  to  $4.  Mex.,  lug,  $3.75. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  inactive.  P.  E.  I.,  100-lb.  bags,  Ruta¬ 
baga,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few  fancy  higher. 

Hay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern,  $17  to  $21. 
Clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
37c;  firsts,  34  to  36%e;  seconds,  32  to  33%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  48c;  white  extras,  47c;  fresh  eastern, 
47c  doz. 

_Cheese.— Market  steady.  N.  Y.  twins  held, 
25  to  27c  lb.  Western  twins  held,  25  to  27c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes.  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Red  kidney,  $10.50  to 
$11 /00-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firmer.  Demand  somewhat  im¬ 
proved. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  33  to  34c; 
clothing,  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing,  36  to 
37c:  clothing,  30  to  31c:  %  blood,  combing.  36 
to  37c;  clothing,  33  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing, 
36  to  37c;  clothing,  31  to  32c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  78  to  81c; 
clothing,  67  to  71c;  %  blood,  combing,  75  to 
78e;^  clothing.  68  to  Jlc;  %  blood,  combing,  67 
to  69c;  clothing,  62  to  65e;  %  blood,  combing, 
62  to  65c;  clothing,  53  to  56c:  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  78  to  80c;  clothing,  70  to  73c;  %  blood, 
combing,  75  to  78c;  clothing,  69  to  71c;  % 
blood  combing,  68  to  71c;  clothing,  63  to  65c; 
14  blood,  combing,  65  to  67c;  clothing,  55  to  57c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  normal,  market  about  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$9.25  to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
fully  normal;  slaughter  cows  mostly  50c  lower: 
bulls  weak  to  50e  lower;  vearles  off  $1  to  $1.50; 
few  prime  $17  to  $18;  demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $15.50. 
Cull  and  common,  $8.50  to  $11.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  about  normal,  market 
mostly  $1  lower.  Some  sales  heavyweights  off 
more.  No  sheep.  Demand  slow. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $11 
to  $14;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $9  to  $11. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fully  normal;  market 
weak  with  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower:  demand 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $215  to  $235;  good,  $175  to 
$215;  medium,  $110  to  $140;  common,  $60  to 
$110. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Few  price  changes  in  produce  have  occurred 
lately.  Some  Southern  vegetables  are  a  little 

lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  42  to  43c;  tubs,  40  to  41c: 
first,  37  to  39c:  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  flats,  daisies,  24c;  longhorn,  24  to  25c; 
brick,  26  to  27c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
33c.  Eggs,  steady:  fancy  grades,  35c;  grade  A. 
43  to  45c:  grade  B,  42  to  44c;  grade  C,  36  to 
38c;  nearby-at-mark,  36  to  39c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  28 
to  34c;  chickens,  31  to  37c;  old  roosters,  22  to 
24c;  ducks,  22  to  27c;  turkeys.  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  22  to  26c;  springers,  23 
to  25c;  old  roosters,  19c;  ducks,  20  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Twenty 
Ounce,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  King,  Baldwin,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Jonathan,  Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.25;  Greening, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.50  to  $2.75: 
Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to  $3;  McIntosh,  $2.75  to 
$3;  Delicious.  $3.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.55;  150-lb.  sack,  $4.25 
to  $4.50;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sack,  $5;  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$15;  sweets,  Del.,  crate.  $1.60  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt. ,  $8:  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow,  $11; 
white  kidney,  $.12.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65:  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor, 
lug,  $2.85  to  $3;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $7.50; 
Fla..  $3.50  to  $6.50;  pears,  Ore.,  box,  $5;  straw¬ 
berries.  Fla.,  qt.,  40  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  Fla.,  hamper,  $4  to 
$5;  green,  $1.50  to  $5;  Lima,  $5.50  to  $5.75; 
beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1,25:  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to 
20c:  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60;  carrots,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.40;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50;  celery, 
doz.,  60c  to  $1.10;  cucumbers.  2-doz.  box,  $3  ito 
$4.50;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50:  en¬ 
dive,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  escarole,  Fla.,  hamper, 


$3.25;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $10.50  to  $11;  kale,  Va., 
bu.,  90c;  lettuce,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $4.50;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6  to  $7;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
35  to  40c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  25  to  85c; 
spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  squash,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $3;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $5; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Day,  easy;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17;  clover, 
mixed,  $15  to  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11.50; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $28.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28;  red-dog,  $34;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $36.50;  oilmeal,  34  per-  cent,  $49; 
hominy,  $33.30;  gluten,  $37.15;  oatfeed,  $12.25; 
Dirmtliy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $15  to 
$16;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14;  clover,  $13  to  $15. 

C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Feb.  15,  1930.) 

Market. — Active,  compared  with  week  ago 
beef  steers  strong  to  25c  higher,  better  grades 
weights  showing  maximum  advance,  top 
$13.1.).  average  weight  1,370  lbs.,  several  loads 
medium  to  heavy-weight  steers  $12.25  to  $12.40. 
Bulls  slow,  weak  to  25c  lower,  she  stock  steers 
$11.25  to  $12;  fat  heifers  $10.25  to  $11,  beef 
bulls  $9.75  to  $10.50,  butcher  cows  $7.75  to 
$8.50,  cutters  $4.75  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  nominal.  Calves  about  steady,  top  vealers 
$17 . 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  15,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle  22  cars;  6  St.  Paul,  4  Chicago,  4  Michigan, 
“  Virginia,  2  Maryland,  1  West  Virginia,  1 
^  Pennsylvania,  1  Indiana;  containing 

630  head,  1,328  head  trucked  in  from  nearby, 

total  cattle,  1,958  head,  505  calves,  2,311  hogs, 
~44  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week 

last  year:  Cattle  30  cars;  13  Chicago,  9  Vir¬ 

ginia,  5  Pennsylvania,  2  Maryland,  1  St.  Paul; 
containing  739  head,  784  head  trucked  in  from 
nearby,  total  cattle  1,523  head,  484  calves,  1  764 
hogs,  168  sheep. 


Steers.— Good,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.25:  good,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.25;  good,  950  to  1.100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13; 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12.25;  common, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  medium,  850 
J>8-75  to  $9.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 

»o9,-'vs-“C!l0^'e’  •$8'25  t0  S9-50:  good.  $7.25  to 
$8.2o;  common  and  medium,  $6.25  to  $7  25-  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.25. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to  $10.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me- 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14.75  to  $17- 
medium,  $12.25  to  $14.75;  cull  and  common,  $8 
to  $12.25. 

Hogs.— Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11.75 
to  $12.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs..  $12 
to  $12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11.75. 


Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton,  $38  to  $39;  shorts,  $38  to  $39;  homi- 
"L  W°  to  $41;  middlings,  $42  to  $43;  linseed, 
$. >9 . .)0  to  $60.50;  gluten,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  ground 
oats,  $42  to  $43;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47  to  $48:  hog- 
meal.  $48  to  $49;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $46.50 
to  $47.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $40  to  $41; 
18  per  cent,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  20  per  cent,  $45 
to  $46;  24  per  cent,  $47.50  to  $48.50;  25  per 
cent,  $49  to  $50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $46 
to  $47;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $44.50  to  $45.50. 


Johnson  City-Endicott 
Markets 

Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  48e;  best  dairy,  lb., 
50c. 

Egg-s. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  46e;  small  eggs,  doz., 
37c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c;  minimum  weight,  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c;; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80e. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A11  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  erabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb..  5c;  citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c;  cabbage,  red.  head,  4c;  new  carrots,  bch., 
7c;  celery,  bch.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c:  endive, 
lb.,  8c_;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root, 
lb.,  15e;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
7c;  onions,  dry,  bu..  $1.40;  onions,  green,  bch., 
5c;  pears,  bu..  $2  to  $2.75;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
42c;  new  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.65;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c:  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
live  poultry,  light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  dressed  poultry,  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb., 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
liamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb..  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30e;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c;  sausages,  all  pork,  lb.,  20e. 

Miscellaneous.— Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  -10c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb..  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  bickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
qt.,  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $200  to 
$300;  good  grades,  $150  to  $175;  common,  $90  to 
0125;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $14; 
common  to  poor,  $8  to  $11;  veal  calves,  milk- 
fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20;  good,  $12  to  $16;  com¬ 
mon,  $9  to  $11;  pork,  market  lower,  demand 
slow,  $10  to  $12:  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
30e;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  33  to  36e;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  45c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  store,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  50  to  55e;  creamery  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  42  to  45e;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  39  to  40c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  36  to  40c;  part  skim, 
lb.,  29  to  31c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  50  to  55c;  fowls,  good, 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb., 
50  to  55c;  capons,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  ducks,  lb..  28 
to  30c:  pork  loins,  8  to  10  lbs.,  19  to  25c; 
shoulders,  fresh,  lb.,  15  to  18c:  apples,  eating, 
fancy,  lb..  8  to  10c:  cooking,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes, 
pk.,  47  to  50e;  mushrooms,  fresh,  lb.,  47  to  50c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  8c;  honey,  extracted,  5-lb.  pails, 
$1  to  $1.10;  cap,  25  to  35c.  F.  A.  C. 
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De  Laval 


going 

bowl, 


WITH  milk 
through  the 
and  compared 
pound  per  pound  of  separat¬ 
ing  capacity  with  any  other 
separator,  a  De  Laval  turns 
easier  than  any  other.  It  is 
designed  right,  made  right  and 
runs  right. 

But  that  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  advantage  of  owning  a 
De  Laval.  It  skims  cleaner 
while  it  runs.  It  has  the  wonder¬ 
ful  “floating”  bowl.  It  will  earn 
you  more  money  and  do  it  for 
more  years  than  any  other. 


There  is  a  size  and  style  of  De  Laval 
Separator  for  every  need  and  purse. 
Sold  on  easy  terms  or  monthly  in¬ 
stallments.  See  your  De  Laval  dealer 
or  send  coupon. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7070 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  (  Separator  □ 
obligation,  full  informa-  <  Milker  □ 
tion  on  (  check  which 

Name . 

Town . 

State . 


- R.F.D . No.  Cows. . . . 


Craine  Concrete  Stave  Silos 

Are  Erected  by  Experts 


29  years  experience  is  behind  our  selection  of  a  Concrete  Stave  for  farm 
Silos.  These  staves  are  erected  by  crews  who  have  been  trained  to  produce 

precise,  accurate  work.  An  unbeatable 
combination — -and  the  price  is  right. 


LET  CRA/jyt 

NOUR 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 
OF  PROFJT 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


Choice  of  1 2  Other  Kinds 

Every  Silo  buyer  should  have  free  choice. 
Therefore,  Craine  makes,  besides  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silos,  the  famous  Triple 
Wall,  Wood  Stave,  Standard  Stave,  and 
also  Crainelox  Covers  to  repair  old 
wooden  Silos.  This,  the  world’s  greatest 
choice,  is  fully  described  in  our  catalog. 

Descriptive'Literature  and  Prices 

CRAINE,  INC. 

30  Adams  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cheerful  Living-rooms 

I  have  already  told  you  about  the 
manner  in  which  Martha  remade  her  sec¬ 
ond  floor  rooms.  Do  you  suppose  for  an 
instant  that,  when  she  had  learned  how 
much  one  can  do  one's  very  own  self, 
she  would  be  content  with  her  first  floor 
rooms  in  their  shabbiness?  No,  indeed. 
When  she  found  herself,  day  after  day, 
climbing  the  stairs  to  sit  for  a  few 
restful  moments  in  the  rocker  by  the 
window  in  the  guest  room  and  revel  in  the 
neatness  and  prettiness,  hating  to  go 
down  again  to  the  dreary  browns  of  the 
shabby  rooms  below,  Martha  decided  that 
she  must  continue  her  renovating  until 
the  first  floor  rooms  were  as  pretty  and 
cozy  as  the  second.  And  she  succeeded 
in  her  attempt. 

When  I  rang  the  doorbell  the  other 
morning,  a  smiling-faced  Martha  greeted 
me  gayly.  Covering  her  pretty  gingham 
dress  was  an  apron  of  unbleached  muslin, 
made  alike  front  and  back,  the  round 
neck  cut  higli  enough  to  protect  the 
gown  beneath  and  bound  with  blue  bias 
binding  which  tied  at  the  opening  in 
front.  The  curve  of  the  armhole  ended 
at  the  hips,  where  the  blue  binding  again 
held  the  apron  together  with  a  bow. 

“My  painting  apron,”  she  informed  me, 
noting  the  direction  of  my  glance.  “I  am 
just  about  to  finish  my  kitchen  and  then 
I  shall  be  through  with  such  work  for 
this  year.  You  have  no  idea  what  fun  I 
have  had  doing  it,  and  only  a  carefully 
kept  account  could  make  you  believe  the 
amount  of  money  I  have  saved.  In  fact, 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
accomplished  this  at  all  if  we  had  to  hire 
someone  to  do  it.  Of  course  it  has  been 
real  work  and  my  neck  and  arms  have 
ached  at  times,  but  it  has  really  been 
the  mosting  interesting  task  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  yet.” 

Proudly  she  led  the  way  to  show  me 
through  the  rooms.  “Did  you_  really  do 
that  stairway  all  by  yourself?”  I  asked 
in  amazement  as  I  paused  to  gaze  up¬ 
ward  to  the  hall  above.  Sides  and  treads 
of  the  stairs  were  finished  in  deep  mahog¬ 
any,  as  were  the  base,  corner  posts  and 
handrail  of  the  railing  above.  Backs  of 
stairs  and  spindles  of  the  railing  were 
in  white  enamel. 

With  a  light  in  her  eyes  Martha 
nodded.  “It  was  a  bit  difficult,  I’ll  admit, 
and  it  took  a  long  time  to  complete  be¬ 
cause  we  had  to  use  the  stairway  every 
day  while  I  was  doing  it,  so  I  could  do 
but  every  other  tread  at  a  time.  I  used  a 
medium-sized  brush  and  where  the  stain 
or  paint  had  to  be  applied  in  a  corner 
without  daubing,  I  filled  the  brush  and 
placed  it  firmly  a  half  to  quarter  of  an 
inch  away  from  the  corner  and  then 
moved  it  slowly  and  carefully  toward  it. 
The  white  was  applied  first,  the  under 
side  of  the  projecting  tread  gaining  first 
attention,  which  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  clean  line  at  the  edge  of  the 
stair. 

“It  took  three  coats  of  white,  two  of 
flat  and  one  of  enamel  to  make  a  good, 
substantial  finish.  For  the  mahogany 
part  I  used  the  regular  undercoat  and 
two  coats  of  the  varnish  stain.  The 
stairs  treads  needed  something  to  hold 
the  finish,  so  I  used  a  final  coat  of  trans¬ 
parent  floor  varnish  on  them.” 

We  passed  on  into  the  room  beyond. 
The  stairway  marked  the  transition  from 
white  to  ivory  in  the  tone  of  the  finish, 
as  the  woodwork  of  the  first  floor  was 
all  of  the  same  mellow  ivory.  In  this 
large,  front  room  with  its  long,  French 
windows  the  ivory  of  the  woodwork  was 
repeated  in  the  background  of  the  wall¬ 
paper,  with  its  striking,  large  design  of 
flowers  and  foliage  in  taupe,  blue,  mul¬ 
berry,  green  and  black,  the  whole  soft¬ 
ened*  and  blended  by  tiny,  ivory  lines 
running  inconspicuously  here  and  there 
and  minute,  wavy,  horizontal  lines  of 
gold.  The  glass  curtains  were  of  plain 
cream-color  silk  marquisette  with  over¬ 
drapes  of  a  lightweight  mulberry  silk. 
The  rug  upon  the  floor  was  of  taupe  back¬ 
ground  witt  design  (an  inconspicuous 
one)  in  mulberry  and  blue.  “We  decided 
to  omit  Christmas  presents  this  year  and 
bought  this  instead.”  said  Martha,  wav¬ 
ing  her  hand  toward  the  taupe  suite 
which  graefcu  the  room.  Plain  mulberry 
and  blue  cushions  added  the  touch  of 
color. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  plain 
wooden  mantelpiece  such  as  is  often  seen 
built  across  a  wide  chimney  in  old  houses, 
a  poor  imitation  of  a  fireplace.  It  had 
been  finished  in  the  ivory  enamel  and 
bore  a  pair  of  antique  candlesticks. 
Above  it  was  placed  a  mirror  and  upon  a 
low  pedestal  before  it  was  a  jar  of  ferns. 
“That,”  said  Martha  noting  my  glance, 
“we  decided  to  leave  as  it  is  for  now.  A 
little  later  I  expect  to  buy  one  of  those 
artificial  fireplaces  which  can  be  used 
with  a  low  stovepipe  hole  such  as  that 
has.  I  hipe  someday  to  be  able  to  afford 
a  real  fireplace  there.  Jim  and  I  are 
going  to  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  material 
for  one  when  some  old  house  is  being 
torn  down.  Just  now  that  saves  an 
extra  piece  of  furniture  for  that  space.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  choose  such 
a  gay  paper  for  this  room  when  all 
others  are  of  such  subdued  pattern  and 
coloring?”  I  queried. 


“Just  for  variety,  I  think.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  selected  a  plain  paper  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  changed  my  mind,  as  women  will. 
Jim  was  horrified  at  my  final  selection, 
but  when  he  saw  the  room  complete  with 
furniture  and  draperies,  he  had  to  admit 
that  I  knew  what  I  was  doing.  Such  a 
pattern  should  never  be  attempted  in  a 
smaller  room.  Even  this  large  room 
appeared  rather  glaring  until  I  intro¬ 
duced  plain  surfaces  for  relief.  You  will 
note  that  I  used  mirrors  rather  than 
pictures  wherever  possible,  and  that  what 
pictures  I  chose  were  of  a  quiet  subject, 
matted,  and  in  plain  frames.” 

In  the  more  commonly  used  living- 
room  and  sewing-room  which  opened 
from  it  the  tone  of  ivory  was  repeated  in 
the  rugs,  which  were  in  varying  degrees 
of  tan  with  a  bit  of  rose  and  blue  in  the 
design.  Upon  the  walls  the  paper  was 
of  a  water-color  effect  in  tones  of  tan 
with  a  rosy  hue  and  a  hint  of  blue.  Rose 
and  blue  was  chosen  as  the  color  scheme. 
The  glass  curtains  were  of  beige  marquis¬ 
ette  with  overdrapes  of  rose  voile.  “I 
wanted  to  use  blue  drapes  in  here,” 
confided  Martha,  “but  that  would  have 
heightened  the  gloom  of  already  dark 
rooms,  hence  the  rose  instead.”  Blue 
scarfs  for  the  tables,  twin  vases  of  blue 
holding  pink  rosebuds  atop  the  bookcase, 
a  pair  of  blue  candles  and  a  rose  lamp 
all  did  their  bit  in  the  creation  of  cheer. 
The  lamp  was  placed  in  the  side  opposite 
the  windows  that  the  rose  might  be  more 
evenly  distributed  about  the  room. 

In  the  sewing-room,  which  also  con¬ 
tained  a  desk,  a  bed-couch,  (“An  extra 
bedroom,”  commented  Martha)  and  a 
telephone  stand,  the  color  scheme  of  blue 
and  rose  was  carried  out  in  a  homemade 
set,  which  consisted  of  scarfs  for  sewing 
machine  and  telephone  stand,  curtain  for 
the  old-fashioned  desk  and  couch  cover. 
Of  fast-color  mercerized  shantung  in  blue, 
they  carried  a  border  of  tan  lines,  (made 
by  applying  a  heavy  rope-floss  with  the 
braider  on  the  sewing  machines),  inter¬ 
spersed  with  easily  made  flowers  in  rose 
with  black  French  knot  centers.  Tan 
fringe,  wide  on  couch  cover  and  narrow 
on  other  pieces,  finished  the  set.  A  rose- 
color  wastebasket  with  black  silhouettes 
stood  conveniently  by  the  desk.  At  my 
soft  “Oh,  how  pretty !”  Martha  smiled. 

“Everyone  exclaims  over  these,”  she 
said,  “and  this  is  the  room  I  like  and 
use  most  of  all.” 

As  we  passed  back  through  the  living- 
room  Martha  called  my  attention  to  a 
desk  and  chair  finished  in  wine-red  lacquer 
which  stood  in  a  corner  by  the  window. 
“That  is  Junior's  desk.”  she  explained. 
“I  picked  up  that  old  washstand  for 
practically  nothing  and  fixed  it  for  him. 
He  does  enjoy  having  something  in  the 
room  he  can  «.ll  his  own.  The  drawer 
holds  all  his  papers,  and  he  is  not  clut¬ 
tering  the  other  tables  and  bothering 
other  people  when  they  are  reading.” 

“Lucky  Junior !”  thought  I. 

The  dining-room  was  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  and  had  been  erstwhile  dark.  The 
sunny  room  that  greeted  me  could  not 
have  recognized  its  former  self.  At  one 
end  the  single  window  had  been  doubled 
and  made  to  open  in  casement  style.  The 
ivory  of  the  woodwork  was  carried  in  the 
tones  of  the  water-color  paper  with  its 
narrow  banding  in  rose  and  green.  Filmy 
cream  glass  curtains  hung  at  the  vindows 
and  the  overdrapes  were  of  cretonne  in 
cream  background,  bearing  climbing  roses 
in  rose,  green  and  black.  Green  candle¬ 
sticks  and  fruit  dish  upon  the  buffet,  a 
rose-eolored  bowl  containing  a  fern  upon 
ths  table  and  a  green  jug  upon  the  china 
cabinet  added  their  charm.  A  green-lac¬ 
quered  tray,  made  from  ail  old  picture 
frame,  was  upon  the  serving  table. 

In  the  kitchen  the  side-walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  had  been  painted  ivory  and  Martha 
was  engaged  in  painting  the  casings  and 
wainscoting  a  soft,  deep  tan.  The  lino¬ 
leum  on  the  floor  was  in  a  combination  of 
cream  and  tan  and  blue.  Four  badly 
marred  chairs  of  plain  design  stood  in  a 
corner  beside  a  drop-leaf  table  of  some 
common  wood.  “When  I  finish  with 
those,”  Martha  informed  me,  “I  shall 
have  a  dainty  breakfast  set  in  ivory  and 
blue.  I  have  the  lacquer  already  bought. 
My  curtains  shall  be  of  some  thin  material 
in  natural  color  with  a  bit  of  blue.  I 
hate  thick  curtains  in  a  kitchen.  They 
exclude  all  the  light.”  I  sighed.  “You 
certainly  have  accomplished  miracles  with 
this  house,”  I  remarked.  “I  almost  have 
a  notion  to  try  a  little  painting  myself.” 

“You  can  do  it  as  well  as  anyone.” 
Martha  replied.  “All  it  requires  is  what 
I  call  the  “Three  P’s”,  pluck,  persever- 
ence,  and  patience,  with  a  grain  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  thrown  in.  Take  this  wood¬ 
work  I  am  doing,  for  instance.  Anyone 
can  see  that  the  brush  marks  show  too 
prominently  in  that  first  coat.  A  few 
minutes  with  a  piece  of  sandpaper  will 
give  a  lovely,  smooth  surface  for  the  final 
coat.  Some  people  would  be  tempted  to 
leave  it  as  it  is,  then  have  to  work  harder 
and  secure  poorer  results  with  their  final 
qoat.  It’s  the  same  with  thinning  the 
paint.  You  can  tell  if  it  spreads  well  or 
not.  If  it  doesn’t  it  probably  it  too  thick 
and  needs  a  bit  of  turpentine.  In  cold 
weather  I  always  warm  the  paint  and 
make  sure  the  room  is  as  warm  as  possi¬ 
ble  before  beginning  to  paint.” 

Needless  to  say,  I  emerged  from 
Martha’s  kitchen  bursting  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  And  when  I  am  through  typing 
this  article,  I  shall  don  an  old  apron  and 
seize  a  paint  brush.  Whether  I  possess 
the  “Three  P’s”,  or  even  the  grain  of 
common  sense,  remains  to  be  seen. 

MARION  EVANS  DOUGHTY. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— A  jury  in  Supreme 
Court,  Jersey  City,  Feb.  13  returned  a 
verdict  of  $25,000  in  favor  of  Alfred 
Shipley  of  Bayonne.  Shipley  sued 
Abraham  Ratner  of  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
whose  guest  he  had  been  in  an  automobile 
and  the  Reid  Ice  Cream  Company  of 
New  York  jointly  for  $100,000.  Shipley 
testified  that  he  was  invited  by  Ratner  to 
ride  with  him  in  his  automoblie,  which, 
Aug.  26,  1927,  was  in  collision  with  a 
Reid  -truck  on  Hudson  Boulevard.  Jersey 
City.  Shipley’s  spine  was  injured  and 
he  testified  physicians  told  him  he  will 
be  partially  crippled  for  life. 

Indictments  were  returned  in  New 
York  Feb.  13  against  eight  men  who 
were  arrested  in  District  Attorney 
Crain’s  investigation  of  an  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  in  which  more  than  300  tenement 
dwellers  charge  they  were  defrauded  of 
about  $317,000.  The  complainants  were 
investors  in  the  defunct  Columbia  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  formerly  of  No.  527 
Seventh  Avenue. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Fawcett  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14  permanently 
enjoined  the  Hanover  Investment  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  Del  Rio  Shops,  Inc.,  of 
No.  SI  Nassau  Street,  from  dealing 
further  in  securities,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  been  parties  to  a  fraudulent 
stock  selling  scheme.  Oscar  Wechsler, 
president  of  the  companies,  also  is  en¬ 
joined  from  dealing  in  securities  and 
State  Police  are  seeking  R.  C.  Dang  and 
Andrus  T.  Snyder  charged  with  being 
implicated  in  .the  alleged  fraud.  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Garvey  charged  that 
the  two  companies  are  insolvent  now  and 
were  the  means  by  which  stocks  were 
sold  at  many  times  their  value  through 
false  representation. 

William  Close,  33,  vice-president  of  the 
Airport  Development  and  Construction 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  Percy 
Henry,  cross-country  pilot  for  the 
Curtiss-Wriglit  Flying  Service  at  Miami, 
were  killed  in  an  airplane  crash  near 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Feb.  14  during  an  attempted 
landing. 

Feb.  14  New  YTork  City  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  $22,500  for  injuries  to  a  little 
girl  of  five  who  was  run  down  by  a  city 
truck,  resulting  in  'the  amputation  of  one 
leg.  She  was  the  child  of  a  poor  woman 
with  five  other  children.. 

Canada’s  first  woman  Senator  will  be 
Mrs.  Norman  Wilson  of  Ottawa,  mother 
of  eight  children.  Appointed  by  Tremier 
Mackenzie  King,  she  will  be  sworn 
in  when  Parliament  opens  Feb.  21. 
She  will  be  known  as  the  Honorable 
Cairine  Wilson.  The  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  ends  a  long  fight  by  women  for  a 
representative  of  their  sex  in  the  national 
Parliament.  This  fight,  despite  a  reverse 
decision  of  the  Dominion  Supreme  Court, 
was  renewed  recently  by  women  of  the 
prairie  cities  and  was  supported  by  the 
Liberal  Administration. 

Pensions  ranging  from  $5  to  $50  a 
month  for  all  needy  persons  in  the  State 
70  years  old  or  over,  and  abandonment 
by  New  York  City  of  its  policy  of  in¬ 
stitutional  aid  in  favor  of  home  assis¬ 
tance  for  the  aged  are  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  on  Old 
Age  Security,  which  reported  Feb.  17  to 
the  New  York  Legislature.  The  commis¬ 
sion  recommends  immediate  legislation  to 
carry  out  its  program  to  begin  Jan.  1, 
1931.  It  is  estimated  that  51,000  per¬ 
sons  would  'be  entitled  to  the  payments, 
the  average  being  $242  a  year.  The  cost 
for  all  eligible  is  estimated  at  $12,400,- 
000  a  year,  and  the  plan  provides  that 
the  State  shall  pay  half  of  this  and  the 
counties  half.  In  the  case  of  New  York 
City,  the  city  would  pay  half.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  first  year  the  full 
number  will  not  apply  for  help  and  that 
$6,500,000  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  1931.  For  the  second  year 
the  estimate  is  $11,000,000,  of  which 
the  State  would  pay  half.  The  full  quota 
of  $12,400,000,  the  commission  estimates, 
will  not  be  reached  until  1934. 

The  body  of  Earl  Borland,  companion 
of  Carl  Ben  Eielson,  Arctic  flyer,  has 
been  found  near  the  wreckage  of  their 
plane,  which  crashed  Nov.  9  last,  90 
miles  southeast  of  North  Cape,  Siberia. 

Judge  Koenig  in  General  Sessions  Feb 
17  overruled  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment 
found  last  October  against  Larry  Fay 
and  140  others,  corporations  and  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  made  up  the  New  York  Milk 
Chain  Association,  Inc.  This  ruling 
means  that  Fay  and  all  indicted  must 
go  to  trial  for  alleged  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  General  Business  Laws.  The 
demurrer  was  filed  by  counsel  for  70 
individuals  and  40  corporations,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Fay,  who  was  president  of  the 
association,  and  officers  associated  with 
him.  At  the  time  the  demurrer  was 
argued  it  was  contended  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  did  not  charge,  except  to  Fay  and 
the  other  officers,  any  overt  act. 

Observing  that  “a  man  with  one  arm, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  propelling  an 
automobile  along  a  public  and  frequented 
highway  at  a  speed  of  more  than  25 
miles  an  hour  is  manifestly  a  menace 
to  life  and  limb,”  the  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Feb.  IS  handed  down  a 
decision  affirming  the  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tence  to  a  year  in  State  Prison  of  Charles 
Oliver  of  Linden,  N.  J.  Oliver’s  car 
struck  and  killed  Edwin  Fitzpatrick  of 
Linden,  and  Oliver  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter.  He  appealed  on  the 
ground  that  no  criminal  negligence  was 
shown.  The  State  proved  that  he  was 
drunk  when  the  accident  occurred  and 


that  he  had  only  one  arm,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  serve  a  year  in  prison. 

Seven  men,  including  two  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  notorious  “Aspirin  Gang,” 
were  arrested  Feb.  IS  by  Detectives  Owen 
and  Horan  of  the  safe  and  loft  squad  in 
connection  with  the  theft  Jan.  17  of 
$100,  (XX)  worth  of  silver  fox  skins  from 
the  New  York  Fur  Auctions  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  226  West  Twenty-six  Street.  Five 
of  the  prisoners  were  taken  in  New 
Jersey,  the  others  in  an  apartment  in 
New  York,  where  the  police  found  $10,000 
worth  of  the  missing  skins,  a  rifle,  sev¬ 
eral  revolvers,  cartridges  for  rifle  and 
revolver,  fur  coats,  handcuffs,  badges  for 
prohibition  agents,  deputy  sheriff  shields 
and  several  complete  sets  of  burglar’s 
tools. 

A  rapid  series  of  three  terrific  explo¬ 
sions  in  the  alcohol  .plant  near  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  Feb.  IS  killed  11  workmen 
and  injured  63  others.  The  ‘blasts  de¬ 
molished  the  two-story  concrete  plant 
and  spread  terror  for  miles  around  the 
countryside.  Hospital  officials  reported 
that  31  of  the  victims  were  on  the 
danger  list.  Others  will  recover  but 
they  may  be  blind  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Four  of  the  dead  men  were,  so 
mutilated  that  the  authorities  at  first 
were  unable  to  identify  them.  The  cause 
of  the  explosions,  which  rocked  Elizabeth 
and  Linden,  a  suburb,  was  given  by 
James  R,  Car  ringer,  general  manager 
of  the  plant,  as  “the  breaking  of  a  gas 
line.” 

WASHINGTON.  —  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  was  confiiyned  to  be  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States  Feb.  13  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  26,  after  a  stubborn  four-day 
fight  by  insurgent  Republicans,  led  by 
Senators  Norris  of  Nebraska  and  Borah 
of  Idaho,  to  keep  the  New  Yorker  from 
the  Supreme  Count  bench.  The  opposi¬ 
tion,  directed  by  these  Western  Senators, 
gained  momentum  as  it  proceeded,  until 
it  marshaled  11  Republicans  and  15 
Democrats  in  the  final  vote. 

Faced  Avith  a  lack  of  funds  and  men, 
the  War  Department  lias  been  forced  to 
reorganize  the  entire  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  and  to  man  all  but  a  dozen  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  defenses  with 
skeleton  crews  of  from  two  to  four  care¬ 
takers.  In  outline  the  organization  limits 
the  Nation’s  coast  artillery  stationary 
defenses  to  five  manned  posts :  Fort  H. 
G.  Wright,  in  Long  Island  Sound ;  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.;  Fort  Branch,  Pensacola, 
Fla. ;  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  San  Francisco, 
and  Fort  Worden,  Puget  Sound.  The 
coast  defenses  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
New  York,  Forts  Wadworth,  Slocum  and 
Hamilton  ;  at  Portland,  Me. ;  Portsmouth, 
N.  II. ;  Boston,  New  Bedford,  the  Dela- 
Avare,  Potomac,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Key  West,  Tampa,  Mobile  Bay, 
Galveston,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Columbia,  are  noAV  manned  by  the 
“caretaker  creAvs.” 

An  appropriation  of  $260,000  for  ac¬ 
quisition  of  thirty  Coast  Guard  picket 
boats  for  duty  against  rum-runners  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  recommended  Feb.  17 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  submitting  the  first  deficiency  bill  of 
the  Hooi'er  Administration.  This  number 
would  more  than  double  such  boats  on  the 
lakes  and  would  be  ready  for  service  by 
late  Spring  or  early  Summer.  In  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee  during  the 
framing  of  the  measure,  Rear  Admiral 
Frederick  C.  Billard,  commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  declared  that  these  new 
boats  Avere  needed  to  combat  “a  great 
deal”  of  smuggling  across  the  lakes. 

The  Senate  Feb.  18  voted  to  raise  the 
tariff  on  live  cattle  %  cent  a  pound  above 
the  rates  proposed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  by  the  Senate’s  Finance 
Committee.  Four  Eastern  Democrats, 
Senators  Copeland  and  Wagner  of  NeAv 
York,  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  and  Harris 
of  Georgia,  registered  the  only  dissenting 
votes.  The  vote,  72  to  4,  was  taken  on 
an  amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Connelly,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  who  asked 
for  rates  of  2 y2  cents  a  pound  for  cattle 
under  TOO  lbs.  in  weight  and  3  cents  for 
those  above,  against  rates  of  2  cents  for 
those  under  800  lbs.  and  2 y2  for  those 
over  that  figure  adopted  by  the  House 
and  recommended  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  present  rates  are  1%  cents 
on  cattle  under  1,050  lbs.  and  2  cents 
on  those  weighing  1,050  lbs.  and  over. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Ten  million 
oranges,  the  finest  and  the  freakiest,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  displays  both  bizarre  and  tre- 
mendous  in  size  and  shape.  were  on  dis¬ 
play  at  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  Feb.  13 
at  the  opening  of  the  tAventieth  National 
Orange  SIioav,  annual,  public  presentation 
by  Southern  California’s  citrus  industry. 

A  futuristic  background  of  exotic  beauty, 
created  from  the  motif  “The  Land  of 
Make  Believe,”  provided  one  of  the 
shoAv’s  most  spectacular  premieres.  Among 
the  display,  built  wholly  of  grapefruit, 
lemons  and  oranges,  were  such  creations 
as  castles,  bridges,  temples,  mills  and 
numerous  moving  designs. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  Georgia  land  Aviil  be  planted 
as  contributions  to  the  Baptist  churches 
of  rural  communities  under  the  “God’s 
Acre  ’  plan  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  eon- 
A’ention,  if  all  farmers  of  the  denomination 
contribute  one  acre  each  to  the  move- 
ent.  The.  plan  Feb.  11  received  the 
enthusiastic  indorsement  of  76  of  the  94 
Baptist -associations  in  the  State.  The 
God’s  Acre”  plan  gives  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  the  proceeds 
derived  from  the  products  planted  on  one 
acre  ot  land  in  his  regular  crop. 


The  New  American  Gardener 


Weeds  —  Cultivates  —  Mulches 

THIS  cultivator  consists  of  a  trenching  plow — 
five  tooth  cultivator  — scuffle  hoe  and  the  won¬ 
derful  new  Mulcher-Pulverizer. 


Ihese  tools  are  mounted  on  a  revolving  head  and, 
by  loosening  a  hand  wheel,  the  head  is  turned  to 
bring  the  particular  tool  you  want  to  use 
into  position.  The  Mulcher-Pulverizer  is 
interchangeable  with  the  trenching  plow 
—either  one  is  removed  and  the  other  at¬ 
tached  in  its  place  by  loosening  one  nut. 

You  can  weed,  cultivate  and  mulch  a  large 
garden  in  a  few  minutes  time  without  the 
use  of  any  other  tools.  Comes  complete 
with  all  four  tools  and  wrench. 


No.  2  MIDGET 
SEEDER 


Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  stocked  the  New  American 
Gardener,  No.  G-2,  send  us  his  name  and  $6.50  and 
we  will  supply  you  direct,  prepaid. 

THE  AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

General  Offices,  Keith  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  Over  100  Years 


A  complete  seeder  Han¬ 
dling  all  kinds  of  seed 
from  lettuce  to  peas  or 
beans.  Holds  one  quart. 
Easily  and  quickly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New 
American  Gardener. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet 
stocked  the  No.  2  Midget 
Seeder,  send  us  his  name 
and  $6.30  and  we  will 
supply  you  direct,  prepaid. 


Irue  iemper 


SEEDER S AND 
CU  LTI  VATORS 


’100 

Single 
Electric 
Complete  — 


In  Fords  Milker  than  In  any  milker  using 
rubber  lined  cups.  No  long  pipe  line  to  lodge 
bacteria.  Easier  to  clean  thoroughly  be- 
causefewer  partsand  completely  accessible. 
Fords  Milker  Method!  s  pleasing  to  cows — 
produces  more  and  higher  priced  mllkj 
Eight  and  easy  to  handle — yet  amazingly 
durable.  Fully  guaranteed.  Many  modeia 
to  lit  any  barn  condition . 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 
MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 

fords  Milker 


DAIRYMEN’S  Medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 

mi  s  —  n  ■ .  I, ,  ■  ,K. ,  - 

* 

For  sore  teats,  obstructions,  etc.,  in  cows  teats.  At 
Dealers,  or  postpaid,  S55  cents  dozen;  6  dozen,  $1.00. 
Free  samples  for  trial. 

W.  E.  ABBOTT  NEWPORT.  N.  C. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


EARN  A  FINE  WATCH 
In  addition  to  a  good  profit  by 
selling  Hydrate-Ground  Burnt 
in  bags  or  bulk 

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
ROBERT  fl.  REICHARD,  INC.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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Winnetuxet  Debutante,  165454;  Owner,  D.  W.  Gurnett,  Kingston,  Mass. 


Quaker 

DAIRY  RATIONS 

the  feeds  that  produce  champions 


W: 


INNETUXET  DEBUTANTE  is  one  more  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  the  great  value  of  Quaker  Dairy  Rations 
in  maintaining  record  milk  production.  This  Guernsey  has- 
just  completed  her  second  Advanced  Register  Test,  with  17,479 
pounds  of  milk  and  848.6  pounds  of  butter-fat  to  her  credit. 
This  established  her  as  first  in  Class  BB  in  amount  of  milk 
produced  and  fourth  of  the  seventy  leading  cows  in  all 
the  Double  Letter  Classes. 


Her  owner,  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Gurnett  of  "Clearing 
Farm,”  Kingston,  Mass.,  writes:  "The  only  grain 
ration  she  (Winnetuxet  Debutante)  received  dur¬ 
ing  her  test  was  Quaker  24%  Protein  Dairy  Ration, 
fed  with  beet  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay.  She  was  never 
off-feed  at  any  time  during  the  test,  and  gained 
more  than  75  pounds  in  weight.  She  has  also  given 
us  a  fine,  healthy  hull  calf  weighing  95  pounds. 

"Our  young  stock  and  dry  cows  are  fed  Quaker 
Sugared  Schumacher  Feed,  and  the  whole  herd  is 
kept  in  excellent  condition  for  record  milk  pro¬ 
duction  with  your  Quaker  Feeds.” 

Dairy  herdsmen  everywhere  share  Mr.  Gurnett’s  admiration 
for  Quaker  Dairy  Rations.  They  have  demonstrated  to  their 
satisfaction  that  Quaker  means  maximum  milk  production 
and  maximum  profits  at  a  minimum  investment.  If  you  have 
not  seen  for  yourself  the  value  of  feeding  Quaker  Dairy 
Rations,  consult  your  Quaker  dealer  at  once. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  —  is  the  complete 
carbohydrate  feed;  combines  perfectly  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or 
16%).  A  choice  feed  for  all  young  and  dry  stock;  an 
entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


Pasture  Fertilization 

BY  B.  A.  BROWN 

In  recent  years,  the  subject  of  pasture 
fertilization  has  received  some  of  the 
attention  it  deserves.  This  interest  is  at 
least  partly  due  to  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  purchased  feeds  without 
corresponding  increases  in  the  price  of 
fertilizers.  Conditions  make  it  reasonable 
to.  expect  a  net  profit  from  expenditures 
for  some  fertilizing  materials  to  be  used 
on  pasture  land.  Besides,  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  such  expectations 
may  be  realized  provided  the  right  kinds 
and  amounts  are  applied  to  suitable  land. 
But,  in  fertilizing  pastures,  as  with  other 
crops,  it  is  easy  to  apply  unsuitable  and 
expensive  materials  and  thereby  either 
diminish  or  eliminate  the  profits.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss 
some  of  the  factors  involved. 

Of  the  many  elements  which  plants 
require  for  growth,  only  four  are 
commonly  added  in  fertilizers  (lime  is 
considered  as  a  fertilizer  in  this  article) 
ito  supplement  the  supplies  in  the  soil. 
These  are  calcium,  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
and  potassium.  Common  sources  of  these 
elements  are :  calcium  from  the  various 
forms  of  lime  and  wood  ashes ;  nitrogen 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  animal  tankage ;  phosphorus  from 
superphosphate  and  ground  bones ;  and 
potassium  from  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash.  There  are  many  materials  con¬ 
taining  two  or  more  of  these  elements,  and 
most  of  the  so-called  “mixed”  or  “com¬ 
plete”  fertilizers  carry  nitrogen,  phosphor¬ 
us,  and  potassium  and  sometimes  calcium 
in  addition. 

The  prices  of  carriers  of  these  four 
plant  nutrients  vary  considerably.  Thus, 
lime  in  ground  limestone  can  be  delivered 


with  various  combinations  of  plant  nu¬ 
trients.  The  relative  yields  of  pasturage 
during  that  season,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  steers  maintained  and  their 
gains  in  weight  were  as  follows : 


No  treatment  . 100 

Superphosphate  . 130 

Superphosphate  and  limestone  . 130 


Superphosphate,  limestone  and  potash  . 127 

Superphosphate,  potash  and  nitrogen . 190 

It  does  not  take  more  than  a  glance 
to  see  that  the  treatment  which  included 
nitrogen  gave  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  pasturage  in  1924,  the  first  year  the 
fertilizers  were  applied.  If  one  based  his 
recommendations  on  the  appearances  and 
yields  of  these  experimental  pastures  in 
that  year,  the  complete  fertilizer  would 
probably  have  been  the  choice  in  spite 
of  its  much  higher  cost. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  results  from 
these  same  pastures  during  the  next  four 
years,  1925  to  1928  inclusive.  During  this 
period  the  only  pastures  receiving  any 
more  fertilizer  were  two  treated  with 
nitrogen  in  1927  and  1928.  The  relative 
yields  are  listed  below : 

Treatment  1925-2G  1927-28 

No  treatment  .  100  100 

Superphosphate  .  181  101 

Superphosphate  and  limestone  . . .  272  213 

Superphosphate,  limestone  and 

potash  .  298  209 

Superphosphate,  potash  and 

nitrogen  .  187  209 

Superphosphate,  limestone,  potash 

and  nitrogen  . No  test  201 

These  results  show  clearly  that  after 
the  limestone-superphosphate  treatment 
had  had  a  year  (1924)  to  change  the  soil 
reactions,  and  the  white  clover  and  blue 
grass  were  allowed  time  to  spread  over 
the  land,  the  addition  of  nitrogen  did 
not  give  any  further  increases  in  pas¬ 
turage.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  the 
nitrogen  must  be  applied  at  least  every 
year  to  even  equal  the  limestone-super¬ 


One  of  the  Experimental  Pastures  at  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Rtorrs.  This 
picture  was  taken-  in  1921,  the  year  when  the  experiment  teas  started  and  before  any 
fertilizers  had  been  applied.  One  treatment  with  a  ton  of  ground  limestone  and  500 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  top-dressed  in  192 b  without  any  tilling  or  seeding, 
resulted  in  a  production  of  pasturage  valued  at  $28  per  acre  for-five  years.  The  total 
cost  of  buying  and  spreading  the  limestone  and  superphosphate  was  $16.50. 


to  most  farms  for  less  than  a  cent  per 
pound,  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphate 
for  six  cents,  potash  in  muriate  form  for 
five  cents,  and  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  for  15  and 
20  cents  per  pound.  Fortunately,  nitrogen, 
which  costs  about  three  times  as  much 
as  any  of  the  others,  and  in  “complete” 
fertilizers  usually  exceeds  the  costs  of  all 
the  other  essential  ingredients,  can, 
through  the  agency  of  bacteria  on  the 
roots  of  clovers,  Alfalfa,  and  other 
legumes,  be  obtained  from  the  air.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  possible  with  good  farming 
methods  to  grow  good  crops  without 
purchasing  any  of  the  relatively  high 
priced  nitrogen.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  forage  crops  on  dairy  farms  and  the 
pasture  crops  is  no  exception. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the 
clovers  can  obtain  their  nitrogen  supply 
from  the  air.  This  brings  up  the  question 
of  how  this  fact  benefits  the  farmer  when 
there  is  little  or  no  clover  in  his  pasture 
sod.  The  answer  is  simple.  On  soils 
which  are  not  too  light  and  sandy,  top¬ 
dressing  with  carriers  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  will  usually  “bring  in”  white 
(Dutch)  clover,  one  of  our  most  common 
and  valuable  pasture  plants.  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  will  generally  thrive  where 
white  clover  is  abundant  and  this  combi¬ 
nation  makes  an  excellent  pasture. 

Some  people  do  not  think  limestone 
and  superphosphate  the  best  combination 
for  pastures.  In  support  of  their  con¬ 
tention  that  nitrogen  and  potash  should 
also  be  added,  they  give  the  results  of 
some  tests  conducted  for  one  or  at  most 
two  years.  The  results  of  such  tests  are 
usually  very  favorable  to  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  nitrogen  and  unfavorable  to 
carriers  of  phosphorus  and  lime.  The 
reasons  for  these  results  are  not  hard  to 
find.  The  effects  of  nitrogen  are  almost 
immediately  apparent  because  it  stimu¬ 
lates  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  plants 
already  occupying  the  land  without 
changing  the  character  of  the  turf.  If 
the  pasture  has  not  been  fertilized  previ¬ 
ously,  marked,  but  not  lasting,  increases 
in  yields  may  be  obtained  the  first  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  applications  of  lime¬ 
stone  and  superphosphate  act  more 
slowly  but  give  lasting  improvement. 
Before  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  should  be 
compared  with  the  limestone-superphos¬ 
phate  treatment  on  pastures,  at  least 
one  year  should  have  elapsed  since  the 
latter  were  applied.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  I  am  going  to  give  some  results 
from  a  pasture  experiment  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  nine  years,  at  the 
i  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at 
I  Storrs. 

In  April,  1924,  several  previously  un¬ 
fertilized  four-acre  pastures  were  treated 


phosphate  treatments,  for  the  pasture 
which  received  the  “complete”  fertilizer 
in  1924,  but  none  in  1925  and  1926,  was 
not  appreciably  better  than  the  one  with 
superphosphate  alone  in  those  seasons. 

After  a  consideration  of  these  data, 
one  would  conclude  that  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  when  and  for  how  long 
comparisons  of  the  effects  of  pasture 
treatments  are  made.  Moreover,  in  stress¬ 
ing  the  value  of  nitrogen  in  pasture 
fertilizers,  almost  all  of  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  production  per  acre. 
Should  this  be  the  basis  for  choosing  a 
treatment  for  pastures?  In  most  cases 
the  answer  is  “no.”  Where  the  convenient¬ 
ly  located  land  is  limited  or  high  in  price, 
then  the  treatment  giving  the  largest 
possible  yield  per  acre  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  But  at  present  most  farmers 
have,  or  can  obtain  at  reasonable  prices, 
large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  pasture. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
"(he  returns  per  dollar  invested  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  the  logical  basis  for  deciding 
on  which  treatments  to  apply.  In  the 
Connecticut  experiment,  over  a  five  year 
period,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  long 
enough  to  measure  all  of  the  benefits  of 
the  limestone  and  superphosphate,  a 
dollar  invested  in  fertilizing  materials 
gave  the  following  returns : 


For  superphosphate  . $8.54 

For  limestone  .  2.04 

For  nitrogenous  fertilizer  . .  ..jj.”  1.27 

For  muriate  of  potash  . 


These  figures  show  very  clearly  that 
superphosphate  and  limestone  gave  the 
only  worthwhile  profits.  In  fact,  potash 
produced  no  extra  feed,  and  therefore  did 
not  return  its  cost,  while  only  one  dollar 
and  twenty-seven  cents  was  obtained 
from  a  dollar  expended  for  nitrogenous 
materials. 

If  we  consider  these  results  from 
another  point  of  view,  their  importance 
may  be  more  apparent.  Suppose  one  could 
spare  during  five  years  $100  to  invest  in 
fertilizer  for  his  pasture.  Some  pertinent 
questions  are :  How  many  acres  could 
he  fertilize  with  the  various  treatments? 
What  increases  in  production  might  he 
expect?  What  net  profits  would  result 
from  the  $100  investment?  Basing  the 
answers  on  the  data  from  the  Connecticut 
grazing  experiment — the  only  one  in  this 
country  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
five  years — and  using  current  prices  of 
fertilizer  materials,  we  obtain  the 

following : 

Cost  Acres  Annual  Total 
Treatment  Per  Fertilized  Increase  Net 
Acre  for  $100  (Percent)  Profits 
Superphosphate  .$  0.50  15.4  04  $505.28 

Superphosphate 

and  limestone..  10.50  0.1  120  394  10 

Superphosphate, 
limestone  and 

nitrogen  .  50.00  2.0  152  105.20 

In  making  these  comparisons,  nitrogen 
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TOO  VITAL  TO  BE  OVERLOOKED 

IS  TODAY’S  NEED  FOR  FENCE 


Zinc  Insulated  Fences 
in  the  following  Brands: 
American,  Royal, 
Anthony,  Monitor, 
National,  Prairie 
and  U.  S. 


Your  farm  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  a  large  manufacturing  concern. 
Just  as  the  management  of  a  factory  must  plan  floor  space  and  machinery 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  production — you,  also,  must  plan  to 
secure  the  most  yield  per  acre.  Only  through  the  use  of  good  fencess 
permanent  and  temporary,  can  this  be  accomplished. 


Today — take  pencil  and  paper  and  plan  fence  lines  that  will 
secure  for  you  the  utmost  value  from  every  bit  of  your  land — con¬ 
sider,  among  other  things,  the  proper  rotation  of  crops,  the  control 
of  live-stock  and  the  hogging  down  of  corn. 

Then — give  equal  attention  to  the  choice  of  fence  that  will  best 
meet  your  needs.  Investigation  will  convince  you  that  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  offer  the  utmost  in 
dollar  for  dollar  value.  Sturdily  constructed  of  the  finest  material 
and  covered  with  a  heavy,  uniform  coat  of  zinc,  they  will  give 
longest  life  and  resist  corrosion  to  the  utmost. 

Near  you  is  one  of  our  dealers.  His  store  is  Fence  Headquarters 
and  he  will  render  every  assistance  in  helping  you  select  the  type 
of  fence  that  you  need.  He  also  carries  either  the  Banner  or  Ideal 
U-shape  Steel  Posts.  Also  ask  him  about  the  new  National  Expand¬ 
ing  Anchor  Dirt  Set  End  and  Corner  Posts. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  30  Church  Street,  New  York 

0iJter  SaMs  ^  Atlf  nta  Baltimore  Birmingham  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Dallas  Denver  Detroit  Kansas  City 

t>  .\e  r  ,tv,  a  ,  Memphis  Milwaukee  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Oklahoma  City  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Salt  Lake  City  St.  Louis  Wilkes-Barre  Worcester 

acifie  Coau  Distributors:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu  Export  Distributors:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York 
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just  what  your  cows 

need  now 

/\NT  D  they  r  ^ed  it  all  year,  too. 
During  winter  months  in  place 
of  pasture.  In  Spring  when  silage  gets 
low.  In  Summer  when  pastures  are 
“tired.” 

Succulent,  palatable  Sack-of-Silage 
keeps  cows  happy,  and  the  milk  pail 
full  -at  surprisingly  low  cost . 

More  digestible  nutrients,  more  lime, 
more  bulk  than  wheat  feeds, — Sack- 
of-Silage  is  a  wonderful  conditioner 
because  of  its  combined  laxative  and 
toning-up  effect  on  your  entire  herd. 

Get  more  milk  now ,  and  at  the  low 
cost  which  makes  profits. 

Since  1 842'four generations  of  theEshelman 
family  have  been  in  the  feed  business.  The 
men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for  you  are 
most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a 
knowledge,  an  interest,  a  pride  to  their 
work — which  produces  better  feed. 


JOHN  W 


<  ESTABLISHED  1842  > 

LAN  CAS  TER,  PA. 


GUARANTEED  FEED 


for  cows,  calves,  steers, ho^s 
horses, pigeons  and  poultry 


GROWING  MASH 
A  carefully  prepared  feed 
used  between  BABY 
CHICK  STARTER  and 
CHICK  FEED.  Meets 
every  need  of  the  growing 
bird. Feed  dry, inself  feeders. 


QAetmoH, 


CALF  MEAL 
A  calf  can  be  raised  on  this 
feed  j  ust  as  successfully  ason 
pure  milk — and  at  consid¬ 
erably  less  cost.  You  can 
raise  a  good  calf  for  less 
money  than  it  costs  to  buy 
a  good  cow. 


■fisae* 

cMutman, 

HOG  MEAL 

Produces  the  big,  smooth, 
profitable  hogs.  At  the 
same  time  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  minerals  to  keep  them 
healthy. 

There  is  an  Eshelman 
Guaranteed  Feed  to 
meet  every  feeding 
requirement  of  live-  / 
stock  and  poultry — 
backed  by  87  years’  /*  \ p 

experience — made 
of  only  the  finest /'gy  ^ 
materials —  •  e'v 

economical.  jtjS* 

/^> 

.*  V 


25^ 

cow  book 

FREE 

please  send  me  one. 


/%- 


O 


y  I  am  also  interested  in: 


SONS  ygy  □  hens  □  horses  □  hogs. 


.z£ 


/<? 

(name) 


(address) 


There  is  no  substitute  for  a 

7v CCS  Incubation  Zone 
tJ  —  JTier 


White  scale  is  easy  reading 
in  the  darkened  incubator 
and  the  large,  black  figures  and 
graduations,  with  the  safe  temperature 
limits  clearly  marked,  enables  you  to 
keep  close  watch  over  the  hatch  and 
turn  the  maximum  number  of  fertile 
eggs  into  chicks. 


Tycos  Incubation  Zone 

Thermometer . $1.00— Postage  5 1 

Tycos  Hygrometer .  1.75— Postage  10/ 

Certified  Thermometer  1.25— Postage  5 / 
Taylor  Brooder  Thermometer  .75— Postage  5/ 


Write  for  “Tycos  Incubator  Facts 
Worth  Knowing.”  It’s  free. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Plant 
Tycos  Bldg.,  Toronto. 


Manufacturing  Distributors  in  Great  Britain, 
Short  &  Mason,  Ltd.,  London. 


If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
remit  to  us  direct. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SEEDS 

FARM  MACHINERY 

For  over  50  years  we  have  made  a 
specialty  of  furnishing  quality 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds, 
also  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 

Big  1930  Catalogue 
FREE  on  Request 

The  most  complete  and  most  instruc¬ 
tive  guide  ever  issued  for  farmers, 
gardeners,  fruit  growers,  dairymen, 
or  those  who  have  a  garden  patch  for 
profit  and  recreation  or  desire  to 
beautify  the  landscape  of  their  homes. 
Of  special  interest  to  poultrymen;  has 
40-pages  devoted  to  poultry  feeds  and 
equipment.  Be  sure  to  send  for  it  be¬ 
fore  you  buy— it’s  free  ! 

The  I.  w.  scon  CO. 

500  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


C.H.DANA 


EAR  TAGS 

Samples  Free 


Stamped  with  name,  initials,  ad¬ 
dress,  serial  numbers.  Also  sale 
tags,  punches,  tattoo  outfits,  veterin¬ 
ary  instruments,  etc.  Complete  1929 
Catalog  with  many  new  items,  sent 
free.  Write  today. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.. 

22  Main  St..  West  Lebanon.  N.  H.  | 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
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has  beeu  allowed  a  27  per  cent  increase 
(152  minus  120)  in  production  <rrer  the 
limestone-superphosphate  treatment.  It 
should  be  explained  that  this  is  the  large- 
est  difference  in  favor  of  nitrogen  obtained 
in  this  experiment  after  the  first  year 
and  the  net  profits  from  the  treatments 
including  nitrogen  would  be  much  less 
than  those  given  if  the  average  results 
were  used.  Even  using  the  results  most 
favorable  to  nitrogen,  the  returns  from 
the  $100  investment  are  less  than  one- 
third  those  from  the  limestone-superphos¬ 
phate  treatment  and  less  than  one-fifth 
those  from  superphosphate  alone. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  from  these 
figures  that  superphosphate  alone  is  the 
best  treatment  for  .pastures  unless  the  soil 
is  naturally  well  supplied  with  lime.  After 
six  years,  the  effects  of  the  one  treat¬ 
ment  with  limestone  are  still  very  evident, 
and  it  is  expected  benefits  from  it  will  be 
derived  for  many  more  years. 

In  regard  to  the  amounts  and  frequency 
of  application  of  the  various  materials, 
one  tou  of  ground  limestone.  500  pounds 
of  16  .per  cent  supersliopliate  and  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre, 
once  in  five  years,  have  given  the  results 
just  mentioned.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers 
have  been  applied  in  amounts  varying 
from  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  200 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  plus  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per 
year. 

Where  a  rundown  pasture  is  being  fer¬ 
tilized  for  the  first  time,  the  writer 
believes  somewhat  larger  applications  of 
limestone  and  superphosphate  would  give 
even  greater  and  more  lasting  increases 
in  production.  In  England  excellent  re¬ 
sults  for  over  30  years  have  been  obtained 
by  applying  1,000  pounds  of  basic  slag 
per  acre  once  in  six  years.  This  basic 
slag  treatment  is  approximately  equiva¬ 
lent  to  S00  pounds  of  ground  limestone 
and  1,250  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
acre. 

In  April,  1929,  all  of  the  pastures  in 
the  Connecticut  experiment  were  treated 
again.  It  was  very  apparent  that  the 
second  500  pounds  of  superphosphate  was 
much  more  essential  than  the  second  ton 
of  limestone  on  land  which  received  both 
limestone  and  superphosphate  in  1924. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given,  but 
enough  of  the  necessary  minerals  should 
be  given  to  keep  the  white  clover  and 
blue  grass  in  a  thriving  condition. 

Besides  being  relatively  inexpensive 
treatments,  limestone  and  superphosphate 
may  be  spread  during  any  spare  time 
throughout  the  year  without  danger  of 
poisoning  livestock  or  of  loss  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  by  leaching.  Nitrogen  carriers 
must  be  applied  during  the  busy  Spring 
and  Summer  months  and  at  least  once 
each  year.  On  steep,  rough  pastures, 
such  frequent  treatments  require  con¬ 
siderable  labor  when  it  is  most  needed 
elsewhere  on  the  farm. 


Eggs  Are  Always  in  Season 

Eggs  a  la  Bonne  Femme. — Cut  au  onion 
into  fine  dice,  fry  it  lightly  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  then  dash  in  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar.  Butter  a  shallow 
dish,  sprinkle  the  fried  onion  over  it, 
and  break  in  five  eggs,  being  very  carefid 
that  the  yolks  remain  whole.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven  until  the  whites  become  a 
delicate  film.  Dust  with  salt  and  white 
pepper. 

Eggs  a  la  Maitre  d’Hotel. — Put  the  eggs 
in  boiling  water  and  boil  six  minutes; 
then  take  from  the  fire  and  dip  in  cold 
water,  taking-  them  out  immediately; 
this  is  to  render  shelling  easy.  When 
shelled,  cut  the  eggs  through  lengthwise 
and  lay  them  on  a  hot  dish  on  which 
maitre  d'hotel  butter  has  been  melted. 
With  a  spoon  cover  the  eggs  with  this 
sauce,  which  is  made  as  follows :  Mix 
with  a  spoon  on  a  plate  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  finely  chopped  parsley,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  and  pepper.  Put  it  on  a  hot  platter 
This  sauce  is  often  served  with  fish, 
broiled  meat  or  boiled  vegetables.  It 
is  very  nice  with  new  potatoes.  Eggs 
boiled  as  above  described  are  also  very 
good  with  strained  tomato,  or  parsley 
sauce,  while  another  variation  is  given 
by  using  black  butter,  sauce  au  beurre 
noir.  To  make  this,  brown  half  a  cupful 
of  butter  in  the  frying  pan  as  brown  as 
it  can  be  made  without  burning,  then  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  vingar,  salt  and 
pepper.  This  sauce  is  very  good  with 
fish  also. 

Baked  Eggs. — One  large  cupful  of  milk, 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  (or  more 
if  wished),  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  one 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  made  smooth  with 
a  little  extra  milk.  Boil  about  three 
minutes  and  pour  in  heated  dish,  then 
break  in  five  fresh  eggs  and  put  in  hod- 
oven  and  bake  until  whites  of  eggs  are 
set. 
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Large  Roundworms 
Hookworms 
Stomach  Worms 

Hogs,  pigs,  sheep,  goats, 
dogs,  foxes — all  livestock 
and  poultry  are  effectively 
treated  with  Nema  Worm 
Capsules  without  produc¬ 
ing  ill  effects  or  interfering 
with  development.  Nema 
Capsules  are-easy  to  give 
and  act  quickly.  UseNema 
Capsules  once  and  you  will 
never  stand  for  worm  losses 
again.  At  drug  stores. 


NOTE: 

When  chickens  have  both 
Tapeworms  and  Round- 
worms,  use  C -A  Capsules. 
One  treatment  gets  both. 
A  new  convenience  for 
poultrymen. 

When  writing,  check  the  worm  bulletins  you  wish 
O  No.  650,  on  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  etc.#  O  670, 
on  Stomach  Worms  and  Liver  Flukes  in  Sheep 
and  Goats.  □  No.  655  and  661,  on  Poultry 
□  No.  652,  on  Dogs  and  Foxes. 


Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N-25-C 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  •  WalkerviUe,  Ontario 


when  fed  on  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
For  every  drop  contains  vitamins — we 
prove  it  before  we  sell  it.  Made  from  the 
pick  of  the  Atlantic’s  choicest  codfish. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Gal¬ 
lon  to  try  $2.45.  Send  no  money —  pay 
the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.  Dept.  R-103,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Gorton's 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 

Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


Wellington  J. Smiths  New  Simplified 
//  Cl  HTBI‘  .TAn 


For  Farmers  and  Breed 
500-egg  capacity.  Allthe 
time-saving  features  of 
big  machines.  Automatic 
thermostatic  control.  All 
metalcabinet,  white  Duco 
finish.  Surprisingly  priced. 
Send  for  FREE  folder. 


features.  Auto-  _ 
matic  heat  control.  Raises 
5%  to  20%  more  chicks. 

18  ' — 75  chick  size  §  9.50 
24' — 100  chick  size  10.75 
32  ' — 200  chicksize  16.00' 

42  350  chicksize  20.00  ''T&UJd 

56  — 600  chicksize  24.00  . 

72  ' — 1000  chick  size  36.00  Order  Now— direct. 
VV.J. Smith  Co.,728Davis-Farley  Bldg.  Cleveland, O. 
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•pplied  only  ONCE  AYE  AR  in  Poultry  houses 

ills  Mites  Blue  Bugs 

'  .  OK  MONEY  REFUNDED  I 

Standard  Insecticide  and  Wood-Preserx)er  for 54  Years  / 

rite  for  CARBOUNEUH  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 

irrulnr  1  ■  Milwaukee,  wis 


The  Optimist  Makes  His 
Poultry  Report 

Yesterday  I  heard  a  radio  speaker 
say  that  last  year  had  been  a  very  good 
year  for  poultry  prices.  He  cited  the 
average  prices  for  Leghorn  fowls  for 
several  years  as  evidence.  My  farm 
account  book  bears  evidence  that  it  was 
a  very  good  year  for  our  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  It  was  the  first  year  our 
300-lien  outfit  was  operated  at  full  capa¬ 
city.  The  year  began  with  nearly  200 
pullets  and  nearly  100  hens  in  comfort¬ 
able  quarters.  It  ended  with  an  inventory 
of  10  cockerels,  195  pullets  and  95  hens. 

I  kept  a  careful  cash  account  with  the 
flock  but  no  record  of  labor,  nor  of 
poultry  and  eggs  used  by  the  family. 
The  farm  grown  grain  was  charged  at 
local  elevator  prices,  in  order  to  show 
how  much  net  income  the  flock  made 
over  cost  of  feed  and  supplies.  When  I 
sorted  the  items  in  my  account  I  found 
the  result  as  follows : 


Debits. 

Grain,  grown  on  the  farm .  $334.19 

Mash  bought  at  the  mill .  285.06 

Oyster  shells  and  grit .  9.75 

Fuel  for  chicks,  and  miscellaneous  ’  10.54 

New  egg  cases .  27.50 

Two  hundred  day-old  chicks....  50.00 


Total  $717.04 

Credits. 

2,411  dozens  eggs  sold .  $976.96 

127  fowls,  9  eockerals .  245.73 

247  broilers,  10  spring  chickens.  .  158.53 

51  pullets .  51.00 


Total  $1,432.22 

Net  gain  for  the  year  1929  was  $715.- 
18,  or  about  $2.38  a  hen  for  the  year.  If 
I  allow  a  charge  for  interest  on  a  capital 
investment  of  $1,000  at  six  per  cent,  I 
can  still  claim  $655  for  my  wages  or 
an  average  of  nearly  $55  a  month.  I 
call  that  remuneratve  pay  for  a  farmer 
who  operates  63  acres  at  general  farming 
and  gets  as  well  housed  and  fed  as  I  do. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  the  eggs  and 
poultry  consumed  in  our  home  would  be 
tolerable  pay  for  the  manual  labor  I  do 
for  the  Rocks. 

We  had  an  interesting  experience  with 
our  chicks  this  year.  I  made  two  hatches 
of  eggs  from  our  hen  flock.  The  first 
hatch  was  only  fair  for  April  hatching, 
but  the  weather  was  unfair  for  brooding 
operations.  The  boisterous  April  winds 
put  out  the  brooder  store  fire  and  I  had 
to  start  it  all  over  the  second  day.  The 
chicks  were  uncomfortable  but  I  did  not 
suppose  they  were  seriously  chilled.  When  { 
they  began  dying  about  the  fifth  day,  I 
was  fearful  lest  white  diarrhea  had  re¬ 
turned  to  plague  me  after  a  year’s  respite. 
I  had  meant  to  have  the  breeding  flock 
blood-tested  in  January,  but  circum¬ 
stances  were  opposing  and  I  took  the 
chances.  It  looked  as  if  I  had  taken 
too  many  chances  when  a  third  of  the 
first  hatch  were  counted  out. 

My  wife  counseled  destroying  the 
second  batch  of  eggs  already  in  the 
incubator,  and  buying  some  chicks  from 
blood-tested  stock.  I  compromised  by 
ordering  200  chicks  for  May  1  and  kept 
on  tending  the  incubator.  This  second 
hatch  came  off  well.  The  chicks  were 
larger  and  more  thrifty  than  those  we 
bought,  and  to  my  astonishment  the 
losses  from  this  hatch  were  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  Instead  of  rearing  200  pullets  to 
maintain  our  laying  flock,  we  had  250 
nice  pullets  from  which  to  choose,  and 
sold  the  surplus. 

Before  the  new  year  was  a  week  old, 
I  took  the  blood  samples  for  tests  of 
our  hen  flock  and  sent  them  to  a  veter¬ 
inary  laboratory  by  parcels  post.  The 
package  was  delayed  in  the  mail,  impair¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  samples,  but  the 
report  showed  no  positive  reactions,  so 
I  feel  reassured  that  I  have  a  safe 
breeding  flock  for  this  season’s  hatching. 

It  isn’t  likely  that  our  farm  flock  will 
make  such  a  tidy  balance  every  year, 
but  with  our  orchard  range,  modern 
houses,  good  stock,  good  feed  and  man¬ 
agement,  I  have  no  doubt  poultry  will 
pay  as  well  as  any  class  of  live  stock 
we  can  keep.  opti. 


Creosote  in  Chimney 

I  want  to  know  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  burn  in  a  stove  that  will  clean  the 
creosote  off  the  inside  of  a  chimney? 
New  York.  j.  m. 


Early  Spring  Poultry  Sanitation 


calls  for 

Hex  Products 


The  best  insurance  against  the  possibility 
of  diseased  chicks  is  to  carry  out  a  consis¬ 
tent  sanitary  campaign  in  your  incubators 
and  brooders.  HEXCIDE  disinfectant  and 
IIEXTERMINATE  Red  Mite  destroyer  will 
do  this  work  for  you. 


HEXTERMINATE 

* 

j 

A 

1  RED  /WITE 

j 
]•'  ; 

\  DESTROYER 

Y/. 

c/fWH'EX  product 

r 

V 

INCUBATORS,  BATTERY  BROODERS 
and  BROODER  HOUSES  — All  trays, 
troughs,  pans,  floors  (especially  the  cracks) 
and  walls  (to  a  height  of  18  inches)  should 
be  scrubbed  with  a  1  to  40  solution  of 
HEXCIDE  disinfectant  and  water  to  clean 
and  disinfe  t.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
Brooder  Ho  jse  should  be  sprayed  with 
HEXTERM1NATE,  giving  the  floors  an 
extra  heavy  dose.  This  preserves  the 
wood  and  eliminates  all  parasites  such  as 
mites,  lice,  etc.,  as  well  as  infectious  germs. 

ROOFS— a  coat  of  HEXNITE  #40  will  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  your  roof  many  years.  If  it 
leaks  use  HEXEMENT  Liquid  Roof  Coating. 


HEX  products  are  used  and  recommended  by  leading  poultry 
men  everywhere. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  HEX  products.  Write  to  us  for  pamphlet 
on  "Poultry  Sanitation”  and  complete  list  of  HEX  PRODUCTS. 


American  Tar  Products  Company 


off  New  England 
(A  Division  of  the  KOPPERS  COMPANY) 

PROVIDENCE  -  -  RHODE  ISLAND 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 


I 

FREE  CATALOG— 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.,  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Auconas . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orps. ;  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

Barron  W.  Leghorns:  W.  Wyan. ;  Bf.  Minorcas .  4.75  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Ex.  Qual.  w.  Wyd. ;  Reds;  Rocks;  Wyc.  &  Tanc.  W.  Log.  ;  W.  Min.5.00  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed:  50,  $6;  100,  $11.50;  500,  $55;  3,000,  $105.  Light  Mixed:  50,  $5:  100,  $9;  500, 
$42.50;  1,000,  $85.  ,L  Blk.  Giants:  100,  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  28c  each.  Postpaid  except 
to  Canada.  We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by 
experts  for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
Bank  References.  The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
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Most  substantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 

prices  for  early  orders.  Conven¬ 
ient  terms.  Write  today. 

THE  THOMAS  S  ARMSTRONG  COMPART 
DEPT.  1 4  LONDON,  OHIO 

SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

80  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO„  INC. 

Dept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  MODERN  CANDLING  DEVICE 

EGGAUGE 

Guaranteed  to  candle  and  grade  eggs  according  to  N.  Y. 
State  and  Federal  Standards.  Experience  unnecessary. 

Price  SI. 50,  plus  10c  postage.  Including  Lamp,  S3. 

N.  Y.  EGGAUGE  CO.,  Box  87,  Sta.  V,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  600 

Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns  -  $2.75  $5.50  $10  $49 

Rocks,  and  Wyandottes  -  3.60  7.00  13  64 

Heavy  Broilers  -------  3.25  6.50  12  59 

Light  Broilers  -  --  --  --  -  2.75  i.50  8  39 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  20  years  in  business. 
Hogan  tested  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURQ,  PA. 

IMPROVED  CHICKS 

SHIP  C  O.  D. 

We  have  the  improved  English  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns.  We  breed  for  egg  production  from  pedigree 
docks.  We  hatch  chicks  from  two  yearling  hens.  100% 
live  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Free  circular. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  IV.  Amig,  Prop.  Star  ltoute  Hichfield,  I'm  ml. 

/hite  Wyandotte  -  White  Rock 

-  BABY  CHICKS  and  Older,  14c  up 

Eggs,  stock.  Winners  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  Big  type,  heavy 
layers,  large  eggs,  disease  free.  A.  P. 
A.  certified.  Catalogue  free. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN 
Box  195A  Mansfield,  Ohio 

For  Sale— BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI.GKADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  11N1I8  Shelby,  Ohio 

BISHOP- 
SPRATT 


Barred  Rocks 

Lead  Storrs  Contest  November  and  December. 
(14  Pens  from  nine  States  competing.)  Vigorous 
cockerels  sired  by  same  males,  9*7.50  each. 
Bred  for  egg  size.  Conn.  Accredited  Chicks. 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Box  N,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Kline’s 


Barred 
R  jo  c  k 


Chicks 


Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
L  WO  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

as.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


SQUAB  ®  BOOK  ®  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  salea  method- 
l*ly mouth  Hook  Squab  Co.,  205  II 
Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

White  Leghorns.  Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly 
LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


From  blood -tested^  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
*  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS — PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

Mail  Coupon  Today! 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomvillc,  N.  Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG 
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Cambria  Fence 


Cambria  Fence  is  a  stout,  durable  barrier  against  pests  and 
marauders.  There  is  a  style  for  every  farm  use — for  poultry 
yard  and  orchard,  for  turning  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  for 
chicks.  Cambria  Fence  is  made  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  of  the  grade 
selected  by  this  Company’s  metallurgists  as  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  as  good  fence  as  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

For  quick,  easy  erection  of  Cambria  Fence  use  Bethlehem 
Steel  Fence  Posts.  Ask  your  dealer  about  these  products. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 


W. J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  v 

Cod  liver  oiL 


Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 


Made  a  Fortune  With  Chickens ! 

E.  L.  Wyckoff,  tells  how  he  did  it.  In  each  issue  he 
gives  away  valuable  life-time  secrets.  Four  months,  10c. 
$1,000  Poultry  Hint  Book  with  a  3  years’  sub.  for  $1.00. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 
Box  66  Sellersvllle,  Penns. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Netting  -  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bargain  Prices  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $1.00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.60  $110 


Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  ISO 

Buff  Orpingtons .  4.76  8.60  16.00  77.50  _ 

White  Rocks .  4.76  8.60  16.00  77.60  .... 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.60  110 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  d« 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monro*  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Cockerels,  $4;  3  hens  and  cockerel, 
i  $15;  COCkS,  $5.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Norfolk,  Conn. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity  and  color  markings.  One 
of  our  young  toms  will  increase  the  livability 
of  your  poults  and  increase  your  profits. 

Address  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  L,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


If  AMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 

1*1  May  delivery.  $85-$95  per  100;  June  delivery,  $65 
pei’  100— $600  per  1,000;  July  delivery,  $600  per  1,000. 

Wlniiecuiinet  Turkey  Farm,  Norton,  Mass. 


n  .  Tnrlraif  E9fls  and  Day-Old  Poulfs  of  quality, 

Bronze  IlIrKey  MYRTLE  DE  GENOVA,  Caeyman’s  Hillow,  N.  T. 


-1%,/r AMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— Well 
-LMAA.  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham¬ 
pion  Goldbank  strain.  MISS  IDA  OHUMBIiEY,  Draper,  Va. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  '  Jersey 


Turkeys  -  bucks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGH  LAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  TAMC  Broad  backs,  deep  bodies, 

BRONZE  BREEDING  I  vrlYIu  excellent  color.  50c  a  lb. 
Early  maturing  Poults  for  June  delivery,  65c  each 
Literature.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys-From  Boston  winners. 

Hens,  $10:  toms,  $15  and  up.  Choice  stock  from 
selected  matings.  ELSIE  HALL0CK,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 


DUCKLINGS  pTk.VJ 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  $26.00, 
50  for  SI  3.50  prepaid.  100*  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14 — 100.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KINS,  Islip,  L.  I  .  New  York 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  HATCHING  EGGS— Large  eggs,  50— 

$4.50;  100— $8.00.  H.  HETMAN,  Albers,  Illinois 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Oarneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  -price  list. 

a  „  a  ~  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  Squab  Co.  allston.  mass. 


Bargain  Offer! 

WEATHERPROOF 
UCtllUiniL  UNBREAKABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS 


POSTPAID 


29 


* 


3,  5  and  10  yard  Cuttings— at  Half 


Extra  egg  a,  ©r  Ideal  for  en-  Hotbeds  that 
chicks  saved  closing  exow  plants 
pays  for  this  porches.cov-  quicker  and 
ecratch  shed  io  ering  screeo  stronger  to 
a  few  days.  doors,  etc.  fcansplant* 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex- 0 -Glass, 


Easily  nailed  op 
for  Barn,  Poul¬ 
try  House,  Hoff 
House  or  Ga» 
rage  Windows. 

the 


per 

square 
yard 

on  10  yards  or  more 
(FORMERLY  50c  A  YARD) 

West  of  Rockies  and  inCanada 
32c  a  yard- 

Price— Guaranteed 

ideal  children’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doc¬ 
tor  bills.  Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all 
IHIIHtlS  leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on 
ordinary  window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 

ACT  NOW-SAVE  MONEY 


best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here's  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows, 
hotbeds,  on  your  screened  porches  and  screen  doors  or 
to  replace  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or 
barn — at  a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at 
29c  a  yard  is  fresh  and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every 
way.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex- 
O-Glass  sold  at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes 
only  in  3,  5  and  10-yard  lengths,  which  are  the  left¬ 
overs  from  longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The 
supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Prevents 
rickets  (weak  legs),  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives  hens 
June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet  Bays, 
all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes  plants 
grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in  place  of 
glass  on  hotbeds.  Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry. 
sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest — or 


Use  30  Days  At  Our  Risk 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free  book  “Pre¬ 
vention  of  Poultry  Diseases”  comes  with  your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Hept.  185,  Chicago,  Illinois 


1  “  “  Mall  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now  ”  “  “1 
FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  185,  , 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill.  1 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me  .  ■ 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  1 
parcel  post.  If  1  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  ■ 
using  the  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  I  may  return  it 
and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question.  I 

Name  .  * 


Town 


State 


_ I 


Milk  for  Poultry 

What  is  skim-milk  worth  per  100  lbs. 
for  chickens?  Semi-solid  buttermilk  costs 
us  $3.75  per  cwt.,  bow  much  water  could 
I  add  to  make  it  equal  to  skim-milk?  I 
think  it  has  28-30  per  cent  solids  and  12 
protein.  s.  j.  M. 

Maryland 

The  actual  value  in  money  of  skim- 
milk  will  of  course  vary  with  the  prices 
of  other  feeds  that  might  be  used  as 
substitutes.  The  Storrs  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  lias  given  the  following  as  approxi¬ 
mate  values  when-  skim-milk  is  fed  to 
fowls  of  different  ages ;  first  week,  four 
cents  per  quart,  $2  per  hundred.  First 
six  weeks,  two  cents  per  quart,  $1  per 
hundred.  First  six  months,  one  cent  per 
quart,  50  cents  per  100 ;  laying  hens  the 
same.  For  breeders,  two  cents  per  quart, 
$1  per  hundred. 

You  will  see  that  milk  gives  its  greatest 
value  when  fed  early  in  the  chick’s  life. 
Later,  it  has  less  value  when  compared 
with  other  feeds.  Semi-solid  buttermilk 
is  often  fed  as  it  comes  from  the  barrel, 
but,  diluted  one  part  to  seven  or  one  part 
to  nine  with  water,  it  becomes  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  value  as  skim-milk. 

M.  B.  D. 


Turning  Barn  into 
Henhouse 

I  have  a  two-story  cow  barn  70x30 
feet.  The  ground  floor  has  walls  seven 
feet  high  and  is  built  of  tight  boards 
double  thickness.  This  lower  floor  I 
would  like  to  'turn  into  a  laying  house 
for  about  500  White  Leghorn,  chickens. 
The  ceiling  is  of  matched  lumber  and 
my  problem  is  how  to  ventilate  this  barn 
so  as  to  overcome  the  dampness.  I  plan 
to  change  the  windows,  etc.,  so  as  to  have 
more  light  and  sunshine.  I  have  studied 
the  muslin  front  method  of  ventilation, 
and  do  not  like  this,  because  it  seems  to 
me  this  makes  a  very  cold  house  in  this 
locality.  I  have  in  mind  the  plan  of 
having  the  windows  on  the  south  side 
tilt  in  at  the  top  and  adjustable  so  that 
they  may  be  opened  or  closed  as*  the 
weather  demands.  Inside  the  house  I 
plan  to  have  two  brooder  stoves  (with  the 
hovers)  removed  elevated  up  from  the 
floor  and  caged  in  so  there  would  be  no 
danger  from  fire.  Would  not  these  stoves 
dry  the  air  and  make  the  house  more 
comfortable?  I  would  not  expect  to  have 
the  house  really  warm,  but  carry  the 
temperature  about  60  degrees.  This  may 
a  pear  to  be  expensive  but  I  should  think 
with  a  warmer  house  the  extra  expense 
for  coal  would  he  repaid  by  additional 
production.  ‘  j.  m.  k. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  can  see  no  reason  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  why  you  cannot  ventilate  this  well 
built  barn  through  window  openings  on 
the  south  or  southeast,  depending  upon 
which  direction  the  building  faces.  To 
use  windows  that  drop  back  from  the  top 
might  give  sufficient  ventilation  if  you 
did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  close 
them  whenever  the  weather  seemed  to 
you  too  cold  for  the  comfort  of  the  hens. 
You  would  probably  get  better  results 
from  openings  between  glass  windows 
that  could  not  be  closed,  save  perhaps 
by  cloth  covered  frames  that  might  be 
used  very  temporarily  as  a  protection 
against  driving  storms. 

You  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  cold, 
dry  air  does  not  hurt  fowls  but  that 
warm,  moist  air  does.  A  poultry  house 
does  not  need  to  be  kept  as  warm  as 
good  stables  usually  are  and  as  I  presume 
your  barn  is.  Even  dry  air  may  reach 
such  a  temperature  that  big  combs  will 
freeze,  of  course,  and  this  does  injure 
hens  for  a  time.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
window  openings  may  be  temporarily 
closed,  to  be  opened  again  as  soon  as 
possible  and  before  the  air  of  the  interior 
becomes  not  only  warm  but  moist. 

The  expedient  of  using  brooder  stoves 
or  other  sources  of  artificial  heat  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  a  poultry  house  from 
going  to  low  extremes  is  still  in  too  much 
of  an  experimental  stage  to  permit  of 
any  positive  statements  with  regard  to 
it.  It  has  been  tried  repeatedly  but  has 
never  come  into  common  use.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  indicates  that  it  does  not  possess 
advantages  that  compensate  for  possible 
defects.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  use 
of  stoves  to  temper  the  air  on  extremely 
cold  nights  might  not  be  of  advantage 
in  saving  combs  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not 
know  just  why  artificial  heat  in  some 
measure  could  not  be  used  during  very 
cold  weather. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  future  will 
bring  this  method  of  Winter  protection 
to  laying  fowls  into  common  use  but 
he  who  starts  now  should  know  that  he 
is  experimenting  in  a  comparatively  un- 
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tried  field  and  that  others  who  have 
tried  the  proposed  measure  have  decided 
against  it.  With  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  I  should  expect  that  your 
plan,  if  put  into  effect,  would  bring  you 
more  trouble  with  colds  and  allied  dis¬ 
orders  in  the  flock  than  the  now  commonly 
used  one  of  “open  fronts”  and  fowls  kept 
from  harmful  drafts  but  in  air  as  cold 
and  as  dry  as  that  out  of  doors.  While 
by  no  means  the  first  to  try  artificial 
heat  in  this  way,  you  will  still  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  pioneer  in  the  field  and  your 
experience  may  be  helpful  to  others, 
whether  satisfactory  to  yourself  or  not. 

M.  B.  D. 


Connecticut  Egg:  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  First 
column  shows  production  for  week  end¬ 
ing  February  13,  and  second,  total  to 
date. 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  16  386 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  45  645 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  51  712 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  47  632 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  47  689 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  31  473 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . .  .  55  667 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  54  762 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  53  591 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ...  26  451 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn _  52  723 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn .  50  600 

Westfield  Poutry  Farm,  Mass.  19  541 
R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  60  739 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  16  408 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  41  603 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  52  382 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  33  614 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J .  9  229 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  43  643 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada....  31  368 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  51  573 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  31  583 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  47  584 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y .  32  464 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa .  36  667 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  24  521 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  33  276 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  59  824 

Nobby  Farm  W.  Wyan,  N.  H.  5  173 

Jack  Wrennall,  England .  40  602 

Fisher  Pltry.  Farm,  Canada..  54  650 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass. . .  57  756 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  41  735 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  62  774 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass .  61  850 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  27  317 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  46  515 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  46  617 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  60  845 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass....  55  813 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn .  57  772 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  62  931 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  57  781 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  57  848 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  61  844 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  57  690 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn .  47  587 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn....  51  464 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn....  .30  279 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass .  56  794 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  63  694 

Parmenter’s  R.  M.  Farm,  Mass.  55  657 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  49  689 

Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H. .  .  64  854 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H .  40  600 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  56  748 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  61  693 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn .  45  *392 

Sunuyfields  Farm,  Conn .  43  420 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  57  366 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .  47  430 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y .  55  705 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  59  753 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn...  54  821 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn .  50  720 

Thomas  II.  Mettler,  N.  J .  43  537 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  57  796 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore .  55  841 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada...  48  696 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  1 .  59  819 

Leo  A.  Cron  ten,  Conn .  52  593 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ...  56  652 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  50  562 

Meado wedge  Farm,  Mass .  56  832 

Tom  Barron,  England .  59  822 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  58  761 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y .  50  662 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn...  50  725 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son.  Conn.  .  .  53  77(5 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo...  20  406 

Eigenraucli  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  .T.  28  393 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  58  740 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  61  776 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . .  65  926 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  57  782 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr..  N.  J .  47  595 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa....  53  649 

Broadview  Farm.  Conn .  50  597 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn..  48  -624 
Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y .  56  764 


Dolan  Farm,  Mo .  39  687 

Redfield  Farm.  N.  Y .  47  660 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y .  50  647 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  54  736 

Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y. .  51  657 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  54  780 

Wm.  J.  Boyle.  N.  Y .  57  703 

Lewis  Farms.  R.  1 .  51  568 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa...  59  853 
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Raises  More  and 
Better  Chicks 

Cost  Complete ,  $4.80 

This  Brooder  will  do  the  work  of  five  good 
hens,  brooding  from  40  to  100  chicks.  And 
it  won't  tramp  down  the  chicks  or  cover 
them  with  body  lice. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  several  hundred 
chicks  use  a  number  of  these  brooders.  By 
raising  chicks  in  small  flocks  you  check  the 
spread  of  white  diarrhea  and  other  infec¬ 
tious  diseases.  You  prevent  the  stunting 
due  to  overcrowding.  You  raise  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  than  by 
any  other  method,  and  with  less  work  and 
bother. 


Easy  to  Operate -Safe- Economical 

The  Brooder  shown  at  top  of  this  column 
is  heated  with  the  famous  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater  which  burns  ten  days  without  filling 
or  trimming.  Practically  indestructible — 
made  throughout  of  brass  and  galvanized 
steel.  Beware  of  imitation  heaters,  similar 
in  outward  appearance  only,  but  using  old- 
style,  unsafe  burners  which  require  trim¬ 
ming  every  day. 

I  sell  the  Brooder  Heater  only.  With  a 
knife  or  a  pair  of  shears,  you  can  make  the 
hover  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  second-hand 
corrugated  box,  costing  no  more  than  five 
cents,"  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  Directions 
for  making  the  hover  are  packed  with  every 
Heater, 

How  to  Get  the  Brooder  Heater 

Send  me  check  for  $4.75  and  your  dealer’s 
name.  I  will  ship  you  a  Brooder  Heater, 
ail  charges  prepaid  to  your  door.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  the  Heater  in  good  order 
within  30  days  and  I  will  refund  your  money. 

My  booklet,  ‘'Poultry  Helps,”  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  tells  how  to  make  at  home  practi¬ 
cal  Brooders,  Oat  Sprouters  and  Non-Freeze 
Drinking  Fountains.  Will  save  you  many 
dollars.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  364-N  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient— Lowest  price— None  better. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Bright  wood,  Va. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tailored  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Hocks .  If. 00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  If. 00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

600  lots  k;c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Penna 


100  600  1000 

Famous  Tancreds — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $13.00  $57.50  $110 

Large  English — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  13.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks — S.  C  .  18.00  63.50  120 


100*  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  -  McAllsterville,  Penna. 


f  U  1  IX  < — ■*  pay  streak  quality 
_ /  n  I  v IV * _ 9  high  producers 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

CDCC  f  5TAI  Aft  Our  big  catalog  tells  the  story.  Getthede- 
■  “£1.  Oft  I  HLUU  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124.  Tiro,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Leading  breeds.  Free 
range,  healthy  stock  of 
highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 
MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


26  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.. ..  $8  75  $6.50  $13.00 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns. .. .  8.75  6.50  13.00 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Light  Mixed .  8  00  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.75  6"0  13.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  lOOO  Lots. 


100 58  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  N,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  mo 

Barred  Rocks .  *4.00  *r.r>0  *14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8,50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

600  lots  f^c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100% 
live  delivery.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 


QIC:  UllCIfV  OIIIOY C  that  live  and  grow— 8c  up. 
Dlwl  MU  On  I  vlllvnO  Shipped  C.  O.  11.  from  bred- 
to-lay  tested  breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns, 
Aneonas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants. 
Catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlngtonvllle,  Pa. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  13  birds, 
records  being  counted  for  the  highest  10. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending 
February  10 : 

The  success  of  a  whole  year's  business 
on  the  poultry  farm  often  depends  upon 
success  in  brooding  chicks.  The  most 
critical  period  in  a  chick’s  life  is  the  first 
few  days  in  the  brooder  house.  No  sin¬ 
gle  factor  in  chick  management  is  more 
important  than  heat  control.  No  condi¬ 
tion  is  so  quickly  reflected  in  stunted,  un¬ 
thrifty  chicks,  as  improper  temperature. 
With  the  recent  tendency  toward  larger 
pens  and  larger  flocks,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  suitable  heat  is  increasingly 
evident. 

Proper  temperature  protects  health 
and  promotes  uniform  growth  of  chicks. 
Uncomfortable  chicks  refuse  to  eat,  and 
unhealthy  chicks  fail  to  digest  properly 
what  they  do  eat. 

We  recommend,  for  the  first  week,  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  95  degrees, 
one  inch  above  the  floor,  at  the  edge  of 
the  hover.  The  poultryman  with  little  or 
no  experience  in  brooding,  should  use  a 
thermometer  to  check  temperature  condi¬ 
tions. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  care  for  more 
than  300  chicks  under  one  of  the  smaller 
coal-burning  stoves  (up  to  50-in.  hover), 
this  temperature  may  well  be  increased 
to  100  degrees,  provided  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  floor  space  for  chicks  to  spread  out. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  teach  chicks  where 
to  go  for  warmth.  This  is  best  done  by 
confining  them  for  two  or  three  nights 
within  a  circle  of  inch-mesh  wire,  about 
IS  in.  outside  the  hover  rim.  After  this, 
they  may  have  the  run  of  the  house,  and 
will  choose  the  heat  zone  they  prefer. 

Do  not  try  to  keep  the  entire  pen  warm. 
Tdeal  brooding  conditions  are  provided 
by  a  hot  stove  in  a  cool  room.  A  wide 
range  of  temperature,  with  ample  heat 
near  the  stove,  encourages  exercise,  and 
benefits  the  chicks.  Open  windows  in  the 
front  of  the  house  admit,  direct  sun- 
ight,  and  improve  ventilation,  keeping 
the  litter  dry  and  the  air  fresh.  Chicks 
raised  under  such  conditions  eat  more, 
feather  better,  develop  more  uniformly, 
and  harden  off  with  less  trouble. 

Hover  temperature  may  be  reduced 
about  five  degrees  a  week.  If  chicks  are 
permitted  outdoors,  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  platform,  it  will  be  safer  to  confine 
them  near  the  entrance  until  they  have 
learned  how  to  get  into  the  house." 

It  is  well  to  visit  the  brooder  house  at 
least  once  during  the  evening  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  chicks  are  comfortable. 

The  use  of  dim  lights  all  night  in  the 
brooder  house,  helps  prevent  crowding 
and  permits  chicks  to  eat  and  drink  when¬ 
ever  they  desire. — Lock  James,  Instruc¬ 
tor.  Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  17th  week  of  the*  8th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest, 
the  1,000  best  pullets  laid  4,044  eggs  or 
at  the  rate  of  57.7  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  4.3  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  is  14.8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  17th  week 
of  the  1929  contest.  The  birds  have  laid 
40,724  eggs  since  October  15,  1929.  This 
is  5,954  more  eggs  than  were  laid  during 
the  first  17  weeks  of  the  last  contest  and 
is  906  more  eggs  than  has  ever  been  laid 
at  Farmingdale  during  the  first  17  weeks 
of  any  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  17th  Week. — W.  L., 
M.  P.  Phillips.  N.  Y.,  62.85  points,  58 
eggs;  R.  I.  Reds,  Wallieeton  Farm,  Mass., 
62.35,  63 :  W.  L„  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son, 
Mich.,  62.30.  61 ;  W.  L..  Lone  Pine  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  N.  Y.,  60.90.  60:  IV.  L..  Oak 
Brook  Farm.  N.  Y.,  5S.85,  56 ;  W.  L., 
Ace  Farm.  N.  Y„  58,  57. 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Son,  Mich.,  770.60  points.  796  eggs ;  Line 
Pine  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  748.90.  791; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.,  696.95, 
777 :  Leslie  D.  Bartholomew.  Conn., 
608.85.  717 ;  Sunshine  Poultry  Farm, 
Del..  585.05.  616 :  Pratt  Experiment 

Farm,  Pa..  579.90.  626. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Bvron  Pepper, 
Del..  609.20.  612. 

R.  I.  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
558.20  points,  599  eggs ;  Wallieeton 
Farm.  Mass.,  551.40.  595 :  Scott  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Mass.,  457.05.  493. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  W.  Van- 
Winkle.  N.  Y.,  470.20  points.  521  eggs; 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass., 
446.65.  488. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass..  410.65  points,  411  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  - —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  272.35  points,  296  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows 

Date  Outdoors 


Inside  Conditions 


Feb. 

4 

35-40 

52-57 

Rain 

Feb.' 

5 

13-35 

40-56 

Partly  cloudy 

Feb. 

6 

17-33 

43-53 

Partly  cloudy 

Feb. 

7 

24-38 

43-53 

Cloudy 

Feb. 

8 

18-34 

43-57 

Clear 

Feb. 

9 

32-42 

46-54 

Clear 

Feb. 

10 

20-42 

40-56 

Partly  cloudy 

The  following 

top  wholesale  prices  gov- 

ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  44c  ;  brown.  46c  ;  medium,  41c. 


Protein  in  Corn  and  Oats 

Will  you  tell  me  the  per  cent  protein 
found  in  corn  and  oats?  r.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

Corn  averages  about  7%  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  oats  run  from  9  to  9.7  per  cent. 
The  kernel  without  the  hull  will  run  up 
to  12  per  cent. 


Saves  Your  Chicks 


Look  what  thousands 
of  poultry  raisers  are 
doing.  Putting  Glass 
Cloth  into  their  brood¬ 
er  house  windows  and 
making  scratch  sheds 
out  of  Glass  Cloth  for  their  baby  chicks. 
Glass  Cloth  admits  the  Ultra  Violet  Rays 
(which  ordinary  glass  stops).  These  rays 
prevent  95%  of  chick  death  loss.  They 
cause  rapid  growth  and  development.  The 
easiest,  cheapest  and  best  way  to  have 
good  luck  with  baby  chicks  and  young 
turkeys.  It  pays  and  pays  many  times 
over  the  cost  of  the  Glass  Cloth.  Millions 
of  yards  now  in  use.  No  poultry  raiser 
should  be  without  Glass  Cloth. 

Stronger,  Hardier  Hot 
Bed  Plants 

Hot  beds  and  cold 
frames  covered  with 
Glass  Cloth  grow 
stronger,  hardier  plants 
that  transplant  better  and  mature  weeks 
earlier.  The  big  profits  are  in  early  crops. 
Thousands  of  gardeners  use  nothing  but 
GLASS  CLOTH.  Try  it. 

Strongest  Material 

Glass  Cloth  is  the  original.  The  best,  the 
strongest  material  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  No  wonder  it  is  the  fastest  selling 
glass  substitute.  Look  for  the  name  and 
Red  Edge  on  every  yard. 


GLASS  CLOTH 

Gives  You  Big  Value 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  highest  quality 
material  of  its  kind.  Go  to  your  dealer 
and  see  it.  Be  sure  it  is  genuine  GLASS 
CLOTH — the  name  is  on  every  yard, 
iry  tearing  it  and  note  its  tremendous 
strength.  It  is  a  quality  material.  That 
is  why  dealers  like  to  sell  it.  Tested  by 
14  years  use.  Most  economical.  Dealers 
get  repeated  sales — that’s  why  GLASS 
CLOTH  is  the  dealers’  favorite.  Exactly 
as  advertised.  Look  before  buying. 

LIMBER  GLASS 

Limber  Glass,  another  genu- 
ine  Turner  product,  equal  to 
and  cheaper  than  other  sub- 
stitutes  for  Glass  Cloth.  A  YARD 

GLASS  CLOTH 

Is  sold  by  thousands  of  dealers.  If  yours 
does  not  have  it  send  $5.00  for  roll  3x45 
feet  postpaid.  Same  amount  of  Limber 
Class  $4.25. 

TURNER  BROS. 

Dept.  789 

Bladen,  Nebr.  Wellington,  Ohio 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OAAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUvJV/  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
3]4  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


'  *  XXXI*  *  J „ v 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.50 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50 

s.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50 

Assorted  Chicks .  5.00 

IOO76  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from” 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD, PA. 


- j  — H  *  ■  vv  XAUII^C  I  lULhft 


100 


500  1000 


$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

8-50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

5.00 

900 

42.50 

80.00 

anteed.  10 % 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100 %  Live  Arrival  Guar- 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  Blood  Tested  and  Vaccinated 

Breeders  sired  by  males  carrying  blood  lines 
of  the  World’s  leading  strains.  Try  Brundage’s 
time-tested  monev-makers.  Circular. 

ELM  CROVE  POULTRY  FARM  Salisbury  Mills 
Brumlagc  Bros.,  Member  I.B.C. A.  New  York 


Tancred  Trapnested  Leghorns  s,2e5V36o3rd 

Bred  for  size  and  color  of  egg.  Free  from  infections 
diseases  and  certified  by  Maryland  State  Poultry  Asso. 
Bonded  for  protection  of  purchaser.  Electric  incubators. 
Profit  from  flock  in  1929  averaged  13.04  per  hen  above 
feed  cost.  CHICKS— *16,  *18,  *21  per  100  delivered. 
OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Olney,  Md. 


One  of  the  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 

FARMS  OF  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  day-old 
chicks;  also  3  and  4  weeks  old  started  chicks.  See  article 
on  our  work  in  Feb.  issue  Poultry  Tribune.  Circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  II.  Bulkley  Odessa,  New  York 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Aneonas..  15.00  72  50  140  00 

Wh.YVyan  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp..;  17.00°  82.50  ulTo 

Assorted:  Light,  10c;  Heavy,  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings,  32c 
each,  $30.00  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood-tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C  O  D 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

(Chicks  of  Free  Range  Stock.)  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns..  $3.50  $6.50  $12  00 

Barron  Stram  White  Leghorns...  3  50  6  50  12.00 

?-.C  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Light  Mix. . .  $9.00  per  100  'Heavy  Mix. . .  $H.oo  per  100 
Special  low  price  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100*8  live  delivery 
Post  paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNa! 


BABY  12th  vilrlxp.  CHIX 

25  50  IOO 

Barred  Rox .  £4.00  $7.50  $14  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  3.50  6  50  12  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10  00 

Lioht  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9  00 

On  500  lots  l$c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.60,  *10,00  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Healthy  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

That  live,  SI  5.  Free  range.  Selected  breeders  18  years. 
Circular.  W  arnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C, 'WHITE  LEGHORNS— TANCRED  STRAIN 

From  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Breeders 
carefully  selected  and  mated.  10058  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Prices  reasonable. 

ITIEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  Westfield  Phone  Westfield  1629 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  lMarch  and  Apriland  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

•  12.00  per  100  *57.60—500  *1  10—1,000 

Joniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred  /'i  T  T  T  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ulll  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  Per  100  $67.50-500  StIO-IOOO 

10096  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  25.  Richlield.Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE  ■assfttr 

Delivery 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Strains  $8.50  $6.35  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds..  4.00  7.25  14.00  67  50  130 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  4.50  8.50  16  00  75  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6  25  12.00  57  50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  600  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67  50  130 

LightMix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12  00perl00 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  N0..8,  MeAHsterville,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  and  April  Prires  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliel’s)  $4.50  $8  50  $18  00  $77  50  S150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  1  ’ll 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3  50  6  50  12.00  57.50  itO 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.75  5  00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  Stoves  and  Houses. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 
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KERrS 

CHICKS 


A  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  laid  300 
eggs  in  the  Georgia  Contest 
last  year.  A  sister  laid  240 
in  another  contest.  The  blood 
these  birds  carry  permeates 
our  special  matings  Rhode 
Island  Red  breeding  flocks. 

A  single  egg  will  pay  the 
difference  in  cost  between  a 
Kerr  Chick  and  a  chick  with 
an  unknown  ancestry.  40,000 
of  our  breeding  birds  tested 
for  B.  W.  D. 

Buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks, 
that  represent  years  of  con¬ 
structive  breeding  for  heavy 
production  of  quality  eggs. 

Write  for 
chick  books  and 
prices.  Sent 
free  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


KEllll  CHICKEIUES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


(  THEY  PAY 

That’s  the  name  of  a  big  FREE 
book  all  about  my  uncles,  aunts, 
kid  brothers  and  sisters  of .  the 
REAM  STRAIN  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes — and  how  they 
pay!  It  will  pay  you  to  read  this  book, 
Mr  Poultryman  or  woman,  no  matter 
how  many  ‘or  how  few  chicks  or  eggs 
you  expect  to  have,  buy  or  sell  this 
year,  it’s  ready  for  you  now — full  of 
things  you  want  -to  know.  Just  drop 
a  postal  to — 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ohio  Quality  Chicks 

Bred-to-lay  and  pay.  15  varieties.  Healthy, 
high  egg  record  inspected  flocks.  Special 
Tancreds  and  Ducks.  Free  literature. 

OHIO  HATCHERIES  CO. 

Box  N  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 

my  own  free-range  flock  at  $11.00 — 100.  10096  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  W M.  F.  GRAHAM,  MoAllstervIlIe,  Pa. 


wr  Cuts 
f  Shipping  Costs-^ 
Prevents  Breakage 

Save  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs. 
Ship  them  in  “EGGPAK”— The  case 
that’s  2  or  3  pounds  lighter  than  any 
other  carrier.  Not  only  lighter  but 
stronger.  You  can  stand  on  it — kick  it 
— and  you  won’t  find  a  broken  egg,  not 
even  a  cracked  shell. 

Strong  as  a  trunk,  that’s  because 
“EGGPAK”  is  made  of  indestructible 
fibre,  riveted  and  reinforced.  Guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  dent. 

Patented  fillers  protects  each  egg  in 
a  separate,  cushioned  compartment. 
Order  “EGGPAK”  today. 

PRICES:  2-doz.  size,  $1.80;  4-doz. 
size,  $2.35;  6-doz.  size,  $2.60;  (made  up 
to  15-doz.  size.)  Dealers  write  for  terms. 

Send  no  money — pay  postman  on  ar¬ 
rival.  If  not  satisfied,  return  within 
30  days  and  money  will  be  refunded, 
i  STANDARD  TRUNK  MFG.  CO.,  , 
V  18  W.  21st  St.,  Uepi.  6,  New  York  City  1 


STAMPS 


/EGOS 

CANNOT 

BREAK 


Houses 


Why  Bother  to  Build  ? 

When  you  can  select  an  up-to-date 
Young’s  House  from  our  catalog  for  less 
than  the  materials  alone  would  cost  you 
at  retail. 

Everything  fits  perfectly;  no  carpen¬ 
tering.  Remember,  we’re  pioneers  with 
40  years’  experience  in  poultry  house 
construction. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses.  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog 
Kennels.  Write  today. 

v  c  YOUNG  f  ft  85  Depo1  s,reet* 

Ii.  L.  IUU11U  LU.  Randolph,  Mass. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  the  best  in  chicks,  from  eggs  of  superior 
quality,  as  shown  by  our  winnings  in  the 
1929  New  York  State  Fair  Egg  Exhibit.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Our  prices 
are  surprisingly  low.  Think  of  it.  Chicks  of 
SUPERVISED  quality,  as  low  as  16c. 

Don’t  wait!  Write  now  for  our  cricular 
and  sales  offer. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARM  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

1000— SI  35.  100— SI  5.  Catalogue  free.  MOUNTAIN 

VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  J.  Miesner,  Box  91.  Shohola,  Pa. 

miT/ll/fi  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
8  H  1 1  K  S  Barron  English  S.  O.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  floelc,  1 2c.  100* 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  REAVER.  McAlisterville  Pa. 


ft  .it _ T? _ from  selected  heavy  produc- 

/latcning  £>ggs  ing  White  Leghorn  Hens. 

H.  Shepard,  Supt.,  N.  T<  G.  FARM,  Ramsay,  N.  J. 


The  Patient  Ox 

The  interesting  notes  sometime  ago  on 
the  training  of  steers  by  Irving  Lamb,  a 
young  man  of  Cattaraugus*  County,  N. 
Y.,  started  a  reminiscent  train  of  thought 
in  an  old  man’s  mind ;  and,  in  memory, 
carried  him  back  to  a  time  when  oxen 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  locality. 

During  the  digging  of  the  North  Branch 
Canal,  hundreds  of  Irish  laborers  who 
had  recently  emigrated  to  America,  were 
employed ;  and  when  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1834,  they  were  left  without 
employment.  When  the  work  stopped, 
they  scattered  in  search  of  some  employ¬ 
ment  that  would  at  least  yield  them 
something  of  a  livelihood.  Many  came 
north  along  the  east  branch  of  the  Mes- 
hoppen  Creek  into  Auburn  Township  in 
Susquehanna  County  —  taking  up  land 
then  available  at  $3  an  acre  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  farmers.  Very  little 
was  done  in  the  way  of  selecting  desirable 
tracts.  It  was  the  rule  for  each  new 
arrival  to  squat  on  the  first  unoccupied 
lot  he  found,  regardless  of  other  condi¬ 
tions.  And  the  procession — if  such  it 
may  be  called,  continued  almost  due  north 
across  Auburn,  Rush,  Middletown, 
Choconut  and  Apalcon  townships,  and  to 
the  Susquehanna  river  near  Vestal  in 
New  York  State.  The  settlement  varied 
somewhat  in  width ;  but  was  three  miles 
w’ide  as  it  crossed  Auburn.  This  land 
had  previously  been  surveyed  into  lots 
of  from  103  to  106  acres.  It  was  mostly 
heavily  timbered,  hemlock  on  the  lowlands 
and  hardwood  on  the  ridges — beech,  birch, 
maple  and  cherry  predominating. 

After  locating,  the  first  task  was  to 
fell  timber,  cut  it  into  suitable  length, 
and  when  properly  “notched,”  they  were 
rolled  up  to  form  a  dwelling,  each  new¬ 
comer  being  assisted  by  those  who  had 
preceded  him.  At  one  end,  a  fire  place 
was  constructed  with  a  chimney  of  rough 
stones  and  clay  extending  well  above  the 
roof ;  and  the  excellent  workmanship  dis¬ 
played  in  their  erection  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  old  chim¬ 
neys  were  in  evidence  until  quite  recently, 
standing  erect  and  unsupported  for  years 
after  the  logs  had  fallen  into  decay  and 
returned  to  the  soil. 

Then  the  almost  herculean  task  of 
clearing  the  land  was  begun.  And  there 
it  was  that  the  patient  ox  proved  his 
worth.  It  was  the  custom  for  each 
individual  to  clear  a  piece  of  land  each 
year.  The  timber  was  felled  and  cut 
into  logging  length,  usually  about  12  feet, 
all  this  being  accomplished  with  axes,  as 
saws  were  almost  unknown  at  that  early 
period.  This  part  of  the  work  was 
usually  done  during  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  When  late  Summer  arrived,  the 
cutting  was  ready  for  firing  which  was 
accomplished  by  calling  on  the  neighbors 
who,  with  lighted  torches,  passed  around 
the  boundaries,  starting  fires  at  frequent 
intervals  that  swept  inward  toward  the 
center. 

Following  the  burning,  the  ox  team 
had  its  inning,  drawing  the  logs  together 
for  rolling.  The  trees  were  always  felled 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  slope.  Three  men 
and  a  yoke  of  well  broken  cattle,  made 
the  usual  “crew.”  A  section  was  started 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  the  logs  were 
dragged  to  a  spot  selected  for  the  pile, 
first  one  from  the  right,  and  then  one 
from  the  left,  until  the  pile  was  com¬ 
pleted.  One  man  drove  the  cattle  and 
handled  the  chain,  while  the  other  two, 
with  skids  and  hand-spikes,  rolled  them 
into  piles  as  high  as  their  shoulders,  to 
he  “fired”  later ;  and,  with  a  little 
“branding  up,”  were  entirely  consumed. 

As  almost  everyone  had  a  patch  to 
“log”  each  season,  it  was  made  a  com¬ 
munity  affair,  done  entirely  by  “bees.” 
For  these  “bees”  the  entire  neighborhood 
assembled  with  their  well-broken  cattle, 
logged  a  man’s  follow  in  an  afternoon, 
and  then  probably  spent  half  the  night 
in  dancing  and  merrymaking,  the  whole 
proceeding  to  be  repeated  somewhere  else 
the  following  day.  The  frenquency  of 
these  “bees”  is  confirmed  by  my  father, 
who  often  told  how  he,  for  three  weeks 
attended  one  every  day.  He  had  two 
yoke  of  cattle,  alternating  them  from 
day  to  day,  making  the  work  less  strenu¬ 
ous. 

When  the  timber  was  cleared  away, 
labor  for  the  oxen  was  by  no  means  com¬ 
pleted.  By  disposition  as  well  as  by 
training,  they  were  eminently  fitted  for 
work  among  the  stumps  and  roots,  and 
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the  stones  that  covered  so  much  of  the 
land  in  this  section.  Until  after  the 
Civil  War,  they  f  urnished  most  of  the 
motive  power  for  these  settlers.  As  boy 
and  man,  I  distinctly  remember  one  in 
particular  whose  holding  cornered  with 
that  of  my  father,  who  never  owned  a 
horse  neither  a  wheeled  vehicle  of  any 
kind.  A  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wood  shod 
sled  of  his  own  construction,  was  his 
equipment  of  a  life  time  after  leaving  the 
public  works.  And  be  it  said,  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  modest  competency  that  he  left 
to  a  nephew  whom  he  raised  from  baby¬ 
hood.  This  place  is  now  owned  by  city 
people  who  use  it  for  a  Summer  home 
and  drive  out  week-ends  in  a  powerful 
motor  ear.  Oxen  when  used  for  all  the 
farm  operations,  had  to  be  shod.  This 
was  done  by  some  local  blacksmith  who 
not  only  forged  the  shoes,  one  for  each 
claw,  but  the  nails  as  well.  There  was 
one  of  these  smiths,  Demos  Owens  by 
name,  who  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
skilled  shoer  of  oxen.  He  had  a  shop 
and  an  ox  frame  some  seven  miles  east 
of  “Ireland”  as  the  settlement  at  Auburn 
was  locally  known.  As  boys  I  well  re¬ 
member  seeing  the  settlers  go  by  with 
their  oxen  on  their  way  to  this  shop, 
often  several  pairs  in  a  single  day.  The 
shoeing  wras  usually  done  twice  each 
year  for  the  general  farm  work  in  the 
Spring,  and  again  for  logging  in  the 
late  Summer.  When  used  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  team  in  connection  with  horses, 
they  were  seldom  shod ;  but  when  worked 
continuously,  the  hoof  would  wear  away 
until  they  became  footsore. 

And  at  that  time,  the  use  of  oxen  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Irish  set¬ 
tlers.  A  pair  was  to  be  found  at  work 
on  a  large  percentage  of  the  farms  of 
the  county.  In  1821,  13  years  prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  Irish,  when  the  first 
census  was  taken,  there  were  in  the 
county  2,061  taxables  of  whom  1.864 
were  listed  as  farmers  who  owned  857 
horses  and  1,358  oxen.  As  late  as  1875, 
there  were  many  oxen  still  at  work,  furn¬ 
ishing  pleasant  as  well  as  economical 
power.  And  from  both  experience  and 
observation,  I  firmly  believe  that,  where 
much  of  the  land  is  hilly  and  in  other 
way®  unsuited  to  the  use  of  .tractors, 
and  where  a  second  team  is  required,  a 
well-broken  yoke  of  cattle  would'  he,  not 
only  economical,  but  pleasurable  as  well, 
the  “Long  Acres”  man  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  I,  too,  have  “carried  a 
W’liip  over  my  shoulder  in  front  of  an 
ox  team,”  and  still  have  very  pleasant  re¬ 
collections  of  those  bygone  days ;  and 
should  like  to  repeat  them,  were  that 
possible. 

Of  course,  oxen  differ  in  disposition 
as  do  horses,  and  men  as  well.  And  when 
“Long  Acres”  tells  of  how  those  “snails 
wTent  whizzing  past,”  I  recall  to  mind 
old  Jim  and  Jerry,  that,  as  a  young 
man,  I  followed  for  several  years.  And 
I  am  well  within  the  facts  when  I  say 
“followed,”  for  it  was  seldom  necessary 
to  go  to  their  heads.  When  plowing,  we 
rarely  carried  a  whip.  And  when  hitched 
to  a  plow,  anyone  having  horses  that 
could  walk  away  from  them,  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  team.  On  account  of  their 
weight,  3,800  lbs.,  they  handled  a  plow 
in  the  heaviest  sod  with  less  fatigue  than 
in  stubble  ground,  owing  to  the  better 
footing.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  work  on 
the  farm  bothered  them  in  the  least  to 
perform  in  cool  and  moderate  tempera¬ 
tures.  But  in  hot  weather,  horses  are 
superior. 

In  memory,  after  more  than  50  years, 
I  still  visualize  those  bovine  friends,  for 
such  they  really  were  to  me  with  their 
beautiful  eyes  expressing  tranquil  con¬ 
tent  and  submission.  But  should  the 
driver  become  boisterous  and  abusive, 
those  eyes  could  and  would  change  radi¬ 
cally  in  expression ;  and  said  driver  was 
apt  to  be  left  to  repent  at  leisure. 

Were  it  possible,  I  would  like  again 
to  get  out,  as  I  was  wont  to  do  55  years 
ago,  in  the  morning  when  the  grass  was 
dripping  with  dew,  seek  out  old  Jim, 
climb  up  astride  his  broad  shoulders,  and, 
from  that  vantage  point,  round  up  the 
cows  and  bring  them  home  for  the 
milking.  G.  w.  BUNNELL. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


“Three  men  go  free  this  morning, 
warden.  That  leaves  us  only  one  pris¬ 
oner  in  our  jail.”  It’s  hard  times, 
turnkey.  If  nothing  better  turns  up 
we’n  have  to  make  him  do  another  six 
months.” — Life. 
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Fattening  Sheep  on  Pasture 

On  page  67  R.  N.-Y.  Jan.  18,  is  an 
article  entitled  “Sheep  in  New  York”  by 
R.  W.  Duck.  I  would  like  some  further 
information  about  the  sheep-raising  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  about  75  acres  of  pasture  in 
one  piece.  My  present  plan  is  to  buy 
enough  sheep  for  this  pasture  in  the 
Spring,  fe“d  them  and  sell  them  fat  in 
the  Fall.  My  place  is  about  60  miles 
from  Buffalo  and  near  a  railroad. 

L.  II. 

As  to  fattening  sheep  on  pasture,  this 
plan  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  profitable  to  be  followed  in 
the  sheep  business.  You  state  that  you 
have  75  acres  of  pasture  in  one  piece. 
I  presume  this  pasture  is  ordinary 
meadow  grass  containing  mixed  grasses. 
The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has 
conducted  several  tests  on  fattening  lambs 
on  grass.  The  results  are  published  in 
Bulletins  170  and  167.  In  one  test  of 
grass  pasture  vs.  dry  lot  feeding  the 
pasture-fed  lambs  were  fattened  at  a 
feed  cost  of  $3.55  per  100  lbs.  gain,  as 
contrasted  with  $7.45/  for  the  dry-lot- 
fattened  lambs.  The  selling  price  per 
hundred  was  $10  for  the  pasture-fed 
lambs  and  $10.90  for  the  dry-lot-fed 
lambs.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pasture-fed  lambs  did  not  have  quite 
as  good  a  finish.  However,  due  to  the 
lower  feed  cost,  they  made  more  profit.  In 
almost  all  experiment  station  work  where 
lambs  are  fattened  on  pasture,  they  are 
not  fed  full  grain  ration.  The  amount  of 
concentrates  is  limited  in  order  to  make 
them  obtain  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  pasture.  The  grain  ration  is  usually 
fed  only  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
feeding  period,  most  of  the  gains  thus 
being  made  by  the  pasture.  While  gains 
so  made  are  not  large,  they  are  usually 
economical,  and  profitable. 

As  to  the  number  of  sheep  which  you 
carry,  that  will  of  course,  vary  with  the 
quality  of  the  pasture  and  the  kind  and 
size  of  the  lambs  you  desire  to  use.  The 
first  point  you  will  have  to  consider  is 
the  kind  of  lamb  you  intend  to  purchase.  1 
presume  you  will  buy  these  in  the  open 
market  at  Buffalo.  Feeder  lambs  are 
usually  a  little  higher  in  the  Spring  and 
the  best  type  is  sometimes  hard  to  obtain. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  some  run  of 
mutton  lambs  in  the  Spring  which  would 
sell  as  Spring  lambs  and  which  could 
be  used  as  feeders,  but  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  relatively  high  in  price.  The 
so-called  western  Iamb  is  one  that  carries 
a  predominance  of  fine-wool  blood,  and 
they  constitute  the  largest  percentage  of 
market  feeder  lambs.  They  are  hardy 
and  make  good  gains,  but  do  not  sell 
as  well  when  finished  as  the  strictly 
mutton  type  lamb.  The  market  conditions 
during  the  past  Winter  have  been  un¬ 
usually  unfavorable  to  the  lamb  feeder 
because  there  has  been  a  very  small 
margin  between  the  price  of  feeder  lambs 
and  fat  lambs,  and  in  some  instances  the 
price  of  feeder  lambs  has  even  been 
higher  than  of  fat  lambs.  Even  under 
these  somewhat  adverse  market  condi¬ 
tions,  I  believe  feeders  this  year  who 
have  made  maximum  utilization  of  cheap 
roughage  and  have  fed  home-grown  feeds, 
will  make  a  profit  on  their  lamb  feeding 
operations. 

With  this  relatively  large  amount  of 
acreage  you  have  available,  you  of  course 
have  the  opportunity  of  using  .some  of 
this  land  for  forage  crops.  More  sheep 
can  be  raised  per  acre  on  temporary 
pasture  than  could  be  raised  on  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  on  soils  of  equal  fertility. 
Rape  makes  a  suitable  and  economical 
forage  for  sheep.  Wheat  provides  a 
better  early  Spring  pasture  for  sheep  than 
rye;  and  oats  and  field  peas  seeded 
together  make  an  excellent  spring  pas¬ 
ture  for  sheep.  While  either  Alfalfa  or 
Sweet  clover  are  very  satisfactory,  care 
must  be  exercised  when  first  placing  the 
sheep  on  them,  or  they  will  bloat,  which 
sometimes  results  in  heavy  death  loss. 
Sheep  may  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
forage  crops  to  prevent  bloat.  In  the 
beginning  they  should  be  well  supplied 
with  grass  or  some  dry  roughage  and  not 
placed  upon  the  forage  until  after  the 
dew  is  off.  Allow  them  to  graze  for  one 
hour  the  first  day.  Follow  this  method 
on  succeeding  days  increasing  the  length 
of  time  by  an  hour  each  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  days  the  sheep  or  lambs 
may  safely  be  placed  permanently  on 
the  forage  crop.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  have  blue  grass  pasture  in  addition  to 
a  forage  pasture,  as  this  will  prevent 


bloat  in  sheep  that  are  particularly 
inclined  this  way. 

Where  bloat  lias  occurred  a  good  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  use  one  pint  of  a  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  solution  of  formalin.  This 
is  given  as  a  drench.  In  severe  cases, 
of  course,  tapping  may  be  resorted  to  high 
up  on  the  left  side.  However,  this  is 
not  a  job  for  the  layman,  as  sheep  are 
more  susceptible  to  “sequella”  when  this 
treatment  is  used  than  in  the  case  of 
cattle.  When  sheep  are  drenched  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  strangle  the 
sheep  and  get  medicine  on  the  lungs. 
Use  a  long-necked  bottle  or  funnel  with 
rubber  tube  attached  and  be  careful  not 
to  hold  the  head  too  high,  so  the  sheep 
cannot  swallow.  This  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  strangling  when  sheep  are 
being  drenched. 

Another  important  consideration  you 
will  be  concerned  with  is  in  regard  to 
shade  and  fresh  water.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  you  supply  these.  It  is  also 
very  essential  that  the  sheep  have  free 
access  to  salt  at  all  times.  During  the 
period  of  Summer  fattening  it  is  very 
common  practice  to  turn  sheep  out  on 
pasture,  and  then  pay  no  attention  to 
them  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time. 


When  the  sheep  are  finally  looked  at  the 
owner  is  sometimes  surprised  to  see  that 
they  are  not  doing  well.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  number  of  causes  such  as  mag¬ 
gots  or  stomach  worms.  The  latter  prob¬ 
ably  cause  a  greater  sheep  loss  than  all 
other  factcors  combined.  Dividing  the 
land  into  smaller  pasture  areas,  using 
temporary  fences  and  changing  the  sheep 
from  one  pasture  to  another,  will  tend 
to  reduce  infestation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  sheep  men  in 
Syracuse,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  dogs  at  present  are  not  the 
menace  to  the  sheep'  industry  that  they 
formerly  were.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  type  of  dog  now  raised  is  some¬ 
what  superior  to  the  old  mongrel  dog, 
and  perhaps  due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  there-  are  fewer  sheep.  Of  all  the 
breeds  of  dogs,  it  has  been  my  personal 
experience  that  the  German  police  dog 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  offenders,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  vicious 
killers.  In  your  case  where  you  have  the 
sheep  on  your  pasture  I  would  advise 
putting  a  bell  on  two  or  there  of  the 
strongest  and  largest  of  the  sheep.  The 
bell  tends  to  some  extent  to  frighten  the 
dog,  but  principally  I  believe  it  serves 


as  a  warning  to  you  that  the  sheep  are 
being  chased.  B.  w.  DUCK. 

Digestive  Troubles 

On  February  1,  one  of  my  Barred 
Rock  pullets  refused  to  eat.  She  still 
refuses  to  eat  any  grain  but  drinks 
water  and  eats  wisps  of  clover  hay.  Her 
crop  is  soft  and  spongy.  Her  comb  is 
bright  red.  She  is  very  lively,  goes  about, 
singing  all  day,  and  yesterday  laid  an  egg, 
her  12th  consecutive  egg.  This  pullet  was 
of  a  July  first  hatch  and  started  laying 
last  month.  Her  feed  has  been  scratch 
feed  night  and  morning,  laying  mash 
before  her  all  day,  and  a  light  feed  of 
warm  wet  mash  at  noon.  Her  droppings 
at  present  are  watery  and  rather  white. 
Connecticut  h.  a. 

Give  the  pullet  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
Epsom  salts,  a  teaspoonful.  If  salts,  dis¬ 
solve  in  a  little  water.  If  the  bird  eats 
hay  to  the  extent  of  getting  a  full  crop, 
place  her  where  she  cannot  obtain  it  and 
feed  lightly  upon  soft  food  for  a  time. 
Her  trouble  is  evidently  a  digestive  one 
and  the  eating  of  hay  may  show  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite  resulting  in  indigestion. 

M.  B.  D. 

Wrecked  Motorist  ( opening  his  eyes) 
— “I  had  the  right  of  way,  didn’t  I?” 
Bystander — “Yeh,  but  the  other  fellow 
had  a  truck.” — Life. 


\ 


One 

A  DAy's 


Thimbleful- 

feed 

toq  One  Chick 


. hink  of  it!  One  tiny  thimbleful ...  all 
the  feed  a  chick  can  put  in  its  little 
crop  in  one  day !  On  this  tiny  bit  it  must 
live  .  .  .  grow  .  .  .  build  bones  . . .  build 
muscles  .  . .  start  feathers.  Think  of  the 
job  feed  has  to  do! 

They  must  depend  on  feed  for  so 
many  things !  They  get  them  all  in 
Purina  Startena  Chow  .  .  .  mash  or  all¬ 
mash !  Twelve  ingredients  are  there  in 
every  thimbleful  of  Startena  Chow 
mash  ...  14  in  Startena  Chow  all-mash. 
Cod  liver  oil  .  .  .  dried  buttermilk .  . .  al¬ 
falfa  flour  .  . .  granulated  meat . . .  these 
and  others  are  there  .  .  .  each  one  with 
a  real  job  to  do! 

All  these  ingre¬ 
dients  .  .  .  think 
how  carefully  they 
must  be  mixed  to 
make  every  thim¬ 
bleful  alike.  Pu¬ 
rina  Startena  Chow 


AT  THE  STORE 


is  mixed  over  and  over  again  . . .  960 
times  just  to  be  thorough !  You  will  find 
the  same  care  taken  with  Baby  Chick 
Chow  (scratch)  ...  to  be  fed  with  Start¬ 
ena  Chow  (mash)  until  your  chicks  are  six 
weeks  old  .  . .  and  with  Purina  Growena 
Chow  (mash)  and  Purina  Intermediate 
Hen  Chow  (scratch)  ...  to  be  fed  from 
then  on  until  the  pullets  are  laying  at 
16  weeks. 

How  little  feed  a  chick  eats . . .  just  one 
thimbleful  a  day. .  .yet  how  important  it  is 
. . .  how  much  depends  on  it . . .  the  chick’s 
very  life ...  its  growth . . .  what  the  pullets 

will  do  ior  you  next 
fall  and  winter 
when  eggs  are  sure 
to  be  worth  good 
money.  You  can 
afford  to  feed  only 
the  best . . .  Purina 
Startena  Chow! 
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Facts  Verus  Opinion 

The  difference  in  the  words  was 
strongly  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
letter  from  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
when  he  asked  me  for  “facts”  and  not 
“opinion”  in  regard  to  the  moon  con¬ 
trolling  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  had 
had  an  argument  with  a  friend  concern¬ 
ing  the  same,  and  was  anxious  to  learn 
the  facts  and  not  opinion  on  this  subject. 
This  mooted  moon  question  has  caused 
the  expression  of  many  opinions,  but  I 
wonder  how  many  have  been  able  to 
state  facts.  To  get  the  facts  in  any 
matter  a  test  is  required,  and  the  results 
of  such  tests  should  decide  the  question. 
The  knowledge  I  have  acquired  in  my 
forty-odd  years  of  growing  vegetables, 
in  testing  this  question,  is  that  the  moon 
does  not  control  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Now  for  some  facts  in  a  number  of  cases. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  unless  you 
plant  Lima  beans  in  the  new  of  the  moon 
they  will  not  climb  the  poles.  I  have 
planted  in  the  old  and  new  and  can  see 
no  difference.  If  the  wind  blows  for 
several  days  when  they  begin  sending 
out  runners  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  them  climb  the  poles,  and  if  there 
was  very  little  wind  when  they  began 
to  run  there  was  little  trouble  in  making 
them  cling  to  the  pole. 

Most  people  contend  potatoes  should 
be  planted  in  the  old  of  the  moon.  I 
did  so  ;  my  neighbor  adjoining  me  planted 
his  in  the  new  of  the  moon.  His  ground 
was  richer  than  mine,  and  he  had  two 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  my  one.  It  is  an 
old  rule  or  saying  that  any  vegetable 
that  grows  above  the  soil  must  always 
be  planted  in  the  new  of  the  moon,  such 
as  peas,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  spinach,  etc. ; 
those  growing  under  the  soil,  such  as 
potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  in 
the  old  of  the  moon.  In  the  first  case 
the  wind  had  more  effect  on  the  Limas 
than  the  moon,  and  in  the  second  case 
the  rich  soil  had  more  to  do  with  the 
yield  of  potatoes  than  the  moon. 

I  have  planted  onions  in  the  new  and 
old  of  the  moon  and  could  see  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  yield,  if  the  season  was  favor¬ 
able,  but  if  there  was  a  long-continued 
wet  spell  when  the  onions  began  to  bulb 
there  would  be  a  great  many  “thick 
necks”.  Last  season  I  gave  one-third 
of  my  ground  to  a  friend,  as  he  had  no 
garden.  I  planted  my  peas,  spinach  and 
beans  in  the  new  of  the  moon.  According 
to  the  rule,  he  planted  in  the  old  of  the 
moon.  They  had  the  same  amount  of 
care  and  fertilizer.  He  had  a  little  larger 
yield,  as  the  weather  was  more  favorable 
when  he  planted  than  when  I  did.  Some 
people  contend  you  cannot  keep  onion 
sets  in  the  ground  if  planted  in  the  new 
of  the  moon.  I  have  no  trouble  along 
that  line,  unless  there  are  a  lot  of  angle- 
worms  in  the  soil.  They  are  the  pests 
who  pull  them  out,  and  not  the  moon. 

I  have  even  heard  some  people  declare 
that  even  posts  set  in  the  new  of  the 
moon  would  heave  out,  when  if  the  facts 
were  known  they  set  them  late  in  the 
Fall,  and  the  continued  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  ground  was  responsible 
for  it.  If  I  plant  good  seeds  in  good 
soil,  give  them  the  proper  food  and  care, 
I  always  have  good  crops.  That’s  that 
for  the  moon. 

I  just  mentioned  proper  food  for  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Let  me  emphasize  this  by  saying 
I  believe  that  most  of  the  diseases  that 
play  such  a  great  havoc  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  helped  by  the  improper  or 
■scant  food  they  receive.  A  child  will 
escape  or  be  very  little  affected  by  a 
number  of  diseases  if  given  the  proper 
food,  care  and  exercise  essential  fo  his 
development.  So  in  plant  life ;  if  proper 
and  sufficient  food  is  supplied  and  the 
soil  kept  in  a  condition  where  the  roots 
can  “exercise”  there  would  be  less  disease, 
for  instance,  spinach  is  very  susceptible 
to  the  “yellows”  and  blight,  if  grown 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground  every  year, 
but  I  continue  to  sow  on  the  same  plot 
year  after  year,  and  have  no  trouble 
of  that  sort,  simply  by  feeding  very 
heavily  and  leaving  no  cleanings  on  the 
ground  when  I  cut  it.  In  fact,  the 
spinach  is  cut  before  any  yellow  leaves 
appear.  I  find  it  pays  to  do  this,  even 
if  the  crop  has  not  attained  its  full 
growth,  as  it  can  be  gathered  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  one-half  the  time  it  would  take 
if  the  yellow  leaves  had  to  be  picked 
off,  which  is  almost  always  the  case  if 
the  plant  reaches  its  full  growth. 

In  speaking  of  the  proper  food  for 


vegetables  I  apply  it  for  three  different 
groups : 

The  leaf  or  stalk,  such  as  spinach, 
lettuce  and  celery.  They  demand  more 
nitrogen  and  a  formula  running  7-8-4 
is  about  the  best. 

Those  producing  fruit  above  ground 
such  as  tomatoes,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  re¬ 
quire  more  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
formula  running  5-12-6. 

Those  producing  under  ground,  such 
as  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  require 
a  formula  running  4-8-8. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
where  a  small  acreage  is  involved,  the 
idea  of  concentration  is  very  essential 
if  the  greatest  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  4-ft.  space  between  the  rows  of 
asparagus  should  be  utilized,  and  can 
be  made  to  produce  as  much  as  the  aspara¬ 
gus  and  without  any  detriment  to  the 
asparagus.  As  I  have  stated  in  a  former 
article,  two  rows  of  spinach  sown  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  are  really  a  benefit,  for 
in  working  the  spinach  the  middles  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  are  kept  loose,  and  the 
weeds  are  kept  under  control,  and  the 
spinach  does  not  interfere  with  cutting 
the  asparagus. 

My  one-fourtli  acre  of  asparagus  last 
year  produced  $S0  worth  of  asparagus 
and  $70  worth  of  spinach  between  the 
rows.  I  only  cut  asparagus  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  as  bed  is  only  three  years 
old,  and  I  wanted  the  crowns  to  enlarge 
for  another  year.  Well,  I  found  the  limit 
was  not  reached  by  two  crops  off  the 
asparagus  bed,  for  when  I  got  through 
cutting  I  sowed  Purple-top  white  turnips 
seed  broadcast  to  keep  the  weeds  down, 
and  it  not  only  accomplished  that,  but 
I  was  selling  some  very  fine  large 
turnips  the  middle  of  December  for  $1 
per  bushel.  It  certainly  was  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  also,  when  looking 
at  my  bed  and  not  seeing  a  weed,  when 
a  bed  near  my  place  had  redroot  growing 
as  thick  as  hair  on  a  dog,  and  as  tall 
as  your  head.  While  my  neighbor's 
asparagus  roots  were  being  deprived  of 
the  food  they  should  have  (for  the  weeds 
and  tops  are  cut  and  burned,  thus  very 
little  is  returned  to  the  ground),  the 
turnips  and  tops  that  were  left  on  my 
ground  restored  more  food  than  they 
took.  Of  course  I  have  to  feed  the  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  sufficient,  so  one  ci’op  does 
not  steal  the  other  crop’s  food.  It  is 
necessary  to  broadcast  500  lbs.  of  7-8-4 
in  the  Spring  when  I  first  work  the  bed, 
and  again  about  the  first  of  July,  after 
I  stop  cutting,  on  this  one-quarter  acre. 
Do  not  stint  any  crop ;  if  one  only  has 
fertilizer  enough  to  supply  sufficient  food 
to  one-half  acre  of  vegetables,  it  is  very 
poor  policy  to  apply  it  to  one  acre  just 
because  one  has  the  ground.  It  is  less 
work  to  cut  350  bushels  of  spinach  off 
one-fourth  acre  than  350  off  one-half  acre. 
I  believe  one  can  apply  more  than  a  crop 
can  utilize,  but  it  is  very  seldom  done. 

1  believe  the  keyword  in  any  success¬ 
ful  business  is  satisfaction.  You  have 
to  satisfy  your  customers  if  you  expect 
them  to  continue  to  purchase  whatever 
you  have  to  sell.  One  will  come  in  con¬ 
tact  in  the  course  of  business  with  a 
person  once  in  a  while  who  is  hard  to 
please,  but  by  treating  such  person  courte¬ 
ously  and  delivering  goods  that  are  A 
No.  1,  even  they  can  be  satisfied.  Make 
it  a  rule  to  have  no  argument  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer  about  the  price  or  quality  of  any 
of  your  product.  If  I  sell  a  melon  to 
a  person  and  he  tells  me  the  next  time 
he  comes  that  the  melon  was  not  ripe 
enough,  I  give  him  another  without  any 
question,  or  if  the  dozen  of  corn  was  too 
young  or  too  old,  or  very  wormy,  he 
gets  another  dozen  in  its  place.  If  cus¬ 
tomers  think  the  price  too  high,  simply 
state  it  is  as  low  as  you  can  afford  to 
raise  the  article  for.  I  have  no  trouble 
on  this  line,  as  a  number  of  my  customers 
tell  me  I  do  not  charge  enough,  and 
always  give  good  measure  or  weight. 
Nothing  will  please  a  customer  more  than 
to  give  him  13  or  14  ears  of  corn  for  a 
dozen,  or  round  up  the  quart  of  straw¬ 
berries,  or  give  them  18  ounces  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  a  pound.  But  you  say,  does  not 
this  make  a  large  amount  of  stuff  given 
away  in  a  year?  I  say  yes,  but  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  you  have  given, 
outweights  the  money  end.  Be  sure 
your  product  is  in  the  right  stage,  before 
putting  it  on  the  market.  Corn  pulled 
while  too  young  or  after  it  becomes  too 
old.  or  peas  picked  at  either  of  these 
stages,  should  never  be  offered  for  sale. 


Very  little  of  my  vegetables  or  fruit  is 
taken  to  market,  as  I  have  many  cus¬ 
tomers  every'  day  when  my  product  is 
ready  for  the  table.  I  do  not  pick  peas 
or  pull  corn  or  cut  asparagus  until  it 
is  ordered.  Many  like  to  come  to  my 
place  and  sit  in  the  hammock  under  the 
trees,  while  their  peas  and  beans  are 
picked  or  sweet  corn  pulled,  and  the 
words  of  praise  they  give  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  product  they  get  are 
more  prized  than  the  money  pay  for  the 
goods.  Of  course,  I  realize  this  pro- 
ceedure  could  not  be  carried  out  on  a 
large  place  where  loads  of  stuff  are 
produced  each  day,  but  on  a  small  acreage 
I  find  it  very  profitable  and  satisfactory. 
Vegetables  or  fruit  put  in  packages  in 
an  attractive  manner  sell  more  readily 
than  those  carelessly  put  together,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  just  as  good.  Oft- 
times  a  very  little  thing  will  be  the  result 
of  giving  prominence  to  a  certain  vege¬ 
table.  For  instance,  I  wash  my  spinach 
through  two  waters,  consequently  there  is 
very  little  grit  in  it,  and  one  person  tells 
another  they  like  to  buy  my  spinach,  as 
it  is  so  clean.  Then  others  say  my 
celery  has  a  distinctive  flavor,  and  it  is 
eagerly  sought  as  soon  as  it  is  market¬ 
able.  Very  ofte#  persons  go  in  the  stores 
where  my  vegetables  are  sold,  when  I 
have  a  surplus,  and  ask  if  they  have  any 
of  my  vegetables  on  sale.  These  may 
seem  but  “little  things,”  as  I  said,  but 
they  very  often  are  the  making  or  break¬ 
ing  of  a  business.  wm.  perkins. 

New  Jersey 


Everlastings  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit 

For  the  true  lover  of  flowers  let  me 
suggest  that  both  for  pleasure  and  profit 
you  plant  a  few  everlastings  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  These  flowers  are  easily  grown  on 
ordinary  soil,  and  there  is  quite  a  variety 
aside  from  the  well-known  strawflower 
(Helichrysum) . 

The  strawflower  should  be  planted 
when  the  maples  are  coming  into  bloom 
in  a  place  where  they  will  get  the  full 
sunlight  all  day.  If  early  blooms  are 
wanted  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  March 
in  the  house,  and  transplanted  outdoors 
when  danger  of  frost  is  over.  These 
flowers  should  be  cut  before  they  bloom 
out  fully,  and  should  be  hung  head  down 
in  a  light  airy  place  to  cure. 

The  globe  amaranth  or  Gomphrena  is 
another  attractive  everlasting.  The 
blooms  resemble  clover  blooms  in  shape, 
and  they  come  in  a  wide  range  of  color. 
Xeranthemum  annuum  is  my  favorite. 
It  comes  in  white,  red,  pink  and  rose.  The 
blooms  are  easily  cured  for  Winter  bou¬ 
quets.  The  flowers  are  fluffy  and  very 
double. 

The  Acroclinium  is  bright  with  flowers 
strawy  to  the  touch  but  having  a  silky 
finish.  They  come  in  bright  colors. 
Statice  is  another  well-known  flower  for 
Winter  bouquets.  This  flower  has  a 
wide  range  of  color,  one  being  blue 
another  yellow,  and  one  bright  rosy  red, 
which  does  much  to  brighten  up  Winter 
homes.  All  of  the  above  mentioned 
flowers  should  be  treated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  strawflowers. 

For  mixing  with  these  bright  flowers 
for  Winter  bouquets  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  a  small  patch  of  the  ornamental 
grass  known  as  quaking  grass.  This 
seed  may  be  bought  from  any  reliable 
seed  house.  The  grass  grows  from  12 
to  14  inches  tall,  and  has  a  profusion 
of  odd-shaped  flowers. 

Winter  bouquets  are  becoming  more 
popular  each  year  for  home  and  automo¬ 
bile  vases.  For  the  home  gardener  wish¬ 
ing  to  sell  bouquets  made  from  these 
flowers  I  would  suggest  that  they  cut 
and  dry  the  blooms  in  an  airy,  light 
garret  or  shed.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
dry  and  cured  place  them  carefully  in 
paper-lined  cartons  or  boxes,  and  put 
them  away  from  dust  and  danger  of  mice. 
Just  before  Christmas  is  a  fine  time  to 
offer  these  bouquets,  made  up  carefully, 
for  sale.  An  ordinary  bouquet  contain¬ 
ing  ornamental  grass  or  a  variety  of 
harmonizing  colors  will  bring  75  cents 
in  most  cases.  It  is  probably  better  to 
offer  these  flowers  directly  to  the  public. 
One  lady  sold  $50  worth  of  bouquets 
from  her  patch  of  everlastings,  in  a  small 
town  garden.  Aside  from  this  she  gave 
a  number  of  bouquets  to  the  school  to 
brighten  the  rooms.  Invalids  received 
many  bouquets  from  her  aside  from  the 


ones  in  her  own  home.  She  supplied  her 
own  town  and  a  neighboring  village 
with  Winter  cheer.  mrs.  fern  berry. 
Michigan 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

As  a  result  of  the  variety  talk  of  one 
of  our  guest  speakers  at  Harrisburg,  the 
Turley  apple  may  awaken  some  interest 
in  the  southern  and  southeastern  parts 
of  the  State.  Ohio  reports  that  it  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  under  some  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  that  State.  Indiana,  par¬ 
ticularly  Southern  Indiana,  thinks  that 
it  is  a  promising  apple  for  some  places 
where  the  sins  of  the  Stayman  are  too 
plentiful  for  comfort.  The  half  a  dozen 
specimens  from  that  State  certainly  did 
look  like  fine  apples,  although  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  the  run  of  the  orchard. 
Turley  looks  much  like  a  large  Winesap, 
which  is  one  of  its  parents,  possesses  a 
very  tough,  thick  skin  and  has  fairly 
coarse-grained  flesh,  like  Stayman.  Tur¬ 
ley  was  tried  out  by  the  Pennsylvania 
station  and  discarded  as  being  no  better 
adapted  to  Central  Pennsylvania  than 
Winesap.  The  apples  never  attained  any 
appreciable  size  and  the  one  tree  there 
was  cut  down.  More  scions  will  be  graft¬ 
ed  this  Spring  to  make  sure  that  no 
error  was  made  in  the  first  lot  of  scion 
wood. 

Under  the  heading,  “Lead  Arsenate 
Not  Injurious  to  Poultry,”  a  recent 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  gave  the  results  of 
some  Florida  experiments  which  followed 
a  host  of  complaints  that  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  sprays  were  killing  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  More  than  300  supposedly  poi¬ 
soned  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  Florida  officials  and  none  was 
found  to  have  been  killed  by  lead  arsen¬ 
ate.  The  officials  then  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  two  lots  of  six  chickens  each. 
One  lot  received  no  drinking  water  ex¬ 
cept  lead  arsenate  spray  at  the  rate  of 
8  lbs.  of  the  powder  to  200  gallons  of 
water.  (The  usual  Pennsylvania  recom¬ 
mendation  is  6  to  200.)  The  second  lot 
received  only  feed  soaked  in  this  same 
solution  for  several  hours.  After  more 
than  two  weeks,  which  was  as  far  as  the 
experiment  had  run  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
port,  neither  lot  of  the  birds  showed  any 
ill  effects  whatever. 

While  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  of 
animals,  it  is  true  that  birds  are  not 
bothered  by  any  ordinary  dose  of  strych¬ 
nine,  while  the  four-footed  animals  are 
very  susceptible.  This  came  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  apparently  well-grounded 
fear  that  stryclmine-coated  grain  used  in 
mice  poisoning  in  orchards  would  prove 
very  deadly  to  poultry  and  game  birds. 
The  writer  did  not  believe  it,  even  though 
it  came  from  a  physician,  until  he  had 
checked  it  up  with  a  veterinary  doctor. 
This  man  had  loaded  oats  very  heavily 
with  strychnine  to  eliminate  a  flock  of 
sparrows  from  a  farm  building.  After 
consuming  a  large  quantity  of  the  poi¬ 
soned  oats,  just  two  sparrows  died  out  of 
a  horde,  leaving  the  doctor  with  the  idea 
that  the  best  way  to  poison  sparrows  was 
with  lead  from  a  .22  rifle. 

Grape  pruning  time  is  now  here.  On 
our  heavy  soil,  it  requires  fine  judgment 
to  select  a  day  on  which  the  ground  is 
frozen  just  enough  that  the  mud  is  not 
too  deep,  yet  that  the  air  is  not  too  cold 
for  a  fair  degree  of  comfort. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Pear  Trees  Get  Too  Tall 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  article  on  “Pruning  Fruit  Trees,” 
which  you  published  recently.  We  have 
pear  trees  of  different  ages  and  would 
like  to  have  an  experienced  pear  grower 
write  his  methods  of  pruning.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  pears  is  to  send  up  perpendicular 
stalks  and  get  so  tall  that  spraying  and 
picking  cannot  be  well  done.  How  can 
this  be  overcome?  c.  H.  H. 

Washington  Co.,  Utah. 

R.  N.-Yr. — This  is  a  common  trouble. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  pear 
growers  about  it. 


Johnnie  :  “Mother,  will  you  get  my 
watch  fixed  today,  sure?”  Mother:  “Why 
are  you  in  such  a  hurry?”  Johnnie: 
“Because  I  am  secretary  of  the  Safety 
Council  and  the  teacher  says  I  will  have 
to  keep  the  minutes  tomorrow !” — Credit 
Lost. 
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Tm/low" 

ChicKS 

—The  Product  of  Our  48  Years 


of  Experience  in  BREEDING 

This  year  our  flocks  were  mated  with  the 
finest  cockerels  we  could  produce,  together 
with  some  birds  procured  direct  from  such 
famous  breeders  as  Newton  Cosh,  Harry 
Wolseiffer  and  Hollywood  Farms.  Truslow 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  so  popular  that 
you  must  order  early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Write  for  our  Free  Book  now— and 
state  your  requirements  so  we  can  quote 
special  prices. 

J  We  have  just  discovered  a  method  which  posi-  V. 

Itiveiy  controls  coccidiosis.  This  is  the  result  of  I 
hundreds  of  experiments.  No  milk — no  acid — ■ 
no  drugs.  Bulletin  describing  this  wonderful  dis-  I 
covery  is  being  printed.  Send  10c  for  yourcopy.  f 


Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  1-R  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Chicks 
hive/ 

Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease.healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  •  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
the  way  to  poultry  success.  Write 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 


Townsley  Hatchery  waSite'ohio 


ACME 


BETTER 

BABY 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chieks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  protit- 
Jable  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

WT-IIAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  Renton,  Md. 

Member  Inter’l  Baby  Chick  Ass'n 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  TOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Strain..  12.00 


Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

Light  Mixed .  9.00 


}£C  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

W m.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Supervised 

Official  Blood-Tested— Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain  Day-  Old  Chicks 

$15.00,  $17.00  and  $20.00  Per  100 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 


Prepaid  CHICKS  Live  Arrival"^ 

GOODLING’S  SUPER-QUALITY  from  Selected  and 
Inspected  free  range  flocks.  Per  100 

8.  V.  White  Leghorns . $12.00 

8.  <’.  Reds .  15.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  14.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  9.00 

Aac  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1.000  lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY'  HATCHERY,  R  1.  Box  2,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
ns  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro- 
’duction  breeders  insure  outstanding 
Our  business  has  been  built  on  pleased 
customers  and  satisfied  home  trade.  An  ordef 
this  year  will  convince  you. 


chieks. 


FREE)  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  tor  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 


Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  Bex  92,  Athens,  Ohie 


Fashions  in  Fowls 

BY  MILLER  PURVIS 

Previous  to  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  last  century,  poultry  production  did 
not  receive  much  attention  from  our  peo¬ 
ple,  the  census  of  1840  giving  the  value 
of  the  poultry  in  this  country  as  being 
$12,176,170,  New  York  accounting  for 
$2,373,029  and  Pennsylvania  for  $1,033,- 
172  of  this  amount.  Some  of  the  smaller 
States  now  could  make  a  better  showing 
than  the  nation  did  at  that  time.  At  that 
time  the  rearing  of  purebred  poultry  was 
given  very  little  attention,  although  there 
were  named  breeds  kept  by  some  poultry 
keepers.  If  the  illustrations  that  appear 
in  some  of  the  books  in  my  library  are 
good  pictures  of  these  named  breeds  they 
were  little  better  than  the  mongrel  fowls 
that  are  yet  too  numerous. 

In  1844  Saxton  and  Miles,  New  York 
publishers,  published  “The  America  Poul¬ 
terer's  Companion,”  written  by  C.  N. 
Bement.  This  book  must  have  met  with  a 
good  sale  as  my  copy  is  one  of  the  fifth 
edition  and  is  dated  1847.  We  learn  from 
the  preface  to  this  edition  through  an 
extract  from  The  New  England  Farmer, 
that  Mr.  Bement  was  “the  popular  land¬ 
lord  of  the  American  Hotel,  Albany,” 
and  that  “from  long  experience  Mr. 
Bement  is  fully  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  poultry,”  an  experience  which, 
I  am  afraid  would  not  go  far  toward 
making  any  one  qualified  to  write  a 
poultry  book  today.  The  editor  of  the 
Cultivator  says:  “It  contains  many 
engravings  illustrating  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  species  and  varieties  *  *  * 
As  a  work  of  practical  value,  containing 
much  information  on  all  branches  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  eagerly  sought  and  highly 
prized  by  the  American  public.  “Mr. 
Allen,  editor  of  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  says  that  he  is  glad  to  at  length 
be  able  to  announce  this  excellent  work, 
which  has  been  somewhat  delayed  in  its 
passage  through  the  press  through  the 
unusual  care  bestowed  on  printing  and 
engravings,”  of  which  “there  are  above 
70  and  our  readers  can  judge  of  their 
beauty  from  the  specimens  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  columns  in  the  preceding- 
three  numbers  of  this  journal.”  I  give 
these  extracts  fro*m  editors  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  authoritative  in  these  days,  to 
show  that  Landlord  Bement’s  book  was 
considered  an  excellent  one  when  it  was 
published.  If  there  is  an  older  one,  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  American,  much  search  in  old 
book  stores  has  failed  to  find  it. 

When  Bement  wrote  his  book  he  found 
20  varieties  of  chickens  in  this  country 
and  headed  the  list  with  the  Dunghill, 
a  breed  that  has  persisted  until  this  time 
and  is  perhaps  about  as  numerous  as  any 
other.  The  description  of  the  Dunghill 
given  by  the  author  of  the  book  applies 
to  the  breed  to  this  day,  except  that  he 
calls  it  a  useful  fowl.  His  description 
runs  thus :  “This  variety  is  a  mongrel 
and  though  common  is  a  very  useful  fowl, 
at  least  in  the  country ;  it  is  therefore 
that  which  is  generally  adopted.”  If 
there  were  not  so  many  mongrel  Dunghill 
fowls  in  this  country  those  who  keep  pure¬ 
bred  ones  would  make  more  money.  Prof. 
James  Dryden  has  said,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  that  more  than  half  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  are  produced  at  a 
loss.  That  this  is  true  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  no  statistician  has  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  last  cen¬ 
sus,  which  gives  the  average  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  hens  of  this  country  as  being 
around  seven  dozen  a  year,  and  seven 
dozen  hens  do  not  pay  for  what  they  eat. 

But  five  of  the  breeds  named  by  Bement 
are  now  bred  in  this  country.  These  are 
Black  Spanish,  which  he  says  are  the 
same  as  Bolton  Greys,  in  which  he  was 
mistaken,  as  I  can  remember  back  to  the 
time  that  there  were  Bolton  Greys  in  this 
country,  Dorkings,  Malays,  Black  Top- 
knots  and  Golden  Topknots.  The  last 
two  we  recognize  as  Black  and  Golden 
Polish  of  today,  although  the  illustrations 
of  them  in  the  book  do  not  look  much  like 
the  Polish.  All  the  breeds  he  mentions 
were  small  in  size,  except  one  that  was 
known  as  the  Bucks  County  fowl,  which 
originated  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
said  to  have  been  a  large  bird,  but  it  is 
given  scant  praise.  Soon  after  this  book 
was  written,  about  1845-6  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  received  an  impetus  which  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  very  considerable  poultry 
industry  of  today.  Without  going  into 


They  Live  — and  They  Lay! 

Here’s  proof!  Read  these  3  letters— they  testify  to 

LIVABILITY  a„d  HEAVY  LAYING 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Canton,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1930. 

Would  like  to  get  about  300  of  your  R.  I.  Red  chicks  around  April  1st.  Last  year 
we  obtained  some  from  a  speeial  pen.  Would  like  some  equally  as  good  or  better 
this  year  as  I  plan  to  keep  these  hens  over  and  use  the  coekerels  with  them.  We 
put  into  the  laying  house  142  very  good  pullets  and  18  which  had  developed  slightly 
slower  but  which  have  laid  well  since  coming  into  laying.  These  100  we  raised 
from  the  300  chicks  which  we  purchased  from  you  last  year.  I  think  we  lost  onlv 
8  chieks  in  ail  and  2  of  those  by  accident.  HAROLD  O.  CROWELL,  Poultry  Dept. 


End  of  15thi  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  641  eggs 

Our  Reds  have  laid  73S  eggs 
All  breeders  are  blood- tested  under  State  supervision 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100 
acres  in  this  farm.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

New  Circular  with  prices  ready  now.  Your  copy  is  free 

Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  receive  free  our 
suggestions  for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks 


We  ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 


Burrwood.  Coldspring  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  Jan.  9,  1930. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  never  received 
before  a  healthier  or  better  lot  of 
chicks.  They  are  all  fine  strong  birds, 
and  so  far  have  not  lost  one  out  of  the 
400  shipped.  THOMAS  PAGE,  Supt. 


Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

December  27,  1929. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  chicks  I  got 
from  you  on  August  1st.  From  one 
hundred  and  three  chicks  I  raised  98 
to  maturity  with  but  one  under  size. 

CHAS.  M.  CONKLIN. 


LRNCKSTER  QURLITy  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
•  5TRNDRRD  QUALITY* 


IF  YOU  WANT  Big,  Sturdy,  Fluffy  Chicks,  this  is  the  place  to  get  them.  Our 
flocks  selected  and  bred  for  egg  production,  by  expert  poultrymcn  with  years  of 
experience  plus  training  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  catalog  is  chicken  from 

or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guar- 


cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it, 
antced.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 

Varieties — ■  Postpaid  Prices  25  50  100 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Trap-Nested  Barron  White  Leghorns . .  6.75  13.00  25.00 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns . .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

White,  Barred  Rocks;  Rose  8C  Single  C.  R.  I.  Reds -  4.25  8.00  15.00 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons -  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Light  Brahmas;  Jersey  Black  Giants - — - 5.50  10.50  20.00 

Special  Matings  Chicks  34  each  higher.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00.  Light 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route  20, 


500 
$67.50 
122.50 

62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

97.50 

$10.00 

Lancaster, 


300 

$41.00 

74.00 

38.00 

44.00 

47.00 

59.00 

Mixed 


1000 
$130.00 
240.00 
120.00 
140.00 
150.00 
190.00 
per  100 

Ohio 


We  specialize  in  Best  TRAPNESTED,  STANDARD-BRED,  Big  Egg  Strains.  Produc¬ 
tion-Exhibition  Quality.  Blood-tested  for  T.  B.  and  White  Diarrhea  for  7  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  ILLINOIS  STATE  STANDARD  ACCREDITED.  Mrs.  Eloise  Niemeyer 
used  our  chicks  to  win  her  $5,000  prize  essay  on  Hatchery  Chicks.  Our  entries  at 
American  Chick  Show,  1929,  won  Sweepstakes  for  highest  quality  In  entire  show. 
Genuine  high  quality  at  reasonable  prices  and  a  liberal  7-day  guarantee  to  live. 
Delivery  date  protected.  Write  for  my  big  FREE  color-plate  Poultry  Book  today. 

LING’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  552,  ONEIDA.  ILLINOIS 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


1  fi  FYTR  A  l-I I On  orders  booked  before  March  15th  we  give 

”  LiW  1  I\A  GlHUviJ  ]o  Chick*  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— WE  mean  REIAABLE  |in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
valuable  book  on  liaising  Chieks  included  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for 
early  orders.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHEKY  ....  Main  Street,  Fostorln,  Ohio 


LOWER  PRICES— BETTER  CHICKS 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 

Black  and  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes 

Blue  Andeluslans,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chieks . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$110.00 

7  00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

*5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  Booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Mating*  upon  request. 
We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  406  MIFFLINTOWN.  PENNA. 


\rt  BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS) 


300-326  egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a 
satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices: 


50 

$6.50 

7.50 

R.00 

7.00 


100 

$1200 

14.00 

15.00 

13.00 


500 

$57.50 

67-50 

72.50 

62.50 


1000 

$110.00 

130.00 

140.00 

120.00 


White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns . 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Red9.  White  Wyandottes . 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas . 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $.00  15.00 

Light  Mixed  ....  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mixed 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS  Box  307R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref,  Farmers'  State  Bank. 


72.SO  140.00 

$11.00  per  100 
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S.GR.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

BUY  your  baby  chicks  this  year  from  a  breeder  who  has  earned 
a  reputation  lor  having  high  producing,  healthy,  vigorous 
birds  that  lay  and  pay.  It  is  poor  economy  to  save  a  few 
pennies  by  buying  “cheap”  chicks.  Our  stock  is  famous  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor  and  size.  Many  of  our 
birds  have  made  remarkable  records  and  our  flock  averages  are 
exceptionally  high.  One  flock  of  1.000  birds  averaged  213  eggs  per  hen  per  year. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  officially  tested  for  B.  W.  Diarrhoea.  We  breed  from 
stock  that  is  100%  free  from  this  disease. 

Our  Customers  Raise  98%  of  Their  Chicks 

Our  birds  have  free  range  and  sanitary  conditions  that  insure  strong,  healthy  fowls  and 
vigorous  chicks.  Nearly  all  our  customers  raise  as  high  as  98%  of  their  chicks.  One 
customer  writes  as  follows: 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  having  the  best  stock  in  New  England.  I 
was  pretty  well  discouraged  about  raising  baby  chicks  when  I  came  to  your 
place.  I  ordered  300,  and  they  did  so  well  that  I  ordered  600  more.  I  lost 
only  15  chicks  out  of  the  900.  The  pullets  commenced  laying  at  the  exact 
age  of  four  months.” 

Send  For  Our  FREE  Illustrated  Year  Book 

Before  you  order  chicks  send  for  our  illustrated  year  book.  It  contains  much  valuable 
information.  It  tells  why  our  260-egg,  trapnested  strain  will  make  bigger  profits  for  you 
this  year.  Send  for  it  today. 

RED  BIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 
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R.LREDS 

8000  Mood- tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world's  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  hack  of  each  bird — that's  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 

n.  w.d. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  hacked  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Rox.154 
Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  *end  catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Name  _ 


Address  - 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  Quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

Trapnested  Pedigreed  Blood  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Vaccinated  2,000  Breeders 

Watch  our  Birds  at  the  following  Laying  Contests: 
Connecticut  (Storrs),  New  York,  Vineland,  Passaic 


SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 


KEITH  SCOTT 
Owner 


GROTON.  MASS. 


SEKJJ  FOR 
CIRCULAR 


Ba  r»  -\r  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  produc 
f\  Y  tion  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 

our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatcli- 
s—v-M-  T-r  y'-NT T  rr  os  during  March,  April  and  May. 
#  I— 11  f.  wC  Our  February  hatched  pullets 


prices. 


start  laying 
LONE  TROUT  FARM  - 


in  July.  Write  for 
Ridgefield,  Conn 


Every  breeder  trapnested 
'and  blood-tested.  Every 
’chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  BLAKELY,  Mgr. 


S.C.R.  I.  Red  Chicks; 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

State  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
for  ten  years.  Catalog. 

ELM  VIEW  FARM 
88  South  Street  New  Haven,  Vt. 


Breeding  Males  li.V^uee' 


-Conn,  accredit- 

_ _  ^  , _ _  * _ from  Bacillary 

White  Diar  rhea  for  C  years.  Three  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  213.4  EGGS  per  bird.  1928-29  record,  2398  EGGS 
(5th  Red  Pen).  No.  420,  321  EGGS,  365  days.  Price  $6.00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 


IlCf  IS  VITALITY  Wdd  thicks  -f  QIIALITY 
State  Supervised  ^  BlocdTested 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 


Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
VITALITY.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers,  with  42 
years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large,  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  J).  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  full  face  value.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for 
such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D. 

'50 

100 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . . 

$6  25 

$12  00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . 

7.25 

14.00 

67  50 

130.00 

S.  C.  R  1  Reds . 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Light  Mixed . 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

85.00 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 


Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  1*A, 


BROOKSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Recks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto— “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
March,  April,  May  Prices  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  lteds  7.50  14  00  67.50  130.00 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes...  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants..  11.00  20.00  97.50  . 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  5.00  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  6.50  11.00  52.50  110.00 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tailored  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.50  $6.50  $18.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  ‘  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots.tlO.OO  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

G15EEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.,  Star  ltoute,  Box  No.  4,  Itiehfield,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain . SI  2.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . SI  4.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . SI  5.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $11.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . S  S. 00  per  100 

500  lots,  Me  less  ;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid, 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  $3  50  $6  75  $13  00  $62.50  $120.00 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  3  25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Br.  Leghorns &Anconas  3  00  5.75  11.00  53.75  105.00 

811.  Laced  Wyandottes.  3.75  7.25  14.00  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants _  4.50  8. 75  17.00  82.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers. .  3  00  5-75  11-00  53.75  105.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers...  2-50  4.75  9-00  43.75  85-00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  5-25  10.25  20.00  100.00  . 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chichi.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


npn  PHirif  C  M.  A.  C,  Strain— Blood-tested. 

V^ni^/AVvJ  Electrically  hatched,  hatches 
every  Tuesday.  The  It.  &  0.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Hass. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 


DARK  RED  COLOR 

Sired  by  2o0-egg  males. 

SUNNYACRES,  Pascoag.  R.  1. 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 
LAV 

NOW  REDUCED  20%  IN  PRICE 

We  have  made  bi°-  savings  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  our  famous  Barred  Rocks  and  we  are  pass- 
“  k8’  Strain,  the  quality  strain  that  is  protected  by  U.  S. 


ROCKS 


ing  this  savin"  on  to  you.  Parks’  Strain,  the  quality  strain  timt  is  protected  t>y  u .  o 
registered  trade-mark,  is  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  BnrredPlv 
1  month  Hocks.  It  lias  been  trapnested  and  carefully  selected  for  Eggs  and  Standard 

"SomeLayerj- 17at>e  just  had  one  hen  finish  her  near  with  329  eggs  and  another 
•  312  eggs.” — H.  P.  Crocker,  Martindale,  Texas. 

Hatching  Egg  and  Baby  Chicks 
Ask  for  free  catalog.  Take  advantage  of  the  20*  price  reduction  and  get  started  with 
Fall  and  Winter  Layers.  Remember— Everv  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  sale  ts  produced  from  indi¬ 
viduals  that  are  personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  paced  grades  have  many  generations 
of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Our  best  pens  contain  many  official  egg-laving  contest  R.  O.  I .  hens  and 
are  healed  with  males  from  laying  contestsR.O.l*.  hens.  The  free  catalog  tells  allahout  tins  grand  oldstrain. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


the  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
the  late  40’s  different  ones,  who  had  a 
natural  liking  for  poultry  began  to  buy 
from  sea  captains,  who  sailed  to  different 
foreign  ports,  the  fowls  that  were  left 
over  from  the  supply  that  had  been  taken 
on  to  use  on  the  captain’s  table.  At  first 
it  was  the  Indiamen,  (vessels  that  sailed 
to  oriental  countries,)  that  were  searched 
for  the  odd  left-over  fowls,  and  from  them 
were  got  different  breeds,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  fowls,  which  were  given 
the  names  of  the  ports  from  which  they 
came  or  the  country  in  which  these  ports 
were. 

So  we  got  Chittagongs,  Cochin-Chinas, 
Brahmapooras  Shanghais  and  odd  assort¬ 
ments  of  very  large  fowls,  of  which  extra¬ 
ordinary  tales  were  told  as  to  their  fecun¬ 
dity,  one  of  my  old  books  telling  of  one 
of  these  birds  that  laid  an  egg  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  teller  of  the  story  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  an  egg  from  this  hen 
for  breakfast  every  day  during  the  year, 
which  shows  that  tall  stories  about  egg 
production  are  not  altogether  a  modern 
product.  The  ordinary  way  of  describing 
these  big  fowls  was  to  say  they  could 
stand  on  the  ground  and  eat  corn  off  a 
barrel  head.  A  few  years  later  Josh 
Billings,  a  humorist  of  that  time,  de¬ 
scribed  the  Shanghai  rooster  as  eating 
corn  in  the  ear  and  having  an  appetite 
like  a  hired  hand,  which  was  not.  satisfied 
until  the  bird  had  eaten  so  much  that  he 
would  fall  over. 

Among  those  who  became  interested  in 
the  new  breeds  during  the  late  40’ s  of  the 
19th  century  was  one  George  P.  Burn¬ 
ham,  Melrose,  Mass.,  who,  from  his  own 
evidence  was  as  jolly  and  unscrupulous  a 
rascal  as  any  pirate  who  ever  “scuttled  a 
ship  or  cut  a  throat.”  He  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  money  by  working  on  the 
credulity  of  people  and  took  advantage  of 
it.  Another  enthusiast  was  Dr.  J.  C. 
Bennett,  who  invented  the  name  Plymouth 
Rock  for  a  crossbred  lot  of  fowls  he  had, 
which  in  no  way  resembled  the  later  fowls 
which  were  given  the  same  name.  Dr. 
Bennett  announced  in  a  Boston  paper  that : 
“I  will  exhibit  at  Quincy  Market,  Boston, 
iir  a  few  days,  sample  pairs  of  my  fowls 
of  the  following  pure  breeds ;  namely, 
Cochin-China,  Yellow  Shanghai,  Black 
Spanish,  Pawn  Colored  Dorkings,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Dorkings,  Wild 
Indian  Malays,  Golden  Hamburg's,  Black 
Polands,  Games,  etc.”  Burnham  persuaded 
the  doctor  that  it  was  not  the  proper  way 
to  promote  interest  in  his  new  breeds, 
and  together  they  arranged  to  hold  a  show 
in  an  agricultural  warehouse  in  Ann  or 
Blackstone  street  (Burnham  is  uncertain 
which.)  and  in  November,  1849,  the  first 
exhibition  of  fancy  poultry  was  held.  In 
his  book,  “A  History  of  the  Hen  Fever,” 
which  Burnham  wrote  six  years  later,  in 
which  he  pokes  a  great  deal  of  fun  at 
those  whom  he  had  deluded  with  his  false 
claim  of  great  excellence  for  the  fowls  he 
sold  them,  he  tells  that  a  few  days  after 
the  poultry  show  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  State  house  at  Boston,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  “a  very  good  company  of 
savants,  (sic)  honest  farmers,  amateur 
poultrymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  flats,  fanci¬ 
ers  and  humbugs  of  one  kind  or  another. 
*  *  *  After  a  great  deal  of  bosh  and  stuff 
from  the  lips  of  old  men  and  young  men 
who  had  not  the  slightest  possible  shadow 
of  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,” 
decided  to  organize  under  the  name  of 
the  “New  England  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Domestic  Poultry,”  and 
the  boom  was  launched.  Big  breeds  were 
at  the  forefront  of  the  business  of  breed¬ 
ing  poultry  and  the  fashion  for  big  birds 
was  the  vogue  that  induced  many  to  pay 
high  prices  such  as  never  before  had  been 
heard  of,  and  Burnham  began  to  reap  a 
bountiful  harvest  of  dollars.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  send  some  fowls  that 
he  called  Gray  Shanghais,  to  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  taking  care  that  the  newspapers  all 
had  a  chance  to  publish  the  fact.  In  re¬ 
turn  the  Queen  through  her  secretary, 
Hon.  Col.  C.  B.  Phipps,  sent  Burnham 
the  Queen’s  acknowledgment  and  thanks, 
enclosing  a  portrait  of  Her  Gracious 
Majesty,  the  receipt  of  which  was  blazoned 
throughout  the  country,  as  it  was  an 
interesting  news  item,  which  newspapers 
were  glad  to  publish.  Burnham  repro¬ 
duced  the  Queen’s  portrait  in  his  hook, 
which  also  contains  copies  of  complimen¬ 
tary  letters  from  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  and  others. 

Such  a  wild  craze  for  breeding  stock 


had  never  before  been  known  nor  has  such 
a  craze  ever  appeared  since,  although  we 
have  had  many  periods  when  new  breeds 
have  caused  a  considerable  furore  for  a 
time.  Anything  that  looked  big  and  was 
of  a  different  color  from  the  common 
fowls  of  the  country,  could  be  sold  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  fakers  at  prices  that  would 
be  very  high  now,  considering  what  a 
dollar  represented  in  labor  or  product  in 
those  days.  But  the  “hen  fever,”  as  Burn¬ 
ham  very  properly  called  the  craze,  was 
too  violent  to  last.  It  burned  itself  out  in 
about  six  years,  and  in  1855  Burnham 
wrote  his  book,  dedicating  it  to  “The 
Amateur  Fanciers  and  Breeders  of  Poul¬ 
try,  the  Successful  and  Unsuccessful 
Dealers  Thorughout  the  United  States; 
and  the  Victims  of  Misplaced  Confidence 
in  the  Hen  Trade  Generally.” 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  Burnham  that 
what  he  thought  was  a  great  hoax  which 
he  had  put  over,  was  really  the  beginning 
of  an  interest  in  poultry  breeding,  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  time  the  civil  war  was  raging 
has  constantly  grown  greater  and  more 
profitable.  He  builded  better  than  he 
knew  because  among  those  a  horn  he  had. 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  swindled  were 
some  who  had  vision  enough  to  see  what 
might  be  done  in  building  up  an  interest 
iu  poultry  that  would  result  in  better 
fowls  and  another  industry  for  our 
country. 

While  sea  captains  were  adding  materi¬ 
ally  4o  their  gains  by  bringing  specimens 
of  oriental  fowls  to  this  country,  those 
who  sailed  to  Mediterranean  ports  began 
to  bring  specimens  of  the  fowls  of  that 
country  over.  These  were  smaller  than 
the  orientals  hut  they  were  in  that  day, 
when  people  were  bragging  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  their  hens  had  averaged  90, 
100  and  even  110  eggs  per  year,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  remarkably  good  layers  and 
“Everlasting  Layers,”  “Mooney’s  Leg¬ 
horns  and  other  hitherto  unknown  breeds 
were  introduced.  I  was  once  introduced 
to  a  man  named  Llalstead,  who  lived  at 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  who  told  me  he  had  bought 
from  a  ship  captain  as  early  as  1849 
Leghorns,  from  which  our  present  day 
Brown  Leghorns  were  descended. 

During  the  50’s  the  interest  in  poultry 
breeding  continued  to  grow  and  by  the 
time  the  60’s  were  ushered  in  there, were 
so  called  poultry  “fanciers”  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  During  the  civil  war  the 
breeding  of  poultry  was  greatly  obscured 
by  the  more  vital  and  exciting  events 
that  occupied  universal  attention,  to  the 
minimizing  of  interest  in  less  important 
operations.  At  the  end  of  the  war  poultry 
breeding  was  at  a  low  ebb,  but  it  was 
taken  up  again  and  rapidly  began  to  at¬ 
tract  attention.  At  that  time  but  one 
breed  of  American  origin  was  known. 
Dr.  Bennet’s  Plymouth  Rocks  had  never 
made  any  headway  and  history  makes  no 
mention  of  them  after  that  first  poultry 
show  in  Boston  in  1749.  The  sole  Ameri¬ 
can  breed  was  the  one  now  known  as  the 
American  Dominique,  a  cuckoo  colored 
breed  which  was  of  unknown  origin  but 
had  a  history  that  reached  hack  at  least 
100  years.  Tradition  credited  it  with 
having  been  brought  over  by  the  Puritans, 
but  rather  extensive  research  in  several 
libraries  has  not  produced  any  thread  of 
proof  that  this  was  and  is  more  than  a 
tradition.  The  smaller  breeds  had  been 
increasing  in  unmbers.  Leghorns,  Ham¬ 
burg's,  Polish  and  Games  were  probably 
more  numerous  than  all  the  larger  breed 
at  that  time,  although  Cochins,  Brahmas 
and,  later  Langshans  were  also  popular. 

Then,  at  a  poultry  show  held  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  in  1859,  first  appeared  a 
Dominique  fowl  with  a  single  comb,  a 
body  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  but  smaller  than  the  Brahma  or 
Cochin  type.  It  was  exhibited  by  D.  A. 
Upton,  Wilsonville,  Conn.,  under  the 
name  of  Plymouth  Rock.  This  new  breed 
had  been  originated  by  Joseph  Spaulding, 
who,  strangely  enough,  left  to  us  no  defin¬ 
ite  information  as  to  the  crosses  used  to 
produce  the  breed.  So  far  as  is  known 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  made  by  crossing 
Dominique  and  Black  Java  blood,  with  a 
later  introduction  of  the  blood  of  a  white 
breed  known  as  Birminghams,  now  ex¬ 
tinct.  That  white  blood  was  introduced 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1880  a 
man  named  Frost  selected  White  sports 
from  the  breed  and  produced  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  In  a  few  years  the  late  R. 
G.  Buffinton,  selected  some  buff  fowls  in 
Rhode  Island  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
same  trip,  in  fact,  that  the  late  Dr.  N. 
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MASS 'CERTIFIED 

HEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding.  L«ghorns,  12c  each;  Reds. 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Light 
Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write  for  special 
price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

_ _ Box  102 

Whorlon,  O 


m 
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GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


m 


.  jC  at  money  saving  prices  ^  J 

50  100  400  ^ 


White  and  Earred  Rocks  .  . 

BJ.  Minorcas:  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Wb.,  Br.,  Bn.,  Leghorns,  Ancona* 
R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rock*  . 

Buff  Minorca* . 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  . 

White  Minorcas . 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100. 


7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
8.00 
8.00 

11.50 

8.50 


14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


54.00 

54.00 

46.00 

58.00 

58.00 

86.00 

62.00 


Mixed  $9.00  per  100. 


Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery .  Satis*  ~ 

GOLDEN  RULE  HA - 


_ _ sf action  Guaranteed. 

HATCHERY,  Box 6 9  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

Tancred  Strain  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest:  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  and  eggs  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  McALIBTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


Quba'b?  chicks 

from  healthy,  high  egg  record,  free  range  flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 

Barron  wh.  Leghorns  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  Black  Minorcas  Buff  Orpingtons 
White,  Silver  &  Columbian  Wyandottes 
Black  Giants  Sussex  and  Hambukgs 

Prices  reasonable — Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.1906  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.C.  White 

Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $16  per  100;  $47 
per  800;  $77  per  600;  $160  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D. 
Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  in  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  resords  of  merit. 

EDEE  PATAI  ftf  Write  for  free  catalog  giving  full 
riLLiLi  bnlnLUU  details.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Galion  chicks  mean  more  profits  for  you. 
GALION  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  2B2.  Galion.  0. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns _ $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  It.  I.  Reds . 4.00  7.50  14.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.60  8.50  16.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-weelc-old  chicks. 
Free  Catalog.  NITTAHY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  106,  Bellefimte.Pa. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

If  They  Dio — We  Replace  Them 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  guaran¬ 
tee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades.  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1  07,  Kenton,  O. 


A  Specialized  Breeding  Farm  for  Wyckoff -Tancred - 
Hamblin  strain  of  blood-tested  White  Leghorn  Baby 
Chicks  and  10-12  week  pullets,  and  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducklings.  Also  Hamblin  Quality  Rocks  and  Reds.  Send 
for  2-color  catalog,  details,  prices. 

Hamblin  Hatcheries  81  Breeding  Farm.  Wilson.  N.  Y., 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  Flocks  culled  by 
YJoyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Prflot  I..  It.  Walck  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Dept.  M,  Greencastle,  Fa. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  100%  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Z67E,  Roanoke,  Va. 


VAI  I  EV  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $12  00  per  100 

¥  nLLL  1  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

V  I  F  W  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

"  *  "  ™  Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

f  Ulp |f  C  600  lots  \ c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live 
'■''“''“■‘J  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  PGULTRY  FARM  •  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


B.  Aldrich  selected,  from  the  same  flocks 
a  lot  of  red  fowls  which  later  became 
known  as  the  popular  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
These  facts  were  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Buffinton  and  Dr.  Aldrich  one  time  when 
the  three  of  us  met  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
where  the  Doctor  had  a  hospital. 

When  the  Plymouth  Rocks  w7ere  intro¬ 
duced  at  Worcester,  they  at  once  cap¬ 
tured  the  public  fancy  and  were  the  talk 
of  poultry  breeders  everywhere.  In  color 
and  shape  they  were  beautiful  to  see.  In 
those  days  egg  farming  was  hardly  known, 
eggs  being  a  mere  incident  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pure-bred  varieties.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  breed  it  was  quite 
common  to  get  black  pullets,  but  no  one 
in  this  country  ever  tried  to  make  a  black 
variety  because  up  to  very  recently  black 
fowls  were  not  in  great  favor.  Black 
Langshans  are  a  very  good  breed  both  as 
table  fowls  and  Winter  layers  but  they 
have  never  taken  a  place  near  the  head 
of  the  list  of  dual  purpose  breeds.  Vari¬ 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks  have  been  added 
to  until  we  now  have  Partridge,  Silver 
Penciled  and  Columbian  varities,  the 
latter  having  the  same  color  scheme  as 
Light  Brahmas. 

Iu  the  late  70’s  of  the  last  century  the 
Wyandotte  fowl  appeared.  Seemingly  it 
appeared  in  several  widely  separated 
places  almost  simultaneously.  They  were 
called  American  Seb  rights,  Ambrights, 
Plambletonians,  Eurekas,  Columbias  and 
finally  Wyandottes.  The  first  ones  were 
the  variety  known  as  Silve'r  Wyandottes 
now.  Following  this  laced  variety  came 
White,  Black,  Buff.  Partridge,  Silver 
Penciled,  Buff  laced,  Columbian  and  a 
variety  with  feathers  buff  in  the  center 
and  a  lacing  of  blue  around  each  feather. 
This  variety  has  always  been  known  as 
Violettes,  but  never  made  any  consider¬ 
able  progress.  The  Wyandottes  started 
another  big  boom  which,  like  all  booms 
died  out  to  a  great  extent  and  the  White 
variety  is  now  probably  more  numerous 
than  all  the  others  together. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  followed  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  in  the  list  of  purely  American 
breeds  and  have  steadily  grown  in  favor. 
The  Buckeyes,  another  red  breed  is  the 
only  breed  originated  by  a  lady,  but  it 
has  never  become  popular.  These  were 
the  popular  dual  purpose  breeds  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  and  the  medium 
sized  dual-purpose  breeds  seemed  destined 
to  assume  and  hold  the  leadership  among 
all  breeds.  Then  we  began  to  hear  about 
trapnesting  fowls  and  about  hens  that 
would  lay  200  eggs  in  a  year.  Then  flocks 
that  would  average  200  eggs  each  in  a 
year  began  to  be  aimed  at  and  White 
Leghorn  breeders  proved  to  he  propa¬ 
gandists  of  high  degree.  They  had  to 
begin  with  the  tradition  that  Leghorns 
were  naturally  the  best  laying  hens  known 
and  they  promoted  their  breed  until  the 
whole  country  was  “Sold”  on  White 
Leghorns.  Ancona  breeders  had  just  as 
good  layers  to  start  with  but  their  birds 
were  too  near  a  black  breed  to  take  well 
and  presently  White  Leghorns  increased 
and  multiplied  until  they  were  favorites, 
forging  ahead  of  the  American  dual-pur¬ 
pose  breeds  until  there  were  more  White 
Leghorns  in  the  country  than  there  were 
of  all  the  other  breeds  combined.  The 
fashion  had  changed  and  a  small  breed 
was  the  vogue.  This  leadership  has  been 
maintained  for  nearly  20  years  but 
there  are  indications  that  fashion  will 
change  again. 

While  White  Leghorns  have  held  the 
leading  place,  breeders  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  especially  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  been  doing 
some  breeding  for  egg  production  them¬ 
selves,  until  honors  as  to  egg  production 
are  being  evened  and  strains  of  heavy 
laying  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 
and  Rhode  Islands  have  been  produced 
that  are  as  good  egg  producers  as  any 
Leghorns.  In  fact,  the  world  record  is  held 
by  a  Barred  Rock  hen  which  laid  358 
eggs  in  365  days  at  the  laying  contest 
recently  ended  at  the  University  of  Sask¬ 
atchewan.  This  hen  laid  223  eggs  without 
missing  a  day  between  January  27  and 
October  6,  of  1929. 

Within  a  few  years  another  American 
breed  has  appeared,  called  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  which  is  getting  to  be  quite  popu¬ 
lar.  A  variety  known  as  White  Giants 
is  being  promoted  but  is  too  new  to  have 
made  a  definite  place  for  itself.  From 
Australia  we  have  a  new  breed  called 
Australorps,  an  egg-producing  modifica- 
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s!c.White  Leghorns 

Valuable  Text  Book 

FREE  to  Eastern  Poultrymen 

HUNDREDS  of  folks  have  started  in  the  poultry  business, 
using  our  Year  Book  as  their  guide.  And  they  have  won 
success.  It  tells  how  to  start  with  small  capital,  how  to  build 
houses,  arrange  yards,  brood  chicks,  raise  pullets  and  get  an 
even  flow  of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  1930  Edition  contains  64 
large  pages,  illustrated  with  views  taken  on  our  own  400-acre 
farms.  FREE  to  readers  East  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Those 
further  West,  send  $1.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Tries  Four  Strains— Finds  Lord  Farms  Besl 

S.  D.  Barter,  Painesville,  0.,  received  500  Lord  Farms’  Grade  A  Chicks, 
March  19,  1929.  He  raised  254  very  fine  pullets.  “I  have  a  pen  o£  Tom 
Barron  English,”  he  reports,  “a  pen  of  Larro  Michigan  American  ana 
a  pen  of  Tancred,  all  working  against  the  Lord  Farms,  and  must  sav 
the  Lord  Farms  are  first,  not  alone  in  numbers  of  eggs,  but  shape  of 
eggs  as  well.”  Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are  guaranteed  to  pay  you  better 
than  any  others. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Street 
Methuen  Mass. 


New  England' s  Largest 
Leghorn  Breeding  Plant 


Pine  Tree  Chicks 


Get  Your  Chicks  from  the  Pioneer 

VOU  are  sure  of  good  chicks  and  a  squase  deal  when  you  order  from  the 
A  first  shipper  of  baby  chicks.  Become  one  sf  the  many  hundred  satisfied, 
profit-making  Rural  New-Yorker  customers.  Our  giant  incubators  are  now 
filled  with  hatching  eggs  from  our  select  and  special  mating  flocks.  We  are 
booking  orders  for  immediate  March  and  early  April  deliveries.  Place  your 
order  promptly  for  Pine  Tree  Dependable  Chicks.  A  deposit  will  reserve 
your  shipping  date.  All  leading  breeds  at  lower  prices. 


Our  38th 


Pine  Tree  In  Picture  and  Print 

Annual  Catalog  is  just  oft  the  press.  The  experienced  poultryman 
will  be  interested  in  the  story7  of  America’s  pioneer  hatchery  and 
our  breeding  standards.  The  beginner  will  welcome  experienced 
counsel  on  starting  with  poultry,  caring  for  chicks  and  planning 
houses.  Write  today;  it’s  FREE. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jot.  D.  Wilson,  Foundtr  and  Owner  Since  1893 


The  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 


I —  EIGENRAUCH  FARMS - 

J-  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

wp  m  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
§  tAAlm  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


T  FmnDMC  11  Pullets  Made  Records  of 

300  eggs  or  better  this  year. 

Out  of  417  in  our  R.O.P.  flock,  366  pullets  made  better  than  200  eggs — 49%  of  them 
Over  250.  Full  brothers  of  our  R.O.P.  pullets  will  sire  our  chicks  this  year. 
A  GRADE  OF  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  POCKETBOOK.  WAYNE  SUPER-QUALITY 

sired  by  pedigreed  males  with  260-280-egg  dams.  WAYNE  SUPERIOR  sired  by 
pedigreed  males  with  235.259-egg  dams.  WAYNE  QUALITY  sired  by  pedigreed 
males  with  200-234-egg  dams.  WAYNE  UTILITY  Chicks— good  ones  but  not  sired 
by  pedigreed  males.  GET  OUR  CATALOG — it  tells  all  the  story.  If  yon  want 
proven,  producing  Leghorns,  investigate  what  we  have. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop.,  Box  134,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SUCCESS 

May  we  send  you  our  1930  circular  telling  you  of  our  hookup  with  one  of  the 
famous  Pacific  Coast  breeders.  We  are  using  only  Cockerels  with  pedigrees  of 
225  eggs  or  better.  In  our  Certified  flocks  the  average  pedigree  of  the  cockerels 
used  is  262.6  eggs.  Our  high  R.  O.  P.  pullet  laid  323  chalk  white  eggs,  weighing 
g.3  os.  each.  Price*  for  our  Hieh  Production  Chicks  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  ergen.  New  York 


Schwe9lersTH0R0.BriCpesf?£ 


HTHEY  LTVC  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiv-tully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
White  Wyandotte*,  lie  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.Y 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK 


for 


you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
lying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  4 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  Jgl 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds***, 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association. .  Send  now  4* 
free  poultry  booh  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bo*  G  Fairport,  N. 


£  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


■  Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some 

... - ■  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 

100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  Prices —  50 

Leghorns.  White,  Buff  and  Brown:  Anconas  .  $6.50 

Rocks,  Barred.  White,  Buff  and  Partridge  .  7-50 

Black  Minorcas  .  7.50 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds;  B.  Orp.;  S.  L.  &  W.  Wyan .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed,  11c.  Assorted,  10c.  B.  J.  Giants, 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50 
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SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS  WITH 


THE  NEW,  IMPROVED 

Glass  Substitute 

Admits  Ultra*  Violet  Rays 

Less  than  one-tenth  cost  of  glass 
— Better  for  Poultry  Houses,  Hot 
Bed3,Cold  Frames ,  ScratchSheds , 
Brooder  Houses,  Windows,  etc. 

New  automatic  machinery  cut 
cur  manufacturing  costs — we 
pass  the  saving  to  you.  LITE-O- 
GLAS  is  a  highly  translucent, 
strong,  warm,  waterproof, 
weatherproof,  hail-proof ,  flexible 
glass  substitute  that  passes  the 
healthful,  growth-accelerating 
Ultra-Violet  Kays  that  ordinary 


IN  ROLLS 

inchesWIDE 
Ready  io  Use 


glass  stops.  Ultra- VioletRaysprovideVitamin  D”  .killbac- 
teria,  prevent  rickets  which  cause  95%  of  babychick  loss¬ 
es,  give  you  more  eggs,  increase  baby  chick  bone  and  body 
growth:  raise  stronger,  heartier  plants  quicker  inllot  Beds  . 

LITE-O-GLAS  comes  in  roll3  36  ins.  (1  yd.)  wide  and  any 
length  desired,  ready  for  instant  use;  just  cut  with  ordi- 
naryscissors,  tackiton.  Properly  installed  LITE-G-GLAS 
will  not  sag,  flop,  or  tear,  and  can  be  washed  with  warm 
water  just  like  glass.  Special  weave  and  improved  process 
give  LITE-O-GLAS  exceedingly  long  life  .strength  and  dur¬ 
ability.  Even  at  twice  our  present  startling  low  prices, 
LITE-O-GLAS  would  still  be  the  most  economical  to  buy. 
These  prices  are  lower  by  f  arthan  we  or  anyone  else  has  ever 
dared  toquote  before  and  are  for  immediate  acceptance  only. 


Send  $2. 58  for  a  lOsq.yd.roll,  (90  sq.ft.),  $3.68  for  15 
eq. yds. ,  $4.85  for  20  sq. yds. ,$7.15  for  30  sq. yds., or 
$9.20 for  40 sq.yds.  (West of  Denveradd  3c  per  sq.yd.) 

Money  BackGuaranteeEnEcrofJcAheckporsmonGey 

order. '  Install  and  use  LITE-O-GLAS  and  if  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  it  witlUn  15  days  and  we  will  not  only  re¬ 
fund  your  money  but  pay  you  50c  extra  for  your  time 
and  trouble.  Could  a  fairer  offer.be  made?  You  cannot 
afford  to  buy  any  glass  substitute  without  first  trying  LITE- 
O-GLAS.  Don’t  wait — Send  today, — immediate  shipment. 

VILO  CO.,  Inc.,  159  N.  Michigan  Ay.,  Dept  .3530  CHICAGO 


BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED 

NOR  W  EC  I  A  N  # 

pure  Cod  LiverOil  colden 


6  GALLON  DRUM  •  $6.75  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  -1 3.00  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BETTER 
SUCCESS 

With  Layser’s  bred-to-lay 

BABY  CHICKS 

Extra  heavy,  big  type]  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan* 
dottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Giants.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  have  read  our  circular  and  price  list.  It’s  free. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  No.  1  Richland,  Penna. 


E.  A.  HIRT’S  D  C 

WHITE  KUCIVO 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE. 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


BRED  BARRED  ROCKS  ^128  per  1000 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery  guar.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rl.  McClure,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

“The  Wonder  Breed” 

Fastest  growing  chick,  little  loss,  blood-tested  and 
free  of  B.  W.  1).  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 208  egg  flock 
average,  blood-tested,  weekly  hatches.  1*.  T.  KI8T 
LEU,  Totvanda,  l'enna. 


Ewings  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


PURE  Hollywood  Strain  8.  O.  White  Leghorns — 
Trapnested,  pedigreed,  line  bred  ChicKs,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Stock.  Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request.  RAT- 
FIELD  IRAPNEST  POULTRT  FARM.  P.  A.  Cxpizula.  Breeder,  Buena,  H.  J. 


1IGIIT  Brahma  Eggs .  $3.25  per  15 

.  Black  Leghorn  Eggs .  LSo  per  15 

1  Pearl  Guinea  Eggs .  1.25  per  20 

White  Muscovy  lluek  Eggs .  2.00  per  10 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE  R.  D.  10  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


n  „  I,. ,  Barred  Rooks  and  White 

JOlIUy  \aMCKO  Leghorns.  Excellent  layers. 
SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 

CHICKS— 8.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUNNYSIPI!  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  New  York 


FRANCAIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Australorps— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  H.  T. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  S"  ^CHMCkI-  EGGS 

Acrebrldge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


25-30  Oz.  Haiching  Eggs 

aud  Farmingdale.  Circular.  H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  N.Y. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  ?h*eviS5£ 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttsiown,  N.  J. 

ABY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Del. 

CHICKS  COCKERELS,  PULLETS-Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns. 

Catalog.  SPRIN6BR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Baa  H,  Ahron,  N.  Y. 

BRED  TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

J.  Tropeano  -  -  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


W kite  Holland  Turkey  Toms  son  Square  Gar¬ 
den  1st  Prizewinners.  MRS.  A.  II.  SMITH  -  Sodus,  N.  S. 

71 ,,  Mammoth  Pekin.  $30—100.  Eggs, 
UtlCklttlgS  SI  2— 100.  L.  &  L.  CANIIAM,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- , 
sided  advertisements  must  reach  U8 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Hello  Everybody! 

This  is  George  of  the 

Maplewood 
Poultry  Farm 

We  have  a  few  dates  left  to  get 
some  of  our  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  Only 

Foundation  Stock  from  a  strain  of  Leghorns  we 
believe  the  best,  having  been  the  foundation  of 
many  reputable  large  breeding  establishments. 
10%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  If  dates  are  filled  will  return  checks. 
Hatchery  Chicks  for  greater  profits;  from  breed- 

iers  on  our  own  farm.  Limited  to  5,000  weekly. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
»  Altamont,  New  York 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  in¬ 
spection.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


10  extra  chicks  with  each 
hundred,  providing  you 
return  this  advertisement 
with  your  order.  April  hatched  chicks:  Leghorns; 
white,  brown,  buff,  black — *14.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas— *16.00  per  100.  White  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons— *18.00  per  100.  Jersey 
Giants,  Light  Brahmas — *20.00  per  100.  March  $2.00  more. 
May  $2.00  less.  June  and  July  $4.00  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler  Chicks,  light,  *10.00 
per  100;  light  and  heavy,  *12.00;  all  heavy,  *14.00.  Small 
quantities  a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now.  Sent  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to 
age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1  603. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  11  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con¬ 
sistent  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS.  N.  Y. 


Hickory  Grove  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

15  years’  ideal  breeding  for  high  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Electric  hatched  Horn  closely  culled  year¬ 
ling  liens.  2.000  ready  March  20th. 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS,  Rusliville.  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Record  of  Performance  Breeder. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . *12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  *9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  *12.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  It.  !>.,  McAllstervlUe,  Pa. 


Bos  Quality  Chicks 

from  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


ChigkS 


BARRON  WHITE  LECHORN 

is  the  paying  bird.  We  have 
them.  Just  write  us. 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAllstervlllo,  Pa* 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar- 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


EGG  BRED  CHICKS 

That  live.  Large  type  S.  P.  White  Leghorns.  Wyckoff 

blood.  ADAM  SHABUKY,  Sayville,  D.  I.;  N.  Y. 


g\mj  ■  f*  Cf  from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
Wllll/IKJ  Leghorns,  *il  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $13;  Heavy  Mixed,  *11;  Light  Mixed,  *9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mitchell’s  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Millerstowu,  Pa. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  Campions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson -  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa. 


1*1  |  _  White,  Barred  and  Colum- 

Ulia  Ifv  LI1ICKS  bian  Rocks  front  well  culled 
“•***'*  wilivnw  nn(j  mate(j  fl0(.ks.  Postage 

paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


BABY  CHIGKS 


Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Write  'for  literature  and  prices. 


C,  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delaware 


GWe  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
II I  P  If  C  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng. 
fllulVd  -Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 


I  CPUADW  PllirVC  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Produced 
LEuliUlvn  V-nlLlVO  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested. 
Our  circular  on  request.  CLARA8EN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


n  1  /-»f  •  L.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100. 

tsaoy  Lv/IICkS  R.  I.  Reds,  *16.00per  100.  23  years 
shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM-ON-HUDSON.  Phone  398,  Staatsburg.  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS  and  CHICKS 

Powered,  Nature-reared.  Trapnested  Leghorns  Pay  Best. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


\riBGINIA  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

V  Rocks,  Leghorns.  ROBERT  SMITH  HATCHERY,  Nassawadox.Va 


tion  of  the  Black  Orpington,  wkicli  had  a 
great  run  25  years  ago. 

White  Leghorns  became  so  numerous 
that  when  the  hens  had  outlived  a  prof¬ 
itable  period  of  egg-laying  and  were  sent 
to  market,  they  were  penalized  in  the 
price  paid  for  them,  this  frequently  being 
not  much  more  than  half  as  much  as 
being  paid  for  the  larger  breeds.  Not 
long  ago  I  sold  my  old  White  Rock  hens, 
getting  $1.26  each  for  them.  At  the  same 
time  I  sold  my  old  White  Leghorn  hens 
getting  37  cents  each  for  them,  White 
Rocks  selling  for  18  cents  a  pound  and 
the  White  Leghorns  for  11  cents.  A  near 
neighbor  who  sold  his  White  Leghorn 
hens  the  same  time  got  less  than  30  cents 
apiece  for  them.  Breeders  are  beginning 
to  see  that  while  the  dual-purpose  breeds 
lay  a  few  less  eggs  in  a  year  than  the 
smaller  breeds  do,  they  bring  enough  more 
when  sent  to  market  to  more  than  make 
up  the  difference. 

For  three  years  there  has  been  a  defin¬ 
ite  trend  toward  the  dual-purpose  breeds 
and  this  was  more  noticeable  this  year 
than  it  was  last  or  the  year  before.  It 
seems  safe  to  say  that  the  dual-purpose 
hen  is  heading  toward  a  fashionable  lead¬ 
ership.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  every 
breed  or  variety  that  has  originated  in 


embroider.  She  is  happy,  useful,  and 
earns  part  of  her  own  living.  Is  she  not 
sensible? 

Look  at  the  second  suggestion.  If  you 
cannot  find  an  opportunity  to  use  your 
favorite  accomplishment  be  happy  with 
your  second  choice,  but  keep  dreaming 
still  of  the  joy  of  the  favorite.  Sometimes, 
you  know  dream®  do  come  true ;  so  the 
psychologists  tell  us  !  I've  a  book  in  the 
living-room  called,  “Next  Besters,”  which 
tells  how  two  plucky  girls  smiled  through 
their  father’s  financial  shortage  and 
made  calico  dresses  in  up-to-the-minute 
style !  It's  a  delightful  story. 

A  few  years  ago  a  fine  old  gentleman, 
whom  we  have  long  admired,  went  to  the 
remote  Cumberland  Hills  to  see  his 
daughter,  who  was  the  nurse  in  a  settle¬ 
ment  school  12  miles  from  the  railroad. 
The  neighbors  from  down  the  creek  had 
come  to  the  school  to  help  raise  the  boys’ 
workshop,  and  Judge  Brown  became  the 
friend  of  these  men,  whose  narrow  lives 
were  hard  and  incredibly  meager.  Always 
in  speaking  afterwards  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Kentucky  hollow  the  judge 
would  say :  “They  did  the  best  they 
could  with  what  they  had.  those  men.” 
I  never  told  the  old  gentlemen,  but  I  will 
now  say  what  I  always  thought:  “Fine 
for  them  in  that  situation,  but  ought  not 
I  to  ask  more  of  myself?  Cannot  I  go 
further  and  seek  more?  May  I  not  ex¬ 
periment  sometimes?” 

So  perhaps  we  may  add  a  sixth  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  list  in  our  paragraph.  Ex¬ 
periment!  What  with?  With  whatever 
you  like.  Try  an  experiment  now  and 


Baby  Chichs  Ready  to  Ship 


America  has  been  a  dual-purpose  breed. 
Americans  are  intensely  practical  and 
they  work  for  that  which  will  give  the 
best  results,  therefore  they  have  produced 
only  dual-purpose  breeds.  It  is  this 
practical  spirit  that  has  preserved  the 
dual-purpose  American  breeds  through 
the  production  craze  that  is  now  in  its 
decline.  I  say  the  production  craze  is 
declining  on  the  authority  of  a  man  in 
the  State  of  Washington  who  recently 
wrote  me  that  forcing  early  and  heavy 
production  of  eggs  is  showing  the  evil 
effects  of  the  system  in  the  reduced  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  hens  and  the  appearance  of 
diseases  in  many  flocks.  I  had  noticed 
this  condition  in  flocks  where  I  have  been 
asked  to  determine  why  hens  were  dying 
so  frequently,  although  well  cared  for. 


The  Next  Best  Thing 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  many  of 
us  wTish  we  could  go  to  Florida  or  to 
California.  It  is  hard  work  to  keep  the 
stoves  going,  the  furnace  is  full  of  sulks. 
We’d  like  a  job  where  the  thermometer 
stayed  put — above  freezing  !  But,  -since 
we  can't  go  South  or  to  Los  Angeles, 
what  can  we  do  to  make  the  Winter 
more  cheerful?  Here  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  be  suited  to  your  situa¬ 
tion  ;  I’ve  found  they  work  for  me. 

First,  make  a  list  of  the  things  you 
can  do. 

Next,  number  them  in  the  order  you 
like  to  do  them. 

Third,  look  about  you  and  see  the  folks 
who  aren’t  as  fortunate  as  you  are. 

Fourth,  thank  the  Lord  every  day  that 
you  have  two  good  arms  with  which  to 
shovel  coal. 

Fifth,  learn  by  heart  this  rhyme  and 
see  if  it  is  practical.  For  me  it  is. 

“For  every  evil  ’neatli  the  sun 
There  is  a  cure,  or  .there  is  none ; 

If  there  is  one,  go  and  And  it ; 

If  there  is  none,  never  mind  it!” 

Come  back  now  to  the  first  suggestion. 
Perhaps,  among  these  things  you  can  do, 
there  is  some  ability  that  is  financially  of 
profit,  if  only  you  expected  it  to  be.  One 
of  my  friends  is  crippled  with  arthritis, 
but  her  ability  to  do  line  needlework  is 
unimpaired.  She  makes  baby  dresses, 
bureau  scarfs,  linen  hags  in  cross-stitch, 
and  dainty  handkerchiefs.  When  she  was 
young  and  well  she  taught  school,  now 
she  teaches  the  neighbors’  daughters  to 


again  with  cooking,  for  instance.  Get 
out  Cousin  Sue’s  recipe  for  nut  bread  and 
cookies;  you’ve  always  meant  to  try  it 
some  day.  By  now  the  butternuts  in  the 
attic  are  well  dried,  and  the  children  will 
enjoy  cracking  them.  And  perhaps  this 
is  just  the  time  to  show  Sister  more 
about  cooking ;  in  Summer  there  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  leisure. 

Experiment  with  sewing?  Yes,  if  you 
are  interested.  Why  not  dye  that  old 
suit  this  week  and  see  what  comes  of  it. 
Aunt  Lucy  knows  about  such  things,  and 
is  the  sort  that  lives  to  give  advice. 
Write  her  for  directions.  Won't  the  chil¬ 
dren  like  that,  too?  Young  Tom  always 
has  loved  messes  of  paint  and  untidy  jobs. 
Let  the  youngsters  practice  color  dyes  on 
old  muslin.  Why  not  let  Tom  have  a  real 
spree  of  painting,  with  a  look-in  now  and 
again  from  his  father?  Just  to  start 
the  boy  he  could  paint  that  old  chair  in 
the  attic  after  lie’s  mended  it.  Of  course 
good  husband  has  repaired  all  the  farm 
and  garden  tools  so  we  can  invite  him 
now  to  help  son  repair  the  odds  and  ends 
in  the  attic.  Fun  for  both  boys,  I  think. 
And  wouldn’t  sister  like  to  make  a  new 
cushion  for  the  old  rocker  after  it  is 
mended  and  painted  and  fresh  !  Let  her 
have  the  fun  of  choosing  the  color,  too  ; 
even  if  you  don’t  like  it?  Yes,  I  believe 
I  would,  and  never  let  sister  know  you 
don't  like  it!  No,  never!  If  Tom  has 
a  little  paint  left  you  might  invite  him 
to  make  gay  some  of  the  things  in  the 
kitchen.  It’s  all  the  style,  “they  say.” 
Doesn’t  the  alarm  clock  look  more  cheer¬ 
ful  in  a  different  color?  And  the  can¬ 
dlestick,  too?  And  the  legs’ of  the  old 
table? 

One  more  word  about  experiments — 
this  time  just  for  mother  herself.  Some 
afternoon  when  the  sewing  requires  no 
thought  begin  to  bring  to  mind  that  hobby 
you  might  have  grown  if  you'd  ever  had 
time,  the  thing  you  liked  to  do  even  be¬ 
fore  you  were  married.  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher  has  a  jolly  chapter  on  hob¬ 
bies  in  her  book,  “Mothers  and  Children.” 
Never  quite  forget  that  interest,  keep 
dreaming  about  it  now  and  again ;  re¬ 
member  sometimes  dreams  do  come  true ! 

Now  another  practical  idea.  Have  you 
any  original  scheme  in  sewing,  recipe  in 
cooking,  idea  for  making  home  more  cozy 
or  more  convenient?  Is  it  the  sort  some 
one  else  could  use?  There  is  Cousin 
Jean  who  has  a  tea  room  in  a  tourists’ 
town  in  Florida;  she  sells  marmalade 
and  candy.  Could  you  make  butternut 
cookies  well  enough  and  pack  them  just 
right  for  her  to  sell?  Or  is  your  pattern 
of  traveling  sewing  kit  the  sort  Jean’s 
friend  might  sell  in  her  gift  shop?  How 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  335. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm,  25  to  100  acres,  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y.,  or  near  around;  send 
description,  price  in  first  letter.  T.  TICHAY, 
04  Lord  Ave.,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


KENT — 14-room  farmhouse,  newly  painted,  fur¬ 
nished,  all  improvements;  brook,  concrete 
road;  05  miles  New  York  City.  ROBERT  ED¬ 
DY,  Yerbank  Village,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 187  acres;  Washington  12  miles, 
Baltimore  27  miles;  Wasliington-Baltimore 
Boulevard  and  railroad  station  %  mile;  trolley 
cars  %  mile;  fronting  on  two  public  roads; 
two  streams;  adjoins  growing  town  subdivision; 
beautiful  building  sites;  about  live  acres  in 
grapes:  excellent  farm  or  trucking  land;  dwell¬ 
ing  and  new  barn;  public  and  private  schools; 
telephone  and  electricity  available.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

$3,500.  $500  down,  monthly  payments.  E. 

LITTELL,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


FARM  for  sale,  07  acres,  4-room  house,  barn, 
henhouse,  timber,  running  water;  short  mild 
Winters;  $2,800.  WILDT,  Rt.  4,  Princess  Anne, 
Md. 


FOR  RENT — Over  150-acre  dairy  farm  without 
equipment;  modern  buildings,  beautiful  house. 
Inquire,  WILLIS  FI.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  poultry;  one  thousand  quarts  grade 
A  or  certified  milk;  sell  whole  or  part  interest; 
beautiful,  congenial,  private  home;  50  miles 
concrete  New  Fork;  $30,000  cash  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


143-ACRE  general  farm,  located  in  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  Y„  on  improved  road,  %  mile  hard 
surfaced  road,  noted  for  excellent  crop  soil, 
fruit  markets,  general  farming  and  Alfalfa;  130 
acres  nearly  ' level  fields,  10  acres  pasturage,  3 
acres  hog  pasture;  mail  delivered,  1/3  mile  to 
school,  4  miles  all  advantages;  fruits;  8-room 
brick  house,  water,  telephone,  good  view,  neigh¬ 
bors  pear;  basement  barn  30x60,  barn  No.  2  24x 
40,  tool  shed,  corn  house,  hog  house  and  hay  , 
shed:  buildings  in  good'  repair;  price  $0,000, 
liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Hlass. 


WANT,  to  buy  or  rent.  Suffolk  County,  1  to  3 
acres,  with  or  without  small  house;  .electricity 
available;  on  hard  road,  near  station,  on  Mon- 
tauk  or  Greenport  line  L.  I.  R.  R.,  not  more  50 
miles  out,  near  village  or  town;  must  be  a  cheap 
proposition  for  cash,  no  inflated  value,  someone 
who  really  wants  to  sell  and  has  a  bargain  to 
offer:  give  all  details  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One-man  farm,  Maryland  or  Dela¬ 
ware;  give  price,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7839, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


700-ACRE  estate  for  sale;  unique  master  dwell¬ 
ing.  private  part  of  farm,  nice  rooms,  baths, 
steam,  electricity,  running  water;  two  hours 
New  York,  concrete  highway;  fruit,  berries, 
vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  meats,  x  dairy,  poultry; 
large  daily  production  now;  convenient  all  out¬ 
door  sports,  including  bathing,  hunting,  fishing, 
golf;  agents  protected;  also  several  good  farm 
houses  on  the  place.  ADVERTISER  7855,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNUSUAL  opportunity— Will  sell  800-quart  milk 
route  with  film  equipment,  and  will  rent  200- 
acre  farm  in  connection  if  desired;  located  in 
Central  New  York  near  prosperous  large  city 
on  main  highway;  can  give  possession  March 
or  April  1;  if  you  are  interested  and  have 
money  to  invest,  this  is  a  real  opportunity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  one-man  farm  wanted,  Southern  New 
York  or  Western  Connecticut  preferred;  state 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7846, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Lake  Erie.  914-acre  fruit 
farm,  ideal  for  poultry;  east  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  just  off  U.  S.  Route  No.  2<J.  in  the  fruit, 
truck,  poultry  belt;  good  7-room  house  and 
other  buildings;  all  kinds  of  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Central  New  York  dairy  farm  and 
equipment;  for  particulars  write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  210  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  region,  two  miles  from  Trumans- 
burg,  on  improved  road;  15-room  house,  hot- 
water  heat,  acetylene  lights  (new  generator), 
bath;  barn  100  feet  long,  basement,  stanchions 
for  50  head  of  cattle;  level  for  operating  trac- 
tor;  easy  terms,  price  on  application.  MRS. 
MATTIE  SNYDER,  314  N.  Aurora  St.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm,  Vj  mile  large 
town,  $2,500,  or  will  rent  for  $225  a  year. 
CIIAS.  STUCIILIK,  Milton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  .1..  4-aore  slrip,  and 
a  5-acre  strip.  Address  JACKSON,  4701  Clar¬ 
endon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARM — Rent  on  shares,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Yf,  Canadian  border;  200  acres,  20  cattle, 
State  road,  grows  all  crops;  prefer  man  with 
two  grown  sons,  machinery,  tools,  etc. ;  good 
opportunity  for  worker  who  can  also  plan;  rcfj 
erences  required.  GERSHOM,  care  Engle,  205 
Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY — 77-acre  farm,  40  clear;  new 
house;  rent  or  sell;  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
7857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  .1. 


SACKED,  100  pounds,  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield.  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10. 
HARRISON  PALMER,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious:  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey,  $1.25 
postpaid;  six  pails  $6;  none  finer.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY— -60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  thick,  rich,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.90:  buckwheat.  85c,  $1.60,  postpaid 
third  zone.  CIIAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


about  the  magic  cleaner  Grandma  Brown 
taught  you  to  make?  Or  the  collapsible 
coat  hanger  Tom  learned  about  in  the 
carpenter  shop  last  Fall?  Or  the  greet¬ 
ing  cards  sister  likes  to  color? 

Remember  Aunt  Lucy’s  friend  in  the 
sleepy  southern  village ;  she  always  was 
interested  in  old  furniture,  old  rugs,  old 
quilts.  She’d  buy  them  from  her  friends, 
and  from  friends  of  friends,  too.  She 
studied  how  to  freshen  them,  how  to 
make  them  stronger,  more  serviceable. 
She  and  her  husband  had  a  good  time 
doing  the  refinishing ;  then  she  sold 
them.  Yes,  there  was  money  in  it.  “Let 
me  fix  it”  was  her  nickname  !  She  didn’t 
care,  for  her  plan  worked. 

“She  studied  how”  we  just  said;  there 
wasn’t  a  library  in  her  village,  so  she 
used  the  county  library  and  learned  so 
much  from  books  and  magazines.  Have 
you  a  library  in  your  town?  Isn’t  this 
a  good  time  to  visit  it  and  to  take  the 
librarian  a  taste  of  your  maple  nut  candy 
or  a  growing  slip  of  Boston  ivy?  By 
now  the  bouquet  of  bittersweet  you  gave 
her  in  the*  Fall  must  be  rather  dusty. 
And  are  the  books  dusty,  too?  Not  used 
very  much,  perhaps.  It  may  be  here  is 
another  hobby  for  you,  or  for  the  Grange, 
or  the  Girl  Scouts,  or  the  Ladies’  Aid. 
You  know  Winter  may  be  a  good  time  to 
read  more  of  these  books.  And  a  read¬ 
ing  circle  would  be  real  fun.  Beside, 
there  isn’t  any  better  place  to  find  out 
about,  that  possible  hobby  of  yours, 
whether  it’s  to  be  hooked  rugs,  or  weav¬ 
ing,  basket  making,  Dahlia  tubers  or 
landscape  painting  ! 

One  bleak  day  last  Winter  a  neighbor 
gave  me  this  rhyme : 

“A  commonplace  life,”  we  say,  and  we 
sigh  ; 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say? 

The  commonplace  sun  in  the  common¬ 
place  sky 

Makes  up  the  commonplace  day ! 

As  I  write  my  heart  is  warm  with  the 
thought  that  there  are  many  of  us  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  whom  the  sun  and 
the  sky  are  never  commonplace,  even  in 
the  longest  of  bleak  Winters. 

FLORENCE  REEVES. 
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FINE  quality  white  clover -extracted  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  3  20  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  Hall  mechanical  egg  turner 
trays,  good  condition,  $2.50  each.  LONG 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — Why  not  have  a  beautiful  switch  from 
tiiat  box  of  tangled  combings?  Address  LILA 
PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY” — Fine  clover,  5  pounds, 
$1;  30,  $1.90  postpaid;  60  pounds,  $5.40  here. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  candies.  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


YOUNG  rainbow  fish,  $1  pair  postpaid;  bear 
live  young  monthly ;  no  correspondence.  DR. 
STEINBACH,  Wildwood,  N.  J. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Feed  cutter,  horse  one-row  fertilizer 
sower,  fan  machine.  EDWARD  WHILES,  104 
Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


HORSERADISH,  large  roots,  hot  stuff,  5  lbs., 
75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.25;  100  lbs.,  $9.  E.  S.  SUT¬ 
TON,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted,  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15:  two,  $2;  third  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  70  stanchions,  water  bowls  and 
stalls;  cow,  bull  and  calf  pens;  DeLaval  elec¬ 
tric,  2-unit  milker.  W.  P.  STONER,  Hanover, 
Pa. 


PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  for 
$1.90,  postpaid  in  third  zone.  CFIAS.  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored, 
full-standard  bushel,  choiee,  $1.95;  fancy, 
$2.25,  with  order,  express  charges  collect;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS, 
Box  101,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


WOMAN,  36,  not  well,  able  to  take  care  of 
self  and  room,  desires  board  in  quiet  country 
home;  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or  Hudson  River 
Valley.  II.  W.  WEAVER,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 


FRENCHMAN,  27,  wishes  room  and  board  on 
farm,  with  privilege  of  raising  rabbits;  state 
price.  ADVERTISER  7824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CURLEY  maple  lumber  wanted.  F.  It.  BALD¬ 
WIN,  Millbury,  Mass. 


WANTED  at  once,  electric  light  plant,  with  or 
without  batteries.  COAST  CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Mann's  green  bone  cutter,  power 
wood  saw’,  sleighs,  cutters,  3  disc  plows,  2 
one-horse  corn  planters,  fertilizer  distributors; 
other  farm  tools;  bargains.  ISAAC  CARPEN¬ 
TER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 60  James  galvanized  mangers,  al¬ 
most  new,  at  half  price.  C.  I'.  NORDSTROM, 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  360-egg  Cyphers  Buffalo  in¬ 
cubators.  good  condition;  $18  each,  two  for 
$35.  ERVIN  HARRINGTON,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tw’o-bottom  12-in.  plow  suitable  for 
Pullford  tractor.  JOSEPH  CHRISTIE,  Thiells, 
N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  comb  honey,  24-box  case,  $3.50 
here.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid; 

clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  one  address, 
$1.90;  Alfalfa,  90c  and  $1.70;  mixed,  80c  and 
$1.50;  write  for  prices  of  quantity  and  comb. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 25  apple  trees,  trunks  six  to  seven 
inches  diameter,  Connecticut  or  Eastern  New 
York.  CLARENCE  PALMER,  Stratford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS 

TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks.  An  income 
of  $5  to  $6  per  hen  is  made  annually.  Fine  quality  Baby  Chicks,  postpaid — 25,  $3.75; 
50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62,50;  1,000,  $120, 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS — From  well-selected  2-year-old  hens  mated  to  big,  good- 
looking  Tancred  Rooster,  which  we  bought  from  the  Tancred  Farms  near  the  Pacific 
Coast.— 25,  $4;  50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $67.50;  1,000,  $130. 

Large  type  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  and  SILVER  LACED 
WYANDOTTES— 25,  $4.50;  50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500,  $77. 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS  from  New  Fork  State,  officially  blood-tested  breeders — 

25,  $5;  50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500,  $85. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  and  highest  grade  INDIAN  RUNNER  ducklings— 12,  $3.75;  25,  $7.25; 
50,  $14.25;  100,  $28;  500,  $125. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  New  York 


laying  stock.  For  years  we  have  been  building  a  strain  that  would  lay 

large  numbers  of  full-weight  chalk-white  eggs.  Every  WENE  Leghorn  female  a  mature  hen,  weighing 
4  lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  selected  cockerels.  SUPER  MATINGS — Headed  by  State  R.O.P.  cockerels 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate  deliveries. 
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Wene  Famous  Cross-Breds  for  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  "Bram-Rock”  Cross-Breds  are  widely  used  by  experienced  broiler  and  roaster 
growers.  Try  them.  We  can  also  supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes — all  blood-tested. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Folder  and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Rugged  Rosemont  Quality 


Mid -March  Delivery — Moderate  Prices 


March  chicks  are  great  money-makers  if  the  quality  Is  right.  You  can  bank  on  rugged  Rosemont 
quality,  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  “Complete  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser."  Already,  we  have 
had  a  rush  of  orders  from  people  determined  to  have  early  March  deliveries.  Send  us  a  reasonable 
deposit  and  reserve  your  chicks  now.  We’ll  enter  your  order  and  quote  you  latest  prices.  If  not 
satisfactory,  write  us;  we’ll  refund  your  deposit 


THE  1930  ROSEMONT  CHICK  BOOK  is  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than.  ever.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOPvojSc,.. 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  TJRBANA,  INDIANA 


SHOREACRES 
BABY  CHICKS  I 
HATCHING  EGGS  I 

Circular.  EDW.  MAYER  &  SON 


WHITE 


Certified .  20o 

Supervised .  18c 

Certified .  10c 

Supervised .  8c 


LEGHORNS 


Lots  500 
Lots  200 
Lots  200 
Lots  200 


Barron-35 anson 
Strain— N.  Y.  State 
Certified,  and 
R.  O.  P.  Ass’n  Member 


BRIDGEHAMPTON,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


n.„.J  n.J.  r„„„  Blood-tested  flock— S25  per  case. 

Barred  Kock  tggs  a.  j.  day  r.  s  aubuhn,  n.  y 


CHINESE  RINGNECK  PHEASANTS— Young  Cocks, 
$4.00  each.  E.  K.  MULDER  -  Farmington,  N.  II. 


Mammoth  pekin  duckling,  #so  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  l.akeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y  . 


Mammoth  bronze  teukey  gobblers 

Purebred.  IlAUltY  1  WEDDLE,  Montgomery,  New  York 


D  A  DV  F 1— I T  P U  Q  Parks  and  Thompson  Strain 
D/4.D  I  UniUAJ  Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

Pens  headed  by  275-306  egg  strain  cockerels.  White 
Lecrhorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  fine  stock.  MH8.  FRANK 
MEIEU.  Meier  Finebnoll  Farm,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie, N.  Y. 


Will  Bring  You 

EVERYBODY’S  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

4  Years— 48  Copies 
together  with 

“POULTRY  POSSIBILITIES” 


An  entirely  new  book  on  poultry  raising 
By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON 

The  most  amazing  offer  we  have  ever 
made — 48  big  fat  monthly  issues  of 
Everybody’s  Poultry  Magazine — well- 
known  authority  on  poultry  matters, 
and  a  brand  new  book  pointing  out 
money-making  possibilities  you  may 
never  have  thought  of— all  for  $1.  Less 
than  actual  cost  of  mailing. 

Mail  the  coupon  with 
dollar  hill  or  check, 
and  you  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  authentic 
poultry  information 
for  four  years  to 
come.  Do  it  NOW. 

- j 

,  EVERYBODY’S  POULTRY  MAGAZINE  . 
I  Box  R  Hanover,  Pennsylvania  1 

I  Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  send  me  1 

•  your  magazine  four  years  and  “Poultry  Possibili-  ■ 

•  ties”  Book,  postpaid.  1 


^  Address  . . . 

L - 


BROOKSIDE 

BIG,  HUSKY,  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Make  heavy  weighers,  good  layers  and  profit  payers.  Extra  large 
English  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Snipped  C.O.D.  under 
our  100%  guarantee  and  special  replacement  offer  at  reasonable 
prices.  Circular  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  10,  Chambet  sbur*,  Penna. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build- 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


,  334  .. 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  1,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Durins  1929  Publisher’s  Desk  had  more 
inquiries,  more  claims  for  collection,  than 
in  1928.  It  wrote  approximately  25,000 
letters  and  collected  $49,554.01.  The  in¬ 
quiries  included  about  six  a  day  on  work- 
at-liome  schemes,  10  on  investments,  and 
12  for  ratings  and  produce  dealers  and 
other  business  concerns.  On  various 
other  subjects  there  were  about  10,000 
inquiries.  Since  records  have  been  kept, 
the  annual  collections  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


1910 —  400  claims 

1911—  539  “ 

1912—  558 

1913—  743  “ 

1914—  800  “ 

1915—  921 

1910—  1,192  “ 

1917—  1,630  “ 

1918—  2,232  “ 

1919—  2,590  “ 

1920—  2,493 

1921—  1.584 

1922—  1.479 

1923 —  2.240 

1924—  1,588 

1925 —  1.430 

1926—  1,013 

1927—  1.450  “ 

1928 —  1,036 

1929—  1,459  “ 


26,905 


collected,  $  9,665.45 
“  12,110.63 

“  10,920.51 

“  10,112.91 

“  10,665.50 

“  13,021.12 

“  18,131.54 

“  23,961.21 

“  37,425.54 

“  44.684.29 

“  45.592.74 

“  45,804.23 

“  62,549.60 

“  79,138,91 

“  52,753.39 

“  56,323.09 

“  45,864.59 

“  52.520.94 

“  47,159.59 

“  49,554.01 


$728,005.79 


It  is  necessary  to  keep  repeating  that 
there  is  no  charge  for  any  service  of  this 
department.  It  is  just  a  part  of  the  paper. 
It  is  organized  for  the  work,  and  we  want 
our  friends  to  use  it  freely  and  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  records  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  nearly  50  years,  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  reference  file  of  information  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  It  is  all  for  you, 
and  the  more  you  use  it  the  better  we 


like  it. 


I  want  to  thank  you  at  this  time  for 
your  faithful  service  in  sending  us  this 
splendid  paper  every  week  in  the  year. 
My  experience  with  what  advertisers  I 
have  done  any  business  with  is  that  they 
are  reliable  and  do  what  they  offer  in 
their  advertisements.  I  consider  the 
whole  paper  is  filled  with  what  is  helpful 
of  the  very  highest  class,  even  though  the 
price  is  so  small  which  you  charge  for  a 
vear’s  subscription.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
ine  to  renew  again.  With  every  best  wish 
for  your  continued  success.  w.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  touches  a  subject  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  editor  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  —  the  high  character  and 
trustworthiness  of  advertisers  admitted 
to  our  columns.  The  interests  of  the  read¬ 
ers  are  always  of  first  consideration  and 
all  advertising  of  a  questionable  nature 
is  rigorously  excluded.  This  policy  pur¬ 
sued  for  40  years  or  more  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  generous  patronage  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  enjoy,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
buyer  and  seller.  We  doubt  that  any 
publication  in  America  can  boast  of  a 
more  uniformly  clean  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  line  of  advertising  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


About  two  weeks  ago  Walter  Weiman, 
an  agent  of  the  Regal  Tailoring  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  came  around  telling  that  they 
were  opening  a  store  in  Hackensack  on 
Main  Street,  and  instead  of  advertising 
in  the  papers  they  are  letting  the  people 
have  the  benefit  of  what  advertising  would 
cost.  So  they  are  selling  tailor-made 
suits  and  overcoats  for  the  price  of  one 
garment,  that  is,  $36.50  for  the  two.  My 
husband  did  not  want  any.  I  finally 
asked  the  salesman  why  not  let  me  have 
the  coat,  and  my  husband  would  take  the 
suit,  and  he  said,  “That  will  be  all  right. 
I  can  manage  that.”  He  said  in  about  10 
days  he  would  drop  me  a  card  to  come 
for  a  fitting,  so  he  took  my  measurements 
for  the  coat  and  my  husband's  for  the 
suit,  and  told  us  we  were  to  get  them  in 
their  store  in  Hackensack,  which  would 
be  opened  the  following  Saturday.  About 
a  week  later  a  parcel  post  package  came. 
I  opened  the  package  and  there  was  a 
suit  and  man’s  overcoat,  a  real  cheap 
suit  made  lopsided,  and  entirely  too  small. 
So  I  wrote  a  special  delivery  letter  to 
them  right  away  and  told  them  they 
had  not  sent  what  was  ordered.  The 
suit  is  entirely  too  small,  but  they  never 
even  answered  my  letter.  mrs.  a.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

A  story  such  as  is  related  above  seems 
to  be  the  popular  deception  of  clothing 
salesmen  of  late.  We  have  similar  re¬ 
ports  from  other  sections,  and  with  the 
same  result — very  cheap  clothes  which  do 
not  fit.  Then  the  customer  wakes  up 
that  he  has  been  “gypped”  by  false  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  agent  or  salesman. 
Such  reports  with  regard  to  orders  given 
clothing  salesmen  show  that  it  behooves 
the  public  to  be  on  their  guard  when  ap¬ 
proached  by  unknown  clothing  agents. 


“Want  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm 
for  sale :  give  particulars  and  lowest 
prices.  John  J.  Black,  Box  89,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.” 

dohn  J.  Black  does  not  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  farm.  He  operates  a  farm  list¬ 
ing  proposition,  calling  for  a  service  fee 
of  $10,  and  also  a  commission  of  2  per 
cent.  This  commission,  according  to 
Black,  is  paid  to  the  agent  making  the 
sale  or  exchange.  If  the  buyer  purchases 
direct  from  the  owner  there  will  be  no 
commission  charge. 

The  National  Bureau  asked  Mr.  Black 
the  following  questions 

“IIow  many  farms  have  you  listed  since 
your  business  was  organized? 

“How  many  farms  have  you  sold  in 
this  time?” 

Mr.  Black  replied : 

“It  is  rather  hard  for  us  to  advise  just 
how  many  farms  and  business  properties 
were  sold  through  us  as  we  have  no  ac¬ 
tual  check  on  same  as  we  find  a  great 
many  do  not  advise  us  when  a  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  is  made.” 

One  person  who  responded  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  says  lie  received  a  booklet, 
entitled  “How  to  Sell  Your  Property, 
the  Best,  Easiest  and  Quickest  Way,” 
containing  a  list  of  67  names  of  persons 
represented  as  buyers  of  real  estate.  It 
gave  the  States  in  which  these  buyers 
either  lived  or  where  the  property  was 
supposed  to  be,  but  did  not  give  the 
street  or  city.  A  request  for  a  $10  list¬ 
ing  fee  was  also  received,  and  when  the 
offer  wenc  unanswered,  follow-up  litera¬ 
ture  arrived  stating  that  the  property  can 
be  listed  for  $5  if  immediately  acted  upon. 
— National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

This  real  estate  scheme  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  times.  We 
quote  the  bulletin  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  full  because  there  are  many 
frauds  of  the  same  character  that  are 
being  advertised  through  a  cheap  class 
of  publications,  and  through  the  mails. 
What  the  bulletin  says  of  Black  applies 
to  all  agents  soliciting  an  advance  fee 
for  the  sale  of  farms  or  other  property. 
No  matter  what  the  pretext,  do  not  pay 
advance  fees  for  any  proposed  service. 

Recent  jail  sentences  and  fines  for 
salesmen  and  operators  of  fur  farms  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  show  the 
need  for  careful  investigation  before 
buying  interests  in  foxes,  muskrats  and 
other  fur  bearing  animals  for  investment 
purposes. 

With  a  few  legitimate  exceptions,  fur 
farm  promoters  seem  to  be  far  more  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  breeding  stock  to  the 
public  than  in  marketing  the  pelts  in 
which  the  profits  are  supposed  to  be. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  “heavy  risks  usually  accompany 
such  lures.”  Promotional  literature  usu¬ 
ally  carries  rosy  promises  which  will 
bear  close  investigation. — Rochester  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau. 

The  above  confirms  Publisher's  Desk 
advice  on  fur  farm  promotions.  Jail  sen¬ 
tences  for  promoters  do  not  secure  the 
return  of  the  money  of  the  dupes. 

Is  the  attached  card  just  another  $10 
getter  or  is  it  all  right?  o.  a.  p. 

New  York. 

Many  subscribers  are  asking  us  about 
these  cards  offering  to  send  information 
about  the  family  tree  of  the  individual 
addressed.  For  instance,  everyone  whose 
name  happens  to  be  Smith  receives  a  card 
with  some  alleged  fact  about  some  Smith 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  one  way 
or  another.  There  are  thousands  of 
Smiths,  and  how  any  genealogical  so¬ 
ciety  Can  know  to  what  branch  of  the 
Smith  family  the  party  addressed  may 
belong  is  beyond  our  understanding.  We 
can  only  conclude  that  the  claim  is  a  pre¬ 
tense  to  secure  an  order  at  $10.  Family 
pride  is  commendable,  but  we  should  not 
permit  it  to  be  commercialized  by  money¬ 
making  schemes  of  this  sort. 

Alois  P.  Swoboda,  11  W.  42d  St.,  New 
York,  is  out  again  with  a  seven-page  let¬ 
ter  to  the  portion  of  the  public  which  he 
has  adopted  as  “Swobodians.”  A  goodly 
portion  of  this  letter  is  devoted  to  as¬ 
suring  the  readers  of  his  high  philan¬ 
thropic  motives  and  his  unfailing  desire 
to  make  everybody  or  all  Swobodians  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  His  story 
of  a  recent  trip  through  the  West  and  the 
untold  riches  he  has  discovered  reads  like 
a  fairy  tale.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  oil,  etc., 
discovered  in  such  abundance  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  trip  means  “several  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  extra  wealth.”  And  he  winds  up 
his  ravings  by  asking  all  Swobodians  to 
borrow  all  the  money  they  can  and  send 
it  to  him — he  expects  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  on  this  appeal — and  only  Swobodians 
have  the  privilege. 

This  is  the  same  Swoboda  of  “con¬ 
scious  evolution”  fame.  Barnum’s  truism 
is  what  makes  charlatans  of  the  Swo¬ 
boda  type  possible. 


A  Leadclad  Fence  is  an  Investment-— Not  an  Expense 


The  cheapest  fence  you  can  buy  on  the  basis  of 
cost  per  year  of  service  is  LEADCLAD.  You  can 
buy  cheap  fences  but  you’ll  have  to  buy  more  of 
them.  Only  LEADCLAD  has  the 
protection  of  a  heavy  coating  of  PURE 
LEAD  against  the  weather.  When 
you  buy  LEADCLAD  you  are  SAV¬ 
ING.  When  you  buy  cheap  fence, 
you  are  SPENDING,  The  facts  are 
in  the  big  NEW  Catalogue  of  Fence 
and  Roofing.  Write  for  your  copy 
today.  It’s  free. 


Tlie  famous  line  of 
Leadclad  Roofing 
now  has  ONE  THIRD 
more  LEAD  COAT¬ 
ING  than  ever.  It  is 
explained  in  the  New 
Catalogue. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

670  Plainfield  Ave.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


DIBBLE’S 
Seed  Farms 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

See  full  page  advertisement  on 
page  289 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1*4* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13.000  of  our  50,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


Mail  this  8lip  today  mtammmmmA 

E  I 

a  National  Savings  Bank  l 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J  Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book-  J 
*  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  I 
J  World.” 

J  Name  .  J 

J  Address  . | 

S  City . . . RNY  t 


Ideal  for  suburban  farms; 
truck  gardens,  etc. —  saves 
time  and  labor— does  your 

plowing,  harrowing,  seeding 
and  cultivating  —  sprays  or¬ 
chards  or  field  crops  —  mows 
your  lawn  or  field  —  pulley 
for  belt  work. 

Eight  powerful  models  to  meet 
your  needs. 

Twenty-two  attachments  Instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable,  Seeds  or  cultivates 
from  one  to  five  rows  at  a  time. 

Patented  arched  axle  gives  high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handles 
and  simple,  natural  tool  control  enables  you  to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating  —  turns  under  own  power  —  boy  or  girl  can  handle. 
FULL  GUARANTEE.  Known  everywhere  —  thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.CO. 


923  Park  St.PoRT  Washington, Wis. 


! 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  bow  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  III. 


10 


(A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
(lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
Ail  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  0  Belleville,  Pa. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  fit 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.f  Hamden,  Conn 


Raise  Potatoes  and  Fruit 

fireplace  for  logs  in  homestead.  Cement  highway. 
Widow  must  sell.  K.  P.  BANKSON,  So.  Oil  City,  Penn'a. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  white  girl  who  can  give  good 
references  to  aid  in  the  general  care  of  home 
having  three  small  children:  $40  per  month  to 
start;  write  full  details  in  your  first  letter.'' MRS. 
B.  M.  FYFFE,  211  Union  Street,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced  poultryman  to 
operate  poultry  business,  50-50;  1,000  hens 

now,  increase  to  2,000  or  3,000;  furnish  ref¬ 
erence  on  capability.  CHAS.  H.  PLOGER, 
WTest  Valley,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  wanted — School  girl  or  young  woman  to 
help  with  work  in  small  family;  best  educa¬ 
tional  advantages;  suburb  of  New  York,  pleas¬ 
ant  household;  write  full  details  and  expected 
compensation.  MRS.  JOHN  STOKES,  Orchard 
Parkway,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  experienced  with  dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry,  preferably  with  own  help,  to  work 
120-acre  modern  farm,  stocked  and  equipped,  in 
Greene  County,  on  shares;  grade  A  milk;  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity;  state  size  of  family,  age, 
habits.  In  first  letter;  send  copies  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  on  farm;  man  garden,  wife  plain  cook: 

near  Frederick,  Md. ;  give  wages  and  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  7815,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Efficient  couple,  28  to  38,  without 
children;  boys’  school;  herdsman  or  general 
farming;  first-class  milker:  dining  rdom:  salary 
$1,500,  maintenance.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Two  men,  preferable  Germans,  one 
experienced  with  hotbeds,  one  for  general 
farm  work.  FRANK  IIAUBER,  219  Blooming- 
dale  Road,  Pleasant  Plains,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  single,  for  general  work  around 
private  estate  and  the  care  of  livestock.  II. 
SHEPARD,  Supt.  N.  T.  G.  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


YVOMAN  to  take  care  of  small  poultry  farm 
and  cook  for  young  business  couple.  MRS. 
SIMPKINS.  103-18  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YV ANTED — Single  man,  22  to  30  years  of  age, 
experienced  milker,  to  look  after  small  but 
growing  herd  of  Jerseys  in  Florida;  must  be  a 
good  milker  and  should  be  able  to  make  milk 
sales  when  time  permits;  board  and  moderate 
wages  paid  to  begin  with;  good  opportunity  for 
young  man  who  desires  to  become  manager  or 
take  share  in  dairy;  state  experience  and  give 
references.  Address  JAMES  H.  FINCH,  Marian¬ 
na,  Fla. 


W ANTED — All-around,  single,  clean  young  man, 
under  owner;  diversified  farm;  teamster,  cows, 
poultry,  vegetables,  fruit,  road-stand;  room  and 
board  with  family;  must  be  honest  and  re¬ 
liable.  KNOWLES,  Bethel,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  150-acre  farm  on  Hud¬ 
son  River  near  Albany;  good  house  and  build¬ 
ings;  attractive  terms.  JOHN  P.  NEWTON, 
Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  man,  expert  gardener;  wife,  cook  and 
housekeeper;  for  immediate  engagement;  best 
references.  ROMAN  GALIUSKI,  210  E.  21st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  man  on  small  general  farm,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  experienced  in  dairy  and  poultry  desir¬ 
able:  state  age.  experience  and  wages  expected. 
W.  YV.  ELLIOTT,  430  YV.  27th  St.,  New  York. 


YV ANTED — Single  man,  thoroughly  reliable,  for 
general  farm  and  poultry  work;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  to  one  who  is  interested  in  a 
permanent  •  position,  excellent  chances  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  please  give  full  particulars.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  7842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YV ANTED — Single  man  to  assist  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  plant;  only  experienced  considered;  $00 
month,  room,  hoard.  YVINDRUSH  FARM,  R.  F. 
I).  3,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  wishes  to  learn 
poultry  business  on  a  commercial  poultry 
farm,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Connecti¬ 
cut;  state  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  7851, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  (rained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L,  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


RESULTS  count!  YY’orking  manager,  10  years’ 
managerial  capacities,  practical,  constructive, 
seeks  estate  developing  orchard,  poultry.  AD- 
Y'ERTISER  7734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  expert,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  7772, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUFI.E  wishes  position  as  chauffeur  and  cook 
or  houseworker;  go  any  place.  ADVERTISER 
7769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  German,  experienced  poultry  and  dairy¬ 
man,  able  to  work  independently;  very  re¬ 
liable  and  does  not  smoke:  special  experience  in 
rearing  chicks  ADY’ERTISER  7789,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  40-44  years,  without  children,  wish 
position  as  farm  manager  or  caretaker,  experi¬ 
enced  dairyman  and  manager;  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7793,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  30,  single,  experienced  poultryman  and 
chauffeur,  wishes  position  anywhere.  YY’.  D., 
29  Fairview  Ter.,  YY’est  New  York,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  a  good  farm; 

good  milker;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  honest  and 
good  worker;  no  family;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  agricultural  graduate,  29  years  of 
age,  experienced  in  all  practical  farm  work, 
wants  position.  ADV’ERTISER  7814,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Position  as  seamstress,  useful  com¬ 
panion  to  lady;  Long  Island  preferred.  II.  L. 
ARNS,  Box  31,  Hauppuuge,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  American,  practical,  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  placement;  modern  farm  with  or¬ 
charding  main  enterprise;  March.  ADY’ERTIS- 
ER,  7099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Companion  nurse,  efficient, 
refined,  good  traveler,  experienced  in  mental 
cases;  reference;'  good  congenial  home  more  es¬ 
sential.  BOX  170,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  couple,  33-38.  want  work  on  farm 
or  estate:  wife  to  cook  or  handle  boarders; 
no  children;  best  references.  GEORGE  R. 
GRIFFIN,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  Long  Island,  poultry  or 
gardening.  ADVERTISER  7818,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  22  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  desires  position  to  take 
charge  of  large  commercial  plant  or  gentle¬ 
man's  estate;  American,  45  years,  married,  no 
had  habits;  business  education,  expert  with  incu¬ 
bation  and  brooding,  can  plan  and  construct  new 
plant,  knowledge  of  breeding  and  keeping  records 
on  all  registered  and  pedigreed  farm  animals;  ca¬ 
pable  of  managing  an  estate;  cheerful  and  will¬ 
ing  worker.  ADVERTISER  7819,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Position  as  poultryman,  German, 
single,  responsible,  getting  results;  some  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  7820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YY’ORKING  farm  manager,  30,  married,  three 
children,  wants  position  on  modern  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming,  modern  machinery, 
poultry,  livestock;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7821,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  capable,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  adult  family,  boarding-house;  state  sal¬ 
ary.  187  SHELBURNE  RD.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  first-class  com¬ 
mercial  or  large  estate  plant;  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  5  years  each  in  last  two  positions;  age 
43,  capable,  ambitious  and  honest.  EDYVARD 
B.  TAYLOR,  13  Lincoln  St.,  YVestport,  Conn. 


HOLLANDER,  single  man,  likes  to  have  a  job 
on  small  dairy  farm,  best  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  reliable  man  as  foreman 
ou  dairy  farm  or  caring  for  saddle  horses;  life 
time  experience  in  dairying,  raising  hogs  and 
market  gardening;  American,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  YY’rite  CHARLES  E.  CHASE,  Box  032, 
Springfield,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  age  40,  single,  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm:  good  milker.  ADVERTISER  7825, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  educated  woman,  8  years’  profes¬ 
sional  service,  wants  responsible  post  in  rural 
home  after  March;  trained  efficiency  with  prob¬ 
lem  children,  elderlies,  psychoneurotics;  medical 
references;  practical  knowledge  of  farm  activi¬ 
ties;  excellent  cook  if  necessary;  state  duties, 
salary.  ADVERTISER  7827,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  poultryman,  fully  ca¬ 
pable  taking  complete  charge  and  producing 
results,  is  open  for  position  either  commercial 
or  private  plate;  excellent  references.  S.  YV. 
FIELDING,  189  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  experienced,  wishes 
position  as  dairyman,  poultryman  or  both;  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROY’EN  efficiency,  superintendent,  manager  or 
herdsman;  college  trained,  agricultural  reared; 
no  profanity  or  smoking;  best  references.  AD- 
Y’ERXISER  7828,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  Protestant  man,  30  years’  experience 
in  poultry,  desires  first-class  position;  state 
wages  in  answering.  MILTON  STILWELL, 
YVorcester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  superintendent  or  manager; 

theoretical  and  practical  experience,  intelli¬ 
gent,  honest,  reliable,  wants  position  on  private 
or  commercial  place.  ADVERTISER  7831,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  care  saddle 
horses  or  work  on  private  estate:  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7832,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  private  or  commercial,  12  rears’ 
experience;  married,  age  30.  ADVERTISER 
7830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent,  long  experience  on  coun¬ 
try  estate;  good  references.  ARCHER 
CROOKS',  384  Mott  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FARM-HAND,  small  place,  gentleman’s  estate, 
teamster  or  dairy  hand,  all  around  man;  very 
kind  to  stock.  JOSEPH  RYAN,  care  Mulvihill, 
851  East  56th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN  wants  position  to  work  on  poultry  farm, 
to  learn  business  thoroughly.  CII.  MEISTER, 
202  East  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  desires  position  as  herdsman; 

agricultural  school  graduate;  German  descent. 
ADVERTISER  7830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  can  do  repairing,  remodeling,  cement 
work,  painting  and  glazing.  ADVERTISER 
7837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmer,  20  years’  experience,  cattle 
and  chicken  man;  best  references;  10  years 
present  position;  married.  ADVERTISER  7S5J, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultryman,  now 
taking  charge  several  thousand  birds,  wishes 
to  change;  practical  carpenter,  builder,  con¬ 
crete  work,  general  upkeep  and  supervision  of 
equipment;  particularly  useful  to  large  estate 
who  could  keep  man  busy  on  repairs  and  new 
work;  salary  and  maintenance  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Single  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardener;  sober;  have  references.  00  FRAN¬ 
CONIA  AVE.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Position  by  married  herdsman  of 
proven  ability;  15  years’  experience  with  dairy 
cattle  and  high-grade  milk;  four  years  present 
position;  herd  sold;  commercial  or  registered 
herd  considered.  ADVERTISER  7838,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man,  20,  all-around  farm 
work  or  dairy;  steady,  dependable  worker. 
BOX  102,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  middle-aged,  life- 
experience  all  branches,  livestock,  machinery; 
well  educated;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
7S34,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  now  available;  lifetime,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience;  development,  main¬ 
tenance,  private,  commercial,  constructive  breed¬ 
er  Guernseys,  showing,  advanced  registry,  dairy¬ 
ing,  marketing.  AD Y’ ERTISER  7095,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic  and  handy-man,  sin¬ 
gle,  German,  37  years  old,  wants  position  for 
country;  all-around  man.  R.  ASAM,  1432  Lin¬ 
coln  St.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  middle- 
aged  poultryman,  wants  position  on  modern 
plant.  A.  YV.  BELL,  Memorial  Building,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 

YVORKING  manager,  or  farm  on  shares,  or 
otherwise;  American,  Protestant,  experienced, 
limited  capital,  temperate,  reliable,  no  tobacco. 
ADVERTISER  7841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  experienced  Swiss,  57.  active,  re¬ 
liable,  good  with  chickens.  AD  IIOFMAN,  101 
YV.  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent,  35 
years  of  age,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
10  years’  experience  all  branches  of  farming, 
livestock,  gardens;  capable  of  planning  ami 
constructing  farm  buildings;  business  training 
and  experience  in  retail  dairy.  ADVERTISER 
7843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  honest,  steady,  sober, 
middle-aged,  wants  at  private  or  commercial 
place;  have  had  good  experience  at  all  branches; 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  7844,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

100%  SERVICE  for  your  100  cents  from  a  l’rotes- 
tant-American,  from  birth  to  30,  on  same  pure¬ 
bred  and  diversified  farm,  agricultural  training, 
years  associated  with  old  countrymen,  livestock 
criterions;  would  appreciate  those  that  appre¬ 
ciate  one  who  puts  forth  an  untiring  effort  for 
results,  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  stock  for  ex¬ 
hibits,  market  or  the  production  of  superior 
milk  herd  test.  A.  It.  work,  help  handled  suc¬ 
cessfully,  no  liquor;  best  reference;  details  first 
letter;  April  1.  ADY’ERTISER  7845,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  single  Danish  farmer,  exjierienced,  best 
references,  college  graduate,  speaks  English, 
desires  jiosition  as  foreman  on  farm  or  estate. 
CONSTANTIN  GRAAE,  04  Grove  St.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position,  herdsman 
or  dairyman;  Scotch,  small  family;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADY’ERTISER  7847,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — YY’ork  on  dairy  farm;  farm-born,  age 
42  years,  single:  can  drive  automobile,  lover 
of  dairy  cattle,  quiet  and  reliable.  A.  L.  MUL- 
LENNIX,  Tillson,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER  superintendent  now  available;  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  married,  American-Protestant;  20 
years’  experience  in  estate  work,  capable  in  all 
branches,  poultry,  (lowers,  vegetables  and 
handling  help;  A-l  references;  8  years  last  posi¬ 
tion.  ALEX  PETTIT,  East  Nortliport,  L.  I., 
N  Y. 

YOUNG  German,  six  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  Europe,  seeks  steady  position;  speaks 
some  English.  YVALTHER,  233  E.  S2d  St., 
New  York  City. 

HERDSMAN,  with  10  years’  general  experience 
with  Guernseys,  would  like  position  with  good 
Guernsey  herd,  where  results  count;  married, 
small  family,  age  38,  A-l  references.  LOUIS 
J.  PIETTE,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  all  branches,  references,  married, 
locate  any  State.  C.  RICHARDSON,  3017  E. 
147th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CHAUFFEUR,  German,  28.  single,  desires  year- 
around  position  on  private  estate,  or  up-to- 
date  power  farm;  experienced,  sober,  willing; 
start  at  once;  state  work,  wages:  reference.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  7852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position  April  1; 

life  experience  on  farm,  course  at  Cornell; 
married,  small  family.  42,  no  bad  habits,  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7850,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  traetorman,  teamster,  general 
agriculturist,  21,  desires  permanent  job;  $50 
month ;  references.  J.  MARKS,  Room  1112,  32 
Broadway,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  where  his  abili¬ 
ty  and  integrity  with  excellent  experience  in 
all  poultry  branches  can  be  at  an  advantage  and 
service;  for  further  particulars  write,  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  7859,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEAMSTER,  private  estate,  farm  raised,  single, 
middle-aged,  life  experience,  references;  per¬ 
manent.  ADVERTISER  7858,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk  high- 
way,  Bayport.  L.  I.;  attractive  location  suit¬ 
able  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADYERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  0879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
70  miles  from  New  York  City;  good  business; 
$15,000.  terms  arranged.  ADY’ERTISER  7088, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Hatchery,  doing  fine  business;  ill¬ 
ness.  BOX  248,  Belleview,  Fla. 

OPPORTUNITY — 120-acre  dairy  farm,  two  miles 
from  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  macadam  highway; 
13-room  house,  60  by  40  barn,  necessary  out¬ 
buildings.  running  water  in  house  and  barn, 
every  convenience  for  production  grade  A  milk 
for  retail  trade;  fertile  land  tillable  with  trac¬ 
tor.  P.  O.  BOX  267,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  100-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  203-acre  farm,  12  miles  from 
YY’ashington,  D.  C.,  Fairfax  County,  Y'a.;  175 
clear,  good,  well-watered,  rolling  land;  further 
particulars  upon  application.  Address  YV.  R. 
MUNSON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Burke,  Y’a. 

FOR  SALE — General  store,  gas  and  oil  sta¬ 
tion,  on  county  improved  road  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  ADY’ERTISER  7703,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orkor. 

FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va,  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked ; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500,  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms.  $7,000  down.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BACHELOR  poultryman,  who  can  feed  self  and 
arrange  own  living  quarters  on  place,  can  rent 
modern  poultry  plant  50  miles  from  New  York; 
capacity  2.000  layers,  plenty  broiler  space,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity;  privilege  doing  farm 
work  to  pay  part  rent:  splendid  opportunity. 
ADVERTISER  7840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  CHICKEN  house  for  sale,  over  100  ft.  long, 
well-built  and  in  very  good  condition;  price 
$100  cash.  ADVERTISER  7707,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  high-class  established  tea 
room  in  Connecticut.  ADYr  ERTISER  7779, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 320-acre  farm  with  10-room  house, 
large  barn,  also  henhouse;  buildings  excellent 
condition;  land  well  watered  bv  springs;  price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale  to  settle  estate:  $0,000. 
ADVERTISER  7743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Land,  one  acre,  near  State  highway, 
with  brook,  half  mile  to  railroad  in  good 
neighborhood;  five  hundred  dollars.  T.  S. 
MEAD,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  hoarding  house,  11  rooms, 
V4  acre,  garage,  hennery,  some  improvements; 
V*  mile  from  village,  500  ft.  from  Route  17;  in 
heart  of  Summer  section,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y., 
Sullivan  County;  needs  some  repairing:  price 
$2,800;  particulars,  write  ADVERTISER  7809, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


roa-Avixiu  uairy  or  poultry  farm,  14-room  mod¬ 
ern  home,  2  large  barns,  2  henhouses,  tool, 
woodshed,  one  garage;  price  $7,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ibo  ACRES;  $35  net;  will  divided;  terms; 


acres  timber,  40  acres  bottom  land. 
YVILDMAN,  Loogootee,  Ind. 


HUGH 


A  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  a  farm  loan 
association  in  Eastern  Maryland  has  several 
farms  for  sale  on  which  there  is  a  government 
mortgage;  priced  very  low;  if  interested  write 
for  descriptions  and  prices  to  BOX  270.  Elk  ton, 
Md. 


1  OR  SALE  -80-acre  farm,  large  11-rooin  house 
and  bath,  suitable  for  high-class  boarders; 
trout  brook  on  premises.  C.  F.  KORNER  West 
YVillington,  Conn. 


DHACinuh  modern  home,  15  rooms,  acre  land, 
,  .?bl£tn  ,Kar2£e’  chicken  houses,  abundance 
fruit;  ~00-ft.  frontage  vacant  corner  lot;  located 
village  Maryland.  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  Scho- 
hanna  Trail,  midway  between  Albany  and  Bing¬ 
hamton;  built  by  doctor;  vacant  account  death; 
good  location;  no  doctor  or  tourist  home,  ten 
room,  wayside  stand,  filling  station  or  nice 
quite  home;  sacrifice,  $6,500.  J.  E  PRATT 
Owner,  Maryland,  N.  Y. 


run  SAi.t — Poultry  farm,  extensive  buildings, 
nearly  new,  10-room  stone  house,  moderiil.v 
equipped:  new  brooder  house  24x40  ft.,  with 
Areola  hot-water  heater;  large  henhouses,  etc.; 

eT-r ro0t  railroad ;  priced  very  reasonable. 
JAMES  H.  BURNS,  The  YVheeler  Homestead, 
Kanona,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  140  acres,  with  cows;  water 
running  to  all  buildings,  electrical  lighting; 
good  location,  good  neighbors,  graded  school; 
good  milk  market,  truck  by  door;  also  another 
farm,  100  acres,  which  joins,  good  buildings, 
with  water,  stock  and  tools;  retiring;  priced  to 
sell,  easy  terms.  LLOYD  DECKER,  Montrose, 
Pa. 


SALE  or  rent,  first-class  40-aere  farm  on  State 
road,  20  acres  irrigation;  modern  10-room 
barn>  sheds,  tenant  house.  YI A X 
RUBINOl’F,  Y’ineland,  N.  J. 


^  ILL  BUY  or  rent  small  cottage  or  bungalow 
with  improvements  within  50  miles  of  New 
York;  might  consider  renting  two  or  three 
rooms  in  private  home  with  cooking  privileges 
^  sniaU  kitchenette.  YVM.  SCHEIBEL,  81  YVest 
172d  St.,  New  York  City. 

I1  OR  SALE  On  Long  Island,  10-acre  truck  or 

poultry  farm;  7-room  house,  garage  other 
buildings;  good  location.  H.  L.  ARNS,  Box  31, 
Hauppauge,  N.  Yr. 


r  ....  ujicoi,  vuuuiiiuu;  mouei 

buildings  and  equipment;  this  is  one  of  tl 
in  Lancaster  County.  ADVEI 
USER  7810  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


75-ACRE  Rhode  Island  farm,  level  land  1,200 

bearing  apple  trees,  8-room  house,  y2  mile 
from  State  highway  and  school.  ADVERTISER 
<810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Jersey;  new  barn,  necessary  outbuildings, 
colonial  house,  city  conveniences,  electricity; 
good  roads,  very  near  village;  very  productive, 
never  failing  stream;  present  owner  40  years, 
bargain;  first  time  advertised.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  < 813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY  ANTED  Small  farm,  YVatchung  Mountains 
J«rse-V-  «P  to  $1,200  cash;  no  agents. 
ADY  ERTISER  7837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale;  dairy  farm  now  paying  profit: 

u  miles  from  Newburgh  on  State  road;  45 
L’^e^?e-vs:  a11  improvements  and  machinery; 

$*0,000  cash  required.  THOMAS  PENDELL 
Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


1 0  R  SALE — 32-acre  poultry  and  small  dairy 
farm,  quarter  mile  State  highway;  stocked  or 
unstocked;  for  particulars,  write  YVALTER 
YVERLAN,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  Connecticut  Y’allev  farm. 
J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Y’t. 


FOR  SALE — 97-acre  hillside  farm,  15  miles 
south  of  Syracuse;  house,  barns,  sheds,  chick¬ 
en  house,  about  000  young  apple  trees;  good 
place  for  small  dairy,  chicken  and  fruit;  price 
$3,000.  one  thousand  down,  no  less  and  no 
dickering.  H.  SPENCER,  233  Twin  Hills  Drive 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


- ^  - - ,  ^  ^uuu  nun,  HjVPI,  irauror 

worked;  fine  set  buildings  in  fine  condition; 
new  silo:  fine  water,  fruit,  good  markets;  bar¬ 
gain:  price,  particulars,  write  MRS.  G  H 
PRODGER,  Route  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  103  acres,  90  tractor 
worked,  balance  pasture  and  woods:  buildings 
fair,  9-room  house,  all  improvements:  one  mile 
trom  station  and  town,  8.000  population-  50 
acres  in  grain;  exchange  for  smaller  farm  25 
or  30  acres:  price  $11,000.  J.  M.  ZEGEL,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 69-acre  poultry  farm  on  State  road 
7-rcom  house,  barn,  2-car  garage.  4  henhouses 
and  other  buildings  in  A-l  condition;  price 
$0,500.  CHARLES'  F.  MILLER,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


POLLTRY  farm,  thoroughly  equipped,  stocked, 
(1,600  YVliite  Leghorns),  finely  located  near 
large  city,  established  city  egg  trade;  profitable 
baby  chick  business;  good  yearly  income;  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  improved  road,  near  high 
school, _  railroad,  trolley;  good  house,  bath,  fur¬ 
nace;  incubator  cellars,  garage,  brooder  houses, 
feed  house,  2  long  laying  houses;  unusual  op¬ 
portunity;  price  $15,000,  terms.  ADY’ERTISER 
7822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


94  ACRES,  15-acre  woodlot,  nice  stream,  fine 
fishing,  adjoining  village  with  high  school ; 
heat,  bath,  electric;  8  miles  Pottstown,  39  Phila¬ 
delphia;  $6,900.  HERMAN  SEIFERTH,  R.  D. 
2,  Elverson,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  333. 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


PREMIER 


The  Best  Early  Strawberry 


PREMIER 


PREMIER 

(  Howard  17  ) 

leads  the  list 
of  all  early 
STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 
A  strong, 
hardy  grower 
on  any  soil. 
One  of  the 
most  produc¬ 
tive  ;  fruit 
large  to  extra 
large ;  firm 
and  of  good 
qaulity.  Late 
frost  does  not 
affect  the 
crop.  21,600 
quarts.  Gross 
receipts  $3750 
per . acre.  Its 
the  w  o  r  1  d’s 
record  made 
from  one  acre 
of  TOWNSEND’S 
PREMIER  Plants. 


Recently  Awarded  a  Silver  Medal 


Millions  ol  these  fine  plants,  just  as  good  as  those  pictured  above, 

now  awaiting  your  orders. 


by  the  A.  P.  Society.  The  highest 
honor  that  the  Society  can  give. 


THEY  ARE  GROWN  RIGHT- PRICED  RIGHT- 100%  PURE 

ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


MASTODON 

The  Giant  Everbearing  Strawberry 

Plenty  of  large  delicious  fruit  in  less  than 
90  days  after  planting.  Fruits  all  summer 
and  fall.  Next  spring,  next  summer,  and 
fall.  We  are  making  Big  Money  growing 
these  berries  and  thousands  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  are  doing  the  same.  More  than  fifty 
acres  of  plants,  new  lower  prices. 


“TOWNKING” 

The  New  Big  Late  Berry  Without  a  Fault 

A  strong,  hardy  grower.  Rich,  bright  red,  extra  large, 
good  quality  berries.  Will  produce  big  paying  crops  on 
soil  where  other  late  varieties  will  fail.  Has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

C.  A.  Kepner,  Pa. — I  have  never  seen  such  wonderful  berries 
as  “Town king.” 

H.  C.  Wadell,  N.  Y. — Townking  is  simply  wonderful. 

F.  L.  Ossman,  Md. — Townking  best  berry  I  have  ever  seen. 

Wm.  Olson.  Pa. — From  3.000  Townking  Plant3  X  picked 
3,865  quarts  as  fine  a  lot  of  berries  as  any  one  could  wish. 


CHESAPEAKE 

A  Standard  late  variety  for  quality 

A  strong,  hardy  grower,  very  productive. 
Fruit  large,  firm  and  good  quality.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  Townsend’s  nurseries  have 
been  headquarters  for  fine  Chesapeake  plants. 
More  than  5.000.000  of  these  fine  plants  now 
await  your  order. 


BIG  JOE 

An  old  time  Standard,  medium 
to  late  Big  Fancy  Berry 

A  strong  hardy  grower  of  excellent  quality. 
Very  popular  for  market  or  home  use.  We 
are  also  headquarters  for  Big  Joe  plants. 


DON’T  FAIL  TO  ADD  SOME  “TOWNKING”  PLANTS  TO  YOUR  ORDER 


A  BIG 
BERRY 
BOOK 

FREE 

Tells 

Everything 

ABOUT 

Strawberries, 

Raspberries, 

Blackberries, 

Grapes, 

Asparagus, 

V  egetable 
Plants. 

YOU  save 
money  on 
all  these 
and  get 
the 

World’s 
Best 
Plants. 

49  Varieties 

STRAWBERRIES 

Address  all  orders  or  inquiries  to 


*-FREE 


R.N.Y. 

GARDEN 

is  the 
cream  of 
our  list. 
This  gar- 
den  will 
produce 
Big  Luscious 
berries  from 
June  until 
November. 
Sent  Postpaid 

oSEv  $4.00 

50  Premier 
50  Aberdeen 
50  Big  Joe 
50  Chesapeake 
50  “Townking” 
50  Mastodon  e.b. 
50  Lucky  Strike  e,  b. 

Catalog  Price  $8.00 

SPECIAL . 

PRICE  1 

2  Gardens  for  $7.50 


IN  KEEPING  pace  with  the  small  fruit  industry  The  Townsend’s  Nurseries 
have  grown  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  an  idea  to  the  greatest  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  America. 

The  fact  that  we  now  serve  more  than  one-third  of  the  small  fruit  growers 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  is  proof  of  the  integrity  and  worth  of 
our  policies  and  our  products.  Such  growth  surely  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  pleasing  our  customers. 


The  Very  Best  Article  that  it  is  Possible  to  Produce 
At  the  Very  Lowest  Price  Possible 


This  is  what  the  majority  of  American  folks 
are  looking  for  today.  Whether  it  he  alito- 
moblies,  shoes  or  plants.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  produce  the  best  at  a  low  price.  And 
that  way  is  to  produce  it  in  enormous  quan¬ 
tities.  With  the  very  latest  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  growing. 

By  enormous  production,  where  the  soil  and 
climate  is  right  and  where  good  labor  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  the  E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  Nurseries 
are  able  to  give  you  more  for  your  money  than 
you  can  expect  to  get  elsewhere. 

We  want  every  one  who  sends  us  an  order 
to  expect  just  this  much.  That  they  can  re¬ 
ceive  better  value  in  dealing  with  us  than 
elsewhere. 

Strawberry  Crop  Insurance 

When  you  send  Townsend’s  your  order  you 
not  only  get  the  very  best  grade  of  plants 


that  it  is  possible  to  grow,  and  plants  that  are 
hardy  enough  to  suit  every  climate.  But  you 
can  get  your  plants  from  us  at  the  proper 
planting  time. 

This  one  thing  in  itself  many  times  spells 
the  difference  between  success  and  crop  failure. 


Special  Market  Garden  Offer 


1,000  Mastodon,  everbearing . $12.50 

1,000  “TOWNKING”,  new  late. . . .  10.00 

1,000  Aberdeen,  new  medium .  6.00 

1,000  Premier,  early .  5.50 

1,000  Mascot,  very  late .  6.00 

1,000  Chesapeake,  late .  5.50 


Total  list  price . $45.50 

Sent  by  Express  Collect  for  only. . . .  $40.00 


TOWNSEND’S  (7)  BIG  SPECIALS 


100 

250 

1,000 

5,000 

<—  Postpaid  . 

- - 

Express  Collect 

Premier  (Howard  17)...... 

$1.00 

$  2.00 

$  5.50 

$24.50 

Aberdeen . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

24.50 

Big  Joe . . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

24.50 

Chesapeake . . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

24.50 

“TOWNKING” . 

2.00 

3.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Mastodon,  Everbearing  .... 

2.50 

4.00 

12.50 

57.50 

LUCKY  STRIKE,  Everbearing 

5.00 

11.00 

30.00 

10,000 


$47.50 

47.50 

47.50 

47.50 

90.00 

110.00 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


(V  fm  * 

1  I'vt 

jC)  m 

March  8,  1930 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  .Tune  2,  1S79,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N'.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  187'J 


No.  5098 


Scene  at  French  Creek,  West  Virginia 


ANNOUNCING 
NEW  FEATURES  OF  THE 

FORD  TRUCK 


RUGGED  STRENGTH  is  an  important  feature  of  the  improved  Ford 
chassis.  Many  parts  are  of  new  design.  For  example,  the  front  axle, 
which  is  a  chrome-alloy  forging,  is  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  formerly. 
The  front  spring  is  heavier,  with  wider  leaves.  Front  radius-rod  is 
heavier,  and  king-pins,  thrust  bearings  and  wheel  bearings  are  larger. 

The  rear  construction  is  also  improved.  It  has  a  spiral  bevel  gear 
of  special  Ford  truck  design,  with  straddle-mounted  pinion.  The 
housing  is  of  exceptionally  strong  construction.  The  axle  shafts  are 
heavier  than  formerly,  and  because  of  the  three-quarter  floating 
design  of  axle  construction,  they  serve  only  to  turn  the  wheels,  with¬ 
out  carrying  any  of  the  weight  of  truck  or  load. 

A  feature  of  the  improved  Ford  truck  is  the  new  4-speed  trans¬ 
mission,  which  provides  abundant  power  for  moving  capacity  loads, 
and  ample  speed  where  time  saved  is  an  important  factor. 

Brakes  on  the  front  wheels  have  been  enlarged  to  the  same  size 
as  those  on  the  rear  wheels,  providing  increased  braking  area  and 
a  high  degree  of  safety. 

The  four-cylinder  engine  of  the  Ford  truck  develops  40  horse¬ 
power  at  moderate  speed.  This  means  that  nearly  its  full  power 
becomes  available  without  the  need  for  excessive  speed.  Especially 
important  to  the  reliability  of  the  engine  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
electrical,  ignition,  cooling,  lubrication  and  fuel  systems. 

Other  chassis  features,  many  of  which  are  unusual  in  a  truck  of 
such  low  price,  are  the  cantilever  rear  springs;  the  torque-tube  drive; 
and  the  dual  rear  wheels  at  small  additional  cost,  making  possible 
the  use  of  balloon  tires  the  same  size  throughout,  so  that  all  six 
steel  disc  wheels  and  tires  are  interchangeable  all  around. 

You  can  inspect  the  improved  Ford  truck,  today,  at  the  showroom 
of  your  Ford  dealer. 


V  4-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 

A  wide,  flexible  power  range 

V  NEW 
SPIRAL  BEVEL 
GEAR  REAR  AXLE 

Rugged  strength  and  long  life 

IT  LARGER 
BRAKES 

Providing  a  greater  degree  of  safety 

V  NEW 
FRONT  AXLE 
AND  SPRING 

Front  construction  unusually  sturdy 
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Ornamentals 


for  the 


Farm  Home 


ORE  than  five  years  ago  our  own 
farm  home  suggested  itself  as  the 
end  of  our  trail ;  adventure  from 
thence  was  to  concern  itself  in  the 
development  of  that  spot  into  one 
of  charm  and  profit.  The  farm  se¬ 
lected  was  almost  evenly  cut  into  a 
north  and  south  section  by  the>  State 
road.  Thus,  the  immediate  view,  in  front  of  the 
house,  was  secure,  and  the  distance  to  travel  from 
the  fields  was  divided.  A  pleasing  background  for 
the  level  fields  of  this  frontage  was  created  by  our 
woodlot  to  the  southeast,  and  a  distant  outlook  to 
hills  some  miles  to  the  southwest.  The  house  stood 
on  a  pleasing  rise,  just  far  enough  from  the  road  to 
accommodate  a  well-established  row  of  sugar  maples 
and  horse  chestnuts,  a  pleasing  stretch  of  lawn  and 
a  row  of  Spinea  Van  Houttei  across  the  entire  front 
of  the  house.  Three  Norway  spruces,  scraggly  with 
age,  cluttered  the  front  lawn,  gave  too  much  shade 
to  the  house  Summer  and  Winter,  and  prevented 
flower  borders  against  the  Spirsea.  To  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  former  owner,  the  Optimist,  armed 
with  saw  and  ax,  leveled  these  trees  to  the  top  of 
the  ground.  Later,  one  of  them  provided  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  large  concrete  bird  bath.  A  great  deal 
of  human  interest  as  well  as  bird  comfort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  centered  about  that  bird  bath !  Two  spruces 
on  each  side  lawn  were  trimmed  and  continue  to 
add  touches  of  balanced  height  and  color  as  well  as 
bird  shelter  and  welcome  shade. 

The  east  side  lawn  sloped  gently  to  the  north  and 
east.  The  entire  east  side  was  screened  from  the 
garden  by  a  tall  arbor  vit*e  hedge.  This  provided 
a  sheltered  and  long-established  garden.  The  only 
garden  it  was  that  the  place  showed,  except  a  very 
small  parcel  which  had  recently  been  dug  up  in 
the  back  corner  by  the  hedge.  Here  some  sweet  peas 
blossomed  profusely.  Most  of  the  small  plot  was 
unplanted,  so  into  that  spot  were  crowded  many 
rooted  slips  of  roses,  clumps  of  peonies  and  clumps 
of  various  perennials  that  the  Optimist  and  his  wife 
had  treasured  in  larger  proportions  in  former  homes. 
This  nursery  corner  was  enlarged  many  times  and 
became  a  gay  rose  garden  and  perennial  border.  As 
the  many  other  lawn  gardens  and  beds  developed, 
the  crowding  of  the  original  flower  garden  disap¬ 
peared  and  order  evolved. 

A  row  of  American  Pillar  roses  blossomed  luxu- 
riantly  in  front  of  the  arbor  vit;e  hedge.  Some  en¬ 
terprising  branches  escaped  the  pruning  shears  and 
climbed  for  30  feet  or  more  into  a  Sheldon  pear  tree 
which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  hedge.  Wild  cucum- 
1  er  vines  and  the  Pillar  roses  completely  hid  the 
dingy  smoke-house  in  that  corner.  A  prettier  sight 
than  that  side  and  corner  presented  when  American 
Pillar  roses  bloomed  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find.  Severe  pruning  saved  the  pear  tree  from  blight, 
and  from  that  time  it  wa§  cherished,  not  alone  for 
the  fruit  and  flowers  of  its  own,  but  also  for  the 
long  wreaths  of  pink  rose  blossoms  against  the 
pear's  glossy  green  leaves. 

White  baby  ramblers  and  dainty  Hiawatha  roses 
soon  began  to  fill  the  remaining  background  of  that 
rose  garden,  and  the  surplus  was  shifted  to  other 
parts  of  the  lawn  and  gardens.  A  luxuriant  Silver 


By  Mrs .  Opti 

Moon,  with  its  wicked  thorns,  magnificent  foliage, 
Tea-rose  like  buds,  and  large,  single,  white  blossoms 
with  their  great  mass  of  yellow  stamens,  possessed  a 
tall  locust  post  and  several  surrounding  square  feet, 
as  the  long  branches  drooped  gracefully  about  the 
support.  Tausendschoen  occupied  a  dead  cedar  tree 
about  10  feet  in  height,  and  this  “rose  of  a  thousand 
beauties”  bloomed  there.  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber 
added  a  dash  of  colorful  beauty  found  in  no  other 
rose.  Clumps  of  various  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses 
tilled  the  foreground.  One  of  the  choicest  clumps  of 
these  was  started  from  slips,  and  is  not  yet  named. 
General  Jacqueminot  received  a  favored  location. 
Two  bushes  Of  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet,  pro¬ 
vided  an  almost  constant  burst  of  yellow  blossoms  of 
Tea  rose  charm,  both  in  bud,  opened  flowers  and 
foliage.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  bushes  added  their 
large  flesh-colored  buds  and  exquisite,  unfolded 
white  blossoms.  George  Arends,  or  Pink  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  proved  quite  as  charming  and  prolific  of 
long  cutting  stems  and  perfect*  blossoms  as  did  its 
white  sisters.  AVell  in  the  foreground,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz  never  ceased  throughout  the  Summer  to 
send  forth  abundance  of  rich  red  blossoms  of  velvet 
like  texture. 

To  one  side  of  the  rose  garden  and  at  the  end  of 
the  American  Pillar  row,  was  placed  the  Rosa 
Hugonis  with  its  fern-like  foliage  and  show  of  yel¬ 
low  glory.  Our  appreciation  of  sunshine  reflected 
itself  in  our  choice  of  some  yellow  roses,  and  other 
yellow  flowers.  In  the  rose  garden  was  found  a 
place  for  the  old-fashioned  moss  rose.  Those  buds 
added  a  pleasurable  touch  to  many  bouquets  for  the 
house,  or  for  friends. 

All  the  world  loves  roses,  so  we  did  not  confine 
their  charm  to  the  rose  garden.  Neither  did  we  give 
that  large  corner  garden  exclusively  to  roses.  In 
front  of  some  of  the  taller  varieties  that  bloom  only 
annually,  several  varieties  of  perennials  were  se¬ 
lected.  Early  flowering  bulbs  were  given  second 
border  position  and  pansies,  such  as  Snowflake,  and 
Queen  of  the  Yellows,  occupied  the  front  border 
position  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  many  flower 
beds.  These  beds  never  ceased  to  increase  in  num¬ 
ber.  Thus  we  planned  to  have  no  flower  corner,  or 
border,  ever  barren  of  flowers. 

Among  our  perennials  the  German  Irises  of  many 
names  and  colors  were  favored.  The  Siberian  Iris 
with  its  mass  of  tall  spikes  of  wonderful  blue 
flowers,  and  graceful  narrow  leaves,  gave  annual 
satisfaction.  It  grew  so  thriftily  that  we  found  many 
places  where  a  clump  spread  beauty.  We  noted  that 
tiger  swallow-tail,  and  black  swallow-tail  butter 
flies  often  poised  on  the  blossoms,  and  a  more  de¬ 
lightful  picture  was  difficult  to  find.  Iceland  poppies 
proved  a  pleasing  border  about  the  clumps  of  Irik 
The  delicate  white,  yellow  and  peach  of  these  silk¬ 
en  petals,  with  the  great  center  whorl  of  yellow  sta¬ 
mens,  attracted  the  bees  as  well  as  beauty-loving 
eyes.  Arabis  alpina  yielded  a  prolonged  mass  of 
white-blossomed  border  plants  for  the  Iris  beds. 
Dwarf  Iris  blossomed  early  and  its  profusion  of  rich 
purple  blossoms  made  it  valuable  for  borders. 


Such  a  variety  of  perennials  offered  to  make  at¬ 
tractive  our  perennial  gardens.  In  the  background 
the  tall,  graceful  spikes  of  Anchusa  Italica  provided 
a  mass  of  rare  clear  blue  for  a  bank  of  Aquilegia 
chrysantha,  the  golden  columbine.  These  two  va¬ 
rieties  yielded  blossoms  for  weeks.  Any  of  the  long- 
spurred  hybrid  columbines  pleased  us  as  bedding 
plants  and  as  bouquet  material,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  other  flowers.  Shasta  daisies  never 
failed  to  attract  the  passing  observer.  Gaillardia, 
or  blanket  flower,  surrounding  Shasta  daisies,  was 
ever  pleasing.  Coreopsis,  too,  mingled  with  satis¬ 
faction  among  plants  of  similar  growing  habits. 
Gypsophila  or  baby's  breath,  started  from  seeds,  es¬ 
tablished  itself  in  our  favor,  in  the  garden,  in  the 
Summer  bouquets  and  in  the  Winter  bouquets  of  gay- 
colored  strawfiowers.  From  some  of  these  seed¬ 
lings  we  had  a  few  of  the  beautiful  double-flowering 
form. 

Back  of  the  Gypsophila  stood  clumps  of  the  tall, 
hybrid  Delphiniums.  Some  Of  these  were  the  single, 
deep  blue  variety.  Many  were  the  most  exquisite 
iridescent  shades,  displayed  in  great  spikes  and 
spikelets  of  double  flowers.  The  dainty  coral-colored 
spikes  of  Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi  mingled 
pleasingly  with  the  Gypsophila.  The  former  occu¬ 
pied  the  foreground.  The  dainty  coloring  and  frag¬ 
rance  of  the  old-fashioned  sweet  lavender  won  a 
place  in  our  borders  along  with  the  silvery  foliage 
and  white  flowers  of  Cerastium  or  snow-in-Summer. 
Stokesia  or  cornflower  aster,  provided  a  low-grow¬ 
ing  and  very  attractive  blue  flower.  The  Myosotis 
or  perennial  forget-me-not  filled  shaded  borders. 
These  Palustris  sorts  blossomed  from  May  till  frost. 
The  Alpestris  varieties  blossomed  in  April  and  the 
combination  of  these  in  a  border  of  pure  yellow 
hardy  Primula  certainly  proved  attractive.  In  a 
rather  severe  Winter  climate  Myosotis  alpestris  was 
a  biennial,  but  an  excellent  self-seeder,  so  we  just 
kept  a  succession  of  the  plants  coming  on  from  year 
to  year. 

We  never  omitted  the  charm  of  form  and  color  of 
the  Campanula  or  Canterbury  bells  and  the  Digi¬ 
talis  or  foxglove,  from  the  vacant  places  left  for 
them,  in  the  perennial  gardens.  In  sheltered  and 
sunny  nooks,  the  early-flowering,  perennial  Chrysan¬ 
themums  added  color  to  the  late  garden,  and  gave 
much  cherished  bouquet  material  when  most  flowers 
had  gone.  Against  some  nooks  of  shrubbery  green 
we  permitted  the  Oriental  poppies  to  blaze  their 
mid-Summer  prodigality.  Gay  they  were,  but  we 
could  not  agree  with  a  flower-loving  neighbor  who 
wished  them  to  blossom  all  Summer.  When  a  hard 
Summer  rain  washed  away  their  dazzle,  we  almost 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  color  was  so  intense ! 
Flowers,  like  people,  may  carry  a  dashing  fascina¬ 
tion,  hut  for  our  friends  throughout  the  seasons, 
we  desired  wearing  qualities  of  quiet  charm. 

The  front  lawn  was  much  improved  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  cluttering  shrubbery  which  had  been  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  desultory  manner,  with  some  peonies,  on 
either  side  of  the  big  flagstone  walks,  and  inviting- 
flagstone  steps  replaced  the  jumping-off  place  that 
ended  in  an  unkept  hank  which  the  building  of  the 
State  road,  some  years  previous,  had  left.  Two 
long  beds  were  ready  that  first  September.  These 


“ Gladacres ”  also  Greic  Some  Regal  Lilies.  Fig.  156 


White  Pansies  Bordering  Perennials  and  Shrubbery.  Fig.  158 
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beds  extended  across  the  entire  front  and  the 
Spinea  Van  Houttei  made  an  excellent  background. 
Peonies  from  the  undesirable  location  in  the  lawn 
were  divided  in  September  and  these  formed  the 
second  step  in  the  background.  Tulips,  daffodils, 
Narcissus,  and  Crocuses  were  planted  in  October. 
The  shorter,  earlier-blooming  tulips  were  next  to  the 
Crocuses  while  the  tall  Darwin  tulips  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  irregular  clumps  just  in  front  of  the 
peonies.  Next  Summer,  after  the  bulbs  had  blos¬ 
somed,  they  were  dug  and  asters  and  Gladiolus  or 
Petunias  or  geraniums  filled  the  spaces  for  the  re¬ 
maining  Summer  season. 

The  west  foundation  of  the  house  was  unrelieved 
by  any  planting  and  was  quite  noticeable  as  the 
house  was  approached  from  the  west.  Japanese 
barberry  or  Berberis  Thunbergi  was  selected  to  1111 


Apple  Bud  Witli  Aphids  and  Three  White  Eggs  of 
Syrphus  Fly  at  End  of  Arrow.  Fig.  159 


the  barrenness.  The  Autumn  foliage  and  the  Au¬ 
tumn  and  Winter  scarlet  berries  made  it  especially 
attractive.  The  native  barberry  had  been  con¬ 
demned  as  host  for  one  stage  in  the  life  history  of 
wheat  rust,  but  the  Japanese  barberry  had  no  such 
stigma. 

The  part  of  the  front  porch  which  shaded  the  din¬ 
ing-room  and  part  of  the  kitchen  windows,  was  too 
darkly  shaded  by  an  untrimmed,  luxuriant  Virginia 
creeper,  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia.  This  was  severely 
pruned,  so  that  it  merely  formed  a  leafy  border 
along  the  posts  and  top  of  the  porch.  A  wild  Cle¬ 
matis  was  rescued  from  rambling  on  the  shaded 
ground  and  it  was  planted  so  as  to  shade  the  south 
side  of  the  porch  in  the  corner  where  hung  the  porch 
swing.  Clematis  paniculata  was  planted  at  the 
west  end  of  the  porch  to  finish  the  screen  and  Sum¬ 
mer  shade  for  that  corner.  The  dainty  white  blos¬ 
som  sprays  of  the  wild  Clematis  were  almost  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  the  incomparable  Clematis  paniculata, 
and  the  wild  Clematis  had  only  the  attractive  seed 
tendrils  and  light  green  shade  to  tell  of  its  blossom 
season  when  Clematis  paniculata  burst  into  white 
beauty  and  frgranc-e. 

The  west  side  lawn  boasted  two  dead  cherry  trees, 
one  dead  plum  and  another  cherry  and  plum  that  ap¬ 
peared  half  dead.  An  old  picket  fence  wabbled  its 
unsteady  way  toward  the  barnlot  till  it  ended  in 
an  unsightly  woodpile.  The  fence  was  removed  and 
its  pickets  served  yearly,  since,  as  tomato  stakes  in 
the  vegetable  garden.  The  dead  trees  were  removed 
and  the  sevei'e  pruning  of  the  half-dead  sweet  cherry 
and  Heine  Claude  plum  resulted  in  shapely  trees 
that  yielded  welcome  fruit.  The  woodpile  found  a 
hidden  nook  even  more  convenient  than  was  the  con¬ 
spicuous  spot.  This  old  woodpile  spot  proved  valu¬ 
able  soil  for  another  large  perennial  flower  collec¬ 
tion  with  shrubbery  and  vines  in  the  background. 
This  clump  creates  a  charming  screen  for  the  barn¬ 
yard.  In  a  space  between  the  screen  and  the  barn¬ 
yard  a  fine  specimen  tulip  tree  was  set. 

How  everything  in  that  old  woodpile  grew  !  The 
Tartarian  honeysuckles  provided  attractive  green,  a 
mass  of  pink  blossoms  and  a  show  of  red  berries 
which  the  birds  find  good.  The  Philadelphus  Vir¬ 
ginal  was  the  most  artistic  arrangement  of  beautiful, 
double  white  flowers  and  follows  the  old  favorite 
mock  orange  or  syringa.  A  thrifty  quince  con¬ 
tributed  ornamental  pink  blossoms  in  the  Spring 
and  fragrant,  yellow  fruit  in  the  Autumn.  Weigela, 
Pride  of  Rochester  Deuf/.ia  and  Torsythia  lent  their 
charms. 

In  the  foreground  many  of  our  choice  lilies  grew. 
The  display  of  Regal  lilies  yearly  increased  to  very 
showy  numbers  from  the  addition  of  seedlings. 
Lilium  candidum,  or  Madonna  lilies,  spread  from 
thrifty  bulbs.  The  gold-banded  lilies  of  Japan 
spread  not  so  rapidly,  but  the  long  spikes  of  rare 
beauty  were  much  appreciated,  and  helped  in  the 
long  succession  of  lily  charm.  Funkia  or  plantain 
lilies,  both  lavender  and  white,  created  foreground 
clumps  of  blossom.  The  Canada  lilies  were  found 
growing  in  a  neighbor’s  meadow  and  he  kindly  do¬ 
nated  clumps  of  them,  and  added  much  to  our  joy. 
Around  an  old  stump  where  few  things  cared  to 
grow,  tiger  lilies  sent  an  abundance  of  thrifty  spikes 
of  colorful  blossoms. 

Seclusion  for  walks  and  gateways  in  the  backyard 
was  perfected  by  arbors  and  trellises  on  which  Doro¬ 
thy  Perkins,  red  ramblers,  Hiawatha  or  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  roses  spread  color  and  fragrance.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  honeysuckle  and  choice  grapevines  made  good 

screens,  too.  .  _  „ 

R.  N.-Y. — Perhaps  everyone  cannot  begin  with  all 
the  lovely  ornamentals  Mrs.  Opti  describes,  but  why 
not  make  a  start.  Everything  must  have  a  beginning. 


Our  Friends,  the  Flower-Flies,  or 
Syrphus-Flies 

THOSE  best  acquainted  with  insects  have  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  apparently  contradictory  fact 
that  “insects  are  their  own  worst  enemies.”  It  is 
through  the  modern  studies  of  present-day  entomolo¬ 
gists  that  we  are  coming  to  realize  the  great  good 
done  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  by  the  many  kinds 
of  large  and  small  insects  that  live  upon  and  destroy 
other  and  injurious  insects. 

The  following  doggerel  by  one  of  our  older  En¬ 
glish  poets  expresses  a  modern  point  of  view  which 
has  much  more  vital  truth  in  it,  I  am  sure,  than 
Swift,  the  writer,  ever  dreamed  of : 

“So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey; 

And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  ’em, 

And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum.” 

Prominent  among  our  insect  friends  which  con¬ 
stantly  war  on  their  own  kind  are  the  flower-flies, 
or  hover-flies  as  the  English  call  them.  Entomolo¬ 
gists  know  them  as  Syrphus-flies.  There  are  many 
different  species  of  flower-flies  and  most  of  them 
visit  flowers  of  various  kinds  in  order  to  get  the 
nectar  and  pollen  for  food.  Their  habits* of  visit¬ 
ing  flowers  and  living  on  nectar  and  pollen  remind 
one  of  the  bees ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  many 
of  these  flies  are  colored  and  marked  like  bees  and 
wasps- — so  closely  in*some  cases  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  latter.  Probably  these  harmless,  help¬ 
less  flower-flies  go  about  unmolested  because  of  their 
close  mimicry  of  the  more  fiery  bees,  wasps  and 
hornets  which  are  not  generally  bothered  by  other 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Certain  species  of  the  flower-flies  are  known  as 
sweat-flies  because  they  have  the  habit  of  hovering 
over  one’s  hands  or  other  exposed  portions  of  the 
body  when  the  latter  are  covered  with  perspiration. 
The  species  of  Syrphus-flies  which  I  have  often  seen 
hovering  over  my  perspiring  hands  in  the  Summer 
time  have  been  smaller  than  the  general  run  of 
flower-flies,  but  they  have  been  brightly  marked  like 
other  species  with  yellow  bands  on  the  body. 

Perhaps  the  common  American  Syrphus-fly  (Syr¬ 
phus  americanus)  with  what  we  know  of  its  habits 
and  life  history,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  friendly 
part  these  flies  perforin  for  us  in  holding  in  check 
those  innumerable  and  inveterate  enemies  of  ours, 
the  plant-lice,  or  aphids.  This  common  Syrphus-fly 


The  A  merican  Syrphus  Fly  {Enlarged) .  Fig.  1G0 


is  a  glistening,  shining-black  fly  about  half  an  inch 
long,  with  several  bright  yellow  bands  across  the 
abdomen.  It  is  a  handsome,  active  fly,  looking 
much  like  a  yellow-jacket  (Fig.  160).  It  is  a  harm¬ 
less  visitor  of  flowers,  probably  performing  a  good 
work  in  cross-fertilizing  the  flowers  which  it  visits. 
When,  however,  the  buds  of  the  apple  trees  begin  to 
burst  in  the  Spring,  and  the  aphids  hatch  and  cluster 
on  the  unfolding  leaves,  this  mother  fly  goes  with 
an  unerring  instinct  to  the  aphid-covered  buds  and 
lays  her  beautiful,  pearly-white  eggs  near  the  colony 
of  aphids  (Fig.  159).  Here  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
maggots  of  the  fly  find  fresh  food  on  every  hand. 
All  a  Syrphus  maggot  has  to  do  is  to  reach  over  to 
the  right,  fasten  its  jaws  into  the  body  of  an  aphid, 
suck  out  the  juices,  cast  the  empty  body  away  and 
then  reach  to  the  left,  impale  another  aphid,  and 
simply  repeat  the  process  until  its  hunger  is  sat¬ 
isfied;  but  since  the  maggots  grow  fast  and  are  al¬ 
ways  hungry  the  aphids  on  the  buds  disappear 
rapidly  until  perhaps  not  one  is  left. 

The  maggots  of  Syrphus-flies  are  soft,  brownish, 
or  greenish  creatures  resembling  small  slugs  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  although  they  are  not  slimy.  Three  of 
them  are  shown  in  Fig.  161,  resting  on  a  leaf. 

The  number  of  these  maggots  that  may  be  present 
in  a  field  of  peas,  for  example,  during  a  season  in 
which  the  pea  aphid  is  abundant  is  really  amazing. 
During  the  season  of  1899  the  pea  aphid  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abundant  in  southern  Maryland ;  but  the 
lice  did  not  have  their  own  way,  for  they  were  even¬ 
tually  almost  destroyed  by  the  maggots  of  Syrphus- 
flies.  On  one  farm  where  the  lice  were  exceedingly 
abundant,  the  owner  actually  gathered  nearly  25 
bushels  of  the  maggots  from  the  separators  when 
the  pea  vines  were  thrashed.  I  have  no  idea  how 
many  individual  maggots  there  were  in  a  bushel, 
but  there  must  have  been  millions. 

GI.ENN  W.  HERRICK. 


<  A  Potato  Calamity 

ONG  John  is  dead.  After  a  life  span  of  more 
than  90  years  this  obscure  and  little-known 
variety  of  potato  has  vanished  from  the  world.  In 
the  great  veneration  of  the  variety  lies  the  calamity. 
Who  knows  of  a  variety  of  potato  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  so  long  a  time?  Garnet  Chili  is  very 
old  as  varieties  go,  but  it  first  came  into  existence 
in  1853,  under  the  tutelage  of  Chauncey  Goodrich 
of  Utica.  Early  Rose  is  younger.  It  is  in  fact  a 
daughter  of  Garnet  Chili  and  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Albert  Bresee  in  Vermont  in  1861.  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  likewise  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  Garnet 


Chili,  was  introduced  in  1878.  Burbank  is  a  chance 
seedling  picked  up  by  Luther  Burbank  in  a  garden 
in  Massachusetts  in  1873.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
seedling  of  Early  Rose.  Green  Mountain  is  five 
years  younger  and  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  mere 
youth  in  the  family  of  potato  varieties,  dating  only 
from  1£88. 

Where  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States,  can 
be  found  a  variety  that  was  grown  90  years  ago? 
Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  numerous  communications  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  speaks  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  varieties  commonly  under  cultivation  in  the 
forties  of  the  last  century :  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Early 
Pink  Eye,  Merino,  Mercer,  Western  Red,  Carter, 
Early  Mountain  June,  Early  Shaw,  Meshanock,  etc. 
Are  these  familiar  names?  Certainly  not  to  the 
majority  of  potato  growers.  Some  very  old  people 
may  recognize  the  names,  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  any  of  these  varieties  can  be  found  anywhere. 

Why  is  it  that  varieties  of  potatoes  change  so 
often?  For  one  thing,  of  course,  an  old  variety 
may  be  given  a  new  name.  One  need  only  think 
of  the  great  number  of  names  that  mean  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  Green  Mountain  to  realize  that 
this  happens.  For  another  thing  a  seedling  or  a 
sport  is  found  that  has  a  little  smoother  skin  or  a 
better  flavor  than  the  parent  type  and  it  gets  named 
and  put  on  the  market.  This  is  not  an  important 
factor,  however,  and  improvements  in  flavor  are  not 
very  noticeable.  In  fact,  folks  in  Ithaca  will  buy 
Blue  Victor  whenever  offered  because  of  its  unusual 
flavor  and  line  cooking  qualities,  and  Blue  Victor  is 
an  old  variety;  at  least  it  has  been  known  since  1885. 

It  is  coming  to  be  believed  that  the  chief  reason  for 
the  change  in  varieties  is  disease.  There  are  certain 
diseases  such  as  leaf-roll,  mosaic,  spindle-tuber 
and  the  like,  which  cause  a  running  out.  The  tubers 
become  smaller  year  after  year,  and  soon  they  are 
too  small  to  be  marketable.  Some  healthy  stock 
may  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  or  in  another 
State  or  “up  north”  but  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Triumph  came  very  near  disappearing  completely 
because  no  one  could  find  a  plant  free  from  mosaic. 
Fortunately  a  fine  lot  of  healthy  Triumph  is  now 
available. 

How  rapidly  a  variety  may  be  run  out  by  leaf- 
roll  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  taken  from 
records  at  Ithaca.  These  were  hybrid  seedlings 
which  caught  the  roll  the  first  year  they  were 
in  the  field.  Hybrid  No.  1  gave  a  yield  of  18  market¬ 
able  tubers  per  hill  in  1927.  In  1928  the  yield 
dropped  to  an  average  of  nine  tubers  of  marketable 
size,  and  in  1929  not  a  single  hill  had  tubers  of 
marketable  size.  Moisture  conditions  in  1929  were 
entirely  satisfactory  at  Ithaca  and  tubers  for 
planting  were  saved  only  from  the  best  yielding  hills 
of  the  1928  crop.  Another  record  (No.  141-3)  :  1927, 
25  No.  1  tubers  per  hill,  192S,  15-18  tubers ;  1929, 
8  to  10  “marbles”,  none  of  marketable  size.  Dozens 
of  such  records  could  be  reproduced  here  if  there 
were  any  object  in  doing  so. 

As  is  well  known,  these  diseases  became  so 
destructive  that  a  system  of  tuber  indexing  was 
developed  in  this  and  other  States  in  order  to  find 
tubers  free  from  disease.  Such  tubers  are  grown 
for  increase  in  an  isolation  plot.  Diseased  plants 
are  rogued  out  as  soon  as  detected,  and  the  crop 
from  this  plot  is  used  for  seed  the  next  year.  A 
system  of  inspections  by  experts  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  such  growers  to 
“certify”  that  their  stock  is  practically  free  from 
disease.  Farmers  in  New  York  who  are  engaged  in 
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this  kind  of  work  with  potatoes  and  other  crops 
have  organized  an  association  known  as  the  New 
York  Seed  Improvement  Co-operative  Association. 

The  secretary  of  the  association,  who  is  located 
in  Ithaca,  has  a  list  of  potato  growers  whose  fields 
were  certified  in  1929.  An  examination  of  the  list 
shows  that  members  have  for  sale  considerable 
quantities  of  such  well-known  varieties  as  Green 
Mountain,  Smooth  Rural,  Russet  Rural,  Cobbler,  etc. 
By  means  of  tuber  indexing,  rogueing,  field  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification,  for  all  of  which  the  grower 
must  pay  whether  or  not  his  field  passes  inspection, 
it  appears  that  some  of  our  present-day  varieties 
are  likely  to  enjoy  a  longer  span  of  life  than  has 
been  the  case  in  former  years. 

But  Long  John  lived  for  90  years  with  never  a 
tuber  index  nor  a  certificate.  Death  was  accidental 
--the  storage  cellar  got  too  cold.  And  therein  lies 
the  calamity.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  John  Bushnell 
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of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  this  variety  must 
have  been  immune  or  at  least  tolerant  for  these  run¬ 
ning-out  diseases,  otherwise  it  would  long  since  have 
disappeared.  For  the  last  20  years  the  variety  has 
been  grown  in  Central  Ohio  in  a  region  where  good 
growers  feel  that  they  must  bring  in  certified  seed 
from  Michigan  every  third  year. 

Presumably  Long  John  had  some  bad  qualities, 
for  the  variety  was  never  grown  commercially.  Per¬ 
haps  the  tubers  were  as  long  as  a  cowhorn  and  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  with  very  deep  eyes,  but  in  any  event 
it  had  two  good  characters ;  it  was  surely  resistant 
to  disease,  and  it  must  have  had  good  cooking  qual¬ 
ities  to  have  been  kept  for  so  many  years.  Neither 
deep  eyes  nor  long  tubers  need  be  a  drawback  in  a 
variety  of  potato  in  these  days  of  modern  breeding 
methods.  If  a  plant  only  possesses  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease  a  great  many  desirable  qualities  can  be  bred 
into  it  without  disturbing  its  disease  resistance.  To 
be  sure,  no  one  has  demonstrated  that  this  is  true 
for  potato  roll,  mosaic  and  the  like,  because  no  one 
has  had  the  original  resistant  stock  with  which  to 
make  an  attempt. 

It  may  be  that  a  variety  exists  somewhere  which 
can  equal  the  record  of  Long  John.  If  there  is  such 
a  variety  anywhere  it  ought  to  be  got  out  and  tested 
thoroughly.  The  undersigned  is  willing,  in  fact 
anxious,  to  make  such  tests,  and  will  welcome  any 
<  pportunities  that  may  be  offered,  doxai.d  reijdick. 


The  Catatonk  Valley 

THE  Catatonic  Valley  has  a  marvelous  history, 
only  partly  recorded.  It  is  unknown  outside  the 
county  in  which  it  lies,  save  perhaps  by  a  few  who 
have  lived  or  had  friends  there.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  has  never  before  been  described  in  print,  yet 
nature  took  uncounted  millions  of  years  to  make  it, 
and  men,  red  and  white,  have  made  homes  in  it  for 
at  least  two  centuries.  You  may  live  in  one  like  it. 
There  are  scores  of  them.  I  propose  to  speak  of  it 
here,  not  to  send  you  to  your  maps,  where  you  would 
find  the  name  of  this  valley  only  in  very  small  let¬ 
ters,  if  at  all,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  your  own 
home  valley,  fully  as  worthy  of  your  consideration 
of  its  history  as  is  this  one  to  those  who  live  here. 

The  Catatonk  Valley  is  fortunate  in  its  name.  It 
was  a  strange  ignoring  of  the  natural  rights  of  a 
country  to  its  own  language  that  sent  the  forefathers 
abroad  for  names  when  they  established  settlements 
in  a  new  land.  Homesickness  must  account  for  much 
of  this,  but  it  is  hard  to  forgive  the  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion  that  caused  ancient  cities,  long  dead,  to  spring 
to  life  among  the  stumps  of  a  new  continent.  It 
was  a  dispensation  of  providence  that  the  creek 
winding  its  way  through  this  valley  retained  its 
musical  name;  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  villages 
along  its  course  could  not  have  been  christened  in 
the  same  Indian  language. 

The  history  of  this  valley  may  as  well  start  with 
the  time  when  it  lay  under  a  sheet  of  ice,  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  feet  thick.  We  might  as  well 
say  simply  that  this  was  long  ago,  for  the  geologists 
fling  millions  of  years  around  with  little  regard  for 
numbers.  This  sheet  of  ice  came  down  upon  our 
country  from  the  north,  moving  slowly  southward. 
Then,  as  changes  in  the  climate  came,  the  sun  melted 
its  lower  edge  and  it  retreated,  only  to  come  on 
again  and  again  in  a  grinding,  crushing  course  that 
changed  the  whole  appearance  of  the  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  over  which  it  passed.  Another  such  sheet  may 
come  again  some  day.  We  think  of  the  earth  and 
its  climates  as  being  forever  fixed,  but  geology  is 
only  the  first  chapter  in  a  book  whose  author  is  still 
writing.  This  sheet  of  ice  left  unmistakable  marks 
as  it  forced  its  long  fingers  between  the  hills,  scor¬ 
ing  their  sides,  cutting  them  down,  dropping  here 
and  there  a  big  bowlder  torn  from  some  cliff  farther 
north  and  leaving  deposits  of  sand,  gravel  and  stones 
all  along  its  way. 

People  think  that  they  are  walking  on  the  floor 
of  this  valley.  They  are  not ;  they  have  never  seen 
it.  It  lies  many  feet  beneath  them.  The  wash  from 
the'  hills,  the  clay,  sand  and  gravel  and  the  larger 
stones  brought  down  with  the  ice  have  covered  the 
floor  of  the  Catatonk  Valley,  forming  a  raised,  level 
surface  on  which  men  cultivate  and  build  their  houses. 
Sometimes  men  try  to  drive  a  well  and  go  but  a 
few  feet  before  the  pipe  strikes  a  huge  bowlder  that 
it  cannot  move  or  pierce.  Leaving  that  bowlder 
right  in  their  way  was  one  of  the  ice  sheet's  little 
jokes.  There  are  ridges  of  sand,  gravel  and  stones 
upon  which  large  trees  are  now  growing,  basins  in 
the  ground,  called  “kittles,”  banks  along  the  lower 
levels,  where  sand  and  gravel  are  assorted  as  to 
size  and  placed  in  regular  layers,  all  showing  where 
a  part  of  the  ice  sheet’s  load  tumbled  off  or  where 
the  streams  of  water  flowing  from  it  as  it  melted, 
carried  and  deposited  the  smaller  and  more  easily 
moved  particles  of  ground  rock.  Nature  moved  the 
heavens  and  earth  to  make  the  Catatonk  Valley,  the 
map-makers  ignore  it. 

Jumping  over  a  few  millions,  or  a  few  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years,  we  come  up  to  a  time,  about 
150  years  ago,  when  a  few  uneasy  New  Englanders 
discovered  the  Catatonk  Valley  and  thought  that 
they  saw  the  promised  land  in  it.  But  for  a  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  to  stop  them,  people  would  still  be  seek¬ 
ing  the  promised  land.  About  the  close  of  the  ItevO' 
lution,  Washington  sent  a  few  thousand  soldiers  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Catatonk  Valley  to  show  the 
marauding  Indians  what  was  what.  There  is  no 
Record  of  any  of  Sullivan’s  troop  having  entered  this 
valley  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  slipped  up  the  Catatonk  Creek  and  saw  the  big 
pines  and  hemlocks  there.  Later,  a  few  came  back 
with  their  families  to  cut  those  pines  and  hemlocks. 
Now,  their  descendants  say,  “Oh,  if  we  only  had 
those  trees  back,  we  should  be  rich.”  There  are  a 
few  old  trees  left.  When  they  are  finally  cut.  other 
building  materials  may  have  so  far  displaced  lum¬ 
ber  that  they  will  not  be  worth  as  much  as  now. 
It  is  risky  to  hold  on  to  potential  wealth  too  long ; 
a  tree  in  the  plank  may  be  worth  two  in  the  bush. 


The  Catatonk  Valley  is  a  runway.  A  little  to 
the  north  lies  the  city  of  Ithaca,  near  it  are  the  old 
Onondaga  salt  springs.  At  its  southern  end.  the 
Catatonk  Valley  opens  into  the  broad  one  of  the 
Susquehanna  Iiiver.  The  village  of  Owego  is  there. 
It  is  there  largely  because  early  settlers  came  down 
the  Catatonk  Valley  with  loads  of  lumber  and  salt 
to  load  them  upon  rafts  and  float  them  down  the 
Susquehanna  to  Baltimore.  Indians  made  the  first 
trail  from  Ithaea-on-the-Cayuga  to  Owego-on-the- 
Susquehanna.  Teamsters  widened  it  and  paved  wet 
spots  with  corduroy.  Inn-keepers  established  other 
wet  spots  at  frequent  intervals  along  its  course. 
Traffic  upon  the  turnpike  became  heavy  and  the 
second  railroad  to  be  built  in  the  State  paralleled 
the  old  Indian  trail.  Its  locomotive  ran  upon  wood¬ 
en  rails,  shod  with  iron.  The  older  people  still 
speak  of  the  piles  of  cord  wood  placed  along  its 
course  to  feed  that  locomotive  as  it  ate  its  way 
through  the  woods,  living  on  the  country  through 
which  it  passed.  Huge,  locomotives  upon  heavy  steel 
rails  now  replace  the  wood-burning  one.  A  con¬ 
crete  highway  has  made  moccasins,  ox  teams  and 
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even  horses  useless.  Big  drays  come  daily  from 
near-by  cities,  bringing  to  the  merchants  in  the  val¬ 
ley  the  supplies  once  shipped  by  rail.  Automobiles 
and  motor  busses  have  taken  most  of  the  passenger 
traffic.  The  dray  and  motor  bus  laugh  at  the  slow 
freight  as  they  pass  it  but  cast  a  wary  eye  up¬ 
wards  as  they  hear  the  peculiar  taunting  voice  of  an 
airplane  overhead.  History  has  not  yet  finished 
with  the  Catatonk  Valley.  It  will  probably  never 
appear  upon  any  map  except  in  small  letters,  but, 
with  the  constant  flaunting  of  capitals  in  our  eyes, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  real  history  of  civi¬ 
lization  is  written  in  small  letters.  m.  b.  d. 


Vetch  in  Wisconsin 

Can  sand  or  hairy  vetch  be  grown  in  Wisconsin? 
Sauk  Co.,  AVis.  j.  e.  h. 

ETCH  is  being  used  more  or  less  on  our  poorer 
soils.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  growing  vetch 
is  to  benefit  the  soil.  The  hairy  vetch  should  be 
sown  some  time  in  the  Fall.  The  usual  way  of  sow¬ 
ing  vetch  in  AVisconsin,  where  we  desire  it  for  hay  or 
turning  under,  is  to  seed  it  with  Fall  rye  about  the 
last  week  in  August.  AA’hen  sown  this  early  it  comes 
on  with  the  rye  and  makes  an  exceptionally  fine 
Fall  pasture.  AA7e  also  can  pasture  it  again  in  the 
Spring.  After  taking  off  the  stock  the  vetch  comes 
on  with  the  rye  very  rapidly.  The  rye  acts  as  a 
support  for  the  vetch,  and  the  vetch  clings  to  the 
stalks  and  grows  up  further  and  further  on  the  rye 
plants.  This  keeps  it  off  the  ground  and  prevents 
it  molding  and  rotting  as  it  always  will  do  when 
it  is  sown  alone. 

AA7e  usually  aim  to  sow  about  a  bushel  and  three 
pecks  of  rye  per  acre,  and  from  25  to  30  lbs.  of 
vetch.  The  vetch  and  the  rye  are  cut  for  hay  just 
when  the  vetch  is  in  full  blossom,  and  before  the  rye 
starts  to  ripen.  If  we  desire  it  for  seed,  it  is  best 
to  let  both  crops  ripen  well,  and  then  cut  when  the 
seed  pods  of  the  vetch  are  pretty  well  matured.  AAre 
never  can  get  them  all  matured  as  we  have  blossoms 
when  there  are  ripe  pods  on  the  plants. 

We  very  seldom  get  any  seed  where  vetch  is  sown 
alone  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  get  a  combination 
of  rye  and  vetch  together.  AAre  do  not  think  it  best 
for  one  to  grow  vetch  for  the  seed,  but  it  is  all 
right  to  grow  it  for  enriching  the  soil  and  also  for 
the  making  of  hay. 

The  hairy  vetch  sown  in  the  Spring  will  usually 
not  withstand  the  real  hot  Summers,  although  we 
have  sown  in  the  early  Spring  with  oats  and  cut  a 
mixed  crop  of  hay  when  the  oats  were  starting  to 
ripen.  However,  very  seldom  can  we  carry  the 


hairy  vetch  over  the  following  AVinter  as  the  hot 
weather  of  Summer  will  usually  kill  it. 

The  vetch  will  often  remain  in  the  ground  for 
several  years  and  will  usually  come  up  if  sown  as 
a  volunteer  crop  in  the  fields  later  on.  If  we  have 
no  thought  whatever  of  growing  purebred  seeds, 
there  is  no  real  harm  done  but,  when  vetch  gets 
mixed  into  our  fields  and  comes  on  regularly  many 
people  will  think  it  is  the  cockle  when  they  see  it  in 
thrashed  grains  and  will  consequently  object  to 
having  it  in  the  seed.  This  has  led  to  efforts  in 
our  State  not  to  encourage  it  except  on  the  sandy 
lands  where  we  desire  to  have  people  turn  it  under 
for  the  adding  of  humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

R.  A.  MOORE. 


Doings  in  Delaware 

SINCE  the  last  writing  we  have  had  some  real 
Winter.  On  January  22  a  sudden  snowstorm 
blanketed  this  section,  about  one  foot  on  the  level 
and  almost  zero  temperature,  but  this  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  days  of  warm  sun  and  then^a  rain, 
so  now  the  ground  is  bare  once  more.  The  farmers 
in  this  section  are  busily  engaged  in  collecting  their 
yearly  wood  supply.  The  wood  is  cut  in  long  lengths 
and  then  hauled  together  in  one  great  pile,  where 
it  is  cut  to  the  required  stove  lengths  by  a  power- 
driven  saw  which  travels  from  place  to  place,  the 
usual  charge  being  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  hour. 
The  neighbors  help  each  other,  so  the  only  financial 
outlay  is  the  saw  bill,  four  or  five  hours  being  usual¬ 
ly  sufficient  to  cut  a  year's  supply  for  the  average 
farmer. 

How  different  this  is  from  the  methods  of  30 
years  or  more  ago.  How  well  do  I  remember  when 
I  was  a  lad  and  the  long  hard  task  of  getting  the 
family  wood  supply  together.  Power  saws  were  not 
known  then,  and  the  long  hard  days  on  the  end  of 
a  cross-cut  saw  would  surely  separate  the  men  from 
the  boys.  So  vividly  I  recall  how  my  grandfather 
would  select  and  mark  the  trees  to  be  cut  choosing 
those  which  showed  signs  of  decay  or  were  other¬ 
wise  unsuitable  for  saw  timber,  the  only  exception 
being  an  occasional  squirrel  den.  Brush  was  cut  and 
piled,  and  all  promising  saplings  were  trimmed  as 
high  as  man  could  reach.  Trees  were  carefully 
felled  so  as  not  to  damage  young  growth,  sawed  in 
stove  lengths  on  the  spot,  quartered  and  ranked. 
Later  they  were*  hauled  to  the  home  yard,  split  to 
stove  size  and  again  ranked  and  covered  with 
boards.  Conditions  have  changed  in  this  as  in  other 
things  and  1  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  30  years  hence,  unless  we  curb  our 
present  wasteful  destruction  of  young  timber,  or 
find  some  suitable  substitute  for  its  many  uses. 

In  speaking  of  present  conditions  I  refer  only  to 
this  locality  with  which  I  am  familiar,  but  assume 
they  are  very  little  different  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  East.  Our  principal  wood  is  pine,  followed 
closely  by  oak,  gum  and  maple.  For  many  years 
Delaware  has  been  furnishing  large  amounts  of 
piling,  mine  props  and  railroad  ties,  also  charcoal, 
pulp  and  basket  wood.  There  are  several  men  here 
whose  sole  business  is  collecting  and  marketing  this 
commodity  and  they  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  pur¬ 
chase  tracts  of  suitable  timber.  They  will  contract 
for  all  salable  timber  down  to  a  certain  size,  say 
10  inches.in  diameter,  or  they  may  purchase  all  and 
in  many  cases  even  the  land  as  well.  If  the  land  is 
not  purchased  there  is  always  a  time  limit  in  which 
they  must  remove  their  timber.  The  cutters  and 
haulers  are  then  started.  First  comes  the  piling, 
which  takes  the  finest  of  the  pine,  then  the  mine 
props.  Trees  unsuitable  for  either  are  sawed  into 
ties  or  lumber.  The  remainder,  that  is  the  small 
trees,  crooks  and  tops,  are  either  sold  as  firewood 
in  lots  of  so  many  acres  or  left  to  decay.  Small 
pine,  eight  inches  or  less,  if  in  sufficient  quantities, 
is  cut  and  burned  into  charcoal,  considerable  of 
which  is  furnished  from  this  section.  Maple  and 
gum  are  also  used  for  baskets,  berry  cups  and  the 
familiar  ice-cream  spoons. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  save  young  growth,  or  to 
pile  brush  other  than  that  necessary  to  allow  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  teams,  and  as  mules  are  always  used, 
very  little  clearing  is  needed ;  they  will  climb 
through  brush  or  over  logs  where  a  horse  would  not 
go.  AATien  the  contractor  and  wood-gatherer  have 
finished  the  place  is  a  regular  shambles — an  eye¬ 
sore  to  the  neighborhood  and  a  fire  menace  to  all 
surroundings.  Arery  seldom  is  there  any  attempt  to 
clear  the  land  for  cultivation ;  in  fact  we  have  too 
much  land  under  cultivation  now.  It  is  simply  left 
to  reforest  itself,  which  under  the  circumstances 
will  require  many  years.  AA’e  cannot  blame  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  this  ruthless  destruction  of  small 
growth,  as  he  is  on^  interested  in  getting  the  work 
completed  in  the  required  time.  Many  people  are 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  timber  is  inex¬ 
haustible,  that  it  is  growing  as  fast  as  it  is  being- 
used.  AATth  that  I  do  not  agree,  an  evidence  to  the 
contrary  being  that  at  a  sawmill  less  than  a  mile 
from  us,  where  thousands  of  logs  have  been  sawed 
during  the  past  year  but  very  few  of  them  are  over 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  a 
man  would  cut  his  oldest  and  largest  trees  for 
lumber. 

AVhile  there  are  many  substitutes  for  wood  there 
are  still  many  uses  for  which  no  suitable  substitute 
has  been  found,  railroad  ties  for  instance,  and  many 
new  uses  are  being  found.  With  our  present  rate  of 
consumption  exceeding  replacements  what  will  be 
the  conditions  30  or  40  years  from  now?  I  believe 
if  each  person  owning  waste  land  would  set  it  in 
timber  it  would  some  day  prove  his  most  valuable 
crop  if  he  is  a  young  man,  or  a  valuable  legacy  to 
those  who  follow.  Timber  being  one  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  land  it  seems  only  right  that  some 
effort  lie  made  to  perpetuate  its  production  not  only 
because  of  its  necessity  as  a  useful  material,  but  for 
its  service  as  wind-breaks.  Besides  what  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  forest  of  stately  trees?  Save  all 
you  can.  prank  c.  baughman. 
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6  EVERGREENS  (or  $1 10 

SPRING  DELIVERY  1  ~ 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad.  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADVT. 
THIS  WEEK  OIMLV 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage, 
which  is  an  intense  steel  blue.  4-year-old  If) 
trees.  Two  trees  . . .V-t't" 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawblanse)  flower  is  reddish  purple,  (Caro- 
limanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants  Cl  IA 
(1  and  1%  ft.  high)  for  . 


THE  “GOD  TREE 
HIMALAYAS” 


OF 

THE 


Fo.iage_Bh,e(Ce(lnlsDeodora)  A  beautiful 


Silver  Tint 
1  to  1%  ft.,  each 
10-12  inches  high, 


evergreen  tree 

. $1.10 

trees  . $1.10 


Magnolia  Tree* . Trees  $1»1® 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  Cl  1 A 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . v1*1,” 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . fl.lt 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . fj.lt 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $  • 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $  -JO 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . JJ-JO 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $]■[[} 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high.  6  plants.  .$1. JO 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . SJ-J0 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted.  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardla,  10  plants  . $J.J0 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . JJ-JO 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Bark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  .  $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants,  Exhibition  Type,  assorted. $1.10 
25  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King,  assorted. $1.10 
25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants,  assorted. $1.10 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


This  Week’s  Special 

S  Evergreens( 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-y 
vitae,  2  Austrian  Pine, ' 

2  Juniperus  Communis. 


*1 


.so 


“God  Tree  of  Himalayas,”  $1.16 
Cedrus  Dedora,  the  world’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  evergreen.  Silvery  blue  color. 
Trees  1  to  IV2  feet,  each  $1.15;  IV2  to 
2  feet,  each  . . $1.75 


Magnolia  Trees,  1  to  1%  feet,  2  for 

$1.10;  1%  to  2  feet,  each . $1.55 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Coral  Pink,  Nudiflora, 

early  bloomer,  each . $1.10 

Mollis,  orange,  beautiful,  2  for . $1.55 

Rhododendrons,  in  red,  pink  and  pur¬ 
ple;  large  plants,  3  for . $1.50 

Hardy  Hydrangea,  Nicco  blue.  New, 

Wonderful,  2  for . $1.15 

8  Japanese  Barberry.  Lovely . $1.15 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  7-year-old . $1.10 

Special — 12  Hardy  Perennials . $1.55 

A  selection  for  all  Summer  bloom¬ 
ing.  One-year  plants. 

8  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums . $1.15 

Pink,  bronze,  yellow  &  white;  hardy. 

Pom  Poms,  same  colors,  8  plants. ..  .$1,15 
40  Novelty  Snapdragons,  a  wonderful 

assortment  .........  . . . $1.10 

25  Asters — California  Giant,  a  fine  as¬ 
sortment  . $1.10 

40  Asters  —  American  Beauty,  as¬ 
sorted  . §*•*0 

25  Zinnia  Dahlia,  flowering,  assorted.  Al.  10 

40  Strawflowers  (novelty) . ^1.10 

20  Chinese  For-Get-Me-Nots,  will 

bloom  all  summer  . $1.10 

Add  15o  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Market 


New 


"66'RAHDOUPH  ROAD 

— New  Jersey 


Rhododendrons 

Mrect  from  the  Virginia  Mountains  to  you.  Whole- 
ale  prices,  freight  paid.  Quick  turnover.  Good  profit. 

EVERGREEN  TREES 

Particulars,  address  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown. N.J. 

— _  w  w»  2  years  old,  strong  roots, 

[Twa  TIP  X/inpC  true  to  label— 100  Concord, 

LAlCipC  V  IlICO  X2  Caco,  *8. OO; 

0  Moores  Early,  *8.60;  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  years,  12  to  18 
nohes  branched,  $2.60;  100  Jap.  Barberry,  2  year,  12  to 
"Inches!  *4  OO^dehvc’ed.  Bargain  list  free.  Dealers 
lupplied.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  B.lt.vllle,  Md 

■  1  icT  ION  EE  RING  LEARNED  QUICKLY — Enroll  now  for 
April  term.  Pythian  Temple  Building,  Washington. 
American  Aucllan  Collega.  (25th  Year)  Kansas  City, Mo. 


Margaret  Davenport  Tukey 

Margaret  Davenport  Tukey,  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Daven¬ 
port,  Dean  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  passed  away  February  7,  19,30. 
after  a  short  illness  following  an  infection 
incurred  from  dressing  an  ear  trouble  of 
one  of  her  children.  She  was  born  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
September  G,  1898,  and  was  known  to 
a  host  of  friends  in  agricultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  circles  throughout  the  country. 
She  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  sorority  and  attended  Ward  Bel¬ 
mont  College  and  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

To  those  who  knew  her  she  was  more 
than  a  pleasing  personality.  She  was  a 
character  of  strong  purpose  and  affection¬ 
ate  devotion,  a  loving  daughter,  a  devoted 
mother  and  wife,  a  true  friend,  helpful  to 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  and 
filling  her  place  equally  well  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  family  circle,  or  the  group 
of  friends.  Although  she  is  gone  away 
her  influence  and  ideals  are  as  firm  and 
as  lasting  as  the  mountains  that  she  loved 
so  well. 

Besides  many  friends  in  the  Far  West, 
the  Middle  West,  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley,  and  Western  New  York,  where  she 
lived  with  her  family  at  various  times, 
she  leaves  her  husband,  H.  B.  Tukey, 
Chief  in  Research  at  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
three  children,  Loren,  age  8,  Lois  Mar¬ 
garet,  age  7,  and  Ronald,  age  5,  to  mourn 
her  loss  and  to  treasure  her  memory. 


Garden  Notes  for  March 

The  real  “dirt”  gardener  gets  a  chance 
this  month,  for  before  April  is  with  us 
the  frost  will  be  out  of  the  ground  in 
many  sections,  and  preparations  may  be 
under  way  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  de¬ 
sirable  condition  for  planting  and  seed 
sowing.  While  the  ground  is  yet  hard 
take  advantage  of  this  condition  to  get 
manure  on  to  the  land,  leaving  it  in  con¬ 
veniently  placed  heaps  until  the  time 
comes  for  spading.  Almost  any  well- 
rotted  material  of  a  vegetable  nature  will 
be  helpful  on  a  light  soil,  and  heavy  me¬ 
diums  can  be  appreciably  improved  by 
the  addition  of  material  calculated  to 
open  up  and  improve  their  porosity. 
Heavy  soils  which  were  manured  and 
spaded  in  the  Fall  can  receive  a  dressing 
of  lime  at  this  time  if  this  is  required. 
Ground  limestone  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  hydrated  (or  slaked)  lime  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Lime  must  not  of  course  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  same  time  as  nitrogen  ma¬ 
nures,  or  the  nitrogen  will  be  released  in¬ 
to  the  air  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Dig  the  soil  deeply  ;  it  should  be  moved 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  10  inches,  and  more 
is  better.  Work  of  this  kind  cannot  of 
counse  be  done  when  the  soil  is  sticky 
wet;  therefore  take  advantage  of  every 
favorable  opportunity.  Bonemeal  is  a 
good  and  safe  manure  to  incorporate  with 
the  soil  for  practically  all  garden  sub¬ 
jects.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
phosphates  which  are  released  slowly, 
and  a  small  percentage  of  nitrogen  which 
is  also  made  slowly  available.  An  excel¬ 
lent  substance  to  provide  the  other  ma- 
nurial  requirement,  namely  potash,  is 
Wood  ashes,  but  these  must  be  stored  in 
a  dry  place  until  spread  over  the  soil  sur¬ 
face,  for  the  potash  salts  they  contain 
are  very  soluble.  Several  specially  com¬ 
pounded  complete  fertilizers  of  lasting 
qualities  are  on  the  market,  and  these 
can  be  used  with  advantage  in  many 
cases.  The  best  time  to  apply  them  is 
usually  a  week  or  ten  days  before  seed 
sowing,  and  while  this  will  not  be  for  a 
little  while  longer,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
too  early  to  decide  just  what  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  use  and  place  orders  accordingly. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  plant,  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  herbaceous  perennials  or 
rock  garden  plants  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  making  out  the  necessary  lists  of  naa- 
terial  required  and  placing  them  with 
reputable  firms. 

Late  March  is  a  dangerous  time  in  the 
garden,  and  much  damage  can  be  done  to 
vegetation  if  such  tasks  as  uncovering 
perennials  and  shading  evergreens  are 
not  properly  carried  out.  The  former 
must  be  done  gradually,  and  especially 
if  the  covering  is  at  all  heavy,  for  deli¬ 
cate  blanched  shoots  cannot  withstand 
with  impunity  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun 
or  the  cold  drying  winds  we  experience 
at  this  period.  Burlap  or  cut  pine 
boughs  can  be  effectively  used  to  temper 
the  strength  of  the  sunshine  falling  upon 
Rhododendrons,  mountain  laurel,  and 
other  subjects  liable  to  suffer  from  “burn¬ 
ing.” 

Pruning  ol  bush  roses  should  be  done 
just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Climbers 
and  ramblers  are  not  pruned  now,  but  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  have  flowered.  Com¬ 
mence  by  cutting  out  all  dead  and  very 
weak  wood,  also  branches  which  criss- 
I  cross  each  other  in  an  ill-arranged  man¬ 
ner.  If  the  roses  are  required  only  for 
garden  embellishment  pruning  need  not 


be  so  severe  as  when  exhibition  or  first- 
rate  cut  flowers  are  the  aim  of  the 
grower;  in  other  words,  something  of 
quality  can  be  sacrificed  with  advantage 
for  quantity.  The  rule  for  pruning  roses 
is  the  weaker  the  growth  the  harder  it 
should  be  pruned ;  thus  very  weak 
growths  may  be  cut  back  to  within  two 
or  three  eyes  of  the  base,  while  very 
strong  growths  may  be  left  eight  or  nine 
inches  long.  It  will  be  seen  then  that 
weak-growing  varieties  such  as  the  Teas 
and  some  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  will  re¬ 
quire  cutting  much  harder  back  than  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Many  lilies  can  be  planted  in  Spring 
with  great  success,  although  some  kinds 
must  be  planted  in  the  Fall.  Lilies  which 
do  well  when  Spring  planted  and  which 
should  now  be  ordered  include  Lilium 
auratum,  L.  Batemanniae,  L.  elegans, 
L.  Henryi,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  sepeciosum,  L. 
regale  and  L.  tigrinum.  Of  these  L. 
regale,  the  wonderful  Regal  lily  intro¬ 
duced  from  China  by  E.  H.  Wilson — is 
outstanding  and  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden.  For  hardiness  and  simple 
requirements  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Lawns  will  benefit  greatly  from  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  an  approved  fertilizer  given 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Sheep  manure 
and  bonemeal  is  excellent  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  or  shredded  cow  manure  can  be 
substituted  for  the  sheep  manure.  Lime 
is  not  usually  desirable  for  lawns,  be¬ 
cause  it  encourages  the  growth  of  clovers 
and  certain  weeds  at  the  expense  of  the 
fine  grasses. 

Preparations  should  be  made  for  the 
repair  and  necessary  conditioning  of 
paths  and  driveways  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground. 

The  greenhouse  and  frames  are  just 
crammed  with  stuff  at  the  present  time, 
and  so  much  requires  doing  that  one 
hardly  knows  just  where  to  begin.  Seed¬ 
sowing,  transplanting,  potting,  propagat¬ 
ing,  are  all  part  of  the  daily  routine, 
■while  watering  and  ventilation  require 
careful  attention.  While  it  never  pays 
to  overcrowd  growing  plants,  yet  full  use 
must  be  made  of  every  square  foot  of 
available  space. 

The  material  required  for  the  Summer 
flower  garden  is  of  course  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  crowded  condition  of  our 
greenhouse.  During  the  present  month 
continue  to  sow  successive  batches  of  all 
the  popular  half-hardy  annuals,  as  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  snap¬ 
dragons,  Zinnias,  etc.  Many  of  the  hardy 
annuals  also  succeed  better  and  give 
earlier  displays  if  treated  in  like  manner. 
Early  stocks  and  asters  may  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  later  sowings  to  ensure  succes¬ 
sion. 

March  is  a  good  month  to  insert  the 
cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums,  always 
choosing  growths  springing  from  the  base 
of  the  old  plants  in  preference  to  those 
which  appear  from  the  stems,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  never  make  satisfactory  plants.  A 
Chrysanthemum  cutting  should  be  about 
two  inches  long  and  should  be  cut  clean 
across  the  base  with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
lower  leaves  should  be  carefully  trimmed 
away.  I  always  dip  the  cuttings  in  a 
good  insecticide  before  insertion,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  good  plan,  for  it  insures 
a  clean  start.  The  cuttings  should  be  in¬ 
serted  in  a  sand  bench  or  in  a  box  of 
sand  well  watered  and  packed  down  firm¬ 
ly.  The  blunt  end  of  a  lead  pencil  makes 
a  suitable  “dibber.”  See  that  the  base  of 
the  cutting  rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  and  pack  the  sand  firmly,  so  that 
when  a  leaf  is  taken  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb  it  will  break  rather  than  with¬ 
draw  the  cutting.  As  each  batch  of  cut¬ 
tings  is  completed  give  a  thorough  water¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  Subse¬ 
quent  treatment  consists  of  keeping 
“close” — that  is  to  say  admitting  very 
little  ventilation  until  rooted — shading 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  very  lightly 
spraying  over  on  warm  days.  They 
should  root  in  about  10  days,  when  they 
may  be  given  full  sun  and  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  above  remarks  apply  to 
both  the  hardy  garden  varieties  and  to 
greenhouse  kinds. 

Dahlia  cuttings  taken  from  tubers 
which  have  been  planted  in  boxes  and 
stood  in  the  greenhouse  will  root  readily 
now,  and  by  the  beginning  of  June  will 
make  fine  sturdy  plants  which  will  flower 
even  better  than  if  tubers  are  planted. 
Cuttings  of  Dahlias  must  be  taken  before 
the  growths  become  too  long,  say  when 
three  pairs  of  leaves  have  developed,  for 
it  is  essential  to  success  that  a  small 
“heel”  or  slice  of  the  old  tuber  remain 
attached  to  the  base  of  each  cutting.  Soft 
stem  cuttings  without  a  lieel  just  refuse 
to  callus  and  root,  so  are  worthless.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  cuttings  a  healthy 
Dahlia  tuber  will  produce,  and  this  forms 
a  ready  and  economical  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  a  stock. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  gorgeous 
subjects  for  a  shady  bed  or  border  or  for 
brightening  window  and  porch  boxes  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  shady  side  of  a  residence. 
The  tubers  are  quite  inexpensive  although 
it  always  pays  to  obtain  the  best,  and 
may  be  obtained  as  single  or  double 
flowered  in  a  variety  of  colors,  all  of 
which  are  attractive.  Start  the  tubers 
during  the  latter  part  of  March.  This  is 
best  done  by  taking  flats  and  placing  in 
the  bottom  thereof  a  layer  of  sphagnum 
moss,  some  leaf  mold  or  peat  moss.  Now 
place  the  tubers  with  the  growing  point 
downwards  on  top  of  the  material,  and 
keep  in  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere.  Spray 
lightly  on  warm  days  and  examine  daily. 
As  soon  as  signs  of  grotvth  are  evident 
reverse  the  tubers  and  then  pot  them  into 
a  light  compost.  The  reason  for  placing 
them  wrong  side  up  in  the  first  instance 
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is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  hollow 
surrounds  the  eye  of  the  tuber,  and  this 
gets  filled  with  moisture  and  causes  rot 
to  set  in  before  growth  commences.  Placed 
bottom  upwards  this  cannot  occur. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  that 
the  time  is  opportune  for  the  sowing  of 
annuals  and  half-hardy  annuals.  We 
must  not  forget  the  vegetable  garden,  and 
tomatoes  and  peppers  may  be  started 
without  further  delay.  Cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  Brussels  sprouts  and  lettuce  may 
wait  a  little  longer. 

We  have  so  much  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  flower  display  that 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  necessity  for 
preparing  for  a  show  in  the  greenhouses 
next  Winter — yet  when  Christmas  comes 
around  we  shall  want  the  Winter  cher¬ 
ries  and  later  the  Primulas,  Cinerarias 
and  so  on.  The  present  month  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  Primula  seed  for  mid-Winter 
display.  P.  malacoides  is  most  graceful; 
a  dainty  thing  in  shades  of  mauve.  P. 
obconica  is  much  larger  flowered,  very 
floriferous  and  comes  in  white,  red  and 
pink.  P.  sinensis  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
do,  but  it  surely  deserves  an  effort,  for 
it  is  a  lovely  thing  in  shades  of  pink,  red, 
blue  and  white,  and  last  of  all  we  have 
the  bright  yellow-flowered  P.  Kewensis, 
a  robust  grower  which  remains  in  good 
condition  for  a  long  time.  All  the  above 
are  excellent  pot  plants. 

Cinerarias,  both  the  large  flowered  hy¬ 
brids  and  the  Stellata  strains,  may  be 
sown  now. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias  demand  the 
same  treatment;  cool  growing  conditions, 
plenty  of  moisture  between  the  pots, 
shade  from  the  Summer  sun  and  a  light 
rich  soil  containing  an  abundance  of  hu¬ 
mus,  and  not  pressed  too  hard  about  the 
roots. 

Poinsettias  will  be  under  the  benches 
now  and  should  be  kept  quite  dry. 

Cuttings  taken  from  stock  plants  of 
Stevias  and  the  Winter-flowering  Bud- 
dleias  inserted*  now  will  make  handsome 
plants  for  next  Winter. 

One  last  word  to  those  who  will  be 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  great  In¬ 
ternational  Flower  Show  to  be  held  at 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City, 
for  five  days  commencing  March  14,  or 
any  of  the  other  great  Spring  shows. 
Much  can  be  learned  at  these  exhibitions, 
not  only  the  professional  gardener,  but 
every  amateur  who  cultivates  his  (oi¬ 
lier)  small  plot  of  ground  will  find  much 
to  interest  and  instruct,  and  so  do  try 
to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  questions  and  make 
inquiries  of  those  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits;  they  are  there  to  help  you,  and 
will  gladly  be  of  assistance. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


You  have  been  coming  to  Washington 
for  many  years.”  “Yes,”  answered  Sena- 
tor  Sorghum.  “Have  your  impressions 
of  this  great  city  changed?”  “In  cer¬ 
tain  respects.  It  has  bigger  and  more 
beautiful  buildings,  but  pretty  much  the 
same  old  line  of  talk.” — Washington  Star. 
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50  Years*  Service 

Golden  Anniversary  Prices 

Kellys’  trees  are  grown  under  ideal 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  They 
are  budded  on  whole  root  seedling® — 
not  on  small  piece  roots. 

True-to-Name  trees  are  guaranteed 
not  only  by  our  own  conscientious 
work  but  also  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  have 
certified  thousands  of  trees  for  us. 
Their  seal  stays  on  until  you  take 
it  off. 

Kellys’  Golden  Anniversary  Bar¬ 
gain  prices  will  surprise  you.  You 
buy  direct — no  agent’s  commissions 
or  middleman’s  profits  to  pay. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  with 
many  pages  in  color.  It  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  when,  where 
and  how  to  plant.  It  lists  the  best 
of  Fririt  Trees,  also  Berry  Bushes 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

2709  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True-to-Naffie  Fruit  Trees 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
Strawberry 
Plants 


1400  acres 

Big  money-saving  catalog,  mailed  on  request,  fully 
describing  these  and  other  new  and  standard  va¬ 
riety  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
asparagus,  etc.  Special  offer — send  the  names  of 
six  strawberry  growers  and  we  will  mail  you  cou¬ 
pon  for  $1  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 

This  Berry  Book  is  written  by  a  life-long  straw¬ 
berry  specialist.  It  is  brim-full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  strawberry  grower,  and  without 
any  exception  carries  the  finest  list  of  varieties 
of  any  catalog  this  season.  Write  us  a  postal 
tonight  for  your  copy.  Bead  what  other  New 
England  growers  say  about  Townsend's  plants 
and  service. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma,  Klondyke,  Missionary,  Dunlap,  Gandy— 
$2.60  per  1000.  Premier,  Gibson— $4.00  per  1000. 
Mastodon— $2.00  per  100  or  $12.50  per  1000. 
Cabbage  Plants— 50c  per  100  or  $3.00  per  1000. 
Sweet  Potato  and  Tomato  Plants — $3.00  per  1000. 

JOHN  LIGHT  FOOT 
Box  8  E.  Chattanooga,  Teun, 


STRAWBERRIES 

Nezv  Lozv  Prices _ 

Mastodon  .  .  $8.50  per  1,000 
Premier  .  .  .  $4.50  per  1,000 

Bargain  prices  on  26  leading  varieties.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  directions  in  our  FREE  Catalog*.  Send  for  it 
today  or  order  direct.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plant*  That  Please 


Strawberry  Plants 

MASTODON  . $10.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $46.25 

PREMIER  .  4.50  per  1,000;  5,000,  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  .  5.50  per  1,000 ;  5,000,  25.00 

Healthy,  vigorous,  true-to-name  plants,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  20  selected 
varieties.  Money-saving  catalog  free.  Send  for  it  before 
buying.  M.  8.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  w  arm  sandy  soil  of  Maryland’s 
famous  ‘‘Eastern  Shore."  You  get  the  small  fiber 
roots.  They  “catch”  quickly  in  their  new  home. 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 
W rite  for  Catalog  TOD  A  Y 
j.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

D  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.75  1  PER  1000 

M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.”  Catalog  free. 
«.  8.  PEIIDUF,  Box  30  81IOWELL,  Ml>. 

“ Better  plants  for  less  motley” 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

"here  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price.  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


m  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes 
best  varieties,  methods 
and  plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 


Dahlias  in  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  sent  out  some  useful 
information  regarding  Dahlia  varieties. 
Dr.  0.  H.  Connors,  floriculturist  of  the 
station,  says  that  four  varieties  of  Dahlias 
highly  recommended  for  New  Jersey  are 
Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner,  Jersey’s  Beauty. 
Jersey's  Beacon,  and  Margaret  Woodrow 
Wilson.  These  varieties  are  resistant  to 
insects.  Ranked  first  among  these  and 
termed  “the  best  Dahlia  that  grows,”  is 
Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner.  This  variety  is 
easy  to  propagate,  and  one  which  in  seven 
generations  at  the  experiment  _  station 
have  shown  no  signs  of  degeneration.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  grows  under  all  conditions. 

Jersey’s  Beauty,  the  best  of  the  so-  * 
called  pinks,  propagates  more  easily  than 
the  Warner  and  nearly  equals  it  in 
growth  and  flower  size.  The  few  hard 
plants  which  may  appear  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  careful  selection  of  the  propa¬ 
gating  stock. 

Jersey’s  Beacon,  one  of  the  best  reds, 
is  a  good  grower,  and  easy  to  propagate. 
Its  faults,  according  to  Dr.  Connors,  are 
a  slight  tendency  to  burn  in  a  bright  sun, 
and  to  come  with  open  center  very  late  in 
the  season. 

Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  while  not 
tall,  is  prolific  of  bloom,  a  good  grower, 
and  easy  to  propagate.  The  flowers  are 
very  deep  and  their  color  may  vary  with 
soils.  The  face  of  the  rays  is  creamy 
white,  and  the  back  is  a  phlox  pink,  giv¬ 
ing  an  opalescent  pink  effect. 

In  recommending  to  Jersey  men  21  ad¬ 
ditional  varieties  of  Dahlias,  all  of  which 
have  been  tested  for  years,  Dr.  Connors 
presents  the  following : 

Snowdrift  seems  still  to  be  the  best 
white.  It  is  dwarf,  fairly  resistant  to 
insects,  and  a  variety  which  must  be 
started  early  and  kept  growing. 

Sole  Mio  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  color, 
and  under  New  Jersey  conditions  will  be 
fairly  resistant  to  insects.  When  planted 
early  and  kept  growing,  Sole  Mio  pro¬ 
duces  good  flowers  of  deep  yellow. 

Ambassador  is  the  best  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  type  cactus.  It  is  a  heavy  feeder 
and  hard  to  grow,  however.  Early  plant¬ 
ing  and  continuous  growth  are  essen¬ 
tials. 

Marmion,  a  bronze  yellow,  is  about  the 
best  variety  that  has  come  to  us  from 
the  West  Coast.  Early  planting  seems 
to  be  desirable.  It  will  stand  rather 
heavy  feeding. 

Golden  Dream  produces  large  flowers 
of  a  pleasing  Autumn  color  and  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  insects.  Its  fault  is  a  tendency 
of  the  stem  to  bend. 

Color  Sergeant,  except  for  a  lack  of 
height,  is  a  fine  hybrid  cactus  of  bronzy 
coloring,  resistant  to  insects. 

Edna  Ferber  is  not  tall,  produces  large 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  coral  and  old  gold 
color.  Resistant  to  insects. 

Ellinor  Vandeveer  is  a  tall  plant  with 
long,  stiff  stems.  The  flower,  a  rose  pink, 
is  a  little  formal.  Resistant  to  insects 
and  a  free  bloomer. 

Mordella  is  tall  and  apricot  huff  in 
color.  The  flower  is  a  little  flat,  but  the 
petals  fold  back,  giving  depth. 

Mariposa,  a  violet  pink,  is  good  when 
it  is  good.  Susceptible  to  _  weather 
changes,  but  fairly  resistant  to  insects. 

Sagamore  does  not  produce  as  large 
flowers  as  many  others,  but  the  golden 
color  is  pleasing,  growth  is  free,  and  it 
is  a  splendid  cut  flower. 

Elite  Surprise  is  a  red  hybrid  cactus, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  red  varieties 
that  do  not  sunburn.  Free  growth,  good 
size,  and  resistant  to  insects. 

Francis  Lobdell  does  best  when  kept 
low.  Very  prolific,  flowers  of  good  size, 
and  resistant  to  insects.  Variation  in 
soils  may  change  the  color,  which  is 
usually  deep  pink  center,  lighter  at  the 
tips. 

Sunny  Jersey  is  a  more  formal  golden 
yellow.  Not  tall,  but  prolific  and  free. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  is  of  an  unusual 
mulberry  pink  color.  It  produces  large 
flowers  freely,  and  is  insect  resistant. 

Trentonian  is  a  tall  plant  of  striking 
color  with  large  and  free  flowers.  Called 
“Indian-skin  bronze”  by  its  introducer. 

Lady  Lyndora  is  a  dwarf  plant  of  a 
delicate  pink  color  which  requires  care¬ 
ful  pruning.  Resistant  to  insects. 

Elite  Peach  freely  produces  large, 
deep,  peach-colored  flowers.  Insect  re¬ 
sistant. 

Insulinde  has  not,  yet  been  equalled  for 
beauty  of  color  and  form.  It  is  a  little  j 
difficult  to  grow,  being  somewhat  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  leaf-hopper  attack,  and  having  a 
tendency  to  harden  up  if  checked.  The 
color  is  yellow  brown. 

Juweeltje  (Little  Jewel)  is  in  a  class 
by  itself ;  a  dwarf  decorative  of  pink 
color,  the  flowers  about  2^4  inches  in 
diameter. 

Joe  Fette  is  the  best  white  pompon. 


Rental  Value  of  Farm  Land 

I  would  like  to  learn  what  or  about 
what  is  the  ruling  rate  at  present  of 
cash  rental  for  farm  land,  for  agricultural 
purposes.  I  presume  the  usual  way  of  J 
renting  for  cash  is  including  all  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  house  and  other  buildings. 
My  case  involves  only  the  land,  but 
would  be  glad  of  any  information  you  can 
give  on  the  subject  of  current  rate  of 
cash  rental.  b.  a.  j. 

Virginia 

Any  information  from  readers  about 
prevailing  rates  in  their  localities  will 
be  much  appreciated. 


One  Authentic  Production  Record 
Is  Worth  Ten  Thousand  Promises 
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111  NURSERIES 

MICHIGAN 

STILX*  GROWING 


Can  make  300  to  600  bushels  per  acre— because  northern  grown  from  carefully 
bred,  high-yielding  strains;  because  from  fields  reported  by  inspectors  either  1003! 
disease-free  or  practically  so;  and  because  stored  at  proper  temperatures  and 
humidity.  Write  for  prices  and  free  catalog  of  these  and  other  certified  seeds. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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20%  Discount  in  Added  Stock 

New  Catalog  describes,  tells  how  to  grow  1,000 
Guaranteed  fruit  trees,  ornamentals,  roses, 
Shrubs,  vines.  Offers  money-saving  collections, 
20%  discount  in  added  stock  in  plants  ol  your  selec¬ 
tion,  new  XJ  nit  Plantings,  other  economy  ideas. 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

—budded  on  whole  root  French  seed¬ 
lings!  More  than  50  varieties.  Also 
choice  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries.  All  guaranteed  stock.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  See  Catalog! 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
l  Growers  for  46  Years 

133  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  45  YEARS 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  re¬ 
ceive  our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves 
;  you  money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  wesell  direct  to  you. 


Our  true-to-name  stock  is  budded 
from  bearing  orchards. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  9000  ROCKFALL,  CONN. 


U,.i  TVssrsc  Th®  North’s  future  soil  production- 
1 *■  ‘CCS  Progressive  planters  are  using  graft 
ed  nut  trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  returns. 
Learn  Why.  Send  for  price  sheet  free,  10c  for  com 
plots  literature.  JOHN  W.  HERSHEf.  Box  65  (A),  Oowningtown,  Pi. 


Clover 


VINES 
PLANTS 
SHRUBS 

_  _  _  BUSHES 

•  *•  .APPLE  TREES 

(Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious.  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

I  PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3- to  4  feet.  20c  each;  2  to  314  feet, 

115c  each;  $10. per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

II  year,  10c  each . $6  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

I  Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 

'■|||/f I1A  Berries  large,  firm,  quality 
■  .  good,  very  productive,  ripens 

II .  Red  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
I/lIaY*  °  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
K H  .  Lgf'y  0ur  plants  come  direct  from 
originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 

|»l>"  '  ~  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of- 

Ifered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed  J 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for  A 
FREE  catalog. 

I  “The  Home  ot  Cood 

»Nnfiery^ 

1  WliM 


Write  Today 
For 

Big  New 
Catalog 

FREE 


EXTRA  deep,  thick, 
weedless  stand,  heavy 
crop  of  hay,  finer  pas¬ 
turage  and  better 
after-crops!  No  foul 
weeds— 99H  58  clean 
seed.  Hardy.  Germi¬ 
nation  tested.  Hoff- 
man  Native  Red  Clover 
and  Hoffman  Alfalfa, 
U.  8.  Verified  Origin, 
Official  tag  and  in¬ 
spection.  Ask  falso 
about  finest  grades^* 
Alsike,  Timothy, 
Sweet  Clover.  Bags 
free.  Writeforsa  tuples 
and  catalog. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Box  216,  Landisville, 
.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


HOFFMAN’S 

Farm  Seeds 


Blueberries 


Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bredforlarge,  delicious,  crispy 
smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  productive, 
beautiful  bushes.  Strong,  healthy  plants, 
true  to  name — Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


|  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS.  BERRY  PLANTS  -  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Teach,  16c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden  Seed. 
We  have  600,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
l  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  Free  1930  Cata¬ 
log  has  everything  tor  Garden,  Farm 
and  Lawn. 


Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva  Ohio 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  ""SIS"'' 

Early,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts 
Catalog  free.  IN0IAHI  NUT  NURSERT,  Box  ISI,  R0CKP0RT,  INo’ 

RallV  RlllP  SnrilPP  3  yrs.— 100  postpaid  $*.  Ever- 
Dauj  DlUt:  CJJIl  IH.C  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEI,  NllKSEBY,  Mantas,  Ohio 

Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis, Cntlibert,  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 
free.  BERT  BAKER  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  $4.00.  Beauty  and  New  Lindberg 
All  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  Be  SONS,  Wlllarda.  Maryland. 

Strawberry  Plants 

WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Sow  unhulled  seed  on  wheat,  orchard  or  pasture  now. 
Uae  scarafied  sweet  clover  for  seeding  in  3pring  grains. 
Write  for  prices  and  general  catalogue 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS  -  HALL,  N.  Y. 
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March  S,  1930 


CANADA  offers  you  and  your  family  many  opportunities  for 
a  bigger,  better  and  more  bountiful  future.  You  should 
investigate  now.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  advantages: — 


1.  Fertile  land  near  railroads. 

2.  Reasonable  prices — $15  to 
$20  per  acre. 

3.  Long  term  payments,  if 
desired. 

4.  Free  homestead  grants  fur¬ 
ther  back. 

5.  Opportunities  in  any 
branch  of  agriculture. 

6.  High  average  crop  yields. 

7.  World  renowned  quality 
grains. 

8.  Good  prices, ready  markets. 
0.  Low  freight  rates  and 

taxes. 

10.  Low  overhead  because  of 
low  land  prices. 


11.  Good  free  public  schools. 

12.  Universities  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  in  each 
Province. 

13.  Nearby  churches. 

14.  Good  roads,  telephones, 
good  radio  reception. 

15.  Nearby  market  towns  with 
modern  shops,  theatres, 
hospitals. 

16.  An  opportunity  for  sons 
and  daughters  to  live  and 
prosper  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity. 

17.  Expert  advice  as  to  how 
and  when  to  move  and 
settle. 


JRfrite  for  free  booklet  which  tells  about  still  other  advantages  Canada 

offers.  Address 

C.  E.  S.  SMITH.  Dept.  D-64  J.  B.  RiORDON,  Dept.  D-64  M.  A  BOWLBY,  Dept.  D-64 

Canadian  Government  Bureau  Canadian  Government  Bureau  Canadian  Government  Bureau 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  43  Manchester  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  A.  DELORME,  Dept.  D-64  W.  S.  NETHERY,  Dept.  D-64 

Canadian  Government  Bureau  Canadian  Government  Bureau 

Room  205,  The  Call  Building,  Woonsocket,  R.  I,  Room  5,  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Own  This  Handy  . 
COLONIAL  STOOL^I 


Make  it  with  your  own  hands  in 
1!'.  hrs.  and  learn  chair  re  seat¬ 
ing  same  time.  Special  price  of  98e 
(reduced  from  $1.50  to  introduce  in 
your  territory)  brings  complete  ma¬ 
terial  and  instructions ;  also  ad¬ 
vanced  information  on  rush,  cane 
and  splint  work. 

Send  no  money;  pay  postman. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

II.  H.  I’ERKINS,  Reedcrafteri 
858  Shelton  Avenue 
New  Haven  Connecticut 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  i 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ! 


Storm-proof! 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built 
to  last.  Patented  Storm  Proof 
Anchor  equipment  is  supplied 
with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing  —  twisting  —  collapsing. 
Storm-proof  and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the 
continuous  small  self-adjust- 
ing  doors,  or  swinging  hinge 
l  doors. 

\  Economy  Silos  are  made 
4  of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
\\  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 
\\  Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile 
\\  and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
\\  for  free  catalogs.  The 
\\  Economy Silo&Mfg.  Co. 
\\  Dept  ©,  Frederick,  Md. 


Hoof  Trimmers' 


An  ideal  tool  for  every  farmer.  So 
simple  that  a  boy  can  do  the  work. 
Use  this  tool  for  trimming  hoofs 
on  horses,  cows  and  bulls.  Ideal  lor 
dehorning  young  stock.  Using  this 
trimmer  prevents  accidents,  saves 
time  and  money.  30-inch  handles 
give  leverage.  Made  of  high  carbon 
oven  3,5006  tool  steal.  Price 
SATISFIED^ /,$«  F.  0.  B.  Fergus 
USEES  h'  Falls.  Minn. 


AaentsY 

■Wanted/ 


/Falls,  Minn. 

MILCARE  CO. 
Fergus  Falls, 
Minn. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  ° 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

ros  SALE  BV 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  NIV 
THE  SILVER  WEDDING 

“We  are  invited  out  to  supper  tonight, 
John”  said  Mrs  Smith  one  day  in  June. 
“Mrs.  Henry  Johnson  has  asked  us  to 
celebrate  with  them.” 

“Celebrate  what?”  Like  other  men, 
John  was  forgetful  of  certain  dates. 

“John  Smith !  Don’t  you  remember 
that  this  is  our  wedding  anniversary  and 
that  we  have  been  married  25  years 
today?” 

“You  don’t  mean  it !  It  isn’t  possible 
that  we  have  been  married  as  long  as 
that.  You  look  too  young  and  carefree, 
Jane.”  said  John,  gallantly. 

“Now  John,  that  bit  of  blarney  is 
because  you  forgot.  Bill  is  going  to  take 
us  over  and  then  after  chores  he  is  com¬ 
ing  to  take  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
you  and  me  to  the  movies.  It  is  to  be 
a  real  celebration,  chauffeur  and  all.  You 
know  the  Johnsons  were  married  the 
same  day  we  were.” 

“So  they  wTere,  Jane.” 

It  all  started  one  night  at  the  Grange, 
when  Mrs.  Johnson  happened  to  say  to 
Ellen  lhaf  she  was  married  the  same 
day  as  Ellen’s  mother. 

“How  long  have  you  been  married?” 
asked  Ellen, 

“Our  next  anniversary  will  be  the 
twenty-fifth,”  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 

“The  silver  wedding!  Oh  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  !  If  you  will  help  us  Bill  and  I  will 
get  up  a  surprise  party  for  father  and 
mother.  You  could  invite  them  to  your 
house,  perhaps.” 

“That  will  be  fun,”  said  Mrs.  Johnson, 
“they  have  never  -been  surprised,  have 
they?” 

“I  do  hope  that  we  can  keep  it  a 
secret  from  them,”  said  Ellen. 

So  Bill  and  Ellen  invited  all  of  their 
parents’  old  friends  and  a  good  many  new 
ones  to  come  to  the  house  to  a  surprise 
party  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding 
anniversary.  The  day  came  and  every¬ 
thing  worked  out  as  they  had  planned. 
To  be  sure  they  had  some  difficulty  getting 
Mr.  Smith  started  before  milking,  but 
when  he  saw  that  his  wife  would  be 
disappointed  he  got  ready  and  wyent. 

“Anyone  would  think  Bill  was  a  little 
boy,  and  not  able  to  look  after  the  work, 
the  way  you  act,”  said  Jane.  “He  is 
a  man  now.” 

“I  presume  lie  is,”  said  John  as  he 
seated  himself  beside  his  wife  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  car.  “Well  mother,  we  are 
off.  Let's  forget  the  farm  and  the  cows 
for  a  few  hours  and  pretend  we  are  on 
our  wedding  trip  again.” 

“What  a  romantic  idea,  John !  You 
surprise  me !  Really,  I  do  not  feel  much 
older  than  I  did  then,  only  when  I  look 
at  Bill  and  when  I  stop  to  think  how 
many  things  have  happened  during  the 
years  we  have  been  married.” 

“You  wore  a  blue  dress  that  day,  Jane. 
Do  you  have  it  yet?” 

“Yes.  but  I  could  not  wear  it  now  any 
more  than  you  could  wear  your  suit,” 
laughed  Jane.  “I  must  get  them  out 
when  we  get  home  and  show  them  to  the 
children.” 

“Here  we  are  at  the  village.  There’s 
old  Henry  watching  for  us.  Good  old 
scout  Henry  is.  Doesn’t  look  much  older 
for  being"  married  25  years.  Looks  more 
sensible  than  he  did  that  day,  probably 
got  more  sense  too.” 

“Hello  Henry !  We  were  just  talk¬ 
ing  about  you,”  called  John. 

“I  suppose  «so  !  You  old  rascal!  Come 
right  in.  How  are  you,  Jane?  Looking 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  Sarah  is  around 
somewhere,  didn’t  hear  the  car  stop  1 
guess.” 

So  we  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  with 
their  friends  and  go  home  with  Bill.  We 
find  Ellen  a  very  busy  girl  putting  the 
house  in  order  with. the  help  of  Mrs.  Jones 
and  Lucy,  who  had  come  over  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  Smith  car  leave.  A 
hasty  lunch  was  eaten,  and  Bill  and  Fred 
hurried  out  to  do  the  chores  and  have 
everything  in-  readiness  for  evening.  By 
half-past  .seven  the  guests  .  began  to 
arrive.  Automobiles  filled  with  friends 
and  neighbors,  whole  families,  rolled  into 
.the  yard  one  after  another,  and  were 
parked  by  Bill  and  Fred  in  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  manner.  The  ladies  all-  brought 
baskets  of  provisions  for  the  supper,  as 
is  customary  at  a  surprise  party.  These 
they  stored  in  the  kitchen.  The  house 
was  filling  rapidly  when  Bill  went  after 
his  father  and  mother. 

“They  think  they  are  going  to  the 
movies,”  he  said ; “their  first  surprise  will 
be  when  we  turn  toward  home.” 

While  Bill  was  away  the  guests  amused 
themselves  with  visiting  and  the  singing 
of  old  familiar  songs,  the  children  got 
together  and  had  a  merry  time  playing 
games.  Presently  someone  called  out 
“Here  they  come,”  and  everyone  rushed 
to  the  door. 

The  bewildered  couple  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  were  escorted  into  the  house  by 
Bill  with  great  cei-emony.  For  once  in 
their  lives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were 
nearly  speechless,  but  this  soon  passed 
in  the  round  of  hand-shaking  and  con¬ 
gratulations.  Quite  a  number  of  friends 
were  present  who  recalled  the  happenings 
of  the  wedding  25  years  before,  and  these 
were  told  amid  much  gaiety  and  laughter. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  occasion.  Then 
someone  said  “Hush,  the  minister  is  going 
to  speak.  Won’t  you  sit  here,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith?” 

After  a  pleasant  speech  the  minister 
presented  Mrs.  Smith  with  a  purse  con¬ 


taining  .$25,  a  dollar  for  each  year  and 
once  more  Jane  was  covered  with  con¬ 
fusion.  Turning  to  her  husband  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said.  “You  thank 
them,  John.”  John  Smith  was  not  usually 
at  a  loss  for  words  but  this  was  a  very 
unusual  occasion.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  stammer  “My  friends,  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  wishes  and  for  this  token  of 
your  esteem,  and — and  I  thank  you.” 

Ellen,  who  sensed  that  this  was  an 
embarrassing  moment,  appeared  with  the 
refreshments.  The  piece -de  resistance  was 
a  big  wedding  cake  baked  by  Mrs.  Smith’s 
sister.  It  contained  a  ring,  a  coin  and 
several  other  articles,  each  of  which  had 
a  significance  for  the  one  who  received 
the  piece  of  cake  containing  it.  This 
was  a  very  popular  cake,  and  caused  a 
good  deal  of  merriment,  "especially  among 
the  young  irnople. 

When  the  last  gay  good-night  had  been 
said  and  the  last  guest  had  departed 
wishing  many  happy  returns  of  the  day, 
John  Smith  said  to  his  wife;  “What  are 
you  going  to  get  with  the  money,  Jane?” 

“I  don't  know  yet.  It  will  be  something 
we  can  all  use,  and  it  must  be  something 
we  can  always  keep.” 

Can  you  guess  what  Jane  bought,  I 
wonder? 

(To  be  continued) 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  maintenanec  of  a  revolving  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  for  the  aid  of  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Granges  in  obtaining  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of  service 
ever  established  by  .the  order.  This  plan 
of  furnishing  aid  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  farm  homes,  although  highly  com¬ 
mendable,  is  far  from  general  in  its 
adoption  among  the  Grange  States.  Less 
than  a  third  of  the  States  have  put  such 
a  plan  in  operation.  Massachusetts  leads 
with  a  fund  of  about  $60,000.  New  York 
comes  second  with  a  fund  of  $18,000. 
Other  states  having  such  funds  include 
Maine,  Vermont,  Delaware,  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island  may  be  the  smallest 
State,  but  the  Granges  of  that  State 
recently  held  a  church  service  which 
eclipsed  anything  ever  held  in  any  of  the 
larger  States.  It  was  held  in  one  of  the 
largest  churches  of  Providence  and  was 
attended  by  nearly  a  thousand  members 
of  the  order  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Governor  Norman  S.  Case  was  present, 
as  well  as  State  Grange  Master  J.  Curtis 
Hopkins  and  other  prominent  Grange 
officers  of  the  State.  This  is  an  annual 
service,  sponsored  by  the  Norwood  Union 
Baptist  church,  of  which  Rev.  Norris  T. 
Morton  is  the  pastor.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the.  service  attracted  so  large  a 
congregation  that  more  commodious  quar¬ 
ters  were  made  necessary,  and  the  Cal¬ 
vary  Baptist  church  of  Providence  gave 
its  large  edifice  to  accommodate  the 
Grange  host. 

Potomac  Grange  No.  1,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  a  reorganization  of  the  original 
Grange  established  by  the  founders  of  the 
order  in  the  National  Capital  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  Grange  in  1867.  The 
original  organization  of  Potomac  Grange 
was  iised  to  perfect  the  ritualistic  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  order.  Recently  a  reorgan¬ 
ized  Grange  was  formed,  Many  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Grange  stationed 
at  Washington  being  included  in  its 
roster,  and  several  members  of  Congress 
also  being  on  the  roll.  At  the  last 
installation  of  Potomac’s  officers,  State 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  New  York 
State  Grange  was  the  installing  officer. 
The  newly  elected  master  of  Potomac  is 
R.  W.  Dunlap,  t lie  assistant  secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington. 

Encouraged  by  the  large  vote  received 
at  the  Seattle .  session  of  the  National 
Grange  for  their  State  for  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Grange,  New  York 
only  winning  by  a.  narrow  margin,  the 
Granges  of  Wisconsin  are  already  making 
plans  to  secure  the  '1931  session  of  the 
big  convention.  Grange  activity  in  Wis¬ 
consin  seems  <to  indicate  that  the  State 
will  show  a  marked  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  during  the  year.  The  State  Grange 
has  given  its  State  Master,  Herman 
Ihde,  a  commission  to  spend  all  his  time 
in  building  up  .  the  order,  and  last  year 
five  new  subordinate  Granges  were  organ¬ 
ized  by  Master  Ihde. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Secretary 
Frank  J.  Riley  of  New  York  State 
Grange  shows  that  30  counties  of  the 
Empire  State  made  gains  in  membership 
during  the  year,  Clinton  County  leading 
with  an  increase  of  430,  with  Monroe 
second  with  216.  The  total  membership 
in  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1930,  was  129,250, 
being  a  slight  gain  over  the  previous 
year. 

Washington  county  will  entertain  the 
State  Grange  Magic  Gavel  of  New  York 
during  March.  The  schedule  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  is:  April,  Rensselaer 
county;  May,  Albany;  June,  Schenec¬ 
tady  ;  July,  Montgomery ;  August,  Ful¬ 
ton  ;  September,  Herkimer ;  October, 
Otsego  ;  November,  Chenango ;  December, 
Delaware;  January,  Schoharie.  The 
deputy  of  Schoharie  county  will  deliver 
the  gavel  back  to  the  State  Grange  at 
the  annual  session  the  first  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1931.  The  Magic  Gavel  was 
instrumental  in  adding  about  $10,000  tc 
the  Revolving  Scholarship  fund  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  during  the  past 
year. 


Sound-waves  are  being  used  to  start 
and  stop  machinery.  Now  for  a  flivver 
horn  that  will  put  the  brakes  on  a 
locomotive.” — Hagerstown  Herald. 
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SCHELL9  S 

Pure-Bred 

Seed  corn 

Wins  Everywhere  and  Everybody 
Where  Quality  Crops  are  Desired 

C.  S.  Jackson  again,  in  1929,  is 
awarded  Grand  Champion  of  Show 
and  First  Prize  for  best  ten  and  best 
30  ears,  also  Gold  Medal  for  having 

won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  three 
times. 

Schell’s  Big  Yellow  Dent 
Schell’s  Ninety  Day 
Schell’s  Lancaster  Surecrop 
Schell’s  Eureka  Ensilage 
Schell’s  Golden  Surprise 

Be  Sure  of  Success 

ALWAYS  PLANT 

Schell’s  Quality  Seeds 

THEY  GROW  BETTER -THEY  YIELD  BETTER 

Absolutely  the  Best 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  -  FIELD  SEEDS 
FLOWER  SEEDS 

Ask  for  our  Catalog .  Write  us 
about  your  needs 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


CATALOG 


mFI*  Describe* 

rilrr  *n  vsric- 

TKLL  ti«B<>f Ev- 

enrreens,  enow* 
them  actum!  color*. 
AlsoFrult*.  Flower*, 
Shrubs,  Ornamen¬ 
tals,  Landscape 
plans,  growing  sug¬ 
gestions,  full  detail* 
how  to  save  60%  on 
nursery  stock. 


WINDBREAKS  GIVE  SHELTER 

Thousand*  of  Farm  owner*  everywhere 
hare  adopted  Evergreen  planting  as  a 
permanent  inexpensive  method  of  Farm 
Improvement.  Evergreen  Windbreaks  in 
the  Blizzard  Belt  provide  shelter  for  the 
home  and  protection  for  the  stock.  Pay 
for  themselves  in  saving  of  fire  and  feed. 
In  warmer  climates  assorted  evergreens 
for  landscaping  and  improving  the  home 
grounds  add  beauty,  at  very  little  cost. 
Ferris  Direct  From  Grower  to  You  Prices 
put  evergreens  within  everyone's  reach. 
A  saving  of  60%  on  all  sizes,  all  varieties 
low  aa  $3.00  per  hundred. 


SIM®  BARGAINS 

■gaNiMI 


25  cts. 


M  f  1 1 1  o  n  a  of  Ever¬ 

greens  and  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  value 
and  beauty  in  land¬ 
scaping,  1  will  sand 
everyone  20  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  Ever¬ 
green  Seedlings, 
on  receipt  of  25c 
coin  to  pay  digging, 
packing  and  postage 


To  acquaint  you  with  Farris  Quality  and 
lowest  prices  we  offer  here  a  few  of  our 
46  famous  $1.00  Bargains— get  acquaint¬ 
ed  specials.  20  Jack  Fine  seedlings  $1.00: 
or  16  White  Spruce  seedling*.  $1.00:  or 
16  Concord  Grapes,  $1.00:  or  6  Rambler 
Boses,  $1.00:  or  25  mixed  Iris,  $1.00:  or 
Gladioli  for  $1.00. 
ny  others  in  our  new 
illustrated  catalog. 
It's  FREE.  Write 
for  it  today.  Also 
full  particular* 
on  Ferris  farm 
windbreak*. 

Earl  Ferris 
Nursery 

620  Brldgo  St. 
Hampton,  Iowa 


In  planning  your  garden, 
consult  Burpee’s  Annual 
Garden  Book  first!  It  offers 
the  newest  and  widest  possi- 
bleinformationandselections 
for  growing  more  beautiful 
flowers  and  improved  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  Burpee’s  Annual  today. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  C0„  Box  129,  Philadelphia 


Hoffman  quality!  Northern  seed. 

U.  S.  guarantees  source.  Regular 
strains,  also  Grimm.  Clean — no  foul 
weeds.  Hardy.  Germination  tested. 
Successdependsgreatlyonwhatseed 
you  sow.  Send  today  for  new  Catalog. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  28.  Landisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seed 


DI  TV  ccmc  CERTIFIED 
DU  I  tJLiLL/iJ  or  Officially  Tested 
BEANS  -  BARLEY  -  POTATOES  -  CORN 
Writ*  f«r  circular  lml  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Grafting  Questions 

On  account  of  damage  by  snow  to  my 
young  apple  trees  this  Winter  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  do  some  grafting.  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  get  my  scions  from 
bearing  trees?  What  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  if  I  took  my  scions  from  youpg  trees 
which  had  never  yet  borne  fruit?  A  few 
years  ago  I  cleft-grafted  some  trees 
with  scions  from  young,  non-bearing  trees. 
I  did  not  cut  the  scions  in  Winter  but  im¬ 
mediately  before  using  in  Spring.  They 
all  grew  and  did  well.  I  am  now  won¬ 
dering  whether  using  non-bearing  tree 
wood  will  injure  my  chances  of  getting 
good  fruit.  Since  I  did  my  grafting,  I 
read  one  should  cut  the  wood  while  dor¬ 
mant.  Why  is  it  that  the  scion  wood  I 
cut,  then  used  it  immediately  (in  early 
Spring)  did  well,  so  every  graft  grew  and 
lived  ?  f.  h. 

New  York. 

The  special  reason  for  grafting  from 
bearing  trees  is  that  one  is  certain  about 
the  variety,  whereas  if  he  takes  scions 
from  a  tree  that  has  not  borne  he  does 
not  know  for  certain  whether  or  not  that 
is  the  variety  which  he  supposes  it  to  be. 
If  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  trees 
are  true  to  name  scions  from  the  young 
trees  are  just  as  good  as  any  are,  in  fact 
a  better  quality  of  scions  so  far  as  growth 
is  concerned  is  often  had  from  these 
younger  trees. 

Scions  should  be  cut  before  they  start 
growth,  that  is  what  is  meant  by  cutting 
them  when  dormant.  If  the  grafting  is 
done  about  as  early  in  Spring  as  wax  can 
be  worked  and  one  can  get  along  without 
freezing  fingers  the  scions  may  ordinarily 
be  cut  just  before,  as  wanted-  for  use,  and 
that  is  better  than  having  them  stand 
for  a  long  time. 

Some  people  who  do  not  want  to  graft 
when  the  weather  is  uncomfortably  cold 
have  the  plan  of  cutting  the  scions  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  start,  and  then  storing  them 
in  some  place,  doing  the  grafting  when 
the  weather  gets  mild  enough  for  com¬ 
fort.  If  we  had  those  young  trees  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  storm  we  should  get  at  it  as 
soon  as  possible  and  graft  every  day 
when  it  is  not  too  cold  and  the  sun  is 
shining.  Of  course  that  matter  of  being 
sure  of  the  variety  is  very  important,  and 
if  you  feel  in  doubt  about  the  young  trees, 
it  will  naturally  be  better  to  go  to  some 
neighbor  who  has  known  varieties  and 
get  scions  from  him.  This  is  often  done, 
and  most  people  are  ready  to  accommo¬ 
date  in  this  way. 


Tropical  Fruits  as  House 
Plants 

When  I,  a  boy  of  10  years,  living  in 
Philadelphia,  was  returning  from  school 
one  afternoon,  I  saw,  close  to  the  eastern 
wall  of  Girard  College,  growing  from  a 
crack  in  the  pavement  what  appeared  to 
be  a  blade  of  coarse  grass.  It  was  the 
first,  or  seed  leaf,  coming  up  from  a 
date  pit.  I  dug  it  up,  planted  it  in  a 
pot,  and  it  lived  and  grew.  I  gave  it 
only  ordinary  care,  and  a  larger  pot  from 
time  to  time.  When  we  moved  to  New 
Jersey,  13  years  later,  we  sold  or  gave 
away  our  house  plants,  and  that  date 
palm  was  then  as  tall  as  the  ceiling,  and 
had  leaves  18  inches  across ! 

A  citrus  tree  raised  from  a  pit,  (I 
don’t  know  whether  lemon  or  orange)  was 
then  over  six  feet  tall.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  expect  fruit,  or  even  blossoms,  but 
these  tropical  trees  are  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  so  beautiful  with  their 
glossy  leaves,  and  almost  certain  to 
thrive  with  only  half  decent  treatment. 
Their  main  objection  is  the  space  they 
require,  and  the  weight  of  the  big  pots 
or  tubs  with  the  earth  contained  therein, 
when  moving  them  in  or  out  of  the 
house,  in  Spring  and  Fall. 

The  pineapple  plant  can  be  very  easily 
raised.  Just  cut  off  the  leafy  end  of 
the  fruit  and  plant  it. 

We  had  two  big  century  plants,  one 
plain  leaf,  and  one  variegated  with  white. 
These  had  grown  so  large  they  had  leaves 
three  or  more  feet  long.  The  only 
objection  to  these  is  that  the  spines 
might  injure  children  playing  around 
them.  Citrus  trees  also  have  spines, 
even  larger.  Anyone  having  century 
plants  will  notice  the  little  shoots  or 
suckers  coming  up  around  the  old  plant. 
These,  if  taken  out  and  planted,  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  grow. 

Date  and  citrus  trees  can  be  easily 
wintered  in  the  house  and  need  not  be 
placed  close  to  the  windows ;  that  location 
may  be  given  to  flowering  plants  which 
require  all  the  light  and  sun  obtainable, 
in  Winter.  The  tropical  trees  can  stand 
a  little  cool  weather  if  not  frosted,  and 
are  well  worth  growing  as  they  can 
be  raised  from  pits,  costing  nothing. 

New  Jersey  william  w.  foust. 


“Jimmy,”  said  a  mother  to  her  quick¬ 
tempered  small  boy,  “you  must  not  grow 
angry  and  say  naughty  things.  You 
should  always  give  a  soft  answer.” 
When  his  little  brother  provoked  him 
an  hour  afterward,  Jimmy  clenched  his 
little  fist  and  said,  “Mush.” — The  New 
Guide. 


DIBBLE'S 


Seed  Farms 

OVER  1,000  ACRES 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds:  99  50  purity 
or  better  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

SEED  OATS:  Heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Cen- 

—  . .  -  tury,  average  weight  around  40 

lbs.  Purity  99.15%,  Germination  99%,  thorough¬ 
ly  recleaned  and  graded  at  $1  a  bushel.  Bags 
free,  of  course. 

SEED  CORN:  YellSw  Flint,  Sweepstakes,  Lan- 

- — .  caster  County  Sure  Crop,  Cornell 

11,  Golden  Glow,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Learning, 
Mammoth  White  Dent,  Big  Ited  Dent  and  White 
Cap  Dent,  average  germination  way  above  90%, 
and  several  kinds  as  low  as  $2  a  bushel.  Bags 
free  certainly.  Why  pay  more? 

Barley,  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Soy  Beans.  Buckwheat,  etc. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  -  RUSSETS. 

Ohios,  Cobblers,  Rose,  Manistees,  Moneymakers. 
Raleighs,  Carmans,  Rurals,  Mountains,  No.  9,  in 
any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Be  thrifty,  buy  direct  from  our  Farm  Seed  Houses 
to  your  Farm  and  save  money.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed 
Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  Free.  Use  the 
coupon  below  or  a  postal  card. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Iloneoye  Falls.  N.  V. 

Send  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  of  . 


Name 

Address 


Isbell’s  | 
New  * 
SEED 
ANNUAL 
FREE 
on 

request 


New,  beat  all-round  barley.  Long  stiff  straw,  smooth  brittle  beards— entirely  re¬ 
moved  in  threshing— extra  large,  plump  kernels.  Six  to  10  days  earlier  than  other 
varieties.  Spartan  Barley  has  consistently  outyielded  other  varieties  in  Michigan. 
Yields  of  60  bushels  per  acre  not  uncommon.  Won  most  prizes  at  Michigan  fairs 
last  two  years.  We  offer  choice  seed  grown  from  certified  seed,  also  certified  seed  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  today  for  sample  and  Current  Price  List  of  all  farm  seeds. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers ,  167  Mechanic  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH*  [64] 


ROHRER'S 


SURE 

PAY 


SEEDS 


You  can  make  this  a  year  of 
higher  yield  and  greater  profit 
by  using  Rohrer’s  SURE-PAY 
seeds.  Rohrer’s  seeds  are 
carefully  tested  and  have  all 
the  qualifications  necessary 
for  better  crops.  Send  for 
our  FREE  samples. 

Remember:  No  charge  for  bags 
and  we  pay  the  freight. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Oats 

Clovers  Seed  Corn 

Grasses  Seed  Potatoes 

Timothy  Field  Peas 

Garden  Seeds 

This  1930  Seed  Book 
will  show  you  the 
way  to  finer  crops 
and  greater  profits. 
Write  for  your 
FREE  copy. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Jos  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Is  Jung's 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


EarliestTomato 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  ITDE'F 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  Is  full  of  bargains  In  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  Is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 

OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

YHEO.  BURT  A  SONS  Box  CS  Melrose,  Ohio 

Farm  a"0  Carden 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK 


Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

Tile  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI. OO  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  filLLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253.  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


19  ROSES 

I  ■*  Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES  W 

6  for  S3. SO;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  Tor  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 


PEONIES ! 


PEONIES  ! 


Karl  Rosenfleld,  best  red  Fragrance,  best  pink 

Fe8tiva  Maxima,  best  white 

Above  Heavy  3-5  Eyes,  50c  each. 

3  for  *1.00  Post  Paid 

Unnamed— 1  Red.  1  Pink,  1  Whito 
Post  Paid  for  50c. 

General  Line!  Catalog  Free!  Write  U*  Today! 
The  Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Mlddlebury,  Indiana 

^  n  (■  p*  I  Our  Catalog,  and  it’s  a  dandy. 
L  U  L  L  I  All  the  best  hardy  flowering 
r  O  Pl  1  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Clinging 
I  1 1  Ena  Isa  I  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  Fruit,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  trees.  If  you  want  the  best,  write 
ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  EATON,  O. 


Dahlias 


The  Flower  ISeautifiil — 8  specially 
selected,  assorted,  $1;  20 — $2,  post¬ 
paid.  0.  P.  EAlMiF,,  Dahlia  Specialist, 
1806  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs111  bea,ltiful 


Bent  prepaid  for  $1 .00. 


mixed  colors. 

MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


We  know  we  can  please  you  both  in 
quality  and  price 

Send  for  our  49th  Annual  Catalog  describing  hundreds 
of  excellent  varieties  and  quoting  prices  you  will  be  glad 
to  pay.  OUR  motto:  “ Square  Dealing  Live  and  Let  Live." 

FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 

A  1J  |  I  A  P  At  Flower  Show,  March  17-22. 
U  r\  ■■  la  I  #4  O  Grand  Central  Palace,  N.  Y. 
Special  advertising  collection.  Also  my  3  new  varieties 
of  sweet  corn.  The  best  sweet  corn  on  earth. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  R-N  80  Westerly,  It.  I. 


40  Choice  Gladiolus,  SI. 00;  10  Dahlias.  $1.25— all  different 
Caunas.  Catalogue.  GLAOAHUA  GARDENS.  Chicopee  Foil*.  Mom. 

^STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Health  ful  —  Profitable . 
it  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

I)  1‘  11  ni  a  Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 

Kp hah  P  r  anN Tomato,  Pepper  and 
UCliaUIC  1  iaiIlOotllf,r  piants.  Writ*  for 

catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I,  Tif ton,  Ga. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

8reen  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblsrs,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  choice 

Green  Mountain  stock  still  available.  Vigor,  high  yield¬ 
ing  quality  and  low  disease  count  characterize  this  seed 
For  list  of  growers  and  other  information,  write  H.  1. 

BAILEY,  Sec',,  VI.  Certified  Seed  Petate  Grower*’  il**oi.,  Bradford,  Vt. 

WILSON  BLACK  SOY  BEANS— Recleaned,  S2.S0  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  Bridgeville,  Delaware.  Germination  98S, 
Bags  free.  O.  A-  NEWTON  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 

FOR  SALE— Hollenbeck's  Pioneer  Strain  Rural  Russel 
Certified  SEED  POTATOES.  Only  one-tenth  per 
cent  disease.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGET,  Tully,  New  York 


HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L  FERRI5.  BOR  245'  INTERLAKEN,  N.16 
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Some  Results  from  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Grapes 

Part  I 

The  writer  purposes  to  set  down  in  this 
article  some  of  the  high  lights  as  he 
views  them,  derived  from  a  series  of 
experiments  begun  in  1909  in  an  effort 
tc  determine  what,  if  any,  methods  of 
soil  improvement  would  better  fit  in  with 
the  scheme  of  things  in  the  growing  of 
grapes  in  New  York.  Some  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  tests  have  run  20  years  eontinously 
on  the  same  soils,  and  with  the  utilization 
of  the  same  fertilizer  materials.  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  effort  in  field  experiments  is 
certainly  to  be  desired  if  worth-while 
conclusions  are  to  be  reached.  But 
continuity  alone  will  not  'make  amends 
for  poorly  planned  and  supervised  tests. 
Work  carried  along  one,  two  or  three 
years,  can  often  mean  but  little  in  formu¬ 
lating  sound  doctrines  for  practical  use, 
even  though  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  selection  of  sites,  and  the 
work  has  been  otherwise  well  planned 
and  conducted.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
read  of  the  wonderful  results  from  this 
or.  that  form  of  nitrogen,  or  from  some 
material  carrying  phosphoric  acid;  the 
sole  basis  for  such  conclusions  -being 
derived  from  a  single  season’s  trial,  and 
under  conditions  of  great  soil  and  plant 
variability.  This  sort  of  trial  often  takes 
the  form-  of  publishing  only  that  portion 
of  the  results  which  presents  the  new 
material  in  its  best  dress,  while  at  the 
same  time  figures  are  wanting  from  other 
demonstrations  which  are  neutral  or  un¬ 
favorable.  During  the  life  of  the  tests 
about  to  be  considered,  probably  in  one 
year  or  another,  something  favorable  could 
have -been  said  for  every  material  we  have 
used.  Yet  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  folly  to  give  the  grape  grower  such 
varied  information  from  year  to  year. 
It  would  have  served  only  to  confound 
him  the  more,  because  much  of  it  has 
not  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  investiga¬ 
tor  in  "the  field  of  agriculture  lias_  con¬ 
stantly  before  him  the  bogy  of  variabilities 
of  soils,  plants  or  with  practically  all 
factors  with  which  he  is  dealing.  Hence 
the  interpretation  of  data  from  field 
experiments  is  a  most  highly  complicated 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  only  under  very 
rare  situations  and  conditions  that  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizers  can  mean  anything 
of  permanent  value  in  the  future  welfare 
of  fruit  growing  from  the  results  of  a 
single  year’s  test. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  and  Stable 

Manure 

The  work  with  these  materials  began 
in  1909  with  two  vineyards  of  three  acres 
each,  both  located  on  the  same  soil  type, 
Dunkirk  gravelly  loam.  The  vineyards 
at  the  time  were  about  30  years  planted. 
In  1912  two  other  vineyards  located  on 
Dunkirk  silt  varying  to  Dunkirk  clay 
loam  were  brought  under  test.  At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  year  one  of  the 
original  vineyards,  that  given  to  a  test 
of  stable  manure  and  various  green- 
manure  crops,  was  taken  out,  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  area  was 
required  for  other  purposes.  In  1924 
another  section  of  vineyard  situated  on 
gravelly  loam  soil  was  set  aside  for  a 
test  of  the  various  newly  introduced  forms 
of  synthetic  nitrogen.  While  much  care 
was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
various  acreages,  it  was  early  noted  that 
much  variation  of  vine-vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  existed,  probably  from  the  very 
beginning.  However  after  a  few  crops  had 
been  harvested  the  correct  assessing  of 
proper  values  became  less  difficult  and  we 
came  to  learn  what  to  expect  from  the  va¬ 
rious  blocks  of  vines.  In  the  beginning  one 
lot  of  duplicate-treated  vines  consistently 
gave  higher  yields  than  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  vineyard,  but  after  a  few 
years  these  irregularities  became  more 
and  more  ironed  out;  so  that  now,  like 
treatments  are  producing  fruit  and  cane 
in  about  the  same  degree.  This  can  be 
said  of  all  the  vineyards  that  have  been 
under  test.  In  the  earlier  work  seven 
cooperative  test-vineyards  came  under  our 
care,  but  the  inability  to  give  close  study 
to  these  acreages,  which  were  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  enterprise, 
terminated  the  undertaking,  after  five 
years’  work.  With  these  too,  vine  and 
soil  variation  were  very  prominent.  At 
the  time  these  tests  were  begun  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  in  fruit  growing 
was  just  being  agitated,  and  many  growers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  their  use  could 
offset  poor  drainage,  lack  of  cultivation 
and  even  in  some  degree  control  insect 
and  plant  diseases. 

Until  within  the  past  few  years  not 
much  attention  has  been  given  in  the 
tests  to  a  comparison  of  different  carriers 
of  the  same  essential  plant  food.  But 
rather  the  efforts  were  directed  toward 
the  possible  influences,  if  any,  produced 
by  nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potassium, 
singly  and  in  various  combinations.  Thus 
far  no  tests  involving  quantitative  values 
have  been  undertaken,  since  it  is  believed 
that  the  grape  grower  can  answer  this 
question  for  his  own-  acreage  more  cor¬ 
rectly  than  can  be  accomplished  from  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  at  any 
one  definite  place.  Those  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  the  query,  thus  far 
have  found  that  the  optimum  amount 
that  can  profitably  be  used  in  the 
vineyard  is  not  greatly  different  from  that 
which  had  been  used  from  the  beginning 
of  the  experiments.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  those  who  planned  the 
work  brought  to  it  a  high  degree  of 
understanding  and  familiarity  with  what 


had  gone  before  in  field  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ment.  Could  the.  layout  of  the  work  be 
changed  at  this  time  the  only  possible 
diversions  suggested,  would  probably  be 
greater  replications  of  the  treatments, 
on  smaller  plats.  In  later  tests  both  of 
these  suggestions  have  been  given  con¬ 
sideration.  We  are  of  the  opinion  now, 
that  the  first  few  years  of  field  tests, 
involving  the  use  of  fertilizers,  can  well 
be  spent  in  studying  soil  variations, 
through  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
plants  with  which  we  are  working.  This 
can  be  done  quite  easily  by  dividing  the 
area  alloted  to  the  tests  into  the  desired 
number  of  plots,  and  then  fertilize  each 
alike  for  the  first  few  years.  During  this 
probation  period,  individual  vine  records 
should  be  taken  just  as  if  different  fer¬ 
tilizers  had  been  applied.  A  study  of  this 
sort  in  our  field  work  has  emphasized  the 
marked  residual  effect  of  earlier  fertilizer 
treatments,  a  fact  that  has  been-  so 
forcibly  brought  out  in  the  Botham sted 
field  experiments. 

Three  or  four  years  after  the  initial 
fertilizer  applications  were  made  in  1909, 
it  became  evident  wherever  nitrogen 
entered  the  treatment  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  fruit  borne.  It 
apparently  made  no  difference  whether  the 
nitrogen  was  combined  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  with  sulphate  of  potash  or  both. 
Perhaps  the  response  from  nitrogen  would 
have  come  earlier,  *had  the  entire  quantity 
been  carried  in  nitrate  of  soda  rather 
than  a  considerable  -part  of  it  in  dried 
blood  and  cottonseed  meal.  It  is  very 
evident  that  these  vines  and  others  have 
responded  very  decidedly  to  moderate 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  since 
amounts  of  250  lbs.  to  the  acre,  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  in  the  Spring  before  plowing,  have 
paid  for  themselves  several  times  over  in 
larger  yields  of  higher  quality  fruit.  The 
use  Of  nitrate  nitrogen  has  been  more 
effective,  in  fruit  production  than  in  cane 
and  leaf  increases, '  although  the  effects 
on  the  latter  are  readily  measurable.  A 
large  part  of  the  increases  in  fruit  from 
nitrate  of  soda  -has  come  through  the 
greater  number  of  berries  that  set  to 
the  cluster,  coupled  with  the  larger  size 
of  the  individual  berries.  It  has  been 
plainly  evident  that  nitrogen  had  given 
a  better  finish  or  appearance  to  the 
berries  aside  from  the  size  and  compact¬ 
ness  of  ±he  clusters.  This  is  expressed 
chiefly  in  the  greater  amount  of  bloom 
with  the  blue  and  black  varieties.  Thus 
far  we  have  considered  the  effects  of 
nitrate  of  soda  when  used  on  the  gravelly 
soil  types.  It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  con¬ 
sider  for  a  time  its  effects,  if  any,  on 
other  soils. 

In  the  main  nitrate  nitrogen  has  brought 
about  the  same  desirable  effects  when 
applied  to  soils  grading  from  silt  loam 
to  clay  loam.  Perhaps  with  both  these 
soil  types  the  effect  has  been  the  more 
striking  so  far  as  increases  in  size  of 
berry  is  concerned.  Vines  growing  on 
such  soils  usually  produce  berries  some- 
what  below  normal  size  unless  well  fer¬ 
tilized.  It  can  also  be  stated  that  nitrate 
nitrogen  has  here  given  greater  growth 
of  cane  than  on  the  gravel  type  soils. 
Other  nitrogen  carriers  are  now  being 
tested  in  these  vineyards,  but  owing  to 
the  poor _  condition  of  the  vines  at  the 
start  it  is  unfair  to  judge  their  effects 
at  this  time.  In  the  discussion  of  green 
manures  for  the  vineyard  which  will 
follow  later  the  reasons  for  the  poor 
condition  of  certain  lots  of  vines  will  be 
stressed.  f.  e.  gladwin 

(To  Be  Continued) 


That  Roily  Well 

As  to  the  well,  on  page  136,  where  the 
water  gets  cloudy  at  times,  it  is  not  deep 
enough.  The  well  is  in  a  stratum  of 
white  clay.  If  he  went  down  farther  he 
might  get  through  that  stratum  and  get 
a  good  well.  In  my  28  years  of  well 
driving  I  have  had  several  of  this  same 
kind  myself,  but  have  gone  deeper  with 
good  results.  john  Griffiths. 

Long  Island 


,  “WHG’S  that  on  the  piano  upstairs?” 

I  hat  s  dear  Marguerite;  she’s  progress¬ 
ing  by  leaps  and  -bounds.”  “Uni !  I 
thought  she  couldn’t  be  doing  it  with  her 
hands.  — London  Punch. 


ROSES 


Leading  new  varieties.  Hardy  ever -bloom  in 
assorted  colors,  2  and  3  years  old;  sure  to  li 
and  bioom  for  years;  6  for  $2.15;  12  for  $4,1 
Ramblers,  best  varieties.  6  for  $2.15;  12  f 
«fiV?lbeLs’  flnest  tliat  grow.  6  for  $3.1 
19  17. r  «1  so  ??,rdy  Chrysanthemums,  all  eolo 
,.L,lly  of  the  Valley,  25  for  $1;  1 
lor  $3.  Gladiolus,  exhibition  varieties,  large 
size  bulbs,  30  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  All  postpli 
insured  delivery.  Shipped  at  planting  tin 
Honorable  treatment  guaranteed  Booklet 
request  REYNOLDS’  FARMS  R.  F  D.  J 
South  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 


Save  Half— Buy  Direct 

Prom  America’s  oldest  nur¬ 
sery  selling  direct  to  the 
planter  —  hard  northern- 
grown  Fruits  —  Shrubs  —  and 
Flowers.  Green  Grown  prod¬ 
ucts  are  backed  by  a  57-year 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Send 
for  our  big  FREE  Catalog  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERIES  CO. 

48  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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LlKE  the  seal  on  a  bond  or  the  signature  on  a 
check,  V-C’s  name  on  a  fertilizer  bag  means 
“Good.”  V-C  fertilizers  pay  face  value  in  full. 

Demand  high  face  value,  high  analysis — and  in 
a  V-C  bag  you  get  rich,  concentrated  plant  foods, 
the  very  best  that  economy  and  experience  ad¬ 
vise.  In  all  V-C  fertilizers,  whether  low  analysis 
or  high,  honest  values  are  blended  most  carefully 
and  every  value  is  there. 

A  name — Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion.  But  what  a  good  old  name!  No  wonder  you 
welcome  it  on  a  V-C  bag,  for  you  know  that  name 
is  inside  too. 


arolina  Chemical  Corp 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Factories  and  branch  offices  at  convenient  points 


Ask  V-  C’s  Service  Bureau  at  Richmond  for  free  ad¬ 
vice  or  help  on  any  problem  of  soil  management. 
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Alfalfa 

-All  Clovers 

|  Soy  Beans-Cow Peas-Peas  and  Beans  j 


BEFORE  using  dry  dust  inoculation  without  water,  or  pioneering 
extravagant  new  claims,  consult  your  State  College  or  U.  S.  Dept. 

of  Agr.  U.  S.  Bui.  No.  1496,  page  21,  states:.  44 . the  bacteria 

contained  in  these  cultures  are  minute,  living  plants.  Many  will  die 

if  kept  for  a  long  time . on  the  shelves  of  dealers . and 

moisture  is  lost  by  evaporation.”  Also,  on  page  25,  it  states;  “Seed 
inoculated  with  pure  cultures  and  dried  and  kept  for  a  long  time  will 
tend  to  lose  its  inoculation.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
the  inoculation  ahortly  before  time  of  planting.” 

NITRAGIN  PROTECTS  YOU 

because  it  is  packed  moist  and  stays  moist;  is  fresh  each  year  and 
so  guaranteed  by  the  yearly,  December  1st  Expiration  Date  on  label. 

INSIST  ON  NITRAGIN 

for  freshness  and  high  germ  count.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  seed  catalog. 
If  not  carried,  order  from  us’  direct,  stating  kind  of  seed  to  be  inoculated. 


.  A  R  A 

Jr  ..ROOTS..  \ 

PEDIGREED  WASHINGTON 

2-yr.-old,  heavy  roots,  as  fol¬ 
lows;  100,  $1.25;  500,  $5.  Sent 
postpaid  with  culture  directions. 

SELECTED  GRAPE  VINES 

SPECIAL  on  heavy,  well- 
OFFER  rooted,  2-year-old 
vines:  2  Concord  (most  popular 
black);  2  Niagara  (leading 
white).  Sent  postpaid  with 
complete  culture  directions  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 


Write  for  booklet  on  Inoculation  of  Legumee 

Protect  Your  Investment 
In  Seed  and  Labor 


t  on  the  Original 


NITRAGIN 


t  Hfli  Served  The  Former  Over  34  Year* 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  626  National  Ave..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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SHUMWAY’S 


ood Seeds 


si 


produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 


isfi 
.  Se< 
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New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  00  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Brices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
149  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  III. 
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heBig  FREE  MSS 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
\  yielding,  Big  rooted.  Healthy  .Northern 
’J  grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
r  of  Strawberry,  Raspberryand  small  fruit 
r  plants.  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

rs  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry  plants  that 
ve  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
7ALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

SS  NURSERY  CO..  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH 


Also  other  varieties.  Guaranteed  true-to-name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  blackberry  and  dew¬ 
berry  plants.  Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Write  for  free  descriptive  catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  ““  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Bk  Alive  with  vigor  and  vitality, 
I  ready  to  grow  into  profits  for  you. 

Investigate  this  paying  crop.  Our 
i  free  catalogue  gives  prices  of 
roots  and  complete  list  of  nursery 
J  stock,  prof  usely  illustrated  in  color. 

J  BUNTING’S  NURSERIES 
Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 
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Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  CARMAN  NO.  3 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  SEEDLINGS 

and  LARSEFt  EVERBREEKS.  ELFGREN  NURSERIES,  East  Nillingly,  Conn 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Bigger.Better  Crops 
(r  More  Yield  Per  Acre 
By  Usin£  theAllPurpose 

DAI  ENCGARDen 

DULLIwtractor 


Motorize  your  garden  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding^ 
cultivating  spraying,  lawn  or  field  mowing.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding  hand — gasoline  power  does  the 
work  at  a  great  saving  to  you.  Enables  yrou  to  seed 
and  Cultivate  your  crops  on  time  and  get  premium 
prices.  BOLENS  GARDEN  TRACTORS  are  built 
In  eight  powerful  models  to  meet  your  requirements 
— twenty-two  attachments  instantly  . 

interchangeable— you  can  /  ( 

DO  MORE  WORK 
Better  and  Cheaper 

The  Bolens  prepares  your  seed  bed— * 
seeds  and  cultivates  from  one  to  five 
rows  at  a  time.  Patented  arched  axle 
gives  high  plant  clearance  —  offset 
handles  and  simple,  natural  tool  con¬ 
trol  enables  you  to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating.  Has  double  clutch  con¬ 
trol —  turns  easily  under  own  power— 
so  simple  that  boy  or  girl  can  handle 
it  Actually  replaces  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-eight  men  with  hand  hoes,  or 
four  to  seven  men  with  wheel  hoes, 
does  the  heavy  work  and 

SAVES  TIME 

ON  EVERY  JOB 

The  All-Purpose  BOLENS  does  the  work^[ 

(Illicitly  and  easily— saves  you  time.  The 
instant  hitch  makes  attachments  quick¬ 
ly  interchangeable.  Thousands  in  use.  I 
Full  guarantee.  Known  everywhere./ 

Write  for  Illustrated  catalog  today. 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFC.  CO. 
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1233  Park  Street 


PORT  WASHINGTON. 
WISCONSIN 


RED  ARROW 


NON-  POISONOUS 


INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRETHRUM  SOAP) 

CONTROLS  chewing  and  sucking  insects, 
also  worms  troublesome  on  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Ornamental  Plants  and 
Trees.  Economical  and  safe.  Pleas¬ 
ant  to  use.  Does  not  burn  or  stain. 

Safe  on  produce  before  marketing. 

Highly  concentrated,  dilutes  one 
part  to  1.100  parts  water.  No 
agitating.  Spreads  evenly.  Does  not 
clog  nozzles.  Sprayers  last  longer. 

Approved  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations. 

Effective  on  Mexican  Bean  Bee¬ 
tle,  other  beetles,  Harlequin  Cab¬ 
bage  Bug,  Root  Louse,  Leaf  Hop¬ 
pers,  Red  Spider,  Millipeds,  Wire 
Worms,  Caterpillars  and  many 
others. 

efunce,  35c  ;  %  pint,  $1  ;  %  pint, 

$1.75  ;  quart,  $0  ;  gallon,  $20. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  agricultural 
supplies.  Shipped  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  if  dealer  cannot 
supply. 

FREE — Write  for  important,  up- 
to-date  literature  by  noted  authori¬ 
ties  on  insect  control. 


McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md 
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and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Suburbanites,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymeu. 

New  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
1065  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Catalogl 
Free! 


SEED  40  ACRES  A  DAY 

with  a  Thompson  Wheelbarrow  Grass  Soeder. 

No  gas,  oil  or  other  power  expense.  No  wasted 
seeds,  not  affected  by  wind.  Covers  ground  evenly, 
giving  better  catch  and  larger  crop.  Runs  easily. 
Quickly  adjusted  for  different  quantities  and  seeds. 
Cut  seeding  cost  and  pays  for  itself  in  a  day’s 
operation.  Write  today  for  free  literature  on  seed¬ 
ers  and  plant  food  spreaders. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
fit  Sons 


205  River  St. 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Michigan  peach-growers  had  a  real 
scare  recently,  when  reports  reached  this 
section  that  the  Oriental  peach  moth  had 
appeared  in  large  numbers  in  Indiana 
orchards  last  year.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  they  will  be  with  us.  The 
auto  is  responsible  for  considerable  of 
this  scattering  of  insect  enemies.  Indiana 
cars  are  almost  as  numerous  as  Michigan 
cars  on  Summer  Sundays,  but  folks  little 
realize  that  they  are  giving  many  insects 
a  free  ride  when  they  take  those  trips. 
The  radiator  catches  many  bugs  which 
are  unable  to  free  themselves  as  long  as 
air  pressure  is  kept  up  through  motion, 
but,  when  the  car  stops,  they  crawl  out 
and  find  a  new  home.  This  moth  lays 
its  eggs  in  late  Spring  in  the  tip_  of 
peach  fruit  spurs,  the  worm  eats  its  way 
down  the  twig  to  the  first  peach,  enters 
that  peach  through  the  stem,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  wreck  and  ruin  on  the 
inside  of  that  peach. 

There  is  no  spray  effective,  as  female 
moths  rarely  eat,  hut  they  may  be 
captured  in  specially  fitted  traps.  The 
be,st  of  these  consists  of  a  quart  fruit  jar 
with  an  inch  or  so  of  sweetened  peach 
juice  in  the  bottom,  a  coarse  meshed 
screen  over  the  top  and  a  piece  of  string 
to  tie  it  to  a  convenient  branch,  The 
moth  is  attracted  by  the  odor,  enters  the 
jar  easily  but  is  unable  to  get  out.  This 
as  hailed  as  a  new  discovery,  but  it  is 
anything  but  new.  I  remember  ’way  back 
in  boyhood  days  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  fill  wide-mouth  bottles  partly 
full  of  sweetened  water  and  hang  them 
in  fruit  trees.  These  bottles  attracted 
numerous  bugs  which  met  a  watery  death. 
But  go  back  further,  much  further  than 
that,  and  we  find  nature  had  the  idea 
patented  ages  ago,  as  any  country  boy 
well  knows.  The  common  pitcher  plant 
of  our  swamps  is  nature’s  bug  trap, 
which  has  been  on  the  job  for  ages,  so  we 
are  not  so  smart  after  all.  Then,  too,  any 
country  boy  knows  that  an  empty  jug 
placed  near  a  bumblebees’  nest  will  catch 
the  bees  until  not  one  is  left.  The  clumsy 
things  easily  enter  the  jug,  but  cannot 
get  out.  I  had  about  forgotten  all  this 
until  the  article  about  the  moth  trap 
attracted  my  attention,  hut  now  I  shall 
again  practice  the  ways  of  my  sires  and 
place  bug  traps  in  the  orchards.  Who 
knows,  perhaps  that  is  the  solution  of 
the  plum  curculio  problem.  I  shall  place 
some  sweetened  plum  juice  in  bottles, 
hang  them  in  the  plum  trees  and  catch 
many  of  those  pesky  cureulios — maybe. 
Anyway  it  is  worth  frying.  Where  shall 
we  get  the  peach  or  plum  juice? 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  in 
your  files  or  if  you  have  access  to  public 
library.  files  of  the  “National  Geographic 
Magazine”  of  June,  1929,  you  will  find 
an  intensely  interesting  discussion  on 
bugs  illustrated  by  numerous  plates  in 
color.  My  copy,  obtained  from  a  friend, 
is  treasured  and  will  be  much  in  use  this 
Spring  and  Summer  as  the  boys  and  I 
intend  to  catch  and  mount  numerous 
specimens  which  will  be  readily  identified. 
Take  the  dragon-flies  for  instance.  It 
was  no  news  to  me  that  these  gorgeous 
insects  spend  all  of  their  babyhood  crawl¬ 
ing  around  the  bottom  of  some  stagnant 
pond.  When  child  life  is  over,  the  worm 
changes  to  a  nymph,  the  nymph  crawls 
up  a  grass  or  weed  stem,  its  back  splits 
open  and  out  comes  the  finest  model 
airplane  ever  tseen,  also  the  swiftest. 
Some  of  the  airplanes  which  soar  over¬ 
head  on  Summer  days  look  for  all  the 
world  like  huge  dragon-flies,  hut  are 
infinietly  slower,  as  a  real  dragon-fly 
could  give  one  a  big  start  and  then  pass 
it  as  though  it  was  standing  still.  We 
used  to  call  them  darning-needles,  and 
shrink  in  fear  of  having  our  ears  sewed 
together,  but  I  know  now  that  they  are 
harmless  as  doves,  and  more  brilliantly 
beautiful  than  jewels.  Even  common 
grasshoppers  have  gorgeous  orange  and 
black  wings  under  those  drab  covers, 
while  horrible  looking  worms,  such  as  the 
tomato  worm,  transform  themselves  into 
splendid,  winged  creatures  which  rival 
the  rainbow  in  coloring. 

While  I  am  on  my  favorite  topic  of 
bugs  I  might  as  well  say  again  that  a 
common  duster  which  may  be  bought  at 
any  hardware  or  seed  store  for  less  than 
a  dollar,  a  quarter’s  worth  of  prepared 
dust  and  a  little  elbow  grease  is  the 
answer  to  all  those  who  inquire  about 
cucumber  bugs.  Just  fill  the  dust  gun, 
march  along  the  rows  as  soon  as  the 
plants  break  the  ground,  give  a  puff  or 
two  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Mr. 
Bug  just  naturally  gets  up  and  goes  away 
in  supreme  disgust.  Most  any  seed  cata¬ 
log  carries  dusters  and  also  dusts  in  any 
quantity  from  a  quart  to  a  carload,  so 
why  bother  with  nasty,  hand-mixed 
messes  of  ashes,  lime  and  kerosene? 

.  Here  on  Long  Acres  we  raise  many 
pickles  and  melons  every  year,  and  lose 
positively  no  sleep  worrying  over  bugs. 
I  dust  frequently,  but  it  is  such  a  quick 
job  that  it  is  done  either  before  break¬ 
fast  or  after  supper.  Another  advantage 
is  that.  the  dust  whitens  the  plants  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  run  a  cultivator  between 
the  rows  when  the  plants  are  very  small. 
I  dust  for  currant  worms,  leaf-hoppers 
on  grapes,  potato  bugs,  tomato  beetles 
and  worms,  rose  slugs,  in  fact  any  insect 
pest,  and  never  fail  to  get  satisfactory 
results. 

Calvin  found  a  new  bossy  in  the  barn, 
which  tickles  him  very  much.  The  boys 
are  trimming  grapes,  the  mailman 
brought  me  a  bundle  of  farm  papers  from 
my  California  friend,  so  all  is  well. 

L.  B.  R. 


In  Level  Land 
or  on  Hillsides — 

You  Get  an  Accurate  Plant 
with  the  John  Deere-Hoover 


Up  hill,  down  hill,  on  sidehills  or  in  level 
land,  the  Double  Trip  Automatic  Seed  Con¬ 
trol — an  exclusive  John  Deere-Hoover  feature 
— admits  just  the  proper  amount  of  seed  to  the 
picking  chamber  to  insure  the  accurate  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  picker  points;  you 
get  an  accurate  plant  under  all  field  conditions 
when  you  plant  with  the  John  Deere-Hoover. 


Easy  handling  and  light  draft  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  John  Deere-Haover  accuracy. 
Adjustable  furrow  openers  and  disk 
coverers  are  controlled  by  one  lever; 
you  can  plant  at  any  depth  desired 
up  to  7  inches  by  a  simple  lever  ad¬ 
justment.  High  wheels,  with  wide 
concave  tires,  and  extremely  light 
weight  due  to  practically  all-steel 
construction,  result  in  the  light  draft 
advantage  for  which  John  Deere- 
Hoover  planters  are  famous. 


Every  Five  Minutes — 
One  Bushel  of  Seed 
Cut  and  Ready  to  Plant 

That’s  your  capacity  with  the 
John  Deere-Hoover  Potato  Seed 
Cutter. 

The  sharp  steel  knives  of  this 
cutter  make  a  clean,  direct  cut 
without  bruising  the  potato.  Fin¬ 
gers  are  arranged  to  hold  the 
potato  an  equal  distance  from 
the  center  knife  thereby  insuring 
seed-pieces  of  equal  size. 


John  Deere-Hoover  planters  are 
made  in  one-  and  two-row  sizes  with 
or  without  the  John  Deere-Hoover 
Safety  Fertilizer  which  distributes 
commercial  fertilizers  at  practically 
any  depth  and  in  any  desired  quan¬ 
tity  up  to  3400  pounds  per  acre. 
Tractor  hitch,  coulter  attachment 
and  disk  marker  can  be  furnished. 

Make  it  a  point  to  investigate 
John  Deere-Hoover  planters  the 
next  time  you  are  in  town.  Your 
John  Deere  dealer  has  them  in  the 
size  and  with  the  equipment  you 
need.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline. 
Illinois,  for  free  booklet  EH«  737. 


[THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why; 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it.  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  buanson. 

I  am  much  intei’ested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  rieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  Wesl  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Heading  off  Trouble  in  the 
Vegetable  Garden 

How  many  gardeners  have  said  to  me, 
'‘My  father  used  to  plant  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  on  this  land,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  celery,  and  raise  big  crops 
without  any  trouble.  Now,  I  can’t  raise 
anything  without  fighting  bugs  and  dis¬ 
eases  all  the  time.”  This  is  often  quite 
true  and  as  it  is  the  case  we  might  as 
well  face  the  facts.  Some  kinds  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  are  almost  in¬ 
evitable  unless  vigorous  steps  are  taken 
to  stop  their  inroads.  These  are  some  of 
the  more  important  steps  that  should  be 
taken. 

Let’s  start  out  with  the  prosaic  old 
cabbage.  Few  gardens  are  complete  with¬ 
out  this  valuable  vegetable,  and  yet  some 
gardeners  have  found  it  quite  impossible 


Tomato  Wilt,  a  Soil  Disease  That  Can 
Be  Controlled  by  Proper  Soil  Treat¬ 
ment  or  the  Use  of  Resistant  Varieties 


to  raise.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
regions  of  hot  Summers  and  warm  soils. 
The  plants  usually  begin  growth  in 
Spring  in  fine  style,  and  then  in  Summer 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  from  the 
stalk.  Often  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
stalk  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  head  but 
more  often  the  plants  die  outright.  This 
is  the  yellows  disease.  Contrasted  to  this 
is  the  disease  that  permits  the  plant  to 
develop  normally  with  a  nice  head,  then 
suddenly  the  entire  top  wilts  and  the 
plant  dies.  In  such  cases  the  underground 
stem  is  blackened  and  the  roots  are  al¬ 
most  completely  rotted  off.  This  is  the 
black -leg.  And  finally  there  is  the  disease 
that  starts  in  the  leaf,  usually  at  the 
margin  but  not  always.  The  spot  turns 
yellow,  then  dries  out  and  within  the 
diseased  area  the  veins  stand  out  as  a 
black  network.  These  black  veins  can  be 
traced  down  into  the  stem.  This  is  the 
black  rot. 

Finally  there  is  the  disease  known  as 
club-root.  It  is  to  be  recognized  by  the 
wilting  of  the  plants  in  the  hot  sun 
followed  by  their  recovery  at  night.  Pull 
up  such  a  plant  and  the  roots  will  be 
found  to  be  a  mass  of  thick  fingers  in¬ 
stead  of  -the  slender  normal  roots.  These 
thick  roots  cannot  absorb  water  rapidly 
and  the  plant  suffers  accordingly.  The 
result  of  such  an  infestation  is  usually 
death. 

All  cabbage  seed  should  be  treated  to 
kill  the  black  rot  and  black-leg  and  the 
best  method  is  by  hot  water.  Heat  a 
pan  of  water  to  boiling,  then  pour  some 
of  this  boiling  water  into  another  con¬ 
tainer  and  add  enough  cold  water  till  the 
temperature  is  just  122  degrees*  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Now  dip  the  cabbage  seed  into  this 
and  stir  it  around  vigorously  till  it  all  is 
evenly  heated.  Watch  the  thermometer 
that  is  held  in  the  water  and  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  starts  to  fall  add  a  little 
more  boiling  water  to  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  back  to  122  degrees.  Hold  the  seed 
in  this  water  for  30  minutes,  then  remove 
it  and  spread  it  out  to  dry.  There  is  no 
chemical  treatment  of  cabbage  seed  that 
can  compare  with  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  effectiveness. 


Club  Root  of  Cabbage 


Yellows,  Probably  One  of  the  Worst 
Diseases  of  Cabbage.  Use  the  yellows 
resistant  varieties  and  get  rid  of  this 
trouble. 

sticking  qualities  of  this  spray.  If  a 
dust  is  desired  thoroughly  mix  a  pound 
of  the  lead  arsenate  with  20  lbs.  of  gyp¬ 
sum  or  hydrated  lime.  Apply  this  dust 
when  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves. 

Frequently  cabbage  plants  assume  a 
peculiar  oily  appearance  due  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  lice.  In  such  cases  spray  or 
dust  the  plants  with  nicotine,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  watch  the  plants  and  kill 
these  lice  before  they  become  so  abun¬ 
dant. 

Cabbage  maggots  work  on  the  roots, 
causing  the  plants  to  be  stunted  or  “stand 
still,”  and  usually  resulting  in  death.  A 
1-1,000  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is 
the  control.  Pour  about  a  teacupful  into 
the  soil  about  each  plant. 

During  wet  seasons  the  leaves  of  to¬ 
mato  plants  will  commonly  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  small  dark  brown 
spots  that  they  are  completely  killed. 
This  is  the  late  blight  or  leaf  spot  dis¬ 
ease.  It  often  causes  defoliation,  ex¬ 
posing  the  fruit  to  the  hot  sun,  resulting 
in  a  sunscald.  The  control  is  to  keep  the 
plants  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
or  to  dust  with  copper-lime  dust.  In 
rainy  seasons  it'  will  be  necessary  to  make 
these  applications  once  a  week,  but  in 
ordinary  weather  five  or  six  applications 
should  be  sufficient.  However,  in  any 
case  be  sure  to  apply  the  spray  or  dust 
to  both  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of 


Leaf  Blight  of  Tomatoes,  a  Disease 
That  May  Ruin  the  Tomatoes  in  Wet 
Weather 

it  would  be  well  to  write  to  your  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  other  varieties  they  have  found 
suitable. 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  disease  of 
this  vegetable  is  the  mosaic.  It  can 
cause  same  peculiar  deformities  of  the 
plants.  It  almost  invariably  causes  a 
stunting.  The  leaves  are  spotted  and 
blotched  with  yellow  and  green,  and  they 
are  peculiarly  distorted.  Mosaic  is  best 
controlled  by  desti'oying  any  plants  so 
affected,  or  at  least  leaving  such  plants 
strictly  alone  when  pruning  the  vines. 
In  any  event  do  not  transfer  the  sap  of 
the  diseased  plants  to  the  healthy  ones. 
Another  precaution  is  to  destroy  all 
horse  nettle  or  ground  cherries  in  or 
around  the  tomato  patch.  Probably  the 
most  peculiar  recommendation  is  that  to 
be  given  to  tobacco  users ;  namely,  don’t 
handle  any  tobacco  and  then  handle  to¬ 
mato  plants. 

During  the  hot  days  of  Summer  the 
blossom  end  of  the  tomato  often  has  a 
black  sunken  canker.  This  is  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  water  for  the  plants,  and  about 
the  only  possible  control  is  to  water  them. 
Naturally  this  will  not  stop  any  of  the 
trouble  that  has  already  started. 

Cucumber  and  muskmelon  vines  should 
always  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  dusted  with  copper-lime  dust. 
Mix  2  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  or  calcium 
ai’senate  with  each  50  gallons  of  the  spray 
or  with  each  20  lbs.  of  the  coppei’-lime 
dust-  It  is  most  essential  that  these 
applications  cover  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
If  the  work  is  thoroughly  done  and  about 
five  applications  are  made,  pi-actically 
all  the  diseases  of  these  crops  will  be 
controlled.  If  lice  ai-e  pi-esent  on  the 


Dusting  the  Potato  Patch  With  Copper-Lime  Dust.  This  dust  may  be  combined  with 
various  insecticides  and  is  valuable  on  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  control  disease  and 

kill  insects 


to  kill  it,  so  all  that  remains  to  do  is 
use  varieties  that  will  not  take  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

Club-root  on  the  other  hand,  though 
also  a  soil  disease,  is  easily  controlled 
by  liming  the  soil.  Use  agi'icultural  lime 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  four  square 
feet  and  work  it  into  the  soil.  It  is  besl 
to  apply  this  at  least  six  months  before 
the  cabbage  is  to  be  planted. 

Cabbage  worms  are  the  larvae  of  the 
white  and  yellow  butterflies.  They  can 
best  be  killed  by  spi’aying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  x-ate  of  9%  teaspoons  per 
gallon  of  water.  If  a  piece  of  soap  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  is  dissolved  in  this 
water  it  will  add  wonderfully  to  the 


This  Is  the  Way  a  Cabbage  Root  Ap¬ 
pears  When  Affected  With  the  Black 
Rot  Disease 


is  nothing  that  caxx  be  done  in  the  field. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  quick  and  thor¬ 
ough  drying  of  the  onions  before  they  are 
put  in  storage.  Fortunately  however, 
these  diseases  are  not  so  serious  on  yel¬ 
low  or  red  varieties.  It  is  the  white  va¬ 
rieties  that  need  most  attention. 

For  the  Irish  potato  the  best  disease 
controls  are :  Use  nothing  but  high-grade 
certified  seed,  and  spray  the  plants  six 
or  eight  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  to 
which  lead  arsenate  or  calcium  arsenate 
his  been  added.  In  the  cooler  regions  it  is 
also  best  to  treat  the  seed  with  eorro- 
sive  sublimate  solution,  or  with  one  of 
the  newer  organic  mercury  compounds. 
These  treatments  are  to  help  control  the 
scab  and  black  scurf  diseases.  In  the 
case  of  scab,  however,  if  the  soil  is  sweet 
the  chances  are  that  the  treatment  will 
do  very  little  good. 

For  peas  and  beans  we  have  no  sure 
measures  of  control.  In  the  case  of  beans, 
particularly  the  blight  and  anthracnose 
are  the  two  bugbears  of  the  gardener,  and 
we  have  nothing  certain  to  recommend. 
We  can  say  use  healthy .  seed,  but  the 
problem  is  to  get  such  seed.  If  the  gar¬ 
dener  would  take  the  pains  to  gather 
clean,  healthy  pods  and  save  seed  from 
them  the  question  would  be  solved,  but 
this  is  about  the  only  certain  way.  Both 
of  these  diseases  are  seed-borne,  but  there 
is  no  seed  treatment  that  will  do  much 
good. 

Peas  are  in  about  the  same  class. 
About  the  only  remedy  available  is  to 
plant  this  vegetable  on  land  that  has  not 
grown  peas  for  at  least  six  years.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  thing  to  say  is  grow  peas 
on  the  same  land  till  they  begin  to  die 
seriously  from  root  rot,  then  put  them 
on  new  land.  It  must  be  remembei-ed 
that  the  root  rot  and  the  pod  and  stem 
canker  diseases  if  present  will  continue 
to  live  in  the  soil  for  some  time,  and  each 
succeeding  crop  is  liable  to  be  much 
more  seriously  afflicted  each  year. 

T  „  O.  T.  GREGORY. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


For  the  yellows  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  do.  Buy  the  yellows-resistant  varie¬ 
ties,  Wisconsin  All  Season,  Wisconsin 
Succession,  Wisconsin  Hollander,  Wis¬ 
consin  Brunswick,  Wisconsin  All  Head 
Select,  Max-ion  Market,  Iacope  and  Indi¬ 
ana  Cabbage.  The  yellows  disease  is  in 
the  soil  and  there  is  no  economical  way 


vines  then  nicotine  should  be  mixed  with 
the  spray  or  dust. 

Celery  is  another  crop  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  grow  without  spraying  or 
dusting.  Use  the  same  materials  as  for 
cucumbers,  but  be  sure  to  keep  the  plants 
well  covered.  This  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  a  wet  season.  If  this  protec¬ 
tion  is  not  given  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  leaves  will  be  destroyed  by  certain 
leaf-spot  diseases. 

When  the  tips  of  the  onion  leaves  die 
in  Summer  it  is  quite  commonly  due  to 
thrips,  an  insect  that  can  only"  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  thorough  spraying  with  a  nico¬ 
tine  solution  made  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  40-pei*-eent  nicotine  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  It  is  necessax-y  to  use  a  strong- 
spray  and  drive  the  liquid  down  into  the 
tops  of  the  plants. 

There  ai*e  also  two  onion  diseases  that 
cause  the  rotting  in  storage,  but  which 
start  in  the  field.  .Unfortunately  there 


the  leaves.  Spraying  on  top  of  the  leaves 
is  little  better  than  no  spraying  at  all. 

Wilt  is  another  common  tomato  trouble 
that  can  be  controlled  in  two  ways. 
Either  use  land  that  has  not  gi-own  to¬ 
matoes  for  at  least  six  years,  or  else  use 
the  resistant  vai-ieties,  Norduke,  Mar- 
globe  or  Hansing’s  Marvel.  In  this  case 
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EDDY  =666 

TWO-WAY 

SULKY  PLOW 


3  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Roller  Bearing  Foot  Trip— 
Special  Spring  Draw^Clevis 
10  to  20  Less  Parts 

than  any  other  Sulky  makes  this  plow 
Superior  to  other  plows  of  this  type. 

Quality  with  Low  Price 

For  Free  Folder  write  Eddy  Plow 
Works,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Give  your 
Dealers  name  and  ask  for  Booklet  SY-5. 


EDDY  PLOW  WORKS 


Plow  makers  Since  1832 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazad  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  prooess  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glas3  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MEG..  CORP. 

1341  flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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HOT  BED 
SASH 

Clear  White  Pine 


Size  :  3  x  6 — Glazed — 1  %  -  $2.95  —  1%  -  $3.65 
Three  or  five  rows  of  glass— open  if  you  wish. 

Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Betnig  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass 
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C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwosd,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ,  $2.80  Per  Box 

Depi.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  for 


25c 


EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


Mixing  of  Corn 

How  close  can  different  varieties  of 
com  be  planted  without  mixing?  p.  b. 

Ohio 

The  mixing  of  corn  varieties  depends 
on  location  and  wind  to  a  considerable 
extent.  If  ^here  is  strong  wind  at  the 
time  the  pollen  carriers  are  falling,  there 
will  be  mixing  so  far  as  the  wind  carries 
these  tassel  parts  on  any  variety  that  is 
silking  receptively  at  the  time.  Should 
there  be  no  wind  for.  some  days,  different 
varieties  might  be  quite  close  together 
in  .the  same  field  without  mixing,  but 
the  general  rule  is  that  in  the  same  field 
there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  cross 
pollination. 

Experience  in  Greenhouse 
Heating 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  use 
of  a  flue  to  heat  a  greenhouse  140  ft. 
long,  my  advice  is,  do  not  do  it,  for  it  will 
not  work  satisfactorily.  In  years  past  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
flues.  I  recall  one  instance  where  I  built 
a  flue  with  fire-brick,  2  in.  thick,  12  in. 
square  and  100  ft.  in  length.  On  oppo¬ 
site  end  to  the  fire  I  had  a  chimney  built 
of  the  pipe.  The  distance  was  so  great 
that  I  could  not  get  the  flue  to  draw  as 
it  should,  and  the  result  was  the  smoke 
filled  the  entire  house,  and  1  nearly  lost 
a  houseful  of  Chrysanthemums.  I  tried 
to  remedy  .the  difficulty,  but  to  no  avail, 
and  had  to  throw  it  out. 

My  advice  to  your  inquirer  is  to  install 
a  hot-water  system,  using  2-in.  pipe, 
boiler  sufficient  capacity  to  heat  the  house 
to  60  degrees.  One  more  drawback ;  I 
never  yet  have  seen  a  flue  that  did  not 
throw  out  gas  in  the  greenhouse.  No 
matter  how  tight  they  may  be  built  this 
difficulty  was  always  present.  If  over 
30  years’  experience  is  any  use  in  this 
matter  I  most  cheerfully  give  it  to  you. 

Connecticut.  chas.  c.  cook. 

In  reply  to  C.  W.  F.’s  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  heating  a  21xl40-ft.  greenhouse  with 
a  flue,  having  had  experience  with  flue, 
steam  and  hot-water  heating  of  different 
sized  greenhouses,  would  say  that  in  a 
house  the  size  mentioned  a  flue-heater 
would  only  be  a  disappointment,  as  it 
contains  too  many  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  be  heated.  Flues  will  heat  small 
houses  up  to  60  ft.  in  length  if  not  too 
wide ;  if  fuel  is  plenty  and  cheap. 

You  will  have  to  have  a  pit  dug,  and 
why  not  dig  a  little  deeper  and  put  in  a 
hot-water  boiler?  Run  a  3%-in.  pipe 
from  the  top  outlet  of  the  boiler  to  the 
far  end  of  the  house,  use  the  center  peak 
space  for  the  purpose,  branch  off  and 
come  back  under  each  side  bench,  or  on 
the  side  walls,  if  you  are  using  the  natu¬ 
ral  ground  for  benches,  with  four  144- 
in  pipes  to  the  base  of  the  boiler.  You 
can  use  more  returns  if  necessary.  Be 
sure  to  put  an  open  expansion  tank  with 
an  inside  overflow  pipe  on  the  highest 
point  of  your  center  flow  pipe,  to  take 
care  of  all  hot-water  expansion,  and  avoid 
a  possible  explosion  through  careless  fir¬ 
ing,  etc.  With  this  system  you  can  avoid 
night  firing  after  10  P.  M.,  which  is  quite 
an  item  in  this  size  greenhouse.  A  new 
boiler  or  new  pipe  is  not  altogether  nec¬ 
essary.  Get  in  touch  with  someone  who 
may  handle  second-hand  material,  but  be 
aware  ot'  all  second-hand  fittings,  as  this 
outfit  must  be  free  from  all  leaks.  A 
good  hot-water  system  uses  about  one- 
tliird  less  fuel  than  any  other  heating 
system.  c.  P.  iiaywaed. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  agree  with  most  of  your  answer  to 
C.  W.  F.  in  regard  to  heating  with  flue. 
As  an  old-time  florist  I  have  quite  some 
experience  with  this  type  of  heating,  hav¬ 
ing  had  at  one  time  18  greenhouses 
heated  in  this  manner ;  at  the  same  time 
have  had  also  12  more  greenhouses  heat¬ 
ed  with  liot-water  of  the  best  system.  The 
flue  houses,  as  we  called  .them,  were  75x 
15  ft.  long,  and  'the  flues  were  of  brick, 
set  on  edge,  and  were  washed  with  thin 
cement  outside  and  inside.  The  top  lay¬ 
er  could  be  taken  off  every  few  years  and 
swept  out  and  rewaslied  with  cement. 
Many  years  ago  we  also  had  some  with 
unglazed  tile,  8-in.  diameter,  but  even 
with  these  we  had  10  ft.  of  brick  flue 
from  the  fire-box.  We  had  them  in  use 
for  25  years  ,and  grew  some  of  our  best 
plants  all  Winter.  The  chimney  must  be 
on  the  inside  of  greenhouse,  so  it  stays 
dry  and  has  good  draft. 

As  to  the  140-ft.  house,  I  have  no  ex¬ 
perience,  but  the  rear  part  of  greenhouse 
could  be  used  for  hardening  off  the  plants. 
It  is  the  best  sort  of  heating  for  a  farmer, 
as  it  costs  little-  and  does  not  rust  out 
so  easily  as  an  expensive  hot-water  plant. 
That  would  cost  more  than  the  whole 
greenhouse  together,  and  to  use  only  a 
few  months  in  the  Spring,  flue  is  the 
best,  as  you  can  build  it  yourself.  The 
hot-water  heating  for  such  a  size  house  j 
would  cost  at  least  $1,000  for  material  | 
alone,  and  then  there  would  be  all  the 
work  besides.  I  would  suggest  two  flues, 
one  on  each  side;  furnaces,  as  you  say. 
on  the  exposed  windy  side,  to  help  circu¬ 
late  the  heat  to  the  other  end.  A  register 
in  the  fire-door  should  be  provided  to  let 
in  cold  air ;  this  will  help  to  carry  smoke 
to  the  chimney  on  such  a  long  flue.  Any¬ 
way,  as  there  is  not  much  cost  to  the 
flues,  try  it.  I  used  them  for  all  Winter 
heating,  for  25  years,  and  had  little  trou¬ 
ble  with  them,  and  used  coal  mostly. 
Wood  is  all  right,  too.  g.  c.  c.  s. 


Is  your  Spade 
a  Crutch 


. . .  after  the  Day’s  Work? 


IT  the  end  of  the  day,  which 

A  is  it?  Do  you  go  home  with 
your  spade  over  your 
=_J  SHOULDER?  Or  do  you 
use  it  as  a  STAFF  most  of  the  way? 
Which  of  these  two  men  in  the  cartoon 
is  YOU?  That  depends  on  how  you 
have  been  treating  yourself.  Especially 
your  FEET.  Your  feet  affect  your 
whole  body. 

Now  look  again  at  the  cartoon.  You 
see  both  men  are  carrying  spades.  Both 
have  on  clothes  that  look  the  same. 
Their  boots,  also,  LOOK  the  same. 
But  they  are  NOT.  The  cheerful  look¬ 
ing  man  wears  Goodrich  Boots.  His 
feet  have  been  COMFORTABLE  all 
day.  He  walks  with  a  SPRING  in 
his  step.  Things  look  bright  to  him. 
That  shows  on  his  face.  But  look  at 
the  OTHER. 

What  is  the  matter  with  him?  Simply 
that  he  has  been  wearing  a  pair  of 
stiff,  heavy  boots.  You  can’t  feel  very 
happy  if  your  feet  ache  and  feel  like  a 
couple  of  tons  of  lead.  You’d  be  all 
WORN  OUT,  too,  if  you  had  boots 
like  this  pulling  at  your  feet  for  twelve 
hours  like  a  ball  and  chain. 

Lightening  foot  burdens 

Well,  there  is  no  need  for 
him  to  be  like  that.  Or  for 
you.  Goodrich  has  found 
a  way  to  LIGHTEN  the 
foot  burden.  YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE  in  the 
making  of  automobile  tires. 

The  help  of  the  great 
Goodrich  research  labora¬ 


tories.  27  DIFFERENT  rubber  com¬ 
pounds  and  rubberized  fabrics. 

All  these  make  possible  the  Good¬ 
rich  Balanced  Rubber  Boot.  Yes,  BAL¬ 
ANCED.  The  same  kind  of  balance 
needed  in  auto  tires. 

LIGHT  but  TOUGH.  High  speed 
balanced  by  long  wear.  The  modern 
car  demands  such  a  tire.  The  modern 
farmer  demands  light,  tough  boots 
that  spell  “FOOT  EASE.” 

So,  Goodrich'has  taken  the  same  care 
in  its  boot  making  as  it  has  in  its  tire 
making.  Each  one  of  those  27  com¬ 
pounds  and  fabrics  has  been  scientifi- 
[cally  BLENDED  .  .  .  that  is  the  only 
word  ...  so  that  each  works  with  the 
other.  And  each  is  light — as  light  as  it 
can  be,  and  still  be  TOUGH  AND 
STRONG. 

Some  of  them  are  used  because  they 
will  make  a  boot  comfortable  and  flex¬ 
ible.  Others  because  they  give  service 
and  wear  well.  But  no  matter  what  they 
are  used  for,  they  WORK  TOGETHER 
.  .  .  they  BLEND. 

In  the  same  way  balance  allows  boot 
and  body  to  work  together.  Balanced 
boots  won’t  wear  YOU  out.  You  can’t 
wear  THEM  out.  Let  your 
feet  FEEL  the  difference. 

The  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
Rubber  Co.,  Est.  1870, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Pacific  Good- 
rich  Rubber  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  In  Canada: 
Canadian  Goodrich  Co., 
Kitchener,  Ont. 


Goodrich  4- buckle  over¬ 
shoe.  Light  and  tough- 
like  Goodrich  Boots. 


Goodrich 

Rubber  Footwear  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


350 
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Gladiolus  for  Home  and 
Market 

Abraham  Lincoln  said,  “God  must  have 
loved  the  common  people,  because  he 
made  so  many  of  them.”  This  saying 
might  also  hold  good  with  the  Gladiolus, 
because  each  year  has  seen  them  in 
increasing  varieties  and  numbers,  until 
now  they  are  the  most  popular  flower 
grown.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  varieties,  until  one  begins  to  wonder 
how  long  it  will  be  before  all  possible 
colors  and  combinations  of  colors  will 
have  been  used,  and  new  creations  be 
confined  to  improvement  in  size  and 
shape  alone. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  their 
popularity ;  one  is  the  price  range,  as 
they  may  be  purchased  for  amounts  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  cent  to  one  dollar  or  more 
per  bulb.  Another  is  the  color  range, 
as  all  may  find  shades  to  suit  their 
individual  tastes.  Another  reason  is 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  grown, 
and  the  small  amount  of  experience  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  success.  Still  another  rea¬ 
son  is  their  lasting  qualities  and  adapt¬ 
ability  as  a  cut  flower,  and  in  growing 
them  for  this  purpose  many  have  lost 
sight  of,  or  been  unfamiliar  with,  their 
value  as  a  garden  flower,  and  have 
planted  them  far  apart  in  wide,  straggly 
rows,  and  gathered  them  when  the  first 
bud  broke,  leaving  a  spot  bare  of  color 
that  might  have  been  the  show  place  of 
the  garden.  To  make  a  good  showing  in 
the  garden  they  should  be  planted  in 
rows  1  ft.  apart,  and  4  or  5  in.  apart  in 
rows;  this  will  leave  just  enough  room 
to  cultivate  between  the  rows  with  a 
hand  cultivator.  In  growing  several 
thousand  spikes  it  has  been  my  custom 
to  plant  four  rows  one  foot  apart,  then 
leave  a  space  of  three  feet,  then  continue 
as  before.  The  great  point  to  remember, 
if  they  are  to  be  used  as  garden  flowers, 
is  to  plant  them  close  together  and,  if 
soil,  cultural  and  weather  conditions  are 
at  all  favorable,  this  will  not  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  them  in  any  way. 

Shallow  planting  will  allow  the  plants 
to  fall  over  and  give  the  garden  a  littered- 
up  appearance,  no  matter  how  cleanly 
cultivated  and  well  cared  for.  I  once 
had  a  planting  of  Mrs.  King  of  about 
1.000  bulbs  that  were  covered  too  shallow, 
with  the  result  that,  about  the  middle  of 
the  season,  it  appeared  as  though  a  steam 
roller  had  been  exercising  in  it.  Five 
inches  is  not  too  deep  to  plant  blooming- 
size  bulbs. 

Fresh  manure  and  wet  ground  are  two 
things  to  be  avoided  in  Gladiolus  cul¬ 
ture  ;  even  well-rotted  manure  will  give 
better  results  if  plowed  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  Bonemeal,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  during  the  growing  season. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  is  from  tiie  first  of  May  until  the 
middle  of  June,  but  they  may  be  planted 
in  April,  as  light  frosts  will  not  injure 
them.  Last  season  I  planted  several  hun¬ 
dred  bulbs,  of  different  varieties,  the 
first  week  in  July,  nearly  all  of  which 
bloomed,  and  I  had  blossoms  up  to  freez¬ 
ing  weather. 

Length  of  time  from  planting  to  bloom¬ 
ing  varies  according  to  variety,  weather 
conditions  and  size  of  bulb,  as  the  large 
bulbs  bloom  sooner  than  the  smaller 
ones;  this  does  not  mean  that  the  large 
bulbs  are  best,  however,  as  the  No.  2 
bulbs  will  give  as  good  as,  and  some¬ 
times  better  flower  spikes  than  the  No. 
1,  also  are  cheaper.  Standard  sizes,  used 
by  commercial  growers,  are  No.  1,  114 
inches  up;  No.  2,  114  inches;  No.  3, 
1  inch;  No.  4,  %  inch;  No.  5,  V2  inch; 
No.  0,  less  than  x/2  inch. 

Some  varieties  will  bloom,  under  good 
conditions,  in  about  (50  days;  others, 
under  the  same  conditions,  require  120 
days.  1  have  found  Maiden  Blush  to  be 
the  earliest  blooming  of  any  that  I  have 
raised,  and  have  had  the  same  report 
from  others.  This  characteristic  makes 
it  a  good  variety  to  sell  to  florists,  as  it 
is  in  bloom  before  the  market  is.  crowded. 
However,  as  soon  as  other  varieties  ap¬ 
pear,  it  is  hard  to  sell,  as  the  blossoms 
are  too  far  apart  on  the  stem.  This 
same  fault  is  found  with  Alice  Tiplady, 
Butterboy  and  other  Primulinus  varie¬ 
ties.  Primulinus  varieties  are  those  in 
which  the  central  petal  droops,  forming 
what  is  called  a  hood;  the  flowers  are, 
usually,  a  little  smaller  than  the  plain 
petal  varieties,  but  are  very  beautiful. 

Regardless  of  where  you  live  you  can 
raise  Gladiolus,  as  they  are  grown  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Florida 
shipping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  beauti¬ 
ful  spikes  early  in  the  season  followed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  from  Michigan, 
equally  as  beautiful.  They  grow  tall 
and  strong  near  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine, 
and  equally  as  vigorous  in  the  sandy  soil 
of  California. 

They  are  good  in  the  greenhouse,  as 
well  as  outdoors,  but  a  word  of  caution 
about  greenhouse  planting ;  if  the  bulbs 
have  not  had  a  long  enough  period  of 
rest,  or  are  not  kiln-dried,  they  will 
grow  strongly  but  will  not  bloom.  Many 
greenhouse  operators  have  lost  hundreds 
of  dollars  because  of  not  being  aware 
of  this  fact. 

I  advise  those  who  are  intending  to 
grow  Gladiolus  commercially,  to  find  their 
market  requirements  before  purchasing 
their  stock,  as  some  markets  may  show 
a  preference  for  the  yellow  of  Schwaben, 
or  kindred  varieties,  while  in  another 
market  it  would  be  secondary  to  the  red 
of  Mrs.  King,  or  others  of  like  shade. 
In  many  markets  the  Primulinus  varie¬ 
ties  will  not  bring  quite  as  much  as  the 
plain  petal  varieties.  A  few  markets 


will  purchase  by  the  hundred  in  mixed 
varieties,  but  these  places  are  few ;  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  plant  too  many  varieties  at 
first,  in  order  to  have  more  of  a  color, 
or  shade,  to  cut  at  a  time. 

Some  florists  require  that  the  spike 
be  tight  when  delivered  to  them  ;  that  is 
that  no  buds  be  open,  and  that  only  a 
little  color  show  on  the  bottom  bud ; 
others  Avould  rather  have  them  with  the 
first  bud,  or  perhaps  two  buds,  in  bloom, 
rarely  more  than  that;  so  in  visiting  a 
commercial  garden  in  which  thousands  of 
Glads  are  grown,  the  visitor  is  surprised 
to  find  few,  or  none,  in  bloom. 

I  believe  one  of  the  best  shipping 
packages  for  Gladiolus  to  be  the  stand¬ 
ard,  flare-top  peach  basket.  In  cutting 
the  spikes  cut  well  down  into  the  plant, 
but  at  least  four  leaves  must  be  left  in 
order  that  the  bulb  may  properly  mature. 
Tie  in  bunches  of  25. 

Along  about  the  last  of  September,  or 
it  may  be  in  October,  I  take  a  scythe 
and  cut  the  tops  off  close  to  the  ground, 
and  dig  the  bulbs.  I  then  store  them  in 
flats  in  a  dry  place  for  about  a  month, 
then  clean  them  by  taking  off  the  old 
bulb,  roots  and  small  bulbs ;  they  are 
then  put  in  half-bushel  baskets  and 
stored  in  a  place  where  they  will  not 
freeze,  and  where  it  is  neither  too  damp 
nor  too  dry,  either  condition  leading  to 
diseased  bulbs. 

The  small  bulbs,  or  bulblets,  adhering 
to  the  roots,  are  usually,  not  always, 
saved.  If  to  be  planted,  they  are  some¬ 


times  soaked  for  a  week,  just  previous 
to  planting,  in  order  to  soften  the  hard 
shell  and  hasten  germination,  but  I 
usually  have  good  results  without  soaking, 
by  planting  in  early  Spring.  A  trench, 
or  furrow,  is  made,  about  2 y2  inches 
deep,  the  bulblets  are  scattered  in  this 
about  as  one  would  plant  peas,  or  a 
little  thicker.  These  bulblets,  ordinarily, 
will  not  bloom  the  first  year,  and  some¬ 
times  not  the  second  year,  but  I  have 
had  Maiden  Blush  give  hundreds  of  spikes 
from  a  planting  of  bulblets. 

Bulblets,  and  the  resulting  bulbs,  will 
give  a  flower  like  the  parent  plant,  and 
many  growers  make  it  a  practice  of 
planting  nothing  but  high-crowned  bulbs, 
that  is,  bulbs  that  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  years  from  bulblets,  as, 
after  that  time,  they  flatten  out  and  are 
thought  not  to  be  as  vigorous.  I  have 
seen  that  disputed,  however,  by  experi¬ 
enced  growers. 

Contrary  to  what  many  believe,  bulbs 
will  not  mix,  that  is,  variation  in  the 
blossom  occurs  only  from  the  seed,  as 
that  is  the  only  part  affected  by  pollen- 
ization.  The  deterioration,  or  “running 
out”  of  mixed  varieties  is  not  caused  by 
mixture  through  the  bulbs,  but  by  the 
predominance  of  the  most  vigorous  varie¬ 
ties  and  the  gradual  loss  of  the  less 
prolific,  but  sometimes  most  beautiful, 
varieties.  For  example,  a  mixture 
planted  this  Spring,  composed  of  five 
Alice  Tiplady,  five  Herada  and  five  Mrs. 
F.  Pendleton,  might  result  in  a  harvest 


of  15  Alice  Tiplady,  four  Herada  and 
five  Pendleton;  the  next  season  the  har¬ 
vest  would  be  nearly  all  Tiplady,  and 
tiie  amateur  grower  would  say  that  his 
stock  mixed  through  the  bulbs. 

Maiden  Blush  is  the  most  prolific 
variety  that  1  know  of,  having  dug  seven 
large  bulbs  from  one  planted,  five  from 
one  being  not  uncommon,  together  with 
50  to  100  bulblets. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  where 
there  was  any  advantage  in  taking  the 
outer  skin  off  the  bulbs  before  planting, 
although  this  is  quite  generally  done 
among  amateur  growers,  and  some  profes¬ 
sionals. 

Some  varieties  will,  at  times,  come 
blind,  that  is,  will  grow  well  but  will 
not  bloom ;  this  is  usually  caused  by 
weather  conditions,  and  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  behave  in  a  normal  manner  the 
next  year  and  for  several  years  thereafter. 

Do  not  discard  unsatisfactory  varieties 
with  a  trial  of  only  one  season  as  they 
may  do  much  better  the  following  year. 

If  I  were  to  be  limited  to  one  variety 
it  would  be  Anna  Eberius,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  my  color-taste  runs  to  blues ;  but 
I  am  not  alone  in  this,  for  I  find  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  sellers.  It  is  also  a 
strong  grower  and  prolific.  The  color  is 
almost  mauve,  but  has  been  described  as 
plum  rose.  Herada  is  somewhat  the  same 
color  and  is,  possibly,  more  handsome, 
but  with  me  it  comes  in  shorter  spikes 
and  is  more  difficult  to  raise.  My  second 
choice  would  be  Mrs.  King,  inadequately 


1  Tests  have  shown  that  live  stock 
hauled  to  market  will  lose  less  weight 
in  a  smooth-rolling  truck.  2  Balloon 
tire  softness  helps  to  keep  trucks  roll¬ 
ing  over  soft  ground,  muddy  roads. 
3  Because  you  can  safely  travel  at 
higher  average  speed,  you  can  make 
more  trips  per  day  —  or  make 
single  trips  to  town  and  back 
in  shorter  time.  4  These  new 
tires  lower  costs  by  extra 
mileage. 


More  tons  are  hauled 
on  Goodyear  Tires  than 
on  any  other  kind . 


YOU  know  what  balloon  tires  have  done 
for  passenger  cars.  Here  they  are  now 
for  trucks— pioneered  by  Goodyear. 

Put  them  on  your  trucks — and  end  the 
tire  troubles  due  to  high  speed,  long 
distance  operation. 

They’re  great  tires  for  farm  trucks,  at 
a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Let  the 
nearest  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service 

Station  Dealer  show  you  how  easily  the 

\ 

change-over  can  be  made  on  your  pres¬ 
ent  truck.  Specify  them  on  new  trucks. 


Cowrieht  1930,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  fc  BubberGo.,  lot. 
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If  You  Know  This 
Orchard,  Show 
Them  This  Ad. 

Some  disk  harrows  can’t  work  in  certain  sections 
of  Pennsylvania — rocks  and  stones  and  limestone 
gravel  soil  wear  them  out  too  soon. 

We’ve  been  told  about  a  certain  400-acre  or¬ 
chard  in  York  County  that  has  given  up  disks 
because  they  can’t  stand  the  gaff.  A  single  sea¬ 
son's  work  and  they're  a  complete  wreck. 

This  orchard  should  use  Clark  “Cutaway”  disk 
harrows. 

For  Clark  “Cutaway”  disks  are  tough.  They’re 
made  of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and  forged 
sharp. 

Forged  edge  disks  found  only  on  genuine 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrows  and  Plows  stay  sharp 
longer.  They  won’t  crack  or  break  even  in 
stony  soil. 

They're  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years. 
Any  disk  that  cracks  or  breaks  or  becomes  un¬ 
serviceable  from  any  cause  during  that  time  will 
be  replaced  FREE.  And  you  are  the  judge. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  describes 
the  complete  line  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  tillage 
tools  and  shows  the  type  of  disk  harrows  that 
have  given  from  10  to  40  years  of  service.  FREE 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  also  sent. 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or  solid  disks 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treat¬ 
ed  and  forged  sharp  for  bet¬ 
ter  work  and  longer  wear.  Unconditionally  guar¬ 
anteed  for  3  years.  Reversible  gangs.  Light 

draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine.  Made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work.  Mail 
coupon  for  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

40  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn, 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name 


Address 


Save  Time  m!  Money/ 


Rons  bolt  machinery. 


With  a  SHAW 

DU-ALL  TRACTOR 

Get  this  bettor  power  Gar¬ 
den  Tractor  at  less  cost.  Fino 
for  small  farm  a.  Truck  Gardens, 
estates,  etc.  Does  work  of 
5  men.  Simple, 
economical. 

S9LD  ON  TEN 
DAYS*  TRIAL. 

It  need  never  bo 


I  idle.  Made  In  walking  or  ridin?  types.  Two 
r.  Patented  tool  control..  Gauge 


I  speed  gear. _ . _ 

Wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

Special  Offer— Write  for  Factory  Offer 
and  Free  Catalog.  Address  Div.  gY3. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Galesburg,  Han. 


Power  Mower  i 
Attachments 

furnished  in 
both  reel  and 
cutter  bartypes 


Gasoline  Kerosene 
Distillate  Crude  Oil 

GOOD  ENGINES 


Since  father  was  a 
boy  Stover  Good 
Engines  have  been 
famous  for  their  in¬ 
built  quality.  Ma¬ 
terials,  construc¬ 
tion,  workman¬ 
ship,  all  of  the  best.  . 

Users  appreciate 
their  superiority. 

A  Size  and  Type  for  Any  Need 

Stover  Engines  can  be  had  in  from  H~<  to  30 
H.  P.  A  size  and  type  for  every  need.  Fuel 
consumption,  low.  Power  accomplishment, 
high.  Staunch,  sturdy,  dependable.  Seldom 
require  adjustment.  Backed  by  36  years  of 
implement  building  experience. 

Of  ail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TOOAV 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Feedmills, 
Pump  Jacks,  Limestone  Pulverizers,  etc. 

61  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
61  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Good  Engines. 

Name . 

P-  O . State . 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


described  as  medium  red ;  large  flowers 
and  many  of  them  on  a  tall  spike,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  prolific.  My  third  choice  would 
be  Schwaben,  of  a  light,  or  citron,  yellow, 
very  strong  and  vigorous  grower,  and 
the  largest  of  all  yellow  varieties. 

Peace  is  a  good  white,  producing  large 
flowers  with  a  lilac  striping  on  two  of  the 
petals;  tall  and  strong,  with  sometimes 
as  many  as  25  blossoms  to  a  stem.  Mary 
Pickford  is  good,  being  a  creamy  white 
with  blossoms  close  together  on  the  stem, 
hut  I  have  found  the  flower  stalk  too 
short  for  commercial  purposes.  War  and 
Crimson  Glow  are  very  similar,  being  a 
deep  red,  strong  growers,  very  beautiful; 
good  on  some  markets,  but  too  dark  for 
some  purposes.  Le  Marechal  Foeli  and 
Mrs.  F.  Pendleton  are  two  on  which  the 
beginner,  or  the  advanced  grower,  cannot 
go  wrong.  They  are  of  a  pink  shade 
and  always  in  demand.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  good  ones  but  the  ones 
mentioned  are  among  the  standards  and 
may  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  higher  amounts  asked  for  bulbs 
do  not  always  indicate  higher  quality, 
but  rather  goes  to  show  that  the  higher- 
priced  bulb  is  either  a  recent  introduction, 
or  is  not  so  prolific,  and  consequently 
not  so  numerous,  a  condition  that  does 
not  detract  from  beauty  of  blossom,  nor 
indicate  lack  of  vigor. 

Bulbs  that  may  be  bought  for  10  cents 
each  may  give  a  more  beautiful  blossom 
than  that  of  a  variety  costing  two  dollars 
each,  the  difference  being  that  the  10- 
cent  variety  is  more  numerous,  while  the 
two-dollar  bulb  is  well  worth  the  money 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  that  variety. 

The  word  “Gladioli’’  is  not  often  used 
by  growers,  having  been  dropped  bv 
common  consent  and  “Gladiolus”  used 
to  indicate  either  singular  or  plural. 
Bulbs  of  Gladiolus  are  not  bulbs  but 
conns, _  and  bulblets  are  eormels,  but 
“bulbs  and  “bulblets”  are  the  terms 
most  generally  used.  f.  s.  holmes. 

Ohio 


Lawn  Grass  Mixtures 

The  New  Jersey  Station  makes  the 
following  suggestions  for  lawn  mixtures 
suited  to  soil  and  weather  conditions  in 
that  State. 


Amount 

Formula  of  each  kind 

of  Seed 

No.  1  Standard  Mixture  per  cent 

( with  Clover) 

Kentucky  blue  grass . 45 

Red- top  .  25 

South  German  mixed  bent .  10 

Rye  grass .  15 

AA'Tite  clover .  5 


No.  1  Standard  Mixture, 

( without  Clover) 

Kentucky  blue  grass.  ..." .  50 

Red-top  .  25 

South  German  mixed  bent .  10 

Rye  grass .  15 


No.  2  For  Finest  Quality  Turf 

Red-top  .  20 

Kentucky  blue  grass .  40 

South  German  mixed  bent .  40 

No.  3  For  Shaded  Areas 

Meadow  fescue . 10 

Poa  trivialis  .  30 

Chewings  red  fescue .  20 

South  German  mixed  bent .  10 

Red-top  .  10 

Kentucky  blue  grass .  20 


No.  4  For  Poor  or  Sandy  Soils 


Red-top  .  20 

Chewings  red  fescue .  35 

Kentucky  blue  grass .  10 

Rhode  Island  bent .  15 

Rye  grass .  15 

AVhite  clover .  5 


Quince  Curculio 

I  have  several  quince  trees  which  are 
sprayed  the  same  as  apple  trees.  AA'hile 
the  quince  trees  bear  plenty  of  fine 
fruit,  they  contain  worms,  while  the  apple 
trees  with  same  spraying  are  clean. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  b. 

Probably  the  trouble  is  quince  curculio. 
The  adult  lays  eggs  in  a  crescent  shaped 
cut  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  which  makes 
the  worm  found  there.  Spraying  with  a 
standard  arsenical  at  the  time  the  eur- 
culio  is  working  which  is  during  .July  in 
this  latitude,  will  get  many  of  them. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to  get  the 
curculio  by  jarring  the  creature  off  the 
tree  on  a  sheet  spread  under  the  tree. 
This  work  was  done  in  the  early  morning 
— a  cool  morning  preferably,  when  the 
curculio  would  be  rather  sluggish.  The 
sheet  was  spread  under  the  tree;  then 
with  a  wood  mallet  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
was  hit  a  sharp  blow  or  two,  and  tne 
curculio  which  is  a  rather  awkward 
thing,  would  drop  on  the  sheet  where  it 
could  be  gathered  up  and  destroyed. 
V\  here  one  has  only  a  few  enclosed  trees, 
it  might  be  well  to  use  a  little  of  this 
treatment,  as  it  is  without  doubt  more 
effective  than  the  poisoning  process  and 
was  at  one  time  considered  a  regular 
part  of  the  culture  of  such  fruits. 


Control  SMUTS  for 
Bigger  Oats  Yield 


No  Seed  Injury  with 
Easy  Ceresan  Dust  Treatment 


HEALTHY  SMUTTY 

Ceresan  increases  oats  yields  by  preventing  smut  losses. 


Now  is  the  time  to  choose  between  a 
good  stand  and  big  acre  yields  of  oats 
this  season,  or  poor  germination  and  a 
short,  smutty  crop. 

The  annual  smut  damage  inflicted  on 
oats  is  very  severe.  Destruction  of  a 
fifth  of  the  crop  is  not  unusual.  Some¬ 
times  the  loss  is  even  more.  In  1929, 
state  and  federal  authorities  say,  oats 
suffered  more  than  normal  smut  damage 
in  AVisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  The  preceding  year,  Iowa’s 
loss  alone  was  18,000,000  bushels. 

Control  Smuts  before  Planting 

Now,  by  seed  treatment  with  Du  Bay 
Ceresan,  you  can  control  both  loose  and 
covered  smuts  before  you  plant. 
Farmers  and  farm  authorities  know  this 
from  actual  experience.  For  example, 
Wisconsin  Circular  133  states  that  Cere¬ 
san  has  given  very  good  control  of  oats 
smuts.  The  Plant  Disease  Reporter 
for  August,  1929,  reported  that  dust 
treatment  with  Ceresan  gave  “good 
control”  of  oats  smut  in  Iowa,  and  in 
Kansas,  Ceresan  dust  treatment  gave 
“excellent  control”  of  oats  smuts. 


Station  said  in  a  bulletin  that  Ceresan 
gave  perfect  smut  control,  increasing 
the  yield  on  smutty  60-Day  Oats  by  13.8 
bushels  per  acre  and  on  smutty  Big 
4  Oats,  by  19.1  bushels  per  acre  over 
the  yields  from  untreated  seed.  These 
increases  were  about  double  the  increases 
obtained  by  formaldehyde  treatment. 

Also  Controls  Barley  Diseases 

Dust  treatment  of  seed  barley  with 
Ceresan  gives  excellent  control  of  stripe 
and  covered  smut  and  usually  prevents 
seedling  blight.  An  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  bulletin  says:  “For  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  diseases,  Ceresan  seems  to 
stand  alone  at  the  present  time  .  .  . 
This  treatment  controlled  all  three  dis¬ 
eases  remarkably  well.”  In  another 
practical  test,  Ceresan  gave  perfect  con¬ 
trol  of  both  covered  smut  and  stripe 
disease  and  produced  a  yield  increase  of 
over  5  bushels  per  acre. 

Ceresan  dust  seed  treatment  is  also 
effective  in  controlling  many  seed-borne 
diseases  of  spring  wheat;  rye;  sorghums, 
such  as  kaffir  corn  and  milo  maize;  millet 
and  cotton. 


Harmless  to  Seed 

Easy  Ceresan  dust  treatment  puts  an 
end  to  the  risk  of  seed  injury  that  is 
always  present  in  the  wet  formaldehyde 
treatment,  which  sometimes  injures  as 
much  as  30%  of  the  seed.  Ceresan  de¬ 
stroys  smut  organisms  on  seed  oats,  but 
is  harmless  to  germination. 

Ceresan  Increases  Oats  Yields 

By  preventing  crop  damage  from  oats 
smuts,  Ceresan  increases  yields  per  acre. 
The  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 


Quick  and  Easy  Seed 
Treatment 

Dust  seed  treatment  with  Ceresan  is 
quick,  easy  and  inexpensive.  Only  3 
ounces  required  per  bushel  of  seed  oats, 
barley  or  cotton;  2  ounces  per  bushel  of 
seed  wheat,  rye,  sorghums  or  millet. 
No  muss  or  bother.  Just  dust  it  on 
according  to  simple  directions.  Bigger 
yields  of  better  grain  pay  big  returns  on 
this  small  investment.  Seed  treated  as 
long  as  a  month  before  sowing  may  be 
stored  safely.  Ask  your  dealer  at  once 
for  our  free  Ceresan  pamphlet,  or  write 
to  Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc.,  105 
Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CERESAN 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains  and  Cotton 
SEMESAN  JR.  SEMESAN  SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Corn  for  Flowers  and  for  Seed  Potatoes 

Vegetables 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerose 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  cl 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  subs 
homes,  road  commissioners,  parks,  country  cl  ubs , 
growers, farmers. Uoes4  men’s  work. Free  boo 
Hauck  Mfg. Co., 123  Tenth  St.,Brooklyr 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

■Walking  &  Riding  Eq 
Free  Catalog- Does  Belt  W 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  «  New 
3260  Como  A/e.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144 


Seeds 
Cultivates 
MowsHay 
fend Lawns 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  last  surviving  per¬ 
son  who  was  closely  acquainted  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  dead.  Mrs.  Emily 
Todd  Helm,  94,  half  sister  of  the 
martyred  President’s  wife,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln,  and  long  a  close  associate  of  the 
Civil  War  President,  died  at  her  home 
in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  20.  Mrs. 
Helm  had  spent  months  of  her  early 
girlhood  at  the  home  of  Lincoln  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  a  friendship  formed 
then  continued  throughout  the  life  of  the 
President.  The  fact  that  Mrs  Helms 
husband,  Brig.  Gen.  Ben  Hardin  Helm, 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army  against 
Lincoln’s  forces  did  not  alter  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  feeling  for  Mrs.  Helm.  He  had 
offered  Gen.  Helm  a  commission  in  the 
Union  Army.  When  Gen  Helm  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  in 
1862,  Lincoln  invited  Mrs.  Helm  to  the 
White  House  for  an  extended  visit. 

A  new  law  intended  to  drive  the 
drunken  automobile  driver  off  city  streets 
and  State  highways  permanently  was 
enacted  at  Albany  Feb.  20.  Gov.  Roose¬ 
velt  signed  the  Fearon  bill  which  requires 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
to  revoke  for  all  time  the  license  of  any 
driver  twice  convicted  for  _  intoxication 
in  cases  growing  out  of  accidents  where 
persons  have  been  injured. 

The  finding  of  the  body  of  Carl  Len 
Eielson,  noted  Arctic  flyer  near  the 
wreckage  of  his  plane  90  miles  southeast 
of  North  Cape,  Siberia,  has  ended  one  of 
the  greatest  searches  in  the  history  of 
aviation,  and  plans  were  made  at  Nome, 
Alaska,  Feb.  20  to  welcome  an  inter¬ 
national  air  funeral  procession  to  Alaska. 
The  body  of  Earl  Borland,  Eielson’s 
mechanic,  was  found  Feb.  13  near  the 
wreckage  of  the  plane  which  was  located 
Jan.  25  by  pilots  Joe  Crosson  and  Harold 
Gillam.  Eielson  and  Borland  disappeared 
Nov.  9  while  on  a  projected  flight  from 
Alaska  to  the  icebound  fur  trading  ship 
Nanuk,  near  North  Cape,  to  bring 
passengers  and  furs  to  Alaska.^ 

American-born  residents  of  New  York 
City  formed  the  largest  single  group  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  last  year  from  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  according  to  the 
annual  report  made  public  Feb.  23.  Of 
all  the  families  helped,  38.4  per  cent 
wrere  in  the  American-born  group  and 
94.5  per  cent  of  the  families  had  been  in 
this  country  for  more  than  five  years. 
The  report  comments  on  the  fact  that 
these  figures  upset  a  popular  idea  that 
the  new  arrivals  in  the  United  States 
are  most  numerous  in  seeking  aid.  The 
society  served  13,319  families  during  the 
year,  giving  intensive  help  _  to  4,236 
families  and  short-time  service  to  the 
others.  The  year’s  budget  w'as  $1,026,236 
of  which  12  per  cent  was  spent  for 
general  administration. 

An  untold  quanitity  of  radium  lies 
locked  in  the  granite  of  Stone  Mountain, 
according  to  a  report  made  public  at 
Decatur,  Ga.,  by  Prof.  James  A  Hootman 
of  the  Physics  Department  of  Emory 
University.  Prof,  llootman’s  revelation 
follows  an  investigation  of  springs  origin¬ 
ating  in  the  mountain.  These  springs,  his 
tests  show,  contain  35,040  curies  of 
radioactivity,  as  compared  with  16,000 
curies  in  the  famous  Joaehimstahl  Spring 
in  Germany,  which  had  its  headwaters 
in  the  pitchblende  mine  from  which  a 
large  amount  of  the  world’s  radium  has 
been  obtained. 

Three  men  were  killed  in  an  airplane 
which  fell  into  Biscayne  Bay  beside  the 
Venetian  Causew’ay  at  Miami,  Fla.*  Feb. 
23,  while  it  was  being  taken  aloft  on  an 
experimental  trip.  "The  dead  are  Merritt 
S.  Carlton  of  Miami,  formerly  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  a  passenger  ;  F.  J.  Somers, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Miami  Aircraft 
Company,  and  Thomas  B.  Ward,  pilot. 

Responsibility  for  the  wreck  Feb.  23  of 
two  North  Shore  electric  trains,  near 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  with  a  toll  of  11  dead 
and  84  sent  -to  hospitals  with  injuries, 
appeared  to  centre,  officials  said,  on 
Norman  E.  Shinners,  21  years  old,  of 
Milwaukee,  who  took  a  chance  at  a  grade 
crossing  and  lost  his  life  and  that  of 
a  friend  in  the  automobile  with  him.  The 
other  nine  dead,  four  women  and  five 
men,  were  among  130  passengers  aboard 
a  south-bound  five-car  train  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  Chicago,  which  struck  Shin- 
ners’s  automobile  after  it  had  just 
escaped  being  hit  by  a  north-bound  16 
car  freight  train. 

J.,  Spencer  Smith,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation  advocated  Feb.  24  allot¬ 
ment  of  three  per  cent  of  the  gasoline 
tax  receipts  for  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  inland  waterways.  Such  a  bill 
is  now  before  the  Legislature.  It  would 
provide  an  amount  estimated  at  $300,000 
a  year,  which  would  be  shared  by  com¬ 
mercial  and  pleasure  craft,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith.  The  board  now  receives  an 
annual  apportionment  of  $90,000.  a  sum 
said  to  be  insufficient  to  carry  out  the 
desired  improvement  program. 

Justice  Harry  E.  Lewis  signed  an  order 
in  the  Brooklyn  Supreme  Court  Feb.  24 
temporarily  restraining  Hazel  Christmas, 
individually  and  as  the  Securities  Service 
Company  and  the  Seeurserv,  Inc.,  from 
further  dealings  in  the  stock  of  the  I  ni- 
versal  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  according 
to  announcement  at  the  offices  of.  the 
State  Bureau  of  Securities,  74  Trinity 
Place.  The  order  was  based  on  an  affi¬ 
davit  submitted  by  Deputy  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Abraham  N.  Davis,  who  charged 
that  the  defendants  had  fraudulently  sold 
stock  of  the  Universal  company. 

For  the  second  time  in  little  more  than 


a  month  serious  flood  conditions  menaced 
Swauton,  Vt.,  Feb.  24,  as  water  from  the 
Missisquoi  River  rose  between  15.  and  U) 
feet  above  the  river  ice.  An  ice  jam  has 
extended  from  the  town  to  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  river  four  miles  below  since  the  ice 
broke  up  at  Swanton  during  the  January 
thaw.  At  that  time  a  number  of  water 
front  buildings  were  inundated,  but  the 
water  gradually  subsided. 

Prison  sentences,  all  specifying  solitary 
confinement,  were  imposed  by  Judge  II. 
F.  Marsh  at  Wellsboro  Pa.,  Feb,  25,  on 
three  youths  who  confessed  to  wholesale 
chicken  thefts  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 
and  Southern  New  York.  Miles  Broughton 
25,  received  from  15  to  30  years  and  his 
brother,  Arthur,  19,  nine  to  30  years. 
Both  are  from  Chatham,  Pa.  Robert 
Williamson,  18,  who  said  he  lived  in 
New  Jersey,  received  six  to  15  years. 

With  his  congratulations  to  the  county 
and  the  Legislature,  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  of  New  York,  Feb.  25  signed  a  bill 
abolishing  the  statutory  provision  for 
the  public  maintenance  of  a  horse  and 
a  cow  for  the  Sheriff  of  Herkimer 
County. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover 
Feb.  20  appointed  Federal  Judge  Thomas 
Day  Thacher  of  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  as  successor  to  Charles  E. 
Hughes  Jr.  Mr.  Hughes  resigned  when  his 
father  was  named  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  to  succeed  William  Howard 
Taft. 

“Unfair  and  unfriendly  competition” 


against  American  ship  operators  by  the 
Cunard  Line  in  its  Cuban  service  was 
charged  Feb.  20  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
by  Representative  White  of  Maine,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchant  Maine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  Mr.  Wihite  asserted  that  the 
assignment  of  Cunarders  Mauretania 
and  two  other  transoceanic  liners  to  the 
Cuban  trade  was  an  “open  and  offensive 
challenge  to  the  American  Government’s 
efforts  to  develop  the  Ward  Line  as  one 
of  the  essential  services  of  the  country, 
and  puts  in  jeopardy  the  governments’s 
interest  in  the  line  and  in  the  service.” 
Mr.  White  advocated  amendment  of  the 
shipping  act  of  1916  and  the  merchant 
marine  act  of  1920  so  as  to  bring  Cunard 
Liners  now  plying  this  route  under  the 
definition  of  “fighting  ships”  as  outlawed 
in  those  acts. 

A  special  2-cent  stamp  will  be  issued 
soon  to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  ot 
the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  Postmaster  General  Brown  said 
Feb.  20,  following  a  conference  with  Post¬ 
master  Gow  of  Boston  and  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  House  Feb.  24  passed  a  resolution 
appropriating  $7,000,000  to  be  loaned  to 
farmers  in  several  States  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  recent  floods,  storms  and 
droughts.  The  resolution  came  originally 
from  the  Senate  and  the  amount  at  first 
was  $6,000,000.  Its  passage  Feb.  24  took 
place  in  the  face  of  criticism  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  La  Guardia  of  New  York,  who 
warned  Western  and  Southern  farm 


leaders  that  if  they  continue  on  the  policy 
of  government  relief  for  their  constitu¬ 
ents  they  could  expect  nothing  else  but 
that  “very  soon”  representatives  from 
metropolitan  centres  will  be  knocking  at 
the  door  of  Congress  from  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  unemployed  of  the  cities. 

President  Hoover  Feb.  25  appointed 
Ben  Dwight  as  principal  chief  of  the 
Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  under  the 
law  of  April  26,  1906,  which  provided 
when  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to  State¬ 
hood  for  a  continuation  of  what  was 
necessary  of  the  Indian  tribal  form  of 
government.  Chief  Dwight  is  three- 
fourths  Indian,  40  years  of  age,  was 
educated  in  Indian  schools,  later  receiv¬ 
ing  an  A.  B.  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  an  LLJD.  degree  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  served  as  an  intelligence 
officer  in  the  World  War,  and  since  its 
termination  has  been  in  business  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  He  w-ill  speak  for  his  tribe  when¬ 
ever  questions  arise  affecting  it,  and 
sign  land  titles  awarded  by  the ’tribe  to 
its  members.  The  Choctaw  Tribe  has 
some  25,000  members  and  owns  property 
of  considerable  value. 


Defendant:  “The  things  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  don’t  know  about  driving  a  car,  your 
worship,  would  fill  a  book.”  The  Bench  : 
“And  it  seems  to  me,  young  man,  the 
things  you  don’t  know  about  it  would 
fill  a  hospital.” — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Make  sure  of  a  good  day’s  work 
by  starting  with 

Soeony  Motor  Oil  and  Gasoline 


He  knows  his  Soeony 


THIS  farmer,  like  thousands  of  others 
in  NewYork  and  New  England,  knows 
that  Soeony  products  are  best  in  a 
score  of  places  on  the  farm.  He  knows,  for 
instance,  that: 

Soeony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl 
starts  tractors  and  other  equipment  more 
quickly,  and  is  a  more  economical  fuel  in 
the  long  run. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  preserves  harness 
and  leather.  It  is  pure  mineral  oil  and  can¬ 
not  turn  rancid.  Since  it  contains  no  acid,  it 
does  not  destroy  the  stitching.  It  penetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer. 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is  a 
quick-acting  oil  adapted  to  close-fitting 


bearings.  It  is  free  from  gum,  and  is  anti¬ 
rust  and  anti-corrosive. 

Soeony  Disinfectant  for  barns  and 
stables  destroys  disease  germs  and  is  more 
than  twice  as  strong  as  pure  carbolic  acid. 
Yet  it  is  non-poisonous,  non-corrosive,  and 
non -caustic  in  all  dilutions  necessary  to 
insure  complete  disinfection. 

In  addition,  you’ll  find  it  pays  to  put  the 
following  Soeony  products  to  work  for  you: 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil . . .  Soeony  Household 
Oil  .  .  .  Soeony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and 
Oil  Engines)  .  .  .  Soeony  Motor  Oil  and 
Aircraft  Oil  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  . 
Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Soeony 
909A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords. 
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They  plan  world  peace 

SmokingPipes 

and  sitting  on  a  log 


r  I  HVO  statesmen  sit  on  a  log 
A  and  smoke  their  pipes  and 
plan  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  moment  of  history,  and  out  of 
it  are  to  come  conference  and 
agreement  among  nations.  Pipes 
belong  with  this  moment,  for 
pipes  are  symbols  of  peace. 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of 
action  find  sturdy  company  in 
pipes — they  relish  the  savor  of 
the  robust  smoke  that  nothing 
but  a  pipe  can  draw  from  good 
tobacco  like  Edgeworth.  Slow- 
burning,  cool  and  benevolent, 
with  a  flavor  all  its  own,  Edge- 
worth  is  the  choice  of  many  a 
smoker. 

If  you  have  been  missing  either 
pipes  or  Edgeworth,  why  not  try 
them  now  together?  Perhaps  you 
too  will  discover  that  Edgeworth 
and  a  pipe  are  just  the  combina¬ 
tion  you’ve  been  wanting.  If  you 
do,  real  smoking  pleasure  will 
be  yours  from  the  first  puff  on, 
for  Edgeworth  never  changes 
and  you  can  buy  it  anywhere. 

May  we  not  send  you,  with 
our  compliments,  some  Edge- 
worth  to  try?  The  coupon  is  for 
your  convenience 
in  saying  “Yes.” 

Edgeworth  it  a  combination 
oi  good  tobaccos  —  selected 
carefully  and  blended  espe¬ 
cially  for  pipe-smoking.  Its 
quality  and  flavor  never 
change.  Buy  Edgeworth 
anywhere  in  two  forms — 
“Ready-Rubbed  ”  and  “Plug 
Slice.”  All  sizes — 15^  pocket 
package  to  pound  humidor  tin. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


i  — - - — i 

l  LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St.  | 

I  Richmond,  Va.  j 

*  I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  it  I 

j  in  a  good  pipe.  | 

1  I 

I  My  name .  1 

*  I 

*  My  street  address . I 

I 

i  And  the  town  and  state .  . 

*  Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come !  W-5  ■ 

L-*.-.  _  - - - -  -  -J 


Musk 

Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
gland  in  the  muskrat?  This  gland  is  used 
for  perfume,  and  is  expensive.  They  tell 
me  it  is  in  the  hind  legs.  If  found,  where 
would  I  sell  it,  and  how  should  I  care  for 
it  to  keep  it  for  sale?  MBS.  A.  F.  K. 

I  think  this  correspondent  is  a  little 
mistaken.  The  musk  of  commerce,  which 
is  used  as  the  base  of  many  perfumes, 
also  for  flavoring  candies,  is  the  product 
of  the  scent  glands  of  a  small  animal  com¬ 
monly  called  the  musk  deer.  This  creature 
is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  but  with  longer 
legs.  It  has  cloven  hoofs  and  is  related  to 
the  deer,  but  has  no  horns.  Instead  it  has 
a  pair  of  long,  sharp  tusks  in  the  upper 
jaw.  There  are  several  species,  found  in 
southeastern  Asia  and  in  the  larger  islands 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  males  fight  sav¬ 
agely,  and  all  that  are  caught  show  many 
big  scars  where  they  have  been  injured 
by  the  tusks.  After  the  animals  have  been 
killed  the  musk  glands  are  cut  out  and 
dried  for  sale. 

The  scent  glands  of  the  muskrat  have 
a  similar  odor,  but  not  nearly  so  power¬ 
ful,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  used  ex¬ 
cept  when  trappers  use  them  in  making 
scented  baits.  So  far  as  I  know  the  only 
similar  product  that  is  sold  commercially 
to  any  extent  in  this  country  is  the  beaver 
castor.  This  is  a  gland  of  the  male  bea¬ 
ver,  situated  in  much  the  same  location 
as  the  scent  gland  of  the  skunk.  It  is 
much  in  demand  by  trappers,  who  think 
it  very  effective  in  preparing  scented  baits 
in  their  work.  Beaver  castors  were  for¬ 
merly  a  considerable  part  of  the  pui’cliases 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  but  have 
declined  in  importance  since  beavers  have 
become  scarce,  and  since  the  laws  in  so 
many  places  have  prohibited  trapping  or 
killing  them.  With  the  increase  of  beavers 
in  many  places  to  the  point  where  trap¬ 
ping  is  allowed,  and  especially  with  the 
increase  of  farm-raised  animals,  castors 
may  again  come  into  the  market. 

Musk  was  formerly  a  very  popular  per¬ 
fume,  but  the  public  taste  now  favors  a 
less  powerful  odor,  and  the  product  is 
now  used  in  this  country  mainly  as  a  base 
to  carry  or  dilute  other  scents.  We  meet 
it  once  in  a  while  in  candy,  and  travelers 
tell  us  that  it  is  still  popular  in  parts  of 
the  Near  East  as  a  flavoring  in  meat 
dishes,  especially  mutton. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


The  Cutworm  Nuisance 

The  New  York  Stare  Department  of 
Agriculture  makes  this  following  state¬ 
ment  about  the  cutworm,  which  soon 
will  be  busy  on  the  tomato,  cabbage  and 
other  plants  in  the  garden.  In  the 
morning  plants  may  be  found  cut  down, 
as  this  insect  is  largely  a  night  worker. 
In  its  larval  state  it  revels  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  while  as  a  moth  it  likes  to  flutter 
around  the  electric  lights. 

The  cutworm  is  a  fat,  soft-bodied, 
cylindrical  grub,  varying  in  color  from 
a  dirty  white  to  black,  while  many  are 
more  or  less  striped  or  spotted.  After 
they  have  completed  their  damage  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  and  reach  full 
growth  they  enter  the  ground,  remaining 
in  this  state  for  some  time,  before  the 
moths  are  developed.  The  moth  usually 
appears  in  August  and  the  early  Fall 
months  and  is  of  a  greenish  or  brownish 
color.  The  greasy  cutworm  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  species  and  reaches,  when 
full  grown,  about  1%  inches  in  length. 
It  will  sever  large  tomato  plants  more 
than  six  inches  -in  height  at  about  one 
inch  above  the  ground,  and  after  destroy¬ 
ing  one  plant  it  will  travel  to  others. 
This  worm  is  especially  partial  to  cab¬ 
bage.  One  method  of  treatment  is  by 
means  of  poisoned  bran.  This  is  made 
up  of  one  peck,  or  5  pounds,  of  dry  bran ; 
%  pound  white  arsenic  or  Paris  green ; 
one  pint  of  molasses ;  and  three  or  four 
quarts  of  water.  First,  the  bran  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  poison ; 
second,  the  syrup  and  water  may  be 
mixed ;  and  third,  the  water  and  syrup 
solution  is  to  be  added  to  the  mixture  of 
bran  and  poison.  This  should  be  stirred 
slowly,  and  enough  liquid  should  be  added 
to  make  a  crumbly  mass.  This  mixture 
should  be  placed  by  hand  along  the  rows 
or  about  the  base  of  the  plants  at  even¬ 
ing  so  that  it  will  not  dry  out  to  any 
great  extent  before  the  cutworms  make 
their  appearance.  Two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  at  two  day  intervals  should  be 
sufficient.  Every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  mixture  away  from 
poultry  and  farm  animals,  since  it  is 
poisonous. 

Early  Spring  plowing  of  pasture  or 
grass  land  is  effective  in  destroying  the 
hibernating  worms.  Late  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  plowing  is  of  assistance.  Pasturing 
hogs  on  fields  which  are  infested  with 
cutworms  is  beneficial,  as  they  consume 
the  grubs. 
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Give  your  tractor  Quaker  State 

and  watch  her 
“go  into  her  collar” 


JUST  put  a  filling  of  Quaker 
State  Tractor  Oil  into  that 
tractor  of  yours — then  turn  her 
loose. 

Watch  her  “go  into  her  col¬ 
lar”  like  a  spirited  young  colt, 
and  get  right  down  and  ^///No¬ 
tice  how  smoothly  she  purrs, 
how  much  life  she  has  and  how 
easy  she  gets  around.  Then 
you’ll  know  you’ve  found 
tractor  lubrication  of  the  right 
kind. 

Quaker  State  Tractor  Oils 
will  help  any  tractor  do  its  level 
best  day  in  and  day  out — be¬ 
cause  they’re  made  for  that 
very  purpose,  made  especially 
for  the  job  of  keeping  a  tractor 
happy  and  contented. The  engi¬ 
neers  who  make  Quaker  State 
Tractor  Oils  know  tractors  — 
they  aren’t  just  theorists, 
they’re  practical  tractor  men. 
They  know  what  a  tractor  oil 
has  to  live  through  —  and  how 
to  make  a  tractor  oil  that  will 
live  through  it! 

That’s  one  of  the  big  reasons 
why  Quaker  State  will  give 


your  tractor  that  sweeter  purr 
and  smoother  power  for  hotir 
after  hour  and  day  after  day  of 
hard  pulling. 

And  not  only  are  Quaker 
State  Tractor  Oils  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  tractors,  but  they’re 
made  from  the  very  finest 
crude  oil  that  the  world  pro¬ 
duces  — 100%  pure  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Grade  Crude  Oil  —  the 
finest  “base”  a  tractor  oil  can 
have! 

Try  it.  Buy  a  drum  of  Quaker 
State  at  your  dealer’s.  Fill  your 
tractor  up  with  it  — and  you’ll 
see  what  a  difference  the  right 
oil  makes  on  the  very  first  job 
you  tackle! 

For  your  automobile  .  .  . 

Remember — from  every  gal¬ 
lon  of  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil, 
swjter-refining  removes  the 
quart  of  non-lubricating  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  every  gallon  of 
ordinary  oil.  And  in  its  place 
you  get  a  quart  of  the  finest 
lubricant  —  an  extra  quart  in 
every  gallon! 


Quaker  State  Specialized 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Tractor  Oils 


Refined  from  100 %  pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Co., 
Oil  City,  Pa. 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  is  a  good  time  to  use  a  few  postage  stamps 
on  letters  to  members  of  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture,  urging  passage  of  Senator  Bert  Lord's  bill  to 
get  rid  of  the  daylight  saving  deception.  “Lick  a 
stamp”  as  Mr.  Collingwood  used  to  say,  for  farm 
relief,  by  retaining  standard  time  the  year  around. 

* 

IN  THE  March  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
S.  S.  Van  Dine  tries  to  prove  that  every  human¬ 
being  is  at  heart  a  criminal.  He  asks  this  question: 

Suppose  that  it  were  possible,  by  some  process  of 
thought  alone,  for  a  man  to  extract  a  million  non-trace- 
able  dollars  from  Che  United  States  Treasury? 

The  inference  is  that  if  the  question  could  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  everyone  would  take  the 
million.  The  Sun  accepts  the  challenge,  and  tells 
Mr.  Van  Dine  that  this  mental  study  is  being  done 
regularly.  It  says : 

The  magician  transforms  his  thought ,  into  propa¬ 
ganda  and  with  it  induces  Congress  to  appropriate  a 
million,  or  many  millions,  to  support  some  sociological 
fad,  with  a  government  bureau  and  a  large  number  of 
employes.  The  dollars  are  never  traced  further  than 
the  pockets  of  the  magician — whose  other  name  is 
Bureaucrat — and  his  faithful  retainers. 

No  one  will  deny  the  accuracy  of  this  statement, 
but  fortunately  all  of  our  people  are  not  yet  profes¬ 
sional  bureaucrats.  It  is  true  that  the  record  shows 
that  every  nine  persons  support  one  of  them,  and  we 
may  not  yet  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  endurance. 
That  Republican  woman’s  club  tea  party  at  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor’s  mansion  in  Albany  last  week 
should  be  good  for  at  least  one  more  State  bureau 
with  another  “lax-ge  number  of  employes.”  And  yet 
the  masses  of  our  people  are  honest  in  heart  and 
hand.  They  make  no  distinction  between  a  public 
and  a  private  dollar.  The  farm  has  produced  an 
occasional  bureaucrat,  but  graft  is  unknown  to  the 
bulk  of  its  people,  and  few  of  them  would  accept, 
much  less  solicit,  a  dollar  not  rightly  due  them. 

❖  - 

LECTRIC  current  at  one  cent  per  kilowatt-hour 
is  available  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  This  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  publicly-owned  utility,  which  thus  far 
has  made  a  remarkable  financial  showing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  furnishing  the  current  at  this  low  figui-e.  The 
total  earnings  last  year  were  $609,521.49,  and  op¬ 
erating  expenses,  after  providing  interest  and  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  were  $485,070.86.  The  value  of  the  plant 
and  assets  is  $1,758,054.95  over  liabilities. 

* 

FEBRUARY  4  was  noteworthy  in  the  American 
history  of  Ilolstein-Friesians.  Up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  that  day,  the  cattle  of  this  breed  registered  in 
the  United  States  totaled  2,000,000  head.  Of  these, 
1,394,000  were  females,  and  606,000  males.  The 
rapid  and  widespread  increase  in  our  Holstein-Fries- 
ian.  population  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only 
eight  years  and  six  months  ago,  the  total  that  had 
been,  registered  was  1,000,000  head.  These  figures, 
however,  reveal  little  more  than  a  preface  to  the 
story  of  the  extension  of  Ilolstein-Friesian  influence 
cn  this  continent.  Several  millions  of  pui'ebreds 
born  during  the  existence  of  the  breed’s  pedigree 
registry  association,  with  headquarters  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt\,  were  not  registered,  although  they  were 
eligible  to  entry  in  its  books.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  number  of  grade  dairy  cattle  having  Holstein- 
Friesian  sires  or  dams  or  leading  characteristics  of 
this  breed,  gi-eatly  exceeds  that  of  pedigree  and  pxxre- 
bred  Holstein-Friesians  combined.  Holstein-Fries- 
ians  and  their  grades,  therefoi-e,  aggregate  today 
more  than  11,000,000  head.  About  50  per  cent  of 
these  are  in  the  North.  Atlantic  States.  The  useful¬ 
ness  of  Holstein-Friesians  for  the  production  of  milk 
averaging  about  3,7  per  cent  fat,  is  one  of  the  chief 


factors  to  which  the  breed’s  widening  influence  is  at¬ 
tributed.  As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  and  cattle 
resources  of  our  dairy  industry,  however,  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  registei'ed  and  gi-ade  Jerseys,  Guern¬ 
seys,  Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss  have  made  similar 
demonstrations  of  their  px-actical  value. 

* 

LMOST  every  one  of  the  13  Eastern  States  north 
of  the  Carol inas  that  has  a  livestock  program, 
seeks  to  increase  or  double  its  pi*esent  sheep  popula¬ 
tion.  Last  year  the  number  of  sheep  in  these 
States  was  2,251,000,  divided  as  follows :  New  York, 
452,000;  Pennsylvania,  441,000;  West  Virginia,  593,- 
000;  Vii-ginia,  469,000;  Maryland,  108,000;  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  6,000  ;  Delaware,  2,000  ;  Connecticut,  8,000  ;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  11,000 ;  Rhode  Island,  2,000 ;  Maine,  93,- 
000 ;  New  Hampshire,  21,000,  and  Vermont,  45,000. 
A  100  per  cent  inci'ease  would  be  very  conservative. 
The  inci'ease  has  been  small  from  year  to  year, 
where  there  has  not  been  a  decrease ;  but  eastern 
flock-owners  point  to  the  fact  that  the  foundation 
for  a  more  rapid  increase  and  for  a  better-bred 
sheep  industry  has  been  laid.  Their  further  view  is 
that,  with  large  areas  of  grass  and  hay  land  in  this 
territory,  many  farmers  in  most  of  the  Eastern 
States  are  likely  to  engage  in  sheep  raising  in  the 
next  few  years.  The  organized  animal  husbandry 
forces  in  some  of  these  States  are  manifesting  an 
active  interest  in  the  mutton  sheep  industry. 

* 

A  NEWSPAPER  head-line  says:  “Packers  Paid 
Hog  Raisers  too  Much.”  The  dispatch  was 
from  Chicago,  and  quoted  the  president  of  Armour 
&  Company  as  saying  that  during  the  year  1929,  his 
company  had  paid  producers  of  livestock  for  cattle, 
$287,000,000;  for  hogs,  $199,000,000;  for  calves,  $26,- 
000,000 ;  for  poultry  and  dairy  products,  $77,000,000 ; 
for  sheep  $54,000,000.  He  complained  of  paying  too 
much  for  the  hogs  because  a  decrease  in  production 
had  been  expected  and  there  was  an  actual  increase. 
The  company,  however,  made  a  net  profit  of  $9,810,- 
518  or  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  live  products. 
Since  this  profit  remained  as  a  reward  for  capital 
after  all  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  kinds  were 
paid,  perhaps  the  producers  would  be  willing  to  help 
out  the  packing  company  by  pooling* net  l'eturns  and 
going  50-50  with  the  company  on  capital  profits. 

4= 

Lowered  intellectual  seriousness. 

HIS  expression  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  a 
Columbia  University  professor  recently  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  results  of  some  of  our  modern  educa¬ 
tional  methods.  We  do  not  know  just  what  this 
professor  had  in  mind — possibly  the  often  noticed 
lack  of  clesii'e  and  determination  to  get  down  into 
the  depths  of  a  subject,  instead  of  merely  skating 
around  on  the  surface.  Doubtless  part  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  results  of  some  so-called  education  are  the 
multitude  of  subjects  spread  out  for  study,  and  the 
short  time  devoted  to  their  alleged  mastery.  Only 
a  thin  smattering  of  many  of  these  studies  can  be 
had  in  the  time  devoted  to  them.  If  this  smattering 
process  were  confined  to  the  so-called  frills  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  result  would  not  be  so  serious,  but  we  know, 
from  experience  with  high  school  and  college  grad¬ 
uates,  that  fundamentals  must  many  times  have 
been  skimmed  over  hurriedly.  Inability  to  handle 
common  fractions  and  decimals  in  a  practical  way 
is  appallingly  prevalent,  except  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  have  been  through  business  courses.  But  why 
should  the  average  high  school  graduate  know  less 
about  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  than  one  tak¬ 
ing  a  business  course?  Why  cripple  any  boys  ami 
girls  with  such  ignorance  merely  because  they  are 
not  going  to  work  in  a  counting-house?  The  lines 
of  an  old  rhyme  told  the  case  of 

“Miss  Flora  Eudora  Von  Blurkey, 

She  couldn't  tell  chicken  from  turkey 
She  knew  the  great-uncle  of  Moses, 

And  the  date  of  the  War  of  Roses, 

And  the  reasons  for  things, 

Why  the  Indians  wear  rings 
In  their  red  aboriginal  noses — 

But  she  couldn’t  tell  chicken  from  turkey.”  , 

Teachers  in  talking  about  these  matters  are  wont 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  orders  from  higher  up  to 
pass  the  pupils  along  rapidly.  Yet  they  themselves 
have  the  responsibility  of  everyday  contact  with  the 
children,  and  the  opportunity  for  that  leading  -forth 
of  youthful  minds,  which  is  the  real  meaning  of 
education.  But  such  opportunities  have  to  be  seized 
quickly  in  the  daily  round  of  teaching,  as  they  come 
and  go. 

❖ 

SEVERAL  inquiries  recently  received  show  that 
there  is  a  revival  of  that  old  nuisance,  the 
anonymous  chain  letter.  These  letters  consist  of 
some  sort  of  prayer  or  invocation,  followed  by  a 
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threat  that  if  the  chain  is  broken  misfortune  will 
fall  upon  the  person  responsible  for  it.  There  is  a 
request  to  copy  the  letter,  forwarding  a  copy  to  nine 
other  persons,  with  the  same  injunction  to  continue 
the  chain.  The  originator  of  the  letter  is  always  un¬ 
known.  Some  years  ago  these  letters  became  so 
prevalent  that  the  Post  Office  Department  asked 
recipients  to  ignore  them,  as  they  became  a  burden 
in  the  mails.  Such  letters  emanate  from  persons 
who  are  either  grossly  superstitious  or  maliciously 
desirous  of  frightening  others.  The  idea  of  the 
letter  is  purely  pagan,  yet  many  otherwise  sensible 
persons  will  say :  “Well,  maybe  there’s  something  in 
it,”  and  laboi'iously  send  out  the  copies,  to  be  a 
burden  to  others.  Even  the  most  sensible  people 
will  find  some  inherited  quirk  of  superstition  in 
their  characters,  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  don’t  let 
it  include  the  chain  letter.  There  is  always  room 
for  that  especial  nuisance  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

* 

Is  the  seller  of  land  supposed  to  have  the  line  sur¬ 
veyed  and  marked?  I  bought  a  farm,  and  now  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner  claims  that  the  line  is  not  where  I 
thought  it  was.  m.  L. 

HIS  is  often  a  matter  of  serious  disappointment 
and  controversy.  Unless  the  seller  has  agreed 
to  do  so,  he  is  not  obliged  to  have  the  line  run.  Any 
man  buying  a  farm  should  learn  about  this  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
line,  and  a  survey  is  unnecessary,  but,  especially  in 
woodland,  line  fences  are  likely  to  be  obliterated, 
and  there  the  buyer  should  be  sure  of  what  he  is 
getting.  An  old  plan  we  have  known  many  to  fol¬ 
low  was  to  go  around  the  farm  with  the  adjoining 
owners,  and  thus  have  a  clear  understanding  on  the 
start.  Sometimes  a  survey  bill,  attached  to  the  title, 
or  as  a  separate  document,  traces  the  line  very  care- 
fxxlly,  and  it  is  wise  to  learn  just  what  document  of 
this  sort  is  in  existence. 

* 

EW  YORK  State  grows  a  large  area  of  small 
trees  available  for  reforestation,  under  condi¬ 
tions  explained  by  the  Conservation  Department. 
Orders  for  these  ti-ees  are  arriving  rapidly.  As  an 
indication  of  the  growth  of  county  forest  projects 
under  the  State  aid  plan  provided  for  last  year, 
over  2,000,000  trees  have  already  been  ordered  for 
this  Spring’s  planting  by  four  counties.  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  will  plant  400,000;  Otsego,  900,000;  Schoharie, 
200,000 ;  Lewis,  607,500.  In  addition  to  this,  21  com¬ 
munities  have  thus  far  this  year  submitted  orders. 
The  figures  are  given  below  to  show  the  widespread 
intei-est  in  the  matter. 

Kingston,  15,000;  Oneida,  55,000;  Boonxjille,  40,000; 
Lowville,  30,000;  Malone,  40,000;  Herkimer,  10,000; 
Dolgeville,  40,000;  Little  Falls,  200,000;  Rochester, 
105,000;  Poughkeepsie,  5,000;  Oneonta,  100,000;  Glens 
Falls,  25,000 ;  Ithaca,  30,000 ;  Shei'bume,  21,000 ; 
Saugerties,  7,000;  Livonia,  20,000;  Afton,  4,000;  Lyons 
Falls,  3,000;  Frankfort,  12,000;  Salamanca,  6,000; 
Brockton,  15,000;  Middleville,  5,000;  Warsaw,  5,000; 
Homell,  10,000. 

Present  indications  are  that  around  30,000,000  of 
these  trees  will  be  planted  in  the  State  during  1930. 
Of  course  this  work  should  not  be  done  blindly. 
Trees  suited  to  land  and  location  must  be  selected ; 
othei-wise  loss  and  discouragement  will  result.  The 
State  aims  to  help  in  advice  about  this  matter. 


Brevities 

Like;  Tennyson’s  brook,  the  tariff  bill  is  making  a 
brave  attempt  to  “go  on  forevei*.” 

There  were  6,852,773  tons  of  paper  pi'oduced  in  this 
country  in  1929. 

Many  fai-ms  can  furnish  a  pretty  good  quartette 
these  early  Spring  mornings — the  rooster’s  crow,  the 
hen’s  song,  the  turkey’s  gobble  and  the  duck’s  quack. 
That  is  music  we  like  to  hear. 

We  import  annually  about  16,500,000  lbs.  of  canary 
seed.  4,700,000  caraway,  1,035,000  cumin,  16,050,000 
mustard,  and  1,450,000  lbs.  vanilla  beans. 

Cottonseed,  once  considei'ed  a  waste  product,  is  now 
a  large  source  of  revenue.  The  annual  value  of  the 
seed  in  Texas  alone  is  around  $90,000,000. 

Coed  in  the  Northwest  is  reported  to  have  done  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  the  berry  outlook.  Large  quantities  of 
Loganberries,  blackberries  and  l-aspberi'ies  are  normally 
grown  there. 

A  Brooklyn  man  suggests  that  the  dangerous  quick¬ 
sands  found  in  some  localities  along  *the  seacoast  offer 
an  ideal  harbor  for  wornout  automobiles.  Just  let  them 
sink.  Why  not? 

According  to  the  dean  of  Rutgers  University,  70  per 
cent  of  the  freshmen  who  failed  in  mid-year  examina¬ 
tion  this  year  belonged  to  college  fraternities,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  these  societies  had  not  been 
helpful  to  scholarship. 

On  Feb.  24  top  qualities  of  hogs  sold  as  follows: 
Chicago,  $11.50;  St.  Louis,  $11.40;  Indianapolis, 
811.65:  Milwaukee,  $11.40;  Cincinnati,  $11.60;  Sioux 
City,  $10.70;  St.  Paul,  $10.75;  Wichita,  $10.70;  Buf¬ 
falo,  $12.10;  Pittsburgh,  $11.90;  New  York,  $12. 

Among  potato  varieties  listed  by  Prof.  Reddick  on 
page  340  is  Ashleaf  Kidney.  We  think  this  was  an 
English  variety,  an  old  friend  importing  seed  tubers 
from  England  about  60  years  ago,  but  accoi'ding  to  his 
opinion  it  was  not  so  well  suited  to  our  climate  as  to 
that  of  Great  Britain. 
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Milk  Dealers’  License  and  Bond 

THE  law  requiring  milk  dealers  to  take  out  a 
license  and  file  bond  to  secure  the  payment  of 
milk  to  dairymen  has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  yet  a  chance  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  will  change  this  decision  and  up¬ 
hold  the  law.  If  not,  dairymen  will  lose  the  protec¬ 
tion  heretofore  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  report  of  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  indicates  a  misunderstanding  and  misinforma¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  judges  of  this  court.  They 
seem  to  have  reasoned  that  the  protection  of  the 
bond  was  not  necessary  to  dairymen,  because,  as 
they  allege,  they  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  derive  no  personal  benefit  from 
the  statute,  and  that  they  are  adequately  protected 
and  consequently,  the  bonding  law  so  far  as  these 
producers  are  concerned  is  not  a  necessity.  This 
philosophy  is  also  being  quoted  through  the  milk 
territory  for  the  consumption  of  dairymen.’ 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  court  is  misin¬ 
formed.  The  law  is  needed  by  the  members  of  the 
League  as  well  as  by  other  dairy  farmers.  The 
League  has  had  some  of  the  heaviest  losses  by  de¬ 
falcation  of  dealers  that  have  ever  been  known  in 
the  trade,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  flood  is 
as  high  and  probably  higher  than  average  losses  in 
the  whole  territory  from  bad  accounts.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  when  a  loss  occurs  through  an  inde¬ 
pendent  dealer,  it  falls  on  a  comparatively  small 
local  group  of  producers,  while  similar  losses  to  the 
League  fall  on  the  pool  and  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  membership.  This  is  a  good  feature,  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  producers  wTho  furnish  the  milk  to 
the  defaulting  dealer.  It  has  the  effect  of  an  in¬ 
surance  premium  by  all  of  the  members  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  percentage  of  loss  spread  over  all.  If 
the  annual  losses  from  bad  accounts  were  separated 
from  capital  account  and  reported  in  total,  the  rec¬ 
ord  would  be  helpful.  In  itself,  this  is  a  desirable 
feature,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  dealer's  bond  undesirable  or  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  League  does  resort 
to  the  protection  of  the  bond  in  case  of  failure,  just 
as  other  groups  of  producers  do.  Only  last  month 
the  League  secured  a  judgment  of  $10,000  against 
J.  A.  ,Brudno  for  default  in  paj7ment  for  milk.  It 
has  a  claim  filed  with  the  Agricultural  Department 
on  Brudno’s  bond,  and  this  claim  has  held  up  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  bond  to  producers  at  Jennie  Creek  in 
St.  Lawrence  County  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
bond  is  not  a  full  protection,  but  it  helps,  and  it  sup¬ 
plies  some  check  on  the  credit  ambitions  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  milk  buyers.  It  is  entirely  proper  that  the 
members  of  the  League  are  sharing  in  the  protection 
of  these  bonds  when  the  dealer  defaults  in  payment, 
but  the  Appellate  Court,  which  will  have  the  laws  in 
this  matter,  should  not  be  misled  as  the  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  have  been  by  the  argument  that  the 
bonding  law  is  not  a  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
any  part  of  the  milk  producers  of  the  State. 


Help  for  Dependent  Age 

OVERNOR  Roosevelt  objects  to  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  plan  recommended  by  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  which  studied  the  subject  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastiek  of  Westchester 
County  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  three  of 
its  members  were  appointed  by  the  Governor.  His 
main  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  the  committee 
proposes  to  administer  the  pension  fund  through  an 
extension  of  the  present  poor  laws  through  local  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  cities  and  local  units  of  the  State.  He 
thinks  this  opens  the  door  for  local  politics,  and  that 
the  fund  may  be  used  extravagantly  and  unjustly. 
To  overcome  this  objection  he  expresses  a  preference 
for  a  State-wide  administration. 

The  Governor  seems  to  have  departed  from  the 
great  principle  on  which  our  American  government 
was  founded.  The  theory  was  that  each  local  com¬ 
munity  should  be  free  to  conduct  its  own  local  af¬ 
fairs  in  its  own  way  without  interference  from  the 
larger  unit,  and  furthermore  that  the  will  of  these 
local  people  as  expressed  in  their  ballots  should  be 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  State.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  hope  to  have  government  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  true  that  local  bodies  are  sometimes  waste¬ 
ful  and  unfair,  but  the  people  as  a  whole  want  hon¬ 
esty  and  economy  in  government,  and  the  closer  we 
keep  the  business  of  the  government  to  the  people 
the  better  our  chances  will  be  for  an  honest  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  business. 

The  alternative  to  local  management  is  State  bu¬ 
reaucracy.  If  the  people  in  local  communities  can¬ 
not  inspire  or  enforce  an  economic  and  fair  distri¬ 
bution  of  funds  for  the  care  of  helpless  aged  per¬ 
sons,  who  is  there  to  hope  that  employes  of  a  State 


bureau  located  in  Albany  will  do  any  better?  With 
the  recent  records  of  inefficiency,  extravagance  and 
graft  in  public  business  conducted  by  the  State  it 
seems  wiser  to  trust  local  communities  and  local 
officials  than  to  multiply  centralized  bureaus  at 
Albany. 


To  and  From  the  Farm 

CCORDING  to  estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  farm  population  in  the 
United  States  decreased  269,000  during  the  year 
1929.  Births  on  the  farms  are  estimated  at  631,000, 
and  deaths  at  281.000.  Considering  the  movement 
to  and  from  the  farm  with  birth  and  deaths,  the 
farm  population  on  January  1,  1930,  is  estimated 
to  be  27,222,000.  It  was  27,491,000  on  the  same  date 
in  1929.  According  to  the  estimate,  1,876,000  persons 
moved  from  farms  to  cities  last  year,  and  1,257,000 
moved  from  cities  to  farms.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  both  directions  from  the  year  before. 


Our  National  Wealth 

THE  national  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1928 
is  estimated  by  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board  to  be  $360,100,000,000.  This  is  a  gain 
of  forty  billion  since  the  last  estimate  in  1922.  It 
allows  $3,000  for  each  person  in  the  whole  country, 
and  $3,513  per  capita  in  New  York  State.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  wealth  is  in  the  nature  of  fixed  as¬ 
sets.  It  includes  land  and  structures  and  other  im¬ 
provements,  equipment  of  farms  and  industrial  en¬ 
terprises,  livestock,  railroads  and  public  utilities, 
personal  property,  gold  and  silver,  but  does  not  in¬ 
clude  such  intangibles  as  credits  and  currency. 


Tidewater  Virginia  Notes 

ELL,  Spring  is  just  around  the  corner  and  the 
make-good  gardener  and  farmer  is  inclined  to 
have  the  “Spring  fever,”  as  they  know  early  prepara¬ 
tion  in  several  ways  spells  success  in  both  gardening 
and  farming.  This  means  plowing  and  cultivating 
the  land  for  early  planted  crops  when  it  can  be 
easily  handled,  not  too  wet,  getting  all  seeds,  lime 
and  fertilizer  on  hand.  I  find  it  is  the  early  gar¬ 
dener  or  farmer  that  catches  the  best  crops  and  high 
prices  very  often. 

So  far  we  have  had  a  very  mild  Winter  with  the 
exception  of  two  cold  snaps,  when  the  mercury  reg¬ 
istered  11  and  12  above  zero,  which  was  right  cold 
for  Tidewater.  Little  or  no  ice  is  harvested,  as  we 
can  buy  ice  cheaper  than  we  can  harvest  it.  These 
cold  spells  lasted  for  two  days  and  nights;  only  one 
good  snow  which  was  10  inches  on  the  level.  Most 
small  grain  crops  and  clover  are  looking  well. 

Quite  a  bit  of  Fall  and  early  Winter  plowing  was 
done  in  most  sections  of  the  State  due  to  such  excel¬ 
lent  weather.  ,The  best  farmers  here  in  the  South 
and  East  try  to  get  all  sod  and  weedy  land  broken 
by  midwinter.  While  some  of  the  fertility  may  be 
leached  out  when  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and 
rain  falls,  yet  the  early  plowing  gives  far  better 
tilth  to  such  soils,  which  is  very  important. 

If  the  weather  remains  suitable,  I  want  to  plant 
English  peas  and  Irish  potatoes  about  March  10,  as 
these  crops  can  stand  considerable  cold  (especially 
English  peas),  after  they  come  up.  Potatoes  often 
get  cut.  down  by  frost  but  come  out  again  with  no 
ill  effect. 

Farm  prices  at  present  are :  Hay,  $20  to  $25  ton ; 
wheat,  $1.20  to  $1.25 ;  oats,  seed,  90c ;  feed  oats,  60c ; 
Irish  potatoes,  $1.40  to  $1.50  bu. ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$1.50;  peanuts,  market  slightly  advancing  on  both 
varieties ;  Spanish,  90  to  95c  bu. ;  Virginia  run¬ 
ner  or  Jumbo,  3  to  4c  lb.  as  to  quality;  eggs,  38  to 
40c ;  butter,  country  fresh,  50  to  55c  lb. ;  hens,  live- 
weight,  25  to  28c  lb. ;  chickens,  large,  35c ;  frying 
size,  50  to  "55c.  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Early  Spray  for  Peach  Leaf-curl 

THE  New  Jersey  Station  gives  the  following  prac¬ 
tical  advice  about  peach  leaf-curl :  “Growers 
should  be  prepared  to  spray,  before  the  buds  swell, 
with  a  commercial  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  10  gallons  in  100  gallons  of  spray 
mixture.  To  be  effective,  this  spray  must  be  applied 
before  the  buds  show"  green.  In  many  South  Jersey 
orchards,  therefore,  it  may  be  advisable  to  apply  the 
leaf-curl  spray,  at  the  very  latest,  early  in  March. 
The  warm  weather  in  early  January  caused  so  much 
bud  development  in  some  orchards  that  it  will  take 
only  a  few  warm  days  to  push  the  buds  beyond  the 
point  where  spraying  for  leaf-curl  is  effective. 

“Every  branch,  twig  and  bud  must  be  completely 
coated,  as  unsprayed  areas  of  the  tree  are  open  to 


leaf-curl  infection.  Although  this  disease  is  seldom 
serious,  it  is  only  through  well-timed  and  thorough 
applications  of  spray  that  effective  control  can  be 
obtained.” 


The  Potato  Outlook 

The  potato  situation  cannot  be  said  to  have  changed 
much  since  the  appearance  of  the  report  of  supplies  on 
hand.  The  holdings  of  84,000,000  bushels  were  about 
the  same  as  in  1927  when  the  season’s  crop  was  about 
the  same  as  this  one.  Prices  are  fully  as  high  now  as 
they  were  then.  Through  the  rest  of  that  season  there 
was  not  much  change  in  price.  It  looks  as  if  the 
growers  were  following  the  right  plan  in  keeping  the  po¬ 
tatoes  moving  steadily  to  market,  neither  hurrying  nor 
holding  back  so  long  as  the  price  continues  near  these 
levels.  It  is  worth  while  perhaps  to  keep  some  potatoes 
even  as  late  as  April  on  the  chance  of  high  prices  if 
something  should  happen  to  the  crop  in  Florida  and 
other  early  shipping  States,  but  that  is  all  a  matter 
of  chance  and  the  safe  plan  now,  as  in  most  other  sea¬ 
sons,  is  to  sell  potatoes  right  along  expecting  that  sofiie 
of  them  will  reach  the  market  at  especially  favorable 
times.  Probably  there  will  be  the  usual  ups  and  downs. 
February  shipments  came  a  little  too  fast  for  the  price  to 
hold  easily.  When  the  output  becomes  as  large  as  800 
to  1,000  cars  a  day  it  is  time  to  go  slowly  and  wait  un¬ 
til  the  markets  clean  up.  When  cars  begin  to  accumu¬ 
late  heavily  at  the  great  city  markets  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  the  price  will  sag  away  until  the 
extra  carloads  are  sold. 

Acreage  last  year  was  heavy  enough  to  have  made 
potatoes  cheap  but  for  the  dry  weather  in  the  Middle 
Western  potato  belt.  If  the  northern  growers  plant  6 
per  cent  more  land  this  Spring,  as  they  are  thinking  of 
doing  according  to  present  plans,  they  are  taking  a 
chance  on  the  kind  of  season  in  1930.  G.  B.  F. 


Thoughts  on  the  1930  Outlook 

The  new  year  opened  with  a  seasonal  reduction  in 
prices  of  most  farm  produce  and  not  much  activity 
shown  in  moving  crops  to  market.  Wheat  brings  $1.20 
per  bushel  at  mills  and  warehouses  in  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.,  but  bulk  of  crop  was  marketed  earlier  at  $1.25 
and  $1.30.  Dealers  pay  $1.25  per  bushel  for  potatoes 
at  car  and  warehouses,  a  drop  of  25c  per  bushel  over 
the  earlier  price. 

Cabbage  has  advanced  but  the  kraut  factories  have 
mostly  closed  down  for  the  season,  thus  shortening  the 
demand.  Very  few  beans  are  raised  in  this  section. 
Marrow  beans  bring  $8  per  cwt. ;  pea  beans,  $5.50. 

Farmers  feel  some  optimism  over  the  coming  year. 
There  is  little  disposition  to  let  go.  There  are  very 
few  farm  auctions  so  far,  and  removals  are  in  line  of 
going  from  poor,  or  ordinary  farms,  to  better  farms  on 
State  roads.  Local  Granges  are  very  active. 

In  Livingston  County  markets,  wheat  is  moving  to 
market  fairly  well  at  $1.20  per  bushel.  Very  few  oats 
are  offered,  these  being  raised  mostly  for  farm  con¬ 
sumption,  but  dealers  offer  40c  per  bushel.  Marrow 
beans  are  very  slow  at  $8  per  cwt.,  as  are  yellow  eye 
and  pea  beans  at  $5.50.  Beans  were  a  heavy  crop 
throughout  the  county  and  where  they  escaped  the  early 
frosts,  were  of  line  quality. 

Nearly  all  the  potatoes  were  taken  at  farms  by  truck¬ 
ers  during  the  Autumn  at  $1  per  bushel.  They  are  now 
paying  $1.20,  but  some  farmers  are  holding  for  $1.50. 
Domestic  cabbage  raised  near  kraut  factories  sold  there 
at  around  $12  per  ton  early.  Hay  is  in  little  demand. 
Some  sells  for  feeding  cattle  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton. 
Real  estate  men  report  fewer  farms  for  sale  than  for 
the  past  two  years.  s.  E.  H. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

I  helped  furnish  the  supply  of  milk  for  New  York 
City,  and  if  there  is  a  surplus  in  that  market  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  milk  distributors.  Last  month  I  was  a 
delegate  to  a  meeting  in  New  York  City.  I  was  there 
told  by  a  prominent  dealer  that  if  we  expected  to  hold 
the  New  York  milk  shed  from  growing  larger,  we 
must  speed  up  production.  During  the  last  year  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  producers’  associations  called  at  my 
farm  and  pleaded  with  me  to  stop  raising  calves  on 
whole  milk,  because  they  were  short  of  milk  and  would 
like  to  get  more.  I  told  him  to  raise  the  price  and  he 
would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  it. 

Last  Fall,  the  manager  of  another  of  the  large  com¬ 
panies  made  the  same  kind  of  a  plea  and  I  told  him  if 
lie  succeeded  in  his  policies,  they  would  soon  be  holler¬ 
ing  “surplus.”  In  January  this  company  offered  to 
sell  cheese  to  farmers  if  orders  were  placed  with  the 
manager  at  the  plant.  Many  farmers  did  so.  We  got 
just  one  order  filled.  When  we  asked  for  more  we  were 
told  that  the  company  had  sold  its  surplus  cheese  and 
had  no  more  to  offer  farmers.  If  there  is  such  a  sur¬ 
plus  as  claimed,  why  don't  they  turn  some  of  it  loose 
where  farmers  can  get  at  it?  While  “hollering”  about 
surplus  the  manager  of  this  same  company  asks  us 
to  plan  to  make  more  milk  another  year,  as  its  trade 
is  growing,  and  will  demand  3,000  cans  more  per  day 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  1930  and  1931  Winter 
trade.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  companies  like  to  have 
big  surpluses  on  hand  to  help  keep  prices  down,  but 
they  would  like  to  have  farmers  regulate  the  produc¬ 
tion  to  supply  them  as  you  would  water  from  a  faucet 
on  a  pipe.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  each  Spring 
we  have  been  urged  to  plan  to  make  more  milk  each 
Winter,  with  assurances  that  prices  would  be  higher. 
The  high  prices  have  always  been  for  the  “next  Win¬ 
ter.”  We  would  like  to  see  a  little  demonstration  of 
the  higher  price  for  spot  deliveries.  I  am  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  greenhorn  in  the  business.  I  have  milked  cows 
for  25  years  and  worked  as  hired  boy  and  hired  man 
and  manager  and  owner  of  a  dairy  farm  of  30  cows, 
and  I  would  like  to  begin  to  exchange  some  of  the 
future  promises  made  to  us  during  the  years  for  a 
little  of  the  present  prosperity  shared  by  the  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  industry.  Dutchess  county  farmer 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Snowdrop  Time 

All,  lmsh !  Tread  softly  through  the  rime, 
For  there  will  be  a  blackbird  singing, 
or  a  thrush. 

lake  coloured  beads  the  elm-buds  flush : 
All  the  trees  dream  of  leaves  and  flowers 
and  light. 

And  see !  The  northern  bank  is  much 
more  white 

Than  frosty  grass,  for  now  is  snowdrop 
time. 

— Mary  Webb  in  “Poems 
and  the  'Spring  of  Joy.” 

* 

A  specialist  tells  us  to  remove  white 
marks  caused  by  hot  dishes  on  the  dining 
table,  by  rubbing  vigorously  with  warm 
camphorated  oil.  Spirits  of  camphor  may 
he  used  instead,  but  requires  careful 
handling.  If  you  use  the  spirits,  heat, 
moisten  rag  and  rub  spots  very  lightly. 
When  the  color  has  been  restored,  rub  on 
a  light  coat  of  wax,  let  dry  and  polish.  If 
you  have  waxed  your  table  frequently, 
however,  you  will  have  no  white  marks. 
The  wax  builds  up  a  protective  covering 
which  heat  will  not  penetrate.  We  often 
remove  white  marks  from  furniture  by 
laying  blotting  paper  over  the  spot  and 
then  rubbing  with  a  warm  flat-iron. 

Floor  wax  is  excellent  for  treating 
linoleum.  When  it  is  first  laid,  wax  it 
two  or  three  times  with  light  coats  of 
wax,  well  polished.  Use  a  dust  mop  daily. 
If  anything  is  spilled,  wipe  it  up  at  once. 
When  washing  is  necessary,  use  only  a 
mild  soap  and  lukewarm  water ;  then  re¬ 
wax.  The  wax  will  fill  the  pores  of  the 
linoleum  and  the  dirt  will  not  grind  in. 
If  your  linoleum  is  printed,  give  it  a  light 
coat  of  varnish  before  waxing  to  preserve 
the  pattern.  Of  course  you  will  never 
scrub  linoleum. 

One  of  our  friends  who  is  interested 
in  charity  work  laments  that  no  one 
nowadays  has  old  garments  to  give  away  ; 
so  little  sewing  is  done  in  cities  and 
villages  that  there  are  no  remnants  for 
patchwork  or  rag  rugs,  and  no  old  clothes 
to  be  made  over  for  the  needy.  However, 
the  pattern  manufacturers  continue  to 
flourish,  and  there  is  plenty  of  sale  for 
sewing  materials.  We  think  the  greatest 
change  is  that  people  do  not  hoard  dis¬ 
carded  garments  as  they  once  did ;  there 
is  less  storage  room  than  in  the  big  old 
houses  of  a  past  generation,  and  things 
are  utilized  rather  than  hoarded.  A  local 
hospital  can  always  find  use  for  clean  old 
white  cotton  and  linen  goods;  old  women 
in  institutions  like  fresh  percales  and 
prints  for  patchwork ;  some  church  so¬ 
cieties  are  eager  for  rug-making  material, 
and  clothing  will  always  find  recipients 
who  can  make  use  of  it.  We  also  find 
that  clean  medicine  bottles  are  welcome 
to  our  hospital  for  its  free  dispensary 
service.  So,  when  you  start  houseclean¬ 
ing,  sort  out  the  things  you  really  have 
use  for,  and  see  whether  the  attic  will 
not  supply  a  good  many  things  that  will 
be  far  more  useful  to  someone  else. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

“There’s  another  one  !”  These  words 
came  from  the  doctor's  lips  Jan.  12.  They 
are  words  which  gave  me  a  thrill  of 
joy  and  pride  not  unmingled  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  with  a  feeling  of  despair  (shall  I 
call  it)  when  the  question  “What  shall 
I  do  with  two?”  arose  in  my  mind.  So 
we  are  five  “with  two  to  carry.”  And 
that’s  that. 

It  is  a  very  strange  coincidence,  this 
coming  of  twins  to  me,  for  two  years  ago 
twins  came  to  my  sister  (there  are  only 
the  two  of  us).  In  each  instance,  they 
came  when  there  were  three  other  children. 
We  have  always  done  the  same  things, — 
but  never  dreamed  of  carrying  it  so  far. 
Much  banter  we  are  enjoying  (or  is  it  the 
other  folks  who  are  enjoying  it?) 

At  the  advent  of  twins  arise  many 
problems  to  be  solved.  First  is  the  matter 
of  names.  What  I  had  found  a  delight 
when  the  other  children  came,  proved  to 
be  a  rather  difficult  matter  with  twins.  I 
had  almost  decided  upon  Mary  and 
Marion  when  grandpa  happened  in.  He 
made  a  wry  face  at  the  very  suggestion 
of  the  latter.  Now  I  claim  all  right  to 
name  my  children  (after  having  brought 
them  into  the  world),  yet  I  am  not  so 
gloriously  independent  as  not  to  be 
influenced  by  other  members  of  the  family. 
Anyhow,  I  began  a  new  line  of  thought 
with  the  final  results  of  Betty  Eileen 
and  Beth  Arlene. 


There  is  also  the  problem  of  sleeping 
quarters.  There  was  one  basket  on  legs. 
A  second  basket  has  been  bought.  Park¬ 
ing  space  for  the  legged  one  is  settled, 
but  where  shall  we  put  the  second  basket? 
I  have  mentioned  bringing  in  the  wrash- 
bench  (not  in  use  now  with  the  set 
tubs).  This  idea  was  received  with  dis¬ 
favor.  Shall  we  put  it  then  on  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  the  radio,  the  tea  wagon  or 
the  sideboard?  If  the  bedroom  proves 
too  small  for  both  baskets  at  night,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  a  clever  idea 
to  provide  an  upper  and  lower  berth  by 
making  up  little  beds  in  the  bureau 
drawers.  Looking  into  the  future,  our 
house,  which  is  really  large,  has  become 
suddenly  too  small.  My  best  plan  for 
sleeping  quarters  then  is  to  make  a  large 


The  Rural  Patterns 

la  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


357  —  Sports  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16.  IS  and  '  20 
years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  4  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


321 — Denotes  Smart¬ 
ness.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
5%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


612— Utterly  Differ¬ 
ent.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years.  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  11  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 
New  Spring  Fashion 


754  —  Attractive 

Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  S  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  6*4 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


upstairs  chamber  into  a  dormitory  or 
ward  by  setting  up  foi.r  single  beds  for 
the  girls. 

Many  have  been  the  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulations.  An  82-year-old  man  stopped 
this  morning  to  leave  an  original  poem. 
A  great-uncle  of  the  twins  expresses  his 
interest  in  them,  in  part,  tliusly. 

“We  will  take  our  little  Lizzie. 

Climb  the  hills  that  make  us  dizzy 
And  for  hours  keep  us  busy 

Going  in  low 

Just  to  see  our  little  nieces 

As  the  family  increases 
When  kept  free  from  all  diseases 

Well  and  strong.” 

The  children  are  overjoyed  of  course. 
Various  expressions  from  their  lips  show 
that  they  too,  realize  there  are  problems 
to  be  solved.  One  of  them  thinks  papa 
will  have  to  get  another  wife  to  hold  the 
second  baby ! 

Oh,  this  having  twins  is  fine,  if  you 
don’t  believe  me,  just  try  it. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


Cracklings  Short  Cake 

To  each  quart  of . flour  take  one  cup 
cracklings,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar  and  either  but  not  both  of 
the  following,  sour  milk  or  cream  and  one 
teaspoon  soda,  or  sweet  milk  and  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  using  enough 
to  make  a  medium  dough.  Mix  all.  hand¬ 
ling  as  little  as  possible.  Roll  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven.  If  the  cracklings  are 
coarse  they  should  be  ground. 


WHY 

EVEREADY 

LAYERBILT 

"B"  BATTERIES 

ARE  KNOWN 
FOR  LONGER  LIFE 


JUST  a  few  cents  extra  expended  for  an  Eveready  Layerbilt 
“B”  Battery  will  bring  you  25%  to  30%  longer  use  than  you 
can  get  out  of  an  ordinary  “B”  battery  constructed  of  indi¬ 
vidual  round  cells.  In  addition,  the  flat-cell  construction  of 
the  Layerbilt  does  away  with  89  weak  spots  —  wires  and 
soldered  connections  which  are  the  seat  of  trouble  in  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  “B”  battery. 

That  is  why  the  Eveready  Layerbilt  is  the  leader  on  the 
“B”  battery  market  today.  It  is  exceptionally  well  liked  in 
the  country,  where  long  usefulness  and  dependability  in 
batteries  count.  It  is  all  battery.  Waste  space  has  been 
eliminated.  You  get  all  “honey”  and  no  “comb.” 

Eveready  Layerbilts  are  protected  by  patent — no  one  else 
can  make  them.  Look  for  the  name  “Eveready”  on  the  label. 
There  are  two  sizes  —  the  Medium  Size  and  the  Large  Size. 
If  you  have  been  using  medium-size  batteries,  buy  the  Medium 
Size  Eveready  Layerbilt  —  No.  485  (price  $2.95}.  If  you  have 
been  using  heavy  duty  batteries,  buy  the  Large  Size  Eveready 
Layerbilt  —  No.  486  (price  $4.25). 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC 
v  General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Francisco 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide 


LIES 


and  Carbon  Corporation 


TUESDAY  NIGHT  IS  EVEREADY  HOUR  NIGHT.  East  of  the  Rockies— 9  P.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast — 6  P.  M.  Pacific  Standard  Time,  through  N.  B.  C.  Pacific  Coast  network. 


45  VOLTS 


-»«»ON  c°‘ 

.  .  .  ANAL 


eVEREADy 


Here  is  the  exclusive  Eveready  Layer - 
bilt  construction.  Only  five  solderings 
and  two  broad  connecting  bands,  all 
other  connections  being  made  auto¬ 
matically.  Waste  space  eliminated. 
Layerbilt  construction  is  a  patented 
Eveready  feature. 


Here  is  the  inside  story  about  every 
45-vo/t  “B”  battery  assembled  of  sepa¬ 
rate,  individually  sealed  cells.  There  are 
30  independent  cells,  connected  by  29 
fine  wires  and  60  soldered  connections 
—  89  chances  for  trouble.  Note  the 
amount  of  space  wasted  between  cells. 


eVEREADy 

Radio  Batteries 
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A  Market  for  Cookies 

As  I  have  read  the  different  articles 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  regard  to  pin  money  for  farm  women. 
I  would  like  to  tell  of  some  ways  I  have 
found.  Having  more  cream  than  could 
be  used  on  the  table  or  needed  for  cook¬ 
ing,  as  the  family  was  small,  yet  not 
enough  to  churn,  I  tried  to  think  of  some 
way  in  which  to  turn  it  into  cash  and 
at  last  discovered  the  following  method 
which  proved  every  successful.  My  mother 
had  been  noted  for  her  sour  cream  cookies, 
and  I  made  a  batch  which  I  took  on  my 
first  trip  to  town  with  eggs.  I  found 
a  ready  market  for  all  I  had,  and  orders 
for  more.  Soon  had  a  call  for  more  than 
we  had  cream  to  make,  and  realized  a 
net  sum  clear  of  expenses.  At  the  present 
time  nearly  every  farmer  Carries  his  milk 
to  the  station,  and  cream  is  therefore 
rather  scarce  while  many  people  in  town 
do  not  care  to  try  to  make  cream  cookies, 
as  it  is  quite  a  knack  which  but  few 
housekeepers  of  today  possess. 

Cream  Cookies. — One  cup  sour  cream, 
scant  cup  sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  teaspoon 
soda,  flour  to  roll  out.  Caraway  seed 
is  used  by  many  old-fashioned  cooks,  but 
lemon  may  be  used  with  equally  as  good 
results  as  a  flavoring.  Do  not  mix  too 
stiff.  Roll  and  bake  in  quick  oven.  These 
cookies  will  he  tender  and  are  therefore 
preferred  by  many  as  they  will  keep  for 
some  time  without  getting  hard.  This 
recipt  will  make  U/2  dozen  cookies. 

G.  s. 


The  Country  Girl  After 
High  School 

For  the  farm  girl  after  graduation 
from  high  school,  there  are  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  formerly,  right  in  her  own 
community.  With  the  aid  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  she  can  also  find  work  in  near-by 
town  or  city,  and  live  at  home.  1  know 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Pin-Wbeel-Star  Design. — The  picture  of 
quilt  pattern  shown  here  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  yet  easy  to  piece.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Whirligig,  and  also  the  Pin- 
wheel.  One  color  and  white  are  required 
for  the  quilt.  It  takes  about  3 V2  Yds. 
colored  material,  as  to  the  size  of  quilt 
desired.  Pull  directions  for  making  ac¬ 
company  the  pattern.  Price  is  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


girls  who  clerk,  teach  and  work  in  offices, 
whose  homes  are  12  or  15  miles  from 
where  they  work.  A  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  these 
girls  to  live  at  homeland  work  at  such  a 
distance  from  it.  But  now,  instead  of 
paying  out  part  of  her  salary  for  board 
and  room,  the  same  money  can  be  used 
for  the  purchase  and  upkeep  ot  a  small, 
inexpensive  car.  After  a  day  indoors  at 
desk  or  counter,  the  drive  home  is  a  re¬ 
laxation  and  rest,  once  the  driving  of  the 
car  is  thoroughly  mastered.  Instead  ot 
the  city’s  often  questionable  amusements, 
her  evenings  and  Sundays  can  now  be 
spent  in  country  activities  and  good 
times.  No  farm  mother  but  will  appre¬ 
ciate  what  that  means.  .  . 

There  are,  too,  some  opportunities, 
right  at  hand  in  her  own  immediate  com¬ 
munity.  Not  far  from  my  home  there 
is  a  boy  still  in  high  school,  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  living  selling  antiques,  lie 
keeps  them  on  display  in  Ins  own  home. 
This  work  would  be  quite  as  practical 
for  a  girl.  She  would  have  to  live  along 
a  State  road,  however,  so  that  she  would 
have  the  benefit  of  motor  trade.  She 
would,  also,  have  to  know  something  of 
prices,  and  what  articles  are  desired  and 
valuable. 

If  a  girl  cares  for  nursing,  a  lew 
months  hospital  training  would  fit  her 
to  be  a  practical  nurse.  I11  a  community 
where  the  people  are  scarcely  able  to 
pay  the  prices  asked  by  a  full-fledged 
nurse,  services  of  this  kind  are  a  real 
boon,  and  can  be  the  source  of  a  very 
adequate  income. 

There  are,  too,  occupations  that  are 
not  looked  upon  as  strictly  feminine,  that 
yet  offer  great  opportunities  for  a  strong, 
healthy  girl,  who  is  anxious  to  make  her 
living  in  the  country.  I  have  in  mind  a 
young  woman  left  a  widow  with  four 
small  children.  Her  husband  had  been 
engaged  in  fruit  raising,  and  left  a  farm 
very  heavily  encumbered  with  debt.  He 
had  been  none  too  energetic  and  seemed 
to  be  almost  entirely  lacking  in  business 
ability.  She  took  up  the  work  after  her 
husband’s  death  and  has  made  a  huge 
success  of  it.  She  has  a  small  car  and 
uses  it  to  round  up  labor  at  the  seasons 


she  needs  it  most.  She  has  a  man  regu¬ 
larly  employed,  hut  she  is  managing  the 
work  herself,  and  has  always  been  keenly 
active  to  market  her  products  to  the  very 
best  possible  advantage.  Another  woman 
has  gone  into  the  business  of  sheep¬ 
raising,  while  two  others  are  running  a 
farm  with  varied  crops.  All  are  making 
money  and  enjoying  the  work.  I11  this 
day  when  women  all  over  the  land  are 
entering  occupations  that  formerly  were 
thought  to  be  entirely  the  province  of 
men,  it  would  seem  that  farming,  or  one 
of  its  sides  lines,  might  well  be  under¬ 
taken  by  them  also.  Many  a  farm  girl, 
who  literally,  knows  the  business  “from 
the  ground  up,”  would  be  far  happier 
engaged  in  this  work,  than  she  would  be 
in  some  store  or  office  in  town.  Of  course, 
much  depends  upon  the  girl  and  her 
tastes,  but  it  is  regrettable  when  either 
a  country  girl  or  boy  feels  that  all  the 
opportunities  are  in  the  city.  Like  the 
well-known  story,  the  diamonds  for  which 
search  has  been  made  all  over  the  world 
are  sometimes  lying  at  our  feet.  It  is 
well,  too,  for  young  people  to  remember 
that  neither  happiness  nor  success  are  to 
be  entirely  measured  by  money  standards. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


More  Honey  Recipes 

Honey  Sponge  Cake. — %  cup  honey,  % 
cup  sugar,  four  eggs,  one  cup  of  flour. 
Mix  the  sugar  and  honey,  and  boil  until 
the  syrup  will  spin  a  thread  when  dropped 
from' the  spoon.  Pour  the  syrup  over  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  which  have  been  beaten 
until  lemon  colored.  Beat  this  mixture 
until  cold  :  then  add  the  flour  which  has 
been  sifted  three  or  four  times.  Fold  the 
stiffly  whipped  egg  whites  into  this  mix¬ 
ture.  Bake  for  50  or  GO  minutes  in 
floured  pan  in  a  slow  oven,  about  325 
degrees  F.  This  cake  has  better  flavor 
after  third  or  fourth  day. 

My  Favorite  Honey  Cake. — One  cup 
honey,  one  cup  shortening  (any  kind),  one 
cup  milk,  one  egg,  two  cups  flour,  one 
teaspoon  orange  extract,  three  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Cream  the  honey  and 
shortening,  add  the  egg  well  beaten,  the 
orange,  add  the  flour  and  baking  powder 
sifted  together.  Bake  in  three  layers, 
and  spread  with  banana  filling  made  as 
follows:  This  makes  more  than  enougn 
for  one  cake,  hut  it  will  keep,  and  is 
good  for  sandwich  filling  :  1%  level  cups 
crushed  banana,  3%  cups  sugar,  juice  of 
lemon,  14  bottle  commercial  pectin.  Use 
mellow  ripe  bananas,  crushed  with  masher 
to  fine  pulp,  and  measure  crushed  fruit 
into  large  kettle.  Add  sugar  and  lemon 
juice,  mix  well  and  bring  to  a  boil.  At 
once  add  pectin,  stirring  constantly  and 
bring  again  to  a  full  boil  and  boil  for  two 
minutes.  White  boiling,  stir  constantly 
over  entire  bottom  of  kettle  to  prevent 
sticking.  Remove  from  fire  and  stir  fre¬ 
quently  for  eight  minutes  to  cool  slightly, 
which  prevents  fruit  from  floating.  Then 
pour  quickly  and  cover  at  once  with 
hot  melted  paraffin,  if  you  wish  to  keep 
it  for  any  length  of  time.  R.  J.  c. 


Distressing  cold  in  chest  or  throat — 

that  so  often  leads  to  something  serious 
— generally  responds  to  good  old  Musterole 
with  the  first  application.  Should  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  used  once  every  hour  for  five  hours. 

Working  like  the  trained  hands  of  a  mas¬ 
seur,  this  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  helpful  ingredi¬ 
ents  brings  relief  naturally.  It  penetrates  and 
stimulates  blood  circulation,  helps  to  draw  out 
infection  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20 
years.  Recommended  by  doctors  and  nuises. 
Keep  Musterole  handy — jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children .  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole . 


OLD  RAGS 


Colored  with  the  New 
“PERFECTION”  DYES 
make  Beautiful  Rugs. 
“PERFECTION”  DYES 
COST  LESS  and  are  BETTER  and  BRIGHTER. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  Cut  out  this  ad.  and  send  with  ten 
cents  for  a  package  New  Black,  Turkey  Red,  Copen 
Blue,  Turquoise  Green  or  Old  Rose  (your  choice)  and 
we  will  also  send  a  package  any  other  color  you  wish 
Free.  CUSHING  &  CO.,  DOVER-FOXCROFT,  ME. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


Electricity  is  at 

your  door  today 


No  need  to  wait 
a  minute  longer 

NOT  in  1935,  but  NOW!  That’s 
how  quickly  you  can  have 
electricity  on  your  place.  It’s  at  your 
door  while  you  are  reading  this 
page.  All  you  have  to  do  is  decide 
that  you  want  it.  You  don’t  have  to 
wait  for  others  to  act.  You  can  act 
on  your  own  accord.  So  don’t  put 
it  off  any  longer.  Wait¬ 
ing  won’t  brighten 
your  home  or  lighten 
your  chores.  Decide 
today  to  put  an  end  to 
needless,  useless  wait¬ 
ing  and  have  electri¬ 
city  this  very  week . 

Everything  is  ready 

How  can  you  get  it? 

Simply  see  the  local 
Delco-Light  man  or 
mail  the  coupon.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  say 
the  word.  Your  1930 


Delco-Light  Electric  Power  and 
Light  Plant  is  ready.  You  share 
this  plant  with  no  one  else.  It’s 
yours  and  yours  alone  to  use  inde¬ 
pendently  of  others. 

Electric  power — electric  lights 

With  Delco-Light  you  have  plenty 
of  POWER — lots  of  it — electric 
power  to  do  the  sweeping,  the 
washing,  to  milk  the  cows,  to  run 
the  cream  separator,  to  grind  the 
feed,  and  to  do  a  score  of  other 
tasks.  You  can  have  an  electric  water 
system.  You  can  have  a  modern  laundry,  a 
bathroom,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  running  water  for 
the  stock. 

Then,  of  course,  you  will 
have  clean,  safe,  electric 
lights.  You  can  light  up 
every  corner  of  the  house, 
the  barn,  the  outbuildings, 
and  the  barnyard. 

Mail  coupon 

Delco-Light  is  one  invest¬ 
ment  that  actually  pays  for 
itself.  Our  new  book  proves 
that.  Send  for  it  today.  And 
when  you  have  read  it,  don’t 
wait.  Have  electricity  NOIL. 
It’s  yours  with  Delco-Light, 
the  easy,  practical  and  in¬ 
expensive  way. 


This  is  the  Model  8C33,  the 
Scientific  Marvel — Combina¬ 
tion  Automatic  and  Battery 
Charging  Plant. 


Now  350,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Ij>  Electric  Residence  Water  Systems 
and  DELCOGAS  for  Household  and  Commercial  Use 

PRODUCTS  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 

The  nearest  distributors  are  listed  below.  In  addition,  there’s  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in 

every  Community. 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC.  HOME  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  POWER  EQUIP.  CO. 
39  West  45th  Street  743  Boylston  Street 

New  Yoric.  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass. 

HENRY  CLAYTON  DELCO-LIGHT  CO.  SUBURBAN  ELECTRIC  DEVELOP.  CO. 
600  S.  Delaware  A v.  Dayton  Sales  Branch  5624  Penn  Av.,  East  End 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  427  E.  First  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

MAIL  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation, 

Dept.  J-61,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Send  me  36  page  illustrated  book  "New  Way  to  Farm  Profits”  that  shows  how  easy  it 
is  to  have  Delco-Light  right  now. 

Name . 

R.  F.  D . .  Town . 

.  0-7 

County . State . 


FACTORY 


Ranges 


200 


New 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  Pay¬ 
ments,  FREE  FREIGHT. 

“  stove,  range  and  furnace  bar-  ^ 
gains.  Porcelain  enamel  ranges, 
choice  of  B  colors.  Oil, 

gasoline  and  gaa  stovea,  fur¬ 
naces.  Cash  or  terms.  24-hour 
shipment.  30  day  Free  ITriat. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  5- 
Year  Guarantee.  29  years  in 
business.  750,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  -  -  Michigan 


*41S2 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You' 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfibr 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artisticwall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog butalarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  83  wall3.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  95  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rlanlfpfc  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
uianrvcid  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
Baltin?  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  gooda 
vailing  that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Snkptv  Write  for  catalogue  and|  samples, 
uuuca  Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 
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COW-TONE 

USE - 

COW’S  RELIEF  OINTMENT  I 

For  Udder  and  Teats,  50c  and  $1.00 
CALVES’  CORDIAL 

An  Intestinal  Astringent  for  Cows  and  Calves,  50c  | 

Both  O-H  Products  1 


FREE.  Our  new  illustrated  O-H 
Cow  Book  of  24  pages  containing 
valuable  information  for  dairymen 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address 
on  request. 

Name . 

Address . 

. r.’n. 


Failure  to  provide  the  necessary 
minerals  that  a  cow  needs  is  a  com¬ 
mon  oversight  among  dairymen. 

Cow-Tone  contains  these  minerals. 

It  is  known  as  a  master  tonic,  and 
during  forced  milk  production  every  cow  should  be  given 
her  ration. 

Remember  this  fact  at  feeding  time.  If  you  have  no  Cow- 
Tone  on  hand,  order  some  today  and  see  for  yourself  why  we 
guarantee  it  to  give  satisfaction  or  return  your  money. 

Cow-Tone  is  sold  at  local  grain,  feed 
and  drug  stores,  or  we  will  mail,  prepaid, 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Comes 
in  four  sizes;  50c,  $1.00,  $4.50  and  $7.00. 

Our  Husbands  Co.  Lyndon,  Vermont 


Are  you  gambling  with 
nature’s  most  terribl# 
destroyer  of  property — 
Lightning  ?  Is  your  family 
or  your  property  at  its 
mercy,  unprotected  ?  Safety  is  so 
simple  and  easy,  no  man  can  afford 
to  risk  this  terrific  gamble.  Read 
this  amazing  new  book,  telling 
just  what  lightning  is  and  how  to 
prevent  it.  Written  by  national 
authorities  of  the  famous  Dodd 
System.  Free  on  request.  It  may 
save  you  a  terrible  lossTHIS  YEAR. 
Be  safe.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 

DODD  & STRUTHERS 
Elm  Street  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Metal  Roofing 


FREIGHT  \  m  | 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements?  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1#4  Waydel!  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  atteution, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 
II  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  liOW,  NEW  YORK. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
'catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
-  today  for  tree  catalog 

American  Iron  Hooting  («.  SO  Middletown.  Ohio 


Whats  a  FREE  Catalog 

IF  YOU  own  a  silo,  the  1930  Papec  Wnl<lh 
Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  may  be  VfQV  1 
worth  $287.50  to  you.  It  may  be  www 
the  means  of  adding  that  much  to  m  W 

your  annual  income.  There’s  no  magic  about  W 
it.  The  first  section  of  the  Catalog  gives  facts  1* 
and  figures  that  show  how  to  make  better  “ 
silage  cheaper.  This  material  is  based  on 
the  findings  of  20  leading  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  our  own  SO  years’  experience  with 
silage  making.  It’s  boiled  down — easy  to 
read.  Write  for  the  Catalog  today If  you 
want  our  special  bulletin  on  electric  power 
silo  filling,  just  ask  for  it. 


MACHINE  CO. 

210  East  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutters  —  Feed  and 

Roughage  Grinders — 

Hay  Choppers 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Three  Inexpensive  Helpers 

In  looking  back  over  the  work  of  the 
year  we  have  found  that  the  small  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $2.40  has  brought  a  very 
profitable  return.  First  on  the  list  is  a 
dairy  thermometer,  and  second  a  milk 
stirrer,  each  of  which  cost  GO  cents.  In 
this  State  we  have  to  observe  fairly  stiff 
regulations  with  regard  to  cooling  milk. 
The  temperature  must  not  exceed  GO 
degrees  when  title  passes  at  the  dealer’s 
plant.  This  means  that  it  should  not  be 
above  55  when  it  leaves  the  farm.  When 
one  has  plenty  of  ice  there  is  no  difficulty 
— it  is  the  marginal  late  Fall  period 
when  the  icehouse  is  so  often  empty 
which  requires  a  little  extra  care  and 
attention.  With  the  thermometer  there 
is  no  guessing.  If  the  weather  is  muggy 
or  a  warm  spell  comes,  frequent  changes 
of  water  in  the  cooling  tank  will  generally 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  And  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  just  how  cold  your 
milk  is.  I  have  known  milk  to  be  denied 
a  place  on  the  truck  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  only  62. 

A  milk  stirrer  is  a  great  aid  in  quick 
cooling.  We  ship  in  40-quart  cans,  and 
frequent  stirring  helps  materially.  At 
present  the  truck  schedule  in  our  terri¬ 
tory  gives  plenty  of  time  to  cool  morning’s 
milk,  but  this  has  not  always  been  so. 
At  times  when  there  has  been  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  very  quick  cooling  I  have  secured 
a  temperature  of  55  in  less  than  40 
minutes  by  stirring  vigorously  hbout 
every  five  minutes.  The  stirrer  used  is 
about  two  feet  long,  a  curved  ring, 
similar  to  an  ice  tong,  handle  at  the  top, 
and  perforated  heavy  plate  tin  saucer  at 
the  bottom. 

All  milk  regulations  have  a  reason  and 
purpose,  yet  there  are  times  when  it 
seems  a  bit  stiff  to  see  perfectly  good, 
sweet  milk  rejected  for  a  slight  margin 
of  temperature.  However,  rules  are  rules, 
and  something  which  came  under  my 
observation  this  year  illustrates  the 
benefit  of  a  uniform  policy.  In  this  and 
in  another  adjoining  district  two  dealers 
operate.  One  has  always  been  very 
strict  about  temperature:  the  other  is  not 
so  particular.  Naturally,  it  has  often  been 
a  subject  of  comment  among  dairymen. 
In  reply  to  a  remonstrance  of  one  farmer, 
the  field  man  for  the  strict  dealer,  pointed 
out  that  he  was  merely  carrying  out  a 
State  regulation,  and  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  State  inspectors  would  drop 
into  the  other  dealer’s  plant  some 
.morning,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
supplying  that  dealer  would  .suffer  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  And  on  a  certain  morning  just 
that  happened.  On  one  truckload  of 
100  cans  more  than  a  quarter  were  re¬ 
jected.  And  one  full  can  lost  meant 
about  $3. 

Third  on  the  list  is  a  hay  knife  at  a 
cost  of  $1.20.  We  sell  on  contract  and 
as  we  had  some  breeding  troubles  last 
year,  this  showed  up  in  low  production 
during  .the  late  Fall  months.  Being  much 
impressed  with  the  system  of  pasturing 
used  in  Europe  where  the  best  cows  are 
given  the  best  pasture  plots,  we  reasoned 
that  this  should  work  in  the  hay  mow. 
With  the  hay  knife  we  cut  down  to  where 
we  would  give  our  best  producers  some 
of  our  best  mixed  hay.  The  result  seems 
to  -have  been  favorable,  and  in  this  State 
where  the  contract  system  gives  every 
dairyman  an  incentive  to  maintain  even 
production,  this  is  a  point  of  some  value. 

Connecticut  dairy  hill. 


Bitter  Milk 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  five  years  old 
that  has  been  milked  since  April  25, 
1929  and  will  freshen  the  middle  of 
May  1930.  For  the  last  three  weeks 
her  milk  has  been  bitter,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  butter  from  the  cream. 
Cream  when  churned  gets  frothy,  fills  the 
churn  and  I  can  get  no  sign  of  butter 
even  •though  I  churn  for  two  hours.  My 
neighbor  has  a  Jersey  cow  whose  milk  is 
bitter  also  and  he  cannot  get  any  butter 
from  her  cream  either.  Will  you  please 
let  me  know  the  cause  of  this  and  if 
there  is  anyway  to  remedy  it? 

I.  A.  BROWN. 

Although  milk  is  normally  a  perfect 
and  excellent  food,  it  is,  like  other  foods, 
subject  to  modification  and  fermentations, 
•depending  upon  the  condition  under 


which  it  is  produced  and  handled.  Abnor¬ 
malities  in  milk  may  range  from  a  slight 
off  odor  or  flavor  to  a  very  noticeable  bad 
color  or  flavor.  Milk  may  acquire  ab¬ 
normal  flavors  or  odf"’  in  several  ways. 
The  cow  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
lactation  period  may  be  slightly*  upset 
in  her  normal  processes  of  digestion  and 
produce  milk  with  an  unusual  flavor. 
This  is  usually  temporary.  Highly 
flavored  foods,  such  as  onions  or  turnips 
when  eaten  by  the  cow  may  impart  their 
flavor  to  the  milk.  Milk  absorbs  any 
odor  that  it  may  be  exposed  to,  such  as 
coal  tar  products  or  any  strong  disin¬ 
fectants  which  may  be  used  around  a 
barn. 

When  milk  appears  to  be  bitter,  and 
its  cream  gives  a  frothy  appearance,  it 
would  seem  that  the  cause  was  due  to 
one  of  two  things.  Either,  because  of  a 
late  stage  of  lactation  of  the  cow,  she 
is  producing  a  bitter  milk,  or  some  type 
of  bacteria  is  getting  into  the  milk  shortly 
after  it  is  drawn.  If  the  cow  is  to  blame, 
the  taste  is  either  caused  by  her  eating 
some  weed  in  her  hay  such  as  worm¬ 
wood,  or  it  may  be  a  bacterial  growth  in 
the  udder.  Should  the  trouble  come  from 
the  introduction  of  an  organism  after 
milking,  the  milk  would  not  have  a  bitter 
taste  immediately  after  being  milked. 

You  should  determine  at  first  just  flow 
soon  the  bitterness  may  be  detected.  If 
the  milk  appears  bitter  when  drawn,  it 
is  suggested  that  you  give  the  cow  at 
least  two  doses  of  epsom  salts,  allowing 
lier  a  pound  at  each  dose  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days.  Such  treatment  may 
stir  up  the  digestive  tract  and  the  cow 
will  pass  off  that  which  is  causing  the 
trouble.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a  good 
succulent  feed  always  helps  the  quality 
of  the  milk,  in  that  succulence  tends  to 
be  laxative  and  aids  in  the  excretion  of 
toxins  which  may  develop  late  in  the 
cow’s  lactation  period.  Soaked  beet  pulp 
is  probably  the  best  source  of  succulence 
and  a  few  tablespoons  of  black  strap 
molasses  added  to  the  bdet  pulp  will  aid  in 
giving  the  cow  an  appetite,  as  well  as 
helping  to  eradicate  any  toxins  from  the 
alimentary  tract. 

No  doubt  the  frothiness  in  your  cream 
when  ready  to  churn  is  due  to  the  same 
trouble  which  is  causing  the  bitter  milk. 
If  the  milk  does  not  seem  to  be  bitter 
when  first  drawn,  try  drawing  it  into 
a  sterile  receptacle,  which  has  .been  made 
so  by  scalding  water,  and  note  if  the 
bitterness  continues  to  develop.  Organ¬ 
isms  which  cause  bitter  milk  and  abnor¬ 
mal  flavors  often  come  from  the  water 
supply  or  from  a  failure  to  properly 
•sterilize  equipment. 

Frothy  cream  which  fails  to  churn 
lacks  the  viscosity  necessary  to  make 
the  fat  particles  lump  together  as  they 
must  do  during  churing.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  some  form  of  bacteria  are 
without  doubt  causing  the  trouble  with 
your  milk.  Until  a  short  time,  ago,  little 
was  known  about  the  effects  of  bacteria 
and  especially  their  effect  upon  milk. 
This  has  been  a  very  serious  handicap 
to  the  dairy  industry.  However,  today- 
in  intelligent  dairy  circles  troubles  caused 
by  bacteria  last  only  a  short  time  as  the 
causes  and  remedies  are  known.  Mill 
when  first  drawn  contains  gases  anci 
animal  odors.  If  properly  aerated  anc 
immediately  cooled  after  being  drawn  in 
a  clean  atmosphere,  the  gases  and  odors 
are  driven  off  and  causes  of  fermentation 
are  checked.  Cooling  milk  to  40  to  5( 
degrees  F.  and  holding  it  below  that 
temperature  checks  fermentation,  so  that 
at  least  during  the  Winter  months  milk 
should  be  kept  for  72  hours  without  going 
off  in  flavor.  j.  w.  b. 


Livestock  in  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gives  the  following  figures  of  live¬ 
stock  in  the  State  January  1,  1930 : 
Florses  and  colts,  49,000;  mules  and  mule 
colts,  5,000 ;  milk  cows,  two  years  old 
and  over,  125,000 ;  heifers,  one  to  two 
years  old,  18.000 ;  all  cattle  and  calves. 
167,000 ;  swine,  51,000 ;  sheep,  6.000 
Milk  cows  are  increasing  in  nui»ber  in 
the  State,  there  being  18,000  more  than 
four  years  ago.  Swine  decreased  3,00C 
last  year. 
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Feed  MercKants  and  Dealers 
Meet 

More  than  300  of  its  490  members  were 
present  at  the  mid-Winter  convention  and 
trade  expansion  conference  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Federation  of  Feed  Merchants  in 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  20-21.  The 
organization’s  membership  is  in  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  According  to  Secretary  W.  A. 
Stannard,  the  members  supply  187,000 
farmers  with  feed  in  these  States.  His 
figures  show  that,  on  the  average,  each 
member  has  426  customers  on  his  list; 
that  each  does  an  annual  business  of 
$154,000,  or  $68,091,144  for  the  group  as 
a  whole ;  that  their  average  inventory  is 
$22,000;  that  their  notes  and  accounts 
receivable  average  $26,21S ;  that  only  five 
members  do  business  on  a  cash  basis, 
and  that  the  total  value  of  the  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  members  is 
$14,516,000. 

Judge  Roscoe  C.  Harper,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  said  that  the  publicity  given 
to  overproduction  in  the  dairy  industry 
had  decreased  the  selling  value  of  his 
purebred  dairy  cows  by  50  per  cent.  He 
didn’t  believe  that  there  was  a  surplus, 
but  classed  it  as  propaganda  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  big  distributors.  Dr.  M.  T. 
Munn  of  the  seed  laboratory  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  reviewed  the  objects  and  workings 
of  the  State  laws  relating  to  seeds. 

The  Federation  is  working  for  a  change 
in  feed  labeling  laws  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  affecting  the  use 
of  cod-liver  oil  in  mixed  feeds.  The 
object  is  to  cut  out  the  cost  of  registra¬ 
tion,  sacks  and  bags  for  manufacturers 
who  include  cod-liver  oil  in  their  feeds 
for  only  a  part  of  each  season. 

On  Feb.  21,  the  New  York  State  Feed 
Manufacturers’  Association  held  its 
annual  meetings  in  Binghamton.  Practi¬ 
cally  its  entire  membership  was  present. 
Former  President  M.  O.  Wilson  presided. 
It  was  voted  to  adopt  a  new  name,  this 
being  the  Northeastern  States  Feed  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  its  members  live  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
State.  The  officers  elected  are  :  President, 
L.  S.  Riford ;  first  vice-president,  C.  M. 
Cox;  second  vice-president,  Geo  Gott- 
schalk  ;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  P.  Elmore. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  D.  c.  w. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

It  is  said  that  plans  to  locate  a 
farmers’  market  at  the  food  terminal  in 
Cleveland  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Northern  Ohio  Food  Terminal  Company. 
It  is  estimated  that  produce  will  be 
trucked  from  as  far  west  as  Toledo,  south 
to  Mt.  Vernon  and  east  to  Erie,  Pa. 

Foul  brood  is  taking  heavy  toll  of 
bees  in  this  section,  especially  in  Mahon¬ 
ing  County ;  and  because  of  this  it  is 
feared  that  the  fruit  crop  will  .suffer  this 
year  because  of  lack  of  pollination. 
Frank  E.  Todd,  State  entomologist  of 
California,  who  is  visiting  here,  states 
that  the  bee  is  25  times  more  important 
to  the  fruit  grower  than  it  is  to  the 
honey  producer. 

The  several  recent  Spring  days  have 
given  gardeners  an  opportunity  to  make 
and  repair  hotbeds,  many  of  which  will 
soon  be  started,  and  the  man  who  has 
flue-heated  hotbeds  has  a  better  assur¬ 
ance  of  success  than  the  one  who  has  to 
depend  upon  beds  heated  by  manure. 

Youngstown  Produce. — Butter,  cream¬ 
ery  first,  38%c;  creamery  extra,  41  ^c. 
Cheese,  New  York  State,  new  29c. ;  New 
York  State  old,  34c.  Oleo,  Vegetable  fat, 
lS^c. ;  animal  fat,  22%c.  Eggs,  fresh, 
34e.~  Flour,  Winter  wheat,  $6.40 ;  spring 
wheat.  $8.60.  Live  poultry,  heavy  hens, 
26  to  27c.;  Leghorn  hens,  22  to  23c.;. 
stags  and  roosters,  16  to  18c. ;  Leghorn 
springers,  20  to  22c. ;  heavy  springers, 
25  to  27c.  Dressed  poultry,  roosters,  25 
to  27c.;  heavy  hens,  35  to  37c.;  Leghorn 
springers,  31  to  33c. ;  heavy  springers, 
34  to  36c. ;  light  hens  31  to  33c. 

Cleveland  Produce.  —  Butter,  extra, 
39%c. ;  extra  firsts,  38%c.  Eggs,  extras, 
29c.  ;  firsts,  28  to  29y2c.  Poultry,  fowls, 
28c. ;  medium,  29c. ;  Leghorn,  24c. ;  heavy 
springers,  28c. ;  Leghorn  springers,  20e. ; 
ducks,  20  to  25c. ;  old  cocks,  18c. ;  geese, 
18  to  20c.;  stags,  23c.  Potatoes,  Ohio 
and  New  York  $4.15  per  150  lb.  sack; 
Maine  Green  Mt.  $3.50  per  120  lb.  sack; 
Idaho  Russet,  $3.85  to  $4.15  per  100  lb. 
sack. 

Cleveland  Livestock.  —  Hogs,  receipts 
3.500 ;  holdover,  41 ;  market,  steady  to 
15c.  higher;  150  to  260  lbs.,  $11.75  to 
$12;  bulk  mixed.  $111)0;  270  to  300  lbs. 
$11.25  to  $11.50;  sows,  $9  to  $9.25; 
stags,  $7  to  $7.25.  Cattle,  receipts,  800; 
market,  uneven,  around  steady  ;  common 
to  good  steers,  $9.65  to  $12.25;^  bulk 
common  to  medium  around  $10.50  to 
$11.50;  common  to  medium  cows,  $6.50 
to  $7.75;  ewes  good,  upward  to  $8.50; 
cutter  grades,  $4  to  $5.75;  sausage  bulls, 


$7  to  $8.  Calves,  receipts  700;  market, 
steady  ;  better  grade  vealers,  $15  to  $16 ; 
culls  to  medium,  $9.50  to  $13.50.  Sheep, 
receipts,  2,500;  market,  steady;  better 
grade  lambs,  $11  to  $11.50;  top  $11.75; 
medium  throwout,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  fat 
ewes,  $6  to  $7.  F.  S.  H. 


Shorthorn  Prices  in  1929 

The  reports  of  86  Shorthorn  sales  in 
1929  show  that  3,891  cattle  sold  for  a 
total  of  $793,510,  averaging  $204  a 
head  compared  with  3,570  head  that 
went  through  87  sales  in  1928  for  a  total 
of  $685,444,  an  average  of  $192.  During 
1929  there  was  an  increase  of  $108,070 
in  total  money,  and  $12  or  a  6.2  per  cent 
rise  in  average  price  per  head  over  1928. 
Last  year  was  the  first  year  since  1922 
that  the  average  was  over  $200.  An 
average  of  $237  was  reached  that  year.' 
The  low  year  of  the  decade  just  past  was 
1924,  during  which  2,810  cattle  selling 
through  65  sales  averaged  $160.  Another 
low  year  was  1926  but  there  was  greater 
public  sale  activity  than  in  1924,  4,241 
cattle  passing  through  87  sales  at  $161 
each.  The  fewest  sales  since  1913  were 
held  in  1927,  there  being  but  55  sales 
recorded,  with  2,616  cattle  selling  at  an 
average  of  $177.63  a  head. 

Activity  seemed  to  be  at  a  low  point 
in  1910,  1912  and  1913,  45  sales  reported 
in  1912  marking  the  year  of  the  lowest 
number.  One  has  to  go  back  to  1909  to 
find  a  lower  average  price  for  Short¬ 
horns  at  auction  than  was  paid  in  1924. 
In  1909  an  average  of  $159  a  head  was 
paid,  following  which  there  was  a  15-year 
span  when  the  average  annual  price  per 
head  was  above  $160,  1920  was  the  high 
year.  In  205  sales  reported  for  that 
year,  11,272  cattle  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $603. 

The  high  average  sale  of  1929  was 
held  November  30  at  Edellyn  Farm  in 
Illinois  where  37  Shorthorns  averaged 
$666.  Browndale  Golden  Victor,  selling 
at  this  sale  to  Reid  Carpenter  of  Ohio 
for  $3,650,  was  the  highest-priced  Short¬ 
horn  bull  sold  at  auction  in  America 
during  1929.  The  highest-priced  Scotch 
Shorthorn  female  reported  sold  at  public 
auction  was  the  show  heifer  Villager’s 
Goldie,  selling  in  the  sale  by  Duncan 
Campbell,  Moffatt,  Ontario,  on  October 
25  to  Col.  F.  H.  Deacon,  Unionville, 
Ontario,  for  $2,000.  The  highest-priced 
Shorthorn  female  at  public  auction  was 
the  imported  Milking  Shorthorn  Whate- 
cote  Elgance,  she  sold  June  8  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  to  Alexander  Maclaren, 
Buckingham  Quebec,  for  $2,200,  in  the 
sale  of  cattle  imported  from  England  by 
R.  M.  Dodington.  At  the  same  sale  the 
bull  Bladen  Minstrel  sold  to  Northwood 
Farms,  Redmond,  Wash.,  for  $1,700,  this 
being  the  top  price  paid  for  a  Milking 
Shorthorn  bull  at  auction. 

JOHN  L.  TORMEY 


TJ 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  24 — Mar.  8. — Short  course  in  ice 
cream  making.  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  9-15. — Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

March.  17-212.-— International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  17. — Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull 
sale,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mar.  17. — Dispersal  of  Holsteins  to 
close  estate  of  K.  B.  Coulter,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Max*.  18. — Aberdeen-Angus  Iowa  State 
Show  and  Sale  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sales  manager. 

Mar.  19.  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  sale 
O’Hara  Stock  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  S.  Rich,  sale  manager. 

Mai*.  21.- — Joint  dispersal  Guernsey 
herds  estate  F.  C.  Benham.  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  estate  K.  B.  Coultei*,  Clifton 
Springs  at  Coulter  Farm,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Apr.  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
managei*. 

Apr.  8. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.- — Aberdeen-Angus  Breedei's’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

May  9. — Western  N.  Y.  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  Sale  at  Caldwell  Place, 
Marion,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 
manager 


Buck  :  “Can  you  give  me  a  definition 
of  an  orator?’’  Private:  “Sure.  He’s  the 
fellow  who’s  always  ready  to  lay  down 
your  life  for  his  country.” — Kennebec 
Journal. 
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RABBITS 

1 

[ 

Raise  Rabbits  (or  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  6.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

REGISTERED,  PEO.  CHINCHILLAS— Whitt.  Steel.  Gray  Flemnh  Gienta. 
Silver  Martins.  Green  Mountain  Ratkilry,  Mantiemcry  Ctr.,  VI. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  OF 

O’Hara  tSc  Brambly  Accredited  Herd 

with  a  consignment  of  6  Head  front  Edgemere  Farm,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 
to  be  held  at  O’lIAKA  STOCK  FARM,  8  miles  south  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  Auburn-Ithaca-Genoa  State  Ril. 

Wednesday,  IVTarch  19,  1930 

22  Cows  in  milk  10  choice  Heifers  1  young  Bulls,  1  from  A.  K.  Cow  with  600  lbs.  B.  F. 

These  heifers  are  granddaughters  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  4th  and  Florham  Laddie.  Considered  by  many  one 
of  the  best  herds  in  Cayuga  County.  Sale  also  includes  6  good  farm  horses. 

JOHN  S.  RICH,  Sales  Mgr.  -  CATALOGS  on  request  -  MARION,  NEW  YORK 


More  Money 

with  a 

copper-content ,  galvanized  O  f  V 

ROSSMETAL  MLU 

Keeps  ensilage  sweet — no  freeze  troubles  —  no 
shrinkage — no  swelling — fire-proof — windproof 
—  easily  made  higher  —  lifetime  satisfaction. 
Free  book — *  ‘  Users  Own  Words ”  written  by 
250  satisfied  Ross  owners. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
| (Established  1850 )  62  Warder  St. | 

Check  items  wanted 


Silos  Stanchions 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


Hog  Houses 


Agents  Wanted 


to  sell  old  established 
line  of  Stock  Tonics, 
Fly  Sprays  and  other 
high  grade  Products.  Liberal  commissions.  Permanent 
territory.  W.  D.  CARPENTER  CO„  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS 


ZD 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


628  Land  Title  Bldg 
Phlladelphle,  Penna. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

CHEDCO  COUNTRY  GIRL 

Dropped  March  30,  1926 
Sire:  Langwater  Mixter  69371 
Dam:  Mixter  Farm  Sister  124196 
10188.8  lbs.  Milk.  579.88  lbs.  Butter  Fat.  Class  F 

C.  E.  C0TTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Our  barns  are  crowded  with  more  than  136  Guernseys, 
under  2  years  of  age.  To  make  room,  we  will  sell  a  few 
young  Guernseys,  (male  or  female)  at  very  low  prices. 
Write  immediately  for  pedigrees.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood-tested.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.R.rDam» 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

unui  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  Registered  Guernseys 
II U  TV  14  cows  and  heifers  to  freshen  within  next  2  mos. 
and  no  space  for  them.  Accredited  and  negative.  Write 

to  WM.  KOCH,  Sheldegren  Farm,  Greenfield,  Maas. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


1 


w 


ANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS — State  price  in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road-  N.  Y.  C. 


ENTIRE  HERD 

HOLSTEINS 

Practically  all  young  cows  and  Second  calf  heifers. 
Some  fresh.  C.  T.  A.  Records  12,500  to  16,000.  300  to  500  fat. 

Accredited.  Priced  to  Sell. 

Herd  Sire.  Also  Six  Guernseys. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EIIGEW OOD  1>A1RY  FARMS,  Whitewater.  Wis: 


MILKING  SHORTHORN— Red,  Jan.  4th,  Bull  Calf. 

Best  type,  record  dam  and  granddams,  Accred¬ 
ited,  $50.00.  E.  B.  FOX.  R.  R.  2,  Lowell,  Mass. 


JERSEYS 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  Welt  Hartford,  Vt.  ggiSec. 

A.  BULLOCK 

-  ‘  ‘1.  ¥. 


sale  2  Purebred  Jersey  Heifers  Burlingham,  N, 


SHEEP 


] 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  LAMBS 

H.  J.  V AN  DTKE  K.  0.  10  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen- Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  Bred  heifers  for  sale. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFOROS  FOR  SALE! 

10  Ids.  Calves,  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  Ids.  Springers,  146  Cows; 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sort;  other  cattle;  2  Ids.  Work 
Horses.  Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport, la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWINE 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllfe,  Penna. 

4%  m  BIA  BRED  DOES  FOR  SALE— Grades 

uCJlil  8  of  three  breeds,  $26  to  $46. 

Elam  S.  Horet,  R.  I .  Ranks,  Pa. 


Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  V. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to.  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S. — Chester  White  Barrons,  4  wks.  old,  $5.50  each. 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Paland  China  and  Cheater  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs.,  $4.60  to 
$».00.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

paryc  for  Qnla  Young  feeder*,  14-161  bs. , 
lOi  tJdie  $5.50  each.  Shoats,  20-25 
lbs.,  $6.50  ea.  Good  grade,  carefully  sorted  stock. 
Ship  what  you  want  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Breeds: 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Wm.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Ma«a.  Tel.  1085 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester,  15  to  18 
lbs.  each  sold  C.O  D.— $5,00.  If  not  satisfied  with  them 
return  them  to  Michael  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tol.  0635 

„  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Good  rugged  feeding  pigs,  weighing  18  to  20  lbs.  They 
will  satisfy  you  in  everyway.  Price  $5.50  ea.  Shipped 

C.O.D.  HIGHLAND  YARDS.  W  ALT1IAM,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wal.  0888-M 

f)  1AI/3P  Grand  champion  strain. 

rurehrefllj  1  1,  iV)WS,ireii  for  April  and  May 

A  UIGU1CU  V.l.V.tJUW3fa!.row  weight,  250  lbs., 
$40.00.  Shoats,  3  mos.  old,  either  sex,  $12.00.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  YERNON  LAPLEll,  It.  D.  t.  M|ddle«ex,  New  York 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE,'1;:;',',' 

F.  M.  PaUliigtoii  &  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

DEG-  SPOTTED  POL  AN  D-C  HINAS — Sows,  BoarP,  Pipe. 
■*  A*  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  P'enna. 

AHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES — A  No.  1  Pigs,  Muo  each.  Ped- 
v  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  *15.00.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Ftlli.  N.  y. 

|  DOGS 

FOR  SALE! 

Wire-haired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies 
and  Grown  Dogs— from  $20.00  to  $60.00 

COCKEI.’  SPANIEL  and  PEKINGESE  PUPPIES 
Females..,.  $25.00  Males...,  $85.00 

All  eligible  to  A.  K.  C.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-MALE  COLLIE 

Thorobred,  19  months  old.  Moving1  to  apartment, 
makes  it  necessary  to  place  this  dog  in  good  home. 

J.  BANNINGA,  100  Carmita  Avenue,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  None  better  at  any  price. 

Tf'F'  DITDQ  For  a  quick  sale  and  good 
57  Ay* A  U  rO  home.  Males,  $10;  females, 

$6.  FltEb  L.  WHITE,  Piping  Glen  Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Montioello,  Iowa 

COCKER  D!  mo  2  raos-.  lonF  ears,  wavy  coats. 

SPANIEL  rUrb  o-H^RILEY  feSS*  vt 

!ai£  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna.  N  Y. 

PEMAIK  BOSTON  TE  H  HI  EH— 2  years,  great  pet 
*•  and  companion;  house  broke;  loves  childern.  Auto 
broke  and  watch  dog,  $25.00.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Yt. 

/COLLIE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
VI  greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

f'OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS — Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  CHy,  Pm. 

Female  Collies 

n*  1  cowrrn  I  IP  heel  driver,  »25.  Collie 
Male  DOG  LULLlh.  Pllps’  none  better;  Males, 

1  DUG  VVj  LlLlL  98.  OSCAR  RILET.Fr.nklin,  VI. 

U1ANTED— Wirehaired  Fox  Terriers,  Cocker  Spaniels, 

WW  all  ages.  ZIEGEH,  25  Haight  Are.,  Ponghkeep.ie,  N.  Y. 

1IPPDAI  EC  8  mos-  old.  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier,  male 

KIHLUHLLO  6  mos.  old.  SHADTSIOE  FARM,  Madison.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Newfoundland  Male, registered, $50. 
*  Good  watch  dog.  C.  MU, 1, Kit.  Box  84,  Elmsford,  ,V  Y. 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
AV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

HORSES 

Egg  grad!  PERCHERONS 

full  sisters,  coming  three  and  four,  closely  matched 
sound,  rich  bay  with  stars,  $426.  Pair  of  own  brothers 
coming  two  and  three  roans,  built  much  alike,  will  make 
valuable  team,  $325.  Roan  mare,  coming  three,  snug 
and  sound  $165.  VERNON  LAFLER,  R.  D.  1,  Hlddl.aex,  N.  Y. 

Belmont  Farm  Percherons 

FOR  SALE 

5  big,  young  stallions.  Two  mated  teams,  gray  brood 
mares  in  foal,  $1,200  and  $1,500.  Five  young  mares, 
all  show  horses.  Team  registered  black  mares  in  foai 
$850.  Big,  reg.  gray  mare  in  foal,  5  years  old,  $850. 
II.  11.  R ELL  A  SONS  MT.  EPIIRAIM,  N.  J. 

For  Sale 


BELGIAN  STALLION 


Beautiful 
Purebred  Roan 

coming  3  years  old.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
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to  consume  and  turn  into  milk  a 
volume  of  dry,  heavy  and  hard-to- 
digest  winter  diet,  the  only  safe 
and  profitable  plan  is  regular  con¬ 
ditioning  of  the  whole  dairy.  For 
this  purpose  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  use  KOW-KARE  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  feeding  program. 

A  scientific  blend  of  Iron,  the 
great  builder  and  blood  purifier, 
and  potent  medicinal  herbs  and 
roots,  KOW-KARE  acts  directly 
on  the  organs  of  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation.  When  these  function 
normally,  your  feed  money  comes 
back  as  milk  money.  Health  and 
resistance  to  disease  are  your  bonus 
for  recognizing  that  your  cows 
need  this  common-sense  aid  to 
meet  uncommon  winter-feeding 
conditions. 

At  calving  time,  no  investment 
is  so  certain  to  return  a  big 
premium,  as  KOW-KARE  con¬ 
ditioning  before  and  after  this 
ordeal.  In  thousands  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  dairies  no  cow  is  allowed  to 
freshen  without  this  aid. 

KOW-KARE  comes  in  two  sizes, 
$1.25  and  65^.  At  drug,  feed, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we 
will  mail,  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept*  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Discouraging  business — and  dis¬ 
astrous  to  profits— to  have  even  a 
small  part  of  your  herd  lagging 
behind.  One  or  two  cows  fed  at  a 
loss  can  easily  eat  up  a  fair  profit 
from  twice  the  number  of  cows 
that  pay.  With  responsible  dairy 
authorities  claiming  that  only  an 
average  of  one  cow  in  three  actu¬ 
ally  pays  a  profit— isn’t  it  worth 
while  to  work  doubly  hard  on  the 
ones  that  only  break  even,  or 
board  at  a  loss? 

Closely  kept  milk  and  feed  rec¬ 
ords  on  your  own  herd  might 
startle  you.  So  often  a  few  vigor¬ 
ous  producers  have  to  carry  the 
whole  dairy  —  during  the  barn- 
feeding  months,  especially,  when 
the  milk-making  load  is  vastly 
increased.  * 

To  keep  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  on  a  healthy,  vigorous  plane 


Isn’t  it  time 
for  serious 
figuring? 


When 

Cows 

loaf. . . 
dairy  profits 
vanish  fast* 


KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated  Cow  Conditioner 


♦ 


Free  32-Page  Cow  Book 

A  valuable  treatise  on  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
cow  troubles.  Written  for  the  farmer  by  a  veterinary 
authority.  Full  of  useful  dairy  hints  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Send  today. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

-  Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Sheep  Ranches  in  West 
Virginia 

Why  are  there  not  more  sheep  ranches 
in  West  Virginia?  In  the  West  every 
farm  is  a  ranch  regardless  of  its  size. 
There  are  a  great  variety  of  ranches, 
cattle  ranches,  sheep  ranches,  horse 
ranches,  and  chicken  ranches,  in  fact 
where  any  kind  of  an  animal  is  raised 
we  hear  of  a  ranch. 

Often  we  hear  some  farmer  say  “I  wish 
I  had  a  lot  of  money,  I  would  go  West 
and  .buy  a  ranch.”  This  farmer  is  a 
ranchman  on  a  small  scale  but  does  not 
know  it.  West  Virginia  could  have  some 
of  -the  largest  sheep  ranches  in  the 
.country  if  her  people  were  so  minded. 
The  steep  hills  of  West  Virginia  are 
adapted  to  sheep  raising.  They  destroy 
;  brush  and  enrich  the  land.  In  many  in- 
!  stances  goats  could  be  made  use  of  to 
clean  up  the  undergrowth.  A  small 
number  of  goats  are  raised  within  the 
State. 

There  are  many  steep  bluffs  in  West 
Virginia  that  are  fertile.  They  have 
never  been  farmed.  Other  hills  have  been 
plowed  too  much  and  here  sheep  would 
do  much  to  help  enrich  -the  soil.  The 
West  Virginia  hills  were  made  for  sheep 
growing  rather  than  for  corn  and  wheat 
crops. 

West  Virginia  has  a  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  and  one  half  million 
people.  She  has  800,000  sheep  and  88,- 
000  farms.  This  would  he  an  average  of 
about,  nine  sheep  to  every  farm.  The  av¬ 
erage  number  of  acres  -for  her  farms  is 
315.  It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  sheep 
raising  is  not  carried  on  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  be.  The  climate  is  mild  as 
compared  with  Wyoming  and  Montana 
where  large  numbers  are  raised.  Land  is 
not  dear  in  most  sections  of  the  State 
suitable  -to  sheep  raising.  In  some  places 
and  near  market  it  can  be  bought  at  any 
price  from  $20  an  acre  up.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  not  suitable  for  any¬ 
thing  else  but  sheep  raising  that  can  be 
bought  cheap,  in  many  instances  the 
ground  being  a  little  too  steep  for  cattle. 

EDMTJND  M.  CONAWAY 


Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
News 

Some  prices  have  varied  in  the  past 
month  or  so  and  others  have  remained 
rather  stationary.  Eggs  that  are  sold  at 
the  stores  bring  about  32  cents  a  dozen, 
Larger  producers  who  ship  to  New  York 
get  a  few  cents  more.  Not  enough  to 
really  count  in  this  vicinity  take  eggs  to 
the  Johnson  City  market,  the  only  city 
market  they  can  reach  by  truck,  but  eggs 
bring  more  there  right  now.  Butter  is 
down  decidedly.  Not  much  dairy  butter 
is  made  and  that  is  commonly  sold  to 
private  customers.  Its  price  is  somewhere 
around  40  cents.  Much  store  butter  from 
the  West  is  sold  at  40  cents  or  under, 
although  some  goes  at  a  little  more. 

Potatoes  are  hardly  as  high  a-s  shortly 
after  digging  in  the  Fall.  About  $1.50 
is  what  a  farmer  might  get  for  a  few 
bushels  at  the  store.  Apples  would  bring 
a  little  higher  price  if  of  high  quality. 
Much  outside  fruit  is  sold  including 
apples  and  at  what  we  consider  high 
prices.  Cabbages  are  cleared  out  and 
some  southern  grown  vegetables  are  now 
on  sale.  Milk  as  the  milkman  delivers  it 
is  very  high,  the  prices  being  13  and  14 
cents  for  grade  B  and  not  pasteurized. 
Other  towns  get  a  better  rate  usually. 
The  farmer  sells  at  lower  prices,  it  being 
about  $2.65  as  an  average  per  100  pounds, 
depending  on  the  buyer  and  the  test. 
That  is  considerably  under  six  cents  a 
quart. 

Cows  have  gone  down  in  price,  and  it 
is  hard  to  tell  whether  this  is  permanent. 
The  best  estimate  that  I  can  get  is  $25 
to  $50  off.  Not  many  weeks  ago  a  good 
cow  would  bring  $200  or  even  more.  It 
is  likely  that  a  similar  cow  can  now  be 
had  for  $150  or  a  little  higher.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between  a  tested  cow 
and  untested  is  now  from  $10  to  $25. 
With  cash  to  buy  with  one  can  go  out 
now  and  pick  a  pretty  good  untested  cow 
for  around  $100.  But  paying  a  little 
more  he  gets  a  better  one.  Hay  is  in  the 
best  demand  for  a  number  of  years. 
Some  predict  a  shortage  of  hay,  but  there 
is  a  lot  of  1928  hay  in  barns.  It  is  of 
rather  doubtful  quality,  but  can  he  used, 
and  some  of  it  at  least  will  be.  I  would 
put  the  price  of  1929  hay  in  the  mow  at 
about  $12  l. 


It’s  easy 
to  erect  a 

UNA  DILL  A 

Any  handy  man  can,  with 
the  help  of  a  boy,  erect  a 
Unadilla  Silo  easily  and 
quickly.  Its  few  simple 
parts,  fit  together  perfectly 
and  you  have  no  additional 
cost  for  extra  hired  help. 

The  time  and  money  saved 
through  this  one  feature  of 
the  Unadilla  is  but  the  first 
proof  of  your  wise  choice. 
Order  now.  Discount  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Ask 
for  free  catalog— and  litera¬ 
ture  on  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


M 

i  have 
always 
milked 
my  cows 

without 
hand 
stripping 
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A  Single  Tubs  System 

— now  14  METAL 


“  I  have  used  the  Burrell 
Milker  continuously 
sincel918, and  have  found 
it  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  I  have  alwaysmilked 
my  cows  without  hand 
stripping,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  kept  clean  very 
easily.- — W.  A.  Fullerton, 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

"It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean  ” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Cuts  and  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  be  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 

•or  S2.50  postpaid.  Describe  your 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book  3-B  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  '’’I  had  a  coll  that  knocked 
his  knee  and  became  badly  swollen.  After 
using  Absorbine  he  completely  recovered  and 
is  now  pacing  good  &  ever*9 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  Mass 


^Before  You  Build  a  BARN 
See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

— and  costs  much  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
in  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  com¬ 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  success  for  25  years.  One  in  a  vicinity 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  for  Free  Beamless  Barn  Bulletin. 
^Loucks  &  Son  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.^ 


The  last  word 

in  treating  all  lamenesses,  while  horse  works. 
1,000,000  users  endorse  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-tlie-Horse  Treatment  | 

FREE!  Send  now  for  the  greatest  horse  book  % 
ever  given  away.  Tells  how  to  locate  and  treat 
all  lamenesses.  Book,  sample  guarantee,  and 
proof  that  “Save-the-Horse”  makes  good,  all 
sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROV  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  I. 

Ask  your  druggist — or  order  direct. 


EDMONDS’ 

POUITRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begum 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
JJJ  Writ  3#tb  St..  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  27,  1930. 

MILK 

March  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.78%  5  2B, 
$2.03%;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.90. 


BUTTER 


'.35 


Extra,  92  score  .... 

* 

.34 

First,  SS  to  91  score. 

.32 

@1 

.33% 

Seconds  . 

.30 

@ 

.31% 

Lower  grades  . 

.28 

@ 

•29% 

Ladles  . 

.27 

@ 

•30% 

Packing  stock  . 

.25 

@ 

.26 

Renovated . 

.32 

@ 

.32% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

•36%  @ 

.37 

Extra  ••••••••••••• 

.36 

•35% 

Seconds  . 

.32% 

Centralized  . 

.29 

@ 

.33 

cheese 

State  flffts  held,  special . $0.25 

@$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22 

@, 

.23 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . 

.18 

@ 

•18% 

$0.34 
.32 
.31 
.31 
.  .30 
.25 
.23 
.20 


@$0 
@  . 
@  . 
@  • 
@  . 
@  • 
@ 


EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  . . 

Average  extras  _ . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

Mixed  colors  . 

(lathered,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . . . 

Cold  storage,  fancy  .... 

Lower  grades . . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs.  . 

Mixed  wts . 

Turkeys — Toms  .... 

Hens  . 32  @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  .  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 


35 

32% 

.35 

.33 

■30% 

.29 

.24 

.22 


$0.34@$0.40 

.30  @ 

.33 

•17  @ 

.24 

.30 

.25 

,40@ 

.44 

.38 

.33  @. 

.39 

.36 

.40@ 

.45 

2.00@ 

3.00 

2.00 

Ducks 


$0.27  @$0.31 

.22  @ 

.28 

.18  @ 

.19 

•22  @ 

.26 

,17@ 

.18 

•18@ 

.25 

Rabbits,  lb . 1S@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.00@$11.60 

Bulls  .  6.00@  8.50 

Cows  . . ’  6.00 @  S.OO 

Calves,  best  .  14.00@  14.50 

Common  to  good .  12.00i @  13.00 

Sheep  .  4.50@  6.00 

Lambs  .  12.00@  12.25 

Hogs  .  10.00@  10.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.1S@$0.20 

Good  to  choice . 15@  .17 

Culls  . 10.00@13.00 

J-jnnbs,  head  .  6.00@15.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 22.00@23.00 

Bulls  . 13.50 @15.00 

Cows  . . 16.00@17.50 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $1.50@$5.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 5.00@  6.25 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 2.35@  5.15 

150  lbs .  2.00@i  4.25 

Canada,  150  lbs .  2.50@  5.25 

Idaho,  bu .  3.50@  4.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.50@12.00 

Cuba,  bu .  2.00@  3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .  .60 @  2.50 

Del.  and  Md„  bu . 1.25@  1.40 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Cal.  doz.  . . . 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  . . . 

Cabbage,  old,  bag . 

New  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.  . 

Kale,  bbl . ,  ... 

Leeks,  100  .bchs . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu.  _ . .  . . 

Spinach,  bu.  . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

Stringbeans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$10. 

Pea  .  7.50 'O'  7 

Red  kidney . 10.00 @  10. 

White  kidney . 10.25@  10 

FRUITS 


$5.00@$20 

2.50  @  3 

.20  @ 

2.00  @ 
2.50@ 
1.00@ 
1.00  @ 
1.00@ 
6.50@ 
1.50@ 
1.00@ 
1.75@ 
1.50@ 
4.25@‘ 
2.00  @ 
1.00@ 
2.50@ 
2.00@ 

1.50  @ 


00 

50 

30 

.25 

00 

50 

00 

00 

.00 

.00 

.50 

00 

00 

75 

50 

25 

00 

00 

00 

50 

.75 

25 

,50 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  . . 

.  .$4.00 @$10.50 

Baldwins . 

7.00 

Greenings  . 

. .  3.50(S> 

9.50 

York  Imp . 

..  4.00@ 

5.75 

Pears  Eastern,  bu . 

.  .  2.00@ 

3.25 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box 

. .  5.50@ 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

. .  ,30@ 

.45 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Signs  of  Spring  were  seen  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  during  the  past  week,  when  the  first 
asparagus  from  California  was  seen  on  the 
street.  Receipts  were  naturally  light  and 
brought  $11  to  $12  per  crate  of  a  dozen  bunches. 
Some  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  “grass”  was 
also  received,  but  in  limited  amounts.  This  is 
exceptionally  early  for  arrivals  of  this  crop 
from  either  of  those  States.  The  unseasonably 
hot  weather  affected  trading  and  the  market 
on  a  number  of  commodities  was  dull  and  rather 
weak.  Strawberries'  from  Florida  were  in 
heavier  supply  and  the  price  declined  gradually 
to  40  to  45c  per  quart,  and  20  to  23c  per  pint. 
Apples  sold  fairly  well  and  the  market  held 
steady,  with  best  marks  moving  readily  at  the 
quoted  figures.  Barrelled  Baldwins  sold  at 
$5.50  to  $6,  while  2(4-in.  Greenings  brought 
$4.25.  Virginia  Winesaps  sold  at  $5  to  $5.50 
for  the  2(4 -in.  sizes,  while  Yorks  were  mostly 
$0  for  2 %-in.  marks.  Bushel  Staymans  brought 
$2.25  to  $2.50,  while  Romes  were  ranging  from 
$1.15  to  $2.25  with  a  few  sales  at  $2.50.  Other 
varieties  held  to  last  week’s  levels.  String 
beans  were  steady  to  firm  when  of  good  quality, 
but  some  of  the  arrivals  were  of  ordinary  condi¬ 
tion  and  after  unloading  from  refrigerators,  the 
quality  slumped  badly.  Good  wax  beans  brought 
$5  to  $6,  while  fiat  green  sold  at  $5.25  to  $0; 
and  round  at  $3  to  $4  a  hamper.  Beets  were 
weaker  at  the  close,  with  Texas  crates  selling 
at  $2.75  to  $3.25  a  crate.  New  carrots  met  a 
better  demand  and  the  market  advanced,  with 
California  crates  bunched,  selling  at  $2.75  to 
$3.25,  and  Texas  crates  $2.25  to  $2.50.  The 
cabbage  market  continued  firm,  although  the  de¬ 
mand  was  slightly  weaker,  due  to  the  hot  spell. 
N.  Y.  Danish  in  bulk  brought  $70  to  $72  a  ton. 
The  market  at  Western  New  York  State  was 
very  strong,  and  at  the  highest  point  this  sea¬ 
son,  when  it  reached  $70  to  $80  a  -ton.  Florida 
celery  shipments  increased  slightly  and  the 
market  eased  off  slightly.  Most  sales  were 
made  at  $2  to  $2.50  for  the  four-dozen  crates. 
Endive,  escarole  and  kale  held  about  steady. 
Lettuce  met  a  rather  dull  market  as  demand 
was  not  strong  enough  to  move  the  increased 
receipts.  Movement  out  of  the  Impreial  Val¬ 
ley  was  very  heavy  last  week,  a  total  of  1,515 
cars  moving.  Calif,  crates  of  Iceberg  sold  at 
$2.25  to  $3  for  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Florida 
half-barrel  hampers  were  also  dull  and  brought 
$1.50  to  $2.  Most  of  this  was  romaine.  Mush¬ 
rooms  were  badly  effected  by  the  hot  weather, 
which  came  at  a  bad  time,  as  a  holiday  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  its  midst.  Condition  and  quality 
suffered  and  the  market  was  weak.  Whites 
ranged  around  85  to  90c  per  3-lb.  basket,  while 
buttons  were  down  to  50  to  65e,  and  others  as 
low  as  25  to  40c.  Onions  were  also  lower,  and 
most  sales  of  100-lb.  sacks  from  all  sections 
brought  $1.75  to  $2.  Some  50-lb.  sacks  of 
Colorado  Valencias  brought  $1.90  to  $2  for  large 
onions.  Florida  peppers  were  firm  at  $6  to 
$6.50  a  crate  for  fancy,  and  $5  to  $5.50  for 
choice.  The  sweet  potato  market  continued  dull 
with  price  ranges  varying  little  from  last 
week’s.  Delaware  and  Maryland  bushel  hampers 
sold  at  $1  to  $1.15,  while  New  Jersey  mediums 
brought  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Street  sales  of  N.  J. 
%-bu.  baskets  brought  90c  to  $1.10  for  yellows 
and  $1  to  $1.15  for  reds.  The  white  market  was 
slightly  easier  at  the  close,  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  sold  at  $2.55  to  $2.75  a  100-lb.  sack,  while 
120-lb.  sacks  sold  at  $3  to  $3.25.  Pennsylvania 
Round  Whites  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3  for  120-lb. 
sacks,  while  100  lbs.  brought  $2.55  to  $2.75, 
with  a  few  sales  up  to  $2.90. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  slumped  badly  during  the 
past  week,  and  prices  declined  about  7  to  8c 
per  dozen.  Receipts  were  heavy  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  unable  to  absorb  the  increase  in  offer¬ 
ings.  A  total  of  30,054  cases  were  received 
for  the  week  ending  February  22,  compared 
with  19,692  the  week  before.  Buyers  were 
afraid  to  lake  hold  of  the  offerings,  because  of 
the  rapidly  declining  market,  and  the  marke* 
lacked  strength  throughout  the  week.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  closed  at  29c  on  the  25th,  while 
fresh  first  declined  about  7c,  and  closed  at 
27(4c.  Fancy  candled  stock  could  not  hold  up 
under  the  selling  pressure  and  weakened  to  34 
to  36c  for  case  offerings,  and  36  to  37c  for  car¬ 
toned  stock.  Cold  storage  holdings  are  now  at 
a  minimum  and  the  in-to-storage  movement 
will  take  place  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light  and  the 
market  about  steady,  with  most  sales  being 
made  at  29  to  30c  for  fancy  colored,  and  Leg¬ 
horns  at  26  to  28c.  Chickens  also  moved  fairly 
well  and  best  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  30  to 
32c  per  lb.  Broilers  were  quiet  and  brought  35 
to  36c  for  fancy  Rocks,  while  mixed  colors 
were  around  34  to  35c.  Turkevs,  ducks  and 
geese  uere  in  light  supply  and  sold  slowly  un¬ 
der  a  light  demand  and  dull  market.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh-killed  fowls  was  light  and  the 
market  was  easier,  at  the  close. 

Barrel-packed  fowls  brought  32  to  33c  per 
lb.,  while  western  boxed  offerings  sold  at  28 
to  29c  for  (  to  5  lbs.  Fine  meated  chickens 
moved  fairly  well  but  were  in  light  supply,  and 
coarse  and  staggy  meated  birds  brought  lower 
figures.  Fanfify  nearby  packed  chickens  sold  at 
35  to  36c  a  lb.  Old  roosters  were  dull  and 
barely  steady  in  price. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fine  quality  hay  was  scarce  this  past  week 
and  brought  top  quotations,  with  once  in  a 


while  a  premium.  TTndergrades  were  in  plen¬ 
tiful  receipts  and  sold  slowly.  Fine  quality 
feeding  hay  brought  $17  to  $20  a  ton,  while 
ordinary  was  down  to  $14.  Straw  was  in  light 
receipt  and  brought  $13  to  $15  a  ton  for  wheat, 
and  $12  to  $14  for  oat.  Trading  was  light  and 
the  market  held  about  steady.  J.  M.  F. 


WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . $0.10@$0.30 

Jacks,  pair . 40@  .50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  _ $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00  @  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  14.00@  22.00 

Straw  rye  .  16.004c  17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  14.00@  15.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.28% 

No.  1  No.  Spring  . 1.28% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 97% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51% 

Rye  . 84% 

Barley  . 77% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  <bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  *best,  lb . $0.44@  .45 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@  .55 

Gathered . 46@  .48 

Fowls,  lb . 45@  .55 

Turkeys,  lb.  . . 40@  .55 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Bucks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30 @  .60 

-String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 25 @.  .30 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  have  been  few  changes  worthy  of  note 
on  this  week’s  produce  market  at  Boston.  Com¬ 
paratively  heavy  holdings  on  track  of  potatoes 
have  occasioned  some  price  weakness.  Eggs 
were  slightly  lower.  On  the  wool  market  buy¬ 
ing  was  confined  largely  to  a  few  lines  with 
further  price  weakness  on  others. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good,  market  firm.  Various  varieties  ordinary, 
75c  to  $1.50.  Baldwins,  fancy,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.50.  Large  extra  fancy,  $2.50  to  $3.  McIn¬ 
tosh  ordinary,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Large  fancy, 
mostly  $3.75  to  $4.  Wash,  extra  fancy  Stay- 
mans,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me  and  N.  H.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $4  to  $6;  few  higher  bbl.  Va.  Yorks, 
unclassified.  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
crts.  behd.,  few  sales,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
N.  Y.  Danish,  mostly  $4  100-lb.  sack.  Native 
Savoy,  best,  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.;  poorer  lower.  Fla., 
IVz-bu.  hamp.,  $3  to  $3.25.  Calif,  crts.,  Savoy, 
$3.50.  Tex.,  round,  $3.50  to  $4  crt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  cut  off,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1  to  $1.10  bu. 
bskt.  Caiif.,  small  crts..  bchd.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 
Tex.,  $2.50  to  $3  100-lb.  bags.  Cut  off  and 
washed,  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Cranberries,- — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  (4-bu.  crts.,  Howes,  best, 
$4  to  $5;  poorer  lower. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Native.  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  mostly  $7  to 
$8  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  3  to  8  doz.,  $2  to  $3 
crt. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  h.h,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $3  to  $3.75  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  mostly  75c  to  $1.10; 
few  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  100-lb.  bags,  No. 

1  Mass,  yellow.  $1.75  to  $2.  N.  Y.  and  Mich., 
best,  mostly  $2.15  to  $2.25.  Spanish,  (4  case, 
mostly.  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.65.  P.  E.  I., 
90-lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  h.h,,  fancy,  12  to  13c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Tex.,  best,  60  to  90c;  poorer  lower  bu. 
bskt. 

Tomatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  mostly  30  to  50c  lb.  Fla.,  6-bskt. 
crt.,  ord.,  $1.75  to  $2.75.  Mex.  lug,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Turnips.  - — ■  Supplies  moderate,  demand  im¬ 
proved.  P.  E.  I.,  100-lb.  bags.  Rutabaga,  most¬ 
ly  $1.50  to  $2;  few  fancy  higher* 

Hay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light  except  on 
clover  mixed.  No.  1  Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23. 
Eastern,  $17  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21 
ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsettled ;  creamery  extras, 
36c;  firsts,  34  to  35(4c;  seconds,  33  to  33 (4c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady;  nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  48c;  white  extras,  47c;  fresh 
eastern,  47c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  twins  held, 

24  to  26c  lb. ;  western  twins  held,  24  to  26c 
lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75 
to  $8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes.  $7.25  to  $7.75;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  irregular. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  33  to  34e; 
clothing,  24  to  25c;  (4  blood,  combing,  35  to 
36c;  clothing,  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing,  35 
to  36c;  clqthing,  32  to  33c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
33  to  34c;  clothing,  31  to  32c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  78  to 
81c;  clothing,  67  to  71c;  (4  blood,  combing,  73 
to  77c;  clothing,  68  to  71c;  %  blood,  combing, 
67  to  69c;  clothing,  60  to  63e;  (4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  58  to  63c;  clothing,  53  to  56c;  Terr  fine, 
combing,  78  to  80c;  clothing.  68  to  71e;  (4  blood, 
combing,  73  to  78c;  clothing,  69  to  71c;  % 

blood,  combing,  68  to  71c;  clothing,  63  to  65c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  62  to  65c;  clothing,  55  to 
57c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  largely 
50c  higher,  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$9.75  to  $11. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak  on 
butcher  cows,  vealers  mostly  $1  to  $1.50  lower; 
bulls  barely  steady,  demand  generally  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14;  cull 
and  common,  $7.50  to  $10. 

Sheep. — Supply  of  lambs  about  normal;  mar¬ 
ket  50c  to  $1  lower;  off  mostly  $1;  some  sales 

25  to  50c  below  quotations;  demand  very  slow. 
No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  and  choice,  84  lbs.  down, 
$10  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $8 
to  $10. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
largely  $20.  demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head, 
$195  to  $215;  good.  $155  to  $195;  medium,  $90 
to  $120;  common,  $60  to  $90. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Unusually  mild  weather  for  this  time  of  year 
has  caused  a  slump  in  egg  prices.  Butter  is 
also  weaker. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery,  prints,  41  to  42c;  tubs,  39  to  40c; 
firsts,  36  to  38c;  undergrades,  35c.  Cheese, 
easy;  new  flats,  daisies,  24c;  longhorn,  24  to 
25c;  bricks,  26  to  27c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  lim- 
burger,  33c.  Eggs,  weak;  fancy  grades,  41  to 
43c;  grade  A,  39  to  41c;  grade  B,  36  to  38c; 
grade  C,  32  to  33c;  nearby  at  mark,  32  to  38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  26 
to  32c;  chickens,  31  to  37c;  old  roosters,  22  to 
24c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  turkeys.  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  steady:  fowls,  24  to  28c;  springers,  22 
to  27c;  old  roosters,  19c;  ducks,  20  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  King,  Baldwin, 
$1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan,  Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  Borne  Beauty.  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to  $3;  McIntosh, 
$2.75  to  $3;  Delicious,  $3.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.55;  150-lb.  sack, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  Idaho  bakers,  $5;  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $15. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $8;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $11. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25 
to  $2.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Emperior, 
lug,  $2.75;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3.50  to 
■$3.75;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to  $7;  Fla.,  $4 
to  $6;  pears.  Ore.,  box,  $5;  strawberries,  Fla., 
qut.,  40  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  wax,  $6.25 
to  $6.50;  green,  $4  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  Brussels 
sorouts,  qt.,  18  to  20c:  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.40;  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65:  celery,  doz.,  80c  to 
$1.10;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $3  to  $4;  egg¬ 


plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  endive,  lb., 
25  to  30c;  escarole,  Fla.,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.50 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $10  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  90c;  let¬ 
tuce,  Cal.,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $5;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$6  to  $7.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  35c; 
rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  40  to  85c;  spinach,  Tex., 
bu.,  90e  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  3%c;  toma¬ 
toes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  - $1.75. 

Sweets.— Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $5; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Feed. — Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17 
to  $17.50;  clover  mixed,  $13.50  to  $15.50;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$28.50;  standard  middlings,  $28;  red  dog,  $33; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $36;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $48;  hominy,  $32.80;  gluten, 
$34.05;  oatfeed,  $12.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $13  to 
$14;  clover,  $13  to  $15.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Feb.  21,  1930.) 

Market. — Extremely  dull.  Beef  steers  and 
yearlings  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  compared 
with  weak  ago  25  to*  50c  lower,  weighty  offer¬ 
ings  showing  most  decline,  top  medium  weights 
$12.25,  bulk  of  sales  $11.25  to  $12.  She  stock 
sharing  decline.  Bulls  and  cutters  barely  steady, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $10  to  $10.75,  beef  bulls  $9.50 
to  $10.25,  butcher  cows  $7.50  to  $8.25,  cutters 
$4.75  to  $6.  No  action  on  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers.  Calves  50c  to  $1  under  last  week’s  close, 
top  vealers  $16. 

Hogs. — Steady  at  week’s  25c  advance,  top 
160  to  230-lb.  weights,  $12.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  21,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle  19  cars;  4  Virginia,  3  Tennessee,  3  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2  St.  Paul,  2  Maryland,  2  Michigan,  1 
West  Virginia,  1  Chicago,  1  Ohio;  containing  473 
head,  723  head  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total 
cattle,  1,196  head,  473  calves,  1,947  hogs,  148 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12  to  $13; 
good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12  to  $13;  good,  950 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $12  to  $13;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
$11  to  $12;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $11. 

Heifers.  —  Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to 
$11.25;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  me¬ 
dium,  850  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  common,  850 
lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $8.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8  to  $9;  good,  $7  to  $8; 
common  and  medium,  $6  to  $7;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $4  to  $6. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to  $10.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75:  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14  to  $16;  me¬ 
dium,  $11.50  to  $14;  cull  and  common,  $7.75  to 
$11.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12.25 
to  $12.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12.25 
to  $12.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$8.25  to  $12. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  shorts,  $38  to  $39; 
hominy,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  middlings,  $41.50  to 
$42.50;  linseed,  $57  to  $58;  gluten,  $41.50  to 
$42.50;  ground  oats,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  Soy-bean 
meal,  $44  to  $45;  hog-meal,  $47  to  $48;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $46  to  $47;  dairy  feed,  16 
per  cent,  $40  to  $41;  18  per  cent,  $41.50  to 
$42.50;  20  per  cent,  $45  to  $46;  24  per  cent, 
$47.50  to  $48.50;  25  per  cent,  $49  to  $50;  horse 
feed,  85  per  cent,  $45  to  $46;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$41.50  to  $42.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $44.50  to 
$45.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $13.00(5)13.50 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 13.00(5)13.50 

800  up,  medium  . 11.25(6)13.00 

Common  .  9.00(6)11.25 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50(5)12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50(5)11.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.50(6)  9.25 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50(5)  8.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00(5)  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.00(6)  9.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00®  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 10.00(6)14.50 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00(5)10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .14. 50®16. 00 

Medium  . 12.00(5)14.50 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.$11.25@11.75 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch.  .11.50(5)12.15 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch. .  .12.00@12.15 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 11.00@12.15 

SI.  pigs.,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch _ 9.75@11.25 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc....  9.00@  9.75 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  eh . $11.50@12.00 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice . 11.50@  12.00 

92  down,  medium  . 10.00@11.50 

92  to  100,  med.  to  choice  . 9.50®11.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  8.50@10.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  7.50@10.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  choice  . .  .  5.50®  6.75 

120  to  150,  med.  to  choice  .  5.00®  6.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  . 3.00@  5.50 


7. 

5. 

5. 

3. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in. 
Baldwins,  $5.50  to  $6;  York,  Imperials,  $5;  un¬ 
classified,  2(4-in.  Baldwins,  $4;  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  2, 
2(4 -in.  Winesaps,  fair  condition,  $3.50;  unclassi 
tied,  2(4-in.  Delicious,  $4;  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2(4-in.  Baldwins  and  Rome  Beauties,  $1.90 
to  $2;  2(4-in.  Snows,  $1.50;  unclassified,  2(4-in. 
Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  2(4 -in. 
Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  Rome  Beauties,  $1.90  to  $2; 
poorer  low  as  $1.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y.  Danish 
Seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50;  carrots,  N.  Y., 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  let¬ 
tuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  75c;  mushrooms, 
Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best,  90c  to  $1;  poorer,  75c; 
potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Gr. 
Mts.,  fair  condition,  $3.75;  N.  Y.  whites,  $3.75; 
Wis.  whites,  $4;  120-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Gr.  Mts., 
$3.25  to  $3.40;  Pa.  whites,  $3  to  $3.25;  N.  Y. 
whites,  $3;  100-lb.  sacks,  Idaho  Russets,  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  U.  S.  No.  2,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Gr. 
Mts.,  $2  to  $2.10;  sweet  potatoes,  No.  1  Del., 
bu.,  yellows,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  turnips,  N.  Y.,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.  —  Locals,  fresh,  whites,  32  to  34c; 
browns,  31  to  33c;  current  receipts,  26  to  28c; 
doz.  Poultry. — Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens, 
43c;  hog-dressed,  38c  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens, 
heavy,  26  to  28c;  Leghorns,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
17  to  19c;  springers,  heavy,  24  to  27c;  leghorns, 
19  to  22c;  ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  24c  lb.; 
common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Neighbor  :  “You  look  tired  and  sleepy, 
Janie.”  Little  Jane:  “It’s  that  new 
baby  at  our  house  —  he  broadcasts  al¬ 
most  all  night  long.” — Nashville  Christian 
Advocate. 
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YOUR  PROFITS  ARE  IN 

DANGER 


B-K 


is  10  times  more  powerful  than  carbolic 
acid  as  a  germ  killer  . . .  Avoid  losses  from  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  by  prompt  efficient  treatment.  A 
valuable  68- page  illustrated  book  discussing  these 
diseases,  their  causes,  prevention  and  control, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

316  Dickinson  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


Places  to  Apply » 
-LICE  all  Gone/ 


Try  Louse-Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according:  to 
directions  --w  it  h  o  u  t 
risking  a  single  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
is  your  protection— 

“Money  Back 
plus  10%” 

If  you  are  not  in  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Louse  -Chase  means 
louse-free  cows. 


ARE  your  cows  scrubby,  restless, 
II  disappointing  in  yield?  If  so  you 
are  spending  good  money  every  day  to 
feed  lice!  The  pests  are  very  common  in  winter — 
often  not  detected  until  vitality  is  seriously  lowered. 

Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  enables  you  to 
have  a  louse-free  herd — NOW.  With  this  mar¬ 
velous  high-powered  louse  killer  the  job  of  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  pests  is  so  easy,  so  sure  and  IN  EX¬ 
PENSIVE.  You  need  only  dust  on,  from  the 
handy  sifter-top  can,  a  little  Louse-Chase 
along  the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Equally  effective  on  other  live  stock. 
Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 


Follow  the  lead  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  big  breeders  who  use  and 
endorse  Louse-Chase.  A  single  package  will 
save  many  dollars  in  any  dairy.  Feed  dealers, 
druggists  and  general  stores  sell  Louse-Chase. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  mail 
large  farm  size  can  postpaid  for  $1.00. 


Graylawn  Farms,  Inc,,  Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vt. 


With  the 

Dairy  Cattle  Values. — Judge  Roscoe 
C.  Harper,  who  owns  and  operates  a  well- 
equipped  dairy  farm  in  Chenango  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  made  a  notable  speech  at  the  first 
day’s  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
.'Eastern  Federation  of  feed  merchants  in 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20.  He  regarded 
the  widely  discussed  surplus  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  as  being  organized  propaganda  in 
the  interest  of  neither  producer  nor  con¬ 
sumer.  He  said  that  it  had  depreciated  the 
selling  value  of  his  pure  bred  cattle  50  per 
cent,  and  had  similarly  affected  all  dairy 
cattle  values  in  this  country.  In  his 
opinion,  the  so-called  butter  surplus  of 
45,000.000  lbs.  was  less  than  one-half  of 
a  pound  per  capita  for  our  population, 
and.  if  the  dairy  industry  were  organized 
in  the  interest  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  this  would  be  a  very  small 
reserve  instead  of  a  “surplus.”  Last  Fall, 
he  said,  “I  swallowed  the  bait  about 
increased  production  to  preserve  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed.  We  had  begun  to  get 
under  way  w!ith  increased  production 
when  we  were  told,  overnight,  that  there 
was  a  nation-wide  surplus  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  were  expected,  therefore,  to 
run  down  to  the  barn  and  tell  our  cows 
to  cut  their  output,  beginning  that  day, 
so  many  pounds  at  each  milking.  Before 
and  w’hile  we  were  increasing  our  Fall 
production,  in  order  to  preserve  our 
market,  milk  and  cream  were  flowing  in 
from  a  half-dozen  States  and  Canada.” 

Cows  in  New  York  State. — Of  the 
1,895,000  cattle  in  New  York  State  last 
year,  1,333.000  were  classified  as  milk 
cows.  A  speaker  at  a  February  meet¬ 
ing  up-State  said  that  during  the  last 
five  years  dairying  in  this  State  had 
netted  milk  producers  40  cents  an  hour 
for  their  labor.  He  had  previously  said, 
however,  that  a  cow  must  yield  7.500  lbs. 
of  milk  a  year  in  order  to  net  the  dairy¬ 
man  40  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  a  critic  of  the 
speaker’s  figures  that  dairy  cows  Mi  this 
State  average  about  5,500  lbs.  of  milk  a 
year,  and  that,  consequently,  at  least 
one-half  of  the  cows  were  paying  10  cents 
or  less  an  hour  for  labor.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  dairying  wasn’t  the  only 
or  the  most  profitable  enterprise  for  all 
regions  of  the  State.  A  farmer  who  raises 
beef  cattle  remarked  that  he  didn’t  pro¬ 
fess  to  know  what  statistics  and  cost 
accounts  indicated,  but  he  was  sure  that 
beef  cattle,  handled  in  a  practical  way 
by  a  man  who  does  his  own  work,  and 
likes  cattle,  will  be  more  useful  in  parts 
of  the  East  than  dairying,  so  long  as  the 
price  of  fluid  milk  is  fixed  by  the  big 
distributors  in  New  York  City.  “Any¬ 
way,”  he  said,  “the  raising  of  beef  cattle 
hasn’t  been  overdone  in  the  East,  and 
isn’t  likely  to  he.  As  a  beef  producer,  I 
have  more  control  over  my  own  business 
than  I  had  when  I  sold  fluid  milk.  That 
is  worth  something  to  me.  Some  day, 
however,  New  York  State  dairymen  will 
get  together  and  run  their  own  business, 
in  their  own  interest.  Dairying,  there¬ 
fore,  will  long  remain  the  outstanding 
farm  business  in  this  State.” 

Beef  Cattle  and  Dairying. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Hereford  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association  in  Columbus,  O., 
in  February,  several  members  spoke  of 
the  entrance  of  some  of  their  neighbor 
dairymen  .into  beef  cattle-raising.  Others 
reported  the  sale  of  Hereford  bulls  to 
dairymen  who,  by  making  these  purchases, 
are  taking  .steps  toward  establishing  beef 
herds.  There  are  about  600  breeders  or 
owners  of  Ilerefords  in  Ohio ;  there  are 
fewer  Aberdeen-Angus,  and  about  four 
times  as  many  Shorthorn  owners  in  that 
State.,  Dairy  cows,  however,  greatly 
outnumber  beef  cattle  in  Ohio.  It  was  the 
sense  of  .the  meeting  after  considerable 
discussion,  that  any  testing  for  contagious 
abortion  in  the  herd  of  a  mem  er  should 
remain  optional  with  the  owner,  and  not 
be  forced  on  him  by  a  legalized  State  and 
Federal  agency.  President  F.  D.  Kerr, 
Vice-President  Ira  L.  Price,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Chas.  D.  Gill,  Millersport,  O.,  were 
re-elected.  J.  E.  Drake,  manager  of 
Whitehall  Farm  at  Yellow  Springs,  O., 
and  other  .breeders  present  reported  an 
increasing  demand,  at  fair  to  satisfactory 
prices,  for  bulls  and  females.  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeders,  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  reported  improving  trade 
conditions  in  their  territory. 


Livestock 

“No  Best  Breed.” — W.  A.  H.,  who 
raises  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  and  Ram- 
bouillet  sheep,  and  grows  apples  in 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  (Feb.  15)  : 
“I  beg  to  take  exception  to  a  note  in  the 
issue  of  Feb.  15,  where  you  say  that 
‘there  is  no  best  breed.’  There  is  a  best 
in  everything.  Why  not  in  beef  cattle? 
Do  horns  add  to  the  valuable  qualities 
of  a  beef  animal?  Certainly  not.  Cattle 
that  belong  to  a  hornless  breed  have  no 
fear  of  one  another.  Therefore,  they 
make  a  far  better  use  of  the  feed  that 
they  consume  than  cattle  of  a  horned 
breed.  Hornless  cattle  are  at  ease,  having 
no  fear  of  being  gored  and  run  together 
like  sheep.  They  can  ’be  housed  much 
more  closely  than  horned  cattle.  The 
whole  tendency  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
is  to  be  contented,  if  well  fed,  and  they 
will  make  more  and  better  beef  for  .the 
feed  consumed  and  the  space  required 
for  stabling  than  any  other  breed.  It 
takes  rniore  than  one  quality  to  make  the 
best  breed.  Much  is  being  said  about 
the  quality  of  ‘beef,  the  dressing  percent¬ 
age  of  cattle,  and  the  thick  and  marbled 
beef  rather  -than  chunks  of  offal  to  trim 
off  and  throw  into  the  tallow  basket. 
The  fact  that  there  are  more  cattle  of 
some  other  breed  or  breeds  is  no  reason 
why  they  are  better.  They  are  older 
breeds,  and  were  best  in  their  day.  As 
you  say,  ‘the  Ilerefords  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  have  increased  in  the  last  30 
years.’  I  say  that  they  have  increased 
for  very  good  reasons,  especially  the 
Aberdeen-Angus.  If  I  have  not  chosen 
the  best  beef  breed,  I  have  not  found  it 
out  in  the  past  seven  years.” 

Does  it  Pay? — That  breed  is  best  for 
a  man  if  it  rewards  him  satisfactorily 
for  his  labor,  and  justifies  his  invest¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  “best”  in  any  line  for 
everybody,  because  training,  habits,  tastes, 
temperaments  and  conditions  vary.  W. 
A.  H.’s  breed  is  ‘best  for  him,  because  he 
likes  it,  and  his  seven  years’  experience 
with  it  has  been  profitable.  We  rejoice 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  chosen  breed. 
Hornlessness  is  a  valuable  characteristic 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  Every  experi¬ 
enced  beef  producer  would  much  rather 
have  polled  or  dehorned  cattle  than 
horned  ones  in  his  feedlot.  That  is  why 
dehorning  is  common  practice.  Horns  can 
•be  removed,  practically  without  causing 
pain,  when  they  are  in  the  “button”  stage 
of  development  on  a  calf’s  head.  Most 
cattle,  however,  that  are  fattened  are 
dehorned  at  an  age  when  the  operation 
is  painful,  although  it  is  seldom  fatal, 
and  they  quickly  recover  from  the  shock. 
Personally,  we  prefer  steers  dehorned  by 
naturally  polled  sires.  Hornlessness  is 
increasing  steadily  in  the  cattle  world. 
It  is  comparatively  slow  because  there 
is  a  -large  vested  interest  in  horned 
cattle.  Also,  horns  don’t  worry  the  owners 
of  horned  cattle  so  much  as  they  do  the 
owners  of  polled  cattle.  Aberdeen-Angus 
do  their  full  share  of  butting,  pushing 
and  fighting,  under  the  general  run  of 
farm  and  ranch  conditions,  .but  they  can’t 
gouge.  and  gore  one  another.  They  do 
sometimes  injure  one  another.  These 
cattle  apparently  have  their  best  days 
of  practical  usefulness  before  them  in 
this  country.  That  isn’t  true  of  everv 
breed. 

Other  Factors. — There  is  much  more 
to  producing  beef  at  a  profit  than  select¬ 
ing  a  breed  that  W.  A.  H.  says  “will 
make  more  and  better  beef  for  the  feed 
consumed  and  the  space  required  for 
stabling  than  any  other  breed.”  He 
doesn’t  say  what  kind  of  feed.  Further¬ 
more, _  a  breed  could  do  wrhat  he  claims 
for  his  own,  and  still  be  unprofitable  to 
the  producer.  Aberdeen-Angus  calves  cost 
the  feeder  more  money  than  either 
Ilerefords  or  Shorthorns,  if  he  buys  them. 
That  narrows  the  margin  between  the 
buying  and  the  selling  price,  for  there 
isn’t  always  and  everywhere  a  premium 
for  fat  black  cattle  as  against  whitefaces 
and  Shorthorns.  In  Maryland,  the  4-H 
club  boys  who  fed  Shorthorns  made  the 
most  money  in  the  last  three  ^ears.  Their 
calves  cost  them  less  than  was  paid  by 
the  other  boys  for  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
Herefords.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  that  Herefords  will  make  more 
beef  on  grass  than  any  other  breed.  There 
are  conditions  under  which  Galloways 
would  be  the  choice  of  beef  cattleraisers 
who  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
different  breeds.  Galloway  <beef  from  a 
well-fatted  bullock  is  as  good  as  the  *best 
m  marbling  and  quality.  Consumers 
don’t  name  the  breed  when  they  -buy  beef 
When  they  ask  for  “the  'best,”  the  re¬ 
tailer  recommends  or  sells  what  he  'has 
Under  our  antiquated  system  of  retailing 
meats,  very  few  producers  of  firstclass 
beef  receive  the  premium  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  d  r  vv 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  371, 

FOR  SALE — Modern  10-room  house  with  im¬ 
provements  ond  two-car  garage;  on  main  high¬ 
way  just  outside  of  center.  A.  J.  HADSMANN, 
Litchfield,  Conn 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres  on  Lake  Seneca;  poultry 
plant  for  2.000  birds;  S-room  house,  barns, 
some  equipment,  no  stock;  electricity  available; 
main  highway  Rochester  to  Elmira;  school  bus 
service;  part  cash,  balance  over  long  term;  con¬ 
sider  reasonable  offer.  HOLT,  100  Mosholu  Pk., 
Bronx.  N.  Y. 


20-ACRE  nursery  and  flower  gardens  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway  in  Northeast  Ohio;  equipped 
with  irrigation,  established  trade  and  well- 
stocked  with  all  hardy  plants;  particulars, 
write  ADVERTISER  7S88,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FORCED  to  sell  6-room  bungalow,  practically 
new,  cemented  garage,  2  acres  ground,  suit¬ 
able  for  private  home  or  chicken  farm;  South¬ 
ern  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7891,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Winsor  Homestead,  situated  on 
State  road,  514  miles  from  Cooperstown;  100 
acres  tillable,  65  acres  timber;  spring  water  in 
house  and  barn;  good  buildings  and  land;  pleas¬ 
ant  home.  SCHUYLER  B.  STEERE,  Owner, 
R.  D.  3,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 252-acre  farm,  2  good  houses,  100 
yards  to  Eddy  Street,  Greenwich;  houses  and 
buildings  in  good  condition;  'farm  well  watered 
and  productive;  price  $6,500;  also  255-acre  farm, 
2  miles  from  Greenwich;  house  and  buildings 
in  good  condition  and  well  watered:  price  $6,500, 
PATRICK  McCORMICK,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET— Farm,  154  acres,  7  miles  from  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  N.  Y. ;  flock  of  sheep;  tenant  to 
furnish  equipment;  furnished  house,  newly  reno¬ 
vated,  3  bathrooms,  electricity;  barns;  attrac¬ 
tive  proposition  to  right  party.  HARRY  W . 
ANDREWS,  51  Lawton  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Established  poultry  farm  and  breed¬ 
ing  plant:  6-room  dwelling,  all  improvements; 
houses  for  1.800  layers;  hot-water  heated  brood¬ 
er;  Mammoth  incubator;  market  at  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY — A  wonderful  country  home  on 
the  best  farm  in  the  town  for  the  price  of  the 
home;  located  on  the  Syracuse-Watertown  high¬ 
way.  Address  BOX  396,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SALE,  exchange  40  acres,  improved,  stocked. 

hard  road,  electric,  mile  town;  want  larger 
farm.  H.  BREDOW,  Dover,  Del. 


FARM  for  sale  or  exchange  for  village  property; 

75  acres;  about  one  mile  off  the  State  road; 
good  buildings;  some  farm  tools  included;  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  region;  price  $1,900.  ADVERTISER 
7899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


155  RICH  acres  (produced  $7,500  last  year); 

private  lake,  on  State  highway,  within  100 
miles  New  York  City;  splendid  buildings,  10- 
room  colonial  (about  1760);  will  sacrifice.  IIAK- 
MON  EVERETT,  Owner,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 18-room  boarding  house,  furnished, 
running  w'ater,  electric  lights,  on  State  road, 
near  lake.  HENRY  FURK,  Cochecton,  Sulli¬ 
van  County.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — Seven-room  modern  fur¬ 
nished  cottage.  near  seashore.  BURTON 
GUILBERT,  Woodside,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  house  and  out¬ 
buildings,  some  fruit  trees,  only  few  acres 
tillable,  woodland,  within  75  miles  of  New 
York  City;  write  full  particulars  to  GERTRUDE 
HANSEN,  313  East  17th  St.,  New'  Y’ork  City. 


TWENTY  fertile  acres  near  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 

poultry,  fruit,  truck;  eight-room  house;  $1,800, 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  7904,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOUR  level  acres,  two-room  camp,  exceptional 
location,  in  town  of  Lakewood;  $1,100.  BOX 
97,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 100  acres  or  more  on  large  lake  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware  or  Maryland;  with  or  without  buildings; 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  7910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10. 
HARRISON  PALMER,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELYr,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$3.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 

zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  Hall  mechanical  egg  turner 
trays,  good  condition.  $2.50  each.  LONG 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckw'lieat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HORSERADISH,  large  roots,  hot  stuff,  5  lbs., 
75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.25;  100  lbs.,  $9.  E.  S.  SUT¬ 
TON,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted,  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  two,  $2;  third  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  electric  light  plant,  with  or 
without  batteries.  COAST  CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


BUCKWHEAT  comb  honey,  24-box  case,  $3.50 
here.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  —  600-egg  Super  Hatcher,  $35; 

600-egg  Buckeye,  $35;  250-egg  Cyphers,  $10; 
three  for  $75;  perfect  working  order.  CIIAS. 
J.  ENGEL,  Hebron,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  used  Candee  incubators,  1 
three  horsepower  Witt  gasoline  engine;  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  CLARENCE  BLUME,  Livingston 
Manor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  disc  harrow,  plow,  cultiva¬ 
tor,  stanchions,  truck,  spring  tooth  harrow, 
truck  and  balloon  tires,  ensilage  cutter,  type¬ 
writer.  bottle  caps,  lime  sower.  GRANT  WOL~ 
LABER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  15 
birds.  Following  is  report  of  10  highest 
in  each  pen  for  week  ending  Feb.  17, 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Cane  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J....  50  721 

Maggie  May  Garrison,  N.  J. .  55  806 

John  Glover,  Canada .  45  579 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . .  38  699 

Norfolk  Spec.  Farm,  Canada.  42  639 

Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass....  56  1013 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa ...... .  47  937 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J....  48  897 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y....  54  1056 

Broad  .Acres  Farm,  Conn ....  56  977 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Black  &  White  P  Farm,  N.  J.  30  436 

William  E.  Roch,  N.  J .  38  765 

S."  C.  It.  I.  REDS 

Beverly  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  51  691 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  47  962 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  46  1076 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J .  50  669 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass....  56  1138 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  N.  J .  59  1033 

Scott  Poulty  Farm,  Mass....  58  1143 

H.  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  .T .  44  621 

Training  School,  N.  J .  45  934 

Woodview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  59  1039 

Freeman’s  Red  Farms,  Ohio.  41  907 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCAS 

Carpenter  Minorca  Fms,  Mich.  40  339 

Jean  Joan  Farm,  N.  J .  42  701 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  L  Brahmas,  N.  J. ..  48  359 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  S 


Alex  Baird,  N.  J . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Wash . 

M.  W.  Bennett,  Pa . 

N.  R.  Bickford,  Kan . 

Black  &  White  P  Farm,  N.  .J 

Boyce  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Buckridge  Pltry  Fm,  Pa . 

Butler  Poultry  Fm,  N.  J . 

Circle  “S”  Pltry  Fm,  N.  J..  . . 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Oodner’s  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y.. . 

Percy  B.  Niece,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

W.  C.  Eekard,  Mich . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 
Feinderf  Fm,  Nief,  Mgr.,  N.J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Freshlew  W.  L.  Farm,  Ohio. 

Glencairn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Grasmere  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Hoch’s  Pedigree  Farm,  N.  J. 

Ben.  W.  Jacobs,  Pa . 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc.,  N.  J. 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J . 

Morris  Latterman,  N.  ,T . 

Harold  A.  Lehman,  N.  J . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass. . . . 
Frederick  L.  Meyer,  N.  J... 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 

Ovo  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Louis  R.  Peterson,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  Egg  Fm,  N.  J. 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm.  Pa. 
Puritas  Spgs.  Pltry  Fm,  Ohio 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Rentzel’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa. 
Rowley’s  Ped  Farm,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

R.  L.  Scharring-Hausen,  N.J. 

H.  L.  Shearer  &  Son,  Pa . 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich . 

T.  Everett  Smith,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Jackson,  N.  J. ... 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J. .  . . 
United  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 
United  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 
M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T. 
M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T. 
Vreeland  Breeding  Fm,  N.  J.  - 
Walter’s  Prolific  L.  Fm,  N.  J. 
Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  .T. ... 
James  Whetsel’s  Farm,  N.  J. 

Willgerodt  Bros..  N.  J . 

II.  II.  Willier’s,  Pa . 

Vreeland  Breeding  Fm,  N.  J. 

T.  II.  Mettler.  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .... 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Sievers  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. . . 

Edward  M.  Packer,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Pine  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

The  Hiekeries,  N.  J . 
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Miscellaneous 


WANTED— Hammer  King  feed  mill  or  similar 
fodder  grinder.  EVERETT  SCANLON,  Lake- 
wood,  R.  I. 


HONEY  special,  60  lbs.  clover  and  Fall  flowers 
mixed,  $5.10.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Oldest  type  mowing  machine.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  D.  HALSEY,  Bridgelianipton,  Suffolk 
County,  N.  Y. 


FORDSON,  guaranteed  like  new,  used  two  years, 
complete  $400,  including  governor,  cost  $25; 
pulley  $35,  water  pump  $15,  fenders  $65,  plow 
$95.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored, 
full-standard  bushel,  choice.  $1.95;  fancy, 
$2.25,  with  order,  express  charges  collect;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS, 
Box  101,  Thouotosassa,  Florida. 


HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid; 

clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  one  address. 
$1.90;  Alfalfa.  90c  and  $1.70;  mixed,  80c  and 
$1.50:  write  for  prices  of  quantity  and  comb. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  products,  best  syrup, 
$2.75  gallon;  maple  cream,  50c  lb.;  maple- 
nut,  fudge,  75c  lb.:  price  list  ready;  not  pre¬ 
paid.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


HONEY — New  York  State  extracted  white  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  $6.  J.  B.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


THE  BIG 


^Fhe  livoodev* 
that  Neve  v 
ifutlsljon 


As k  About  the  ROYAL 

Do  not  lose  your  chicks  through  in 
ferior  brooding  equipment  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  big  Royal  which  has  extraordi 
nary  coal  capacity  and  latest  automatic  control  devices. 

Your  Dealer  Should  Have  It 

If  he  does  not,  he  can  get  it  from  one  of  the  following  distributors 

Loegler  ts  Ladd.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Del-Mar-Va  Hatchery,  Ilenton,  Md. 

Smith-Conklin  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  M.  K.  Iloke,  Estate,  Manheim,  Pa. 
Raekliffe  Bros.  Co.,  Mew  Britain,  Conn.  J.  R.  Andrews,  Adamsville,  Pa. 

THE  ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  1729  Canton  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


DON’T 

EXPERIMENT 

The  Big  ROYAL 
Brooder  has  beeD 
giving  satisfaction 
for  years  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  you. 


Holds  enough 
coal  for  24 
hours  burning 


CHICKS /^p> 


WENE 

State  -Supervised 

B  i  ood-Tested 


Your  Profit  From  the  Chicks  You  Buy 
Depends  on  the  Quality  of  the  Parent  Stock 

Wene  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  come  from  carefully  selected. 

State  supervised,  mature  hens  weighing  4  pounds  or  more  and  of 
proved  high  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Blood-tested  for  B. 

W.  Diarrhea  and  mated  with  cockerels  of  known  breeding.  SUPER  MATINGS  from  superior 
Hen  Breeders  mated  to  State  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records  of  from  200  to  300 
eggs.  Immediate  deliveries. 

Wene’s  Famous  Blood-Tested  Cross  Breeds  Pay  Big  Profits 

“Wyan-Rock”— for  quick  growth,  full,  plump  breast,  yellow  skin — especially  adapted  for 
broilers  and  roasters.  “Bram-Rock”  for  heavy  roaster  and  capon  production.  Our  straight 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandott.es  and  R.  I.  Reds  are  the  same  high  quality  as  our  S.  C.. 
White  Leghorns.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 


HOME  OF  THE  CONTEST  WINNERS 


Lead  in  egg  weight  .  .  .  High  Leghorn  pen  at  Hun¬ 
terdon  County,  Passaic  County  and  Alabama  Egg- 
Laying  Contests  .  .  .  Not  far  from  the  top  at  Vine- 
land  .  .  .  Running  strong  at  Storrs  .  .  .  Will  have  a 
few  excellent  Pedigreed  Cockerels  for  sale  when  we 
break  up  our  breeding  pens  .  .  .  Order  now  for  de¬ 
livery  after  May  25  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Baby  Chicks  All  Booked  Through  May  lJf. 


FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  JERSEY 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  Supervised  B.  W.  D.  Tested  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  and 
Quality  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks.  They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred 
Poultry  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock, 
Eggs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

The  Big  1930  Catalog  is  off  the  press,  and 
ivill  be  mailed  Free  to  All  Requests.  Write 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y. _ Box  Y _ New  Hartford.  N.  Y. 


Spxcial/EGC  bred  chicks 


BIND  NO  ^VHIP  f  rr  rV 

!nj>P«te<J  by  expert*.  From  high  gr^e  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  etamfna  and  outstanding  laying 
ability  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Purebred,  healthy,  carefully  selected 
100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  free.  — 

S.  C.  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred,  Buff  and  White  Hocks.  Black  Minorcas 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  ...  .4  OO 

White,  Buff  and  .Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White 

and  Buff  Orpingtons  .....  4.25 

Assorted — All  Heavy  Breeds  .....  3.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .......  6.00 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15  ADA.  OHIO 
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$3.50 


60 

$6.75 

7.75 

8.25 

6.00 

11.50 


100 

$13.00 


15.00 


300 

$38  OO 


43.00 


600 

$62.00 

72.00 


16  OO 
11.00 
22.00 

Reference.  First  National  Bank. 


46.25 
3  2.00 


75.00 

52.00 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


SUPERVISED  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

SUCCESSFUL  concerns  MAKE  mon&y  buying  quality 
not  by  TRYING  to  save  on  second-class  stuff.  Only 
tlie  junkman  makes  money  on  Junk.  Poultry  is  no 
exception.  Successful  poultry  men  steer  clear  offso-called 
bargains  in  chicks,  buying  only  on  basis  of  quality. 
Find  out  why  quality  is  not  a  slogan  but  actual  fact  with 
us,  backed  by  Official  Supervision. 

leading  all  heavy  breeds 
at  Hunterdon  Contest. 

DlDDCII  DAAIfC  Acknowledged  of  outstanding 
UH tin  II II  If Uv AD  quality  by  State  Authorities, 
hatcherymen,  breeders,  because  they  have  more  good 
qualities.  Hatcherymen  everywhere  using  them  to 
improve  flocks.  Why  buy  second-hand  stock?  Get  them 
from  headquarters  where  you  get  State  Blood-tested 
Supervised  chicks  at  no  extra  cost. 

GLENROAD  FARM,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Bloomsbury,  N.J. 


AVON  OLD  FARMS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  from  TRAPNESTED  and  SELECTED 
One  and  two-year-old  hens — FREE  OF  B.  W.  D, 

PEDIGREED  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

From  High  Record  Hens 

Special  Flock  Mating  @  #35.00  per  100 
Regular  Flock  Mating  @  #20.00  per  100 
Tel.  Farmington  370  AVON  COLLEGE,  AVON,  CONN. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

High  production,  vigorous,  healthy,  range  reared  stock. 
Limited  number  only.  #18.00  per  100;  #68.00  per  400. 
10#  books  order.  Order  from  adv.  CEDAR  HILL 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

800  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  tested  stock,  SI-00  each. 

Order  at  once.  JOHN  SOPRANO,  Mlllerton,  New  York 

choice  breeding.  Young  30-lb.  toms> 
Bronze  IUTK6yS$l8;  good  hens,  *10.  New  complete 

turkey  book  given  with  orders.  We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  Poults.  CHAS.  IV.  VVAMPI.Elt,  Harrisonburg.  Va 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

All  birds  Vt.  tested.  100#  free  from  White  Diarrhea 
Group  A— Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs 
Fine  color;  chicks  25e;  300  up  24c.  Group  B— Chicks  20«s 
Started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

A8CU1SEY  FA  KYI  S,  ItN-lO,  II  AltTLAND.  VT. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cent# 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  Street 


New  York  City 
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Farms 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiai 

R.I.REDS 

8000  1>1oo<J-teste<I  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world's  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well* 
•wed  ancestry  back  of  each  bird — that's  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  backed  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds, 

Hubbard  Farms,  Rox.154 
Walpole,  N.  II. 

Phase  «end  catalog  with  full  d&tA»~l>rice»,  to 


Name- 


Address  _ 


BABY  GHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
3train  of 

S.C.  R.  I.Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

7  he  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  Ail  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  he  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.C.R.I. 


REDS 


Pinecrest  Orchards 
Strain 


Trapnested  Pedigreed  Blood  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Vaccinated  2,000  Breeders 

Watch  our  Birds  at  the  following  Laying  Contests: 
Connecticut  (Storrs),  New  York,  Vineland,  Passaic 


SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 


KEITH  SCOTT 
Owner 


GROTON,  MASS. 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 


BABY 

CHICKS 


prices. 


S.C.  R.  I.  Rede  from  high  produc 
tion  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch¬ 
es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
Our  February  hatched  pullets 
start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 
LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn 


S.C.R.  I.  Red  Chicks; 


Every  breeder  trapnested 
■and  blood-tested.  Every 
’chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 

MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  BLAKELY,  Mgr. 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

State  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
for  ten  years.  Catalog. 

ELM  VI  E  W  FA  KM 
88  South  Street  New  Haven,  Vt. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

“The  Wonder  Breed” 

Fastest  growing  chick,  little  loss,  blood-tested  and 
free  of  B.  W.  I).  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 208  egg  flock 

average,  blood-tested,  weekly  hatches. _ P,  T.  KI8T 

LEU.  Towanda,  Penua.  — _ 


M.  A.  C.  Strain — Blood-tested. 


RED  CHICKS  Electrically  hatched,  hatches 

every  Tuesday.  The  II.  A  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Ba  d  ^  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 
D  I  ported  direct  from  England. 
|j  |  ft  tf  ^  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
W  nlv  sVO  White  Rocks,  Reds,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalogue  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


LIGHT  Brahma  Eggs .  $3.35  per  15 

,  Black  Leghorn  Eggs .  1.3«  per  1 .» 

A  Pearl  Guinea  Eggs .  1.555  per  20 

White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs .  3.00  per  10 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE  R.  D.  10  Gettysburg,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

1000— *135.  100— St 5.  Catalogue  free.  MOUNTAIN 

VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  J.  Miesner,  Box  91,  Shohola,  Pa. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  wqrk,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


UCff’S  VITALITY  Daycld  Chicks  4  QUALITY 
State  Supervised  f'1  BleedTested 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
VITALITY.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  ax-e  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  261  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers,  with  42 
years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large,  but  what 
every  order  receives  iny  personal  attention.  I).  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  full  face  value.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for 
such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

D,  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C  O.  D.  ' SO  100  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Lioht  Mixed .  5.00  9.00  45. QO  85.00 

100#  livo  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BR00KSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Recks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Onr  Motto— “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
March,  April,  May  Prices  60  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *6.51  $12.00  $57-50  $110.00 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.50  14-00  67.50  130.00 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes...  8.00  15-00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants..  11.00  20  00  97.50  . 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  5.00  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  6.50  11.00  52.50  110.00 

100 #  Prepaid  Safe  Delivei'y  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8  SO  $6.50  $13.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14x00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

600  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  410.00  less.  100  #  live  delivei'y 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Route,  llox  Ho.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain . *1  2.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . SI  4.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Beds . *1  5.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . $1  t.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . S  9.00  per  100 

600  lots,  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rooks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  60  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  43  50  46.75  413  00  462-50  4120.00 
8.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  3  25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Br.  Leghorns  ifcAneonas  3  00  5  75  11.00  53.75  105.00 

Si!.  Laced  Wyandottes.  3-75  7.25  14.00  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants _  4.50  8.75  17.00  82.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers..  3.00  5-75  11.00  53.75  105.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers...  2.50  4-75  9.00  43.75  85.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  5.25  10.25  20,00  100.00  . 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  TreYOrton,  Penna. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100#  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beavsr  Springs,  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $13.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  O.  LEISTER,  R.  D.,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


GhickS 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN 

is  the  paying  bird.  We  have 
them.  Just  write  us. 

Alao  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAilstervillo,  Pa, 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100#  live  delivery  guar- 
Fostage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Bos  Quality  Chicks 

from  exti'a  heavy  layei's  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivei’y.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zealand,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS  2S  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50  6.50  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  13.00 

500  lots  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100# 
live  delivery.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 


The  Minorca  Poultry 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Buff  Minorcas?  Would  they  make  a  good 
fowl  for  general  uses,  and  will  they  lay 
an  egg  as  big  and  tvhite  as  the  Black 
Minorcas?  w.  E. 

Maryland 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  varieties 
of  the  Minorcas,  save  as  to  color  and 
type  of  comb.  The  Buffs  are  not  as  old 
and  well  established  in  their  character¬ 
istics  as  the  Blacks  and  perhaps  the 
Whites  but  share  the  general  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  breed  as  to  color  and  size  of 
egg.  The  Minorcas  are  not  classed  as 
“general  purpose”  fowls,  being  notable 
chiefly  for  the  production  of  very  large 
chalk-white  eggs.  As  a  breed,  they  are 
not  equal  to  the  Leghorns  in  production 
but  excel  them  in  size  and  color  of  their 
product. 

When  weight,  rather  than  numbers 
alone,  is  taken  into  account,  the  Minorcas 
may  compare  with  the  Leghorns  in  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Minorcas  are  much  heavier 
than  Leghorns,  standard  weights  of  the 
Black  and  Bluff  varieties  comparing  fa¬ 
vorably  with  those  of  the  general  purpose 
breeds,  such  as  the  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Owing  to  the  general  preference 
for  yellow  in  the  color  of  market  fowls, 
and  the  selling  of  eggs  by  number  instead 
of  by  weight,  the  Minorcas  are  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  race  with  other  and  smaller 
breeds  for  use  in  commercial  flocks  but 
they  are  favorites  with  many  poultrymen 
who  apprecite  their  fine  qualities.  The 
single  comb  Minorcas  need  greater  pro¬ 
tection  from  excessive  cold  than  vai’ieties 
having  rose  combs,  a  matter  that  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  choice  of 
breeds  and  varieties  for  those  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  North.  The  single  comb 
Black  Minorcas  are  most  often  seen  of 
the  varieties  of  this  breed  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  standard  for  its  good 
qualities.  M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Worms 

I  have  noticed  what  seemingly  are  eggs 
of  some  kind  in  the  droppings  from  my 
9-months-old  pullets.  The  eggs  are  not 
quite  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin  head, 
round  or  slightly  longer,  and  not  quite 
pure  white.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they 
are?  I  am  afraid  they  are  worm  eggs 
and  if  so  is  there  a  remedy  to  overcome 
them?  I  am  raising  new  stock  again 
this  year  and  if  the  older  stock  has 
worms  do  you-  advise  any  preventive 
for  worms  to  be  added  to  water  or  dry 
mash  to  be  fed  to  the  growing  stock,  as 
well  as  sanitation?  Will- freezing  weather 
kill  the  eggs  so  that  they  will  not  hatch? 
I  have  been  spreading  the  poultry  manure 
on  the  lawn  where  the  younger  stock  runs 
later.  c.  E.  L. 

New  Jersey 

The  eggs  of  the  ordinary  intestinal 
worms  of  poultry  are  too  small  to  be  seen 
but  these  masses  that  you  observe  may 
be  segments  of  small  tapeworms.  If  you 
will  send  some  of  them  to  your  State 
experiment  station  at  New  Brunswick, 
they  will  doubtless  identify  them  for  you 
and  suggest  appropriate  treatment.  Worm 
infestation  cannot  be  prevented  by  adding 
anything  to  the  water  or  food  of  fowls 
that  are  kept  upon  ground  or  in  quarters 
•that  have  ibeeome  «badly  infested  by  these 
parasites.  Freezing  will  not  kill  the  eggs, 
some  of  .which  «may  retain  their  vitality 
for  12  months  or  more.  Certain  species 
of  tapeworms,  too,  are  carried  to  the 
•flock  in  the  bodies-  of  the  common  house 
fly.-,  Birds  may  ’be  responsible  for  other 
cases  of  worm  infestation.  The. best  pre¬ 
ventive  of  worm  losses  is  the  use  of 
ground  that  has  not  become  contaminated 
by  fowls  or  their  droppings  spread  as 
fertilizer.  If  this  is  impossible  because 
of  lack  of  room,  "about  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  the  use  of  wire  screened  floors 
to  keep  growing  stock  away  from  their 
droppings.  Long  continued  concentration 
of  fowls  upon  small  areas  brings  with  it 
a  concentration  of  poultry  parasites  that 
requires  troublesome  and  expensive  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  control.  Rotation  and 
frequent  cultivation  of  yards  is  perhaps 
the  least  expensive  of  these  measures 
where  it  can  be  practiced.  M.  B.  d. 


The  master,  to  impress  on  his  pupils 
the  need  of  thinking  before  speaking, 
told  them  to  count  fifty  before  saying 
anything  important,  and  one  hundred  if 
it  was  very  important.  Next  day  he 
was  speaking,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  when  he  noticed  several  lips 
moving  rapidly.  Suddenly  the  whole 
class  shouted :  “Ninety-eight,  ninety- 

nine,  a  hundred.  Your  coat’s  on  fire, 
sir  !” — Boston  Transcript. 

“I’m  taking  a  chance  on  a  trip  to 
California.”  “A  raffle?”  “No,  I’m  going 
by  airplane.” — Judge. 


JlHOMPSON’S  Barred 

^MIMPERIALWNGLEr*  Kocl3 


!! 


have  been  America’s  finest  breed  for  over  titty  years. 
Prize-winnlnpr  records  unequaled  in  the  history  of  livestock 
breeding-.  Show  and  Breeding  Birds  at  reasonable  prices. 
Personally  selected.  They  are  great  layers.  Eggs  for  sale. 

Write  for  catalog  and  egg  booklet. 

Lock  Box  200 
'AMENIA,  NEWY0RK 


White  Roch  Chicks r*- nj  K£.*** 

Winners  of  5  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Flocks  on  free 
range,  healthy  and  strong.  Also  six  to  ten  weeks-old 
pullets  at  reasonable  prices.  Get  literature  and  prices. 
Write  today. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  3S  ELIDA,  OHIO 


ROCKS 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  B'REE. 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 

%%En  BARRED  ROCKS  VZVAl 

Heavy  Mixed,  *12  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100# 
live  delivery  guar.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rl,  McClure,  Pa. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  lOOO  lots 
Hatches  weekly.  Write  for  circular.  Low  prices 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


FRANCAIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Auetralorps — Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhanipton  Beach,  N.  T. 

RE0  TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

J.  Tropeano  -  -  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rock  Eggs 

Baby  Chicks  Leg  horns.  Excellent  'aye*!-* 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Delaware 

BABY  CHICKS  ^ark*  Thompson  Strain 

■*  llV^IVaJ  Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 

Pens  headed  by  275-306  egg  strain  cockerels.  V  hite 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  fine  stock.  Mils.  FRANK 
MEIER,  Meier  JTneknoll  Farm,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie, N  Y 


BABY  CHICKS  Barred  Rocks,  S.C.  W.  Leghorns. 

““®l  UHIWIVm  Write  for  literature  and  prices 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Soaford,  Delaware 

Alt  Y  UlIICKS — Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns 
qiiAU  lT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  1>.L 

Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $12.00  per  100 

B.  Rocks  and  R.  I,  Reds .  14,00  per  100 

.  11-00  Per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9-00  per  100 

500  lots  ya c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlistervllle.  Penn*. 


VALLEY 

VIEW 

CHICKS 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  CHAMPIONS  192S 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-  Wyckoff  Matins s 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  goof 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  AVh.  Wyandottsi 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  lieds  Wy¬ 
andottes, Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  Fiocksculled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free 

For  Greater  Prflot  L.  It.  Walck  Hatcheries 
Hatchery  Chicks  Dept.  M,  Greencastle,  Pa". 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICK 

Order  now  for  IMarch  and  Apriland  avoi 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

•  12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110— l,0i 

Jnniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pi 


CHIX 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  Per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100#  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  25,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearlv" 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  IOO#  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke  Vs" 


White  Wyandotte  -  White  Rock 

BABY  CHICKS  and  Older,  14c  up 

Eggs,  stock.  Winners  Ohio  State  Fair 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  Big  type,  heavy 
layers,  large  eggs,  disease  free.  A.  P. 
A.  certified.  Catalogue  free. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN 
Box  19SA  Mansfield,  Ohio 

For  Sale— BABY  CHICKS 

W I bite  &*Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

‘  Hlrhoat  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every 
“■  where .  Homers  Carneaux.  White  Kinxs  a  specialty, 
k.  all  ether  breads.  Send  for  cataloo  and  price  list. 

Allston  Squab  Co.  ali.ston'mass 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS  vrtr-’l 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  *26  OO 
50  for  *13.50  prepaid.  100#  live  delivery  "  * 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 

MA  M  M  O  T  H  TflMC  Broad  backs,  deep  bodies 
BRONZE  BREEDING  1  UIYlD  excellent  color.  50c  a  lb- 
Early  maturing  Poults  for  June  delivery,  65c  each. 
Literature.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

433 — 100  delivered.  E66S 
414 — 100.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  P£- 
KINS,  lilip,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Turkeys  .  ducks  -  geese  .  guineas 

Special  l'ali  Prices.  Write  your  wants  Catalog 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  SellersvIHe,  p«  Catalog. 

Rrnn7P  Tllfkov  EBB«  and  Day-Old  Poults  of  quality. 
DIUIIaC  lurney  myrtle  PE  GENOYA,  Cmynun't  Hollow.  N.». 

REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  Now  Jersey 

Mammoth  pekin  hatching  eggs— Large  eggs  50— 

$4.50;  100 — $8.00.  H.  HEIMAN,  Albers,  Illinois 

White  Holland  Turkey  T oms 

den  1st  Prize  Winners.  MliS.  A.  It.  SMITH  .  Sodas,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  pekin  duckling,  $so  per  100 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  I.akevlew  Poultry  Farm,  Darker,  N.  T. 

Ql/rHlflfyC  Mammoth  Pekin,  $30 — 100.  Eggs, 
UULKling S  s  I  2-100,  L,  j  L.  CANHAM.  Albion,  N  U 

AM  MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  GOBBLERS 
Purebred.  IlAKIlY  TVYEliDLE,  Montgomery,  herv  York 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  out  at  Storrs,  Connecticut. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  13 
birds.  Following  is  report  of  the  10 
highest  in  each  pen  for  week  ending 
Feb.  20,  and  total  to  date : 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  23 

James  Dryden  Cal .  55 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons  Me .  52 

Ilawes  Bros.  Maine .  49 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.  Va .  48 

David  Deaterly  Pa .  33 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.  N.  J. ..  50 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  55 

Pratt  Experimental  Farm,  Pa.  49 
F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.  N.  Y.  31 
Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  Conn.  57 
Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  Conn.  56 

Westiield  P.  Farm,  Mass .  35 

R.  C.  Cobb,  O.  P.  Farm,  Mass.  58 


409 
700 
764 
681 
737 
506 
717 
817 
640  1 
382 
780 
656 
576 
797 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  23  431 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  44  647 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  55  437 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  42  656 

.Terseyland  Farms,  N.  J .  15  244 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  36  679 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada.  ...  38  406 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  51  <124 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  35  618 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  55  639 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y .  33  497 

Rucker,  E.  H.  Iowa .  35  702 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  30  551 

Ilavemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  24  300 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  56  880 


Nobby  Farm  W.  Wyan.  N.  H.  3  176 

Jack  Wrennal,  Eng .  43  645 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada....  51  707 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Inc.  Mass.  53  809 

Hall  Bros.  Conn .  48  783 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  58  832 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass .  57  907 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  38  355 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  560 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  48  665 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.  61  906 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass .  56  869 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn .  56  828 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  63  994 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  59  840 

F.  S.  Chaplin,  Mass .  58  906 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass .  53  897 

John  Z.  La  Belle,  Conn .  57  747 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn .  50  637 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  43  507 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn...  36  315 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass. .  . .  57  851 

Fred  II.  Sampson,  Mass .  60  754 


Parmenter’s  R.  Mt.  Fm,  Mass.  55  712 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  63  752 

Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H.  62  916 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms’,  N.  II .  41  641 

Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..  .  53  801 


Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  57  750 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn .  49  441 

Sunnyfiekls  Farm,  Conn .  46  466 

AUSTKALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Yt .  53  419 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .  49  479 


■WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y. 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.  N.  J... 
G.  Lowry  P.  Fm,  Inc.,  Conn. 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

Thomas  II.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

'  J.  A.  Hanson,  Oregon . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y... 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Maine . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  Ptry  Farm,  Wash. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn. 
St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo. 
Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa. 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Peetoocee  Poultry  Plant,  Pa. 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L  Gilbert  Home,  Conn. 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y. ...... . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. ... 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.. 
Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Poultry  Farms,  Pa. 


47 

752 

54 

807 

55 

876 

57 

777 

49 

586. 

59 

855 

60 

901 

58 

754 

59 

878 

53 

646 

54 

706 

50 

612 

57 

889 

53 

875 

53 

814 

47 

709 

52 

777 

54 

830 

20 

426 

19 

412 

53 

793 

56 

832 

63 

989 

54 

836 

44 

639 

51 

700  1 

51 

648  1 

46 

670 

58 

822 

48 

735 

50 

710 

51 

698 

51 

787 

48 

705 

54 

834 

59 

762 

49 

617 

59 

912 

Watery  Droppings 


What  would  be  the  cause  of  my  pullets 
having  watery  droppings?  The  droppings 
boards  are  a  mass  of  running  water  and 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  litter  dry.  These 
birds  are  in  good  physical  condition  and 
are  laying  about  40  per  cent.  They  are 
R.  I.  Reds.  E.  M. 

Connecticut 


Possibly  an  excess  of  milk  or  of  green 
stuff  in  their  ration.  Damp  litter  is  more 
likely  to  be  caused  by  lack  of  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  poultry  house  than  by  watery 
droppings.  Look  to  the  food  given,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  to  the  two  ingredients  men¬ 
tioned  above.  m.  b.  d. 


These  pullets  are  part  of  the  flock  that  F.  E.  Lewis ,  of  Nankin,  Ohio,  saved  out  of  the  1975  chicks  he  raised  last 
spring.  Figured  at  a  dollar  apiece ,  the  987  are  worth  $987.  He  sold  the  roosters  for  $ 508.95.  Roosters  and  pullets 
both  add  up  to  $1495.95.  They  cost  him  $553.21.  That’s  figuring  feed,  heat,  cost  of  the  chicks,  cost  of  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min,  cost  of  everything  at  10  weeks.  Subtracting  this  $553.21  from  $1495.95  leaves  him  $942.74  net 
profit.  He  gave  these  chicks  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  regularly  from  the  day  they  were  old  enough  to  eat. 


1975  chicks  lived . . . 

25  died 


POULTRYMAN  F.  E.  Lewis,  of  Nankin, 
Ohio,  had  2000  chicks  just  out  of  the  shell 
on  April  9  of  last  spring.  Ten  weeks  later 
he  still  had  1975  of  them  . . .  alive  . . .  healthy 
„  .  .  past  the  danger  age.  He  had  raised  all 
but  25  of  those  2000  chicks. 

He  had  raised  more  than  98%  of  this  big 
brood  while  many  poultrymen  were  raising 
only  60%  and  less. 

These  chicks  were  fed  a  good  starting 
ration,  supplied  with  fresh  water,  handled 
carefully  . . .  and  one  thing  more  in  addition 
to  feed  and  care.  They  received  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min  regularly  from  the  time 
they  were  old  enough  to  eat. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  contains  a 


full  supply  of  minerals  which  are  essential 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  feathers.  It  contains 
tonics  to  promote  appetite,  keeps  chicks 
hungry  and  hearty,  which  enables  them  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  disease.  Pan-a-min 
chicks  live  where  others  are  dying.  They 
grow  and  develop  into  quick  profit.  (See 
profit  figures  above  the  picture.) 

Take  your  chicks  through  the  doubtful 
weeks  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  this 
spring.  Shield  them  from  sickness  and  bad 
weather.  It’ll  cost  you  only  a  penny  a  chick 
for  ten  weeks.  It’ll  pay  you  profit  in  lives 
saved  . . .  whether  you  are  raising  two  thou¬ 
sand  or  two  hundred. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

19Ih  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS. 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
*  May  delivery  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks. 

.EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  eTaNK,  N.  J., 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS. 


<■  w-»_  • _  •  1  _  With  each  100  ordered  before  March 

1 U  itxtra  *JmCKS  15th.  OHIO  ACCREDITED  —every 
bird  selected  and  banded  by  expert  breeder.  You  get  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  pure-bred  stock  when  you  order  from  us.  Delivery  guarantee. 

PRICKS  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

Full  details  on  request.  Write  today.  Prices  attractive.  Send  a  postcard 
now  while  yon  are  thinking  of  it.  A  shipment  will  convince  you. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  ss.  FINDLAY,  o. 


WYCK0FF  LEGHORNS 

A  small  specialized  breed¬ 
ing  farm  with  2,000  birds.  Wyc- 
koff  strain,  under  constant  supervi¬ 
sion,  offering  limited  number  of  high-grade 
Baby  Chicks..  Quality,  vitality 
guaranteed.  Send  for 
and  prices. 

mcarthur  bros., 

Rt.  I,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


dt  catalog 


BABY  CHICKS 


t\  J*,  r>  1  r*L*  I  10  extra  chicks  with  each 

Quality  Baby  thicks  sasSa 

with  your  order.  April  hatched  chicks:  Leghorns; 
white,  brown,  buff,  black— $14.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas,  .\  nconas  -$16.00  per  100.  White  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons— $18.00  per  100.  Jersey 
Giants,  Light  Brahmas — $20.00  per  100.  March  $2.00  more. 
May  $2.00  less.  June  and  July  $1.00  less.  Custom  hatch 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler  Chicks,  light,  $10.00 
per  100;  light  and  heavy,  $12.00,  all  heavy,  $14.00.  Small 
quantities  a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now.  SentC.O.D 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to 
age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns  - 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  -  -  -  - 
Heavy  Broilers 

Light  Broilers  -  --  --  --  - 
Twenty-four  page  catalog  free. 


25  50 

$2.75  $5.50 
3.50  7.00 
3.85  6.50 
2.75  4.50 


100 

$10 

13 

12 

8 


500 

$19 

64 

59 

39 


20  years  in  business. 


Hogan  tested  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PH. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  O.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  4.  i.  BAPMYJA  Rli.Yff  R,  Bearer  $pring«.  Penna 


CHICKS 


BROOKSIDE 
BIG,  HUSKY,  QUALITY 


CHICKS 


Make  heavy  weighers,  good  layers  and  profit  payers.  Extra  large 
English  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Shipped  C.O  D.  under 
our  10U%  guarantee  and  special  replacement  offer  at  reasonable 
prices  Circular  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R,  10,  Chambersburg,  Penna 


from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  $11  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $13;  Heavy  Mixed,  $11;  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  MitehalPa  Reliable  Poultry  Karra.  Hlllerstown,  Pn. 


From  blood-tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
'  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

Mail  Coupon  Today/ 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  S 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG 


Name 


Addreas 
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pay  these  men  some  splendid  profits  for  doing 
a  little  advertising  for  us  in  their  community. 
You  also  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  extra 
chicks  without  additional  cost.  So  write  today  not 
tomorrow,  for  complete  details  of  our  special  offer 
to  you,  and  our  beautiful  four-color  catalog. 


But/  the  Best 

BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Get  oar  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 
Eight  years  of  hatching  and  selling 
Baby  Chicks.  Stock  blood  tested  for 
past  seven  years.  Special  prices  on 
broiler  chicks.  Guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Chicks  every  week,  also  hatching  eggs. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Hudson,  New  York 

Member  I.  B.  C.  A  . 


AMAZING  NEW 
.  BABY  CHICK 


For  years  we  hare  hatched 
our  nationally  known  baby 
chicks  from  high  quality, 
leg-banded  stock  that  has 
been  “HAND  PICKED"  by 
expert  poultrjrmen.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  special 
pens.  Most  all  breeds.  Take 
advantage  of  our  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices.  Hurry  your 
letter  to—  . 

WOLF  HATCHING 
AND  BREEDING  CO. 

Box  2-R 

Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders 

100 

500 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg.. 

.$12 

$57.50 

$110 

Everlay  Brown  Leg.  . . 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks. 

.  12 

57.50 

1  10 

.  14 

67.50 

130 

Owens’  R.  1.  Reds  . .  . 

.  14 

67.50 

130 

Mixed  Chicks . 

.  9 

42.50 

80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all'  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


Officially  BLOOD-TESTED  Flocks 

FROM  LARGEST  STATE  SU¬ 
PERVISED  BLOOD  -  TESTED 
HATCHERY  IN  PENNA. 
Why  buy  just  ordinary  cliicks 
when  you  can  get  officially 
blood-tested  chicks  (that  give 
results)  at  the  same  price  or 
less.  Save  money  and  disap¬ 
pointment  by  ordering  NOW. 
Special  Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Catalog  Free. 

PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc..  Box  N,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Hatched  at  our  farm 
from  our  own  big 
English- American  W. 

I  Leghorns.  High  record  stock,  $16.00  per 
100.  $12.00  after  May  20.  No  better 

I  value.  Folder  free,  send  now. 

|  LAUREL,  LOCKS  BREEDIN  G  FARM 
whjPOTTSTOWN,  PA 


CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 


quick  maturing,  from  hardy 
parent  stock.  Bred,  hatched 
and  priced  right.  Prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Free  circular. 

RAINBOW  HATCHERY 
Box  B  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Herbster’s  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns 

Chicks  delivered  weekly  throughout  the 
year.  Get  our  special  offer  for  Mar.  and  Apr. 
100JS  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  early. 

MERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM  -  McClure,  Ponna. 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  18c;  It.  1. 
Reds,  13o:  Heavy  Mixed,  10c.  1005S 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  B.  W.  AM.KY  -  -  Cocolnmus,  I’enna. 


CHICKS 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
CHIX  STRAIN  REDS 

Pine  crest' !Orc  hard 'Redn  produced  7  winning  pens  last  9  years 
official  egg  contests.  Exceptions  in  combining  color  and  produc¬ 
tion  No  eggs  set  under  24  oz.  Accredited •  Cjrcu’ar 

WALKER  FARM  *  -  -  MARLBORO,  N.  H. 

Sunny  Bank  Farms  Cliicks  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

S  C  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wyclcoff  Strain;  Barred  Plymouth 
Rooks,  S.  C.  It.  1.  Reds.  Pulloruu  (B.  W.  If  )  tested  100£ 
clean.  Chicks,  $25.00  per  100.  Eggs,  $12.00  per  100. 


STERLING  SILVER  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS— 

Headed  by  son  of  Grand  Champion.  Poults,  Iggs. 
Catalogue  ready.  CARY  A  CARY,  Bedford,  Ohio 


ww  «  i  •  ry  _  from  selected  heavy  prodne- 

/tatenmg  £,ggs  ing  White  Leghorn  Hens. 

H.  Shepard,  Supb,  N.  T.  G.  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


CWe  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
II  |  AMP  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  Eng. 
IllblVa  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $11  00 — 100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranti  ed.  TIM.  F.  GRAIIAM,  Mollisterrllie.  Pa. 


ni  |  rry  _ ,  “The  Foundation  Strain” 

Wyckoti  s  Direct  chicks.  $20-100  Eggs,  $10-100 

William  Savage.  Vfedgenood  Poultry  Farm,  bnoiherrllle.  Pa. 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Our  weather  forecasters  at  the  farm  are 
just  about  100  per  cent  efficient  in  their 
prophecies,  and,  while  there  are  always 
so  many  interesting  things  to  watch  here, 
I  don't  think  there  is  one  that  gives  me 
the  thrills  that  they  do.  When  February 
ushers  herself  in  and  the  sun  gets  just  a 
little  brighter  so  that  it  shines  upon,  or 
into  the  dens  of  the  hibernating  animals 
they  just  somehow  feel  that  they  have 
slept  long  enough.  If  there  is  a  thaw 
on  the  way  “Mickey,”  the  bear,  knows 
all  about  it  long  before  I  do  and  she 
paws  away  the  straw  to  the  entrance  of 
her  nest  and  pokes  her  head  out.  She 
never  does  this  unless  there  is  to  be  rise 
in  temperature.  Somehow  she  feels  the 
change  coming,  and  straightway  comes 
out  of  that  state  of  coma,  into  which  she 
has  been  plunged  for  so  many  long  weeks. 
The  raccoons  too  are  just  as  punctual. 
They  haven't  moved  in  their  nests  since 
early  November;  but  today  I  hear  tiny 
growls  at  the  mouth  of  the  dens  and  I 
know  what  that  means.  They  are  awake, 
and  will  come  out  within  a  few  days.  If 
the  weather  stays  warm  they  will  be 
active,  and  probably  climb  on  the  wires 
of  the  cages  and  beg  for  food,  but,  if 
colder  weather  follows  a  short  period  of 
warm  waves,  they  retire  again  to  sleep 
away  another  week  or  two  and  wait  for 
the  beginning  of  their  breeding  season 
which  starts  the  end  of  February  usually. 
After  that  they  stay  awake  and  start 
feeding,  lightly  at  first  until  within  about 


the  dirt  down  in  the  kennels  by  the  coal 
fire  where  it  is  warm.  We  do  this  usually 
about  the  first  of  March,  and  it  gives  us 
flowers  a  month  ahead  of  those  left  to 
plant  in  the  open.  Water  them  slightly 
and  they  will  soon  start  to  grow.  Don't 
give  too  much  sun  for  awhile  after  they 
start  to  show  above  the  dirt:  the  object 
is  to  get  them  to  make  roots.  Try  it 
and  see  how  much  earlier  they  will 
flower. 

Today  (Feb.  6)  we  went  through  the 
incubator  room  and  got  out  every  lamp 
and  boiled  them;  cleaned  and  disinfected 
every  egg  tray  and  all  other  things  con¬ 
nected  with  it ;  now  is  a  good  time  to 
do  these  things  and  not  wait  until  it  is 
time  to  start  hatching.  Likely  you  will 
want  to  put  in  new  wicks  and  this  is 
something  not  to  be  overlooked  if  we 
expect  a  good  hatch.  The  season  will 
be  here  before  we  are  aware  of  it. 

The  geese  will  soon  be  laying  and  it  is 
good  practice  to  run  the  early  eggs  in  a 
small  incubator  and  keep  the  geese  lay¬ 
ing.  We  like  the  early  goslings  because 
they  are  ready  to  sell  in  September  and 
we  have  them  hatched  and  out  of '  the 
brooder  houses  before  the  turkeys  need 
1  hem. 

Its  a  good  time  to  start  the  egg  mash 
for  the  turkeys,  and  if  you  have  never 
used  cod-liver  oil  in  this  mash  try  it  one 
season  and  note  results.  You  will  get 
more  eggs  with  smoother  thicker  shells 
and  the  fertility  will  run  higher.  This 
has  been  our  experience.  A  good  egg 


One  product  of  the  farm  greatly  has  increased  in  volume  and  variety  within  the  last 
two  years.  It’s  sandwiches,  hot  ones,  and  the  demand  for  them  at  the  roadside  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  Winter.  Hot  dogs,  used  to  have  all  the  demand  for  this  kind  of 
refreshment,  hut  now  ’the  farmer  takes  a  hen  of  his  own'  raising,  cleans  it  and  spears 
it  with  an  elongated  iron  spit  and  roasts? in  a  glass  enclosure  in  plain  view  of  the 
hungry  one  passing  by  it.  Hot  corned  beef,  veal  and  pork,  between  thick  slices  of 
bread  serves  lo  increase  the  revenue  of  the  farm  along  much-traveled  highways.— 

j.  L.  GRAFF,  Illinois. 


10  days  they  are  on  full  rations.  Some¬ 
times  I  wish  all  the  birds  and  animals 
too,  were  like  them  in  sleeping  all  Winter. 
It  surely  would  relieve  me  of  a  lot  of 
chores.  And  again  I  think  it  would  not 
be  so  bad  either  if  we  could  all  hibernate 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  cold  weather. 
Surely  we  are  entitled  to  it,  most  of  us 
who  follow  the  farms  for  12  months  in 
the  year. 

Just  as  I  was  finishing  that  paragraph 
there  was  a  sudden  commotion  in  the 
cellar  and  “Maggie”  rushed  down  stairs 
all  excited — we  have  been  doing  a  little 
trapping  upon  our  own  “home  grounds” 
this  Winter  making  an  effect  to  reduce 
the  rat  population  both  in  the  barns  and 
in  the  cellar,  but  up  to  just  lately  we 
have  not  had  very  much  success.  Someone 
told  us  that  if  we  tied  a  sardine  to  the 
pan  of  a  steel  trap  it  would  be  effective — • 
we  tried  it  and  now  Maggie  comes  up 
holding  a  hideous-looking  rat  dangling 
from  a  chain.  We  got  him  this  time,  and 
if  you  are  bothered  with  rats  try  the 
sardines.  I  know  that  the  various  poisons 
advertised  for  rats  will  help  thin  their 
ranks,  but  don't  use  them  around  the 
barns  or  where  the  rats  will  be  likely  to 
stray  after  taking  it,  or  you  may  lose 
valuable  stock.  Use  extreme  caution  with 
such  things.  They  may  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Our  cats  keep  mice  and  rats 
in  check  but  we  never  allow  them  in  the 
house  on  account  of  the  birds.  I  have 
found  another  way  to  get  them  in  steel 
traps  is  to  cover  the  traps  in  soft  fine 
liay,  leaving  it  loose  and  not  spread  too 
heavily  over  the  pan. 

I  noticed  this  morning  that  the  bags 
holding  the  Dahlia  roots  had  been  torn 
and  eaten,  and  this  brings  to  mind  it 
will  soon  be  time  to  put  these  roots  in 


mash  for  the  turkey  hens  is  one  part  each 
of  ground  oats,  yellow  cornmeal,  white 
middlings,  wheat  bran,  and  good  fresh 
beef  •  sc  rap :  mix  it  well  and  place  in  bin 
or  barrel.  Keep  a  hopper  full  before  the 
birds  constantly.  Don't  forget  the  oyster 
shells,  even  if  the  birds  are  on  the  range. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  turkey  eggs 
this  season,  don't  wait  before  you  place 
your  orders.  Those  who  sell  hatching 
eggs  are  usually  booked  up  long  before 
time  -to  set  them.  If  you  wait  you  may 
he  disappointed.  There  seems  little  ex¬ 
cuse  for  waiting  to  buy  breeding  toms 
in  the  Spring,  but  it  is  surprising  how 
many  do  it.  Often  one  may  lose  a  tom 
through  sickness  or  accident,  but  early 
Fall  is  the  time  to  select  breeding  stock. 

Reports  indicate  that»a  great  number 
of  chicks  will  be  hatched  this  year,  and 
many  of  the  large  hatcheries  are  already 
supplying  baby  chicks.  It’s  a  good  way  to 
start,  because  you  have  no  bother  with 
incubation,  and  your  chicks  will  be  all 
the  same  age,  and  can  be  had  at  almost 
any  time  you  want  them.  We  think 
March  1  is  a  good  time  to  get  the  Reds 
and  Rocks,  and  April  1  the  Leghorns, 
though  I  visited  a  flock  of  some  700  a 
few  days  ago  which  had  laid  over  60  per 
cent  all  Winter,  and  many  of  these  Leg¬ 
horn  were  hatched  in  February  and 
March  of  last  year,  however  we  think  if 
Leghorns  come  out  as  early  as  this  they 
are  apt  to  go  into  a  molt,  thereby  cut¬ 
ting  down  production. 

WILLET  RANDALL 


Mayn’t  I  be  a  preacher  when  I  grow 
up?”  asked  the  small  boy.  “Of  course 
you  may,  my  pet.  if  you  want  to,”  his 
mother  replied.  “Yes.  I  do.  I  s'pose  I’ve 
got  to  go  to  church  all  my  life,  anyway, 
and  it's  a  good  deal  harder  to  sit  still 
than  to  stand  up  and  holler.” — Boylan. 


PINE  TREE 


“Dependable” 
Describes  Them 

Thirty -eight  years  ago  we  made  the  first 
long-distance  shipment  of  day  olds,  starting 
t  lie  baby  chick  industry.  Ever  since,  we’ve 
been  supplying  folks  with  dependable  chicks 
at  live  and  let-live  prices.  Right  now,  we’re 
booking  orders  for  immediate  March  delivery. 
S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  Send  your 
reservation  today,  with  deposit. 

38th  Annual  Catalog 

is  a  joy  to  look  at  and  an  inspiration  to 
read.  Gives  suggestions  for  starting  with  poul¬ 
try,  feeding  directions,  housing  plans,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List — FREE. 


Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOS.  T>.  WILSON, 
Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


CHICKS 


PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 


D  FARM 


Tc.White  Leghorns 


TRIES  FOUR  STRAINS- 
FINDS  LORD  FARMS  BEST 

S.  I),  Barter,  Painesville,  O.,  received 
500  Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks,  March 
19,  1929.  He  raised  254  fine  pullets. 
“I  have  a  pen  of  Tom  Barron  English,” 
he  reports,  “a  pen  of  Larro  Michigan 
American  and  a  pen  of  Tancred,  all 
working  against  the  Lord  Farms,  and 
must  say  Lord  Farms  are  lirst,  not 
alone  in  numbers  of  eggs,  but'  shape 
of  eggs  as- well.”  Our  Grade  A  Chicks 
are  guaranteed  to  pay  you  better  than 
any  others. 

Valuable  Textbook 

FREE  to  Eastern  Poultrymen 
Lord  Farms  Year  Book  tells  how'  to 
start  with  small  capital,  how  to  build 
bouses,  arrange  jrards,  brood  chicks, 
etc.  Illustrated  with  views  taken  on 
our  own  400-acre  farms.  Free  to  East¬ 
ern  poultrymen;  Western  poultrymen 
pay  $1  a  copy.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass. 


a 


Losemoni 

Chicks 

Rugged  Rosemont  Quality 
Immediate  March  Deliveries 

Our  hatches  are  coming  splendidly.  In  spite  of 
many  orders,  we  can  still  make  immediate  March 
deliveries  on  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Sena 
your  reservation  today  with  deposit.  We’ll  enter 
your  order  and  quote  prices;  if  not  satisfactory 
we’ll  refund  deposit.  , 

Our  1930  Chick  Book  Is  the  boat  over.  It's  free. 
Write  today. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  KoKcmont 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jereay 


MATTITICK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Jtai-rou-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Cliicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 


BABY  CHICKS . 1  Be  and  18c  each 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS . 25c  each 

MILTON  I*.  PHILLIPS  CIRCULAR 

Box  423  Mattltiick,  N.  Y.  FREE 


Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest— 1929-30 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedigreed  2- 
year-old  birds.  All  B.W.li.  tested.  Our  circular  on  request. 

Cl&raben  Court  Farm  -  Roslyn,  New  York 


CHICKS 

live  arrival. 


Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Taucred 
Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  100 % 
Circular.  E.  h.  BEAVER.  McAllstei  villr,  I’a. 


Wh.  Leghorn  ChicksltZi^T'JtZ 

lots  of  :500  or  more.  C.  G.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  N-  Y. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 


Sired  b.v  200-egg  males 

SUNNTACRES,  P.scoag,  R.  I- 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  1’.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


Wild  Mallard  Ducks  -  Drakes 

52.60  each.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FAIIM,  Ml.  Kiseo.  N.  Y. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St,,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Buy  Kerr  Chicks  and  you 
get  breed,  type,  vigor,  size 
and  a  rich  laying  inheritance. 
They  may  cost  you  a  cent  or 
two  more  but  they  are  worth 
the  price. 

Our  1930  chicks  are  better 
than  last  year’s,  just  as  our 
contest  layers  are  doing  better 
than  last  year’s.  The  chicks 
are  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
contest  laying  pens.  They 
have  a  cumulative  laying  in¬ 
heritance. 

In  every  contest  where 
Kerr  pens  are  entered,  they 
stand  well.  In  one  contest 
they  hold  second  place  in  the 
entire  competition. 

Be  wise  in 
time,  buy  quality 
chicks  from  high 
record  laying 
stock.  Write  for 
the  Kerr  Chick 
Book  giving 
prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Kill  Rats 

_  Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home.bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS*  RATS -ONLY 
Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient— Lowest  price— None  better. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
It  right  wood,  Va. 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  IT 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 

Made  a  Fortune  With  Chickens ! 

E  L.  Wyckoff,  tells  how  he  did  it.  In  each  issue  he 
gives  away  valuable  life-time  secrets.  Four  months.  10c. 
|1,000  Poultry  Hint  Book  with  a  3  years’  sub.  for  $1.00. 


Box  66 


T11E  POULTRY  ITEM 

Sellersvllle,  Penna. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Netting  -  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bargain  Prices  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  M.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Care  of  the  Baby  Chicks 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
March  and  April  are  the  months  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  chicks  are 
hatched,  both  for  the  commercial  and 
farm  flocks.  March  and  April  are  also 
the  months  in  which  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  die  from  one  cause  or 
another. 

Every  chick  that  is  strong  and  healthy 
when  hatched  has  an  equal  right  to  live, 
and,  by  proper  care  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  only  a  very  small  percentage  need 
to  be  lost. 

If  a  brooder  is  to  be  used,  set  it  up 
and  disinfect  it  two  or  three  days  before 
the  chicks  are  due  to  hatch.  Regulate 
so  that  a  temperature  of  110  degrees  F. 
will  be  maintained  on  the  inside  of  the 
brooder,  at  a  height  of  two  inches  from 
the  floor.  Fill  the  brooder  pen  with  a 
litter  of  finely  cut  clover  to  a  depth  of 
half  an  inch.  Make  sure  that  the  brooder 
is  working  properly  for  at  least  two  days 
before  putting  in  the  chicks. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  in  the  chicken’s 
body  furnishes  sufficient  nourishment  for 
the  first  48  hours  after  hatching,  and  it 
is  not  only  useless  but  dangerous  to 
supply  the  chicks  with  food  before  the 
end  of  that  time. 

The  chick  must,  however,  have  drink 
during  this  period,  and  no  form  of  drink 
is  so  satisfactory  as  sour  milk.  The 
chick  should  also  have  access  to  tine  grit, 
that  the  digestive  organs  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  food  when  it  is  eaten. 

During  the  first  week  of  a  chick’s  life, 
the  food  should  be  limited  to  hard  grain, 
finely  cracked,  scattered  in  the  cut  clover 
litter  three  times  a  day.  The  old  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  little  chicks  sloppy  foods 
or  even  dry  mashes  is  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
cause  the  chick  soon  fills  its  crop  and 
returns  to  the  heat  of  the  brooder,  instead 
of  running  around  and  exercising,  and 
thus  stimulating  the  process  of  digestion. 
The  wet  food  in  the  crop  soon  sours  in 
the  heat  of  the  brooder  and  digestive 
troubles  often  mistaken  for  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  generally  follows.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overfeed,  but  to  feed  such 
a  quantity  that  the  chicks  will  become 
hungry  and  eager  for  food  before  the 
next  feeding  time.  More  chickens  are 
lost  each  year  through  overfeeding  than 
through  any  other  single  cause. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  a  chick’s 
life,  it  is  important  that  sour  milk  be 
kept  before  them  constantly,  and  during 
this  period  no  water  should  be  given.  If 
both  water  and  milk  are  given,  some  of 
the  chicks  will  drink  water  entirely,  and 
consequently  will  not  receive  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  the  milk.  Milk  helps  to 
maintain  the  vitality  of  the  chick,  aids  its 
digestion  and  no  single  factor  will  do 
so  much  to  keep  down  the  mortality  of 
the  chicks  as  plenty  of  sour  milk  at  all 
times.  During  the  second  week,  bran 
should  be  fed  in  an  open  hopper,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  system  for  heavier  and  more 
concentrated  grain  to  follow.  The  hard 
grain  should  be  continued  as  before.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  begin  gradu 
ally  to  replace  the  bran  with  a  good 
growing  ration,  until  by  the  end  of  the 
third  week  the  growing  ration  has  en 
tirely  replaced  the  bran.  Green  food  and 
grit  should  be  supplied  daily. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  brooder  may  be  gradually 
lowered  to  90  degrees,  but  should  be 
maintained  at  that  temperature  until  the 
chicks  are  fully  feathered  and  are  six  to 
eight  weeks  old,  depending  on  weather 
conditions. 

When  the  chicks  are  four  to  six  weeks 
old,  the  fine  chick  feed  may  be  replaced 
by  intermediate  scratch  feed,  and  at  10 
weeks  the  chicks  should  be  ready  for 
ordinary  scratch  grains.  The  growing 
ration  should  be  continued  in  the  open 
hoppers  until  maturity. 

While  the  above  instructions  are  writ 
ten  particularly  for  the  artificial  brood 
ing  of  chicks,  nearly  every  item  applies 
equally  well  to  those  brooded  with  hens. 
Two  extra  precautions  that  should  be 
observed  with  hen-reared  chicks,  are : 
to  keep  the  hen  free  from  lice,  from  the 
time  she  begins  to  sit  until  the  time  the 
chickens  are  taken  away ;  and  to  keep  the 
hen  always  confined  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  chickens  may  run  in  and  out  of 
the  coop  at  will,  but  will  not  be  led  off 
long  distances  by  the  hen. 

By  the  use  of  the  above  methods  of 
feed  and  care,  the  writer  has  seen  R.  I. 
Red  and  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  ready 


“SPEEDS 

GROWTH” 

"I  find  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  excellent. 

It  speeds  growth.  I  raised  over  250  birds  on 
a  lot  50x100  feet.  In  spite  of  exceptionally 
heavy  rains  and  damp  weather  this  spring, 
every  one  has  been  rugged  and  healthy  from 
the  start.” — If7.  J.  Johnson,  Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

Regulator  supplies  in  abundance  the 
food  minerals  that  build  feathers,  bone 
and  sinew.  Minerals  that  are  rarely  all 
present  in  one  batch  of  feed.  Minerals 
like  sulphur  for  building  feather,  cal¬ 
cium  phosphate  for  bone  structure, 
chlorine  to  form  digestive  juices, 
sodium  to  build  strong  heart  action, 
iodine  to  prevent  glandular  disorder. 

Modern  poultry  raising  methods 
make  Regulating  necessary.  Start  today. 
It  costs  but  a  few  pennies  per  hundred 
pounds  of  mash.  See  your  dealer  for 
one  of  the  many  convenient  sizes  of 
Regulator. 

Disease  Bulletin  Free 
You  will  have  a  great  deal  of  use  for  "COM¬ 
MON  POULTRY  DISEASES”  just  off  the  press. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
449  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


See  Your  Dealer.  If  He  Can’t 
Supply  You  Order  By  Mail 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  Regulator  send 
50c  for  a  4-Ib.  package  (enough  for  200  lbs. 
of  mash)  to  the 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  . 

449  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Add  15c  per  pkg.  in  Far  West;  10c  in  Colo. 


POULTRY  REGULATOR 


60  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the  ( 
money-back  guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

Tancred  Strain  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest:  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  and  eggs  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  McALISTEK-VILLlC*  1*ENNA. 


@ 


BABY  n 

Chicko 


from  some  of  Delaware’s  l>est_  laying 
hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prepaid.  100*  live  deliver.v. 

25  Chicks .  *3.25  100  Chicks....,  ..  *13  00 

50  Chicks  .  .  .  6.50  1000  Chicks .  120.00 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  -  MILFORD, DEL. 


31  Young  Bronze  Turkey  Hens 

and  3  Toms 

that  will  weigli  13  and  25  lbs.  respectfully.  From  Bird 
Bros,  stock  that  cost  $50  each.  A  choice  selection.  Going 
out  of  the  turkey  business.  Price  entire  flock,  SB  each. 

j,  L>.  Wilson  Scotch  Koad  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Foil  Healthier,  Hardier  Turkey*— Raise  from  Wild 
and  Wild  Cross  Bronze.  FARRER,  Orange,  Va. 

For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


FIRST  TEN  WEEKS -THE  DANGER  PERIOD  FOR  CHICKS 


This  chick  doctor  is  always  on  the  job 

but  never  sends  a  bill 


Poultry  authorities  will  tell  you  that  most 
chick  troubles  occur  in  the  first  10  weeks  of 
growth.  This  is  known  as  the  “Danger  Period.” 
And  they  will  also  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  guard  against  these  troubles  is 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  sunlight  through  those 
cold,  wet  spring  months. 

CEL-O-GLASS  does  this  in  a  way  that 
ordinary  glass  and  soiled  cloth  curtains  can 
never  do.  It  floods  your  brooder  house  with 
the  life-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight, 
bringing  all  the  benefits  of  the  outdoors  right 
inside  your  brooder  with  none  of  the  dangers. 

Just  like  a  tireless  doctor,  these  ultra-violet 
rays  guide  your  chicks  safely  through  the 
“  Danger  Period”  to  strong  healthy  maturity. 
They  promote  the  building  of  bone  and  body 
tissue,  prevent  leg  weakness  and  help  keep  the 
house  free  from  disease.  They  cause  the  chicks’ 
blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D  which 
means  faster  growth  and  healthier  chicks.  I 

And  more,  these  ultra-violet  rays,  playing 
the  role  of  doctor,  help  guard  your  chicks 
from  those  outdoor  dangers  such  as  coccidi- 
osis,  worm  infestations,  deaths  due  to  chilling, 
drowning  and  crowding. 


It  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive  to  change 
your  present  brooder  into  a  CEL-O-GLASS 
health  house — by  replacing  glass  or  curtains 
with  this  easily  installed  material.  If  you  are 
building  a  new  brooder,  check  the  coupon  for 
free  blue  prints.  Doctor  Sunlight,  with  his  life- 
giving  ultra-violet  rays,  will  do  the  rest. 

cel-O-glass  acclaimed  by  users 

Experiment  stations  and  thousands  of  farmers 
have  found  that  CEL-O-Gi.  ASS  brings  more 
chicks  safely  through  the  10-week  “Danger 
Period”  without  leg  weakness. 

For  example,  a  farmer  at  Mt.  Carroll,  Ill., 
writes,  “I  didn’t  have  a  single  case  of  leg 
weakness  with  my  chicks  brooded  behind 
CEL-O-GLASS.” 

Use  CEL-O-GLASS  on  your  hog  houses  too. 
And  for  dairy  bams,  milk  houses  and  cold 
frames.  Write  for  a  copy  of  this  free  book, 
“Health  on  the  Farm.” 

You  can  get  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hardware, 
lumber,  seed  and  feed  dealers.  If  your  local 
dealers  cannot  supply  you,  please  write  Acetol 
Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OTF.  _ 

GRASS 

U.S.  PATENT  1,580.287 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 
ON  THE  SELVAGE 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept. 403,  21  Spruce  Street,  □  Brooder  House 

New  York  City.  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  .  .  H 

of  your  free  book,  “Health  on  the  Farm.”  Also  □  Laying  House 
send  me  free  blue  print(s)  checked.  □  Cold  Frames 

Name . . .  □  Hog  House 

Address . 

Town . State .  □  Back  Porches 


1 
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March  8,  1930 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Par  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn* —Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Strain..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 11.00 

Light  Mixed . 9.00 

"•sc  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100 %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

I  Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  '  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

•;Ki?RSjPr  WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM 
red  to  iwv»»  Dept.  K  Denton,  M<1. 

Member  Inter* l  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


r 


Prepaid  CHICKS  Live  Arrival^) 

GOODLING’S  SUPER-QUALITY  from  Selected  and 
inspected  tree  range  Ilocks.  Per  100 

8,  (’.  White  Leghorn* . $12.00 

8.  i  .  Red*  .  15.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock* .  14.00 

Aeaorted  Chick* .  0.00 

k2c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  ill  1,000  lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  R  1.  Box  2.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 


60 


100 


500 


1000 


S.  C.  Wli.  Leghorns.. 

$4.00 

$3.60 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Barred  Books . 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

S.  C.  Reds . 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67. SO 

ISO 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

White  Bocks . 

4  75 

8.50 

16  00 

7  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 

4  00 

6.50 

12  00 

57.50 

110 

All  chicks  from  free 

range 

farm 

flocks. 

100%  live  de 

lively  guaranteed,  order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Order  Early  and  Save  Money 

Send  your  chick  order  in  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  if  you  want  to  earn  a  discount  on  sturdy, 
strong,  White  Leghorns  of  Barron  Strain  backed  by 
egg  production  records  of  merit, 
rnrp  rATAIAf  "rrif'e  free  catalog  giving  full 
riYLL  InlnLuU  details.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  chicks.  Years  of  experience  in  Leghorn  develop¬ 
ment.  Gabon  chicks  mean  more  profits  for  you. 
GALION  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  262.  Gallon,  0. 


TT>  A  O V  This  is  My  pIJIY 

DAD  I  12th  Year  Exp.  LlliA 

25  50  lOO 

Barred  Rox .  S4.00  S7.50  $14  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  3. SO  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  1 0.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5. 00  9.00 

On  500  lots  Vn c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
#  IN  1930 

i*  with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D. 
i*  Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality 
a*  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 

?  They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

*,  Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

$  Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 

— ~  BETTER 

L-J  M  SUCCESS  A  o 

with  Layser’a  brsd-to-tay 

BABY  CHICKS 

Extra  heavy,  big  type  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Giants.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  have  read  our  circular  and  price  list.  It’s  free. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  No.  1  Richland,  Penna. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
(White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $73.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSES.  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  P$ 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


25 

60 

100 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

8.75 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

8.76 

6.50 

12.00 

Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  In  s  F,e  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  1*.  LEISTER,  Box  It,  McAlisterville,  Penna 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

26  r'n  1  »n 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.. ..  $8.76 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns -  8.75 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  1  ““ 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Light  Mixed . 

Hea\.\  t' Prices  on  500  arid  lOOO  Lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Order  earlv  and  avoid  disappointment. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  N,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

PURE  gash  OR  G.  0.  D. 

BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds— S.  C.  Wh.  X.eg.  812  00  *}![! 

Large  English — 8.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  18.00  57.»0  110 

Barred  Hocks— S.  C  .  1800  c*  50  *-0 

100%  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  free. 
TWIX  HATCHERY  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $12.00  $57.60  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  180 

Light  Mix.  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix. ..  $12  00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY 
F.  II.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  a,  McAlisterville,  Pu. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R  LEWIS  Box  R  Dsvisville,  R.  I 


CHICKS 


ITT?  T  C  HISLA^ 

lULLO  WITHOUT  r-  c„__ 

,JVYlCE>ORS  to  ?Yvc 

Satisfaction 

,  Kills  rats,  mice,  moles  and 

gopher*  with  no  odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  thev 
dry  up  in  their  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Get  it 
at  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  extra. 

Sold  by  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  Stores 
ESSENTIAL  MFG.  CO.,  316  Market  St.,  Phlla..  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Stale  Supervised 

Oificial  Blood-Tested — Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain  Day-Old  Chicks 

$15.00,  $17.00  and  $20.00  Per  100 

Write  for  circular  describing:  matings. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 


Bnlyy  Cliiclvs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

Q  S  C-  w-  Leghorns .  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S  C  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130  00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  8.50  16  00  77.50  150.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  March  delivery 
White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Auconas.. 

Wh.  Wyan  B1  Min.,  Buff  Orp...  *,.wv  low  vu 

Assorted:  Light,  10c;  Heavy,  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings.  32c 
each,  $30.00  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
Chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O  D 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


100 

500 

WOO 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140  00 

17  00 

82.50 

160.00 

TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  Chicks  for 
March  and  April 

„  ^  ,,,,  .  ,  Delivery 

S-  C  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Strains  $8.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
Barred  Rocks  aud  Reds..  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  4.50  8.50  16  00  75  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6  25  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s)  $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77  50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

Wh.  Leohorns  (Tancred) ..  3.50  6  50  12  00  57  50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  50  6  50  12  00  57  50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.75  5  00  9  00  42  00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  Stoves  and  Houses 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Q 


UALITY 
BABY 


CHICKS 


from  healthy,  high  egg  record,  free  range  flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  Barred  &  Wii.  Rocks 
S,  (_.  &  R.  O.  Reds  Black  Minorcas  Buff  Orpingtons 
White,  Silver  &  Columbian  Wyandottes 
Black  Giants  Sussex  and  Hamburgs 

Prices  reasonable— Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.1906  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


912.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Best  Quality  Chicks 


Cash 

or  C. 

O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

$350 

$6.50 

$12.00 

350 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns..  $3.50 
Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns... 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

Light  Mix. . .  $9.00  per  100  |HeavyMix...  $11-00  per  100 
Special  low  price  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Post  paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 

Cloverdale  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  for  19  Years 

The  all-round  good  Leghorn  has  been  my  ideal.  The 
20  dozen  egg  hen;  large,  uniform  white  eggs  and  a 
beautiful  bird.  Why  not  have  the  real  thing  from  a 
strain  that  is  years  ahead,  as  a  result  of  practical 
breeding  work. 

Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks  and  6  to  8  weeks  Pullets.  Visit 
the  Farm  if  possible  and  send  for  our  catalog  today. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  f.  j.  d.h.m 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


for  market  as  two-pound  broilers  in  eight 
weeks  from  hatching  and  as  five-pound 
soft  roasters  in  20  weeks. 


CHICKS 


PAY  STREAK  QUALITY 
HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

FRFF  CAT  Al  Afi  0ur  bl*  catalog  tells  the  story.  Gut  the  de- 
■  HkVH  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124.  Tiro,  Ohio 


IMPROVED  CHICKS 

SHIP  C  O.  D. 

We  have  the  improved  English  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns.  We  breed  for  egg  production  from  pedigree 
flocks.  We  hatch  chicks  from  two  yearling  bens.  100% 
live  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Free  circular. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
i.  W.  Amlg,  Prop.  Star  Itoute  Richfield,  l’eniin. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP'S  HI-GRADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  It N  K8  Shelby.  Ohio 


Aaa«la$aa  ALIaI.a  White,  Barred  and  C'olum- 

Uuallty  vMCKS  >>ia,n  Uo?k*  "e'l  culled 

—  J  and  mated  flocks.  Postage 

paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 

PE0LA  POULTRY  YAR0S  A  HATCHERY.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Figuring:  Poultry  Profit 

How  many  laying  chickens  would  I 
have  to  have  to  make  a  profit  of  $2,000 
a  year,  at  a  retail  price  of  50  cents  a 
dozen  the  year  around?  Would  it  pay 
me  to  buy  S  or  10  weeks  old  chicks  or 
a  day  old  and  how  many?  c.  j.  y. 

The  best  way  to  answer  the  unanswer¬ 
able  question  perhaps  is  to  consider  what 
has  been  done.  The  New  Jersey  experi¬ 
ment  station  lias  published  some  interest¬ 
ing  figures  compiled  over  a  period  of 
several  years  from  reports  of  actual  poul¬ 
try  farms  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 
These  figures  have  been  reduced  to  a 
basis  of  a  poultry  flock  containing  500 
hens  and  1.000  pullets,  or  a  flock  of  1.500 
birds  cared  for  by  one  man  of  average 
ability.  While  many  of  the  figures  will 
not  apply  to  poultrymen  in  other  locations 
than  those  studied  or  to  farmers  who 
make  the  poultry  flock  but  part  of  their 
care,  and  are  particularly  high  in  assess¬ 
ing  capital  costs  elsewhere  than  where 
gathered,  they  do  give  a  fair  guide  to 
what  may  be  expected  from  a  poultry 
flock  large  enough  to  engage  the  attention 
of  one  man.  At  any  rate,  they  show 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  can  be  expected 
from  reports  that  cannot  but  be  in  a 
measure  estimates  what  has  been  done 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  These 
figures  show  a  capital  investment  for  a 
1,500  bird  flock  and  in  the  home  of  the 
owner  of  $19,100,  or  $12.73  per  bird. 
This  is  obviously  much  too  high  for  a 
poultryman  who  is  willing  to  live  outside 
of  centres  where  real  estate  and  living 
expenses  are  costly  beyond  his  needs  as 
a  poultryman  or  farmer.  The  average 
poultryman,  for  instance,  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  an  $8,400  dwelling  for  himself  and 
family  or  have  $15,700  tied  up  in  real 
estate,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which 
he  must  count  the  cost.  So  far  as  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  flock  and  expenses  of 
care  hre  concerned,  however,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  figures  given  as  more  generally 
applicable. 

Disregarding  small  fractions,  the  1,500 
hens  and  pullets  together  averaged  an  egg 
production  of  145  eggs  each  per  year,  the 
pullets  laying  29  eggs  each  more  than 
the  hens.  A  5-year  average  of  prices, 
ending  with  1927,  was  54.9  cents  per 
dozen.  A  5-year  average  of  feed  cost 
per  bird  was  $2.25.  A  2-year  average  of 
feed  cost,  covering  1927-1928,  was  $2.35. 
For  the  same  2  years,  the  price  for  eggs 
was  49%  cents  per  doz.  The  difference 
betwreen  cost  of  feed  and  egg  income  over 
a  5-year  average  was  $3.05  per  bird.  The 
egg  income  (1927-1928)  $4.39  per  bird. 
These  figures,  it  must  be  understood, 
are  averages  over  a  period  of  years  and 
of  greater  value  than  any  compiled  for 
but  one  yeai\  Other  figures  relating  to 
real  estate,  equipment  and  labor  costs  are 
so  closely  limited  to  the  section  and  edi¬ 
tions  where  the  poultry  farms  were 
studied  as  to  have  little  value  in  replying 
to  your  inquiry.  The  above,  however, 
many  enable  you  to  figure  out  to  your 
satisfaction  how  many  hens  you  would 
have  to  keep  to  give  you  a  profit  of 
$2,000  per  year.  With  the  facilities  and 
ability  to  care  for  them  properly,  I 
should  expect  it  to  be  more  economical 
to  purchase  day  old  chicks  than  those 
several  weeks  of  age.  m.  b.  d. 


Handling:  Hen  Manure 

I  have  more  chicken  droppings  than  I 
can  store.  Would  I  lose  much  of  its  value 
if  I  dump  what  I  get  in  the  future  on 
the  manure  heap  and  leave  it  there 
until  the  Spring?  w.  o.  s. 

Hen  manure  may  be  put  into  the  regu¬ 
lar  manure  heap,  but  this  is  not  the 
best  way  to  use  it.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  special  loss  in  fertilizer  ingredients, 
but  the  hen  manure  is  of  a  finer  quality 
than  stable  manure  full  of  bedding,  which 
needs  to  be  plowed  under  to  permit  the 
coarse  stuff  to  rot.  The  hen  manure  is 
more  valuable  as  a  topdressing  to  be 
cultivated  in  than  plowed  under  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  out  of  reach  of 
the  young  plant  roots  that  need  its 
quickly  available  plant  food.  As  has  been 
explained  before  hen  manure  is  not  a 
complete  fertilizer,  containing  more  ni¬ 
trogen  than  other  ingredients.  For  gar¬ 
den  and  farm  use,  it  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  mixture  of  4-8-7  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  carrying  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash. 


The  BEST  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  a  flock  with  the  blood  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners  and  high  egg  record  hens.  Why 
not  have  a  flock  with  high  standard  quality 
and  production  ?  Free  Catalog. 

WESTCHESTER  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc. 
Dept.  R  Ossining,  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

•JOOn  bl'eedel'son  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
*7 ,  v  V  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lny  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
„  ,-EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  11  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con¬ 
sultant  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain— free  range— prices  low 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  oulv  from 
large,  snow  w  hile  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Write  for  free'eata 
logue  with  views  aud  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

EARL  WOOLF.  Owner,  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Ewing’s  whbe  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  diieetlv 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  260  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production' 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  P«. 


White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  Blood  Tested  and  Vaccinated 

Breeders  sired  by  males  carrying  blood  lines 
of  the  W  orld’s  leading  strains.  Try  Brundage’s 
time-tested  money-makers.  Circular 

KLM  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM  Salisbury  Mill. 
Hriindnge  Bros.,  Member  I.B.C. A.  New  York 

Tancred  Trapnested  Leghorns  sl25*oR3°o3rd 

Bred  for  size  and  color  of  egg.  Free  from  infectious 
diseases  and  certified  by  Maryland  State  Poultry  Asso 
Bonded  for  protection  of  purchaser.  Electric  incubators. 
Profit  from  flock  in  1929  averaged  $3.04  per  hen  above 
feed  costf  CHICKS-S1S  *18.  S2I  per  100  delivered. 
OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM  .  Olney,  Md. 

Ono  of  the  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 

FARMS  OF  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  dAv-ohl 
chicks;  also  3  and  4  weeks  old  started  chicks.  See  article 
on  our  work  in  Feb.  issue  Poultry  Tribune  Circular 

...  POULTRY  FARM 

Allen  H.  Bulkley _  Odessa,  New  York 

IDEAL  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C/WHITE  LECHORNS-TANCRED  STRAIN 

From  flocks  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Breeders 
carefully  selected  and  mated.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Prices  reasonable 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountainside,  N.  J. 
P.  O.  Westfield  Phone  Westfield  A62» 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  *7.50,  *10.00  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N  J 


RRFFDFR  F2r,  exceptionally  high  flock  average 

uiVAiLilSLiIV  of  large,  white  eggs— buy  your  Leo 

HATCHERY horn„ ch,x  tr«“  We  t/pe  ,,ed 

nn  I  VnE.IV  l  greed,  intensively  bred  stock.  Folde 
on  request.  ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Bellporl 
I*.  I.f  .N.  Y. 


MAN 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  JgSS&SL 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  aud  hatching 

EGG  BRED  CHICKS 

That  live.  Large  type  S.  C.  lVhite  Leghorns.  Wyckoff 
blood.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  ?am>"  Strain  S.C.W.  Produced 

iiisUllvlUl  LlllblU  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested 
Our  circular  on  request.  CLARABER  COURT  FARM.  Ra<l,n.  N.  U 


Rabv  Chichi  If  ?•  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100. 
MJUUjr  V ,  C  ,  ,  K-.L  Beds,  $18.00  per  100.  23  years 
shippei  or  day  old  chicks.  Booklet.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM-ON-HUPSON,  Phone  398,  Stnatsburg  N.  Y 

Healthy  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

That  live,  *16.  I'  ree  i  ange.  Selected  breeders  18  years. 
Circular.  W  urnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


DURE  Hollywood  Strain  8.  C.  White  I.eghorns- 
n  Trapnested,  pedigreed,  line  bred  Chicks,  Pullets, 
breeding  Stock.  Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request.  RA>- 
FIELB  TRAPNEST  P0ULTRT  FARM.  P.  A.  Capizola,  Braider,  Buena,  H.  J. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  tUSS  SKf: 

(  ircular  tree.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R.  Pltt.town,  N.  J. 

25-30  Oz  Hatching  Finr?  Cockerels,  chicks.  Leading 

„  ,,  ,  i  7  P  Co5S  Barred  Hocks  both  Vineland 

and  Fai  nmigdale.  Circular.  H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camdtn  N.T 


CHICKS  COCKERELS,  PULLETS-Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns 

W  Ontalog.  SPRINGHR00K  POULTRT  FARM.  Bai  R.  Akran.  N.  1 

STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKE 

’  Bock.-,  Leghorns.  ROBERT  SMITH  HATCHERT,  Nasaawadaa.  Vi 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  In  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Grandview  Baby 

Chicks 

Sired  by 
Males 

from  ( 

250-320 

Egg  Hens 

That’s  the  kind 
of  baby  chicks 
you  want — the 
kind  that  are 
more  sure  to 
bring  you  a 
good  profit. 

Look  At  These  Records 

Read  these  records  and  see  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  from  Grandview — 
the  finest  chicks  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  Ten  Grandview  Leghorns  at  Texas  laid 
2534  eggs;  at  Maryland  ten  more  laid  2321; 
at  Southeastern  another  pen  laid  2372;  at 
Vineland  still  another  pen  laid  2382;  at 
Florida  2068;  Colorado  2225;  Michigan,  2266. 
Isn’t  that  consistency? 

Buy  your  baby  chicks  from  BREEDERS 
who  are  working  for  your  greater  profit. 
These  record  makers  are  the  result  of  23 
years  of  real  effort. 

rFIKFF  Send  for  full  informa- Y 
L*  •%***!»  tion,  pictures  and  prices.  J 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  83  Zeeland,  Mich. 


JOWfSLEY 

Chick 
Live/ 

Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease,  healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
s  way  to  poultry  success.  Writ* 
■your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 

Townsley  Hatchery  wn^ngloTohio 

'Tmrlovv'’ 

"Chicits 

Write  for  Free  Book  describing  our  48  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Poultry  Business.  We  specialize  in 
high-producing  Leghorns  and  fast-growing  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box2-R,  Chestertown,  Md. 


today  1 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro- 
>  duction  breeders  insure  outstanding 
chieks.  Our  business  has  been  built  on  pleased 
customers  and  satisfied  home  trade.  An  order 
this  year  will  convince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  Bex  92,  Athens,  Ohio 


Purebred  Rice- 
Cornell  strain  < 
WHITE  LEGHORN’ 
from  yearling  and  two-y 
old  breeders  — expertly  cu 
for  years  for  heavy  productio 
large  white  eggs,  and  for  vi: 
low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder. 

GLENN  VV.  ROSENBAUER 
Webster,  New  York 


at  money  saving  prices 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Bl.  Minorcas;  Wh. Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bff. ,  Leghorns,  Ancom 
R.  1.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocka 
Buff  Minorcas  .... 
Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  . 
White  Minorcas  .  . 

Heavy  _Mixed  $121.00  ger  100. 


50 
7.50 

7.50 
€.50 
8.00 
8.00 

11.50 

8.50 


100 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


400 

54.00 

54.00 

46.00 

58.00 

58.00 

86.00 

62.00 


iu.*vu  _ _ _  - _ Mixed  $9.00  per  100 

Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box69  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  CJ).Df 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  (Ve  ship 
0.0.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns _ *3.50  *6.50  *12.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  4  00  7.50  14.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.U0  5.50  10.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  clucks. 
Fret  Catalog.  MUTANT  VALLEr  HATCHERY,  Box  106,  Bellefonle.Pa. 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.C.  White 

Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi- 
greedBarron  R.O.P.cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed — *16  per  100;  *47 
per  800;  *77  per  500;  $150  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

If  They  Die— We  Replace  Them 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  guaran¬ 
tee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
tree  of  chartre.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1  07,  Kenton,0. 


COCKERELS  and  CHICKS 

Powered,  Nature-reared,  Trapnested  Leghorns  Pay  Best. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Roula  R,  Trumansburo.  N.  Y. 


qhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Care  of  the  Farm  Flock 

People  who  keep  a  flock  of  hens  for 
family  use  sometimes  neglect  them,  and 
then  wonder  why  they  do  not  lay  better. 
Even  the  “family  flock-’  requires  atten¬ 
tion.  which,  however,  need  not  constitute 
excessive  care  and  great  expense.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  necessary  article  of  diet 
may  be  produced  on  one’s  very  own  farm, 
thereby  reducing  to  the  minimum  cost 
of  feeding. 

Cold  weather  care  is  what  I  wish  to 
stress.  By  all  means  keep  the  poultry 
alone  in  a  warm,  well  lighted,  well  venti¬ 
lated  place,  free  from  drafts ;  spray  hen¬ 
house  often  to  keep  in  chick  the  blood 
sucking  mites.  Supply  straw  litter  in 
which  the  hens  may  scratch  for  exercise. 
Give  wood  ashes  from  the  house  (free 
from  fire)  removed  from  stove  the 
day  before,  since  these  serve  excellently 
for  a  dust  bath  and  provide  some  char¬ 
coal,  useful  to  counteract  gases  and 
poisons.  Poultry  charcoal  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  fed  in  the  mash.  Cod  liver 
oil  is  useful,  taking  the  place  of  sun¬ 
shine,  so  rare  in  Winter  and  Fall. 

Milk,  sweet  or  sour,  and  meat  scraps, 
bring  good  results.  Some  raw  vegetable, 
such  as  potatoes  or  the  parings  of  turnips, 
beets,  pumpkins,  squash  or  cabbage,  should 
be  fed  daily.  Carrots  I  have  never  known 
a  hen  to  eat.  Grit,  shell  material  and 
clean,  cold  water  should  be  accessible 
always  to  the  hens.  Since  grit  takes  the 
place  of  teeth  for  the  fowls ;  it  should  be 
coarse,  hard  and  sharp-edged.  Shell  ma¬ 
terials  are  oyster  shells,  plaster  and 
limestone.  A  year  ago,  we  fed  old 
plaster  from  a  torn-down  house  and  had 
very  hard-shelled  eggs ;  this  Winter,  not 
having  plaster,  we  are  using  crushed 
oyster  shells  but  not  with  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results,  the  egg  shells  being  thin 
and  tender.  Yesterday,  I  found  a  soft 
shelled  egg  and,  today,  an  egg  with 
absolutely  no  shell.  I  had  read  that  a 
hen  cannot  lay  a  shell-less  egg,  but  we 
have  one  that  can,  evidently.  The  yolk 
was  unbroken  but  the  white  was  well 
spread. 

Regularity  in  feeding  counts.  Early 
in  the  morning,  I  feed  oats  and  barley, 
give  fresh  water  and  ashes  and  make  sure 
that  sufficient  grit  and  shell  maker  are 
before  the  hens.  At  noon,  I  give  a  vege¬ 
table  cut  up  usually.  I  serve  it  on  news¬ 
paper  and  often  the  hens  will  eat  raven¬ 
ously  of  the  paper  before  they  will  touch 
the  vegetable.  Their  liking  for  paper  has 
aroused  my  curiosity.  Anywhere  from 
4  to  5  :30  P.  M.,  depending  upon  length 
of  day,  I  feed  some  corn  and  more  barley 
and  oats,  to  our  22.  I  give  around  two 
quarts  of  corn.  Too  much  corn  and  po¬ 
tato  are  fattening,  and  fat  liens  do  not 
lay  well,  so  these  facts  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  feeding. 

In  coldest  days,  I  give  a  wet,  warm 
mash  for  breakfast,  twice  daily  feed  vege¬ 
table  and  warm  the  corn  at  night.  When 
we  can  secure  meat  scraps  at  a  shop, 
I  feed  those.  Our  liens  have  had  some 
milk.  On  this  diet,  at  just  seven  months 
of  age,  our  21  pullets,  mixed  breeds,  too, 
began  laying  and  they  have  given  us 
some  happy  surprises,  8,  10,  11  and  12 
eggs  some  days.  Eggs  should  be  gathered 
several  time  a  day  to  prevent  breakage, 
which  might  form  an  egg-eating  habit 
among  the  flock.  That  habit,  once  started, 
is  difficult  to  break. 

MARGARET  A.  S.  HASTINGS. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Henhouse  of  Field  Stones 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  advice 
on  building  a  poultry  house  150  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide  of  field  stones?  I 
have  lots  of  stones  on  my  farm  and  would 
like  to  use  them  if  I  could;  some  say 
such  a  house  would  be  damp. 

II.  B.  V. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  make  a  satisfactory  henhouse  from 
those  field  stones.  The  matter  of  damp¬ 
ness  in  a  henhouse  is  caused  by  lack  of 
ventilation,  and  this  will  occur  in  any 
house  if  ventilation  is  insufficient.  The 
method  now  considered  best  is  to  make 
3  sides  of  the  house  tight  and  leave  a 
considerable  opening  on  the  south  side. 
Some  provision  may  be  made  for  partial 
closing  when  the  wind  is  very  strong 
from  that  way,  but  the  great  essential  is 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  free  inter¬ 
change  of  air  between  the  inside  and 
outside.  This  can  be  done  in  that  way 
without  drafts  if  three  sides  are  closed. 


MAGIC 


BROODER 


Positive  in  Operation 
—  Gas  Proof  — Most 
Economical  on  Fuel 


Double  heat  control,  gas  chamber  and  coal  maga¬ 
zine — outstanding  features.  Fitted  with  heavy 
steel  deflector,  which  spreads  heat  evenly,  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Every  Brooder  Guaranteed 

Made  in  two  sizes.  The  Giant 
Size  is  unequalled  for  raising 
broilers. 

OUR  IMPROVED  ROOF  PIPE 

adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  any  brooder.  Catches  condensation  above  root. 
Write  for  (free)  catalogue.  Good  Agents  Wanted. 

United  Brooder  Company 


301  Pennington  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Leghorns -Reds  -RocKs^Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 
AH  Breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes,  “From  103  chicks  I 
raised  98  to  maturity.” 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100 
acres  in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  Circular,  with  prices,  is  free.  Box  60  Telephone,  648-5  Wallingford 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


LANCASTER  BARRON  breeding  hens  are  Big  Heavy  Weight,  Lop  Comb  birds 
of  the  finest  Barron  Type.  They  have  been  carefully  culled  for  the  last  seven 
years.  They  have  proven  to  be  producers  of  large  white  eggs;  our  flocks  are 
headed  by  pedigreed  males  whose  dames  records  were  from  225  to  270  eggs.  If  it 
is  Size,  Egg  Production  and  Quality  you  want,  our  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leg¬ 
horns  will  satisfy  you.  Order  direct  from  this  ad,  or  write  for  our  catalog,  as  we  hatch  ten  other 
varieties  of  chicks  of  the  same  High  Quality.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 


Varieties —  Postpaid 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns... 
Special  Matings  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns 
Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns.™ 


Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery 
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Route  20,  Lancaster*  Ohio 


IT  PAY£S  TO  RAISE  THE  BEST Y 

*  3K'  GASSONS  LAnGE  TYPE  S.C.'VHITE  LEGHOnNS 


/,k 


%/<, 


We  guarantee  90%  of  our  Baby  Chicks  to  live!  Largest  and  best 
equipped  breeding  plant  and  hatchery  in  Middle  States.  Fifty-six 
modern  buildings,  55-acre  farm,  8130,000  investment.  Every  hen  we 
hatch  from  is  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels,  from  200  to  328  eggs. 
Five  thousand  pedigreed  birds,  1,500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
Supervision,  7  consecutive  years  blood  testing.  Official  records  up  to 
310  eggs.  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks,  matured  cockerels,  and  10- 
week-old  stock.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  48-PAGE  CATALOG. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  H,  Versailles.  Ohio 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


1  n  FYTD  A  r'l-II  GY  Q  On  orders  booked  before  March  15th  we  give 
1U  LA  1  1\A  vnlV/AJ  jo  Chick*  Extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  Btock  of 
highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH— AGENTS  WANTED 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable.  A 
valuable  book  on  Raising  Chicks  included  with  each  order  of  *10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for 
early  orders.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  ....  Main  8treet,Fostorla,  Ohio 


make:  more:  money 
WITH  MT.  HEALTHY’S 


“HEALTHY  CHICKS” 


Try  our  “HEALTHY  CHICKS”  for  greater  profits.  We  have  a  hatch  twice  a  week  and  can. 
guarantee  chicks  when  you  want  them.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  pay  postage.  On 
all  orders  placed  before  the  first  of  February  with  a  20%  deposit  we  will  send  10  extra  chicks  with 
every  100  ordered,  chicks  to  be  shipped  any  date  you  want  them.  Order  direct 
send  for  circular. 


Odds  and  ends  (all  heavy)  . 

Odds  and  ends  (all  light)  . 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 


Order  direct 

from  this 

ad.  or 
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Schwe^lersTHORO^BJp^ 


nTTiEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
JL  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiytully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IXc  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N  Y 


FREE 


CHICK 

BOOK 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  v 
f  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A. 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 

.  :  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free,  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


.Pd&if&u:  CftickA-  C  &  D 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barren,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Prices—  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds;  Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.  and  Buff  Or.; .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  mixed.  $11  per  100.  Assorted,  10c.  We  want  you  foi  f. .  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  illustrated  literature.  Pterlets  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  201,  Lelpslc,  Ohio. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


After  37  years  of  strenuous  work  with 
the  Seaboard  National  Bank  (now  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.,  of  which  I  have 
been  elected  an  officer),  I  have  decided  to 
retire.  ‘When  you  realize  that  as  a  lad 
of  10,  on  my  father’s  farm  in  Western 
New  York.  I  used  to  send  puzzles  to 
Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker ,  then  pub¬ 
lished  in  Rochester,  you  will  infer  that  I 
am  no  Spring  chicken.  I  very  much  en¬ 
joy  the  reading  of  your  reverend  corre¬ 
spondent’s  letters,  as  well  as  those  of 
O.  P».  Griffin,  and  other  interesting  writ¬ 
ers.  A.  M.  JEFFERDS. 

New  York. 

The  paper  left  Rochester  in  about  the 
year  1870.  It  is  pleasant  to  trace  readers 
and  friendship  from  father  to  son.  and 
from  young  boyhood  through  a  strenuous 
and  successful  business  career,  back  to  the 
peaceful  haunts  of  the  farm  for  a  well- 
earned  retirement.  It  is  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  know  that  the  paper  has  been 
able  to  hold  the  interest  and  friendship 
of  men  of  the  farm  through  all  the  years. 


I  am  sending  you  inclosed  contract  I 
took  out  from  Iiittenhouse  Tailors,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Would  you  look  into  this 
matter  for  me?  I  have  paid  so  far  $36 
and  collector  has  not  been  to  see  me  for 
four  weeks.  I  wrote  Rittenliouse  Tailors 
two  letters  and  they  failed  to  answer.  I 
lived  up  to  contract  and  paid  every  week. 
Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  my  money 
back?  This  club  was  also  a  drawing 
issue ;  you  will  notice  my  number  11(1 ; 
if  this  number  happened  to  be  the  last 
three  numbers  of  the  sales  of  stock  quoted 
you  were  to  get  a  suit  free ;  in  other 
words,  if  you  had  paid  four  weeks  or 
less  and  your.number  was  quoted  you  did 
not  pay  any  more,  and  suit  was  paid  for. 
I  had  a  friend  who  got  one ;  I  think  he 
paid  five  weeks,  $10.  Would  you  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me?  o.  j.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  person  seems  to  have  fallen  for 
what  is  essentially  a  lottery  scheme  be¬ 
ing  promoted  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  suits.  The  promoters  of  similar 
schemes  here  in  New  York  City  have 
been  prosecuted  by  the  authorities.  We 
can  do  nothing  to  secure  justice  for  this 
individual,  but  only  publish  his  report  as 
a  warning  that  others  may  not  put  their 
feet  in  the  same  trap.  The  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing  is  the  allure¬ 
ment  in  this  scheme  with  the  usual  result. 


Jacob  K.  Karehmer,  alias  Edward  S. 
Harris,  and  Morris  Rubin,  St.  Louis 
boys  who  came  to  Chicago  a  year  ago 
to  make  good  in  the  charity  racket,  were 
in  the  County  Jail  Feb.  6  under  $5,000 
bonds,  charged  by  the  government  with 
using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

A  company  with  which  he  was  identi¬ 
fied.  the  Mississippi  Valley  Knitting  Mills, 
which  made  neckties  for  blind  salesmen, 
went  into  bankruptcy  in  1927. — Daily 
Paper. 

It  is  reported  that  $50,000  was  col¬ 
lected  in  this  game,  but  the  promoters 
were  generous  enough  to  turn  $5,000  of 
it  over  to  the  charity  organization  in 
whose  name  they  made  the  collection. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
note  that  these  individuals  were  the  ■pro¬ 
moters  of  one  of  the  necktie  schemes 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  vigorously  denounced 
during  1927.  As  we  have  many  times 
remarked :  “A  leopard  doesn’t  change 
its  spots,”  and  crooks  usually  progress 
from  one  fraud  to  another. 

Will  you  give  me  any  information  that 
you  can  about  the  O.  W.  Coffee  Co., 
Davenport,  la.,  claiming  to  be  an  ear  doc¬ 
tor  ?  w.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

The  records  show  that  Dr.  Coffee  at 
one  tin  e  advertised  himself  as  an  eye 
doctor,  but  suddenly  changed  his  appeal 
to  those  who  suffered  from  ear  troubles. 
Dr.  Coffee  died  several  years  ago.  but 
the  business  is  carried  on  in  his  name  as 
usual.  In  the  medical  profession  doctors 
who  advertise  to  treat  or  cure  human 
ills  in  this  way  are  branded  as  “quacks.” 
It  is  never  safe  to  attempt  to  treat  any 
serious  ailments  by  mail.  Only  after  a 
personal  examination  can  any  doctor 
know  what  the  seat  of  the  trouble  may 
be.  and  prescribe  a  remedy.  Don’t  waste 
money  and  assume  the  risk  of  permanent 
injury  by  treating  with  “quack”  doctors. 


7bt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  country  boy  who  becomes  a  de¬ 
tective  by  way  of  a  correspondance  school 
has  so  many  disillusioned  counterparts 
in  youths  who  want  to  become  engineers 
that  the  American  Association  of  En¬ 
gineers  at  Chicago  started  a  nation-wide 
drive  against  “the  correspondence  school 
racket.” 

“We  are  starting  war  against  fake 
technical  trade  and  correspondence  schools 
which  are  operating  flagrantly  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,"  announced  H.  A. 
Wagner,  president  of  the  association. 
“We  hope  to  expose  and  rid  the  nation 
of  these  flourishing  educational  crooks, 
especially  those  operating  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  engineering  field,  promising  their 
prospects  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  jobs 
after  a  few  short  weeks  of  home  study.” 

Mr.  Wagner  said  the  bogus  correspond¬ 
ence  schools  over  the  country  did  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  approximately  $85,000,000  a  year, 
but  they  had  some  2.000,000  students 
and  that  in  all  cases  the  students  “get 
stung.” — New  .York  Herald-Tribune 

The  above  move  on  the  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Engineers  we  consider 
a  progressive  one,  which  if  effectively 
followed  up  will  result  in  benefit  to  many 
a  farm  boy  who  is  continuously  being 
led  to  believe  that  a  few  months’  study 
of  a  correspondence  course  will  fit  him 
for  a  position  of  responsibility  at  a  lucra¬ 
tive  salary.  In  the  end  the  only  definite 
result  is  that  he  is  minus  a  substantial 
amount  of  money.  Our  reports  indicate 
there  is  more  money  squandered  in  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  than  on  any  Hther  one 
subject  before  the  public. 


1-, early  a  year  ago  I  wrote  you  regard¬ 
ing  my  deal  with  the  National  Business 
Brokers  Corp.  of  Columbus,  O.  In  No¬ 
vember  I  received  a  letter  from  them 
saying  they  were  ready  to  settle  my  claim 
if  I  would  mail  them  my  contract  and 
receipts  for  the  retaining  fee  of  $100.  I 
recalled  the  papers  from  the  postal  au¬ 
thorities  through  the  Columbus  Better 
Business  Bureau :  then  notified  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Brokers  Corp.  that  I 
would  mail  same  upon  receipt  of  check. 
The  first  of  December  I  got  the  check. 
$100.  I  think  it  was  due  to  your  excel¬ 
lent  advice  that  I  got  it.  I  thank  you 
for  your  interest  in  the  affair.  H.  c.  ii. 

Ohio. 

This  is  the  subscriber  whose  complaint 
was  published  in  the  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  July  20,  1929.  Evidently  the 
Federal  authorities  made  it  so  hot  for 
the  National  Business  Brokers  Corp.  that 
the  management  considered  it  advisable 
to  refund  the  $100.  It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  interested  itself 
in  the  case  of  this  subscriber  who  paid 
the  agent  of  the  above  named  concern 
$100  as  an  advance  fee  for  the  sale  of  his 
property  under  a  written  agreement  that 
if  hiss  property  was  not  sold  at  a  speci¬ 
fied  time  the  $100  would  be  refunded.  We 


Science 
in  agriculture 

IN  agriculture  as  in  industry,  the  practical  results  of  the 
work  of  the  scientist  are  evident  on  every  hand.  Indeed, 
today,  “Science  is  the  best  dirt  farmer  in  the  world.” 

New  York  Central  Lines  urge  every  farmer  to  make  full  use 
of  the  research  of  the  highly  trained  experts  tirelessly  labor¬ 
ing  to  make  American  farming  more  productive  and  profit¬ 
able...  It  is  good  common  sense  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  work  of  your  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station 
either  direct  or  through  their  extension  forces. 

Every  progressive  farmer  knows  how  scientific  knowledge, 
like  up-to-date  power  machinery,  can  lessen  labor  and  cut 
down  costs  in  the  modern  agricultural  “business.”  Call  on 
practical  science  to  help  you  solve  your  soil,  seed,  equip¬ 
ment  or  marketing  problems. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  the 

New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


again  repeat  the  advice  against  paying 
advance  fees  on  any  pretext  for  the  sale 
of  any  property. 


What  can  you  tell  me  of  the  Morris 
Detective  Agency,  Automobile  Division, 
316  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.? 
There  were  two  men  here  representing 
this  agency.  They  sell  automobile  protec¬ 
tion.  The  fee  is  $34.50  for  two  years. 
The  agent  said  I  could  get  a  rebate  on 
accessories  at  their  garages.  But  the  one 
which  he  recommended  in  this  vicinity 
does  not  even  belong  to  it.  I  signed  a 
paper  of  which  the  agent  has  the  dupli¬ 
cate.  that  I  agree  to  pay  the  money.  I 
paid  $10  down  and  now  I  know  it  is 
valueless  to  me.  Can  they  make  me  pay 
the  rest?  a.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  know  the  Morris  Detective 
Agency  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  but  what  the 
subscriber  says  of  the  proposition  sounds 
very  much  like  the  “service  contract 
scheme”  that  has  so  many  times  been 
discussed  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  After  so 
many  warnings  wre  are  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  get  caught  on  such  contracts.  This 
subscriber  cannot  recover  the  $10,  but 
we  doubt  that  he  can  be  forced  to  pay 
the  balance  on  the  contract  he  signed. 

I  am  enclosing  an  offer  I  received  yes¬ 
terday  from  the  Adams  Paint  Co.'  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  should  like  any  in¬ 
formation  you  can  give  me  as  to  the 
rating  of  the  firm,  and  character  of  their 
product.  I  did  not  solicit  this  offer. 

Ohio.  o.  J.  B. 

Adams  Paint  Co.  is  another  name  for 
Franklin  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  with 
an  unenviable  record.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  exposing  the  deceptive  methods  of 
the  concern  for  the  past  10  years  or  more. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  brought 
fraud  charges  against  the  company  and 
its  subsidiaries  a  few  months  ago.  We 
doubt  that  the  subscriber  wrould  be  will¬ 
ing  to  help  in  a  sales  plan  to  deceive  the 
farming  public. 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit.  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reguest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


k  Lower 

&  Prices  on  Farm14 

Wl  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing:  in  60  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long:  as  ordinary  fencing:.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today. —Jim  Brown.  [73] 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  8  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4373  ,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  EbI.  184* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ION 


iA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prloas 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HEBTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
plumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND 
a 


ZOOK  CO. 
Belleville,  Pa. 


Kitselman  fence 


write 

/or 


Save  Big  Money 

by  getting  our  low  factory  prices  on 

Fence.  Steel  PoMs,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints. 
Roofing.  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire,  galvanized  with 
99  92/100  per  cent  PUKE  Zinc,  makes  Kitselman  Fence 
greatest  value  of  all  time.  Money-back  guarantee. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service.  Don’t 
delay!  Write  today  for  new  Cut  Price  CatalogI 

KITSELMAN  CJROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Tractor  Drive  Stump  Puller 
easily  fits  any  type  tractor.  One 
man  operation.  Lowest-cost 
work.  3  yr.  guar,  on  castings. 
Also  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Pullers.  Write  TODAY. 

HERCULES  MFC.  COMPANY 
2430-29  St.  Centerville,  la. 


FARQUHAR 

SAW-MILLS— 

Built  with  Holier  ISenrings  and  Positive 
Geared  Bet  Works 
Fast,  Accurate  Cutting— 

For  $team,  Tractor  or  Gas  Motor. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  630,  York,  Pa. 


I 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cal.  30,  REDUCED  to  $16.50 


84?  pounds.  43  inches  long.  24-inch  barrel, 
offered  assembled  and  refinished,  without  bay¬ 
onet  at  reduced  price,  $16.50.  Ball  cartridges  $3.50 
per  100.  Illustrated  catalog,  380  pages,  Army-Navy 
equipment,  mailed  for  50  cents.  NEW  circular  for  2c 
stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS, SOI  B'way,  N.Y.C. 


**  -  '■  '-m  •&  V  W 
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JOIN  US  TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Jasper  Co.,  Mo.,  farmers  enjoy  fine  facilities  for  better 
farming  and  dairying  activities— nearby  markets,  plenty 
of  good  soil,  land  priced  right,  network  of  improved 
roads,  fine  schools.  'Ve  will  co  operate  with  you  and 
invite  your  correspondence.  Ask  for  the  agricultural 
booklet.  CARTHAGE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
Main  Slrael,  Carthage,  Mo. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  at  a  school  for  girla; 

man  to  assist  superintendent  with  garden, 
grounds,  etc.;  woman  to  help  in  kitchen;  wages 
$110  per  month  including  rooms  and  board.  Ap¬ 
ply  SCHOOL  OF  HOLY  CHILD,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  thoroughly  reliable,  for 
general  farm  and  poultry  work;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  to  one  who  is  interested  in  a 
permanent  position,  excellent  chances  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  please  .give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED- — Single  man,  experienced,  reliable, 
for  general  work  on  farm  and  estate;  apply 
at  once.  HECTOR  McINTOSH,  Supt..  Knolls 
Farms,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Competent  country  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  all  electric  helps,  four  in 
family;  convenient  to  town;  attractive.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  7867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l’OULTRYMAN,  married,  capable  of  operating 
an  up-to-date  plant,  capacity  2,500  layers,  5,- 
000  young  chicks,  10,000-egg  incubator;  good 
house,  mill,  electricity,  water  in  all  poultry 
houses;  near  Dupont  Highway,  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware,  close  town;  either  salary  or  shares.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  7870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Couple,  experienced  poultrymen,  good 
milkers,  assist  owner,  50-50,  separate  houses; 
only  first-class,  trustworthy  and  capable  people 
wanted;  hustlers.  CHAS.  PLOGER,  AVest  Talley, 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm-hand  teamster.  $50  and  three 
upper  rooms.  -  WHEELER  AVELDAY,  Smith- 
field,  Ohio. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work  and  handy 
with  tools.  II.  BOICE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. _  _ _ 

SINGLE  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  with  milk 
route;  must  be  good  milker,  steady  worker 
and  of  clean  habits;  sixty  dollars  and  board. 
HARRY  BUCKMAN,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  reliable,  to 
work  equipped  farm  between  Saratoga  Schen¬ 
ectady,  %  share  and  board.  ADA  ERTISER 
7885,  care"  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  for  Dutchess  County  estate,  general 
farmer,  married,  no  children  preferred;  sober, 
experienced;  a  permanent  position  for  capable 
man  who  is  a  real' worker;  also  want  experi¬ 
enced  single  gardener;  give  full  particulars, 
ajie  experience  and  salary  expected  in  first  let- 
ter.’  ADVERTISER  7893,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARAIElt-GARDENER,  married  man  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  a  place;  wife  to  give  some  help 
in  house  for  extra  compensation;  $80  monthly, 
cottage  and  some  privileges;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADA7 ERTISER  7897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

AVANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  none  but  good  milkers  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IULTRYMAN,  married,  experienced  all  branch¬ 
es  for  modern  poultry  farm;  1,500  layers, 
ise  500  broilers  monthly;  wife  pack  eggs,  dress 
oilers;  part-time  helper  assist;  $120  month, 
ivate  4-room  apartment,  bathroom,  fuel;  near 
>w  York.  ADA7ERTISER  7862,  care  Rural 
iw-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  elderly  man  to  help  on  small  farm, 
preferring  good  permanent  home  to  high 
wages.  WM.  DICKINSON.  Route  3,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Farmer,  middle-aged,  who  under¬ 

stands  his  business;  for  particulars  inquire 
II  SPONHOLZ,  Socialists  Relief  Society,  Cotte- 
ki’ll,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y, _ 

CONSCIENTIOUS  and  willing  single  man  on 
Northern  New  Jersey  farm;  general  far™ 
work,  some  milking;  $70  month  and  board.  AD- 
VERTISER  7913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
lod  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
ie  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
3  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
id  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
1011th  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
tted  in  AVestchester  County,  40  miles  from 
ew  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
nd  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
EO  J.  PALMER.  AID.,  Superintendent,  New 
ork  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
[ills,  N.  Y.  


■  ARM  manager  and  superintendent  wanted  at 
once  for  a  700-aere,  thoroughbred  stock  farm 
n  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Party 
lesired  should  be  between  38  and  50  years  of 
tge  and  have  had  good  farm  management  expe- 
ience.  Applicant  must  be  able  to  handle  men, 
dan  his  work  to  the  best  jvantage,  be  a  good 
iuyer  and  operate  place  economically  on  pres¬ 
ent  budget  system.  No  great  amount  of  crops 
•aised,  excepting  grass.  Best  references  re- 
luired.  Position  now  open.  AVrite  at  once  to 
‘SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,”  in  care  of  The 
3inghamton  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  experienced  farmhand,  good  habits, 
willing  worker,  capable  with  tractor  and 
truck.  CHAS.  RICE,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  lately  landed,  Swiss  pre¬ 
ferred.  for  farm  work,  Westchester  County; 
$60  and  board;  references  required.  ADY’ER- 
TISER  7911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men.  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 

MOTHER  and  son  as  caretaker  on  estate  with 
cottage  home,  honest  and  faithful.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7878,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

CARETAKER  on  private  estate  or  farm;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  farmer;  wife  good  cook, 
houseworker;  one  child;  good  references;  must 
be  steady.  ADVERTISER  7880,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RESULTS  count!  Working  manager,  10  years’ 
managerial  capacities,  practical,  constructive, 
seeks  estate  developing  orchard,  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  American,  practical,  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  placement;  modern  farm  with  or¬ 
charding  main  enterprise;  March.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER,  7609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  private  or  commercial,  12  years' 
experience;  married,  age  30.  ADVERTISER 
7830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent,  long  experience  on  coun¬ 
try  estate;  good  references.  ARCHER 

CROOKS,  384  Mott  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position  April  1; 

life  experience  on  farm,  course  at  Cornell; 
married,  small  family,  42,  no  bad  habits,  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7850,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED,  plain  cooking,  care  farm  help, 
anything;  state  wages;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  first-class  farmer, 
sober  and  reliable;  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  landscape  work,  A-l 
reference,  married,  willing  and  obliging;  state 
wages.  GEO.  LABUDA,  15  Mulberry  St.,  Yonk¬ 
ers,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
life  experience  with  poultry;  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager  on  modern  plant;  able 
to  show  results;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7865,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  or  superintendent,  30, 
married,  one  child;  college  education,  Protes¬ 
tant;  experienced  in  general  farming,  livestock, 
poultry,  fruit,  machinery.  ADVERTISER  7866, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  vegetable,  shrub, 
flower  gardener;  single,  industrious,  temperate, 
agreeable,  trustworthy;  also  experienced  poul¬ 
tryman;  reference.  ADVERTISER  7868,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  40,  single,  intelli¬ 
gent,  energetic  willing  worker,  experienced, 
good  character;  salary  or  shares;  unquestion¬ 
able  references.  ADVERTISER  7871,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  farm- 
raised,  middle-aged,  single  man,  steady  work¬ 
er,  willing  to  learn  poultry  business;  some  ex¬ 
perience,  ambitious,  good  character,  sober,  re¬ 
sults  count.  ADVERTISER  7874,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted — General  farmer-gardener, 
English,  life  experience;  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  married.  Hollander,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  milker  in  cow  barn,  able  to  milk  20 
cows;  good  references:  New  Jersey  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  7882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED,  middle-aged  man,  no  children,  wishes 
steady  position  as  gardener  on  small  private 
estate;  clean,  willing  worker;  no  experience  of 
livestock  or  car;  interview.  K.  G.,  Box  174, 
Thornwood,  N.  Y. 

STRONG,  active  farm-reared  American  woman; 

agricultural  college  training;  long  practical 
farm  experience;  varied  business  experience; 
desires  work  on  modern  dairy,  poultry  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  ADVERTISER  7876,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

EFFICIENT  farmer-dairyman  wants  equipped 
farm  on  shares:  references.  ADVERTISER 

7881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• 

DAIRYMAN,  single,  30,  desires  a  position  on 
certified  milk  plant;  4  years’  experience  on 
one  place;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  7883, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN-PROTESTANT,  age  33,  single,  is 
open  for  position  March  15;  farm  foreman, 
herdsman,  manager;  2  years  State  college,  3 
years  in  charge  of  large  certified  herd,  grade  A 
milk,  pasteurizing,  butter,  knowledge  of  veter¬ 
inary  work,  modern  farm  machinery,  licensed 
chauffeur,  gardening;  best  suited  on  dairy 
farm;  clearing,  draining  new  ground;  can  han¬ 
dle  men  all  nationalities  for  best  results;  my 
references  will  be  sent  with  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  truck  driver  and  good  dry  hand 
milker;  married,  wife  and  one  child;  wants 
job.  Address  BOX  32,  Ellenburg  Center,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  manager, 
broad  practical  experience  every  detail,  Out¬ 
side  administrations;  American,  37.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  24,  single,  farm-raised,  hard 
worker  and  interested  in  the  business,  wants 
work;  likes  small  fruits  also;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  references.  KENNETH  HALL,  Sprakers, 
N.  Y. 

ORCIIARDIST,  31,  single,  12  years’  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  work,  preferably  in  place  of 
some  responsibility.  ADVERTISER  7887,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  Alarcli  15  by  experienced  brooder 
man;  one  who  will  put  your  pullets  in  lay¬ 
ing  house  in  condition  to  produce.  ADA'ERTIS- 
ER  7889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  hand,  experienced,  wants  work  April  1. 
ADA'ERTISER  7896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND  family,  age  36,  wants  position  on  a 
dairy  farm  on  half  shares,  around  50  or  60 
good  milk  cows  and  good  farm  land.  Address 
JOS.  A'ANDERDRAY,  244  North  Ninth  St.,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 


FARAI  manager  available;  exceptional  lifetime 
experience;  skilled  purchasing,  development, 
maintenance  finest  estate;  commercial  enter¬ 
prise;  percentage;  drawing  account  considered. 
ADA'ERTISER  7895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — A  young  college  graduate, 
26  years  old,  wishes  a  position  as  manager  of 
a  model  dairy  or  model  poultry  farm;  expert 
milker:  complete  knowledge  of  cattle  and  poul¬ 
try:  please  mention  salary.  ADA7EIIT1SER 
7906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager  open  for  position  on 
up-to-date  place;  would  like  to  connect  with 
party  interested  in  building  up  a  herd  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle;  have  extra  help  and  can  get  results; 
New  Jersey  or  New  York  State;  would  operate 
a  well-equipped  place  on  shares.  ADA'ERTISER 
7907.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  couple,  30,  Protestants,  no  children, 
wish  steady  position  as  manager  on  farm  or 
estate;  man  all-round  farmer,  gardener,  handy 
with  tools;  wife  to  do  housework;  by  April  1; 
wages  to  start,  $125.  EMIL  PFUNDER,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  superintendent,  married.  Protes- 
tant-American.  fully  qualified  to  take  entire 
charge;  experienced  in  flowers,  shrubs,  lawns, 
vegetables,  poultry,  cattle  and  all  farming  op¬ 
erations;  20  years’  experience  in  estate  work, 
8  years  last  position,  4  in  present.  ALEX  PET¬ 
TIT,  East  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RETAIL  milk  proposition  desired;  single,  30; 

thoroughly  experienced:  shares  or  otherwise, 
ADVERTISER  7909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  March  15;  reliable  Ameri¬ 
can,  as  caretaker  on  private  estate,  or  work¬ 
ing  manager  on  poultry  farm;  experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  farmer,  27  years  of  age,  single,  also 
acquainted  with  inoculating  and  pruning  of 
trees  and  shrubs;  kindly  state  particulars.  1850 
GRAND  CONCOURSE,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  farmer,  20  years’  experience,  cattle 
and  chicken  man;  best  references;  10  years 
present  position;  married.  ADVERTISER  7853, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  experienced 
feeder,  calf  raiser;  understands  clean  milk 
production;  desires  position  with  herd,  in  dairy, 
or  as  test-cow  milker.  ADVERTISER  7901, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  of  unusual  abili¬ 
ty,  accustomed  to  assuming  extensive  respon¬ 
sibilities,  life  experience  all  branches,  highest 
references  as  to  character,  honesty  and  ability; 
personal  interview  desired.  ADA’ERTISER  7902, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  7903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  elderly  man  and  daughter  as  care¬ 
taker;  experienced  in  all  farm  work;  best  of 
references;  last  place  8  years.  JOSEPH  MALOY", 
19%  Sanford  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SINGLE,  want  position  on  poultry  farm;  5 
years'  experience  farmhand;  state  wages. 
GEORGE  MARTIN,  Gen.  Del.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  reliable, 
for  general  farm  work ;  references.  FRANK 
SUTHERLAND,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


FARMER’S  son,  single,  life  experience,  good 
milker  or  all-round  roan;  capable  and  steady; 
references;  free  at  once;  give  particulars.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  7905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  desires  position  April 
1;  married,  life  experience  in  testing,  butter¬ 
making  and  A.  R.  work.  ADVERTISER  7900, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged  couple  want  position 
as  caretaker  or  manager  on  estate;  wife  fine 
cook;  come  middle  March;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  789S.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEA'ELOPING  or  just  carrying  on?  Possibly 
its  orcharding;  poultry,  for  eggs,  chicks  or 
broilers;  bees  for  honey  or  pound  bee  production: 
specializing  in  low-count  bacteria  milk,  ad¬ 
vanced  registry,  or  show-ring  adventure;  spe¬ 
cialized  potato  growing;  or  greenhouse  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers  and  vegetables;  there  may  be 
motors,  heating  units,  water  pumps,  tractors, 
trucks,  milking  machines,  pasteurizers,  or  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators  to  install  and  maintain;  pos¬ 
sibly  you  may  need  one  who  can  draw  plans 
and  complete  your  building  projects;  no  propo¬ 
sition  to  large  or  distant  for  this  manager. 
BOX  185,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY'MAN,  very  interested,  one  year’s 
practical  experience,  wishes  position:  wages 
$70.  ADVERTISER  7912,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  strong,  handy,  general  farm 
work.  MATTSON,  149  E.  103d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  in  the  fertile  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley,  16  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
One  farm  is  153  acres,  7  acres  pasture,  balance 
all  tillable.  The  other  is  148  acres  with  20- 

acre  pasture  and  balance  tillable.  Easily  worked 
by  tractor.  Very  productive  soil.  Have  been 
used  for  years  to  grow  farm  seeds  such  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.  Naturally  suited 
for  Alfalfa  and  clover.  Good  buildings,  well 
watered,  on  good  roads.  These  farms  are  of¬ 
fered  at  $100  an  acre  in  order  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate.  Easy  terms.  Also  a  430-acre  grain  and 
stock  farm  with  barn  and  silo  and  room  for  100 
head  of  cattle.  If  interested,  write  EDAVARD 
F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROAVER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
Y'.,  or  come  and  see  them. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk  high¬ 
way.  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location  suit¬ 
able  for  business,  tea  room  or  home:  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition: 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
70  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City;  good  business; 
$15,000,  terms  arranged.  ADA'ERTISER  7688, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Hatchery,  doing  fine  business;  ill¬ 
ness.  BOX  248,  Belleview,  Fla. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON.  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  gas  and  oil  sta¬ 
tion.  on  county  improved  road  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7763,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-A'a,  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500,  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms.  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  high-class  established  tea 
room  in  Connecticut.  ADA'ERTISER  7779. 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WHY  pay  big  prices?  Poultry,  fruit,  general 
farm:  ask  for  information.  ADA’ERTISER 
7894,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
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FOR  SALE — Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  orchard 
farm.  146  acres;  65  acres  in  fruit  trees:  2,100 
peach,  1,100  apple:  finest  condition;  modern 
buildings  and  equipment:  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  orchards  in  Lancaster  County.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  7816  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


75-ACRE  Rhode  Island  farm,  level  land,  1,200 
bearing  apple  trees,  8-room  house,  %  mile 
from  State  highway  and  school.  ADVERTISER 
7810,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SALE — 90-acre  dairy-poultry  farm,  Central  New 
Jersey;  new  barn,  necessary  outbuildings, 
colonial  house,  city  conveniences,  electricity; 
good  roads,  very  near  village;  very  productive, 
never  failing  stream;  present  owner  40  years, 
retiring;  bargain;  first  time  advertised.  AD- 
y ERTISER  7813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  farm,  170  acres,  good  soil,  level,  tractor 
worked:  fine  set  buildings  in  fine  condition; 
new  silo;  fine  water,  fruit,  good  markets;  bar¬ 
gain:  price,  particulars,  write  MRS.  G.  H. 
PRODGER,  Route  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — 69-acre  poultry  farm  on  State  road, 
7-room  house,  barn,  2-car  garage,  4  henhouses 
and  other  buildings  in  A-l  condition;  price 
$6,500.  CHARLES  F.  MILLER,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  thoroughly  equipped,  stocked, 
(1,600  AVhite  Leghorns),  finely  located  near 
large  city,  established  city  egg  trade;  profitable 
baby  chick  business;  good  yearly  income;  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  improved  road,  near  high 
school,  railroad,  trolley;  good  house,  bath,  fur¬ 
nace;  incubator  cellars,  garage,  brooder  houses, 
feed  house,  2  long  laying  houses;  unusual  op¬ 
portunity;  price  $15,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER 
7822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Over  150-acre  dairy  farm  without 
equipment;  modern  buildings,  beautiful  house. 
Inquire,  WILLIS  H.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm,  %  mile  large 
town,  $2,500,  or  will  rent  for  $225  a  year. 
CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  J.,  4-acre  strip,  and 
a  5-acre  strip.  Address  JACKSON,  4701  Clar¬ 
endon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  trade  93-acre  farm,  good  buildings, 
for  small  poultry  farm.  CAIRNS,  Angelica, 
N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  poultry  farm  or 
dairy  and  poultry  farm,  excellent  paying 
apartment  property  in  Orange  County  city.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  7860,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  poultry  and  vegetable  farm, 
new  i  1-room  house,  barn,  greenhouse  and 
other  buildings.  Inquire  B.  GASPARINO, 
Mystic,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT  —  Modern  poultry  plant,  with  @r 
witliout  stock;  one  mile  from  high  school  and 
college;  1,500  capacity,  5,500  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity.  ADA’ERTISER  7869,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  120-acre  farm,  sugar  bush,  no  buildings, 
located  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.;  price  reason¬ 
able.  ADA'ERTISER  7872,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  sacrifice  at  once  account  of  sickness,  two 
farms,  long  terms,  small  payment,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. ;  real  buys;  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7864,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia — ‘‘Honey  Farm”  on  the 
Rappahannock,  country  estate  of  132  acres, 
four  miles  north  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  80 
acres  open  in  cultivation,  pasture  and  orchard, 
rest  in  woods,  all  well  watered;  good  hunting 
and  fishing;  house  8  rooms  and  bath,  modern 
plumbing,  gas,  electricity  hot-water  furnace, 
porches,  open  fireplaces,  two-car  garage,  tenant 
house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc.;  terms.  WEL¬ 
LER,  Box  6,  Fredericksburg,  A'a. 


FARM  for  sale — Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  fifty- 
two-acre  truck  farm,  good  house,  electric 
motor  equipment;  one-half  mile  from  State 
road.  ADA’ERTISER  7875,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


toit  Kii..\  l — line  village  dairy  farm;  team, 
implements;  handy  Middletown  and  New 
York  City;  good  buildings;  tenant  to  furnish 
10  to  20  cows.  GLENAVOOD,  Bloomingburg, 
N.  Y'. 


125-ACRE  State  road  farm,  1%  miles  from  Sen¬ 
eca  Falls,  N.  Y.;  schools,  community  center, 
dairy  and  produce  cash  markets;  real  value  in 
this  120-acre  level  clay  loam  tillage;  5-acre  pas¬ 
ture;  record  crops  may  be  grown  here;  colonial 
13-room  brick  house,  large  porch,  large  lawn, 
abundance  of  shade  trees,  shrubs;  water;  tele¬ 
phone  and  electricity  available;  friendly  neigh¬ 
bors;  should  make  a  good  tourist  home;  dairy 
barn  33x100;  large  silo,  shed,  poultry  house, 
good  buildings,  nice  farm  home;  price  $7,500; 
long  term  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Desirable  Connecticut  Valiev  farm. 
J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  liberal  acreage,  ideal  for 
sheep,  cattle,  poultry  and  fruit.  EDAVIN  T." 
KELLEY,  South  Killingly,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  farm  of  99 
acres,  one-half  mile  from  bus  line,  mile  and  a 
half  from  railroad  station,  12  miles  from 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  WILLIAM  B.  SEARS,  Execu¬ 
tor,  Groton,  N.  Y.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — Established  retail  business  with 
plantings  of  peonies  and  perennials;  30  acres 
fertile  land;  eight-room  house,  fine  barns  and 
sheds;  ideal  for  nursery  business;  $16,500,  half 
cash.  ADA  ERTISER  7877,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  about  150  acres,  100  acres  rich 
tillable  land,  well  watered;  10-room  dwelling, 
barn  80x36,  stanchions  for  40  cows,  running 
water  in  barn  and  house,  electricity  buildings 
in  good  condition.  JULIA  E.  AA’ISNER  Owner 
AValden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y’. 


FARM  for  sale;  dairy  farm  now  paying  profit; 

5  miles  from  Newburgh  on  State  road;  45 
Guernseys;  all  improvements  and  machinery 
$20,000  cash  required.  THOMAS  PENDELL’ 
Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent  in  Charlton,  5  miles 
from  Ballston,  %  mile  from  State  road;  122 
acres,  10  acres  woods;  barn  36x84  with  base¬ 
ment;  9-room  house;  good  fruit;  price  $6,500; 
including  farm  tools;  possession  given  after 
March  15;  for  further  particulars  address  GEO. 
W.  CRAAVFORD,  51  Chapman  St.,  Ballston  Spa, 

iN  .  JL  . 


FOR  SALE  —  A'illage  property  at  shore,  near 
city;  several  acres  tillable,  orchard;  11-room 
house,  three  cottages  furnished;  other  buildings, 
modern  conveniences;  information  gladly  given 
ADA’ERTISER  7884,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 
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improved  house,  good  outbuildings,  electricity; 
give  full  details;  responsible  party.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Farm  with  a  pond  near  the  build¬ 
ings,  free  from  stones.  J.  N.  BAKER  27 
Kensington  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  363. 
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Jamesway 


Good  farm  buildings 
are  essential  in  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  farm  animals  for 
profitable  production,  whether  it 
be  Cows,  Hogs,  Poultry  or  Horses. 


All  farm  animals  respond  to  clean¬ 
liness,  to  light,  well  ventilated 
quarters,  to  comfort,  in  better 
health  and  ability  to  produce. 
Good  farm  buildings  not  only  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  the  farm 
animals  but  conveniently  arranged 
well  equipped  buildings  make 
working  with  live  stock  easier  and 
more  attractive. 

Every  farmer  has  a  desire  for  mod¬ 
ern  convenient  buildings  that  will 
enable  him  to  make  more  money 
from  his  farm  stock,  but  too  often 
puts  it  off  year  after  year,  fearing 
that  the  cost  would  be  greater 
than  the  benefit  gained. 


That’s  a  big  mistake  and 
that’s  where  Jamesway  can 
help  you.  It  isn’t  always  nec¬ 
essary  to  build  new  buildings 
in  order  to  enjoy  these  conveniences 
and  bigger  profits.  Usually  the  old  un¬ 
sanitary  and  inconvenient  buildings  can 
be  remodeled,  rearranged  and  made  into 
comfortable,  convenient  quarters  that  are 
just  as  satisfactory  as  a  new  building  at 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

The  new  James  way  book  shows  how  old 
buildings  can  be  remodeled  at  minimum 
cost — shows  how  buildings  should  be 
arranged  for  greatest  convenience — shows 
pictures  of  buildings  on  a  number  of  farms, 
both  before  and  after  remodeling— con¬ 
tains  letters  from  many  farmers  who  tell 
their  experience  and  benefits  gained  from 
remodeling. 


By  all  means  send  for  this  book  before  you 
remodel,  build,  ventilate  or  equip  any 
farm  building — learn  how  James  way  as¬ 
sistance  in  planning  and  arranging  will 
save  you  a  lot  of  money  on  material  and 
construction  cost,  and  give  you  a  building 
that  will  never  cause  you  any  after  regrets 
— one  that  you’ll  always  be  proud  of  and 
one  that  will  enable  you  to  get  the  fullest 
measure  of  profit  from  your  stock. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Jamesway  have  been  makers  of  equipment 
and  systems  of  ventilation  used  in  housing 


If  You  Want 
The  BEST  In 
Buildings 
and 

Equipment 

Consult 

Jamesway 


cows,  hogs,  horses  and  hens.  Jamesway 
equipment  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
standard.  Farmers  who  want  the  BEST 
always  specify  Jamesway  equipment.  Of 
the  89  dairy  cattle  exhibitors  at  the  1929 
Dairy  Show  44  have  exclusive  Jamesway 
equipment  in  their  barns  and  12  have 
their  barns  partially  Jamesway  equipped. 
Naturally  as  leaders  in  the  building  of 
equipment  we  must  also  be  leaders  in 
designing  and  planning  farm  buildings 
because  good  as  Jamesway  Equipment  is, 
it  cannot  give  to  its  owner  the  fullest 
measure  of  satisfaction  if  it  goes  into  a 
building  that  is  poorly  planned,  wrongly 
constructed  or  inconveniently  arranged. 
That’s  why  we  have  developed  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  organization  in  the 
world  for  planning  and  developing  better 
farm  buildings — types  of  buildings  that 
when  equipped  with  Jamesway  equipment 
will  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over 
again  in  greater  returns. 

Send  Coupon  today  for  the  New  Jamesway 
Book — see  how  Jamesway  can  help  you 
with  any  remodeling  or  building  problem. 
This  book  is  the  most  complete  book  pf  its 
kind  ever  published.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  remodeling  or  building  any  farm  build¬ 
ing,  you  should  by  all  means  get  this  free 
book.  Mail  coupon  Now.  No  cost — no 
obligation. 


Mail  Coupon 
to  Office 
Nearest  You 


For  25  years  Jamesway 
Equipment  has  been 
the  preferred  equipment  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  poultry  raisers.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  this  high  regard  in  which 
products  bearing  the  name 
Jamesway  is  held  by  farmers 
everywhere.  Such  public  confi¬ 
dence  can  only  spur  us  on  in  a 
greater  desire  to  serve  better. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  the  following  new  James¬ 
way  products  are  now  ready  to 
help  you  make  more  money  from 
your  farm  stock. 

INew  Jamesway  Hot  Gal¬ 
vanized  Barn  Equipment 

2  New  Jamesway  Cow  Com¬ 
fort  Stall  Partition 

3  New  Jamesway  Insulation 
for  all  Farm  Buildings 

4  New  James  way  Detachable 
Salt  Cups  for  Cows 

5  New  Jamesway  Ventilation 
for  all  Farm  Buildings 

New  Jamesway  Heating 
System  for  Poultry  Houses 

New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry 
House,  a  complete  unit 

New  Pointed  Arch  Farrow¬ 
ing  House,  a  complete  unit 

New  James  way  Tile  Silo 
with  10  Improvements 

New  Jamesway  Farm 

Building  Tile 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  t?ntSSe  JAMESWAY  BARN  WARMING  RADIO  PROGRAMS  ■  A  ND^  E  N  T ERTA  ?N  MENT 

SUUon  KDKA  Pitt*.  Every  Wed.,  6:30  to  7  P.  M.  Station  WLS  Chicago  Every  Tues.  7:30  to  8  P.  M.  Station  WCC0  Every  Thur*.,  7:30  to  8  P.  M. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6460 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

□  Hog  Barn  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System  for 
Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House  □  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment. 
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Breakfast  Time 


Less  wear , ,  longer  life  - , 
greater  economy  , ,  due  to  its 
moderate  engine  speed 


Product  of  General  Motors 


Illustrated  above:  The  2-Door  Sedan  *  Body  by  Fisher 


Hours  of  steady  top-speed  driving  are  no  hardship  for  the 
engine  of  the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six.  This  rugged  power 
plant — the  largest  offered  in  any  six  of  its  price — delivers  60 
horsepower  at  an  engine  speed  of  only  3000  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  result  is  less  wear  on  moving  parts  at  all  times, 
longer  life  for  the  engine,  and  less  expense  per  mile  of  driving. 

Many  other  engine  features  also  help  to  make  this  new  Pontiac 
an  unusually  long-lived  car.  It  has  a  full  pressure  lubrication 
system  to  assure  constantly  efficient  oiling.  Crankcase  venti¬ 
lation  prevents  condensed  water  vapor  from  diluting  the 
engine  oil.  Its  interchangeable  main  bearings  are  large  and 
durable.  The  crankshaft  is  fully  counterbalanced  and  has  a 
Harmonic  Balancer  to  counteract  torsional  vibration.  And 
new-type  rubber  mountings,  which  insulate  the  engine  from 
the  frame,  cushion  the  power  plant  against  road  shocks. 

In  its  strongly  built,  wood-and-steel  bodies  by  Fisher  the  New 

Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which 
illustrates  and  describes  the  design  of 
the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six 
with  its  important  improvements. 

A  FAMOUS  NAME  *  *  #  A  FINER  CAR 


Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  provides  still  another  source  of  long 
life  and  economy.  Finished  in  genuine  Duco,  these  bodies 
preserve  their  smart  beauty  for  years  and  thus  yield  greatly 
increased  trade-in  values. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  the  facts  about  Pontiac  from  your  Oak- 
land-Pontiac  dealer.  Investigate  the  improvements  which 
make  today’s  Pontiac  better  than  ever  for  country  driving.  The 
new  sloping  windshield  which  deflects  headlight  glare — the 
new  roller-bearing  mechanism  which  makes  steering  still 
easier — the  improved  non-squeak,  internal  four-wheel  brakes 
— the  new  Lovejoy  Hydraulic  Shock  Absorbers.  All  these 
and  numerous  additional  advancements  assure  you  maximum 
value.  Arrange  without  delay  for  a  demonstration  ride  in  the 
New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six.  .  . .  Available  in  seven  distinctive 
body  types.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Michigan,  plus 
delivery  charges.  .  .  .  Oakland  Motor  Car  Company. 

Remember .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  on 
special  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms  offered  to  farm 
buyers  exclusively  with  payments  at 
convenient  intervals  during  the  year. 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Some  N  e  w  id  eas  in  Transplanting, 


N  TRANSPLANTING  trees  and 
shrubs  the  most  important  require¬ 
ment  for  success  is  the  preservation 
of  vitality.  Obviously  this  necessi¬ 
tates  good  methods  of  digging  and 
storage  in  the  nursery,  care  in  pack¬ 
ing  for  shipment  and  proper  plant¬ 
ing. 

There  are  various  factors  that  reduce  vitality  in 
nursery  stock,  such  as  frost  injury,  diseases  and  dry¬ 
ing  out.  Of  these  factors  drying  out  is  probably  the 
most  active  and  destructive.  Drying  out  occurs  in 
all  parts  of  the  tree  exposed  to  the  air,  and  goes 
on  in  storage,  in  transit  and  even  after  planting. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  storage  and  weather 
this  process  is  very  active,  and  consequently  the 
trees  lose  vitality  to  a  marked  degree.  This  loss  is 
often  so  great  that  the  plants  fail  to  grow  when  set 


English  walnut  15  years  old,  transplanted  at  end  of 
May,  after  leaves  had  come  out.  The  leaves  fell  off, 
and  there  was  no  further  growth.  Coated  with  wax 
July  17 ;  photographed  July  18,  1929. 

in  the  garden  or  orchard.  The  development  of 
molds  in  storage  is  another  destructive  agency  en¬ 
countered  in  nurseries,  hut  fortunately  this  disease 
is  not  prevalent  except  on  roses  and  a  few  other  or¬ 
namental  shrubs. 

If  the  foregoing  premise  is  correct,  and  experience 
indicates  that  it  is,  then  it  would  seem  logical  to 
expect  that  losses  could  he  lessened  by  preventing 
drying  and  disease.  This  belief  was  based  on  experi¬ 
mental  work  done  by  the  writer  in  top-working  the 
sweet  cherry,  which  showed  positively  that  much 
better  results  were  secured  when  the  scions  or  buds 
were  prevented  from  drying  out  by  completely  cov¬ 
ering  with  paraffin  wax.  These  experiments,  which 


Same  Tree  October  7 

were  carried  on  for  several  years,  included  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees,  and  therefore  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  to  justify  the  above  conclusion.  This  be¬ 
lief  was  still  further  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  - 
of  the  good  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Mor¬ 
ris  in  his  original  experiments  with  paraffin  wax  as 
a  protection  to  scions  and  buds  of  nut  trees.  Dr. 
Morris  found  that  paraffin  wax  was  an  excellent 
protection  to  scions  and  buds,  and  helped  greatly  to 
increase  the  set.  In  the  light  of  the  results  noted 
above  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  good 
effects  would  follow  the  use  of  paraffin  wax  on  trees 


By  James  A.  Neilson 

and  shrubs  that  are  hard  to  transplant,  and  that 
this  material  might  be  used  to  reduce  losses  in  some 
kinds  of  stock  difficult  to  carry  over  in  storage  or 
ship  to  distant  markets.  In  this  difficult  class  the 
following  have  been  noted :  Roses,  Cotoneaster, 
Magnolias,  tulip  tree,  sweet  cherry,  sour  cherry, 
oaks,  hickories,  pecans,  English  walnuts,  dogwood 
and  sweet  chestnuts. 

How  to  Apply  the  Wax 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  describing  the 
method  of  applying  wax  to  each  kind  of  plant,  a 
general  outline  of  the  method  is  given.  The  wax 
used  in  nearly  all  of  the  experiments  was  ordinary 
paraffin  wax  sold  under  the  trade  name  parowax. 
This  wax  is  put  up  in  solid  cakes  and.  therefore, 
must  be  melted  before  applying.  When  ready  to  ap 
ply  melt  wax  in  a  container  over  a  suitable  heater 
and  keep  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  allow  the 
wax  to  go  on  the  tree  or  shrub  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  film.  The  optimum  temperature  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained,  but  from  observations  made 
so  far  it  seems  that  a  temperature  of  140  to  150  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  is  satisfactory.  The  wax  should  not  be 
hot  enough  to  smoke,  as  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
of  injury  if  smoke  appears.  On  the  other  hand  it 
should  not  be  too  cold,  as  it  is  liable  to  fiake  and 
thus  be  ineffective. 

Where  a  few  trees  or  shrubs  are  to  be  treated  the 
wax  may  be  easily  applied  with  a  paint  brush  or  a 
shoe  brush  with  a  dauber.  The  wax  should  prefer¬ 
ably  be  applied  before  the  trees  are  planted,  in  order 
to  economize  in  labor  and  material.  For  trees  of 
ordinary  nursery  size,  say  four  to  six  feet,  or  for 
roses  or  other  small  shrubs,  the  following  method  is 
satisfactory :  Take  tree  or  shrub  in  hand  at  base  of 
trunk,  and  hold  in  a  horizontal  position  directly  over 
kettle  containing  wax.  Dip  brush  in  wax  and  apply 
to  base  of  trunk  just  above  point  where  tree  is  held 
by  hand,  and  then  draw  tree  to  the  left  directly 
under  brush,  taking  care  to  keep  brush  closely  in 
contact  with  trunk  and  over  kettle.  By  holding 
brush  directly  over  kettle  and  moving  tree  instead 
of  brush  there  is  very  little  waste  of  wax.  With 
trees  that  are  six  or  seven  feet  long  it  will  be  -nec¬ 
essary  to  take  hold  of  the  tree  again  at  the  center 
and  proceed  as  above.  When  one  side  has  been 
covered  turn  tree  over  and  finish  as  just  described. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  treat  large  numbers  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  dipping  in  a  suitable  vat  is  a  much 
quicker  method.  A  horizontal  vat  is  really  better 
than  a  vertical  one,  as  it  is  possible  to  dip  the  stock 
horizontally  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of  injury  to 
the  tips  of  trunks  or  branches  through  the  higher 
temperature  of  the  wax  at  the  bottom.  It  is  also 
possible  to  heat  the  wax  in  a  shorter  time  in  a  long 
shallow  container  than  in  a  deep  vertical  one.  Be¬ 
sides  this  the  wax  can  be  kept  at  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature,  thus  insuring  a  more  even  application.  In 
dipping  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  stock 
should  be  immersed  only  for  a  moment ;  just  dipped 
in  and  quickly  withdrawn. 

Heartnuts 

The  experiments  with  heartnuts  covered  two  sea¬ 
sons  and  included  565  trees.  In  the  first  experiment, 
(192S)  40  trees  were  treated  with  wax  and  25  left 
as  a  check.  During  this  season  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable  and  all  the  trees  grew,  hence 
no  significant  data  were  obtained  in  this  respect. 
There  was,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the 
number  of  buds  growing,  and  in  the  time  that 
growth  started  on  the  waxed  trees.  On  these  trees 
there  was  a  quicker  response  to  growth,  and  more 
buds  grew  than  on  the  unwaxed  trees.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  on  a  few  trees  where  a  small 
section  of  the  top  was  purposely  left  unwaxed. 

The  experiments  during  1920  included  500  heart- 
nut  seedlings  three  and  four  years  old.  These  trees 
were  grown  in  rows  about  16  in.  apart  and  closely 
in  the  row  :  consequently  when  the  trees  were  dug 
it  was  difficult  to  avoid  severe  mutilation  of  the 
roots.  The  trees  were  dug  late  in  April  and  were 
all  treated  with  wax  as  described  above.  In  order 
to  impose  a  more  severe  test  on  the  effect  of  the 
wax,  the  trees  were  not  cut  back  at  digging  nor  did 
I  advise  my  customers  to  do  so.  About  12  weeks 
after  shipping  the  trees  a  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent 
to  my  customers  asking  for  information  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  by  the  trees.  Direct  replies  were 
received  covering  475  trees  and  indirect  reports  on 
the  remainder.  These  reports  show  only  19  casual¬ 
ties.  most  of  which  took  place  in  an  inferior  lot 
of  small  trees  or  on  trees  which  were  neglected. 
This  record  is  very  good,  indeed,  when  the  varied 
conditions  of  soil  and  cultural  treatment  and  un¬ 
favorable  weather  are  considered. 

Apples  and  Mulberries 

In  definite  support  of  the  use  of  paraffin  wax  in 
getting  trees  to  grow  which  had  been  slow  to  start, 
an  interesting  result  was  secured  in  an  orchard  of 
apple  trees  owned  by  the  late  E.  A.  Atkinson  of 
Canada.  In  this  orchard  there  were  36  apple  trees 
and  two  mulberry  trees  which  had  been  planted  on 
May  10.  1928.  The  result  of  this  planting  was  not 
very  satisfactory  in  that  the  mulberry  trees  and  10 
apple  trees  had  failed  to  start  into  growth  by  the 
latter  part  of  .Tune,  when  my  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  them  by  the  owner.  At  this  time  the  trees 
were  badly  dried  out  and  sickly  looking.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  good  results  secured  with  wax  in  the 
initial  experiments  on  the  heartnut  trees,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  a  coating  of  warm  paraffin 
wax  to  the  trunks  and  branches  might  be  of  some 
value.  In  any  case  no  harm  would  likely  be  done. 


and  possibly  good  results  would  follow  such  treat¬ 
ment.  This  suggestion  was  acted  upon  on  July  4, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all  concerned  the  dormant 
trees  came  out  into  leaf  and  grew  nicely  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Summer. 

While  engaged  in  applying  wax  two  of  the  apple 
trees  were  missed,  and  this  oversight  was  not  no¬ 
ticed  until  July  21.  One  of  these  dried-out  trees 
was  then  coated  with  wax,  and  the  other  left  for 
comparison.  The  late  waxed  tree,  like  the  others 
that  had  been  previously  waxed,  came  out  into  leaf 
and  made  a  fair  growth,  while  the  unwaxed  tree 
was  just  alive  when  examined  in  September,  1928. 
Since  then  the  unwaxed  tree  is  reported  to  have  died. 

English  Walnuts 

During  the  last  Summer  an  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  grounds  of  the  Kellogg  Sanitarium  at 
Battle  Creek,  which  showed  in  a  striking  manner  the 


Chech  tree  English  walnut  not  xeaxed.  Photographed 

July  8,  1929 


beneficial  effect  of  paraffin  wax  in  reviving  dormant 
trees  which  had  been  recently  transplanted.  The 
trees  in  this  experiment  were  15  years  old  and 
ranged  from  12  to  22  feet  in  height  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Owing  to  unexpected  delays  the  trees  were  not 
planted  until  about  the  end  of  May,  after  the  leaves 
had  come  out.  As  might  he  expected  the  leaves 
withered  and  fell  off,  and  no  further  growth  took 
place.  Under  this  condition  the  branches  also  began 
to  wither  and  die,  and  the  trees  as  a  whole  were  a 
hopeless  looking  lot  when  first  seen  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  After  some  consideration  an  experiment 
was  outlined  and  undertaken.  The  dead  and  with¬ 
ered  branches  were  cut  out  and  very  tall  branches 
were  cut  hack  sufficiently  to  permit  reaching  from 
the  top  of  the  tallest  step-ladder.  When  this  had 
been  done  hot  paraffin  wax  was  applied  to  the  above 
ground  part  of  six  trees,  one  being  left  for  a  check. 


Chech  tree,  same  as  No.  3 — all  that  was  left  of  it 
October  7,  '1929 


In  addition  to  this  water  was  supplied  to  three 
trees  by  means  of  rubber  hose  attached  to  either 
the  side  of  the  tree  or  to  the  root,  and  connected  to 
a  water  can. 

This  experiment  was  finished  on  July  IS,  and 
the  trees  photographed.  On  October  7  all  the  trees 
were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  five  had  made 
some  leaf  growth,  one  was  still  alive  but  dormant, 
and  the  unwaxed  tree  was  nearly  dead.  Of  those 
that  had  put  out  leaves  one  had  made  considerable 
leaf  growth,  one  had  made  fair  growth  and  three 
had  put  out  a  few  buds.  An  interesting  feature  was 
noted  regarding  the  part  of  the  tree  where  most  of 
the  growth  was  made.  In  nearly  every  case  this 
took  place  on  the  trunk  or  on  the  lower  and  thicker 
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part  of  the  branches,  anti  came  from  adventitious 
buds. 

In  view  of  the  hot  dry  weather  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  Summer,  and  of  the  precarious  con- 
dition  of  the  trees  when  the  experiment  was  under¬ 
taken,  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  trees  will  not  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  trees  revived 
is  encouraging  and  suggests  what  might  have  been 
doin'  if  the  treatment  had  been  given  at  planting 
time  instead  of  midsummer. 

Roses 

The  writer’s  experiments  with  roses  have  been 
limited  to  about  50  plants,  but  the  results  were  very 
good  and  suggest  what  might  he  expected  on  a 
larger  scale  under  similar  conditions.  One  of  the 
most  favorable  responses  with  roses  was  obtained 
in  the  Montgomery  Arboretum  at  Battle  Creek  dur¬ 
ing  July  of  last  year.  While  in  the  storehouse  of 
the  arboretum  my  attention  was  called  to  a  bundle 
of  dormant  rose  plants  which  had  been  held  in 
storage  in  damp  soil  for  some  time.  The  plants  wex*e 
badly  coated  with  mold,  and  appeared  to  be  almost 
valueless.  Believing  that  some  benefit  might  follow 
the  wax  treatment  the  plants  were  cut  back  to  about, 
10  inches  and  were  then  coated  with  hot  wax.  When 
this  had  been  done  the  plants  were  reset  in  the  same 
place  and  the  soil  well  watered.  In  about  two  weeks 
these  plants  were  examined  and  it  was  found  that 
every  one  had  come  out  into  leaf  and  made  a  good 
growth. 

Very  good  results  were  also  secured  at  the  Kellogg 
Farm  on  a  number  of  rose  bushes  which  had  been 
planted  early  in  the  Spring  but  had  failed  to  grow. 
These  plants  were  waxed  thoroughly  about  May  8, 
but  were  not  cut  back  because  it  was  desired  to  im¬ 
pose  a  more  rigid  test  on  the  effect  of  the  wax.  A 
number  of  other  plants  were  also  left  as  a  check. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  was  noticed  that  the  waxed 
plants  came  out  into  leaf  earlier  and  more  buds  de¬ 
veloped  than  was  the  case  with  the  unwaxed  plants. 
On  some  of  the  unwaxed  plants  the  stems  died  back 
to  the  ground,  whereas  none  of  the  waxed  plants 
suffered  in  this  way. 

An  experiment  of  much  greater  extent  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  roses  by  John  Connon  &  Co.  of  Canada, 
in  co-operation  with  the  writer.  In  this  experiment 
8,000  plants  were  dipped  in  wax  for  Winter  storage 
and  were  then  heeled  in  outdoors  and  covered  with 
loose  straw.  About  100  plants  in  this  lot  were 
stored  in  sheds  over  Winter.  In  the  Spring  the 
stock  was  examined  and  it  was  found  that  both  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  plants  came  through  the  Winter 
in  excellent  condition,  which  was  a  decided  contrast 
to  the  experience  of  former  years.  In  addition  to 
this  about  2,000  rose  plants  were  waxed  in  the 
Spring  before  shipment  with  a  view  to  reducing 
losses  after  planting.  Inasmuch  as  all  these  waxed 
roses  were  shipped  to  a  large  number  of  people 
living  in  various  parts  of  Canada  it  has  been  rather 
difficult  to  check  up  on  the  effect  of  this  treatment. 
Any  observations  made  must  therefore  be  based  on 
the  number  of  complaints  received  by  the  nursery 
firm.  In  this  respect  the  complaints  from  customers 
were  much  lower  than  in  former  years  notwithstand¬ 
ing  unlooked-for  delays  in  shipping  the  stock,  and 
unfavorable  weather.  Major  Connon,  president  of 
the  company,  told  the  writer  that  this  treatment  had 
saved  the  firm  hundreds  of  dollars  in  reducing  Win¬ 
ter  storage  losses  and  that  he  intended  to  repeat  the 
experiment  this  Winter.  Mr.  Sturm  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Nursery  Company,  Washington,  also  applied 
wax  to  several  hundred  rose  plants  with  very  sat- 
b  factory  results,  particularly  in  preventing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  molds.  This  firm  intended  to  repeat 
their  trial  this  Winter  on  a  larger  scale. 

Chinese  Chestunts 

In  order  to  test  the  effects  of  paraffin  wax  on 
chestnuts  an  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  Spring 
of  1920  with  Chinese  chestnuts.  These  trees  were 
waxed  and  planted  on  May  7.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Apple  tree  planted  May  10,  1928,  which  had  made  no 
growth.  It  teas  tcaxed  . July  1/,  after  which  it  made 

good  growth. 
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all  means  have  a  small  amount  of  glass  in  your 
garden  if  you  can.  possibly  do  so,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  you  will  be  well  repaid  in  comfort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  for  any  extra  time  and  trouble  spent  thereon. 

h.  w.  HALES. 


Proso  in  the  East 


Mulberry  tree  planted  May  10,  which  had  made  no 
growth  by  July  Waxed  July  \  and  made  fine  growth 
by  September  29,  as  shown. 

Waxed  Un  waxed 


Number  trees  .  66  66 

Per  cent  growing  .  95.4  93.7 

Average  number  of  buds  .  9.3  8.3 

Average  total  growth,  inches .  59  51 


The  results  of  this  experiment,  while  not  striking, 
showed  some  increase  in  the  percentage  growing 
and  a  more  pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of 
buds  and  the  total  amount  of  growth  on  the  un¬ 
waxed  trees. 

Other  Experiments 

The  parawax  treatment  has  also  been  applied 
successfully  to  pecans  in  Alabama,  to  roses  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  pin  oaks  in  Pennsylvania,  persimmons  in 
Oregon,  and  pawpaws  and  Chinese  chestnuts  in 
Connecticut.  Altogether  nearly  12,000  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  treated  with  paraffin  wax  and  the 
results  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Various  methods  of  applying  wax  have  been  used. 
When  only  a  few  plants  are  to  be  treated  the  wax 
may  be  applied  with  a  small  paint  brush  or  shoe¬ 
brush.  When  lai-ge  numbers  of  plants  of  small  or 
ordinary  size  are  to  be  treated,  dipping  in  a  suit¬ 
able  vat  is  a  quick  and  economical  method.  For 
lai-ge  trees  spraying  is  a  rapid  and  efficient  method 
of  applying  the  wax.  For  this  purpose  a  sprayer 
of  special  design  has  to  be  used. 


Hotbeds  and  Cold  Frames 

N  CHOOSING  a  sire  for  frames  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  a  spot  that  is  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  a  position 
facing  due  south  or  southeast  is  preferable  to  any 
other  if  it  can  be  had.  Frames  should  be  built 
tightly  and  without  any  cracks  or  holes  so  far  as 
possible,  as  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  heat  and  get 
full  advantage  of  all  the  direct  rays  of  sunshine. 
The  fraixxe  should  be  about  six  inches  higher  at  the 
rear  end  and  the  sashes  of  the  usual  3x6  ft.  for  the 
greatest  economy  in  use.  It  is  almost  wonderful 
what  can  be  done  with  a  two-sash  frame  if  properly 
used  and  cared  for,  and  this  size  will  often  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  small  or  usual-sized  family.  A  word  or 
two  about  sashes  may  not  be  amiss  right  here.  Don’t 
do  without  a  frame  because  you  possibly  cannot 
obtain  the  regular  sash  or.  the  regular  sized  frame 
Many  an  old  window  sash,  if  properly  placed  and 
used,  will  give  good  results,  and  sometimes  even  a 
lai-ge  box  with  glass  top  will  start  some  favorite 
plant  or  vegetable  into  an  early  growth. 

In  starting  seeds  it  is  an  advantage  to  start  the 
hardier  ones  first  and  those  that  require  more  heat 
later  on.  Tropical  plants  usually  require  plenty  of 
heat  in  order  to  do  well,  and  it  is  therefore  useless 
to  try  to  start  them  too  early.  Thus  tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plants,  peppers,  etc.,  should  not  be  started  too  early, 
but  when  once  started  should  be  kept  in  good  grow¬ 
ing  condition,  and  much  may  be  done  by  covering 
the  frames  over  on  cold  nights.  An  old  carpet  or 
rug  that  is  worn  out  may  thus  be  made  very  useful. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  radishes,  lettuce,  etc.,  lxiay  be 
sown  quite  early,  and  if  plenty  of  air  is  given  every 
sunshiny  day  it  is  wonderful  how  much  cold  they 
will  stand.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  pansies, 
violets,  mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  candytuft,  etc. 
In  sowing  seeds  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get 
them  too  deep,  and  the  old  rule  of  covering  them 
only  about  the  size  of  the  seed  in  depth  is  a  good 
one  to  follow.  Water  only  in  the  morning,  and  al¬ 
ways  allow  the  foliage  to  d ry  off  if  possible  before 
night,  as  there  is  less  chance  of  a  chill  and  less 
tendency  to  disease,  and  this  is  why  almost  all 
florists  and  nurserymen  follow  this  rule. 

On  reading  this  article  I  fancy  some  person  may 
say,  “Why  go  to  all  this  trouble  when  I  can  buy 
vegetables  and  flowers  so  cheaply?”  While  there 
may  be  much  truth  in  this  there  is  certainly  a  great 
advantage  in  having  the  plants  and  vegetables  just 
when  you  want  them,  and  the  quality  and  freshness 
of  home-grown  stock  admits  of  no  argument.  By 


I  NOTE  that  E.  F.  A.  of  Massachusetts,  asks  “What. 

is  proso?”  Having  raised  a  considerable  amount 
of  it  1  will  endeavor  to  explain  more  fully  what  its 
merits  are  in  regard  to  feeding  and  growing,  also 
how  it  grows  here  in  the  East  and  the  particular 
soils  it  likes. 

Proso  can  be  grown  here,  but  needs  a  medium 
loam  soil,  well  drained,  and  particularly  a  sod 
turned  under.  It  will  not  yield  its  full  crop  unless 
the  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  The  yield  of  the  South 
Dakota  station  is  a  fair  one  according  to  the  amount 
of  seed  sown,  but  higher  yields  can  be  obtained.  The 
plants  stool  out  to  about  six  or  seven,  so  care  must 
be  used  in  not  sowing  too  heavily.  It  should  be 
broadcast  if  possible  to  get  best  results. 

There  are  two  varieties  known  to  me,  the  “white” 
or  yellow-seeded  with  heads  loose  and  plume-like,  and 
xed-seeded.  This  is  the  same  in  size  of  kernel,  and 
the  heads  are  more  compact  and  globular  in  shape. 
For  feeding  pui-poses  the  white  excels.  Poultry, 
especially  young  chicks,  will  not  eat  the  red  when 
they  have  access  to  the  white.  Young  chicks  eat  it 
with  relish  and  I  have  fed  it  entirely  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  hatching  with  good  results.  The 
one  objection  I  have  to  growing  it  is  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  sparrow  and  squirrels,  including 
red  squirrel,  will  attack  it  vigorously  when  ripe  or 
near  ripe,  and  destroy  much  grain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  farmers  will  learn  to  grow 
it,  and  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  American  homes 
for  human  consumption. 

In  Russia  and  Tui’kestan,  it  is  grown  chiefly  fox- 
food.  The  work  in  getting  it  prepared  for  such  is 
ci-ude  but  simple.  It  consists  of  pounding  the  hulls 
off,  somewhat  similar  to  how  the  early  settlers  in 
this  country  prepared  the  corn  for  consumption.  It 
also  can  be  takeix  off  by  rolling  with  a  slight  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  grains  with  a  set  of  stone  burrs.  The 
gi-ain  is  first  dried  as  much  as  can  be,  and  the  rest 
is  simple. 

The  seed  chiefly  xxsed  by  me  was  imported  from 
East  Russia  (white),  about  18  or  20  yeai-s  ago.  The 
red-seeded  was  brought  from  some  part  of  Hungary. 
The  largest  crops  should  be  expected  in  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Central  States,  and  cai-e  must  be  used  in 
seeding  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  I  find  it  will  not 
grow  here  quite  as  it  does  in  the  West  and  Centi-al 
States. 

Care  should  be  used  not  to  sow  this  proso  too 
deep.  About  all  it  needs  is  covering.  Do  not  leave 
it  on  top  like  you  would  when  seeding  clover,  as 
the  birds  are  sure  to  get  it  all  once  they  get  a  taste, 
especially  pigeons.  f.  a.  r. 

.Maryland. 


Sensible  Forestry 

LAND  utilization  has  been  agriculture’s  problem 
in  the  past,  but  today  with  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  recognizing  the  agricultural  situation  as  of 
national  concern,  it  is  a  problem  of  State  and 
national  consideration.  I  am  sure  that  much  land 
has  been  brought  under  the  plow  that  should  have 
remained  in  forest.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  A  forestry  program  must  consider  the 
practical  and  economic  side.  Forestry  is  one  of  the 
main  problems  of  the  State  today.  It  is  a  form  of 
agriculture  which  had  very  little  consideration  in 
the  past.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  this  subject 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  State. 

Only  good  land  should  be  used  for  agricultural 
crops  and  poor  land  for  trees.  Even  good  land 
which  is  in  forest  should  stay  in  forest  because  it 
costs  too  much  to  clear  it  and  besides  we  have  too 
much  land  under  cultivation.  Another  i-eason  also 


Apple  tree  planted  May  10,  1928,  which  leafed  out 
shortly  after  planting,  and  made  normal  growth.  No 
tvax  was  used  on  this  tree  because  it  teas  not  needed. 
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is  because  we  can  buy  good  land  cheaper  than  we  can 
clear  it. 

We  live  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
on  the  south  side  and  here  we  had  lots  of  timber 
until  quite  recently.  For  a  few  years  now  we  have 
a  man  who  buys  one  tract  after  another  for  mine 
props.  It  is  remarkable  how  fast  our  timber  goes 
to  ilie  mines.  I  never  imagined  that  so  much  timber 
would  go  into-  the  mines.  This  man  has  two  tractor 
trucks  and  hauls  15  tons  on  a  load  and  two  loads  a 
day.  That  is  going  some.  Now  when  this  man  is 
done  with  a  tract  of  timber  there  is  not  a  sign  of  a 
growing  tree,  as  he  slashes  everything  down.  He 
has  no  regard  for  a  future  forest  in  that  place  any 
more.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  State  would 
pass  a  law  forbidding  this  “murdering”  of  the  little 
trees  which  have  no  present  value  but  a  promising 
future.  It  hurts  me  to  see  it  being  done  that  way. 
I  like  to  take  out  the  more  mature  ones  and  the  dead 
trees  and  the  crippled  and  undesirable  ones.  So  in 
this  way  we  have  a  continuous  forest  and  by  far  the 
most  benefit. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  planting  my  poor  land 
to  trees  which  the  State  furnished  as  seedlings.  My 
first  venture  in  this  line  was  about  18  years  ago 
when  I  bought  400  seedlings'  of  Catalpa  from  an 
Illinois  nursery.  That  tree  may  be  all  right  for 
Illinois,  but  it  is  too  slow  in  Pennsylvania.  I  plant¬ 
ed  them  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way  and  cul¬ 
tivated  like  corn.  1  gave  them  the  best  of  care  and 
about  every  one  grew.  Had  I  planted  something  like 
black  locust  or  yellow  poplar  I  would  have  about 
three  times  as  much  of  a  tree  as  I  have  now. 

Eight  years  ago  I  planted  White  pine  and  Scotch 
pine  and  today  they  are  8  to  12  ft.  high.  I  am  not 
so  much  in  favor  of  planting  White  pine  any  more 
because  the  blister  rust  attacks  them  and  is  quite 
destructive.  The  Scotch  pine  is  very  hardy  in  every 
respect  and  is  a  fast  grower.  This  year  I  have  or¬ 
dered  Red  pine,  Austrian  pine,  Norway  spruce  and 
Black  locust.  The  locusts  will  take  the  place  of  the 
doomed  chestnut  for  fence  posts.  As  it  looks  to  me 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  chestnut  will  recover  any 
more. 

Two  years  ago  I  planted  willows  in  a  marshy 
meadow  which  was  always  hard  to  mow  because  it 
was  too  wet.  Ever  since  I  knew  anything  about  this 
meadow  it  has  been  mowed  for  hay.  For  a  long 
time  I  realized  that  it  does  not  pay  to  make  hay 
here,  but  let  go  without  mowing  it  would  grow  up 
to  weeds,  which  would  be  an  annoyance,  and  then 
the  idea  struck  me  of  starting  willows.  To  plant 
willows  is  very  easy.  Take  a  pointed  iron,  stick  a 
hole,  put  in  a  willow  stick  and  it  will  grow.  I  have 
also  raised  black  walnut  trees  from  seed  but  they  are 
somewhat  slow  growers. 

Would  it  not  lie  a  grand  idea  to  plant  a  field  to 
sugar  maples  for  the  coming  generation  to  make 
maple  syrup?  We  have  to  provide  for  the  next 
generation  if  they  are  to  have  trees.  We  hear  so 
often,  “It  will  not  help  me  anything  any  more.”  This 
is  selfishness.  If  our  forefathers  would  have  had 
the  same  idea  where  would  we  be?  Forests  are 
valuable  in  very  many  ways.  First  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts  of  wood  and  lumber,  for  flood  control,  for  game 
preserves,  for  wind-breaks.  What  is  nicer  than  nice 
growing  forest  trees?  c.  r.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Roadside  Market 

MANY  farmers  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
doubtless  pondering  over  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  roadside  market  would  lie  a  profit¬ 
able  venture.  To  make  a  decision  is  all  the  more 
difficult  as  nearly  all  of  us  can  probably  point  out 
a  neighbor  on  one  side  who  has  utterly  failed  at 
roadside  marketing,  while  on  the  other  side  there 
may  be*another  farmer  who  has  found  it  a  very 
satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  his  produce. 

My  interpretation  of  a  roadside  market  is  a  stand 
or  place  of  business  located  near  a  highway  where 
a  farmer  sells  farm  produce  grown  by  himself  on  the 
farm  where  sold.  Answering  the  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  the  roadside  market  idea  is  not  being  overdone, 
I  believe  that  there  is  still  a  good  chance  in  many 
localities  for  the  right  kind  of  market.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  places  which  are  perhaps  clas¬ 
sified  as  roadside  markets,  but  that  are  actually 
not.  I  mean  the  man  who  buys  all  or  a  large  part  of 
bis  produce  and  sells  it  at  a  so-callecl  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  under  the  pretense  of  having  grown  it  himself. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  public  shows  a  slightly 
suspicious  attitude  towards  the  roadside  market  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  present  time.  This  is  partly  justified 
and  one  of  the  main  causes  is  this  selling  by  the 


Bare  Branches  Throw  Their  Shadows  on  the  Snorv. 

Fig.  173 

man  who  grows  little  or  none  of  the  goods  he  sells. 

As  to  the  various  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  roadside  market,  I  think  all 
will  agree  that  the  two  most  important  are  quality 
and  price.  At  a  roadside  market  the  quality  should 
be  superior  to  that  which  a  customer  would  obtain 
at  her  grocery  store  or  city  market.  The  farmer 
should  spare  no  efforts  to  sell  his  goods  strictly 
fresh.  Freshness  and  high  quality  usually  go  hand 
in  hand,  although  there  are  too  many  farmers  who 
grow  good  stuff,  but  who  do  not  sell  it  until  after 


Taughonnoclc  Falls  in  Winter.  Fig.  174 


it  has  lost  its  original  freshness.  Whatever  success 
I  have  had  operating  my  roadside  market  I  attri¬ 
bute  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
bent  all  efforts  towards  selling  my  produce  strictly 
fresh.  Early  last  Fall  I  spent  a  day  motoring  in  a 
roadside  market  district.  Several  stops  were  made 
and  at  nearly  every  stand  visited  it  was  evident 
these  farmers  had  grown  the  produce  themselves. 
In  too  many  cases,  however,  the  produce  showed  in¬ 


dications  of  having  been  carried  over  from  the  day 
before  or  longer.  I  do  not  see  how  any  farmer  can 
expect  permanent  customers  if  he  makes  a  practice 
of  selling  sweet  corn  or  any  other  vegetable  picked 
one  or  two  days  before.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
wliat  the  public  rightfully  expect  from  a  roadside 
market.  I  surmised  that  in  this  particular  section 
competition  was  rather  keen  and  each  farmer  tried 
to  outdo  his  neighbor  by  having  a  bigger  display. 
I  agree  that  a  large  display  is  good  business,  but  in 
this  case  it  looked  as  though  they  had  harvested 
considerably  more  than  they  could  possibly  hope  to 
dispose  of  in  one  day. 

While  on  the  subject  of  quality  I  would  like  to 
add  that  in  addition  to  having  the  produce  strictly 
fresh  it  is  also  of  importance  to  harvest  many  crops, 
such  as  string  beans,  corn,  peas,  etc.,  before  they  be¬ 
come  too  mature. 

So  far  this  article  would  seem  to  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  the  customer  rather  than  that  of  the 
operator.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  prices 
I  will  come  to  the  defense  of  the  operator.  The  pub¬ 
lic  thinks  that  because  the  farmer  sells  the  produce 
where  grown  he  can  far  undersell  the  city  merchant. 
I  believe  that  the  farmer  should,  if  possible,  keep 
his  prices  a  little  lower  than  the  city  merchant.  The 
farmer  does  have  selling  and  other  expenses,  even 
though  he  does  sell  his  produce  where  grown,  so  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  farmer  cannot  afford,  or  is 
not  justified  in  trying,  to  sell  at  wholesale  prices. 
If  he  can  strike  an  average  between  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  it  should  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
After  all,  the  roadside  market  should  appeal  to  the 
people  as  being  a  place  where  strictly  fresh,  high 
quality  goods  are  sold  rather  than  as  a  place  where 
prices  are  the  lowest. 

Other  factors  such  as  selection  of  site,  parking 
facilities,  type  of  building,  methods  of  displaying 
and  selling,  etc.,  are  all  very  important  and  require 
serious  thought.  Good  common  sense  is  the  best 
guide,  and  failure  on  any  one  of  these  factors  may 
spell  failure  for  the  entire  project.  One  of  my  mis¬ 
takes  was  in  the  selection  of  a  site.  I  selected  a 
site  which  was  an  efficient  place  to  operate  from  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  but  from  the  customer's 
point  of  view  it  was  elevated  a  little  too  much  above 
the  highway  and  did  not  provide  sufficient  parking 
space.  After  the  second  year  I  moved  the  building- 
down  the  road  a  distance  of  500  feet.  This  site  is 
level  with  the  highway,  provides  ideal  parking  facili¬ 
ties  and  has  other  advantages  over  the  first  site. 

I  have  referred  to  the  roadside  market  as  being  a 
place  primarily  to  sell  homegrown  produce.  '  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  hot-dog  or  refresh¬ 
ment  stands.  If  asked  if  there  were  not  already  too 
many  of  these  hot-dog  stands  I  would  emphatically 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  other  hand  a  good¬ 
ly  percentage  of  roadside  market  operators  make  a 
combination  of  the  twro,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
this  combination  is  made  to  pay.  d.  m.  c. 

Connecticut. 


Winter  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region 

CCORD1NG  to  the  tradition  of  the  red  man  the 
Great  Spirit  placed  a  portion  of  the  happy 
hunting  ground  in  Central  New  York  to  reward  the 
Iroquois  for  their  devotion,  and  today  where  he  left 
the  imprint  of  his  hand  in  blessing  are  Lakes  Can¬ 
andaigua,  Keuka,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owaseo  and 
Skaneateles.  These  lakes  and  the  country  which 
surrounds  them  are  known  as  the  Finger  Lakes 
region  of  Central  New  York.  The  group  is  often 
called  the  Switzerland  of  America,  and  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  lake  country  of  Switzerland, 
England  and  Scotland,  which  has  long  been  noted 
in  song  and  story. 

This  region  lies  within  a  day’s  ride  of  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  but  since  the  towns 
and  cities  within  its  boundaries  are  comparatively 
small  it  escapes  that  unpleasant  position  of  being 
the  backyard  of  a  gi-eat  city,  and  is  mainly  agricul¬ 
tural  in  character.  Its  crops  are  diversified,  it  be¬ 
ing  possible  to  grow  all  important  crops  of  the  United 
States  except  tropical  fruits,  cotton  and  rice.  Steu¬ 
ben  County  on  the  north  is  noted  for  potatoes ;  along 
Canandaigua,  Keuka  and  Seneca  lakes  grapes  are 
grown ;  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  is  a  large 
acreage  of  buckwheat  and  cabbage ;  between  Cayuga 
and  Owaseo  lakes  dairying  is  the  important  industry, 
and  the  section  around  Skaneateles  Lake  has  long 
been  the  center  of  the  American  teasel  industry. 

This  lake  country  is  rich  in  historic  interest  and 
Indian  lore,  and  has  an  agricultural  history  as  well, 
for  here  the  Indian  cultivated  the  land  for  the  first 
time,  and  on  the  Johnson  farm  in  Seneca  County 


Lake  Keuka  and  Bluff  Point.  Fig.  175 


Skating  on  Beele  Lake.  Fig.  176 
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DIBBLE'S 


Russet  Potatoes 

The  heaviest  yielding,  most  reliable  variety 
for  main  crop  we  have  ever  grown.  Strong, 
healthy  vines,  tubers  of  excellent  quality.  We 
have  thousands  of  bushels,  both  certified  and 
selected,  grown  right  here  in  Western  New 
York  last  year,  that  averaged  from  300  to 
500  bushels  per  acre.  Also  Carmans,  Ra¬ 
leighs,  Rurals,  No.  9,  Mountains,  Gold  Coins, 
Uncle  Sam,  Moneymakers,  Manistees,  Cob¬ 
blers,  Rose  and  Early  Ohios,  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  from  barrels  to  carloads,  at  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay.  Certified  potatoes  are  get¬ 
ting  scarce.  NOW  is  the  time  to  buy. 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Spring  Wheat,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds. 

Buy  Direct— Save  Money 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  complete 
price  list  FREE.  Use  the  coupon  below  or 
a  postal  card  will  do. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

Please  send  catalog  and  complete  price  list. 

Name  . 

Address . 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
1  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sen, 


Strawberry  Plants 


MASTODON  . $10.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $46.25 

PREMIER  .  4.50  per  1,000;  5,000,  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  .  5.50  per  1,000 ;  5,000.  25.00 


Healthy,  vigorous,  true-to-name  plants,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  20  selected 
varieties.  Money-saving  catalog  free.  Send  for  it  before 

buying.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  w  arm  sandy  soil  of  Maryland’s 
famous  "Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  the  small  fiber 
roots.  They  "catch”  quickly  in  their  new  home. 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 
Write  lor  Catalog  TOD  A.  Y 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.,  Allen,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious—  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  YV.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

O  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.75  I  PER  lOOO 

M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.”  Catalog  free. 

O.  g.  PERDUE  Box  80  8110  WELL,  MD. 

•‘Better  plants  for  less  money” 


In  planning  your  garden, 
consult  Burpee’s  Annual 
Garden  Book  first!  It  offers 
the  newest  and  widest  possi¬ 
ble  information  and  selections 
for  growing  more  beautiful 
flowers  and  improved  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  Burpee’s  Annual  today. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  C0„  Box  130,  Philadelphia 


EarliestTomato 


Is  Jung's 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  If  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  rprr 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS, 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan- 
tities.fi You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley.  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Cabbage  Plants 

Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants. 
Prices  all  above.  Postpaid:  100 — 60c;  500 — $1.60;  1000 — 
$2.76.  Collect:  $2.00  per  1000.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Write  for  prices  on  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Care¬ 
fully  packed.  Varieties  labeled.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.  Box  648  Albany,  Oa. 


Strawberry  Plants  BASIL  PE 


Catalog  Free. 
Georgetown,  Del. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PUNTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert,  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 
free.  BERT  BAKER  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Onion  PLANTS  READY 

My  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  oil  first-class 
hand  selected  plants,  parcel  post  paid,  500  for  $l.oO;  1,000 
for  $2.75  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tiffon,  Ga. 


Cook’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  WeS^iay  freight. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


1 — 1 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 

r—i  —  1 
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Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Of  TV  CCCnC  CERTIFIED 

DU  I  kjJuhDiJ  or  Officially  Tested 
BEANS-  BARLEY  -  POTATOES  -  CORN 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY 

Cornellian  Oats,  Perry  Marrow  Beans,  Robson  Seedling 
Potatoes,  domestic  grown  Cabbage  Seed  ami  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  general  catalogue. 
Robson  Seed  Farm  -  -  Hall,  New  York 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  CARMAN  NO.  3 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN  INC.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Hollenbeck's  Pioneer  Strain  Rural  Russet 
Certified  SEED  POTATOES.  Only  one  tenth  per 
cent  disease.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGET,  Tully,  New  York 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

ALL  VARIETIES  Quick  shipments  by  mail.  600— 65c; 
1,000-*1.00.  FARMERS  FLAJiT  DO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Thu  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  ££57 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


was  laid  the  first  tile  drain  in  America. 

The  region  is  dotted  with  State  parks 
and  its  glens,  gorges  and  waterfalls  have 
long  been  famous.  Perhaps  the  most 
noted  of  these  is  the  mighty  Taughan- 
nock,  which  boasts  of  being  higher  than 
Niagara.  Like  every  other  rural  com¬ 
munity,  in  Summer  the  tourist  homes,  | 
cottages  and  roads  are  swarming  with  , 
city  vacationists,  but  in  Winter  the  Sum-  ! 
raer  people  are  gone  and  the  natives  are 
left  alone  with  their  work  and  play;  it 
is  then  they  take  stock  of  the  year  that 
is  gone,  and  make  plans  for  the  coming 
season. 

How  different  the  Winter  life  of  coun¬ 
try  people  today  from  what  it  was  in  the 
past !  Then,  apparently  the  farmer  had 
unlimited  time  to  commune  with  his  soul 
and  read  his  meager  library,  for  in  the 
Fall  he  cut  his  year’s  supply  of  wood, 
put  in  a  stock  of  groceries,  butchered  his 
hogs,  banked  his  house  with  straw,  and 
had  left  to  do  only  the  daily  chores  at  the 
barn,  sometimes  rising  so  late  that  only 
two  meals  a  day  were  eaten.  His  good 
wife  had  less  leisure,  for  the  short  days 
barely  gave  her  time  for  the  usual  cook¬ 
ing,  cleaning  and  mending,  and  the  Win¬ 
ter's  stint  of  sewing  and  quilting.  If  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  especially  in¬ 
dustrious  they  might  pare  and  dry  ap¬ 
ples  to  sell,  and  more  than  one  couple 
have  done  a  ton  in  a  season.  Day  labor¬ 
ers  might  get  jobs  cutting  ice,  lumbering, 
pressing  hay  or  trapping,  but  for  the 
most  part  farmers  remained  at  home. 

For  recreation  there  were  neighborhood 
parties  and  dances,  and  the  whole  family 
might  spend  the  day  with  nearby  friends 
and  relatives,  but  the  farm  team  could 
not  carry  them  far.  Later  came  farmers’ 
institutes  and  agricultural  meetings,  but 
these  necessarily  drew  their  audiences 
from  comparatively  small  areas. 

Now  all  is  changed  for  better  or  for 
worse ;  higher  standards  of  living  and  in¬ 
creased  demands  for  cars,  trucks,  ma¬ 
chinery,  modern  conveniences  and  high- 
priced  help  have  made  increased  work.  It 
is  now  necessary  to  specialize,  to  grow 
certified  seed,  to  keep  chickens  as  a  side¬ 
line,  to  keep  more  cows,  to  carry  on  out¬ 
side  work,  to  do  almost  anything  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  steady  income  both  Summer  and 
Winter. 

Old-timers  to  the  contrary,  the  weather 
has  probably  changed  very  little  in  the 
past  one  hundred  years.  This  Winter  has 
been  a  series  of  sleet  and  ice  storms  with 
only  enough  snow  for  a  few  sleigh-ride 
parties  at  Christmas.  Now  after  weeks 
of  little  sunshine  we  are  having  idea) 
Winter  weather,  cold  and  clear,  but  may 
wake  up  tomorrow  morning  to  find  snow 
30  inches  deep,  as  we  did  just  five  years 
ago  today.  These  storms  are  not  as  terri¬ 
fying  as  they  were  in  the  old  days,  when, 
sick  or  well,  the  inmates  of  a  farm  home 
might  be  isolated  for  days  at  a  time.  Now 
the  huge  snow  plows  clear  the  roads,  and 
in  a  few  days  we  again  hear  the  clank 
of  chains  against  the  fenders  and  the 
sputter  of  cold  motors  fighting  against 
the  storm.  But  even  if  the  quickly-cleared 
highways  have  taken  away  the  old-time 
terror,  when  the  first  big  flakes  come 
hurtling  out  of  the  dark  northwest,  the 
dog  will  be  seen  nervously  burying  bones 
in  the  straw  on  the  garden,  the  birds 
pick  frantically  at  the  suet  on  the  bird 
shelf,  the  farmer  gives  his  stock  extra 
food  and  bedding,  and  the  housewife  in¬ 
creases  her  order  to  the  grocer. 

As  for  recreation,  there  are  neighbor-, 
hood  parties,  and  the  automobile  makes 
it  possible  for  the  family  to  visit  friends 
and  attend  meetings  in  the  next  county, 
and  return  home  in  a  few  hours.  Churches 
are  more  and  more  becoming  community 
centers  which  are  attended  by  the  whole 
family.  In  November  every  country  and 
small  town  church  has  a  chicken  pie  sup¬ 
per,  in  December  there  is  a  Christmas 
bazaar  and  supper,  in  January  all 
Granges  have  their  annual  dinner  and 
installation  of  officers,  and  February  and 
March  have  a  full  quota  of  suppers  and 
entertainments.  These,  of  course,  make 
much  work  for  the  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  promote  social  good  times. 

Throughout  the  Winter  there  are  coun¬ 
ty  and  State  meetings  of  the  Grange,  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  seed  improve¬ 
ment  association,  potato  clubs  and  other 
conventions  as  well  as  farm  and  home 
week  at  Cornell.  These  are  all  helpful 
and  all  stimulate  interest  in  the  farm¬ 
er’s  life  work,  but  unless  the  work  at 
home  is  neglected  one  must  choose  among 
them  and  attend  only  those  most  needed. 

The  young  people  derive  a  wholesome 
respect  for  farming  from  their  work  in 
the  4-II  and  Young  Farmers’  Clubs,  and 
from  school  work  in  homemaking  and 
agriculture. 

In  the  West  it  seems  to  be  the  goal  of 
every  parent  to  send  their  children  to 
an  eastern  college,  but  these  parents  like 
to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  local 
schools  and  colleges,  at  Starkey,  Mon¬ 
tour,  Keuka,  Hobart,  Cornell  and  Wells 
colleges.  Those  who  are  worrying  about 
the  waywardness  of  modern  youth  should 
|  see  these  clear-eyed  youngsters  when 
home  on  a  vacation.  They  join  in  the 
simple  country  gayeties  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  with  apparently  never  a 
thought  of  more  sophisticated  entertain¬ 
ment.  Their  sane  minds  and  sturdy 
bodies  made  strong  by  playing  basketball, 
skating,  hiking  and  other  sports  give 
promise  they  will  be  capable  leaders  of 
the  next  generation. 

New  York.  mrs.  paul  townsend. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Among  the  hardest  problems  modern 
parents  have  to  solve  are  those  their 
sixth-grade  kids  bring  home  from  school. 
— Virginian-Pilot. 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  BOSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious.  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester.  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 

IllltIKG  Berries  large,  firm,  quality 
II n  I™  ,  good,  very  productive,  ripens 
I 0£<i  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
I  ^  market.  Originated  in  Canada, 

i  N*  Our  plants  come  direct  from 

originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
tr  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 


Leading  new  varieties.  Hardy,  everblooming, 
assorted  colors,  2  and  3  years  old;  sure  to  live 
and  bloom  for  years. 

6  ior  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

Ramblers,  best  varieties.  .6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4,15 
Climbers,  finest thatgrow,  6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6,15 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  all  colors. .  .12  for  $1.50 

Lily  of  the  Valley . 25  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

Gladiolus,  exhibition  varieties. 

Largest  size  bulbs.  .  .30  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Shipped  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
Booklet  on  request. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Plen  ,ing- 

K  tx ’XM,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 
in  large  assortment.  All 
rtl  of  the  ne iv  and  standard 
g/i commercial  varieties 
Grape  Vines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants ;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo- 
dendronsand  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooming  Roses  in 
large  assortment.  Largest 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orchardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free— write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 


on 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  re¬ 
ceive  our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves 
you  money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to  you. 
Our  true-to-name  stock  is  budded 
from  bearing  orchards. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  9000  ROCKFALL,  CONN. 


Fruit  Trees 


Save  Money 


Save  Half— Buy  Direct 

From  America’s  oldest  nur¬ 
sery  selling  direct  to  the 
planter,  hard  northern 
grown  Fruits — Shrubs — Flow¬ 
ers.  Green-Grown  products 
are  backed  by  a  57-year  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction.  Send 
for  our  big  FREE  Catalog  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

48  Green  8t.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


An  Orchard  for  $1.00 

Send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you 
12  Choice  Apple  or  Peach  Trees,  or  6  Apple 
and  0  Peach.  Our  Selection.  Best  varieties, 
true  to  name.  All  kinds  hardy  flowers, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs  &J3eeds.  Catalog  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES, Box  R,  Eaton,  0. 


Rhododendrons 

Direct  from  the  Virginia  Mountains  to  you.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices,  freight  paid.  Quick  turnover.  Good  profit. 

EVERGREEN  TREES 


Are  in  big  demand.  $70.76  invested  by  me  in  1822  re¬ 
turned  $883.83  in  six  years.  You  should  do  as  well.  For 
particulars, address  ALBERT  NELSON,  Allentown, N.J. 


Gladiolus 


Satisfaction  will  be  yours  with 
our  bulbs.  Better  ask  forourlist. 
E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees "‘"SIrIer™"" 

Early,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  !■>  16B,  R0CKP0RT,  IND 


at  .  T-«  _  __  The  North’s  future  soil  production. 

IN  Ut  1  rees  Progressive  planters  are  using  graft¬ 
ed  nut  trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  returns. 
Learn  Why.  Send  for  price  sheet  free,  10c  for  com 
plete  literature.  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY.  Boa  65  (A),  Downingtown,  Pa. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  St  oil.-. 

Bend  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  MUUSERY.  Mantua.  01. io 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


379  . 


6  EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SPRING  DELIVERY  1 


Field-  Grown  Stock,  2 SO  Acres 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad.  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADVT. 
THIS  WEEK  ONLY 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage, 
which  is  an  intense  steel  blue.  4-year-old 
trees.  Two  trees  . . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  pinkish  white 
(Catawbianse)  flower  is  reddish  purple, 

II man u m),  dark  pink.  Three  plants 
(1  and  1%  ft.  high — root  to  top)  for.... 


$uo 


flower*. 

(Caro- 

$1.10 


THE  “GOD  TREE 
HIMALAYAS” 


OF 

THE 


sii!^ VI  n  t  ( Cedrus  Deodora)  A  beautiful 


3-year-old, 


evergreen  tree 
trees  . $1.10 


Magnolia  Trees  . Trees  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  <M  1 A 

A  ery  hardv.  Blooming  age.  Each . C1"” 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . . 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1. 10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . }  •  jjj 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $  ■  0 

Corn  us  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $  ■  0 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $  •  0 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors.  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Galllardia.  10  plants  . 

Painted  Daisies.  10  plants  . $  -JO 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . r . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Bight  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  . $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants,  Exhibition  Type,  assorted. $1.10 
25  Calendula  plants,  Orange  King,  assorted. $1.10 
25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants,  assorted. $1.10 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Isbell’s  New  Muskmelon  for  1930 


SUGAR  ROCK 

also  known  as  Honey  Rock 

A  valuable  New  Variety  of  a  distinct  type. 
Sweet  as  sugar  and  solid  as  a  rock.  Sells  on 
sight  and  its  marvelous  flavor  brings  the 
buyers  back  for  more.  A  splendid  long 
distance  shipper.  On  account  of  its  heavy 
netting  and  tough  rind,  can  be  thoroughly 
ripe  before  picking.  A  remarkable  heavy 
yielder,  5  to  7  perfect  fruits  to  the  vine. 
A  real  money  maker. 

Last  year,  a  poor  melon  year.  Sugar  Rock  proved 
a  real  money  maker  wherever  tried.  One  Michigan 
grower  who  planted  four  acres,  sold  $1225  worth 
of  melons  besides  keeping  out  20  bushels  for  seed. 
They  brought  an  average  price  of  $2.5  0  per  bushel. 
Their  remarkable  uniformity  made  it  possible  to 
market  them  all  in  two  grades— a  great  saving 
in  handling. 

ISBELL’S  NEW  CATALOG  contains  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  and  other  valuable  varieties.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  asking,  also  Market  Gardeners 
Special  Price  List. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

168  Mechanic  St.  (65)  Jackson,  Mich. 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

6  Two-Year  Hoses . Postpaid  SS1.69 

3  Peonies  ,  3  colors .  Post  paid  .50 

25  Gladioli . Postpaid  .35 

lO  Peach  Trees .  . Postpaid  1.00 

lO  Apple  Trees . Postpaid  1.00 

Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 
The  Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.  Middlebury,  Ind. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  AV  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 

I  l\  I  tells  how.  Describes 
*  4  *■  *  best  varieties,  methods 
and  plants.  Writetoday  forf  i  eeeopy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Dlarket  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


That  Damaged  Tree 

I  read  with  interest  on  page  105  in¬ 
quiry  with  reference  to  a  growth  on  a 
swamp  maple.  This  was  caused  by  a 
bruise  several  years  ago,  and  the  damp¬ 
ness  heliind  the  bark  started  the  roots  to 
grow  from  the  live  bark  or  cambium.  If 
the  dead  bark  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tree  it  will  continue  to  rot  the  wood 
down  to  the  roots.  I  would  advise  paint¬ 
ing  with  a  reliable  tree  paint  if  the  wood 
is  sound.  If  it  is  commencing  to  rot, 
the  best  way  to  preserve  the  tree  is  to 
cut  all  the  dead  wood  out  and  cement 
the  cavity,  then  -the  bark  will  grow  over 
the  cement,  and  give  the  tree  new  growth. 

It.  F.  HAROLD. 

New  Jersey 


A  Vermont  Garden  in 
February 

With  a  temperature  of  24  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  and  50  degrees  above  in  4S 
hours  plants  have  been  subjected  to  a 
wide  variety  of  temperatures,  but  I  am 
surprised  to  find  most  things  are  bright 
and  happy.  It  is  to  tell  you  of  some  of 
•these  hardy  friends  that  are  not  as  com¬ 
monly  grown  that  I  am  writing  today. 
May  I  also  say,  please  do  not  ask  me  to 
sell  or  exchange  plants,  as  our  county  is 
under  plant  quarantine.  Some  gypsy 
moths  have  at  various  times  been  found 
in  our  county. 

Alyssum  saxatile,  or  basket  of  gold, 
has  wintered  well  in  a  well-drained  place, 
and  Agrostemma  eoronaria,  mixed,  look 
as  lively  as  they  did  last  Fall.  These  are 
our  grandmother’s  mullein  pinks,  as  the 
leaves  of  these  plants  resemble  mullein. 

Achillea  Cerise  Queen  withstood  the 
severe  test  of  the  rock  bed,  and  its  finely 
cut  leaves  are  attractive  now.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  foliage  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Bridal  Robe.  This  really  has  the 
loveliest  foliage  throughout  the  year  of 
any  plant  I  have. 

My  Anchusa  Italica  Dropmore  died 
out  last  Winter,  but  new  ones  came  up 
a  short  distance  from  the  old  crown  just 
as  Mrs.  Lyons  described  last  year.  This 
is  one  of  our  attractive  blue  perennials. 
Still  another  is  Linum  perenne,  hardy 
flax;  there  are  also  white  and  yellow  va¬ 
rieties  of  this.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
such  slender  stems  that  one  quotes  Scott, 
“E’en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head, 
elastic  from  her  airy  tread.”  In  fact 
the  flowers  at  a  little  distance  seem  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air.  Again  this  is  a  plant  of 
dainty  foliage.  Perhaps  I  seem  to  stress 
this  point  too  much,  but  few  perennials 
bloom  all  the  season,  so  attractive  foliage 
is  good  at  all  seasons.  It  is  bright  and 
green,  too,  and  so  are  the  hardy  mar¬ 
guerites  or  Anthemis. 

All  the  plants  having  daisy-like  blos¬ 
soms,  that  I  have  tried  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  Anthemis  is  no  exception  ; 
the  light  sulphur  yellow  is  my  favorite. 
The  hardy  marguerites  seed  abundantly 
and  self-sow,  so  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
faded  flowers  to  save  so  much  weeding 
out. 

Did  you  know  Bignonia  radicans  or 
trumpet  vine  was  easily  raised  from  seed? 
It  is,  and  the  root  is  hardy  as  an  oak. 
and  makes  a  handsome  vine.  So  far  the 
young  vines  have  died  back  in  Winter, 
so  it  hasn't  bloomed,  but  many  such  grow 
hardier  with  age. 

Contrary  to  expectation  the  Stokesia 
is  proving  very  hardy,  and  comes  in 
blue  and  white. 

Cheirantlius  or  Siberian  wallflower  is 
a  hardy  biennial  that  usually  self-sows, 
but  it  is  safer  to  pick  a  few  seeds  to 
sow.  Occasionally  in  a  severe  Winter 
they  fail.  These  are  of  a  most  brilliant 
orange,  different  from  anything  else,  and 
delight  in  a  dry  situation. 

Then  there  is  Centaurea  montana  or 
Rocky  Mountain  cornflower,  anyone  who 
loves'  bachelor’s  buttons  will  enjoy  this 
ironclad  plant  in  both  blue  and  white. 

Eupatorium  coelestinum,  mist  flower 
or  hardy  ageratum,  is  iron-clad,  but  the 
frost  here  usually  takes  it  before  it 
finishes  blooming. 

Helenium  autumnale  superbum  is  just 
as  hardy  at  root  and  defies  Jack  Frost 
till  very  late  in  the  Fall. 

Heuchera,  coral  bells  or  alum-root,  has 
dainty  bell-shaped  flowers  early  in  the 
season,  and  never  fails. 

The  Liatris  or  Kansas  gay-feather  win¬ 
tered  well,  but  owing  to  an  accident  did 
not  flower  last  season,  so  I  have  that  to 
look  forward  to. 

Lytlmim  roseum  superbum  sown  the 
same  year  is  a  good  filler  between  young 
shrubs,  growing  four  feet  high  with  slen¬ 
der  spikes  of  rosy  mauve  flowers,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy. 

Of  course  you  all  have  numerous  cata¬ 
logs  so  get  all  the  hardy  poppies  you  can 
There  is  nothing  to  take  their  place,  i 
have  praised  the  Trollius  so  much  I 
wouldn't  mention  it  again  only  for  fear, 
if  you  haven’t  it,  that  you  might  forget 
that  it  is  one  of  our  best.  Don’t  try  seeds 
of  this,  or  Aristolochia  or  Dictamnus,  as 
it  requires  a  year  for  these  seeds  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  sometimes  during  that  year 
the  soil  will  be  too  wet  or  too  dry  and 
there  is  another  failure,  I  know. 

I  have  the  hardy  Scqbiosa  started  from 
seed  and  new  Helenium,  Viola,  Hibiscus 
aud  Aquilegia  are  waiting. 

MOTHER  BEE. 
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METCALFS 

t$eed*  of  known  Origin  j 

Seed  Oats 

Alberta  Cluster 

After  testing  various  varieties  we  recommend  Alberta 
Cluster  as  the  most  profitable  variety  we  can  offer 
'  our  trade.  We  import  directly  from  Western  Canada 
where  these  Oats  attain  great  vigor.  The  kernels  have  thin 
hulls  and  big  white  meats.  Measured  bushels  often  weigh 
48  lbs.  Customers  have  reported  yields  up  to  80  bushels 
per  acre.  Packed  in  strong  three-bushel  hags,  which  are 
free.  Prices $1.25  per  bu„  32  lbs. 

—Big  Value  in  Clover — 


Verified  by  United  States  Government  as  to  Origin 

DOMESTIC  CLOVER 

Highest  Purity  &  Germination 
MEDIUM  or  MAMMOTH 
Freight  paid  on  60  lbs.  or  over  Per  Bushel 


cm  u •  tv  v/riyo i 

$1395 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED-Metcalf’s  075  Per  bu. 

Recleaned.  Very  Popular.  Price .  vl.w_ 

METCALF’S  RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  Per  bu. 

— 99.60%  to  99.85%  pure .  45  lbs. 


TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE,  Mixed 
— 20%  AUike . 

*  5.25 

Per  bo. 
45  lbs. 

ALFALFA  —  Metcalf’s  Recleaned, 

Per  bu. 

Northwestern . 

60  lbs. 

GENUINE  GRIMM— Sealed  Bags. 

J2L75 

Per  bu. 

Strong  Cotton  Bags  included — free 

60  lbs. 

Catalog  and  Seed  Samples  FREE 

Write  today,  mentioning  crops  you  wish  to  grow 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-A  North  Warren  Street.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 


Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  “get 
acquainted”  offers  will  make  you  an 
enthusiastic  “glad  fan.”  Bulbs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

4  AA  Large  1"  to  2"  $Q 
JL  UU  Vermont  Bulbs  O 

This  collection  includes  at  least  35 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red. 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue.  Orange,  Smoke, 
White,  all  good  ones  hut  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  “glad”  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Sand  for  illuatrata'l  catalog1  ‘that  fa  different,” 
listing  over  300  of  the  world’s  best  varieties. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove  Box  10  Burlington,  Vt. 


G  for  $3.60;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  IS  inohes  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 


STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stretford,  Cenn. 


A  u  I  I  A  G  At  Flower  Show,  March  17-22. 
mg  #%  rl  la»  I  r\  9  Grand  Central  Palace,  N.  Y. 
Special  advertising  collections.  Also  my  3  new  varietlee 
of  sweet  corn.  The  best  sweet  corn  on  earth. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  It-N  80  Westerly,  It.  I. 


GEO.  G.  FOWLEK  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  $1.25— all  different 

Gannas.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLM  GARDENS,  Chicspct  falls.  Mass. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


COAT  TALES 


By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


©ffman 

Farm  Seeds 


HOFFMAN  SEEDS  are  cleaned 
and  re-cleaned.  No  foul 
weeds.  Germination  tested. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  quick-starting. 

The  most  wonderful  crop  of  corn  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  People  came 
from  all  over  to  see  it,” — says  J.  D 
Noughton.  “Your  Shadeland  Northern 
oats  yielded  twice  as  much  as  my  own 
seed  oats.  I  shall  plant  that  variety  next 
year  and  nothing  else,” — says  Louis  F. 
Boger.  ‘My  neighbors  plow  up  their 
alfalfa  in  two  or  three  years.  Mine  has 
stood  8  years,”— says  Randolph  Moler. 

Clover:  U. S.  Verified-Origin.  99V2 % 
clean — no  foul  weeds.  Germination  test¬ 
ed  and  adapted  to  your  climate. 

Oats:  Nine  tested  heavy  ylelders. 
Hardy,  Northwest  seed.  Cleaned  clean. 
Early  and  mid-season  varieties. 

Corn:  A  dozen  varieties  for  husk¬ 
ing  and  ensilage.  Grown  for  seed  and 
germination  assured  by  our  special  Corn 
Drying  Process. 

Potatoes:  Best  Northern  grown, 
disease-free  varieties  from  Maine  and 
Northern  Michigan. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Samples, 
Catalog  and  Prices. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  218  Landisville 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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Homegrown  Gloxinias 

One  of  my  cHoicest  plants  is  a  Glox¬ 
inia,  purple  with  white  edge  and  light 
spotted  throat.  The  immense  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  numbers  in  bloom  at  once 
(12  and  13  out  of  25  flowers  it  bore) 
with  its  large  velvety  green  leaves,  made 
it  a  thing  of  beauty  for  over  a  month. 

It  was  raised  from  seed  sown  in  April 
last  year,  and  when  it  was  moved  this 
Spring  to  the  window  where  it  bloomed 
had  only  two  rather  small  leaves,  but  it 
soon  started  to  grow. 

Gloxinias  may  be  started  also  by  root¬ 
ing  a  leaf  in  water ;  this  method  assures 
one  of  getting  pretty  flowers,  as  of  course 
the  flower  will  be  the  same  as  the  plant 
from  which  the  leaf  was  taken,  but  it  is 
more  fun  to  watch  the  seedlings  grow 
and  have  the  sport  of  anticipating  the 
new  colors  and  markings  which  are  sure 
to  develop  from  good  seed. 

Gloxinia  seed  should  be  sown  in  early 
Spring  in  a  box  or  pan  of  sifted  soil  which 
has  previously  been  baked  to  kill  the 
weed  seeds.  After  the  seeds  were  lightly 
covered  the  soil  was  lirmed  down  and 
sprinkled  with  lukewarm  water,  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  pane  of  glass  and  placed  in 
a  sunny  western  window.  Remove  the 
glass  as  soon  as  the  first  sprouts  appear 
and  sooner  if  the  soil  shows  the  least 
signs  of  mold,  or  raise  the  glass  by  put¬ 
ting  wedges  of  paper  or  wood  under  it  to 
allow  circulation  of  air.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  watering  also  not  to  wash  away 
the  tiny  seeds,  and  water  only  when  the 
ground  seems  to  be  getting  dry.  Some 
people  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
by  placing  it  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water. 

As  soon  as  the  second  leaves  are  well 
formed  transplant  to  tin  can  or  crocks. 
I  prefer  the  cans  and  use  salmon  cans  as 
these  are  amply  large  enough  for  several 
years  and  the  Gloxinia  like  many  people 
dislikes  changes.  [The  tin  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not  being  porous,  hence 
careless  watei*ing  may  result  in  sour  and 
sodden  soil.  Earthen  pans,  such  as  are 
used  for  flowering  bulbs,  are  very  suit¬ 
able,  as  they  give  room  for  the  beautiful 
spreading  leaves. — Eds.] 

Do  not  place  in  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Mine  gets  sun  part  of  the  day  but  is 
on  a  stand  with  a  lace  curtain  between 
that  and  the  window  to  subdue  the  light. 
The  plants  are  very  tiny  at  first,  and  no 
water  must  touch  the  leaves,  but  soon  de¬ 
velop  into  healthy  specimens. 

They  bloom  the  second  year  and  should 
make  ‘larger  plants  each  year,  although 
they  are  fine  bloomers  from  the  first. 
They  must  be  wintered  in  a  warm  win¬ 
dow  the  first  year  though  they  are  not 
likely  to  grow  much,  but  after  blooming 
they  should  be  gradually  dried  off  and 
wintered  in  a  dark  closet  where  they 
will  not  freeze,  without  removing  from 

the  soil.  ,  ,  „  TIT. 

They  are  no  bothfer  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  require  no  care,  simply  bring 
them  out  in  the  Spring,  water  and  bring 
to  the  light.  I  never  move  the  plant 
from  window  to  window  as  it  seems  to 
resent  changes,  but  will  soon  bloom  if 
left  alone.  T- 

New  York. 


Pop  chopped  a  chunk  out  of  his  hand 
■while  getting  kindling  so  he  was  out  of 
it,  and  he  was  the  only  one  who  could 
flip  pancakes.  Kenny  and  I  have  been 
working  in  the  grapes,  he  doing  trimming 
while  I  pounded  down  the  heaved  posts 
and  tightened  wires  and  we  must  go 
back  again  this  afternoon,  but  it  is  a 
cold  job.  This  clay  ground  heaves  a 
post  right  out,  so  they  must  be  pounded 
back  with  a  heavy  sledge.  Swinging 
that  sledge  over  my  head  sure  does 
bring  on  an  amazing  appetite  but  two 
cooks  are  in  the  house  so  we  should 
worry.  Peaches  are  gone  but  other  fruit 
is  in  excellent  condition  as  far  as  I  can 
see  and  learn,  while  farmers  are  expect¬ 
ing  to  get  at  oat  sowing  soon  if  this 
weather  keeps  up.  I  have  had  oats  up 
on  April  1  and  I  have  shoveled  paths 
through  twTo  feet,  of  snow  on  April  5,  so 
there  is  no  insurance  that  Winter  is 
over. 

We  shall  soon  be  at  our  Spring  game 
of  nominating  and  electing  township  of¬ 
ficers,  but  my  term  as  justice  of  the  peace 
has  two  more  years  to  run,  so  I  am  not 
actively  interested  except  to  see  that  the 
right  men  get  the  offices.  These  local 
elections  are  of  much  interest  besides  aid¬ 
ing  in  developing  a  sense  of  governmen¬ 
tal  responsibility.  But  I  have  another 
topic  for  this  time. 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  two 
totally  divei’gent  methods  of  starting  an 
apple  orchard.  The  one  method  is  to  set 
some  fast-growing  tree  like  a  Northwest¬ 
ern  Greening  and  then  top-work  it  to 
more  desirable  varieties  when  it  is  from 
five  to  eight  years  old.  This  should  re¬ 
sult  in  getting  bearing  age  trees  at  an 
early  date,  but  it  does  not  work  out  that 
way,  at  least  not  around  here,  as  it  takes 
fully  as  long  and  requires  twice  the  labor 
and  uncertainty  of  the  other  method.  The 
other  way  is  to  set  the  right  varieties  in 
the  beginning,  and  then  wait  with  more 
or  less  patience  for  them  to  come  into 
profitable  bearing.  That  has  been  my 
plan  while  others  near  me  have  tried  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  12  years  I  cannot 
see  where  they  are  any  further  ahead 
than  I  am,  as  their  grafted  trees  have  not 
produced  a  paying  crop  (neither  have 
mine  for  that  matter),  but.  my  trees  are 
growing  as  nature  intended. 

There  are  five  young  orchards  com¬ 
paratively  near  me  which  are  being 
raised  on  the  top-worked  plan,  and  many 
others  which  follow  the  plan  of  setting 
wanted  varieties  at  the  start,  so  I  have 
opportunity  for  comparison  and  am  con¬ 
firmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  latter  meth¬ 
od  is  the  better.  l.  b.  e. 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Nature  has  been  weeping  all  oyer  the 
place  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  she 
was  sorry  over  sending  such  fierce  weath¬ 
er  all  Winter,  but  she  doesn’t  fool  this 
child.  I  know  the  old  sister  pretty  well. 
Sure  enough  she  ended  her  spell  of  rain 
with  a  wind  right  off  the  North  Pole, 
just  as  we  expected,  but  that  is  all  right, 
as  the  warm  spell  was  bad  for  the  fruit 
buds.  We  are  all  looking  for  an  early 
Spring  but  Easter  is  late  and  that  should 
mean  a  late  Spring.  The  rain  melted 
those  huge  snowdrifts  -with  magical  swift¬ 
ness  and  (fiice  again  bare  ground  is*  in 
sight.  Every  little  ditch  ran  full  of  wa¬ 
ter  -while  streams  and  rivers  are  booming. 
There  is  something  fascinating  about  run¬ 
ning  water,  something  which  never  fails 
to  a'Hure,  so  that  I  always  pause  and 
watch  it.  Here  is  a  deep  place  where  the 
stream  pauses  to  renew  its  strength, 
here  a  shallow  which  causes  ripples  and 
wavelets,  here  a  rock  or  protruding  root 
which  causes  gurgles  and  giggles  of  glee 
and  occasionally  a  waterfall  so  musical 
that  I  linger  long  to  watch  and  listen. 
Yes,  Spring  with  its  ever-recurring  miracle 
of  the  resurrection  is  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  though  the  fields  are  swept  with  cold 
winds.  Miay.be  it.  is  ,  aH  right  to  sing 
those  dismal  old  hymns  in  Winter. 

Possibly  one  reason  why  I  feel  so  joy¬ 
ful  today  is  that  the  Missus  is  home  again, 
bringing  with  her  our  new  baby,  lhat 
infant  is  putting  on  airs  because  she  lias 
gained  a  pound  and  a  ha*lf,  but  she  still 
weighs  only  six  and  a  half,  so  she  is  not 
so  big.  There  is  only  one  big  thing  about 
her  and  that  is  her  voice.  She  is  a 
champion  wiggler,  too.  As  a  baby  tender 
1  am  a  fine  grape  trimmer. 

Baching  for  two  weeks  _  wtith  the  two 
older  boys  confirmed  a  belief  that  I  had 
always  held,  and  that  is  that  a  woman 
is  99  per  cent  of  the  home.  I  always  did 
believe  that  a  man  had  no  business  in¬ 
terfering  in  any  way  with  the  running 
of  the  house,  just  as  he  should  never  un¬ 
dertake  any  major  change  on  the  farm 
without  fir.st  consulting  the  better  halt. 
Apparently  the  boys  and  I  did  very  well 
with  the  housekeeping,  but  Mineva  came 
home  last  night  and  had  a  fit  over  accu¬ 
mulated  dust.  She  has  been  shining  up 
ever  since  and  now  we  can  plainly  see 
that  we  neglected  a  few  things  such  as 
sweeping  and  cooking  to  say  nothing  of 
our  dishwashing. 
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Dahlias 


The  Flower  Beautiful— 8  specially 
selected,  assorted,  $1;  20 — post¬ 
paid.  C.  I*.  EARLE,  Dahlia  Specialist, 
1806  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs^dS! 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1 .00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.  Y 


•I  C  GORGEOUS  DAHLIAS,  S 1 .00— Prepaid.  Nine  large 
I  v  varieties  mixed.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Penna. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
DOXVVUUIl  Well  rooted  plants,  #1, 20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


Hardy  Vpffpfa Ma  Plants  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.' 

Frostproof  ’  ®§”HDIc  I  lalllS  Martins  Point,  S.  C. 


SEED  Potatoes — Immatured,  hill  selected,  from  certi 
fied  seed,  heavy  yielders.  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains, 
Russets,  Smooth  Rurals.  WILLIAM  JONES,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


C.  O.  D.  FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Mailed  500 — 65e;  1,000— $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO  ,  Trflon,  Ga. 


The  New  Peach  DeLuxe 

Sun-Glo 

Bud 


From  a  Perfect  South  Haven 

Ripens  Ten  Days  to 
Two  Weeks  Ahead  of  Elberta 

Large — Gorgeous  Color  —  Prolific 

Buds  Withstand  Severe  Weather 
The  Surest  and  Finest  Peach  on  Record 


GREENINGS, 

MONROE 
BORN  185° 


Write 

NURSERIES 

New 


MICHIGAN 

STJXL  GROWING 
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Raspberry  Plants 

Raspberries  are  the  best  paying  small  fruit,  and  we  have  a  nice  supply  of  twice  inspected, 
certified  No.  1  plants  as  follows: 

12  25  100  1000 


Cuthbert  . $0.75  $1.25  $4.00  $25.00 

Columbian  Tips  .  1.00  1.75  5.00  37.50 

Golden  Queen  .  1.00  1.75  5.00  . 

Herbert  . 75  1.50  5.00  35.00 

King  . 75  1.50  5.00  35.00 

Plum  Farmer  Tips  . 75  1.25  4.00  30.00 

Latham  .  1.00  1.50  5.00  35.00 

St.  Regis  . 75  1.25  4.00  25.00 


VIKING — To  our  regular  customers  we  will  sell  a  few  thousand  plants  of  this  remarkable 
new  variety  at  $1.50  per  12;  $10  per  100.  Not  .more  than  100  to  a  customer. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  1930  catalog  of  the  best  Trees  and  Plants 
for  northern  conditions.  You  will  find  listed  such  scarce  plants  as  Mayflower  Viburnum, 
Christmas  Roses,  and  the  new  hardy  Yellow  Rugosa  Rose,  Agnes.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

George  D.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 

“Grozvn  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


CORN  OATS 


Hieher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  produced  recently  by 
experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay  much  better.  We  specialize  m 
seeds  of  these  improved  strains.  Onr  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  should  read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N,  Y. 

BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 
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This  Week's  Special 


Evergreens 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- 
vitae,  2  Austrian  Pine, 
2  Juniper  us  Communis. 


n 


.80 


'God  Tree  of  Himalayas,”  $1.15 
Cedrus  Dedora,  the  world’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  evergreen.  Silvery  blue  color. 
Trees  1  to  iy»  feet,  each  $1.15;  1%  to 
2  feet,  each  . $1.75 


Magnolia  Trees,  1  to  1*4  feet,  2  for 

$1.10;  iy2  to  2  feet,  each . . $1.55 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Coral  Pink,  Nudiflora, 

early  bloomer,  each . $1.10 

Mollis,  orange,  beautiful,  2  for . $1.55 

Rhododendrons,  in  red,  pink  and  pur¬ 
ple;  large  plants,  3  for . $1.50 

Hardy  Hydrangea,  Nieco  blue.  New, 

Wonderful.  2  for . $1.15 

8  Japanese  Barberry,  Lovely  plants. .  .$1,15 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  7  years  old, 

big  value  . $1-10 

Special — 12  Hardy  Perennials . $1.55 

A  selection  for  all  Summer  bloom¬ 
ing.  One-year  plants. 

8  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums . $1.15 

Pink,  bronze,  yellow  &  white;  hardy. 

Pom  Poms,  same  colors,  8  plants.  ..  .$1,15 
40  Novelty  Snapdragons,  a  wonderful 

assortment  . . $1.10 

25  Asters — California  Giant,  a  fine  as¬ 
sortment  .  $1.10 

40  Asters — American  Beauty,  assorted .  $1.10 
25  ZirniiU.  Dahlia,  flowering,  assorted .  .$1,10 

40  Strawflowers  (novelty) . ...$1.10 

20  Chinese  For-Get-Me-Nots,  will 

bloom  all  summer  . $1.10 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 

-N©w  Market 
Perennial  ©ardent1 

_ * 66-RANDOLPH  ROAD—- - 

- r-Now  Jersey 


7  “S  Artichokes  K;  5£.TCO,n5B’ 


Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds 
Guaranteed 

Catalogue  Explains— It's  Free 

Gregory  Tomato 

Earliest  in  the  World 
RIPE  FRUIT  IN  100  DAYS 

Packet  free — If  you  send  this  ad. 

14  oz.,  75c;  1/4  oz.,  $1.35;  oz.,  $2.50 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  INC. 

Box  R.  Y.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


NONE  BETTER 


those  interested—  -4? 

No.  16,  describing  “ 
on  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees, 
landscape  gardening,  soils,  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases,  growing  plants  under  glass,  etc 

Two  of  Our  Specials: 

The  Book  of  Perennials,  by  Alfred  C. 
Hottes,  $1.65,  Rock  Garden  Primer,  by 
Archie  Thornton,  $2.15,  both  postpaid. 

.M. lue  “•*'"32 *CM"- 


STRAWBERRIES 

New  Low  Prices  " 
Mastodon  .  ,  $8.50  per  1,000 
Premier  .  .  .  $4.50  per  1,000 

Bargain  prices  on  26  leading  varieties.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  directions  in  our  FREE  Catalog.  Send  for  it 
today  or  order  direct.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plant «  That  Please 


Grape  Vines 


2  years  old,  strong  roots, 
true  to  label— 100  Concord, 
416.00;  12  Caco,  4*8.00; 
60  Moores  Early,  4*8.60;  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  years,  12  to  18 
inches,  branched,  $2.60;  100  Jap.  Barberry,  2  year,  12  to 
15  inches,  4*4  OO— delivered.  Bargain  list  free.  Dealers 
supplied.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  B.llsvllle,  Md. 
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a  suherDelicious 

No  matter  what  apples  you  are  grow¬ 
ing,  your  orchard  should  have  at  least 
a  few  “  Richared  ”  Delicious  Trees. 

This  wonderful  new  variety  has  all 
the  splendid  qualities  of  the  common 
Delicious  —  the  same  distinctive 
shape,  the  same  firm  texture,  and  all 
the  famous  flavor.  In  addition, 
“Richared”  colors  about  two  weeks 
earlier — and  colors  solid,  lustrous  red. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  picked  “hard 
ripe”  with  full  color  —  and  has  ex¬ 
cellent  storage  qualities. 

“Richared”  Delicious  —  of  national 
interest  to  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
buyers  —  is  proving  one  of  the  most 
delectable  and  profitable  apples  to 
grow.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
Barnes  Bros. —  the  Northeastern 
Headquarters  for  the  original  and  only 
“Richared”  Delicious.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the  same  dependable  service 
for  which  Barnes  Bros,  has  been 
known  to  fruit  growers  for  40  years. 

Send  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  ft  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


7 he  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

Mean 
Better 
Profits 

Orchardists  of  national 
reputation  buy  Kellys’  trees 
repeatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 

celebration  of  our  Golden 
Anniversary  Y  ear — 50  years 
of  conscientious  service. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2710  Cherry  Street,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


20%  Discount  in  Added  Stock 

New  Catalog  describes,  tells  how  to  grow  1,000 
Guaranteed  fruit  trees,  ornamentals,  roses, 
shrubs,  vines.  Offers  money-saving  collections 
20%  discount  in  added  stock  in  plants  of  your  selec¬ 
tion,  new  Unit  Plantings,  other  economy  ideas. 

Certified  Apple  Trees 
—budded  on  whole  root  French  seed¬ 
lings!  More  than  50  varieties.  Also 
choice  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries.  All  guaranteed  stock.  Pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  See  Catalog! 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
Growers  for  46  Years 
*134  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y . 


GROWERS  for  45  YEARS 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS- BERRY  PLANTS  -  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach.  16c  each  postpaul. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower  and  Garden  »ee< i. 
We  have  500,600  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  anane 
Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  Free  1930  0»ta- 
log  has  everything  for  Garden,  Farm 
and  Lawn. 

*  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  j  -.<6.  . 
Box  11  Beneva  Ohio  ^ 


Clearing  Out  Brambles 

My  place  is  overrun  with  blackberry 
bushes.  What  can.  I  do  about  it? 

MRS.  H.  s. 

New  York 

Blackberries  make  great  root  growth 
and  send  up  a  multitude  of  shoots, 
especially  in  the  corner  of  a  deep  soil 
garden  where  they  have  been  let  go 
for  some  time.  A  good  spading  fork, 
leather  gloves,  such  as  iron  workers  use, 
and  considerable  backbone,  will  handle 
this  job.  Put  the  fork  down  deeply  under 
a  plant,  loosen  it  and  with  a  pull  on  the 
top  while  prying  with  the  fork,  most  of 
the  roots  will  come  out.  It  is  not  easy, 
but  does  the  work.  Some  roots  will  be 
left  in  the  soil,  but  these  shoots  can  be 
hoed  off  easily  during  the  season.  Quack 
grass  in  a  garden  corner  can  be  handled 
in  the  same  way. 


Sheep  Manure  for  Bean 
Growing 

Farmers  in  this  section,  where  beans 
are  an  important  cash  crop,  consider 
sheep  manure  the  best  fertilizing  agent 
for  the  growing  of  beans.  Better  results 
are  obtained  with  the  use  of  sheep 
manure  than  anything  else.  Cow  manure 
is  also  considered  as  having  good  bean 
growing  properties,  but  runs  second  to 
sheep  manure  in  this  respect.  Sheep 
manure  contains  more  nitrogen  than 
horse  or  cow  manure  and  about  twice 
as  much  phosphoric  acid,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  essential  for  the  growth  of  beans. 
Phosphorus  is  needed  for  the  growth  of 
the  seed  and  that  is  why  sheep  manure 
is  desired. 

Bean  growing  and  sheep  are  very 
closely  related  in  farming  here.  The  pods 
make  a  good  forage  feed  for  sheep  and 
are  used  extensively  in  the  fattening  of 
lambs  for  which  the  county  is  noted  in 
Western  New  York.  The  manure  from 
the  sheep  and  lambs  is  then  used  on  the 
bean  ground  and  this  cycle  works  advan¬ 
tageously  both  ways.  Sheep  manure  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  agents  for 
enriching  run-down  land,  and  thus  the 
big  producers  of  beans  here  rely  on  sheep 
to  keep  their  land  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  growth  of  this  crop.  H.  B.  P. 

Wyoming  Co^,  N.  Y. 


The  Bookshelf 

Everybody’s  Garden,  the  How,  the 
Why,  and  Especially  the  Wherefore,  of 
the  Home  Garden.  With  Emphasis  Upon 
the  Interests  of  the  Average  American,  by 
Frank  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Gardening  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Prof.  Waugh  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. ;  his 
articles  on  horticultural  topics  are  always 
appreciated,  and  we  find  the  same  pleas¬ 
ant  presentation  of  extensive  knowledge 
in  this  book.  It  discusses  garden  design 
and  planting,  use  of  shrubs,  trees  and 
flowering  plants,  fruits,  lawns  and  green¬ 
house,  and  appropriate  plants  for  house 
and  window.  The  combination  of  exact 
knowledge  with  a  delightful  literary  style 
is  very  charming.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York ;  handsomely  bound 
and  freely  illustrated;  amply  indexed; 
396  pages ;  price  $3.50. 


Medical  Professor  :  “What  would  you 
do  in  the  case  of  a  person  eating  poison- 
our  mushrooms?”  Student :  “Recom¬ 
mend  a  change  of  diet,” — Watchman-Ex¬ 
aminer. 
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Grafting  Wax;  Use  of  Bone 
Meal 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  make  grafting 
wax?  Is  bonemeal  good  for  grapevines? 

New  York  v.  M. 

1.  — There  are  several  rules  for  making 
grafting  wax.  An  old  method  which  we 
have  found  excellent  is  as  follows : 

Four  parts  by  weight  of  rosin,  two  of 
beeswax  and  one  tallow.  Melt  slowly, 
being  careful  not  to  let  it  boil  over  on 
the  stove.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  pour 
into  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
handled,  work  with  greased  hands  like 
molasses  candy.  Thorough  working  is  an 
advantage.  Make  into  sticks  of  conven¬ 
ient  size  for  handling.  In  any  ordinary 
grafting  weather  this  wax  will  soften 
sufficiently  to  be  plastic  by  the  heat  of 
the  hand,  without  being  unduly  sticky. 

2.  — Bonemeal  is  excellent  for  vines 
and  all  garden  purposes,  and  may  be  used 
freely  without  danger  of  burning.  In 
analysis  it  runs  around  four  per  cent 
nitrogen  and  10  phosphoric  acid.  Several 
handfuls  scattered  around  a  grapevine 
and  worked  in  will  give  a  good  account 
of  itself. 
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ORCHARD  BRANDS 

&  DUST  MATERIALS 


How  does 
your  garden 
GROW? 


New  Planet  Jr. 
Motor  Cultivator 

Aslc  your  dealer  about  this 
Planet  Jr. Garden  Tractor. 
Aak  him  for  catalog  orwrile 
us.  Convenient  terms. 


Planet  Jr. 


Write  for  80-page  catalog 
showing  Planet  Jr.  seeders, 
wheel  hoes,  one-  and  two- 
horse  cultivators  for"  all 
farm  and  garden  purposes. 
Mailed  free  with  booklet 
i'Home  Gardens— How  to 
Grow  What  l^ou  Eat.” 


Planted  with  a  Planet  Jr.  No.  25  Combination 
Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe,  your  garden  lies  in 
straight,  evenly  spaced  rows.  The  seeder 
opens  the  seed  furrow  at  the  right  depth, 
drops  the  seed,  large  or  small,  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  row,  or  in  hills,  covers  and  rolls 
it  in  one  quick, easy  operation,  marking 
the  next  row  at  the  same  time. 

The  plants  grow  straight  and  true,  for  the 
seeds  are  planted  at  an  even  depth  in  a 
narrow  straight  line.  So  easy  to  hoe, 
too,  when  you  remove  the  seeder  and 
slip  on  the  double  or  single  wheel 
hoe  attachments.  A  pair  of  sharp, 
clean  cutting  hoes  to  root  out 
weeds.  A  set  of  cultivator  steels  to 
break  up  crust  and  loosen  the 
soil.  A  pair  of  plows  for  furrow¬ 
ing  and  hilling.  No  wonder 
Planet  Jr.  Gardens  grow  and 
flourish  with  so  little  work! 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.38-C 
5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Check  which  you  want : 

I~1  New  80-page  Planet  Jr.  Catalog  and  Carden 
booklet. 

Q  Planet  Jr.  Motor  Cultivator  Book  with  time 
payment  plan. 


Name _ 

Address _ 


I 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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With  These  Drills 

farmers  get  bigger  yields 


McCormick-Deering 

EAST,  west,  north,  south  .  .  .  everywhere, 
farmers  are  getting  bigger  yields  with 
McCormick-Deering  Grain  Drills.  These  men 
know  from  actual  experience  that  the  first  step 
toward  a  bigger  yield  is  the  use  of  a  McCormick- 
Deering  Grain  Drill  at  seeding  time. 

Fifty  years’  of  successful  grain  drill  manu¬ 
facture  is  your  assurance  of  the  most  satisfactory 
performance  in  your  fields.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  in  your  town  will  recommend 
the  drill  for  your  farm,  and  will  show  you  good 
mechanical  reasons  why  it  is  the  drill  on  which 
you  can  always  depend.  Types  and  sizes  to  suit 
any  seed,  method,  soil,  or  farm  are  available.  Send 
for  our  illustrated  Grain  Drill  Booklet  A-540-S. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °  fii^^p>orated)A  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Traction  and  Engine 

_ _ High-Pressure  Sprayers 

Cover  4  to  6  Rows— Give  Complete  Coverage  oi  Plants 


The  IRON  AGE  Four-Row,  Drop-Nozzle  Traction 
Sprayer  delivers  spray  from  three  angles,  pressure 
up  to  300  lbs.  IRON  AGE  Uiulerslung  En¬ 
gine  Sprayers  cover  up  to  six  rows  at  pres¬ 
sures  as  high  as  450  lbs.  Widest  Spray  Boom 
made  rigid  by  exclusive  “Non-Whip”  device. 

Illustrated  Folders  on  Sprayers  and  Potato 
Planters — Write  for  them. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 

660  Chestnut  Street  Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IRON  AGE  NO.  370 
Combined  Field  and 
Orchard  Power 
Sprayer 


writes  John  Turner.  “I  saved  from  $700  to 
$1,000  by  buying  from  you,”  says  Howard 
Knapp.  Hundreds  of  others  saved  big  money. 
Write  for  free  book  and  see  how  factory  prices 
save  you  30%  on  lumber,  40%  on  labor. 

Live  in  Your  Own  Home  Within  One  Month 

Materials  are  cut  and  bundled  at  mill,  de¬ 
livered  direct  to  you  ready  for  immediate 
erection.  Construction  plans  so  simple,  many 
build  their  own  homes.  You  can  be  living  in 
a  beautiful  life-time  home  of  your  own  one 
month  after  delivery.  First-class  materials 
guaranteed. 

34  Years  Square  Dealing  Behind  Guarantee 

Prices  ranging  from  $392  to  $1,558  include  all 
highest  quality  lumber  cut  to  fit,  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  stairs,  high-grade  interior  woodwork,  lat  h, 
shingles,  hardware,  glass,  paints,  nails,  etc., 
complete.  Porch  included  in  price.  5- day 
examination  if  desired.  Lowest  cash  prices 
or  3-year  time  payment  plan.  Mail  coupop 
for  my  book  today. 

i  VDmTV  nntiLC  LEWIS  MEG.  COMPANY 

LlBERTY  HOMES  Dept.  30-C.  Bay  City,  Mich. 


LIBERTY 
HOMES, 
Lewis  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  30-C, 
Bay  City,  Michigan 
Send  me  your  new  hook 
of  homes,  FREE,  and 
show  me  how  X  can  build 
my  home  and  save  money. 


Name 


Address 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Nearly  40  earthquake 
shocks  occurred  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
California.  Feb.  26-28.  Some  damage  was 
done  to  buildings  at  Brawley  and  West¬ 
moreland,  but  no  casualties  occurred. 

Regulation  of  the  use  and  operation 
of  trailers  is  .the  aim  of  a  bill  introduced 
at  Albany  by  Assemblyman  Edwin  C. 
Nutt  of  Yates,  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  State  Automobile  Association.  The 
measure  will  affect  only  commercial, 
motor-drawn  vehicles.  Frequency  of 
accidents  due  to  careless  or  inexpert 
operation  of  heavy  motor  vehicles  with 
trailers,  according  to  John  II.  Wright,  of 
Jamestown,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Automobile  Association,  has  led  to 
preparation  of  the  legislation  to  be 
handled  by  Assemblyman  Nutt. 

A  kindly  act  resulted  in  the  deaths 
March  1  of  William  Ilj.  Bendell,  27,  of 
New  Dorp,  S.  I.,  and  Miss  Theresa 
Racdel  of  612  Park  Street,  Allentown, 
Pa.  Her  companion,  Fred  Latasch,  28, 
of  Allentown,  is  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Bethlehem,  suffering  from  concussion,  frac¬ 
tured  ri bs  and  -severe  lacerations,  hut  is 
expected  to  recover.  Mr.  Bendell  was 
giving  the  couple  a  “lift”  when  the 
accident  occurred.  An  automobile  driven 
by  Mr.  Bendell  crashed  into  a  trolley  car 
at  Bethlehem,  exploded  and  set  fire  to 
the  trolley  car,  causing  a  near  panic 
among  the  seven  passengers  on  board, 
none  of  whom  however,  was  injured  in 
the  rush  to  get  out  of  the  car. 

News  from  Alaska  indicates  that  the 
gold  strike  in  the  Poorman  Ci-eek  section 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  years  in  that 
territory.  The  district  is  near  Ruby, 
half-way  between  Fairbanks  and  Nome. 
In  the  dead  of  Winter,  with  temperature 
ranging  from  30  to  60  degrees  below  zero, 
prospectors  are  mushing — and  flying — to 
the  scene,  to  stake  claims  along  three 
creeks  where  placer  dirt  is  panning  from 
$3  to  $30  a  cubic  foot  in  gold.  _ 

March  4  Calvin  Coolidge  dedicated  the 
great  Coolidge  Dam  project  at  Globe, 
Arizona.  Major  John  Clum,  first  mayor 
of  Tombstone  and  first  agent  at  old  San 
Carlos  Indian  post,  now  covered  by 
waters  of  Coolidge  Lake,  spoke  a  few 
words  on  early  history.  Old  Chief 
Talkalai.  102  years  old  former  scout  and 
Mend  of  white  men  in  the  days  when 
the  Indians  ostracized  them,  spoke  some 
words  in  the  ancient  tribal  language  into 
a  microphone.  Edgar  B.  Meritt,  official 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  In¬ 
terior.  told  of  the  struggles  attending  the 
passage  of  dam  hill  and  the  construction 
of  dam.  Mr.  Coolidge  was  made  a  chief 
of  the  Apaches  and  the  Pimas  and  lit  a 
pipe  of  peace  for  the  ceremonies,  Mrs. 
Coolidge  was  also  present. 

The  effects  of  liquor  and  automobile 
radiois  were  discussed  in  a  report  to  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  March  4,  by  Motor 
Vehicle  Commissioner  Dill,  who  retires 
April  1.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Harold 
G.  Hoffman  of  South  Amboy.  Convic¬ 
tions  for  drunken  driving  in  the  past  five 
years  have  practically  doubled  in'  New 
Jersey,  the  1‘eport  showed,  which  placed 
the  1*929  number  of  convictions  at  2.044. 
Because  automobile  radios  distract  the 
mind  of  the  driver,  Mr.  Dill  urged  that 
they  be  banned  by  legislation  as  has  been 
done  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Mr.  Dill  urged  mandatory  wind¬ 
shield  wipers *and  special  courts  to  handle 
traffic  cases.  The  report  showed  his 
department  has  collected  $127,391,638  in 
the  past  four  years,  and  licensed  832,102 
cars  in  1929,  or  over  100,000  more  than 
in  1928.  ,  . 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  took  its 
first  steps  March  4  toward  eliminating 
about  1,000  obsolete  and  ancient  statutes 
which  the  Law  Revision  Commission  has 
selected  for  repeal.  The  Senate  passed 
two  hills,  introduced  by  Senator  Mc¬ 
Allister,  of  Cumberland  County,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  repeal  of  4he  archaic,  meas¬ 
ures,  which  deal  with  a  great  variety  of 
problems,  including  the  purchase  of  land 
from  the  Indians  and  ‘the  sale  of  liquor 
to  infants  and  college  students. 

WASHINGTON— The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  sending  the  Wistaria,  a  sloop 
of  its  West  Indian  squadron,  to  Santo 
Domingo  in  view  of  the  revolution  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  this  step  is 
looked  upon  at  Washington  merely  as  a 
precautionary  move.  The  vessel,  which 
carries  only  small  guns,  will  be  available 
to  take  off  British  nationals  in  case  of 
disorders.  Word  that  it  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  scene  has  ‘been  received 
both  at  the  State  Department  and  the 
British  Embassy. 

President  Hoover  told  Mrs.  William  L. 
Putnam  -and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Slattery,  who 
came  from  Boston  to  warn  him  that  they 
intended  to  organize  the  “silent  women 
of  America”  in  a  movement  to  abolish 
the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  and 
to  oppose  as  tending  toward  the  “na¬ 
tionalization  of  children”  any  proposed 
maternity,  infancy  and  child  labor  laws, 
that  he  thought  the  Children’s  Bureau  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  and  that  they 
would  do  well  to  sponsor  “constructive” 
activities  in  their  field  of  interest.  Both 
Mrs.  Slattery  and  Mrs.  Putnam,  who  have 
been  consistent  opponents  of  the  Shep- 
pard-Towner  act,  which  expired  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  and  of  the  bills  introduced  last 
April  by  Senator  Jones  of  Washington 
and  Representative  Cooper  of  Ohio  to 
carry  on  its  work,  and  of  national  child 
labor  laws  and  the  proposed  child  labor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  were 
unmoved  by  the  President’s  adviee. 
They  had,  they  said,  reminded  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  Massachusetts  had  never  ac¬ 


cepted  the  provisions  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  act,  which  provided  for  Federal 
co-operation  with  the  States  in  maternity 
and  infancy  work  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis ; 
and  that  35  States  had  followed  the  lead 
of  Massachusetts  in  opposition  to  a  Fed¬ 
eral  child  labor  law,  adding  that  opposi¬ 
tion  to  both  in  Massachusetts  was  as 
strong  as  ever. 

Senator  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  in  explaining  why  tariff  legis¬ 
lation  had  not  been  expedited  told  the 
Senator  March  3  that  the  debate  has 
filled  2,638  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Of  this  total,  he  said,  the  De¬ 
mocrats  used  1.108  pages,  Republicans 
79114  pages  and  the  “insurgents”  738% 
pages.  It  is  estimated  that  4,219,200 
words  have  been  spoken  in  the  Senate  on 
the  bill,  and  that  the  cost  of  printing 
the  flow  of  words  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  page  was 
$131,900. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  his  indrc-  , 
tion  into  office  President  Hoover  called 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  at  a  Cabinet  meeting 
March  4,  following  which  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  statement  was  issued  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Davis  laying  the  blame  for 
widespread  idleness  on  the  Senators  who 
have  delayed  enacting  the  tariff  bill. 
Immediately  after  the  meeting  it  became 
known  from  White  House  circles  that 
the  President  is  considering  calling  a 
national  unemployment  conference,  along 
the  lies  of  the  one  held  in  1921  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding.  Mr.  Hoover,  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  conducted  that  conference, 
which  worked  in  close  Harmony  with  the 
Labor  Department.  Secretary  Davis 
singled  out  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
(D.,  N.  Y. )  for  the  Administration’s 
counter  attack.  Mr.  Davis  admitted  there 
are  some  3,000.000  men.  and  women  out 
of  work  and  placed  the  burden*  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Senators. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— On  Feb.  22 
Sen.  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.  of  Delaware 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  amending 
of  the  present  Patent  Law  so  as  to  make 
it  read  in  part  as  follows :  “Any  person 
who  has  invented  or  discovered  *  *  * 
any  new  and  distinct  variety  of  an  asexu- 
ally  reproduced  plant  other  than  a  tuber- 
propagated  plant  or  a  plant  which  re¬ 
produces  itself  without  human  aid,  not 
known  or  used  by  others  #in  this  country 
before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof, 
and  not  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery 
thereof,  or  more  than  two  years  prior 
to  his  application,  and  not  in  public  use 
or  sale  in  this  country  for  more  than  two 
years  prior  to  his*  application,  unless  the 
same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned, 
may.  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required 
by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had, 
obtain  a  patent  therefor.” 

More  than  1.500  cock  pheasants  will 
be  released  in  Connecticut  coverts  begin¬ 
ning  Feb  27,  according  to  John  W.  Tit- 
comb.  State  Superintendent  of  Fisheries 
and  Game,  in  the  largest  New  England 
experiment  of  pheasant-breeding  ever 
launched.  They  will  be  systematically 
added  to  existing  blocks  of  wild  hen 
pheasants.  The  State  commission  will 
also  distribute  15,000  birds  in  August 
and  an  abundance  of  this  variety  of  game 
is  expected  for  the  next  hunting  season. 
Studies  have  been  made  of  conditions  and 
maps  used  to  chart  the  most  likely  coverts 
and  to  make  sure  that  the 'birds  will  he 
released  at  the  most  advantageous  places. 
Reports  of  flocks  of  hen  pheasants  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  have  also  been  inves¬ 
tigated.  Land  areas  devoted  to  private 
eluhs  and  exclusive  shooting  will  be 
avoided  so  that  the  birds  will  be  on  ‘land 
open  to  the  public.  One  male  pheasant 
will  be  released  for  every  five  hens  and 
scientific  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  size  of  coverts  and  available  food 
before  the  birds  are  “planted.”  The 
birds  which  will  be  released  include  488 
English  pheasants  purchased  in  December. 

Frank  Fontaine  of  Pearl  River,  N.  Y 
has  recived  an  award  of  $200  under  the 
State  workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
laws  because  ’a  horse  kicked  *him  in  the 
face.:  For  weeks  after  the  accident  Fon¬ 
taine  was  able  to  open  his  mouth  only 
a  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  State  in 
addition  to  allowing  .him  $200  compensa¬ 
tion,  directed  the  insurance-carriers  to 
pay  $125  for  dental  work. 


Where  are  the  Snowbirds? 

Who  can  tell  what  has  become  of  the 
hardy  cheerful  snowbirds  we  used  to  see 
so  much  years  ago  before  a  hard  snow 
storm  ?  Where  do  these  birds  stay  in 
the  Summer?  It  used  to  be  said  they 
could  change  their  color  to  a  white  shade 
before  a  storm,  and  back  to  brown  as  be¬ 
fore  a  strom  in  mild  weather.  I  think  this 
was  done  by  rustling  or  flupping  up  their 
feathers  so  it  showed  the  white  on  the 
under  side.  w.  C.  s. 

Erie  County  N.  Y. 

These  juncos  are  still  plentiful  in  some 
localities.  They  breed  in  Summer  in  the 
deep  woods  of  hilly  countries,  so  are  not 
iso  commonly  seen  as  in  Winter.  Some 
migrate  as  far  as  the  Southern  States  in 
Winter.  We  should  like-  to  hear  from 
readers  who  have  seen  them  the  past 
Winter. 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

CHAPTER  XV 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CONCLUSION 

Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  sit¬ 
ting  contentedly  sewing  in  the  Smith 
living-room  on  a  Winter’s  afternoon. 
Their  husbands  had  gone  to  an  auction 
together,  more  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
their  friends  than  because  they  wanted 
anything  offered  for  sale.  The  two 
women  were  putting  together  squares  of 
cloth*  which  they  had  cut  from  remnants 
of  their  cotton  dresses  to  make  a  quilt. 

‘‘The  matron  at  the  home  says  they 
never  have  enough  nursery  quilts,”  said 
Mrs.  Smith. 

“I’m  sure  these  pieces  were  no  good 
lying  in  a  box  in  the  attic,”  replied  Mrs. 
Jones.  “I  don’t  like  piecing  very  well, 
but  when  I  have  company  I  rather  enjoy 
it.  It  is  going  to  be  quite  a  pretty  quilt 
after  all,”  holding  up  what  she  had  done. 
“You  always  get  hold  of  such  pretty 
material  for  your  dresses.” 

“Fred  and  Amy  helped  me  cut  out 
pieces  last  night;  that  is  the  worst  part 
I  think.  They  got  really  interested  in 
it.”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“Do  you  know”  said  Mrs.  Jones  thought¬ 
fully,  “that  is  one  thing  I  like  about  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country ;  the  wiiole  family 
take  an  interest  in  what  is  being  done 
and  often  help  with  it.  Now  I  venture 
to  say  that  you  had  a  happy  time  cutting 
out  those  pieces,  and  before  you  were 
through  you  had  them  all  interested.” 

“We  did  have  a  good  time,  and  I  had 
a  chance  to  get  in  a  word  about  the 
orphans  at  the  home,  and  then  we  talked 
about  what  it  would  be  like  not  to  have 
a  home.  They  were  real  glad  to  have  a 
hand  in  doing  something  for  the  home, 
and  did  not  want  to  stop  when  bedtime 
came.” 

“Have  you  always  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Mrs.  Smith?” 

“Yes,  and  I  love  it,”  said  Mrs.  Smith 
earnestly,  I  would  not  want  to  live  any¬ 
where  else.  I  have  been  in  the  great 
cities  for  short  visits  but  I  am  always 
glad  to  get  home.  Here  in  my  quiet  home 
community  I  count  for  something  and  so 
does  every  one  of  my  family.  In  a  big 
city  we  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd.” 

“I  agree  with  you  heartily,”  said  Mrs. 
Jones.  “Since  I  have  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try  I  find  I  am  of  much  more  importance 
than  when  I  was  in  the  city.  Even  my 
own  family  look  to  me  for  more.  In 
the  city  each  one  of  the  family  goes  his 
own  way  and  has  his  own  friends.  Here 
in  the  country  I  see  more  of  my  family, 
and  so  I  understand  them  better.  I  am 
sure,  Mrs.  Smith,  that  nowhere  but  in 
the  country  can  a  husband  and  wife  have 
such  a  complete  companionship  and  part¬ 
nership.  We  each  have  a  share  in  the 
work,  and  we  share  the  profits.  I  like 
the  farm  and  I  feel  we  are  running  a 
real  business.” 

“And  when  the  crops  fail  or  there  is 
a  loss  in  some  other  way,  as  will  happen 
to  the  best  of  us,  I  presume  you  do  as 
John  and  I  do,  put  your  heads  together 
and  plan  a  way  out,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

For  a  time  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
room  but  'the  snapping  of  the  fire  in  the 
grate  of  the  fireplace.  They  were  too 
good  friends  to  feel  that  they  must  talk 
every  minute.  Then  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
had  been  examining  a  piece  of  cloth,  said  : 
“What  a  job  it  must  have  been  when  the 
cloth  for  the  family  clothing  had  to  be 
made  at  home.  Living  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  in  those  early  days.” 

“I  am  sure  our  forefathers  would  be 
amazed  if  they  could  take  a  look  at  what 
we  have  today,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  are  always  longing 
for  the  good  old  days.  They  had  to  work 
so  hard  for  a  living  and  had  so  few 
pleasures.  Did  you  ever  notice  in  the 
old  pictures  what  a  grim  look  is  on  most 
of  their  faces?  They  look  as  though  life 
was  a  serious  business,  and  I  presume 
it  was.  Living  is  not  as  simple  as  it  was 
in  those  days,  but  I  am  glad  I  am  alive 
today  and  not  then.  There  are  so  many 
tilings  to  make  life  in  the  country  inter¬ 
esting.  I  think  the  rural  free  delivery 
of  mail  has  made  a  great  change  in 
country  living,  more  than  we  perhaps 
realize.  People  read  more  and  learn 
about  the  ways  of  others  and  the  com¬ 
forts  they  have  and  go  about  it  to  get 
them  for  themselves.  Then  there  are 
the  radio,  the  telephone  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  I  don’t  know  that  I  could  tell 
which  has  done  the  most  to  make  the 
country  a  good  place  to  live,  but  each  has 
done  its  share.  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
all  have  electricity ;  that  will  work 
the  greatest  wonders  of  all.  I  love  the 
country  and  would  not  want  to  leave  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  a  good 
place  to  bring  up  a  family,  none  better. 
I  believe  people  brought  up  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  more  resourceful  than  they  would 
be  if  they  could  run  around  the  corner 
and  summon  help  for  every  emergency. 

“That  is  true,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
“When  I  was  in  the  city  I  was  always 
sending  to  the  grocery  for  something. 
Here  I  have  to  order  a  supply  of  gro¬ 
ceries  and  perhaps  I  forget  something  I 
want.  I  have  found  that  I  can  nearly 
always  think  of  something  else  that  does 
just  as  well.” 

Mrs.  Jones  folded  her  work  and  looked 
at  her  watch  as  she  spoke. 

“How  the  time  has  flown,”  she  said. 
“I  must  be  going  or  supper  will  be  late.” 
Just  then  Mr.  Jones  drove  up  and  his 
wife  went  away  home  with  him.  Mrs. 
Smith  entered  the  kitchen  to  prepaid  the 
evening  meal.  The  hungry  family  would 
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in  all  that  builds  goodwill 

Everywhere,  immediate  approval  of  the  new  Dodge  Six  and  Dodge 
Eight-in-Line  has  been  followed  by  sustained  enthusiasm  for  the  merit 
and  value  of  these  fine  cars.  Such  a  big,  capable  Six  at  such  a  low 
price  —  a  low-cost  Eight  so  high  in  quality  —  truly,  here  are  achieve¬ 
ments  worthy  to  add  new  and  greater  lustre  to  this  fine  old  name. 
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AND  UP,  F.O.B.  FACTORY 

a  Six  by  Dodge  Brothers  at  so  low  a  price, 
a  closed  car  by  Dodge  Brothers  at  so  low  a  price, 
a  safe,  silent  Mono-piece  Steel  Body  on  any  car  so  low  in  price, 
internal-expanding  4-wheel  hydraulic  brakes  on  any  Six  at  so  low  a  price* 
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a  low-price  Eight  of  Dodge  Brothers  quality  and  dependability. 

at  so  low  a  price,  a  Dodge  Brothers  car  so  big,  roomy  and  comfortable. 

at  so  low  a  price,  a  Dodge  Brothers  engine  so  great  in  horsepower. 

in  this  price  range,  so  much  in  de  luxe  appointments  and  fine-car  features. 
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Grow  more  potatoes 
by  this  easy,  quick 
seed  treatment 


Semesan  Bel  saves  time  and  labor 
Produces  vigorous  stands 
Increases  yields 


Safe  seed  potato  treatment  to  kill  surface 
seed-borne  disease  organisms  is  a  highly 
profitable  practise.  Yield  increases  and 
improved  crop  quality  have  shown  this 
beyond  doubt. 

But  seed  potato  treatment  need  not 
be  an  all  day  job.  If  you  have  been  using 
old  soak  methods — wasting  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  on  one  lot  of  seed — 
you  should  know  about  Du  Bay  Semesan 
Bel,  the  safe  and  effective  one-minute 
dip  disinfectant. 

Instantaneous  treatment 

Semesan  Bel  is  instantly  applied  to  seed. 
No  hot  water  or  time-wasting  soaking. 
Just  dip  the  seed  potatoes  and  plant. 
With  this  rapid  method,  one  man  alone 
can  easily  treat  as  much  as  400  bushels 
of  seed  a  day. 

Increases  potato  yields 

By  controlling  surface-borne  infections 
of  rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black  leg,  Seme¬ 
san  Bel  produces  vigorous  field  stands, 
improves  crop  quality  and  increases  the 
yield  per  acre. 


From  Maine,  A.  H.  Christie  8s  Son 
report  that  their  Semesan  Bel  treated 
seed  outyielded  untreated  seed  by  5 
barrels  per  acre  and  gave  7  barrels  more 
potatoes  per  acre  than  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  treated  seed.  Daniel  Leasure,  of 
Maryland,  increased  his  yield  60  bushels 
per  acre.  Carl  E.  Randolph,  another 
Maine  grower,  says  Semesan  Bel  added 
21.4  barrels  per  acre  to  his  yield.  When 
tested  in  New  York,  this  treatment  gave 
a  20%  increase  on  early  potatoes,  and 
one  of  15%  on  late  potatoes. 

Controls  sweet  potato  diseases 

Surface  -  borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or 
soil  stain  of  sweet  potatoes  may  also 
be  controlled  with  Semesan  Bel  by  treat¬ 
ing  seed  and  by  dipping  the  sprouts 
before  setting.  J.  E.  Dutton  8c  Son,  of 
Delaware,  in  reporting  an  increased 
yield,  say:  “The  potatoes  were  bright, 
clean,  disease-free.” 

Semesan  Bel  is  economical 

Seed  potato  treatment  with  Semesan 
Bel  is  very  inexpensive.  One  pound  will 
treat  22  bushels  of  large  seed  or  16 
bushels  of  small  seed.  Simple  directions 
explain  its  harmless  and  easy  application 
without  any  costly  equipment.  Ask  your 
dealer  now  for  free  new  Semesan  Bel 
pamphlet,  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


BAYER-SEMESAN 

CO.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St., 

Semesan  bel  \ 

Instantaneous  Dip  * 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

(B.  A.  20) 

Please  send  FREE  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet. 

Disinfectant  'j 

Seed  Potatoes  j 
-  •« 

Id 

Town . - . 

_ County . 

Dealer’s  Name .  . . - 

f,ve  pounds  net 

CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  JR.  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  for  Seed  Corn  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to. 
date  Turkey  hook.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 
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333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Cat  aloe!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 


Vew  Albany  Box  4  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany  ,In«L 


expect  a  good  supper  when  they  came  in, 
and  they  should  not  be  disappointed. 
With  a  light  step  and  a  song  in  her  heart 
as  well  as  on  her  lips  Jane  Smith  went 
about  her  homely  tasks.  Was  she  not 
a  necessary  part  of  a  real  business? 
How  long  would  the  farm  work  continue 
if  good  food  were  not  provided?  There 
is  no  joy  that  is  like  that  which  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  one  is  doing  a 
useful  and  necessary  task  for  the  sake 
of  those  wre  love.  The  Smith  kitchen, 
which  is  only  one  of  countless  such  farm 
kitchens,  shone  bright  with  the  Winter 
sunshine  which  was  reflected  in  the  shin¬ 
ing  pots  and  pans  and  with  the  light  of 
love  in  the  face  of  the  mother,  the  home¬ 
maker.  You  can  picture  the  Smith  family 
as  they  came  into  the  warm  sweet-smelling 
kitchen,  and  almost  hear  the  shout  of 
glee  from  young  Fred  as  he  sees  the  big 
plate  of  golden  corn  muffins  on  the  table. 
Here  we  will  leave  them,  all  seated  around 
the  table  doing  justice  to  the  muffins  and 
maple  syrup,  and  exchanging  the  news 
of  the  day.  It  would  seem  that  a  bright 
future  is  before  them,  especially  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  tve  cannot  see  into  the 
future ;  at  any  rate  we  are  content,  know¬ 
ing  that  there  is  One  who  planneth  wisely 
and  well. 

The  End. 


The  Gladiolus  in  the  Home 
Garden 


Not  until  the  grower  of  Gladiolus  has 
learned  to  identify  those  he  or  she  grows 
can  they  get  the  most  enjoyment  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  raising  this  wonderful 
flower.  Today  the  Gladiolus  is  known  to 
practically  everyone.  To  some  it  is  merely 
another  flower,  to  others  it  is  the  prettiest 
of  all  flowers,  and  to  still  another  class 
it  is  practically  life  itself,  especially  if 
they  are  in  the  business  of  originating 
new  varieties,  and  after  many  years  of 
trying  at  last  have  secured  a  new  color 
with  good  spike  and  size. 

Merely  because  it  is  a  new  variety  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  better 
than  other  varieties,  as  some  of  the  older 
ones  are  mighty  fine  both  as  to  color, 
size  and  habit  of  growth,  can  never  he 
displaced  in  the.  hearts  of  the  true  “glad” 
lover.  Other  kinds  have  their  faults  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  producing  the  “super 
glad.”  Therefore  the  eternal  struggle 
among  the  different  breeders  to  produce 
new  ones. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  bulbs  of  new 
varieties  to  sell  at  $100  each.  Such  an 
example  we  recently'  had  in  Jubilee,  a 
large  lavender,  said  to  originate  by  cross¬ 
ing  Pink  Wonder  with  Muriel.  Blossoms 
are  said  to  measure  five  to  seven  inches 
across.  Another  is  Mother  Machree, 
which  as  late  as  last  year  sold  for  $100 
a  bulb.  This  year  it  can  be  bought  for 
$25,  still  quite  a  price  for  most  of  us 
to  pay.  In  color  dt'is  most  unusual,  being 
a  sort  of  faded  gold  flecked  with  brown 
or  red  and  overcast  with  a  smoky  color, 
giving  it  a  grayish  appearance. 

Lily  of  Gold  is  another  new  one  that  is 
yet  well  up  in’  the  price  column,  being 
quoted  at  from  $25  to  $35  each.  Mam¬ 
moth  White  is  one  of  the  largest  whites 


nd  well  up  in  price,  listed  at  $6.50  to 
7.50  each.  Joergs  White  is  also  an 
nmense  white  with  slight  red  marking 
a  throat,  hardly  noticeable,  50  cents 
ach.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Hornberger  is  considered 
y  many  as  the  best  commercial  white, 
nd  it  certainly  has  had  wonderful 
uccess  in  the  show  room,  winning  in 
early  every  instance.  Two  years  ago 
his  was  $2.50  a  bulb  but  it  can  now  be 
ought  for  35  cents  each. 

Among  the  blues  and  lavender  that  I 
ke  best  are  Mary  Frey,  Minuet,  Orchid 
.ady,  not  to  be  confused  with  Orchid, 
tirs.  Van  Konynenburg,  Geraldine  Farrar, 
reilchenblau,  Heavenly  Blue,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
*eters,  a  rather  late  variety  and  Capt. 
Joynton,  very  tall. 

There  are  any  number  of  good  reds, 
"hose  that  I  prefer  are  all  older  varie- 
ies.  Red  Emperor,  Crimson  Glow, 
icarlet  Glory,  Cowee’s  Scarlet  Wonder, 
11  very  similar  with  but  slightly  different 
hroat  markings  to  identify  them.  All 
re  reasonable  in  price.  Nimrod  and 
Victor,  two  Australian  varieties,  are  very 
ine,  but  somewhat  higher  in  price. 
Gmrod  is  a  very  rich  dark  red  and 
Victor  a  brilliant  scarlet.  A  very  dark 
ne,  and  new,  is  Moorish  King,  very 
arge,  heavy  and  outstanding. 

Purple  Glory  is  a  most  popular  variety 
iut  hard  to  classify  as  to  color.  From 
ts  name  one  would  think  it  a  purple,  but 
o  me  it  is  more  of  a  rich  wine  red,  and 

have  seen  it  repeatedly  beaten  when 
ntered  at  shows  in  the  blue  or  purple 
•lass,  for  besides  the  other  blues  and 
rnrple  it  is  decidedly  red.  Charles 
Dickens  is  another  one  of  those  bard-to- 
flace  color  kinds.  It  is  very  similar  to 
Purple  Glory,  but  slightly  more  purple: 
i  very  rich  color. 

Among  other  unusual  colors  are  Ro- 
nance,  Emile  Auburn,  a  French  variety, 
Veiled  Brilliance  and  Rose  Mulberry. 
These  are  all  on  the  rose  shade  with 
shadings  of  blue  more  or  less.  Each  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  other.  Emile 
Auburn  has  a  most  distinct  and  hery 
blotch,  a  very  unusual  combination  and 
qfTikm 

Pfitzer’s  Triumph  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  very  massive  and  bold  salmon 
orange  in  color,  with  a  beautiful  blotch, 
x  _  T-nHiAnHunl  flowers?  six 


inches  across.  . 

Among  the  pinks  Evelyn  Kirkland  is 


THE - 

EDDY  SE.-666 

TWO-WAY 

SULKY  PLOW 


3  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Roller  Bearing  Foot  Trip- 
Special  Spring  Draw  Clevis 
10  to  20  Less  Parts 

than  any  other  Sulky  makes  this  plow 
Superior  to  other  plows  of  this  type. 


Quality  with  Low  Price 

For  Free  Folder  write  Eddy  Plow 
Works,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Give  your 
Dealers  name  and  ask  for  Booklet  SY-5. 


Plow  Makers  Since  1832 


Stop  Insect  Losses 

Promptly,  Effectually, 

Economically,  Pleasantly 

Chewing  and  sucking  insects,  worms  and 
caterpillars,  including  the  hard  to  kill 
beetles  promptly  die  when  sprayed  with 


RED  ARROW 


NON  -  POISONOUS 


mw  INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRETHRUM  SOAP) 

Does  not  burn  or  stain.  SAFE  on  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  before  marketing.  Harm¬ 
less  to  children  and  domestic  animals. 

Highly  concentrated,  dilutes  up  to  one 
part  to  1,100  parts  water.  Spreads  even¬ 
ly.  Never  clogs  nozzles. 

Approved  by  entomologists  of  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations. 


make  produce  dangerous. 

One  ounce,  35e;  Quarter  Pint,  $1;  Half- 
Pint,  $1.75;  Quart,  $6;  Gallon,  Stilt.  Sold 
by  dealers  in  agricultural  supplies.  De¬ 
livered  prepaid  if  not  obtainable  at 
dealers. 

FREE  write  for  important  up-to-date 
literature  by  noted  authorities  on  insect 
control. 


McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md 
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SPRING  SALE 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin. 

Complete  with  all  Fittings 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed 
Materials . 

\I7I7  p  A  V  Tlie  Freight 
W  H.  I  AI  on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


for  spraying  or  increasing 
soil  fertility.  Shipped  in 
any  size  package  or  small 
quantity  desired  and  in 
carload  lots.  JOHN  J. 


HARVEY  CO.,  Legal  St.  and  P.  R.  R..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreaders 

Mash  Feeders,  Radio  Tables, 2  Wheel  Wheelbarrows  for  Boys 

Send  for  circular,  J.  S.  CREENLEAF,  Anson,  Main* 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 
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Your  Crop 

Shielded 

•  • .  from  Frost  and  Storms 

^Modern  invention 
preserves  mulch,  too. 

TO  BE  fully  protected,  plants  must 
be  fully  covered.  This  is  just  what 
Germaco  Hotkaps  do.  They  are  a  pat¬ 
ented  “hot-house  for  every  plant” — 
a  specially  prepared  wax  paper  cone, 
placed  over  plants  or  seeds  at  time  of 
planting,  completely  covering  and  thus 
completely  protecting  them  from  frost, 
wind,  rain,  and  insects  as  well.  They 
also  maintain  a  perfect  mulch  around 
each  plant. 

With  this  new  plant  protection,  crops 
are  hardier,  faster-growing,  heavier- 
yielding,  and  mature  from  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier . . .  for  early  market  prices 
and  bigger  profits ! 

One  man  can  set  over  2,500  Hot¬ 
kaps  per  day.  They  are  inexpensive,  too. 
A  trucker’s  trial  package  of  250,  with 
Setter  and  Tamper — complete  for 
$4.00.  Home  Garden  Package  of  100, 
with  Setter  and  Tamper — $2.50.  Post¬ 
age  extra.  Hotkaps  cost  even  less  in 
quantities. 

See  your  dealer  today,  or  send  the 
coupon  to  Germain’s  Hotkap  Mfg.  Di¬ 
vision,  741-747  Terminal  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California,  for  free  booklet  on 
“Plant  Profit.”  Act  today! 


Germaco 

Hotkaps 


Jflail  Coupon  JYO IYV 

1 

"  GERMAIN’S,  Hotkap  Mfg.  Division, 

1  Dept,  E-4,  741-747  Terminal  St., 

1  Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  your  booklet — “Plant  Profit.'' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j  Name 
.  Address 

'  1 

j 

. 

’  1 

-J 

still  one  of  the  best,  although  one  of  the 
older  varieties.  It  grows  tall,  straight 
and  has  a  beautiful  blotch.  Other  good 
pinks  are  W.  H.  Phipps,  noted  for  the 
number  of  blooms  it  will  have  open  at 
one  time.  I  have  counted  10  open  flowers 
on  one  spike  in  my  garden.  Another 
favorite  pink  of  mine  is  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Sisson.  _  This  is  a  clear  waxy  ruffled 
light  pink  with  no  blotch ;  a  very  fine 
tall  straight  spike  with  well-placed 
blooms.  Mrs.  Leon  Douglas  is  a  pink 
that  always  calls  forth  much  admiration 
and  praise,  partly  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  deep  rose  color  and  also  because 
of  its  large  size  and  immense  spike.  I 
have  seen  spikes  growing  nearly  five  feet 
tall.  As  a  result  of  its  height  and  size 
it  is  necessarily  topheavy,  and  usually 
comes  very  crooked,  unless  staked.  Other 
good  pinks  listed  are  Highland  Laddie, 
deep  rose  with  a  very  pretty  blotch,  Mrs. 
Frank  Pendleton,  another  blotched  one 
and  an  old  favorite,  Richard  Diener,  Rita 
Beck,  Pearl  of  California,  Longfellow, 
Dr.  Nelson  Shook,  pretty  blotch,  also 
Bobby,  which  is  described  as  a  deexj  rose 
with  red  throat.  Le  Mareehal  Foch  is 
a  large  pink  with  practically  no  markings, 
and  quite  a  favorite,  but  I  find  with  me 
the  spikes  are  inclined  to  be  short,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  some 
of  the  others. 

The  list  of  good  yellow  Gladiolus  is 
much  shorter.  Leading  all  others  I  be¬ 
lieve  must  be  placed  Golden  Measure,  a 
very  tall  straight  spike  with  many  well- 
placed  large  yellow  blooms  open  at  a 
time.  This  is  an  older  sort  and  therefore 
can  be  bought  reasonably  for  so  fine  a 
variety.  Flora  is  another  yellow,  similar 
in  color  only.  It  has  such  a  tendency  to 
grow  crooked  spikes  that  I  discarded  it. 
After  Golden  Measure  I  place  Kunderd’s 
Yellow  Wonder  and  Golden  Dream,  both 
very  fine  and  tall.  Lily  of  Gold  must  not 
be  forgotten,  and  Miss  Bloomington, 
another  new  one  of  Kunderd’s  introduced 
last  year,  is  a  very  desirable  variety. 
Among  the  paler  yellows  or  cream  class 
is  Fern  Kyle,  a  very  fine  “glad”  and 
beautifully  ruffled.  Another  of  Kunderd’s 
originations  in  the  cream  class  is  Prim¬ 
rose  Beauty.  This  is  a  plain-petaled 
variety  and  also  an  older  one,  so  reasqp- 
able  in  price. 

One  kind  I  do  not  wish  to  omit  is  the 
Prims  as  we  call  them ;  to  be  correct 
Primulinus.  They  are  smaller  in  habit 
and  with  a  much  airier  appearance,  as  the 
spike  is  not  as  heavy  though  often  as 
long  and  tall  as  the  plain  petaled  or 
ruffled  Gladiolus.  The  upper  center  petal 
is  curved  forward  giving  a  hooded  ap¬ 
pearance.  They,  too,  come  in  all  colors 
and  some  of  the  newer  ones  compare 
very  favorably  in  size  with  the  other 
sorts.  Among  the  better-known  varieties 
are  Alice  Tiplady,  Ming  Toy,  Gold  Eagle, 
Souvenir,  Golden  Frills,  Tiffany,  White 
Butterfly,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Patricia  Car¬ 
ter,  Yellow  Prince,  Orange  Queen  and 
Altair. 

Gladiolus  should  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  sun  and  never  near  the  walls  of  the 
house  or  in  the  shade.  For  best  results 
they  should  be  planted  three  to  five  inches 
deep.  In  clay  or  heavy  soil  three  inches 
is  enough,  but  in  sandy  or  light  soils 
five  inches  is  best.  If  planted  too  shallow 
the  plants  tip  over  easier  when  in  bloom 
or  bud,  and  you  get  a  lot  of  crooked 
spikes.  Then  too  the  bulb  dries  out 
quickly  if  planted  too  shallow,  or  is  apt 
to  become  bruised  or  damaged.  For  best 
flowers  plant  six  to  eight  inches  apart. 
This  allows  plenty  of  room  for  hoeing 
around  and  cultivating,  and  “glads” 
must  be  cultivated,  or  you  can  expect 
inferior  blooms,  no  matter  how  healthy 
and  vigorous  your  bulbs  were  to  start 
with. 

Planting  should  be  begun  in  May. 
for  this  latitude,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
when  the  soil  has  had  a  chance  to  warm 
up  a  bit.  If  vou  have  a  lot  of  bulbs 
plant  a  few  every  two  weeks  until  July, 
and  you  will  have  blossoms  over  a  longer 
period,  for  a  Gladiolus  has  but  the  one 
spike  of  flowers,  except  occasionally  a 
smaller  side  spike  if  the  first  spike  has 
been  cut  short  allowing  the  second  to 
mature.  Some  are  much  earlier  than 
others,  and  will  bloom  in  from  65  to  70 
days,  while  again  some  kinds  require  as 
many  as  90  to  100  days  before  coming 
into  flower. 

The  Gladiolus  is  one  of  the  few  flowers 
which  can  be  picked  in  the  bud  and  will 
continue  to‘  open  up  its  beautiful  flowers 
just  as  well  in  the  house  in  water  as  out 
in  the  garden.  Every  bud  will  open, 
though  some  of  the  last  ones  will  be  apt 
to  be  a  lighter  color. 

After  blooming  and  as  Fall  approaches 
the  time  draws  near  to  dig  the  bulbs 
for  Winter  storage.  Choose  a  sunny  day 
if  possible  and  dig  with  a  spading  fork 
then  cut  the  tops  about  two  inches  from 
the  bulb.  If  you  are  growing  named 
varieties  each  separate  kind  should  be 
put  into  a  bag,  if  a  small  number,  or 
into  a  box  if  a  larger  number.  Leave  the 
bag  open  so  air  can  get  to  the  bulbs.  I 
set  several  bags  into  a  large  shallow  box, 
then  several  kinds  can  be  handled  at  the 
same  time  easily.  If  you  have  a  number 
of  bulbs  the  box  must  also  be  shallow, 
not  over  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  for  air 
must  get  to  the  bulbs.  If  one  box  will 
not  hold  the  bulbs  use  two.  It  is  much 
better  than  to  store  in  a  deep  box. 

Do  not  store  the  bulbs  (corns)  while 
wet.  Dry  first.  If  wet  they  are  apt  to 
start  growing  too  soon  and  also  rot  and 
mold,  especially  if  the  air  is  kept  from 
them.  After  the  bulbs  have  been  dug 
for  a  month  or  so  cleaning  can  be  begun. 

(Continued  on  page  387) 


Get  to  market 

First  this  \e 

A  week  ahead  in  TIME  may 
a  year  ahead  •  .  .  in  pro 


This  entire  field  waa  planted  at  the 
aame  time.  Note  difference  between 
paper  mulched  area  in  rear  and 
unmulohed  area  in  foreground. 


GATOR-HIDE  allows 
you  to  haul  your 
produce  to  a  waiting 
market  instead  of  a 
glutted  one . . .  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  TOP 
instead  of  BOTTOM 
prices. 

Gator -Hide  stimulates, 
promotes,  HASTENS 
plant  growth  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  soil  temperature 
and  preventing  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  soil  mois¬ 
ture.  Melons,  berries, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds 
growing  under  Gator- 
Hide  not  only  mature 


EARLIER  but  experi¬ 
ence  proves  they  are 
bigger,  better,  more 
flavorful  and  in  general 
of  higher  quality.  Ac¬ 
tual  tests  show  increases 
in  yield  from  the  same 
soil  of  25%  to  200%. 

Gator-Hide  saves  labor 
too.  Weeds  cannot 
come  up  in  soil  that  is 
covered  by  Gator-Hide. 
They’re  BLANKETED. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  yet 
stocking  Gator-Hide 
write  us  direct.  But  by 
all  means  see  him  first. 
And  send  coupon  with¬ 
out  fail  for  free  booklet. 


RETAIL  PRICES 


Type 

Width 

Length 

Sq.  Ft. 

Per  Roll 

Al 

r  light  \ 

18  in. 

900  ft. 

1350 

#3.50 

A’ 

^weight/ 

36  in. 

900  ft. 

2700 

7.00 

Bl 

f heavy  \ 

18  in. 

450  ft. 

675 

3.50 

B' 

^.weight/ 

36  in. 

450  ft. 

1350 

7.00 

Substantial  discounts  on  orders  of 30  rolls  or  more 
Canadian  prices  slightly  higher 


Cato 

IVf  ulch 


-Hide 

Paper 


PAPER  COMPANY 
M ulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  AA3 
100  East  42nd  Street  New  York,  N-  Y. 


This  paper  ia  licensed  for  use  in  the 
87  atatea  east  of  Colorado  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  eaat  of  Saskatchewan  under  tho 
patents  of  Charles  F.  Eckart,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  mulch  paper ,  which  arm 
owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


International  Paper  Co.,  Muloh  Paper  Division 
Dept.  AA3, 100  East  42nd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  four  booklet.  "The  Miracle  of  Match 
Paper",  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Gator-Hldo  Mulch  Paper  In  this  territory. 


Re*.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


My  dealer  ie . 


My  name . 

My  address. 


SUNOCO 

SPRAY  now  sold,  delivered  to 

your  Railroad .Station 
at  lower  prices  / 


stir 
tNVILSIFYINQ I 


Increased  volume 
of  sales  and  demand 
here  and  abroad, 

enables  us  to  offer  the  grower  still  greater  economy. 

For  the  control  of  Aphis,  Red  Mite,  Scale  and  Apple 
Red  Bug.  Control  effected  by  only  one(l)  late  spraying. 

Sunoco  costs  less  to  buy. 

Contains  no  water — will  not  freeze. 

No  inert  matter— 100%  product. 

Requires  less  time — always  ready  to  use. 

Can  be  used  year  after  year  with  best  results. 


SUNOCO 


SELF 

EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY 


Made  by  Sun  Oil  Company,  Producers 
of  Blue  Sunoco  Motor  Fuel 
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March  15,  1930 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  6,  1930. 

MILK 

March  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs1. ;  Class  2A,  $1.78% ;  2B, 
$2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $1.(5.  . 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6c.  per  .1  of  1  per1  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  ns  4c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.. $0.35  @$0 

Extra,  92  score  - 

First,  88  to  91  score.  .32 

Seconds . 

Lower  grades . 28  @ 

Ladles  . 27  @ 

Backing  stock  . @ 

Renovated . H%@ 


Sweet  fancy 
Extra  . . 
Firsts  •  • 
Seconds  . 
Centralized 


17  @ 


.ol 

.29 


@ 

@ 

@ 


35% 

34% 

.34 

.31 

.29 

.30 

.26 

.32 

.37% 

.36% 

.36 

.32 

.33 


CHEESE 


@$0.26 


.24 

.22 

@ 

.23 

.18 

@ 

•18% 

».31 

@$0.32 

.29 

@ 

-29% 

.30 

@ 

.32 

.28%  @ 

.31 

.27 

@ 

.28 

.23 

@ 

.26 

.21 

@ 

.22 

Fancy  . 

Average  run  . 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  . 

Average  extras  ..... 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Cold  storage  fancy  .  ■  • 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . $0.34@$0.40 

fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

Mixed  wts)  . . 

Turkeys — Toms  . 

Hens . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fftwls  in  . $0.31  @$0.33 

Chickens'  :::  . 30@  .45 

c  Dickens  .18@ 


.30# 
.17  @ 
.27  @ 
.15# 
.40  # 
,30@ 
.33® 
.32  @ 


.33 

.24 

.30 

.25 

.42 

.38 

.38 

.36 


Roosters  . . 
Ducks 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb. 


.22  @ 

,17@ 


19 

.25 

.21 

.28 


LIVE  STOCK 


100  lbs.  .  . -  = 

.  6.00(0 

'  . . .  6.00  @ 

14.00@ 

12.00@ 

. 1I.00I 


Steers, 
Bulls 
( 'ows 
('a  Ives, 


best 


Common  to  good 


.$U.50@($13.50 
8.50 
9.00 
14.50 
13.00 
10.00 
12.25 
11.90 


Hogsbs  io<oo@ 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.18@$0.20 

Good  to  choice 
Culls  . 

Lambs, 

Steers, 

Bulls  . 

Cows  • 


head  . . 
100  lbs. 


,15@  .17 

.10.00  @13.00 
.  6.00@15.00 
.22.00@23.00 
.13.50@15.00 
.16.00@17.00 


POTATOES 


.$1.50  @$4.75 
.  5.00#  6.00 
.  2.35@ 

.  1.75  fa 
.  2.50  @ 

.  3.50@ 

.  5.50@12.00 
.  2.00@  3.00 
.  1.50# 

.  .60  @ 

.  1.50@ 


5.00 

4.10 

5.25 

4.00 


6.00 

2.50 

1.60 


L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 

150  lbs . 

Canada,  150  lbs . . .  • 

Idaho,  . . 

Bermuda,  . . 

Cuba,  . . 

Fla..,  bbl . . . ••• 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  old.  bag  . 

iV::::::::::::  fiSS 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . . .  l-00@ 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . J.OO'P 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 6.50@ 

Kale  bbl .  1.25@ 

Leeks.  100  bctast  .  1-29@ 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Onions,' 100  lbs. 

Parsnips,  bu.  . 

Peas,  bu. 

Peppers, 


.  . .  1.50@ 

.  1.40# 

.  1.50# 

.  4.25# 

bu.'".' .  2.00# 


Spinach,  bu.  .•••••• 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl. 

Stringbeans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  behs. 


,75  @ 
2.50# 
2.00# 
2.00@ 


.23 

2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1.50 
3.00 

3.50 
7.00 
1.75 

3.50 
3.00 
4.00 
1.90 
2.00 
6.00 

6.50 
1.00 
3.25 
6.00 
3.00 


DRIED  BEANS- 

Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . . . 


-.Jobbing  Prices 

. $9.00@$10.50 

.  7.25#  7.50 

. 1025#  10.50 

. 10.25  @  10.50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  .  . 

Baldwins  . 

Greenings  . 

York  Impt  . 

Pears  Eastern,  bu . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box 
Strawberries,  qt . 


.  $4.00@$10.50 
.  3.50#  7.00 


9.50 

4.00# 

6.25 

2.00# 

3.25 

5.50# 

8.00 

.10@ 

.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

GRAIN 


$24.00@$25.00 
22,00@  23.00 
14.00@  21.00 
14.00#  22.00 
16.00#  17.00 
14.00@  15.00 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . .  . 

No.  1  No.  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  .  .  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


.$1.33% 
.  1.31% 
■  1.01% 

•  .53% 

.  ,80y4 

•  -78% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 


Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.44@  .45 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  -best,  doz . 45#  .50 

Gathered  . 40#  .44 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb.  . 40#  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45#  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30#  .60 

String  beans,  lb . 20#  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 25@  .30 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  have  had  a  sharp  decline  with 
large  receipts  from  the  West.  Old  potatoes 
are  in  good  supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery,  prints,  40  to  41c;  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  35  to  37c:  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
easy;  new  flats,  daisies,  24c;  longhorn,  25  to 
26c;  limburger,  brick  Swiss,  30c.  Eggs,  weak; 
fancy  grades,  35c;  grade  A,  33  to  34c;  grade  B, 
31  to  32c;  grade  C,  28  to  30c;  nearby -at-mark, 
28  to  S3c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  25  to 
31c;  chickens,  30  to  30c:  old  roosters,  21  to 
23c;  ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls.  26  to  30c;  springers,  23 
to  28c;  old  roosters,  19c;  ducks,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  bbl.,  .$1.50  to  $1.75;  King,  Baldwin, 
$1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan,  Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Rome  Beauty,  $2.50 
to  $2.75:  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to  $3;  McIntosh, 
$2.75  to  $3;  Delicious,  $3.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu..  $1.50;  150-lb.  sack,  $4.25  to 
$4.50;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sack.  $5;  Cuba,  crate, 
$3.50:  sweets,  Md  ,  crate,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $8;  marrow,  white  kidney.  $11. 
Onions,  steady:  home-grown,  bit..  $1.50  to  $1.65: 
100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spanish  crate,  $2.15 
to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.  Emperor, 
keg.  $4.50  to  $5;  lioneydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3 
to  $3.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $7;  Fla., 
$4.50  to  $6.50;  pears,  Wash.,  box,  $4.50;  straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  qt.,  40  to  45c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Ohio,  crate,  $5; 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  hamper,  $5  to  $5.50;  green, 
$2  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  60c  to 
$1.10;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  endive,  lb., 
25c;  escarole,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $10;  lettuce,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.25; 
to  $2.50;  mushrooms,  2-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.10: 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  peas.  Mex.,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6  to  $7.25; 
radishes,  doz.  belts.,  25  to  30c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
carton,  60  to  85c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  75c  to 
90c;  squash,  lb.,  3c;  tomatoes,  Flit.,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$2.50:  turnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $5; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  new  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.75  to  $3;  old,  $1.50;  sugar,  lb..  35 
to  40c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17;  clover  mixed,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11.50;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $27; 
standard  middlings,  $26.50;  red-dog.  $32;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein,  $36;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $47;  hominy,  $32.50;  gluten, 
$34.15;  oatfeed,  $11.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.. 
$3.50  to  $4:  Alfalfa.  $15  to  $16:  Aliske,  $13  to 
$14:  clover.  $13  to  $15.  C.  H.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Apples  moved  fairly  well  at  steady  prices  on 
the  Philadelphia  Market  during  the  past  few 
days.  Demand  centered  on  the  best  marks,  with 
ordinary  offerings  selling  slowly.  Street  sales 
of  nearby  Grimes  Golden  and  '  Neros  brought 
$1.50  to  $2  a  bushel,  while  good  quality  Stay- 
mans  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50.  Bushel  Romes  sold 
at  $1.75  to  $2.25,  with  a  few  extra  large  marks 
at  $2.50.  Pennsylvania  Yorks  in  barrels  sold 
at  $5.50  to  $5.75,  while  New  York  Baldwins 
sold  at  $4.75  to  $5.50.  Some  of  the  arrivals  of 
Staymans  show'ed  scald,  and  these  moved  slow¬ 
ly  at  a  wide  range  in  prices,  with  most  sales 
at  $5  to  $7  a  barrel.  Florida  strawberries 
were  in  heavier  supply  with  daily  arrivals  aver¬ 
aging  six  carlots  toward  the  close  of  the  week. 
The  market  declined  because  of  the  increasing 
supplies  and  most  sales  were  made  at  30  to 
32c  a  quart,  and  pints  at  13  to  18c.  Receipts 
of  California  asparagus  continued  light  and 
most  sales  were  made  at  $10  to  $11  a  crate  of 
one  dozen  bunches.  The  first  arrivals  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  asparagus  came  into  the 
market  during  the  week,  and  sold  at  $6  to  $9 
a  crate.  String  beans  showed  a  w7eaker  ten¬ 
dency  and  prices  were  maintained  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Wax  sold  at  $5  to  $5.50  a  bushel  hamp¬ 
er  while  Refugee  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $5.25, 
and  flat  green  at  $3  to  $4.25.  The  demand  for 
old  cabbage  was  rather  slow,  but  the  market 
held  about  steady  at  $70  to  $72  a  ton.  The 
market  for  nevr  stock  was  stronger  at  the  close 
with  Florida  half  barrel  hampers  selling  at  $3 
to  $3.25  and  Texas  100-lb.  crates  at  $4.50  to 
$4.75.  Beets  and  carrots  were  slow  for  both 
old  and  new  stock.  The  market  for  Florida 
celery  held  steady  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  a  crate. 
The  first  arrivals  of  Pennsylvania  hothouse 
dandelions  were  on  the  market  during  the  past 
few  days  and  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  %-bu. 
basket.  Ilothousa  cucumbers  were  steady  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75  a  dozen.  The  lettuce  market  was 
generally  weak  with  only  really  fancy  offer¬ 
ings  moving  at  satisfactory  prices.  Crates  of 
four  to  five  dozen  heads  of  Iceberg  selling  at 
$2  to  $2.50  while  half  barrel  hampers  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  sold  at  $1.25  to  $2.  The  turn  to  colder 
weather  helped  the  mushroom  market  and  qual¬ 
ity  offerings  brought  $1.15  to  $1.25  for  3-lb. 
baskets,  while  poorer  grades  were  down  to  40 
to  50c.  California  peas  met  a  better  demand 
on  a  stronger  market  at  $4.25  to  $4.50  a  crate 
of  40  lbs.  Good  quality  onions  were  steady, 
but  ordinary  were  dull  with  $1.90  to  $2  the 
usual  price  range.  Radishes  and  rhubarb  held 
steady  with  receipts  increasing.  Spinach  was 
irregular,  with  prices  somewhat  lower.  Texas 


bushels  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes 
sold  fairly  well  at  steady  prices.  Fancy  Flor¬ 
ida  0’s  bringing  $1.75  to  $3.25.  The  demand 
for  sweet  potatoes  was  moderate.  Most  offer¬ 
ings  were  of  ordinary  condition  and  sold  at 
90c  to  $1.10  per  %-bu.  basket  for  both  red  and 
yellow  varieties.  The  white  potato  market  was 
irregular,  with  a  weaker  tendency  noted.  De¬ 
mand  and  trading  were  slow'.  Pennsylvania 
Round  Whites  sold  at  $2.65  to  $2.85  a  100  lbs., 
while  Maine  Green  Mountains  brought  $2.50  to 
$3.  New  stock  was  dull  with  Florida  Spaulding 
Rose  at  $9  for  No.  1,  and  $7  for  No.  2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  prices  continued  to  tumble  throughout  the 
week  and  2  to  3c  declines  took  place.  Receipts 
were  heavier  than  expected,  which  together 
with  the  weak  situation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  caused  buyers  to  lack  confidence  and  pur¬ 
chases  were  mostly  from  “hand  to  mouth.”  A 
total  of  41,308  cases  were  received  for  the 
week  ending  March  1,  compared  with  30,054  the 
previous  week,  and  23,710  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1929.  The  market  lacked 
strength  throughout  the  week  and  fresh  extra 
firsts  brought  27e.  Fresh  firsts  sold  at  25e, 
while  seconds  brought  23  to  24c.  Fancy  can- 
died  eggs  shaved  on  the  general  market  decline, 
with  32  to  34c  the  closing  price  range.  Best 
carton  offerings  brought  34  to  35c.  The  stor¬ 
age  situation  is  at  a  standstill,  awaiting  the 
beginning  of  the  into-storage  movement  when 
warmer  weather  sets  in. 

Live  poultry  receipts  continued  very  light  and 
the  market  advanced  3c  over  last  week’s  quo¬ 
tations  for  fowls.  Fancy  colored  fowls  brought 
32  to  33c  while  Leghorns  sold  at  31  to  32c  for 
fancy,  and  26  to  28c  for  ordinary;  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  of  suitable  size  sold  well  at  34  to  35c. 
Small  Plymouth  Rocks  topped  the  market. 
Roasting  chickens  moved  fairly  well  at  31  to 
32c  a  lb.  Broilers  met  a  better  demand,  at  40c 
to  42c  for  fancy  with  ordinary  38  to  40c. 
Muscovy  ducks  sold  well  at  22  to  23c,  while 
White  Pekings  sold  at  28  to  29c.  Geese  and 
old  roosters  were  steady. 

Demand  for  fresh-killed  fowls  was  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  limited  offerings  and  the  market 
held  steady.  Barrel-packed  fowls  brought  31 
to  33c  for  birds  weighing  over  4  lbs.  Chickens 
met  a  fair  demand  at  33  to  36c.  Old  roosters 
were  quiet,  and  in  buyers’  favor. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fancy  hay  was  scarce  and  firm.  Demand  for 
undergrades  was  slow  and  the  market  dull.  No. 
2  Timothy  sold  at  $18.50  a  ton,  while  No.  3 
brought  $15.50.  No.  1  Timothy  clover  mixed 
was  mostly  $18.  while  Sample  hay  was  quoted 
at  $13  a  ton.  Straw  was  in  light  supply,  and 
the  market"  held  steady  with  demand  and  trad¬ 
ing  quiet.  No.  1  straight  rye  moved  well  at 
$18  to  $18.50  a  ton,  and  oat  straw  was  steady 
at  $12.50.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  IV.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department,  of  Agriculture.! 

Tl»e  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  active  during  the  past  week.  Price 
weakness  was  evident  on  onions  and  potatoes. 
Apples  continued  firm  with  offerings  moderately 
light.  Egg  prices  dropped  sharply  due  to 
heavier  supplies. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good,  market  firm.  Various  varieties  ordinary, 
75c  to  $1.50.  Baldwins  fancy,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.50.  Large  extra  fancy,  $2.50  to  $3.  McIn¬ 
tosh  ordinary,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Large  extra 
fancy,  mostly  $3.75  to  $4.  Wash,  extra  fancy 
Staymans,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  H. 
Baldwins,  $4  to  $6;  few  higher  bbl.  Va.  Yorks, 
unclassified,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
erts.,  bunched,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  N. 
Y.  Danish,  $3.50  to  $3.75  100-lb.  sack.  Fla., 
114-bu.  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Texas,  erts., 
$3.50  to  $4  crt. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  75c  to  $1  std.  bit.  box.  N.  Y., 
washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 
Calif,  small  erts.,  behd,  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Texas, 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  %-bbl.  erts.,  Howes  best, 
$6  to  $7;  poorer  lower. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.li.,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $2.50  to  $2.75  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  mostly  75c 
to  $1.25;  poorer  lower. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags. 
No.  1  Mass  yellow7,  $1.75  to  $2.  N.  Y.  and 
Mich.,  best,  mostly  $2.15  to  $2.25.  Spanish, 
%  case,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.65;  few  lower. 
P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $2.75  to  $2.90. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  50  to  60  belts.,  h.h.,  $1  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  fancy,  14  to  16c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  few  sales,  mostly  30  to  50c  lb.  Fla., 
6-bskt.  crt.,  ord.,  $2.25  to  $3.50.  Mex.,  lugs, 
poor,  50c  to  $2. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  P.  E.  I.,  100-lb.  bags.  Rutabaga,  mostly 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Ilay. — Supplies  plentiful,  market  quiet.  No. 

1  Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern,  $17  to  $21. 
Clover  mixed,  red,  $20  to  $21  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras,  35c; 
firsts,  33  to  3414c;  seconds,  32  to  32*40  !b. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  34c;  white  extras,  32c;  fresh 
eastern.  29  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  twins  held, 
24  to  26c  lb. :  western  twins  held,  24  to  26c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y’.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Y’ellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  red  kidney,  $l0.5O  to  $11 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firmer,  demand  irregular. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  strictly  combing,  33 
to  34c;  clothing.  24  to  25c;  *4  blood,  combing, 

35  to  36c;  clothing,  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  34  to  35c;  clothing,  31  to  32c;  14  blood, 

combing,  33  to  34c;  clothing.  31  to  32c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  clothing.  78  to  81c; 
clothing,  67  to  71c;  14  blood,  combing,  73  to 
77c:  clothing,  68  to  71c:  %  blood,  combing,  62 

lo  67c;  clothing,  58  to  61c;  14  blood,  combing, 

58  to  63c;  clothing,  53  to  56c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  78  to  80c;  clothing,  68  to  71c;  14  blood, 

combing,  73  to  78c;  clothing,  69  to  71c;  % 
blood,  combing.  65  to  70c;  clothing.  60  to  63c; 
14  blood,  combing,  63  to  65c;  clothing,  55  to 
57c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  75c  high¬ 
er;  demand  fairly  active;  bulk  of  sales,  $10.50 
to  $11.75. 

Cattle.- — Supply  slaughter  cattle  and  vealers 
fully  normal  market  on  cows  and  bulls  50c 

low'er;  vealers  mostly  50c  to  $1  lower;  few  se¬ 

lected  choice  to  $14;  demand  generally  very 
slow. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium.  $4.50  to  $7; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $13; 
cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  fully  normal,  market 
fully  50c  lower  with  some  sales  50c  below  quo¬ 
tations:  demand  very  slow.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down, 
$9.50  to  $12;  cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal,  market 
mostly  $10  low'er;  some  sales  $5  to  $10  below 
quotations;  demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head, 
$185  to  $205;  good.  $145  to  $185;  medium,  $80 
to  $110;  common,  $50  to  $80. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  March  1,  1930.) 

Market. — Slow  and  draggy  throughout  week. 
Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing  steady  to  weak, 
compared  with  week  ago  some  sales  better 
grade  medium  and  weighty  steers  25c  lower, 
top  $12.75,  average  weight  1,433  lbs.,  numerous 
sales  light  and  medium-weights  $12.25  to  $12.50, 
bulk  $10.75  to  $12.  Bulls  about  steady;  she 
stock  and  cutters  showing  weaker  undertone, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $10  to  $11.75,  beef  bulls  $9.50 
to  $10.25,  butcher  cows  $7.25  to  $8.25,  cutters 
$4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  nominal. 
Calves  barely  steady  with  week’s  25  to  50c  de¬ 
cline,  top  vealers  $15.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  1,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  18  cars;  5  Chicago,  5  Pennsylvania,  2  St. 
Paul,  1  Virginia,  1  Omaha,  1  Buffalo,  1  Ohio, 
1  Maryland,  1  Michigan;  containing  514  head, 
1,321  head  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cat¬ 
tle,  1,835  head,  455  calves,  1,883  hogs,  338 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12  to  $13; 
good,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $12  to  $13:  good,  950 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $12  to  $13;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
$11  to  $12;  common.  800  lbs.  up.  $8.50  to  $11. 

Heifers.- — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $11.25; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.75  to  $8.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8  to  $9;  good,  $7  to  $8;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $6  to  $7;  low  cutter  and  cut¬ 
ter,  $4  to  $6. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to  $10.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.- — Good  and  choice, 
S00  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up.  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $13.50  to  $15.50; 
medium,  $11  to  $13.50;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  mediumweiglits,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12.25 
to  $12.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12.25 
to  $12.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$8.25  to  $12. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton.  $37  to  $38;  shorts,  $37.50  to  $38.50; 
hominy,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  middlings,  $41  to  $42; 
linseed,  $56.50  to  $57.50;  gluten,  $41.50  to 
$42.50;  ground  oats,  $40  to  $41;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$44  to  $45;  hog-meal,  $47  to  $48;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  dairy  feed.  It! 
per  cent.  $39.50  to  $40.50;  18  per  cent,  $41  to 
$42;  20  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  24  per  cent, 
$47.50  to  $48.50;  25  per  cent,  $49  to  $50;  horse 
feed,  85  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$44.50  to  $45.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good . $13.00@13.50 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 13.00@13.50 

800  up.  medium  . 11.00(5)13.00 

Common  .  9.00@  11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50<§11.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.25@  9.00 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50@  8.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00(5}  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.00(5)  9.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00(5!  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice  . .  10.00(8)14.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00(6)10.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  eh . 14.00(5)15.50 

Medium  . 11. 50(6}  14. 00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@11.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  eh .  ,$10.75@11.50 
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mu.,  -ou,  meu.  tu  rii .  .  jul.—  oiy/ n.ou 

Lt.  wts.,  ICO  to  200,  med.  to  eh _ 11.70@11.85 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 11.25(6)11.85 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130.  med.  to  ch . 10.00@11.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc....  9.00@  9.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  ch . $11.00@il.50 

84  to  92,  good  to  ch . 11. 00  @11. 50 

92  down,  medium  . 10.00@11.0U 

92  to  100,  med.  to  ch .  9.50@11.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  8.50@10.00 

Yearling  wetheis — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  7.00@  9.50 

Ewes'  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  5.25 @  0.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.75@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  2.50@  5.25 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $5  to  $5.50;  2%-in.  Northern  Spies, 
$5.50  to  $6;  unclassified,  2*4 -in.  Ben  Davis,  $3 
to  $3.25;  bu.,  N.  Y.,  2%-in.  Baldwins  and  Kings. 
$1.90  to  $2:  unclassified,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  2*4-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y. 
Danish  seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $5;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu., 
$1;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  60  to  65e;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h., 
10-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  85c;  mushrooms.  Pa..  3-lb. 
bskt.  beets,  90c  to  $1:  poorer,  25  to  50c;  potatoes, 
Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  150-lb.  sacks,  $4 
to  $4.10;  120-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  $3.15 
to  $3.35:  Bliss  Triumphs,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  100-lb. 
sacks,  Idaho  Russets,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  Fla.,  bu. 
erts.,  Bliss  Triumphs,  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
bbls.,  Spaulding  Rose,  No.  1,  $9;  No.  2,  $7: 
sweet  potatoes,  No.  1.  Del.,  bu.,  yellows,  $1.25 
(o  $1.65;  poorer,  50c;  turnips,  N.  Y.,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  white,  31  to  33c; 
browns,  30  to  32c;  current  receipts,  26  to  28c 
doz.  Poultry. — Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens, 
43c:  hog -dressed,  38c  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens, 
heavy,  27  to  28c;  Leghorns,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
17  to  19c;  springers,  heavy,  24  to  27c;  Leg¬ 
horns.  19  to  22c;  ducks,  23  to  26c;  geese,  18 
to  24c;  common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Public 
Market 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c;  bu.,  $1  to  $1 .25 ;  cabbage’,  Danish,  doz.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  red,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bskt.,  50  to  60c: 
bu.,  $1;  celery,  doz.  bclis.,  75  to  90c;  leeks, 
h.h,  doz.,  25c;  lettuce,  li.h.,  doz.  behs.,  40  to 
50c;  crate,  $1.25;  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  40  to 
50c;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  parsnips,  bskt.,  60  to 
75c;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.35 
to  $1.40;  radishes,  doz.  behs..  30  to  40c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  bu..  $1  to  $1.10;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  behs.,  50  to  60c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25;  Greening,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Ilubbardston,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  King,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.75;  McIntosh,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25;  Russets,  bskt.,  50 
to  60c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb..  24  to  25c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb.,  26  to  28c:  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
light,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Blitter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  32 
to  35c;  grade  A,  31c;  grade  B,  36c;  small  lots, 
doz.,  35c;  butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Honey.— Strained  honey,  lb.  jars.  23  to  25c; 
qt.  jars.  60  to  65c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  buck¬ 
wheat,  5-lb.  pail,  75e  to  $1:  comb  honey,  24- 
sec  case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4. 
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Black  Leaf  40 

40%  Nicotine 


It  tunas 

big  dividends 

to  SPRAY/ 

DON’T  let  insects  destroy  your 
garden  or  fruit,  when  for  only  a 
few  cents  you  can  spray  and  kill  them. 
No  matter  what  crop  is  infested, 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable 
spray  for  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf-Hopper 
and  similar  insects. 

Kills  by  Contact 
and  Fumes 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pesta 
on  your  trees,  vines  and  vegetables 
not  only  by  direct  contact  (wetting) 
but  also  by  the  nicotine  fumes.  This 
“extra  measure”  of  protection  you 
cannot  obtain  from  the  non-volatile 
insecticides.  Ask  your  Experiment 
Station. 

Fumes  Kill  Poultry  Lice 

When  “Painted”  on  Roosts 

Just  “paint”  ' ‘ Black  Leaf  40' '  on  roosts 
with  small  paint  brush  before  fowls  perch 
for  the  night.  Treatment  requires  just  a 
few  minutes’  time  for  application.  When 
fowls  perch  for  the 
night, fumes  are  re¬ 
leased  which  per¬ 
meate  the  feathers, 
ki  lling  the  lice. 
Easy,  effective  and 
cheap  and  elimi¬ 
nates  individual 
handling  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville.  Kentucky 


“Farm  Land  in  Canada” 

Why  pay  big  rents  or  tie  up  money  in  high-priced  land 
while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin  prairie 
close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be  bought 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of  payment 
if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in  the  newer 
districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms  in  all 
provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  highest 
quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates,  low 
taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world.  Grain¬ 
growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  mixed 
farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones.  Rural 
mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  informa¬ 
tion  and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip 
of  inspection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada 
last  year.  Write — 

C.  F.  SMITH 

Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


m 
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11  WARNING/  I 

Alfalfa 

-All  Clovers 

|  Soy  Beons-Cow  Peas- Peas  and  Beans  j 


BEFORE  using  dry  dust  inoculation  without  water,  or  pioneering 
extravagant  new  claims,  consult  your  State  College  or  U.  S.  Dept. 

of  Agr.  U.  S.  Bui.  No.  1496,  page  21,  states:  “ . the  bacteria 

contained  in  these  cultures  are  minute,  living  plants.  Many  will  die 

if  kept  for  a  long  time . on  the  shelves  of  dealers . and 

moisture  is  lost  by  evaporation.”  Also,  on  page  25,  it  states:  “Seed 
inoculated  with  pure  cultures  and  dried  and  kept  for  a  long  time  will 
tend  to  lose  its  inoculation.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
tf\€  inoculation  thortly  before  time  of  planting .  * 

NITRAGIN  PROTECTS  YOU 

because  it  is  packed  moist  and  stays  moist;  is  fresh  each  year  and 
so  guaranteed  by  the  yearly,  December  1st  Expiration  Date  on  label. 

INSIST  ON  NITRAGIN 

for  freshness  and  high  germ  count.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  seed  catalog. 
If  not  carried,  <yder  from  us'  direct,  stating  kind  of  seed  to  be  inoculated. 

Write  for  booklet  on  Inoculation  of  Legume s 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  626  National  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  W(s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Gladiolus  in  the  Home 
Garden 

(Continued  from  page  385) 

This  consists  in  removing  the  old  bulbs 
and  roots  from  the  new  bulb  which  has 
grown  through  the  Summer,  ( this  cannot 
be  done  easily  until  the  whole  bulb  has 
dried  to  a  certain  degree.)  and  breaking 
off  the  remainder  of  the  old  top.  You  now 
have  a  nice  clean  shining  bulb  ready  to 
plant  next  Spring. 

A  cellar  is  the  best  place  for  storage. 
The  bulbs  must  not  freeze,  neither  do 
they  want  to  be  set  on  the  cellar  bottom, 
where  they  are  apt  to  collect  dampness. 
Shelves  or  racks  are  the  best  places  to 
put  the  boxes.  I  find  that  bulblets  how¬ 
ever,  are  best  kept  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
Bulblets  are  the  tiny  corms  found  growing 
all  around  the  parent  bulb,  and  it  is 
from  bulblets  that  the  increase  in  stock 
is  secured.  Some  varieties,  however,  pro¬ 
duce  more  bulblets  than  others.  Before 
bulblets  are  planted  they  should  be  soaked 
in  water  for  from  24  to  36  hours,  and  I 
find  the  bulblets  kept  on  the  cellar  bottom 
and  more  or  less  damp  all  Winter 
germinate  much  better.  I  plant  the  bulb- 
lets  about  two  inches  deep  and  thick, 
about  as  one  would  peas.  Some  varieties 
will  blossom  a  little  the  first  year,  but 
most  kinds  require  the  second  season  of 
growth  before  they  blossom.  Bulblets  al¬ 
ways  come  true  to  the  parent  bulb.  Seed 
does  not.  Seldom  will  two  seeds  from  the 
same  pod  produce  the  same  color  of 
flower.  b.  m.  v. 


Color  in  Tomatoes 

You  are  doubtless  well  aware  that 
there  are  many  shades  and  tints  of  red 
and  pink  tomatoes,  and  have  seen  the 
golden.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
however,  that  few  know  of  the  genuine 
white.  Tomatoes  other  than  red  are 
hard  to  market  in  quantity.  Where  once 
sold  to  hotels  or  the  more  pretentious 
roadside  stands,  though,  a  seasonal  de¬ 
mand  can  be  established  for  them.  The 
difficulty  is  in  initially  interesting  the 
proprietor.  It  is  fact  that  where  they 
are  served  sliced  in  alternate  red,  golden 
and  white,  the  salad  ensemble  makes  an 
impression,  and  the  place  is  remembered 
for  it.  The  golden,  perhaps,  is  worth 
while  only  as  another  color,  but  the 
white  has  distinct  eating  qualities  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself.  It  does  not  can  well — 
do  not  attempt  that — but,  sliced,  those 
educated  to  it  frequently  come  to  prefer 
it  to  the  red. 

Many  people  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  variations  from  the  normal  color 
type,  and  if  they  try  them  at  all  do  so 
but  half-heartedly.  Some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  however,  got  so  that  they  wouldn’t 
eat  their  own  red  ones  when  we  had 
spare  white  ones  to  give  them,  and  my 
grandmother — nearly  94  when  she  died— 
at  the  table  would  wax  almost  indignant 
if,  in  serving,  all  white  slices  were  not 
given  her.  Though  it  was  not  the  point 
with  her,  for  one  thing  white  tomatoes 
are  less  acid,  and  therefore  especially 
good  for  some  poeple. 

Fertilization  of  ground  for  tomatoes 
can  be  overdone  so  that  the  vine  runs 
too  much  to  leaf,  and  not  enough  to  fruit. 
The  greatest  success  I  ever  had  with 
tomatoes,  none  the  less,  was  on  a  naturally 
fairly  strong  soil  treated  liberally  with 
acid  phosphate  and  hard  wood  ashes. 
The  plants  were  staked  and  trained  to 
three  stems,  pinching  out  the  other  axil 
shoots.  The  stems  developed  as  large 
as  a  man’s  thumb  and  had  to  be  pinched 
off  to  keep  them  to  six  feet,  or  a  little 
more,  in  height.  Individual  tomatoes 
weighed  as  high  as  two  pounds,  and 
single  plants  produced  around  a  bushel. 

Massachusetts  a.  h. 

It.  N.-Y. — An  old  variety  of  the  white 
tomato  was  White  Apple,  appreciated 
for  the  mild  delicacy  of  its  flavor. 

To  Kill  Locust  Stumps 

On  page  281  T.  A.  A.  desires  to  know 
what  to  do  to  keep  locust  stumps  from 
sprouting.  If  the  stump  is  12  or  15  inches 
across,  take  a  1(4  or  two-inch  auger  and 
bore  three  or  four  holes  in  top  of  stump 
as  deep  as  the  auger  will  go,  then  fill 
with  gasoline  or  kerosene  oil  and  plug 
hole  up  tight.  This  will  cause  the  stump 
to  decay  in  12  or  18  months  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  got  up.  This  is  a  good 
remedy  for  all  kinds  of  stumps.  You 
must  judge  the  number  of  holes  to  bore 
according  to  size  of  stump.  For  stumps 
five  or  six  inches  across  two  holes  are 
sufficient.  While  the  above  is  a  good 
method  for  one  who  does  not  wish  to  use 
hard,  manual  labor,  yet  the  quickest  way 
would  be  to  grub  or  pull  them  out  with 
a  stump  puller.  w.  H.  h. 

Virginia 


ARMOUR’S  BIG  CROP 

FERTILIZERS 

make  your  soil  take  off 
its  coat  and  go  to  work 

An  INVESTMENT  in  fertilizer  is  the  most  profitable 
money  that  a  farmer  can  spend.  A  survey  including 
47,628  farmers  in  35  states  showed  a  net  return  of 
$3.54  for  every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer.  A  return  of 
$5  and  more  was  not  unusual. 

Properly  made,  correct-ratio  fertilizers,  liberally  ap¬ 
plied,  increase  yields  and  decrease  growing  costs.  They 
improve  quality  and  increase  the  feeding  and  sales 
value  of  the  crop.  But  it  is  important  that  generous 
applications  be  made.  Better  to  amply  feed  a  small 
field  than  to  half  feed  a  larger. 

Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High-Analysis  Fertilizers  are 
manufactured  under  the  most  careful  scientific  con¬ 
trol.  They  are  so  made  as  to  give  a  quick,  vigorous, 
ample,  early  growth  of  stalk  or  vine  while  moisture 
conditions  are  good,  and  then  carry  the  crop  through 
a  well-fed  growth  to  an  early  maturity. 

Make  sure  that  your  investment  in  fertilizer  will 
bring  the  greatest  possible  returns.  Armour  dealers 
are  prepared  to  help  you  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  BIG  CROP  Fertilizer  analysis  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  soils.  You  can  command  their  services  freely. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  Armour  dealer, 
write  to  us. 

a/frmour  Fertilizer  HfarAs  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
Dept.  116,  111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S  FARMERS’  ALMANAC  for  1930. 


Name 

P.O. 

It.  F.  D.  Route 

County 

State 

Dealer's  Name 
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How 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Some  Results  from  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Grapes 

Part  II 


Dean  Godden 

Did  The  Trick 

IN  OHIO  they  have  a  40  Bushel  Wheat  Club  contest. 

The  first  prize  is  $75  in  gold.  Dean  Godden,  manager 
of  one  of  the  Ohio  State  University  farms  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  won  this  prize  and  the  honor  that  goes  with  it  by 
making  the  fine  average  yield  of  48.12  bu.  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  10  acres. 


j Fertilizer  Treatment 

Mr .  Godden  fertilized  his  crop  with  250  lbs. 
per  acre  of  2-12-4  in  fall.  Then ,  when  spring 
growth  started,  he  top-dressed  the  crop  with 
125  lbs.  of  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre. 
Complete  growing  cost  was  $276.63.  Crop 
value  was  $601.50,  leaving  clear  profit  of 
$324.87  or  $32.48  net  profit  per  acre. 

A  plot  that  received  just  the  2-12-4  fertilizer 
but  no  top  dressing,  made  only  30  bu.  per  acre. 

A  gain  of  18  bu.  to  the  acre  due  to  top  dressing 
with  Chilean  Nitrate.  Some  increase ! 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  vital  food  for  your  wheat  crop.  It  gets 
right  to  work,  giving  the  young  plants  strength  and  vigor. 
Yield  is  greatly  increased  and  protein  content  of  the  grain 
is  increased  too. 

This  nitrate  fertilizer  is  natural  —  the  only  natural  ni¬ 
trate  fertilizer  in  the  world.  It  doesn’t  cost  much  and  pays 
you  back  many  times  what  you  spend  for  it. 

Fertilizer  Book— Free 

Our  new  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Small  Grains,”  is  just  off 
the  press.  Free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  11,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  20-11 
1830-1930  —  An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower  ^ 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers,  . 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  Catalog 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms  nFi«l 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1066  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis.Minn 
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HOT  BED  SASH 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


White  Pine.  $1. 60-Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ,  S2.80  Per  Bo* 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOLENS  Tractors  for Small  Famu^Gardem 


MOTORIZE  your  garden  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivat¬ 
ing  spraying,  lawn  mowing  and  field  mowing.  All  it  needs  is 
a  guiding  hand.  Gasoline  power  does  the  work  with  great  savmg 
in  time  and  energy.  BOLENS  is  built  in  two  sizes,  model  DJ  for 
gardeners,  florists,  estates  and  others  —  a  light  machine 
for  extremely  accurate  work.  Model  IQ  with  heavier 
motor,  two  speed  drive  and  gear  shift— for  suburbanites, 
small  farmers,  poultry  men,  bee  keepers,  nurserymen,  etc. 

All  BOLENS  tractors  have  vital  and  distinctive  features— 
patented  high  arched  axle  for  clearance  and  vision,  a  simple 
and  natural  tool  control,  double  clutch  drive  with  power 
turn,  an  instant  hitch  for  quick  change  of  implements,  off  set 
handles  and  other  advantages.  Thousands  already  in  use. 

Write  today  (or  complete  catalog  and  time  payment  plan. 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO.  ^ 

1723  Park  Street  Port  Washington,  Wu. 


- 
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During  the  past  three  years  some  2bx 
20  vine  plots  have  been  subjected  to  treat¬ 
ments  with  several  synthetic  nitrogens. 
The  acreage  alloted  to  this  phase  of  the 
work  had  for  the  10  years  previous  been 
uniformly  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda 
and  acid  phosphate.  Records  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  individual  vines  included  in 
all  the  plots  for  three  successive  years 
before  actual  differentiation  in  treatment 
was  begun,  show  that  great  natural 
variability  existed.  After  three  successive 
treatments  with  five  different  nitrogen 
carriers,  the  same  variabilities  persist. 

In  short  after  three  years  the  control 
plots  are  yielding  just  as  much  fruit  and 
growing  just  as  much  cane  and  leaf  as 
those  plots  which  have  had  three  annual 
applications  of  either  synthetic  nitrate  of 
soda,  Chilean  nitrate,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia  or  some  others  still  designated  by 
specific  trade  names.  It  is  suggested  that 
previous  nitrate  of  soda  applications  for 
several  years  have  more  than  supplied  the 
needs  of  these  vines  for  normal  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  and  at  the  same  time  left  a  soil 
reserve.  Or,  perhaps  the  earlier  applica¬ 
tions  have  so  increased  the  root  range  of 
the  vines  that  reserves  hitherto  untouched 
are  made  available.  A  greater  range  of 
root  also  means  greater  accessibility  of 
soil  water.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
both  explain  why  there  has  been  no 
response  to  the  nitrogens  thus  far. 

What  Part  Have  Potash  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  Played? 

The  sources  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  have  been  during  the  entire  period 
from  sulphate  of  potash  and  14  per  cent 
acid  phosphate  respectively.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  the  former  and  300  of  the 
atter  have  been  applied  per  acre  annually, 
except  during  1917  and  1918,  when 
potash  was  not  obtainable  for  the  purpose. 
Probably  most  grape-growers,  who  were 
favorably  inclined  to  the  use  of  any 
commercial  fertilizer,  would  have  pie- 
dicted  that  potash  would  bring  about  the 
most  striking  results ;  since  some  earlier 
work  conducted  in  Southwestern  New 
York  had  seemingly  given  tavorable 

results.  „  ,  „  .  . 

After  20  years’  study  of  the  effects  ot 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  Southwestern  New  York  we 
have  to  record  only  a  slight  indication 
that  potash  has  improved  the  quality  of 
Concord  grapes  as  compared  with  no 
fertilizer,  while  the  berry  and  cluster 
characters  are  markedly  inferior  to  those 
grown  under  nitrogen.  There  has  m  re¬ 
cent  years  been  some  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  fruit  produced,  and  likewise 
the  amount  of  cane  grown  has  been  some¬ 
what  greater  as  compared  with  the 
control  plots.  Neither  potash  1101  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  has  in  the  slightest  degree 
influenced  the  ripening  of  fruit  or  wood, 
neither  has  potash  controlled  ‘  shelling 
of  the  berries.  ...  . , 

Phosphoric  acid  when  carried  in  acic 
phosphate,  however,  has  materially  aided 
in  the  growth  of  the  green-manure  crops. 
And  for  this  purpose  alone  it  should 
find  a  place  in  the  vineyard  soil-improve¬ 
ment  program.  The  place  of  green  manures 
in  the  upkeep  of  vineyard  soils  will  he 
discussed  later  on.  It  is  only  fail* 
the  statement  regarding  the  influences 
of  potash  in  these  tests,  .should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
the  average  potash  content  of  the  soils 
under  experiment  is  approximately  ob.OOU 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  taken  to  a  depth  of  seven 
inches.  Of  course  much  of  this  is  not 
immediately  available  to  the  vine,  yet  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  certain 
part  is.  Potash  applied  to  other  soil 
types,  normally  lacking  in  it.  might  in¬ 
fluence  the  grape  far  more  than  it  has 
vines  in  our  tests. 

Stable  Manure  and  Its  Effects 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  year,  the 
vineyard  section  which  had  been  alotted 
to  a  test  of  stable  manure,  and  various 
green-manure  crops  was  abandoned  and 
the  vines  removed.  This  was  done  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  was  felt  that  all 
data  that  could  be  of  value  had  been 
secured,  and  second,  the  land  was  needed 
for  other  purposes.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  soil  type  involved  is  a  very 
deep,  open,  gravelly  loam.  The  section 
had  been  planted  30  years  when  the  tests 
were  started,  and  no  regular  manuring 
nor  fertilizing  had  been  a  part  in  its 
maintenance.  The  vines  in  the  section 
had  been  severely  infested  with  grape  root- 
worm  for  several  consecutive  seasons,  and 
by  reason  of  this,  probably  they  had 
rather  poor  root  systems.  At.  any  rate 
at  no  time  during  the  life  of  the  tests 
were  the  vines,  which  had  animal  ap¬ 
plications  of  five  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
superior  in  any  respect  to  the  nearby 
vines  not  manured,  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit  borne,  nor  in  the  amount 
of  cane  and  leaf  produced.  The  quality 
of  the  manure  used  was  not  the  best,  noi 
can  it  be  said  that  is  was  the  Poorest. 
It  probably  represented  average  of  that 
procurable  which  in  most  instances  has 
to  be  shipped  into  the  locality,  and  at  a 
rather  high  cost. 

However,  the  same  grade  of  manure 
and  in  applications  of  like,  amount  has, 
consistently  given  fruit  gains,  and  in¬ 
creases  of  cane  and  leaf,  very  comparable 
to  the  gains  from  commercial  nitrogen, 
when  used  on  silt  and  clay  loam  soils. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
stable  manure  applications  was  in  excess 


Free  to  Farmers 
Plagued  with 
Quack  Grass 


If  your  farm  is  infested  with  quack  grass,  thistles 
and  other  foul  weeds,  let  us  show  you  a  simple  and 
effective  way  to  destroy  them. 

I.et  us  show  you  on  your  own  farm  how  the  WEED 
HOG  rips  out  quack  glass  by  the  ROOTS  and  shakes 
it  on  top  to  dry  kill.  This  free  test  doesn’t  obligate 
you  in  any  way,  doesn’t  cost  you  one  cent.  It’s  done 
at  our  risk  and  expense. 

The  WEED  HOG  way  of  controlling  and  destroying 
quack  is  recommended  by  authorities  everywhere. 

They  say  “pull  the  long  roots  out — don’t  cut  them 
off  or  cut  them  up.” 


How  It  Works 


The  WEED  HOG  looks  like  a  harrow  but  digs  like 
a  plow. 

And  how  it  D-I-G-S.  Without  adding  weights,  its 
spiral  teeth  dig  in  PLOW  DEPTH  and  rip  out  quack 
and  thistles  ROOTS  and  ALL.  Then  the  flexible 
WEED  HOG  frame  shakes  the  stuff  on  top  for  the 
sun  and  air  to  MIL 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  put  an  end  to  the  weed 
menace  with  the  WEED  HOG. 

And  what  the  WEED  HOG  has  done  for  them  it 
will  do  for  you.  Let  us  prove  it  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 
Clip  and  mail  coupon  now. 


Babcock  Mfg.  Co.  _ . 

Dept.  N.  Y.  6  /  Tire 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y.  /  WEED  HOG 

I’d  like  to  see  the 
WEED  HOG  dig  down 

PLOW  DEPTH  and  _ 

rip  out  quack  grass  f~L  ~TRADE'~MARK"'R£GISTERECr' 

and  thistles  ROOTS 
and  ALL.  Please  arrange  a  free  demonstration  cn 
my  farm.  This  demonstration  does  not  obligate  me 
in  any  way.  It  is  to  be  made  at  your  expense. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

R.  F.  D.  Route  . 

Tractor  (size)  . 

Horses  (give  number)  . 

Dealer’s  Name  . 

Address  . 

If  you  prefer  to  receive  literature  on  the 
WEED  HOG  before  seeing  it  at  work 
on  your  farm  check  below. 

□Send  me  free  "Weed  Control  Bulletin,”  and  folder 
showing  pictures  of  the  WEED  HOG  in  action. 
(Please  print  your  name  and  address.) 

The  "WEED  HOG”  Is  distributed  by  w 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  in 
raisingfieldcropsandfruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  880,  Utica,  N. Y. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft  .....  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coat*  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  <?r  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  26 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Save  50%  of  Your  Time 


Cut  the  time  you  spend  in  orchards  50%  and  do 
better  work. 

That’s  exactly  what  fruit  growers  are  doing  who 

use  the  Clark  "Cutaway”  Bush  4.  Bog  Plow  and 
Harrow. 

For  this  implement  does  both  the  work  of  the  mold- 
board  plow  and  disk  harrow  in  one  operation.  And 
does  it  better — in  half  the  time. 

The  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  plows  up  and 
disks  the  sod — turns  under  cover  crops — keeps  weeds 
down — mulches  the  soil. 

Its  usefulness  doesn’t  end  in  the  orchard  for  it 
does  many  jobs  that  would  wreck  ordinary  tillage 
tools. 

Its  just  the  implement — the  only  implement — for 
working  hard-baked  soil,  stubble  land,  old  pastures, 
drained  bogs  and  swamps,  brush  land,  cutover  wood¬ 
land — any  tough  job. 

The  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  is  fitted  with  extra 
heavy  disks  of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and  forged 
sharp.  They’re  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years 
against  cracking  or  breaking. 

Clip  coupon  for  FBEE  catalog  of  tillage  tools  which 
includes  other  time-saving  implements  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Valuable  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” 
also  sent  FBEE. 

Clark. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

47  Main  Street,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name 


Address 


Plows 

Seeds 


.  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
l Farms  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse- 
Vries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen  , 

£  ...  ,  ^  DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 

lUIUVateS»Handles  Field  and  Truck  \ 

Uaiim*  Ua„  ICrop  Tools.  Runs  Belt 
CTUWSIKUJ  »  Machines.  Walking^ 

sindl  awnc3ior  R!ding  Equip.  , 

anuLttwns^  „  P  Engine ; 

I  Gives  ample  Powerfor  thorough  j 
|  work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

I  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y.J 
3261  Como  Aye.  24071  Chex»nnf  St.  146 


Amazing  New  Double 
Chain  Potato  Planter 


Pays  for  Itself! 

Here  is  a  remarkable  new  invention 
— a  one-man  automatic  potato 
planter  with  two  endless  chains— 
giving  greater  accuracy,  increased 
yield,  and  reduced  planting  costs. 
No  prongs  to  injure  tubers,  spread  in¬ 
fection.  Plants  cut  or  whole  seed — 
single  or  double  row.  Cups  in  three 
sizes.  Also  fertilizes.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  this  new  invention  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  increased  yield.  Mail  coupon 
for  complete  information.  Address 
Champion  Corp.,  Dept.  RN-1,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


Write  to-day  for  FREE  TRIAL 


Ditch  n  Jl 

rwvx*,race 

M 


Uber* 


,lTer>nr^  • 


All 

Steel 


Reversible 

DITCHERTERRACER— GRADER 

Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  soil- washing 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 


V. A. Steele,  Pres. 


Grow  Crops— 
Not  Boll  Frogs 


water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 

.. - -  cuts  ,  r — 

urpose.open  drain,  tile  or  irrigra- 


idt  purpose, open  drain,  tile  or  imgra- 
old  ditches:  terraces  to  stop  soilwash- 
is  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 


ditches  for  any 
tion;cleana  ole 

in»;  reclaims  swampy  It _ _ _ 

conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fino  catalog 

“  * - -  -  -  *  * - if. 


free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  10 -day  trial. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  ".GRADER  CO  Box  340wensboro,Ky. 


TRACTORS 

for 

Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 

Standard  Models 
Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  Today  for  Description 

BREADY  CULTI- 
MOTOR  CO. 

1797  E.  55th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


I  "FRIEND” 

Deep  Oil  Bath  Pumps 

insure  greater  durability, 
dependability  and  efficiency. 


“  FRIEND  ” 

SPRAYERS 

OUSTERS 

Spraying  and  Dusting 
MATERIALS 

“FRIEND”  Mlfl.  Co. 

120  E.  Ave.,  Gaspori.  N.  Y. 


of  that  for  commercial  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  the  cost  of  the  non-nitrogen - 
ous  green-manure  seeding.  Here  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  from  the  standpoint 
of  size  of  berry  and  cluster  characters 
was  not  inferior  to  that  borne  on  the 
vines  fertilized  with  commercial  nitrogen. 
The  cost  of  manure,  coupled  with  its 
scarcity,  are  the  chief  arguments  in 
favor  of  nitrate  nitrogen. 

Green  Manures 

When  these  experiments  were  begun, 
green  manures  were  having  their  inning 
in  the  agricultural  world.  Hence,  quite 
naturally,  the  decision  was  made  that  the 
work  should  include  their  use  in  a  large 
way.  At  the  time  legumes  were  generally 
recommended,  and  in  consequence  were 
much  in  use.  Several  plots  of  vines  were 
set  aside  for  their  trial  in  comparison 
with  non-legumes.  Since  the  locality 
seemed  to  grow  mammoth  clover  well  it 
was  selected  as  representative  of  the 
legumes,  while  rye  was  chosen  for  -  the 
other  green  manure.  Hater  a  combination 
of  rye  and  hairy  vetch  was  substituted 
for  the  mammoth  clover,  and  golden  mil¬ 
let  was  added  to  the  list  of  non-legumes. 
Many  other  crops  have  since  been  tested, 
largely  in  an  effort  to  determine  how 
well  they  succeed  when  grown  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  vine,  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  soil  moisture  is  at  its  lowest. 
It  has  been  apparent  that  some  crops 
surpass  others  in  their  abilities  to  ger¬ 
minate  andj  grow  under  the  keen  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  water,  plant  food  and  light 
that  the  grape  vine  requires  to  mature 
its  fruit  and  wood. 

However  at  the  end  of  15  years  no 
evidence  was  in  hand  that  indicated,  the 
vines  growing  in  soil  that  had  15  consecu¬ 
tive  green-manure  crops  plowed  down, 
were  one  whit  better  than  nearby  vines  not 
so  treated.  In  many  seasons  the  growth 
of  the  green-manure  crop  was  nearly  the 
equal  of  like  crops  grown  in  open  field. 
This  was  especially  true  if  soil  and 
weather  conditions  had  been  favorable 
at  the  time  of  seeding.  In  later  years  the 
vineyard  green-manure  crop  has  had  a 
greater  struggle  to  gain  and  maintain  a 
foothold,  as  the  soil  became  more  and 
more  depleted.  No  fertilizers  of  any  kind 
were  here  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
green  manures.  Many  vines  on  the 
heavier  soil  types  were  so  weakened  that 
they  afterwards  died.  Finally  the  soil 
became  so  depleted  that  but  a  poor  stand 
of  the  seeded  crop  was  supported.  Yet  on 
the  same  soil,  on  nearby  plots  having 
phosphorus  applications  annually,  the 
crops  often  grew  waist  high. 

Under  repeated  plowing  down  of  good 
stands  of  green  manures  we  have  noted 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  turned  and  fined.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  -similar  to  these  it  would  -seem  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  attempt  to 
maintain,  and  much  more  so,  to  renovate, 
a  vineyard  through  plowing  down  of  green 
manures,  either  legume  or  non-legume. 
The  competition  between  the  green  man¬ 
ure  and  the  vine  when  no  fertilizers  are 
added,  is  so  great  that  the  injury  to 
the  vine  may  persist  for  several  years. 
That  this  is  true  was  emphasized  a  few 
years  ago  when  it  was  desired  to  test  the 
practicability  of  sod  mulch  in  grape- 
growing.  Instead  of  plowing  down  a  good 
stand  of  mammoth  clover  in  the  Spring 
as  usual,  it  was  allowed  to  attain  some 
height  and  then  cut.  Ths  was  repeated 
several  times  during  the  growing  season, 
all  of  the  mowings  being  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground  where  it  fell,  or  else 
raked  over  to  make  a  more  or  less  even 
cover.  In  midsummer  of  the  first  year 
the  leaves  became  chlorotic,  and  the  vines 
stopped  growing.  The  leaves  finally  dried 
and  dropped.  In  consequence  the  fruit 
failed  to  make  size  and  coloring  was 
stopped.  Finally  much  of  the  fruit 
“shelled.”  The  fruit  canes  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  were  short  and  poorly 
matured.  Three  years  elapsed  before  these 
vines  again  came  back  to  their  original 
condition.  This  experience  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  any  green-manure  crop 
used  in  the  vineyard  should  occupy  the 
soil  only  for  the  shortest  period  possible 
that  will  insure  a  good  stand,  and  that 
a  vineyard,  in  which  weed  growth  is 
permitted  to  thrive  throughout  the  active 
growth  period,  'is  likely  to  show  more  or 
less  permanent  injury. 

Since  it  is  believed  that  a  green-manure 
crop  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  grape¬ 
growing,  and  this  will  be  shown  later, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  something  here  of 
the  behavior  of  some  that  have  been  found 
to  do  well  in  the  vineyard. 

Under  average  soil  conditions  rye,  rye 
and  hairy  vetch,  barley,  Winter  wheat 
and  golden  millet,  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  that  we  have  tried.  Most  of  the 
clovers  -start  too  slowdy  in  the  Spring  to 
yield  a  good  growth  by  the  time  that 
Spring  plowing  should  be  done.  Rye, 
barley  and  Winter  w’lieat  sown  at  the 
rate  of  1%  bushels  per  acre  give  fairly 
thick  stands.  Golden  millet,  15  quarts 
to  the  acre,  has  given  a  thick  covering 
of  straw  by  the  time  that  Fall  frosts 
check  it.  While  very  satisfactory  stands 
of  the  rye  and  hairy  vetch  combination 
have  been  grown  in  the  vineyard,  it  is 
however  concluded  that  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  vetch  or  clover  seed  could  be 
more  wisely  used  in  the  purchase  of 
commercial  nitrogen.  f.  e.  gladwin. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


If  they  keep  on  and  make  busses  any 
larger,  locomotives  will  have  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen  at  crossings. — Life 


Dust  Seed  Treatment 
Controls  Oats  Smuts 

without  Seed  Injury 


Quick,  Easy  Method 
Increases  Oats  Yield 


Past  experience  of  many  farmers  has 
proved  that  mussy  and  old-fashioned 
methods  of  treating  seed  to  control  oats 
smuts  are  often  harmful. 

Liquid  treatment  with  formaldehyde 
sometimes  injures  as  much  as  30%  of 
the  seed.  Further  injury  may  result 
from  freezing,  heating  or  sprouting;  or 
when  seed  is  sown  in  dry  soil. 

Now  there  is  an  effective  new  method 
of  seed  oats  treatment.  And  one  that 
is  safe.  Applied  by  the  quick  dusting 
process  to  seed  oats,  Du  Bay  Ceresan 
kills  smut  organisms  without  injuring 
the  seed. 

Ceresan  Prevents  Smut 
Damage 

State  and  federal  crop  authorities  report 
that  oats  damage  by  smut  was  unusually 
severe  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in  1929.  The 
preceding  year,  Iowa  alone  lost  18,000,- 
000  bushels  to  smut. 

Ceresan  can  prevent  such  tremendous 
losses  from  loose  and  covered  smuts. 
Tests  have  proved  it.  For  example, 
Wisconsin  Circular  133  states  that 
Ceresan  has  given  very  good  control  of 
oats  smuts  in  that  state.  The  Plant 
Disease  Reporter  for  August,  1929,  re¬ 
ported  that  dust  treatment  with  Ceresan 
gave  “good  control”  of  oats  smuts  in 
Iowa,  and  in  Kansas,  Ceresan  dust 
treatments  gave  “excellent  control”  of 
oats  smuts. 


Ceresan  Increases  Oats  Yields 

An  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  bulletin  said  that  Ceresan- 
treatment  of  smutty  seed  gave  perfect 
smut  control  and  produced  a  yield  in¬ 
crease  of  13.8  bushels  per  acre  on  60-Day 
Oats  and  of  19.1  bushels  per  acre  on  Big 
4  Oats.  These  increases  were  double 
the  increases  obtained  by  formaldehyde 
treatment.  “Apparently  it  also  con¬ 
trolled  some  of  the  oats  seedling  dis¬ 
eases,”  the  bulletin  said  further  of 
Ceresan. 

Treat  Other  Seed  Grains 

In  a  practical  test  on  barley,  Ceresan 
controlled  both  covered  smut  and  stripe, 
increasing  the  yield  over  5  bushels  per 
acre.  Many  seed-borne  diseases  of 
spring  wheat;  rye;  sorghums,  such  as 
kaffir  com  and  milo  maize;  millet  and 
cotton  can  also  be  controlled  by  Ceresan 
seed  treatment. 

Crop  Protection  at  Low  Cost 

The  low  cost  of  Ceresan  is  returned 
many  times  over  by  bigger  yields  of 
better  grain.  To  treat,  just  apply 
Ceresan  to  seed  by  the  easy  dusting 
method.  No  muss  or  bother.  Only  3 
ounces  needed  per  bushel  of  seed  oats, 
barley  or  cotton;  2  ounces  per  bushel  of 
seed  wheat,  rye,  sorghums  or  millet.  Seed 
may  be  treated  a  month  before  plant¬ 
ing  and  stored  safely.  Ask  your  dealer 
today  for  our  new  Ceresan  pamphlet, 
or  write  to  Bayer-Semesan  Company, 
Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SAFE  DUST  TREATMENT 


CERESAN 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains  and  Cotton 


SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


SEMESAN 

for  Flowers  and 
Vegetables 


SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Potatoes 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trad-e-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  2, 


ELMIRA,  H.  Y. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tlie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
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IN  a  published  article  insisting  that  the  price  of 
wheat  depends  on  demand  and  supply,  and  in¬ 
sisting  that  in  trying  to  regulate  prices  through  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  wheat  growers  are  trying  to 
pull  themselves  up  by  the  bootstraps,  a  city  man 
includes  this  paragraph : 

Thomas  D.  Campbell,  the  largest  wheat  grower  in 
the  country,  says  that  640  acres  is  the  smallest  area 
which  can  be  farmed  profitably,  and  then  only  by  the 
use  of  the  most  modern  implements.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  small  farmer  will  eventually  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Stewart,  of 
the  Nevada  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  farming  busi¬ 
ness  will  then  be  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  great 
industry. 

This  writer  has  evidently  absorbed  the  efficiency 
program  and  approves  it.  According  to  this  authority 
640  acres  is  the  smallest  wheat  farm  that  can  be 
operated  at  a  profit.  But  why  stop  at  such  a  small 
unit?  The  real  efficiency  experts  contend  that  3,000- 
acre  wheat  farms  are  most  economical.  If  the  640 
acres  are  to  eliminate  the  smaller  farms  by  economic 
pressure  then  the  3,000-acre  farms  by  the  same 
philosophy  will  eliminate  the  640-acre  farms,  and 
in  the  quarter  section,  or  160-acre  farm  territory  19 
out  of  every  20  wheat  farmers  will  be  pushed  off 
the  land.  This  seems  clearly  what  the  efficiency 
advocates  are  leading  us  into.  They  would  put 
agriculture  on  the  big  factory  basis  with  mass  pro¬ 
duction  operated  with  the  most  modern  machinery 
by  a  captain  of  industry.  The  American  farm,  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American  farm  family 
would  be  banished  from  the  land.  We  would  know 
them  no  more.  We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to 
take  these  experts  seriously.  We  have  been  unwill¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  there  is  any  chance  of  their 
ultimate  success,  but  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do 
a  lot  of  mischief  without  reaching  the  goal  of  their 
ambition.  They  are  impressing  many  who  have  no 
understanding  of  the  farm  and  little  sympathy  with 
its  problems.  They  are  getting  a  large  amount  of 
publicity,  and  are  encouraging  some  large  capital 
investments  in  favored  locations.  These  ventures 
may  not  be  successful,  but  they  increase  production, 
and  make  progress  of  the  average  farmer  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  less  certain.  The  small  farm  freeholder  was 
once  the  pride  of  this  land.  He  cleared  the  forests, 
subdued  the  land,  and  created  our  boasted  institu¬ 
tions.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  every  nation, 
which  succeeded  in  eliminating  its  small  farmers 
perished. 

* 

TWO  events  held  every  February  in  Chicago  meas¬ 
ure  and  establish  values  for  pedigree  cattle  of 
two  beef  breeds,  and  indicate  conditions  and  trends 
in  the  beef  cattle  trade  in  general.  One  of  these 
events  was  the  13th  Shorthorn  Congress  Show  and 
sale,  at  which  101  head,  consigned  by  breeders  in 
11  States  and  Ontario,  averaged  $250.  The  45  bulls 
averaged  $306,  and  the  56  females  $204.  These  are 
slightly  higher  prices  than  those  of  a  year  ago.  The 
highest  price  was  $1,550,  paid  for  a  bull  bred  in 
Colorado,  and  bought  by  an  Iowa  company.  The  top 
for  a  female  was  $635.  Eleven  bulls  sold  for  $150  a 
head  or  less,  two  head  going  at  $115  each.  The  low¬ 
est  price  for  a  female  was  $120.  The  other  event 
was  the  second  annual  Aberdeen-Angus  show  and 
Sale  at  which  96  head  averaged  $193,  which  is  less 
than  the  1929  average.  Thirty  bulls  averaged  $343, 
and  66  females  $170.  The  highest  price  was  $810,  at 
which  a  bull  from  the  Briarcliff  herd  in  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  acquired  by  a  New  Jersey  bidder.  The 
top  price  for  an  Aberdeen-Angus  female  was  $350 ; 
the  lowest  price  for  a  bull  was  $80 ;  the  lowest  for  a 
female  was  $90,  and  four  females  sold  at  $95  each. 
One  Shorthorn  was  bought  by  an  eastern  breeder, 
while  21  Aberdeen-Angus  wTent  to  buyers  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  at  about  the  time  these  sales 
took  place  in  Chicago,  strictly  choice  steers  there 
sold  at  $15.10  a  cwt.,  or  over  $167  a  head.  They 
averaged  1,099  lbs.  Prices  for  pedigree  beef  cattle 
remain,  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  comparatively  low7 
in  relation  to  fat  steer  prices.  The  usual  interpre- 
tation  of  a  narrow  spread  between  the  prices  of 
breeding  and  fat  cattle  is  that  buyers  control  the 
market  for  breeding  stock. 

* 

IN  three  years  the  carrying  capacity  of  ordinary 
pasture  on  a  farm  in  eastern  New  York  State  has 
been  practically  doubled  by  liming  and  fertilizing, 
and  by  controlled  grazing.  White  clover  appeared 
and  grew  luxuriantly  after  the  lime  was  applied.  In 
1926  over  twTo  acres  of  pasture  were  required  for 
a  beef  cow7  on  this  farm ;  in  1929  one  acre  was 
virtually  sufficient.  Four  years  ago  a  cow  would 
roam  over  many  acres  for  her  fill  of  grass ;  now  she 
gets  it  in  a  short  time  without  much  traveling.  A 
North  Dakota  dairyman  used  to  say  that  his  cow’s 
did  too  much  ti-aveling  for  the  amoxxnt  of  grass  that 
they  obtained  in  a  given  time.  About  two  acres  of 
improved  pasture  in  the  East  will  carry  a  dairy  cow 
throxxgh  the  Summer.  In  some  European  countries 
the  amount  of  milk  that  dairymen  make  at  small  ex¬ 
pense  on  an  acre  of  pasture,  under  rotated  or  con¬ 
trolled  grazing,  is  surprisingly  large.  They  value 
their  pastures  so  highly  that  they  never  turn  cows 
on  them  too  early  in  the  Spring.  Good  pastures 
grow  better  every  year  for  a  long  time  if  stock  is 
kept  off  them  until  the  grass  has  had  time  each 
Spring  to  toxxghen  and  sweeten.  It  has  very  little 
feeding  value  until  it  reaches  these  stages  of 
development. 

* 

RICES  of  potatoes  have  been  sagging  off  a 
little  the  past  few7  weeks.  Sixpplies  increased 
whenever  the  wreather  favored  hauling  and  loading 
in  producing  sections,  and  the  markets  qxxickly  lost 
the  gains  made  during  the  severe  weather  of  mid¬ 
winter.  Probably  the  prices  did  not  hold  as  wrell  as 
they  would  have  held  if  so  many  other  lines  of  farm 
produce  had  not  been  declining  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  not  much  encouragement  for  potato  buy¬ 
ers  to  look  at  the  market  cheerfully  and  to  buy  for 
future  needs.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  special 
reason  w7hy  prices  should  not  at  least  hold  their  owTn, 
even  if  nothing  much  happens  to  the  early  southern 
potato  crop.  According  to  available  estimates,  only 
40,000  to  50,000  cars  of  old  potatoes  are  likely  to  be 
shipped  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  con¬ 
suming  market  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  this 
quantity  at  present  prices,  besides  the  probable  lib¬ 
eral  supply  of  new7  potatoes  expected  for  March.  If 
frost  or  drought  should  injure  the  southern  crop, 
potato  prices  might  take  one  of  those  late  Spring 
upturns  which  change  the  situation  over  night,  but 
under  present  conditions  the  evident  intention  of  the 
shippers  to  keep  supplies  moving  along  at  a  fairly 
liberal  rate  seems  to  be  the  safest  plan.  Growers 
seem  to  be  talking  more  about  the  next  crop  than 
about  what  is  left  of  the  old  crop.  They  talk  about 
increasing  their  acreage  in  the  North,  but  more  will 
be  known  about  the  plans  of  growers  later.  A  6  per¬ 
cent  increase  would  be  rather  dangerous,  because  it 
would  mean  too  many  potatoes  if  the  gi-ow-ing  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.  Even  with  last  year's  acreage, 
there  would  have  been  too  many  potatoes  except  for 
the  drought.  The  fact  is,  growers  are  raising  more 
potatoes  per  acre  late  years  when  they  have  any 
sort  of  good  luck  with  the  weather.  This  year  seed 
is  high  and  farmers  are  likely  to  take  good  care  of 
the  crop  because  of  the  expense  at  the  start.  They 
are  likely  to  use  a  little  more  fertilizer  this  year 
beeause  some  kinds  of  fertilizer  are  cheaper.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  does  not  seem  like  a  good  year  to  go  in 
heavily  for  potatoes,  but  advisable  rather  to  keep  on 
w-ith  the  usual  acreage. 

* 

CORRESPONDENT  recently  wrote  regarding 
the  death  of  a  pet  goat  which  had  eaten  ever¬ 
green  leaves  from  a  Chi-istmas  wreath.  Sample 
leaves  sent  us  proved  to  be  broad-leaf  laurel,  Kal- 
mia  latifolia.  This  is  one  of  our  handsomest  native 
shrubs,  but  the  foliage  is  extremely  poisonous  when 
eaten,  though  entirely  harmless  to  touch.  The  poi¬ 
sonous  principle,  called  by  chemists  andromedotoxin, 
is  a  crystalline  substance  which  may  be  dissolved  out 
of  the  plant  by  cold  water  or  alcohol ;  it  is  said  to 
be  even  more  poisonous  than  strychnine.  Horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  goats  and  monkeys  have  been  killed  by 
it.  but  deer  and  grouse  are  said  to  be  immune.  The 
honey  derived  fronx  the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  like 
that  from  the  Rhododendron,  is  said  to  be  poisonous 
under  some  conditions.  The  narrow-leaf  laurel, 
Kalmia  angustifolia,  commonly  called  lamb-kill,  is 


equally  dangerous.  Oil,  melted  lard,  or  bacon  fat, 
copiously  administered  to  poisoned  animals,  is  ap¬ 
proved  treatment,  bxxt  such  poisoning  is  usually 
fatal.  The  greatest  danger  is  when  animals  are 
first  let  out  in  Spring,  and  are  eager  to  browse  on 
anything  green.  Both  these  Kalmias  are  beautiful 
shrubs,  highly  esteemed  by  landscape  gardeners,  but 
they  are  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted  where  farm 
stock  may  reach  them,  and  cases  are  also  repoi-ted 
where  children  have  been  poisoned  by  mistaking  the 
foliage  for  wintergreen. 

* 

HAT  plan  of  using  paraffin  wax  on  trees,  de¬ 
scribed  on  our  first  page  this  week,  is  so  sensible 
that  one  wonders  why  it  was  not  put  in  practice 
long  ago.  We  have  all  felt  sorry  for  young  trees  set 
in  Spring,  when  burning  sunshine  and  drying  winds 
took  the  life  from  the  green  wood  befoi-e  the  roots 
got  busy  with  their  work,  and  normal  top  growth 
started.  This  has  occuri-ed  more  frequently  with 
shade  trees  than  apples,  but  the  pictures  show  how 
it  may  be  possible  to  save  young  fruit  ti-ees,  slow  in 
starting,  if  the  paraffin  is  used  in  time.  The  wax 
makes  thorough  protection  from  drying  out  of  tissue, 
and  when  buds  get  ready  to  start  they  break  the 
wax  covering  gradually  and  come  out,  protected  un¬ 
til  able  to  care  for  themselves.  This  same  practice 
is  useful  with  scions,  which  sometimes  fail  to  grow 
because  they  get  dry  before  union  with  the  stock 
has  taken  place. 

* 

For  myself,  I  do  not  mind  if  it  costs  us  moi* *e  to 
operate  rural  schools  as  such.  I  will  earn  the  money 
somehow  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  my  children  will,  if  it 
is  in  them,  get  their  education  also.  But  I  do  not  want 
them  to  go  15  miles  to  school,  having  to  leave  at  7.30 
A.  M.  to  meet  the  school  bus  at  the  main  road  ;  not  re¬ 
turning  until  after  5  P.  M.  at  night.  B.  F. 

HIS  letter  is  from  a  locality  in  New  York  State 
where  a  consolidation  program  is  being  worked 
up  with  the  argument  that  taxes  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  will  be  much  less  under  consolidation  than 
otherwise.  It  takes  some  nerve  to  hand  out  that 
‘dine  of  talk,”  when  the  known  examples  of  heavy 
increases  in  expense  after  consolidation  are  con¬ 
sidered.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  the  rule  is 
that  any  easing  up  of  taxes  is  in  favor  of  the  town 
and  village  people,  who  are  thus  able  to  build  expen¬ 
sive  schools  and  have  the  country  districts  bear  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  burden  so  far  as  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  rural  disti-icts  are  concei-ned.  But  the  cor¬ 
respondent  quoted  above  is  less  concerned  about  the 
taxes  one  way  or  the  other  than  the  welfare  of  the 
children,  and  we  know  very  well  from  talks  with 
people  and  letters  received  that  this  is  the  thought 
of  all  country  people  to  whom  this  matter  is  fairly 
presented.  They  do  not  want  the  children  exposed 
to  the  bodily  and  moral  menace  of  crowded  bus 
transportation.  Our  friend  above  says  truly  that,  if 
it  is  in  them  to  learn,  the  children  will  get  their 
education  at  the  country  schools.  Thousands  have 
done  so,  getting  a  deep  and  broad  foundation  on 
which  higher  education  can  be  substantially  built 
later  if  desired. 


Brevities 

Yes,  March  is  living  up  to  its  old  reputation  for 
biting  winds  that  tingle  fingers  and  redden  the  face. 

During  January,  we  impoi-ted  25,737,145  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
ton,  valued  at  $4,808,890,  and  4,455,289  square  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  valued  at  $1,195,844. 

“The  wood  pile  has  for  some  time  been  worked  up, 
and  we  are  all  ready  for  Spring.”  This,  from  a  New 
York  State  l-eadei-,  has  a  rather  comfortable  sound. 

Casein  imports  for  1929  totaled  27,583,339  lbs. 
About  nine-tenths  of  it  came  from  Argentina.  Other 
countries  supplying  some  are  Germany,  France,  Canada, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

A  New  York  judge,  trjdng  the  cases  of  some  juve¬ 
nile  “Reds”  accused  of  rioting,  suspended  the  sentence 
of  a  16-year-old  girl,  and  told  her  to  go  home,  mend 
her  clothes,  and  help  her  mother.  A  very  wise  judge, 
we  think. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  asserted  recently  that 
there  are  3,000,000  men  and  women  now  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
unemployed  do  not  include  the  farmers  getting  ready 
for  the  Spring  rush. 

During  the  tariff  debates  in  the  present  Congi-ess  it 
it  estimated  that  4,219,200  words  have  been  spoken, 
and  the  cost  of  printing  this  flow  of  language  in  the 
Congressional  Record  has  been  $131,900.  Who  said 
talk  is  cheap? 

During  January,  1,041  mills  in  this  country  ground 
43,811,974  bushels  of  jvheat,  making  9,509,874  barrels 
of  flour  and  772,725,548  lbs.  of  bran  and  middlings. 
Minnesota  produced  15.4  per  cent,  Kansas  14.6,  New 
York  12.5,  and  Missouri  9.1. 

The  average  value  of  all  occupied  land  in  Canada  is 
placed  officially  at  $37  per  acre.  Averages  for  the  prov¬ 
inces  are :  Pi-ince  Edward  Island,  $43 ;  Nova  Scotia, 
$36 ;  New  Brunswick,  $35 ;  Quebec.  $55 ;  Ontario,  $60 ; 
Manitoba,  $26 ;  Saskatchewan,  $25 ;  Alberta,  $28, 
British  Columbia,  $90.  Land  in  the  fruit  disti-icts,  in¬ 
cluding  buildings:  Nova  Scotia,  $118;  Ontario,  $147; 
British  Columbia,  $314. 
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Frosting  Our  Peach  Buds 


Road  Matters  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  West  Virginia  Farm  Notes 


YEARS  ago  farmers  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  in 
Western  New  York  bought  land,  planted  trees, 
and  established  peach  orchards  with  their  own 
capital  and  labor.  Other  farmers  did  the  same  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Later, 
still  larger  orchards  were  developed  in  Georgia  by 
private  capital  and  personal  enterprise.  The  busi¬ 
ness  provided  no  bed  of  roses.  It  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  Droughts  one  year  and  excess  of  moisture 
another  are  problems  for  the  grower.  Insect  pests, 
labor  shortage,  transportation  and  marketing  diffi¬ 
culties  kept  the  peach  grower  busy  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  peach  season.  In  seasons 
of  short  crops  it  has  been  difficult  to  come  out  even 
because  of  the  heavy  expense  in  fertility  and  care 
of  the  land  and  trees.  In  seasons  of  bumper  crops 
losses  were  heaviest  because  distribution  is  largely 
in  the  control  of  middlemen  who  fail  to  co-operate 
with  growers  in  working  off  the  surplus.  In  conse¬ 
quence  there  have  been  seasons  when  peaches  wasted 
on  the  trees.  But  these  growers  faced  their  own 
problems,  and  financed  their  own  operations.  The 
seasons  are  not  all  successful,  but  one  year  with 
another  they  have  come  out  with  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  They  found  an  economic 
place  for  themselves  in  the  productive  industry  of 
the  nation. 

We  are  led  to  review  this  record  of  eastern  peach 
growers  by  a  recent  report  of  peach  production  in 
the  Grand  Valley  Reclamation  Project  in  Colorado 
made  possible  by  the  United  States  government 
through  its  Reclamation  Bureau.  This  report  covers 
only  the  industry  at  Palisade,  Col.,  where  water  is 
furnished  by  the  government  irrigation  system  from 
the  Colorado  River.  The  development  covers  an 
area  of  2,000  acres.  During  the  season  of  1925,  1,600 
carloads  of  peaches  were  shipped  to  market,  and 
when  young  trees  come  in  bearing  it  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  will  require  3,000  cars.  The  yield  is  up 
to  800  bushels  per  acre ;  profits  of  $500  to  $1,000 
per  acre  are  realized  in  normal  years.  These  profits 
are  reflected  in  land  values.  The  orchards  sell  at 
$1,500  to  $2,500  per  acre  with  only  modest  improve¬ 
ments  and  appurtenances.  In  addition  to  the  irri¬ 
gation  privileges,  these  growers  have  the  benefit  of 
the  government  superintendents  of  the  reclamation 
projects,  government  experts  in  planting,  cultivation 
and  care  of  the  orchards.  Judging  by  the*  reports 
the  orchards  are  well  managed  and  profitable. 

There  are  yet  great  possibilities  for  peach  pro¬ 
duction  in  irrigated  lands.  Several  reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  are  in  a  state  of  development,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  $165,000,000  will  soon  be  available  for 
the  Boulder  Dam  project,  which  will  furnish  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  productive  lands  in  several 
States.  The  significant  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
with  an  over-production  of  agricultural  products  in 
this  country,  the  government  goes  right  on  spending 
public  money  to  encourage  new  and  increased  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  embarrassment  of  farmers,  who  de¬ 
veloped  industries  with  their  own  capital,  brains 
and  muscle.  If  there  were  no  other  causes,  this 
would  be  reason  enough  for  depression  in  agri- 
( ulture. 


To  Study  the  Cattle  Test 

DR.  WILLIAM  Lathrope  Love,  Senator  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  create  a  temporary  State  commission 
of  seven  members  to  investigate  the  tuberculin  test 
of  cattle  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Three  of  the 
members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one 
veterinarian,  one  physician,  one  dairy  farmer,  two 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  temporary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  two  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  Members  are  to  receive  their  expenses 
but  no  compensation.  The  purpose  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  to  study  and  investigate  the  effect  of  the 
present  method  of  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  in  the 
State,  and  to  make  such  changes  in  the  method  as  it 
may  deem  advisable.  It  is  directed  also  to  prepare 
a  draft  of  legislation  required  in  harmony  with  the 
recommendations  and  to  make  its  report  to  the 
Legislature  in  the  month  of  January,  1931;  $5,000 
is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  commission. 

In  a  statement  Dr.  Love  said  that  farmers  com¬ 
plain  that  the  tuberculin  test  is  unreliable  and  in¬ 
accurate  and  that  many  health  experts  feel  that  as 
lull  reliance  is  not  placed  on  the  tuberculin  test  in 
humans,  it  should  not  be  continued  in  this  present 
destructive  form  in  animals.  The  bill,  he  says,  is 
presented  to  get  a  conscientious  and  impartial  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  question  and  to  save  unnecessary 
taxes  and  increased  cost  in  the  production  of  milk 
and  to  avoid  a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 


ORANGE  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farmers  in  the  town  of 
Goshen  and  Warwick  are  disturbed  over  the 
action  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  in  the 
matter  of  road  construction.  The  board  caused  a 
survey  and  plans  to  be  made  for  Mapes  Corners — 
Pine  Island  Road— and  in  the  Summer  of  1929  des¬ 
ignated  it  as  the  first  to  be  constructed.  At  the 
January,  1930,  meeting,  however,  the  board  sub¬ 
stituted  the  Monroe-Greenwood  Lake  road  for  con¬ 
struction  this  year.  The  road  originally  designated 
runs  through  a  farm  section,  including  the  rich 
black  dirt  lands  in  the  Wallkill  River  Valley,  and 
many  dairy  farms.  The  black  dirt  lands  produce 
large  quantities  of  vegetables.  This  road  would 
be  a  real  asset  to  the  county  and  the  State  as  well 
as  to  farmers  of  wide  territory  along  its  entire 
length.  The  Monroe-Greenwood  Lake  road  connects 
two  Summer  resorts,  both  of  which  already  have 
railroad  and  State  road  connections.  It  does  not 
traverse  a  farm  section  and  would  serve  only  pleas¬ 
ure-seekers  during  the  Summer  season.  These  are 
the  facts  as  we  understand  them,  and  it  would  seem 
that  farmers  of  this  great  county  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  preference  to  pleasure-seekers. 


Fixed  Wheat  Prices  End 

HE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  abandoned  its 
policy  of  buying  wheat  from  co-operative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Farmers’  National  Grain  Corporation. 
Under  the  plan  adopted  last  October  the  board  ad¬ 
vanced  $1.18  as  a  loan  on  wheat,  Chicago  delivery 
basis.  Late  in  February  it  was  intimated  that  these 
loans  would  be  extended  to  farm-owned  elevators 
not  in  the  grain  corporation.  The  board  also  went 
into  the  market  and  bought  up  wheat  for  cash  de¬ 
livery  and  another  volume  for  future  delivery.  This 
created  a  storm  of  protest  from  dealers  and  heads 
of  grain  exchanges.  They  wanted  the  board  to  take 
their  wheat  at  the  price  paid  the  associations.  The 
change  of  policy  followed  a  conference  at  Chicago 
on  March  1.  The  next  day  the  price  went  down 
five  cents  a  bushel.  The  dealers  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  it  caused  a  turmoil  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Senator  Nye  offered  a  resolution  to  investigate  the 
board  and  the  part  played  by  the  dealers  and  ex¬ 
changes  to  obstruct  the  work  of  the  board.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  seemed  favorable  to  the  suggestion  at  the  time, 
but  at  the  request  of  Commissioner  Hyde  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  put  over  until  the  last  of  the  week.  It  has 
been  evident  for  some  weeks  to  everyone  familiar 
with  farm  marketing  problems  that  the  board  had  a 
fight  on  its  hands  with  the  grain  dealers.  It  would, 
however,  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  board 
would  make  no  errors,  and  if  any  policy  adopted 
proved  to  be  a  mistake  the  board  should  be  com¬ 
mended  for  changing  the  plan,  whether  the  opposi¬ 
tion  approved  or  not.  The  only  mistake  that  could 
not  be  corrected  would  be  a  surrender  to  the  specula¬ 
tors,  which  may  the  gods  forbid. 


Wants  Milk  Mergers  Regulated 

My  farm  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  is  ideally  a  paid  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
There  are  many  gentleman  farmers  reaching  from  my 
farm  into  Philadelphia.  All  of  the  beef  and  dairy 
breeds  of  cattle  are  carried  upon  some  one  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farms.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  dairymen. 
They  sell  their  milk  on  what  is  called  the  basic  plan. 
They  receive  full  price  for  the  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
in  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December  in 
the  year  in  which  they  start  to  ship  to  their  distributor, 
divided  by  three.  An  amount  equal  to  the  basic  is  paid 
for  at  a  price  called  first  surplus.  A  producer  is  not 
permitted  to  have  an  increased  basic  each  year.  He  is 
held  to  his  old  basic  until  allowed  by  the  distributor 
to  make  a  new  one.  After  a  producer  lias  agreed  to  sell 
to  one  distributor,  he  cannot  sell  his  milk  to  any  other 
distributor.  The  distributors  have  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  not  to  take  producers  of  milk  from  each  other. 

Many  of  the  producers  are  members  of  cow-testing 
associations.  Upon  many  of  the  farms  the  milk  is 
weighed  daily  and  fat  tests  are  made  twice  per  month. 
I  cannot  find  a  producer  who  has  been  paid  full  weight 
according  to  his  records,  or  who  has  had  a  fat  test  that 
equals  the  cow-testing  association’s  test,  or  was  higher 
than  any  cow-testing  association  test.  Payment  is  made 
upon  fat  tests  always  lower  than  the  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciation  test,  and  weights  are  always  lower  than  actual 
weights  taken  at  the  farm.  The  helplessness  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  under  these  conditions  convinces  me  that  produc¬ 
ing  market  milk  is  not  a  sound  business  proposition. 

The  production  and  distribution  of  milk  is  a  public 
utility,  more  necessary  to  be  strictly  supervised  than 
gas,  water  or  electricity. 

The  consolidation  of  sales  organizations  must  be  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  the  government,  either  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral.  The  issuance  of  stock,  bonds  and  notes  must  be 
strictly  supervised  and  completely  controlled.  This  con¬ 
trol  is  necessary  because  the  tendency  of  the  consoli¬ 
dators  of  distributors  to  issue  watered  stock  upon  which 
dividends  have  to  be  paid,  is  injurious  to  the  producer 
and  a  burden  on  the  consumer.  Strict  supervision  of 
the  prices  paid  for  units  added  to  present  consolida¬ 
tions  is  essential. 

The  producer  of  market  milk  must  be  paid  a  profit, 
and  to  assure  him  a  profit  the  supervision  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors  must  be  brought  about  by  legislation.  This 
would  be  a  practical  farm  relief  measure,  and  would 
benefit  the  consumer.  JOHN  c.  reed. 

New  Jersey. 
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May,  and  has  been  that  way  for  two  weeks  and  longer, 
with  one  exception.  That  was  on  Sunday,  February 
15,  when  the  thermometer  dropped  from  above  freezing 
on  Saturday  to  as  low  as  18  below  zero  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  it  began  to  go  up  early  that  morning  and 
has  stayed  up  ever  since.  This  Winter  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  man  who  when  asked  what  kind  of 
weather  we  had  in  West  Virginia,  replied  that  we  did 
not  have  weather,  but  just  samples.  There  have  been 
more  sudden  changes  this  Winter  than  I  ever  remem¬ 
ber  seeing. 

And  the  effects  of  these  changes  are  going  to  be  felt 
in  the  fruit  crop  this  coming  year,  scarcely  any  of  the 
peaches  are  left,  most  of  the  cherries,  except  in  shel¬ 
tered  places,  and  pears  seemed  to  suffer  worse  than 
anything,  especially  the  late  varieties  such  as  Kieffer. 
I  found  Kieffer  buds  in  one  large  orchard  this  past 
week  that  were  drying  up  and  falling  off,  they  were 
*i;,Hed  so  badly.  Some  peach  buds  in  exposed  places  can 
just  be  crushed  in  the  fingers  like  di'y  leaves.  I  can¬ 
not  see  any  damage  to  the  apples  yet,  but  if  it  stays 
Vvarm  another  week  apple  buds  will  be  coming  out  and 
we  are  sure  to  have  some  cold  weather  yet.  Grapes 
and  small  fruits  do  not  seem  to  be  damaged  yet  although 
they  may  be  worse  injured  than  they  will  show  up  in 
the  .Spring.  I  am  only  speaking  of  Central  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  have  no  reports  from  the  large  apple-growing 
sections  as  yet. 

West  Virginia  farmers  are  slowly  waking  up  to  the 
tact  that  unless  they  look  after  their  own  business 
they  certainly  face  final  ruin,  and  are  tuiming  to  the 
b  arni  Bureau  as  the  only  remedy  in  sight  at  present. 
Membership  is  slowly  gaining  headway  this  year  and 
there  are  great  gains  in  co-operative  buying  and  selling, 
with  greater  co-operation  along  all  lines  of  community 
betterment.  Confidence  is  felt  among  most  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  Farm  Board  will  eventually  work  out  plans 
that  will  help  us  all  to  help  ourselves,  and  that  is  the 
only  farm  relief  that  will  ever  amount  to  anything. 
Any  help  that  does  not  put  the  farmer  in  shape  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet  will  only  be  temporary.  Most 
farmers  feel  that  there  are  some  things  about  the  re- 
Jiet  law  that  are  not  just  what  they  should  be,  but  that 
it  is  better  to  make  the  most  of  it  as  it  is  with  the 
liope  that  the  weak  places  will  be  changed  in  the  future 
as  they  are  discovered.  We  are  confident  that  there 
must  be  some  good  m  the  moves  the  board  has  made,  or 
the  middlemen  m  several  groups  would  have  not  set  up 
such  a  howl.  T  r 

West  Virginia. 


A  Live  Letter  from  Oregon 

I  am  making  my  54th  annual  subscription  to  The 
KubaIj  e\\ -Yorker,  and  will  send  a  few  notes  about 
matters  here. 

Last  year  was.  the  driest  since  government  records 
have  been  kept,  but  not  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  1871  having  the  longest  drought.  Last  sea¬ 
son  the  dry  spell  held  much  later  to  December  8  be¬ 
ginning  in  August,  while  in  1871,  it  ran  from  May  22 
to  INovember  4.  The  rain  kept  the  Alfalfa  growers  busy 
to  get  their  hay.  In  fact  many  were  kept  off  too  long 
to  get  best  quality.  However,  they  had  a  good  crop, 
even  $pnng  sown  oats  and  tares  doing  well.  Winter 
wheat  yields  were  also  good  and  weather  conditions 
favored  combines. 

.  nights  were  too  cold  for  corn,  tomatoes  and 

«  t‘i°^ing  Plants>  potatoes  also  suffered.  The  holding 
off  of  the  rains  was  favorable  to  the  prune  growers 
Bulb  growers  had  to  plant  in  dry  ground,  and  it  was 
hard  work  to  get  in  condition.  With  cooler  days  and 
nights  some  moisture  came  up  from  below,  and  light 
showers  accompanied  by  cloudy  weather  aided.  There 
were  light  frosts  during  November  but  not  severe 
enought  to  kill  all  the  grapes.  we  picked  Israella 

^tPwthat^ew,on.a.cherry  tree  and  huge  oak  on  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving.  A  grave  I  help  dig  six  feet 
deep  December  5  showed  no  moisture,  s.  T.  walker 
Washington  Co.,  Ore. 


Quiet  Apple  Market 

Apples  have  been  moving  out  of  cold  storage  at  about 
ti  e  usual  rate.  The  total  holdings  at  last  report  were 
less  than  the  five  year  average.  Apples  moved  out  of 
storage  s  ower  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic 
Mates  than  in  some  other  sections  during  the  past 
month  indicating  perhaps  that  the  rather  severe  busi¬ 
ness  depression  in  those  sections  had  injured  the  de- 
mand.  But  on  the  whole  the  apple  situation  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  I  rices  have  gone  up  from  5  to  50  cents 
a  bushel  since  the  harvest  time,  according  to  variety 
and  grade.  Export  trade  has  been  only  fair,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  the  better  lines  of  apples  have 
brought  rather  good  prices  in  England  and  Germany. 
Export  trade  would  have  been  better  except  for  the 
heavy  competition  fi’om  Canada.  Florida  oranges  are 
likely  to  compete  a  little  later  in  the  season  than  ex¬ 
pected,  because  the  date  for  shipping  them  out  of  the 
Mate  has  been  extended  to  the  middle  of  April.  Apples 
seem  likely  to  clear  out  successfully  near  present  nrices 
averaging  about  $2  a  bushel  for  the  betted  varieties  and 
grades.  The  poorer  grades  and  those  varieties  which 
did  not  turn  out  well  this  year  are  likely  to  drag  some- 
vvhat  at  lovver  prices  than  apples  ought  to  bring  in  a 
yea/  light  production.  Most  markets  still  have  more 
or  less  poor  fruit  selling  as  low  as  $1  a  bushel,  o  a™ 


February  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

_  Ti?£  thermometer  registered  17  below  zero  Februar 

n-  V  1 V  :!  sn,°.w, storm  and  high  winds  February  1 
which  filled  the  highways.  ^ 

There  is  a  little  more  demand  for  apples  now,  bu 
butter  and  eggs  are  cheaper.  Fowls  bring  30c  liv< 
weight,  and  pigs  sell  for  15c  per  pound  alive  Nc 
much  change  is  reported  in  the  hay  market. 

A  special  service  for  the  Boy  Scouts  was  held  her 
recently  in  one  of  the  churches.  Much  interest  wa 
manifested,  and  County  Executive  Robert  Thorne  es 
plained  the  laws  of  the  organization,  and  also  admir 
istered  the  oath  to  a  class  of  nine  boys 

Ballston  was  settled  in  17S7,  and  at  one  time  it  at 
tamed  quite  a  reputation  as  a  Summer  resort  If  th 
Mate  takes  over  the  springs  there  it  may  again  becom 
popular. 

•  ?,ne  the  chief  themes  of  conversation  at  presen 
is  the  high  taxes.  Galway  has  a  tax  rate  of  $4.88  o 
a  hundred,  and  Providence  $4.64.  For  both  of  th  es 
towns  this  rate  on  farm  property  is  exorbitant  an 
fa  1  ms  me  being  taxed  tor  more  than  a  fair  rental. 

a.  m.  c. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Crop  of  Acorns 

There  came  a  man  in  days  of  old, 

To  hire  a  piece  of  land  for  gold. 

And  urged  his  suit  in  accents  meek, 
“One  crop  alone  is  all  I  seek ; 

The  harvest  o’er  my  claim  I  yield, 

And  to  its  lord  resign  the  field.” 

The  owner  some  misgivings  felt, 

And  coldly  with  the  stranger  dealt ; 

But  found  his  last  objection  fail. 

And  honeyed  eloquence  prevail ; 

So  took  the  proffered  price  in  hand. 

And,  for  “one  crop,”  leased  out  the  land. 

The  wily  tenant  sneered  with  pride, 
And  sowed  the  spot  with  acorns  wide; 
At  first-  like  tiny  shoots  they  grew, 
Then  broad  and  wide  their  branches 
threw ; 

But  long  before  those  oaks  sublime, 
Aspiring  reached  their  forest  prime, 

The  cheated  landlord  ruddering  lay, 
Forgotten,  with  his  kindred  cla£. 

O  ye,  whose  years,  unfolding  fair, 

Are  fresh  with  youth  and  free  from  care. 
Should  vice  or  indolence  desire. 

The  garden  of  your  souls  to  hire, 

No  parley  hold — reject  the  suit, 

Nor  let  one  seed  the  soil  pollute. 

My  child,  the  first  approach  beware ; 
With  firmness  break  the  insidious  snare, 
Lest,  as  the  acorns  grew  and  throve 
Into  a  sun-excluding  grove, 

Thy  sins,  a  dark  o’ershadowing  tree, 
Shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  from  thee. 

— L.  H.  Sigourney. 

* 


She  wrote  and  published  a  book  of  nature 
poems.  Already  in  business  and  with  a 
stock  of  the  reed  basketry  an  hand,  she 
decided  to  put  up  a  “Gift  Shop”  sign 
and  make  this  place  headquarters  for  the 
sale  of  the  dainty  gift  book,  which  is  a 
souvenir  of  the  North  Country.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  large  house  is  a  green¬ 
house  where  plants  are  kept  in  the 
Winter.  These  are  all  moved  outdoors 
in  the  Spring.  As  there  is  an  entrance 
to  this  room  from  the  front  piazza,  and 
also  entrance  from  the  library,  it  was 
selected  for  the  shop  and  proved  to  be  an 
ideal  place.  The  stock  at  first  consisted 
of  florists’  goods,  reed  basketry  and  hand¬ 
made  embroidered  and  tatted  articles, 
holders  and  handmade  souvenirs.  When 
a  customer  would  stop  at  the  stand  the 
woman  would  invite  him  or  her  to  come 
into  the  gift  shop.  At  first,  travelers  were 
loth  to  enter,  saying  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  fill  their  home  with  a  lot  of  useless 
bricabrac,  but  when  learning  that  this 
shop  was  conducted  upon  the  principle 
of  having  every  article  a  useful  one,  the 
sales  began  to  mount.  Many  different 
articles  were  added  to  the  line  of  goods 
until  one  can  purchase  there  goods  of 
widely  varied  kinds,  from  a  one-cent 
check-book  blotter  to  higher-priced  linen 
luncheon  sets,  butterfly  tea  tables,  card 
tables,  costumers,  etc. 

During  the  Winter  .season  the  shop  is 
moved  to  the  large  front  hall,  where  it 
is  very  convenient  for  customers.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  trade  is  mostly  local. 
Of  course,  there  are  always  people  who 
must  go  out  of  town  for  their  purchases, 
but  then  it  works  both  ways,  as  people 
from  neighboring  towns  patronize  this 
popular  .shop,  the  shop  that  is  different. 

This  last  season  this  gift  shop  did  an 
excellent  business,  being  well  patronized 
by  the  home  folks  and  by  many  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
Canada  and  from  Bon  don,  England. 

VIOLET 


Among  the  decorative  items  noted  in 
the  city  shops  are  coach  models — small 
models  of  stage  coaches  and  horses,  or 
private  carriages  of  a  past  generation 
gorgeous  in  paint  and  gilding.  They  are 
about  a  foot  to  18-in.  high,  the  horses 
usually  in  a  galloping  attitude.  Some¬ 
times  the  models  are  .horseless,  but  carry 
out  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the 
state  carriage  of  some  dignitary.  These, 
like  the  popular  ship  models,  are  used  as 
mantel  decorations,  or  on  bookcases. 

* 

The  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  has  issued  a  useful  pamphlet  entitled 
“Clean  Safe  Milk  from  Producer  to 
Consumer,”  This  discusses  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food,  clean  and  safe  handling, 
pasteurization,  etc.  We  all  know  'the 
value  of  milk,  and  public  education  in 
this  dine  is  helpful  to  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike.  We  think  women’s  clubs 
would  find  this  pamphlet  suggestive  for 
study.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  author-  stove. 

the  value  of  milk  seems  able  to  Last  Summer 


A  Kitchen  Adventure 

I  would  like  to  tell  about  my  new 
kitc-hen.  It  is  warm  and  comfortable 
without  the  aid  of  a  range  or  coal  stove. 
Now  when  I  say  “new  kitchen”  I  don’t 
want  you  to  think  that  we  have  plenty 
of  money  and  can  have  all  the  nice  things 
in  this  world.  We  are  dreadfully  poor — 
in  fact — we  never  know  just  where  the 
next  penny  is  coming  from.  But  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  man  of  our  house  is  very 
handy,  and  we  are  both  very  much  de¬ 
lighted  whenever  we  can  make  anything 
that  looks  like  an  improvement. 

When  we  bought  this  farmhouse  10 
years  ago,  it  was  SO  years  old.  The 
kitchen  measured  15x15  and  no  matter 
how  many  stoves  there  tvere  in  the  rest 
of  the  house  this  room  demanded  one  all 
of  its  own.  Shortly  after  we  were  married 
we  acquired  a  big  parlor  stove,  and  this 
was  the  one  we  put  into  our  kitchen.  I 
have  cooked  with  kerosene  all  of  my 
married  life. 

A  few  years  ago  we  installed  a  pipeless 
heater,  and  although  it  made  the  rest  of 
the  house  quite  comfortable,  that  icebox 
of  a  kitchen  still  demanded  the  big  parior 


A  Small  Town  Gift  Shop 

When  traveling  along  the  Roosevelt 
Trail  vou  arrive  at  a  .small  town  not  tar 
from  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  an  the 
heart  of  the  town  yon  will  notice  a  gift 
shop  sign.  Located  in  a  historic  three- 
storv  mansion  which  is  set  m  a  spacious 
dawn  .studded  with  •wondrous  maple  trees, 
with  the  house  surrounded  by  vines  and 
;ay  perennials,  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 


PHIUIPSS 


For  Trouble* 
due  to  Acid, 

.ndigest.on 

acid  stomach 
mgARTBUR-H 
headache 
nausea 


When  Food 
Sours 


Sweeten  the  stomach-— instantly 


About  two  hours  after  eating  many 
people  suffer  from  sour  stomachs. 
They  call  it  indigestion.  It  means  that 
the  stomach  nerves  have  been  over- 
stimulated.  There  is  excess  acid.  The 
way  to  correct  it  is  with  an  alkali, 
which  neutralizes  many  times  its  vol¬ 
ume  in  acid. 

The  right  way  is  Phillips  Milk  of 
Magnesia — just  a  tasteless  dose  in 
water.  It  is  pleasant,  efficient  and 
harmless.  It  has  remained  the  stand¬ 
ard  with  physicians  in  the  50  years 
since  its  invention. 

It  is  the  quick  method.  Results 


come  almost  instantly.  It  is  the  ap¬ 
proved  method.  You  will  never  use 
another  when  you  have  experienced 
relief  in  this  superior  form. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 
sicians  for  50  years  in  correcting  ex¬ 
cess  acids.  25c  and  50c  a  bottle — any 
drugstore. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the 
U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  The 
Charles  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessor  Charles  H. 
Phillips  since  1875. 


itips  on  tne  value  oi  luan  »^ «****»**»-*.  I  decided  to  bave  a  new 

*  e  °  ,  .  ,nafrihntnr«i  secure  a  kitchen;  a  small  livable  one,  efficient  and 

.tell  us  why  some  distributors  secure  a  ^  ^  We  had  nQ  money>  but  we  did 

return  of  as  much  as  20  per  cent  on  tne  bave  a  chicken  coop  that  had  housed  but 

volume  of  business,  while  the  man  who  oue  batch  of  chicks  for  a  short  time.  It 

feeds  and  milks  the  cows  must  be  content  was  14x20  and  built  of  new  lumber,  for 
iet us  auu  which  we  paid  $100  some  time  ago.  when 

with  a  bare  living.  we  bad  more  money  than  we  have  now. 

— -  The  new  (?)  kitchen  measures  11x15, 

outside  measurements.  Some  of  this 
space  is  taken  up  by  closets.  One  of 
them  is  a  big  one  made  especially  for 
the  men  folk,  and  is  filled  with  guns, 
shells,  coats,  shoes  and  whatnot. 

The  foundation  is  of  concrete  and  the 
floor  is  always  warm.  The  floor  is  made 
from  the  chicken  coop  roof,  and  the  roof 
is  made  from  the  coop  floor.  The  siding 
is  on  the  sides,  where  it  ought  to  be,  and 
is  covered  with  new  weatherboards, 
e'ift  shops  in  the  country.  There  are  two  windows,  one  facing  the 

This  home  is  owned  by  the  people  -who  north  and  one  the  west.  When  they 
reside  there.  The  man  of  the  family  is  started  out  in  life  sometime  around  1900 
a  business  man.  Nine  years  ago,  after  a  they  did  their  duty  as  storm  sash.  They 
maior  operation  in  a  nearby  hospital,  the  measure  22  in.  high  by  42  in.  wide.  They 
wife  desired  to  do  something  that  would  are  placed  3  ft.  G  in.  from  the  floor.  We 
require  outdoor  work.  She  was  still  un-  have  discovered  that  by  placing  this  way 
decided  when  a  passing  tourist  wished  there  is  a  much  better  distribution  of  light, 
to  purchase  some  of  the  choice  asters  They  are  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  let 
that  were  growing  in  the  garden  in  the  down  from  the  top,  which  permits  tliehot 
rear  of  the  house.  That  was  the  begin-  air  to  escape  whenever  needful.  We  lined 
ni'ng  For  several  years  the  woman  has  the  wall  with  a  light-weight  board  that 
conducted  a  florist  ' business,  raising  her  does  not  contain  plaster,  and  is  very 
own  plants  and  flowers  for  the  trade.  warm.  .  ,  ^  .  . 

She  has  a  large  stand  on  the  lawn  The  ceding  is  seven  feet  high.  This  is 
under  the  trees,  close  to  the  road.  This  is  really  the  cause  of  the  room  being  so 
not  a  covered  affair,  but  each  variety  of  comfortable.  Our  only  heat  comes  from 
plants  is  placed  on  a  table,  plant  stand  an  oil  cook  stove  which  is  lighted  all 
or  bench  by  itself.  All  are  plainly  day  long.  The  kettle  sings  from  morning 


All  are 

marked,  so  that  the  passerby  can  quickly 
see  the  prices.  In  addition  to  the  plants 
are  many  choice  flowers.  Popular  mixed 
bouquets  may  be  purchased  for  50  cents. 
There  were  many  calls  for  candy,  _  so 


until  night.  When  it  gets  pretty  cold  we 
light  a  second  burner,  but  as  I  cook  a 
great  deal  this  is  really  no  extra  expense. 
On  those  bitter  cold,  windy  days  we  put 
the  oven  on  and  are  very  comfortable. 


four  years  ago  this  woman  began  making  We  buy  the  kerosene  by  wholesale,  and 
fudge  which  sold'  for  three  cents  per  seldom  use  more  than  a  gallon  a  day. 
square  or  nine  squares  for  25  cents.  She  I  can’t  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
now  makes  five  varieties  of  candy  for  the  without  coal  to  bring  up  from  the  cellar 
trade.  The  candy  is  placed  in  glass  candy  or  ashes  to  take  out  and  dump.  There  is 
jars  on  an  antique  stand  alongside  the  little  or  no  dust,  and  best  of  all  my 
plants  and  ‘flowers.  Many  tourists  make  young  daughter  doesn’t  have  to  be  coaxed 
large  purchases  of  the  candy  and  plan  to"  keep  out  of  the  coal  bucket.  She  did 
to  stop  at  this  place  on  their  return.  get  'her  little  head  between  the  burners 
The  woman  learned  to  make  reed  one  day.  but  as  only  one  was  lighted  she 
baskets  to  display  the  beautiful  flowers,  just  burned  one  ear  slightly, 
and  also  for  the  trade.  She  did  her  own  The  15  by  15  icebox  kitchen  has  been 
designing  and  made  many  unique  baskets,  turned  into  a  library.  It  is  housing  our 
trays,  and  other  articles  of  reed.  many*  books,  and  they  don’t  mind  the 

This  business  woman,  who  was  an  cold  a  bit — that  is,  not  as  much  as  I  did 


AT 

FACTORY 

PRICES 

Send  for 


1930 
SAMPLE 
BOOK 

SHOWING  a  vast  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modern, 
strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  borders — to¬ 
gether  with  instructionsfor  meas¬ 
uring  and  hanging.  Large  double 
rollsatrock  bottom  factory  prices. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 
PAPER  CO. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


SMORTON  WALL 
Dept.  H 


FACTORY 
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FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Sei'Vice  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  T. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr  . 

90 


rKcfc  DOOK 

quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced 
inents,  FREE  FREIGHT 

200  stove,  range  and  furnace  bar-  ^ 
gains.  Porcelain  enamel  ranges, 
choice  of  6  colors.  Ou, 
gasoline  and  gas  stoves,  fur¬ 
naces.  Cash  or  terms.  24-hour 
shipment.  30  day  Free  '.Trial. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back .  5- 
Year  Guarantee.  29  years  in 
-  business.  760,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  -  -  Michigan 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYou  ’ 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade.artiaticwail  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  nsual  small 
mail  order  catalog bntatarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design*  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  95  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cuticura 
Talcum 

The  newest  member  of  the  Cuticora  family  , 
for  the  newest  member  of  your  family 

The  Ideal  Baby  Powder  25c. 


Free  Power  for  Pumping 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will  oper¬ 
ate  a  Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for  house, 
barn,  garden,  swimming  pool  or  fountain. 
No  fuel,  oil  or  electric  current  needed.  Can 
use  air  pressure  or  open  tank.  Our  rams 
are  hot-galvanized,  guaranteed  rust-proof. 
Write  for  full  information.  Rife  Hydraulic 
Mfg.  Co.,  90-D  West  St.,  New  York  City. 

Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 

With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 

(■■■■*■■  Mail  this  slip  today 

■ 
■ 
I 


Wool 


your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  l 
you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  good 
that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear 
Write  for  catalogue  and|  samples 
Prices  reasonable. 


Blankets  ani*  ^olon,a*  Q°ve.r!et;9‘  .Made  fr.°? 

Batting 
Robes 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  St,  West  Unity,  Ohi« 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PAltK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


ardent  lover  of  nature,  was  also  a  writer. 


E.  E.  P. 
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■  National  Savings  Bank 

1  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book- 

■  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  5 

■  World.” 

■  I 

J  Name  . . . . 

a  a 

.  Address  . a 

| 

I  -City . .  .a  •  .RN  Y  ■ 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

2  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
SI  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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For  the  Porch  Dining-Room 

I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  especially 
new  about  this  idea,  but  in  our  case  it 
has  been  so  eminently  satisfactory  that  I 
want  to  direct  attention4  to  it  again. 

In  our  new  home  we  have  a  small 
screened  porch,  next  to  the  little  entrance 
hall  adjoining  the  kitchen.  The  grape  ar¬ 
bor  stretches  over  both  of  the  sides  not 
enclosed  by  the  main  house  and  ell,  and 
the  shade  and  coolness  from  the  vines 
have  made  of  this  porch  a  most  inviting 
spot  in  hot  weather.  We  wished  to  use 
it  for  our  meals,  as  well  as  for  prepar¬ 
ing  vegetables,  etc.,  for  cooking,  and  to 
this  end  put  there,  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  chairs  and  the  refrigerator,  an 
antique  drop-leaf  walnut  table,  the  size 
of  which  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  require¬ 
ments.  We  wished  something  on  this 
table  easier  to  keep  clean  than  linen  or 
crocheted  mats,  for  meals,  so  I  examined 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


543— Slimly  Flatter¬ 
ing.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46  and 
48-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1  yd.  of 
40-in.  contrasting 
and  3*4  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


304  —  Slenderizing 
Effect.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18.  20  years,  36.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39  in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


'.k.V.V^r  -K'V- 


236 — Typical  Sports 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years.  36.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3>4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in  con¬ 
trasting  and  1  vd. 
of  1-in  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


354 — The  New  Cape 
Collar.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8. 
10.  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-iu.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


the  colors  of  the  floor,  the  walls,  the 
linoleum  rug,  and  the  curtains  over  a 
small  closet  for  mops  and  brooms,  and 
decided  just  what  I  needed,  to  fill  out  my 
color  scheme.  I  then  went  up  street  and 
asked  to  see  some  linoleum  in  these  col¬ 
ors,  and  printed  in  squares  of  proper  size. 
The  linoleum  could  not  be  found,  but  in 
a  piece  of  felt  base  I  discovered  exactly 
what  I  wanted,  at  only  $1  per  yard.  A 
lew  moments  of  counting  squares,  etc., 
showed  me  I’d  need  only  a  half  yard.  I 
brought  it  home,  cut  out  one-half  dozen 
of  the  figured  squares  for  the  plates,  a 
cluster  of  four  for  center  of  table,  two 
(not  cut.  apart,  of  course)  for  meat  plat- 
(er,  and  other  dishes  the  same.  The  col¬ 
ors  look  beautiful  on  the  walnut  wood, 
and  my  set  has  been  much  admired.  And 
what  a  saving  of  laundry  !  Of  course  a 
yard,  or  even  three-fourths  yard  of  the 
felt  base  would  have  yielded  mats  for  a 
larger  family,  and  a  more  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  mats — all  qicely  “bordered,”  and 
looking  as  if  bought  in  a  set,  at  a  much 
higher  price.  MRS.  E.  m. 


48  IN  SECOND  GEAR 
65  HORSEPOWER 
INTERNAL  4-WHEEL  BRAKES 
RICH  UPHOLSTERY 
HYDRAULIC  SHOCK  ABSORBERS 


SEDAN  DE  LUXE 

$850 

Other  models  start  at  $695.  Prices 
f.o.b.  Toledo.  O.,  and  specifications 
subject  to  change  without  notice 


Its  performance  must 
be  experienced  to  be  believed! 


NEW  WILLYS  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  WILLYS  -  OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  uge. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reanest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  abont  Paint  and  Painting  for  Dnrability .  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  OS.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eet.  184;; 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS*  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory- to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avc.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  Btands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected*  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  siaea  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
VV&fTir  mmm  and  Material  Book  No. 
^  W  "  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
BOOKS  313-373  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ali  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1«4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


iiiiiuuiiiiiMiiiiuiiinmuimiiiimmiiiiu 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Spring  time 
is  tonie  time 

After  the  rigors  of  winter  your  cows 
should  be  given  a  tonic  to  tone  up 
the  system  and  stimulate  the 
appetite.  They  have  been  without 
green  feed  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
tonic  will  help  put  them  in  shape  for 
the  heavy  w  ork  ahead.  Remember ! 
a  few  cents  invested  now  will  re¬ 
turn  a  hundred-fold  later  on.  Use — 


Dr.  LeGear’s 

i 

Stock  Powders 


miner a  l-ized. 

Contains  mineral  and  vegetable  ingredients  scienti¬ 
fically  compounded  to  produce  an  effective  tonic, 
appetizer,  conditioner  and  regulator  for  cows  and 
_  other  farm  animals. 

Fl*©©  Dr.  LeGear  Offers 
UOOMLV  Guaranteed  Results 

This  coupon  good  y  Get  from  fyour  dealer  enough  of 
for  Dr.  LeGear V‘Care  \  Dr.  LeGear’a  Stock  Powders  to  make 
andTrea  t  men  t  of  Stock  \  a  sixty-day  test.  Mix  regularly  with 
and  Poultry.”  128  pagest  N  «®y  f®**1-  If  not,  eatisfied  with 
205  subjects,  59illustration.  S  jt.'Sijf.ffSES 

A  valuable  acientifie  treatise  fully  refund  every  cent 
ondairycowa,horaee,hoga,sheep  \  paid.  Your  decision  ac- 
and  poultry.(Usual  price  50c).  Take  \  cepted  without  qucs- 
coupon  to  your  local  dealer.  If  he  doe  s  \  tion. 
not  have  book,  send  coupon  with  lOo 

to  pay  postage  and  mailing  to  '  N.  Dr. JL.  D.  LeGear 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear,  V.S.  \  Mcd.cme  Co., 

4126  Beck  Are.,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  \ 


Tour 

Atoms. 


Your 
Address.. 


Lx 


Dr.L.D.LeGear.V.9. 
Graduate  Ontario  Vetert. 
nary  College,  1892.  Thirty- 
eight  years  of  veterinary 
practice.  Eminent  authority 
on  diseases  of  poultry  and 
stock.  Nationally  known 
ponltry  expert  and  breeder. 
Noted  author  and  lecturer. 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
DIFFERENT  milker  in 
actual  operation  in 
your  barn  on  your  own 
cows.  Write  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  demonstration. 


JUST  ENOUGH  SUCTION 


JUST  enough  suction  to  draw  the  milk  .  .  .  no  more  ... 

no  less.  That’s  all  the  baby  calf  exerts.  It’s  all  that 
the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker  produces  in  milking  a 
cow.  The  cow  herself  governs  the  amount  of  suction 
and  frequency  of  pulsations  of  the  Perfection  Automatic 
Milker.  She  automatically  regulates  the  milker’s  action 
by  the  way  her  milk  flows. 

All  cows  milk  differently.  With  a  Perfection 
Automatic,  a  hard  milker  gets  more  suction ...  in  shorter 
sucks.  If  a  cow  milks  easy,  the  suction  applied  by  the 
Perfection  Automatic  is  reduced,  but  the  sucks  are  longer. 


EASY  teems  PERFECTION 
Automatic 

MILKER 


The  baby  calf  varies  the  length  and 
strength  of  his  suctions.  So  does 
the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker. 
This  automatic  regulation  is  an 
exclusive  Perfection  feature. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Why  Milk  Tests  Vary 

During  the  next  few  months,  when 
fresh  cows  are  in  the  majority  in  our 
herds,  we  may  hear  some  morning  from 
the  shipping  station  that  the  butterfat 
test  of  our  milk  is  below  that  required 
by  law,  and  that  unless  something  is 
done  very  quickly,  a  fine  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  imposed.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  milk  from  herds  composed 
largely  of  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  will  test 
higher  than  that  from  herds  composed 
mostly  of  Holsteins.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  factors  which  may  cause  a 
lowering  of  the  fat  content  of  the  milk. 

The  greatest  variation  comes  in  the 
individual  cow  and  individuals  will  vary 
in  the  production  of  butterfat  in  their 
milk  from  year  to  year.  The  fatter  the 
cow  is  at  the  time  of  freshening,  the 
richer  will  be  her  milk  during  her  whole 
lactation  period.  In  other  words,  a  cow 
which  freshens  in  a  good  fat  condition 
will  produce  milk  higher  in  butterfat 
than  if  she  were  allowed  to  freshen  in  a 
poor  or  run-down  condition. 

If  the  majority  of  the  herd  freshened 
at  one  time,  one  may  find  that  after 
about  a  month  of  milking  the  production 
is  high  and  the  fat  test  low.  As  the  fat 
test,  however,  changes  with  the  stage  of 
lactation,  during  a  normal  milking  period, 
the  fat  test  is  high  at  the  beginning, 
gradually  growing  less  until  it  reaches 
its  low  point  during  the  second  or  third 
month,  when  it  begins  gradually  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  lactation  period  progresses. 
In  June  and  July  pastures  are  usually 
the  main  source  of  food  and  furnish  an 
abundance  of  succulence.  This,  together 
with  the  warm  weather,  seems  to  lower 
the  fat  test.  The  months  of  December 
and  January  have  the  opposite  effect 
upon  the  fat  content  of  the  milk,  as 
during  these  months  the  temperature  is 
low  and  the  air  is  dry. 

Incomplete  milking  is  another  cause  of 
variation  in  fat  content  of  an  individual 
cow’s  milk.  The  first  two  streams  of  milk 
are  always  considerably  lower  in  fat  than 
that  portion  which  follows,  and  decidedly 
lower  than  the  last  milk  drawn,  so  that, 
when  a  cow  is  not  completely  milked  out, 
her  total  fat  content  of  the  milk  will 
naturally  be  lower.  When  a  practice  of 
irregular  intervals  between  milkings  is 
followed,  there  is  noticed  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  milk  produced. 
Evening’s  milk  usually  tests  higher  than 
morning’s  milk,  because  of  the  shorter 
interval  between  milkings.  However,  the 
evening’s  milk  is  inclined  to  test  higher 
when  the  intervals  are  the  same.  It  has 
been  found  that  disturbances  such  as  the 
ill  treatment  of  cattle,  fright,  or  the 
presence  of  dogs  in  the  pasture,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  lowering  of  not  only  the 
quantity  of  milk  but  its  quality  in 
fat  as  well. 

One  is  often  asked  if  fat  content  of 
milk  may  be  changed  by  feeding.  Over 
feeding  or  under  feeding  will  not  generally 
have  any  affect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  However,  if  the  cow  is  iu  good 
condition,  under  feeding  may  lower  the 
milk  production  and  increase  the  fat. 
Sudden  changes  in  the  feeding  practice 
may  temporarily  increase  the  fat  content. 
Beets,  grass,  potatoes  or  silage  have  a 
slight,  but  not  a  permanent  effect  upon 
the  fat  content  of  the  product.  Variation 
in  the  fat  may  be  caused  by  extreme 
changes  in  the  weather.  Sudden  rises  in 
temperature  tend  to  decrease  fat  per¬ 
centages  slightly  and  conversely  during 
periods  of  extreme  cold  weather  the  fat 
tends  to  increase.  Clear,  dry  and  cold 
weather  usually  results  in  a  uniform 
quality  as  regards  fat  in  milk. 

When  brought  into  the  barn  from  the 
pasture  on  the  run  there  is  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  milk  flow,  with  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  fat.  Other 
causes  of  variation  may  be  due  to  poor 
health  which  will  cause  a  decrease  both 
in  milk  and  fat.  The  heat  period  does 
not  affect  some  cows  in  their  production 
of  milk  or  fat,  while  with  others  there 
seems  to  be  a  decline  in  the  milk,  with 
an  increase  in  the  fat  content.  Probably 
after  five  or  six  lactation  periods  one 
may  expect  the  average  fat  content  of  a 
cow’s  milk  to  be  gradualy  less  with  each 
advance  in  her  age,  so  that  we  may 
expect  cows  10  years  more  of  age  to 


PERFECTION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue  .  .  .  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


500*000  Farmers 

lave  Borrowed  from  the  12  Mutual 
federal  Land  Banks  a  Billion  and  a  Half 
Dollars  at  an  average  interest  rate  of 

5*4% 

|HIS  $1,500,000,000  in  long-term  loans  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  their  farms 
provided  much  needed  capital  during  a  period  when  funds  were  scarce  and  the 
average  farm  income  low.  All  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  farmers  have  met 
eir  obligations.  The  12  Banks  have  total  capital,  legal  and  other  reserves  and  un- 
vided  profits  aggregating  more  than  $84,000,000.  Their  total  assets  exceed  $1,300,- 
0,000.  The  net  carrying  value  of  the  real  estate,  sheriffs’  certificates  and  similar  items 

owned  by  the  12  banks  on  November  30,  1929, 
was  only  1.1%  of  their  assets. 

The  services  of  the  12  Banks  and  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  through  which  the  loans 
are  made  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit  and 
they  will  increase  in  the  future. 

The  12  Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


r 


When  you  'write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  *' square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


F...  adding  flavor 
to  food  • . .  or  weight 
to  cattle  . . .  get  the 

right  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt 

DIAMOND  Crystal  Salt  is  flaked. 

Like  a  snowflake,  it  dissolves 
instantly  .  .  .  permeating  the  roast 
or  the  soup  or  the  vegetables 
through  and  through  . . .  bringing 
out  every  bit  of  the  delicious  natu¬ 
ral  food  flavor. 

For  live  stock,  too,  pure,  cool 
Diamond  Crystal  Salt  is  appetiz¬ 
ing.  It  encourages  stock  to  eat  the 
full  amount  needed  for  health  and 
good  Aveight. 

There  is  also  a  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  for  butter-making,  icheese- 
making,  pickling,  meat  curing  and 
all  farm  uses.  The  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  Co.,  St.  Clair,  Michigan. 


A  product  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


Heals  the  teat 

—keeps  It  open 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat  Dilators,  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats, 
Hard  Milkers.  They  are  flexible,  bend  with 
the  teat  and  will  not  break.  Have  a  deep  yield¬ 
ing  surface  of  soft,  absorbent  texture,  fit 
large  or  small  teats,  and  carry  the  | 
medication  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
STERILIZED,  packed  in  medicated 
ointment.  Beware  of  imitations  with  stiff, 
fibre  cores  that  may 
break  or  puncture  teat  Soft,  absorb- 


and  with  hard,  rough 
surface,  irritating  and 
capable  of  carrying  little 
or  no  medication  into 
the  teat  canal. 

A  large  jar  of  Dr. 
Naylor  Dilators  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid, 
for  $1.00  if  your 
dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  /,  - 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.  '' 
x  Dept.  5 
Morris  N.  Y. 


ent  texture »>■ 


Small, round¬ 
ed  end,  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


I  Use  Copper 

In  This  New  Kind 
of  Fencing 


LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 

Here’s  a  New  Kind  of  Fencing,  made 
/  of  Copper  Steel  Wire.  The  greatest 
-  improvementin  fence  making  in50yrs. 
My  new  Copper  Steel  Fence  lasts  twice  as 
,  long  as  non-copper  steel,  saves  you  half. 

NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 

_  Write  for  my  New  Catalog  today — get 
my  Direct  From  Factory  prices  on  this  amazing 
new  fencing.  I  pay  the  freight  so  there’s  no  guess¬ 
work  about  my  prices.  Over  200  styles  of  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fencing,  Steel  Posts  .Barb  Wire,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Paints, Tires,  Cream  Separators,  Baby  Chicks, 
Poultry  Supplies  and  many  other  Farm  and 
Home  Needs— at  factory  prices, delivered  prepaid.  (' 

^34  Easy  Payments 

I  Guarantee  Quality  —  Rive  24 
hour  service  and  Easy  Payments. 

Write  me  now— Jim  Brown. 

s,The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. , 

Dept.  4378 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


IES81 

THAN 


Makes  lumber, shingles, cross  ties,fence 
posts, laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 

farmers,  timber  owners,  _ 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  directfrom 
factory.  Write  today  f  orSpec- 
ial  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber." 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
722-B  Mlrs.  Escb.  Kansai  City,  St. 
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MORE  BEEF  E 
BUTTER  PROFITS 

with* 

MAR1FTTASILO 

We  mean  just  what 
we  say — “More  Beef 
and  Butter  Profits 
with  a 

MARIETTA 
CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILO” 

Prepare  now,  at  a 
savings,  for  the  big 
comeback  that  miik  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  bound  to  stage  in  a  few 
months.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
much  you  can  SAVE  by  buying  at 
this  time.  Write  NOW. 


THE  MARIETTA  SILO  COMPANY 

Dept.  R  Box  356  Marietta,  Ohio 


Auctioneering  learned  quickly— Enroll  now  for 
April  term.  Pythian  Temple  Building,  Washington 
American  Auctlen  College,  (25th  Year)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SWINE  | 


Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  (Dutchess  Co.).  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  blot-ky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D..  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrons.  4  wks.  old,  $5.50  each. 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4.50  to 

$8.00.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  for  Sale* 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  ■  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


pOR  SALE — Berkshire  Shoats— 35  to  100  pounds. 
A  Apply  at  Workmen’.  Circle,  Liberty,  New  York 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  l  Pigs,  si.oo  each.  Fed- 
free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  S15.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fells,  H.  Y, 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— Sows,  Boars,  Pig*. 
A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 


Pigs  for  Sale 


Young  feeder*,  14-161  bs.( 


lbs.,  $6.50  ea.  Good  grade,  carefully  sorted  stock. 
Ship  what  you  want  C.  O.D.  on  approval.  Breeds: 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed.  Wm.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mate.  Tel.  1085 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Good  rugged  feeding  pigs,  weighing  18  to  20  lbs.  They 
will  satisfy  you  in  everyway.  Price  $5.50  ea.  Shipped 

C.O.D.  HIGHLAND  YARDS. WALTHAM,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wul.  0888-M 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Dept.  R,  Monticello,  Iowa 


fA!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  S8>  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  T>|  TPQ 

spaniel  ruro 


2  mos.,  long  ears,  wavy  coats. 
Males..  SIO  Females..  *5 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Catalogue.  S.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Six  Eligible  Springer  Spaniel  Puppies  of 

highest  breeding.  M.  E.  WHITE,  Madison.  New  York 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


5  Choice  Yearling  Rambouillets  purebred. 

Large  typy  ewes.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y 


|  The  Farmer  M 
=  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  Z 
S  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z 

S  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  Z 

Z  far  sale  by  \ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  E 

Zj  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

riiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


produce  a  milk  of  less  richness  than  the 
young  cow. 

Finally  we  may  say  that  the  variation 
is  not  due  to  the  cow  or  any  factors  which 
may  affect  her,  but  due  to  the  condition 
of  the  milk  itself  when  samples  are  taken 
for  butterfat  testing.  First  of  all  the 
milk  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  pour¬ 
ing  from  one  recepta-ble  to  another,  or 
by  *being  stirred  thoroughly  in  order  to 
get  a  uniform  mixing  of  the  fat  globules. 
Sli-ghtly  sour  or  slightly  turned  mi'lk  will 
not  give  an  accurate  result.  Milk  that  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  a  sample  bottle 
for  any  length  of  time  will  give  lower 
tests  than  normally,  unless  particular 
pains  are  taken  to  remove  all  the  cream 
from  adhearing  to  the  edge  of  the  sample 
•bottle.  Correct  temperatures  during 
centrifuging  are  as  necessary  as  all  other 
precautions,  and  the  sample  before  it  is 
read  should  be  placed  in  a  hot  water  bath. 
•Should  any  dairyman  be  cautioned  as  to 
his  milk  test  being  low,  he  would  do  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  above  causes  of 
variation,  and  check  up  on  the  different 
cows  in  his  herd,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  the  cows  and  the  milk  are 
being  kept.  J.  w.  B. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. ) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  48c;  best  dairy’,  lb., 
50c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  do/.,  40c;  small  eggs,  do/,., 
37c;  duck  eggs,  do/.,  55c;  minimum  weight,  all 
eggs,  do/..  34  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  mile  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bn..  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples,  pk..  75c;  beans,  dry.  lb..  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c;  cabbage,  red.  head,  4c;  new  carrots,  bch., 
7c;  celery,  bch.,  5c:  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive, 
lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  horseradish 
root,  lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce, 
head,  7c ;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.40;  onions,  green, 
bch.,  5c;  pears,  bu..  $2  to  $2.75;  new  potatoes, 
pk.,  42c;  bu.,  $1.65;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  pars¬ 
ley,  bch  .  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  beh., 
5c;  salsify,  bcl).,  10c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts., 
25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb., 
3c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
live  poultry,  light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  dressed  poultry,  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb., 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.— Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c:  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb..  30c:  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lh.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c:  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb..  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  48c;  rabbit,  dressed,  11).,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75e;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb..  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
714  to  8c;  special  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
herds,  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $200 
to  $300;  good  grades,  $150  to  $175:  common, 
$90  to  $125;  beef  cows  and  bulls.  100  lbs.,  $12 
to  $14;  common  to  poor,  $6  to  $10;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20;  good,  $12  to  $16; 
common,  $9  to  $11;  pork,  supply  plenty,  market 
good,  $10  to  $12:  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  local, 
fresh  eggs,  do/..  38  to  40c;  maple  syrup,  new 
crop,  gal.,  $2.50. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt..  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  store,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb., 
42  to  44c;  cut  from  tub.  lb..  38  to  40c:  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  121/4  to  15c;  whole  milk,  lb.,  33  to 
40e;  part  skim-milk,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh  do/.,  42  to  45c;  storage,  do/.,  33  to  35c; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c:  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  capons,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  ducks, 
lb.,  25  to  30c;  pork  loins,  8  to  10  lbs.,  lb.,  23 
to  25c;  pork  shoulders,  fresh,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
apples,  fancy,  eating,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  cooking, 
lb..  5  to  6c;  potatoes,  pk..  47  to  50c;  turnips, 
lb.,  5  to  6c;  parsnips,  lb.,  8c:  mushrooms,  fresh, 
lb.,  47  to  50c;  honey,  extracted,  5-lb.  pall, 
$1.10  to  $1.25:  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75  to  $3; 
sugar,  lb.,  60  to  75c.  F.  A.  0. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Mia*r.  0-15. — Southwestern  Exposition 
and.  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Wonth,  Tex. 

March  17-1*2. — International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  17.— Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull 
Bale,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mar.  17. — Dispersal  of  llol, steins  to 
close  estate  of  K.  B.  Coulter,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  18|. — Aberdeen-Angus  Iowa  State 
Show  and  Sale  Des  Moines,  la.  E.  T. 
Davis,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sales  manager. 

Mar.  1 0.  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  sale 
O’Hara  .Stock  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
John  S.  Rich,  sale  manager. 

Mar.  21.  —  Joint  dispersal  Guernsey 
hterds  estate  F.  C.  Bonham,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y„  and  estate  K.  B.  Coulter,  Clifton 
Springs  at  Coulter  Farms,  Clifton  Springs, 

Apr.  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

Apr  8.  — Aberdeen-Angus,  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 


County  by  County  —  State  by  State 

NEW  METHOD  of  MILKING  ,'s 


lj2iSurge  Milker 


IN  only  five  years  time,  the  Surge 
changed  the  milking  habits  of  a 
nation!  A  new  and  revolutionary 
idea  that  has  brought  new  money¬ 
making  possibilities  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  Not  only  to  the  ordinary 
milk  producing  farm  but  to  the  fancy 
breeding  farm  as  well. 

Among  Certified  and  Grade  “A”  pro¬ 
ducers  ...  wherever  clean,  low  count 


milk  is  required,  the  Surge  has  swept 
its  way.  It  is  the  only  milker  so  quick 
to  take  apart ...  so  easy  to  clean,  that 
it  can  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  after 
every  milking,  and  still  save  the  time 
that  you  expect  a  milker  to  save. 
That’s  the  result  of  the  Surge  simple 
teat  cup  and  of  having  only  4  scant 
inches  of  rubber  from  teat  to  pail,  in¬ 
stead  of  4  feet  of  tubing  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  clean  and  sterile. 


FREE  Demonstration 


We  will  never  ask  you  to  buy  a  Surge  with¬ 
out  checking  up  for  yourself  everything  we 
have  said  for  it  .  .  .  by  actual  test ...  in  your 
own  barn  ...  on  your  own  cows.  Mail  the 
coupon  and  get  full  details. 


Represented  Everywhere 

BABS0N  FARM 
SERVICE 
MEN 


The  Babeon  Silo 
The  Surge  Milkei 
Melotte  Cream  Separatoi 
West  Bend  Bara  Equipmenl 
^ King  Dairy  Barn  Ventilation 
j^King  Poultry  House  Ventilation 


One  reliable  source  of  supply;  one  respon¬ 
sibility  for  service;  a  liberal  finance  plan. 
Check  coupon  for  catalogs  desired. 


Easy  Terms  ^s‘“nTaf! 

ter  installation  and  easy  pay¬ 
ments  for  20  months.  In  buy¬ 
ing  this  way  you  can  have  the 
best  .  .  .  and  have  it  NOW. 


■  Rabson  Manufacturing  Corporation 

■  2843  W.  19th  St.,Dept.  30-73  Chicago 
J  588  E.  Willow  8t.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

■  Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  send  me  at  once 
|  catalogues  describing  your  lines  checked  below. 

□  Bam  Equipment  0  Ventilation 
J  □  Surge  Milker  □  Silo  □  Melotte  Separator 

g  Name 

■  — — - 
I  Address 

■ . - . . ; - 

|  No.  of  cows 

milked 


»•«  GUERNSEYS  ..  \ 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Salet  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


L  '«%  dairy  cattle  ~ 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 

Clean,  heavy  producing  dairy  cow*  sold  subject  to 
Tuberculin  Test  can  be  found  in  any  amount  in  this 
area  tested  county.  We  have  all  the  dairy  breeds 
both  pure  breds  and  grades.  The  supply  at  this  time 
is  very  good  and  the  prices  are  right.  10  P.  B. 
Holsteins  for  *1,700.  Grade,  springers  and  fresh 
cows  are  averaging  *1*5  to  *150  in  carloads  F.  O.  B. 
Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CHEDCO  FARM 

FOB  SALE  CHEAP  in  order  to  make  room 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Dropped  February  25,  1929 
SIRE:  Greyholme’s  Proud  Squire  130717 
DAM:  Chedco  Josephine  185397 
10129.9  lbs.  Milk.  611.50  lbs.  ButterFat.  Class  F 

C.  E.  C0TTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024.  Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


600  Lbs.  Fat  As  2-Year-Olds 

Such  records  are  being  made  by  daughters  of 
our  herd  sires.  We  are  offering  Guernsey  Bull 
Calves  out  of  high  record  cows,  that  will  sire 
the  same  sort  of  heifers  for  you.  Write  us. 

Bethany-Homestead  Farms,  Honesdale,  Penna. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Our  barns  are  crowded  with  more  than  135  Guernseys, 
under  2  years  of  age.  To  make  room,  we  will  sell  a  few 
young  Guernseys,  (male  or  female)  at  very  low  prices. 
Write  immediately  for  pedigrees.  Herd  accredited  and 
blood-tested.  Tarbell  Farms,  SmithvlUe  Flats, N.  Y. 


Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls_with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin 

ttoi  ”  ’ 


e.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt. 


See. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 

Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGE  WOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wls! 


RABBITS 


ORDER  YOUR  RABBITS 

800  for  Easter  Delivery  Now! 

On  account  of  my  health  and  help  I  am  selling  all  m  v 
White  Angora  Woolers,  Dutch;  all  colors.  Ten  10  to  its 
weeks  old,  *1.00-*1.50  each.  Chinchillas— 4  does,  1  buck 
5!*  mos.,  pedigreed,  $12.00.  i  Pair  Checkered  Giants,  5U 
mos.,  *5.00  pair.  Black  and  Steel  Bucks  and  Does.  Flem¬ 
ish  Giants,  bred  from  John  1, 18  lbs..  Black  Beauty  II  17hi 
lbs.,  Hayner’s  Big  Girl,  17  lbs.,  5  to  7  mos.,  $7.00-$10  00 
each.  Cash  with  order.  JONAS  HAYNER,  Prop 
LIVINGSTON  RABBITRY  NO.  1,  Livingston,  N  vl 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen- Angus  Beef  Cattle 

Best  of  b>  eeding  and  individuality.  Bred  heifers  for  sale. 
8.  D.  Wicks,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE! 

10  Ids.  Calves,  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  Ids.  Springers,H6  Cows; 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sort;  other  cattle;  2  Ids.  Work 
Horses.  Write  or  wire,  a  LOYD  JOHNSTON, Stockport,  la. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSES 

One  stallion,  one  mare;  registered  stock,  young,  large 
handsome;  ready  for  work  or  breeding. 

UPWEY  FARM  Box  58  WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 


J  D  — '  „  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
DDCtlaiiC  ronies  makes  with  eolts  by  side  or 
J  separate.  Pricesright.  A.  I.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwaier.Obi* 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


Chinchilla  Rabbits  Ss 

first  *15.00  takes  the  lot.  L.  MITCHELL,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FUR  RABBITS 


Selected  Pedigreed  Stock. 
SMALL  stock  exchange 
Rout*  2  Aubnrn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS-State  price  in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road,  N.  Y.  C 


GOATS 


ft  quarts  a  day  milking  strain. 
C.  RECHLIN,  North  Collins,  Erie  County,  New  York 


A 


BUCK  AND  DOE  WITH  THREE  KIDS 
Address  JAMES  LAWRENCE,  Hudson  Ave.,  Helmar,  Ji,  *. 
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A  typical  cow  of  this  experiment 


The  Cal  ving  Story 
of  32  cows 


A  cow  that  has  trouble  calving  goes  off  in  her  produc¬ 
tion  for  months.  Calves  that  come  dead  mean  a  distinct 
loss ,  especially  if  it’s  a  heifer  and  you  wanted  to  save 
her .  Calves  dropped  puny  and  undersized  usually  never 
grow  out.  These  well-known  facts  are  responsible  for 
the  following  observations  from  the  Dr,  Hess  Clark 
Research  Farm,  of  Ashland,  Ohio. 

v  v  v 

Thirty-two  cows  were  bred,  fed  and  cared  for 
alike.  But  in  addition  to  the  regular  feed  and  care, 
16  were  given  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  for 
at  least  60  days  before  they  calved  and  during 
lactation.  The  other  16  cows  did  not  receive  the 
Stock  Tonic. 

The  32  cows  all  calved  .  .  .  but  not  alike! 

Of  the  16  that  did  not  receive  the  Stock  Tonic,  7 
had  calving  trouble.  Two  of  them  calved  prema¬ 
turely,  dropping  subnormal  calves,  one  of  which 
was  bom  dead.  One  dropped  a  subnormal  calf 
which  died  soon  after  it  came.  Two  of  the  7  devel¬ 
oped  serious  udder  trouble.  Four  retained  their 
after-birth.  One  of  the  other  9  developed  milk  fever. 

Every  last  cow  of  the  16  that  got  Stock  Tonic 
calved  normally.  Every  cow  dropped  a  fully 


developed  calf.  Every  cow  came  to  her  milk  normally 
except  one  that  developed  milk  fever. 

Fifteen  out  of  16  cows  fed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
milked  in  top  shape.  No  calving  troubles  to  hamper 
their  production.  Half  of  the  other  16  (the  ones 
that  didn’t  get  Stock  Tonic)  were  handicapped  by 
calving  troubles  ...  a  handicap  that  cut  their 
milk  production  to  sixty  per  cent  of  normal  .  .  . 
and  that  for  the  entire  time  they  were  in  milk. 

Accurate  records  on  every  cow  at  the  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark  Research  Farm  for  the  last  three  years 
show  that  those  which  received  Stock  Tonic  pro¬ 
duced  over  $60  more  profit  per  cow  per  year  than 
those  that  did  not.  The  Stock  Tonic  cows  calved 
normally.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  cows 
which  did  not  get  Stock  Tonic  calved  prema¬ 
turely,  or  irregularly . 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  costs  2c  per 
cow  per  day.  Follow  our  plan  of  continuous  feed¬ 
ing  for  biggest  returns.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
90-day  supply  from  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 
Figure  18  pounds  per  cow.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


r 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

Corona  Wool  Fat  Ointment  quickly 
r  heals  and  soothes  Cut3,  Scalds.  Burns 
or  Wounds  of  any  kind.  Works  like  magic 
>n  Caked  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  also  Sore 
Shoulders,  Necks,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Collar 
Boils,  Scratches.  Sold  by  your  druggist 
with  a  money  back  guarantee.  Two 
sizes,  65c  and  $1.25.  Order  from  as  if 
druggist  can’t  supply.  Book  of  use3 
Free.  Write. 

CORONA  MFC,  CO. 

60  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


CORONA 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding  ^ 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder.  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book— BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-1 1 6-M  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


.  mtf  or 
Poultry-,  Swine  and  Cettl. 

S  TR  UVBN'S 
FISH  MRAL 


SPECIAL  # 


Wood 


Stave 


Concrete 


Stave 


Tile 


Steel 


Write  us  today  for  details.  Five  real  reasons  for  these 

Big  Savings  to  Early  Buyers  by 
Quick  Action 

137  men  who  act  promptly  will  get  liberal  concessions  on 
first-quality  Grange  Silos.  A  card  will  bring  you  our  offer, 
FREE.  No  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.  Write  today. 


DISCOUNTS 
ON  173 
SILOS 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


March  15,  1930 

With  the  Livestock 

Dairy  Hero  Management. — One  angle 
of  managing  a  herd  of  pedigree  dairy 
cattle  is  perplexing  the  manager  of  a 
farm  in  eastern  New  York.  It  is  not 
feasible  for  him  to  raise  as  many  calves 
on  the  farm  as  he  wants  to  raise.  He 
gets  a  special  price  for  his  four  per  cent 
milk  delivered  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
is  it  drawn  by  hand.  Any  one  of  his 
mature  cows  gives  too  much  milk  for 
one  calf.  It  isn’t  practicable,  under  his 
conditions,  to  permit  a  cow  to  raise  her 
calf.  He  says  that  a  good  purebred  calf, 
taken  when  a  few  days  old  from  its  dam, 
is  too  valuable  to  raise  on  powdered  or 
skim-milk  up  to  weaning  age.  Writing 
on  this  subject,  he  says :  “I  have  been 
thinking  of  a  plan  whereby  my  calves 
would  be  raised  by  foster-mothers;  these 
would  be  big,  healthy  purebred  or  grade 
cows  of  a  different  breed  from  my  own, 
with  an  average  of  about  three  per  cent 
fat  in  their  milk.  Two  or  three  calves 
would  be  put  on  one  cow.  Her  sole 
business  would  be  to  nourish  them  from 
the  time  they  were  24  to  48  hours  old 
until  weaned.  In  the  meantime,  they 
might  be  taught  to  eat  a  little  grain  in 
a  creep  while  with  their  foster-mothers 
in  pastures.  Since  we  could  not  keep 
these  cows  with  our  pedigree  herd,  I  have 
thought  something  of  renting  or  maybe 
buying  a  suitable  farm  on  which  to  keep 
them,  in  charge  of  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  raise  dairy  calves  in  the  right  way. 
So  far,  I  haven’t  seen  the  farm  nor  many 
of  the  cows  that  would  be  satisfactory. 
It  would  he  a  waste  of  his  time  for  any 
one  to  try  to  sell  me  a  farm  or  cows  or 
to  rent  me  a  farm,  for  I  am  not  ready 
to  act  until  my  plan  is  better  worked  out 
in  my  mind.  I  am  open  to  suggestions, 
however,  that  would  improve  the  plan  or 
lead  to  the  building  of  a  different  and 
better  one.  It  costs  me  too  much  to  raise 
purebred  dairy  calves.” 

Raising  Dairy  Heifers. — F.  P..  Glen 
I>oeh,  Penn.,  writes:  “Do  you  know  any¬ 
one  who  is  sending  his  dairy  calves,  two 
to  three  months  old,  to  some  farmer  to 
raise,  up  to  the  time  when  they  are  about 
ready  to  drop  their  first  calves,  at  a 
stated  price  per  pound?”  We  don’t.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  an  owner  would  enter 
into  a  contract  with  anyone  to  raise  them 
on  this  basis.  If  the  specified  price  per 
pound  were  attractive,  the  contract  would 
set  a  premium  on  fattening,  instead  of 
growing  out  and  developing  the  calves. 
Owners  of  purebreds  would  desire  person¬ 
ally  to  supervise  the  mating  of  their 
heifers  with  certain  sires  representing 
certain  strains  or  “families”  of  the  breed. 
This  would  require  the  shipping  of  valu¬ 
able  bulls,  and  their  management  by  men 
who  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  them.  It  is  reported  that  a  few 
breeders  farm  out  their  purebred  dairy 
calves  to  neighbor  or  distant  farmers  to 
raise  where  soil,  grass  and  water  condi¬ 
tions  are  especially  good.  The  costs  for 
grazing  are  figured  at  ,so  much  a  head  or 
at  a  given  sum  per  acre  for  pasture.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  cost  could,  of 
course,  be  figured  on  a  pound,  basis. 
When  James  E.  Dodge  managed  the  Hood 
Farm  herd  of  Jerseys  in  Massachusetts 
about  20  years  ago,  he  shipped  some  of 
his  weaned  calves  to  Vermont,  where  they 
spent  a  season  in  well  watered  pastures 
underlaid  with  limestone.  His  object  was  to 
give  the  calves  the*benefit  of  an  abundance 
of  herbage  that  grew  on  limestone  soils. 
We  are  informed  that  the  manager  of  a 
dairy  herd  in  New  Jersey  sends  some  of 
his  calves  to  Virginia  every  year,  where 
they  are  pastured  under  grass  and  water 
conditions  similar  to  those  chosen  in 
Vermont  by  Mr.  Dodge.  More  definite 
information  on  this  subject  is  being  ob¬ 
tained,  and,  in  due  course,  will  be  printed 
here.  In  the  meantime,  readers  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  raising  dairy 
heifers  on  a  contract  basis  will  be  helpful 
to  others  if  they  will  repoi’t  it  to  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Dairying  and  Beef  Cattle.  —  A 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dairy  farmer  writes 
(Feb.  17)  :  “Low  prices  and  labor  diffi¬ 
culties  have  convinced*  me  that  I  must 
make  a  change  in  my  farming  methods. 
I  have  been  considering  the  reducing  of 
my  dairy  herd  one-half,  and  putting  in  a 
few  beef  cattle.  My  idea  is  that  by  keeping 
one-half  of  my  best  cows  I  would  still 
have  my  regular  milk  check,  and  could 
put  in  some  beef  cattle  to  eat  my  surplus 
grass  and  hay.  I  am  told  that  beef  cattle 
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Lame  Hordes 

Cost  you  moneu 


Keep  handy  a  bottle 
of  KENDALL’S  for  all 
muscular  troubles,  lame¬ 
ness  from  spavins  and 
other  growths,  sprains, 
sores  and  injuries.  This 
powerful,  stimulating  rub 
penetrates  and  relieves 
acute  conditions  without 
causing  blisters  or  remov¬ 
ing  hair.  Used  for  over  50 
years  by  horse  owners, 
KENDALL’S  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  treat¬ 
ments  known.  $1.25  and 
65f!  sizes  at  druggists  or 
postpaid  from  DR.  B.  J. 
KENDALL  CO.,  16 
Main  Street,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 


BOOK 

free: 


84  pages  of  latest  veteri¬ 
nary  da  ta  on  all  ailments 
— handy  for  every  horse 
owner.  Write  for  it. 


Counter  -  I  rritant 


.  trowE  moi 


Noted 
for  unusual 
quality,  relia¬ 
bility,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee 
— Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

Buy  Now  at  Big  Saving  r 

We  offer  liberal  discount  for  C 
early  orders.  Cash  or  time  ( 
payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos  soon 
pay  their  cost.  Prices  attrac¬ 
tive.  Exclusive  features.  Erec¬ 
tion  and  life-time  guarantee 
on  Concrete  Silos  Ask  for 
proof.  Save  money.  Send  for 
facts  carload  savings,  dis- 
counts.  Concrete  Stax 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation  Metal^ 
Box  410,  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 


and  easier  to  put  together  because  it  has  fewer  parts 
Fords  Milker  Method  is  used  on  thousands  of  farm 
because  it  produces  finer  quality  milk.  No  Ion: 
pipe  line  to  be  contaminated.  Cows  like  it — giv 
milk  freely.  Finest  construction,  completely  guar 
anteed.  Many  models  to  fit  any  barn  condition. 


Send -for  Catalogue  No.  60 

lords  Milker 

Electric  or  gas  engine 

!§!%:%.  MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
2 1 3-  x  5  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 


MOORE  BROS. 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  2Sc  doz.  or  5  doz,  Sl.OO 

rnre  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send' 
rlvEEi  ing  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 


Heavesormoneyback.  41.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 


For  horses,  oattle, 


The  Newton  Remedy  Co- 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Keep  working 

End  strains,  SPAVIN,  ringbone,  shoulder, 
ankle,  foot  lamenesses  with  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-the-Horse  Treatment  4 

FREER  Send  now  for  the  greatest  horse  book  % 
ever  given  away.  Tells  how  to  locate  and  treat 
all  lamenesses.  Book,  sample  guarantee,  and 
proof  that  ‘ '  Save-t he-Horse”  makes  good,  all 
pent  free.  Write  today. 

IROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Ask  your  druggist— or  order  direct 


require  very  little  labor,  and  .seem  to  do 
well  on  feed  that  is  not  good  enough  for 
cows  that  are  milking  heavily.  I  am  also 
told  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  beef 
calves  at  weaning  time  which  can  he  sold 
to  men  who  feed  them  out  for  market,  or 
that  I  can  feed  them  out  myself,  if  I 
have  some  grain.  Recently  an  economist, 
however,  said  that  beef  cattle  do  not  and 
would  not  pay  in  the  East.  His  figures 
were  based  on  the  experience  of  one  man. 
They  were  not  convincing,  but  who  are 
the  farmers  who  are  succeeding  with  beef 
cattle  in  the  East?  Do  you  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  dairy  farmer  to  make  a  success 
of  beef  cattle  as  a  sideline?” 

Experience  and  Figures.  —  A  few 
farmers  who  have  written  to  or  been 
quoted  in  this  department  are  doing  well 
as  breeders  and  feeders  of  beef  cattle  in 
New  York  State,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
East.  There  are  others,  of  course,  who 
haven’t  disclosed  their  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  print.  The  total  number,  however, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  large,  because 
for  a  long  time  after  beef  cattle  declined 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point  in  the  East, 
they  didn’t  receive  much  attention  in  this 
territory  until  less  than  10  years  ago. 
The  gradual  establishing  of  new,  small 
herds  will  continue  on  a  conservative 
scale,  for  the  dairy  experience  of  the  East 
for  a  generation  has  made  it  dairy- 
minded.  It  would  be  unwise  for  eastern 
dairymen  or  any  other  group  of  farmers 
to  make  a  sudden,  radical  change  in  their 
main  business  habits,  even  if  they  were 
in  a  position  and  had  the  inclination  to 
do  so.  We  do  not  have  much  recorded 
practical  experience  on  which  to  base  a 
positive  answer  to  our  inquirer’s  question. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
some  eastern  dairy  farmers  could  make- 
a  success  of  beef  cattle  as  a  side-line, 
carried  on  in  the  manner  which  he 
suggests.  For  short-legged,  thick,  well- 
grown  beef  calves  at  wreaning  time, 
there  is  a  strong  and  increasing  demand 
at  fair  to  good  prices  in  the  East.  At 
present,  the  East  produces  a  very  small 
percentage  of  calves  of  this  description. 
Cost  accounts  which  economists  use  in 
buttressing  their  views  do  not  include  the 
experience  of  farmers  who  do  their  own 
work,  keep  uo  formal  accounts,  make  a 
living,  meet  their  expenses,  and  slay  in 
business.  Some  of  these  men  in  New 
York  State  are  doing  well  with  small 
beef  herds.  Two  of  them  related  their 
experience  at  an  up-State  meeting  in 
February.  They  were  not  keeping  beef 
cattle  as  a  side-line,  in  connection  with 
dairying;  'they  had  quit  dairying  entirely. 
Anyone  who  keeps  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
on  the  same  farm  at  the  same  time  will 
have  some  practical  difficulties  to  meet, 
but  they  can  be  met. 

Maryland  Livestock  Tours. — Sheep¬ 
men  in  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Md,,  made  their 
third  annual  tour  in  February,  visiting 
eight  flocks  varying  in  size  from  35  to 
150  ewes.  At  the  Swann  farm  they  saw 
90  ewes,  mostly  of  mixed  breeding,  with 
Hampshire  blood  predominating.  They 
were  wintering  on  bright  Alfalfa,  with 
little  or  no  grain,  and  had  access  to  fields 
of  green  wheat  or  rye.  At  the  Geo.  Quirk 
farm  the  tourists  saw  a  flock  of  35 
Hampshire  ewes  that  shear  10  to  12  lbs. 
of  wool  apiece  annually.  Practically 
every  farm  visited  had  a  creep  for  lambs 
where  they  could  get  in  away  from  the 
ewes  to  eat.  All  the  sheepman  seen  were 
feeding  Alfalfa.  Soy  beans  or  some  other 
good  hay.  Most  of  the  flocks  were  getting 
corn  or  other  grain,  in  addition  to  hay. 
Wheat  or  rye  pasture  during  good 
weather  gives  the  ewes  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
ercise  and  get  succulent  feed.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  internal  or  external  para¬ 
sites  on  farms  where  sheep  are  dipped. 
The  first  beef  cattle  tour  in  Howard  Co., 
Md.,  took  place  in  February  near  Clarks¬ 
ville,  with  about  80  cattle  feeders  and 
farmers  present.  Seven  farms  on  which 
beef  cattle  are  raised  and  fed  were  visited. 
At  the  Walter  Scott  farm  the  visitors 
saw  20  Hereford  calves  getting  practi¬ 
cally  a  full  feed  of  corn,  commercial  feed, 
and  silage.  They  were  bought  in  October, 
and  weighed  600  lbs.  when  seen  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  C.  Claude  Cissel  farm  the 
party  saw  two  lots  of  cattle.  One  of  these 
was  a  load  of  very  good  quality  and  finish, 
weighing  about  1,300  lbs.  They  had  been 
finished  on  corn  and  cobmeal,  cottonseed 
meal  and  silage.  They  weighed  750  lbs. 
a  year  ago  when  purchased.  The  calves 
seen  were  Texas  Herefords,  being  roughed 
through  on  hay,  silage,  corn  stover,  and 
a  little  grain.  They  will  be  grazed  in  the 
Summer,  and  finished  on  corn.  At  the 
Louis  Randall  farm,  the  travelers  saw 
a  load  of  light-weight  Texas  Hereford 
yearlings,  receiving  corn  stover,  hay  and 
silage.  They  will  be  grazed  through  the 
Summer.  At  the  Brooke  Adams  place 
the  party  saw  a  load  of  Texas  Shorthorn 
light  yearlings,  very  uniform,  practically 
all  red,  being  wintered  through  on  rough 
feed.  At  the  James  Clark  farm  the  at¬ 
traction  was  a  herd  of  50  Aberdeen-Angus 
cows,  purchased  in  Virginia.  d.  c.  w. 


"John,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
^  that  buildinq  layout  of  yours  * 

"Thanks,  Jim,  I  am  -it's  Louden 
planned  and  equipped" 


LOUDEN  Planned  and  Equipped" — 

What  More  Can  ANY  Man  Say  of  His  Barns? 


M^HEN  you  say  that  your  barns  are 
”  Louden  planned  and  equipped, 
you  don’t  have  to  defend  your  choice 
of  either  plans  or  equipment. 

Both  are  accepted  as"the  best/' 

The  simple  statement  tells  all 
there  is  to  say. 

Throughout  the  world  no  other 
name  is  so  well  known  tothe  own¬ 
ers  of  farm  buildings.  "Louden" 
has  come  to  mean — over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  more  than  60  years — "the 
standard  for  modern  barn  equip¬ 
ment."  OLDEST  in  point  of 
years,  it  continues  to  be  the 
NEWEST  in  point  of  modern 
design  and  improvements. 


WM.  LOUDEN 
—founder  of  The 
Louden  Machin¬ 
ery  Company 
and  still  active 
in  the  interests 
of  better  farm¬ 
ing:,  better  barns 
and  better 
equipment. 


If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel 
this  spring,  let  us  help  you  with  your 
plans.  The  things  we  have  learned  in 
planning  thousands  of  barns  for 
other  farmers  will  help  you  get  a 
better  barn  for  the  money — its 
yearly  savings  in  chore  time  and 
expense  due  to  proper  arrange- 
mentandlabor-savingequipment 
will  go  into  your  bank  account. 
Write  for  this  help  today. 

If  you  need  equipment  only, 
check  the  items  that  interest  you. 
When  you  select  Louden  Equip¬ 
ment,  a  million  farmers  back  your 
judgment!  Mail  coupon — there's 
no  cost,  no  obligation,  of  course. 


The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  2618  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

< Established,  in  1867 )  Branches:  Albany  —  Toledo  —  St.  Paul  —  San  Francisco 


□  Engineering  Service 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Cow  Stanchions 

□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Watering  Troughs 

□  Manger  Divisions 

□  Manure  Carriers 


2618  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
You  may  send  me  Full  information  concerning 
the  services  or  products  I  have  checked. 


Name  — 
Address- 


□  Ventilating  Systems 

□  Cupolas 

□  Bam  Door  Hangers  | 

□  Garage  Door  Hangers  I 

□  Hog  House  Equipment  I 

□  Roof  Windows 

□  Hay  Unloading  Tools  J 

□  Horse  Stable  Equip. 


IF  IT  PERTAINS  TO  YOUR  BARN,  IT'S  A  JOB  FOR  LOUDEN 


JA 


Fire  and  jpr  mi 

Lightning  Proof  *  ‘  * Tlftfi1  I W 

ARMED  INGOT  IRON 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog .  Write  today . 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  50  Middletown,  O. 


Lump  Jaw 


r —  -  -  o  —  — -  — - -  — y  iv,  troy  ,  c 

funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

[  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  page. 


u 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 

■  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re - 

■  «  vi  jl  s.  ,7  V  V7  — *  t  V  ?rt  W1  m*  F  X-  n  ,1  n ..  £ Aa.K  m.m 

L 


and  67  illustrations. 

FLEMING  IR0S,,  Cfeaaitll,D52Uoi«a  Slack  Yard*.  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


Raise 

them 

bach  of 


Cambria  Fence 


a  Bethlehem  product,  strong  and  durable,  made  of 
specially  selected  Bethlehem  steel  and  heavily  coated  with 
zinc  by  a  special  process,  Cambria  Fence  gives  you  years 
and  years  of  trouble-free  service.  Your  dealer  can  supply 
you  with  the  style  or  styles  you  need.  Every  roll  has  the 
“Cambria  Fence”  label. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Office »:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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The  RURAL 


JUST  READ  THIS  LETTER: 


“Enclosed  find  check  for  which 

_ _  please  send  me  Diamond  Pick  meat 

scrap  It  is  so  much  better  than  the  brand  I  was  using  that  my  hens  came  up  50%  in  two  days 
after  I  started  using  Diamond  Pick.”— Alfred  Newton,  Delanco,  N.  J. 

Don’t  wait  for  your  hens  to  fall  in  production.  Order  DIAMOND  PICK  Meat  and  Bone 
Scraps  now,  mix  it  with  any  good  commercial  mash,  and  get  extra  good  results.  J/  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship ■— 

100-Ib.  Bag,  $4.00— Freight  Prepaid  to  Points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  Only 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results  we’ll  refund  your  money.  Send  today  for  Free 
Sample  of  Scraps  and  Descriptive  Folder.  _ 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. _ 142-A  Logan  Avenue _ JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Its  Better  Because  Its  Pure 


“LAWN  PARK”  coop,.?,,,mU. 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
heus  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  ACAINST  HAWKS.  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


NEW-YORKER 

Hebrew  Holidays  in  1930 

Below  we  give  dates  of  the  Hebrew 
holidays,  and  the  kinds  of  live  poultry 
most  in  demand  at  those  times.  This 
poultry  to  get  the  best  market  should  be 
on  hand  two  or  three  days  before  the 
dates  named. 

Purim,  March  14 ;  live  fowls  and  hen 
turkeys. 

Passover,  April  13 ;  live  turkeys,  fat 
fowls,  ducks  and  geese. 

Easter,  April  20 ;  live  fowls,  capons, 
ducks,  geese,  rabbits. 

East  Passover,  April  19 ;  prime  quality 
of  all  kinds  of  live  poultry. 

Jewish  New  Year  (Rash  Hashonah), 
Sept  23 ;  live  fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Kippur),  Oct. 
2 ;  all  prime  live  poultry,  especially  White 
Leghorn  chickens  and  roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Suceoth),  Oct. 
7 ;  live  ducks,  fowls  and  fat  geese. 


March  15,  1930 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  Supervised  B.  W.  D.  Tested  S  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  and 
Quality  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks.  They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


'  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  * 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  . 
J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A. 
rculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  ..Send  now  7) 
■  free  poultry  book  arid  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  „  - 

tF AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  't 


'T'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  grnerations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cat  dully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Minorca.,  Buff  Orpingtons,  j 
White  Wyandottes.  IXe  and  up.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Pottpatd. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Booh.  - 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Morthampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  V 


HUBERS  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 


early  orders. 


When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  naid  to  health  o 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  O.  D.  IF  jYOU  WISH 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  stotr-  Our  Prices  AGENTS 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  ™ore-  L,.  WANTED 

UCBER’8  RELIABLE  HATCHEKV  -  ■  Main  Street,!  ostorla,  Ohio  WAiNltU 


$1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  coior 
100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  Prices 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . 

Rocks,  Barred.  White,  Buff  and  Partridge  . 

I13?  and^R0  C.  Reds';'  B.'  Orp.7  S.*  L.'  &'  W.'  'ivyaii' 7  7.  7  7  7.  7  7  7  7.  7  7  7. 

b.  C.  ana  n.  c.  Heavy  Mixed,  11c.  Assorted,  10c.  B.  J.  Giants, 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY.  Box  50 


and  ogf 
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OHIO. 

COLUMBUS 

GROVE, 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SUCCESS 


May  we  send  you  our  1930  circular  telling  you  of  our  hookup  with  one  of  the 
famous  Pacific  Coast  breeders.  We  are  using  only  Cockerels  with  pedigrees  of 
225  eggs  or  better.  In  our  Certified  flocks  the  average  pedigree  of  the  cockerels 
used  is  262.6  eggs.  Our  high  R.  O.  P.  pullet  laid  323  chalk  white  eggs,  weighing 
2.2  oz.  each.  Prices  for  our  Higli  Production  Chicks  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

C.  A.  ROGERS,  Bergen,  New  York 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300-326  egg  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 

72.50 

62.50 


1000 

$110.00 

130.00 

140.00 

120.00 


satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices: 

50  100 

White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns  .  ...  .  $6. SO  $12.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rooks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  leghorns  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . 8.00  15.00 

Anconss,  Black  Minorcas  .  .  ....  7.00  13.00 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER  S  .. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Light  Mixed  ....  59.00  per  100  Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  100 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guarantaed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS  Box  307R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
Our  30th  Year.  ALBERT  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.  Farmers'  State  Bank. 


SHOREACRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

__  .  — —  —  -  a—,  ww  w  ci  (  Certified .  20c  Lots  500  I  Barron-Hanson 

R  A  K  T  IT.  1  *3  i  supervised .  18c  Lots  200  I  Strain— N.  Y.  State 

w"w  a  m/yf  ,(\to  o  f  Certified .  10c  Lots  200  I  Certified  and 

I-flA,  I  IfNHj  JEAjAJUJt  Supervised .  8c  Lots  200  |  R.  O.  P.  Ass’n  Member 

Circula*  EDW.  MAYER  &  SON  -  -  -  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  1  00 

S.C.  White  Leghorns -Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  - Everlay  Strain..  1^.00 
Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  If'no 

Lizht  Mixed . . .  y.UU 

Me  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
lels  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circulai . 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PARK  STRAIN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SETTING  EGGS— - 

$6  00  Per  Hundred.  Park  Permit  6,  Rating  D-30. 
VAN  VXiEET  FARMS  -  Cay  wood.  New  York 


BETTER 
SUCCESS 

With  Laysor's  bred-to-lay 

BABY  CHICKS 

Extra  heavy,  big  type  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan« 


0 


dottjs,  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Giants.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  have  read  our  circular  and  price  list.  It’s  free. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  No.  1  Richland,  Penna. 


Disinfecting  Incubator 

Would  chlorine  gas  made  from  chlo¬ 
rinated  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  disinfect'' 
an  incubator  if  it  were  generated  inside 
closed  machine?  t.  j.  l. 

New  York 

Chlorine  gas  is  a  powerful  disinfectant 
or  germ  destroyer  when  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  germ  life  in  sufficient  concen¬ 
tration  and  kept  there  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  of  time.  In  practical  dis¬ 
infection,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  germs  to  be  killed  must  be 
reached,  and  that  they  may  be  so  pro¬ 
tected  by  coverings  of  dirt  or  tissues  as 
to  be  saved  from  the  action  of  any  dis¬ 
infectant  used.  The  first  procedure,  then, 
in  disinfecting  an  incubator,  a  brooder 
or  a  poultry  house  is  to  remove  removable 
dirt.  The  hoe,  the  broom,  the  scrub 
brush,  the  water  hose,  the  cake  of  soap 
all  become  virtual  disinfectants  when 
used  to  remove  filth  that  contains  dis¬ 
ease  germ  and,  when  these  are  effectually 
used,  it  frequently  happens  that  no 
further  disinfection  is  needed. 

The  trays  and  other  parts  of  an  in¬ 
cubator  that  become  soiled  by  contact 
with  the  chicks  hatched  are  the  parts 
that  need  attention  and  these  are  usually 
removable  so  that  they  may  be  cleaned 
by  scrubbing  and  airing,  which  measures 
disinfect”  them.  If  a  disease  of  suffici¬ 
ent  virulence  has  appeared  among  chicks 
hatched  in  an  incubator  to  indicate  that 
more  complete  measures  of  disinfection 
should  be  carried  out,  chemical  disin¬ 
fectants  may  be  used  after  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  cleaning,  but  the  latter  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Disease  germs  do  not  fly,  though  they 
may  be  scattered  by  winds  that  carry 
particles  of  dirt  upon  which  germs  lodge 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  upper  air 
chambers  of  an  incubator  ever  need  disin¬ 
fection  by  gas,  such  as  your  proposed 
measure  might  bring  about.  Gas  dis¬ 
infection  requires  very  tight  enclosures, 
for  the  gas  easily  escapes  through  cracks 
and  readily  becomes  diluted  by  incomiu 
air.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  very  suitable 
means  of  disinfecting  many  things  about 
a  poultry  plant. 

If  gas  is  to  be  used,  formaldehyde 
rather  than  chlorine  is  probably  to  be 
preferred.  Chlorine  gas  is  very  poisonous 
to  human  and  animal  life  and  would  need 
to  be  handled  with  great  caution.  It  was 
one  of  the  gases  used  during  the  late 
war  to  destroy  armies.  Some  years  ago 
a  few  college  students  whose  knowledge 
of  chemical  reactions  exceeded  their 
common  sense  generated  chlorine  gas 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  confusion  at 
a  banqueti.  They  succeeded,  with,  as 
I  recall  the  circumstances,  but  one  death 
following  the  inhalation  of  the  gas.  Pro¬ 
perly  controlled  and  used,  chlorine  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  our  germ  destroyers. 
It  is  universally  used  to  render  public 
water  supplies  safe  for  household  use. 
Here,  it  is  supplied  from  tanks  in  which 
it  is  held  in  liquid  fonn  to  the  water 
mains  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  water  passing  through.  An 
ingenious  mechanism  adds  the  exact 
amounts  needed  to  destroy  dang<erou.s 
germ  life  in  the  water  without  imparting 
too  obvious  a  taste  of  chlorine  to  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy.  REDBIRD  FARM 

Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and 
lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will 
win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


21st  Year 


Pedigreed 


Trapnested 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.R.I.  REDS  P^restaOrchATd, 

Trapnested  Pedigreed  Blood  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Vaccinated  2,000  Breeders 

Watch  our  Birds  at  the  following  Laying  Contests; 
BConnecticut  (Storrs),  New  York,  Vineland,  I’assaic 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

KEITOwne r0TT  GROTON.  MASS.  Circular 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

“The  Wonder  Breed” 

Fastest  growing  chick,  little  loss,  blood-tested  and 

free  of  B.  W.  1).  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 208  egg  flock 
average,  blood-tested,  weekly  hatches.  I*.  T.  K  1ST 

LElt,  Towando,  Penna. 


Be  tw  T7  S.C.  R.  I  Reds  from  high  produc 
f\  rX  Y  tion  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 
A-  *-  *  our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch- 

XT/-«fT  r;  es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
f  .  I— I  If  .  |V  ^  Our  February  hatched  pullets 
VllllvltxU  start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 
prices.  LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn 


Every  breeder  trapnested 
and  blood-tested.  Every 
chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  BLAKELY,  Mgr. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks; 


RED  COLOR 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks  Sii-gd  by  200-egg  males. 


DARK 

SUt&YACRES,  Psscoag,  R.  I 


nnn  pjjvprf  c  M.  A.  C.  Strain— Blood-tested. 
IvH/U  VaDlvxIYvj  Electrically  batched,  hatches 
every  Tuesday.  The  B.  A  €.  POUI.TKY  F ABM,  Amlierat,  Mass. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

AH  birds  Vt.  tested.  100JS  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Group  A— Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs. 
Fine  color  ;  chicks  25c;  300  up  24o.  GitoupB— Chicks,  20c; 
#190  per  1000.  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  ItN-lO,  IIAKTLAND,  VT. 

800  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  tested  stock,’  $1.00  each. 

Order  at  once.  JOHN  SOPRANO.  Mlllertsn,  New  York 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
CHIX  STRAIN  REDS 

PlnecreaCOrchard"  Rede  produced  7  winning  pens  last  9  year* 
official  egg  contests.  Exceptions  in  combining  color  and  produc¬ 
tion.  No  eggs  set  under  24  oz.  Accredited.  Circu.ar 

WALKER  FARM  -  ■  ■  MARLBORO.  N.  H. 

n  f>  D  J  ri.'.L  Dark,  vigorous,  trapnested 

A,  t.  K€(t  LfllCRS  stock.  Layers  of  large  brown 
eggs.  Records  to  273.  Certified— $20.  Hatching  Eggs, 
either  comb— $8.  SAMUEL  WHITWORTH,  Warren,  Vt- 

Sn  n.j  Ponl/oralo  from  Prize  winning,  heavy  laying 
.  u.  nBO  uOCKBlBIS  stock,  large  vigorous,  dark  red, 
certified,  blood-tested,  #5.00.  FRANK  SaULT,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


W.  Plymouth  Rocks yearsFmNNER9TROfDrCV 

ERS.  Come  to  Headquarters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  free.  U-  R.  FISHEL,  Box  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


“My  dear,  all 
much  in  the  same 
some  are 
Bits. 


men  are  cast  pretty 
mould.”  “Yes.  But 
mouldier  thau  others.”  —  Tit 


R.I.REDS 


6000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world's  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm— with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird— that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs*  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  backed  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box.  154 
Walpole,  N.  II. 

Please  *end  catalog  with  full  data,  price*,  etc.  to 


Name- 


Address  - 
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A  small  breeding  farm  specializing  on  Wye- 
koff  Strain  Leghorns.  2,000  birds  under  con¬ 
stant  supervision.  We  offer  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  high-grade  Baby  Chicks.  Quality, 
vitality  guaranteed.  Also  furnish  White  aiul 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Send  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

McARTHUR  BROS.,  R.  1,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PURE  njinDCn  DAPIfC  5  14  per  100 
BRED  bAnnCll  KUvnd  1 28 per  1000 

Heavy  Mixed,  S12perl00.  Prompt  service.  C.O.O  100* 
live  delivery  guar.  Cha*.  F.  Ewing,  Rl,  McClure,  Fa. 


roeot'  o  h  Fancy  stock;  approval  trios, 

uarR  tortus n  ♦n>.o»  to  ♦84.«><>.  ught 

tlralima,  trios,  ♦14.00.  IIAKIIY  BOICE,  Bound  Ifrook,  N.  J. 


BlooATested* 1  WHITE  LEGHORNS  cmcKS 

Send  for  catalogue.  W.  ANDREW  CRAY,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


STARTED  CHICKS  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

^  2,  3  and  4  weeks  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Swanger  -  Beaver  Springs,  Penna; 


A  NIf  EE R.  I.  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  ac- 
I  Ai’llvILE.  credited.  Haby  chicks,  started  chicks, 
hateiiing  eggs,  glowing  pullets.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  WILLIAM  E.  WOODBURY,  Milton  Mill*,  N.  H. 


GIVING-UP  Entire  Stock  RACING  HOMERS 

36  birds,  register  bands,  all  flew  in  races.  Hell 
cheap,  w.  TOUASKK,  88  Sprue*  St.,  W.  Hempstead,  I,.  I.,  N.  T. 


Choking  Fowls 

I  have  a  disease  among  my  Barred 
Rock  chickens.  I  notice  lately  that  some 
of  them  lose  their  appetite  and  act.  as  if 
there  is  something  in  their  throat.  This 
condition  lasts  for  two  days  and  then  the 
chicken  dies.  They  keep  on  laying  eggs 
up  to  the  time  they  die.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  this  sickness  as  their  eyes 
are  clear  and  there  is  nothing  in  their 
throats,  although  they  show  signs  that 
they  are  choking.  H.  IC. 

New  Jersey. 

A  fowl  that  acts  as  though  it  were 
choking  is  probably  choking.  The  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  breathing  may  not  be  visible  but 
it  should  be  looked  for.  There  may  be  a 
soft,  fungus  growth  at  the  entrance  of 
the  windpipe  that  can  be  seen  by  opening 
the  bird’s  mouth  in  a  good  light  and  that 
can  be  removed  by  a  swab.  Other  such 
growths  (cankers)  may  be  seen  in  the 
mouth,  and,  if  they  are,  they  should  be 
removed  and  the  places  touched  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  A  fowl  may  choke 
from  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
deeper  air  passages,  out  of  reach.  These 
indicate  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  or  bronchitis.  Simple  forms  of 
bronchitis  are  usually  recovered  from. 
There  is  a  virulent  and  fatal  form  known 
as  infections  bronchitis.  From  your  de¬ 
scription  of  the  quick  death  of  these  birds 
while  in  apparent  health,  I  suspect  that 
they  were  choked  by  the  growth  first 
mentioned.  m.  B.  d. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Adveriisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  407. 

FARM — Poultry  and  market  gardening,  3G  acres, 
16  in  high  cultivation:  capacity  1,000  fowls; 
8-room  house,  all  modern  conveniences:  owner’s 
death  reason  for  selling.  MRS.  W.  L.  KEELER, 
Wallingford,  Cbnn. 

FOR  SALE — Four-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
four  hundred  feet  State  highway;  edge  live 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland  town;  all  new  buildings, 
painted  white;  six-room  house,  telephone;  all 
buildings  wired  electricity.  HOWARD  L. 
CLARK,  P.  O.  Box  232,  Greensboro,  Md. 

WANTED — Run-down  or  abandoned  farm,  build¬ 
ings;  cheap,  outright  cash  price;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  7928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

150  ACRES,  dairy  farm,  2V2  miles  south  of 
Poland.  Ohio;  new  bank  barn,  7-room  house, 
good  outbuilding,  good  running  water;  will  sell 
less  than  cost  of  building.  MRS.  ALFRED 
SIMCOX,  83  Wilson  St.,  Strutliers,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 7 -room  bungalow,  all  improvements, 
near  city,  nearly  two  acres  of  land;  worth 
$9,500.  will  sacrifice  for  $6,500,  part  cash.  Ad¬ 
dress  THOMPSON’S,  Opp.  City  Hall,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  equipped,  stocked  poultry 
farm  or  run  for  owner;  Southern  Jersey;  at 
once.  MRS.  NINA  GLEASON,  99  Smith  Ave., 
Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  15  acres, 
location  fine,  buildings  A-l.  Write  XYZ, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

RARE  chance  to  secure  attractive  home  cheap; 

city  conveniences,  handy  location,  2 14  acres, 
double  garage,  car  included;  other  buildings; 
selling  below  cost  on  account  had  health;  all 
for  $5,500.  terms;  investigate.  SAVAGE,  Grant 
Ave.,  R.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J.  . 


10-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  on  State  high 
way;  6-room  house,  all  modern  improvements; 
between  Lakewood  and  Toms  River.  ADI  ER- 
T1SER  7935.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  exchange  for  equipped  farm,  new  house 
of  eight  rooms,  all  oak  floors  and  finish  and 
all  city  improvements;  large  lot  and  two-car 
finest  residential  town  in  Connecticut , 
8  miles  from  Hartford.  ADVERTISER  <936, 
i  are  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  on  account  trip  to.  Europe, 
145-acre  dairy  and  chicken  farm;  3,000  feet 
highway  front;  with  first-class  buildings  and 
all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  79. >3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

180-ACRE  dairy,  general  purpose  farm,  good 
money-maker,  hut  off  main  road,  not  modern¬ 
ized,  therefore  only  $4,500*  $2,000  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ONLY  $1,500 — 4-room  furnished  cottage,  out¬ 
buildings,  25  acres  level;  South  Delaware. 
ADVERTISER  7947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROFITABLE  poultry  farm,  70  miles  out;  will 
remrn  vour  money  in  few  years;  full  price 
$12,000,  cash  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  7951,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

700-ACRE  estate  for  sale;  rolling  land,  on 
stream,  beautiful  scenery,  unique  master,  12 
cheerful  rooms  dwelling,  private  part  of  farm, 
baths  steam,  electricity,  running  spring  wa¬ 
ter-  two  hours  New  York;  several  good  farm¬ 
houses  on  the  place,  excellent  barns,  stables; 
mainly  dairy  and  poultry  products,  also  fruit, 
berries,  vegetables,  hay.  grain;  convenient  all 
outdoor  sports.  including  hunting,  fishing, 
skating,  skiing,  bathing,  golf,  tennis;  agents 
protected.  ADVERTISER  7959,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


5-ACRE  dairy  farm,  DeRuyter,  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty  N.  Y.:  60  acres  tillable,  level,  well  wa¬ 
red  excellent  soil,  48  pasture,  7  woodland, 
ream  runs  through  farm;  10-room  house,  good 
indition ;  barn  35x50,  with  stable  60x20;  sec- 
id  bain  40x26,  other  smaller  buildings;  excel- 
utly  located.  Vs  mile  off  improved  road,  1  mile 
high  school,  church,  railroad  station  and 
ilk  plants;  excellent  farm  for  $8,000;  small 
ish  payment  required,  long  time  to  pay  bai¬ 
lee.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
ass. 


Miscellaneous 


IONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
L  J. 

-IONEY — 60  lbs.,  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat.  $5.10;  satisfaction^  guaranteed, 

i-  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Live  Stock 

Will  you  tell  me  the  value  for  feeding 
of  sweet  corn  compared  with  the  common 
flint  corn?  c.  S. 

New  Hampshire. 

Sweet  corn  will  as  a  rule  analyze 
around  11%  per  cent  protein,  or  about 
1  per  cent  above  common  flint  corn.  This 
refers  to  dry  corn.  Soft  corn  goes  fully 
3  per  cent  under  this. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Field  Day 

The  field  day  program  Monday,  March 
24,  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  he  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association.  It  will  he  of  practical  value 
to  eastern  farmers  who  are  interested  in 
beef  cattle.  To  them  the  association’s 
invitation  is  addressed.  The  judging  of 
various  classes  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
will  be  demonstrated  and  discussed ; 
breeding,  feeding  and  pasture  practices 
will  be  described  ;  and  the  feedlots,  barns 
and  sheds  inspected.  Five  hundred  black 
calves ’are  fattening  in  the  lots.  Questions 
and  answers  will  be  the  chief  feature 
of  the  mid-day  meeting  indoors  after 
everybody  present  has  been  fed. 


Raising  Sudan  Grass 

I  want  .to  s'tart  Sudan  grass  for  sheep 
hay.  Can  you  advise  me  the  best  time 
to  start  and  th#e  stage  to  cut  for  best 
hay?  F.  S.  J. 

Maryland 

Sudan  is  a  quick  growing  warm 
weather  annual.  It  may  be  sown  at  corn 
planting  time  and  should  make  a  cutting 
in  about  two  months  and  another  a 
month  and  a  half  later.  Where  sown 
•broadcast  20  pounds  to  the  acre  will 
make  a  good  seeding. 

In  quality  it  is  not  much  different  from 
Timothy,  so  is  inferior  to  clover  for 
■sheep,  but  will  be  eaten  if  cut  and  cured 
in  shape  about  as  soon  as  the  heads 
appear. 


Two  Livestock  Problems 

I  have  a  very  good  eow,  .that  sucks 
the  other  cows  when  out  in  the  yard,  I 
have  tried  calf  weaners  and  halter  with 
sharp  nails  in  <the  nose  peice  «but  cannot 
stop  her.  I  also  have  a  four-year-old 
bull  in  a  ‘box  stall  that*  persists  in  using 
his  head  to  tear  down  .the  stall,  he  has 
been  dishorned.  Can  some  one  tiell  me 
sow  to  stop  the  cow  and  hull  of  their 
.habits?  c.  E.  M. 

Vermont 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  experience 
of  readers.  Separation  would  seem  to  be 
aboift  the  onky  remedy  for  that  cow. 

If  that  bull  could  -be  part  of  the  time 
in  an  outdoor  paddock,  it  would  help.  An 
animal  of  that  age  is  very  strong  and 
resents  confinement.  Before  the  days  of 
gasoline  engines,  such  bulls  were  often 
used  on  a  tread  power.  A  bulls  disposi¬ 
tion  is  to  tear  things  apart,  especially 
if  he  feels  the  stall  yield  a  little  in 
places. 


Testing  Chick  Growth 

at  oar  Ftrpcr  intent  at  Farm 

To  one  group  of  chicks  we  fed  Park  and  Pollard 
Chick  Starter  and  Chick  Feed.  To  other  groups 
we  fed  brands  of  competing  feeds.  At  the  end  of 
eight  weeks  our  birds  averaged  652.6  grams 
weight  per  chick.  The  average  weight  of  the  other 
chicks  was  532.2  grams,which  is  not  a  bad  average. 

Rhode  Island  Red  chicks  were  used. 

Thus  Park  and  Pollard  fed  chicks  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  120.4  grams  in  weight  over  birds  fed 
on  other  feeds,  when  raised  under  identical 
conditions. 

A  convincing  demonstration  of  Park  and  Pollard 
superiority!  Remember,  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  is 
created  to  provide: 


1.  High  vitality  and  rugged 
health. 

2.  Rapid  but  complete  de¬ 
velopment 

3.  Uniform  growth  and 
complete  feathering. 


4.  Strong  bones  and  sturdy 
legs. 

Full  muscular  and  tissue 
development. 

6.  Plumpness  and  meati¬ 
ness  as  a  reserve  foun¬ 
dation. 


Our  experimental  work  with  thousands  of  chicks 
is  your  guarantee  of  quality  and  profit  making 
results. 

Park&Pollard  (b 

131  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Mill  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk-Maid  24%  -  Bet-R- 
Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P&P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Miscellan  eous 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10. 
HARRISON  PALMER,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY— 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  W1XSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY—  Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted,  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2;  third  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


BUCKWHEAT  comb  honey,  24-box  case,  $3.50 
here.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  used  Candee  incubators,  1 
three  horsepower  Witt  gasoline  engine;  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  CLARENCE  BLUME,  Livingston 
Manor,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  special,  60  lbs.  clover  and  Fall  flowers 
mixed,  $5.10.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Oldest  type  mowing  machine.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  D.  HALSEY,  Bridgehampton,  Suffolk 
County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  York  State  extracted  white  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavo'ed;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C  R,  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


SUMMER  board,  3  adults,  2  children,  large 
farm,  comfortable  living  quarters;  within 
half  hour’s  ride  to  salt  water  bathing;,  easy 
commutable  distance  to  New  York  City.  WY- 
NER,  344  West  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FRESH  shelled  peanuts.  25  lbs.,  $4;  100  lbs., 
$12.  R.  ,T.  COUNCXLL,  Franklin,  Va. 


PINEAPPLE-ORANGE  preserves,  made  from 
choicest  tropical  fruits;  dozen  10-ounce  glasses, 
$2.40  with  order,  express  charges  collect;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS, 
Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


HONEY,  clover,  60-lb.  cans,  $6;  25-lb.  pails, 
$3.25,  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — A  two-horse  mowing  machine,  in 
good  condition.  CHARLES  R.  STONE,  Staats- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Foster  parents  who  will  give  a  free 
home  to  Mary  8  and  her  little  brother  John  4; 
also  a  home  for  Stephen  12  who  wants  to  live  in 
the  country.  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Room  70,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Feed  cutter,  bone  cutter,  garden 
weeder,  Putnam  brooders.  EVERETT  SCAN¬ 
LON,  Lakewood,  R.  I. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs  for  sale.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  hotel  or  restaurunt  to  supply 
with  strictly  fresh  eggs  direct  from  producer, 
prices  reasonable,  every  egg  guaranteed.  Write 
CHASES  POULTRY  FARM,  Gillett,  Pa. 


(  Organized  Co-operation  ( 

Z  “My  neighbors  and  myself  have  carefully  studied  your  book,  ‘Organized  E 
—  Co-operation,’  and  we  consider  it  about  the  ‘last  word’  on  farm  co-operation.  = 
~  We  in  the  ‘show  me’  State,  but  with  no  ‘rings  in  our  noses,’  wish  The  Rural  — 
Z  New-Yorker  success  in  its  battle  for  true  co-operation  which  we  feel  is  be-  — 
IE  coming  more  essential  to  the  farmer  who  wants  to  remain  on  the  farm.” —  Z 
z  R.  D.  F.,  Missouri.  — 

Z  We  have  a  number  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  which  we  are  closing  — 
E  out  before  they  begin  to  look  shop-worn.  zz 

“  The  book  was  not  published  with  any  purpose  to  make  a  profit,  but  — 
Z  primarily  to  give  our  friends  in  definite,  simple  and  clear  language  the  prin-  — 
E  ciples  and  procedure  of  true  farm  co-operation.  z 

Z  While  the  edition  lasts  we  are  sending  it  postpaid  for  — 

1  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  1 

=  Send  the  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 
=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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COMMERCIAL  LEGHORNS 

Large,  sturdy  breeding  birds  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Produced  for  the  man  who  knows 
good  Leghorns  and  wants  chicks  which  will 
grow  into  money  makers. 

Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D.  One  Dollar  down  with 
order.  Pay  rest  when  you  get  chicks. 

HELPFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

Get  our  big  42-page  catalog;  illustrated  in  colors.  G  i  ves 
much  information  from  our  years  of  experience  in 
raising  and  feedingbaby  chicks.  Itis  free  and  will  make 
money  for  you.  Also  tells  about  our  turkeys  and  rabbits. 

Don’t  delay.  While  you  think  of  it  write 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery  Dept.  15  Ottawa,  Ohio 


•WRITE  FOR  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG/ 


All  Breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes,  “From  103  chicks  I 

raised  98  to  maturity.”  ,  ,  ,  ^  mo 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100 
acres  in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely. 

Hatches  eoery  week  in  the  year.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  Circular,  with  prices,  is  free.  Box  60  Telephone,  645  5  \t  ailing  lord 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


191*  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
_  8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS. 

AVe  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
May  delivery  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

AVrite  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks. 

.EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK.  N.  J., 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


NOW  REDUCED  20%  IN  PRICE 

We  hare  made  big  aavings  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  our  famous  Barred  Bocks  and  we  are  pae»- 

in»  this  saving  onto  you  Parks'  Strain,  the  quality  strain  that  is  protected  by  US.  - - 

registered  trade- mark,  is  America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Bar  red  1 1  y- 
1  mouth  Bocks.  It  has  been  trapnested  and  carefully  selected  for  Eggs  and  Standard 
Qualities  since  1889.  ,  ,  ...  „  „  .  _ 

"Some  Layers— Hare  just  had  one  hen  finish  her  year  'nth  329  eggs  and  another 
‘  312  eggs.  ’ — H.  P.  Crocker,  Martindale.  Texas. 

Hatching  Egg  and  Baby  Chicks 

Ask  for  free  catalog,  take  advantage  of  the  20*  price  reduction  and  get  started  with 
these  Fall  and  Winter  Layers.  Remember— Every  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  sale  i»  produced  from  indi¬ 
viduals  that  are  personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations 
of  200-ege  breeding  back  of  them.  Our  beat  pens  contain  many  official  egg  laying  contest  R  O  P  hens  and 
are  headed  with  mul  es  from  laying  con  testsB.O.P.  hens.  The  free  catalog  tehs  a  11  about  this  grand  old  at  rain. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  BoxY  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BRED  CHICKS 


JVIONBY  -*•  WE>  t^HIP 

Rixidly  Inspected  by  expert..  From  high  grade  heavy  layer,  of  exceptional  atamlna  and  outstanding  laying 
nit f.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  hlgb  egg  production.  PureDred.  healthy,  carerully  selected. 
0%  alive,  poatpaid.  Catalog  free  26__  60  100  .,300  MO 


ability, 

100%  alive,  postpaid 

S.  C.  White.  Buff  .Brown  Black  Leghorns  An?onas 
Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  BUi’k  Minorca* 

S.  C  and  R.  C.  Rede  • 

White,  Buff  and  Sliver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtoos  , 

Assorted-  All  Heavy  Breeds  .  .  « 

Jersey  Black  Giants 


$3  SO 

4  OO 

4  25 
3  25 
6.00 


$6  7S  $13  OO  $38  OO 


7  75 

8  25 
6  OO 

11.50 


THE  ADA  HATCHERY 


Route  15  _JB  ADA.  OHIO. 


15  OO 

16  OO 
11.00 
20  OO 

Reference, 


43  OO 


46  25 
32.00 


$62  OO 

72  OO 

75  OO 
52.00 


First  National  Bank. 


D/PviUKt:  LnfUlii 


free  CATALOG— 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  25  50  108  500  1000 

S  C  wh  Br  Bf..  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard's  Anconas . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

Bar  WA’&  Bf.  Bocks:  Bf  Orps.:  Beds,  Blk.  Minorca* .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

Barron  W  Leghorns :  W.  Wyan.  ;  Bf.  Minorcas .  4.75  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Fx  Dual  W  Wyd  ;  Reds;  Rocks;  Wyc.  &  Tanc.  W.  Leg. ;  W.  Min5.00  9  50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed;  50,  $6;  100,  $11.50;  500,  $55;  1,000,  $105.  Light  Mixed:  50.  $5:  100,  $9:  500, 
$42  50'  1  000,  $85.  J.  Blk.  Giants:  100,  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  28c  each.  Postpaid  except 
to  Canada  We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by 
ovnerts  for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
Bank  References.  The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  0,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


T  FrilAfflVIC  11  Pullets  Made  Records  ot 
l~iCiVlHvr.IvJ.Yi3  300  eggs  or  better  this  year. 

Out  of  417  in  our  R.O.P.  flock,  366  pullets  made  better  than  200  eggs — 49*  of  them 
over  250.  Full  brothers  of  our  R.O.P.  pullets  will  sire  our  chicks  this  year. 
A  GRADE  OF  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  POCKETBOOK.  WAYNE  SUPER-QUALITY 

sired  by  pedigreed  males  with  260-280-egg  dams.  WAYNE  SUPERIOR  sired  by 
pedigreed  males  with  235.259-egg  dams.  WAYNE  QUALITY  sired  by  pedigreed 
males  with  200-234-egg  dams.  WAYNE  UTILITY  Chicks— good  ones  but  not  sired 
by  pedigreed  males.  GET  OUR  CATALOG— it  tells  all  the  story.  It  yon  want 
proven,  producing  Leghorns,  investigate  what  we  have. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop.,  Box  134,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  ^Afhite  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks  Offers  won¬ 
derful  poseMities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Box  20,  Pa. 


Thin  Poultry 

I  have  400  Rhode  Island  Reds  that 
are  not  doing  well.  Some  are  thin  and 
getting  thinner  and  their  combs  are  get¬ 
ting  pale.  Do  you  think  it  is  consump¬ 
tion?  I  have  kept  liens  on  the  same  land 
for  years.  Is  it  catching?  Would  you 
advise  me  to  go  over  my  flock  and  take 
out  all  those  that  are  thin?  Would  you 
bother  keeping  the  rest?  They  have  been 
failing  for  some  time.  w. 

Massachusetts 

Where  a  flock  exhibits  the  lack  of 
thrift  that  you  describe,  and  is  kept  on 
old  land,  one  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it 
is  infested  by  poultry  parasites  that  have 
become  so  numerous  as  to  make  good 
health  impossible.  In  all  probability,  an 
autopsy  upon  some  of  these  birds  would 
disclose  intestinal  worms  of  one  or 
several  varieties  and  there  may  be  also 
evidences  of  chronic  coccidiosiis  or  tuber¬ 
culosis.  It  would  require  an  examination 
of  the  internal  organs  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  conditions  present. 

From  your  description  of  your  flock,  I 
should  judge  that  disposal  of  practically 
all  of  it  might  be  advisable,  but  this  will 
be  of  no  avail  if  you  attempt  to  raise 
another  flock  upon  the  same  ground, 
where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  infective 
material  left  by  the  preceding  occupants 
of  the  land.  Such  disorders  as  I  have 
spoken  of  are  certainly  “catching,”  caught 
from  disease  germs  and  internal  para¬ 
sites  that  are  discharged  from  the  sick, 
to  be  taken  in  with  the  food  and  drink 


TmrloW 

Chicrc.1 


“The  Product  of  Our  48  Years 
of  Experience  in  BREEDING 

This  year  our  flocks  were  mated  with  the 
finest  cockerels  we  could  produce,  together 
with  some  birds  procured  direct  from  such 
famous  breeders  as  Newton  Cosh,  Harry 
Wolseiffer  and  Hollywood  Farms.  Truslow 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  so  popular  that 
you  must  order  early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Write  for  our  Free  Book  now — and 
state  your  requirements  so  we  can  quote 
special  prices. 


of  the  well.  M.  B.  D. 


Corn  for  Hens 

Will  you  advise  me,  as  to  the  proper 
amount  of  cracked  corn  I  should  give  to 
50  hens?  I  feed  them  wheat  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  mash  during  the  day  and  corn 
at  night.  As  the  hens  are  so  fat,  I  would 
like^  to  know  about  this.  s.  M. 

New  York 

The  amounts  of  corn  that  will  be  eaten 
by  hens  depends  upon  various  conditions, 
such  as  what  kinds  and  quantities  of 
other  foods  are  available,  the  breed  and 
age  of  the  bird,  etc.  Where  a  dry  mash 
is  kept  constantly  before  the  flock,  as  is 
the  practice  of  most  poultrymen,  the 
scratch  feed,  of  which  corn  composes  the 
greater  part,  is  fed  in  limited  quantity 
in  the  morning.  Some  feed  none  at  all 
at  this  time  of  day,  and  all  the  corn  that 
the  hens  will  eat  is  given  the  last  thing 
at  night.  If  other  grains  are  added  to 
the  .scratch  feed,  these  are  fed  as  part 
of  the  night  ration  with  the  corn. 

Leghorns  will  usually  require  from 
eight  to  10  quarts  of  scratch  feed  daily 
per  100  fowls,  during  the  Winter  months, 
heavier  birds  somewhat  more.  Enough 
should  be  fed  to  keep  up  the  weight  of 
laying  birds,  and,  if  hens  or  pullets  are 
laying  well,  there  is  little  danger  of  over¬ 
fatness.  There  is  no  danger  of  over¬ 
feeding  corn  at  night  before  the  birds 
go  to  roost.  Their  crops  do  not  hold 
enough,  in  fact,  to  last  Ihem  through  the 
night — hence  the  use  of  artificial  lights. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  “'over-fatness” 
is  more  a  bugabooo  than  anything  else, 
particularly  with  the  lighter  breeds.  A 
hen  or  pullet  should  be  fat.  When  the  fat 
disappears  from  the  body  the  bird  has 
approached  the  limit  of  her  ability  to 
lay.  m.  B.  D. 


Weight  of  Pullets 

How  much  should  pullets  weigh  at  six; 
weeks?  How  much  should  they  be  worth 
to  sell?  Which  do  you  think  the  most 
profitable  to  sell  them  at  three  months 
or  six  weeks — or  keep  them  for  laying 
purposes?  What  does  it  cost  to  raise 
them  six  weeks  old,  also  at  three  months 
old?  B.  w.  D. 

New  York 

The  weight  of  pullets  at  any  age  de¬ 
pends  both  upon  the  breed  and  the  feeding 
and  care.  Only  approximate  figures  can 
be  given.  Figures  compiled  by  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station  and  covering  a  large 
number  of  chicks  showed  an  average 
weight  of  a  trifle  less  than  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  for  Leghorn  chicks  at  six 
weeks,  while  R.  I.  Reds  reached  close 
to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  in  that  time, 
the  difference  in  weight  being  less  than 
an  ounce.  Curiously  enough,  some  figures 
of  weights  compiled  by  the  Arizona 
station  years  later  gave  the  weights  of 
Leghorn  chicks  at  11  weeks  of  age  ex¬ 
actly  like  those  of  the  Connecticut  station, 
or  1.56  pounds  each. 


J  We  have  just  discovered  a  method  which  posi-  V. 

tively  controls  coccidiosis.  This  is  the  resujt  of  1 
I  hundreds  of  experiments.  No  milk — no  acid —  I 
I  nodrugs.  Bulletin  describing  thiswonderfuldis-  J 
A  covery  is  being  printed.  Send  1  Oc  f  or  your  copy,  r 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  1-R  Chestertown,  Maryland 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


TOWNSLEY 


Townsley  Hatchery 


Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease,  healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new-  book  points 
the  way  to  poultry  success.  Writ* 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 

902  Locust 
Wilmington,  Ohio 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding.  Lexhorna,  12c  each:  Reda. 
Rocks.  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Ltfrht 
Brahmas.  13c  each.  Write  for  special 
price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102 
Wharton,  O 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.  C.  White 

Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  #  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P. cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed — *16  per  100;  *47 
per  300;  *77  per  500;  *1.0  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10*  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


at  money  saving  prices 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Bl.  Minorcas;  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bff..  Leghorns,  Anconaa 
R.  I.  Reds.  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks  . 

Buff  Minorcaa . 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  . 

White  Minorcas  .  .  . _ - 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100 


50 
7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
8.00 
8.00 

11.50 

8.50 


100 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


400  " 
54.00 
54.00 
46.00 
58.00 
58.00 
86.00 
62.00 


r,c,  - - s-„. - Mixed  *8.00  per  lOO 

Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  100.  Free  4  color  cat. loe.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BoxSO  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


The  costs  of  raising  chicks  to  any  given 
age  are  so  variable  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  figures  of  value,  too  much  de- 


from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  lOO*  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoko,  Va. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


401 


T 

KERR’S 

CHICKS 

A  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  laid  300 
eggs  in  the  Georgia  Contest 
last  year.  A  sister  laid  240 
in  another  contest.  The  blood 
these  birds  carry  permeates 
our  special  matings  Rhode 
Island  Red  breeding  flocks. 

A  single  egg  will  pay  the 
difference  in  cost  between  a 
Kerr  Chick  and  a  chick  with 
an  unknown  ancestry.  40,000 
of  our  breeding  birds  tested 
for  B.  W.  D. 

Buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks, 
that  represent  years  of  con¬ 
structive  breeding  for  heavy 
production  of  quality  eggs. 


Writ  e  for 
chick  books  and 
prices.  Sent 
free  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

KERR  TRICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


Why  Bother  to  Build  ? 


When  you  can  select  an  up-to-date 
Young’s  House  from  our  catalog  for  less 
than  the  materials  alone  would  cost  you 
at  retail. 

Everything  fits  perfectly :  no  carpen¬ 
tering.  Remember,  we’re  pioneers  with 
40  years’  experience  in  poultry  house 
construction. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog 
Kennels.  Write  today. 

F  f  YOUNG  f  ft  85  D€pot  s,ree,« 

Ei.  T.  IIMJ1W  UJ.  Randolph.  Mass. 


Most  substantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating’.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 
prices  for  early  orders.  Conven¬ 
ient  terms.  Write  today. 

TIE  THOMS  S  MMSTR0N6  COMPART 
0EPT.  14  LONDON,  OHIO 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

SO  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  MODERN  CANDLING  DEVICE 

EGG AUGE 

Guaranteed  to  candle  and  grade  eggs  according  to  N.  Y. 
State  and  Federal  Standards.  Experience  unnecessary. 

Price  $1.50,  plus  10c  postage.  Including  Lamp,  $3. 

N.  Y.  EGGAUGE  CO.,  Boi  87,  Sta.  V,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient — Lowest  price— None  better. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brlghtwood,  Ya. 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  v 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’t  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


pends  upon  how  and  what  they  are  fed. 
One  lot  of  chicks  might  easily  cost  to 
raise  twice  what  a  similar  lot  raised  by 
their  side  would.  The  following  figures, 
compiled  from  experiment  station  stand¬ 
ards  of  growth,  give  some  idea.  A  Leg¬ 
horn  chick  should  weigh  one  pound  at 
eight  weeks',  having  consumed  three  and 
a  half  pounds  of  food  ;  one  of  the  larger 
all-purpose  or  American  breeds  should 
reach  the  same  weight  at  seven  weeks, 
having  consumed  three  pounds  of  food. 
A  Leghorn  should  weigh  two  pounds  at 
14  weeks,  on  9.8  pounds  of  food.  A  chick 
of  one  of  the  American  breeds  should 
acquire  the  same  weight  at  11  weeks, 
having  consumed  7.2  pounds  of  food. 

The  profit  in  selling  chicks  at  different 
ages  depends  of  course  both  upon  cost 
of  raising  and  price  received.  Since 
neither  of  these  is  a  fixed  amount  and 
they  are  probably  never  twice  exactly 
alike,  no  definite  statement  can  be  made. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  pays 
best  to  dispose  of  surplus  chicks  as 
broilers  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  The 
longer  they  are  kept  the  more  the  pro¬ 
portionate  cost  and  the  less  the  market 
value.  It  may  pay  one  best  to  sell  his 
pullets  at  three  months  or  six  months  of 
age  or  to  keep  them  for  laying. 

There  can  be  no  rule  where  circum¬ 
stances  differ  with  every  case.  Some 
figures  compiled  at  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  showed  the  cost  of 
one  of  the  larger  breeds  just  commencing 
to  lay  to  be  $1.50  when  milk  had  been 
fed,  $1.17  when  meat  meal  had  been  the 
source  of  animal  food  in  the  ration. 

I  should  not.  advise  one  not  in  position 
to  get  more  than  the  average  price  for 
well-bred  stock  to  raise  pullets  for  sale 
at  laying  age,  though  some  with  special 
facilities  or  markets  might  find  this  the 
most  profitable  method  of  disposing  of 
chicks.  Raising  poultry  for  sale  in  the  Fall 
in  the  market  is  also  likely  to  prove  un¬ 
profitable  where  all  the  food  must  be 
purchased.  m.  b.  d. 


Sanitation  in  Poultry  House 

Our  chickens  seem  to  be  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  disease  today  than  they  were  10 
or  20  years  ago.  Of  course  we  are  rais¬ 
ing  more.  They  tell  you  to  move  your 
pens  to  a  place  where  you  did  not  have 
chickens  before.  This  plan  may  be  all 
right  but  it  is  not  always  possible.  What 
is  the  best  disinfectant  to  use?  What 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  use  on  the 
ground  after  plowing,  harrowing,  etc.? 
Would  lime  help?  Are  not  chickens  very 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis?  f.  m.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

Crude  carbolic  acid  varies  in  its  disin¬ 
fectant  power  and,  as  ordinarily  sold, 
is  not  a  reliable  disinfectant.  There  are 
many  preparations  sold  for  disinfecting 
purposes  and,  if  correctly  labeled,  may  be 
judged  by  what  is  called  their  germi¬ 
cidal  co-efficient,  or  strength  compared 
with  pure  carbolic  acid.  If  their  co-effi¬ 
cient  is  given,  as  5,  this  means  that  they 
are  five  times  as  effective  in  germ-killing 
power  as  pure  carbolic  acid.  There  are 
many  coal-tar  disinfectants  upon  the 
market  under  various  trade  names,  some 
known  as  sheep  dips.  They  should  be 
judged  by  their  stated  co-efficients,  rather 
than  by  their  names. 

An  effective  disinfectant  that  may  be 
easily  obtained  by  any  druggist,  if  not  in 
stock,  is  the  compound  solution  of  cresol, 
to  be  used  in  from  3  to  5  per  cent 
strength.  A  solution  of  hot  lye,  1  lb.  to 
40.  gallons  of  water,  is  another.  Some 
such  disinfectants  as  those  you  mention 
are  good  but  expensive  for  stable  use. 
Whatever  is  used,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  broom,  hoe  and  shovel  disin¬ 
fection  should  precede  the  application  of 
liquids.  Germs  protected  by  a  coating  of 
filth  are  hard  to  get  at  and  kill.  A  stable 
that  is  well  cleaned  and  whitewashed  at 
frequent  intervals  is  disinfected  unless 
there  has  been  some  particularly  virulent 
disease  present  to  leave  hard-boiled  germs 
behind. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  disinfect  the  soil 
by  chemical  means.  Sunlight  and  air  will 
accomplish  this  in  time,  and  the  time 
may  be  shortened  by  cultivation  that 
brings  deep  soil  to  the  surface  and  ex¬ 
poses  it  to  the  sun.  Many  poultry  para¬ 
sites  can  survive  months,  if  not  several 
years,  of  burying  in  the  soil,  however, 
and  an  old,  well-saturated  poultry  yard 
should  be  given  much  more  than  one  year 
of  rest  and  cultivation  before  being  con¬ 
sidered  safe  for  healthy  fowls.  Liming 
the  soil  is  frequently  recommended  but 
this  is  useful  only  in  stimulating  the 


OATMEAL 

Chicks  have  50%  faster 
Growth  than 
Corn  Chicks 


OATMEAL,  the  base  of  the  famous  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  has  again  demonstrated  its  superiority  in  two  tests  con¬ 
ducted  at  Liberty  Villa  Farm,  no*  only  in  giving  your  baby  chicks  a 
better  start  in  life,  but  in  building  big,  choice  meat  birds  and  con¬ 
sistent  layers  of  large  marketable  eggs. 

In  the  Spring  test,  100  baby  Leghorn  chicks  and  100  baby  Barred 
Rock  chicks,  fed  on  a  complete  ration  based  on  oatmeal  as  the  only 
grain,  averaged  ^  of  a  pound  each,  while  the  same  number  and  kind 
of  baby  chicks  fed  on  a  complete  ration  based  on  corn  as  the  only 
grain  averaged  pound  each. 

In  the  August  test,  200  baby  Leghorn  chicks,  fed  a  complete  ration 
based  on  oatmeal  as  the  only  grain,  at  six  weeks  weighed  .64  of  a 
pound  each,  while  the  200  baby  chicks,  also  Leghorns,  on  a  complete 
ration  based  on  corn  as  the  only  grain,  weighed  only  .4  of  a  pound 
each.  In  both  tests,  the  mortality  was  10%  higher  among  the  corn- 
fed  chicks. 


The  oatmeal  group  not  only  grew  faster,  but  developed  into  deeper- 
bodied,  broader-backed  and  a  much  better  egg-producing  type  pullet 
than  the  shallow-bodied  corn  group.  The  oatmeal-fed  birds  also  had 
large,  flat  bones  with  ample  room  for  muscles.  Corn-fed  birds  have 
small  round  bones,  and  consequently  less  muscle. 

These  tests  also  showed  that  the  amount  of  fat  on  heart,  gizzard,  in¬ 
testines  and  walls  of  the  abdomen  was  several  times  greater  in  the 
corn  group  than  in  the  oatmeal  group. 

A  fatty  heart  means  poor  circulation — a  fatty  gizzard  poor  digestion 
while  fat  in  the  abdomen  means  crowded  organs,  poorer  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  mortality. 

Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  because  it  contains  this  valuable  oat¬ 
meal,  a  scientifically  blended  feed  that  gives  you  better  flocks  and 
larger  profits. 

Also  feed  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed. There’s  a  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 

CHICK  STARTER 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


j  FREE — send  you  our  latest  booklet  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  baby 
I  chicks.  Costs  nothing  and  will  well  repay  you  for  writing 


I 

I  Your  name  right  here  »— ►  . 


|  Your  address  here  m-*~ .  j 

j  Mail  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  9-C,  80  E.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  I 
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KILLS  "^without  Sure 

.Mice ,ooors  «<>  awe 

Satisfaction 

Kilts  rats,  mice,  moles  and 
gophers  with  no  odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  they 
dry  tip  in  their  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Get  it 
at  vour  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  extra. 

Sold  by  Druo,  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  Stores 
ESSENTIAL  MFG.  CO.,  316  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Supervised 
Official  Blood-Tested— Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain  Day-Old  Chicks 
$15.00,  $17.00  and  $20.00  Per  100 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 


Q 


UALITY 

BABY 


CHICKS 


from  healthy,  high  egg  record,  free  range  flocks 

We  otter  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  Barred  &  Wh.  Hocks 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  Black  Minorcas  Buff  Orpingtons 
white,  Silver  &  Columbian  Wyandottes 
Black  Giants  Sussex  and  Hamburgs 

Prices  reasonable — Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.1906  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D •  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel's)  $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4 .00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds  .  2.75  5  00  9  00  42  00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  Stoves  and  Houses. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  March  delivery 
White.  Butt  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp... 

Assorted:  Light,  10c;  Heavy,  12c:  Pekin  Ducklings,  32c 
each,  $30.01  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10*  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


100 

500 

1000 

$1300 

$6250 

$120.00 

15.00 

72  50 

140  00 

17  00 

82.50 

160  00 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  llange  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

$650 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

6.50 

1200 

57.50 

110.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

7.50 

1400 

67.50 

130.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

7.50 

14-00 

67  50 

130.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

5.00 

9.00 

42-51 

80  00 

Delivery 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.60 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

3.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIEL  D,  PA. 

TAKE  NOTICE  ■ass** 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.60 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Recks,  R.  I.  Reds 

p*.  Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
'Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

WY-IIAR  POULTRY  FARM 
«— ! 'Hatched  UwV»  Dept.  R  Denton,  Md* 

i-V Member  Inter' l  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


BABY  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox . .  S4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.W.  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10  00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Ou  500  lots  \ c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

g\  mm  Mgh  MfC  from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
OfllLifld  Leghorns,  fll  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $13:  Heavy  Mixed,  $11;  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mitchell’s  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


From  blood-tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS — PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

I  Mail  Coupon  Today/ 

1  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

lias  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
191(1.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  is  why  our  pen  is  doing 
so  very  well  at  Storrs  right  now. 

Our  pens  in  the  Maryland  Contest 
averaged  2,333  eggs  for  two  years  in 
succession.  Customer  reports  a  200-egg 
FLOCK  AVERAGE  from  our  stock. 

LEGHORN 

EGGS  and  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

growth  of  such  .vegetation  as  requires  an 
alkaline  soil ;  the  lime  is  not  a  disinfec¬ 
tant  in  itself. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  always  possi¬ 
ble  to  raise  chicks  or  keep  old  fowls  up¬ 
on  ground  that  has  not  been  long  in  use. 
This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
those  who  propose  to  go  into  the  “chick¬ 
en  business”  on  a  very  limited  area  of 
ground.  The  only  alternative,  after  the 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  Pure  Barron 

OV/UU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicles  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  73  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur¬ 
ing  Pastil  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con- 
sistant  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

Ewing’s  whiteh  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  ray  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T,  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  Blood  Tested  and  Vaccinated 

Breeders  sired  by  males  carrying  blood  lines 
of  the  World’s  leading  strains.  Try  Brundage’s 
time-tested  money-makers.  Circular. 

ELM  GltOVE  POULTRY  FARM  Salisbury  Mills 
Brunduge  Bros.,  Member  I.B.C.  A.  New  York 


Ons  ol  the  Most  Intenslv#  Breeding  and  Research 

FARMS  OF  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  day-old 
chicks;  also  3  and  4  weeks  old  started  chicks.  See  article 
on  our  work  in  Feb.  issue  Poultry  Tribune.  Circular. 

WILLOW  BliOOk  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  II.  Bulkley  i  Odessa,  New  York 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  TV. 

Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedigreed  2- 
year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our  circular  on  request. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  -  Roslyn,  New  York 


Tancred  Trapnested  Leghorns  Sl  250*30  3rd 

Bred  for  size  and  color  of  egg.  Free  from  infectious 
diseases  and  certified  by  Maryland  State  Poultry  Asso. 
Bonded  for  protection  of  purchaser.  Electric  incubators. 
Profit  from  flock  in  1929  averaged  43.04  per  hen  above 
feedcost.  CHICKS-S1  6,  SI 8,  S21  per  100  delivered. 
OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FAI1M  -  Olney,  Md 


TANCRED 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS — S 1 6,  S21.  EGGS,  S8.S10 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.60,  $10,00  and  $16,00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


but  even  that  doesn’t 
matters  straight. 

Lake  Co.,  Ill. 


March  15,  1930 
to  make 


seem 


EDITH  J.  BACON 


Coal  or  Oil  for  Kitchen  Use 


Referring  to  page  220,  we  have  used 
an  oil  stove  for  cooking  for  seven  years, 
but  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  we 
kept  the  old  range  in  the  kitchen  also, 
thinking  we  might  need  it  in  the  Winter, 
if  we  happened  to  have  a  very  severe 
available  soil  has  become  saturated  with  spen  0f  cold  weather.  However,  we  found 
the  germs  of  poultry  diseases,  is  to  keep  we  could  do  without  it  very  nicely.  Aft  e 
fbA  off  the  o round  This  is  have  a  two-burner  portable  oven  for  the 

the  buds  on  the  »  ■  ‘  oil  stove,  and  on  cold  mornings  we  start 

done  by  means  of  wire  floors  or  concrete  tjie  oven  going  and  in  a  very  few  min- 
platforms  on  which  the  young  stock  is  utes  have  our  kitchen  (a  room  12x15 


kept.  Floors  of  hardware  cloth  raised 
several  inches  from  the  ground  keep 
chicks  away  from  the  soil  and  their  own 
dropping's.  Concrete  platforms  enable 
the  caretaker  to  keep  the  small  runs  used 
by  the  birds  clean.  All  this  means  a 
highly  artificial  method  of  poultry-keep¬ 
ing,  not  to  be  recommended  to  those  who 
can  command  sufficient  land,  to  rear  and 


ft.  )very  pleasantly  warm.  Ordinarily 
the  pipeless  furnace  gives  heat  enough. 
Of  course,  with  a  family  of  five,  there  is 
usually  at  least  one  burner  of  the  oil 
stove  burning. 

We  closed  up  the  opening  to  our  chim¬ 
ney,  the  outside  door  to  the  average  kitch¬ 
en  is  being  opened  a  great  many  times 
a  day,  and  there  are  few  times  when  one 
of  the  south  windows  cannot  be  open  a 
bit  at  the  top,  to  allow  fresh  air.  We 
do  not  notice  so  much  odor  from  the 


keep  their  fowls  upon  reasonably  clean  cooking  stove  as  from  the  water  heater 


soil.  Fowls  are  susceptible  to  tubercu¬ 
losis  but,  except  in  regions  where  this  dis¬ 
ease  has  become  prevalent,  it  is  not  a 
vserious  problem  to  the  poultry-keeper. 
The  tuberculosis  of  fowls  is  not  that  of 
other  animals,  though  it  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  swine.  M.  b.  d. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

January  was  a  month  with  great 
variations  of  temperature.  The  first  two 
weeks  were  very  mild,  and  I  obtained 
more  eggs  that  I  ever  had  before  in  any 
January  since  I  started  in  the  business. 
It  finally  reached  180  eggs  a  day,  when 


attached  to  the  water  boiler ;  however, 
we  only  have  'to  use  this  in  warmer 
weather,  when  the  furnace  is  not  going 
to  heat  the  water. 

'  In  changing  from. a  coql  range  to  oil, 
I  think  your  correspondent  will  miss  more 
than  anything  else,  the  different  degrees 
of  heat  given  by  the  top  of  a  large  range. 
After  the  soup  is  ivell  started,  there  is 
no  way  to  shove  it  to  the  back  of  the 
stove  and  let  is  cook  slowly,  and  slow 
cooking  is  advisable  for  many  foods. 
However,  we  have  a  tireless  cooker,  which 
is  wondefful-  for  cooking  soups,  etc.  The 
disks  heat  very  quickly  .  on  the  oil  burn¬ 
ers.  Or  on  a  cold  day,  many  things  tan 
be  cooked  in  the  oven,  and  the  room 
heated  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  times  when  I  enter  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  kitchen  and -see  a  fine,  shiny  coal 
stove,  with  bright  fire,  and  I  wonder  if 
I  made  a  mistake  in  taking  out  the  big 
old  range,  but  when  I  consider  that  l  can 
cook  mighty  fine^meals,  with  so  much  less 


the  thermometer  fell  to  22  degrees  below 
zero.  A  drop  had  been  predicted  that  effort,  I  know  taking  the  range  out  .  was 
night  so  I  made  everything  as  snug  as  u  wise  move.  E.  B.  It. 


EGG  BRED  CHICKS 

That  live.  Large  type  S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Wyckoff 

blood.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


SINGLE  COMB 

Morgan-Tancred  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHUR8T  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

n  L  /’•*!  •  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $12.50  per  100. 
tSCLOy  K^rllCRS  R.  I.  Reds,  $16.00  per  100.  23  years 
shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM-ON-HUDSON,  Phone  398,  Staatsburg.  N  Y. 

PURE  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 
Trapnested,  pedigreed,  line  bred  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Stock.  Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request.  RAT- 
FIELO  TRAPNEST  P0ULTRT  FARM,  P.  A.  Capizola.  Breeder,  Buena.  N.  J. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  ?hAeY^? 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 

CHICKS.  COCKERELS,  PULLETS-Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns. 

Catalog.  SFRINGBR00K  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Sox  R,  Akran,  N.  T. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Leghorns.  ROBERT  SMITH  HATCHERT,  Nassawadox,  Va 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

High  production,  vigorous,  healthy,  range  reared  stock. 
Limited  number  only.  $18.00  per  WO;  $68.00  per  400. 
10*  hooks  order.  Order  from  adv.  CEDAR  HILL 
POULTItY  FARM,  Hampton  Bay*,  L.  I.,  N.  1. 

n,  |  try  TV  a  “The  Foundation  Strain” 

Wyckoti  s  Direct  chicks,  $20,100  Eggs,  $10-100 

William  Savage.  IV  edge  wood  Poultry  Farm,  Ijiimliervllle.  Pa. 

COCKERELS  and  CHICKS 

Powered,  Nature-reared,  Trapnested  Leghorns  Pay  Best. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


possible. 

fWlhen  I  went  into  the  coops  that  bitter 
morning  I  was  relieved  to  find  the  birds 
in  good  condition  and  only  three  badly 
frozen  combs.  These  I  promptly  thawed 
out  with  cold  water,  and  then  rubbed 
them  with  vaseline.  The  egg  yield  showed 
only  a  slight  decrease  but  after  a  few 
days  came  another  drop  to  20  degrees 
below.  That  was  too  much,  and  the  egg 
yield  dropped  to  less  than  a  hundred  a 
day  ' and  stayed  there  for  some  time. 

Most  of  .the  flocks  around  here  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  cold  weather..  I 
heard  of  one  man  who  left  the  ventilators 
all  open  the  coldest  night '  and  in  the 
morning  he  found  his  hens  with  combs 
frozen  stiff.  He  lost  a  number  of  birds 
The  straw  loft  which  I  have  above  the 
roosting  quarters  certainly  helps. 

Plans  for  Spring  are  well  under  way. 
Next  week  will  arrive  150  Barred  Rock 
chicks.  I  have  a  constant  demand  for 
heavy  table  birds  so  it  seemed  a  good 
time  to  raise  .some  before  the  Leghorns 
arrive.  I  have  ordered  250  for  the 
middle  of  April,  also  100  eight-weeks 
March  pullets. 

I  have  only  one  brooder  house  and  it 
has  been  difficult  to  decide  which  birds 
to  raise.  If  I  have  March  chicks,  I  must 
allow  eight  weeks  for  them  in  the  brooder 
house  which  means  that  the  second  lot 
must  be  May  chicks.  It  is  a  combination 
which  I  do  not  like  very  well.  May  birds 
are  usually  rather  slow  to  develop  and 
if  anything  happens  to  cause  the  March 
pullets  to  stop  laying  (as  quite  frequently 
does  happen)  one  is  left  in  the  Fall 
with  very  few  eggs  just  when  the  demand 
is  great  and  prices  high. 

I  have  also  found  it  difficult  to  fatten 
the  May  cockerels.  The  weather  is  often 
warm,  and  they  simply  will  not  eat  the 
fattening  mash  which  contains  a  good 
deal  of  cornmeal.  Consequently  it  takes 
about  two  weeks  longer  to  get  them  to 
the  broiler  stage  than  March  birds.  By 
that  time  the  price  has  dropped  decidedly. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Daviaville,  R.  I 


Wh.  Leghorn  ChicksS'SlS'S’Z 

lots  of  500  or  more.  C.  G.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 

5S  Barred  Rocks,  $2.50 — R.  I.  Reds,  $2.00 

AIbo  vounger  stock.  Conn.  Accredited.  Write  for  Par¬ 
ticulars.  CERTIFIED  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountain  View,  5.  i. 


I  have  been  using  an  oil-burning  range 
for  the  last  three  years,  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  Our  house  is  so  constructed  that 
little  if  any  heat  reaches  the  kitchen  from 
our  pipeless  furnace.  On  extremely  cold 
days,  or  on  ordinary  Winter  days,  if  I 
am  not  doing  much  cooking,  perhaps  using 
only  one  or  two  of  my  five,  burners,  I  set 
a  small  oil  heater  over  near  the  north 
window,  and  'this  keeps  the  kitchen  com¬ 
fortably  warm.  Of  course  it  depends 
mostly  on  the  size  of  the  kitchen,  and 
whether  your  correspondent  will  have  her 
range  in  use  most  of  the  day.  I  find  that 
when  I  am  baking,  the  oven  gives  off  so 
much  heat  that  the  extra  heater  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Our  house  is  old-fashioned, 
with  an  open  hearth  in  the  kitchen.  This 
we  boarded  up,  and  made  an  opening  into 
the  chimney  about  9x12  inches,  a  foot  or 
so  from  the  ceiling.  ’  In  this  an  iron 
grating  was  placed,  and  through  this  1 
find  that  all  steam  and  cooking  odor  is 
carried  very  successfully  up  the  chimney. 

As  you  say,  good  ventilation  is  neces¬ 
sary,  an  oil  burner  consumes  so  much 
oxygen.  My  range,  which  is  a  very  eco¬ 
nomical  one  to  run,  uses  400  parts  air 
to  one  part  of  kerosene'.  I  find  that  I 
can  run  this  five-burner  stove  on  less  oil 
than  I  used  for  the  three-burner  one  we 
had  before.  I  find  I  get  the  best  results 
when  I  can  keep  the  window  open  for 
about  two  inches  at  the  top,  but  not,  of 
course,  if  the  wind  is  blowing  on  that  side 
of  the  house. 

The  oil-burning  range  has  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  It  can  easily  be  moved,  the 
heat  can  be  turned  off  instantly  when  not 
needed,  and  it  costs  less  to  operate  than 
a  coal  range.  But  to  get  the  best  service 
from  it,  your  oil  range  must  have  intel¬ 
ligent  care.  Unless  one  remembers  to 
turn  the  wicks  well  down,  and  keep  the 
drums  raised  when  not  in  use,  the  oil 
will  draw  up  and  over  the  burners,  so 
that  the  next  time  they  are  lighted  there 
will  be  unpleasant  fumes,  and  perhaps 
smoke  to  discolor  paint  and  ceilings  while 
this  excess  oil  burns  off.  Then,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  a  calamity  if  soup  or 
jelly,  milk  or  coffee,  boils  over.  I  know 
a  g’ood  cook  never  allows  things  to  boil 
over,  but  mine  do  sometimes.  The  mail 
comes,  or  the  telephone  rings,  and  in  just 
that  minute  or  two  it  happens.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  quickly  I  clean  it  off,  I  am  some¬ 
times  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  the 
milk,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  running 
down  on  to  the  burners,  and  if  it  bakes 
on  and  around  the  wick,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  dig  it  out  as  best  I  can. 
and  insert  a  new  one.  1  find  it  a  good 


Of  all  the  chicks  I  like  the  April  ones  pjail  to  boil  my  burners  once  in  a  while, 


the  best.  They  almost  never  go  into  a 
Fall  molt  unless  they  are  neglected  an 
mismanaged.  They  mature  early  enough 
to  command  the  high  prices. 

I  have  been  interested  in  letters  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from  people  who  have  had 
trouble  with  clots  in  the  eggs.  I  have 
always  had  some  of  these  eggs,  very  few 
now,  not  more  than  one  in  100  perhaps. 
However  I  candle  every  egg,  for,  if  I  do 
not,  the  one  with  the  blood  clot  is  sure 
to  find  its  way  to  the  breakfast  table  of 
my  most  fastidious  customer.  It’s  a  great 
deal  of  work  hut  is  seems  necessary.  I 
am  always  willing  to  replace  the  egg 


using  a  little  washing  soda  in  the  water. 
I  keep  an  old  kettle  for  this  purpose. 

Then  we  empty  out  all  the  oil  entirely 
about  twice  a  year,  and  run  a  little  clear 
oil  through,  before  filling  it  up  ready  for 
burning.  If  you  have  never  done  this, 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
sediment,  bits  of  charred  wick  and  so 
on,  that  gets  into  the  feed  pipe,  and  of 
course  interfere  with  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  the  stove.  As  you  truly  say, 
the  old  coal  range  has  its  virtues.  Dirty 
and  dusty  it  may  be.  but  it  has  a  cheer¬ 
ing,  welcome  glow,  when  one  comes  in  out 
of  the  cold  on  a  Winter’s  day  that  no 
oil  range  ever  gives,  and  it  imparts  a 
sort  of  comfortable,  homey  feeling  to  the 
kitchen,  that  no  oil  burner  ever  can. 

L.  S.  B. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  MAYTAG 

Presents  a . . .  - 


WASHER 


The  NEW  quiet, 
lifetime. 

Oil-packed  Drive 


for  Farm  Homes  with 
or  without  Electricity 

The  NEW  Maytag  surpasses  all  other 
Maytag  achievements  as  definitely  as 
previous  Maytags  have  blazed  the  trail  of 
washer  development.  The  NEW  Maytag 
is  the  result  of  unmatched  Maytag  resources 
and  equipment . . .  product  of  the  skill  and 
science  of  the  world’s  finest  washer  crafts¬ 
men.  The  NEW  Maytag  is  made  in 
the  world’s  largest  washer  factory.  The 
NEW  Maytag  is  a  $4,500,000  product. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  a  washer  is 
equipped  with  a  NEW  one-piece,  cast-alumi¬ 
num  tub. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  Maytag  offers 
a  NEW  Roller  Water  Remover  with  en¬ 
closed  positive -action,  automatic  drain. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  Maytag  presents 
a  NEW,  quiet,  lifetime,  oil-packed  drive 
with  handy  NEW  auto-type  shift-lever. 

These  and  other  features  give  the  latest 
Maytag  triumph  new  results — new  con¬ 
venience,  new  washing  ability.  You  must 
wash  with  the  NEW  Maytag  to  appreci¬ 
ate  it. 


Th  e  Gasoline 
lufti-Motor 


Aluminum  Power  Churn  and  Power  Meat 
Grinder  Attachments  are  also  available 
with  the  AI  aytag  as  extra  equipment. 


This  Maytag  engine 
is  interchangeable 
with  the  electric  mo¬ 
tor  by  removing  only 
four  bolts.  It  has  only 
four  moving  parts, 
flood-proof  carbure¬ 
tor,  high  grade  bronze 
bearings,  Bosch  high- 
tension  magneto  and 
speed  governor,  and 
a  new  air-cleaner. 
“Step  on  It”  and 
away  it  goes.  Built 
for  women  to  operate. 


FREE  FOR  A  WEEK’S  WASHING 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer  for  a  NEW  Maytag 
equipped  with  either  an  Electric  Motor  or  gasoline  Multi-Motor. 
If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Divided  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 


The  NEW 


The  NEW 
Roller  Water 
Remover 


one-piece. 

Cast-aluminum  Tub 


TUNE  IN  on  Maytag  Radio  Programs  over  N.B.C.  Coast  to  Coast 
Network  MONDAY  Evenings  9:00  E.S.T.,  8:00  C.S.T.,  7:00  M.T.,  6:00 
P.T.  WJZ,  New  York;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  KYW,  Chicago;  KSTP,  St. 
Paul;  WSM,  Nashville;  WREN,  Kansas  City;  KOA,  Denver;  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  City;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City;  KPRC,  Houston;  KECA,  Los 
Angeles;  KGW,  Portland  and  34  Associated  Stations. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  N etvton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Branches,  Distributors  or  Representatives  in  London,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Geneva,  Genoa,  Oslo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Wellington,  Buena¬ 
ventura,  Buenos  Aires  and  other  principal  cities. 
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SQUAB  «  BOOK  ®  FREE 

^  PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 
JL’iymouth  lfcock  SQuab  Co.,  II 

Street*  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers.  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 

'  All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  Squab  Co.  ai.lston,  mass. 


w— «  ts  rs  d  r»  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
1  ar.r.^r.  $6.00;  *28.50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  breeders.  Satisfiictiou  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 

t ir  1.  .  «.u  n  iwl  onnh  n'OO  1'. 


LARGE  TYPE 

_  _  _ _ p  E  K  I  N  S 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  $20.00, 
50  lor  $13.50  prepaid.  100#  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  O  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 


$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14—100.  Write  fsr  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KINS,  Islip,  L.  I..  New  Tark 


Til D  If  CVO  12  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $6  post- 
I  Unfit  I  d  paid ;  $45  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Mating  headed  by  35-lb.  young  tom.  Catalog.  Breeders 
and  poults  reasonable.  HIGHLAND  FAItM,  Sellersville,  Pm. 

Mammoth  pekin  hcckung,  *8o  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lalievtew  Poultry  Farm,  llarker,  A.  V. 

U  „  Mammoth  Pekin,  $30—100.  Eggs, 

UUCRlingS  $12—100.  L.  S  L.  CANIIAM,  Albion.  N  1. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  HATCHING  EGGS— Large  eggs,  SO¬ 
SA. 50:  100— $8.00.  H.  HEIMAN,  Albers,  Illinois 

n  _ „T...L«.r»of  choice  breeding.  Young  30-lb.  toms, 

Bronze  lurkeys$l8;  good  hens,  »10.  New  complete 

turkey  book  given  with  orders.  We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  Poults.  0HAS.  IT.  WAMPLEK,  Harrisonburg,  Yu 

of  the  best  of  quality 
in  all  points.  50c  lb. 
or  $10,  $12  and  $15  ea. 

PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


MToS  Breeding  Males 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  _ 

n,..,.  T..a.| ,AU  Ebb®  and  Day-Old  Poull*  of  quality. 
Bronze  lUrKOy  MYRTLE  BE  GENOV*.  CBBynun'j  Hollow,  N.  T. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


F 

P 


‘OI£  Healthier,  Hardier  Turkeys— Raise  from  Wild 
and  Wild  Cros3  Bronze.  FARRER.  Orange,  Va. 


UllEBRF.il  ltourbou  Red  TU IIKEY S— Matured 
Stock.  MUS.  Till  RSTON  SMITH,  Happlngers  Kails,  N.  Y. 


Kline’s 


Barred 
R  io  c  k 


Chicks 


Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


ROCKS 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE. 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  lOOO  lots. 
Hatches  weekly.  Write  for  circular.  Low  prices. 

SMITH’S  VALLOMA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

niBV  (lUIAVC  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DAD  I  UlllUIVO  Write -for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  *  POULTRY  FARM 
Saaford,  Delaware 

FRANCAIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Australorps— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farniingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  WesthimpUn  Beach.  N.  1. 

RED  T0-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

J.  Tropeano  -  -  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 

D  J  D„_L  Blood-tested  dock— $25  per  case. 

Barred  Kock  fcggs  a.  j.  hat  u.  $  auburn,  n.  t. 

ARY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Rox  68,  Harrington,  llml, 

niipp  ■  PA|I  AllAICk  There  are  never  enough 

HllFr  LtilHtlKRO  BuffLeghorns.  Why  not 

uus  ■  produce  good  sellers! 

Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 

KNAPP'S  HI.GKAOE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  RNI13  Shelby,  Ohio 

Dr.  Rome’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100#  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  Per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100#  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  No.  25.  Richlield.Pa. 

r>  \  DAT  T  I T  Z"1  TT”  C  Leading  breeds.  Free 
11  rv  LJ  I  V>i  11 1 Cl  TV  >3  range,  healthy  stock  of 
highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 
MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  #4.00  #7.50  #14.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50  6.60  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

500  lots  He  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  (locks.  100# 
live  delivery,  B.  N.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

*12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHIX 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  Flocks  culled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  1‘rtlot  L.  It.  Walek  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  llept.  M,  Greeneastle,  l’a 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100#  live  delivery  guar- 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


GhickS 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN 

is  the  paying  bird.  We  have 
them.  Just  write  us. 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. 

CLOYO  NEIMONO 
Box  70  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


niA  illicit  V  OUll'KC  that  live  and  grow— 8c  up. 
DIU  HUonf  wnllma  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  from  bred- 
to-lav  tested  breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants. 
Catalog  free.  SEIOELTON  FARMS,  Washlngtonvllle,  Pa. 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. ..$12  $57.50  $110 
Everlay  Brown  Leg.  ...  12  57.50  NO 

Basom's  Barred  Rocks..  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks .  9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pny.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro¬ 
duction  breeders  insure  outstanding 
Our  business  has  been  built  on  pleased 
customers  and  satisfied  home  trade.  An  order 
this  year  will  convince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

Athen*  Chick  Hatchery,  Bex  92,  Athens,  Ohie 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 


Prices  on  25 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns _ $3.50 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  1.  lteds . 4  00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyaii .  4.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . .  3.00 


Free  Getjlog.  HtTTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  le>  10B,  Bellelente.Pa. 


chicks. 


culled  flocks. 

50 

100 

$6.50 

$12.00 

1  7.50  ' 

14.00 

1  8  50 

16.00 

1  5.50 

10.00 

3-week-old  chicks. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50 

Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns  -  $2.75  $5.50 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  -  -  - 
Heavy  Broilers  ------ 

Light  Broilers  ------- 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  20  years  in  business. 
Hogan  tested  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$10 

$49 

3.50 

7.00 

13 

64 

3.25 

6.50 

12 

59 

2.75 

4.50 

8 

39 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

Tancred  Strain  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  aS  high  as  322  eggs  in  305  days;  these 
chicks  and  eggs  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  MeALISTER VILLK,  PENNA. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds 
8.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas 
Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.. .. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.. 

Light  Mixed  Broilers... 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 
Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  •MT 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*— Tancrsd  Strain . $1  2.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . S 1  4.00  per  100 

5.  C.  Reds . $15.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . $  1  1 .00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . $  9.00  per  100 

600  lots,  J&c  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  REN  ZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3  50 

$6  75 

$13.60 

$62.50 

$120.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

300 

5.75 

11.00 

53  75 

105.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

4.50 

8.75 

1700 

82.50 

300 

5-75 

11  00 

53.75 

105.00 

250 

4.75 

900 

43.75 

85  00 

5.25 

10.25 

20  00 

100.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.. 

S.  C.  R.  I  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.25 

Light  Mixed .  5.00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  I,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SO 

100 

500 

lOOO 

$6.25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67  50 

130.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

5  00 

9.00 

45.00 

85.00 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
March,  April,  May  Prices 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes. .. 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  5.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

100#  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

1100 

20.00 

97-50 

5.00 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

110.00 

BROOKSIDE  QUAUTY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto— “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  #8.50  #6.50  #13.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Ol  der  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GI1EEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Route,  llox  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100# 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Spring's,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


SNYVTriirO  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
|  1— 1 1 1  K  N  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
'****'■'**■“'  Chicks  from  my  own  flock.  1  2c.  100# 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  h.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 

White  Leghorns.  Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly 
LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


c 


Hens  Shake  Their  Heads 

I  have  75  R.  I.  Red  pullets.  They 
are  laying  35  to  45  eggs  a  day  at 
present,  have  commercial  laying  mash, 
and  cracked  corn  for  grain,  shell  etc., 
before  them.  1  have  noticed  several  of 
them  shaking  their  heads  lately  some¬ 
times  while  in  the  nest  and  on  the 
perches.  They  sing,  their  combs  are  very 
red,  and  they  act  normal  with  this  ex¬ 
ception  of  shaking  their  heads.  Do  you 
think  this  is  a  symptom  of  any  disease? 

MRS.  J.  K. 

It  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  slight  colds 
that  induce  shaking  of  the  head  to  rid 
the  nostrils  of  mucus.  See  to  it  that 
the  flock  is  not  exposed  to  cold  drafts 
while  upon  the  perches  and  that  the  air 
of  the  poultry  house  is  kept  fresh  and 
dry  by  adequate  ventilation.  M.  B.  D. 


We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
U |p I/O  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng. 
IllUlVd  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  New  Wastiinglon,  Ohio 


Poultry  Netting  -  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bargain  Price3  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  15 
birds.  First  column  shows  record  of  10 
highest  for  week  ending  Feb.  24,  and 
second,  total  to  date : 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  .  44  723 

Pratt  Exp.  Station,  Pa .  50  753 

Spartan  Rock  Farm,  N.  J. ...  54  1052 

H.  R.  H.  Nicholas,  N.  J .  33  617 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  51  863 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  44  712 

s.  c.  R.  I.  REDS 

Armitage  Realty  Co.,  N.  J..  . .  50  723 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  38  539 

Cliarleseote  Farm,  Mass .  44  1101 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J .  31  936 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn .  26  996 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  . .  46  620 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.  ...  43  983 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.  .  41  1147 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass .  50  1142 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  55  1143 

Sunnytiields  Farm,  Conn....  35  972 

C.  M.  Waldeck,  N.  J .  52  852 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J .  47  800 

MOTTLED  i  10  U  DAN'S 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  36  358 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N.  J .  40  631 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

J.  Baer,  N.  J .  41  620 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  44  828 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  29  786 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  .  .  30  649 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  802 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio .  49  950 

Cedar  Grove  P.  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  47  639 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .  .  44  776 

Cobblestone  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  35  820' 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J .  42  789 

Darfelt  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . .  48  1039 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J .  50  970 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  .  48  922 

G.  De  Young  P.  Farm.  N.  J. .  .  31  356 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  38  811 

Eigenraueh  Farms,  N.  J .  44  508 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  .  47  801 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  55  766 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  42  824 

Fox  and  Son  P.  Farm,  N.  J..  41  991 

Fox  and  Son  P.  Farm,  N.  J..  55  1123 

Giant  Oak  P.  Farm,  N.  J .  48  792 

F.  S.  Gordon,  N.  J .  43  713 

M.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J .  35  666 

Hoch’s  P.  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  41  824 

Jerseylaiul  Farms,  N.  J .  51  989 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  505 

E.  L.  Kelly,  N.  J .  41  916 

Kenvin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  40  815 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc.,  N.  J...  46  633 

F.  H.  Gaskell,  N.  J .  35  617 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  38  572 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J .  43  896 

M.  Litterman,  N.  J . . .  48  813 

E.  McElwain,  Ohio .  36  807 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  46  910 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  42  755 

Mount  Hope  Farms,  Mass...  34  601 

S.  Olson,  N.  J .  45  793 

Paterson  C.  H.  School,  N.  J..  38  637 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  761 

A.  Pincus,  N.  J .  50  907 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J....  46  875 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  44  962 

Puritas  Spgs.  Pltry  Farm,  O.  14  645 

Quality  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J....  50  871 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  53  1007 

Pyerson  &  Haft,  N.  J .  37  540 

Ramapo  E  &  P  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  45  829 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  50  750 

Rentzel’s  Leg.  Farm,  Pa ....  43  809 

M.  Rosencrantz.  N.  J .  51  984 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J .  34  915 

H.  N.  Sprung,  N.  J .  46  854 

Table  Rock  Farms,  N.  Y .  52  990 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . .  44  904 

Staudt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  .  .  43  739 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa .  48  963 

United  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J.:..  50  1039 

United  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J....  48  913 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  39  752 

Helen  Volare,  N.  J .  10  445 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  37  777 

Vreeland’s  B.  Farm,  N.  50  893 

Vreeland’s  B.  Farm,  N.  J.  .  .  .  52  871 

Weinman’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  49  797 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  45  773 

Westchester  P.  Farm,  N.  Y.  .  50  619 

Westervelt’s  Farm,  N.  J .  45  977 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J .  41  676 

White  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  60  651 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  43  661 

W.  A.  Yahn.  N.  J .  41  696 

No.  Jersey  T.  School, -N.  J...  47  692 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  49  744 

Novin’s  Pltrv  Farm.  N.  J.  .  .  .  46  843 

John  E.  Volkmar,  N.  J .  39  853 

Preakness  Pltry  Club,  N.  J. .  .  50  602 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

i  Ailsa  Farms,  N.  J .  25  601 


HCffS  VITALITY  Day  old  thicks  -f  QUALITY 
State  Supervised*^  Bleed-Tested 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
VITALITY.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  261  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers,  with  12 
years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large,  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  D.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  full  face  value.  Send  for  descriptive  cireu 
lar.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for 
such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

(Chicks  of  Free  Range  Stock.)  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.. 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns... 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

Light  Mix. ..  $9.00  per  100  ;Heavy  Mix. ..  $11.00  per  100 
Special  low  price  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100#  live  delivery. 
Post  paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circulai . 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


25 

50 

100 

S3-50 

$6.50 

$1209 

3.50 

650 

12.09 

4.00 

7.50 

14.09 

/ — 1  Uipi/  XT — V  PAY  STREAK  QUAUTY 
n  I V/  W a-  high  producers 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

CpCr  PAT  A I  AC  Our  bf?  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  the  de- 
■  A— —  w HI  HLVfl  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124,  Tiro,  Ohio  


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  87.50  180 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  ail  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPICING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  1C.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CASH  OR  C.O.  D. 

UIHlmO  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

FOR  MAY  100  500  1000 

Famous  Tanereds— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $  9.00  $12.50  $  85 

Large  English— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C .  12.00  55.00  105 

100#  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

ATI  A  V  inrir  Tancred  Strain 

III)  lil  I  ■  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

yvixuxx  a  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

a-l  m  x-t  wr  p  S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

I  H  I  I  14  V  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

v’*ai  Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  Jac  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  1C,  McAlisterville,  Penna 


IMPROVED  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

We  have  the  improved  English  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns.  We  breed  for  egg  production  from  pedigree 
flocks.  We  hatch  chicks  from  two  yearling  hens.  100# 
live  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Free  circular. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Ami?,  Prop.  '  Star  Route  Richfield.  Penna. 


BEST  QUAUTY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  #12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  #9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  #12.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culied  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  R.  II.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

.  BABY  CHICKS 

^  **-  -  ®  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  Barred  Rocks 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 
r  all  breeding  back  of  every  chick.  100#  safe 
isSus delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

If  They  Die — We  Replace  Them 

You  can't  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  guaran  - 
tee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades.  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1  07,  Kenton, O. 

AT  k  I  I  CU  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $12.00  per  100 

v  /ALiLiEi  I  it.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14  00  per  100 

AT  I  U  11/  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

1  1  L  "  Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

mirif  C  590  lots  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live 
U1TIUIV.1J  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  PDULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville.  Penna 

Bos  Quality  Chicks 

from  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zealand,  Mich. 

/"v  baby  £1  from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 
3  hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
liGlv*/  horns.  Prepaid.  100#  live  delivery. 

25  Chicks .  $3.25  100  Chicks .  $  12.00 

50  Chicks .  8.50  1000  Chicks .  120.00 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  -  MILFORD,  DEL. 

AiiaKAu  AL‘  L.  White,  Barred  and  Coin  in - 
liuaillv  bniCKS  bian  Rocks  from  well  culled 
WMiwiW  and  mated  flock8.  Postage 

paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $11.00—100.  100#  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  WH.  K.  GRAHAM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Made  a  Fortune  With  Chickens ! 

E.  L.  Wyckoff,  tells  how  lie  did  it.  In  each  issue  he 
gives  away  valuable  life-time  secrets.  Four  months,  10c. 
$1,000  Poultry  Hint  Book  with  a  3  years’  sub.  for  $1.00. 

T1IE  POULTRY  ITEM 
Box  G6  Sellersville,  I’enna. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  U3  ou  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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POULTRYMEN 
IT  (AN  T  f 
BE  DONE* 

Getting  a  profit  out  of 
an  unhealthy  flock  is 
not  possible.  Be  care¬ 
ful  about  trying  sub¬ 


stitutes  for  oyster 


PILOT  BRAND 


oyster  shell  is  free  of 
poisonous  matter,  odor 
and  magnesium 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

One  Broadway  New  York 


#lb  $tcfearb  Jfarm 

LARGEST  BREEDERS  OF 
■ARREO  ROCKS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Highest  heavy  breed  rec¬ 
ord  ever  made  at  Storrs 
averaging  over  275  eggs 
per  bird. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 
STOCK 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.  W.D.)  Bred  for  high  production 
and  egg  size.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB 

Box  R,  West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


(  THEY  PAY 

Thousands  of  pullets,  reared  from 
Ream  Strain  Chicks,  proved  it  this 
past  winter.  Thousands  of  poultry- 
men  and  women  showed  it  by  sending 
in  the  greatest  number  of  “repeat” 
orders  ever  received  at  P.  P.  F.  Send 
for  our  FREE  book,  “They  Pay!”— full 
of  things  you  want  to  know.  Also  spe¬ 
cial  prices  on — 

<— n  iintrc  EGGS 

It  REEDING  STOCK 
on  Leghorn.,  Rocks,  Reds,  VV  yan- 
dottes.  W  rite  today  1 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


10  extra  chicks  with  each 
hundred,  providing  you 
return  this  advertisement 
with  your  order-  April  hatched  chicks:  Leghorns; 
white,  brown,  buff,  black— $14.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  -$16.00  per  100.  White  Rocks, 
Wyaudottes,  Buff  Orpingtons— $18.00  per  100.  Jersey 
Giants,  Light  Brahmas— $20.00  per  100.  March  $2.00  more. 
May  $2.00  less.  June  and  July  $1.00  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler  Chicks,  light,  $10.00 
per  100;  light  and  heavy,  $12.00;  all  heavy,  $14.00.  Small 
quantities  a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now.  SentC.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  Shipment,  Post¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to 
age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1 603. 


o 


/'Prepaid  CHICKS 

GOODLING’S  SUPER-QUALITY  from  Selected  and 
inspected  free  range  flocks.  Per  100 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . $18.00 

8.  C.  Reds  .  }»•«<> 

Rarred  Plymouth  Rocks .  1A*# 

Assorted  Chicks . 9.00 

y2c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R  1,  Box  2,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  At 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 
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BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100#  Live  Arrival  Guar- 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


ROBERTL.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Hleinleltersville,  Pa 


Feather  Pulling  and  Toe 
Picking 

What  makes  chickens  start  to  eat  their 
feathers.  I  had  some  baby  chicks,  and 
when  they  started  to  feather  out,  they 
pulled  and  ate  these  feathers.  c.  R.  B. 

Rhode  Island 

Feather  pulling  and  toe  picking  have 
become  vices  very  difficult  to  control  in 
large  flocks  of  chicks  reared  in  close  con¬ 
finement.  The  conditions  under  which 
these  occur  are  more  easily  pointed  out 
than  the  essential  cause  determined. 
Various  feeding  practices  have  been 
blamed,  it  being  very  natural  to  assume 
that  the  chicks  were  being  deprived  of 
something  in  their  ration  that  the  animal 
food  in  feathers  and  blood  supplied.  I 
know  of  no  particular  ration  or  com¬ 
bination  of  foods  that  will  stop  the  prac¬ 
tice,  however.  An  ample  supply  of  animal 
protein  should  be  furnished  the  chicks 
but  an  excess  above  their  natural  requir- 
ments  will  not  stop  cannibalism.  Too 
much  animal  food  lias  been  suggested  as 
a  cause  of  cannibalism  in  older  fowls  and 
an  increased  ration  of  corn  prescribed  as 
a  remedy. 

In  brooder  chicks,  excessive  heat  is 
believed  to  be  one  cause  of  feather  pull¬ 
ing.  Overcrowding  in  brooders  is  more 
certainly  responsible  in  many  cases,  close 
confinement  with  little  opportunity  for 
the  chicks  to  find  other  occupation  than 
chasing  their  mates  leads  to  this  vice. 
Darkening  the  chicks  quarters  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  spots  of  light  upon  the  floor  is 
at  least  a  temporary  measure  of  relief. 
Giving  plenty  of  hopper  feeding  space,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  fighting  for  food, 
will  help.  Mash  hoppers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  empty  and  fresh  water 
should  always  be  available.  Low  perches 
will  give  chicks  opportunity  to  get  clear 
of  their  fellows  upon  the  floor  and  thus 
relieve  congestion. 

The  most  certain  remedy  which  I  can 
suggest  is  small  flock  with  plenty  of 
range  for  exercise  and  occupation.  While 
always  present  to  some  degree,  it  is  the 
ultra-modern  methods  of  raising  chicks 
in  very  small  quarters  and  under  Tin- 
natural  conditions  that  have  brought  the 
various  manifestations  of  cannibalistic 
tendencies  to  the  front.  Prevention  of 
these  destructive  practices  in  flocks  of 
young  chicks  crowded  into  small  space 
is  a  problem  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 
If  back  to  nature  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
some  method  of  preventing  serious  losses 
under  unuatural  conditions  of  chick  rear¬ 
ing  must  be  found.  M.  B.  D. 


Bargain  Offer! 

nry  iiiur  weatherproof  M  r 


WEATHERPROOF 

UNBREAKABLE 


FLEX-O-GLASS 


O  E  N  U  I  N  E  uiiDnLnnHDLk  m?'  —  ■  pe» 

square 
yard 

on  10  yards  or  more 
(FORMERLY  50c  A  YARD) 

West  of  Rockies  and  in  Canada 
32c  a  yard. 

3,  5  and  10  yard  Cuttings— at  Half  Price— Guaranteed 

ideal  children’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doc¬ 
tor  bills.  Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all 
leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on 
ordinary  window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 

ACT  NOW-SAVE  MONEY 

Use  30  Days  At  Our  Risk 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free  book  "Pre¬ 
vention  of  Poultry  Diseases”  comes  with  your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  186,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Extra  eggs,  or 
chicks  saved 
pays  for  this 
scratch  shed 
in  a  few  days. 


Ideal  for 
enclosing 
porches,  cov¬ 
ering  screen 
doors,  etc. 


Hotbeds  that 
grow  plants 


Easily  nailed  up 

_  _  for  Barn.  Poul- 

quicker  and  try  House,  Hog 
stronger  to  House  or  Ga¬ 
rage  Windows. 


transplant. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass.  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows, 
hotbeds,  on  your  screened  porches  and  screen  doors  or 
to  replace  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or 
barn — at  a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at 
29c  a  yard  is  fresh  and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every 
way.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex- 
O-Glass  sold  at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes 
only  in  3,  5  and  10-yard  lengths,  which  are  the  left¬ 
overs  from  longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The 
supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Prevents 
rickets  (weak  legs),  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives  hens 
June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet  Rays, 
all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes  plants 
grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in  place  of 
glass  on  hotbeds.  Transforms  porch  into  a  warm.  dry. 
sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest — or 


Mall  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now 
FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  186, 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after 
using  the  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  I  may  return  it 
and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

Name  . 

Town  .  state  . 


Rocks  and  Reds— March  Money  Makers 


Start  your  fall  layers  this  month.  We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  and  White 
Rocks  for  quick  shipment.  -411  full-weight,  heavy-boned  youngsters  of  rugged  Rosemont  quality. 

’IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  MARCH  17th 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Select  Grade  A  . $8.50  $16.00  $75.00  $145.00 

Utility  Matings  .  7.00  13.50  65.00  125.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns 


8.50  16.00  77.50  152.50 


R.l.  Reds  &.  Barred  Rocks  50  100  500  1000 

Select  Grade  A  . $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

Utility  Matings  .  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Wh.  Wyan.  and  Wh.  Rocks  Se|ect  Grade  A  . 

Select  Grade  A  . 10.50  20.00  97.50  190.00  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  State 

Utility  Matings  .  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00  Certified,  Blood-tested.. .  15.00  30.00  147.50  290.00 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  I  “Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser.” 

SEND  CHECK  OR  POSTAL  ORDER  |  n’s  FREE^wrUe^today8  blgger  a"d  betttr  than  ever’ 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  6  HATCHERY  hUN,edrbdaow»eSoS.,tbv0.sen"w  Jersey. 


BABY  CHICKS 

TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks  An  income 
of  $o  to  $6  per  hen  is  made  annually.  Fine  quality  Baby  Chicks  nosttmirl’  PS 
50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $120,  umcks,  postpaid— 25,  $3.76; 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS— From  well-selected  2-year-old  hens  mated  to  big  good- 
looking  Tanered  Rooster,  which  we  bought  from  the  Tancred  Farms  near  the  pfeifie 
Coast.— 25,  $4;  50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $67,50;  1,000,  $130.  Pacific 

l,%«Sdbo$! EEDS-  SI™  liCED 

10OOHSlC!?S500re»«5'!ieW  Y0"‘  St*"'  "nM‘Uy  M“'i breed,,*- 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  and  highest  grade  INDIAN  RUNNER  ducklings— 12  $3  75-  25  S7  Pfi- 
50,  $14.26;  100,  $28;  500,  $125.  B  <J5>  *7.25; 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  New  York 


Buff  and  White  Minorcas 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
the  Buff  and  White  Minorcas  hens. 
How  do  they  compare  with  White  Leg¬ 
horn  for  eggs  ?  M.  J.  0. 

New  York 

The  Buff  and  White  Minorcas  are 
varieties  of  that  member  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  class  of  fowls  known  as  the  Min¬ 
orcas.  They  possess  in  general  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  class,  though  less  often 
seen  than  the  black  variety.  The  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  the  Minorcas 
is  their  ability  to  produce  very  large 
chalk  white  eggs,  these  eggs  being  larger 
as  a  rule  than  those  of  any  other  breed. 
The  Minorcas  also  possess  very  large 
combs  and  wattles,  save  in  the  rose 
comb  varieties,  which  may  be  either 
white  or  black.  The  Buff  Minorca  is  a 
single  comb  variety. 

The  Minorcas  are  also  the  heaviest 
of  the  Mediterranean  class  of  fowls, 
standard  weights  of  hens  of  the  single 
comb  white,  rose  comb  white  and  rose 
comb  black  being  6%  pounds,  with  cocks 
a  pound  and  a  half  heavier.  Standard 
weights  of  the  single  comb  black  and 
single  comb  buff  are  one  pound  heavier 
than  those  given  above. 

As  a  breed,  the  Minorcas  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  eggs  as  the  Leghorns,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  greater  liabil¬ 
ity  >to  freezing  of  combs  and  wattles  in  cold 
climates,  has  militated  against  their  popu¬ 
larity  upon  egg  farms,  despite  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  their  eggs  in  size  and  color.  The 
Minorcas  are  splendid  fowls,  well  de¬ 
serving  the  attention  of  those  whose  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  based  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  greatest  number  of  white 
eggs  possible  but  need  not  be  expected  to 
replace  the  smaller  Leghorns  where  the 
marketing  of  white  eggs  is  the  chief  end 
of  the  breeder.  M.  B.  D. 


WENE 

BLOOD-TESTED 

cliSkKS 


WENE 

State -Supervised 
B I  o  a  d  -Tested 

Mim. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorns.. ..  $32J5 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns  8  75 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks..  ''  4  00 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  .  "  '  4  00 

Light  Mixed .  .  »'oo 

Heavy  Mixed . ..."j "  8^75 

:  Special  Prices  on  500  and  IOOO  Lots 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  'prepaid 
Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment  P 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  N,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 
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100 

$3.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 
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12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.00 

5.00 

0.00 

8.75 

6.60 

12.00 

GET  THOSE  EXTRA  CENTS  PER  DOZEN 
THAT  WE  BREED  INTO  EVERY  WENE 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

For  years  we  have  built  up  our  breeding  stock, 
using  only  carefully  selected  and  State  super¬ 
vised  mature  hens  of  4  lbs.  or  more.  Both 
males  and  females  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W. 
Diarrhea.  Wene  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks  pro¬ 
duce  record  numbers  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs 
that  bring  those  extra  profits.  SUPER  MAT¬ 
INGS  from  superior  Hen  Breeders  mated  to 
State  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  dams  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate 
deliveries. 

Wene’s  Blood-Tested  Cross-Breeds  for 
Broilers  and  Roasters 

“Wyan-Rocks”  for  fancy  broilers  and  soft 
roasters;  quick  growth;  plump  breasts;  bright 
yellow  skins.  “Bram-Rocks”  for  heavy  roaster 
and  capon  production.  Straight  breeds,  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Wyandottes  of  splendid  quality  for 
both  egg  and  meat  production.  All  blood  tested. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Folder  and  Prices  —  Today! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

26 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $4.00 

Barred  Rooks .  4-25 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons .  4.76 

White  Rocks .  4.75 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks. 

livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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$110 

4.26 
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100#  live  de 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
BARRED  ROCKSand  REDS 

Special  Prices. 

EARL  SWARTZ 
Millerstowu  -  Penna. 


Leghorn  Chicks 
300  Egg  Breeding 
Hatching  Eggs 


2  and  4-Year-Old 

BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
weighing  from  26  to  28  ozs. 
per  dozen.  Moderate  prices. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Free  circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF 
_ Sotius,  N.  Y. 

STROUP’S  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched— Safe  Delivery 

.  $14.00  a  100  Wh.  Leghorn s  $12  00  a  iro 

Barred  Rocks  14.00  a  100  Mixed  '  i5  oS  “  m2 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  .  MIFFLIN,  PENNA 
8.  G.  Stroup,  Prop. 

HANSON  LEGHORNS  chTmuons  1929 

.  ,PurS  Hanson  and  Hanson-  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown,^? 

n  ,  k  FSr~ Sale— BABY  CHICKS 

Rocks  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv- 

ery.  Murray's  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Toms  Hen  Turkeys,  Hatching  Eggs,  Poults-day-old, 
month  old,  2  months  old-from  flock  of  75  hens,  headed 
by  very  valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE 
kAKE  TURKEY  F ARM,  Schenectady  Co  ,  Duanosburg,  N.  Y. 

VIGOROUS  and  HEALTHY  BREEDING  STOCK 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  NoSm€P- 

Orders  being  taken  for  batching  egg  and  poults.  Our 
birds  have  marketed  at  highest  price  for  dressed  birds 
for  this  past  year.  OIFKE’S  N.  E.  TURKEY  FARM  Village 
Street,  Medway,  Mass,  or  telephone  Boston,  Liberty  0861. 

Mine  of  Information  —  T^TY  TTF! 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book  Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
Rw®r-  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  $1.00. 

Ihis  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experienee.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 

Very  Fancy  Mallard  Ducks  Vil&n 

blue  ribbon  winners.  MRS.  0.  E.  CAS8EL,  Ilersbey,  Peuna. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
a  re  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

If  you  advanced  your  subscription 
rates  to  $10  a  year  I  should  still  think  it 
far  below  its  real  worth.  I  have  more 
true  and  sincere  respect  for  your  paper 
and  its  teachings  than  for  any  other 
periodical  I  have  ever  read.  D.  w.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  pleasing  a  know  that  some  of  our 
friends  appraise  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  highly. 
In  these  days  of  mass  production,  cheap 
materials  and  low-quality  products  gen¬ 
erally,  it  requires  courage  to  persevere 
in  high  standards  and  high  ideals.  It  is 
therefore  an  encouragement  to  know  that 
the  best  in  journalism  is  appreciated,  and 
no  industry  more  needs  or  better  deserves 
a  high-class  publication  to  represent  it 
than  agriculture.  If  we  had  less  of  the 
cheap  variety,  the  industry  would  be  en¬ 
riched  by  an  increase  in  the  better  type 
of  agricultural  publications. 

I  wonder  where  the  catch  is  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  letter  of  Sledd  Farm  Corp.,  Lyons, 
Kans.,  asking  investment  in  the  stock 
of  the  concern?  I  expect  there  is  one. 

New  York  K.  M.  B. 

The  circular  letter  gives  no  figures  as  to 
the  assets  of  this  farm  corporation, 
nor  the  earnings  of  corporation.  The 
promotion  literature  only  shows  facsimile 
of  dividend  checks  and  -asks  the  incipi¬ 
ent  to  share  in  the  “big  profits.”  Figures 
received  from  outside  sources  show  the 
corporation  has  a  paid-in  capital  of 
$60,300.  which  together  with  the  other 
liabilities  equals  the  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  company’s  own  valuation 
of  the  farm  property.  The  fine  hand  of 
the  professional  stock  promoter  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  literature.  There  is  no 
information  available  that  would  war¬ 
rant  a  prudent  investor  putting  money 
into  this  farming  project.  It  is  quite 
significant  that  Mr.  Sledd  is  not  offer¬ 
ing  farmers  stock  in  a  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  he  is  interested  and  is 
reported  by  disinterested  authorities  to  be 
highly  prosperous. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  whether  the  Nabob  Poultry  Farms 
of  Gambier,  O.  is  a  reliable  hatchery? 

New  York  J.  H.  s. 

Mr.  U.  S.  Lybarger  has  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  Nabob  Poultry  Farms,  Gambier, 
O.,  for  a  good  many  years.  He  advertises 
everything  under  the  sun  in  the  way  of 
poultry,  baby  chicks,  etc.  His  adver¬ 
tising  would  lead  the  reader  to  believe 
that  he  is  an  extensive  breeder  of 
all  varieties  of  chickens,  geese,  ducks 
and  turkeys.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr. 
Lybarger  owns  a  comparatively  small 
flock  of  poultry  and  a  small  hatchery. 

Most  of  his  stock  is  purchased  from 
other  breeders  to  fill  his  orders  as  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  his  baby  chicks  from  other 
hatcheries.  In  short  Mr.  Lybarger  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  huckster  in  his  line.  This 
manner  of  doing  business  is  legitimate 
if  he  represented  himself  for  just  what 
he  is.  Of  course  he  has  sufficient  stock 
of  his  own  that  technically  he  can  call 
his  business  by  the  name  of  poultry 
farm  and  hatchery.  Such  dealers  can¬ 
not  buy  space  in  the  columns  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Todav  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
American  Seed  Co.  which  wants  me  to 
■sell  30  packets  of  garden  seeds  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  I  shall  receive  a  wrist 
watch.  I  .have  30  days  to  sell  the  seeds 
in  and  if  I  haven’t  sold  them  in  that 
time  they  will  take  them  back.  Does 
this  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  and  is  it 
a  safe  thing  to  try?  If  you  think  this 
is  a  question  that  is  worrying  others 
will  you  publish  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.? 

NeV  York  d.  m.  r. 

We  do  not  encourage  children  to  sell 
premium  seeds  for  various  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  assurance  as 
to  what  the  quality  of  such  seed  is  or 
whether  the  seeds  will  prove  true  to 
name.  The  reputation  of  the  seed  house 
is  the  only  guarantee  the  buyer  can  have 
in  the  matter.  Moreover,  the  premiums 
with  which  children  are  remunerated 
for  their  work  are  of  a  cheap  character 
and  often  worthless.  Neighbors  and 
friends  buy  seeds  in  this  way  only  to 
please  the  child  when  in  the  end  the 
child  receives  only  disappointment  as 
a  result  of  his  or  her  efforts. 


I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  letter  to¬ 
gether  with  other  papers,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Progress  Paint  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  would  like  to  ask 
your  advice  as  to  the  responsibility  and 
reliability  of  this  concern,  and  whether 
or  not  you  would  recommend  accepting 
their  proposition  and  giving  the  work 
a  trial.  G.  s.  G. 

Virginia. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  brought  charges 
against  the  Progress  Paint  Company 
alleging  the  company  makes  false  rep¬ 
resentations  in  many  important  respects, 
among  which  are  that  the  company  is 
not  a  manufacturer,  does  not  own  or  con¬ 
trol  a  million  dollar  factory,  that  it 
does  not  market  products  sold  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  without  added 
cost  of  a  middleman,  that  the  outside 
house  paint  sold  does  not  contain  the 
proportions  of  white  lead  and  zinc.  etc., 
that  the  product  known  as  Asbesto- 
Roof  does  contain  coal  tar  and  not  the 
ingredients  claimed  for  it,  etc.  These 
are  briefly  the  alleged  false,  misleading 
and  deceptive  acts  of  the  company.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  law  the  accused  is  inno¬ 
cent  until  proved  guilty,  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  meantime  may  serve  the 
public  as  a  warning  sign. 

Gan  you  give  me  any  information 
concerning  the  Brooks  Steam  Motors, 
Inc.,  622  Northumberland  Ave,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  ?  They  are  offering  stock  to  raise 
funds  for  expansion.  E.  c.  L. 

New  York 

This  company  is  reported  to  be  perfect¬ 
ing  steam  power  for  automotive  trans- 
poration.  The  Brooks  Steam  Motors 
appears  to  be  closely  allied  with  the 
Brooks  Securities  Ltd.  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  the  Brooks  Steam  Motors 
Ltd.  of  the  same  address.  While  no 
recent  financial  statement  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  available,  authorities  believe  the 
company  to  have  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  business.  The  future  of  the 
project  will  no  doubt  depend  on  whether 
the  company  can  demonstrate  that  a 
steam  motor  will  be  more  efficient  and 
economical  than  a  gasoline  motor  in  the 
operation  of  motor  busses.  To  put 
money  in  the  project  at  the  present 
state  of  the  development  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  unusual  hazard  to  say 
the  least. 

Jacob  Goldstein,  president  of.  the  Ful¬ 
ton  Fur  Company,  114  N.  Main  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  arrested  by  Post  Office 
inspectors  on  a  warrant  charging  use  of 
the  mails  to  defraud  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  pelts  by  mail,  was  re¬ 
leased  under  $5,000  bail. 

Post  Office  Inspector  William  Noah 
said  about  250  complaints  against  the 
Fulton  company  had  been  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  firm, 
he  said,  solicited  shipments  from  trap¬ 
pers,  offering  prices  50  per  cent  above 
the  market,  but  paid  for  purchases  at 
about  30  per  cent  below  the  market. 

As  an  example,  Noah  cited  the  case 
of  a  farmer  boy  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  had  trapped  150  muskrats  of 
virtually  identical  kind  and  color. 

The  boy  sent  one  shipment  to  the 
Fulton  company,  receiving  $14,  Noah  said, 
while  similar  shipments  to  two  other 
companies  brought  $35  and  $33  respec¬ 
tively. — Globe  Democrat 

There  are  pirates  in  every  trade  and 
the  raw  fur  trade  has  more  than  its 
share.  The  concerns  offering  highest 
prices  are  most  to  be  watched.  Price 
lists  mean  nothing  because  if  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is  not  honest,  he  can  grade  the 
shipment  to  suit  the  price  he  intends  to 
pay  for  it.  Because  of  the  dull  and 
declining  market  during  the  past  season 
shippers  have  been  “skinned”  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  usual. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  regard¬ 
ing  copying  manuscript  at  home,  and 
received  the  enclosed  literature.  Will 
you  please  advise  me  if  this  proposition 
is  all  right?  I  have  had  several  years 
experience  at  office  work  and  can  operate 
a  typewriter  speedily  and  accurately.  If 
I  could  make  $25  or  so  a  week  it  surely 
would  come  in  handy.  MRS.  E.  D. 

Pennsylvania 

You  can  only  lose  money  in  accepting 
the  proposition  of  Bedford  Publishing 
Co.,  Bedford  Pa.  It  isn’t  really  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  the  usual  sense.  The 
concern  has  no  work  to  offer  this  woman 
in  the  line  of  copying  manuscripts,  as 
the  advertisement  would  lead  the  reader 
to  believe.  The  real  purpose  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  to  secure  $3  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  answering  the  advertisement  for 
instructions  on  how  to  prepare  manu¬ 
script  for  publication.  It  is  a  typical 
work-at-home  scheme. 


WHAT  SILO  SHALL  I  BUY 


TILE 

BLOCKS 


STAVE 

IRON 

HOOP 


CEMENT 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE 

WALL 

SILO 


Why  guess  which  kind  of  Silo  is  best  for  you 
— which  one  will  show  you  the  biggest  profit 
— when  you  can  KNOW  without  a  cent  of 
cost.  Craine,  Inc.  in  the  past  29  years  has 
learned  that  what  is  best  for  one  man  is  too 
expensive  for  another.  Therefore  in  THE 
CRAINE  LINE,  you’ll  find  1 1  different  kinds 
of  good  silos.  We  do  not  care  which  one 
you  buy — and  so,  we  can  recommend  the 
kind  that  we  really  believe  is  best  for  you 
— standard  stave,  concrete  stave,  solid  con¬ 
crete,  glazed  tile,  tapestry  tile,  woodstave 
or  triple  wall.  Isn’t  the  unbiased  truth 
about  Silos  worth  knowing  ? 

PI  D  OT.  Send  for  our  catalog  and  comparative  prices. 

F  UvO  1  .  Then,  we’ll  send  a  trained  representative  who 
knows  what  he’s  talking  about,  if  you  wish.  No  cost;  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Better  do  it  now- so  there’ll  be  plenty  of  time  to  decide. 

CRAINE,  INC. 


40  Adams  Street 


Norwich,  New  York 


S  - 

V 


•..they  are  made  of  sound, 

-  close-joined,  tight-jointed  - 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 

.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

-  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  - 
get  a  real  cash  discount . 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs y  Tanks,  Vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


WALSH 
GARDEN  V 
TRACTOR 

AND  POWER  MOWER 

A  Complete  Gas-engined  Outfit  for  Gardeners,  Flo¬ 
rists,  Nurseries.  Suburbanites,  Fruit  Growers,  Parks, 
Estates,  Cemeteries,  Poultrymen  and  Small  Farmers. 
EASY  TO  USE— EASY  TO  OWN 
J  Does  away  with  hand  hoeing,  weeding, 

|  and  other  back-breaking  tasks.  Doesfield 
I  work  also  Lawn-mowing  &  with  Sickle 
I  Bar  Mower  cuts  hay,  weeds  &  long  grass. 

1  GUARANTEED  TOOL  CONTROL 
l  With  new  Unit  Tool  Control  even  a  nov¬ 
ice  easily  does  closest  work. 

RIDE  OR  WALK 
Use  the  Walsh  either  as  a 
Walking  or  Riding  Outfit 


RUNS  BELT  MACHINERY 

like  Feed  Mills.  Pumps,  Saws.  Concrete 
Mixer.  Washing  Machine,  or  Grindstone. 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Our  Present  Factory  offer  makes  it  easy 
to  own  a  Walsh.  Write  Todayl 


Plows 
Discs 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


WALSH  TRACTOR  CO. 


3373  Talmago  Av.,  SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

MINN. 


New 

Improved 

Models 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene- 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean, 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes,  road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers,farmers.Does4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


cheapest,  easiest  way  to  clear  land 
Hercules  New  Tractor-Drive 
Stump  Puller  fits  all  Tractors 
easily  as  plow — no  belts,  sprockets 
or  drive  chains.  Complete  outfit 
light  and  compact. 

One  man  operates  both  puller 
and  tractor  from  seat.  Stumps 
come  out  in  a  jiffy.  No  driving 
over  pull  rope.  New  MULTI¬ 
POWER  Automatic  Clutch — 
works  automatically  on  both  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse  action — cuts 
costs  on  clearing,  and  doubles  prof¬ 
its  in  doing  same  work  forothers. 


J*ade  by 

e*cules 


10%  Down 
Easy  Terms 
Easy  Terms  on 
Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments.  3  Year 
Guarantee  on  all 
Castings.  Also 
Hand  and  Horse 
Power  Stump 


At  Last! 
a 


TWJ,.  Let  us  show  you  the  money-sav- 
W  rile  ing.money-makingfacts.Writeto- 
day  for  Big  FREE  Book  and  full  particulars. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2530  29th  Street  -  Centerville,  Iowa 


i A  FRAME  $1A\ 

AS  LOW  AS  1  ^  ■ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced ,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
llumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
—  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIS  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

I 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


WIDE  TIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 


For  Muck  Land 

and  all  hauling  where  soil 
conditions  make  the  use 
of  ordinary  wheels  im¬ 
possible. 

WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  TODAY! 

Special  wagons  and  trail¬ 
ers  equipped  with  extra 
wide  wheels. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  SS?„‘cV? ,ff: 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson:  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
email  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  Mre.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn 


Free  Gas 

in  sight— A4, 400. 


All  you  can  burn.  Venango  Co. 
Farm — deep  soil  tor  potatoes. 
Orchard  here.  School,  cement 

li.  P.  Itankeon,  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


sale  Second  Gutting  Alfalfa  c»mti inj/'v 'y. 

FARMS,  RESIDENCES.  SUMMER  COTTAGES  in  Guilford,  Madison 
or  Clinton.  Write  CLAYTON  1.  NEWTON,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  jjgyable  in  advance. 

Ccpy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED- — ^wo  married  men  to  work  on  dairy 
farm:  nond-but  good  milkers  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service:  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER.  MD„  Superintendent.  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager  and  superintendent  wanted  at 
once  for  a  700-acre,  thoroughbred  stock  farm 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Party 
desired  should  be  between  38  and  50  years  of 
age  and  have  had  good  farm  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Applicant  must  be  able  to  handle  men, 
lilan  his  work  to  the  best  advantage,  be  a  good 
buyer  and  operate  place  economically  on  pres¬ 
ent  budget  system.  No  great  amount  of  crops 
raised,  excepting  grass.  Best  references  re¬ 
quired.  Position  now  open.  Write  at  once  to 
“SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,”  in  care  of  The 
Binghamton  Press,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  general  farm  work, 
milking;  wages  $45  and  board.  G.  L.  HES 
ELTON,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  farmer  with  initiative  and 
ability  to  go  ahead  with  work  necessary  to 
keep  small  fruit  farm  in  good  condition  for 
owner  obliged  to  be  away  greater  part  of  year; 
good  six-room  cottage  with  bath,  furnace  and 
electric  light;  $85  per  month  and  privileges; 
location  Columbia  County:  interview  arranged. 
Address  ADVERTISER  7915,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  couple,  no  children;  man  to 
understand  and  handle  saddle  horses,  be  handy 
on  private  estate:  woman  for  laundry  and  house¬ 
work;  wages,  references  first  letter.  CLARENCE 
COOPER.  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  farm.  Connecticut: 

farmer  and  gardener,  milker  and  drive  car; 
woman  to  cook:  one  hundred  twenty-five  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  7914,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  for  certified  dairy;  Hol¬ 
stein  herd;  must  be  experienced;  call  or  write 
BONALEVO  FARMS,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  all-around  farm-hand;  must  be 
good  drv-hand  milker,  sober,  reliable  and  will¬ 
ing;  $60, ‘  hoard  and  washing;  send  references 
first  letter.  C.  E.  CHASE,  Sharon,  Conn. 


LANDSCAPE  salesman  wanted  with  knowledge 
of  nursery  stock  and  ability  to  draw  plans; 
must  be  competent  to  meet  a  high-class  clien¬ 
tele;  full  co-operation  in  advertising  leads  and 
office  accounts.  BEHRBOHM  &  CO.,  Moun¬ 
tain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man,  married,  familiar  with  cream¬ 
ery  operation  and  herdsman;  man  witli  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  experience  preferred;  must  have 
good  references  and  clean  record:  $80  per  month 
and  privileges,  with  advancement,  living  quar¬ 
ters  are  part  of  two-family  house,  no  improve¬ 
ments;  write  or  call  FARM,  Room  544,  30 

Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMER,  married,  single,  experienced  dairy, 
general  work :  state  particulars,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  house,  allowances.  DOBIE,  545  W.  111th 
St.,  New  York. 

A  NUMBER  of  men  wanted  for  our  vegetable 
farm  at  Lincoln  Park.  N.  J.;  $50  per  month 
with  hoard  to  start:  10-hour  day;  future  pay 
up  to  worker  himself.  Address  all  communica¬ 
tions  to  PARSONS  BROS.,  Bloomfield,  N.  3 . 


LADY  is  offered  kind,  cheerful  home,  assist  lady 
light  housework,  companionship,  in  exchange 
for  home.  ROWLAND,  163  Randolph  Ave.,  Du¬ 
mont,  N.  J. 

ELDERLY,  active  man  to  milk  and  tend  10 
cows  three  times  daily,  wash  milking  uten¬ 
sils;  state  wages  and  reference.  F.  L.  BUCK, 
Ilauppauge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Single  man.  on  small  poultry  farm, 
to  assist  owner  in  care  of  poultry,  cow  and 
light  farming:  Catholic  family;  wages  $40  to 
start.  ADVERTISER  7931,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSE  WORKER,  between  30  and  45.  on  farm; 

good  home,  moderate  wages,  no  laundry.  MRS. 
E.  E.  COOPER.  R.  F.  D.  3.  Plainfield.  N.  J . 


WANTED — Girls  for  whole  or  part  season,  home¬ 
like  Christian  Summer  resort,  open  May  to 
October;  references  required.  BOX  16,  Brancli- 
ville,  N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  ft 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


BOY  wanted  who  wants  a  good  home  with 
bachelor  on  small  chicken  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Helper  for  private  farm,  teamster; 

50  miles  New  York:  write  age,  nationality, 
experience.  ADVERTISER  7934,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NURSE  wanted  in  small  infirmary;  graduate 
preferred  but  would  consider  experienced  un¬ 
dergraduate.  ADVERTISER  7952,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  immediately,  single  man  with  farm¬ 
ing  experience,  good  teamster.  GORDON 
SMITH.  Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 


ELDERLY  or  middle-aged  man  to  work  on  small 
farm;  permanent  place  for  trusty  man  who 
appreciates  good  home  more  than  high  wages; 
state  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  7955,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  work  on  small  dairy 
farm,  Eastern  New  York;  permanent  position; 
state  age*  experience  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  white,  no  children; 

man,  general  farming  and  milking;  woman, 
cooking  and  general  housework,  no  laundry; 
family  of  four  adults;  state  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  plain  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  no  laundry,  all  improvements, 
family  of  four  adults;  in  country;  state  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  7940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitious  couple  for  squab  farm  on 
Long  Island;  man.  care  for  plant;  woman, 
plain  cook  and  housekeeper;  knowledge  dry  pick¬ 
ing  helpful;  pleasant  home  conditions;  $80  per 
month  with  future.  ADVERTISER  7943,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  couple  can  have  permanent  home  on  five 
acres  near  Tarrytown,  acting  as  home-makers 
for  family,  all  adults  of  which  work  in  New 
York;  man  should  be  handy  at  general  construc¬ 
tion,  place  has  three  buildings,  all  needing  im¬ 
provements;  advantageous  if  man  and  wife  both 
drive — two  children  must  be  driven  to  school. 
ADVERTISER  7946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  seamstress,  boys’  school,  salary 
$50  month,  maintenance.  GRANT  FANCHER, 
Superintendent,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Couple  for  country  home;  man  to  do 
farm  and  general  work;  must  be  good  milker; 
wife  to  care  for  milking  utensils  and  make  but¬ 
ter;  good  wages,  modern  house,  milk,  fuel,  etc. 
L.  KUGEMAN,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman,  Protestant,  not  too  young, 
as  general  housekeeper  in  clergyman’s  family 
of  four,  in  New  York  City;  good  home,  kind 
treatment:  wages  moderate.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


SINGLE,  American,  practical,  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  placement;  modern  farm  with  or¬ 
charding  main  enterprise;  March.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER,  7609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent,  long  experience  on  coun¬ 
try  estate;  good  references.  ARCHER 
CROOKS,  384  Mott  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN-PROTESTANT,  age  33,  single,  is 
open  for  position  March  15;  farm  foreman, 
herdsman,  manager;  2  years  State  college,  3 
years  in  charge  of  large  certified  herd,  grade  A 
milk,  pasteurizing,  butter,  knowledge  of  veter¬ 
inary  work,  modern  farm  machinery,  licensed 
chauffeur,  gardening;  best  suited  on  dairy 
farm;  clearing,  draining  new  ground;  can  han¬ 
dle  men  all  nationalities  for  best  results;  my 
references  will  be  sent  with  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  available;  exceptional  lifetime 
experience;  skilled  purchasing,  development, 
maintenance  finest  estate;  commercial  enter¬ 
prise;  percentage;  drawing  account  considered. 
ADVERTISER  7895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEVELOPING  or  just  carrying  on?  Possibly 
its  orcharding;  poultry,  for  eggs,  chicks  or 
broilers;  bees  for  honey  or  pound  bee  production; 
specializing  in  low-count  bacteria  milk,  ad¬ 
vanced  registry,  or  show-ring  adventure;  spe¬ 
cialized  potato  growing;  or  greenhouse  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers  and  vegetables;  there  may  be 
motors,  heating  units,  water  pumps,  tractors, 
trucks,  milking  machines,  pasteurizers,  or  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators  to  install  and  maintain;  pos¬ 
sibly  you  may  need  one  who  can  draw  plans 
and  complete  your  building  projects;  no  propo¬ 
sition  too  large  or  distant  for  this  manager. 
BOX  185,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


CHEF-COOK  wants  position;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  7918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


COOK,  male,  desires  position  in  camp  or  board¬ 
ing  house.  ADVERTISER  7919,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  -  CARETAKER.  Scandinavian,  34, 
married,  no  children,  desires  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  experienced  in  all  branches  out¬ 
door  gardening,  nursery  work  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  poultry;  wife  willing  to  assist  with 
general  housework;  references:  please  state  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7920, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  a  neat, 
capable  woman,  good  cook  and  baker,  no  en¬ 
cumbrances,  Protestant,  American;  good  wages 
and  nice  home  essential:  go  anywhere,  city  or 
country.  Address  ADVERTISER  7916,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer-manager,  26,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  seeks  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  A-l  references,  educated:  require  house 
with  bath  and  electric,  good  salary.  BOX  NO. 
108,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  single  man,  German,  position  car¬ 
ing  for  cattle  on  private  estate:  years  of  ex¬ 
perience;  good  references.  BOX  103,  Plains¬ 
boro,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  man,  expert  gardener;  wife,  cook  and 
housekeeper:  for  immediate!  engagement;  best 
references.  ROMAN  GALINSKI,  210  E.  21st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  white,  wishes  house¬ 
keeping  by  the  month  in  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  assistant,  married,  small  family, 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys  preferred:  2  years  last 
position,  reliable.  ADVERTISER  7923,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  graduate  wants  orchard  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  7926,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POCLTRYMAN,  26,  single,  5  years’  experience, 
wishes  position  on  commercial  plant  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman-manager,  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  profitable  production;  manage  any 
plant  or  build  for  greatest  efficiency.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  German,  30,  would  like 
year-round  position  April  15;  life  experience 
in  general  farming,  good  milker,  knowledge  of 
machinery,  understand  fruit  and  poultry;  would 
like  care  of  small  farm:  best  reference;  wife 
work  part  time.  ERNEST  WELTE,  Lea  Farm, 
Salisbury,  Conn. 


YOUNG  men,  22-24,  experienced  horticulturist 
and  general  agriculturist,  desire  positions,  to¬ 
gether  or  separately.  J.  WOLK,  389  E.  52nd 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  young  man,  Ameri¬ 
can  nationality,  chef  or  houseman;  private 
country  estate  preferred;  salary  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars,  according  to  number  in  family;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  estate  or  farm,  Ameri¬ 
can,  31  years  old,  married,  no  children;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  caring  for  saddle  horses,  poultry, 
cows,  farm  and  garden;  wife  willing  to  do 
housework;  available  April  1;  reference.  BOX 
538,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN,  experienced,  commer¬ 
cial  and  estate,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
open  April  1;  23.  single,  American;  references 
ADVERTISER  7930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  working 
foreman  on  farm  or  estate  by  married  man, 
age  37;  trained  and  experienced  in  every  line 
of  farm  or  estate  work ;  honest,  reliable,  con¬ 
scientious;  no  liquor:  past  and  present  refer¬ 
ences;  give  details  first  letter.  ARTHUR  S. 
DRAKE,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man,  19,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm.  E.  KEAK,  310  Jeffries  St.,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  single,  experienced  in  every  line, 
first-class  certified  references  as  to  his  char¬ 
acter  and  skill,  wishes  position.  F.  OETZEL, 
91  East  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  first-class  com- 
merical  or  large  private  estate  plant;  20 
years’  experience,  5  years  each  in  last  two 
places;  understand  battery  and  Shenandoah  sys¬ 
tem;  age  43.  capable,  ambitious,  honest.  TAY¬ 
LOR,  119  Washington  Avenue,  Westport,  Conn. 


CARETAKER.  40  years,  German  couple,  experi¬ 
enced  farmer-gardener,  good  driver;  honest, 
willing.  ADVERTISER  7932,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  30,  wants  position  as  farmer 
o*  caretaker:  life  experience.  BOX  424,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  middle-aged,  thorough 
knowledge  of  feeding  for  egg  production, 
wishes  to  learn  incubation  and  chick  raising  on 
modern  poultry  farm;  good  home:  state  wages. 
G.  EPP,  care  Helmus,  99  Mott  St.,  New  York 
City. 


YOUNG  married  man,  no  children,  experienced 
in  farming,  handy  with  tractor  and  truck, 
wants  position  on  modern  farm.  ADVERTISER 
7938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farmer  and  son  want  work  farm, 
shares.  WEIS,  188  Stockholm  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  married,  wishes  position,  farm 
manager,  on  shares  or  milking  job:  excellent 
milkers:  experienced  on  large  farms;  agricul¬ 
tural  diploma;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
7937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  dairy,  tractor  and  horses; 

reference;  wages  $75  per  month.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  married.  16  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
7948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PREACHING  engagements  wanted  by  gifted, 
powerful  minister-preacher;  service,  not  pay, 
first  consideration;  exceptional  financial  proposi¬ 
tion;  recommendations.  POST  OFFICE  BOX 
761,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York  City. 


MALE  cook,  52,  as  working  housekeeper,  to 
bachelor  or  family;  wages  60  to  70;  under¬ 
stand  gardening;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  fruit  farm  or  estate  by 
young  man,  21,  experienced,  orcharding,  gar¬ 
dening,  tractoring,  general  farming;  references; 
give  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  orchardist,  practical,  scientific,  ex¬ 
perienced,  desires  position  to  take  complete 
charge  and  producing  results;  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  available  April  1;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  7942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  -  DAIRYMAN,  professional;  mar¬ 
ried,  Hollander;  also  capable  as  caretaker;  is 
open  for  a  position;  no  children;  can  come  well 
recommended.  Address  BOX  615,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


FARM  manager  or  high-grade  herdsman  open 
for  position;  Scotchman,  married,  practical 
farmer  in  all  branches  farming,  growing  of 
grains  and  legume  crops;  practical  herdsman, 
feeding  and  fitting  for  large  production  and 
show  ring,  made  large  records,  specializing  in 
producing  and  high-grade  milk  with  low  bacteria 
count,  first-class  raiser  of  young  stock ;  have 
son,  first-class  farmer-dairyman,  A-l  with  trac¬ 
tors  and  machinery;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7944,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  herdsman,  38,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family;  life  experienced  in  general 
farming;  references.  JOHN  GORTON,  151 
Meadle  St.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 


COUPLE,  married,  no  family,  38,  seek  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  cattle, 
poultry,  and  general  handy  man;  wife  assist  in 
house;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7945, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position;  middle- 
aged  man  with  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  breeding  and  raising  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle;  married,  no  small  children;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7950,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  farmer,  45,  single,  as 
working  farm  manager,  foreman  or  herdsman; 
life-long  experienced  in  farming  and  cattle;  best 
references.  G.  IIENDRICKX.  care  of  Maurice 
Hendrickx,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  herdsman,  age  38,  with  15  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk  production,  feeding  for  A.  R.,  calf 
raising,  first  aid  veterinary  work,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  men:  first-class  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  correspond  with  owner  of  resort  hotel 
who  is  considering  enlarging  business  and  is 
open  to  co-opeiate;  attractive  inducements  with 
an  associate  who  offers  individual  methods  in 
creating  a  clientele;  pfefer  all-year  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — Over  150-acre  dairy  farm  without 
equipment;  modern  buildings,  beautiful  house. 
Inquire,  WILLIS  H.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk  high¬ 
way,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location  suit¬ 
able  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
70  miles  from  New  York  City;  good  business; 
$15,000,  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  7088, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale.  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  gas  and  oil  sta¬ 
tion,  on  county  improved  road  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7763,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va,  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500,  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  high-class  established  tea 
room  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  7779, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  farm,  170  acres,  good  soil,  level,  tractor 
worked;  fine  set  buildings  in  fine  condition; 
new  silo;  fine  water,  fruit,  good  markets;  bar¬ 
gain;  price,  particulars,  write  MRS.  G.  H. 
PRODGER,  Route  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 69-acre  poultry  farm  on  State  road, 
7-room  house,  barn,  2-car  garage,  4  henhouses 
and  other  buildings  in  A-l  condition ;  price 
$6,500.  CHARLES  F.  MILLER,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm,  %  mile  large 
town,  $2,500,  or  will  rent  for  $225  a  year. 
CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  J.,  4-acre  strip,  and 
a  5-acre  strip.  Address  JACKSON,  4701  Clar¬ 
endon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILL  sacrifice  at  once  account  of  sickness,  two 
farms,  long  terms,  small  payment,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.;  real  buys;  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  retail  business  with 
plantings  of  peonies  and  perennials;  30  acres 
fertile  land;  eight-room  house,  fine  barns  and 
sheds;  ideal  for  nursery  business;  $16,500,  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  7877,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  about  150  acres,  100  acres  rich 
tillable  land,  well  watered;  10-room  dwelling, 
barn  80x36,  stanchions  for  40  cows,  running 
water  in  barn  and  house,  electricity,  buildings 
in  good  condition.  JULIA  E.  WISNER,  Owner, 
Walden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale;  dairy  farm  now  paying  profit; 

5  miles  from  Newburgh  on  State  road;  45 
Guernseys;  all  improvements  and  machinery; 
$20,000  cash  required.  THOMAS  PENDELL, 
Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  with  a  pond  near  the  build¬ 
ings,  free  from  stones.  J.  N.  BAKER,  27 
Kensington  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 252-acre  farm,  2  good  houses,  100 
yards  to  Eddy  Street,  Greenwich;  houses  and 
buildings  in  good  condition;  farm  well  watered 
and  productive;  price  $6,500;  also  255-acre  farm, 
2  miles  from  Greenwich;  house  and  buildings 
in  good  condition  and  well  watered;  price  $6,500. 
PATRICK  MeCORMICK,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET — Farm,  154  acres,  7  miles  from  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  N.  Y. ;  flock  of  sheep;  tenant-  to 
furnish  equipment;  furnished  house,  newly  reno¬ 
vated,  3  bathrooms,  electricity;  barns;  attrac¬ 
tive  proposition  to  right  party.  HARRY  W. 
ANDREWS,  51  Lawton  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 100  acres  or  more  on  large  lake  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware  or  Maryland;  with  or  without  buildings; 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  7910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  on  new  paved  road,  lots  and  park 
with  buildings  for  tourist  camp;  water  and 
shade.  Address  WESLEY  BAKER,  Springville, 
Pa. 


4%-ACIlE  farm,  old  house,  6  rooms,  furnished. 
Little  Britain  State  Road,  near  Rock  Tavern 
station,  suburb  to  Newburgh;  $2,600,  half  cash. 
CHARLES  BOSSIE,  Owner,  180  East  108th  St., 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  Alfalfa  farm,  200  acres, 
two  sets  of  buildings;  will  sell  together  or 
separate.  SAMUEL  BRUCE,  Owner,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


NEAR  Albany,  119-acre  fruit,  dairy  and  truck 
farm;  nice  Summer  home  on  private  trout 
stream;  fully  equipped  and  producing  imme¬ 
diate  delivery;  bargain  worth  investigating. 
Write  or  call  E.  W.  MITCHELL,  Stuyvesant 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


IN  COUNTRY — For  sale,  ancient  colonial  home, 
2  baths,  garages,  fireplace,  1%  acres;  price 
$38,000.  ADVERTISER  7921,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  81  acres,  6-room 
house,  barn  and  outbuildings,  two-car  garage, 
5  laying  houses  20x30,  5  brooder  houses  12x12. 
electric  light  in  all  buildings;  $3,500,  $1,000 
cash.  G.  MAURER,  Pachoug,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  feed  store,  annual  turn¬ 
over  $30,000;  storeroom  for  90  tons;  good  lo¬ 
cation,  no  competition;  price  $3,500,  $1,500 

down.  FRANK  J.  FORSTER,  Brewerton,  N.  Y 


190-ACRE  dairy  farm  on  State  road;  7  miles 
from  Amsterdam,  14  from  Schenectady;  good 
buildings,  land  and  location;  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools.  WM.  SCHWEM,  R.  1,  Haga- 
man,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted,  40  to  100  acres.  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred;  slate  price,  etc.;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7917,  care  Rural  New-Xorker. 


12-ACRE  poultry  farm  and  hatchery,  38  miles 
from  New  York;  good  proposition;  $15,000, 
terms  arranged.  C.  R.  BENJAMIN,  Vander- 
burg,  N.  J. 


169-ACRE  fertile  dairy,  potato,  general  farm; 

good  8-room  house,  3  barns;  insurance  $4,000; 
must  sell  at  $1,500,  $500  cash.  FRANK  GIL¬ 
LETTE,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  to  close  estate,  nine  acres,  on  State 
road;  large  house  and  barn,  newly  painted, 
good  water,  excellent  for  poultry;  one  mile  from 
town.  BENJ.  F.  DAVIS,  R.  R.  3,  New  Ber- 
iin,  N.  Y, _ _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  399. 


ANOTHER  BIG  CUT  IN  RRICE  OF 


u.s. 

Gov’t 


WATER  CARTS 


NOW  ONLY 


For  SPRAYING 
SPRINKLING 

HAULING  WATER 
SAP  GATHERING 
GASOLINE-OIL 
LIQUID  MANURE 

and 

Dozens 
oi  Other 
Uses 


Jeffersonville, 


I  ndiana 


Cost  U.  S.  Gov’t  $175  Each 

Every  Farmer- Fruit  Grower 
and  Road  Builder  Should  Take 
Advantage  of  this  Bargain  Otter 


Horse 

Drawn 


Extra  Well 
Made— Will  Last 
A  Lifetime 


Brand  New — 
Never  Used 


15 

Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


THE  U.  S.  Gov’t,  have  awarded  us  more  of  these  Water  Carts.  They  must  all  be  moved  from 
Gov’t,  warehouse  within  60  days.  While  they  last  they  go  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  only  $24.50 . 
Think  of  it — carts  have  never  been  used  and  come  to  you  packed  in  original  crates  just  as  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Gov’t.  You  pay  less  than  one-seventh  original  cost !  Made  for  Gov’t,  by  Studebaker  and 
other  high-grade  Manufacturers.  A  wonderful  high-grade  water  cart  at  almost  a  “give  away  ’  price. 

An  Opportunity  That  Conies  Only  Once  in  a  Lifetime 


Easily  Converted 
Into  a  Sprayer 

By  making  a  lew  changes 
in  the  pipe  connection,  this 
outfit  can  be  converted  into 
pressure  sprayer 
least 


an  air 
worth  at 


$300.00. 


Complete  Instructions 
Sent  With  Every  Cart 


No  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  road  builder  should  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for  Spraying,  Sprink¬ 
ling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — for  hauling 
water  to  hogs  or  stock.  For  supplying  drinking  water  to  road  or 
construction  gangs — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses. 

Tank  is  of  one  piece  Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid 
riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  Pump. 

Strainer  device.-  25  ft.  of  2-in.,  four-ply  hose.  (We  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  condition  of  hose,  yet  it  may  give  considerable  service.) 

Standard  approved  brake  rod  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter,  3-in. 
steel  tires,  tread  56  inches.  10-in.  steel  hubs.  Steel  axle,  2x2-in. 

Foot  brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat.  One  extra  large  master  faucet. 

15  brass  faucets  in  rear  for  drawing  water,  gasoline  or  oil. 


You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  eitner  the  Water  Cart, 
Harness  or  Sprayit  offered  here.  The  publishers  of  this  paper 
have  investigated  this  merchandise  and  would  not  accept  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  if  they  were  not  exactly  as  represented.  Here’s 
what  purchasers  say: 

Wm.  J.  Davis  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  says:  “On  October  22  I  purchased 
one  of  your  U.  S.  Gov’t  Water  Carts  and  I  would  like  to  get  another 
one.”  E.  W.  Becker  of  Excelsior,  Minn.,  says:  “We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  Water  Cart  and  can  find  lots  of  uses  for  it.”  Wm.  C.  Dean 
of  N.  Scituate,  R.  I.,  says:  “I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Water  Cart 
purchased  from  you.”  Granite  Springs  Corporation.  Granite  Springs, 

N.  Y.,  says:  “We  have  found  the  Water  Cart  very  handy  and  well 
worth  the  price  we  paid  for  it.” 

If  you  want  to  get  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  send  us  your  check  or  money  order  for  one  of  the  bargains  offer¬ 
ed  in  this  page  ad.  We  know  that  after  you  receive  either  of  these  big 
values  you  would  not  sell  it  for  several  times  what  you  paid. 


A  RECORD 

We  have  sold  5,000  of 
these  Carts  and  Wagons 
with  100%  satisfaction 
to  customers.  Send 
YOUR  Order  Today- 
Before  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 


NEW  REGULATOR  CART  HARNESS 


Only  *28 


00  Without 
«  Collar 


F.  O.  B.  Richmond,  Va. 


DESCRIPTION  —  Bridle.  1-inch  cheeks. 
Straps  sewed,  leather  loops  and  pigeon 
wing  blinds.  Lines  1-inch  wide,  12  ft.  6  in. 
long  with  buckle  and  sewed  billet.  Collar 
all  black  kip,  army  York  team  style,  buckle 
finish.  Hames  heavy  steel  bound  with  dou¬ 
ble  hooks  and  1-inch  sewed  top  straps.  1  Vi  - 
inch  sewed  bottom  straps.  Saddle  heavy 
Scotch  style  with  large  all-leather  pads 
double  covered  and  2-inch  leather  girth. 
Breeching  314-inch  body,  60  inches  long. 
114-hich  hip  straps.  1 14 -inch  kidney  strap, 
2-inch  turnback.  Shaft  girth  2^-inch 
heavy  stock.  Be  sure  to  give  size  of  col¬ 
lar  when  ordering. 

While  this  harness  was  made  for  Gov’t, 
for  cart  purposes,  yet  by  attaching  traces 
it  makes  a  splendid  all-purpose  farm  har¬ 
ness.  Can  be  purchased  as  a  complete  set 
or  cart  saddle  and  cart  breeching  may  be 
purchased  separately. 


PRICE 

PER 

SET 


Only  *32  22  Collar 


army  CART  SADDLE 


$820 

IF  PURCHASED 
SEPARATELY 

Scotc-li  style,  large  harness 
leather  pads.  Housing  dou¬ 
ble  and  stitched.  Girth  2- 
incli  heavy  leather. 


ARMY  CART  BREECHING 


$1200 

IF  PURCHASED 
SEPARATELY 

Body  3 y>2  inches  with  3- 
ineli  layer  all  around.  Hip 
straps  114  inch.  Kidney 
strap  114  inch;  2-inch  turn¬ 
back. 


We  have  secured  manufacturers  surplus  of 
these  handy  nationally  known  SPRAYIT 
outfits — that's  why  we  can  offer  them  for 
only  $14.50 — less  than  half  regular  price. 

These  SPRAYITS  are  brand  new,  have 
never  been  used  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 
Thousands  of  farmers,  plumbers,  decorators,  D 
auto  painters,  etc.,  will  find  this  the  handiest 
tool  they  ever  saw  for  applying  paint,  enamel, 
varnish,  shellac,  lacquers,  insecticides,  etc. 
Does  any  paint  job  quicker  and  better.  Un¬ 
equaled  for  spraying  interior  of  barns,  poul¬ 
try  houses,  etc.  Simple  and  easy  to  operate 
—just  plug  into  electric  socket— any  man  or 
woman  can  use.  Only  weighs  5  lbs. 

Equipped  with  110-volt  Universal  Motor 
— suitable  for  use  on  direct  or  alternating 
current.  Other  voltage  can  be  supplied  for  $3 
extra.  Complete  with  nozzles,  cord  and  plug. 

Order  quick — our  supply  is  limited.  Mail 
check  to  National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Electric  SPRAYIT 

Regular  Price  $34.50 

our  $1^50 
price  l^r— 


F.  O.  B. 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


MAIL 
CHECK  TO 


National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co.,  Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
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Ark  Farm  Notes  —  Goose  Breeding 


rearing  of  geese  dates  back  many 
hundred  years.  They  are  with¬ 
out  doubt  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  first  of  the  feathered  race  to 
have  become  domesticated.  In  most 
of  the  foreign  countries,  especially 
Germany,  France  and  Belgium,  geese 
are  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  are 
driven  to  market  on  foot,  which  in  some  cases  may 
take  several  days  to  complete  the  journey.  It  is  a 
i ob  for  the  women  folks  in  particular  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  prices  received 
are  less  than  one-half  that  obtained  by  American 
farmers,  yet  these  foreign  women  make  as  much  or 
more  money  from  their  flocks  of  geese  than  could 
be  made  in  any  other  vocation. 

In  America  thousands  of  farms  lie  idle  which  well 
might  support  large  flocks  of  geese,  for  which  there 
always  seems  to  be  a  ready  market  at  fair  prices. 
It  Inis  been  generally  conceded  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  large  tract  of  land  over 
which  the  birds  can  roam  if  one  is  suc¬ 
cessful  but,  like  the  turkey  industry  in 
this  country  today,  geese  can  be  raised 
in  pens  or  small  enclosures  more  easily 
than  thev  can  be  run  in  flocks  over 
great  stretches  of  land.  Things  un- 
thought  10  years  ago,  now  seem  entire¬ 
ly  practical,  especially  in  poultry  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  geese  re¬ 
quire  a  pond  or  stream  in  which  to 
swim,  and  from  whose  muddy  shores 
the  most  part  of  their  feed  could  be 
collected.  Now  we  find  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  breeders  raising  their  large 
flocks  of  goslings  in  pens  with  only 
what  water  that  is  necessary  for  them 
to  drink.  Water  is  not  a  requirement 
in  the  successful  production  of  geese. 

It  is  true  they  make  good  use  of  such 
waterways,  and  seem  to  enjoy  a  puddle 
of  any  size,  from  the  smallest  hole  in 
the  barnyard  up  to  a  broad  river, 
neither  is  necessary,  nor  practical. 

The  birds  do  much  better,  grow  faster, 
cost  less  to  raise  and  are  always  un¬ 
der  control  when  reared  in  yards  or 
smaller  places,  such  as  orchards  and 
rocky  parcels  of  ground  not  fitted  to 
production  of  crops  or  livestock.  They 
do  ask  for  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
and  this  must  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  bountifully  supplied.  Where  a 
small  brook  runs  through  the  place,  or 
there  is  a  spring  hole  near  at  hand, 
such  places  when  fenced  off  make  ideal 
enclosure  for  geese,  as  they  are  great 
drinkers.  Without  this  natural  con¬ 
venience  the  water  is  supplied  from 
long  flat  troughs  covered  at  the  top 
so  that  the  birds  cannot  get  into  them. 

These  can  be  made  of  matched  lumber 
of  any  desired  length,  and  should  be 
7  or  8  in.  in  width.  The  galvanized 
hog  trough  is  excellent  for  this  purpose 
and  its  lasting  quality  will  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

There  are  four  standard  breeds  of 
geese  in  this  country,  all  of  which  have 
some  special  quality  to  recommend 
them.  All  of  these  are  good,  but  some 
fill  a  place  not  fitted  to  the  others. 

These  and  their  crosses  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  met  with. 

The  Embden  is  a  large  pure  white 
goose,  both  sexes  being  of  the  same 
clear  white  color  throughout  with  yel¬ 
low  or  pink  bill  and  feet.  They  are 
the  best  of  all  the  varieties  for  feath¬ 
ers,  are  very  plump  and  broad  of 
breast,  develop  quickly,  and  show  a 
clean  yellow  carcass  when  dressed  for 
the  market.  They  are,  however,  the 
poorest  of  the  four  breeds  for  eggs, 
being  rather  inferior  layers,  although 
there  is  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  in¬ 
crease  egg  production  considerably.  A 
fair  clutch  for  a  good  Embden  is  12  to 
14  eggs,  though  often  there  are  but 
nine.  They  will  lay  the  second  clutch 
if  broken  from  broodiness  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit. 

No  doubt  there  are  more  Toulouse 
goslings  reared  in  this  country  than  all 
other  varieties  combined,  especially  for 
the  holiday  market,  as  these  birds  are 
large,  easy  to  raise,  good  layers,  pro¬ 
ducing  often  30  to  40  eggs  or  more  in 
a  season.  The  sexes  are  marked  alike,  being  a  gray 
or  bluish  color,  with  white  underbody.  The  legs  are 
orange  color  or  pink.  Their  flesh  is  very  firm,  and 
they  dress  off  nicely  and  show  a  deep  round  breast 
with  long  keel. 

Like  the  Embden  the  White  Chinese  are  always 
pure  white  (both  geese  and  ganders)  ;  these  are 
the  smallest  of  the  four  varieties.  They  stand  very 
upright,  and  are  swan-like  in  appearance.  They  have 
a  pronounced  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  especial¬ 
ly  so  in  fully  matured  specimens.  Where  the.  call 
for  market  demands  a  smaller  body,  the  Chinese 
answer  this  purpose  well.  They  are  by  far  the  best 
layers  of  all  the  domestic  breeds,  sometimes  laying 
as  many  as  80  eggs  in  a  season.  Their  eggs  hatch 
well  and  the  males  are  more  active  than  other 
breeds.  They  are  both  noisy,  and  beautiful. 

African  geese  are  not  only  beautiful  to  look  at, 
but  excellent  layers  of  very  large  strong-shelled 


Pair  of  Embden  Geese.  Fig.  178 


Trio  of  Mammoth  Toulouse.  Fig.  179 


Breeding  Pen  of  White  Chinese.  Fig.  180 


green  food  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  well  no  matter 
how  well  mated  the  birds  are.  When  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  brook  the  birds  will  daily  spend  con¬ 
siderable  time  there  and  the  mating  is  usually  done 
in  the  water  but,  as  has  been  said,  just  as  fertile 
eggs  can  be  had  with  only  enough  for  drinking,  and 
the  mating  will  take  place  near  the  water  troughs 
or  other  devices  provided  for  holding  it.  When  the 
sexes  are  equal  geese  mate  in  pairs,  but  this  is  an 
extra  expense  and  not  necessary,  as  all  of  the  large 
breeds  will  give  good  results  when  mated  one  male 
with  two  females,  and  the  Chinese  and  African 
ganders  will  mate  with  three  or  more  females.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  have  plenty  of  ganders,  espe¬ 
cially  so  with  the  Toulouse  and  Embden,  but  not 
more  than  the  above  ratio. 

Geese  are  not  naturally  polygamous,  but  the 
habit  has  been  acquired  and.  when  once  they  are 
correctly  mated,  they  will  stick  together  without 
interbreeding  with  other  members  of  the  flock, 
even  though  all  varieties  run  in  the 
same  field.  However,  at  breeding  time 
there  is  usually  much  fighting  among 
the  ganders,  and  when  room  is  not  at 
a  premium  it  is  best  to  keep  each 
mated  pen,  or  variety,  separately  un¬ 
til  the  egg  laying  is  over,  after  which 
all  may  be  turned  into  a  single  pasture 
or  large  yard.  Usually  old  mated  pairs 
that  have  bred  together  for  years  will 
never  separate  or  pay  attention  to  any 
but  their  own  mates,  though  there  are 
instances  where  ganders  of  all  breeds 
may  have  become  polygamous. 

When  starting  with  geese  it  is  well 
to  select  the  best  breeding  birds  that 
can  be  had.  If  it  is  desired  not  to 
mate  in  pairs,  but  to  use  two  females 
with  a  single  gander  much  better  re¬ 
sults  will  be  had  if  you  start  with 
young  geese,  that  is  those  in  their  first 
year  which  have  never  been  mated  be¬ 
fore.  With  the  Toulouse  and  Embden 
you  should  not  have  more  than  two  fe¬ 
males  and  one  male  in  a  pen,  and  for 
the  first  breeding  season  these  trios 
should  be  kept  in  separate  enclosures 
entirely  by  themselves.  They  soon  be¬ 
come  attached  to  each  other  and  will 
as  a  rule  mate  as  you  have  selected 
them,  but  once  in  a  great  while  some 
particular  gander  will  accept  only 
one  of  the  females  in  his  pen  and  the 
other  will  lay  infertile  eggs.  Usually 
he  will  claim  them  both.  If  they  are 
kept  by  themselves  the  whole  season, 
away  from  other  geese,  they  will  ever 
after  that  become  as  one  family,  and 
the  gander  will  guard  his  females  with 
jealous  care. 

Where  one  has  a  single  variety,  the 
whole  flock  can  be  run  together,  but 
in  such  cases  it  is  well  to  have  more 
ganders  in  the  flock  than  when  trios 
are  used  only.  Personally  we  prefer 
the  pen  mating  to  the  flock  mating, 
especially  so  with  the  two  breeds  above 
mentioned.  In  mating  White  Chinese 
and  Africans  there  is  usually  little 
trouble  about  domestic  affairs  and 
these  smaller  ganders  as  a  rule  are 
very  active  and  less  loyal  to  their 
mates  than  are  the  others.  These  gan¬ 
ders  often  mate  with  four  females  but 
will  have  a  “favorite”  as  is  the  case 
with  almost  all  of  them.  Once  you 
have  old  mated  pens  or  pairs  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  band  them  and  keep  careful 
records  of  all  such  matings.  Geese 
last  for  many  years  and  breed  better 
after  they  are  two  or  three  years  old. 
They  will  live  and  produce  better  stock 
each  season  as  a  rule  up  to  15  years 
and  often  very  much  longer  as  they  are 
the  longest-lived  of  domestic  poultry. 
Once  you  have  a  mated  pen  in  which 
the  gander  is  known  to  be  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer  of  fertile  eggs  and  sticks  to  his 
own  mates  as  you  have  chosen  for  him, 
be  sure  to  keep  him  and  his  pen  as 
your  troubles  of  mating  will  then  be 
over  and  you  will  not  have  to  start 
again  with  young  geese  in  order  to 
get  them  correctly  mated. 

Geese  start  to  lay  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  kept.  In 
the  warm  sections  of  the  State  laying 
will  usually  start  from  early  February 
on.  In  the  northern  counties  it  is  de¬ 
layed  often  until  March.  We  like  to  get  our  birds 
in  laying  condition  as  early  as  possible,  even  in  late 
January  or  by  February  1.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this;  one  is  to  get.  the  goslings  started  and  out 
of  the  brooder  houses  before  the  turkeys  need  them, 
and  the  other  is  to  have  young  birds  fully  matured 
or  as  near  so  as  we  can,  so  as  to  sell  them  for 
breeding  purposes  in  October.  The  early  goslings 
are  best  to  save  for  breeding.  A  June  bird  is  not 
of  much  value  until  her  second  year  and  therefore 
is  kept  at  a  loss. 

As  the  geese  approach  the  laying  period  the  egg 
sack  will  show  plainly  from  the  rear  hanging  almost 
or  quite  to  the  ground ;  it  will  be  round  and  very 
full,  and  aft  r  that  the  first  eggs  can  be  expected. 
If  the  weather  is  cold  and  you  desire  early  eggs 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  geese  shut  in  a  building 
at  night  where  the  temperature  does  not  go  low 
(Continued  on  Page  432) 
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eggs.  They  are  a  grayish  color,  very  long  body, 
long  heavy  necks  with  a  loose  appendage  hanging 
under  the  throat.  They  have  a  large  knob  like  the 
Chinese  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Their  eggs  hatch 
well,  and  the  ganders  are  active  and  usually  highly 
fertile.  The  feathers  are  short  and  hard  to  pluck, 
making  them  less  desirable  in  this  respect  than 
other  varieties.  However,  they  are  altogether  a 
good  market  breed,  and  are  used  extensively  for 
crossing  purposes  and  for  exhibition,  bringing  very 
good  prices  for  the  latter.  There  is  a  close  rivalry 
among  African  breeders  for  the  showing  of  the  best 
specimens.  Good  Africans  are  not  numerous  and 
they  sell  well  as  breeding  stock  when  of  the  best 
strains. 

The  other  varieties  of  geese  met  with  are  the 
Brown  Chinese  (like  the  whites  except  in  color), 


the  Sebastopol,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Wild  Canada. 
These  breeds  are  kept  mostly  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses. 

Geese  of  all  varieties  are  easy  to  handle  and  not 
hard  to  raise  when  understood.  Usually  they  are 
hardy  and  are  as  readily  brought  to  maturity  as  are 
chickens.  The  breeders  should  not  be  fed  much  corn 
at  any  season  as  it  is  too  fattening  and  will  cause 
soft  eggs  or  infertile  ones.  Oats  make  a  staple  feed 
for  laying  geese  and  the  same  mash  usually  given  to 
laying  hens  will  answer  every  purpose.  Plenty  of 
shells  and  grit  must  be  provided  at  all  times  and, 
when  laying,  charcoal  and  bonemeal  make  a  good 
addition  to  the  feed  ration. 

All  varieties  require  green  food  in  some  form — 
grass,  green  oats,  clover,  Alfalfa,  cabbage,  roots 
of  all  kinds,  etc.  This  is  very  important,  and  is 
more  than  one-half  the  feed  consumed  through  the 
breeding  period.  Without  plenty  of  some  sort  of 
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Deer  Problems  in  Vermont  Orchards 

DEER  have  been  a  menace  in  Vermont  orchards 
for  20  years,  and  there  have  not  been  any  very 
satisfactory  means  of  control.  Quite  a  number  of 
farm  crops  have  been  more  or  less  subject  to  depre¬ 
dation  by  deer.  Fields  of  clover,  gardens  of  peas 
and  beans  and  small  fruits  have  been  preyed  upon, 
but  nurseries  of  fruit  trees  and  orchards  have  suf¬ 
fered  most.  One  reason  why  apple  trees  have  been 
damaged  so  much  by  deer  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  orchards  are  located  in  the  hill 
towns  and  adjacent  to  wooded  areas.  Deer  and 
orchards  never  go  well  in  proximity. 

Every  year  or  two,  one  gets  a  reliable  report  that 
an  orchard  of  small  trees  has  been  practically  de¬ 
stroyed  by  deer.  One  of  these  was  an  eight-year- 
old  orchard  near  Windsor,  Vt. ;  another  of  12  acres 
in  Saxton’s  River,  and  still  another  in  Shaftsbury, 
Vt.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  State.  Deer  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful  menace. 

From  time  to  time,  this  serious  problem  has  been 
considered  by  the  Vermont  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  At  least  twice,  definite  action  has  been  taken 
looking  toward  an  easement  of  the  problem  without 
threatening  the  extermination  of  the  horned  enemy. 
It  has  been  more  difficult  probably  in  Vermont  to 
secure  adequate  legislation  and  relief  thereby,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  active  attitude  of  the  fish  and 
game  advocates,  and  further  to  the  fact  that  the 
deer  population,  according  to  a  Federal  authority,  is 
probably  greater  in  Vermont  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  country. 

The  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  have  suffered  Lhe  most  due  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  deer  in  the  mountain  section  between  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  State  adjacent  to  New 
York  and  on  Massachusetts  borders.  However,  La¬ 
moille  County  in  the  north  central  portion  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  strife  between  orchardists 
and  game  wardens  and  considerable  losses  have 
been  sustained. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
the  damage  from  deer.  One  grower,  who  became 
very  indignant  over  deer  damage,  organized  a 
hunting  party  and  scouted  the  woods  within 
miles  of  his  place  for  all  the  deer  that  could 
be  found.  Prosecutions  were  threatened  but 
none  were  carried  out.  This  method,  however, 
is  not  recommended.  Several  growers  went  to 
a  great  expense  to  build  high  fences  of  wire 
to  exclude  the  deer,  but  found  that  in  a  short 
time  the  deer  would  either  jump  through  the 
fence  or  over  it  at  some  vantage  point  and  then 
roam  through  the  orchard  breaking  branches, 
eating  buds,  and  sometimes  the  fruit. 

The  State  horticultural  society,  at  different 
times,  has  worked  with  reference  to  two  things. 

First,  an  appraisal  of  fruit  trees,  with  a  view  to 
securing  suitable  reimbursement.  In  1914,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  society,  which  in¬ 
cluded  among  others,  the  lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  value  of  a  tree  at  one  year  is 
$1  and  an  increase  at  $1  a  year.  To  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  deer  damage  is,  however,  only  a 
mild  consolation,  for  one  who  wants  an  orchard 
and  not  the  original  cost  of  the  trees. 

Secondly,  and  several  years  later,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Game,  a  law  was  enacted  enabling  said  Com¬ 
missioner  to  establish  open  zones  in  regions  of 
commercial  orcharding,  which  meant  that  deer  could 
be  shot  within  that  zone  whenever  they  were  found 
trespassing  on  orchard  property.  This  measure  has 
worked  fairly  well.  Its  repeal  has  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  by  advocates  of  more  game  and  less 
protection  to  farm  property. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  any  land-owner 
may  shoot  deer  which  are  found  damaging  his 
property,  if  in  so  doing  he  can  furnish  evidence  of 
trespass  and  will  notify  the  local  game  warden  at 
the  time.  This  solution,  however,  is  not  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  the  fruit  grower,  because  deer  work 
mostly  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning  when  no 
one  is  on  guard. 

The  most  recent  idea  as  worked  out  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  considers  the  use  of  certain  repellents 
which  give  off  odors  which  are  offensive  to  deer. 
Napthalene  flakes,  which  are  moth  balls  in  powdered 
form,  or  asafoetida,  which  is  a  brownish  gum,  have 
been  tried.  These  were  placed  in  cotton  sacks  or 
wrapped  in  pieces  of  cloth  and  hung  over  small 
trees  about  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  These  expe¬ 
dients  offer  some  measure  of  relief.  Deer  scent 
danger  at  a  distance  and  keep  away.  Still  more 
recently,  E.  M.  Mills  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey  working  in  New  England,  reports  successful  ef¬ 
forts  in  California  in  the  use  of  repellents.  This 
method  considers  the  use  of  strips  of  woolen  rags, 
four  or  more  inches  wide  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
long  which  have  been  soaked  in  creosote  or  sheep 
dip  and  suspended  one  rag  to  a  tree  in  orchards 
where  deer  visitations  are  anticipated.  These  cloths 
should  be  re-soaked  every  six  weeks  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  allow  the  rags  to  touch  the  trees. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  have  one  or  more  rags  at 
every  tree,  if  much  damage  is  anticipated,  or  to 
place  the  rags  on  sticks  or  suspended  on  trees  on 
the  wooded  side  of  the  orchard  from  which  the 
deer  usually  approach. 

It  should  be  said  in  all  fairness  to  orchardists, 
that  these  latter  named  methods  are  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  but  since  they  have  worked  so 
well  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  would  seem 
to  be  worth  trying  in  Vermont  and  elsewhere,  but 
without  assurance  that  they  will  be  100  per  cent 
satisfactory. 

Orcharding  in  Vermont  is  developing  fast,  and 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of 
the  fruit  grower.  m.  b.  cummincs. 

It.  N.-Y. — Experience  in  the  use  of  deer  repellents 
would  be  very  welcome  to  orchardists  generally. 


The  Good  Old  Russet 

THE  article,  “Popular  Apples  of  Today  and  Long 
Ago,”  on  page  313  of  the  March  1  issue,  moves 
me  to  send  you  via  parcel  post  a  sample  of  our 
Roxbury  Russets.  We  have  a  few  trees  in  a  G0- 
year-old  orchard,  and  they  have  done  so  well  for  us 
that  we  are  going  to  set  a  row  of  them  in  a  new 
planting  this  Spring. 

At  present  we  average  50  to  75  barrels  a  year  of 
Roxbury  Russets,  and  they  have  brought  us  more 
money,  bushel  by  bushel,  and  tree  by  tree,  than 
our  Baldwins.  We  sold  138  bushels  wholesale  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  a  year  ago  at  a  net  average  to 
us  of  $1.47  per  bushel,  for  both  No.  1  and  2,  with  no 
expense  for  package. 

But  the  beauty  is  that  they  do  business  every 
year,  one  particular  tree  bearing  nine  barrels  in 
1927,  six  barrels  in  1928,  and  about  a  bushel  over 
nine  barrels  in  1929. 

We  find  they  keep  best  barreled  and  headed  up  in 
the  cellar  of  our  125-year-old  house.  As  a  fruit 
grower  I  feel  friendly  toward  the  varieties  that 
“bring  home  the  bacon.”  henry  jay. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  fair  specimen  of  one  of  these  Rus¬ 
sets  is  -shown  here.  We  are  glad  to  call  attention 
to  this  good  old  variety  that  is  still  on  the  job,  high 
in  quality,  long-keeping  and  dependable  in  yield. 


Doings  in  Delaware 

THE  month  of  February  is  now  but  a  memory, 
and  such  a  one !  Weather  Bureau  records  were 
broken  and  new  ones  established  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  referrel  to  for  many  years  to  come.  Here 
in  Delaware  we  experienced  all  seasons  of  the  year 
during  those  28  days.  On  February  17  the  ground 


was  covered  with  snow,  a  temperature  of  three  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  and  a  high  of  29  degrees  above 
to  a  high  of  79  and  a  low  of  52  on  the  25th.  One 
could  almost  imagine  a  flying  trip  from  Portland, 
Me.,  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Even  the  mosquitoes 
came  out  of  their  hibernation  long  enough  to  get  a 
square  meal.  Quite  a  few  people  started  their  gar¬ 
dens  by  planting  onions  and  early  peas,  I  confess 
to  the  latter  myself,  but  having  had  experience  with 
early  onion  sets  I  will  wait  a  bit.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  a  sudden  freeze  and  thaw  set  them  all  on  top  of 
the  ground.  The  peas  are  fairly  safe,  the  greatest 
danger  being  a  hard  freeze  when  they  are  just 
coming  through  the  ground. 

Many  farmers  are  now  plowing  for  cannery  peas, 
which  will  be  planted  this  month.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  will  be  planted  at  such  time  as  to  bring  the 
harvest  immediately  following  the  strawberries,  as 
many  of  the  canneries  use  the  same  help  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  care  for  both  crops.  The  prices  of  wheat 
and  corn  remain  the  same,  $1.35  and  95  cents  re¬ 
spectively  and  not  much  of  either  being  sold  at  this 
time.  Broilers  and  fowls  have  slightly  increased, 
the  former  32  and  34  cents,  the  latter  26  to  28  cents. 
Eggs  have  had  quite  a  tumble  and  are  now  worth 
the  same  as  postage  stamps — 2  cents  each.  These 
quotations  are  “at  the  door”  prices  as  paid  by  truck¬ 
ers  who  call  each  week.  Farmers  are  advised  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  efforts  in  reducing  production  costs  and 
endeavoring  to  produce  quality  rather  than  quantity, 
this  applying  also  to  dairy  herds  and  poultry  flocks. 
In  both  of  these  close  culling  is  advised.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  good  advice,  as  we  all  know  that  the 
more  attractive  an  article  is  the  quicker  it  will  sell 
and  for  a  better  price,  furthermore  the  consuming 
public  is  fast  learning  that  there  is  no  more  real 
economy  in  buying  a  cheap  grade  of  food  than  there 
is  in  the  purchase  of  a  cheap  grade  of  any  other 
necessity.  We  should  strive  to  produce  a  better  and 
better  quality  rather  than  a  larger  and  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  farm  products,  grade  and  pack  more  care¬ 
fully  and  note  the  difference  in  results.  If  by  any 
chance  you  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  a  part  of  your  products  via  the  roadside  market 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  charging  city  customers 
more  than  they  would  have  to  pay  their  green¬ 
grocer  at  home.  While  they  appreciate  the  merits 
of  fresh  farm  products  they  are  averse  to  being 
“held  up.”  Particularly  is  this  true  of  those  who 
have  charge  accounts  at  home,  and  feel  that  by  pay¬ 
ing  cash  they  should  make  a  profit  rather  than  suf¬ 
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fer  a  loss  on  the  transaction.  Some  roadside  stands 
in  this  locality  have  suffered  severely  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  Remember  that  by  selling  at  the  farm  you 
eliminate  transportaition  and  commission  charges, 
as  well  as  the  middleman,  which  will  more  than 
balance  any  overhead  you  may  incur. 

Delaware.  frank  c.  baughman. 


Use  of  Eel  Grass 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  eel  grass  (some  call 
it  seaweed).  Any  amount  of  this  can  be  obtained 
along  the  shore  here  but  of  course  it  is  wet  with 
salt  water.  What  is  your  opinion  about  using  this 
as  a  mulch  for  raspberries  and  grapevines,  mainly 
to  keep  weeds  down?  Will  there  be  enough  salt  to 
injure  crop?  Would  you  suggest  getting  a  pile  and 
let  rain  and  snow  partly  wash  out  salt  before  using? 

Long  Island.  m.  h. 

EL  grass  is  not  so  valuable  as  kelp  for  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  where  it  can  be  had  easily,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  weather  out  some  of  the  salt,  it  will  be 
useful  on  the  land,  either  as  mulch  or  to  plow 
under. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Hen  Manure 

How  much  fertilizing  value  is  there  in  hen  ma¬ 
nure  ?  J.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

EN  manure,  reasonably  free  from  other  ma¬ 
terials,  will  average  about  1  per  cent  nitrogen, 
.S  per  cent  phosphorus  acid,  and  .4  per  cent  potash. 
Best  results  are  had  where  it  is  allowed  to  dry  and 
run  through  a  mill.  This  breaks  up  the  lumps  and 
gets  it  thoroughly  distributed.  In  the  lumpy  form 
ordinarily  used,  scarcely  half  of  it  will  be  broken 
up  during  the  season. 

Hen  manure  needs  to  be  supplemented  with 
acid  phosphate,  one  part  to  nine  of  the  manure 
or,  what  is  doubtless  better,  a  mixed  fertilizer 
analyzing  2-10-6  or  thereabouts. 

At  one  time  it  was  common  practice  to  use 
hen  manure  in  the  hill  when  planting  corn.  It 
was  thrown  on  the  barn  floor  and  mixed  with 
about  three  times  its  bulk  of  dried  muck  or 
earth,  being  handled  over  with  a  spade  several 
times  and  lumps  crushed.  This  was  a  job  but 
made  something  in  which  the  corn  could  be 
planted  direct,  if  thoroughly  mixed.  A  large 
handful  was  dropped  in  every  hill,  and  the  corn 
made  rapid  early  growth. 


Various  Orchard  Questions 

What  is  the  lowest  temperature  apples  can 
stand,  say  in  a  barn  basement,  fairly  tight,  but 
with  no  artificial  heat?  What  temperature  is 
used  for  apples  in  cold  storage?  Why  is  the 
grand  old  Northern  Spy,  now  just  coming  to  its 
best,  not  just  as  good  to  set  out  as  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  other  new  varieties?  What  is  the 
earliest  time  of  year  you  would  recommend 
using  nitrate  of  soda  around  the  trees? 

Erie  Co.,  I.  Y.  w.  c.  s. 

PPLES  will  stand  a  temperature  a  trifle 
below  freezing,  but  are  usually  kept  just 
above  in  storage.  Freezing  certainly  does  tend 
to  break  down  the  cells  of  the  apples,  so  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  spoil.  Some  varieties 
will  stand  more  freezing  than  others.  We  have 
known  Russets  to  freeze  solid,  so  that  they  rat¬ 
tled  in  the  barrel  like  stones,  yet,  when  allowed  to 
thaw  gradually,  most  of  them  were  good  to  eat. 
Many  other  kinds,  however,  would  be  spoiled  under 
the  same  conditions. 

As  to  the  Northern  Spy,  there  is  nothing  better 
wThere  it  will  grow  well.  But  there  are  many  places 
where  it  will  not.  Another  point  is  that  it  is  slow 
coming  into  bearing,  and  it  shows  slight  bruises 
very  badly,  so  is  not  so  good  to  ship. 

Where  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  on  apple  trees  it  is 
customary  to  put  it  on  in  early  Spring  as  soon  as 
growth  starts,  scattering  under  the  tree  as  far  as 
spread  of  the  branches. 


Money  in  Cucumbers 

PROFITABLE  farm  crop  has  developed  in 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  production  of  small 
cucumbers  for  pickling  purposes.  No  extensive 
acreages  have  been  grown  yet  and  until  last  year 
the  proposition  was  regarded  as  an  experiment ; 
1929  marked  the  first  year  that  a  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  crop  was  tried. 

About  100  acres  were  planted  in  1929  by  the  muck 
land  farmers  and  the  results  far  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions.  One  farmer  made  a  total  of  $1,500  from  five 
acres,  a  profit  of  $300  per  acre.  That  is  a  very  good 
profit  for  an  acre  of  ground  and,  in  addition,  the 
raising  of  cucumbers  is  a  short  proposition,  the  crop 
requiring  only  from  six  to  eight  weeks  from  plant¬ 
ing  time  to  harvest. 

The  crop  is  considered  an  inexpensive  one  as  only 
about  2  lbs.  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre.  From 
500  to  1,000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre  is  advised  and 
is  considered  essential  for  a  successful  crop.  The 
seed  is  not  planted  until  the  ground  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  warm,  the  middle  of  June  being  the  usual 
time.  The  seeds  are  planted  thickly  in  rows  7  ft. 
apart.  The  reason  for  the  heavy  sowing  of  seeds  is 
to  permit  the  ample  growth  of  plants  to  take  care 
of  the  insect  ravages.  The  idea  is  borne  in  mind 
that  this  method  will  permit  the  survival  of  the 
most  vigorous  plants.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  seed  as  this  depends  on  what  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  cucumber  crop  is  desired.  The  Gen¬ 
esee  County  growers  found  that  Early  Fortunate, 
an  improved  variety  of  the  Spine,  is  very  good  for 
dill  pickles. 

The  average  yield  is  about  six  and  one-half  tons, 
or  approximately  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year 
the  average  returns  approximated  $72  per  ton  for 
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2  ways 

to  Improve  your  farm 

with  DYNAMITE 

—  the  easy,  quick,  low-cost  way  to  clear  your  farm 
of  stumps  and  boulders... to  provide  better  drainage 


HERE  are  two  ways  you  can 
improve  your  farm,  increase 
its  production  and  its  value: 

(1)  Take  out  the  stumps  and 
boulders  in  your  partly  cleared 
acres  and  then  you’ll  have  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  and  fully  produc¬ 
tive  acres.  (2)  Clean  the  muck 
from  an  old  ditch,  dig  a  new  one, 
straighten  out  a  crooked  stream, 
or  drain  swamp  land. 

Make  these  improvements  with 
du  Pont  dynamite  —  a  modern 
“farm  hand”  able  and  ready  to 
make  your  acres  profit-makers  and 
permanent  sources  of  income. 

Agritol  is  an  explosive  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  field  clearing  by  the 
du  Pont  Company.  A  50-pound 
case  of  Agritol  contains  about  170 
sticks.  It  does  not  burn  in  the 
bore  holes — can  be  loaded  in  moist 
soil — will  not  spill  when  wrapper 


is  cut.  When  properly  loaded  and 
tamped,  Agritol  will  heave  out 
those  stumps  and  boulders  quickly, 
cheaply  and  satisfactorily. 

Du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite  is 
especially  made  for  blasting 
ditches.  It  resists  water  well.  It 
is  low  freezing.  It  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  explosive  for  blasting  new 
ditches,  cleaning  out  old  ones  or 
straightening  stream  channels. 

Agritol  and  du  Pont  Ditching 
Dynamite  and  necessary  caps  and 
fuse  are  sold  by  your  dealer. 
Always  look  for  the  du  Pont  oval 
on  the  case  and  cartridge — your 
assurance  that  you  have  the  re¬ 
quired  explosive. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  a  copy 
of  “AGRITOL  for  Field  Clearing” 
or  “Ditching  with  Dynamite.” 
These  booklets  tell  you  how  to  use 
dynamite  for  field  clearing  and 
for  ditching. 


AGRITOE^THTCHING 

THE  FIELD  CLEARING  EXPLOSIVE  DYNAMITE  FOR  FIELD  DRAINING 

The  CLEARED  Acre  is  the  PROFIT -Maker ! 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Agricultural  Extension  Section,  Wilmington,  Del. 


C-15 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of: 

□  “AGRITOL  for  Field  Clearing”  or  □“Ditching  with  Dynamite” 


Name. 


Place .  State. 

Dealer’s 

Name . . 


Place . 


_ _ State. . . . . 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practi cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  WeigelaB, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


small  cucumbers  averaging  around  350 
to  the  bushel.  These  are  suitable  for 
dills  and  the  small  sweet  pickles.  The 
price  for  large  dills  was  $00  per  ton  and 
$40  for  large  cucumbers. 

In  Orleans  County  the  growing  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  has  also  come  to  the  front  as  a 
proli table  proposition.  Last  year  a  co-  I 
operative  association  of  that  county  with 
200  members  reported  that  the  cash  re¬ 
turns  of  the  cucumber  crop  were  $176,- 
000;  12  carloads  were  shipped  in  one 
day  by  the  association  and,  for  the  en¬ 
tire  season,  216  carloads  were  marketed. 
Most  of  these  pickles  and  cucumbers 
were  shipped  to  New  York  City  to  com¬ 
mission  men  on  consignment. 

The  cucumber  growers  state  that  the 
1930  outlook  is  very  good  for  Western 
New  York’s  pickle  crop,  as  the  leftovers 
from  last  year  are  only  a  negligible  quan¬ 
tity.  In  addition,  dealers  are  now  buy¬ 
ing  high-priced  southern  encumbers  for 
the  most  part,  and  will  •welcome  the  do¬ 
mestic  crop  at  lower  prices  when  harvest 
starts.  h.  b.  p. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Pear  Questions 

Several  years  ago  I  had  about  100 
pear  trees  die  with  the  blight.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  plant  other  pears  in  the 
same  place?  They  would  have  to  be 
planted  exactly  where -the  old  trees  stood. 
I  have  some  seedling  pears.  Would  it 
be  wise  to  plant  those  seedlings  and 
would  you  graft  before  or  after  planting? 
I  reset  some  -of  those  seedlings  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  make  any  growth. 

Pennsylvania  ”  T.  B. 

There  is  no  objection  to  setting  new 
pear  trees  in  the  same  places  where  the 
former  ones  stood.  The  sprouting  stumps 
.should  be  removed  in  this  case,  as  they 
may  become  a  nuisance. 

You  would  'probably  be  farther  ahead 
if  you  were  to  buy  the  trees  from  a 
nurseryman.  While  you  can  graft  your 
own,  the  seedlings  you  use  may  be  no 
•better  than  those  the  nurseryman  can 
supply  as  tree  roots.  If  the  seedlings 
were  reset  this  past  Summer,  the  dry 
season  would  have  prevented  proper 
growth.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  seed¬ 
lings  did  not  have  all*  their  roots  dug  and 
transplanted  with  them,  while  the  top 
might  have  been  left  full  size  ;  this  would 
have  a  checking  effect. 

If  the  seedlings  are  to  be  used,  I  would 
prefer  to  let  them  become  established 
before  grafting.  The  moving  of  the 
seedlings  alone  is  hard  enough  on  the 
trees  without  grafting  until  the  next 
season.  The  larger  the  seedlings,  the 
more  the  checking  effect  will  be  on 
transplanting.  R.  H.  sudds 
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Use  This  SAFE  Spray 

Red  Arrow  leaves  no  poisonous 
residue  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
No  harm  can  come  to  stock  from 
the  sprayed  produce. 


RED  ARROW 


iB3BH3B333!EI 

INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYREJHRUM  SOAP) 


Cheapest  to  use  because  it  goes 
farthest — dilutes  readily  in  cold 
water  up  to  1,100  parts.  Requires 
no  “spreader.”  Never  clogs  uozzle. 


Effective  against  both  chewing 
and  sucking  insects.  Approved  by 
insect  specialists  in  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Experiment 
Stations. 


One  Ounce,  35c ;  Quarter  Pint, 
$1 ;  Half  Pint,  $1.75  ;  Quart,  $6  ; 
Gallon,  $20.  Delivered  prepaid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply. 


FREE  —  Important,  up-to-date 
literature  on  insect  control.  Write 
for  it. 

McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 


2000 
STAYMAN 
APPLE  TREES 

5-6  feet 


Clean,  Smooth,  Healthy’—  Budded 
from  High  Colored  Parentage 

We  have  large  blocks  of  two-year  trees  grown 
especially  to  meet  the  demands  of  commercial 
orchardists  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States — low 
heads,  French  roots,  not  a  mix  in  fifty  thousand. 

NOTE  OUR  LEADERS 

Yellow  Transparent,  Summer  Rambo,  Jonathan, 
Smoke  House,  McIntosh,  Delicious,  Rome,  Cort¬ 
land,  Yorks. 


PEACH  TREES 

We  grow  only  the  most  profitable  varieties  and 
can  supply  all  grades  in  orchard  quantities — 
specializing  on  Belle  of  Georgia.  Early  Elberta, 
Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale  and  Late  Elberta. 

Our  catalog  describes  best  Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and  plants. 

Free  Deliveries— Lower  Prices 

Patterson’s  Nurseries 

Stewartslown,  Penna. 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberr.v,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  Y. 


&  DAHLIAS  * 

BARGAIN  OFFER-5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  lor  $1.00 

SNOWDRIFT,  white;  PURPLE  MANITOU,  purple;  MRS. 
I.  DE  VER  WARNER,  pink;  SILVA  QUARTA,  lavender. 


UOYCROFT,  old  gold.  Catalogue  value . ,..$3.10 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling . $2.25 


Send  lor  interesting  free  catalogue 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251-R  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


in  GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  10c— 50  Bulblets,  10c 
*'*  J.  HAHN,  42  7 T> t li  Si.,  Mnspeth,  New  i  ork 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E?  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  II— American 
$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  II.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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SCHELL’S 

Pure-Bred 

Seed  corn 

Wins  Everywhere  and  Everybody 
Where  Quality  Crops  are  Desired 

C.  S.  Jackson  again,  in  1929,  is 
awarded  Grand  Champion  of  Show 
and  First  Prize  for  best  ten  and  best 
oO  ears,  also  Gold  Medal  for  having 

won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  three 
times. 

Schell’s  Big  Yellow  Dent 
Schell’s  Ninety  Day 
Schell’s  Lancaster  Surecrop 
Schell’s  Eureka  Ensilage 
Schell’s  Golden  Surprise 

Be  Sure  of  Success 

ALWAYS  PLANT 

Schell’s  Quality  Seeds 

THEY  GROW  BETTER  -THEY  YIELD  BETTER 
Absolutely  the  Best 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  -  FIELD  SEEDS 
FLOWER  SEEDS 

Ask  for  our  Catalog .  Write  us 
about  your  needs 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious,  crispy 
smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  productive, 
beautiful  bushes.  Strong,  healthy  plants, 
true  to  name — Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Teg  ding  new  varieties.  Hardy,  everblooming, 
assorted  colors,  2  and  3  years  old;  sure  to  live 
and  bloom  for  years. 

Monthly  Roses  . 6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

Ramblers,  best  varieties.  .6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 
Climbers,  finest,  tliatgrow,  6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  all  colors.  .  .12  for  $1.50 

Lily  of  the  Valley . 25  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3,00 

Gladiolus,  exhibition  varieties. 

Largest  size  bulbs.  .  .30  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Shipped  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
Booklet  on  request. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
#1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


6  for  S3. 60:  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  leet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 


Gladiolus 


Satisfaction  will  be  yours  with 
our  bulbs.  Better  ask  for  our  list. 
E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors! 

Sent  prepaid  for  #1  .OO.  MILL  FARM.  Middleburg,  N.  Y 


40  Choice  Gladiolus.  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  SI  . 25— all  different. 

Can nas.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLIA  GARDENS,  Chicspee  Falls.  Mi*s. 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

«  Two-Year  Hoses . Postpaid  SI. 69 

3  Peonies,  3  colors . Postpaid  .50 

35  Gladioli . Postpaid  -25 

lO  Peach  Trees .  . Postpaid  1.00 

lO  Apple  Trees . Postpaid  1.00 

Large  llhistrated  Catalog  Free 
The  Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.  Middlebury,  Ind. 

—  •  ■  ■  The  Flower  Beautiful— 8  specially 

IlnhllOIt  selected,  assorted,  #1;  20 — #3,  P°st- 
1141!  I /IN  paid.  0.  P.  EARI.E,  Uaklia  Specialist, 
LI  11  II  I  I  LIU  180G  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Cabbage  and  Onion  PLANTS  READY 

My  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varietiesi  Jei  S®Y 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first-class 
hand  selected  plants,  parcel  post  paid,  500  for  #1.50,  1,000 
for  S3. 75.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tilton,  Ga. 


Treatment  of  Rodent  Injury 

The  old  axiom  that  an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  does 
not  helii  an  orchardist  any  who  around 
the  first  of  March  discovers  a  lot  of 
young  apple  trees  girdled.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  he  is  not  likely  to  forget 
and  this  is  just  about  all  the  good  that 
comes  out  of  the  whole  affair,  unless  as 
a  matter  of  warning  to  his  neighbors  be 
shows  'them  what  a  few  mice  and  a  few 
rabbits  may  do  in  a  short  time.  Every 
year  the  appeal  for  help  comes  from  fruit 
growers,  usually  novices.  Some  years  it 
is  worse  than  others.  Out  here  in  Ohio 
we  .seem  to  he  in  one  of  the  “had  years” 
for  rodent  injuries.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  rather  early  and  ; 
during  much  of  cue  Winter  there  lias  been 
some  snow  on  the  ground.  In  those 
orchards  where  the  litter  was  not  re¬ 
moved  from  about  the  trees  in  the  Fall 
there  is  plenty  of  injury. 

We  have  just  been  through  a  large 
commercial  orchard,  about  half  of  which 
is  cultivated  and  half  in  a  young  sod. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the  200  or 
more  trees  girdled  or  partly  girdled,  about 
80  per  cent  were  in  the  cultivated  section. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  weeds  which  grew  up  after  cultivation 
were  just  high  enough  around  the  trees 
to  make  ideal  conditions  for  mice  and 
rabbits.  Since  this  is  the  wrong  end  of 
the  year  to  talk  about  prevention  the 
grower  is  mainly  interested  in  knowing 
what  he  ought  to  do  to  save  what  he 
can  of  his  trees. 

The  first  thing  is  clear  all  weeds  away 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  using  a  heavy 
hoe,  so  that  one  can  determine  the  nature 
of  the  wound.  After  the  size  of  the 
wound  is  known  then  the  next  step  is 
to  cover  it,  preferably  with  liquid  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  or  in  the  absence  of  liquid  wax 
lead  paint  may  be  used.  This  serves  to 
prevent  farther  evaporation  and  seals  the 
wound  against  the  entrance  of  disease. 
Thoroughly  covering  the  smaller  wounds 
will  usually  he  sufficient. 

A  tree  which  is  girdled  more  than  half 
way  round  its  circumference  should  he 
bridge-grafted.  If  there  are  water  sprouts 
available  at  the  base  of  the  tree  which 
have  not  also  been  girdled  they  may  he 
utilized  for  bridging.  Bridge-grafting  is 
a  painstaking  task.  It  is  important  that 
the  scions  to  he  used  in  bridge-grafting 
he  cut  early — -at  least  before  growth  has 
started— and  kept  in  moistened  sand  in 
a  cool  place  or  buried  in  the  ground  until 
one  is  ready  to  use  them.  Best  results  from 
bridge-grafting  come  from  grafting  just 
about  the  time  growth  is  starting,  although 
it  may  be  done  either  earlier  or  later. 
The  scions  should  consist  of  last  year’s 
growth.  Terminal  growth  is  preferable, 
hut,  where  the  wounds  to  he  bridged  re¬ 
quire  scions  than  can  be  secured  from 
terminal  growth,  well-ripened  water 
sprouts  may  be  used.  Bridge-grafting 
requires  skill  and  accuracy  in  setting  the 
scions,  hut  may  be  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  even  by  amateurs.  It  is  the  only 
way  by  which  many  trees  may  be  saved. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  that,  after  one 
has-been  compelled  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  it,  he  will  he  more  certain  to 
take  all  passible  precautions  the  next 
Fall  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
trouble.  O.  w.  ellenwood 


DIBBLE’S 


tested  Heavywciaht  Oats 

the  most  productive,  stiffest  strawed  variety, 
with  the  thinnest  hulled,  heaviest  grain,  we 
have  ever  grown,  average  weight  above  40 
pounds.  Fight  of  our  customers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York  and  New  England  report 
yields  of  80,  82,  87,  89,  92,  100,  10G,  117 
bushels  per  acre.  Thoroughly  recleaned, 
screened  and  graded.  State  Experiment 
Station  test,  purity  above  99%,  germination 
different  lots  97  to  99%.  Price — 

A  BUSHEL— BAGS  FREE 

Why  Pay  More? 
HEADQUARTERS  SSTSSSS: 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes 
CATALOG  and  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  FREE 
Use  the  Coupon  below  or  a  Postal  Card  will  do 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

Please  send  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Name  . . 

Address  . . 


TREES 


FRUIT 


VINES 


GRAPE 


PLANTS 


BERRY 


Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  0  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 

IIII/lklG  Berr>es  large.  firm,  quality 
llfl  i  good’  very  productive,  ripens 
If'  Ogd  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
|.  ,.y4  “  ..  market.  Originated  in  Canada, 

'fl*  L»|,n  Our  plants  come  direct  from 
originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
1\^  '  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
•saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


NEW  APPLES 


off  man’s 


Seed  Oats 


Nine  tested  heavy 
yielders,  including 
tree  and  side  oats  —  Shadeland  Climax, 
Swedish  Select,  Victory,  White  Russian, 
Patterson,  etc.  Early  and  mid-season. 
High  feeding  values.  Stiff  straw,  Hardy, 
northwest  seed — clean — no  weeds.  Strong 
in  "germination  and  vitality.  Don’t  delay 
ordering.  Plenty  stocks  of  some  varieties, 
others  light.  Send  today  for  catalog  show¬ 
ing  all  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  including— 

Clover,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Barley, 
Potatoes  and  20  Other  Crops. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

BOX  210,  LANDISVILLE 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  PENNSYLVANIA 


In  planning  your  garden, 
consult  Burpee’s  Annual 
Garden  Book  first!  It  offers 
the  newest  and  widest  possi¬ 
ble  information  and  selections 
for  growing  more  beautiful 
flowers  and  improved  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  Burpee's  Annual  today. 


Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh, 
Macoun,  Delicious  1940,  Medina, 
Cortland,  Red  Spy,  Red  Rome 
and  Fraser’s  Dark  Red  McIntosh. 
Flowering  Apples,  French  Lilacs. 
Filbert’s,  Flowering  Cherries. 

Ask  for  List — FREE 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery 

Box  150,  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO,,  Box  131,  Philadelphia 

OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Olarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Avenue  Trees 

What  tree  is  best  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses?  I  intend  planting  along  a  private 
road,  a  line  of  tall  narrow  trees.  Which 
do  you  suggest,  when  to  plant,  what  is 
their  usual  growth?  A.  A. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  tall  pyramidal  varieties  of 
many  familiar  trees  that  are  excellent 
for  avenue  planting.  A  variety  of  the 
rock  maple,  Acer  saccharum  pyramidalis, 
would  be  excellent;  it  is  hardy,  hand¬ 
some,  and  well  suited  to  the  Eastern 
States,  growing  to  a  height  of  120  ft. 
There  is  a  fastigiate  (erect  and  parallel 
branches)  form  of  the  European  horn¬ 
beam,  Carpinus  betulus  var  fastigiata, 
which  is  very  attractive ;  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  00-70  ft.  The  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lar,  I’opulus  nigra  var.  Italica,  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  avenue  tree,  growing  to  60  ft.  or 
more  and  Bolle’s  form  of  white  poplar, 
Populus  alba  var.  Bolleana,  is  another 
pyramidal  form.  There  is  a  pyramidal 
form  of  our  native  tulip  tree,  Lirioden- 
dron  Tul  ipif  era  pyramidalis,  which 
would  meet  your  requirements.  The 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  re¬ 
ceive  our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves 
you  money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  wesell  direct  to  you. 
Our  true-to-name  stock  is  budded 
from  bearing  orchards. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  9000  ROCKFALL,  CONN. 


L  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-  BERRY  PLANTS  -  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  16c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden  Seed. 
We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  Free  1930  Cata¬ 
log  has  everything  for  Garden,  Farm 
and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Sox  11  Geneva  Ohio  ^ 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  -  -  4  to  6  inches 
Colorado  Silver  Fir  -  -  -  3  to  5  inches 

$4  per  100  $35  per  1000 

Send  for  Complete  List 

LEACH’S  NURSERIES  RIVERTON,  N.  J. 


EarliestTomato 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruil 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seed3 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  CDCC 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  FlIEt 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  In  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH.  WIS. 


kr..f  TVaaaac  The  North’s  future  soil  production. 
1TUL  1  fees  Progressive  planters  are  using  graft¬ 
ed  nut  trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  returns. 
Learn  Why.  Send  for  price  sheet  free,  10c  for  com 
plete  literature.  JOHN  W.  HERSHET.  Box  GS  (4),  Downinglown,  Pi. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees harhr1e0tikern 

Early,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT,  Box  IBB,  R0CKP0RT.  IND. 


RjtllV  RIllP  GinPIIPP  Jyra- — lOO  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 
naUj  Uluv  Jp*  “tv  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  OASSEI,  NbltSERY,  Mantna.  Ohio 


BOXWOOd  i.?-pr.ofltabl<!  to.raiae  »s  well  as  ornainenta- 


ed. 


Well  rooted  plants,  dozen,  deliv er 

MAX  NUK8EKY,  Mineral,  Virginia 
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March  22,  1930 


New 
Catalog 
describing 
wonderful  new 
improvements 
in  Peaches,  Apples, 

Pears  and  Cherries. 

Write  for  your  copy 

GREENINGS 

MONROE 

BORN  1850 


The  Peach 
of  the  Hour 

Sun-Glo 

Bud  selected  from  a  perfect  South  Haven 


NURSERIES 

MICHIGAN 

STILL  GROWING 


C>$ 


Can  make  300  to  600  bushels  per  acre— because  northern  grown  from  carefully 
bred,  high-yielding  strains;  because  from  fields  reported  by  inspectors  either  100 jc 
disease-free  or  practically  so;  and  because  stored  at  proper  temperatures  and 
humidity.  Write  for  prices  and  free  catalog  of  these  and  other  certified  seeds. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Hoffman  quality!  Northern  seed. 

U.  S.  guarantees  source.  Regular 
strains,  also  Grimm.  Clean — no  foul 
weeds.  Hardy.  Germination  tested. 
Success  depends  greatly  on  what 
seed  you  sow. 

Send  Today  for  New  Catalog 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

BOX  28,  LANDISVILLE, 
LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seed 


JERSEY 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Yellow  and  Reds — free  from  disease.  Also  Yanis. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots— Certified 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Grape  Vines,  etc. 
Write  for  free  catalog  giving  culture  directions. 

L  &  F.  D0N0ER0  Box  H-9  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy — Healthy.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-to- 
Name.  Here’s  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 
save  time  because  early  planting  pays. 


VARIETIES 

25 

100 

250 

lOOO 

5000 

Aberdeen  . 

.$0.40 

$1.00 

$1.90 

$6.00 

$25.00 

Aroma  . 

.  .30 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

21.25 

Big  Joe  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Chesapeake  . 

.  .50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

Champion  (Ever) 

.  .50 

1.30 

2.35 

8.00 

35.00 

Dunlap  . 

.  .30 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

21.25 

Gibson  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Gandy  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

25.00 

Haverland  (Imp.) 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Lupton  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Mastodon  (Ever) . 

.  1.00 

2.40 

4.35 

15.00 

65.00 

Missionary  . 

.  .25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

Premier  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Sample  (Imp.)  ... 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

.  .50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury,  Md.  Illustrated, 
descriptive  catalog  free.  “You  get  your  money’s 
worth  with  ALLEN’S  Plants.”  We  guarantee 
our  plants  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Prompt  shipment. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  North  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Cabbage  Plants 

Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch.  Tomato  Plants;  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants. 
Prices  all  above.  Postpaid:  100— 50r;  500 — $1.50;  1000 — 
$2.76.  Collect:  $2.00  per  1000.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Write  for  prices  on  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Care¬ 
fully  packed.  Varieties  labeled.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.  Box  648  Albany,  (la. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  CARMAN  NO.  3 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Graen  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russel  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS’N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG — tells  everything:. 

•  —  —  -  -  ~  —  Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sens  2sDvinILst.B,Li.l!Jb2^Ef%Ed* 


STRAWBERRIES 


New  Low  Prices ™ 
Mastodon  .  .  $>8.50  per  1,000 
Premier  .  .  .  $4.50  per  1,000 

Bargain  prices  on  26  leading  varieties.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  directions  in  our  FREE  Catalog.  Send  for  it 
today  or  order  direct  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plant t  That  Please 


Cook’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  We  pay  freight. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  H  7 


FOR  SALE— Hollenbeck's  Pioneer  Strain  Rural  Russet 
Certified  SEED  POTATOES.  Only  one-tenth  per 
cent  disease.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGET,  Tully,  New  York 


SEED  Potatoes — Immatured,  hill  selected,  from  certi¬ 
fied  seed,  Heavy  yielders.  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains, 
Russets,  Smooth  Rurals.  WILLIAM  JONES,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


MASTODON  . $10.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $46.25 

PREMIER  .  4.50  per  1,000;  5,000,  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  .  5.50  per  1,000;  5,000,  25.00 


Healthy,  vigorous,  true-to-name  plants,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  20  selected 
varieties.  Money-saving  catalog  free.  Send  for  it  before 
buying.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  Salisbury,  Md. 


C.  O.  D.  FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Mailed  500— 65c;  1,000— $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.. Tiflon,  Ga. 


DI  TV  QfimQ  CERTIFIED 

I  ULiLl/iJ  or  Officially  Tested 

BEANS- BARLEY -POTATOES- CORN 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


|  C  GORGEOUS  DAHLIAS,  $  1 .00— Prepaid.  Nine  lavge 
*  w  varieties  mixed.  PETER  EASCO,  Forest  City,  Penna. 


CTR  A  WBERRY  PLANTS 

i J  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.75  A  PER  1000 

M.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.”  Catalog  free. 
C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

“Better  plants  for  less  money” 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  $4.00.  Beauty  and  New  Lindbekg 
All  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 
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COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Strawberry  Plants 

Catalog  on  request.  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Slrai/uhoKKU  Plante  F,est  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

OlldVVUcrry  ridlUS  BASIL  l'EBRr  Georgetown,  Del. 

WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Sow  unhulled  seed  on  wheat,  orchard  or  pasture  now. 
Use  searatied  sweet  clover  for  seeding  in  spring  grains. 
Write  for  prices  and  general  catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS  -  HALL,  N.  Y. 


Months  HALF  PRICE  Subscription 

offer  to  Fit  (TITS  and  G  A  JtDKXS,  the  most 
alert  and  progressive  magazine  lor  fruit  growers. 
Mall  25  cents.  Money  refunded  If  not  satisfied. 
FRUITS  and  GARDENS,  Box  217,  Zeeland,  Mieh. 


tulip  tree  is  to  our  mind  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  native  trees  for  avenues  or  sin¬ 
gle  specimens,  growing  to  a  height  of  80 
ft.  The  English  oak  also  appears  in 
pyramid  form,  Quercus  peduneulatus 
pyramidalis;  it  is  slow-growing,  but  a 
noble  tree,  reaching  the  height  of  120  ft. 
A  tall  columnar  variety  of  the  English 
elm  is  Ulmus  eampestris  var.  momi- 
mentalis,  this  makes  a  fine,  though  slow- 
growing  avenue  tree. 

We  have  not  mentioned  conifers  in 
this  list,  but  hemlock  or  Norway  spruce 
are  often  used  for  such  avenue  planting. 
We  would  set  the  trees  named  in.  Spring. 

A  very  graceful  upright  tree  for  ave¬ 
nue  planting  is  the  Ailanthus,  but  this 
does  not  make  a  very  large  tree.  The 
Chinese  ginkgo  or  maidenhair  tree,  Gink¬ 
go  biloba,  is  a  straight,  rather  sparsely 
branched  tree  that  gives  a  good  effect  in 
an  avenue ;  it  is  interesting  and  unusual 
in  appearance,  and  very  hardy.  We  have 
seen  some  good  specimens  near  Boston. 


The  Transvaal  Daisy 

Could  you  inform  me  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  florists’  plant  known  as  Ger- 
bera  hybrida  or  Transvaal  daisy?  Do 
they  need  any  shade  in  Summer?  They 
are  half-hardy  perennials.  I  understand, 
that  will  bloom  the  first  year  if  sown 
early.  j.  v.  c. 

The  Transvaal  daisy,  Gerbera  Jame- 
soni  and  its  hybrids,  is  of  simple  culture. 
The  seed  does  not  retain  its  vitality  very 
long,  usually  failing  to  germinate  in  a 
few  months.  Seed  should  be  sown  in 
early  Spring,  under  glass,  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  procured.  The  seedlings  are  trans¬ 
planted  into  small  pots  when  large 
enough,  and  may  then  be  planted  out 
when  weather  permits.  They  like  a 
rather  sandy  light  soil,  and  an  open 
sunny  location  with  good  drainage.  Such 
plants  may  be  repotted  in  Fall,  and  win¬ 
tered  in  a  cool  house,  or  forced  like  lily 
of  the  valley.  In  addition  to  seed,  the 
Gerbera  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  side  shoots. 


Frozen-Pack  Strawberries 

Berries  may  be  kept  for  several  months 
in  frozen  storage  without  decreasing  their 
value  for  the  manufacture  of  jam  and 
jellies,  investigations  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  shown 
The  texture  or  color  of  strawberries  in 
preserve  is  actually  improved  by  frozen 
storage  prior  to  preserving  when  the  fresh 
fruit  is  packed  with  sufficient  sugar. 

The  preserving  of  berries  by  the  frozen- 
pack  method  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
began  about  20  years  ago.  The  industry 
is  centralized  in  western  Washington  and 
western  Oregon,  and  has  grown  from  a 
few  thousand  barrels  at  first  to  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  barrels  of  50-gallon 
capacity  for  1928.  The  purpose  of  the 
investigational  work,  which  extended  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  was  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  different  phases  of  the 
barreling  and  the  freezing  of  berries  and 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  best  practi¬ 
cal  procedure  for  packing  and  handling 
fruit  by  the  frozen-pack  method. 

Results  of  the  investigations  establish 
the-  fact  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the 
fruit  is  slowest  in  the  center  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  The  use  of  ice  in  the  center  of 
the  barrels  increases  the  rate  of  cooling, 
hut  there  are  some  trade  objections  to 
the  practice.  Precooling  the  fruit  before 
filling  the  barrels  aids  greatly  in  quickly 
reducing  the  temperature  in  the  con¬ 
tainers. 

The  use  of  considerable  quantities  of 
cane  sugar  is  packing  frozen-pack  fruit 
retards  the  development  of  yeasts  and 
molds,  reduces  the  danger  of  fermentation, 
preserves  the  color  of  the  fruit,  and  to 
some  extend  preserves  the  flavor  and  the 
aroma  of  the  berries.  Raspberries,  it 
was  learned,  can  be  packed  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  without  sugar,  but  strawberries 
are  kept  in  much  better  condition  if  sugar 
is  used. 

The  studies  on  yeast  and  spore  popula¬ 
tion  and  mold  development  in  frozen- 
pack  berries  emphasize  the  importance  of 
packing  only  clean,  mature  but  not  over¬ 
ripe  fruit  and  the  need  for  prompt  cooling 
to  at  least  40  degrees  F.  in  the  center  of 
■the  container.  At  this  temperature,  the 
growth  au'd  multiplication  of  organisms 
responsible  for  fermentation  and  spoilage 
are  markedly  retarded,  but  actual  freez¬ 
ing  is  required  before  the  development 
is  entirely  stopped.  Fruit  packed  with¬ 
out  sugar,  or  that  packed  with  small 
quantities  of  sugar  must  be  moved  to 
■storage  promptly  and  cooled  and  frozen 
as  quickly  as>  possible,  if  fermentation  is 
to  he  avoided  it  was  learned. 


The  Yellow  Eye  Bean 

Why  are  th'e  yellow  eye  beans  not  men¬ 
tioned  any  more  in  news  and  reports 
with  the  list  of  other  beans?  Is  there  no 
sale  for  yellow  eye  bearis  or  is  that  deal¬ 
ers’  talk?  I  think  them  well  adapted  to 
New  York  State  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  others  about  this.  M.  c.  G. 
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This  Week’s  Special 

8  Evergreens, 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-% 
vitae,  2  Austrian  Pine, 

2  Juniperus  Communis. 

These  trees  are  5  to  6  years  old,  all  once 
transplanted  in  the  nursery. 

Order  NOW  for  Spring  Delivery 
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“God  Tree  of  Himalayas,”  $1.15 

Cedrus  Dedora,  the  world’s  most  beautiful 
evergreen.  Silvery  blue  color.  Trees  1  to  1% 
feet,  each  $1.15;  1%  to  2  feet,  each  $1.75. 


Magnolia  Trees,  1  to  1%  feet,  2  for  $1.10; 

l'/a  to  2  feet  each  . $1.55 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Coral  Fink,  Nuliflora,  early 

bloomer,  each  .  . $1.10 

Mollis,  orange,  beautiful,  2  for . $1.55 

Rhododendrons,  in  red,  pink  and  purple; 

large  plants,  3  for  . $1.50 

Hardy  Hydrangea,  Nicco  blue.  New  Won¬ 
derful,  2  for  . $1.15 

8  Japanese  Barberry,  lovely  plants . $1.15 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  7  years  old,  big 

value  . $1.10 

Special — 12  Hardy  Perennials  . $1.55 

A  selection  for  all  Summer  blooming. 

One  year  plants. 

8  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums . $1.15 

l’iuk,  bronze,  yellow  and  white.  Hardy. 

Pom  Poms,  same  colors,  8  plants . $1.15 

40  Novelty  Snapdragons,  a  wonderful  as¬ 
sortment  . $1.10 

25  Asters  —  California  Giant,  a  fine  as¬ 
sortment  . $1.10 

40  Asters — American  Beauty,  assorted. ..  .$1.10 

25  Dahlia,  flowering  Zinnia,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Strawflowers  (novelty)  . $1.10 

20  Chinese  Forget-Me-Nots,  will  bloom  all 

Summer  . $1.10 

Add  I5c  for  Packlna  and  Insurance 
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Mew  Market f- 


New  Jersey 


QUALITY  TREES 

AT  REDUCED 
PRICES 

Prices  greatly  reduced 
in  celebration  of  our 
Golden  Anniversary 
Year — 50  years  of  con¬ 
scientious  service. 

Buy  direct  of  long-established 
nursery  with  nation-wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  giving  quality  plus 
low  prices.  Save  agent’s  com¬ 
missions  and  avoid  mistakes. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
with  complete  assortment  of 
trees,  bushes,  plants  and  vines 
illustrated  in  Nature’s  Colors — 
tells  how,  where,  when  and 
what  to  plant. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2711  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Acquainted 
ifl  NORWAV\AdV«~SPEClAL 

Owspruce  m  MM 

EVERGREEN 


TREES  -  SHRUBS 
FRUITS -EVERGREENS' 

Don’t  pay  fancy  prices  for  Nurs- 
ery  Stock.  Buy  Direct-from-Nursery 
and  save  50??.  FerrisQuality  is  the  best 
obtainable.  Ferris  Prices — the  lowest  of 
all.  Which  means  you  can  now  landscape 
your  property  and  beautify  your  homej 
grounds,  increase  its  value  at  a  few  dot 
ars’  cost. 

25c  Special  Offers 

To  make  it  easy  to  f?et  acquainted,  to  show- 
what  Ferris  Quality  is,  to  prove  that) 
Ferris  prices  are  lowest,  we  offer  you  25 
Gladioli  Bulbs  for  25c  or  12  Shasta  Daisies  for 
25c.  Each  collection  easily  worth  $1.00.  Bigl 
Catalog  Free — pictures  in  actual  colors,  com-1 
plete  description  on  everything,  also  Landscape; 
Plans  and  suggestions,  low  as  $3.98  for  com 
plete  planting.  Many  World  Famous  Ferrii 
51.00  Bargains.  Every  home  owner  should  hsv- 
this  book.  Address— 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
820  Bridge  .Street 
HAMPTON  IOW; 
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GREGORY’S  “SEEDS 

GUARANTEED 

Catalogue  Explains  —  It’s  FREE 

GREGORY  TOMATO 

Earliest  in  the  World 
RIPE  FRUIT  IN  100  DAYS 

Packet  free —  If  you  send  this  ad. 
>/4-oz.,  75c 1/2-oz.,  $1.35 ;  oz.,  $2.50 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

Box  R.  Y.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

ALL  VARIETIES  Quick  shipments  by  mail,  600—  65c: 
1,000— 1$1 .00.  FAKMEItS  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Ga. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I,  Tif ton,  Ga. 
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Winter  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
Region 

I* ART  II 

But  enjoyable  as  all  these  social  meet¬ 
ings  may  be,  it  is  the  warm  and  cozy 
farm  home  that  appeals  most  in  Winter, 
to  come  in  out  of  the  storm  and  cold  to 
the  tantalizing  smell  of  farm  cooking  in 
the  kitchen,  and  to  the  lamplight,  books 
and  radio  in  the  living-room,  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  memories  of  the  country 
bred  man  or  woman.  In  many  farm 
homes  nowadays,  however,  they  no  longer 
depend  on  lamps  or  the  home  electrical 
plant  for  illumination,  for  they  are  now 
connected  with  the  great  power  lines, 
and  houses  from  which  formerly  shone 
only  a  dim  light  beneath  tightly-drawn 
shades  are  now  a  blaze  of  glory  in  the 
Winter  darkness. 

There  are  some  men  and  women  who 
live  their  whole  lives  near  some  great 
natural  beauty  and  never  really  see  it, 
but  for  the  most  part  those  who  dwell 
beside  the  rocky  shores  of  Cayuga,  deep 
and  mysterious  Seneca  or  one  of  the 
equally  charming  smaller  lakes  learn  to 
love  them  in  all  their  moods,  and  if  forced 
to  live  where  they  can  no  longer  see 
them  feel  they  have  lost  'a  very  real 
friend. 

Perhaps  one  cannot  derive  quite  the 
same  inspiration  from  hills  as  from  the 
great  mountains,  but  those  who  have  seen 
the  Prattsburg,  Canandaigua  or  "Wat¬ 
kins  hills  or  mighty  Bluff  Point,  winch 
rises  812  feet  from  Lake  Keuka,  must 
agree  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
great  Rockies  in  beauty  and  surely  these 
clear,  dashing  streams  are  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  the  dirty,  sluggish  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  One  is  fortunate  indeed 
to  go  tramping  in  the  ravines  and  gorges 
these  days,  for  the  ice-covered  streams 
and  waterfalls  are  more  beautiful  than 
in  Slimmer. 

In  fact  the  whole  landscape  takes  on 
a  new  beauty  in  Winter,  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  shadows  on  the 
snow,  the  purple  hills,  the  snow  on  the 
evergreens,  the  early  twilights  and  the 
brilliant  starlit  nights  all  make  Winter 
in  the  country  a  joy. 

In  Winter,  too,  the  birds  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  our  bounty,  and  so  become  in¬ 
timate  friends.  The  downy  and  hairy 
woodpeckers,  the  nuthatch  and  the  cheer¬ 
ful  chickadee  we  have  always  with  us ; 
the  tree  sparrow,  the  junco  and  the 
pheasant  eat  the  seeds  we  scatter  in  the 
garden,  the  English  sparrows  and  star¬ 
lings  are  a  great  nuisance  in  barns  and 
chicken-houses ;  the  little  screech  owl 
lives  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  in  the  orchard, 
and  the  horned  lark  with  his  yellow 
throat  and  tiny  tufts  of  black  feathers 
may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  fields. 
On  still  nights  one  may  hear  the  horrible 
hunting  cry  of  the  great  horned  owl, 
whose  “whooo-hoo-hoo”  when  it  comes  re¬ 
sounding  over  the  fields  strikes  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  the  little  mice  and  rabbits. 
With  the  snow  come  the  white  snow 
buntings  from  the  North,  “snow  birds’ 
the  children  call  them,  as  they  watch 
them  dip  and  fly  among  the  snowflakes. 

All  Winter  there  have  been  great 
flocks  of  ducks  on  Seneca  Lake,  but  they 
were  -wary  of  the  hunters  and  kept  well 
out  in  the  lake  during  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son  At  the  Louis  A.  Fuertes  sanctuary 
at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake  rarer  birds, 
such  as  mocking-birds,  hawks,  shrikes, 
cardinals  and  grosbeaks  are  often  seen. 

As  in  other  rural  communities,  the 
population  here  is  gradually  changing. 
Many  of  the  hill  farms  which  are  located 
on  the  poorer  land  between  the  lakes  are 
abandoned.  These  farms  which  for¬ 
merly  supported  large  families,  can  now 
be  purchased  for  half  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  but  even  at  that  low  price, 
when  bought  by  city  people  or  by  out¬ 
siders  unfamiliar  with  New  York  condi¬ 
tions,  they  invariably  go  back  to  the 
original  owners  after  a  few  years  of  des- 
perate  struggle.  Near  the  large  towns 
the  automobile  and  hard-surfaced  roads 
are  gradually  pushing  the  population  out 
into  the  country;  thus  new  houses  are 
being  built  and  on  areas  of  poor  land 
near  towns  the  houses  are  inhabited  by 
city  workers  while  the  land  lies  idle.  On 
good  land,  however,  the  permanent  farm¬ 
ers  remain,  prosperous  and  contented, 
sometimes  living  in  a  house  which  has 
been  in  the  family  for  over  a  century, 
though  even  here  some  men  who  were 
formerly  considered  wealthy  are  now 
“land  poor.”  Just  why  this  is  true  is 
one  of  the  problems  the  farmer  would 
like  to  study  if  lie  could  only  find  the 
time. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  problems  that 
are  not  easily  answered.  With  the  help 
of  the  radio  the  farmer  of  today  is  study¬ 
ing  the  market  as  never  before,  and  the 
question  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  is  a  vexing 
one. 

This  Winter  the  Finger  Lakes  farmer 
may  feel  more  downhearted  than  usual, 
for  the  past  season  has  been  hard  in 
many  ways.  A  late  Spring  made  all 
crops  late,  then  came  a  hard  frost,  a 
hailstorm  destroyed  grapes  and  other 
crops  in  several  places.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period  of  drought  and  an  early 
killing  frost.  Several  farmers  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  put  buckwheat  on  the  fields  where 
hail  had  destroyed  beans,  only  to  have  the 
buckwheat  ruined  by  the  frost.  But  even 
so,  not  one  farm  family  in  all  this  region 
knows  what  actual  heartbreaking  pov¬ 
erty,  such  as  found  in  the  city,  really 
means,  and  in  spite  of  hardships,  which 
at  times  are  very  real,  with  the  approach 
of  Spring  comes  new  hope  for  the  future. 

New  York.  MRS.  paul  town  send. 


(A  Straight-forward  Statement  of  Facts  to  Farm  Opera- 
tors  Who  Have  Not  Been  Sold  on  Power  Farming  Methods) 

The  PLOWING-UNIT 


FORDSON  TRACTOR  AND  WHEEL-LESS  PLOW 
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These  FORDSON  dealers  will  be 
glad  to  explain  or  demonstrate 
the  Plowing-Unit 


NEW  YORK 
Millard  Frink 
Altaniont,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Garina n  Tractor  Co. 

Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Tractor  Co. 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
MacCollum  Tractor  Co. 

Elbridge,  N.  Y. 
Montgomery  Tractor  Sales  Co 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Adams  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hamburg  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 

Hamburg.  N.  Y. 

Newman,  C.  W, 

Hamlin,  N.  Y. 

Clute  Tractor  Co. 

Horsebeads,  N.  Y. 

Hill  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

Lake  Mahopae,  N.  Y. 
Virkler-Nortz  Tractor  Co. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

B.  M.  B.  Farms,  Inc. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Howell  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Newfane,  N.  Y. 

Forbes  Tractor  Co. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Fitch  &  Warren  Co. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Boyce  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Tiffany  Tractor  Co. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

Douglass  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Dutchess  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Riverbead,  L.  I. 
Chautauqua  Tractor  & 
Equipment  Co. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

Oram  Tractor  Co. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Grafton  County  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

Lebanon,  N.  H. 
MacMaster  Implement  Co. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Allendale  Equipment  Co. 

Allendale,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Van  Mater  Co. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Holman  Co. 

Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Mount  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Duryea  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

Morris  Sussex  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

Sussex,  N.  J. 

Swedesboro  Tractor  Co. 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
Goldinger  Tractor  Co. 
Woodbine,  N.  J. 


CONNECTICUT 

Omeara  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

East  Hartford,  Conn. 

M.  S.  Ward,  Box  44 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fisk,  Alden  Co. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fuller  Implement  Co. 

Middleboro,  Mass. 
Westfield  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Westfield,  Mass. 

MAINE 

Caribou  Tractor  Implement 
Caribou,  Maine 
Ralph  L.  Berry  Tractor  Co. 

Houlton.  Maine 
Morang  Robinson  Tractor  Co. 

Lewiston.  Maine 
Wade  &  Dunton  Carriage  Co. 
Lewiston,  Maine 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Quigley  Tractor  Sales 
Bally,  Pa. 

Bedford  Tractor  Co. 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Beatty  Tractor  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Schaeffer  Tractor  Co. 

Bernville,  Pa. 

Huff  Tractor  Co. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bud  Tractor  Co. 

Catawissa,  Pa. 

Scliaal’s  Garage 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

D.  A.  Dotts 

Curwensville,  Pa. 

Frank  R.  Peekman 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Adams  Tractor  Co. 

Gratz,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Hess  Tractor  Co. 

Hershey.  Pa. 

Ira  Earns 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Derk  Tractor  Co. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

J.  II.  Sheffer 
Knox,  Pa. 

Sehlenker  Tractor  Co. 

Kutztown,  Pa. 

Cupp  Tractor  Co. 

Mifflintown.  Pa. 

II.  S  Newcomer 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Sauder  Bros.  Tractor  Co. 

New  Holland.  Pa. 

Norman  L.  Black 
North  Wales,  Pa. 

Good  Bros. 

Ottsville,  Pa. 

Mathews  Tractor  Co. 

Paoli,  Pa. 

Alvin  Fauth 
Red  Lion,  Pa. 

Norman  Bros.  Tractor  Co. 

Shickshinny,  Pa. 

Bupp  &  Stambaugh 
Spring  Grove.  Pa. 
McKown  Farm  Tractor  Co. 

Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Sloan  Tractor  Co. 

West  Grove,  1’a. 


If  you  do  not  find  a  Fordson  dealer  in  your  vicinity 
listed  above  write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of 
the  distributor  handling  the  Improved  Fordson  Tractor 
and  this  wheel-less  plowjn  your  territory. 


A  Power  Outfit  That 
Will  Completely  Change 
Any  Ideas  You  May 
Have  About  Tractor 
Farming  a  a  a 

Perhaps  you  have  never  felt  that  a  tractor  could  do 
the  kind  of  plowing  job  you  insisted  on.  You  wondered 
what  you  would  do  in  the  tight  places — in  fence  cor¬ 
ners  and  along  the  fence  line  —  the  weed  stronghold; 
extra  land  that  need  not  be  wasted. 

You  may  have  considered  a  tractor  impractical  for  hillside 
plowing.  Furrows  seldom  seem  to  be  uniform;  hillside  hitches 
were  too  much  of  a  bother.  You  did  not  care  to  risk  the  danger 
of  tractor  travel  on  steep  inclines. 

Perhaps  you  have  avoided  tractor  ownership  because  of  many 
hidden  obstructions  in  your  fields — rocks,  stumps,  roots.  Replac¬ 
ing  break  pins  continually  was  too  troublesome.  If  you  used 
unyielding  pins  or  bolts,  too  much  risk  was  involved  —  also 
damage  to  tractor  or  plow. 

You  may  have  felt  that  the  weight  of  a  tractor  outfit  was  a 
hindrance  on  soft  land.  More  plowing  delays.  In  hard,  stubborn 
land,  plows  bobbed  out  too  much  to  give  the  uniformity  that 
you  desired. 

Finally,  and  very  important — you  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
flexibility  of  the  tractor  drawn  implement.  How  would  you  back 
up  the  implement  to  plow  out  skipped  land?  Finishing  land  was 
unsatisfactory.  Square  or  round  corners  would  be  difficult.  The 
tractor  just  wouldn’t  do  for  your  smaller  plots  of  ground — the 
garden  patch — potato  field — close  orchard  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  considerations  such  as  these  have  kept 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  owners  from  tractor  ownership. 
Nothing  short  of  a  revolutionary  principle  could  change  their 
opinion. 

The  PLO WING-UNIT  is  revolutionary — a  patented  principle, 
different  from  any  other  tractor  outfit  you  have  ever  seen  or 
used.  Different  in  four  basically  important  design  features. 

1.  An  entirely  different  “line  of  draft”  illustrated  below. 

2.  Light  weight  —  300  to  400  pounds  of  dead  weight  is 
eliminated  in  the  plowing  member. 

3.  No  wheels  on  plowing  member — nothing  to  keep  you 
from  plowing  right  up  to  the  fence  line. 

4.  A  short  hitch — plows  are’within  a  few  inches  of  the  tractor. 

The  PLOWING- UNIT  is  by  no  means  an  untried  experiment. 

It  is  now  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms — on  farms  where  they  are 
convinced  for  the  first  time  that  practical  power  farming  has 
arrived.  It  will  do  what  no  other  tractor  outfit  can  do  —  the 
things  that  have  kept  you  from  owning  a  tractor. 

See  the  PLO  WING-UNIT  at  your  Fordson  dealers.  And,  if  you 
are  really  interested  in  power  farming,  ask  for  a  demonstration. 


Important  to  Dealers 

We  still  have  some  available  territory  open 
for  live  dealers.  If  interested  communicate 
with  us  promptly. 


The  Wheel-Type  Implement 

The  line  of  draft  extends  from  epB”  to  WC”.  A  rearward  pull  at  KCn 
tends  to  pull  the  share  point  out  of  the  ground  around  the  center 
*'B”.  A  long,  heavy  complicated  draft  implement  is  necessary  to 
off-set  this.  When  the  share  point  encounters  an  obstruction,  the 
tendency  is  to  lift  the  front  wheels  of  the  tractor  off  the  ground. 
The  additional  weight  thus  thrown  on  the  rear  wheels  gives  maxi* 
mum  traction  and  may  damage  the  implement. 


The  Plowing-Unit  Principle 

The  Plowing-Unit  connection  is  simple  and  revolutionary  in 
principle  and  the  line  of  draft  extends  from  "A”  to  WD".  A 
rearward  pull  at  WD”  tends  to  pull  the  share  point  into  the 
ground,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  long,  heavy  draft 
implement.  The  implement  is  not  rigid  with  the  tractor  because 
the  link  connections  are  pivoted  and  allow  free  movement.  The 
line  of  draft  keeps  it  in  the  hardest  ground. 


Sherman  &  Sheppard  inc.  1 19  w-  57TH  street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


G.  M.  STULL  COMPANY,  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


Distributors  of  Fordson  Tractors 
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19  BUSHELS 

More  Oats  per  Acre 

through 

SMUT  CONTROL 


ILLINOIS  EXPERIMENT  STATION  Reports 
Big  Increases  with  Ceresan  Seed  Treatment 


The  easiest  way  to  obtain  a  bigger  oats 
yield  without  increasing  your  present 
acreage  is  to  prevent  smut  damage  by 
using  a  safe  seed  treatment. 

Many  tests  have  proved  that  this  is 
true.  The  Illinois  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  reported  that  dust  treat¬ 
ment  of  smutty  Big  4  seed  oats  increased 
the  yield  per  acre  from  67.6  bushels 
for  the  untreated  seed  to  86.7  bushels 
for  the  treated — a  difference  of  19.1 
bushels.  Smutty  60-Day  oats  treated 
with  the  same  dust  disinfectant,  yielded 
13.8  more  bushels  per  acre  than  the  un¬ 
treated  seed  oats. 

The  dust  disinfectant  that  produced 
these  profitable  yield  increases  and  gave 
perfect  smut  control  was  Du  Bay  Cere¬ 
san.  It  is  always  safe  to  seed  oats;  deadly 
only  to  seed-borne  disease  organisms 
that  reduce  germination  and  injure  the 
crop. 

Ceresan  Prevents  Smut  Losses 

In  1928,  Iowa  alone  lost  18,000,000 
bushels  of  oats  because  of  smut.  In 
1929,  state  and  federal  authorities  report 
smut  losses  were  unusually  severe  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin. 

Such  losses  now  can  be  prevented  by 
Ceresan  seed  treatment.  Wisconsin 
Circular  133  reports  good  control  of 
oats  smut  in  that  state  with  Ceresan. 
According  to  the  August,  1929  Plant 
Disease  Reporter,  Ceresan  gave  “good 
control”  of  oats  smut  in  Iowa  and  “ex¬ 
cellent  control”  in  Kansas. 


Controls  Diseases  of  Barley 

In  Wisconsin,  according  to  Circular 
133,  Ceresan  has  given  very  good  control 
of  stripe,  seedlings  blights  and  smuts  of 
barley.  The  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
says  in  a  bulletin:  “For  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases  (stripe,  covered  smut 
and  seedling  blight)  Ceresan  seems  to 
stand  alone  at  the  present  time.” 

Use  on  All  Seed  Grains 

Ceresan  destroys  seed-borne  disease 
organisms  on  many  other  seed  grains. 
The  January,  1929  issue  of  Phytopath¬ 
ology  says:  “.  .  .  Ceresan  has  given 
satisfactory  results  in  controlling  stinking 
smut  of  wheat,  covered  smut  and  stripe 
of  barley,  loose  smut  of  Tennessee  winter 
barley,  the  smuts  of  oats,  and  covered 
kernel  smut  of  sorghum.”  It  also  pre¬ 
vents  disease  losses  on  rye,  millet  and 
cotton. 

Quick,  Economical  Treatment 

It  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  acre  to 
protect  your  grain  crops  against  diseases 
with  Ceresan.  And  only  a  few  minutes 
are  needed  for  Ceresan  treatment.  Just 
dust  it  on  at  the  rate  of  3  ounces  per 
bushel  of  seed  oats,  barley  or  cotton; 
2  ounces  per  bushel  of  seed  wheat,  rye, 
sorghum  or  millet.  Not  a  disagreeable 
wet  treatment.  No  danger  of  injury 
to  germination.  Seed  may  be  treated 
a  month  before  planting  and  stored 
without  risk  of  reinfection  by  disease 
spores  from  contaminated  bins  or  sacks. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  for  our  free 
new  Ceresan  pamphlet.  Or  write  to 
Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc.,  105 
Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CERESAN 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains  and  Cotton 


SEMESAN  JR.  SEMESAN 

for  Seed  Corn  for  Flowers  and 

Vegetables 


SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Potatoes 


ION 


lA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
—  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

■ 


HERTZLER 

Box  3 


AND 


ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


BUGS  or  BLIGHT 

The  Peerless 


Write  for  circular  and  let  us  tell  you 
how  and  why.  Mention  this  paper. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Early  Planning  and 
Planting 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  the 
grounds  and  arrange  for  any  changes  in 
future  planting,  as  when  the  season  opens 
there  is  often  sucdi  a  rush  of  work  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  .to  think  out 
details  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  ac¬ 
complishment  of  much  that  is  desired. 
Many  plants  and  shrubs,  do  much  better 
by  early  planting  and  the  writer  has 
found  this  particularly  the  case  in 
grafted  rose  bushes.  By  planting  early 
the  root  action  gets  well  established  be¬ 
fore  the  warm  weather  starts  the  top 
growth.  The  results  is  a  much  healthier 
growth  than  when  planted  late.  Do  not 
plant,  however,  until  danger  of  freezing 
is  over  and  the  frost  is  well  out  of  the 
ground,  as  no  plants  should  ever  be 
handled  in  a  freezing  condition*  Double 
lilacs  as  well  as  the  ordinary  ones  can 
be  planted*  quite  early,  and  are  extremely 
hardy  in  this  respect.  Also  most  shrubs 
and  trees  in  general,  but  perennial  plants 
differ  so  much  in  hardiness  that  no  rule 
can  be  given,  and  some  of  the  bulbous 
and  tuberous  ones  are  often  difficult  to 
find  until  they  start  to  grow,  but  many 
can  be  planted  much  earlier  than  is 
usually  done. 

Looking  over  the  seed  catalogs  as  well 
as  plant  and  tree  lists  will  often  give 
one  an  idea  that  will  prove  of  great 
value  and  there  are  so  many  good  ones 
nowadays  that  the  reader  is  often  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  many  novelties  presented. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  obtain  bone 
dust,  fertilizers,  etc.,  particularly  bone 
dust  as  it  is  a  slow  fertilizer,  and  by 
mixing  now  it  will  be  found  much  more 
available  when  its  assistance  is  needed. 
Humus  is  necessary  in  all  soils  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  dry  sandy  composition, 
and  a  bag  of  same,  or  a  bag  of  ground 
tobacco  stems,  is  often  a  good  article  to 
have  on  hand.  Look  over  all  the  tools 
and  clean  and  brighten  up  the  metal 
parts,  and  oil  thoroughly.  All  wooden 
handles  get  dry  and  disagreeable  to  work 
with.  Glean  and  smooth  same  with  fine 
sandpaper  and  oil  thoroughly  with  linseed 
oil,  if  possible.  This  will  get  rid  of  the 
dry  feeling  and  make  working  with  them 
much  more  pleasant  and  efficient.  A  well 
kept  tool  will  not  only  do  much  more 
work,  but  is  much  easier  on  the  user 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

II.  W.  HALES 


Blue  Salvia 

During  the  last  few  years  people  have 
been  striving  to  get  a  good  variety  of 
blue  flowers  for  their  gardens,  but  with¬ 
out  much  success.  Of  course  there  are  a 
large  variety  of  blue  flowers  to  be  had, 
but  few  will  last  the  entire  season, 
which  causes  holes  or  breaks  in  the  gar¬ 
den  border.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  choose 
some  blue  flowers  to  plant  out  in  the 
Spring,  but  as  the  weeks  go  on  they  fade, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  replace  them  with 
something  else,  or  have  the  bare  spots 
last  into  the  Summer,  causing  a  very 
unsightly  spot  in  the  garden. 

After  several  years'  experiments  we 
have  at  last  found  a  blue  flower  that  will 
last,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  plant. 
Salvia  farinacea  has  arrived  in  time  to 
save  the  necessary  blue  in  the  garden. 
Salvia  farinacea  is  a  most  beautiful  blue. 
The  plants  are  grown  as  annuals  and 
planted  in  the  border  early  in  June  they 
begin  to  bloom  in  July  and  are  one  of 
the  last  to  be  killed  by  the  frost. 

This  variety  of  Salvia  is  very  easily 
grown  from  seed  sown  under  glass  in 
March  and  transplanted  into  flats.  The 
plants  will  be  about  eight  inches  tall 
when  they  are  <set  Into  the  garden.  They 
grow  rapidly,  putting  out  side  branches, 
making  a  plant  of  two  to  three  feet  tall, 
and  if  set  two  feet  apart  will  meet.  The 
plants  are  a  fine  shade  of  greenish  gray 
with  narrow  pointed  leaves,  and  make  a 
lovely  background  for  the  long  spikes  of 
grayish  blue  flowers.  They  are  quite 
fragrant  and  most  useful  for  cutting. 
They  are  most  effective  when  grown  in 
clumps  of  three  or  five  in  front  of  white 
Cosmos. 

Everyone  has  grown  the  red  Salvia  for 
years  but  few  have  tried  the  blue  varieties 
which  consist  of  several  kinds  and  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  blue.  They  are  much  taller 
and  more  interesting.  Blue  Salvia  should 
he  grown  in  every  garden,  and  will  prove 
a  great  delight  to  all  who  love  flowers. 

Maine  bobert.  ii.  cram. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft  .  .  .  «  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

bow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TRACTORS 

for 

Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 
Standard  Models 
Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  Today  for  Description 

BREADY  CULTI- 
MOTOR  CO. 

1797  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


WE  PAY 
tlie  FREIGHT 

" HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.Y. 


r 

. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten - 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ,  S2.80  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeas.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  6eeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes,road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers. Does  4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rPhese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida: 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


No  Other  Implement 
Could  Do  This  Job 


Before  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bob  Plow  and 
Harrow  went  to  work,  this  piece  of  land  was  over¬ 
grown  with  heavy  brush,  roots,  birch  saplings  and 
stones. 

Notice  what  happened  after  this  machine  started 
to  work.  Notice  how  deeply  it  plowed  the  soil, 
chopped  up  the  brush  and  tore  out  the  saplings,  many 
of  them  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

No  other  implement  could  handle  a  job  like  this 
for  no  other  implement  could  stand  the  gaff.  It 
soon  would  be  a  wreck. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  brush  land,  cutover  timber 
land,  swamps,  bogs,  hard-baked  stony  pastures  are 
but  under  profitable  cultivation  every  year  with  the 
Clark  "Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

And  it’s  a  great  all-purpose  machine,  too,  for  it 
can  also  be  used  for  any  regular  disking  or  plowing 
job — it's  just  the  thing  for  disking  corn  stubble  and 
for  plowing  and  disking  orchards,  as  many  fruit 
growers  will  tell  you. 

Fitted  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated,  then 
forged  sharp.  Forging  puts  on  an  edge  that  stays 
sharp  and  that  won’t  crack  or  bend.  Unconditionally 
guaranteed  for  3  years. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  pamphlet  which  tells  more 
about  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and 
Harrow.  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,” 
also  sent. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

50  Main  Street,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 


Name 

Address 
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That  Strawberry  Problem  Pennsylvania  Weather 


In  iegard  to  that  strawberry  problem, 
page  282,  I  have  found  the  Mastodon 
a  weak  perfect  bloomer.  Therefore, 
warm  weather  and  plenty  of  sunshine 
must  be  present  at  least  every  other 
day  to  guarantee  a  fair  crop.  If  honey 
bees  are  not  abundant  in  vicinity  of 
strawberry  patch  or  field,  crop  failure 
is  the  result.  '  When  bees  cannot  work 
the  blossoms,  many  of  the  berries  may 
be  perfect  down  from  stem,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  to  five  rows  of  seeds,  and 
the  rest  of  berry  a  blank.  Nature  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  pollination  of  a  few  rows, 
as  before  stated,  and  the  bee  does  the 
rest.  If  the  grower  has  not  got  any  bees 
he  would  best  get  some  and  put  within  at 
least  100  or  200  yards  of  his  berry  patch. 

West  Virginia.  J.  L.  hevener. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  experience, 
and  my  guess  is  strawberry  plant  root 
aphids,  also  an  unfavorable  season  for 
quality  berries.  Those  aphids  are  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  supposed. 
They  suck  the  vitality  out  of  the  plant, 
leaving  it  exceedingly  weak.  Since  those 
pests  fly,  even  if  one  receives  clean  plants 
from  the  nursery,  the  lice,  like  the  potato 
bug,  will  soon  locate  your  plants,  pro¬ 
vided  one  has  them  in  old  strawberry 
beds  or  on  his  premises  elsewhere.  Ants 
around  plants  indicate  lice,  but  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  roots  under  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  will  tell  the  story. 

Wisconsin.  J.  h.  tichenor. 


Japanese  Anemone;  An- 
cbusa;  Meconopsis 

I  am  glad  to  tell  Mother  Bee  that  we 
grow  Japanese  Anemone  in  an  ordinary 
garden.  The  plants  are  a  little  hard  to 
establish,  but  once  started  are  very  hardy 
here  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  a 
large  bed  of  the  white  variety  that  has 
been  growing  15  or  20  years  with  very 
little  care.  Soil  is  heavy  clay  that  has 
had  a  little  sand  added. 

For  two  years  I  have  tried  to  raise 
Anchusa  myosotidiflora  from  seed.  The 
first  year  I  had  just  one  plant,  possibly 
Barrelieri.  Bast  year  I  had  many  plants, 
but  they  are  Angustifolia.  I  shall  try 
again  this  year. 

Has  anyone  succeeded  in  flowering 
Meconopsis  Baileyi?  I  have  that  on  my 
seed  list  this  Spring. 

An  annual  new  to  me  last  year  that  is 
a  beautiful  blue  is  Phaeelia  Campanul- 
aria.  emma  wagner. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  North  Carolina 

March  lias  come  in  for  us  with  a  whiz. 
Mercury  stands  at  16  degrees  above  zero 
this  morning  (March  3)  and  a  fierce 
wind  blowing.  Among  many  everbloom- 
ing  roses,  Gruss  an  Aachen  is  the  most 
satisfactory  one  I  have,  always  in  bloom, 
lovely  color,  good  size  and  hardy.  A 
number  of  H.  Teas  have  killed  to  ground 
this  Winter.  A  friend,  now  deceased, 
gave  me  a  small  plum  tree  labeled  Senois. 
It  has  not  yet  fruited.  Can  you  tell  me 
something  about  it?  F.  E.  boynton 

McDowell  Co.,  N.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  this  plum, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  reader 
about  it. 


Value  of  Standing  Timber 

I  have  a  hill  farm  of  200  acres.  On 
one  side  a  piece  of  30  acres  was  cut  clean 
of  timber  some  15  years  ago  and  came 
up  to  white  pine.  There  are  5,000  to 
6.000  of  these  pine  trees  from  five  to  10 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.  high ;  most  of  them  are  straight 
some  big  butts  and  .scrubby  but  not  many 
of  the  shrubby  kind.  About  what  would 
this  piece  of  pine  be  worth?  How  much 
a  tree  for  5,000  trees  ?  c.  G. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  as  location  with  regard  to 
cutting  and  getting  the  lumber  to  the 
railroad  would  vary  under  different  con¬ 
ditions.  We  should  like  to  have  figures 
from  readers  who  have  seen  or  heard  of 
such  sales  of  standing  timber. 


It  was  with  the  greatest  interest  that 
I  read  the  notes  from  different  sections 
of  the  country  on  the  Winter  that  is  just 
passing  as  given  in  different  letters  in 
recent  issues,  but  must  say  that  some  of 
them  have  nothing  on  us  here  in  Beaver 
County,  Pa.  January  also  December 
were  all  that  Winter  is  supposed  to  be, 
with  a  generous  amount  of  snow,  but  no 
wind  to  drift  it ;  some  very  severe  nights 
when  the  mercury  tried  to  find  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  but  February  was  all 
that  it  should  not  be.  The  months  surely 


got  mixed  somewhere,  as  the  first  two 
weeks  were  somewhat  March-like,  which 
was  not -so  bad,  but  the  last  two  were 
more  like  May,  and  ended  up  with  such 
electric  storms  as  we  hardly  expect  to 
have  here  in  August,  with  the  mercury 
reaching  as  high  as  75  degrees.  What  the 
effect  on  fruit  buds  will  be  remains  to 
be  .seen,  as  this  morning,  March  3,  it  has 
dropped  again  to  10  degrees  and  everyone 
is  shivering  into  overcoats  again. 

Yirgie  does  not  say  anything  about 
going  out  to  the  garden  to  see  how  many 
buds  are  on  the  Narcissi,  but  is  content 
to  count  the  “red  birds”  (cardinals) 


which  have  returned  to.  the  orchard  at 
the  back  of  the  house  for  their  feed. 
We  have  had  as  many  as  20  there  at 
one  time,  and  such  a  bright  spot  as  they 
made  on  the  snow.  The  robins  are  back 
with  us,  but  do  not  come  with  the  other 
birds  for  feed.  We  also  had  one  pair  of 
downy  woodpeckers  at  the  feeding 
grounds.  They  seemed  to  prefer  to  get 
their  meal  from  a  whole  ear  of  corn  tied 
firmly  to  a  branch.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  one’s  experience  with  English  starl¬ 
ings  in  regard  to  actions  with  other  birds 
and  their  nests.  A.  B.  s. 

Beaver  C’o.,  Pa. 


Corn  Yield 

DOUBLED! 


I  AST  season  corn  in  the  vicinity  of  Smith’s 
j  Basin,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  averaged 
65  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Compare  this  with 
the  crop  of  Mr.  L.  Clark  Wright,  of  Smith’s 
Basin,  which  averaged  135  bushels  per  acre  on 
1 5  acres;  Why  this  vast  difference  in  favor  of 
Mr;  Wright’s  crop  ?  He  himself  authorizes 
the  statement  that  his  increased  yield  was 
due  to  the  use  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer. 

On  November  5,  1929,  Mr.  Wright  wrote: 
"I  have  used  ’AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers  for 
many  years,  with  splendid  results.  I  particu¬ 
larly  like  the  uniform  condition  which  makes 
it  easy  to  apply  ’AA  QUALITY’  goods  evenly. 
This  is  a  big  help  in  getting  bigger  yields.” 

200  More  Bu.  Potatoes  per  Acre 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  H.  O.  Elliott, 
Euclid,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  dated  November  6, 
1929,  gives  further  important  news  about 
fertilizers : 

"This  year  I  used  ’AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizer  on  my  potatoes,  and  am  most  pleased 
with  the  results.  My  crop  yielded  300  bu.  per 
acre — or  about  200  bu.  more  per  acre  than 
most  growers  in  this  locality  obtained. 
"Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  began  farming. 


(Above)  Mr.  H.  O.  Elliott  of  Euclid,  Pa.,  {left)  says: 
"This  season  my  potatoes  grown  with  (AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer  yielded  300  bu.  per  acre — 200  bu.  more  than 
most  growers  in  this  locality  obtained.  ” 


(Above)  Mr.  L.  Clark  Wright  of  Smith’s  Basin,  N.  Y., 
whose  15-acre  corn  crop,  grown  last  season  with 
teAA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer,  averaged  135  bu.  per  acre. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  use  ’AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY’  Fertilizer.  It  produced  a  splendid  crop 
that  year,  and  it  has  been  equally  satisfactory 
every  year  since.  In  all  these  years  I  have 
carefully  observed  the  crops  grown  with  other 
brands  of  fertilizer,  and  am  convinced  that 
’AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers  are  far  superior 
as  crop  producers  to  any  that  are  used  in 
my  section.” 

Mr.  Elliott  sold  his  potatoes  for  $1.90  per 
bushel,  so  his  200-bushel-per-acre  increase  in 
yield  meant  $380  extra  cash  per  acre; 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  crops  you  grow, 
you  will  find  that  you  are»  money  ahead  at 
harvest  time  if  you  use  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  extra  quality  of  the  plant  foods 
in  "AA  QUALITY”  goods,  the  greater  care 
with  which  they  are  blended,  the  longer  cur¬ 
ing  period,  the  extra  remilling,  are  reflected 
in  increased  yields  of  better  quality  crops. 

Try  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  this  year; 
Your  nearby  dealer  is  ready  to  serve  you.  See 
him  this  week. 


AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 

M anujactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Straw  rye  .  16.00®  17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  14.00@  lo.OO 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.30% 

No.  1  No.  Spring .  1.29% 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  13,  1930. 

MILK 

March  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  -  -  ~  QP 

cent  butterfat,  201-210- mile  zone  $3.17  Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 96 

per  100  lhs. ;  Class  2A,  $R78% ;  2B,  Oats,  No.  2  white . o2 

$2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75.  .  . 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 

In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c  Milk?  grade  A>  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

per  .1  of  1  per  cent.  Grade  B  . 16 

Sheffield  Producers  Class_  1,  $o.l7  ,  p,uttei%  best,  lb . $0.44@ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45® 


Rye . 70% 

Barley  . 74% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  .$0.37% @$0.38% 

.37% 

.36% 
.33% 
.30 
.30 
.26 
.32 
.40 
.39 
.38 
.34% 
.36 


Extra,  92  score  .... 
First,  88  to  91  score. 

.34%  @ 

Dower  grades  . 

.29  @ 

.27  @ 

Packing  stock  . 

.25  @ 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.39  %@ 
.38%  @ 

Centralized  . 

.30  @ 

Gathered  . 40® 

Fowls,  lb . 45® 

Turkeys,  lb . 40® 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@ 

Ducks,  lb . 35@ 

Apples,  doz . 30 @ 

Strawberries,  qt . 40® 

String  beans,  lb . 20® 

Green  peas,  lb . 25® 


.45 

.45 

.50 

.44 

.55 

,55 

.55 

.40 

.60 

.50 

.25 

.30 


.22 

.18 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potato  supplies  are  liberal  and  prices  are 
low.  Eggs  are  a  little  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  40  to  41c;  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  35  to  37c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  24c;  longhorn,  brick, 
25  to  26c;  limburger,  brick  Swiss,  30c.  Eggs, 
easy;  fancy  grades,  33c;  grade  A,  30  to  32c; 
grade  B,  29c;  grade  C,  26  to  27c;  nearby  at 
mark,  26  to  30c;  western,  25  to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  firmer;  fowls,  26  to  31c; 
chickens,  30  to  36c;  old  roosters,  21  to  23c; 
ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  firm;  fowls.  28  to  30c:  springers,  23  to 
25c;  old  roosters,  20c;  ducks,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  .$1.75  to  $2;  King,  Wealthy,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Northern  Spy,  Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Rome  Beauty,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  McIntosh,  $2.75 
to  $3.  Potatoes,  lower;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  150-lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Idaho, 
100-lb.  sack,  $5;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $5.50  to  $7.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$7.50:  medium,  $7.75;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grcwn,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65;  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  15  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor, 
keg,  $4.50  to  $5;  lioneydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $7;  Fla., 
$4.50  to  $6.50;  pears,  Wash.,  box,  $4.25;  straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  qt.,  35  to  38c. 

Vegetables.  ■ —  Asparagus,  12-lb.  bskt.,  $7; 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.  hamper,  $4  to  $4.50; 

U'r.wla  lh  . $0.31@$0.33  green,  $4  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Brus- 

1  OWls,  . . .  oa(»  ax  sels  s 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 


CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special .  $0.25 

Fancy  . 

Average  run . 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  .  .$0.32 

Average  extras .  -~9  @ 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  ..  .30  @ 

Mixed  colors  . ^ 

Gathered,  best . @ 

Fair  to  good . @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


@$0.26 
.24 
@  .23 

@  .18% 

@$0.33 
@  .30 

@  .35 

.31 
.28 
.26 


The  apple  market  was  steady  for  good  stock 
but  slow  for  all  other  grades.  Price  changes 
from  last  week  were  mostly  nominal.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market 
eased  off  to  32  to  36c  per  quart,  and  17  to 
19c  per  pint. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  prices  evidently  reached  bottom  last 
week  for  the  price  level  during  the  past  few 
days  has  been  quite  steady.  Receipts  for  the 
past  week  were  slightly  heavier  with  increases 
mostly  from  nearby.  Demand  was  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  buyers  were  “taking  hold”  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  for  some  time.  Total  receipts  for 
the  week  were  approximately  44.000  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  41,000,  the  week  previous  and  25,000 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  held  steady  at  27c,  while  fresh 
firsts  were  14c  higher  at  25%c  per  dozen.  Fancy 
candled  stock  held  steady  and  32  to  34c  was  the 
usual  price  range.  Best  carton  offerings  sold 
at  34  to  35c.  The  into-storage  movement  start¬ 
ed  in  New  York  and  Chicago  during  the  past 
week,  but  no  noticeable  movement  to  storage 
was  noted  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Fancy,  small  fowls  met  a  good  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days  and  the  market  was  gen¬ 
erally  firm  throughout  the  week.  Small  colored 
stock  brought  31  to  32c  per  pound,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  were  mostly  31  to  32c  for  fancy  and  26 
io  30c  for  ordinary.  Spring  chickens  met  a  fair 
demand,  and  the  market  held  steady,  at  35  to 
36c  for  Plymouth  Rocks  and  34  to  35c  for  fancy 
mixed  colors.  Broilers  moved  rather  slowly  at 
44  to  45c  for  Plymouth  Rocks  and  43  to  44c  for 
mixed  colors.  Roosters  moved  well  when  of 
fair  quality  and  young  stock  brought  24  to  25c, 
while  old  offerings  were  mostly  22  to  23c.  Ducks 
moved  slowly,  with  fancy  White  Pekins  selling 
at  29  to  30c,  and  Museovys  at  22  to  23c.  Geese 
were  slow  at  22  to  23c  for  best  offerings. 

Fresh-killed  fowls  met  a  good  market  during 
the  past  week,  with  the  smaller-sized  birds 
selling  at  31  to  32c.  Chickens  were  mostly 
staggy  and  could  do  no  better  than  24  to  27c 
for  the  best  stock.  Turkeys  were  mostly  of 
ordinary  quality  and  sold  slowly  at  37  to  39c. 
Old  roosters  held  steady  at  22  to  23c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  were  not  heavy  but  were 
ample  for  the  limited  trading.  Fancy  hay  was 
scarce  and  sold  well,  but  ordinary  stock,  which 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  sold  slowly. 
No.  2  Timothy  sold  at  $18.50  a  ton,  while  No. 
3  was  mostly  $15.50.  Sample  was  slow  at  $13 
a  ton.  No.  1  Timothy  clover  mixed  brought  $18, 
while  No.  2,  sold  at  $15.50.  Demand  for  straw 
was  moderate  and  the  market  held  steady.  No. 
1  straight  rye  straw  sold  at  $18  a  ton,  while 
No.  1  wheat  straw  was  $14,  and  oat  straw 
mostly  $14  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


.  .$0.34@$0.38 


.23  @ 

.17  @ 
.27  @ 
.15  f 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls . 

Ducks  . 

Capons,  8  to  9  lbs . 

mixed  wts . 

Turkeys — Toms . 33® 

Hens  . 32® 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


.30 

.24 

.30 

.25 

.40 

.33 

.37 

.35 


30®  45  sels  sProuts,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,_$1.25 


.18® 
.22  @ 
.17  @ 
.22® 


.20 

.25 

.21 

.27 


Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Cowl  ... .  6.00®  800 

Calves  best  .  16.00@  16.50 

Common  to  good  .  12.00®  13  00 

m.ppn  9.50®  10.00 

ass, :::::: . 

Hogs  .  10.00@  11.7o 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.17® $0.19 

Good  to  choice 

Lamb*  *  bead  ! .  6.00®12.00 

Steers  100  lbs . 22.00@23.00 

Bulls  . 13.50@15.00 

Cows  ”!! . 16.00@17.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I„  150  lbs . $1.50@$4.60 

In  bulk.  180  lbs .  5.00@  5. <o 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 2.25®  4.90 

1 50  «lhs  .  1.75@  4.10 

Canada,  i.50  ibs . 

Idaho,  bu . 3.o0@  4.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Cuba,  bu .  3.00®  4.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  ..  .60®  2.50 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 1.50®  1.60 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Cal.  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 2.50®  Q  ™ 

Cabbage,  old,  bag .  1-Jo® 

New  bu . 2.00® 

Carrots,  bu . 1 

Cauliflower,  bu .  Llo® 

Celery,  doz .  -*-22^ 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . l-<»>@ 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 6.00® 

Kale,  bbl .  l-2b@ 

Eeeks,  100  bchs.,  .  ^22^ 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu .  f 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.40® 

Parsnips,  bu .  1-50® 

Peas,  bu .  5.30® 

Peppers,  bul . l.OO® 

Spinach,  bu . 

Stringbeans,  bu . “-99^ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@ 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 


to  $2;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  celery,  doz.,  70c 
to  $1.10;  cucumbers.  2-doz.  box,  $3.50  to  $4.75; 
eggplant,  Cuba,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  endive,  lb., 
25c;  escarole,  Fla.,  hamper.  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $9.50:  kohlrabi,  Tex.,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  50c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $6.75  to  $7; 
peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6  to  $7.25;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  30c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  50  to 
95c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  squash, 
lb.,  2 y2  to  3c;  tomatoes.  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$5:  dark.  $3.  Maple  products,  lower;  syrup, 
new,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  old,  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17;  clover  mixed,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $27; 
standard  middlings,  $27;  red-dog,  $32;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $36.25;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $46.50;  hominy,  $31.80;  gluten, 
$34.05;  oatfeed,  $12.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14; 
clover,  $13  to  $15.  C.  H.  B. 


3,00 

2.50 

3.25 
1.85 

2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

1.50 

3.50 
3.00 

4.50 
2.00 
2.00 

7.25 

6.50 
1.10 
6.00 
3.00 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  we  be¬ 
gin  to  look  forward  to  new  things  to  eat.  Our 
appetites  become  more  discriminating  and  we 
look  for  greater  variety  in  the  list  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Before  the  days  of  fast  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  refrigerator  service  we  began 
to  look  for  fresh  greens  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  These  were  used  for  the  annual  “Spring 
itonic.”  Greens  met  a  fairly  good  demand  on 
the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  few 
days  and  the  market  was  steady  to  firm.  Dan¬ 
delions  from  Pennsylvania  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
a  %-bu.  basket.  Receipts  of  turnip  greens 
were  somewhat  lighter  and  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2 
a  bushel,  with  a  few  up  to  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Field 
cress  moved  fairly  well  and  Virginia  offerings 
brought  75c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Watercress  met 
a  moderate  demand  and  sold  at  2  to  3c  per 
bunch.  Good  quality  string  beans  met  a  fairly 
active  demand  and  fancy  Refugees  from  Florida 
sold  at  $4  to  $4.50  a  hamper,  with  a  few  extra 
fancy  at  $5.  Wax  beans  were  in  lighter  supply 
and  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  hamper.  A 
few  sales  of  Limas  were  made  and  these 
brought  $4.25  to  $4.50  a  bushel.  The  market  on 
beets  held  steady,  while  the  carrot  market  was 
stronger.  Texas  carrots  ranged  from  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  while  fancy  California  stock  brought 
$3.25  to  $3.50.  Florida  celery  sold  steadily  at 
$1.75  to  $2.25  a  crate  for  four-dozen  sizes.  Hot¬ 
house  cucumbers  moved  fairly  well  at  $1.75  to 
$2.25  a  dozen.  The  lettuce  market  showed  some 
improvement  over  the  low  prices  of  last  week, 
and  the  market  was  slightly  stronger.  Cali¬ 
fornia  crates  of  Iceberg  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.75 
for  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Florida  stock  held 
steady  at  $2  to  $2.75  a  halt-barrel  hamper  for 
Big  Boston,  while  Romaine  brought  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  The  mushroom  market  was  rather  ir¬ 
regular,  with  fancy  white  selling  fairly  well, 
with  top  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.25,  and 

The  onion 


lower  grades  bringing  65  to  85c 
_  market  was  dull.  -Florida  peppers  weakened  at 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$10.  25  tlie  close,  but  fancy  stock  still  sold  at  rela- 

pea .  7.00®  7.25  tively  high  figures.  Extra  fancy  sold  at  $5.50 


to  $5.75  a  crate,  while  ordinary  were  down  to 
$3.50  to  $4.  Peas  held  steady  at  $6  to  $6.26  a 
crate,  averaging  45  lbs.  Rhubarb  was  more 
plentiful  and  brought  90c  to  $1  for  both  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Michigan  offerings.  Scallions  from 


Red  kidney  . 10.25®  10.50 

White  kidney . 10.25@  10.50 

FRUITS 

Annie*  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$10.50  New  Jersey  sold  well  at  $2"  to  $2.50  per  100 

Baldwins .  3.50®  7.50  bunches.  ^  Tomatoes  moved  we^  when  fancy 

Greenings  .  3.50@i  9.50 

York  Imp . 3.00®  6.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  ..  7.00®  10.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  .35 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . . .  ..$24.00@'$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00®  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00®  21.00 

Clover  mixed  . .  14.00®  22.00 


and  brought  $3  to  $3.50  a  six-basket  carrier 
for  Florida  offerings,  while  imported  stock  from 
Mexico  brought  $3  to  $4  a  lug.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  were  steady  at  90c  to  $1.10  for  both  red 
and  yellow  New  Jersey  offerings  in  %-bu. 
baskets.  Maryland  and  Delaware  stock  brought 
$1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel-hamper.  The  white  po¬ 
tato  market  was  steady,  with  trading  rather 
slow.  Both  new  and  old  stock  met  only  a  fair 
demand.  Maine  Green  Mountains  in  100-lb. 
sacks,  brought  $2.65  to  $2.75,  while  Florida 
double  head  barrels  of  Spaulding  Rose  sold  at 
$9  to  $10  for  No.  1,  and  $0.50  to  $7  for  No.  2. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  quiet  during  the  past  week.  Continued 
low  prices  on  lettuce  with  price  weakness  on 
onions  and  potatoes  were  noted.  Apples  were 
less  active. 

Apples.— (Supply  .modeo-ately  light,  demand 
good,  market  firm.  Various  varieties  ordinary, 
75c  to  $1.50.  Baldwins,  fancy,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.50.  Large  extra  fancy,  $2.50  to  $3.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  ordinary,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Large  extra 
fancy,  mostly  $3.75  to  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy, 
Staymans,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  H. 
Baldwins,  $4  to  $6;  few  higher,  bbl.  Va. 
Yorks,  unclassified,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.,  erts., 
bchd.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
N.  Y.  Danish,  few  sales,  $3.50  to  $3.75  100-lb. 
sacks.  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25.  Tex., 
erts..  best,  $3.50  to  $4  crt.;  poorer  lower. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  75c  to  $1  bu. 

bskt.  Calif.,  small  erts.,  bebd.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Tex.,  $2  to  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  light,  demand  light. 
Mass.,  %-bbl.  erts.,  Howes  best,  $6  to  $7; 

poorer  lower. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  fancy,  $11  to  $12  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $2.50  crt. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Mass.,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts., 

mostly  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box,  100-lb.  bags.  No. 

1  Mass,  yellow,  $1.75  to  $2.  N.  Y.  and  Mich., 
best,  mostly  $1.75  to  $2;  poorer  lower.  Spanish, 
%  case,  ordinary,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bclis.,  h.h.,  best,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  poorer,  lower  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  fancy,  13  to  15c  lb. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.50;  poorer, 
lower.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  small  lots,  $2.50 
to  $2.00. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Tex.,  best,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes.. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  few  sales,  mostly  30  to  50c  lb.  Fla., 
6-bskt.  crt,  poor,  $1  to  $1.50.  Mexican,  lugs, 
ord.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  P.  E.  I.,  100-lb.  bags,  Rutabaga,  mostly 
$2  to  $2.25.  .  x 

Hay. — Supplies  plentiful,  market  quiet.  No. 

1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50.  Eastern,  $16  to  $21. 
Clover  mixed,  red,  $20-  to  $21  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady;  creamery  extras, 
36y2c;  firsts.  33  to  36c;  seconds,  32  to  32i/2c  lb. 

Eggs.- — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  34c;  white  extras,  32c;  fresh 
eastern,  29  to  30c  dozen. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  24 
to  26c;  fresh,  20  to  21c  lb.;  western  twins, 
held,  24  to  25c;  fresh,  20  to  21c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7.7o 
to  $8.  Cailf.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Red  kidney,  $10.50 
to  $11  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool  — Market  firm,  demand  irregular. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  32  to  33c; 
clothing,  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing,  34  to 
35c;  clothing,  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing,  34 
to  35c;  clothing,  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing, 
33  to  34c;  clothing,  31  to  32c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  78  to 
80c;  clothing,  67  to  71c;  %  blood,  combing,  73 
to  75c;  clothing,  67  to  70e;  %  blood,  combing, 
62  to  67c;  clothing,  57  to  59c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  58  to  63c;  clothing,  52  to  55c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  78  to-  80c;  clothing,  68  to  71c;  % 

blood,  combing,  73  to  78c;  clothing,  69  to  71c; 
%  blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  57  to 
60c;  %  blood,  combing,  62  to  65c;  clothing, 

53  to  57c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Hogs.— Supply  rather  light,  market  steady, 
demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10.50  to  $11*75. 

Cattle. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  barely 
steady,  some  sales  lower,  grades  slightly  lower, 
demand  generally  slow. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium,  $4. o0  to  $7, 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 
Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $13; 
cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $13.00@13.50 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 13.00®13.50 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@13.00 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@11.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.25@  9.00 

Common  and  medium  .  0.50@  8.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  9.00@  9.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch . 10.00@14.50 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  eh . 14.50@10.00 

Medium  . 12.00@14.50 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Ilvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  ,$10.25@11.25 
Med.  wts..  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch, .  .11.00@11.70 

Lt.  wts.,  100  to  200,  med.  to  ch . 11.50@11.70 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  eh . 10.75@11.70 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 10.00@11.00 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.75@  9.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  cli . $11.00(5)11.50 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice  . 11.00@11.50 

92  down,  medium  . 10.00@11.00 

92  to  100,  med.  to  ch .  9.50@11.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@10.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch..  .  7.00@  9.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  5.25@  6.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.75@  6.25 

All  wts,  cull  and  com .  2.50@  5.25 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Ganos,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Va.,  unclassified,  21/i-in. 
Ben  Davis,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  2%-in.  Black  Twigs, 
scalded,  $3.50;  bu.,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins  and  Kings,  $2  to  $2.10;  unclassified, 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  few,  $1.85; 
2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few,  $1.85;  2% -in., 

$1.25  to  $1.50;  few  $1.60;  2-in.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
2%-in.  Kings,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt., 
00  to  65c;  mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best, 
$1  to  $1.25;  few,  $1.50;  poorer,  75c;  potatoes, 
IT.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Ale.  Gr.  Alts., 
$4;  120-lb  sacks.  Me.  Gr.  Alts.,  $3  to  $3.25; 
few,  $3.35;  poorer  low  as  $2.25;  100-lb.  sacks, 
Idaho,  Russets,  $3.50  to  $3.65;  U.  S.  No.  2, 
150-lb.  sacks.  Ale.  Gr.  Alts.,  $1.90  to  $2;  N.  Y. 
whites,  $1.85  to  $1.90;  120-lb.  sacks,  Ale.  Gr. 
Alts.,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  Fla.,  bbls.,  Spaulding 
Rose,  No.  1,  $8.50  to  $9;  No.  2,  $7;  turnip, 
N.  Y„  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Lqcals,  fresh  select,  whites,  25  to 
27c;  browns,  25  to  26c;  current  receipts,  24  to 
25c  doz.  Poultry. — Fresh-killed,  full-dressed 

bens,  43c;  hog-dressed,  38c  lb.;  live  poultry, 
hens,  heavy,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns,  27  to  29c; 
roosters,  18  to  19c;  springers,  heavy,  24  to  27c; 
Leghorns,  20  to  23e;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  geese, 
18  to  24c;  common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  44c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
48c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  38c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
33c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum  weight,  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.- — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole-milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Alilk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,'  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5e; 
grabam  flour,  lb.,  5c;  citron,  each,  25c;  cabbage, 
lb.,  5c;  red,  bead,  4c;  new  carrots,  beh.,  7c; 
celery,  bch.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive, 
lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish 
root,  lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce, 
head,  7c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.40;  green,  bch., 
5c;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
42c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  beh., 
10c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  6c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk., 
25c;  turnips.  Rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c. 

Aleats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40e;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
liamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  48c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c;  suasage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20c. 

Aliscellaneous.- — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40e;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Public 
Market 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  50  to 
60c;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  red, 
lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  bu.,  $1;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs.,  75  to  90c;  leeks,  h.h.,  doz.,  25c; 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  crate,  $1.25;  onions,  yel¬ 
low,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  pars¬ 
nips,  bskt.,  $1.10;  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to 
40c;  turnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  60c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Ben 
Davis,  bu.,  $1.25;  Greening,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  King,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.75;  Alclntosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25;  Russets,  bskt,  50 
to  60c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  24  to  25c; 
chickens,  lb.,  26  to  28e;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  26 
to  28c;  light,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  roosters,  lb.,  25 
to  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  29 
to  30c;  grade  A,  28c;  grade  B,  27c;  small  lots, 
doz.,  30  to  32c;  butter,  counfry  crock,  lb.,  40 
to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 


Cost  of  Running  Tractor 

The  article  on  “Feeding  the  Farm 
Horses”  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  on  page 
226  was  very  interesting.  May  we  have 
Sheep!— Supply’  iambs  father  light;  market  a  similar  article  on  the  yearly  cost  of  an 


mostly' ’steadyr  demand  slightly  improved.  Not 
enough  sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — Aledium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down, 
$9  50  to  $12;  cull  and  common,  all  weights, 
$7.50  to  $9.50.  ^  ,  .  . 

Alilk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal,  market 
barely  sleady,  demand  slow.  Choice,  head.  $18o 
to 
$1 


and  the 


cost  pet 
V.  B.  c. 


all-purpose  tractor 
hour? 

Connecticut 

R.  N.-Y.^-We  think  some  figures  about 


$206:  good,  $145  to  *185;  medium.  $80  to  might  he  interesting  and  useful. 

10;  common,  $o0  to  $80. 
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Some  Results  from  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Grapes 

Part  III 

Have  green  manures  in  these  vineyards 
shown  any  tendencies  to  hasten  ripening 
of  fruit  and  cane?  The  answer  is  no. 
Careful  observations  from  season  to  sea¬ 
son,  as  well  as  frequent  readings  on  the 
Brix  spindle  have  failed  to  indicate  the 
slightest  influence  of  any  crop  in  its 
relation  to  earlier  or  later  maturity  of 
fruit,  cane  or  leaf.  In  view  of  this 
statement  it  would  not  seem  good  practice 
to  use  green  manures  in  'the  vineyard 
with  the  hope  that  maturity  will  be 
advanced. 

Since  it  is  apparent  that  green  manures 
have  not  accomplished  many  of  the  de¬ 
sirable  things  that  have  been  claimed  for 
them,  the  question  naturally  arises,  how 
then  do  they  fit  in  the  scheme  of  good 
vineyard  practice,  if  at  all?  There  are 
two  very  evident  purposes  that  they  have 
served  as  we  have  viewed  their  use.  First, 
they  have  unquestionably  improved  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  and  hence  the  working 
of  the  latter  has  been  accomplished  more 
easily  and  better.  This  result  has  been 
the  more  striking  on  the  heavier,  tena¬ 
cious  soils.  A  second  and  no  less  important 
function  of  a  green  manure  has  been 
noted,  namely  that  of  the  capture  of  soil 
nitrates  at  a  time  when  the  vine  is  using 
but  small  amounts.  That  this  is  real  so 
far  as  field  conditions  are  concerned  is 
plainly  shown  by  the  much  better  stands 
of  the  various  green  manures  wherever 
nitrate  of  soda  has  been  used.  The  rows 
under  no  fertilizer  treatment  or  those 
treated  with  acid  phosphate  or  potash  or 
both,  but  seeded,  grow  much  smaller 
crops  of  poorer  color.  Since  the  soils  have 
otherwise  been  similarly  handled  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  greater  growth  is 
from  the  residual  nitrate  of  soda  that  was 
applied  in  the  early  Spring.  It  perhaps 
is  not  too  presumptive  to  believe  that 
sometime  in  the  future  a  consistent 
working  of  crops  into  the  soil,  where  such 
crops  have  not  been  grown  at  the  expense 
of  the  soil  and  vine,  will  be  measured  in 
increased  fruit  and  cane.  It  has  required 
a  long  time  to  deplete  the  cultivated  soils 
of  their  organic  content,  and  the  process 
of  restoration  may  be  equally  long. 

Improving  the  Vineyard  Soil 

We  now  come  to  the  point  where  it  is 
fitting  that  the  evidence  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  and  the  case  summed  up.  Two 
questions  probably  have  occurred  to  those 
who  are  much  interested  in  the  growing 
of  grapes,  and  who  wish  to  make  each 
acre  produce  at  its  highest  capacity,  fruit 
of  high  quality.  The  first  probably  is, 
what  shall  I  do  to  make  my  acreage  pro¬ 
duce  more  and  better  fruit?  and  the 
second  is  quite  likely  to  be.  do  the  prices 
received  for  grapes  during  the  past  few 
years  justify  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  necessary  to  put  these  practices 
into  the  program? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  we 
believe  that  the  experiments  have  showm 
the  value  of  quickly  available  nitrogen 
in  increased  production  of  and  higher 
quality  fruit.  Hence  it  is  considered 
good  practice  to  apply  annually  for  each 
acre  not  less  than  250  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  probably  300  lbs.  will  be  well 
worth  while.  It  now  seems  that  the  best 
time  for  this  application  is  just  before 
Spring  plowing  or  other  working  of  the 
soil.  While  late  Fall  applications  have 
been  under  test  for  only  three  years,  the 
results  therefrom  are  not  different  than 
from  the  Spring  treatments.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  green  manures,  though 
falling  far  short  of  the  many  values 
claimed  for  them,  are  real,  at  least  in 
part,  so  far  as  grape-growing  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Thus  it  would  seem  good  hus¬ 
bandry  to  seed  with  rye,  barley.  Winter 
wheat*  or  golden  millet  in  late  July  or 
early  August.  The  selection  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  crop  must  depend  largely  on  trials 
made  by  the  grower.  He  will  find  that 
one  or  more  of  them  will  fit  his  conditions 
better  than  others.  Since  the  experiments 
have  shown  that  acid  _  phosphate  is  a 
good  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  that 
the  green  manures  generally  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  its  use,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  use  from  200  to  300  lbs.  annually. 
This  should  be  plowed  or  worked  into 
the  isoil  along  with  the  nitrogen. 

If  a  supply  of  good  manure  is  available, 
a  minimum  of  five  tons  per  acre  annually 
for  the  heavy  soil  types,  with  a  larger 
quanitity  for  the  lighter,  with  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  advised. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  as  to 
the  justification  of  the  costs  necessarily 
involved,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  loss 
from  a  failure  to  fertilize  properly  _  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  the  materials  that  have  been 
proven.  Grapes,  like  many  fruit  products, 
are  bought  by  the  consumer  largely  on  the 
basis  of  appearance.  Large  clusters  well 
filled  with  large  berries  sell  more  readily 
than  the  opposites.  From  these  stand¬ 
points  alone  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  market  at  any  price,  grapes 
for  dessert  purposes,  that  are  not  showy. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  nitrate 
nitrogen  has  consistently  increased  yields 
in  these  experiments.  In  some  seasons 
the  gains  in  tonnage  from  its  use  could 
have  paid  for  three  of  the  suggested 
applications.  And  it  has  only  been  in 
years  of  weather  extremes,  when  buds 
or  shoots  were  frozen,  that  the  use  of 
fertilizer  has  failed  to  pay  its  way. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN 

(To  be  concluded) 
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HE  CASE  Pivot 
Axle  Cultivator 
almost  runs  it¬ 
self.  Just  sit  in 
the  comfortable, 
adjustable  seat,  put  your  feet  on 
the  easy  working  wheel-guide, 
gang-shift  pedals  and  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  corn  plowing  with 
a  minimum  of  effort.  The  gangs 
shift  smoothly  on  rollers. 

Individual  depth  levers  for 
each  gang,  a  handy  spacing 
lever  to  adjust  distance  between 
gangs  and  a  spring  assisted 
master  lever  which  raises  and 
lowers  both  gangs  at  the  same 
time  —  these  are  Case  features 
you’ll  like. 

The  entire  machine  is  simple 
in  construction  —  and  extra 
strong  to  stand  continuous 
work.  The  famous  Case-made, 
suspension  type  wheels  are 
quickly  changeable  for  rows 
from  34  to  44  inches  apart. 
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see  it  ,hnd  Profif- 
'  then  use  it. 


And  here’s  a  time  and  worry- 
saver  for  you — only  one  greasing 
a  season  is  necessary  because 
of  the  special  Case  magazine 
wheel  box.  Easy  and  comfort¬ 
able  to  operate,  light  on  the  team. 

A  complete  assortment  of 
standards  and  shovels  is  avail¬ 
able.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  to 
tell  you  about  them.  Don’t  buy 
a  cultivator  until  you  see  this 
remarkable,  easily-operated 
Case  machine.  Send  for  in¬ 
terestingly  illustrated  folder. 
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Is  CASE  COMPANY,  INC.,  DEPT.  218-C,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Get  cfliis  Real 
Labor  Saver* 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


Does  Work  of  Several  Men 
Guts  Expenses! 

Write  for  Liberal  Offer 

The  SHAW  DU-ALL  plows,  harrows, 
seeds,  furrows,  mows — does  every  small 
farm  and  garden  power  job.  Runs  belt  ma¬ 
chinery.  Costs  but  8  cents  an  hour  to  run. 
Light,  sturdy,  easy  to  handle.  Works  close  to 
rows  with  Jut  damage  to  plants.  Pays  for  itself 
In  time  and  labor  saved  in  a  season..  Can  be  used 


TWO  BOOKS  FREE— 'TVack  Growers'  Manual”, 

gives  valuable  planting  information.  Beany  inter, 
eating  photographs.  Aleo  42-page  SHAW  TRAG- 
TOH  CATALOG.  A  PosU 


every  day  in  the  year.  The  DU- ALL  need  never  bo 
idle.  Made  in  walking  or  riding  types.  Patented 
tool  control.  Gauge  wheel  regulates  depth  of  cul¬ 
tivating.  Two  speeds  forward.  Reverse  gear 
attachment.  Ironclad  guarantee. 

10-DayTrial  Offer! 

Try  the  SHAW  at  our  risk.  Get  our 
liberal  Trial  Offer  and  low  Direct- 
trom-Factory  Price  before  you  buy 
any  tractor.  A  postcard  brings  yon 

FREE  CATALOG  and  Full  datails.  Writs  taday. 


1  THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

Postcard 'bfWa  both  books,  1  Div.  RY3A  Galesburg,  Kansas 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  WOULD  not  want  to  take  Will  Rogers 
seriously  on  farm  conditions.  His  popularity 
as  a  writer  and  stage  favorite  is  due  to  his  alertness 
in  discovering  humorous  inconsistencies  in  things  of 
public  interest.  In  his  comments  on  the  recent  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  big  Arizona  irrigation  dam  by  ex- 
President  Coolidge,  he  is  not  to  be  taken  literally 
on  the  starvation  record,  but  he  exhausted  a  big  dis¬ 
cussion  in  27  words.  He  said : 

The  dam  will  open  up  1,000,000  acres  of  new  land, 
and  there  is  1,000,000  farmers  starving  to  death  all 
over  the  country  on  farms  that’s  already  open. 

* 

UNLESS  the  fruit  trees  have  already  been  ex¬ 
amined  for  rodent  damage,  they  should  be 
looked  over  at  once.  Our  reports  show  that  mice 
and  rabbits  have  been  active,  and  the  sooner  one 
finds  out  about  the  injury  the  better,  because  some 
of  it  may  be  repaired  quickly,  with  a  pot  of  liquid 
grafting  wax  or  lead  paint.  The  large  barked  spots, 
which  may  go  half  way  around  the  tree  or  more 
will  need  to  be  bridged  with  thrifty  shoots,  inserted 
in  the  live  bark  above  and  below  the  bare  spots, 
so  as  to  get  as  good  as  possible  contact  of  inner 
bark  with  scion  and  stock,  and  then  nailed  with 
brads  at  both  ends.  The  bare  spots  should  be  waxed 
or  painted  anyway,  whether  they  are  to  be  bridged 
or  not.  On  page  411,  M.  B.  Cummings  tells  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  keeping  deer  from  orchards  with  strong¬ 
smelling  repellents.  This  method  is  successful  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deer’s  suspicion  of  a  strong  odor  that 
is  unusual.  Such  a  plan  would  not  work  with  mice 
and  rabbits.  Anything  to  keep  them  away  would 
have  to  be  so  repulsive  that  they  would  not  touch 
it.  Perhaps  some  practical  treatment  of  this  sort 
may  be  discovered.  Being  strong  in  odor  would  not 
be  enough. 

* 

CCASIONALLY  we  receive  samples  of  black 
knot  cut  from  plum  and  cherry  trees,  asking 
for  treatment  of  the  trouble.  The  only  effective 
treatment  is  to  cut  out  and  burn  all  of  these  knots, 
and  destroy  in  the  same  way  any  trees  that  are 
badly  infested.  This  disease  spreads  so  rapidly  that 
quick  work  is  needed  to  save  clean  trees.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  fungicidal  spray,  like  lime-sulphur  or 
Bordeaux,  at  dormant  strength  before  growth  starts 
is  a  safeguard  for  the  clean  trees,  but  the  knots 
themselves  must  be  burned  and  careful  watch  kept 
during  the  season  to  catch  any  just  starting.  When 
handling  these  knots,  use  canvas  gloves,  and  do 
not  touch  the  knots  or  gloves  on  clean  parts  of  the 
tree. 

* 

THERE  is  an  enclosure  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  containing  some  interesting  animals 
which  are  always  surrounded  by  visitors.  The  crowd 
of  onlookers  includes  all  classes ;  prosperous  men 
of  business,  foreign  laborers,  smartly  dressed 
girls  from  adjacent  offices,  and  shabby  mothers 
with  children  that  laugh  and  wriggle  and  enjoy  the 
sight,  even  though  they  might  be  the  better  for  wash¬ 
ing.  There  must  be  something  very  rare  in  that 
enclosure,  you  will  reason,  and  so  there  is,  for  the 
heart  of  Manhattan  Island.  In  one  corner  stands 
a  large  and  solemn  ox,  looking  rather  bored  by  his 
associates;  there  is  a  goat,  a  donkey  and  a  sheep, 
or  two.  There  are  ordinary  everyday  chickens  and 
ducks,  and  as  there  is  a  pool  in  the  enclosure  the 
ducks  squatter  around,  splashing  and  chasing  one 
another,  to  the  joy  of  their  audience.  It  is  just  an 
old-style  barnyard  scene,  and  in  spite  of  notices  to 
the  contrary,  visitors  try  to  feed  the  creatures,  or 
to  touch  them — they  are  tame  enough,  for  even  the 
majestic  elk  near  by  will  allow  his  friends  to  rub 


his  sagacious  nose.  Some  of  the  foreigners,  old- 
world  peasants  far  from  home,  have  a  look  of  pa¬ 
thetic  homesickness ;  the  animals  speak  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  and  bring  an  appeal  that  the 
tall  buildings,  rushing  subways  and  all  the  wonders 
of  the  strange  city  can  never  offer.  We  think  the 
city  did  a  wise  and  gracious  thing  in  giving  this 
glimpse  of  animal  friends  in  the  park.  Think  of  all 
the  children  in  the  mechanized  city  w7ho,  but  for 
this,  would  not  see  the  living  creatures  that  are 
so  friendly  and  so  familiar  to  the  farm  child ! 

* 

BULLETIN  141  from  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  relates  experi¬ 
ence  with  all-night  lights  for  laying  hens  and  pullets. 
An  Ohio  poultryman,  desiring  to  use  natural  gas  for 
lighting  his  poultry  houses  and  having  no  conveni¬ 
ent  device  for  turning  this  on  and  off,  decided  to 
leave  the  light  on  all  night.  He  tried  this  first  in 
the  Fall  of  1925,  putting  his  hens  in  their  Winter 
quarters  about  October  1  and  starting  the  all-night 
light  about  November  1.  The  plan  worked  so  well 
that  he  has  continued  it  since ;  a  10  to  12  per  cent 
production  w7hen  the  lighting  was  started  has  in¬ 
creased  promptly  to  40  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  and 
has  been  well  maintained  through  the  Winter.  It 
was  observed  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  birds  were  off  the  roosts  at  any 
time  during  the  night  and  that  they  drank  about 
half  as  much  water  during  the  night  as  during  the 
day  but  ate  much  less.  This  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  station,  experiments  were  there  made 
with  pullets  as  well  as  with  hens  and  the  results 
have  been  favorable.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact, 
however,  that  Mr.  Morris,  the  poultryman  first  trying 
this  method  of  lighting,  is  a  man  of  experience  and 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  flocks  and  that  no 
other  detail  of  good  practice  wyas  neglected.  The 
lighting  was  incidental  to  other  measures  calculated 
to  secure  good  production.  The  work  has  been  done 
chiefly  with  mature  fowls  so  far  but  the  Ohio  station 
is  trying  out  the  method  with  pullets  under  varying 
conditions  and  believes  that,  when  more  experience 
and  information  become  available,  special  uses  of  all- 
night  lighting  will  become  established  in  poultry 
practice. 

* 

GOOD  roads  and  autos  have  made  it  pleasant  and 
useful  for  small  groups  of  farmers  to  see  and 
learn  about  what  their  fellow-workers  are  doing  in 
neighboring  or  distant  counties  and  States.  At  sched¬ 
uled  stops,  they  get  facts  in  regard  to  conditions, 
crops,  orchard,  poultry,  machinery,  equipment,  and 
practices.  Helpful  suggestions  and  ideas  are  given 
and  received.  Recently  in  tw7o  Maryland  counties 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  sheep  and  beef  cattle 
visited  local  farms  where  flocks  and  herds  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintained.  For  the  Spring  and  Summer, 
many  farmer  tours  are  planned.  They  will  be  out¬ 
door  schools  of  experience,  where  object  lessons  and 
demonstrations  will  supplement  exchanges  of  fact 
and  judgment.  In  arranging  tours,  a  mistake  some¬ 
times  made  is  to  include  too  many  people  and  too 
many  cars,  and  then  to  hurry  all  the  time.  Farm 
people  don’t  enjoy  the  mad  rush  that  goes  with  mere 
sightseeing.  They  like  to  combine  pleasure  with  the 
business  of  learning  without  hurrying  and  crowding. 

* 

UBLIC  health  officials  are  ready  to  admit  little 
real  knowledge  of  influenza,  or  the  grippe,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  is  a  disease  always  present  in 
the  world’s  great  centers  of  population,  and  one  that 
from  time  to  time  spreads  in  epidemics  of  local  or 
world-wide  extent.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  discussion  of 
this  disease  developed  that,  while  there  have  been 
great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
influenza  and  the  origin  of  its  outbreaks,  modern 
investigators  are  one  in  considering  it  a  typical  in¬ 
fectious  disease,  due  to  a  living  germ  which  passes 
from  one  person  to  another,  probably  in  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages  and  by 
“droplet”  infection.  It  is  not  knoxvn  whether  per¬ 
sons  actively  sick,  those  convalescent  or  apparently 
healthy  “carriers”  are  most  responsible  for  spread 
of  the  infection,  but  there  is  some  evidence  for  the 
belief  that  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  is  most  con¬ 
tagious.  There  has  been  little  progress  in  the  field 
of  prevention,  the  most  important  measures  now  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  any  suffer¬ 
er  is  a  possible  source  of  infection  of  others  and 
that  direct  contact  with  him  or  w7ith  people  having 
colds  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  Avoid¬ 
ance  of  crowds  during  an  epidemic  and  refusal  to 
use  common  drinking  glasses,  towels  or  other  things 
that  might  easily  carry  germs  from  the  sick  to  the 


well,  are  only  reasonable  precautions.  Careful 
■washing  of  the  hands  before  eating  may  also  save 
conveying  disease  germs  from  soiled  fingers  to  the 
mouth.  No  vaccine  or  serum  has  yet  demonstrated 
its  curative  power  over  influenza,  and  none  need  be 
expected  until  the  identity  of  the  germ  causing  the 
disease  is  discovered  and  isolated.  Since  one  at¬ 
tack  does  not  confer  immunity  in  this  disease,  there 
is  little  hope  that  any  artificial  method  of  immuniza¬ 
tion  will  be  found. 

* 

AT  A  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  President  Hoover  gave  the  following 
tribute  to  the  boy : 

Together  with  his  sister,  the  boy  is  the  most  precious 
possession  of  the  American  home.  I  sometimes  think 
that  one  of  the  sad  things  of  life  is  that  they  will  grow 
up.  Literature  and  lore  have  established  our  boys  in 
varied  relations  to  life ;  as  a  growing  animal  of  super¬ 
lative  promise,  to  be  fed  and  watered  and  kept  warm ; 
as  a  periodic  nuisance ;  as  a  joy  forever ;  as  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  destruction  ;  as  the  father  of  the  man ;  as  the 
child  of  iniquity;  as  the  problem  of  our  times  and  the 
hope  of  the  nation. 

In  any  event,  he  is  a  complex  of  cells  teeming  with 
affection,  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  every  mortal  thing; 
radiating  sunlight  to  all  the  world ;  endowed  with  dy¬ 
namic  energy  and  the  impelling  desire  to  take  exex*cise 
on  all  occasions.  He  is  a  perpetual  problem  to  his 
parents,  and  the  wisdom  in  his  upbringing  consists 
more  often  in  the  determination  of  what  to  do  with 
him  next  rather  than  in  what  he  shall  do  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  cold  world. 

In  these  eloquent  Yeords  we  see,  not  merely  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  father  in 
his  human  relation,  and  we  think  his  words  w7ill 
touch  the  hearts  of  parents  everywhei'e. 

* 

E  HAVE  been  asked  whether  a  person  living 
in  this  country  is  obliged  to  report  and  pay 
income  tax  on  the  returns  from  property  in  a 
foreign  country,  provided  none  of  this  income  is 
brought  to  this  country.  The  question  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  we  have  received  the  following,  which  settles 
the  matter  definitely : 

A  resident  of  the  United  States  is  liable  to  Federal 
income  tax  upon  his  income  from  all  sources.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  he  l'eceives  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  or  from  sources  without  the 
United  States,  or  whether  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country.  Therefore,  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  who  derives  income  from 
property  in  Europe  is  required  to  report  on  his  Federal 
income  tax  return  the  foreign  income  referred  to, 
whether  the  income  is  x-etained  in  Europe  or  is  for¬ 
warded  to  him  in  the  United  States. 

david  burnett,  Deputy  Comxr.issionei7. 

* 

A  LETTER  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  some  time  before 
he  was  elected  President  has  just  come  to  light. 
It  was  in  reply  to  a  question  regarding  his  views  on 
the  tariff,  which  had  been  much  discussed  before  the 
Civil  War.  He  gave  his  ideal  as : 

A  moderate,  carefully  adjusted  protective  tariff,  so 
far  acquiesced  in  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  subject  of 
political  strife,  squabbles,  changes  and  uncertainties. 

One  may  easily  see  in  this  ideal  definition  a  bit  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  -well-known  dry  humor,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  such  a  sensible  and  business-like  sizing 
up  of  the  matter  that  a  framed  copy  in  “motto” 
form  might,  well  be  hung  in  plain  sight  on  the  walls 
of  both  Senate  and  House. 


Brevities 

All  about  geese — page  410. 

Yes,  robins  are  around  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Spain  produces  large  quantities  of  olive  oil,  the  crop 
last  year  running  1,367,000,000  lbs. 

Federal  census  taking  will  be  started  April  1.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  be  asked  for  more  details  about  their  work  than 
in  previous  enumerations. 

Our  export  trade  during  January  totaled  $411,313,- 
643,  and  imports,  $310,967,212.  Europe  took  about 
half  the  amount  we  sent  away. 

There  are  54  strikes  in  this  country  awaiting  set¬ 
tlement  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  17  arguments 
that  have  not  yet  reached  the '  strike  point. 

On  March  1  licensed  cold  storage  warehouses  in  New 
York  State  contained  6,113,690,  lbs.  of  cx-eam.  This  is 
more  than.  10  times  the  amount  in  storage  last  year. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  poor  appetite  should 
take  a  course  behind  the  plow  handles  *in  Spring.  The 
smell  of  that  fresh  earth  as  it  turns  over  surely  makes 
one  ready  for  dinner. 

'The  sixteenth  annual  observance  of  National  Negro 
Health  Week  is  set  for  the  week  March  30-April  6.  At 
this  time  all  the  public  health  agencies  of  •the  United 
States  are  asked  to  concenti-ate  their  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  Negro  race. 

This  quotation  from  Micah,  sixth  chapter  and  eighth 
verse,  is  said  to  have  been  William  Howard  Taft’s 
favorite  verse  of  the  Bible :  “What  doth  the  Lord  re¬ 
quire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?” 

Chile  is  the  largest  producer  of  iodine,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  its  nitrate  of  soda  industrv. 
The  output  last  year  was  1,387  tons.  Iodine  is  also 
found  in  seaweeds  and  various  plants,  and  some  min- 
eral  springs  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Basic  Plan  from  Two  Angles 

MILK  producers  from  a  wide  area,  including 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio,  complain  of  the  basic  and  classified 
plan  of  selling  milk.  It  is  useless  to  publish  all, 
but  we  think  it  right  that  dairymen  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  their  experiences  and  opinions 
on  the  subject.  We  believe  The  It.  N.-Y.  was  first 
to  suggest  the  basic  plan  for  the  production  and  sale 
of  milk.  We,  however,  planned  that  dairy  farmers 
should  adopt  it  and  use  it  for  themselves.  Instead, 
dealers  grasped  the  idea  and  adopted  it  to  their  own 
purposes.  They  had  previously  estimated  the  sur¬ 
plus,  and  fixed  prices  in  advance.  Under  the  new 
plan  they  decide,  after  the  milk  is  consumed,  how 
much  was  surplus  and  how  much  sold  for  liquid  c  >n- 
sumption,  then  fix  the  ultimate  price  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  We  know  no  other  commodity  sold  on  this 
altruistic  plan.  The  dealers  do  not  sell  milk  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  way.  Neither  can  farmers  buy  feed 
on  similar  terms.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  dealers 
receive  all  milk  produced  by  their  patrons  and  re¬ 
turn  for  it  in  one  check.  The  farmer  has  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  blended  price  will  be  until  weeks 
after  the  milk  is  delivered,  and  he  is  unable  to 
modify  his  production  as  he  would  be  if  prices  were 
known  in  advance.  He  is,  therefore,  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  production  in  the  hope  that  the  price  will  be 
favorable.  In  this  way  the  volume  is  increased, 
and  the  large  surplus  is  stored  in  the  flush  season 
in  the  form  of  cream  or  other  by-products,  and  put 
into  the  market  in  the  low  production  season  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  shortage  and  avoid  an  increase  of  price  that 
otherwise  the  extra  demand  would  make  necessary. 
With  no  definite  system  worked  out  at  the  produc¬ 
tion  end,  some  foresighted  or  forewarned  producer 
starts  with  a  favorable  base.  Others,  due  perhaps  to 
indifference  or  want  of  information  or  timely  no¬ 
tice,  start  with  low  base,  and  the  result  is  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  dispute.  In  co-operation  all  must  share 
alike  in  the  benefits  to  preserve  harmony  and  justice. 

The  present  system  not  only  makes  it  possible  for 
the  dealer  to  sell  surplus  milk  for  liquid  consump¬ 
tion  at  liquid  milk  prices,  but  also  creates  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  dishonest  farm  representatives  to  conspire 
with  crooked  dealers  to  swindle  producers  to  their 
mutual  gain.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  us  with  details  which  go  a  long  way  to 
convince  a  disinterested  person  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  reports.  A  system  which  makes  a  perfidy  of 
the  kind  possible  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  effect  is  different  when  farmers  adopt  the 
basic  plan  for  themselves  and  control  it  in  their 
local  associations.  Each  farmer  then  has  informa¬ 
tion  and  time  to  prepare  to  adjust  his  dairy  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  equitable  quota  in  the  basic  period.  Con¬ 
tracts  with  dealers  provide  for  shipment  of  dealers’ 
requirement  of  milk  for  liquid  milk  at  a  price 
mutually  agreed  on  in  advance.  Dealers  get  just  the 
amount  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  at  that  price 
and  no  more.  The  surplus  milk  would  be  manufac¬ 
tured  or  sold  where  it  could  not  find  its  way  into 
the  liquid  market.  The  by-products  would  be  largely 
absorbed  by  farm  consumption.  The  farmer  would 
know  in  advance  just  what  his  returns  will  be  for 
his  basic  volume  of  milk.  By  the  monthly  returns 
for  surplus  the  farmer  knows  whether  or  not  it  paid 
him  to  produce  it,  or  whether  it  was  worth  more  to 
use  at  home,  or  he  would  have  the  choice  of  selling 
cream  from  the  surplus,  and  using  the  skim-milk  at 
home.  He  soon  learns  to  stop  producing  a  surplus 
if  he  could  do  so  only  at  a  loss.  The  chances  are 
that  many  farmers  would  give  up  costly  production 
under  city  regulations,  and  that  in  some  locations 
groups  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  dispose  of 
milk  through  butter  and  cheese  factories. 

The  basic  plan  is  sometimes  adopted  in  local  co¬ 
operative  plants.  This  helps  in  local  production,  but 
to  realize  full  benefits  in  both  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  plan  must  be  general  in  the  territory 
supplying  a  metropolitan  market.  The  one  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  regulated  liquid  milk  production  and  fair 
price  is  a  union  of  all  the  producing  groups  under  a 
simple  plan  to  regulate  basic  production,  negotiate 
basic  prices  and  contract  with  distributors  for  their 
requirements  of  liquid  milk,  and  separately  disposing 
of  the  surplus,  performing  every  function  in  the 
open  and  giving  producers  full  and  exact  informa¬ 
tion.  The  plan  would  encourage  economies  in  both 
country  and  city.  It  would  bring  more  benefits  to 
the  distributor  than  he  would  now  expect.  His 
source  of  supply  would  be  certain.  The  price  would 
be  the  same  to  all.  There  would  be  no  cheap  sur¬ 
plus  to  cut  the  price  on  the  basic  supply.  Consump¬ 
tion  would  increase  and  both  ends  of  the  industry 
would  be  operated  as  a  profitable  business. 

Dairy  farmers  could  unite  on  this  plan  now  with 
little  or  no  delay.  They  would  at  once  stop  the 


waste  of  competition  among  themselves,  and  ma¬ 
terially  improve  their  income.  The  expense  of 
duplicate  plants  would  stop.  The  cost  of  long  truck¬ 
ing  would  be  saved.  But  there  need  be  no  disturb¬ 
ing  changes.  The  group  plants,  the  co-operative 
plants,  and  dealers’  plants  could  go  right  on  operat¬ 
ing  as  before.  The  basic  price  would  be  high  enough 
to  secure  a  full  supply  during  the  low  production 
months,  and  low  enough  to  encourage  consumption 
during  the  entire  year.  One  agency  representing  the 
producers  would  negotiate  the  price  with  dealers 
monthly  or  for  longer  periods,  and  direct  deliveries. 
With  no  private  commitments,  open  records  and 
full  publicity,  confidence  would  be  maintained  and 
harmony  would  be  assured,  and  the  one  purpose  of 
it  all  attained— a  fair  price  for  milk. 


Wheat  in  Market  Jam 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  abandoned  the 
policy  of  trying  to  maintain  a  price  of  $1.18  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  Chicago  delivery,  but  it  still  pro¬ 
poses  to  go  on  buying  wheat  at  the  market  price  up 
to  a  total  of  at  least  100.000:000  bushels.  The  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  this  wheat  will  be  in  storage  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  Wheat  is  said  to  be  in  a  jam 
in  the  present  market  and  no  immediate  relief  is  in 
sight.  Chairman  Legge  seems  to  think  that  condi¬ 
tions  may  grow  worse.  The  board  will  not  export 
wheat  for  less  than  its  domestic  price.  The  only 
hope  now  is  in  the  reduction  of  the  acreage  of  wheat. 
The  board  requests  a  20  per  cent  reduction,  but  sug¬ 
gests  that  10  per  cent  would  create  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  President  Hoover  has  requested  Congress  to 
make  another  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  for  the 
use  of  the  board.  If  the  wheat  in  hand  had  to  be 
sold  now,  the  government  would  take  a  loss  of  sub¬ 
stantially  $150,000,000,  but  it  is  hoped  ultimately  to 
work  the  holding  off  to  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  paper  loss.  This  is  an  emergency  measure.  It 
cannot  be  made  permanent,  but  it  may  suggest 
changes  in  the  law  to  provide  a  marketing  system 
that  will  keep  a  constant  movement  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  way  to  consumers  and  to  return  the 
producer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  We 
believe  this  is  what  farmers  expect  and  all  they 
demand. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  February,  1930 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

40 -qi. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

.  .  .2,056,016 

81,911 

16,391 

New  Jersey  . 

.  . .  89,030 

1,491 

6,870 

Pennsylvania  .... 

.  .  .  376.388 

19.739 

Vermont  . 

. . .  95,408 

4,749 

.  .  . 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  .  13,539 

714 

.  .  • 

Massachusetts  .  .  . 

6,927 

574 

.  .  . 

'Maryland  . 

.  .  .  12.278 

140 

•  .  • 

Canada  . 

1,533 

887 

;  •  • 

Indiana  . 

600 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin . 

1,200 

•  •  . 

Minnesota  . 

196 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . 

1,635 

•  .  . 

Tennessee  . 

217 

•  •  • 

Delaware  . 

. . . .  909 

. . . 

Total  . 

.  .  .2,652,028 

114,053 

23,261 

February,  1929. .  . 

.  .  .2.466.741 

111.702 

22,074 

February,  1928. .  . 

.  .  .2,678.941 

108,214 

24,693 

New  York  furnished  77.5  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
71.8  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  during 
the  month  of  February,  1930. 


February  Milk  Prices 


Sheffield  Farms  . $2,515 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.28 


The  League  expenses  were  6c  and  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  15c,  making  the  gross  price  $2.37  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1930. 

Mayors  Against  Bootleg  Milk 

AT  A  conference  in  Albany,  on  March  11,  mayors 
representing  the  cities  of  New  York,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Troy,  Yonkers,  White  Plains, 
Mount  Vernon,  Elmira,  Plattsburg,  Utica,  Geneva, 
Binghamton,  Schenectady,  Jamestown  and  Niagara 
Falls,  adopted  a  resolution  to  exclude  the  bootleg 
milk  and  cream  coming  into  the  State  from  long 
distance  points  without  sanitary  inspection  or  con¬ 
trol.  The  resolution  follows : 

No  milk  or  cream  shall  be  brought  into  the  State  of 
New  York  except  from  sources  of  supply  inspected  and 
approved  by  the  New  YTork  State  Health  Department 
and  unless  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  cream  conforms 
in  all  respects  to  the  standards  laid  down  by  the  State 
sanitary  code. 

If  this  policy  is  adopted  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  the  discrimination  against  our  home  pro¬ 
ducers  would  end.  There  would  be  no  need  of  in¬ 
spection  of  foreign  milk.  With  a  fair  price,  dairy 
farmers  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  will  produce 
all  the  milk  needed  in  the  territory  and  to  spare. 
The  State  of  Connecticut  adopted  this  policy  several 


years  ago.  It  did  not  need  the  approval  of  the 
mayors  of  the  cities  in  New  York  State.  The  State 
departments  have  had  the  authority  to  enforce  its 
sanitary  regulations  on  foreign  milk  as  well  as  the 
home  production.  A  strict  enforcement  of  regula¬ 
tions  for  milk  produced  in  the  State  and  a  free 
flow  of  foreign  milk  and  cream  without  inspection 
or  regulation  is  unfair  to  home  producers  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  a  State  policy. 


The  Mud  Roads 

ARMERS  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  particularly  in 
the  counties  of  Oneida  and  Herkimer,  led  by 
William  Pierpont  White,  are  putting  up  a  strong 
fight  to  take  back-road  farmers  out  of  the  road  mud. 
With  80,000  miles  of  road  in  the  State,  about  25,000 
miles  have  been  improved  in  a  State  and  county  sys¬ 
tem,  largely  connecting  cities  and  villages  and  in 
many  cases  duplicating  the  connections,  but  leaving 
55,000  miles  of  dirt  town  roads  in  the  State.  The 
Mohawk  Valley  Town  Association  proposes,  how¬ 
ever,  $100,000,000  highway  bond  issue  by  the  State 
for  the  improving  of  15,000  miles  of  lateral  township 
roads  or  an  increase  of  the  gasoline  tax  from  two  to 
three  cents  a  gallon  and  the  proceeds  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  tax  to  be  used  for  road  construction  and  repairs, 
giving  these  hack  road  sections,  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  neglected,  their  fair  share  of  the  road 
improvement. 

Mr.  White  points  out  with  force  and  convincing 
logic  that  the  State  has  used  the  proceeds  of  bonds 
and  State  money  in  the  past  to  build  up  the  roads 
connecting  cities  and  villages  and  has  very  much  in¬ 
creased  their  value.  The  State  has  also  spent  and  is 
proposing  to  spend  enormous  sums  for  social  and 
philanthropic  purposes,  none  of  which  had  any 
wealth  or  taxable  value  to  the  State.  The  State  has 
spent  no  money  to  increase  the  assets  of  these  back 
country  farmers.  A  farm  to  market  road  system 
would  increase  the  values  and  the  incomes  of  the 
farms  and  the  revenue  of  the  State.  Some  time 
back  there  was  encouragement  at  Albany  that  this 
program  would  be  adopted.  It  does  not  look  so 
promising  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  a  little 
backing  up  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  work  by  farmers 
of  the  territory  would  have  a  wholesome  effect. 


The  End  of  One  Production  Scheme 

Records  of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company  may 
yet  remain  in  the  memory  of  farmers  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  This  concern  started  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  to  speculate  in  real  estate.  How  much 
of  the  $100,000  was  paid  in  cash  is  not  on  record.  The 
capital  for  the  operations  was  collected  on  debentures 
or  notes  of  the  company  and  largely  by  salesmen  from 
house  to  house.  The  territory  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York  along  the  seaboard  was  canvassed  carefully.  The 
advertising  appeared  in  the  best  publications  from 
Boston  to  Maine,  including  magazines,  religious  papers, 
daily  papers,  financial  papers  and  farm  papers.  After 
examination  of  the  concern’s  method  of  finances,  Thf 
R.  N.-Y.  not  only  refused  the  advertising,  but  publicly 
analyzed  the  system  and  advised  farmers  and  others 
that  an  investment  in  these  notes  was  a  hazard.  We 
received  the  usual  notes  of  protest  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  from  those  who  had  already  ventured  their 
money  in  the  project.  While  real  estate  values  were 
increasing,  things  went  well  enough,  but  at  the  first 
turn  in  the  speculative  tide  values  began  to  slip  away 
The  property  carried  first  mortgages  and  second  mort 
gages.  Only  the  equities  above  these  mortgages  on 
the  property  was  the  sole  isecurity  of  the  note  holders 
When  the  slump  came  some  11  years  ago,  the  company 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  the  final  act  in 
the  project  was  performed  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
last  of  the  holdings  Avere  sold  by  the  receiver  and  th» 
affairs  of  the  company  finally  closed.  Just  how  much 
the  note  holders  lost  is  not  known,  but  the  total  amoun* 
of  them  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $27,- 
000,000.  It  always  seems  to  us  that  publishers  of 
high  standing,  and  promising  protection  to  their  read¬ 
ers,  assume  great  responsibility  in  such  speculative 
schemes.  Publications  which  make  no  pretense  at  pro¬ 
tection  are  in  our  minds  less  culpable.  There  is  no 
chance  of  profit  for  those  who  supply  the  money  for 
these  speculations.  At  best  they  can  get  only  interest. 
The  promoters  draw  big  salaries  and  heavy  expenses  as 
they  go  along,  and  all  the  profit,  if  profit  there  be.  They 
lose  nothing  in  failure. 

Publishers  Avho  take  the  advertising  and  the  cash, 
get  what  probably  most  appeals  to  them,  but  they  lose 
the  personal  satisfaction  of  a  final  justification  for  a 
timely  warning  against  schemes  that  can  mean  only 
loss  to  patrons  and  friends. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  Ave  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  Avhat  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  to  long.] 

A  New  Source  of  Surplus 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  dairymen  in  Broome  County, 
one  speaker  who  addressed  the  assembled  farmers,  is 
reported  in  the  local  paper  as  follows : 

“Farmers  raised  more  heifers  last  year  than  in  many 
years.  In  fact,  the  high  point  of  heifer  raising  was 
reached.  This  was  one  factor  in  the  increased  milk 
production.” 

That  is  wonderful.  Those  last  year  heifers  have  put 
the  proverbial  “early  birds”  to  shame.  Now  we  know 
why  the  price  of  milk  dropped.  It  was  caused,  appar¬ 
ently,  by  the  surplus  produced  by  heifers  less  than  a 
year  old.  We  have  had  many  excuses  for  low  mill; 
prices  and  surplus,  but  this  is  the  first  time  dairy 
farmers  have  known  that  calves  produce  milk. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  a  reader. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Sphere  of  Woman 

They  talk  about  a  woman’s  sphere  as 
though  it  had  a  limit ; 

There’s  not  a  place  in  Earth  or  Heaven, 
There’s  not  a  task  to  mankind  given, 
There’s  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe, 
There’s  not  a  whispered  yes  or  no, 
There’s  not  a  life,  or  death,  or  birth, 
That  has  a  feather’s  weight  of  worth, 
Without  a  woman  in  it. 

— C.  E.  Bowman. 

* 


An  anonymous  correspondent,  and  we 
are  not  supposed,  really,  to  answer  anon¬ 
ymous  letters,  asks: 

Will  you  please  publish  in  our  R.  N.-Y. 
how  to 'make  good  cup  cakes  (rich  ones) 
and  hints  on  how  to  boil  a  pudding — 
without  pudding,  being  soaked  with 
water,  as  mine  are  always  that  way? 

We  all  remember  the  rich  delicious  cup 
cakes  made  by  some  old-fashioned  cooks. 
The  following  is  an  old  recipe,  which 
does  not  call  for  baking  powder,  but  we 
prefer  to  add  a  teaspoon  of  it  as  insur¬ 
ance  :  One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  three  cups  of  flour,  four 
eggs,  and  one  cup  of  milk.  Oream  butter 
and  sugar,  beat  in  eggs,  stir  in  milk, 
add  sifted  flour,  and  flavoring.  Use  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  flour,  for  sometimes  a  little 
more  may  be  required  for  the  right  batter. 
The  little  paper  baking  cups  which  cost 
but  little,  are  nice  to  bake  in. 

As  for  the  watery  pudding,  the  usual 
cause  is  putting  the  pudding  into  water 
that  is  not  boiling  hard,  or  allowing  it 
1o  go  offi  the  boil  afterwards,.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  water  is  always  liable  to 
soak  in.  If  the  pudding  is  in  a  bowl,  the 
top  must  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  well 
floured  before  it  is  tied  over  the  pudding. 
If  it  is  a  “roly”  pudding  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  flour  the  cloth  very  liberally  before 
dropping  the  pudding  into  the  water. 
The  water  must  not  be  just  coming  to 
a  boil,  but  must  be  boiling  so  hard  that 
it  scarcely  goes  off  the  boil  when  cooled 
by  putting  in  the  pudding.  If  the  pudding 
cloth  is  buttered  before  being  dredged 
with  flour,  the  flour  holds  better. 


* 

Speaking  of  boiled  puddings  rhubarb 
dy  will  soon  be  in  season. 

Make  three  cups  of  flour  into  dough  as 
,r  baking  powder  biscuit  but  stiffer. 
oil  one-fourth  inch  thick;  cover  with 
mbarb  that  has  been  cut  in  inch  pieces 
nd  scalded.  Wipe  dry  before  spreading 
o  the  crust.  Sprinkle  liberally  with 
igar  and  add  a  dash  of  nutmeg  if  de- 
ved  Make  a  roll  of  the  dough  and  cook 
i  steamer,  or  tie  up  in  floured  cloth  and 
rop  in  boiling  water.  Cook  one  hour  , 
n-ve  with  foamy  sauce.  This  is  also  good 
dth  an  old-fashioned  suet  crust  instead 
f  the  biscuit  dough. 


Some  Michigan  Recipes 

« s 

“Sp'of  boiling  water**  Tbel, 
M  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoon 
f  butter  Then  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
paten  into  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
ne  lemon.  Set  on  the  back  of  tke  stove 
11  real  thick.  Pour  into  a  crust  that  is 
Lready  baked.  Cover  with  a  meringue 
a  nf  two  egg  whites  and  two  tea 

poons^of*1  sugar, 6 and  „  „  in  a  dow 

ven.  Orange  pie  is  made  m  the  sanm 
mv  only  using  the  juice  and  half  the 
rated  rind  of  an  orange  and  one  tea- 
poon  of  lemon  juice  or  one-halt  teaspoon 

' 1  Srb ce  X Cake. — Boil  together  two  cups 
f  sugar,  two  cups  hot  water,  two  cups 
•lisiiis  one  teaspoon  salt,  three  level  ta 
?e spoons  of  lard  and  one  teaspoon  of 
innamon  for  about  flve  minutes.  When 
old  add  one  well-beaten  egg.  Then  sift 
n  three  cups  of  flour,  to  which  has  been 
dded  one  teaspoon  of  soda.  Bake  m  a 
Sie  dripping  pan  and  cut  m  squares. 

White  Fruit  Loaf. — One  cup  of  sugar, 
ne-half  cup  butter,  two  eggs,  one-halt 
up  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  two 
ups  of  flour  and  two  cups  raisins  Put  to- 
ether  in  the  order  given.  MRS.  s.  R.  B. 


Rugs  and  Rest 

It  has  been  such  a  peaceful  week.  No 
Grange  meeting,  no  Farm  Bureau,  no 
mothers’  meeting,  oh  yes,  I  enjoy  all 
these,  and  take  an  active  part.  Very 
active,  I  think,  sometimes,  when  Im 
baking  a  cake  or  making  a  lot  of  sand- 
wiches  for  some  civic  affair,  and  tiying 
to  push  my  work  forward  and  back,  and 
not  neglect  John  and  the  children. 

Women  do  so  many  things  outside  the 


home  now,  that  a  week  is  seldom  entirely 
free  for  the  work  within  the  home.  But 
I’ve  just  passed  through  such  a  week.  It 
was  almost  as  good  as  a  vacation,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  honeymoon.  For  John  wasn’t  very 
busy,  it  being  too  cold  to  work  outdoors 
much,  so  he  was  around  the  house,  and 
we  had  time  to  read  and  talk. 

I  got  a  lot  of  letters  written  that  had 
been  accumulating,  and  I  planned  the 
children’s  sewing.  Then  I  got  out  the 
rug  rags.  I  can’t  make  rugs  when  I’m 
hurried  and  distraught,  for  it  is  one  of 
those  peaceful  occupations.  Yes,  I  sew 
the  rags  by  hand,  and  then  crochet  the 
rugs  with  a  big  wooden  hook.  My  mother 
used  the  hook,  and  it  brings  many 
memories  of  the  hands  now  at  rest. 

I  made  two  wool  rugs  for  the  living- 
room,  and  when  I  find  another  quiet 
week,  I’ll  make  some  cotton  ones  for 
the  kitchen.  Maybe  I’ll  braid  those,  so 
they  will  lie  flat  on  the  linoleum.  There’s 
something  so  homey  about  rag  rugs  in  a 
kitchen,  and  I  feel  so  virtuous  when  I 
make  them  all  myself — no  expense  for 
weaving  or  materials. 

Yes,  I  use  old  stockings,  also  old  under¬ 
wear ;  cut  the  strips  so  the  edges  will 
curl  instead  of  raveling.  Underwear 
should  be  dyed,  and  it  takes  color  very 
nicely,  especially  rose.  I  have  seen  very 
nice  kitchen  rugs  made  from  old  overalls ; 
the  color  is  very  kind  to  a  blue  kitchen. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  paUm 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  oidai 


431  —  Exceedingly 
Youthful.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  4 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


463— A  Sport  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18.  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-iu. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


414  —  Junior  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  35-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


Suit.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16.  18  and  20 

years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  dark  materi¬ 
al  with  2  yds.  of  40- 
in.  figured  material 
and  1%  yds.  of  36- 
in.  light  material. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


I  have  a  rose  and  green  rug  planned; 
have  dyed  the  materials.  I  have  a  gray 
and  rose  one  now.  Blue  and  white  is 
nice  for  a  bathroom,  as  it  tells  you  when 
it  needs  washing.  Old  blankets  make 
such  nice  soft,  bedroom  rugs. 

You  can  gather  up  all  sorts  of  old 
things  and  find  beautiful  color  combina¬ 
tions.  The  faded  things  have  a  beauty  of 
tint  all  their  own. 

Next  week,  perhaps — well — Monday 
night  is  mother’s  club,  Tuesday  night, 
Farm  Bureau,  Wednesday  night  a  school 
party  for  which  I  must  bake,  and  to 
which  daddy  must  escort  the  girls,  Thurs¬ 
day  night  is  free,  to  radio  or  read,  and 
Friday  night  the  girls  have  song  practice 
here,  and  we  will  have  guests  all  night. 
Saturday  night  is  Grange,  so  the  week 
doesn’t  sound  restful  enough  for  rugs. 
But  I’ll  keep  on  collecting  materials,  and 
some  day  I’ll  find  some  time. 

MRS.  L.  E.  F. 


Save  money, 

yeS — but  be  sure 
you  really  save  it! 


When  you  save  a  few  cents  by  buying  a 
cheaper  flour,  have  you  really  saved  it? 
Or — will  this  cheaper  flour  cause  one  failure 
which  will  wipe  out  your  saving?  Also,  will 
the  cheaper  flour  go  as  far?  Will  it  give  as 
fine  a  flavor  to  your  foods?  Will  you  be 
able  to  use  it  successfully  for  everything 
you  bake? 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  may  be  priced  at  a 
few  cents  more  per  bag  than  ordinary  flour. 
But  think  over  these  things — perhaps  it  really 
costs  less.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  absolutely 
dependable — it  will  not  cause  a  failure. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  richer — it  goes  farther, 
and  gives  a  finer  flavor  to  your  foods. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  works  perfectly  for  every¬ 
thing  you  bake — bread,  biscuits,  pastry. 
In  the  long  run,  it  actually  costs  you  less — 
the  most  economical  flour  you  can  buy! 

Pillsbury’s 

Best  Fleer 

A  rich  flour,  milled  for  finer  flavor 
and  more  certain  success  in  all  your 
baking — bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfiov 

90 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  wails.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  95  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*Si 


Make  it  with  your  own  hands  in 
lif2  hrs.  and  learn  chair  re-seat- 
irfg  same  time.  Special  price  of  98c 
(reduced  from  (1.50  to  introduce  in 
your  territory)  brings  complete  ma¬ 
terial  and  instructions;  also  ad¬ 
vanced  information  on  ruth,  cane 
and  splint  work-. 

Send  no  money;  pay  postman. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  II.  PERKINS,  Reedcrafters 
258  Shelton  Avenue 
New  Haven  Connecticut 


f>SC 


Don’t 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
ains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
oisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  Injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
SI  .00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Rlflnlrofc  a,)d  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
uiaiivvcia  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
Ratlin?  you  ^ave  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods 
vamii£  that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Rnhpc  Write  for  catalogue  and  samples, 
nuuuo  Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 


let  SORE  THROAT 

get  the  best  of  you... 

FIVE  minutes  after  you  rub  on  Musterole 
your  throat  should  begin  to  feel  less  sore! 
Continue  the  treatment  once  every  hour 
for  five  hours  and  you’ll  be  astonished  at 
the  relief  you’ll  experience. 

Working  like  the  trained  bands  of  a  mas¬ 
seur,  this  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates 
blood  circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  infec¬ 
tion  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy— jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’ s  Musterole. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


W  a  nirn  t  Something  New !  DAD’S  GOLDEN 
I  /illlrS  T  FUDGE.  Deliciously  Different.  Send 
RMJU  •  gy  for  pound,  or  10  cts.  for  liberal 
sample.  WITIIAM,  405  S.  Ashland,  Chicago,  Ill. 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  6c.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  Y0UNE  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Bertha  SI.,  Alhanf,  N.  T. 


TURKEY  RAISING 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR1 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  M.  S.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 
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Apples  for  Savory  Dishes 

Apples,  though  common  fruit.,  are  prime 
favorites  among  most  housewives  as  they 
can  be  made  appealing  in  appearance, 
flavor  and  variety  of  uses. 

For  pies,  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Duchess,  among  the  early  varieties,  Spy, 
Greening  and  Baldwin,  among  the  late 
kinds,  are  delicious  and  cook  splendidly. 
For  each  pie,  instead  of  flour,  try  using 
one  tablespoon  of  cornstarch  mixed  dry 
with  the  desired  amount  of  sugar,  and 
sprinkle  over  apples  in  piecrust.  Dot  with 
butter  before  putting  on  top  crust.  Either 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg  may  be  used  for  sea¬ 
soning.  However,  some  prefer  the  apple 
flavor  only. 

Since  the  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Duchess  apples  are  not  good  keepers,  an 
excellent  way  to  make  use  of  them  is  to 
convert  them,  while  still  firm  and  juicy, 
into  sauce,  and  can  it  for  later  use  when 
all  apples  have  gone  their  ways.  A  sim¬ 
ple,  satisfactory  method,  follows :  Peel, 
quarter,  core,  slice  into  fairly  thin  slices 
and  place  in  cold  water  until  ready  to 
cook,  to  prevent  deep  discoloration.  Work 
fast  and  prepare  at  a  time  only  enough 
for  one  or  two  cans,  if  a  very  light  color 
is  desired.  Sift  out  of  water  into  alumi¬ 
num  or  agate  kettle,  add  just  enough  wa¬ 
ter  to  prevent  scorching,  cover  and  place 
over  a  quick  fire.  Boil  briskly  until  ten¬ 
der,  watching  carefully  that  it  may  not 
burn,  then  beat  smooth  with  an  egg-whip. 
Can  boiling  hot  in  thoroughly  sterilized 
fruit  jars  and  seal  hermetically.  Add 
sugar  to  taste  when  sauce  is  opened  for 
use,  and  let  stand  about  one-half  hour  be¬ 
fore  serving  to  allow  sugar  to  dissolve.  It 
will  taste  like  fresh  apple  sauce. 

For  immediate  consumption,  apples 
may  be  prepared  in  the  above  way,  but, 
when  they  have  been  beaten  smooth,  add 
sugar  and  let  cook  slowly  about  five  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  hot  with  meats  for  dinner 
or  cold  for  supper  or  breakfast.  It  is  de¬ 
licious  with  muffins  or  toast  or  cake. 

Sour  apples,  especially  the  Duchess, 
baked  are  marvelous.  Choose  uniform 
ones,  dig  out  cores  from  blow  ends,  place 
in  deep  pan  in  single  row  with  openings 


Octagonal  Star. — When  joined  with  alter¬ 
nating  white  squares,  this  pattern  requires 
4%  yds.  of  white  and  iy2  yds.  of  colored 
material.  Price  of  pattern.  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

up.  add  one  inch  of  cold  water,  fill  apples 
with  sugar — granulated,  muscovado  or 
maple — and  over  all  sprinkle  a  generous 
amount.  Cover  and  bake  slowly  until 
partly  done,  then  remove  cover  and  bake 
until  thoroughly  cooked.  Brown  or  not 
as  taste  dictates.  Serve  with  or  without 
unflavored,  unsweetened  whipped  cream, 
a  dash  of  chopped  nut  meats  and  plain 
cake  or  cookies,  for  dessert. 

Duchess  apples  are  good  for  jelly.  Use 
the  same  method  as  for  crabapples,  only 
use  less  sugar.  . 

Apple  Grunt. — Not  so  elegant  in  sound 
but  try  the  dish  and — if  you  can  get 
enough-— you  will  fully  understand  the 
reason  for  the  name.  Into  a  two-quart 
basin,  slice  a  two-inch  layer  of  sour  ap¬ 
ples,  sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar  and  nut¬ 
meg  and  set  in  hot  oven  while  you  do  the 
following.  Sift  one  large  cup  of  pastry 
flour,  two  rounded  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  pinch  of  salt.  Work  into  this 
with  fingers  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of 
a  large  egg.  Mix  fairly  soft  with  sweet 
milk  and  spread  onto  apples  leaving  hole 
in  center.  Bake  until  dough  and  apples 
are  thoroughly  done.  Try  with  fork.  Top 
should  be  golden  brown.  This  may  be 
served  with  sweetened  thin  cream  to 
which  have  been  added  nutmeg  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  The  following  hot  sauce  is 
liked  by  many:  One  pint  boiling  water, 
two  generous  tablespoons  cornstarch,  % 
cup  sugar,  nutmeg,  pinch  of  salt,  lump  of 
butter,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar.  Cook  15  minutes  in  double 
boiler.  Cheese  served  with  this  dessert 
adds  zest. 

Apple  kuchen  has  charm.  Roll  out 
bread  dough  very  thin,  pierce  top  in 
several  places,  let  rise.  Now,  on  top 
place  thin  slices  of  sour  apples,  sprin¬ 
kle  with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  dot  with 
butter  and  bake  in  moderately  hot  oven. 
Serve  hot  or  cold  with  coffee. 

Sour  apples  peeled,  cored,  sliced  and 
fried  with  a  little  butter  and  served  hot 
are  good  with  meats.  Stir  frequently 
while  frying.  The  finished  product  is  the 
consistency  of  apple  sauce,  but  the  flavor 
is  decidedly  different. 

Sweet  apples  boiled  make  a  most  pala¬ 
table  dish  served  very  cold  with  or  with¬ 
out  plain  whipped  cream.  Apples  may  be 
left  whole  or  halved  and  cored.  In  either 
case,  cut  out  blow  ends.  Place  whole  ap¬ 
ples  with  stem  ends  down  or  halves  with 
skin  up  in  stew  dish,  add  a  little  cold 


water,  sprinkle  generously  with  sugar, 
cover  and  simmer  until  tender,  then  re¬ 
move  cover  and  boil  briskly  until  syrup 
boils  up  thick. 

The  modest  little  crabapple  is  “not  to 
be  sneezed  at.”  It  is  excellent  not  only 
for  jelly,  but  for  pies  and  sauce,  and 
should  not  be  peeled.  Spiced,  it  makes 
tasty  pickles. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  V2 
cup  butter,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup 
(scant)  hot  apple  sauce  (not  sweetened), 
1  %  cups  flour.  Bake  in  two  narrow  tins. 

MARGARET  A.  S.  HASTINGS. 


Vermont  Notes 

“Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha,  ha !”  Sounds 
kind  of  cheerful,  doesn't  it?  Much  bet¬ 
ter  than  along  corn-planting  time.  The 
crows  have  been  silent  or  absent  for  over 
a  month,  but  today,  February  20,  with 
the  mercury  eax-ly  in  the  morning  at  30 
degrees  and  a  bright  sun  shining  they 
laugh  with  glee.  The  men  saw  a  robin 
and  a  phoebe;  I  heard  the  “phoebe”  note, 
but  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  the 
chickadees. 

Feb.  16  was  our  coldest  day  and  the 
mercury  stayed  around  zero  until  noon, 
then  rose  to  10  degrees  to  drop  to  24  de¬ 
grees  below  Monday  morning.  Jack  says 
he  never  saw  such  whiffly  weather,  if  you 
understand  our  quaint  New  England 
phrases.  We  have  had  but  12  or  15  in. 
of  snow  at  any  time  this  Winter.  The 
various  towns  had  many  plans  to  keep 
the  roads  open  all  Winter,  either  buying 
or  making  arrangements  with  towns 
having  snow  plows,  so  that  most  roads 
would  be  open  for  autos  and  trucks  all 
Winter.  Our  own  road  is  a  side  road 
and  a  tractor  with  snow  plow  attachment 
has  made  one  trip  up  here  this  Winter. 
Last  Winter  the  big  plow  came  through 
once  but  for  three  Winters  our  road  has 
been  open  for  autos  all  Winter.  How 
does  that  compare  with  your  pre-eon- 
ceived  ideas  of  Vermont  Winters? 

“To  sugar  or  not  to  sugar.”  Now 
that  is  the  question.  The  farmers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  wait,  the  advisers  say,  “You 
have  lost  your  best  run.”  Karl  has  out 
eight  buckets,  but  sap  isn’t  running  free¬ 
ly  neither  is  it  really  sweet.  The  pussy 
willows  are  starting,  the  wild  Hydrangea 
buds  are  partly  opened,  the  rhubarb  shows 
plump  and  rosy,  but  the  aconite  or  monk's 
hood,  usually  the  first  perennial  to  start 
growth  doesn’t  show  yet. 

The  snowflake  birds  are  gathering  in 
a  big  flock  ;  at  first  there  were  30  to  35, 
then  about  a  hundred,  a  little  later  we 
estimated  there  were  twice  as  many,  and 
later  there  were  many  more.  They  were 
beautiful  in  their  dancing  flight,  the 
white  parts  shining  like  silver.  We  scarce 
•think  they  can  be  planning  their  flight 
to  Labrador  or  Greenland  yet. 

Two  near-by  towns  report  the  finding 
of  grebes,  evidently  blown  inland  during 
a  storm.  One  was  found  in  our  meadow 
years  ago,  but  was  so  exhausted  it  died. 
The  grebe  is  so  constructed  it  can  only 
rise  on  its  wings  from  water,  we  are 
told,  and  if  it  comes  down  in  the  snow 
must  either  receive  aid  or  perish. 

Several  have  tried  or  are  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fringed  gentian  in  t.ieir  gar¬ 
dens.  I  did  and  I  failed.  Later,  I 
learned  that  the  best  way  was  to  take  up 
the  plants  very  carefully  and  keep  the 
ground  very  fine  and  soft  and  let  the 
plants  self-sow.  The  fringed  gentian  is 
a  biennial. 

Others  like  myself,  failed  with  Dic- 
tamnus,  or  gas  plant.  This  requires  a 
year  to  germinate  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
control  moisture  conditions  perfectly  for 
a  full  year. 

Even  freshly  gathered  Clematis  seed, 
sown  in  Fall,  has  failed. 

A  schoolmate  asks  why  not  take 
O’Henry  and  come  out  to  her  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  we  won’t  have  to  wrap  our 
plants  in  papers  every  night.  She  writes 
she  had  just  been  working  in  her  garden, 
and  since  she  has  been  there  24  and  25 
degrees  have  been  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Her  Winter  picture  does  sound  tempt¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  nearly  310  years  since  our 
ancestors  came  upon  a  “stern  and  rock- 
bound  coast,”  so  perhaps  we  may  truth¬ 
fully  say  wTe  are  children  of  New  England, 
and  what  kind  of  a  welcome  would  1  re¬ 
reive  if  I  stepped  in  Edith’s  door  with  a 
pan  of  sugar  on  snow  in  one  hand  and  a 
pail  of  the  old-time  Puppy-nose,  Bine 
Pearmain,  Red  Vermilion  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening  apples  in  the  other? 

MRS.  J.  X.  W. 


Chop  Suey 

Chinese  chop  suey  has  as  its  base  bean 
sprouts;  in  most  cases  fried  onions  and 
celery  are  used,  the  Chinese  .sauce  called 
soy  being  poured  over  all.  Chicken  is 
often  served  with  it.  The  following 
recipe  is  called  American  chop  suey. 

Fry  several  onions  in  butter  to  a  nice 
brown.  Just  before  they  are  quite  brown 
add  one-half  to  three-quarters  pound  of 
chopped  round  steak.  Be  careful  not 
to  scorch  but  brown  both  meat  and  onions 
nicely.  Add  one  cup  of  cooked  macaroni 
and  one  can  of  tomato  soup,  allow  it  all 
to  cook  a  few  minutes  to  blend,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  hot. 
This  is  said  to  make  good  sandwiches, 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Another  style  of  chop  suey  sandwich 
is  made  as  follows :  Fry  a  sliced  onion 
in  butter.  Beat  an  egg,  stir  into  ham- 
burg  steak,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  fry  with  tin*  onion.  Spread  between 
bread.  This  is  liked  at  a  roadside  stand. 


Move  South 
For  Profit 
And  Pleasure 


. Let  Us 

Tell  You  About  It 

The  great  Central  South  served  by  this  Railroad  of¬ 
fers  many  ideal  locations  for  farming  where  you  can 
live  happier  and  save  more  money.  Farm  lands  are 
productive  and  may  be  had  at  prices  very  much  be¬ 
low  those  in  the  neighborhood  where  you  now  live. 

Because  of  mild  weather  conditions,  there  is  little 
idle  time  for  southern  farmers,  every  day  in  the  year 
being  a  productive  one,  and  in  many  sections,  crops 
ripening  and  going  to  market  at  all  seasons  and  at 
good  prices  and  profits. 

There  is  plenty  of  water,  plenty  of  labor,  churches,  good 
schools,  good  roads — flowers,  sunshine,  and  happiness  for 
every  member  of  your  family.  Use  the  coupon  below  and  let  us 
give  you  information  about  how  you,  as  other 
northern  farmers  have  done,  can  prosper  in  the 
South.  We  make  no  charge  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  or  help — simply  indicate  the  section,  or  sec¬ 
tions,  about  which  you  would  like  information 
and  specify  the  type  of  farming  in  which  you 
are  most  interested. 

The  photograph  at  the  top  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment  shows  a  field  of  cowpeas,  which  followed 
Irish  potatoes,  on  the  farm  of  M.  J.  and  J.  G. 
Moore,  Magnolia  Springs,  Mississippi.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  made  in  late  July. 

The  second  photograph  shows  a  Jap¬ 
anese  persimmon  tree  in  the  orchard  of 
Joe  Wright,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 
This  fruit  grows  very  prolifically  in  these 
sections  and  commands  a  fancy  price. 

The  bottom  photograph  is  of  Gus  Refin¬ 
er's  poultry  farm,  at  Elberta,  Ala.,  and  af¬ 
fords  an  idea  of  the  open  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  splendid  opportunities  for 
profit  in  the  poultry  industry. 

LOUISVILLE  & 
NASHVILLE  R.  R. 


On  a  five  year  average  of  all 
states  in  the  Union,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  tie  for  top 
mark  of  income  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  farming  with  return 
of  49c  on  each  dollar  invested. 
Louisiana  is  next  with  44c 
and  Georgia  fourth,  with  41c. 
Illinois  and  Iowa  show  a  re¬ 
turn  of  13c.  In  other  words, 
$1.00  invested  in  Mississippi 
or  Alabama  farms  and  equip¬ 
ment  produces  the  same  re¬ 
turn  as  $4.00  invested  in  Illi¬ 
nois  or  Iowa. 


L  v  &T 
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This  Railroad  does  not  offer 
an  acre  of  land  for  sale.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  informa¬ 
tion,  now  or  ever,  and  our 
agricultural  experts  will  help 
you  to  find  the  farm  you  want, 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay, 
and  render  you  every  possible 
assistance  in  locating  and  in 
building  a  profitable  business. 


U8E  THIS 

O  O  U  PON  CARL  B.  JAMES,  General  Development  Agent, 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

1  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  in  detail  about  the  opportunities  for  making  more  money,  in  the 
South.  I  am  interested  in  line  of  farming  indicated  below  and  in  the  section,  or  sections,  checked. 

(  )  Poultry  Farming  (  )  Live  Stock  Farming  (  )  Alabama  (Northern)  (  )  Mississippi  Coast 

(  )  Dairy  ”  (  )  Fruit  ”  (  )  ”  (Southern)  (  )  Tennessee  Eastern 

(  )  General  ”  (  )  Kentucky  (Bluegrass)  (  )  North  Georgia  (  1  ”  Western 

(  )  Garden  Truck  ”  (  )  ”  (Western)  (  )  Northwest  Florida  (  )  "  Central 

NAME  . . . . 

R  -3 


ADDRESS 
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*s  D.L.S.  Dust! 
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D.  L.  S.  Dust  was  endorsed  at  the  1930  Ohio  State 

’  ;•>  | 

Horticultural  Society  Meeting  as  the  most  efficient 
Sulfur  Dust  ever  developed  for  use  on  apples 


D.  L.  S.  Dust 


is  more  active  than  straight  sulfur,  there¬ 
fore  is  more  efficient  as  a  fungicide.  The  problem  of 
producing  a  very  active  and  dependable  sulfur  dust 
has  been  solved  by  the  introduction  of  D.  L.  S.  Dust. 
If  you  are  planning  to  dust  your  apples  in  1930,  use 
the  efficient  dust 


nam 
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D.  L.  S.  Dust  is  the  famous  original  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  in  a  wonderfully  convenient 
easy  -  to  -  handle  dust  form.  It  consists  of 
15%  finely  ground  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  85% 
300  mesh  dusting  sulfur.  It  is  better  than 
all  other  sulfur  dusts  because: 

1  The  finely  ground  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  in  itself  active 
and  therefore  activates  the  dusting  sulfur  to  make  it 
more  toxic  to  apple  scab  and  other  fungous  diseases. 

2  Has  better  adhesion  to  fruit  and  foliage  than 
other  dusts. 

3  Produces  better  color  and  finer  finish  than  any 
other  sulfur  dusts. 

4  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  patented 
under  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,264,908,  January  29, 
1918.  Reissue  Patent  No.  14,890,  June  22,  1920. 


Apple  growers  everywhere,  who  dust,  will 
welcome  this  news  with  great  enthusiasm  be¬ 
cause  it  means  far  finer  fruit  with  better 
color  and  smooth  waxy  finish.  That’s  the 
kind  of  fruit  that  brings  top  prices. 

D.  L.  S.  Dust  is  the  last  word  in  efficient 
operation  as  well  as  handling.  It  comes  to 
you  packed  in  either  100  or  200  pound 
drums.  It  positively  cannot  burn  fruit  or 
foliage,  cannot  deteriorate  or  clog  your 
duster  nozzle.  Once  you  use  it,  its  merits  will 
delight  you  as  they  have  hundreds  of  leading 
growers  who  insist  upon  it  for  real  economy 
and  lasting  efficiency  in  the  field. 
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For 

Fine  finish  and  color 

use 

S  -W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

(THE  ORIGINAL) 

or  D.L.S.  Dost 

Read  what  these  users  say 
about  actual  results l 


Grow  the  kind  of  fruit  that  pays  you  most — waxy 
finish,  fine  color!  It’s  easy  enough  if  you  follow  the 
simple  method  used  by  leading  growers  who  insist  upon 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and  D.L.S.  Dust! 

If  you  spray  or  if  you  dust,  Sherwin-Williams  offers 
you  the  most  efficient,  easy-to-handle  product  in 

either  case.  rn 

It  you  spray 


For  fine  waxy  fruit — positive  control  of  russeting  and 
Scab,  use  the  Original  Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  This  old 
favorite  among  the  country’s  leading  growers  has  no 
equal.  You  pay  no  freight  on  water.  No  fuss  in  mixing. 
No  nozzle  clogging.  No  waste.  Can’t  burn  foliage,  can’t 
deteriorate.  Easy  to  handle  and  powerful  in  action. 


If  you  dust 

Use  this  new  Sherwin-Williams  D.  L.  S.  Dust  either 
with  or  without  Arsenate  of  Lead.  It  comes  to  you 
after  exhaustive  tests  made  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station.  Results  obtained  showed  that 
among  apples  dusted  with  D.  L.  S.  Dust  only  4.4% 
apple  scab  was  present,  whereas  23.9%  of  the  apples 
on  which  a  300-mesh  sulfur  was  used  were  scabby. 
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Prepare  for  your  spraying  needs  now 


See  your  local  Sherwin-Williams 
dealer.  He  will  help  you  solve  your 
problems  to  turn  out  extra  large 
pack-out  of  extra  fancies. 

Send  for  full  information 

Write  us  for  valuable  information 
on  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sul¬ 
fur  and  Mulsoid-Sulfur,  discussed 
particularly  for  the  commercial 
grower.  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
Dept.  704, 601  Canal  Road,  N.  W., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Marshall  Farm  Orchards  consisting  of  6500  trees  of 
McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Wealthy,  and  Gravenst.ein 
have  been  sprayed  with  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
for  the  past  fourteen  years. 

The  control  of  Apple  Scab,  on  McIntosh  and  Delicious, 
particularly,  during  this  period  has  been  uniformly  success¬ 
ful  and  the  finish  of  the  fruit  has  been  splendid  due  to  the 
absence  of  russeting. 

The  convenience  and  ease  of  handling  your  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  has  also  appealed  to  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  A.  Marshall, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Convenient 
12A  lb.  bag 


I  have  personally  used  Sherwin-Williams 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  the  past  years  and 
attribute  the  fact  that  my  apples  are  free 
from  russet  and  have  a  fine  color  and  finish 
to  the  use  of  your  product. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  progressive 
and  up-to-date  fruit  growers  that  there  is  no 
material  made  that  gives  better  finish  to 
apples  or  control  of  apple  scab _ when  used 
as  a  summer  spray  than  Sherwin-Williams 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Con  ant. 

Member  of  Main  Experimental  Station 

Council, 

Buckfield,  Maine 


Mulsoid-Sulfur 
especially  for  peaches 
Peach  growers  praise  this  new  Sherwi  n  - 
Williams  product.  It  prevents  brown 
rot  and  scab.  Mixes  easily  and  evenly 
in  water.  Write  for  full  information. 


These  users  swear  by  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur! 


Replying  to  yours  of  the  16th  would  say  that  I  have  used  your 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  like  it  better  than 
liquid  as  there  is  no  burning  and  the  material  is  very  convenient 
to  handle. 

The  size  package,  12'A  lbs.,  is  all  right  for  me  as  I  am  using 
25  lbs.  in  400  gal.  Summer  S/tray  of  water. 

Very  truly, 

Paul  JuDSON; 

Judson  Farm,  Kinderhook,  New  York 


I, 

j 
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March  22,  1930 


More  milk  money 


from  the  same 
cows  ^  with 
the  same  feed 


i©% 

MORE  MILK 
Doubles  profits 

In  the  average  dairy 
net  profits  can  actually 
be  doubled  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  milk  yield  only 
10%.  After  the  cost  of 
"feed  and  keep”  are 
met,  every  quart  of  milk 
is  clear  profit.  A  sensi¬ 
ble  drive  for  more  milk 
is  worth  your  effort* 


Here’s  how  to  do  it.  The  answer  is 
so  sensible  and  so  simple  that  you  can 
apply  it  to  your  own  dairy  throughout 
the  winter  months  and  come  out  at 
the  end  of  the  barn-feeding  season 
with  a  certain  increase  in  the  winter 
milk  profits. 

Maybe  you  have  been  giving  all 
your  attention  to  the  proper  feeding 
of  your  cows — without  thinking  so 
much  about  what  happens  to  the  feed 
after  it  is  consumed.  Unless  your 
high-priced  winter  feed  is  turned  into 
the  maximum  flow  of  milk  YOU 
LOSE.  Your  cows  are  nothing  more 
than  milk-making  machines.  For  the 
winter  grind  of  converting  heavy,  dry, 
hard-to-digest  feeds  into  milk  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  must  be 
even  more  robust  and  active  than  in 
summer,  when  succulent  pasturage 
and  open-air  life  promote  natural 
vigor.  Extra  measures  are  needed 
now.  A  regular  conditioning  program 
is  essential  if  cow  health  and  a  profit¬ 
able  milk  yield  are  to  be  maintained. 

KOW-KARE  builds  up 

the  milk-making  organs 

This  famous  conditioner  is  a  bal- 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated  Cow  Conditioner 


FREE  32-PAGE  COW  ROOK 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  symptoms  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cow  disorders.  Written  for  the  farmer  by  a 
veterinary  authority,  in  practical  terms.  Full  of  use¬ 
ful  dairy  hints  and  information.  Write  today. 


anced  blend  of  Iron,  the  great  builder 
and  blood  purifier,  and  potent  medic¬ 
inal  herbs  and  roots.  The  action  is  to 
directly  strengthen  and  regulate  the 
digestion  and  assimilation — the  two 
functions  that  MUST  be  vigorous  if 
expensive  feed  is  to  be  converted  into 
a  profitable  volume  of  milk,  without 
disaster  to  cow  health. 

For  cows  at  calving — when  real 
dangers  lurk  for  the  off -condition  ani¬ 
mal — Kow-Kare  conditioning  before 
and  after  freshening  is  a  uniform  prac¬ 
tice  in  thousands  of  the  leading  dairies, 
private  and  institutional.  At  a  cost  of 
a  few  cents  per  cow  per  month  you  can 
demonstrate  these  facts  to  yourself. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  drug,  feed, 
hardware  and  general  stores,  $1.25  and 
65*2“  sizes  (directions  on  each  can).  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will 
mail,  postpaid. 


Metal  Roofing 


r 


/  FREIGHT  ~lTl 


1EAPCLAD  KEYSTONE  COPPER 
W,RL£ENCE  APEX- galvanized 

barbwire  roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Illllllllllllllli 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
313  Wnt  3»th  St..  New  York 


Storm-proof ! 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built 
to  last.  Patented  Storm  Proof 
Anchor  equipment  ia  supplied 
with  each  eilo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing  —  twisting  —  collapsing. 
Storm-proof  and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the 
continuous  small  self-adjust¬ 
ing  doors,  or  swinging  hinge 
doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made 
of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 
Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile 
and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
for  free  catalogs.  The 
Economy  Silo&  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept  C,  Frederick,  Md. 


Ringworm  or  “Barn  Itch” 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

During  the  Winter  months,  and  in 
early  Spring,  cattle,  especially  calves, 
commonly  are  affected  with  ringworm, 
which  is  also  known  as  “barn  itch.”  The 
disease  is  caused  by  the  vegetable  para¬ 
site,  or  fungus,  known  as  Trieophyton 
Tonsurans  which  lives  on  damp  Avails 
and  woodwork,  indoors  and  outside,  as 
well  as  upon  the  skin.  It  is  extremely 
contagious  and  is  also  communicable  to 
man. 

One  often  sees  ringworm  spots  upon 
the  faces  of  farm  children.  Many  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  when  climbing  on  the 
partitions  of  calf  pens,  or  on  feed  racks, 
fences  and  gates.  Man  frequently  be¬ 
comes  affected  when  treating  ringworm 
spots  on  cattle.  The  hands  are  most 
commonly  attacked  and  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  protected  by  wearing  gloves, 
when  applying  treatment  to  animals. 

Horses,  hogs,  sheep,  goats  and  dogs 
may  also  become  affected  with  ringworm, 
but  the  disease  is  much  less  common 
and  troublesome  in  these  animals.  Ring¬ 
worm  is  indicated  by  formation  of  round, 
hairless  spots  on  the  skin.  They  occur 
chiefly  on  the  skin  of  the  face  or  head, 
and  quite  commonly  form  around  the  eyes 
of  young  calves.  The  parasites  invade 
the  hair  roots  or  follicles,  as  Avell  as  the 
outer  layer  of  the  skin,  and  set  up  so 
much  irritation  that  serum  erudes,  dries 
and  forms  thick  crusts  or  scabs.  The 
hairs  become  intensely  brittle,  and  split 
or  break  leaving  short  bristles  upon  the 
spots,  until  they  become  entirely  denuded. 
The  disease  gradually  spreads  at  the 
outer  rim  of  each  spot.  There,  the  hairs 
stand  erect,  as  bristles,  while  the  center 
of  the  spot  becomes  covered  with  gray¬ 
ish-yellow  scabs.  The  parasites  die,  after 
a  time,  in  the  central  scabs,  but  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  those  at  the  outer  border.  If  the 
scabs  are  rubbed  off  the  parasite  remains 
alive  in  them  for  an  indefinite  period, 
possibly  a  year  in  some  instances,  so  that 
a  pen  which  affected  calves  have  occupied 
remains  infected.  New  calves  entering 
such  a  pen  soon  contract  the  disease,  as 
may  older  cattle. 

We  have  noticed  that  ringAVorm  is  most 
liable  to  affect  calves  that  are  kept  in  a 
dark,  damp,  dirty,  hot,  badly  ventilated 
stable.  Basement  stables,  that  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  light  and  ventilate,  are  most  suit¬ 
able  growing  and  living  places  for  the 
ringworm  parasite  and,  in  them,  calves 
quickly  become  affected  and  remain  so, 
unless  given  thorough  and  effective  treat¬ 
ment.  We  recommend  that  pens  and  all 
housing  places  for  cattle  should,  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  be  made  sanitary  by  a  thorough 
cleansing  with  scalding  hot  Avater  con¬ 
taining  1  lb.  of  concentrated  lye  per  30 
gallons,  folloAved  by  the  application  of  a 
strong  disinfecting  solution  and  then  a 
coat  of  freshly  made  lime  Avash.  The 
stable,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  lighted 
and  ventilated,  as  Avell  as  can  be  man¬ 
aged.  When  these  things  have  been  done, 
it  is  also  Avell  to  examine  each  animal 
and  give  it  effective  treatment  for  ring¬ 
worm,  if  found  affected,  before  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  the  building  that  has 
been  made  sanitary. 

For  the  effective  treatment  of  ring- 
Avorm  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  crusts  or  scabs  from  each  spot. 
The  scabs  prevent  any  medicine  from 
coining  in  contact  with  the  parasites,  for 
they  live  under  the  scabs  in  the  pores 
and  hair  follicles  where  the  skin  is  seen 
to  be  red,  inflamed  and  sometimes  bloody. 
Each  spot,  therefore,  should  be  saturated, 
daily,  with  SAveet  oil,  cottonseed  oil  or 
castor  oil,  until  the  scabs  have  become 
so  soft  and  loose  that  they  may  readily 
be  removed  without  drawing  blood.  When 
the  scabs  have  been  removed,  strong 
iodine  ointment  should  be  Avell  rubbed  in 
upon  and  around  each  spot.  Do  this 
tAviee  daily  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  Avhen  the  treatment  is  seen  to  be 
needed.  In  mild  cases,  a  few  such  treat¬ 
ments  may  proATe  sufficient,  but  spots 
tend  to  appear  on  neAV  areas  of  skin  and 
these  must  be  similarly  treated,  until  the 
disease  subsides. 

Spots  around  the  eyes  cannot  safely  be 
treated  with  the  iodine  ointment,  but 
may  be  cured,  in  time,  by  bathing  them 
two  or  three  times  daily  A\Tith  full-strength 
hypochlorite  of  soda  solution.  When 
ringworm  spots  are  numerous  on  the 
bodies  of  cattle,  iodine  treatment  proves 
somewhat  expensive  and,  in  such  circum- 


The  milking 
DISCOVERY 
of  the  Age! 

The  diaphragm  principle  of  milking 
(patents  pending)  automatically  pro¬ 
duces  the  right  amount  of  vacuum,  in 
the  unit,  to  correctly  milk  each  indi¬ 
vidual  cow. 

Hard  milking  cow  —  more  vacuum. 
Easy  milking  cow — less  vacuum — auto¬ 
matically.  Provides  complete  release  of 
all  vacuum  between  pulsations.  More 
comfortable  to  cows.  Eliminates  many 
insanitary  complications.  Makes  the 
simplest  of  all  milkers  —  with  fewest 
parts  —  that  can  be  taken 
down  and  thoroughly 
washed  in  shortest  time. 

Most  sanitary,  correct  in 
action,  and  biggest  time¬ 
saving  milker  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  By  all  means  send 
for  complete  description. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine 
Company,  Fourth  Street, 

Oneida,  New  York. 

HINMAN 

Easiest-to-Clean 

MILKER 


w 

I  have 
always 
milked 
my  cows 

without 
hand 
stripping 
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A  Single  Tube  System 
— now  METAL 


“  I  have  used  the  Burrell 
Milker  continuously 
sincel918,and  havefound 
it  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Ihaveahvaysmilked 
my  cows  without  hand 
stripping,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  kept  clean  very 
easily.  —  W.  A. Fullerton, 
"Woodstock,  Vt. 

"It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


H ANSON  SJgg 


This  splendid  scale  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  for  correct  weigh¬ 
ing  of  milk  and  testing  for  but- 
terfat  by  Babcock  method.  Ad¬ 
justable  pointer  makes  allow¬ 
ance  for  weight  of  pail.  Read¬ 
ings  in  tenths  of  pounds  for 
easy  figuring.  Large  dial — dis¬ 
tinct  numerals  —  sturdy  con¬ 
struction — guaranteed  accuracy. 

At  better  dealers— or  order 
direct.  Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO. 
560  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Send  for  our  FREE  120- 
Page  Catalog  which  il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes 
dairy  necessities  for  the 
production  of  clean  milk. 
Cotton  Discs,  Flannel 
Squares  and  Circles, 
White  Suits,  Strainers, 
Coolers,  Cans,  Pails,  Milk  Stools,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Brushes,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE  Money -Saving 
Catalog  NOW! 


MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  5,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Kitselman 


Save  Bis*  Money 

by  getting  our  low  factory  prices  on 

Pence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing.  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire,  galvanized  with 
09  92/100  per  cent  PURK  Zinc,  makes  Kitselman  Fence 
greatest  value  of  all  time.  Money-back  guarantee. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service.  Don’t 
delay!  Write  today  for  new  Cut  Price  Catalog! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


_  Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Ouf 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proofe 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Hoofing  b.  f?SETjvr-5tl.  50  Middletown.  Ohio 
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stances,  it  may  be  better  to  saturate  the 
spots,  twice  a  week,  with  a  solution  of 
four  ounces  of  bluestone  per  pint  of  hot 
water.  It  should  be  understood,  too,  that 
affected  cattle  must,  when  possible,  be 
quarantined  until  perfectly  freed  from  the 
disease  and  the  stable  they  have  occu¬ 
pied  should  then  be  cleansed,  disinfected, 
whitewashed  and  properly  lighted  and 
ventilated. 

When  the  skin  along  the  backbone  in 
adult  cattle,  and  especially  the  skin 
about  the  tail-bead,  becomes  scurfy  or 
scabby  and  the  hair  harsh  and  upstand¬ 
ing,  that  may  be  due  to  ringworm  or  to 
a  form  of  eczema.  That  condition  usual¬ 
ly  indicates  lack  of  grooming  and  insani¬ 
tary  stabling.  It  necessitates  removal 
of  the  hair  on  an  area  a  foot  wide  along 
the  backbone,  washing  the  skin  with  soft 
soap  and  hot  water  and,  when  dry,  apply¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  eight  ounces  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  one  ounce  of  potassium  car¬ 
bonate  and  one  quart  of  cottonseed  oil. 
The  stable  should  also  be  cleansed,  disin¬ 
fected  and  whitewashed  and  the  cattle 
given  a  thoi’ough  grooming  several  times 
a  week. 


A  New  Ayrshire  Record 

Lula  of  Bryndune,  owned  by  J.  W. 
Hanner  in  California  is  the  new  national 
senior  four-year-old  champion  Ayrshire 
producer.  She  recently  completed  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  14,923  lbs.  of  4.57  per  cent  milk, 
and  ,682  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  305  days. 
She  milked  as  much  as  69.5  lbs.  a  day, 
with  1,944  lbs.  of  milk  and  94.66  lbs.  of 
butterfat  in  her  best  month.  Her  rec¬ 
ord  was  made  under  ordinary  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanner  and  their 
son  Elmer  handle  their  own  small  herd. 
Lula  of  Bryndune  is  of  good  size,  with  a 
straight  top  line,  deep  body,  and  a  good- 
sized  udder.  c.  T.  c. 


Success  with  Pastures  in 
Virginia 

I  will  give  a  few  hints  as  to  how  we 
generally  make  good  with  pastures  in  the 
Old  Dominion. 

Select  a  field  which  is  convenient  to  the 
barn  and  has  soil  that  will  grow  good 
grazing  crops.  Broadcast  at  least  1,000 
lbs.  of  ground  limestone.  Prepare  the 
seedbed  by  thoroughly  breaking  and  har¬ 
rowing  as  for  other  crops.  The  founda¬ 
tion  grass  should  be  Bermuda.  Sod 
should  be  used  rather  than  seed,  since 
seed  does  not,  as  a  rule,  germinate  well. 
Sow  the  seed  or  plant  in  March,  or  after 
all  danger  of  freezing  weather  is  past. 

If  sod  is  to  be  used,  furrows  should  be 
laid  off  2  or  3  ft.  apart  and  sod  planted 
15  in.  apart  in  the  row.  Two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  made  from 
275  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  200  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  some  potash  in  sandy 
soils  should  be  drilled  in  the  rows  before 
planting.  Weeds  should  be  kept  down 
by  cultivating  with  harrow  two  or  three 
times  early  in  the  season.  This  applies 
to  sod-grown  and  not  seed-grown  pas¬ 
tures.  Use  a  mowing  machine  to  keep 
weeds  down. 

To  make  the  best  possible  pasture, 
Bermuda  should  have  help  from  Bur, 
White,  Red  and  Alsike  clovers  and  Au¬ 
gusta  vetch,  seeded  during  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  following  the  starting  of  the  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  Aspedeza  sowed  the  second 
Spring,  if  Bermuda  is  cultivated,  and 
the  first  Spring  if  it  is  not  cultivated. 

On  numbers  of  farms  throughout  the 
country  the  pasture  field  is  the  main 
source  of  feed,  and  is  often  neglected 
more  so  than  any  field  on  the  fai’m.  When 
applying  manure  and  fertilizers,  the  pas¬ 
ture  should  be  given  equal  consideration 
with  other  fields.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  it  will  pay  to  use  more  manure 
and  fertilizer  on  our  pastures.  Shallow 
grass  roots  soon  suffer,  and  the  plants 
often  die,  from  lack  of  moisture ;  while 
deep  or  long-rooted  plants  derive  mois¬ 
ture  from  below.  More  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  aid  greatly  in  producing  deep- 
er-rooted  plants. 

I  find  that  the  use  of  lime  and  acid 
phosphate,  together  with  a  small  seeding, 
will  do  wonders  with  most  old  pastures. 
Where  the  land  is  valuable  and  can  be 
easily  plowed,  the  best  way  to  renew  the 
pasture  is  by  plowing  and  seeding,  using 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  and  applying  about 
200  or  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  at 
least  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre. 
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Many  pasture  lands,  however,  cannot 
be  cultivated,  in  which  case  they  may 
usually  be  profitably  renewed  by  top¬ 
dressing  with  lime  and  acid  phosphate. 
The  lime  is  on  the  surface  and  takes 
sometime  to  dissolve  and  penetrate. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  about  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  best  i*esults  can  be  obtained.  In 
topdressing,  use  at  least  one  ton  of  lime 
with  300  or  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre,  following  a  mixture  of  9  lbs. 
of  grass  seed  made  up  as  follows :  Alsike 
clovei*,  1  lb. ;  White  clover,  2  lbs. ;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass,  2  lbs. ;  Orchard  grass, 
2  lbs. ;  Red-top,  2  lbs. 

There  is  little  use  in  sowing  any  kind 
of  grass  seed  until  all  conditions  are 
made  favoi*able  for  their  growth.  When 
conditions  are  favorable,  the  grasses  will 
usually  come  in  of  themselves.  By  the 
use  of  more  manure  and  fertilizer,  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  pasture  all  over  the 
counti’y  could  be  profitably  l’enewed.  Why 
not  try  it  out  on  a  small  scale  if  not  in 
a  large  way?  I  am  sure  everyone  would 
be  pleased  with  results.  w.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Cows  for  Vermont 

Will  you  advise  me  on  what  is  the 
best  breed  of  cows  for  a  farmer  in 
Vermont  to  liaise?  w.  k. 

Vermont 

Vermont  has  a  good  representation  of 
all  the  dairy  breeds.  For  quantity  milk 
production  alone,  Holstein  is  most 
■largely  used.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are 
the  highest  in  butterfat.  but  do  not  give 
so  great  bulk  of  milk.  Ayrshires  ai’e 
considered  in  many  respects  ideal  for 
hilly  country  pastures  because  of  their 
rugged  constitutions,  as  well  as  admirable 
dairy  qualities.  The  exact  breed  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference  and  what 
is  wanted  in  production. 
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A  VASTLY  IMPROVED 

LEVER  STALL 


at  a  Lower  Price 

SAVE  time  and  labor  required  for 
dairy  chores  with  the  new  roller 
bearing  Simplex  Lever  Stall!  Opens 
from  1  to  100  stanchions  with  one  easy 
motion  —  operating  a  single  lever.  Open9 
end  closes  as  many  (or  as  few)  stan¬ 
chions  as  desired. 

CIMPLEX 

L  W  roller-  b  earing 

Ir  COW  STALLS 

An  exceptionally  high  quality  job  —  at 
a  remarkably  low  price!  Stanchions  are 
made  of  high  carbon  channel  steel  with 
Wood-lined,  adjustable  neck  piece.  There 
are  no  clumsy,  unwieldy  castings  —  no 
set  screws  to  loosen  and  allow  stanchions 
to  open.  Clean-cut,  snappy  lines.  Strong, 
durable,  permanent! 

Why  be  satisfied  with  inferior  steel  stalls 
and  stanchions  when  you  can  get  a  Sim¬ 
plex  Roller  Bearing  installation  for  the 
same  money?  Mail  the  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

F.  RASSMANN  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  R  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  complete 
line  of  Simplex  Barn 
Equipment. 


Molting  Pullets 

I  have  200  Leghorn  pullets  that  went 
into  a  light  molt  during  the  warm  spell 
recently.  Do  you  think  they  will  come 
back  into  egg  production,  or  would  you 
sell  them  ?  s.  T.  B. 

Pennsylvania 

If  they  are  good  stock  we  should  give 
them  (further  opportunity.  They  are  quite 
likely  to  pick  up  and  do  better.. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Mar.  21.  —  Joint  dispersal  Guernsey 
herds  estate  F.  C.  Benham,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  estate  K.  B.  Coulter,  Clifton 
Springs  at  Coulter  Farms,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale.  East  St,.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

Apr.  8.— Aberdeen-Angus,  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davits,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.  — -  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

May  9. — Western  N.  Y.  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  Sale  at  Caldwell  Place, 
Marion,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 
manager. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  ^FRIESIAN 


Association  of  America 
Room  R-600,  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

•••  1 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B — 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

March  31 -April  5.  —  Grange  lecturers’ 
school,  annual  meeting,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


|  V.  DAIRY  CATTLE 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


600  Lbs.  Fat  As  2-Year-Olds 

Such  records  are  being  made  by  daughters  of 
our  herd  sires.  We  are  offering  Guernsey  Bull 
Calves  out  of  high  record  cows,  that  will  sire 
the  same  sort  of  heifers  for  you.  Write  us. 

Bethany-Homestead  Farms,  Honesdale,  Penna. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Our  barns  are  crowded  with  more  than  135  Guernseys, 
under  2  years  of  age.  To  make  room,  we  will  sell  a  few 
young  Guernseys,  (male  or  female)  at  very  low  prices. 
Write  immediately  for  pedigrees.  Herd  accredited  and 

blood-tested.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smith vllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEI 

Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  wrii 

EDCEWOOl)  HAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wli 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE! 

10  Ids.  Calves,  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  ids.  Springers, H6  Cows; 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sort;  other  cattle;  2  Ids  Work 
Horses.  Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON, Stockport,  la. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .-. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Biood  Test.  May 
Hose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Yt.  See. 


Aberdeen- Angus  Beef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  Bred  heifers  for  sale. 

8.  D.  Wicks,  R.  I).  No.  2,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Having  purchased  an  entire 
herd  of  50  Milks  Goats,  will  sell 
part  of  these  at  bargain  prices. 

CHAS.  A.  STROH,  Milford,  Pa. 


Registered  jersey  bull  calves 

from  R.  of  M.  dams,  $60.00  up  F.  O.  B.  Herd 
federal  accredited  and  blood-tested.  Also  fine  big 
type  Poland  China  Pigs,  6  weeks  old,  $1  2,50  each,  with 
papers.  BENNETTS  POINT  FARMS,  Queenstown,  Md. 


SHEEP 


Five  Reg.  Dorset  Ewes 

with  lambs  by  side.  GEO.  D.  BRICE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


BRED  DOES  FOR  SALE— Grades 
of  three  breeds,  $25  to  $45. 
Elam  S.  Horst,  R.  t.Ronks,  Pa, 


Ten  (10)  Good  Reg.  Yearling  Rambouillet  Ewes 

Bred.  G.  D.  &  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Interlaken,  New  York 


SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bar  gains  ill  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

PEG-  SPOTTEO  POLAND-CHINAS— Sows,  Boars,  PigB. 
A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE?:r 

F.  M.  PaUlngton  &  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

AHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  $8  00  each.  Ped- 
v  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $15.00.  R.  HILL.  Senaca  Falls.  H.  T. 

pOR  SALE — Berkshire  Shoats — 35  to  100  pounds. 
*  Apply  at  Workmen’s  Circle,  Liberty,  New  York 

/CHOICE,  UNREGISTERED.  PUREBRED  0. 1.C.  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  weight  about  225  lbs.,  $32.50 
each  F.  O.  B.  ROY  BADGER,  DePeyster,  N.  Y. 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chaster  white  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs..  $4  60  to 
*8.00.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheawold,  Delaware 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Good  rugged  feeding  pigs,  weighing  18  to  20  ibs.  They 
will  satisfy  you  in  everyway.  Price  *5.50  ea.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  HIGHLAND  YARDS, WALTHAM.  A1A88 
Tel.  Wnl.  0888-M 

PICS !  PIGS !  PIGS ! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.50  each 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  *«.f>0  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds— Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  I).  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs, 
would  appreciate  your  orderand  can  assure  you  satisfsc- 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinuton,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5  each.  Ail  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S. — Chester  White  Barrons,  4  wks.  old,  $5.50  each. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock— 
Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
—all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old,  94.75  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  .  .  95.50  each. 

Will  shipC.  O.  C.— 10  days  trial  allowed. 

Yon  may  write  us  with  confidence. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

RABBITS  AND  CAVIES 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

K§,csrae1eeJ  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

from  registered  stock,  $2  up.  R.  NUTTALL,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

RARRITC  Raise  Chinchilla  Rabbits  for  profits.  Free  eataloi). 
IlHUul  1  a  NORTHLAND  RABBITRT,  Bos  203M,  Waved,.  Iowa. 

Uf  ANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 

If  letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road,  N.  Y.  C 

({LACK  FLEMISH  GIANT S— Choice  bred  docs,  *10  each. 
U  Satisfaction  guar.  HOWDEN’S  RABBIT  FARM,  Fillmore,  H.  T. 

CHD  SAIF*  1,0  ENGLISH  CAVIES— 75  BREEDERS 

■  Wli  uHLL  ■  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 

C.  PATTERSON,  R.  No.  1,  Box  133A,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

|  .\  DOGS 

ITcar-om  Rabbit  Hound  Female 

Price,  ♦!©.  MIKE  GREXA,  R.  F.  1).  No.  2,  Spring:  Creek,  l’a. 

FOR  SALE!  Pnnninc'*  mos-  old.  u.  K.  C.  register- 
Boston  Terrier*  U(l|HCOed.  Sired  by  great  grandson 
ot  Mosholu  Blink.  MRS.  JE88E  KEMP,  ShingleboDee,  Pa. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Hontieello,  Iowa 

Ia0l1  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m2ostoo?d. 

Males,  $6,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

pOLLIE  PUPPIK8 — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TEliRIEK  PC' PS— Handsome 

and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Pa. 

FOR  punU/  PIIDDICQ  Red,  pedigreed,  7-wks.-old,  *25. 
SALE  WH  U II  rurrico  JOHNMPPEKT,  Chester,  New  York 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TEItKIEKS  —  Lists 
IV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

ITOR  SALE— Pedigreed  German  Police 

*  Male,  1%  years  old.  HOWARD  RUFF,  Dnnraven,  N.  Y. 

/COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— 2  months.  Males, 
*10;  females,  *5.  O.  11.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

rtOG  PROBLEMS  SOLVED— Reliable  Ger.  Shepherd 
U  Pups,  *10.00.  R.  GRAHAM  -  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

|  HORSES 

FOR  SALE 

40— SHETLAND  PONIES-40 

#60.00  Per  Head— If  You  Take  All 

%  Spotted  Mares,  safe  in  foal,  all  young.  One  of  the 
best  herds  in  America.  Time  if  you  want.  Lot  of  Bug¬ 
gies,  Harness  and  Saddles,  cheap.  Single  Ponies,  $75 
each.  PONY  FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 

For  Sale  BELGIAN  STALLION 

coming  3  years  old.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  ~ 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  HogB 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 
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With  the  Livestock 


Southdown  Sheet.  —  Roast  lamb  of 
typical  Southdown  quality  was  the  ap¬ 
propriate  base  of  the  dinner  served  at  the 
47tli  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Southdown  Breeders’  Association  in 
Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago.  About.  50 
members  were  present.  A  memorable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  occasion  was  the  farewell 
presidential  address  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb, 
who,  after  five  years’  service  at  the  head 
of  the  organization,  and  because  of  his 
advancing  years,  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  duties  of  the  office.  He  is  one  of  our 
foremost  animal  husbandry  teachers  and 
breed  authorities.  Homer  Hancock,  of 
Tennessee,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as 
president,  Geo.  S.  Belden,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  being  elected  vice-president.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  of  Secretary 
Win.  L.  Henning,  State  College.  Pa.,  the 
association’s  registration  business  was  13 
per  cent  greater  in  1029  than  in  1928. 
Southdowns  are  steadily  increasing  in 

regions  where  the  production  of  choice, 
light  lambs  and  unexcelled  mutton  is  a 
speciality  or  farm  side-line.  Sheep  of 
this  breed  are  famous  in  England  and 
America  for  their  compact  form,  short 
legs,  fine  bone,  high-dressing  percentages 
and  development  where  the  meat  is 
highest-priced.  The  rams  are  noted  for 
their  ability  to  transmit  these  charac¬ 
teristics  to  their  progeny  from  ewes  of 

other  breeds  or  grades. 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  —  A 
Southdown  enthusiast,  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Pennsylvania,  objects  to  some  of 
our  statements  about  Hampshires  in  the 
issue  of  Feb.  1,  wherein  we  said  that 
“Kentucky’s  noted  fat  lamb  industry  is 
based  largely  on  Hampshire  breeding 
Tennessee  is  making  headway  on  the 
same  foundation  ;  so  also  »is  Maryland.” 
Our  Pennsylvania  correspondent  writes : 
“There  are '85  active  Southdown  breeders 
in  Kentucky,  and  38  in  Tennessee. 
Kentucky  is  the  leading  Southdown  State 
in  the  Union,  and  Tennessee  is  a  close 
second.  In  either  of  these  States,  the 
Southdown  is  the  most  popular  breed  of 
sheep  today.”  All  this  is  interesting  and 
worth  printing,  but  it  does  not  disprove 
our  statement  that  “Kentucky’s  noted  fat 
lamb  industry  is  based  largely  on  a 
Hampshire  breeding,”  and  that  “Tennes¬ 
see  is  making  headway  on  the  same 
foundation.”  We  had  no  intention,  in 
what  we  said,  of  minimizing  the  recog¬ 
nized  and  increasing  prominence  of 
Southdowns  in  the  sheep  industry.  We 
were  writing  of  one  breed — the  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Heavy  Lambs.  —  Our  Pennsylvania 
correspondent  puts  this  question :  “What 
is  the  ideal  weight  for  a  market  lamb, 
and  what  breed  best  produces  the  quality 
in  that  lamb?”  There  is  no  “ideal  weight” 
for  a  market  lamb  except  at  certain 
markets  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  “ideal  weight”  varies  widely, 
according  to  markets  and  seasons.  _  No 
one  breed  has  a  monopoly  of  the  qualities 
that,  under  all  conditions,  would  produce 
the  most  profitable  lamb,  from  a  farmer's 
standpoint.  Nor  is  there  a  system  of 
cross-breeding  which,  under  all  conditions, 
would  be  the  most  profitable  for  all 
farmers.  It  is  human  and  commendable 
for  a  breeder  to  feel,  believe  and  declare 
that  his  breed  is  “the  best  in  the  world.” 
but  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  every- 
bodv  in  the  world,  nor  perhaps  the 
majority  of  liis  own  neighbors,  to  concur 
in  his  judgment.  At  the  principal  Mid- 
West  markets  during  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber  the  90-lb.  lamb  with  quality  was  the 
favorite  of  some  buyers.  That  is  a  heavy 
lamb,  from  a  Southdown  point  of  view; 
but  lambs  of  this  breed  that  weigh  90  lbs. 
are  seen  at  the  markets.  The  five  fat 
lambs  in  the  carcass  competition  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  December  were  purebred  or 
grade  Southdowns  that  averaged  90  lbs. 
on  foot,  and  dressed  a  little  over  48  lbs. 
Southdowns.  however,  are  seldom  if  ever 
big  and  coarse  even  when  they  are  un¬ 
commonly  heavy.  We  need  more  South- 
down  heredity  in  market  lamb  production 
in  the  East.  ' but  not  even  a  Southdown 
partisan  would  contend  that  all  of  our 
market  lambs  should  be  purebred  South- 
downs.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
qualities  of  the  breed  are  best  expressed 
by  other  breeds  and  grades  on  which 
Southdown  ramis  are  crossed.  In  January 
we  saw  at  College  Park,  Md  ,  a  remark- 
ably  high -qualified  band  of  cross-brecl 
yearling  ewes.  They  were  out  of  Delaine 
ewes  and  sired  by  a  Dorset  ram.  Bred 
to  a  good  Southdown  ram,  these  cross¬ 
bred  ewes  would  produce  early  lambs 
that,  if  well  fed  out,  should  be  well-nigh 
“ideal”  in  weight  and  quality,  for 
eastern  markets  at  certain  seasons.  1  hey 
would  owe  much  of  their  excellence,  but 
not  all  of  it,  to  the  Southdown  ram. 

Meat  Consumption.  —  Beef,  pork  and 
mutton  “smell  good  on  the  fire,  and  taste 
o-ood.”  They  are  palatable  and  wholesome, 
and  for  the  proteins  that  they  contain  ii 
is  doubtful  whether  there  are  equivalents 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  palate  and 
nutritional  chemistry.  _  Although  meat 
consumption  is  decreasing  in  America,  it 
remains  sufficiently  high_  per  capita  to 
insure  a  demand  for  an  indefinitely  long 
time  for  qualified  cuts  of  fresh  and  cuied 
meats  properly  prepared  and  packaged 
for  modern  retailing.  Our  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  food  habits  have  changed 
markedly  in  the  last  25  years.  C  ity  and 
suburban  people  are  increasing  their 


expenditures  for  foods  other  than  meats, 
and  for  amusements  and  service  of  many 
kinds.  Outdoor  labor  is  less  muscular 
than  it  used  to  be.  Much  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  working  indoors.  Consequently 
it  requires  less  food,  less  fat.  and  more 
lean  per  head  than  it  needed  a  generation 
ago.  La  mi)  and  mutton  consumption  is 
increasing  in  certain  populous  centers. 
At  64  markets  in  January  there  was  a 
decrease  of  2.5  per  cent  in  the  kill  of 
cattle,  and  6.6  per  cent  in  the  kill  of 
hogs,  or  50,600  less  cattle  and  330.000 
less  hogs ;  while  the  kill  of  lamb  or 
mutton  for  that  month  increased  by 
4,000,000  lbs.  or  89,400  head,  figured  ar 
an  average  dressing  of  45  lbs.  Neither 
cheaper  beef  nor  cheaper  pork  for  con¬ 
sumers  is  probable  this  year.  Both  are 
more  likely  to  be  higher  than  lower  at 
retail.  Under  these  conditions,  and  with 
a  more  widely-established  taste  for  lamb 
than  we  have  ever  had  before  in  this 
country,  the  outlook  for  producers  of 
qualified  lambs  is.  improving. 

The  Grass  Crop.  — -  A  New  England 
dairyman  recently  told  us  that  “the  man 
who  has  good  pasture  and  maintains  it, 
makes  the  most  money  out  of  the  milk 
that  he  markets.”  Every  dairyman  knows 
that  his  herd  produces  the  most  milk 
and'  does  it  at  the  lowest  cost  when  his 


pastures  are  at  their  best  late  in  the 
Spring  or  early  in  the  Summer.  An 
abundance  of  grass  of  good  quality  is 
essential  to  the  securing  of  the  best 
returns  from  dairy  cows,  as  dairymen 
often  remark.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  pasture  improvement  should 
be  under  way  on  numerous  dairy  farms 
in  the  East.  From  a  dairyman  in  this 
region  we  have  the  following :  “We  can 
improve  our  pastures  and  increase  their 
carrying  capacity  to  a  point  probably 
beyond  what  it  ever  was  in  the  past.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  will  lx1  necessary  to 
spend  some  money.  That  is  the  one 
thing  that,  more  than  any  other  prevents 
most  of  us  doing  things  that  some  of  our 
critics  wonder  why  we  don’t  do.  I 
believe,  however,  that  almost  any  land- 
owner  who  keeps  cows  can  afford  to 
begin  improving  some  of  his  pasture  this 
year.  I  know  that  barnyard  manures, 
ground  limestone  and  superphosphate 
applied  to  old,  weedy,  sour  grazing  areas 
will  make  a  wonderful  change  in  them 
in  a  year.  Some  of  these  are  too  hilly 
and  too  stony  to  plow,  but  they  Can  be 
greatly  improved  without  plowing.  They 
need  not  be  reseeded  except  where  there 
may  be  some  large  grassless  spots,  for  the 
hardy  varieties  of  grass  in  old  pastures 
usually  are  good  foundations  on  which  to 
build.  The  grass  crop  is  our  most  prob¬ 
able  feed.  Feed  production  is  what  we 
dairymen  want  from  our  pastures  and  we 
want  feed  production  in  pastures  because 


it  is  cheaper  to  grow  feed  in  fertilized 
pastures,  and  send  the  cows  after  it  than 
it  is  to  grow  it  on  tillable  land  and  send 
a  man  and  team  after  it.” 

From  Dan’s  Notebook.  —  The  first 
Hereford  calves  of  the  year  came  stronger 
than  we  had  expected  to  see  them,  after 
a  hard  Winter.  .  .  .Our  five  grade  Jersey 
cows,  along  with  our  brood  sows,  beef 
calves,  horses,  mules,  hens,  Redtop  seed, 
small  corn  crop,  some  good  Alsike  clover, 
plenty  of  work,  and  not  many  days’ 
absence  from  the  job,  pulled  the  farm 
through  without  a  deficit  in  1929.  .  .  .A 
40-acre  field  to  which  we  have  applied 
cattle  and  horse  barn  manures  for  six 
years,  and  three  tons  per  acre  of  ground 
limestone  13  years  ago,  paid  something 
last  year  on  what  it  is  worth  and  what 
we  have  spent  in  improving  the  soil.  .  .  . 
We  are  going  to  try  to  establish  a  flock 
of  Muscovy  ducks.  They  don’t  “quack,” 
their  almost  inaudible  calls  being  much 
like  those  of  Starlings.  It  is  said  that 
these  ducks  are  large,  hardy  and  good 
layers.  They  will  fly  upon  and  sit  on 
fences  and  limbs  like  turkeys.  .  .  .About 
the  best  advertising  that  a  roadside  farm 
can  get  consists  in  good  crops  and  good 
livestock  that  the  people  see  when  they 
pass  by.  Lots  of  tourists  early  in  the 
Summer  .stop  and  ask  questions  about 
Sudan  grass  and  cowpeas.  We  could  do 
some  seed  business,  for  many  of  our 
stranger-callers  want  to  buy  seed. 

d.  c.  w. 


Try  this 

INTERESTING 


YOURSELF 


.ERE’S  A  CHANCE  to  compare 
yourself  with  your  neighbors  ! 
Sharpen  up  the  pencil  and  fill  in 
your  dairy  record  to  the  right.  The 
answer  is  what  your  cows  are  do¬ 
ing  for  you  in  the  way  of  money 
per  day  over  feed  cost. 

Compare  it  with  the  records  already 
gathered  on  323,801  other  cows  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
average  profit  per  day  from  those 
cows  fed  hand-mixed  rations  is 
37  cents.  On  cows  fed  commercial 
feeds  ...  39  cents.  On  those  fed 
Purina  Cow  Chow  ...  45  cents ! 

Compare  yourself  with  these  other 
dairymen!  It  takes  only  a  minute 
to  fill  out  the  record  and  then  you’ll 
know!  And  besides  being  an  in¬ 
teresting  test,  it  may  show  you  a 
way  to  make  more  money ! 

Get  A  Checkerboard  Pencil  Free! 

As  soon  as  you’ve  filled  out  your 
record  and  discovered  where  you 
stand,  tear  out  this  sheet  and  mail 
it  to  Purina  Mills,  Gratiot 
Street,  St.  Louis i  Mo.,  and  in  a 
few  days  you’ll  find  a  checker « 
board  pencil  in  your  mailbox ... 
a  gift  from  the  Purina  Mills. 
Purina  is  interested,  too,  in  how 
well  your  cocos  are  doing! 
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Wilter 

W  Your  Milk  1 


The  Quick,  Easy  Way 
to  Remove  All  Dirt, 
Dust  and  Sediment 


Here’s  a  better  way  to  strain  your  milk  100 
per  cent  Clean  — •  in  just  one  straining. 
Purity  Sterilized  Filter  Discs  in  reality 
Filter  your  milk  and  remove  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  No  messy,  greasy  straining  cloths 
or  fine  mesh  screens  to  wash  and  sterilize. 
Purity  Filter  Discs  cost  so  little — you  use 
them  once  and  then  discard  them. 

-  fH 

FILTER  DISCS 

Strain  Milk  Absolutely  Clean 

Clean  M  ilk  Grades  Higher  and  brings  better  prices. 
No  matter  what  the  butterfat  content  is,  milk  must 
be  absolutely  clean  to  score  grade  “A.”  All  large 
dairies,  creameries  and  condensaries  recommend 
Purity  Filter  Discs  and  over  100,000  farmers  and 
dairymen  now  use  them.  No  other  method  of 
straining  is  so  clean;  so  easy;  so  quick;  so  simple. 
Try  Purity  Filter  Discs  once  and  you’ll  use  them 
always.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  us. 


17191717  1°  Day 
Jr  JtlJELlJCLl  TRIAL 

Write  at  once  for  details 
about  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity 
Filter-Strainer  and  our  10- 
day  free  trial  offer.  Find  out 
how  you  can  strain  every 
drop  of  milk  100%  clean 
with  this  simple  and  easy- 
to-use  Filter-Strainer  and 
Purity  Filter  Discs.  A  post 
card  will  bring  complete  in¬ 
formation — Write  at  once. 


Purity  Filter-Strainers  are  made  In  two  sizes,  10 
quart  and  18  quart.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere — 
or  order  direct  from  us. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  si3  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


DR.  Cl  ARKS  # 

0111*1 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorbine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horse  at  thesamc  time.  $2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 

W  ri  te  for  horse  book  4-B  free. 

A  wertfril«:,'Had  one  horse  with  swell* 
ing  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse  now 
going  sound  and  welL** 


ABSORBINE 


IWjJFjJfOUNG^ncZSjB^manSt^Sgrln^iejd^asSjJ 


More  Money 


with  a 


copper-content,  galvanized  Oil  r\ 

Irossmetal  oILO 

Keeps  ensilage  sweet  —  no  freeze  troubles  —  no 
shrinkage — no  swelling — fire-proof — windproof 
—  easily  made  higher  —  lifetime  satisfaction. 
Free  book — ‘  ‘  Users  Own  Words”  written  by 
I  250  satisfied  Ross  owners. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.;  Springfield,  Ohio 

. . 9)  63  Warder  St. 

Check  items  Wanted 


Hog  Houses 


Silos  ■  Stanchions 
Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


RDIR 

Animal  Depreciation  Less  Than  5% 

—on  sturdy  HARDER  stave  silos. 
Many  in  use  for  32  years  are  still 
plumb  and  good  for  many  more 
years. 

Lowe$t  Price*  oi  the  Year  Right  Now! 

Write  for  Harder  Silo  Catalog. 
Row  direct  prices  and  discount. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  INC. 

Box  Rl  Cobleskill,  N.  V. 

“Pioneer  Makers  of  Profitable  Silos’' 


Raising  Hogs  in  Maryland 

While  I  do  not  boast  yet  we  can  show 
a  profit  for  every  year  of  our  farming 
operations.  Half  of  our  milk  check  is 
used  to  buy  feed  for  cows,  hogs  and 
poultry,  while  the  other  half  is  used  for 
improvements  and  a  reserve  fund.  Our 
poultry  yields  sufficient  cash  to  keep  the 
table  and  other  departsments  of  the  house 
adequately  supplied. 

Our  hog  profits  are  usually  placed  in 
the  reserve  fund,  except  in  1926,  when 
that  side-line  was  especially  profitable, 
and  we  bought  a  new  car.  In  1921  we 
bought  some  purebred  Hampshire  pigs, 
which  pleased  everybody  who  saw  them. 
A  neighbor  from  the  West  offered  us  a 
registered  bull  calf  for  a  young  sow’s 
first  litter  of  seven  pigs.  That  Avas  a 
lucky  exchange  for  us,  because  we  got 
some  real  Holstein-Friesian  breeding,  and 
our  Western  friend  learned  of  our  Hamp- 
shires.  Six  months  later,  he  came  back  for 
some  more  pigs.  By  this  deal  we  got  a 
good  registered  heifer  that  had  been  bred 
to  one  of  the  best  bulls.  So,  without  any 
noticeable  outlay  of  money,  we  were 
established  in  the  purebred  business.  But 
the  pedigrees  were  a  side-line. 

Our  hog  business  for  20  years  or  more 
on  this  farm  has  been  a  side-line.  The 
permanent  pasture  needed  some  extra 
plant  food  and  our  dairy  specialist  neigh¬ 
bors  needed  pigs  to  produce  their  own 
pork.  The  finely-divided  hog  manure  with 
that  from  the  chicken  houses  furnishes 
every  Winter  an  ideal  top-dressing  for 
cow  meadows.  Moreover,  the  barrow 
pigs  produce  for  our  neighbors  thick,  long 
Hampshire  hams  and  thin-rind  bacon. 

Another  pleasant  experience  of  having 
a  nice,  sleek  herd  of  black  hogs,  with 
white  belts  over  their  shoulders,  was  the 
favorable  comment  by  neighbors.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  that  joy  as  vanity  because  we 
named,  our  first  sow  Marble  Lawn  Pride. 
At  least  she  looked  as  good  to  us  as  sows 
which  gentlemen  farmers  had  imported 
at  fancy  prices.  She  raised  nice  pigs  and 
lots  of  them.  When  she  was  killed,  she 
weighed  545  lbs.  The  county  agent  had 
to  take  notice  of  these  purebred  hogs, 
even  though  he  had  been  partial  to 
another  breed  of  the  lard  type.  Selected 
pairs  and  trios  not  akin  were  being 
ordered  by  boys  and  girls  and  experienced 
breeders  from  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and 
nearby  States. 

The  real  profits  from  hogs  are  only 
partially  due  to  having  a  husky  breed.  A 
hog  that  is  habitually  industrious  as  a 
forager  will  make  good  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Feed  must  be  provided  economi¬ 
cally.  The  Hampshire  hog  likes  greens. 
To  supply  green  feed,  we  fenced  off 
three  one-eighth-acre  lots,  which  grew, 
successively,  oats  and  rape,  sweet  clover, 
corn  and  Soy  beans.  Other  green  feed 
was  tried,  but  with  less  success  in  growing 
it  or  less  relish  by  the  hogs.  In  the 
Winter,  silage  and  fine  hay  from  the 
floors  of  feeding  rooms  of  the  cow  and 
horse  barn,  supply  this  same  appetite. 
Bones  and  inferior  meat  are  cooked  with 
small  potatoes  and  pumpkins  to  turn 
them  into  valuable  pork.  However,  no 
kitchen  swill  is  given  to  our  hogs,  because 
many  eases  of  cholera  among  hogs  in 
Maryland  are  traced  to  this  source. 

Carroll  Co.,  Md.  john  D.  roop 

Arranging  Brooder  Canopy 

Will  you  inform  me  how  many  inches 
should  be  allowed  in  height  of  edge  of 
brooder  canopy  from  floor?  J.  w.  B. 

The  height  of  the  canopy  is  determined 
by  the  stove  or  legs  supporting  it.  If  a 
stove  is  not  used,  without  measuring, 
I  should  say  that  the  edge  is  usually 
from  8  to  10  in.  from  the  floor.  This 
need  not  be  any  fixed  distance,  however. 
With  warmer  weather,  the  hover  might 
well  be  lifted  a  little  from  its  original 
position,  thus  giving  more  air  space  be¬ 
neath  and  sufficient  heat.  Heat  enough 
should  be  supplied  to  enable  the  chicks 
to  lie  in  a  circle  just  outside  the  edge 
of  the  hover,  instead  of  beneath  it.  When 
chicks  are  comfortable,  they  will  be  found 
in  such  a  ring  or  scattered  about  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  stove.  If  they 
huddle  beneath  the  hover,  more  heat  or 
less  space  to  be  heated  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  M.  B.  D. 


Billy  :  “What  does  your  brother  work 
at.  Tommy?”  Tommy:  “He’s  in  the 
talkies.”  Billy :  “What  part  does  he 
take?”  Tommy:  “He’s  the  approaching 
footsteps  in  the  big  scene.” — Birmingham 
Post. 


05.000 

Chicks 


On  Full  Time 


There  were  95,000  of  them  in  all — 
penned  in  groups — different  groups  get¬ 
ting  different  feeds.  95,000  chicks  under 
constant,  close  inspection — each  bit  of 
their  feed  accurately  weighed — their 
weights  taken  regularly — complete 
records  kept  for  each  pen,  of  feed  eaten, 
of  rate  of  growth ,  hone  and  body 
development 9  feathering 9  health 
and  vitality • 

Four  years  of  that  brought  an  improved 
Larro  Chick  Starter — a  better  Chick  Starter  than  it  had 
ever  been  possible  to  make  before. 

It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  improved  Larro  show  better 
results  in  the  pens  where  it  was  first  tried  ...  It  had  to 
prove  its  greater  feeding  value  on  thousands  of  chicks  .  .  . 
It  had  to  prove  that  it  would  raise  bigger-boned,  faster¬ 
growing,  healthier  chicks  and  make  more  money  in 
farm  floeks9  and  commercial  poultry  yards  than 
any  other  Chick  Starter. 

The  thousands  of  chicks  raised  each  year  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm,  are  the  proving  flock  for  the  millions  raised 
by  Larro  Feeders.  They  work  full  time — testing  feeds. 

Many  a  high  sounding  theory  is  flattened  out  by  that  work, 
for  results  are  the  basis  upon  which  Larro  Feeds  are  judged. 
See  your  Larro  dealer  and  get  a  supply  of  Larro  Chick 
Starter  and  Chick  Grains  now. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY-HOGS— DAIRY 


LARRO  FAMILY  FLOUR 


Part  of  the  Poultry  Plant ,  Larro  Research  Farm 


^Before  You  Build  a  BARN 
See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

— and  costs  much  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
in  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  com¬ 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  success  for  25  years.  One  in  a  vicinity 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 

Write  for  Free  Beamless  Barn  Bulletin. 
Louck*  &  Son  of  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


Legs  like  tills'^. 


-or  money 


made  sound  again  while  horse  works- 
back.  Use  the  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-the-Horse  Treatment 

1 ,000,000  users  say  it’s  good.  Send  now  for  great-  '• 
est  horse  book  ever  given  away  —  FREE.  Tells  ” 
how  to  locate  and  treat  all  lamenesses.  Book, 
sample  guarantee,  and  proof  that  "Save-the 
Horse”  makes  good  all  sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Ask  your  druggist— or  order  direct 


GARGET,  CAKED  UDDERS,  SPIDERS, 

Udder  Infection,  Lost  Quarters,  Fouls,  Etc. 
A.D.D.’s  “Save  the  Cow”  ends  trouble  permanently  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED.  YOU  CAN’T  LOSE.  Users  report  marvelous  cures 
on  all  of  above.  This  powerful,  penetrating,  soothing  absorbent 
is  safe,  sure,  humane.  Nothing  injurious  to  man  or  beast.  Con¬ 
centrated  healing  power — gives  instant  relief.  Fampus  dairy 
herds  keep  sending  repeat  orders.  Trial  cures  skeptics.  At 
druggists,  feed  stores  or  postpaid  $1.00  full  size  bottle.  Order 
today,  or  write  for  booklet  “Save  the  Cow.” 

A.  D.  DRISCOLL,  WHITNEY  POINT,  N.  Y. 
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CHICKS  AND  DUCKLINGS 


quick  maturing,  from  hardy 
parent  stock.  Bred,  hatched 
and  priced  right.  Prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Free  circular. 

RAINBOW  HATCHERY 
Box  B  New  Washington,  Ohio 


rTCCI?  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Fggs, 
V3 rir 4X7 Hj  $6.00;  $28.50  per 50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  bleeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS  lpTk .Vs 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  $26.00, 
50  for  $13.50  prepaid.  100#  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 


$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14—100.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KINS,  Blip.  L.  I  .  Men  Fork 


TIIRKTVC12  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $6  post- 
I  lift  nc.  I  O  paid ;  $45  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Mating  headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Catalog.  Breeders 
and  poults  reasonable.  HIGHLAND  FAItN,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  pekin  duckling,  $so  per  ioo. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Darker,  N.  Y. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


White  Wyandotte  -  White  Rock 

BABY  CHICKS  and  Older,  14c  up 

Eggs,  stock.  Winners  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  Big  type,  iieavy 
layers,  large  eggs,  disease  free.  A.  P. 
A.  certified.  Catalogue  free. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN 

Box  195A  Mansfield,  Ohio 


White  Rock  Chicks  Egg  Pedigreed  Mates 

Winners  of  5  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Flocks  on  free 
range,  healthy  and  strong.  Also  six  to  ten  weeks-old 
pullets  at  reasonable  prices.  Get  literature  and  prices. 
Write  today. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  Hl-GKADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  It N 118  Shelby.  Ohio 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100#  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred  O  I  I  ¥  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  L/lllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  Per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100#  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  25,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  jO0 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

500  lots  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  (locks.  100# 
live  delivery.  B.  N-  LAUVER,  McAlisterville.  Penna. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  IOO#  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferri s  and  Hollywood  Strains 
Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1.000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  Flocks  culled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Prfiot  I,.  It.  Walck  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Dept.  M,  Greencastle,  l*a 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100#  live  delivery  guar- 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BREEDER 

HATCHERY 

MAN 


For  exceptionally  high  flock  averages 
of  large,  white  eggs— buy  your  Leg¬ 
horn  Chlx  from  large  type,  pedi¬ 
greed,  intensively  bred  stock.  Folder 
on  request.  ROY  A.  KEUTE,  Bellport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CWe  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
II  If*  VC  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng. 
lllwIVw  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTBY  FARM  New  Washinglen,  Ohie 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100# 
live  arrival.  3.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Reaver  Springe,  Penns. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $11.00 — 100.  100#  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  1VM  K.  GRAHAM,  MoAllatervilie,  I'a. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 


_ _ _ _  Breeders  shipped  every- 

__ere.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds .  Send  for  catalog  and  vrice  list. 


Highest  market  over  known, 

wh< 


HI  .  n  i  /i  83  N.  Beacon  Si, 

Allston  aquab  Co.  allston,  mass. 


From  blood-tested- breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  si zc  eggs.  Foundation 
‘  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

\Mail  Coupon  Today/ 

I  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 


I  Name  . 


Addret# 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  ioo  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. ..$12  $57.50  $110 
Everlay  Brown  Leg.  ...  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks..  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks .  9  42.50  80 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro¬ 
duction  breeders  insure  outstanding 
Our  business  has  been  built  on  pleased 
customers  and  satisfied  home  trade.  An  order 
this  year  will  convince  you. 


chicks. 


FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 


Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh  &  Br.  Leghorns S3.50  16.50  $12.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  It.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan. _  4.60  8  50  16.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Free  Catalog.  NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  106,  Bellolonle.Pa. 


Officially  BLOOD-TESTED  Flocks 

FROM  LARGEST  STATE  SU¬ 
PERVISED  BLOOD  -  TESTED 
HATCHERY  IN  PENNA. 
Why  buy  just  ordinary  chicks 
when  you  can  get  officially 
blood-tested  chicks  (that  give 
results)  at  the  same  price  or 
less.  Save  money  and  disap¬ 
pointment  by  ordering  NOW. 
Special  Discounts  for  Early 
Orders.  Catalog  Free. 

PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc..  Box  N,  Lewietown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  600 

Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns  -  $2.76  $5.60  »10  $49 

Rocks  and  Wyandottes  ...  -  3.60  7.00  13  64 

Heavy  Broilers .  3.25  6.50  12  59 

Light  Broilers .  2.76  4.60  8  39 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  20  years  in  business. 
Hogan  tested  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


Tancred  Strain  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  and  eggs  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  McA  LISTER  VILLI.,  PENNA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  $3  54  $6  75  $13.00  062.50  0120.00 
8.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  3  25  6  25  12  00  57.50  110.00 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas  3.00  5  75  11.00  53  75  105-00 

Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes.  3.75  7.25  14.00  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants _  4.50  8-75  17.00  82.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers..  3  00  5.75  11  00  53.75  105-00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers...  2-50  4.75  9  00  43-75  85-00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  5.25  10.25  20.00  100.00  . 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greoler  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcher,  Chicko.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens  each  containing  13  birds.  First 
column  gives  production  of  the  highest  10 
for  week  ending  Feb.  27,  1930,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  total  to  date. 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  30  439 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  60  760 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me _  60  824 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  47  728 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  52  789 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  46  552 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  55  772 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  56  873 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa .  56  696 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr..  N.  Y...  41  523 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn....,  55  835 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn....  56  712 

Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass....  37  613 

R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass .  59  856 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J..  23  454 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  41  688 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  53  490 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  45  701 

Jerseyland  Farms,  X.  J .  18  262 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  35  714 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada...  44  450 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  52  676 

H.  F.  Barber.  Mass .  52  691 

H.  F.  Barber.  Mass .  43  661 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y .  29  526 

E.  H.  Rucker,  la .  43  745 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  35  586 

Havemeyer  Farm,  XT.  Y .  25  325 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  60  940 

Nobby  F.  W.  Wyan.,  N.  H..  .  8  184 

Jack  Wrennall,  Eng .  47  692 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada .  53  760 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass....  56  865 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  55  838 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  59  891 

H.  R.  Rowell.  Mass .  59  966 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  42  397 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  51  611 

C.  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  53  718 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  63  969 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass .  62  931 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn....  56  884 

H.  G.  Colt,  Conn. .  64  1058 

Cbarlescote  Farm,  Mass .  60  900 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  58  964 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass .  58  955 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  50  797 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn .  50  687 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn....  50  557 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn...  40  355 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass....  57  908 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  60  814 

Pamenter’s  Farm.  Mass .  56  768 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  64  816 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H .  62  978 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H .  51  692 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  57  858 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . .  ..  63  813 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . . .  52  493 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  47  513 

AUSTRALORPS 

L.  A.  Allen,  Vt .  50  469 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .  57  536 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  TiP.T 


S.  C.  W.  Lvghorns— Tancred  Strain . SI  2.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocka . S I  4.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . St  5.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . SI  1.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . S  9.00  per  100 


600  lots,  c  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 


T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  QUAUTY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto— “GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.50  $6.50  $13.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2  50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULT II Y  FARM 
N.  J.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Rout*,  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


/ — t  Wl  1 0  If  C2  pay  streak  quality 

VJ  n  1  V/  IV  a - •  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

CRCC  PATAI  DC  Our  biz  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  the  de- 
■  “  —  a  *  ML  VU  tails  at  oner .  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124,  Tiro,  Ohio 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.60  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.60  180 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00perl00 
100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

OLGAK  SPUING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Keister,  Prop.,  It.  No.  2,  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


FOR  MAY  100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $  9.00  $42.50  $  85 

Large  English — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  10.00  47.60  90 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C  .  12.00  65.00  105 

100#  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  IIATCIIEItT  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Aaa«*l!4w  Mtiaha  White,  Barred  and  Colum- 

UU3IIIV  IflllCKS  bian  Rocks  from  well  culled 

and  mated  flocks.  Postage 
paid.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 

PE0LA  POULTRY  YARDS  A  HATCHERY.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y .  53  805 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc,,  XT.  J. ..  58  865 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn..  53  929 

O.  T.  Gregg,  Conn .  53  830 

T.  II.  Mettler,  N.  J .  53  639 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  55  910 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore .  61  962 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada .  51  805 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  1 .  56  934 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  56  702 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y...  57  763 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  52  664 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass....  56  945 

Tom  Barron,  England .  56  931 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash...  58  872 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Yr .  52  761 

Granger  P.  Farm,  Conn .  56  833 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.  55  885 

St.  John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo .  22  448 

Eigenraucli  Farms,  XT.  J .  25  437 

C.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  54  847 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  56  888 

Toivonen  L.  Farm,  Pa .  64  1053 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  50  886 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  XT.  J .  50  689 

Peetoocee  P.  Plant,  Pa .  56  756 

Broadview  Farm.  Conn .  53  701 

W.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.,  44  714 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y .  59  881 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo .  38  773 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y .  50  760 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  XT.  Y. .  . .  56  754 

Cloverdale  P.  Farm,  XT.  Y....  55  842 

Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y....  51  756 

Fox  &  Son  P.  Farm.  N.  J.. . .  56  890 

W.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y.. .  57  819 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  52  669 

Steelman  P.  Farms,  Pa .  63  975 


Keeping  Breeds  Separate 

How  long  would  roosters  have  to  be 
separated  from  a  flock  to  avoid  mixture 
in  the  eggs.  I  have  White  Rocks  and 
Barred  Rocks  and  would  like  to  raise 
some  young  ones  of  each  kind.  M.  R. 

New  York 

At  least  two  weeks  should  be  allowed 
to  elapse  when  changing  males  in  a  flock 
if  the  influence  of  the  first  is  not  desired 
upon  the  chicks  and  a  longer  time  is  very 
desirable.  Three  or  four  weeks  would 
be  much  better  if  the  time  is  available. 

M.  B.  D. 


#lb  ^tefearb  Jfarm 

LARGEST  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRED  ROCKS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Highest  heavy  breed  rec¬ 
ord  ever  made  at  Storrs 
averaging  over  275  eggs 
per  bird. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS-  EGGS 
STOCK 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  Bred  for  high  production 
and  egg  size.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB 

Box  R,  West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


PURE  DflQprn  RAPtfC  5  14  Per  100 

BRED  BHIflfCU  IfUVRd  1 28 per  1000 

Heavy  Mixed,  $9  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery  guar.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rl,  McClure,  Pa- 


Kline’s 


Barred 
R  |o  c  k 


Chicks 


Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


E.  A.  HIRT’S  O  c 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Circular  FREE. 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  1000  lots. 
Hatches  weekly.  Write  for  circular.  Low  prices 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


P  IIIP  V  C  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
UniWIVw  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Sealord,  Delaware 


FRANC  AIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Auslralorps— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Karmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  H.  T. 


BRED  TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

J.  Tropeano  -  -  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Eggs 


T~»  ABY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
JO  (jl'AUTY  POULT II Y  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Bel. 


WPI  VTTWIllth  RliplfC  D.  Fishel’s  the  Best  for  35 
.riylllUUllI  HULKS  years.  WINNERS, PRODUC¬ 
ERS.  Come  to  Headquarters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDEItS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  free.  U.  U.  FIS1IEL,  Box  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Bocks .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  XI. 00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  le  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 


O.  1*.  LEI8TEH,  Box  U,  McAlisterville,  I’enna 


BEST  QUAUTY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $12.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
ns  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
E1IGAI1  C.  LEISTER,  U.  11.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

We  have  the  improved  English  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns.  We  breed  for  egg  production  from  pedigree 
flocks.  We  hatch  chicks  from  two  yearling  liens.  100# 
live  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Free  circular. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
3.  W.  Amlg,  Prop.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Penna. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

If  They  Die — We  Replace  Them 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  guaran¬ 
tee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades.  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1  07,  Kenton,  O. 


STROUP’S  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched— Safe  Delivery 

Reds .  $14.00  a  100  Wh.  Leghorns. .  $12.00  a  100 

Barred  Rocks  14.00  a  100  Mixed  ....  10.00  n  100 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  -  MIFFLIN,  PENN  A. 
8.  G.  Stroup,  Prop. 


VALLEY 

VIEW 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $12.00  per  100 

B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  1100  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

600  lots  Jfce  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville.  Pemia. 


/-»  BABY  n 

ChickS 


from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 
hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prepaid.  100#  live  delivery. 

25  Chicks .  $3.26  100  Chicks .  $  12.00 

50  Chicks .  6.50  1000  Chicks..  120.00 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  •  MILFORD,  DEL. 

Made  a  Fortune  With  Chickens ! 

E.  L.  Wyckoff,  tells  how  he  did  it.  In  each  issue  he 
gives  away  valuable  life-time  secrets.  Four  months,  10c. 
11,000  Poultry  Hint  Book  with  a  3  years’  sub.  for  $1.00. 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 
Box  66  Sellersville,  Penna. 

Poultry  Netting  -  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bargain  Prices  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  G5  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

rUIPI/’O  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  HII  K  >  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  1 2e.  100# 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  I,.  REAVER,  DleAllsterrllle.  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  mornifcg  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week's  paper. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC.  —  Brokerage  firms  of 
California  March.  6  faced  the  possibility 
that  .they  may  be  unable  to  collect  millions 
of  dollars  lost  playing  the  stock  market 
on  a  margin  if  the  debtors  refuse  to  pay. 
In  a  decision  handed  down  in  Superior 
Court  Judge  Stanley  Murray  ruled  that 
playing  the  market  on  a  margin  as  noth¬ 
ing  but  gambling  and  that  a  debt  incurred 
in  that  manner  is  illegal.  The  decision 
was  given  in  the  suit  of  an  assignee  of 
the  II.  J.  Barneson  &  Co.,  brokerage 
firm,  against  Quinto  Barsotti  for  $3,940. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  shaken  by 
an  earthquake  'lasting  forty-five  seconds 
March  7.  It  was  the  worst  tremor  since 
1914. 

Imperiled  by  burning  timbers  and 
falling  coal,  rescue  squads  went  into  the 
flame-swept  Wolf  Run  mine  of  the  Warne 
Collieries,  near  Amsterdam,  O.,  March 
10  and  brought  87  men  to  the  surface, 
two  of  them  dead  .from  smoke  fumes  and 
one  injured.  The  fire  was  under  control 
at  the  time  the  men  were  rescued. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  whose  variegated 
career  of  physician,  explorer,  author, 
lecturer  and*oil  promoter  was  interrupted 
bv  a  14-year  sentence  to  Leavenworth 
Federal  Prison  *has  been  released  on 
parole.  Convicted  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  connection  with  an  oil  pro¬ 
motion  scheme  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
Dr.  Cook  has  served  nearly  five  years  of 
his  sentence.  He  also  spent  14  months  in 


jail  awaiting  a  decision  on  an  appeal. 

The  owner  of  an  automobile  livery, 
who  rents  automobiles  to  persons  who 
drive  them,  cannot  be  held  liable  for 
injuries  that  result  from  the  acts  of  the 
person  who  rented  the  car,  unless  actual 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  livery  owner 
is  ishown,  the  supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey  ruled  March  7.  In  making  its 
ruling  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  a 
verdict  for  damages  against  the  Newark 
Drive-Urself  Company,  obtained  by  Fred 
Maurer  of  Elizabeth.  Maurer  was  in  an 
accident  with  a  car  driven  by  James 
Brown  of  Elizabeth  and  rented  from  the 
Drive-Urself  Company. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Police  armed  with 
sawed-off  shotguns,  tear  gas  and  black¬ 
jacks  fought  for  a  half  hour  March  6 
with  Communist  demonstrators  in  front 
of  the  White  House  before  they  quelled 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  riots  Washing¬ 
ton  has  seen  in  many  years.  Only  when 
patrolmen  were  ordered  to1  attack  with 
tear  gas  were  the  authorities  able  to  gain 
control  of  the  situation  and  scatter  the 
remnants  of  a  crowd  of  5,000  men  and 
women  that  milled  riotously  just  outside 
the  iron  picket,  fence  of  the  White  House. 

Three  States  alone — New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio — will  spend  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  in  1930  on  State,  county 
and  municipal  public  works.  The  figures 
are  $475,275,442  for  New  York,  $305,- 
988,118  for  Pennsylvania  and  $233,225,- 
000  for  Ohio.  This  fact  was  brought  out 
in  a  statement  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Robert  P.  Lamont  telling  of  the  practical 
completion  of  the  department’s  survey  of 
the  Cnited  States  undertaken  after  the 
President’s  business  conferences  last  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  shows  that  the  $7,000,000,000 
construction  program  for  1930,  promised 
by  governmental  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  is  rapidly  being 
put  into  effect.  Reports  from  two-thirds 
of  the  States  promise  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  to  hurry  the  program. 

Foreseeing  the  time  when  babies  will  be 
born  in  submarines  underneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  isea  and  in  aircraft  far  in 
the  clouds.  Chairman  Johnson  of  the 
I  louse  Immigration  Committee,  introduced 
a  bill  March  10  to  provide,  that  an  immi¬ 
grant  born  in  either  craft  <shall  have  the 
nationality  of  his  father.  Looking  even 
further  into  the  future,  the  measure  also 
would  apply  to  those  born  on  any  “other 
agency  of  transportation.” 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  President 
Hoover  declared  March  10  that  the  idea 
the  Republic  was  created  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  is  a  mockery  that  must 


be  eradicated  at  the  first  dawn  of  under¬ 
standing.  President  Hoover,  paying  high 
tribute  to  boyhood,  spoke  ina  vein 
appropriate  to  the  subject.  But  in  fitting 
his  own  ideas  into  the  expression  of 
childhood  he  was  careful  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  question  of  responsibility  in 
citizenship  is  an  important  problem  which 
should  be  considered  seriously. 

The  American  delegation  has  reached 
the  unanimous  position  that  the  United 
States  will  not  take  part  in  any  con¬ 
sultative  pact  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  London  naval  treaty.  This 
conclusion  by  the  American  delegates 
represents  a  reasoned  conclusion  reached 
only  after  considerable  study,  in  which 
President  Hoover  was  consulted  and  after 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  proposition 
had  been  most  painstakingly  weighed. 
The  reason  for  the  American  decision 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  consulta¬ 
tive  pact  by  which  the  five  powers  here 
represented,  including  America,  would 
pledge  themselves  to  confer  in  case  of 
war  or  danger  of  war  sought  by  France 
in  exchange  for  her  reducing  her  naval 
program.  It  is  .the  position  of  the 
American  delegation  that,  in  making  such 
a  pact  at  this  conference  as  a  condition 
for  France’s  cutting  her  means  of  national 
defense  all  the  other  powers,  including 
America,  would  be  assuming  an  obligation 
which  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned  would  be  contrary  to  its  tra¬ 
ditional  foreign  policy  of  avoiding 
political  entanglements. 


OBITUARY.  —  William  Howard  Taft, 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
died  at  Washington  March  8  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  the  son  of  Judge 
Alphonso  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  a  native  of 
Vermont  who  was  a  member  of  President 
Grant’s  Cabinet,  and  who  also  served  as 
Minister  to  Austria  and  Russia.  William 
Howard  Taft  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
Sept.  11,  1857.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1878,  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati 
law  school,  and  practised  law.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  salient  points  in  his  career: 
lS87-’90 — Judge  Superior  Court  Cincin¬ 
nati.  1890-’92 — Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  1892-1900 — -United  States 
Circuit  Judge,  6th  District.  1896-1900 — 
Dean,  law  department,  University  of 
Cincinnati.  1900-’01 — President  United 
States  Philippine  Commission.  1901-’04 
— Civil  Governor  of  Philippines.  1904-’08 
— Secretary  of  War.  1906 — Sent  to  Cuba 
to  adjust  insurrection  there,  and  acted 
for  a  short  time  as  provisional  Governor. 
1907 — Visited  Panama,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Japan  and  Philippine  Islands.  1908 — - 
Nominated'  and  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  1912 — Renominated  and 
defeated  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  three- 
cornered  race,  other  candidate  being 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  Bull  Moose  ticket. 
1913-’21 — Kent  Professor  of  law  at  Yale. 
1921 — Appointed  Chief  Justice  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding.  1930  (February  3)  — 
Resigned  as  Chief  Justice. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farming-dale,  Long  Island. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  13 
birds.  Reports  are  made  for  the  10 
highest. 

“Under  what  conditions  should  the 
rearing  of  chickens  on  a  range  be  aban¬ 
doned?” 

When  poultry  ranges  become  so  con¬ 
taminated  with  poultry  parasites  and 
poultry  disease  organisms  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  in  spite  of  careful  management 
to  raise  vigorous  healthy  pullets  free 
from  parasites,  confinement  rearing  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  On  the  other  hand  poultrymen  who 
have  considerable  acreage  will  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  continue  to  grow  pullets  on 
clean  land.  Pullets  should  have  a  place 
in  a  crop  rotation  planned  so  that  chick¬ 
ens  or  poultry  manure  will  not  be  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground  more  than  one  sea¬ 
son  out  of  three. 

However,  the  use  of  a  rotation  will  not 
be  a  guarantee  that  coccidiosis  and 
worms  will  not  make  their  appearance. 
Strict  sanitation  or  cleanliness  must  be 
practiced.  This  means  clean  houses, 
clean  feeding  and  watering  equipment  and 
clean  feed.  Poultry  manure,  wherever 
it  accumulates,  whether  on  the  floor,  on 
the  roosts,  near  the  chick  exits,  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  house,  around  the 
waterers,  or  near  the  food  boxes,  must 
be  removed  from  possible  contact  with 
the  chickens  and  must  be  kept  in  a  place 
which  is  fly  proof.  The  problem  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  soil  near  the  brooder  house  or 
range  shelter  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  move  the  houses  or  shelters  75  or 
100  ft.  every  two  weeks  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season. 

Instead  of  considering  confinement 
rearing  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  ills  of 
young  stock,  it  should  be  adopted  only  as 
a  substitute  for  extensive  methods.  While 
confining  chickens  solves  some  problems 
it  also  produces  other  problems,  princi¬ 
pally  cannibalism.  The  use  of  a  concrete 
yard  or  a  wire  platform  or  a  combination 
of  both  is  the  keystone  of  confinement 
rearing.  The  chief  object  of  this  method 
is  to  keep  the  chickens  off  the  ground. 
Often  it  is  necessary  to  fly  screen  the 
wire  platform  and  the  pens  inside  of  the 
house. 

When  one  practices  confinement  rear¬ 
ing,  cleanliness  becomes  the  most  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  successful  management. 
Pens  must  be  cleaned  more  often,  dead 
chicks  removed  promptly  and  every  item 
on  the  clean  management  program 
checked  carefully.  In  this  connection  all 
of  the  mottoes  and  slogans  which  have  a 
place  in  the  farmer’s  office  or  feed  room, 
should  give  way  to  the  one  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  produced  :  “An  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

In  deciding  whether  to  grow  pullets  on 
the  ground  or  on  wire  or  concrete,  it 
would  be  well  to  note  the  advice  of 
Professor  FI.  C.  Knandel,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  based  on  three 
years’  experience  with  confinement  rear¬ 
ing.  He  says,  “Under  no  circumstances 
would  it  be  advisable  to  raise  fowls  in 
confinement  if  they  can  be  successfully 
raised  on  free  range.” — D.  II.  Horton, 
Head,  Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  20th  week  of  the  eighth 
annual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test  the  1,000  best  pullets  laid  4.761  eggs 
or  at  the  rate  of  68  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  .2  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  is  11.6  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  20th  week 
of  the  1929  contest.  The  birds  have  laid 
54,132  eggs  since  October  15,  1929.  This 
is  8,292  more  eggs  than  were  laid  during 
the  first  20  weeks  of  the  last  contest  and 
is  214  more  eggs  than  has  ever  been  laid 
at  Farmingdale  during  the  first  20  weeks 
of  any  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  20th  Week. — White 
Leghorns :  W.  8.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich., 
65.25  points,  64  eggs :  Vreeland  Breeding 
Farm,  N.  J.,  64.90,  62;  Kilbourn  Poultry 
Farm,  Mich.,  64.45,  63 ;  Oak  Brook  Farm. 


N.  Y.,  63.95.  61 ;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
Mich.,  63.40,  61;  M.  P.  Phillips,  N.  Y., 
63.20,  59  ;  John  M.  Lukert,  N.  Y.,  63.20, 
61. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Son,  Mich.,  943.25  points,  962  eggs ;  Lone 
Pine  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  921.10,  961 ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  854.75, 
938 ;  Leslie  D.  Bartholomew,  Conn., 
763.25,  895;  Codner’s  White  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  754.10,  796 ;  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  Pa.,  733.70,  787. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  753.85  points,  751  eggs. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  Mass., 
719.75  points,  766  eggs;  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  Conn.,  693.85,  739;  Scott  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  598.60,  638. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  624.15  points,  682  eggs ; 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass., 
615.45  points,  653  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  566.25  points,  564  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  399.40  points,  427  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows  : 

Date 

Outdoors  Inside  Conditions 

Feb. 

25 

38-68 

54-70 

Cloudy 

Feb. 

26 

26-42 

48-54 

Rain 

Feb. 

27 

24-43 

44-64 

Clear 

Feb. 

28 

24-41 

44-66 

Clear 

Mar. 

1 

38-44 

52-59 

Clear 

Mar 

2. 

18-42 

38-56 

Partly  cloudy 

Mar. 

3 

20-30 

48-55 

Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
Whites,  31c;  brown,  31c;  medium,  28c. 


New  England  Poultry 
Rations 

I  am  interested  in  trying  out  the  chick 
rations  as  formulated  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  College  Conference.  How  about  the 
proportions  of  mash  and  grain,  or  can  the 
mash  be  fed  as  a  complete  ration?  Would 
you  advise  feeding  this  ration  from  start 
to  maturity  of  chicks?  D.  h.  w. 

The  ration  recommended  by  the  New 
England  Feed  Conference  consists  of 
both  mash  and  whole  grain.  Whole  corn 
is  suggested  in  preference  to  cracked 
corn  because  of  some  loss  of  vitamins 
from  the  cracked  grain,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  mash  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
complete  ration  but  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  whole  grain  in  varying  amounts,  ac 
cording  to  breed,  weather,  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  is  intimated  that  more  whole 
grain  may  be  advantageously  used  than 
has  been  the  custom. 

The  chick  mash  is  that  Used  for  layers, 
with  the  addition  of  25  lbs.  of  dried  milk 
to  their  630-lb.  formula,  unless  liquid 
milk  is  fed  separately.  The  chick  grain 
consists  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  fine 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  one  part  cracked 
wheat.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  use 
cracked  wheat  or  fine  cracked  corn  for 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks,  or  until 
the  chicks  were  able  to  eat  coarser  bits-of 
corn  and  whole  wheat.  If  adopting  the 
New  England  formulas,  I  should  advise 
following  them,  not  because  they  are  nec¬ 
essarily  better  than  any  others  but  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  devised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  growing  chicks  and  layers  by 
those  whose  advice  may  be  safely  fol¬ 
lowed.  M.  B.  D. 


NEW  KIND 

of  FENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 
fence  last  twice  as  long:  as  ordinary 
fence.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing: 
until  you  get  my  new  bargain  catalog. 

Save  H  Your  Fence  Money 
Easy  Payments,  too 

128  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 
needs  —  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire,  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Baby 
*  Chicks,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac- 

— - tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4370  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mammoth  bronze  turkey  eggs-*5.50 

dozen,  delivery  now.  H.  KAISER,  Simonson,  Va 


PINE  TREE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Reliable  Hatchery 

For  38  years  we  have  been  shipping  depen¬ 
dable  chicks.  For  25  years  we  have  culled 
and  mated  our  Leghorn  flocks  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Select  Hollywood.  Tam-red 
and  Ferris  blood  blended  into  the  Pine 
Immediate  March  and 
Early  April  Deliveries 
Remarkably  low  prices  on 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes.  Write  for  them 
and  our  38th  Annual  Cata¬ 
log — FREE. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Tree  strain. 


BABY  CHICKS 


I 


OFFICIAL  STOCK  fi 111 O If  C 

B.  ROCKS,  W.  WYANDOTTES.  R.  I.  U  |1  I  U  I\  W 
REDS— 2,600  Weekly  to  Spare 

BEST  CHICKS  OBTAINABLE 

Prices  no  higher  than  generally  asked  for  ordinary 
chicks.  State  supervised  six  years.  State  Blood- 
tested  and  Inspected  to  highest  standards.  My  Wyan- 
I  dotte  Pen  leading  heavy  breeds  at  Hunterdon  County 
I  Laying  Contest.  Glenroad  chicks  mostly  go  to  hatch¬ 
eries  to  grade  up  their  stock.  I  can  spare  about 
2,600  chicks  weekly  to  first  applicants.  WRITE 
TODAY  stating  breed  preferred  and  number  and  I’ll 
let  you  know  what  I  can  do  and  price.  KEEP  HENS 
THAT  PAY. 

QLENROAD  FARM  R.  D.  1  BLOOMSBURY,  N.  J. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.. ..  $8  75  $6.50  $12.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  8.75  6  50  12.00 

Barts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.00  11.00 

Special  Prices  on  SOO  and  1000  Lots. 

lOOJt  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

(Chicks  of  Free  Range  Stock.)  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns..  $3  50  $6.50  *12.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns. ..  3  50  6  50  12.00 

S.  O.  Barred  Rocks .  4  00  7-50  14.00 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $11.00  per  100 
Special  low  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100J6  live  delivery. 
Rost  paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  •  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  champions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa. 


BROOKSIDE 

BIG,  HUSKY,  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Make  heavy  weighers,  good  layers  and  profit  payers.  Extra  large 
English  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Shipped  C.O.D.  under 
our  100%  guarantee  and  special  replacement  offer  at  reasonable 
prices.  Circular  free. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R,  10,  Chambersburs,  Penna. 


SUNNY  LONG  ISLAND  CHICKS  ?;£*?„■ 

Larron-Hanson  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified— 500,  20c 
each.  Supervised— 200,  1  8c  each.  Disease  free.  Circular. 

SH0REACRES  EGG  FARM  -  E.  Mayer  S  San  -  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  N.  T. 


Egg-Bred  Pullets  rox  •dh^iTeg  horns 

"55  "  V  *  $90.00  Per  100 

J,  Guy  Lesher  -  Northumberland,  Fa, 


OOCKEREL8'— Purebred  Wh.  Leghorns — Special 
mating,  S3.  GEOIltiE  HOlG,  Sliavertown,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
quality.  Ij.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


TURKEY  EGGS 

AND  POULTS 

We  offer  Mammoth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and 
Narragansett  Eggs  and  Poults  from  selected  purebred,  healthy 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARm/ Box’ R^BallStOn  Spa,  N.  t. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Toms,  Hen  Turkeys,  Hatching  Eggs,  Poults— day-old, 
month  old,  2  months  old— from  flock  of  75  hens,  headed 
by  very  valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE 
LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Scheniciady  Co.,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y, 


M‘™»™  Breeding  Males 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM 


of  the  best  of  quality 
in  all  points.  50o  lb. 
or  $10,  $12  and  $15  ea. 


PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


LARGE  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from  free  range  stock.  60c  ea.  C  for  $3  or  $5  per  doz. 
prepaid.  ALONZO  D.  SHAFFER,  Elliottsville,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys,  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Poults 

!•*  of  quality.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and 
see  onr  flock  of  200  layers.  INDIAN  ROOK  GAME  FARM, 
Olias.  Kirby,  Mgr.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


STERLING  SILVER  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS 

Blue  Ribbon  Winners  nt  Boston.  Eggs,  day-old  or 
month-old  Poults.  CAI1Y  Jts  CAItY,  Medford,  Ohio 


BRONZE  Turkeys  from  Boston  winners.  Hens,  $10  up. 

Toms,  $12  up.  Choice  stock  from  selected  matings. 
Eggs  and  Poults.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  TlENS  *6’.©0 

First-class,  purebred  birds.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Narragansett  Turkeys  ^ne 

EGGS— Special  Prices.  W.  S;  THOMAS,  Adana,  Ohio 


Marcy  Turkey  Farm  Eggs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reasonable.  NORTH  ELBA,  NEW  YORK 


Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGGS— 60c.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  D.nsvillr,  N.  V. 


Bronze  Turkey 


Eggs  and  Day-Old  Poults  of  quality. 
MYRTLE  DE  GENOVA,  Coeymen's  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


o  semen 


Rugged  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeders 

Start  your  fall  layers  now.  We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  full- weight,  heavy- honed  chicks,  ready  for  quick 
shipment.  Remember,  this  is  the  18th  consecutive  season  Rosen'ont  Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  That  means  that  we  live  up  to  our  guarantee:  “Complete  satisfaction  to  every  customer. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  MARCH  30th 

500  1000  S.C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

$77.50  $150.00  Select  Grade  A  . $8.50  $|6.00  $75.00  $145.00 


R.l.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  50  100 

Select  Grade  A  . $8.50  $16.00 

Utility  Matings  .  8.00  15.00 

Wh.  Wyan.  and  Wh.  Rocks 

Select  Grade  A  . 10.50  20.00 

Utility  Matings  „  .  9.50  18.00 


72.50  140.00 


13.50  65.00  125.00 


Utility  Matings  .  7.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Select  Grade  A  .  8.50 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  State 

Certified,  Blood-tested.. .  15.00  30.00  147.50 
PARCEL  POST  PREPAID — Send  check,  express  or  money  order  today. 

FREE  1930  Chick  Rook,  richlv  illustrated.  Write  for  it. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  6  HATCHERY  H U N T  °RRD0NE C 0 U N T Y  S N E WN Je R S E Y. 


97.50 

87.50 


190.00 

170.00 


16.00  77.50  152.50 


290.00 
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BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.  1.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97  %  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 
Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 
Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 
Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HCff  'S  VITAllTy  Day-eld  Chicks  4  QUALITY 
State  Supervised  ^  Bleed-Tested 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
VITALITY.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers,  with  42 
years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large,  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  I>.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  full  face  value.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would  expect,  to  pay  for 
such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF.  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.C.R.I.  REDS  Purest  Orchard, 

Trapnested  Pedigreed  Blood  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Vaccinated  2,000  Breeders 

Watch  our  Birds  at  the  following  Laying  Contests: 
Connecticut  (Storrs),  New  York,  Vineland,  Passaic 


SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 


KEITH  SCOTT 
Owner 


GROTON.  MASS. 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 


Herbster’s  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

y~  I  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns 

Chicks  delivered  weekly  throughout  the 
year.  Get  our  special  offer  for  Mar.  and  Apr. 
100  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  early. 

HERSSTER'S  POULTRY  FARM  -  McClure,  Penna. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

“The  Wonder  Breed” 

Fastest  growing  chick,  little  loss,  blood-tested  and 
free  of  B.  W.  I).  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 208  egg  flock 
average,  blood-tested,  weekly  hatches.  1’.  T.  KIST 
LEU,  Towanda,  Penna. 


Ba  t>  -w  T-  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  produo 
f\  Y  tlon  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 

our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch- 
^~T  TT  Tr  es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
|  ,  1—1  If  ,  |4  ^  Our  February  hatched  pullets 
-i-  A  E.  1VU  start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 
prices.  LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn 

Every  breeder  trapnested 
'and  blood-tested.  Every 
’chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCL ASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  BLAKELY,  Mgr. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  j 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
CHIX  STRAIN  REDS 

Pinecrest^Orchard  Reds  produced  7  winning  pens  last  9  years 
official  egg  contests.  Exceptions  in  combining  color  and  produc¬ 
tion.  No  eggs  set  under  24  oz.  Accredited.  Circular 

WALKER  FARM  -  -  -  MARLBORO,  N.  H. 


IOPn $ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuii 

R.I.REDS 


8000  l>lood-tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird — that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  hacked  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box.154 
Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  tend  catalog  with  full  data,  prices*  etc.  to 


Name 


Address 


TFurlow'’ 

Chic** 

—  The  Product  of  Our  48  Years 


of  Experience  in  BREEDING 

This  year  our  flocks  were  mated  with  the 
finest  cockerels  we  could  produce,  together 
with  some  birds  procured  direct  from  such 
famous  breeders  as  Newton  Cosh,  Harry 
Wolseiffer  and  Hollywood  Farms.  Truslow 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  so  popular  that 
you  must  order  early  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Write  for  our  Free  Book  now — and 
state  your  requirements  so  we  can  quote 
special  prices. 


J  We  have  just  discovered  a  method  which  posi-  V. 

Itively  controls  coccidiosis.  This  is  the  result  of  I 
hundreds  of  experiments.  No  milk — no  acid — •  I 
nodrugs.  Bulletin  describing  thiswonderfuldis-  1 
""\  covery  is  being  printed.  Send  10c  for  yourcopy.  f 


Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  1-R  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Baby 
Chicks 

Sired  by 
Males 

from 

250-320 
Egg  Hens 

That’s  the  kind 
of  baby  chicks 
you  want — the 
kind  that  are 
more  sure  to 
bring  you  a 
good  profit. 

Look  At  These  Records 

Read  these  records  and  see  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  from  Grandview — 
the  finest  chicks  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  Ten  Grandview  Leghorns  at  Texas  laid 
2534  eggs;  at  Maryland  ten  more  laid  2321; 
at  Southeastern  another  pen  laid  2372 ;  at 
Vineland  still  another  pen  laid  2382 ;  at 
Florida  2068;  Colorado  2225;  Michigan,  2266. 
Isn’t  that  consistency? 

Buy  your  baby  chicks  from  BREEDERS 
who  are  working  for  your  greater  profit. 
These  record  makers  are  the  result  of  23 
years  of  real  effort. 

Send  for  full  informa-l 
L—  MMMbMii  tion,  pictures  and  prices.  J 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  84  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns -Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  12.00 


Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

Light  Mixed . 9.00 


i^c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100  %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Grandview 


Chicks 


Hatched  at  our  farm 
from  our  owii  big 
English- American  W. 
Leghorns.  High  record  stock,  $16.00  per 
100.  $12.00  after  May  20.  No  better 

vnlirn.  Folder  free,  send 


LAUREL  DOCKS  BREEDING  FARM 
Hmnan  POTTSTOWN,  PA, 


BETTER 
SUCCESS 

With  Laysar’s  bred-to-lay 

BABY  CHICKS 

Extra  heavy,  big  type  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan* 
dottes,  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Giants.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  have  read  our  circular  and  price  list.  It’s  free. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  No.  1  Richland,  Penna. 


3A  D  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 
D  I  ported  direct  from  England 
^  ^  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 

/ril  w  w  White  Rocks,  Reds,  and  White 
■'yandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
•ee  catalogue  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Sox  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Ark  Farm  Notes — Goose 
Breeding 

(Continued  from  Page  410) 

enough  to  chill  the  eggs.  The  geese  make 
good  nests  when  hay  or  straw  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  cover  them  deep  in  the  litter, 
thereby  preventing  freezing  unless  quite 
cold.  They  lay  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning  and  it  is  well  to  make  sure  that 
all  have  laid  before  the  flocks  have  been 
turned  out  for  the  day.  Pick  up  the 
eggs  frequently  and  keep  them  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  to  60  degrees.  Turn 
them  often,  once  a  day  at  least,  and  keep 
them  covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent 
evaporation  or  chilling.  Set  only  fresh 
eggs.  Those  10  days  old  will  usually 
hatch  well  but  it  is  always  best  to  set 
them  as  fresh  as  possible.  We  try  to 
keep  enough  females  so  that  when  they 
start  laying  it  is  but  a  few  days  before 
we  have  enough  to  fill  an  incubator  but, 
if  only  a  start  is  being  made,  and  there 
are  but  a  few  geese,  you  can  set  them  un¬ 
der  hens  or  even  the  goose,  if  she  is  of 
Chinese  or  African  breeding,  though  it 
is  decidedly  unwise  to  set  the  large  breeds 
since  they  are  pretty  sure  to  break  about 
every  egg  before  the  hatching  period  is 
reached. 

It  requires  28  days  to  incubate  goose 
eggs  of  all  varieties,  and  when  placed  in 
incubators  the  temperature  should  not  be 
quite  so  high  as  for  lien’s  eggs.  An  even 
temperature  of  about  102  is  the  average 
for  goose  eggs.  We  have  had  good  re¬ 
sults  with  artificial  incubation,  and  now 
hatch  them  that  way  entirely.  If  the 
geese  are  allowed  to  set,  see  that  they 
have  a  good  nest  away  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  flock  which  are  laying,  or  you 
will  have  broken  eggs  by  having  the  sit¬ 
ting  goose  disturbed  by  the  layers.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  would  not  incubate  in  the 
natural  way  but  it  can  be  done  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Don’t  crowd  a  large  batch  of  eggs 
under  a  goose ;  a  large  female  will  surely 
break  every  egg,  or  spoil  what  she  doesn’t 
break  before  hatching  time ;  a  light¬ 
weight  female  is  always  best,  although 
she  cannot  cover  more  than  nine  eggs  in 
late  Spring,  and  eight  or  even  seven  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Goslings  are  interesting  and  grow  so 
rapidly  you  will  be  surprised  to  note 
daily  how  they  have  gained  in  weight. 
We  use  the  coal-burning  brooders  with 
most  excellent  success,  seldom  losing  a 
gosling.  Feed  the  regulation  chick  start¬ 
er  in  a  dry  form  exactly  as  you  do  for 
little  chickens,  but  be  sure  to  supply  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  green  food.  If  in  the 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring  before  the 
natural  grasses  are  up,  you  can  use 
sprouted  oats  and  get  the  best  of  results. 
Green  food  for  goslings  is  the  key  to 
success,  without  it  you  surely  will  fail. 
Keep  water  before  them  at  all  times,  and 
never  allow  the  fountains  to  get  empty. 
If  you  neglect  this  and  they  are  dry  for 
any  length  of  time  the  goslings  will  die. 
Wash  out  fountains  daily,  and  fill  with 
fresh  water  of  house  temperature.  The 
heat  for  goslings  under  the  hover  is  about 
that  for  chickens  and  turkeys ;  we  start 
at  90  to  95  degrees  and  keep  it  there  in 
cold  weather  gradually  lessening  as  the 
birds  seem  to  demand.  By  close  obser¬ 
vation  you  will  be  able  to  run  the  brood¬ 
ers  without  the  use  of  a  thermometer,  al¬ 
though  most  operators  like  to  use  one. 
Clean  sand  is  best  for  the  floors  and  this 
should  be  barreled  in  the  Fall  jind  stored 
in  a  dry  place  for  early  use.  Keep  young 
goslings  inside  until  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry  and  when  they  are  finally  trans¬ 
ferred  "to  the  outside  runs,  he  careful 
not  to  expose  them  too  long  until  they  are 
accustomed  to  it  or  bad  results  may  fol¬ 
low. 

As  soon  as  well  feathered,  the  heat  can 
be  discontinued  or  the  goslings  can  go  to 
the  cold  brooders  without  heat.  Feed  all 
they  will  eat  and  do  not  scrimp  them  if 
you  expect  to  produce  good  breeding 
stock  for  early  Fall  market.  If  your  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  raise  only  for  killing  purposes 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  get  the  young 
hatched  too  early,  as  they  grow  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  they  will  mature  in  four  months 
at  most.  We  get  ours  out  as  early  as 
possible  reserving  the  best  and  most  per¬ 
fect  for  breeding  sale  in  September  and 
October,  and  those  reared  in  May  and 
June  are  sold  for  the  holiday  market. 
This,  we  think,  is  a  good  plan  to  follow, 
as  you  can  get  more  goslings  per  goose  by 
early  laying,  since  they  will  continue  well 
into’  June  usually,  and  the  Chinese  and 
Africans  often  lay  into  early  Fall. 

This  is  an  old  custom — a  relic  of  bar¬ 
barism — but  it  is  still  practiced  by  a  few 
breeders.  The  only  time  we  ever  pluck 
live  geese  is  toward  the  approach  of  the 
molting  period  at  which  time,  when  the 
feathers  are  starting  to  fall  out,  and 
would  be  lost  anyway,  we  sometimes 
pluck  the  breast  feathers  from  the  breed¬ 
ers,  but  never  any  except  those  that  are 
loose  and  ready  to  fall,  and  only  from 
the  breast.  It  weakens  breeding  geese  to 
pluck  them  alive  and  should  not  be  prac¬ 
ticed  except  as  noted. 

When  goslings  are  well  grown,  say  by 
late  July  or  early  August,  we  pick  out 
those  that  are  best  developed  for  breeding 
stock.  These  are  then  turned  out  on  the 
stubble  after  the  hay  is  off,  where  they 
remain  till  they  are  sold.  Both  sexes  are 
run  together,  as  unlike  chickens,  the  sex 
appeal  is  not  present  until  it  is  time  to 
start  breeding.  They  are  fed  from  now 
on  a  good  supply  of  heavy  oats,  m  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grain  mixture  used  in  the 
earlier  period,  but  we  have  now  modified 
this  mixture  giving  more  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  and  less  meal.  We  never  feed  any 
corn  to  our  stock  selected  to  go  for  breed¬ 


ing  purposes.  When  there  is  a  bountiful 
supply  of  afterfeed  in  the  meadows,  as 
there  usually  is,  the  grain  feed  is  cut 
down,  since  the  geese  get  the  most  of  their 
living  from  the  fields,  and  the  added  ex¬ 
ercise  fits  them  for  their  coming  mission 
and  soon  they  are  well  developed  into  big 
strong  healthy  birds  as  large  as  the  old 
ones. 

Cross-breeding  is  a  most  interesting 
subject.  We  are  not  strong  advocates  of 
cross-breeding  any  variety  of  domestic 
animals  or  birds,  but  there  are  instances 
where  this  may  be  carried  on  with 
marked  results.  Goose  breeding  offers 
one  of  these,  more  so  than  any  other 
which  we  know  of.  Usually  all  the  breeds 
of  domestic  stock  have  been  brought  to  a 
very  high  state  of  excellence  through 
specialization  ;  each  has  been  bred  along 
certain  and  definite  lines,  and  for  some 
special  purpose  until  it  would  seem  that 
further  improvement  by  mixing  breeds 
would  not  raise  the  standard.  It  is  very 
easy  to  convert  our  many  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  breeds  into  a  degenerate  lot  of 
mongrels  in  short  order  by  promiscuous 
blending  and  crossing,  unless  the  opera¬ 
tor  is  highly  experienced  and  knows  what 
he  is  doing. 

In  the  production  of  geese  solely  for 
killing  purposes  there  is  the  exception  of 
crossing  the  pure  Toulouse  female  with 
the  While  Chinese  gander;  this  cross, 
when  properly  made,  will  result  in  an 
extra  quick-growing  frame,  well  pro¬ 
portioned.  The  young  of  the  cross  grow 
amazingly  and  weigh,  when  well  fattened, 
from  14  to  20  lbs.  We  have  had  young 
ganders  weigh  more  than  this,  blit  an 
extra  heavy  goose  is  not  as  salable  as 
those  weighing  around  14  lbs.  at  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  some  markets  demand  even 
smaller  birds.  The  principal  gain,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  the  production  of  the  female 
which  we  wish  to  use  as  a  future  mother 
to  the  young,  which  will  be  raised  only 
for  killing  purposes.  This  half-bred  goose 
holding  one-half  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
Toulouse  and  Chinese  is  first  of  all  large 
in  size,  very  hardy,  and  the  very  best 
layer  of  all  the  breeds  or  crosses  that 
we  have  met  with.  She  will  start  to  lay 
as  early  in  Winter  as  desired,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  late  in  the  Fall  if  fed  for  such 
production.  She  is  beautiful  to  look  up¬ 
on,  having  much  the  same  markings  as 
her  mother,  with  the  exception  of  broad 
white  hands  across  the  breast.  As  a 
rule  every  goose  in  the  flock  will  be 
marked  so  nearly  alike  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  tell  the  difference.  There  is  a 
slight  knob  in  evidence  at  the  bill  base, 
but  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  sire.  The 
females  of  this  cross  are  selected  in 
September,  and  are  mated  two  geese  and 
one  gander  and  placed  in  the  breeding 
yards  in  due  course.  The  ganders  used 
for  this  purpose  are  only  the  best  of  the 
purebred  Embden,  and  when  once  well 
mated  they  are  used  as  long  as  they  pro¬ 
duce  well  and  never  changed.  The  young 
of  these  birds  are,  as  will  be  noted,  one- 
half  Embden,  one-fourth  each  of  Chinese 
and  Toulouse,  which  gives  us  the  quick¬ 
est  grower  of  all  the  breeds  or  crosses. 

Usually  the  best  goose  market  is  in  the 
production  of  green  geese  to  be  sold  when 
they  reach  about  8  lbs.,  or  possibly  more, 
according  to  the  demand.  In  every  city 
there  is  a  call  for  green  geese.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  trade  around  our  northern  lakes 
absorbs  these  birds  faster  than  they  can 
be  produced,  and  for  such  a  purpose  the 
above-mentioned  cross-bred  goslings  fill 
a  place  not  equalled  by  any  other  breed. 
Of  course,  one  should  stop  here — do  not 
use  the  females  or  even  the  males  for  any 
purpose  whatever  save  that  already  men¬ 
tioned — or  you  will  soon  have  a  nonde¬ 
script  lot  of  degenerates  resembling  abouc 
everything,  and  nothing  in  particular. 
Our  own  cross-breeding  experience  dates 
back  many  years,  and  as  we  go  back  over 
these  carefully  kept  records  they  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  they  can  mate  two 
half-breds  back  together  again  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  same  results  that  can  be  had  by 
using  purebreds  for  the  work,  but  this  is 
not  the  fact.  Do  not  attempt  to  use  any 
birds  in  this  work  except  as  noted. 

If  well-fed  and  kept  growing’  from  the 
shell,  young  geese  for  the  holiday  trade 
will  be  about  as  good  as  need  be  without 
any  other  special  preparation,  hut  it  is 
well  to  separate  those  to  be  killed  about 
three  weeks  before  such  time  and  put 
them  in  fattening  pens,  where  they  are 
restricted  for  exercise  and  feed  them 
more  fattening  foods  such  as  scalded 
cornmeal  into  which  is  put  about  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  bran.  Better  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  here  than  where 
only  meal  has  been  given.  We  also  feed 
at  night  all  the  whole  corn  they  will 
clean  up  quickly,  and  supply  plenty  of 
water  and  grit.  If  the  goslings  are  fat 
when  put  into  the  pens  they  will  not 
need  be  fed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  may 
go  down  on  their  legs  if  forced  too  long. 
You  must  use  your  judgment  as  to  the 
length  of  time  required,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  this  branch 
of  poultry  culture. 

It  is  quite  a  problem  to  dress  young 
geese  for  market,  and  we  prefer  always 
to  sell  them  alive,  especially  when  the 
green  geese  of  about  8  lbs.  are  produced. 
In  most  cities  buyers  will  take  them  alive, 
thereby  reducing  labor  which  is  always 
an  item  to  consider.  We  do,  however, 
kill  our  own  birds  for  the  holiday  trade, 
as  we  have  no  live  market  near  us.  Thus 
far  we  have  always  been  able  to  create 
our  own  market  right  at  home  for  all  our 
surplus  killing  stock  and  also  to  sell  the 
breeders  in  September  and  October  at 
prices  which  warrant  a  continuance  of 
this  interesting  work. 
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“I  have  used  Pratts 
exclusively  in  feed¬ 
ing  my  stock  and 
think  we’ve  achieved 
wonderful  results. 
One  of  my  pullets 
hatched  April  11th 
laid  its  first  egg 
August  23rd,  four 
months  and  12  days 
old.  She  is  still  per¬ 
forming.  Here’s  her 
record  to  date: 
August  23rd  to31st, 
7  eggs;  September, 
24  eggs ;  October  1st 
to  3rd,  2  eggs.  I  also 
have  ColumbiaRock 
pullets  laying  at  an 
early  age.  I  used  no 
other  feeds  than 
Pratts.” 

Oscar  D.  Reese 
Emaus,  Pa. 
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THE  VITAMIN  D  GUARANTEES  Most  Growth 

per  Pound  of  Feed -at  XA  the  cost 

and  none  of  the  bother  of  cod  liver  oil 


Few  need  to  be  reminded  that  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  is  all  expense — no  income. 

The  quicker  you  bring  them  to 
maturity,  the  better. 

Pratts  has  always  contained  the 
cereals,  animal  protein  and  minerals 
that  give  the  greatest  growth  of  bone, 
muscle  and  feather  per  pound  of  feed. 
Thousands  of  poultrymen  know  it ! 

Now  you  have  extra  assurance. 
For  this  fine  standard  grow¬ 
ing  mash  is  processed  with 
such  an  abundant  supply  of 
Sun-Vitamin  D  that  April’s 
growing  birds  have  all  the 
benefit  of  July  sunshine. 

Vitamin  D  is  the  vitamin 
that  helps  birds  get  the 


greatest  value  from  food  elements 
of  their  mash. 

Sunshine  is  the  natural  supply. 
But  modern  poultry  raising  demands 
that  birds  be  grown  at  the  times  of 
year  when  sunshine  is  most  scarce 
and  weak. 

Here  is  a  full  supply.  Right  in  the 
feed  so  they’re  sure  to  get  it.  Surely 
no  one  will  deny  the  value 
of  these  ingredients  in 
building  bone,  muscle, 
feather,  nerve  and  egg-mak¬ 
ing  vigor:  dried  buttermilk, 
feeding  oatmeal,  corn  meal, 
wheat  middlings,  meat 
scrap,  fish  meal,  alfalfa  meal, 


and  necessary  minerals.  Now  their 
full  value  in  building  your  birds  to 
a  healthful  early  maturity  is  further 
insured  by  this  special  Vitamin  D 
processing.  The  Vitamin  that  makes 
certain  that  birds  get  the  nourish¬ 
ment  in  these  splendid  ingredients, 
guaranteed  not  only  as  to  quality 
but  as  to  uniformity  of  proportion. 
Every  bag  of  Pratts  is  exactly  like 
every  other.  Uniform  feed  gives 
uniform  results. 

See  your  Pratt  dealer.  If  you  are 
in  doubt  as  to  which  local  dealer 
sells  Pratts,  write  us. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO 

45 1  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PrMf. 

GROWING 

MASH 

with  butted® 


Pratts  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash 

baby  ‘chick  food  •  JLmcricus  Quality  Meed  JLine  •  laying  mash 
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Backed  by  Years  of 
Careful  ^Breeding, 

These  Chicks  Are 
Ready  to  Make 
Money  for  You 

Wene  standards  are 
high;  our  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  come  from 
State  supervised  blood  -  tested 
stock  —  every  hen  mature  and 
weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  Males  are 
of  superior  breeds.  Wene  Chicks 
are  sturdy,  heavy  producers  of 
good  -  size,  smooth,  white  eggs. 
SUPER  MATINGS  from  superior 
hen  breeders  mated  to  State 
R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES. 


WENE 

BLOOD-TESTED 

CHICKS 


For  Broilers  and 
Roasters — Wene’s 
Famous  Cross- 
Breeds 


“Wyan-Rocks  ” — 
splendid  for  broilers 
and  roasters  with  the 
big-money,  full, 
plump  breast  and  yellow  skin. 
“Bram-Rocks”  for  heavy  roaster 
and  capon  production.  Straight 
breeds,  Rocks,  Reds,  and  Wyan- 
dottes  are  excellent  for  profitable 
egg  production  or  flock  improve¬ 
ment.  All  blood-tested. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Folder 
and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT  A. 
VINELAND.  N.  J. 
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m  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


A 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels, 

.  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically A. 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ’  ■ 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -y\ 
for  free  Poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 
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FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  Y.^‘? 


SchwejjlersTHOR-qBRED^ 


ct-HEYUVK  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
JL  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caivtully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IXc  and  up.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  Cor  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N  Y? 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D .  25  60  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’*)  $4.50  $B. 50  $16 .00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leohoms  (Tancred)..  3.50  8.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100  %  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  week-old  chicks.  Also!  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD,  PENN  A 


J  From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Itange  Flocks 

Wyckolf  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6-50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50  12. 00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.50  14  00  67.50  130.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7.50  14  00  67-50  130.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50  14  00  67.50  130.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  5-00  9  00  42.50  80.00 

100<  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

/»  p,  n  1  pi  •  1  10  extra  chicks  with  each 

Quality  Baby  thicks  s&KM 

with  your  order.  April  hatched  chicks:  Leghorns; 
white,  brown,  buff,  black — $14.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  -$16.00  per  100.  White  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons— $18.00  per  100.  Jersey 
Giants,  Light  Brahmas— $20.00  per  100.  March  $2.00  more. 
May  $2.00  less.  June  and  July  $4.00  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler  Chicks,  light,  $10.00 
per  100;  light  and  heavy,  $12.00;  all  heavy,  $14.00.  Small 
quantities  a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now.  Sent  GO. U. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to 
age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


STOP 

TOE  PICKING- 

CANNIBALISM 

SEND  TODAY  FOR 

1-lb.  can  $1.00  Postpaid 
FYLER  PRODUCTS.  INC- 

Poultry  Supply  Catalo.  Fro, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


HORREX-  BARRON  STRAIN 


WILFRID  H.  HORREX,  HHT0K.HY 


LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  Disease-free  Pedigreed,  Certified,  Super¬ 
vised  and  Contest  Ft.  O.  P.  Leghorns.  304-306- 
Egg  Blood  lines.  Trap-nest  and  Egg  Contest 
Records.  Free  Catalog. 

W.  H.  HORREX  -  HILTON,  NEW  YORK 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  thenral 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25 

Barred  Rox .  $4.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  •  3  50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  .  2  75 

On  500  lots  V2 c  less.  Guar  nteed  full 


CHIX 


50 

$7.50 

6.50 

5.50 
5.00 

count. 


chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  COCOLAMUS, 


100 
$14.00 
12.00 
10  00 
9.00 
These 

PA. 


Pennsylvania  State  Supervised 

Official  Blood-Tested— Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain  Day-  Old  Chicks 
$15.00,  $17.00  and  $20.00  Per  100 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$6.50 

$12  00 

$57.50 

$110 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

ISO 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

ISO 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

4.76 

8.50 

16  00 

77.50 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

lio 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  10056  live  de 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 
SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

All  birds  Vt.  tested.  10056  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Gkoup  A— Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs. 
Fine  color;  chicks  25e;  300  up  24e.  Gkoup B— Chicks,  20c; 
$190  per  1000.  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

A8CCTNEY  FARMS,  KN-IO,  IIAKTLANII,  VT. 


ACME 


BETTER 

BABY 


Quality 
baby 

from  healthy,  high  egg  record,  free  range  flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorn's  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks 
8.  C.  &  R-  C.  Reds  Black  Minorcas  Buff  Orpingtons 
White,  Silver  &  Columbian  Wyandottes 
Black  Giants  Sussex  and  Hamburgs 

Prices  reasonable — Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Est.1906  Box  7.  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Froo. 

Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 
WY-IIAR  POULTRY'  FARM 
llept.  R  Renton,  Md. 

Member  Inter’l  Babu  Chick  Aes’n 


150,000  Chicks  for 
March  and  April 
Delivery 


tt 


yt 


YANKEE 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 


R.  I.  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  ac¬ 
credited.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  growing  pullets.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  WILLIAM  E.  WOODBURY,  Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 

Sp  n  .  J  Pn-Larolo  from  prize  winning,  heavy  laying 
.  U.  neu  uOCKGrcIo  Stock,  large  vigorous,  dark  red, 
certified,  blood-tested,  $5.00.  FRANK  SAULT,  St.  Albans,  Vt, 

DARK  RED  COLOR 

Sired  by  200-egg  mules. 

SUNNTACRES,  Poscoog,  R.  I. 


TAKE  NOTICE 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  10056  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $ 

57.50  : 

$110 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

8.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

nTIDTCIi  r-uirirc  Barred  Racks,  White  Rocks, 
XlAKlIiU  l^nlLIYo  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2,  3  and  4  weeks  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Swanger  •  Beaver  Springs,  Penna; 

ytlflfttfC  from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
CrfVf  UHa  Leghorns,  $11  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $13;  Heavy  Mixed,  $11;  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  10056  live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Miteholl’s  Reliable  Ponltry  Form,  Mlllerstonn,  Ps 

For  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  Tuture  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  A  Hatchery  Newark  Dei. 

Iiictnolnan  Hatching  Eggs,  15— $8.75;  100— $80.00. 

AUSiraiOrp  Re  APTRTRQPHER  F*RM,B«x27$,H,unlin|Hn,H.T. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 
White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp...  „  „  „ 

Assorted:  L.,  l»c;  H.,  12c;  Wh.  Pekin  and  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings,  30c  each,  $30.00  per  100.  Also  special  mating 
blood-tested  chicks  and  6  and  8  wks.  old  pullets.  100 56  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C-  O.  D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Now  that  the  National  Grange  has 
taken  action  looking  to  the  observance  of 
Kelley  Day  and  Saunders  Day  by  the 
Granges  of  the  country,  requests  are 
coming  in  to  this  department  for  mate¬ 
rial  suitable  to  use  in  preparing  Grange 
programs  for  such  observance. 

Oliver  Hudson  Kelley  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  father  of  the  Grange,  and 
William  Saunders  was  the  first  master  of 
the  National  Grange  after  its  organiza¬ 
tion  December  4,  1867.  Mr.  Kelley  was 
chosen  as  the  first  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange. 

The  origin  of  the  Grange  as  a  farm 
fraternity  dates  back  to  the  stirring  days 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
Civil  Wai\  Father  Kelley’s  idea  of 
founding  a  great  farm  fraternity  to  unite 
in  one  organization  the  farmers  of  the 
North  and  the  South  came  to  him  while 
on  a  mission  to  the  stricken  Southland 
early  in  1866,  where  he  was  sent  by  Hon. 
Isaac  Newton,  commissioner  of  agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  to  study  conditions 
among  the  farmers  of  the  South,  with 
the  idea  of  alleviating  the  terrible  condi¬ 
tions  which  there  prevailed  due  to  the 
ravages  of  warfare. 

It  was  while  making  this  investigation 
that  Father  Kelley  became  convinced  that 
a  countrywide  farm  fraternity  would  do 
much  to  help  bind  up  the  grievous  wounds 
left  from  the  Civil  War.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington  he  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  few  of  his  associates  in  the 
government  departments  and  as  a  result 
plans  were  formulated  to  establish  the 
Granges.  Mr.  Kelley,  as  well  as  others 
of  the  seven  founders  of  the  order,  were 
members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
the  Grange  ritual  and  structure  were 
planned  somewhat  after  the  Masonic 
system. 

Father  Kelley  was  a  native  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1S49  he  took  up  a  govern¬ 
ment  land  claim  in  Minnesota,  settling 
at  Itasca,  Minn.,  remaining  there  until 
1864.  Then  he  went  to  Washington  to 
accept  a  clerkship  in  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment.  He  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  upon  liis  superior,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Newton,  and  that  was  the  reason 
for  his  selection  for  the  very  important 
mission  to  the  South  following  the  close 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Kelley  found  that  his 
membership  in  the  Masonic  fraternity 
greatly  aided  him  in  obtaining  the  infor- 
regarding  agricultural 
South.  And  this  fact 
a  farm  fraternity. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Hall, 
Kelley,  who  became 
in  her  uncle’s  vision 
of  a  farm  fraternity  and  she  it  was  that 
suggested  that  the  fraternity  include  on 
an  equal  footing  both  men  and  women. 
Father  Kelley  always  gave  his  niece  great 
credit  for  her  many  suggestion  in  his 
work  of  founding  the  order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  and  said  she  was  equal  in 
deserving  honor  to  the  seven  founders. 
For  many  years  she  acted  as  his  secre¬ 
tary  and  performed  invaluable  service  in 
the  mass  of  detail  which  had  to  be 
straightened  out  in  forming  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  She  also  did  splendid  service  in 
keeping  him  from  abandoning  his  venture 
when  obstacles  seemed  almost  unsur- 
mountable.  But  for  her,  Father  Kelley 
admits,  he  would  have  given  up  in  de¬ 
spair. 

Most  of  the  founders  of  the  Grange 
were  members  of  the  government  depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  the  exception  being 
Francis  M.  MacDowell,  a  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  of  Western  New  York, 
whose  home  was  at  Wayne,  Steuben 
County. 

William  Saunders,  chosen  as  the  first 
master  of  the  National  Grange  was  an 
employe  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  came  of  a  noted  family  of 
gardeners  In  connection  with  his  work 
at  Washington  Mr.  Saunders  organized 
many  horticultural  societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  also  a 
leading  contributor  to  farm  and  horticul¬ 
tural  publications.  He  was  also  a  land¬ 
scape  gardener  of  national  reputation, 
his  greatest  work  being  the  designing  of 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
where  so  many  thousand  Civil  War  vet¬ 
erans  lie  buried.  He  also  designed  the 
cemetery  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  the  grounds 
about  the  Lincoln  Monument,  and  many 
other  notable  parks  and  grounds.  Mr. 
Saunders  served  a.s  National  Grange 
Master  for  the  first  six  years  of  the 
order’s  history,  the  most  critical  period 
in  its  existence.  He  had  a  leading  part 
in  the  writing  of  the  Grange  ritual,  and 
also  the  four  degrees  of  the  subordinate 
Grange.  It  was  in  Mr.  Saunder’s  office 
at  Washington  that  the  organization  of 
the  National  Grange  took  place  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1867.  His  death  occurred  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1900,  at  Washington. 
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BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Typo  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  10056  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  10)4  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT..  MASS. 

Trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since  1916. 
Doing  very  well  at  Storrs  right  now. 
Customer  reports  200-egg  flock  average. 

LEGHORN 

EGGS  and  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.W.D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUIIU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns ' 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  1 1  Y ears.  Over  1 , 1 00  Certified  This  Year 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con¬ 
sistent  high  producers.  | 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  al  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

Ewings  wh“ e  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  P». 

Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain— Free  Range 
I  shipRlurge,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
hatching  and  breeding.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue.  Send  for  low  prices  on  May  and  June 
shipment,  before  placing  order. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 

White  LEGHORN  Chicks 

Pedigreed,  Blood  Tested  and  Vaccinated 

Breeders  sired  by  males  carrying  blood  lines 
of  the  World’s  leading  strains.  Try  Brundage’s 
time-tested  monev-makers.  Circular. 

ELM  GKO  YE  POULTRY  FARM  Salisbury  Mills 
Bruiulnge  Bros..  Member  I.B.C.  A.  New  York 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedigreed  2- 
year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our  circular  on  request. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  -  Roslyn,  New  York 
One  of  the  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 

FARMS  OF  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  a  limited  number  of  day-old 
chicks;  also  3  and  4  weeks  old  started  chicks.  See  article 
on  our  work  in  Feb.  issue  Poultry  Tribune.  Circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  II.  Bulkley  Odessa,  New  York 

Mine  of  Information  — 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  ponltry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
ltiver.  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  11.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  anv  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 

pedigreed  cockerels 

10056  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.&0,  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  i. 

PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— $  16,  S2  1.  EGGS,  $8,  $10. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 

catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


TANCRED 


DADVrilWC*  1  ReJs  $14.00  per  100 
BxYD  I  vniLllij  Wh.  Leghorn!  12.50  per  100 

Free  delivery.  23  years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks. 
Booklet.  Phone  398 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON- HUDSON 
8t  uutsburg,  N .  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

High  production,  vigorous,  healthy,  range  reared  stock. 
Limited  number  only.  918.00  per  100;  4»68eOO  per  400. 
10%  books  order.  Order  from  adv.  CEDAlt  II 1 1-1$ 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hampton  Rays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EGG  BRED  CHICKS 

That  live.  Large  type  S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Wyckoff 
blood.  ADAM  6EABUEY,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB 

Morgan-Tanered  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  nt  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

PURE  Hollywood  Strain  8.  C.  White  Leghorn*— 
Trapnested,  pedigreed,  line  bred  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Stock.  Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request.  RAY- 
FIEL0  TRAPNEST  POULTRT  FARM,  P.  A.  Capizola,  Breeder,  Buena,  N.  J. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davievilie.  R.  I 

BABY 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


dTes/ed*  WHITE  LEGHORNS  cwcks 


N.  J. 

Blood 

Send  tor  catalogue.  W.  ANDREW  CRAY,  Hopewell,  N.  J- 


Grange  Lecturers’  School 

The  annual  session  will  be  held  this 
year  March  31-April  5,  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Many  Grange  workers  and  lec¬ 
turers,  educators  and  sociologists  will 
he  on  the  program.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  help  Grange  lecturers  fit 
themselves  for  their  duties  in  the  Grange 
and  their  communities. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  from  Chas. 
A.  Taylor,  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  ffiPB: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 

UxtUUnM  Quality  White  Runner  Ducks;  also 

naicmng  CggS  Fawn  White  Runners,  $6.00  him. 
Breeding  Fens  for  sale.  KOY  I1AYT,  Interlaken,  New  York 


PULLETS— Tr'pnested  Wh.  Leghorns. 

-  Bo,  R,  Akron,  R.  T. 


Chicks,  cockerels 

Catalog.  SPRING8R00K  POULTRT  FARM, 

VIRGINIA  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 
Rocks,  Leghorns.  ROBERT  SMITH  HATCHERY.  Naitowodox,  Vo 

“The  Foundation  Strain” 
Chicks,  $20-100  Eggs,  $10-100 
YYedgewood  Ponltry  Form,  Iiumberrllle,  Pa. 


Wyckoff’s 

Savage, 


Direct 


William 


Hatching  Eggs 

H.  Shepard,  Supl.,  N,  T 


from  selected  heavy  produc¬ 
ing  White  Leghorn  Hens. 

G<  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J, 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


435 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/I  New  Exterminator'  that 


Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
vou  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  84.S0.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

1  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  84.76.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  IQ  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
gel  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  "Poultry  Helps." 

1.  PUTNAM  Route  364-K  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

WYife  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient — Lowest  price — None  better. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Bright  wood,  Va. 


PURE  NORWEGIAN  f 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WITHOUT 


fit* 

Sure 


Sure 
to  give 
Satisfaction 

Kills  rats,  mice,  moles  and 
gophers  with  no  Odor.  It  mummifies  them  and  they 
dry  up  in  their  nests.  25c,  50c,  $1.00  a  can.  Get  it 
at  vour  dealer,  or  we  will  send  direct  for  5c  extra. 

Sold  by  Drug,  Seed,  Hardware,  Pet  and  General  Stores 
ESSENTIAL  MFG.  CO.,  316  Market  St„  Phila.,  Pa. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Hatching  Muscovy  Duck 
Eggs 

I  am  writing  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
in  a  resent  issue  in  regard  to  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  Muscovy  duck  eggs  in  incubators. 

I  have  hatched,  Rouen,  Pekin  and  Mus¬ 
covy  duck  eggs  in  incubators  with  good 
results.  My  experience  has  been  that 
Muscovy  eggs  require  more  moisture  than 
any  other  eggs  I  have  incubated.  One 
reason  why  duck  breeders  get  good 
hatches  with  hens  or  ducks,  and  poor 
hatches  with  incubators,  is  because  they 
do  not  give  the  eggs  the  proper  care 
and  attention  necessary  for  the  longer 
time  required  to  hold  the  eggs  in  order 
to  get  enough  to  fill  an  incubator. 

Duck  eggs  contain  a  greater  amount  of 
moisture  than  the  eggs  of  domestic  hens, 
and  for  that  reason  the  process  of  drying 
down  must  be  watched  with  great  care, 
and  the  proper  size  air  cell  which  will 
be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of 
egg  as  the  air  cell  in  domestic  hen  eggs 
must  be  carefully  maintained.  From  10 
to  30  days  I  spray  Muscovy  duck  eggs 
in  the  incubator  with  water  warmed  to 
the  same  temperature  as  the  eggs.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  water  is  not  too 
hot  or  too  cold. 

The  best  ducks  for  breeding  purposes 
are  those  two  years  old  or  older.  Ducks 
less  than  a  year  old  should  never  be  used, 
as  the  ducklings  produced  from  their  eggs 
will  not  be  strong.  Drakes  will  answer 
well  for  breeding  purposes  from  the  time 
they  are  nine  months  old,  until  they  have 
passed  their  second  year  of  breeding. 
The  strongest  ducklings  are  produced 
from  the  eggs  of  mature  ducks.  Do  not 
mate  too  many  ducks  with  one  drake. 
Three  to  five  ducks  to  one  drake  will 
give  eggs  of  strong  fertility. 

Two  systems  of  feeding  ducks  may  he 
practiced  with  success  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  period,  and,  if  the  birds  are  properly 
mated,  good  hatches  will  result: 

1.  — Where  ample  quantities  of  green 
feed  are  available  this  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  ducks,  and  they  should 
be  fed  night  and  morning  all  they  will  eat 
of  a  mash  composed  (by  measure)  of 
three  parts  each  wheat  bran,  ground 
oats,  and  cornmeal,  one  part  of  low  grade 
flour,  two  parts  meat  scrap,  and  three 
per  cent  of  grit  or  coarse  sand. 

2. - — When  plenty  of  green  feed  cannot 
be  supplied,  it  is  possible  to  supply  for 
this  part  of  the  ration  cut  and  steamed 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  of  good  quality. 
When  either  of  these  are  used  the  ducks 
should  be  fed  three  times  a  day  all  they 
will  eat  of  a  mash  composed  of  one  part 
of  steamed  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  one 
part  of  the  mash  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph.  As  the  mash  in  this 
case  contains  only  half  as  much  concen¬ 
trated  food  as  that  fed  twice  a  day,  it 
is  necessary  that  care  be  taken  to  feed 
the  ducks  three  times  a  day  instead  of 
two.  This  mash  should  be  mixed  with 
water  to  a  crumbly  state. 

As  a  rule  the  first  eggs  of  a  duck  may  be 
infertile.  After  she  has  laid  several  eggs 
they  begin  to  run  fertile.  The  first  eggs 
laid  should  not  be  placed  in  an  incubator. 
If  eggs  are  soiled  they  should  he  washed 
as  soon  as  gathered  in  cold  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  50  degrees.  If  you 
use  ice  water  you  will  kill  the  germs.  If 
you  use  warm  water  you  will  start  the 
germs  to  growing.  Use  a  cloth  to  wipe 
them  clean. 

Do  not  keep  duck  eggs  for  hatching 
over  two  weeks,  the  fresher  they  are  the 
better  they  hatch.  Keep  the  eggs  at  a 
temperature  of  about  45  degrees,  so  that 
they  will  not  freeze,  and  so  that  germina¬ 
tion  will  not  start.  The  ordinary  house 
cellar  is  just  the  right  temperature.  The 
air  in  the  cellar  should  be  good,  that  is, 
not  foul  or  close  as  the  egg  shells  are 
porous. 

When  being  kept  for  hatching,  duck 
eggs  should  he  turned  every  two  or  three 
days,  so  they  will  not  spoil.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  prevent  the  yolk  from  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  side  of  the  shell,  in  warm 
weather,  if  the  egg  is  allowed  to  stay  in 
one  position  continously  the  white  will 
get  soft  and  the  yellow  will  go  through 
the  white  to  the  shell. 

Do  not  try  to  hatch  duck  eggs  in  the 
same  incubator  with  hens  or  goose  eggs, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  duck  eggs  will 
be  higher  than  those  of  the  domestic  hen, 
and  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the 
goose  eggs. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  in  the  in- 


FIRST  TEN  WEEKS-THE  DANGER  PERIOD  FOR  CHICKS 


At  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  95%  of  a 
test  lot  of  chicks  were 
brought  through  to  healthy 
maturity  with  this  Cel-O- 
Glass  Health  Brooder. 
Write  for  free  blueprints. 


This  year —stop  “Danger  Period” 
chick  losses  with  cel-o-glass 


Now  you  can  really  take  the  “danger”  right 
out  of  the  chick  “Danger  Period” — those  first 
10  weeks  of  constant  battle  against  disease 
and  death. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  a 
CEL-O-GLASS  Health  Brooder  was  built 
which  brought  95%  of  a  test  lot  of  chicks 
safely  through  the  10-week  “Danger  Period” 
— strong  and  healthy. 

What  CEL-O-GLASS  does  to  achieve  such 
results  sounds  simple — yet  it’s  impossible  with 
ordinary  glass  or  soiled  cloth  curtains.  CEL- 
O-GLASS  floods  your  brooder  with  the  life- 
giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight.  This  per¬ 
mits  you  to  do  all  your  chick  brooding  indoors, 
because  CEL-O-GLASS  brings  the  benefits  of 
the  outdoors  right  inside  your  brooder,  with 
none  of  the  dangers  of  those  cold,  wet,  early 
spring  months. 

These  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  promote 
the  building  of  bone  and  body  tissue,  prevent 


leg  weakness  and  help  keep  the  house  free 
from  disease.  And  they  cause  the  chicks’  blood 
to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  which  means  faster 
growth  and  healthier  chicks. 

Not  only  that,  but  your  chicks  are  guarded 
from  those  outdoor  dangers  such  as  coccidi- 
osis,  worm  infestation,  deaths  due  to  chilling, 
drowning  and  crowding. 

Write  for  these  free  blue  prints  today  if  you 
are  planning  to  build  a  new  brooder.  To  re¬ 
model  your  present  brooders,  just  remove  the 
glass  or  soiled  curtains  and  install  CEL-O- 
GLASS  frames.  Install  the  frames  jn  a  vertical 
position  and  hinge  them  to  swing  in  or  to  the 
side  or  up  under  the  roof. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book, 
“Health  on  the  Farm.”  CEL-O-GLASS  can 
be  purchased  at  hardware,  lumber,  seed  and 
feed  dealers.  If  your  local  dealers  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  please  write  Acetol  Products,  Inc., 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF  - 

CEtO-GIASS 

U.S.  PATENT  1,5  80.287 


Made  on  a  wire  mesh  base*  Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage. 

©  1930  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


AcetolProducts,Inc.,Dept.  403-A,  21SpruceSt.,NewYorkCity 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  the  blue  print(s)  checked.  Also 
send  me  your  free  book,  “Health  on  the  Farm.” 

Name . 


□  Brooder  House 

□  Cold  Frames 

□  Back  Porches 


Address .  □  Laying  House 

Town . State .  □  Hog  House 


,  health 

L»61A$S 


MAGIC 


BROODER 


Positive  in  Operation 
—  Gas  Proof  — Most 
Economical  on  Fuel 


Double  heat  control,  gas  chamber  and  coal  maga¬ 
zine — outstanding  features.  Fitted  with  heavy 
steel  deflector,  which  spreads  heat  evenly,  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Every  Brooder  Guaranteed 

Made  in  two  sizes.  The  Giant 
Size  is  unequalled  for  raising 
broilers. 

OUR  IMPROVED  ROOF  PIPE 

adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  any  brooder.  Catches  condensation  above  roof. 
Write  for  (free)  catalogue.  Good  Agents  Wanted. 

United  Brooder  Company 

301  Pennington  Avenue  Trenton,  N.  J. 


IT  PAYSTO  RAISE  THE  BESTT 

1  CflSSONS  LARGE  TYPE  S.C. WHITE  LECHOnNS 


We  guarantee  90%  of  our  Baby  Chicks  to  live!  Largest  and  best 
equipped  breeding  plant  and  hatchery  in  Middle  States.  Fifty-six 
modern  buildings,  55-acre  farm,  $130,000  investment.  Every  hen  we 
batch  from  is  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels,  from  200  to  328  eggs. 
Five  thousand  pedigreed  birds,  1,500  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
Supervision,  7  consecutive  years  blood  testing.  Official  records  up  to 
310  eggs.  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks,  matured  cockerels,  and  10- 
week-old  slock.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  48-PAGE  CATALOG. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  H,  Versailles.  Ohio 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  In  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  naid  to  health  of 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  O.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  iccmtc 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for  „ 

early  orders.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCBEBV-  -  Main  Street.Fostorla,  Ohio  WANTED 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  Supervised  B.  W.  D.  Tested  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  and 
Quality  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks.  They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 
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ufhe  Tivoodev 
that  Neve  i* 
Wails  you 


Ask  About  the  ROYAL 

Do  not  lose  your  chicks  through  in 
ferior  brooding  equipment.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  big  Royal  which  has  extraordi 
nary  coal  capacity  and  latest  automatic  control  devices. 

Your  Dealer  Should  Have  It 

If  he  does  not,  he  can  get  it  from  one  of  the  following  distributors: 
I.oegler  h  I, add.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Del-Har-Va  Hatchery.  Denton.  IWd. 

Smith-Conklin  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  M.  K.  lloke.  Estate,  Manhelm,  l’u. 
Kaekliffe  Bros.  (Jo.,  New  Britain,  Conn.  J.  It.  Andrews,  Adantsville,  I’a. 

THE  ROYAL  MFG.  CO.,  1729  Canton  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


DON’T 

EXPERIMENT 

The  Big  ROYAL 
Brooder  lias  been 
giving  satisfaction 
for  years  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  you. 


Holds  enough 
coal  for  24 
hours  burning 


All  Breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes,  “From  103  chicks  I 
raised  98  to  maturity.” 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100 
acres  in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  Circular,  with  prices,  is  free.  Box  60  Telephone,  645-;>  \\  allingford 


I — EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 


sm  ATU  m  m  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 

I  j  — O  T  E/Vfm  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS. 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
May  delivery  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK.  N.  J.: 


L&NCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  ^  5  TB i  NO  ARDQU  h  L I T  y • 


IF  YOU  WANT  Big.  Sturdv,  Fluffy  Chicks,  this  is  the  place  to  get  them.  Our 
.flocks  selected  and  bred  for  egg  production,  by  expert  poultrymen  with  years  ot 
experience  plus  training  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  catalog  is  chicken  from 
cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns....—. 

Trap-Nested  Barron  White  Leghorns . . 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns...-..— 

White,  Barred  Rocks;  Rose  &  Single  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons - 

Light  Brahmas;  Jersey  Black  Giants..- - - - -  -  -  ---- 

Special  Matings  Chicks  H  each  higher.  Heavy  Mixed  312.00 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route  20,  Lancaster,  Ohio 
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59.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Light  Mixed 


per  100 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 


OHIO  ACCREDITED 


Good  money-makers.  Selected 


bird  chosen  and  banded  by  expert  breeder.  You  gret  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  pure-bred  stock  when  you  order  from  us.  Delivery  guarantee. 

PRICES  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

Full  details  on  request.  Write  today.  Prices  attractive,  bend  a  post  card 
while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  A  shipment  will  convince  you. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  ss,  FINDLAY,  Q. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


BIND  NO  JVIONBY^WB 


7.0.1 


ability.  Bred  thru  re 
100%  alive,  postpaid. 


Catalog:  free. 


Barred.  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .  . 

White,  Buff  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottee.  White 

and  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Assorted— Ail  Heavy  Breeds  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  ,  *  * 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  IS 


25 

50 

100 

300 

600 

s  .  $3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

46.25 

75.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

52.00 

6.00 

11.50 

20.00 

ADA,  OHIO. 

Reference, 

First  National  Bank. 

New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred 
Poultry  Today'  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock, 
Eggs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

The  Big  1930  Catalog  is  off  the  press,  and 
ivill  be  mailed  Free  to  All  Requests.  Write 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec'y.  Box  Y _ New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


IIMG’S  CHICKS 

,250-300  Egg  Trapnested  Blood  Lines 


w.  anaoiaJize  in  Best  TRAPNESTED,  STANDARD-BRED,  Big  Egg  Strains.  Produc- 
Jfon  •^hibition  Quality.  Blood-tested  for  T.  B.  and  White  Diarrhea  for  7  consecu¬ 
tive  ”  years  ^  ILLINOIS  STATE  STANDARD  ACCREDITED  Mrs.  Eloise  Niemeyer 
our  chicks  to  win  her  $5,000  prize  essay  on  Hatchery  Chicks.  Our  entries  at 
American  Chick  Show,  1929,  won  Sweepstakes  for  highest  quality  In  entire  show, 
re, mine  high  quality  at  reasonable  prices  and  a  liberal  i-day  guarantee  to  live. 
DeUvory  date  protected.  Write  for  my  big  FREE  color-plate  Poultry  Book  today. 

LING’S  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  552,  ONEIDA.  ILLINOIS 


iA 


P&zAfeAA.  CJilchA-  COD  ■ 


c-nii  si  D nr  100  down  with  order.  Pav  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong, 

“rM  « 11  IIS 

SSDlDEf  you  f p AMWiS  2bot  MM: 


Cuba  tor  36  hours  turn  them,  night  and 
morning  until  they  begin  to  pip.  When 
they  start  pipping  stop  turning  them, 
and  do  not  open  the  machine  until  the 
hatch  is  over.  The  temperature  of  the 
machine  for  the  first  three  weeks  should 
be  102  degrees,  and  for  the  last  part  of 
the  hatch  103  degrees 

After  hatching,  the  ducklings  should  be 
left  in  36  hours  until  they  are  all  dried 
off.  You  should  leave  them  in  the  machine 
36  hours  so  they  will  not  only  he  dried, 
but  hungry.  The  temperature  of  the 
brooder  should  be  90  degrees. 

R.  L.  CHAMBERLIN 

Franklin  Coi,  Mass. 


When  Should  Chicks  Eat? 

I  am  about  to  ship  some  chicks  that 
are  to  be  hatched  on  Monday,  will  be 
ready  for  shipment  on  Tuesday,  and  will 
reach  their  destination  on  Friday  of  the 
same  week.  Is  there  any  danger  of  good 
healthy  chicks  starving  if  they  get  their 
first  feeding  when  they  are  four  days 
old?  I  was  told  that  it  takes  72  hours 
for  the  yolk  to  absorb  and  pass  through 
the  chick,  and  during  that  time  they  do 
not  need  any  food.  Would  that  extra 
day  without  food  endanger  the  life  of  the 
healthy  chicks?  M.  s.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  the  accepted 
tenets  of  chick  care  that  the  newly 
hatched  should  not  be  fed  for  from  36 
to  48  hours  after  hatching,  with  72  hours 
about  the  extreme  limit  of  delay.  Some 
recent  experiments  at  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  indicate  that  this  appar¬ 
ently  well  founded  belief  should  be  re¬ 
vised  in  favor  of  immediate  feeding.  The 
scientific  reason  for  delay  has  been  given 
as  the  inclusion  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
from  which  the  chick  hatches  within  the 
abodmen  at  the  time  of  exclusion  from 
the  shell,  this  apparently  being  a  wise 
provision  of  nature  to  insure  nourishment 
of  the  chick  until  strong  enough  to  hunt 
for  food.  This  sounds  reasonable ;  in 
fact,  so  reasonable  that  there  has  evident¬ 
ly  been  no  disposition  to  question  it  un¬ 
til  the  Wisconsin  Station — which  has  a 
habit  of  questioning  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted — undertook  the  job. 

The  findings  of  this  station  were  that 
feeding  chicks  as  soon  as  they  were  well 
dried  off  and  established  in  their  brood¬ 
ers  resulted  in  stronger  chicks  and  less 
mortality  than  delayed  feeding  for  any 
number  of  hours.  Those  who  now  talk 
of  the  danger  of  overloading  the  chick’s 
digestive  system  by  feeding  before  the 
yolk  is  absorbed  must  now  conduct  some 
experiments  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
their  contention  or  admit  that  theory 
rather  than  demonstrated  fact  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  their  advice.  If  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  results  are  to  be  accepted,  the  delay 
of  four  days  that  you  speak  of  must  at 
least  seriously  weaken  the  chicks  that 
you  ship,  though  it  may  not  result  in  ac¬ 
tual  starvation.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
tell  you  just  how  long  chicks  may  go 
without  food  before  succumbing  to  hun¬ 
ger.  Four  days  is  beyond  the  limit  usual¬ 
ly  set.  m.  B.  D. 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Buy  Kerr  Chicks  and  you 
get  breed,  type,  vigor,  size 
and  a  rich  laying  inheritance. 
They  may  cost  you  a  cent  or 
two  more  but  they  are  worth 
the  price. 

Our  1930  chicks  are  better 
than  last  year’s,  just  as  our 
contestlayers  are  doing  better 
than  last  year’s.  The  chicks 
are  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
contest  laying  pens.  They 
have  a  cumulative  laying  in¬ 
heritance. 

In  every  contest  where 
Kerr  pens  are  entered,  they 
stand  well.  In  one  contest 
they  hold  second  place  in  the 
entire  competition. 

Be  wise  in 
time,  buy  quality 
chicks  from  high 
record  laying 
stock.  Write  for 
the  Kerr  Chick 
Book  giving 
prices. 

K i; II It  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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TOMSLEY 


Chicks 


Live/ 


Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease,  healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
the  way  to  poultry  success.  Writ* 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 


Townsley  Hatchery  wuSmTohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N-  Y. 

Member  International  Babu  Chick  Association 


Chronic  Coccidiosis 

Could  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  some  of  my  White  Leghorn 
pullets  going  blind?  They  are  now  about 
10  months  old,  looking  good,  but  only 
laying  fair.  Do  you  think  it  could  be 
caused  by  their  having  coccidiosis  when 
baby  chicks?  w.  J.  T. 

New  Jersey 

Chronic  coccidiosis,  or  the  form  of  that 
disease  which  does  not  kill  the  chick 
within  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  may 
result  in  blindness,  leg  weakness,  pale- 
|  ness  of  comb,  and  other  evidences  of  lack 
of  thrift.  Coccidiosis  is  caused  by  an 
organism  picked  up  with  food  and  drink 
from  contaminated  ground  or  quarters. 
“Old  Ground”  becomes  badly  infested  by 
these  organisms  and  unfit  for  the  rearing 
of  chicks.  The  disease  is  not  curable  but 
may  be  prevented  by  raising  chicks  upon 
ground  that  has  not  been  contaminated 
through  use  by  other  fowls,  or,  if  that  is 
not  possible,  by  keeping  the  chicks  upon 
wire  screened  floors  that  prevent  con¬ 
tamination  through  droppings.  This 
latter  method  has  been  found  necessary 
by  many  who  have  only  very  limited 
quarters  which  they  must  use  year  after 
year. 


Irate  landlord  :  “What  does  this 
mean?  This  its  a  new  house,  and  I  find 
the  door  torn  off!”  Tenant:  Well,  you 
see.  I  just  tied  the  dog  to  the  doorknob 
,  and  a  cat  went  by  !” — Passing  Show. 


BABY  CHICKS 


-50 

100 

500 

lOOO 

$6  25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$1 10.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67  50 

130  00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110  00 

5  00 

9.00 

45.00 

85.00 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns... 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R. I  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 


Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.*  Box  1,  BICHFIELD,  I* A. 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.C.  White 

Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

L  irge  Bize,  heavy  laying  production  In  ed 
hens  weighing  I  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P.cockerels.  No  lighis 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed — $16  per  100;  $47 
per  300;  $77  per  500;  $150  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rooks  and  Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 
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GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


at  money  saving  prices 

50  100 


White  and  Barred  Rocka  .  .  7.50 

Bl.  Minorcas:  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  7.50 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bff.,  Leg  horns,  Ancona*  6.50 
R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocka  .  8.00 

Buff  Minorcas . 8.00 

Black  Giants,  Lifirht  Brahmas  .  .  11.50 

White  Minorcas . _8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00 ger  100. 


14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


400  ^ 
54.00 
54.00 
46.00 
58.00 
58.00 
66.00 
62.00 


nr.vy  m.Auu  Mixed  $9.00  per  100. 

Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 


March,  April,  May  Prices 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 

$6.50 

$1200 

$57.50 

$110.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

7.50 

14-00 

67.50 

130.00 

R.  O.  White  Wyandottes. . . 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

1100 

20  00 

97.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 

500 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

650 

1100 

52.50 

11000 

100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  3.  Millerstown.  Pa. 
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A  Farm  Woman  Goes  to 
Farm  and  Home  Week 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  held  its  23rd  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Ithaca  February  10-15. 
Except  for  a  threatened  blizzard  early  in 
the  week  weather  conditions  were  ideal 
and  the  attendance  approximately  equaled 
the  record  year  of  1927,  5,077  person® 
being  registered.  On  Tuesday,  Miss 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  director  of  the 
College  of  Home  Economics,  welcomed 
the  women  guests,  telling  them  briefly 
of  the  important  events  to  be  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Dean  A.  R.  Mann’s  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  on  Monday  was  opti¬ 
mistic  in  regard  to  the  future  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  of 
the  university,  in  a  thoughtful  address 
urged  the  application  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
point  of  view  in  our  national  and  inter¬ 
national  problems  of  today.  He  felt 
Lincoln’s  characteristics  of  simplicity, 
straightforwardness,  tolerance  and  pa¬ 
tience  were  needed  as  badly  today  as  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  international  relations  Dr.  Far¬ 
rand  said:  “We  are  not  called  upon  to 
play  great  roles  in  international  affairs, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  national 
action  unless  the  points  of  view  are  clear 
in  the  minds  of  you  and  me  who  make 
up  the  population.” 

On  Wednesday  Anna  Steese  Richardson 
spoke  on  “Homemaking  and  Citizenship.” 
She  asked  all  women  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  on  questions  of  health,  school  con¬ 
ditions,  child  welfare,  public  safety,  etc. 

She  asked  the  audience  “What  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  homemaking  today?” 
Many  answers  were  given,  such  as  or¬ 
ganizing  the  work,  obtaining  help,  and 
one  mother  said  her  greatest  difficulty 
was  the  great  amount  of  home  work  her 
children  brought  from  school.  In  answer¬ 
ing  the  question,  “What  is  the  rural 
mother’s  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  her  children,”  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  adjusting  her 
viewpoint  to  that  of  the  children  of  today. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  here  as  in 
other  conferences  how  easily  and  con¬ 
fidently  the  modern  farm  woman  can 
speak  in  public, 

On  Wednesday  there  was  a  concert  by 
the  Ijthaea  Military  Band  in  Bailey 
Auditorium. 

Dr.  Carolyn  Hidger,  in  her  talk  on 
“Rural  Health,”  was  a  popular  speaker. 
She  asked  each  woman  to  score  herself 
on  these  five  points,  giving  20  per  cent 
to  each.  First,  beauty,  that  is,  correct 
weight,  etc.  Second,  vitality,  pep,  reserve 
power.  Third,  unconscious  body,  that  is, 
are  you  free  from  headache,  backache, 
etc.  Four,  nervous  health,  have  you 
emotional  control?  Can  you  beat  worry 
and  fear?  Fifth,  social  health;  are  you 
able  to  get  on  with  people,  even  your 
relatives? 

As  ways  to  put  oneself  on  the  road 
to  health  she  gave  these  suggestions : 
Drink  one  pink  of  milk  a  day,  get  sleep 
enough,  eat  proper  food,  will  to  be  well, 
live  for  health  and  use  leisure  time  cor¬ 
rectly.  As  assets  for  health-building  that 
are  available  to  the  country  woman  she 
gave  fresh  air,  sunshine,  possibility  of 
having  milk  and  a  garden,  and  against 
these  are  the  hard  seasonal  work  bringing 
undue  fatigue  and  the  great  distance  from 
physicians  and  hospitals. 

The  departments  of  floriculture  and 
ornamental  horticulture  offered  22  lec¬ 
tures  and  the  attendance  at  these  showed 
that  both  town  and  country  people  are 
interested  in  improving  their  home 
grounds. 

It  was  impossible  to  attend  all  the 
worth-while  lectures  on  interior  decora¬ 
ting  but  one  can  always  secure  help  on 
any  homemaking  problem  by  writing  to 
the  experts  at  the  college.  Among  some  of 
the  suggestions 'given  were  that  cheesecloth 
curtains  dyed  to  harmonize  with  the 
room  and  left  without  ironing  are  attrac¬ 
tive.  Windows  shades  may  be  rejuvenated 
by  painting  them  any  desired  color.  Ugly 
light  fixtures  may  be  covered  by  shades 
or  drums  made  of  paper  fastened  over  a 
wire  frame.  Tarnished  metal  fixtures 
may  be  -made  less  conspicuous  if  painted 
with  oil  paint  to  match  the  walls.  A  rug 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room  may  be  dyed  at  home. 
To  do  this  clean  and  dampen  the  rug, 
lay  flat  on  floor  over  newspapers  and 
apply  hot  dye  with  a  scrub  brush.  In 
making  up  the  dye  the  original  color 
must  be  considered  and  if  a  few  colors 
are  too  bright  or  too  light  apply  dye  to 
these  first  and  then  go  over  the  whole 
rug.  When  wallpaper  is  faded  or  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  furnishing  of  the 
room  calcimine  may  be  applied  over  it. 

New  York  Elizabeth  f.  town  semi 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  439. 

DAIRY  farm,  mountains,  on  shares:  sta.te  fami¬ 
ly,  ages,  present-  occupation.  ADVERTISER 
7998,  care  Rurad  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Five  or  more  acres,  chicken  farm 
for  rent  in  South  Jersey.  P.  AVIESSER,  139 
Dewey  St.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 

FARM  for  rent.  Eagle  Bay,  Silver  Creek,  N. 

Y.;  also  dairy  and  pasture.  Apply  ST.  CO- 
I.UMBAN’S  PREPARATORY  SEMINARY,  Sil¬ 
ver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm  in  Columbia  County, 
well  fruited,  one  hundred  miles  from  New 
York,  on  State  road,  in  good  location;  12-room 
house,  electricity  available;  fish  pond,  plenty 
of  good  water:  ideal  Summer  home;  terms  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADArERTISER  8000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Make  sure  of  a  good  day’s  work 
by  starting  with 

Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Gasoline 


He  knows  his  Socony 


THIS  farmer,  like  thousands  of  others 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  knows 
that  Socony  products  are  best  in  a 
score  of  places  on  the  farm.  He  knows,  for 
instance,  that: 

Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl 
starts  tractors  and  other  equipment  more 
quickly,  and  is  a  more  economical  fuel  in 
the  long  run. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  preserves  harness 
and  leather.  It  is  pure  mineral  oil  and  can¬ 
not  turn  rancid.  Since  it  contains  no  acid,  it 
does  not  destroy  the  stitching.  It  penetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer. 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is  a 
quick-acting  oil  adapted  to  close-fitting 


bearings.  It  is  free  from  gum,  and  is  anti¬ 
rust  and  anti-corrosive. 

Socony  Disinfectant  for  barns  and 
stables  destroys  disease  germs  and  is  more 
than  twice  as  strong  as  pure  carbolic  acid. 
Yet  it  is  non-poisonous,  non-corrosive,  and 
non -caustic  in  all  dilutions  necessary  to 
insure  complete  disinfection. 

In  addition,  you’ll  find  it  pays  to  put  the 
following  Socony  products  to  work  for  you: 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil . . .  Socony  Household 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and 
Oil  Engines)  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  and 
Aircraft  Oil  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  . 
Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony 
909A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


PRODTJCTIA’E  150  acres,  buildings,  some  fruit 
and  timber,  near  Cornell  University;  $3,500. 
ADVERTISER  7991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  on  account  trip  to  Europe. 

145-acre  dairy  and  chicken  farm;  3,000  feet 
highway  front;  with  first-class  buildings  and 
all  improvements.  ADATERTISER  7953,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PINEAPPLE-ORANGE  preserves,  made  from 
choicest  tropical  fruits;  dozen  10-ounce  glasses, 
$2.40  with  order,  express  charges  collect;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS, 
Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


HONEY,  clover.  00-lb.  cans.  $0;  25-lb.  pails, 
$3.25,  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bee  hive,  9  colonies,  first-class 
equipment,  have  to  vacate;  for  complete  par¬ 
ticulars  address  AVM.  WEISS,  Park  Hill,  Yonk¬ 
ers,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  1930  crop,  in  gallon  cans; 

satisfaction  guaranteed;  $2.25  per  gallon.  IN¬ 
DIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson.  N.  V. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


CLOA7ER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon.  $2.50  prepaid.  AVM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


EXTRACTED  honey',  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed.  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80.  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 00-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $0.60: 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 

zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AV1LCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOA’ER  honey.  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEYT — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted,  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15:  two,  $2;  third  zone. 
II.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


HONEY — New  York  State  extracted  white  clover, 
Off-lb.  can,  $0.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  shelled  peanuts,  25  lbs..  $4:  100  lbs.. 
$12.  R.  J.  COUNCILL,  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY.  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10. 
HARRISON  PALMER,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  two-horse  mowing  machine,  in 
good  condition.  CHARLES  R.  STONE,  Staats- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


AArANTED — Foster  parents  who  will  give  a  free 
home  to  Mary  8  and  her  little  brother  John  4‘ 
also  a  home  for  Stephen  12  who  wants  to  live  in 
the  country.  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Room  70,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  A’ork 
City. 


HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid; 

clover.  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  one  address. 
$1.90;  Alfalfa,  90c  and  $1.70;  mixed,  80c  and 
$1.50;  write  for  prices  of  quantity  and  comb. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Iron  Age  potato  and  corn 
planter,  one  Hoover  potato  digger,  equipped 
for  engine.  AV.  C.  AVHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


BROODER — 100-chick  Smith  electric,  $7.  CHES¬ 
TER  THOMPSON,  Freeport,  Me. 


AA’ANTED — Milking  machine  units,  prefer  Uni¬ 
versal  or  Burrell;  also  large  pump  and  six 
large  mules,  a  tractor  and  farm  machinery; 
what  have  you?  Price  must  be  right.  JAAIES 
WILLIAMS.  Sprabers,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Lime  spreader  in  good  condition. 
ADA  ERTISER  7972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


PURE  A'ermont  maple  syrup,  the  best,  $2.75 
gallon  postpaid.  J.  VANCOR,  Saxtons  River, 
Vt. 


1930  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50,  in  gallon  cans;  5- 
gallon  cans.  $12  each,  delivered  in  third  zone. 
CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  1-gal.  cans,  $2.35;  0  gals. 

or  more.  $2.25;  %-gal.  can,  $1.25;  0  cans  or 
more,  $1.20;  5-lb.  pails  sugar,  $1.00:  10-lb.  pails, 
sugar,  $3:  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N.  AVOODRUFF, 
Jericho,  Vt. 


OLIA'ER  No.  23  two-way  sulky  plow;  used  but 
lightly,  in  fine  condition;  no  reasonable  of¬ 
fer  refused.  AV.  A.  POTTER,  21785  Lorain 
Road,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  73c  per  lb. :  small 
sugar  cakes,  50c.  MRS.  FRANK  KEZER, 
Rochester,  A7ermont. 


PURE  honey,  thick,  rich,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 
lbs..  $1.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks:  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2V<  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAY'NE,  No.  4,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  comb  honev.  24-box  case,  $3.50 
here.  ALBERT  BURNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — 390-egg  Cyphers  standard  inc 
state  price  and  condition.  CLAYTON 
Dalton,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  esteem  The  R.  N.-Y.  above  all  other 
magazines.  It  is  worth  ten  times  the 
price  asked  for  it.  It  is  a  lawyer  with¬ 
out  fee,  a  signboard  to  safety,  and  a 
watchdog  against  fraud.  The  fake  world 
stands  in  awe  before  it.  You  put  several 
of  them  out  of  business  in  this  territory. 
On  one  occasion  when  one  of  them  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  me,  I  turned  from  him  with 
a  confident  smile,  saying,  “All  right,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  get  it  for  me!”  He  fol¬ 
lowed  me  out  on  the  street,  asked  me  to 
repeat  the  name,  and  handed  over  the 
money.  E.  J,  s. 

Indiana. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  farmers 
would  be  ready  to  pay  $10  a  year  for  a 
paper  published  solely  in  support  of  their 
interests.  But  we  frequently  have  farm¬ 
ers  write  that  they  would  gladly  pay 
more  if  necessary.  They  say  frankly 
that  they  realize  that  -the  paper  which 
comes  with  schemes  or  for  a  few  cents 
a  year  serves  .interests  other  than  the 
farm.  A  publisher  who  resorts  to  decep¬ 
tive  schemes  himself  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  severe  on  the  fake  schemes  of 
others.  It  costs  work  and  time  and 
money  to  win  this  reputation  from  our 
western  friend,  but  the  confidence  of  our 
friends  is  worth  it  all. 

The  concern  T.  J.  Roberts  &  Co.,  285 
Washington  St.,  and  180  Chambers  St.. 
New  York  City,  is  out  of  business.  Any 
farmers  having  complaints  against  this 
firm  for  sales  made  on  commission  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  them  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  The  only  hope  of  getting  payment 
for  the  claims  is  through  the  bond  filed 
with  the  department. 

I  am  enclosing  some  of  the  literature 
sent  me  upon  request  from  the  Raisin 
Brook  Packing  Co.,  Dundee,  Mich.  It  all 
sounds  good  to  me  but  thought  it  safest 
to  ask  you  before  investing  any  money. 
I  have  read  lately  much  about  money 
made  in  rabbits,  and  now  that  we  have 
moved  onto  a  farm  thought  perhaps  I 
could  get  extra  money  this  way.  Would 
you  look  this  up  and  let  me  know  your 
honest  opinion?  MRS.  F.  J.  H. 

New  York. 

There  is  much  “bunkum”  put  out  about 
the  easy-money  of  the  rabbit  industry. 
Most  of  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
breeding  stock  which  doesn’t  qualify  as 
a  standard  breed.  The  Raisin  Brook 
Packing  Company,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  a  reliable  source, 
crossed  New  Zealand  White  with  White 
Flemish,  calling  the  offspring  Raisin 
Brook  Whites.  The  result,  of  course,  is 
a  cross-breed  and  disqualified  in  any 
show  room  under  A.  R.  &  C.  B.  rules. 
This  is  the  stock  sold  by  strong-arm 
methods  at  $25  apiece. 

Will  you  try  to  collect  on  the  following 
statement?  This  case  of  eggs  was  shipped 
by  H.  F.  Mills  of  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y., 
to  Joseph  Rothberg,  130  Somerset  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  the  last  of  July.  Mr. 
Rothberg  is  doing  business  now  under 
the  name  of  Marley  Farm  Produce  Co., 
at  the  same  address.  Mr.  Mills  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  Rothberg  and  cannot  get  a  reply. 

New  York.  s.  A.  w. 

This  complaint  was  made  last  October, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  collect  the 
claim  up  to  this  time.  At  the  time  of 
the  shipment  Joseph  Rothberg  had  his 
bank  account  in  his  own  name.  Later 
he  changed  his  bank  account  to  Joseph 
Rothberg,  Inc.  In  addition  to  this 
claim  we  have  protested  checks  of  the 
said  Joseph  Rothberg  sent  us  by  other 
shippers.  On  January  17  two  men  rep¬ 
resenting  themselves  as  the  proprietors 
of  Marley  Farm  Produce  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  called  at  our  office,  alleging  it  was 
their  purpose  to  settle  with  the  shippers 
to  Joseph  Rothberg.  These  men  con¬ 
tended  that  Joseph  Rothberg  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  Marley  Farm  Produce  Co. 
Information  from  a  reliable  source  gives 
the  names  of  the  partners  in  the  above- 
named  company  as  Joseph  Kuglerman, 
Abraham  Cohen  and  -Joseph  Rothberg. 
The  claims  of  our  shippers  have  not  been 
made  good  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press.  We  do  not  contend  that  Marley 
Farm  Produce  Co.  is  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  Joseph  Rothberg,  but  Rothberg’s 
connection  with  the  company  is  now 
definitely  established. 

Last  August  (1929)  my  wife  bought 
15  shares  of  stock  of  the  People’s  Home 
Journal,  80  Lafayette  St..  New  York 
City,  at  $9.50  per  share,  or  $142.50.  from 
an  agent  representing  Baldwin  &  Co., 
stockbrokers  of  New  York  City.  She  paid 
cash.  In  September  the  People’s  Home 


Journal  was  not  received  nor  the  October 
issue.  She  then  wrote  to  Baldwin  & 
Co.,  to  find  out  about  the  stock  and  its 
value  and  Baldwin  &  Co.,  notified  her 
that  they  did  not  represent  the  People's 
Home  Journal  any  more.  She  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  times  to  the  People’s  Home 
Journal  but  they  do  not  answer  her 
letters.  Can  you  find  out  in  any  way 
whether  the  People’s  Home  Journal  is 
still  a  good  going  concern,  and  is  their 
stock  all  right?  F.  J.  p. 

The  stock  of  the  People’s  Home  Journal 
is  worthless  and  Baldwin  &  Co.,  are  under 
indictments  for  fraud  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  the  stock.  The  company 
is  in  bankruptcy  and  the  paper  sus¬ 
pended  perhaps  permanently.  This  will 
enlighten  the  subscribers  to  that  pub¬ 
lication  as  to  why  they  no  longer  receive 
the  paper,  and  their  letters  to  the  com¬ 
pany  remain  unanswered. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Kleer-tone  is 
any  good?  It  was  advertised  by  radio. 

I  wrote  to  the  station  for  information, 
and  in  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Research  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Hewitt  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  They 
/say  it  reduces  static,  increases  volume, 
brings  in  distant  stations,  clarifies  tones, 
saves  batteries.  The  price  of  the  Ivleer- 
tone  is  $4  each,  but  they  say  they  will 
send  me  two  for  $4.  E.  F.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

Reports  from  our  subscribers  who  have 
purchased  this  device  pronounce  it  worth¬ 
less,  and  in  no  way  lives  up  to  the 
representations  made  for  it.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  the  radio  lends  itself  to  adver¬ 
tising  such  questionable  products.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  with  radios  as  with  publica¬ 
tions — some  will  advertise  anything  that 
is  offered,  good  or  bad. 

Quack  medical  advertising  by  way  of 
radio  is  nursing  new  bruises  today  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fourth  “facts  about  quacks” 
radio  speech  by  Dr.  George  Kosmak, 
president  of  the  New  York  County  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  in  the  war  on  charlatan 
cures. 

Dr.  Komak,  who  has  joined  Dr.  Shir¬ 
ley  Wynne,  the  city  health  commissioner, 
in  the  battle  against  fake  cures  and  nos¬ 
trums,  pointed  out  last  night  that  wealth 
is  not  immune  to  the  tricks  of  the  quack 
doctor. 

“Do  not  be  misled  if  an  advertising 
charlatan  shows  you  testimonials  bearing 
the  names  of  prominent  actresses,  rich 
men  or  women  or  society  leaders.  They 
are  often  unwitting  givers  of  testimonials 
purchased  through  go-betweens  who  make 
their  living  procuring  such  statements 
by  trickery.” 

“Sometimes  these  testimonials  are 
genuine,  too,”  he  said.  “We  need  waste 
no  sympathy  for  the  wealthy  who  can 
afford  to  give  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  a  quack  who  cures  them — of  a  disease 
he  alone  has  diagnosed  as  attacking 
them.” 

We  heartily  endorse  the  above  report 
in  a  city  paper  on  the  subject  of  medical 
quackery.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  broad¬ 
casting  service  lending  itself  to  fakers  in 
the  medical  line.  The  get-rich-quick  pro¬ 
moters,  too,  employ  the  radio  to  fleece  the 
public.  As  with  the  newspapers,  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  refuse  to  allow  questionable 
enterprises  to  purchase  the  service. 

About  October  1  a  salesman,  R.  0. 
Woodworth,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  came  to  my 
place  seeking  orders  for  the  Keystone 
Tailoring  Co.,  Chicago,  for  suits  and 
overcoats.  I  gave  him  an  order  for  an 
overcoat.  The  price  was  $24  and  the 
terms  $4  down  and  the  balance  when  the 
coat  arrived.  Not  having  the  right 
change  I  gave  him  $20  and  he  gave  me 
$7  back  and  said  he  would  turn  in  the 
balance  towards  the  coat.  When  the  coat 
come  I  still  had  the  $20  to  pay.  The 
post  office  held  the  coat  a  month  for  me. 
I  wrote  Mr.  Woodworth  and  he  said  he 
would  make  it  good,  which  he  failed  to  do, 
so  the  coat  has  gone  back  again,  j.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  endeavored  to  secure  adjust¬ 
ment  of  this  transaction  in  the  subscri¬ 
ber’s  behalf  both  from  the  agent  Wood- 
worth  and  the  Keystone  Tailoring  Co. 
without  result.  Keystone  Tailoring  Co.  re¬ 
fuses  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  act 
of  its  agent  Woodworth.  As  the  case 
stands  the  subscriber  is  simply  out  the 
$13  which  he  paid  the  agent. 

Have  you  any  information  concerning 
the  Danish  C-olonial  lottery?  E.  S. 

Connecticut 

We  have  no  information  about  the 
Danish  Colonial  lottery ;  except  that  it 
is  a  lottery  and  that  is  sufficient.  Lottery 
schemes  located  in  the  United  States  are 
not  permitted  to  use  the  mails,  but  under 
the  international  postal  agreement  any 
piece  of  literature  mailable  in  the  country 
where  it  originates  must  be  delivered  to 
the  individual  addressed  in  this  country. 
Our  advice  to  the  inquirer  is  to  leave 
all  lottery  schemes  alone. 


The  CENTAUR  6-10 


Does  all  the  Work  of  Man  and  Team 


Small  Farm — Truck  Farm  —  Orchard — Vineyard 


Nothing  half-way  about  the  Centaur  Tractor.  It  does  all  the  work 
of  man  and  team  in  tilling  and  cultivating  the  soil.  Its  six  horse¬ 
power  on  the  drawbar — ten  horse-power  on  the  belt  makes  it  a  real 
riding  tractor — not  a  combination  riding  and  walking  job.  Equipped 
with  Centaur  tools,  it  does  the  back-work,  the  arm-work  and  the 
leg-work  of  tillage  and  cultivation  operations — all  the  man  has  to 
do  is  supply  the  brain-work  to  drive  it  over  the  field. 

The  new  improved  Centaur  brings  profitable  power  to  small 
acreage  at  low  cost. 

It  plows  with  a  full-size  12  inch  plow,  discs,  harrows,  plants,  culti¬ 
vates,  mows,  does  belt  work  and  a  variety  of  other  jobs  with  the 
complete  line  of  special  tools.  It  really  makes  the  small  farm  and 
truck  farm  a  power  farm;  makes  orchard  and  vineyard  culture 
more  profitable  and  more  enjoyable. 

Send  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

(i'ENTAUR 

\^y/  TRACTOR 

Makes  the  SMALL  FARM 
a  POWER  FARM 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  information  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.D _ P.  O _ _ 

County - State - 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  amt  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18*2 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1#4  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Gasoline  Kerosene 
Distillate  Crude  Oil 

GOOD  ENGINES 


Since  father  was  a 
boy  Stover  Good 
Engines  have  been 
famous  for  their  in¬ 
built  quality.  Ma¬ 
terials,  construc¬ 
tion,  workman¬ 
ship, all  ofthebest. 

Users  appreciate 
their  superiority. 

A  Size  and  Type  for  Any  Need 

Stover  Engines  can  be  had  in  from  IK  to  30 
H.  P.  A  size  and  type  for  every  need.  Fuel 
consumption,  low.  Power  accomplishment, 
high.  Staunch,  sturdy,  dependable.  Seldom 
require  adjustment.  Backed  by  36  years  of 
implement  building  experience. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 


Also  makers  of  Windmills ,  Feedmills, 
Pump  Jacks,  Limestone  Pulverizers,  etc. 

61  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
61  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Good  Engines. 


Name.. 


P.  O. 


■  State . 


THE 

UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 

It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conven¬ 
ience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
On  their  money. 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  ask 
about  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  of 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  G  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules" 
—the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horseor  hand  power.  Easy  | 
terms — 1 Ofo  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big:  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free* 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO.Q 
29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


a*.  A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 

«  IOWS  ^RFarms  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse- 
CaarlcRr’es’  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymea  ] 

I  DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

lUltlViuSS  ^Handles  Field  and  Truck  j 


UAur«llaulCroP  Tools.  Runs  Belt 
WOWSIlfly  m  Machines.  Walking 

anrfIawn«A/or  Riding  Equip- 

anuLawns^  H  p  Engine 

I  Gives  ample  Power  for  thorough 
|  work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.I 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  PaJ*|  New  York,  N.Y.I 
1  3261  Como  At «.  2407'Chestnut  St.’*  146  Cedar  St.  ■ 


OIL  CITY  HIGHWAY — 65  acre  home¬ 
stead,  Htocked,  schools  and  college 
near— $8,000.  Also  8  acre  farm 
with  buildings— $600.  R.  P.  Bankson,  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


$1,000  Cash  Buys  Farm  buildings,  20  cows, 

team,  tools.  GEO.  HOAG,  Agent,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

.  -  PRINTED  LETTERHEADS— (84  x  11)  and 

Envelopes,  100  each  for  $1.00.  Free  samples. 

-1-  UNIVERSAL  PRINTING,  1105  Smith  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


WANTED— Old  Currier  <ft  Ives,  N.  Currier  &  Doolittle 
Prints.  P.  T.  IVE8,  care  3.  C.  Barnes,  Branford, Conn 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  marager  and  superifitendent  wanted  at 
once  for  a  700-acre,  thoroughbred  stock  farm 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Party 
desired  should  be  between  38  and  50  years  of 
age  and  have  had  good  farm  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Applicant  must  be  able  to  handle  men. 
plan  his  work  to  the  best  advantage,  be  a  good 
buyer  and  operate  place  economically  on  pres¬ 
ent  budget  system.  No  great  amount  of  crops 
raised,  excepting  grass.  Best  references  re¬ 
quired.  Position  now  open.  Write  at  once  to 
“SHENANDOAH  VALLEY.”  in  care  of  The 
Binghamton  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  Wanted— The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  young  man,  Ameri¬ 
can  nationality,  chef  or  houseman;  private 
country  estate  preferred;  salary  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars,  according  to  number  in  family;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  first-class  com- 
merical  or  large  private  estate  plant;  20 
years'  experience.  5  years  each  in  last  two 
places;  understand  battery  and  Shenandoah  sys¬ 
tem:  age  43.  capable,  ambitious,  honest.  TAY¬ 
LOR,  119  Washington  Avenue,  Westport,  Conn. 


CARETAKER.  40  years,  German  couple,  experi 
enced  farmer-gardener,  good  driver;  honest 
willing.  ADVERTISER  7932,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man.  30,  wants  position  as  farmer 
or  caretaker;  life  experience.  BOX  424,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYAIAN,  single,  middle-aged,  thorough 
knowledge  of  feeding  for  egg  production, 
wishes  to  learn  incubation  and  chick  raising  on 
modern  poultry  farm;  good  home;  state  wages. 
G.  EPP,  care  Helmus,  99  Mott  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position;  middle- 
aged  man  with  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farming,  breeding  and  raising  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle;  married,  no  small  children;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7950,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  wanted  to  work  around  a  Summer 
hotel  from  April  1  to  October  1 ;  a  reliable 
man  only  and  will  pay  $50  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Address  ALGONQUIN  HOTEL,  Bol- 
ton-on-Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  farmer,  45,  single,  as 
working  farm  manager,  foreman  or  herdsman; 
life-long  experienced  in  farming  and  cattle;  best 
references.  G.  HENDRICKX,  care  of  Maurice 
Hendrickx,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TRUSTWORTHY  young  fellow  on  general  farm 
to  milk  and  do  light  work ;  good  home,  rea¬ 
sonable  wages  to  start,  advancement  to  right 
party.  Address  ADVERTISER  7963,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NURSE  wanted  in  small  infirmary;  graduate 
preferred  but  would  consider  experienced  un¬ 
dergraduate.  ADVERTISER  7952,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  reliable^ 
for  general  farm  work;  references.  FRANK 
SUTHERLAND,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  orchardist  to  work  on  30- 
acre  orchard;  married;  state  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  neat  girls  as  cook  and  waitress 
for  lunchroom  and  service  station  in  country; 
would  be  a  nice  place  for  mother  and  daughter; 
good  position  if  you  can  qualify:  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7974,  care  Rural 
New-Ycrker. 


SINGLE  herdsman,  age  38,  with  15  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk  production,  feeding  for  A.  R.,  calf 
raising,  first  aid  veterinary  work,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  men;  first-class  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7954,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


POSITION  of  trust  wanted  by  an  elderly  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  good  reputation,  business  or  per¬ 
sonal;  references.  BOX  42,  Pratt  Station  P. 
O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work  by  experienced  middle-aged 
man,  general  farming  or  poultry;  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  state  wages  paid,  all  particulars 
first  letter.  C.  CARY,  34  Hancock  St.,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


GARDENER-CHAUFFEUR,  45,  wishes  some 
light  job  in  private  estate  or  boarding-house. 
ADVERTISER  7964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  private  estate  by  Swedish,  single, 
age  35,  agriculturist  and  gardener.  CARL, 
care  Jensen,  864  60th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm,  some  experience,  $25 
per  month,  room,  board,  laundry.  FRED 
BARNES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  experienced  on  flowers,  shrubs  and 
lawns;  single  man;  salary  $60  and  board;  state 
experience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  7975, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  or  elderly  handy  man  on  farm; 

excellent  home;  state  wages.  WALTER 
VOESTE,  Angels,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  Protestants;  man, 
garden,  lawns,  able  to  drive;  wife,  general 
houseworker;  state  age,  wages,  references;  no 
liquor;  two  in  family.  BOX  42,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  milk  2  or  3  cows, 
help  with  general  farm  work  on  estate;  wife 
1  o  board  4  to  6  men;  good  unfurnished  house; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7978,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


"WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  married  couple;  man 
with  farm  experience,  preferably  capable  of 
driving  tractor  or  truck;  wife  with  experience 
boarding  help,  to  cook  for  6-8  men;  give  ages, 
size  of  family,  experience,  wages  expected,  and 
references  as  to  ability  and  character.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bov  or  man  for  farm  work;  experi¬ 
enced;  steady  job;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  7980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  as  assistant  on  poultry 
farm  near  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
7967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  22  years,  single,  wants  position  as 
gardener-chauffeur;  repairs;  also  capable  to 
manage  farm  place;  prefer  gentleman’s  farm; 
6  years’  experience,  2  years  in  this  country; 
high  references.  FRED  METZKE,  Towners, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  capable  taking  charge,  quality 
production,  retailing;  married,  1  child.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  position  on  private  estate  as 
gardener  or  farmer,  either  New  York  or 
New  Jersey.  MR.  CHAS.  WALTERS,  care  YV. 
H.  Nieholls,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  and  gardener,  married,  middle- 
aged.  experienced,  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  manager  on 
private  estate  by  American;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  age  40;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
7970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  also  butler,  or  any 
other  combination,  desires  position;  married, 
one  child  year  old;  has  own  furniture  and  car; 
good  refeienees.  Address  R.  HEIDL,  125  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  agricultural  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate  wishes  position  on  dairy  farm.  IRVING 
GRANEK,  70  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  farm.  New 
Jersey,  general:  experience  in  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  desirable;  state  age,  experience  and  wages 
expected.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM,  Andover, 
N.  J. 


FARM  superintendent  desires  a  position  on 
farm,  estate  or  institution;  life  experience  in 
all  branches;  17  years  references;  single,  age 
44.  ADVERTISER  7976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  as  teamster 
and  general  farmer;  must  be  good  horseman 
and  able  to  use  all  kinds  of  machinery;  tem¬ 
perate,  white  and  conscientious;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Hulme- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  


SINGLE  man  as  gardener  and  handy  man  on 
private  estate.  ADVERTISER  7984,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  couple  to  work  on  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  to  live  with  owner;  man 
to  work  on  farm,  wife  to  help  in  house;  state 
wages.  RAY  QUACKENBUSH,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  truck  farm;  steady  job  with 
opportunity;  only  experienced  man  considered. 
J.  PAFFENDORF,  Metuelien,  N.  J. 


MAN  for  dairy  and  general  farming,  $60  and 
board;  must  be  a  hustler;  no  cigarettes.  DR. 
H.  E.  MARTIN,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  married  man,  poultry 
and  dairy  farm,  capable  brooding  2,000  chicks; 
ambitious,  clean,  good  habits,  no  dead  beats, 
$720  yearly,  fuel,  hog,  25  bushels  potatoes,  quart 
milk,  9-room  house.  CHAS.  PLOGER,  \Vest 
Valley,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDIST,  single,  American,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  training;  permanent,  March  30. 
ADVERTISER  7977,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS,  single,  24  years  old,  wants  position  as 
general  farm  worker;  references;  state  wages. 
0.  H.,  P.  0.  Box  218,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  test-cow 
milker;  life  experience  high-class  cattle;  mar¬ 
ried,  references.  ADVERTISER  7979,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATRON  or  housekeeper,  middle-aged,  good 
manager,  wants  position  in  a  rooming  or 
boarding  house  in  the  country.  ADVERTISER 
7981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  single,  American,  desires 
position;  capable,  ambitious  and  trustworthy, 
fully  experienced  in  all  branches;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent,  elderly  man 
with  life-long  experience  in  general  farming 
wants  position  as  manager  on  general-purpose 
farm;  sheep  preferred;  know  fruit  and  dairying; 
references  furnished ;  can  and  will  give  em¬ 
ployer  a  square  deal.  P.  O.  BOX  231,  Pitts- 
ford,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  white,  Protestant  for  year-round  posi¬ 
tion  in  country:  large  family;  must  be  neat, 
obliging,  unencumbered,  a  good  baker,  and  able 
to  furnish  references;  reply  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  age,  ability,  etc.;  only  one  willing 
to  accept  permanent  position  and  good  home 
nec-d  apply.  ADVERTISER  8004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single,  middle-aged,  experienced 
farm  hand,  good  teamster  and  milker.  H.  L. 
GARRETT,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  24,  clean  cut  and  reliable,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  modern  dairy  farm,  April 
15;  life-time  experience  with  cattle,  horses  and 
machinery;  exceptionally  good  training  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  both  grade  and  purebred ;  will  also  con¬ 
sider  share  propositions;  all  answers  will  be 
given  immediate  attention.  ADVERTISER  7986, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hand,  permanent  job, 
pleasant  surroundings  and  fair  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager  available;  exceptional  lifetime 
experience;  skilled  purchasing,  development, 
maintenance  finest  estate;  commercial  enter¬ 
prise;  percentage:  drawing  account  considered. 
ADVERTISER  7890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  single  man,  age  30,  full  experience, 
for  general  farm  work ;  dairy  hand,  machine 
milking  and  bottle  milk ;  want  job  by  April  1 ; 
state  wages.  OTTO  KUCK,  Clover  Crest  Farm, 
Newtown,  Pa. 


GARDENER,  married,  no  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  gentleman’s  private  estate;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  can  do  anything  on  private  estate  or 
farm;  Long  Island  preferred;  will  go  to  Florida 
or  California;  state  particulars  first  letter.  A. 
McMINN,  R.  R.  1,  Box  114,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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WORKING  farm  manager,  29,  married,  one  child, 
German,  Protestant,  wants  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  training  on  other  side;  8  years'  ex- 
perierce  in  all  farm  branches  in  this  country; 
first-class  dairyman,  all  farm  machinery,  han¬ 
dling  and  retailing  milk;  have  younger  brother 
as  helper  if  required.  W.,  3142  N.  Marston 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ' 


POULTRYMAN,  superintendent  or  manager,  sin¬ 
gle,  theoretical  and  practical  experience,  able 
to  show  excellent  results;  wants  position  on 
private  or  commercial  farm.  ADVERTISER 
7988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  farm  experience  wishes  work ; 

small  remuneration  and  privileges  of  rais¬ 
ing  poultry,  gardening  on  own  account;  own 
living  quarters  desirable.  ADVERTISER  7985, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  59,  single.  16  years’  experience. 

wants  position  on  small  plant  on  estate  as 
assistant;  best  references:  moderate  wages 
agreed  upon.  ADVERTISER  7987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  age  37  years  old,  wants 
position  on  poultry  farm  April  1;  have  10 
weeks’  poultry  experience,  some  experience  in 
garden  work  also;  state  wages  with  board  in 
first  letter.  S.  J.  CASAREGOLA,  care  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  qualified  farm  manager, 
broad  practical  experience  every  detail,  out¬ 
side  administrations;  American,  37.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  YDU  looking  for  tinkers  of  all  trade,  a 
farmer,  let  me  know.  KARL  EBERLEIN, 
R.F.D.  1,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  of  unusual  abili¬ 
ty,  accustomed  to  assuming  extensive  respon¬ 
sibilities,  life  experience  all  branches,  highest 
references  as  to  character,  honesty  and  ability; 
personal  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  7902, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  gardener,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate:  single;  must  be  year-round. 
ADVERTISER  7992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  desires  steady  position  on 
poultry  or  dairy  farm;  no  experience;  willing 
worker;  moderate  salary.  ADVERTISER  7993, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SINGLE  German,  middle-aged,  farm-raised,  with 
some  experience  in  poultry,  wants  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm  or  private  place,  where 
some  livestock  is  kept;  can  give  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farm  hand,  single,  30,  10  years 
orchard,  garden,  trucking  experience;  ambi¬ 
tious,  intelligent,  fast-working.  CHESTER  OS- 
TERJIAYER,  69  Battery  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm; 

willing  worker,  reliable,  good  habits,  reason¬ 
able  salary.  CHARLES  SERRY,  431  W.  125th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN  wishes  light  work,  four  to  six  hours  daily, 
exchange  room,  board,  small  pay;  understands 
poultry,  lawns,  etc.  ADVERTISER  8005,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  as  caretaker  on  farm,  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  care  stock;  wife  good  cook. 
ADVERTISER  8002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  Protestant,  eager  to  learn 
poultry  farming.  SCIIMADEKE,  1997  Grand 
Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  farm-raised,  Cornell  graduate, 
experienced  popular  makes  incubators,  brood¬ 
ers,  breeding,  pedigreeing,  judging  for  produc¬ 
tion,  nutrition,  disease  control,  handle  all 
branches;  tireless  worker,  efficiently  manage 
any  size  of  plant  or  work  with  owner;  married^ 
refined,  anywhere  good  opportunity;  wage  $125 
month,  house,  perquisites  and  up;  now  near  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  7996,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  of  24  years’  experience  all 
branches  both  land  and  water-fowl,  vast 
hatchery  experience,  desires  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  of  large  up-to-date  plant;  well  edu¬ 
cated,  handy  with  tools,  willing  worker,  Ameri¬ 
can,  middle-aged,  single,  no  bad  habits;  April 
1  or  before.  ADVERTISER  7997,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  experienced  dairyman,  also  herdsman, 
agricultural  school  graduate,  wants  position  in 
barn.  MAX  K.  STEINBERG,  1767  Weeks  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  very  capable  man,  desires  to 
take  full  charge  of  poultry  farm,  interview 
desired.  F.  H.  S.,  1652  Monroe  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION,  mother’s  helper,  faithful.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  middle- 
aged,  bachelor,  wants  position  on  modern 
chicken  farm;  understand  and  always  attend  to 
my  business.  A.  C.  WEST,  Gen.  Del.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 


GARDENER  -  CARETAKER  for  entire  charge 
small  place;  American,  30  years  old,  married, 
no  family;  experienced  cattle,  poultry,  flowers, 
vegetables;  handy  with  tools;  three  years  last 
place;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTERESTED  in  poultry,  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  single,  40,  Protestant.  R.  LANE,  R.  1, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


MARRIED,  American,  sober,  no  tobacco,  re¬ 
liable,  age  27,  one  small  child;  capable  over¬ 
seeing  other  help,  most  lines  farm  work,  drive 
tractor  -or  truck;  wife  board  extra  help;  best 
reference;  available  April  1.  VIRGIL  GRIGS¬ 
BY,  Delhi  Stage,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position;  reason, 
owner  selling  out;  thoroughly  experienced; 
also  at  carpentry;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  -  DAIRYMAN — Young  man,  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate,  desires  position  on 
private  .  estate,  small  herd,  good  milker  and 
butter-maker;  teferences.  ADVERTISER  8008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FINE  farm,  170  acres,  good  soil,  level,  tractor 
worked;  fine  set  buildings  in  fine  condition; 
new  silo:  fine  water,  fruit,  good  markets;  bar¬ 
gain;  price,  particulars,  write  MRS.  G.  H. 
PRODGER.  Route  2.  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 69-acre  poultry  farm  on  State  road, 
7-room  house,  barn,  2-car  garage,  4  henhouses 
and  other  buildings  in  A-l  condition;  price 
$6,500.  CHARLES  F.  MILLER,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  J.,  4-acre  strip,  and 
a  5-acre  strip.  Address  JACKSON,  4701  Clar¬ 
endon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILL  sacrifice  at  once  account  of  sickness,  two 
farms,  long  terms,  small  payment,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. ;  real  buys;  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  about  150  acres,  100  acres  rich 
tillable  land,  well  watered;  10-room  dwelling, 
barn  80x36,  stanchions  for  40  cows,  running 
water  in  barn  and  house,  electricity,  buildings 
in  good  condition.  JULIA  E.  WISNER,  Owner, 
Walden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale;  dairy  farm  now  paying  profit; 

5  miles  from  Newburgh  on  State  road;  45 
Guernseys:  all  improvements  and  machinery; 
$20,000  cash  required.  THOMAS  PENDELL, 
Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


PROFITABLE  poultry  farm,  70  miles  out;  will 
return  your  money  in  few  years;  full  price 
$12,000.  cash  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  7951,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  farm  of  99 
acres,  one-half  mile  from  bus  line,  mile  and  a 
half  from  railroad  station,  12  miles  from 
Cortland.  N.  Y.  WILLIAM  B.  SEARS,  Execu¬ 
tor.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


BUY  from  owner,  farm  located  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  160  acres,  16  acres  fruit, 

stocked  and  equipped;  10-room  house,  furnished 
if  desired;  $7,000.  %  down.  ADVERTISER 

7962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY — 210-acre  farm,  one  mile  from 
town:  a  great  buy;  write  for  information. 
BOX  77,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  or  exchange  for  village  property, 
75  acres;  one  mile  off  the  concrete  road,  good 
buildings,  some  farm  tools  included ;  Finger 
Lakes  region;  price  $1,900.  ADVERTISER 
7965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSERY  for  sale  (ideal  for  Dahlias),  1 % 
acres,  improved  5-room  dwelling,  2-car  garage, 
greenhouse  900  ft.  of  glass,  automatic  oil  burn¬ 
er;  property  well  built  up,  good  investment. 
N.  L.  JACOBUS,  Fulton  Avenue,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 187-acre  dairy  farm  near  middle- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  16-room  house,  new  barn,  50- 
cow  capacity,  9  buildings,  excellent  condition; 
team,  tools,  machines;  $14,000,  half  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  capacity  dairy  and  grain  farm,  friend¬ 
ly,  prosperous  neighborhood,  town  of  Leicester, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.;  convenient  schools, 
stores,  2  miles  railroad,  dairy  and  general  crop 
markets;  146  acres,  nearly  level,  machine 
worked  tillage:  10-acre  pasture;  two-story  15- 
room  house,  shaded  lawn;  painted  hip  roofed 
barn  32x73  with  ell  28x40;  outbuildings;  good 
water;  grand  chance  for  father  and  son;  broad 
expansion;  price  $8,000;  investigate;  long  term, 
easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm  suitable  for  poultry  raising,  not  more 
than  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  E.  GALL, 
15  Chestnut  Place,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y*. 


FOR  SALE — 7%  acres  for  poultry  farm;  6-room 
house  in  excellent  condition:  $3,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage.  MRS.  BERTHA  HOOCKER, 
Lackawaxen,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  132  acres,  possession  at 
once;  write  for  price  and  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RARE  opportunity  to  buy  money-making  poul¬ 
try  farm,  ideally  located  in  Ulster  County, 
New  York  State,  on  State  road;  8  acres,  house 
in  splendid  condition,  has  14  large  rooms,  large 
attic,  bath,  electric  light,  running  water,  heat, 
lawn  and  shade  trees;  barn,  garage,  wood  house 
and  other  outbuildings;  laying  house,  capacity 
2,200,  at  present  carrying  2,000  layers;  4  brooder 
houses,  6  brooder  stoves,  2  Mammoth  incubators: 
all  eggs  sold  New  York  City  at  fancy  prices; 
investigate;  price  $30,000,  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 134-acre  farm,  tip  top  shape;  11- 
room  house,  3  large  barns,  full  line  ma¬ 
chinery,  13  head  T.  B.  accredited  and  registered 
Holstein  herd,  3  horses,  poultry  houses  and 
poultry;  on  macadam  road,  6  miles  to  Endicott 
public  market;  for  information,  write  or  see 
owners,  CARL  RATHKE  or  Fred  Lange,  Rural 
Route  2,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow,  4  rooms  and  bath,  2 
lots,  near  train  and  bus,  9  miles  to  Phila¬ 
delphia;  $2,800  or  will  trade  for  farm  25  to  30 
acres,  not  over  $2,000;  must  have  woodlot, 
fruit.  Write  me,  HENY,  Woodbury  Heights, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  house,  about  50  miles 
from  New  York,  near  water  preferable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


17-ACRE  poultry  farm,  fully  equipped,  James¬ 
way  poultry  houses  new,  stocked  with  Tan- 
cred  three  hundred-egg  hens;  will  sell  for  less 
than  cost  of  stock;  write  for  full  particulars. 
II.  S.  RIKER,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres,  3-room  house.  F.  JEN 
ESTKA,  13th  Avenue,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


COLUMBIA  County  sheep  or  poultry  farm,  150 
acres,  7-room  frame  house,  basement  barn; 
near  State  road  and  depot;  $4,500  cash.  D. 
KISSELBURGII,  Owner,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  farm  for  sale,  %  mile  from  village  of 
Taftville;  must  be  sold  at  once.  Write  MRS. 
J.  W.  DONNELLY,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Norwich,  Conn. 


COMPETENT  poultryman,  married,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  farm,  estate.  ADVERTISER  8007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk  high¬ 
way,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location  suit¬ 
able  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va,  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500,  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


267  ACRES  level  black  land,  cotton  farm,  all 
cultivated,  rented,  Houston,  Texas,  oil  terri¬ 
tory:  $100  per  acre,  amortization  loan  $9,000; 
yearly  crops  $8,500;  want  improved  acres 
Northern  States.  W.  F.  SCHMIDT,  502  South¬ 
west  18th  Ave.,  Miami,  Florida. 


GENERAL  farm,  concrete  highway,  barns, 
modern  house,  profitable  road-stand,  tourists; 
electricity,  bus,  conveniences.  RAY  STEVENS, 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


FURNISHED  small  boarding  house;  opportunity 
for  couple  and  mother;  rent  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14-acre  farm,  1,000  Starking  and 
Golden  Delicious  apple  trees  and  1,000  grape¬ 
vines;  planted  Spring  1928;  poultry,  boarding; 
$6,800;  may  rent.  ADVERTISER  7999,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  437 . 
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Invincible 

Asters 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


1930  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

—only  10c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25 -cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to 
the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested 
seeds  with  your  first  order  amounting  to  $2  or  over. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  83  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1930 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  208  pages,  with 
16  beautiful  color  plates,  192  pages 
of  rotogravure  in  various  colors, 
and  over  a  thousand  illustrations 
direct  from  actual  photographs  of 
the  results  from  Henderson’s  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections 
of  vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as 
to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 


vegetables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  harmony  of 
color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  the  garden  beautiful  or 
bountiful — Clip  the  coupon  now !  ^ 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  returned 
to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  two  dollars 
or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets  of 
Vegetable  and  three  packets  of  Flower 
seeds  as  described  above- 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 


35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Big  Boston 
Ponderosa  Tomato  Lettuce 


Scene  at  Milford,  Connecticut 
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Our  Shade  Trees  and  the  Care  They  Need 


ORE  and  more  the  American  people 
are  finding  the  time,  the  means  and 
the  inclination  to  gratify  their  de¬ 
sire  for  beautiful  surroundings.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
garden  club  idea,  or  better,  if  you 
are  inclined  to  doubt,  just  look 
about  your  own  community  and 
compare  the  gardens  and  ornamental  plantings  with 
those  of  a  few  years  ago. 

In  either  the  beautification  of  home  grounds  or 
the  more  ambitious  community  or  city  program, 
shade  trees  play  an  important  part,  and  rightly  so, 
for  the  beauty  of  trees  increases  with  age,  and  of 
all  living  things  trees  can  best  he  passed  along  to 
succeeding  generations.  “How  fortunate  is  he  who 
inherits  one  which  some  one  has  planted ;  how 
blessed  is  he  who  plants'  one  for  his  own  enjoyment 
and  thereby  increases  the  pleasure  of  generations 
yet  to  come.” 

Unfortunately  trees,  like  all  other  plants,  are 
sometimes  subject  to  disease,  and  the  trees  Of  our 
cities,  towns  and  gardens  are  apt  to  he  even  more 
susceptible  to  many  troubles  than  their  country 
cousins.  If  we  stop  to  think  of  the  unnatural  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  we  plant  trees,  and  in  which  we 
confidently  expect  them  to  grow,  we  need  not  he  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  occasional  failure  to  live  up  to  our 
expectations.  The  universal  presence  of  sidewalks 
and  pavements  and  the  constant  tramping  of  many 
feet,  together  with  the  dirt,  smoke  and  poisonous 
gases  of  the  city,  offer  discouragement  enough.  It 
is  such  surroundings,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that 
are  more  often  than  not  the  direct  cause  of  death 
of  many  fine  trees. 

Many  people  who  own  their  city  homes  or  country 
places  and  who  protest  that  they  are  not  interested 
in  gardens  or  plants  yet  become  much  concerned  if 
they  find  something  wrong  with  their  trees,  while 
to  the  true  gardener  or  nature  lover,  the  death  of  a 
tree  is  a  calamity  much  like  the  loss  of  a  friend. 
When  the  owner  of  trees  is  confronted,  as  he  not 
infrequently  is,  with  some  malady  threatening  the 
life  of  his  trees,  when  they  fail  to  make  proper 
growth  or  turn  yellow  and  sickly  and  drop 
their  leaves  and  he  begins  to  wonder  whether  they 
will  be  alive  next  Spring  or  only  fit  for  firewood. 


te  finds  the 
ion  scarce. 
iave  in  the 
he  problem 


problem  puzzling  and  helpful  informa- 
The  truth  is  that  plant  pathologists 
past  devoted  their  efforts  so  largely  to 
of  controlling  the  diseases  of  the  eom- 
on  crop  plants  of  the  garden,  field  and  orchard, 
iat  trees  and  other  more  strictly  ornamental  plants 
^ve  been  neglected.  Of  course  in  specific  cases 
dp  may  often  be  had  from  the  State  experiment 
ations  or  from  that  inexhaustible  mine  of  informa- 
on,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is, 
owever,  with  the  hope  of  helping  the  small  land 
,vner,  who  often  hesitates  for  one  reason  or  an- 
her  to  make  use  of  such  public  servants,  that  this 
t-ief  article  is  written. 

What  is  the  matter  with  this  tree?  What  shall 
do  for  it?  These  questions  are  direct,  and  to  the 
oint,  and  the  most  natural  ones  in  the  world.  Un- 
»rtunately  there  is  often  no  direct  and  satisfactory 
nswer.  In  order  to  answer  at  all  intelligently  it  is 
L-st  necessary  to  examine  carefully  into  many  things 
ud  their  possible  or  probable  relation  to  the  par- 
cular  tree  in  question.  Some  of  the  factors  which 
trained  observer  will  want  to  inquire  into  aie. 
p _ The  climate.  Is  it  suitable  for  the  species  in 


By  H.  W.  Thurston  Jr. 

weather  may  result  in  such  scorching.  Trees  plant¬ 
ed  on  shallow  or  unusually  dry  soil,  or  trees  having 
some  sort  of  root  injury  may  show  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.  Leaf  scorch  is  common  on  maples,  beeches, 
horse  chestnut  and  some  of  the  oaks,  while  among 
the  evergreens  the  pines  are  perhaps  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible. 

Obviously  in  conditions  of  this  sort  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  compensate  the  tree  for  the  un¬ 
favorable  situation  in  which  it  is  asked  to  grow. 
Broad-leaved  trees  which  habitually  show  this  sort 
of  symptom  can  often  be  distinctly  helped  by  a  little 
careful  pruning  and  judicious  fertilization.  Pruning 
will  cut  down  the  leaf  surface  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  water  lost,  while  fertilization  will  tend  to 
stimulate  root  development  and  the  net  result  will 
be  a  better  balance  between  water  intake  and  outgo, 
and  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  tree.  In  the  case 
especially  of  small  trees  artificial  watering  is  also 
a  distinct  help. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  here  to  attempt  any 
complete  catalog  of  tree  diseases  or  even  of  that 


The  Street  Tree  Has  a  Hard  Time.  Fig.  184 


question?  ,  ,  ,  „ 

2. _ The  weather.  Has  there  been  drought,  freez¬ 

ing  or  other  unusual  conditions  previous  to  the  on¬ 
set  of  symptoms  ? 

B.— The  soil.  What  about  its  fertility,  its_  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics,  its  moisture-holding  capacity  and 
general  suitability  for  this  particular  tree? 

4— Mechanical  injury.  Are  there  old  or  recent 
wounds  either  from  planting,  pruning,  storm  or 

animals?  . ,  „ 

5. _ Pathological  factors.  Is  there  evidence  of  the 

presence  of  bacteria  or  fungi  on  leaves,  twigs,  trunk 


or  roots?  „  .  , 

6.— Insects.  Can  any  evidence  or  traces  ot  insect 

damage  be  found? 

It  is  often  most  difficult  to  convince  an  owner  that 
anything  other  than  insects  or  fungi  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  symptoms  which  he  has  observed.  In¬ 
sect  damage,  it  is  true,  is  frequently  spectacular,  but 
upon  careful  examination  it  is  often  the  first  factor 

to  be  ruled  but.  . 

Many  of  the  commonest  troubles  with  trees  may 
be  traced  to  attempts  to  grow  them  in  situations 
that  are  unfavorable  to  the  tree  from  the  start.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  trees  most  desired 
for  shade  and  ornamental  planting  have  naturally  a 
forest  habitat.  In  the  forest  the  fallen  leaves  re¬ 
turn  minerals  to  the  soil  and  provide  a  soil, covering 
that  holds  moisture.  Under  the  artificial  surround¬ 
ings  of  our  lawns,  parks  and  city  streets,  leaves  are 
not  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  soil  becomes  packed 
hard  at  the  surface,  dries  out  easily  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  depleted  of  certain  necessary  mineral  ele¬ 
ments.  The  result  of  this  is  all  too  often  a  dead 
tree,  or  at  best  a  sickly  one,  due  to  partial  starva¬ 
tion,  insufficient  water  or  inability  of  the  roots  to 
get  the  necessary  amount  of  air. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  troubles  in  Summer  is 
that  known  as  leaf  scorch,  a  condition  which  usual¬ 
ly  starts  as  dead  areas  about  the  tips  or  margins  of 
the  leaves,  but  which  may  later  result  in  a  drying- 
up  of  the  entire  leaf,  often  giving  a  tree  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  scorched  by  flame.  This 
condition  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  disturbed  water 
relations,  the  roots  being  temporarily  unable  to  supply 
water  as  rapidly  as  it  is  evaporated  from  the  leaves. 
Cool  cloudy  damp  weather  followed  by  hot  dry 


group  of  troubles  which  have  been  found  to  be 
caused  by  unfavorable  soil  or  climate.  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter  group  which  are  so  common  and  so  little  under¬ 
stood,  mention  will  be  made  of  one  or  two  conditions 
in  addition  to  leaf  scorch.  Winter  drying,  which 
is  really  a  quite  similar  trouble,  is  often  severe  on 
many  of  the  conifers,  frequently  killing  small  or 
young  trees.  This  trouble  is  usually  noticed  in  the 
Spring,  although  the  drying  winds  of  Winter  when 
little  snow  is  on  the  ground  or  where  trees  are 
planted  in  unduly  exposed  situations  are  really  the 
cause.  At  the  time  when  the  trees  should  be  start¬ 
ing  new  growth  the  needles  on  some  of  the  branches 
or  possibly  over  the  entire  tree  turn  reddish  brown 
and  die.  After  losing  a  few  specimen  trees  in  this 
way  the  persistent  man  will  learn  to  inquire  into 
the  peculiar  likes  and  dislikes  of  evergreens  and  will 
eventually  learn  either  to  afford  the  more  delicate 
sorts  some  form  of  protection  or  to  plant  the 
hardier  kinds. 

Frost  injury,  which  may  result  in  death  of  leaves, 
buds,  twigs,  branches  or  bark  is  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon.  Such  injury  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
attack  of  some  fungous  parasite.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  fungi  whose  favorite  place 
of  growth  is  on  just  such  dead  plant  tissues  it  is 
unsafe  to  assume  that  any  or  every  fungus  found 
growing  in  such  a  situation  is  necessarily  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  part. 

Lest  I  give  a  wrong  impression  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  there  is  a  long  list  of  fungi  which  are  often 
enough  the  cause  of  trouble  in  their  own  right. 
There  are  for  example  a  large  number  of  such  para¬ 
sites  which  attack  leaves  and  small  twigs,  produc¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  dead  spots  and  cankers.  Such  leaf 
inhabiting  fungi  rarely  become  serious  enough  to 
cause  permanent  injury  to  large  trees.  At  their 
worst  they  may  cause  partial  defoliation  or  an  un¬ 
sightly  appearance.  On  young  trees,  however,  they 
may  serve  to  check  normal  growth  and  even  occa¬ 
sionally  may  be  found  responsible  for  death  of  the 
tree.  If  spraying  is  feasible,  that  is  to  say  if  the 
tree  is  not  too  large  for  the  spray  apparatus  avail¬ 
able,  this  group  of  parasites  may  often  be  controlled 
by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  keeping  in  mind 
the  fact  that  no  spray  is  ever  a  cure  but  a  preven¬ 


tive,  and  to  be  effective  must  be  used  at  the  very 
first  indication  of  trouble.  The  raking  and  burning 
of  diseased  leaves  is  often  of  great  benefit  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  the  following 
year,  for  it  is  the  habit  of  many  suclf  parasitic  fungi 
to  spend  the  Winter  on  the  dead  fallen  leaves  and 
when  these  are  destroyed  the  source  of  infection  is 
to  that  extent  removed. 

Another  group  of  fungi  is  that  which  is  responsible 
for  the  various  types  of  wood  rots  and  decays.  These 
are  often  difficult  for  the  amateur  to  deal  with,  and 
may  necessitate  the  help  and  advice  of  an  expert; 
or  a  tree  surgeon.  If,  however,  it  is  kept  in  mind 
that  such  fungi  usually  gain  entrance  to  the  tree 
through  some  wound  or  mechanical  injury,  and  if 
all  such  wounds  and  injuries  as  for  example  pruning 
cuts  are  disinfected  or  covered  with  a  coating  of 
paint  the  wood  rotting  fungi  can  usually  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  gaining  a  foothold  and  much  future 
trouble  avoided. 

If  the  lover  of  trees  will  consciously  form  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  needs  and  habits 
of  trees,  and  if  he  will  use  good  common  sense  and 
reasonably  good  judgment  he  will  be  able  to  avoid 
many  difficulties.  When  in  spite  of  his  care  he  does 
run  into  trouble,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situation, 
along  the  above  mentioned  lines  will  usually  provide 
some  remedy,  so  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
ax  can  be  left  hanging  in  the  woodshed. 

4 !  * v  :  i 
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Peach  Prospects  in  Southern  Ohio 

EARLY  in  the  Winter  we  had  two  very  cold  spells, 
and  we  found  most  of  the  peach  buds  filled  but 
had  hopes  there  would  be  a  partial  crop  if  they  did 
not  get  killed  later.  Since  the  warm  weather  of  the 
past  two  weeks  when  the  buds  swelled  so  the  pink 
showed  at  the  end  of  the  bud  this  early  in  the  season 
we  did  not  feel  sure  they  would  get  through  the 
rest  of  the  Winter  without  injury. 

With  the  temperature  at  14  this  morning,  March 
3,  I  cut  a  lot  of  limbs  and  brought  them  into  a  warm 
room  so  as  to  tell  soon  if  they  were  killed.  After 
a  few  hours  they  showed  black  and  soft  when  cut 
through  the  bud  and,  out  of  a  large  number  ex¬ 
amined,  there  was  only  one  that  showed  green,  and 
it  was  so  injured  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  pollen  if  it  bloomed.  So  we  can.  safely 
say  now  that  the  crop  will  be  a  complete  failure 
here,  all  varieties  being  injured  about  the  same. 

It  is  likely  the  cherries  are  as  badly  off  as  the 
peaches.  I  have  noticed  when  the  peaches  failed 
that  people  used  more  apples  and  other  fruits,  and 
more  tomatoes,  and  that  causes  a  better  demand 
for  them  than  when  we  have  a  good  peach  crop. 
Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  u.  t.  cox. 


The  Great  Northern  Bean 

IN  RECENT  years  the  Great  Northern  bean  has 
come  into  prominence.  It  is  a  dry-shell,  white 
bean  that  has  been  giving  very  high  yields  in  some 
of  the  Western  States.  In  Idaho  and  Montana,  in 
particular,  the  acreage  has  been  increasing  for  about 
10  years  until,  at  the  present  time,  Idaho  alone 
claims  to  be  fourth  in  production  of  dry-shell 
beans  in  the  United  States.  Surely  a  bean  that  can 
make  a  place  for  itself  at  such  a  rate  has  something 
to  merit  consideration. 

In  the  belief  that  the  variety  was  worthy  of  trial, 
a  sample  was  secured  from  the  Experiment  Station 
in  Montana  and  planted  in  the  test  garden  at  Ithaca. 
Ordinarily  a  single  test  for  a  single  year  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  at  all  reliable.  The  outcome  of  the  test 
at  Ithaca,  however,  was  so  decisive  that  the  variety 
can  be  condemned  for  New  York  production  without 
equivocation. 

Such  positive  assertions  cannot  be  made  without 
something  very  substantial  to  back  them  up.  The 
following  reasons  are  offered  in  support  of  the  state¬ 
ment  : 

1.  Great  Northern  is  extremely  susceptible  to  an- 
thracnose.  The  seed  which  was  planted  was  free 
from  discolored  spots  and  gave  no  evidence  of  being 
infected.  It  was  planted  in  a  row  adjacent  to  a 
“check”  row  in  which  was  planted  a  mixture  of 
Navy  Pea,  White  Marrow  and  Well’s  Red  Kidney. 
These  three  varieties  were  used  as  check  because  they 
would  assure  that  the  three  forms  of  anthracnose 
known  to  occur  in  New  York  could  be  present  in  the 
field.  It  will  he  recalled  that  the  anthracnose 
fungus  which  occurs  on  Navy  Pea  does  not  affect  the 
other  two  varieties,  that  the  form  on  White  Marrow 
does  not  affect  Navy  Pea  or  Well's  Red  Kidney  but 
that  the  form  on  Well’s  Red  Kidney  may  occur  on 
White  Marrow  but  not  on  Navy  Pea.  The  seeds  of 
these  varieties  were  somewhat  spotted  with  an¬ 
thracnose.  No  inoculations  were  made  in  the  field. 
The  season  at  Ithaca  was  favorable  for  the  spread 
of  anthracnose  and  the  disease  soon  appeared  on 
Great  Northern.  The  plants  were  large  and  had  an 
abundance  of  pods  with  the  general  indication  that 
they  would  make  a  quick  crop  with  a  high  yield.  In 
early  August  the  anthracnose  began  to  spread  and 
it  wasn’t  long  until  Great  Northern  was  the  sickest 
variety  in  the  field.  Stems  and  leaf-stalks  were  so 
heavily  infected  that  many  of  them  turned  black, 
leaf  veins  were  attacked  and  as  a  result  the  leaves 
began  to  fall  and  the  pods  became  so  spotted  that 
many  of  them  shriveled  and  died.  At  harvest  time 
there  was  practically  nothing  left.  Great  Northern 
was  marked  off  as  not  worthy  of  any  further  test. 
It  is  damaged  more  by  anthracnose  than  any  variety 
that  has  been  tried  at  Ithaca  in  years. 

2.  Great  Northern  is  extremely  susceptible  to 
mosaic.  It  is  fully  as  susceptible  as  Navy  Pea  and 
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this  is  the  variety  that  had  to  he  given  up  in  New 
York  and  which  eventually  was  replaced  by  the 
mosaic-immune  Robust  from  Michigan. 

8.  The  size  and  shape  of  Great  Northern  seed 
does  not  conform  with  any  type  now  grown  in  the 
State.  The  seeds  are  nearly  the  size  of  Medium 
(Burlingame),  but  they  are  flattened  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  plump  and  are  angular  instead  of  oval. 


Surely  these  three  reasons  are  sufficient  to  exclude 
Great  Northern  from  New  York  farms.  It  would 


Placing  Large  Crock  Over  Drainage  Hole.  Fig.  185 


he  interesting  to  know  how  well  the  variety  yields 
in  New  York  and  whether  it  is  a  short  season  crop¬ 
per,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  bother  with 
such  details,  when  the  variety  is  so  thoroughly  un¬ 
suited  to  our  conditions.  donald  keddick. 


Potting  and  Repotting 

“  p  OT  off  when  large  enough  to  handle.”  '‘Repot 

1  in  early  Spring,”  “Pot  up  the  bulbs  as  soon 
as  obtainable.”  Such  phrases  as  these  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  article  or  book  written  upon 
the  growing  of  plants  in  pots,  and  intended  either 
for  the  decoration  of  the  home  or  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Potting 
then  must  be  considered  part  of  the  routine  of  plant 
growing,  and  a  very  important  part  it  is. 

To  the  experienced  gardener  such  brief  instruc¬ 
tions  may  he  sufficiently  explicit,  but  they  are  hard¬ 
ly  helpful  to  the  beginner  to  whom  the  operation  of 
potting  appears  rather  formidable.  It  is  chiefly  for 
the  latter  that  I  pen  this  article,  although  many  re¬ 
moved  from  the  amateur  class  would  benefit  from  a 
better  understanding  of  the  technique  involved.  Pot¬ 
ting,  like  so  many  other  phases  of  gardening  is  easy 
“when  you  know  how,”  so  that  the  first  step  is  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  general  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  then  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a 
little  actual  practice  to  develop  the  deft  touches  of 
the  skilled  worker. 

First  we  must  learn  to  recognize  when  a  plant 
needs  potting,  and  here  the  following  rules  generally 
apply : 

1.  The  best  time  to  pot  most  plants  is  at  the  com¬ 


Knocking  Out  Plant  to  he  Potted.  Fig.  186 


mencement  of  their  period  of  active  growth,  which 
is  Spring  in  most  cases,  although  many  bulbs,  such 
as  tulips,  daffodils,  Freesias,  commence  their  grow¬ 
ing  season  in  the  Fall,  and  so  are  potted  at  that 
time. 

2.  A  plant  which  has  filled  all  the  available  pot 
space  with  roots  usually  requires  repotting.  A  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  as  a  few  subjects,  such 
as  Nerine,  Amaryllis,  palms,  Aspidistra,  etc.,  do 
better  when  the  roots  are  confined.  Plants  which 


Smaller  Crocks  for  Drainage.  Fig.  187 


have  almost  reached  their  flowering  stage  will  not 
need  repotting  even  though  they  may  be  pot-hound. 

3.  Any  plant  which  is  sickly  and  making  poor 
root  growth  should  be  repotted  in  sweet  soil  in  a 
pot  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  root  mass. 

4.  A  plant  in  soil  which  has  become  sour  through 
overwatering  should  he  repotted. 

5.  Young  plants  from  flats  and  seed  boxes  may  be 
potted  into  2  or  2% -in.  pots  as  soon  as  they  have 
developed  three  or  four  leaves  and  a  nice  root  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  question  of  the  soil  to  use  next  arises,  and 
this  will  depend  largely  of  course  upon  the  plants 
to  be  potted,  but  in  every  case  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  texture — the  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  compost — which  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  chemical  constituents.  It  must  be  perme¬ 
able  to  air  and  kindly  to  root  growth;  it  must  not 
remain  water-logged  nor  must  it  dry  out  too  rapidly, 
and  finally,  it  must  contain  the  requisite  food  to 
support  a  healthy  growth. 

A  suitable  basic  compost  may  be  made  by  mixing 
together  good  top  soil,  sharp  sand  and  commercial 
humus  or  clean  leaf-mold,  in  such  proportions  that 
the  whole  is  of  an  open  and  friable  character,  and 
when  pressed  together  in  the  hand  falls  apart  upon 
the  pressure  being  released.  For  young  plants  this 
mixture  will  be  rich  enough,  and  for  older  plants  it 
may  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  bonemeal,  ma¬ 
nure.  Scotch  soot,  peat,  fertilizers,  etc.,  as  may  be 
required.  Bonemeal  and  Scotch  soot  at  the  rate  of 
a  6-in.  potful  of  each  to  the  bushel  of  soil  is  safe  to 
use  for  all  plants.  Shredded  cow  manure  may  be 
substituted  for  the  usual  farmyard  variety  when  the 


Finning  Soil  With  Rammer.  Fig.  188 


latter  is  unobtainable.  Always  exercise  care  in 
using  artificial  fertilizers,  and  follow  closely  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturers.  Some  growers  ad¬ 
vocate  the  use  of  granulated  peat  moss  in  place 
of  the  humus  of  leaf  mold,  but  my  experience  is  that 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  plants  which  require 
acid  soil  conditions  this  material  is  not  satisfactory, 
for  it  holds  too  much  moisture  and  is  apt  to  sour 
quickly.  The  soil  when  used  for  potting  should  be 
just  pleasantly  moist— neither  sticky  nor  at  all  in- 


Then  a  Few  Rough  Leaves.  Fig.  189 
dined  to  be  dusty. 

The  tools  required  are  of  the  simplest  pattern ; 
two  or  three  rammers  of  various  thickness,  each 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  manufactured  from 
a  section  of  a  broom  handle  or  similar  material  be¬ 
ing  all  that  is  necessary.  They  should  taper  as  a 
long  wedge  to  a  blunt  point  at  one  end,  the  oppo¬ 
site  extremity  being  finished  off  bluntly. 

All  pots  used  must  be  clean  and  dry.  New  pots 
from  the  kiln  are  too  dry,  however,  and  if  used  in 
this  state  they  rapidly  absorb  water  from  the  soil 
and  cause  it  to  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  result¬ 
ing  in  damage  to  the  roots  when  next  the  plant  is 
shifted.  To  obviate  this  soak  new  pots  in  water  for 
a  few  minutes  and  allow  them  to  dry  again  before 
use. 

The  provision  of  ample  drainage  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter.  An  inch  or  more  (according  to  the 
size  of  the  pot)  of  coarse  cinders  is  excellent  for 
this  purpose,  or  pieces  of  broken  flower  pot 
(“crocks”)  may  be  used.  If  the  latter  are  made 
use  of  take  care  to  place  one  large  piece  (with  the 
concave  side  downwards)  over  the  drainage  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  arrange  other  pieces 
around  it,  finishing  off  with  a  layer  of  smaller 
pieces.  Cover  the  drainage  with  a  few  coarse  leaves 
or  moss  to  prevent  the  soil  washing  through  and 
causing  trouble  later. 

To  remove  the  plant  from  the  old  pot  invert  it 
and  tap  the  rim  of  the  pot  on  the  edge  of  the  potting 
bench  or  other  firm  projection,  allowing  the  ball  the 
while  to  rest  on  the  left  hand,  and  holding  the  pot 
in  the  right.  Next  carefully  remove  the  old  drainage, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  the  roots,  and  any  of  the 
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new  catalog 


GREENING’S, 

MONROE  •: 

BORN  1350 


©NURSERIES 

MICHIGAN 

STILL  GROWING 

\ 
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This  Week’s  Special 

8  Evergreens 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor 
vitae,  2  Austrian  Pine, 

2  Juniperus  Communis. 

These  trees  are  5  to  6  years  old,  all  ODCS 
transplanted  in  the  nursery. 

Order  NOW  for  Spring  Delivery 


*1 


12  HARDY  PERENNIALS  $ 

A  wonderful  selection  for  all  summer 
blooming.  One-year-old  plants . 


1 


.55 


Magnolia  Trees,  1  to  IV2  feet,  2  for  $1.10: 

1%  to  2  feet  each  . $1.55 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Coral  Pink,  Nudiflora,  early 

bloomer,  each  . $1.10 

Mollis,  orange,  beautiful,  2  for . $1.55 

Rhododendrons,  in  red,  pink  and  purple: 

large  plants,  3  for  . $1.50 

Hardy  Hydrangea,  Xicco  blue,  New  Won¬ 
derful,  2  for  . $1.15 

8  Japanese  Barberry,  lovely  plants . $1.15 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  7  years  old,  big 

value  . $1.10 

Hardy  Grenadine  Carnations, 

Beautiful  colors,  8  plants  for . $1.10 

8  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums . $1.15 

Pink,  bronze,  yellow  and  white.  Hardy. 

Pom  Poms,  same  colors,  8  plants . $1.15 

40  Novelty  Snapdragons,  a  wonderful  as¬ 
sortment  . $1.10 

25  Asters  —  California  Giant,  a  fine  as¬ 
sortment  . $1.10 

40  Asters — American  Beauty,  assorted - $1.10 

25  Dahlia,  flowering  Zinnia,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Strawflowers  (novelty)  . $1.10 

20  Chinese  Forget-Me-Nots,  will  bloom  all 

Summer  . $1.10 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


66'RANDOLPH  road 

77eni'Mar7cet^ - New  Jersey 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion  Plants 

Make  Bigger  and  Sweeter  Onions.  Excellent  Green  or  Dry 

Postpaid:  200— 60e.  500— $1,  1000— $1.85.  Mixed  Gladioli 
Bulbs:  40— 9Sr,  25—  JOe,  12— 40e.  Selected  collection  fresh 
Garden  Seeds:  fifteen  10c  packets,  90. .  Circular  free. 
Port  B.  Mellinger  Dept.  EE  North  Lima,  Ohio 

Early  Vegetable  Plants  Cabbage  Plants 

Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Onion.  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants. 
Prices  all  above.  Postpaid:  100 — oOc;  500 — $1. BO;  1000 — 
$2.7  5,  Collect:  $2.00  per  1000.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Write  for  prices  on  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Care¬ 
fully  packed.  Varieties  labeled.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.  Bo*  648  Albany,  Ga. 

SELECTED  SEED  CORN 

Tested  for  germination  and  purity.  Grown  in  York 
County,  Pennsylvania— *3.00  a  bu.  Samples  furnished. 
K.  W.  LAUER,  17  S.  24th  Street,  Camp  Hill,  Penna. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  RURAL  RUSSETS 

My  yield  400  bushels  to  acre.  Price  *1.60  per  bushel 
t.  o.  b.  our  station.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGET,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

SEED  Potatoes— Immatured,  hill  selected,  from  certi* 
fled  seed,  ne  ivy  yielders.  Cobblers,  Green  Mountains, 
Russets,  Smooth  Rurals.  WILLIAM  JONES,  Trnxton,  N.  V. 

C.  O.  D.  FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Mailed  500—65.:  1,000— $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.. Tilton.  0. 

F?o.?p?oof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

ALL  VARIETIES  Quick  shipments  by  mail,  500— 65c; 
1,000-*1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Ga. 

TWO-  Year  Perfection  CURRANT  BUSHES 

■*  No.  Is;  Bright  red:  large  size;  superior  bearer— 
*1 0.00  per  100.  Mrs.  A.  Hahn,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

Send  $1.00  lor  10  Named  Dahlias 

detached  from  labels,  mixed  in  handling.  Nearly  every¬ 
one  will  produce  blooms  that  measure  from  6  to  8  ins. 
across.  Giant  decorative,  Cactus,  show  and  peony  types 
Printed  list  free.  MI18.  H.  1).  BAILEY  •  Lit«h6eld,  Conn. 

/^i _  l- _ l.._  f  10  Giant  Nymphs  included  with 

\_*l£1010IUS.  100  mixed  or  10  each  5  labeled 
varieties  at  $1.35.  Prepaid.  C.  A.  WOOD,  Brsaktondali.  N.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
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NONE  BETTEK 


INEW  R°se  Garden  Primer  by  Eber  Holmes. 

-  A  unique  220-page  book  showing  how  the 
masses  may  grow  and  enjoy  Roses— a  simple,  straightforward, 
instructive  and  interesting  volume  on  Rose  growing  at  home 
for  pleasure.  Abundantly  illustrated  with  halftones  and 
helpful,  explanatory  sketches  and  diagrams.  Spanotone 
h,  cover,  handsome  jacket,  $1.75;  postpaid,  $1.90. 

j  FREE  to  those  interested,  Catalog  No.  16  describing 
Garden,  Home.  Ground  and  Farm  Books. 

A.T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Inc. 

448-A  WEST  37th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ei»y  baskets^crate 

ft  Winter D is  con 


Thn  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


E 


_ 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwoed,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten  - 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ,  S2.80  Per  Bex 

Depi.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


BARGAIN  OFFER 

20  EVERGREENS 

Send  $1.00  postpaid  and  we  send  you  at  proper 
time  of  planting: 

5  Blue  Spruce,  Col.  5  Norway  Spruce 
5  Austrian  Pine  5  American  Arborvltae 

These  seedlings  are  all  strong  plants. 

Mail  your  order  today. 

AMELUNXEN  &  DeWYN,  Nurserymen 
Box  469  Yalesville,  Conn. 

*  DAHLIAS  * 

BARGAIN  OFFER-5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  lor  $1.00 

SNOWDRIFT,  white:  PURPLE  MANITOU,  purple;  MRS. 
I.  1)E  VElt  WARNER,  pink;  SILVA  QUARTA,  lavender; 

ROYCROFT,  old  gold.  Catalogue  value . $3.10 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling . $2.25 

Send  tor  interesting  free  catalogue 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251-R  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 

JERSEY 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Yellow  and  Reds— free  from  disease.  Also  Yams. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots— Certified 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Grape  Vines,  etc. 
Write  for  free  catalog  giving  culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  H-9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Reliable  Plants Tom;,,°-  pe^y  and 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russol  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT CO., Box  l.Tifton,  Ga. 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY 

Ithacan  Oats,  Canadian  Field  Peas,  Domestic  Grown 
Cabbage  Seed  and  Vegetabls  Seed.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS  -  HALL,  N.  Y. 

Frostproof  cabbage  plants 

Tomato,  best  leading  varieties,  grown  from  treat¬ 
ed,  free  disease  seeds;  insuring  best  crop  yield. 
Express;  $2.00—1,000;  10.000 — $17.50.  Quality,  service, 

satisfaction.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

Certified  Russets  and  White  Rurals 

produced  by  Cambria  Co.  Cooperative  Potato  Growers’ 

Ass’n.  A,  A.  FEIGHNER,  Sates  Mgr.,  Carrollfown,  Pa. 


Cook’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  We  pay  freight. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  IRVING  E.  COON,  Munn»illc,  N.  7. 


CERTIFIED 

or  Officially  Tested 
BEANS-  BARLEY-  POTATOES-  CORN 

Writs  far  circular  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


BUY  SEEDS 


old  soil  not  permeated  by  roots  can  be.  re¬ 
moved  with  tlie  aid  of  a  pointed  stick. 
Remember  that  a  small  shift  is  best,  and 
plants  are  usually  potted  from  a  2^  to 
a  3-in.,  from  a  3  to  a  4-in.,  and  so  on 
through  each  successive  size. 

Throw  a  little  of  the  compost  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  and  ram  it  moderately 
firm,  then  place  the  plant  centrally,  see 
that  it  is  upright,  and  at  such  a  level  that 
when  finished  the  top  of  the  old  ball  will 
be  slightly  lower  in  the  soil  than  before, 
and  at  the  same  time  ample  space  for  wa¬ 
tering  will  be  allowed. 

Now  fill  in  the  space  between  the  pot 
and  the  ball  with  soil,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  suitable  rammer  make  it  firm  but 
not  hard.  Finish  the  top  off  perfectly 
level  so  that  it  neither  rises  nor  dips  to¬ 
wards  the  center,  and  so  that  the  top  of 
the  old  ball  is  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  surface. 

One  important  point  I  have  forgotten 
to  mention,  and  that  is  before  any  plant 
is  potted  it  should  be  thoroughly  watered 
two  or  three  hours  previously,  to  make 
sure  that  the  whole  mass  of  soil  about 
the  roots  is  moist.  After  potting  again 
fill  the  pot  up  to  the  rim  twice  with  water 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  After  this 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying 
water  until  the  new  soil  is  permeated 
with  roots. 

When  potting  up  small  plants  from 
flats  or  from  the  open  ground,  or  rooted 
cuttings,  avoid  damaging  the  roots;  pot 
them  into  the  smallest  size  pot  into  which 
the  roots  will  comfortably  go,  and  do  not 
press  tlie  soil  too  firmly.  Water  as  soon 
as  completed,  and  keep  shaded  and  rather 
“close”  for  a  few  days  until  new  root 
growth  commences. 

Quick  growing  plants  of  annual  dura¬ 
tion  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  potting,  and  even  with  the  more 
permanent  subjects  such  as  are  common¬ 
ly  used  for  room  decoration  it  is  really 
surprising  how  much  improvement  will 
be  effected  by  potting  them  on  as  may 
be  required.  March  or  April  is  a  good 
time  to  repot  most  house  plants. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


This  Plan  Saves  Trees 

During  fruit  season,  there  is  always 
some  damage  done  the  trees  by  careless 
pickers.  Instead  of  neglecting  the  matter, 
I  go  over  my  orchard  the  following  week, 
remove  broken  limbs,  and  straighten 
those  which  have  been  drawn  out  of 
shape.  Spots  where  bark  has  been 
stripped,  are  treated  with  a  coat  of  lead 
and  linseed  oil'.  Any  cavities  found  are 
cleaned  out,  down  to  healthy  wood,  then 
filled  with  a  mixture  made  up  of  one  part 
cement  to  two  parts  sand.  Just  enough 
water  is  added  to  mix  the  materials. 

These  repairs  require  but  very  little 
time  and  bother,  and  they  are  usually 
made  when  other  farm  work  is  not 
pressing.  The  cost  of  materials  used  is 
seldom  more  than  a  few  cents,  but  the 
plan  carefully  followed  adds  years  to  the 
;  ife  of  an  orchard.  F.  R.  cozzens 

Ohio 


No  Poisonous  Residue 
on  Fruits  or  Vegetables 

POISONOUS  residues  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  cost  farm¬ 
ers  large  sums.  Whole  carloads 
have  been  destroyed  by  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspectors.  All  danger  of 
confiscation  may  be  avoided  by 
using — 

RED  ARROW 

INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRETHRUM  SOAP) 

tor  Chewing  and  Sucking  Insects 

Recommended  for  Mexican  Bean  fleetle, 
Japanese  Beetle.  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug, 
Aphids,  Mealy  Bugs,  Rose  Bugs,  Cucum¬ 
ber  Beetles,  White  Flies,  Thrips,  Cater¬ 
pillars,  .  Tomato  Worm  and  many  others. 

Approved  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  entomologists. 

Costs  less  per  acre  than  most  sprays. 
Very  economical  to  use  because  a  quar¬ 
ter-pint  makes  more  than  a  barrel  of 
spray. 

One-quarter  Pint,  $1:  %  Pint,  $1.75; 
Quart,  $(1;  Gallon,  $20.  Shipped  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply. 

rDrr  f  Important,  up-to-date  litera- 
rlfr.r.Y  ture  by  noted  authorities  on 
insect  control. 


McCORMICK  &  CO.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  COUP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy— Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-to- 
Name.  Here’s  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 
save  time  becau 

VARIETIES 

Aberdeen  . 

Aroma  . 

Big  Joe  . 

Big  Late  (Imp.) 

Chesapeake  . 50 

Champion  (Ever)  .  .50 

Dunlap  . 30 

Gibson  . 40 

Gandy . 40 

Haverland  (Imp.).  .40 

Lupton  . 40 

Mastodon  (Eve 
Missionary  . . . 

Premier  . 

Sample  (Imp.) 

Wm.  Belt . 50 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Sali»„....,,  - —  * — — , 
descriptive  catalog  free.  “'You  get  your  money's 
worth  with  ALLEN’S  Plants.”  We  guarantee 
our  plants  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Prompt  shipment. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  North  Market  St. _ Salisbury.  Md. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Plant  them  for  more  profits,  use  our 
big,  healthy,  true-to-name,  fresh- 
dug  plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

50  100  1000  5000 


Mastodon,  B.B . 

$8.50 

$40.50 

Premier  (per.)  . 

. .  .60 

.85 

4.50 

20.00 

Chesapeake  (per.)  .... 

. .  .65 

.95 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Joe  (per.)  . 

.85 

4.50 

21.35 

Sen.  Dunlap  (per.)  ... 

. .  .50 

.75 

3.75 

17.85 

Cooper  (per.)  . 

..  .60 

.85 

4.50 

21.35 

Big  Late  (imp.)  . 

. .  .50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

Lupton  (per.)  . 

. .  .50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

Wm.  Belt  (per.)  . 

..  .50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

Gibson  (per.)  . 

. .  .50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

Gandy  (per.)  . 

. .  .50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

500  plants  at  the  1,000  rate.  Order  direct 
or  send  for  big  FREE  descriptive  catalog. 

RAYMER  BROS.,  Box 

Premier  and  Mastodon 

strawberry  plants 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices — direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIC  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tella  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  T.w-t.j  &  Son. 

Strawberry  Plants 

MASTODON  . $10.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $46.25 

PREMIER  .  4.50  per  1,000;  5,000,  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  .  5.50  per  1,000 ;  5,000,  25.00 

Healthy,  vigorous,  true-to-name  plants,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  20  selected 
varieties.  Money-saving  catalog  free.  Send  for  it  before 
buying,  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  Salisbury,  Md. 
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QppH  An|c  Nine  tested  heavy 
P yielders,  including 
tree  and  side  oats  —  Shadeland  Climax, 
Swedish  Select,  Victory,  White  Russian, 
Patterson,  etc.  Early  and  mid-season. 
High  feeding  values.  Stiff  straw.  Hardy, 
northwest  seed — clean — no  weeds.  Strong 
in  Tgermination  and  vitality.  Don’t  delay 
ordering.  Plenty  stocks  of  some  varieties, 
others  light.  Send  today  for  catalog  show¬ 
ing  all  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  including— 

V  Clover,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Barley, 

■  Potatoes  and  20  Other  Crops. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

BOX  210,  LANDISVILLE 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden — read  all  about  them 
in  Burpee’s  Annual  Garden 
Book,  176  pages,  full  of  pictures 
and  garden  news.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  It’s  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

232  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Burpee's 

Seeds 

Grow 


100 


-  •’'IT 

friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  "get 
acquainted"  offers  will  make  you  on 
enthusiastic  “glad  fan."  Bulbs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

Large  1"  to  2"  $Q 
Vermont  Bulbs  O 

This  collection  includes  at  least  35 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue.  Orange.  Smoke. 
White,  all  good  ones  but  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  "glad”  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  "that  Is  different," 
listing  over  300  of  the  world's  best  varieties. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove  Box  10  Burlington,  Vt. 


Leading  new  varieties.  Hardy,  everblooming, 
assorted  colors,  2  and  3  years  old;  sure  to  live 
and  bloom  for  years. 

Monthly  Roses  . 6  for  $2,15,  12  for  $4.15 

Ramblers,  best  varieties.  .6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 
Climbers,  finest  thatgrow,  6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums, . all  colors.  .  .12  for  $1.50 

Lily  of  the  Valley . 25  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3,00 

Gladiolus,  exhibition  varieties.  _ 

Largest  size  bulbs.  .  .30  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Shipped  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
Booklet  on  request. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK 


Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  15  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
91.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


19  ROSES  $e 

I  mm  Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES  W 

6  for  93.60;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
Held  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES 

*1.35  each— 5  for  *6,00— Spring  Delivery 

Catalog  of  “Glorious  Peonies” 
and  “Lovely  Lilies”  on  request. 

I  .  S  ,  |H  END  KICKS  ON 
]{ox  it  Jameaport,  Li  I.,  N.  Y. 

,  1(  ,  Satisfaction  will  be  yours  with 

■  .  I  o/'llAI1ie  our  bulbs.  Better  ask  for  our  list. 
YllaUlVlUO  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  $1.25— all  different 

Cauuas.  Catalogue.  GL*D»HU«  GARDENS,  Chicapes  Fills.  Mm. 

BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

6  Two-Year  Koses . Postpaid  *1.69 

3  Peonies,  3  colors . Postpaid  .50 

25  Gladioli . Post  paid  .25 

10  Peach  Trees . Post  paid  1.00 

lO  Apple  Trees . Post  paid  1.00 

Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 
The  Krider  Nurseries,  Inc.  Middlebury,  Ind. 

m  |  I  ■  The  Flower  Beautiful — 8  specially 

Idlh  MHO  selected,  assorted,  91;  20-92,  post- 
MllIMN  Paid-  0.  P.  EARLE,  Dahlia  Specialist, 
UUIIIIUU  1806  Welt  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

^  w  easily  grown  in  Tub,  pool  or 

U/ofpt*  I  ill  4>&  pond.  Fragrant,  hardy, 

■  W  LI1IL3  white  ;  bloom  this  summer. 

3  roots,  $1.00  ;  10— $2.75  delivered  with  directions. 
Plant  Now!  8.  B.  HUTTON,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs;“x“o,ls! 

Bent  prepaid  for  9 1 .00.  MILL  FARM.  Middlebarg,  N.  Y. 

1)A.,..,aaJi<  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamenta 
BOXWOOQ  Well  rooted  plants,  91.20  dozen,  deliver 

ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


Grape  Berry  Moth 

I  am  growing  grapes  for  table  use  and 
require  perfect  berries.  My  worst  trouble 
is  the  grape  berry  moth.  I  have  sprayed 
a  great  deal  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenate 
of  lead  but  do  not  seem  to  control  it  just 
as  I  wish.  Perhaps  my  trouble  is  in  the 
time  of  application.  When  should  I 
apply  the  first  spray  and  follow  it  up? 
My  varieties  of  grapes  are,  Early  Daisy, 
Winched,  Lucile  and  Moore’s  Early. 
Late,  principally  Concords.  The  late 
variety  is  my  worst  trouble.  H.  F. 

West  Virginia 

In  regions  troubled  with  the  grape 
berry  moth,  the  greatest  injury  is  quite 
closely  correlated  with  the  nearness  to 
woodlots  or  to  ravines  and  gullies.  The 
leaves  on  which  the  over-wintering  form 
is  carried  lodge  usually  to  the  leeward  of 
woods,  especially  if  the  vines  run  close  to 
the  trees.  This  likewise  holds  for  gullies 
and  depressions,  that  collect  the  infested 
grape  leaves.  Partial  control  of  this  pest 
can  be  obtained  through  cleaning  up 
waste  places,  headlands,  gullies,  etc.,  in 
early  Spring  before  the  moths  emerge. 
Early  Spring  plowing  that  buries  the 
leaves  serves  to  lessen  the  trouble.  But 
this  plowing  has  to  be  done  before  the 
moths  emerge.  Picking  off  and  destroying 
the  wormy  berries,  which  are  indicated 
by  a  brilliant  red  discoloration  about  the 
point  where  the  larva  entered  the  berry, 
helps  in  the  control.  But  the  greatest 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  thorough 
spraying.  The  first  treatment  for  berry 
control  should  be  made  just  as  soon  as 
the  berries  are  set.  The  objective  for 
this  spray  application  is  of  course  the 
clusters.  The  material  that  has  been 
found  effective  is  three  pounds  of 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  worked  into 
a  smooth  paste  with  water,  added  to 
100  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  We 
have  made  our  Bordeaux  according  to 
the  8-8-100  formula.  That  is  eight  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate,  eight  pounds  of 
freshly  hydrated  lime  with  100  gallons 
of  water.  To  the  whole  should  be  added 
three  pounds  of  resin  fish  oil  soap  that 
has  been  worked  into  a  little  water.  This 
latter  serves  to  spread  the  lead  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  a  thin  film  over 
the  surface  of  the  waxy  berry.  A  second 
application  *of  'the  same  materials  should 
be  give  just  ’before  the  berries  touch 
in  the  cluster.  Under  extreme  infesta¬ 
tions  a  third  treatment  may  be  required 
and  this  ordinarily  will  come  at  a  time 
when  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of 
marbles.  In  .this  latitude  three  applica¬ 
tions  have  controlled  well.  F.  E.  G. 


Probable  Aphid  Work 

I  have  two  apple  trees  that  have  a 
blight  'that  covers  the  limbs,  black  as 
soot.  I  have  sprayed  those  trees  with 
lime-sulphur  but  without  any  results. 

Pennsylvania  j.  f.  m. 

In  all  probability,  the  trouble  which 
you  describe  is  harmless  in  itself  but  is 
a  sign  of  insect  work  last  Summer.  At 
that  time,  you  might  have  seen  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  plant  lice  on  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  These  plant  lice,  while 
sucking  juice  from  the  foliage,  gave  off 
a  sticky,  sweet  liquid  which  settled  down 
over  the  tree  below  as  a  very  fine  mist. 
If  there  were  enough  lice,  the  branches 
in  time  became  pretty  well  coated  with 
this  honeydew  and  in  this  sugary  stuff, 
molds  began  to  develop.  When  these 
molds  formed  seed-bodies,  the  black  color 
developed  and  the  soot-like  appearance 
began.  These  particular  molds  do  no  harm 
to  the  tree,  although  they  are  disfiguring 
to  the  fruit,  rendering  it  dirty  and  un¬ 
appetizing  in  appearance. 

To  prevent  this,  use  nicotine  sulphate 
in  the  Spring  to  control  the  lice,  applying 
it  as  soon  as  they  are  first  noticed.  Use 
it  as  directed1  on  the  containers  in  which 
it  comes.  If  the  lice  are  controlled,  there 
will  be  no  soot-like  covering. 

R.  H.  SUDDS 


Impossible  Grafting 

In  a  discussion  as  to  grafting,  one  man 
claimed  that  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
plums,  cam  be  grafted  on  wild  crabapples. 
Is  this  correct?  k. 

Pennsylvania 

Apple  may  be  grafted  on  to  wild  apple. 
Pears  will  unite  with  apple  stocks  to  a 
small  extent,  but  often  such  grafts  are 
not  permanent.  Peaches  cannot  be  grafted 
on  apples — neither  can  plums,  as  they 
are  a  different  botanical  family. 


DIBBLE'S 


tested  Seed  Com 

Average  germination  above  90%.  Every  bushel 
Northern  grown,  from  pedigree  Stock  Seed.  Ears 
hand  selected,  shelled,  cleaned,  screened  and  graded. 
Prices  as  long  as  present  stock  lasts.  p_, 

Early  Yellow  Dent . $2.00 

Improved  Learning .  2.00 

Mammoth  White  Dent .  2.00 

Sweepstakes .  2.50 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop .  2.25 

Golden  Glow .  2.25 

Cornell  11 .  2.25 

Big  Red  Dent . 2.25 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent .  2.25 

Mammoth  Y ellow  Flint .  3.00 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  for  Ensilage .  2.00 

and  sold  under  our  famous  1 0-day-money-back-if- 
you-want-it  guarantee. 

Bags  Free  of  course.  Why  Pay  More? 

Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
_  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes. 

CATALOG  AND  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  FREE 
Use  the  coupon  bmlou)  or  a  Postal  Card  will  do 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedflrower.  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 

Please  send  Catalog,  Complete  Price  List  and  Samples  of 

II V/ 

. . . . . . 

Name . 


Address  . 


50  Years’  Service 


Golden  Anniversary  Prices 

Kellys’  trees  are  grown  under  ideal 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  They 
are  budded  on  whole  root  seedlings— 
not  on  small  piece  roots. 

True-to-Name  trees  are  guaranteed 
not  only  by  our  own  conscientious 
work  but  also  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  hav* 
certified  thousands  of  trees  for  us. 
Their  seal  stays  on  until  you  take 
it  off. 

Kellys’  Golden  Anniversary  Bar¬ 
gain  prices  will  surprise  you.  You 
buy  direct— no  agent’s  commissions 
or  middleman’s  profits  to  pay. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  with 
many  pages  in  color.  It  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  when,  where 
and  how  to  plant.  It  lists  the  best 
of  Fruit  Trees,  also  Berry  Bushes 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

2712  Cherry  Street 
Dansville.  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS* 


True-to-NaSTe  Fruit  Trees 


Appi 


Apple, 

Plum  and  Chekrv 
in  large  assortment.  AH 
rxj  of  the  new  and  standard 
Ji/3  commercial  varieties 
,GrapeVines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants ;  Shade 
'Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooming  Roses  in 
large  assortment.  Largest 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orchardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free — write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 

i  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-  BERRY>LANTS  -  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  16c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden  Seed. 
We  have  600,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  Free  1930  Cata¬ 
log  has  everything  for  Garden,  Farm 
and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva  Ohio 


! 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  re¬ 
ceive  our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves 
you  money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  wesell  direct  to  you. 
Our  true-to-name  stock  is  budded 
from  bearing  orchards. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.  , 

'let.  BOX  9000  ROCKFALL,  CONN. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees' ""Kir 

Early,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INOIANX  NUT  NURSERY,  Boi  188,  ROCKPORT.  IND. 

M  i  T  The  North’s  future  soil  production. 

1'Ul  A  reCS  Progressive  planters  are  using  graft¬ 
ed  nut  trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  returns. 
Learn  Why.  Send  for  price  sheet  free,  10c  for  com 
plete  literature.  JOHN  W.  HERSHET.  In  65  (*>,  Oowninglown,  P>. 

Baby  Blue  Spruce  ^ yrs.-ioo postpaid  $5.  Ever- 


Send  for  catalog. 


eens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
TIIE  (MSS EL  NGllSEKY,  Mantna,  Ohio 


Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 


PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 


2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 


Berries  large.  firm,  quality 
good,  very  productive,  ripens 
early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
Our  plants  come  direct  from 
originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
Canadian  Horticulturist. 


Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  St  Basket  Co..  Box  1 H  New  Albany  ,In<fc 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


OAT 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.*  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  w 

THEO.  BURT  A  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Cabbage  and  Onion  PLANTS  ready 

My  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first-class 
hand  selected  plants,  parcel  post  paid,  500  for  $1.50:  1.000 
for  $2.75.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOO,  Ttfton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE — Georgia  Collards.  Onion  Plants;  express 
collect  $1.50  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $2.50  thousand. 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pepper  Plants;  express  col. 
lect  $2.00  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $3.00  thousand 
Catalog  free.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  G» 
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*4% 

DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  roughages — 
timothy,  mixture  of  timothy 
and  clover,  red  top  grasses, 
corn  fodder. 


20%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medi¬ 
um  quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 


The  Home  of  the  Feed  thats  Guaranteed 

*  - 


"  J.  B.  Dowden  Feeds 
B-B  Hi-Test  and  Gets 
More  Milk for  Less  Money* 
Muji  Uncte&uVitie 


year,  making  14,211  lbs.  of  milk 
and  543-4  lbs.  of  butterfat  during 
ten  months.  Fed  entirely  on  B-B 
20%  Hi-Test,  she  netted  $353-96 
above  feed  costs.  I  have  three 
other  cows  milking  from  73  to  80 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day  on  15  lbs.  of 
B-B  20%  Hi-Test  feed.” 

B-B  feeders  everywhere  are  getting 
amazing  results  in  the  way  of  economical 
milk  production.  No  wonder  that  word 
about  it  is  spreading  among  dairymen 
like  wildfire.  Here’s  Wm.  Kring,  Ches¬ 
ter  Springs,  Pa.,  who  says,  “B-Bis  the  best 
I’ve  ever  fed.  For  January  my  milk 
check  from  15  cows  was  $378.20.  The 
feed  cost  me  only  $82.50.” 

We  Guarantee  Results 

I’m  so  sure  you’ll  get  the  same  results 
as  every  other  B-B  feeder  that  I’m  glad 
to  make  you  the  squarest  offer  you  ever 
heard  of.  Get  from  your  dealer  enough 
B-B  to  last  your  herd,  or  just  one  cow, 
if  you  like,  thirty  days.  Feed  according 
to  instructions.  Then  figure  the  profit 
you’ve  made  over  the  feed  cost.  If  it  isn’t 
more  than  you’ve  made  with  any  other 
feed,  hand  the  empty  bags  to  the  dealer 
and  he’ll  refund  every  cent  you  paid.  I’m 
glad  to  take  the  risk  because  I  know  B-B 
will  win  out. 

There's  just  a  chance  that  your  dealer 
doesn  t  stockBullBrand.  Ij  that's  the  case, 
write  to  me  direct  and  I'll  see  you  get  it. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 


16%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  clover 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  dry  cows. 


Feed  Bull  Brand  Vitamized 
Laying  Mashes,  Scratch 
Feeds,  Chick  Starter  and 
Growing  Feeds. 

M140 


T.  B.  DOWDEN  of  Alexandria, 
0  Va.,  is  one  of  these  shrewd 
dairymen  who  believes  that  noth¬ 
ing  counts  like  results.  When  it 
came  to  selecting  a  brand  of  feed 
for  his  big  herd  of  milkers,  he 
tried  out  eight  different  brands 
— kept  accurate  records — figured 
costs.  He  reports — 

£tI  tried  B-B  20%  Hi-Test  feed 
during  the  hardest  month  of  the 
year(July)after  using  a  24%  feed. 
My  cows  came  right  up  on  their 
milk,  but  I  still  kept  trying  other 
feeds.  In  November,  1928,  I  came 
back  to  B-B  Hi-Test  and  since 
then  I  haven’t  fed  a  sack  of  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

Makes  10  Month  Record 

“One  of  my  cows  (Dowden 
Grace  Pontiac  Rag  Apple)  led  the 
cow  testing  association  for  the 


Dahlias  in  Pots 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  the 
Dahlia  grower  has  to  contend  against  is 
their  usual  lateness  in  flowering  and  the 
large  amount  of  room  required,  especially 
by  the  large  varieties.  This  lateness  in 
blooming  can  largely  be  overcome  by 
using  the  small  or  dwarf  varieties  and 
growing  them  in  pots  all  Summer.  The 
pompons  are  particularly  adapted  to  this, 
also  the  dwarf  hybrid  single  sorts,  and 
to  those  who  have  never  tried  the  pot- 
grown  system  there  is  something  good 
in  store.  Start  the  plants  in  the  usual 
way  in  Spring,  but  be  sure  to  have  plenty 
of  good  bone  dust  in  the  potting  soil. 
Use  as  small  pots  as  possible  at  first,  and 
only  repot  when  the  plants  really  require 
it.  Four-inch  pots  or  even  smaller  will 
be  large  enough  to  start  with,  and  fine 
strong  blooming  plants  can  be  grown  in 
6-in.  pots.  Some  little  care  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  avoid  over-watering  at  first, 
but  when  the  plants  are  well  set  with 
buds  they  should  have  plenty  of  water 
at  all  times,  and  an  occasional  liquid 
fertilizer  will  be  a  most  decided  help. 
By  this  method  of  growing  the  leaves 
and  stems  will  be  found  much  more  hardy 
and  of  stronger  texture,  and  they  can  be 
had  in  flower  ,so  much  earlier  and  the 
flowers  with  so  much  better  keeping 
qualities  that  they  may  also  be  very  use¬ 
ful  as  a  commercial  cut  flower,  and  it 
may  pay  the  commercial  florist  to  try 
them  out  in  this  Avay. 

I)o  not  try  to  grow  the  giant  sorts  in 
this  way,  as  my  experience  is  that  when 
over  6-in.  pots  are  required  they  are  too 
large  to  handle  conveniently,  and  as  nice 
plants  can  be  grown  in  5-in.  pots.  They 
make  a  really  good  size  to  handle  and 
sell.  In  picking  out  varieties  for  this 
method  of  growing  it  is  better  to  avoid 
those  of  straggling  growth  and  also  all 
dull  or  unpleasing  shades.  There  are  so 
many  good  sorts  that  there  should  be 
no  trouble  on  this  .score,  and  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  grow  the  best  as  the  inferior 
ones. 

Dahlias  are  generally  not  much  subject 
to  disease,  so  little  need  be  said  on  that, 
score,  but  should  any  aphis  appear  on 
the  flower  buds  or  foliage  at  any  time 
a  good  hard  syringing  or  spraying  will 
soon  knock  them  out,  and  an  occasional 
spraying  with  tobacco  water  will  do  no 
harm  at  any  time.  Dahlia  flowers  are 
usually1  so  handsome  that  they  are  appre¬ 
ciated  very  largely,  and  this  method  of 
growing  can  frequently  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  by  those  who  have  small  gardens 
and  who  for  lack  of  room  cannot  grow 
the  large  varieties,  or  in  the  usual  way. 
A  number  of  plants  grown  a.s  described 
were  quite  a  feature  when  spaced  around 
an  ornamental  water  garden  here  last 
Summer,  and  the  water  was  always  right 
at  hand  to  water  them  when  required. 

New  Jersey  h.  w.  hales 


The  English  Daisy 

The  English  daisy,  Beilis  perennis, 
should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  It’s 
a  pretty  and  a  brave  flower,  weathering 
severest  frost  and  the  heat  of  midsummer. 
The  catalogs  say  their  blooming-time 
ends  in  August.  In  my  garden  they  bloom 
from  March  to  November.  By  allowing 
the  first  flowers  to  go  to  seed,  new  plants 
will  spring  up  and  by  the  time  the 
plants  carried  over  Winter  are  through 
blooming,  the  new  ones  will  start  in. 

In  early  Spring  the  stems  of  the  Beilis 
flowers  are  short,  but  later  on  they  get 
longer  and  it  can  hold  its  head  as  high 
as  the  violet  and  pamsy.  The  colors  are 
white,  pink,  rose  and  red.  It  is  a  fine 
edging  plant ;  mixed  with  forget-me-nots 
and  Iris  in  the  background,  they  create 
a  picture  of  beauty.  mbs.  j.  c. 


CORN 


OATS 


Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  produced  recently  by 
experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay  much  better.  We  specialize  in 
seeds  of  these  improved  strains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  should  read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  LIVKRMOKE  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


BARLEY 


r% .  1  nr  20  leading  varieties. 

Strawberry  rlants  Strong,  stocky  plants. 

Catalog  on  request.  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samnel  Fraser  X 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  S*  New  York. 


Howard  17  and  Latham  Raspberry 

Money  makers  you  should  grow  this  season. 

Northern  Grown  Strawberry  Plants,  SI — 100,  $3.75 — 500 
Raspberry  Plants,  $1.25 — 25,  $4.25^100 

JAS.  M.  BRITTON  CHEPACHET,  R.  I. 


Strawberry  Plants  LtJ™8' 


Raspberry  punts— Latham,  S3  per  ioo;  *24— 1000.  Cuth- 
burt,  *2.50  per  100;  *18—1000.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  T. 


*  ' in.— . . . . 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  plants  ready  to  make 
money  for  you.  All  leading  varieties. 

Our  FREE  60  page  Catalogue  gives 
prices  of  plants  and  complete  list  of 
nursery  stock,  profusely  illustrated 
in  color. 

BUNTINGS*  NURSERIES 
Box  28  Selbyvillet  Delaware 


CTRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

hJ  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.75  1  PER  XOOO 

31.  G.  Reedy,  of  Pa.,  says.  “Your  plants  are  better  than 
plants  I  paid  over  twice  as  much  for.”  Catalog  free. 

O.  8.  PERDUE  Box  80  8IIOWELI,,  MD. 

"Better  plants  for  less  money" 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  54.00.  Beauty  and  New  Lindberg 
All  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  ft  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland, 


Treating-  Stumps 

On  page  281  T.  A.  A.  asks  about 
something  to  put  into  locifst  stumps  to 
kill  them.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  some 
locust  sprouts  growing  beside  the  road. 
I  sawed  them  off  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
covered  one  with  about  a  pint  of  salt. 
On  another  I  put  about  the  same  amount 
of  nitrate  of  soda;  another  was  covered 
with  a  half  pint  of  blue  vitrol ;  on  the 
fourth  was  about  an  ounce  of  powdered 
saltpeter ;  and  on  the  fifth  about  a  pint 
of  crank  case  oil,  these  stumps  were  all 
about  three  inches  through.  The  treated 
stumps  all  died,  the  ones  not  treated 
sprouted  and  grew  the  next  year. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  B, 


-*  V 


*  *  «t  I , 


INSECT 
INSURANCE 

in  Garden,  Field 
and  Orchard 


It  pays 

big  dividends 

to  SPRAY/ 

DON’T  let  insects  destroy  your 
garden  or  fruit,  when  for  only  a 
few  cents  you  can  spray  and  kill  them. 
No  matter  what  crop  is  infested, 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable 
spray  for  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf-Hopper 
and  similar  insects. 

Kills  by  Contact 
and  Fumes 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pests 
on  your  trees,  vines  and  vegetables 
not  only  by  direct  contact  (wetting) 
but  also  by  the  nicotine  fumes.  This 
“extra  measure”  of  protection  is  not 
furnished  by  non-volatile  insecti¬ 
cides.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 

Fumes  Kill  Poultry  Lice 

When  Roosts  are  “Painted” 
with  “Black  Leal  40” 

Just  “paint"  “Black  Leaf  40’  ’  on  roosts 
with  small  paint  brush  before  fowls  perch. 
Treatment  requires  just  a  few  minutes' 
time  for  applica¬ 
tion.  When  fowls 
perch  for  the  night, 
fumes  are  released 
which  permeate 
the  feathers,  kill¬ 
ing  the  lice.  Elimi" 
nates  individual 
handling  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemica!  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


'Black  Leaf  40' 

40%  Nicotine 


Amazing  New  Double 
Chain  Potato  Planter 


Pays  for  Itself! 

Here  is  a  remarkable  new  invention 
— a  one-man  automatic  potato 
planter  with  two  endless  chains — 
giving  greater  accuracy,  increased 
yield,  and  reduced  planting  costs. 
No  prongs  to  injure  tubers,  spread  in¬ 
fection.  Plants  cut  or  whole  seed  — 
single  or  double  row.  Cups  in  three 
sizes.  Also  fertilizes.  Let  us  tell  you 
liow  this  new  invention  pay3  for  it¬ 
self  in  increased  yield.  Mail  coupon 
for  complete  information.  Address 
Champion  Corp.,  Dept.  RN-2,  Ham¬ 
mond.  Indiana. 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


LESS' 

THAN 


T50 


Makes  lumber, shingles, cross  tie3, fence 
posts,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 

farmers,  timber  owners,  _ 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  directfrom 
factory  .Write  today  forSpec- 
.al  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber/' 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

Box  722-C  Mfr».  Exch.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


OASOUhC  POVVCA  TOO 


SPRAYERS-DUSTERS-MATERIALS 

all  are  true  Friends 

wiP'OTIT'TVTrk”  mfg.  company 

F  KILIt  U  120 E.  Ave.. Gasport.  N.  Y. 


Free  Power  for  Pumping 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will  oper¬ 
ate  a  Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for  house, 
barn,  garden,  swimming  pool  or  fountain. 
No  fuel,  oil  or  electric  current  needed.  Can 
use  air  pressure  or  open  tank.  Our  rams 
are  hot-galvanized,  guaranteed  rust-proof. 
Write  for  full  information.  Rife  Hydraulic 
Mfg.  Co.,  00 -D  West  St.,  New  York  City. 

fm  ■  m  m  ■■  for  spraying  or  increasing 
M  JH  soil  fertility.  Shipped  in 

■■  any  size  package  or  small 
IWI  M  quantity  desired  and  in 

■■  ■■■■■■  carload  lots.  JOHN  J. 
HARVEY  CO.,  Legal* St.  and  P.  R.  R-.  Newark.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ It  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Few  American  gardeners  know  or  seem 
to  care  to  know  that  America  has  a 
number  of  native  Iris  species  that  are  as 
beautiful  and  as  useful  as  any  of  the 
favorite  garden  types.  It  is  not  famil¬ 
iarity  that  has  bred  this  contempt,  for 
few  are  the  gardeners  that  even  know  of 
the  existence  of  most  of  our  natives.  If 
we  were  to  trace  this  indifference  to  its 
source  it  would  probably  be  found  to  rise 
from  the  desire  among  gardeners  for  size 
in  flowers. 

Size  in  flowers,  like  size  in  man,  does 
not  necessarily  make  for  beauty:  On  the 
other  hand,  t lie  mere  dwarfness  of  a 
plant  or  the  small  size  of  a  flower  does 
not,  in  itself,  mean  beauty  or  charm. 
However,  if  the  gardener  can  get  beauty 
of  form  and  color  combined  in  a  single 
plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  native  Irises 
to  be  mentioned  later,  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  lack  of  large  size  should 
weigh  against  it. 

Few  plants  are  more  lovely  than  our 
native  crested  Iris  (I.  cristata).  Its 
small  size  suggests  its  use  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  in  such  plantings  we  find  it 
decorating  any  part  of  the  scene.  In  sun 
or  partial  shade  and  common  rock  garden 
soil,  it  will  spread  into  pleasant  patches 
of  light  green  foliage,  4  to  6  in.  high,  and, 
during  late  April  and  early  May,  bedeck 
itself  with  crested,  bluish-lavender  flowers 
on  2-in.  to  3-in.  stems.  This  crested  Iris 
is  not  alone  for  the  rock  garden,  for  it  is 
equally  at  home  in  border  plantings  and 
makes  a  good  edging  for  beds  or  borders 
for  tall-growing  Irises.  There  is  also  a 
pure  white  form  that  is  both  rare  and 
beautiful. 

Lovers  of  the  Iris  have  long  sought  a 
good  red,  while  all  the  time  we  have  had 
here  in  America  one  of  the  most  uniquely 
colored  species.  Iris  fulva,  to  he  found 
anywhere.  True,  it  may  not  be  the  de¬ 
cided  red  which  some  are  seeking,  but 
its  warm  reddish-brown  shade  that  con¬ 
tains  suggestions  of  copper  is  most 
singular  and  pleasing.  It  is  found  grow¬ 
ling  in  low,  moist  places  in  southern 
United  States,  where  it  creates  spreads 
of  warm  color  in  June.  It  does  best  in 
the  garden  if  given  a  moist  situation, 
but  I  have  found  that  a  deep  soil  which 
is  heavy  enough  to  retain  the  average 
rainfall  of  the  Middle  Western  States  will 
make  this  species  happy.  The  plant  makes 
a  growth  of  12  to  IS  inches  and  sends 
up  flowering  stems  2  to  2%  feet  high. 
And  best  of  all  it  is  hardy  in  the  Northern 
States.  Here  is  a  native  Iris  that  gar¬ 
deners  can  take  into  their  gardens  with 
the  assurance  that  they  are  going  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  unique  creations 
of  nature.  Hybridizers  have  given  us  a 
number  of  hybrids  of  I.  fulva.  The  best 
of  these,  Dorothea  K.  Williamson,  which 
is  a  cross  between  Iris  fulva  and  I.  hexa- 
gona,  is  a  brilliant  purple,  hardy  and 
floriferous. 

Gardeners  for  years  despaired  of  mak¬ 
ing  Iris  verna  happy  in  man-made 
gardens.  Its  natural  home  in  southern 
United  States  is  in  light  shade  in  a 
fibrous  soil.  Given  such  treatment  in  our 
gardens,  it  survived  without  any  great 
enthusiasm  for  a  year  or  two  and  finally 
dwindled  away  to  nothing.  This  dilemma 
ha.s  been  cleared  away  now  that  we  know 
I.  verna  is  one  of  the  acid-lovers.  Give 
it  soil  gathered  from  underneath  pine  or 
oak  trees  or  that  of  equal  acidity  in 
addition  to  partial  -shade  and  anyone  can 
enjoy  its  fragrant,  lavender  flowers  which 
come  in  early  May.  It  is  essentially  an 
Iris  for  the  rock  garden  where,  given  the 
treatment  recommended,  it  will  spread 
into  restrained  masses  of  pleasing  foliage 
just  a  few  inches  high  (seldom  over  five). 

Michigan  c.  w.  wood 


Wasps  and  Grapes 

I  noticed  on-  page  279  R.  E.  R.,  asks 
what  will  keep  wasps  from  sucking 
grapes.  I  know  of  no  remedey  which 
would  not  "be  injurious  to  both  grapes 
and  those  eating  them-.  I  am  bothered 
the  same  way.  After  the  grapes  become 
thoroughly  ripe,  wasps,  different  kinds 
of  bees,  hornets,  ants,  and  other  insects 
suck  them,  but  don’t  bother  them  until 
they  become  very  ripe.  My  best  remedy 
or  advice,  is  to  dispose  of  them  the  way 
you  wish  before  they  get  too  ripe. 

Virginia  w.  H.  H. 


Dust  seed  oats 

with  CERESAN  to 

end  smut  losses 


75%  Clean  25%  Smutty 


99.5%  Clean 


The  same  seed,  Ceresan- treated  produced 
a  99.5 %  smut-free  yield. 


Improves  quality  a 
No  injury  to 

How  much  smut  did  you  have  in  your 
oats  field  last  year?  Both  loose  and 
covered  smuts  reduce  your  yield.  State 
and  federal  crop  authorities  report  the 
loss  to  oats  growers  was  unusually  severe 
in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  in  1929.  In  1928,  smuts 
reduced  Iowa’s  oats  crop  18,000,000 
bushels. 

Oats  are  especially  subject  to  smuts. 
The  best  seed  often  may  be  contaminated 
by  smut  spores  from  bins  or  sacks.  But 
you  can  destroy  smut  organisms  on  seed 
oats  and  end  yield  losses  by  taking  one 
safe  and  easy  precaution  before  sowing. 
Treat  your  seed  with  Du  Bay  Ceresan, 
the  effective  dust  disinfectant. 

Harmless  to  germination 

Ceresan  treatment  is  safe  to  seed —  dead¬ 
ly  only  to  seed-borne  disease  organisms. 
Old-fashioned  wet  treatments  frequently 
injure  germination.  With  formaldehyde, 
this  injury  sometimes  amounts  to  30% 
of  the  seed.  Further  germination  losses 
may  result  from  freezing,  heating  or 
sprouting.  All  these  risks  are  avoided 
by  dusting  seed  oats  with  Ceresan. 

Ceresan  controls  oats  smuts 

According  to  the  August,  1929  Plant 
Disease  Reporter,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Ceresan  gave 
“good  control”  of  oats  smut  in  Iowa; 
“excellent  control”  in  Kansas.  Wiscon- 


nd  increases  yield 
germination 

sin  Circular  133  also  reports  good  control 
of  oats  smuts  in  that  state  by  Ceresan 
seed  treatment. 

Improves  quality — Increases 
..yield 

An  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  bulletin  reports  that  Ceresan  gave 
perfect  smut  control  and  increased  the 
yield  by  13.8  bushels  per  acre  on  smutty 
60-Day  Oats,  and  by  19.1  bushels  per  acre 
on  smutty  Big  4  Oats.  These  increases 
were  double  those  obtained  by  formalde¬ 
hyde  treatment  of  seed. 

Treat  all  seed  grains 

The  January  1,  1929  issue  of  Phyto¬ 
pathology  said:  “  .  .  .  Ceresan  has  giv¬ 
en  satisfactory  results  in  controlling 
stinking  smut  of  wheat,  covered  smut 
and  stripe  of  barley,  loose  smut  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  winter  barley,  the  smuts  of  oats 
(and)  covered  kernel  smut  of  sorghum.” 

In  a  practical  test  on  barley,  seed  treat¬ 
ment  with  Ceresan  gave  perfect  control 
of  both  stripe  and  covered  smut,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  yield  increase  of  over  5  bushels 
per  acre.  Certain  seed-bome  diseases  of 
rye,  millet  and  cotton  are  also  controlled 
by  Ceresan  dust  treatment  of  seed. 

Quick,  low-cost  treatment 

The  easy  method  by  which  Ceresan  is 
applied,  and  its  very  low  cost,  put  it  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  any  grower.  Just  dust 
Ceresan  on  your  seed,  at  the  rate  of  3 
ounces  per  bushel  of  seed  oats,  barley  or 
cotton ;  2  ounces  per  bushel  of  seed  wheat, 
rye,  sorghums  or  millet.  Seed  may  be 
treated  now  or  right  before  planting.  Ask 
your  dealer  today  for  our  free  Ceresan 
pamphlet,  or  write  to  Bayer-Semesan 
Company,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


CERESAN 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains  and  Cotton 


SEMESAN  JR.  SEMESAN 

for  Seed  Corn  for  Flowers  and 

Vegetables 


SEMESAN  BEL 

for  Seed  Potatoes 


BOEENS 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — Also  mow*  hay.  \ 
weed*  and  other  tall  growth.  At-  \ 
tachmenta  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  features.  Ha*  solved  the 
problem  of  thousand*  of,  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultrymen,  nur¬ 
serymen  and  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write 

QILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO. 
1423  Park  St..  Port  Washington, Wis. 


‘farm  Land  in  Canada” 

Why  pay  big  rents  or  tie  up  money  in  high-priced  land 
while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin  prairie 
close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be  bought 
from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of  payment 
if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in  the  newer 
districts:  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms  in  all 
provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  highest 
quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates,  low 
taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world.  Grain¬ 
growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  mixed 
farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones.  Rural 
mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  informa¬ 
tion  and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip 
of  inspection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Can  id* 
last  year.  Write — 

C.  F.  SMITH 

Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  471. 


FOR  SALE — A  ridge  farm  consisting  of  175 
acres,  an  extra  good  8-room  house  and  all 
other  necessary  outbuildings;  price  $S,000.  E. 
N.  MAXWELL,  Rt.  4,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


FOUR  level  acres  in  New  Jersey  town,  2-room 
shack,  light  wires,  telephone,  city  school,  bus 
passes  door.  ADVERTISER  S017,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  82  acres,  main  highway, 
modern  12-room  house,  block  garage,  barn, 
sheds,  poultry  houses;  young  orchard,  asparagus; 
brook,  woodland.  ALBERT  WILSON,  Owner, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  .1. 


FOR  SALE — South  Shore  Long  Island,  3  acres, 
5-room  cottage,  2-car  garage.  1%  stories,  new; 
2  chicken  houses  with  runs,  coal,  wood  and  other 
outbuildings;  electricity,  gas,  water  in  house; 
588  feet  fronting  on  improved  road;  no  brok¬ 
ers:  for  price  and  terms,  address  ADVERTISER 
8019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4-ROOM  cottage,  all  improvements,  3!4  acres, 
gas  station,  on  State  highway,  Ocean  City 
Boulevard,  Atlantic  County,  N.  .T.;  209  feet  on 
State  road;  81.000  cash,  balance  mortgage. 
Write  OWNER,  10455  114th  St.,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y. 


PRETTY  2-acre  Eastern  Connecticut  village 
home,  $1,800;  also  State  road  acreage.  WM. 
CONE,  Canterbury,  Conn.  Pictures  free. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  4’4-acre  poultry  farm,  30 
miles  iroiu  New  York  City,  in  town;  every 
conceivable  improvement;  both  chicken  and 
living  house.  Apply  A.  KRAUSS,  Spring  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 20-acre  village  farm  on  State  road, 
one  nile  to  town  of  7.000,  39  miles  to  Phila¬ 
delphia:  ideal  for  truck  and  poultry;  1,500-ft. 
road  frontage;  good  6-room  stone  house;  new 
30x40  barn  and  necessary  outbuildings;  electric 
in  all  buildings,  water  in  house;  bus  at  door; 
two  blocks  to  church  and  schools:  price  $6,500. 
ARTHUR  WILCOX,  Rt.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2 >4  acres  near  Vineland.  N.  J., 
new  well-built  5-room,  bath,  colonial  bunga¬ 
low,  all  conveniences;  large  poultry  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  bearing  peach  orchard,  improved  road. 
Write  IRVIN  LANTZ,  Spring  and  Magnolia, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  on  Long  Island  small  house 
and  one  to  five  acres.  Address'  BOX  362, 
Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y’. 


150-ACRE  dairy  farm  with  buildings,  stream 
and  timber  on  Oneida-Lewis  County  line; 
$1,100.  JAMES  CLAREY,  Clark  Mills,  N.  Y. 


2  FARMS,  heart  of  Adirondacks.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Shore-front  property  in  beautiful 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  Yrork  State;  four 
acres  with  tine  private  pier  and  boathouse; 
house,  etc.,  furnished  complete;  price  $7,000; 
photos  and  description.  ADVERTISER  8042, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — S  or  10-room  house  suitable  for 
tourists’  inn,  with  some  acreage,  on  main 
automobile  State  road;  none  other  considered; 
no  brokers.  P.  O.  BOX  83,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 42  acres,  beautiful  home,  electric 
light,  paved  road,  $6,000.  J.  LITTLE,  Green 
Lane,  Pa. 


WANTED — a  modern  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped,  with  not  less  than  20  good  produc¬ 
ing  cows;  will  pay  rent  in  advance  if  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  8031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Write  for  information. 


FRUIT,  poultry,  truck  farm,  22  acres,  wood  lot, 
city  markets;  buildings  modern,  best  of  condi¬ 
tion,  laying  house  capacity  1,000  hens;  sickness; 
must  sacrifice;  $8,000,  terms.  LEONARD 
REARY,  Leominster,  Mass. 


52  ACRES,  brook,  springs,  woods,  fields,  high 
elevation,  secluded,  accessible,  -two  minutes 
to  State  road,  *4  miles  city  line,  fine  Summer 
home  or  camp  site;  $11,400;  not  half  its  value. 
ROUTE  1,  Box  53,  Danbury,  Conn. 


$1,700  will  buy  small  general  store,  3  rooms, 
stock,  fixtures,  outbuildings;  lot  50x100;  in 
fast-growing  section;  114  miles  from  White 
Horse  Pike,  12  miles  to  Camden  and  Phila¬ 
delphia;  terms;  reason  for  selling  old  age  and 
ill  health.  Inquire  JULIUS  C.  JADICKE,  Lin- 
denwold*  N.  J. 


MANITOBA,  Canada. — Seven-room  house,  barns, 
garage,  engine  house,  machinery,  tools  and 
livestock;  160  acres;  plenty  water  all  year 
around;  near  school,  on  main  road  between  two 
towns;  sketches  and  full  particulars.  F.  CAR¬ 
PENTER,  238  East  63d  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY’ — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY' — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.S5;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE.  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’ — New  Y’ork  State  extracted  white  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  .-lover,  60-lb.  cans,  $6;  25-lb.  pails, 
$3.25.  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Foster  parents  who  will  give  a  free 
home  to  Mary  8  and  her  little  brother  John  4; 
also  a  home  for  Stephen  12  who  wants  to  live  in 
the  country.  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Room  70,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Iron  Age  potato  and  corn 
planter,  one  Hoover  potato  digger,  equipped 
for  engine.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm  to  rent  by  year  or  longer. 
ADVERTISER  8043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORTH  JERSEY  river-front  dairy  farm;  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  milk  wholesales  8c; 
equipped,  herd,  all  $10,000;  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale;  capacity 
2,000  layers,  8,000  baby  chicks,  5,000  New¬ 
town  incubator,  good  chick  market;  20  acres 
rolling  land,  ideal  for  poultry;  beautiful  seven- 
room  stone  house,  all  improvements;  two  water 
supplies  cost  $5,000;  electricity;  35  miles  from 
New  York.  Inquire,  HILL-TOP  POULTRY 
FARM,  Pomona,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres  land,  fruit,  good  10-room 
house,  barn,  hen  houses;  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  near  high  school,  churches, 
railroad  station,  buses;  sacrifice  quick  sale.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established,  modern-equipped  res¬ 
taurant,  on  the  busiest  street  in  Catskill, 
facing  Albany  Post  road;  very  low  rental,  liv¬ 
ing  quarters;  $S00.  Write  BOX  107,  Purling, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  immediately,  equipped  fruit 
farm  with  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER 
8046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 137  acres,  good  buildings,  2  horses, 
2  cows.  10  voung  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  chickens. 
PETER  LABZENTIS,  Owner,  R.  D.  4,  Montrose, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Commercial  Central  New  Jersey 
orchard,  2,000  trees,  1,100  apple,  75  acres 
land;  all  city  improvements;  ideal  for  develop¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  8056,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


90- ACRE  farm,  bargain;  new  15-room  house, 
electric  lights,  telephone,  large  new  bank 
barn,  16-acre  bearing  apple  orchard,  abundance 
of  cherries  and  other  fruit;  beautiful  location, 
on  main  cement  highway  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.; 
just  right  for  tourist  lodgers;  ideal  for  poul¬ 
try;  priced  to  sell  at  once.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 13  acres  in  Orange  County  border¬ 
ing  on  brook;  near  State  road  and  railroad 
station:  McIntosh  orchard  of  bearing  age;  6- 
room  cottage,  garage;  for  particulars  address 
C.  W.  SHAW,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County,  22-room  boarding  house, 
barns,  ideal  boarding  section;  70-acre  orchard; 
near  lake  and  town  amusements;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity;  photos  and  particulars;  $5,000,  $1,200 
cash.  BECKER,  159  Menalian  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  of  38  acres,  10  miles  northwest  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  containing  apples,  pears,  grapes 
and  small  fruits;  house  with  improvements;  full 
particulars.  R.  B.  NORTON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Lime  spreader  in  good  condition. 
ADVERTISER  7972,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  the  best,  $2.75 
gallon  postpaid.  J.  VANCOR,  Saxtons  River, 

Vt. 


1930  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50,  in  gallon  cans;  5- 
gallon  cans,  $12  each,  delivered  in  third  zone. 
CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  1-gal.  cans,  $2.35;  6  gals. 

or  more,  $2.25;  %-gal.  can,  $1.25;  6  cans  or 
more,  $1.20;  5-lb.  pails  sugar,  $1.60;  10-lb.  pails, 
sugar,  $3;  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF, 
Jericho,  Vt. 


MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  75c  per  lb.;  small 
sugar  cakes,  50c.  MRS.  FRANK  KEZER, 
Rochester,  Vermont. 


PURE  honey,  thick,  rich,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y’. 


•SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  liay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAY’NE,  No.  4,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y’. 


BUCKWHEAT  comb  honey,  24-box  case,  $3.50 
here.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA  maple  syrup,  fresh  from  our 
maple  orchards;  fancy,  $2.40;  No.  1,  $2.25; 
No.  2,  $2  gallon;  transportation  not  paid.  GEO. 
I-IAZEN,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


SELL  or  trade  on  anything,  can  use  Feigley 
nursery  digger.  WOODSIDE,  Glenrock,  1’a. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  products — get  the  best 
syrup,  sugar  and  cream;  send  for  price  list. 
ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Farm,  South  Rye- 
gate,  Y’ermont. 


FOR  SALE — Chestnut  lumber  and  posts;  car  six- 
foot  fence  posts,  the  lot  at  ten  dollars  per 
thousand,  about  25,000  feet;  lumber,  8,  10,  12- 
foot,  1  and  2-inch,  forty  dollars  per  M,  f.o.b. 
here.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  buy  of  Lawrence  Vaughn,  Lysander, 
N.  Y’.;  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.20;  buckwheat, 
$1.10;  chunk,  light  or  dark,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25, 
delivered  third  zone,  insured. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  in  one-gal. 

cans;  $2.80  in  half  gal.  cans;  cash  with  orders. 
GEO.  L.  MARVIN,  Andover,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  man,  60,  no  family,  desires  a  few 
weeks’  Summer  board  on  farm  within  hun¬ 
dred  miles  New  Y’ork  City,  where  no  other 
boarders  are  kept;  state  location,  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station,  what  family  consists  of,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  8012,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


98  ACRES  near  Endieott  markets,  good  soil,  all 
kinds  fruit:  fine  for  tourists;  milk  route;  good 
buildings;  new  house;  conveniences.  ANDREW 
NELSON,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Modern  poultry  plant,  40  miles 
New  Y’ork  City.  Westchester;  adequate  hous¬ 
ing,  modern  battery  brooder,  two  thousand 
chicks,  refrigeration  plant;  electricity,  water, 
living  quarters,  telephone,  equipment;  on  con¬ 
crete  road;  four-car  garage;  ready  Spring  pro¬ 
duction,  immediate  possession;  reasonable  to 
responsible  party.  Write  ADVERTISER  8061, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — A  7Va-acre,  1,500-hen  chick¬ 
en  farm  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  for  income- 
producing  property,  city  or  town.  Address  L. 
S  SMITH,  47  Meadorbrook  Road,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  village  farm,  estate  settle¬ 
ment,  necessary  buildings,  springs,  orchard, 
quarv,  maple  woods  (5  acres).  State  roads, 
churches,  school  few  rods  distant;  real  bargain; 
location  West  Eaton.  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 
Address  E.  L.  MERITT.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey,  $1.25 
postpaid;  six  nails,  six  dollars;  none  finer. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAY’ELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


HOME  for  men  and  women  desiring  a  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  American  home  with  as¬ 
surance  of  care  and  comfort.  M.  KORNER, 
W.  Willington,  Conn.  Tel.,  Willimantic  619-13. 


FOR  SALE — One  Orchard  duster,  bean  harvester, 
Reed  butter  worker,  and  three  gas  engines. 
H.  L.  GARRETT,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid: 

clover.  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3.50:  Alfalfa,  90  cts;  $1.70  and  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  20,  1930. 


Clover  mixed  .  14.00@  22.00 

Straw  rye .  10.000/  17.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  14.00@  15.00 


MILK 


GRAIN 


March  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.78%;  2B, 
$2.03y2  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
6c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 


per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield*  Producers  : 

Class 

1,  $3.17; 

Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3, 

$1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  . 

$0.40 

@$0.40% 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.39% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.36 

@ 

.39 

Seconds  . 

@ 

.35 

Lower  grades . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Ladles  . 

.27 

@ 

.30 

Packing  Stock . 

.25 

@ 

.26 

Renovated  . 

@ 

.32 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.42 

@ 

•42% 

Extra . 

.41 

@ 

•41% 

Fi  rsts  . 

.3614  (a) 

.40% 

Seconds  . 

@ 

.36 

Centralized  . 

@ 

.38 

CHEESE 

State  flats’ held,  special. 

$0.25 

@$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .  . 

.18 

@ 

•18% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  .  . 

$0.33 

@$0.34 

Average  extras . 

.20 

@ 

.30 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.30 

@ 

.36 

Mfixed  colors  . 

.2s%@ 

.31 

Gathered  best  . 

.27 

@ 

.29 

Fair  to  good . 

.23 

@ 

.26 

DRESSED  POULTRY’ 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

fair  to  good  . 

.  .  .  . 

.23  @ 

.30 

Hothouse  broilers  .  .  . 

.... 

.30  @ 

.47 

Roosters  . 

•17  @ 

.24 

Fowls  . 

.27  @ 

.31 

Ducks  . 

.15@ 

.21 

Turkeys — Toms  . 

.33 

Hens  . 

.30@ 

.32 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  Ibi . 

Chickens . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks . 

. 30@  .45 

. 18  @  .20 

. 22  @  .25 

. .  ,17@  .18 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 22  @  .27 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . .  . 

Bulls  . 

.  6.00  @  8.50 

Cows  . 

.  6.00  @  8.00 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

.  12.00  @  13.00 

Sheep  . 

.  9.50@  30.00 

Lambs  . 

.  12.00  @  12.00 

Hogs  . 

.  10.00@  11.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves  prime,  lb. 
Good  to  choice  . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head  . . . 
Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


. $0.17  @$0.19 

. 15(a)  .17 

.  .  .  . . 10.00(a5l3.00 

.  6.00(0)10.00 

. 23.50@24.00 

. 13.50  @16.00 

. 16.00@17.00 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $1.50@$4.50 

In-  bulk,  180  lbs . 4.50@  5.35 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 2.00@  4.50 

150  lbs .  1.65  @  3.75 

Canada,  150  lbs .  2.00@  4.85 

Idaho,  bu .  3.50(a)  4.00 

Bermuda,  bbk  .  8.00@15.00 

Florida,  bbl .  6.50@10.00 

Cuba,  bu .  2.75@  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  . .  .60@  2.00 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu .  1.50@  1.60 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Cal.  doz . $4.00@$8.00 

Beets,  bu . 2.50(5)  3.50 

Cabbage,  new,  .bu . 2.50@  3.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50 @  1.85 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  2.75 

Celery,  doz .  1.00@  1.50 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 1.25@  1.50 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.50(6)  3.75 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl .  6.00(6)  6.50 

Kale,  bbl .  1.25@  2.00 

Leeks,  100  bobs . 2.00 @  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@  6.00 

Onions,  1Q0  lbs .  1.40(8)  2.00 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.25(6)  1.75 

Peas,  bui  .  3.50(6)  7.75 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00 @  5.00 

Radishes,  bu .  1.25 @  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Stringbeans,  bu . 1.50 @  7.50 

Watercress,  100  behs . 2.00(6)  2.50 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$10.25 

Pea  .  7.00 @  7.25 

Red  kidney  . 10.25@  10.50 

White  kidney  . 10.25(8)  10.50 

Lima,  Calif . 13,00 

Imported  . 10.25(8)  11.00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$10.50 

Baldwins .  3.50(8)  7.50 

Greenings  .  3.50@  9.50 

York  Imp . 3.00@  6.25 

Strawberries,  qt . 15(6)  -40 

II AY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  _ $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00 @  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00@  21.00 


Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  dark  Spring  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . . . 

Barley  . 

. $1.27% 

.  1.25% 

.  1.00% 

. 53 

. 71% 

. 78% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46@  .47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs.  best,  doz . .  .  4? i@ 

Gathered  . . 

.  .40@!  .44 

.45@  .55 

.  .40  @  .55 

.  .45  @  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Strawberries,  qt . . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Green  peas,  lb . . 

.  .20  @  .25 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  N.  J. 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Each  week  now  we  find  new  commodities  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  wholesale  produce  market,  and 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  older  products  gradu¬ 
ally  shifting  northward  with  the  steady  advance 
,  t}'e  reason.  In  many  respects  this  season  is 
ahead  of  normal.  California  asparagus  appeared 
on  the  market  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  the  general  appearance  of  crops  in 
many  of  the  States  indicates  that  the  movement  ’ 
will  start  much  earlier  than  normally.  The  ap¬ 
ple  market  continued  to  hold  steady,  with  no 
improvement  noted  in  the  price  level.  Much  of 
the  stock  offered  for  sale  was  of  rather  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  this  h.as  had  a  tendency  to 
hold  hack  the  market.  Nearby  offerings  of 
Staymans  were  mostly  $2  to  $2.50  a  bushel, 
while  Romes  ranged  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  .A 
few  offerings  of  New  York  State  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25  a  bushel.  Ta.  Yorks  in 
barrels  averaged  $5.50,  while  Winesaps  showing 
some  scald  brought  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Strawber- 
ries  were  more  plentiful  and  the  market  was 
slightly  lower.  Florida  32-qt.  crates  brought  32 
to  34c  per  quart  at  the  carlot  terminal,  and  34 
to  36c  on  the  street.  The  asparagus  market 
was  weaker  toward  the  close,  as  receipts  from 
California  increased.  Large-sized  stock  in  doz¬ 
en  bunched  crates  sold  at  $7.50  to  $8.50,  while 
medium  stock  brought  $5.50  to  $6.50,  with  a 
lew  higher.  Small  green  stock  was  down  to 
$4.25  to  $5.25  a  crate.  A  little  South  Caro¬ 
lina  stock  was  offered  but  receipts  from  that 
State  were  lighter  due  to  a  recurrence  of  cold 
weather.  String  beans  were  steady  and  green 
Refugees  sold  at  $4  to  $4.75,  while  fancy  flat 
brought  $5.50  to  $6  a  bushel  hamper.  Wax 
held  steady  at  $4.50  to  $5.50  for  the  best  of¬ 
ferings.  Beets  ranged  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  for 
Texas  crates,  while  carrots  held  barely  steady 
at  $3.25  to  $3.50  for  California  crates.  The 
market  for  all  kinds  of  greens  was  generally 
firm  Broccoli  from  Texas  held  steady  at  $2  a 
bushel,  while  dandelions  from  Pennsylvania 
brought  $1.50  to  $1.90.  Virginia  field  cress 
was  slow  at  50  to  85c  a  bushel,  while  kale 
brought  $1.50  to  $1.65  for  Norfolk  barrels.  The 
lettuce  market  showed  only  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  with  California  Iceberg  bringing  $3  to 
$3.50  for  4  to  5-doz.  heads.  Florida  half-barrel 
bumpers  of  Big  Boston  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3, 
while  Ilomaine  was  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
half-barrel  hamper.  The  onion  market  was 
dull,  with  most  offerings  of  medium  size,  and 
rather  ordinary  quality  and  condition.  Yellow 
varieties  in  100-lb.  sacks,  from  all  sections 
ranged  from  $1.50  to  $1.85.  The  mushroom 
market  was  rather  irregular,  depending  large¬ 
ly  on  the  shifting  demand  due  to  the  weather. 
Fancy  whites  sold  at  85c  to  $1.15,  while  the 
lower  grades  were  down  to  30  to  60c  a  3-lb. 
basket.  The  market  on  peas  was  firm,  with 
imported  Mexican  45-lb.  crates  selling  at  $0.o0 
to  $7  and  California  Telephones  bringing  the 
same  price.  Spinach  held  steady.  Texas  bush¬ 
els  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25,  while  Virginia  Norfolk 
offerings  brought  90c  to  $1.  The  tomato  mar¬ 
ket  was  steady,  with  Florida  and  imported 
stock  selling  at  $3  to  $3.25  for  fancy  carriers, 
and  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  choice.  The  sweet  po¬ 
tato  market  remained  unchanged,  with  %-bu. 
baskets  of  yellows  and  reds  ranging  from  90c 
to  $1.15.  Bushels  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  No. 

1  N.  J.  yellows  and  Maryland  and  Delaware 
offerings  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50.  The  white  po¬ 
tato  market  showed  no  improvement.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  sold  at  $2.40  to  $2.50  a  100- 
ib.  sack,  while  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites 
brought  $2.50  to  $2.75.  New  potatoes  were  in 
slightly  heavier  supply  and  were  quoted  at  $9 
to  $10  for  No.  1,  and  $6.50  to  $7  for  No.  2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  showed  the  usual  seasonal 
increase  during  the  past  week.  Total  receipts 
equaled  46,784  cases  compared  with  44,330  cases 
the  previous  week,  and  37,032  the  corresponding 
week  of  1929.  The  market  has  been  rather  ir¬ 
regular,  with  demand  being  mostly  “from  hand- 
to-moutli.”  The  storage  deal  is  becoming  more 
active,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  stocks  are  now 
moving  into  storage  rather  than  on  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  open  market.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold 
at  27  to  271/(jC,  and  fresh  first  brought  20  to 
26%c.  Stocks  for  storage  were  quoted  at  27c. 
while  carefully  candled  and  selected  offerings 
were  slightly  higher  at  32  to  34c.  Fancy  eggs 
put  up  in  cartons  brought  34  to  35c,  an  increase 
of  lc  over  last  week’s  quotations.  Receipts  and 
storage  stocks  are  running  much  heavier  than 
a  year  ago.  Frozen  eggs  which  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  market  price  are  not 
up  to  last  year’s  high  figure,  but  are  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  five-year  average.  Taking  all 
these  factors  into  consideration  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why  the  egg  market  is  weak  at 
this  time. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light  and  the 
market  held  firm  on  the  small-sized  fowls  Most 
sales  were  made  at  30  to  31c  for  the  fancy  of¬ 
ferings,  and  ordinary  brought  26  ,to  29c.  Chick¬ 
ens  were  in  light  supply  but  ample  for  the 
limited  demand.  Nearby  birds  could  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  37  to  39c  for  roasting  chickens,  and 
34  to  35c  for  Spring  chickens.  Fancy  broilers 
were  steady  at  42  to  43c.  Old  roosters  held 
steady  at  22  to  23c.  and  ducks  and  geese  were 
slow  at  26  to  28c  for  the  former  and  20  to  23c 
for  the  latter. 

Fresh-killed  fowls  ruled  firm  and  the  best  of¬ 
ferings  sold  at  32  to  33c  per  pound.  Chickens 
were  rather  slow  at  23  to  26c,  with  most  of  the 
supply  of  staggy  quality.  Old  roosters  were 
slow  at  24c,  Other  lines  of  poultry  were  very 
slow. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Most  of  the  hay  offered  for  sale  was  of  or¬ 
dinary  quality  and  the  market  ruled  no  more 
than  steady  on  all  except  the  top  grade,  which 
was  scarce  and  in  demand.  No.  2  Timothy  sold 
at  $18.50  a  ton.  while  No.  3  was  mostly  $15.50. 
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Pruning  Roses 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
(Amherst)  has  given  the  following  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  regarding  rose  pruning : 

Rose  pruning  is  carried  on  by  thought¬ 
ful  growers  with  several  ideals  in  mind. 
They  aim  to  keep  the  plants  young;  to 
keep  the  buds  nearer  the  source  of  food ; 
and  to  improve  the  shape  of  the  plant 
and  allow  free  circulation  of  air  among 
the  branches,  which  means  keeping  the 
plant  healthy.  There  are  two  distinct 
phases  of  pruning,  thinning  out,  which 

consists  of  the  complete  removal  of  all 
dead,  weak,  unripe,  misplaced,  or  other¬ 
wise  useless  wood,  and  cutting  back  the 
remaining  shoots  so  that  they  may  be 
given  the  best  chance  to  attain  the  desired 

1  When  a  shoot  is  thinned  out  it  should 
be  cut  off  at  its  starting  point,  wherever 
that  may  be.  After  a  plant  has  been 
properlv  thinned,  the  remaining  canes 
should  '  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equi¬ 
distant  from  one  another  and  should 
present  a  well  balanced  appearance  from 
all  sides.  In  pruning  these  remaining 
canes,  .there  is  but  one  rule  to  follow : 
that  is,  the  weaker  the  shoot  the  harder 
it  must  be  cut;  the  stronger  the  cane  the 
less  severe  must  be  the  pruning.  The 
quality  of  the  bloom  is  always-  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  strength  of  the  stem  which 
carries  it;  the  strength  of  that  shoot  is  in 
proportion  to-  its  proximity  to  the  base 
of  the  plant. 

The  purpose  for  which  roses  are  grown 
governs,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  severity 
of  the  pruning.  The  generally  accepted 
way  of  pruning  for  cut  flowers  is  to 
prune  for  the  finest  blooms.  This  means 
cutting  the  heavy  canes  back  to  four  or 
five  buds  or  eyes,  which  leaves  from  six 
to  10  inches  of  the  shoot.  The  weaker 
canes  are  cut  to  leaves  two  or  three  eyes 
according  to  their  vigor. 

For  garden  decoration  where  more 
'flowers  of  poorer  quality  are  required,  the 
canes  are  not  cut  back  to  such  an  extent. 
The  heavy  shoots  are  usually  cut  to 
from  eight  to  12  eyes,  and  the  lighter 
growth  is  allowed  to  carry  five  or  six. 
This  system  of  high  pruning  is  the  one 
usually  carried  out  with  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  for  their  blooming  period  is 
short,  and  a  mass  of  color,  rather  than 
perfection  of  -bloom,  is  the  aim.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  with  such 
treatment,  the  stems  will  become  shorter 
and  weaker.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
tendency,  severe  cutting  every  third  year 
may  be  practiced. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  always  exit 
to  an  eye  which  points  outward.  If  .his 
is  not  done,  one  of  the  purposes  of  prun¬ 
ing  is  defeated  by  allowing  the  center 
of  the  plant  to  become  filled  with  small 
weak  growth  that  is  frequently  blind. 
Make  the  cuts  between  one-quarter  inch 
to  one  half  inch  above  the  eyes.  To  cut 
closer  is  apt  to  mean  injury  to  the  bud, 
while  cutting  farther  away  leaves  un¬ 
sightly  stubs.  Be  sure  -that  the  cutting 
is  done  as  smoothly  as  possible  and  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  so  that  the 
water  will  not  collect  and  start  decay. 
Ragged  cuts  denote  slovenly  gaidening 
ancf  frequently  result  in  stem  rot. 

There  are  several  errors  which  are 
commonly  made  by  the  amateur,  Tho 
most  freljuent  is  that  of  leaving  too  many 
shoots  when  thinning.  Take  out  all  the 
weak  growth.  Two  or  three  strong  canes 
are  better  than  any  number  of  small  ones. 
Never  allow  a  plant  to  carry  .more  than 
six  or  seven  branches  from  the  crown. 
Try  to  keep  the  center  of  -the  plant  open. 
The  most  serious  fault  is  perhaps  that 
of  not  cutting  back  severely  enough  the 
canes  that  are  allowed  to  remain  after 
thinning  out.  Only  in  rare  instances  has 
severe  pruning  ever  killed  a  rose  plant. 
It  frequently  occurs,  however,  that  a 
bush  becomes  useless  through  want  of 
severe  cutting. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
Winters  are  so  extreme  that  the  wood  is 
killed  -back  to  below  the  approximate 
heights  given  for  cutting,  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done.  Remove  all  the 
dead  wood,  even  though  it  means  cutting 
down  nearly  to  the  soil..  No  roses  are 
ever  produced  on  wood  which  is  blackened 
from  frosts. 

The  habits  of  growth  of  the  various 
rose  groups  should  be  carefully  studied 
before  attempting  to  prune.  Time  of 
pruning  is  a  very  important,  point,  t  he 
following  suggestions,  if  carried  ‘out,  give 
good  results.  The  dates,  of  course,  are 
approximate  and  must  necessarily  be 
changed  to  the  season  and  locality. 

In  late  March  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
should  be  cut  back  to  seven  or  nine  eyes, 
with  the  exception  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Margaret  Dickson,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise. 
These*  three  should  have  about  two-thirds 
of  the  new  branches  cut  away  after  being 
properlv  thinned.  The  Provence  rose 
Moss,  French,  Damask,  and  Hybrid 
Chinas  should  be  given  attention  at  this 
time  Their  requirements  are  few,  simply 
thin 'out  all  weak  wood.  The  Ayrshire® 
and  Sempervirens  should  be  pruned 
lMitly — some  of  the  stronger  laterals 
may  be  shortened.  All  the  old  wood  of  the 
Rugosas  should  be  cut  out  and  the  young 
growth  headed  back  to  the  desired  height. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  prune  the  Rugosas. 
Thev  thrive  under  harsh  treatment.  Other 
species  and  their  varieties,  except  those 
noted  below,  should  also  be  pruned  in 
March.  Most  of  these  should  be  carefully 
thinned  and  the  young  growth  cut  back 
one-half  its  length. 
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Early  April  is  the  time  to  prune  the 
Hybrid  Teas.  With  Austrian  Briars  the 
old  wood  is  removed,  the  young  growth 
headed  back  slightly,  and  any  straggling 
new  shoots  tied  in.  Sweet  briars  fre¬ 
quently  send  out  heavy  shoots  from  the 
base.  These  may  be  left  at  any  height 
so  long  as  they  are  not  uniform.  Some 
thinning  is  usually  necessary.  The 
Polyanthas,  or  Baby  Ramblers,  require 
careful  thinning,  but  the  new  shoots 
should  be  cut  sparingly. 

Ramblers  and  the  Wichuraiana  group 
give  exceptionally  fine  blooms  when 
treated  thus :  As  soon  as  the  blooming 
period  is  finished,  all  the  flowering  wood 
is  removed.  In  most  sections  the  last  of 
July  is  the  time  when  this  should  be 
done.  The  old  canes  must  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground.  Only  the  young  shoots 
are  left  and  not  more  than-  nine  or  twelve 
of  these  to  a  plant  according  to  its 
strength.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  over 
the  plants  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  to 


break  off  all  new  shoots  which  are  bound 
to  appear. 

Destroying  this  new  growth  as  sooc  as 
it  starts' throws  all  the  nourishment  to 
the  remaining  canes,  which  often  attain  a 
length  of  25  feet  by  the  first  of  November. 
These  young  canes  are  very  pliable  and 
must  be  kept  tied  in  place.  This  plia¬ 
bility  is  a  great  asset  when  the  ramblers 
are  taken  down  for  Winter  protection, 
there  being  seldom  any  cracking  or  break¬ 
ing  of  the  canes.  It  is  customary  to  cut 
back  the  tips  of  the  canes  about  one  foot 
in  the  Fall.  This  is  to  hasten  maturity. 
If  such  cutting,  is  not  done  in  the  Fall,  it 
must  be  done  in  the  Spring  «to  induce  the 
growth  of  the  laterals  which  bear  the 
flowers. 

Multifiora  Rambler  varieties  are  pruned 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  flowering 
season.  Cut  down  to  the  base  all  wood 
more  than  two  years  old.  In  many  cases, 
especially  where  a  plant  has  not  been  so 
pruned,  this  will  mean  the  removal  of 


considerable  young  growth,  because  Multi- 
floras  have  a  habit  of  throwing  new  wood 
from  the  old  canes  rather  than  from  the 
cro  ,vn. 


Spring  in  Oregon 

We  had  about  three  weeks  of  real  Win¬ 
ter  in  January,  have  had  much  rain  and 
cloudy  weather  since,  but  it  is  mild.  My 
violet  beds  are  blue  (March  6)  and  the 
snowflakes  are  so  large  and  sweet-scented. 
The  “daffies”  and  jonquils  and  pushing 
up  buds,  and  the  robins  and  bluebirds  are 
coming  in  flocks,  so  it  must  be  Spring  is 
here,  or  at  least  just  around  the  corner. 

Banks,  Oregon.  E.  M.  s. 


“Imagine  my  embarrassment,”  said 
Dumb  Dora,  “when,  according  to  my 
custom,  I  looked  under  the  bed  before 
retiring.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  in 
an  upper  berth.” — U.  P.  Magazine. 


To  Farm  Owners  Who  Do  Not  Farm  With  Tractor  Power 

The  Plowing-Uimit 


FORDSON  TRACTOR  AND  WHEEL-LESS  PLOW 


A  Power  Outfit  That 
Will  Do  The  Things 
That  Have  Kept  You 
From  Tractor  Farming 


These  FORDSON  dealers  will  be 
glad  to  explain  or  demonstrate 
the  Plowing-Unit 

NEW  YORK 


Millard  Frink 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 
Canandaigua  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Garman  Tractor  Co. 

Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Tractor  Co. 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
MacCollum  Tractor  Co. 

Elbridge,  N.  Y. 
Montgomery  Tractor  Sales  Co. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Adams  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hamburg  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Newman,  C.  W. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y. 

Clute  Tractor  Co. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Hill  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 
Virkler-Nortz  Tractor  Co. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

B.  M.  B.  Farms,  Inc. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Howell  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Newfane,  N.  Y. 

Forbes  Tractor  Co. 

Glean.  N.  Y. 

Fitch  &  Warren  Co. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Boyce  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Tiffany  Tractor  Co. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

Douglass  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Dutchess  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Riverliead,  L.  I. 

Chautauqua  Tractor  A 
Equipment  Co. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

Oram  Tractor  Co. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Knitfing  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Westbury,  L.  I. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Grafton  County  Tractor  A 
Implement  Co. 

Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Mac-Master  Implement  Co. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Allendale  Equipment  Co. 

Allendale,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Van  Mater  Co. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Holman  Co. 

Merehantville,  N.  J. 

Mount  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Duryea  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

Morris  Sussex  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

Sussex.  N.  J. 

Swedesboro  Tractor  Co. 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
Goldinger  Tractor  Co. 
Woodbine.  N.  J. 


CONNECTICUT 

Omeara  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

East  Hartford,  Conn. 

M.  S.  Ward,  Box  44 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fisk,  Alden  Co. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fuller  Implement  Co. 

Middleboro,  Mass. 
Westfield  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Westfield,  Mass. 

MAINE 

Caribou  Tractor  Implement 
Caribou,  Maine 
Ralph  L.  Berry  Tractor  Co. 

Houlton,  Maine 
Morang  Robinson  Tractor  Co. 

Lewiston,  Maine 
Wade  &  Dunton  Carriage  Co. 
'  Lewiston,  Maine 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Quigley  Tractor  Sales 
Bally,  Pa. 

Bedford  Tractor  Co. 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Beatty  Tractor  Co. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Schaeffer  Tractor  Co. 

Bernville,  Pa. 

Huff  Tractor  Co. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bud  Tractor  Co. 

Catawissa.  Pa. 

Schaal’s  Garage 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

D.  A.  Dotts 

Curwensville,  Pa. 

Frank  R.  Peckman 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Adams  Tractor  Co. 

Grata,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Hess  Tractor  Co. 

Hershey,  Pa. 

Ira  Earns 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Derk  Tractor  Co. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Shelter 
Knox.  Pa. 

Schlenker  Tractor  Co. 

Kutztown,  Pa. 

Cupp  Tractor  Co. 

Mifflintown,  Pa. 

H.  S.  Newcomer 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Universal  Sales  Co. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Sander  Bros.  Tractor  Co. 
New  Holland,  Pa. 

Norman  L.  Black 
North  Wales,  Pa. 

Good  Bros. 

Ottsville,  Pa. 

Mathews  Tractor  Co. 

Paoli,  Pa. 

Alvin  Fauth 
Red  Lion,  Pa. 

Norman  Bros.  Tractor  Co. 

Shickshinny,  Pa. 

Bupp  &  Stambaugh 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 
McKown  Farm  Tractor  Co. 

Tunkhannoek,  Pa. 

Sloan  Tractor  Co. 

West  Grove,  Pa. 


Additional  Fordson  dealers  are  being  appointed  in  territories 
not  covered  by  the  above  list.  If  there  is  no  Fordson  dealer 
listed  in  your  vicinity,  write  us  direct  for  full  particulars 
about  the  Improved  Fordson  Tractor  and  the  Wheel-Less  Plow. 


Tractor  farming — fast,  economical  power — for  field 
work;  for  belt  work — with  advantages  that  any  farm 
owner  can  recognize;  advantages  that  you  would  like 
to  have  —  and  would  have  if  you  were  convinced  that 
tractor  power  was  practical  for  your  own  farm. 

Certain  farm  lands  have  been  difficult  for  tractor  equipment. 

Small  farms — where  fence  corner  and  fence  line  land  might 
easily  determine  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  for  the 
season.  Land  that  the  tractor  outfit  could  not  touch.  Weed 
breeding  spots  that  the  careful  tractor  farmer  finally  plowed  out 
with  horses. 

Hilly  farms — where  tractor  travel  has  been  considered  a  risk; 
where  tractor  plowed  furrows  were  not  always  uniform  and 
hillside  hitches  too  much  bother. 

Soft  land  —  where  tractor  power  wasn’t  always  fast  power. 
Delays — slowr  progress  over  the  bad  spots. 

Hard  land  —  sun-baked  and  stubborn  —  where  implement 
penetration  was  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  plows  from  bob¬ 
bing  out  of  the  ground. 

And  finally,  farm  land  where  many  hidden  rocks,  stumps  or 
roots  must  be  contended  with.  Changing  break  pins  continu¬ 
ously  was  troublesome.  If  a  steel  pin  or  bolt  was  used,  it  was 
often  too  risky;  damage  to  tractor  or  implement  almost  sure. 

/  *  i  f 

Thousands  of  farm  owners — ready  for  tractor  power — a  trac¬ 
tor  outfit  that  will  do  their  work  quicker  and  better  than  they 
are  now  able  to  do  it  with  horses,  will  be  interested  in  the 
PLOWING-UNIT. 

The  PLOWING-UNIT  is  different — radically  different  than 
any  other  tractor  outfit.  It  has  flexibility  that  enables  you  to 
plow  under  conditions  that  you  never  thought  possible  with 
tractor  power.  It  tvill  do  many  things  that  have  kept  you  from 
owning  a  tractor. 

See  the  PLOWING-UNIT  at  your  Fordson  Dealer’s.  And,  it 
you  want  to  farm  with  tractor  power,  tell  him  to  let  you  know 
when  he  is  giving  his  next  demonstration. 

IMPORTANT  TO  DEALERS 

Some  available  territory  is  open  for  live  dealers. 

If  interested  communicate  with  us  promptly. 


Sherman  &  Sheppard,  inc. 

119  W.  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

G.  M.  STULL  COMPANY 

CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Distributors  of  fordson  True  tors 
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Some  Results  from  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Grapes 


rART  IV 


The  past  season  Concord  grapes  packed 
in  the  central  packing  houses  in  two-quart 
baskets  netted  the  growers  approximately 
.$55  per  ton.  During  the  same  period, 
grapes  in  bulk,  shipped  in  12-quart  bas¬ 
kets,  or  delivered  to  the  juice  factories 
returned  the  grower  less  than  $40.  Here 
is  a  spread  of  $15  a  ton.  Both  lots  of 
grapes  may  have  been  grown  in  adjoining 
vineyards.  Many  of  the  most  favorably 
located  vineyards  averaged  three  tons  to 
the  acTe  in  1929.  Thus  on  the  basis  of 
quality  alone  the  differential  becomes  $45. 
An  investment  of  $12  per  acre  for  fer¬ 
tilizers,  $2  for  green  manure  seed  and  $6 
for  spray  materials  largely  determined 
whether  the  price  received  was  $40  or 
$55  per  ton.  One  of  the  growers  who  sold 
$55  grapes  was  asked  if  *he  considered  it 
good  business  for  him  to  spend  money 
i for  fertilizers  and  give  his  vineyard  other¬ 
wise  good  care  under  present  market 
conditions.  He  promptly  replied  that  "lie 
could  not  afford  not.  to  fertilize.”  The 
impression  should  not  be  left  with  you 
that  fertilizing,  green  manuring,  and 
spraying  are  all  that  are  needed  to  grow 
high  quality  dessert  fruit,  since  many 
hundred  acres  for  other  reasons,  as  ex¬ 
hausted  fertility,  poor  soil  drainage, 
frosty  locations  etc.,  can  never  be  made 
to  yield  sufficiently  high,  or  to  mature 
first  grade  or  fancy  grapes.  Other  hun¬ 
dreds  will  require  too  many  years  and  too 
great  an  expenditure  of  money  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  results.  But,  it  is 
believed  that  owners  of  vineyards  on 
soils  naturally  adapted  to  produce  a  high- 
grade  product  are  not  making  the  most 
of  their  opportunities  if  they  fail  to  do 
those  things  of  proven  worth  that  are 
at  their  command. 

A  Look  into  the  Future 
Any  discussion  of  what  the  future  holds 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  what 
lias  gone  before.  For  it  is  only  through 
the  reflections  of  past  occurrences  that 
future’happenings  can  be  projected  on  the 
screen.  While  grape  price  fluctuations 
were  less  -noticeable  during  the  market 
season  of  1929.  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  total  tonnage  offered  was  eon- 
siderably  less  than  for  several  years, 
while  the  quality  .was  much  higher.  In 
no  section  of  the  country.  ’north,  east, 
south  or  west  was  a  yield  of  average 
proportions  harvested.  M  ere  grapes  the 
active  movement  to  market,  wide  price 
only  fruit  obtainable  at  the  time  of  their 
fluctuations  in  any  season  would  probably 
be  less  -likely,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
lac-k  of  substitute  fruits  would  tend  to 
raise  the  average  seasonal  selling  price 
of  grapes.  Probably  at  no  time  during 
the  1929  shipping  season  was  the  demand 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  Advocates  of 
sy  stem  i zed  advertising,  addressed  directly 
to  the  consumer  maintain  that  their 
appeals  will  in  a  large  measure  result  in 
price  stabilization.  Another  group  v  Inch 
has  studied  the  plan  of  appealing  to  the 
consumer  through  press,  radio,  booklets, 
etc.,  insists  that  the  .ultimate  user  ot 
fruits  and  vegetables  buys  not  on  brand 
designations.,  but  largely  on  display.  They 
maintain  that  if  two  packages  of  grapes 
are  shown  side  -by  side  by  the  retailer, 
the  consumer  buys  that  one  which  has 
the  best  appearance,  if  the  price  is  the 
same  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
other  may  carry  the  brand  of  a  nationally 
known  .pack.  Thus  it  would  seem  a  hope¬ 
less  task  correctly  to  assess  the  true 
value  of  consumer-advertising  in  keeping 
the  price  of  grapes ’on  a  more  or  less  even 
keel  during  the  shipping  season  of  19-0. 
It  is  possible  that  consumer-advertising 
would  •more  nearly  reach  -the  desired  end 
could  all  or  nearly  all  of  a  single  variety 
of  grapes  in  the  United  States  be  mar¬ 
keted  under  a  single  brand,  and  at  a 
stipulated  price.  With  the  grape  sections 
growing  American  type  grapes  so  widely 
scattered  -the  impossibility  of  this  is  at 
once  apparent.  Consumer-advertising  may 
increase  the  demand  for  all  slip-skin 
varieties  from  all  sections,  yet  those  who 
foot  the  bill  may  profit  the  least. 
Nationally  conducted  advertising  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  consumer  telling  of  the 
uses  of  American  grapes,  with  the  cost 
pro-rated  amongst  all  -associations  and 
individual  shippers,  may  be  a  part  of  the 
solution.  The  scope  of  this  might  even  be 
limited  to  those  sections  that  ship  to 


common  markets.  _  .  . 

That  the  central  packing-house  is  a  big 
factor  in  the  stabilizing  of  prices  ot  des¬ 
sert  grapes,  through  offering  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  high  quality,  uniform  package, 
must  be  admitted  if  the  fruit  delivered 
to  the  house  was  sound  and  of  good 
qualitv.  Grapes  thus  packed  must,  how¬ 
ever,  sell  at  a  price  in  competition  with 
grower-packed  fruit  or  but  slightly  abo\e. 
Cooperatively  owned  and  operated  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice  -factories  were  no 
doubt  factors  in  stabilizing  the  price  ot 
fresh  grapes  from  New  York  vineyards 
in  1929  When  it  is  considered  that  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  6.000  tons,  of  fresh  fruit 
were  thus  utilized  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  shipped  to  sell  in  competition 
with  the  tonnage  steadily  going,  to  open 
markets,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
selling  prices  would  have  gone  lower 
because  of  the  added  supply. 

The  demand  for  juice  grapes  shipped  to 
distant  markets  in  bulk  seems  to  have 
fallen  off  markedly  in  1929.  In  fact  the 
demand  for  this  stock  has  steadily  di- 
minshed  the  past  several  years.  Whether 
lack  of  demand  is  only  temporary  and 
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subject  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
usual  buyers  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

More  and  more  the  necessity  of  co¬ 
operative,  orderly  marketing  is  brought 
to  the  fore,  if  grape  growers  are  to 
receive  in  the  future  a  return  for  their 
labors  that  will  warrant  their  continuance 
in  the  field  of  vineyarding.  Only  recently 
there  has  appeared  a  statement,  which 
seems  to  be  stamped  with  one  of  au¬ 
thority,  to  the  effect  that  the  large 
wholesalers  of  fruits  in  one  of  the  big 
cities  have  but  to  slow  up  on- their  buying 
for  a  few  hours  each  day,  when  they  can 
then  fix  their  own  price  for  grapes.  With 
the  growers  banded  .together  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  grapes,  selling 
prices  would  not  be  subject  to  a  fictitious 
demand  in  the  hands  of  a  few  speculators. 

It  would  .seem  in  view  of  the  known 
facts  that  New  York  grape-growers  are 
going  to  gravitate  into  three  groups  either 
willingly  or  by  compulsion.  The  first 
and  smallest  group  in  point  of  numbers 
will  comprise  those  with  favorable  nat¬ 
ural  conditions  for  growing  dessert  fruit, 
together  with  those  who  will  overcome 
the  unfavorable  factors.  A  second  and 
larger  group,  where  they  have  access  to 
juice  factories,  will  produce  grapes  suit¬ 
able,  chiefly,  for  unfermented  juice,  jams, 
jellies,  and  marmalades,  while  the  third 
grouping,  and  the  largest,  will  continue  to 
grow  fruit  suited  only  for  bulk  shipment 
either  in  lugs,  baskets  or  crates.  The  last- 
named  group  will,  as  in  the  past,  come  into 
competition  with  the  offering  of  old  world 
varieties  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  two 
first  named.  The  size  of  their  crops  from 
year  to  year  will  have  but  a  slight  rela¬ 
tion  to  selling  prices,  if  old  varieties  are 
obtainable  in  quantity.  The  net  returns 
will  probably,  in  most  seasons,  be  highest 
to  the  producer  of  small  package  dessert 
fruit,  and  the  lowest  to  the  producer  of 
bulk  grapes.  After  all.  this  may  be  the 
end  to  be  desired.  Whether  any  group 


will  realize  a  sufficient  return  from  its 
efforts  harks  bac-k  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
producers  to  adopt  cooperative  packing, 
selling,  and  in  many  instances  manufac¬ 
turing.  F.  E.  G. 


The  Breathing  Well 

An  interesting  parallel  may  be  drawn 
between  “Acres  of  Diamonds”  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  enjoying  scenic  beauty  and 
sights  of  natural'  wonder  here  in  the  land 
of  Tale-we-ge — an  Indian  name  for  the 
Allegany  region.  Often  in  our  quest  for 
such  sights  we  wander  far  afield,  little 
realizing  that  our  own  section  possesses 
several  remarkable  natural  phenomena. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  in  the  matter  of 
real  interest,  and  yet  one  of  the  least 
known,  is  the  “Breathing  Well,”  located 
on  a  farm  two  miles  from  Great  Valley, 
Nl  Y.,  on-  the  road  jo  Humphrey.  This 
farm  is  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  valley, 
threaded  by  a  silvery  stream  and  wooded 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  by  hills  of 
wondrous  beauty. 

In  1841.  Nicholas  Flint  of  the  town  of 
Great  Valley  decided  to  dig  a  well  near 
his  home  to  supply  the  home  needs  with 
water.  The  broad  valley  gave  promise  of 
a  good  well,  so  he  went  to  work  with  a 
will.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  how¬ 
ever,  he  dug  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  before 
he  was  forced  to  cease,  for  no  water 
came  into  the  shaft.  He  covered  the  hole 
with  a  mill  grindstone,  in  the  hope  that 
when  the  Fall  rains  came  on  they  would 
fill  the  well  for  his  use.  But  the  well  is 
still  dry  and  still  breathing. 

The  Fall  rains  came  and  went,  but  the 
well  did  not  fill,  though  it  was  presently 
found  that  a  strong  current  of  air  was 
issuing  from  the  hole  in  the  millstone. 
This  stirred  the  owner’s  interest,  and  he 


soon  observed  .  that  at  certain  times  the 
air  did  not  issue  from  the  hole  but  was 
drawing  back  in,  hence  the  name  “Breath¬ 
ing  Well.”  Mr.  Flint,  being  much  in¬ 
terested  in  its  queer  behavior,  fitted  a 
pump  log  into  a  2-in.  bore  in  the  stone 
and  placed  a  whistle  in  the  log,  so  that 
that  air  in  its  passage  would  blow  through 
it.  This  whistle  can  be  heard  half  a 
mile  away.  It  was  learned  later,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  round-bodied  bottle  will  serve 
the  same  purpose,  but  with  the  bottle  it 
sounds  like  a  fire  siren. 

Those  who  have  lived  at  “Breathing 
Well”  farm  have  always  watched  the  well 
with  interest,  as  it  has  always  served  as 
a  barometer,  blowing  out  indicating  bad 
weather,  and  the  harder  and  more  force¬ 
fully  it  blows  the  harder  and  more  fierce 
the  storm.  This  occurs  at  all  seasons, 
both  Summer  and  Winter,  but  is  more 
active  in  Winter. 

The  current  of  air  has  been  known  to 
change  its  course  three  times  in  one  day ; 
then  as  good  weather  approaches  it  has 
been  known  to  draw  in  five  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  It  will  forecast  a  storm  by  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Many  travelers  have  visited 
the  scene.  Scientists  have  searched  for 
the  solution  of  the  phenomenon.  Learned 
men  have  looked  and  turned  away  to 
think,  but  as  yet  after  all  these  years  the 
same  puzzle  is  here  to  guess  why  at  times 
it  blows  so  hard  and  with  such  force,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  barely  audible.  No 
thoroughly  defensible  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  yet  been  advanced  which  has  an 
actual  scientific  basis. 

Representatives  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitute,  scientists  '  from  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  also  from  Europe,  have  studied 
it,  but  no  satisfactory  explanations  have 
been  offered.  It  is  apparently  individual 
in  its  way  and  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
conjecture  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  things  of  this  nature. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  c. 


McCormick-Deering  FARMALL 
is  heart  and  soul  of  the  new  SYSTEM 
of  high-speed  low-cost  FARMING 
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[FARMALL 


THE  great  success  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL  Tractor  lies  in  its  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  with  its  equipment.  Power  can  be  only 
half  the  picture;  the  other  half  must  be  equipment. 
International  Harvester  has  learned  that  through  ex¬ 
perience;  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  FARMALL 
Idea  they  built  not  only  the  tractor  but  a  complete 
new  System  of  Power  Farming. 

Study  the  picture  of  the  true  FARMALL.  Every  line,  every 
feature,  and  every  detail  is  there  for  a  practical  purpose.  Its  un¬ 
usual  design  came  out  of  painstaking  work  with  equipment  in 
the  field.  Today  there  are  some  twenty  McCormick-Deering 
machines  specially  designed  for  FARMALL  use. 

FARMALL  Equipment  is  available  for  every  crop  operation 
including  all  the  power  needs  of  row-crop  handling.  In  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  beets,  and  beans,  and  in  all  the 
usual  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  haying 
operations,  the  FARMALL  System  is  qualified  to  displace  horses 
entirely. 

The  FARMALL  Tractor,  FARMALL  Equipment,  and  the 
FARMALL  System  represent  many  years  of  creative  work  by 
skilled  farm  equipment  engineers.  No  power  combination  of 
recent  development  can  equal  the  perfect  operation  of  the 
FARMALL  System.  Other  builders  must  take  years  to  arrive 
where  the  McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL  is  now.  The 
FARMALL  System  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  modern  Agriculture,  deserving  to  rank  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  McCormick  Reaper.  Make  use  of  this  highly  efficient 
power  and  equipment;  let  it  earn  its  way  this  year. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ?L^ZTatrd)  Chicago,  Illinois 


FARMALL  and  a  4-row  cultivator  handles 
40  to  60  acres  of  cultivating  per  day 


The  FARMALL  is  complete  in  itself, 
ready  for  all  the  usual  belt,  drawbar 
and  power  take-off  operations.  It  is 
the  equal  of  any  tractor  of  its  rating. 

FARMALL  Special  Equipment,  chosen 
from  this  list,  greatly  increases  the 
Farmall’S  range  of  utility  and  value: 

Corn  planters  and  drills,  2  and  4-row 
Cotton  and  corn  planters,  2  and  4-row 
Loose-ground  lister  planters,  2  and  4-row 
Bean  planters,  4-row 
Beet  planters,  6-row 
Middle  busters 

Corn  and  cotton  cultivators,  2  and  4-row 

Beet  and  bean  cultivators,  4-row 

Potato  cultivators,  4-row 

Lister  cultivators,  2  and  4-row 

Mowers,  7  and  14-ft.  cut 

Sweep  rakes 

Corn  pickers 

Cotton  dusters 

Power-drive  potato  diggers 
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FARMALL,  with  power  mower  and  trailer 
mower  cuts  two  7-foot  swaths 


'  l-***r~* 
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Plowing  7  to  9  acres  a  day 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for 
details.  Write  us  for  the  FARMALL  Tractor 
and  Equipment  Catalog 
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Various  Fruit  Questions 

Will  you  advise  if  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  a  wild  sour  cherry 
tree  to  get  a  bigger  cherry?  I  have  a  few 
trees  (nice  size)  on  a  small  bungalow 
plot ;  while  there  is  always  a  good  crop 
they  are  too  small  to  bother  with.  Can 
I  do  anything  to  induce  wild  blackberry 
bushes  to  yield  larger,  better  fruit?  Will 
non-bearing  wild  grape  vines  interfere 
with  domestic  ones  ?  G.  w.  F. 

Some  slight  improvement  may  be  noted 
by  better  feeding  if  the  tree  and  the 
bushes  are  standing  in  very  good  ground ; 
however,  no  one  can  tell  for  certain 
without  trying  it.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  of  the  small  size  is  due  to  heredity, 
and  how  much  to  poor  environment.  If 
these  cherry  trees  are  apparently  similar 
variety  to  cultivated  sour  cherry,  you 
could  top- work  some  of  the  branches  with 
the  improved  kind.  This  grafting  has  to  be 
done  very  early  in  Spring  before  any 
of  the  buds  start  on  the  scion,  otherwise 
it  will  not  amount  to  anything.  It  will 
probably  pay  better  to  set  a  few  trees 
of  the  improved  sour  cherries  than  to  de¬ 
pend  on  doing  anything  with  these  others. 
Such  varieties  as  Early  Richmond,  and 
Montmorency  start  bearing  a  few  years 
after  planting,  and  are  very  desirable  for 
sour  cherries. 

The  blackberries  would  probably  be  a 
bit  improved  by  thinning  out,  cultivating 
and  giving  them  some  fertilizer.  They 
might  under  those  conditions  do  enough 
better  to  make  them  worth  while,  but 
they  would  never  be  like  the  really  im¬ 
proved  kinds  like  Eldorado. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  wild  grape 
vine  should  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  bearing  of  the  others,  unless  this  is 
so  close  it  will  crowd  them  seriously. 


Serious  Rabbit  Damage 

I  have  a  small  orchard  with  _some 
apple  trees  set  in  the  Spring  of  1925  and 
expected  to  see  some  fruit  this  year. 
Now'  the  rabbits  have  girdled  three  of 
them  from  about  three  inches  above  the 
soil  to  'the  limbs,  which  in  my  estimation 
ruined  them,  but  would  like  to  bridge- 
graft  them  as  an  experiment.  Will  you 
tell  me  when  I  should  whip-graft  them, 
and  if  I  should  take  the  grafts  off  the 
same  tree  or  should  the  grafts  be  taken 
from  a  tree  that  had  not  been  girdled? 

New  York  w.  H.  I. 

You  have  a  rather  doubtful  job  to 
bridge  such  wide  spots  of  bare  wood.  It 
might  be  tried,  and  wre  should  get  at 
it  soon.  Any  thrifty  whips  you  can  get 
will  work  all  right  for  the  scions.  Get 
as  good  union  of  inner  bark  with  stock 
and  scion  at  both  ends  as  possible,  and 
tack  scions  firmly  at  ends  with  brads. 
Then  if  possible  we  should  wrap  these 
bare  spots  with  something  to  keep  the 
drying  wind  off.  A  mixture  of  cow 
manure  and  earth,  or  earth  alone,  put 
over  the  bare  spots,  covering  scions,  and 
held  on  with  strips  of  burlap,  will  help. 
We  think  the  bridge-grafting  would  be 
worth  trying. 


Havoc  from  Moles 

I  have  a  garden,  which  was  quite  a  suc¬ 
cess,  with  one  exception,  namely  ground 
moles  and  these  pests  were  never  satisfied 
unless  they  were  playing  tag  up  and 
down  the  rows,  of  course  under  the 
ground.  Is  there  something  that  I  can 
add  to  the  soil  when  we  do  the  Spring 
plowing  that  will  do  away  with  these 
pests,  or  can  they  be  trapped?  I-  e.  m. 

A  few  moles  can  make  bad  work  in  a 
garden  or  lawn.  The  regular  mole  traps 
sold  at  seed  stores  are  quite  successful 
where  one  can  get  the  trap  set  right  in 
their  runs,  and  they  go  through  that 
special  place  again. 

Considerable  success  is  reported  from 
fumigation  with  cyanogas. .  This  is  a 
chemical  which  when  put  into  the  mole 
run  generates  the  deadly  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas,  which  kills  all  breathing  things. 

The  mole  run  seen  near  the  surface 
is  often  a  temporary  one  made  by  the 
mole  in  his  search  for  insect  food.  The 
main  run  is  usually  deeper  and  is  the 
one  that  .should  be  sought  for  trapping 
or  fumigating,  though  traps  sometimes 
catch  them  in  the  upper  runs. 

The  English  Ivy 

The  English  ivy,  known  to  botanists 
as  Iledera  helix,  is  a  plant  beloved  by  all, 
useful  as  a  pot  plant,  but  only  seen  at 
its  best  when  thriving  out  of  doors.  Not 
very  long  ago  I  received  an  inquiry  from 
a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  asking  if  1 
could  give  the  name  of  the  most  hardy 
variety  of  this  plant,  and  since  making 
reply  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  many 


other  readers  would  be  interested  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  information,  hence  the  present 
note. 

Hedera  helix  has  a  wide  geographical 
range  through  Europe,  Canary  Islands, 
North  Africa  and  Asia,  and  even  in  na¬ 
ture  it  is  a  very  variable  plant,  while 
over  60  distinct  horticultural  varieties 
are  in  cultivation.  These  kinds  vary  in 
shape  and  size  of  leaf,  coloring,  texture, 
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habit  of  growth  and,  of  course,  relative 
hardiness ;  therefore  for  those  living  in 
colder  sections  or  wishing  to  plant  the 
ivy  in  exposed  positions  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  right  variety  is  selected ; 
otherwise  disappointment  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  result. 

Iledera  helix  baltica  is  the  hardiest 
ivy  in  cultivation.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  and 


at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Boston  it 
has  proved  its  ability  to  withstand  the 
Winters  better  than  any  other  kind.  It 
is  a  rather  small-leaved  variety,  but  does 
not  differ  very  materially  in  appearance 
from  the  type  plant. 

All  ivies  prefer  a  rich  and  somewhat 
moist  soil,  and  a  partially  shaded  posi¬ 
tion  is  most  suitable  for  their  well-being. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


175  Bushels 
More  Potatoes 
per  Acre 


SOME  folks  say  all  fertilizers  of  the  same 
chemical  analysis  produce  about  the  same 
results.  But  you  can’t  fool  a  potato  plant.  The 
crop  quickly  detects  the  superior  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 
— and  registers  this  important  difference  in 
terms  of  bigger  yields,  better  crops  .  .  .  and 
increased  farm  profits. 

These  facts  furnished  by  Mr.  Frank  Minns 
of  Stanley,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  typical  of 
hundreds  of  crops  which  prove  the  profit- 
increasing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  He  writes: 

"I  used  ’AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizer  on  all  of 


Air.  Frank  Minns  of  Stanley,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  exhibiting 
potatoes  grown  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  last  season. 
He  writes :  "My  potatoes  averaged  275  bu.  per  acre — 175  bu. 
above  the  average  for  this  section.” 


Mr.  George  Brooks  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with 
silage  corn  grown  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  which  yielded 
25  tons  per  acre  and  matured  10  days  earlier  than  average. 


my  crops  this  year.  Although  weather  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  entire  season  were  ex¬ 
tremely  adverse,  my  yields  are  above  the 
average.  My  potatoes  yielded  275  bu.  per 
acre  (175  bu.  above  the  average  for  this  sec¬ 
tion);  carrots,  2  5  tons;  cabbage,  20  tons  per 
acre.  I  attribute  these  big  yields  to  the  crop- 
producingpower  of' AAQUALITY’ Fertilizer.” 

rfAA  Quality 99  Best  by  Test 

Last  season  Mr.  George  Brooks,  of  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  not  only  got  2  5  tons 
of  silage  corn  per  acre  on  18  acres  with  'AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizer,  but  his  crop  was  ready 
to  cut  at  least  10  days  earlier  than  other  crops 
in  his  neighborhood.  Mr.  Brooks  writes: 

"During  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have 
used  various  makes  of  fertilizer,  and  based  on 
careful  observation  of  crop  results  I  can 
honestly  say  that  the  'AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  the  best  on  the  market.  * 

The  extra  quality  of  the  plant  foods  used, 
the  painstaking  care  with  which  "AA  QUAL- 
ITY”  Fertilizers  are  blended,  the  longer  cur¬ 
ing  period,  the  extra  remilling,  mean  bigger 
yields  and  better-quality  crops.  Throughout 
the  growing  season  the  difference  is  apparent 
— and  at  harvest  time  the  resulting  extra  yields 
mean  extra  cash. 

This  year  try  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  on 
vour  crops.  There  is  a  dealer  near  you. 


AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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60  BUSHELS 


more  potatoes  per  acre 

by  INSTANTANEOUS  dip 

seed  treatment 


UNTREATED 

120 

bushels 
per  acre 


SEMESAN  BEL 
TREATED 

180 

bushels 
per  acre 


In  Maryland,  Daniel  Leasure  increased  his  potato  yield  60  bushels 
per  acre  by  Semesan  Bel  seed  treatment. 


Semesan  Bel  saves  time  and  labor 
Controls  seed -borne  diseases 
Improves  quality  and  yield 


It  costs  just  as  much  to  plow,  harrow, 
plant  and  cultivate  an  acre  that  yields 
a  paying  crop  of  potatoes  as  it  does  for 
one  which  yields  a  poor  crop.  In  either 
case  you  must  plant  the  same  quantity 
of  seed  per  acre,  and  put  in  the  same 
amount  of  labor  in  your  field.  So  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  increase  your  yield 
will  also  increase  your  profit  at  harvest. 

Daniel  Leasure,  of  Maryland,  wanted 
a  bigger  potato  yield — and  got  it.  He 
knew  what  to  do.  By  treating  his  seed 
potatoes  the  quick,  easy  way  with  Du 
Bay  Semesan  Bel  he  not  only  prevented 
seed-borne  disease  losses,  but  actually 
increased  his  yield  60  bushels  per  acre. 


that  his  Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  pro¬ 
duced  a  yield  increase  of  21.4  barrels 
per  acre.  The  extra  yield  obtained  with 
Semesan  Bel  paid  him  a  good  profit  on 
his  small  investment. 

Results  reported  by  other  growers 
are  equally  convincing.  Levi  Keller  of 
New  Jersey,  says:  “I  have  used  Semesan 
Bel  on  seed  potatoes  with  best  success.” 
J.  F.  Kendrick,  of  Ohio,  reports  that 
it  increased  the  yield  and  produced  clean, 
undiseased  potatoes.  F.  A.  Barlow,  a 
Vermont  grower,  writes  that  his  Semesan 
Bel  treated  seed  gave  a  30%  increase  in 
yield  over  seed  potatoes  treated  with 
formaldehyde. 


Easy  dip  treatment 

Besides  being  dangerous  to  sprouted 
seed  potatoes,  old-fashioned  liquid  soak 
treatments  mean  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor.  When  these  mussy  methods  are 
used  to  control  potato  diseases  the  seed 
must  be  soaked  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours. 

Semesan  Bel  now  reduces  the  tedious 
two  hour  job  of  treating  seed  to  practi¬ 
cally  nothing.  All  you  do  is  dip  the  seed 
potatoes  and  plant.  One  man  alone  can 
easily  treat  as  much  as  400  bushels  of 
seed  potatoes  a  day  by  this  quick,  modem 
method. 

Treatment  increases  yield 

Because  Semesan  Bel  destroys  scab, 
rhizoctonia  and  black  leg  organisms  on 
the  surface  of  seed  potatoes  and  thus 
stops  development  of  diseases,  this  quick 
dip  treatment  increases  yields  and  im¬ 
proves  crop  quality. 

Carl  E.  Randolph  writes  from  Maine 


Treat  even  certified  seed 

Even  certified  seed  potatoes  need  Sem¬ 
esan  Bel.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  said 
in  the  American  Produce  Grower  that 
there  is  no  state  which  does  not  permit 
at  least  10%  of  scab  and  rhizoctonia 
in  certified  seed.  ‘‘While  scab  and  rhi¬ 
zoctonia  and  black  leg  exist  as  a  menace 
to  the  crop,  they  can  be  prevented  by 
seed  disinfection,”  he  reported. 

Use  on  sweet  potatoes 

Surface-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain  of  sweet  potatoes  are  easily  con¬ 
trolled  with  Semesan  Bel  by  quick  seed 
treatment  and  dipping  the  sprouts  before 
setting.  Bigger  yields  are  reported  by 
many  growers  who  protect  their  crops 
this  way. 

An  economical  treatment 

One  pound  of  Semesan  Bel  will  treat 
from  16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22 
bushels  of  large  seed  potatoes.  So  it  costs 
little  when  used  according  to  simple 
directions.  Get  your  free  copy  of  the 
Semesan  Bel  pamphlet  at  your  dealer’s. 
Or,  write  to  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc., 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Semesan  bel 

Instantaneous  Dip 
Disinfectant 

Seed  Potatoes 
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Semesan  Bel 
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Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 
CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kiii  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean,, 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
bomes,road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers,  farmers.  Does  4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

Single  &  T win  Engine-Belt  J obs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL.  FACTORY  PRICE 

New  Improved  Models — Catalog  Free 

WAISH  TRACTOR  C0.ST.SS. » 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Another  Trip.  —  The  Parson  had  a 
small  trip  this  week — up  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  You  know  they  are  going  to  have 
a  great  celebration  or  observance  up 
there  this  year — the  tercentenary.  Let 
us  hope  the  whole  thing  won’t  be  too 
much  permeated  with  the  craze  for 
money.  It  would  appear  that  those  early 
settlers  had  something  else  in  mind  than 
big  business  and  amassing  millions. 
“Just  think  of  it,”  the  Parson  heard  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  whole  thing  cry  in 
Boston  a  while  ago,  “just  think  of  it ; 
10,000,000  people  will  probably  be  drawn 
to  New  England  this  Summer  and  they 
will  probably  leave  some  $1,000,000,000 
within  our  borders.  Isn’t  that  worth 
while?”  Shades  of  those  same  early  set¬ 
tlers,  thought  the  Parson,  so  they  have 
commercialized  their  very  landing.  What 
would  those  toiling,  suffering,  dying  wom¬ 
en  have  thought  of  this?  Speaking  of 
those  women,  however,  reminds  the  Par¬ 
son,  we  are  always  hearing  about  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  and  how  much  they  un¬ 
derwent,  how  much  they  endured.  But 
how  about  those  Pilgrim  mothers?  Didn’t 
they  have  to  endure  all  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  endured  and  endure  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  besides? 

A  Touching  Call. — But  the  Parson 
started  to  tell  you  about  that  trip.  After 
traveling  for  over  five  hours,  and  chang¬ 
ing  cars  and  busses  six  times,  he  arrived 
at  the  town  where  he  was  to  speak.  After 
swallowing  a  good  dinner  and  getting  an 
hour’s  speech  out  of  his  system,  he  was 
about  to  hurry  off  to  catch  a  train  for 
the  next  speaking  place,  80  miles  away, 
when  one  of  the  men  came  to  him  and 
wondered  if  he  could  step  down  the  street 
and  just  speak  to  an  old  gentleman  there, 
and  shake  his  hand.  Of  course  the  Par¬ 
son  went,  and  he  found  a  man,  90  years 
old,  very  feeble  and  in  bed,  whose  name 
was  Marcus  Pratt.  His  picture  was  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago,  and  there 
was  a  fine  write-up  about  him  as  one 
of  the  old-time  successful  and  honored 
market  gardeners  of  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley.  lie  had  read  the  Parson’s  stuff  ever 
since  the  Parson  began  to  write  about  18 
years  ago,  at  least  read  it  or  had  it  read 
to  him.  However  much  it  meant  to  this 
man,  it  certainly  meant  as  much  to  the 
Parson  to  think  that  this  man,  as  he  lay 
there,  should  so  want  to  see  him. 

The  Hospital  Again. — As  the  Parson 
writes,  Mrs.  Parson  is  hustling  around  to 
get  the  work  done  up  and  get  into  the 
hospital  to  see  Closson,  the  third  boy.  A 
week  ago  today  he  was  taken  with  nausea 
and  pains  right  after  dinner.  It  seemed 
like  indigestion,  and  yet  the  steady  pain 
was  not  just  like  that.  He  claimed  he 
never  had  such  pains  before.  The  doctor 
could  not  come  till  about  four  o’clock, 
and  when  he  did  he  felt  sure  that  it  was 
a  case  of  acute  appendicitis.  He  could 
not  even  walk  downstairs  by  this  time, 
and  of  course  he  shouldn’t  walk  anyway. 
So  we  carried  him  out  to  the  big  car  and 
took  him  in  to  the  hospital.  There  was 
another  operation  ahead  of  us,  and  it 
takes  a  good  while  to  get  ready  for  such  a 
thing,  but  he  was  operated  on  at  eight 
o’clock.  He  was  so  worried  waiting  lest 
it  should  rupture  and  he  should  undergo 
what  we  did  with  Sister’s  similar  case. 
During  the  operation,  Mrs.  Parson  and 
the  Parson  came  out  home  for  a  bite  and 
be  with  the  family  for  a  little  while. 
When  we  went  back,  he  hardly  knew  us, 
of  course  from  the  ether,  but  he  came  to 
enough  for  us  to  assure  him  that  there 
was  no  rupture,  that  it  wTas  a  good  clean 
ease,  and  he  ought  to  come  along  all 
right.  And  now,  a  week  later,  he  has  no 
temperature  and  should  be  home  in  an¬ 
other  week,  if  not  before.  Strangely 
enough  he  has  said  for  a  long  time  that 
he  was  going  to  have  the  attack,  and 
now  he  admits  that  he  has  had  more  or 
less  “feelings”  there  for  several  months. 
He  has  not  been  at  all  well  lately  either, 
and  we  all  feel  that  he  may  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  now.  Closson  is  in  the  ward.  The 
doctor  felt  sure  he  would  be  as  well  off 
there,  having  the  same  doctor  to  operate 
as  he  would  have  had  in  a  private  room, 
and  being  less  apt  to  be  lonesome  and 
homesick  than  in  a  private  room.  Of 
course  the  expense  is  a  great  deal  less ; 
just  what  it  will  amount  to,  perhaps  the 
Parson  will  tell  you  next  time. 

A  “New”  Car. — Yes,  it  is  new  to  us, 
though  really  it  is  three  years  old.  The 
Tudor  Ford  that  has  run  nearly  40,000 
miles,  and  has  been  a  wonderful  car,  is 
just  about  gone,  and  bothers  all  the  time. 
We  had  to  have  something,  as  we  carry 
around  35  to  40  children  every  Sunday. 
We  had  planned  to  get  another  Ford 
and  the  new  models  are  certainly  snappy 
little  cars  and  well  worth  the  money,  but 
we  ran  across  another  Buick,  just  like 
the  one  we  have,  same  year  and  all,  only 
a  five-passenger  instead  of  a  seven.  We 
know  the  man  who  had  owned  it,  how 
fussy  with  it  he  had  been,  and  how  it 
had  been  run  but  10,000  miles,  and  it 
looked  as  though  it  just  came  out  of  the 
factory  door.  It  cost  $28  less  than  a 
new  Ford  of  the  same  style  body.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Parson  to  be  a  case  of 
style  up  to  the  minute  with  plenty  of  re¬ 
marks,  “Pretty  nifty,  I  tell  the  world,” 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  body  a  little  off 


style,  but  a  .mighty  solid  sturdy  ear  that 
has  a  tremendous  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  in  it.  Perhaps  there  is  a  principle 
here  that  we  might  keep  in  mind  in  all 
our  buying ;  not  too  much  for  looks  and 
show. 

Struggling  Sinners. — Now  isn’t  that 
a  good  definition  for  what  a  saint  is?  You 
see  one  of  our  parishes  went  visiting  the 
other  Sunday.  We  all  went  to  New  Ha¬ 
ven  to  a  big  church  there — over  10  pews 
full.  And  after  the  service  the  young 
peoples’  society  of  the  church  set  us  all 
up  to  a  fine  dinner ;  ham  and  potato  and 
peas  and  celery  and  olives  and  cake  and 
coffee  and  ice  cream — and  a  great  abun¬ 
dance.  This  city  church  had  guides 
there,  and  extra  cars  if  we  needed,  to 
take  us  around^  the  city.  We  all  went 
to  the  great  Yale  University  Peabody 
Museum,  and  some  went  to  Woolsey  Hall 
for  an  organ  recital.  What  a  wonderful 
day  it  was!  A  lot  of  these  church  peo¬ 
ple  are  coming  to  our  country  church 
some  day  next  Summer  to  spend  the 
whole  day  up  here,  bringing  their  din¬ 
ner  with  them.  But  what  the  Parson 
started  out  to  say  was,  the  minister 
preached  about  saints.  You  didn’t  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  because  some  country  folks 
were  coming,  do  you,  and  he  thought  it 
appropriate?  Joking  aside,  if *the  Parson 
were  going  to  look  for  saints  he  would 
head  for  the  country  every  time.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  minister  preached  on 
saints,  and  said  lie  had  heard  many  defi¬ 
nitions  of  what  a  saint  was,  and  no  doubt 
the  congregation  had  many  ideas  as  to 
what  they  were,  too,  but  the  best  defi¬ 
nition  lie  had  ever  found  was  that  a 
saint  was  p  struggling  sinner.  Now  isn’t 
that  good?  And  the  more  you  ponder 
upon  it  the  better  it  seems.  The  Episco¬ 
pal  church  used  to  have  a  good  deal  about 
miserable  sinners,  and  we  used  to  be 
supposed  to  call  ourselves  miserable  sin¬ 
ners  a  great  deal,  but  the  new  Prayer 
Book  has  cut  that  out.  The  Parson  al¬ 
ways  rebelled  against  it.  He  might  stand 
being ^  a  good  straight  ordinary  sinner, 
but  if  called  a  miserable  sinner  too  often 
it  was  very  hard  not  to  live  up  to  the 
matter  and  become  one,  and  let  the  tiling 
go  at  that.  But  when  a  sinner  is  a 
struggling  sinner,  there  is  hope  and  good 
hope.  But  for  the  so-called  saint  that 
has  no  struggle,  there  is  neither  saint¬ 
hood  nor  hope.  As  for  the  self-satisfied 
saints,  Jesus  disposed  of  them  verv 
abruptly. 

Mr.  Kingfish.  —  The  other  day  the 
Parson  heard  a  minister  say  that  all  this 
radio  stuff  was  “Froth,  nothing  but 
froth.”  The  Parson  was  mad  enough. 
That  man  is  paid  missionary  money  and 
it  is  worse  than  wasted.  And  the  Parson 
saw  how  a  minister  in  a  big-  parish  re¬ 
cently  resigned,  giving  as  one  of  the 
reasons  that  more  people  listened  to 
Amos  and  Andy  than  to  the  preachers. 
Well,  what  of  it?  Not  only  is  there  a 
lot  of  good  clean  humor  in  what  Amos 
and  Andy  say,  but  a  lot  of  horse  sense 
and  wholesome  teaching.  Kingfish  puts 
it  over  on  Andy  and  gets  his  money,  and 
Andy  puts  it  over  on  Amos  and  gets 
both  his  work  and  his  money.  The  Wall 
Street  gamblers  fleece  the  lambs  once 
again,  and  the  high-powered  salesman 
makes  off  with  the  family’s  hard  savings. 
For  one  that  is  working,  two  are  loafing, 
planning  to  get  his  earnings  and  produc¬ 
tion  away  from  him.  The  Parson  will 
draw  a  lesson  from  Andy  tomorrow  in 
church  and  an  opened-eyed  congregation 
will  surely  see  the  point. 

He  Was  Lucky. — The  Parson  must 
send  this  off  when  the  car  goes  in  to  the 
hospital,  and  so  must  close.  He  was  in 
a  long  time  with  Closson  yesterday.  If 
only  the  preacher  would  talk  along  the 
lines  of  what  it  is  in  the  people’s  mind, 
and  use  for  illustrations  the  things  of 
his  own  life  and  experience,  things  that 
have  happened  now  in  this  day  and  gen¬ 
eration.  “I  can’t  hear.  I  can’t  hear,” 
a  man  kept  shouting  from  the  back  pew. 
“Be  quiet,  you  idiot,”  yelled  a  man  from 
the  front  row,  “you’re  lucky  you  can’t.” 


Cleaning  Flues  and 
Chimneys 

For  years  we  had  steam  in  this  fac¬ 
tory  and  never  cleaned  flue.  Burn  in 
stove  when  you  have  a  good  fire  a  good 
big  handful  of  scraps  of  zinc.  These  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  from  the  tinsmith's 
cuttings  free.  We  used  to  use  every 
month  one  of  those  zinc  crow-foots  used 
in  the  old-style  wet  battery  constant  cur¬ 
rent.  The  fumes,  if  enough  used,  will 
dissolve  all  matter  in  chimney.  We  have 
used  it  for  40  years  in  our  home,  burn¬ 
ing  wood  as  we  do  all  the  time.  A  simi¬ 
lar  article  can  be  bought  in  the  open 
market.  Old  B  batteries  help  a  lot;  they 
are  zinc  on  the  outside.  Put  the  whole 
thing  in  when  you  have  a  good  fire,  little 
will  be  left.  louis  c.  bennett. 
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Now  Granddai 

Wants  a 

BARKER 


With  a  BARKER  a  boy  or  girl  can  tend  a 
big  garden.  Easy  and  swift  as  running  a 
lawnmower. 

“I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER.”  wrote  Thus.  S.  Sherman,  Half¬ 
way.  Mich.  "When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  boy  lie  wanted  to  buy  it  from  liis 
grandson.  The  lad  said  'nothing  doing,’  as 
he  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day  now. 
So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more,  for  my 
dad.  ” 

Nowadays,  with  roadside  markets, 
to  have  a  big  garden.  Especially 
BAEKER  it  pays  to  grow  a  big 
“BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER 
Gets  close  to  the  plants:  has  leaf 
In  the  same  operation  it  works  the 
into  a  level,  moisture-retaining  soil 
Makes  finest  seedbed. 

FREE  The  BARKER  lias  been  the  great 
Rnnif  favorite  for  25  years.  No  other  ma- 
lv  chine  just  like  it.  Read  what  gar¬ 
den  „rowers  the  world  over  say  about  it.  Two 
models:  nine  different  sizes.  Prices  range  very 
low.  Shipping  charges  paid.  Write  for  our  free 
book  and  Snecial  Factory- to- User  offer.  A 
postcard  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  143  David  City,  Nebraska 


it  pays 
with  a 
garden. 
USED." 
-guards, 
surface 
mulch. 


NEW 

LOW  PRICES 

‘  ON  SOY  BEANS 
AND  COW  PEAS 


' Insist  on  the  Original 

IroTacV  Your  Invoitmont  In  Soocl  and  I 


NITRAGIN 


I 


Mas  Sorvod  Tho  Farmer  Over  34  Years 

"It’s  Fresh  Sach  Tear”  and 

DATED  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION, 

(good  UNTIL  DEC.  1ST.  193QJ 

All  inoculants,  whether  in  tins  or  bottles,  are  perishable, 
and  may  be  old  and  worthless.  Brands  dated  beyond  1930 
obviously  are  not  Fresh  each  year. 

WARNING 

U.  S.  Agr.  Dep  t.  Bui.  No.  1496  says:  “Keeping  bacteria 
cultures  a  long  time  on  shelves  of  seed  stores  may  easily 
prove  harmful  even  to  the  best  cultures."  Before  each  new 
season  opens  all  left  over  NITRAGIN  is  returned  and  re¬ 
placed.  Look  for  this  year’s  expiration  date  —  December  1st, 
1930.  Insist  on  NITRAGIN  for  freshness  and  high  germ- 
count  Order  from  your  dealer  or  seed  catalog.  If  not  carried, 
order  from  us  direct,  stating  kind  of  seed  to  be  inoculated. 
Write  fow  prices  and  free  booklet  on  Inoculation  of  Legumes , 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY 

860  National  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow 
ers,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Suburbanites,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

New  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
1065  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Catalog 
Free 


SEED  40  ACRES  A  DAY 

with  a  Thompson  Whoolbarrow  Grass  Seeder. 

No  gas,  oil  or  other  power  expense.  No  wasted 
seeds,  not  affected  by  wind.  Covers  ground  evenly, 
giving  better  catch  and  larger  crop.  Runs  easily. 
Quickly  adjusted  for  different  quantities  and  seeds. 
Cut  seeding  cost  and  pays  for  itself  in  a  day’s 
operation.  Write  today  for  free  literature  on  seed¬ 
ers  and  plant  food  spreaders. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons 


205  River  St. 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


TRACTORS 

for 

Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 
Standard  Models 
Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  Today  for  Description 

BREADY  CULTI- 
MOTOR  CO. 

1797  E.  55th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 
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How  We  Prune  Pear  Trees 
at  Long  Acres 

C.  IT.  H.,  page  328,  asks  liow  to  keep 
pear  trees  from  growing  beyond  reaching 
distance.  I  am  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  multiple  thousands  of  pear  trees  and 
with  many  years  experience  in  pruning 
pear  trees,  plus  many  miles  of  observation. 
I  have  only  a  few  myself,  not  .much  over 
300  but  my  neighbors  have  thousands  and 
I  often  help  them  prune.  Here  is  our 
pruning  practice. 

The  young  tree  is  not  headed  hack  so 
far  as  an  apple  when  first  set,  as  the  aim 
is  to  allow  a  large  number  of  side 
branches  to  develop.  In  habit  of  growth, 
a  pear  is  radically  different  from  an 
apple,  as  it  needs  a  larger  number  of 
shoots  instead  of  a  few  scaffold  limbs.  We 
allow  it  to  grow  at  will  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  then  head  it  hack  to  the  height 
we  can  reach  with  pruning  shears  from 
the  ground.  Pear  pruning  is  done  in  the 
Winter  months  entirely.  That  Summer 
each  cut-off  limb  will  shoot  up — at  or 
near  the  top- — two  or  more  shoots,  which 
may  reach  any  length  from  a  few  inches 
to  four  feet.  The  next  Winter  we  cut  off 
entirely  all  shoots  growing  towards  the 
inside  of  the  tree,  leave  the  one  which 
tends  to  spread  the  top,  but  head  it  back 
to  not  over  six  inches. 

In  succeeding  years  we  follow  that 
practice  by  cutting  off  all  inside  shoots 
and  leaving  the  outer  one  about,  six 
inches.  This  continues  until  the  limbs 
are  high  enough  so  that  is  is  necessary 
to  stand  on  the  top  step  of  an  eight-foot 
stepladder,  or  the  second  step  from  the 
top  of  a  10-foot  stepladder  to  reach  the 
fruit.  At  that  point  we  cease  leaving  any 
sprout  from  the  top  of  limhs,  hut  head 
back  all  new  growth  entirely,  leaving  a 
stubby  and  knotty  end  to  the  limb,  thus 
keeping  our  trees  at  the  same  height 
every  year.  We  do  not  thin  out  the 
centers  as  we  do  with  apples,  but  allow 
from  12  minimum,  to  as  high  as  60 
maximum  limbs  to  grow  from  or  just 
above  the  crown,  which  is  about  three 
to  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  limbs 
on  young  trees  will  naturally  develop 
side  shoots  near  the  crown  which  tend 
to  spread  the  top  even  though  they,  too. 
grow  straight  up. 

I  .have  watched  with  much  interest  the 
attempts  of  growers  to  thin  out  the 
middles  by  cutting  out  many  inside  limbs 
but  invariably  this  resulted  in  the  tree 
dying  within  a  few  years.  Fruit  spurs  are 
developed  along  the  sides  of  these  “fish- 
poles,”  and  the  constant  cutting  back  of 
the  tops  tends  to  keep  the  fruit  thinned 
naturally,  as  strength  goes  into  pears 
rather  than  too  much  top.  Then,  too, 
pears  are  not  a  paying  proposition,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  set  and  climb  a  long  ladder 
to  get  the  fruit.  The  margin  of  profit  in 
pears  is  low,  and  labor  costs  must  be 
kept  down.  Our  canners  will  not  take 
any  pears  under  two  and  a  fourth  inche" 
in  cross  sectioual  diameter,  so  we  must 
grow  big  ones  or  throw  the  crop  away. 

There  is  another  method  of  keeping 
pear  trees  down  near  the  ground,  but  it 
entails  a  lot  of  extra  work  and  forbids 
cultivating  the  ground  anywhere  near 
the  tree.  It  works  well  for  a  few  trees, 
so  C.  H.  H.  might  try  it  if  his  trees  are 
not  too  oldl.  This  method  consists  in 
tying  down  the  limbs.  It  works  thus : 
Drive  some  stout  stakes  in  the  ground 
near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  farther  out 
if  you  prefer.  Circumstances  must  govern 
the  distance  of  the  stakes  from  the  trunk. 
Now  tie  a  piece  of  small  rope — binder 
twine  will  do  at  first — near  the  tip  of 
the  upright  branch,  bend  the  branch  down 
until  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  or 
about  horizontal,  tie  the  rope  to  the  stake 
so  that  the  branch  must  stay  down  in 
■that  position.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Shoots  will  develop  all  along  the  tied 
down  branch  and  grow  straight  up.  Just 
head  them  back  when  they  have  reached 
a  proper  height.  With  this  method  yon 
get  a  spreading  tree  in  a  hurry.  By  the 
second  year  the  tied-down  limbs  will  have 
grown  stiff  enough  to  stay  down  without 
tying.  This  practice  is  not  followed  by 
any  pear  grower  in  this  section. 

I  know  that  all  this  heading  back  which 
we  do  to  young  trees  retards  bearing  but 
I  have  watched  the  results  in  cases  where 
the  trees  were  allowed  to  shoot  up  as 
they  wished  with  no  heading  back.  It  did 
result  in  nicer  shaped  trees  which  bore 
at  a  younger  age  hut  the  tall  and  slender 
limbs  bent  to  the  ground  with  their 


Your  soil  is  like 
your  bank  account 


YOU  CAN’T  take  richness  out  of  your  soil  year  after 
year  and  expect  it  to  continue  producing  good  crops. 
Like  the  bank  in  town,  you’ve  got  to  put  money  in 
before  you  can  draw  it  out.  Many  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  already  showing  the  characteristics 
of  worn-out  soils  such  as  decreasing  yields,  “nubbin” 
quality,  delayed  maturity  and  frost  danger. 

In  such  cases  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potas¬ 
sium  necessary  for  big  yields  have  gone  to  market  with 
the  crops.  This  results  in  higher  producing  costs  and 
increases  the  odds  against  you  for  each  succeeding  crop. 

The  soil  losses  of  your  fields  must  be  replaced.  You 
should  feed  your  soils  just  as  you  feed  your  livestock 
— by  an  ample  and  balanced  ration.  The  right  kind  of 
fertilizer  will  increase  yields  and  decrease  growing 
costs.  There’s  more  net  profit  for  you  in  amply  feeding 
a  small  acreage  than  in  keeping  a  larger  field  on 
starvation  rations. 

First  quality  fertilizers  have  proved  that  when  prop¬ 
erly  used  they  return  better  than  three  dollars  in  crop 
value  for  each  dollar  invested  in  plant  food. 

Make  sure  that  your  investment  in  fertilizer  will 
bring  the  greatest  possible  returns.  Armour  dealers 
are  prepared  to  help  you  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  BIG  CROP  Fertilizer  analysis  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  soils.  You  can  command  their  services  freely. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  Armour  dealer, 
write  to  us. 


grfrmour  Fertilimor  ffcnfc  Chicago,  u.  3.  a. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
Dept.  116,  111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S  FARMERS’  ALMANAC  for  1930. 

Name _ . _ _ _ 

P.0._ _ R.  F.  D.  Route _ 

County _ State - 

Dealer's  Name - - - - - - - 
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HOW  do  your  L 

Fruit  and  Truck  Crops  | 

say  GOOD-BYE?  | 

lIlllllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllllllB 


WHEN  your  truck  and  your  fruits  leave  your  place, 
how  do  they  look?  Are  they  firm,  big,  healthy ...  or 
pale  and  half-starved?  There  is  one  sure  way  to  send  to 
market  fruit  and  vegetables  you  are  proud  of  . . .  proud  as 
they  leave  . . .  prouder  still  when  you  get  your  check. 

Feed  your  crops  with  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  the  world’s 
only  natural  nitrate  nitrogen.  This  nitrate  fertilizer  is  the 
proven  quick-acting  nitrogen.  It  is  not  synthetic — not  arti¬ 
ficial.  Chilean  Nitrate  gives  your  crops  new  strength  and 
life.  Greatly  increases  yield. 

Thousands  of  successful  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  use 
it  and  you  should  too.  It  returns  the  money  you  put  into  it 
many  times  over. 

FREE— a  new  fertilizer  book 

Our  new  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Your  Crops,”  gives 
valuable  information  about  fertilizing  fruit  and  truck  crops.  Write 
for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address  written  on  the  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  20-G 
1830-1930— An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  New  Improved 
CENTAUR  6-10 
is  a  Real 

One-Plow  Tractor 


m  Makes  the  Small 
Farm  a  Power  Farm 

V  6  horse  power  mean  one  full 
f  sized  plow  on  any  tractor  — that's 

true  of  the  biggest.  That  is  why  the 
Centaur  is  a  real  one-plow  tractor.  It  has 
the  power  to  handle  a  full  12-Inch  plow  while 
the  operator  rides.  Its  6  horse  power  draw¬ 
bar  pull  makes  the  small  farm  a  power  Farm, 
for  it  handles  all  tillage  operations  on  the 
small  farm  —  the  truck  farm.  In  vineyard  or 
orchard— the  driver  has  only  to  guide  and 
watch,  and  he  rides  at  ease  and  comfort, 
doing  more  work  and  better  work — send  the 
coupon  for  complete  information  on  tractor 
and  tools. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 


15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  information  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.D _ P.  O . . . 

County - State - 


And  they  all  said: 
Clark  “Cutaways” 
Are  Better 


I  Before  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Downing,  owner  of  the  "Down¬ 
ing”  Fruit  Farm,  at  New  Madison,  Ohio,  bought  a 
disk  harrow,  he  wrote  to  several  farmers  who  own 
Clark  "Cutaways.”  Mr.  Downing  told  us  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  what  these  farmers  said  about  them: 

"We  have  looked  over  all  the  literature  you 
have  sent  us  on  ‘Cutaway’  Harrows  (disc).  It 
looks  good. 

“We  have  written  to  several  owners  of  ‘Cut¬ 
away’  Harrows.  Without  exception  the  answers 
have  shown  the  owners  to  be  well  pleased  and 
two  of  them  seem  to  have  three  or  more  of  these 
tools.  Nearly  all  of  them  compare  them  with 
other  makes  of  disc  harrows  and  all  claim  the 
‘Cutaway’  much  better. 

“We  are  wondering  if  you  would  wish  to  give 
us  the  agency  for  this  ‘Cutaway’  Harrow  In  this 
vicinity  or  district?” 


tonally  guaranteed 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or  solid  disks 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treat¬ 
ed  and  forged  sharp  for 
better  work  and  longer 
wear.  They’re  uncondi- 
years.  Reversible  gangs. 


Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine.  Made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work.  Mail  coupon 
for  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage." 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

44  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  hook, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 


Name  . 

Address  . 

I  1  kill  «l|i— 


weight  of  fruit  and  many  of  them  were 
broken  off  while  the  fruit  was  small,  so 
that  very  little  of  it  graded  as  U.  S.  No. 

1,  which  is  our  standard  grade.  Almost 
invariably  the  grower  beeame  converted 
to  the  practice  of  severe  heading  hack, 
but  cutting  back  such  large  limbs  threw 
the  tree  out  of  bearing  for  some  time,  so 
that  he  had  gained  nothing  by  allowing 
his  trees  to  grow  naturally. 

In  heading  back  our  pear  trees  some 
pay  no  attention  to  symmetry  but  make 
each  limb  an  individual  job  while  others 
are  quite  particular  in  shaping  the  trees 
either  into  a  well-rounded  top  or  into  a 
vase  shape.  It  makes  not  a  particle  of 
difference  in  yield  hut  does  look  better. 
Now  here  is  the  result  of  actual  count 
of  limbs  which  originate  at  or  near  the 
crown  of  pear  trees,  count  being  taken 
on  my  own  and  10  other  farms  near  me. 
The  lowest  is  five  and  this  on  a  tree 
which  ha,s  been  cut  away  011  account  of 
blight.  The  highest  is  84  with  all  the 
trees  in  that  block  running  over  60  but 
showing  many  signs  of  neglect.  The 
average  is  32,  and  this  I  consider  about 
right.  Thitry-two  .scaffold  limbs  on  an 
apple  tree  would  result  in  a  brush  heap 
but  these  pear  limbs  are  not  in  any  sense 
.scaffold  limbs  as  they  have  only  fruit 
spurs  for  branches. 

I  must  confess  that  our  pruning 
practice  results  in  trees  which  are  any¬ 
thing  but  beautiful  when  bare  of  leaves. 
The  limbs  wear  a  tortured,  distorted 
look,  all  knobs  and  knots,  stubby  and 
with  knurly  and  knobby  tops,  but  we  are 
growing  pears  for  money  and  our  prun¬ 
ing  practices  are  Those  which  many  years 
of  experience  have  proved  best.  The 
market  demands  big  pears  and  the  only 
way  to  get  them  is  to  head  back  the  trees. 
Pear  limbs  are  stiff,  unyielding,  brittle, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
ladder  into  the  top  and  hazardous  in 
the  extreme  to  trust  to  leaning  it  against 
outer  limbs.  I  can  testify  to  that  by  ex¬ 
perience,  a,s  I  have  fallen  from  a  tall 
pear  tree  when  the  ladder  slipped,  landed 
on  the  back  of  my  neck  and  remained 
there  some  time  afraid  to  attempt  to 
wiggle  my  toes  for  fear  my  back  was 
broken.  Across  the  road  from  me,  in 
plain  sight  as  I  write,  is  a  block  of  pear 
trees  which  are  over  50  years  old  and 
yet  none  of  them  larger  than  an  apple 
tree  of  much  less  than  half  that  age,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  headed  hack  every 
year. 

A  few  yeans  ago,  I  should  not  have 
recommended  the  Kieffer  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  but  I  know  better  now.  It 
is  blight  resistant  but  not  blight  proof. 
However  blight  rarely  if  ever  actually 
kills  a  Kieffer,  as  it  often  does  Bartlett, 
Clairgeau,  Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Duchess. 
We  made  the  mistake  of  trying  the 
Kieffer  a.s  a  table  pear  whereas  it  is  a 
canning  pear  exclusively.  My  friend 
Ames,  of  California,  did  write  me  this 
week  that  Kieffer  pears  were  delicious 
when  baked  in  a  stone  crock  but  we  have 
never  tried  that.  Ten  years  ago  I  saw 
thousands  of  bushels  rot  on  the  ground, 
as  cost  of  picking  was  more  than  returns, 
but  our  canners  came  to  the  rescue  when 
they  discovered  that  the  Kieffer  was 
a  prize  canning  pear,  and  now  we  get 
■from  50  cents  to  $1  per  100  lbs.  in  bulk 
for  pears  which  are  not  under  2%  inch, 
with  the  canner  furnishing  the  crates,  so 
the  lowly  Kieffer  has  come  into  its  own. 

One  fine  thing  about  pears  is  that  they 
will  grow  and  flourish  on  any  soil,  from 
light  sand  to  the  heaviest  clay,  and  ac¬ 
tually  seem  to  enjoy  heavy  clay  which 
is  so  lacking  in  fertility  that  it  would 
not  grow  a  bean.  Last  year  I  saw  a  field 
on  which  a  big  pear  orchard  bad  been 
grubbed  out,  the  ground  worked  up  well, 
fertilized  and  planted  to  corn.  The  corn 
hills  ranged  from  6  to  18  inches  high  in 
late  Fall.  Pears  will  stand  moderately 
wet  feet,  growing  in  soil  which  is  low, 
cold  and  wTet  hut  they  will  not  bear  on 
land  which  has  a  quicksand  bottom.  Two 
years  ago  a  neighboring  farm  was  sold 
because  of  a  large  and  flourishing  pear 
orchard,  hut  the  buyer  did  not  know  that 
the  orchard  was  planted  011  quicksand 
bottom  land  and  had  not  borne  a  crop 
for  20  years. 

I  have  some  growing  on  heavy  clay, 
which  is  so  poor  it  bakes  hard  as  a 
brick,  and  turns  white  in  late  Summer, 
yet  those  'trees  are  growing  like  weeds 
and  bear  an  annual  crop.  Our  greatest 
pear  enemy  is  the  psylla,  a  little  fly  so 
small  and  gauzy  that  we  rarely  see  one. 


It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  limbs,  the  larvae 
crawl  into  the  pear  and  out  comes  a 
sticky,  sweet  mess  which  effectually  ends 
that  pear  for  market.  We  have  to  fight 
scab  too  but  that  is  easily  controlled.  The 
only  way  to  control  psylla  is  to  spray 
with  one  of  the  mineral  oils  in  early 
Spring,  while  lime-sulphur  solution  mixed 
one  gallon  to  50  of  water  or  a  straight 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  four  lbsi  bluestone, 
four  lbs.  slaked  lime  and  50  gallons  of 
water  is  our  scab  control  spray.  We 
often  add  a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead 
and  sometimes  a  pint  of  Black  Leaf  40  to 
the  Bordeaux. 

I  noted  a  strange  occurrence  last  year. 
We  have  one  pear  grower  with  thousands 
of  trees,  who  is  up-to-date  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  He  was  the  only  man  in  our 
section  Who  carried  a  can  of  disinfectant 
while  pruning  and  often  dipped  his  shears 
to  avoid  carrying  blight  from  a  diseased 
tree  to  a  healthy  one.  He  was  the  only 
man  in  our  section  who  had  much  blight 
in  his  orchard  last  Summer  but  be  did 
get  an  awlful  dose  of  it  and  this  Winter 
is  cutting  down  hundreds  of  trees.  There 
is  no  moral  to  this.  L.  B.  reber 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Aphid  eggs  are  plentiful  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  orchards  examined,  but  are  not  so 
abundant  as  in  the  pa,st  two  years.  They 
are  spread  over  the  fruit  spurs  and 
average  several  to  a  bud.  When  con¬ 
sidered  for  an  entire  tree,  this  indicates 
a  rather  large  aphid  infestation  and  the 
delayed  dormant  spray  will  require  care¬ 
ful  attention. 

Apple  scab  spores  are  much  further 
advanced  this  year  than  usual  and  are 
now  about  a  month  early  in  their  stage 
of  development.  It  seems  possible,  judg¬ 
ing  from  their  present  development,  that 
the  scab  spores  will  be  discharged  in  the 
first  rainy  period  following  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  small  leaves.  This  emphasizes 
'the  importance  of  having  all  spray  equip¬ 
ment  ready  to  apply  lime-sulphur  in  the 
delayed  dormant  period  when  the  leaves 
are  about  one-half  inch  long.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  earlier 
sprays  will  be  the  most  important  so  far 
as  scab  is  concerned.  The  extension 
pathologists  have  warned  growers  in  this 
State  to  protect  their  fruit  trees  ade¬ 
quately,  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
repetition  of  the  30  per  cent  loss  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  State  last  year. 

Two  recent  Geneva  bulletins  on  spray 
residues  show  'that  spray  residues  are 
mostly  objectionable  so  far  as  appearance 
is  concerned ;  the  arsenical  amount  is 
seldom  equal  to  the  tolerance  limits.  The 
writer  made  a  residue  study  several  years 
ago  in  Pennsylvania  and  found  that  it 
was  possible  to  produce  clean  apples  in 
this  State  without  objectionable  residues 
where  the  recommended  spray  program 
was  followed.  Only  one  case  came  very 
close  to  the  dead  line  and  that  was  one 
in  which  the  grower  had  sprayed  his  trees 
with  very  low  pressure,  using  a  coarse 
spray  like  the  old  Bordeaux  nozzle  gives. 
He  never  got  a  drop  of  liquid  higher  than 
about  15  feet  and  whitewashed  the  lower 
portions  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
in  the  top  of  the  trees. 

The  New  England  quality  label,  the 
official  emblem  of  quality  originated  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  New 
England  Council  and  adopted  by  each  of 
the  six  New  England  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioners  as  the  identification  for 
genuine  native  products  packed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  official  State  grades,  looks 
like  a  good  idea  to  some  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  growers.  The  New  England  label  has 
not  yet  been  extended  to  apples,  tomatoes, 
and  potatoes,  but  identifies  eggs,  turkeys, 
asparagus  and  celery,  varying  in  size  and 
color  for  the  different  products. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  rabbit  will  not 
eat  trees  smeared  with  rabbit  blood, 
apparently  identifying  the  gore  as  coming 
from  one  of  its  late-lamented  relatives. 
Iowra  experiments  show  that  this  is  not 
so,  that  rabbit  blood  is  a  very  slight 
protection  for  fruit  trees.  Lime-sulpliur 
required  several  renewals  to  be  effective 
during  the  danger  season.  Several  pro¬ 
prietary  compounds  were  more  or  less 
good. 

Just  to  show  the  tremendous  progress 
in  refrigeration,  a  series  of  tests  of  so- 
called  “safety  refrigeration”  or  “Silica 
gel”  cars  is  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  The  car  has 
automatic  heat  control  and  automatic 
cold  control  and  the  claim  is  made  that 
“the  temperature  control  system  of  the 
car  is  so  flexible  that  with  an  outside 
temperature  of  90  degrees,  the  car  can  be 
held  consistently  at  zero  and  vice  versa.”' 
There  are.  about  80  of  these  cars  in 
existence,  in  use  almost  exclusively  for 
frozen  products.  The  new  type  of  car, 
it  is  reported,  permits  “the  shipment  of 
soft  fruits  across  the  continent  in  a  more 
nearly  tree-ripened  condition.”  All  this 
may  mean  eventually  more  trouble  to  the 
eastern  grower  of  these  products;  a  few 
years  ago,  a  few  miles  barred  competition, 
while  now  the  whole  continent  is  no 
absolute  protection.  e.  h.  sudds 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  annual  series  of  Grange  lecturers’ 
conferences  conducted  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
L.  Arthur,  State  Grange  lecturer  of 
New  York  State,  opened  March  10  at 
Bloomingburg,  Sullivan  County.  Ten 
conferences  were  held  in  March,  the  last 
being  held  at  Webster  Grange  hall,  in 
Monroe  County,  March  21.  Webster 
Grange  is  the  largest  subordinate 
Grange  in  the  world,  with  over  1.000 
members.  The  conferences  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  April  9,  a  recess  being  taken  on 
account  of  the  annual  school  for  Grange 
lecturers,  held  at  Cornell  University 
March  31-April  5. 

The  April  conference  dates  are  as 
follows:  April  9,  at  Pavilion  Center 
Grange  hall  for  Livingston,  Genesee  and 
Wyoming  Counties ;  April  10  at  Akron 
Grange  for  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Erie 
Counties ;  April  11,  at  Sinclairville 
Grange  for  Chautauqua  County ;  April 
12,  at  Little  Valley  Grange  for  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County;  April  14,  at  Belfast  Grange 
for  Allegany  County ;  April  15,  at 
Mandana  Grange  for  Onondaga  and 
Cayuga  Counties ;  April  16  at  Oneida 
Elks’  Club  for  Oneida,  Madison  and 
Chenango  Counties;  April  18  at  Delhi 
Grange  for  Delaware  County ;  April  19 
at  Bethlehem  Grange  for  Albany,  Rens¬ 
selaer,  Schenectady  and  Greene  Counties; 
April  21  in  Columbia  County  ;  April  22 
at  Perthshire  Grange  for  Fulton,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Herkimer  Counties  ;  ^  April 
24  at  Mohican  Grange  for  Warren, 
Washington  and  Saratoga  Counties ; 
April  25  at  Keeseville  Grange  for  Essex 
and  Clinton  Counties;  April  26  at  Malone 
Grange  for  Franklin  County ;  April  28 
at  Canton  in  Payson  hall,  for  St. 
Lawrence  County  ;  April  29  at  Watertown 
Grange  for  Jefferson  County  :  April  oO 
at  Mexico  Grange  for  Oswego  County ; 
May  3  at  Lowville  for  Lewis  County. 

The  March  session  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Pomona  was  held  at  Watertown 
Marcli  12,  with  150  present.  The  Pomona 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $25  for  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  fund 
as  a  memorial  for  S.  A.  Freeman  of 
Constableville,  who  died  March  8.  Mr. 
Freeman  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Pomona  and  held  the  record  of 
having  made  the  first  gift  to  the  revolving 
scholarship  fund  when  it  was  established 
in  1924,  he  having  turned  back  into  the 
State  Grange  treasury  his  per  diem  and 
expense  check  as  delegate,  amounting  to 
$39.76.  The  Jefferson  Pomona,  will  with¬ 
out  doubt  repeat  this  memorial  gift  at 
each  March  session.  The  Pomona  will 
send  its  lecturer  to  the  State  lecturers’ 
school  at  Cornell. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pomona  was  held 
at  Richville  March  5.  Prof.  Barron,  of 
•  Cornell  University,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  B.  G.  Rogers,  county  4-H  Club 
leader,  also  addressed  the  Pomona,  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  Pomona.  The 
June  session  will  be  held  at  Dekalb  and 
the  September  session  at  West  Parisville. 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon,  of  Elmira,  holds 
the  record  for  having  attended,  the  largest 
number  of  State  Grange  sessions  in  the 
Empire  State,  the  Syracuse  session  in 
February  being  her  39th  meeting.  Mrs. 
Wixon  also  holds  other  records.  She  was 
the  first  secretary  of  the  first  Pomona 
Grange  organized  in  New  York  State, 
that  of  Chemung  County,  organized  July 
1,  1S74,  and  has  served  in  that  office 
continuously  since  1900,  a  total  service 
of  30  years.  During  that  period  she  has 
missed  but  four  sessions  of  the  Pomona, 
and  the  Chemung  Pomona  holds  10  meet¬ 
ings  a  year  instead  of  the  usual  four. 
Mrs.  Wixon  has  also  served  her  own 
subordinate  Grange,  Chemung  Valley  No. 
57,  as  secretary  since  1902,  a  period  of 
28  years,  and  is  .still  occupying  that  office. 
She  joined  the  order  Jan.  4,  IS <4,  and 
has  served  her  subordinate  Grange  as 
lady  assistant  steward,  secretary  and 
Master,  and  also  served  as  Ceres  of  the 
State  Grange.  She  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  sixth  degree  when  it  was  first 
conferred  in  its  present  form  at  the 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
at  Jamestown  in  1888,  and  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  degree  work  of  nearly  every 
session  since  that  time.  Since  1$87  she 
has  attended  every  State  Grange  session 
but  three.  Her  husband  served  as  county 
deputy  of  Chemung  County  for  26  years. 


March  Moves  Slowly 

It  is  not  much  like  Spring  today  out  of 
doors.  The  ground  is  frozen  underfoot. 
Yesterday  one  could  dig  with  the  shoVel 
for  six  inches  before  striking  frost.  The 
air  is  clear,  with  a  cold  light  that  freezes 
color,  and  the  wind  finds  all  the  weak 
places  in  the  texture  of  cloth.  The  road 
is  in  the  old  primitive  state  of  ruts  and 
mud,  only,  where  horses’  feet  once  pat¬ 
terned  its  surface  and  plumbed  its  depths, 
it  is  sketched  today  in  long  meaningless 
interwovern  lines,  a  puzzle  that  dissolves 
with  each  thaw  and  is  formed  anew. 

After  the  long  battle  with  ice  and  snow, 
the  evergreen  shrubs  are  looking  a  little 
brown  and  beaten,  but  it  is  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  to  have  existed  in  spite  of  the  hard 
glass-like  covering  that  bowed  them  near¬ 
ly  to  the  ground  last  December.  I  put 
stakes  under  them  at  the  most  critical 
period,  when  the  ice  was  heaviest,  and 
they  have  come  through  without  a  break. 
There  is  nothing  which  winters  as  well, 
or  keeps  such  a  fine  color  in  the  Spring 
as  the  Mugho  pine.  The  Golden  Plume 
cypress,  though  very  sensitive  to  cold 
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wind,  has  thrived  on  account  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  in  a 
sunny,  warm  spot  by  the  chimney.  The 
blue  spruces  took  the  west  wind  with¬ 
out  harm,  as  did  the  arbor  vitses  and 
Irish  junipers,  but  the  Canada  yew  looks 
ragged  and  spotted.  That  Wistaria  on 
the  porch  is  a  strong,  hardy  vine,  which 
each  year  we  hope  to  see  in  blossom  but 
never  have,  so  far.  In  actual  fact  the 
shrubbery  here  is  young  and  newly  plant¬ 
ed  last  year,  but  when  we  look  at  it  we 
seem  to  see  it  fully  grown.  This  year 
we  can  begin  with  the  fertilizer. 

Many  a  man  has  mistaken  the  first 
warm  days  of  March  for  Spring.  The 
grass  begins  to  show  a  faint  greenness. 
The  daffodils  are  confident,  sending  up 
green  shoots  at  the  first  hint  of  warmth, 
and  the  hens  that  refused  to  pay  their 
board  in  Winter,  begin  to  furnish  eggs 
for  breakfast,  not  to  mention  sponge  cake, 
and  custard  pie.  The  potatoes  in  the 
cellar  begin  to  sprout  for  reasons  un¬ 
known  to  man.  He  dare  not  plant  them, 
however  warm  the  weather,  for  fear  of 
late  frost ;  any  morning  he  may  awake 
to  find  the  thermometer  around  20  and 
snow  on  the  ground,  which  is  putting  it 
moderately. 

Here  in  New  York  State  we  under¬ 
estimate  the  lowly  potato.  The  market 
seems  indifferent,  and  this  seems  to  off¬ 
set  the  official  estimate  which  indicates 
a  shortage.  Times  when  the  government 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  right  are  fresh  in 
the  memory.  But  in  Florida,  from  where 
our  old  friend  Perkins  writes,  there  is 
a  different  feeling.  Here  is  a  paragraph 
of  his  letter : 

“There  are  being  more  potatoes  planted 
this  year  than  ever  have  been  planted 
before  in  this  section.  Everbody  has  gone 
wild.  ‘What  are  tomatoes?’  they  say. 
‘No  potatoes  in  the  North  !  The  country 
is  several  millions  short !’  I  hope  it  is 
true.  Some  of  these  farmers  are  putting 
up  everything  they  have  for  fertilizer  and 
seed.” 

The  robin  sure  of  Spring  comes  early 
in  March,  and  the  man  sure  of  high 
prices  overplants  his  regular  acreage. 
Each  is  a  speculator. 

The  large  maple  tree  south  of  the 
driveway  is  providing  us  this  year  with 
some  very  excellent  syrup.  Every  day  a 
pail  of  sap  comes  to  the  kitchen  stove 
and  is  evaporated  in  the  old  black  iron 
.kettle  that  fits  the  griddle  hole — just  as 
if  sap  bushes  and  modern  boiling  systems 
did  not  exist.  This  is  mostly  for  the 
children’s  benefit,  as  the  woodpile  is 
worked  up,  the  brush  burned,  and  time 
hangs  heavy.  I  asked  a  neighbor  lad : 

“Does  your  mother  bother  with  maple 
syrup?” 

“There  isn’t  anything  that  mother 
wouldn’t  bother  with  !” 

And  so  the  days  go  on.  One  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  evergreens  has  reached  a  respectable 
size,  and  is  moved  to  a  place  of  dignity 
out  by  the  mailbox.  The  evergreen  seed¬ 
lings  we  planted  back  of  the  garage  last 
Spring,  seem  to  have  come  through  fair¬ 
ly  well.  The  little  Mugho  pines  have 
taken  root  and  seem  a  better  investment 
than  the  other  pines  and  spruces.  There 
are  50  Mugho  pines  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Colorado  blue  spruces  in  this  ever¬ 
green  garden,  besides  a  few  Scotch  pine, 
white  and  Norway  spruce,  and  young 
junipers.  They  are  very  tiny  seedlings, 
only  five  inches  high,  planted  closely  with 
just  enough  room  for  the  hand  cultivator 
between  the  rows.  They  grow  very  slow¬ 
ly  and  I  find  myself  wishing  that  we  had 
paid  out  more,  and  bought  older  plants. 
It  is  not  too  late  yet  for  that. 

The  goldfish  that  spent  the  Winter  in 
the  cistern  without  food,  seem  pleased  to 
be  back  in  the  outdoor  pool,  though  the 
ice  does  form  above  them  on  some  of  the 
cold  days.  Many  of  those  which  went 
into  their  Winter  quarters  as  black  fish, 
are  coming  out  this  Spring  in  their 
shining  gold  or  silver.  I  have  read  re¬ 
cently  that  the  large  black  water  beetles 
that  also  share  the  pool  are  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  increase  last  season.  It 
was  the  year  that  we  cleaned  the  dirt  out 
and  threw  away  everything  but  the  lily 
bulbs  that  the  young  fish  appeared,  so  I 
judge  it  is  true. 

There  is  the  old  red  schoolhouse  peep¬ 
ing  over  the  hill,  a  structure  inherited 
from  the  last  generation.  It  is  a  warm 
briekish  color  instead  of  the  white  pre¬ 
scribed  for  schoolhouses  and  farm  build¬ 
ings.  What  the  old  schoolhouse  has  seen 
and  heard  in  this  valley  is  a  closed  book. 
I  find  I  have  a  tremendous  respect  for 
old  stone  or  brick  buildings,  which  is 
based,  it  seems  on  the  associations  of  the 
past.  I  would  rather  preserve  the  shell 
and  refit  the  interior  to  conform  to  rules 
for  rural  schools  than  to  have  a  new 
white  wooden  school  that  will  please  the 
authorities. 

Faint  tinkling  laughter  floats  down  the 
road,  and  I  look  at  my  watch.  It  is  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  school  is  out  at  half¬ 
past  three.  Marcus  is  bringing  a  load 
of  books.  He  is  now  at  the  end  of  the 
second  reader,  and  covers  the  home  black¬ 
board  nights  with  sums  and  subtraction. 
His  penmanship  is  better  than  that  of  his 
older  sisters,  and  that  he  practices,  too, 
in  long  columns  of  “Can  you  run?” 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  children. 
Neither  of  his  older  sisters  were  avid  for 
learning  at  seven.  Already  Mark  would 
be  lost  without  his  books,  a  wriggling, 
fighting  torment  to  have  around  the  house. 
One  cold  night  when  he  forgot  to  bring 
them,  he  ran  all  the  way  back  again  for 
them,  fearing  that  teacher  might  be  gone 
before  he  reached  the  schoolhouse.  Violet 
is  a  skimmer  of  knowledge,  at  10,  even 
though  she  is  in  the  seventh  grade,  but 
Marcus  was  born  a  student. 

FARM  WOMAN. 


When  V-C  rides  the  breeze 

OTHER  scents  mark  other  seasons,  but  the  smell  of  fresh 
turned  earth  says  “Time  to  plant!  Catch  that  V-C  on 
the  breeze?” 

V-C  sharpens  the  air  of  the  older  countrysides  with  its  re¬ 
minder  of  planting.  On  many  a  faithful  old  farm  V-C  is  family 
tradition — and  as  the  newer  regions  learn  that  fertilizing  pays, 
V-C  goes  on  to  make  more  friends.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  Virginia-Carolina  fertilizer  are  put  into  the  ground 
each  year — to  come  piling  back  as  early  yields,  heavy  yields, 
yields  rich  in  market  quality ;  yields  that  return  all  their  cost 
and  pay  handsome  profit  besides. 

Because  V-C  fertilizer  is  a  wise  investment  like  good  seed 
and  good  land,  because  it  makes  money,  V-C  rides  the  breeze 
wherever  good  farming  is  practiced.  V-C  belongs  with  plant¬ 
ing  time — it  is  the  spice  of  Spring. 

There  is  a  profitable  V-C  fertilizer  for  your  crops  and  soil. 

If  you  haven't  found  it,  let  us  help  you  now.  Write  to 


V  C 

▼  lrginia-V^ 


irginia  -  V^arolina 


Chemical  Corp. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
A  V-C  office  and  factory  are  near  you 


Pull  Stumps  by  TRACTOR 
inHalftheTime! 


Tractor  Drive  Stump  Puller 
easily  fits  any  type  tractor.  One 
man  operation.  Lowest-cost 
work.  3  yr.  guar,  on  castings. 
Also  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Pullers.  Write  TODAY. 

HERCULES  MFC.  COMPANY 
2430*29  St.  Centerville,  la. 
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Potato 


Increases  Yield — Lorvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  On®  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protacts  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now* 

Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Sox  840 
LiOca.  N.Y 


STAN  DARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Plows 

Seedsl 
Cultivates! 
Hows  Hay I 
imd Lawns 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  HEN’S  WORK. 

Walking  &  Riding  Bquipmentfi 
Free  Catalog- Does  Belt  Work* 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  14#  Cedar  St. 


to 

SA 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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old  STOVE 
LININGS 

MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW 

FOR  ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS 

When  your  firebricks  crack,  warp 
or  fall  out  don’t  bother  to  get  a 
new  set— just  use  the  old  bricks 
and  cement  them  together  with 

IGNISITE 

THE  NEW  SCIENTIFIC 
PLASTIC  FIREBRICK 

Use  the  coupon  below  and  get 
free  a  little  booklet  telling  all  about 
how  this  is  done  between  meals. 

THE  M.  W.  KELLOGG  CO. 

225  Broadway,  Now  York  City 

Send  me  your  Booklet  on  “How  Stove  Lining  Can 
Be  Instantly  Repaired.” 

Name . . 

Address . 

City .  State . . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  eveiy  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  READER  in  a  locality  where  a  school  consoli¬ 
dation  is  being  hatched  up  tells  us  he  has  been 
defied  to  “name  a  single  district  that  has  ever  been 
forced  into  consolidation  in  New  York  State.”  The 
argument  of  the  consolidators  always  is  that  these 
things  are  done  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people. 
The  country  districts  are  easily  outnumbered  in 
votes  by  the  town  population  where  the  central 
school  is  to  be  built,  and  then  a  great  to-do  is  made 
about  the  majority  vote  which  endorsed  the  consoli¬ 
dation.  That  is  a  slippery  deal,  rather  than  the 
square  deal  which  would  give  every  school  district 
opportunity  to  vote  as  a  unit  on  consolidation 
measures. 

* 

WHAT  form  of  lime  shall  I  use?  This  inquiry 
comes  to  us  many  times  during  the  season. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  what  is  wanted  and  what 
is  most  convenient  to  get,  because  transportation 
is  an  important  item.  Many  are  now  using  ground 
limestone.  Formerly  that  was  mainly  granular,  so 
that  much  of  it  was  very  slow  to  become  available. 
Now  it  may  be  had  ground  fine,  some  of  it  almost 
like  flour,  and  quick  in  action.  The  coarser  parts 
break  up  with  weather  and  come  on  for  use 
later  in  the  season  and  next  year.  Where  immediate 
action  of  the  whole  lime  application  is  needed,  a 
burned  lime  product  like  hydrated  lime  or  air-slaked, 
is  better.  Lime  is  sold  by  analysis,  which  must  be 
considered  in  figuring  on  the  comparative  amount  of 
the  different  forms  to  use.  Of  a  burned  lime  prod¬ 
uct,  around  half  a  ton  per  acre  is  a  fair  application 
on  ordinary  land.  Of  ground  limestone  two  to  three 
times  this  amount  is  not  too  much.  In  comparing 
prices  of  various  forms  of  lime,  it  is  customary  to 
figure  on  the  calcium  oxide  analysis  under  which 
the  lime  is  sold.  If  this  figure,  which  shows  the 
number  of  pounds  per  100,  is  multiplied  by  20,  and 
rhe  price  charged  for  the  lime  is  divided  by  that, 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  actual  lime  from  that,  ma¬ 
terial  is  arrived  at. 

* 

THERE  is  one  annual  event  in  New  York  that 
may  be  called  a  microcosm  of  the  United  States, 
since  it  brings  together  all  classes  of  society,  all 
shades  of  opinion,  and  all  the  races  that  are  now 
included  in  our  melting-pot.  This  is  the  Spring 
flower  show,  spreading  over  several  floors  of  a  great 
exhibition  building,  which  last  year  exceeded  in  at¬ 
tendance  even  the  popular  automobile  show.  It  dis¬ 
plays  acres  of  blossoms — sheets  of  tulips,  hyacinths 
and  Narcissi,  rockeries,  formal  gardens,  and  masses 
of  the  wonderful  orchids  that  are  such  mysteries  to 
most  of  us.  The  decorated  tables  for  dinner  and 
luncheon  naturally  attract  the  feminine  visitors,  but 
there  is  always  a  crowd  around  the  cacti  and  desert 
plants,  or  the  banks  of  fragrant  roses.  One  inter¬ 
esting  point  about  the  great  American  flower  shows 
is  that,  years  ago,  they  were  not  appreciated  by  the 
mass  of  the  people;  the  flower-growers  had  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public.  Those  pioneer  days  are  now  over; 
our  flower-loving  public  is  a  great  and  growing  one, 
and  the  influence  of  the  flower  shows  extends,  like  a 
spreading  tree,  to  beautify  town  and  country  alike. 

* 

IN  VERMONT  a  young  farmer,  living  with  his 
mother  and  a  young  brother  and  sister  on  a  hill 
farm  several  miles  off  the  hard  road,  owns  a  good 
herd  of  12  dairy  cows,  all  of  which  he  raised  on 
grass,  hay  and  silage.  It  was  good  to  see  these 
healthy,  glossy-coated  young  cows,  carrying  ample 
flesh,  feeding  in  homemade  stanchions  in  a  clean, 


cozy  annex  to  the  small  barn  on  a  cold  March  day. 
They  will  freshen  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  one 
another  this  month  and  next.  Their  business-like 
owner  makes  market  milk  on  grass  alone,  and  sells 
it  locally  at  a  good  profit.  Summer  dairying  is  his 
specialty.  He  engaged  in  it  because  he  believed  that 
the  local  tourist  and  resort  trade  in  the  Summer 
would  insure  a  profitable  market  for  his  product. 
Not  many  dairymen  are  in  a  position  or  location  or 
have  the  inclination  to  adopt  Summer  dairying,  and 
to  forego  making  milk  in  the  Fall,  Winter  and  early 
Spring ;  but  our  young  friend  in  Vermont  is  making 
it  pay.  He  thought  out  and  worked  out  a  system 
that  was  adapted  to  his  conditions.  He  does  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  his  own  work,  milking  twice  a  day, 
and  is  confidently  going  ahead  toward  better  things 
for  his  deceased  father’s  family  on  the  old  home 
farm.  They  didn’t  want  to  sell  it,  and  possibly 
couldn’t  sell  it  a  few  years  ago,  when,  in  the  young 
man’s  words,  “We  had  to  do  something  where  we 
were,  with  what  we  had.” 

* 

THE  potato  markets  have  been  dragging  along 
without  any  slump,  but  sometimes  losing  a  little 
ground  here  and  there  in  eastern  and  midwestern 
producing  sections.  It  appears  there  are  no  more 
potatoes  than  will  be  needed,  but  the  declines  in  so 
many  other  farm  products  could  not  fail  to  have 
some  effect  upon  the  position  of  potatoes.  Some 
growers  are  still  confident  that  there  will  be  a  price 
upturn  at  the  last  end  of  the  season.  Such  a  happen¬ 
ing  would  most  likely  be  the  result  of  some  serious 
injury  to  the  southern  crop  but,  so  far,  the  frost 
damage  has  not  been  serious  enough  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  region  to  change  the  situation.  Florida  and 
Carolina  potatoes  are  coming  along  fast.  The  dealers 
in  seed  potatoes  had  a  part  of  their  hopes  come  true 
in  early  March  as  the  price  of  Bliss  Triumph  seed 
stock  advanced  50  to  55  cents  per  barrel  in  North¬ 
ern  Maine  owing  to  the  active  demand  for  planting 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  potato  region.  The  grow¬ 
ers  are  rather  expecting  that  seed  Cobblers  will  do 
better,  too,  before  planting  is  done  in  Virginia,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Shipments  of  seed  stock 
from  Northern  Maine  have  exceeded  2,000  carloads, 
and  consignments  lately  have  increased  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  New  England  points.  The  potato 
markets  in  Western  New  York  followed  the  lead  of 
Northern  Maine  and  prices  were  a  shade  lower  the 
middle  of  March  as  compared  with  early  in  the 
month.  There  were  growers  who  refused  to  sell  at 
the  prices  prevailing  and  some  local  dealers  were 
also  holding  for  an  advance,  in  case  cold  weather 
should  damage  or  delay  the  southern  crop.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  at  least  half  the  remaining  potato  hold¬ 
ings  are  in  Maine.  The  Middle  West  around  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  has  been  clearing  out  rapidly 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  expected  to  stop 
active  shipment  before  long.  Canadian  supplies 
have  had  their  effect  in  keeping  down  the  market. 
Over  4,000  carloads  of  potatoes  came  from  Canada 
during  the  period  from  September  to  the  end  of 
January  and  approximately  1,000  carloads  have  ar¬ 
rived  since  then.  These  figures  include  considerable 
seed  stock  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New 
Brunswick. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  farm  products 
and  expenses  in  the  State.  Hired  farm  labor  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost,  for  the  year,  about  $19,000,000.  Feeds, 
fertilizers,  seed  potatoes  and  cows  will  amount  to 
$32,000,000.  In  returns,  dairy  products  are  expected 
to  bring  $17,000,000;  baby  chicks,  $4,500,000,  and 
fruit  and  vegetables,  $30,000,000.  With  other  crops, 
the  total  income  is  estimated  around  $100,000,000. 
Naturally  these  figures,  which  practically  count  the 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  are  liable  to  con¬ 
siderable  variation,  but  the  agricultural  industries 
of  the  State  are  so  thoroughly  specialized,  and  have 
been  studied  with  such  care  for  many  years  that, 
barring  very  disastrous  weather,  the  figures  may  ap¬ 
proach  accuracy  much  more  closely  than  might  be 
expected. 

* 

WILD  garlic  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  with 
which  the  farmer  has  to  contend.  In  cow 
pastures  it  taints  both  milk  and  butter,  and  the 
aerial  bulblets  on  the  top  ripen  with  grain,  many 
of  them  drying  down  to  the  shape  and  weight  of  rye 
and  wheat  kernels,  so  that  no  separator  will  remove 
them  at  thrashing  time.  The  flavor  is  so  strong 
that  a  few  will  spoil  a  lot  of  grain  for  flouring.  In 
parts  of  the  East  where  rye  is  grown,  buyers  dis¬ 


count  the  price  25  to  50  cents  per  bushel  unless  they 
know  it  is  from  farms  where  no  garlic  exists.  Some 
idea  of  the  loss  to  wheat  farmers,  because  of  this 
weed,  may  be  had  from  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  showing  that  in  the  market  of 
East  St.  Louis,  for  the  past  five  years,  11.08  per 
cent  of  all  wheat  offered  there  was  inspected  as 
garlicky.  The  percentage  varied  from  year  to  year, 
the  highest  being  13.87  for  1920,  and  lowest  7.71  in 
1928.  In  June,  1929,  it  reached  26.95  per  cent,  or 
the  enormous  total  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
grain  offered.  The  Illinois  Station,  in  Circular  353, 
discusses  various  methods  of  control.  Treatment 
with  oils  and  chemicals  is  too  expensive  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  and  not  thoroughly  efficient.  Persistent 
cultivation  is  found  the  best  plan.  This  will  starve 
some  of  the  roots  by  preventing  top  growth,  and 
gives  opportunity  for  removal  by  hand  of  many 
loosened  by  the  plow.  This  hand  picking  will  pay 
well  where  at  all  feasible.  We  know  one  farmer  in 
the  East  who  cleared  his  farm  of  the  pest  by  sys¬ 
tematic  hand  work.  Of  course  it  was  not  all  over 
the  farm,  but  here  and  there  in  patches  ready  to 
he  scattered.  He  always  carried  a  bag,  whether 
plowing  or  afoot,  and  gathered  all  tops  and  roots 
he  found. 

* 

ALBANY  is  looking  for  a  new  form  of  tax.  The 
procedure  has  been  to  vote  new  expenditures 
and  then  to  add  a  new  tax  to  get  the  money.  The 
orgy  of  spending  public  money  has  gone  to  such 
lengths  of  late  years  that  the  resources  of  the  tax 
committees  to  find  new  sources  of  taxation  have 
been  about  exhausted.  It  is  admitted  now  that  only 
one  known  source  of  new  State  revenues  remains 
untapped.  The  sales  tax  is  suggested  as  the  only 
new  form  of  taxation  available.  This  tax  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  tax  on  burdened 
real  estate.  New-  taxes  are  usually  suggested  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  some  other  tax,  but  the 
sum  total  of  the  tax  burden  keeps  right  on  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  Toad  on  all  in  one  form  or  another 
grows  heavier  from  year  to  year.  The  sales  tax  is 
called  the  poor-man's  tax.  It  falls  on  the  consumer 
and  no  one  escapes.  This  is  true  of  taxes  generally, 
but  the  consumer  does  not  always  know  it.  The 
workman  who  votes  for  a  city  expenditure  because 
he  pays  no  tax  never  seems  to  understand  that  taxes 
are  a  part  of  his  monthly  rent  bills.  The  sales  tax 
is  more  in  evidence  and,  as  it  falls  daily  on  those 
who  pay  no  property  tax,  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
checking  their  ever-ready  demand  for  more  taxa¬ 
tion,  which  without  knowing  it,  they  always  helped 
pay.  But  a  sales  tax  is  not  justified  by  any  well- 
defined  principle  of  taxation. 

WE  ARE  glad  to  emphasize  the  need  of  shade 
tree  care,  on  first  reading  page  this  week. 
There  is  a  craze  in  some  localities  to  widen  streets 
of  villages,  and  beautiful  trees,  that  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  50  to  75  years  are  slashed  down  to  “get  them 
out  of  the  way,”  ruthlessly  as  one  would  clear  out 
a  hedge  of  wild  bushes.  We  know  one  town  where 
several  magnificent  sycamores  were  sacrificed  for  no 
better  reason  than  a  desire  to  make  an  already  wide 
street  three  feet  wider.  We  are  glad  to  believe, 
however,  that  such  cases  are  the  exceptional  “hor¬ 
rible  examples”  of  thoughtless  work,  and  that  ap¬ 
preciation  of  street,  park  and  highway  trees  is  really 
increasing. 


Brevities 

During  1929  we  froze  and  stored  121,542,389  lbs.  of 
fish. 

At  the  ports  of  British  Columbia,  56,000,000  lbs.  of 
halibut  were  landed  last  year. 

Madagascar  sends  dry  Lima  beans  to  this  country. 
The  new  crop  is  just  arriving. 

Sulphur  to  the  amount  of  2,362,389  tons  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

Sauerkraut  manufacturers  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
are  said  to  be  offering  up  to  $8  per  ton  for  cabbage  on 
contract,  with  bonuses  for  best  areas. 

The  marketing  problem  for  farmers  is  world  wide. 
We  just  have  a  letter  from  a  new  organization,  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  of  Tasmania,  discussing  it. 

No,  do  not  destroy  bumblebees.  They  are  valuable 
pollinators,  not  usually  aggressive,  and  easy  to  dodge. 
Those  large  beautiful  ones  we  see  in  the  Spring  are 
queens,  ready  for  nest  building. 

Two  16-year-old  boys  accused  of  burglary  in  a  Long 
Island  court  were  sentenced  to  refrain  from  smoking, 
and  to  be  in  their  homes  by  nine  o’clock  every  night 
until  they  are  21.  That  ought  to  give  time  for  reflection. 

Total  fire  losses  in  this  country,  not  counting  any 
less  than  $10, 000  damage,  amounted  to  $18,955,000 
last  year  from  slightly  over  300  fires.  There  were  five 
$500,000  or  over ;  18  from  $200,000  to  $300,000,  and 
27  from  $100,000  to  $175,000. 
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Get-Rich-Quick  Hope  Cost  $12,700 

TUCKERTON  Manor,  N.  J.,  is  said  to  be  a  town 
that  exists  only  in  the  literature  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Peter  Saul  of  Everett,  Mass.,  who  is  also 
known  as  G.  E.  Gorman,  and  Samuel  Ring;  and 
John  W.  Sinclair,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  is  also 
known  as  John  W.  Henderson,  and  Raymond  J. 
Hines.  Last  week  Saul  and  Sinclair  were  arrested 
in  New  York  City  on  a  complaint  from  Connecticut 
officials,  charging  them  with  swindling  Miss  Mae  M. 
Booth  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  out  of  $12,700,  by  sell¬ 
ing  her  bogus  bonds  of  the  imaginative  New  Jer¬ 
sey  municipality.  The  police  allege  that  these  two 
enterprising  gentlemen  had  sold  $100,000  worth  of 
fake  securities  and  that  they  are  wanted  in  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.,  where  they  jumped  bail  according  to  the 
allegations  in  1928.  When  arrested  the  police  say 
they  found  a  large  “sucker  list,”  and  a  suitcase 
filled  with  forged  letters  from  well-known  business 
and  professional  firms. 

The  method,  according  to  the  allegations,  was  to 
select  a  name  from  the  “sucker  list”  and  canvass  the 
person  for  sale  of  the  bonds,  Tuckerton  Manor 
being  represented  as  a  great  development,  backed 
by  Page  and  Shaw,  the  candy  manufacturers,  and 
ether  well-known  firms  represented  in  the  forged 
letters.  We  have  had  inquiries  from  New  England 
indicating  that  someone  was  selling  stock  of  some  of 
the  firms  to  country  people.  At  the  time  we  did  not 
know  that  the  securities  were  bogus  but  our  advice 
to  leave  them  alone  seems  to  have  been  fully  jus¬ 
tified. 


State  Now  to  Pay  for  Test 

BREEDERS  and  dairymen  who  maintain  ac¬ 
credited  herds  in  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  a  $400,000  appropriation 
for  the  retesting  of  accredited  herds  became  effective 
on  March  13,  1930,  and  that  under  the  Kirkland 
law  passed  last  year,  and  this  appropriation,  the 
State  will  now  pay  the  veterinarian  service  for  the 
retesting  of  accredited  herds  on  authorizations  by 
the  agricultural  department  after  March  13,  1930. 
The  cost  of  retesting  of  accredited  herds  made  prior 
to  that  date  was  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  and 
does  not  become  an  obligation  of  the  State  under 
the  new  appropriation,  according  to  the  ruling  of 
the  department. 


Gasoline  Tax  Exemptions 

CCORDING  to  the  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance,  at  Albany,  farmers 
filed  the  largest  number  of  claims  for  refund  of 
gasoline  tax,  but  received  about  only  one-sixth  of 
the  total  refunds.  The  total  number  of  claims  filed 
from  May  1,  1929,  to  February  15,  1930,  was  21,647. 
The  total  refund  was  $433,229.98  on  21,661,499 
gallons. 

Farmers  filed  12,864  claims  on  4,S59,533  gallons 
and  the  refund  was  $97,190.66.  The  refund  was  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  motor  fuel  in  tractors  used  on  the 
farm,  stationary  engines  used  in  baling  hay,  thrash¬ 
ing,  cutting  wood,  work  shops,  lighting  and  pumping 
plants,  milking  machines,  washing  machines  and 
cook  stoves. 

The  contractors  put  in  2,434  claims  on  8,541,436 
gallons.  The  amount  refunded  them  was  $170,- 
S28.72.  Their  uses  included  tractors,  trucks  and 
graders  not  operating  on  public  highways,  road  roll¬ 
ers,  power  shovels,  compressors,  ditchers,  cranes, 
concrete  mixers,  pumps,  pavers,  loaders,  derricks, 
winches,  stationary  engines,  manhole  fans,  pole-hole 
boring  machines,  paint  sprayers  and  blowers. 

For  industrial  uses  2,323  claims  were  filed  on 
3.404,982  gallons  with  a  refund  of  $68,097.S4.  They 
include  tractors  and  trucks  used  only  within  the 
plant  boundaries,  cranes,  tie-tampers,  log-rollers, 
stationary  engines  in  work  shops  and  sawmills,  gaso¬ 
line  used  for  testing  engines  on  blocks,  popcorn 
roasters,  stoves  and  heaters  of  various  kinds,  clean¬ 
ing  metal  parts,  paint,  printing  press  plates,  and  fox- 
dry  cleaning  and  motor  fuel  used  in  mixing  paints, 
varnishes  and  fillers  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  and  waterproof  fabrics. 

For  fuel  used  on  boats,  3,302  claims  were  filed  on 
3,018,063  gallons;  the  amount  paid  was  $60,361.26. 

For  vehicles  running  only  on  rails  and  on  tracks, 
228  claims  were  filed  on  1,014,055  gallons  with  re¬ 
fund  of  $20,281.10. 

Only  150  claims  were  filed  for  aeroplanes  on  456,- 
717  gallons.  The  refund  on  these  claims  was  $9,- 
134.34.  On  miscellaneous  claims,  these  being  sta¬ 
tionary  engines  on  private  estates,  clubs,  etc.,  for 
lighting  and  water  systems,  clubs  and  golf  courses, 
amusement  devices  in  parks  and  motor  fuel  ex¬ 


ported  to  foreign  countries,  the  number  of  claims 
was  346  on  366, S03  gallons,  with  a  refund  of 
$7,336.06. 

When  the  law  was  discussed  a  year  ago,  the  ex¬ 
emptions  were  urged  solely  as  a  concession  to  farm¬ 
ers.  This  report  indicates  that  the  exemptions  serve 
industry  much  more  than  agriculture. 


Borden’s  1929  Profits 

THE  Borden  Company  report  shows  gross  sales 
for  1929  of  $328,466,989,  an  increase  of  $147,616,- 
994.  The  net  profit  for  1929  was  $20,403,724.  Capi¬ 
tal  stock  outstanding  was  3,706,724  shares  with  par 
value  of  $25  a  share.  The  profits  per  share  wei-e 
$5.50  or  a  rate  of  22  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  in 
the  report  that  extra  dividends  from  time  to  time 
might  be  expected.  In  the  process  of  taking  over 
merged  concerns  $30,079,350  was  added  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  during  the  year.  Besides  the  company  now  has 
70  or  more  subsidiaries.  Each  one  of  these  sub¬ 
ordinate  companies  had  a  board  of  directors  and  a 
corps  of  executive  officers.  They  also  have  an  army 
of  superintendents  and  lesser  employes,  the  lowest 
of  which  have  salaries  exceeding  the  income  of  the 
average  farm.  All  of  the  salaries,  taxes  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  taken  out  before  the  net  returns  are 
quoted.  Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  products,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  them  is  a  profitable  business. 


Senator  Proposes  Milk  Inquiry 

N  FEBRUARY  12  Senator  Hofstadter  of  New 
YTork  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  an 
investigation  of  the  methods  and  cost  of  distributing 
milk  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  recites  that  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  that  the  business  of  distribut¬ 
ing  milk  here  in  the  city  has  resulted  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  monopoly  by  which  prices  have  been  exacted  by 
the  distributors  from  the  consumer  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  such  milk  to  the  distributors,  plus  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit ;  that  because  of  such  monopoly,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been  inhibited,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  price  to  farmers  and  producers  and  dairy¬ 
men  of  prices  for  milk  below  the  cost  of  production, 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  On  these  grounds,  if  the 
Assembly  concur,  he  proposes  a  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  three  Senators  and  three  members 
of  the  Assembly  be  appointed  to  investigate  as  speed¬ 
ily  as  possible  the  cost  of  distributing  milk  in  New 
York  City,  and  whether  in  fact,  such  alleged  mon¬ 
opoly  exists.  The  resolution  asks  $10,000  to  pay  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigation. 


In  territory  operating  under  the  basic-surplus  plan  the 
spread  will  be  intensified.  But  to  lay  all  of  the  slump 
in  the  dairy  cow  market  during  the  past  Winter,  at  the 
door  of  the  basic-surplus  plan,  in  the  face  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  and  world-wide  surplus  of  butter  and  milk  by¬ 
products,  and  our  own  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
calling  on  all  dairymen  to  cull  their  herds,  shows  a 
failure  to  consider  all  the  factors  bearing  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  w.  s.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Field  Notes  from  Northeastern  Ohio 

It  was  a  peculiar  Winter,  nothing  like  it  for  a  score 
of  seasons;  32  inches  of  snow  since  November  20;  more 
ice  storms  than  for  many  a  Winter.  In  midwinter  we 
got  a  big  ice  storm  that  covered  the  fruit  trees  for  four 
days.  That  smothered  the  buds  so  that  the  peach  crop 
will  be  slim.  Natural  fruit  peaches  are  budded  full. 

Winter  wheat  looks  fine  but  ground  is  bare  again. 
It  is  splendid  maple  syrup  weather.  Sugar  makers 
have  a  rush  on,  and  are  getting  a  good  quality,  $2  and 
$1.75  per  gallon. 

Our  fine  brick  highways  are  being  pounded  to  pieces 
by  heavy  10  and  12-ton  trucks.  We  thought  that  was 
what  the  steam  railroads  were  built  for.  The  back 
roads  are  built  by  the  poor  taxpayers  and  the  heavy 
(rucks  use  and  wear  them  out.  Erie  and  Buffalo  get 
the  license  money  and  tax  money.  We  have  known  of 
more  than  one  highway  built  over  before  first  road 
bonds  were  paid. 

Soft  maple  buds  are  out,  pussy  willows  in  bloom 
at  present.  Four  days  last  week  the  thermometer 
was  70-72.  Robins  and  black  crows  are  here;  some 
venture  out  fishing  on  Ashtabula  River;  one  merchant 
said  he  did  a  wholesale  business  last  week  in  garden 
seeds.  x.  w.  x. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Rental  Value  of  Farm  Land 

I  noticed  on  page  343  where  B.  A.  J.,  Virginia,  de¬ 
sired  to  know  the  rental  value  of  farm  land.  If  one 
wishes  to  rent  only  a  few  acres,  the  price  is  from  $2 
to  $3  per  acre,  the  renter  furnishing  everything.  But, 
if  one  wishes  to  rent  the  entire  farm,  a  farm  of  150  or 
200  acres  would  rent  for  somewhere  around  $200  or 
8300,  according  to  size  or  number  of  acres.  In  this 
case,  the  renter  would  have  use  of  dwelling  and  all  out¬ 
buildings.  Most  land  in  this  section  (Tidewater)  is 
rented  for  fourth,  that  is,  the  land  owner  gets  one- 
fourth  of  all  crops,  raised.  In  this  case  the  renter  has 
to  furnish  everything  in  the  way  of  tools,  team,  seed, 
fertilizer,  etc.  w.  H.  h. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 

In  my  locality  I  have  in  mind  a  good  dairy  farm  with 
good  buildings ;  bank  barn,  silo,  good  house,  milk  house, 
granary,  etc. ;  electricity  available.  This  farm  will 
grow  good  crops  and  the  rent  is  $350  a  year — 105  acres. 
No  one  has  rented  it  yet  to  my  knowledge  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

Poor  farm  land  would  be  dear  to  rent  at  any  price, 
but  assuming  the  land  to  be  good  and  able  to  raise 

crops,  such  as  40  to  50  bushels  or  more  of  oats  or  50 

bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  I  should  imagine  it 
should  rent  for  about  6  or  7  per  cent  of  its  taxing 

value,  that  is  if  land  is  listed  for  taxes  at  full  value 

or  higher  as  it  is  in  Ohio. 

In  case  the  land  is  near  some  town  where  its  taxing 
value  would  be  more  than  the  land  was  worth  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes  this  rule  would  not  apply.  The  present 
situation  in  regard  to  farming  and  dairying  does  not 
warrant  any  very  high  rental  values  of  farm  land. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  x.  w.  axxen. 


Still  the  Best  Seller 

WHILE  Russian  leaders  have  been  converting 
churches  to  industrial  uses,  forbidding  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  to  the  young,  and  discouraging 
spiritual  aspirations  generally,  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  leading  Bible  publishers,  report  that 
last  year  there  were  sold  14,000,000  Bibles  and  Tes¬ 
taments  in  this  country  alone,  and  36,500,000  is  the 
estimate  for  the  world.  The  Bible  evidently  holds 
its  own  as  the  best  seller.  There  is  also  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  religious  books.  Since  last  October,  ' 
1,500,000  copies  of  the  revised  Episcopal  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  have  been  sold.  Of  10.187  new 
books  and  renewed  editions,  issued  in  1929,  806  were 
religious  books.  Fiction  and  children's  books  only 
exceed  the  religious  books.  In  1900  religious  books 
stood  sixth  on  the  list  of  new  books.  For  the  10 
years  from  1910  to  1920,  religious  stood  fourth  of 
the  list  of  new  publications.  The  record  indicates 
that  there  is  no  decline  of  interest  in  religion  as 
sometimes  contended,  but  on  the  contrary  an  en¬ 
couraging  increase  of  spiritual  inspiration. 


Basic-Surplus  Milk  Plan 

The  basic-surplus  plan  of  the  Pittsburgh  D.  C.  S.  Co. 
was  placed  in  operation  on  January  1,  1929  by  firmer 
of  the  board  of  directors  after  the  board  hah  con¬ 
sidered  and  investigated  a  number  of  schemes  aimed  to 
level  production  of  milk  coming  into  its  market.  By 
this  means  the  consistent  producer  is  rewarded ;  the 
man  having  his  cows  freshen  in  the  Spring  and  drop 
almost  out  by  late  Fall  is  penalized.  The  board  of 
directors  had  previously  been  authorized  by  vote  of  the 
advisoiy*  council  in  regular  session  to  take  whatever 
means  they  considered  necessai-y  to  safeguard  their 
market.  After  having  “suffered”  from  the  effects  of  the 
basic-surplus  plan  for  11  months  a  motion  to  modify 
the  above  was  placed  before  the  advisory  council  at  the 
regular  quarterly  meeting  at  Youngstown,  O.,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1929.  With  over  300  delegates  present,  nine 
votes  wei-e  registered  in  favor  of  modification;  the  re¬ 
mainder  voted  to  continue  as  at  present,  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  over  30  to  1. 

After  careful  consideration  of  a  nximber  of  schemes 
aimed  to  level  production,  the  Illinois  milk  pi-oducers 
of  Peoi’ia  adopted  the  Pittsburgh  basic-surplus  plan  al¬ 
most  intact,  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1930. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  value  of  a  dairy  cow 
is  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  season  of  the  yeai\ 


Western  New  York  Farm  Outlook 

Early  March  found  the  gi*ound  hei-e  in  Wyoming 
County  mantled  with  about  six  inches  of  soft  snow. 
Then  came  balmy  weather  that  lasted  for  several  days. 
During  the  unusual  '  warm  spell,  thermometers  regis¬ 
tered  as  high  as  60  degrees  several  times.  Some  trepi¬ 
dation  was  felt  that  the  unusual  weather  would  start 
the  fruit  buds  but  the  general  belief  is  that  no  harm 
was  done.  The  warm  weather  did  stax-t  the  flow  of 
sap  and  several  farmers  got  their  sugai'-making  equip¬ 
ment  out  and  tapped  their  bushes.  The  sap  runs  were 
quite  light,  however,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  maple  products  will  be  small  this  year.  The 
sevex'e  ice  stoxrni  of  December  injured  the  trees  and 
during  the  warm  weather  broken  limbs  bled  sevei’ely. 
This  condition  is  destined  to  cut  down  the  catch  of  sap. 

According  to  reports,  the  Peri’y  marrow,  which  is 
grown  rather  extensively  in  Wyoming  County,  is  not 
proving  as  successful  in  other  Western  New  York 
counties.  While  that  bean  variety  is  grown  here  with¬ 
out  any  trouble  from  anthracnose,  it,  strangely,  has 
been  found  susceptible  to  this  disease  in  other  sections. 

Farmers  are  now  beginning  to  get  their  Spring 
work  under  way.  Orchai'ds  are  being  tiummed  and  the 
Winter  accumulation  of  manure  being  spread  on  tlxe 
fields  to  be  plowed  when  warm  weather  arrives.  Sugar- 
hush  owners  are  getting  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
next  warm  spell  of  weather  and  within  a  short  time 
the  season’s  work  will  be  on  in  eaimest.  h.  b.  p. 


Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

We  live  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Wiscoy  Creek. 
Dairy  products  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  means  of 
earning  a  living.  Nearly  every  farm  has  a  flock  of 
hens,  mostly  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Just 
now,  March  6,  eggs  are  25  cents  a  dozen.  That  is 
lower  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year.  There  are  quite 
a  few.  flocks  of  turkeys  and  a  few  ducks.  One  woman 
took  in  over  $300  for  her  tui-keys  last  Fall  and  the 
price  was  very  low.  Another  had  over  a  hundred  tur¬ 
keys  and  about  50  ducks. 

In  regard  to  daylight  saving,  our  city  friends  say. 
“What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  farmer?”  We  sell 
our  milk  to  a  dealer  in  Buffalo  and  every  Spring  comes 
the  demand,  “Tomorrow  daylight  saving  begins;  please 
have  the  milk  earlier.”  Several  times  we  have  gone  to 
the  city  and  reached  there  just  in  time  for  their  noon 
hour  and  had  to  wait  an  hour.  If  their  time  had  been 
the  same  as  ours  we  could  have  had  our  business  done 
and  been  ready  to  come  home.  I  think  it  is  time  people 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  law  benefits  a  few  and  is 
just  a  nuisance  to  the  rest  of  us.  Even  the  radio  pro¬ 
grams  get  all  tangled  up.  No  one  can  guess  unless  they 
have  experienced  the  joy  the  radio  can  bring  to  a  home. 
My  parents  are  both  shut-ins  and  how  they  do  enjoy 
the  music  and  other  programs,  n.  e.  m. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Riddle 

Mischievous  and  tricky  am  I, 

O  I  have  a  mean  and  naughty  eye ! 
Bright  blue  is  the  cap  on  my  head, 
Where  branches  are  thick  I  make  my  bed. 
Bine  is  my  tail  and  spotted  with  black. 
And  a  touch  of  white  it  does  not  lack. 
Blue  is  my  coat  and  black  are  my  feet, 
Other  bird's  eggs  I  always  eat. 

Of  a  dirty  white  is  my  breast, 

I’m  destroyer  of  insects  and  pests.  ^ 

— Sent  by  Marguerite  Keck  (IT), 
Bong  Island. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “rabbit”  and  to  the  riddle  was 
“parrot.” 


■>ii' 


r  o'?  v  o'-* 1' 


Drawn  by  Marlon  Weithorn  (17) ,  New  York 
“March  birds  must  be  both  brave  and  strong. 
Since  Winter’s  ice  and  snow  doth  linger  long.” 


Enigma 

The  first  is  in  lettuce  but  not  in  spinach, 
The  second  in  what  but  not  in  which. 
The  third  is  in  mother  but  not  in  father, 
The  fourth  in  beginner  but  not  in  starter, 
The  letters  are  four,  and  form  the  name 
Which  is  a  farm  animal  I  adore. 

— Phoebe  Iluestis  (14), 

New  York 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (15), 

New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
March 

A  bluebird  flew  from  the  sunny  South 

Ere  the  Winter’s  .snows  had  tied. 

And  an  old-owl  questioned  him  hoarsely 

He  thought  he  could  he  fed : 

And  why  he  came  till  he  knew 

That  meadows  were  green  and  the 
heavens  blue. 

But  the  bluebird  slept  where  the  woods 
were  dense, 

And  the  dry  barberries  hang 
And  he  came  at  dawn  to  the  orchard 
trees, 

And  merry  the  song  he  sang : 

“Oh  the  Summer  I  keep  in  my  heait, 
nor  care,  _ 

For  the  skies,  while  their  blue  m  my 
coat  I  wear  !” 

“And  the  old  owl  turned  to  his  gnarled 
tree, 

And  the  bluebird  went  bis  way  : 

And  the  winds  blew  soft  o  er  the  eastern 
hills 

And  the  crystal  skies  turned  gray. 
And  the  buds  came  out  on  the  sun-kissed 
larch,  ,  , 

And  the  world  rejoiced,  for  lo !  twas 
March.: 

— Balia  Mitchell. 

Sent  by  Margaret  Esslinger, 

Pennsylvania. 


My  first  is  in  trumpet  but  not  in  horn, 
My  second  in  shear  but  not  in  shorn, 
My  third  is  in  let,  but  not  in  permit, 
My  fourth  is  in  lighted  but  hot  in  lit, 
Mv  fifth  is  in  put,  but  not  in  set. 

My  sixth  is  in  whimper,  but  not  in  fret, 
My  seventh  in  oyster,  but  not  in  pearl. 
My  eighth  is  in  maiden,  but  not  in  girl, 
My  ninth  is  in  battery  and  also  in  fuse. 
The  tenth  of  this  month  it  was  first  put 
in  use. 

— Esther  Wright  (16), 
District  of  Columbia. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16),  New  York 


: 
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My  Goat  and  I 

I  am  sending  a  snapshot  of  my  pet 
goat  Rose  and  myself.  I  have  read  O.  P. 
for  a  long  time. — Paul  Peterson  (10), 
New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by 


Eleanor  Weaver 
New  York 


(15), 


The  answer  to  last  month  s  V  hat  Am 
was  “hog”  although  in  referring  to  the 
icestry  of  this  animal  we  are  obliged 
include  “wild  boar.”  The  puzzle  this 
onth  is  adapted  from  Moods  Natuial 
i, story,  and  should  be  solved  easily  by 
lyone,  since  the  animal  is  so  unique. 
My  home  rs  in  Australia.  I  am  usual  y 
,out  five  feet  in  length,  but  my  tail  adds 
ree  feet  more.  My  favorite  position  is 
tting  on  my  hind  feet.  Sometimes  I 
;e  my  long  strong  tail  to  prop  myself, 
v  method  of  walking  is  really  on  all 
iirs  but  people  think  I  do  not  u.se  my 
out  feet  much.  When  frightened  I  run 
ith  great  leaps,  sometimes  as  long  as 
i  feet  The  males  of  my  family  are 
died  “boomers,”  the  young  females  are 
ivers,”  the  young  are  called  joeys. 

I  am  hunted  by  the  natives  for  food 
id  by  white  people  for  sport.  Dogs  are 
■ed  I  almost  always  attempt  to  reach 
ater  so  that  I  can  drown  them.  I  have 
any  relatives.  One  branch  of  my  family 
ves  in  trees.  What  am  I? 

_ Sent  by  Eugenia  Powers,  (IT) 

Vermont. 


March  29,  1930 


^  n  cm  T'V-" — WLA  kP 
Drawn  by  Serena  Swanson  (11),  Ohio 

Middle  Bass,  Lake  Erie 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  1  am  11  years 
old,  four  feet  high,  and  weigh  54% 
pounds.  I  live  on  a  little  island  on  Bake 
Erie  called  Middle  Bass.  The  main  occu¬ 
pation  is  grape  growing.  There  is  a 
population  of  about  100.  In  the  Summer 
many  people  come  to  the  Summer  cot- 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York 

A  few  nights  ago  I  was  awakened  from 
a  sound  sleep  by  a  hoarse  “Whoo,  whoo, 
whoo”  coming  from  a  maple  near  our 
house.  At  first  I  was  startled  by  the 
sound,  but  in  a  mimite  I  came  to  my 
senses,  and  knew  that  it  must  be  a  barred 
owl,  commonly  called  the  hoot  owl.  1 
have  never  heard  one  so  near  the  house 
before.  _ 

The  next  evening,  happening  to  step 
out  on  the  porch,  I  saw  an  owl  sail  down 
and  light  in  a  pine  tree  in  the  front 
yard.  Then  I  saw  another,  and  another. 
In  a  short  time  I  counted  .six  owls  flying 
from  one  tree  to  another.  They  stayed 
for  15  or  20  minutes  before  flying  away, 
and  although  they  didn’t  hoot  any,  they 
were  so  large  that  I  am  sure  they  must 
also  have  been  barred  owls. — Thomas 
Clement  (16),  Michigan. 


Feb.  24 — -Some  of  the  Spring  birds  have 
come  back  already.  'While  I  was  sawing 
wood  we  heard  a  cardinal.  Saw  two 
robins  in  our  orchard  last  week.  The 
flies,  honeybees,  and  ladybugs  are  flying 
around  where  we  are  .sawing  wood.  The 
herring  frogs  have  already  begun  to  sing. 
The  geese  flew  north  this  morning. — ■ 
Erma  Ilerschey,  Pennsylvania. 


Perry  Memorial  Monument 

tages,  for  there  is  a  beautiful  Summer 
resort  here.  In  the  Winter  we  drive 
across  the  ice  to  tin*  different  islands.  It 
is  very  beautiful  when  the  ice  piles  up 
about  75  feet  high.  The  people  fish 
through  the  ice  with  little  fish  shanties 
about  five  feet  high  and  six  feet  square. 
They  heat  them  by  tiny  coal  stoves. 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  floor  where  they 
heave  their  lines  into  50  or  60  feet  of 
water.  Often  one  man’s  catch  for  a  day 
comes  to  $15  or  $20.  There  are  14  in  our 
school,  from  first  to  eighth  grades,  with 
one  teacher  for  all.  I  wish  some  of  O.  P. 
readers  would  write  to  me.  —  Serena 
Swanson,  Ohio. 


Yes,  Here  is  One  of  Our  Friends 
Dear  Everybody : 

A  better  snap  of  me 
For  you  all  to  see, 

Wish  you  luck, 

Wish  you  fun. 

Come  again — 

— Grace  V.  Cullis  (IS),  Connectncut. 


Pennsylvania  Dutch 

A  week  I  have  wasted  already.  I 
looked  wrong  at  the  calendar  still,  and 
thought  Our  Page  would  be  in  the  March 
first  issue.  When  it  came  I  looked  tlu’ough 
it  three  times,  when  my  patience  was  all. 
“They  must  have  forgotten  to  put  it  in, 
once,”  I  said.  Then  I  thought,  “It  comes 
still  in  the  last  issue  of  the  month,  and 
this  is  one  for  the  first  of  the  month 
already.  I  have  been  dumb,  aint  it  so? 
Our  Page  is  in  last  week’s  paper  and  it 
has  been  in  the  house  a  week  yet  and 
you  have  never  once  looked  at  it.  I  was 
away  from  home  every  day  still  but  two, 
that  is  how  I  missed  it.  Now  we  will 
see  once  if  it  is  last  week’s  paper.  Y'es, 
there  is  Our  Page.  W ell !” 

That  is  supposed  to  be  the  way  some 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  around  here 
talk.  I  was  reading  a  story  about  them 
in  a  magazine  today.  All  such  stories 
seem  to  me  to  exaggerate  the  way  they 
twist  the  English  language.  If  I  had  not 
overlooked  O.  P.,  I  might  have  had  my 
letter  in  a  week  ago:.  As  it  is.  I  must 
scribble  it  off  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

March  came  in  yesterday  with  the 
usual  wind  and  today  he  is  showing 
what  he  can  do  with  a  high  wind  and 
some  snow  flurries.  Very  different 
weather  from  the  last  week  or  two.  of 
February,  which  were  real  warm  and 
Spring-like.  The  “knee-deeps”  began 
singing  in  the  swamps  and  a  robin  or  so 
appeared.  A  large  flock  of  wild  geese 
went  over  on  their  way  north  on  the 
27th  of  February.  Daffodils  have  come 
up  too,  and  are  showing  buds.  It  will  be 
better  though  if  we  have  cold  weather  for 
a  month  or  more.  Then  there  will  be  less 
chance  of  a  late  frost  killing  the  fruit 
buds. — Maereta  Ilerschey.  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Teacher :  “William  how  many  bones 
have  you  in  your  body?” 

William :  “Nine  hundred.” 

Teacher :  “That’s  a  great  many  more 
than  I  have.” 

William  :  “But,  teacher.  I  had  sardines 
for  lunch.” — Sent  by  Anna  Wokszycki, 
New  York. 


A  Ten-year-old  Contributor 
Dear  Bovs  and  Girls:  I  am  sending 


The  Snow  Man 

Dear  Friends:  Am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  and  brother  Ernest  for  O.  P. 


“Is  this  the  first  time  you’ve  ever 
milked  a  cow?”  said  Uncle  Henry  to  his 
visiting  nephew  from  the  city.  “You 
seem  to  get  along  faster  than  most  of 
’m  do.” 

“It  seems  to  come  natural  somehow, 


BJear  Bovs  and  1 We  enjoy  it  so  much.  I  shall  be  11  years  said  the  youth,  flushing  with  pleasure, 

a  photo  of  myselt.  I  am  a  'School  girl  ot  "  e  cnjo.v  .  «i»ve  had  a  good  deal  of  practice  with  a 

the  sixth  grade.  I  am  10  years  of  age.  old  in  March,  and  my  brother  is  seven—  fountajn  pen.”— Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly 

Best  fOT  °-  P-EtM  AI,X  <10)’  Albert  Birmans,  Pennsylvania  n«>.  New  York. 


Massachusetts. 


(16),  New  York. 
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Draivn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Soliloquy — It  has  been  some  time  since 
you  diarists  received  any  criticism  con¬ 
cerning  your  diaries.  So  the  Advocate 
wishes  to  compliment  you  on  the  detail 
you  all  seem  to.be  evincing  of  late.  How¬ 
ever,  he  would  like  to  suggest  that  like 
“Rommie”  who  indeed  keeps  an  interest¬ 
ing  diary,  you  should  write  occasionally 
an  the  present  instead  of  the  “suggestive” 
past,  it  would  be  of  more  lasting  interest. 
—“The  Advocate.” 


Feb.  25 — Today  was  a  rest-up  on  the 
sizzling  heat  we  had  been  having.  Rain 
today,  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  I  took 
a  sort  of  tail-, spin  as  if  skiing  this 
evening  for  a  brief  fraction  of  a  second. 
I  had  both  hands  full,  but  I  regained  my 
balance  even  before  Pa  yelled  “Umk.” 
That  was  a  thrilling  sensation  I  could 
not  forget.  The  radio  is  mostly  static 
tonight  so  we’re  not  bothered  with  it. 

March  1  —  The  two  white  roosters 
fought  a  good  deal  today.  We  couldn’t 
keep  them  parted,  so  the  older  one  was 
practically  knocked  out.  Speaking  of 
roosters  I  wonder  how  Rommie  and  Job 
are  getting  along  now.  This  afternoon 
I  helped  haul  out  the  manure  and  haul 
a  load  of  hay.. 

March  2 — Snowed  all  day.  It  melted 
for  a  while,  then  started  getting  colder. 
It  looks  as  -if  March  is  out  to  give  us 
all  she  has. — “Jette.” 


Feb|.  21 — Much  obliged  to  V.  V.  for  the 
correction,  but  to  tell  the  truth  the  horse’s 
laugh  is  on  him. !  It  was  all  my  attitude ; 
namely  the  ask  me  another  attitude.  I 
didn’t  expect  to  be  correct  and  neither 
did  anyone  else  expect  me  to  be.  Nobody 
cared.  So  why  all  the  flustration?  But 
since  Y.  V.  is  so  wrought  up  over  a  slight 
technicality  I  shall  point  out  a  mistake 
lhat  he  made.  He  said  that  we  see  stars 
below  the  horizon — which  we  don’t.  Also 
he  did  not  imply  the  fact  that  the  sun 
itself  is  a  star. 

I  really  did  some  work  in  English 
today,  for  my  teacher  seems  to  evince 
a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  such 
work.  I  had  to  give  a  description  of  a 
scene  from  a  window.  At  last  I  had  the 
disgusting  result.  To  me  it  seemed  only 
a  scrambled  mess;  sunshine,  melting  snow, 
spectacular  reflection  from  the  river,— 
houses,  trees,  a  hill  for  the  background, 
a  few  fleecy  white  clouds,  a  dull  blue  sky, 
and  what-not.- — “Fenny.” 


Feb.  17 — The  coldest  day  we’ve  had 
this  Winter  with  the  thermometer  at — 
35.  Too  cold  for  comfort  even  with  our 
steam  heat  at  school.  Defying  the  rules 
which  say  that  the  radiators  shall  be 
regulated  by  teachers  only,  I  turned  them 
on  in  every  class-room.  Most  of  the 
teachers  objected  so  I  suffered  in  almost 
all  the  classes.  Teachers  should  live  on 
the  North  Pole  since  they  enjoy  zero  and 
lower  weather  so  much.  English  test; 
which  no  words  can  express.  How  I 
despise  Pope  and  all  his  tribe.  Rhymed 
couplets  forsooth — Ugh  ! 

Feb.  21. — Warmest  day  of  the  year. 
Thawing  us  out  from  last  Monday’s 
siege.  Got  my  tests  back  and  passed! 
The  teachers  all  had  fits,  and  so  did  I. 
Came  home  tonight  and  missed  the  basket 
ball  game.  It’s  so  wet  that  the  cats  can 
hardly  get  between  the  house  and  the 
barn.  In  fact  Peter  fell  in  a  hole  that 
was  too  big  for  him.  He  was  pretty 
excited  when  he  got  out.  That  kitten 
is  more  faithful  than  any  hired  man.  He 
goes  to  the  barn  every  time  anybody  does. 

Feb.  22. — Washington’s  birthday,  and 
still  too  warm.  If  it  freezes  it  will  be 
icy.  Received  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  read  it 
carefully.  I  admire  the  “Horses  of 
Steel.”  a  great  deal.  O,  if  1  could  only 
draw!  The  radio  is  all  mixed  up  to¬ 
night.  Stations  crossed.  One  man  is 
reading  some  sort  of  poem  and  the  other 
is  telling  something  about  his  17th  broad¬ 
cast.  I  didn’t  catch  what. — “Jay.” 


Feb.  7. — Deserted  the  bed  at  8  :30.  Did 
some  odd  work  about  the  house  till  12, 
and  went  (not  without  my  dinner)  ex¬ 
ploring  an  old  mine  shaft  with  Tony  and 
Dubb.  We  got  down  about  a  hundred 
feet  and  couldn’t  go  any  farther  on  ac¬ 
count  of  water  being  in  the  bottom.  I 
burned  my  initials  on  the  wall  with  the 
carbide  lamp,  and  annihilated  four  bats. 
Tony  got  an  awful  scare.  As  he  was 
leading  in  a  particularly  tight  place,  he 
heard  a  buzzing  by  his  right  ear,  and  he 
certainly  did  jump.  He  thought  it  was 
a  snake. 

Feb.  9. — Went  skating  with  Tony  and 
borrowed  Tony’s  skates,  intending  to  show 
him  up.  But  I  show’ed  myself  down. 
That’s  nothing  though.  Before  we  got 
home,  which  was  11  P.  M.,  I  pretty  near 
froze.  It  was  cold,  something  awful. 
While  Tony  was  skating  I  wras  watching 
him  and  I  certainly  wished  I  could 
skate.  O  well ! — “Silver  Fox.” 


Feb.  20. — We  have  just  experienced  a 
change  of  weather — not  that  it  is  re- 

( Continued  on  Page  460) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 


A  Gardener's  Dream — By  Barbara 
Knowles  (18),  Rhode  Island 


What  Do  You  Think? — By  Pearl  Wilfert 
(18),  New  York 


Drawn  by  June  Doolittle,  New  York 
Springtime  in  the  North  Woods 

Northern  snow’s  still  deep  and  drifted 
’Round  the  trees  so  brown  and  bare, 
Winter  red  gleams  from  the  sunset, 

But  there’s  Springtime  in  the  air. 

Sharp  winds  whistle  through  the  forest, 
And  the  sky  grows  dark  and  gray, 
But  the  maple  sap  is  running, 
Springtime’s  not  so  far  away. 

Moon  and  stars  look  cold  and  icy, 

But  the  mountain  streams  run  fast, 
Logs  will  soon  come  down  a-floating, 

For  the  Springtime’s  here,  at  last. 

— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Krebs  (13), 
New  York 


Mix  two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  one-half 
cup  lard,  two  eggs  and  one-half  cup  cocoa. 
Stir  well.  Then  add  one  cup  of  sour  milk 
(or  one  cup  hot  water)  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Mix  thoroughly.  Then  last 
add  2%  cups  flour.  The  longer  this  cake 
is  mixed  the  better  it  tastes.  The  recipe 
makes  twm  good-sized  cakes.  —  From 
Louise  Moser  (15),  Pennsylvania. 


That  First  Glad  Feelin’ — By  Charlotte 
Dolly  (16),  New  York 


Ice  Fields,  Lake  Erie — By  Eeli 
Hirsimaki  (17),  Ohio 


Mud!— By  Yin  Vale  (16),  New  Jersey 


Luna  Moth 

The  Luna  moth  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  American  moths  and  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  North  America.  They 
are  an  exquisite  pale  green  color,  the 
margin  of  the  fore  wings  is  purplish  and 
the  color  extends  across  the  thorax.  Near 
the  body  are  long  furry  scales,  pure  white. 
The  fringes  of  the  wings  are  white,  yel¬ 
low  or  red.  On  each  wing  a  transparent 
spot  is  edged  with  white,  black  or  some¬ 
times  red.  The  hind  wflngs  are  drawn 
out  in  long  tails.  The  body  is  almost 
pure  white  and  the  legs  are  reddish.  The 
antennae  are  pectinate  and  those  of  the 
female  narrow.  The  moth  does  not  eat. 
The  caterpillars  feed  on  hickory,  birch, 
butternut,  walnut  and  sometimes  oak. — 
By  “Eudamus.” 


What  we  call  Luck 
Is  simply  Pluck  ; 

And  doing  things  over  and  over: 
Courage  and  Will 
Perseverance  and  Skill, 

Are  the  four  ‘leaves  of  Luck’s  clover. 

■ — Sent  by  Nellie  Kayder,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Florence  Swan,  Colorado 


Weather  Forecast 

What  though,  for  year  upon  year  after 
memory’s  dawning, 

For  ages  and  centuries  back,  as  our 
forefathers  tell, 

Spring's  light  step  all  closely  pursuing 
the  hoof-prints  of  Winter, 

Calls  light  to  the  hill-top,  trails  flowers 
in  the  depths  of  the  dell. 

What  though,  even  now,  we  may  trace, 
under  granular  snowdrifts, 

By  frequent  repassing  impressed  on 
the  moist  loam,  her  track — 

That  does  not  certainly  prove  that  again 
we  will  see  her, 

That  is  not  positive  proof  that  she’s 
soon  coming  back. 

But  late  in  the  midnight  last  night, 
while  the  village  was  sleeping 

My  own  eyelids  closed  ’neath  the  lead- 
heavy  weight  of  my  dreams, 

Out  of  those  same  dreams  I  heard  the  far 
laughter  of  water. 

The  swift  whirr  of  light-feathered 
wings  where  the  azure  light  gleams. 

And  out  of  the  dawning  today  there  were 
billows  of  music, 

Like  wind-swollen  water-waves  steadily 
beating  my  brow, 

And  in  my  own  heart  T  am  hearing  the 
turbulent  throbbing  of  heart¬ 
strings — 

With  these  for  my  omens,  her  advent 
I’m  not  doubting  now. 

— Lois  I.  Russell  (19). 

New  York. 


Scared? 

O  tell  me  quick,  were  you  ever  afraid — 
Ever  fee]  ghostly  as  in  bed  you  lay? 
Did  your  heart  stop  beating 
As  he  crept  up  to  you — 

And  you  let  out  a  yell  as  he  did,  too? 

Did  your  fingers  clutch  the  cover 
As  he,  cornered,  seemed  to  hover — 

Did  you  gasp  for  breath  and  cry 
As  you  seemed  to  reach  the  sky? 

Ah  take  it  from  me  and  be  kind — 

It  does  not  pay  to  fight  the  wind. 

— By  Pembroke  The  Terrible. 


The  Mountain  Nymph 

She  wanders  through  the  canyons  grand 
Where  shafts  of  golden  sunlight  fall ; 
She  runs  and  skips,  she  laughs  and 
shouts, 

The  echoes  answer  to  her  call. 

She  runs  along  a  sunlit  ridge 
And  looks  into  the  depths  below ; 

She  flies  and  floats,  she  skims  and  dives, 
Vanishing  in  the  sunset  glow. 

— By  Florence  Swan,  Colorado. 


Spring  Fever 

Let  me  roam  the  hills  and  climb  the  trees. 

Let  me  be  as  idle  as  the  first  warm 
breeze, 

Let  me  jump  the  rocks  and  ford  the 
streams, 

Just  to  wander  astray  in  the  land  of  my 
dreams. 

Give  me  liberty  ! 

I’d  like  to  be  away  from  these  human 
herds, 

I’d  like  to  fly  as  high  as  the  birds, 

I’d  like  to  roam  the  country  alone, 

To  walk  the  earth  and  feel  the  stone. 

O  give  me  back  my  liberty  ! 

— By  Grace  V.  Cullis  (18). 

Connecticut. 


Sea  Gulls  in  the  Wind — Drawn  by 
Charlotte  Dolly  (16),  New  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 

Our  Page — the  creation  of  farm  boys 
and  girls. 

What  a  field  for  literature  is  here !  Not 
necessarily  because  Winter  is  leaving  and 
Spring  is  on  its  way,  because  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  everyone,  but  because  we  are  so 
close  to  the  facts  of  life.  I  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  many  readers  and 
therefore  writers,  seem  to  prefer  their 
facts  veiled,  or  shall  we  say  twisted,  so 
as  to  arrange  for  the  happy  ending. 
These  readers  are  inexperienced  but  the 
time  comes  for  them  all  when  they  rea¬ 
lize  that  every  hero  has  his  tragic  end¬ 
ing  if  his  life  is  carried  on  far  enough. 
Then  it  is  that  they  turn  to  the  tellers 
of  truth  who  exist  from  generation  to 
generation.  Truth  is  so  precious  that  the 
tiniest  grain  of  it  is  hoarded  and  saved, 
but  the  flimsy  makebelieve  that  once 
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passed  for  truth  with  them  is  soon  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  sooner  we  become  able  to  write 
with  the  power  that  is  truth,  the  soon¬ 
er  we  become  great.  One  may  be  quite 
sure  of  his  facts  and  yet  not  have  the 
truth,  because  he  is  so  close  that  the 
nearest  object  shuts  out  the  view  pf  the 
other  and  perhaps  more  important  ones. 
“Nobody  can  see  true  from  an  inch 
away,  but  he  who  looks  at  a  mile  at  a 
time  can’t  go  wrong,”  says  Chamberlain 
m  “The  Silver  Cord.” 

So  much  for  thinking  that  it  is  easy 
and  therefore  uninteresting  to  write  about 
one’s  life  on  a  farm.  Are  you  sure  that 
you  see  mother  and  father  as  they  really 
are  when  you  look  at  them 7  The  trees  in 
your  yard— have  you  thought  about  them 
"and  the  part  they  play  in  making  the 
world  a  place  lit  to  live  in?  Wake  up! 
— if  this  is  for  you,  which  of  course  is 
also  debatable.  '  There  are  those  who 
write  and  draw  for  Our  Page  who  know 
about  these  things,  and  it  shows  in  their 
work. 

Everybody  who  lives  on  a  farm  or  in 
the  country  has  the  advantage  of_  living 
close  to  real  things.  Let  us  not  imitate 
the  attempts  of  others,  but  trust  to  our 
own  eyes  and  resolve  to  draw  true.  If 
our  pictures  and  tales  sound  cheap  and 
insipid,  it  means  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake  made — poor  vision  somewhere. 
There  will  be  a  clearer  viewpoint  farther 
on  or  farther  up. 

Buds  are  opening,  new  life  is  begin¬ 
ning,  against  the  background  of  the 
month  of  April.  Just  now  we  are  wait¬ 
ing  between  acts  to  see  what  will  happen 
next.  We  are  interested  in  everything 
that  goes  on  about  the  farm.  Anything 
sad.  or  lively,  or  funny,  that  has  told 
you  something,  is  right  for  Our  Page. 

Sketches  may  be  drawn  in  any  con¬ 
venient  size,  and  in  black  ink  (water¬ 
proof)  if  you  can  possibly  get  it.  Nothing- 
transfers  as  well  as  good  black  ink.  Send 
all  contributions  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


“There  is  one  question  you  asked  me— 
if  my  surname  is  connected  with  All 
Baba.  The  tale  of  the  “Forty  Thieves 
is  from  the  country  my  father  came  from, 
which  is  Persia.  The  author  got  his 
ideas  from  there,  and  part  of  the  story 
is  true.  In  the  Winter  evenings  we  beg 
daddy  to  tell  us  a  story.  Really,  to  tel 
the  truth,  they  are  very  interesting  about 
his  boyhood  and  about  my  grandfather 
who  was  a  general  in  the  I  ersian  Army 
(he  died  in  the  war  in  191SA .  — Anna 
Genevieve  Baba  (15),  New  Jersey. 


“I  am  sending  a  poem  I  wrote  some 
time  ago.  It  is  the  result  of  an  lnspira- 
1  ion'  I  had  on  a  hike  away  up  in  the 
mountains.” — Florence  Swan,  Colorado. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  recognized  Yin  Vale’s 
ghoul  and  text  book  if  he  liadn  t  labelled 
it.  for  my  chemistry  is  a  much  more  in¬ 
viting  volume  than  his  appears  to  be.  1 
saw  my  name  mentioned  in  Violet  s  de¬ 
but,  and  I  would  thank  her  for  giving 
my  company  to  poor  Miss  Cull  is,  whom  1 
greatly  admire,  but  who  must  have  been 
bored  with  my  ceaseless  chatter.  Also  1 
am  glad  that  she  gave  me  a  lighted  taper 
and  a  quill  pen  and  parchment  paper,  but 
the  long  gown  and  mist-veiled  features 
aren’t  me — shapeless  tweed  were  more  to 
my  taste  in  dresses  and  in  real  life  my 
face  is  the  most  obvious  part  of  me.’  — 
Lois  Russell  (19),  New  York. 


“I  am  a  new  contributor,  but  I  do 
not  count  myself  as  a  stranger  because 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  enjoy  the  diary  section  and 
1  think  the  mystery  that  it  provides  adds 
interest  to  the  section.  I  actually  feel 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  regular  con¬ 
tributors,  and  I  look  for  their  contribu- 
tions  every  month.  I  am  a  junior  in  high 
school,  and  live  on  a  farm  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  I  liked  the  ‘Old  Spinning 
Wheel.’  ” — Sara  Ivriebel  (16),  Pennsyl¬ 


vania. 

“These  last  snows  have  made  me  home¬ 
sick  for  the  country.  Here  in  the  city 
the  streets  and  pavements  are  kept  clean, 
and  everyone  seems  to  hate  snow.  But 
the  trees  are  beautiful.  For  three  days 
it  snowed  continuously.  I  put  on  my 
zippers  and  my  oldest  coat  and  hat  so 
I  could  enjoy  the  weather.  It  felt  so 
good  to  hold  up  my  face  and  let  it  get 
wet,  and  to  slip  and  slide  wherever  I 
found  a  place,  but  some  people  looked  at 
me  as  if  I  were  crazy.” — Esther  Wright 
(16),  District  of  Columbia. 

“O.  P.  continues  to  grow.  That  piece 
from  Violet  was  good.  Skiing  seems  to 
be  a  favorite  sport  with  our  contributors. 
Is  that  because  it  is  so  easy  to  ridicule 
the  tumbles  that  go  with  it?” — Eugenia 
Powers  (17),  Vermont. 

“The  drawing  of  the  ‘Old  Spinning 
Wheel’  I  loved.  My  grandmother  had 
one  similar  to  it,  which  burned  with  the 
old  homestead  several  years  ago.” — Alice 
Dorsey,  Georgia. 

“I  seem  like  a  stranger  this  month — a 
greenhorn  looking  admiringly  from  afar 
on  something  new.  It  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  could  ever  have  written  any¬ 
thing  worthy  of  Our  Page,  or  ever  will 
again.  Dear,  dear !  How  a  month’s 
absence  will  aid  in  degrading  one’s  self- 
respect.” — Grace  Cullis,  Connecticut. 
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Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (16), 
Neiv  Jersey 


Le  Reve 

How  beautiful  the  night  is.  The  deep 
blue  velvet  of  the  sky  is  pierced  by  the 
rays  of  innumerable  stars,  and  illumed 
by  the  moon’s  cool  silver  light.  The 
sweet  odor  of  violets  comes  on  a  passing- 
zephyr,  for  they  are  thick  now  in  ferny 
glades  and  bosky  dells.  The  soft  clear 
gurgle  of  the  crystal  brook  on  whose 
banks  they  grow  thickly  sounds  like  faery 
laughter,  all  soft  tinklqs  and  little  mur- 
murings  of  delight.  How  good  the  fresh, 
damp  earth  smells,  alive  with  growing 
things!  The  maple  branches,  thick  with 
leaf  buds,  sway  gently. 

Suddenly  I  hear  the  sound  of  far-off 
flutes,  and  the  tinkling  of  thousands  of 
silver  bells!  A  glow  pervades  the  glade, 
and  a  host  of  wee  people  appear,  laugh¬ 
ing  merrily.  Faeries!  Dressed  in  gos¬ 
samer  satin,  rainbow  hued.  with  wings 
as  gay  and  beautiful  as  a  butterfly’s. 
Suddenly  I  realize  I  am  sitting  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  moss,  fringed  with  flowers !  The 
faeries’  ring ;  they  advance  and  form  a 
circle  around  me,  flitting  lightly  over  the 
flower  cups,  and  singing  in  high,  clear 
voices  : 

“Mortal,  thou  ’rt  a  pretty  creature, 

Fair  of  face  and  fair  of  feature. 

Come  and  join  our  faery  band 
And  ’round  the  mossy  ring  take  hand. 

We  dwell  in  a  distant  clime 

Where  ‘lofty  aisles  of  ambrosial  lime’ 

Enrich  the  air  with  an  essence  rare. 

‘The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms’ 
And  chippering  of  robins  fill  the  air. 

The  flower  cups  are  filled  with  dew, 

A  faery  nectar,  all  for  you. 

All  ’round  the  mossy  ring  take  hand, 

T a ke  ha nd — t a k e — li and — " 

What  was  that  noise?  My  dog,  bark¬ 
ing  excitedly  and  licking  my  hand  in  an 
effort  to  waken  me  !  I  had  fallen  asleep 
in  a  bed  of  violets,  and  my  faery  vision 
was  all  a  dream  !  What  a  prosaic  end¬ 


ing  !  , 

At  last,  I  again  bid  you,  adieu !  — 
Violet. 


Puzzle  Picture;  Find  the  Wolf — Drawn 
by  Barbara  Knowles,  Rhode  Island 


Gardens 

A  little  too  early  for  gardens,  but  not 
too  early  for  planning! 

I  wish  everyone  of  Our  Page  could 
have  a  garden  this  year.  They  are  so 
inexpensive  and  you  get  your  investment 
out  of  them  many  times  over  in  health, 
strength,  fun  and  profit. 

What  a  thrill  it  is  planning  and  plant¬ 
ing  a  garden,  and  then  see  the  bright 
green  shoots  start  up  from  the  ground 
into  the  fresh.  Spring  air.  All  of  you  I  m 
sure  can  find  a  small  plot  this  Spring 
that  you  can  spade  up,  fertilize  and  plant. 
I  will  not  describe  the  common  legume 
garden  as  all  catalogs  and  farm  papers 
have  descriptions.  If  the  readers  are  just 
starting  their  garden  for  the  first  time 
1  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  them 
and  impart  my  scanty  information.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  had  my  own  garden  since 
1924  I  find  that  I  can  learn  something- 
new  each  year. 

One  sort  of  garden  that  is  not  so  well 
known  I  will  discuss  in  this  column — 
that  is  the  rock  garden.  This  attractive 
garden  is  harder  to  make  than  others 
but  is  much  more  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
If  possible  the  garden  should  be  in  a 
shady  place  near  a  small  brook  or  spring. 
Next  in  order  to  make  it  “rocky”  you 
must  get  a  number  of  rocks  and  smaller 
stones.  Rich  dirt  is  then  put  in  between 
the  niches.  Here  you  will  plant  your 
flowers.  All  the  flowers  can  be  found 
growing  wild  in  the  woods  or  along  some 
streams.  Use  your  judgment  in  regard 
to  tiie  ones  you  wish  to  use.  However  I 
suggest  that  you  include  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Sweet  flag,  wild  Iris,  and  lilies 


may  be  planted  near  the  water,  honey¬ 
suckle  (columbine),  violets,  yellow  ad¬ 
der’s  tongue  and  hollyhocks.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  some  wood  ferns.  If  you  are  success¬ 
ful  write  a  note  about  it  to  Our  Page. 
Here’s  wishing  you  luck  ! — Carl  Ratsch 
(16),  New  York. 


Down  in  Georgia 

February  28. — For  several  weeks  we’ve 
been  having  beautiful,  warm,  sunshiny 
weather.  The  farmers  are  busy  with  the 
Spring  plowing,  getting  the  ground  ready 
for  the  planting  season. 

We’re  planting  our  early  gardens.  The 
Irish  potatoes  and  early  corn  were  put 
into  the  ground  last  week.  Turnips  and 
English  peas  are  poking  their  venture¬ 
some  little  heads  through  the  soil. 
Cabbage  and  onions  are  being  set  out. 

The  jonquils  are  patches  of  gold,  while 
the  peach  trees  are  lumps  of  rose-colored 
beauty.  All  the  birds  are  with  us  again, 
and  |he  air  is  filled  with  their  music. 
Robins,  bluebirds,  mocking-birds,  wrens 
and  all  happy  as  the  day  is  long. — Alice 
Dorsey.  Georgia. 


Not  Quite  Spring 

Dear  O.  P.  Friends  :  It’s  not  here  just 
yet  but  it’s  so  near  that  I  thought  I’d 
answer  your  letter  before  it  does  come 
and  make  it  impossible.  Y’know  it’s 
funny  about  Spring.  It  makes  you  glad 
you're  living  and  a  fellow  would  think 
that  if  you  were  glad  you  were  living 
you’d  want  to  get  around  and  do  things. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Wright  (15), 

New  York 

But  that’s  the  funny  thing  about  Spring. 
Though  it  makes  you  happy  all  over  in¬ 
side,  it  also  makes  you  not  want  to  do 
things.  So  I'm  writing  you  before  it’s 
too  late. 

We've  had  some  pretty  cold  days  since 
I  last  wrote  you,  though  now  it’s  been 
pretty  warm  for  about  a  week.  You 
know  how  you  find  snakes  lying  around 
like  they  were  dead  about  this  time  of  the 
year.  Well,  I've  something  to  tell  you 
about  that — and  Sis.  It  happened  yes¬ 
terday  and  she’s  just  getting  over  it.  I 
didn’t  know  it  would  have  that  effect. 
Anyway,  she  isn’t  dead,  though  for  about 
10  minutes  or  so  there  it  was  pretty 
doubtful.  It  happened  like  this:  The 
night  had  been  cold  but  in  the  morning 
the  sun  was  out  full  force.  Sis,  without 
even  asking,  decides  to  take  me  for  a 
walk.  Course,  I  wanted  to  go,  but  that 
isn’t  the  point.  Anyway,  we  went.  Like 
she  always  does  she  kidded  me  about  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  especially  about  Elsie  who 
you  know  as  well  as  I  is  just  a  friend. 
But  Sis  let  on  different  and  so  I  started 
on  her.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  still 
afraid  of  snakes.  “Still?”  after  looking 
closely  around  to  see  if  there  was  any, 
she  finished  with  a  look  on  her  face  like 
she  was  15  years  older  instead  of  just 
four,  “Afraid?  I  never  was!”  Oh,  no! 
Not  long  after  that  we  reached  the  lower 
meadow  where  it’s  like  a  swamp  on  rainy 
days.  She  saw  it  first.  She  grabbed  my 
arm  and  pointed  to  it.  It  was  a  black- 
snake  about  two  feet  long  stretched 
straight  out  with  its  eyes  closed  and  per¬ 
fectly  still.  The  idea  came  to  me  like  a 
shot.  “Why,  it's  dead.”  I  said  and  picked 
it  up  holding  it  to  her  view  as  she  moved 
back.  “See.  it  doesn’t  even  move.”  It 
didn’t;  it’d  have  to  be  warmer  than  my 
two  fingers  made  it,  to  be  able  to  move. 
I  laid  it  down,  where  the  sun  could 
shine  on  it.  Not  afraid  of  snakes?  She 
was  even  afraid  of  a  dead  one,  I  told 
her.  At  this  her  face  became  hardlike, 
and  she  said.  “Is  that  so?  Well.  I’ll 
just  show  you.  I'll  pick  it  up  with  my 
hand  instead  of  just  with  two  fingers.” 
I  was  just  going  to  suggest  something- 
like  that.  She  picked  it  up.  It  hung 
limp  in  her  hand ;  in  order  to  convince 
me  she  said  she  would  open  its  mouth 
with  her  other  hand.  All  this  time  we 
were  in  the  sun.  She  just  got  her  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  snake’s  mouth  when  it  gave 
a  vicious  wiggle.  Boy!  I  don’t  think 
I'll  see  another  face  as  white  as  hers 
was  at  that  moment  if  I  live  a  hundred 
years.  Instead  of  letting  the  snake  go 
she  clutched  onto  it  tighter.  Y'ou  could 
hardlv  blame  the  snake;  it  was  being- 
choked  and  so  it  bit  her.  I'm  glad  it. 
wasn’t  a  poisonous  snake.  She  let  it  go 
then,  and  the  snake  crawled  away  to  its 
own  business.  But  what  happened  next 
made  me  a  little  scared,  too.  I  turned 
my  eyes  from  the  snake  and  there  was 
Si's  curled  up  on  the  ground  looking  just 
as  dead  as  the  snake  did  10  minutes  be¬ 
fore.  '  Y’know  I’d  never  seen  anyone  faint 
before  so  I  just  sat  down  beside  her  and 
looked  at  her  pretty  white  face  and  just 
hoped  for  the  best.  By  the  time  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  was  ready  to  go 
home  I  was  sorry  and  told  her  so.  She 
was  still  pale,  but  she  just  smiled  and 
we  both  decided  not  to  say  anything 
about  it;  it  wouldn’t  do  her  any  good, 
and  as  you  know  mother,  you'll  agree  it 
wouldn’t  do  me  any  good,  either.  This 


is  the  end  of  the  sheet  so  I'll  have  to 
close.  “Bumps”  and  I  send  you  best  re¬ 
gards.— “Billy.” 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  459) 
markable,  but  Monday  the  thermometer 
stood  at  25  and  today  it  is  57.  We  have 
slush  also,  and  I  have  wet  feet.  Had  a 
whale  of  a  history  test.  I  studied  and 
fumed  and  worried,  then  I  found  that 
somebody  had  corrected  it  wrong,  so  1 
had  all  that  fuss  for  nothing. 

Feb.  22.  —  Washington’s  birthday. 
Helped  clean  out  the  henhouse.  Dust 
and  feathers — bah  !  Job  was  an  angel, 
but  Jack  Priest  was  not.  He  flew  out 
of  the  window  and  made  a  trans-Atlantic 
flight  for  the  plum  bushes.  What  good. 
I  ask,  are  plum  trees  which  do  naught 
but  serve  as  a  refuge  for  delinquent 
roosters?  Well,  finally  I  hauled  him  out 
from  under  the  henhouse  with  a  hoe. 
The  idea  of  an  aristocratic  bird  like  him 
coming  to  that! 

Went  to  the  barn  before  breakfast  and 
among  other  things  struggled  vigorously 
with  a  hungry  but  contrary  calf,  which 
refused  to  drink  properly.  Well,  I  was 
pretty  well  disgusted.  I  set  the  bucket 
down  so  he  couldn’t  tip  it  over  and  went 
after  my  own  breakfast.  When  I  got. 
back  Mr.  Calf  had  drunk  his  milk.  Guess 
lie  got  starved  to  it.  I  shan't  waste  my 
time  on  him  again — particularly  when 
I'm  hungry  myself. 

Cast  aside  the  dignity  of  my  years 
and  spent  my  leisure  time  paddling  in 
the  water.  Digging  ditches.  What  fun 
I  would  have  had  if  1  had  been  only  10 
years  old  and  not  useful.  Alas.  I  am 
my  age.  and  others  consider  me  useful. — 
“Rommie.” 


Feb.  17. — -Tiddly  calved  Feb.  3.  It  was 
a  bull ;  he  had  a  white  tip  on  the  end  of 
his  tail.  His  feet  were  white.  We  sold 
it  to  Burchard.  He  gave  us  $7  for  it. 
Amy  calved  Feb.  16.  She  had  a  big- 
bull  calf.  It  was  a  pretty  dark  brown. 
Tippy  is  still  bigger  than  his  sister.  He 
still  has  his  white  tip  on  his  tail.  He 
stays  in  the  horse  barn  and  hunts  for 
rats.  We  cleaned  up  one  rat’s  nest. 
Wow,  what  a  mess  !  corncobs  and  paper. 
There  were  four  rats  in  the  nest  and  we 
were  so  slow  we  couldn’t  kill  them. 

It  was  20  below  zero  this  morning.- 
We  did  not  go  to  school.  It  was  so  cold 
the  bus  didn’t  come.  Johnny  is  sick 
abed.  He  has  a  cold.  He  is  lucky.  He 
has  not  done  a  thing.  I  wish  I  were  as 
lucky  as  he.  The  mail  man  got  stuck  the 
other  day  and  had  to  get  Mr.  Davis  to 
help  him  out. — Erwin  L.  Griffiths  (10), 
Connecticut. 


Feb.  21. — Prickly  heat  in  midwinter  is 
a  most  miserable  malady !  It  was  so  ter¬ 
ribly  warm  last  night  that  I  half  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  myself  suffocated  by  morn¬ 
ing.  I  really  didn’t  get  to  sleep  until 
after  the  clock  had  struck  1  A.  M.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to 
get  up  this  morning.  But  what  can  one 
do  with  a  turbulent  sister  sleeping  in  the 
same  bed?  Nothing  at  all  but  get  up,  I 
guess. 

We  had  an  examination  in  science 
class,  which  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
period.  However,  a  few  extra  minutes  not 
previously  allotted  do  not  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  even  when  one  has  more  than 
enough  work  to  do.  We  had  company 
for  dinner — I  mean  my  sister  did,  for  I 
was  too  busy  to  eat  much  dinner.  They 
had  a  great  time  telling  stories  to  each 
other.  Our  Page  awaited  my  arrival 
from  school  this  afternoon.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  it  is  the  best  page  that 
has  appeared  for  some  time — the  fullest, 
at  any  rate.  Jay,  I  think  I  enjoy  dis¬ 
agreements  fully  as  well  as  you  do,  and 
I  “stick  to  my  point"  about  as  tenacious¬ 
ly  as  you — but  that’s  all  the  good  it  will 
*do  either  of  us  until  one  or  the  other  of 
us  furnishes  conclusive  proof.  Rommie, 
I  think  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to 
me,  you  had  better  scribble  it  off  on 
paper  and  send  it  to  me  in  care  of  Mrs. 
Unger.  1  think  she  will  accommodate 
you.  I  was  glad  to  see  Florence  Swan 
reappear  this  month,  and  tfliose  horses 
looked  to  me  like  bucking  broncos.  — 
“Larabie.” 


Feb.  9. — I  made  the  suggestion  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  attic  this  morning  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  old  Edison  phonograph  down.  So 
tonight  my  brother  went  up  after  the  box 
of  records  and  I  had  to  follow  with  an 
old  oil  lamp  which  gave  a  very  faint 
light  in  the  dark  corners.  We  climbed 
over  broken  chairs,  boxes,  piles  of  paper. 
Each  minute  both  of  us  thought  our 
hearts  would  jump  out  of  our  mouth. 
First  thing  we  discovered  was  a  mouse 
nest.  They  played  whoopee  with  most  of 
the  records. 

Feb.  22. — I  went  for  a  walk  this  after¬ 
noon  ;  visited  an  old  cemetery  back  in 
the  fields.  I  was  scared  to  go  in,  so 
walked  on  the  high  wall  which  surrounds 
it.  I  came  back  and  we  all  went  for 
watercress.  I  got  hold  of  a  dead  snake 
ling  on  the  bank,  picked  it  up  and  dad 
nearly  had  a  cat  fit;  thought  it  was  alive. 
But  later  I  did  come  around  with  three 
nice  long  ones.  The  weather  is  almost 
like  Summer.  This  evening  we  thought 
we  would  like  to  go  down  along  the  big 
creek,  so  we  went.  It  was  pitch  dark 
when  we  came  back,  when  all  at  once  we 
thought  we  walked  in  the  creek ;  it  was 
only  a  flooded  field.  I  was  mud  up  to 
my  knees  nearly.  Brother’s  rubbers  must 
have  thought  they  hit  China. — Another 
Pembroke 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Suits  and  Ensembles. — The  useful 
tailored  suit  has  returned  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  this  Spring.  Such 
suits  have  a  skirt  about  12  inches  above 
ground,  and  the  perky  little  suits  of  last 
Spring  can  only  be  modernized  when 
they  have  a  real  hem  to  let  down.  The 
jacket  suit  always  has  an  even  hem  line, 
or  merely  a  sloping  flare,  and  many  of 
the  coats  curve  m  decidedly  at  the  waist, 
or  give  a  peplum  effect.  The  higher 
curving  waist  line  calls  for  a  tuck-in 
blouse.  Jacket  suits  or  “costumes”  as 
the  English  call  them  have  been  in  style 
all  Winter,  but  are  never  heavy  enough 
for  our  really  severe  weather.  We  were 
examining  one  Winter  jacket  suit,  really 
more  suitable  for  early  Spring,  which  was 
priced  at  $110.  This  was  a  beautiful 
quality  of  English  herringbone  in  dark 
brown,  the  coat  with  a  large  badger 
collar.  We  were  interested  in  the  way 
the  fur  collar  was  attached  in  front,  but 
left  loose  at  the  back,  where  there  was 
no  under  collar  of  cloth,  the  fur  fitting 
closely  like-  a  separate  neckpiece.  This 
suit  had  a  beige  silk  blouse,  which  was 
included  with  it.  There  is  a  return  of 
the  contrasting  blouse  with  cloth  suits, 
which  we  think  a  very  pretty  fashion ; 
all  sorts  of  gay  colors  are  offered.  We 
also  see  some  coats  lined  with  check 
silk,  with  a  blouse  of  the  same  chenk. 
Dark  blue  suits  are  much  in  style,  with 
hat,  shoes  and  purse  to  match.  We  have 
seen  some  of  these  blue  suits  with  a 
flesh-colored  or  coral  blouse,  for  pink  in 
all  shades  is  once  more  in  fashion. 

More  Juvenile  Modes. — Little  chil¬ 


front  to  where  the  pockets  were  set  in, 
where  the  bands  turned  back  at  each  side 
in  a  wide  V  that  went  across  the  top  of 
the  pocket ;  an  excellent  plan  in  a  thin 
unlined  material,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  sag  at  the  pockets.  Deep  gauntlet 
cuffs  finished  the  sleeves  and  there  was 
a  brown  suede  belt  which  passed  under 
the  band  at  each  side.  The  belt  and  the 
cape  are  the  two  outstanding  features 
of  the  new  coats,  the  belt  of  course  at  the 
natural  waist  line,  and  this  gives  an_out- 
line  we  have  hardly  seen  since  1915. 

The  dress  shown  with  this  coat  was 
cream  pongee  with  large  coin  spots  of 
dark  brown.  Spots  and  dots  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fashionable,  either  large  coin 
spots  or  “spattered”  dots,  and  sometimes 
both  together.  White  dots  on  a  black 
or  solid  colored  background — blue,  green, 
red  or  brown — are  very  popular.  For 
serviceable  Summer  wear  black  with 
white  spots  or  dots  always  makes  a  cool¬ 
looking  dress  for  the  older  woman. 

Black  and  White. — The  dress  at  the 
right  shows  a  plain  black  silk  with 
lingerie  trimming,  which  has  returned 
among  the  feminine  styles.  The  dress 
w’as  black  crepe  de  chine,  in  a  modified 
princess  style  shaped  by  circular  seams 
from  just  above  the  natural  waist  line, 
while  a  narrow  panel  went  down  the 
front.  The  lower  part  of  the  dress  was 
circular,  with  considerable  flare,  A 
bertha  collar  extending  to  the  tips  of  the 
shoulders  was  formed  of  circular  rows  of 
net  footing  on  a  net  foundation,  w’hile  a 
square  tab  of  the  net  extended  below  on 
the  panel.  The  sleeves  had  very  original 
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dren’s  clothes  are,  as  enthusiastic  moth¬ 
ers  say,  “too  sweet  for  words,”  and  those 
shown  by  shops  catering  to  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  trade  are  usually  the  simplest. 
The  dress  shown  at  the  left  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  so  simple  that  a  stock  pattern 
could  be  used  in  making  it,  but  it  is  both 
new  and  pretty.  It  is  a  perfectly  plain 
dress  with  little  tucks  at  the  shoulders 
to  give  fullness,  and  without  sleeves.  The 
novelty  is  .the  front  closing,  which  is  cut 
across  diagonally  to  form  a  sharp  point, 
with  the  binding  continuing  straight  be¬ 
low.  In  addition  to  the  strap  extending 
down  from  the  angle  of  the-  point,  two 
other  straps  of  the  binding,  in  graduated 
length,  extended  below  the  point.  The 
armholes  were  bound.  This  dress  was 
white  cotton  broadcloth,  with  old  rose 
binding ;  there  were  three  rose-colored 
linen  buttons  fastening  the  point  over. 
We  have  seen  little  frocks  of  this  style 
in  colored  broadcloth,  with  contrasting 
binding,  and  also  in  cotton  prints. 

Next  is  a  little  frock  of  pale  blue  hand¬ 
kerchief  linen,  this  being  just  as  simple 
in  style  as  .the  preceding  one.  In  this 
case  the  little  tucks  at  the  shoulders  were 
brought  down  as  far  as  the  pockets.  These 
pockets,  and  the  deep  bib  front,  were  of 
white  handkerchief  linen,  and  were  bor¬ 
dered  with  embroidery.  This  embroi¬ 
dery  consisted  of  wreaths  of  shaded  pink 
roses,  and  little  green  leaves,  worked  like 
the  popular  handkerchief  embroidery. 
The  bib  front  was  set  in,  the  embroidery 
going  over  the  seam ;  the  little  pockets 
set  on,  the  edge  being  covered  with  the 
embroidery.  The  round  collar  of  white 
was  bound  with  the  blue,  and  had  a 
little  tie  of  the  blue  binding.  This  was 
an  exquisite  little  frock,  all  hand-made, 
but  would  launder  perfectly.  This  dress, 
too,  was  sleeveless.  This  model  would 
be  very  pretty  in  white  handkerchief 
linen  with  the  colored  embroidery. 

A  Silk  Coat.  —  The  central  figure 
shows  one  of  the  unlined  silk  coats  .that 
are  so  useful,  either  as  part  of  an  en¬ 
semble,  or  for  seprate  use.  This  was  a 
heavy  brown  crepe,  and  the  coat  was 
finished  with  a  little  shoulder  cape,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  fashions  of 
the  Spring.  We  see  capes  on  coats  of 
all  styles,  woolen  or  silk,  and  on  many 
dresses,  too.  The  coat  figured  had  no 
fastenings  as  it  did  not  quite  meet  in 
front ;  it  had  a  band  of  the  material  ap¬ 
plied  around  the  neck  and  down  the 


cuffs  of  the  net  frills.  The  foundation 
was  a  circular  piece  of  net  covered  with 
the  frills;  a  round  piece  with  a  central 
aperture  through  which  the  sleeve  ex¬ 
tended.  These  cuffs  were  set  on  about 
four  or  five  inches  above  the  edge  of  the 
sleeve,  the  cuff  being  held  back  by  a  few 
stitches  at  the  top,  while  the  remainder 
fell  free.  This  was  a  pretty  and  novel 
cuff,  and  these  lingerie  accessories  gave 
the  dress  a  very  dainty  and  feminine  look, 
while  a  narrow  girdle  of  the  silk  ac¬ 
centuated  the  higher  waistline. 

Dots  and  Scallops.  —  The  child’s 
dress  at  the  right  was  a  dotted  print 
with  scalloped  trimming.  It  was  a  white 
ground  with  pink  dots,  the  scalloped 
trimming  being  solid  pink  percale.  The 
dress,  the  usual  straight  little  smock,  was 
set  into  a  pointed  yoke  with  groups  of 
tucks.  Circular  cap  sleeves  were  scal¬ 
loped  along  the  edge  and  a  scalloped  band 
of  the  solid  pink  set  under  it.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  frock  was  scalloped  and  scal¬ 
lops  of  the  pink  laid  under  it.  This  was 
a  very  pretty  little  dress,  and  the  idea 
of  the  trimming  may  be  adapted  to  any 
simple  pattern.  This  is  easy  to  launder 
and  simple  to  make. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Sleeves  are  cer¬ 
tainly  asserting  themselves  this  Spring; 
they.  are  trimmed  with  bows,  buttons, 
floating  ends  and  all  sorts  of  gauntlets 
and  cuffs.  We  noted  one  evening  dress 
which  really  had  sleeves  that  began  at 
the  elbows ;  there  was  merely  a  loose 
strap  of  material  from  the  armhole  to 
the  elbow,  where  this  strap  held  a  flow¬ 
ing  sleeve  of  tulle  that  almost  reached 
the  knee. 

Newer  than  the  pastel  colors  are  some 
faint  shades  known  as  .  “tinted  white,” 
which  include  mauve  white,  peony  white, 
blue  white,  etc.  There  is  also  much  ap¬ 
proval  of  pink;  pink  neckwear,  pipk 
blouses,  pink  jewelry  and  a  touch  of 
pink  on  black  hats.  This  color  has  not 
been  much  in  favor  of  recent  years. 

Sleeveless  blouses  of  sheer  batiste  are 
offered  for  wear  with  a  tailored  suit. 
They  have  a  double  pleated  frill  in  front 
which  gives  a  pretty  finish  to  a  suit.  We 
saw  them  recently  in  eggshell,  peach,  sky 
blue,  tulip  green  and  white  for  $1.95. 
There  are  also  pretty  blouses  in  hand¬ 
kerchief  linen  having  short  sleeves;  either 
little  puffs  or  straight  sleeves  ending 
above  the  elbow,  either  with  a  plain  cuff 
(Continued  on  Page  407) 


“I  never  read  a  Blue -Print 


in  my  life  — 

Tmt  my  brother 
up  the  house  in  a  h 
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THE  SENATOR 
,045  Complete 
(Except 
masonry) 


writes  Joseph  Shirley.  Liberty 
construction  plans  are  so  easy  to 
follow,  many  with  no  carpenter 
experience  build  their  own 
homes.  Mill-cut  system  saves 
nearly  half  of  labor.  Write  for 
original  Liberty  book  and  see 
how  factory  prices  also  save  you 
30%  on  materials.  3  to  8  rooms, 
$392  to  $1558.  Price  includes 
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all  highest  quality  lumber  cut  to  fit,  doors, 
windows,  stairs,  high-grade  interior  wood¬ 
work,  lath,  shingles,  hardware,  glass,  paints, 
nails,  etc.,  complete.  Porch  included.  Ma¬ 
terials  fully  guaranteed.  Time  payments 
if  desired.  You  can  be  living  in  your 
own  home  six  weeks  from  now.  Hundreds 
saved  $288  to  $1,000  and  up.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOK  today. 

LIBERTY  HOMES 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  30-C.  Bay  City.  Michigan 


LIBERTY  RAYS  FREIGHT 


What  Bonds 
Shall  I  Buy? 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  investors 
have  answered  this  question  by  pur¬ 
chasing  in  the  last  12  years  more  than  a 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  Federal  Land  Bank 
Bonds,  mutually  guaranteed  by  the  Twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks  under  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  Backed  by 
first  farm  mortgages  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms,  these  bonds  offer  con¬ 
servative  investors  all  the  features  deemed 
desirable  in  long-term,  safe  investments — 
stability  of  income,  ready  collateral,  mar¬ 
ketability,  desirable  maturities,  and  tax 
exemption.  These  features  are  reflected  in 
the  interest  rates.  Interest  is  paid  semi¬ 
annually. 

The  12  banks  have  total  capital,  legal  and 
other  reserves  and  undivided  profits,  aggre¬ 
gating  more  than  $84,000,000.  Their  total 
assets  exceed  $1,300,000,000. 

Although  operating  since  1916,  through 
the  worst  depression  ever  experienced  by 
agriculture,  the  net  carrying  value  of  the 
real  estate,  sheriffs’  certificates  and  other 
items  owned  by  the  Twelve  Mutual  or  Co¬ 
operative  Federal  Land  Banks  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30, 1929  was  only  1.1  per  cent  of  their 
assets.  This  mutual  system — the  12  banks 
and  4662  local  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations —  affords  the  investor  the  added 
security  of  diversification,  for  it  operates 
not  in  one  or  two  states,  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  these  12  banks  make 
offerings  of  their  bonds.  Write  the  nearest 
Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent  for 
Circular  No.  16. 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  of 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash, 


Charles  R.  Dunn 

Fiscal  Agent 

FEDERAL  LAND 
BANKS 

31  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred- 
i  ted  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


Mail  this  slip  today 

National  Savings  Bank  ■ 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  * 

Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book-  J 

let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 

World.”  ■ 

■ 

Name  .  J 

Address  .  J 

City  . RNY  i 


(ft  jcura  Soap 

^  as  a  health  measure 

to  protect  the  skin  and  scalp  „ 

from  contagion  and  infection 


KODAK  FILMS 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 
ANY  SIZE  ROLL  FILM 


Developed  tor  Be.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Bertha  St.,  Alhan,,  N.  T. 


Wool 


RlAnkpfc  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
uiaimcio  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
Rattin?  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  good* 
oaiu,lo  that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Dnhpc  Write  for  catalogue  and  samples. 
IIO Deo  Prices  reasonable. 

west  unity  woolen  mills 

112  Lynn  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PAKK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  ltt  W.ydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK  -:- 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  in  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 
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Keep  up  the  Milk-Flow . .  • 


other  stubborn  ills  BAG  BALM  is 
a  safe  and  effective  aid. 

BAG  BALM  is  inexpensive  to  use; 
large  10-ounce  package  goes  a  long 
way — costs  only  600.  At  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 
Ask  for  valuable  82-page  Cow  Book 
— FREE. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


MODERN  dairying  cannot  af¬ 
ford  production  losses  due  to 
disorders  of  the  udder  or  teats.  At 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  use  BAG 
BALM.  The  quick  results  are  amaz¬ 
ing— often  clearing  up  nagging  in¬ 
juries  between  milkings. 

BAG  BALM  is  a  double-action 
healer.  Combined  with  a  refined 
medicated  ointment  is  a  remarkable 
penetrating  antiseptic  oil — made  by 
an  exclusive  process  controlled  by 
us.  This  oil  penetrates  deeply, 
carrying  into  the  delicate  tissues  the 
soothing,  healing  medication.  No 
harmful  or  unpleasant  ingredient — 
it  cannot  taint  the  milk. 

Cuts,  Chaps,  Cracked  Teats  and 
surface  hurts  are  usually  cleared  up 
in  a  few  hours.  For  treating  Caked 
Bag,  Inflammation,  Cow'  Pox  and 


keep  down 
the  losses 


<^0^0 

FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 


Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 


Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

54  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  Y ork  City 


MOORE  BROS. 

PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 

[EB^ —  •~~=l 

For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  SI. 00 

fjnrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send' 
riiLL  jng  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Never  Laid  up  Long 


KENDALL’S  is  “right  there”  for  easing 
pain,  ending  lameness,  treating  swell¬ 
ings  and  body  growths.  Horses  laid 
up  with  spavins,  sprains,  strains,  in¬ 
juries,  etc.,  are  soon  back  on  the  job 
when  KENDALL’S  is 
used.  This  powerful, 
penetrating  rub  used 
by  farmers  and  horse¬ 
men  for  over  50  years. 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes  at 
your  druggists  or 
postpaid  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

16  Main  St.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
50c  Book  Free 
Handysize,  84-page  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse  and  His 
Diseases — invaluable  to 
all  horse  owners.  Write 


With  the 

Maryland  Beefmaking. — H.  H.  K., 
Flanders,  N.  J.,  writes  (March  3)  :  “A 
reference  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  1  to  a  beef¬ 
making  practice  in  Maryland  interested 
me.  How  old  were  the  mentioned  steers 
when  purchased,  and  in  what  season  of 
the  year  were  they  bought?  How  long 
were  they  fed?  At  what  age  and  time 
of  year  were  they  marketed?  Please  give 
a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  used  in 
feeding  -and  caring  for  these  cattle  from 
time  of  their  arrival  at  the  farm  until 
they  went'  to  market,  including  also  a 
statement  of  the  cost  arid  selling  prices 
per  cwt.,  the  average  gains  made,  and 
the  amount  of  feed  and  silage  consumed.” 

A  550-lb.  Gain.  —  The  cattle  referred 
to  were  fed  in  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  by  a 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  With  Kenneth 
A.  Clark,  of  -the  University  of  Maryland, 
we  visited  the  feeder's  farm  in  January. 
At  that  time  he  was! beginning  to  feed  a 
lot  of  Hereford  calves  bred  in  Alabama. 
According  to  information  obtained  by 
Mr.  Clark,  the  cattle  alluded  to  by  H.  H. 
K.  were  bought  as  calves  in  December, 

1928,  and  were  sold  late  in  December, 

1929.  Among  the  42  head  there  were 
about  as  many  heifers  as  steers.  They 
were  well-bred  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Ilere- 
fords,  from  two  different  herds.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  feeder’s  farm,  they 
were  thin,  averaging  350  lbs.;  when  sold, 
they  averaged  a  little  more  than  900  lbs. 
This  is  a  gain  of  550  lbs.  a  head. 

Winter  Feeding.  —  During  their  first 
Winter  on  the  Maryland  farm,  the  calves 
received  silage,  clover  and  Timothy  hay, 
and  some  cottonseed  meal.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  they  were  turned  on  pas¬ 
ture  ;  they  grazed  until  Oct.  1,  when  they 
were  put  on  silage,  cottonseed  meal,  and 
hay  again.  During  this  period,  of  about 
100  days,  -they  received  all  the  silage  and 
hay  .that  they  wanted,  and  about  3  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal  per  head  per  day. 
During  the  last  few  weeks,  they  got  as 
much  as  4  to  5  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  a 
day  per  head.  No  feed  records  were  kept. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  accurately  esti¬ 
mate  the  profit  that  the  cattle  made. 
They  cost  $12.50  a  cwt.,  and  sold  for  $13 
per  cwt.  As  closely  as  can  be  estimated, 
each  calf  consumed  about  three  tons  of 
silage,  and  400  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
All  were  sold  at  the  same  time ;  the 
heifers  were  fatter  than  the  steers.  They 
carried  as  much  finish  six  to  eight  weeks 
before  they  were  sold  as  the  steers  car¬ 
ried  at  selling  time. 

Silage-Made  Beef.  —  It  is  commonly 
said  that  a  low  quality  of  carcass  and  a 
low  dressing  percentage  result  from  heavy 
silage  feeding.  This  might  be  the  case 
with  silage  made  from  immature  corn  or 
from  low-yielding  corn,  but  it  does  not  hold 
true  for  silage  made  from  high-yielding, 
mature  field  corn.  The  silage  fed  to  the 
Maryland  cattle  was  made  from  corn 
that  would  yield  GO  to  70  bushels  per 
acre.  It  was  well-dented  and  practically 
mature.  The  carcass  quality  and  the 
color  of  the  fat  and  lean  of  these  cattle 
were  pronounced  good  by  the  killers,  and 
the  cattle  showed  a  good  dressing  per¬ 
centage.  Silage  made  from  well-matured 
corn  and  cottonseed  meal  will  finish  cat¬ 
tle  with  a  quantity  and  quality  of  fat 
and  a  dressing  percentage  that  compares 
favorably  with  the  finish  that  is  produced 
in  other  ways.  At  the  Wooster,  O.,  sta¬ 
tion,  steers  were  finished  on  silage,  mixed 
hay  and  cottonseed  meal,  in  comparison 
with  similar  steers  fed  shelled  corn,  mixed 
hay,  corn  stover  and  cottonseed  meal. 
The  quality  of  the  carcasses  produced 
was  practically  identical  in  the  two  lots. 
The  silage  was  from  well-matured  corn 
yielding  about  48  bushels  per  acre.  The 
silage-fed  lot  did  not  attain  finish  so 
rapidly  as  the  other  lot,  but  an  acre  of 
corn  lasted  longer  when  fed  as  silage, 
and  made  more  profit. 

Cottonseed  Meal.  —  As  a  source  of 
protein,  cottonseed  meal,  at  the  prices 
commonly  paid  for  it,  is  popular  among 
beef  producers.  Our  Maryland  friend 
paid  about  $2  a  cwt.  for  a  43  per  cent 
protein  meal.  With  corn  silage,  it  has 
been  extensively  used  in  his  feedlot  for 
years.  Mr.  Clark  writes  this  :  “Since  no 
great  surplus  of  corn  is  available  in  the 
East,  and  is  therefore  relatively  high  in 
price,  it  seems  that  our  Howard  Co.,  Md., 
friend’s  method  of  producing  beef  is  en¬ 
tirely  practicable.  The  whole  corn  plant 
is  used,  and  a  large  amount  of  feed,  in 
the  form  of  silage,  can  be  produced  with 
a  given  amount  of  land  and  labor.  This 
practice  may  have,  if  properly  managed, 
some  useful  farming  features  besides 
merely  producing  beef.  It  assuredly  in¬ 
dicates  possibilities  for  a  lot  of  eastern 
farmers  who  have  plenty  of  cheap  grass 
and  hay,  and  some  land  on  which  they 
can  grow  good  yields  of  corn  for  silage.” 

Shorthorn  Dairy  Ytields. — The  milk¬ 
ing  qualities  of  selected  strains  of  Short¬ 
horns  have  been  highly  developed  in  some 
herds  in  this  country.  What  are  called 
Dairy  Shorthorns  in  England  are  known 
here  as  Milking  Shorthorns,  which  is  not 
a  satisfactory  name.  Most  of  the  leading 
herds  of  this  strain  of  the  parent  breed 
are  located  inUhe  Eastern  States.  Their 
owners  have  given  special  attention  to 
their  improvement  from  a  dairy  stand¬ 
point.  Of  the  70  Milking  Shorthorns  in 
14  States  that  produced  40  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  or  more  a  head  in  December  of  last 


Livestock 

year,  2S  were  in  eastern  herds,  11  of  these 
being  in  New  York  State.  The  highest 
production  for  that  month  by  the  70  head 
was  G8.0G  lbs.,  made  by  Duchess  Royal, 
owned  by  II.  E.  Tener,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Five’  other  cows  in  his  herd  exceeded  40 
lbs.  apiece.  Seventeen  in  the  list  of  70 
head  averaged  57.14  lbs.  of  butterfat  for 
the  month,  their  milk  yield  averaging  1,- 
454  lbs.  The  highest  milk  yield  was  1,- 
765.3,  made  by  an  Indiana  cow.  tier 
butterfat  yield  was  58.41  lbs.  The  low¬ 
est  milk  yield  was  821.1  lbs.,  made  by  an 
Indiana  cow,  "her  butterfat  record  for  the 
month  being  42.11  lbs.  If  the  17  top 
cows  in.  the  list  should  keep  up  their  De¬ 
cember  yields  for  12  months,  they  would 
produce  17,445  lbs.  of  milk  apiece  for 
the  year,  and  685.64  lbs.  of  butterfat.  If 
records  of  this  class  are  bred,  fed  and 
striven  for  by  Milking  Shorthorn  breed¬ 
ers  in  general,  they  might  as  well  adopt 
the  English  name — Dairy  Shorthorns. 
The  average  production  by  Guernseys  in 
tiie  United  States  is  5,000  to  5,700  lbs.  of 
milk,  and  250  to  286  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
Cattle  breeders  who  go  in  for  notable 
and  ever  higher  milk  and  butterfat  rec¬ 
ords  are  apt  to  decrease  the  size  and 
vigor  of  their  cattle,  and  thereby  sacrifice 
valuable  seed-stock  upon  the  altar  of 
vanity. 

Illinois  “Chain  Farming.”  —  Well- 
bred  meat-making  animals  are  given  spe¬ 
cial  credit  for  the  comparatively  good  net 
profits  made  last  year  by  some  Illinois 
farmers  who  keep  cost  accounts.  Hogs, 
sheep,  beef  cattle,  horses,  seed  corn,  poul¬ 
try,  legume  hays,  and  improved  pastures 
are  included  in  a  system  of  diversified 
farming  which  these  men  say  has  stood 
the  test  of  the  past  few  hard  years.  Live¬ 
stock  is  figuring  prominently  in  a  “chain 
farming”  scheme  that  is  under  way  in 
that  State.  In  one  Illinois  county,  32 
farms,  aggregating  7,500  acres,  are  being 
operated  on  the  chain  principle,  under  one 
manager.  A  fee  of  $1  an  acre  is  paid  to 
him  by  the  landlords.  It  is  claimed  that 
under  the  chain  system,  with  “expert  su¬ 
pervision,”  and  reduced  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,  70  bushels  of  corn  worth  $49  will 
be  produced  at  a  cost  of  $29,  where  40 
bushels  worth  $28  was  produced  at  a 
cost  of  $26.  What  the  facts  of  experience 
will  be,  is  another  matter.  About  42  per 
cent  of  Illinois  farmers  are  renters.  Most 
of  them  move  every  year  on  or  about 
March  1.  Many  of  the  farms  that  they 
leave  are  left  a  little  less  fertile  and  a 
little  more  rundown  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore.  There  are,  however,  some  first-class 
tenant  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  who  do 
well  for  themselves  and  for  the  landlords. 

D.  C.  W. 


Lead  Poisoning  in  Cattle 

This  is  written  in  the  interests  of  the 
dairymen  as  a  warning  so  that  they  will 
not  suffer  as  I  have  the  past  week  from 
lead'  poisoning  of  my  cattle.  I  lost  three 
valuable  cows  from  licking  a  barrel  that 
had  had  paint  in  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Many  are  not  aware  of  the  quick  effects 
of  this  poisoning  on  the  cattle.  Each 
day  as  the  animal  acquires  a  little  of 
the  poisoning  in  its  system,  it  is  stored 
up  and  all  at  once  the  animal  has  enough 
to  kill  it.  They  die  very  soon  after  the 
first  symptoms.  Mine  lived  from  six  to 
eight  hours  after  the  symptoms  were 
noticeable.  The  symptoms  are  as  follows  : 
dizziness  or  loco,  bowel  discharge  is  very 
watery  and- black,  mouth  isvw&t,  cow  has 
considerable  pain  similar  to  a  horse  with 
colic 

There  is  very  little  to  be  done  for  them 
after  they  show  the  symptoms,  only 
protect  those  not  affected,  which  is  to 
have  a  competent  veterinarian,  who  will 
give  you  a  drench  for  the  whole  herd.  I 
did  this  and  saved  all  the  others,  although 
I  had  two  with  slight  symptoms. 

The  peculiar  thing  is  that  it  happens 
so  often  from  causes  that  one  would 
ordinarily  not  think  about  guarding 
against.  Here  are  a  few  ways  neighboring 
farmers  have  lost  cows  since  I  lost  mine 
— one  farmer  built  a  new  cow  barn,  be 
painted  the  cement  wall  in  the  box  stalls, 
results  were,  he  lost,  all  the  stock  stabled 
in  the  stalls.  Another  sprayed'  his  orchard 
and  a  couple  of  shade  trees  along  the 
lane  to  the  pasture  lot.  A  short  time 
afterwards  a  shower  came  up  and  washed 
the  lead  off  the  trees  and  the  cows  ate 
it  on  the  grass  beneath  the  trees.  Re¬ 
sult — three  dead  cows. 

Another  had  a  pasture  lot  where  people 
dumped  old  paint  pails.  The  cows  licked 
the  pails  and  six  were  killed.  Last  year 
the  State  road  newly  painted  the  white 
fence  along  it  and  threw  the  covers  over 
the  fence  in  a  creek  lot.  This  farmers’ 
cows  found  them  and  licked  them.  He 
nearly  lost  one,  finding  it  in  time  to  save 
it,  hut  the  cow  has  never  fully  recovered. 

The  cows  always  seem  crazy  for  any¬ 
thing  covered  with  paint.  The  older  the 
receptable  containing  the  paint  is,  the 
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|  „•*  SWINE  | 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEY S 

Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  (Dutchess  Co.).  N.  V. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

/CHOICE,  UNREGISTERED,  PUREBRED  0. 1.  C.  BOARS 

A  .  ready  for  service,  weight  about  225  lbs.,  S3Z.50 
each  F.  O.  B.  ROY  BADGER,  DePeyster,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE^ir 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Sou  -  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

DEG.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— Sows,  Boars,  Pigs. 

■  A  A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pigs,  Sa.DO  each.  Ped- 
V  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $15.00.  R.  HILL,  Sentca  Filli,  N.  T. 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs..  $4.60  to 
$8.00.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheawold,  Dalawara 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Good  husky  feeding  pigs  from  purebred  boars  and  high 
grade  sows;  they  are  good  quality  pigs  and  are  sure  to 
please 'you.  4-week-old,  #5.60  each.  Shipped  C.O.D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Phono  4459- W 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock — 
Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
—all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old,  84.75  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  -  -  85.50  each. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  C. — 10  days  trial  allowed. 

Yon  may  write  us  with  confidence. 

A.  M.  LUX 

306  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.50  each. 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  $6.50  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds— Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  O.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs, 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satisfac¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S. — Chester  White  Barrons,  4  wks.  old,  $5.50  each. 

|  DOGS 

\  fD  f  r\  \  I  17  C  2  females,  6  months. 
AllvLi/ALLiJ  Excellent  stock. 
ALICE  PACKER  Box  356  WYCKOFF,  N.  J. 

FOR  ATD17FI  AT  fPCThe  Farmers  Dog 
SALE  at  Farmers  Prices 

Ages  from  6  mos.  to  4  years— the  kind  that  make  good. 

W.  H.  Baiinester  It.  F.  D.  Essex,  Conn. 

PHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Monticello,  Iowa 

;ai  scotch  shepherd  pups 

Males,  S6>  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

c  ERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES— Pedigreed,  strong 
V*  and  healthy  stock ;  six  weeks  old.  Price  reasonable. 
Inquire  ERICH  SCHUBERT,  Athens,  New  York. 

/'■'•OI.LIE  PUPPIES— the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
VJ  greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

J-*OLLIE  and  FOX  TEItRIEIt  PUPS— Handsome 
V,  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

/-NOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS-2  months,  Males, 
$10;  females,  $6.  O.  H.  itll.EY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

r\OG  PROBLEMS  SOL VED— Reliable  Ger.  Shepherd 
U  Pups,  $10.00.  R.  GRAHAM  -  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  FARM  PUPS  Vm&i 

Cross— $6  and  $2  each.  N.  E.  WOOD,  R.  F.  0.,  Danielson,  Conn. 

HORSES  | 

DRAFT  MARES 

FOR  FARM  WORK 

We  offer  a  big.  useful  team  of  purebred  Perclieron 
mares,  9  and  11  years  old ;  weight  over  1,700  lbs.  In 
farm  condition.  One  will  foal  early  In  April  and 
the  other  in  May.  Price,  $400  for  the  two,  f.  o.  b. 
Write  or  telegraph. 

W.  S.  CORSA  -  Whitehall,  Illinois 

fxrfif  riff  10  Geldings,  mares  and  stallions, 
\f\  a*  i  ranging  in  age  Hfito  4  years.  Blue 

w  w  ■  roans,  red  roans,  bay  and  dark 

Th/~K1hTT¥7l<ri  brown;  all  broken  to  drive  and 
■  ^  1  1 1  W  1  ride,  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 

A.  B.  MOORE,  c»re  Cary  Maple  Sugar 
FOR  SALE!  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 

n  |  1  3  Stallions,  4-yr.  grey,  $500. 

Uornhornno  1  2-year  grey,  $300  1-year 
1  HI  lillKI  lEliS  a  black,  $175.  2  and  4  year 
1  wlUIIUIUIIWl  mares :  well  bred  and  good 
individuals.  WILLIAM  A.  REID  -  Oxford,  Pa. 

PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 

If  a  good  horse  is  needed  write 

BIRMINGHAM  STOCK  FARM,  Manassas,  Va. 

CL.il._J  D _ *  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

Shetland  ronies  mares  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Alwaltr.Ohia 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ] 

|  O  WEANED  High-Grade  Milking  Shorthorn  HEIFER  CALVES 
■  A  Priced  low.  VOLLANDS  -  -  Elm  Grove,  WIs. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 

more  deadly  is  the  lead  poisoning.  Every 
farmer  should  see  that  all  old  paint 
buckets  are  either  buried  or  put  on  a 
brush  pile  and  burned,  so  as  to  safeguard 
against  losing  several  head  of  cowsi 

R.  STANLEY  HAVER 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Ayrshire  Record 

Woronoake  Hollyhock,  an  Ayrshire 
owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Masonic 
Homes,  Charlton,  Mass.,  recently  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  record  in  the  breed’s  junior 
four-year-old  division.  She  produced 
15,120  lbs.  of  milk  and  654.57  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  in  305  days.  She  was  sired  by 
Penshurst  Jupiter,  now'  in  service  at  the 
Wood  Ford  herd  of  J.  W.  Alsop  in 
Connecticut.  Penshurst  Jupiter  is  a  son 
of  Penshurst  Nancy  Star,  whose  record 
of  17,533  lbs.  of  milk  and  686  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  has  not  been  excelled  by  a 
junior  two-year-okl  heifer.  The  dam  of 
Woronoake  Hollyhock  is  Woronoake  Miss 
Madeline,  in  the  Eippitt  Farm  herd  of 
Robert  L.  Knight  in  Rhode  Island. 

A.  B.  A. 


Care  of  Lambing  Ewes 

D.  E.  Rusk,  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Station,  gives  the  following  about  Winter 
and  Spring  care  of  ewes. 

Shelter  for  ewes  in  the  months  just 
before  lambing  time  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  not  a  good  practice  to  keep  them 
in  a  closed  barn,  unable  to  exercise.  A 
good  yard  in  which  sheep  can  keep  a  dry 
footing  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  bringing 
the  ewes  through  the  late  Winter  season 
in  good  condition., 

In  the  house,  or  shed  about  15  square 
feet  of  floor  space  is  required  by  the 
average  ewe.  The  real  need  of  the  shed 
is  for  protection  from  storms,  the  fleece 
affords  sufficient  warmth  when  dry. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  ventilation  with¬ 
out  drafts.  If  the  quarters  are  airy  and 
comfortable  the  sheep  will  resort  to  them 
whenever  necessary.  As  lambing  time 
draws  near,  the  ewes  should  be  closed  in 
during  the  night  so  that  lambs  do  not 
become  chilled. 

Feeding  practices  will  depend  on  the 
condition  as  a  fat  ewe  does  not  need  as 
much  grain  as  a  thin  one.  The  best 
available  hay — either  Alfalfa  or  clover 
— should  be  fed  just  before  lambing.  Thin 
ewes  will  require  about  one  pound  of 
grain  daily.  A  good  mixture  is  one  of 
30  pounds  cornmeal  or  hominy,  30 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  20  pounds  of  bran, 
and  10  pounds  of  oil  meal. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

March  31-April  5.  —  Grange  lecturers’ 
school,  annual  meeting,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


An  expert  says  that  a  really  good 
diamond  will  make  a  hole  in  almost  any¬ 
thing.  Especially  a  banking  account. — 
Passing  Show1. 


RABBITS 


J 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

w 


ANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road,  N.  Y.  C. 


BLACK  FLEMISH  GIANTS— Choice  bred  does,  *10  each. 
Satisfaction  guar.  HOWOEN'S  RABBIT  FARM.  Fillmore.  N.  T. 

RARRITC  Raise  Chinchilla  Rabbits  for  profits.  Free  catalog, 
nHUDI  I  O  NORTH  LARD  RABBITRY,  Bos  203M,  Wavcrly,  Iowa. 


G 


RAY  FLEMISH  GIANTS— All  ages.  Singles,  pairs 
trios.  SHAWNEE  POULTRY  FARM.  Middlesex,  N.  J. 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Cattle  for  Sale! 

8?  cows,  with  calves  at  side;  98  springer  cows;  128  two 
and  three-year-old  springer  heifers;  150  two-year-old 
steers;  248  yearling  steers;  238 yearling  heifers;  437  choice 
calves;  5  registered  bulls.  Females  all  T.  B.  tested.  Can 
be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser.  CLEMMIE  RUGGLES. 

Phone  702 — Box  456  Fairfield,  Iowa 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE! 

10  Ids.  Calves.  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  Ids.  Springers, 146  Cows; 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sort;  other  cattle;  2  Ids.  Work 
Horses.  Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport ,  la. 


GOATS 


REGISTERED  Hornless  4olZ*  TOGGENBURG  DOE 

fresh  with  hornless  buck  kid.  An  opportunity  to  get  a 
milking  doe  and  a  purebred  buck  for  next  fall.  Also 
kids  to  sell  separately  and  does  to  freshen  later. 

FAIRMOUNT  APIARY,  LIVINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  tBorn  J",y  im  a  dandy’ 


L.  S.  MILLER  -  N.  Wolcott,  Vt. 


Goats 


Having  purchased  an  entire 
herd  of  60  Milks  Goats,  will  sell 
part  of  these  at  bargain  prices 

CHAS.  A.  STROH,  Milford,  Pa. 


The  Enclosed 
Engine  That 
Oils  Itself 


A  Worker  That  Can’t  Be 


“Hired  Away”  From  You 


If  you  could  get  a  “chore  time’' 
worker  for  just  a  few  cents  a  day, 
that  you  could  always  depend  upon 
to  pump  the  water,  shell  and  grind  the 
corn,  saw  the  wood,  turn  the  washing 
machine,  churn  and  separate  the  milk,  all 
of  your  neighbors  would  be  trying  to  hire 
him  away  from  you. 

You  can  get  that  steady  worker  in  the 
John  Deere  Gas  Engine.  It  will  do  all  of 
those  jobs — save  you  money  and  more 
time  for  other  work,  besides  taking  a  big 
load  off  the  womenfolks’  shoulders.  And 
it  will  stay  with  you,  year  after  year. 

The  John  Deere  is  the  enclosed  engine 
that  oils  itself.  Lubrication  starts  the 
moment  the  engine  starts — just  as  in  your 
automobile. 

All  vital  parts  are  completely  enclosed — 
protected  from  dust,  dirt  and  weather. 
No  exposed  parts  for  clothes  to  catch  on. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate. 

Three  sizes:  1-1/2-,  3-,  and  6-H.  P. 


Ideal  Pumping 
Equipment 

The  John  Deere  Direct 
Drive  Pumping  outfit  is  pro¬ 
fitable  equipment  for  any 
farm  where  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  This  compact, 
self-oiling  unit  operates  con¬ 
tinually  without  watching. 
Every  ounce  of  engine  power 
is  coupled  to  the  jack.  No 
belts,  gears  or  chains  for 
stock  to  get  into.  Safe,  de¬ 
pendable  and  economical. 

/ - ^ 


\ _ / 


See  this  time  and  labor  saving  equipment  at  your  John  Deere 
dealer’s.  Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  for  booklet  HW-7  37. 


Moline.  Ill 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


lor  women  or  children  becauseFords  Milker 
Method  makes  possible  simple,  yet  durable 
construction.  Fewer  parts  make  it  easier  to 
clean  thoroughly.  No  long  pipe  line  to  get 
contaminated.  Produces  higher  quality, 
higher  priced  milk.  Cows  like  it-give  freely. 
Easy  to  operate.  Completely  guaranteed, 
thousands  in  use.  Models  for  any  bam 
condition. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  60 
MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 

Fords  Milker 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


526  Land  Title  Bldg 
Philadelphia.  Penna* 


600  Lbs.  Fat  As  2-Year-Olds 

Such  records  are  being  made  by  daughters  of 
our  herd  sires.  We  are  offering  Guernsey  Bull 
Calves  out  of  high  record  cows,  that  will  sire 
the  same  sort  of  heifers  for  you.  Write  us. 

Bethany-  Homestead  Farm«,  Honcsdale,  Penna. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  MortonvIlU,  Penna. 

A.  F.  APPLEBY  ,{t  8  S.™E™rTAnY.  N.  Y. 


Joe  to  $1.50  here. 


Offers  GUINEA  PIGS— Breeders, 
Size  and  color  makes  the  price. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 


CATTLE  SALE 

Friday,  March  28,  1930,  10:00  A.  M.  Sharp 
At  PEAPACK  BROOK  FARMS,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 
Catalog  on  request 

KNOWN  AS  PAUL  M.  KUDER  HERD 

18  Pure  Bred  Holsteins,  comprising  the  high  c.  t.  a. 
herd  for  Morris  County  and  best  blood  of  breed. 

Herd  includes  son  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  highest 
scored  bull  in  Morris  County  with  92  points. 

Two  daughters  of  Creator,  one  milking  over  80  lbs. 
A  grandson  of  Creator  and  King  Ormsby  Ideal. 

All  other  cows  closely  related  to  world  record 
Sires  and  dams. 

Twenty-four  grade  Holsteins:  Producing  12,000  to 
84,000  pounds  Milk  per  year. 

Luncheon  on  Grounds  Terms  Cash 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Teat  for  Contagious  Abortion 
1IERRERT  VAN  PELT,  Auctioneer 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 

Clean,  heavy  producing  dairy  cows  sold  subject  to 
Tuberculin  Test  can  be  found  in  any  amount  in  this 
area  tested  county.  We  have  all  the  dairy  breeds, 
both  pure  breds  and  grades.  The  supply  at  this  time 
is  very  good  and  the  prices  are  right.  10  P.  B. 
Holsteins  for  $1,700.  Grade,  springers  and  fresh 
cows  are  averaging  $135  to  $150  in  carloads  F.  O.  B. 

Crawford  County  Co-operstive  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTEIN,  Rhone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE- Holsteln-Friesian  Grade  Cows 

fresh  in  about  a  month  or  less.  All  of  them  good 
individuals  and  milkers  and  only  for  sale  as  we  are  over 
stocked.  BAUKE  JOU8TI1A,  Allainuchy,  N.  J.  or 
Great  Meadow*,  N.  Ji,  It.  F.  II. 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 

Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EB6EWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wtc 


JERSEYS 


ISk  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

from  “Elm  Place  Herd."  Est.  1902 

In  Females — 2  bred  2-yr.-olds,  2  bred  3-yr.-olds,  1  bred  4- 
r.-old.  In  Males— 2  yearlings,  2  calves.  Sybil  and  Noble 
reeding.  Quality  and  production.  Please  state  fully 
just  what  you  want.  L.  D.  COWDEN,  Fredonla,  N.  Yi 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford.  Vt.  Sec. 

j  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen- Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  All  ages  for  sale. 

S.  I>.  Wicks,  B.  1),  No.  8,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  -  KcW  JERSEY 

19M  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS, 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS. 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
May  delivery  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks. 

(EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK.  N.  J. 


Leghorns-Reds  -RocksAVyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  Breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes,  “From  103  chicks  I 
raised  98  to  maturity.”  ,  ,  n  inn 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  breeders.  Over  100 
acres  in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Hew  Circular,  with  prices,  is  free.  Box  60  Telephone,  643-5  \Y  allingford. 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


LANCASTER  BARRON  breeding  hens  are  Big  Heavy  Weight,  Lop  Comb  birds 
of  the  finest  Barron  Type.  They  have  been  carefully  culled  for  the  last  seven 
years.  They  have  proven  to  be  producers  of  large  white  eggs;  our  flocks  are 
headed  by  pedigreed  males  whose  dames  records  were  from  225  to  270  eggs.  If  it 
is  Size,  Egg  Production  and  Quality  you  want,  our  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leg¬ 
horns  will  satisfy  you.  Order  direct  from  this  ad,  or  write  for  our  catalog,  as  we  hatch  ten  other 
varieties  of  chicks  of  the  same  High  Quality.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 

Varieties—  Postpaid  25  50  100  300 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . — #4.00  #7.50  #14.00  #41.00 

Special  Matings  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns -  4.75  9.00  17.00  50.00 

Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns -  6.75  13.00  25.00  74.00  ...v  - 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Route  20,  Lancaster^Ohio 


500  1000 

#67.50  #130.00 
82.50  160.00 

122.50  240.00 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


END  NO  MONEY  WE  vS'HlP 

Rlgidlr  Inspected  by  expert..  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and 
ability.  Bred  thru  irenerationa  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Purebred.  healthy, 
100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

S.  C.  White.  Buff.  Brown,  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas 
Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .  .  . 

White,  Buff  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte#,  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  Good  Chicks  .  • 

Jersey  Black  Giants  ..... 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  IB 


,o. 


25 

60 

100 

300 

.  $3.25 

$6.2S 

$12.00 

$35.00 

.  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

40.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15  OO 

43.25 

3.2S 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

57.00 

ADA,  OHIO. 

Reference,  First  Natl 

500 

$57.00 

67.00 

70.00 

52.00 

95.00 


HUBER'S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 


When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  naid  to  health  or 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  O.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  AGENTS 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  101  NTFTt 

early  orders.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  IIATC1IEKY-  -  Main  Street,!  ostorla,  Ohio  WA.IN1EU 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  Supervised  B.  W.  D.  Tested  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  and 
Quality  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks.  They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY  Box  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


’are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  ^ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,  -v 
f  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
"culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  *  ,, 
r  4c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
r  for  free  Poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  r 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fatrport,  N. 


fichwejfrlers 


V  THORO-BRED'^ 


“LIVE  AND  LAY’ 


nnHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
1  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiv-tully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
White  Wyandottes.  lie  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N. 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  250  000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season  ’They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
thele  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  ‘‘square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

Tf  vou  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
thpep  mliimns  Tell  our  250.000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City. _ 


Temperature  for  Incubation 
and  Brooding 

What  is  the  right  temperature  to  keep 
a  hot  water  incubator  from  the  start  and 
-when  hatching,  and  what  is  the  right 
heat  for  brooder  at  different  ages? 

E.  E.  s. 

Any  incubator  should  be  run  at  the 
temperature  advised  by  its  makers,  as 
incubators  differ  in  management  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  construction,  the.  position  of 
their  thermometers,  etc.  The  proper 
incubating  temperature  is  approximately 
103  degrees  but  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  in  temperatures  in  different 
parts  of  the  incubating  chamber  and 
particularly  in  different  levels  above  the 
eggs.  Some  .incubators  hang  the  ther¬ 
mometer  above  «the  eggs,  some  place  it 
down  among  them  *or  in  contact  with  a 
fertile  egg.  The  manufacturers  have 
ascertained  what  indicated  temperature 
with-  the  type  of  thermometer  used  is  best 
and  their  directions  should  be  followed. 

A  brooder  should  be  kept  at  between 
90  to  100  degrees  under  the  hover  until 
the  chicks  are  old  enough  to  need  less 
heat.  Some  variation  here  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  chicks  can  adjust  themselves 
to  this 'by  staying  near  enough  the  heater 
to  keep  warm- and  by  leaving  it  when  too 
warm.  Enough-  heat  should  be  supplied 
to  give  the  chicks  opportunity  to  choose 
a  comfortable  location. 

Their  actions  will  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  their  comfort  .than  a  thermometer  can. 
If  comfortable,  .they  will  spread  out  in  a 
circle  about  the  ‘hover  or  lie  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  it.  If  cold,  they  will  lerowd 
under  the  hover  or  huddle.  A  low  fence 
should  be  placed  about  the  hover  to  keep 
the  chicks  near  it  for  a  few  days,  or 
until  they  *have  learned  the  source  of 
heat.  M.  b.  D. 


Hatching1  from  Pullet  Eggs 

I  have  one  flock  of  40  pullets  in  one 
house  which  is  up  to  date.  Those  pullets 
have  laid  ever  since  the  middle  of  October 
1929.  I  have  another  flock  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  same  number  only  half  of 
them  are  pullets  and  the  rest  yearling 
hens.  This  flock  has  not  produced  well 
and  is  only  coming  into  laying  now. 
Their  house  is  not  modern.  From  which 
flock  should  I  breed?  I  have  two  choice 
cockerels ;  should  I  mate  them  to  the 
pullets  or  to  the  hens?  Do  you  think 
the  vitality  of  the  pullets  is  lowered 
through  heavy  laying,  so  they  could  not 
be  used  as  breeders?  B.  w. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pullets  that  have  laid  -well  all  Winter 
are  not  as  suitable  for  breeding  purposes 
as  mature  hens ;  in  fact  any  pullet  is 
less  desirable  than  a  yearling  or  older 
hen  of  the  same  quality.  The  question  of 
quality  comes  in  here,  however :  I  should 
prefer  chicks  from  high  grade  pullets  to 
those  from  old  hens  of  inferior  breeding 
and  worth.  A  wrell  matured  pullet  of 
size  and  vigor  will  produce  good  chicks, 
and,  when  better  stock  is  not  available, 
may  well  be  used  in  the  breeding  pen. 

If  the  hens  in  your  second  flock  pro¬ 
duced  well  in  their  pullet  year  and  are 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  breeding, 
the  fact  that  they  have  taken  a  rest 
presumably  for  three  or  four  months  dur¬ 
ing  .the  Winter  will  increase  the  value  of 
their  chicks.  These  should  be  larger, 
stronger  and  better  fitted  for  good  work 
later  than  chicks  from  pullets  that  have 
suffered  the  drain  upon  their  vitality  of 
heavy  Winter  production 

Not  knowing  the  comparative  value  of 
the  old  and  the  new  stock  and  whether 
or  not  there  is  sufficient  difference  to 
warrant  disregarding  the  handicap  of 
pullet  breeding,  it  seems  likely  to  me  that 
the  mating  of  the  cockerels  to  the  best 
of  the  old  hens  will  prove  most  satis¬ 
factory.  In  either  case,  culls  should  be 
removed  from  the  breeding  flock  and  only 
the  best  individuals  used.  M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.I.Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
cau  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  State  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Pedigreed  2,000  Breeders 

Latest  report  (Mar.  10)  our  10  birds  are 
LEADING  (all  breeds)  at  the  Vineland  Egg- 
Laying  Contest,  also  another  pen  of  10  birds 
rank  FIRST  (all  breeds)  at  the  Passaic 
Contest.  Among  3,750  birds  entered  in  all 
N.  J.  Contests  our  10  birds  rank  FIRST.  In 
the  N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  birds  are  in 
THIRD  place  among  the  Reds,  and  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  our  birds  have  laid  970  eggs  (19th 
week).  The  average  for  the  whole  contest  is 
842  eggs.  Where  can  you  find  a  better  rec¬ 
ord?  Send  for  circular  aud  prices  for  our 
Baby  Chicks. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

Groton,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  matings  is  a  first  selection 
bird,  bred  from  high  record  ancestors.  All  are 
state-tested  and  found  to  be  100%  free  of  B.  W. 
D. — no  reactors — a  good  chick  insurance,  and 
the  proof,  customers  are  now  growing  97%  and 
more  of  all  chicks  bought.  Your  success  depends 
on  quality,  health  and  vigor. 

Broiler  Chicks  Now  Hatching  Every  Week  at  Special  Prices 

Special  early  order  discount  for  future  delivery. 

Now  Booking  on  Baby  Chicks  and  10  Week  Pullets 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

All  birds  Vt.  tested.  100 %  tree  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Group  A — Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs. 
Fine  color;  chicks  fiSe;  300  up  24o.  GkoupB— Chicks,  20c; 
$190  per  1000.  8tarted  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

A8CUTNET  FARMS,  KN-IO,  MARYLAND.  VT. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

“The  Wonder  Breed” 

Fastest  growing  chick,  little  loss,  blo  d-tested  and 
free  of  B.  W.  1>.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 208  egg  flock 
average,  blood-tested,  weekly  hatches.  J*.  T.  KI8T 
LER,  Towanda,  Penna. 

T>  XT  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  produc 
f\  fj  Y  tion  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch- 
tt/~it 7"  <7!  es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
(  l—l  If  |V  Our  February  hatched  pullets 

w— AX  V4  start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 

prices.  LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn 

Sn  n  |  n  i  /ii  •  i  Every  breeder  trapnested 
I  K  I  Kpni  nirlfft  kud  blood-tested.  Every 

.  V/.ll.  1.1YGU  V/iHUIW>chiclc  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  IV.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
CHIX  STRAIN  REDS 

PinecrestCOrchard  Reds  produced  7  winning  pens  last  9  year, 
official  egg  contests.  Exceptions  in  combining  color  and  produc¬ 
tion.  No  eggs  set  under  24  02.  Accredited.  Circular. 

WALKER  FARM  -  -  -  MARLBORO,  N.  H. 


R,  I.  Red  Chicks  Sh  ed  by  2u0  egg  males. 


DARK  RED  COLOR 

Sired  bv  2'>0  egg  males. 

SUNHVACRES,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 


Sparrows  Spread  Poultry 
Disease 

I  read  what  Sumner  D.  Hollis  said 
about  poultry  disease  preventive  meas¬ 
ures,  as  dogs,  visitors  and  pigeons.  I 
have  found  sparrows  (English)  to  bo 
greatest  spreaders  of  contagious  diseases 
among  rabbits  and  poultry,  also  the 
common  house  cat  is  no  slouch  when  it 
comes  to  spreading  diseases.  F.  A.  r. 

Pennsylvania 


Forms 
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R.I.REDS 

11000  blood- tested  breeders  right  hereon  the 
world's  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird — that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  backed  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds, 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box.  154: 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  Send  catalog  with  full  dsta,  prices,  etc.  to 
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Starting  a  Poultry  Business 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  place  in  the 
country  and  am  undecided  whether  to 
start  with  fruit  (berries  and  cherries) 
or  chickens.  What  would  be  your  opin¬ 
ion?  Which  takes  more  money  and  expe¬ 
rience?  Which  would  produce  an  income 
the  quicker?  Do  you  think  it  better  to 
buy  chickens  right  here  or  not?  How 
can  one  be  assured  of  getting  good  well 
bred  stock  ?  G.  A..  T. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Much  will  depend  upon  your  knowledge 
of  country  work  and  your  ability  to  do 
it  or  hire  it  done  satisfactorily.  If  you 
are  city  bred  and  have  little  or  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  country  life,  my  most  earnest 
advice  is  to  go  very  slowly.  Conserve 
your  capital,  avoid  plunging  in  any  di¬ 
rection  until  you  can  see  reasonable 
expectation*  of  profit  in  the  venture  and, 
above  all,  take  your  time  to  learn.  Haste 
to  obtain  quick  profits  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  bring  nothing  but  loss.  There  is 
no  business  connected  with  country  life 
that  does  not  require  special  knowledge 
if  it  is  to  <be  carried  on  successfully. 
That  knowledge  does  not  come  by  nature. 
If  it  is  not  learned  through  the  years  of 
growing  up  in  the  country,  time  must  be 
taken  afterward  /o  learn  it,  and  the 
lessons  are  apt  to  be  expensive.  Better 
use  some  c'f  the  capital  for  support  while 
learning  than  to  lose  it  in  ventures  that 
a  little  more  knowledge  would  show 
the  lack  of  promise  in. 


Weaver,  ‘Louise  Moser  (15),  Antoinette  Enick 
(16). 

New  Jersey.- — *Vin  Vale  (16).  Charlotte  Fiseh- 
roan,  Elizabeth  Radtke  (7),  Anna  Vanderkeid, 
E.  Fox  (14),  ‘Anna  Baba  (15),  Elsie  Mayo, 
Lucile  Bennett  (14),  Stephen  Chrappa  (17), 
Phyllis  Jallonski  (13),  Emily  Stein  (10),  Edgar 
Horner  (13),  Marie  Moshinski  (13),  ‘June  Doo¬ 
little,  Agnes  Wald  (12). 

Connecticut. — ‘Erwin  Griffiths  (10),  Marian 
Mills  (13),  Jennie  Gotta  (14),  Doris  Brown, 
Edna  Garlick  (18),  Josephine  Malaskiewiez  (15), 
‘James  Buscaglia  (19),  Anita  Klausen  (14), 
James  Downing  (10). 

Massachusetts. — ‘John  Pietrosky  (16),  Doro¬ 
thy  Harris  (15),  Harold  Sessions,  Elizabeth 
Townsend  (17),  Dorothy  MacDonald  (16). 

Vermont. — Ruth  Abbot  (14),  ‘Eugenia  Powers 
(17),  Eulalie  Powers,  Vera  Wilcox. 

Rhode  Island  — Barbara  Knowles  (18),  Judith 
Hallida.v  (12),  Eleanor  House  (15). 

New  Hampshire  — Douglass  Seed  (14),  Fred 
Drowne.  Rose  Somers  (14). 

Maine. — Marian  Sawyer  (14). 

Ohio. — ‘Jane  Goddard  (15),  Eeli  Hirsimaki 
(17),  Margaret  Oravetz  (17),  Clyde  Pinkley, 
•Senora  Swanson  (11),  Dorothy  Swanson  (9). 

Michigan. — ‘Thomas  Clement  (16). 

Kentucky.— Sarah  Jane  Rost. 

West  Virginia. — -‘Clark  Allender  (15),  Audra 
Carter. 

Georgia. — ‘Alice  Dorsey. 

Maryland. — George  Ilarne  (13). 

Florida. — Nettie  Young  (17). 

District  of  Columbia. — Esther  Wright. 


Letters  Wanted 

Anna  Wokszycki  (13).  New  York. 
Nellie  Kayder,  New  York. 

Virginia  Lowther  (14),  Ohio. 

Belle  Gilbert  (14),  New  York. 
Dorothy  Swanson  (9),  Ohio. 

Senora  Swanson  (11),  Ohio. 

Isabel  Fenton  (11),  New  York. 
Dorothy  Looman  (12),  New  York. 
Hazel  Clay  (10),  New  York. 

Julia  Burchard  (14).  New  York. 
Mary  Duley,  New  York. 

Vera  Wilcox,  Vermont. 

Mara  Tracy  (11),  Pennsylvania. 


The  Bookshelf 


Quickest  returns  can  probably  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  poultry.  Small  fruits  require 
several  years  of  care  before  returns  come 
in.  Such  berries  as  .strawberries  come  in 
bearing  quickly  and  usually  may  be 
profitably  disposed  of.  Other  garden  stuff 
may  be  salable  at  a  profit  in  your  location. 
Your  quickest  returns  from  the  ground 
may  probably  be  found  in  these:  Toma¬ 
toes,  sweet  corn,  peppers,  peas  and  other 
garden  vegetables  grown  in  the  country 
but  many  country  people  have  little  time 
to  grow  them  and  buy  from  neighbors. 

A  small  flock  of  fowls  should  also  prove 
profitable.  Let  big  flocks  go  until  you 
have  learned  the  requirements  of  small 
ones.  Remember  here  the  old  law  of 
diminishing  returns;  that  is,  the  bigger 
(he  venture  the  smaller  the  proportionate 
profit.  If  you  wish  to  produce  white  eggs 
for  a  white  egg  market,  you  will  find  no 
breed  superior  to  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn.  If  you  wish  to  produce  brown 
eggs  in  combination  with  poultry  meat, 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and 
R.  I.  Reds  offer  you  a  choice  of  breeds  in 
none  of  which  you  need  be  disappointed. 
A  small  flock  of  both  types  will  demon¬ 
strate  their  comparative  value  under  your 
circumstances  if  you  keep  records. 

It  is  usually  possible  to  purchase  stock, 
either  as  hatching  eggs,  or  young  chicks, 
from  poultrymen  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  one’.s  home  and  there  is  far 
better  opportunity  to  learn  the  value  of 
(his  than  that  of  distantly  produced  stock. 
You  will  have  to  go  far  from  civilization 
if  you  cannot  find  a  reliable  poultryman 
near  home  who  will  not  only  sell  you  good 
stock  but  take  an  interest  in  getting  you 
started.  Here  is  an  instance  where  pat¬ 
ronizing  home  industry  will  be  likely 
(o  prove  the  wise  course.  If  you  cannot 
do  this,  you  will  find  reliable  advertisers 
in  reliable  publications.  Day-old  chicks 
are  shipped  long  distances  nowadays 
without  danger.  There  is  no  need  for  fear 
of  heavy  losses  among  chicks  well  hatched 
and  properly  shipped.  I  have  already 
suggested  the  best  way  of  making  sure 
that  one  is  getting  well  bred  stock.  It 
is  usually  within  one’s  reach  and  where 
(he  reputation  of  the  seller  can  be  learned 
at  first  hand.  M.  b.  d. 


Boys  and  Girls 

List  of  Contributors 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — Julia  Danforth,  Sylvia  Bathwiek 
(10),  ‘Carl  Ratsch  (15),  Doris  Butcher  (14)4 
Jane  Ridgeway,  Catherine  Everitt,  Doris  Kratz, 
Flovd  Fingar  (18),  ‘Dorothy  Krebs  (13),  ‘Lois 
Russell  (19),  Jane  Snyder  (8),  Dot  Dingman 

(13) ,  ‘Phoebe  Iluestis  (14),  Mary  Monastuski 
(12i.  Dorothy  Looman  (12),  Selana  Smith  (12), 
Magdalena  Stewart  (13).  Anna  Yurkeweez,  Lena 
Basa  (14),  Theodore  Snyder  (12),  Martha  But¬ 
ton,  Rov  Ellis  (12),  ‘Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
Mavis  Miller,  Ida  Randall  (18),  Helen  Barrett 

(14) ,  Julia  Burchard  (14),  Jennie  Lewis  (19), 
Mary  Vetter  (12),  Harvey  Sehoonmaker  (12), 
•Pearl  Wilfert  (18),  Alvin  Walker,  Eva  Durant, 
Sylvia  Batliauk  (16),  ‘Helen  Wright  (15),  Mary 
Dudley.  ‘Jane  Fenner  (12),  ‘Anna  Wokszycki 
(13),  Etheldreda  Linder  (11),  Pauline  Farrell 
(19).  John  Moran  (10),  Marguerite  Keck  (17), 
Nellie  Kayder,  Esther  Farnsworth  (13),  Betty 
Becker,  Isabel  Lewek,  Marjorie  Friedrich  (13), 
Teresa  Prinzing. 

Pennsylvania.- — Harriet  Mendenhall  (10),  Don¬ 
ald  Maslin  (9),  Paul  Mensel  (11),  Sara  Kriebel 
(lit),  Beatrice  Cooper  (16),  Elizabeth  Young 
•(l(i),  ‘Erma  Jlerschey,  ‘Margaret  Esslinger, 
Elsie  Springer  (16),  Helen  Sattizohn,  ‘Elizabeth 


Old  Doc  Lemmon,  by  Robert  S. 
Lemmon.  The  wit,  wisdom  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  an  old-fashioned  “boss  doctor,” 
written  in  homely  dialect,  and  flavored 
with  the  .salt  of  country  life.  Well  suited 
for  readings  and  recitations  at  Grange 
or  other  rural  gatherings.  Published 
by  the  Midwest  Publishing  Go.,  1645 
Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
price  $2. 
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AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

and  you  pay  zvhen  you  get  them 

We  take  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  money 
until  the  Chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  pay 
months  in  advance. 


PRICES  ON 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . . 

$3.00 

$5.50  1 

$10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Mixed,  All  Varieties. . . . 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Mingoville  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  408  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


i 

I 


Chicks 
Live/ 

Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
recoi-ds,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease,  healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
the  way  to  poultry  success. Write 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 


Townsley  Hatchery  wiiSioTohio 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  exoert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Reds, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Light 
Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write  for  special 
price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102 
Wharton,  O 


BARRED  ROCKS 

50,000 — Delivery  at  Once 
Cash  or  C.  O,  D. 

$14-100,  $67.50-500,  $130-1000 
Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
H.  Miller,  Prop.  Box  17,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Concentrated  Buttermilk 

eoccidiosis,  reduce  mortality,  eliminate  runts;  increases 
growth  and  egg  production.  Sanitary  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer,  containing  914  lbs.  product,  $1.00  with  order, 
express  charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ERNEST  F.  R  ASSMAN,  27  West  First  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


T*»ABY  CHICKS— Uocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 

■  »  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Del. 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS.  oOc-POULTS,  #1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM, Rensselaer,*.  1. 


Beautiful  mammoth  bronze  turkets-esgs-poults 

Prices  reasonable.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne,  MR. 


BABY  CHICKS 

TANCRED-BARR.ON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks.  An  income 
of  $5  to  $6  per  hen  is  made  annually.  Fine  quality  Baby  Chicks,  postpaid — 25,  $3.76; 
50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $120. 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS — From  well-selected  2-year-old  hens  mated  to  big,  good- 
looking  Tanored  Rooster,  which  we  bought  from  the  Tanered  Farms  near  the  Pacific 
Coast.— 25,  $4;  50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $67.50;  1,000,  $130. 


Large  type  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  and  SILVER  LACED 
WYANDOTTES— 25,  $4.50;  50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500,  $77. 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS  from  New  York  State,  officially  blood-tested  breeders — 
25,  $5;  50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500,  $85. 

. '  ■  -l  ' 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  and  highest  grade  INDIAN  RUNNER  ducklings— 12,  $3.75;  25,  $7.25; 
50,  $14.25;  100,  $28;  500,  $125. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  AND  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jeiferson  County,  New  York 


(wene  chicks) 

WHEN  YOUR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY — or  your  broilers  and  roasters  are  marketed,  the  few 
extra  cents  you  paid  for  quality  baby  chicks  will  be  made  up  several  times.  Saving  a  few  cents  on 
the  chicks  you  buy  in  the  Spring  and  losing  many  dollars  later  on.  Is  poor  economy. 

Wene  Chicks  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh  will  pay  you  a  handsome  profit.  They  have 
been  profit  makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 


PRICES  FOR  DELIVERY  BEGINNING  APRIL  7th 


25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Select  Matings  . 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

$70.00 

$170.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  200  Egg  Matings 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg  Matings  . 

6.25 

12.00 

23.00 

88.00 

210.00 

Wvan- Rock  Select  Matings . 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

66.00 

160.00 

Bram-Rock  Super  Matings . 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

White  Rock  Select  Matings . 

6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

White  Wyandotte  Super  Matings  . 

6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

Barred  Rock  Select  Matings . 

5.75 

11.00 

21  00 

82.00 

200.00 

Barred  Rock  Super  Matings . 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

R.l.  Reds  Select  Matings . 

5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

R.  I.  Reds  Super  Matings . 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

To  Insure  Delivery  Date  Mall  Your  Order  Today! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


*»W  PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


Dependable  Chicks  and  Square  Deal 

You  can  trust  America’s  pioneer  hatchery  to  send  you  really  dependable  stock.  Many  have 
dealt  with  us  for  10,  20  and  even  30  years.  We  must  treat  folks  right  or  they  wouldn’t  keep 

C°'n,US  '  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  7th 

Utility  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds  . 

White  Rocks  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — 4c  per  chick  higher,  and  worth  it! 

All  Chicks  Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed — Order  Today. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner. 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$64.00 

$125.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

18.00 

87.50 

175.00 

26.00 

125.00 

245.00 

11.00 

55.00 

105.00 

from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks 


For  18  years  we  have  bred  for  production,  type  and  vigor,  adding  new  blood  year  by  year.  .  More  than 
60,000  qualified  breeders  are  required  to  keep  our  incubators  filled.  This  year  our  hatches  are  especially 
heavy.  The  chicks  are  rugged  and  easy  to  raise,  backed  by  our  unusual  Guarantee:  “Complete  satisfaction 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  7th 


to  every  customer.” 

R.l.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  50  100 

A  . $8.50  $16.00 


Select  Grade 
Utility  Mati 

Wh.  Wyan.  and  Wh.  Rocks 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings . 

Prepaid 


8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

500  1000 

$77.50  $150.00 
1 10.00 


160.00 
140.00 

Parcel  Post  —  Send 


16.00  77.50  152.50 
27.00  132.50  260.00 

r-repaia  uy  rarcei  i-ost  —  Bend  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order. 

1930  CHICK  BOOK  —  Bigger  and  better  than  ever.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  6  HATCHERY  h  u  nterd'onEcou  nty,S  newNJe  RSEY. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Select  Grade  A  . $8.50  $16.00  $75.00  $145.00 

Utility  Matings  .  7.00  13.50  65.00  125.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Select  Grade  A  .  8.50 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  State 

Certified,  Blood-tested ...  14.00 
Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order. 


PARKS 


BRED -TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


m  ,  NOW  REDUCED  20%  IN  PRICE 

We  have  made  big  savings  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  our  famouB  Barred  Rocks  and  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  this  saving  on  to  you.  Parks’  Strain,  the  quality  strain  that  is  protected  by  U.  S. 
registered  trade-mark,  is  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  BarredPly- 
mouth  Rocks.  It  has  been  trapnested  and  carefully  selected  for  Egga  and  Standard 
Qualities  since  1889. 

"Some  Layers— Have  just  had  one  hen  finish  her  year  with  329  eggs  and  another 
312  eggs — H.  P.  Crocker,  Martindale,  Texas. 

Hatching  Egg  and  Baby  Chicks 
Ask  for  free  catalog.  Take  advantage  of  the  20%  price  reduction  and  get  started  with  ! 
these  Fall  and  Winter  Layers.  Remember— Every  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  sale  is  produced  from  indi- 
viduais  that  are  personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations 
of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Our  best  pens  contain  many  official  egg-laying  contest  R.O.P.hens  and 
are  headed  with  males  from  layingcontestsR.O.P.hens.  Thefree  catalog  tells  all  about  this  grand  oldstrain. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


if 


BEES 


For  Orchard  Pollination 

,  Write  for  full  information  with  list  of  reliable  shippers  of 

package  bees  in  Orchard  Packages.  We  have  nothing  to  sell.  Sent  free. 

THE  BEEKEEPERS  ITEM 


‘The  Beekeepers  Own  Magazine” 


Box  838 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


A  I*.  n  L  fL*  1  PUREBRED 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns— $12.00  per  100. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas— $14.00  per  100.  Orping¬ 
tons,  Wyandottes— $16.00  per  100.  April  $2.00  more. 
June  and  July  $2.00  less.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  12  varieties.  Started 
chicks,  priced  according  to  age.  SEND  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


Egff-Bred  Pullets  rox  o^leghorns 

*-‘55  4  $90.00  Per  IOO 

J,  Guy  Le$her  .  Northumberland,  Pa. 


AIIICl/P  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tanered 
I  Hit  K  N  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  100# 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  MeUistervlIle.  I’a. 


s°<?buff  Orpington  Cockerels 

$7.50  to  $10  each.  Stock  from  G.  Stewart’s  343  Lady  Egg- 
a-Day  strain.  MRS.  WALTER  THEW,  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y..P.0.  Newman 


NEW  8-GALLON  POSTPAID  -  #1.00 

P01LTRY  FOUNTAIN  W.  6.  HERMAN  %r«mel,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  gv* 

Bred-lo-Lav  Cash  or  C,  O.  D,  Vy/NV 

$12-100,  $57.50-500,  $110-1000  ■282m 
Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
H.  Miller,  Prop.  Box  18,  Richfield,  Pa. 


l  P'crcr  c  Bronze,  White  Holland 

A  Mi  Key  ILggS  and  Narragansett 

from  superb  breeders— extra  quality  stock— eggs  60eea. 

W1LLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGG8-*.T»0 
dozen,  delivery  now.  H.  KAISER,  Simonson,  Va 


LARGE  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from  free  range  stock.  60c  ea.  6  for  $3  or  Ss  per  doz. 
prepaid.  ALONZO  D.  SHAFFER,  Elliottsville,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys,  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Poults 

of  quality.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and 
see  our  Hock  of  200  layers.  INIlltN  ROOK  GAME  FARM, 
Cliae.  Kirtfy,  Mgr.,  Newtown,  Buck*  Co.,  I'euna. 


MirKl  I\TX  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 

l/LUnLIHUJ  quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 
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March  29,  1930 


1 he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

(Chicks  of  Free  Range  Stock.)  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

25  50  100 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorns..  $3. 50  $6  50  $12. 00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns...  3.50  6  50  12  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Kocks .  4  00  7.50  14. 00 

Light  Mix. ..  S9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  f  11.00  per  100 
Special  low  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  10091  live  delivery. 
Post  paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  •  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 

ait  a  w  vrrilf  Tailored  Strain 

1111/11,1  I  V  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

/i  «  /i  w  t  n  S.  O.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

I  II  I  I  14  ^  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

VHI  V  111!  Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  36c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Ilox  It,  MeAHsterville,  Penna 

IMPROVED  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

We  have  the  improved  English  and  Tailored  White 
Leghorns.  We  breed  for  egg  production  from  pedigree 
Hocks.  We  hatch  chicks  from  two  yearling  hens.  100* 
live  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Free  circular. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
1.  W.  Amlg,  Prop.  Star  Route  Richfield.  I’enna. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns .  *13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

LightMixed .  *9.00  Heavy  Mixed. .... .  *18.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  R.  MeAHsterville,  P*. 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

Iff  They  Die— We  Replace  Them 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  aruaran- 
t*e  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades.  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I  07,  Kenton.O. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

r.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Baav.r  Springs,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS  2s  so  100 

Barred  Rocks .  !k8.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.75  7.00  18.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.35  6.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  5.50 

500  lots  kc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  Hocks.  100* 
live  del.”  Prepaid.  B.  N.  LAUVER.  MeAHsterville,  Pa. 

BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  lOO*  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

•  1  2.00  per  100  S57.S0— 500  SI  1  0—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI-GKADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  RNIlli  Shelby.  Ohio 

HANSON  LEGHORNS  champions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson- Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa. 

For  Sale— BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anoonas.  Flocks  culled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  I’rflot  L.  It.  Walck  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Dept.  M,  Greenoastle,  I’a 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100*  live  delivery  guar- 
Postage  prepaid.  JOS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Ps. 


vr  i  I  I  rv  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $12.00  per  100 

V  ALLLI  ll.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

ir  f  17  \\r  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

V  1  t  Vf  Light  Mixed . . .  9.00  per  100 

niirFC  500  lots  V2c  less.  1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live 
Clllv.Ik.i9  delivery”  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


MeAHsterville,  Penna. 


BROOKSIDE 

BIG,  HUSKY,  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Make  heavy  weighers.  (rood  layers  and  profit  payers.  Extra  large 
Hnglish  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Shipped  C.O.D.  under 
our  100%  guarantee  and  special  replacement  offer  at  reasonable 
prices.  Circular  free.  _  _ 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  10,  Chambersburg,  Penna. 


We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
11  IP  VC  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  Eng. 
IllwIVd  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULIBf  FARM  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 

Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  lie, 

^  „  Write  for  prices  on  600 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 

live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Spring,.  Penna. 


c 

Quality  Chicks 


From  blood -tested-breeder3 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in* 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
‘  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
,Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
‘that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

[Mail  Coupon  Today / 

1  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 

|  Name. . TfCiS*  i  *•••*• 

I  Address . . . . 


KERR’S 

CHICKS 

A  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  laid  300 
eggs  in  the  Georgia  Contest 
last  year.  A  sister  laid  240 
in  another  contest.  The  blood 
these  birds  carry  permeates 
our  special  matings  Rhode 
Island  Red  breeding  flocks. 

A  single  egg  will  pay  the 
difference  in  cost  between  a 
Kerr  Chick  and  a  chick  with 
an  unknown  ancestry.  40,000 
of  our  breeding  birds  tested 
for  B.  W.  D. 

Buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks, 
that  represent  years  of  con¬ 
structive  breeding  for  heavy 
production  of  quality  eggs. 


Write  for 
chick  books  and 
prices.  Sent 
free  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


KERR  CHICRERIES,  lac. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Masa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


s.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks 

8V2C  and  up 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTERVILLE#  1*ENNA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds 
8.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas 
Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.. 

Light  Mixed  Broilers. . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 
Postage  paid  and  full  del,  voi  cu 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chick*.  Box  R  Part  Trevorton,  Penna. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3  59 

$6.75 

$1300 

$62.50 

$120.00 

325 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

300 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

375 

7.25 

14.00 

300 

5.75 

11  00 

53.75 

105  00 

2.50 

4.75 

900 

43  75 

85  00 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

100.00 

WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 


United  Phone 


Box  R 


Wholesome  Egg 
Preparations 

Eggs  prepared  as  follows  might  bo 
called  improved  fried  eggs :  Place  a  small 
bit  of  fat  in  the  frying-pan.  We  prefer 
ham  or  bacon  fat,  as  we  like  the  flavor. 
When  hot,  break  in  the  number  of  eggs 
needed,  cover  closely  a  few  minutes  then 
lift  cover  slightly  and  pour  in  about  one- 
half  cup  warm  water  or  milk.  Cover  and 
move  to  back  of  stove  to  steam  till  whites 
are  set.  Remove,  season,  eat.  Much  more 
wholesome  than  the  ordinary  fried  egg. 

And  here  is  a  much  improved  “hard” 
boiled  egg.  Put  number  of  eggs  needed 
in  a  vessel  with  plenty  of  cold  water, 
cover  and  place  over  heat  where  they 
will  come  to  a  boil  slowly.  Remove  as 
soon  as  water  begins  to  boil,  and  let 
stand  covered  at  least  10  minutes.  The 
result  will  be  a  “hard”  egg  very  tender 
and  tasty,  an  egg  that  a  child  can  eat 
every  morning  without  any  harmful  re¬ 
sults.  ’Tis  said  that  eggs  prepared  iu  this 
way  are  much  easier  digested  than  either 
a  very  soft  egg  or  a  “hard  boiled.”  Eggs 
for  vegetable  salads  or  sandwiches  cooked 
this  way  improve  the  taste  and  digesti¬ 
bility  of  each.  E-  M-  s- 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

S  C.  Rods . SIS. OO  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . J'o’nS  100 

500  lots,  y2 c  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

MeAHsterville,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 
White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp...  . - 

Assorted:  I,.,  10c;  H.,  12c;  Wh.  Pekin  and  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings,  30c  each,  $30.00  per  100.  Also  special  mating 
blood  tested  chicks  and  6  and  8  wks.  old  pullets.  100  *  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10*  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


100 

500 

1000 

$1300 

$62.50 

$120  00 

15.00 

72.50 

140  00 

1700 

82.50 

160  00 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  _ 100 

§.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *8.50  *6.50  *13.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  T'r n  in'nn 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
If,  j.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Itouta,  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


fay  streak  quality 

C  yhltlMS  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

rorc  PIITAI  ftfi  Our  big  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  the  de- 
rKLL  VH  I  HLUU  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124,  Tiro.  Ohio 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $12  00 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  ,4  0°  ®7-®0  L?.? 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F  R.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  3,  MeAHsterville.  Pa. 


puipvo  PURE  GASH  OR  G.O.D. 

U  II I  U  IV 0  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

FOR  MAY  150  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds— 8.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $  9.00  $12.o0  *  ** 

Large  English-S.  c.  wh.  Leg .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C  .  >2.00  5».00  lOo 

100*  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free 

TWIN  IIATCIIEItY  -  MeAHsterville,  Penna 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range,  purebred  stock  Under  State  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  25  60  100  500 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  $2.75  $5.50  $11.00  $52.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C.&R.C.Reds  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50 

Silver  andColumbian  Wyan.  3.25  6.50  13.00  62.50 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  3.50  7.00  14.00 

Assorted  9c  Assorted  Heavy  10c 
100*  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$1200 

$57.50 

$110.00 

750 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

800 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

11.00 

20  00 

97.50 

500 

8.00 

37  50 

7500 

650 

11.00 

52.50 

11000 

Range  for  Chicks  or  Layers 

I  have  been  raising  White  Leghorns 
for  past  eight  years  and  have  had  as  high 
as  700  layers.  Have  shipped  to  one  pri¬ 
vate  customer  all  this  time,  so  have  a 
good  market.  Two  years  ago  we  had 
chance  to  sell  our  farm,  which  was  much 
too  large  for  me  to  handle.  Our  time 
was  short  and  in  order  to  be  near  rela¬ 
tives  we  moved.  With  one  exception  we 
are  much  better  off  here  and  we  want 
to  stay,  but  I  realize  my  place  is  small 
after  leaving  a  40-acre  farm.  Now  my 
puzzle  is  this:  On  the  limited  space  1 
have  and  considering  the  fact  that  the 
soil  is  clay,  would  it  be  better  for  me  to 
build  laying  house  in  orchard  and  not 
allow  them  much  ground  and  then  let 
t he  young  growing  stock  have  the  run 
of  land?  c-  H-  H> 

New  York. 

Your  question  seems  to  be  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  growing  chicks  or  layers  shall  have 
the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  land  you 
have  at  your  disposal.  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  the  growing  birds  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  range  and  keep  my  layers  con¬ 
fined  the  year  around  after  being  placed 
in  Winter  quarters  in  the  Fall.  Such 
confinement  of  layers  necessitates  more 
care  and  greater  precautions  against  dis¬ 
ease  from  insanitary  conditions,  for  the 
fowls  are  kept  in  closer  contact  with  each 
other.  Under  healthful  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
greater  production  can  be  obtained  and  a 
more  satisfactory  profit  realized. 

Growing  chicks  may  be  raised  in  close 
confinement  by  the  use  of  such  precau¬ 
tions  against  disease  as  floored  runs  over 
which  wire  screens  are  stretched  to  keep 
the  chicks  from  their  droppings.  In  many 
cases,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  be  raised,  for  all  available  ground 
has  been  made  unsafe  by  long  continued 
use.  Such  methods  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  long  in  use  to  demonstrate 
the  maximum  length  of  time  during  which 
they  may  safely  be  continued  or  what  the 
ultimate  results  upon  health  and  vigor 
of  one’s  stock  will  prove  to  be. 

With  the  knowledge  at  present  avail¬ 
able,  I  should  not  plan  to  use  such  in¬ 
tensive  methods  in  raising  young  stock 
but  should  give  the  chicks  the  unquestion¬ 
able  advantages  of  free  range  over  good 
sod  and  cultivated  ground.  Land  upon 
which  such  crops  as  corn  can  be  raised 
may  be  kept  in  use  for  a  long  time  by 
alternating  cultivated  fields  with  sod,  per¬ 
haps,  in  your  case,  as  long  as  you  will 
care  to  use  it. 

My  suggestion  is  that  you  plan  your 
laying  house  for  the  welfare  of  confined 
fowls  and  your  own  convenience  and  the 
layout  of  your  brooding  equipment  and 
range  to  give  your  growing  chicks  all  the 
advantages  that  can  be  obtained  from  free 
outdoor  run  upon  land,  that  is  not  so 
continuously  kept  in  use  as  to  become 
contaminated  beyond  the  point  of  safety. 
There  is  no  question  that  layers  may  be 
safely  and  profitably  confined  under 
healthful  conditions.  There  still  is  a 
question  as  to  the  practicability  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  raise  chicks  year  after  year 
in  such  close  quarters  as  to  require  the 
most  highly  artificial  conditions  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease  and  loss.  In  any  event,  if 
necessary  to  adopt  such  artificial  methods 
later,  the  way  will  be  as  open  then  as 
now.  D- 
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From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
March,  April,  May  Prices 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes. .. 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  5  00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  6  50 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  N#.  3,  Millcrstown,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50 

Wh.,  BL,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns  -  $2.75  $5.50 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Broilers  -  -  - 
Light  Broilers  -  -  -  - 
Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  20  years  in  business. 
Hogan  tested  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Strickler’s  Barron  S.C.  White 

Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi- 
greedBarron  R.O.P. cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful. 
Extra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these 
matingsshipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed — $16  per  100;  $17 
per  *00;  $77  per  500;  $150  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10*  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D-  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel's)  $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  87.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.50  8.50  12  00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds  .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12-week-old  chicks.  Also;  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA 


J  From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 


50 


100 


500  1000 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ 

..  $6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.09 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. .. 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds.. .. 

1400 

67.50 

130.09 

White  Wyandottes . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.09 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _ 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130  09 

Assorted  Chicks . 

5.00 

900 

42  50 

80.09 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

Box  25 

RICHFIELD. PA- 


J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


BABY 


CHIX 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox .  $4.00  $7.50  $14  011 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  600  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 


25 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

$4.00 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Barred  Rock* . 

4  2a 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

S.  C.  Reds . . 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

4.76 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

White  Rocks . 

4.75 

8.60 

16.00 

77.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 

4  00 

6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

All  chicks  from  free 

range 

farm 

fl0ClC8. 

100*  live  da 

25 

60 

100 

.  $8.75 

$6.50 

$12.00 

8.75 

6.50 

12.00 

..  4  00 

7.60 

14.00 

..  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

.  3.00 

5  00 

9.00 

3.50 

6.00 

11.00 

livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns. . . . 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1 OOO  Lots. 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorn*.  B.  Rock*,  R.  [.  Red* 

~Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
fAcme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Fro©, 
Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 

WY-IIAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  Denton,  Mdi 

Member  Inter'l  Baby  Chick  Aes’n 

from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  $11  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $18;  Heavy  Mixed,  $11;  Light  Mixed,  $9, 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mitchell’*  Reliable  I’aultr  y  Farm,  MUIerstown,  "l- 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


467 


00  Bfooder  Houses 


Most  substantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 
prices  for  early  orders.  Conven¬ 
ient  terms.  Write  today. 

THE  THOMAS  •  ARMSTRONG  COMPART 
KPT.  1 4  LONDON,  OHIO 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient — Lowest  price — None  better. 
Circular  Now  Ready. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Va. 


Poultry  Netting  -  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bargain  Prices  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  KEEP  BEES— UNLESS 

You  know  how  or  learn  how  to  keep  them  right. 
They  will  pay  you  if  you  keep  them  right,  which 
is  easy  to  do.  They  won’t  pay  you,  if  you  don’t 
keep  them  right.  We  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
in  your  beekeeping  problems  or  in  starting  you 
right.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit,”  or  free  leaflet  on  trans¬ 
ferring  bees  to  better  hives.  Free  catalog.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  221  Liberty  St., 
Medina,  Ohio.  (Beekeepers  for  61  years.) 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 


25,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

25  50  100  600 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $02.50 

Barred  Rooks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  lo.OO  72.50 

Assorted  chicks....  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept,  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Pennsylvania  State  Supervised 

Official  Blood-Tested— Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain  Day- Old  Chicks 

$15.00,  $17.00  and  $20.00  Per  100 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 

Middletown,  Penna. 


anteed.  10* 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.50  per  600; 
$140  per  1000.  100*  Live  Arrival  Guar- 
books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Klelnleltersville,  Pa 


ft  1 1  1  A  1/  O  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

I  UII  KxS.  C.  Reds .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

lin  I II IV  AH  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14-00 

W  1 1  H  W  IW  white  Leghorns..  3  50  6.50  12  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  6-50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2-75  5  00  9.00 

500  lots  Jac  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

All  the  Name  Implies 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Bocks .  $4.00  #7.60  $14.00 

White  Leghorns .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed.....  .  2.75  5.00  ».00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8,25  6,00  11,00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 
LONGS’  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  Pfl. 

WILSON’S  LIVABLE  CHICKS  ARE  BOUND  TO 
GROW.  Will  ship  C.O.I).  from  our  big-boned, 
extra  heavy  strains  of  purehreds,  BIG  TANCRED- 
BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Imported  280-314 
egg  lines.  $14.00-100;  $40.00-300;  $07.00-500.  “Big 
Indian”  ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS,  rich  glossy  color, 
and  Parks  Bred-to-lay  BARRED  ROCKS,  Permit 
rating  C-30,  $16-100;  $46.00-300;  $77.00-500.  Free 
circular  on  caring  for  chicks. 

WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  NOTTINGHAM,  PA. 


T>  A  DAT  C1  TTT  17  Q  Leading  breeds.  Free 
I  VAXIIXjIVO  ran8et  healthy  slock  of 
highest  pure  bred  type.  _  FORM  _A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 
MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  IS,  Marysville,  Ohio 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN 

is  the  paying  bird.  We  have 
them.  Just  write  us. 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. 

CLOYO  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


nil*  UllCIfV  AIIIAYC  that  live  and  grow— 8c  up. 
Dill  HUuIVI  vnlvIVw  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  from  bred- 
to-lay  tested  breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns, 
4nconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants. 
Catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlngtonvllle,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks  wh'S  £££ 

White  Leghorns.  Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly 
LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


High  Quality  Hatching  Eggs  prize  P  winning 

Muscovy  Ducks  and  Toulouse  Geese.  Easv  to  raise 
with  minimum  expense.  $2.00  per  setting.  Cheaper  in 
larger  quantities.  N.  G.  DAYHOFF,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


>>  ,  I  •  p  from  selected  heavy  produc- 

/latching  LggS  ing  White  Leghorn  Hens. 

H.  Shepard,  Supl.,  N.  T.  G.  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


’■IRGINIA  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 
Rocks,  Leghorns.  ROBERT  SMITH  HATCHERY,  Nissswadox,  V« 


Pullets  React  from  Heavy 
Laying 

This  is  our  first  year  in  the  poultry 
business.  We  are  feeding  a  mixed  ration 
with  a  wet  mash  in  the  morning  with 
skim  and  buttermilk.  Our  dry  mash  is 
the  Alfalfa  leaf  with  meat  scrap.  We 
have  been  having  wonderful  luck  as  to 
egg  production  as  there  are  450  pullets 
and  we  have  had  as  many  as  333  eggs. 
Recently  however,  they  have  been  dying. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  p.  b. 

Your  pullets  are  quite  evidently  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  strain  of  heavy  production. 
You  may  consider  the  trouble  too  many 
eggs  or  too  little  pullet,  as  you  wish,  but 
when  Winter  production  is  pushed  beyond 
50  to  60  per  cent  by  heavy  feeding  upon 
high  protein  foods,  those  birds  that  have 
not  the  physical  stamina  to  stand  up 
under  such  forcing  will  break  down  with 
disorders  of  the  digestive  or  reproductive 
organs ;  300  eggs  from  450  pullets  is  a 
fine  thing  for  the  egg  records  but  rough 
on  the  birds  and  calls  for  care  upon  the 
part  of  the  poultryman  that  his  pros¬ 
perity  does  not  turn  into  disaster. 

I  judge  that  you  have  been  feeding  a 
dry  mash  containing  sufficient  animal 
protein  and  that  you  have  both  added 
to  this  protein  content  by  feeding  milk 
and  increased  the  consumption  by  using 
a  wet  mash, 

I  see  nothing  in  your  description  of 
the  conditions  present  to  indicate  any 
communicable  disease  that  needs  to  be 
feared  and  can  only  suggest  that,  in  the 
future,  you  be  more  careful  in  forcing 
your  flock  to  very  high  production  under 
artificial  conditions ;  better  two  eggs  and 
a  pullet  than  four  and  a  funeral. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tobacco  for  Lice 

If  those  asking  for  remedy  for  lice  on 
cattle  will  boil  up  tobacco  until  strong 
and  put  on  the  parts  wihere  the  hair  is 
off  about  three  times,  as  warm  as  can 
be  used,  and  not  burn,  it  will  kill  the  lice. 

For  a  caked  udder  wash  in  vinegar  and 
salt,  put  on  warm.  I  have  used  both  with 
good  results.  E.  E.  B. 

Connecticut 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  461) 
or  ties.  Both  silk  and  handkerchief  linen 
ai’e  popular  for  these  blouses.  Prices 
vary  with  both  material  and  make,  but 
the  large  department  stores  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  silk  blouses  around  five  dollars, 
though  one  may  easily  pay  double  that 
for  a  simple  blouse,  according  to  the  shop 
and  the  manner  of  making.  The  large 
department  stores  are  fairly  uniform  in 
scales  of  prices,  though  we  expect  Sixth 
Avenue  to  be  a  shade  lower  in  price  than 
Fifth,  while  prices  climb  when  we  reach 
Madison  Avenue  and  the  fifties. 

In  the  new  neckwear  (and  the  fashion 
authorities  say  that  1930  chic  begins  at 
the  neckline)  we  find  some  pretty  styles 
in  eyelet  embroidery  —  another  old  fa¬ 
vorite  revived.  A  shoulder  capelet  of 
eyelet  work  with  slanting  ends  of  the 
same  in  front  was  one  model ;  another 
was  a  flat  V-shaped  collar  having  frills 
along  the  front  edges.  Handkerchief 
linen  with  hand-rolled  edges,  tucked  to 
form  frilled  collar  and  cuffs,  is  another  re¬ 
vival.  The  petal-edged  neckwear  in  silk 
or  pique  is  pretty  and  becoming.  Geor¬ 
gette  makes  lovely  petal  collars,  and  all 
these  trimmings  give  the  required  lin¬ 
gerie  touch  to  dark  silks. 

We  have  seen  some  handsome  beaded 
trimmings  used  on  georgette  dresses;  not 
the  self-colored  beading  so  long  fashion¬ 
able,  but  flowers  and  foliage  in  shaded 
colors,  worked  like  the  pattern  on  a 
beaded  bag.  One  round-necked  dress  of 
black  georgette  had  a  deep  bertha  effect 
of  beads,  clusters  of  white  flowers  with 
pendent  sprays  of  shaded  green  leaves ; 
another  black  georgette  with  a  pointed 
yoke  of  cream  lace  had  a  spray  of  pink 
roses  and  foliage  worked  in  beads  partly 
on  the  yoke,  extending  over  on  the  geor¬ 
gette  at  one  side.  These  pointed  yokes 
of  lace  often  extend  out  to  the  shoulder 
tips,  and  are  quite  deep  in  front. 

One  smart  new  dress  seen  was  a  black 
silk  crepe  with  short  sleeves  and  a  deep 
cape  collar  edged  with  a  little  frill  of 
shell  pink  silk  mousseline.  We  are  told 
that  many  black  dresses  are  to  have  a 
touch  of  pink.  Shades  featured  are  opa¬ 
line,  coral,  candy  pink,  cloud  pink,  pottery 
pink  and  various  rose  shades.  Both  coral 
and  what  is  called  dusty  pink  are  com¬ 
bined  with  navy  blue. 

Many  new  hats  show  either  feathers 
or  flowers,  “Finger  tip”  feathers  form 
little  clusters  at  the  side,  or  little  flowers 
are  tucked  under  the  brim.  We  have 
foreseen  more  flowers  and  feathers  for 
two  yeai’s  past,  but  many  women  l’efuse 
to  give  up  their  plain  felts.  Some  of  the 
new  navy  blue  bats,  with  little  touches 
of  bright  feathers,  are  especially  pretty. 

Pique  flowers  sound  rather  odd,  but 
they  are  really  charmine  worn  on  the 
dress  or  coat.  Pique  daisies  with  yellow 
centers,  gardenias,  anemones  and  prim¬ 
roses,  are  all  charming  and  colorful,  and 
just  the  thing  for  a  plain  tailored  suit. 


¥our  interest  in 
a  chick  feed  is  the  profit 
you  draw  from  it  .  .  . 

This  puts  your  feed  purchases  on  the  cold¬ 
blooded  business  basis  of  results. 

By  achieving  results  for  the  feeder  this 
organization  continues  to  grow.  And  that 
is  also  the  reason  why  our  feeds  have  won 
the  confidence  of  increasing  thousands  of 
breeders  and  feeders. 

Park  &  Pollard  feeders  get  maximum  re¬ 
turns  from  the  money  invested  in  feeds. 

You,  too,  can  feed  Park  &  Pollard  Chick 
Starter  and  Chick  Scratch  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  it  will  develop  your  chicks 
into  profitable  birds — make  money  for  you! 

^Park^PoJ/ard  Co 


131  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mill  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk-Maid  24%  •  Bet-R- 
Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Com  Meal. 


JUST  READ  THIS  LETTER: 


“Enclosed  find  check  for  which 
— —•  please  send  me  Diamond  Pick  meat, 
scrap.  It  is  so  much  better  than  the  brand  I  was  using  that  my  hens  came  up  50%  in  two  days 
after  I  started  using  Diamond  Pick.”— Alfred  Newton,  Delanco,  N.  J. 

Don’t  wait  for  your  hens  to  fall  in  production.  Order  DIAMOND  PICK  Meat  and  Bone 
Scraps  now,  mix  it  with  any  good  commercial  mash,  and  get  extra  good  results.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship — 

100-lb.  Bag,  $4.00— Freight  Prepaid  to  Points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  Only 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results  we’ll  refund  your  money.  Send  today  for  Free 
Sample  of  Scraps  and  Descriptive  Folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.  142-A  Logan  Avenue  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Its  Better  Because  Its  Pure 


IT  TELESCOPES!  “LAWN  PARK”  COOP, 


Saves 

Your  Chicks 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  UEBANA,  INDIANA 


XT 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


S.  O.  W. 


LOOD-TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

and 

TiECFHOFUNTS 


Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg  selected  for 
size,  shape  and  color.  Ail  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


J  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


M 

net  us  snip  you  our  chicks.  g>i  witn  oraer.  Balance  c. u.u.  our  clucks  are  irom  some 
of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been,  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 

100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  Prices —  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White.  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . ,$6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Rocks,  Barred.  White,  Buff  and  Partridge  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds;  B.  Orp. ;  S.  L.  &  W.  Wyan .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  lie.  Assorted,  10c.  B.  J.  Giants,  18c. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY.  Box  50  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  wav  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 
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(  THEY  PAY/ 

thousands  of  pullets,  reared  from 
Beam-Strain  Chicks,  proved  it  this 
past  winter.  Thousands  of  poultry- 
men  and  women  showed  it  by  sending 
in  the  greatest  number  of  “repeat" 
orders  ever  received  at  P.  P.  F.  Send 
for  our  FREE  book,  "They  Pay!” — full 
of  things  you  want  to  know.  Also  spe¬ 
cial  prices  on — 

puirirc  ic««is 

L*rlIV^IV.O  BREEDING  STOCK 
on  Leghorns,  Boohs,  Beds,  Wynn- 
dottes.  W rite  today  ! 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. ..$12  $57.50  $110 
Everlay  Brown  Leg.  ...  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks..  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks .  9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 


JUNIATA 

Box  1 


POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Penna. 


TKjjIow” 

ChicKj 

Write  for  Free  Book  describing  our  48  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Poultry  Business.  We  specialize  in 
high-producing  Leghorns  and  fast-growing  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box2-R,  Chestertown,  Md. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  1  OO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns —Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

Light  Mixed .  9.00 

r$c  lees  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100  %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


Jk  at  money  saving  prices  ^  t 

50  100  400 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  54.00 

Bl.  Minorcan;  Wh. Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  54.00 

Wh..  Br.,  Bff.,  Leghorns,  Ancona#  6.50  12.00  46.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks  .  8.00  15.00  58.00 

Buff  Minorcae .  8.00  15.00  58.00 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  11.50  22.00  86.00 

White  Minorcas .  8.50  16.00  62^00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  lOO.  Mixed  $9.00  per  100. 
Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  100.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  cent  lire  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY.  Box59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Blood •  Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

The  best  that  42  years  experience  can  produce.  Buy 
clean  chicks  that  you  can  raise  from  my  QUALITY, 
EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TESTED  breeders.  My  prices  on 
such  chicks  will  surprise  you.  Catalog  free.  D.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  FULL  FACE  VALUE. 

D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Lock'Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro- 
1  duetion  breeders  insure  outstanding 
chicks.  Our  business  has  been  built  on  pleased 
customers  and  satisfied  home  trade.  An  order 
this  year  will  convince  you,. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  B«x  92,  Athens,  Ohie 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns _ $3.50 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  , 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan . 4.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Free  Celilog.  NITTANY  VALLEY  HAYCHERY.  Sex  10S.Bellefonte.Pe 
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TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  Chicks  for 
March  and  April 
Delivery 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100JC  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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80 

STROUP’S  CHICKS 

Properly  Hatched — Safe  Delivery 

Reds .  $14.00  a  100  Wh.  Leghorns. .  SIS.OOalOO 

Barred  Rocks  14.00  a  100  Mixed  .  10.00  a  100 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  -  MIFFLIN,  PENNA. 
8.  G.  Stroup,  Prop. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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BUY  YOUR  CHICKS 

FROM  A 

BREEDING  PLANT 

LORD  FARMS  Grade  A  Chicks  carry 
the  blood  of  trap-nested,  pedigreed 
birds  with  records  up  to  300  eggs  per 
year.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  production  of  uniform 
large  white  eggs.  Our  Grade  A  Chicks 
are  guaranteed  to  pay  you  better 
than  any  others. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern  Readers 

Lord  Farms  Year  Book  is  a  complete 
and  dependable  textbook  on  producing 
eggs  for  profit.  Mailed  on  request  to 
eastern  readers;  $1  to  those  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Write  today  for  the 
Y'ear  Book  and  details  of  Guarantee. 

LORD  FARMS  %&£  EE 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

Trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  200-egg  flock  average. 
Doing  very  well  at  Storrs  right  now. 

LEGHORN 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.W.D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2 


_ _  S  I  N  G  L  E  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

qaaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  .ggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggsand  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur¬ 
ing  Pastil  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con- 
sistant  higli  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Sloves  al  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Ewing’s  whhe  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS — Fertile  eggs  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedigreed  2- 
year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our  circular  on  request. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  -  Roslyn,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— $  1  6.  S2  1 .  EGGS,  S8,  S10. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

1007S  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  #10.00  and  #15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


D  A  DV  riurv C  R-  I-  Reds  $14.00  per  100 
D/xD  I  LnlvlAU  Wh.  Leghorn,  12.50  per  100 

Free  delivery.  23  years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks. 

Booklet.  Phone  398 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON- HUDSON 
Stantsbiirg,  N.  Y. 


LeghornChicks 
300  Egg  Breeding 
Hatching  Eggs 


2  and  4-Year-Old 

BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
weighing  from  26  to  28  ozs. 
per  dozen.  Moderate  prices. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Free  circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BABY  O  from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 
1  UirU>  hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
horns.  Prepaid.  100#  live  delivery. 

25  Chicks .  $3.25  100  Chicks .  $  12.00 

50  Chicks  6.50  1000  Chicks .  120.00 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  -  MILFORD,  DEL. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Morgan-Tancred  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


EGG  BRED  CHICKS 

That  live.  Large  type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Wyckoff 
blood.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davirville,  R.  I 


Wvelrnft’e  Hlraef  “The  Foil iidatton  Strain” 

wycKon  s  Direct  chicks,  $20,100  Eggs,  $10-100 

William  Savage,  Wedgewood  Poultry  Farm,  Lumberyille.  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  WSJ: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $11.00—100.  lOOji  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MJssst  whitL  leghorns  cSS 

Send  for  catalogue.  W.  ANDREW  CRAY.  Hopewell,  N.  J- 


CHICKS,  COCKERELS.  PULLETS  Traonesietl  Wh.  Leohorns. 
Catalog,  SPRINGIRQOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Ajt  g,  Akrin,  N,  T. 


National  Egg  Week 

The  first  week  in  May  is  designated 
Egg  Week,  by  the  National  Poultry 
Council. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  all  poultry 
producers  and  all  friends  of  the  hen, 
which  should  include  practically  everyone, 
are  interested.  Eating  eggs,  telling  others 
of  their  value  and  thus  increasing  sales 
is  a  worthwhile  job. 

Eggs  can  be  used  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways  that  they  can  appear  on  the 
table  every  day  in  one  way  or  other 
without  becoming  tiresome.  Ham  and 
eggs  is  a  classic  combination,  and,  of  the 
more  unusual  methods,  baked  eggs  are 
worth  trying.  The  yolk  of  a  baked  egg  is 
particularly  delicious. 


Size  of  Eggs;  Probably 
Coccidiosis 

I  have  a  flock  of  1,200  White  Leghorns 
one  year  old.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I 
gave  over  the  feeding  to  an  assistant ; 
now  I  noticed  the  eggs  are  getting  smaller. 
Some  people  say  that  it  is  because  they 
were  not  fed  a  sufficient  amount  of 
scratch  feed-  Also  have  four  weeks  old 
Barred  Rock  chicks  and  they  are  getting 
blind-.  I  am  feeding  cod-liver  oil.  The 
cornmeal  in  the  mash  is  yellow. 

New  Jersey  m.  w. 

The  amount  of  scratch  feed  or  mash 
fed  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  eggs  laid.  The  decrease  you 
note  is  probably  due  to  the  natural  de¬ 
crease  in  size  which  many  hens  show 
after  a  long  period  of  laying.  Size  of 
egg  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  inherited 
tendency.  Many  hens  lay  only  small  eggs ; 
others  may  lay  eggs  of  good  size  part 
of  the  time  and  small  ones  at  other 
times.  Still  others  may  lay  large  eggs 
all  of  the  time.  By  selecting  only  large 
eggs  for  hatching,  the  .size  of  egg  produced 
'may  be  gradually  increased.  Small  eggs 
should  never  be  hatched  as  they  are 
necessarily  from  hens  that  lay  small  eggs 
and  this  is  a  characteristic  that  should 
be  combated  in  the  flock. 

Your  chicks  may  be  suffering  from 
coccidiosis.  Open  several  of  the  dead 
and  examine  the  ceca  or  blind  guts 
attached  to  the  intestines  at  their  further 
end.  If  you  find  these  swollen,  filled  with 
soft  or  cheesy  and  possibly  bloody  matter, 
you  may  know  that  this  serious  disease 
is  present.  There  is  no  cure  for  it  in 
chicks  that  are  visibly  affected,  though 
others  may  be  saved  by  being  removed 
to  clean  quarters  where  they  can  pick 
up  no  infective  materials  in  droppings  or 

filth.  Mr  B.  D. 


Eggs  Have  Soft  Shells 

Can  you  tell  why  our  Leghorns  lay 
so  many  soft-shelled  eggs?  They  have 
scratch  feed,  all  they  will  eat  morning 
and  evening,  one  part  wheat,  one  part 
cracked  corn,  and  two  parts  buckwheat ; 
laying  mash  is  in  hoppers  before  them  all 
the  time,  and  also  oyster  shell.  They  are 
laying  better  than  40  per  cent.  n.  m. 

Failure  to  give  their  eggs  shells  of  or¬ 
dinary  hardness  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
shell-making  material  in  the  ration  or  to 
inability  to  utilize  what  is  there.  That 
the  latter  is  often  the  case  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  soft 
shells  when  plenty  of  lime  in  the  form 
of  crushed  oyster  shells  is  available  to 
the  flock.  Inability  to  utilize  lime  in 
growing  bones  may  be  due  to  lack  of  the 
vitamin  effect  found  in  outdoor  sunshine 
and  this  may  be  remedied  by  feeding  cod- 
liver  oil. 

It  seems  very  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  hens  that  have  been  long  confined 
behind  glass  windows  also  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  use  lime  in  the  making 
of  eggshells,  even  though  lime  is  present 
in  their  food.  They  have  been  deprived 
of  outdoor  sunshine,  or  sunshine  not 
strained  through  window  glass.  Even 
though  given  an  outdoor  run,  there  may 
have  been  such  a  lack  of  sunshine  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months  as  to  deprive  the 
birds  of  the  sunshine  effect  upon  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  lime  and  phosphorus  in  the  food. 

This  effect  is  shown  in  weak  bones, 
or  rickets,  in  growing  young  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  the  human  infant.  It  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  in  feeding  of  the  young,  includ¬ 
ing  chicks,  upon  cod-liver  oil.  If  the 
analogy  holds  true,  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  or  the  turning  of  layers  out  into  the 
Spring  sunshine  should  overcome  the  de¬ 
fect  in  the  eggs.  The  oil  in  the  amount 
of  one  pint  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  fed, 
through  the  Winter,  should  be  effective. 
Outdoor  sunshine  is  cheaper  when  it  is 
available,  M.  B.  D. 


A  small  breeding  farm  specializing  on  Wye- 
koff  Strain  Leghorns.  2.000  birds  under  con¬ 
stant  supervision.  We  offer  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  high-grade  Baby  Chicks.  Quality, 
vitality  guaranteed.  Also  furnish  White  and 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Send  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

McARTHUR  BROS.,  R.  I,  Lockport,  N.  Y, 


#lb  $tcfearb  Jfarm 

LARGEST  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRED  ROCKS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Highest  heavy  breed  rec¬ 
ord  ever  made  at  Storrs 
averaging  over  275  eggs 
per  bird. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS-  EGGS 
STOCK 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Bred  for  high  production 
and  egg  size.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB 

Box  R,  West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Roclcs  of  New  England" 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 


ROCKS 


Eggs  and  Chicks  from  flock  that  has  been  a  consistent 
leader  at  Storrs  for  several  years.  Ciicular  FREE. 

E.  A.  HIRT  -  SOUTH  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


Kline’s  Ka  Chicks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


WPlx/mnnth  DaeLc  U.  Fishel’s  the  Best  for  35 
.riylllUUlII  KULKa  years.  WINNERS,  PRODUC¬ 
ERS.  Come  to  Headou&rters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  free.  U.  It.  FISH El>,  Box  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


PURE  p/|pprn  PANTC  5  14  per  100 
BRED  DHKKLII  IfUUIVO  1 28 per  1000 

Heavy  Mixed,  *9  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.l).  100JS 
live  delivery  guar.  Chas.  F.  Ewing,  Rl,  McClure,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  Barred  Rocks 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 
breeding  back  of  every  cliick.  100J6  safe 
delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

L.W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


A.. ALLLa  White,  Barred  and  Colum- 
IflldlllV  billCKS  bian  Hocks  from  well  culled 
J  w  w  and  mated  flocks.  Postage 

paid.  100J5  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 

PEOLA  POULTRYtYARDS  8  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

DABV  puinvc  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DHD  I  UnlOIVO  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C,  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delaware 


FRANC  AIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Australorps — Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Fariningdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Bl  eeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  T. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

J.  Tropeano  -  -  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


D.,„„ J  n„„l,  Blood-tested  flock— *25  per  case. 

Barred  KocK  fcggs  a.  j.  iut  k.  s  auburn,  n.  y. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

AND  POULTS 

We  offer  Mammoth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and 
Narragansett  Eggs  and  Poults  from  selected  purebred,  healthy 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Toms,  Hen  Turkeys,  Hatching  Eggs,  Poults— day-old, 
month  old.  2  months  old— from  flock  of  75  hens,  headed 
by  very  valuable  toms.  Wi  ite  for  particulars.  DUANE 

LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Schemctady  Co.,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 


MToK  Breeding  Males 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM 


of  the  best  of  quality 
in  all  points.  50c  lb. 
or  $10,  $12  and  $15  ea. 


PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  from  Boston  winners.  Hens,  $10  up. 

Toms,  $12  tip.  Choice  stock  from  selected  matings. 
Eggs  and  Poults.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Drnn7A  Turlrov  E00s  and  Day-Old  Poulls  of  quality. 
DlQIlAG  lUTIVey  MYRTLE  0E  GENOVA.  Caeyman’i  Hollow,  N.  T. 

Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGGS— 50e.  HAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Pansvllle,  A.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  pTk.nI 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  $26.00, 
50  for  $13.60  prepaid.  100*  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  O  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


/-* i  FT*  f~*  O  XT'  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
TjT .  L jOEi  $6.00;  $28.50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33— 100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14 — 100.  Write  lor  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KINS,  blip,  L.  I  ,  New  York 


Mammoth  pektn  heckling,  #«o  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N,  Y. 


Very  Fancy  Mallard  Ducks  Vi  for  11.  From 

blue  ribbon  winners.  MRS.  C.  E.  CASSEL,  Uershej,  Penna. 


TIIDItrVC  12  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $6  post- 
I  UHnt,  I  O  paid ;  $45  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Mating  headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Catalog.  Breeders 
and  poults  reasonable.  II  It)  II  I,A  N I)  FARM,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


|EID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
i  blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds .  Send  for  catalog  and  -price  list. 

a  ||  ,  a  i  p  83  N.  Beacon  St, 

Allston  oquab  Go.  aMjSton.  mass. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Keeping  Up  Production 

March  and  April  are  probably  the  two 
most  difficult  months  in  which  to  produce 
milk  unless  it  be  during  dry  periods  of 
the  late  Summer.  The  haymow  is  often 
low,  the  silo  may  be  empty,  and  the 
supply  of  home-grown  grains  has  become 
exhausted.  The  herd  itself  begins  to 
show  signs  of  its  stay  indoors  during 
the  long  Winter.  Partly  from  lack  of 
sunshine,  partly  from  cold  weather  and 
from  continued  heavy  production,  the 
cowrs  and  the  younger  animals  in  the 
herd  show  signs  of  the  need  of  Spring 
and  turning-out  time. 

It  is  not  economy,  however,  to  attempt 
to  get  along  on  poor  rations  and  cheap 
roughage  until  May  1  and  it  is  poor 
economy  to  begin  to  think  of  turning  cat- 
tel  out  to  pasture  too  early.  The  cow  that 
lias  been  milking  since  last  Fall  has  given 
of  her  storage  of  mineral  matter  in  her 
bony  structure  but,  if  her  production  is 
kept  up  by  a  good  ration,  she  wrill  in¬ 
crease  in  production  for  a  time  on  May 
and  June  pastures,  when  she  will  be 
stimulated  to  a  very  economical  produc¬ 
tion.  The  heifer  that  is  bred  must  be 
kept  growing  or  she  will  freshen  as  a 
below-normal  individual  and  never  reach 
her  normal  maturity  as  far  as  size  is 
concerned.  The  younger  yearlings  will 
weather  the  short  rations,  but  will  be¬ 
come  thin  and  stop  growing,  and  it  may 
take  all  Summer  to  bring  them  back 
to  normal  again. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  roughage,  it  will 
be  economy  to  purchase  enough  good 
legume  hay  to  last  until  turning-out 
time.  Cheap  hay,  oat  straw  or  corn 
stover  will  not  be  as  cheap  as  a  good 
quality  of  better  hay.  Where  the  silo  is 
empty,  the  succulence  problem  may  be 
overcome  by  including  in  the  ration  from 
two  to  three  pounds  of  beet  pulp  each 
day.  This  is  soaked,  and  will  absorb 
about  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water. 
The  dry  cow  and  the  heifers  can.  receive 
the  same  ration. 

It  will  pay  to  feed  the  dry  cow  or  the 
one  that  is  going  to  freshen  during  the 
next  few  weeks  some  grain,  for  the  cow 
that  freshens  in  good  flesh  will  produce 
more  economically,  keep  in  better  flesh 
and  maintain  a  higher  fat  average 
throughout  her  next  lactation  period  than 
if  she  is  allowed  to  freshen  while  in  poor 
flesh.  The  heifers  should  receive  at  least 
two  pounds  of  the  same  ration  which 
should  be  rather  wide  in  nutritive  ratio. 
An  ideal  feed  carying  about  12  per  cent 
of  protein  can  be  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  linseed 
oil  meal  and  bran.  Due  to  the  high 
price  of  linseed  meal,  however,  it  may  he 
advisable  to  use  only  half  a  part  of  this 
ingredient  and  give  the  dry  cow  a  little 
beet  pulp  in  order  to  keep  her  bowels  in 
a  laxative  condition  and  promote  an  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  and  flesh. 

Do  not  try  to  economize  by  turning  the 
herd  on  pasture  too  soon.  If  the  young 
grass  is  consumed  before  it  has  made  a 
satisfactory  growth  it  will  be  given  a 
set-back  from  which  it  will  not  recover 
during  the  months  when  we  expect  a 
flush  grass.  Then,  too,  tramping  over  the 
wet  ground  breaks  off  the  grass  roots 
and  injures  the  plant.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  question  of  pasture  is  a 
very  interesting  one  and  many  are  coming 
to  realize  the  value  of  the  early  pastures, 
properly  grazed  at  the  right  time. 

Experiments  conducted  during  the  past 
few  years  where  supplemental  fertilizer 
treatments  have  been  applied  indicate 
that  our  pastures  may  be  improved  to  the 
extent  of  doubling  the  carrying  capacity. 
The  work  done  so  far  indicates  that  a 
rotation  of  the  herd  ‘from  one  field  to  the 
next  is  the  keynote  to  the  success  of 
getting  best  results.  In  order  to  rotate, 
the  fields  should -be  small  enough  so  that 
the  herd,  will  clean  up  the  available 
forage  in  about  a  week’s  time,  when  it 
should  be  moved  to  the  second  field  in 
the  "rotation.  By  having  at  least  four 
fields,  each  one  furnishes  a  new  tpid  fresh 
forage  every  fourth  week.  New  grass  is 
higher  in  protein  and  more  stimulating 
to  milk  production  than  matured  plants. 
By  having  small  fields  the  new  grass  is 
cleaned  up  quickly  and  not  allowed  to  get 
ripe  and  be  tramped  down  by  the  herd 


after  they  have  grazed  sufficiently  to  fill 
themselves  each  day.  The  German  system 
of  pasturing  is  to  keep  the  grass  short, 
have  small  fields,  rotate  frequently  and 
bring  the  cows  off  pasture  each  day  as 
soon  as  they  have  apparently  satisfied 
themselves  from  early  morning  grazing. 

J.  W.  B. 


Figuring  a  Dairy  Ration 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  a  i-ation 
of  800  lbs.  gluten  feed.  400  lbs.  bran,  500 
lbs.  cornmeal,  400  lbs.  oil  meal  old 
process,  300  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  300  lbs. 
dairy  feed.  This  I  use  on  account  of  the 
m'olasses  it  contains,  it  has  a  16  per 
cent  protein.  I  mix  all  up  together. 
What  percentage  of  protein  does  this 
ration  contain?  E.  H.  W. 

New  York 

Several  of  these  feeds  vary  in  com¬ 
position,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
exactly  what  the  analysis  of  this  mixture 
is  without  knowing  the  figures  on  the* 
bag.  Taking  the  gluten  feed  and  bran  at 
average  analysis,  the  mixture  would  run 
about  20  per  cent  protein. 

This  matter  is  figured  by  multiplying 
the  percentage  of  protein  on  the  bag, 
which  is  the  number  of  pounds  in  100, 
by  the  number  of  hundreds.  Thus  if  the 
gluten  feed  ran  20  per  cent  protein,  800 
pounds  of  it  would  make  160  pounds  of 
protein  in  that  ingredient.  The  content 


in  the  others  could  be  figured  in  the  same 
way.  Then  the  total  protein  divided  by 
the  total  weight  will  give  the  percentage. 


Warts  on  Cow 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
heifer  with  large  warts  over  the  teats 
and  up  on  to  the  body?  She  is  to 
freshen  soon.  F.  c. 

Warts  are  sometimes  removed  by  per¬ 
sistent  rubbing  with  pure  castor  oil. 
This  does  not  always  do  the  work  but 
is  successful  often  enough  to  warrant  a 
trial.  These  warts  may  be  snipped  off 
with  scissors  where  they  are  long  or 
burned  off  with  acetic  acid,  but  these 
treatments  make  sores  that  bother  with 
milking.  We  advise  a  thorough  trial  of 
this  rubbing  with  the  castor  oil. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  March  15,  1930.) 

Market.— Dragg.v.  Beef  steers  and  yearlings 
closing  about  steady,  compared  with  week  ago 
25e  lower,  spots  off  more,  top  heavies  $12.60, 
mediumweights  $12.50,  bulk  of  sales  $11  to  $12. 
She  stock  weak  to  unevenly  lower.  Bulls  and 
cutters  steady  to  weak,  bulk  fat  heifers  $10  to 
$10.50,  beef  bulls  $9.25  to  $10.  butcher  cows 
$7.50  to  $8.25,  cutter  $4.25  to  $5.50.  Stockers 
and  feeders  slow,  about  steady.  Calves  barely 
steady,  top  vealers  $15.50.  Hogs,  fully  steady, 
top  westerns  $12.50,  bulk  local  feds  $11.25  to 
$11.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  15,  1930: 
Cattle  13  cars;  6  Delaware,  2  Pennsylvania,  1 
Virginia,  1  St.  Louis,  1  Tennessee,  1  North 
Caro’ina,  1  Indiana;  containing  256  head.  1,322 
head  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle,  1,- 
578  head,  672  calves,  1,515  hogs,  508  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $11.75  to 
$13:  good,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $13; 
good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $13;  medium, 


800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $11.75;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $10.75. 

Heifers.— Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11 ; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10;  medium,  850  lbs. 
up,  $8.25  to  $9;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50 
to  $8.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9;  good,  $6.75  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to 
$10.75;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to 
$9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  4o  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $13.50  to  $15.50; 
cedium,  $11  to  $13.50;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs..  $11.75 
to  $12.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12 
to  $12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $35  to  $36;  shorts,  $34.50  to  $35.50: 
hominy,  $38  to  $39;  middlings,  $39.50  to  $40.50; 
linseed,  $55  to  $56;  gluten,  $41.50  to  $42.50; 
ground  oats,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$44  to  $45;  hog-meal,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $45  to  $46;  dairy  feed,  16  per 
cent,  $38  to  $39;  18  per  cent,  $40  to  $41:  20 
per  cent,  $43.50  to  $44.50;  24  per  cent,  $46.50 
to  $47.50;  25  per  cent,  $48  to  $49;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $41 
to  $42;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $44  to  $45. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

April  3. — Aberdeen- Anvils.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

April  8. — Aberdeen -Angus,  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E*.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 

sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

May  0. — Western  N.  Y.,  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  sale  at  Caldwell  Place, 
M  arion,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 
manager. 


DAIRYMEN:  USE  THIS  NEW 
RAPID-FLO  FILTER  DISK 


QUIT  WORK  ON  TIME 
SHIP  CLEAN  MILK  DAILY 

The  time  needed  to  filter  milk  thoroughly  has  been  practically 
cut  in  half  with  the  perfection  of  the  new  Johnson  &  Johnson 
Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disk,  which  established  an  average  period  of 
5  minutes  to  filter  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  during  extensive  tests 
under  actual  farm  conditions  (particulars  on  request). 

FINISH  YOUR  WORK  ON  TIME 

Your  men  need  no  longer  waste  their  time  waiting  for  the 
milk  to  filter.  Rapid-Flo  permits  a  steady  stream  of  milk  to 
pass  through  the  strainer — ivith  a  speed  never  before  attained'. 

Your  men  will  not  be  tempted  to  jam  the  strainer  down  on 
the  can  to  hasten  filtration.  Jamming  the  strainer  damages 
the  disk,  defeating  the  purpose  of  filtration. 

The  photograph  at  the  right,  taken  during  the  tests,  shows 
how  quickly  milk  flows  through  the  Rapid-Flo  Disk.  Rapid- 
Flo  combines  accuracy  with  speed — it  gets  all  the  dirt  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  is  made  under  the  same  rigid  sanitary 
conditions  as  the  world-famous  Johnson  &  Johnson  surgical 
dressings  and  hospital  supplies. 

Regardless  of  the  high  quality  of  the  milk  you  produce,  you 
can  not  get  top  prices  for  it  if  you  ship  it  to  market  containing 

dirt  and  sediment.  Test  Rapid-Flo  Disks  at  our  expense.  Send  the  coupon  below  for  free  sample  disks. 

GET  THIS  FILTER  DISK  CABINET  FREE 

For  a  limited  time  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  this  attractive,  convenient,  steel 
disk  storage  cabinet  (retail  value  $2.50)  free  with  an  initial  purchase  of  600  Rapid-Flo 
Filter  Disks.  With  the  aid  of  this  cabinet  your  disks  are  kept  clean  and  dry  and  are 
within  instant  reach.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  Free  Samples  of  Rapid-Flo  Filter 
Disks  and  complete  information  of  the  Free  Sanitary  Disk  Cabinet. 


This  attractive  cabinet  hangs 
on  the  wall  in  the  milk 
house,  up  out  of  the  way. 
Holds  300  disks.  Hinged 
drop-front  panel  makes  with¬ 
drawals  easy  when  supply 
is  half-used  up. 


It  N-Y  1 

v 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  U  N.  J  .  U.  S.  A. 

Dairy  Filter  Products  Division, 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  Free  Sample  Package  of  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks  and 
information  of  your  Free  Sanitary  Disk  Cabinet  Offer. 


Name  • 


Address.. 


Check  size  of  disks  you  use; 


6"D 


6K"D 


7"D 


ivsu 


470 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  29,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  sending  you  another  check ;  if 
the  old  check  of  Dec.  6  should  turn  up, 
just  advance  my  subscription  for  another 
year,  for  if  I  live  1  shall  want  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  am  such  a  firm  friend  of  your 
paper  that  should  you  advance  your  sub¬ 
scription  rates  to  $10,  I  should  still  think 
it  far  below  its  real  worth.  I  have  more 
true  and  sincere  respect  for  your  paper 
and  its  teachings  than  for  any  other  pub¬ 
lication  I  have  ever  read.  D.  \v.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  a  Pennsylvania  reader  with  a 
sound  judgment  of  values  and  a  gracious 
way  of  expressing  his  sentiments.  Many 
subscribers  consider  the  subscription  price 
of  $1  a  year  is  no  adequate  price  for  52 
issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  with  all  the  valu¬ 
able  information  it  contains.  It  is  the 
support  of  such  enthusiastic  friends  that 
makes  it  possible  to  put  out  the  paper  at 
such  a  low  price. 

A  representative  of  the  Collateral 
Banking  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
canvassing  this  part  of  the  country,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  sell  any  standard  house¬ 
hold  or  farm  equipment  at  wholesale 
price,  less  10  per  cent  they  retain  for 
doing  business.  For  instance,  a  farmer 
buying  an  International  tractor,  same 
would  be  shipped  right  from  the  factory 
with  a  savings  of  about  30  per  cent  to 
the  purchaser.  However,  in  order  to  be 
benefited  by  this,  one  must  buy  one  share 
of  stock  at  a  cost  of  $25  a  share,  which 
gives  one  a  lifetime  membership,  c.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

We  can  state  with  authority  that  the 
claim  of  the  representative  of  the  Col¬ 
lateral  Banking  Co.  with  regard  to  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  company  being  able  to  buy 
an  International  tractor  at  a  saving  of 
30  per  cent  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  a 
rule  of  law  that  any  witness  that  has 
proved  himself  untruthful  in  one  respect, 
the  jury  is  privileged  to  reject  all  his  tes¬ 
timony  as  false.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
warning  its  readers  against  joining  mem¬ 
bership  schemes  for  the  past  30  years — 
all  of  them  have  been  short-lived  like  the 
automobile  service  contracts. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  issued  a  press  release  dated  Feb. 
4,  1930,  in  part  as  follows  : 

“Highly  exaggerated  claims,  evidently 
designed  to  mislead  the  purchaser,  are 
made  for  manv  alleged  radioactive  prod¬ 
ucts,”  says  J.  W.  Sale,  an  expert  of  the 
U.  S.  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  organization  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  'the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act. 

“Only  5  per  cent  of  the  products  . 
claimed  to  be  radioactive  that  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  were  found  to  contain  material 
quantities  of  radium,”  says  Mr.  Sale. 

Under  Mr.  Sale’s  supervision,  analysis 
for  radium  content  has  been  made  of  va¬ 
rious  products  for  which  therapeutic 
value  was  claimed  on  the  ground  of 
“radioactivity.”  . 

One  of  the  articles  examined  consisted 
of  a  short  glass  rod,  one  end  coated  with 
a  yellow  substance,  enclosed  in  a  glass 
bulb.  This  device  hung  over  a  bed  would, 
according  to  the  inventor,  disperse  “all 
thoughts  and  worry  about  work  and  trou¬ 
bles,  and  bring  contentment,  satisfaction, 
and  body  comforts  that  soon  result  in 
peaceful,  restful  sleep.” 

In  order  to  obtain  a  minimum  daily 
dosage  of  radioactivity  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  drink  1,957  gallons  of  water  each 
day,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  alleged 
radioactive  waters  examined. 

Action  is  being  taken  under  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Act  against  alleged  radio¬ 
active  products  which  are  falsely  or 
fraudulently  misbranded  under  the  terms 
of  the  law.  Many  have  already  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  channels  of  trade  and 
others  are  under  investigation. 

Although  most  of  the  products  are 
found  to  be  deficient  in  radium,  they 
might  be  dangerous  if  they  contained  too 
much,  says  Mr.  Sales.  Radium  in  active 
dosage  can  do  harm  as  well  as  good  and 
should  be  administered  with  great  cau¬ 
tion. 

It  is  easy  to  deceive  the  public  with  re¬ 
gard  to  products  of  which  little  is  known. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing 
meritorious  work  in  exposing  some  of  the 
humbuggery  that  manufacturers  of  va¬ 
rious  products  are  making  on  the  grounds 
of  containing  “radioactivity.”  Some  of 
them  have  been  exposed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  advice  in  the  enclosed  chain  letter 
is  no  doubt  very  good,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  practice  it ;  but  I  have  broken 
the  chain,  and  I  suppose  my  name  should 
therefore  be  erased  from  the  list  of 
notables  attached.  P-  b.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

The  slogan  “cross  crossings  cautiously” 
as  certainly  a  commendable  one,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  chain  letter  scheme  re¬ 
questing  the  recipients  to  pass  it  on  to 


some  others  with  the  assurance  that  the 
receiver  will  theu  have  “good  luck”  is 
beyond  our  understanding,  There  is  a 
suggestion  that  if  the  receiver  of  the 
chain  letter  breaks  the  chain  he  will  have 
“bad  luck.”  A  list  of  notable  names  is 
enclosed  indicating  that  this  chain  letter 
had  been  sent  from  one  to  another.  Such 
chain  letters  of  course  appeal  to  the 
superstition  of  the  public.  All  such 
letters  reaching  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  go 
immediately  into  the  waste  basket.  We 
recognize  no  bad  luck  as  a  result  yet. 

I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement  of 
Beachwood  Park  Co..  131  Duane  St., 
N.  Y.  City,  from  the  Home  Circle  maga¬ 
zine.  Is  this  an  honest  concern? 

A.  W.  J. 

New  York 

The  advertisement  offers  to  award  any¬ 
one  a  building  lot  who  will  correctly  ar¬ 
range  the  letters  O.  A.  U.  R.  S.  C.  so 
as  to  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  opera 
singer.  Of  course  no  one  can  fail  to 
make  the  letters  spell  Caruso.  Such  a 
palpable  trap  that  it  is  beyond  our 
understanding  that  anyone  should  put 
a  foot  into  it. 

In  these  schemes  to  sell  building  lots 
the  “lucky  winner”  is  always  asked  to 
send  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the 
deed,  etc.  We  have  always  found  the 
amount  asked  for  more  than  the  lot  is 
worth.  In  spite  of  all  the  warning  that 
has  been  given  the  free  lot  scheme  the 
constant  repetition  of  them  indicates  that 
confiding  people  are  yet  deceived  by  them. 

Early  in  1920  William  S.  Gay  obtained 
a  patent  on  a  fastener  for  use  as  a  tip 
on  the  ends  of  shoe  laces  to  keep  the  ends 
in  a  fixed  point.  He  organized  in  1924 
the  Universal  Lock-Tip  Company  in  Bos¬ 
ton  to  sell  shoes  and  shoe  laces,  and  al¬ 
though  the  company  has  never  done  any 
business  he  told  prospective  customers 
that  the  corporation’s  stock  would  be 
listed  on  the  New  York  and  Boston  stock 
exchanges  and  offered  to  turn  over  to 
anyone  who  would  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  $6.50  a  block  of  25  shares  of  the 
corporation’s  preferred  capital  stock  and 
250  shares  of  its  common  stock. 

“I  have  orders  on  hand  right  now  that 
will  make  the  common  shares  worth  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  each  the  minute 
production  is  started  on  a  scale,”  Gay 
wrote  to  prospective  customers  in  1926, 
and  at  another  time  claimed  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  for  more  than  3,000,000 
gross  of  Lock-Tip  laces. 

Finding  such  representations  to  be 
false  and  misleading,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  directed  that  Gay  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Katherine  Gay,  and  the 
Universal  Lock-Tip  Company,  cease  and 
desist  from  representing  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  business  of  selling  shoes 
or  shoe  laces  or  other  merchandise,  or 
that  it  has  any  asset  as  good  will  by  rea¬ 
son  thereof,  unless  and  until  such  is  the 
fact. — Federal  Trade  Commission. 

This  stock-selling  scheme  of  Universal 
Lock-Tip  Company  was  exposed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  shortly  after  its  incorporation, 
when  subscribers  began  sending  the  liter¬ 
ature.  This  was  a  case  of  literally  doing 
business  on  a  “shoestring”  or  only  the  tip 
of  the  string.  The  action  of  the  com¬ 
mission  comes  rather  late.  We  hope  no 
R.  N.-Y.  reader  bit  on  the  proposition. 

I  still  get  about  20  magazines  and  pa¬ 
pers,  but  depend  mostly  on  the  radio  now 
for  information  on  various  subjects  that 
I  used  to  get  by  reading.  But  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  your  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
information  by  radio  or  your  clean  adver¬ 
tising. 

I  believe  that  if  all  publications  would 
be  as  reliable  as  yours  in  advertising  and 
reading  matter,  there  would  not  be  much 
financial  distress  among  all  classes  of 
our  people,  except  the  swindlers,  grafters, 
dishonest  promoters,  profiteers  and  that 
ilk.  It  is  surprising  how  many  people 
are  swindled,  again  and  again,  and 
how  enormous  the  amounts.  I  have 
again  and  again  warned  the  people  from 
the  pulpit  and  saved  many  from  loss,  but 
there  are  always  some  who  read  accounts 
of  fortunes  made,  and  will  bite  at  the 
first  sucker  bait  that  dangles  before  their 
eyes  in  print  or  smooth  talk. 

Keep  up  the  good  work;  legislation  is 
too  slow  to  help  and  too  uncertain  if  not 
too  crooked,  and  often  only  a  warning  to 
the  crooks  to  get  under  cover,  rev.  a.  m. 

Indiana. 

This  good  minister  shows  a  human 
sympathy  for  the  financial  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large.  We  cannot  but  feel  a  sense 
of  keen  satisfaction  that  our  efforts  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  advertising 
and  protect  the  public  from  crooked 
schemes,  receives  the  commendation  of 
such  men.  Sometime  our  efforts  seem 
feeble  in  the  light  of  the  many  frauds 
that  thrive,  but  if  our  250,000  subscribers 
— more  than  a  1.000,000  readers — 
will  follow  the  advice  of  this  department, 
that  number,  at  any  rate,  will  escape  the 
nets  set  for  them. 


R  aise 
them 
husky 

bach  of 


Cambria  Fence 


A  strong  and  durable  woven-wire  fence,  made  of  specially  selected 
Bethlehem  steel  and  heavily  coated  with  zinc  hy  a  special  process, 
Cambria  Fence  gives  you  many  years  of  trouble-free  service.  There 
is  a  style  for  every  farm  use,  for  turning  horses  and  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs;  for  chickens  and  rabbits,  little  chickens,  and  for  enclos¬ 
ing  orchards.  Ask  your  dealer  about  Cambria  Fence. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Offices :  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


S  I I  J 

UNADILLA 


Are  Leaders! 


Many  features  of  convenience 
and  safety  have  made  Unadilla 
Silos  the  leaders  throughout  the 
east. 

The  gambrel  roof  insures  a 
silo  packed  full.  The  patented 
door  can’t  stick  or  freeze,  yet 
is  air  and  water  tight.  The  door 
fasteners  form  a  wide,  easy, 
safe  ladder.  The  continuous  door 
opening  makes  it  possible  to 
shove  silage  out  instead  of  lift¬ 
ing  it  over. 

Attractive  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest.  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America..  Eat.  ISIS 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


re*  silos 


Special 
Winter  Offer 
To  DAIRYMEN 

Early  orders  enable  us 
to  save  on  traveling, 
freight,  manufacturing, 
selling — real  savings  pass¬ 
ed  on  to  early  buyers. 
Write  today  for  full  data 
on  Grange  Stave  Silos—  Wood 
or  Concrete.  Learn  about  non¬ 
stick  doors,  “extra  tonnage” 
roof— self-draining  joints,  etc. 
Liberal  discounts  NOW.  Free 
catalog  in  colors. 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY 

Red  Creek,  New  York 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof* 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Sooling  Co. /-sBussnSt*-  50  Middletown.  Ohio 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Send  for  our  FREE  120- 
Page  Catalog  which  il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes 
dairy  necessities  for  the 
production  of  clean  milk. 
Cotton  Discs,  Flannel 
Squares  and  Circles, 
White  Suits,  Strainers, 
Pails,  Milk  Stools,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Brushes,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE  Money-Saving 
Catalog  NOW! 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  5,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  last  word 

in  treating  all  lamenesses,  while  horse  works. 
1,000,000  users  endorse  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-tlie-Horse  Treatment  | 

FREE!  Send  now  for  the  greatest  horse  book 
ever  given  away.  Tells  how  to  locate  and  treat  ““ 
all  lamenesses.  Book,  sample  guarantee,  and 
proof  that  “Save-the-Horse”  makes  good,  all 
sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  druggist— or  order  direct. 


For  horses,  eattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback. $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


HORNSTOP 


Use  Fleming’s  -Send  today  for  copy 

Chemical Hornstop  flktx'V?  of  our  big  free  Veter- 
on  kids  or  calves  3  to  »||  mary  Adviser.lt  tells 
10  days  old.  Horns  never  \4ViW/  in  detail  of  new  treat- 
grew.  Money  Back  Guar-  NBSfrl  ments  for  many  diseases 
antee.  Enough  for  60  of  horses  and  cattle.  And 

head  sent  postpaid  for$l*  don’t  forget^the  Hornstop  J 

Avoids  Torture  of  Dehorning 
I  FLEMING  BROS,.  0-53  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  alt 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  bv 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


$2,000  Down 


Gets  dairy  farm,  80  cows,  tractor, 
tools;  buildings  cost  150,000.  Geo. 
Hoag.  Agent,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  Protestants;  mail, 
garden,  lawns,  able  to  drive;  wife,  general 
liouseworker;  state  age,  wages,  references;  no 
liquor;  two  in  family.  BOX  42,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single,  middle-aged,  experienced 
farm  hand,  good  teamster  and  milker.  H.  L. 
GARRETT,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  May  1,  middle-aged  man,  country 
bred,  handy  with  tools,  for  Summer  hotel,  50 
miles  from  New  York  City;  $60  month,  room, 
board;  pleasant  place  to  work.  ADVERTISER 
8009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  20  years,  desirous  of 
good  home,  chance  to  learn  profession.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  working  manager  for  poultry 
and  orchard  farm;  excellent  living  conditions; 
must  invest,  say  $5,000  in  a  sharing  proposi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  8011,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  farm  hand,  able  truck  driver. 
H.  B.  SINCEBAUGH,  R.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  dairy,  tractor  and 
horses;  reference;  wages  $75  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  to  work  dairy  farm  on  shares, 
200  acres.  New  York  State;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  good  worker;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8018.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  teamster-helper,  on  private  general 
farm,  50  miles  New  York;  permanent;  write 
nationality,  references,  wages.  ADVERTISER 
8016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  American  man  to  assist  on  modern 
dairy  farm  near  town;  good  home  for  sober, 
trusty  man  desiring  home  comforts.  BOX 
103,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farmer  and  gardener,  single,  good 
milker  and  drive  car,  on  farm  in  Connecticut; 
$60  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  8021, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  familiar  with  farming,  poultry,  garden 
work,  a  few  cows  to  milk;  only  one  who  wants 
to  work  need  apply;  $50.  ANTON  MEHIN, 
Merryall,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED  at  once,  until  November  1,  by  a 
dairy  farmer,  a  good  reliable  man,  between 
21  and  35,  $40  month,  board  and  washing;  ref¬ 
erences  preferred.  PAUL  L.  MONROE,  It.  2, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  single  man,  experienced  with 
Ford  tractors  and  trucks,  plowing.  CURT 
THIMM,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man.  one  willing  to  learn 
the  florist  business  and  able  'to  make  himself 
generally  useful  in  greenhouse  work  on  commer¬ 
cial  place.  ADVERTISER  8024,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W ANTED — Single  man,  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster;  German  or  Swiss  preferred;  good  wages, 
board  and  room.  ERNEST  WELTE,  Lea  Farm, 
Salisbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  good  habits,  team 
work  on  farm;  good  home  and  board;  Spring 
Valley,  Pearl  River  or  vicinity-  preferred.  BOX 
224,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  and 
milking,  by  month.  CHARLES  SABIN,  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  willing  worker, 
good  habits,  for  general  farm  work  on  wages 
or  liberal  share  basis;  state  full  particulars. 
BECKER,  Callicoon  Center,  Sull.  County,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Neat  woman,  help  small  farm 
boarding  house;  good  home,  spare  time,  $35 
month.  BOX  67,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  girl  as  mother’s  helper  in 
Northern  New  Jersey;  three  in  family:  $40 
per  month,  with  washing;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  Game  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  want  single 
poultry  men.  $65  and  board:  send  photo,  age 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  8060,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman,  about  25  or  more,  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  family  of  four;  $50  month; 
state  religion,  education  and  full  particulars; 
references  required.  MRS.  R.  IVES,  409  Lin- 
wood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  work 
vegetable  farm  50-50  basis  with  board. 
LOUISA  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Box  138,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  experienced  in  garden  and  farm 
work;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
8048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  handy  with  tools  on  farm; 

good  home,  low  wages,  permanent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8049.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  small  private  estate;  man, 
lawns,  grounds,  drive  car  occasionally,  regu¬ 
lar  caretaker  duties;  wife,  help  housework, 
cook  occasionally;  only  first-class  couple  con¬ 
sidered;  experience  and  references  first  letter j 
details  on  request.  PRATT,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  to  work  on 
farm,  do  chores:  will  furnish  good  home,  small 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8054,  care  Rural  New- 


WANTED — A  single  man  as  painter  and  gen¬ 
eral  man  on  large  farm;  must  be  experienced; 
give  references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager  available;  exceptional  lifetime 
experience;  skilled  purchasing,  development, 
maintenance  finest  estate;  commercial  enter¬ 
prise;  percentage:  drawing  account  considered. 
ADVERTISER  7895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST.  single.  American,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  training;  permanent,  March  30. 
ADVERTISER  7977.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Two  men,  tractor,  farm  ex¬ 
perienced,  house  for  mother,  sister.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Roslyn,  Pa. 


POSITIONS  Wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators;  these  young  men  will  be 
looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the  school 
is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms; 
anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 

POSITION  wanted  on  estate,  Long  Island,  poul¬ 
try,  dairy  and  general  experience;  room  for  car. 
GEO.  MARSH,  Box  381,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  27,  little  experience,  would 
like  to  learn  business;  can  cook;  salary  no 
object.  ADVERTISER  S029,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

PRACTICAL  poultry  manager,  single,  long  ex¬ 
perience,  successful,  manage  any  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  With  farm  experience  wishes  work; 

small  remuneration  and  privileges  of  rais¬ 
ing  poultry,  gardening  on  own  account;  own 
living  quarters  desirable.  ADVERTISER  7985, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY'MAN,  single,  long  experience,  good 
reference,  able  to  take  full  charge,  desires 
position;  state  particulars  and  wages  in  reply. 
ADVERTISER  8027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY’MAN,  59,  single,  16  years’  experience, 
wants  position  on  small  plant  on  estate  as 
assistant;  best  references;  moderate  wages 
agreed  upon.  ADVERTISER  7987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  29  years,  single,  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  farm;  knows  autos  and  has  New 
York  driver’s  license.  ADVERTISER  8026,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

GARDENER  -  CARETAKER  for  entire  charge 
small  place;  American,  30  years  old,  married, 
no  family;  experienced  cattle,  poultry,  flowers, 
vegetables;  handy  with  tools;  three  years  last 
place;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  Hollander,  single,  sober; 

can  milk  cows  and  do  farm  work;  age  45. 
ADVERTISER  8036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  teamster  or  caretaker; 

age  39,  Swedish,  single,  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INTERESTED  in  poultry,  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  single,  40,  Protestant.  R.  LANE,  It.  1. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  married  poultryman,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  American,  wishes  job  on  commercial 
poultry  farm  or  estate;  capable  taking  full 
charge;  11  years’  experience  in  incubation, 
brooding,  marketing  and  general  management; 
well  recommended.  Write  BOX  NO.  1,  Spring- 
field  Gardens,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED,  American,  sober,  no  tobacco,  re¬ 
liable,  age  27,  one  small  child;  capable  over¬ 
seeing  other  help,  most  lines  farm  work,  drive 
tractor  or  truck;  wife  board  extra  help;  best 
reference;  available  April  1.  VIRGIL  GRIGS¬ 
BY,  Delhi  Stage,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

1  V 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent  of  unusual  abili¬ 
ty,  accustomed  to  assuming  extensive  respon¬ 
sibilities,  life  experience  all  branches,  highest 
references  as  to  character,  honesty  and  ability; 
personal  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  7902, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position;  reason, 
owner  selling  out;  thoroughly  experienced; 
also  at  carpentry:  references.  ADVERTISER 
7990,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

COMPETENT  poultryman,  married,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  farm,  estate.  ADVERTISER  8007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LIVESTOCK  corporation,  or  stock  farm  man¬ 
ager,  open  for  appointment;  college  training; 
valuable  experience;  expert  with  horses;  de¬ 
veloping  thoroughbred  stock  farm  preferred ;  best 
references;  no  small  proposition  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8037,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

STEADY  young  man  to  learn  general  farming; 

$40  month,  good  maintenance.  JOHN  HOCK, 
6836  64th  Place,  Ridgewood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man,  age  34,  desires  position  on  small 
estate;  understands  some  farming  and  cows 
and  horses  and  chickens  and  handy  with  tools; 
with  references;  write  for  particulars.  JOHN 
M.  HANNIGAN,  Box  182,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  efficient  farm  man¬ 
ager,  broad  experience,  every  detail;  assume 
entire  responsibility.  ADVERTISER  8038,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  middle-aged,  thorough 
knowledge  of  feeding  for  egg  production, 
wishes  work  on  modern  plant  where  he  can  ac¬ 
quire  more  practice  in  incubation  and  chick 
raising;  good  home;  state  wages.  G.  EPP,  care 
Helmus,  99  Mott  St.,  New  York  City. 

POSITION  wanted — Experienced  farm  hand,  per¬ 
manent  job,  pleasant  surroundings  and  fair 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8006,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  now  open,  age 
52;  thoroughly  understand  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing;  life  experience.  WESLEY  BIERLY,  New 
Milford,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  honest,  steady,  sober, 
middle-aged,  wants  job  at  private  or  commer¬ 
cial  place;  have  had  good  experience  with 
Shenandoah  battery  system.  ADVERTISER  8939, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1 _ _  _ _ 

SINGLE  young  man  desires  farm  or  dairy  posi¬ 
tion;  good  milker;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY,  son  12,  experienced  housekeeper,  desires 
position  on  up-to-date  farm;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM-RAISED  man,  single,  wishes  handy¬ 
man’s  position:  drive  and  milk;  good  worker. 
ADVERTISER  8014,  care  Rural  ,  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  young  single  American  herdsman 
will  secure  purest  milk  for  estate  demanding 
best;  keep  animals  healthy,  producing;  barn  in 
repair;  assist  field  work;  available;  desire  neat 
room;  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8045, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  graduate  of  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  good  dairyman,  Babcock  license, 
experience  in  poultry,  good  driver,  wants  posi¬ 
tion.  A.  K.,  676  Ridgedale  Ave.,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7948,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

COMPETENT  herdsman  wants  position  May  15, 
purebred  preferred;  commercial  herd  consid¬ 
ered;  wife  have  charge  boarding  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8015,  care-  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  of  exceptional  ability  desires  to 
take  charge  of  up-to-date  plant;  24  years’ 
experience,  middle-aged,  single ;  wages  to  start 
$100  per  month,  room  and  board ;  interview. 

H.  G.  S.,  342  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York. 

CARETAKER.  German,  on  private  estate  or 
farm;  thoroughly  experienced  farmer;  wife 
good  cook,  liouseworker;  one  child;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  must  be  steady.  CARL  RITTBERGER, 
5912  Woodbine  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone, 
HEGeman  31S0. 

GARDENER,  single,  experienced  in  every  line, 
first-class  certified  references  as  to  his  char¬ 
acter  and  skill,  wishes  position.  F.  OETZEL, 

91  East  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FARMER,  40,  married,  large  family;  dairy, 
poultry,  mixed  farming;  good  house  essen¬ 
tial.  WM.  STARK,  Box  48,  Roebling,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man,  25,  healthy,  willing,  wants  work 
on  farm,  to  learn  general  farming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8065,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

PATROLMAN,  game  preserve,  estate,  experi¬ 
enced  deputy  sheriff,  absolute  protection  as¬ 
sured;  skilled  horseman;  temperate;  reasonable. 
BOX  47,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Swiss  couple  want  positions  on 
private  place  or  dairy  farm;  life  experience  in 
farming  and  dairying;  wife  is  willing  to  board 
some  help;  trustworthy,  sober  and  honest;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  capable  of  taking  charge; 

have  practical  experience  and  am  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate;  can  cope  with  usual 
veterinary  troubles,  and  am  a  good  calf  raiser; 
excellent  references;  Guernseys  or  Jersevs  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  8020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER,  single,  49,  thoroughly  experienced 
vegetables,  flowers,  csfre  shrubbery,  lawns, 
hedges;  excellent  references.  DINSCH,  461  E. 
148th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  young,  ambitious  and  willing 
worker,  short  course  graduate,  one  year’s 
practical  experience;  state  salary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8022,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  Austrian,  neat, 
refined,  wishes  position  in  good  home  where 
German  and  English  are  spoken;  city  or  coun¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  8051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  American  farmer  and  handy¬ 
man,  married,  wants  steady  position  or  take 
charge  of  estate  or  farm.  LAWRENCE  OS¬ 
WALD,  23  Oak  St.,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man,  free  from  habits,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  can  handle  and  care 
for  any  kind  of  car  or  truck;  raised  on  farm; 
good  dry-hand  milker;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  wages  expected  $75  and  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  8053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  dairy  farmer,  6  months  in  U.  S.  A., 
wishes  position  on  big  dairy  farm  as  milker, 
for  April  15  or  before.  ADVERTISER  8025, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  estate  superintendent,  unusual  ability, 
economical,  efficient  and  reliable;  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handling  men  and  assuming  extensive 
responsibilities,  with  a  record  of  actual  accom¬ 
plishment;  life  experience  all  branches  farm  or 
estate;  Scoteli-American  of  41  with  A-l  refer¬ 
ences,  initiative  and  executive  ability  who  gets 
results.  ADY'ERTISER  8064,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  Welchman,  farm  raised,  wishes  to  learn 
poultry  farming;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  refer¬ 
ences;  New  York  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DEVELOPING  or  just  carrying  on?  Possibly 
its  orcharding;  poultry,  for  eggs,  chicks  or 
broilers;  bees  for  honey  or  pound  bee  production; 
specializing  in  low-count  bacteria  milk,  ad¬ 
vanced  registry,  or  show-ring  adventure;  spe¬ 
cialized  potato  growing;  or  greenhouse  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers  and  vegetables;  there  may  be 
motors,  heating  units,  water  pumps,  tractors, 
trucks,  milking  machines,  pasteurizers,  or  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators  to  install  and  maintain;  pos¬ 
sibly  you  may  need  one  who  can  draw  plans 
and  complete  your  building  projects;  no  propo¬ 
sition  too  large  or  distant  for  this  manager. 
BOX  185,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  posi¬ 
tion,  capable  all  branches,  middle-aged,  mar¬ 
ried,  Protestant-Ameriean,  A-l  references.  ALEX 
PETTIT,  Nortliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  -  DAIRl'MAN — Young  man.  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate,  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  small  herd,  good  milker  and 
butter-maker;  references.  ADVERTISER  8008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY'MAN,  26,  German,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate  or  commercial  farm;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8055,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

PRACTICAL  orcliardist-bee-keeper,  married,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  14  years’  experience  in  mod¬ 
ern  orchard  management,  open  to  consider  large 
proposition  where  results  count.  ADVERTISER 
8034.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  handyman,  experienced,  refer¬ 
ences,  wants  situation;  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can,  without  children;  temperate  and  trust¬ 
worthy;  wages  $80  per  month  and  perquisites. 
ALBERT  STEARNS,  Speneerport,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  practical,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  soori;  $500  per  month  to  start  or  would 
build  and  operate  new  poultry  ranch  for  $300 
per  month  and  35%  of  net  profits  with  a  writ¬ 
ten  contract.  RALPH  RUSSELL,  Robbinsville, 
N.  J. 

YOUNG  man  with  two  years’  experience  wants 
position  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  ADY’ER- 
TISER  8057,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

PIGEON  expert  with  many  years  experience  on 
estates  and  commercial  plants  in  raising  birds 
for  show  and  market,  wants  position  on  place 
where  skill,  hard  work  and  results  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  wife  excellent  cook,  willing  to  board 
farm  help;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  8033, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  26.  single,  Swedish,  experi¬ 
enced,  wishes  position;  good  references.  CARL 
CRONSTROM,  1129  77th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  $90  month;  manager¬ 
ship  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8052,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 

8032,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FARM  superintendent  open  for  position;  have 
had  life  experience  with  purebred  cattle  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  middle-aged, 
married;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 

8050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  age  37,  no  children,  desires 
position  as  caretaker-chauffeur;  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  farming,  gardening  and  chauffeur  work; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  and  management 
of  estate;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
8030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  dairyman,  Swiss,  experienced  feeder, 
calf  raiser,  desires  position  with  herd  in  dairy 
or  as  test-cow  milker.  ADVERTISER  S047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk  high¬ 
way,  Bayport,  L.  I,;  attractive  location  suit¬ 
able  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  .815,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  J.,  4-acre  strip,  and 
a  5-acre  strip.  Address  JACKSON,  4701  Clar¬ 
endon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  about  150  acres,  100  acres  rich 
tillable  land,  well  watered;  10-room  dwelling, 
barn  80x36,  stanchions  for  40  cows,  running 
water  in  barn  and  house,  electricity,  buildings 
in  good  condition.  JULIA  E.  WISNER,  Owner, 
Walden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


PROFITABLE  poultry  farm,  70  miles  out;  will 
return  your  money  in  few  years;  full  price 
$12,000,  cash  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  7951,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY — 210-acre  farm,  one  mile  from 
town;  a  great  buy;  write  for  information. 
BOX  77,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  for  sale  (ideal  for  Dahlias),  1^4 
acres,  improved  5-room  dwelling,  2-car  garage, 
greenhouse  900  ft.  of  glass,  automatic  oil  burn¬ 
er;  property  well  built  up,  good  investment. 
N.  L.  JACOBUS,  Fulton  Avenue,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 


RARE  opportunity  to  buy  money-making  poul¬ 
try  farm,  ideally  located  in  Ulster  County, 
New  York  State,  on  State  road;  8  acres,  house 
in  splendid  condition,  has  14  large  rooms,  large 
attic,  bath,  electric  light,  running  water,  heat, 
lawn  and  shade  trees;  barn,  garage,  wood  house 
and  other  outbuildings;  laying  house,  capacity 
2,200,  at  present  carrying  2,000  layers;  4  brooder 
houses,  6  brooder  stoves,  2  Mammoth  incubators; 
all  eggs  sold  New  York  City  at  fancy  prices; 
investigate;  price  $30,000,  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent.  Eagle  Bay,  Silver  Creek,  N. 

Y. ;  also  dairy  and  pasture.  Apply  ST.  CO- 
LUMBAN’S  PREPARATORY  SEMINARY,  Sil¬ 
ver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  150  acres,  buildings,  some  fruit 
and  timber,  near  Cornell  University;  $3,500. 
ADVERTISER  7991,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  on  account  trip  to  Europe, 
145-acre  dairy  and  chicken  farm;  3,000  feet 
highway  front;  with  first-class  buildings  and 
all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  7953,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EIGHT-ROOM  house,  improvements,  electricity, 
about  one  acre  land,  in  small  village,  suitable 
for  business;  on  State  road.  BOX  95,  Shohola, 
Pa. 


45  ACRES,  13-room  house,  suitable  for  Summer 
boarders;  wonderful  views;  spring,  many 
fruit  trees,  some  poultry  buildings;  iy2  miles 
to  station.  Owner,  Box  95,  Shohola,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  50  acres,  other  land  308 
acres.  GEO.  UTTER,  Pawling,  N.  Y’. 


IMPROVED  poultry  ranch,  sy2  acres,  on  State 
highway,  near  Silverdale;  5-rooin  modern 
house,  electricity;  poultry  houses  for  1,400  hens, 
brooder  house;  fruit,  creek;  terms.  BOX  286, 
R.  F.  D.,  Bremerton,  Washington. 


SPLENDID  farm  home  overlooking  Norwich,  N, 
Y.,  iy2  miles;  State  road  frontage;  center  of 
town,  best  of  markets,  schools-,  churches,  rail¬ 
road,  3  milk  plants;  50  acres  smooth  tillage, 
71  acres  brook  and  spring  watered  pasture,  5 
acres  wood,  fruits;  attractive  10-room  house, 
broad  porch,  water,  shade,  furnace,  electricity 
and  telephone  available;  painted  basement  barn 
for  20  cows;  poultry  house,  outbuildings;  choice 
location;  price  $7,500,  liberal  terms.  F.  L. 
GERE.  Cuba,  N.  Y'.,  or  Federal  Land  Bank, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


357-ACRE,  40-cow  farm  on  asphalt  road,  Con¬ 
cord,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  %  mile  school,  3 
miles  railroad,  25  miles  to  Buffalo;  200  acres 
tillage,  good  fertility,  107  acres  brook  and 
spring  watered  pasture,  50  acres  wood  and 
timber,  8  acres  fruit;  10-room  painted  house, 
ell,  good  water,  prosperous  neighborhood;  large 
capacity,  gambrel  roof  barn,  outbuildings;  a 
real  dairy  farm;  real  value  $8,500;  investigate 
our  long-term,  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MILK  plant  for  sale — Frontier  Dairy  Co.,  lo¬ 
cated  on  State  highway,  4  miles  west  of  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  with  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
way  siding;  a  real  bargain,  first-class  equip¬ 
ment;  can  be  inspected  at  any  time;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  description  write  to  J.  E.  FELL 
100  Franklin  St.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FINE  farm,  200  acres,  good  soil,  excellent  pas- 
ture,  plenty  of  water,  fine  set  of  buildings, 
in  excellent  repair;  price  low;  Northern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  H.  O.  BATIMAN,  Winchester, 
Mass. 
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income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  3391 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediati 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y  ERMONT  farm,  175  acres,  8-rooin  house,  bath¬ 
room;  cow  barn,  27  tie-ups;  horse  barn,  5 
stalls;  large  sugar  orchard;  250  cherry  trees; 
$3,200.  JOHN  P.  DAVIS,  Chelsea,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — House  of  14  rooms,  wonderfully 
built,  electricity  available,  near  bus  and  rail¬ 
road;  acre  of  land;  write  for  particulars.  BOX 
150,  DeLancey,  N.  Y'. 


water,  electric  lights,  garage,  no  other  build 
ings;  north  Poughkeepsie;  3  miles  to  railroad 
$4,300,  $1,000  down.  CECIL  MASTEN,  Hyd 
Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  nice  9-room 
boarding  house,  recently  renovated,  painted 
and  decorated;  electric,  water  in  house;  widow 
must  sacrifice;  price  $5,800,  part  furniture, 
stock  and  implements.  M.  ZIELIN,  Hilltop 
Farm,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm,  boarding  house,  Warwick, 
Orange  County;  8-room  house,  large  2-story 
barn,  brooder  houses,  equipment,  furnished;  no 
stock;  35  acres;  running  water  in  house,  elec¬ 
tric;  only  $350  year;  security,  references.  OT¬ 
TER,  937  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale;  700  apple  trees,  10-12 
and  30  years  of  age;  varieties  McIntosh  Red. 
Delicious,  Banana,  Stayman,  Baldwin.  R.  I. 
Greening;  50  pear  trees,  Bartlets,  Kieffers  and 
Anjons;  buildings  all  new,  house  0  rooms,  base¬ 
ment  under  all  of  it;  combined  barn  and  hen¬ 
house,  capacity  350  hens;  apple  storage  house, 
capacity  700  barrels;  delightful  location  at 
Branehville  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  70  miles 
from  New  York.  ARTHUR  N.  ROE,  Braneh¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  448. 
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Illustrated  above:  The  2-Door  Sedan  *  Body  by  Fisher 

A  quality  which  influences  many 
farmers  in  favor  of  the  New  Oakland 
Eight  is  its  exceptional  economy  of 
operation.  For  this  newest  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Eight,  with  its  full 
down-draft  carburetion  system,  travels  as  far  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  as  many  sixes  of  similar  size.  ^  Reduced  driving 
costs  are  also  effected  by  numerous  factors  which  increase  the  smoothness  and  long  life  of  Oakland  s  8  5 -horsepower 
engine.  The  short,  rigid  crankshaft  has  no  vibration  period  within  the  speed  range  of  the  engine.  The  new  duo-plane 
cylinder  head,  exclusive  with  Oakland,  insures  uniform  power  impulses.  And  new  laminated  spring  and  rubber 
engine  mountings  completely  insulate  the  power  plant  from  the  frame.  ^  Other  examples  are  Oakland’s  large, 
easily  lubricated  main  bearings —the  full  pressure  oiling  system  with  rifle-drilled  connecting  rods  which  carry 
oil  under  pressure  to  wrist  pin  bushings— and  crankcase  ventilation  which  prevents  oil  from  being  diluted 
by  water  vapor.  ^  Such  features  mean  low  maintenance  expense  and  greater  pleasure  for  you  from 
Oakland’s  superior  performance.  Ask  your  dealer  for  descriptive  literature  about  this  engine 
which  develops  one  horsepower  for  every  37  pounds  of  car  weight — the  principal  reason  for 
its  superior  performance.  See  Oakland’s  new  Fisher  bodies.  Request  a  demonstration  ride. 

You  will  thoroughly  enjoy  every  moment  you  spend  with  General  Motors’  lowest-priced  eight. 


’1045 

AND  UP 

Seven  body  types.  Prices 
f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Mich.,  plus 
delivery  charges.  Oakland 
Motor  Car  Company 


\  i.. 


Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which  illustrates  and  describes  the 
design  of  the  New  Oakland  Eight. 

Remember  .  .  .  you  can  buy  an  Oakland  on  special  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms 
offered  to  farm  buyers  exclusively,  with  payments  at  convenient  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  year. 

v  r  r 

Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list  (f.  o.  b.)  price  when 
comparing  automobile  values  .  .  .  Oakland-Pontiac  delivered 
prices  include  only  authorized  charges  for  freight  and  delivery 
and  the  charge  for  any  additional  accessories  or  financing  desired 
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View  of  The  Potomac  River  from  Washington’s  Birthplace 


for  Economical  Transportation 


A  stronger,  more  powerful 

SIX-CYLINDER  TRUCK 

-at  greatly  reduced  prices! 


The  new  Chevrolet  Utility  1 Yz  Ton  Truck  is 
winning  overwhelming  preference  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  everywhere — for  in  this  remarkable  six- 
cylinder  unit,  every  feature  that  makes  a  truck 
more  desirable  for  service  on  the  farm  has  been 
vitally  improved.  Yet  the  price  has  been  greatly 
reduced! 

Think  what  you  get  in  the  new  Chevrolet  VA  ton 
chassis  at  its  new  lower  price  — 

— a  mighty  50-horsepower  six-cylinder  valve-in- 
head  motor  that  delivers  greater 
power,  smoothness  and  flexibility, 
with  amazing  economy  of  gasoline 
and  oil. 

—  a  bigger,  more  rugged  rear  axle 
with  an  increased  gear  ratio,  a  new 
differential  and  a  sturdier  drive 
shaft. 

—powerful,  non-locking  4' wheel 
brakes  with  an  independent  emer¬ 
gency  brake. 


—  a  perfected  4-speed  transmission  with  an  extra 
low  gear  for  starting  heavy  loads— and  with  a 
special  power  take-off  opening  for  various  types  of 
power  equipment. 

— unusually  long  semi-elliptic  springs  that  cushion 
the  load  against  the  bumps  and  shocks  of  the  road, 
and  eliminate  dangerous  sidesway. 

— a  heavy,  over-size  channel-steel  frame  that 
accommodates  large  bodies  without  need  of  frame 
extension. 

From  every  standpoint  of  perform¬ 
ance,  economy,  reliability  and  long 
life— this  new  Chevrolet  six-cylinder 
truck  represents  the  outstanding 
commercial  car  investment  on  the 
market  toda^. 

See  your  Chevrolet  dealer— arrange 
for  a  trial  load  demonstration— and 
judge  for  yourself. 


Reduced  Prices 


The 

Sedan  Delivery.  .  . 

The  Light 
Delivery  Chassis  . 

The 

Ton  Chassis . 

The  l  Ton 
Chassis  with  Cab . 

The  Roadster 
Delivery . 

Pick-up  box  extra 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


*595 
*365 
*52  0 
*625 
*440 


The  New  Six-Cylinder 

Chevrolet  Truck 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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Important  That  We  Find  the  Cost 


EARS  ago  talking  with  a  wholesale 
shoe  dealer  the  question  of  profits 
came  up,  and  was  discussed  along 
with  farm  prices.  Pointing  to  a 
case  of  shoes  he  said :  “What  do  you 
suppose  is  the  net  profit  on  that 
’  Of  course  I  could  not  say,  and  he 
answered,  “I  sell  those  shoes  at  just  what  they  cost 
me  and  get  my  profit  from  the  discount  allowed  for 
cash.”  In  the  volume  of  business  he  found  success, 
hut  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  know  to  a  fraction  jrtst  what  was 
the  cost  of  every  item  entering  into  the  transaction. 
The  day  for  this  profit  to  hold  lias  gone,  but  the 
principle  governs  as  tenaciously  as  ever  whether 
we  are  of  the  farm,  the  store,  mill  or  factory.  It  is 
important  that  we  know  the  cost,  else  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  profit.  In  fact  under  the  stress  of 
present  business  methods  the  obligations  take  on 
added  significance.  There  is  reason  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  we  of  the  farm  have  not  yet  caught  the  full 
meaning  of  this  problem.  It  takes  time  to  sell  an 
idea  to  the  public  and,  though  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  cost  has  been  proclaimed  over  and  over 
again,  there  is  still  cause  for  repeating  the  lesson. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  sought,  from  a  trained 
business  man,  now  a  farmer  growing  thousands  of 
bushels  of  potatoes  yearly,  his  items  of  cost,  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  exact,  and  present  them  here.  There 
has  been  so  much  guesswork  that  some  attention 
must  be  given  especially  as  it  is  evident  that  the 


By  Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell 

age  over  10  years,  a  term  long  enough  to  give  just 
appreciation,  and  the  average  would  only  satisfy  a 
fair  profit.  The  freight  rate  from  Central  Aroostook 
to  Boston  is  37c  per  100  lbs.,  or  07c  and  fFfraction 
per  barrel.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  good  years  in¬ 
dividuals  get  from  125  to  150  barrels  per  acre,  and 
these  exceptional  cases  are  heralded  as  telling  the 
story  of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  business.  The 
action  of  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture 
covering  the  grading  of  potatoes  will  materially  af¬ 
fect  shipments  which  are  not  critically  selected  and 
this  will  practically  fix  the  yield  at  100  barrels. 

What  Is  the  Cost  of  a  Barrel  of  Apples? 

The  items  stated  here  do  not  cover  taxes,  interest 
or  depreciation  of  trees,  all  to  be  considered  but 
varying  so  much  that  no  fixed  amount  can  be  named. 
Older  orchards  will  suffer  more  than  young.  The 
orchard  selected  is  of  practically  200  trees,  chiefly 
15  to  20  years  old,  with  some  50  at  least. 

Cost  of  pruning,  12c  per  tree . $  24.00 

Fertilizing  (chemicals),  15c  .  30.00 

Digging  borers,  2c  .  4.00 

Spraying,  three  times  .  66.00 

Picking,  300  barrels,  24c  .  72.00 

Grading  and  packing.  275  barrels  and  baskets, 

at  23c  .  63.25 

Barrels  60c,  baskets  28c  .  165.00 

Nails,  pulps  and  liners  .  10.00 

Hauling  from  orchard  to  packing  shed,  2c .  6.00 

Hauling  to  station  and  loading  on  cars,  5c .  13.75 

This  make  a  total  of  $464  or  $1.60  per  barrel. 

Wages  paid  were  $3.50  per  day  with  $4  for  man 


important  topics.  The  first  point  I  would  make  is 
that  several  other  elements  than  the  chemical  char¬ 
acter  of  soils  enter  into  the  question  of  color  and 
quality  of  fruit.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  color 
of  a  Rhode  Island  Greening  apple  depends  largely 
upon  the  factor  of  length  of  exposure  to  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  being  influenced  by  the  season  of 
picking.  And  before  I  stated  that  the  difference  of 
soil  accounted  for  the  green  or  yellow  color  of  the 
fruit,  I  should  wish  to  know  whether  apples  thus 
varying  in  color  had  received  equal  amounts  of  sun 
exposure.  The  apple  picked  in  September,  before 
Autumn  frosts  have  denuded  the  trees  of  their 
leaves,  as  I  have  found  through  long  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  various  methods  of  handling,  has  neither 
the  color  nor  the  fine  flavor  of  one  left  until  thor¬ 
oughly  mature. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  confusing  the  term 
maturity  with  ripeness.  The  Summer  and  Autumn 
apples  ripen  soon  after  reaching  maturity  unless 
carried  into  an  artificially  cool  place  of  storage. 
With  Winter  apples,  ripening  may  be  long  deferred, 
and  the  best  quality  depends  upon  skilled  manage¬ 
ment  both  as  regards  time  of  picking  and  conditions 
of  storage.  I  found  that  to  defer  the  picking  of  the 
Greening  a  month  later  than  is  usual  brings  a  dou¬ 
ble  advantage ;  not  only  of  bringing  an  improved 
color  and  edibility,  but  as  with  usual  farm  storage, 
an  extra  month  upon  the  tree  carries  the  crop  by  a 
spell  of  Indian  Summer  temperature  during  which 
the  picked  crop  often  fails  to  keep.  A  Greening  ap- 


The  Nexv  Arrivals.  Fig.  222 


city  newspapers  look  upon  gross  receipts  as  all 
profit.  Judged  by  what  appears  in  them  the  farm¬ 
ers  growing  potatoes  are  “rolling  in  wealth,”  while 
every  apple  on  the  trees  “is  wrapped  in  gold  dol¬ 
lars.”  This  wilful  overlooking  of  cost  facts  places 
the  producers  in  an  entirely  false  position  and  one 
from  which  they  will  be  free  only  when  all  the  facts 
are  known,  and  what  it  costs  to  produce  well  es¬ 
tablished. 

What  Is  the  Cost  of  a  Barrel  of  Potatoes? 


Rent  of  land,  per  acre  ;  this  includes  taxes,  in¬ 
terest  and  depreciation . : 

Plowing,  per  acre  . 

Harrowing,  per  acre,  three  times  . 

Fertilizer,  one  ton  per  acre  of  5-S-7,  cash  price 

$38  and  time . 

Seed,  seven  barrels  per  acre,  at  $1.50 ;  some  years 


at  $3  . 

Cutting  seed,  35c  per  barrel  . 

Planting,  per  acre,  two  men  and  team  . 

H aiding  seed  and  fertilizer  to  field,  per  acre.  . . 

Cultivating  three  times,  $1  each . 

Horse  hoeing,  three  times  . . 

Spraying,  five  times;  labor  $1.75,  vitriol  and 

lime  $3,  per  acre  . 

Poison  used  but  once,  per  acre . 

Digging,  man  and  team,  per  acre . 

Trucking  to  station  or  cellar,  12c  barrel . 

Loading  on  car,  5c  . 

Picking,  10c  per  barrel. 


20.00 

3.00 

2.00 

42.00 

10.50 

2.45 

2.00 

.50 

3.00 

3.00 

4.75 

.50 

3.50 
10.50 

4.50 


In  order  to  get  90  barrels  of  merchantable  pota¬ 
toes  there  must  be  at  least  100  picked,  as  small,  ir¬ 


regular  or  bruised  specimens  must  be  sent  to  starch 
factory  at  35c  per  barrel. 

This  makes  the  cost  per  barrel  $1.40,  but  does  not 


include  depreciation  of  machinery  or  extra  charge 
for  moving  from  cellar  to  station  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  this  item  being  20c  per  barrel. 

If  potatoes  sold  yearly  for  $3  per  barrel  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  figure  liberal  profits,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  here,  as  in  all  business,  lean  as  well  as 
fat  years  must  be  reckoned.  In  192S  they  sold  for 
75c  or  less.  The  average  would  be  for  the  two  years, 


$1.67,  or  a  profit  of  27c  per  barrel.  Carry  the  aver- 


in  charge,  and  the  same  through  the  season  with 
$2.25  per  hour  for  man  with  power  sprayer. 

The  urge  for  co-operative  work  increases,  but  how 
can  it  insure  results  until  there  is  full  knowledge  of 
cost  of  production  and  marketing?  Here  are  actual 
figures  carefully  kept  throughout  the  season  where 
the  owner  relied  entirely  on  hired  help,  under  his 
personal  supervision.  The  bulk  of  these  apples  sold 
for  $2.50  per  barrel  on  the  cars,  surely  not  a  heavy 
profit  when  the  three  items  not  included  are  figured. 
Twenty-five  barrels  went  for  cider  at  35c  per  100 
lbs.,  chiefly  because  of  apple  maggot  injury. 

Two  important  lessons  are  forced  by  these  figures. 
First,  that  old  and  unpopular  varieties  must  be 
cleaned  out  and  those  substituted  which  will  sell 
for  higher  prices,  and  second,  that  communities 
must  unite  in  handling  the  fruit  to  minimize  in¬ 
dividual  expense.  It  requires  time  to  sell  an  idea 
to  the  public,  and  here  is  one  which  may  well  be 
hammered  on  until  we  wake  to  the  significance  of 
its  meaning. 


Apple  Quality  and  Soils 

I  RECENTLY  came  across  a  statement  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Year  Book  for  the  year 
1920,  which  will  serve  as  a  text.  The  article  re¬ 
lates  to  “The  Uses  of  Soil  Survey”  (page  419),  from 
which  I  quote.  (The  reference  is  to  an  unpublished 
manuscript  by  Henry  J.  Wilder.) 

Wilder  found  that  in  the  same  district  in  New  York 
certain  soils  would  produce  a  green  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  and  certain  other  soils  a  yellow  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  The  two  types  of  Greening  finding  favor  in 
different  markets,  it  would  be  clearly  of  advantage  to 
the  orchardist  to  know  beforehand  what  soil  to  select 
in  setting  out  his  trees.  Wilder  also  found  that  the 
best  soils  for  the  Baldwin  or  certain  other  varieties, 
though  in  the  common  practice  of  the  orchardists  such 
distinction  in  their  plantings  was  exceedingly  rare,  and 
naturally,  for  the  facts  were  not  known  to  them,  etc. 

The  above  extract  opens  up  for  discussion  several 


pie  placed  in  an  ordinary  farmhouse  cellar  in  Sep¬ 
tember  stands  little  chance  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  apples  in  midwinter. 

My  experience  with  the  Baldwin  and  Greening, 
beginning  in  childhood,  when  I  saw  the  orchard  set, 
about  the  year  1860,  and  finally  becoming  the  owner, 
gaining  many  years’  experience  in  unusual  methods 
of  harvesting  and  marketing,  would  make  a  long- 
story  if  told  in  full.  The  gist  of  the  whole  is  in  de¬ 
layed  picking,  storing  above  ground  in  rooms  kept 
at  freezing  temperature  as  regards  the  edges,  and 
finally  supplying  the  retailers  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
with  fruit  of  a  color  and  quality  that  excited 
remark.  Of  course  the  demand  was  for  the  red 
variety  as  long  as  red  apples  were  in  the  market, 
very  few  buyers  knowing  of  the  superior  quality, 
for  both  culinary  and  dessert,  of  the  Greening. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  comparing  the  two 
varieties  as  desirable  for  the  average  trade.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Greening  may  be  judiciously  improved 
as  to  demand  by  coaching  the  trade  in  its  superior 
worth.  The  route  to  accomplishing  this  would  be 
by  so  managing  its  picking  that  it  would  be  a  yel¬ 
low  variety,  instead  of,  as  usually  handled,  a  green 
one.  Modern  methods  of  retailing  permit  of  such 
labeling  as  to  call  attention  to  quality,  using  the 
word  “golden”  as  a  catch  phrase.  The  variety  is 
good  enough  to  stand  it,  and  the  only  reason  for  its 
being  passed  by  in  favor  of  the  red  apple  is  an  in¬ 
stinctive  feeling  that  red  means  edibility.  It  is  a 
fact  every  child  knows  that  among  red  apples,  the 
redder  the  better  flavored.  The  yellow  apple  should 
be  equally  preferred  above  the  green  one,  and  so 
marketed,  the  objection  to  color  is  largely  done 
away.  There  is  a  growing  approval  of  yellow  ap¬ 
ples.  The  Golden  Delicious  has  a  good  demand.  The 
Grimes  Golden  I  consider  better  as  regards  flavor. 

Another  point  of  superiority  for  the  Greening 
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relates  to  the  thriftiness  of  the  tree  itself  and  its 
hearing  habit.  While  the  Baldwin  is  proverbially 
a  biennial  fruiter,  generally  speaking,  the  Greening 
is  inclined  to  bear  regularly,  one  year  with  another, 
giving  large  yields ‘each  year  if  suitably  managed. 
But  this  advantage  is  more  than  offset  by  the  Bald¬ 
win's  popularity  among  the  buyers.  If  the  public 
might  be  educated  to  the  prime  quality  of  the  Green¬ 
ing,  the  problem  of  selection  of  variety  for  Winter 
would  be  solved.  In  my  home  here  on  Puget  Sound, 
I  have  found  it  the  leader  among  the  usual  sorts 
raised  here,  including  most  of  the  York  State  favor¬ 
ites.  The  Red  Delicious  is  very  inferior  in  size, 
color  and  general  quality,  although  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  irrigation,  its  success  is  well  known. 

There  exists  a  natural  distinction  between  the 
two  colors,  red  and  green.  The  ripening  of  an  ap¬ 
ple  is  accompanied  by  such  chemical  changes  as  will 
transform  the  green  tint  to  yellow.  But  ripening 
does  not.  affect  the  redness,  that  coming  as  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  action.  The  red-cheeked  Baldwin  comes 
out  of  Winter  storage  with  no  enhancement  of  red¬ 
ness,  but  its  green-tinted  side  takes  on  yellowness, 
giving  the  fruit  an  exterior  index  of  the  degree  to 
which  ripeness  has  advanced.  A  Baldwin  which 
has  remained  upon  the  tree  long  enough  to  mature 
perfectly  will  often  have  the  entire  surface  covered 
with  red,  when  such  condition  may  carry  a  ruddy 
tint  to  the  fruit’s  interior.  I  presume  that  many 
people  actually  do  not  know  this  variety  in  its  best- 
state.  Only  a  culinary  variety  as  usually  marketed, 
the  Baldwin  becomes  a  highly  approved  dessert  va¬ 
riety  when  judiciously  handled.  The  test  is  for  it 
to  come  out  of  storage  so  firm  for  the  early  Spring 
trade  as  to  snap  under  the  thumb’s  pressure  as  when 
first  picked.  This  will  not  be  the  case  if  housed  in 
warm  cellars,  as  has  been  the  old  farm  custom. 

I  am  speaking  of  New  England  conditions,  when 
referring  to  the  Baldwin  and  Greening  as  the 
staples  for  Winter  varieties.  In  New  York  State  I 
saw  the  Northern  Spy  far  ahead  in  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  productiveness.  The  backbone  of  New 
England,  as  the  high  lands  between  the  Atlantic  and 
(he  Connecticut  River  are  known,  commencing  with 
low  hills  near  the  Sound,  rises  gradually  to  points 
in  Worcester  County  of  1,000  feet  elevation.  It  was 
at  this  elevation  where  my  orchard  was  located,  and 
the  advantage  of  500  feet  elevation  above  the  city 
of  Worcester  gave  me  a  Baldwin  apple  that  for 
color  could  not  be  matched  on  lower  levels.  I  am 
led  to  speak  of  this  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  not 
chemistry  of  soils  alone  makes  for  character  of  fruit, 
but  climate  in  general,  including  both  water  content 
of  soil  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  have  a  de¬ 
termining  influence.  And  the  true  test  is  the  proven 
result,  as  seen  in  the  fruit  itself.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  orchardist  goes  out  into  the  world  to  seek  a 
proper  habitat  for  location,  but  plants  his  trees  up¬ 
on  the  land  he  has.  And  his  choice  among  varieties 
will  not  be  according  to  theory,  but  according  to  the 
demand;  not  entirely  that  of  the  present  day,  but 
what  the  public  of  the  future  will  call  for.  Among 
llie  competitors  for  the  position  the  Baldwin  has 
been  held  for  two  or  more  generations  as  the  staple  of 
Winter  apples,  there  must  be  a  test  of  a  generation 
to  come,  before  any  can  be  proved  competent  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  old  favorite. 

While  marketing  my  crop  in  Worcester,  I  once 
came  across  a  dealer  in  the  suburbs  who  had  his 
stock  of  Baldwins  brought  from  his  old  home  on 
Lake  Champlain.  These  were  so  much  different 
from  my  own  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  was  made 
to  accept  them  as  true  Baldwins.  The  red  color  in¬ 
clined  to  striping  rather  than  as  a  solid  blush.  The 
true  character  of  the  variety  was  there,  but  larger 
than  mine,  altogether  a  fancy  fruit.  And  in  my  own 
orchard  the  fruit  varied  according  to  treatment  of 
soil  and  whether  upon  high  land  or  adjoining  a 
swamp.  The  lower  land  gave  a  larger  fruit,  but  not 
so  regular  in  size  and  shape,  and  lacking  in  color. 
A  garden  at  one  place,  with  abundant  fertility,  gave 
too  much  growth  of  tree  and  irregular  shape  of  fruit, 
and  the  best  results  followed  the  pasturing  of  cows 
from  blossoming  time  until  the  early  falling  of  wind¬ 
falls.  Delaying  the  picking  resulted  in  many  com¬ 
ing  to  the  ground,  but  unharmed,  and  sold  for  the 
price  of  hand-picked.  The  trade  was  full  of  sur¬ 
prises  to  neighbors  who  prophesied  disaster  from 
such  unconventional  methods.  fred  w.  proctor. 

Washington. 


Fertilizer  for  Grapes 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  bonemeal  is  a  desir¬ 
able  fertilizer  for  grapes.  F-  M-  c* 

New  Jersey. 

ATA  recorded  in  several  States  from  fertilizer 
tests  with  grapes  indicate  rather  conclusively 
that  the  greatest  response  has  come  from  medium 


applications  of  quickly  available  nitrogen,  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Some  investigators 
believe  that  the  former  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  latter,  while  others  give  to  sulphate  of  ammonia 
the  preference.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  nitrogen  from  bonemeal  is  too  slowly  available 
to  be  of  much  value  for  the  fruit  crop,  but  it  does 
later  in  the  season  contribute  toward  an  abundance 
of  cane  and  leaf.  It  is  suggested  that  this  late 
growth  is  not  to  be  desired,  but  rather  an  early 
abundance  of  leaf  has  been  shown  by  some  recent 
investigations  to  be  requisite  for  good  fruit  setting. 

The  part  played  by  phosphoric  acid  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  scheme  of  fertilization  thus  far  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  only  in  the  better  growths  of  the  green  ma¬ 
nures,  rye,  millet,  barley,  etc.  It  would  thus  seem 
uneconomical  to  use  quantities  of  acid  phosphate, 
bonemeal,  tankage,  etc.,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  phosphorus  by  tliese^graen  manures. 
Many  vineyard  fertilizer  tests  have  included  a  com¬ 
bination  of  250  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  300  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate.  In  fact  very  decided  gains  in 
fruit  and  wood  have  come  from  the  use  of  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  while  the  phosphoric  acid 
from  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  has  materially  aided 
the  stands  of  green  manures.  The  application  of  the 
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two  materials  has  been  made  in  most  seasons  during 
the  past  20  years  at  a  lesser  cost  than  would  be  the 
case  if  1,000  lbs.  of  bonemeal  had  been  purchased. 
Thus  far  the  use  of  potash  has  just  about  paid  its 
cost. 

In  view  of  these  statements  it  would  seem  that  a 
rational  program  in  vine  fertilization  should  be 
based  on  the  net  return  to  the  grower.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  different  soils  over  widely  scattered  re¬ 
gions  respond  to  varying  quantities  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  It  is  not  known  just  the  optimum  quantity 
of  nitrogen  that  is  required  under,  all  conditions. 
Some  may  find  that  250  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  will  give  a  good  return  on  the  investment. 
Some  may  get  satisfactory  results  from  200  lbs., 
while  other's  may  find  that  300  to  350  lbs.  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  will  return  a  profit.  It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  make  the  heavier  applications  on  those  soils 
most  lacking  in  nitrogen.  Of  course  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  an  increase  of  crop  will 
regularly  follow  the  increase  of  nitrogen  applica¬ 
tion.  Certain  soils  for  various  reasons  have  shown 
little  if  any  response  to  nitrogen  applications  carry¬ 
ing  a  greater  amount  than  that  carried  in  250  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  With  these  the  amount  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil  may  be  the  answer,  f.  e.  g. 


Growing  Onion  Sets  and  Carrots 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  grow  onion  sets,  and  best 
methods  of  carrot  culture?  G.  B. 

IGHT  sandy  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  growing 
onion  sets.  The  seed  must  be  sown  early  in  the 
Spring,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  If 
sown  late  they  are  inclined  to  run  to  tops  and  do 
not  ‘“bottom”  up  as  well.  Sow  fertilizer  running 
5-S-10  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  acre  broadcast,  after 
plowing  and  harrowing,  in  drills  one  foot  apart. 


Sow  seed  at  the  x'ate  of  one  ounce  to  every  100  feet 
of  drill.  The  hand  cultivator  must  be  kept  going 
continually  after  the  tops  appear,  so  the  weeds  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  start  growing.  It  is 
quite  necessary  to  select  a  plot  of  ground  where  no 
weeds  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  seed  the  previous 
year.  About  two  ounces  of  seed  are  necessary  to 
grow  one  bushel  of  sets  measuring  about  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  the  most  desirable  size. 
If  the  bulbs  are  inclined  to  grow  larger  than  this 
before  the  tops  begin  to  die,  pull  immediately  and 
spread  the  onions  thinly  on  the  ground  where  the 
sun  can  dry  the  tops. 

Carrots  do  well  on  a  light  moist  soil,  although 
very  heavy  crops  are  grown  on  a  muck  soil.  The 
ground  should  be  heavily  manured  with  well-rotted 
manure  or  a  fertilizer  running  5-10-8.  I  prefer  fer¬ 
tilizer,  as  the  roots  are  much  smoother  and  cleaner 
grown  in  this  manner.  Sow  fertilizer  broadcast  at 
the  rate  of  1  y2  tons  per  acre,  after  plowing  and 
harrowing  and  before  smoothing  ground  for  sowing 
seed. 

Some  complaint  has  come  to  us  about  the  rust 
fly,  which  is  doing  considerable  damage  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  This  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  and  mixing  one  teaspoon 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each  pound  of  Bordeaux. 
Spraying  should  begin  as  soon  as  tops  are  about 
four  inches  high  and  applied  every  two  weeks.  For 
early  carrots  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  dry  enough  to  plow,  in  drills  one  foot  apart, 
for  hand  cultivating  or  two  feet  if  it  is  desired  to 
work  with  horse  cultivator  or  small  tractor. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Fertilization  of  Peanuts 

MOST  peanut  growers  are  aware  that  this  is  a 
clean  cultivated  crop  and  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  to  exterminate 
weeds  and  grass  as  far  as  possible,  the  crop  should 
follow  other  clean  cultivated  crops.  This  crop  also 
fits  in  well  in  crop  rotations  consisting  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  cotton,  Soy  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  garden  or  truck  crops.  Bear  in 
mind  that  peanuts  thrive  best  on  well-drained  sandy 
loam  soils  which  are  of  a  fairly  fertile  nature.  The 
soil  should  not  be  too  light  nor  too  stiff,  though  bet¬ 
ter  too  light  than  too  stiff  and  heavy. 

Numerous  so-called  money-making  crops  in  the 
East  and  South  have  recently  shown  an  average 
increased  yield  due  to  better  seed  selection,  more 
thorough  cultivation,  and  better  fertilization.  Pea¬ 
nuts,  during  the  past  10  or  12  years,  have  averaged 
from  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  and  even  less  when 
the  small  varieties  are  taken  in  consideration.  My 
idea  is,  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  such 
light  yields  per  acre  is,  that  the  average  peanut 
grower  feels  that  since  the  peanut  is  a  legume,  it 
does  not  require  so  much  commercial  plant  food, 
particularly  following  a  well-fertilized  crop.  This 
is  a  mistaken  idea. 

The  light,  sandy  loam  soils  in  portions  of  the  East 
and  South  on  which  peanuts  are  grown  are  more  or 
less  deficient  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  lime,  and  in  order  to  produce  good  results  or 
profitable  yields  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  add  to 
the  crop  or  soil  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  above 
fertilizing  elements. 

Peanuts,  especially  the  Virginia  or  running  va¬ 
riety,  have  a  large  tendency,  due  to  varying  seasonal 
conditions,  to  form  a  number  of  inferior  pods  known 
as  “saps  and  pops,”  resulting  in  nuts  of  a  much 
lower  quality,  and  also  a  much  lower  price  when  put 
on  the  market.  I  know  from  years  of  experience 
with  proper  fertilization  and  liming,  the  quality  of 
the  nuts  as  well  as  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  greatly 
increased.  I  used  lime  on  a  portion  of  my  field  iast 
year,  and  where  lime  was  used,  both  quality  and 
yield  was  far  better  than  where  lime  was  not  used. 

Peanuts,  like  a  good  many  other  crops,  require 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime.  As  it  is 
a  legume  crop,  the  peanut  perhaps  does  not  require 
as  large  amount  of  nitrogen  as  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
etc.,  but  when  the  crop  is  grown  on  light  or  sandy 
soils,  deficient  in  nitrogen,  a  liberal  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  should  be  used,  say  from  15  to  20  lbs.  per  acre. 
Of  course,  on  very  poor  soils,  nitrogen  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  larger  quantities  than  on  soils  of  a  high 
state  of  fertility.  Too  much  nitrogen  will  have  a 
great  tendency  to  produce  too  heavy  vine  growth 
and  fewer  matured  or  good  nuts,  thereby  causing 
the  formation  of  an  unusual  number  of  inferior  or 
worthless  pods — such  as  “saps  and  pops.” 

Phosphoric  acid  is  essential  at  all  stages  of  growth, 
as  this  element  of  plant  food  aids  greatly  in  fruiting 
and  filling  out  the  pods  and  nuts  and  in  lessening 
the  percentage  of  “saps  and  pops.”  From  40  to  55 
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lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  should  be  used  per  acre.  Aver¬ 
age  peanut  soils  are  deficient  in  potash,  on  which  the 
crop  is  a  heavy  feeder.  More  potash  should  be  used 
on  lighter  than  on  soils  of  a  heavier  nature.  Potash 
aids  the  plant  or  vine  in  resisting  certain  diseases, 
as  well  as  furnishing  food  for  plant  and  fruit 
growth. 

As  stated  lime  is  very  essential  for  the  production 
of  peanuts.  If  the  land  has  not  been  limed  or 
marled  in  several  years,  it  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  800  to  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  broadcast.  This 
should  be  applied  before  the  land  is  got  in  order 
for  planting,  so  as  to  get  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

Most  growers  of  the  Virginia  or  running  variety, 
also  large  jumbo,  use  land  plaster  as  a  top-dressing 
This  is  dusted  on  top  of  the  vines  when  in  the  bloom¬ 
ing  stage.  From  300  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  I  used  it  on  some  of  my  crop  last  year  with 
good  residts.  Where  the  plaster  was  used  far  less 
"saps  and  pops'’  appeared  than  where  fertilizer  was 
used  without  the  plaster.  Use  a  liberal  supply  of 
all  three  ingredients  for  peanuts — fertilizer,  lime 
and  plaster.  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Long  Island  Alfalfa 

THIS  picture  was  taken  on  the  dairy  farm  of 
Nicholas  M.  Nudo  of  Suffolk  County,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Nudo  is  holding  two  bunches  of 
Alfalfa  raised  on  his  farm ;  stalks  about  414  ft.  long. 
The  Alfalfa  was  planted  about  five  years  ago  on  in¬ 
oculated  ground,  which  was  treated  with  three  tons 
of  hydrated  lime  before  planting  in  Spring. 

The  first  crop,  of  course,  was  not  heavy,  but  the 
succeeding  year's  crops  yielded  five  tons  of  Alfalfa 
hay  per  acre  in  three  cuttings.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
sandy  loam  nature.  The  succeeding  three  years’ 
crops  were  less  each  year  until  now  it  has  about 
died  out. 

The  impression  of  some  of  the  Long  Island  farm¬ 
ers  seems  to  be  that  Alfalfa  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  here,  but  Mr.  Nudo  has  laid  that  skepticism 
in  the  shade  somewhat.  geo.  a.  hain. 


The  Picture  of  a  Friend 

WE  ARE  glad  to  show  here  a  recent  picture  of 
our  contributor  for  many  years,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Alexander,  eminent  in  veterinary  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  and  a  friendly  man. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  been  a  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  faculty  for  nearly  30  years. 
His  interest  in  the  boys  who  have  attended  his 
classes  during  this  time  is  well  expressed  in  these 
lines  written  by  him,  reprinted  from  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  work  issued  by  the  university : 

LOOKING  BACK 

In  memory  I  see  you  sitting  row  011  row ; 

Hardy  farm  lads,  with  youth  and  health  and  hope 
aglow ; 

Earnest  you  were,  with  busy  brain  and  pen, 

Fitting  yourselves  to  do  the  work  of  noble  men. 

As  I  think  of  all  the  happy  days  gone  by, 

I  wonder  where  you  are ;  and,  whether  far  or  nigh, 

I  wish  that  I  could  warmly  grasp  each  hand  and  say : 
“God  bless  you,  boys,  where  e’er  you  are  this  hour  and 
day  !” 


Farming  as  Seen  by  a  Farmer 

I  HA  YE  always  lived  where  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains,  seen  as  a  notable  range  of  grandeur,  have 
been  a  fascination.  But  on  going  among  mountains, 
I  have  noticed  that  no  mountain  looks  the  same 
seen  from  different  angles.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
mountains,  but  of  many  things.  It  is  true  of  farm¬ 
ing,  of  a  business,  or  a  profession.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  angle  from  which  any  one  of  these  is  most 
seen  that  has  much  to  do  with  determining  a  per¬ 
son's  attitude  toward  it. 

The  one  who  sees  in  farming  chiefly  the  unlikable 
things,  is  the  one  who  does  not  take  to  farming. 
Those  tilings  may  include  the  chores  that  are  to  be 
done  both  morning  and  night,  exclusive  of  the  day’s 
work ;  the  toil  of  Summer  in  dusty  fields  and  exces¬ 
sive  heat ;  the  drought,  blight  and  things  destructive 
to  crops ;  the  uncertainty  of  market  conditions  and 
prices. 

The  taking  side  of  farming  is  largely  in  what  con¬ 


duces  to  interest ;  and  there  is  no  farm  crop  or  ani¬ 
mal  that  is  not  contributory  to  interest.  When  a 
small  boy,  because  of  interest  taken  in  the  garden, 
my  father  would  let  me  have  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  to  raise  what  I  wished.  My  brother  before 
me  had  made  a  notable  success  in  raising  melons— 
especially  watermelons,  which  were  very  luscious 
and  large.  I  remember  one  weighing  28 y2  lbs.  As 
I  was  very  fond  of  melons,  and  am  still,  I  natural¬ 
ly  took  mostly  to  raising  them,  and  for  many  years 


Alfalfa  on  Long  Island 


successfully  raised  them  in  abundance.  But  most 
notable  was  the  interest  taken  in  growing  them.  The 
ground  was  watched  for  the  appearance  of  plants, 
and  their  growth  was  watched  with  continued  in¬ 
terest  in  the  vining,  setting,  growth  and  ripening  of 
melons.  The  objective  in  raising  melons  is  eating 
them,  but  by  what  I  have  learned  of  farming  I  have 
come  to  think  that  a  boy  with  a  garden  patch  is  the 
miniature  of  a  man  with  a  farm.  It  is  much  the 
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same  interest  of  the  former  which  on  a  larger  scale 
adapted  to  a  man,  obtains  in  farming.  It  is  interest 
that  keeps  pace  with  each  growing  crop  till  ma¬ 
turity  is  noted  in  meadows,  fields  of  grain  and  all 
crops. 

To  grow  an  orchard  requires  years  of  much  care, 
but  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  a  source  of  increasing- 
interest,  and  the  reward  that  follow’s  in  an  orchard 
laden  with  choice  apples  is  most  rich  and  beautiful. 

But  more  largely  than  in  anything  else  farm  in¬ 
terest  centers  in  livestock.  The  farmer  who  knows 


the  worth  of  a  good  cow  will  take  much  interest  in 
her  raising,  and  a  herd  of  good  cows  may  be  the 
main  source  of  interest  and  revenue  had  in  farming. 
Whatever  interest  is  taken  in  all  stock,  one  kind  may 
be  a  specialty.  I  remember  howT,  in  my  father's 
family,  we  w’ould  anticipate  the  future  little  colt, 
and  the  pleasure  taken  in  seeing  it  the  first  time 
after  its  arrival. 

The  work  of  farming  is  unique  in  that  it  is  di¬ 
versified  by  changes  that  follow’  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  Were  it  not  for  these  changes  it  likely 
would  seem  monotonous  and  much  harder.  As  we 
begin  each  day’s  work  with  a  renewed  zest  that 
w-anes  with  the  closing  of  the  day,  an  order  some¬ 
what  the  same  follows  in  farming.  AVe  begin  Spring 
work  w’ith  feelings  that  do  not  continue  the  same 
at  the  end,  and  wre  are  glad  of  the  change  in  wrork 
that  follow’s  from  getting  crops  in  to  that  of  culti¬ 
vating  them.  AAre  are  glad  to  change  from  cultivating 
crops  to  harvesting  them  and,  in  much  the  same  wray, 
w’ork  with  changes  continues. 

But  to  one  whose  memory  takes  in  the  past,  it  is 
wonderful  liowT  the  work  of  farming  has  been  revo¬ 
lutionized  and  reduced  by  inventions.  In  the  sixties 
it  was  practically  all  done  without  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  remember  the 
mowing  machine  coming  into  use  as  an  innovation. 
How-ever,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  few,  if 
any,  meadows  went  uncut  prior  to  that  time,  which 
is  not  the  case  now.  It  looks  as  though  wre  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  mechanical  geniuses,  but  retrograded 
as  workers. 

Agriculture  of  all  industries  is  the  one  first  in 
priority  of  time  and  in  importance.  It  is  first  in 
priority  of  time  because  it  follow-ed  on  the  creation 
of  man.  It  is  first  in  importance  because  it  is  basal 
to  all  other  industries. 

As  to  the  location  of  a  farm,  I  do  not  take  to 
farming  by  thinking  of  farms  in  isolated,  lonely 
parts  of  country,  and  wonder  how  the  occupants  can 
live  there.  But  I  like  farms  in  populous  sections 
that  take  in  beautiful  scenery,  and  I  should  prefer 
one  to  the  residential  life  of  a  village  or  a  city,  plus 
an  income  much  more  than  that  of  the  farm. 

It  would  seem  that  AVordsworth  had  in  mind  the 
farm  when  he  wrote  of  the  country  maiden  who 
dwelt  amid  the  loveliness  of  rural  scenes  “till  beauty 
born  of  murmuring  sounds  did  pass  into  her  face.” 
And  thus  may  life,  through  love  of  the  beautiful, 
take  on  the  impress  of  beautiful  environments. 

Adirondack  Mountains,  N.  Y.  wilbur  d.  osgood. 


Orchard  Fertilization  in  Vermont 

EVERY  progressive  orchardist  in  Vermont  uses 
commercial  fertilizers.  In  the  few  cases  where 
clean  cultivation  is  practiced,  the  amount  is  small  and 
probably  this  is  wise.  Nitrogen  in  some  form  is  al¬ 
ways  used ;  no  one  leaves  this  out.  The  amount  of 
commercials  varies  with  the  type  of  soil,  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  land,  and  its  strength  and  power  to 
grow  grass,  nourish  the  trees  and  to  carry  a  crrp. 

On  light  lands  w’here  sand  occurs  mixed  with  the 
soil,  the  general  custom  is  to  use  a  balanced  ferti¬ 
lizer.  These  soils  are  more  leachy  than  the  clay 
loams.  Natural  fertility  is  low  and  the  grass  crop 
likely  to  be  light.  In  a  200-acre  orchard  in  Castle- 
ton  on  sandy  loam,  a  7-8-6  mixture  is  used.  Ten 
pounds  for  16-year-old  trees  are  used.  On  a  sandy 
loam  orchard  in  Milton,  a  fertilizer  carrying  25 
parts  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  (16  per  cent  nitrogen), 
ground  bone  (steamed  3-4  nitrogen,  20-25  phosphoric 
acid),  superphosphate  (16  per  cent  phosphoric  acid), 
and  muriate  of  potash  (60  per  cent  potash).  About 
12  lbs.  to  15-year-old  trees  is  used.  These  applica¬ 
tions  result  in  large,  well-colored  apples  of  firm 
flesh.  One  modification  Is  a  compound  of  1,000  lbs. 
superphosphate,  200  lbs.  nitrate,  600  lbs.  ammonium 
sulphate;  6  lbs.  to  12-year-old  trees.  There  may  be 
other  adaptations. 

On  the  heavier  lands  where  clay  loam  abounds, 
either  nitrate  alone  or  ammonium  sulphate,  or  in  a 
fewT  cases  muriate  of  potash  alone,  from  14  to  %  lb. 
per  tree  is  used  for  each  year  of  age.  A  few  employ 
the  7-8-6  (7  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  6  per  cent  potash)  formula  even  on  clay  loam. 

Calcium  nitrate  is  used  by  two  growers.  They 
find  it  as  good  as  sodium  nitrate,  and  one  grower  is 
using  it  alone  for  Rhode  Island  Greenings. for  green 
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tested  Farm  Seeds 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 
99.50  pure  or  better.  Average  purity  for  years 
99.70%.  Clover  as  low  as  $12.90.  Timothy  as 

low  as  $3.66. 

Heavyweight  oats,  average 

weight  40  pounds  . $1.00  a  bushel 

Alpha  Barley  .  1.65  a  bushel 

Oderbrucker  Barley .  1.50  a  bushel 

Marquis  Spring  Wheat .  2.20  a  bushel 

SEED  CORN— average  germination  above  90%. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Early  Yellow  Dent, 
Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Big  Red  Dent,  Cornell  11,  Sweep- 
stakes,  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  and  Golden 
Glow.  Several  kinds  as  low  as  $2.00  a  bushel. 
Be  thrifty.  Buy  direct.  Save  money.  Why  pay 
more? 

Seed  Potatoes,  Certified  and  Selected  from 
Pedigree  Stock  seed.  A  dozen  varieties,  Early, 
Intermediate  and  Late,  in  any  quantities  from 
Barrels  to  Carloads  at  prices  you  can  afford  to 
Pay. 

**. Everything  for  the  Farm” 

Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  Postal  Card  will  do. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Please  Send  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 


Name  . 
Address 


TO  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE-THE 
MASTODON  EVERBEARING 
is  the  Greatest  STRAWBERRY  Grown. 

Fruits  60  to  80  days  after  planting  and 
continues  until  the  ground  freezes.  Buy  direct  from 
growers  at  the  following  prices:  50— $1.25;  100 — $1.75; 

250—  $2.5®.  Postpaid.  Per  1,000— $10.00.  Charges  collect. 

Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

100— $1.25;  500— $5.00.  Postpaid.  Per  1,000— $7.00.  Charges  collect. 

MARY  WASHINGTON :  100— $1.50;  500-S6.50.  Postpaid.  Per  1,000— $10.00. 

2-Year-OM  RHUBARB  ROOTS :  $1.00  per  dozen;  $5.00  per  100.  Postpaid. 

HORSERADISH  ROOTS :  50c  per  dozen;  $2.00  per  100.  Postpaid. 

CERTIFIED  RASPandRdewberryERRY  Plants 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Write  tor  FREE  Descriptive  Catalog  with  Prices 

L.  &  F.  DGNDERO,  240  Delsea  Drive,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


This  Week's  Special 

8  Evergreens 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- \ 
vitae,  2  Austrian  Pine, 

2  Juniperus  Communis, 

These  trees  are  5  to  6  years  old,  all  once 
transplanted  in  the  nursery. 

Order  NOW  for  Spring  Delivery 


12  HARDY  PERENNIALS  .55 

A  wonderful  selection  for  all  summer  I 
blooming.  One-year-old  plants .  At 


.10 


6  Evergreens  for 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  White 
Spruce,  2  Chinese  Arborvitae 

Four-’to  five-year.old  trees.  A  fieri  cellection 
for  a  small  price. _ 


$1 


Magnolia  Trees,  1  to  1%  feet,  2  for  $1.10; 

116  to  2  feet  each  . $1.55 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Coral  Pink,  Nudiflora,  early 

bloomer,  each  .  $1.10 

Mollis,  orange,  beautiful,  2  for . $1.55 

Rhododendrons,  in  red,  pink  and  purple; 

large  plants,  3  for  . $1.50 

Hardy  Hydrangea,  Nicco  blue.  New  Won¬ 
derful,  2  for  . $1.15 

8  Japanese  Barberry,  lovely  plants . $1.15 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  7  years  old,  big 

value  . $1.10 

Hardy  Grenadine  Carnations, 

Beautiful  colors,  8  plants  for . $1.10 

8  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums . $1.15 

Pink,  bronze,  yellow  and  white.  Hardy. 

Pom  Poms,  same  colors,  8  plants . $1.15 

40  Novelty  Snapdragons,  a  wonderful  as¬ 
sortment  . $1.10 

25  Asters  —  California  Giant,  a  floe  as¬ 
sortment  . ....•si-io 

40  Asters— American  Beauty,  assorted - $1.10 

25  Dahlia,  flowering  Zinnia,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Strawflowers  (novelty)  . $1.10 

20  Chinese  Forget-Me-Nots,  will  bloom  all 

Summer  . *1.10 

Add  I5c  lor  Packing  and  Insurance 

wwit 


fruit  trees 

GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
U|  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  C  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3 feet, 
I6c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 

111 VI MG  Berries  large,  firm,  quality 
if  A  I*1  good,  very  productive,  ripens 

IF  9  early,  brings  highest  price  on 

lilfcV*  n  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
iplB  loFT  Our  plants  come  direct  from 
® originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
[JR*  *  '*  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog. 


I  “Th^Home-*!  Good 

I 


6G  RANDOLPH  ROAD^=— — 

Market^ — —New  Jersey 


Gorgeous,  fascinating, 

everblooming  beauties— all  big.^ 
healthy ,  2-year  plants,  fieldgro  wn> 
OurOfler-To  introduce  our 
bardy,  easy  to  grow  roses— will  send  SIX  fiO 

choice  plants  (regular  price  $3.50)  postpaid 
Write  today  for  Ssball’s  New  Seed  Annual,  lllustra- 
tione  in  colors,  brimful  of  valuable  informationr  quotes^ 
direct-from-grower*  prices  on  Roses,  Flowering  Bna\ 
Ornamental  Shrubs.  Evergreens,  and  all  kind*  oil 
vegetable,  field  and  flower  sends.  Send  your  order  Today* 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 
159  Mechanic  St.  (6$)  Jackson,  Mich. 

Bermuda  and  Prize  Taker  Onion  Plants 

Make  Bigger  and  Sweeter  Onions.  Excellent  Green  or  Dry 

Postpaid  200 — 60e,  BOO— $1,  1000— $1.86.  Mixed  Gladioli 
Bulbs  40— 8&0,  86— 50c,  12— 40c.  Selected  collection  fresh 
Garden  Seeds  fifteen  10c  packets,  »Oc.  Circular  free. 
Port  B  Mellinger  Dept.  RR  North  lama.  Ohio 

Baby  Bine  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Bend  for  catalog.  THE  CA8SEL  NI  IIgEBT,  Mantua,  Ohio 


mm  OLD-FASHIONED  — 

Hardy  flower  plants 

That  Live  Outdoors  During;  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Bine  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspur*, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


color  on  fruit  for  New  York  market.  One 
grower,  on  light  soils,  used  muriate  of 
potash  alone  and  got  excellent  results  on 
Spy  and  McIntosh. 

In  dry  seasons  like  1929,  many  grow¬ 
ers  felt  that  there  was  too  little  nitrogen 
in  the  7-8-6,  and  in  the  other  years  too 
much  of  it,  resulting  in  too  much  leaf  and 
twig  growth,  and  too  soft  apples  of  rather 
poor  color.  Pruning  may  correct  much 
of  this  deficiency.  The  tendency  among 
most  growers  is  to  use  more  nitrogen,  % 
lb.  per  tree  per  year  of  age  rather  than 
less.  Each  grower  must  test  out  locally 
the  economic  minimum.  Fully  half  the 
people  use  ammonium  sulphate  in  place 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Manure  is  not  generally  used  for  it  is 
not  available  for  large  orchards.  How¬ 
ever,  two  large  growers  who  can  get  it 
locally  use  it  freely.  Many  would  like  it, 
if  a  supply  were  at  hand.  When  manure 
is  used,  it  is  supplemented  with  either 
sulphate  or  nitrate  early  in  the  Spring. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  apparent 
needs  of  the  tree  and  fruits,  enough  plant 
food  should  be  used  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  grass  for  a  mulch.  Perhaps  an 
extra  application,  if  necessary,  for  this 
purpose  would  be  justified  to  grow  more 
mulch  material.  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  176  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  BILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

ALL  VARIETIES  Quick  shipments  by  mail,  500 — 65c; 
1,000— *1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Ga. 
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lO  ROSES  $fi 

I  mm  Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES W 

•  for  S3. 60;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 


CPFPIAI  16  Perennial  Phlox,  $1.  10  pkts.  Flower; 
orr-V/iftL.  6pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds;  10c.  12  Perennials, 
OFFER!  $1.  Choice  Delphinium  Seeds,  25c  pkt.  16 
Phlox  Choice  Dahlias,  $1.  6  House  Plants,  50o. 
Perennials  BOLLES  BROS.,  M  Inchetter,  N.  H, 


Gladiolus 


Satisfaction  will  be  yours  with 
our  bulbs.  Better  ask  for  our  list. 
E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


/—i  1  „  f  10  Giant  Nymphs  included  with 

OlELCtlOlUS;  100  mixed  or  10  each  6  labeled 
varieties  at  *1.25.  Prepaid.  C.  A.  WOOD,  Orooktondale,  N.  T. 


..  |  Catalog  of  choice  American  and  Foreign 
IJaninlllC  varieties  moderately  priced  on  request. 

UldulUlUO  PINEOREST  GARDENS  Mapping,  Coiin. 

40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  $1.25— all  different 

Cannas.  Catalogue.  GUDAHUA  GARDENS,  Chicapee  Falls.  Mass. 

BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry , 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES _ HAMPTON  BAYS,  Pi.  Y. 

FREE  description  of  Clarage  Corn— world’s  record 
crop  was  grown  from  Clarage  seed. 
DUNLAP  &  SON,  Williamsport,  Olilo„ 


6  EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 

>a  2  Norway  Spruce, 
Three  to  five-  ffli  2  American  Spruce, 

year-old  trees,'  *r  isYL  21  Chinese  Arborvitae. 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


8 


-  EVERGREENS  - 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvitae, 
2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junipertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old. 


1801 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad.  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  A  DVT. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce  ot  tn 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees  . d>I.lU 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbianse),  flower  is  reddish  purple,  ffl  |a 
(Carollmanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants  n>A.IV 


THE  “GOD  TREE 
t°„fe  HIMALAYAS” 

SflveargeTTnt(CedrUSDe0d0ra)everIreentree 

3-year-old,  2  trees  . SI. 10 


Magnolia  Trees . $1.1( 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudiflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  $110 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . V1*1'* 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.16 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high.  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  piants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhock*,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  . $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted:  large  supply  . $1.10 

25  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King . $1.10 

25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1-10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Panties,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


GREGORY’S  “SEEDS 

GUARANTEED 

Catalogue  Explains  —  It’s  FREE 

GREGORY  TOMATO 

Earliest  in  the  World 
RIPE  FRUIT  IN  100  DAYS 

Packet  free—  If  you  send  this  ad. 
Ve-ox.,  75c;  V2-0Z.,  $1.35;  oz„  $2.50 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

Box  R.  Y.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  re¬ 
ceive  our  FREE  catalog.  It  eaves 
•  you  money.  High  quality  at  low 
'  prices  because  we  sell  direct  to  you. 
Our  true-to-name  stock  is  budded 
from  bearing  orchards. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 

- ~  THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  9000  ROCKFALL,  CONN. 


I  FRUIT 

"  SEEDS  -  BERRY  PLANTS  -  ORNAMENTALS 

3-t  ft.  Apple,  25c;  S-ft.  Beach,  16c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden  Seed. 
We  have  600,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  Free  1930  Cata-  ^tv- 
log  has  everything  foi  Garden,  Farm 
and  Lawn.  /,  q’c-2' 

--  „  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  /  / 

Box  11  Qeneva  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Bend  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  Varieties— Howard,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Lupton,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeak— 90o  per  100.  $8  per 
500,  $5  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progressive  Everbearing 
— if  1 ,25  per  100,  $6  per  600,  $10  per  1000  F.O.B.  Vegetable 
plant  list  on  request.  O.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Df«m#*DunlaP>  *4  0°;  Big  Jim,  $LSO; 
otrawberry  rlants  Premier,  $6.00  per  1000.  Cham¬ 
pion  Everbearing,  $1.60  per  100.  Postpaid.  Cumberland 
Raspberry,  $15.00  per  1000.  Fred  Stanley,  Bangor,  Mich. 

Certified  RASPBERRY  PUNTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert,  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 
free.  BEKT  BAKER  -~Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


lbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy — Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-to- 


Name.  Here’s  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 


save  time  because 

VARIETIES 

early 

25 

planting  pays. 

lOO  250  1000 

5000 

Aberdeen  . 

$0.40 

$1.00 

$1.90 

$6.00  $25.00 

Aroma  . 

.30 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

21.25 

Big  Joe  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  . . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Chesapeake  . 

.50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

Champion  (Ever)  . 

.50 

1.30 

2.35 

8.00 

35.00 

Dunlap  . 

.30 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

21.25 

Gibson  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Gandy  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Haverland  (Imp.). 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Lupton  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Mastodon  (Ever).. 

1.00 

2.40 

4.35 

15.00 

65.00 

Missionary  . 

.25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

Premier  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Sample  (Imp.)  . . . . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

.50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury,  Md.  Illustrated, 
descriptive  catalog  free.  “You  get  your  money's 
worth  with  ALLEN’S  Plants.”  We  guarantee 
our  plants  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Prompt  shipment. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  North  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant  them  for  more  profits,  use  our 
big,  healthy,  true-to-name,  fresh- 
dug  plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

50  100  1000  5000 

Mastodon,  E.B . $1.00  $1.70  $8.50  $10.50 

Premier  (per.)  . 60  .85  4.50  20.00 

Chesapeake  (per.)  . 65  .95  5.00  23.75 

Big  Joe  (per.)  . 60  .85  4.50  21.35 

Sen.  Dunlap  (per.)  . 50  .75  3.75  17.85 

Cooper  (per.)  . 60  .85  4.50  21.35 

Big  Late  (imp.)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

Lupton  (per.)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

Wm.  Belt  (per.)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

Hibson  (per.)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

Gandy  (per.)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

500  plants  at  the  1.000  rate.  Order  direct 
or  send  for  big  FREE  descriptive  catalog. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  S,*?SS'! iSWSf 


igger  and  Better 

Flowers  and  Fruits 

1930  Catalogue  now  ready.  Offering  Choic¬ 
est  variety  of  Potgrown  Strawberry  Plants 
Also  a  wonderful  selection  of  Rose  Bushes, 
Hardy  Flowering  Plants,  Hedge  Plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Garden 
Fruits.  Every  plant  can  be  depended  on  to 
produce  bigger  and  better  specimens.  For 
your  free  copy,  write  to 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY 
Box  44_ Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  atock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG — tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

EW  Townsend  ft,  Son.  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 
.  ¥T •  IBWnsena  OC  oen*  2S  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


MASTODON  . $10.00  per  1,000;  5.000,  $46.25 

PREMIER  .  4.50  per  1,000;  5,000.  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  .  5.50  per  1,000 ;  5,000,  25.00 


Healthy,  vigorous,  true-to-name  plants,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  20  selected 
varieties.  Money-saving  catalog  free.  Send  for  it  before 
buying.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  S4.00.  Beauty  and  New  Lindberg 
All  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 


Strawberry  Plants  Strong,  stocky  plants. 

Catalog  on  request.  H.  H.  BENN1NG,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  BASIL  PERKY3  Georgetown,  Del] 


Corn,  Oats,  Peas,  Barley,  Cabbage, 
Beans,  Potatoes.  -  Write  tor  Prices. 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


The  Lap  Graft 

Some  time  ago  you  spoke  of  the  lap 
graft  for  plum  trees;  I  do  not  quite 
understand  just  what  is  meant  by  lap 
grafts.  w.  b.  o. 

The  lap  graft  is  perhaps  the  simplest 
form  of  this  sort  of  work.  The  sprouts 
used  are  generally  a  little  smaller  than  a 
lead  pencil,  and  scions  about  the  same 
size  must  be  found.  Both  scion  and  stock 
must  be  cut  at  a  long  slant,  and  then 
put  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  inner 
bark  of  both  will  coincide  in  at  least 
some  places  so  that  sap  may  flow  from 
the  stock  to  the  scion. 

After  the  stock  and  scion  are  shaved 
to  fit  they  are  put  together  and  wool 
yarn  wound  around,  after  which  a  suit¬ 
able  piece  of  grafting  wax  is  wrapped 
around  the  whole  thing.  During  the  season 
when  it  is  found  for  sure  that  growth  has 
started  vigorously  the  wool  yarn  may  be 
cut  with  a  sharp  knife  so  that  it  will 
not  unduly  bind  the  growing  wood.  This 
of  course  should  he  done  in  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  the  year.  This  is  the 
common  lap  graft  but  some  people  cut  an 
additional  tongue  in  both  parts  of  the 
stock  and  scion,  thinking  it  makes  a 
firmer  hold..  This  may  he  done,  but  the 
other  method  mentioned  is  adequate  if 
properly  done. 


What  Ailed  the  Apples 

I  bought  an  abandoned  farm  in 
Connecticut.  There  were  a  number  of 
large  old  apple  trees  on  the  farm  which 
bore  a  quantity  of  very  small,  knotty 
apples.  Can  anything  be  done  to  those 
trees  to  make  them  bear  fruit  of  a  better 
quality?  H.  d.  m. 

These  may  be  inferior  seedling  trees, 
as  occasionally  some  of  these  will  be  kept 
for  many  years.  The  probability  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  of  the  trouble  is  from 
neglect.  Pruning  out  a  lot  of  the  scraggy 
interfering  branches  any  time  now,  and 
giving  a  dormant  spray  of  lime-sulphur, 
or  any  other  standard  material,  will  be 
a  good  start. 


Killing  Trees 

It  is  no  trouble  to  prevent  stumps  of 
the  locust  and  trees  of  like  nature  from 
sprouting.  With  a  draw  shave  girdle  the 
tree  down  to  the  inner  sapwood  without 
making  a  single  nick  in  the  latter.  It 
should  be  done  any  time  sap  is  flowing 
freely. 

Tree  roots  are  fed  with  food  which 
the  leaves  gather  from  the  air  and  send 
down  between  outside  hark  and  sapwood. 
Moisture  and  food  are  by  the  roots 
pumped  up  in  the  space  between  inner 
sapwood  and  solid  wood.  The  girdle  pre¬ 
vents  roots  from  getting  any  food.  In 
sending  up  their  food  to  leaves  the  roots 
get  nothing  in  return  and  work  them¬ 
selves  to  death. 

In  a  few  weeks  trees  may  be  cut  down 
and  there  will  be  no  sprouts.  The  draw 
shave  is  recommended  because  there  is 
less  danger  of  nicking  the  sapwood,  for 
it  is  very  important  not  to  do  this.  The 
work  can  be  done  quickly  and  will  save 
years  of  fighting  sprouts. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  of  a  nursery  that 
has  planting  size  Black  Gilliflower  apple 
trees?  o.  H.  A. 


If  you  could  Un-fry 


could  wash  off  KOLODUSTS 


This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  example.  But  everybody  is  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  when  an  egg  is  once  fried  it  cannot  be  changed  back  into  its 
original  watery  form.  The  egg  is  what  is  known  as  an  irreversible  colloid. . . 
The  super-active  part  of  Kolodust  behaves  somewhat  like  the  egg,  for  it  too 
is  a  colloid  of  the  irreversible  type  though  to  a  less  degree.  And  it  is  to  this 
irreversible  quality  that  Kolodusts  owe  their  great  sticking  power. 


The  New  Principle 
A  patented  process  produces  the 
super-active  ingredient  of  Kolodusts, 
namely  Bentonite-Sulphur,  a  finely 
divided  dust  obtained  by  blending 
and  fusing  Bentonite  with  high  grade 
Sulphur.  This  material  possesses  three 
important  qualities.  (1)  It  is  micro¬ 
scopically  fine,  and  when  wet  liberates 
millions  of  invisible  particles  of  pure 
sulphur.  (2)  When  applied  to  the 
foliage  Bentonite -Sulphur  becomes 


sticky  and  gelatinous,  but  (3)  when 
once  dried  it  is  transformed  into  a 
colloid  of  the  irreversible  type,  non- 
wettable,  which  will  not  be  washed  off. 

From  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
comes  testimony  to  the  effectiveness 
of  Kolodusts.  All  kinds  of  orchards 
have  been  successfully  guarded  against 
the  menace  of  fruit  crops — and  profits 
— this  scientific  way.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND 


201  Elizabeth  Street, 


CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc, 
Middleport,  New  York 


Make  Die  Profits! 

con’s 


c 

||  |  V  For  Boil  Improvement 
m  |  |  alone  they  pay  for 

r  themselves.  A  valuable 

general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  np 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  ia  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  Marysville,  Ohio 


BEANS 


C.  O.  D.  FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Mailed  500— 65c;  1,000— $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  C0..Tiftan.  G» 


Burpee’s 

Seeds 

Grow 

The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden— read  all  about  them 
in  Burpee’s  Annual  Garden 
Book,  176  pages,  full  of  pictures 
and  garden  news.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  It’s  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 


233  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


CABBA RE— Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants;  express 
collect  $1.50  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $8.50  thousand. 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pepper  Plants;  express  col. 
lect  $8.00  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $3.00  thousand- 
catalog  free.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga- 


Cabbage  and  Onion  PLANTS  rea'dy 

My  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
charleston  Wakeiield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first-class 
hand  selected  plants,  parcel  post  paid,  500  for  $1.50:  1,009 
(or  $8.75.  By  express,  $3.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tlflon,  Ga. 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Cabbage  Plants 

Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants. 
Prices  all  above.  Postpaid:  100— 50o;  500— $1.50;  1000— 
$8.75.  Collect:  $2.00  per  1000.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Write  for  prices  on  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Care¬ 
fully  packed.  Varieties  labeled.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.  Box  648  Albany,  Ga. 


Of  A  M T"  Cl  Postpaid  (any  lot  25c)  8  Exhibition 
$  J.  Pansies  (no  two  alike),  6  English 

Daisies,  3  Superb  Cannas,  5  Rare  Gladioli,  3  Shasta  Daisy, 
5  S’dragon,  12  Parsley,  18  C’flower,20  Cabbage, 24  Lettuce, 
25  Beets,  (5  lots  $1.00.)  Beet,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Tomato, 
100-85c;  600-$8.75.  100  Wash.  Asp.  Roots,  $1.25;  100  Straw¬ 

berry  Plants,  $1.00.  Oat.  BUCK'S  PLANT  FARM,  Sinoketown,  Pi. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT CO., Box  I, Tifton,  Ga, 


Frostproof  cabbage  plants 

Tomato,  best  leading  varieties,  grown  from  treat¬ 
ed,  free  disease  seeds;  insuring  best  crop  yield. 
Express:  $2.00 — 1,000;  10.000 — $17.50.  Quality,  service, 
satisfaction.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grten  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblors,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


Hollenbeck’s  Pioneer  Strain 
RURAL  RUSSETS 

My  yield  400  bushels  to  acre.  Price  $1.60  per  bushel 
f.  O.  b.  our  station.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGET.  Tully,  N.  Y. 


More  About  Helxine 
Soleirolii 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  a  recent 
issue  a  note  regarding  the  above  plant 
and  would  like  to  add  that  seeing  Helxine 
is  a  flowering  plant  it  is  far  from  being 
a  moss,  as  many  people  seem  to  think  it 
is,  though  I  never  before  heard  it  referred 
to  as  “baby  tears.”  It  is  in  flower  at  the 
present  time  in  a  greenhouse,  but  the 
flowers  being  so  minute  it  might  easily  es¬ 
cape  notice.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
are  separate,  but  both  occur  on  the  same 
plant  and  are  situated  in  between  the 
small  leaves  and  the  creeping  reddish 
stalks  of  the  plant.  The  minute  female 
flowers  appear  as  small  tufts  of  whitish 
down.  The  male  flowers  have  no  petals, 
but  the  four  stamens  are  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  which  before  opening  are  curled 
up  in  a  bud-like  process,  and  the  touch 
of  a  pin  point  will  cause  the  four  to  fly 
open  and  scatter  a  good-sized  shower  of 
pollen  some  inches  away  from  the  flower. 

While  the  plant  likes  moist  and  shady 
positions  it  succeeds  well  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  if  planted  fairly 
early  in  the  Summer  will  cover  large 
areas  of  ground,  and  is  at  home  in  the 
alpine  garden.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
mistake  to  expect  it  to  survive  even  a 
moderate  Winter,  as  the  first  killing 
frost  will  blacken  it,  and  before  the 
turn  of  the  year  it  will  be  killed  outright. 

Helxine  Soleirolii  is  at  home  in  either 
a  hot  or  cool  greenhouse,  and  is  charming 
for  decorative  work  in  pots  or  rambling 
at  will  under  the  greenhouse  benches. 

Connecticut.  j.  m.  j. 


RaviiiaaiI is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornainenta 
DUA. WUUU  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20  dozen,  deliver 

ed.  MAX  NTJB8EKY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


Cook's  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  wissPay  "neigh? 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  IRVING  E.  COOK.  Munnsville,  N.  *. 


How  many  kinds  of  seed  corn  there  are 
They  can’t  all  be  best,  that’s  sure. 

Now,  Hoffman’s,  that’s  a  different  story 
Lancaster  County  Seed — the  county  famous 
for  its  wonderful  corn  crops.  Hoffman’s — 
right  in  Lancaster  County  for  thirty 
years.,  Hoffman’s — with  a  new  Corn- 
Drying  Plant  which  takes  out,  before 
cold  weather,  all  excess  moisture 
and  cures  seed  against  disease. 

Hoffman’s  dozen  known  varieties. 

Look  at  the  photograph.  We  know 
of  no  kind  so  sure  to  produce  a  nice 
big  ear  on  every  stalk,  as  Lan¬ 
caster  County  “Sure-Crop” — fills 
crib  and  silo — rich  in  protein — 
tall,  leafy,  develops  early  and 
well  to  the  North.  Otherkinds 
are  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent, 

Long's  Champion  Yellow, 

Red  Cob  White  Ensilage 
and  many  others,  all 
well  known. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  221,  Landisville, 

Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


If 

you 
need 

Seed  Corn 
this  Spring, 
get  samples 
and  prices 
from 

HOFFMAN 

Now! 
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Step  Up  Your  Yields 
with  the  John  Deere  999 


Increase  your  yields,  improve  the  quality  of 
your  corn,  have  your  crops  mature  from  one  to 
two  weeks  earlier. 

You  can  get  these  advantages  by  using  the 
John  Deere  No.  999  Corn  Planter  with  Safety 
Fertilizer  Attachment. 

You  are  assured  of  accurate  planting  with 
the  Natural  Drop  Seed  Plates  which  will  drop 
the  correct  number  of  kernels  in  every  hill. 
The  drop  can  be  instantly  changed  to  plant  2, 
3  or  4  kernels,  by  shifting  a  foot  lever.  The 
999  can  be  used  for  drilling  as  well  as  hilling. 


How  the  John  Deere  Safety 
Fertilizer  Attachment 
Does  Its  Work 

The  Safety  Fertilizer  Attach¬ 
ment  strings  out  the  fertilizer 
on  both  sides  of  the  hill. 

A  layer  of  soil  falls  over  the 
seed  before  any  fertilizer  drops, 
so  there  is  never  any  danger  of 
the  fertilizer  coming  in  contact 
’with  the  seed  and  causing  firing. 

Covering  knives  mix  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  soil  making  it 
quickly  available  as  plant  food; 
none  is  wasted. 

This  is  the  first  SAFETY  fer¬ 
tilizer  distributor  ever  used  on 
a  corn  planter-— one  that  permits 
the  use  of  highly  concentrated 
fertilizer  without  danger  of  fir¬ 
ing  the  seed. 


Showing’  John  Deere  safety  fertilizer 
distributor  housing.  Notice  the  divider 
inside  which  aids  in  scattering  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  both  sides  of  the  seed. 


I  Let  the  John  Deere  No.  999  Planter  help  you  to  make  your  land  earn 
more.  See  it  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  store.  You  can  get  the  999 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attachment  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  booklet  PH-637. 


JOHNXDEERE 


TH^RAD^MARI^J^UALm^MAD^AMOU^YGOODIMPLEMENTSJ 


IRONAGE 


One-Row  and  Two-Row 

POTATO  PLANTERS 


Iwe-Row  Automatic  Planter 


Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 
Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  or 
Shallow  covering  in  furrow.  Shallow  covering  in¬ 
creases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better  weed 
control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia.  Automatic 
Planter  has  adjustable  pickers— plants  small,  medium  or 
large  seed  with  the  same  high’  degree  of  accuracy. 
Tuber  Unit  Attachment  for  assisted  Feed  Planters. 

Write  for  Free  Planter  Folder— Today 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  Street  Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Garden  Nates  for  April 

Whenever  conditions  are  favorable 
every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  get  the 
ground  right  for  planting  and  seed  sow¬ 
ing.  This  cannot  be  undertaken  of  course 
while  the  soil  is  very  wet,  especially  if  it 
is  of  a  heavy  clayey  texture.  If  the 
ground  was  deeply  dug  in  the  Autumn 
and  enriched  with  good  manure  it  will  on¬ 
ly  require  forking  over  now,  at  which 
time  any  fertilizers  which  are  to  be  used 
may  be  applied.  I  have  written  any  fer¬ 
tilizers  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  state¬ 
ment  is  a  little  too  sweeping,  as  exception 
should  be  made  in,  the  case  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  other  very  soluble  manures,  which 
would  be  washed  out  of  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  required  by  the  crops.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia,  acid  phosphate  and  sulphate 
of  potash  are  three  valuable  fertilizers 
supplying  respectively  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash,  which  may  be  used  in 
the  Spring.  Complete,  ready-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  safer  for  the  amateur  to  use 
than  these,  however.  Lime  may  also  be 
used  now  if  deemed  necessary,  but  it  must 
never  be  mixed  with  any  manure  of  a  ni¬ 
trogenous  character,  or  the  nitrogen  will 
be  released  into  the  atmosphere.  Ground 
limestone  is  the  best  form  in  which  to 
apply  lime  to  garden  soils  but  this  should 
be  used  at  about  double  the  rate  at 
which  the  better-known  hydrated  lime  is 
applied. 

If  the  soil  has  not  been  dug  in  the  Fall 
this  work  should  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Dig  deeply.  It  is 
hard  work,  hut  I  know  no  labor  under¬ 
taken  by  the  gardener  which  is  more 
surely  repaid  in  bountiful  crops  and  fine 
flowers.  Deep  cultivation,  even  with  but 
Tittle  manure  or  fertilizer,  will  often 
produce  good  results ;  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fertilizers 
is  of  little  avail.  Deep  cultivation  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  manure  and  the 
wise  use  of  fertilizers  is  an  unbeatable 
combination. 

Now  in  addition  to  the  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  which  are  essential 
plant  foods  there  must  be  present  in  every 
fertile  soil  an  adequate  supply  of  decay¬ 
ing  organic  matter  (termed  humus)  upon 
which  the  all-important  soil  bacteria 
exist.  Without  this  liumus  content  a 
soil  will  not  he  productive,  no  matter 
how  much  actual  plant  food  it  may  con¬ 
tain.  Farm  manure  supplies  this  hu¬ 
mus  in  addition  to  the  necessary  plant 
foods,  therefore  it  is  complete.  Ordinary 
fertilizers  do  not  supply  humus,  and  if 
good  results  are  to  he  obtained  this  de¬ 
ficiency  must  be  made  good  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  leaf  mold,  decayed  garden  refuse, 
commercial  humus,  or  even  peat  moss 
or  other  organic  material.  Deep  digging 
makes  available  additional  supplies  of 
plant  food.  Roots  are  encouraged  to 
strike  deeply ;  hence  in  dry  weather  they 
do  not  so  readily  feel  the  effects  of 
drought.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  soil  and 
the  helpful  bacteria  are  encouraged  to 
multiply.  A  deeply-worked,  rich  soil  is 
a  real  high  road  to  success  whether  you 
are  planting  a  ti*ee,  sowing  annuals  or 
constructing  a  rock  garden. 

New  lawns  may  be  sown  down  during 
the  present  month  and  here  again  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  over-emphasize  the  importance 
of  thorough  soil  preparation.  As  grass 
is  not  deep  rooting,  however,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  concentrate  the  fertilizers  and 
humus  in  the  top  four  or  five  inches  of 
soil.  Make  the  surface  fine  and  moder¬ 
ately  firm.  Choose  a  quiet  day  for  seed 
sowing,  and  obtain  the  finest  procurable 
seed,  choosing  a  mixture  adapted  for 
shady,  semi-shady  or  sunny  position  as 
conditions  may  dictate.  After  sowing 
rake  the  seed  lightly  into  the  surface  and 
firm  by  rolling  or  with  the  back  of  a 
spade. 

Established  lawns  should  be  given  a 
dressing  of  bonemeal  and  pulverized  sheep 
manure  if  no  fertilizer  has  already  been 
given,  or  if  spread  very  carefully  and 
thinly  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  used 
with  excellent  results.  After  the  frost 
has  left  the  ground  lawns  should  be  well 
rolled  in  opposite  directions  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  turf.  Use  a  moderately  heavy 
holler  when  the  bround  is  not  very  wet 
and  move  slowly  over  the  surface  so  that 
the  roller  is  allowed  time  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression.  Well-kept  lawns  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  setting  to  any  garden,  and  are 
worth  effort  to  attain. 

The  planting  of  evergreens  may  be  done 
now  and  all  moving  of  deciduous  shrubs 
(with  the  exception  of  Magnolias  which 
are  better  attended  to  in  May)  should 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  April.  Dig 
holes  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
the  root  system  without  cramping,  and 
pack  good  soil  about  the  roots. 

Herbaceous  plants  should  also  be  put 
into  position  without  undue  delay.  Old 
clumps  of  herbaceous  subjects  in  estab¬ 
lished  beds  -nd  borders  may  be  lifted  and 
divided.  Select  only  the  vigorous  por¬ 
tions  from  the  outside  of  the  clumps  for 
replanting;  the  impoverished  centers 
should  be  discarded. 

A  liberal  dressing  of  old  rotted  manure 
and  bonemeal  (shredded  cow  manure  or 
sheep  manure  may  be  substituted  if  farm 
manure  is  unprocurable)  should  be  forked 
into  the  herbaceous  border,  taking  care 
not  unduly  to  disturb  the  roots,  and 
paying  particular  attention  not  to  dig  up 
late  starting  subjects  such  as  Hibiscus 
and  Platyeodons.  The  present  is  an  op¬ 
portune  time  to  divide  the  roots  of  hardy 
Chrysanthemums.  Every  little  piece  hav¬ 
ing  roots  will  make  a  good  plant  by  the 
Fall  and  they  really  are  useful  for  pro¬ 
viding  some  late-cut  flowers  as  well  as 
for  garden  embellishment. 

Narcissi  will  be  flowering  and  the 
tulips  well  up  above  the  ground.  Many 


Spring  bedding  plants,  as  English  daisies, 
forget-me-nots,  pansies  and  Polyanthus 
are  splendid  when  bedded  as  a  carpet  be¬ 
neath  the  Darwin  tulips.  Try  to  imagine 
the  beautiful  shell  pink  tulip  Clara  Butt 
over  a  groundwork  of  blue  forget-me-nots. 
Other  delightful  combinations  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  this  is  the  correct  time  to 
transfer  the  carpet  plants  from  the 
frames  to  the  tulip  beds. 

Rose  beds  may  be  enriched  in  the  man¬ 
ner  advised  for  the  herbaceous  border, 
and  all  rose  planting  should  be  completed 
as  early  as  possible.  The  well-furnished 
rock  garden  should  be  in  its  prime  just 
now,  for  from  the  time  the  snowdrops 
bloom  (mine  first  appeared  on  Feb.  25 
this  year)  until  well  into  June,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  display  of  bloom  can  be  had  in 
this  part  of  the'garden.  Replanting,  add¬ 
ing  fresh  soil  where  necessary,  weeding 
and  keeping  the  surface  soil  loose  will 
constitute  the  chief  tasks  requiring  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  rock  garden.  Missing  or 
nearly  illegible  labels  should  be  replaced 
for  much  of  the  interest  lies  in  knowing 
the  correct  names  of  the  occupants. 

Gardens  in  the  making  or  in  the  course 
of  alteration  can  be  pushed  ahead.  The 
construction  of  new  features,  as  rock 
gardens,  formal  gardens,  borders,  beds, 
paths,  can  all  be  proceeded  with  as 
weather  permits.  The  really  interesting 
garden  is  never  completed,  and  every 
owner  knows  of  alterations  requiring  at¬ 
tention.  No  better  month  than  April  can 
be  found  for  carrying  out  such  work. 

As  hedges  begin  to  sprout  they  may  be 
clipped  into  shape.  The  bursting  of  the 
buds  on  the  trees  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  it  is  safe  to  sow  the  hardy 
annuals  in  the  open  ground  with  suees- 
sional*  sowings  for  later  effects.  TJse  new 
seed  of  the  best  obtainable  strains  and 
sow  thinly  and  thin  early.  The  first 
batch  of  Gladiolus  bulbs  may  be  planted 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  followed  at  bi¬ 
weekly  intervals  with  other  plantings 
until  the  end  of  June. 

Plants  which  have  been  raised  in  the 
greenhouses  for  brightening  the  Summer 
garden  may  be  hardened  off  when  they 
have  attained  sufficient  size  by  moving 
them  to  the  cold-frames,  as  much  ventila¬ 
tion  as  possible  must  be  admitted  on  all 
favorable  occasions,  but  they  must  be 
protected  from  night  frosts  by  covering 
with  mats  or  other  suitable  material  if 
necessary.  Snapdragons,  larkspurs,  sca¬ 
bious,  etc.,  are  the  most  hardy,  while  the 
slower  growing  Verbenas,  Hunnemannias 
and  Vincas  are  better  left  a  week  or  two 
longer  in  the  greenhouse.  Successional 
batches  of  most  half-hardy  annuals  can 
be  sown  during  the  present  month,  and 
early  stocks,  asters  and  Zinnias  can  also 
be  sown  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  in 
a  cold-frame.  It  is  better  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  month  or  early  May  be¬ 
fore  sowing  Cosmos. 

Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  heliotropes  or 
Lantanas  should  be  kept  growing  and 
stopped  when  necessary  to  make  shapely, 
bushy  specimens.  When  the  pots  are 
crowded  with  roots  they  will  benefit  great¬ 
ly  from  regular  feeding  with  dilute  liquid 
manure. 

The  greenhouse  should  be  yielding 
ample  supplies  of  cut  flowers  from  now 
until  outdoor  flowers  are  available.  These 
will  mainly  be  produced  from  Fall-sown 
annuals  as  Clarkias,  Salpiglossis,  Lepto- 
syne,  Godetia,  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
scabious,  sweet  sultan,  snapdragons,  and' 
a  host  of  others.  Attend  to  disbudding 
as  may  be  necessary  and  feed  frequently 
with  weak  fertilizer,  manure  water  and 
soot  water. 

Every  care  must  be  taken  that  plants 
are  not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water,  and  it  really  is  surprising  how 
much  water  growing  plants  take  up  dur¬ 
ing  sunny  weather,  more  especially  if 
drying  winds  increase  the  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  _  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favorable 
occasions,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  cold 
drafts.  The  floors  and  all  surfaces  in 
the  greenhouses  should  be  wetted  down 
two  or  three  times  daily  to  create  a  de¬ 
sirable  degree  of  humidity. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  be 
potted  up  as  they  are  rooted  and  young 
plants  potted  on  as  occasion  demands. 
Use  a  friable  soil  and  pot  quite  firmly, 
but  not  hard.  No  manure  should  be  used 
in  the  soil  at  this  time  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  sprinkling  of  bonemeal  and  a 
little  Scotch  soot  to  aid  healthy  growth. 
Prevention  is  much  better  than  cure,  and 
so  an  occasional  spray  with  an  approved 
insecticide  is  a  good  crop  insurance.  Stop 
the  plants  (pineli  out  tips),  to  obtain  a 
bushy  habit.  The  foregoing  remarks  on 
Chrysanthemums  apply  equally  to  the 
Winter-flowering  Stevias  and  Buddleias. 
Cuttings  of  all  of  these  may  be  inserted 
during  the  present  month  and  into  May. 

Christmas  Begonias  propagated  from 
leaves  may  be  potted  into  a  very  light 
soil  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
leaf  mold.  They  should  be  potted  very 
lightly.  A  humid  atmosphere  and  shade 
from  strong  sunlight  is  conducive  to 
growth,  but  moisture  in  contact  with  the 
foliage  is  to  be  avoided. 

Greenhouse  Primulas  in  their  vai’ious 
kinds  can  also  be  sown  now.  Primula 
seed  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  after  sowing,  although  a  waterlogged 
condition  of  the  soil  is  equally  to  be 
avoided.  The  happy  medium  is  desir¬ 
able  in  all  cases.  A  little  shade  from  the 
strongest  sunshine  is  also  necessary  for 
Primulas  during  their  growing  season. 

The  repotting  of  house  plants  can  be 
attended  to  during  April.  When  potting 
Cacti  or  other  succulents  be  sure  to  use 
a  very  open  soil.  Broken  ci*oeks  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  opening  up  the  soil,  while  a 
goodly  proportion  of  coarse  sand  is  really 
indispensable.  T.  H.  everett. 
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TWO 

WORLD’S 

CHAMPIONS 


Grand  Champion  Southdown 
Wether  of  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  III.,  1929.  Owned 
by  Purdue  University , 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


This  superb  winner  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  .  .  . 

BUICK 

which  enjoys  2  to  1  buyer  preference 
over  all  cars  priced  above  $1200! 


Marouette 

Built  by  BUICK  .  .  .  known 
the  country  over  as  “a  great 
performer”  .  .  .  awarded 

$26,000,000  in  sales  since  its 
introduction!  Test  Marquette 
superiority — today! 

Come  Drive  It! 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Champion  of  Champions  .  .  .  the  BUICK  car  .  .  .  winner  of 
two  buyers  for  every  one  buyer  of  any  other  car  priced 
above  $1200  .  .  .  winner  of  such  nationwide  preference  that 
America  is  driving  700,000  more  Buicks  than  any  one  of 
the  fifteen  other  makes  of  cars  in  its  price  class! 

Do  you  want  performance?  You’ll  find  it  in  unique  measure 
in  the  Buick  Valve-in-Head  engine  and  sealed  chassis.  Do 
you  want  beauty?  You’ll  find  princely  beauty  in  Buick’s 
Bodies  by  Fisher.  Do  you  want  stamina — reliability?  Many 
Buicks  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  still  in  service 
.  .  .  and  the  speedometers  of  many  of  these  cars  register 
100,000  miles  and  more. 

The  proof  of  merit  is  in  the  buying.  America  is  buying 
Buick!  You,  too,  will  profit  by  making  Buick  your  choice. 

And  remember  .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Buick  on  special  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms,  offered  to  farm  buyers 
with  payments  at  convenient  intervals  during  the  year. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Canadian  Factories  DMsio”  °f General  Motors  Builders  of 

Corporation 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont.  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 
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The  New  American  Gardener 

4  Tools  in  1 

Makes  Gardening  dk. 

Speedy 
arid  Easy 


Life  and  Adventures  in 
Maine 

BY  0.  R  GRIFFIN 
No.  1 

The  early  settlers  in  Maine  may  not 
have  suffered  so  much  from  the  constant 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  as  did  some  of 
the  settlers  of  the  States  farther  south 
and  west,  but  history  tells  us  that  many 
lives  were  lost  and  homes  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  Maine  was  sufficiently  occupied  by 
the  “palefaces”  to  make  life  safe  for  all, 
including  those  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilization. 

It  is  however  doubtful  if  there  were 
many  States,  if  any,  in  which  bears  were 
more  numerous,  and  caused  the  .settlers 
more  trouble  than  in  Maine.  It  was  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  black  bear  and 
many  are  the  tales  that  have  been  handed 
down  of  encounters  with,  and  pranks 
played  by  this  intelligent  animal.  All 
over  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  across  Maine  into  New  Brunswick 
and  north  into  other  parts  of  Canada, 
the  black  bear  found  things  pretty  much 
to  his  liking.  The  Canada  lynx  was  also 
plentiful  and  rather  a  mean  neighbor, 
though  little  feared  by  humans,  except 
children.  Accounts  of  their  attacking 
children  are  rare. 


SAY  goodby  to  weeds  and  hard,  crusted,  chok¬ 
ing  soil  in  your  garden  this  year. 

This  cultivator  makes  gardening  speedy  and  easy 
with  its  four,  fine  quality  tools —  trenching  plow, 
five  tooth  cultivator,  scuffle  hoe  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  Mulcher-Pulverizer.  Tools  mounted 
on  a  revolving  head  that  can  be  quickly 
turned  to  bring  the  tool  you  want  to  use 
into  position. 

No  other  cultivator  you  can  buy  will  do 
os  many  different  tasks  —  none  is  easier 
or  pleasanter  to  use. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulcr  today. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  stocked  the  New  American 
Gardener,  No.  G-2,  send  us  his  name  and  $6.50  and 
we  will  supply  you  direct ,  prepaid. 

THE  AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

General  Offices,  _  1918  Keith  Building 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  Over  100  Years 

irueIemper  i5cL?iEvAsTo%° 

»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO#,  BOX  2,  ELMIRA,  N#  Y« 


No.  2  MIDGET 
SEEDER 

A  complete  seeder  han¬ 
dling  all  kinds  of  seed 
from.  lettuce  to  peas  or 
beans.  Holds  one  quart. 
Easily  and  quickly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New 
American  Gardener. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet 
stocked  the  No.  2  Midget 
Seeder,  send  us  his  name 
and  $6. so  and  we  will 
supply  you  direct,  prepaid. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  ERST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-sbocks  that 
tare  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
'  machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  ormoney  refunded.  Hun 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
tv  parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* , 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes,road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  frnit 
growers, farmers. Does4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
HauckMfg. Co. ,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


HAY  MOWERS 


TRAGTOR'DRIVEN 

Cut  twenty  to  thirty  acres  a  / 

day.  Models  for  use  with  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  10-20,  Ford- 
son,  Caterpillar  10  &  15, 

United  and  other  tractors. 

IVriU  for  particulars. 

DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


IM _ A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 

Plows  mFarms  Gardeners,  Flonsts,  Nurse- 
j^^Rries,  Fruit  Growers  &Poultrymea 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

CuttlVaieS  ^Handles  Field  and  Truck  , 

M/maw IIais  «Cr°P  Tools.  Runs.  Belt 
fiowsnau  %  Machines.  Walking^ 

Gives  ample  Power  f  or  thorough 
work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3261  ComnAve.  2407 Chestnut  St.  146  C«d»fSt. 


Occasionally  one  of  the  species  of  North 
American  panther  came  into  Maine  to  en¬ 
joy  its  Summer  climate,  but  it  apparently 
did  not  find  the  cold  Winters  just  to  its 
liking.  There  was  pretty  certain  to  be 
much  excitement  and  more  or  less  panic 
in  a  community  when  one  made  its  ap- 
pearence,  and  not  without  reason.  Some 
students  of  wild  animal  life  tell  us  that 
the  panther  is  a  coward  and  not  greatly 
to  be  feared,  but,  if  true,  fie  was  not  the 
only  coward  when  fie  met  one  of  the 
human  family  in  the  forest.  Those  who 
have  heard  its  wild,  fierce  cry  at  night 
when  in  the  forest  far  from  human  habi¬ 
tation,  did  not  soon  forget  it.  At  times 
its  wailing  cry  would  resemble  the  cry  of 
a  lost  child  so  closely  that  those  not 
familiar  with  it  have  been  lured  into  the 
woods  in  search  of  the  child  which  was 
not  there.  One  would  feel  sure  that  some 
child  had  been  ,seized  by  some  wild  beast 
and  was  being  carried  off  into  the  forest. 
The  Indians,  too  must  have  feared  the 
panther,  for  lie  was  called  by  them 
“Indian  devil.” 

But  this  is  not  to  be  a  story  of  panthers 
but  of  bears.  My  father  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Maine,  and  lived 
there  until  nearly  25  years  old.  Many 
are  the  stories  of  bears,  bear  dogs  and 
bear  hunts  with  which  he  regaled  the 
youthful  ears  of  the  boys  who  so  often 
gathered  around  him,  at  our  home,  Winter 
evenings.  He  was  a  royal  entertainer 
when  it  came  to  telling  stories,  and  yet 
always  careful  that  his  stories  should  be 
true.  Usually  they  were  from  his  own 
experience  but  when  these  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  from  those  he  had  read.  Indian 
stories  and  bear  stories  were  the  favorites 
with  his  youthful  audiences.  How  often 
have  I  had  the  neighbors’  boys  say  to  me 
after  we  had  played  awhile  at  games  out 
of  doors  “Bet’s  go  in  and  get  your  father 
to  tell  us  a  story.”  They  well  knew  that 
if  they  could  coax  him  to  tell  one  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  coax  him  into 
telling  several  before  his  verdict  “All  for 
to-night”  was  uttered. 

One  of  these  which  has  to  do  with 
bears  I  have  always  remembered  even  to 
the  smallest  details.  I  think  this  was  be¬ 
cause  bears  and  tomcats  were  the  two 
animals,  and  I  think  about  the  only 
things  that  I  was  afraid  of  when  out  after 
dark.  Ghosts  had  no  terrors  for  me,  hut 
the  wail  of  a  cat  anywhere  near  me  after 
dark,  would  send  a  cold  wave  chasing  up 
and  down  my  spine. 

Every  black  stump  in  the  woods  or 
near  its  borders  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  bear  with  sinister  motives  if  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  pass  near  it.  I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  have  been  so 
afraid  of  bears,  for  my  father  had  always 
told  us  we  need  never  be  afraid  of  a  bear, 
for,  if  the  bear  saw  us  first  we  would  not 
see  the  bear*.  A  female  bear  with  young 
cubs  was  the  only  exception  he  made  as 
a  rule,  and,  unless  surprised,  she,  too, 
would  quickly  lose  herself  and  cubs  in 
the  woods  at  the  approach  of  mankind. 
Practically  every  mother  will  fight  for 
her  young  if  she  cannot  take  them  out 
of  danger,  and  most  animals  will  fight  if 
cornered  and  their  natural  escape  cut  off. 

The  instance  I  am  about  to  relate  is 
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absolutely  true,  though  it  may  not  seem 
possible.  Near  where  my  father  lived  as 
a  boy  was  a  pioneer  fanner,  a  man  of 
robust  physique,  entirely  unafraid.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  well  liked  by  his 
neighbors.  However,  with  many  of  his 
day,  he  was  addicted  to  drink  at  times 
and  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
was  not  an  agreeable  companion.  He 
would  not  drink  about  town,  but  get  what 
rum  he  wanted  and  start  home.  Usually 
by  the  time  he  arrived  he  would  be  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to 
use  reason. 

It  happened  that  he  had  gone  to  town 
on  one  of  his  periodical  trips  and  night 
had  fallen  before  his  return.  It  was 
necessary  in  those  days,  if  one  kept  sheep, 
to  get  them  up  at  night  and  put  them  in 
some  enclosure  where  they  would  be  safe 
from  bears.  Quite  a  common  one  was  a 
pen  built  of  logs  notched  together  at  the 
corners  and  pinned  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  be  removed.  The  logs  were 
not  laid  tight  as  in  building  a  building, 
but  sufficiently  close  so  that  a  dog  or 
bear  could  not  get  through.  The  walls 
would  be  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height 
with  the  corners  often  projecting,  the 
trouble  not  being  taken  to  cut  them  off. 
Poles  would  then  be  laid  closely  over 
the  top  and  securely  fastened. 

Mr.  Allen  (we  shall  call  him  this 
rather  than  give  his  real  name)  had  such 
a  pen  for  his  sheep.  He  also  kept  a  good 
bear  dog,  as  did  most  men  who  kept  sheep 
at  that  time.  The  sheep  had  been  driven 
in  and  shut  up  for  the  night  by  the 
children.  Supper  was  out  of  the  way  and 
the  children  in  bed,  with  the  dog  in  the 
house  as  guardian  of  the  family.  The 
night  was  warm  and  a  section  of  log. 
which  served  as  window,  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  secure  ventilation.  Mrs.  Allen 
was  suddenly  aroused  from  her  work,  as 
was  the  sleeping  dog,  by  a  large  bear 
putting  his  head  in  through  the  opening. 
He  was  evidently  hungry  and  looking  for 
his  supper,  and  the  odor  of  food  cooking 
on  the  stove  was  too  strong  a  temptation 
to  investigate.  The  aperture  was  to  small 
for  him  to  get  through,  even  if  the  dog 
had  not  been  there  to  prevent  it.  The 
bear  soon  left  the  opening  attracted  by 
the  presence  of  the  sheep  near  by. 

The  dog  was  eager  to  be  let  out  and 
ready  for  the  fight,  but  as  he  was  a 
young  dog  Mrs.  Allen  feared  he  would 
he  injured  or  killed  and  so  kept  him  inside. 
The  bear  circled  the  sheep  pen  a  number 
of  times  in  pursuit  of  the  sheep  which 
would  rush  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pen  from  where  the  bear  was  in  their 
panic.  Finding  he  could  not  reach  them 
in  this  way  the  bear  climbed  the  projecting 
corners  to  the  top  or  roof  of  the  pen. 
Here  he  did  his  best  to  tear  loose  the  roof 
poles  so  as  to  reach  the  sheep  below,  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  room  between 
them  to  insert  his  powerful  paws.  He  was 
near  loosening  them  a  number  of  times, 
but  the  sheep  rushing  about  kept  him 
shifting  his  point  of  attack. 

It  was  at  this  opportune  time  that  Mr. 
Allen  arrived.  Unbarring  the  door  his 
wife  told  him  of  the  bear  and  what  it 
was  doing.  Without  stopping  to  get  his 
gun,  which  hung  from  pegs  on  the  wall, 
he  quickly  turned  and  started  for  the 
sheep  pen.  His  wife,  much  frightened, 
took  the  gun  and  rushed  after  him  call¬ 
ing  for  him  to  l  stop  and  get  it  or  he 
would  be  killed,  but  he  paid  no  heed  to 
her  calls.  The  night  was  lighted  by  a 
moon,  so  that  the  bear  could  be  plainly 
seen,  and  the  frightened  woman  was  forced 
to  stand  helplessly  by  while  her  husband 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  pen  without 
anything  but  his  naked  hands  to  protect 
him  from  a  large  hear  intent  on  having 
mutton  for  his  supper.  The  bear  was  so 
busy  at  his  task  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  man  until  he  was 
on  top  of  the  pen  beside  him.  Now,  even 
a  black  bear  under  such  conditions  is 
not  a  sparring  partner  to  be  desired  and 
he  had  reared  himself  on  his  haunches 
facing  the  man  with  open  month  and 
angry  eyes. 

Not  hesitating  a  moment  the  man  began 
a  vigorous  attack  aiming  his  hammerlike 
blows  at  the  nose  of  the  bear,  and  most 
of  the  man’s  blows  took  effect  on  this 
part  of  the  bear’s  anatomy.  Bears  are 
known  to  he  skilful  boxers,  and  Mr.  Allen 
also  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  being  “very 
handy  with  his  fist,”  but  undoubtedly  all 
that  saved  the  man’s  life  was  the  vigor 
of  the  attack  and  the  fact  that  the  bear 
(Continued  on  page  488) 
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KALAMAZOO 


NEW  FREE  BOOK 
FACTORY  PRICES 

Mail  coupon  today  for  this  new  FREE 
Kalamazoo  book  of  200  styles  and  sizes 
of  the  newest  stoves,  ranges  and  fur¬ 
naces.  Save  at  factory  prices.  See  the 
latest  porcelain  enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges  and  Combination  Gas  and 
Coal  Ranges  in  your  choice  of  five 
beautiful  colors.  Modernize  your  home 
with  a  Modern  Cabinet  Heater— as 
low  as  $5.00  down,  $5.00  monthly. 
750,000  satisfied  customers  saved  over 
$1,000,000  last  year  by  ordering  direct 
from  Kalamazoo.  24-hour  shipments. 
30  days’  trial.  360  days’  approval  test. 
5-year  guarantee.  $100,000  bank  bond 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Stoves  as 
low  as  $3.00  down,  $3.00  monthly. 
FREE  furnace  plans.  FREE  service.  If 
you  haven’t  received  your  copy  of  this 
book,  send  for  it  today.  It  is  free.  It  is 
yours.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Here’s  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
city  gas — the  Kalamazoo  Gasoline 
Range  that  is  built  like  a  gas  range  and 
burns  like  a  gas  range,  with  an  in¬ 
tensely  hot  flame.  Cooks  cleanly.  Keeps 
your  kitchen  cool.  Absolutely  safe — 
tank  is  tested  to  many  times  the  pres¬ 
sure  you  will  put  on  it.  Beautiful  finish 
— tan  and  green  porcelain  enamel.  Ex¬ 
tremely  inexpensive  to  operate— burns 


95%  air  and  only  5%  gasoline.  Two 
quarts  of  gasoline  will  do  as  much  cook¬ 
ing  as  five  quarts  of  kerosene  in  an  oil 
range.  Starts  in  50  seconds.  Nothing 
to  corrode.  No  leaks  possible.  Easy  to 
clean.  Concealed  workmanship  adds 
beauty  and  serviceability.  Oven  is  big 
and  roomy.  Will  hold  a  20-pound  tur¬ 
key.  Order  today.  Now  only  $5.00 
down,  $8.00  monthly.  Cash  price,  $82.55. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers 

Have  Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  articles  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 
Gas  &.  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 

Gasoline 

Ranges 

Cabinet 

Heaters 

Pipe  Furnaces 

Direct  Heat 

Furnaces 


Name 


( Please  print  name  plainly) 


Exceeded  Expectations  Ten  Times  Over 

Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  “We  bought  a  Kalamazoo  stove 
from  you  about  six  years  ago.  When  people  see  it  now 
they  can  hardly  believe  it’s  been  in  constant  use  for 
six  years,  as  it  appears  like  a  stove  just  received  from 
the  factory.  It  has  proved  to  be  just  what  you  claimed 
It  to  be  and  exceeded  our  expectations  ten  times  over  in 
everyway."  SIBRO  CATENA. 


Address 


Oil  Stoves 

Household 

Goods 


Trade  Mark 
Reaisteirect 


Order 

Size  Cooking 
Top  without 
End  Shelf 

Oven  Size 

Height  to 
Cooking 
Top 

Shipping 

Capacity 
of  Oil 
Reservoir 

End 

Cash 

Credit 

No. 

Wide 

Deep 

High 

Weight ' 

Shelf 

Price 

Price 

N-3001 

28>fxl9>4  in. 

14 

18  X 

12 

32  in. 

195  lbs. 

3  quarts 

18x8  in. 

$47.80 

$53.55 

Order  No. 

Colors 

Oven  Size 

Boiler  Size 

Shipping  Weight  Cash  Price  |  Credit  Price 

N-1419  |  Tan  and  Green 

16x20x12 

16x20x9  |  300 

$82.55  j  $92.45 
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LET  IT  RAIN 


Columbian  Stand¬ 
ard  Binder  Twine 
is  smooth,  even, 
strong  and  will  tie 
the  full  number  of 
bundles.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  prepared 
against  damage 
by  insects.  At  -  all 
dealers. 


No  costly  delays  when  the  weather  is  bad — No  need 
to  worry  about  keeping  this  rope  dry.  Every  strand 
is  water -proofed  and  weather-proofed. 

For  strength,  durability,  water-proofing  and  flexibility 
— You  can  depend  on  Columbian. 

Look  for  the  red  and  blue  marks  on  the  outside  of 
sizes  Hn  diameter  and  larger,  or  untwist  an  end  of 
any  size  and  you’ll  find  the  Columbian  “Tape- 
Marker”  guarantee. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburri— “The  Cordage  City”— New  York 
Branches:  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Boston  ■  Chicago  •  New  Otltlfit 


COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 


ROPE 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

Mean 
Better 
Profits 

Orchardists  of  national 
reputation  buy  Kellys’  trees 
repeatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 

celebration  of  our  Golden 
Anniversary  Y ear — 50  years 
of  conscientious  service. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2713  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  !Y.  Y. 


CEED  POTATOES 

k-F  Selected -Russets.  Rurals,  Le 
Heavyweights  —  Green  Mountain 
Also 

State  Certified  White  Smooth  Rurals 
Write  for  Prices 

L1TCHARD.  SCHULTHEIS  &  JOHNSON 
Wellsville.  New  York 


S  CERTIFIED  C 

EED  POTATOES 

Early  and  Late.  Bag  lots  and  Car  lots 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE 
Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  CARMAN  NO.  3 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Uf  TV  CCrnQ  certified 

DvJ  I  ijIjKLL/D  or  Officially  Tested 
BEANS-  BARLEY-  POTATOES-  CORN 
Wrila  far  circulir  and  pricit.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


HOME  GROWN  ALS1KE-99.30*  Pure. 
*  *  fiu.  tll.io,  2  l)U.  tsa.ili.  JAMES  K0AT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 

Mammoth  French  White  Kind 

Immensely  productive  and  profitable  on  any  soil. 
No  special  machinery.  Little  cultivation.  Tubers 
bring  high  prices.  Tops  ideal  for  Stock  Feed, 
especially  dairy  cattle.  The  coming  crop.  Get  in 
early.  Seed  stock  limited  and  offered  in  small  lots 
for  wide  distribution.  Full  particulars  Free. 

H.  P.  ALBAUGH,  Vestaburg,  Michigan 


An  Effective,  Time-Tried 


FIXATOR” 

for  Liquid  Sprays 

LUXIT 

Used  by  90%  of  all 


Western  Apple  Growers 
BECAUSE 

Doubles  Arsenate  Deposit 
Spray  Mfrs.  Recommend  Fluxit 
Makes  Arsenate  Efficient 
Gives  Remarkable  Control 
Requires  No  Added  Arsenate 
Gives  Uniform  Heavy  Coverage 
Prevents  Arsenate  Spray  Spots 
Spot  Spray  Is  Very  Inefficient 
Spot  Spray  Encourages  Damage 
Not  a  Calcium  Caseinate 
Calcium  Caseinate  Inefficient 
Lessens  Residue  Problem 
Is  Not  a  Sticker 
Stickers  Cause  Residue 
Makes  Nicotine  More  Effective 
Sulphur  Sprays  Last  Longer 
Bordeaux  Sprays  Benefited 
Benefits  Any  Spray 
Costs  a  Few  Cents  Per  Tank 
Use  One  Pound  Per  100  Gallons 
50  One  Pound  Bags  to  Carton 
Fluxit  Available  Everywhere 

Eastern  Distribution  Points: 
New  York  City.  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Richmond 

For  free  literature,  send  name  and  address  (and 
that  of  your  spray  material  dealer)  to 

Colloidal  Products  Corporation 

333  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco 

Fluxit  is  sold  all  over  the  world 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  middle  of  the  week  of  March  9  saw 
the  fruit  buds  of  some  apple  varieties  in 
Lancaster  County  in  a  mouse-ear  stage. 
Early  varieties  in  Fayette  County,  in  the 
southwestern  tier,  were  in  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  in  the  week  of  March  16 ;  at  this 
same  time  buds  of  some  Center  County 
trees,  like  Smokehouse,  Transparent  and 
McIntosh,  were  beginning  to  swrell.  Those 
using  oil  sprays  have  been  busy  getting 
them  on  in  a  true  dormant  bud  stage. 

We  shall  try  some  Proso  as  a  cover 
crop  this  year.  This  seed  is  cheap — recent 
prices  are  six  cents  a  pound.  If  it  will 
endure  the  hot  dry  Summer  on  soil  which 
is  thin  and  make  a  good  stand  in  spite 
of  all  that,  it  may  have  much  promise. 
Japanese  millet  did  fairly  well  last  year 
but  is  not  the  ideal  non-legume  yet. 

Paid-up  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Society  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  the  1930  proceedings  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  meeting. 

The  official  organ  of  the  West  Virginia 
Horticultural  Society,  The  Mountaineer 
Member’s  Monthly ,  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  March.  Judging  by  the  quality 
of  the  first  number  it  will  be  a  live  pub¬ 
lication.  One  item  is  worthy  of  mention 
here :  The  cedar  destruction  claims  in 
Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va..  courts,  filed  re¬ 
cently,  amount  to  $198,000.  The  grow¬ 
ers  of  that  county  will  have  to  pay  all 
damages  awarded  by  the  jury.  In  Min¬ 
eral  County  of  that  State,  a  farmer  got 
$5,000  for  his  cedars  and  came  very  near 
getting  $10,000.  This  brings  up  the 
Pennsylvania  situation  ;  in  this  State,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  can  order  the 
cedars  to  be  cut  down,  if  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  is  important  enough  to  warrant  it. 
The  owner  of  the  cedar  trees  receives  70 
per  cent  of  their  timber  value  from  the 
State,  and  has  full  power  to  utilize  the 
wood,  under  certain  sanitary  specifica¬ 
tions  determined  by  the  bureau  in  each 
case.  The  apple  grower  either  cuts  the 
cedar  trees  down  himself  or  else  pays 
for  that  work.  Nobody  gets  something 
for  nothing  under  this  scheme  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  who 
pays,  we  might  bring  up  the  deer  ques¬ 
tion  again.  Pennsylvania  could  use  a 
deer  law  like  Massachusetts  possesses. 
Reduced  to  fairly  simple  terms  it  amounts 
to  this:  Deer  doing  or  about  to  do  dam¬ 
age  can  be  shot ;  can  be  tracked  down 
even  on  a  neighbor’s  farm  if  he  has  no 
objection.  If  the  deer  do  any  damage, 
the  State  pays  a  sum  fairly  represent¬ 
ing  the  damage  as  determined  by  a  view¬ 
ing  committee.  The  money  for  this  comes 
from  the  hunting  licenses.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  $10,000  per  year  is  spent  for  deer 
fencing,  this  year  only  $200  was  left  in 
January  to  carry  out  more  fencing  un¬ 
til  May  31.  In  the  same  time,  more  than 
$100,000  was  spent  for  more  game  birds 
and  animals  for  liberation.  No  damages 
are  paid,  either. 

Our  friends  in  New  Jersey  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  seem  to  be  desirous  of  changes  in 
the  TJ.  S.  Standard  Grades  for  apples. 
Virginia  does  not  like  the  sound  of  “U. 
S.  No.  2,”  stating  that  it  automatically 
carries  with  it  an  impression  of  inferiori¬ 
ty.  Virginia  also  wants  the  color  require¬ 
ments  on  U.  S.  No.  1  reduced,  at  least  so 
far  as  York  is  concerned.  New  Jersey’s 
ideas  are  not  known  so  far.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  would  probably  hate  to  see  the 
grade  requirements  reduced — would  even 
like  to  see  them  pushed  up  a  notch  high¬ 
er,  possibly.  What  some  wonder  is  why 
cannot  the  U.  S.  grades  be  more  like  in 
name  and  requirements  like  those  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest?  Pennsylvania  apple 
shippers  who  use  the  U.  S.  grades  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  register  their 
opinions  of  these  same  grades  in  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  be  circulated  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Markets. 

^We  went  out  to  the  Youngberry  (or 
Young  dewberry)  plants  the  other  day, 
expecting  to  find  that  Winter  had  han¬ 
dled  them  very  roughly.  These  had  no 
protection  until  along  in  January,  when 
they  got  a  manure  covering,  which  ener¬ 
getic  chickens  made  more  or  less  inef¬ 
fective  in  a  short  time.  Several  times 
before  the  mulch  was  spread  the  ther¬ 
mometer  had  been  below  zero,  once  down 
to  10  below.  The  Youngberry  plants 
were  absolutely  unharmed,  although  they 
are  classed  as  of  very  limited  hardiness. 
Maybe  next  Winter  will  kill  them,  for 
exposed  Lucretia  dewberry  plants  along¬ 
side  came  through  perfectly  sound,  which 
is  not  a  too  common  occurrence,  at  least 
in  Center  County. 

_  The  Middle  Western  States  are  offi¬ 
cially  reporting  considerable  damage  to 
peaches  and  even  apples  from  exceptional¬ 
ly  low  temperatures.  If  some  of  these 
early  estimates  hold  true  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  survey,  the  losses,  not  only  of 
buds  but  also  of  trees  and  in  some  cases 
entire  plantings,  will  be  very  heavy.  The 
full  extent  of  the  damage  cannot  be 
known  until  growth  begins.  Indiana  re¬ 
ports  “Winter*  injury  to  peach  and  apple 
trees Illinois  and  Michigan.  “Winter 
injury  to  peaches;”  Kentucky  lists  apple 
and  peach  injury ;  Arkansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  describes  peach  and  apple  tree  in¬ 
jury.  Arkansas  presented  some  striking 
pictures  of  typical  six-year-old  Delicious 
apple  trees  on  which  the  bark  on  the 
trunk  could  be  lifted  off  for  almost  the 
whole  distance  around.  Some  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  in  question  had  not  ripened  their 
wood  properly  last  Autumn.  Most  of 
this  injury  is  blamed  on  the  January  18 
to  20  cold  wave,  although  other  zero 
snaps  seem  to  have  aided  the  work,  espe¬ 


cially  the  early  ones  of  November  30  and 
December  3.  The  experiment  stations  id 
those  States  are  busy  telling  their  grow* 
ers  what  to  do  to  make  the  best  of  what) 
is  often  a  bad  situation.  So  we  do  no# 
have  all  the  grief  in  the  world  here  id 
the  East.  K.  H.  sudds. 


“Pass  the  Greens,  Please” 

With  the  Spring  season  comes  that, 
natural  call  of  the  .system  for  a  taste  of 
things  in  the  form  of  green  stuff  fresh 
from  the  earth.  Our  forefathers  believed 
that  some  sort  of  “Spring  tonic”  was  a 
real  necessity  during  this  season ;  hut 
thanks  to  science,  the  modern  housewife 
has  learned  that  by  eating  plentifully  of 
greens,  and  other  succulent  Spring  vege¬ 
tables,  she  not  only  eliminates  the  need 
of  the  so-called  Spring  tonics,  pills,  and 
such,  but  that  she  is  also  giving  her 
family  a  properly  balanced  ration. 

Among  the  greens  are  many  sorts,  both 
wild  and  tame,  that,  are  rich  in  iron, 
mineral  salts  and  other  desirable  prop¬ 
erties  which  make  them  rank  high  as 
invigorators  for  the  dull  Spring  season. 
Most  of  these  plants  are  boiled  and 
seasoned  with  fats  of  some  kind,  while 
others  may  be  served  raw  like  lettuce. 
All  greens,  both  raw  and  cooked,  when 
properly  seasoned  *are  palatable  and 
should  be  served  frequently  at  all  seasons 
procurable. 

To  many  housewives  “greens”  means 
mustard,  kale,  spinach,  beet  tops  and 
such  other  tame  plants  as  are  grown  in 
the  home  garden,  or  can  be  bought  on 
the  market.  However,  there  are  in 
addition  to  these,  many  wild  salad  plants, 
classed  as  weeds,  which  when  gathered, 
properly  cooked  and  well  seasoned,  are 
not  only  very  palatable,  but  are  also  rich 
in  those  vitamins  for  which  the  leafy 
vegetables  are  noted.  No  doubt,  most 
housewives  use  and  appreciate  most  of 
the  tame  greens  plants,  but  all  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  large  family  of  wild 
plants  which  are  found  growing  along 
the  lanes,  hedges  and  fences,  which  are 
used  for  cooking  during  the  early  Spring 
months  by  the  housewives  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Those  wild  plants  most  commonly  used 
for  greens  are  dandelions,  wild  mustard, 
pokeweed,  lamb’s-quarters,  wild  lettuce 
and  the  dock  family.  These  are  most 
usually  cooked  in  mixture,  with  perhaps 
an  equal  quantity  of  tame  greens  added  ; 
however,  many  households  much  prefer 
only  the  wild  greens  and  use  these  in 
preference  to  the  garden  varieties.  Gather 
only  the  young,  tender  leaves,  wash  well 
to  remove  all  foreign  matter  and  put  to 
cook  in  a  closely  covered  vessel  with  a 
scant  cup  of  boiling  water ;  boil  until 
tender,  chop  fine  and  season  to  taste  with 
salt,  meat  drippings  or  butter,  or  a  cream 
dressing,  as  preferred.  Send  to  the  table 
accompanied  by  pepper  sauce  or  vinegar. 
A  favorite  southern  way  of  cooking 
greens  is  that  of  boiling  a  piece  of  fat 
bacon,  or  salt  pork,  until  tender  and  very 
little  water  remains,  add  the  greens  and 
cook  until  tender,  serve  greens  on  platter 
with  slices  of  meat  as  a  garnish. 

Scrambled  poke  greens  are  a  great 
favoi’ite  in  the  South.  Gather  the  tender 
shoots,  being  careful  to  avoid  any  portion 
of  the  root,  which  is  poisonous ;  wash 
well  and  boil  in  salted  water  until  tender ; 
now  drain  and  chop  fine.  Have  ready  an 
iron  skillet  with  four  to  six  tablespoons 
of  meat  drippings,  put  in  greens  and  cook 
until  little  moisture  remains ;  break  in 
four  to  six  eggs  and  stir  well  until  eggs 
are  done.  Other  tender  greens,  either 
wild  or  tame,  may  be  served  this  way  and 
are  delicious. 

Spinach,  beet  tops,  mustard  and  Swiss 
chard  are  among  the  most  commonly 
used  tame  greens  plants.  These  may  also 
be '  used  in  mixture,  some  being  much 
improved  in  flavor  in  this  way.  Spinach 
is  especially  liked  when  steamed  until 
tender  and  scrambled  with  eggs  as  in 
above  recipe;  number  of  eggs  used  may 
be  varied  to  suit  taste ;  also  delicious 
when  boiled  until  tender,  drained,  placed 
on  platter,  cut  into  squares,  and  covered 
with  a  rich  cream  dressing. 

Tame  mustard  is  a  very  popular  plant 
for  greens  in  the  South ;  gather  while 
tender,  wash  well  and  boil  until  tender, 
drain  and  season  with  meat  dripping  or 
other  fat.  Serve  with  pickles,  vinegar  or 
pepper  sauce.  Swiss  chard,  beet  tops, 
kale  and  other  garden  plants  are  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  with  seasoning  varied 
to  suit  individual  tastes.  In  sections 
where  water  cress  grows  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  delicious  salad  at  any  time  through 
the  Winter.  Gather  the  cress,  wash  and 
shake  out  surplus  water,  arrange  on  a 
dish  and  season  with  mayonnaise,  or 
with  hot  bacon  fat.  Wild  lettuce  is  often 
served  raw  in  the  same  way ;  both  are 
improved  by  the  addition  of  tender  green 
onion  tops  cut  fine. 

All  greens  should  be  put  to  cook  in  a 
very  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  just 
enough  to  prevent  scorching ;  in  this  way 
practically  all  of  the  valuable  medicinal 
properties  are  retained.  The  more  juicy 
plants,  as  spinach,  Swiss  chard  and  young 
mustard  leaves,  require  no  water  except 
that  which  adheres  to  the  leaves  during 
the  washing  process.  Cook  in  a  vessel 
with  close-fitting  cover.  Twenty  to  40 
minutes  will  be  required  for  cooking, 
according  to  stage  of  growth,  young 
tender  greens  requiring  the  minimum 
length  of  time,  while  the  full-grown 
plants  need  longer  boiling. 

LILY  KEED  YORK 
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4-SPEED  TRANSMISSION  •  •  •  A  wide  range  of  speed  and  power 


NEW  SPIRAL  BEVEL  GEAR  REAR  AXLE  ...  Strength,  reliability  and  long  life 


Vew  features  of  fito 


THE  Ford  ll/<2  -ton  truck  is  a  haulage  unit 
carefully  designed  to  provide  unusual  per¬ 
formance  under  a  wide  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  long,  reliable  service  at  minimum 
cost.  With  4-speed  transmission  and  40- 
liorse-power  engine,  the  Ford  truck  has  a 
remarkably  flexible  range  of  speed  and 
power. 

Rugged  strength  is  a  feature  of  the  Ford 
truck.  An  important  example  is  the  new 
rear  axle.  It  has  a  special  spiral  bevel  gear, 
with  straddle-mounted  pinion.  The  axle 
shafts  are  heavier  than  formerly,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  three-quarter  floating  type  of 
construction,  they  serve  only  to  turn  the 
wheels,  without  carrying  any  of  the  weight 
of  truck  or  load. 


The  new  front  axle  and  spring  are  heavier 
and  stronger,  as  are  front  radius-rod,  king¬ 
pins,  wheel  bearings  and  thrust  bearings. 
Brakes  on  the  front  wheels  have  been  en¬ 
larged  to  the  same  size  as  those  on  the  rear 
wheels,  providing  increased  braking  area 
and  a  high  degree  of  safety.  Brakes  are  of 
the  mechanical  type,  internal  expanding, 
and  all  are  fully  enclosed. 

Dual  rear  wheels  are  available  at  small 
additional  cost.  Balloon  tires  of  one  size  are 
used  throughout,  with  the  dual  equipment, 
so  that  all  six  steel  disc  wheels  and  tires  are 
interchangeable  all 
around.  Only  one  spare 
wheel  and  tire  need  be 
carried. 


LARGER  BRAKES  .  .  .  Providing 

a  greater  degree  of  safety 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Organized  the  first  MUTUAL 
Insurance  Company  in  America 

That  was  in  1752,  an  it  is  still  in  business  today 
— sturdy  and  successful. 

In  fact,  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  this 
State,  along  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  and  businessmen  everywhere,  have 
learned  their  lesson  in  practical  economy  from 
the  Father  of  Thrift — 

They  insure  their  cars  and  trucks  in  a  successful, 
growing  Mutual — the  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL. 

They  save  from  $5  to  $11  outright  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  cash  deduction  from  each  premium. 

They  share  in  the  dividends  now  being  paid  at 
end  of  the  insured  period,  thus  increasing  their 
tangible  savings. 

They  enjoy  full  coverage  and  protection  and  still 
save  money.  Even  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
Safety  Responsibility  Law,  now  in  effect,  need 
not  bother  them. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

_  OWEN  B.  AUGSFURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us 
at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address. 


l\/r  rniTA  further  deduction  of  10%  below  Merchants  Mutual 
iVl  Ej  AY  1  I  fow  rates  will  be  allowed  on  your  pleasure  car  in- 


RATING 


surance,  provided  you  have  not  bad  an  automobile 
accident  for  two  years. 


Limestone  Pulverizers  and 
Swing  Hammer  Feed  Mills 

Try  them  out  on  your 
own  farm  before  paying. 

Write  for  free  literature 

O.  B.  WISE  CO. 
Knoxville  Tennessee 


r  Ditcher-Teiracsr  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cute  V- 

I  shaped  Jltch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tlllnp’  or  lrri- 
I  nation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 

■  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Opg™** 
B  horses  or  tractor.  1  O  DAYS  F  R  et 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 

■  for  free  book  end  special  low  price. 

1  Owensboro  Ditchers. GraderCo... 

I  Inc.  —  Box  1034 
I  Owensboro. 
iKy. 


For  a  Dependable 
Water  Supply 

Users  of  the  Samson 
“Oil-Rite”  Windmills 
are  always  assured  of 
an  ample  water  supply.  They  turn  in 
the  slightest  zepher.  Timken  Roller 
Bearings.  Every  working  part  bathed  in  oil. 
Require  but  ONE  oiling  per  year!  Dirt,  snow 
and  rain  proof.  Most  modern,  simple  and  dur¬ 
able  mill  made.  Reasonably  priced. 

Also  Plain  Bearing  Mills 

We  also  can  supply  Samson  Plain  Bearing 
Mills  that  for  quality  and  price  surpass  any 
others  of  this  type. 

IHail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Engines,  Pump  Jacks,  Feed 
Grinders,  Hammer  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  etc, 

61  Lake  Street 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
61  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  SAMSON  Windmills. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


\NY 
LENGTH 

*■  the  FREIGHT 

” HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.l.  FERRIS.  60X  245  INTERLAKEN.  N.Y 


Easij  Payments 
on  Brown  Fence 


My  New  Catalog  shows  128  pages  of 
money  saving  bargains  in  Cop- 
♦  .  ner  Steel  Fencing,  also  Gates, 

,  steel  Poets,  Barb1  Wire  and  hun- 

mj&P  dreds  of  Farm  and  Home  needs. 

Low,  Direet-from-Factory  Prices— 

Easy  Monthly  Payments. 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  for  catalog  today.  Bead  why 
my  Copper  Steel  Fencing  lasts 
Twice  as  long.  Saves  HALF  your 
fence  money.  My  prices  lower- 
24  -  hour  service  —  satisfaction 
guaranteed.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4371 »  Cleveland,  Ohio 


EDWARDS  Soon' 

LAST  LONGER  LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


Name. 
P.  O. .. 


State.. 


Laying  Out  the  Garden 

In  arranging  the  garden  look  for  the 
best  results  from  the  least  labor  required. 
We  prepared  a  dong  narrow  strip  of  land 
f or  it.  By  long  I  do  not  mean  extreme 
in  length  bnt  a  plot  that  is  two  and  a 
I  rif  times  the  width.  This  is  to  make 
•it  easier  when  horse  power  is  to  do  the 
cultivating,  as  there  is  less  .turning  on'  a 
long  strip. 

The  side  of  strip  farthest  from,  house 
was  planted  with  early  potatoes.  Next 
in  a  space  from  12  to  15  feet  wide  were 
planted  all-  the  ydning  vegetables  as 
citron,  squash,  cucumbers,  melons  and 
the  like,  putting  in  the  number  of  hills 
of  each  in  a  cluster  sufficient  to  yield 
what  was  needed  of  that  vegetable.  In 
transplanting  the  tomatoes  we  pint  them 
on  the  end  of  this  .space  we  allowed  for 
the  vines.  This  space  was  worked  with 
horse  only  when  the  vines  and1  .tomatoes 
were  small. 

Following  the  vines  two  rows  of  large 
white  Lima  beans  were  planted.  The 
rows  were  two  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
These  were  cultivated  with  horse  only 
when  small ;  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
vine,  stakes  are  set  in  center  between 
the  rows  about  10  or  12  feet  apart.  On 
these  stakes  we  string  a  wire  of  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  the  -weight  of  beans. 
From  each  hill  is  run  a  cord  to  the  wire 
for  the  beans  to  run  on. 

The  next  vegetable  planted  is  early 
dwarf  peas.  These  are  out  of  the  ivay 
before  the  beans  get  too  bushy.  Following 
dwarf  peas  are  two  rows  of  early  sweet 
corn.  We  plant  sweet  corn  at  three  or 
more  different  times,  so  our  sweet  corn 
season  is  a  long  one.  Early  Bantam  is 
our  favorite  but  for  canning  I  use  white 
corn.  JLne  variety  of  ways  corn  can  he 
used  makes  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
crops  :r  the  garden. 

Two  rows  of  late  peas  come  next. 
These  run  the  length  of  the  garden,  and 
are  planted  not  more  than  20  inches  or 
two  feet  apart).  We  place  a  four-foot 
wire  netting  between  the  rows  for  a 
support.  The  wire  forms  a  nice  trellis 
for  the  peas.  We  plant  the  Telephone  pea 
for  late.  .i 

The  celery  trench  is  placed  next ;  when 
we  want  only  a  part  way  across  the 
garden  we  finish  the  row  with  another 
vegetable,  being  sure  to  keep  the  row 
method  for  ease  of  cultivation. 

The  fine  root  vegetables  as  carrots  and 
beets  and  the  like  are  placed  in  the  rows 
the  same  using  only  as  many  feet  for  one 
kind  of  vegetable  as  is  needed  to  put  out 
the  desired  amount. 

In  sowing  lettuce  we  u,se  a  half  row 
as  that  is  easily  grown  and  very  much 
used  in  salads.  Finish  the  row  with  wax: 
pod  beans. 

Here  two  rows  of  onion  sets  are 
planted.  The  sets  are  used  as  they  are 
•so  much  easier  handled  .than  seed  and 
give  a  good  quantity  of  fine  onions. 

Next  we  plant  a  row  of  early  cabbage 
and  replace  with  plants  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  rows.  So  with  all  the  early 
vegetables,  as  we  use  them  up  we  put 
in  seed  or  plants  to  be  used  for  later 
Crops. 

At  the  side  of  the  garden  I  put  in  a 
row  of  Gladiolus.  I  change  the  place  for 
them  every  year  so  they  have  new  ground, 
as  .they  do  better  than  on  the  same  place 
year  after  year. 

The  garden  -fruit  as  berries,  currants, 
rhubarb  and  such  fruit,  we  have  by 
themselves  in  another  part  of  garden  so 
they  won’t  interfere  with  the  more  intense 
cultivation  of  the  vegetable  part. 

New  York  mbs.  g.t.p. 


a  little  later  ;  keep  them  warm  night  and 
day  until  they  are  big  enough  to  trans¬ 
plant,  and  do  not  wait  too  long  until  I 
do  transplant,  as  the  smaller  the  plants 
are  the  better  success  I  have.  Of  course 
y.ou  must  use  some  judgment  in  the 
matter.  I  transplant  in  boxes  about 
14x18  in.,  putting  about  80  plants  to  a 
box,  so  they  will  average  75  to  the  box, 
allowing  the  difference  for  loss,  but  don’t 
lose  many  very  often.  These  boxes  of 
plants  I  move  to  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  in 
the  cool,  and  if  it  should  get  too  cool 
there  I  open  the  door  between  the  two 
parts.  This  house  cost  me  about  $210 
outside  my  labor,  hut  you  know  a 
farmer’s  labor  doesn’t  count  in  the  minds 
of  most  other  people,  even  if  he  does 
put  in  18  or  20  hours  a  day. 

This  greenhouse  is  heated  with  a  small 
parlor  heater  that  cost  $4  second-hand. 
About  three  tons  of  coal  will  do  the 
business  in  a  season.  Somebody  says, 
“Must  you  get  up  at  night  to  make  fire?” 
Yes  indeed ;  sometimes  two  and  three 
times  a  night,  but  last  year  I  only  got 
up  about  three  times  in  the  season  in  the 
night,  but  this  year  almost  every  night 
since  the  first  of  March/.  If  you  jforget 
to  get  up  one  cold  night  your  labor  is  all 
for  nothing.  I  have  lived  alone  many 
years,  and  have  trained  myself  to  get  up 
any  hour  I  want  to  and  don’t  depend  on 
anybody  that  way.  It  can  be  done. 

Now  as-  to  the  income,  I  sell  most  of 
the  plants  at  retail,  and  I  do  have  the 
trade.  I  sell  only  good  plants  and  am 
satisfied  to  sell  reasonably  and  could 
sell  hundreds  of  dollars  •more  than  I  do 
if  I  had  the  plants.  Somebody  says, 
“Why  don’t  you?”  The  reason  is  this: 
I  have  a  home  market  for  vegetables 
almost  more  than  I  can  handle,  even 
without  the  plant  business.  Why  not  hire 
help  and  do  a  ’bigger  business?  When 
you  hire  help  on  the  farm  you  are  only 
cutting  your  own  profit;  the  -more  help 
the  less  profit.  I  do  hire  some  help, 
especially  in  harvesting  some  things  or  to 
save  from  the  frost. 

The  income  from  this  small  homemade 
greenhouse  sometimes  brings  me  as  much 
as  $250  in  a  season  not  counting  my 
labor  and  coal.  J.  w.  showalter 

Ohio 


The  lasting  beau¬ 
ty  and  protection 
of  Edwards  Metal 

_  _ias  been  proved  on 

thousands  of  country  homes  and  farm 
buildings  for  more  than  25  years. 
Fire  can’t  bum  them.  Lightning  can’t  harm 
them.  Sheet  Roofings,  plain  or  corrugated,  with 
improved  interlocking  joints  for  easy,  accurate 
installation.  High  grade  steel,  painted  or  gal¬ 
vanized,  fully  guaranteed. 

At  slightly  higher  price,  gen¬ 
uine  Copper -bearing,  rust-resist¬ 
ing  steel,  the  best  in  the  world. 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  and 
Roofing  Book  No.  173. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
423-473  Butler  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(A) 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


Oriental  Peach  Moth 

I  enclose  the  ends  of  twigs  of  peach 
trees  which  I  planted  last  Spring.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  season  they  de¬ 
veloped  a  disease  and  about  all  termi¬ 
nals  look  like  the  ones  enclosed.  What 
is  the  cause  ofathis?  If  I  can  save  them 
I  will  make  an  attempt,  if  not  out  they 
will  come.  h.  h.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  injury  has  been  caused  by  the 
Oriental  fruit  moth  worms  which  burrow 
through  the  terminals  and  also  in  the 
fruit  itself  just  as  you  saw  in  this  case. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  control  of  this 
insect,  although  it  is  hoped  that  various 
sorts  of  insects  preying  on  these  will 
eventually  bring  them  under  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  control.  If  you  have  only 
a  few  backyard  trees,  it  might  pay  you 
to  cut  off  and  burn  the  infested  twigs  as 
soon  as  you  see  the  new  tips  beginning 
to  wilt  and  die  during  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer,  taking  care  to  remove  them  far 
back  to  include  the  worms.  If  you  have 
more  than  a  very  few  trees  or  have  near¬ 
by  neighbors  with  peaches,  it  may  be  use¬ 
less  to  try  this.  Quinces  are  a  favorite 
fruit  for  the  Oriental  moth  also.  Do 
not  destroy  the  trees,  as  the  moth  will 
not  bill  them.  k.  h.  sudds. 


.A  Homemade  Greenhouse 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
homemade  greenhouse  I  have  made  in  my 
spare  time.  I  have  a  small  hill  in  my 
yard  about  five  feet  high.  Since  it  has 
been  graded  I  dug  into  this  hill  far 
enough  to  get  a  level  .place  to  make  a 
heating  room  level  with  my  yard,  then 
on  top  of  the  hill  I  built  a  greenhouse 
18x53  ft.  I  just  used  ye>low  pine  for 
rafters  and  all.  I  divided  this  greenhouse 
at  about  18  feet  from  the  heating  room 
by  a  glass  partition. 

In  this  end  of  the  room  nearest  to 
the  heating  room  I  sow  my  early  seeds, 
such  as  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  and 
all  seeds  that  should  be  transplanted 
several  weeks  after  the  first  of  March  or 


Gold  Thread  and  Golden 
Seal 

Is  gold  thread  the  same  as  golden  seal? 

New  Hampshire.  B.  R. 

No,  these  are  not  the  same  planes. 
Gold  thread  is  botanically  Coptis  trifolia, 
a  small  plant  growing  in  bogs  and  deep 
woods,  throwing  up  in  Spring  single 
white  flowers,  followed  by  leaves  of 
wedge-shaped  leaflets. 

Golden  seal  is  Hydrastis  canadensis,  a 
low  plant  sending  up  in  early  Spring  a  five 
to  seven-lobed  root  leaf  on  a  stem  a  foot 
high,  having  small  green-white  flowers 
and  white  petals,  later  producing  crimson 
fruit. 
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Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

^ne  Horse 
ma. szxzxsa?  Disk  Harrows1 


Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings.  J 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers.^' 

The 

f' 36  /M*in  St.,  Higganum,  Conn.^j Q  Vl  ^ 


Size  3  ft.  x  8  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  ....  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 


The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  ot  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Tow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 


METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


Metal  Roofing 


/  we  Y 

payEBtheX 

FREIGHT 


KEYSTONECOPPER  bearing 
APEX- Galvanized 

roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


As  We  Go  Along 

Spring  is  in  the  air  here  in  Northern 
New  Jersey — something  about  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  ground,  expectant 
of  myriad  green  growth,  and  the  wind 
that  has  lost  its  biting  bitterness  of 
January  all  assuring  us  that  Winter  has 
passed  by  once  more. 

My  Tree  of  Heaven,  with  stark  sparse 
branches  in  outline  against  the  sky 
knows  that  its  new  dress  of  soft  yellow¬ 
ish  green  is  nearly  ready  to  wear.  Five 
years  ago  a  Summer  gale  split  off  one  of 
the  apparently  necessary  branches  of  this 
tree.  Neighbors  who  had  admired  it 
were  sad.  There  seemed  no  probability 
that  it  would  ever  again  show  grace  and 
beauty.  Cutting  it  down  seemed  best, 
but  I  did  not,  and  Nature  took  a  hand 
at  repair.  New  branches  developed  slow¬ 
ly,  one  growing  in  a  curve  as  though  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  space  of  the  broken  one, 
and  last  year  the  tree  had  more  beautiful 
form  than  ever.  I  should  not  care  much 
for  this  Tree  of  Heaven  except  where 
standing  against  the  sky.  Some  call  it 
weedy,  because  of  the  habit  of  sending 
up  many  sprouts  from  the  roots.  A 
sharp  hoe  will  remedy  this. 

Grape  pruning  time  is  at  hand.  The 
berry  moth  made  such  havoc  that  I  got 
but  few  last  year.  Spraying  at  the  right 
times  is  needed  to  save  grapes  in  our  lo¬ 
cality.  I  am  going  to  make  it  one  of  the 
regular  jobs  that  must  be  done  this  year 
— like  eating  breakfast  or  emptying  the 
ashes.  Some  of  the  grapes  will  be 
bagged  when  small.  This  usually  saves 
them. 

March  22  my  first  peas  were  planted. 
A  harsh  wind  was  blowing,  well  suggest¬ 
ing  the  lion  part  of  March,  but  the 
ground  spaded  up  mellow  and  dry 
enough.  Blue  Bantam  is  a  good  first  va¬ 
riety.  Peas  have  to  do  a  lot  of  work  in 
a  short  time,  so  there  must  be  plenty  of 
plant  food  down  where  the  roots  are. 
First  I  hooked  out  a  trench  a  foot  deep, 
put  in  a  liberal  dose  of  what  is  called 
“hyper  humus,”  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
15-30-15.  Then  the  hook  was  used  again, 
mixing  these  things  with  the  earth  that 
rattled  down  from  the  sides,  so  that  the 
seed  bed  for  the  peas  was  about  five 
inches  under  ground.  Walking  through 
the  trench  after  scattering  put  them  an 
inch  deeper. 

Where  stable  manure  cannot  be  had 
this  so-called  humus  is  useful  on  our 
light  soil.  Two  years  ago  I  learned  to 
use  the  high-grade  15-30-15  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizer  iu  a  gingerly  way.  Too  much  will 
burn,  but  it  gets  busy  and  makes  plants 
jump  if  applied  with  care. 


Save  Time  ml  Money/ 


With  a  SHAW 

*  DU- ALL  TRACTOR 

Get  this  better  power  Gar 
den  Tractor  at  leas  cost.  Fine 
for  small  farms, Truck  Gardena, 
estates,  etc.  Does  work  of 
.5  men.  Simple, 
j  economical. 

SOLD  ON  TEN 
DAYS'  TRIAL. 

I  Buna  bait  machinery.  It  need  never  be 
idle.  Made  In  walking  or  riding:  types.  Two 
speed  gear.  Patented  tool  control.  Gauge 
|  Wheel  reerulatea  depth  of  cultivating. 

Special  Offer— Write  for  Factory  Offer 
I  and  Free  Catalog.  Address  Div.  RY4. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Galesburg,  Han. 


Power  "Mower 
Attachments 

furnished  in 
both  reeland 
cutter  bartypes 


I 


TRACTORS 

for 

Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 

Standard  Models 
Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  Today  for  Description 

BREADY  CULTI- 
MOTOR  CO. 

1797  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


BIGMONEY 


PULLING 

STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  I-"*  - 

quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps  f 
for  neighbors.  Rip-  » 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  sparetime. 

It's  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

1 430.29th  Str.,  Centerville,lowa 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis.Minn 


Catalog 

Frau 


C.  N,  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Whit*  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  -  ,  S2.SO  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Some  Champion  of  England  peas  will 
be  planted  a  little  later.  This  favorite 
old  variety  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
thorough  brushing.  They  will  be  grown 
differently  this  year,  in  hills  three  feet 
wide  with  brush  in  the  center.  This 
makes  more  convenient  cultivation  and 
picking,  and  gives  them  a  little  better 
chance  than  in  rows  where  wind  is  likely 
to  raise  havoc  with  them  if  it  strikes 
them  broadside  after  they  get  around  five 
feet  tall. 

One  of  the  really  striking  recent  books 
is  “When  the  West  Is  Gone,”  by  Fred¬ 
eric  L.  Paxson.  Within  the  memory  of 
all  past  middle  age  the  “Great  West”  of 
our  country  has  appealed  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  a  land  of  limitless  opportunity, 
and  romance,  full  of  uncertainty  as  to  its 
influence  on  our  national  development. 
The  spaces  were  so  wide  that  the  thought 
of  their  being  soon  filled,  and  our  frontier 
destroyed,  scarcely  occurred  to  us,  until 
we  now  realize  that  the  West  as  we 
thought  of  it  a  generation  ago  no  longer 
exists.  There  are  still  vast  tracts  of 
open  country,  but  they  are  broken  up 
with  irrigation  projects,  with  orchard, 
grain,  potato  and  other  farm  develop¬ 
ments.  Part  of  this  formerly  “wild  and 
woolly”  country  is  now  raising  spinach 
and  lettuce  and  potatoes  and  apples  which 
appear  in  the  markets  of  the  East.  This 
book  makes  no  special  prophecies  as  to 
the  future.  Probably  its  chief  impor¬ 
tance,  other  than  as  a  bit  of  interesting 
reading,  is  the  jolting  reminder  it  gives 
us  that  our  country  has  arrived  at  a  new 
era,  and  that  there  is  urgent  need  to 
take  economic  and  political  inventory 
iu  a  way  not  formerly  possible. 

W,  W,  H. 


for  BIGGER 
PROFITS 

on  Potatoes 

EUREKA  POTATO  MACHINES  lower  the  cost  per  acre  in  potato  growing. 
Save  time.  Save  labor.  Increase  yields.  Make  more  money  for  you  and  free  you 
from  the  hardest  work.  They’re  modern,  improved,  dependable  machines,  built 
right  to  fit  each  job,  and  used  by  successful  potato  growers  for  over  a  quarter 
century. 

Potato  Planter 

One  man  machine.  Opens 
furrow,  drops  seed,  sows 
*  fertilizer,  if  desired,  cov¬ 
ers  and  marks  next  row — 
all  in  one  operation. 


Potato  Cutter 

Cuts  uniform  seed.  Op¬ 
erates  with  both  hands 
free  for  feeding. 


Hiding  Mnlcher  or  Weeder 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and  kills  weeds 
when  potato  crop  is  young  and  tender.  11  and 
12  ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with  or  without 
seeding  attachment. 


Sprayers 

Traction  or  Power.  In¬ 
sure  the  crop.  Sizes,  4, 
6  or  more  rows.  60  to 
150  gallon  tanks.  All 
styles  of  booms. 

Potato  Digger 

Famous  for  getting  all  the  potatoes, 
separating  and  standing  hard  use. 
With  or  without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 


r,  i  .  /•  .  ,  j  .  I,  Eureka — A  name 

Send  for  free  Catalog  showing  all  that  mean3  Succe8s 
the  Eureka  Machines.  Write  today,  on  Potato  Machines. 

_  _T  .  ..  All  machines  in  stock 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  I>ept.  1103,  Utica,  N.  Y.  near  you. 


POTATO  CUTTER 


Potato 

Machines 


POTATO  PLANTER 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 


The 


Cattle  and  Hogs 

were  gaved 


CX  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

The  straw-stack  in  the  barnyard 
of  a  farmer  living  near  Austin, 
Minn.,  fell  over  one  morning 
and  buried  four  valuable  cows 
and  several  hogs.  Calling  his 
neighbors  who  had  telephones, 
the  farmer  asked  them  to  come  at 
once  to  help  save  his  endangered 
livestock.  The  neighbors  began 
arriving  with  their  pitchforks 
within  a  few  minutes,  and  their 
combined  efforts  succeeded  in  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  cows  and  hogs  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  one. 

/  #  f 

A  farmer  living  near  Oconomowac, 
Wis.,  one  night  noticed  a  car 
loaded  with  chickens  in  crates, 
standingalongtheroad.  Suspicious 
of  thieves,  he  quickly  drove  to 
his  home  and  telephoned  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  sheriff.  The  gathered 
farmers  and  deputies  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  thieves,  and  their 
arrest  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  an 
organized  gang  of  chicken  thieves 
that  had  been  preying  on  the 
surrounding  country. 

*  *  • 

The  telephone  summons  immedi¬ 
ate  aid  to  save  lives  and  property, 
runs  errands  to  town  or  about  the 
countryside,  and  frequently  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  by  find¬ 
ing  when  and  where  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  well,  rain 
or  shine. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Life  and  Adventures  in 
Maine 

(Continued  from  page  4S2) 
remained  on  the  defensive.  He  was  quite 
skilled  in  defending  himself  from  a  down¬ 
ward  blow  or  a  side  clip,  hut  the  hard 
straight  punches  of  the  man  passed  under 
or  between  his  guard  and  found  their 
mark.  Howling  with  pain  and  rage  he 
turned  and  sprang  to  the  ground  where 
he  was  met  by  the  dog,  or  rather  over¬ 
taken,  as  a  bear  dog  makes  his  attack 
from  the  rear,  and  then,  as  the  bear  turns 
and'  strikes,  the  dog  will  quickly  spring 
back  or  flee  if  necessary,  only  again  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  bear's  rear  when 
he  turns  to  flee.  Unlucky  is  the  dog  that 
receives  a  blow  from  the  powerful  paw 
of  an  enraged  bear. 

The  man  also  quickly  reached  the 
ground  and  followed  the  bear.  When  he 
would  turn  to  strike  at  the  dog  the  man 
met  him  and  while  he  made  several 
attempts  to  defend  him, self  from  the  man 
he  plainly  had  received  all  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  this  sort  he  cared  to  take,  and 
considered  flight  the  better  way  out.  It 
would  not  have  taken  him  long  to  have 
reached  the  woods  had  it  not  been  for 
being  so  badly  harassed  by  the  dog.  There 
were  several  encounters  between  man  and 
bear  before  the  bear  reached  the  woods. 
Here  he'  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
protect  himself  and  get  away  and  the 
man  was  forced  to  give  up  the  chase  and 
return  to  the  house  and  his  badly  fright¬ 
ened  wife.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
man  was  but  little  injured.  ITis  hands 
were  bleeding  where  they  had  encountered 
the  teeth  of  the  bear  as  he  struck  a 
glancing  blow,  and  his  arms  somewhat 
scratched  by  the  claws  of  the  bear1. 

This  is  the  only  •  instance  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge  of  a  man  standing  up 
and  fighting  a  bear  with  nothing  more 
than  the  weapons  given  by  nature,  and 
coming  off  victor. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

For  reasons  of  health  mainly,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the  land  of  cold  and  deep 
snows  and  seek  a  warmer,  lower  location. 
California  seemed  the  logical  place,  so 
off  we  started,  after  selling  out.  My  ; 
husband  and  I  in  a  commercial  car,  and 
our  son,  his  wife  and  their  little  son  m 
a  touring  car.  both  cars  so  loaded  tlicrc 
was  not  room  for  another  liandkerchiel, 
lit  out.  We  left  New  Castle,  Colo.,  De¬ 
cember  9.  and  one  good  friend  exclaimed, 
“You’ll  be  back  before  next  Spring. 
(True  prophet!)  AVe  had  planned  to  put 
up  at  tourist  cabins  on  the  way,  but 
never  even  saw  the  inside  of  one.  T he 
roads  were  so  dry  and  dusty  that  all  our 
belongings  were  too  dirty  for  use.  Also, 
we  nearly  always  drove  until  late  at 
night,  and  ivere  glad  to  put  up  at  a 
warm,  clean  hotel,  only  a  few  steps  from 
a  good  garage;  then,  after  cleaning  up, 

1  o  go  to  a  good  hot  meal,  already  pre¬ 
pared.  AAre  spent  our  first  night  in  Fruita, 
Colo.,  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  we  ever 
struck.  The  rooms  were  clean  and  warm,  ; 
the  food  of  the  best,  and  served  family  ! 
style ;  a  great  long  table,  loaded.  A\7e 
soon  crossed  into  Utah,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  spent  the  night  in  Price.  Here, 
we  attended  a  movie,  the  first  the  little 
four-year-old  had  ever  seen.  No  one  in 
the  audience  enjoyed  it  more. 

We  then  took  what  is  called  the  Salma 
cut-off,  passing  over  the  roughest  roads  of 
the  whole  trip,  through  at  least  one  beau¬ 
tiful  canyon,  and  a  few  small  tunnels, 
to  the  little  inland  town  of  Beaver.  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  Beaver,  with  its  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  its  clean  streets _  and  neat 
stores,  but  most  of  all,  its  friendly  peo- 
ple.  .  _ 

Shortly  after  leaving  Beaver  we 
reached  Milford,  near  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  A\7e  were  cautioned  there  to 
start  out  with  full  water  bags,  and  make 
sure  of  plenty  of  gas  and  oil,  for  it  was 
“a  long  time  between  drinks.”  We  bought 
sandwiches  and  other  lunch  necessities 
which  we  ate  at  the  side  of  the  desert 
road.  “Desert”  is  correct.  Mile  upon 
mile,  millions,  maybe  billions,  acres  of 
dry,  almost  flat,  waste  land.  We  reached 
the  mining  town  of  Ely,  Nev.,  that  night. 
Again  we  found  cleanliness,  warmth, 
good  food,  and  friendliness.  I  don’t  know 
whether  Coloradans  roam  around  more 
than  other  folks,  but  with  one  exception 
we  found  “home  folks’  wherever  we 
stopped.  As  soon  as  we  registered  in 
Fly,  the  young  woman  clerk  informed 
us  that  she,  too,  was  a  Coloradan,  and 
called  her  mother  to  meet  the  ‘old 
friends.”  They  must  have  passed  the 
word  around,  for  when  we  were  eating 
our  breakfast  next  morning  in  a  near-by 
restaurant,  the  pretty  little  waitress 
remarked,  “So  you  are  from  Colorado. 
So  am  1.”  Another  waitress  slipped  up, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  softly  stated, 
“It’s  my  home,  too,”  and  a  big  fat  man 
who  was  supposed  to  be  cleaning  the 
floors,  joined  in  with  the  tidings  that 
“he’d  lived  all  over  the  State.” 

In  this  same  restaurant  was  the  sign, 
conspicuously  hung,  “Please  keep  your 
feet  off  of  the  seats,”  but  the  waitress 


gravely  told  us  that  “the  boys  only  did 
that  when  they  were  not  sober.” 

From  Ely  on  to  our  next  stop  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  was  a  continuation  of  desert  condi¬ 
tions.  AVe  found  Austin  to  be  the  dead¬ 
est  of  all  the  old-time  mining  towns  we 
struck.  Again  we  found  clean  rooms, 
heated  with  very  small  stoves.  A  Japa¬ 
nese  conducts  the  dining-room  part  of 
the  hotel,  and  we  were  served  a  good 
supper  with  the  best  apple  pie  I  ever 
ate.  The  windows  of  the  dining-room 
contained  several  plants,  some  scrawny 
geraniums,  two  rat-tail  cactuses,  and 
pride  of  the  waitress’s  heart,  a  sweet 
cherry  “tree,”  about  two  feet  high,  and 
eight  years  old.  Someone  had  stuck  a 
cherry  seed  in  the  flower  pot,  and  the 
poor  little  “tree”  was  trying  to  survive. 
AA7e  drove  from  Austin  to  Keno,  and 
finally  left  the  desert  behind,  passing 
through  some  prosperous  farming  sec¬ 

tions. 

AAre  saw  many  stacks  of  the  greenest, 
finest  Alfalfa  hay  we  had  ever  seen,  and 
in  the  Fallows  vicinity  saw  large  flocks 
of  turkeys,  for  which  the  country  is  fa¬ 
mous. 

From  Reno  we  drove  northwest  to 

Susanville,  Calif.  AVe  soon  ran  into  a 
rainstorm,  and  the  farther  we  went  the 
wetter  the  weather  became.  AA7e  passed 
through  beautiful  forests  of  big  pine 

trees,  and  the  water  pouring  down  the 
mountainsides  in  streams.  Owing  to 

bridges  being  washed  out,  we  had  to  make 
several  detours  and  were  until  10 :30  at 
night  in  reaching  Red  Bluff.  Almost 
everybody  had  “gone  to  roost,”  but  we 


finally  found  a  garage  open,  also  one 
hotel,  and  a  little  lunch  counter.  The 
hotel  rooms  had  no  heat.  We  were  cold, 
tired  and  damp,  but  crawled  into  bed  and 
chilled  through  the  rest  of  the  night.  AA7e 
visited  several  parts  of  California  and 
while  we  found  many  good  features,  it 
seemed  to  us  to  be  a  poor  time  for  poor 
folks  to  strike  the  State.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  employment,  and  many  people 
who  had  gone  there  with  only  about 
enough  cash  to  get  them  there,  were  in 
desperate  straits.  Sugar  was  less  than 
5  cts.  per  lb.,  but  all  other  commodities 
were  much  higher  than  we  had  paid  in 
Colorado. 

On  our  return  trip  we  struck  northeast 
from  Reno,  and  spent  the  night  at  AA7in- 
nemueca,  Nev.  Near  that  town  a  rich 
Englishman  is  spending  a  big  fortune 
trying  to  “make  the  desert  blossom  as  the 
rose.”  He  will  succeed — if  his  money 
holds  out — but  it  will  never  be  a  paying 
proposition.  Nevada  was  then  experi¬ 
encing  its  eighth  year  of  drought,  the 
last  year  being  the  worst  of  all,  and 
there  are  no  words  to  describe  its  dry 
condition. 

AVe  spent  one  night  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
but  a  heavy  fog  prevented  any  sightsee¬ 
ing. 

AAre  have  rented  a  ranch  near  Fruita, 
Colo.,  “a  wide  place  in  the  road.”  AVe 
are  about  a  thousand  feet  lower  than 
when  at  New  Castle,  and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  farther  down  the  Colorado 
River.  The  principal  crops  here  are  corn 
and  beans,  but  small  grains  and  fruit  do 
well. 


AATe  learned  many  things  on  our  trip, 
and  enjoy  many  pleasant  memories,  but 
are  glad  to  be  “home”  again,  mrs.  p.  u. 


Waterproofing  a  Tent 

AA7ill  you  give  me  the  recipe  for  water¬ 
proofing  a  tent  with  gasoline  and  paraffin, 
and  let  me'  know  whether  the  mixture 
may  be  painted  on?  L  E. 

New  Jersey 

This  formula  is  excellent  for  tents, 
wagon  covers,  etc.,  but  not  for  water¬ 
proof  garments.  Shave  paraffin  fine,  and 
add  to  gasoline,  putting  in  as  much  as 
the  gasoline  will  dissolve.  Allow  it  to 
stand  over  night.  Another  formula  is  to 
melt  iy2  lbs.  paraffin  and  when  melted 
stir  into  one  gallon  of  gasoline.  The 
work  should  be  done  out  of  doors,  so  as 
to  avoid  risk  of  fire.  Pure  gasoline  must 
be  used;  the  ordinary  fuel  grade  is  not 
suitable.  AVe  do  not  know  whether  this 
will  hold  paint  as  we  have  no  experience 
with  painting  over  it. 


“I’ve  decided  on  a  name  for  the  baby,” 
said  the-  young  mother.  “I  shall  call  her 
Euphrosyne.”  Her  husband  did  not  care 
for  the  selection,  but  being  a  tactful 
fellow,  he  was  far  too  wise  to  declare  his 
objection.  “Splendid,”  he  said  cheerfully. 
“The  first  girl  I  ever  loved  was  called 
Euphrosyne,  and  the  name  will  revive 
pleasant  memories.”  There  was  a  brief 
period  of  silence,  then :  “AVe’ll  call  her 
Elizabeth,  after  my  mother,”  said  the 
young  wife  firmly. — Boston  Transcript. 


Many  tractors  like  this  one  with  the  double-cut  disc 
harrow  are  fueled  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus 
Ethyl  andlubricated  with  Soeony  oils  and  greases  when 
they  are  tilling  land  in  New  York  and  New  England. 


No  Farm  is  Complete 

without  these  Socony  Products 


WE  had  the  farmer  particularly  in 
mind  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  products.  How  many  of  them 
are  serving  you? 

Mica  Axle  Grease  lubricates  axles 
on  wagons  and  farm  machinery.  Made 
of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground 
mica,  it  fills  up  the  pores  and  crevices 
in  the  axle  and  forms  a  smooth,  slip¬ 
pery  coating  that  reduces  friction . 

Socony  990 -A  Motor  Oil  for 
Fords  is  made  especially  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  motor  in  Model  A  Fords  and 
Fordson  tractors.  It  provides  a  smooth, 
efficient,  and  dependable  lubricant. 

Socony  Household  Oil  finds  a 
multitude  of  uses  on  the  farm  wher¬ 


ever  a  light  lubricant  is  required.  It  is 
useful  on  all  light  machinery,  and  will 
not  gum  or  become  rancid. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality 
burning  fuel  for  farm  lanterns  and  oil 
stoves. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
products  developed  by  Socony  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Other  Socony  products 
include:  Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  . 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  .  .  .  Standard 
Hand  Separator  Oil .  .  .  Socony  Turex 
Oil  (for  Diesel  and  oil  engine)  .  L  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony 
Motor  Oil .  . .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 
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Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
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Sure 

Crop 

Profits 

— if  you  protect  plants 
from  frost  and  storms 

OU  can  be  certain  of  your  crop 
-*•  profits  if  you  give  plants  full  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  elements — by  com¬ 
pletely  covering  them.  This  is  just 
what  Germaco  Hotkaps  do.  They  are 
patented  wax  paper  cones — “a  hothouse 
for  every  plant” — placed  over  seeds  or 
plants  at  time  of  planting — protecting 
them  from  frost,  wind,  rain,  and  in¬ 
sects.  Hotkaps  also  maintain  a  perfect 
mulch  around  each  plant.  Crops  are 
hardier,  faster-growing,  heavier-yield¬ 
ing,  and  mature  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier — in  time  for  early  market  prices. 

One  man  can  “set”  over  2,500  Hot¬ 
kaps  per  day.  They  are  inexpensive  to 
use.  Prices:  Trucker’s  Trial  Package 
of  250  Hotkaps,  with  Setter  and 
Tamper — $4.00  complete.  Home  Gar¬ 
den  Package  of  100,  with  Setter  and 
Tamper — $2.50.  Postage  extra. 

Mail  trial  order  to  your  dealer  to¬ 
day,  or  send  the  coupon  to  Germain’s 
Hotkap  Mfg.  Division,  741-747  Ter¬ 
minal  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  for 
free  booklet  on  “Plant  Profit.”  Do  it 
now! 


Germaco 

Hotkaps 

JHail  Coupon  JYOTV'! 

|  GERMAIN’S,  Hotkap  Mfg.  Division, 

I  Dept.  E-3,  741-747  Terminal  St., 

I  Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  your  booklet — " Plant  Profit.” 

|  Name _ _  | 

Address  I 

i  - 

_ — _ -J 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

National  Grange  Secretary  Henry  A. 
Caton  brings  a  very  encouraging  report 
of  Grange  growth  for  the  month  of 
February.  Although  the  shortest  month 
in  the  12,  February  shows  17  new 
Granges  organized,  as  against  seven  for 
the  corresponding  month  in  1929.  One 
year  ago  February  developed  seven  new 
Juvenile  Granges  and  this  year  the  month 
recorded  10. 

North  Carolina,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  tied  for  first  place  with  four  new 
subordinate  Granges  for  the  month.  One 
each  were  reported  from  Idaho,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 
In  the  list  of  new  Juvenile  Granges  Ohio 
stands  first  with  three,  with  two  each 
from  New  York  and  Washington  and  one 
each  from  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Four  subordinate  Granges  were  re¬ 
organized  during  February,  three  in 
Michigan  and  one  in  Pennsylvania. 
California  furnished  the  first  new  Grange 
for  March. 

Secretary  Caton  reports  that  New  York 
State  now  leads  all  the  States  in  the 
number  of  honor  Granges.  State  Master 
Fred  J.  Freestone  has  also  compiled  an 
honor  roll  of  Granges  in  the  Empire 
State  which  have  made  a  gain  of  20  or 
more  members  during  the  year  1929  and 
the  list  numbers  70  Granges.  The  leading 
17,  with  gains  of  40  or  more  are  :  Mid¬ 
land  Nol  1071,  of  Sullivan  County,  102 ; 
Adams  Center  No.  590,  of  Jefferson 
County,  85 ;  Lower  Oswego  Falls  No. 
719,  of  Oswego  County,  75 ;  Gouverneur 
No.  303,  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  66; 
Schuyler  Falls  No.  1021,  of  Clinton 
County,  60;  Pine  Bush  No.  1014.  of 
Orange  County,  55 ;  Brockport  No.  93,  of 
Monroe  County,  49 ;  Clarendon  No.  10S3, 
of  Orleans  County,  48 ;  Clayton  No.  647, 
of  Jefferson  County,  46;  Addison- No.  854, 
of  Steuben  County  45;  Caledonia  No. 
870,  of  Livingston,  45;  Parma  No.  328, 
of  Monroe  County,  44 ;  Deposit  No.  582, 
of  Broome  County,  43 ;  Louisville  No. 
1310.  of  Otsego  County,  42 ;  Sprout 
Brook  No.  1121,  of  Montgomery  County, 
41 ;  Chateaugay  No.  964,  of  Franklin 
County.  40 ;  Eureka  No.  46,  of  Wayne 
County,  40. 

State  Master  Freestone  reports  that  30 
counties  in  New  York  State  made  gains 
in  membership  during  the  year,  as  against 
25  one  year  ago.  The  list  follows : 
Franklin,  246 ;  Monroe,  216 ;  Clinton, 
166 ;  Chautauqua,  107 ;  Essex,  104 ; 
Sullivan,  99;  Wayne,  83;  Delaware.  80; 
Oswego,  79;  Washington,  76;  Ontario, 
74  ;  Orleans,  63  ;  Ulster,  63  ;  Tioga,  59  ; 
Putnam,  50 ;  Erie,  49 ;  Orange,  46 ; 
Otsego,  41 ;  Greene,  32 ;  Rockland.  31 ; 
Herkimer,  31 ;  Cortland,  29  ;  Broome,  24  ; 
Jefferson.  22 ;  Tompkins,  21 ;  West¬ 
chester,  20;  Columbia,  14;  Wyoming,  9; 
Yates,  7 ;  Madison,  6. 

State  Master  Freestone  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  counties  as  having  been  on  the 
honor  roll  for  the  past  three  years,  show¬ 
ing  gains  each  year :  Monroe.  Clinton, 
Essex.  Ulster,  Tioga,  Greene,  Herkimer, 
Columbia  and  Yates.  These  have  been 
on  the  honor  roll  for  two  years :  Orleans, 
Sullivan,  Delaware,  Oswego,  Orange  and 
Westchester. 

To  every  Grange  in  New  York  State 
that  makes  a  net  gain  of  membership  of 
25  members  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1930,  a  prize  of  $5  in  gold  will  be  given 
at  the  *next  State  Grange  session. 

During  January  and  February,  one 
new  isubordinate  Grange  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  New  York  State,  Goodyear  Grange 
of  Otsego  County,  organized  January  15, 
by  County  Deputy  John  W.  Chase,  with 
25  charter  members.  Two  new  Juvenile 
Granges  have  <been  organized  also.  Rock 
City  Juvenile  of  Dutchess  County,  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mrs.  C’  ter  A.  Hogan, 
Juvenile  deputy,  with  20  charter  members, 
and  Scottsburg  Juvenile,  of  Livingston 
County  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Kidd,  Juvenile 
deputy,  with  26  charter  members.  Both 
Juveniles  being  organized  in  February. 

National  Master  L.  J.  Taber  has  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation  designating  the  dates 
in  the  various  Grange  States  on  which 
Saunders  Day  will  be  observed.  The 
first  Friday  in  May,  which  this  year 
comes  on  May  2,  has  been  designated  for 
New  York,  the  New  England  States, 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota.  The  proclamation  also 
permits  the  master  of  any  State  Grange 
to  name  Arbor  Day  as  Saunders  Day  if 
desired.  William  Saunders,  as  the  first 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  was  also 
a  noted  landscape  gardener,  designing  the 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery,  the 
grounds  about  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  Building  at  Washington,  and 
other  parks.  Saunders  Day  is  to  be 
observed  by  the  beautifying  of  Grange 
grounds,  home  surroundings,  church  and 
other  community  grounds,  such  as  ceme¬ 
teries,  etc. 

The  Home  Economics  committees  of 
New  lTork  State  added  over  $500  to  the 
Revolving  Scholarship  fund  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  during  the  past  year, 
the  exact  amount  reported  being  $528.55, 
although  the  retiring  chairman  of  the 
State  Grange  Home  Economics  committee 
states  that  more  than  that  amount  was 
given,  isome  gifts  to  the  fund  being  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  gifts,  so  that  the  exact 
amount  contributed  to  the  Scholarship 
fund  is  not  known. 


]Vt  ake 


START  her  off  with  Quaker 
State  Tractor  Oil  in  the 
crankcase— and  the  very  first 
job  you  tackle  you’ll  sense  the 
added  pep  —  in  that  sweeter 
purr  and  smoother  pull.  That 
tractor  of  yours  will  go  at  her 
job  like  a  horse  heading  home. 

And  that’s  because  she’s  get¬ 
ting  the  right  kind  of  lubrica¬ 
tion —  the  kind  of  lubrication 
that  is  made  especially  for  the 
job  of  keeping  a  tractor  up  and 
humming — it  makes  a  lot  of 
difference. 

Quaker  State  Tractor  Oils 
aren’t  just  “oils” — they  are 
specialized  tractor  oils,  made  for 
tractors  by  Quaker  State  en¬ 
gineers.  These  men  aren’t 
just  paper-and-pencil  experts, 
they’re  practical  tractor  men — 
men  who  study  tractors,  who 
know  tractors— and  who  know 
how  to  make  the  kind  of  oil  a 
tractor  needs. 


your  tractor 


Not  only  are  Quaker  State 
Tractor  Oils  made  especially 
for  tractors  —but  they  are  made 
from  especially  fine  crude  oil. 
Every  gallon  of  Quaker  State 
Tractor  Oil  is  made  from  100% 
pure  Pennsylvania  Grade 
Crude  Oil,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  the  very  finest  “base” 
a  tractor  oil  can  have. 

Try  Quaker  State  in  your 
tractor.  Buy  a  drum  at  your 
dealer’s — and  see  how  much 
sweeter  and  smoother  it  will 
make  your  tractor  perform! 

For  your  automobile  .  .  . 

Remember — from  every  gal¬ 
lon  of  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil, 
super- refining  removes  the 
quart  of  non -lubricating  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  every  gallon  of 
ordinary  oil.  And  in  its  place 
you  get  a  quart  of  the  finest 
lubricant  —  an  extra  quart  in 
every  gallon! 


I 


Tune  in  on  the  Quaker  State  Program  every  Friday  evening 
at  10  o’clock  E.  S.  T. —  coast-to-coast  Columbia  Network 


1 


Quaker  State  Specialized 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Tractor  Oils 


Refined  from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Go., 
Oil  City,  Pa. 


feel  more 
like  working 

than  it  ever  did  before! 
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NOWHERE  are  the  opportunities  for  home-making  and 
home-owning  greater  than  they  are  in  Canada.  Eighty-six 
per  cent,  of  Canadian  farmers  own  their  own  farms. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  farming  lie  within  the  borders  of  Canada.  Of  this  vast 
acreage  only  about  sixty  million  acres — about  one-sixth  of  the 
total — were  under  crop  in  1929.  The  remaining  five-sixths  offer 
the  world’s  greatest  opportunity  for  farming  development. 

All  branches  of  agriculture  afford  good  opportunities  to  the 
settler.  Rich  land  near  railroads  is  still  available  at  $15  to  $25 
per  acre.  Nearby  towns  have  up-to-date  shops  and  stores, 
theaters,  schools,  hospitals  and  churches.  Good  roads,  tele¬ 
phones,  rural  mail  delivery  and  other  conveniences.  Living 
conditions  equal  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

With  small  investment  and  high  average  yields  the  rewards  from, 
farming  are  attractive  to  good  settlers. 

Write  now  to  the  Canadian  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  for  literature  and  further  details  about 
farming  opportunities  in  Canada.  Address: 


C.  E.  S.  SMITH,  Dept.  D-64  J.  8.  RIORDON,  Dept.  D-64  M.  A.  BOWLBY,  Dept.  D-64 

Canadian  Government  Bureau  Canadian  Government  Bureau  Canadian  Government  Bureau 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  43  Manchester  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H.  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  A.  DELORME,  Dept.  D-64  W.  S.  NETHERY,  Dept.  D-64 
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SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all  I 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with- 1 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive- 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber  I 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 
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ROOF  COATING 


Our  “Royal’ 

Modern  Bathroom 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin. 

Complete  with  all  Fittings 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed 
Materials . 
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W  Hi  T  /V  I  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  113  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 
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STAINLESS  STEEL 

Cylinders —  Valves 
and  Piston  Rods  on 

MOUNT  GILEAD 

Power  Sprayers 

Traction,  Power  Take-off  or  Engine 

Have  been  in  use  for  more  than  five 
years  without  costing  one  cent  for 
repairs  or  loss  of  time  in  spraying. 
Cylinders  may  be  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  single 
wrench. 

The  Pump  lubricates 
itself.  Fully  enclosed. 
No  more  trouble  than 
the  transmission  of  an 
automobile.  A  sprayer 
for  every  purpose. 

SEND  THE  COUPON 
for  free  copy  of  “Orchard 
Products  News”  telling 
about  Stainless  Steel 
Cylinders. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC. — Looking  back  on  a  long 
life  of  hard  work,  which  in  his  later 
years  brought  forth  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  shipping  firms.  Captain  Robert 
Dollar,  S6  March  20  and  hale  and  hearty, 
said :  “It’s  fine  to  be  able  at  S6  to  be 
always  on  the  job.”  Captain  Dollar,  who 
rose  from  a  dishwasher  in  a  lumber 
camp  to  the  head  of  a  mighty  fleet  of 
freighters  and  passenger  ships,  celebrated 
his  birthday,  but  did  not  take  the  day 
off.  lie  was  at  work  in  his  office  which 
overlooks  San  Francisco  harbor. 

George  E.  Huekins  was  found  guilty 
in  district  court  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
March  20  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  The  verdict  came  after  the 
jury  had  been  out  25  hours.  Judge  F.  O. 
Ellison  granted  10  days  to  prepare  argu¬ 
ments  on  motion  of  Huckins’s  counsel 
for  a  new  trial.  Iluckins  faces  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  seven  years  in  prison,  or  a  fine 
of  $5,000  or  both,  or  one  year  in  county 
jail.  Hue-kins  and  his  father  Elmer  S. 
Huekins  of  Wisconsin,  are  alleged  to 
have  obtained  more  than  $3,000,000  in 
the  mid-West  in  the  last  three  years  in 
a  fraudulent  cigar  business,  run  on  a 
“get-rich-quick”  stock  basis. 

Fire  at  the  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  waterfront, 
which  started  at  10  P.  M.  March  22, 
destroyed  Pier  16,  more  than  half  of 
Pier  15.  and  a  large  quantity  of  freight. 
Both  piers  were  the  property  of  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  estimated 
the  loss  at  approximately  $1,500,000.  The 
blaze  is  believed  to  have  started  in  a 
loaders’  shanty  near  the  tracks  of  the 
Hoboken  Shore  Railway. 

Forest  fires  burned  over  more  than 
1,500  acres  in  New  York,  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  Mai’ch  24.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1.200  acres  were  laid  waste  in 
Orange,  Sullivan  and  Rockland  counties, 
New  York.  Fire  spread  over  300  acres 
on  property  of  the  Tamarack  Club  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  destroyed  tool  houses 
and  huge  trees  and  caused  electric  light 
and  telegraph  wires  to  fall  on  highways. 
Thirty-five  lines  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  were  put  out  of  commission. 
Fifty  acres  of  woodland  near  Weymouth, 
N.  J.,  and  a  two-story  hunting  lodge  were 
destroyed  by  fire  the  same  day. 

Three  persons  were  killed  March  24  in 
the  crash  of  a  cabin  biplane  owned  by 
Wallace  Berry.  The  motion  picture  actor 
was  not  aboard  when  the  ship  went  into 
a  tailspin  at  500  feet,  nosed  into  a  field 
near  Alhambra,  California,  with  terrific 
impact  and  burst  into  flames.  The 
victims  were,  George  Maves,  Berry’s 
pilot ;  his  wife,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Maves.  and 
Lynn  H.  Hayes,  another  pilot. 

The  fire  March  24  which  destroyed 
the  home  of  John  Fliss  at  No.  9  Alley 
Pond  Park,  Bayside,  Queens,  and  killed 
Fliss,  his  wife  and  four  children  and 
Charles  Korzan,  a  boarder,  was  caused  by 
a  lighted  cigarette  tossed  by  Korzan  from 
the  bed  where  he  lay  smoking.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Thomas  C.  Kadien  Jr. 
of  Queens  declared  after  an  investigation. 
Stanley  Fliss,  14.  the  only  remaining 
member  of  the  family,  said  there  had  been 
a  slight  fire  in  the  house  earlier  in  the 
evening,  started  when  Korzan  carelessly 
threw  a  lighted  cigarette  from  his  bed. 
This  fire  was  extinguished  before  it  did 
any  damage. 

March  25  James  E.  Pigott,  a  planter 
of  Washington  Parish.  La.,  was  sent  to 
Atlanta  penitentiary  for  18  months  on 
a  charge  of  peonage.  According  to  com¬ 
plaining  witnesses,  his  Negro  farm  hands 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  slavery. 


WASHINGTON.  —  A  trade  commis- 
ioner  for  the  Government  of  India  will 
oon  be  stationed  in  New  York,  the 
lepartment  of  Commerce  was  informed 
larch  19.  This  official  will  be  one  of 
ix  going  to  great  trade  centres  in  ac- 
ordance  with  plans  of  the  Indian 
Tovernment  for  a  commercial  foreign 
ervice  of  its  own. 

An  anti-monopoly  amendment  by  Sen- 
tor  Norris  (R.,  Neb.),  denying  tariff 
iroteetion  to  manufacturers  and  distri¬ 
butors  who  constitute  a  monopoly  or 
estrain  trade  and  competition  by  agree¬ 
ments,  was  put  into  the  Tariff  Bill  March 
0,  by  a  vote  of  41  to  34. 

Continued  high  homicide  rates  througli- 
ut  the  United  States  prevailed  during 
929,  according  to  statistics  prepared  for 
n  insurance  trade  paper,  by  Frederick 
j,  Hoffman,  insurance  statistician.  The 
ituation,  Dr.  Hoffman  writes,  is  such 
s  to  cause  grave  concern,  and  one  which 
eems  to  defy  explanation  and  _  remedy 
like.  The  rate  in  thirty-one  cities  with 
n  aggregate  population  close  to  40,000,- 
00  was  10.5  per  100,000  population  for 
he  past  year,  which  compares. with  rates 
or  the  previous  year  of  1.|3  in  Canada, 
1.5  in  England*  and  Wales. 

Receipts  from  the  first  quarterly  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  on  corporate  and  individual 
ncomes  for  1929  appear  likely  to  total 
between  $530,000,000  and  $540,000,000, 
iceording  to  figures  compiled  March  23, 
md  it  is  indicated,  therefore,  that  the 
tlarch  payments  this  year  will  fall  off 
ess  than  12  per  cent  from  the  total  of 
£595,000,000  in  March  last  year.  The 
;stimate  means  that  stock  market  losses 
iave  resulted  in  deductions  that,  reduced 
axes  by  something  like  $25,000,000. 
rhis  basis  is  reached  by  figuring  that  the 
reduction  of  1  per  cent  in  the  normal  tax 
•ut  from  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000  off 
the  receipts,  .so  the  Treasury  was  entitled 
to  expect  less  than  $565,000,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  total.  When 
Congress  allowed  the  1  per  cent  reduction 
on  incomes  of  1929  it  was  expected  to 


cut  $160,000,000  from  the  tax  receipts 
Late  calculations,  however,  show  this 
reduction  will  not  curtail  the  total  by  the 
expected  amount  of  $40,000,000  on  each 
of  the  four  quarterly  payments.  Treasury 
expectations  now  are  for  a  loss  of  only 
about  $30,000,000  on  this  account  in 
the  March  collections. 

Assailed  by  Democrats  and  insurgent 
Republicans  as  “the  Grundy  billion”  and 
as  the  “worst  piece  of  tariff  making  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic,”  the  Hawley- 
8 moot  measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
March  24  by  a  vote  of  53  to  31.  Twenty- 
six  Democrats  and  five  insurgents  voted 
against  the  bill,  but  threats  were  made 
that  if  some  of  the  Senate  provisions 
were  eliminated  in  conference  more 
strength  would  be  thrown  against  it. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  nearly  seven  months 
of  debate  in  the  Senate,  a  discussion  of 
unprecedented  length  in  tariff  history, 
the  measure  was  sent  back  to  the  House 
for  consideration-  and  reference  to  a  con¬ 
ference  committee  of  the  two  chambers 
to  adjust  their  differences. 

The  Department  of  Justice  March  24 
opened  its  case  against  the  $900,000,000 
merger  proposed  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York,  filing  in  the  District  Court 
at  St.  Louis  a  brief  which  it  made  public 
here. .  It  contested  the  legality  of  the 
combination  on  the  ground  that  it  violated 
the  1912  dissolution  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  forbade  regrouping  of  the 
units  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  of  which  both  were  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  The  pi’oposed  merger  was  an¬ 
nounced  formally  February  22  after  the 
Department  of  Justice  declined  to  give 
an  advisory  opinion  on  its  legality. 

The  Canadian  government  has  opened 
negotiations  with  the  United  States 
which  are  expected  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  whereby  clearance  will  be  re¬ 
fused  liquor  -shipments  destined  for  this 
country  on  the  ground  that  their  impor¬ 
tation  is  forbidden  by  American  law. 

Chairman  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  expressed  the  conviction  March 
24  that  the  farm  export  debenture  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Senate  tariff  bill  could  not 
be  made  operative.  The  chairman  re¬ 
called  the  protest  of  importing  countries 
when  France  recently  announced  a  bounty 
of  about  20  cents  a  bushel  on  certain 
grades  of  French  wheat  put  in  export 
trade.  In  some  instances,  he  said,  the 
result  was  tantamount  to  boycott.  The 
board  was  not  opposed  to  the  debenture 
plan  which  the  Senate  bill  proposes  to 
make  operative  on  option  of  the'  board, 
Mr.  Legge  -stated,  but  it  did  not  believe 
the  plan  could  be  enforced.  Mr.  Legge 
expressed  opposition  to  the  opening  of 
new  farm  lands  in  the  West  by  irrigation 
and  other  reclamation  projects  on  the 
premise  that  it  would  add  to  the 
agricultural  surplus. 


Campanulas  Survive 
Neglect 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  by 
Mother  Bee  on  Campanulas.  I  would 
like  to  give  a  little  experience  with  Cam¬ 
panula  persieifolia  or  peach-leaved  Cam¬ 
panula.  About  20  years  ago  I  had  both 
the  white  and  blue  varieties  in  my  hardy 
borders.  There  came  a  time  when  busi¬ 
ness  prevented  giving  borders  the  proper 
care.  They  were  in  a  sort  of  wild  state, 
all  run  together.  The  Campanulas  were 
all  killed  out.  For  more  than  eight  years 
1  had  none  of  them.  About  three  years 
ago  two  blue  ones  appeared  under  the 
heavy  growth  of  Phlox.  Then  about  70 
feet  from  the  border  on  the  edge  of  an 
old  cellar  hole  a  clump  of  white  appeared 
in  the  grass,  and  bloomed  profusely.  I 
was  so  pleased  I  dug  up  all  these  plants, 
separated  them  into  single  branches,  and 
set  them  in  the  garden.  Each  piece  de¬ 
veloped  into  fine  clumps,  blooming  the 
next  year.  These  in  turn  were  torn  to 
single  pieces  again  and  produced  a  large 
bed  of  the  most  beautiful  Campanulas. 

I  favor  these  above  all  Campanulas, 
perfectly  hardy  and  easy  to  multiply. 
They  are  more  graceful  in  appearance 
than  the  other  varieties.  If  Mother  Bee 
has  never  tried  this  variety  she  would 
find  it  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  her 
others.  I  have  had  one  little  piece  sep¬ 
arated  from  parent  plant  in  the  Spring 
multiply  to  a  solid  clump  six  inches 
across  in  good  garden  soil.  I  always 
look  for  all  these  home  experiences  along 
the  lines  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables ; 
yes,  and  poultry  too,  for  that  is  my  prin¬ 
cipal  work  now.  W.  E.  HARRIS 

Massachusetts. 


Converting  Cesspools  into 
Septic  Tanks 

I  note  question  on  page  109  about 
sewage  disposal.  I  know  of  a  number 
of  cesspools  in  the  North  that  have  been 
easily  converted  into  septic  tanks.  All 
these  have  gone  many  years  without 
opening  for  cleaning  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  One  was  put  in  over  30  years 
ago  and  has  never  given  any  trouble. 

The  method  was  simple.  A  second, 
smaller,  cesspool  was  dug  a  little  distance 
from  the  first  and,  when  possible,  a  foot 
or  two  down  hill  from  the  first.  The  two 
were  connected  by  a  short  length  of  drain 
pipe  near  the  top  of  each.  Both  were 
covered  with  large  logs  and  a  foot  or  so 
of  earth  to  keep  out  the  light  and  the 
air.  Bacteria  converts  the  solids  into 
liquids  both  Summer  and  Winter  if  light 
and  air  are  kept  away.  u.  u.  w. 
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Some  Grafting  Experience 

In  answer  to  F.  H.,  page  345,  the 
statement  is  made,  “Scions  should  be  cut 
before  they  start  growth,”  which  is  true. 
But  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
some  experience  of  mine  demonstrates. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  with  whom  I 
was  slightly  acquainted  called  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  fruit  tree  agent.  We  engaged 
in  conversation  and  he  told  of  a  man 
giving  him  a  few  sweet  apples  of  a  very 
exceptionally  fine  flavor.  The  owner  said 
they  grew  on  a  chance  seedling  tree.  They 
were  so  good  the  agent,  on  seeing  the 
man  later,  expressed  a  wish  for  a  few 
scions,  and  the  owner  told  him  he  could 
have  them  by  coming  after  them.  I  re¬ 
marked  that  I  wished  I  could  get  some 
also.  The  agent  said  he  would  go  after 
them  if  he  could  get  some  one  to  set  them. 
I  told  him  *he  could  set  them  himself  if 
he  -was  careful  enough,  and  told  him 
what  the  essentials  were.  He  said,  “I 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  get  the 
scions  and  bring  some  of  them  to  you. 
You  set  them  and  instruct  me  while  I 
look  on,  then  I  will  go  home  and  try 
setting  mine.  Time  passed  and  I  had 
about  forgotten  the  incident,  when  one 
morning,  after  apple  trees  were  leafing 
out,  the  agent's  car  came  into  the  yard 
and  he  told  me  he  had  brought  my  scions. 
He  had  them  in  his  hand,  a  little  bunch 
of  grafting  wood  with  the  leaves  out 
probably  about  one-fourth  full  size.  I 
looked  them  over ;  they  were  fresh  cut 
that  morning,  and  the  small  leaves  had 
not  yet  wilted. 

I  told  him  I  was  afraid  they  would  not 
grow  at  that  advanced  stage,  but  that  I 
would  set  dhem  and  he  could  learn  how 
it  was  done  at  any  rate.  He  watched 
me  closely,  the  first  grafting  he  had  ever 
seen  done,  and  then  went  home  and  set 
his  share  of  the  scions.  Greatly  to  my 
surprise  every  scion  grew.  And  my  friend 
told  me  afterward  that  every  one  that 
he  set  grew  also,  and  we  both  now  have 
trees  of'bearing  age  from  those  leafed-out 
scions. 

Again  last  Spring  I  had  a  few  pear 
and  plum  trees  from  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fruit  Testing  Association,  cutting  them 
back  before  setting  out  I  saved  the  trim¬ 
mings  and  kept  them  in  the  cellar, 
wrapped  tightly  in  paper  and  laid  on  the 
earth  floor,  till  I  found  a  convenient  time 
to  set  them.  When  the  grafting  was 
done  the  buds  on  the  scions  had  swelled 
perceptibly,  some  on  the  point  of  burst¬ 
ing  open,  some  had  already  burst  open. 
Practically  all  of  the  pear  scions  lived 
and  grew  finely,  but  not  one  of  the  plum 
scions  grew.  They  kept  plump  for  over 
a  month  after  setting  and  some  of  the 
buds  showed  green  but  never  got  any 
farther.  But  what  I  wanted  particularly 
to  relate  follows.  I  had  more  pear 
scions  than  I  needed  and  knowing  that  a 
relative  had  some  volunteer  seedling  pear- 
trees  he  wanted  grafted  I  took  them  to 
his  place  and  grafted  his  trees.  Pear 
trees  were  in  nearly  full  leaf  by  this 
time  and  I  used  the  bark  method  of 
grafting  that  I  saw  described  in  The  R. 
X.-Y.  last  Spring,  with  most  of  them.  My 
relative  wanted  one  tree  grafted  to 
Bartlett,  but  my  scions  were  all  Ewart. 
So  I  cut  some  scions  from  a  nearby 
Bartlett  tree,  removed  the  leaves  and  set 
them,  using  the  cleft  method  for  these. 
They  grew  but  were  only  five  or  six 
inches  long  in  the  Fall  while  some  of  the 
Ewart  bark  grafts  were  over  two  feet. 

Of  course  dormant  scions  are  prefer¬ 
able  but  under  special  circumstances  one 
need  not  -hesitate  to  set  apple  or  pear 
scions  that  have  been  cut  and  stored  even 
if  the  buds  are  swelling  slightly  or  to 
cut  them  from  a  tree  and  set  immediately 
when  they  are  even  further  advanced. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  ernest  hopkins. 


Garden  Notes  from  Oregon 

I  wonder  how  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  have  a-  hobby — a*  real  hobby  that 
gives  a  change  of  action .  and  something 
new  and  inspiring  to  see  and  think  about 
every  day?  Let  me  suggest  gardening  as 
a  pleasing,  healthful  and  satisfying  hobby, 
and  right  now,  when  there  are  so  many 
evidences  of  an  increasing  public  interest 
in  the  growing  of  beautiful  flowers,  de¬ 
licious  fruits  and  nourishing  vegetables, 
is  the  time  to  begin  your  hobby.  So  get 
busy  with  some  of  the  wonderful  new 
seed  catalogs  and  read  and  plan  and 
dream  till  you  are  so  enthused  you  are 
ready  to  ride  your  hobby  to  the  limit  in 
order  to  have  A-l  garden  this  year.  You 
will  find  health,  happiness  and  delight  in 
stirring  the  soil,  planting  the  seed,  watch¬ 


ing  the  growth  and  reaping  the  harvest. 

When  the  warm  Spring  days  come  we 
nearly  all  get  busy  making  garden,  but 
too  often  our  enthusiasm  ends  there,  for 
when  the  heat  of  the  Summer  comes  and 
the  countless  weeds,  bugs,  worms  and 
moles  get  busy  we  are  likely  to  grow 
weary  just  when  our  work  is  most  need¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  garden  tool  that  is  sure 
death  to  weeds  and  that  makes  cultivating 
a  mere  pastime.  It  is  a  weeder,  mulcher 
and  cultivator  all  in  one.  A  woman  with 
this  tool  can  do  more  work  in  a  given 
time  than  10  men  with  hoes,  for  as  per¬ 
haps  you  know  from  experience,  it  is 
slow,  tedious,  back-breaking  work  to  kill 
weeds,  break  up  the  crust  and  make  a 
mulch  with  a  hoe.  On  ground  free  from 
trash  and  clods  these  cultivators  can  be 
used  with  ease  as  fast  as  you  can  walk. 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  the  ground 
tries  to  have  some  kind  of  a  garden  each 
year,  but  by  a  little  move  study,  thought, 
care  and  work  better  vegetables  and  a 
greater  variety  may  be  produced  and  en¬ 
joyed.  Try  out  some  new  varieties  of 
vegetables  each  year  and  you  will  have 
a  fine  list  soon.  Do  you  know  lemon 
cucumbers,  eocozelle,  udo,  celery  cabbage, 
endive,  romaine  lettuce,  sprouting  broc¬ 
coli,  Brussels  sprouts,  coreless  carrots, 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn.  Table  Queen 
squash  or  leeks?  You  will  find  these  and 
many  others  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  nour¬ 
ishing  addition  to  your  vegetable  diet. 

Why  all  this  furor  about  eating  more 
green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit  and  less 
meat  and  starch  foods?  Why?  Because 
a  goodly  variety  of  green  vegetables  and 
fresh  fruits  added  to  our  daily  fare  will 
practically  immunize  us  from  many  ail¬ 
ments.  Time  was,  and  not  many  years 
ago  either,  when  it  was  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  combination  green  vege¬ 
table  salad  at  a  hotel  or  cafeteria,  or  to 
get,  at  a  grocery  store,  the  vegetables  to 
make  such  a  salad.  But  in  the  past  20 
years  the  greengrocery  trade  in  the  cities 
has  grown  from  almost  nothing  to  a 
trade  needing  hustling  wholesale  houses 
in  each  city  just  to  handle  the  green 
vegetables  and  fresh  fruits,  and  what 
have  been  the  results?  A  great  decline  in 
catarrhal  diseases,  sore  throats,  tonsilitis, 
rheumatism,  etc.,  where  green  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruit  are  used  daily.  What 
does  this  all  suggest  to  us  garden  grow¬ 
ers?  Just  to  grow  and  to  eat  a  goodly 
supply  and  variety  of  vegetables  so  we 
will  be  able  to  say  goodby  to  our  doctor 
and  our  medicine  chest. 

Besides  if  we  make  our  gardens  work 
full  time  (early  and  late,  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer,  Fall  and  here  in  Oregon  in  the 
wonderful  Willamette  Valley,  we  can  say 
Winter)  we  will  not  be  troubled  much 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  form 
of  grocery  bills. 

Do  I  hear  many  say,  “My  family  don’t 
like  vegetables?”  We  can  learn  to  like 
food  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  eat¬ 
ing  if  we  want  to  or  have  to.  Many  of 
us  had  to  learn  to  like  certain  foods  as 
bananas,  celery,  olives,  tomatoes,  yes,  and 
salads. 

If  you  make  several  plantings  of  beans, 
peas,  sweet  corn,  carrots,  -lettuce,  spin¬ 
ach  and  radishes  about  tw-o  weeks  apart, 
you  can  enjoy  these  nourishing  vegetables 
through  a  much  longer  season.  Then  late 
in  July  or  in  August  plant  radishes, 
turnips,  carrots,  lettuce  and  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage  for  a  Fall  garden.  By  the  way, 
have  you  tried  this  delicious  salad  vege¬ 
table,  Chinese  cabbage?  It  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  lettuce,  and  is  very  easy  to 
grow  in  a  Fall  garden,  as  it  likes  cool 
weather. 

In  our  mild  climate  we  can  generally 
have  green  vegetables  from  our  garden 
up  to  Thanksgiving,  and  our  root  crops — -* 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  and  potatoes, 
we  dig  fresh  from  the  garden  all  Winter 
as  we  need  them.  We  had  over  a  foot 
of  snow  on  the  ground  this  year  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  remained  three  weeks,  but  no  harm 
done  to  our  Winter  root  crop. 

Last  year  we  put  in  a  large  planting  of 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  late  in  June; 
had  four  plantings,  the  first  in  April.  We 
had  roasting  ears  from  August  till  No¬ 
vember.  The  last  planting  was  the  best 
flavored. 

If  you  use  a  pressure  cooker  and  have 
a  well-kept  garden  to  draw  from  the  per¬ 
plexing  problem  of  how  to  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  palatable  food  at  a  minimum  cost 
will  be  solved.  e.  m.  s. 

Oregon. 


Cleaning  Out  a  Chimney 

The  article  referring  to  creosote  in 
chimneys  called  to  mind  our  experience. 
Someone  advised  burning  potato  parings 
in  stove.  We  .tried  it  out.  As  we  sat 
in  the  house  nearest  the  chimney  eve¬ 
nings  after  burning  potato  parings  (raw 
ones)  we  would  hear  stuff  dropping  in 
the  chimney  over  quite  a  period  of  time. 
Then  one  day  our  chimney  refused  to 
draw.  On  examination  there  was  a  place 
two  feet  above  pipe  hole  sealed  over  all 
but  a  hole  about  1)4  inches  in  diameter. 
I  removed  two  bricks  just  above  this  and 
had  a  wonderful  time  all  by  myself 
chiseling  this  mass  of  stuff  out  of'  the 
way.  There  was  a  sort  of  shelf  in  the 
chimney  caused  by  a  wider  brick  on 
which  material  had  collected  until  a  space 
three  inches  deep  was  formed.  The  tarry 
mess  dropping  had  lodged  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  become  hardened  until  it 
reached  across  .the  chimney.  We  obtained 
at  least  three  pecks  of  this  material  by 
burning  the  parings.  But  by  all  means 
watch  the  chimney  carefully  so  as  not 
to  let  it  become  obstructed  as  our  did. 

Massachusetts.  w.  e.  hakris. 


ries  at  COLDWATER,  OHIO 
and  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


With  this  machine  you  can’t 
jam  the  feed  or  run  the  load 
into  the  idle  cylinders 


be  sure  to  see  the 

1930  New  Idea 

the  ONLY  Spreader  With 
the  Automatic  Feed  Safety 

IT  is  characteristic  that  NEW  IDEA  should  in¬ 
vent  and  perfect  the  trouble-preventing  Automatic 
Feed  Safety,  just  as  it  has  led  the  way  in  so  many 
other  spreader  improvements.  This  new  device,  found 

only  on  the  1930  NEW 
IDEA,  automatically  shuts 
off  the  feed  when  you  stop 
the  beaters.  It  prevents  accidental 
crowding  of  the  load  into  the  cyl¬ 
inders,  with  consequent  annoy¬ 
ance,  delays  and  breakage. 


Lime  Spreading 
Attachment 


Turns  any  Model  8  NEW  IDEA  into  a 
perfect  one-man  Lime  Spreader.  No 
shoveling  back  of  load,  no  dusty  labor. 
Controlled  feeds,  1)4  d> 

to  5  tons  per  acre.  u) 

Large  capacity.  At¬ 
tached  in  30  minutes. 


dusty  labor. 
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See  your  dealer 


Before  the  Spring  rush  begins,  be 
sure  to  drop  in  at  your  dealer’s  and 
see  the  1930  NEW  IDEA  — not 
merely  because  it  is  the  only  spread¬ 
er  with  the  Automatic  Feed  Safety, 
but  because  it  is  the  finest  spreader 
and  the  bestvalue  that  your  money 
can  buy.  All  NEW  IDEA  Spreaders 
carry  a  full  year’s  guarantee  against 
breakage. 

or  write  for  circular 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 

Spreaders,  T wo'Row  Corn  Pickers,  Husker-Shredders, 

Transplanters,  Corn  Shellers,  Portable  Elevators,  DDICE 
Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Rakes,  Gasoline  Engines 

BRANCHES :  Harrisburg.  Pa.;  Madison,  Wis.:  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Syracuse,- 
N.  Y.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Moline,  Ill.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind  • 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Oakland,  Calif.;  Omaha,  Nebr. 


f.O.B.  Factory 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE.  N.  Y.  IS 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


The  Old  Reliable 

i  HAMMOND’S 
1  Insecticides 
f  and  Fungicides 

Backed  By 

SO  Years’  Experience’ 
Favorites  of  Careful  Grower * 


s 


Hammond’s  Slug-Shot 

For  Leaf  Eating  Insects,  Bean  Beetles 
and  other  Beetles,  Insects  and  Worms. 


h  Hammond’s  Grape  Dust 

r  H1  ff  l  ni  All  t  f  An  tvillrlniTT  n  „  rl  miof  r, 


i 


Efficient  for  mildew  and  rust  on  Sweet 
Peas,  Roses,  Violets,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Cranberries,  Onion  • 
Smut,  Rust  Mite  on  the  Orange,  etc. 

A  diffusible  light  weight  powder  for 
the  prevention  of  powdery  mildew  and 
other  plant  diseases.  Also  used  as  a 
spray.  Economical  and  effective. 

Hammond’s  Thrip  Juice 

A  contact  insecticide  for  Thrips,  Aphis, 
Red  Spider,  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bugs, 
Soft  Scale.  Midge,  etc.  Effective  and 
very  economical. 

*  Hammond’s  Copper  Solution 

For  Black  Spot  and  Rust  ou  Roses, 
Tomato  Blight  and  Rot,  Mignonette 
Disease,  etc. 

Hammond’s  Weed  Killer 

In  quart,  gallon,  5  gallons  and  barrels. 
Kills  all  unwanted  vegetation.  Low 
in  price  but  efficient. 

Sold  everywhere  by  seedsmen  and 
dealers  in  horticultural  supplies.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  send  us  his 
address.  Write  for  literature. 

Hammond’s 

Paint  and 
Slug-Shot  Works 

Beacon,  New  York 


JLL. 


M  rtf’  * 


GOOD  PRUNING 


means  better  trees  and  better  fruit.  It  is  easy  to 
do  good  work  with  the  BARTLETT  COMPOUND 
LEVER  PRUNEK8.  Used  and  endorsed  by  experts. 
We  make  a  complete  line  of  Pruning  equipment; 
shears,  saws,  trimmers,  etc. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
BARTLETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
8033  E.  Grand  Blvd.  Detroit,  Mich. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


OLD  STOVE 

LININGS 


MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW 

FOR  ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS 

When  your  firebricks  crack,  warp 
or  fall  out  don’t  bother  to  get  a 
new  set— just  use  the  old  bricks 
and  cement  them  together  with 

IGNISITE 

THE  NEW  SCIENTIFIC 
PLASTIC  FIREBRICK 

Use  the  coupon  below  and  get 
free  a  little  booklet  telling  all  about 
how  this  is  done  between  meals. 

THE  M.  W.  KELLOGG  CO. 

225  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Send  ine  your  Booklet  on  “How  Stove  Lining  Can 
Be  Instantly  Repaired.” 

Name . . . 

Address . 

City . State . 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  FABER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  80th  Street, New  Fork 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


No  Taint  of  Bunk 

In  all  the  years  I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have 
never  discovered  the  slightest  hint  of  bunk.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  four  square.  Long  live  the  good  old  paper. 

West  Virginia.  E.  E.  mc  dougal. 

N  ITS  full  significance  the  above  letter  is  the  high¬ 
est  praise  a  farm  paper  could  hope  to  merit.  In 
essence  it  means  that  nothing  is  printed  in  it  to 
gain  applause,  or  for  mere  show,  or  to  pretend  a 
concern  for  one  thing  while  actually  working  for 
another.  To  put  it  affirmatively,  it  means  sincerity. 
These  qualities  should  be  expected.  They  should  be 
found  in  all  publications.  If  they  were  they  would 
create  no  comment.  Those  displaying  insincerity 
and  deception  would  simply  be  condemned.  There 
would  be  no  special  praise  for  a  righteous  publica¬ 
tion  because  it  would  only  be  one  of  a  class.  It 
would  not  he  a  conspicuous  exception.  "Bunk”  is, 
however,  a  proper  term  to  apply  to  a  great  volume 
of  propaganda,  deception  and  pretense  which  now 
finds  its  way  into  public  print.  We  speak  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  farmer,  and  the  amount  of  “bunk” 
served  up  for  his  consumption  and  confusion  is  ap¬ 
palling.  When  anything  is  to  be  put  over  on  the 
farmer,  it  is  dressed  up  as  something  devised  for  his 
exclusive  benefit.  His  hardships  and  his  wrongs  are 
related  and  he  is  made  to  feel  that  at  least  the 
farm  is  recognized  as  an  economic  factor  in  the 
State  or  nation.  Only  those  in  a  position  to  know 
the  purpose  of  it  all  discover  the  short  paragraphs 
of  exceptions  or  compromises,  apparently  harmless 
in  themselves,  which  clearly  spell  out  the  “joker” 
and  reveal  the  political  or  financial  scheme  behind 
the  story.  In  recent  years  this  form  of  propaganda 
has  greatly  increased.  Today  there  is  more  of  it 
than  ever  before,  and  when  discriminating  readers 
find  no  hint  of  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  frankly  admit 
a  pride  in  the  success  of  our  conscious  effort  to  keep 
The  R.  N.-Y.  free  from  any  taint  of  bunk. 

* 

HE  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  egg  pool,  started 
five  years  ago  by  a  group  of  .farm  women,  has 
developed  into  a  large  business.  Last  year  it  in¬ 
cluded  26,840,184  eggs  or  2,236,682  dozen  valued  at 
$540,000 ;  823,743  lbs.  of  dressed  poultry  valued  at 
$184,000,  and  39,561  lbs.  of  live  poultry  valued  at 
$6,000  or  a  total  turnover  of  $730,000  for  the  year. 
The  egg  business  increased  in  1929  over  56  per  cent 
and  the  dressed  poultry  67  per  cent.  The  pool  now 
handles  about  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  production 
of  eggs  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  Mrs. 
Bertha  Holmes,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  original 
president,  still  holds  that  office,  and  five  ’other 
farmers’  wives  are  on  the  board  of  directors.  It  is 
truly  a  “business  proposition”  handled  in  a  business 
way. 

* 

NEW  method  of  conducting  a  garden  plowing 
business  is  reported  to  us  from  Virginia.  The 
man  doing  this  has  a  van  capacious  enough  to  trans¬ 
port  his  two  horses  as  well  as  his  plow  and  harrow. 
When  he  arrives  at  a  job,  the  horses  and  tools  are 
unloaded  and,  when  done,  he  loads  up  and  moves 
on  to  the  next  place.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
town,  many  jobs  can  be  done  in  one  day.  Of  course 
the  van  is  used  for  various  purposes  at  other  times 
of  year.  Many  people  with  gardens  near  towns 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  them  plowed  or  had 
to  do  with  a  sort  of  half  job  with  one  horse,  not 
so  good  as  hand  spading.  They  welcome  such  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  real  plowing  done  by  man  and 
team  handy  at  the  work  through  experience.  Just 
what  those  horses  think  about  all  this  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  been  well  enough  acquainted 
with  some  horses  possessed  of  enough  horse  sense  to 


take  in  the  humor  of  the  situation  and  realize  that 
gasoline,  instead  of  putting  them  out  of  business, 
is  merely  saving  them  some  steps  on  the  road. 

* 

ASTERN  farmers  wTho  raise  or  intend  to  raise 
beef  cattle  point  to  developments  that  strength¬ 
en  iheir  faith  in  this  class  of  livestock.  These  de¬ 
velopments  evidence  an  organized  interest  in  a 
broader  and  better-balanced  animal  industry  in  the 
East.  A  number  of  beef  herds  have  been  established 
in  this  region  in  the  past  10  years.  Most  of  them 
are  making  a  profit  or  paying  their  way.  Well-bred 
cattle  for  fattening  can  be  raised  about  as  cheaply 
in  the  East  as  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
Carloads  of  steers  fattened  in  eastern  feed  lots,  and 
4-H  club  calves  fed  to  varying  degrees  of  finish  by 
eastern  boys  and  girls  make  good  to  excellent 
profits,  on  the  average.  Breeding  stock  with  which 
to  found  farm  beef  herds  in  the  East  is  available — 
locally  in  some  cases — at  comparatively  low  prices. 
Beef  cattle  supply  and  demand  conditions  are  more 
favorable  to  producers  than  those  affecting  any  other 
class  of  livestock  at  present.  Large  numbers  of  east¬ 
ern  farm-owners  are  anxious  to  find  a  means  of  con¬ 
verting  surplus  grass  and  hay  and  some  canning 
wastes  into  a  profitable  product.  Some  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  and  shows  set  up  in  recent  years  are 
useful  to  eastern  beef  cattle  producers  in  educational 
and  business  ways.  These  include  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Stock  Show,  the  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg  and 
Lancaster  shows  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  4-H  calf 
club  shows  at  these  and  other  places.  A  half-dozen 
successful  beef  cutting  demonstrations  have  been 
held  since  the  first  of  the  year  in  as  many  up-State 
cities,  and  10  days  ago  one  of  the  first  beef  cattle 
events  of  its  kind  in  the  East  took  place  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Association 
at  Briarcliff  Farms  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
a  field  day,  with  a  program  of  instruction  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  designed  to  stress  the  fundamentals  of 
beef  cattle  production.  There  are,  to  say  the  least, 
strong  indications  that  beef  cattle  have  a  place  in 
eastern  agriculture. 

* 

WO  years  ago  a  midwest  farmer  bought  and, 
with  his  family,  moved  onto  an  eastern  farm.  It 
Tvas  advertised  by  the  owner.  The  midwesterner 
personally  inspected  the  farm,  and  gathered  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  local  community.  He  and  the 
owner  then  agreed  on  price  and  terms.  At  the  court¬ 
house  they  obtained  the  necessary  legal  papers,  as 
well  as  advice  in  regard  to  signatures  and  a  few 
other  details.  Both  parties  concerned  had  dealt 
frankly  in  person  with  each  other.  The  outcome 
was  based  on  full  information.  Man  to  man,  face 
to  face,  the  business  that  they  transacted  was 
mutually  satisfactory.  This  is  a  sensible  way  in 
which  to  sell  and  buy  a  farm  in  any  State,  and  it 
embodies  the  principles  and  ideals  on  which  to  in¬ 
sist  where  a  third  party  or  agent  represents  the 
owner. 

*  • 

E  ARE  often  asked  about  sunflowers  for 
silage.  The  idea  is  appealing  as  one  notes 
the  enormous  growth  sunflowers  will  make.  Oc¬ 
casionally  some  one  reports  favorably  on  a  sun¬ 
flower  silage  job,  but  most  people  are  likely  to  get 
disgusted  with  the  attempt  to  harvest  these  enor¬ 
mous  plants,  which  cut  hard  and  break  badly  as 
well  as  flopping  over  on  the  machine  and  man  driv¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  not  wise  to  plant  sunflowers  with  corn. 
The  silage  would  be  good,  but  the  job  of  getting  it 
into  the  silo  would  be  bad  and,  unless  the  sunflowers 
are  thinly  scattered  they  will  kill  out  the  corn.  For 
those  who  want  to  try  sunflowers,  planting  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  and  six  inches  in  the  row  may  be 
recommended.  One  cultivation  can  be  given.  A 
small  area  in  sunflowers  alone  can  be  hand-cut 
with  a  heavy  corn  knife,  to  be  alternated  with  corn 
when  cutting.  That  will  make  a  clean  job,  less 
bothersome  than  cutting  with  machine. 

* 

EAVINES  from  canneries  are  useful  for  live¬ 
stock  feeding,  either  as  silage  or  hay,  but  are 
difficult  to  cure  dry.  The  Wisconsin  station  is  try¬ 
ing  the  experiment  of  running  these  vines  through 
a  furnace  as  they  come  from  the  vinery,  making  a 
crisp  sweet  hay  suitable  for  feeding  lambs  or  other 
stock.  This  is  on  practically  the  same  principle  as 
the  artificial  drying  of  Alfalfa  by  running  it  over 
an  endless  belt  through  a  chamber  in  which  a  power¬ 
ful  hot  air  blast  is  thrown,  drying  a  thickness  of 
eight  inches  in  about  half  an  hour,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  some  years  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  product,  but  it  is 
at  present  adapted  only  to  large  operations. 


YEARS  ago  windmills  were  seen  on  a  great  many 
farms,  pumping  water  and  running  grinders. 
The  gasoline  engine  and  electric  current  have  dis¬ 
placed  this  wind  power  to  a  large  extent,  though 
windmills  are  still  seen.  Careful  tests  of  their  value 
for  water  supply  made  for  seven  months  at  the 
Georgia  State  College,  showed  only  10  days  during 
that  time  when  the  windmill  failed  to  pump  the  400 
gallons  of  water  needed  daily  at  that  special  place. 
Around  200  windmills  were  erected  on  farms  in 
Alabama  during  1929. 

* 

OWERFUL  searchlights  now  play  nightly 
through  the  sky  in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
the  beacons  for  guiding  night-flying  planes  bearing 
mail  or  passengers.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
beacons  is  at  Winnipeg,  Canada.  It  is  2,000,000  can¬ 
dle  power  and  can  be  seen  135  miles  in  a  clear  night. 
Airplane  service  is  a  wonderful  convenience  in  this 
far  northwestern  country,  as  it  takes  mail  and  pas¬ 
sengers  quickly  over  forests  and  waters  where  sur¬ 
face  travel  would  be  very  slow. 

* 

USTRAL1A  and  New  Zealand  send  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  apples  to  Europe.  Reports  are  that 
this  season  the  total  shipments  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  ship  more 
than  double  the  quantity  sent  last  year,  and  may 
exceed  the  1928  record  of  nearly  5,000,000  boxes. 
These  apples  are  likely  to  arrive  earlier  than  usual, 
and  shorten  the  demand  for  American  apples  after 
early  April. 

* 

HAT  method  of  pruning  pears,  described  by  Mr. 
Reber  on  page  453,  keeps  the  trees  just  where 
the  growers  want  them.  Instead  of  running  up  into 
the  heavens,  as  a  pear  tree  will  do  if  it  has  its  own 
way,  these  are  kept  down  to  reasonable  step-ladder 
height,  so  that  picking  is  a  safe  and  convenient 
job,  and  the  pears,  by  this  system  of  pruning,  are 
practically  all  of  the  marketable  size  desired.  Such 
trees  are  not  ornamental,  looking  rather  as  though 
they  had  been  butchered,  but  they  are  doing  just 
what  these  experienced  growers  want  them  to  do, 
as  a  result  of  this  combined  scientific  and  practical 
treatment. 

Hs 

AT  slaughter  is  always  in  season,  but  particu¬ 
larly  so  now,  before  the  rats  get  away  from 
the  buildings  for  Summer,  as  some  do.  All  that  can 
be  accounted  for  now  will  make  a  smaller  returning 
population  next  Fall.  There  are  many  rat  treat¬ 
ments  more  or  less  effective,  but  trapping  still  re¬ 
mains  the  all-around  method  and  is  surprisingly 
successful  if  the  bare  hands  are  kept  off  traps  and 
bait.  Keep  a  pair  of  clean  canvas  gloves  for  this 
purpose.  Unless  very  hungry  a  rat  will  not  go  in  a 
trap  where  he  detects  scent  of  human  hands. 

* 

UR  friend  O.  B.  Griffin,  who  has  written  many 
interesting  letters  from  his  farm  in  Aroostook 
Co.,  Me.,  is  going  to  send  us  several  stories  of  life 
and  adventures  in  that  fascinating  State,  which  now 
contains  the  only  really  deep  woods  of  our  eastern 
country.  It  is  a  land  where  the  earlier  settlers  had 
many  adventures  with  bears  and  other  animals.  Mr. 
Griffin’s  first  story  appears  on  page  482,  and  others 
will  follow  from  time  to  time. 

* 

PPLE  scab  fungus  is  developing  five  weeks 
ahead  of  the  normal  time,  according  to  micro¬ 
scopic  examinations  at  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station.  This  shooting  of  the  spores  from  the  old 
apple  leaves  so  early  is  a  warning  that  orchardists 
will  need  to  be  ready  with  protective  spray  as  soon 
as  foliage  is  out  enough  to  catch  the  infection.  This 
case  may  not  be  typical  of  all  localities,  but  all  sta¬ 
tions  in  apple  growing  States  are  now  equipped  for 
examination  of  leaves  to  detect  spore  activity,  and 
watchfulness  all  around  is  apparently  needed  this 
year. 


Brevities 

Yes,  Long  Island  can  grow  Alfalfa — page  477. 

The  Senate,  after  tailoring  the  tariff  bill  with  1,253 
patches,  now  sends  it  to  the  House  for  inspection. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  22,984,000 
lbs.  of  casein  were  produced  in  151  factories  of  this 
country. 

Castor  oil  is  quoted  at  12%  cents  per  pound  in  car¬ 
load  lots — but  who  wants  to  think  of  a  carload  of 
castor  oil? 

The  purple  grackle  is  a  reliable  harbinger  of  Spring. 
This  bird  rarely  appears  to  make  a  mistake  in  settled 
Spring  weather. 

Among  articles  in  free  list  of  the  tariff  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  are  :  Grindstones,  palm  leaf  fans,  fossils, 
cuttlefish  bones,  Burgundy  pitch,  and  unmanufactured 
hoofs  and  teeth. 

The  following  lawn  grass  mixture  is  recommended 
by  M.  T.  Munn,  seed  analyst  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
station:  equal  parts  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  Red-top 
and  one-sixteenth  part  White  clover. 
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Philosophy  in  Barn  and  Shop 

fFather  and  son  have  a  talk  in  the  cow  stable,  re¬ 
ported  by  the  hired  man.] 

ON.— Father,  why  did  you  stop  selling  milk  to 
the  village  people? 

Father. — State  health  officers  made  new  regula¬ 
tions  and  would  not  allow  us  to  continue  selling  milk 
direct  to  consumers  because  we  could  not  afford  to 
buy  the  equipment  to  comply  with  the  new  regula¬ 
tions. 

Son. — Did  the  health  officers  have  authority  to  do 
that? 

Father. — Health  officers  ai'e  about  the  only  people 
in  America  who  have  power  to  make  laws,  convict 
the  offender,  and  execute  the  victim. 

Son.— Why  do  officials  have  power  to  compel  you 
to  stop  selling  milk  to  people  who  want  it? 

Father. — The  State  gives  them  that  authority  on 
the  theory  of  protecting  public  health. 

Son. — But  father,  you  always  were  particular  to 
keep  the  milk  clean  and  pure,  and  two  of  the  old 
customers  told  me  today  they  would  like  to  get  our 
fresh  cream  again.  Mrs.  Jones  says  the  cream  they 
get  now  is  stale,  it  comes  from  the  Ozarks,  and  it 
makes  her  old  grandfather  have  sour  stomach.  Does 
that  protect  public  health  better  than  our  fresh 
cream  ? 

Father.- — It  protects  the  milk  dealer  who  wants 
all  the  village  milk  trade,  and  any  milk  with  official 
approval,  no  matter  how  old,  is  supposed  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  pure  milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 

Son. — Do  the  health  officials  know  that  western 
and  Canadian  milk  and  cream  are  healthy? 

Father. — No.  They  know  that  most  of  it  coming 
here  is  not. 

Son. — What  are  the  legal  requirements  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  to  sell? 

Father. — Every  dairy  farm  must  be  inspected  and 
scored  by  health  officials  once  a  year.  They  go  into 
every  detail  of  windows  and  floors  and  ceiling  and 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  the  barns  and  milk- 
houses  and  utensils  from  painting  the  milk  stool  to 
the  location  of  the  milk-house  and  the  manure  pile. 
The  cattle  must  be  examined  by  a  veterinary  and 
sometimes  tuberculin-tested. 

Son. — Do  the  regulations  permit  the  distant  milk 
to  come  in  without  inspection? 

Father. — No.  The  code  says  in  effect  that  milk 
and  cream  coming  into  the  State  must  be  inspected, 
too. 

Son. — Is  it  inspected  like  our  milk? 

Father. — No. 

Son. — How  can  this  uninspected  outside  milk  be 
sold  in  New  York  State  and  our  milk  stopped  until 
it  is  inspected  and  approved? 

Father. — The  health  officer  simply  stops  the  sale 
of  uninspected  home  milk  and  lets  the  outside  milk 
go  through. 

Son. — Isn't  that  a  violation  of  law  on  his  part? 

Father. — Yes. 

Son. — Isn't  it  unfair  to  New  York  dairymen? 

Father.— It  certainly  is. 

Son. — How  much  milk  and  cream  from  outside 
the  New  York  milk  shed  come  into  the  State? 

Father. — Nobody  knows. 

Son.— Could  the  officers  find  out? 

Father. — Certainly.  The  railroads  have  the  rec¬ 
ords,  and  could  report  every  quart  shipped  and 
where  it  comes  from.  State  officials  could  get  it 
from  them  and  the  Federal  custom  records  show  the 
Canadian  imports. 

Son. — What  are  the  reasons  for  not  furnishing 
this  information? 

Father. — Milk  dealers  who  do  not  want  it  known 
are  the  reasons. 

Son. — Then  Ben  Brown  was  right. 

Father.— What  did  Ben  say? 

Son. — He  was  at  the  blacksmith's  shop  yesterday. 
The  foreman  at  the  creamery  gave  him  a  report  of 
a  meeting  of  city  mayors  at  Albany  last  week  and 
he  seemed  mad  about  it.  He  said  keeping  unin¬ 
spected  milk  out  of  the  State  was  the  duty  of  the 
administration  and  not  of  the  mayors  of  cities.  He 
said  a  word  from  the  Governor  and  the  health  of¬ 
ficers  would  stop  all  uninspected  milk  at  the  State 
lines  in  less  than  24  hours,  and  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  letting  all  that  foreign  cream  in  our 
markets  to  increase  the  surplus  under  the  excuse 
that  new  laws  and  more  money  are  needed.  They 
don’t  give  the  New  York  farmer,  he  said,  time  nor 
excuse.  They  stop  the  milk  on  the  spot. 

Father. — Ben  is  usually  a  quiet  man.  He  must 
have  been  worked  up. 

Son. — He  was.  He  said  the  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  an  official  alibi  for  outside  milk,  while  it 
was  supposed  to  be  for  the  dairyman,  it  was  chuck 
full  of  jokers.  First  he  said  it  permitted  the  boot¬ 
leg  milk  to  keep  on  coming ;  second,  the  health  of¬ 


ficials  would  go  out  of  the  State  to  inspect  milk  on 
mid-western  farms,  and  third,  this  foreign  milk 
would  be  held  over  our  heads  as  a  threat  to  keep 
price  low.  If  they  wanted  to  help  the  New  York 
dairy  farmer,  he  said,  they  would  stop  the  sale  of 
all  uninspected  milk  now,  make  it  known  that  there 
was  no  money  for  inspecting  distant  milk,  and  that  a 
fair  price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  Fall  and  Winter 
milk  would  be  announced  early  enough  in  the  Spring 
to  give  farmers  a  chance  to  prepare  to  furnish  a 
full  supply  for  the  low  production  season.  He  said 
it  would  not  be  so  bad  if  western  farmers  got  any 
benefit  out  of  it,  but  the  cream  is  gathered  from 
small  farms  into  dealers  plants  at  starvation  prices, 
and  then  shipped  here  at  a  good  profit  to  the  dealer 
to  create  a  surplus  and  break  down  the  price  in  our 
markets.  It  does  not  help  the  western  producer  and 
it  does  hurt  us. 

Father. — Ben  knows  his  business  all  right.  Was 
anyone  else  there? 

Son. — Yes,  several,  and  all  of  them  said  Ben  was 
right.  Dick  Casey,  the  retired  policeman  wffio  bought 
the  old  Rice  farm  on  the  north  road  got  a  cheer 
for  his  smiling  comment.  "Boys,”  he  said,  "you 
ought  to  know7  the  ways  of  politicians.  If  they  did 
all  them  things  for  you  now7,  what  would  they  have 
left  in  the  election  next  Fall  to  promise  you  for 
your  votes?”  the  hired  man. 


An  Error  Corrected 

OUR  friends  are  determined  to  hold  us  up  to  our 
reputation  for  accuracy.  We  made  a  mistake 
in  a  little  note  on  page  354  in  omitting  the  decimal 
point.  This  made  the  Armour  &  Company  net  profits 
of  $9,810,518.00  for  the  year  spell  out  15  per  cent 
based  on  cost  of  the  live  products  instead  of  1.5  per 
cent.  Several  of  our  friends  have  detected  the 
error  and  reported  it.  Some  have  done  so  because 
it  might  not  seem  fair  to  the  company  as  it  stands, 
and  others  because  they  want  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  paper  for  accuracy,  and  we  want 
to  acknowledge  and  correct  the  error  for  both  rea¬ 
sons.  Of  course,  we  might  find  argument  for  mini¬ 
mizing  the  error  and  make  detailed  explanations, 
but  to  acknowledge  the  mistake  is  to  admit  the 
probability  of  errors  in  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  it.  It  has  been  correctly  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  warrant  for  figuring  profits  on  terms  of 
livestock  expenditures.  Profits  as  such  are  figured 
as  a  percentage  on  capital  invested  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  reported  on  the  company’s  capital 
is  not  excessive  as  the  error  might  lead  some  to 
infer. 


Crop  Acreage  Outlook 

THE  government  report  for  March,  based  on  50,- 
000  individual  farms  indicates  a  decline  of  3.7 
per  cent  in  Spring  wheat  sowings  over  last  year,  and 
I  he  following  increases  in  intentions  to  plant:  Corn 
2.8,  oats  2.5,  barley  1.7,  grain  sorghums  8.2,  rice  12.1, 
flaxseed  27.2,  tobacco  5.7,  potatoes  3.4,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  8.2,  dry  edible  beans  14.6,  Soy  beans  18,  and 
cow  peas  12.5. 

Just  what  damage  Winter  wheat  has  sustained  is 
not  yet  know7n,  but  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the 
amount  of  Winter  grain  likely  to  be  abandoned  and 
plowed  under  is  less  than  last  year. 


West  Virginia  Farm  Notes 

We  hardly  know  this  Spring  when  to  begin  the 
Spring  work,  for  the  weather  is  so  changeable  that  it 
upsets  every  plan  that  we  study  out.  Previously  I  told 
of  the  line  warm  weather  that  we  had  been  having,  but 
before  that  letter  was  printed  a  blizzard  had  struck  us 
and  temperature  went  below  zero,  consequently  some 
of  the  apple  blossoms  that  had  swollen  considerably 
were  killed,  although  we  are  not  hurt  much,  only  a 
few  early  blooming  varieties.  Reports  from  the  whole 
State  as*  I  have  been  able  to  get  them  say  that  the 
peach  crop  will  not  amount  to  much  although  there  is 
a  little  hope  held  out  for  some  late  blooming  varieties. 
On  March  22  grass  is  starting  very  little,  gardens  made 
scarcely  at  all,  although  I  know  of  a  few  potatoes  be¬ 
ing  planted,  but  they  will,  unless  covered  deep,  be  dam¬ 
aged  as  the  past  two  nights  the  ground  froze  several 
inches  deep. 

We  finished  our  dormant  spray  here  during  the  first 
weeks  of  March  and  have  about  all  the  pruning  done, 
with  exception  of  the  pruning  of  trees  that  we  intend 
to  top-work.  This  is  considerable  for  they  are  large 
and  we  put  in  about  half  the  grafts,  last  year  and  will 
finish  and  cut  out  most  of  the  remaining  top  this  year. 
We  believe  that  we  get  the  best  x’esults  in  this  way 
for  we  have  found  that  when  we  cut  out  too  much  wood 
in  one  season  there  was  considerable  injury  from 
sunburn. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  on  the  use 
of  paraffin  in  setting  trees  that  were  hard  to  start.  I 
believe  now  that  it  was  the  same  principle  that  gave 
me  good  success  in  my  grafting  last  year,  for  I  quit 
the  old  method  of  putting  the  wax  on  with  my  fingers 
and  used  a  melting  pot  and  brush  and  in  applying  the 
wax  I  neaidy  always  would  get  most  of  the  scion  cov¬ 
ered  so  that  they  did  not  dry  out.  I  am  intending  to 
use  the  same  method  this  year  and  will  also  use  pure 
paraffin  in  paid  of  the  work. 


Potatoes  have  taken  considerable  of  a  drop  in  the 
market  hei’e  and  some  folks  that  were  holding  their 
crop  last  Fall  for  $2  when  the  pi’ice  ran  around  $1.75 
are  selling  now  at  less  than  that  and  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Although  the  cattle  market  is  down,  farmers  seem 
optimistic  in  regard  to  the  future  as  seen  by  the  prices 
paid  for  good  heifers  and  feeding  stock  at  local  sales 
this  Spring.  Prices  are  running  only  a  little  below 
last  Spring,  and  ready  sale  for  everything  offered. 
Personally  I  would  go  a  little  slow  on  paying  fancy 
prices  myself.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  bottom  has  been 
reached  in  the  cattle  market  yet. 

We  had  considerable  of  a  crop  of  Ben  Davis  last  Fall 
and  I  was  not  sure  just  how  we  would  come  out  on 
them,  but  had  faith  enough  in  our  market  and  cus¬ 
tomers  to  take  good  care  of  them.  We  began  to  put 
them  on  the  market  the  middle  of  January,  earlier 
than  ever  before,  just  after  we  closed  out  our  Yorks, 
and  priced  them  the  same,  $1.50  per  bushel  basket.  We 
sold  all  the  firsts  at  that  price  and  then  put  a  good 
grade  of  seconds  at  the  same  price.  The  seconds  wTere 
just  as  nice  but  just  a  gi'ade  smaller,  and  went  just  as 
well.  In  fact  some  of  our  customers  told  us  that  they 
would  not  have  noticed  the  difference. 

Money  seems  scarce  and  yet  most  folks  have  enough 
to  buy  what  they  want,  gauged  by  the  business  of  the 
farmers  co-operative  stores,  for  the  past  two  months  we 
have  done  a  larger  business  although  we  went  on  a 
cash  basis.  l.  g.  zinn. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops  and  Markets 

At  the  present  writing  most  of  the  farmers  in  this 
section  have  started  to  plow ;  this  is  earlier  than  usual. 
Many  farmers,  last  year,  did  not  get  their  oats  ground 
ready  until  May.  Evei-y  day  of  plowing  now  means 
more  time  for  something  else  later  in  the  season. 

The  maple  syrup  season  is  neai’ly  ended  and  was  a 
little  better  than  usual.  Syrup  is  selling  at  about 
$2.50  per  gallon  at  the  camp.  At  the  rate  maple  trees 
are  being  cut  down  maple  syrup  will  soon  take  its 
place  with  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  flail,  as  far  as 
this  section  is  concerned. 

Eggs  are  retailing  at  about  30  cents,  and  many  are 
now  putting  them  in  water  glass  for  next  Winter’s  use. 
From  experience,  I  believe  the  water  glass  method  to 
be  the  best  to  preserve  eggs.  Now7  is  a  good  time  to 
get  day-old  chicks,  as  the  early  hatched  pullets  are  the 
ones  that  lay  when  eggs  are  high.  f.  s.  h. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

We  have  had  real  March  wTeather  for  the  past  three 
days,  the  blustery  wind  of  Saturday  night  blew  down 
several  old  apple  trees  on  farms. 

Last  week  several  bluebii’ds  and  killdeer  were  seen 
in  North  Claveraek ;  iiobins  were  seen  in  several  parts 
of  the  county,  and  they  were  very  plump.  An  unusual 
sight  for  the  time  of  year  was  a  small  swarm  of  bees 
trying  to  enter  a  florist’s  shop  window,  which  was 
filled  with  beautiful  flowers.  Sixteen  boys  and  girls  of 
the  4-H  clubs  of  the  county  will  set  out  1,000  trees 
apiece  this  Spring.  These  will  include  European  larch, 
loyust,  spruce  and  white  pine.  The  county  now  has 
45  clubs  and  a  membership  of  about  425 ;  the  4-H  clubs 
of  this  county  have  been  organized  within  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  more  than  one  club  in  several  townships. 
There  are  10  in  the  sheep  club,  30  in  the  calf  club,  4 
in  the  bee  club,  2  in  the  swine  club,  and  8  in  the  potato 
club.  Many  members  of  garden,  poultry,  home-making, 
etc.,  clubs.  Two  new  clubs  recently  organized  in 
North  Chatham. 

The  secretary  of  the  Columbia  County  Agricultural 
Society  has  held  the  office  for  30  years ;  the  treasurer 
for  20  years;  the  president  for  12  years;  these  length 
of  service  records  are  intei-esting  to  note.  A  pageant 
with  1,000  participants  has  been  scheduled  for  1930 
Chatham  Fair.  This  fair  will  last  the  entire  week, 
commencing  Labor  Day.  e.  a.  h. 


The  Census  and  Dairy  Industry 

The  dairy  section  of  the  census  will  require  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  produced  in  1929.  It  will  get  the  number 
of  cows  milked  which  are  of  beef  or  dual-purpose  breed¬ 
ing ;  the  quantity  and  value  of  milk  sold;  cream  sold; 
butterfat  sold ;  butter  sold,  and  the  number  of  cows 
being  milked  at  the  time  the  census  is  taken,  which  will 
be  in  April,  together  with  the  daily  production  of  milk 
at  that  time. 

Among  the  dairy  questions  to  be  asked,  will  be  as  to 
the  number  of  yearling  heifers ;  the  number  of  heifers 
born  in  1928  which  are  being  kept  mainly  for  milk 
cows;  the  number  of  heifers  born  in  1928  being  kept 
mainly  for  beef  cows  or  beef  production ;  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  born  before  1928  being  kept  mainly 
for  milk  production ;  cows  and  heifers  born  before  1928 
being  kept  mainly  for  beef  production ;  total  number 
of  cows  and  heifers  milked  during  all  or  any  part  of 
1929 ;  number  of  cows  and  heifers  milked,  the  number 
which  is  mainly  of  beef  or  of  dual-purpose  breeding ; 
the  gallons  of  milk  produced  in  1929,  and  pounds  of 
butter  churned  in  1929. 


A  Western  Woman  Writes  from 
New  Jersey 

I  have  been  reading  the  letters  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from 
other  States,  so  thought  I  would  write  also.  I  am  a 
western  woman  coming  from  the  Far  West  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  10  years  ago.  Everything  seemed  different  to  us 
in  the  East.  We  are  accustomed  to  it  now  but  will 
never  get  used  to  the  small  farms  here,  for  in  South 
Dakota  most  of  the  farms  contain  600  acres  or  more, 
and  there  is  so  much  stock  raised  there.  Here  we  only 
have  22  acres  of  land,  one  horse,  two  hogs,  and  about 
100  hens. 

I  work  in  town  in  a  department  store.  We  live  one- 
quax*ter  of  a  mile  off  the  State  road.  I  love  it  back 
here  where  it  is  so  quiet  and  homelike.  I  also  knit 
rugs  and  color  my  rags  also.  I  enjoy  my  evenings  at 
home  doing  such  things. 

We  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  eight  years.  My 
husband’s  mother  used  to  take  it  many  years  ago  in 
Wisconsin.  This  week  has  been  a  very  cold  week  for 
March.  Some  farmers  have  their  early  potatoes  in, 
and  are  now  wondering  if  they  will  freeze,  so  they  will 
have  to  be  planted  over.  The  early  flowers  are  very 
slow  coming  out,  nothing  but  my  pussy  willows  are 
showing  much  sign  of  Sprung.  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
flowers,  and  spend  all  spare  time  in  my  gai’den.  I  am 
hoping  cold  weather  will  soon  be  over  so  we  can  plant 
our  peas,  beans  and  sweet  corn.  Our  farm  is  so  small 
I  call  it  just  a  garden  patch.  WESTERN  WOMAN. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


House  of  Spring 

There  is  a  narrow  lane  that  leads 
Across  the  wintry  earth, 

To  a  small  house  of  love  and  peace 
Of  happiness  and  mirth. 

A  little  house  where  sunlight  is, 

Where  birds  build  nests,  and  sing 
Beneath  the  eaves  at  twilight  time. 

A  little  house  of  Spring! 

When  March  is  creeping  to  its  close, 
When  frosty  ground  grows  sweet, 

Oh.  then  it’s  toward  the  little  house 
We  turn  our  wayward  feet ! 

For  well  we  know  that  daffodils 
Will  soon  be  growing  there, 

And  that  the  fruit  trees  flowering 
Will  perfume  all  the  air. 

The  dreams  we  had — the  dreams  that 
died, 

The  ones  we  laid  away. 

Are  waiting  for  us  with  the  faith 
That  filled  the  yesterday. 

And  coming  down  the  slender  lane 
The  broken  hearts  we  bring 
Grow  new  again  because  we  glimpse 
The  little  house  of  Spring ! 

— Margaret  Sangster. 

When  we  order  tea  in  a  New  York 
tea  room,  the  waitress  brings  a  glass 
relish  tray  divided  into  shallow  compart¬ 
ments,  and  offers  us  our  choice  of  thinly 
.sliced  lemon,  maraschino  cherries  or 
whole  cloves  to  add  zest  to  our  tea. 
Sometimes  there  are  fresh  sprigs  of  mint 
also.  Most  people  take  lemon,  sometimes 
adding  mint  or  cherries,  while  some 
exotic  souls  prefer  the  cloves.  Some  old- 
fashioned  English  tea-drinkers  like  a 
single  leaf  from  the  black  currant  bush 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  say  it 
brings  out  the  flavor  of  the  tea.  In  real 
Chinese  restaurants  the  tea  is  taken 
without  any  addition,  though  they  supply 
sugar  for  the  American  guests.  As  we 
prefer  old-fashioned  milk  in  our  tea.  we 
courageously  order  it  in  a  tea  room,  but 
drink  Chinese  tea  without  it,  a.s  we  feel 
sure  'the  solemn  oriental  waiter  would  be 
shocked  by  such  an  unorthodox  addition. 

Those  who  think  religion  is  losing  its 
hold  on  the  mass  of  the  people  would  see 
another  .side  of  the  matter  in  the  weekday 
services  in  city  churches.  There  are  a 
number  of  churches  holding  noon  services 
in  New  York  City  all  the  year  round, 
and  their  number  is  always  increased 
during  the  Lenten  season.  Such  services 
are  attended  by  people  of  all  classes,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  office  workers  and 
business  people  .spent  a  part  of  their 
lunch  hour  in  church  shows  a  vital  desire 
for  worship.  Naturally  old  Trinity  and 
St.  Paxil’s  Chapel  draw  the  greatest 
multitude,  for  they  are  in  the  heart  of 
business,  and  have  many  famous  preach¬ 
ers.  but  St.  Andrew's  in  a  noisy  street 
near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  can  draw  a 
crowd  at  2  a.  m.  when  they  celebrate  a 
mass  for  night  workers.  The  “Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner”  is  so  crowded 
at  noon  services  that  the  tardy  arrivals 
are  often  unable  to  get  in,  but  this,  rarely 
called  by  its  proper  name,  the  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration,  is  known  so  widely 
that  it  is  a  center  for  visitors  at  all 
seasons.  Curiosity  does  not  explain,  how¬ 
ever.  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are 
willing  to  give  a  part  of  their  weekday 
leisure  to  worship;  they  show,  in  the 
midst  of  crowded,  hurrying  days,  the 
heartfelt  yearning  for  the  things  of  the 
spirit. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  one  of 
the  popular  radio  teachers  of  domestic 
science  makes  a  special  point  of  urging 
the  use  of  butter.  In  some  recent  talks 
Betty  Crocker  advised  : 

“It  is  important  that  you  use  butter 
in  this  recipe  for  the  sake  of  flavor. 

“A  slice  of  this  delicious  bread  spread 
with  real  butter  is  a  treat  everyone  will 

enjoy.”  ,  . 

“This  recipe  calls  for  butter  and  it  is 
quite  important  that  you  use  butter. 

We  must  admit  that  no  other  fat.  in 
our  mind,  ever  equals  good  butter,  either 
for  flavor  or  nutriment. 


*  Cold  Cream 

One  ounce  White  wax;  one  ounce 
spermaceti ;  one-fourth  pint  oil  of  almonds. 
Shave  the  wax  and  spermaceti,  add  to 


oil  in  an  earthen  jar,  and  stand  in  a  pan 
of  water  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  until 
wax  and  spermaceti  are  melted.  Then 
remove  from  stove,  keeping  the  jar  in  the 
vessel  of  hot  water,  and  stir  in  four  fluid 
ounces  of  rose  water.  Stir  until  an 
emulsion  is  formed,  and  keep  on  stirring 
until  nearly  cold.  Put  in  little  glass  or 
crockery  jars.  This  is  a  very  old  family 
recipe,  received  many  years  ago  from  an 
English  lady  of  title,  and  it  is  safe  for 
use  on  the  most,  delicate  skin. 


"B"  BATTERY 

COSTS  ARE  LOWER 


Maple  Sugar  Pin  Money 

The  desire  to  earn  some  pin  money, 
and  yet  not  leave  home,  was  carried  out 
in  a  very  successful  manner  by  a  mother 
and  daughter  living  on  a  farm  where 
maple  sugar  was  made.  The  first  step 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


543  —  Slimly  Flat¬ 
tering.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36.  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3%, 
yds.  of  ribbon.  Ten 


108  —  Slender  Type. 

This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Siza  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  27-in.  lace  and 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


103  —  Stylish  Sim¬ 
plicity.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
16,  18.  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
for  skirts,  collar 
and  cuffs  with  % 
yd.  of  1314-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1%  yd. 
of  35-in.  material 
for  w  a  i  s  t.  T  e  n 
cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4,  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


taken  was  to  purchase  several  dozen 
small  tins,  which  are  sometimes  called 
patty  tins,  and  when  filled  with  sugar 
weigh  but  a  few  ounces,  the  average 
weight  being  three  ounces.  Orders  were 
next  taken  by  telephone  from  friends  and 
business  places  in  the  nearest  village, 
which  was  several  miles  away.  The 
syrup  having  arrived  from  the  woods,  it 
was  allowed  to  stand  over  night  and  set¬ 
tle.  Early  the  next  morning  enough 
syrup  for  15  or  20  lbs.  of  sugar  was 
placed  in  sugar  pan  and  put  over  the 
fire  to  cook.  Care  was  taken  to  skim  as 
soon  as  any  sign  of  skimmings  appeared. 
When  hard  enough  to  cake  the  experi¬ 
enced  sugar-maker  has  various  ways  of 
telling,  some  by  the  way  it  falls  from  the 
dipper,  others  on  snow,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  it  hard  enough  to  cake,  yet 
not  too  hard.  The  pan  was  pushed  to 
back  of  stove  and  a  basin  holding  about 
three  quarts  filled  two-thirds  full,  and 
set  one  side  to  cool  for  about  five  minutes, 
or  until  the  grain  had  set.  In  this  case 
each  worker  of  course  had  a  basin.  The 
sugar  was  then  taken  to  the  door  or 


WITH 

EVEREADY 

LAYERBILTS 

3} 


YOU  SAVE  in  two  ways  when  you  use  an  Eveready  Layerbilt 
“B”  Battery.  A  few  cents  extra  bring  you  from  25%  to  30% 
longer  life  than  is  possible  with  an  old-fashioned  “B”  battery 
constructed  of  individual  round  cells.  And  you  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  risk  of  having  trouble  caused  by  broken  connec¬ 
tions  and  other  weaknesses  in  the  “B”  battery. 

Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries  are  constructed  of  flat 
cells  with  contact  direct,  from  cell  to  cell.  Waste  space  is 
eliminated  and  more  active  material  (energy-creating  sub¬ 
stance)  put  into  the  Eveready  Layerbilt.  You  get  all  “honey” 
and  no  “comb.” 

Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries  come  in  two  sizes,  the 
Medium  Size  No.  485  (price  $2.95)  and  the  Large  Size  No.  486 
(price  $4.25),  which  is  illustrated  on  this  page.  Eveready 
Layerbilt  construction  is  unique  and  is  patent-protected. 
Only  Eveready  builds  Layerbilts. 

Economy  and  greater  dependability  are  assured  when  you 
use  an  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Battery. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  I  N  C  s 


General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Francisco 


Unit  of  Union  Carbide 


and  Carbon  Corporation 


We  also  make  Eveready  Raytheon  4-Pillar  Tubes — another  revolutionary  improvement 
in  radio.  With  their  patented  4-Pillar  construction,  they  give  an  entirely  new  standard 
of  performance.  To  get  the  most  from  your  present  radip  set,  put  a  new  Eveready 
Raytheon  in  each  socket.  Nothing  else  like  them. 


Here  is  the  exclusive  Eveready  Lay¬ 
erbilt  construction.  Only  five  solder- 
ings  and  two  broad  connecting  bands, 
all  other  connections  being  made  auto¬ 
matically.  Waste  space  eliminated. 
Layerbilt  construction  is  a  patented 
Eveready  feature. 


Here  is  the  inside  story  about  every 
4S-volt  “B"  battery  assembled  of  sepa¬ 
rate,  individually  sealed  cells.  There  are 
30  independent  cells,  connected  by  29 
fine  wires  and  60  soldered  connections 
—  89  chances  for  trouble.  Note  the 
amount  of  space  wasted  between  cells. 


eVEREADy 

Radio  Batteries 
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“I  touched  a  button 

. . .  and  it  was  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life!'' 


some  cool  place,  and  stirred  and  dipped 
until  cool  enough  to  put  in  tins,  which 
had  been  wetted  with  cold  water.  If 
sugar  is  done  properly  the  tins  may  be 
twice  tilled,  thus  a  large  pan  may  be 
tilled  with  them  in  a  short  time  and  as 
such  a  pan  when  tilled  usually  weighs 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  some  idea  of  the  work 
can  be  imagined.  These  cakes  which  were 
heai’t,  star,  round  and  escalloped  shape, 
find  ready  market,  many  people  eating 
the  sugar  like  candy.  The  appearance 
does  much  in  their  favor.  Others  send  a 
box  away  to  some  friends,  while  children 
are  always  ready  to  have  their  parents 
purchase  some  or  save  their  own  pennies 
and  buy  a  few  by  the  piece  from  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  has  paid  for  them  by  the 
pound. 

The  makers  charged,  and  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  realizing,  from  40  to  00  cents  per 
pound  for  their  small  cakes,  while  1-lb. 
cakes  which  are  all  that  are  made  now 
by  the  few  who  do  cake  sugar  sold  for 
25  to  30  cents.  Thus  as  the  tins  are  in¬ 
expensive  and  no  special  packages  re¬ 
quired,  the  profit  made  was  almost  all 
clear.  The  first  year  these  two  ladies 
sold  over  200  lbs.,  orders  being  for  from 
5  to  25  lbs.  each,  and  could  have  sold 
more.  To  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  syrup  I  would  say  do  not  be 
afraid  to  try  this  plan,  as  you  are  sure 
to  be  as  successful  as  these  ladies,  who, 
when  through  had  a  neat  sum  of  money 
to  show  for  their  few  weeks  of  work. 

G.  A.  S. 


Revising  the  Attic 

By  this  time  most  of  the  country  at¬ 
tics  must  be  quite  emptied.  Ours,  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  length  of  a  large  farm¬ 
house,  never  contained  valuable  pieces — • 
they  were  always  in  use  downstairs — but 
it  has  things  worth  saving.  There  are 
feather  beds,  with  extra  pillows  and  bol¬ 
sters  ;  stovepipes  stored  there  for  the 
Summer ;  books  carried  up  to  make  room 
for  later  editions;  trunks  and  boxes  of 
materials  to  make  over,  and  always  the 
piece-box  containing  a  surplus  from  that 
in  the  sewing-room.  I  have  a  friend  who 
in  the  course  of  an  afternoon’s  conversa¬ 
tion  will  say,  “Now  let  me  tell  you,”  a 
dozen  times  and  she  is  an  interesting  and 
unopinionated  woman,  too!  Now  let  me 
tell  you  what  I  did  with  our  attic,  or  a 
part  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  Ann  McCall’s 
“Tower  Room”  where  so  many  helpful 
answers  and  suggestions  originated?  For 
years  I  had  my  idea  of  a  tower  room,  and 
also  a  great  longing  for  it.  It  did  not 
materialize  until  recently,  and  then  it 
look  the  form  of  an  attic  room.  I  ex¬ 
pect  some  time  to  be  blessed  with  grand¬ 
children,  and  I  mean  to  be  ready  for 
Ihem.  They  shall  have  a  place  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  with  interest  and  help.  Meanwhile 
the  attic  room  is  in  use.  It  is  not  like  the 
rooms  of  the  rug  advertisements,  for  it 
is  finished  roughly  and  inexpensively. 

First,  the  whole  east  end  containing 
one  large  window  was  cleared,  and  all 
dust  and  cobwebs  removed.  The  spaces 
under  the  eaves  were  left  for  storage, 
and  nine  feet  in  from  the  eaves  we  set 
several  upright  boards,  nailing  them  to 
both  rafters  and  floor.  These  were  three 
feet  apart  to  accommodate  the  width  of 
the  plaster  cardboard  that  made  sides 
and  ceiling.  This  cardboard  was  put  on 
with  bill-poster  tacks  and  the  lower  edges 
of  the  side  strips  were  bent  so  as  to  leave 
six  inches  flat  on  the  floor.  The  ends  of 
the  ceiling  strips  went  over,  too,  into  the 
outer  attic.  This  prevented  so  many  cut 
edges  showing,  and  also  made  fittings 
more  tight  and  snug.  Two  posts  in  west 
end  opposite  window  were  supports  for  a 
screen  door.  We  had  the  frame  and  used 
doth  netting.  It:  allowed  ventilation. 

Now  for  the  floor  covering.  A  huge 
old  Brussels  carpet  was  reversed,  fitted 
and  tacked  and  given  a  coat  of  gray  floor 
paint.  This  paint  is  excellent  for  a  one- 
coat  paint  and  the  gloss  is  positively  daz¬ 
zling  if  two  coats  are  used.  It  covers 
all  our  old  chairs  for  kitchen  and  porch. 
On  each  side  of  the  window  are  four 
roomy  shelves,  the  upper  a  continuous 
one  over  the  window.  These  hold  books, 
magazines  and  a  collection  of  curios  that 
have  been  accumulating  for  20  years. 
There  are  some  rare  specimens  of  deep 
sea  life  preserved  in  alcohol  and  a  box 
of  mounted  sea  mosses.  There’s  anything 
from  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  black  snake 
found  on  the  farm,  to  a  fragment  of  the 
Colosseum  or  a  part  of  a  Nubian  neck¬ 
lace.  I  am  pleased  to  have  a  suitable 
place  for  these  relics. 

A  homemade  corded  bedstead  holds  the 
feather  bedding,  covered  with  a  -spread  of 
brilliant  cretonne.  I  wanted  to  use  the 
same  on  the  packing  boxes,  but  contented 
myself  with  burlap  from  bags  dyed  a 
dull  blue  to  tone  with  the  plasterboard. 
They  are  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the 
l  oom  and  answer  for  seats  as  well  as  for 
holding  playthings,  costumes  of  10,  20  or 
30  years  ago,  and  a  variety  of  hats  and 
bonnets  with  an  abundance  of  loose  trim¬ 
mings.  Our  young  friends  have  found 
this  so  entertaining  that  I  added  an 
amount  of  burnt  cork  and  curled  hair! 
This  arrangement  necessitated  a  mirror 
and  a  box  of  thread,  pins  and  needles. 

The  window-sill  is  very  low  so  the  long 
box  in  front  of  it  is  shallow,  but  it  is 
just  right  for  the  display  of  fancy  slip¬ 
pers  and  shoes.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  small  fable  with  four  chairs 
placed  around  it.  These  and  a  hanging 
lamp  suspended  from  an  overhead  rafter 
complete  the  furnishings.  The  window 
has  a  gray  shade  painted  on  both  sides 
like  the  floor  covering.  The  screen  door 
has  a  drop  curtain  of  a  double  piece  of 


the  blue  burlap,  and  when  down  it  may 
be  fastened  at  the  two  lower  corners. 
“Now  let  me  tell  you”  that  this  attic 
room  is  actually  attractive  and  that  in 
planning  it  for  others  we  are  getting 
much  pleasure  from  it  ourselves. 

PHYLLIS  PERRY. 


A  Brief  for  Carrots 

Carrots  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  inexpensive  to  raise,  wholesome  to 
eat,  and  pleasing  to  the  sight.  Why  do 
so  few  people  really  like  them?  A  long¬ 
ing  is  frequently  expressed  for  a  mealy 
baked  potato  or  a  well-buttered  ear  of 
corn,  or  a  eoOl,  crisp  cucumber.  No  one 
ever  yearns  for  a  hot  dish  of  creamed 
carrots.  Before  the  vogue  of  spinach, 
carrots  were  considered  the  greatest 
health-givers  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Perhaps  we  became  surfeited  with  their 
much-sung  virtues.  Young  girls  were 
especially  resentful  of  such  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  skin  we  all  like  to  touch. 

Carrots  are  exceedingly  attractive  in 
salads.  One  of  our  supper  dishes  consists 
of  a  huge  platter  of  potato  salad  and 
cold  sliced  carrots.  The  potatoes  are 
piled  in  the  center  of  the  platter  in  a 
mound,  and  the  carrots  make  the  sur¬ 
rounding  valley.  Generous  quantities  of 
hard-boiled  egg  yolks  are  sprinkled  on 
the  potato  salad  while  white  egg  rings 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Patchwork  Pattern  —  Hanging  Basket  —  Both 
patchwork  and  applique  are  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  blocks  for  this  quilt.  The  basket  is 
pieced  and  the  handle  is  appliqued  down  onto 
the  white  block,  the  handle  being  made  of  the 
colored  material.  Many  collections  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  quilts  contain  one  or  more  of  the  basket 
quilts.  Send  orders  for  this  pattern  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker;  price  15  cents. 


garnish  the  carrots.  With  fruit,  this 
makes  an  evening  meal  which  we  find 
satisfying. 

Another  favorite  salad  which  we  often 
prepare  on  Saturday  for  Sunday  dinner 
is  made  of  gelatin,  peas,  carrots,  and 
sweet  peppers.  I  use  them  in  almost  any 
quantities  depending  on  the  number  of 
people  to  be  fed  and  the  supply  on  hand. 

We  don’t  care  for  vegetable  and  fruit 
combinations  in  salad  but  one  interesting 
and  inexpensive  recipe  calls  for  thin 
slices  of  apple  arranged  on  lettuce  leaves, 
spread  with  mayonnaise,  and  finally  wTell 
sprinkled  with  ground  carrot. 

Timbales  filled  with  finely  chopped  car¬ 
rots  and  a  custard  of  beaten  egg,  salt, 
milk,  pepper,  then  set  in  a  pan  of  water 
and  baked,  makes  a  popular  dish. 

Mashed  carrots,  seasoned  and  served 
hot  can  risk  a  yearly  appearance  at  our 
house  without  being  frowned  upon.  An¬ 
other  variation  is  to  cook  them  whole, 
then  slice  into  a  hot  dish  in  layers, 
sprinkling  each  layer  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  warm  oil  or  melted  butter.  Serve 
immediately. 

On  rainy  days  we  like  small,  whole 
buttered  carrots  and  onions,  served  on 
cheese-sprinkled  toast  and  finally  doused 
with  hot  cream.  We  sprinkle  cheese 
very  generously  and  with  fruit,  this  also 
makes  us  a  substantial  supper. 

A  carrot  pudding,  not  as  popular  with 
us  as  it  deserves,  consists  of  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  %  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla,  and  y2  cup  of  carrots. 
These  ingredients  must  be  well  beaten 
and  then  mixed  with  iy2  pints  of  milk. 
Place  the  bowl  containing  this  mixture 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  for  1% 
hours.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
is  a  Winter  dish,  and  also,  that  it  must  : 
be  served  cold.  When  the  dessert  is  to 
be  the  heaviest  dish,  I  add  whipped  cream 
to  the  pudding.  The  family  will  eat 
anything  served  with  whipped  cream. 

We  are  too  apt  to  serve  carrots  with 
peas,  creamed,  all  the  year  around,  and 
then  wonder  why  the  family  won’t  eat 
them.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  Have 
carrots  as  a  salad  one  time,  as  a  vege¬ 
table  another,  and  then  as  a  pudding. 
Slowly  the  prejudice  against  the  very 
colorful  vegetable  will  disappear. 

o.  H.  A. 


Tightening  Fruit  Jar  Lids 

Use  about  No.  2  sandpaper,  folded  upon 
itself,  sand  sides  up.  You  will  find  it  a 
great  help,  both  to  tighten  and  loosen 
such  lids.  May  not  be  new.  but  pass  it 
on.  BETSEY. 


"T  USED  to  dread  to  see  the  sun  go 

A  down.  The  whole  family  would 
spend  the  evening  huddled  around  one 
dismal,  smoky  oil  lamp.  Home  cer¬ 
tainly  seemed  a  cheerless  place. 

"But  how  Delco-Light  has  changed 
all  that!  When  I  first  turned  on  the 
bright  electric  lights  it  was  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life. 

"Evenings  are  bright  and  cheerful 
now.  Electricity  has  taken  so  much  of 
the  drudgery  out  of  our  work  that  we’re 
not  dead  tired  when  evening  comes  . . . 
And  we  figure  Delco-Light  hasn't  cost 
us  a  cent!” 

Delco-Light  does  pay  its  way 

The  comfort  of  electric  lights  in  your 
house  is  paid  for  with  the  time  electric 
lights  save  you  in  the  barn. 

Running  water  in  the  kitchen  is  paid 
for  by  the  protection  against  the  deadly 
menace  of  fire  and  the  time  saved  in 
pumping  water. 

And  even  this  doesn’t  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  time  and  labor  electric  power 

NOW  350,000  S 


saves  you  in  the  house  and  barn;  the 
doubling  of  next  winter’s  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  your  hens,  the  saving  of  those 
pigs  you  lose  at  farrowing  time,  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  milk  yield  of  your  cows. 
Delco-Light  will  do  all  that — has  done 
it  on  hundreds  and  thousands  of  farms. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

We  ask  you  to  send  for  our  free  book — 
"The  New  Way  to  Farm  Profits.”  We’ll 
also  send  you  a  Home  Demonstration 
Certificate  that  entitles  you  to  a  free 
demonstration  of  a  real  Delco-Light 
Plant  in  your  own  home — no  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  whatever.  We’ll  tell  you  how 
easily  you  can  have  Delco-Light  now, 
on  General  Motors  easy  payment  plan. 

Don’t  put  this  off  any  longer.  Have 
electricity  now  with  Delco-Light,  the 
easy,  practical  and  inexpensive  way. 
•  •  • 

The  Delco-Light  Company  also  sells  and 
guarantees  Ij)  Electric  Water  Systems  and 
Delcogas  for  household  and  commercial 
use 

ATISFIED  USERS 


DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 

The  nearest  distributors  are  listed  below.  In  addition ,  there' s  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community. 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC. 
39  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


HENRY  CLAYTON 
600  S.  Delaware  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DELCO-LIGHT  CO. 
Dayton  Sales  Branch 
427  E.  First  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio 


HOME  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  POWER  EQUIP.  CO. 
743  Boylslon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


SUBURBAN  ELECTRIC  DEVEL.  CO. 
5624  Penn  Avenue,  East  End 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation, 

Dept.  J-62,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

You  may  send  me  the  free  book  "The  New  Way  to  Farm  Profits.’ 
Name . 


R.  F.  D . Town . 

County . State 


Wool 


Batting 

Robes 


Rlankpfc  a,)d  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
uiauivcia  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  good* 
that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Write  for  catalogue  and,  samples. 
Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rite’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  tor  free  catalog 

IT.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1«4  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 

AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


H 


IGHEST  PRICES  PAID  for  old  Currier  and  Ives 

Prints.  CHAGNON.  1170  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


Tighten  Loose, Wabbly 
Chairs  and  Beds 


With  DE  BOER  Stays 

Makes  chairs  and  beds  safe,  strong  and  sturdy 
as  when  new.  Saves  cost  of  new  furniture. 
6tops  squeaks.  Prevents  dangerous  falls. 

Easily  attached — out  af  sight — in  a  lew  minute* 
At  your  dealer  or  direct  from  the  factory. 
Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
Chairetays  -  $1.00  each.  6  for  $5.00 

Bedstays  -  3.00  each.  Give  bed  size. 

DeBoer  Mfg.  Co.,  Oesk  901,  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


EVERY  GARDENER  and  GROWER 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  how  to  improve  the  soil  and  grow  more 
and  finer  vegetables,  more  and 
better  fruit,  the  finest  flowers, 
plants,  trees  and  shrubs, 
hot  house  methods,  etc.  All 
told  by  E.  C.  Vick  in  4  new 
books  that  answer  problems 
and  assure  success.  Price  $6. 
Sent  free  on  approval,  pay¬ 
able  $1  a  month  if  satisfied. 
Send  name  today  and  get  books 
at  publisher's  risk.  Garden 
folder  free.  THEO.  AUOEL.  65 
West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
Dept.  VII. 
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De  Laval 


'YEARS  OF 
LEADERSHIP 


THE  original  continuous  discharge 
centrifugal  cream  separator  .  .  . 
has  led  for  52  years  in  every 
important  improvement  .  .  .  skims 
cleaner  ...  is  easier  to  turn  and 
operate,  and  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  .  .  .  has  won  over  1300  prizes 
the  world  over  .  .  .  has  by  far  the 
most  butter  awards  .  .  .  used  and 
overwhelmingly  preferred  by  leading 
dairymen  and  creameries  everywhere 
.  .  .  more  in  use  than  all  other  makes 
combined  .  .  .  Four  complete  lines: 
Golden  Series,  Utility  Series,  Junior 
Series,  Europa  Series;  giving  a  size 
and  style  for  every  need  and  purse. 


Sold  on  easy  terms  or 
monthly  installments. 
See  your  De  Laval 
dealer  or  send  coupon. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept,  7073 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Z  would  like  full  information  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  De  Laval  Separators  (check  which): 

□  Golden  Series  □  Junior  Series 

□  Utility  Series  □  Europa  Series 

I  milk . cows. 

Name.............. . 

Town . .............State.......... 


Calving’ 


HOW  often  have  you  lost  wholly  Of 
partially  the  productive  services  of  a 
good  cow  because  of  some  disorder  or 
disaster  at  freshening?  What  a  hole  it 
makes  in  your  milk  profits!  And  it  might 
have  been  avoided.  The  system  of  even 
a  healthy  cow  cannot  meet  the  calving 
ordeal  without  a  severe  shock.  After  a 
winter  of  barn-feeding,  when  resistance 
is  certain  to  be  at  low  ebb,  definite  con¬ 
ditioning  is  indicated.  It  is  the  one  sen¬ 
sible,  money-saving  course. 

KOW-KARE  will  lift  from  your  shoul¬ 
ders  many  of  your  worries.  It  should  be 
added  to  the  feed  of  every  cow,  two  or 
three  weeks  before  and  after  freshening. 
This  concentrated  formula  of  Iron,  the 
great  builder  and  blood  purifier,  plus 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  acts 
directly  on  the  digestive  and  regenerative 
organs — helps  put  the  cow  in  the  physical 
vigor  to  perform  her  functions  normally 
and  without  accident.  KOW-KARE  is 
used  in  leading  dairies  throughout  the 
Country  as  a  regular  preparation  for  calv¬ 
ing.  Full  directions  are  on  the  package. 

As  a  general  conditioner,  to  prevent 
diseases,  and  to  aid  the  cow  to  convert 
her  food  into  full  milk  yield,  KOW-KARE 
enjoys  a  wide  reputation.  At  a  cost  of  a 


when  a  cow 
needs  a  friend 


few  cents  a  day  per  cow,  appetite  and  di¬ 
gestion  are  improved,  assimilation  speeded 
up,  vigor  to  resist  or  recover  from  dis¬ 
orders  are  visibly  promoted. 

KOW-KARE  is  sold  by  drug,  feed, 
hardware  and  general  stores,  $1.25  and 
65^  sizes. 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  valuable  32- 
page  Cow  Book.  Tells  what  to  do  when 
cows  are  sick.  A  real  reference  book. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

THE  CONCENTRATED  COW  CONDITIONER 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Modern  Cutting  Methods 
for  Beef 

The  R.  N.-Y.  on  February  15,  page 
223.  published  the  itinerary  of  the  meat¬ 
cutting  demonstration  being  sponsored  by 
tlie  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 
of  Chicago.  This  association  works  in 
co-operation  with  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  the  American 
Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders  Association,  the 
American  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers. 

Of  course  the  retailer  wants  to  cut 
more  legitimate  profit  from  beef.  The 
housewife,  restaurant  and  hotel  men  are 
interested  in  obtaining  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  palatable  and  economic  cut.  The 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  received.  The  modern 
methods  of  cutting  beef  have  special  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  forequarter,  although 
some  changes  are  also  suggested  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  hindquarter.  especially  in  the 
method  of  cutting  the  round.  The  gen¬ 
eral  principle  involved  in  all  the  new 
methods  of  making  the  cuts  is  separation 
of  the  tender  from  the  less  tender  mus¬ 
cles  ;  smaller,  more  attractive  cuts,  and 
cutting  across  instead  of  with  the  meat 
grain.  These  methods  have  been  per¬ 
fected  after  long  study  and  experimen¬ 
tation. 

The  cuts  of  beef  now  being  advocated, 
and  demonstrated  are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  forequarter  is  divided  into  back 
and  rattle  by  cutting  from  the  12th  rib 
through  the  knuckle  joint.  The  rattle 
consists  of  the  shoulder-arm,  plate,  shank 
and  brisket.  The  skirt  or  diaphram  is 
removed  from  the  inside  of  the  ribs.  The 
diaphram  is  cut  and  the  tissue  peeled 
from  both  sides  of  the  skirt;  It  is  now 
cut  at  the  center  into  two  pieces.  A  %- 
inch  strip  of  fat  is  rolled  in  the  center, 
and  small  .skewers  run  through  the  center 
of  the  roll,  about  %  inch  apart.  Slice 
between  the  skewers.  These  slices  make 
delightful  patties  for  broiling.  The  flank 
is  prepared  in  the  same  way  instead  of 
the  old  stereotyped  scored  steak,  which 
has  been  such  a  slow  mover. 

The  following  cuts  are  made  from  the 
rattle  :  1.  Shoulder  arm  roll.  2.  Trimmed 
shank  meat.  3.  Clear  cut  shoulder.  4. 
Short  rib  roll.  5.  Boneless  brisket.  6. 
Bone-in  cuts  from  plate.  7.  Rolled  plate. 
They  are  made  as  follows : 

Shoulder  Arm  Roll. — Cut  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  front  shank  meat,  from  front  of 
shoulder  arm.  Cut  off  thick  part  of 
shank  meat  and  place  in  small  end  of 
shoulder  arm  cut.  Roll  and  tie. 

Trimmed  Shank  Meat. — Remove  shank 
and  cut  meat  from  shank  bone  beginning 
on  tlie  inside  of  shank  and  following 
bone  around.  This  meat  is  suitable  for 
stew,  or  better  still,  may  be  ground  and 
molded  into  beef  patties,  wrapping  them 
around  with  a  strip  of  bacon,  secured 
with  a  small  skewer. 

The  clear  cut  shoulder’s  lifted  from  the 
brisket,  excellent  steaks  may  be  cut 
from  it,  or  pounded  cod  fat  may  be 
wrapped  around  the  surface  and  tied  se¬ 
curely  to  provide  a  pot  roast. 

The  plate  may  include  both  bone-in 
and  boneless  cuts  to  meet  different  trade 
demands.  The  short  rib  roll  is  a  neat 
and  compact  cut  requiring  little  space  in 
the  display  ease.  It  is  made  by  cutting 
a  two-inch  strip  from  the  rib  ends  of  the 
plate,  this  is  rolled  into  shape  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  skewer.  The  boneless 
brisket  is  especially  adaptable  to  use  as 
corned  beef.  Separate  the  brisket  from 
the  plate  leaving  five  ribs  on  the  brisket. 
Bone  the  brisket  by  cutting  the  meat 
clear  from  the  breast-bone,  and  then  lift 
off  the  ribs. 

Bone-in  cuts  from  plate  offer  excellent 
possibilities  for  display  as  they  make  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  As  previous¬ 
ly  described  the  brisket  lias  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plate.  Cut  a  narrow 
strip  from  tlie  navel  side  of  the  plate. 
Strip  the  tissue  covering  from  the  inside 
of  tlie  plate,  starting  at  the  brisket  end. 
Saw  tlie  cartilage  between  each  rib,  then 
cut  through  until  the  outside  layer  of 
muscle  is  reached.  Fold  with  the  inside 
of  the  plate  out,  thus  leaving  two  ribs 
connected.  This  method  of  utilizing  the 
plate,  which  is  usually  a  slow  moving 
cut,  is  especially  appropriate  for  Winter 
demand. 

Rolled  plate,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
plate  with  the  bone  removed,  is  more 
appropriate  for  Summer  use  as  it  slices 
more  conveniently.  To  remove  the  bone, 
run  tlie  knife  between  the  meat  and  car¬ 
tilage  on  tlie  inside  of  the  plate  and  turn 
the  meat  hack  leaving  it  attached.  Turn 
the  plate  over  and  lift  the  meat  from  the 
ribs,  beginning  at  the  rib  ends.  Roll 
into  shape,  beginning'  at  the  navel  end  of 
the  plate.  Complete  the  rolled  plate  by 
tying. 

*  The  following  cuts  are  made  from  tlie 
back:  1.  Seventh  rib  roll.  2.  Prime  rib 
roll.  3.  Steaks  from  boneless  prime  rib. 
4.  Neck  roll.  5.  Large  “7”  steaks.  6. 
Bottom  chuck  steaks.  7.  Bottom  cliuclc 
roll.  8.  Small  “7”  steaks.  9.  Top  chuck 
roll.  These  cuts  are  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

Seventh  Rib  Roll. — Many  retailers  find 
it  a  problem  to  dispose  profitably  of  the 
seventh  rib.  This  method  transforms  the 
cut  from  a  hold-over  into  a  very  desir¬ 
able  roast  by  removing  the  portion  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  center  cut  of  the 
rib.  Cut  off  the  seven  prime  ribs,  and 
(Continued  on  page  501) 


TIME  FOR  ACTION!! 

Farrowing  House*  , 
Brooder  Houamm  and 
AH  Farm  Buildings 

Clean  them  out — NOW 


t^y>tef°r  free  booklet  on 

Farm  Sanitation” 


KRESO 
Dl  P  N°l 

Standardized, 


GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps  protect  Livestock  and  Poultry 

from  Parasites  and  Disease 


Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  i  at  drug  store 9 


When  writing  for  “Farm  Sanitation’* 
booklet,  address: 

Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  Ki'i'D 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  ♦  Walkerville,  Ontario 


H 


IS  BEST 
INVESTMENT 


"  IT  is  nearly  three  years  since  we 
■  started  using  the  Burrell  Milk¬ 
er.  At  that  time,  we  considered  the 
buying  of  this  milker  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  we  had  ever  made,  ex¬ 
cept  the  buying  of  our  farm.  And 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion.” 
— E.  C.  Larry,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
“ It  Milks  the  Couis  Clean ” 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
■0  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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X  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Your  Horses  Sound 

A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the  same 
time, 

-  82  JO  at  druggists,  or  pteydi. 
Horae  book  SB  free. 
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0.H.DANA 


EAR  TAGS 

Samples  Free 


Stamped  with  name,  initials,  ad¬ 
dress,  serial  numbers.  Also  sale 
tags,  punches,  tattoo  outfits,  veterin¬ 
ary  instruments,  etc.  Complete  1830 
Catalog  with  many  new  items,  sent 
tree.  Write  today. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.. 

22  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.  i 
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SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
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^Before  You  Build  a  BARN 
See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

— and  costs  much  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
in  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  com¬ 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  success  for  25  years.  One  in  a  vicinity 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  for  Free  Beamless  Barn  Bulletin. 

^  Loucka  &  Son  of  Fayetteville.  N.  Y.  ^ 


Concentrated  Buttermilk  helps'  toulcoyn‘nlot: 

coccidiosis,  reduce  mortality,  eliminate  runts;  increases 
growth  and  egg  production.  Sanitary  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer,  containing  9k  lbs.  product,  $1.00  with  order, 
express  charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ERNEST  F.  RASSMAN,  27  West  First  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozeu  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Goats  as  a  Source  of  Milk 

To  most  people  a  goat  is  something 
used  for  an  initiation,  and  the  animal 
is  associated  with  jokes,  back  yards,  the 
pulling  of  clothes  from  clothes  lines  and 
the  eating  of  tin  cans.  Such  jokes  are  in 
one  sense  unfair  to  the  goat,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  a  true  meaning. 
Goat  raising  has  been  confined,  mostly  to 
European  countries.  Germany  had  over 
4,000,000  before  the  war  and  enjoyed  a 
flourishing  industry.  In  the  United  States 
the  goat  is  used  mostly  for  its  skin  in 
the  manufacture  of  high-grade,  fine 
leather.  As  a  milk  animal,  the  goat  can 
well  be  compared  to  the  dairy  cow.  In 
fact  some  of  our  best  goats  could  replace 
the  poor  dairy  cows  that  are  allowed  to 
live  on  some  of  our  marginal  farms. 

American  tourists,  sojourning  in  Italian 
towns,  will  agree  that  the  sight  of  the 
milk  man  is  more  than  an  interesting 
occurence,  for  the  milk  man  in  Italy 
delivers  his  milk  fresh  to  the  consumer. 
The  common  practice  is  to  drive  a  flock 
of  goats  through  the  streets  of  the  village 
or  city,  stopping  long  enough  from  door 
to  door  to  milk  the  daily  requirements  of 
each  farmily  direct  from  the  goat  to  the 
tin  bucket  that  may  be  lowered  from  the 
second  or  third  story  window  by  the 
mother  of  a  family.  The  custom  of  using 
goat’s  milk  remains  with  many  of  our 
foreign  born  after  they  have  become 
settled  in  the  United  States,  and,  when 
we  see  a  number  of  goats  being  pastured 
in  the  back  yards  of  poor  quarters  in  our 
town  or  on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  those 
very  animals  may  be  furnishing  the  daily 
milk  supply  for  a  number  of  healthy 
children. 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  milk  goat 
at  your  next  opportunity  and  notice 
particularly  how  she  compares  in  con¬ 
formation  with  the  good  producing  dairy 
cow.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
wedge-shape  of  the  two  individuals.  Each 
have  the  same  identifying  marks  of  dairy 
temperament,  the  dairymanis  term  for  that 
visible  appearence  which  indicates  an  in¬ 
herited  stimulus  to  turn  feed  into  milk. 
The  goat  because  of  her  hardiness  is  an 
economical  producer.  As  a  source  of  milk 
for  child  or  infant  feeding,  the  product  of 
the  goat  is  claimed  to  have  more  than 
one  advantage  over  that  of  the  cow.  Its 
fat  globules  are  small  and  easily  digested, 
while  its  fat  content  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  our  high-testing  breed  of  dairy 
cattle. 

There  are  three  main  breeds  of  milk 
goats,  the  Toggenburg,  the  Saanen  and 
the  Nubian.  The  Nubian  is  the  largest 
of  the  three,  and  has  a  slight  advantage 
over  the  others  in  that  it  is  the  higher 
producer.  They  vary  in  color  and  weigh 
about  160  pounds.  The  Toggenburg  is 
next  in  production.  They  are  brown  and 
white  and  have  an  average  weight  of  125 
pounds.  The  other  breed,  the  Saanen,  is 
a  creamy  or  whitish  col'or  and  weighs 
somewhere  between  the  first  two  breeds. 
All  these  breeds  have  short  hair  and  no 
horns.  The  amount  of  milk  given  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  breed,  the  individu¬ 
ality,  feeding  and  management.  Three 
to  four  quarts  of  milk  per  day  is  con¬ 
sidered  quite  good,  although  the  average 
is  lower  than  this.  High-producing  goats 
under  proper  management  exceed  the 
above  amount.  The  ash  content  is  higher 
and  the  sugar  is  lower  than  in  human 
milk. 

The  natural  environment  for  goats  is 
a  hilly,  dry  country,  but  they  can  be 
kept  in  confinement  if  kept  dry  and  clean. 
They  can  live  on  brush,  and  short  pas- 
lure,  but  do  not  give  as  much  milk  under 
these  conditions  as  when  properly  fed. 
They  need  good  legume  hay  in  Winter 
and  one-half  to  a  pound  of  grain  per 
day.  Bran,  ground  oats  and  cracked  corn 
in  combination  make  a  good  feed.  Goats 
are  milked  both  from  the  side  and  from 
behind.  They  may  be  taught  to  stand  on 
a  box  while  being  milked,  thus  overcom¬ 
ing  what  one  would  naturally  consider 
a  difficult  job.  They  are  prolific,  having 
as  many  as  three  young  at  one  time. 
Twins  are  very  common.  The  gestation 
period  being  only  five  months,  allows 
for  three  lactation  periods  every  two 
years,  and  they  can  be  considered  in  the 
proportion  of  five  goats  equaling  one 
row.  Goats  can  exist  where  pasture 
conditions  for  cows  would  be  unfit.  We 


cannot  expect  the  goat  to  become  as 
economical  a  producer  of  milk  as  the  high- 
producing  dairy  cow  because  of  the  in¬ 
herent  short  lactation  period.  j.  w.  b. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  5-13.  —  Central  States  Garden 
and  Flower  Show,  Stadium,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

April  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

April  8. — Aberdeen-Angus,  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
sale.  Galesburg,  Ill. 

May  91. — Western  N.  Y.,  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  sale  at  Caldwell  Place, 
Marion,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 
manager. 


Ohio  Markets 

Youngstown  Produce. — Butter,  creamery  firsts, 
42c;  creamery  extras,  45e.  Cheese,  N.  Y.  State, 
new,  23c;  N.  Y.  State,  old,  34c.  Oleo,  vege¬ 
table  fat,  18i4c;  animal  fat,  22y2c.  Eggs, 
fresh,  29c.  Flour,  Winter  wheat,  $6.15;  Spring 
wheat,  $8.30. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Beets,  lettuce  bskt.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  50  to  65c;  lettuce,  h.h.,  leaf, 
75c  10-lb.  bskt;  mushrooms,  h.h.,  40  to  50c; 
onions,  dry,  50c  bskt.;  green,  20  to  22%c; 
parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25  bskt.;  radishes,  2-doz. 
bchs.,  $1  to  $1.15;  rhubarb,  h.h.,  90c  to  $1  5- 
lb.  carton;  turnips,  white,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bskt. 
Butter,  extras  in  tub  lots,  42%c.  Cheese,  N. 
Y.  State,  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  extras,  26c;  firsts, 
251,4c.  Poultry,  express  stocks,  heavy  fowls, 
27c;  mediums,  29c;  springers,  29c;  Leghorns, 
25c;  ducks,  25  to  28c;  geese,  15  to  20c;  old 
cocks,  18c;  stags,  23c.  Car  poultry  selling  at 
lc  a  pound  under  express  stock  quotations. 

Cleveland  Livestock. — Hogs,  receipts  4,400; 
holdovers  326;  around  steady,  spots  10c  lower 
on  180  to  210  lbs.  at  $10.75  io  $11,  while  220 
to  240  lbs.  at  $10.50  to  $10.75  were  15  to  25c 
higher;  250  to  300  lbs.  $10;  pigs,  $10.50;  rough 
sows,  $8.75;  stags,  $6.75.  Cattle  receipts  900; 
mostly  steady;  bulk  common  to  medium  steers, 
$10.25  to  $11.50;  fat  cows,  $6.50  to  $8.25;  cut¬ 
ter  grades,  $4.75  to  $8;  sausage  bulls,  $7  to 
$8.25;  active.  Calves  receipts  650;  steady; 
bulk  vealers,  $15  down;  cull  to  medium  around 
$8  to  $12.  Sheep  receipts  3,100;  steady; 
clipped  lambs,  $9  to  $9.75;  wooled  skins.  $10 
down;  lack  quality;  sheep  dull.  F.  S.  H. 


A.  Few  Still  Left  of  the 

137  Grange  Silos 

Offered  at  special  early  order 
discount  (not  173  as  printed  in 
error)  in  our  large  ad  in  March 
15th  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Write  at  once  for  at¬ 
tractive  prices  while  they  last. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Castrate  This  New  Way! 


THE  LITTLE  GIANT 
EMASCULATOME 


Bloodless  —  Safe  — Sure  — Quid 
Sanitary  —  Humane  Castratlor 

Eliminates  Dangerous  Insanitary  Jack-Knife  Method 
The  quickest,  easiest,  best  way  to  castrate 
sheep  and  calves,  or  dock  Iambs.  Any  one 
can  safely  use  the  Little  Giant  Emascula 


tome.  Sever  cord  without 


New  Low 


open  wound.  Finest  instru- 
ment  made.  Send  check  or  SfySO 
will  ship  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  Prepaid,  with 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

A. B. Loud  &  Co.,  555  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicagt 


JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

from  “Elm  Place  Herd.’’  Est.  1902 

In  Females— 2  bred  2-yr.-olds,  2  bred  3-yr.-olds,  1  bred  4- 
yr.-old.  In  Males— 2  yearlings,  2  calves.  Sybil  and  Noble 
breeding.  Quality  and  production.  Please  state  fully 
just  what  you  want.  L.  D.  COWDEN,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford.  Vt.  8ec. 


FOR 

SALE 


2  Purebred  Jersey  Heifers 


A.  BULLOCK 
Biiriing-ham,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


C*ff  10  Geldings,  mares  and  stallions, 
WW  Id  I  IB  ranging  in  age  l%to  4  years.  Blue 


FOR 


roans,  red  roans,  bay  and  dark 
brown;  all  broken  to  drive  and 
ride,  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 

c  .  ,  ,  A.  B.  MOORE,  care  Car,  Maple  Sugar 

3ALL  I  Cu.,  S«.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 


PONIES 


Percherons! 


individuals. 

For  Sale 


3  Stallions,  4-yr.  grey,  $50 
2-year  grey,  $300.  1-yes 
black,  $175.  2  and  4-yes 
_  mares:  well  bred  and  goo 

WILLIAM  A.  REID  -  Oxford,  Re 


Beautiful 


Purebred  Roan 


coming  3  years  old. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS 


BELGIAN  STALLION 


Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

1  J  WEANED  High-Grade  Milking  Shorthorn  HEIFER  CAL’ 
*■  Priced  low.  VOLLANDS  -  -  Elm  Grove,  V 


Invest  for  that  boy  of  yours 
in  an  Ayrshire  heifer  calf,  that 
will  grow  into  a  big  straight- 
backed,  stylish  cow — the  kind 
that  will  really  milk  a  lot.  The 
old  farm  will  mean  more  to  both 
the  boy  and  yourself  if  there  is 
an  Ayrshire  on  the  place. 

-  Start  an  Ayrshire  Calf  Club 
,  We  will  gladly  locate  calf  club 
heifers  for  you  at  from  $75  up¬ 
wards.  See  your  County  Club 
Leader  or  write  this  office  for 
calf  club  prizes  at  your_fair_or 
help  in  locating  calves., 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

6  Center  Street,  Brandon,  Vermont 


Start  Him 

right  WITH 

Ayrshires 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B-864  lbs.,  Class  AA)  j 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 


Write  for  Sale*  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

Philadelphia,  Penna! 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale  Cheap  ! 

TWO  HEIFERS 

One  dropped  November  6th,  1928— out  of  Chedco  Lady 
Edith  172466.  Record  12162.7  lbs.  Milk.  694.4  lbs.  B.F. 
Class  EE. 

One  dropped  May  9th,  1929— out  of  Chedco  Justine  214468. 


C.  E.  COT  TING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.ro”m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  BS,U|  Reg*  Guernsey  Cow 

coming  fresh  first  time  this  summer.  Herd  accredited. 
Price  *150.  0.  CORNISH,  144  llahted  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


R 


EGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

I.augwater  breeding.  High  records  back  of  them. 
Farmers  prices.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lansdale,  l*n. 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE 

150-DAIRY  C0WS-150 

,  Wisconsin  Cows,  Springers,  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  ’1’.  B.  and  abortion  tested  and 
checked  to  ship  to  any  State. 

Private  Sales  Thursday  and  Friday 
Auction  10:00  Saturday 

Wisconsin  Horse  &  Dairy  Cattle  Sales  Company 
Trevor,  Wisconsin 

66  miles  northwest  Chicago— 45  miles  southwest  Milwaukee 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


¥?GR  SAI, It — Holstein-Friesian  Grade  Cows 

*  fresh  in  about  a  month  or  less.  All  of  them  good 
individuals  and  milkers  and  only  for  sale  as  we  are  over 
stocked.  IIAUKE  JOU8TRA,  Alluniuchy,  N.  J.  or 
Great  Meadows,  N.  J.,  |{.  F.  D. 


ID  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGE VVOOU  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wls. 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Cattle  for  Sale! 

87  cows,  with  calves  at  side;  98  springer  cows;  128  two 
and  three-year-old  springer  heifers;  150  two-year-old 
steers;  246  yearling  steers;  238 yearling  heifers;  437  choice 
calves;  6  registered  bulls.  Females  all  T.  B.  tested.  Can 
be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser.  CLEMMIE  RUGGLES, 
Phone  702 — Box  456  Fairfield,  Iowa 


|  .%  SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  eerviee.  1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes 
Booking  orders  for  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts. 

FOREMOST  GUERNSEYS 

Real  bargains  in  Bull  Calves. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.).  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

CHOICE,  UNREGISTERED,  PUREBRED  0. 1,  C.  BOARS 

V ✓  ready  for  service,  weight  about  225  lbs.,  *32.50 
each  F.  O.  B.  ROY  BADGER,  DePeyster,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  Partington  A-  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  JJ.  Y. 

DEO-  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— Sows,  Hoarp,  Pitre. 
A .  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

AH10  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  SO  00 
*  each.  Order  now,  ship  May  1.  R.  HIU,  Sente*  Fills,  N.  r. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

To  all  buyers  that  bought  my  pigs  last  season,  I  want 
to  tell  you  I  have  some  nice  pigs  to  go  this  season. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester  sold  in 
lots  of  two  or  more,  O.  O.  D.  *5.00  each. 

When  you  receive  them,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

PIGS !  PIGS!  PIGS! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  16-18  lbs.,  *5.50  each. 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  26  lbs.,  $0.50  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds — Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  saiis- 
f action.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  muRt  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satisfec- 
tioil.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S. — Chester  White  Barrons,  4  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock — 
Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
— all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old.  #4.75  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  -  -  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  C. — 10  days  trial  allowed. 

Yon  may  write  us  with  confidence. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

|  DOGS  | 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  8homont,  Dept.  R,  Hentieello,  lows 

■W7ANTED— Puppies  8-weeks-old  (males  only.)  Aire- 
T  T  dales,  Collies,  Scotties,  Bostons  and  Wire-haired 
Fox  Terriers.  No  funny  prices.  Description  and  full 
particulars.  CHAS  WILLIAMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

SA?  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS , 

Males,  as.  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna.  N-  Y. 

GOOD  FARM  PUPS  SSfcfflSffig 

Cross— *5  and  *2  each.  N.  E.  W000,  H.  F.  0.,  Danielson.  Conn. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Po. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  gSS,  ™iorb™nl 

Males,  $10;  females,  $5.  T.  S.  IIUIIIURU,  KrsnUIln,  Vermont 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  Lactam,  '^kSTV^ 

$10.00;  females,  $5.00.  o.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin.  Vermon, 

RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Lists 
AV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

RABBITS 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  O.  Herrleln,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

FOR  SALE 

Fed.  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Good  stock.  SPRING  BROOK  FBIl  FARM.  Willlamton,  N.  Y. 

Uf  ANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 

If  letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road,  N.  Y.  C. 

DLACK  FLEMISH  GIANTS— Choice  bred  does.  *10  each. 
U  Satisfaction  guar.  HOWDEN’S  RABBIT  FARM.  Fillmore,  k.  t. 

f^RAY  FLEMISH  GIANTS— All  ages.  Singles,  pairs 

W  trios.  SHAWNEE  POULTRY  FARM,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

Having  purchased  an  entire 
SJ  ™  g’  herd  of  60  Milks  Goats,  will  sell 

M  part  of  these  at  bargain  prices 

^  V  CHAS.  A.  STROH,  Milford,  Pa. 

UllinpR  Pin-c  fnp  Snip  y°un&  breeders,  *1.00  each. 
ViUlllca.  l  IgS  IOF  OalC  Large  breeders,  2  00  each. 

M.  WYNORADNYK,  Overbagh  St.*  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding:  and  individuality.  AH  ages  for  sale. 

8.  1).  Wicks,  R.  IL  No,  2,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle 

Will  Convert  Your  Pastures  and  Rough  Feeds  Into  Money 

Write  for  our  booklet  “BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  EAST” 

Young  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc  Pine  Plains,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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GIVE  REAL  STUDY  TO  THE 
SELECTION  OF  FENCE 


Today  the  successful  farmer  overlooks  no 
detail  that  will  enable  him  to  profit  through 
the  scientific  control  of  crops  and  stock.  In 
this  respect  he  finds  fence  of  vital  importance 
and  gives  real  study  to  its  selection. 


Because  countless  farmers  have  given  real 
study  to  the  problem  of  selecting  fence — more 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  Zinc  Insu¬ 
lated  Fences  are  in  use  than  any  other  make. 

Quality  alone  has  made  them  first  choice — 
the  fact  that  through  years  and  years  of  hard 
service  they  have  proved  their  superiority 
beyond  all  question  of  doubt. 

Sturdily  constructed  of  the  finest  material 
and  heavily  zinc  insulated,  they  resistcorrosion 
to  the  utmost.  Easily  erected  over  uneven 
ground  and  made  in  varying  styles  to  meet 
every  requirement. 

Near  you  is  one  of  our  dealers.  His  store  is 
Fence  Headquarters  and  he  will  render  every 
assistance  in  helping  you  select  the  type  of 
fence  that  you  need.  He  also  carries  either  the 
Banner  or  Ideal  U-Shape  Steel  Line  Posts  and 
the  new  National  Expanding  Anchor  Dirt  Set 
End  and  Corner  Posts — the  best  foundation 
for  the  best  fence. 

I  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  in  the  following  11 
brands:  American,  Royal,  Anthony,  || 

Monitor,  National,  Prairie  and  U.  S.  JJ 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

— — — — •  Subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ■'»■■■■ 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  30  Church  Street,  New  York 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Atlanta  Baltimore  Birmingham  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Dallas  Denver  Detroit  Kansas  City  Memphis  Milwaukee  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
Oklahoma  City  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Salt  Lake  City  St.  Louis  Wilkes-Barre  Worcester 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu 
Export  Distributors:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  Y ork 


With  the  Livestock 

A  Land-Owner’s  Letter.  —  J.  D. 
writes  as  follows:  “Sixteen  years  ago 
last  January  I  drove  20  miles  across  the 
hills  with  a  double-team  from  one  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  to  another.  I  was  then  a 
farm  bureau  agent,  with  ,$000  a  year  to 
carry  on  in  17  townships.  Lots  of  farms 
then  occupied  are  empty  now.  Your  ref¬ 
erences  to  beef  cattle  prompt  me  to  say  on 
my  own  farm,  40  acres  of  grass  went  to 
waste  last  year,  and  no  one  would  cut 
my  oYj  acres  of  Alfalfa  4or  the  hay.  The 
people  in  my  county  believe  in  and  prac¬ 
tice  grain-selling,  exclusively.  Conse¬ 
quently,  my  occasional  renting  of  a  few 
acres  for  wheat  at  15  bushels  per  acre 
is  looked  on  as  being  all  right.  In  my 
locality  thousands  of  acres  like  my  own 
lie  idle.  The  motto  of  local  people  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  this:  ‘We  won’t  and  you 
shan't  feed  grain  and  keep  livestock.’  My 
barnyards  contain  manure  that  dates 
back  to  1920.” 

To  Feed  or  Sell  Grain? — The  fore¬ 
going  is  from  an  eastern  county.  In  many 
a  Mid-West  county,  a  similar  indiffer¬ 
ence.  if  not  hostility,  to  livestock  and 
feeding  has  existed  for  years.  That  is 
why  in  Iowa,  for  example,  fertilizers  are 
being  used  where,  25  years  ago,  it  was 
the  confident  belief  of  farmers  that  they 
would  never  need  these  forms  of  manure. 
Grain  crops  in  particular  remove  large 
amounts  of  fertility  from  the  soil.  If 
these  crops,  year  after  year,  are  sold  off 
the  farm,  the  land  gradually  declines  in 
productive  power,  until  it  becomes  too 
poor  to  produce  profitable  crops  in  com¬ 
petition  with  richer  lands.  One  of  the 
virtues  of  livestock  farming  systems  is 
that  they  conserve  or  increase  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  soils.  All  or  most  of  the  grain 
and  hay  grown  on  stock-farms  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  animals  on  the  farms.  Also, 
in  many  cases,  corn  and  other  feeds  are 
bought  and  fed  to  fattening  animals.  The 
resulting  manures  are  spread  upon  pas¬ 
tures  and  fields.  Under  a  sound  live¬ 
stock  farming  system,  the  land  increases 
in  fertility  or  else  “just  about  holds  its 
own.”  Despite  the  merits  of  this  sys¬ 
tem.  from  a  soil  fertility  standpoint,  it 
is  practiced  to  a  very  limited  extent  in 
most  farming  regions.  The  tendency  for 
many  years  has  been  toward  specialized 
grain  farming  wherever  the  conditions 
for  it  are  favorable,  little  or  no  livestock 
being  kept  on  grain  farms. 

Specialized  Farming.  —  Specialized 
farming  without  livestock  seriously  de¬ 
pletes  or  exhausts  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil,  unless  green  manuring  crops, 
straw  and  the  like  are  plowed  under 
every  two  or  three  years.  These  sub¬ 
stances  when  thus  mixed  with  the  soil, 
form  humus  or  organic  matter.  This  mat¬ 
ter  improves  the  soil  -layer  by  making  it 
more  porous,  opening  it  up  so  that  more 
air,  rain  and  sun  heat  go  into  it,  draining 
it  better,  increasing  the  numbers  and 
work  of  useful  soil  bacteria,  checking  the 
washing  away  of  plant  food,  and  provid¬ 
ing  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  seeds,  the  growth  of  crops, 
and  the  use  of  plows,  harrows  and  drills. 
Potatoes  grown  in  soils  that  are  well- 
stocked  with  humus  are  comparatively 
clean  when  dug.  Animal  manures  that 
contain  solids,  liquid,  straw,  waste  hay 
and  the  like,  are  especially  effective  as 
soil-improvers,  if  they  are  handled  and 
applied  according  to  sound  practices.  As 
by-products  of  raising  and  fattening  meat¬ 
making  animals,  and  of  keeping  dairy 
cows,  these  manures,  if  saved  and  applied 
as  they  are  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,'  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  soils.  An 
apple  and  truck  grower  in  Western  New 
York  State  keeps  a  herd  of  beef  cattle 
chiefly  for  the  manure  that  they  make. 
He  values  it  at  about  $1  a  ton,  and  yet 
if  he  bought  manure  at  the  Buffalo  yards 
it  would  cost  him,  at  his  farm,  more  than 
$6  a  ton.  On  the  basis  of  its  fertilizing 
value,  a  ton  of  cow  manure  is  worth 
$3.25,  while  that  of  the  horse  is  worth 
$3.90,  that  of  the  sheep  $5.70,  and  that 
of  the  liog  $3  a  ton. 

A  Place  for  Beef  Cattle. — We  have 
often  alluded  here  to  the  raising  of  beef 
cattle  in  some  areas  and  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  in  tlie  East  because,  with  excel¬ 
lent  markets  near  by,  they  could  be 
raised  at  a  profit  by  men  who  knew  how 
and  liked  to  handle  them.  The  personal 
testimony  of  a  few  farmers  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  proves  that  they  are  doing  fairly 
well  with  beef  cattle.  They  sell  their 
moderately  fat  steers,  surplus  heifers  and 
old  cows  to  local  butchers.  They  are  not 
at  present  in  a  position  or  else  do  not 
have  the  inclination  to  engage  in  expen¬ 
sive  feeding  on  much  of  a  scale.  Some 
of  these  men  are  resolved  to  produce 
fatter  and  better  cattle  in  a  few  years. 
Their  chief  object  in  recent  years,  in  keep¬ 
ing  beef  cattle,  has  been  to  market  their 
grass,  hay  and  straw,  and  to  make  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  upbuilding  of  their  pastures 
and  fields.  Four-LI  club  members  in  the 
East  a  re  feeding  more  and  more  beef 
calves  every  year.  Most  of  these  calves 
are  bought  in*  the  Mid-West.  Here  is  a 
possible  future  eastern  outlet  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  the'  annual  calf  crop 
in  eastern  herds.  A  few  eastern  land- 
owners  are  fattening  beef  calves  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  They  buy  the  bulk  of  their 
calves  in  the  West.  They  would  rather 
buy  them- nearer  home,  and  would  if  they 
could  get  real  beef  calves  in  sufficient 
numbers  without  traveling  in  a  dozen 
counties  to  find  them.  Here,  then,  is  an¬ 
other  outlet  for  eastern  beef  calves  raised 
by  co-opecating  farmers  or  dairymen  in  a 


LEVER 

OPENS  I  ttr  IOO 
STALLS  ‘EASILY 


OPEN  or  close  as  many  (or  as  few) 
stanchions  as  you  please  —  any¬ 
where  from  1  to  100  in  a  line— * 
with  one  convenient,  lever  exerting 
hardly  any  effort.  You  can  do  this  with 


ROLLER-  El  EARING 

COW  STALLS 

Think  of  the  saving  in  time  and  labor 
this  represents  if  you  have  a  sizeable 
herd.  Simplex  Roller-Bearing  Lever 
Stalls  are  built  to  a  high  quality  stand¬ 
ard  and  have  special,  patented  features 
not  found  in  other  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  without  paying  any  price 
premium. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  —  and  receive  Free  copy  of  our 
new  barn  plan  book  which  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions. 

F.  RASSMANN  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  R,  Beaver  Dam,  Wia, 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions  and  complete 
line  of  Barn  Equipment. 
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WHY  — 

Easiest-to-CIean ! 

Find  out  all  about  this  latest  and  biggest 
advance  in  machine  milking!  So  few 
parts,  60  much  simpler,  so  amazingly 
easy  to  take  down  and  clean  thoroughly, 
that  it  produces  low-bacteria  milk,  reg¬ 
ularly,  at  a  saving  of  time  never  before 
realized.  Eliminates  many  complica¬ 
tions,  and  all  uncertainty  about  clean 
milk.  No  air  hose,  no  rubber  liners, 
no  pipe  line,  no  milk  trap,  no  pulsator, 
no  relief  valve  .  .  .  etc.  Milks  on  the 
right  principle— most  comforting  to 
cows.  Experienced  users  declare  it’s  the 
world’ s  best.  Catalog  shows  exactly  why. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Send 
post  card  today . 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HINMAN 

Easiest-to-CIean 

MILKER 


Sore  ' 
Shoulders 
Collar  Bolls 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts,  Caked 
Udders,  Sore 
Teats,  and 
Sores  or  Wounds 
of  all  kinds  on 
man  or  beast. 


A 

Wonder 
Salve 

Nearly  a  million 
homes  have  learned 
that  Corona  Wool 
Compound,  because 
of  its  soothing  and 
healing  qualities,  is  one 
of  the  beat  preparations  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

It  is  different  from  ordinary  salves.  It  is  made  from 
oil  extracted  from  sheep’s  wool  and  while  it  is  very 
i  penetrating  and  reaches  right  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble,  it  quickly  heals  but  will  not 
smart  the  most  sensitive  wound. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
Keep  a  can  of  this  wonder  remedy 
on  hand  for  any  emergency.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  you.  Two  sizes 
65c  and  $1.25.  If  you  have  never  used 
Corona,  we  will  gladly  send  you 
Free  sample  on  request. 

■  >  .  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

)6012Corona  Bldg.  KENTON,  OHIO 


Edmonds’  a 
Poultry  □ 
Account a 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


FOR  SALS  BY 

S00k  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

lilll!llllllll!llll!l!l!lllllll[l!l!!lll 
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given  township  or  county.  Some  cour¬ 
age  and  some  cash  or  credit  are  required 
for  a  start  in  this  business.  Beginners 
without  practical  experience  to  guide 
them  can  obtain  plenty  of  free  advice  and 
suggestions,  but  they  will  eventually 
have  to  pay  something  for  their  own  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  art  of  raising  good  calves 
economically. 

Dairy  Purebreds. — A  dairyman  who 
has  been  milking  grade  cows  for  years 
writes  us  that  he  intends  to  buy  two  or 
three  registered  heifers,  and  begin  raising 
a  few  cattle  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes. 
He  believes  that  by  so  doing  he  can  sub¬ 
stantially  raise  the  average  of  his  herd 
at  the  pail.  “This,”  he  says,  “would  add 
a  new  source  of  revenue  to  my  business, 
if  I  could  sell  my  surplus  purebreds  at  a 
profit.  Should  I  pursue  this  course?” 
We  cannot  give  a  positive  answer  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  know  the  man,  and  are 
not  informed  in  regard  to  his  pasture, 
feed,  water  and  other  conditions  under 
which  his  cattle  would  be  kept.  If  these 
conditions  are  fair  to  good,  and  if  he  is 
in  a  position  to  devote  study  and  time 
to  the  raising,  training,  fitting,  showing 
and  selling  of  pedigree  dairy  cattle,  he 
might,  in  a  few  years,  produce  heifers 
and  bulls  for  which  average  prices  could 
be  obtained  through  mail  orders  or  at 
combination  auctions  to  which  he  con¬ 
signed  a  few  head  once  or  twice  a  year. 
While  gradually  building  up  his  pedigree 
herd,  he  would  be  establishing  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  breeder.  lie  couldn’t  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  get  much  if  any  better 
than  average  prices  for  his  surplus  pure¬ 
breds  until,  by  showing  and  advertising, 
he  had  made  himself  known  to  the  trade. 
Average  prices  are  seldom  profitable  ex¬ 
cept  during  “booms,”  when  averages  are 
high.  It  costs  $125  to  over  $200  to  raise 
a  good  purebred,  and  the  selling  expense 
runs  from  a  few  dollars  to  $50  a  head. 

Factors  to  Consider.  —  Breeders  of 
pedigree  livestock  do  an  interstate  busi¬ 
ness  ;  some  export  stock  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Under  Federal  and  many  State 
laws,  these  breeders  are  required  to  sub¬ 
ject  their  cattle  to  health  tests.  These 
tests  saddle  expense  and  inconvenience  on 
their  owners.  Some  of  the  animals  test¬ 
ed  react  and  are  killed  or  sold  for  beef. 
In  either  case,  the  owner  almost  always 
loses  money  on  them.  Cattle  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  must  be  blood-tested  for  the 
abortion  disease  before  they  can  be  legal¬ 
ly  shipped  into  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia  and  Hawaii, 
while  known  abortion  reactors  cannot  be 
shipped  into  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Oregon  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  risks  and  hazards 
that  ownefs  of  pedigree  cattle  must  run, 
and  the  multiplying  laws  and  regulations 
to  which  they  must  conform  in  doing 
business,  add  to  their  fixed  costs,  and 
discourage  not  a  few  to  the  point  of 
quitting.  The  business,  even  for  estab¬ 
lishing  breeders,  isn’t  nearly  so  profitable 
as  it  was  in,  say  1900.  There  are  more 
sellers  and  fewer  buyers  than  there  were 
then.  Registered  animals  of  all  leading 
breeds  are  comparatively  cheap  now.  A 
$1,000  bull  at  present  might  have  rea¬ 
lized  $5,000  to  $6,000  or  more  30  years 
ago.  In  the  meantime,  the  standards  by 
which  some  classes  of  pedigree  animals 
are  appraised  have  changed.  In  the 
dairy  cattle  trade,  premiums  are  paid  for 
specimens  representing  certain  high-pro- 
-ducing  strains  or  “families.”  New  fash¬ 
ions  and  tests  have  been  established.  Some 
individuals  that  measure  up  to  high 
standards,  so  far  as  breed  type  is  con¬ 
cerned,  may  be  penalized  in  a  sale  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  “fashionably  bred.” 
Fashions,  fancies  and  fads  depress  prices 
for  some  pedigree  cattle,  and  boost  them 
for  others.  The  business  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  is  better  managed  and  on  a  more 
practical  basis  than  it  was  in  past  years 
of  unbridled  speculation.  D.  c.  w. 


Overdue  Mortgage 

A  buys  a  farm  and  B  holds  a  mortgage 
on  land  and  buildings.  A  keeps  up  the 
interest  but  pays  nothing  on  the  princi¬ 
pal.  Mortgage  is  past  clue  and  property 
will  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage.  Can  B  compel  A  in  any  way 
to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  mortgage, 
whether  A  has  any  means  or  not?  If  A 
does  not  pay  the  taxes  on  this  mortgaged 
property,  can. the  property  be  sold  to  meet 
the  taxes,  or  what  would  be  done  about 
both  taxes  and  mortgage?  Can  A  sell  the 
standing  wood  on  this  mortgaged  property 
without  B  preventing  him  in  any  wTay, 
and  give  the  party  the  right  to  cut  and 
draw  this  wood  at  any  time  he  sees  best, 
take  as  many  years  as  he  wants  to,  there 
being  nothing  mentioned  in  the  mortgage 
only  mortgage  on  farm  and  buildings,  the 
wood  not  being  mentioned  in  any  way? 

\v.  T.  K. 

B  can  obtain  a  judgment  against  A 
for  the  deficiency.  This  judgment  will  be 
good  for  20  years  and  A’s  wages  or  his 
property  can  be  attached  for  the  payment 
thereof.  If  A  does  not  pay  the  taxes  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  has  a  right  to  pay 
them  and  foreclose  his  mortgage.  A  can¬ 
not  sell  the  standing  wood  on  mortgaged 
property  without  the  consent  of  B.  B  has 
a  right  to  get  an  injunction  to  restrain  A 
from  disposing  of  the  wood.  N.  T. 


Tiie  vicar:  “The  collection  this 
morning  will  be  taken  in  aid  of  the  Arch 
Fund  and  not  as  erroneously  printed  in 
the  Parish  Magazine  in  aid  of  the  Arch 
Fiend.” — The  Bystander 


Ben  Middleton 

scores  another  smashing  victory 


10,472  lbs.  milk. — 400.0  lbs.  butterfat  average 
yearly  production  for  7  years  with  27-cow  herd 


Records  of  the  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
Herd  Improvement  Association  show  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  Ben  Middleton’s 
herd  which  averaged  27  cows  has  an  aver- 
age  yearly  production  per  cow  of  10,472 
lbs.  of  milk  and  400.9  lbs. 
of  butterfat  ...  One  cow, 

Katherine,  in  seven  lacta¬ 
tions  has  produced  110,230 
lbs.  of  milk  and  3,956.4  lbs. 
of  butterfat  and  returned  in 
these  seven  years  $2,2 7 7.43 
profit  over  feed  cost.  She 
is  in  perfect  health  and  a 
regular  breeder. 

Skillful  Feeder 
To  have  27  cows  average 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
400  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
one  year  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment — to  attain  that  impressive  yearly 
average  for  seven  consecutive  years  is 
a  triumph  in  herd  management.  The 
Middleton  herd  is  well  bred,  but  breed¬ 
ing  alone  will  not  bring  such  consistent 


results.  It  required  real  skill  in  feeding 
and  handling  tne  herd.  During  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring  Mr,  Middleton  feeds 
Larro  Rairy  Ration  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
to  each  3!/2  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  He 

feeds  Larro  in  the  summer 
when  his  cows  are  on  pas¬ 
ture,  too  —  the  amount 
being  varied  according  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of 
pasture  and  the  individual 
needs  of  each  cow. 

Feeds  Larro  Year  Round 

Ben  Middleton  knows  the 
value  of  Larro.  His  records 
show  it.  He  knows,  too,  that 
pasture  alone  during  the 
summer  months  is  not 
enough.  That’s  why  he  feeds 
Larro  the  year  round. 

If  you  are  already  feeding  Larro  you  know 
its  value — if  you  are  not  feeding  Larro  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  it  at  once. 
See  gear  Larro  Realer  or  write  for 
complete  information  about  Larro • 


We  asked  Mr.  Middleton  if 
ive  might  tell  other  dairy¬ 
men  about  his  success.  His 
anstver  was:  "I  am  always 
glad  to  pass  on  to  other 
dairymen  any  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  that  may  be  helpful  to 
them.  Furthermore ,  it  would 
be  unfair  of  me  not  to  say  that 
Larro  Dairy  Ration  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  my  suc¬ 
cess.  It  keeps  my  cows  in  good 
condition ,  keeps  the  milk 
flow  up  and  as  for  profit  over 
feed  cost  it  is  the  best." 


arre? 


THE  L.4RROVE  MILLING  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  ,  HOGS  .  DAIRY 


JLsh  your  Larro  Healer  for  Larro  Family  Flour 


500 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  27,  1930. 

MILK 

April  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.78%  ;  2B, 
$2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  percent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. . 

$0.37  %  @$0.38*4 

Extra,  92  score  . .  . . 

.371/4 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.34%  @  .37 

Seconds  . 

.32 

@  .34 

Lower  grades  . 

@  .31 

Ladles  . 

.26 

@  .30 

Packing  stock  . 

.25 

@  .26 

'Renovated . 

.,31 

@  .32 

Sweet  fancy  . . . . . 

.39  %©  .40% 

Extra  •  «••••••••••• 

.39 

@  .391/4 

I  irsts  *#••••••••••• 

.35 

@  .38% 

Seconds  . 

.32%  @  .33% 

Centralized  . 

.32 

@  .36 

CHEESE 

(State  flats  held,  special . $0.25 

@$0.26 

r ancy  . 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22 

@  .23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .  . 

.18 

@  -18% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  . . 

$0.33 

@$0.34 

Average  extras . 

.30 

Extra  firsts  . 

.28 

@  .29% 

Firsts  . 

.26%  @  .27% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.30 

@  .36 

Mixed  colors  . 

.28%  @  .32 

Gathered  best  . 

.27 

@  .29 

Fair  to  good  . 

.23 

@  .2(5 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

_ $0.32  @$0.34 

Fair  to  good  . 

(ci]  .oil 

Hothouse  broilers  . . .  . 

.... 

.30@  .46 

Roosters  . 

•  •  •  • 

.17  @  .24 

.27  @  .31 

.15  @  .20 

Turkeys — Toms  . 

•  •  •  • 

.33@  .42 

.32  @  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 


Roosters 
Ducks  . 
Geese  . 
Rabbits, 


lb. 


.26  @ 

.18  @ 

.22  @ 

.17  @ 

.20(0 


.42 

.19 

.25 

.18 

.27 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs* . $11.50@$12.00 

r;„fn  6.00(0  8.t>0 

Cows  “  6.00(0  8.00 

Calves  “best  .  15.00(0  15.50 

Common  to  good .  H'no 

iiogH  .  10.00@  11.40 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.17  (0  $0.19 

Good  to  choice .  Woo 

L.a,nW  head . oflSlfOS  S 

Steev, s,  100  lbs . 2MD®22-«{ 

Cows  I:.’ . 16.00@17.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 4.00@  5.25 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 2.00@  4.50 

150  lbs . 

Canada,  loO  lbs.  . .  4-50(@  4.  <  o 

Idaho,  bu . ^-OO 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00@15.00 

Florida,  bbl . 3.00@i0.00 

Cuba,  bu . . . 3.75@  4.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  . .  .60 @  2.25 

Del.  and  Md.,  bn . 1.50@  1.90 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Cal.  doz . $4.00@$S.OO 


Beets,  bu. 


.50@ 


Cabbage,  new,  bu . 2.00@ 

Carrots,  bul . 1-30 @ 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.50@ 

Oolory,  doz . 1.00(§) 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 1.00 @; 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@ 

Horseradish,  Mb.,  bbl . 6.00@ 

Kale,  bbl . l-75@ 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00@ 

.  Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@ 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4.50@ 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.40@ 

Parsnips;  bu . 1.25@ 

Peas,  bu.  .,..••••••••••••  3i.50@ 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00@ 


Radishes,  bu. 
Spinach,  bu. 


3.00 

3.75 
2.00 

2.75 

1.50 

1.25 
5.00 

6.50 

2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.00 

1.50 

8.50 
5.00 
2.00 

1.25 

8.50 

2.50 


1.25@ 

_ _  ,50@ 

Stringbeans,  bu . 4.00@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@ 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$10.25 

Pea . 

Red  kidney  . 10.00@ 

White  kidney  . 10.25@ 

Lima,  Calif . 

Imported . .  ...10.25@ 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $6.00@$13.00 

Baldwins  .  3.50@  7.00 

Greenings  . 3.50@ 

York  Imp . 4.50@ 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . . .  ,$25.00@$2G.00 


7.00 
10.25 
10.50 
12.00 
11.00 


9.50 

7.00 

.40 


No.  2  .  23.00@  24.00 

No.  3  .  14.00 @  22.00 

Clpver  mixed  .  14. 00(1/  22.00 

Straw  rye  .  16.00@  17.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  14.00@  15.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.25 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  . 1.26 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.01 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 56 

Rye  . 69% 

Barley  . 75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  Ibl . $0.46@  .47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45 @  .50 

Gathered  . 40  @  .44 

Fowls,  lb . 45  @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30  @  .60 

Strawberries,  qt . 40@  .50 

String  beans,  lb.  . . 20@  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 30@  .35 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  receipts  are  large  and  prices 
are  weaker.  Cabbage  prices  are  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  44  to  45c;  tubs,  42  to  43e; 
firsts,  39  to  41c;  undergrades,  37c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  23c;  longhorn,  23  to 
24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  33c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  32c;  grade  A,  30  to  31c: 
grade  B,  29c;  grade  C,  27c;  nearby  at  mark, 
24  to  27c;  western.  24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  27 
to  31c;  chickens,  32  to  34c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  weak;  fowls,  25  to  28c;  springers,  22 
to  28c;  old  roosters,  20c;  ducks,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  King,  $2  to  $2.25;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Greening,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Wealthy, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  Rome  Beauty,  $3  to  $3.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  weak;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  150-lb.  sack,  $3.75  to 
$4.40;  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  .weak:  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $7.50;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.85;  100-lb.  sack.  $1.85  to  $2;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor, 
keg,  $4.50  to  $5;  lioneydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4;  oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $4.25  to  $8;  Fla., 

$4.50  to  $6.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  35  to 

38e. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $4.50  to 
$7;  beans,  green  and  wax,  Fla.,  hamper,  $5  to 
$6;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower, 

Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.,  80c  to 
$1.50;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $3.75  to  $5:  egg¬ 
plant,  Cuba,  crate,  $4.75  to  $5;  endive,  lb.,  25 
to  28c;  escarole,  Fla.,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $8.50;  kale.  Va„  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  kohlrabi,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.50;  lettuce,  5-lb. 

bskt.,  30  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  peas,  Cal., 

crate,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6 
to  $7;  radjshes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  rhubarb. 
5-lb.  carton,  65c  to  $1;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  squash,  lb.,  3c;  tomatoes,  10-Ib.  bskt., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  water¬ 
cress,  bch.,  3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$5;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  new 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  old,  $1.50;  sugar, 
lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  strong;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$18;  clover  mixed,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $27;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $26.50;  red-rog,  $31.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $35;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $46:  hominy,  $32;  gluten.  $43.05;  oat- 
feed,  $10.50:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4: 
Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14:  clover, 
$13  to  $15.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  were  few  important  price  changes  noted 
on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past 
week.  Apples,  onions  and  potatoes  continued 
inactive.  On  the  wool  market  price  weakness 
was  noted. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary, 
75c  to  $1.50.  Baldwins  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50. 
Large  extra  fancy.  $2.50  to  $3.  McIntosh  ordi¬ 
nary,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Large  extra  fancy,  most¬ 
ly,  $3.75  to  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy  Staymans, 
$2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  II.  Baldwins, 
$4  to  $6;  few  higher  bbl.  Va.  Y’orks,  unclas¬ 
sified,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.50  to  $1.90  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Texas 
erts.,  bchd.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
N.  Y.  Danish,  few  sales,  $3.50  to  $4  100-lb. 
sacks.  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 
Texas,  erts,  best,  $5  to  $5.50  crt. 

Carrots. — (Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1 
bu.  bskt.  Calif.,  small  erts.,  bchd.,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Texas,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Fla., 
3  to  8  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.25  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  fancy,  $8  to  $10  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $3  to  $4  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  100-lb.  bags  No. 
1  Mass,  yellow,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Mich.,  best, 
mostly  $2  to  $2.25,  poorer  lower.  N.  Y'.  most¬ 
ly.  $1.75  to  $2. 

Radishes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  best,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  poorer  lower  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  fancy,  12  to  13c  lb. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.40: 
poorer  lower.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  best,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  poorer  lower. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Texas,  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  Green  Hubbard,  bulk,  $60  to  $70  ton; 
$1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  few  sales,  mostly  40  to  50c  lb.  Fla., 
6-bskt.  crt..  poor,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Mexican, 
lugs,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box.  P.  E.  I.,  100-lb.  bags.  Rutabagas,  mostly 
$1.75  to  $2. 


Hay. — Supplies  plentiful,  market  quiet.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50.  Eastern,  $16  to  $21. 
Clover  mixed,  red,  $20  to  $21  ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsettled,  creamery  extras, 
39c;  firsts,  34  to  38V2C;  seconds,  31  to  33140  lb. 

Eggs.— Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  32c;  white  extras,  30  to  31c; 
fresh  eastern,  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  24  to  26c;  fresh,  20  to  21c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75 
to  $8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Prices  generally  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  32  to  33c; 
clothing,  24  to  25c;  14  blood,  combing,  33  to 

34c;  clothing,  28  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing,  34 
to  35c;  clothing,  29  to  30c:  14  blood,  combing, 
32  to  33c;  clothing  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to  80c; 
clothing,  67  to  71e;  14  blood,  combing,  72  to 

75c;  clothing,  65  to  68c;  %  blood,  combing,  62 
to  67c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  14  blood,  combing, 
55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to  53c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  80c;  clothing,  68  to  70c;  14  blood, 
combing,  73  to  75c;  clothing,  69  to  71c;  % 

blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c: 
14  blood,  combing,  57  to  62c;  clothing,  52  to  55c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal;  market  barely 
steady  with  some  sales  25c  lower;  demand 

rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10.50  to  $11.75. 

Cattle. — -Supply  killing  classes  liberal;  mar¬ 
ket  about  steady  on  better  grade  butcher  cows, 
weak  on  lower  grade  cows  and  bulls;  some 
sales  latter  50c  below  quotations:  vealers  weak 
to  50c  and  $1  lower  with  some  sales  fully  50c 
below  quotations;  few  prime  $13;  demand  fair 
for  better  grade  cows  and  vealers;  slow  on 
lower  grades  and  bulls. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $7; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium.  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $12;  cull 
and  common,  $5  to  $8. 

Sheep. — Supply  barely  normal;  market  weak: 
demand  slow.  No  sheep. 

Lambs.  —  Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down, 
$9.50  to  $12;  cull  and  common,  all  weights, 
$7.50  to  $9.50. 

Milk  Cows. — -Supply  fairly  liberal ;  market 
barely  steady;  demand  rather  slow.  Choice, 
head.  $185  to  $205;  good.  $145  to  $165;  medium, 
$80  to  $110;  common,  $50  to  $80. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  N.  J.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.) 

The  white  potato  market  has  failed  to  make 
the  price  advances  expected  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season.  The  heaviest  carlot  move¬ 
ment  on  record  out  of  Maine  is  apparently  the 
reason.  Up  to  the  middle  of  March,  Maine 
moved  43,217  cars  which  exceeded  the  total 
movement  from  that  State  for  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  for  any  previous  year.  At  that  date  there 
were  about  11.000  ears  yet  to  be  moved  and  the 
total  movement  before  this  season  is  over  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  very  nearly  55,000  cars.  The 
potato  market  at  Philadelphia  held  steady  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  with  demand  slow  and 
trading  limited.  Pa.  round  whites  sold  at  $2.50 
to  $2.75.  with  an  occasional  sale  higher.  Me. 
Green  Mts.  were  slow  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  100 
lbs.  The  market  for  new  potatoes  was  slightly 
weaker  as  arrivals  from  Hastings,  Fla.,  in¬ 
creased.  No.  1  double  head  barrels  brought  $9 
to  $9.50,  while  No.  2  sold  at  $6  to  $6.50.  Sweet 
potatoes  moved  slowly  and  both  N.  J.  red  and 
yellow  varieties  brought  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
%-bu.  basket.  Maryland  and  Delaware  bushels 
sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Virginia  yams  were  slow 
at  $1  to  $1.25.  Apple  prices  held  steady  with 
demand  limited  for  marks  lower  than  fancy. 
Staymans  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  bushel  for 
stock  free  from  scald,  while  Yorks,  Neros  and 
Baldwins  brought  $1.50  to  $2.  Romes  were 
mostly  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  a  bushel.  Aspara¬ 
gus  was  also  slightly  weaker  as  supplies  from 
both  California  and  South  Carolina  showed  in¬ 
creases.  California  crates  of  one  dozen  bunches 
sold  at  $6  to  $7.50  for  very  large  green  stock, 
while  medium  sized  “grass”  sold  at  $5.25  to 
$6.25.  South  Carolina  dozen  bunch  sold  at 
$6.50  to  $7  for  large  stock,  while  small  stock 
was  down  to  $3.50  to  $4.50.  The  demand  for 
string  beans  was  quite  active  for  good  quality 
offerings  and  both  green  and  wax  varieties 
brought  good  prices.  Wax  sold  at  $4  to  $5  a 
bushel  hamper,  while  green  Refugees  brought 
$4.50  to  $5.50.  Beets  and  carrots  held  steady. 
Texas  crates  of  bunched  beets  ranged  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  while  Calif,  crates  of  carrots 
sold  at  $3.50  to  $3.75.  The  old  cabbage  market 
continued  to  hold  its  firm  position,  but  new  stock 
was  slightly  weaker,  as  arrivals  from  Texas  in¬ 
creased.  Imported  stock  dominated  the  old 
stock  market,  and  Holland  crates,  weighing  ap¬ 
proximately  90  lbs.,  sold  at  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
Florida  half-barrel  hamper  sold  at  $3.25  to 
$3.50,  while  Texas  crates,  weighing  80  lbs., 
sold  at  $5  to  $5.25.  All  varieties  of  Spring 
greens  sold  fairly  well.  Lettuce  continued  to 
sell  at  low  figures,  and  best  Calif.  Iceberg 
brought  only  $2.50  to  $3.25  for  four  to  five  doz¬ 
en  head  crates.  Florida  half-barrel  hampers 
were  quoted  from  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Mushrooms 
were  irregular,  the  demand  depending  largely 
on  the  weather.  Best  whites  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25 
per  3-lb.  basket.  Onions  moved  fairly  well  at 
steady  figures.  Yellow  varieties  in  100-lb.  sacks, 
from  all  sections  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.  Peas 
were  firm  and  Calif,  crates  of  40  to  45  lbs. 
sold  at  $7  to  $7.50.  Mexico  stock  brought  $7 
to  $7.50  a  crate.  Peppers  were  steady  with 
Florida  crates  fancy,  selling  at  $4.50  to  $5, 
and  poorer  offerings  at  $2.50  to  $3.50.  To¬ 
matoes  were  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market 
weaker  ;Mexican  lugs  brought  $2.75  to  $3.50,  while 
Florida  6s  fancy  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.25,  with 
some  of  the  stock  arriving  in  poor  condition 
and  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  situation  has  evidently  reached  a 
stable  position,  for  there  has  been  but  little 
change  in  the  market  during  the  past  week. 
Demand  lias  improved  somewhat  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Easter  trade.  Receipts  for  the  week 
ending  March  22,  equaled  42,039  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  46,784  cases  during  the  previous 
week,  and  49,375  cases  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1929.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  at  28 
to  2814c  per  dozen  compared  with  27c  the  week 
before.”  Fresh  firsts  were  also  about  lc  higher, 
bringing  26  to  2614c,  while  fresh  seconds  sold  at 

25  to  2514c.  The  storage  situation  is  shaping 
up  slowly,  very  little  stock  has  yet  moved  into 
storage  at  Philadelphia,  but  stocks  are  consid¬ 
erably  heavier  than  at  this  time  last  season, 
when  there  were  practically  no  storage  stocks 
on  hand.  Fresh  storage  packed  fresh  extra 
firsts  sold  at  28e,  while  firsts  were  mostly  27c. 
Carefully  selected  stock  for  the  retail  trade 
was  mostly  33  to  35c.  while  the  carton  stock 
was  moving  well  at  35  to  36e. 

Live  poultry  was  in  limited  supply,  and  the 
market  on  fowls  was  firm.  Fancy-colored  fowls 
brought  29  to  30c,  while  Leghorns  ranged  from 

26  to  27c  with  ordinary  down  to  23  to  25c. 
Chickens  met  a  fair  demand,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  offerings  were  of  ordinary  and  stagg.v 
quality  and  sold  slowly  at  32  to  33c  for  Spring 
chickens,  while  fancy  roasting  chickens  brought 
37  to  39c.  Broilers  met  a  good  demand  and 
best  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  41  to  42c,  while 
ordinarv  mixed  colors  at  37  to  38c.  Fancy 
White  Pekin  ducks  were  rather  slow  at  26  to 
28c,  while  Muscovy  ducks  were  steady  at  25 
to  27c.  Fresh-killed  fowls  were  in  limited 
supply  near  the  close  of  the  week  and  the 
market  was  steady  to  firm.  Best  quality  of¬ 
ferings  brought  31  to  32c,  while  staggy  stock 
was  down  to  26c.  Chickens  were  in  small  re¬ 
ceipts  but  mostly  of  stagg.v  quality  and  brought 
23  to  26c.  Large  roosters  sold  well  at  steady 
prices  with  most  sales  ranging  from  23  to  24c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  continued  to  move  well 
at  steady  figures,  and  the  market  ruled  firm 
for  the  top  grades.  Lower  grade  stock  was 
slow  and  the  market  draggy.  Best  stock  sold 
at  $22  a  ton,  while  lower  grades  were  down 
to  $17.  Straw  was  in  light  supply  and  the 
market  was  quiet.  Rye  straw  sold  at  $15  a 
ton,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  ranged  from 
$13  to  $13.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 
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CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good.. 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 

800  up,  medium  . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  .... 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef  . 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh .  9 

Cull  and  common  .  5 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  choice... 13. 

Medium  . 10 

Cull  and  common  . 6 
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HOGS 


Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  ,$9.50@10.25 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. .  .io. 00®  11.15 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch. .  .11.00@11.15 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.50®  11.15 

Si.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  eh .  9.75®  10.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  exc .  8.50@  9.25 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. ..  .$10.25®  10.75 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice . 10.00®  10.75 

92  down,  medium  .  9.75®  10.25 

92  to  100,  med.  to  ch .  8.25®  10.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  8.75@  9.75 

Yearling  wethers — - 

110  down,  med.  to  choice .  6.50®>  9.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  choice....  5.00®  6.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  choice  . 4.50®  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.50®  5.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in. 
Baldwins,  $5.75  to  $6:  unclassified,  244-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $4.75  to  $5;  214-in.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Va., 
unclassified,  2% -in.  Ben  Davis,  best,  $3.75  to 
$4.25;  poorer  low  as  $3;  bu.  N.  Y.,  U.‘  S.  No.  1, 
214-in.  Baldwins,  $1.90  to  $2.10;  214-in.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65;  2)4 -in.  Northern  Spys  and  Spitzen- 
bergs,  $1.65;  unclassified,  214-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  214-in.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few, 
$1.65;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  $1;  kale,  Va.,  bu., 
75  to  85c;  lettuce,  Ohio  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  90c 
to  $1;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25: 
poorer  low  as  75c;  potatoes,  old  stock,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  150-lb.  sack,  $3.75;  120-lb. 
sacks,  $2.90  to  $3.10;  100-lb.  sacks,  $2.40  to 
$2.50:  U.  S.  No.  2  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  150-lb.  sacks. 
$1.65  to  $2;  Idaho.  100-lb.  sacks,  Russetts,  $3.40 
to  $3.65;  new  stock,  Fla.,  bbls.,  Spaulding 
Rose,  No.  1,  $11;  No.  2,  $8.50;  bu.  erts.,  Bliss 
Triumphs.  No.  1,  $3;  No.  2,  $2.25;  spinach,  bu., 
Va.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  sweet  potatoes,  Del.,  bu. 
hprs.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  bu.  erts.,  $2  to  $2.15; 
turnips,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  24)4 
to  25c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases.  25)4  to  26c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  26  to  26)4c.  Poultry. — 
Live,  heavy  hens,  26  to  27c:  medium,  28c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  25c:  broilers,  37  to  45c:  Leghorns,  37  to 
39c;  old  roosters,  18c;  stags,  22c;  ducks,  24  to 
25c;  geese,  16  to  17c  lb.;  common  pigeons,  40 
to  50c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  40 
to  43c;  hog-dressed,  36  to  38c  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  March  22,  1930.) 

Market. — Slow  and  draggy.  Beef  steers  and 
yearlings  weak,  compared  with  week  ago  better 
grades  a  shade  lower,  common  and  medium 
grades  all  weights  about  steady,  bulk  of  sales 
$11  to  $12,  few  above  $12.25.  Bulls  inactive; 
she  stock  and  cutters  showing  weaker  under¬ 
tone,  bulk  fat  heifers  $10  to  $10.50,  beef  bulls 
$9  to  $9.50,  butcher  cows  $7.50  to  $8.25,  cut¬ 
ters  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Stockers  and  feeders  nomi¬ 
nally  steady,  bulk  $9.75  to  $10.50.  Calves  about 
steady  with  week’s  early  $1  decline,  top  vealers 
$14.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  22,  1930: 

Cattle  13  cars;  7  St.  Paul,  5  Pennsylvania,  1 
Indiana;  containing  303  head,  1,179  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby,  total  cattle  1,482  head. 
731  calves,  1,470  hogs,  223  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $11.75  to 
$13;  good,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $13; 
good,  950  to  1.100  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $13;  medium. 
800  lbs.  up.  $10.75  to  $11.75;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $10.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up.  $10  to  $11 ; 
good.  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10;  medium,  850  lbs. 
up,  $8.25  to  $9;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to 
$8  25 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9;  good,  $6.75  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls.  —  Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to 
$10.75;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to 
$9.60. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  S00  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $12.50  to  $14.50: 
medium,  $10  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $10. 

Hogs.- — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11.75 
to  $12.25;  medium  weights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12 
to  $12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $36  to  $37;  shorts,  $35  to  $36;  homi- 
uy,  $38  to  $39;  middlings,  $39.50  to  $40.50; 
linseed,  $56  to  $57;  gluten,  $41.50  to  $42.50: 
ground  oats,  $42  to  $43;  Soy-bean  meal,  $44  to 
$45;  liog-meal,  $46  to  $47;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent.  $47  to  $48;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $38.50 
to  $39.50;  18  per  cent,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  20  per 
cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  24  per  cent,  $47.50  to 
$48.50;  25  per  cent,  $49  to  $50;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $46  to  $47:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $41  to 
$42;  Alfalfa,  regroitnd,  $44  to  $45. 


Water  Supply  for  Bees 

On  page  250  you  show  a  picture  of  one 
way  to  supply  water  to  bees.  May  I  add 
to  this  picture  this  suggestion :  Take  a 
board  that  will  fit. inside  the  water  con¬ 
tainer  and  drill  one-quarter  inch  holes 
every  inch  apart,  and  float  this  board  in 
the  water  container.  The  results  will 
be  that  the  bees  can  light  on  the  board, 
get  their  water  supply  without  being 
drowned.  The  above  method  has  been 
worked  very  successfully  for  a  number  of 
seasons.  edw.  c.  kimberly. 
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...they  are  made  of  sound,  r 

-  close-joined,  tight-jointed  - 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con* 

.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

-  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  = 
get  a  real  cash  discount . 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats  - 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


.  tTONE  mof 


Noted 
for  unusual 
quality,  relia¬ 
bility,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee 
— -Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

Buy  Now  at  Big  Saving 

We  offer  liberal  discount  for 
early  orders.  Cash  or  time 
payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos  soon 
pay  their  cost.  Prices  attrac¬ 
tive.  Exclusive  features.  Erec¬ 
tion  and  life-time  guarantee 
on  Concrete  Silos.  Ask  for 
proof.  Save  money.  Send  for  — 
facts,  carload  savings,  dis-  TAT.' 

counts.  Concrete  Stav« 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation 
Box  410,  LeRoy.  N.  V, 


Tile— Metal, 
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Ross  SUo 


is  Air-Tight 


VOU  get  better. 

*  tweeter  silage 
became  ROSS  keept  out  the  air.  More  milk,  more 
butter  and  more  money  it  the  record  of  ROSS 
ownert.  "Users’  Own  Words”  &  free  booklet  telit 
the  ttory—  Write  for  it  and  our  special  offer. 


ROSS  SS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  64  Warder  St. 


Li^htnin'a' 


This  book  will  amaze 
you.  Lightning  can  be 
made  as  harmless  as  a  summer  breeze. 
You  can  end  its  terrible  menace  to 
your  property.  This  booklet  gives  the 
real  truth  in  plain,  common-sense  lan¬ 
guage.  Written  by  experts  of  the  world- 
famous  Dodd  System,  who  have  pro¬ 
tected  thousands  of  buildings  through¬ 
out  tlie  country.  Recommend-  - 

ed  by  your  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  Protect  yourself  and 
your  property.  Be  safe.  Send 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

DODD  &  STROTHERS 
Elm  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON 


It  doei  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  Mend  for 
oar  free  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  SO  Middletown,  O. 


American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


Modern  Cutting  Methods 
for  Beef 

(Continued  from  page  496) 
then  cut  off  the  seventh  rib.  Remove  the 
shoulder  muscle  and  cartilage  that  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  top  of  the  rib.  Bone  the 
remainder  of  the  seventh  rib  and  remove 
the  back  strap.  Roll  into  shape  and  sew 
together. 

Prime  Rib  Roll. — This  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  producing  an  evenly  shaped  roll 
requiring  a  minimum  of  time  to  prepare. 
Remove  the  meat  from  the  six  prime  ribs 
by  first  cutting  loose  the  chine  bone  and 
the  feather  bones.  Remove  the  back  strap. 
Lift  the  meat  from  the  ribs,  beginning  at 
the  rib  ends.  Lift  meat  from  the  thick 
end,  place  this  meat  inside  the  thin  end 
to  make  an  evenly  shaped  roll.  Roll  into 
shape,  making  the  eye  of  rib  the  center 
of  the  roll.  Complete  by  tying.  The  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  the  term  “prime”  relative  to 
this  cut  of  rib  is  extremely  unfortunate 
and  inaccurate,  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
cattle  have  ribs,  but  actually  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  when  slaughtered 
grade  as  prime.  The  word  prime  is  a 
market  grade  designation,  and  should  not 
be  used  as  general  term  for  a  beef  cut. 

Steaks  from  boneless  prime  rib  afford 
possibilities  for  cutting  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  good  steaks  from  the  forequarters. 
These  steaks  compare  favorably  with  the 
very  best  of  the  loin  steaks. '  A  three- 
inch  strip  is  cut  from  the  rib  ends  on  the 
boneless  prime  rib  in  preparing  this  out 
for  steaks. 

The  largest  wholesale  cut  of  the  fore-, 
quarter  is  the  chuck.  It  therefore  de¬ 
serves  careful  consideration  in  order  to 
utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage  to  both 
retailer  and  consumer.  In  the  chuck  lie 
many  possibilities  which,  it-  seems,  have 
heretofore  been  overlooked  for  preparing 
small  steaks  and  attractive,  convenient 
'sized  pot  roasts,  which  are  so  much  in  de- 
Imand  by  the  modern  housewife.  With 
!  the  new  cutting  methods  the  vertebra  is 
removed  from  the  chuck.  It  is  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  to  use  a  small  boning  knife 
to  complete  the  work  satisfactorily,  and 
in  the  minimum  of  time.  A  piek-ax  is 
not  used  to  dig  a  posthole,  neither  should 
a  steak  knife  be  used  to  bone  out  a 
chuck,  yet  many  retailers  will  use  an  im¬ 
proper  unwieldy  knife  for  this  operation 
and  then  complain  of  its  difficulty.  Proper 
tools  are  essential  for  any  kind  of  me¬ 
chanical  operation,  this  is  particularly 
true  of  properly  cutting  meats.  To  re-  : 
move  the  vertebra  from  the  chuck  place  j 
the  chuck  on  the  block  with  the  outside 
down.  Cut  the  meat  loose  from  the  in-  | 
side  of  the  chine  as  far  as  the  ribs  ex¬ 
tend  into  the  chuck,  leave  the  meat  at¬ 
tached  to  the  chuck  at  the  neck.  Cut  the 
rib  fingers  loose  from  both  sides  of  ribs 
from  vertebra  to  end  of  ribs.  Now,  un joint  i 
the  neck  vertebra  beginning  at  the  first  \ 
vertebra.  Continue  to  unjoint  vertebra  | 
until  first  rib  is  reached.  Turn  the  chuck 
around  and  begin  unjointing  vertebra 
from  the  right  side  of  the  chuck.  Remove 
the  vertebra,  beginning  at  the  first  rib 
and  working  toward  the  right  side  of  the 
chuck.  Continue  until  the  last  rib  ver¬ 
tebra  is  removed.  Remove  the  neck  ver¬ 
tebra  beginning  at  the  sixth  vertebra. 
Continue  until  the  last  vertebra  is  re¬ 
moved.  Remove  the  back  strap.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  this  as  in  all  the  cuts 
a  cleaver  is  not  used  nor  advocated,  in 
fact  its  use  is  sharply  discriminated 
against.  Its  use  produces  bone  splinters, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
general  unpopularity  of  prepared  ground 
beef,  or  so-called  hamburger. 

Neck  Roll. — This  cut  adds  materially 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  meat,  in¬ 
creases  its  palatability,  and  takes  it  out 
of  the  exclusive  ground  beef  class.  Cut 
the  neck  from  the  chuck  in  line  with  the 
right  side  of  the  chuck.  Roll  into  a  neat 
firm  roll.  Cover  with  pounded  cod  fat 
and  tie. 

Large  “7”  steaks  are  made  from  the 
chuck,  and  contain  a  dimited  amount  of 
bone.  They  are  uniform  in  size  through¬ 
out  the  chuck.  Cut  them  beginning  at 
the  right  side  of  the  chuck  with  the  ver¬ 
tebra  removed  but  the  blade  bone  left  in. 

The  bottom  chuck  is  the  choice  part  of 
the  chuck.  The  meat  is  a  continuation 
of  the  rib  muscle.  It  may  be  prepared 
as  steaks  or  pot  roasts.  If  it  is  rolled, 
it  may  be  cut  up  into  convenient  sized 
pot  roasts,  and  should  be  rolled  smooth 
side  out,  making  the  rib  sid?  the  face  of 
the  roll. 

The  small  “7”  steaks  are  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  large  “7”  steaks. 
They  are  of  handy  size  and  fill  the  de¬ 
mand  for  small  steaks. 

The  top  chuck  roll  is  approximately 
the  same  size  as  the  popular  rib  roll. 
However,  unlike  the  rib,  its  use  is  better 
adapted  to  moist  cooking.  It  is  made  by 
boning  the  top  chuck  by  cutting  down 
each  edge  of  the  blade  bone  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  beginning  at  the  knuckle 
end.  Strip  the  meat  back  from  the 
knuckle  joint  to  the  ridge  of  the  blade 
bone.  Cut  the  small  muscle  loose  from 
the  side  and  over  the  top  of  the  ridge 
bone.  Pull  the  meat  from  the  shoulder 
blade,  beginning  at  the  knuckle  end.  This 
may  be  easily  done  with  the  meat  hook, 
giving  one  quick  jerk.  Make  into  a  roll 
using  the  rib  side  for  the  face  of  the 
roll.  The  roll  is  then  tied,  and  ready  to 
cut  into  convenient-sized  pot  roasts. 

In  cutting  the  hindquarter  little  devia¬ 
tion  is  made  except  in  cutting  the  round. 
The  four  muscles  of  the  round  are  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  sliced  as  steaks,  thus  making 
four  distinct  kinds  of  round  steak.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  producing  small 
steaks,  of  uniform  size  and  attractiveness, 

IL  W.  DUCK. 


Herd  Owned  by  the  E.  D.  Cooper  Estate,  Java  Village,  New  York 


You  Can't  Be 
Certain 

About  Pastures— 


BUT  you  can  always  be  sure  of  satisfactory 
results  from  Quaker  Dairy  Feeds. 

Don’t  take  a  chance  on  losing  your  profits 
and  jeopardizing  the  condition  of  your  herd 
by  counting  on  an  early  pasturage  which  may 
be  delayed  by  a  late  Spring.  It  is  important 
at  this  time  of  year  to  continue  to  give  your 
cows  Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration,  the  reliable 
milk-and-profit  producing  feed.  The  most 
successful  dairymen  rely  on  Quaker  24% 
Dairy  Ration  the  year  round.  Ask  your 
Quaker  Dealer. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  —  is  the  complete 
carbohydrate  feed;  combines  perfectly  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or 
16%).  A  choice  feed  for  all  young  or  dry  stock;  an 
entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 

1 

BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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See  Your  Dealer,  If  He  Can’t  Supply  You, 
Order  By  Mail 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  Regulator  send 
50c  for  a  4-lb.  package  (enough  for  200  lbs. 
of  mash)  to  the 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
453  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Add  15c  per  pkg.  in  Far  West;  10c  in  Colo. 


“WERE  NOT 
DOING  WELL” 

"About  two  years  ago  we  had  in  our  brooder 
house  about  4500  birds  from  4  to  7  weeks 
old.  Some  were  not  doing  as  well  as  we 
liked,  and  about  Vs  were  not  doing  well  at 
all.  I  started  in  feeding  Pratts  Poultry  Regu¬ 
lator  with  the  growing  mash  and  in  3  or  4 
days  they  were  back  to  normal.  When  I’d 
used  the  100  pounds,  you  couldn’t  notice 
that  anything  had  ever  bothered  them.’’ 

— 0.  /.  Wharton,  Midland  Trail  Poultry 
Farm,  Hurricane,  W.  Va, 

It  will  pay  you  to  start  right  now  to  add 
Regulator  to  the  growing  mash.  See 
how  the  necessary  food  minerals,  like 
iron,  calcium,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
iodine,  chlorine,  sodium,  help  build 
good  strong  frames,  muscles,  feathers, 
nerves  and  sturdy  vigor. 

See  how  the  rare  natural  vegetable 
tonics  sharpen  appetites  and  speed 
uniform  growth  by  keeping  digestion 
in  perfect  order. 

Your  dealer  supplies  Poultry  Regu¬ 
lator  in  several  convenient  sizes.  See 
him  without  delay.  Get  early  broilers 
in  2  months  and  eggs  in  4  to  5  months. 
Bulletin  of  " Common  Poultry  Diseases ” 
sent  FREE  if  you  drop  a  postcard  to 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
453  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

prg$0> 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

60  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
money-back  guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  Poultry  Partnership 


EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


CARBOLfNEUM 

applied  only  ONCEAYEAR  in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites  Blue  Bugs 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

The  Standard  Insecticide  and  Wood- Preserver  for  54  Years 

Write  for  CARBOLINEUH  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 

Circular  ||||ES233QCi£E3l  Milwaukee,  wis 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutea  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears  The'  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  24.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  M.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  IQ  Pays  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don't  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  "Poultry  Helps.” 


dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  f 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-K 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  IF.O.B 
10  “  “  .  -  -  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


My  husband  manages  a  farm  for  some 
people  who  live  in  the  city.  Those 
people  just  bought  this  farm  last  summer 
too  late  to  raise  any  crops,  therefore, 
we  have  to  buy  all  grain.  Last  Fall 
the  boss  and  I  bought  some  liens,  he 
has  half  and  I  half.  I  take  care  of  them, 
clean  the  eggs  and  distribute  them.  I 
expect  to  hatch  all  the  chickens  I  can 
this  Spring.  I  wish  you  or  some  of 
your  readers  could  tell  us  how  to  go 
about  this  deal.  As  we  are  both  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  such  a  venture.  Would  I  have 
to  buy  half  the  grain?  Just  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  figure  out  the  above. 
New  York  r.  j. 

Here  is  a  question  that  I  shall  gladly 
turn  over  to  any  reader  who  feels  that 
he  can  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem. 
The  two  factors  involved  are  value  of 
investment  upon  the  part  of  the  land¬ 
lord  and  of  labor  upon  the  part  of  the 
tenant.  If  the  tenant  furnishes  part  of 
the  investment,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pro¬ 
portionate  return  upon  that.  If  the 
landlord  does  any  labor,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  he  is  likewise  entitled  to  credit 
for  its  value. 

In  this  case,  the  problem  is  probably 
not  complicated  by  any  arrangement  re¬ 
quiring  the  services  of  the  tenant  upon 
the  farm  as  part  of  the  farm  labor.  That 
may  be  assumed  as  the  sole  business  of 
the  husband.  This  simplifies  matters. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  determine  what 
proportion  of  earnings  from  a  flock  of 
hens  shall  rightly  be  given  the  one  who 
supplies  the  capital  involved  and  the 
one  who  furnishes  the  labor.  It’s  as 
simple  as  that.  Try  your  hand  at  it, 
if  you  are  good  at  figures.  M.  b.  d. 


DELIVERY  made  any  time  you  wish. 

banded  and  record  kept.  Send  $1.00  today. 


Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Every  breeder 
Upon  delivery  pay  postma 

these  prices  plus  postage. 

Wh,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas. . . . *  ™<> 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  7.75 

Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  BE.  Orp.,  Bl.  Min. 

Jersey  Black  (Hants;  White  Pekin  Ducklings . 13.00 

Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds). . . 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) . . 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  if  desired.  Also  chicks  from  Tancred  foundation 
aiso  for  our  catalog.  _ _  ,  _  _  _ 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  Main  Street,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 
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rpHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ranee  breeders  that  have 
I  thrived  and  gamed  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cat, -fully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Bud  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  ! 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  1002  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  V. 
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FREE  CATALOG— 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  50  100  500  1000 

g  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Bf..  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  An 

Bar  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orps. :  Reds,  Blk.  Mir - - 

Barron- W.  Leghorns;  W.  Wyan.;  Bf.  Minorcas. - - - 4.75 
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$7.00 
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(Barron- w.  negnorns;  vv.  wyan.,  m.  ...... ...  •  •  •  • 

V  ciual.  W,  Wyd. ;  Reds:  Rocks;  Wyc.  &  Tanc  V  Leg  :  W.  Min 5  00 


Heavy" Mixed  "soT  $<fiToo7’  $Tl.50;"5007  |55 f  MM, ll05.' _ Mg**  Mixed:  50v  $5:  100^ 


135.00 

145.00 

160.00 

500. 


$85. 


100,  $11. &u;  dug,  ;  i.uuu,  -uigiib  \ 

J.  Blk.  Giants:  100,  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  28c  each.  Postpaid  except 

«  ...  tt;  .1 _ i  y-\..  .5 :  oi  Tlfotirwra  niillfl.-i  ann  CPlPPTP.n  HV 


442  50 :  1,000,  SS5.  J.  BiK.  irianis :  nm,  w  n.  rnuu 

to  Canada.  We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by 
experts  for  Heavv  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
Bank  References.  The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co..  Box  D,  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


r  are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
t  andheaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 

J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
rculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
w? 9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  bend  now  7J 
for  free  poultry  hook  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

>F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  43  Fairport,  N.  Y.>*  o 


Cuts  Shipping  Costs 
Prevents  Breakage 

Save  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Ship 
them  in  “EGGPAK”— The  case  that’s  2 
or  3  pounds  lighter  than  any  other  carrier. 
Not  only  lighter  but  stronger.  You  can 
stand  on  it — kick  it — -and  you  won’t  find  a 
broken  egg,  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Strong  as  a  trunk,  that’s  because  “EGG¬ 
PAK’’  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre,  riv¬ 
eted  and  reinforced.  Guaranteed  not  to  dent. 

Patented  surety  filler  protects  eaeli  egg 
in  a  separate  cushioned  compartment.  No 
paper  wrapping  need  be  used  around  eggs. 

Write  for  FREE  literature  today,  show¬ 
ing  how  “EGGPAK”  will  make  and  save 
you  money  on  every  shipment  of  eggs. 
Get  our  prices  before  ordering  any  style 
of  shipping  case. 

STANDARD  TRUNK  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  6 

SfAMPS  2Q  w  21>t  St 

New  York  City 


Hatching  Duck  Eggs 

I  have  hatched  duck  eggs  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  for  the  last  three  years  with  good 
success.  These  were  Pekin  ducks,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  Muscovy  would  hatch 
as  well!. 

I  run  the  temerature  same  as  with 
chicken  eggs  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
increasing  the  third  week  to  103,  the 
fourth  week  to  104  and  at  hatching  time 
104  to  105. 

Duck  eggs  require  additional  moisture 
best  supplied  b.v  .sand  tray.  Place  a  large 
shallow  pan  on  slats  of  chick  drawers 
with  one  inch  of  sand  on  bottom.  Keep 
this  sand  damp  all  the  time.  Remove  at 
hatching  time,  beginning  the  seventh  day. 
Moisten  eggs  once  a  day  by  covering  with 
a  cloth  wrung  from  clean  warm  water, 
preferably  at  noon.  Pull  the  egg  tray 
out  far  enough  so  you  can,  cover  the 
eggs  all  up,  push  the  tray  back  in,  close 
the  incubator  door  and  leave  this  wet 
cloth  on  the  eggs  for  10  or  20  minutes. 
Then  take  the  wet  cloth  out  again  and 
close  the  incubator  door  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  the  eggs  will  not  chill.  Keep 
on  doing  this  every  day  until  the  eggs 
pip. 

Air  and  turn  the  eggs  twice  a  day 
same  as  chicken  eggs.  I  have  always 
done  this  and  I  had  good  success.  I  once 
put  120  duck  eggs  in  the  incubator  and 
there  were  only  seven  eggs  left  that  did 
not  hatch.  J.  D.  S. 

New  York 
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SPECIAL — Illustrated  worm  bulletins  will  be  sent 
you  free  on  request.  No.  650,  on  Live  Stock.  No. 
65  5  &  661 ,  on  Poultry.  No.  652,  on  Dogs  and  Foxes. 


Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

We  had  quite  a  lot  of  cold  weather 
in  early  March.  Nearly  all  the  sugar 
bushes  in  this  vicinity  were  tapped ; 
quite  a  gooti  run  was  secured. 

There  is  much  talk  everywhere  of  the 
expected  improvement  to  the  dirt  roads 
with  the  gas  tax  money.  We  are  about 
one-half  mile  from  county  road  and 
would  appreciate  hard  road  to  our  door. 
Centralized  .schools  are  being  agitated. 
In  a  nearby  town  where  the  school 
building  had  been  declared  unsafe,  they 
have  voted  to  have  a  centralized  school 
and  a  new  building;  the  outside  districts 
I  suppose  will  have  to  help  pay  for  the 
building. 

A  very  interesting  meeting  of  our 
|  Juvenile  Grange  was  held  a  short  time 
ago.  The  youngsters  invited  the  parent 
Grange  to  be  their  guests  for  the  evening 
and  they  certainly  are  good  entertainers ; 
fine  program  and  nice  refreshments. 
Steuben  County  Pomona  Grange  met 
recently  with  Hornellsville  Grange  at 
Hornell.  Thirty-nine  took  the  fifth  de¬ 
gree. 

Eggs  have  dropped  to  22  cents  per 
dozen.  While  liens  are  laying  better, 
feed  remains  high  and  the  margin  of 
profit  is  very  narrow.  The  ice  famine 
feared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  proved 
not  a  famine  after  all.  but  rather  some 
of  the  nicest  ice  harvested  in  years  went 
into  the  ice  houses  iu  fine  shape. 

MRS.  C.  W.  A. 
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Hookworms  Stomach  Worms 
Largo  Roundworms  in 

The  best  known  worm  treatment —  HOGS 
safe,  sure,  quick  action,  no  setback,  curirp 
low  cost. 

a  U  r\ 

Nema  Capsules  at  Drug  Stores  Dm  II  TBV 
When  -writing  for  bulletins  address  ruuL  1  R  " 

Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  5 'D 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  -  Walkerville,  Ontario 


YOUNGs 


fe,  8  x  8  ft  Amherst 


Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Experience  Counts  | 

More  than  40  years’  experience  are  built 
into  Young’s  Poultry  Houses.  We  buy 
lumber  direct  from  the  mills,  work  it  up 
in  a  modern  plant,  and  sell  direct  to 
poultrymen  completed  sectional  houses  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  material  alone, 
purchased  at  retail. 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  describes 
rhe  most  complete  and  economical  line 
of  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches,  etc.  Write  today. 

EC  VAITNC  Tft  85  DeP°l  Street. 

.  L.  IVU1HU  LV.  Randolph.  Mass. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
witli  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 


W. J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood'  Virginia. 


Poultry  Netting  -  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bin-gain  Prices  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


NEW  S-GA1.I.ON 


POULTRY  FOUNTAIN  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


POSTPAID  -  91.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  G.  HERMAN  Oramel,  H.  f. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  mornifig  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Queer  Fish — Lampreys  and 
Hags 

It  is  really  stretching  the  truth  a  bit 
to  speak  of  lampreys  and  hagfishes  as  fish. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  as  fishlike  in  shape 
as  eels ;  they  live  in  the  water ;  and  they 
swim  very  much  like  fish,  but  that  is 
about  as  far  as  the  resemblance  goes. 

The  lamprey’s  mouth  is  not  at  all  like 
that  of  any  ordinary  fish.  It  is  a  circular 
affair,  armed  with  sharp  teeth  that  look 
more  like  the  short  thorns  of  some  kinds 
of  briers  than  like  any  ordinary  teeth. 
Many  of  the  skates  have  teeth  of  the 
same  shape  on  their  backs,  only  we  call 
them  spines.  In  the  center  of  the  mouth 
is  the  opening  of  the  gullet,  and,  in  it, 
a  queer  structure  called  the  “tongue/’ 
This  is  an  arrangement  of  muscles  and 
cartilages,  which  moves  back  and  forth 
like  a  piston  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
gullet.  On  its  forward  end  is  a  group  of 
sharp  teeth. 

Years  ago  almost  any  boy  had  among 
his  toys  a  circular  piece  of  firm  leather 
with  a  cord  fastened  in  its  center.  When 
the  leather  had  been  well  soaked  in 
water  it  was  placed  on  the  sidewalk, 
stepped  on  to  provide  good  contact  and 
then  pulled  up  by  the  string.  At  first  it 
resisted  strongly  and  then  came  up  with 
a  sucking  sound  that  always  seemed  to 
offend  the  ears  of  older  persons.  The 
lamprey’s  mouth  acts  in  a  similar  fashion 
and  makes  it  possible  for  it  to  hold  fast 
to  a  rock,  to  the  side  of  a  boat  or  to  the 
side  of  another  fish.  When  attached  to 
another  fish  the  “tongue”  rasps  a  hole 
through  the  skin  and  the  blood  is  sucked 
out.  Lampreys  do  very  great  damage  to 
fish,  especially  those  with  smooth  skin 
and  no'  scales. 

The  hagfish  has  a  mouth  somewhat 
similar  but  it  goes  farther  in  its  evil 
work.  Instead  of  simply  sucking  the 
blood  through  a  hole  in  the  skin  the  hag- 
fish  makes  a  hole  through  the  skin  in 
some  tender  part— and  the  crawls  inside. 
There  it  feeds  on  the  muscles  until  they 
are  gone.  The  hagfish’s  skin  produces 
even  more  slime  than  an  ordinary  eel  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  fisherman 
to  find  in  his  net  a  fish  which  is  just  a 
mass  of  slime  and  eels  when  he  opens  it. 
When  it  can  find  no  more  food  in  that 
fish,  the  hag  slips  out  and  looks  for 
another  victim. 

Lampreys  and  hags  differ  from  ordinary 
fish  in  many  ways.  They  have  no  bones, 
just  a  string  of  cartilage  for  a  backbone 
and  head,  some  slender  rods  of  cartilage 
to  stiffen  the  fins  on  the  back  and  around 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  a  sort  of  basket 
of  cartilage  to  support  the  breathing  ap¬ 
paratus.  They  have  no  ribs  and  no  fins 
to  represent  arms  and  legs.  The  cartil¬ 
ages  in  the  tongue  have  already  been 
mentioned.  There  are  some  eels  that  have 
a  skeleton  neaidy  as  simple.  They  have 
no  ventral  (leg)  fins  and  the  pectoral 
(arm)  fins  are  very  little  use,  they  show 
just  enough  to  prove  that  these  fish  have 
them.  Other  bones  around  the  head  are 
also  reduced  or  lost,  although  this  con¬ 
dition  is  very  simple,  it  is  much  more 
complex  than  the  structure  of  the 
lamprey.  The  parts  of  the  skeleton  have 
some  bony  matter  in  them  and  there  are 
many  other  improvements  in  even  these 
simplest  of  real  fishes. 

Some  scientists  have  thought  that  the 
lampreys  got  their  simple  form  because 
they  live  as  parasites  and  that  they  are 
really  not  primitive,  but  reduced  from 
some  more  advanced  forms.  Some  have 
even  claimed  that  they  had  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  lampreys  had  been 
derived  from  somehing  like  these  reduced 
eels.  We  know  that  living  as  a  parasite 
does  strange  things  to  animal  or  plant. 
Parts  which  are  not  needed  are  cast  off 
until  finally  the  creature  becomes  little 
more  than  a  mouth  and  a  way  of  pro¬ 
pagating  the  species.  We  cannot  often 
see  the  change  take  place  in  animals  but 
may  watch  it  in  some  plants.  The  dodder 
starts  out  like  any  normal  plant,  with 
roots,  a  strong  stem  and  some  leaves. 
After  a  little  its  stem  touches  that  of 
some  other  plant.  A  sucker  forms  there 
quickly.  Very  soon  another  sucker  takes 
hold  of  the  plant.  Then  more  suckers  are 
formed,  the  root  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  wither  and  the  dodder  has  its 
chosen  place  in  life,  simply  living  on 
food  that  another  has  produced. 

Lampreys  are  little  more  than  a  mouth, 
a  simple  digestive  system,  a  way  of  mov¬ 
ing  around  and  a  way  of  producing  other 
lampreys.  Some  scientists  have  thought 
that  their  simple  form  had  been  derived 
from  some  of  the  degraded  eels.  A  little 
increase  of  the  lips  of  some  fishes  would 
produce  the  circular  “mouth”  of  the  lam¬ 
prey.  It  would  not  be  a  very  great 
change  to  make  the  small  lower  jaw  of 
the  worm  eel  into  the  “tongue”  of  the 
lamprey.  All  these  arguments  are  plaus¬ 
ible  but  there  are  some  others  that  seem 
to  offset  them.  When  nature  is  reducing 
a  creature  that  has  decided  to  become  a 
parasite  she  simply  takes  away,  she  never 
restores  parts  that  have  been  taken  away 
or  diverted  to  other  uses.  The  lamprey 
has  at  least  one  structure  that  seems  to 
have  been  retained  from  very  early  times. 
This  structure  is  the  third,  or  pineal,  eye. 

Away  back  in  the  beginning  of  back¬ 
boned  animals,  it  seems  certain  that  each 
one  had  an  eye  on  the  middle  of  the  top 
of  its  head.  Perhaps  this  was  before  there 
were  any  eyes  on  the  sides  of  the  head. 
Perhaps  there  were  three  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  and  one  on  top.  This  one  on  top 
seems  to  have  been  found  somewhat  in 
the  way.  Things  could  fall  on  it  and 
injure  it  more  easily  than  they  could 


those  on  the  sides.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
to  have  faded  away  while  the  side  ones 
gained  in  power  and  usefulness.  In  the 
lamprey  and  in  the  lizard-like  Tuatara 
of  New  Zealand  this  eye  on  top  of  the 
head  still  has  something  that  looks  like 
a  lens  and  a  colored  area  for  telling 
light  from  darkness.  Some  of  the  lizards, 
especially  the  “Horned  Toads”  of  the 
Southwest  have  it  almost  as  well  de¬ 
veloped  as  are  the  real  eyes  of  some  of 
the  blind  fishes  of  the  caves  of  Missouri, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  A  remnant  of 
this  third  eye  is  present  in  man  but  has 
lost  all  use  as  an  eye  and  is  simply  one 
of  those  structures  whose  use  is  not 
known  but  which  seem  to  be  in  some  way 
necessary  to  life.  The  third  eye  seems  to 
be  useful  in  some  way  to  lizards  because 
we  can  hypnotize  a  “Horned  Toad”  by 
simply  stroking  its  head  over  the  region 
of  this  structure.  When  hypnotised  it 
will  stay  ,  quietly  for  a  long  time  in  any 
position  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 

The  lamprey  does  not  need  any  eyes 
at  all  when  it  as  fastened  to  a  fish.  When 
it  is  hunting  for  another  fish  to  feed  or 
carry  it,  its  two  ordinary  eyes  are  quite 
good  enough.  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  logical  to  believe  that  it  would 
develop  a  useless  structure  at  a  time 
when  it  was  getting  rid  of  various  other 
parts.  This  seems  to  be  quite  certain 
proof  that  the  lamprey  is  really  a  relic 
of  ages  long  past  rather  than  .something 
that  was  once  much  better  but  has  gone 
wrong.  Further  proof  that  the  lamprey 
and  hags  are  ancient — and  not  degraded 
moderns-— comes  from  the  structure  of 
their  breathing  organs.  If  these  creatures 
were  really  descended  from  fishes  so  well 
developed  as  eels,  they  would  surely  have 
a  breathing  apparatus  like  that  of  their 
ancestors.  There  would  probably  be  a 


single  opening  for  the  breathing  water 
to  enter  and  one  or  two  for  it  to  go  out. 
In  between  would  be  some  sort  of  gills 
very  much  like  those  of  ordinary  fishes. 

Instead  of  any  such  structure  we  find 
that  the  lamprey  has  seven  openings  on 
each  side  of  its  “neck.”  Each  of  these 
leads  into  a  pouch,  lined  with  a  membrane 
that  carries  a  multitude  of  very  fine  blood 
vessels.  In  them  the  blood  is  purified 
before  going  back  into  the  circulation. 
Around  this  group  of  pockets  is  a  sort  of 
network  or  basketwork  of  cartilages,  with 
musclues  to  squeeze  them  together  so  that 
the  water  will  be  forced  out.  When  the 
muscles  relax,  the  cartilage  basket  springs 
out  and  water  is  drawn  in.  The  action 
is  exactly  like  squeezing  and  releasing  a 
sponge  under  water. 

This  “branchial  basket”  arrangment. 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  Nature's  ex¬ 
periments  that  did  not  work.  It  seems 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  breathing 
arrangements  of  any  of  the  other  back¬ 
boned  animals.  In  the  next  group  that 
started,  stiff,  instead  of  springy,  rods 
were  used,  and  there  were  muscles  to  pull 
both  Avays.  The  holes  along  the  sides  of  the 
neck  were  kept  until  much  later,  when 
it  was  found  better  to  cover  them  over 
with  a  lid,  and  finally  to  do  Avithout  them 
altogether  (Avhen  the  animals  came  out 
of  the  waiter  and  began  to  breath  air). 

Nature  seems  to  have  a  strict  rule 
aginst  developing  a  new  structure  if  an 
old  one  can  be  changed  over  to  do  the  job. 
It  is  as  sure  as  anything  can  be,  that, 
if  the  lamprey  had  deA’eloped  backward 
from  an  eel,  it  Avould  have  kept  a  type.  of 
breathing  like  that  of  the  eel.  Nothing 
like  the  “branchial  basket”  wrnuld  have 
been  formed  unless  it  had  carried  down 
from  ages  long  past. 

Lampreys  and  hags  have  some  strange 
breeding  habits.  The  hagfish  lays  large 
eggs  Avith  a  tough  shell.  Each  egg  has 
a  bunch  of  bristles  at  each  end.  These 
are  hooked  at  the  tip  like  the  spines  on 
a  burdock  burr.  They  serve  to  fasten  the 
eggs  together  in  strings  and  also  to 
anchor  them  to  water  plants.  The  eggs 
of  the  lamprey  are  like  those  of  ordinary 
fish  and  are  laid  in  a  similar  manner. 
As  breeding  time  approaches  the  lampreys 
go  up  the  streams  until  they  find  places 
with  gravel  bottom.  Avhere  the  Avater  is 
only  a  few  inches  deep  and  Avhere  there 
is  a  gentle  current.  In  traveling  up  the 
streams  they  sometimes  pass  rapids  or 
even  low  falls.  When  the  current  is  too 
swift  they  fasten  themselves  to  the  rocks 
and  rest  until  some  change  in  the  currents 
gives  them  a  chance  to  try  again.  When 
the  spawning  grounds  have  been  reached, 
the  males  start  building  nests.  All  the 
larger  gravel  is  removed  from  a  space 
about  as  far  across  as  the  length  of  the 


fish,  leaving  just  the  clear  sand.  There 
the  eggs  *are  laid,  .being  later  covered 
Avith  sand  stirred  up  by  the  motions  of 
the  parents.  The  old  lampreys  then  die. 

The  eggs  hatch  into  creatures  that  look 
more  like  worms  than  lampreys.  They 
burroAv  down  into  the  sand  and  stay  there 
probabaly  several  years.  During  that 
time  the  eyes  on  the  sides  of  their  heads 
are  hardly  more  than  colored  spots  under 
the  skin.  The  third  eye,  on  top  of  the 
head,  is  better  developed  than  they  are. 
At  that  period,  the  mouth  is  covered  over 
Avith  sort  of  a  hood,  to  protect  it  when 
traveling  through  the  sand.  And  they 
can  travel  very  quickly  in  moist  sand. 
If  a  shovelful  of  sand  and  lampreys  is 
thrown  out  of  the  bed  of  a  brook  one  has 
to  be  very  quick  to  catch  them  before 
they  have  burroAved  down  out  of  sight. 

After  some  years  of  this  life  the  lam¬ 
preys  come  out  of  the  sand  and  change 
to  the  adult  form.  The  side  eyes  develop, 
the  mouth  changes  its  form  and  fins 
develop  on  the  back  and  tail.  Then  some 
species  go  directly  to  the  spawning  beds, 
lay  their  eggs  and  die.  They  have  just 
a  few  days,  perhaps  a  week  or  two,  of 
life  in  the  clear  Avaters  of  the  brook 
after  a  lifetime  of  hiding  in  the  sand. 
A  feAV  species  travel  down  stream  to  the 
larger  Avaters,  hunt  fish  for  food  and 
transportation  and  grow  to  much  larger 
size  before  they,  too,  go  back  to  the 
brooks  for  the  final  act  of  their  lives. 

Hagfishes  are  found  only  in  the  sea, 
mostly  in  the  deeper  and  colder  waters. 
They  are  found  both  sides  of  the  tropics 
and  may  live  in  betAveen,  for  all  we 
knoAV.  Lampreys  are  found  in  the  brooks, 
all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  in  the  Avestern  part  of 
South  America.  No  one  knoAvs  how  much 
farther  they  extend  because  some  one 


must  be  at  the  right  place  at  just  the 
right  time  to  see  the  tiny  creatures,  some 
of  them  only  two  or  three  inches  long, 
that  come  out  in  sight  only  to  lay  their 
eggs.  The  larger  ones  that  live  in  the 
lakes,  the  larger  streams  and  the  ocean 
are  easier  to  find.  Some  of  these  are 
greatly  in  demand  for  food.  We  read  in 
“Lorna  Doone”  hoAV  John  Ridd  Avent 
out  to  catch  lampers.  We  also  read  that 
the  old  Roman  emperors  considered  the 
lampreys  from  certain  lakes  especially 
good.  ALFRED  C.  WEED 


Filtering  Cistern  Water 

I  am  planning  on  building  a  cistern 
with  a  filter.  The  cistern  is  to  furnish 
running  water  for  a  house.  I  understand 
building  the  cistern,  but  have  never  had 
any  experience  with  a  filter.  e.  e.  m. 

Ohio. 

Cisterns  are  built  with  a  filter,  but 
there  is  doubt  Avhether  this  as  desirable, 
because  a  filter  soon  gets  clogged  Avith 
foul  matter  so  that  it  must  be  cleaned. 
The  general  idea  iioav  is  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  make  sure  that  the  water  is 
kept  clean  before  it  gets  into  the  cistern. 

One  method  is  to  see  that  the  leader 
going  to  the  cistern  has  a  strainer  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  out  all  coarse  stuff.  The 
other  is  not  to  let  the  water  run  into 
the  cistern  until  the  roof  is  thoroughly 
washed.  Of  course,  this  applies  only  to 
times  Avhen  there  has  not  been  any  rain 
for  days  or  Aveeks,  and  the  roof  is  smoky 
and  covered  Avith  dust,  Avhich  Avould  run 
directly  into  the  cistern  unless  the  spout 
is  kept  turned  off  until  the  roof  is  Avashed. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
clean  out  a  cistern  thoroughly  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  the  cleaning  should  be 
just  as  thorough  as  possible,  scrubbing 
doAvn  the  sides  Avith  a  stiff  broom  or 
brush.  With  these  precautions  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  the  Avater  in  the  cistern  in 
very  good  condition. 


Carrying  Light  with  Team 

We  are  asked  Avhether  the  laAvs  of 
Maine  make  it  necessary  for  a  man  Avith 
horses  on  the  road  to  carry  a  light  after 
dark.  The  folloAving,  from  James  W. 
Hanson,  Chief  State  Highway  Police,  ex¬ 
plains  this:  4 

“The  Motor  Vehicle  Luavs  of  the  S#ite 
of  Maine  require  all  vehicles  operated  on 
a  public  highway  at  night  to  cari-y  a 
light,  whether  horse-drawn  or  otherAvise.” 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  511. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckAvheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Cbazy,  N.  Y. 


BOCKAVHEAT  comb  honey,  24-box  case,  $3.50 
here.  ALBERT  BOItNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Chestnut  lumber  and  posts:  car  six- 
foot  fence  posts,  the  lot  at  ten  dollars  per 
thousand,  about  25,000  feet:  lumber,  8,  10,  12- 
foot,  1  and  2-inch,  forty  dollars  per  M,  f.o.b. 
here.  AV.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  buy  of  Lawrence  Vaughn,  Lysander, 
N.  Y.;  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1.20;  buckwheat, 
$1.10;  chunk,  light  or  dark,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25, 
delivered  third  zone,  insured. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  in  one-gal. 

cans;  $2.80  in  half  gal.  cans;  cash  with  orders. 
GEO.  L.  MARVIN,  Andover,  Ohio. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey,  $1.25 
postpaid;  six  pails,  six  dollars;  none  finer. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


CLO\rER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  \VM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza- 
bethtoAvn,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  Orchard  duster,  bean  harvester, 
Reed  butter  worker,  and  three  gas  engines. 
H.  L.  GARRETT,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


SHORTEES  (panties  and  bandeau),  sizes  32-42, 
and  serviceable  aprons,  well  made  of  fast 
color  attractive  prints,  $1  each  postpaid.  ISOBEL 
BRADLEY,  Laurel,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  or  will  exchange,  one  side- 
hill  John  Deere  two-way  sulky  plow;  in  per¬ 
fect  condition;  little  used.  Write,  ARTHUR 
LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.,  five  or  more, 
$2.15,  f.o.b.,  cash  with  order.  CLYDE  DECK, 
Bipley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  board  elderly  gentleman,  one  who 
would  like  home  life  and  cared  for.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8070,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


NO.  1  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal.,  f.o.b. 
H.  I>.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Three-bottom  Oliver  orchard  plow, 
two-horse  spring-tooth  harrow,  disc  harrow. 
L.  II.  LASHER,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


BEST  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gal. ;  maplenut  fudge, 
75c  ib. ;  maple  cream,  50c  lb.,  not  prepaid; 
price  list  ready.  OAKLAND  FARM,  AVoodstoek, 
Vermont. 


WANTED — Cider  press,  75  to  100-barrel  ca¬ 
pacity;  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 
ONTELAUNEE  ORCHARDS,  INC.,  Leesport, 
Pa. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  101,  Tbono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


WANTED — A  small  used  garden  tractor  in 
good  condition:  give  price.  AVM.  ROCKWELL, 
314  S.  Fulton  St.,  AVaverly,  N.  Y. 


AV  ANTED — Children  to  board  in  country  be¬ 
tween  ages  4  and  10  years.  JOHNSTONE 
SISTERS,  R.F.D.  1,  Burke,  Franklin  County, 
N.  Y. 


GOOD  leaf  tobacco,  smoking,  chewing,  6  pounds, 
$1;  pay  postman.  DAVID  WILLIAMS, 
Chatham,  Virginia. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5  lbs., 
$1.10  postpaid  to  third  zone;  one  00-lb.  can, 
$6.25:  two  cans,  $12  here.  NOAH  BORDNER, 
Holgate,  Ohio. 


HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid: 

clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails. 
$3.50;  Alfalfa,  90  cts,  $1.70  and  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  strictly  pure,  from  the  rock 
maples  at  $2.25  per  gal.,  f.o.b.  my  station;  in 
case  lots  of  6  gal.,  $13;  extra  quality;  send 
cash  with  order.  D.  D.  GINGERICH,  Middle- 
field,  Ohio. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 
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QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  U5  “n  K' 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. *2 .75 

Barred  aud  White  Rocks .  3.00 

Blk.Minorcas.S.C.&R.C.Reds  3.00 
Wh.  Wyan..  Butt  Orpingtons.  3.00 
Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  3.25 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . 3.50 

Assorted  9c  Assorted  Heavy  10c 
100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LAKTZ  HATCilERY,  ltox  7.  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$5.50 

$11.00 

$52.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57  50 

6.00 

12.00 

67.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

7.00 

14.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  -  -  - 
Heavy  Broilers  ------ 

Light  Broilers  ------- 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free. 


25  .60  100  500 

$2.75  $5.50  $10  $49 

3.60  7.00  13  64 

3.25  6.50  12  59 

2.75  4.60  8  39 

20  years  in  business. 


Hogan  tested  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$1200 

$57.50 

$110.00 

750 

14.00 

67. 50 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

1100 

20  00 

97.50 

500 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

650 

1100 

52.50 

110.00 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
April,  May  Prices 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes... 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . ■  5.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  6.50 

100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D .  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh  Wyandottes  (Fisliel’s)  54.50  58.50  516  00  577.50  5150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leohorns  (Tancred)..  3.50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  week-old  chicks.  Also  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENN  A 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 
White,  Buffi  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Auconas.. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buffi  Orp... 

Assorted:  L.,  10c;  H.,  12c;  Wh.  Pekin  and  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings,  30c  each,  $30.00  per  100.  Also  special  mating 
blood-tested  chicks  and  6  and  8  wks.  old  pullets.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


”  100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140. 00 

1700 

82.60 

160. 00 

BILL  SIDE  CHICKS  wiLLosoH,p 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain . $12.00  per  100 

barred  Rocks . $14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rads . $15.00  per  100 

Hesvy  Mixed  . $  1  1 .00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . . . $  8.00  per  100 

500  lots,  V^c  less  ;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

LAYERS  are  PAYERS 

Get  them  at 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  R.  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Circular  and  prices  upon  request 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

M  .00 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

4.25 

7.60 

14.00 

67.60 

130 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.60 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.60 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3  50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62  50 

$120  00 

325 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

300 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

375 

7.25 

14.00 

300 

5.75 

11  00 

53.75 

105. 00 

2.50 

4.75 

9. 00 

43.75 

85  00 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

100.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks .  4.25 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75 

White  Rocks .  4.76 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas 
Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.. 

Light  Mixed  Broilers... 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 
Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greater  Prolil  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chichi.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks 

8V2C  and  up 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  MeALISTEltVILLE.  PENNA. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

26  60  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns _  $3.75  $6.50  $13.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns. .. .  3.75  6.50  19.00 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.00  11.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  IOOO  Lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rax .  54.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10  00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  He  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bbx  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


BABY 


CHIX 


CHICKS 


©Uj  ^icfearii  Jfarm 


‘MORE  MONEY 
WITH  ROCKS” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRED  ROCKS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Highest  heavy  breed  rec¬ 
ord  ever  made  at  Storrs 
averaging  over  275  eggs 
per  bird. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 
STOCK 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.  D.)  Bred  for  high  production 
and  egg  size.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB 

Box  R,  West  Concord,  Mass. 

“The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England. " 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  IOOO  lots. 
Hatches  weekly.  Write  for  circular.  Low  prices. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

AIM  —  White,  Barred  and  Colurn- 
UliallfV  LllICKS  bian  Rocks  from  well  culled 
vmvnu  and  mated  flocks.  Postage 

paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

DADY  PIlIMfC  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DHD  I  univIVO  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM 
Sealord,  Delaware 

FRANC  AIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Aualralorpa— Winners  at 
Sttirrs.  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks.  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  f.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  H.  », 

n„_,.  J  Dn»Ir  Blood-tested  flock— $25  per  case, 

barred  KocK  Eggs  a.  j.  day  k.  $  auburn,  n.  ?. 

-w-*^AI{Y  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
1  »  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Del. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  It.  No.  8,  McAlisterville,  Pn. 

from  free  range  flocks.  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  $11  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $13;  Heavy  Mixed,  $11:  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mltchall’e  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Millerstown,  Pa 


BARRED  ROCKS 

50,000 — Delivery  at  Once 
Cash  or  C,  O.  D. 

$14-100,  $67.50-500,  $130-1000 
Pinecre$t  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
H.  Miller,  Prop.  Box  17,  Richfield,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$11  Per  100;  SI  00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  MeCLUKE,  PA. 

for  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  any  week  after 
Feb.  10  at  $15  per  100;  $72.5#  per  500; 
$140  per  1000.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


ATT  a  f  wrjiar  Tancred  Strain 

111]/%  1,1  I  ¥  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

yvnuiAA  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

r-\  ww  w  x-(  wr  /"i  S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

I  HI!  KS  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

VIII  V  UkJ  Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  3^c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Hox  K,  McAlisterville,  Penna 


/’NUiriF  ci  PAY  STREAK  QUALITY 
n  I  V/  IV  »>.  J  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

CDCC  PAT  A I  ftfi  Our  big  catalog  tells  the  story.  Get  the  de- 
F"  —  —  4*"  ■  atvU  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
Box  124,  Tiro,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$4.00 

$7  50 

$14.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

4.00 

7.50 

14  00 

White  Leghorns.. 

350 

650 

12.00 

3  50 

6  50 

12  00 

2.75 

5  00 

9.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WILSON’S  LIVABLE  CHICKS  ARE  BOUND  TO 
GROW.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  from  our  big-boned, 
extra  heavy  strains  of  purebreds,  BIG  TANCRED  - 
BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Imported  280-314 
egg  lines.  $14.00-100;  $40.00-300;  $67.00-500.  ’’Big 
Indian”  ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS,  rich  glossy  color, 
and  Parks  Bred-to-lay  BARRED  ROCKS.  Permit 
rating  C-30,  $16-100;  $46.00-300;  $77.00-500.  Free 
circular  on  caring  for  chicks. 

WILSON’S  POULTRY  FARM.  NOTTINGHAM,  PA. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 


ORDER  NOW 


All  the  Name  Implies 


25 


50 


100 


Itarred  Hocks .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

White  Leghorns .  8.50  6.50  13.00 

Mixed .  8.75  5.00  0.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.85  «.00  11.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 

LONGS’  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Bax  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

IMPROVED  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

We  have  the  improved  English  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns.  We  breed  for  egg  production  from  pedigree 
flocks.  We  hatch  chicks  from  two  yearling  hens.  100% 
live  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Free  circular. 

MOUNTAIN  8PRING8  POULTRY  FARM 


J.  IV.  Amig,  Prop. 


Star  Route- 


Richfield,  I’enna. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalogue  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKE8 
ISox  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa, 


DUFF  LEGHORNS 


Partitioning  Henhouse 

I  have  a  laying  house  20x30  feet.  I 
want  to  divide  it  -into  three  sections  10 
feet  each,  to  put  1,000  chicks  in.  333 
in  each  section.  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  satisfactory.  Would  half-inch 
chicken  wire  be  all  right  between  sec¬ 
tions  or  should  it  be  boarded  up  tight. 
I  will  put  a  hard  coal  brooder  in  each 
section.  I  get  the  chicks  April  24.  This 
house  is  covered  back  and  each  end  with 
heavy  roofing  and  perfectly  tight. 

Maryland  a.  f.  a. 

I  think  that  you  will  find  this  plan 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoints  of  heat 
and  space.  As  you  will  not  use  it  for 
baby  chicks  until  the  beginning  of  warm 
weather,  there  will  probably  be  no  need 
of  usii  ;  tight  partitions  between  pens, 
though  you  will  find  a  wide  board  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poultry  netting  desirable. 

Your  greatest  danger  in  the  use  of 
this  "building  is  likely  to  come  from  the 
contamination  of  the  floors  by  previous 
occupants.  If  hens  have  been  kept  in  the 
building,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  germs 
of  coccidiosis  and  perhaps  other  diseases 
are  present.  Unless  you  can  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  floor  and  other  parts  with 
which  the  baby  chicks  must  come  in  con¬ 
tact,  the  chances  are  more  than  even  that 
you  will  suffer  heavy  losses  from  cocci¬ 
diosis. 

Such  disinfection  is  difficult.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  most  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
pens,  followed  by  the  liberal  application 
of  liquid  disinfectants  of  known  power. 
The  hoe,  the  broom,  the  hose  and  scrub¬ 
bing  brush  must  be  thoroughly  used  before 
chemical  disinfection  is  attempted.  You 
cannot  disinfect  dirt.  The  most  effective 
plan,  but  probably  one  not  within  you 
reach,  is  the  flame  from  a  kerosene 
burner  similar  to  a  plumber’s  blow  torch. 
The  hot  naked  flame  will  destroy  the  dis¬ 
ease  organisms  and  may  be  used,  with 
proper  safeguards,  even  upon  a  wooden 
floor.  In  any  event,  remember  that  your 
first  consideration  in  using  this  building 
as  a  brooder  house  is  effective  disinfection 
of  floors,  and  probably  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  chicks  from  badly  infected 
ground  outside.  M.  B.  D. 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers? 
Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI-GKADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  RN1I4  Shelby,  Ohio 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

If  They  Dio — We  Replace  Them 

You  can't  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  gruaran- 
fcee  them.  If  they  die  during:  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
free  of  charcre.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades.  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1  07,  Kenton, O. 


V 


IRGINIA  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Leghorns.  R0DERT  SMITH  HITCHERV,  Nassawadex,  Va 


Poor  Hatch 

We  set  400  eggs  in  a  hot  water  incuba¬ 
tor,  at  the  same  time  we  set  15  under 
a  hen.  All  eggs  were  from  pullets.  The 
hen  hatched  13.  The  machine  30.  The 
machine  is  in  dry  room,  above  ground. 
No  moisture  was  furnished.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  varied  from  45 
degrees  to  70  degrees  F.  The  machine 
temperature  fell  one  night  to  95  degrees 
F.  for  a  period  of  5  hours.  All  eggs 
had  developed  chicks.  Few  pipped  the 
■shell.  Those  that  did,  hatched  and  seem 
strong.  What  is  the  best  gauge  as  to 
proper  amount  of  moisture.  c.  T. 

New  York 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  influence 
of  the  named  conditions  upon  the  hatch. 
Quite  possibly  none  of  them  had  much  to 
do  with  the  result.  An  incubator  should 
hatch  successfully  in  a  dry  room  above 
ground,  no  added  moisture  being  needed 
unless  the  machine  is  of  the  type  re¬ 
quiring  it.  The  directions  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  be  followed  in  this  respect. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  is  immate¬ 
rial  if  that  of  the  incubator  is  controlled. 

The  value  of  a  uniform  temperature  in 
the  room  lies  in  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
incubator  is  controlled.  The  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  the  incubator  is  con¬ 
trolled.  The  fall  in  the  temperature 
spoken  of  should  not  have  resulted  in 
so  poor  a  hatch,  though  it  could  have 
been  no  benefit  to  it.  Special  hydro¬ 
meters  are  sometimes  used  to  check  the 
moisture  content  of  incubators,  a  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  about  60  per  cent  being 
considered  desirable.  Most  operators  de¬ 
pend  upon  size  of  air  space  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  egg  to  guide  them  in  the  matter  of 
moisture  if  other  than  attention  to  prop¬ 
er  conditions  in  the  incubating  room  is 
required. 

Probably  the  chief  cause  of  poor 
hatches  is  defective  vigor  in  the  embryo, 
resulting  from  improper  conditions  under 
which  the  breeding  stock  is  kept,  “im¬ 
proper”  in  this  sense  meaning  undesira¬ 
ble  from  the  standpoint  of  producing 
liatehable  eggs,  not  necessarily  from  that 
of  production  for  market.  Hens  may  be 
expected  to  hatch  a  large  proportion  of 
eggs  than  machines,  but  the  discrepancy 
in  your  case  was  certainly  excessive. 

M.  B.  D. 


Get  Bigger 
Profits  trom 
POULTRY 

You  -will  be  delighted  with 
the  results  from  SLEEKENE, 
the  famous  all-around  Tonic 
for  Poultry.  It’s  not  only  an 
appetizer  — but  it  stimulates 
aud  regulates  the  digestive 
organ,  and  is  made  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  your  poultry. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  TEST 

1-Ib.  package  mailed  you  lor  only  50c 

Mix  It  with  2  bu.  of  dry  mash  or  feed  one  table¬ 
spoonful  daily  In  a  wet  mash  for  each  20  hens—  /C#  %  ^ 
and  watch  results.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  /  rlaKCl 
or  money  back.  /  'KQ'zai 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.  (aMomyJ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  A. >car\ J 


Ite^.U.S.Pat  Office* 


ACME  QUALITY  CHICKS 

High  Egg  Producers 

Certified  S.C.  White  leghorns, 
$14  per  100;  Barred  Rocks,  $13- 
100;  R.I.  Reds.,  $14-100;  Mixed 
Chicks,  $10-100;  Healthy  W. 
leghorns,  $12-100,  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  All  strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Order  now. 
Catalog  free. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dept.  R,  Denton,  Md. 


Outstanding  livability  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  as  result  of  11  years  de¬ 
velopment  with  selected  purebred 
stock.  Pedigreed  stock.  Satisfied  customers  in 
33  states  have  built  our  business.  ORDER 
NOW.  Chick  time  is  here.  A  trial  order  will 
convince  you.  Write  for  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
log,  Baby  Chick  Journals  and  reasonable  prices. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  B«x  92,  Athens,  Ohi® 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  Price,  for  May  and  June 

Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg  band¬ 
ed  by  expert  judge.  Flocks  developed 
through  years  of  breeding.  Leghorns, 
10c  each;  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
12c  each;  Light  Brahmas  16c  each. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices  on 
pullets. 


WHARTON 


HATCHERY  CO. 
Box  I  02 
Wharton,  O. 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flock. 


Wyckoffi  &  Tancred  Strain 


50 


100 


500  1000 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

750 

14.00 

67.50 

130  00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

500 

9.00 

42.50 

80  00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  w  rite  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  r,chbf°i!l2d.pa 

Best  Quality  Chicks 


Cash 

or  C. 

O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

350 

650 

12.00 

4.00 

750 

1400 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.. 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns... 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $11.00  per  100 
Special  low  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PCNNA. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.50  $6.50  $13.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds .  8.75  7.00  18.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.85  6.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  y<zc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100% 
live  del.  Prepaid.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig's  Quality  Chicks 


Super 
Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100%  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIQ,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes, Leghorns, Giants  and  Anconas.  Flockscuiled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greuter  I'rflot  L.  It.  Walek  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Dept.  M,  Greencastle,  l’n 

VAI  I  17 V  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $12.00  per  100 

V  nLLL  1  R.  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  14  00  per  100 

VIEW  Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Y  1  Ci  It  Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

mirif  Q  500  lots  3§c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live 
CIUCKa  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


McAlisterville,  Penna 


STROUP’S  CHICKS 

Properly  Hutched — Safe  Delivery 

Reds .  $14.00  a  100  Wh.  Leghorns. .  $12.00  a  10( 

Barred  Rocks  14.00  a  100  Mixed  .  10.00  a  100 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  -  MIFFLIN,  PENNA. 

8.  G.  Stroup,  Prop. 

BABY  o  from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 
hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg 
horns.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 

25  Chicks .  $3.25  100  Chicks .  $  12.00 

50  Chicks .  6.50  1000  Chicks .  120.01 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  -  MILFORD,  DEL 


/■%  BABY  fl 

ChickS 


^  Ulsh's  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar 
Postage  prepaid.  J«S.  E.  ULSH.  Beaver  Springs,  Pe 

HANSON  LEGHORNS  CHAMPIONS  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson -  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  ltocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottei 
Catalog.  RIDQEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  lie 

Heavy  Mixed . OBe 

Write  for  prices  on  601 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUU6AKI1NEK,  Reaver  Sprinra,  Fenna 

GWe  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
U|pVQ  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  Eng. 
Ill  Vlvd  Big  females.  Longbodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  New  Wubington,  Ohi i 

/tv vi'/Ytyri  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  Mil  K  N  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  100% 

live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  NeAUeterville,  Pa, 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


505 


Incubation  Questions 

What  is  the  best  way  to  disinfect  my 
incubator?  My  chicks  last  year  had 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  What  could  I 
do  to  improve  the  fertility  of  pullets  eggs? 
I  have  34  pullets  and  three  cockerels, 
June  hatch  Barred  Rocks.  They  started 
laying  January  7,  and  are  now  laying 
between  20  and  25  eggs  a  day.  I  am 
feeding  them  all  the  mash  they  want  in 
self-feeder  and  about  three  quarts  scratch 
feed  in  the  afternoon.  K.  c. 

Vermont 

If  your  incubator  is  a  small  one,  you 
may  disinfect  it  by  removing  the  trays 
and  any  other  parts  with  which  the 
hatching  chicks  may  come  in  contact 
and  wash  them  with  hot  water  and 
soap,  afterward  letting  them  dry  in 
the  sun.  The  interior  of  the  machine 
may  also  *be  scrubbed  out,  and  any  re¬ 
movable  cloth  covered  frames  that  it  may 
have  should  be  taken  out  and  freed  from 
duiSt.  and  lint.  Such  cloths  as  burlap 
carpets  once  used  should  be  burned  and 
new  ones  substituted. 

Very  large  incubators  may  be  disin¬ 
fected  by  the  use  of  formaldehyde  gas 
after  preliminary  cleaning  but  the  smaller 
ones  may  be  made  safe  for  continued  use 
if  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  dried  in  the 
open  air  after  each  hatch,  paying  .special 
attention  to  the  parts  with  which  the 
chicks  come  in  contact,  and  that  the 
loose  dust,  lint,  etc.,  are  also  removed. 
It  is  believed  that  the  germs  of  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  may  be  held  in  this 
floating  dust,  as  well  as  in  the  droppings, 
bits  of  shell  or  other  refuse. 

Boiling  water  will  disinfect  trays  of 
metal  or  wood  after  hardened  dirt  i.s 
removed.  Soap  and  water  and  a  vigor¬ 
ously  used  scrubbing  brush  make  a  good 
disinfecting  trio).  It  is  pretty  late  to 
think  about  improving  the  fertility  of  a 
flock.  Fertility  is  the  result  of  all  those 
things  that  increase  vigor  in  the  breeders, 
granting  that  there  is  no  special  cause  for 
lack  of  it  in  the  physical  make  up  of  the 
birds.  Eggs  may  be  fertile  yet  not  hatch- 
able  if  the  vigor  of  the  flock  ha,s  been 
depleted  by  any  cause,  such  as  improper 
feeding  or  management  through  the 
Winter. 

Defective  liatchability  may  trace  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  this.  The  feeding  of  cod- 
liver  oil  through  the  Winter  is  likely  to 
improve  fertility  and  hatchability  by 
adding  to  the  flock’s  ration  the  vitamins 
that  may  be  lacking  in  food  or  such 
sunshine  as  has  been  enjoyed.  If  your 
small  flock  did  not  begin  to  lay  until  the 
second  week  in  January,  their  eggs 
should  be  fertile  and  hatchable,  even 
though  their  production  now  is  very  high. 
If  they  had  produced  at  their  present  rate 
all-Winter,  there  would  be  good  reason  for 
fearing  depleted  vigor  that  would  show 
in  poor  hatches.  m.  b.  p. 


Notes  About  Ducks 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  we 
would  do  if  there  was  not  a  single  chicken 
left  in  the  world  and  no  way  to  raise  a 
new  supply? 

If  this  should  become  a  chickenless 
world,  what  could  we  raise  to  take  their 
place?  Ducks  of  course.  A  duck  will 
produce  a  pound  of  meat  quicker  than  a 
chicken  can.  A  duckling  is  the  easiest 
baby  fowl  of  all  to  raise.  Almost  every¬ 
one  hatched  is  raised.  Ducks  do  not 
need  running  water  or  a  pond.  If  they 
have  plenty  of  good  drinking  water  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  They  can  be 
raised  on  any  farm. 

Young  ducks  of  the  larger  meat  breeds 
can,  if  given  proper  feed  and  attention, 
be  made  to  weigh  0  to  9  lbs.  each  at  10 
to  12  weeks  of  age.  This  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  weights  of  young  chickens  of 
like  age.  It  is  true  that  ducks,  as  kept 
in  small  flocks  on  occasional  farms  scat¬ 
tered  about  over  the  country,  are  of  lit¬ 
tle  economic  importance.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  there  are  probably  hundreds  of 
chickens  kept  for  every  duck,  yet  when 
properly  managed  duck  growing  is  profit¬ 
able. 

Until  feathered  give  the  ducklings  all 
they  can  eat.  It  will  take  lots  of  feed 
but  they  will  grow  fat  so  that  their  gains 
are  large  in  proportion  to  feed  consumed. 
Unless  they  have  plenty  of  range  and  a 
watercourse  along  which  to  feed  they 
should  be  sold  when  10  to  12  weeks  of 
age,  when  they  should  be  almost  full 
grown.  The  longer  they  are  kept  on  full 
feed  after  this  age  is  reached  the  smaller 
the  profit  will  be.  They  will  usually  not 
bring  quite  so  much  per  pound  as  later 


in  the  Fall  during  the  holiday  season  but 
unless  they  can  pick  up  enough  green 
stuff,  waste  sma«ll  grain,  seeds  and  in¬ 
sect  life  to  make  their  own  way  from 
feathering  until  fattening  time  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  will  pay  to  hold  them  over  for 
the  later  market. 

Growing  ducks  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day  on  a  mash  moistened  to  a 
crumbly  state  fed  in  the  amount  which 
they  will  clean  up  quickly.  Supply  plen¬ 
ty  of  tender  green  stuff,  grit  and  meat- 
meal  and  above  all  plenty  of  clean  water 
to  drink.  Keep  them  from  dabbling  in 
water  and  out  of  the  rain  until  feathered. 
Also  supply  shade  during  hot  weather. 
The  hot  sun  rays  and  heavy  rains  are 
both  fatal  to  small  ducks.  Dabbling  in 
cold  water  will  also  kill  them. 

When  finishing  them  for  market  grad¬ 
ually  change  the  ration  so  that  they  are 
fattened  on  cracked  grain  to  give  a  heavy, 
firm-fleshed  carcass  with  some  fat  but  not 
greasy  soft  and  flabby.  Several  years 
ago  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against 
duck  meat  because  of  the  coarseness  of 
the  flesh  and  the  objectionable  fishy  taste 
so  common  at  that  time,  largely  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  birds  were  fed  and 
fattened  chiefly  on  a  fish  diet.  Such 
ducks  were  quite  common  on  early  mai*- 
kets,  and  were  anything  but  tempting 
when  cooked.  Later,  when  properly  fed 
and  fattened  birds  appeared,  they  were 
rather  hard  to  dispose  of  for  some  time 
because  of  the  antipathy  to  duck  aroused 
by  these  fish-fed  predecessors.  All  this 
is  changed  now.  The  pioneering  work  nec¬ 
essary  to  popularize  the  duck  as  an 
epicurean  treat  is  finished. 

In  some  sections  certain  farms  are  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
ducks,  they  having  built  up  a  colossal 
trade  in  roasters.  Some  of  them  are 
obliged  to  produce  from  100,000  to  200,- 
000  birds  annually  to  fill  the  demand  for 
their  product.  They  are  sold  dressed,  put 
up  in  fancy  cartons  ready  to  cook,  to 
private  customers  for  home  use,  for  use 
on  lake,  ocean  and  river  steamers,  a  di¬ 
ning-cars  on  all  railroads,  in  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants,  clubs,  etc.  Duck  dinners  with 
roast  duck  served  up  with  apple  sauce, 
baked  potatoes,  etc.,  are  now  popular,  so 
much  so  that  some  farms  have  established 
their  own  road-houses  on  leading  high¬ 
ways  where  the  traffic  warrants.  Along 
the  greatest  traveled  automobile  thorough¬ 
fares  such  places  do  a  thriving  business. 

Indiana.  r.  m. 


Henhouse  Floor 

Which  kind  of  floor  is  the  best  for 
a  henhouse,  cement  or  good  matched 
lumber?  Our  henhouse  is  wet  at  this 
time  of  year.  How  should  floor  be  fixed 
to  give  best  results.  Should  a  drain  be 
put  in?  d.  j.  w. 

Cement  has  about  displaced  wood  for 
poultry  house  floors,  except  in  portable 
buildings.  It  is  permanent,  rat  proof, 
easy  to  clean,  comfortable  for  the  fowls 
and  dry  if  not  exposed  to  access  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  beneath.  If  in  a  naturally  wet 
place,  more  than  ordinary  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  insulate  a  concrete 
floor  from  beneath.  It  may  be  raised 
upon  10  or  12  inches  of  field  stones  to 
accomplish  this  purpose — the  concrete 
itself  need  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  thick — or  the  ground  may  be 
drained  by  tiles. 

If  the  building  is  in  or  upon  a  bank, 
a  drain  of  tiles  or  stones  should  be  placed 
about  the  base  of  the  wall  on  the  upper 
side,  or  a  ditch  sufficiently  deep  to  carry 
off  surface  water  should  be  dug  about 
the  wall.  Under  most  circumstances, 
simply  using  a  layer  of  field  stones  be¬ 
neath  the  concrete  will  prevent  water 
from  seeping  through  it. 

The  needed  thickness  of  this  layer  will 
depend1  upon  how  wet  the  ground  becomes 
in  rainy  weather!.  On  some  open,  gravelly 
soils  no  insulation  by  stones  or  cinders 
is  required  but  this  is  easily  supplied 
when  the  floor  is  laid.  Mopping  a  layer 
of  tarred  paper  upon  a  cement  floor  with 
hot  asphalt  and  then  adding  several 
inches  of  concrete  above  in  a  properly 
proportioned  mixture  may  stop  water 
from  beneath.  A  similar  plan  is  some¬ 
times  used  when  building  the  floor,  but 
it  should  seldom  be  necessary.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  damp  floor  is 
not  necessarily  an  evidence  of  moisture 
from  beneath.  Much  more  frequently  the 
wet  litter  is  the  result  of  condensation 
of  moisture  from  the  air  within  the 
building.  Better  ventilation  is  the  remedy. 

M.  B.  D. 


flesh ~  Fedhers 


Balanced 

Development 

^  Frame 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 


0EA£ON 


Low  mortality  and  balanced  or  complete  development 
are  outstanding  Beacon  results. 

Large-framed,  well-fleshed,  long-bodied  “capacity” 
birds  will  make  big  profits  for  their  feeders.  Such 
birds  don’t  come  from  cut-price  rations  overloaded 
with  cheap  ingredients. 

Beacon  rations  are  carefully  worked  out  and  tested 
by  long  research  work  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
give  ideal  bones,  flesh  and  muscular  development  and 
a  tight  even  coat  of  feathers. 

Beacon  Growing  Mash,  Beacon  Broiler  Feed,  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration, 
Beacon  Egg  Mash,  Beacon  Breeders  Mash— each  built  for  a  special  purpose. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Prof.  Lee’s  100-page  book,  “Profitable  Poultry  Man¬ 
agement,”  mailed  FREE.  (To  residents  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula  and  New  England  only.) 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

TANCR.ED-BAR.R0N  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks.  An  income 
of  $5  to  .$6  per  ben  is  made  annually.  Fine  quality  Baby  Chicks,  postpaid — 25,  $3.75; 
50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $120, 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS — From  well-selected  2-year-old  hens  mated  to  big,  good- 
looking  Tancred  Rooster,  which  we  bought  from  the  Tancred  Farms  near  the  Pacific 
Coast.— 25,  $4;  50,  $7.50;  100,  $14;  500,  $67.50;  1,000,  $130. 


Large  type  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  and  SILVER  LACED 
WYANDOTTES— 25,  $4.50;  50,  $8.50;  100,  $16;  500,  $77. 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS  from  New  York  State,  officially  blood-tested  breeders — 
25,  $5;  50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500,  $85. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  and  highest  grade  INDIAN  RUNNER  ducklings — 12,  $3.75;  25,  $7.25; 
50,  $14.25;  100,  $28;  500,  $125. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  AND  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  New  York 


^<3#  PINE  TREE  CHICKS  'W d 


38  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW 

No  other  hatchery  in  the  country  has  back  of  it  so  long  a  record  of  continuous  breeding,  hatching  and 
shipping  experience.  For  Dependable  Chicks  and  a  square  deal,  order  from  America’s  original  hatchery. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  I4TH 

Utility  Quality 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

White  Rocks  . 9.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 13.75 

Mixed  Chicks  .  6.75 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — 4c  per  chick  higher,  and  worth  It! 

All  Chicks  Shipped  Prepaid  —  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed  —  Order  Today. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS — Special  Matings — 8-10  weeks  old,  $1  each,  express  collect. 
May  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$64.00 

$125.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

9.75 

18.00 

87.50 

175.00 

13.75 

26.00 

125.00 

245.00 

6.75 

11.00 

55.00 

105.00 

1  '“Complete  Satisfaction  to  Every  Customer’* 

This  Guarantee  is  your  protection  when  ordering  Rosemont  Chicks.  It  means  that  you  will  get  exactly 
what  you  pay  for,  rugged  healthy  chicks,  properly  hatched  from  eggs  produced  by  qualified  breeding  flocks. 
There’s  money  in  raising  that  kind  of  chicks,  especially  when  April  hatched. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  I4TH 


R.t.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  50  100  500  1000 

Select  Grade  A  . $8.50  $16,00  $77.50  $150.00 

Utility  Matings  .  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Wh.  Wyan.  and  Wh.  Rocks 

Select  Grade  A .  9.00  17.00  82.50  160.00 

Utility  Matings .  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Select  Grade  A  . $8.50  $16.00  $75.00  $145.00 

Utility  Matings  .  7.00  13.50 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Select  Grade  A  .  8.50 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  State 
Certified,  Blood-tested ...  14.00 
Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  —  Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order. 

1930  CHICK  BOOK  —  Bigger  and  better  than  ever.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  6  HATCHERY 


65.00  125.00 


16.00  77.50  152.50 
27.00  132.50  260.00 


SPXC1AL/EGG  bred  chicks 


vyBINJD  NO  JVlONBY-vWEJ  vS'JHIP  C.O. 


b*  exKert*-,  Fro“  hi?1*  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  end  outstanding  laying 
*00*  a’llvef  postpai '."ICatolSgSfr,ae.  T,U  itr  *od  b,eb  ***  Ptoduotlon.  Purebred,  healthy,  carefully  selected* 


S.  C.  Whit*.  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorn*.  Ancona* 
Barred.  Buff  and  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcaa 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reas 

White,  Buff  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons  .... 
Assorted  Heavy  Breed*,  all  Good  Chicks 
Jersey  Biack  Giants  . 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15 


25 

.  $3.25 
.  3.75 

4.00 
3.25 
5.50 
ADA,  OHIO. 


60 

100 

$6.29 

912.00 

7.25 

14.00 

7.75 

15.00 

6.00 

11.00 

lO.SO 

20.00 

300 

$35.00 

40.00 

43.25 
32.00 
;  57.00 


600 

$57.00 

67.00 

70.00 

52.00 

95.00 


Reference,  First  National  Bank 


Mine  of  Information  —  FUEE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  11.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


MA2S  Breeding  Males 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM 


of  the  best  of  quality 
in  all  points.  50.  lb. 
or  $10,  $18  and  $15  ea. 


PLYMOUTH.  N  H. 


BRONZE  TURKEY 

Poults,  $85.  May  delivery.  8.  8.  KLEIN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 

Trapnested  under  N .  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

Pullets,  10- Weeks-Old,  $1.00  each 

On  free  range,  Now  ready  for  delivery. 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Circular 

Box  433  Mattltuck,  N.  Y.  Free 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest — 1929-30 


STARTED  CHICKS  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2,  3  and  i  weeks  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Swanger  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pennai 


DUCKLINGS  pTk.ns 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week — 100  for  $26.00, 
50  for  $13.50  prepaid.  100*  live  delivery- 

QOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


P  and  Wild  Cross  Bronze.  FARRER.  Orange,  Va. 

TURKEY  EGGB-April 
MM.  $4,80  doz.  Postpaid.  H.  KAISER,  Simonson,  Vs. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  6 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
M3  Wnl  3«th  St.,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Pekins,  $*25  a  hundred,  best 
quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  Nevr  York 
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BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.R.  I.Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  State  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Pedigreed  2,000  Breeders 

Latest  report  (Mar.  10)  our  10  birds  are 
LEADING  (all  breeds)  at  the  Vineland  Egg- 
Laying  Contest,  also  another  pen  of  10  birds 
rank  FIRST  (all  breeds)  at  the  Passaic 
Contest.  Among  3,750  birds  entered  in  all 
N.  J.  Contests  our  10  birds  rank  FIRST.  In 
the  N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  birds  are  in 
THIRD  place  among  the  Reds,  and  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  our  birds  have  laid  970  eggs  (19th 
week).  The  average  for  the  whole  contest  is 
842  eggs.  Where  can  you  find  a  better  rec¬ 
ord?  Send  for  circular  and  prices  for  our 
Baby  Chicks. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

Groton,  Mass. 


BABY  £tti£KSl 

8*10  Week  Old  Pullets 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

lur  baby  chicks, started  chicks, 
<ind  hatching  eggs  will  give 
you  the  quality  that  assures suc- 
cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Official  Contest  'O'SS  rfB.W.D.  no  reacfora 
R  ecord  259  eggs  Trapnested-2lyears-Pedigreed 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  why 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm^j| 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS.  "Of 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

All  birds  Vt.  tested.  lOOS  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Group  A— Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs. 
Fine  color;  chicks  2oe;  300  up  24c.  Group B— Chicks,  20c; 
$190  per  1000.  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

A8CUTNEY  FARMS,  KN-IO,  HAKTLAND,  VT. 


S.C.  R.  I.  Red*  from  high  produc 


f"v  /\  |)  Y  tion  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 

our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch- 
xr /~cf  r  es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
(  I— I  If  .  K  ^  Our  February  hatched  pulleta 

start  lavine  in  July.  Write  for 


prices. 


start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 
LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn 


SO  I  T»  1  Cl  •  1  Every  breeder  trapnested 
I  K  I  KPfil  nil* If C  and  blood-tested.  Every 
•  V».  IV.  1.  IlCU  dllCIVO  chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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R.I.REDS 

8000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm — with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird — that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B,  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  hacked  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Reds, 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box.  151 
Walpole,  N.  II. 

Pleaw  *en<3  catalog  with  full  prices,  tty.  to 


Namt  ■  ■  - .  — 

Address  -  -  -  -  - - - -  -  ■■■■  - 


CHICKS-G0D 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


and  you  pay  when  you  get  them 

We  t&ke  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  money 
until  the  Chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  pay 
months  in  advance. 


PRICES  ON 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . . 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

3,50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  ,W  yandottes . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Mixed,  All  Varieties. . . . 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Mingoville  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  408  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Per  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain..  $12.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  12.00 


Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Light  Mixed . 8.00 


c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100;<  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $3.50  $6.50  $13.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.60  6.50  13.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

600  lots  $2.60  less.  1000  lots  $10.09  less.  100  %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GltEEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Rout*,  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

1IN  1930  5 

with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D.  i! 
Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality  i! 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks.  i| 
They  will  live  and  grow  for  you.  i: 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  'i 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y.  !' 
,v^.-^jvkw.vyvvwwAvuvv 


)  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


•  12.00  PER  100  AND  UP 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100JS 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Asnociation 


Pennsylvania  State  Supervised 
Official  Blood-Tested— Certilicd 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain  Day-  Old  Chicks 
$15.00,  $17.00  and  $20.00  Per  100 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 


Chicks 


Hatched  at  our  farm 
from  our  own  big 
English-Atnerioan  W. 
leghorns.  High  record  stock.  $16.00  per 
100.  $12.00  after  May  20.  No  better 

I  value.  Folder  free,  send  now. 

I  LAUREL  LOCKS  BREEDING  FARM 
I P0TT8T0WN,  PA. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150.000  Chicks  for 
April  and  May 
Delivery 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred*  Barron  Strains  $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds..  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  180 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6  25  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100  %  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-  Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

The  best  that  42  years  experience  can  produce.  Buy 
clean  chicks  that  you  can  raise  from  my  QUALITY, 
EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TESTED  breeders.  My  prices  on 
such  chicks  will  surprise  you.  Catalog  free.  D.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  FULL  FACE  VALUE. 

D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 


White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  . 

Bl.  Minorcas;  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bflt.,  Leghorns,  Anconas 
R.  I.  Rods,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks  . 
Buff  Minorcas  ..... 
Black  Giants,  Liffht  Brahmas  . 

White  Minorcas . 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100. 
Pekin  Duckling*  $26.00  per  lOO, 


50 
7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
8.00 
8.00 

11.50 

8.50 


100 
14.00 
14.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
22.00 

_  16.00  _ 

Mixed  $0.00  per  100 

Free  4  color  catalog.  100 


400  " 
54.00 
54.00 
46.00 
58.00 
58.00 
86.00 
62.00 


per  cent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Golden"  rule  '  hatchery',"'box6  a  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

TanAvAfl  Strain  S  P  W.  T.pr/hnrnn  fill  npr  Iflrt 


Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 


Light  Mixed .  #9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  #13.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

£1)6111  C.  LEISTER,  U.  !».,  McAlisterville,  P*. 


Rearing  to  Maturity  in 
Confinement 

Rearing  to  maturity  in  confinement  on 
a  large  scale,  and  then  keeping  the  birds 
there  until  finally  disposed  of,  is  a  newly 
developing  method  in  the  business  insti¬ 
gated  mainly  by  two  reasons.  One  is  to 
get  all  ages  away  from  infected  soil  and 
the  danger  of  picking  up  worms,  cocci- 
diosis  etc.,  and  the  other  is  to  obviate 
the  need  for  so  much  land  and  to  cut 
down  the  labor  of  handling.  Infected 
soil  is  a  menace,  and  requires  time  to 
purify  and  get  it  back  into  condition. 

In  confinement,  an  annual  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  and  the  usual  change  of  litter 
commonly  is  all  that  is  required  after 
the  first  10  weeks.  To  guard  against 
tape  Avorms  close  wiring  is,  of  course, 
needed  even  inside,  but  Avitli  reasonable 
care  the  more  frequently  troublesome 
round  worm  is  pretty  Avell  eliminated. 
With  regard  to  disease  and  parisites,  the 
method,  practiced  with  care,  is,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  insurance.  For  the  man  desiring 
a  large  number  of  birds,  but  without  the 
acreage  safely  to  range  them,  it  really  is 
a  practical  way  out,  provided  he  is  after 
commercial  eggs  only.  With  the  birds 
concentrated  under  roof  tlie^e  is,  as  has 
been  said,  a  distinct  saving  in  steps,  and 
from  such  labor  as  hauling  feed  and 
water.  The  same  labor  can  handle  more 
birds,  or  less  labor  handle  the  same  birds. 
The  problem  of  theft  protection,  too,  is 
lessened. 

In  the  second  year  of  experience  on  a 
sizable  scale  with  this  method,  I  do  not  yet 
care  to  make  too  positive  statments  in 
relation.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  under  this  system  croAvding  should 
be  specially  guarded  against,  and  that  the 
tendency  to  cannibalism  is  accentuated. 
Provision  for  getting  the  birds  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  sunlight  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Lack  of  sufficient  direct  sunlight  Avill  re¬ 
sult  in  pale  head  parts  and  generally  less 
vigorous  appearance  no  matter  Iioav  com¬ 
plete  the  ration  may  be  as  to  cod-liver 
oil,  minerals,  etc.,  and  cockerels’  combs 
will  lop  over  more  or  less.  Cod-liver  oil 
can  be  overdone,  but  in  confinement 
enough  is  doubly  important.  While  growth 
in  the  period  from  three  months  to  ma¬ 
turity  will  be  slightly  less  rapid  inside 
than  out  on  range,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  the  bird’s  final  growth  will  be 
about  as  good.  With  adequate  feed  the 
shank  and  lobe  color  pigment  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  in  contrast. 

Breeding,  however,  from  such  birds 
naturally  must  be  limited.  It  would  not 
do,  probably,  to  attemt  to  reproduce 
from  the  same  birds  continuously  under 
these  conditions  for  several  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  With  range-reared  cockerels  and 
confinement  reared  females  the  writer  has 
had  satisfactory  fertility,  but  the  result¬ 
ing  chicks  have  been  intended  always  for 
range  rearing  thereafter,  not  for  rearing 
under  confinement.  Confinement  is  fun¬ 
damentally  an  artificial  method,  not  natu¬ 
ral-like  range  rearing  and  this  fact  should 
be  steadily  kept  in  mind  by  those  contem¬ 
plating  resorting  to  it.  The  system  calls 
for  extra  close  attention  and  careful 
management.  ADRIAN  hayavard. 

Massachusetts. 


Henhouse  Ventilation; 
Molting  Pullets 

1.  I  have  one  chicken  house,  20x60, 
and  have  very  much  trouble  with  the 
floor  on  account  of  terrible  dampness. 
The  house  is  7  ft.  high,  and  is  lying 
probably  too  deep,  because  my  property 
is  the  loAvest  on  this  road.  I  put  a  coal 
stove  in  the  house,  and  did  get  the  floor 
a  little  dry.  I  have  the  ventilation  un¬ 
der  -the  roof  all  the  time  open,  but  still  I 
haA'e  the  dampness  of  the  floor.  2.  I 
have  in  one  house  tAvo  flocks  of  different 
■hatches,  one  March  and  the  other  April. 
The  March  hatch  went  in  the  molt  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  November  and  half  of  December, 
where  the  egg  prices  are  the  best,  and 
this  hatch  is  not  doing  so  Avell  as  the 
April  hatch.  H.  E.  S. 

NeAv  Jersey. 

1.  To  keep  a  well-filled  poultry  house 
dry  in  cold  w-eatlier  is  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  confronting  poultrymen.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  sufficient  ventilation 
to  carry  off  the  moist  air  and  replace  it 
Avith  the  dryer  air  from  outside.  Many 
plans  haAe  been  devised  for  this,  the  most 
simple  and  perhaps  the  most  efficient  be¬ 
ing  enough  openings  in  the  front  of  the 
building  to*  permit  a  free  interchange 
between  inside  and  outside  air,  the  so- 
called  open -front  type  of  house. 

There  are  variations  even  in  this  sim- 


B  Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry p. 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry  ( 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply; 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  1 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  11  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con- 
sistant  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Ewing’s  wff  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  lOO*  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  8ox  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain— Free  Range 
it  I  shipllarge,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
hatching  and  breeding.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fiee  catalogue.  Send  for  low  prices  on  May  and  June 
shipment,  before  placing  order. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner.  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedigreed  2- 
year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our  circular  on  request. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  -  Roslyn,  New  York 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

New  York  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested,  pedigreed— 19  years.  That  explains  our  results— good. 
11  round  Leghorns;  the  20  dozen  egg  hen;  large,  uniform,  white 
eggs.  Our  atrain  is  ideal  for  practical  profitable  results.  Send  for 
our  catalog  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks  and  6  to  8  weeks  pallets. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F«  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  jfw 

Bred-to-Lav  Cash  or  C.  O .  D, 

$12-100,  $57.50-500,  $110-1000  aSE* 
Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
H.  Miller,  Prop.  Pox  18.  Richfield,  Pa, 


DADV  mirFC*  >  $14.00  per  100 

DrYaJ  I  LfllLlViJ  Wh.  Leghorn!  12.50  per  100 

Free  delivery.  23  years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks. 
Booklet.  Phone  398 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON-HUDSON 
Stuatsburg.  IN .  Y. 


TANCRED 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS-#  1 6,  #2  1.  EGGS,  #8,  $10. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  #7.50,  #10.00  and  #15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Form,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Egg-Bred  Pullets  R^s"0v3Vrs 

J,  Guy  Uesher  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Morgan-Tancred  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


117  .  TA*  A.i  “The  Foundation  Strain” 

W  yckott  s  uirect  chicks,  $20-100  Eggs,  $10-100 

William  Savage,  W  edgewood  Poultry  Farm,  LumberrUle,  I’a. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  8S°SS: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


"iidSa4  WHITE  LEGHORNS  S, 

Send  for  catalogue.  W.  ANDREW  CRAY.  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


CHICKS.  COCKERELS.  PULLETS-Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns. 

Catalog.  SPRINGBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Bax  R,  Akron.  N.  T. 


Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient — Lowest  price — None  better. 
Circular  Now  Ready. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Va. 
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pie  method  of  ventilation.  The  Cornell 
type  of  building  has,  in  addition  to  the 
glass  windows,  openings  in  front  that  give 
open  space  in  the  proportion  of  one 
square  loot  of  opening  to  12  square  feet 
of  floor  area.  These  openings  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  sliding  frames  covered  with 
cheesecloth  for  temporary  use  in  time  of 
storm  or  extreme  cold.  In  a  building  with 
front  7  ft.  high,  the  openings  should  be 
3  ft.  from  top  to  bottom  and  2%  ft.  from 
the  floor.  The  glass  windows  are  placed 
well  toward  either  end  of  the  front,  with 
enough  opening  between  these  to  give  the 
required  open-front  area. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  house 
consists  in  carrying  the  rafters  over  the 
front  wall'  on  top  of  the  plate,  without 
closing  the  space  between  them.  A  board 
as  wide  as  the  rafters  are  deep,  4  to  0 
in.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rafters, 
is  nailed  to  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
rafters,  thus  boxing  them  in  but  leaving 
the  bottom  of  the  projecting  box  open. 
The  warm,  moist  air  rises  to  the  roof,  is 
carried  to  the  highest  point,  or  the  front 
plate,  between  the  rafters  and  over  the 
plate,  to  drop  out  between  the  projecting 
front  ends.  The  board  nailed  to  the  ends 
of  the  rafters  acts  as  a  baffle  board  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  directly 
into  the  building  between  the  rafters. 
This  applies  to  a  building  with  a  single 
slope  or  shed  roof. 

2.  Pullets  hatched  in  March  or  earlier 
are  very  apt  to  go  into  a  partial  molt 
after  laying  a  few  eggs  in  spite  of  any 
care  that  can  be  given  them.  '  To  guard 
against  this  as  far  as  possible,  the  pullets 
should  be  in  good  flesh  before  being  put 
into  their  Winter  quarters,  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  fat  to  sustain  them  while  laying. 
This  good  condition  of  flesh  should  be 
maintained  by  proper  feeding  and  per¬ 
haps  the  use  of  lights.  If  they  lose 
flesh,  they  will  pretty  surely  molt,  with 
a  check  in  production. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  a  flock 
of  pullets  through  the  Winter  in  good 
production  and  avoid  more  or  less  molt¬ 
ing.  Some  poultrymen  believe,  however, 
that  they  can  afford  a  subsequent  check 
in  production  if  they  can  get  eggs  early 
in  the  Winter  when  prices  are  high.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  poultry-keeper 
who  does  not  feel  able  to  give  the  time 
and  attention  to  his  flock  that  very  early 
hatching  requires  for  best  results  may 
not  find  it  better  to  hatch  in  April,  w’hen 
his  chicks  will  have  the  advantage  of  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  for  growth  and  less  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  required.  M.  B.  D. 


Development  of  Chicks 

For  several  years  I  have  bought  White 
Leghorn  pullets  at  4  to  4%  months  of 
age.  This  Spring  I  am  going  to  buy 
1,000  bahy  chicks  (White  Leghorns) 
and  would  like  to  know  the  approximate 
cost  of  feeding  them  until  the  broilers 
are  ready  for  marketing  or  3  months. 
Would  two  500-chick  brooders  be  sufli- 
cient?  c.  w.  M. 

New  York 

The  following  table  of  standards  for 
weight  and  feed  consumption  compiled 
by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  experi¬ 
ment  stations  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
approximate  cost  of  growing  broilers  and 
older  chicks.  No  feed  prices  are  given, 
as  these  vary  from  week  to  week  and 
markedly  in  different  seasons,  but  you 
can  reach  an  approximate  figure  by 
using  the  prices  you  have  paid  or  now 
pay. 

Leghorn  chicks  should  weight  1  pound 
at  8  wreeks ;  2  pounds  at  14  weeks,  2% 
pounds  at  17  weeks,  3  pounds  at  21 
weeks.  The  food  consumption  for  cor¬ 
responding  ages  and  weights  should  be 
3.5;  9.8;  13.6  aud  19.4  pounds  respec¬ 
tively. 

I  should  not  attempt  to  raise  1,000 
chicks  under  twTo  500  chick  size  brooder 
stoves,  unless  experience  had  taught  me 
that  I  could  do  it  to  my  satisfaction. 
It  will  be  much  better  for  the  chicks 
to  be  divided  into  at  least  three  flocks, 
not  because  two  stoves  would  not  furnish 
sufficient  heat  but  because  the  weaker 
chicks  in  large  flocks  are  handicapped 
by  their  stronger  fellow's  and  do  not 
make  the  growth  that  they  would  under 
more  satisfactory  conditions.  Poultry- 
men  of  experience  in  handling  large  flocks 
of  chicks  may  keep  as  many  as  1,000  in 
a  flock  but  such  attempts  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  200  to  300  chicks  in  a 
flock  do  better.  M.  B.  D. 


50,248  eggs 

from  910  April-hatched  pullets 

by  midwinter 


This  Hock  of  pullets  was  used  in  an  experiment  conducted  on  a  Northern  Ohio  farm  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Results  given  in  detail  below. 


Without  any  special  care  or  attention,  a  pullet 
will  lay  the  first  spring  following  her  hatching 
date.  It’s  only  natural  that  she  should  do  so.  But 
the  pullet  that  lays  her  first  fall  and  winter  .  .  . 
she’s  not  fulfilling  any  command  of  nature.  What 
she  is  doing  is  repaying  her  owner  for  the  special 
care  and  attention  he  gave  her  while  she  was  a 
baby  chick  and  during  her  pin-feather  days. 

•  •  • 

Thousands  of  pullets  that  lay  the  first  fall  and 
winter  are  repaying  their  owner  for  giving  them 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  regularly.  For  many 
poultrymen  have  learned  to  rely  on  Pan-a-min  to 
grow  and  develop  their  pullets  into  early  profit. 

In  the  picture  above  is  a  typical  Pan-a-min 
flock.  Starting  with  2000  day-old  chicks  early  in 
April,  3  pounds  of  Pan-a-min  was  mixed  with 
each  100  pounds  of  starting  mash  to  build  up 
vitality  and  to  help  the  chicks  avoid  the  little- 
chick  ills.  Pan-a-min  was  mixed  with  all  their 
developing  mash,  and  finally,  in  every  pound  of 
mash  fed  to  the  layers. 

At  10  weeks,  1975  of  the  original  2000  chicks 


were  alive  and  vigorous.  Only  25  had  died.  The 
cockerels  were  sold  .  .  .  987  pullets  remained. 

On  Sept.  1st,  77  culls  were  cut  out — leaving 
910  pullets.  These  were  placed  in  laying  quarters. 

In  September  these  pullets  laid  2698  eggs.  And 
by  the  first  day  of  February — midwinter — they 
had  laid  50,248  eggs  that  sold  for  $1959.42. 

Charging  all  feed  consumed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  original  cost  of  chicks,  fuel  for  brood¬ 
ing,  cost  of  Pan-a-min  used — crediting  eggs, 
cockerels  and  culls  sold — this  flock  has  produced 
$906.66  over  and  above  all  expenditures. 

Allowing  credit  for  910  hens  valued  at  $1.50 
each,  there  was  a  net  profit  on  the  first  day  of 
February — less  than  ten  months  from  the  day  the 
chicks  were  hatched — of  $2371.66 — before  the 
average  flock  had  started  to  lay  in  earnest. 

If  you  expect  your  pullets  to  start  laying  ahead 
of  the  crowd,  you’ll  have  to  commence  now  to 
speed  them  along  to  early  maturity.  Start  now- 
feeding  them  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min. 

Remember,  Pan-a-min  does  not  take  the  place 
of  feed.  But  no  feed  can  take  the  place  of 
Pan-a-min.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


I —  EIGENRAUCH  FARMS - > 

-L  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

m#  ■■  jk  Qf  breeding  Whife  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
I  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 


ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS. 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
May  delivery  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Pri  ■'s  n  Pullets  and  Chicks. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK.  N.  J. 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred 
Poultry  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock, 
Eggs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

The  Big  1930  Catalog  is  off  the  press,  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  to  All  Requests.  Write 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 


THE  150,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New’- 
lorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  "square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 


.  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 

,  \res.e  columns.  Tell  our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 

Writc  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
iHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Tmrlow" 

ChicKs 


Write  for  Free  Book  describing  our  48  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Poultry  Business.  We  specialize  in 
high-producing  Leghorns  and  fast-growing  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box2-R,  Chestertown,  Md. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 
Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

#12.00  per  100  $67.50—500  $110—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


From  blood-tested  breeders  ” 

free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  sire  eggs.  Foundation 
breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 


Mail  Coupon  Today/ 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG 


Address 


508 


April  5,  1930 


Ihs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


j  Leghorns -Re  ds-RocksAVvandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


They  Live  — and  They  Lay! 
And  They  Lay  Large  Eggs ! 

Our  Customers  So  Testify  in  Such  Letters  As  These 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Canton,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1930. 

Would  like  to  get  about  300  of  your  R.  I.  Red  chicks  around  April  1st.  Last  year 
we  obtained  some  from  a  special  pen.  M  oula  like  some  equally  as  good  or  better 
this  vear  as  I  plan  to  keep  these  hens  over  and  use  the  cockerels  with  them,  We 
put  into  the  laying  house  142  very  good  pullets  and  18  which  had  developed  slightly 
slower  but  which  have  laid  well  since  coming  into  laying.  These  160  we  raised 
from  the  300  chicks  which  we  purchased  from  you  last  year.  I  think  we  lost  only 
8  chicks  in  all  and  2  of  those  by  accident.  HAROLD  O.  CROWELL,  Poultry  Dept. 


WHITE  BRIDGE  FARM. 

Ilorseheads.  N.  Y., 
Jan.  31,  1930. 

I  am  having  wonderful  luck  with  your 
chicks.  Out  of  the  1,500  you  have  al- 
readv  shipped  me  I  still  have  over 
1,500.  Have  not  lost  all  the  extras 
vet.  The  voungest  lot  is  now  three 
weeks  old.  and  the  oldest  eight  weeks 
next  Monday.  PAUL  A.  WHITE. 


Windsor,  Conn., 
Jan.  3,  1930. 

The  chicks  I  bought  from  you  last 
Spring  were  very  satisfactory.  The 
Reds  started  to  lay  at  five  months. 
They  are  laying  better  than  50%  and 
the  eggs  are  very  large. 

JAMES  J.  DARCY. 


End  of  20th  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  894  eggs 

Our  Reds  have  laid  1004-  eggs 


All  breeders  are  blood- tested  under  State  supervision 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  also  breeders  ourselves. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

New  Circular  with  prices.  Your  copy  is  free 

Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  receive  free  our 
suggestions  for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks 

We  ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 


(WEN 


BLOOD- 

TESTED 


CHICKS) 


WHEN  YOUR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY — or  your  broilers  and  roasters  are  marketed,  the  few 
extra  cents  you  paid  for  Quality  baby  chicks  will  be  made  up  several  times.  Saving  a  few  cents  on 

the  chicks  you  buy  In  the  Spring  and  losing  many  dollars  later  on,  is  poor  economy.  _ 

Wene  Chicks  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh  will  pay  you  a  handsome  profit,  they  nave 
been  profit  makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 

PRICES  FOR  DELIVERY  BEGINNING  APRIL  7th 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Select  Matings  .  .  . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  200  Egg  Matings 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg  Matings 

Wvan- Rock  Select  Matings . 

Bram-Rock  Super  Matings . 

White  Rock  Select  Matings . 

White  Wyandotte  Super  Matings  .  . 

Barred  Rock  Select  Matings  ..... 

Barred  Rock  Super  Matings  .... 

R.  I.  Reds  Select  Matings . 

R.  I.  Reds  Super  Matings . 

To  Insure  Delivery  Date  Mall  Your  Order  Today! 
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WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  A 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


—WHIMSY  REDS— 

In  baby  chicks,  price  £is  reasonable  indication  of 
quality.  High  standards  and  careful  breeding  costs 
money  and  cannot  be  given  away  in  cheap  chicks.  We 
have  one  established  quality  and  price. 

Inspect  tlia  conditions  under  which  your  chicks  are 
produced.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  plaut.  If  you  can¬ 
not  come,  write  for  our  descriptive  folder. 

Our  supply  of  chicks  and  pullets  of  all  ages  is  limited, 
so  early  orders  will  get  preference. 

WHIMSY  FARM  :  ARLINGTON,  VT. 


S.  G.  Red  Chicks 

brown  eggs.  Free  of  B.  W.D. 


from  trapnested  stock. 
All  males  from  dams  of 
200  eggs  or  over.  Dark 
color.  Producers  of  large 

Sunnyacres,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHUCKS 

lie  up.  Eggs,  stock.  Winners  Ohio  State 
Fair,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Big  type.  Dis¬ 
ease  free.  Heavy  layers,  large  eggs.  A. 
P.  A  !  certified.  Large  catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
mv  own  free-range  flock  at  $11.00—100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  IV 31 .  1.  GIUlilM,  MeAlisterrille.  1'a. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

EGGS  AND  BABY  TURKS.  CATALOG. 
Woorlsmere  Poultry  Furm,  West  Wllllneton,  Conn. 

M  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  50c  EACH. 

•  Poults  later,  $1  each.  Young  toms  front  prize 
winners,  $15  each.  ANNIE  WILHELM  •  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 


25.000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $02.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Assorted  chicks....  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50 

2,000  12-week-old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
ready  for  shipment,  first  week  in  May,  at  $1  each. 
All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


UfAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  — Vigoi 
▼  heakhy  birds;  toms  and  liens  at  reduced  pi 

d n c  in  pi  iii'TAV  I.CT  It  I.Awvilln.  Now 


Vigorous, 

_  _ _ _ _‘d  prices. 

GGS,  12— $Eu60.  CLIFTON  LEE,  it.  6,  Lowvllle,  New  York 

ANDERSON’S  CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —15  Hens 

and  2  Toms— Price  $130  or  Hens,  $8.00;  Toms,  $15.00. 
MRS.  H.  W.  ANDERSON  -  StewartBtown,  Penna. 

RRONZE  and  BOURBON  RED  TOMS  —from  Boston  win- 
•D  ners.  $12  and  uo.  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-Olds.  Turkeys 
from  selected  matings.  ELSIE  HALL0CK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKL1NGS-925  Per  Hundred. 

I"  small  lots  28c  ea.  HAKUY  LESTER,  Uansomville,  fi.  Y. 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIO  HATCHES  MAY  6-13-20-27 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  R.  O.  P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed — $12  per  100;  $35  per  300; 
$57  per  500;  $110  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


R  ARY  rTTirK  Leading  breeds.  Free 

1  LlIlIVjIVO  range.  healthy  stock  ef 
highest  pure  bred  type.  FORM  A  CLUB  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  get  our  special  proposition.  It  will  save  money 
for  you.  Details  on  request.  Free  descriptive  literature. 

MARYSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  Marysville,  Ohio 


BLACK  SUMATRA  HATCHING  EGGS 

$3.00  Per  Setting  ot  15 

This  breed  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  poultry  world. 
Fine  layers  of  white  eggs.  Thoroughbred  fancy  stock. 

C.  Cornish  144  IlaUted  St.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

There  are  100  pens  each  containing  15 
birds,  the  highest  10  being  credited  each 
week.  First  column  shows  record  for 
week  ending  March  17,  and  second,  total 
to  da  te : 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  47 

Maggie  May  Garrison,  N.  J.. .  51 

John  Glover,  Canada .  50 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc..  N.  J...  36 

Norfolk  Spe.  Farm,  Canada..  54 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass ....  51 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  59 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  .T .  44 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  48 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn....  49 

J.  B.  GIANTS 

Black  and  White  Farm,  N.  J.  15 
Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J .  23 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  53 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  57 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  52 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J .  55 


Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass. 


Louis  D.  Schaible,  N.  .T .  54 


Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass 
Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J.. 

The  Training  School,  N.  J..  .  . 
Woodview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
Freeman’s  Red  Farms,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCAS 
Carpenter  Min.  Farms,  Mich.  34 
Jean  Joan  Farm,  N.  J .  47 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J.. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
Alex  Baird,  N.  J . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Wash . 

M.  W.  Bennett,  Pa . 

N.  R.  Bickford.  Kan . 

Black  and  White  Farm,  N.  J. 

Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa.., 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  “S”  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.. 
Codner's  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y..  . 

Percy  B.  Niece,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .. 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

Eigenraueh  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Freshley  W.  L.  Farm,  Ohio.. 

Glencairn  Farm,  N.  .T. .  .  . . 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . 

Hoch’s  P.  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ben.  W.  Jacobs,  Pa . 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J . 

Morris  Latterman,  N.  J . 

Harold  A.  Lehman,  N.  J . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.... 

F.  L.  Meyer,  N.  J . 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 

Ovo  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Louis  R.  Peterson,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J... 
Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa....... 

Puritas  S.  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio. 

Wene  Chick  Farm.  N.  J . 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.Y. 

Rentzel’s  L.  Farms,  Pa . 

Rowley's  P.  W.  L.  Farm,  N.Y. 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

R.  L.  Scharring-Hausen,  N.  J. 

H.  L.  Shearer  &  Son,  Pa ... . 
Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y. ... 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich . 

T.  Everett  Smith,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Jackson,  N.  J.... 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J. . . . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

M.  Vogel's  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  P.  L.  Farm,  N.  J. . . . 
Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J.... 

J.  Whetsel’s  B.  Farm,  N.  J.  . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

H.  H.  Willier’s  Farm,  Pa .  .  . 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn.... 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Sievers  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

E.  M.  Packer,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

Pine  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  Hickeries,  N.  J .  45 
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Depluming  Mite 

My  chickens’  necks  are  all  bare ;  what 
can  I  do  for  them?  J,  H.  R. 

New  York. 

Bare  necks  are  likely  to  be  caused  by  a 
depluming  mite  that  works  in  the  skin, 
causing  the  feathers  to  break  and  fall 
out.  The  rubbing  in  of  some  simple 
grease,  or  a  mixture  of  grease  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  kerosene,  should  destroy  these  mites, 
which  do  little  harm  other  than  to  the 
appearance  of  the  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Mother  :  “Why  did  you  strike  your 
little  sister?”  Young  Bobby:  “Well,  we 
were  playing  Adam  and  Eve,  and  instead 
of  tempting  me  with  the  apple,  she  ate 
it  herself.” — Vancouver  Province. 


K  EH  H 
CHICKS 

Prove  Their  Intensified 
Laying  Inheritance 

At  THE  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  week  in  the  Storrs  Con¬ 
test,  the  average  lay  per  pen 
was  741  eggs.  But,  the  Kerr 
pen  of  Barred  Rocks  had  772 
eggs,  and  the  Kerr  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  had  laid  865  eggs. 

At  the  Hunterdon  County 
competition  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  week,  the  average 
lay  per  pen  was  720  eggs.  But, 
the  Kerr  pen  of  Reds  had  a 
credit  of  879  eggs. 

Kerr  Chickeries’  pens  in 
competition withselected  birds 
from  the  country’s  leading 
specialty  breeders  prove  them 
a  credit  to  the  constructive 
breeding  work  they  represent. 

When  you  buy 
Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks,  you  get 
this  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of 
blood  close  up. 

Write  for  the 
KerrChickBook 
and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Ine. 

Department  9,  Frenclitown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


Raising  Ducks  for  Profit! 

Greatest  duck  book  published,  just  off  press.  Edited  by 
Hoy  E.  Pardee,  noted  duck  breeder  of  Long  Island. 
Contains  everything  any  breeder  wants  to  know  and 
outlines  the  big  possibilities  for  profit  making  in  duck 
raising.  Eully  illustrated.  »1.00  copy  postpaid  or  $1.35 
with  year’s  subscription  to  Poultry  Success.  Send  all 
orders  to  Poultry  Succoso,  Boa  DIB,  Springfield,  Ohio 


MONTCALM! 

GAME  FARM 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity  and  color  markings.  One 
ot  our  young  toms  will  increase  the  livability 
of  your  poults  and  increase  jour  profits. 

Address  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  L,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

AND  POULTS 

We  offer  Mammoth  Bronze.  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and 
Narragansett  Eggs  and  Poults  from  selected  purebred,  healthy 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Toms,  Hen  Turkeys,  Hatching  Eggs,  Poults— day-old, 
month  old,  2  months  old— from  flock  of  75  hens,  headed 
by  very  valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE 
LAK^TURKEY  FARM,  Sdienoctady  C«.,  Duanesburg,  N.  V. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14—100.  Write  fer  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE¬ 
KING,  (slip,  l.  I.,  New  York 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys,  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Poults 

1,1  of  quality.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and 
see  our  flock  of  200  layers.  HUMAN  ROCK  GAME  FIRM, 
Clias.  Kirby,  Mgr.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


Y7T7,C.T7  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
»6.00;  $23.50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


LARGE  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from  free  range  stock.  60c  ea.,  6  for  S3  or  $5  per  doz. 
prepaid.  ALONZO  D.  SHAFFER,  Elliottsville,  Penn3. 


Mammoth  pekin  duckling,  #eo  per  too. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Luke  view  Poultry  Farm,  Darker,  N.  Y. 


Tirvho\i  TPfrrrv  Bronze,  White  Holland 
1  Ur  Key  JLggO  and  Narragansett 

From  superb  breeders— extra  quality  stock— eggs  60c  ea. 

WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


TIIDIf  CVC  12  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $6  post* 
lUimCIOpaid;  $46  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Mating  headed  by  35-lb.  young  tom.  Catalog.  Breeders 
and  poults  reasonable.  HIGHLAND  FARR,  SelUrsTille,  Pa. 


Marcy  Turkey  Farm  Eggsf 6 SaSfafti^n  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reasonable.  NORTH  ELBA,  NEW  YORK 


Dr>n7A  TurLnu  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Poults  of  quality. 
DlUIIZt;  luritej  MTRTLE  DE  GENOVA,  Coeyman'i  Hollow.  N.  I 


Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGGS— 50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM.  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  tiOc— POULTS,  $1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GTPSET  CAMP  FARM, Rensseloer.N.  T. 


Wliito  Hnllundc  Egs*  3nd  Poul,s  !r«n  Prize  Winning  Strnin. 
TIIIIIC  llUlkUIUh  Catalog.  MRS.  HOMER  PRICE.  NEWARK.  OHIO 

SQUAB  s  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method 
Plymouth  Kook  Squab  Co.,  205  If 
Street,  Melrose  Highland**,  Matm. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS 


_  _  _ t 

ghost  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty 
All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

$  II  »  r»  i  88  N.  Beaoon  8fc. 

Allston  oquab  Co.  ArkSTON,  ma88 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg-Laying 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  There  are  13  pullets  in  each  pen, 
records  being  made  for  the  highest  10  up 
to  March  17. 

After  April  third,  several  members  of 
the  graduating  class  at  the  State  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  available  for  places  on  poultry 
farms.  Many  have  had  considerable  farm 
experience ;  others  have  had  little.  All 
:ire  interested  in  gaining  expei'ience  on 
successful  poultry  farms  as  a  matter  of 
following  up  their  training  at  the 
Institute. 

We  wish  to  place  these  graduates  in 
good  homes  with  successful  poultrymen 
where  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  learn  sound  practices  and  up-to- 
date-.methods.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
expect  to  earn  a  wage  in  line  with'  that 
prevailing  in  the  community  for  men  of 
their  experience  and  ability. 

Poultry  fanners  in  the  past  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  graduates  of  the 
Institute  and  the  demand  for  help  in  the 
past  has  usually  exceeded  the  supply. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Poultry 
Department,  state  Institute,  at  once. — 
D.  H.  Horton,  Dept,  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  22nd  week  of  the  eight  an¬ 
nual-  New  York  State  egg  laying  contest 
the  1,000  best  pullets  laid  4,597  egg  or  at 
the  rate  of  05.7  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  0.0  per  cent,  under  last  week’s 
production  but  it  is  5.7  per  cent  higher 
(han  the  production  for  the  22nd  week 
of  the  1929  contest.  The  birds  have  laid 
63,369  eggs  since  October  15th,  1929. 
This  is  9,177  more  eggs  than  were  laid 
during  the  first  22  weeks  of  the  last 
contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  22nd  Week. — W.  L., 
Codner’iS  White  Leghorn  Farm,  65.05 
points.  65  eggs;  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips, 
64.35,  61 ;  W.  L.,  Oak  Brook  Farm,  63.50, 
60;  W.  L.,  Pine  View  Poultry  Ranch, 
62.95,  59 ;  W.  L.,  E.  C.  Foreman,  62.75. 
59;  W.  L.,  Vreeland  Breeding  Farm, 
62.45,  60  ;  W.  L.,  Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm, 
62.05,  60. 

High  Pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Son,  1,058.40  points,  1,077  eggs;  Lone 
Pine  Poultry  Farm,  1,037.15,  1,075; 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  957.80,  1,038  , 
Leslie  D.  Bartholomew,  875.05,  993 ; 
Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  860.20, 
911  ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  838.1o, 
885. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  'Byron  Pepper, 
851.05  joints  844  eggs. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Wallic-eton  Farm, 
809.05  points,  876  eggs;  John  Z.  LaBelle, 
782.70,  831;  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  704.40. 
747. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.— H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  737.35  points,  790  eggs ;  Old 
Pickard  Farm,  R.  C.  Cobb,  720.65,  <6*.. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  E.  A.  Hirt, 
644.35  points  654  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm  466.35  points,  499  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 

follows:  T  ~ 

Date  Outdoors  Inside  Conditions 
Mar.  11  34-52  52-65  Showers 

52-58 
46-68 
44-58 
48-60 
52-00 
51-60 

The  following  top  - 

rovern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant:  White,  32c;  brown  ole;  medium 
lie. 


Mar.  12 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  14 
Mar*.  15 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  17 


34-49 

29-59 

22-40 

24-42 

36-48 

38-54 


Partly  Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloi/dy 
Clear 

wholesale  prices 


Farm  News  from  Ireland 

Some  of  our  readers  were  born  in 
Ireland.  Others  have  been  there  and  ad- 
nired  the  wonderful  emerald  green  and 
friendly  people.  A  reader  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clippings  from  an  Irish  paper, 
which  are  so  -newsy  and  interesting  that 
we  pass  them  on. 

Kinlough  Co-operative  Dairy  Society 
purchased  between  3.000  and  4,000 
urkeys  for  the  English  Christmas  market. 
Prices  ranged  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. 

An  earl v  flock  of  16  turkeys  hfas  come 
out”  at  Mrs.  H.  Flood’s,  Ivrllycreeney, 

Oootehill.  .  _  , 

In  the  early  part  of  December^  six 
ewes,  belonging  to  Con  L.  Collins,  Tour- 
nafuUa,  had  13  lambs.  This  was  the 
second  set  of  lambs  from  the  same  sheep 
within  the  year.  All  are  thriving 

A  pedigree  cow  purchased  by  the  Mayo 
Mental  Hospital  Committee  as  the  basis 
of  a  pure-bred  dairy  herd,  died  suddenly. 
A  post  mortem  examination  disclosed  a 
large  >pin  embedded  in  the  heart  muscles. 

Michael  Brannigan,  Mullinary,  has  a 
yield  of  over  seven  stone  of  flax  to  the 
peck.  While  the  flax  yields  this  season 
are  -generally  speaking,  pretty  good, 
seven  stone  to  the  peck  is  a  record. 

The  depression  in  Omagh  flax  market, 
when  sixty  loads  (15  tons)  were,  on 
offer,  was  the  worst  experienced  since 
pre-war  days,  and  many  lots  were  un¬ 
sold.  Business  was  very  dull,  with,  prices 
5s.  to  6 a  per  stone  below  the  same  prices 
of  last  year.  The  bulk  of  the  market 
was  disposed  of  from  7s.  to  8s.  3d.  per 
stone. 


Assure  yourself of  that 

extra$20 

on  20  cows  it  means  fy.00  more 


DON’T  bank  too  much  on  fresh  pastures. 

Cow  profits  are  not  made  in  one  or  two 
months  but  over  the  full  milking  period. 
Invest  now  in  late  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  milk. 
The  extra  milk  in  the  pail  means  $20  per  cow 
for  the  season.  And  that  extra  milk  comes  from 
full  feeding . 

Sack-of-Silage  supplements  early  pasture — and 
gives  it  a  better  chance  to  last  through  the  hot 
summer  months.  It’s  sweet,  clean  and  adds  just 
what  the  grass  lacks — helping  you  get  that  extra 
milk.  Better  herd  health,  better  profits .  Write 
today  for  our  cow  book  that  tells  the  com¬ 
plete  story. 


OdAeimaH, 

GUARANTEED  FEED 


Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman 
family  have  been  in  the  feed  business.  Located 
in  Lancaster  County,  one  of  the  richest  farm¬ 
ing  counties  of  the  country,  the  men  who 
make  Eshelman  Feed  for  you  are  most  of 
them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge, 
an  interest,  a  pride  to  their  work — which 
produces  better  feed. 


for  cows,  calves,  steers, horfs 
horses, pigeons  and  poultry 


fyAeimcuc 

LANCASTER  20  DAIRY 
FEED 

An  efficient  milk  producer 
carefully  built  and  balanced. 
A  complete  ration  when  fed 
with  average  grade  rough- 
age,  such  as  good  mixed  hay. 


CHICK  STARTER 

Suits  exactly  the  baby 
chick’s  delicate  digestive  or¬ 
gans.  Easily  assimilated. 
Full  of  life-giving  vigor. 


JOHN  W 


Cddullmatt 


SiJviJUncuv 

GROWING  MASH 
Should  be  fed  from  the  time 
chicks  are  six  weeks  old  to 
maturity.  Meets  every  need 
of  growing  chicks.  Feed  dry 
— in  self-feeders. 

There  is  an  Eshelman  Guar¬ 
anteed  Feed  to  meet  every 
feeding  requirement  of 
live-stock  and  poultry  ✓  # 
— backed  by  87  years’ 


/V  V 


experience  —  made 
of  only  the  finest 
materials—  Scy  *5* 
economical.  .vV 


25? 


/tjp’  poultry  bookj 


4?  FREE 


£»  SONS  A 

•  <£y 


please  send  me  one. 
iy  I  am  also  interested  in: 
□  cows  □  horses  □  hogs. 


■Ateww  CftickA-  COD 


Send  $1  per  ICO  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  hip,  strong, 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tanered,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Prices—  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancona* . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Beds;  Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.  and  Buff  Orps . 7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Bocks  . 7.60  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  mixed,  $11  per  100.  Assorted,  10c.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  illustrated  literature.  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  201,  LCipsic,  Ohio. 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg... $12  $57.50  $110 
Everlay  Brown  Leg.  . 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  .. 

Mixed  Chicks . 


.  12 
14 
14 
9 


mrnr 


OHIO  ACCREDITED3T„lrnh'S,m,iS^Se!S3 

bird  chosen  and  banded  by  expert  breeder.  You  get  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  pure-bred  stock  when  you  order  from  us.  Delivery  guarantee. 

PRICES  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

Full  detaila  on  request.  Write  today.  Prices  attractive.  Send  a  post  card 
now  while  yon  are  thinking  of  it.  A  shipment  will  convince  you, 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY.  Box  68.  FINDLAY*  O. 


57.50  110 

67.50  130 

67.50  1 30 

42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


PPllEHKEB 
Every  Chick  Selected 
MAY  HATCHED 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns— $12.00  per  100. 
Bocks,  Beds,  Anconas,  Minorca*— $14.00  per  100.  Orping¬ 
tons,  Wyandottes— $16.00  per  100.  April  $2.00  more. 
June  and  July  $2.00  less.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  12  varieties.  Started 
chicks,  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  S«.,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N,  J.  Phone  1603. 


LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the 


800-336-EGG  8.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


following  prices  : 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER’S  WH.  LEGHORNS 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . - 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . 

Anconas,  Black  Mlnorcas . 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  100 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS  BOX  307R  ~  NEW  WASHINGTON, 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.  Farmers*  State  Bank. 


50 

$8.00 

6.50 

7.50 
8.00 
7.00 


100 

$15.00 

12.00 

14.00 

15.00 

13.00 


600 

$72.50 

:57.50 

67.50 

72.50 

62.50 


1000 

$140.00 

110.00 

130.00 

140.00 

120.00 


OHIO 


■SELL  YOUR- 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chick « 


When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  naid  to  nealtn  o 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  O.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story .  Our  prices  AGENTS 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10,00  or  more.  Big  discount  for  w-rirn 

early  orders.  HIIUEK’8  RELIABLE  IIATCIIERY-  -  Main  Street, Foetor la,  Ohio  WANlfcti 


BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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PLAN  WELL  —  and 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 
will  help  you  make  more  money! 


New  York  Central  Lines  bring  America’s  greatest  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  and  cities  “close”  to  your  farm.  This 
railroad  system  serves  a  market  that  includes  half  the 
people  living  in  the  United  States ! 

Cash  in  on  your  advantage !  Now’s  the  time  to  insure 
maximum  profit  on  your  investment  and  your  work. 
Plan  your  crop  production  carefully — cautiously... 
good  seed — well  fertilized — carefully  grown.  With  high 
grade  products  properly  packed  you  will  be  in  a  position 
to  use  the  superior  transportation  service  offered  by  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  to  the  best  markets  in  the 
world.  Plan  now  to  get  a  satisfactory  return  for  what 
you  produce. 


NLW  AOHh 
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New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Brie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

They  are  sending  my  magazine,  thank 
you  very  much.  How  do  you  do  it?  I 
tried  for  two  months  to  convince  them 
that  I  had  paid  for  my  subscription,  but 
'failed.  Behold  a  miracle !  You  succeeded 
at  once.  Again,  my  thanks,  but  how  do 
you  do  it?  M.  H. 

New  Jersey 

It  is  merely  through  persistent  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  sometimes  the  wielding  of 
the  “big  stick”  that  we  are  able  to  get 
adjustment  of  claims.  The  pity  is  that  it 
is  necessary  to  call  in  a  third  party  to 
correct  an  error.  One  of  the  strongest 
assets  any  concern  has  is  courteous  and 
prompt  attention  to  complaints. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  Rev.  R. 
Heike,  Pontiac,  Ill.  On  Aug.  21,  1929,  I 
sent  him  $17.76  for  12  16-weeks-old 
pullets,  four  Brown  Leghorns,  four  Buff 
Minorcas  and  four  White  Minorcas.  The 
shipment  arrived  here  about  Sept.  7,  in 
very  bad  condition ;  two  of  the  pullets 
were  down  and  badly  trampled.  I  wrote 
Rev.  R.  Heike  I  had  received  the  pullets, 
also  their  condition,  and  asked  him  for  an 
adjustment.  A  few  days  later  I  Avrote  him 
more  fully.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
letter  I  told  Rev.  Mr.  Heike  that  two 
were  dead  and  that  others  were  sick  Avith 
canker  and  roup  and  I  suspected  the  rest 
of  having  a  bad  case  of  coccidiosis.  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  he  sent 
the  pullets.  The  12  pullets  Aveiglied  about 
15 Vz  lbs.,  and  sold  for  16  weeks  of  age. 
The  crate  measures  16%x27xl3  in.,  in¬ 
side  measurement.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  all  poultry  shipped  into  Connecticut 
must  pass  a  clean  bill  of  health.  IIoav 
did  these  pullets  get  by?  I  have  seven 
live  pullets  today  and  two  of  these  White 
Minorcas  are  going  to  die.  I  have  three 
Leghorns,  tAvo  White  and  two  Buff  Min¬ 
orcas  left.  I  saAV  his  advertisement  first 
in  another  publication  r.  av.  av. 

Connecticut 

This  complaint  Avas  received  some  tAvo 
months  ago.  In  the  meantime  the  sub¬ 
scriber  reports  all  the  pullets  have  died. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Heike  refuses  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the 
birds  on  the  grounds  that  the  “delivery 
report  does  not  contain  an  exception  or 
bad  order  statement.”  We  haA’e  a  report 
from  another  subscriber  avIio  ordered 
pullets  from  Mr.  Heike  and  received  an 
inferior  lot,  and  returned  them.  While 
Mr.  Heike  owns  some  poultry  it  appears 
that  he  is  essentially  a  dealer.  His 
advertisements  will  not  appear  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  the  future. 

Seeing  this  clipping  in  today's  Boston 
Post  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
you  to  let  your  readers  of  a  first-class 
farm  paper  knoAV  what  other  people  think 
of  correspondence  courses  as  Avell  as  my¬ 
self.  As  ever  a  yearly  subscriber. 

Massachusetts.  L.  J.  c. 

The  item  from  the  Boston  paper  only 
reiterated  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
telling  its  readers  about  correspondence 
courses  for  the  past  25  years.  It  refers 
particularly  to  the  drive  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  has  started 
against  the  “correspondence  school  rack¬ 
et,”  and  particularly  the  trade  schools, 
which  lead  young  men  to  believe  that 
after  a  few  weeks  of  home  study  they  can 
secure  a  $10,000-a-year  job. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  more  help 
to  me  than  I  can  ever  express.  _  The 
paper  in  itself  is  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  useful  to  everyone.  It  has  helped 
me  immensely.  I  am  uoav  puzzled  once 
more  over  the  Adams  Paint  Go.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio.  Is  it  reliable,  do  you  think? 
Their  offer  is  a  salesman  proposition, 
promising  liberal  commission.  F.  H. 

Connecticut 

The  Adams  Paint  Co.  is  only  another 
name  used  by  the  Franklin  Paint  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Company  also  does 
business  as  Madison  Paint  Co.  and 
Fulton  Paint  Co.  The  business  methods 
of  Franklin  Paint  Co.  haA’e  been  re¬ 
ported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years 
past.  We  also  reported  the  charges  of 
fraud,  Avhieli  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  brought  against  this  company 
under  the  four  names,  June  22,  1929. 

“Free”  spectacles  to  a  customer  avIio 
would  obtain  orders  for  glasses  from 
other  persons  were  offered  by  the  Clear 
Sight  Spectacle  Company,  Chicago,  but 
the  glasses  Avere  really  not  free,  according 
to  the  findings  in  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  just  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

“Take  the  scientific  self-tester  you  iioav 


have  to  your  friends,”  the  customers 
were  advised.  “Ask  them  to  make  a  test 
of  their  eyes  as  you  have  done.  They, 
too,  should  have  the  benefit  of  our  ex¬ 
pert  service  and  Ioav  prices. 

“Tell  them  you  are  going  to  order  a 
pair  for  yourself  and  that  they  might  as 
well  send  their  orders  with  yours. 

“Collect  $1  deposit  from  them  and  they 
can  pay  the  balance  to  the  mailman  upon 
delivery.  They  will  receive  the  same, 
strong  iron-clad  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  five  years  to  come. 

“You  may  keep  the  $1  deposit  you  col¬ 
lect  as  your  pay.  Take  only  four  orders 
and  you  Avill  earn  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  your  oavu  glasses.  Take  as  many 
orders  as  you  can.  You  make  $1  on  each.” 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  the  company  to  cease  and  desist 
from  representing  the  spectacles  as  “free” 
when  the  fact  is  they  are  not  given  free 
but  “in  consideration  of  personal  services 
X’endered  or  performed  by  certain  cus¬ 
tomers  in  securing  for  respondent  cash 
orders  for  tAvo  or  more  pairs  of  its  spec¬ 
tacles  from  other  customers.” — Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington. 

The  above  order  confirms  exactly  the 
position  taken  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many 
years  past  on  so-called  free  advertising 
offers.  We  wish  all  publications  would 
folloAv  the  principle  lijid  down  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  in  the  matter  of 
free  offers. 

On  Nov.  4.  1929,  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  issued  a  fraud  order  against  the 
Peerless  Products  Company,  C.  B.  Lin¬ 
den,  secretary,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  charg¬ 
ing  them  with  obtaining  money  through 
the  mails  by  means  of  false  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  pretenses. 

According  to  the  charges  accompany¬ 
ing  the  order,  the  operator  of  the  scheme 
is  “one  L.  Greenshield  of  Montreal,  Can¬ 
ada  ;  Boston,  Mass.,  and  perhaps  other 
points.”  The  charge  continues: 

“The  Peerless  Products  Company  is  not 
a  ‘large  corporation’  as  claimed  in  its  ad¬ 
vertisements.  It  does  not  have  ‘general 
offices’  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  as  claimed  on 
its  letterhead,  but  rents  space  for  the 
receipt  of  mail  from  a  real  estate  concern 
at  that  point.  This  real  estate  concern 
forwards  all  mail  received  to  the  ‘Peerless 
Agency  Company,  1077  Bleury  St..  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.’  It  does  not  have  branch 
offices  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  and 
the  alleged  branch  office  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  is  merely  an  address  for  re¬ 
ceiving  mail.  This  concern  does  not  and 
does  not  intend  to  employ  persons  as  dis¬ 
tributors  of  samples  of  ink  poAA’ders  and 
advertising  circulars  at  a  salary  of  $50 
per  one  thousand.  Neither  does  it  em¬ 
ploy  or  intend  to  employ  such  persons 
‘permanently’  at  from  $40  to  $60  Aveekly.” 

Complaints  in  evidence,  according  to 
the  Post  Office  Department,  showed  that 
many  persons  avIio  had  sent  $10  to  the 
Peerless  Products  Company  received 
nothing  in  return  for  their  money,  while 
others  received  a  few  samples  of  ink 
poAvders. 

Canadian  postal  authorities  have  also 
issued  a  fraud  order  against  Greenshield's 
operations  at  Montreal,  Canada,  Avhere 
the  name  Polychrome  Products  Company, 
Ltd.,  Avas  used. — National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  above  concern  advertised  to  pay 
men  $10  per  1,000  to  distribute  samples 
and  circulars.  This  scheme  is  typical  of 
the  work-at-liome  frauds  appealing  to 
men.  Those  designed  to  defraud  women 
are  more  numerous.  Readers  seeing  these 
advertisements  of  work-at-home  frauds 
in  their  local  papers  should  protest  to 
the  publisher  as  did  our  California  friend 
as  reported  in  Dec.  21  issue  of  Publisher’s 
Desk. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  bulletin 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Taxation 
and  Finance,  Albany,  N.  Y..  may  prove 
of  service  to  our  New  York  readers  in 
making  their  income  tax  returns : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  Mar.  20th, — 
A  plea  to  taxpayers  to  take  the  proper 
personal  exemption  under  NeAV  York 
State’s  income  tax  law  and  thus  aA’oid 
a  long  wait  for  refund  and  saA’e  the 
Income  Tax  Bureau  the  tremendous  task 
of  making  these  refunds  Avas  voiced  by 
Thomas  M.  Lynch,  Commissioner  of 
Taxation,  and  Finance,  and  Cortland  A. 
Wilber,  Director  of  the  Income  Tax 
Bureau,  at  their  offices  here  today.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  over  50.000  personal  income 
tax  returns  filed  in  the  Albany  office  of 
the  bureau  indicated  that  taxpayers  are 
not  applying  the  personal  exemption  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

“During  1929,”  said  Commissioner 
Lynch,  “the  bureau  made  oyer  100.000 
refunds  where  taxpayers  filing  applied 
the  wrong  personal  exemption.  By  Chap¬ 
ter  319  of  the  Loavs  of  1929,  effective 
April  5  of  that  year,  exemptions  were 
increased  to  $2,500  for  single  persons 
and  $4,000  for  married  persons  ancLheads 
of  families.  A  husband  and  Avife  living 
together  and  filing  a  joint  return  take 
an  exemption  of  $4,000.  If  they  file 
separate  returns,  the  exemption  may  be 
taken  by  either  or  divided  betAA’een  them. 
There  is  a  dependency  credit  of  $400  for 
each  dependent  under  IS  years  of  age.  or 
otherwise  mentally  or  physically  defective. 
A  return  must  be  filed  where  the  gross 
income  is  in  excess  of  $6,500,  although 
personal  exemptions  and  statutory  deduc¬ 
tions  may  make  no  tax  payment.” 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reguest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Streat,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farm  Book 
of  the  Year 

A  NEW,  bigger  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  famous 
Leadelad  Catalogue. 


Leadelad  Roofing  is 
better  than  ever  in 
1930.  It  has  ONE- 
THIRD  more  LEAD 
COATING.  The  Cata¬ 
logue  tells  about  it. 


Lowest  Cost  Per  Year  of  Service 

Leadelad  Farm  Fence,  BarbWire  and  Notch  Back 
Posts  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  They  cost 
you  far  less  in  the  long  run  than  any  cheap  fence. 
Leadelad  has  a  thick  jacket  of  PURE  LEAD,  the 
most  lasting  coating  known.  That’s  why  it  outlasts 
several  ordinary  fences.  Get  the  facts  from  the 
new  and  larger  Leadelad  Catalogue. 
Your  free  copy  will  be  sent  at  once 
upon  request. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

1160  Plainfield  Avenue 
Moundsville  West  Virginia 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  in  cow  barn; 

must  be  a  good  milker,  clean-cut  young  man 
for  private  estate;  wages  $75  per  month  and 
board;  give  references.  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Box  587,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


El. DERBY  German  woman  for  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  for  elderly  couple  in  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  or  couple  who  wish  a  good  home  in 
place  of  high  salary;  house  has  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  ADVERTISER  8107,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  work 
farm  on  shares;  stocked;  Delaware  County. 
OWNER,  115  Hart  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position;  reason, 
owner  selling  out;  thoroughly  experienced; 
also  at  carpentry;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Welchman,  farm  raised,  wishes  to  learn 
poultry  farming;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  refer¬ 
ences:  New  Y'ork  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEVELOPING  or  just  carrying  on?  Possibly 
its  orcharding;  poultry,  for  eggs,  chicks  or 
broilers;  bees  for  honey  or  pound  bee  production; 
specializing  in  low-count  bacteria  milk,  ad¬ 
vanced  registry,  or  show-ring  adventure;  spe¬ 
cialized  potato  growing;  or  greenhouse  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers  and  vegetables;  there  may  be 
motors,  heating  units,  water  pumps,  tractors, 
trucks,  milking  machines,  pasteurizers,  or  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators  to  install  and  maintain;  pos¬ 
sibly  you  may  need  one  who  can  draw  plans 
and  complete  your  building  projects;  no  propo¬ 
sition  too  large  or  distant  for  this  manager. 
BOX  185,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  orcliardist-bee-keeper.  married,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  14  years’  experience  in  mod¬ 
ern  orchard  management,  open  to  consider  large 
proposition  where  results  count.  ADVERTISER 
8034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  practical,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  soon;  $500  per  month  to  start  or  would 
build  and  operate  new  poultry  ranch  for  $300 
per  month  and  35%  of  net  profits  with  a  writ¬ 
ten  contract.  RALPH  RUSSELL,  Robbinsville, 
N.  J. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  of  unusual  abili¬ 
ty,  accustomed  to  assuming  extensive  respon¬ 
sibilities,  life  experience  all  branches,  highest 
references  as  to  character,  honesty  and  ability ; 
personal  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  7902, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  position;  have 
had  life  experience  with  purebred  cattle  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  middle-aged, 
married;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
8050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  dairyman,  Swiss,  experienced  feeder, 
calf  raiser,  desires  position  with  herd  in  dairy 
or  as  test-cow  milker.  ADVERTISER  8047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  German  gardener,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  (also  in  fruit  growing),  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  private  mansion,  New  York  or  sur¬ 
roundings.  ADVERTISER  8073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  for  couple;  man  as  garden¬ 
er:  wife,  housekeeper;  9-year-old  child. 

EDWARD  SHOLTZ,  357  Linden  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  men,  22-24,  experienced  horticulturist 
and  general  agriculturist,  desire  positions  to¬ 
gether  or  separately.  J.  WOLK,  389  E  52d  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IV ANTED — Place  as  housekeeper  by  middle-aged 
lady  used  to  country.  ADVERTISER  8074, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm;  no  experience  but  willing  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  ADVERTISER  8008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER.  single.  farm  school 
trained,  3  years  in  last  position,  sober,  will¬ 
ing,  German:  would  like  to  take  charge  of  small 
estate;  references  gladly  furnished.  Address 
A.  II.,  1543  AV.  Seventh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man,  age  26,  wishes  position 
as  dairyman,  chauffeur  or  general  farm 
work;  life  experience  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8081,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultry  manager,  single,  long  ex¬ 
perience,  successful;  manages  any  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  Cornell  short  course  gradu¬ 
ate,  wants  job  modern  up-to-date  poultry 
plant;  some  experience.  HARRY  KONOWITZ, 
10862  53d  Ave.,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  work  on  small  farm;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ALBERT  KOURSS,  200  W.  95th 
St.,  New  York. 

CARPENTER  and  painter,  experienced  all-round 
mechanic,  desires  work  in  country.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  German,  experienced,  responsibility, 
able  to  work  independently;  please  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  8098,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Middle-aged  man,  good 
habits,  team  work  on  farm;  good  home  and 
board;  Spring  Valley,  Pearl  River  or  vicinity 
preferred.  BOX  224,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  married,  one  child  school  age, 
capable  running  truck,  tractor  and  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery,  also  good  dry-hand  milker; 
wants  job;  state  wages.  BOX  32,  Ellenburg 
Center,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  wishes  position  as  assistant 
on  poultry  farm;  prefers  good  home  for  high 
wages.  G.  EPP,  care  Helmus,  99  Mott  St., 
New  York  City. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  desires  position  poultry  farm; 

drive  and  repair  cars,  understands  electrical 
work.  ADVERTISER  8101,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  $100  month;  manager¬ 
ship  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8052,  care 
Rural  New-Vorker. 


AMERICAN  Protestant  woman,  39,  wants  work 
in  country;  can  take  care  of  chickens,  milk 
cows,  drive  car,  make  butter,  do  housework, 
fond  of  children;  write,  state  full  particulars. 
VIOLA  HILL,  508  Wyoming  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  wants  work  as  caretaker  of 
estate  or  chauffeur;  best  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  or  assistant,  Swedisli-American, 
29;  also  experienced  in  forestry,  dog  kennel, 
chauffeur;  reference.  ADVERTISER  8103,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  19,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm.  E.  KEAK,  310  Jeffries  St.,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J. 


POSITION,  farmer-gardener,  young  German, 
single,  6  years’  experience,  horses,  machinery, 
general  farming;  references.  E.  NICOLAI,  720 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


FARM  manager,  39.  available;  exceptional  life¬ 
time  experience  all  branches,  purchasing,  de¬ 
velopment,  maintenance  finest  estates,  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises;  skilled  many  branches;  con¬ 
structive  breeder;  showing;  advanced  registry; 
dairying;  marketing;  highest  credentials  hon¬ 
esty,  ability.  ADVERTISER  8106,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN,  painter,  carpenter,  good  milker, 
poultryman,  teamster,  done  general  farm 
work,  wants  steady  job:  white,  single,  Chris¬ 
tian,  45,  sober;  $35  month.  ADVERTISER  810S, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YEAR-ROUND  position  on  small  poultry  farm  I 
wanted  by  young  married  man;  no  experi¬ 
ence;  reasonable  salary  accepted  while  train¬ 
ing:  will  assist  with  general  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  first-class  milk¬ 
er,  wishes  estate  position;  one  boy  15;  high¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  8111,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RETAIL  milk  proposition  desired;  single.  30; 

thoroughly  experienced;  shares  or  otherwise. 
ADVERTISER  7909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk  high¬ 
way,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location  suit¬ 
able  for  business,  tea  room  or  home:  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  plant  for  sale — Frontier  Dairy  Co.,  lo¬ 
cated  on  State  highway,  4  miles  west  of  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  with  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
way  siding;  a  real  bargain,  first-class  equip¬ 
ment;  can  be  inspected  at  any  time;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  description  write  to  J.  E.  FELL, 
100  Franklin  St.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  farm,  175  acres,  8-room  house,  bath¬ 
room;  cow  barn,  27  tie-ups;  horse  barn,  5 
stalls;  large  sugar  orchard;  250  cherry  trees; 
$3,200.  JOHN  P.  DAVIS,  Chelsea,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  nice  9-room 
boarding  house,  recently  renovated,  painted 
and  decorated;  electric,  water  in  house;  widow 
must  sacrifice;  price  $5,800,  part  furniture, 
stock  and  implements.  M.  ZIELIN,  Hilltop 
Farm,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  village  farm  on  State  road, 
one  mile  to  town  of  7,000,  39  miles  to  Phila¬ 
delphia;  ideal  for  truck  and  poultry;  1,500-ft. 
road  frontage;  good  6-room  stone  house;  new 
30x40  barn  and  necessary  outbuildings;  electric 
in  all  buildings,  water  in  house;  bus  at  door; 
two  blocks  to  church  and  schools;  price  $6,500. 
ARTHUR  WILCOX,  Rt.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 13  acres  in  Orange  County,  border¬ 
ing  on  brook;  near  State  road  and  railroad 
station;  McIntosh  orchard  of  bearing  age:  6- 
room  cottage,  garage;  for  particulars  address 
C.  W.  SHAW,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County,  22-room  boarding  house, 
barns,  ideal  boarding  section;  70-acre  orchard; 
near  lake  and  town  amusements;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity;  photos  and  particulars;  $5,000,  $1,200 
cash.  BECKER,  159  Menahan  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  of  38  acres,  10  miles  northwest  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  containing  apples,  pears,  grapes 
and  small  fruits;  house  with  improvements:  full 
particulars.  R.  B.  NORTON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


98  ACRES  near  Endicott  markets,  good  soil,  all 
kinds  fruit;  fine  for  tourists;  milk  route;  good 
buildings;  new  house;  conveniences.  ANDREW 
NELSON,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Modern  poultry  plant,  40  miles 
New  York  City,  Westchester;  adequate  hous¬ 
ing,  modern  battery  brooder,  two  thousand 
chicks,  refrigeration  plant;  electricity,  water, 
living  quarters,  telephone,  equipment;  on  con¬ 
crete  road ;  four-ear  garage ;  ready  Spring  pro¬ 
duction,  immediate  possession;  reasonable  to 
responsible  party.  Write  ADVERTISER  8061, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 42  acres,  beautiful  home,  electric 
light,  paved  road,  $6,000.  J.  LITTLE,  Green 
Lane,  Pa. 


WANTED — a  modern  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped,  with  not  less  than  20  good  produc¬ 
ing  cows;  will  pay  rent  in  advance  if  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  8031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Write  for  information. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  36  acres,  gentle 
southerly  slope,  ideally  located  on  stone  road, 
(4  miles  from  State  highway,  20  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  barn  and  garage  in  good  condi¬ 
tion:  large,  spacious  chicken  houses  to  accom¬ 
modate  1,000  layers;  well-built  brooder  buildings 
of  2,000  capacity;  fine  10-room  house,  plenty  of 
clear  water  from  300-foot  well,  electricity  and 
other  conveniences;  bargain  at  $11,000  cash,  in¬ 
cluding  livestock  and  equipment.  BOX  65, 
Rushland,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


20-COW  farm  in  Barrington,  Yates  County,  N. 

Y.,  mile  school,  3  miles  railroad  Dundee, 
convenient  Penn  Yan,  progressive  communities; 
splendid  market,  milk  plants,  manufacturing 
plants,  social  advantages;  estimated  100  acres 
tillage,  good  fertility,  bumper  crops  hay,  beans, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat;  86-acre  pasture,  20-acre 
woodlot;  large  house,  pleasant  rooms,  good  wa¬ 
ter;  barn  36x80,  concrete  floor,  20  stanchions, 
garage,  two  large  poultry  houses,  20  portable; 
combine  poultry  and  dairy;  very  cheap,  $4,800; 
investigate;  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Rooming  house  for  tourists  and  tea 
room,  excellent  business  proposition;  for  full 
details  write  ADVERTISER  8072,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SALE — -Comfortable  buildings,  small  place  on 
Atlantic  Highway.  ROBERT  PARLIN,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Maine. 


DAIRY  farm  near  New  Haven,  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent;  state  road.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED  for  rent,  farm  with  some  outbuild¬ 
ings  suitable  for  chickens:  full  particulars,  lo¬ 
cation,.  price,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  93  acres,  20  head  stock. 

county  road,  large  house  and  barn;  $4,000 
cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  8006,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  house  and  lot;  good 
business;  price  right.  ADVERTISER  8067, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  teamster-helper,  on  private  general 
farm,  50  miles  New  York;  permanent;  write 
nationality,  references,  wages.  ADVERTISER 
8016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  one  willing  to  learn 
the  florist  business  and  able  to  make  himself 
generally  useful  in  greenhouse  work  on  commer¬ 
cial  place.  ADVERTISER  8024,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  single  man  as  painter  and  gen¬ 
eral  man  on  large  farm;  must  be  experienced; 
give  references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  work 
vegetable  farm  50-50  basis  with  board. 
LOUISA  FARM,  R.I'.D.  6,  Box  138,  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
poultry  farm,  30  to  45  years  old;  we  furnish 
house,  light,  eggs,  your  own  garden;  board  one 
man;  state  references,  age,  weight,  height  and 
wages  wanted;  steady  job.  ADVERTISER  8082, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  foreman  to  help  with  farm¬ 
ing  on  dairy  farm;  wife  to  run  farm  board¬ 
ing  house;  good  opportunity  for  reliable  couple; 
please  give  references.  ADVERTISER  8092, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  houseworker  for  family  of  three 
adults,  no  laundry;  write,  giving  references  and 
wages  expected.  P.  O.  BOX  426,  Searsdale, 
N.  Y. 


WANT  cook  to  handle  kitchen  only  in  compe¬ 
tent  manner  for  family  of  six  in  country,  35 
miles  from  New  York;  pleasant  quarters,  two 
full  days  each  month  off;  only  country  person 
willing  to  furnish  full  particulars  as  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  need  answer.  ADVERTISER 
8095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- , 

MANAGER  poultry  farm  30  miles  from  New¬ 
ark,  wishes  experienced  working  manager; 
state  salary,  experience,  married  or  single, 
children,  religion,  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  active,  experienced  working  farmer 
on  Westchester  County  estate;  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  vegetable  gardens  and  limited  amount  of 
farming;  experienced  man  who  can  supervise 
and  get  along  with  others  will  find  permanent 
place:  state  (1)  age,  (2)  previous  experience, 
(3)  give  copies  of  references,  (4)  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  (5)  telephone  number.  ADVERTISER 
8100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  with  long  experience  and  suc¬ 
cessful  record  raising  ducks  and  pigeons  on 
big  commercial  scale;  have  very  interesting 
proposition.  B.  Ii.  ROBBINS,  2202  Ave.  J, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  American  wom¬ 
an,  well  recommended,  desires  position; 
modern  house;  please  state  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  8078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  German,  on  private  estate  or 
farm;  thoroughly  experienced  farmer;  wife 
good  cook,  houseworker;  one  child:  good  ref¬ 
erences;  must  be  steady.  CARL  RITTBERGER, 
5912  Woodbine  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone, 
IIEGeman  3180. 


YOUNG  American  man,  Protestant,  with  daugh¬ 
ter,  would  like  good  home  on  farm  instead 
of  high  wages;  experienced,  reference.  H. 
STOVER,  R.  D.  2,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  American  Protestant  woman  wishes 
position  as  cook  and  farmerette;  $10  a  week. 
ADVERTISER  8079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  single,  American,  Protestant, 
would  like  general  farm  work;  experienced; 
any  location.  ADVERTISER  8083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  two  years’  college 
training.  Graham  Breeding  School,  certified 
plant  or  breeding  herd,  past  three  years  certi¬ 
fied  blood-tested  herd;  reference  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  8087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  RAISE  pheasants,  turkeys,  waterfowls, 
know  song  bird  conservation,  vermin  exter¬ 
mination,  also  vegetables,  gardening;  never 
hired  out  before;  excellent  personal  references; 
estate  work  or  sanctuary  only.  ADVERTISER 
8089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  dairy,  creamery  or  ice 
cream  plant  by  agricultural  college  graduate 
with  six  years’  practical  experience,  who  is 
well  versed  in  all  phases  of  the  care  of  milk 
and  the  manufacture  of  its  products;  work 
preferred:  assistant  superintendent,  working 

foreman  or  laboratory.  Write  C.  G.  PECK, 
1132  10th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CARETAKER,  chauffeur,  handy-man  and  gar¬ 
dener,  German,  38,  single,  wishes  job  in 
country;  rent  or  lease  farm  or  run  farm  for 
old  or  retired  owner.  SUPT.,  311  West  97th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


GARDENER  -  CARETAKER  wishes  position; 

American,  married,  no  children;  experienced, 
reliable;  five  years  last  position.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  sober  man  desires  steady  position  as 
groom  in  private  stable;  stud  or  stock  farm; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8084,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience,  able 
to  take  full  charge,  good  reference,  desires 
position;  state  particulars  and  wages  in  reply. 
ADVERTISER  8093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 6-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm  in 
the  best  location.  ADVERTISER  8080,  <  are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Abandoned  farm,  Ulster  or  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.;  buildings  must  be  liveable 
and  cheap;  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  farm  cheap  or  exchange.  BOX  251, 
Portville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4-acre  poultry  farm,  buildings  in 
A  No.  1  condition.  JOHN  DICKERSON, 
Guilderland,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  farm,  in  village,  on  con¬ 
crete  road;  land  level,  can  be  made  in  race 
track;  two  houses,  3  large  barns,  2  silos,  gran¬ 
ary,  henhouse,  ice  house,  electric  lights,  water¬ 
front;  running  water,  boating  and  fishing;  60 
head  cattle,  horses,  chickens,  geese,  ducks, 
hogs;  2  tractors,  1  new  truck,  all  up-to-date 
machinery;  priced  to  sell:  part  cash,  balance 
terms;  $45,000.  ADVERTISER  8077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  acquire  on  contract  good  20-cow 
dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped;  will  pay 
$1,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  8086,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 362  acres  near  East  Aurora,  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.  E.  J.  McGRATH,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm,  good  land,  pas¬ 
ture,  buildings,  water,  stock,  etc.  Address 
B.  O.,  Box  250,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 69-acre  farm,  stock  and  machinery ; 

fruit  of  all  kinds;  fertile  land;  large  cellar 
barn,  8  chicken  bouses,  all  in  good  repair:  best 
of  water;  10-room  dwelling,  all  improvements; 
write  at  once  for  particulars.  W.  E.  RITTEN- 
IlOUSE,  Owner,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  one  acre  land, 
along  macadam;  price  $700.  NELSON  SMITH, 
R.  D.  1,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  190  acres,  2-family 
house,  furnace  heat,  running  water,  largo 
barns,  500  apple  trees,  pine  plantation;  $4,000. 
CARL  JOHNSON,  Pomfret,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 136-acre  dairy  farm  on  State  road, 
%  mile  to  village  with  high  school,  churches, 
creamery,  railroad,  etc. ;  good  buildings  with 
modern  equipment;  write  for  particulars.  BERT 
BIBLE.  Owner,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  fruit  farm,  stock  and  tools. 
D.  E.  BRADLEY,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Either  or  both  of  two  adjoining 
Connecticut  Valley  farms,  141  acres,  76  till¬ 
age,  nine-room  house,  two  tenement  houses, 
modern,  small  and  large  stock  barn,  tool  shop, 
storage  buildings,  four  tobacco  sheds,  onion 
storage,  storage  buildings;  gravity  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  State  highway,  one  mile  postoffice, 
depot,  four  miles  town  10,000,  six  miles  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  400,000  oak,  pine  timber;  complete 
equipment.  J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres  near  Elko,  Va.;  furnished 
house,  new  buildings,  good  soil,  some  timber; 
13  miles  from  Richmond  City.  Address  LEWIS 
HANSEN,  Meadow,  Va. 


OWNER  offers  level  200  acres,  near  railroad, 
trolley,  churches,  schools,  canneries;  vicinity 
Syracuse;  fruit,  wood,  excellent  soil,  water; 
ample  buildings,  fair  shape;  some  muck;  part 
tools;  bargain  $14,000,  $3,000  cash,  balance  to 
suit;  $12,500  quick  all  cash.  ADVERTISER 
8088,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  desires  to  rent  farm  or  country 
place  with  option  of  purchase;  must  be  with¬ 
in  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City,  and 
have  improvements;  nothing  else  considered;  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  ADVERTISER  8090,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Unusual  poultry  farm,  40  acres 
near  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  on  new  eon- 
|  Crete  road;  modern  equipment  for  2,500  hens; 
some  fruit;  attractive  house,  7  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements;  water,  sewer;  fine  section,  close  to 
village;  $18,000,  terms.  SANFORD  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  756  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 


50-COW  farm  bordering  creek,  in  town  of  El- 
lisburg,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.;  y2  mile  to 
school,  2y2  miles  over  State  road  to  railroad  and 
thriving  community  center;  excellent  milk  mar¬ 
kets,  200  acres  level  loamy  machine  worked 
fields  producing  excellent  crops,  Alfalfa,  hay, 
potatoes,  beans,  corn,  vegetables,  in  fact  all 
crops  common  to  Northwestern  New  York;  35 

acres  good  pasture;  very  good  cottage  house, 
driven  well  water,  telephone,  mail  and  truck 
service,  dairy  products  collected  at  the  door; 

pleasant  view  of  river  and  neighboring  farms; 
spacious  barn,  cement  stable,  ties  for  50  head, 
individual  drinking  cups,  large  capacity  silo, 
outbuildings  all  in  good  repair;  choice  farm 
home;  price  $12,000;  also  adjoining  farm  of 
157  acres,  30-cow  farm,  89  acres  level  tillage, 
splendid  silo,  50-acre  pasture,  18  acre  woodlot, 
cottage  house,  water,  telephone,  shade,  barn 

34x110;  outbuildings  in  good  repair;  price 
$6,500;  will  sell  the  two  as  a  unit  if  desired, 
price  for  all  $17,500;  investigate  our  long 

term  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LAKE  farm  wanted  in  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire;  will  permit  owner  to  occupy;  send 
details  and  photographs,  if  possible  to  Hu 
CHILDERS,  469  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUMMER  home  for  sale,  Catskills,  sacrifice, 
$o,000.  ADVERTISER  8105,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


j  HIGH-CLASS,  230-acre  Dutchess  County  poul¬ 
try  farm;  fully  equipped  for  poultry  and 
{  grain  farming;  capacity  2,800  layers,  cheaply 
j  increased  to  4,000  under  present  roofs;  colonial 
j  house,  excellent  repair,  modern  improvements 
j  including  bathroom,  steam  heat,  hard-wood 
;  floors;  never  failing  gravity  spring  all  build- 
1  ings;  electricity;  tenant  house,  twin  garage, 
i  farm  shop,  Petersime  electric  incubator;  $25,000; 
i  no  agents;  details  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
8099,  care  Rural -New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Because  of  ill  health  high-class 
tea-room  in  Connecticut;  beautiful  place,  se¬ 
lect  trade.  ADVERTISER  8104,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3  acres  for  poultry  in  village,  4 
1  miles  from  city  of  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  6-room 
j  house,  improvements ;  $1,000  cash,  balance 

mortgage.  ADVERTISER  8109,  eare  Rural 
|  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  clover,  60-lb.  cans,  $6;  25-lb.  pails. 
^  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 


iviiacenan  eoiis 


J 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


FOR  SALE — One  Iron  Age 
planter,  one  Hoover  potato 
for  engine.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE, 


potato  and  corn 
digger,  equipped 
Armonk,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  503. 


Tires  may  look  alike,  even  as 
seed  corn m  But  what  a  difference/ 

JUST  as  you  carefully  seiect  and  test  seed  corn  to  get  the 
greatest  yield,  so  Firestone  selects  and  tests  rubber  and 
cotton  to  give  you  the  greatest  yield  of  mileage  and  safety. 

From  Singapore  and  the  great  Firestone  Rubber  Plantations 
in  Liberia,  the  best  grades  of  rubber  are  selected  at  savings  i 
which  are  passed  on  to  you  in  tires  of  extra  quality,  at  prices 
no  higher  than  ordinary  tires. 

From  plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  Firestone 
selects  the  choicest,  strongest,  long  staple  cotton.  In  Firestone's 
own  cotton  mills — largest  in  the  world — this  cotton  is  tested 
and  scientifically  twisted  into  cords  of  maximum  elasticity 
and,  in  addition,  Gum-Dipped,  which  saturates  every  fiber 
of  every  cord  with  rubber.  This  extra  process  minimizes 
friction  (greatest  enemy  of  tire  life),  and  adds  thousands  of 


Listen  to 

"The Voice  of  Firestone" 
every  Monday  night 
broadcast  through  fifty 
stations  NBC  Network. 


■  >  ::.- 
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TIRES 'TUBES 'BATTERIES'  BRAKE  LINING 


Three  ears — all  look  alike.  But  note  the  difference.  Seed  from 
ear  No.  l  would  produce  a  poor  crop;  No.  2  a  fair  crop;  No.  3 
a  prize-winning  crop.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
414  says:  "Seed  selected  from  the  high  yielding  rows  of  a  breed¬ 
ing  plat  produced  18  bushels  more  per  acre  than  equally  fine- 
looking  seed  from  a  general  field  of  the  same  corn. 

Write  us  for  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  information  on  seed  corn.  Address: 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio, 

Los  Angeles,  California,  or  Hamilton,  Canada. 


miles  of  extra  service. 

Like  seed  corn,  tires  may  look  alike  until  you  know  the 
difference.  Let  the  Firestone  Dealer  show  you  why  Firestone 
Gum-Dipped  Tires  hold  all  world  records  for  Safety,  Endur¬ 
ance  and  Mileage.  Then,  Judge  Bv  Results  Alone! 


Copyright,  1930 — The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Minnehaha  Falls,  in  Minnesota 
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Its  60-horsepower  engine  is  the 

largest  in  any  six  of  its  price  ** 
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mm 
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Illustrated  above;  The  4-Door  Sedan  *  Body  by  Fisher 


Product  of  General  Motors 


EVERYONE  wants  a  reliable  motor  car.  But  on 
the  farm  where  service  is  not  readily  available, 
you  need  a  big,  sturdy  car  which  is  unfailing  in  its 
dependability.  And  that’s  what  you  get  in  the  New 
Series  Pontiac  Big  Six.  Its  60-horsepower  engine 
is  the  largest  in  any  six  of  its  price.  And  this  great 
power  is  developed  at  an  engine  speed  of  only  3000 
revolutions  per  minute.  That  alone  is  an  important 
factor  in  Pontiac’s  dependability,  for  it  means  that 
the  engine  makes  fewer  revolutions  per  mile, 
and  that  all  moving  parts  are  subjected  to  less  wear. 

Other  features  also  assure  Pontiac  owners  the  reli¬ 
ability  which  comes  with  a  long-lived  engine.  There 
is  a  full  pressure  lubrication  system  which  makes 
oiling  positive  and  dependable.  Crankcase  ventila¬ 
tion  prevents  water  vapor  from  diluting  the  engine 
oil.  It  has  big  bearings  and  a  rigid  crankcase. 
Its  sturdy,  counterbalanced  crankshaft; 
has  a  Harmonic  Balancer  which 
counteracts  torsional  vibration.  And 
new-type  rubber  mountings  completely 
insulate  the  engine  from  the  frame, 


A  FAMOUS  NAME 


*  *  • 


A  FINER  CAR 


assuring  smooth  performance  at  all  engine  speeds. 

The  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  likewise  offers 
unusual  safety  and  comfort.  An  attractive  new 
sloping  windshield  lessens  headlight  glare.  Big, 
improved,  non-squeak  four-wheel  brakes  provide 
quick  deceleration.  A  new  roller  bearing  steering 
system  increases  ease  of  control.  Lovejoy  Hydraulic 
Shock  Absorbers,  now  standard  equipment  at  no 
extra  cost,  give  luxurious  new  riding  comfort.  And 
Pontiac’s  rugged  wood-and-steel  bodies  by  Fisher 
have  been  made  even  stronger  and  more  durable. 

You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  showroom  exhibit  of 
your  Oakland-Pontiac  dealer.  There  you  will  see 
the  Pontiac  arrayed  in  a  variety  of  the  smartest  new 
Duco  colorings.  What  is  more,  you  can  arrange  for 
a  trial  drive  and  check  for  yourself  the  value  offered 
by  the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six.  .  .  .  Available  in 
seven  body  types.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Mich., 
plus  delivery  charges.  .  .  .  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which  describes  the  design  of  the 

New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  with  its  important  improvements. 


Remember  .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  on  special 
G.  M.  A.  C.  terms  offered  to  farm  buyers  exclusively 
with  payments  at  convenient  intervals. 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Some  Short  Stories  from  the  Farm 


Mrs.  Starbuck  and  Her  Pies 

N  THESE  days  of  close  figuring  for 
farmers,  some  former  side  lines  are 
becoming  main  ones,  like  butter  or 
cream  and  eggs,  while  new  sources 
of  income  are  welcomed  now  by  the 
wife  and  daughters.  Where  the 
farmer  lives  reasonably  near  a  town,  has  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  car,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  one  or 
two  families  near  many  towns  to  build  up  a  paying 
pie  industry  in  spare  time. 

In  Wilmington,  Ohio,  a  delightful  old  Quaker 
town  of  5,000,  Mrs.  Rachel  Starbuck  makes  yearly 
from  40,000  to  50,000  pies,  which  she  sells  locally 
through  groceries,  restaurants  and  to  families.  The 
price  of  a  nine-inch  pie  is  25  cents.  In  the  Fall  she 
makes  100  pies  a  day  for  five  days,  200  on  Saturdays 
and  more  in  the  Summer  time.  She  works  from 
five  to  nine  in  the  morning  for  five  days  and  till 
mid-afternoon  on  Saturday.  For  rush  Saturdays, 
however,  she  often  works  much  of  Friday  night  in 
order  to  have  them  ready  for  delivery  in  their  cases 
in  good  season.  She  has  help  also  from  her  mother, 
daughter  and  husband  at  times. 

The  crusts  are  light  and  flaky,  with  no  excess  of 
lard.  There  are  peach,  the  leader  in  popularity, 
apple,  pumpkin,  cocoanut,  cream,  raspberry,  cherry, 
raisin,  banana,  caramel  and  chocolate,  all  evenly 
baked. 

Another  woman  who  took  care  to  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  all  material,  bought  at  retail,  for  the 
nine-inch  pie,  found  that  it  cost,  not  including  fuel, 
from  18  to  20  cents,  according  to  the  kind  of  pie. 
One  buying  in  larger  quantities,  like  the  bakeries, 
could  reduce  that  cost  considerably. 

A  farmer’s  wife  could  make  additional  profit  by 
using  her  own  homemade  lard,  her  own  fruit,  milk 
and  eggs.  If  located  on  a  highway,  a  sign  set  up 
by  the  road  would  undoubtedly  bring  in  Summer 
tourists  for  pies,  cakes  and  cold  milk  to  take  with 
them. 

This  business  could  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  one’s  time  and  ability,  but  it  certainly 
offers  an  opportunity  for  some. 

Ohio.  HERBERT  M.  WILLIAMS. 


Points  on  Asparagus  Growing 

ASPARAGUS  should  be  more  generally  grown, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  whole¬ 
some  and  appetizing  products  of  the  garden.  Its 
early  appearance,  ease  of  culture,  and  perennial 
nature  makes  it  an  important  vegetable,  for  when 
once  established  it  will  produce  for  many  years.  As¬ 
paragus  on  toast  is  great ! 

It  is  easy  to  start  a  bed.  The  simple  way  is  to 
buy  one-year-old  roots  from  a  gardener  or  seeds¬ 
man  and  plant  them  in  the  Spring.  This  permits 


of  some  cutting  in  the  second  year,  and  much  there¬ 
after.  Plants  can  be  grown  from  seeds  but  this 
method  requires,  another  year  to  get  cuttings  to  eat. 
Transplanted  and  selected  seedlings  give  the  best 
plants  for  a  permanent  bed.  Five  months  growing 
in  the  greenhouse  from  seeds,  gives  good  seedlings 
to  plant  out  in  the  Spring. 

The  best  way  to  plant  is  to  place  the  root  10  inches 
deep  in  a  trench  with  the  plants  four  feet  apart,  in 


Mrs.  Starbuck  and  a  Sample  Pie.  Fig.  220 


early  Spring,  but  not  fully  covered  level  with  soil 
at  first  till  growth  starts.  Set  the  seedlings  well 
spaced.  Put  some  good  surface  soil  with  manure 
in  the  trench  next  to  the  roots,  packing  the  soil 
well.  Wet  down  if  the  soil  is  dry. 

The  care  and  fertilizer  are  important.  Keep  the 
soil  free  of  weeds,  open  and  loose  on  top.  Add  ma¬ 
nure  freely  and  10  lbs.  of  good  garden  fertilizer  to 
each  200  square  feet  of  area.  Then  add  5  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  twice  during  the  Summer  in 
addition  to  other  fertilizer  to  stimulate  growth. 
Rustless  varieties  of  high  quality  are  preferred, 
such  as  Washington,  Palmetto,  Reading  Giant  and 
Argenteuil. 

Begin  harvesting  when  roots  have  been  set  two 
years,  cutting  may  begin  and  continue  for  six  weeks. 


Do  not  allow  stalks  to  become  long,  more  than  six 
inches,  or  hard  and  tough  before  cutting.  Be  care- 
ful  not  to  injure  small  buds  of  the  crown  in  cutting 
through  stalks.  Cut  often.  Use  asparagus  when  it 
is  fresh  or  stand  it  upright  with  butts  in  shallow, 
water  and  place  on  ice  till  eaten  or  cooked,  *v/ 

be  eaten  raw.  If  for  sale,  grade  carefully  fo>  uni- 
form  length,  size,  age,  and  tie  in  nea*t/  Onitulles  of 
1  or  2  lbs.  M.  B#/ CUMMINGS. 

Vermont. 


to , 


The  Yellow  Eye  Bean 


«Y\ 


ON  PAGE  414  M.  C.  G.  asks  why  thfiycli/>w  eye  f 

beans  arc  not  listed  in  the  reports  i&r^.T  ' 

It  is  true  that  most  eastern  markets  do  not  li 
them,  but  they  are  usually  quoted  in  the  Boston 
market. 


As  M.  C.  G.  says,  the  yellow  eye  bean  is  well 
adapted  to  New  York  State  but,  in  comparison  with 
some  other  varieties,  they  cannot  be  called  a  good 
staple  bean.  For  a  number  of  years  the  price  on 
yellow  eyes  has  been  below  the  marrows  and  kid¬ 
neys,  and  the  majority  of  the  bean  growers  plant 
the  varieties  that  bring  the  highest  price.  Yellow 
eyes  quoted  at  three  cents  less  than  marrows  and 
red  and  white  kidneys  offer  no  inducement  to  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  make  the  most  profit  possible 
on  his  beans.  Yellow  eyes,  also,  are  not  a  good 
market  bean  as  they  move  slowly  which  probably 
accounts  for  dealers’  dislike  to  handle  them.  In 
preference  to  planting  yellow  eyes,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  good  marrow  or  kidney  type  be  chosen. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y  h.  b.  p. 


Orchard  Rambles  and  Observations 

AT  THE  time  of  the  warm  spell  of  weather,  with 
its  accompanying  thaw,  which  we  experienced 
toward  the  latter  part  of  February,  there  appeared 
in  public  press  accounts  of  probable  serious  injury 
to  fruit  in  the  central  part  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
These  reports  were  purely  guesswork  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  though  readily  broadcast  and  therefore  a  state¬ 
ment  of  conditions  as  they  in  fact  are  is  in  order. 
This  report  is  based  upon  an  examination  made  on 
March  15  in  an  orchard  of  considerably  more  than 
1,000  trees  located  on  the  southern  side  of  Columbia 
Co.,  Pa.,  and  can  be  considered  fairly  typical  and 
true  of  orchards  situated  in  the  higher  altitudes  of 
the  central  part  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  qualify  as  an  expert  wit¬ 
ness  may  I  state  that  one  of  the  earliest  things  that 
mother  taught  me  to  do  was  to  open  blossom  buds 
and  ascertain  whether  they  were  frozen  or  not.  For 
more  than  the  past  25  years  I  have  made  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  these  same  orchards  at  approximately  the 
same  time  of  the  year  and  invariably  found  some 


Some  of  the  Pies  in  Their  Traveling  Cases  on  a  Saturday  Morning.  Fig.  230 
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peach  ami  cherry  blossom  bud  injury  and  occasional¬ 
ly  complete  injury  in  the  case  of  peach  buds.  It  can 
safely  be  said  that  in  the  past  some  Winter  injury 
to  peach  and  cherry  blossoms  has  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  This  year’s  examination, 
however,  showed  the  injury  to  be  as  negligible  a 
factor  as  in  any  year  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  such  is  the  case  despite  the  intense  cold 
of  the  Winter  and  the  February  thaw  and  spell  of 
warm  weather.  In  brief,  there  is  practically  no  in¬ 
jury  to  blossom  buds  to  date. 

The  only  Winter  injury  to  twig  or  limb  growth 
was  detected  on  trees  planted  last  Fall  and  is  no 
greater  than  was  anticipated.  Moreover,  the  injury 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  well  above  the  points  where 
the  limbs  or  twigs  will  be  trimmed  before  the 
growth  starts  this  Spring.  However,  Winter  injury 
to  twigs  rarely  occurs  with  us,  though  by  the  way  of 
explanation  it  might  be  added  that  the  orchards  in 
question  were  heavily  fertilized  last  Spring,  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia  alone  on  the  older  plantings, 
and  one  part  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  two  parts 
of  a  5-10-5  mixed  fertilizer  in  part  composed  of  an 
animal  base  on  the  younger  plantings.  In  the  main 
the  trees  remained  a  deep  green  in  leaf  color  until 
(he  frosts  put  an  end  to  growth  last  Fall. 

Fortunately,  and  perhaps  for  good  cause,  no  rab¬ 
bit  or  mice  injury  was  discovered,  notwithstanding 
that  the  orchards  in  question  are  almost  entirely 
in  sod  culture.  The  good  cause  for  this  result,  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  in  all  probability  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  this  farm  is  a  large  Airedale 
dog  that  delights  in  spending  hours  at  a  time  in 
the  orchards  digging  mice  out  of  the  ground  and 
running  down  and  killing  all  that  he  is  able  to  find. 
An  Airedale  dog  is  suggested  for  this  purpose  be¬ 
cause  of  its  inherent  fondness  for  killing  mice  and 
rats  and  the  further  fact  that  this  breed  of  dog  re¬ 
quires  but  little  training  to  make  it  proficient  in 
that  respect.  And  how  much  more  desirable  it  is  to 
have  a  nice  dog  around  the  farm  orchard  than  some 
inanimate  poison  that  may  make  the  desirable 
animate  inanimate? 

In  these  same  orchards  many  of  the  newer  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples,  cherries  and  pears  are  receiving 
a  fair  trial  through  planting  and  by  top-working 
undesirable  varieties  in  semi-permanent  locations 
into  test  trees.  With  the  end  of  the  grafting  season 
this  Spring  there  will  be  just  34  different  Mcln- 
tosh  seedling  varieties,  originated  either  at  Geneva 
or  in  Canada,  under  test,  or  else  given  the  stamp  of 
approval  as  desirable  varieties  for  local  market  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  cover 
a  full  season  from  late  July  until  the  following 
Spring.  From  some  of  these,  varieties  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  and  it  is  a  pleasure,  from  time  to  time,  to 
examine  these  newer  sorts  and  pick  out  their  vices 
as  well  as  virtues.  Several  Delicious  seedlings  are 
also  being  given  a  fair  trial  in  the  hope  of  finding 
an  apple  with  the  quality  of  the  Delicious,  but  a 
better  and  more  regular  bearer  for  our  district. 
And  again  we  are  not  without  real  hope  of  some 
ultimate  success.  Moreover,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
top-work  a  young  tree  in  a  permanent. location,  of  a 
variety  which  the  markets  no  longer  care  for  espe¬ 
cially,  into  one  of  a  number  of  these  newer  sorts 
which  in  a  measure  have  demonstrated  their  fit¬ 
ness  and  desirability  for  our  market  needs  and  or¬ 
chard  conditions. 

To  those  who  are  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  a 
grafting  wax  melter  that  refuses  (o  remain  lighted, 
1  would  suggest  that  the  melter  be  placed  in  a 
deep  bucket  and  then  tried  out.  I  am  certain  that 
to  anyone  who  has  experienced  the  same  difficulties 
with  one  of  these  melters  that  I  have  this  sugges¬ 
tion  will  be  found  both  practical  and  successful, 
(hough  a  rather  frequent  change  of  wicks  may  also 
be  desirable  and  greater  care  in  ..respect  to  the  wax 
temperature  will  have  to  be  observed.  And  while 
on  this  subject  of  grafting,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  without  the  best  wax  obtainable  in 
their  possession  for  use  in  a  melter  or  liquefier,  I 
would  suggest  that  parowax  is  not  entirely  success¬ 
ful  as  far  south  as  the  41st  degree  of  latitude  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  melting  point  is  too  low  and  is 
not  sufficiently  elastic.  However,  if  about  one  part 
of  the  old  formula  4-1-1  or  4-2-1  hand  grafting  wax 
l>e  thrown  into  the  melter,  with  about  five  parts 
of  parowax,  the  result  will  be  a  wax  that  is  quite 
successful  with  us  in  actual  use  and  not  difficult 
to  apply  with  a  brush  in  its  melted  form.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  possible  of  variation  and,  when  varied  any¬ 
where  from  about  one-third  to  one-ninth,  will  pro¬ 
duce  almost  equally  satisfactory  results,  though  per¬ 
sonally  1  prefer  about  a  1-5  or  1-6  mixture  of  hand 
wax  with  parowax.  This  is  suggested  not  as  the 
best  wax  for  use  in  a  melter  or  liquefier,  but  rather 


as  being  about  the  cheapest  and  most  available  wax 
that  can  be  used  successfully  in  a  melter. 

Montour  Co.,  Pa.  l.  G.  rarig. 


Freezing  of  Apple  Trees 

We  have  a  number  of  McIntosh  trees  17  years  old 
that  are  not  making  the  growth  they  should,  and  the 
bark  is  getting  a  very  reddish  color.  '  This  change  of 
color  does  not  affect  the  entire  tree  always,  but  just  one 
section,  although  on  some  it  takes  in  the  entire  tree. 
Upon  examining  the  roots  we  find  them  to  be  decaying, 
the  root  bark  peeling  off  easily  although  the  wood  is 
hard  and  dry.  Our  soil  is  a  Canfield  shaly  silt  loam. 
Nitrate  has  been  used  for  the  past  three  seasons,  the 
orchard  is  plowed  and  cultivated  until  midsummer. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  s. 

HE  injury  to  the  McIntosh  apple  trees  described 
is  clearly  a  case  of  Winter  freezing  of  the  roots. 
Trees  whose  roots  have  been  partially  or  entirely 
killed  by  low  temperature  show'  orange-red  discolor¬ 
ation  of  the  bark  at  this  season.  In  some  cases  the 
trees  produce  newr  roots  and  outgrow  the  injury, 
while  in  other  cases  the  entire  tree  may  die.  The 
degree  of  Winter  injury  is  variable.  In  some  cases 
the  tree  dies  within  one  year,  while  in  others  they 
may  linger  for  four  years  before  death  ultimately 
takes  them. 

Root  injury  of  apple  trees  is  very  common  where 
plowing  away  from  the  tree  is  practiced  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  To  maintain  a  fairly  level  orchard,  disking 


A  Westchester,  N,  Y.,  Boy  and  His  Peanuts .  Fig.  231 


awmy  from  the  trees  will  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  plowing.  Some  maintain  that  since  the  soil 
has  been  plowed  toward  the  tree  during  one  year, 
(lie  following  year  a  similar  amount  of  soil  should 
be  thrown  away  from  the  tree.  Usually  when  the 
soil  is  thrown  towards  the  tree  in  plowing,  rains 
have  a  tendency  to  level  the  soil  about  the  tree. 
Hence,  when  plowing  away  from  the  tree  the  roots 
become  unduly  exposed.  It  has  been  found  that 
roots  are  injured  at  a  temperature  of  14  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  It  has  also  been  found  that  seven  inches 
of  soil  above  the  roots  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
roots  from  extreme  temperatures  prevailing  in  this 
State.  Where  heavy  applications  of  manure  have 
been  made  and  plow'ing  awmy  from  the  tree  has  been 
practised,  Winter  injury  is  very  common. 

New7  York  Experiment  Station.  av.  o.  gloyer. 


Pressure  from  Elevated  Water  Tank 

Would  I  have  more  force  from  a  reservoir  on  top  of 
a  hill,  holding  25,000  gallons  of  water,  than  from  one 
holding  500  gallons  at  the  same  elevation  Avith  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  at  the  same  level?  I  am  figuring 
on  a  new  Avater  system.  T.  w. 

Connecticut. 

HE  pressure  of  Avater  upon  a  confining  surface 
is  measured  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  We 
speak  of  water  under  certain  conditions  of  depth 
and  elevation  having  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  meaning  that  it  is  pressing  outward  upon  the 
confining  surface  Avith  a  force  of  20  lbs.  upon  every 
square  inch  of  exposed  surface.  This  pressure  is 
the  product  of  the  depth  and  weight.  A  cubic  foot 
of  water  weighs  approximately  62.42  lbs.  If  we 
think  of  this  cubic  foot  of  water  as  being  in  the 
form  of  a  cube  12  in.  on  a  side,  we  can  readily  di¬ 
vide  it  into  144  parts,  each  1  in.  square  and  1  ft. 
in  height.  A  little  simple  division  will  sIioav  that 
each  of  these  parts  weight  .434  lbs.  and  from  this 
we  get  the  rule  that  each  foot  in  depth  of  water 
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gives  a  pressure  of  434  lbs.  or  approximately  y2  lb. 
per  foot  of  depth. 

This  factor  of  depth,  or  in  other  words  the  height 
above  the  faucet,  is  the  one  that  determines  the 
pressure  and  it  will  be  the  same  regardless  of  the 
area  or  contents  of  the  reservoir.  A  washtub  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  top  of  the  hill  will  give  the  same  pres¬ 
sure  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  located  at  the  same 
height.  The  reservoir  should  be  of  sufficient  size, 
however,  to  relieve  the  necessity  of  frequent  pump¬ 
ing.  Where  a  windmill  is  used  as  a  source  of 
power  the  storage  should  be  large  enough  to  carry 
over  calms.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Peanuts  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HERE  is  a  picture  of  my  son,  taken  last  Fall. 

It  shows  him  holding  one  peanut  plant  that  we 
raised.  We  planted  the  peanuts  in  the  early  Spring, 
AArhen  the  peaches  were  blooming,  taking  the  nuts 
out  of  the  hulls  so  that  they  could  germinate  easily 
and  rapidly.  They  greAv  very  well,  Avith  practically 
no  attention.  I  left  them  in  the  ground  until  tin; 
tops  froze.  Then  1  pulled  them  out.  The  plants 
averaged  '20  double  nuts  to  a  stem.  We  grew  these 
peanuts  in  our  backyard.  i.  Clifford  Goodman. 


Characters  That  Make  Apples  Win 
or  Lose 

N  PAGE  313  H.  B.  P.  very  interestingly  dis¬ 
cusses  popular  apples  of  today  and  long  ago. 
He  raises  the  question  as  to  Avhy  such  varieties  as 
Tolman  Sweet,  Pumpkin  Russet,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Fallawater  and  Black  Gilliflower  are  no  longer  ap¬ 
preciated.  I  am  sure  many  others  haA’e  had  similar 
thoughts  about  other  varieties. 

For  the  past  20  years  it  has  been  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  the  writer  to  study  and  compare  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  and  unnamed  seedlings.  Almost 
every  year  we  have  had  to  work  Avith  the  above- 
named  varieties  except  Pumpkin  Russet.  Tolman 
was  and  still  is  a  good  sAveet  apple.  The  tree,  Iioav- 
ever,  had  been  seriously  subject  to  blight,  which  has 
made  it  objectionable  in  many  sections.  Aside  from 
this  weakness  it  is  a  sturdy  tree  and  remains  a  good 
stock  on  which  to  work  weak-growing  but  high- 
quality  apples.  The  chief  reason  it  has  passed  out 
of  the  picture,  however,  is  that  a  SAveet  apple  has 
only  a  very  limited  sale  value.  Yellow  Bellflower 
has  been  so  notably  a  Ioav  yielder  wherever  it  has 
been  groAvn,  except  in  California,  where  it  is  but 
fairly  productive,  that  it  has  been  generally  dis¬ 
carded.  Its  chief  value  at  best  was  as  a  cooking- 
apple,  and  the  trend  is  towards  dessert  apples,  or 
at  least  apples  which  may  be  used  for  dessert  or 
cooking.  We  are  fair  enough  to  say,  however,  A\-e 
usually  manage  to  get  at  least  one  mess  of  sauce 
made  from  Bellflowers  each  year. 

Fallawater  was  the  prize  apple  of  my  boyhood. 
When  I  try  to  determine  why,  I  think  it  must  hax'e 
been  due  to  its  size.  Having  handled  the  variety 
e\Tery  year  for  20  years  or  more,  and  having  access 
to  them  throughout  the  season,  I  must  confess  child¬ 
hood  sentiment  has  completely  deserted  me  with  this 
variety.  I  never  eat  it  except  as  a  strict  matter  of 
duty.  However,  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Bell¬ 
flower  so  far  as  productivity  is  concerned,  being-  a 
high  yielder  and  nearly  annual  in  its  cropping. 

In  trying  to  assign  some  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  Black  Gilliflower  in  our  State  a  generation  or 
more  ago,  I  can  only  think  that  it  must  have  been 
because  of  its  peculiar  shape  or  the  peculiar  synonym 
by  which  it  was  most  commonly  known,  Sheep  Nose. 
GillifloAA-er  is  now  growing  alongside  dozens  of  other 
varieties  in  our  orchard  and  Ave  candidly  have  to 
rank  its  quality  Ioav.  Some  of  these  varieties,  in 
*  fact  all  of  them,  kept  well.  This  is  no  longer  the 
asset  it  once  Avas.  The  characters  an  apple  must 
have  to  li\re  long  are  attractiveness,  quality  and 
productiveness. 

Then  of  course  there  are  such  factors  as  re¬ 
sistance  to  diseases  and  insects.  The  reasons  that 
(he  varieties  II.  B.  P.  refers  to  have  survived  is 
that  they  have  (lie  characters  listed  above,  or  at 
least  some  of  them.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  as  cost  of  operation  increases  that  a  va¬ 
riety  be  at  least  fairly  productive.  We  are  just 
computing  some  information  on  a  15-year-old  orchard 
containing  Delicious  and  Stayman  and,  \Adiile  both 
varieties  haA'e  yielded  good  results  the  production 
of  Stayman  has  been  so  much  higher  than  Delicious 
that  the  net  returns  from  that  variety  are  higher 
than  Delicious,  despite  the  higher  price  received  for 
Delicious  and  a  lower  death  rate  of  trees  in  the  case 
of  Delicious. 

The  demand  for  these  old  varieties  e\en  for  home 
(Continued  on  Page  526) 
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“Worms”  in  Apple  Seeds 

I  send  a  worm  which  I  have  often  found  in  apple 
seeds.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  find  out  the  name  of 
this  insect,  and  if  it  does  any  noticeable  damage  in  an 
orchard.  V.  T. 

Perry,  Maine. 


{{'T'RUTH  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,”  and  it 
JL  is  interesting  to  see  how  often  correspondents 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  run  across  these  strange  truths. 
Unquestionably  the  “worm”  which  V.  T.  often  finds 
in  apple  seeds  is  the  grub  of  the  tiny  wasp-like  in¬ 
sect  known  as  the  apple-seed  chaleis. 

The  apple  is  certainly  beset  with  enemies,  not 
only  on  every  side,  but  within  its  most  vital  parts, 
even  inside  of  its  seeds.  One  wonders  what  kind 
of  an  insect  lives  within  the  seeds  of  apples,  and  how 
it  ever  manages  to  get  there.  Let  us  look  at  some 
pictures  which  Prof.  Crosby  succeeded  in  getting 
of  this  curious  little  lover  of  apples,  and  which 
show  its  method  of  reaching  the  seeds  of  the  fruit. 

Like  many  others  of  its  kind  in  this  country  it  is 
an  immigrant,  having  come  from  Europe,  for  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  apple  seeds  from 
France  for  use  in  growing  apple  stock:  in  nurseries. 
It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  this  tiny  inhabi¬ 
tant,  safely  hidden  inside  of  an  apple  seed,  should 
come  across  the  sea  in  shipments  of  the  seeds.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  insect  has  not  spread  very  widely  over 
the  country  although  it  looks  as  though  it  were 
present  from  New  York  State  to  Maine,  at  least. 

The  insect  is  wasp-like  in  appearance,  shining 
green  in  color,  and  only  about  %  of  an  inch  long. 
The  female  has,  at  the  end  of  her  abdomen,  a 
slender,  rigid  egg-depositor  longer  than  her  body 
(Fig.  232).  This  long  slender  egg-tube  holds  the 
secret  of  her  ability  to  put  her  egg  inside  of  an 
apple  seed.  Usually  this  tiny  wasp-like  insect  se¬ 
lects  small  varieties  of  apples,  for  example,  the  dif- 
'ferent  kinds  of  crabapples,  Lady  apples,  and  various 
kinds  of  small  native  apples  growing  wild  in  the 
fields  and  in  some  small  cider  apples.  It  cannot 
reach  the  seeds  inside  of  our  larger  commercial 
varieties  of  apples  unless  it  attacks  them  when 
they  are  small,  and  this  it  does  not  seem  to  do — • 
perhaps  it  does  not  appear  on  the  scene  until 
Greenings,  Baldwins,  Spys,  and  others  are  too  large 
for  the  ovipositor  to  reach  the  seeds. 

'When  the  weather  becomes  warm  in  June  the  tiny 
female  may  be  seen  on  the  young  apples  carefully 
examining  them  with  her  antenna1.  “When  a  suit¬ 
able  place  has  been  found,  usually  on  the  side  of 
the  apple,  she  extends  her  abdomen  to  its  full 
length,  raises  the  tip  and  bends  it  so  as  to  bring  the 
tip  of  the  ovipositor  to  the  surface  of  the  apple.” 
The  ovipositor  is  then  drawn  from  its  sheath  and 
forced  into  the  apple  and  into  the  seed.  Fig.  234, 
i  ery  much  enlarged,  shows  the  insect  in  place  with 
her  ovipositor  reaching  down  through  the  apple  into 
the  seed. 

Usually  the  apples  are  slightly  deformed  where 
the  ovipositor  enters  them.  Distinct  depressions  are 
made  in  the  surfaces  of  the  fruit  which  produce  a 
more  or  less  knotty  effect  of  the  apples. 

Fortunately,  the  insect  does  not  attack  our  more 
important  commercial  varieties  and  is,  therefore, 
not  an  apple  pest  of  prime  importance.  It  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  fairly  well  controlled  by  picking  up  and  de¬ 
stroying  all  of  the  apples  left  under  the  tree  in 
the  Fall,  for  the  insect  passes  the  Winter  in  the 
seeds  of  apples  on  the  ground  and  in  storage. 

GLEXN  W.  HERRICK. 


Origin  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening 

THE  first  cultivated  apples  grown  in  America 
were  (hose  on  trees  (as  far  as  known)  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Blac-kstone,  a  man  of  peculiar  qualities  and 


Female  putting  her  egg  in  a  crabapple.  Fig.  232 


Crabapples  shotting  depressions  inhere  the  tiny  insect 
has  thrust  her  egg-depositor  into  the  apple.  Fig.  233 


with  an  interesting  history.  After  graduating  from 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (A.  B.  1617,  A.  M. 
1621)  he  was  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Later  he  became  dissatisfied  with  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  church,  and  emigrated  to  America.  He 
originally  settled  near  the  center  of  what  is  now 
Boston,  but  sold  his  original  lands  to  Gov.  Winthrop 
and  his  party,  and  moved  about  1635  to  the  section 
now  known  as  Cumberland,  R.  I.  Here  he  had  his 
home  and  orchard  on  the  bank  of  the  river  bearing 
his  name.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  references  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  seedling  and  grafted  orchards  of  the 


Crabapple  cut  in  ttvo  to  show  the  long  egg-depositor 
after  it  had  entered  a  seed.  {Enlarged.)  Fig.  234 


early  settlers  of  this  region  of  old  New  England. 
Many  of  the  best  American  varieties  were  originated 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  we  find  several 
different  tales  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  which  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  widely  planted  and  productive  apples  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  lower 
Canada.  This  variety  is  noted  for  its  heavy  crop¬ 
ping  and  its  value  as  a  culinary  and  eating  variety. 
Quantities  of  this  variety  are  exported  to  England 
and  the  continental  markets  yearly.  The  Rhode 
Island  Greening  is  greatly  prized  in  England,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  dumpling  apple  and  for  other  culinary 
purposes,  and  commands  a  premium  in  the  London, 
Hull  and  other  markets  of  the  British  Isles. 

For  many  years  the  claim  was  made  that  this 
apple  originated  upon  the  farm  originally  owned  by 
Dr.  Solomon  Drowne  at  Mt.  Hygeia,  in  Foster,  R. 
I.  Thomas  Drowne,  later  owner  of  the  farm,  stated 
that,  when  the  Drownes  bought  the  farm,  the  tree 
in  question  was  supposed  to  be  about  SO  years  of 
age  (1801),  making  its  origin  about  1720.  Beach,  in 
“Apples  of  New  York,”  volume  1,  1903,  states  that 
this  tree  sprouted  out  f-om  the  bottom,  and  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Station  at  Geneva 
propagated  scions  from  this  sprout  and  from  the 
branches  of  the  main  tree  and  proved  that  the  main 
tree  was  true  Rhode  Island  Greening,  but  the  sprout 
from  the  base  was  not.  This  demonstrated  that  the 
old  tree  was  not  the  seedling  or  parent  tree,  as  it 
was  not  growing  on  its  own  roots. 

The  town  of  Smithfield  claimed  for  a  time  that  it 
presented  the  world  with  this  variety,  but  the  facts 
are  misleading.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  farm  of 


Frederick  Wirisor  there  stands  a  Rhode  Island 
Greening  tree  which  is  locally  known  as  the  “daugh¬ 
ter  tree.”  This,  it  is  reported,  was  propagated  when 
a  gale  of  1815  blew  a  limb  off  the  “mother  tree” 
and  thrust  it  into  the  mellow  soil.  This  took  root 
and  grew  into  the  same  variety  as  the  “mother  tree” 
which  was  planted  in  1748,  during  the  reign  of  King 
George  III.  No  direct  evidence  has  ever  been  found 
to  prove  that  this  “mother  tree”  was  the  original 
one,  however. 

8.  A.  Beach,  in  “Apples  of  New  York,”  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  apple.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  near  what  is  now 
Middletown,  stood  a  popular  inn  near  the  brook 
known  as  Bailey’s  Brook.  The  region  was  known 
as  Greene  End,  as  the  inn  was  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Greene.  On  this  resort,  it  is  said  by  some,  were  the 
first  apples  of  this  kind  found.  The  stage-coach 
travelers  were  treated  to  them  by  the  innkeeper  and 
they  became  known  first  as  Greene’s  Inn  apples  or 
Greene  Inn  apples  and  as  they  were  large  green  ap¬ 
ples  the  name  developed  by  gradual  transition  into 
Greening  apples.  Rev.  Edward  Peterson  in  “History 
of  Rhode  Island,”  says:  “It  is  stated  that  the  first 
tree  of  the  kind  came  up  spontaneously  near  the 
wall  by  the  brook,  which  runs  through  the  farm  of 
Joseph  I.  Bailey,  Esq.,  in  Middletown,  the  owner  at 
that  time  being  a  Mr.  Greene ;  from  him  the  apple 
took  its  name.  It  is  highly  celebrated  and  much 
sought  after.”  There  are  several  other  family  ref¬ 
erences  to  this  above  referred  to  origin.  There  has 
been  little  found  to  contradict  this  evidence. 

Richard  M.  Bowen,  in  an  address  delivered  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  in  1922, 
gives  a  colorful  tale  as  a  part  of  his  address  on  “The 
Origin  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  Apple.”  This 
is-  taken  by  him  from  the  article  by  “Shepherd  Tom” 
Hazard  in  his  “Johnny  Cake”  letters.  He  speaks 
of  the  old  Isaac  Chase  farm  which  in  olden  times 
was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Bowler,  a  rich  East  India  mer¬ 
chant  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Mr.  Bowler  had  a  beautiful 
garden  which  was  planted  with  many  rare  species  of 
vegetation.  One  of  this  man’s  ship  captains  saved 
the  life  of  a  son  of  the  royalty  of  Persia,  and  his 
father  presented  to  the  captain  from  the  garden  of 
his  estate,  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  a  young  apple  tree  growing  in  a  porcelain 
tub,  which  was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge.  Mr.  Bowler  received  the  tree  from 
his  man  and  planted  it  in  his  garden,  where  it  flour¬ 
ished  and  developed  into  the  wonderful  Rhode  Island 
Greening. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Bowen’s  report  one  finds 
a  reference  to  Elizabeth  Brenton’s  “History  of 
Brenton’s  Neck,”  which  throws  considerable  light 
on  our  subject  and  gives  us  a  fair  reason  to  believe 
that  the  true  origin  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening 
was  in  the  orchards  of  William  Brenton,  a  true 
pioneer  in  this  area  of  the  Pygmy  State.  Mr.  Bren¬ 
ton  emigrated  from  Hammersmith.  England,  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1634,  with  a  commission  from  Charles  I  which 
allowed  him  to  take  so  many  acres  to  the  mile  of  the 
land  that  he  surveyed.  He  first  possessed  a  large 
estate  in  New  Hampshire  but  moved  in  1638  to 
Newport,  It.  L,  and  took  up  the  peninsula  called 
Brenton’s  Neck.  This  comprised  about  2,000  acres 
of  fertile  soil.  He  made  fields  and  pastures,  sep¬ 
arating  his  plots  with  granite  walls,  and  spared  no 
expense  in  bringing  his  estate  into  excellent  culti¬ 
vation.  The  fruit  trees  for  his  orchards  were 
brought  from  England  and  there  originated  the  first 
Rhode  Island  Greening  (according  to  this  history). 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  could  have  been  known  prior  to  this  date, 
as  this  was  in  1638-40  when  Rhode  Island  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  before  the  days  of  the  stage  coach 


Grub  of  apple  seed  chaleis  within  the  seed.  {Enlarged.) 
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YOU  CAN  RIDE 
TO  PROFIT, 
FASTER  THAN 
CAN  WALK 


Howthe  Centaur  does  the 
,work  of  man  and  team 

”  TW  greater  power  of  the  improved 
Centaur  tractor  means  that  it  docs 
oH  work  better  and  faster.  You  can  plow  a 
full  1  2- inch  furrow,  disc  deeper,  harrow 
cleaner,  cultivate  with  single  or  double 
row  cultivators,  do  all  operations,  faster, 
cleaner,  better  white  you  ride.  Tools  are 
available  for  all  tillage  work.  Centaur  has 
taken  the  small  farmer  off  his  feet  and  put 
him  on  the  seat — you  feel  like  working,  there's 
none  of  that  afternoon  tired  feeling.  You  do 
more  with  the  Centaur  as  it  carries  you  over 
the  Reids  doing  the  workof  man  and  team  at 
any  speed  from  1  to  3V2  miles  per  hour. 

If  you  are  running  a  small  farm,  an  or¬ 
chard  or  vineyard,  send  the  coupon  for 
more  Information. 

"CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION- 
15  Moin  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  catalog  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.  D . P.O . . 

County - State - 


TRACTORS 

for 

Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 

Standard  Models 
Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  Today  for  Description 

BREADY  CULTI- 
MOTOR  CO. 

1797  E.  55th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


An  Unusual 

ROSE  OFFER 

A  splendid  New  Rose  that  every  lover  of 
roses  will  want — 

WILHELM  HORDES 

It  is  unique  and 
entirely  distinct 
in  coloring,  which 
is  a  charming, 
rich  capucine  red 
with  coppery  suf¬ 
fusion,  overlay¬ 
ing  a  golden-sal¬ 
mon  ground.  The 
buds  are  long  and  point¬ 
ed,  opening  to  double, 
high-centered,  very  fra¬ 
grant  flowers.  The  plants  are  un¬ 
usually  free  flowering.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  new,  multi- 
toned  Monthly  Roses.  Strong  two- 
year  plants,  $2.00  each. 

Four  Splendid  Roses 
Without  Additional  Cost 

For  a  limited  time  we  will  include  without  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  the  four  splendid  Roses  described 
below.  Strong  two-year-old  plants. 

AMERICA — A  real  opportunity  to  obtain  this 
beautiful  New  Rose.  It  is  a  most  delicately 
beautiful  shade  of  ruby-pink.  The  flowers  are 
large,  full  and  very  fragrant. 

ROSE  HILL — An  ideal  Rose  for  cutting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  substance,  lasting  qualities  and 
exquisite  fragrance.  The  color  is  a  deep,  rich 
rose-pink.  The  stems  have  few  thorns. 
SOUV.  DE  CLAUDIUS  PERNET  —  The  long, 
pointed  buds  are  of  exquisite  shape,  borne  on 
long,  stout  stems.  Large,  very  full,  beauti¬ 
fully  formed  yellow  flowers,  which  do  not  fade 
in  the  hottest  weather.  Brilliant  green  foliage. 
MRS.  F.  R.  PIERSON— Beautiful,  large  buds, 
opening  to  large,  deeply  petaled  flowers  of 
exquisite  form  with  rich,  enduring  fragrance, 
which  keep  well,  produced  in  abundance.  This 
Rose  might  be  called  a  perfected  American 
Beauty. 

HARDY  EVERBL00MING  ROSES  —  Leading 
new  varieties,  assorted  colors,  2  and  3  years 
old;  sure  to  live  and  bloom  for  years. 
Monthly  Roses — 6,  $2.15;  12,  $4.15. 

Ramblers,  best  varieties — 6,  $2.15;  12.  $4.15. 
Climbers,  finest  that  grow — 6,  $3.15;  12.  $6.15. 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  all  colors — 12,  $1.50. 
Lily  of  the  Valley— 25,  $1.00;  100,  $3.00. 
Gladiolus,  exhibition  varieties,  largest  size 
bulbs— 30,  $1.00:  100,  $3.00. 

All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Shipped  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
Booklet  on  request. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Viking  Raspberry 

The  wonderful  new  variety  from  Canada. 
We  are  offering  the  originator’s  stock  at 
$1.50  per  dozen  or  $10.00  a  hundred.  Write 
for  complete  description  of  this  and  other 
raspberries. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 
Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


CHINESE  LANTERNS 

100  per  plant  first  season,  rapid  roadside  stand  sellers) 
also  highly  profitable  sales  from  fast  multiplying  roots. 
Crimson  balloons  last  years  in  dry  bouquets.  Absolutely 
hardy  need  no  protection.  It  roots  $1.00  postpaid,  J 
extra  roots  Giant  balloon  prize  winning  exhibition  var¬ 
iety  Included  without  extra  charge.  Description,  cultural 
directions  and  salessuggestions  with  each  order; also  free 
for  postal.  CHARLTON  BOUES,  40  Clinton  Ave.,  Brockton,  Mots. 

SMOOTH 
RURALS 

Hill  selected,  high  yielding  strain,  disease  free.  College 
inspected.  APPLETON  BROS.  -  Canandaigua,  N-  Y 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


EARLY 

-  EUBBS 


H.  S’. 


SEED  POTATOES 

College  Inspected 
Kirkville,  New  York 


n-u„-„.,Aow«  ie  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
BOXWOOO  Well  rooted  plants,  $lt20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia _ _ 

n  »,  apBERRY  PLANTS— Surplus  Inspected  stock. 
R  Thou^nd  lots  $10  M.  tv-  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.w  York 

.  , «  _  r  Choice  varieties.  Labeled,  6 — $1.25, 

flaralMS  i  10— $2.00.  Mixed  in  handling,  12— 
$1.00  ANNA  CORWIN,  R-  No.  3,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

*  io  Giant  Nymphs  included  with 

f  HHOlOlUS.  100  mixed  or  10  eacli  5  labeled 
varieties  at  *1.25.  Prepaid.  C.A.  WOOD,  Brooktond.lo,  N.  t. 


/iaRHACE — Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants;  express 
C  collect  $1.50  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $2.60  thousand. 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pepper  Plants;  express  col¬ 
lect  $2  00  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  *3. 00_  thousand. 
Catalog  free.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,.!  ifton,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS—  Frostproof,  high-grade,  $1.00 
thousand,  10,000 — 75c  thousand.  I  roinpt  shipment. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  ty  Ty,  E«. 

FboatbroOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Winter  grown, 
‘postpaid;  500-$l. 50.  1000-$2.25.  Large  Plants. 
Express  $1—1000.  SOUTHERN  PLANT  SPECIALIST,  Oin.innre,  FH. 


Reliable  Plants; 


catalog. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I.Tifton,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS-TOMATO: 

f  leading  varieties.  Seeds  treated  against  disease  be¬ 
fore  planting,  insuring  profitable  crops.  300-$l,  d00-$1.oO, 
I0rt0-$2.£0  prepaid.  Expressed,  $1.»0-1000.  2a  years  grow- 
ng  plants  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


RED  ARROW 


NON  -  POISONOUS 


INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRE.THRUM  5DAP1 


CaiioeSj 


am — a 


only  57* 

fora  Barrel  of 


Double-Duty  Spray 


BY  purchasing  RED  ARROW  in  gallon 
lots,  you  can  make  a  remarkable  spray 
solution  for  57  cents  a  barrel.  RED 
ARROW  is  so  concentrated  that,  for  many 
insects,  it  may  be  diluted  to  1,100  times  its 
volume  in  water. 

This  non-poisonous  pyrethum  soap  spray 
kills  sucking  and  chewing  insects  by  paralysis, 
but  is  harmless  to  people  and  livestock.  It 
may  be  sprayed  on  fruits  or  vegetables  near¬ 
ing  maturity  without  danger.  Does  not  dis¬ 
color  blooms  or  injure  the  tenderest  foliage. 

f/i-Pint,  $1.00;  Mi-Pint,  $1.75; 
Quart,  $6.00;  Gallon,  $20.00 

From  your  dealer,  or  direct  from  us  prepaid 
at  above  prices,  if  dealer  cannot  supply. 

FUFF  Write  for  important,  up-to- 
riASjlj  date  literature  giving  new 
facts  on  insect  control. 


McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 
727  McCormick  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Largest  Producers  of  Pyrethum  Products 


INitU 

f^SPRAY 


Cabbage  and  Onion  PLANTS  ready 

My  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first-class 
hand  selected  plants,  parcel  post  paid,  500  for  $1.60;  1,000 
for  $2.76.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  THton,  Ga. 

Early  Vegetable  Plants  Cabbage  Plants 

Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Potato  Plants. 
Prices  all  above.  Postpaid:  100 — 60e;  500 — $1.60;  1000 — 
$2.75.  Collect:  $2.00  per  1000.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Write  for  prices  on  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Care¬ 
fully  packed.  Varieties  labeled.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Piedmont  Plant  Co.  Box  648  Albany,  Ga. 


IMAGE 


Two- Row  Ae»i8te<3 
Plaatef 


One-Row  and  Two- Row 

POTATO  PLANTERS 


Assisted  Feed  and  Automatic 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 
Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  covering  of 
shallow  covering  in  furrow.  Shallow  covering  in¬ 
creases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germination,  better  weed 
control,  and  less  severity  of  Rhizoctonia. 

Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable  pickers  plants 
small,  medium  or  large  seed  with  the  same  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  _  , 

Tuber  Unit  Attachment  for  Assisted  Feed  Planters 
Write  lor  Free  Planter  Folder — Today 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  St.  Public  Ledger  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


no  doubt.  It  in  unknown  whether  this 
original  tree  referred  to  was  brought 
from  England  or  raised  as  a  seedling.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Bowen,  the  author  of  the 
history  bases  his  claims  upon  records  and 
documents  of  Benjamin  Brenton,  a  man 
of  high  intellect  and  very  retentive  mem¬ 
ory,  and  it  seems  easily  possible  to  ac¬ 
cept  proof  that  the  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  originated  in  the  orchards  of  William 
Brenton  about  1640.  His  was  a  valu¬ 
able  heritage  at  any  rate  if  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  origin  of  so  valuable  a 
contribution  to  the  pomology  of  America 
and  the  world.  malcolm  hitchings. 

New  York. 


Berries  for  the  Home 
Garden 

Berries  will  thrive  over  a  very  wide 
range  of  territory,  and  some  varities  will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil  that  will,  produce 
crops  of  corn  or  vegetables.  While  in 
many  parts  of  our  country  several  of  our 
different  popular  berries  may  be  produced 
as  easily  and  cheaply  as  most  other 
crops,  those  most  commonly  grown  for 
home  use  are  strawbeifies,  dewberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  huckle¬ 
berries.  Of  these  strawberries  always 
come  in  for  first  favor ;  ripening  ahead 
of  all  other  berries  and  surpassing  all  of 
them  in  delicacy  and  fine  flavor.  This  very 
popular  berry  is  so  easily  grown  that  no 
garden  should  be  without  a  strawberry 
bed.  They  give  a  heavy  yield  the  second 
Spring  from  planting,  seldom  fail  to  bear 
a  good  crop  and  only  a  few  rows  are 
needed  for  furnishing  an  ample  supply 
for  home  use  and  canning.  In  localities 
where  strawberries  thrive,  100  feet  of  row 
will  yield  20  to  25  gallons  of  fine  berries 
so  that  only  three  to  five  rows  will  be 
needed  for  a  plentiful  supply  for  the 
average  family'. 

In  the  home  garden  of  the  writer  five 
such  rows  were  set  on  well  prepared 
garden  soil  the  middle  of  March.  Clean 
cultivation  was  given  and  the  blooms 
kept  picked  off  the  first  season.  The 
second  season  gave  a  fine  yield  that  we 
could  use  fresh  and  for  canning,  as  well 
as  many  gallons  for  neighbors. 

Dewberries  will  thrive  over  a  wide 
range  of  climate  and  do  especially  well 
over  the  wooded  sections  of  the  Central 
West.  They  prefer  a  sandy  soil,  but  give 
good  crops  of  fine  berries  when  planted  on 
clayey,  or  gravelly  uplands.  Rows  should 
he  six  feet  apart  with  plants  four  feet 
apart  in  rows.  The  vines  may  be  trained 
on  a  trellis,  or  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
ground.  A  crop  of  potatoes,  sweet  corn 
or  peas  may  be  grown  between  the  rows 
the  first  Summer.  The  vines  will  occupy 
the  full  space  against  the  second  Summer. 
The  fruit  is  easier  gathered  when  grown 
on  a  trellis  made  by  setting  posts  10  feet 
apart  and  using  poultry  netting,  or  other 
woven  wire  to  give  support.  Good  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  given  throughout  the 
season,  or  weeds  may  be  kept  down  by  a 
heavy  mulch  of  hay,  leaves  etc.  Dew¬ 
berries  are  propagated  by  the  runners 
taking  root  and  forming  new  plants.  A 
shovelful  of  soil  placed  on  a  runner  and 
tramped  down  will  result  in  the  throwing 
up  of  new  shoots,  when  the  plant  may 
be  severed  from  the  runner  and  trans¬ 
planted. 

Blackberries  are  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  territory,  easy  of  culture  and 
heavy  croppers,  favorites  for  use  while 
fresh,  for  canning  -and  jelly  making. 
Now  that  the  once  very  extensive  patches 
of  fine  .wild  blackberries  are  rapidly  giving 
away  to  the  demands  for  cultivated  laud, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  we  depend  on 
the  growing  -of  blackberies  for  home  use. 
As  with  other  berries,  a  supply  for  home 
use  lias  many  advantages  over  the  old 
way  of  depending  on  the  wild  ones,  even 
though  plentiful.  Generally  speaking,  the 
women  and  children-  must  do  the  gather¬ 
ing,  since  the  berry  season  is  also  a  busy 
season  for  the  men  in  the  fields.  With 
the  berry  patch  near  the  house  the  house¬ 
wife  finds  it  an  easy  task  as  compared 
with  that  of  going  away  to  distant 
patches  in  search  of  good  berries,  often  to 
find  that  the  best  berries  have  been 
gathered'. 

Almost  every  farm  has  enough  land  to 
spare  for  the  growing  of  a  .supply  of 
blackberries.  By  setting  an  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late  variety,  -the  ripening 
season  may  be  extended  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks.  Land  should  be  plowed 
and  plants  set  six  to  eight  feet  apart  and 


some  cultivation  given  the  first  season. 
Rocky  land  will  grow  fine  blackberries, 
while  partial  .shade  will  do  little  if  any 
damage,  but  too  much  pasturing  with 
cattle  will  eventually  kill  the  plants. 
Either  rooted  plants  or  root  cuttings  may 
be  set  at  any  time  during  March  or 
April,  according  to  climate,  and  soil 
conditions. 

Both  the  black  and  red  raspberries 
will  thrive  over  much  of  our  country,  and 
no  other  berry  excels  these  in  delicious¬ 
ness  of  fiavor  and  fine  texture,  as  well  as 
adaptation  to  many  uses ;  for  making 
pies,  preserves,  jellies,  or  for  serving 
fresh,  raspberries  holds  a  very  popular 
place.  They,  too,  are  heavy  yielders  and 
only  a  small  patch  is  needed  for  growing 
a  plentiful  supply  for  home  use.  The  red 
variety  is  propagated  by  sprouts  thrown 
up  from  the  roots  of  mature  plants, 
which  may  be  drawn  and  reset  at  thp 
proper  season.  The  black  variety  propa¬ 
gates  itself  when  the  tips  of  branches 
fall  on  the  ground  and  take  root,  thus 
forming  new  plants  which  may  he  lifted 
and  set  in  a  permanent  place.  The  rows 
for  raspberries  should  be  four  feet  apart, 
with  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  row. 

Gooseberries  are  easy  to  grow,  thrive 
on  almost  any  soil,  grow  rapidly  and  are 
heavy  yielders.  A  row  100  feet  long  will 
give  many  quarts  of  fine  berries  which  are 
delicious  for  making  pies,  jelly,  etc. 
Gooseberries  like  a  very  rich  soil  and  will 
thrive  on  almost  any  kind  of  .soil  provided 
it  is  properly  enriched.  New  plants  may 
be  started  from  cuttings  put  out  very 
early  in  the  Spring.  Better  success  will 
be  had  by  obtaining  the  sprouts  thrown 
up  from  the  base  of  old  plants.  These 
have  a  root  system  already  established, 
will  begin  growth  at  once,  and  give  a  crop 
of  berries  the  following  year.  Gooseberries 
start ‘growth  very  early  in  the  Spring  and 
transplanting  must  be  done  just  as  soon 
as  the  soil  can  be  worked,  or  better  still 
in  the  fall  when  the  plants  are  dormant?. 

Mulching  is  a  most  excellent  plan  for 
handling  ‘the  berry  patches.  Give  good 
cultivation  the  first  season  and  on  the 
approach  of  freezing  weather  mulch 
heavily  with  any  material  at  hand,  straw, 
hay,  cornstalks,  etc.  The  surface  should 
be  covered  to  a  depth  of  eight  to  10 
inches.  This  will  do  much  to  retain  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  dry  season,  while  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  will  enrich  the 
soil  and  thus  aid  in  the  production  of 
better  crops  of  berries,  as  well  as  elimi¬ 
nate  the  hand  cultivation  which  is  always 
unpleasant.  lillie  yokk 

Oklahoma 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

.  APPLE  TREES 

I  Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious.  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Bed,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 


PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3 feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 

|||/|lf£  Berries  large,  firm,  quality 
II II  I*1  good,  very  productive,  ripens 
If  OfcdL  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
|  ..yj  V,  market.  Originated  in  Canada, 
f  .  L gt'fj  Our  Plants  come  direct  from 
originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
IV*  r  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog. 

“The  Home  ofi  Good 


Offer  for 
Spring  Planting — 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 
in  large  assortment.  All 
of  the  new  and  standard 
commercial  varieties 
Grapevines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants ;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooming  Roses  in 
large  assortment.  Largest 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orehardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free— write  for  it. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

ThU  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks 


CERTIFIED  FRUIT  TREES 
at  BARGAIN  PRICES 

Buy  direct — Save  money 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  in 
Nature’s  colors. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2714  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


\  FRUIT  TREES 

"  SEEDS- BERRY  PLANTS  -  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  16c  each  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden  seed. 
We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  Free  1930  Ota-  — 
log  has  everything  for  Garden,  Farm 
and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11  Geneva  Ohio 


ey  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  re¬ 
ceive  our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves 
you  money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to  you. 
Our  true-to-name  stock  is  budded 
from  bearing  orchards. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog  today 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  9000  ROCKFALL,  CONN. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  VARIETIES* 

Early,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  IBB,  ROCKPORT,  IND. 


TLT  ■  nr1  The  North’s  future  soil  production. 

Itul  1  rees  Progressive  planters  are  using  graft¬ 
ed  nut  trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  returns. 
Learn  Why.  Send  for  price  sheet  free,  10c  for  com 
plete  literature.  JOHN  W-  HERSHEV.  Box  65  (A),  Oowninglown,  Pi. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  C’ASSEL  MIISEKi,  Mantua,  Ohio 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Alive  with  vigor  and  vitality, 
ready  to  grow  into  profits  for  you. 
Investigate  this  paying  crop.  Our 
free  catalogue  gives  prices  of 
roots  and  complete  list  of  nursery 
stock,  profusely  illustrated  in  color. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES 
Box  28,  Selby vllle,  Delaware 


pi  TV  Qrmc  CERTIFIED 
D  U  I  iJL.LiL/iJ  or  Officially  Tested 
BEANS-  BARLEY -POTATOES -CORN 
Write  lor  circular  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


and 

Baskets 

m  ^  Write  for  our 

F  ree  Untftlofc*  Shows  you  how  you 
ban  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
basket  Factory  in  the  Country , 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


New  Albany  Box  4  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


The  Rose  Garden 

Almost  everyone  has  planted  rose 
bushes  either  in  a  garden  or  near  the 
house  which  have  succeeded  or  failed. 
Rose  growing  is  a  different  kind  of  gar¬ 
dening,  and  although  one  has  succeeded 
with  the  perennial  border  or  annual  gar¬ 
den  he  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  grow 
roses  as  he  wants  them.  The  plants 
either  refuse  to  grow,  or  the  flowers  are 
short  and  often  infested  with  diseases  or 
something  which  the  average  person  is 
unaccustomed  to  find  with  other  flowers. 
Roses  require  different  soil,  care  and 
most  of  all  a  sheltered  place,  usually 
closed  by  trees  or  shrub  borders  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  leaving  the  south 
and  west  open  for  the  sun.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  watch  in  locating  your  rose  gar¬ 
den.  The  sheltered  place  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  sun  does  not  shine 
directly  on  the  plants  until  about  nine 
or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  giving  the 
plants  time  to  dry  off  the  dew  which  col¬ 
lects  on  the  leaves  during  the  night.  If 
the  sun  shines  directly  on  the  leaves  early 
in  the  morning  it  causes  a  very  fine 
vapor  which  results  in  mildew.  Of 
course  we  find  gardens  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  but  mildew  is  usually  more  com¬ 
mon  than  when  shaded. 

After  the  location  is  decided  on  one 
must  plan  the  shape  and  size  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  This  is  a  matter  which  one  must 
decide  himself,  as  each  person  likes  dif¬ 
ferent  designs  of  rose  gardens.  It  is  quite 
natural  to  have  either  a  fountain  or  bird 
bath,  seats  and  other  garden  accessories 
such  as  one  desires. 

The  soil  in  the  space  to  be  used  for 
the  rose  garden  is  the  next  important 
step.  The  beds  should  be  about  three  feet 
wide  and  dug  out  two  feet  deep,  filling 
the  beds  with  a  good  compost  of  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  and  a  rather  heavy 
clay  loam  mixed  well  and  allowed  to  set¬ 
tle  before  the  rose  bushes  are  planted. 
The  beds  are  usually  made  in  the  Fall ; 
then  set  the  plants  early  in  the  Spring, 
although  Fall  planting  proves  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  some  locations. 

Having  the  beds  ready  you  must  then 
select  the  plants  you  like  best,  and  which 
are  best  and  hardiest  for  your  location. 
Here  in  Maine  the  Winters  are  rather 
long  and  cold,  which  is  quite  bad  for 
roses,  but  we  find  the  following  varieties 
of  roses  very  satisfactory,  and  grow  year 
after  year :  Betty  Uprichard,  copper 
pink ;  Dame  Edith  Helen,  pink ;  Eldo¬ 
rado,  yellow ;  Mrs.  Henry  Morse,  pink ; 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  yellow ;  Souvenir 
de  Claudius  Pernet,  yellow ;  Radiance, 
pink ;  Lady  Ashtown,  pink ;  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  yellow ;  Gruss  an  Teplitz, 
red ;  Etoile  de  France,  red ;  Killarney 
Queen,  pink ;  Lady  Pirrie,  yellow.  There 
are  many  other  colors,  and  all  are  very 
beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  roses.  This  is  a 
very  hardy  class  and  these  have  gone 
through  many  hard  Winters.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  several  of  a  good  variety 
than  many  that  die  every  Winter. 

The  size  of  the  garden  depends  on  the 
number  of  roses  one  has.  The  Hybrid 
Teas  are  the  most  popular  and  are  found 
blooming  from  June  until  frost.  The 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  more  for  borders 
and  beds  by  themselves,  and  should  not 
be  put  in  the  same  bed  with  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  Then,  there  are  the  baby  ram¬ 
blers  or  Polyantha  roses,  which  are  good 
around  the  fountain  or  bird  bath,  or  in 
little  beds  by  themselves.  They  grow 
about  one  foot  high,  so  should  be  used  in 
small  clumps  of  three  or  five.  They  come 
in  various  colors  and  are  very  interesting 
and  beautiful.  There  are  also  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  climbers  and  many  bush  forms 
of  roses  which  fit  into  al'l  sorts  of  places 
and  are  always  a  delight. 

If  you  plant  your  garden  in  the  Spring 
the  plants  begin  growing  very  quickly,  and 
as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  -the  plants 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  mixture  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  This  will  protect  the  plants 
against  any  diseases  that  might  attack 
them  early  in  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  appear  the  beds 
should  have  a  coat  of  bonemeal  worked 
in  well,  and  each  plant  watered  once  a 
week  with  liquid  manure.  This  is  made 
by  soaking  manure  in  a  barrel  and  using 
the  water.  Dilute  to  about  the  color  of 
tea  and  put  on  with  a  watering  can.  This 
helps  feed  the  bushes  and  brings  larger 
and  more  roses.  The  liquid  is  applied 
during  July  and  August.  In  September 
jit  is  best  to  stop  feeding  the  plants,  so 


How  Good  Farmers 
Make  Money 
in  spite  of  markets 


GOOD  FARMERS  have  learned  a  lesson — they  hunt 
profit  in  lower  costs,  which  they  can  control.  No  man 
can  control  markets. 

Successful  farmers  even  add  a  little  to  initial  costs  in  order 
to  cut  final  costs!  They  buy  and  use  tons  of  V-C  fertilizer 
— and  produce  pounds  or  bushels  or  other  units  in  greater 
number  per  acre  and  man-hour,  thus  cutting  the  cost  each 
unit  must  bear. 

Not  only  do  successful  farmers  push  costs  down  — they 
push  gross  income  up,  for  they  sell  at  higher  prices  the 
earlier  yields  and  better  yields  that  V-C  fertilizer  brings. 

Virginia-Carolina  fertilizers,  adapted  to  every  crop  and 
every  principal  type  of  soil,  are  more  than  ever  a  sound 
investment.  Write  to  V-C  Agricultural  Service  Bureau, 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  detailed  information  and  the  address 
of  your  nearest  V-C  dealer. 


FERTILIZERS 


WV7 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation,  Richmond,  Va. 


CEED  POTATOES 

Selected —Russets,  Rurals,  L# 
Heavyweights  —  Green  Mountain 
Also 

State  Certified  White  Smooth  Rurals 
Write  for  Prices 

LITCHARD,  SCHULTHEIS  &  JOHNSON 
Wellsville,  New  York 


S  CERTIFIED  n 

EED  POTATOES 

Early  and  Late.  Bag  lots  and  Car  lots 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE 
Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  CARMAN  NO.  3 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


BERY  AND  VEGETABLE  PUNTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots. 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Grton  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblors,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


Hollenbeck’s  Pioneer  Strain 
RURAL  RUSSETS 

My  yield  TOO  bushels  to  acre.  Price  *1.80  per  bushel 
f.'o.  b.  our  station.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGF.T,  Tully.  N.  Y 


Cook's  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  We  pay  freight. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N  » 


"Satisfaction  for 
20  years” 


— write3  W.  C.  Nash,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 
“Crows  did  not  take  a  stalk  this 
season,”  reports  R.  O.  Miller,  Lucas, 
Iowa.  “Works  fine  in  the  corn  planter. 
Impossible  to  get  2  grains  to  stick  to¬ 
gether,”  says  Eli  W.  Meyers,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

With  a  successful  record  of  over  20 
years  behind  it,  Stanley’s  Crow  Repel¬ 
lent  is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow 
troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles. 


squirrels  and  all  pests 
leave  your  cornfield  se¬ 
verely  alone,  if  you  treat 
your  seed  corn'with 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repel¬ 
lent  just  before  planting. 

Yet  it  is  not  poisonous. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed- 
corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Small  size 
can  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guaran¬ 
tee.  Address  The  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.,  Box  500  H^  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Be  sure  you  get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


Hrv — 
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:  EVERY  BAG 
has  c  JAG 
I  |  showing 

I  !  PURITY 
I  and  ! 
GERMINATION 
I  TEST 


^The 

Highest  Grade  Obtainable 


Montana  Grimm 


Idaho,  Utah  common  Alfalfa. 

Clover  Seed  at  lowest  prices  in  ten  years. 
Medium.  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet,  White 
Dutch.  D.  B.  Timothy  99.70%  pure  $3.75  a 
bushel. 


Seed  Oats  $1.00  a  bushel 

Seed  Corn  10  varieties,  average  germination 
above  90%  and  from  $2.00  to  $2.75  per 
bushel.  None  higher. 

Bags  free  of  course.  Verified  origin  on  all 
Farm  Seeds  if  requested. 

Seed  Potatoes  officially  certified,  a  dozen 
kinds  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 


“Everything  for  the  Farm” 

Catalog  and  complete  Price  List  Free 

Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant  them  for  more  profits,  use  our 
big,  healthy,  true-to-name,  fresh- 
dug  plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


-Mastodon 

Premier 


E.B. 


(per.)  . 60 

Chesapeake  (per.) . 65 

Big  Joe  (per.)  . 60 

Sen.  Dunlap  (per.) . 50 

Cooper  (per.)  . 60 

Big  Late  (imp.)  . 50 

Lupton  (per.)  . 50 

Wm.  Belt  (per.)  . 50 

Gibson  (per.)  . 50 

Gandy  (per.)  . 50 

500  plants  at  the  1,000  rate 
or  send  for  big  FREE  descriptive  catalog. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  5, 


50  100  1000  5000 

.$1.00  $1.70  $8.50  $40.50 
““  '  —  20.00 
23.75 
21.35 
17.85 
21.35 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 

Order  direct 


.60 

.85 

4.50 

.65 

.95 

5.00 

.60 

.85 

4.50 

.50 

.75 

3.75 

.60 

.85 

4.50 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Health,  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  You  get  good 
plants,  fresh  dug,  carefully  packed,  and  they  will 
please  you  as  they  have  thousands  of  others. 


100 

500 

1000 

6000 

Big  Joe  . 

$2.50 

$5.00 

$22.50 

Chesapeake  . 

2.75 

5.50 

25.00 

Cooper  . 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

Dr.  Burrill  . 

2.00 

4.00 

17.50 

Gandy  . 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Pearl  . 

. 85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

Premier  . 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 

2.00 

4.00 

17.50 

Wm.  Belt  . 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Mastodon,  E.B . 

. .1.75 

5.00 

10.00 

46.25 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  plants  ready  to  make 
money  for  you.  All  leading  varieties. 

Our  FREE  60  page  Catalogue  gives 
prices  of  plants  and  complete  list  of 
nursery  stock,  profusely  illustrated 
in  color. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES 
Box  28  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
w  Hv. ..  —  Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  £kDv^IL«?.LI..^2?yE.R^ 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  Varieties— Howard,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Lupton,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeak — 90e  per  100.  $3  per 
600,  $5  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progressive  Everbearing 
— >$1.25  per  100,  *6  per  500,  *10  per  1000  F.O.B.  Vegetable 
plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIEL1A,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  $4.00.  Beauty  and  New  Lindberg 
All  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 

r>,  .1 _ DI~«,*„D>inIiip,  *LO0;  Big  Jim,  *4.50; 

Strawberry  r lants  Premier,  *6.00  per  1000.  Charo- 

pion  Everbearing.  *1.50  per  100.  Postpaid.  Cumberland 
Raspberry,  *15.00  per  1000.  Fred  Stanley,  Bangor,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plant*  ” 

Catalog  on  request. 


Strong,  stocky  plants. 
H.  H.  BENN1NG,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


IUSII.  l’EKKY  Georgetown,  llel. 


Strawberry  Plants 
Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis, Cuthbert,  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 
free.  BERT  BAKER  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Howard  17  and  Latham  Raspberry 

Money  makers  you  should  grow  this  season. 

Northern  Grown  Strawberry  Plants,  SI — 100,  $3.75 — 500 
Raspberry  Plants,  $1.25 — ^5,  $4.26^-100 

JAS.  M.  BRITTON  CHEPACHET,  R.  I. 

Grape  Vines — Excellent  New  Varieties 

Portland — Earliest  While  Grape  Known — 35c  each;  6— $1.75  P'Pd. 
Fredonia— Earliest  Worthy  Bine  Grape— 50c  each;  B— $2.50  P’Pd> 
100  rale  prices  submitted*  H.  E.  BACKUS.  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Norlb  East,  Pa 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE  SHIPPING  I 
AND  PLANTING  TIME  * 

.....  4.  Z  Norway  Spruce 

Three  to  five-  At  Jk  S  American  Spruce 

year-old  trees.  Z  Chinese  Arhnrvitae 


6 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


8 


-  EVERGREENS 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae, 
2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junipertus  Com 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old 


;A  1 80 

m- 

Id.  I  | 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad.  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADVT. 


$1.10 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees  . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbianse),  flower  is  reddish  purple.  Cl  -IA 
(Carolimanuni),  dark  pink.  Three  plants  vJ*l" 


THE  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS’’ 

Foliage  Blne/fJ  nj-A  A  beautiful 
Silver  Ti n tVGcQrUSUCUQUrdyevergreen tree 
3-year-old,  2  trees  . $1.10 


Magnolia  Irees . Trees  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free- flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  \1  i  A 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . "  * 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . S'-'O 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . . . .  iu 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs... $1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . . . #••••••••• . .  .$1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . 51-10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $  ■  0 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $  •  U 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$  .  0 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $  •  0 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.  0 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $j-  0 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $  •  0 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $  .  0 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . f  ■  0 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . . 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  . $  -jO 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted;  large  supply  . »'•  [j| 

25  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King . $1.10 

25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . 9-  0 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.  0 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  hud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  ^,7 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


DI  A  WTC  Postpaid  (any  lot  25c)  8  Exhibition 
TT  w  J.  Pansies  (no  two  alike),  6  English 

Daisies,  3  Superb  Cannas,  5  Rare  Gladioli,  3  Shasta  Daisy, 
5  S’dragon,  12  Parsley,18  C’flower,20  Cabbage,  24  Lettuce, 
25  Beets,  (5  lots  *1.00.)  Beet,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Tomato, 
100-8 5c;  500-*3.75.  100  Wash.  Asp.  Roots,  $1.25;  100  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  *1.00.  Cat.  GLICK'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smokelown,  P>. 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

ALL  VARIETIES  Quick  shipments  by  mail,  500 — 65c; 
1,000— *1.00.  FARMERS  PLANT  €«.,  TIftoii,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  &  Ap^Tz  ET  AK  E  RHONI O  N  PLANTS 

T>y  express  $  1 .00  thousand;  by  mail  91 .00  and  postage. 

EUREKA  FARMS  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


C.  O.  D.  FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Mailed  500— 6oe;  1,000— *1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.. Tilton,  6* 


that  the  wood  has  time  to  harden  before 
Winter.  This  will  help  them  through  the 
Winter,  as  soft  wood  is  more  sappy  and 
freezes  harder. 

About  August  it.  is  well  to  cover  beds 
with  a  coat  of  peat  moss  or  other  mulch 
to  keep  the  moisture  about  the  roots,  and 
to  keep  out  weeds,  etc.  It  also  improves 
the  general  appearance  of  the  garden. 
Every  morning  the  dead  flowers  should  he 
taken  off  and  care  be  taken  at  all  times 
to  watch  for  green  aphids  and  other  in¬ 
sects. 

After  frost  lias  killed  the  flowers  and 
the  leaves  have  fallen  be  sure  to  hill  up 
around  each  plant  about  six  inches  of 
soil,  and  cut  back  each  plant  to  about  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  After  the  ground 
lias  frozen  hard  fill  in  the  beds  with  well- 
rotted  manure  and  give  a  good  heavy 
cover  of  fine  brush.  Be  sure  to  cover 
the  plants  well  at  the  base.  Covered  in 
this  way  they  usually  come  through  the 
Winter  very  well. 

When  Spring  opens  take  off  the  cover 
a  little  each  day,  and  be  sure  not  to  un¬ 
cover  until  the  nights  begin  to  get  warm, 
usually  in  April ;  then  the  brush  and  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  taken  away,  the  beds 
smoothed  off,  all  dead  wood  cut  out  and 
the  bushes  well  pruned  back  to  good  live 
wood;  then  you  are  ready  for  another 
season. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  add  a  few 
new  varieties  to  your  garden  each  year, 
and  by  selecting  the  right  kinds  one  can 
have  roses  in  bloom  the  entire  season. 

Maine.  robert  h.  cram. 


Who  Knows  These  Apples? 

Mr.  Covill’s  “Romance  of  an  Apple” 
reminds  me  of  two  apples  I  should  like 
to  identify.  The  first  is  a  small  golden 
apple  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
flesh  is  rose  red  although  once  in  a  bushel 
or  so  one  finds  a  white-fleshed  one.  The 
flavor  is  slightly  spicy  and  rather  subacid. 

The  second  is  a  large  flat  red  russet. 
Flesh  is  same  texture  and  taste  as  a 
potato  except  sweet.  This  brittle  flesh 
causes  the  apples  to  crack  easily  and  also 
break  if  they  fall  from  the  tree.  It  is 
a  good  keeper  however  and  a  fine  Winter 
apple.  When  stored  they  lose  the  brittle¬ 
ness  and  potato  taste  and  are  fine.  The 
tree  is  rather  leafy  and  close  growing  of 
branches.  We  call  them  the  potato  apple. 

New  York  w.  B.  T. 


Dwarf  Evergreens 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  evergreen  trees?  What  variety  of 
evergreen  tree  grows  no  higher  than 
about  3  ft.,  and  other  varieties  growing 
7  ft.  to  9  ft.  tall?  d.  H.  b. 

Several  of  the  junipers  will  meet  your 
requirements  for  a  dwarf  evergreen. 
Pfitzer’s  juniper,  Juniperus  Chinen.sis 
Pfitzeriana,  is  low  and  spreading,  growing 
to  four  or  five  feet  with  plume-like 
growth.  The  savin,  Juniperus  Sabina,  is 
low,  spreading  and  very  hardy,  also  the 
common  J.  Canadensis.  The  Mugho  pine, 
Pinus  montana  van.  mughus,  is  dwarf, 
compact,  and  slow-growing.  The  dwarf 
Japanese  yew,  compact  and  also  slow  in 
growth,  is  a  rich  dark  green.  The 
Siberian  arbor  vitae,  Thuja  Wareana,  and 
the  globe  arbor  vitae,  Thuja  occidentalis 
var.  globosa,  meet  your  requirements. 

Different  varieties  of  the  Chamaeeyparis, 
commonly  called  Retinospora,  are  charm¬ 
ing  when  young  but  they  become  too  tall 
to  plant  with  dwarf  subjects.  They  may 
be  considered  among  the  taller  evergreens 
desired.  We  especially  like  C.  squarrosa 
Veitchi,  with  fine  feathery  foliage  of  a 
soft  bluish  green.  Of  course  the  Retin- 
osporas  grow  taller  than  9  ft.,  but  it 
will  be  some  time  before  they  reach 
that  height.  The  common  hemlock  is  al¬ 
ways  worth  planting,  and  may  be  kept 
sheared  if  conditions  make  this  desirable. 

Different  arbor  vitses,  such  as  the 
golden  or  pyramidal,  are  desirable ;  the 
Japanese  umbrella  pine,  Sciadopitys 
vertieillata,  is  very  distinctive  in  growth, 
and  the  beautiful  blue  spruce  is  always 
desirable.  In  foundation  planting  we 
should  only  use  dwarf  sorts,  as  the  taller 
growing  evergreens  cannot  he  used  per¬ 
manently  close  against  the  house. 


Chief  Justice  White’s  Will 

Will  you  please  repeat  Chief  Justice 
White’s  will  which  was  printed  some 
years  ago?  B. 

New  York 

Chief  Justice  White’s  will  reads  as 
follows : 

“This  is  my  last  will.  I  give,  bequeath 
and  devise  to  my  wife,  Leita.  M.  White, 
in  complete  and  perfect  ownership  all 
my  rights  and  property  of  every  kind  and 
nature,  whether  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
wherever  situated,  appointing  her  execu¬ 
trix  of  my  estate  without  bond  and 
giving  her  seisin  thereof.” 


Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  "get 
acquainted"  offers  will  make  you  an 
enthusiastic  "glad  fan.”  Bulbs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

4  AA  Large  1"  to  2" 
luU  Vermont  Bulbs  v 

This  collection  includes  at  least  35 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue.  Orange,  Smoke. 
White,  all  good  ones  hut  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  "glad"  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogr“that  Is  different,” 
listing  ever  300  of  the  world’s  best  varieties. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove  Box  10  Burlington,  Vt. 


That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigela*. 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.Y. 


mAKUMt  GARKMB00KS 

w.iiiiiinrai 


(NEW  ^0SE  Garden  Primer  by  Eber  Holmes.'' 
i  .  ■  A  unique  220-page  book  showing  how  the 
masses  may  grow  and  enjoy  Roses— a  simple,  straightforward,  I 
instructive  and  interesting  volume  on  Rose  growing  at  home  | 
for  pleasure.  Abundantly  illustrated  with  halftones  and  I 
N  helpful,  explanatory  sketches  and  diagrams.  Spanotone  j 
A  cover,  handsome  jacket,  $1.75;  postpaid,  $1.90. 

FREE  to  those  interested,  Catalog  No.  16  describing| 
Garden,  Home.  Ground  and  Farm  Books. 

?  A.T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Inc. 

448-A  WEST  37th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.I 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

Tile  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ROSES  SC 

Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES  V 

6  for  93.50;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 


•I  AA  GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

1UU  BULBS  for  $1.00  135 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until 
frost.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 
Satisfaction  gar  ant  ted  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.  -  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Catalog  of  choice  American  and  Foreign 
varieties  moderately  priced  on  request. 
l’INEI’UEST GARDENS  Wapping,  Conn 


40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  SI  .25 — al)  different 
Cannas.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLIA  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


easily  grown  in  Tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Fragrant,  hardy, 
white  ;  bloom  this  summer. 
3  roots.  $1.00  ;  10— $2.75  delivered  with  directions. 
Plant  Now!  8.  B.  llUTTON,  Pemberton,  N  J  . 


Water  Lilies 


GREGORY’S  “SEEDS 

GUARANTEED 

Catalogue  Explains  —  It’s  FREE 

GREGORY  TOMATO 

Earliest  in  the  World 
RIPE  FRUIT  IN  100  DAYS 

Packet  free —  If  you  send  this  ad. 
1/4-oz.,  75c;  !/2-oz„  $1.35;  oz..  $2.50 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

Box  R.  Y.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Make  Bi$  Profits! 

ICOTTS 


c 

_  "1  For  soil  improvement. 

1  Btt  .11 1  |  ojjl  alone  they  pay  for 
—  _  themselves.  A  valuable 

general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay. 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  ean  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  Maryayille,  Ohifr 


BEANS 


FIELD  SEEDS 


Corn,  Oats,  Peas,  Barley,  Cabbage, 
Beans,  Potatoes.  -  Write  lor  Prices. 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Your  Pipe 

lets  you  think 

NO  two  ways  about  it — your 
pipe  does  help  somehow 
when  time  comes  for  the  brain 
to  click  along  on  all  cylinders. 
You’ve  noticed  it.  It’s  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  stimulating  brain  cells,  for 
then  you  couldn’t  think  without 
a  pipe — and  anybody  could  think 
with  tobacco  and  a  match. 

What  really  happens  is  that 
pipe-smoke  shuts  out  the  little 
distractions  and  lets  you  concen¬ 
trate.  Your  pipe  lets  you  take 
full  swing  with  all  you  have. 

That’s  why  the  leaders  of  men, 
the  captains  of  every  degree,  are 
apt  to  love  their  pipes.  They’ve 
found  friendliness  there,  trust¬ 
worthy  help  through  knotty 
problems,  companionship  that 
wears  well. 

If  you  haven’t  met  a  good 
pipe  filled  with  good  tobacco, 
now’s  the  time.  Just  be  sure  it 
is  a  good  pipe,  for  the  others  are 
not  so  friendly  toward  strangers. 
And  so  you  can  be  sure  it’s  good 
tobacco  too,  we’d  like  to  be  there 
with  several  pipefuls  of  Edge- 
worth.  See  the  coupon  ?  That’s 
your  free  ticket  for  a  generous 
glad-to-meet-you  packet  of  the 
genuine.  All  around  the  world 
you’ll  find  it  always  the  same — 
for  old  Edgeworth  never  changes. 

Edgeworth  is  a  combination 
of  good  tobaccos— selected 
carefully  and  blended  es¬ 
pecially  for  pipe-smoking. 
Its  quality  and  flavor  never 
change.  Buy  Edgeworth 
anywhere  in  two  forms — 
“Ready-Rubbed”  and  “Plug 
Slice,”  All  sizes — 15c  pocket 
package  to  pound  humidor 
tin. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.  I 

100  S.  22d  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  j 

'H  try  yo’ur  Edgeworth,  and  I’ll  try  it  in  a  * 
good  pipe.  | 

My  name . | 

My  street  address .  j 

And  the  1 

town  and  state .  j 

Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come  !  W5  I 


Touring  to  Florida 

J.  G.  asks  about  touring  to  Florida.  I 
have  toured  twice,  one  eight  years  ago 
when  roads  were  very  bad  where  there 
happened  to  be  any  roads,  and  then  again 
three  years  ago  when  roads  were  very 
much  improved. 

You  do  not  need  very  much  equipment 
in  the  way  of  camping,  but  have  plenty 
of  blankets.  Many  tine  road-stands  will 
provide  you  with  plenty  to  eat  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  We  found  that  it  cost  18 
cents  a  mile  for  three  people  including 
rooms  at  night.  It  would  be  folly  to  try 
the  camping  idea  in  Winter.  The  first 
time  we  toured  we  left  January  1,  and 
it  was  very  cold  until  we  reached  South¬ 
ern  Georgia.  The  last  time*  we  toured 
we  left  Central  New  York  on  December 
12,  and  it  was  down  to  zero  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  Southern  Pines,  and  our  radia¬ 
tor  froze  for  the  first  time  in  that  sea¬ 
son.  The  climatic  conditions  are  perfect 
in  Southern  Florida,  say  Palm  Beach  or 
below,  but  in  the  northern  section  I  have 
been  cold  for  weeks,  and  as  there  are  few 
stoves  or  furnaces  one  is  just  naturally 
cold. 

One  can  buy  the  finest  things  to  eat  in 
Florida,  and  restaurants  are  excellent. 
I  could  always  get  meals  more  reason¬ 
ably  than  in  the  North.  The  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  good.  I  have  a  recent 
letter  from  one  of  my  northern  friends, 
now  in  Florida,  and  lie  says  that  small 
cottages  and  apartments  are  $10  to  $25  a 
month  rent,  furnished,  in  Lake  Worth,  a 
suburb  of  West  Palm  Beach.  I  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  go  unless  he  had 
enough  money  to  live  on  and  come  home 
in  the  Spring ;  then  if  he  did  get  work 
that  would  be  extra.  Florida  is  a  play¬ 
ground  and  an  outdoor  sanitarium,  not  a 
workshop.  I  have  been  eight  Winters 
and  it  has  cost  me  $500  a  season  and  up. 
This  means  of  course  that  I  played  and 
had  the  best  of  everything,  traveled  to 
different  points  in  the  State  and  did  not 
work.  I  like  the  east  coast  from  Palm 
Beach  south.  Lake  Worth  being  my 
favorite  city.  The  people  there  are  most¬ 
ly  farmers  from  the  North,  and  are  very 
congenial.  There  is  always  something 
doing  for  tourists. 

As  to  Florida  agriculture,  I  have  plant¬ 
ed  various  seeds  in  “that  white  sand” 
and  I  will  say  that  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  grow  and  mature  with  a  surprising 
rapidity.  All  that  I  did  was  water  them. 
The  weeds  grow  very  slowly  and  the  sand 
never  packs  hard.  West  of  Palm  Beach 
I  have  seen  more  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetables  on  the  muck  soils  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  North.  Occasionally  the 
rains  and  frost- will  kill  everything  so  it 
is  not  all  roses.  Speaking  of  roses  the 
sand  will  grow  beautiful  roses  if  any 
care  is  given  them,  and  violets  are  preva¬ 
lent.  I  paid  75  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs, 
and  the  backyard  fanciers  get  a  fine  pro¬ 
duction,  and  feed  is  only  slightly  higher 
there  than  here.  Fowls  sold  at  40  cents 
a  pound.  I  made  a  profit  of  $1  per  hen 
in  four  months,  so  you  see  it  can  be  done. 
Diseases  and  mites  are  the  hardest  things 
to  fight  and  I  suppose  some  losses  would 
be  experienced  in  Summer  months.  I 
never  saw  little  chicks  raised  any  easier 
than  in  Lake  Worth.  They  seemed  to 
absorb  that  Florida  sunshine  and  be  just 
full  of  vitality.  This  Florida  sunshine 
idea  has  never  been  over-advertised,  but 
the  agriculture  in  some  cases  has  been. 
Prices  are  not  always  as  stable  as  they 
are  here  in  New  York.  But  I  have  met 
one  man  who  bought  an  $80,000  hotel  on 
money  he  made  raising  tomatoes  near 
Miami.  A  lad  of  21  years  told  me  he 
had  four  acres  of  tomatoes  one  year  and 
made  $3,500,  so  the  next  years  he  put  in 
13  acres  and  they  were  drowned  out  and 
his  loss  was  $2,000.  so  you  see  it’s  the 
breaks  that  count  down  there. 

Dairying  is  the  most  certain,  but  has 
its  limitations.  I  have  seen  beautiful 
pasture  there  in  January,  but  this  was 
sowed  Italian  rye  and  only  lasts  a  year. 
The  natural  pasture  is  very  limited  and 
produces  small,  poor  stock  (dried  beef  on 
hoof).  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  the  sand 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  well  worth  go¬ 
ing  after. 

I  milked  cows  near  Jacksonville  which 
gave  60  to  70  lbs.  a  day,  and  their  milk- 
retailed  at  25  cents  a  quart.  Figure  it 
out.  a.  w.  H. 

New  York. 


Holding  Child  for  Unpaid 
Board 

A  girl  was  married  when  16  years  old. 
A  year  later  her  husband  was  killed  in 
an  accident,  leaving  his  wife  and  child, 
three  months  old.  After  her  husband’s 
death  she  lived  with  her  mother  and 
worked  in  the  shop  and  her  mother  took 
care  of  the  child.  The  wages  she  earned 
were  around  $15  a  week.  This  she  turned 
over  to  her  mother  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  dollars  she  had  for  her  own  per¬ 
sonal  use.  She  continued  this  until  she 
married  again.  She  has  been  married  two 
years.  The  child  is  now  nine  years  old. 
She  wants  her  child,  but  her  mother  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  it  to  her  until  she  has  paid 
board  for  the  child  for  the  last  nine  years. 
Tier  present  husband  agreed  to  take  the 
child  when  they  were  married,  but  has 
failed  to  do  so,  and  says  she  cannot  have 
her.  l.  G. 

Connecticut. 

One  cannot  imprison  a  child  for  board 
bill,  but  if  the  husband  does  not  wish  to 
take  the  child,  where  will  it  go?  The 
Present  husband  is  not  liable  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  child.  Perhaps  the  child  will 
be  better  cared  for  with  the  wife’s  mother. 

N.  T. 


A  fine,  well-kept  farm . . 


kept  fit  with  Ethyl 


YOUR  automotive  equipment,  in  these  days,  is  just  as 
important  to  successful,  economical  farming  as  any¬ 
thing  else  you  buy. 

Use  Ethyl  Gasoline  and  get  the  most  out  of  it.  With 
Ethyl,  you  run  less  in  second,  which  saves  fuel.  There  is 
less  wear  and  tear,  less  engine  strain,  which  slows  up 
depreciation  and  reduces  repair  bills.  There’s  less  frequent 
lay-up  for  carbon  removal,  which  saves  time  and  money. 

And  in  those  small,  old  cars  (''mud  cars”)  used  for 
rough  going,  Ethyl  makes  just  as  much  difference  as  it 
does  in  new,  more  expensive  cars. 

Ethyl  improves  the  performance  of  any  gasoline  engine 
because  it  is  good  gasoline  plus  the  Ethyl  anti-knock 
compound  developed  by  General  Motors  Research 
Laboratories  to  make  gasoline  a  better  motor  fuel. 

Look  for  the  familiar  Ethyl  emblem.  It  represents  a 
premium  fuel  that  is  a  real  economy. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  New  York  City 


Wherever  you  drive — whatever  the  oil  company’s  name  or  brand 
associated  with  it — any  pump  bearing  the  Ethyl  emblem  represents 
quality  gasoline  of  anti-knock  rating  sufficiently  high  to  "knock  out 
that  'knock’”  in  cars  of  ordinary  compression  and  to  develop  the 
additional  power  of  the  new  high-compression  models. 

The  active  ingredient  now  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  tetraethyl  lead . 


ETHYL 

GASOLINE  .... 


Knocks  out  that  "knock” 
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Vines  for  Beauty 

The  rich  green  foliage  of  some  thrifty 
growing  vine  is  the  loveliest  sort  of 
background  against  which  to  plant  a 
colorful  garden.  These  days,  with  the 
increase  of  traflic  through  our  once  quiet 
country  roads  and  village  streets,  and  the 
constant  shifting  of  routes,  regardless  of 
location  of  property,  bringing  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  to  our  very  doorstep,  often 
a  wall  or  a  leafy  screen  of  vines  is  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  a  bit  of  outdoor 
privacy. 

Though  the  addition  of  vines  lends  en¬ 
chantment  and  privacy  to  our  surround¬ 
ings  there  must  be  cleverness  in  planning 
and  planting  the  right  vine  for  the  right 
spot.  There  is  magic  in  the  beautiful 
Virginia  creeper ;  it  will  glorify  and  con¬ 
ceal  the  walls  of  a  garage  or  outbuild¬ 
ing,  from  early  Summer  until  late  Au¬ 
tumn,  or  furnish  an  attractive  boundary 
line,  or  convert  some  gaunt  old  tree  trunk 
into  a  monument  of  loveliness.  Its  rapid 
growth,  and  rich  green  foliage  during 
the  Summer,  changing  to  crimson  and 
bronze  in  Autumn,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  screening  vines  for 
covering  pergolas,  porches  and  Summer 
houses.  A  little  cultivating  will  add  still 
more  to  the  growth  and  beauty  of  this 
vine,  and  after  the  first  year's  planting 
there  is  no  limit  to  its  concealing  ability. 

For  a  charming  boundary  line  or  in¬ 
closure,  stretch  three  parallel  wires  from 
inconspicuous  posts,  set  firmly  in  the 
ground  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet ;  plant 
one  or  two  roots  of  Virginia  creeper  at 
the  base  of  each,  and  when  the  shoots 
begin  to  vine  train  them  up  the  posts. 
When  they  reach  the  wires,  snap  off  the 
tips  of  the  vines,  then  with  a  little  train¬ 
ing,  you  will  be  surprised  how  quickly 
the  clinging  arms  will  send  out  other 
shoots,  and  proceed  to  spread  rapidly  out 
over  the  wires.  By  the  second  year  after 
planting  you  'will  have  a  lovely  leafy 
hedge,  green  in  Summer  and  gorgeously 
crimson  in  Autumn.  A  little  judicious 
pruning  will  keep  the  arms  and  runners 
even  lengths.  I  have  seen  gardens  and 
lawns  completely  surrounded  with  these 
unique  vine  hedges. 

Any  wall  used  as  an  inclosure,  whether 
it  be  of  brick,  cement,  hollow  tile,  or  field 
stone,  will  be  more  attractive  with  the 
clinging  tendrils  of  some  beautiful  vine 
covering  its  surface  with  a  delightful 
green  tracery,  and  there  is  no  vine  that 
quite  equals  the  Boston  ivy  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  its  deep  green,  closely  overlapping- 
leaves,  like  the  Virginia  creeper,  turn 
a  rich  scarlet  in  the  Fall,  mingling  a 
dashing  note  of  color  with  the  more 
somber  hues  of  the  w-all  to  which  if  clings. 
The  kudzu  vine  is  also  excellent  for  cov¬ 
ering  porches  and  summer-houses ;  it  is 
a  perennial,  dying  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  Fall  in  the  North,  starting  new  shoots 
from  the  crowns  of  the  roots  in  the 
Spring.  Its  large  glossy  leaves,  not  af¬ 
fected  by  disease  or  insects,  growing- 
thick  along  the  stems  and  branches, 
make  a  perfect  thatch  of  green  from  June 
until  frost  comes. 

A  flowering  vine  adds  a  thrill  to  any 
landscape.  Among  the  hardy  varieties 
is  the  beautiful  silver  lace  vine  (Poly¬ 
gonum  Auberti),  which  is  one  of  the  most 
alluring  of  vines  with  its  dainty  green 
foliage  and  graceful  sprays  of  silver 
white  flowers,  blooming  throughout  a 
long  season.  The  trumpet  vine  grows 
very  rapidly,  too,  when  once  started,  and 
its  gay  orange-scarlet  blossoms  make  a 
brilliant  showing  during  the  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall  months.  Then  there  is 
the  Clematis  in  various  varieties,  and 
Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
Halliana),  sweet  scented  and  vigorous; 
practically  evergreen  in  some  sections. 
And  the  picturesque  Wisteria,  white  or 
purple,  is  very  hardy  and  lives  to  a  great 
age ;  von  can  train  it  to  climb  a  heavy 
wire  to  the  very  top  of  the  house  if  you 
like.  Still  another  flowering  vine  which 
makes  extremely  quick  growth,  though 
quite  different,  is  the  climbing  Hydrangea, 
it  clings  readily  to  brick  or  stone,  and  is 
very  beautiful  when  in  blossom. 

Annuals  are  more  responsive,  perhaps, 
than  the  hardy  vines,  especially  if  one 
is  in  a  hurry  to  cover  or  screen  some¬ 
thing  objectionable;  like,  for  instance,  a 
pile  of  old  lumber  that  has  been  a  blot 
on  an  otherwise  lovely  landscape,  beyond 
your  power  to  erase,  or  a  junked  car  left 
to  the  mercies  of  the  elements  that  con¬ 
fronts  you  so  despairingly  whenever  you 
look  from  your  favorite  kitchen  window. 
For  this  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
Japanese  variegated  hop;  it  grows  rapid¬ 
ly  without  coaxing,  making  a  dense 
screening  mass  early  in  the  season. 
Though  the  blossoms  are  inconspicuous, 
its  variegated  leaves  are  strikingly  beau¬ 
tiful.  For  an  attractive  screen,  easily 
improvised,  drive  two  tall  posts  in  the 
ground,  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  or  farther 
if  necessary,  secure  a  piece  of  heavy  wire 
netting,  about  six  feet  high,  _  to  fit  the 
space  between  the  posts,  and  fasten  it  at 
each  end  to  them;  stretching  it  well  as 
you  fasten  it,  else  it  may  sag  when  the 
vines  become  thick  and  heavy.  \a  ork 
the  soil  a  little  along  the  length  of  the 
wire,  and  plant  a  half  ounce  of  Japanese 
variegated  hop  seed.  Do  this  early,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  goes,  you  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  result. 

Many  of  the  climbing  beans  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  for  quick  growth  and  brilliant 
coloring  there  is  nothing  quite  like  the 
scarlet  runner.  It  is  lovely  for  all  sorts 
of  spots.  It  can  be  trained  to  sprawl 
over  the  ash  pit  or  scramble  up  the 
clothes  reel  with  charming  negligence, 
even  making  a  delightful  green  and  scar¬ 
let  wall  of  your  chicken  run  fence.  Morn¬ 
ing-glories,  common  and  Japanese,  make 


a  lovely  screening  vine,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  moonflowe.r  grows  so  rapidly  that  it 
often  reaches  a  height  of  20  to  30  ft.  in 
a  single  season.  Then  there  is  the  cypress 
vine  with  its  lovely  scarlet  and  white 
blossoms,  the  cardinal  climber,  and  the 
hyacinth  bean,  Darkness  with  purple 
flowers  and  Daylight,  white;  their  broad 
leaves  afford  shade  and  make  a  tine 
screen  for  sunny  windows.  This  grows 
very  rapidly,  too,  reaching  a  height  of 
from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

For  a  decorative  motive,  good-looking 
trellises  make  a  charming  addition  to  a 
house  when  covered  with  some  lovely 
flowering  vine.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
may  take  the  place  of  awnings,  and  for 
a  trellis  over  a  sunny  window  or  porch 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  handsome 
hardy  Dutchman's  pipe;  its  large  deep 
green  leaves  are  so  closely  and  evenly 
laid  that  the  sun  cannot,  penetrate  them. 
Its  quaint  brownish  flowers  resemble 
miniature  pipes.  A  white  lattice  garden 
fence,  cut  by  an  arched  gateway,  gar¬ 
landed  with  Dorothy  Perkins  or  a  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler,  is  a  gladsome  sight  flar¬ 
ing  the  early  Summer  months,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  well  eared- 
for  rose  arbor. 

Every  garden  should  have  grapevines ; 
they  can  be  trained  to  grace  almost  any 
spot,  up  the  side  of  a  building,  over 
trellises,  summer-house  and  pergolas, 
and  they  make  a  splendid  background 
for  a  flower  garden. 

Then  there  is  the  cultivated  bitter¬ 


sweet,  that  rambles  over  banks  and  walls 
quite  as  if  it  were  wild.  Its  clusters  of 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  followed  in 
Autumn  by  brilliant  red  berries  Avith 
orange  capsules  that  make  charming- 
everlastings  for  Winter  decorations.  The 
matrimony  vine,  with  its  bunches  of  rich 
lavender  floAA’crs,  fragrant  and  dainty, 
during  the  Smmer,  in  Autumn  the  vines 
are  covered  with  gay  scarlet  berries  that 
last  all  Winter,  making  a  daring  bit  of 
color  against  a  Winter  background  of 
ice  and  siioav.  bosamond  rami' man. 


Cost  of  Well  Drilling 

As  I  have  just  had  quite  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  having  a  well  drilled  I  thought 
I  would  Avrite  Avhat  such  a  Avell  costs  in 
NeAv  York  State.  My  Avell  Avas  drilled 
85  ft.  deep ;  has  6-in.  pipe  casing  to  rock 
which  Avas  nearly  60  ft.,  which  cost  $4 
a  foot.  The  remainder  Avas  in  rock  at 
$2.50  a  foot,  as  it  does  not  have  to  be 
cased. 

We  got  an  artesian  Avell  that  flows  a 
Avonderful  stream  all  the  time.  We  never 
have  to  pump  it.  We  piped  it  in  our 
house  and  the  overfloAV  goes  to  the  barn, 
which  is  loAver  than  our  house,  so  A\re 
were  able  to  install  drinking  cups  in  our 
cow  stable  and  it  AA’orks  fine.  The  Avhole 


outfit  cost  us  about  $385,  but  we  would 
consider  it  worth  $1,000  more  to  our 
farm.  We  did  not  have  to  board  men 
or  furnish  anything  as  that  was  their 
price  including  pipe  and  all  work.  Of 
course  everyone  doesn’t  get  a  floAving  well. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  p.  e.  g. 


School  Children  Doing 
Janitor  Work 

Can  teachers  of  rural  schools  compel 
children  of  10  to  12  years  of  age  to 
sweep  schoolhouse  and  do  other  janitor 
Avork  ?  F.  G. 

We  do  not  know  that  teachers  can 
compel  children  to  sweep  schoolhouses  and 
do  similar  work,  but  this  is  often  done 
Avhere  a  janitor  is  not  regularly  employed 
in  the  district.  In  cases  Ave  have  ob¬ 
served  it  has  been  rather  a  piece  of  good 
will  Avork  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  with 
the  consent  of  the  parents,  the  idea  being- 
helping  make  things  go  as  smoothly  and 
economically  as  possible.  Of  course,  a 
teacher  avIio  starts  in  an  arbitrary  way 
to  make  the  children  do  all  sorts  of 
things  of  this  kind,  might  easily  become 
quite  unjust  as  AA’ell  as  obnoxious  to  the 
district. 


the  sort  of  tire  that  makes  you  say 

that  was  money  well  spent! 


Copyright  1930,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Inc. 


ANY  car  could  welcome  the  per- 
u  formance  of  a  Pathfinder  Tire. 
It  has  a  dependable  way  of  rolling 
out  mileage;  it’s  just  as  stout  and 
tough  as  it  looks  to  be. 

At  the  time  you  pick  it  out,  you’ll 
probably  be  interested  to  see  that  the 
greatest  name  in  rubber  is  on  the 
side-wall.  Its  full  name  is  Goodyear 
Pathfinder.  And  you’ll  probably  be 
glad  to  know  it’s  built 
with  that  famous  cord 
material.  Supertwist. 


But  once  that  tire  is  on  your  car — 
you’ll  not  need  to  look  any  farther 
than  your  speedometer  to  be  proud 
of  the  judgment  which  told  you  to 
buy  it. 

The  best  news  is  saved  for  the 
last  —  and  that  is  price .  Low?  It’s 
hard  to  find  a  lower !  Goodyear 
dealers  everywhere  feature  Path¬ 
finder  prices,  because  they  know 
when  you  see  one  of 
these  tires  you’ll  want 
to  buy  it. 


A  QUALITY  TIRE 
WITHIN  THE  REACH 
OF  ALL 


A  hardy  pathfinder  was  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  dared  to  do  what  other  men 
said  was  impossible.  Mankind  has  benefited 
immensely  by  his  daring. 


Pathfinder  Tires  today  are  worthy  of  the 
two  names  they  bear  —  " Goodyear”  and 
" Pathfinder ”.  In  them  you  will  discover  a 
great  new  measure  of  value  at  an  attrac¬ 
tively  low  price. 
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With  a  BARKER  a  hoy  or  girl  can  tend  a 
big  garden.  Easy  and  swift  as  running  a 
lawnmower. 

“I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER,”  wrote  Thug.  S.  Sherman,  Half¬ 
way,  Mich.  “When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  boy  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from  his 
grandson.  The  lad  said  'nothing  doing,’  as 
he  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day  now. 
So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more,  for  my 
dad." 

Nowadays,  with  roadside  markets,  it  pays 
to  have  a  big  garden.  Especially  with  a 
BARKER  it  pays  to  grow  a  big  garden. 
“BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER  USED.” 
Gets  close  to  the  plants;  has  leaf-guards. 
In  the  same  operation  it  works  the  surface 
into  a  level,  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch. 
Makes  finest  seedbed. 

FREE  The  BARKER  has  been  the  great 
nrtnif  faT°rite  for  2.5  years.  No  other  na- 
o UVA  chine  just  like  it.  Read  what  gar¬ 
den  growers  the  world  over  say  about  it.  Two 
models:  nine  different  sizes.  Brices  range  very 
low.  Shipping  charges  paid.  Write  for  our  free 
book  and  Special  Factory-to-User  offer.  A 
postcard  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  143  David  City,  Nebraska 


WORMS  or  INSECTS 

ARE  ALL  THE  SAME  TO  THE 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  gets  them  where  they  are. 

It  is  perfectly  balanced  and  easy  to  carry. 

Write  for  circular  and  mention  this  paper 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Free  Power  lor  Pumping 

■■■■■■■■■  1 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will  oper¬ 
ate  a  Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for  house, 
barn,  garden,  swimming  pool  or  fountain. 
No  fuel,  oil  or  electric  current  needed.  Can 
use  air  pressure  or  open  tank.  Our  rams 
are  hot-galvanized,  guaranteed  rust-proof. 
Write  for  full  information.  Rife  Hydraulic 
Mfg.  Co.,  90-D  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


HIOWS 

Seeds 
Cultivates 
MowsHay 
and Lawns 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK, 

l|Walking&  Riding  Equipments 

Free  Catalog-  Does  Belt  Work  ! 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  >2  _ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Aye.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


v 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


4'/2% 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  50,000 
depositors,  in  t  owns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred- 
i ted  to  our  thrift  y 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 

Mail  this  slip  today  bum  hi 

1 

1  National  Savings  Bank 


70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

•  Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book- 
.  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

*  World.” 


Name 


Address 


•  City  . . RNY 


•  The  Glorious  Annuals 

If  you  have  a  plot  of  ground,  a  spare 
corner,  or  flower  bed  that  wants  filling 
soon,  you  c-anuot  do  better  than  try  some 
of  the  beautiful  annuals  that  are  to  be 
had  today.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
though,  that  one  can  successfully  grow 
all  kinds  of  annuals  in  one  garden.  It 
all  depends  on  what  kind  of  soil  you 
have  and  also  the  situation,  but  neither 
of  these  factors  is  hard  to  surmount, 
for  there  are  hordes  of  annuals  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  soils  and  situations. 

Let  us  imagine  to  begin  with  that  you 
have  a  hot,  dry,  sandy  soil.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  to  grow?  Obviously  you 
won’t  start  by  choosing  subjects  that 
like  the  reverse.  One  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  is  the  wonderful  Dianthus  Heddewigi, 
and  all  its  brilliant  varieties ;  from  a 
packet  of  mixed  seed  you  will  get  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  some  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  fringed  petals,  others  single,  some 
double,  reds,  pinks,  rose  shades,  whites, 
blotched,  and  streaked.  They  grow  to  a 
height  of  a  foot  or  so,  and  seem  never 
to  tire  of  flowering.  Next  we  can  choose 
Eschscholtzia,  or  California  poppy,  an 
extremely  beautiful  and  obliging  plant. 
It  will  thrive,  and  thrive  well,  on  poor 
stony  soil,  however  dry ;  flowering  well 
where  few  other  plants  would  even  exist. 
Here  again  the  varieties  are  innumerable; 
they  can  be  had  in  all  colors ;  yellows, 
oranges,  rose,  white,  mauve,  crimson. 

The  Verbenas  are  all  eminently  suit¬ 
able  for  planting  in  warm,  sandy  soils. 
They  ai’e  very  easy  to  grow  and  will 
flower  right  through  the  Summer.  From 
a  packet  of  mixed  seed,  a  brilliant  array 
of  colors  can  be  obtained,  especially  as 
regards  pinks  and  scarlets.  Verbena 
venosa,  although  a  perennial,  and  grown 
as  such  in  Europe,  will  do  very  well  from 
seed  treated  as  an  annual.  All  the  Ver¬ 
benas,  including  V.  venosa,  are  fine  for 
bedding,  and  will  also  provide  cut  bloom. 
V.  venosa  is  mauve. 

Here  are  a  few  more  delightful  an¬ 
nuals  that  can  be  grown  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess  on  light,  warm  soils :  Phlox  Dnim- 
mondi,  Portulaca,  single  and  double,  Cos¬ 
mos,  single  and  double,  Centaurea  cyanus, 
the  blue  cornflower.  Calendula  or  English 
marigold,  Calliopsis  Drummondi,  Zin¬ 
nias — all  in  wonderful  varieties,  Agera- 
tum,  “Little  Blue  Star,”  and  Gypsophila 
elegans. 

If  the  soil  in  your  garden  is  heavier, 
a  nice  friable  loam,  it  will  of  course  be 
more  retentive  of  water  and  thus  you 
will  be  able  to  grow  many  more  subjects 
that  will  not  succeed  on  a  dry,  sandy  soil. 
First  and  foremost  you  can  try  some  of 
the  queen  of  annuals,  the  sweet  pea. 
Sweet  peas  need  more  attention  than 
most  annuals  if  success  with  them  is  de¬ 
sired.  Cultivate  deeply,  enrich  the  soil 
with  humus,  do  not  grow  them  in  full 
sun,  sow  in  pots,  singly,  in  February  un¬ 
der  glass,  harden  off  in  a  cold-frame  in 
March,  and  plant  out  after  frosts.  There 
is  a  lot  more  in  sweet  pea  culture  than 
in  these  few  remarks,  but  they  will  help 
you  a  good  deal.  Then  you  can  go  in 
for  the  sweet  smelling  stocks,  the  highly- 
colored  pansies,  Shirley  poppies,  annual 
asters,  larkspurs,  Clarkia,  Nemesia, 
Nigella,  Myosotis,  annual  scabious,  and 
many  others. 

The  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  where 
they  are  intended  to  bloom,  and  thinned 
out.  Many  gardeners  advocate  this  prac¬ 
tice  and  no  doubt  it  is  well  sought,  where 
there  are  no  facilities  for  sowing  boxes 
and  transplanting.  '  But  if  you  have  the 
facilities,  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  I  think 
it  a  most  wasteful  plan.  If  handled  with 
care  annuals  such  as  Gypsophila  elegans 
and  Shirley  poppies  can  be  transplanted 
with  ease.  Sow  your  seeds  during  March 
in  shallow  boxes,  well  covered  and  filled 
with  a  lig-ht  open  compost.  Before  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  water  the  boxes  thoroughly 
with  boiling  water.  This  kills  weed  seeds 
and  insects.  Allow  the  soil  to  cool,  and 
then  sow  your  seeds  thinly,  after  sifting 
a  little  fine  soil  on  top.  Do  not  cover 
very  small  seeds  at  all — just  gently  press 
them  into  the  soil.  Cover  the  seed  boxes 
with  newspaper  and  the  seed  should  be 
up  before  any  further  watering  is  neces¬ 
sary.  When  the  seedlings  are  fairly  large 
(four  or  more  leaves)  they  can  be  pricked 
off  into  boxes,  or  if  large  quantities  are 
required  it  is  better  to  prick  them  out 
in  cold  frames.  If  you  desire  you  can 
sow  the  seeds  in  drills  in  a  cold  frame 
with  quite  good  results.  When  the  seeds 
have  germinated  in  the  boxes  do  not  over¬ 
do  the  water ;  otherwise  you  will  soon 
lose  them  through  “damping-off.”  But 
don’t  be  too  fussy  with  your  seeds  of  an¬ 
nuals;  you  will  probably  kill  them  with 
kindness.  For  instance,  some  people  say 
that  every  seed  box  and  pan  should  be 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  which 
should  be  carefully  wiped  each  morning ; 
all  very  good  advice  for  the  raising  of 
rare  and  difficult-to-grow  plants,  and  for 
such  subjects  as  fern  spores,  but  entirely 
unnecessary  for  the  robust-growing  an¬ 
nuals. 

You  may  germinate  your  seeds  in  a 
temperature  between  55  and  60  degrees, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  up  remove  to  a 
cooler  spot  and  finally  plant  them  out 
when  the  last  frosts  have  come  and  gone. 
When  you  plant  out  give  them  plenty  of 
room;  the  same  rule  applies  to  thinning 
out  of  seed  sown  outside,  and  water  in 
after  planting.  John  birkentall. 

New  York. 


'Time  to  begin  thinking 
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While  You  Are  Spraying  Now  for  Scale, 
Mite  and  Aphid  Control,  Plan  to  Meet 
the  Later  Inroads  of  Mr.  Codling  Moth 

HIS  destructive  larva  is  the  apple 
and  pear  growers’ greatest  enemy. 
Get  your  supply  of  Grasselli  Arsenate 
of  Lead  and  Casein  Spreader  now 
and  be  prepared  to  apply  these  im¬ 
portant  codling  moth  sprays  at  the  correct  time. 

Grasselli  Spray  Materials  are  certified  as  to  quality 
and  uniformity  and  are  preferred  by  many  of  the 
leading  growers.  For  prompt  service,  there’s  a 
Grasselli  dealer  near  you  — if  not,  write  us. 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Founded  1839 


GRASSELLI  GRADE 
Arsenate  of  Lead  —  Lime  Sulphur  —  Casein  Spreader 
and  a  Complete  Line  of  Dust  Mixtures 


Grasselli  Grade 

CA  Standard  Afield  ‘High  forQJ  ‘Years 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  coat  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban* 
homes, road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers.  Does 4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg. Co. ,123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

CLASS  -  ,  SI. 30  Per  Boa 

Depl.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Right  off  the  Jpress 

h/Rsr  Mulch  Paper 


Y, 


ours  in  return  for  the  coupon 


THE  story  of  Gator-Hide,  the 
Miracle  Paper,  told  in  a 
new  book  that  is  actually  the 
world’sfirst  Mulch  Paper  Plant- 
ing  Manual.  Every  planter 
should  read  it.  Every  planter 
MAY  read  it,  just  by  mailing 
the  coupon.  Don’t  delay  an- 


umer  minute. 


man  1  w  u  A. 


Cato 

Mulch 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


-Hide 

P aper 


coupon  now. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  F5 
100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


$3.50to$7.00  per  roll. 

In  Canada,  slightly  higher. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division 

Dept.  445  100 East 42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  booklet, “The  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper  and  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Pap'er 
Planting  Manual,”  and  tell  me  where  1  can 
secure  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
in  this  territory. 


This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in  the  37  states  east  of 
Colorado  and  in  Canada  east  of  Saskalcheivan  under 
the  patents  of  Charles  F.  Eckart,  the  inventor  of  mulch 
paper,  which  are  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


My  Dealer  is. 


My  Name  is _ _ _ _ 

My  Address _ _ 

•aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaai 
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April  12,  1930 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  3,  1930. 

MILK 

April  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.78%  ;  2B, 
$2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  .that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $o.l  t  ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy .  .$0.38  @$0.38% 


I 


@ 


@ 


Extra,  92  score . 37% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .35 

Seconds  . 32 

Lower  grades . 30 

idles . 26 

Packing  stock . 25 

Renovated  . 31 

Sweet  fancy . 40 

Extra  , . 39 

Firsts . 35 

Seconds . 32 

Centralized1  . 33 

CHEESE 

State  fiats  held,  special. $0.25 

Fancy  . . 

Average  run . 22 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . .  .18 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  .  .$0.33  @$0.34 


37% 

.37 

.34 

.31 

.30 

.26 

.32 

.40% 

•39% 

■38% 

.34 

.37 


@$0.26 
.24 
@  .23 

@  .18% 


Average  extras 


.30  @ 


Extra  firsts  . 28  @! 

Firsts . 27  %@ 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  ..  .30  @ 

Mixed  colors  . 28%  @ 

Gathered  best  . 27  @ 

Fair  to  good . 23  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


.31 

.29 

.27% 

.36 

.33 

.29 

.26 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Hothouse  broilers  . 

.  .  .23  @ 

.  .  .30  @ 

..  .17@ 

u.ott 

.30 

.50 

.23 

..  .27  @ 

.31 

.20 

.42 

_LUrKt*Jfe - iULllfe  . 

.40 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

EowK  lb  . 

RABBITS 

.  .$0.31  @$0.32 

Chickens  . 

. .  .26  @ 

. .  ,14@ 

.35 

.15 

.  .  .18  @ 

.20 

.  .  .16  @ 

.18 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.27 

LIVE  STOCK 

IX- 100  lbs . : : : :  :$1e:ool$1llo 

o'ws . ::::: .  e.oo@  8.25 

to  good  .  12.00®  13.00 

Sheen  .  8-50@  9.50 

I  ambs  '  .  10.004/  10.2o 

Hogs .  10.00@  n’25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $^-^@$0.18 

Good  to  choice  ......  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  9;^|12;S 

V  Uiib  •••••_ .  n  AA 

Lam  bs. 

Steers, 

Bulls  ■ 

Cows  . 


h'eau"  .  6.00@10.00 

100  lbs.' . 21.00@23.00 


.13.50( 

,15.50( 


14.00 

17.00 


L.  I. 
In 


POTATOES 

150  lbs . $l-50@$4-25 


bulk,  180  lbs. 


4.00@  5.25 


4.75 

4.00 

5.00 

4.00 


Me.,  in  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 2.00^ 

Canada,  150  lbs .  o'rnfl 

iirmuda  bb  .  5.00@12.50 

Flodda  bbl  .  2.50@  9.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu  2 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

doz . 


.75  @ 
1.50@ 


(O 

2.10 


.$3.00  @$7.50 


but 


bbl. 


2.50@ 
2.00  @ 
1.50@ 

i'.00( 

1 .00  @ 
1.50  @ 
5. 75@ 
1.754/ 


Asparagus, 

Beets,  bu. 

Cabbage,  new, 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz . 

Dandelions,  bu.  . 

Eggplants,  bu.  .  • 

Horseradish,  Mo. 

Kale,  bbl.  ... - 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lima  beans,  bu .  --WW 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsnips,  but  . 

ppas  bu .  3.50@ 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu.  . .  o'4aO 

^Stringbeans,  bu . 

“Watercress,  100  bchs . _.00@ 

dried  bean  s — J o  b  b  ing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.00@$10.25 

p„„  6.75@  7.00 

Red  kidney' . ™.00@  10.25 

White  kidney  . 

Imported  . fU.-t>( 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . ^o'ka^^v’aa 

Greenings  . 

York  Imp . 

Strawberries,  qt . -0@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

,Hfi.  2°-.  i  ;%■?*!. :: :  ;$lool*i:«o 


3.00 

3.75 

2.00 

2.25 
1.50 
2.00 
5.00 

6.25 

2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
7.00 

2.75 

1.50 
8.00 
4.00 
2.00 

1.25 
8  00 

2.50 


10.25 

12.50 

11.00 


9.50 

7.00 

.75 


No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . . 

Straw  rye . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  Northern  Spring 

Corn,  No,  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


14.00@  22.00 
14.00@  22.00 
16.00@  17.00 
14.00@  15.00 


.$1.28% 
.  1.29% 
.  1.03 
.  .56% 

.  .73% 

■  -75% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46 @  .47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45@  .50 

Gathered . 40@  .44 

Fowls,  lb . 45  @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40  @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Strawberries,  qt . 404/'  .80 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Green  peas,  lb . 30@  .35 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.) 

Asparagus,  one  of  the  principal  Spring  vege¬ 
tables,  was  in  plentiful  supply  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  during  the  past  few  days.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  California  were  heavy,  and  the 
movement  out  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
showed  a  slight  increase.  The  market  held  up 
fairly  well  under  the  increase  in  receipts,  due 
principally  to  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
demand.  California  crates  of  very  large  green 
-‘grass”  sold  at  $6  to  $7,  with  medium  at  $4.50 
to  $0,  and  small  at  $3.75  to  $4.50.  South 
Carolina  crates  of  large  green  “grass”  sold  at 
$5  to  $6;  with  the  smaller  sizes  down  to  $2.50 
to  $3.  The  market  for  snap  beans  held  steady 
ai  $5  to  $0  for  fancy  Refugees,  and  $4  to  $5 
for  fair  quality  wax  beans.  Beets  and  carrots 
were  mostly  from  Texas  and  the  market  held 
about  steady.  The  cabbage  market  eased  off 
slightly  from  the  high  figures  of  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks.  Old  stock  was  mostly  made  up 
of  imported  stock  from  Holland,  and  baskets 
weighing  approximately  100  lbs.  sold  at  $4.50 
to  $4.75,  with  poorer  stock  down  to  $4.  New 
pointed  type  cabbage  from  Florida  sold'  well  at 
$3  to  $3.50  a  half-barrel  hamper,  whije  Texas 
round  type  brought  around  $4.75  to  $5.  Some 
good  quality  Arizona  lettuce  was  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  sold  at  much  better  figures  than  Cali¬ 
fornia  offerings  which  was  rather  ordinary  in 
quality.  Crates  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads  of 
Arizona  Iceberg  ranged  from  $3.35  to  $3.75, 
while  California  averaged  $2.50.  Southern  stock 
was  dull,  as  the  season  in  Florida  is  about  over, 
and  South  Carolina  shipments  are  as  yet  rather 
light.  The  demand  for  onions  showed  some  im¬ 
provement  and  the  market  was  stronger.  Yel¬ 
lows  from  various  States  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50  a 
100  lbs.  Texas  spinach  was  in  lighter  supply 
and  the  market  showed  a  slight  improvement. 
The  quality  of  the  offerings  was  considerably 
better  and  met  a  ready  demand.  Texas  Savoy 
brought  90c  to  $1,  while  Norfolk  bushel  baskets 
sold  at  75  to  90c.  Tomatoes  were  rather  dull, 
and  Florida  6’s  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3  a  crate  for 
fancy  wrapped  and  turning  fruit.  Most  offer¬ 
ings  were  from  Mexico,  with  some  receipts  from 
Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  Turnip  greens 
sold  at  firm  prices  and  the  market  for  broc¬ 
coli  was  strong.  Rhubarb  was  in  heavier  supply 
and  the  market  eased  off.  Radishes  met  a  fair- 
lv  good  demand  and  brought  $1.50  to  $2  a 
bushel  hamper  for  red  varieties  from  South 
Carolina.  The  sweet  potato  market  showed 
some  improvement  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  price  level  advanced. 

B°st  New  Jersev  yellows  and  reds  in  %-bu. 
baskets  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50,  with  a  few  sales 
higher.  Maryland  and  Delaware  yellows  in 
bushel  hampers  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  The  old 
potato  market  held  about  steady,  with  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Maine  Green  Mountains 
brought  $2.05  to  $2.75  per  100  lbs.,  while  Penn- 
sylvania  round  whites  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3.  New 
stock  was  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market 
was  lower.  Florida  doable  head  barrels  of 
Spaulding  Rose  sold  at  $8.50  to  $9,  while  No. 
2’s  were  mostly  $0.50  to  $7. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  steady  during  the  past 
week.  Receipts  were  heavier  but  the  movement 
into  storage  took  care  of  the  surplus  that  would 
otherwise  accumulate.  Demand  was  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  for  fancy  large  eggs  for  the  Easter  trade. 
The  lower  priced  marks  were  also  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  the  breaking  trade.  Receipts  for  the 
week  ending  March  29.  totaled  47.504  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  42.039  eases  the  week  previous  and 
51,073  cases  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
1929.  Receipts  since  January  1  have  equaled 
397  330  cases  compared  with  363,186  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  1929.  The  cold  storage 
movement  is  now  opening  up  quite  freely  and 
during  the  week  there  were  4,226  cases  put  in 
storage.  Total  storage  stocks  equaled  3  a,  568 
cases  on  March  31,  compared  with  1,174  cases 
in  storage  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  held  steady  at  28c,  while  fresh 
firsts  remained  unchanged  at  26c.  Fresh  sec¬ 
onds  met  a  fair  demand  at  slightly  lower  prices 
selling  at  24  to  24%c  a  dozen.  The  storage 
deal  was  quite  active  and  storage  packed  firsts 
brought  28  to  28%c;  while  firsts  sold  at  27  to 

^Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light  and  the 
market  ruled  firm.  Fancy  fat  fowls  were  in 
demand  and  sold  well  at  29  to  30c  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  sale  up  to  33c.  Leghorns  were  steady 
at  26  to  27c  for  fancy  and  23  to  25c  for  ordi¬ 
nary.  Chickens  were  of  rather  irregular  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  market  was  hard  to  determine. 
Fancy  Winter  chickens  sold  at  35  to  37c,  while 
roasting  chickens,  weighing  over  5  lbs.  were 
firm  at  32  to  33c.  Broilers  were  rather  slow  at 
40  to  41c,  for  Plymouth  Rocks,  while  Leghorns 
were  slow  at  36  to  37c.  Fancy  White  Pekin 
ducks  met  a  fair  demand  at  26  to  27c,  while 
Muscovvs  were  steady  at  25  to  27c. 

The  demand  for  fresh-killed  poultry  was  quite 
active  and  the  market  was  firm  for  good  qual¬ 
ity  birds.  Fowls  were  in  light  supply  and  sold 
well  at  31  to  32c.  Chickens  were  in  small  sup¬ 
ply  and  moved  fairly  well  at  23  to  26c.  with 
most  of  the  supply  made  up  of  staggy  birds. 
Old  roosters  were  steady. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Top  grade  hay  continued  to  move  well  and 
the  market  was  firm.  As  usual  very  little  of 
the  total  supply  could  be  classified  as  top 
grade  and  the  market  for  the  undergrades  was 
slow  and  dull.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  at  $18.50, 
■with  a  few  sales  of  No.  1  up  to  $22  a  ton. 
Sample  was  slow  at  $13.  The  straw  market 
was  quiet.  Best  quality  straight  rye  straw 
sold  at  $16  to  $18  a  ton.  and  No.  1  wheat  was 
mostly  $12.50  to  $13.  J,  M.  F. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  in  most  produce  are  holding  about 
steady.  Maple  sugar  and  syrup  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  23c;  longhorn,  23  to 
24c;  brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  ,30c;  limburger, 
33c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  32c;  grade 
A,  30  to  31c;  grade  B,  29c;  grade  C,  26c; 
nearby  at  mark,  24  to  27c;  western,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  27 
to  31c;  chickens,  30  to  33c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  25  to  28c;  springers,  22 
io  2Sc;  broilers,  40  to  42c;  old  roosters,  20c; 
ducks,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win.  King,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Greening,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Wealthy,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Rome  Beauty,  $3  to  $3.25;  McIntosh, 
$3.50  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  150-lb.  sack,  $3.75  to  $4.40; 
Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  sweets,  Md.,  crate, 
$1.85  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$7:  medium,  $7.50;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  100-lb.  sack,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor, 
keg,  $4.50  to  $5;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to  $7;  Fla., 
$4.50  to  $7.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  one-doz.  bcb., 
$3  to  $6;  beans,  green  and  wax,  Fla.,  hamper, 
$3.50  to  $4.50';  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery, 
doz.,  80c  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  2-aoz.  bskt.,  $3.75 
to  $4.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5; 
endive,  lb.,  25c;  esearole,  Tex.,  crate,  $3.25; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $8.50:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  65 
to  75c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.35  to  $1.55; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  peas,  Cal.,  crate, 
$7.25  to  $7.50;  peppers,  Fla.,  hamper,  $3; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
carton,  65c  to  $1.20;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
squash,  lb.,  3c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2;  tur¬ 
nips,  100-lb.  sack,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  watercress, 
bch,  3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  easy;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $4.o0; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  syrup,  lower,  new  syrup,  gal., 
$2;  old,  $1.50;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
to  $18.50;  clover  mixed,  $14.50  to  $15.50' ;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $29; 
standard  middlings,  $28.50;  red-dog,  $31;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $36;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent  ,$47.50;  hominy,  $33;  gluten,  $34.05; 
oatfeed,  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

A  moderate  amount  of  activity  has  been  no¬ 
ted  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  during  the 
past  week.  Apples  continued  to  move  slowly 
with  supplies  moderate.  Onions  and  potatoes 
were  slightly  firmer. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary, 
$1  to  $1.50.  Baldwins,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50. 
Large  extra  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.  McIntosh  or¬ 
dinary,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Large  extra  fancy,  most- 
lv  $3.75  to  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy  Staymans, 
$2.25  to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  H.  .Baldwins, 
$4  to  $6,  few  higher  bbl.  Va.  Yorks,  unclassi¬ 
fied,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  Baldwins, 
ordinary,  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
crts.,  behd.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Fla.,  iy2-bu.  hamper,  $1.75  to  $3.50.  Texas, 
crts.  best,  $4  to  $4.75  crt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.35;  few,  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  small  crts,  bchd.,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Texas,  crts.,  $2  to  $2.75. 

Celery.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Fla..  3  to  8  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.25  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  h.h.,  best,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  poorer  lower 
std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  18  heads,  35  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  $1  to  $1.35.  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bslcts., 
mostly  75c  to  $1,  few  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  100-lb.  bags  No. 
1  Mass,  vellows,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Mich.,  50  lbs., 
fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.40,  poorer  lower.  N.  Y., 
mostlv  $1.75  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  50  to  60  bchs.,  li.h.,  best,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  few,  $2.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  li.h.,  fancy,  14%  to  15c  lb. 

l’otatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  best  mostly  $2.40  to  $2.50, 
poorer  lower.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  best  mostly 
$2.40,  poorer  lower. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Texas,  best,  $1  to  $1.15,  poorer  75c  bu. 


skt. 

Squash  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good, 
iative  Green  Hubbard,  bulk,  $60'  to  $80  ton, 
2  to  $3  bbl.  ,  , 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
ive  h.li.,  few  sales  mostly  40  to  50c  lb.  Fla., 
-bskt.  crt.,  poor,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Mex.,  lugs, 
rd.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Ihirnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
ood.  Native  purple  tops,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
ox  P.  E.  I.,  100-lb.  bags,  Rutabagas,  mostly 
1.50  to  $2. 

Hay. — Supplies  plentiful,  market  weak  on 
nwer  grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50. 
lastern,  $16  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $20 
o  $21  ton.  _ 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras,  39c; 
rsts,  34  to  SSy.c;  seconds,  31  to  33c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
row  a  extras,  32c;  white  extras,  30  to  31c; 
resh  eastern,  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
wins  held,  24  to  26c;  fresh,  20  to  21c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.7o  to 
8;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow  eyes, 


lb.  sacks.  „  .  ,  ,, 

Wool.  —  Market  inactive.  Prices  slightly 

\V  0  tl  k  0  I* 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  32  to  33c; 
clithing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  32  to 

83c;  clothing,  27  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing,  o3 
to  34c;  clothing,  29  to  30e;  %  blood,  combing, 
32  to  33c;  clothing,  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to  80c; 
clothing,  65  to  68c;  %  blood,  combing,  70  to 

73c:  clothing,  63  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  63 
to  65c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  V*  blood,  combing, 
55  to  58c:  clothing,  50  to  53c;  Terr.  fine,  comb¬ 
ing  75  to  80c;  clothing,  65  to  70c:  %  blood, 
combing,  72  to  75c;  clothing,  69  to  71c;  % 

blood,  combing.  65  to  68c:  clothing,  62  to  67c: 
Vi  blood,  combing,  57  to  60c;  clothing,  o7 
to  62c. 


BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 


Hogs. — Supply  light;  market  fully  steady  with 
some  sales  25c  higher.  Bulk  of  sales  $10. ->0  to 
$11.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  slaughtered  cattle  and  veal- 
ers  fully  normal;  market  mostly  unchanged  with 
a  week  ago;  some  sales  cows  slightly  higher; 
demand  fair  for  cows,  slow  for  bulls  and  veal- 


Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $7 ; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.o0  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $12;  cull 
and  common,  $5  to  $8. 

Sheep. — Supply  of  lambs  normal;  market  weak 
with  some  sales  50c  lower;  demand  slow.  Not 
enough  sheep  offered. 


Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  83  lbs.  down,  me¬ 
dium  to  choice.  $9.50  to  $12;  cull  and  common, 
all  weights,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fully  normal,  market 
mostly  unchanged,  demand  rather  slow.  Choice, 
head,  $185  to  $205;  good,  $145  to  $185;  me¬ 
dium,  $80  to  $110;  common,  $50  to  $80. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.- — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225 
to  $300,  choice  grades,  $150  to  $200;  good  to 
medium,  $90  to  $125;  common,  $75  to  $85;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  good,  $14  to  $16;  common,  $10 
to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk-fed,  choice,  $10  to 
$20;  good  to  common,  $14  to  $16;  pork,  dressed, 
light  and  medium,  $12  to  $14;  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  36 
to  38c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  30  to  34c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt. ,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  43  to  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  37  to  40c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  part  skim, 
lb.,  29  to  31c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  37  to  40c:  fowls,  dressed, 
lb.,  43  to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to 
55c;  broilers,  average,  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  55c;  ducks, 
lb.,  25  to  30c;  capons,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  geese, 
lb..  40  to  42c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  pork 
loins,  10  to  12  lbs.,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  apples, 
fancy  eating,  lb.,  10c;  cooking,  lb.,  5  to  6c; 
potatoes,  pk.,  37  to  40c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5  to  8c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  6  to  8c;  mushrooms,  lb.,  48  to 
55c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
50  to  60c;  honey,  extracted,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10  to 
$1.25.  F.  A.  0. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  42c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
28c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  but¬ 
termilk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  hnd  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  citron, 
each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  red,  head,  4c;  new, 
bch.,  7c;  celery,  bell.,  5e;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c; 
endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  root, 
lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
7c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.40;  green,  bch.,  5c; 
pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  42c; 
new  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.60;  parsnips,  lb.,  oc; 
parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 
bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts., 
25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  8c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
3Sc;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham.  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
lianiburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
outlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  38e;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  gal.,  75c;  eider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickor.vnuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $12.75@13.35 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.75@13.35 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@12.75 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.504)11.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.25@  9.00 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50@  8.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00(h)  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.00@  9.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00ft;  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh .  9.00@13.50 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  9.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  eh . 13.00(014.50 

Medium  . 10.50@13.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@10.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  .$9.75@10.50 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch.10.25@ll.20 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch. .  .  .  11.10@11.20 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.50@11.20 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 10.00@10.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc....  8.25@  9.00 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. .  .$10. 25@10. 75 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice  . 10.00@10.75 

92  down,  medium  .  9.75@10.25 

92  to  100,  medium  to  choice .  8.25@10.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  8.75@  9.75 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  medium  to  choice .  6.50@  9.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  medium  to  choice.  5.00@  6.50 

120  to  150,  medium  to  choice  . .  .  4.50@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.50@  5.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  unclassified,  2%-in. 

Baldwins,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  2%-in.  $4  to  $4.25; 
Va.,  U.  S.,  No.  1,  2%-in.  Ben  Davis,  $4.15  to 
$4.25;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Ben  Davis,  $3.75  to 
$4;  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.85  to  $2;  2%-in.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  2%-in. 

Starks,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.50  to  $1.05;  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
asparagus,  Ga.,  12-bch.  crts.,  med.,  $6.50  to 
$7;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  kale, 
Va.,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  85c;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1  15;  poorer,  low  as  75c ;  potatoes,  old  stock, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  150-lb.  sacks,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  best, 
$3.90  to  $4;  120-lb.  sacks  Me.  Gr.  Mts,  $3  to 
$3.25;  100-lb.  sacks,  Idaho,  Russets,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  new  stock,  Fla.,  bbls.,  Spaulding  Rose, 
No.  1,  $9  to  $9  75;  No.  2,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  sweet 
potatoes,  No.  1,  S.  C.,  bu.,  Porto  Ricans,  $1.40 
1o  $1.50;  Va.,  bu.  crts.,  Porto  Ricans,  $1.25; 
turnips,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  25c; 
extra  firsts,  new  cases,  26  to  26%c;  nearby 
hennery  whites,  26%  to  27c;  browns,  26  to 
26%c;  ducks,  40c.  Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens, 
27  to  29c;  medium,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns,  25c: 
broilers,  38  to  45e;  Leghorns,  36  to  38c;  old 
roosters,  18c;  stags,  22c;  ducks,  24  to  26c; 
geese,  16  to  17c;  turkeys,  24  to  30c;  common 
pigeons,  40  to  50c  per  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  43c;  hog -dressed,  36  to  38c  lb. 


The  disturbed  farmer  will  breathe  one 
sigh  of  relief  like  a  locomotive  exhaust 
when  he  reads  that  hexamethylenete¬ 
tramine  has  been  given  a  higher  rate  in 
the  agricultural  schedule  by  the  Senate. 
— Minneapolis  Journal. 
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Marylanders  in  New  York* 

Our  cows  and  hogs  were  promising 
continued  profits.  Consequently,  after  10 
years  of  partnership  experience,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  celebrate  our  tenth  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  by  taking  a  vacation,  visiting- 
in  New  York.  Our  oldest  child,  studying 
geography,  was  eager  to  see  another 
State.  Uncle  Ernie  and  Aunt  Annie  also 
decided  to  go  with  us,  to  fill  up  the  car. 
and  rest  from  the  cares  of  their  little 
country  store.  Our  second  honeymoon 
was  therefore  to  learn  to  know  others 
rather  than  ourselves. 

The  women  packed  clothes  in  a  suit¬ 
case,  but  I  kept  my  overalls  out  because 
I  did  not  trust  one  old  tire.  A  large 
jmckage  of  lunch  indicated  that  we  were 
not  going  on  a  spending  spree.  We 
stopped  in  a  comfortable  woodside  park 
near  Muncy,  Pa.,  where  the  fried  chick¬ 
en  and  other  eatables  were  enjoyed.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  park  and  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  people  induced  us  to  linger. 

On  this  trip  I  had  determined  to  learn 
first-hand  what  sort  of  milk  was  served 
to  the  public,  and  at  what  price.  Here 
I  found  good  standard  milk  at  14c  a 
quart.  I  bought  a  quart  at  a  time.  When 
we  got  into  New  York  State,  we  found 
the  price  lower,  and  the  quality  generally 
very  good.  Since  the  price  was  very 
low  near  Niagara  Falls,  I  decided  to  try 
Grade  A.  I  found  this  milk  the  best 
that  I  had  bought  in  bottles  at  17c  a 
quart.  I  much  prefer  milk  free  of  the 
pasteurized  flavor.  I  had  been  drinking 
a  quart  every  evening  from  our  own 
spring-house.  This  Grade  A  was  like  the 
drink  at  home.  The  vegetables  were  very 
clieap. 

The  fame  of  Eagles  Mere  here  as  a 
convention  resort,  led  us  to  climb  six 
miles  up  a  well-paved  mountain  road. 
The  -lake  at  such  an  altitude  was  mysti¬ 
fying  to  us.  From  here  on,  farmers  ap¬ 
peared  .to  be  chiefly  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  hay.  One  man  with  a  team  was  put- 
ing  on  a  load,  as  the  sun  was  setting  on 
the  long  August  day.  The  eight-hour  day 
had  not  been  introduced  to  the  folks 
about  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  Waverly,  N.  Y'.  In 
the  early  morning,  we  found  a  man  paint¬ 
ing  a  house  before  sunrise. 

In  order  to  be  near  Watkins  Glen 
early  in  the  morning,  we  stopped  at  a 
farm,  near  Alpine,  N.  Y.,  over  night  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
large  “tourist”  sign  by  the  road,  we  felt 
none  of  the  uneasiness  that  pervades  the 
atmosphere  of  a  hotel  or  inn.  We  were 
the  only  strangers,  yet  after  a  half-hour 
we  were  perfectly  at  home  as  we  perused 
the  pages  of  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  scenery  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
region,  the  high  waterfalls,  the  difficulty 
in  securing  farm  labor  and  many  other 
subjects  wei-e  discussed  in  the  great  liv¬ 
ing-room  before  bedtime.  With  the  dawn 
came  the  familiar  farmstead  sounds  of 
cocks  crowing  and  cattle  lowing.  The 
sights  about  were  typical  of  a  diversified 
farm.  There  were  a  few  cows  of  mixed 
breeding,  chickens  of  good  utility  type,  a 
red  pig  as  fat  and  smooth  as  any  Duroc- 
Jersey  breeder  would  desire,  and  rabbits 
on  the  lawn.  Paying  for  accommodations 
at  a  place  like  that  was  a  pleasant  in¬ 
cident  to  the  trip  through  a  beautiful 
strange  land.  Busy  towns,  beautiful 
mountains,  and  misty  waterfalls  lined  the 
road  to  the  Switzerland  of  America.  Al¬ 
though  thousands  come  to  this  place  from 
almost  everywhere,  we  were  reminded 
that  the  New  York  farmer  has  a  cham¬ 
pion  for  his  cause.  “Cow  Pass  100  Yards 
Ahead.”  “Stop,”  “School,”  “Slow  Down” 
and  like  signs  mean  that  the  interests  of 
folks  who  have  been  taking  care  of  this 
country  must  be  respected.  The  little  red 
sehoolhouses  were  well  kept. 

Near  Watkins  Glen  the  soil  is  thin, 
but  the  old  nightshade  finds  enough  to 
germinate  its  seeds.  The  potholes  in  the 
bottoi.'  of  the  glen  are  numerous,  but  the 
largest  •ones,  in  time  of  drought,  are 
emerald  jewels.  I  experienced  an  ecstasy 
of  soul  as  I  walked  up  the  glen.  The  sun 
was  dancing  on  the  water.  By  the  deep 
pools  were  reflections  on  the  walls  of  the 
rocks.  Through  the  pine  trees  beams  were 
shot  at  whirlpools  and  rapids.  Rainbows 
formed  at  the  foot  of  every  waterfall. 

Leaving  this  land  of  enchantment  we 
came  to  a  busy,  prosperous  country.  The 
drive  by  Seneca  Lake  was  a  rare  treat 
to  Marylanders.  The  tillable  land  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  the  trees  and  the 
beautiful  blue  mirror  for  a  20-inile  drive, 
told  us  that  we  were  in  a  strange  land. 

Carroll  Co.,  Md.  JOHN  D.  hoop. 


Value  of  Standing  Timber 

I  saw  an  inquiry  on  page  417  about 
a  tract  of  woodland.  I  would  <sa,v  there 
was  about  35,000  to  45,000  ft.  salable 
lumber.  It  is  rather  a  waste  of  time 
cutting  trees  much  smaller  than  eight 
inches  but  it  is  possible  White  pine  is 
worth  about  $15  per  M.  on  stump,  and, 
if  delivered  about  $30.  This  is  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y.  It  would  cost  $4 
per  M.  for  cutting  not  including  insur¬ 
ance,  and  if  all  the  hauling  is  done  quite 
a  way  it  would  cost  about  $10  more  or 
leave  about  $15  clean  profit  if  delivered. 
I  would  say  this  timber  is  worth  about 
$4  to  $5  on  stump.  S.  K. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

As  to  the  value  of  standing  timber, 
this  would  be  .worth  $25  to  $30  each  tree 
as  stand,  if  that  timber  is  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  railroad.  P.  L. 

Forest  City,  Pa. 


Copyright  1930  by  Dodgs  Brother*  Corporation 

A  NEW  ROOMIER 

SIX 

THE  BIGGEST  VALUE  IN  DODGE 
BROTHERS  HISTORY  AT  THE 
SURPRISINGLY  LOW  PRICE  OF 

$855 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 

Big,  capable,  fast  and  smooth  —  an  entirely  new 
Six  at  the  lowest  price  in  Dodge  Brothers  his¬ 
tory!  »  »  Styled  to  the  minute,  with  head-room 
and  leg-room  to  spare —  this  Six  bears  the  lowest* 
price  ever  asked  for  any  Dodge  Brothers  closed 
car!  »  »  Safe,  silent  Mono-piece  Steel  Bodies  .  .  , 
internal-expanding  4-wheel  hydraulic  brakes 
.  .  .  never  before  have  these  advanced  features 
been  obtainable  in  any  car  at  this  price.  »  »  De¬ 
pendable,  sturdy,  sound  and  fine — typical  Dodge 
Brothers  quality  at  a  price  so  low  that  thousands 
who  have  long  aspired  to  the  ownership  of  a 
Dodge  Brothers  car  can  now  realize  this  ambition. 

DODGE-  BROTHERS 

Sixes  AND  eiSHTS 

UPHOLDING  EVERY  TRADITION  OR  DODGE-  DEPENDABILITY 
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20-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm  to  let;  located 
near  Westwood,  N.  ,1.,  about  14  miles  from 
New  York  City;  six-room  bungalow,  all  im¬ 
provements:  brooder  houses  and  coops  accom¬ 
modating  1.500  chickens;  000-ft.  frontage  on 
State  highway;  excellent  opportunity  for  profit¬ 
able  roadstand;  immediate  occupancy;  rent  §100 
monthly.  MRS.  It.  L.  LOWITS,  154  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Miscella  n  eous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PAIISIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  Iron  Age  potato  and  corn 
planter,  one  Hoover  potato  digger,  equipped 
for  engine.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed.  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
§1.80.  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


ItOOKWHEAT  comb  honey.  24-box  case.  $3.50 
here.  ALBERT  BORXING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  §2.25  per  gal.,  five  or  more, 
$2.15,  f.o.b.,  cash  with  order.  CLYDE  DECK, 
Ripley,  N.  Y. 


BEST  maple  syrup.  $2.75  gal.;  maplenut  fudge, 
75c  lb.;  maple  cream.  50c  lb.,  not  prepaid; 
price  list  ready.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Woodstock, 
Vermont. 


WANTED — A  small  used  garden  tractor  in 
good  condition;  give  price.  WM.  ROCKWELL, 
314  S.  Fulton  St.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


ROOD  leaf  tobacco,  smoking,  chewing,  6  pounds, 
$1;  pay  postman.  DAVID  WILLIAMS, 
Chatham,  Virginia. 


WANTED — Fishermen  and  week-end  parties  at 
Waukesha  Inn;  beautifully  located  on  East 
Branch  of  Delaware:  $18  per  week,  $3  per  day; 
bath.  EDITH  B.  BARRETT,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 
— 7 - - 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  $2.75 
gal.;  $1.50  t&  gal.:  $3.25  10-lb.  pail;  $1.90 
5-lb.  pail:  excellent  flavor;  prepaid.  RAY¬ 
MOND  JONES,  Johnson.  Yt. 


FOR  SALE— David  Bradley  potato  planter,  disc 
sharpener,  nearly  new.  S.  R.  MARTZ,  Ta- 
berg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  Blue  Ribbon  electric  milker, 
32-volt,  nearly  new;  also  four  Jamesway  self¬ 
feed  mash  hoppers.  good  condition.  RAY 
QUACKENBUSH,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  life 
of  Mary  Jemison,  the  white  woman  of  the 
Genesee;  give  name  and  address  of  publisher  and 
date  printed.  FRED  STRECKER.  P.  O.  Box 
957,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


PURE  maple  syrup,  1-gal.  cans.  $2.35;  6  gals. 

or  more,  $2.25;  ik-gai.  can,  $1.25;  6  cans  or 
more,  $1.20;  5-lb.  pails  sugar.  $1.00;  10-11).  pails, 
sugar,  $3:  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF. 
Jericho,  Vt. 


HONEY.  00  lbs.  best  clover,  $0:  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Kohler  electric  lighting  plant  of  1,- 
500-watt  capacity;  must  be  in  good  condition 
and  readv  to  operate:  write  full  details  as  well 
as  location  to  NORMAN  R.  CARPENTER, 
Wayville,  N.  YU 


TO  THOSE  who  want  only  the  best  in  maple 
syrup,  two  seventy-five  per  gallon;  two  forty 
per  gallon  for  darker  grades,  both  O.  K.  and 
pure,  delivered  my  risk  to  third  zone.  DEN 
ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


FILLING  stations  and  roadstands  send  for 
wholesale  prices  bottled  honey:  (iO  days  time 
given.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland, 

Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Centaur  small  farm  tractor,  com¬ 
plete  with  plow,  harrow,  cultivators,  etc.; 
practically  new  at  sacrifice  price;  for  more  in¬ 
formation,  write  R.  R.  GEIIRETT,  Newton 
Hamilton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Four  colonies  Italian  bees,  one  re¬ 
versible  extractor.  P.  BATTLE,  River  Road, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


LIGHTING  PLANT— Our  3-li.p.  Westinghouse 
with  0.000-watt  batteries,  flat-iron,  motor  and 
lights;  complete  for  $500:  reason,  city  lights. 
FRED  D.  JONES,  Otis,  Mass. 


SOMETHING  different — Fruitminee — Makes  de¬ 
licious  pies;  five  fruits  instead  of  one;  rich, 
wholesome,  delicious  pie  filling  prepared  at  the 
farm  from  sun-ripened  fruits  and  cane  sugar, 
ready  for  use;  5-lb.  pails.  $1  with  order.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  gal. ;  5-gal.  cans,  $12 
each,  delivered  in  third  zone.  CLARK 
BRIGHT,  Bloom ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  fresh  white  eggs  direct 
*  from  my  farm.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated, 
clover.  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90; 
$3.50;  Alfalfa.  90  cts.,  $1.70  and  $3. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


postpaid: 
4  pails, 
HUGH 


PURE  maple  syrup.  $2.25  per  gal.;  sugar,  10 
lbs  $3 •  5  lbs..  $1.00;  not  prepaid;  cash  with 
order.’  GEO.  B.  FULTON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


HAND-PAINTED  Easter  or  birthday  cards  la 

for  $1;  sample  10c.  MRS.  L.  G.  WIN  AN  S, 
Rt.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J.  _ 

HOMEMADE  huilts  and  balsam  pillows  for  sale; 

write  for  prices.  MRS.  OLl^  \\  lvl  SSL  Lit 
Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Characters  That  Make 
Apple  Win  or  Lose 

(Continued  from  Page  516) 
use  has  been  so  light  that  gradually  nur¬ 
serymen  have  dropped  them,  and  each 
year  the  list  of  varieties  is  becoming 
more  restricted.  The  only  method  of 
preserving  these  older  varieties  is  through 
the  agencies  of  the  experiment  station, 
which  is  being  done  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Old  varieties  having  quality  and 
productiveness  are  being  improved  to  a 
marked  degree  by  crosses,  as  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Hedrick  on  pages  275-6,  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  perhaps  even  more  rapidly  by 
the  means  of  bud  sports. 

There  are  certain  costs  of  production 
which  may  be  termed  overhead  that  have 
to  be  assessed  against  every  tree  in  an 
orchard,  regardless  of  production,  and 
when  a  variety  produces  less  than  enough 
fruit  to  meet  the  cost  of  production  it 
ultimately  goes.  Such  has  been  the  story 
of  many  varieties  of  good  quality.  There 


to  the  breaking  point.  The  tip  of  each 
member  of  the  graceful  birch  clump 
already  touched  the  earth.  The  two  blue 
spruces  on  either  side  of  the  board  walk 
were  bowed  over  the  pathway,  and  even 
as  he  watched,  a  big  limb  came  crashing 
down  from  the  huge  old  maple  by  the 
well. 

The  icy  drizzle  continued.  More  and 
more  weight  was  being  added  to  the 
already  over-burdened  trees. 

What  of  the  young  orchard,  that  block 
of  1,000  apple  trees  just  coming  to  their 
prime,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  farm? 
Imagine  his  haste  to  dress ;  the  falls  he 
risked  in  his  anxiety  to  reach  the  orchard, 
and  his  heartsick  realization  of  the  ruin 
that  lay  about  him. 

Probably  no  one  event  has  ever  had 
as  great  an  effect  in  determining  an 
agricultural  practice  as  did  this  ice  storm 
of  1921.  Largely  through  it  a  standard 
method  of  pruning  young  fruit  trees  came 
to  be  adopted  in  southern  New  England. 
It  soon  became  apparent  in  studying  the 


Tree  With  Weak  Crotches  Ruined  by  Ice  Storm 


is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many 
local  varieties  of  merit  have  passed  out 
of  existence  because  they  have  not  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
generally.  There  are  a  lot  of  high  quali¬ 
ty  sorts  still  available  that  have  been 
side-tracked  because  they  just  fall  short 


orchard  of  Harry  Ames  and  his  friends 
that  some  trees  had  suffered  more  than 
others.  Trees  with  two  or  three  equal 
leaders  were  most  severely  broken,  while 
those  with  a  single  leader  from  which 
the  branches  grew  out  laterally  had 
suffered  scarcely  at  all. 


of  commercial  value. 

We  have  had  under  observation  an  ap¬ 
ple  called  Moyer,  which  originated  in 
Indiana  many  years  ago.  It  has  been 
growing  in  our  orchards  since  1893.  On 
a  quality  basis  for  dessert  uses  there  are 
few  if  any  varieties  that  surpass  it.  It 
is  also  productive.  It  is  a  yellow  apple, 
but  when  well  grown  and  sprayed  with 
dilute  sprays  usually  develops  an  attrac¬ 
tive  blush.  Its  shape  is  oblong  or  ovate 
and  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  like 
Bellflower.  It  is  ready  to  use  before  the 
holidays  but  keeps  in  either  cellar  or 
cold  storage  fairly  well.  Its  chief  weak¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  rather  ten¬ 
der-skinned  variety,  and  requires  careful 
handling.  We  have  placed  Moyer,  De¬ 
licious,  Golden  Delicious  and  Jonathan 
in  the  same  fruit  basket  and  Moyer  will 
usually  be  the  flrst  variety  gone — but  the 
taste  lingers.  So  far  as  we  know  the  va¬ 
riety  has  never  been  widely  disseminated 
in  this  State  nor  in  other  States,  al¬ 
though  we  know  of  a  grower  in  Central 
Ohio  who  rates  it  as  one  of  the  best  for 
home  use.  Possibly  for  direct  selling  the 
variety  might  be  valuable,  because  it  does 
have  quality  and  is  also  productive. 

However  much  one  might  regret  it, 
sentiment  and  personal  opinion  counts 
less  each  year  in  the  selection  of  va¬ 
rieties.  Appearance,  productivity  and 
quality  are  the  yardsticks  by  which  va¬ 
rieties  are  being  judged.  While  the  lirst- 
named  character  may  vary  from  one  mar¬ 
ket  to  another,  it  nevertheless  must  be 
given  first  consideration. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Pruning  the  Young  Orchard 

A  gasp  of  pure  delight  was  Harry 
Ames’  involuntary  response  to  the  won¬ 
derful  silver  world  that  he  looked  out 
upon  that  November  morning.  Jewels  of 
every  conceivable  color  flashed  from  each 
twig  and  branch  and  shrub.  Gradually 
he  came  to  realize  the  details  of  the  scene 
before  him.  His  delight  vanished.  Chill 
forboding  filled  his  heart. 

The  trees  in  the  dooryard  were  loaded 


Thus  the  modified  central  leader  free 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  standard 
type  for  the  New  England  fruit  section. 
It  is  a  type  which  combines  symmetry 
and  simplicity  with  the  strength  requisite 
to  carry  heavy  loads  of  fruit,  or  of  ice 
if  the  need  arises.  No  type  of  tree  pre¬ 
sents  fewer  pruning  problems  as  the 
years  go  by. 

But  how  is  this  modified  central  leader 
tree  to  be  developed?  Just  what  pruning 
is  necessary  during  its  early  years? 

A  few  basic  principles  must  first  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

A  central  leader  tree  must  have  strong 
crotches.  Its  scaffold  branches  should  he 
arranged  symmetrically  about  a  single 
leader,  and  should  be  spaced  well  apart. 
These  main  branches  must  be  reasonably 
uniform  in  size,  and  they  should  in  no 
case  be  larger  than  the  leader. 

A  weak  crotch  is  one  with  a  narrow 
angle.  The  more  narrow  the  angle  and 
the  more  nearly  the  two  branches  which 
compose  the  crotch  approach  the  same 
size,  the  greater  the  weakness.  A  strong 
crotch  is  one  with  a  wide  angle,  the  more 
nearly  a  right  angle  the  better. 

Pruning  is  a  dwarfing  process.  Heavy 
cutting  on  a  branch  results  in  the  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  the  food  stored  in  the 
section  removed,  and  also  reduces  the 
number  of  leaves  which  another  year  will 
store  food  for  that  branch.  Consequently 
the  pruned  limb  grows  less  than  does  the 
one  which  is  not  pruned.  Branches  of 
uniform  size  are  easily  maintained 
through  application  of  this  principle. 

The  start  toward  the  modified  central 
leader  tree  should  be  made  at  the  time 
the  tree  is  set.  In  pruning  at  planting 
time  leave  a  single  leader  materially 
longer  than  the  side  branches.  Save  only 
two  or  three  of  these  side  branches,  and 
have  them  symmetrically  placed  about  the 
leader,  and  as  far  apart  vertically  as  is 
possible.  All  narrow,  weak  crotches  must 
be  entirely  removed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  build 
the  entire  framework  of  the  tree  at  this 
early  age.  As  it  grows  other  important 
branches  will  develop,  and  it  often 
happens  that  by  the  age  of  10  or  12 


years  none  of  the  limbs  which  were  left 
on  the  tree  at  planting  time  remain. 

Reasonably  heavy  pruning  at  the  time 
of  setting  usually  results  in  vigorous 
growth  the  first  season.  The  leaf  area  is 
kept  small  enough  so  that  the  limited 
root  system  of  the  young  tree  can  readily 
supply  the  moisture  lost  through  trans¬ 
piration.  As  the  roots  become  established 
more  moisture  is  available,  and  rapid 
growth  takes  place  in  order  to  maintain 
the  proper  balance.  Too  little  pruning 
sometimes  results  in  too  large  a  leaf  area 
at  first.  Moisture  is  lost  faster  than  the 
roots  can  supply  it,  and  drying  out  and 
stunting  result. 

Pruning  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  on  the  central  leader  tree,  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  two  steps,  removal  of 
branches  which  start  out  with  bad 
crotches,  and  the  maintenance  of  relative 
uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  branches.  While  the  tree  is  still 
young,  it  is  nearly  always  safe  to  remove 
entirely  a  limb  making  a  bad  crotch. 
Within  a  year  or  two  new  growth  fills  in 
the  space. 

Branches  which  are  growing  too  rapidly 
for  their  mates,  or  which  are  endeavoring 
to  compete  with  the  leader  itself,  should 
be  cut  back  to  some  well-developed  side 
limb.  Here  is  the  place  to  make  use  of 
the  dwarfing  effect  of  pruning.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  should  “tipping  back”  be  used. 
Every  cut  should  be  made  just  above  a 
good  lateral  branch  that  will  absorb  the 
growth  of  the  limb  without  producing  an 
undue  growth  of  watersprouts. 

As  the  tree  grows  older  the  same  type 
of  pruning  should  be  followed.  Weak 
crotches  and  excessively  fast  growing 
branches  must  be  guarded  against.  No 
branch  growing  out  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  tree  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up 
through  branches  above.  The  upper 
branch  should  always  have  the  right  of 
way. 

As  the  laterals  begin  to  crowd  the 
least  promising  of  them  are  removed  en¬ 
tirely,  so  that  those  that  remain  may  have 
space  in  which  to  develop  properly.  This 
removal  of  laterals  should  go  on  from 
year  to  year.  Always  the  less  valuable 
branches  must  be  removed  before  they 
have  had  time  to  injure  those  nearby  that 
promise  to  he  more  important.  In  this 
way  strong  well-developed  laterals  will 
he  produced. 

Normally  as  the  tree  develops  the 
central  leader  disappears  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord.  Two  or  three  limbs  near  the  top 
absorb  its  energy  and  the  tree  flattens  out. 
The  first  crop  of  fruit  will  often  bring 
about  the  same  results,  if  it  has  not  been 
accomplished  before  that  time.  In  the 
rare  cases  where  this  does  not  occur  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cut  back  the  leader 
to  a  well-developed  and  fairly  horizontal 


This  tree  had  three  leaders.  One  is  gone 
and  the  remainder  seriously  weakened. 

side  branch  in  order  that  excessive 
growth  in  height  may  he  retarded. 

Through  the  development  of  these 
rugged  central  leader  trees  New  England 
fruit  growers  are  looking  with  added  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  future.  Harry  Ames  has 
little  dread  of  another  ice  storm.  His 
young  orchard  will  stand  the  ordeal  with 
but  little  breakage.  And  ice  storm  or 
no,  those  horizontal  branches  will  bend 
under  many  a  heavy  load  of  fruit,  and 
never  break.  james  w.  dayton. 
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■INSECT! 
INSURANCE 


in  Garden,  Field 
ana  Orchard 


It  pa$s 

big  dividends 

to  SPRAY/ 


DON’T  let  insects  destroy  your 
garden  or  fruit,  when  for  only  a 
few  cents  you  can  spray  and  kill  them. 
No  matter  what  crop  is  infested, 
‘'Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable 
spray  for  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf-Hopper 
and  similar  insects. 


Kills  by  Contact 
and  Fumes 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pests 
on  your  trees,  vines  and  vegetables 
not  only  by  direct  contact  (wetting) 
but  also  by  the  nicotine  fumes.  This 
“extra  measure”  of  protection  is  not 
furnished  by  non-volatile  insecti¬ 
cides.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 

Fumes  Kill  Poultry  Lice 

When  Roosts  are  “Painted” 
with  “Black  Leal  40” 

Just  "paint”  “Black  Leaf  40“  on  roosts 
with  small  paint  brush  before  fowls  perch. 
Treatment  requires  just  a  few  minutes’ 
time  for  applica¬ 
tion.  When  fowls 
perch  for  the  night, 
fumes  are  released 
which  permeate 
the  feathers,  kill¬ 
ing  the  lice.  Elimi¬ 
nates  individual 
handling  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars. 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Black  Leaf  40 

W%  Nicotine 


Amazing  New  Double 
Chain  Potato  Planter 


Pays  for  Itself! 

Here  is  a  remarkable  new  invention 
— a  one-man  automatic  potato 
planter  with  two  endless  chains— 
giving  greater  accuracy,  increased 
yield,  and  reduced  planting  costs. 
No  prongs  to  injure  tubers,  spread  in¬ 
fection.  Plants  cut  or  whole  seed — 
single  or  double  row.  Cups  in  three 
sizes.  Also  fertilizes.  Let  u3  tell  you 
how  thi3  new  invention  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  increased  yield.  Mail  coupon 
for  complete  Information.  Address 
Champiru  Corp.,  Dept.  RN-3,  Ham¬ 
mond,  huf  Vina. 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 
IHarrowing,  Seeding,  Cul- 
|  tivarting.  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — Al*o  mows  hay,  .  n  i 
j!  weed*  and  other  tall  growth.  At-  \ 
tachroent*  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tool*,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt 
1  Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  features.  Ha*  solved  the 
problem  of  thousand*  of  gar-v 
|  deners,  florists,  poultrymen,  nur- 
!  Berymen  and  suburban  farmers. 

1  Time  Payment  Plan.  Write 

la J*1LSPN  BOLENS  MFG.  CO. 
|t*423  Park  St.,  Port  Washington, WLs. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early-  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30;  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  Today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ef  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


^  Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

^For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

T  Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

J  New  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

I  WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  •  SSLLr ahnage  Av.SE 


Connecticut  Valley  Onions 

One  of  the  most  intensive  studies  of 
production  and  marketing  conditions  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  made  of 
the  onion  industry  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  .section.  The  research  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Gilbert, 
Commissioner,  and  extended  through  the 
Fall  and  Winter  months  of  1929-30,  the 
field  work  being  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  L.  B.  Boston,  Director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Reclamation,  Soil  Survey  and 
Fairs  with  Professor  James  A.  Foord, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
supervising  the  tabulation  of  the  report. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Bevan  of  the  Division  of 
Markets  supervised  the  study  of  market¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  production  area  covered  comprises 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
agricultural  laud  of  the  State  but  produces 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  onions  and  75 
per  cent  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
State.  The  survey  showed  a  tendency 
among  many  growers  to  increased  plant¬ 
ings  of  other  vegetables  and  of  tobacco 
at  the  expense  of  their  onion  acreage. 
On  those  farms  which  reported  decreased 
acreage  in  onions,  tobacco  showed  a  1929 
increase  of  28  per  cent  over  that  raised 
in  1928,  and  a  42  per  cent  increase  for 
the  five-year  period.  The  decrease  in 
seed  onion  acreage  wras  very  marked. 

In  a  study  of  297  records  of  labor  in¬ 
comes,  the  report  informs  us  that  in  1929, 
33  per  cent  of  the  farms  showed  no  labor 
income,  with  21  per  cent  showing  a 
labor  income  of  $2,000  or  more  for  the 
year.  In  farm  surveys  “labor  income” 
is  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his  labor 
after  deducting  all  expenses  including 
interest  on  his  investment.  Of  course  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  survey,  being  only 
for  the  year  1929,  an  unusual  year  in 
many  ways,  is  hardly  conclusive.  But  it 
certainly  .shows  a  condition  far  from 
pleasing  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
iof  so  important  an  industry.  From  a 
section  of  the  reports  devoted  to  labor 
income  we  note  the  following  information. 
The  average  of  54  farms  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  onions,  tobacco  and  some 
vegetables  showed  an  investment  of 
$17,077,  receipts  $8,293,  expenses  $5,303, 
labor  income  $1,885,  crop  acres  34, 
onions  7.2,  tobacco  9.9,  potatoes  1.3, 
other  vegetables  1.95  acres.  The  highest 
10  farms  showed  an  average  investment 
$21,800,  receipts  $17,605,  expenses 
$9,443,  labor  income  $6,963,  crop  acres 
51,  onions  5.7,  tobacco  18.7,  potatoes  2.5, 
other  vegetables  .3  acres.  The  lowest  10 
farms  reported  an  average  investment  of 
$12,035  receipts  $3.314..  expenses  $3.541., 
labor  income  minus  $889.60.,  crop  acres 
24.5,  onions  5.3,  tobacco  4.2  other 
vegetables  1.17  acres. 

That  part  of  the  survey  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  trade  demand  for  onions 
attempted  to  determine  consumer  re¬ 
quirements.  Investigations  were  made  in 
stores,  restaurants  and  hotels  in  Boston, 
Springfield  and  Worcester.  Questions 
asked  in  the  survey  determined  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  onions  used.  In 
Springfield  alone  the  investigation  showed 
that  in  10  stores  5,750.000  pounds  of 
onions  were  used  in  one  year.  Fifty-one 
per  cent  of  these  were  classed  as  western 
onions,  while  only  20  per  cent  were  grown 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  a  few  miles 
distant.  A  summary  of  replies  to  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  the  various  buyers' showed 
that  consumers  preferred  the  Spanish  and 
Texas  Bermuda  onion  for  salads  and 
sandwiches,  while  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  western  onions  were  used  largely  for 
side  dishes,  soups  and  flavoring  with  the 
westerns  most  favored.  It  was  agreed 
that  onions  should  be  well  graded  and 
this  was  the  most  frequent  reason  given 
for  preferring  the  western  onion. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  summary  of 
the  report  it  would  appear  that  the  onion 
industry  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  sec¬ 
tion  of  Masachusetts,  and  the  tobacco 
growing  as  well,  is  not  at  the  height  of 
prosperity.  One  of  the  chief  difBculities 
in  recent  years  appears  to  have  been  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions,  especially 
during  the  growing  season.  Most  growers 
assert  that  they  can  still  produce  good 
onions  under  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
progressive  element  among  them  will 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  report  referred  to 
in  their  attempts  to  discover  ways  and 
means  of  putting  the  industry  on  a  more 
profitable  basisi. 

The  cost  of  producing  both  onions  and 
tobacco  is  high,  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  labor  required  in  growing  and  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Because  of  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  growers  will  probably  bend 
every  effort  toward  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  only  what  they  feel  reasonably  sure 
will  appeal  ‘to  the  consuming  trade. 

W.  E.  MALONEY 


Stumps  and  boulders 
are  / arming  handicaps. 
Get  rid  of  them! 


AGRITOL  is  tha  dyna  * 
mite  to  use.  It  heaves 
and  shatters  tha  stumps 


Increase  your  tilled  acre' 
age  .  .  .  get  larger  yields 
.  .  ,  make  your  own  work 
more  efficient 


The 


Cleared  Acre 

is  the  Profit-Maker! 


Use  Dynamite  to  clear  your  fields 
of  stumps  and  boulders 


WOULD  you  like  to  own 
more  cleared  acres?  Here’s 
a  way  to  do  so.  Clear  the 
stumps  and  boulders  now  scattered 
about  your  partly  cleared  fields. 
Cultivate  the  whole  field.  Then 
your  field  is  easier  to  work,  more 
productive  and  more  profitable. 

If  you  allow  stumps  and  boul¬ 
ders  to  stay  in  your  partly  cleared 
fields  you  cannot  use  modern  farm 
machinery.  You  will  continue  to 
spend  time  plowing  around  these 
stumps — let  productive  land  go  to 
waste — fail  to  get  the  increased 
production  and  income. 

So — clear  your  fields  this  Spring. 
AGRITOL  is  the  dynamite  made 
especially  for  stump  and  boulder 


AGRITOL 

THE  FIELD  CLEARING  EXPLOSIVE 


blasting  by  the  du  Pont  Company. 
It  is  easy  to  use.  It  does  not  burn. 
It  can  be  loaded  in  moist  soil.  It 
has  great  heaving  power  and  will 
do  the  job  the  way  you  want  it 
done  —  quickly,  easily  and 
thoroughly.  And  remember: 
CLEARED  fields  bring  BIGGER 
yields ! 

AGRITOL  and  the  necessary 
blasting  caps  and  fuse  are  sold  by 
your  dealer.  Always  look  for  the 
du  Pont  oval  on  case  and  cartridge. 

The  coupon  below  brings  you  a 
free  copy  of  the  bulletin  “AGRI¬ 
TOL  for  Field  Clearing,”  which 
tells  you  how  to  blast  stumps  and 
boulders. 

(8iipp) 

DITCHING 

DYNAMITE  FOR  FIELD  DRAINING 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  86  CO.,  INC., 

Agricultural  Extension  Section,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of: 

□  “AGRITOL  for  Field  Clearing.” 


D-lS 


Name . . . 

Place . . . .  State 

Dealer's 

Name . . . 

Place . . .  .  State 

i 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT  — 


FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  — — 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avc.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-S 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Steel  Wire 


Amazing:  New  Dis¬ 
covery  —  COPPER 
STEEL  WIRE 
makea  my  fence 
last  at  leaat 
TWICE  as  Ion* 
aa  ordinary  fence. 
Saves  half  your 
fence  money!  Get 
my  New  Catalog 
and  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fencing. 
Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire  and 
many  other  farm  and  home  needs.  Direct 
from  factory.  Freight  paid.  Easy  Payments. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  customers.  Catalog 
Free.  Write  today.— Jim  Brown.  * 

&  Wire  Co.,  Dept.4372  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ONIONS  \ 

amtl  all  | 

other  truck  crops  | 

— iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

JUST  to  see  how  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  can  help  you  make 
more  money,  consider  the  case  of  Russell  Rice’s  onions.  His 
farm  is  in  Scott  County,  Route  No.  1,  Bettendorf,  la. 

Last  year  he  planted  four  plots,  feeding  no  Chilean  Nitrate 
to  plot  No.  1  and  varying  amounts  to  plots  2,  3  and  4.  The  table 
shows  the  results : 


CHILEAN 

NITRATE 

APPLIED 

YIELD 

INCREASE 

DUE  TO 

CHILEAN  NITRATE 

Plot  No.  1 

None 

375  bu. 

Plot  No.  2 

100  lbs. 

565  bu. 

190  bu. 

Plot  No.  3 

200  lbs. 

659  bu. 

284  bu. 

Plot  No.  4 

300  lbs. 

692  bu. 

317  bu. 

Nitrate  applied  to  Plot  No.  2  Apr.  6,  to  Plot  No.  3  Apr.  6  and  May  10, 
to  Plot  No.  4  Apr.  6,  May  10  and  May  24  in  100  lb.  quantities. 

And  here  are  interesting  figures.  The  190  bu.  increase  cost  $3.00.  The 
284  bu.  increase  cost  $6.00.  The  317  bu.  increase  cost  $9.00.  Or,  to  express 
Plot  No.  4  in  dollars,  a  $9.00  investment  in  Chilean  Nitrate  brought  an 
increase  over  Plot  No.  1  of  $288.45,  figuring  onions  at  91c  per  bu. 

Every  crop  you  grow  —  vegetables,  corn,  fruit  and  pasture  grass — 
will  increase  with  Chilean  Nitrate,  the  world’s  only  natural  nitrate 
fertilizer. 

FREE— a  new  fertilizer  booh 

Our  new  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Vegetables,”  gives  infor¬ 
mation  about  fertilizing  fruit  and  truck  crops.  Write  for  Book  No.  10 
or  tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  zvriting,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  20-1 
1830-1930 -An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture 


WILL  YOUR  HARVEST  BE  "FANCY”  FRUIT? 


Every  Spraying  Counts 

FOR  PEACHES :  At  Blossom  time  spray  your  peach  trees  with  “Dritomic” 
Sulphur  or  with  “Fungi”  Dust.  It  will  pay  you  in  protecting  againt  brown  rot 
losses  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  discouraging  the  Oriental  Peach  Moth. 

FOR  APPLES  :  Now’s  the  time  to  control  scab.  Get  rid  of  last  year  s 
hang-over  infection  first.  Plow  under  the  fallen  leaves  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits.  Then — when  the  trees  are  showing  green- 
give  the  orchard  a  thorough  spraying  with  “Orchard  Brand 
Oil  Emulsion  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Next  the  cluster  -  bud 
application — equally  important  as  the  means  of  preventing 
scabby  fruit. 


Have  you  a 
1930  copy 
of  "Cash 
Crops?’’ 

\ 

Ask  us  to 
send  one. 


STANDARDIZE  ON  "ORCHARD  BRAND’’ 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Calcium  Arsenate  Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur  Bordeaux  Mixture  Fungi  Dust 
ASP  Dust  85—15  Dust  90—10  Dust 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Quality 

fruit 

commands  a 
readier 
market  and 
a  higher 
price! 


GCI-68 


ORCHARD  BRAND  « 

_«EG._U.S.  PAT.  Off.  _  _  . 

SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

There  will  be  a  conference  regarding 
proposed  changes  in  the  United  States 
standard  apple  grades  at  Philadelphia  on 
April  15  of  marketing  officials  as  well  as 
delegates  from  State  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  ami  New 
Jersey.  This  meeting  will  discuss  vari¬ 
ous  suggestions  before  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  at  Washington  con¬ 
ference,  the  latter  part  of  April,  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  those  various  States. 
Some  of  the  delegations  will  want  to 
lower  some  of  the  TJ.  S.  grade  require¬ 
ments;  olhers  will  want  to  raise  them. 
Some  will  also  want  at  least  part  of  the 
grade  names  changed.  The  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Markets  is  making  a  great  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  out  just  what  the  actual 
users  of  these  grades  think  of  them,  while 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  selected  with  the  same  qualifications 
in  mind.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  meeting  anyhow,  even  though  it 
may  be  that  the  different  aims  might  be 
difficult,  to  reconcile. 

A  mixture  of  fish  oil,  lime-sulphur  and 
water  seems  to  have  given  good  results 
in  Pennsylvania  as  a  rabbit  repellent  this 
past  year.  This  has  to  be  applied  to  the 
trunks  high  enough  to  prevent  the  rab¬ 
bits  working  off  possible  snowdrifts  on 
the  upper  trunk  and  must  be  done  several 
times  during  the  Winter  to  keep  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

A  few  wire  protectors  for  young  trees 
arrived  recently.  They  are  made  of  or¬ 
dinary  18-in.  galvanized  screen  wire, 
about  18  in.  long,  with  the  raw  edges 
fitted  with  tin  binding  strips.  Just  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance  in  the  wire  from  these  strips, 
three  auto  curtain  fasteners  are  inserted. 
In  using,  the  protector  is  put  around 
the  trunk  like  a  loose  cylinder  with  the 
three  fasteners  in  a  vertical  position. 
They  are  snapped  together  and  the  job  is 
complete ;  removal  is  simple  also,  requir¬ 
ing  but  an  instant. 

In  1929  the  Pennsylvania  spray  ser¬ 
vice  furnished  by  extension  pathologists 
and  entomologists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  served  3,571  apple  growers, 
212  cherry  growers  in  one  county,  1,021 
peach  growers  in  nine  counties  and  570 
grape  growers  in  Erie  County.  The  grow¬ 
ers  have  requested  more  men  so  that  the 
service  may  be  extended  to  those  dis¬ 
tricts  not  now  provided  with  its  bene¬ 
fits. 

Raspberries  in  Center  County  show 
very  little  injury.  The  college  patch, 
which  is  very  exposed  to  strong  Winter 
winds,  had  very  few  canes  dead  more 
than  a  few  inches  back  from  the  tips.  On 
March  25  the  suckers  from  Cuthbert  and 
Viking  were  beginning  to  grow,  while  the 
buds  were  swelling  rapidly.  The  very 
dry  Summer  might  have  contributed  to 
the  production  of  hardier  canes,  since 
several  of  the  less  hardy  varieties  usual¬ 
ly  show  much  more  killing  back. 

Last  February  a  Berks  County  man 
asked  the  writer  a  difficult  question : 
Why  was  it  that  his  apple  trees,  which 
were  sprayed  according  to  spray  service, 
always  had  more  or  less  red  spiders, 
while  an  orchard  of  like  varieties  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  away,  which 
had  never  been  sprayed  in  its  long  life, 
never  seemed  to  have  any  red  spider? 
Some  British  work  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  sprays  are  apparently  responsible, 
in  that  they  may  kill  off  most  of  the 
insects  which  naturally  feed  on  the  red 
spiders  without  killing  all  of  the  spiders. 
The  survivors  can  multiply  with  less 
chance  of  attack  by  their  natural  enemies 
so  that  by  Fall,  there  often  are  quite  a 
few  spiders  on  the  trees.  This  is  neither 
a  criticism  of  spraying  nor  the  spray  ser¬ 
vice,  for  spraying  must  be  done.  In  this 
old  neglected  orchard,  a  few  Winesap 
trees  seldom  had  any  foliage  by  mid-Sum- 
mer  and  likewise  never  produced  more 
than  a  few  disfigured  apples.  Apple  scab 
is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  these  leaves. 
Likewise,  many  other  insects  and  diseases 
have  a  wonderful  time  in  those  trees 
where  they  are  undisturbed  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  So  don’t  sell  your 
sprayers;  they  are  more  necessary  than 
ever. 

“The  habit  of  overfacing  apples  in  Con¬ 
necticut  still  persists,”  declares  Earl  H. 
Hodge,  assistant  director  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Bureau  of  Markets,  following  a 
marketing  survey.  “Farmers,  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  commission  men  and  hucksters 
are  all  implicated.  Some  farmers  ‘top 
off  their  packages  of  their  own  accord, 
while  others  do  so  at  the  request  of  the 
wholesaler,  jobber,  commission  man  or 
huckster.  This  deceitful  practice  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  point  where  the  buyer  either 
wholesale  or  retails,  expects  to  receive 
an  overfaced  package  when  purchasing 
fruit.  The  habit  has  become  so  strongly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  some  packers  that 
it  is  practiced  unconsciously.  Others 
more  honestly  inclined  are  evidently  be¬ 
ing  forced  into  adopting  this  practice  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  be  ‘the  thing  to  do.’  ” 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  Con¬ 
necticut  for  us  to  find  this  practice  in 
full  swing.  In  spite  of  various  State 
laws  prohibiting  overfacing,  where  is 
this  a  lost  art? 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the 
codling  moth  is  nearly  always  responsible 
for  much  fruit  damage,  it  is  claimed  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  control  of  this 
pest,  the  packing-houses  must  be  at  least 
three  miles  from  the  orchards  and  no  in¬ 
fested  boxes  returned  to  the  orchards. 
No  one  seems  to  know  just  how  far  a 
codling  moth  will  fly,  some  evidence  in¬ 


dicates  that  most  of  them  do  not  go  more 
than  a  few  hundred  feet.  Yet  North¬ 
western  infestations  have  made  some  feel 
that  they  may  travel  a  mile  or  more. 

One  of  our  Chambersburg  growers  feels 
that  the  difference  in  Elberta  peach  bud 
injury  in  his  orchard  is  due  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  fertility  in  parts  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  Where  the  fertility  was  good, 
the  fruit  buds  apparently  withstood  the 
low  temperatures  much  better  than  in 
similar  spots  where  the  trees  were  low 
in  vigor  because  of  poor  fertility. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Notes  from  Cattaraugus 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  last  days  of  February  brought  to 
us  whose  hoines  are  50  miles  or  so  south 
of  Lake  Erie  in  Western  New  York, 
several  days  so  warm  and  sunny  that 
maple  syrup  makers  began  to  think  that 
it  might  be  the  time  to  hang  buckets  for 
a  run  of  clear  syrup.  Some  neighbors 
whose  bush  is  so  situated  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  an  east  or  south  wind  did 
get  a  short  run  before  the  weather 
changed  to  extreme  cold  again.  For  this 
they  were  able  to  obtain  locally  almost 
double  the  price  usually  paid  for  syrup 
and  clear  sugar,  since  last  year’s  ‘pro¬ 
duction,  owing  to  weather  conditions,  was 
light.  We  were  never  so  impressed  with 
the  need  for  covers  for  all  our  sap  buckets 
as  this  season.  March  gave  us  almost 
every  variety  known  of  Spring  weather, 
some  mornings  warm  with  rain,  or  cold 
and  sunny  with  rain  following,  freezing 
at  night  and  the  next  day  filling  the 
uncovered  buckets  with  snow.  Roads  are 
very  bad  now  when  one  leaves  the  State 
or  county  highway,  and  those  who  had 
logs  'to  haul  hurried  them  into  Franklin- 
ville  or  to  Allegany. 

Farmers  producing  milk  for  the  citv 
of  Olean  have  had  rather  a  difficult  time 
this  Winter  to  maintain  agreed  prices 
from  distributors  and  keep  out  milk 
from  ungraded  barns.  Meetings  have 
been  held  frequently,  the  head  of  the 
board  of  health  meeting  with  them  when 
asked  to  do  so,  and  recently  a  price  of 
5  V2  cents  per  quart  was  guaranteed 
through  March  and  April.  This  is  the 
same  as  6  cents  for  milk  delivered  in 
Olean,  for  we  allow  the  distributor  % 
cent  a  quart  for  hauling.  MRS.  R.  6.  C. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Value  of  Orchard  Land 

The  old  rule  in  fixing  the  settlement 
price  of  an  apple  orchard  in  full  bearing 
was  $10  a  tree,  or  $500  an  acre  with  50 
trees.  Actual  prices  have  often  been  much 
higher  per  acre  on  fruit  of  various  kinds 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  sometimes 
much  lower  on  eastern  and  midwestern 
orchards.  Here  are  some  recent  opinions: 

At  the  California  Land  Economics 
Conference,  J.  J.  Fox  figured  value  of 
orchards  and  vineyards  at  about  seven 
times  the  income.  That  is,  a  long-time 
average  return  of  $100  an  acre  would 
make  a  valuation  of  about  $700. 

A  University  of  California  teacher 
works  out  a  valuation  of  each  orchard 
according  to  a  score  card,  rating  the  loca¬ 
tion,  soil,  trees  and  condition.  W.  L. 
Howard  allows  40  points  for  location, 
site  and  soil,  40  for  condition  of  trees 
and  20  for  general  condition  of  orchard. 
This  is  compared  with  top  market  price 
in  that  section,  according  to  how  nearly 
perfect  it  scores  o>n  these  items. 

Lee  Robinson  bases  orchard  value  on 
profits  it  is  likely  to  bring  during  the  life 
of  the' trees!.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  reckons  the  cost  or  market  price  of 
the  land  itself  and  the  cost  of  the  tree 
at  the  time  it  bears  a  paying  crop,  then 
it  adds  something  each  year  to  full  hear¬ 
ing  age,  and  then  takes  off  something 
each  year  afterward. 

The  French  Government  bases  value  on 
the  average  net  production  during  the 
previous  15  years,  the  two  highest  and 
the  two  lowest  years  being  left  out. 
British  Columbia  values  the  land  and 
the  trees  separately. 

Real  market  price  is  whatever  you  can 
get.  Orchards  are  cheap  sometimes  after 
an  unprofitable  season,  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  of  them,  but  they  may  sell  much 
higher  the  next  year.  Even  a  young 
orchard  adds  to  the  desirability  of  a 
farm  and  helps  find  buyers  for  all 
property  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

G.  B.  F. 


The  owner  of  the  house,  who  had  es¬ 
caped  from  the  flames,  turned  and  dashed 
again  into  the  burning  premises.  After 
what  seemed  to  the  onlookers  to  be  an 
age,  he  reappeared  carrying  a  large  bun¬ 
dle  in  his  arms,  and  removed  himself  to 
a  safe  distance  with  his  precious  bur¬ 
den.  “What  it  is?”  enquired  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  onlooker.  “It’s  our  new  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher.”  replied  the  owner  of  the 
house.  “I  wouldn’t  like  to  have  lost 
t.” — Catholic  News. 
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Everything 
that  a  Silo 
can  have— 


plus 

SAFETY 

That’s  the  Unadilla — the 
most  popular  silo  made! 
Here  is  a  real  tower  of 
strength!  Great,  strong, 
steel  cables  imbedded  in 
concrete  hold  theUnadilla 
erect,  steady  and  firm  on 
its  foundation.  So  easy  to 
erect  that  a  handy  man 
and  a  boy  can  do  it  easily 
and  quickly. 

Easy  and  safe  to  climb 
as  walking  upstairs  for  the 
patented  door  fasteners 
form  a  convenient,  perma¬ 
nent  ladder  of  wide,  low, 
safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  openings.  The  doors 
open  automatically  when 
the  fasteners  are  raised. 
They  do  not  freeze  in  or 
stick,  yet  are  water  tight 
and  frost  repelling. 

The  most  famous  dairy 
farms  use  Unadilla!  Why 
not  you?  Send  for  big, free, 
illustrated  catalog  today; 
also  prices,  terms,  etc.  Real 
discounts  for  cash  and 
early  order.  Don’t  wait — 
get  in  line  for  a  Unadilla 
now  and  settle  your  silo 
problem  for  good! 


The  Farmer  | 
His  Own  Builder  i 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  E2 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  tale  by  ; 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

. . . . 


Countrywide  Situation 

Spring  is  early  and  southern  stuff  is 
coming  along  ahead  of  schedule.  There 
was  some  damage  in  February  and 
March,  but  recovery  was  good,  with  no 
delay  or  shortage  in  sight  from  that  part 
of  the  country.  Crops  in  California, 
Texas  and  Florida  are  ready  for  market 
fully  as  early  as  usual.  Probably  Cali¬ 
fornia  onions  will  come  along  early 
enough  to  show  active  competition  with 
Texas  shipments. 

There  are  still  a  few  good  onions  in 
storage,  but  most  of  the  supply  of  old 
stock  shorn  the.  effect  of  long  holding, 
and  the  range  of  prices  in  the  large  cities 
is  very  irregular,  anywhere  from  $1  to 
$2  per  100  lbs.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
onions  are  good  enough  to  bring  more 
than ‘$2.  'The  new  crop  in  Texas  is  ready 
for  shipment  and  will  appear  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  by  the  middle  of  April. 
Usually  only  200  to  300  carloads  of  old 
onions  are  shipped  after  the  first  of  the 
month.  Colorado  seems  to  be  about  done 
an*d  most  parts  of  the  Middle  West,  but 
there  are  still  some-good  onions  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  some  of  them  in  cold 
storage  and  choice  enough  to  bring  top 
prices. 

PLANS  OF  FARMERS 

Farmers  are  not  happy  over  the  price 
situation  of  most  farm  products,  but  there 
is  talk  of  heavier  planting,  corn.  3  per 
cent  more ;  oats,  "2%  per  cent ;  flax,  27 
per  cent ;  rice,  12  per  cent ;  potatoes,  3 
per  cent ;  sweet  potatoes,  8  per  cent ;  to¬ 
bacco,  G  per  cent;  field  beans,  15  per 
cent  more.  These  gains  do  not  look  very 
dangerous  as  a  group.  There  wall  be  a 
little  more  livestock  this  season  to  con¬ 
sume  the  extra  corn  and  oats.  Flaxseed 
has  a  large  market,  and  rice  and  tobacco 
a  fairly  good  market.  The  tendency  to 
shift  from  hard  wheat  to  flax  seems  a 
good  idea,  since  the  wheat  crop  is  over¬ 
done  and  there  is  a  demand  for  flaxseed. 

Too  many  potatoes  might  be  raised  in 
the  good  growing  season,  and  probably 
last  year’s  light  yield  per  acre  will  not 
be  repeated.  Potatoes  are  likely  to  be 
lower,  but  perhaps  not  too  low  for  a 
living  profit.  Sweet  potatoes  seem  likely 
to  be  overplanted,  with  5  to  10  per  cent 
gain  in  many  of  the  leading  shipping 
States.  To  plant  15  per  cent  more  land 
to  field  beans  probably  is  a  mistake.  Last 
season’s  acreage  was  large  enough,  but 
the  yield  was  not  heavy.  Perhaps  more 
beans  can  be  sold  next  season  if  the  new 
tariff  keeps  out  foreign  beans,  but  no 
more  bean  land  is  needed  in  a  fairly  good 
growing  season.  It  is  probable  that  these 
early  crop  plans  will  be  changed  some¬ 
what.  Sometimes  bad  weather  in  the 
planting  season  tends  to  hinder  opera¬ 
tions,  and  sometimes  a  shift  in  prices  will 
change  plans  in  either  direction. 

ACTIVE  EGG  MARKETS 

The  season  of  heavy  egg  production 
came  early  this  year,  and  supplies  were 
unusually  heavy  during  March,  resulting 
in  a  sudden  drop  in  prices.  The  mar¬ 
ket  recovered  a  little  during  the  last  part 
of  the  month  owing  to  buying  for  stor¬ 
age.  This  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
cold  storage  men  has  been  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  situation.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  buying  by  the  factories 
which  stored  lower  grades  of  eggs  in 
broken  form,  keeping  them  frozen  until 
wanted  for  the  baking  trade.  The  use.  of 
large  quantities  of  eggs  by  the  breaking 
plants  has  been  a  strong,  support  to  the 
market  this  Spring.  It  is  expected  that 
the  tariff  on  frozen  eggs,  if  increased, 
will  help  the  sale  of  this  product.  Stor¬ 
age  of  cased  eggs  has  exceeded  all  rec¬ 
ords  except,  perhaps,  that  of  1927.  This 
means  something  of  a  strain  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  next  Fall  and  also  tends  to  limit  the 
extent  of  the  price  recovery  now.  The 
weak  feature  is  the  heavy  production. 
Laying  flocks  are  larger  than  they  were 
last  season,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  con¬ 
suming  demand  is  any  greater.  The  fact 
that  so  many  people  in  the  cities  are  out 
of  work  this  Spring  hurts  the  demand  for 
eggs  somewhat  and  also  the  demand  for 
poultry  and  for  dairy  products. 

Prices  of  dressed  poultry  are  about  10 
cents  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
although  fowds  are  selling  nearly  as  high 
as  in  the  Spring  of  1929.  Dealers  are 
hoping  that  the  prices  will  help  the  de¬ 
mand  and  clear  out  the  large  holdings  in 
cold  storage. 

The  encouraging  feature  of  the  butter 
situation  is  the  lighter  production  this 
Spring.  It  seems  that  farmers  have  been 
feeding  less  grain  since  the  prices  of 
dairy  products  went  down.  There  is  not 
much  effect  on  the  price  yet,  owing  to  the 
cold  storage  stocks  four  times  as  large 
as  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  with  these 
holdings  cleared  out,  conditions  should 
improve  if  dairymen  hold  present  ten¬ 
dency  to  more  moderate  production.  The 
business  depression  and  the  increasing 
use  of  oleomargarine  have  tended  to 
limit  the  demand  for  butter. 

The  milk  market  could  hardly  fail  to 
feel  some  effect  from  the  declines  in  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese.  Prices  of  milk  in  some 
city  markets  have  dropped  slightly  dur¬ 
ing  February  and  March.  Holdings  of 
condensed  and  exaporated  milk  are 
heavier  than  at  this  .time  a  year  ago. 
The  whole  dairy  situation  suggests  the 
need  of  moderate  production  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  G.  B.  F. 
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Tramp  :  “Have  you  a  piece  of  cake, 
lady  to  give  a  poor  man  who  hasn’t  had 
a  bite  to  eat  for  two  days?”  Lady: 
“Cake?  Isn’t  bread  good  enough  for 
you?”  Tramp:  “Ordinarily,  yes.  ma’am, 
but  this  is  my  birthday.” — Pitt  Panther. 


Why  waste 

two  hours  doing 


TEN-SECOND  JOB? 


Treat  seed  potatoes  with  Semesan  Bel 
Saves  time  and  labor 
Increases  yields 


Time  spent  treating  seed  potatoes  by  old- 
fashioned,  mussy  soak  methods  to  con¬ 
trol  surface  seed-borne  diseases,  is  time 
wasted.  When  such  treatment  methods 
are  used,  every  lot  of  seed  must  be  soaked 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 
The  job  is  slow  and  tiresome.  Sometimes 
severe  seed  injury  occurs  during  soaking. 

Now  you  can  treat  your  seed  potatoes 
instantly,  easily,  safely!  By  using  Du 
Bay  Semesan  Bel,  the  instantaneous  dip 
disinfectant,  you  can  do  the  old  two- 
hour  job  of  seed  treatment  in  10  seconds 
or  less.  Just  dip  your  seed  potatoes,  and 
plant.  That  is  all!  No  soaking,  no  risk  of 
seed  injury,  and  no  costly  equipment 
necessary.  With  this  quick  method,  one 
man  alone  can  easily  treat  as  much  as 
400  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  a  day. 

Increases  yield  per  acre 

Because  Semesan  Bel  dip  treatment  of 
seed  potatoes  destroys  surface-borne  in¬ 
fections  of  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black 
leg,  better  field  stands  and  bigger  yields 
result  from  seed  which  has  been  given 
this  protection. 

A  report  in  the  January  (1930)  issue 
of  Phytopathology  shows  that  Seme¬ 
san  Bel  treatment  of  clean  seed  produced 
an  increase  of  58.2  bushels  per  acre  in 
1928  Maine  tests.  When  tested  on  dis¬ 
eased  seed  during  1926  and  1927,  this  in¬ 
stantaneous  dip  gave  an  average  yield 
increase  of  53.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Practical  growers  also  report  highly 
profitable  increases  through  Semesan  Bel 
seed  treatment.  Daniel  Leasure,  a  Mary¬ 


land  farmer,  obtained  a  yield  increase  of 
60  bushels  an  acre.  From  Maine,  A.  H. 
Christie  85  Son  report  that  their  Semesan 
Bel  treated  seed  outyielded  untreated 
seed  5  barrels  per  acre  and  produced  7 
barrels  more  per  acre  than  corrosive 
sublimate  treated  seed. 

In  New  York  tests,  Semesan  Bel  treat¬ 
ment  gave  a  yield  increase  of  20%  on 
early  potatoes  and  an  increase  of  15% 
on  late  potatoes. 

Certified  seed  needs  treatment 

Do  not  think  seed  is  completely  free  of 
disease,  because  it  is  certified.  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Martin,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  said  in  the  American 
Produce  Grower  that  there  is  no  state 
which  does  not  permit  at  least  10%  of 
scab  and  Rhizoctonia  in  certified  seed. 

By  treating  all  your  seed  with  Semesan 
Bel,  you  can  guard  your  crop  against 
these  diseases. 

Improves  sweet  potato  yields 

Semesan  Bel  treatment  also  improves 
sweet  potato  yields  by  controlling  sur¬ 
face-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain.  Just  treat  the  seed  ?ind  dip  the 
sprouts  before  setting. 

Economical,  easy  treatment 

One  pound  of  Semesan  Bel  will  treat 
from  16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22 
bushels  of  large  seed  potatoes.  So  it  costs 
little  when  applied  easily  according  to 
simple  directions.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  free  new  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet.  Or 
write  Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 
CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof# 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Rooting  Co.  50  Middletown.  Obio 

IWfcTM™ 


UNIVERSAL 

One  Horse  Tractor 

Worm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or 
slow.  4  H.  P.  4-Cyc!e  Air  Cooled.  Driving 
mechanism  completely  enclosed.  Operation 
easy  and  sfmple.  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  care 
of  1  to  10  acres. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

768  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

^Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


CONSIDERABLE  effort  is  being  made  this  year 
to  sell  farmers  various  kinds  of  rock  flour  meal 
and  similar  alleged  fertilizing  material.  Most  of 
these  products  are  outside  the  fertilizer  inspection 
laws,  as  they  contain  hut  a  trace  of  the  recognized 
ingredients  of  fertility.  But  great  claims  are  made 
about  certain  other  features  alleged  to  have  vital 
influence  on  plant  growth.  We  all  know  that  most 
oi'  our  soils  are  made  from  ground  rock,  which 
through  ages  of  weathering  and  rolling  around  with 
ice  and  water  have  become  worn  down  so  that  when 
mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  they  support 
plant  growth.  Some  rocks  are  quite  high  in  actual 
fertility  when  made  flue  enough  so  that  their  valu¬ 
able  content  becomes  water-soluble  and  thus  usable 
by  plants.  It  is  a  safe  rule  when  buying  any  kind  of 
alleged  fertilizer  to  consider  only  the  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  content.  The  one  exception 
is  ground  limestone.  That  is  sold  on  its  lime  analy¬ 
sis,  and  we  know  just  why  wTe  are  buying  it. 

* 

THE  danger  of  forest  flres  is  always  present  in 
Spring,  and  this  year  the  risk  is  greater  than 
usual  in  much  of  the  eastern  country,  because  of  the 
comparatively  light  snowfall.  Thus  leaves  and  un¬ 
derbrush  have  had  opportunity  to  get  dry  as  a  bone, 
and  fire  started  Will  spread  as  though  the  ground 
had  been  sprayed  with  oil.  But  forest  fires  are  quite 
unnecessary.  They  occur  because  of  someone's  care¬ 
lessness,  usually  brush  fires  that  get  away,  or  camp¬ 
ers’  and  travelers’  fires  and  matches.  We  know  from 
experience  how  desperate  is  the  battle  with  a  forest 
fire  of  even  moderate  size,  giving  promise  of  control 
if  the  fighters  work  hard  enough.  These  fires  are  a 
signal  for  the  entire  neighborhood  to  get  out  at  once. 
Prompt  action  will  often  handle  such  a  situation 
and  avoid  the  loss  that  comes  from  a  fire  burning 
itself  out. 

* 

MOST  beginners  in  beef  production  make  beef 
on  home-grown  roughages  and  grass.  This  is 
done  at  a  profit  in  many  cases,  but  with  good  calves 
a  better  quality  of  beef,  which  wyould  sell  at  or  near 
top  prices,  and  add  fertility  to  the  soil,  could  be 
made  by  feeding  corn  or  barley  in  liberal  amounts. 
Corn  shipped  from  the  Mid-West  costs  an  Eastern 
New  York  State  feeder  a  little  over  $1  a  bushel  in 
his  farm  granary.  Barley  is  cheaper  and,  when 
ground  or  crushed,  is  practically  as  efficient  as  corn 
for  beefmaking.  No.  2  yellow  corn  was  85  cents  a 
bushel  in  Chicago  March  31.  At  that  elate  the  best 
steers  there  sold  at  $14.65  a  cwt.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  head  of  a  New  York  City  packing  plant 
said  that  for  a  load  of  prime  fat  steers,  weighing 
POO  to  1,000  lbs.,  fed  anywhere  in  the  East,  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  pay  $17  a  cwt.  or  better.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  cattle  of  this  class  are  made  in  the  East 
for  the  January,  February  and  March  market  in 
New  York  City. 

* 

MEAT-CUTTING  demonstrations  by  experts  with 
knife  and  word  recently  have  been  given  in 
a  number  of  up-State  cities  before  large  crowds  of 
women,  and  keepers  of  shops  and  stores  in  which 
meats  are  retailed.  In  March  the  demonstrations 
took  place  for  a  week  in  New  York  City.  Wherever 
held,  they  were  sponsored  by  local  clubs  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  co-operating  with  a  Chicago  organization  af¬ 
filiated  with  or  controlled  by  the  packers.  One  of 
the  objects  is  to  teach  retailers  how  to  cut  from  car¬ 
casses,  or  sections  of  carcasses,  portions  of  meat 
that  in  appearance  and  handiness  will  appeal  to  city 
consumers,  especially  those  who  do  theii  own  buy¬ 
ing,  and  to  instruct  these  buyers  in  the  nutritive 


values  of  different  cuts.  Booklets  containing  recipes 
for  old  and  many  new  uses  for  fresh  meats  in  the 
diet  were  distributed  at  the  meetings.  Since  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  consuming  public  can  be 
reached  with  this  kind  of  work,  its  chief  value  lies 
in  educating  retailers  in  modern  methods  of  cutting, 
decorating  and  packaging  fresh  meats  for  their 
trade.  The  prime  object  of  the  demonstrations  is  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  meats.  In  so  far  as  this 
object  is  realized,  the  market  for  meat-making  live¬ 
stock  will  be  broadened,  and  producers  should  re¬ 
ceive  better  prices  for  their  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
The  cost  of  the  campaign  will  pass  on  eventually  to 
producer  and  consumer.  The  net  benefit  to  both  may 
be  economic  or  educational. 

* 

ONE  of  the  unexpected  developments  of  late 
March  was  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  some 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  were  unusually  cheap  in 
midwinter.  When  the  early  season  in  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  Southern  Florida  had  passed  its  height,  there 
was  a  gap  between  the  seasons  of  southern  producing 
sections  besides  more  or  less  fruit  damage.  South¬ 
ern  string  beans  and  peas  were  higher  in  the  Spring 
than  in  Winter.  Prices  of  strawberries  went  up  and 
down  from  day  to  day.  They  are  coming  from  North 
Florida  now,  but  some  of  them  are  a  little  green. 
Good  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  surely  scarce.  The 
Florida  crop  was  a  light  one  and  the  quarantine 
proceedings  in  a  campaign  against  the  fruit  fly  in¬ 
terfered  with  marketing.  Shippers  had  fairly  good 
success  in  sterilizing  the  fruit  by  heating,  but  experi¬ 
mental  work  was  needed  and  there  was  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  results.  There  are  small  shipments 
of  grapefruit  from  Porto  Rico,  but  the  Florida  sup¬ 
ply  is  scarce  and  poor  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
prices  double  those  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  Oranges 
also  advanced  sharply.  This  situation  helped  the 
demand  for  apples,  although  the  price  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  much.  Good  eastern  apples  of  standard  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  selling  in  the  leading  markets  most¬ 
ly  around  $2  a  bushel.  Export  trade  picked  up  a 
little  in  late  .Spring,  with  some  of  the  favorite  va¬ 
rieties  selling  as  high  as  $8  to  $10  a  barrel  in 
English  and  German  markets.  Forty  to  50  carloads 
of  Baldwins  have  been  going  from  Western  New 
York  to  the  coast  for  export  in  March.  Some  of  the 
dealers  advanced  their  prices  about  10  cents  a 
bushel.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  scald  in  most  of 
the  eastern  apple  storages  this  Spring  owing  per¬ 
haps  to  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  cold  storage 
houses.  Some  eastern  McIntosh  were  selling  as  high 
as  $3.50  to  $1  a  bushel.  Greenings  brought  around 
$2  about  the  first  of  April. 

* 

ONE  of  our  correspondents,  writing  about  rhu¬ 
barb,  stated  that  her  family  was  very  fond  of 
rhubarb  leaves  cooked  as  greens,  like  spinach.  This 
was  in  Kentucky,  but  in  New  Jersey  one  family  of 
our  acquaintance  suffered  from  serious  illness  as  a 
result  of  rhubarb  greens,  and  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  England  where  fatal  poisoning  resulted. 
Like  some  other  plants  rhubarb  varies  greatly  in 
different  localities,  and  though  the  stalks  are  en¬ 
tirely  wholesome,  the  mature  leaf  is  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.  It  is  quite  possible  that  variations 
in  quality  are  the  result  of  climate,  as  with  some 
other  plants,  for  the  black  nightshade,  grown  under 
various  names  here  as  a  garden  plant  appears  to  be 
quite  unwholesome,  if  not  poisonous,  in  damp  sec¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  and  some  cases  of  stock  poisoning- 
have  been  reported  in  Europe  from  Lima  bean  vines 
used  as  green  forage.  Perhaps  rhubarb  leaves  are 
generally  harmless,  but  there  appears  considerable 
evidence  that  their  use  as  Spring  greens  is  attended 
with  risk. 

* 

SCIENTISTS  who  work  with  the  microscope, 
studying  things  so  small  that  they  have  to  be 
magnified  a  thousand  times  before  they  can  be  seen, 
know  that  they  have  not  reached  the  lowest  limits 
in  size  at  which  life  exists.  There  are  still  forms 
too  small  for  the  most  powerful  microscope  to  dis¬ 
close  ;  things  called  ultra-microscopic  because  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  best  lenses  to  reveal.  We  have 
been  thrilled  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  so 
far  away  in  space  as  only  now  to  have  been  caught 
sight  of  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  it 
with  the  greatest  telescopes  in  use,  and  there  is 
promise  of  still  greater  discoveries  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  completion  of  a  telescopic  lens  twice  the  size  of 
any  now  mounted.  The  mind  refuses  to  go  into 
space  as  far  as  the  eye  has  already  penetrated.  Com¬ 
prehension  fails  and  the  brain  reels  in  any  attempt 
to  understand  the  reaches  of  unexplored  realms  and 
we  fall  hack  upon  our  own  small  world  to  save  our 


mental  balance.  But  there  is  unquestionably  an¬ 
other  world  as  invisible  to  us  as  the  planets  that  we 
cannot  see.  Wo  await  more  powerful  microscopes  as 
we  anticipate  the  completion  of  still  greater  tele¬ 
scopes  and  we  wonder  if  there  are  worlds  that  will 
forever  be  as  far  beyond  our  vision  because  of  their 
minute  size  as  we  ai’e  convinced  that  there  are  suns 
and  planets  whose  light  will  never  reach  the  human 
eye. 

* 

OUR  friend  L.  B.  Reber,  who  farms  it  in  a  section 
of  Southern  Michigan  that  is  a  fruit-grower’s 
paradise  at  some  times  of  year,  felt  the  full  force 
of  that  recent  snowfall,  which  buried  about  every¬ 
thing  for  several  days,  and  comments  thus : 

The  mailbox  is  completely  hidden  behind  a  small 
mountain  of  snow  which  my  muscles  piled  up  this  fore¬ 
noon,  but  the  sun  is  shining  and  it  is  Spring  by  the 
calendar  so  that  snow  is  due  to  vanish  before  long. 
The  Crocuses  are  snug  under  two  feet  of  snow  but  these 
lavender  and  yellow  blossoms  must  feel  surprised.  The 
daffodils  are  glad  to  be  hidden  under  a  live-foot  drift 
as  they  are  ashamed  of  themselves  for  forecasting  an 
early  Spring  by  being  about  ready  to  blossom,  the  old 
plow  stands  forlorn  in  the  furrow,  for  who  could  have 
foreseen  that  next  morning  would  turn  out  like  it  did, 
but  Nature  does  not  fool  me  any  as  I  am  used  to  her 
tantrums.  In  a  few  days  she  will  try  to  make  it  up 
by  sending  the  finest  of  weather  and  anyway  we  were 
facing  the  season  with  a  deficiency  of  rainfall  so  it  is 
all  for  the  best. 

Plowing  one  day  and  struggling  with  two  feet  of 
snow  the  next  is  one  of  the  varied  experiences  that 
the  farmer  meets.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the 
Spring  sun  drives  such  a  snowfall  into  the  ground. 

* 

WOMEN  and  bargain  sales  are  a  familiar  sub¬ 
ject  for  masculine  criticism,  but  to  see  a  bar¬ 
gain  rush  in  its  full  glory  one  should  attend  a  spe¬ 
cial  Spring  sale  of  rose  bushes  during  the  noon  hour, 
at  one  of  the  big  city  department  stores.  Here  are 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  intent  on  securing  their 
pet  varieties,  moving  on  the  plant  bins  in  mass  for¬ 
mation  or  waving  their  thorny  trophies  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  young  saleswomen.  It  is  a 
good-natured  crowd,  however,  with  a  disposition  to 
exchange  experience  and  help  out  with  advice,  and 
as  a  means  of  moving  a  nurseryman’s  surplus  such 
sales  have  their  good  points.  It  is  our  experience 
that  people  who  begin  with  department  store  nur¬ 
sery  stock  soon  graduate  to  a  study  of  the  catalogs 
and  an  understanding  of  direct  buying.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  whole  country  is  growing  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  garden  beauty,  and  there  seems  every 
possibility  of  continual  growth  in  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  ornamental  horticulture. 

* 

AT  THIS  season  the  question  of  a  tenant’s  right. 

to  remove  any  manure  when  leaving  the  farm 
often  arises.  Unless  there  is  some  arrangement 
otherwise,  the  manure  made  from  what  grows  on 
the  farm,  or  mainly  so,  must  stay  on  the  farm.  That 
is  a  principle  of  farming  for  the  good  of  the  land, 
long  held  by  the  old  common  law.  When  the  ten¬ 
ant  feeds  his  stock  from  feed  he  has  bought,  it  be¬ 
comes  his,  and  can  be  removed,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  in  advance. 

.  * 

PIE.  that  is  a  magic  word  to  those  who  were 
brought  up  or  have  lived  in  the  homemade  pie 
belt  of  this  country,  where  this  staple  appears  on 
the  table  three  times  a  day,  and  is  considered  as 
essential  to  a  meal  as  bread.  We  believe  it  was 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long,  who  annually 
made  a  trip  to  a  small  place  in  Maine  solely  to  eat 
a  piece  of  pie  made  by  a  woman  famous  in  this 
culinary  art,  who  kept  a  lunch  room  in  the  railroad 
station.  There  are  various  qualities  of  pie.  Evident¬ 
ly  Mrs.  Starbuck,  page  515,  has  the  real  thing  in 
this  everblooming  flower  of  the  kitchen. 


Brevities 

Worms  in  apple  seeds — page  517. 

Yes,  early  kinds  of  peanuts  can  be  grown  in  the 
North.  They  are  worth  trying  as  a  novelty. 

The  twenty-fourth  question  in  the  new  census  asks, 
“Were  you  actually  at  work  yesterday?”  That  is  one 
question  a  farmer  will  have  no  trouble  in  answeriug. 

The  great  Chicago  snowstorm  of  March  25-26  showed 
that  horses  are  not  yet  out  of  date.  They  delivered 
food  and  coal  when  motor  vehicles  could  not  be  op¬ 
erated. 

Our  exports  for  February  amounted  to  $343,071,000. 
Finished  manufactured  goods  totaled  $183,073,000.  and 
foodstuffs,  both  crude  and  manufactured,  $46,783,000. 
We  imported  $59,808,000  value  of  foodstuffs. 

During  February  1,015  mills  in  this  country  ground 
40,506,106  bushels  of  wheat,  making  8,783,253  barrels 
of  flour  and  717,926,378  lbs.  of  offal.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  wheat  to  a  barrel  of  flour  was  276.7. 

The  Dayton,  Ohio,  Health  Bulletin  tells  of  a  family 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  formerly  of  Dayton,  who  are  good 
friends  of  the  dairy  farmer.  The  family  consists  of  11 
persons,  all  milk  drinkers,  and  the  milkman  leaves  17 
quarts  of  milk  at  the  house  every  morning.  A  fine  way 
to  lessen  the  surplus! 
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Improvement  of  Country  Roads 

I  am  writing  for  some  advice  in  behalf  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  and  myself.  We  have  got  together  in  our  town 
and  demanded  from  our  town  board  some  improvements 
in  our  roads  to  extricate  us  from  the  annual  mudholes. 

There  is  one  point  that  was  explained  to  us  at  board 
meeting  which  we  cannot  quite  digest.  We  were  told 
that  when  the  board  appropriates  a  sum  of  money  to 
repair  and  build  roads,  their  authority  over  the  expen¬ 
ditures  ends.  It  is  then  up  to  the  commissioner  to 
spend  the  entire  sum  any  way  he  sees  fit.  I  have  been 
told  he  can  pay  $1  or  .$10  per  day  whether  the  men  do 
a  day’s  work  or  not,  and  the  board  or  supervisor  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  commissioner  as  to  how  much 
to  spend  or  what  the  salaries  of  the  men  should  be. 
The  entire  appropriation  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commissioner. 

I  wrnuld  like  to  know  who  has  the  authority  to  set 
the  wage  rate  of  the  men,  and  who  to  see  to  demand 
that  our  tax  money  go  as  far  as  possible  for  road  work 
and  not  have  a  padded  pay-roll  for  a  lazy  gang  of  road 
men. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  advice 
in  the  matter  so  we  may  carry  on  our  fight  for  im¬ 
proved  country  roads.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

NDER  the  State  law7  as  we  read  it,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  town  board  and  the  town  superin¬ 
tendent  of  roads  to  agree  on  the  place  and  manner 
of  spending  money  for  road  improvement.  The 
agreement  must  be  in  writing  and  approved  by  the 
State  Commission,  duplicates  must  be  filed  in  the 
town  clerk’s  office  and  with  the  county  superinten¬ 
dent.  The  money  for  the  work  is  paid  out  by  the 
supervisor  on  the  order  of  the  town  superintendent. 
The  order  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  written 
agreement. 

The  town  superintendent  may  employ  persons, 
teams  and  implements  for  improvement  of  roads 
and  removal  of  snow  and  other  obstructions,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  town  board.  He  must  file 
with  the  town  clerk  a  list  of  the  persons  so  em¬ 
ployed  with  compensation  to  each  and  kind  of  work 
done.  The  wages  of  labor  paid  must  be  approved  by 
the  towTn  board. 

The  supervisor  is  authorized  to  pay  out  money  on 
the  order  of  the  superintendent  only  wffien  the  order 
is  in  accordance  with  the  estimate  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  as  approved  by  the  town  board. 

It  would  seem  that  the  law7  is  definite  enough,  and 
that  the  town  board  has  sufficient  powers  to  protect, 
the  town  interests.  The  estimates  and  agreements 
must  also  be  approved  by  the  State  Commission. 
But  no  law  is  self-enforcing.  The  board  may  fix  the 
wages  of  labor,  but  it  cannot  w7ell  act  as  foreman  of 
the  job  and  see  that  each  workman  does  a  fair 
day’s  work.  Something  must  be  left  to  the  super¬ 
intendent.  His  contract  and  estimates,  and  wages 
paid,  are  howrever,  a  matter  of  record  in  the  towrn 
clerk's  office.  Any  citizen  may  examine  them.  The 
work  on  the  roads  shows  for  itself.  If  it  is  not 
worth  the  money,  taxpayers  should  put  in  a  protest 
to  the  towrn  board,  or  if  necessary  to  the  State  Com¬ 
mission,  and  as  a  last  and  final  protest  they  can 
elect  a  new7  towrn  superintendent  the  next  year  and 
be  sure  that  the  new  man  knowys  what  happened  to 
the  old  superintendent  and  why  he  has  been  elected. 

These  Dutchess  County  farmers  are  doing  the  right 
thing.  They  are  coming  to  look  after  their  local 
servants  in  their  public  work  just  as  they  demand 
service  from  the  hired  man  on  the  private  farm 
work.  This  is  a  needed  practice.  If  followed  up  it 
will  bring  results.  It  is  not  only  their  right  but 
their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  the  township.  It 
is  a  sure  way  to  reduce  taxation  and  yet  get  the 
people  of  the  back-road  farms  out  of  the  mud. 


The  National  Dairy  Report 

THE  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  has 
announced  net  sales  for  1029,  $300,021,483,  and 
a  net  profit  of  $21,576,176.  The  gain  is  substantially 
$5,000,000  over  1928.  The  company  has  outstanding 
6,000,000  shares  without  par  value  and  has  just 
provided  for  an  increase  to  10,000,000  shares. 

This  corporation  has  made  remarkable  progress 
since  its  organization  in  1923.  Its  net  sales  that 
year  w7ere  $83,324,065  as  compared  with  the  $300,- 
021,483  for  last  year.  It  is  established  as  far  w7est 
as  Illinois  and  south  to  Tennessee  and  north  to 
Canada  and  east  to  New7  England.  It  is  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  markets  of  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corporation  is  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  65  to  70  subsidiaries  in  the  form  of 
local  distributing  companies.  The  list  of  these  sub¬ 
sidiaries  was  given  on  page  305,  March  1  issue.  In 
addition,  it  is  understood  that  arrangements  are  al¬ 
ready  completed  for  taking  over  the  Kraft-Plienix 
Company  of  New  York,  the  Brighton  Place  Dairy 
Company  of  Rochester  and  the  Grave  and  Allen 
Sanitary  Milk  Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Among 
its  eastern  holdings  are  the  Sheffield  Farms  Com¬ 
pany  of  New7  York,  the  General  Ice  Cream  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Schenectady,  which  c<  vers  the  principal  ice 


cream  markets  of  New  York  and  New  England; 
Supplee- Wiles- Jones  Milk  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Telling-Belle-Vernon  Company  of  Cleveland. 

For  the  year  1928  the  reports  of  the  National 
Dairy  and  the  Borden  Company  nearly  parallel. 
The  Bordens  show  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $147,- 
000,000  and  the  National  of  $87,000,000,  but  the  Bor¬ 
dens  show7  a  net  profit  of  $20,000,000  against  the  net 
profit  of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 
$21,000,000.  Of  recent  years  there  seems  to  be  a 
race  between  these  tw7o  corporations  for  a  merger  of 
practically  all  the  companies  of  the  eastern  territory 
in  the  dairy  distributing  business.  The  process  of 
merging  has  been  facilitated  by  the  organizations  of 
producers  supplying  the  raw7  material.  Before  the 
days  of  producers’  organizations,  farmers  viewed 
with  disfavor  any  increase  in  organization  of  distrib¬ 
utors  and  their  ambition  for  a  monopoly  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  business.  With  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  individual  preferences,  now  a  large  majority 
would  probably  express  a  preference  for  a  larger 
number  of  the  medium-sized  buyers  to  create  some 
measure  of  competition  among  the  buyers  of  the 
product,  but  the  management  of  some  of  the  co¬ 
operatives  has  clearly  contributed  to  the  large  dis¬ 
tributing  units. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  organized  machinery 
of  both  of  these  distributing  organizations  is  set  up 
on  the  plan  adopted  14  years  ago  in  1916  by  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  for  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk.  It  embraced  the  independent 
local  organization  around  the  shipping  station  just 
as  these  corporations  have  the  local  independent  or¬ 
ganization  for  local  city  distribution.  The  farmers’ 
plan  also  had  the  central  body  for  the  general  sale 
and  distribution  purposes,  just  as  these  corporations 
have  the  holding  company.  This  gives  the  local 
members  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  their  local 
possibilities  in  their  ow7n  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  them  the  benefit  of  their  united  energies  in 
the  market  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  markets.  Capital  has  no  prejudices,  and  no 
vanity  of  authorship.  It  adopts  the  best  means  to 
its  own  ends  wherever  found. 


From  Coast  to  Coast 

THE  tendency  of  farmers  to  take  after-harvest 
vacation  trips  seems  to  be  increasing.  Some  of 
our  friends  have  reported  interesting  trips  to  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  world.  For  some  late  years  the 
national  parks  and  Pacific  coast  trips  have  become 
popular.  This  year  it  has  been  proposed  to  conduct 
an  after-harvest  tour  from  coast  to  coast,  or  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  under  special  management 
and  at  a  very  much  reduced  rate,  w7ith  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  of  best  hotels  and  railroad  service. 
The  cost  of  the  tour  is  to  be  fixed  in  advance,  and 
is  to  include  expense  even  to  the  “tips.”  Literature 
describing  the  tour  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
available  for  anyone  who  may  be  interested  in  a 
tour  to  the  Northwest  during  the  coming  Summer. 
It  will  be  supplied  from  this  office. 


More  of  the  Basic  Plan 

Your  discussion  of  the  basic  milk  plan  from  two 
angles  on  page  421  of  the  March  22  issue  is  the  most 
comprehensive  analysis  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject. 
You  have  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

I  also  note  the  comments  of  W.  S.  W.  on  page  457 
of  the  March  29  issue  on  this  subject.  The  basic  sur¬ 
plus  plan  wras  put  in  operation  here  (District  No.  1) 
October  1,  192S,  but  as  a  rule,  we  did  not  know  of  it 
until  November  22,  when  we  received  our  milk  checks 
with  two  prices  for  our  milk.  Others  may  have  fared 
better,  but  those  of  us  caught  with  a  short  base  with¬ 
out  warning,  suffered  most.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fact  that  the  Peoria,  Ill.,  board  adopted  the  plan  is  not 
conclusive.  I  would  rather  see  a  referendum  of  the 
producers  after  they  have  used  it  a  couple  of  years. 
When  an  independent  Cleveland  dealer  can  pay  con¬ 
siderably  more  for  milk  in  this  territory  than  the  basic 
surplus  price,  which  is  three-fifths  basic  and  two-fifths 
surplus,  there  is  something  left  to  be  explained.  The 
basic  surplus  plan  is  a  sure  thing  for  dealers,  but  a 
game  of  chance  for  the  producers.  It  is  a  dealer’s  bene¬ 
ficiary  because  the  basic  months  are  shifted  about  to 
catch  the  greatest  number  of  producers  with  the  least 
possible  base.  It  is  a  producer’s  liability  because  the 
producer  is  pretty  liable  to  get  caught  with  a  base  that 
will  force  him  to  produce  most  of  his  year’s  milk  at  a 
season’s  loss.  Even  if  the  plan  worked  to  my  own 
personal  disadvantage,  I  would  not  condemn  it  if  I 
could  see  that  it  worked  an  advantage  to  a  majority  of 
producers.  The  way  to  get  more  milk  in  the  short  pro¬ 
duction  months  is  to  pay  the  price  that  will  make  it 
profitable  to  produce  in  these  months  and  no  attempt 
to  get  it  otherwise  will  benefit  producers.  But  in  order 
to  get  the  supplies  when  needed,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  prices  be  named  for  each  month  for  at  least  one 
year  in  advance.  t,.  w.  A. 

Ohio. 


The  Potato  Outlook 

The  advancing  tendency  of  potatoes  late  in  March 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  the  result  of  the  same  causes 
that  brought  the  rise  in  the  Spring  of  1927,  when  crop 
production  and  other  features  were  much  the  same  as 
now.  There  were  reports  that  supplies  in  the  farm 
cellars  and  storages  were  nearing  their  end,  despite  the 
activity  of  shipments  from  such  leading  sections  as  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Idaho  and  Maine.  Dealers  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  began  to  buy  in  advance  of  requirements, 
and  the  price  level  gained  a  little.  Sales  of  potatoes  at 
shipping  points  west  to  east  ranged  from  $2.05  to 
$2.30  per  100  lbs.  in  large  lots.  Farmers  were  hamp¬ 
ered  in  hauling  their  potatoes  by  the  bad  condition  of 
roads  in  many  sections.  There  was  still  snow  enough 
in  Northern  Maine  for  sledding,  but  the  bare  ground 
was  beginning  to  show  at  the  end  of  March.  Storms 
hampered  hauling  the  potatoes  in  the  West.  Still,  there 
were  plenty  of  carloads  shipped,  and-  the  main  cause  of 
the  rising  tendency  seemed  to  be  a  knowledge  that  not 
many  old  potatoes  were  left.  Shipments  were  expected 
to  be  about  20,000  cars  after  April  1,  w7ith  10,000  or 
more  from  Maine.  Many  dealers  were  doubtful  whether 
the  advancing  tendency  would  hold,  but  in  the  West 
there  was  a  confident  feeling  that  the  season  would  end 
at  higher  prices.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  progress 
of  the  southern  crop,  which  on  the  whole  has  been  do¬ 
ing  well  lately.  There  will  be  a  good  many  Florida 
potatoes  on  hand  during  April,  also  a  fine  crop  ready 
for  market  in  Texas. 

The  official  March  reports  show  an  increase  of  3.4 
per  cent  in  probable  acreage  of  potatoes,  but  much  of 
the  gain  is  in  the  South.  The  Northern  States  plan  to 
have  only  1  or  2  per  cent  more.  Maine  and  New  York 
would  have  even  less  land  in  potatoes  than  last  season. 
The  line-up  so  far  would  indicate  rather  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  early  potatoes,  but  a  more  moderate  supply  of 
the  main  crop.  If  growers  follow  their  present  plans, 
more  would  depend  on  yield  than  on  the  gain  in  acreage. 
Last  year  there  were  only  106  bushels  per  acre,  a  very 
light  yield  as  potato  yields  go  of  late  years.  A  gain  of 
10  bushels  would  be  only  a  moderate  yield,  but  would 
bring  production  up  to  more  than  400,000,000  bushels 
which  would  mean  much  lower  prices  than  prevailed 
the  past  season.  A  similar  yield  in  acreage  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1927-1928  resulted  in  prices  most  of  the  time 
from  $1.50  to  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  in  the  countrywide  con¬ 
suming  markets.  g.  b.  f. 


Notes  from  Correspondents 

Edward  S.  Townsen,  a  prominent  livestock  man,  has 
brought  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of  Ionia  County  to 
test  the  right  of  the  State  to  test  a  farmer’s  cattle  with¬ 
out  his  consent,  and  also  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the 
test.  With  Mr.  Townsen  144  other  farmers  appear  as 
plaintiffs  in  the  action.  e.  p. 

Michigan. 

A  court  case  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  has  created 
considerable  discussion.  A  local  court  issued  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  State  agents  from  the  tuberculin 
testing  of  cattle.  After  the  injunction  expired,  the 
agents  attempted  to  go  on  with  the  test,  but  were 
violently  resisted  by  farmers  opposed  to  the  test.  It  is 
said  that  they  used  whips,  clubs  and  pitchforks.  A 
suit  was  brought  in  the  Federal  Court  against  the  men 
who  opposed  the  agents.  After  a  trial,  which  lasted 
three  weeks,  four  of  the  men  were  convicted,  but  they 
have  appealed  the  case  to  a  higher  court.  d.  h. 

Ohio. 

I  see  by  your  March  22  issue  that  a  speaker  at  a 
dairy  meeting  said  the  surplus  was  largely  due  to  so 
many  heifers  being  raised  last  year,  though  they  must 
be  less  than  a  year  old.  I  would  like  to  know  where  I 
could  buy  10  or  12  of  the  new  breed. 

New  York.  harold  somers. 

Our  efforts  for  improvements  of  our  dirt  roads  have 
brought  no  results  yet.  The  half  mile  stretch  from  my 
place  to  the  county  road  has  not  been  touched  for  the 
last  20  years.  The  three-mile  road  direct  to  our  post 
office  is  impassable.  I  have  two  horses  in  the  stable, 
but  must  walk  to  town  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  road.  The  town  board  votes  the  money,  but  the 
town  superintendent  spends  it  where  he  wants  to. 
Through  our  supervisor  this  year  we  hope  for  better  re¬ 
sults.  If  not  some  of  these  town  and  county  road  su¬ 
perintendents  will  be  in  the  courts  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  if  there  is  any  way  to  get  them  there. 

New  York.  A.  w. 

That  was  a  sensible  article  on  “Efficiency  and  Sur¬ 
pluses,”  page  305.  Economic  production  is  essential, 
but  the  marketing  problem  worries  the  one-crop  farm¬ 
er.  Eastern  farmers  to  a  considerable  extent  are  con¬ 
sumers  of  western  farm  products.  When  the  govern¬ 
ment  regulates  prices  for  one  section,  it  reacts  unfavor¬ 
ably  on  another  secion.  The  large  one-crop  farmers 
could  get  more  correct  information  through  one  an¬ 
other  than  through  the  government,  they  could  adjust 
their  surplus  troubles  for  themselves.  Many  farmers 
could  utilize  home  markets,  as  some  do,  if  they  studied 
the  requirements  of  those  markets.  One  man  here  has 
supplied  first-class  customers  in  a  nearby  village  with 
butter  for  more  than  20  years,  price  55  cents  the  year 
round,  delivers  once  in  two  weeks.  He  never  lost  a 
cent  nor  used  a  pound  of  ice. 

He  sells  other  stuff  to  those  customers  at  the  highest 
retail  prices.  For  instance,  potatoes  $1.75,  turnips 
$1  per  bushel,  and  other  vegetables  accordingly.  He 
deals  on  the  cash  basis,  buying  and  selling. 

Maine.  J.  m.  hutchins. 

The  Farmers’  Co-operative  Milk  Association  had  a 
stormy  meeting  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  last  week.  Ralph  W. 
Strong,  secretary  and  general  manager  was  criticised 
by  stockholders  for  the  purchase  of  a  plant  at  Fostoria, 
Ohio,  for  $8,000,  after  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
board  to  pay  not  in  excess  of  $5,000  for  it.  The  man¬ 
ager  admitted  paying  the  price,  but  insisted  that  the 
directors  had  made  a  gentleman’s  agreement  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  plant  for  $8,000. 

Then  several  farmers  demanded  to  know  why  a  fleet  of 
electric  trucks  had  been  bought  for  the  Cleveland  ser¬ 
vice,  saying  that  trucks  were  not  necessary.  When 
blame  for  the  purchase  of  trucks  centered  on  the  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Strong  offered  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
September  1,  saying  that  he  realized  there  was  consider¬ 
able  opposition  to  him  in  the  office.  No  motion  was 
made  to  accept  the  resignation,  but  a  committee  of  seven 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  activities  and  business 
of  the  organization  and  to  report  at  the  stockholders’ 
meeting  in  May.  Organized  farmers  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  realize  the  importance  of  open  records  and 
full  publicity  of  organization  business.  It  will  ward 
off  unfounded  suspicions,  establish  confidence  and  cor¬ 
rect  errors  without  disrupting  the  organization. 

Ohio.  N.  c. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Golden  Side 

There  is  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life 
If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it, 

And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land 
If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it. 

To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  or  hope, 
And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne’er  faileth. 
The  grass  i,s  green  and  the  flowers  are 
bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang 
low, 

And  to  keep  the  eye  still  lifted, 

For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep 
through, 

Wilien  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life, 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 

And  to  do  God’s  will  with  a  ready  heart 
And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing 

Than  to  snap  the  delicate  silver  threads 
Of  our  curious  lives  asunder. 

Then  Heaven  blame  for  the  tangled  ends, 
And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Kidder. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  recently  visited 
some  great  New  York  dress  factories 
with  a  buyer  of  new  styles.  These  fac¬ 
tories  were  in  big  “loft”  buildings  west  of 
Broadway,  on  a  street  so  crowded  by  the 
thousands  of  workers  during  the  noon 
hour  that  pedestrians  are  only  allowed 
to  walk  up  one  side  of  the  street  and 
down  the  other.  There  are  plenty  of 
policemen  to  enforce  this  order,  though 
we  always  find  them  kindly  enough.  The 
new  styles  were  displayed  by  models  or 
mannequins — good-looking  young  women 
who  walked  up  and  down  the  show-room 
under  the  critical  eyes  of  the  buyers. 
These  girls  were  dressed  in  silk  slips, 
ready  to  put  on  any  costume  exhibited ; 
between  exhibitions  they  put  on  smocks 
or  kimonos — rather  the  worse  for  wear — 
over  the  slips.  Trying  on  pretty  new 
dresses  sounds  very  easy  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced,  but  it  is  very  tiring ;  the 
model  must  walk  back  and  forth  with  the 
air  of  a  lady  of  society,  stop,  start  again, 
turn  around,  and  stand  while  the  buyer 
examines  the  hem,  the  material  and  other 
details,  with  no  more  attention  to  the 
model  than  to  a  lay  figure.  All  this  is 
very  tiring,  and  the  model  needs  good 
health  and  vitality  to  stand  it.  Our 
friend  found  the  mannequins  not  only 
agreeable  in  appearance,  but  ladylike 
and  refined  in  manner.  We  are  told  that 
being  a  model  is  a  profession  in  itself, 
but  actresses  out  of  an  engagement,  and 
others  with  correct  appearance  but  no 
business  training  are  sometimes  tempo¬ 
rary  mannequins.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  some  disagreeable  experiences,  but  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  occupations,  both 
buyers  and  sellers  are  usually  too  busy 
trying  to  make  money  to  view  the  models 
in  anything  but  a  business  light.  Bike 
many  other  occupations  that  are  some¬ 
times  depicted  in  a  romantic  light,  a 
close  view  dispels  the  glamor. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  calls  attention  to 
a  new  dish,  introduced  'by  a  large  res¬ 
taurant  in  New  York.  This  is  broiled 
duckling,  which  is  delicious  in  quality. 
A  duckling  weighing  3Vo  -to  4  fibs.,  is 
split  like  a  chicken,  and  then  broiled.  The 
vertical  broiler  used  in  restaurants  broils 
both  sides  at  once,  cooking  the  duckling 
in  about  20  minutes.  It  wTould  seem 
worth  while  for  duck  raisers  to  describe 
this  method  of  cooking  to  their  customers, 
for  a  new  recipe  will  often  sell  a  familiar 
product. 


Sausage  for  Dinner 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Harriet  Weston  in  regard  to 
serving  sausage  as  a  dinner  meat.  I,  too, 
have  wondered  why  a  meat  so  “tasty 
and  delicious  should  be  used  for  break¬ 
fast  only.  I  now  have  a  recipe  or  two 
which  we  serve  for  dinner  and  think 
them  very  fine.  One  is  a  sausage  loaf 
prepared  as  follows : 

Two  pounds  highly  seasoned  fresh 
sausage  put  into  mixing  bowl.  Add  1% 
cups  fine  bread  crumbs,  two  eggs,  half 
cup  cream  and  half  cup  tomato  pulp  or 
canned  tomatoes.  Add  more  salt  and 
cayenne  if  needed.  Mix  well,  and  form 
into  loaf.  Put  some  strips  of  pimento 
on  top  and  bake  under  cover  1  V2  hours. 
Cover  may  be  removed  to  allow  loaf  to 
brown  before  removing  from  oven.  Good 


either  hot  or  cold  with  catsup  or  chili 
sauce. 

The  other  recipe  is  fine  for  a  quick 
dinner.  Fry  as  many  sausage  cakes  as 
you  wish  to  serve,  and  keep  hot.  Make 
a  good  biscuit  dough  and  roll  thin,  half 
an  inch  or  so.  Cut  twice  as  many  bis¬ 
cuits  as  you  have  sausage  cakes.  Put  a 
sausage  between  two  biscuits  until  all 
are  used.  Press  a  little  and  bake  in 
quick  oven.  Make  a  cream  or  milk  gravy 
in  pan  where  sausage  was  fried.  Pour 
over  or  serve  separately  in  hot  dishes. 

MRS.  F.  M. 


A  Church  Garden  Party 

The  president  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  of  our 
church  was  discouraged ;  her  “bag  of 
tricks”  had  become  stale.  In  the  par¬ 
lance  of  the  day,  she  had  tried  every¬ 
thing  once,  some  things  more  than  once. 
Funds  were  low  and  some  money-making 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sixe  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


583  —  Sports  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  314 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


564  —  Jacket  Suit. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
dress  with  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 


575  — ■  Lengthens 

Silhouette.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
44,  46,  48  and  50-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  414  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting  for 
vestee  and  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  allover 
lace.  Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


designed  in  sizea  2, 
4,  6  and  8  years. 
Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  414  yds. 
of  lace  edging  and 
2  yds.  of  1%-in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


scheme  must  be  evolved  from  the  brains 
of  the  executive  committee.  In  a  crisis, 
Mrs.  Brown’s  brains  always  work  over¬ 
time,  and  she  invented  the  “Garden 
Party,”  which  has  become  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  our  church  and  a  neighboring 
town  has  adapted  it  for  its  Grange. 

The  party  is  held  at  the  church  on  an 
afternooi^  early  in  April,  although  the 
date  changes  from  year  to  year  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season.  We  take  from  our 
gardens  and  shrubbery  whatever  we  have 
to  spare.  Often  shrubs  and  roses  are 
laid  down  the  year  before  purposely  for 
this  sale.  Orders  are  booked  for  plants 
which  will  be  ready  later,  also  bulbs. 
Seeds  are  carefully  saved  and  sold.  This 
year  a  city  nursery  is  sending  a  man  to 
speak  to  us  on  rose  culture  and  answer 
questions.  We  are  given  a  commission 
on  orders  taken. 

A  table  of  baked  food  brings  in  a 


goodly  sum.  Homemade  candy  is  sold, 
too,  and  some  years  a  sale  of  needlework 
has  added  to  the  profits.  Tea  is  served 
so  those  who  come  to  the  sale  linger  for 
a  social  time.  Not  a  big  sum  is  realized 
but  enough  to  make  it  worth  while.  It  is 
a  pleasant  social  affair,  too,  and  makes  a 
break  in  Spring  work,  and  best  of  all. 
we  are  all  growing  fine  gardens  of  shrubs 
and  perennials  at  little  expense. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Real  Winter  weather  in  March,  but 
more  sun.  Iloderic  goes  riding  in  his  little 
red  sleigh  nearly  every  day.  We  are 
rejoicing  over  our  splendid  road.  The 
new  neighbors  above  here  have  kept  it 
open  with  their  truck,  and  have  also 
plowed  and  honed  iff  Winters  before,  it 
has  been  so  hard  to  get  out  on  the  rough, 
narrow  sleigh  path  ;  now  we  just  sail 
along  enjoying  every  minute  of  it.  There 
was  much  less  snow  this  year  too,  and 
that  makes  everything  pleasanter.  The 
log  teams  go  by  at  intervals  through  the 
day,  making  some  travel  and  excitement. 
It  seems  good  to  see  a  little  motor  traffic. 
The  rural  delivery  is  still  on  wheels, 
which  is  almost  remarkable.  There  are 
some  birds  around  and  many  squirrels. 
Recently  we  saw  a  blue  jay  pilfering 
frozen  apples.  Too  had  they  are  such  a 
nuisance;  they  are  so  beautiful  and  royal. 

School  in  town  has  gone  on  the  Spring 
schedule  all  Winter.  Pretty  hard  for 
these  pupils  back  on  the  farms  to  get  in 
at  8 :30  every  morning.  A  girl  neighbor 
attends  high  school  and  drives  her  own 
team.  That  is  a  real  accomplishment 
when  one  must  start  by  half  past  seven 
and  the  thermometer  hovers  around  16 
below.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
sure  the  new  generation  are  going  to  the 
dogs  in  every  way,  I  might  say  that  some 
evidently  want  an  education  badly 
enough  to  struggle  for  it. 

Jean  got  several  valentines  as  usual, 
and  we  made  a  few.  I  think  most  every¬ 
one  buys  them  nowadays  but  it  gives  the 
youngsters  something  to  do  and  teaches 
them  how  to  accomplish  things.  Roderic 
enjoyed  his  valentine  too,  but  has  not 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  yeff  He  runs  everywhere  and  gets 
into  everything.  But  soon  he  will  be 
more  responsible  and  Spring  will  give 
him  more  chance  to  get  out. 

I  have  not  done  much  sewing,  one 
made-over  messaline  blouse  finished,  one 
rayon  alpaca  dress  hasted  together,  and 
and  a  dress  for  Jean  nearly  done.  I  must 
get  more  system  into  my  day  pretty  soon, 
and  accomplish  something.  I  have  planned 
so  much  before  Spring.  A  girl  friend  sent 
me  some  cotton  broadcloth  samples  from 
the  place  where  her  sister  works.  I  am 
so  glad  of  them  because  they  will  make 
Roderic  adorable  little  sun  suits  and 
rompers.  With  some  I  shall  combine 
white  broadcloth.  When  Jean  was  little, 
a  cousin  who  worked  in  a  woolen  mill 
saved  me  a  lot  of  samples  of  flannel. 
These  made  fine  kimonos  and  jackets, 
even  wrap-around  shirts  and  nightgowns. 

I  thought  them  quite  a  gift. 

St,  Valentine’s  Eve  was  a  big  event  in 
Peth.  A  club  member  threw  open  her  big 
house  with  its  new  lighting  plant  and  the 
Peth  Community  Club  served  a  baked-bean 
supper  there.  Mark  did  not  feel  like  going, 
so  he  stayed  with  Roderic  while  Jean  and 
I  went.  We  had  to  come  home  as  soon  as 
supper  was  over,  so  that  Mark  could 
finish  his  chores.  It  was  a  nice  night, 
with  a  moon,  so  we  enjoyed  the  walk 
down).  Sheila  and  Jackie  escorted  us  to 
the  very  door,  apparently  thinking  that 
we  needed  looking  after.  We  went  in, 
and  oh !  the  good  smells !  A  long  table 
with  benches  extended  the  length  of  the 
dining-room.  Peth  girls  were  flying  about 
waiting  on  table  and  the  women  were 
working  in  the  kitchen  and  making  them¬ 
selves  useful  everywhere.  The  costumes 
were  pretty.  Over  their  “very  best”  each 
waitress  wore  a  white  crepe  paper  apron 
with  red  hearts  and  ties  and  a  heart- 
trimmed  bandeau  on  her  head.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  blonde  girl  met  us  at  the  door  and 
capably  directed  us  to  the  dressing-room 
above.  When  we  were  ready,  we  went 
into  the  large  sitting-room  where  neigh¬ 
bors  were  rapidly  gathering.  Jean  was 
excited,  but  she  was  also  hungry,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  us  to  sit  down 
she  was  glad  to  go.  The  place  cards  were 
hearts  with  a  silly  verse  on  the  back,  and 
the  table  was  lovely  in  white  and  red. 
There  were  baked  beans,  escalloped 
potatoes,  pickles,  many  kinds  of  cake, 
four  or  five  kinds  of  pie,  brown  bread, 
raised  rolls  (and  they  were  delicious) 
and  I  don’t  know  what  all,  everything 
good  certainly.  And. still  the  people  came. 
Of  course  there  was  not  a  big  crowd,  but 
a  good-sized  gathering  from  around  the 
hills  and  valley.  We  wanted  to  stay,  but 
remembered  tbie  cows.  Once  more  bundled 
up  we  started.  The  table  was  full  and  the 
big  sitting-room  running  over  when  we 
left.  We  had  a  brisk  walk  home  and  the 
dogs  met  us  just  above  the  woods.  Mark 
was  asleep  on  the  day-bed  and  the  radio 
rambling  on  to  itself.  Next  day  we  heard 
that  quite  a  little  sum  had  been  cleared, 
and  that  sounded  good.  Every  bit  realized 
means  our  standard  school  just  so  much 
nearer. 

Well,  my  little  son  Is  getting  out  his 
wraps  and  I  know  what  that  means.  He 
is  ready  to  go  for  his- ride.  Jean  has  been 
out  nearly  all  day.  A  playmate  came  this 
morning  and  tried  to  show  her  how  to 
slide  down  hill,  but  Jean’s  little  sled  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  flyers  of  today.  I 
suppose  next  Christmas  she  will  have  to 
have  a  real  sled.  Unless  we  should  get 


A  BUSINESS 
Is  ready  lor 
YOU 


•  • 


To  step  right  up  and  take 
— you  need  not  think  of 
the  Grange  Life  Insurance 
in  any  other  way  than  the 
very  place  for  you  to  se¬ 
cure  a  world  of  useful 
information,  selling  co¬ 
operation,  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  future. 

Let  the  actual  gains  of 
the  GrangeLife  Insurance 
guide  your  decision  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good 
company  to  represent. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

W.  C.  Lennie,  Supt.  of  Agencies 
Home  Office  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Grange  Life  Insurance 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
wajk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
73^  pain9;  no  dangerous  applications  ot  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFi-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing:.  Send 
Jf  $1.00  for  big:  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
Iff  trying:,  gret  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Ciiticiirn  Soap 

restores  the  normal  action  of  the 
pores  by  its  wonderfully  effective 
cleansing  and  purifying  qualities. 

'  Fifty  Years  of  Service 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25o.  and.  50c. 


Wool 


Blankets  an<*  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 


Batting 

Robes 


your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods 
that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  samples. 
Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
1  13  Lynn  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARE  KOW,  NEW  YOKE 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


old  STOVE 


LININGS 

MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW 

FOR  ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS 

When  your  firebricks  crack,  warp 
or  fall  out  don’t  bother  to  get  a 
new  set — just  use  the  old  bricks 
and  cement  them  together  with 

IGNISITE 

THE  NEW  SCIENTIFIC 
PLASTIC  FIREBRICK 

Use  the  coupon  below  and  get 
free  a  little  booklet  telling  all  about 
how  this  is  done  between  meals. 

THE  M.  W.  KELLOGG  CO. 

225  Broadway,  Now  York  City 

Send  me  your  Booklet  on  “How  Stove  Lining  Can 
Be  Instantly  Repaired.*’ 

Name . . . . . 

Address . 

City .  ....  State  . 
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rich,  and  go  to  California  !  It  is  a  lovely 
dream,  but  seems  impossible  for  us. 
Maybe  some  day. 

MARJORIE  MC  C  LEIX  AN  FLINT 


A  Business  in  Quilts 

In  Colonial  days,  quilt-making  was  a 
necessity.  It  became  an  art  and  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  now  is  often  a  profitable  recrea¬ 
tion.  An  expenditure  of  five  cents  at  an 
auction,  three  years  ago,  was  the  beginning 
of  an  unique  business  venture.  That  five 
cents  purchased  a  box.  full  of  small 
bundles  of  percale  and  calico  pieces  which 
later  were  made  into  quilts.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  had  enjoyed  piecing  quilts  since 
her  girlhood,  and  her  quilts  were  noted 
for  their  designs  and  color  combinations. 
This  quilt-maker  was  piecing  a  small 
round  pillow,  the  design  of  which  was 
copied  from  a  quilt,  block.  A  caller  was 
so  delighted  with  the  pilow  that  she 
purchased  it  before  is  was  completed. 

The  ability  to  see  and  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  for  advancement. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Patclnvork  Design — Wreath  of  Roses — This  is 
one  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  applique  quilts.  A 
few  of  these  quilts  that  are  being  kept  as  family 
heirlooms  date  back  as  far  as  1780.  Either  plain 
or  print  materials  in  pink,  green  and  yellow 
may  be  used  for  this  quilt.  This  is  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  design  for  a  quilt  and  is  not  difficult 
to  make.  The  price  of  pattern  is  15  cents  and 
each  part  is  printed  ready  to  cut  out  and  use 
for  the  patterns  of  design.  Send  orders  to  -The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


whether  to  gain  money  or  any  other 
benefit,  is  a  great  gift.  That  gift  is 
possessed  by  the  owner  of  this  business. 
Thinking  of  the  sale  of  the  pillow,  an 
idea  of  trying  to  sell  the  quilts  came  into 
the  mind  of  the  sewer.  But  how  was  she 
to  display  and  sell  them?  Not  many 
tourist  cars  passed  her  home,  and  few 
people  except  the  ones  living  along  the 
road  came  that  way.  She  could  not  leave 
home  to  sell  her  wares.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  do  much  hand  work.  M  ould 
she  find  a  market  for  machine-made 
quilts?  She  decided  to  try  her  luck 
anyway.  A  rope  was  .stretched  across  the 
big  front  porch  of  her  house.  On  it  she 
hung  the  onet  completed  quilt  she  liad  m 
stock. 

Fate  took  a  hand,  as  often ^  happens, 
and  just  by  chance  a  New  York  City 
woman  passed  by,  came  back  to  admire 
the  quilt  and  purchased  it.  She  left  an 
order  for  more  quilts  to  be  completed  and 
forwarded  to  her  city  home.  Later,  she 
obtained  still  more  orders  for  the  “quilt 
lady.”  • 

This  c-ity  woman  was  visiting  at  the 
home  of  a  local  woman,  and  soon  the 
news  of  the  purchase  of  the  quilt  spread 
through  the  vicinity.  Other  people  saw 
the  value  of  the  quilts,  which,  until 
prized  by  an  outsider,  had  not  been  valu¬ 
able  in  their  sight.  Orders  began  to  come 
in.  Thus  the  business  grew. 

Quaint  old  quilt  designs  are  searched 
for  and  copied.  One  much  used  pattern  is 
taken  from  a  100-year-old  block.  A 
sewing  machine  is  used  in  piecing  and 
setting  'the  blocks  together.  The  filling 
of  eac-h  quilt  is  a  good  quality  cotton,  and 
each  one  is  lined  and  tied  with  a  con¬ 
trasting  color.  When  finished,  the  quilts 
sell  for  not  less  than  .six  dollars  and 
often  more.  Handwork  brings  larger 
sums. 

The  round,  pieced  pillows  are  filled 
with  a  padding  of  soft  wool.  Size  and 
style  regulate  the  price  of  the  pillows, 
which  sell  for  from  three  to  five  dollars. 

Aunt  Myra’s  quilt  business  is  a 
splendid  example  of  what  one  can  ac¬ 
complish  if  she  only  tries,  no  matter 
what  disadvantages  one  has  to  contend 
with.  LEORA  E.  DRAPER 


Three  Muffin  Recipes 

Graham  muffins. — One  sup  sifted  flour, 
one  cup  graham  flour  sifted,  and  the  bran 
left  in  sifter,  poured  back  in  the  sifted 
flour ;  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg,  one 

tablespoon  sugar,  two  tablespoons  fat, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  about 
%  cup  milk.  Mix  dry  ingredients  to-  ; 
gether,  add  egg  beaten  to  milk,  add  slowly  | 
melted  fat  to  the  flour  mixture.  Bake 
in  muffin  pans  in  hot  oven.  Dates  may 
he  added. 

Bran  muffin.A — One  cup  flour  (white),, 
one  cup  bran,  *4  teaspoon  salt,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one 


tablespoon  fat,  one  cup  sour  milk.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  for  graham  muffins.  Raisins  or 
dates  may  he  added  if  desired. 

Cornmeal  muffins.  —  One  cup  wffiite 
flour,  one  cup  cornmeal,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
melted  fat,  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  to 
make  a  medium  batter.  Sift  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  together  and  proceed  as  other 
muffins.  s.  B. 


Sulphur  and  Molasses  or  (?) 

Do  you  remember  the  Spring  tonics 
and  blood  purifiers  we  used  to  take  in 
March  and  April?  So  much  is  laid  to 
Spring.  Nearly  everyone  hears  someone 
say,  “O,  it’s  just  Spring,  I’ll  feel  better 
when  the  weather  gets  settled.”  We  do 
a  lot  of  thinking,  but  scarcely  dare  to 
say  what  our  thoughts  are.  Too  much 
heat,  windows  and  doors  shut  tightly  and 
every  crack  stuffed,  too  much  meat, 
sweets  and  starches.  I  often  go  into 
houses  that  reek  of  food  odors.  Good 
housekeepers,  too,  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  neat  homes,  but  fail  to  air  out 
after  cooking.!  Of  course,  it  is  in  these 
homes  where  you  find  colds,  headaches 
and  that  tired  Spring  feeling,  while  bot¬ 
tles  of  tonic  suddenly  appear  on  the 
kitchen  shelves  this  time  of  year. 

Everyone  must  decide  for  himself,  hut 
I  don’t  spend  my  money  for  tonic.  When 
I  am  in  town  I  buy  some  green  vege¬ 
tables  or  canned  spinach.  I  canned  a 
bushel  of  beet  greens  myself.  Carrots, 


cabbage  and  turnips  help  out,  too.  We 
have  less  meat,  and  often  for  dessert  I 
prepare  a  fruit  dish,  fresh  oranges  or 
grapefruit  cut  up  and  mixed  with  some 
canned  fruit.  It  is  really  economical ; 
one  grapefruit  and  an  orange  with  a 
pint  can  of  peaches,  pears  or  strawber¬ 
ries  will  serve  four  to  six.  White  cher¬ 
ries  or  sweet  red  cherries  are  a  nice  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  fruit  cup. 

Salads  perk  up  the  appetite  and  can  be 
contrived  of  left-over  vegetables,  and  the 
ever  useful  onion  is  far  more  palatable 
than  sulphur  and  molasses  prescribed 
by  our  grandmothers. 

And  lastly  as  all  sermonizers  say,  don’t 
be  too  busy  to  go  outdoors  for  a  few 
minutes  at  least  even  on  stormy  days. 
Air  the  living-rooms,  kitchen  and  bed¬ 
rooms  daily.  You  can  get  plenty  of  iron 
in  a  well-balanced  diet,  and  that  is  the 
chief  ingredient  of  tonics. 

TRAINED  NURSE. 


Rhubarb  Recipes 

So  many  women  in  making  rhubarb 
pies  skin  the  stalks,  which  is  all  wrong. 
To  make  a  really  fine  rhubarb  pie,  put 
plenty  of  sugar  and  some  flour  mixed 
with  it,  on  the  crust,  then  put  in  the 
rhubarb,  cut  in  small  sections  and  cover 
with  a  generous  amount  of  sugar,  and 
over  that,  a  good  measure  of  flour.  Don’t 
put  in  any  water.  Cover  with  crust  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven. 

When  we  moved  from  Kentucky  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  there  to  New 


York,  we  found  the  rhubarb  in  those  two 
States  was  not  nearly  so  acid  as  that 
in  Kentucky,  but  I  did  not  think  the 
flavor  was  nearly  so  good.  However, 
it  took  less  sugar,  and  the  pies  disap¬ 
peared  with  great  rapidity. 

Here,  we  make  rhubarb  custard  pie. 
Mix  eggs  with  cooked  rhubarb,  put  in 
baked  crusts  and  finish  off  with  meringue. 
Lemon  flavoring  is  good  with  rhubarb, 
and  I  have  made  short  cake  with  it,  the 
cooked  rhubarb,  sweetened  and  flavored! 
with  lemon  juice,  and  a  little  of  the  grated 
rind.  But  when  cooking  the  rhubarb, 
let  it  boil  down  so  that  is  not  so  watery. 

Here  is  a  jam  that  I  got  up ;  it  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  children  in  Winter. 
Three  pounds  of  rhubarb,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  two  pounds  sugar.  Boil  until 
the  rhubarb  is  well  cooked  and  then  add 
one  pound  of  best  quality,  chopped  rais¬ 
ins.  Must  be  stirred  and  stirred  un¬ 
ceasingly  until  it  drops  thick  from  the 
spoon. 

Another  recipe,  given  to  me  in  New 
York,  is  _simply  delicious  when  made  up : 
5  lbs.  rhubarb  cut  in  small  pieces,  5  lbs. 
sugar,  white  or  brown,  but  white  is  bet¬ 
ter  ;  1  lb.  tigs,  chopped  fine,  three  oranges, 
grated  peel,  pulp  cut  fine.  Put  all  to¬ 
gether  in  aluminum  kettle  or  granite  ket¬ 
tle,  and  simmer  two  or  three  hours.  Add 
a  little  water  at  first,  about  one-half  tea¬ 
cup.  w.  V.  A. 


Druggist  :  “What  kind  of  a  hair  brush 
do  you  want?”  Tommy:  “Er — have  you 
got  any  with  soft  backs  to  ’em?” — Con¬ 
solidated  News. 


from  the 

Fresh  Water  System 


See  How  Simple  and  Safe 

Air  from  National  power  unit  mixes 
with  fuel  in  underground  tank,  leaving 
top  outlet  for  appliances  in  house  as 
clean,  dry  gas.  Fifty-five  gallons  of 
special  grade  fuel,  available  from  any 
Standard  Oil  and  other  bulk  stations, 
lasts  about  six  months  for  the  average 
size  family.  National  power  unit  also 
supplies  air  which  operates  water 
pumps  in  well,  cistern,  stream  or  lake. 
Opening  of  any  faucet  automatically 
causes  pump  to  operate. 


No  liquid  fuel  can 
enter  your  build¬ 
ings. 


—  just  as  safe, 
cheap  and  convenient 
as  in  a  city  home ! 

NOW  you  can  own  your  own  flowing  gas 
well — operated  from  the  same  National 
Fresh  Water  System  that  makes  any 
well,  cistern,  stream  or  lake  a  flowing  well! 

Now  you  can  cook  and  bake  with  hotter-than- 
city-gas  without  the  stifling  heat  of  a  wood 
or  coal  range.  No  smoky  wicks  to  clean  and 
trim.  No  waiting  for  burners  to  generate. 

Now  you  can  warm  chilly  rooms  with  a  port¬ 
able  gas  heater  —  have  all  the  fresh  water 
you  want  for  house  and  farm  and  hot  water, 
too  —  as  easily  as  you  turn  a  water  faucet. 

Now  you  can  have  the  world’s  most  ideal  type 
of  water  system  —  plus  gas  for  cooking  and 
heating  —  for  only  10%  to  30%  more  than  a 
water  system  alone  would  cost  you. 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  and 
easy  time-payment  terms. 
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How  much  Water 
would  you  pump 

for  cents? 


Electricity  will  pump  iooo  Gallons 

NOT  so  long  ago,  only  city  homes  could 
afford  running  water  all  the  time.  Now 
cheap  electricity  brings  it  to  the  farm— at  a  cost 
anyone  can  afford. 

Put  this  cheap  electricity  to  work  for  you  to¬ 
day.  In  the  dairy,  studies  from  all  over  the 
country  have  shown  a  60  to  150  pound  increase 
in  milk  production  per  cow  per  month,  when 
drinking  bowls  are  installed  in  the  cow  barn. 
Enough  to  pay  for  all  the  electricity  you  can 
use  on  the  average  farm  in  a  year. 

One-tenth  of  the  electrified  farms  in  this 
country  are  in  New  York  State 

More  and.  more,  New  York  State  farmers  are 
realizing  the  labor-saving  advantages  of  cheap 
electricity.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  State’s  farms 
are  already  electrified.  This  year — every  year 
— we  are  adding  hundreds  of  miles  to  our  rural 
lines,  bringing  Niagara  Hudson  service  within 
the  reach  of  more  farm  customers. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Better  Butter 

Good  butter  is,  well,  ambrosial  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  bad  butter  is  what  someone 
said,  war  is.  With  the  great  butter  sea¬ 
son  just  before  us,  and  the  price  lowest 
for  many  years,  it  seems  to  me  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality 
of  butter  will  react  favorably  in  greater 
consumption  and  help  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  in  which  farmers  find  them¬ 
selves. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  it  is  not  a 
difficult,  nor  need  it  be  a  costly  opera¬ 
tion  to  make  good  butter.  Anyone  who 
has  the  intelligence  to  understand  and 
will  take  the  pains  necessary  to  follow 
the  few  fundamental  principles  I  am 
disclosing  here,  will  find  his  butter 
problems  solved,  and  his  butter  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  best  creameries. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  good  butter 
starts  with  the  cow.  The  Jersey,  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  best  butter  cow,  with  the 
Holstein,  perhaps  as  poorest,  and  the 
other  breeds  ranging  between. 

Next,  the  feed  is  of  importance.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  cottonseed  meal  and  Timothy 
hay  tends  to  produce  a  hard  fat  globule 
that  is  undesirable  in  butter.  Feed  the 
butter  cow  linseed  meal,  gluten,  roots  and 
silage  with  clover  hay.  Strict  sanitary 
conditions  are  as  essential  as  though  you 
were  producing  grade  A  milk.  Manure, 
filth,  hair  or  dirt  in  the  milk  pail  and 
bad  odors  where  the  milk  or  cream  is 
kept  or  stored,  show  up  in  the  butter. 

The  best  means  of  obtaining  cream  is 
the  cream  separator.  Pans  or  cans  sur¬ 
rounded  with  cold  water  may  be  used  of 
course,  but  the  water  dilution  method  is 
unadvisable.  The  separator  must  be 
washed  and  cleaned  thoroughly  after 
each  operation,  and  not  merely  once  a 
day.  All  pans  and  utensils  should  be 
scrupulously  clean.  Use  a  good  soap 
powder  or  commercial  cleanser,  never 
soap  as  it  leaves  a  film  and  undesirable 
odors.  A  brush  with  stiff  bristles 
moistened  and  dipped  in  common  baking 
soda  and  used  briskly  will  prove  a  won¬ 
derful  cleanser. 

Do  not  let  the  cream  can  set  under 
the  cream  spout  from  one  separation  to 
the  next.  I  know  many  do  it,  but  should 
not.  Take  the  cream  away,  cool  it  in 
some  way  or  other  and  keep  it  cool  and 
clean.  Cool  each  succeeding  separation 
before  adding  to  it,  and  then  stir  it 
thoroughly.  Thick  cream  is  better  for 
butter  than  thin.  Adjust  your  separator 
for  thick  cream.  When  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  cream  for  churning  set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  ripen  for  a  day.  The 
temperature  should  rise  to  70  degi’ees,  stir 
frequently  and,  when  it  becomes  thick 
and  glossy  and  mildly  sour,  cool  quickly 
to  churning  temperature  and  hold  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  then  churn. 

The  holding  gives  the  butterfat  a  firm¬ 
ness  of  body  that  all  good  butter  must 
have.  In  fact  cream,  from  the  cow  to 
the  crock,  throughout  is  very  susceptible 
to  temperature  changes,  and  so  many 
things  depend  upon  proper  temperatures, 
quality,  flavor  and  keeping  ability,  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  good 
butter  without  a  thermometer.  I  know 
but  few  farmers  use  them,  yet  one  poor 
batch  of  butter  loses  you  the  price  of  a 
thermometer,  or  even  one  two-hour  churn¬ 
ing. 

As  a  general  rule  the  correct  tempera¬ 
ture  for  churning  should  be  kept  below 
60  degrees  for  Summer  and  above  60  for 
Winter.  The  range  may  be  down  to  52 
for  extremely  warm  weather  or  up  to  66 
for  cold.  The  main  thing  is,  your  butter 
should  not  gather  in  less  than  20  minutes. 
Churning  is  a  temperature  problem  en¬ 
tirely,  other  conditions  being  proper. 
High  temperatures  bring  quick,  soft,  poor 
butter;  low  temperatures  slower  churn¬ 
ing,  firmer  butter  and  better  quality.  If 
you  have  a  power  churn,  I  should  say  30 
minutes  for  churning,  for  I  have  sacrificed 
one  point  on  your  butter  score,  for  the 
sake  of  your  back. 

When  the  butter  granules  are  the  size 
of  cracked  corn,  drain  and  rinse  until 
clean.  Test  the  firmness  of  the  butter. 
If  too  hard,  the  rinsing  water  may  be 
three  or  four  degrees  warmer  than  the 
buttermilk,  never  more  than  that.  If 
too  soft  the  bath  may  be  cooler,  and  each 
succeeding  rinsing  cooler  until  the  but¬ 
ter  is  firm  enough.  The  rinsing  must  be 
thorough.  Bad  flavors  develop  quickly 


Saves  you 
DOLLARS 
Keeps  your 
HORSES 

Working  and  Earning 

Growths,  ills  and  injuries  can  be  treated  quickly, 
effectively;  swellings  reduced,  lameness  ended  with 
KENDALL’S — the  famous  prescription,  used  for 
over  50  years  in  the  stable.  No  blistering  or  sores 
from  its  use.  Does  not  remove  hair.  A  powerful, 
penetrating  rub,  antiseptic,  healing,  stimulating, 
KENDALL’S  Counter-Irritant  is  the  standby  of 
horse  owners.  $1.25  and  65$(  sizes  at  druggists  or 
postpaid  from  DR.  B.  J. 
KENDALL  CO.,  16 
Main  Street,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 

50;  BOOK  FREE 

84  pages  of  latest  veteri¬ 
nary  data  on  all  ailments 
— handy  size — invaluable 
to  horsemen.  Write  for  it. 


Counter  -  I  rritant 


{ Fistula  V? 

I  Over  10,000  cases  are  suceess- 
■  fully  treated  each  year  with  our 

I  MEDICINE  No.  1  (“fIsto^orm®’1) 

■  No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten- 
I  tion  every  5th  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle  postpaid, 

■  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  10c  for  copy  of 

OUR  BIG  NEW  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

K  Valuable  for  ita  information  upon  animal  diseases.  Or 
^Kwrite  us  for  any  kind  of  veterinaryjadvice. 

m  FLEMING  BROS.  D-54  Stockyards,  Chicago 


'Legs  like  this 


-or  money 


made  sound  again  while  horse  works- 
back.  Use  the  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-tlie-Horse  Treatment 

1,000,000  users  say  it’s  good.  Send  now  for  great¬ 
est  horse  book  ever  given  away  —  FREE.  Tells 
how  to  locate  and  treat  all  lamenesses.  Book, 
sample  guarantee,  and  proof  that  “Save-the 
Horse"  makes  good  all  sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  V 

Ask  your  druggist— or  order  direct 


Lew  Rubber  Touches  Milk 

RpR  ^  thantnany  milker 

■  using  rubber-lln-  .  , 

ed  cups.  Easier  to  Complete 

■  'fl  ■  IK  clean beeausefew-  Ready 

KEJBM  J  erparts. Unequal-  \\  to 
led  for  durability  Y\  Milk 
and  fine  milking.  ^  ' 
Many  models. 

Send  for  Catalogue' 

No.  60 


Milker 


MYERS-SHERMAN  CO..  213-15  N.  Desplaines  St..  Chicago 


MOORE  BROS. 

PUKPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teat*,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc,.  In  Cow.  Teots 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Po.tpaid,  25c  doz,  orSdoz.  51.00 

rnrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send' 
rHEL  ing  you  a  package  by  mall,  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dspt.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


For  horses,  oattle, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


describes  and  illus- 
’  trates  in  colors  the  new  1930  line  of  Witte  En- 
,  gines  for  every  farm  power  need. 

■  new  prices -easy  terms 

,  Witte  prices  have  been  revised — Witte  values 
now  greater  than  ever.  Compare  Witte  features, 

■  workmanship  and  prices— and  remember,  you 
,  can’t  buy  a  better  engine ! 

LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

Every  Witte  Engine  is  guaranteed  for  life — your 
investment  is  fully  protected.  Send  name  and 
.  address  for  catalog— no  cost  or  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

■  1891  0AKLANDS™VE.ISHEI>  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


300.000  WITTE  ENGINES  NOW  IN  USE  / 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*■  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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from  decomposing  buttermilk  solids.  The 
butterfat  itself  does  not  easily  become 
rancid. 

.Salt  two-thirds  to  one  ounce  for  each 
pound  and  Avork  in  thoroughly,  but  do 
not  overwork.  Leaky,  streaky  butter  is 
underworked.  A  weak  salvy  butter  is 
the  result  of  overwork.  Stop  when  the 
body  is  firm  and  waxy. 

Containers  for  butter  may  be  earthen¬ 
ware  crocks  for  home  use,  but  they  should 
be  glazed  perfecly  and  without  cracks. 
The  pound  print  wrapper  in  parchment 
and  placed  in  printed,  paraffined  cartons 
is  best  for  commerce.  The  buyer  seldom 
questions  the  quality  of  butter  found  in 
the  sanitary  carton  and  it  is  handier  and 
brings  a  better  price. 

In  storing  June  butter  for  the  next 
Winter  use,  sweet  cream  butter  keeps 
the  best,  when  it  has  been  pasteurized. 
Place  the  cream  in  a  metal  container  in 
water,  bring  to  a  temperature  of  148, 
stirring  frequently.  Hold  for  28  minutes, 
then  cool  quickly  to  48  and  hold  three 
hours;  bring  to  churning  temperature 
and  churn,  which  should  take  at  least 
half  an  hour,  so  as  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
butterfat  in  the  milk  which  occurs  more 
easily  in  pasturized  cream. 

Pack  the  butter  in  crocks,  cover  Avith 
a  circle  of  parchment  paper  and  seal 
Avith  melted  paraffin,  like  jelly  or  pre¬ 
serves  are  sealed.  Keep  in  the  coolest 
place  you  have.  Freezing  temperatures 
are  best. 

Back  of  every  precaution  or  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  article  there  is  a  good  rea¬ 
son,  usually  several  of  them,  which  could 
be  given  if  space  permitted.  The  meth¬ 
ods  disclosed  are  those  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  and  practiced  by  good  butter- 
makers'  everywhere,  and  if  intelligently 
followed  will  make  a  good  butter-maker 
of  anyone,  and  help  to  raise  the  ban  on 
dairy  butter.  a.  d.  borxt. 

XeAV  York. 


Warts  on  Cows’  Teats 

I  have  a  cow  with  warts  all  over  her 
teats.  It  must  be  catching,  as  another 
cow  has  a  feAV  too.  H.  h. 

New  York 

[We  have  not  actual  proof  that  Avarts 
are  contagious,  although  there  is  a 
common  belief  to  that  effect.  They  often 
affect  but  one  coav  or  steer  that  is  asso¬ 
ciating  with  other  cattle  in  the  stable 
and  yard,  yet  the  Avarts  do  not  become 
general.  They  chiefly  affect  young  cattle 
and  may  disappear  spontaneously.  The 
exact  cause  is  unknown,  hut  irritation  is 
suspected  as  the  cause  and  may  well 
account  for  the  condition  in  dairy  cows, 
the  irritation  of  the  milking  act  possibly 
causing  warts  to  form  on  the  teats. 

Some  dairymen  believe  that,  when  one 
cow  has  warts  on  her  teats,  the  ‘milker’s 
hands  may  carry  wart  infection  from 
cow  to  cow,  and  such  men  isolate  affected" 
cows  and  have  them  milked  by  a  separate 
milker.  Other  owners  think  that  warts 
on  rhe  milker’s  hands  may  be  communi¬ 
cable  to  cows  and  object  to  a  milker  that 
is  so  affected.  We  scarcely  believe  that 
warts  can  be  “communicated”  in  such 
ways,  but  when  they  are  prevalent  in  a 
stable  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  have 
affected  cows  milked  by  a  separate  person 
and  also  keep  them  away  from  other 
cows,  or  at  least,  with  a  few  vacant  stalls 
between  them  and  unaffected  cows  in  the 
stable. 

Warts  that  have  slim  necks  may  be 
snipped  off  with  blunt  scissors,  a  few  at 
a  time;  then  apply  tincture  of  iodine  to 
the  wounds.  The  Avarts  seldom  grow 
again  when  so  removed.  Masses  of  small 
warts  (seed  warts)  on  the  teats  will  be 
likely  to  come  off  in  time  if  wetted  several 
times  daily  with  warm  water  containing 
one  tablespoon  of  washing  soda  per  cup, 
and  well  covered  each  evening  with  a 
thick  paste  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil, 
common  salt  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  The 
removal  is  effected  somewhat  sloAvly  by 
these  methods,  but  the  treatment  does  not 
tend  to  make  the  teats  sore  or  affect  the 
udder  with  garget. 

When  it  is  desired  more  quickly  to 
remove  warts  from  a  cow’s  teats  apply 
a  10  per  cent  mixture  of  salycilic  acid 
and  flexible  collodion,  as  often  as  found 
necessary,  or  very  carefully  wet  the  Avarts 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  dichromate 
of  potassium.  When  that  caustic  is  to 
be  applied,  however,  it  is  best  to  wait 
until  the  cow  is  dry  and  also  to  apply 
lard  or  vaseline  to  the  sound  skin  about 
the  warts.  Thuja  (white  cedar)  oil,  or 


an  ointment  of  thuja  oil,  is  also  effective 
for  wart  removal  and  some  dairymen 
consider  ordinary  oil  of  cedar  quite  useful 
for  the  same  purpose.  A.  s.  a. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  March  19,  1930.) 

Market. — Few  sales  early.  Beef  steers  grad¬ 
ing  good  and  choice  closing  steady  with  weeks 
25c  advance,  strictly  choice  weighty  kinds  up 
more,  common  and  medium  grades  only  steady 
with  last  Aveek’s  close,  no  choice  offerings,  best 
medium  and  heavyweights  $12.75,  bulk  $11.25 
to  $12.25.  Bulls  inactive,  she  stock  and  cut¬ 
ters  steady  to  weak,  bulk  fat  heifers  $10  to 
$10.50,  beef  bulls  $9  to  $9.50.  butcher  cows 
$7.25  to  $8,  cutters  $4.25  to  $5.50.  Stockers 
and  feeders  steady,  most  sales  $9.50  to  $10.25. 
Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $14.50,  few  selects 
$15. 

Receipts  for  weed  ending  March  29,  1930: 
Cattle.  14  cars:  6  St.  Paul,  4  Pennsylvania,  2 
Virginia,  1  Omaha,  1  Pittsburgh,;  containing 

338  head.  1,980  head  trucked  in  from  nearby; 
total  cattle  2,318  head,  822  calves,  1,428  hogs, 
209  sheep. 

RA5K1E  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 

$13.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs..  $12.25  to 

$13.50;  good.  950  to  1.100  lbs.,  $12  to  $13.25; 

medium.  800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.25;  common, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $10.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11; 
good.  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10;  medium,  850  lbs. 
up.  $8.25  to  $9;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to 
$8.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9;  good,  $6.75  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $9.50  to  $10.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

A’ealers. — Good  and  Choice,  $12.50  to  $14.50; 
medium,  $10  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common.  $7.50 
to  $12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12  to 
to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11.75 
to  $12.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12 
to  $12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$8  to  $11.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $38  to  $39;  shorts,  $37  to  $38;  homi¬ 
ny,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  middlings,  $41  to  $42; 
linseed,  $57.50  to  $58.50;  gluten,  $41.50  to 
$42.50;  ground  oats,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  Soy-bean 
meal,  $46  to  $47 ;  hog-meal,  $46  to  $47 ;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $48  to  $49;  dairy  feed,  16 
per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  18  per  cent,  $40.50  to 
$41.50;  20  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  24  per 
cent,  $48  to  $49;  25  per  cent,  $49.50  to  $50.50; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular,  $41  to  $42;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$44  to  $45. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables.  —  Cabbage,  Danish, 
crate,  $1;  red,  lb..  4c;  carrots,  bskt.,  75c;  bu., 
$1.25;  celery,  doz.  behs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  leeks, 
25c:  lettuce,  doz.  lids.,  35  to  40c;  crt.,  $1;  onions, 
yellow,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  pars¬ 
nips,  bskt.,  $1.25:  bu.,  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.35  to  $1.40;  radishes,  doz.  behs,  25  to  30e; 
turnips,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  bu.,  $1.25;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  behs.,  50  to  60c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$2  to  $3.25;  Russets,  bskt.,  50  to  60c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  25  to  26c; 
roosters,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  29 
to  30c;  grade  A,  28c;  grade  B,  27c;  small  lots, 
doz.,  30  to  32c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40 
to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

April  3. — Aberdeen-Angus.  Judy’s  17th 
annual  blue  ribbon  sale,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  M.  A/.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind., 
manager. 

April  S. — Aberdeen-Angus,  Omaha  bull 
sale,  Omaha,  Neb.  E.  T.  Davis,  Iowa 
City,  la.,  manager. 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

May  9. — Western  N.  Y.,  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  sale  at  Caldwell  Place, 
Marion,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 
manager. 

June  25-27.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  5-13.  —  Central  States  Garden 
and  Flower  Show,  Stadium,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  18-21.  - — -  New  England  Institute 
of  Cooperation,  Kingstown,  R.  I. 


MILK  STRAINER  DISCS 

$  50  Post  Pays  300  Best  Quality 

^  I  6  in.  Discs— Check  or  M.  O. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE  CO. 


HAMPDEN,  MASS. 


HORSES 


"g  MJTT  Off  10  Geldings,  mares  and  stallions, 
vv  Ei.Lii3.lM  ranging  in  age  l^to  4  years.  Blue 

_  roans,  red  roans,  bay  and  dark 

K-*BRroJl  l-i'd  brown;  all  broken  to  drive  and 
■IT  ride,  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 

„  o  A  w  r-  t  *•  B-  MOORE,  care  Cary  Maple  Sugar 
r  D  K  oALt.  1  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 


Percherons! 


individuals. 


3  Stallions,  4-yr.  grey,  $500. 
2-year  grey,  $300.  1-year 
black,  $175.  2  and  4-year 
mares;  well  bred  and  good 
WJLLIAM  A.  REID  -  Oxford,  Pa. 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 

44 For  Farm  Work ” 

3  in  1  Sale  1  Brood  mares  with  suckling  colts  and  in  foal 
again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young  stallions. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  BELGIAN  STALLION 

coining  3  years  old.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y 


^ilistland  Pnninc  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneiiana  ronies  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  «.  B,  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwsler.Ohia 


WANTED  (to  buy)  Pony  for  very  young  children. 
H,  W.  Jones  -  -  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
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Write  for  tbo  facta 

The  Extension  Service  Room  R-600 

HOLSTEIN.  FRIESIAN  230  E.  Ohio  St. 

Association  of  A  merica _ Chicago,  111.  » 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

|A°L!  guernsey  bull  calf 

5  mos  ,  well  bred,  nicely  marked  and  good  individual, 

$50.00.  II.  C.  CRAFT,  Glen  Cove,  I,.  I.,N,  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroD”m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLA8TON  MANOR  FA  RM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DEGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Langwater  breeding.  High  records  back  of  them. 
Farmers  prices.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lansdale,  l*a. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  A  | 

150-DAIRY  C0WS-150 

Wisconsin  Cows,  Springers,  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  T.  B.  and  abortion  tested  and 
checked  to  ship  to  any  State. 

Private  Sales  Thursday  and  Friday 
Auction  10:00  Saturday 

Wisconsin  Horse  &  Dairy  Cattle  Sales  Company 

Trevor,  Wisconsin 

56  miles  northwest  Chicago— 45  miles  southwest  Milwaukee 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 

Clean,  heavy  producing  dairy  cows  sold  subject  to 
Tuberculin  Test  can  be  found  in  any  amount  in  this 
area  tested  county.  We  have  all  the  dairy  breeds, 
both  pure  breds  and  grades.  The  supply  at  this  time 
is  very  good  and  the  prices  are  right.  10  P.  B. 
Holsteins  for  $1,700.  Grade,  springers  and  fresh 
cows  are  averaging  $135  to  $150  in  carloads  F.  O.  B. 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sale*  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGE  WOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  WD: 


JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Sybils  Sophie’s  Oxford,  born  July  24th  1926;  this  animal 
is  right  in  every  respect  and  very  gentle  to  handle. 

Sire:  Sybil’s  Gipsy  Oxford. 

Dam:  Highacre  Young  Sophie. 

Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch.  Passed  tuber¬ 
culin  test  this  month.  Price  $200.  Apply 

A.  1).  RUNYON  COMPANY 
Millington,  N.  J. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cowsand  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  Sec. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

1  O  WEANED  Hioh-Grade  Milking  Shorthorn  HEIFER  CALVES 
*  *•  Priced  low.  VOLLANDS  •  -  Elm  Grove,  Wla. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  All  ages  for  sale. 
8.  1).  Wleks,  R.  1).  No.  Si,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 

letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road,  N.  Y.  C. 


BLACK  FLEMISH  GIANTS— Choice  bred  does,  $10  each. 
Satisfaction  guar.  HOWDEN'S  RABBIT  FARM.  Fillmore,  N.  T. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Boland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE— Milk  Goats.  Exceptional  values.  Advise 
what  you  want  and  price.  SACKSTEDEItS,  Miinelv,  Ind. 


j  .%  SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs — both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMAOINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  H.  V. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Podge,  Manager 

/CHOICE,  UNREGISTERED.  PUREBRED  0. 1.  C.  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  weight  about  225  lbs.,  $32.60 
each  F.  O.  B.  ROY  BADGER,  DcPeyster,  N.  Y. 

POII  SALK— A  number  of  choice  Chester  White 
*  Hours,  ready  for  immediate  use.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE, “X" 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A:  Son  .  Merrllleld,  N.  Y . 

BEG.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHIN AS— Sows,  Boars,  Pige. 
■*  A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook.  Penna. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  $8  00 
W  each.  Ordev  now,  ship  May  1.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fallt,  N.  T. 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  white  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Che. wold.  Dataware. 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  .  .  ,  $5.00 

,  AH  IIu»ky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  .SATISFIED,  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0406 

PIGS !  PIGS !  PIGS ! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.50  each 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  $6.50  each 

A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds— Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs 
would  appreciate  your  orderand  can  assure  you  satisfac¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S.— Chester  White  Barrons.  4  wks.  old,  $5.50  each. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock— 
Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
—all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old,  84.75  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  -  -  $5.50  each 

Will  ship  C.  O.  C— 10  days  trial  allowed. 

Yon  may  write  us  with  confidence. 

A.  M.  LUX 

306  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

To  all  buyers  that  bought  my  pigs  last  season,  I  want 
to  tell  you  I  have  some  nice  pigs  to  go  this  season 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester  sold  in 
lots  of  two  or  more,  C.  O.  D.  $6.00  each. 

When  you  receive  them,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  140  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester- Berkshire  —  Y  orkslilre-  Chester  Crossed 

4  Weeks  Did— $5.00. 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 

J-  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.— Tel.  1503-W. 

|  A  DOGS  J 

Old-Fashion  Heel  Driving 

English  Shepherd  Puppies 

Born  March  2nd;  black  bodies  with  tan  and  white  mark¬ 
ings,  tan  spots  over  eyes.  Registered.  Males,  $1  5.00- 
females,  $1  O.OO.  Also  A.K.C.  Wires,  Poms  and  Cockers. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STO  UK  FARM 
Jefferson,  New  York 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guard3.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Monticello,  lone 

fill  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m|“!a 

Males,  $6>  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALK!  Females .  $8,511 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  *„Za'^s 

Also  few  Sable  and  Whites,  six  months.  All  eligible 
registration.  JAS.  E.  VAN  AbSTYNE,  Jr.,  Klnderhoob,  N.  V. 

f  OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 

WHITE  COLLIES — (Reg.)  4  mos.  females  at  weaning  time 
prices.  Circular.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  H.  Y. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  L^ftaus  dofkld^Maks3; 

$10.00;  females,  $5.00.  O.  H.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Vermont 

COR  SALE— Thoroughbred  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES 

■  SI  0  each.  J.  E.  FOSKETT  -  Handy  Creek,  New  York 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 

FOR  SALE-2  REGISTERED 

Brown  Swiss  HEIFERS 

Age  nearly  2  years.  Price  reasonable. 

KARL  SIMPKINS  R.  D.2  ELMER,  N.  J. 


Let  Bcel  Cattle  Solve  Your  Labor  Problem 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE  require  little  labor  and  utilize 
the  pasture  grasses  and  rough  feeds  of  the  farm. 

Write  for  our  Booklet,  UBEEF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  EAST” 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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since  hog  cholera  first  began  to  decimate 
the  hog  population,  and  21  annual  re¬ 
ports  have  been  written  since  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  was  first  given  to  the  hog 
industry.  Nevertheless,  the  usual  losses 
— plus  the  cost  of  immunization — are 
still  taking  place.  Also,  in  localities 
where  the  double-treatment  has  been 
extensively  and  continuously  used  since 
it  was  developed,  a  number  of  alleged  new 
diseases  of  hogs  have  been  added  to  the 
woes  of  hog  raisers.  The  three  outstand¬ 
ing  factors  responsible  for  starting  new 
outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  are  infected 
pork,  infected  hogs,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
double-treatment.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
primary  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in 
Maryland  are  caused  by  the  feeding  of 
garbage.”  Garbage  is  extensively  fed  to 
hogs  in  some  Eastern  States  with  much 
better  results.  If  its  use  caused  a  DO  per 
cent  loss  quite  generally  in  the  East,  its 
disuse  for  hog  feeding  would  not  long 
be  delayed. 

Three  Milking  Shorthorns. —  Up  to 
about  1900,  Shorthorns  were  running 
strongly  to  the  highly  specialized  beef 
type  in  the  United  States.  In  but  few 
herds  was  the  old  beef-and-milk  type 
present  and  prized.  Nearly  a  half-century 
ago,  the  .so-called  Bates  craze  was  at  its 
peak;  the  old-fashioned,  high-headed, 
'upstanding,  deep-milking  Shorthorn — the 
famous  ‘‘Durham”  of  our  eastern  fore¬ 
fathers — was  the  popular  and  exceedingly 
useful  type  of  the  breed.  Gradually  the 


beefier,  low-set  Scotch  type  of  Shorthorn 
rose  to  prominence  in  the  Mid-West, 
until  it,  too,  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Appreciating  this  fact,  a  few  breeders 
began  working  toward  an  intermediate 
type — the  dual-purpose  or  beef-and-milk 
Shorthorn.  Several  months  ago  we  re¬ 
ported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  public  sale  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  in  Pennsylvania  to 
which  Mrs.  May  of  Bradford  County  in 
that  State  consigned  seven  head.  Twenty 
years  ago  her  husband,  the  late  L.  D. 
May,  was  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  limes  &  May,  which  built  up  the 
Glenside  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
in  Bradford  County.  U.  Hayward,  former 
dean  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural 
College,  now  for  some  years  head  of  the 
bureau  of  science  and  agriculture  in  the 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  writes  :  ‘‘I  noted  your  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  importation  of  some  dairy 
Shorthorns  from  England  for  Innes  & 
May.  I  have  followed  with  interest  the 
impression  that  the  three  head  that  I 
brought  over  made  on  the  breed).  It  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  Shorthorns,  and  im¬ 
proved  them  from  the  standpoint  of  milk 
productiton,  flesh  and  color.  Many  lead¬ 
ing  sires  of  the  past  25  years  have 
descended  from  Duke  Buttercup  and  the 
two  heifers.  One  of  these  heifers  was  a 
Foggathorpe  and  the  other  a  Waterloo. 
This  importation  revamped  the  Innes  & 
May  herd,  and  gave  them  a  distinct  place 
in  the  Shorthorn  sun.”  n.  c.  w. 


A  Slaughtering  Plant. —  A  small 
slaughtering  plant,  equipped  with  modern 
facilities,  has  been  built  at  the  Amherst 
institution.  It  is  intended  to  improve 
and  broaden  the  instruction  given  in 
dressing,  cutting,  judging  and  refrigerat- 
ing  meats  for  home  use  or  for  sale.  T-lie 
plant  is  ready  for  use  at  a  time  when 
new  methods  of  freezing  meats  and 
merchandizing  them  in  attractive,  handy 
packages  promise  a  revolutionary  change 
in  retailing  these  products,  insuring  in¬ 
creased  consumption  and,  we  hope,  better 
net  returns  for  producers.  W  e  are  ap¬ 
parent!  v  entering  a  new  phase  of  re¬ 
frigeration  in  relation  to  flesh  foods  m 
particular. 

A  Student  Club.  —  The  animal  lius- 
bandrv  student  club  at  Amherst  held  a 
meeting  in  March  at  which  one_  of  the 
speakers  asked  how  many  of  the  50  or  00 
members  present  intended  to  live  on 
farms  and  raise  livestock.  More  than  S5 
per  cent  affirmatively  answered  by  rais¬ 
ing  their  hands.  Dairy  cattle  and  sheep 
make  a  stronger  appeal  to  these  Massa¬ 
chusetts  .students  than  any  other  class 
of  livestock,  but  they  and  their  teachers 
realize  that  hogs,  beef  cattle  and  horses 
also  have  a  place  in  the  State’s  agricul¬ 
ture  for  vears  to  come.  They  know, 
however,  that  quite  generally  throughout 
eastern  farming  areas  the  trend  toward 
specialization  in  the  production  of  quali- 
tied  perishables— fruits  and  vegetables— 
is  increasing.  Going  by  motor  bus  from 
Greenfield  to  Amherst,  we  observed  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  trend.  Valley  farms  an 
that  locality  produce  big  crops  of  onions. 
Incidentallv  we  saw  along  the  way 
thousands  of  buckets  fastened  to  the  bole.s 
of  sugar  maple.s,  tapped  for  their  sweet 
sap. 

Breeding  for  Eggs.  —  Early  in  March 
at  Mount  Hope  Farm,  near  Williarastown, 
Mass  several  invited  visitors  gathered 
some  facts  about  a  breeding  .system,  based 
on  production  records.  After  having  been 
trapnested  and  mated  for  over  10  yeais 
for  high-egg  production,  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  flock  of  more  than  .2-000  birds 
averaged  215  eggs  per  lien  in  1929.  U 
averaged  210  eggs  m  1928.  Under  the 
system  credited  with  these  results,  the 
heredity  or  “blood”  of  the  highest,  pro- 
■ducers  is  concentrated  by.  line  breeding 
and  inbreeding.  The  practice  is  to  ‘mate 
the  highest  producers  with  their  kind, 
or  “the  best  with  the  best.”  If  a  cockerel 
is  from  a  high-egg  mother,  he  is  mated 
with  high-egg  hens.  His  value,  we  were 
told,  would  be  only  partly  realized  or 
mavbe  lost  to  the  breed  if  he  were  mated 
with  low-producing  hens.  Elaborate  re¬ 
cords  are  kept  on  all  hens  and  males 
■selected  for  high-egg  production  in  the 
flock.  An  illustration  of  how  these  records 
influence  the  selection  of  high-egg  breed¬ 
ing  stock  is  this:  Two  hens,  let  us  say, 
laid  275  eggs  each  in  the  same  year.  They 
are  equally  good  as  individuals.  Each 
hen’s  mother  was  a  250-egg  jhen,  and 
each  one'.s  grand-dam  was  a  2 — o-pgg  lien. 
Which  of  the  two  should  a  breeder  choose 
for  the  foundation  of  a  flock  of  high 
producers?  The  answers  given  to  the 
visitors  was  “the  hen  that  has  the  greater 
number  of  high-producing  sisters.” 


Breeding  for  Butterfat  and  Milk  — 
The  same  principles  of  breeding  that  are 
applied  to  poultry  at  Mount  Hope  harm 
are  applied  to  its  dairy  herd.  One  of  the 
objects  in  view  is  to  make  it  possible  tor 
a  breeder  to  select  a  herd  sire  with  more 
certainty  than  lie  can  have  now  that  the 
sire  carries  the  factors  for  high  produc¬ 
tion.  The  owner  of  the  farm  contends,  m 
substance,  that  existing  dairy  cattle  pro- 
•duction  records  don’t  go  far  enough  ;  that 
many  sisters  or  close  relatives  of  high- 
producing  cows  and  many  daughters  of 
high-priced  sires  are  not  tested  for  pro¬ 
duction  ;  that  poor  records  are  not 
published,  and,  that  consequently,  if  a  man 
desires  select  stock  for  high  production 
lie  can’t  get  sufficient  information  to  prove 


With  the  Livestock 


Massachusetts  and  Livestock.  — 
Several  of  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  and  horses  are  represented 
by  good,  useful  specimens  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College.  Most  of 
them  were  raised  there.  It  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  plain  object  lesson,  to 
beginners  in  improved  stockraising  to  see 
a  healthy,  practical  and  carefully  managed 
group  of  animals  that  have  been  bred  up 
from  a  few  individuals  by  the  owner  on 
his  farm,  or  by  an  institution.  This  is 
the  old,  long  road  to  establishing  a  herd, 
flock  or  stud,  but  it  usually  is  the  short¬ 
est,  in  the  long-run.  No  outstanding 
animal  improver  has  ever  followed  any 
other.  Animal  husbandry  students  at  the 
Massachusetts  college  who  receive  train¬ 
ing  in  stock  judging  have  typical  in¬ 
dividuals  to  .study,  compare  and  place 
one,  two,  three  and  so  on,  and  then 
criticise,  point  by  point.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  these  students,  as  well  as 
experienced  judges,  to  pass  on  a  class  of 
mature  good  animals,  in  good  eondititon, 
than  to  judge  a  ring  of  mature  inferior 
ones  in  the  rough.  The  interest  of 
•students  at  the  college  in  good  livestock 
will  express  itself  some  day  in  their  own 
barns  and  pastures. 


that  given  animals  possess  high-producing 
ability.  801119  of  the  dairy  cattle  registry 
associations  and  a  few  leaders  in  dairy 
cattle  breeding  are  mindful  of  this  situa¬ 
tion.  They  are  therefore  trying  to  work 
out  systems  of  improving  dairy  herds 
and  proving  sires  that  will  produce  more 
comprehensive  and  more  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  producing  ability  than  is 
commonly  available  at  present.  Improved 
systems  of  breeding,  based  on  tlieo- 
reticaly  complete  information,  would  no 
doubt,  eliminate  .some  of  the  guess-work 
in  which  breeders  indulge  now  when  they 
select  herd  sires  or  females  for  high 
production.  We  believe,  however,  that 
there  will  always  be  outcropping  surprises 
in  the  practice  of  the  breeder’s  art.  They 
are,  in  fact,  elements  in  the  perennial 
fascination  that  it  has  for  hundreds  of 
men. 

Hog  Cholera.  —  The  yearly  toll  of 
hogs  taken  by  hog  cholera  has  been  de¬ 
creased  by  sanitary  measures,  better 
feeding,  and  vaccination,  but  new  or  re¬ 
lated  diseases  that  cause  death  or  cut 
down  net  returns  are  more  common  than 
they  were  20  years  ago  in  corn  belt  herds. 
Our  gain  in  maintaining  hog  health  is 
reassuring  to  breeders,  but  is  has  often 
been  exaggerated.  A  Maryland  veterin¬ 
arian  writes  that  “96  years  have  elapsed 


Tomorrow/ 


Heads  lifted  from  the  j  ob  of  today ...  the 
thoughts  of  Father  and  Son  borne  away 
on  the  wings  of  that  man-made  bird  of  the 
air.  .  .thoughts  turned  for  the  moment  to 
build  the  things  of  tomorrow. 

Yesterday.  .  .where  Indians  hunted.  . . 
today  farmers  reap.  Where  covered 
wagons  lurched.  .  .farmers’  wives  speed 
in  automobiles.  Where  the  hoe  lay... a 
huge  machine  shed  stands.  Where  live¬ 
stock  was  fed  just  because  it  should  be 
fed.  .  .livestock  feeding  has  become  a 
thinking  job. 

Into  this  rush  of  progress  many  years 
ago  came  the  Purina  Mills,  the  pioneer 
makers  of  feed.  What  a  change  since  then ! 
Pork  to  market  in  six  months .  . .  dairy 
cows  milking  gallons  instead  of  quarts .  .  . 
pullets  laying  heavily  in  fall  and  winter. 
Better  feed  has  told  its  story ! 

Tomorrow.  .  .the  Fathers  and  Sons  of 
the  farm  will  demand  and  realize  many 
more  things.  Purina  will  be  ready.  .  .with 
her  big  experiment  farm .  .  .  her  huge  feed 
testing  laboratories.  .  .her  power  to  gather 
the  best  raw  ingredients  possible  for 
Checkerboard  Feed.  She  will  be  ready 
always  with  a  Checkerboard  Feed  which 
will  satisfy  the  farmer’s  one  demand 
which  has  remained  unchanged  through 
all  the  years ...  a  feed  which  will  make 
him  the  most  money.  .  .yesterday. .  . 
today.  .  .tomorrow! 
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Pork  Production  by  Garbage 
Feeding 

The  feeding  of  table  waste  (garbage) 
to  both  fattening  pigs  and  breeding  hogs 
is  becoming  extensively  practiced  in  the 
United  States,  and  offers  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  New  York  State.  This  is  due 
to  two  factors.  There  are  many  cities  in 
this  State  and  the  market  is  broad, 
constant  and  accessible.  This  system  of 
pork  production  ,is  basically  sound  as  it 
is  a  constructive  process  rather  than 
destructive,  as  incineration  or  reduction. 
The  quality  of  pork  so  produced,  if  prop¬ 
erly  fed  and  handled,  is  not  only  as  good 
as  that  produced  by  any  other  standard 
hog  ration,  but  in  many  cases  is  superior. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  garbage 
feeding  does  not  produce  soft.  pork. 

If  commercial  garbage  is  to  be  fed, 
sanitation  is  the  first  consideration.  This 
applies  all  along  the  line  from  the 
kitchens  to  the  feeding  pen.  While  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  obtain  it,  it  is  of 
great  assistance  if  some  cooperation  can 
be  had  in  the  kitchens.  Separate  con¬ 
tainers  should  be  maintained  for  the 
reception  of  the  different  types  of  garbage. 
Such  table  waste  as  meat  scraps,  cooked 
vegetables,  bread,  etc.,  should  be  put  into 
containers  separate  from  those  which 
would  receive  orange  and  lemon  skins, 
onion  tops,  chicken  entrails  and  small 
bones.  These  latter  .ingredients  are  not 
relished  by  pigs,  and  particularly  chicken 
gizzards  and  fish  bones  are  very  liable  to 
cause  some  death  loss.  No  container 
should  receive  anything  that  might  be  of 
a  poisonous  nature,  or  which  has  been 
exposed  to  any  poisons,  such  as  lye,  soap 
powders  and  cleaning  materials.  While 
this  might  seem  to  some  a  difficult  thing 
to  obtain,  if  the  feeder  will  make  a 
personal  visit  to  the  manager  or  chef  of 
the  concern  in  question,  and  will  return 
to  him  all  silverware  which  he  finds  in 
the  garbage,  and  also  make  a  daily 
collection  of  the  garbage,  keeping  the 
cans  clean,  he  will  find  most  firms  quite 
willing  to  cooperate. 

The  second  consideration  relative  to 
sanitation  involves  the  feeding  and  handl¬ 
ing  at  the  plant.  Where  no  cooperation, 
or  only  partial  cooperation,  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  kitchens,  at  is  very  desirable 
to  have  a  sorting  table  where  the  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  undesirable  ingredients 
may  be  at  least  partially  removed.  The 
best  type  of  feeding  plant  is  one  which 
has  a  concrete  floor  with  some  sort  of 
drainage  .so  that  at  least  twice  a  week, 
and  preferably  daily,  this  may  be  flushed 
off  with  a  hose  after  the  pigs  have 
finished  eating.  Disease  is  no  more 
common  among  garbage  fed  hogs  than 
any  other  type  except  one  ailment.  This 
is  the  dread  disease  of  hog  cholera  and 
in  all  cases  where  garbage  is  fed 
it  is  very  necessary  to  use  the  double 
method  of  vaccination  to  prevent  this 
disease.  Where  this  system  is  followed 
and  the  pigs  are  vaccinated  when  they 
weigh  about  30  pounds  no  losses  will  take 
place.  There  is  some  risk,  of  course, 
from  farrowing  time  up  to  the  above 
mentioned  weight.  However,  this  will  be 
small,  as  the  pigs  are  nursing  and  will 
really  eat  very  little  garbage.  The  reason 
that  garbage  fed  pigs  are  particularly 
troubled  with  hog  cholera  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  hogs  which  arrive  on  the 
hog  markets  are  suffering  from  the  first 
stages  of  this  disease.  It  ha,s  as  yet 
produced  no  lesions,  so  that  the  carcasses 
are  passed.  However,  the  pork  trimmings 
from  such  carcasses  may  contain  the 
virulent  hog  cholera  organism,  which  is 
in  turn  transmitted  to  the  hogs  fed  on 
such  garbage.  Some  feeders  advocate  the 
cooking  of  the  garbage  as  a  prevention. 
It  is  possible  that  this  might  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  the  germ.  However,  it 
has  been  brought  on  to  the  premises  and 
would  probably  spread  even  through  the 
garbage  was  cooked.  There  is  also  some 
further  loss  of  food  value  in  cooking,  and 
time,  trouble  and  expense.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  double  method  of  vac¬ 
cination  is  cheaper,  easier  and  more 
satisfactory. 

The  composition  and  quality  of  garbage 
is  exceedingly  variable,  particularly  with 
reference  to  its  moisture  content.  Mak¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  several  years’  samples, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Syracuse 
University  found  garbage  to  contain 
approximately  77.85  per  cent  moisture, 
3.24  per  cent  ash,  4.87  per  cent  crude 
protein,  112  per  cent  fiber,  9.04  per  cent 


N-free  extract  and  5.88  per  cent  fat.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  that  to  use  this  as  a 
basis  for  a  balanced  ration  is  practically 
valueless,  because  garbage  from  different 
sections  will  be  of  such  varying  content. 


More  important  than  the  ratio  of  protein 
to  carbohydrates  is  the  fact  that  garbage 
fed  pigs  must  be  supplied  with  minerals 
and  vitamines,  and  the  most  practical, 
satisfactory  and  economical  source  of 


vitamines  for  garbage-fed  pigs  is  good 
quality  Alfalfa  hay  or  Alfalfa  meal.  The 
hay  may  be  fed  in  racks  and  the  minerals 
and  meal  in  .self-feeders.  Only  the  best 
quality  hay  should  be  used,  and,  after  the 


pigs  have  picked  it  over,  the  stemmy 
rough  parts  .should  be  removed  and  fed  to 
cattle  or  sheep.  Be  sure  the  pigs  have  a 
fresh  supply  of  clean,  bright,  leafy  hay 
at  all  times.  A  good  mineral  mixture  is 


one  consisting  of  100  lbs.  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  100  lbs.  salt,  and  25  lbs.  of  char¬ 
coal.  This  will  supply  the  necessary 
calcium,  sodium  and  chlorine.  The  Alfalfa 
hay  will  supply  the  necessary  vitamines 
A  and  D.  Vitamine  A  is  the  growth 
vitamine  so  essential  for  young,  growing 
pigs,  and  vitamine  D  is  the  anti-richitic 
which  will  prevent  rickets.  All  hog  men 
can  remember  when  we  considered  rheu¬ 
matism,  brittle  bones,  and  many  of  the 
old  type  hog  ailments  as  a  sort  of  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  By  supplying  the  hay  and 
minerals  as  above  mentioned  it  will  be 
found  thatvall  these  ailments  will  entirely 
disappear.  There  is  one  other  precaution 
which  applies  to  garbage  feeding.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other 
types  of  hog  feeding,  namely,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  internal  parasites. 

Where  brood  sows  are  maintained  on 
garbage  it  is  important  to  exercise  care 
and  not  get  them  too  fat.  Otherwise  they 
will  farrow  small  litters  and  have  a  high 
mortality  rate.  When  the  little  pigs  are 
being  weaned  they  should  not  be  placed 
directly  on  a  garbage  ration,  but  should 
be  weaned  off  on  a  ration  of  skim-milk 
and  shorts,  with  a  little  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  and  then  gradually  change  that  over 
to  a  garbage  ration,  using  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  only  the  best  type  of  selected 
garbage.  This  will  save  a  great  many  of 
the  smaller  s.hoats.  By  supplying  the  vi¬ 
tamines,  minerals  and  nutrients  in  this 
manner  garbage  fed  pork  is  firm  and  of 
excellent  palatability.  k.  w.  duck 


A  T  CALVING  TIME! 

Cows  must  freshen  properly 
to  reach  maximum  production 


High-bred  cows  fed  concentrated  feeds 
often  develop  trouble  at  calving  time. 
Frequently  the  calf  is  lost.  Worst  of  all , 
the  cow’s  producing  capacity  is  impaired. 
When  a  cow  goes  off  on  her  milk,  due  to 
calving  troubles,  she  doesn’t  come  back. 
The  loss  runs  from  25  to  50%  and  is  felt 
throughout  the  entire  lactation  period. 
That  is  why  the  following  comparisons 
from  a  calving  experiment  conducted 
at  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  are  being  published. 


The  10  cows  shown  here  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin. 

They  were  divided  into  2  groups  and 
put  under  observation  on  our  Re¬ 
search  Farm.  All  of  them  were  tested 
for  contagious  abortion — found  negative.  All 
were  fed  a  good  dairy  ration.  All  were  handled 
alike.  But  the  cows  in  Group  2  got  one  thing 
that  those  in  Group  1  didn’t  get  .  .  .  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  for  at  least  60  days 
before  they  calved. 

The  Wisconsin  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  records  for  1927-28  showed  that  the  cows 
in  Group  1  had  produced  4189  pounds  more 
milk  than  Group  2.  So  unquestionably  the 


Group  2  —Received  Dr,  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

cows  in  Group  1  were  the  better  milkers  the 
preceding  year.  Here’s  what  happened  during 
this  test  year. 

Every  cow  in  Group  2  (remember  they’re 
the  ones  that  got  Stock  Tonic  for  at  least  60 
days  before  they  calved)  freshened  properly. 
Three  out  of  the  5  cows  in  Group  1  (no  Tonic) 
retained  their  after -birth. 

Group  2  got  Stock  Tonic  regularly  while 
they  were  in  milk.  This  kept  them  in  milking 
trim  throughout  the  lactation  period 
and  gave  them  an  added  advantage. 
At  the  end  of  8  months’  lactation, 
they  had  produced  11,472  pounds 
more  milk  and  showed  a  profit  of 
$319.18  more  than  Group  1. 

In  the  many  tests  conducted  on 
the  Dr.  Hess  8s  Clark  Research  Farm, 
every  single  cow  conditioned  with 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  has  calved  in 
top  shape. 

It  costs  but  2  cents  a  day  per  cow 
to  condition  your  dairy  herd  with 
Improved  Stock  Tonic.  See  your  local 
Dr.  Hess  dealer. 


Group  1—Did  not  receive  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 
RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated— ASHLAND,  OHIO 


Th  is  Barrow  Was  Produced  on  a  Garbage  Ration ,  Supplemented  With  Good- 
Quality  Alfalfa  Hay  and  Minerals.  He  weighed  228  lbs.,  sold  for  $11.25  per 
hundred  on  March  8,  1930,  and  produced  a  firm,  prime  carcass. 
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Cambria  Fence 


Your  chicks  are  perfectly  safe  when  you  raise  them  behind 
Cambria  Fence.  No  pests  or  marauders  can  gain  access  to 
your  poultry-run  when  you  use  this  fence.  It  is  strong  and 
durable,  and  it  is  made  of  Bethlehem  steel  of  the  grade 
selected  by  this  Company’s  metallurgists  as  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  style  for  every  farm  use.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  Cambria  Fence.  He  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  select  the  style  for  your  requirements. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Offices :  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


AH  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes:  “From  103  chicks  I 
raised  98  to  maturity.”  Another:  “Haven’t  lost  all  the  extras  yet,  and  the 
youngest  are  three  weeks  old.” 

AVe  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders.  Our  pen  m  the 
Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  Circular ,  with  prices ,  is  free .  Sox  60  Telephone,  64A-5  \\  allingt’ord 


anteed.  Ref. 
Varieties — 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS  ^  5TRNDRRD  QURUT/' 


fnrOt^WAN^KgTsturdy,  Fluffy  "Chicks7"this  is  the  place  to  get  them.  Our 
flocks  selected  and  bred  for  egg  production,  by  expert  poultrymen  with  years  ot 
experience  plus  training  at  Ohio  State  University.  Our  catalog  is  chicken  trom 
cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it,  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guar- 


Postpaid  Prices 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghoi 

Trap-Nested  Barron  White  Leghorns . - 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns . . 

White,  Barred  Rocks:  Rose  8C  Single  C.  R.  I 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons - 

Light  Brahmas;  Jersey  Black  Giants.— . — 

Special  Matings  Chicks  3 d  each  higher. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

rn3...._ _ $4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$41.00 

$67.50 

$130.00 

_  6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

74.00 

122.50 

240.00 

. . 3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.50 

120.00 

.  Reds _  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.50 

140.00 

_  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.50 

150.00 

_  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

59.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Heavy  Mixed 

$12.00. 

Light  Mixed 

$10.00 

per  100 

Route  20,  Lancaster,  Ohio 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


BABY  CHICKS  ind  BABY  DUCKS 

Ducklings.  Can  only  furnish  limited  number. 


-You  can  make  money  on  our 
Order  now.  $25.00  per  100. 


Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . *  J-00 

S.  0.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . 

Bf.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orp.,  Bl.  Min . 

White  Minorcas . ■ .  .. 

Jersey  Biack  Giants;  White  Pekin  Ducklings . 1J.00 

Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds) .  0.7o 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  o 

Place  vonr  order  now  for  May  delivery.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Pedigreed  Male  Matings  if  desired. 
Special  reduced  prices  on  SUMMER  Chicks.  Get  our  June  price  list.  Write  for  Front  Sharing  I  lan  whereby 
you  can  pay  for  chicks  taking  orders  for  us.  $1.00  clou  n  books  01  dei .  best  C.  O.  u- 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY.  101  Main  Street,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.8  7.00 

813 

8  02.50 

8120 

.  7.75 

16 

72.50 

HO 

.  8.25 

16 

77.50 

150 

..  9-25 

18 

87.50 

..  13.00 

25 

125.00 

.  6.75 

13 

62.50 

120 

.  5.25 

10 

50.00 

100 

&J& u  —  wj$ 

Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from  soma 

of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production  - 

100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  iicls  n  qq  .A  ,a  R110  00 

Leghorns.  White.  Buff  and  Brown:  Anconas  . -lino  filio  130  00 

Bocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge  .  7.o0  14.00  bt.50  LW.ju 

Slark  andnR°C  Beds'-'  B.'  Orp.Y  s7  L.'  &'w.'  '\Vyam  ' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. ! '.  '. ! '. ! '. ! ! '.  7  7  1 !  7A0  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  11c.  Assorted,  10c.  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  PROVE  OHIO 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50  COLUMBUS  GROVt,  OHIU. 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won- 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish,  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 


‘TH0R0BRED’c“B& 

“LIVE  AND  UAY”  vmviw 


nPHEY  LIVE  because  they  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  catv-fuliy  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGIER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  Paterson,  X.  J.  _  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  15  birds. 
First  column  shows  production  for  week 
ending  March  24,  1930,  and  second,  total 
to  date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J...  43  881 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  45  951 

Spartan  Rock  Farm,  XT.  J. .  .  .  51  1258 

Harry  R.  H.  Nicholas,  X.  J..  10  729 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  X.  J .  46  1017 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  42  889 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Armitage  Realty  Co.,  X.  J. ..  52  922 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  43  637 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  50  1297 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  X.  J .  39  1062 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn....  10  1111 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  NT.  J...  47  822 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass....  41  1111 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.  48  1629 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass....  55  1361 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  52  1369 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  36  1117 

C.  M.  Waldeek,  X.  J .  45  1025 

B.  C.  R.  I.  BEDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  X.  J .  49  992 

MOTTLED  IIOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  X.  Y .  46  529 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  X.  J .  37  784 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

J.  Baer,  X.  J .  51  803 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  XT.  J..  46  923 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  53  981 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  .  .  42  810 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  47  991 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio .  54  1158 

Cedar  Grove  Pltry  Farm,  X.J.  46  828 

Circle  “S”  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  51  966 

Cobblestone  Pltry  Farm,  X.Y.  46  1008 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  X.  J .  51  978 

Darfelt  Pltry  Farm.  X.  J....  55  1239 

A.  De  Marco,  X.  J. .  50  1172 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. ..  .  52  112N 

Garry  De  Young,  X.  J .  48  527 

W.  C.  Eekard,  Mich .  19  1016 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  X.  J.  49  700 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  X.  Y. .  .  .  53  986 

Feinderf  Farm,  XT.  J .  51  9S3 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  51  1023 


Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  51  1202 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  57  1338 

Giant  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  53  986 

Frank  S.  Gordon,  X.  J .  48  891 


M.  M.  Himwicli,  N.  J .  52  868 

Hoch's  P.  B.  Farm.  X.  J .  41  1004 

Jerseylaiul  Farms,  X.  .T .  57  1195 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  XT.  J. .  .  .  19  693 

E.  L.  Kelly,  X.  J .  56  1125 

Kenvin’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. .  .  49  994 

Kerr  Chickeries,  X.  J .  52  827 

F.  H.  Gaskell.  X.  J .  42  785 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  X.  .T.  ...  48  741 

Kwality  Farm,  X.  J .  51  1093 

Morris  Latterman,  XT.  J .  48  981 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio .  47  981 

Emil  Miller,  X.  J .  47  1103 

J.  Mason  Mills,  X.  J .  44  919 

Mt.  Hope  Farms,  Mass .  44  750 

S.  Olson,  N.  J .  51  994 

Paterson  C.  H.  School,  N.  J. .  44  797 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  52  794 

A.  Pincus,  N.  ,T .  51  1124 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J..  .  .  47  1045 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  55  1174 

Puritas  S.  P.  Farm,  Ohio.  ...  42  680 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  XT.  J....  54  1077 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. .  .  .  50  1226 

Pyerson  &  Haft.  X.  J .  43  662 

Ramapo  E.  &  P.  Farm.  N.  J. .  47  1015 

Red  Bridge  P.  Farm,  X.  Y. .  .  53  960 

Rentzel’s  L.  Farm,  Pa .  53  1013 

Max  Rosencrantz,  XT.  J .  57  1198 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J .  40  1094 

Harry  N.  Sprung,  N.  .T .  49  1050 

Table  Rock  Farms,  X.  Y. .  .  .  55  1204 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. .  .  .  41  1074 

Staudt’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. .  .  49  930 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa... .  46  1152 

United  Pltry  Farms,  X.  .T....  52  1239 

United  Pltry  Farms,  X.  J. ...  54  1105 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J. ...  47  927 

Helen  Volare,  N.  J. ... , .  32  577 

M.  Vogel's  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .T.  52  963 

Vreelaiul  B.  Farm,  X.  J .  52  1099 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  X.  J .  50  1081 

Weinman’s  Pltry  Farm,  XT.  .1.  43  979 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  46  943 

Westchester  P.  Farm.  X.  Y. .  49  825 

Westervelt's  Farm,  X.  J .  51  1167 

AVhitegg  Farm,  N.  J . .'  47  850 

White  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  52  867 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J .  54  852 

W.  A.  Yahn.  X.  J .  42  867 

N.  J.  Training  School,  X.  J. .  54  903 

Xovin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  50  943 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J. ..  .  38  1024 

John  E.  Volkmar.  X.  J .  47  1032 

Preakuess  Pltry  Club.  X.  J..  53  812 

B.  P.  BOCKS 

Ailsa  Farms,  N.  J .  32  732 


Chickenpox 

What  is  a  remedy  for  chickenpox  which 
has  gotten  among  our  flock?  a.  l.  z. 

Virginia. 

There  is  no  cure  for  chickenpox  after 
it  has  affected  the  fowl,  but  mild  cases 
recover  spontaneously  if  given  suitable 
quarters  and  good  care.  The  scabs  may 
be  removed,  if  you  wish,  and  the  sites 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  but  this 
only  gets  rid  of  one  of  the  symptoms, 
without  removing  the  infection.  The 
great  tendency  to  spread  to  healthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  flock  should  be  kept  in  mind. 


Control  of  chickenpox  is  now  pretty 
well  brought  about  by  vaccinating  the 
young  birds  in  midsummer,  before  they 
are  put  into  their  Winter  quarters.  The 
method  of  vaccination  is  simple  but  the 
vaccine  can  now  be  purchased  only 
through  veterinarians.  To  vaccinate,  a 
few  feathers  are  plucked  from  the  bird’s 
thigh  and  a  bit  of  the  vaccine  is  rubbed 
into  the  open  follicles.  True  chicken- 
pox  follows  the  vaccination,  but  at  a 
time  when  it  can  do  the  least  damage, 
and  immunity  against  other  attacks  later 
is  afforded.  Chickenpox  should  not  he 
thus  introduced  into  a  healthy  flock 
where  the  disease  is  not  prevalent  but, 
where  the  disease  already  exists  and 
must  he  guarded  against,  if  it  is  not  to 
appear  after  laying  has  commenced  and 
loss  of  eggs  must  follow,  vaccination  af¬ 
fords  a  preventive  of  such  losses.  From 
two  to  three  cents  per  bird  should  cover 
the  cost  of  the  vaccine,  which  any  veter¬ 
inarian  may  obtain.  M.  B.  D. 


Remodeling  Henhouse 

I  have  an  old  henhouse  10x18  ft.  with 
6-ft.  sides  from  bottom  of  sill  up  to  the 
plate  all  the  way  around.  I  wish  to 
make  this  10  ft.  wider,  making  the  di¬ 
mensions  18x20  ft.  The  present  roof  is 
quarter  pitch  with  four  windows,  six 
lighted,  8x10  single  sash,  which  do  not 
give  sufficient  light  or  sunshine.  Would 
you  advise  making  it  into  a  shed-light 
poultry  house?  If  so  what  plan  would 
you  advise  for  same?  I  am  thinking  I 
can  make  the  changes  suggested  cheaper 
than  I  could  build  all  new.  The  present 
frame  is  very  good  and  siding  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  which  is  matched,  but  I  think 
could  be  removed  without  much  damage. 
The  floor  is  of  concrete  with  good  drain¬ 
age.  w.  h.  s. 

Xew  York. 

A  shed  roof  is  cheapest  to  build  but  the 
front  of  your  remodeled  house  would  need 
to  be  about  8  ft.  high,  with  rear  5  ft.,  if 
you  are  to  have  sufficient  pitch  to  the 
i-oof  and  head  room  inside;  20-ft.  rafters 
will  need  a  post  support  at  the  center, 
unless  of  unnecessarily  heavy  timbers. 
A  cross  tie  and  one  or  two  posts  will 
furnish  this. 

Glass  windows  and  openings  protected 
by  sliding  cloth  covered  frames  to  keep 
out  storms  will  give  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  in  addition,  continuous  ventilation 
may  be  afforded  by  carrying  the  rafters 
over  the  front  plate  for  a  few  inches  and 
covering  their  ends  with  a  narrow  board. 
If  no  obstruction  is  placed  between  the 
rafters,  the  warm  moist  air  of  the  in¬ 
terior  will  rise  to  the  roof  and,  seeking 
the  highest  point,  will  flow  slowly  to 
and  over  the  front  plate,  dropping  out 
into  the  external  air  after  passing  the 
plate.  This  opening,  extending  the 
length  of  the  building,  will  not  permit 
direct  inflow  of  winds  and,  being  only  a 
few  inches  wide — the  depth  of  the  rafter 
resting  upon  the  plate — will  not  need 
closing  at  any  time. 

A  building  18x20  ft.  in  size,  if  given 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  makes  a  good 
poultry  house,  whether  of  shed  roof  type 
or  having  a  gable  roof  with  straw  loft. 

M.  B.  D. 


That  Milk  Snake  Story 

It  is  an  old  story  that  a  milk  snake 
sucks  cows.  While  I  do  not  credit  it  my¬ 
self,  I  would  like  your  views  on  this. 

Ontario.  h.  n. 

Yes,  we  have  heard  this  story  many 
times,  but  never  saw  such  a  thing  happen, 
and  never  knew  anyone  who  claimed  that 
he  had.  It  is  always  someone  who  heard 
someone  else  say  that  someone  told  him, 
etc. 

The  snake  commonly  supposed  to  do 
this  milking  is  a  mottled,  rather  thick 
snake,  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  as 
ordinarily  seen,  and  sometimes  called 
spotted  adder.  It  is  not  a  poisonous 
snake,  but  is  a  nuisance  because  of  its 
habit  of  getting  into  the  house  and 
around  the  barn.  We  have  personally 
found  this  milk  snake  in  the  garret  and 
in  the  cellar. 

It  might  be  possible  that  some  very 
gentle  cow,  standing  with  udder  distended, 
and  perhaps  dripping  a  little,  might  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  such  a  snake  hang¬ 
ing  around  the  barnyard  or  fence  cor¬ 
ner,  and  that  it  would  actually  get  hold 
and  milk  a  little.  We  should  have  to 
see  it  ourselves,  or  be  told  by  someone 
who  did  before  believing  it. 

These  snakes  often  get  under  bunches 
of  hay  left  out  in  the  field,  and  we  have 
had  them  drop  from  forkfuls  we  were 
pitching  on  the  load. 
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Speed  Growth 

wi.h  th.  §unshine  -Feed 


V 


Abundant  Sun  Vitamins! 


At  Va  the  cost  and  none  of  the  bother  of 

eod  liver  oil 


Even  after  you’ve  supplied  growing 
birds  with  a  feed  that  contains  every 
element  needed  to  build  bone,  muscle, 
nerve,  blood  and  feather — there’s 
one  more  vital  element  you  must  sup¬ 
ply  to  get  the  greatest  growth  from 
that  feed.  SUN -VITAMIN  D! 

This  Y itamin  D  is  the  one  that  helps 
growing  bodies  more  than  anything 
else  get  the  full  food  values 
from  what  they  eat.  Sun¬ 
shine  is  the  natural  supply 
of  the  D  Vitamin.  But  where 
can  you  get  an  unfailing  sup¬ 
ply  of  sunshine  in  the  cold 
damp  days  of  early  spring 
when  birds  are  just  going 
on  a  growing  ration? 


Cod  liver  oil  is  unhandy.  Feed  that 
contains  enough  of  it  doesn’t  keep 
well.  Pratts  have  found  the  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  way.  By  special  processing, 
their  layin  g  mash  is  now  enriched  with 
abundant  Sun-Vitamins.  This  new  fea¬ 
ture  of  an  old  standard  feed  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  its  choice  cereal, 
mineral  and  animal  protein 
ingredients.  Just  as  important 
as  the  painstaking  care  used 
in  buying  and  blending  the 
dried  buttermilk,  feeding 
oatmeal,  corn  meal,  wheat 
middlings,  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal,  alfalfa  meal,  and  vital 


mineral  elements.  For  fine  as  these 
ingredients  are — they  can’t  do  their 
best  work  in  building  bone,  muscle, 
nerve,  feather  and  constitutional 
strength  for  long  profitable  laying, 
unless  birds  get  abundant  Vitamin  D 
at  the  same  time.  Pratts  Buttermilk 
Growing  Mash  makes  most  growth 
and  health  at  least  cost  per  pound. 

See  your  Pratt  dealer.  Be  sure 
your  new  pullets  have  this  up-to- 
date  feed  from  the  start.  We’ll  send 
you  the  name  of  the  nearest  Pratt 
dealer  upon  request. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

455  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pratts  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash 

baby  chick  food  •  America's  Quality  Feed  Fine  •  laying  mash 
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HEX  PRODUCTS 


HEXCIDE  — THE  DISINFECTANT  for  incubators,  battery 
brooders,  brooder  houses,  equipment,  etc.  HEX- 
CIDE  is  non-corrosive,  will  not  lose  strength  or 
leave  salty  deposit.  Price  per  gal. — $1.25 ;  5  gals. 

@  $1.00;  30  gals.  @  $.68;  55  gals.  @  $.48. 

HEXTERMIXATE  -  THE  EFFECTIVE  RED  MITE 
SPRAY —  leaves  no  black  stain.  One  thorough 
application  of  HEXTERMINATE  will  do  away 
with  mites  in  your  laying  houses,  brooder 
houses,  and  summer  shelters  for  at  least  one 
year.  Price  per  gal.  —  $1.30 ;  5  gals.  @  $1.05  ; 

30  gals.  @  $.70;  55  gals.  @  $.50. 

HEXOLINEUM  —  THE  OTHER  WAY  TO  GET  RID 
OF  MITES.  HEXOLINEUM  is  a  dark  freely 
flowing  heavy  oil  which  may  be  painted  or 
sprayed.  Leaves  characteristic  dark  stain  and 
is  effective  against  mites  for  a  year  or  more. 
Price  per  gal. — $1.40  ;  5  gals.  @  $1.15  ;  30  gals. 

$.80 ;  55  gals.  @  $.60. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  HEX  PRODUCTS 
or  write  to  us 

Tar  Products  Corporation 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


it  Telescopes! 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOPvouVc’hTcw. 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS.  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFO.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


Parks' Strain 

It  is  the  quality  strain  protected  by  a  U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark.  Trap- 
nested  and  carefully  selected  for  eggs  and  standard  qualities  since  1889.  it  is 
in  reality  America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  laying  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  It  is  unlawful  to  advertise  Parks  Strain  without  registered  permit 
from  us— Permits  free  to  customers. 

SAVE  20%  NOW  , 

Big  savings  that  we  have  made  in  the  cost  of  (producing  and  selling  °ur  famous. 
—  Barred  Rocks  are  passed  on  to  you  in  a  20*  discount  now  effective. 

— Remember— Every  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  sale  is  produced  from  individuals  that  arn 

personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  gene  rations 
of  200-eRgr  breeding  back  of  them.  Our  best  pens  contain  many  official  egg- lay  in* 
contest  R.  O.  P.  hens  and  are  headed  with  males  from  laying  contests  R.  O.  P.  hens. 
-  - - - - -  Ask  for  it  today.  Contains  the  most  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  we  have  ever  printed. 


NEW  CATALOG! 

W.  PARKS  &  SONS 


BOX  Y 


ALTOONA.  PENNA. 


WITH1  MTORHEALTHY’S  “HEALTHY  CHICKS” 

Trv  our  “HEALTHY  CHICKS”  for  greater  profits.  We  have,  a  hatch  twice  a  week  and  can 
guarantee  chicks  when  you  want  them.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  pay  postage.  On 
111  orders  placed  before  the  first  of  February  With  a  20%  deposit  we  will  send  10  extra  chicks  with 
every  100  ordered,  chicks  to  be  shipped  any  date  you  want  them.  Order  direct  frorn^  this  ad^or 

I?"?'.  fWhUe;UBrown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns;  Anconas . $6.50  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas;  White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks  ............  7.o0  15  00  72.50  ldJ.iu 

S  C  R  I  Reds,  White  Wyandottes;  Silver  Laced  AV  jaudottes. .  7..>0 

Golden  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . . .  7-50 

Black  Giants;  Light  Brahmas;  Black  Langshangs  .  9.00 

Odds  and  ends  (all  heavy)  . 

Odds  and  ends  (all  HATCHERiES,'  MT.‘  HEALTHY,  OHIO. 
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TEEN’S 

iTATE 

UPERVISED 


S.  C.  W. 


LOOD-TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

and 

IiBGSORNS 


Every  bi'eeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg  selected  for 
size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  REDUCED  °lder' 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  13  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  cluck 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


< 


m 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  V 
B  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  V 
V  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
r  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  7 
v  9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  " 


WTcu 

W  9c  ai 

r  t _ 


Fairport,  N.  Y.$*~ 


SpXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


*  o'tyBND  NO  A\ONEY  -  WE>  C.Ol 

'  carefuUy*  selected* 


100%  olive,  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

S.  C.  White.  Buff.  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred.  Buff  and  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds 

White,  Buff  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  Good  Chicks 
Jersey  Black  Giants  • 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15 
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Starting  a  Poultry  Farm 

I  wish  to  start  in  the  poultry  and  egg 
business.  I  have  30  acres  of  land  and 
a  number  of  buildings  that  have  never 
been  used  for  poultry.  They  can  easily 
be  converted  into  chicken  bouses  at  small 
expense.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the 
long  side  of  the  buildings  faces  south¬ 
east,  more  east  than  south.  Does  this 
make  so  much  difference?  -Can  I  over¬ 
come  this  by  installing  windows  on  the 
east  and  south  side  both?  I  want  to 
purchase  1,000  baby  chicks  May  1 ; 
would  you  advise  me  to  house  all  of 
them  in  one  brooder  house?  If  two 
brooder  houses  would  be  better,  give 
size  of  brooder  houses  and  capacity  of 
brooders.  I  notice  there  are  several 
kinds  of  Leghorns;  which  is  the  best  one? 
New  York  e.  p. 

Thirty  acres  of  land  and  buildings  that 
can  readily  be  converted  into  poultry 
houses  should  give  one  ample  opportunity 
to  initiate  a  poultry  enterprise,  if  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  is  available  to  utilize  them  to 
good  advantage  and  to  live  on  while 
learning  the  business,  and  taking  the  ups 
and  downs  that  will  inevitably  come  to 
the  newcomer  in  the  business.  It  isn’t 
material  that  the  buildings  face  the 
southeast  rather  than  south.  Additional 
windows  may  be  placed  in.  the  south 
end  if  needed  to  admit  a  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight.  A  southeastern  ex¬ 
posure  has  the  advantage  of  admitting 
the  early  morning  sunlight  and  cutting 
out  some  of  the  mid-day  sun  in  hot 
weather. 

You  will  do  better  with  1,000  chicks 
in  three  flocks  than  in  one.  Too  many 
chicks  together  handicap  the  weaker 
ones  and  prevent  their  best  development. 

It  would  be  still  better  to  make  four 
flocks  from  this  number,  but  the  amateur, 
at  least,  will  find  plenty  of  problems 
facing  him  with  over  300  in  a  flock. 
Coal  burning  brooder  stoves  in  separate 
buildings  or  in  one  building  so  divided 
as  to  give  ample  room  for  each  flock 
will  give  you  the  best  service  during 
the  colder  months,  and  May  will  have 
sufficient  cold  stormy  weather  to  make 
a  good  supply  of  heat  necessary. 

It  is  likely  that  you  can  divide  one 
of  your  present  buildings  to  supply  you 
with  ample  brooder  room.  A  space  12 
feet  square  will  afford  facilities  for  the 
keeping  of  300  or  more  chicks  and  can 
be  warmed  by  a  medium  sized  brooder 
stove.  You  cannot  have  too  much  room 
if  you  utilize  temporary  partitions,  if 
need  be,  for  a  warmed  chamber.  If 
building  brooders  for  portable  use,  10x12 
feet  in  size  is  a  convenient  one.  The 
rated  capacity  of  a  brooder  stove  does 
not  mean  that  this  capacity  should 
always  be  used.  Even  though  a  stove 
might  furnish  enough  heat  for  1,000 
chicks,  there  are  other  considerations 
than  heat  that  must  govern  good  brooder 
practice,  but  too  small  a  stove  would 
give  more  trouble  than  a  larger  one  in 
its  management. 

The  American  Standard  classifies 
seven  varieties  of  Leghorns,  each  with 
its  Advantages  to  utility  breeders  or 
fanciers,  but  the  Single  Comb  TV  bite 
Leghorn  is  the  choice  of  the  greatest 
number  of  poultry  keepers  whose  purpose 
is  to  produce  white  eggs.  It  is  not 
worth  your  while  to  experiment  for  your¬ 
self  along  the  lines  of  breeds  until  you 
have  become  sufficiently  established  in 
business  to  make  the  usually  accepted 
variety  profitable.  There  is  no  one 
“best”  variety  for  all  purposes,  though 
breeders  have  long  exerted  themselves 
to  produce  such  a  variety. 

You  will  do  well  to  study  the  poultry 
literature  of  the  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  but,  until  you  have  had  sufficient 
experience  to  judge  for  yourself  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  advice  offered,  you 
will  probably  do  better  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  one  station  and  stick  pretty  closely 
to  it.  As  there  is  no  one  best  variety 
among  the  breeds  of  poultry,  so  there  is 
no  one  best  method  of  raising  and  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  under  all  conditions. 

The  beginner  is  likely  to  become  con¬ 
fused  by  contradictory  plans  offered  by 
various  authorities  and  whipping  from 
one  plan  to  another  is  a  very  good  way 
to  court  failure.  Any  good  plan  is  a 
good  plan  and  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
follow  the  advice  of  a  responsible  adviser 
and  vary  from  it  only  after  one’s  own 
experience  has  shown  him  that,  under 
his  conditions,  it  can  be  bettered. 

M.  B.  D. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

Demonstrate  Their  Intensified 
Laying  Inheritance 

Kerr  pullets  will  lay  the  extra 
egg  or  two  that  will  more  than 
pay  the  difference  in  cost  be¬ 
tween  a  Kerr  chick,  with  its 
heavy-laying  inheritance,  and 
the  cheaper  chick  with  an  un¬ 
known  laying  ancestry. 

Kerr  laying  strains  are  as 
good  as  the  best.  This  signifi¬ 
cant  statement  is  evidenced  by 
the  report  from  the  Storrs  lay¬ 
ing  competition.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  week,  the  aver¬ 
age  egg  production  per  pen  was 
741  eggs.  But,  Kerr’s  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  laid  772  eggs, 
and  Kerr’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  865  eggs. 

Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  are 
closely  related 
to  our  heavy 
producing  con¬ 
test  birds. 

Write  for 
Kerr’s  Chick 
Book  and  prices. 

0 

KERR  TRICKERIES,  Inc, 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


farm 


^SlcWhile  Leghorns 

Hardy  New  England 
Specialty-Bred  Chicks 

Our  breeders  are  inured  to  severe  New 
England  winters.  Lord  Farms  Grade  A 
Chicks  are  produced  from  breeders  on 
our  own  farms,  carrying  the  blood  of 
our  trap-nested,  pedigreed  foundation 
flock.  These  chicks  are  guaranteed  to 
pay  you  better  than  any  others.  Write 
for  prices  and  details  of  our  Refund 
Guarantee. 

LORD  FARMS  YEAR  BOOK 

FREE  to  Eastern  Readers  Only 

This  is  not  a  catalog,  but  a  practical 
textbook  on  producing  eggs  for  profit. 
Into  it  has  gone  the  best  thought  of 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
poultry  business.  Free  to  eastern  read¬ 
ers;  $i  to  those  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuon(  Mass* 


^Wyckoff^ 

UGH0RN5 


A  small  breeding  farm  specializing  on  Wyc- 
koff  Strain  Leghorns.  2,000  birds  under  con¬ 
stant  supervision.  We  offer  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  high-grade  Baby  Chicks.  Quality, 
vitality  guaranteed.  Also  furnish  White  and 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Send  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

McARTHUR  BROS.,  R.  1,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


■SELL  YOUR- 


BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  230,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with"  them.  AA’rite  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEAV-YORKER.  333  AV, 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Chicly 
Live/ 

Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease, healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
the  way  to  poultry  success.Write 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 


Townsley  Hatchery  wu2£«5£7oko 


f  THEY  PAY/ 

Thousands  of  pullets,  reared  from 
Ream-Strain  Chicks,  proved  it  this 
past  winter.  Thousands  of  poultry- 
men  and  women  showed  it  by  sending 
in  the  greatest  number  of  "repeat” 
orders  ever  received  at  P.  P.  F.  Send 
for  our  FREE  book,  "They  Pay  1"— full 
of  things  you  want  to  know.  Also  spe¬ 
cial  prices  on — 

CHICKS  HHEE»INft8gTOCK 

on  Leghorn*,  Hocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dotte*.  W  rite  today  ! 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

All  the  Name  Implies 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Marred  Rocks .  $8.75  $7.00  $13.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  0.50  13.00 

Mixed .  3.75  5.00  0.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.85  6.00  11.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 

LONGS’  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


£T~~+  UEPI/  PAY  STREAK  QUALITY 

n  E  \s  IV  HIGH  PRODUCERS 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

EDCC  PATAI  OR  Our  big  catalog  tells  the  story.  Gelthede- 
vo  1  HL.UU  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
_ Box  124,  Tiro,  Ohio _ 


HEAVY  TYPE 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular, 


ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Plymouth  Rocks  Most  Farms 

We  specialize  in  Barred  and  White  Rock  Chicks.  30  years 
experience  with  Plymouth  Rocks.  Catalogue  on  request. 

WILBl  RTI1A  POULTRY  FARMS,  Ine. 
Ridge  Road  Robblnsvllle  New  Jersey 


RRPPnFR  LEGHORN  CHIX 

DIVLIjDLIV  for  jiay  ami  June  from  breeder  at 
II  A  TPUPDV  Hatchery  Prices. 

n/VILflLIVI  STARTED  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Circular 

ROY  A.  KEUTE,  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  CHAMPIONS  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
■hicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa. 


VAI  I  17 V  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $10  00  per  100 

V  nLLC  1  b.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12. 00  per  100 

V  I  17  W  Heavy  Mixed .  9-50  per  100 

i  l  Lt  VI  Light  Mixed .  8  00  per  100 

pUIpIfC  500  lots  lees,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100  #  live 
LniLIVkj  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100#  live  delivery  guar- 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN 

is  the  paying  bird.  We  have 
them.  Just  write  us. 

Also  Barred  Rocks  and  Rods. 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Barred  Rocks .  11c. 

Heavy  Mixed . 0  8c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100# 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUH41AKDNEK,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


DIC  UllCIfV  PUIPKC  that  live  and  grow— 8c  up. 
DUS  IfUOIVf  vnlbAO  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  from  bred- 
to-lay  tested  breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants. 
Catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washington vllle,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 
$12.00  pel- 100  *67.50—500  *1  10—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


From  blood-tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

Mail  Coupon  Today/ 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG 

Name. » . . . 


Address 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Let  me  see  now,  seems  I  am  the  man 
who  said  some  time  ago  that  Spring  was 
definitely  here,  which  just  goes  to  show 
how  little  I  knew  about  it.  For  three 
days  a  terrific  storm  has  been  blowing 
with  snow  piled  higher  than  ever  before 
according  to  the  memories  of  old  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Roads  are  blocked  so  no  mail 
comes  through  and  no  traffic.  It  is  just 
another  example  of  the  fact  that  we 
humans  are  small  potatoes  and  few  in  a 
hill  when  we  compare  our  strength  with 
that  of  naturel  I  had  thought  that  snow 
shoveling  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
were  planning  the  garden ;  ground  was 
dry  enough  to  plow  and  many  farmers 
were  plowing.  Some  had  sown  oats  and 
others  about  ready  to  hitch  to  the  drill, 
but  instead  we  grab  the  old  scoop  shovel 
and  make  slow  progress  through  drifts 
piled  mountain  high  between  house  and 
barn.  If  it  is  true  that  snow  contains 
some  fertilizer,  we  should  raise  bumper 
crops  this  year.  It  is  interesting  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  city  radio  announcers  make 
frantic  calls  to  farmers  to  get  out  the 
teams  and  shovels  and  break  through 
with  milk  and  other  supplies,  and  also 
somewhat  amazing  to  see  how  soon  a 
great  city  faces  famine  when  a  storm 
ties  up  communication  with  the  farm. 

We  get  a  new  conception  of  our  im¬ 
portance  when  we  realize  how  helpless, 
how  utterly  dependent  these  city  people 
really  are  upon  us  for  supplies.  We  can 
get  along  for  a  long  time  without  the 
products  of  the  factories,  if  necessary, 
but  they  cannot  get  along  for  even  two 
successive  days  if  we  fail  them.  When 
you  get  right  down  to  fundamentals,  life 
is  pretty  much  of  a  bread  and  butter 
proposition  after  all.  I  must  confess 
though  that  home  eats  are  none  too 
gorgeous  right  now,  as  the  Missus  is  still 
down  town  at  her  sister’s  recovering  from 
an  illness  and  the  boys  and  I  baching  it 
again  with  no  one  of  us  extra  fine  as 
either  cook  or  housekeeper. 

The  storm  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all 
farm  work  except  chores,  and,  with  no 
mail,  the  supply  of  reading  matter  is  nix. 
I  can  read  only  coarse  print  of  news¬ 
papers,  so  the  days  drag  a  little.  I  sit 
here  hoping  against  hope  that  the  county 
snoy  plow  will  come  along  and  open  the 
ways  for  the  mail  but  all  I  see  is  six  foot 
drifts  and  immense  piles  where  I  have 
been  shoveling  out  the  mailbox  and 
driveway. 

_  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  go  through 
life,  doing  the  best  we  can  year  after 
year,  living  as  near  right  as  possible  and 
with  never  a  word  of  commendation  from 
one  year  to  another.  The  family  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  house  will  be  at  all 
times  supplied  with  food  and  other 
common  necessities,  the  children  ask  for 
new  clothes- — with  no  thought  of  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from,  the  church, 
the  lodge,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange, 
all  ask  or  demand  support.  Now  that  is 
a  part  of  being  a  father  and  there  is  no 
complaint.  I  wonder  whether  we  ever 
tell  a  public  servant  who  holds  an  office 
that  he  is  doing  well,  or  do  we  confine 
our  remarks  wholly  to  kicks  and  com¬ 
plaints,  I  wonder  whether  we  linger  a 
few  moments  after  church  and  tell  the 
minister  how  good  his  sermon  was;  I 
wonder  whether  we  tell  the  lecturer  at 
our  farm  meetings  that  he  certainly  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  talk.  I 
did  just  that  at  a  recent  meeting  and 
was  amazed  at  the  pathetic  eagerness  of 
the  man  to  listen  and  how  he  unbent  and 
told  me  little  intimate  things  about  his 
familjf.  So  this  is  the  message  this 
agricultural  son  of  a  preacher  father 
brings  to  you  this  time.  L.  b.  r. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Corn  Raising  in  Virginia 

Commencing  in  time  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  features  in  produing  a  good  crop 
of  quality  corn.  We  plow  the  land  early 
in  Winter  if  it  is  sod  or  weedy  land,  get 
the  manure  out  on  the  land  early  and 
get  fertilizer  on  hand  early.  We  also 
use  crop  rotation.  It  is  no  use  trying 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  anything  un¬ 
less  you  have  your  mind  on  it  long  before 
the  crop  is  to  be  planted  and  keep  your 
mind  on  it  all  along  during  the  growing 
period.  Especially  is  this  true  with  corn. 

I  select  the  best  possible  seed  and  test 
for  germination,  make  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  bed,  planting  as  soon  as 
the  weather  and  soil  warm  up  in  order 
to  give  the  corn  time  to  mature  and  give 
thorough  and  frequent  cultivation,  which 
should  be  shallow.  I  cut  the  corn  only 
after  it  has  matured  fairly  well,  and 
husk  early.  I  ■  always  select  my  seed 
corn  in  the  field  before  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  harvested,  choosing  from  stalks 
producing  two  and  three  ears,  selecting 
the  best-looking  ear  or  ears  for  seed.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  top  and  middle  ears  are  best 
from  stalks  producing  three  ears. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  good  land  in  producing 
corn.  Good  corn  cannot  be  grown  on 
poor  land.  I  find  good  rotations  includ¬ 
ing  legumes  and  the  use  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  and  commercial  fertilizers  all  play 
an  important  part  in  profitable  corn 
production.  \v,  h.  h. 


rJTo  be  sure  ©f 
profit -making* 
feeds  ask  for 
Park  &  Pollard. 


Try  our 

chicle  starter  now 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Fvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  f  eed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Heith  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go  Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


(WENE  CHICKS) 

WHEN  YOUR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY — or  your  broilers  and  roasters  are  marketed,  the  few 
extra  cents  you  paid  for  quality  baby  chicks  will  be  made  up  several  times.  Savin ft  a  few  cents  on 
the  chicks  you  buy  in  the  Spring  and  losing  many  dollars  later  on,  is  poor  economy. 

Wene  Chicks  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh  will  pay  you  a  handsome  profit.  They  have 
been  profit  makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 


PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Select  Matings . $5.00 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Super  200-Egg  Matings. 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Super  230-Egg  Matings. 

Wyan-Rock  Select  Matings .  3.75 

Bram-Roek  Super  Matings  .  5.00 

White  Rock  Select  Matings  .  6.50 

White  Wyandotte  Super  Matings  .  6.50 

Barred  Rock  Select  Matings  .  5.75 

Barred  Rook  Super  Matings  .  6.75 

R.I.  Reds  Select  Matings  .  5.75 

R.I.  Reds  Super  Matings  .  6,75 

Send  Cheek,  Express  or  Postal  Order.  Chicks  Mailed 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  A, 
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9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

.  6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

.  6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

.  5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

.  6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

.  5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

.  6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 


I — EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS 

-L  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 


19—  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  APRIL  CHICKS. 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  May 
delivery  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks. 
E1GENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  36,  RED  BANK.  N.  J., 


I  FrHfIDMQ  11  Pullets  Made  Records  of 
L£iU1101ili3  300  eggs  or  better  tbis  year. 

Out  of  417  in  our  R.O.P.  flock,  366  pullets  made  better  than  200  eggs — 49#  of  them 
over  250.  Full  brothers  of  our  R.O.P.  pullets  will  sire  our  chicks  this  year. 
A  GRADE  OF  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  POCKETBOOK.  WAYNE  SUPER-QUALITY 

sired  by  pedigreed  males  with  260-280-egg  dams.  WAYNE  SUPERIOR  sired  by 
pedigreed  males  with  235.259-egg  dams.  WAYNE  QUALITY  sired  by  pedigreed 
males  with  200-234-egg  dams.  WAYNE  UTILITY  Chick*— good  ones  but  not  sired 
by  pedigreed  males.  GET  OUR  CATALOG— it  tells  all  the  story.  If  yon  want 
proven,  producing  Leghorns,  investigate  what  we  have. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  BUSS,  Prep.,  Box  134,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  ‘‘square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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CHICKS 


HAMPTON’S 

The  proven  easy-to-raise  disease-proof  chick, 
and  greatest  layers  and  payers  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farms  today.  Order  now  for  early  delivery. 
Weeks  of  25  50  100  500  1000 

April  21-28 . $4.75  $9.00  $16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

May  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Terms  Cash  or  25%  with  order,  by  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oaaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
O LMJU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs..  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  11  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con- 
sistant  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER.  Box  W.  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leohorns— Tancred  Strain . $  9.50  per  100 

Barred  Reeka . f!  !  p61' 

S.  C.  Reds . SI  1 .00  per  100 

500  lots,  kc  less  (  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  REN  ZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 


Ewing’s  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  31i-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R,  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedigreed  2- 
year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.D.  tested.  Our  circular  on  request. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  -  Roslyn,  New  York 

D  *  nv  ruirvc  L  Red*  *14  00  P"  100 

DAI)  I  LlUviVu  Wh.  Leghorn,  12.50  per  100 

Free  delivery.  23  years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks. 

Booklet.  Phone  398 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON- HUDSON 
Btaatsburg,  N.  Y. 

TANCRED  LEGHORN R  CHECKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— 816,  S21.  EGGS,  S8,  SIO. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  *7.50,  $10. 00  and  #16.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Ml..  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

UlUITt  T  UPHABNQ  SINGLE  COMB 
WM1£  LLuIlUIUlO  Morgan-Tancred  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHTJR8T  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


-Bred  Pullets  R%\s"£L3,™NS 

Northumberland,  Pa. 


Egg 

J.  Guy  *.esher 


CHICKS.  COCKERELS,  PULLETS— Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns. 

Catalog.  SPRINGBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  B.x  R,  RRron,  W.  Y. 

Y7TRGINIA  state  certified  chicks 

V  Rocks,  Leghorns.  ROBERT  SMITH  HATCHERY.  Nsssaw.d.x,  V, 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Pavisville,  R.  I 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy- 
andottes,  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  Flocks  culled  by 

Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  (.renter  Prflot  I..  It.  Walck  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Dept.  M,  Greeneastle,  1  a 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns — laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  lOO*  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free . 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Z67E,  Roanoko,  Va. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  produce  good  sellers? 

Easv  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 

KNAPP’S  HI-GRADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  RNB4  Shelby,  Ohio 


Ftums 
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R.I.REDS 


6000  blood- tested  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island  Red 
farm— with  13  years  of  disease-free,  well- 
bred  ancestry  back  of  each  bird— that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for  vigor,  low 
mortality,  fast  growth  and  heavy  production 
of  large  eggs.  Every  bird  State  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks  old.)  To 
meet  heavy  demand,  have  added  battery 
brooding  equipment  with  a  capacity  of 
25,000  chicks. 

Full  satisfaction  guaranteed,  hacked  by 
this  paper.  Use  coupon  for  free  catalog, 
gives  full  information  about  Hubbard 
Farms  and  profit-making  Red9. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box.  154 
Walpole,  N.  II. 

Please  *end  catalog  with  full  0*t«,  price*,  etc.  to 


BABY  CHIGKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.I.Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  DUCKS' 

6-10  Week  Old  Pullets 
S.C.  RhodelsIandReds 

lur  baby  chicks, started  chicks, 
'and  hatching  eggs  will  give 
you  the  quality  that  assures  sue- 

oimiiri.TT--  ;L-~~ . .  cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

.  100%  free  of  B.W.D.  no  reactors. 
Official  Contest  7 

Record259 eggs  Tra  pne  sted  -2 lyears - Ped igreed 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  rehy.,^ 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm*^!*} 

BOX  R  LWL/I 

xf  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  State  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Pedigreed  2,000  Breeders 

Latest  report  (Mar.  10)  our  10  birds  are 
LEADING  (all  breeds)  at  the  Vineland  Egg- 
Laying  Contest,  also  another  pen  of  10  birds 
rank  FIRST  (all  breeds)  at  the  Passaic 
Contest.  Among  3,750  birds  entered  in  all 
N.  J.  Contests  our  10  birds  rank  FIRST.  In 
the  N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  birds  are  in 
THIRD  place  among  the  Reds,  and  at  Storrs 
Conn.,  our  birds  have  laid  970  eggs  (19th 
week).  The  average  for  the  whole  contest  is 
842  eggs.  Where  can  you  find  a  better  rec¬ 
ord?  Send  for  circular  and  prices  for  our 
Baby  Chicks. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

Groton.  Maas. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality"  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-  Tested 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks, R. I.  Reds 

The  best  that  42  years  experience  can  produce  Buy 
clean  chicks  that  you  can  raise  from  my  QUALlir, 
EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TESTED  breeders.  My  prices  on 
such  chicks  will  surprise  you.  Catalog  free.  D.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  FULL  FACE  VALUE. 

D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 

B*  -r,  tv  S.C.  R.  I.  Red*  from  high  produc 

f\  Y  tion  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 

-*■  A.  m-M  M.  our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch- 
_  __  s-v-rr-  n  es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
f1  |_1  I  U  S  Our  February  hatched  pullets 
V^Lim^IVLJ  start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 
prices.  LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

All  birds  Vt.  tested.  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Group  A— Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs. 
Fine  color;  chicks  25c;  300  up  24c.  Group B-Chicks,  20c; 
$190  oer  1000.  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

A8CUTNEY  FARMS.  UN -10,  MARYLAND.  VT. 

from  trapnested  stock. 
All  males  from  dams  of 
200  eggs  or  over.  Dark 
color.  Producers  of  large 
brown  eggs.  Free  of  B.W.D.  Sunnyacres,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 

S  ___.  ,/vi.i  Every  breeder  trapnested 

f  V  I  Unn  I  hirlrc  and  blood-tested.  Every 

.  v.  IV.  1.  1\CU  V/IHl/IVo  cbick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaakl,  N.  Y.  R-  W.  BI.AKELY,  Mgr. 

OMESTEAD  FARMS-S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


S.G.  Red  Chicks 


H 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every- 
WrcNa  where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kinsrs  a  specialty. 

All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 
mMm*.  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  Squab  to.  Alston,  mass. 


LEGHORNS 

Bred-lo-Lav  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

$12-100,  $57.50-500,  $110-1000 
Pinecreit  Poultry  Fan#  A  Hatchery 
H.  Miller.  Prop.  Box  18.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Name. 


Address  . 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9  on 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  J0.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . $2  00 

Light  Mix...  $8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $10.00  per  100 
10056  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  a,  MoAltsterville,  Pn. 

Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain— Free  Rangre 
I  shipilarge,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  onl> ,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  yea*s 
hatching  and  breeding.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue.  Send  for  low  prices  on  May  and  June 
shipment,  before  placing  order. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 

We  m  eed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 

illUI/C  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng- 
Ill  W  Ik  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 
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Drink  for  Baby  Chicks 

What  is  the  right  drink  for  day-old- 
chicks?  We  manage  the  heating,  but  do 
not  have  sour  milk.  We  can  keep  them 
clean  and  have  electric  heat.  Can  you 
help  us  with  the  drink  problem?  Should 
tablets  or  blue  vitriol  be  used?  w.  A. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  “drink  problem”  does  not  seem  to 
lend  itself  to  very  satisfactory  solution 
in  the  poultry  yard  or  elsewhere.  They 
shouldn’t  be  such  a  problem  in  connection 
with  healthy  chicks,  however.  Clean 
water  and  milk  are  the  needed  drinks ; 
it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  that  either  of 
these  must  he  contaminated  by  drugs  of 
some  kind  or  some  kind  of  tablet  in  order 
to  keep  the  chicks  healthy.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  placed  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  that  can  disinfect  the  interiors 
of  chicks  or  cure  disease.  Some  things 
may  serve  a  more  or  less  useful  purpose 
in  making  the  intestinal  canal  less  hos¬ 
pitable  to  disease  germs,  sour  milk  being 
probably  the  best. 

The  use  of  blue  vitriol  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  in  10  gallons  of  drinking  water  and 
giving  this  for  the  drink  for  a  month  after 
the  first  three  or  four  days  has  been 
recommended  as  curative  when  coccidiosis 
was  present.  Adding  premanganate  of 
potash  to  the  drinking  water  in  the  very 
indefinite  amount  of  enough  to  color  the 
water  a  wine  red  is  advice  hoary  with 
age,  and  probably  as  worthless  now  as 
when  young.  It  may  have  some  effect  in 
crippling  disease  germs  in  the  drinking 
vessels  and  checking  their  multiplication, 
but  it  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
cure  for  anything,  unless  it  be  the  very 
human  desire  to  find  an  easy  method  of 
curing  something  that  should  never  have 
started  and  that,  once  started  cannot 
he  cured. 

Sanitation,  and  this  means  simply 
cleanliness  of  everything  with  which  young 
chicks  must  come  in  contact,  should  be 
depended  upon  to  prevent  chick  ailments. 
If  such  ailments  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  inherited  from  the  mother  hen 
through  the  egg — bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  or  pullorum  disease,  for  instance — 
even  sanitation  will  not  guarantee  against 
disease  so  carried.  Here,  hatching  from 
disease  free  flocks  and  subsequent  pro¬ 
tection  from  exposure  are  to  be  depended 
upon. 

If  your  chicks  are  not  carrying  the 
germs  of  this  disease  when  received  and 
are  healthy  in  all  other  ways,  keep  them 
in  quarters  that  have  not  become  infested 
by  disease  germs  from  other  flocks  anc 
give  'them  unmedicated  food  and  drink 
Don’t  sacrifice  the  chicks  by*  thinking 
that  you  can  expose  the  latter  to  secont 
land  disease  germs,  contributed  by  other 
jirds,  and  then  prevent  the  action  of 
these  germs  by  putting  some  guarantee! 
stuff  into  the  drinking  water.  By  the 
time  the  guarantee  takes  effect,  the  chicks 
will  be  dead. 

If  milk  in  the  fluid  state  is  not  obtain¬ 
able,  give  it  in  dried  form  in  any  mash 
that  you  may  use.  If  you  have  but  a 
small  flock  of  day-olds,  it  will  probably 
pay  to  buy  even  milk  from  the  milkman 
to  feed  for  the  first  week  or  two.  Milk 
is  of  its  greatest  value  during  the  earliest 
period  of  life.  Anyway,  don’t  start  these 
chicks  off  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
live  in  any  old  quarters  and  be  fed  from 
any  old  tins  and  escape  consequent  evils 
by  having  something  put  into  their  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Be  as  particular  to  avoid  ex¬ 
posure  of  these  chicks  as  you  would  in 
the  care  of  a  human  baby  and  your 
reward  in  the  health  of  your  charges 
should  be  as  great. 

Remember  that  the  first  rule  in  rearing 
chicks  is  cleanliness ;  while  this  cannot 
prevent  all  the  ills  of  the  poultry  yard, 
it  will  go  the  furthest  in  doing  it  and,  if 
it  is  labeled  “sanitation,”  it  will  have 
a  scientific  atmosphere  about  it  that 
should  compensate  for  loss  of  the  privilege 
of  doctoring  something.  M.  B.  D. 


CHICKSGOD 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


and  you  pay  zvhen  you  get  them 

We  take  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  money 
until  the  Chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  pay 
months  in  advance. 


PRICES  ON 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . . 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

3,50 

6.50 

12.00 

White^W  y  andottes . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Mixed,  All  V arieties .... 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Mingoville  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  408  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns  Mottled 
Anconas.  Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Pennsylvania  State  Supervised 

Official  Blood-Tested— Certified 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain  Day-Old  Chicks 
$15.00,  $17.00  and  $20.00  Per  100 

Write  for  circular  describing  matings. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 


m 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


m 


.  jC  at  money  laving  prices 

50  100 

White  and  Barred  Rock*  .  ,  7.50 

Bl.  Minorcas;  Wh. Wyandottes  .  7.50 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bff.,  Leghorns,  Anconas  6.50 
R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rock*  .  8.00 

Buff  Minorcas . 8.00 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahma*  .  .  11*50 


White  Minorcas . 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  lOO.  Mixed  $9.00  per  lOO, 
Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  XOO.  Free  4  color 
er  cent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


8.50 


14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


400 

54.00 

54.00 

46.00 

58.00 

58.00 

86.00 

62.00 


per  cent  live  delivery,  satisraction  t^uaranteea.  . 

B4SOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box69  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


TAKE  NOTICE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 


150,000  Chicks  for 
April  and  May 
Delivery 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50  1 

?6.25 

$12.00  S 

£57.50 

$110 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75  00 

3.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

Light  Mixed . 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  1  OO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn, — Wyckoff  Strain..  $10.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  . .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00 

}^c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  Ic  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


I: 


Feeding*  and  Neck  Molt 

Regarding  an  article  recently  about 
hens  not  laying  well,  this  has  been  quite 
general  in  New  England.  Most  of  the 
successes  were  under  lights,  and  in  the 
deep  type  houses.  Neck  molt  got  a  lot 
of  us.  Even  my  May  Leghorns  were 
struck  with  neck  molt.  Results,  about  10 
per  cent  lay  up  to  January  1.  I  read  an 
article  by  Mr.  Wyckoff  of  New  York.  His 
method  of  feeding  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat  at  night  and  none  in  the  morning 
struck  me  very  favorably,  but  not  to  make 
i  too  radical  a  change  I  gave  them  just  a 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
f  IN  1930 

with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D. 
Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  10%  Books  Order 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *8.60  *6.60  *18.00 

S.  O.  Barred  Rocks .  8.50  6.50  18.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  6.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GIJEEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Route,  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX 

25  50  lOO 

Barred  Rox .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  )£c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Hostage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bex  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  While  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  so  too 

Barred  Rocks .  *8.50  *6.50  *13.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8  75  7.00  18.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.35  6.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

600  lots  kc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100* 
live  del.  Prepaid.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Get  Bigger 
Profits  from 
POULTRY 

You  will  be  delighted  with 
the  results  from  SLEEKENE, 
the  famous  all-around  Tonic 
for  Poultry.  It’s  not  only  an 
appetizer  —  but  it  stimulates 
and  regulates  the  digestive 
organs  aDd  is  made  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  your  poultry. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  TEST 

1-lb.  package  mailed  you  tor  only  50c 

Mix  li  with 2  bn.  of  dry  mash  or  feed  one  table- 
epoonlul  daily  in  a  wet  mash  for  each  20  hens— 
and  woteh  results.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Make! 

#30 

a  Money  J 

year/ 


SLEEKENE 


e<£U.S.Pat  Office 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Seeoird-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

SliPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

DepS.  ft.  II  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient — Lowest  price — None  better. 
Circular  Now  Ready. 

W<  0,  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Bright  wood,  Va. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacHellar’i  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


little  in  the  morning  and  in  two  weeks  I 
egg  yield  doubled  and  is  still  increasing. 
The  pint  to  10  hens  is  all  right  if  they 
are  extremely  fat  but  I  found  30  hens,  | 
Reds,  would  clean  up  five  pints  at  night ; 
50  Leghorns  would  clean  up  seven  pints. 

I  had  been  feeding  about  half  and  half 
mash  and  scratch.  I  did  not  increase  the 
day’s  scratch,  but  gave  them  most  of  it 
at  night.  Both  Reds  and  Leghorns  re¬ 
sponded  equally  well  to  this  change. 

Next  season  we  shall  put  in  lights  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  beginning  in 
September.  This  is  claimed  to  prevent 
neck  molt.  I  heard  from  Florida,  New 
Jersey  and  many  places  in  New  England 
where  neck  molt  struck  them  hard,  so 
this  satisfied  me  that  it  was  nothing  I 
did  that  caused  my  trouble.  If  I  had  fed 
heavier  of  scratch  at  night  the  return  of 
production  would  have  occurred  much 
sooner.  Extremes  of  weather  seem  to  be 
the  only  solution  to  the  neck  molt  mys¬ 
tery.  Forty  degrees  in  a  very  few  hours 
means  a  great  deal  to  a  hen  that  cannot 
reduce  or  increase  its  clothing  as  man 
can  do.  The  molt  followed  this  extreme 
change  in  a  week  or  10  days  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  weeks.  Many  sudden 
changes  from  cold  to  warm  and  back  to 
cold  have  been  the  Winter  schedule  up  to 
February,  with  more  sunshine  in  first 
half  of  February  than  in  all  of  January 
and  December  combined.  w.  E.  H. 

Massachusetts. 


Fat  Hens 


Poultry  Netting  -  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bargain  Prices  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 

125,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

25  50  100  600 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$3.75  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

Assorted  chicks....  3.50  5.50  10.00 


$62.50 

67.50 

72.50 

47.50 


2.000  12-wcek-old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
ready  for  shipment,  first  week  in  May,  at  $1  each. 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TrurloV’ 

ChicKs 


Write  for  Free  Book  describing  our  48  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Poultry  Business.  We  specialize  in 
high-producing  Leghorns  and  fast-growing  Barred 
R‘>eks.  Also  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds, 

TRUSLQW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  2-R,  Chestertown,  Md. 


IMPROVED  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

We  ha\e  the  improved  English  and  Tailored  White 
Leghorns.  We  breed  for  egg  production  from  pedigree 
flocks.  We  hatch  chicks  from  two  yearling  liens.  100% 
live  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Free  circular. 

MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS  POULTRY  FARM 
I.  W.  jtmlr,  Prop.  Star  Honte  Richfield.  Penna. 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. ..$12  $57.50  $110 
Everlay  Brown  Leg.  ...  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks..  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks .  9  42.50  80 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


I  have  a  flock  of  75  R.  I.  Red  hens 
which  seem  to  be  too  fat.  Last  week  I 
killed  one  that  was  standing  around 
dumpy  and  there  was  over  an  inch  of 
fat  through  her  abdomen.  I  have  cut 
down  on  grain,  not  feeding  any  in  the 
morning,  but  there  are  three  looking 
dumpy  and  their  fluff  almost  touches  the 
floor. _  I  get  37  eggs  a  day  and  nine  are 
clucking.  In  February  I  got  as  high  as 
56  eggs  and  presume  I  fed  too  heavily 
for  that  breed.  Can  I  do  anything  now? 

New  York.  g.  m. 

Overfatness  in  laying  fowls  is  usually 
more  of  a  bugbear  than  a  reality.  Still, 
the  heavy  breeds  may  put  on  too  much 
avoirdupoise  if  heavily  fed  upon  grain 
and  given  little  opportunity  to  exercise. 
An  attempt  to  get  about  equal  amounts 
of  laying  mash  and  whole  grains  con¬ 
sumed  by  limiting  the  amount  of  whole 
grain  fed  should  be  made. 

Very  little  or  no  wdiole  grain  may  be 
given  in  the  morning,  thus  sending  the 
birds  to  the  mash  hopper  with  good  ap¬ 
petites  during  the  day.  At  night,  all  the 
grain  that  will  be  eaten  should  be  given. 
Frequent  stirring  up  of  the  mash  in  the 
hoppers  during  the  day  will  also  en¬ 
courage  consumption  of  this  part  of  the 
ration  and  fresh  water  close  by  is  needed 
to  make  swallowing  of  a  fine  ground 
mash  possible  or  comfortable.  The  sag¬ 
ging  of  the  abdomen  toward  the  floor  may 
be  due  to  an  accumulation  of  fat  or  to  in¬ 
ternal  inflammation  from  rupture  of  the 
oviduct  or  to  accumulated  egg  yolks  that 
have  not  found  their  way  through  the 
oviduct  as  they  should.  A  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  in  the  amount  of  a  teaspoon  to  each 
bird,  given  in  a  Avet  mash  and  equally 
distributed,  and  the  feeding  of  more 
green  or  fresh  vegetable  food  may  help 
now,  but  it  is  not  usually  possible  to 
quickly  overcome  long  standing  troubles 
in  a  flock  by  any  easily  available  remedy. 

M.  B.  D. 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  MAY  6-13-20-27 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
if  bred  hens  weighing!  to  6  lbs.,  mated 

3  to  pedigreed  Barron  R.  O.  P.  cockerels, 

ft  vAJfl  No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
vMH  NjMIB  and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
NQpW  parcel  post  prepaid.  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed — $12  per  100;  $85  per  300; 
$67  per  600;  $110  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES 


Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $10.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  12.00  per  100 


LightMixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $10.00 

Less  14c  on  600— lc  on  1,000.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

ERGAH  C.  LEISTER,  1L  !».,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

l»  They  Ole— We  Replace  Them 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  guaran¬ 
tee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades.  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1  07,  Kenton, O. 


BA8V  CJ  from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 
hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
viHVrlYw  horns.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery. 

$5  Chicks .  $3.25  100  Chicks .  $  12.00 

50  Chicke .  6.60  1000  Chicks .  120.00 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  •  MILFORD,  DEL. 


/Illim/'O  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  frlU  l\,  \  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
VXLIIVUU  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  100% 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E,  L  Mil  veil  Mcllisterrllle.  Pa, 


Body  Lice  on  Hens 

All  at  once  our  hens  are  affected  with 
white  flat  lice.  They  seen  to  be  mostly 
around  the  vent  and  at  the  root  of  the 
tail  feathers.  Can  yon  tell  me  just  how 
to  handle  this  trouble?  j.  w.  r. 

Rhode  Island 

Two  of  the  most  effective  louse  de¬ 
stroyers  are  blue  ointment,  applied  to 
the  skin  beneath  the  vent  in  about  the 
amount  of  a  bit  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
corn,  and  the  powder  sodium  fluoride, 
applied  in  pinches  well  worked  down  to 
the  skin  of  a  half  dozen  parts  of  the  hen’s 
body. 

A  more  recent  application  is  to  the 
perches  instead  of  to  the  birds.  This 
consists  of  the  poisonous  liquid  Black- 
leaf  40,  a  very  concentrated  tobacco  pre¬ 
paration.  A  ribbon  of  this  is  spread  from 
an  oil  can  or  other  convenient  container 
along  the  top  of  each  perch  shortly  before 
the  fowls  go  to  roost.  The  fumes  arising 
kill  the  lic-e,  according  to  various  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  tried  the  method.  For  a 
small  flock,  I  should  recommend  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  blue  ointment,  a  well 
known  mercurial  preparation,  m.  b.  d. 


V 

V 

KERR 

BATTERY 

BROODER 

highest  in  value  .  .  .  . 
lowest  in  cost 

1930  model, 

all  metal  construction 


ADJUSTABLE  from  Day-old  to  Three 
Pounds  .  .  .  Heavy  Angle-Iron  Frame 
Rigidly  built  throughout  .  . .  WEIGHT 
250  lbs.  .  .  .  Shipped  Knocked  Down 
.  .  .  Only  Battery  Brooder  that  does  not 
allow  birds  to  waste  feed  .  .  .  Make  that 
EXTRA  Profit  .  .  .  Saves  Chicks  .  .  . 
Model  B,  5  Decks,  70  inches  high  .  .  .  . 
41  inches  square  overall  .  .  .  Capacity 
500  to  625  Chicks.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  to  avoid  spring  rush  .  .  .  $45.00 
F.  O.  B.  Factory,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


T'JON’T  crowd  the  chicks.  This  battery  is  built  by  men  who 
L-J  know  the  comfort  requirements  of  growing  chicks.  Very 
easily  adjusted  for  chicks  of  all  ages  to  three  pounds. 

Rust  resisting,  heavy  galvanized  metal  slides,  so  arranged  to 
make  batteries  self-ventilating.  Five  degrees  warmer  in  the  center 
of  tray  than  at  feeding  pan. 

Three  feed  and  one  water  pan,  all  generous  size,  supplied  for 
each  deck.  All  feed  and  water  pans  fastened  outside  of  battery. 
Easily  removed.  Every  part  of  battery  sanitary  at  all  times. 
Feed  cannot  be  contaminated  or  wasted.  Day-old  chicks  cannot 
get  out.  No  floor  chicks  in  the  morning. 

Battery  chicks  must  have  plenty  of  feeding  space  to  prevent 
picking  and  to  make  fast,  healthy  growth.  Fine,  heavy  wire 
floors  and  six  sturdy  dropping  pans  supplied  with  each  battery, 

Batteries  easily  moved  on  roller  casters. 

Fine,  healthy,  well-feathered,  vigorous,  two-pound  broilers  in 
eight  weeks’  time  with  a  minimum  amount  of  care.  Ten  batteries, 
with  a  capacity  of  five  thousand  chicks,  can  be  placed  in  a  room 
14  x  25  feet. 

Can  be  operated  in  any  spare  room.  Room  can  be  heated  by 
electricity,  oil  or  coal.  Saves  labor  and  money.  Entire  room  can 
be  made  automatic  by  installing  our  electric  heating  units  and 
ventilating  shaft.  Saves  chicks  and  eliminates  worry  and  watching. 

All  feed  and  water  fed  from  outside.  Chicks  cannot  waste  feed 
or  get  into  water. 

We  manufacture  heating  units,  ventilating  units,  mercury  con¬ 
trol  regulators,  relays  and  the  KERR  CHICK  NURSERY  ROOM 
(The  Perfect  Battery  Brooding  System.) 

Our  many  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  hatchery  business, 
especially  fits  us  to  know  what  is  required  of  a  battery  brooder. 

One  of  the  largest  experimental  nursery  rooms  in  the  country 
is  continuously  operating  at  our  plant  and  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  it  at  all  times.  Attractive  dealers  proposition. 

Send  all  orders  and  address  all  correspondence  to  our  Home  Office 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  9  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 
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S.C .  Wh  ite  Leghorns 


Greatest  Money  Making  Strain  of  Chickens  in  the  Field  Today 


The  breeding  hem  in  all  our  matings 
descend  from  birds  of  this  type. 


$1,134.00  PROFIT  FROM  300  MAY 
HATCHED  ROSELAWN  LAYERS 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hoppes  of  Portland,  Ind.,  writes: 
••My  300  Roselawn  May-hatched  hens  laid  60,- 
244"  eggs  last  year  and  made  a  net  profit  of 
$1,134  in  one  year.  My  hens  average  over  four 
pounds  and  the  eggs  average  better  than  26 
ounces  to  the  dozen.” 


Roselawn  breeding  hens  are  big,  heavyweight,  lop  combed 
birds  of  the  finest  Barron  English  type.  They  are  proven 
producers  and  reproducers.  Almost  every  mail  brings  let¬ 
ters  from  successful  Roselawn  customers  telling  of  high 
flock  averages  and  profitable  results. 

ROSELAWN— A  Real  Breeding  Farm 

We  import  high  egg  record  breeders  direct  from  Mr. 
Barron  in  England.  He  selects  these  birds  personally 
for  Roselawn.  The  results  of  our  own  breeding  have 
been  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Barron  and  Roselawn  Leg¬ 
horns  represent  true  measures  of  the  highest  value  in 
English  Leghorns  in  America.  Heavy  laying  of  big  26- 
ounce  eggs  is  bred  to  the  bone  in  Roselawn  birds. 

MAY  AND  JUNE  CHICKS 
AT  BIG  REDUCTIONS 

Send  for  our  circular  showing  our  big  price  reductions 
on  baby  chicks  during  May  and  June.  Chicks  hatched 
from  big  eggs  averaging  26  ounces  or  more  per  dozen. 
A  special  discount  is  also  allowed  on  all  orders  placed 
during  April  for  delivery  during  May  and  June.  Order 
in  April  and  save  the  discount. 

Our  Catalog  Is  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy.  Tells  all 
about  our  birds  and  the  unusual  possibilities  of  the 
Roselawn  Barron  Strain.  Contains  real  help  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  experienced  poultry  raisers.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY.  IT’S  FREE. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

H.  M.  Tibbals  &  Son,  Owners  and  Managers 
ROUTE  10-K  DAYTON,  OHIO 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

^  n  _  n a  u : Cnn  DonnrH  Flnrkfi 


From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

I... :  2  w,  ...  f dn  fill  lilt) 


Prepaid  prices  for  25 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $2.75 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  3.00 
Bile. Minorcas, S.C. &  R.O.Reds  3.00 
Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  3.00 
Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  3.25 

Ham  burgs  and  Sussex . 3.50  ....  -- 

Assorted  9e  Assorted  Heavy  10c 
100  ft  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
I.ANTZ  H ATCHEIt Y ,  Box  7,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


50 

$5.50 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 


100 

$11.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 


500 
$52.50 
57.50 
57  50 

57.50 

62.50 


BABY  CHICKS 


Wh.,  Bl„  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  -  -  - 

Heavy  Broilers . 

Light  Broilers . 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free. 


25 

50 

100 

600 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$10 

$49 

3.60 

7.00 

13 

64 

3.25 

6.50 

12 

69 

2.75 

4.50 

8 

39 

20  years  in  business. 


Hogan  tested  "flocks.  Postage  paid.  100ft  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 


#10  $ickarb  Jfantt 


“MORE  MONEY 
WITH  ROCKS" 


LARGEST  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRE0  ROCKS  IH  THE  WORLD 

Highest  heavy  breed  rec¬ 
ord  ever  made  at  Storrs 
averaging  over  275  eggs 
per  bird. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 
STOCK 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.  W.D.)  Bred  for  high  production 
and  egg  size.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB 

Box  R,  West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England ” 


50 

$650 

7.50 

800 

11.00 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

1500 

20.01 

8.00 

11.00 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 
72  50 

97.50 

37.50 

52.50 


1000 

$11000 
130.00 
140. 00 


75.00 

11000 


April,  May  Prices 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 
K.  C.  White  Wyandottes... 

S  C.  Jersey  Black  (Hants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  5.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  6.50  »*•—  --  --. 

100  ft  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No,  3,  Millerstown,  P». 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

<{&&•>  M  n-fg  *J*go  «j|  «]J5 

ST.Sff.K?’"  ill!  iio  ’loo  Ir.io  !!! 

IS!  ||S  ijjjjjj  «f  ■ 

i  inht  Mixpd  Breeds  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37>50  /U 

F?om  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100ft  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  w  eek  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  April  delivery  100  500  WOO 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  $13-00  $62  50  8120.00 

RH  Rocks  R  1  Reds,  Anconaa..  15.00  72.50  140  0« 

vvh  Wv-an  Bl  Min.,  Buff  Orp...  17  00  82.50  160.00 

Assorted  i’  10c- H.  12c;  Wh.  Pekin  and  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings  30c  each,  $30  00  per  100.  Also  special  mating 
blood  tested  chicks  and  6  and  8  wks.  old  pullets.  100ft  live 
deUveiy  guai'anteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
forcirculfr.  10ft  books  order,  balance ^cash :  or  C.O.D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY.  N.Y. 


4%  At  ■  |  _  White,  Barred  and  Colutn- 

OlialltV  LhlCkS  bian  Rocks  from  well  culled 
yuan  I J  VHIVIftO  and  mated  flocks.  Postage 

paid.  100ft  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 

PE0LA  POULTRY  YARDS  A  HATCHERY.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

D1DV  PUIPFC  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DAD  I  blllUlVO  Write ‘for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  *  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Dalawara 

FRANCAIS  Racks,  Laghorna,  Au*tr*lorp»— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULEJ  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weilhimptoii  Beeeh.  H.  T. 

ABT  CllIICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Barrington,  Hal. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

SO, 000 — Deliver v  at  Once 
Cash  or  C.  O,  D. 

$14-100,  $67.50-500,  $130-1000 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

H.  Miller,  Prop.  Box  17.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Prom  Heavy  Laying  Free  Kange  ^“eks. 


100 

$10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.50 


500 

$47.50 

47.50 

57.50 
57.50 

57.50 

37.50 
45.00 


1000 

$  90.00 
90.00 
11000 
110.00 
110.00 
70.00 
85.00 


Wyckoff  &  ’fancied  Strain  50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $5.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  5. 50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.50 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  4.50 

A100«eprfp!Ld>  saffdeliVery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular.  ___ 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLING-S  super  QUALITY -from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  flocks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
'‘Tancred,  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Strain 
8ARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  REDS 
“Thompson  and  Owen's  Strain 

broilers  r  ;  lit 

Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Dept.  1  R-1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  Per  100;  $95  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100ft  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Oil  AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 

HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  Price*  for  M*y  and  Jane 

Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg  band¬ 
ed  by  expert  jud8:e.  Flocks  developed 
through  years  of  breeding.  Leghorns, 
10c  each;  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
12c  each;  Light  Brahmas  16c  each. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices  on 
pullets. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102 
Wharton$  O* 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  S42.50  $80 

10.00  47.50  90 

80 
70 


3.00 

2.75 


550 


5  00 
4.50 


9.00 

8.00 


42.50 
37  50 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


PUHEBRED 
Every  Chick  Selected 
MAT  HATCHED 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns— $12.00  per  100. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconaa,  Minorcas— $14.00  per  100.  Orping¬ 
tons,  Wyandottes— $16.00  per  100.  April  $2.00  more. 
June  and  July  $2.00  less.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  12  varieties.  Started 
chicks,  priced  according  to  age.  Send  kor  folder. 
SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  348  Main  St.,  Hacken¬ 
sack.  N.  J,  Phono  1  603. 


BABY  CHICKS 

”  '  *  n  trnn  TAAft 


25 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $3  ®0 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75 

8.  C.  Reds .  3.7o 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

White  Rocks .  *•*! 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  50 


50 

$5.50 

6.50 

6.50 

7.50 

7.50 

5.50 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

14.00 

14.00 

10.00 


500 

$47.50 

57.50 

57.50 

67.50 

67.50 

47.50 


1000 
$  90 
110 
110 


SO 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100ft  live  de- 
Uvery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield.  Pa. 


better  baby  chicks 


Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 
Wh.  Wyaus  and  Reds 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  BI.  Leg. 
Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas 
Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes. 
Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.. 
Light  Mixed  Broilers... 
■White  Pekin  Ducklings 


1000 

$120  00 
110.00 
105.00 


25  50  100  500 

$3  50  $6  75  $13  00  $62.50 
3.25  6.25  12  00  57  50 

3.00  5.75  11  00  53.75 

3  75  7.25  14-00  ..... 

3  00  5.75  11  00  53.75 

2.50  4.75  9  00  43  75 

BSTcES  S"“ 


105.00 
85  00 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $13  per  100; 
$62.50  per  500;  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  6,  13,  20,  27.  Chicks  100  ft  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10ft  books  order. 
Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  t.  CLACSER,  Box  R,  Klelnleltersville,  P«. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reefs . 

$4.00 

*7  50 

$14.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

3.50 

650 

1200 

3  50 

650 

12  00 

2.75 

500 

9.00 

Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens  each  containing  IS  birds.  First 
column  shows  record  for  week  ending 
March  27,  1930,  and  second,  total  to  date. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y. .  . . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.  .  .  . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.  . .  . 

Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass - 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburta  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada .  . . 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  . . 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y . 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass. . 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  F.  W.  Wyan,  N.  H... 

Jack  W rennall,  England . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass.... 

I-Iall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  1.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn.... 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn... 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass .... 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Parmenter's  Farm,  Mass . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.... 

Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H... 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II . 

Scott  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunny tields  Farm,  Conn . 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Yt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruelile’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 

Ceo.  Lowery  P.  Farm,  Conn. 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn........ 

Thomas  H.  Mettler,  N.  J.... 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Oomu . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y... 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass. . . . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash.. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  P.  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn. 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo. . . 
Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N,  J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  L.  Farm,  Pa . 

Theo.  AVirtanen,  Pa. . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J....... 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . . . 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn.. . 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y. ....... 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y - 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y. ... 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

AATm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa... 


59 

646 

62 

1003 

58 

1056 

51 

931 

56 

996 

58 

765 

52 

986 

58 

1102 

59 

940 

52 

707 

57 

1065 

58 

936 

55 

806 

59 

1094 

33 

557 

35 

839 

40 

645 

51 

873 

26 

357 

34 

872 

39 

624 

48 

856 

47 

851 

63 

893 

53 

720 

57 

966 

41 

752 

57 

514 

55 

1158 

35 

304 

49 

897 

54 

973 

66 

1104 

54 

1058 

59 

1131 

50 

1185 

36 

551 

56 

831 

52 

936 

62 

1214 

60 

1163 

55 

1110 

61 

1295 

61 

1134 

63 

1197 

59 

1189 

59 

1027 

56 

904 

52 

751 

43 

522 

56 

1126 

60 

1051 

57 

990 

63 

1069 

63 

1220 

42 

881 

61 

1085 

63 

1054 

57 

706 

51 

717 

57 

678 

IF  YOU  KEEP  BEES  RIGHT 

they  pay  far  better,  cost  considered,  than  any 
other  farm  stock.  Do  you  want  to  keep  your 
bees  better?  Or,  do  you  want  to  start  beekeep¬ 
ing  right?  If  so,  let  us  help  you.  Send  for  our 
free  booklet.  ‘‘Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.’’ 
Tells  how,  if  you  want  to  transfer  bees  into 
better  hives,  ask  for  free  leaflet  on  how  to 
transfer.  Address  The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 
222  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks 

SVsc  and  up 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTEKVILLE.  PEIS  N A. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  25  60  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.. ..  $8.25  $5.50  $10.00 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns.. ..  8.25  5.50  10.00 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rede .  8.50  0.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed . 8-50  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  5.00  9.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  lOOO  Lots. 

100ft  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  - 

Barred  Rocks .  12  00 

Light  Mix. ..  $8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $10.00  per  100 
100ft  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100 

500 

1000 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90  00 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

56  748 

54  1015 

55  1089 

60  1156 

53  1040 

37  789 

56  1130 

58  1197 
55  1023 

54  1157 


49 

56 

52 


901 
99S 
858 
57  1171 

51  1155 

62  1108 

53  970 
48  1037 

54  1103 

19  523 

23  526 

45  1047 

57  1112 

63  1305 

56  1102 


50 

56 

55 

46 


887 

973 

909 

908 


59  1118 

31  903 


58 

52 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

S.  O.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

600  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100ft  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  I’.  LEI8TEH,  Box  It,  MeAllstervHle,  Penna 


500  lots  V-.C  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100ft  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


977 
963 

57  1060 

54  959 

49  1102 

58  1047 

47  868 

56  1205 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


Outstanding  livability  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  as  result  of  11  years  de- 
_  __  velopment  with  selected  purebred 

stock.  Pedigreed  stock.  Satisfied  customers  in 
33  states  have  built  our  business.  ORDER 
NOW.  Chick  time  is  here.  A  trial  order  will 
convince  you.  "Write  for  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
log,  Baby  Chick  Journals  and  reasonable  prices. 

Athen*  Chick  Hatchery,  Bax  92,  Athens,  Ohia 

TURKEY  EGGS 

AND  POULTS 

W«  offer  Mammoth  Bronze.  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and 
Narraffansett  Eggs  and  Poults  from  aelected  purebred,  healthy 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  CAME  &  FUR  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Toms,  Hen  Turkeys,  Hatching  Eggs,  Poults— day-old, 
month  old,  2  months  old— from  flock  of  75  hens,  headed 
by  very  valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE 
LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Schenectady  Co.,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 


TTrrrre  Bronze,  White  Holland 

i  urney  HjggS  and  Narragansett 

From  superb  breeders— extra  quality  stock— eggs  60c  ea. 

WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys,  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Poults 

Tl  0f  quality.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and 
see  our  flock  of  200  layers.  INDIAN  KOOK  GAME  FARM, 
Chat.  Kirby,  Mgr.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

EGGS  AMI  BABY  TURKS.  CATALOG. 
Woodamere  Poultry  Furm,  West  WHllngton,  Conn. 


TIIDIfrVC  12  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs.  $0  post- 
I  Unfit  Id  paid  $46  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Mating  headed  by  35-lb.  young  tom.  Catalog.  Breeders 
and  poults  reasonable.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

of  the  best  of  quality 
in  all  points.  50n  lb. 
or  $10.  .$12  and  $15  ea. 

PLYMOUTH.  N  H. 


MSS  Breeding  Males 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM 


DDDM7r  TTTDItrI7V  EGOS  from  15  lb.  hens 
DKUiNlL  lUKlSJlil  for  April.  $45  per  100. 
Poults,  $85.  May  delivery.  S.  8.  KLEIN.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


M  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS.  50c  EACH. 

•  Poults  later,  $1  each.  Young  toms  from  prize 

winners,  $15  each.  ANNIE  IVILHF.LM  •  Wreuihaoi,  Maes. 


IV/fAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Vigorous, 

AVI  healthy  birds;  toms  and  hens  at  reduced  prices. 
EGGS,  12 — $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE,  K.  5,  Lowville,  New  Y»rk 


BRONZE  and  BOURBON  RED  TOMS  — from  Boston  win- 
D  ners,  $12  and  up.  Hatching  Eggs,  Day -Olds.  Turkeys 
from  selected  matings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Oepol,  Conn. 


M  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS-from  large,  vigorous 
•  stock.  Price  85c  each;  $75  per  100  prepaid.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  ARTZDALE  FARM.  WoodBtock,  Va. 


TITDHE’V  1 from  first  prize  Wh.  Hollands 
*  CKIAE.  X  Madison  Square  Garden. 

AND  POULTS  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH  -  S00US,  N.  Y. 


White  HollamTToms 


White  Holland  Hatching  Eggs. 

B.  E.  CAPEHART  •  -  Geneva,  Ohio. 


M 


AMMOTIl  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — April 
$4.80  doz.  Postpaid.  H.  KAISER,  Simonson,  Va. 


FOR  Healthier,  Hardier  Turkeys— Raise  from  Wild 
and  Wild  Cross  Bronze.  FARRER.  Orange,  Va. 

DsAnsa  Turk  au  E68S  and  Day-°ld  Poult*  of  quality. 
DlOIlZC  I  urney  myrtle  DE  GENOVA,  Cooyman'a  Hollow.  H.  T. 

XCEPTIDNALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

EGGS— 50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  V. 

HITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  ftOc-POlTLTS,  $1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GYPSEV  CAMP  FARM. Remaelaer.H.V. 


w 


CHICK 8— Large  type  Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-ranpre  flock  at  $11  00 — 100.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM.  McAlisterville.  1*». 


Fertility  of  Eggs 

Is  it  known  if  I  kill  the  rooster  how 
long  the  eggs  will  remain  fertile  l 
New  York.  J-  E-  F* 

Fertility  of  eggs  has  been  known  to 
continue  as  long  as  20  days  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  male  from  the  flock,  and  to 
occur  within  four  or  five  days  aftei  his 
introduction.  As  a  practical  guide,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  stated  that  fertility 
should  not  be  expected  until  about  a  week 
had  elapsed  from  introduction  of  a  male 
of  the  lighter  breeds;  10  days  if  the 
heavier  breeds  are  concerned.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  removing  the  influence  of  one 
male  before  another  is  introduced,  tlnee 
weeks  should  be  allowed  to  intervene  be¬ 
tween  them.  B-  D’ 


White  Hollands 


Eggs  and  Poults  from  Prize  Winning  Strain. 
Catalog.  MRS.  HOMER  PRICE,  NEWARK,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week - - 

50  for  $13.50  prepaid.  100ft  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS.  OHIO 


LARGE  TYPE 

P  E  K  I  N  S 

-100  for  $26.00, 


LARGE  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from  free  range  stock.  60c  ea.,  6  for  $3  or  $5  per  doz. 
prepaid.  ALONZO  D.  SHAFFER,  Elliottsville,  Penna. 

12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
VJ r.r $6.00:  $23.50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bleeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

$33—100  delivered.  EGGS 
$14—100.  Write  lor  Free 
Catalogue.  PARDEE'S  PE- 
KINS,  Islip,  L.  I  New  Terh 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  pekin  buckling,  #so  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed,  l.ukevlew  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

Very  Fancy  Mallard  Ducks  $1  for  11.  From 

blue  ribbon  winners.  MRS,  0.  E.  0.48SF.L,  llarshey,  l’enna. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS-$ZS  Per  Hundred. 

a”  small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER,  Kansomville,  N.  Y 

fAITPIfl  IIWUC  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
UIJl/IlIilLiU>->  quality.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilsan,  New  Tork 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Fire  at  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  March  27,  destroyed  the  high 
school  arid  one  residence  and  damaged 
other  builxlings,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
.$100,000. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature 
at  Albany  March  27,  Governor  Roosevelt 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  joint 
legislative  committee  to  investigate  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  automobile 
accidents  with  the  resultant  congestion 
of  court  calendars,  and  also  to  study  the 
question  of  compulsory  automobile  in¬ 
surance.  Apart  from  the  problem  of 
calendar  congestion,  the  situation  has 
another  serious  aspect,  the  report  con¬ 
tinued,  pointing  out  that  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  persons  owning  automobiles  have 
insurance  covering  damages  caused  by 
their  machines.  Governor  Roosevelt  also 
sent  a  special  message  recommending  the 
creation  of  a  new  bureau  in  the  Health 
Department  to  enforce  the  State’s  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  regarding  the  sale  of 
milk  and  cream  imported  into  the  State. 

As'  a  result  of  the  poisoning  of  the 
Capitol  pigeons  at  Albany,  N.  Y..,  re¬ 
cently,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  March  27  directing  Colonel 
Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  to  provide  bird  sanctu¬ 
aries  at  the  Capitol  and  other  State 
buildings.  The  measure  was  tiled  by 
Senator  Arthur  II.  Wicks,  Republican,  of 
Kingston,  and  Assemblyman  Louis  A. 
Cuvillier,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 
Senator  Wicks  first  -brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Legislature  the  poisoning 
of  the  pigeons,  which  for  .years  have 
nested  and  reared  their  young  on  the 
cornices  in  the  Capitol  courtyard.  He 
threatened  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Colonel  Greene.  John  J. 
McNuSty,  superintendent  of  the  Capitol, 
admitted  that  he  had  ordered  poisoned 
barely  spread  about  the  courtyard  after 
Colonel  Greene  had  directed  him  to  clean 
the  building  both  inside  and  out.  Under 
the  Wicks-Cuvillier  bill  an  appropriation 
of  $7,500  would  be  provided  for  feed  for 
birds. 

The  heirs  of  John  Nicholas  Emerick 
who  lives  in  the  United  States  renewed 
March,  27  their  attempt  to  recover  from 
the  estate  of  John  Jacob  Astor  the 
present-day  value  of  a  trust  fund  alleged 
to  have  been  created  by  Mr.  Emerick  in 
1816  with  Mr.  Astor,  said  to  have  been 
his  partner  in  business  at  that  time,  as 
trustee.  Galvin  I.  Hoy,  a  St.  Louis 
attorney,  filed  the  action.  The  estate  is 
believed  to  be  worth  $100,000,000.  The 
suit  was  filed  in  the  Federal  court  against 
William  Vincent  Astor,  Charles  A. 
Peabody  and  the  Farmers’  Loan  &  Trust 
Company  as  trustees  of  the  John  Jacob 
Astor  Jr.  estate,  and  Benjamin  Koerber, 
a  German  attorney,  and  George  S. 
Mittendorf.  The  action  is  based  upon  an 
alleged  decree  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court  in 
New  York  County  handed  down  in  1849 
on  petition  of  Lynus  Emerick.  The  court 
is  asked  by  the  heirs  to  compel  Koerber 
to  carry  out  an  alleged  agreement  to 
produce  the  decree  and  to  collaborate 
with  the  American  heirs  of  Mr.  Emerick. 
The  papers  say  there  is  no  copy  of  the 
decree  other  than  that  in  Koerber’s 
possession  because  the  building  in  which 
the  surrogate's  court  was  hd&nsed  burned 
in  1872.  Koerber,  it  is  said,  soon  after¬ 
ward  came  to  this  country  and  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  heirs. 

A  gas  explosion  more  than  a  mile  below 
the  surface  of  the  Yukon  mine  of  the 
Crown  Coal  Company  at  Arnetsville. 
W.  Va.,  March  26  claimed  the  lives  of 
12  miners. 

Four  persons  were  killed  and  12  were 
injured  seriously  March  80  when  the 
excursion  'boat  Swan,  returning  to  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  with  286  passengers  from 
Longview,  was  rammed  head  on  off  St. 
Helens,  on  the  Columbia  River,  by  the 
coastwise  steamer  Davenport.  Three 
persons  were  missing  and  possibly  were 
drowned.  The  river  boat  Swan,  towed  by 
the  tug  Dix,  was  en  route  to  Vancouver 
from  the  dedication  of  the  Longview 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  Columbia  River. 

Oklahoma’s  newest  and  largest  gusher 
at  Oklahoma  City  Miarch  80,  continued  to 
spout  thousands  of  barrels  of  petroleum 
high  above  its  derrick,  defying  all  efforts 
of  oil  men  to  control  its  flow.  A  stiff 
wind  scattered  the  oil  spray  across  the 
countryside.  Scores  of  workmen  were 
engaged  day  and  night  in  efforts  to  tame 
the  gusher  and  stop  the  ’heavy  waste  of 
petroleum.  The  constant  danger  of 
ignition  from  friction  or  other  causes 
makes  the  task  extremely  hazardous. 
Scores  of  persons  living  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  gusher,  just  south  of  the 
field,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their 
houses  and  the  oil  companies  are  paying 
their  expenses  in  hotels.  Damages  to  the 
oil-drenched  homes  must  be  paid  for,  as 
well  as  damage  to  farms  in  the  path  of 
the  spray. 

Three  gunmen  posing  as  census  takers, 
gained  admittance  to  the  mansion  of  Mrs. 
Lottie  Brenner  Von  Buelow  in  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  81.  and  after 
binding  and  blindfolding  Mrs.  Von 
Buelow,  and  five  other  members  of  the 
household,  escaped  with  jewelry  valued  at 
more  than  $50,000. 

Three  persons  were  burned  to  death 
in  a  fire  that  destroyed  a  farm  house 
six  miles  northwest  of  Anderson,  Iq,d., 
March  31.  The  victims  were  Mrs.  Sarah 
Gooding,  71_,  owner  of  the  house ;  Mrs. 
Goodings  sister,  Mrs.  Jennie  Rife,  68, 
and  W.  M.  Moore,  62.  The  origin  of  the 
fire  was  not  determined.  Mrs  Rife  lived 
in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Gooding  and 


Moore  was  employed  as  a  farm  hand. 

The  Detroit  City  Council  voted  unan¬ 
imously  March  31  to  rescend  its  recent 
action  barring  aliens  from  employment 
by  the  city.  Jobs  of  more  than  1,600  city 
employes,  mostly  laborers,  were  affected 
by  the  order.  This  action  followed  a 
series  of  protests  against  the  ban  on 
alien  employes.  After  the  resolution 
directing  the  discharges  of  non-voters 
was  passed,  it  was  discovered  that  most 
of  the  City  Hall  scrub  women  were  aliens. 
The  _  .scrub  women  requested  a  public 
'hearing.  A  protest  meeting  was  to  be 
held  April  1.  The  purpose  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  against  employing  aliens,  as 
announced  by  proponents  of  the  measure, 
was  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion. 

Ninety-eight  planes  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  were  at  Mather  Field,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  March  31  and  22  of  the  first  Pur¬ 
suit  Group  from  Selfridge  Field,  Mich., 
were  en  route  to  participate  in  the  army’s 
manoeuvres,  opening  April  1  and  lasting 
until  April  24. 

More  than  $2SO.OOO  damage  was 
caused  by  a  fire  which  swept  the  loading 
docks  of  the  Willys-Overland  Company 
at  Toledo,  O.,  March  31,  and  burned 
more  than  100-  new  cars,  thirty-one  box 
cars  and  a  700-foot  dock.  Alfred  B. 
Qualy,  secretary  of  Overland,  estimated 
his  company’s  loss  at  $125,000.  The 
£*12te'?ne  fright  cars  were  valued  at 
$155,000. 

The  plain  and  unassuming  two-family 
house  m  Massasoit  Street,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
Coolidge  retired  from  the  White  House 
is  to  be  abandoned  by  them  in  -favor  of 
the  Beeches,  one  of  that  city’s  finest 
residences,  which  Mr.  Coolidge  bought 
April  1  at  a  price  ■'said  to  be  approxi- 
mately  $40,000.  From  the  modest  apart- 
t  for  which  recently  they  paid  only 
$3-  a  month,  they  will  move  into  a 
commodious  home  set  in  nine  acres  of 
grounds,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
Mount  Tom  and  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  house  has  an  elevator,  on  the  grounds 
are  a  tennis  court  and  swimming  pool, 
and  in  every  way  the  new  residence  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  the  small  duplex 
they  occupy  at  present.  The  chief  reason 
they  are  making  the  change,  Mr).  Coolidge 
said,  is  that  he  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  may 
have  room  to  entertain  their  friends  more 
suitably.  But  the  former  President  added 
they  also  needed  a  larger  place  to  make 
their  dogs  more  comfortable. 

A  bill  to  incorporate  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Motorways  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  plans  -to  construct  a  $200,- 
000,000  express-toll  'highway  from  the 
Bronx  in  New  York  City  -to  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  following  the  New  Haven  road 
right  of  way,  was  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  April  1  by  Senator 
Westfall  and  Assemblyman  Shonk,  Re¬ 
publicans.  of  Westchester  County.  The 
proposed  corporation  lists  as  president 
Lester  P.  Barlow,  Detroit  engineer,  de¬ 
signer  of  a  system  of  direct  toll  highways 
conecting  all  important  American  cities, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  President 
Hoover  for  consideration  and  sponsored 
by  Senate  and  House  leaders. 

Republican  majority  leaders  in  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly  passed  April  1 
bills  providing  for  a  $100,000,000  issue  of 
State  bonds  to  finance  public  improve¬ 
ments  and  increasing  the  State  tax  on 
gasoline  from  two  to  three  cents  a  gallon. 
The  bond  issue,  divided  into  three  parts 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  a  No¬ 
vember  referendum  if  it  passes  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  The  largest  issue,  of  $83,000,- 
000,  is  intended  for  State  highway  im¬ 
provements  and  to  pay  the  State’s  share 
of  eliminating  grade  crossings.  Another 
series,  amounting  to  $10,000,000,  will 
carry  the  program  of  constructing  State 
institutions,  and  a  third,  of  $7,000,000, 
will  enable  the  State  Water  Power  Com¬ 
mission  to  acquire  land,  water  rights  and 
other  facilities. 

WASHINGTON.— Before  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  the  blind,  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler.  who  brought  herself  out  of  the  dark 
and  silence  of  total  blindness,  March  27, 
asked  the  House  Library  Committee  to 
establish  branch  libraries  for  the  sight¬ 
less  throughout  the  country.  She  urged 
passage  of  the  Pratt  bill  to  extend  the 
service  to  the  blind  given  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Her  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thompson,  translated  what  was  said 
while  Miss  Keller  touched  her  fingers. 
M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind ;  II.  R.  Latimer, 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  Robert  B.  Irwin,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation,  urged 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $75,000  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  distributing 
centers  for  Braille  books. 

Four  former  enlisted  men  in  Company 
1  of  the  109th  Infantry,  Twenty-eighth 
Division,  received  citations  for  gallantry 
in  action  by  the  War  Department  March 
27  for  their  bravery  at  Fismette,  France, 
from  August  12  to  August  18,  1918,  when 
they  maintained  their  position,  although 
enemy  artillery  three  times  brought  build¬ 
ings  down  on  them.  Those  decorated  were 
former  Corporals  Albert  Paugh  Jr.  of 
Danville,  Pa.,  and  William  B.  Taylor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  former  Privates  Giu¬ 
seppe  Balerno  of  Pretoro,  Italy,  and  Nick 
Taddeo  of  Reading,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  War  Partiek  J.  Hurley 
March  31  announced  his  intention  of  re¬ 
opening,  on  the  application  of  Mayor 
Walker,  the  case  for  the  proposed  100 
ft.  extension  of  the  Hudson  River  piers, 
between  39th  and  59th  Streets,  New 
York,  made  in  order  more  efficiently  to 
accommodate  the  larger  liners.  The  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 


road  and  associated  interests  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson 
at  57th  Street  also  will  be  restudied  by 
the  War  Department,  Mr.  Hurley  stated. 

The  bill  authorizing  appropriations  of 
$230,000,000  for  Federal  buildings  in¬ 
tended  to  aid  the  employment  situation, 
was  signed  by  President  Hoover  March 
31.  Of  the  total,  $115,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  other  half  throughout  the  country. 
Watching  Mr.  Hoover  as  he  affixed  his 
signature  were  Representative  Elliott, 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Buildings 
Committee;  Senators  Keyes,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committe ;  Secretary  Mellon, 
Postmaster  General  Brown,  Assistant 
Secretary  Health  of  the  Treasury  and 
Representative  Lanham,  ranking  Demo¬ 
cratic  member  of  the  House  Public  Build¬ 
ings  Committee.  The  President  used  five 
pens  in  signing  the  measure*. 


Using  the  Extra  Eggs 

When  one  is  getting  more  cracked  or 
small  eggs  than  can  be  used  they  usually 
can  be  sold  to  some  neighbor  for  about 
half  price.  However,  since  they  are  so 
nourishing  we  try  to  use  all  we  can. 

To  fry  eggs,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  tiny  specks*  of  onion.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  water  and  cover  tightly  so  the 
steam  will  make  a  nice  film  over  the 
yolk.  Baked  eggs  are  better  if  seasoned 
with  a  few  specks  of  onion  in  addition 
to  salt  and  pepper.  Always  bake  in  a 
covered  dish. 

When  scalloped  potatoes  are  nearly 
done,  cover  them  with  seasoned  raw  eggs, 
cover  and  continue  to  bake  until  the  eggs 
are  done.  Strips  of  bacon  or  thin  slices 
of  ham  are  nice  with  the  potatoes  alone, 
or  may  be  put  on  before  the  eggs  are 
added.  A  little  canned  tomato  may  be 
added  to  all  this  or  used  with  the  po¬ 
tato  alone.  A  layer  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
whole  or  sliced,  may  be  put  in  the  bottom 
of  a  dish  of  scalloped  macaroni,  or  raw 
eggs  may  be  baked  on  top  of  the  maca¬ 
roni.  In  this  last  case  use  no  bread 
crumbs,  but  bake  with  a  cover. 

The  bottom  of  a  baking  dish  may  be 
covered  with  canned  tomato  an  inch  or  so 
deep  and  enough  raw  eggs  dropped  in  and 
seasoned  to  nearly  cover  the  tomato.  This 
may  be  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove  in¬ 
stead  of  baked.  One  or  more  raw  eggs 
may  be  added  to  a  kettle  of  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  mashing.  A  little  canned  tomato 
may  be  added  also. 

A  new  potato  dish  that  we  like  is  made 
by  taking  one  quart  of  hot  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  one  cup  canned  tomato,  one  table¬ 
spoon  grated  or  finely  chopped  cheese, 
one  raw  egg,  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  masher  or  a  spoon,  pack 
into  a  baking  dish,  cover  with  raw  eggs 
and  bake  with  a  cover.  This  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  noon  when  the  potatoes  are 
warm  and  easy  to  mix,  and  not  baked  un¬ 
til  supper.  The  eggs  on  top  may  be 
omitted ;  hard-boiled  eggs  may  be  placed 
in  the  middle,  and  the  proportions  varied 
to.  suit  the  taste. 

To  make  eggnog  beat  the  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  each  with  a  little  sugar 
and  flavoring.  Then  put  a  little  of  the 
yolk  in  the  bottom  of  each  tumbler  with 
some  of  the  white  on  top.  To  this  add  a 
little  milk  or  some  lemonade  or  fruit 
juice. 

For  salmon  loaf  take  one  can  of  sal¬ 
mon,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  chopped  parsley,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  a  little  pepper,  two  eggs  and  two 
tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Mashed  pota¬ 
to  may  be  substituted  for  bread  crumbs 
in  this  and  many  other  recipes,  and 
vinegar  may  be  used  instead  of  lemon 
juice.  Sage,  celery  or  specks  of  onion, 
or  all  of  these  added,  make  a  good  flavor. 
To  add  a  fancy  touch  put  a  little  of  the 
mixture  in  a  bread  tin.  Put  a  row  of 
whole  hard  boiled  eggs  with  just  the  ends 
cut  off  down  the  center  of  the  tin.  On 
each  side  of  the  eggs  put  a  row  of  pic¬ 
kles.  When  this  is  baked,  cooled  and  in¬ 
verted  on  a  platter  slice  and  each  slice 
will  contain  a  cross-section  of  egg  with 
a  circle  of  pickle  on  each  side.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  platter  put  some  sliced 
eggs  or  creamed  peas. 

When  making  angel  food  use  the  yolks 
to  make  gold  cake  or  custard.  Two 
yolks  may  be  used  with  good  success  in 
custard  and  other  foods  in  place  of  one 
egg.  Confectioner’s  sugar  stirred  into  a 
beaten  yolk  makes  good  yellow  frosting. 

MKS.  W.  K. 
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STOP 

TOE  PICKING- 

CANNIBALISM 

SEND  TODAY  FOR 

1-lb.  cao  $1.00  Poatpaid 
FYLER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Poultry  Supply  Catalog  Free 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Pinecrest  S.  C.  Reds 

Four-year  record  for  first  four  months  at 
VINELAND  INTERNATIONAL  LAYING  CONTEST 

1927  Leading  Pen  All  Breeds  Pinecrest  Orchards  880  eggs 

1928  Leading  Pen  All  Breeds  Pinecrest  Orchards  913  eggs 

1929  Leading  Pen  All  Breeds  Pinecrest  Orchards  969  eggs 

1930  Leading  Pen  All  Breeds  Pinecrest  Orchards  1029  eggs 
Average  for  Four  Consecutive  Years  96.5  eggs  per  bird 
for  120  days.  80%  Winter  Production. 

In  the  above  period  to  date  of  writing,  the  Vineland 
Contest  has  run  for  165  weeks.  Pinecrest  Orchards  has 
Stood — First  of  ail  pens  of  all  breeds  for  94  weeks 
Second  of  all  pens  of  all  breeds  for  SO  weeks 
Third  of  all  pens  of  all  breeds  for  S3  weeks 
A  total  of  156  out  of  165  weeks  in  1st,  2d,  or  3d  place. 
Chicks.  Cockerels  backed  by  17  years  pedigree  breeding. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  R.  F.  D.  GROTON.  MASS. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  Barred  Rocks 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 
breeding  back  of  every  chick.  100%  safe 
delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

L.W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  $11  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $13;  Heavy  Mixed,  $11;  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mitch»ll’s  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Millerstown,  Pa 


CHICKS 


For  Sale — BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  <fc  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 

Genuine  Tancred  Strain 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX— $9  Per  100 

Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular, 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  •  McAlistervlllo,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS  DIRECT 

A  small  breeding  farm  devoted  exclusively  to  this  famous  strain. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  delivery  at  reduced  prices. 

WILLIAM  SAVAGE 

Wodgewood  Poultry  Farm  Lumbervllle,  Ponna, 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  S"  ^toun'g  Bullets  NS 

Acrebrldge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mutts. 


Uiirhinrt  Fnnc  from  selected  heavy  producing 
nniuung  eggs  White  Wyandotte  Hens,  $8  per 
100.  *1.50  per  setting.  H.  MEIER,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


/  ixrlmrn  /''hirlrc  State  tested>  hi£h  production 
ZarCglluril  v^iliLtVa  Hanson  and  Hollywood  Strains. 
Large  eggs,  large  birds.  SUNNI  NIDGE  F ARM,  Kingslon,  R.  I. 


FOlt  SALE— Light  Brahmas  and  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels.  Thoroughbred  stock,  *5.00  each.  Large 
vigorous  birds.  C.  L.  HANLEY  -  -  Darien,  Conn. 


R 


EDS  -  1  1„  HEAVY  MIXED  10c 
OCRS  ■■■  ■■■  *-  b.  w. 


V.  AMEY,  Cocolanms,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Eggs 

Prkllftc!  Bronze  from  Ohio’s  largest  flock— EGGS 

*  UUIO  PLEASANT  RIDGE  TURKEY  FARM  -  Bucyrui.  Ohio 

STERLING  SILVER  NARRAtSANSETT  TURKEYS— 

Headed  by  son  of  Grand  Champion.  Poults,  r  ggs. 
Catalogue  ready.  CARY  &  CARY,  Bedford,  Ohio 

ANDERSON’S  CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  — 15  Hens 
and  2  Toms— Price  $130  or  Hens,  $8.00;  Toms,  $15.00. 
MRS.  H.  W.  ANDERSON  -  StewartBtown,  Penna. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS— Eggs— Duckling!.  Prict  s 

”  reasonable.  ALICE  TKAMUELL,  Princess  Ann®,  Md. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cent* 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People  * 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Tanglewood  Tales 

The  Water  Babies 

Wood’s  Natural  History 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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75,000  Rugged  Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns 

from  Qualified  New  Jersey  Breeding  Flocks 
“Complete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  to  Every  Purchaser’* 

For  18  years  Rosemont  Rugged  Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Thousands 


their  laying  flocks.  Order  at 


of  readers  of  this  paper  depend  upon  them  exclusively  for  renewin 
once  for  immediate  April  delivery. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  21st  50 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  . $8.50 

Utility  Matings  .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks — Select  Grade  A .  9.00 

Utility  Ma'tings  . . .  8.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A .  8.50 

Utility  Matings  .  7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A .  8.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  State  Certified,  Blood  Tested  . 14.00 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order  —  We  ship  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 

1930  CHICK  BOOK,  packed  with  information.  Write  today.  It’s  FREE 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  6  HATCHERY „  „ » r  Igg?  S.  h,T\°.s  »1!&n  k  »s  e  y. 


100 

$16.00 

15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

16.00 

1.3.50 

16.00 

27.00 


500 

$77.50 

72.50 

82.50 

72.50 
75.00 
65.00 

77.50 
132.50 


1000 

$150.00 

140.00 

160.00 

140.00 

145.00 

125.00 

152.50 

260.00 
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PUBL 


i  All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

An  agent  for  some  special  trees  came 
here  one  day  and  wanted  to  sell  me  trees 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  grafted  some 
special  way,  and  he  tried  to  .sell  me  in 
every  way  till  I  said  I  would  ask  The 
It.  N.-Y..  about  them  and  he  never  said 
another  word,  just  started  off.  s.  c.  t. 

Virginia 

Agents  making  false  claims  know  they 
have  no  chance  of  success  in  landing  the 
prospect  when  it  is  proposed  to  a.sk  The 
It.  N.-Y.  for  advice.  The  agent  in  question 
confessed  his  guilt  by  his  action.  The 
Virginia  subscriber’s  plan  is  worth  frying 
on  doubtful  propositions. 

Not  infrequently  Publisher's  Desk  re¬ 
ceives  inquiries  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  claims  in  the  advertising  of  so-called 
physical  culture  experts,  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  bulletin 
on  the  claims  of  those  proposing  to  teach 
the  subject  by  correspondence  and  while 
no  names  are  mentioned  the  language  of 
the  bulletin  would  appear  to  cover  this 
line  of  industry  as  a  whole.  The  essential 
substance  of  the  bulletin  is  as  follows  : 

Advertising  himself  as  “The  world’s 
strongest  physical  director,”  an  individual 
conducting  a  correspondence  school  in 
physical  culture,  declared  that  “No  matter 
what  your  present  physical  condition.  I 
guarantee  to  bring  your  body  to  its  ut¬ 
most  degree  of  perfection,”  and  assured 
prospective  customers  that  “Your  physique 
will  be  properly  balanced,”  and  “You  can 
take  off  or  put  on  weight  wherever 
desired.” 

“You  get  the  best  system  that  will  give 
your  body  complete  symmetry  of  form,” 
and  “You  will  be  made  over,”  readers  of 
advertisements  were  informed. 

These  representations  were  held  to  be 
misleading  as  the  benefits  and  results 
alleged  to  be  effected  in  many,  if  not  all 
instances,  were  not  probable  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  or  were  exceptional  if  true. 

The  respondent  signed  a  stipulation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  agree¬ 
ing  to  discontinue  the  representations. 

We  have  referred  in  this  column  to  the 
young  people  who  are  canvassing  for 
subscriptions  to  various  magazines,  usually 
under  the  pretext  that  it  will  help  them  to 
win  a  college  course.  Here  is  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  side  of  this  subscription  business  : 

So  many  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens 
who  have  been  hired  by  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  companies  to  tour  the  coun¬ 
try  in  crews  for  house  to  house  can¬ 
vassing  'have  been  found  stranded  far 
from  their  homes  in  recent  months  that 
the  National  Association  of  _  Travelers’ 
Aid  Societies  has  assailed  this  business 
in  its  bulletin  as  a  distinct  social  menace. 

It  is  “a  deliberate,  organized  effort  to 
induce  young  people  whose  characters  are 
not  established  to  leave  home  .surroundings 
and  knock  about  the  country,  the  bulle¬ 
tin  declares  and  it  is  a  “way  to  utilize 
for  commercial  purposes  the  appeal  ot 
youth  without  regard  for  the  welfare  ot 
the  girls  and  boys  involved.” 

These  deductions,  the  bulletin  now 
asserts,  “have  been  made  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  a  study  by  the  national  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  widespread  activities  of  maga¬ 
zine  crews,  of  which  the  managers  adver¬ 
tise  for  girls  and  boys  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  years  old  in  cities  large  and 
small."  The  deductions  are  based  on  the 
experience  of  ninety-two  girls,  nine  boys 
and  one  young  married  couple  who  were 
in  distress,  often  hundreds  of  miles  from 

home.”  .  ,.  , 

Their  experience,  the  association  de¬ 
clares,  has  shown  that  girls  on  the 
subscription  tour  are  sometimes  “in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  practical  peonage  through  the 
manager  letting  them  have  money  only 
for  food.” 

“The  sales  talks  which  these  youths  are 
taught,”  the  bulletin  says,  “are  based  on 
false  claims  of  a  desire  for  education  or 
to  get  votes  in  a  contest.  Boys  are  used 
to  ‘work’  the  housewives  of  residential 
sections,  and  the  girls  to  interview  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Automobiles  are  employed  to 
carry  the  crews  from  cheap  boarding¬ 
houses  of  one  city  to  those  of  another. 

The  moral  dangers  encountered  by 
young  people  in  these  travels  are  quite 
obvious  to  experienced  persons.  We  feel 
justified  in  advising  anyone  approached 
by  such  subscription  agents  to  withhold 
their  patronage. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  received 
more  than  a  hundred  inquiries  about 
puzzle  schemes  during  the  past  Winter. 
Each  inquiry  has  been  answered  by  a 
personal  letter  advising  the  reader  of 
the  deceptive  nature  of  such  schemes. 
Here  is  what  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
says  in  a  recent  bulletin : 

Win  a  poay !  Win  an  auto!  Win  $500 


iff!  cash  !  A  puzzle  so  simple  that  a  child 
could  answer  it  is  usually  given.  You 
do  not  win  a  prize  for  solving  the  puzzle. 
You  merely  signify  that  you  saw  the  ad. 
The  advertiser  expects  you  to  earn  the 
prize  by  obtaining  subscriptions  to  some 
magazine,  or  selling  some  merchandise. 
In  many  instances,  no  prize  is  ever  given 
to  anyone.  Children  are  the  usual  victims, 
and  they  are,  quite  naturally,  very 
disappointed. 

A  newspaper  that  carries  this  type  of 
advertising  is  merely  destroying  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  reader  places  in  its 
columns,  and  thus  destroys  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  other  copy  in  that  paper. 
Several  answers  were  sent  to  one  puzzle 
by  members  of  the  Bureau  staff.  Each 
answer  was  purposefully  wrong.  But  the 
answer  came  back,  “Congratulations ! 
You  have  picked  the  right  one !”  We  are 
now  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  won 
150,000  “Sedan  votes”  and  the  balance, 
not  .stated  as  to  amount  required,  can 
be  earned  by  taking  subscription,  for  a 
magazine.  Many  newspapers  purposely 
avoid  such  copy  because  of  the  misleading 
inferences  they  contain. 

I  am  thinking  of  taking  a  course  in 
salesmanship  and  see  a  course  advertised, 
“rhe  National  Salesman  Training  Asso¬ 
ciation,  ’  Chicago,  Ill.  I  would  like  to 
know  your  opinion  of  them.  G.  c.  T. 

\  irginia 

We  have  no  faith  in  anyone  becoming 
a  salesman  by  the  correspondence  course 
route.  Salesmen  may  benefit  from  per¬ 
sonal  instruction,  but  in  our  opinion  ex¬ 
perience  is  worth  more  than  the  same 
time  spent  in  long-distant  mail  training. 
In  the  interest  of  subscribers  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  does  not  accept  corre¬ 
spondence  course  advertising  of  any  kind. 

We  want  to  buy  some  baby  turkeys ; 
have  received  some  folders  from  the 
Maplehurst  Stock  and  Poultry  Farms, 
West  Mansfield,  Ohio.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  if  this  is  a  reliable  concern  as  I  do 
not  find  their  advertisement  in  your 
magazine.  e.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  not  found  Maplehurst  Stock 
and  Poultry  Farms,  of  West  Mansfield, 
O.,  satisfactory  in  its  dealings  with  our 
subscribers  and  we  therefore  could  not 
recommend  the  concern  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  trade  of  our  readers. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  Interstate 
Business  Brokers’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  Will  you  look  them  up  and  let 
me  know  if  they  are  reliable?  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Our  files  show  the  above  so-called  as¬ 
sociation  makes  a  practice  of  soliciting 
advance  fees  from  those  having  property 
for  sale.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  “fee” 
in  the  circular  letter  enclosed  by  the 
subscriber,  but  the  return  blank  provides 
for  the  call  of  a  representative  who  will 
try  to  sell  the  prospect  off  his  feet  before 
he  has  time  to  realize  what  he  is  doing. 
We  can  only  advise  again  not  to  pay  an 
advance  fee  for  the  sale  of  property,  no 
matter  what  plausible  pretext  is  put  up 
by  the  solicitor. 

I  am  writing  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  Imperial  Stationery  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton  Court  House,  Ohio.  Do  you  think  it 
is  all  right?  M.  D. 

New  York 

The  real  proposition  is  not  what  the 
reader  has  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
literature  at  all.  The  company  asks  for 
$1.25  for  a  sample  of  stationery.  When 
the  money  is  received  the  proposition 
then  reveals  itself  as  one  of  selling 
stationery  rather  than  acting  as  a  “mail¬ 
ing  secretary”  and  to  be  paid  for  such 
services.  The  principles  of  the  work-at- 
home  schemes  are  all  the  same.  If  meaner 
deceptions  exist  we  have  not  discovered 
them. 

Is  the  “Patterson  School”  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  reliable  one?  Arthur  R.  Patter¬ 
son,  civil  service  expert,  is  at  the  head 
of  it.  J.  c.  j. 

New  York 

Anyone  desiring  information  on  civil 
service  matters  or  desiring  to  prepare  for 
a  civil  service  examination  in  any  line 
can  secure  full  information,  and  without 
cost,  by  writing  to  the  Civil  Sex-vice 
Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
view  of  the  above  we  can  conceive  of  no 
service  the  correspondence  school  can 
render  the  inquirer. 

That  Bitter  Milk 

On  page  358  you  have  a  question  about 
bitter  milk.  We  have  had  exactly  the 
same  expei-ience,  and  we  found  that  after 
pasteurizing  the  milk,  then  cooling  it, 
the  bitter  taste  would  be  removed  and 
the  cream  would  churn  easily  and  bring 
good  butter.  Please  pass  this  on  to 
those  who  do  not  know.  D.  s.  L. 

Michigan. 


Planting  Worries  Disappear 


njuhcn  this  machine  goes  to  work  on  your  farm 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Potato  Planter 


HERE  is  a  potato  planter  that 
will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  of  conditions  this  Spring. 
It  saves  a  lot  on  costly  labor, 
gets  work  done  quickly,  and  the 
seed  is  planted  just  as  carefully 
as  if  done  by  hand. 

With  the  McCormick-Deering, 
your  biggest  job  is  to  keep  the 


3-bushel  hopper  supplied  with 
seed,  and  to  steer  the  team  or 
tractor.  The  seed  chamber  is 
open  so  you  can  see  and  be  sure 
that  the  seed  is  being  properly 
planted.  Get  prices,  equipment 
information,  and  full  details  from 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
in  your  town. 


Put  the  Burden  of  Harvesting  on  the 
McCormick-Deering  Potato  Digger 

It  digs  the  potatoes,  shakes  dirt 
off,  and  puts  them  in  easy- to - 
gather  rows.  Does  away  with  a  lot 
of  hired  help.  The  correctly  de¬ 
signed  shovel  gets  all  the  potatoes. 
Durably  made  to  stand  up  under 
hard  work.  Write  for  a  folder. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated. ) 


m 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^ECONOMY  SILOS 


STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grade 
Tegon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tila  and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
rr  free  catalogs. 

he  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C.  Frederick.  Md. 


World’s  Best  Choice 


tE/T  CRA»\^- 


vA  SOl)R  DA/r. 

/  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


OF  PROEIT 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos 
Crasco  Wood  Stave  Silos 
Craine  Tile  Silos  (3) 

Craine  Concrete  Stave  Silos  (New) 
Craine  Standard  Stave  Silos  (New). 
Crainelox  Covers  For  Old  Wood  Silos 


In  Farm  Silos 

H  KINDS  of  SILOS  are  compared 
directly  in  THE  CRAINE  LINE. 

It  will  pay  every  buyer  to  get  this 
comparison  before  buying.  It  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  you  real 
money.  It  certainly  will  make  your 
decision  safer,  being  based  on 
FACTS.  See  the  partial  list  at  the 
left  and  then  send  for 

FREE  CATALOG  and 
Comparative  Prices 

Sent  Without  Obligation 

CRAINE,  inc. 


50  Adams  Street, 
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JOIN  US  TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Jasper  Co.,  Mo.,  farmers  enjoy  One  facilities  for  better 
farming  and  dairying  activities— nearby  markets,  plenty 
of  good  soil;  land  priced  light;  network  of  improved 
ro;)ds-  tine  schools.  We  will  co  operate  with  you  and 
invite  your  correspondence.  Ask  for  the  agricultural 
booklet.  CARTHAGE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
Main  Street,  Carthage,  Mo. _ _ 

Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn 


$1,000  Down 


Gets  240  acre  farm.  20  cows,  team, 
tools;  good  buildings.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Agent,  Shaveriown.N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MANAGER  poultry  farm  30  miles  from  New¬ 
ark,  wishes  experienced  working  manager; 
state  salary,  experience,  married  or  single, 
children,  religion,  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  man,  one  willing  to  learn  the 
florist  business  and  able  to  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful  in  greenhouse  work  on  commer¬ 
cial  place.  ANTHONY  J.  MAIER,  YVantagh, 
N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — White  Protestant  woman,  house¬ 
work,  serving  at  table,  private  family  year 
round  position;  answer  full  particulars;  wages 
$60  a  month.  ADVERTISER  8117,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  about  my 
home  and  garden  near  Monroe.  N.  Y.;  there 
is  a  house  to  live  in,  but  no  furniture.  Answer 
ADVERTISER  8116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (enclos¬ 
ing  references  and  giving  complete  information 
as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Refined  woman  for  household  as¬ 
sistant,  farm  family  of  three,  every  modern 
convenience,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  one  mile 
from  village;  wages  $40  per  month,  board  and 
room  with  private  bath.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8120,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

AVANTED — Man  and  wife  who  understand 
breeding  and  raising  turkeys,  as  well  as  other 
farm  work.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  seek¬ 
ing  good  countrv  home  with  small  remunera¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  8126,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man,  Protestant,  on  a  small  poul¬ 
try  farm,  who  prefers  a  good  home  for  high 
wages;  state  nationality  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — May  1,  A-l  woman  assistant  cook  for 
Summer  boarding  house,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City;  one  accustomed  to  cooking  for  large 
numbers  preferred;  May,  June,  $50  month; 
July,  August,  $75  month;  room,  board  included; 
don’t  answer  unless  you  mean  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  competent  to  operate 
10-cow  dairy  delivering  150  quarts  milk;  must 
thoroughly  understand  milking,  care  of  stock, 
grade  A  equipment,  drive  gear  truck;  references 
required  for  character,  habits,  ability;  state 
full  qualifications,  wages  expected  with  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  8131,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  reliable,  for  general 
farm  work;  good  milker;  state  wages.  JAS. 
A.  TEN  EYCK,  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  for  several  months  on  country  place 
and  farm  in  AVestern  Massachusetts;  farming 
and  general  housework;  applicant  will  kindly 
state  all  particulars.  GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  215 
Astor  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  who  prefers  a 
good  home  to  high  wages;  country.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, _ ’ 

HIGH-GRADE  farmer  couple  without  children, 
for  gentleman’s  place  and  small  farm;  wife 
to  cook  and  general  for  family  of  four;  man 
must  tie  all-round  dirt  farmer  with  understand¬ 
ing  of  modern  methods  and  ability  to  handle 
men  and  take  full  charge;  sheep  experience  de¬ 
sirable;  salary  hundred  twenty-five  to  start, 
hundred  fifty  after  six  months  if  satisfactory; 
permanent  job;  give  full  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  former  position.  WALTON  GREEN, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

ELDERLY  German  woman  for  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  for  elderly  couple  in  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  or  couple  who  wish  a  good  home  in 
place  of  high  salary;  house  has  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.  ADA’ERTISER  8107,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  entire  work  of  AVestchester  County 
home,  one  hour  from  New  York;  family  of 
six;  all  electrical  conveniences;  character  ref¬ 
erences  required;  last  couple  seven  years  in 
place;  $80  and  maintenance  to  start;  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


tor  man,  western  mew  jluik  lium,  lv 

start;  reference,  weight,  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American  Protestant  woman  wishes 
position  as  cook  and  farmerette;  $10  a  week. 
ADVERTISER  8079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  -  CARETAKER  wishes  position; 

American,  married,  no  children;  experienced, 
reliable;  five  years  last  position.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  sober  man  desires  steady  position  as 
groom  in  private  stable;  stud  or  stock  farm; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8084,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  39,  available;  exceptional  life¬ 
time  experience  ail  branches,  purchasing,  de¬ 
velopment,  maintenance  finest  estates,  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises;  skilled  many  branches;  con¬ 
structive  breeder;  showing;  advanced  registry; 
dairying;  marketing;  highest  credentials  hon¬ 
esty,  ability.  ADVERTISER  8106,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  64,  no  children,  some  poultry 
and  garden  experience,  also  caretaker,  wants 
work;  unquestionable  character;  don’t  use  liquor 
or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  8112,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  farmer,  orebardist,  estate  or  good 
farm,  salary  or  shares;  American,  28,  married, 
one  child.  ADVERTISER  8113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TAVO  competent  women  would  like  position 
managing  boarding  house  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  36,  wishes  position  boarding  farm,  prefer 
good  home  at  wages;  serious.  ADVERTISER 
8115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  .man  wants  steady  work  on  farm;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  farm  work;  Ameri¬ 
can,  age  29.  ADVERTISER  8118,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


INTERESTED  in  poultry,  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  single,  40,  Protestant.  R.  LANE,  R.  1, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


GAMEKEEPER-FORESTER,  German  graduate, 
citizen,  surpervising,  reforestation,  nursery, 
irrigation,  road  building,  raising  pheasants^ 
dogs,  etc. ;  fond  of  animals.  GEBAUER,  445 
Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOREST  ranger,  school  graduate,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  forested  estate.  EDAVARD  GRANEK, 
70  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  couple  without  children  want  work 
on  dairy  farm.  Apply  to  HVDZEE,  160  S. 
Main  St.,  Lodi,  N.  J. 


SHEPHERD,  married,  capable  of  handling  large 
flock  of  breeding  ewes  and  lambs;  best  refer¬ 
ence.  FRANK  RISTAU,  Tillotson  Farms,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN — Thoroughly  experienced,  sober, 
reliable,  middle-aged  poultryman  who  can  and 
will  handle  your  flock  successfully  wants  man¬ 
agement  of  strictly  modern  plant;  hard,  con¬ 
scientious  worker;  capable  of  planning  and 
building  new  plant.  ADVERTISER  8122,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST,  efficient  manager,  thoroughly 
experienced  every  detail;  will  handle  any 
proposition;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
8123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  32,  wife,  brother;  sober,  experi¬ 
enced  dry-hand  milkers,  milk  route,  sheep, 
gardening.  CHAS.  BRYANT,  Great  Aralley, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — All-round  woman  cook,  small  hotel, 
$60  per  month;  for  particulars,  write 
250,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


N.  J. 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


icanuutiuic  saiuij  wm 

ing;  will  assist  with  general  work. 
TISEE  8110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  German,  32,  12  years’  European  and 
American  experience;  dairy,  poultry,  garden; 
wants  position;  first-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  teamster  on  private  estate,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  single,  life  experience,  best  ref¬ 
erences;  available  after  April  5.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  LIBERTY,  a  capable  woman,  a  practical 
and  diet  nurse,  public  or  private,  with  cre¬ 
dentials.  ADVERTISER  8135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MILK  plant  for  sale — Frontier  Dairy  Co.,  lo¬ 
cated  on  State  highway,  4  miles  west  of  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  with  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
way  siding;  a  real  bargain,  first-class  equip¬ 
ment;  can  be  inspected  at  any  time;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  description  write  to  J.  E.  FELL, 
100  Franklin  St.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  nice  9-room 
boarding  house,  recently  renovated,  painted 
and  decorated;  electric,  water  in  house;  widow 
must  sacrifice;  price  $5,800,  part  furniture, 
stock  and  implements.  M.  ZIEI.IN,  Hilltop 
Farm,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Modern  poultry  plant,  40  miles 
New  York  City,  AVestchester;  adequate  hous¬ 
ing,  modern  battery  brooder,  two  thousand 
chicks,  refrigeration  plant;  electricity,  water, 
living  quarters,  telephone,  equipment;  on  con¬ 
crete  road;  four-car  garage;  ready  Spring  pro¬ 
duction,  immediate  possession;  reasonable  to 
responsible  party.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  8061, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  AVrite  for  information. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  190  acres,  2-family 
house,  furnace  heat,  running  water,  large 
barns,  500  apple  trees,  pine  plantation;  $4,000. 
CARL  JOHNSON,  Pomfret,  Vt. 


LAKE  farm  wanted  in  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire;  will  permit  owner  to  occupy;  send 
details  and  photographs,  if  possible  to  Hu 
CHILDERS,  469  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HIGH-CLASS,  230-acre  Dutchess  County  poul¬ 
try  farm;  fully  equipped  for  poultry  and 
grain  farming;  capacity  2,800  layers,  cheaply 
increased  to  4,000  under  present  roofs;  colonial 
house,  excellent  repair,  modern  improvements 
including  bathroom,  steam  heat,  hard-wood 
floors;  never  failing  gravity  spring  all  build¬ 
ings;  electricity;  tenant  house,  twin  garage, 
farm  shop,  Petersime  electric  incubator;  $25,000; 
no  agents;  details  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
8099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Because  of  ill  health  high-class 
tea-room  in  Connecticut;  beautiful  place,  se¬ 
lect  trade.  ADVERTISER  8104,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Danish  man  wants  position  on  a  real 
estate  farm  as  dairyman;  first-elass  butter- 
maker  and  experienced  cattle  raiser;  2  years  in 
TI.S.A.  OVE  FOLDAL,  Broadway  Greenhouse, 
Decatur,  Ill. 

AVOMAN  desires  position  on  farm  or  estate; 

thoroughly  experienced  all  lines  agriculture 
and  livestock  breeding;  pedigree  and  production 
records;  accounts;  stenography;  only  first-class 
enterprise  considered.  ADVERTISER  8124, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  honest, 
sober,  reliable  worker  desires  position  on  a 
modern  plant  brooding  with  colony  brooders  and 
taking  care  of  young  stock  on  range;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  ref¬ 
erence.  L.  K.  GRUND,  29  Washington  Ave., 
Arlington,  N.  J. 

MAN,  50,  Irish,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
garden  and  grounds  private  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  married,  2  children, 
wishes  position  on  farm  or  dairy;  $100  a 
month  and  privileges.  M.  MCCARTHY,  R.  F.  D. 

33,  Southport,  Conn. 

GARDENER,  young,  experienced  private  estate, 
drive  car,  poultry,  handy  with  tools;  refer¬ 
ences.  A.  NELSON,  195  Park  Place,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Position  of  responsibility  by  experi¬ 
enced  dairy  farmer  and  poultryman;  under¬ 
stand  working  and  repairing  all  farm  machinery, 
planning  and  installing  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  8127,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  superintendent  or  manager, 
single,  honest,  reliable,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches,  able  to  show 
excellent  results.  ADVERTISER  8128,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  very  capable,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  18  years’  practical  experience,  desires 
full  charge  commercial  or  estate  farm;  it  will 
be  to  poultry  farm  owner’s  advantage  to  com¬ 
municate  with  F.  II.  STILES,  1652  Monroe  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

COMPETENT  German  housekeeper,  middle- 
aged,  good  cook  and  baker,  wants  position  on 
farm  or  boarding  house.  K.  B.,  152  Sixth  St., 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED,  successful  manager  in  mod¬ 
em  commercial  AVhite  Leghorn  poultry  farm- 
ing,  will  consider  management  of  a  poultry 
farm  on  a  nominal  salary  and  percentage  of 
profits;  must  be  a  big  proposition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  farming  experience,  many 
years  with  purebred  cattle;  wife  capable 
boarding  help;  best  references,  small  family, 
grown  up.  ADVERTISER  8138,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  21,  strong,  willing  worker,  wants 
work  on  farm;  can  begin  anytime.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  -  - 

POULTRYMAN  of  24  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  land  and  waterfowl,  ex¬ 
pert  with  incubators,  handy  with  tools;  desires 
position  as  working  manager  or  assistant; 

-  American,  middle-aged,  single,  Protestant,  busi- 
ness  education;  state  wages  and  particulars  in 
f  reply.  ADVERTISER  8143,  care  Rural  New- 
,  Yorker. 

CAPABLE  American  woman  with  boy  school 
i  age;  can  take  full  charge  small  household  or 

would  do  plain  cooking;  state  wages  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter;  best  references;  write 
-  for  interview.  BOX  444,  Northport,  L,  I„ 
N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  200  acres;  large  amount 
growing  pine,  sugar  orchard;  State  highway; 
house  11  rooms,  woodshed,  2  large  barns,  slate 
roofs,  running  water,  steam  heat,  1%  miles  to 
station,  main  line  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  Graf¬ 
ton,  N.  II.;  beautiful  location;  sold  account  of 
death;  for  details  apply  E.  A.  APPLETON,  6 
Water  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — South  Shore  Long  Island,  3  acres, 
5-room  cottage,  2-car  garage,  1%  stories,  new; 
2  chicken  houses  with  runs,  coal,  wood  and  other 
outbuildings;  electricity,  gas,  water  in  house; 
588  feet  fronting  on  improved  road;  no  brok¬ 
ers:  for  price  and  terms,  address  ADVERTISER 
8019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  farm,  200  acres,  good  soil,  excellent  pas¬ 
ture,  plenty  of  water,  fine  set  of  buildings, 
in  excellent  repair;  price  low;  Northern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  H.  O.  BATEMAN,  AVinchendon, 
Mass. 


WRITER  wants,  in  New  York  or  Connecticut, 
house  on  farm  or  small  acreage  remote  from 
main  highways,  yet  accessible  to  railroad  with¬ 
in  1%  hours  commuting  of  New  York;  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home,  perhaps  adaptable  to  all-year-round 
use;  would  prefer  old-fashioned  house  with 
modern  ideas,  such  as  bathroom,  electricity; 
added  inducements  would  be  hill-top  and  brook; 
price  $5,000  to  $10,000,  terms;  write  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHARLES  DIVINE,  119  Washington 
Place,  New  York  City. 

5-ACRE  chicken  farm,  brooder  and  chicken- 
house,  garage,  cellar,  electricity,  water,  4- 
room  heated  house  and  porch;  telephone  avail¬ 
able;  10  minutes’  walk  to  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  and 
to  station;  bargain,  $3,200.  Inquire,  FUIIL- 
BRUGGE,  320  East  92d  St.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY  farm,  147  acres,  located  8  miles 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  good  dirt  road;  four 
minutes  from  bus  line;  new  colony  houses,  ca¬ 
pacity  2,000  chicks,  laying  houses  1,200  capacity, 
Jamesway  and  Sol  Hot  equipment;  also  pheas¬ 
ants,  pigeons,  mink  and  muskrats;  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock;  apple  orchard  and  young  peach  or¬ 
chard;  asparagus  bed  3,000  plants  ready  to  cut; 
Bolen  garden  tractor;  11-room  house,  two  barns; 
electric  lights,  running  water;  reasonable  to 
muck  buyer;  write  care  of  BOX  228,  Castleton, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  140-acre  main  highway  dairy,  47 
cows,  crops,  implements,  etc.;  large  house  and 
buildings  cost  $30,000  to  build;  adjoins  town 
limits;  fine  business  location;  will  exchange 
for  chicken  farm  or  large  cheap  acreage  farm; 
price  $35,000,  equity  $15,300.  ADVERTISER 
8119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Over  150-acre  dairy  farm  without 
equipment;  beautiful  house,  modern  buildings. 
Inquire  AVILLIS  H.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES  to  rent,  80  tractor  worked,  wood, 
fruit,  good  buildings;  must  buy  machinery. 
LUTHER  SNIDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  flat,  timber,  orchard,  trout 
streams,  macadamized  road,  electricity,  no 
buildings.  AV.  L.  AUCHMOODY,  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm,  $2,750;  write  for  de¬ 
scription.  B.  S.  DAVENPORT,  Delanson, 
N.  Y.  _ 

HEALTHY,  high,  dry,  altitude,  location  in  Idaho, 
for  sale;  about  2  acres,  good  house,  in  city 
limits;  city  water,  lights,  plenty  irrigation  wa¬ 
ter  rights,  apple  orchard,  rest  good  trucking, 
small  fruit,  chickens,  etc.;  cheap.  Write  to 
H.  C.  NATHE,  R.  2,  Dade  City,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  40  acres,  good  fertile  soil, 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation;  plenty  of  fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  etc.;  good  frame 
dwelling  of  9  rooms,  electric  lighted,  barn, 
chicken  house,  5  cows,  2  horses,  farm  tools,  im¬ 
plements,  etc.;  suitable  for  poultry  or  nursery; 
for  price  and  terms,  address  ELMER  E.  ROOME, 
Lincoln  Park.  N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FARM  for  sale,  capable  of  yielding  owner  $2,000 
a  year.  A.  E.  JONES.  Washington,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — If  you  want  a  healthful  place  in 
the  Adirondacks  where  the  pine-laden  air  is 
free  all  the  time,  see  this  12-acre  place;  a  12- 
room  modern  home,  all  improvements,  on  State 
road,  pleasant  surroundings,  maple  shade  trees, 
fine  garden,  room  for  all  out  door  games;  price 
moderate;  write  for  description.  DR.  A.  J. 
YOUNG,  AVarrensburg,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Poultry  farm,  stocked,  2,000  to 
3,000  Leghorns;  must  have  good  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  good  neighborhood;  reasonable 
price.  Address  ADVERTISER  8121,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  about  150  acres,  100  acres  rich 
tillable  land,  well  watered;  10-room  dwelling, 
barn  80x36,  stanchions  for  40  cows,  running 
water  in  barn  and  house,  electricity,  buildings 
in  good  condition.  JULIA  E.  AVISNER,  Owner, 
AValden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SUMMER  hotel  in  country,  first-class  wom¬ 
an  meat  and  vegetable  cook,  also  woman 
pastry  cook;  would  consider  married  couple, 
white  or  colored.  CLARKHURST,  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  98  acres,  located  near 
Altamont,  Albany  County;  good  house,  two 
barns,  2,300  fruit  trees.  1,000  grapes,  1,500  ber¬ 
ries,  stock,  tools,  roadside  market.  OAKLEY 
CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  8-room  house,  10  acres  or 
more,  part  improvements,  buildings,  Mont- 
vilie,  N.  J. ;  owner.  LEACH,  Park  Terrace, 
AVest  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


137  ACRES  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  grapes, 
all  in  bearing;  3V2  miles  south  of  Dover  on 
Dupont  Boulevard;  owner.  THOMAS  B.  RICH¬ 
ARDS,  Camden,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  store,  living  apart¬ 
ments,  garage  for  repair  work,  large  garden, 
$7,000.  BOX  87,  AVaverly,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Connecticut  farm  of  67 
acres,  2-story  8-room  house,  24x36  basement 
barn,  henhouse  12x90  and  8  smaller  ones;  build¬ 
ings  all  about  30  years  old;  one  mile  to  trunk 
line  State  road,  easy  driving  distance  to  several 
of  the  best  city  markets  in  the  United  States; 
running  water,  lights,  telephone,  mail  delivered; 
price  $6,500  to  close  estate.  C.  G.  HAAVLEY, 
Southbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm,  700  layers, 
2,200  chickens;  50  acres;  health  failing,  along 
in  years  and  alone,  the  cause  for  selling;  if 
you  want  a  good  poultry  farm  and  able  to  buy 
and  run  it,  come  and  look  it  over.  F.  B. 
BAILEY,  Durham,  Conn. 


4-ACRE  poultry  farm  near  F-lemington,  N.  J., 
new  5-room  dwelling;  10  minutes’  walk  to 
station,  stores;  $5,000,  $1,000  down.  BUHL, 
246  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 


82  ACRES  in  Pend  d’Oreille  National  Forest, 
Northern  Idaho,  located  in  the  foothills  five 
miles  from  railroad;  %  timber,  35  years’ 
growth;  healthy  climate,  good  hunting,  deer, 
bear,  grouse;  $14  per  icre,  terms.  MYRON 
FIDLER,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 14-acre  farm,  1,000  Starking  and 
Golden  Delicious  apple  trees  and  1,000  grape¬ 
vines,  planted  Spring  1928,  poultry,  boarding; 
$6,800;  may  rent.  ADVERTISER  8132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  plant,  fully  equipped,  8 
buildings,  capacity  1,000  layers;  2  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  land,  fruit  trees,  natural  gas,  electricity; 
2  miles  from  Olean,  pojiulation  25,000;  on  im¬ 
proved  highway;  half  egg  production  retail; 
splendid  opportunity;  reason  for  selling,  going 
AVest;  price  reasonable.  G.  AV.  CONKLIN,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET  farm  over  200  acres  within  70  miles 
of  New  York  City;  very  reasonable  terms, 
or  on  percentage  basis  to  capable  farmer;  ready 
for  immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER  8140, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S’ALE — 5-acre  lot,  large  house,  and  other 
buildings;  pond,  trout  stream,  excellent  wa¬ 
ter,  beautiful  scenery,  improved  roads;  just 
the  place  for  a  Summer  home;  cheap.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm,  22  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  on  State  highway;  housing 
for  4,500  layers,  5,000  brooder  capacity.  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators,  large  house,  electric  light, 
good  barn,  artesian  well,  60  acres  good  soil; 
$30,000.  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  8144,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3  acres  for  poultry  in  village,  4 
miles  from  city  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  6-room 
house,  improvements;  $1,000  cash,  balance 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  8109,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 83-acre  farm  20  miles  from  Sche¬ 
nectady;  good  buildings,  land  and  location 
with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  JAMES  B. 
VANDERPOOL,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


99-ACRE  farm  on  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  3 
miles  east  Sharon  Springs’  Summer  resort; 
refused  $7,000  last  year,  now  must  sell,  $4,000: 
90  acres  tillable,  balance  hardwood;  house, 
barn,  icehouse,  henhouse,  wagon-house;  elec¬ 
tricity  available.  AVARD  AVAGAR,  AVynants- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


DANCE  HALL,  road  stand,  six-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  all  improvements;  30  acres;  State  road. 
New  York,  Philadelphia  buses  pass  door. 
KAISER,  Cassville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Place  of  10  acres  on  Daniel  AVeb- 
ster  Highway;  house  of  7  rooms,  electric- 
lights,  running  water  in  kitchen;  1  20x20  hen¬ 
house,  1  10x10  brooder-house,  2  10x10  breeding 
houses,  1  car  garage;  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  trout  brook,  flower  beds;  can 
make  double  the  amount  of  taxes  letting  rooms 
on  holidays;  price  $2,300  cash.  M.  A.  ARNOLD, 
AVest  Thornton,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — On  and  near  famous  AVhite  Horse 
Pike,  18  miles  to  Atlantic  City,  6,  15  or  25 
acres;  fine  for  poultry  or  anything;  reasonable. 
J.  FELMERER,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  526. 


Tells 

Why 


Costs 

Less 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 


If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
barn,  hog  or  poultry  house — or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  labor- 
saving,  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  let  us  send  you  FREE,  our  valuable  Jamesway  Book. 

Before  you  spend  a  dollar  on  plans,  material  or  equipment  for  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  improving  any  farm  building,  get  this  FREE  Book  and  see  how 
Jamesway  helps  farmers  save  a  lot  of  money  on  materials  and  construction. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  changes  or  improvements  you  are 
planning  in  any  farm  building,  this  Jamesway  book  will  show  you  the  most 
economical  way  and  save  you  a  lot  of  costly  mistakes. 

At  /A.  .~~i  t  Planning  New  °ur  free  h°°k  teiis 

V?  fcx  jj— l  .  Riiildiniys  Jamesway  farm  engi- 

— —  #/'  -  A— -  JJimuuiiga  neers  and  service  department 


Wm, v  tJIl,,  Labor  Saving 

Dairy  Barns 

How  to  Save  Money 
ON  MATERIAL 


The  Jamesway  book  which  we  send  you  FREE  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  in  many  ways  when  you  are  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  equipping  any  farm  building.  Our  many  years  of 
experience  in  planning  and  designing  practical,  convenient 
layouts  for  farm  buildings  has  taught  us  how  to  plan  / 
buildings  to  save  cost  of  material  and  construction.  We 
can  also  tell  you  how  best  to  plan  your  building  so  as  to 

iv  save  steps  and  save  work  at  chore 
r— time.  We  know  just  how  every  door, 

every  window,  every  stall,  should  be 

v  placed  and  the  whole  general  ar- 

JK.  rangement  should  be  made  so  that 

.  ^  -|  the  light,  air,  heat  and  moisture 

1  j-'  v  will  all  be  properly  taken  care  of.  In 

short,  the  Jamesway  service  will 
save  you  all  regrets  and  costly  mis- 
Al''  takes. 


Time  Saving 
Money  Saving  Hog  and 
Poultry  Houses 


Jamesway  Equipment 

COSTS  LESS 


Our  FREE  Book  also  tells  about  the  complete  line  of  James¬ 
way  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for 
v-— the  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Xn- 
I  cubators,  Brooders  and  Baby  Chick  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  poultry  house.  Here  again  our 
extensive  experience  in  designing  and  manu- 
Vs- — C  facturing  enables  us  to  put  out  BETTER 

—  JA  ■  !  designed — MORE  practical — LONGER  last- 

- 1  __  ing  equipment  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  hogs 
\  l7  or  kens-  Jamesway  offers  you  the  most 
\  )ll  comP^ete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving, 
I«  I  ,<//  money-making  equipment  for  any  farm  build- 
j  ^  ing.  That’s  why  Jamesway  equipment  always 
gives  better  service  and  costs  less  in  the  long 
STALLS  run-  Get  our  FREE  Book  and  see  for  yourself. 


Ventilating  Systems 


Complete  Ventilation 
Systems  for  Barns 
and  Poultry  Houses 


Mail  Coupon  Today! 


Mail  the  coupon  today  to  our  office  nearest  you.  Learn  all  about  Jamesway’s 
complete  service — How  the  local  Jamesway  man  in  your  locality  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  help  and  experience  without  obligating  you.  Check  on  the 
coupon  what  you  are  interested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  ventilat¬ 
ing  or  equipping  a  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Jamesway  Book  that  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 


James  Manufacturing  Co*  «■■■■■■■■* 

Dept.  6435  x  ®  Mail  C 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ■  james  mfg.  cc 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  m  Ft-  Atkinson  wis. 
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Magnolia,  One  of  the  Best  E,arly  Flowering  Trees 
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Plums  for  the  Home  and  Roadside  Market 


PRING  is  the  ideal  time  to  plant 
plum  trees  and,  since  the  home  gar¬ 
den  is  incomplete  without  this  fruit, 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  better 
varieties  to  plant. 

The  plum  is  comparatively  easy 
matter  of  location  of  orchards,  as  it 
will  grow  upon  any  land  in  the  State  that  is  adapted 
to  any  farm  crop,  where  the  drainage  is  good,  and 
wliere  the  severity  of  Winter  is  tempered  by  the  lay 
of  the  land  or  proximity  to  water,  and  where  late 
Spring  frosts  are  infrequent.  Since  the  Japanese 
varieties  bloom  very  early,  a  northern  exposure, 
which  retards  blooming,  is  best  for  them.  Most 
European  sorts  grow  satisfactorily  on  rich  clay 
loams,  while  the  Japanese  varieties  give  best  results 
on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  such  as  are  most  favor¬ 
able  for  the  peach. 

Unfortunately  in  recent  years  the  plum  has  lost  in 
a  high  degree  the  respect  of  the  commercial  grower, 
the  amateur,  and  the 
consumer.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  general  public  has 
become  disgusted  with 
the  attractive  looking 
plums  which  they  pur¬ 
chased  and  found  to  fall 
far  short  of  their  expec¬ 
tations  in  flavor.  Natu¬ 
rally,  after  having  been 
fooled  several  times 
they  steer  clear  of 
plums.  This  is  too  bad, 
for  in  no  other  fruit 
that  I  know  of  can  one 
find  such  variety  of  col¬ 
or  and  flavor  as  one 
finds  in  the  plum.  They 
not  only  make  delicious 
desserts,  but  are  also 
fine  for  preserves,  jel¬ 
lies,  glace  fruits,  mar¬ 
malades,  and  the  like. 

“All  plums,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nicholas  Culpep¬ 
per,  “are  under  Venus, 
and  are  like  women, 
some  better  and  some 
worse.”  Most  of  the 
commercial  plantings 
today  may  be  classed 
among  the  worst,  for 
most  of  the  plums  found 
on  the  markets  are  the 
poorer  sorts,  such  as 
the  Lombards,  Brad¬ 
shaws  and  the  greatly 
over-planted  Japanese 
sorts,  Abundance  and 
Burbank.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  even  the  better  sorts,  as  Italian  Prune  and  Heine 
Claude,  are  picked  so  green  that  they  lose  their  best 
quality. 

Most  growers  of  plums  are  a  long  distance  from 
the  market  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  pick 
the  fruit  a  week  or  10  days  before  it  is  ripe  and 
put  it  on  the  market  as  hard  as  walnuts.  The  fruit 
will  soften  up,  to  be  sure,  but  when  the  variety  is 
poor  in  quality,  at  its  best,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
improve.  It  is  advisable  with  this  treatment  to  have 
a  market  nearby,  so  that  the  plums  can  be  left 
upon  the  tree  until  practically  ripe.  A  good  road¬ 
side  market  is  thus  ideal,  but  one  must  plant  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  good  in  quality  as  well  as  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance. 

One  of  the  leading  activities  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  to  test  all  the 
new  varieties  of  fruits.  Several  hundred  varieties 
of  plums  have  been  and  are  being  tested.  Let  us 
consider  the  best  varieties  of  their  kind  that  should 
sell  well  because  of  their  attractive  appearance  and 
fine  quality.  The  first  to  ripen  are  the  Japanese 
sorts,  and  though  one  does  not  associate  them  with 
high  quality,  still  the  best  of  them  are  good  and 
worth  while.  Beauty  is  the  first  good  plum  of  this 
type  to  ripen.  It  precedes  Abundance  by  about  10 
days.  The  tree  is  very  productive  and  makes  a  fine 
tree  to  handle  in  the  orchard,  as  it  is  low  spreading, 
open  in  habit  of  growth,  and  has  fruit  spurs  well 
and  evenly  distributed.  Moreover,  it  is  practically 
the  only  Japanese  variety  that  is  partially  self¬ 
fruitful.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  provide  an- 


By  L.  M .  Van  Alstyne 

other  Japanese  variety  for  a  pollenizer  as  it  will 
increase  the  yield.  Beauty  is  a  very  attractive,  dark 
red  plum,  and  well  worthy  of  trial.  Following 
Beauty,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  August,  comes 
cne  of  the  most  promising  Japanese  plums  that  we 
have  growing  on  the  station  grounds.  This  variety 
is  called  Formosa.  The  tree  is  hardy,  large,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  productive.  The  fruit  is  exceptionally 
large,  handsome,  greenish-yellow  tinged  with  red ; 
the  flesh  is  also  greenish-yellow  tinged  with  red  and 
well  flavored.  Following  the  Formosa  but  inter¬ 
lapping  in  season  comes  the  Santa  Rosa.  This  va¬ 
riety  produces  a  large,  vigorous  and  hardy  tree.  Its 
fruit  is  very  large  and  possesses  a  very  attractive 
dark  purplish  crimson  color.  The  flesh  is  juicy, 
coarse,  firm,  sweet,  aromatic  and  good.  All  three 
of  these  plums  are  Burbank’s  introductions,  and  are 
the  best  of  the  Japanese  varieties  tested  at  Geneva. 


Without  question  they  would  sell  well  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  especially  the  roadside  market,  as  they  make  a 
very  attractive  display. 

These  varieties  bring  us  to  the  season  when  the 
best  quality  or  European  plums  begin  to  ripen. 
Here  we  find  the  most  delicious  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  colors.  The  first  in  season  of  the  best 
in  this  class  is  Washington.  It  is  an  old  sort  of  the 
Green  Gage  type,  and  unfortunately  is  found  in 
very  few  orchards.  The  fruit  is  large,  excellent  in 
quality  and  handsome  in  form  and  color,  being  yel¬ 
low  striped  and  splashed  with  green.  Another  plum 
of  this  type,  Pearl,  is  unsurpassed  in  quality  and 
flavor.  It  comes  in  season  about  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  has  an  attractive  yellow  color  that  is 
sometimes  tinged  with  red.  Following,  or  some¬ 
times  with  Pearl,  comes  Jefferson,  another  attrac¬ 
tive  greenish-yellow  plum  with  a  faint  pinkish  tinge 
on  the  exposed  surface.  This  is  an  excellent  sort 
for  home  use  and  fancy  trade.  About  the  middle  of 
September  we  have  the  old  but  still  splendid  deli- 
cate-flavored  plum — Imperial  Gage.  The  first  bite 
makes  one  decide  that  it  surely  was  properly  named, 
for  it  is  a  luscious  plum.  Its  tree  is  very  produc¬ 
tive,  thrives  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  will  bear 
itself  to  death  if  it  is  not  thinned.  For  the  home 
orchard  Imperial  Gage  can  be  highly  recommended. 
Reine  Claude,  one  of  the  old  standard  commercial 
plums  of  the  Green  Gage  group,  closes  the  season 
about  the  third  week  of  September. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  only  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  plums  of  the  Green  Gage  type,  but  we  also 


find  some  delicious  flavored  plums  among  the  blue 
and  purple  sorts.  In  fact,  the  most  delicious  plum 
that  1  know  of  is  the  Imperial  Epineuse.  I  think 
my  opinion  will  be  seconded  by  most  people  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  tasting  it,  judging  from 
the  way  the  people  linger  around  the  experiment 
station  tree  when  the  fruit  is  fully  mature.  It 
ripens  about  the  middle  of  September*,  or  about 
with  Imperial  Gage.  The  fruit  has  a  prune-like 
shape  and  a  most  attractive  purplish  red  color.  The 
tree  is  strong,  upright,  large,  hardy  and  vigorous. 
Imperial  Epineuse  is  followed  by  Stanley,  a  new 
prune  originated  at  the  station  in  1913  by  crossing 
Agen  with  Grand  Duke.  The  tree  of  Stanley  is 
hardy,  very  vigorous  and  very  productive  and  self¬ 
fruitful.  The  fruit  is  prune-shaped  and  dark  attrac¬ 
tive  blue,  while  its  flesh  is  greenish-yellow,  tender, 
sweet  and  very  agreeable  in  flavor.  The  fruit  hangs 
to  the  tree  well  even  when  fully  ripe  and  seems  to 
be  fairly  immune  to  brown  rot. 

About  a  week  after 
Stanley,  Italian  Prune, 
probably  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  grown  of  all  plums, 
tripens.  It  is  a  first- 
rate  canning  plum,  but 
is  a  little  too  tart  to  be 
ranked  as  a  first-rate 
dessert  plum.  The  tree 
is  large,  hardy,  well- 
formed  and  usually 
bears  regularly.  The 
fruit  is  medium  in  size, 
long-oval,  enlarged  on 
the  suture  side  with  un¬ 
equal  halves,  the  color 
is  purplish-black  over¬ 
spread  with  a  very 
thick  bloom.  The  flesh 
is  greenish  -  yellow, 
j  u  i  c  y,  firm,  subacid, 
slightly  aromatic,  good 
in  quality,  and  a  free- 
stone.  Sannois,  a 
French  prune,  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  home  use 
and  the  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  It  is 
purplish  red  in  color, 
round  in  shape  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Hall  and  Al- 
*bion  bring  the  season  of 
good  plums  to  a  close. 
Both  of  these  varieties 
were  originated  at  the 
station  in  1909  by  cross¬ 
ing  Golden  Drop  and 
Grand  Duke.  Hall  was 
named  in  1924  and  is 
1  a  r  g  e  and  handsome 
with  good  quality.  Its  color  is  reddish  purple,  and 
its  flesh  is  greenish-yellow,  firm  but  tender,  juicy, 
sweet  and  mild.  It  ripens  the  last  of  September  or 
the  first,  of  October.  Albion,  its  sister,  is  the  last  of 
the  good  plums  to  ripen.  It  is  of  exceptionally  large 
size,  attractive  purplish-black  color,  good  quality 
and  very  late  season.  It  was  named  in  1928. 

There  are'  two  other  plums  which  I  should  men¬ 
tion  which  are  the  best  of  their  kind  and  without 
which  the  home  orchard  is  incomplete.  These  are 
French  Damson,  the  best  of  the  Damsons,  and  the 
American  Mirabelle,  a  delicious  small  yellow  plum 
that  is  used  for  preserves.  The  latter  originated  at 
the  station  from  a  cross  between  a  Mirabelle  and 
the  Imperial  Epineuse.  It  resembles  the  Mirabelles 
in  color  but  is  larger  and  show’s  a  trace  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Epineuse  shape.  The  color  is  a  clear  golden 
yellow  wdth  occasional  russet  markings  and  a  white 
bloom ;  the  flesh  is  deep  golden  yellow,  finely  grained, 
tender,  juicy  and  most  deliciously  aromatic.  This 
plum,  the  American  Mirabelle,  is  delightfully  good, 
and  should  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  choice 
fruits. 

These  plums  that  I  have  mentioned  are  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  the  best  of  a  collection  of  300  va¬ 
rieties  now  growing  at  the  Geneva  station.  If 
these  various  kinds  are  grown,  the  season  will  be 
covered  and  a  succession  of  plums  can  be  harvested 
throughout  the  plum  season,  which  begins  with 
Beauty,  ripening  the  first  part  of  August,  and  closes 
with  Albion,  ripening  the  last  of  October. 


to  suit  in  the 
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Notes  from  Eastern  Shore  Maryland 

OUR  Winter  here  was  variable,  several  spells  of 
warm  weather,  then  changing  to  severe  cold, 
then  there  were  light  snows  and  heavy  winds.  March 
was  very  dry  with  moderate  temperature,  giving 
the  farmers  a  fine  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
usual  truck  crops. 

As  I  have  written  before,  this  is  a  great  country 
for  variety.  Standing  in  my  little  tobacco  crop  last 
season  and  looking  around  I  saw  the  following : 
Strawberries,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  watermelons, 
snap  beans,  tomatoes,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
Gladiolus  bulbs,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  Crimson  clover, 
Red  clover  and  preparation  for  Winter  crops,  such 
as  cabbage,  broccoli  and  turnips.  That  is  quite  a 
variety — 14  in  all. 

Our  season  last  year  was  fine.  We  did  not  suffer 
for  rain  as  many  portions  of  the  country  did.  As 
far  as  I  can  learn  it  was  a  successful  jTear,  most 
of  the  crops  bringing  a  fair  price;  one  or  two  a 
very  good  figure.  The  average  sweet  potato  grower 
got  a  good  price.  Here  on  our  farm  we  averaged  a 
little  over  $1  a  bushel  net.  Our  corn  was  fine,  the 
best  crop  we  ever  had  in  Maryland.  The  hay  was 
good  and  we  had  exceptionally  fine  weather  to  cure 
and  house  it.  Cucumbers  brought  high  figures.  I 
am  afraid  there  will  be  an  increase  in  acreage  of 
both  sweets  and  cukes.  It  seems  when  any  crop 
brings  a  profit  the  next  season  it  is  increased  very 
much. 

Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department  for  the  farmers  not  to 
plant  more  white  potatoes  this  Spring,  and  several 
meeting  of  the  growers  held  and  pressure  brought 
to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  acreage,  the 
outcome  is  an  increase  of  12  per  cent.  That  will 
mean  a  loss  if  the  season  is  fair  and  the  southern 
crop  a  good  one.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  great¬ 
er  increase  in  sweets.  What  a  pity  it  is  to  put  in 
more  than  the  market  can  care  for  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  price. 

I  have  started  my  usual  farm  garden;  as  I  have 
so  often  said,  the  very  best  thing  a  farmer  can  do 
is  to  have  a  real  garden.  Mine  was  exceptionally 
good  last  year,  and  we  had  an  abundance  of  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  throughout 
the  full  season.  I  am  preparing  for  a  better  one 
this  year,  though  I  am  hardly  equal  to  the  task,  for 
it  takes  quite  a  lot  of  work  and  time.  I  am  about 
to  enter  my  seventy-ninth  year,  and  a  few  months 
ago  I  celebrated  my  fiftieth  golden  marriage  an¬ 
niversary.  As  the  Psalmist  says,  “The  days  of  our 
age  are  three  score  and  ten ;  and  though  men  be  so 
strong  that  they  come  to  four  score  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  then  but  labor  and  sorrow;  so  soon 
passeth  it  away,  and  we  are  gone.” 

I  am  frequently  asked  why  I  don’t  sell  out  and 
move  to  town.  No,  I  will  stay  here  on  the  farm. 
If  I  went  to  town  I  would  have  no  employment  and 
am  too  old  to  enter  another  line  of  work,  so  here  at 
my  home  farm  I  will  stay  and  be  as  useful  as  I  can 
in  my  garden  and  the  many  chores  that  have  to  be 
done.  I  am  sure  I  will  live  longer  and  be  of  some 
service  to  my  people  and  humanity.  Country,  any¬ 
way  I  think,  is  the  best  place  to  live,  close  to  Na¬ 
ture,  where  one  can  see  the  grass  and  flowers,  and 
see  the  marvelous  unfolding  and  growth  of  the  va¬ 
rious  crops.  With  a  car,  our  radio  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  appliances,  one  can  keep  in  touch  with  the 
world.  Along  in  Summer  I  may  write  a  few  notes 
of  conditions  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

x.  s.  WINFREE. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Hay 

A  FEW  men  have  reported  success  in  growing 
biennial  Sweet  clover  for  hay.  The  experience 
of  W.  J.  Loomis,  of  Chemung  County,  was  different, 
He  mixed  some  Sweet  clover  in  his  seed  two  years 
ago  and  his  crop  of  hay  contained  considerable 
Sweet  clover  last  year.  The  Sweet  clover  in  his  hay 
crop  grew  four  or  five  feet  high  and  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle  at  haying  time.  He  managed  to 
get  it  in  the  barn,  however,  and  now  he  finds  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  it  fed.  The  method  he  uses  is  to 
give  the  cows  a  chance  to  eat  what  Sweet  clover 
they  will  along  with  the  rest  of  the  hay.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Sweet  clover  is  then  fed  to  the 
horses.  The  horses  seem  to  do  well  on  it  even 
though  it  is  rather  coarse  and  woody. 

Most  men  in  this  section  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  Sweet  clover  feel  that  its  main  place  on 
I  he  farm  is  for  soil  improvement  and  for  an  annual 
pasture  crop.  The  use  of  Sweet  clover  as  pasture  is 
becoming  a  rather  common  practice  in  this  section. 
Boyd  Bacon,  in  Wyoming  County,  had  10  acres  of 
Sweet  clover  pasture  last  year  on  which  he  was  able 
to  care  for  20  cows,  10  head  of  young  stock  and  five 


horses.  Farmers  who  have  grown  good  crops  of 
Sweet  clover  have  no  doubt  about  the  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  such  pasture.  In  order  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  Sweet  clover  a  well-drained  sweet  soil  is  needed 
and  plenty  of  superphosphate.  n.  h.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Greetings  from  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BELIEVING  there  .are  people  in  other  localities 
who  were  natives  or  residents  of  Greene  County, 
and  would  like  to  hear  a  word  from  their  home 
county,  I  send  greetings. 

Greene  County  has  wintered  unusually  well  and 
is  ready  for  the  many  important  activities  which 
the  Springtime  is  sure  to  bring.  In  most  parts  of 
the  county  the  Winter  has  been  ideal,  with  just 
enough  snow  and  good  snappy  cold  weather  to  make 
us  appreciate  the  balmy  days  which  are  in  store. 
We  have  many  miles  of  concrete  road,  also  improved 
roads.  Both  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  (Hunter  Moun¬ 
tain  Road)  and  the  Mohican  (Windham  Mountain) 
trails  ai’e  in  Greene  County,  and  are  the  gateways 
to  the  Catskill  Mountains,  many  of  which  are  also 


Mr.  Winfree  and  His  Sweet  Corn.  Fig.  23S 


in  the  county.  Both  these  trails  are  fine  new  roads. 

The  rigors  of  Winter  do  not  have  the  same  ter- 
xors  as  in  earlier  times,  since  the  snow  fences  are 
placed  in  positions  to  ward  off  the  snowbanks  and 
the  commissioners  of  highways  clear  out  the  im¬ 
proved  roads  as  soon  as  possible.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  old  stone  walls  lined  up  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  with  snowbanks  three  and  four  feet  deep, 
which  meant  driving  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  Spring 
the  roads  would  be  a  quagmire.  By  using  the  old 
walls  as  a  basis  for  the  improved  roads,  the  snow 
is  swept  across  instead  of  piling  up. 

Many  farmers  are  increasing  the  size  of  their 
dairies  as  they  sell  milk,  the  trucks  taking  it  from 
the  door ;  some  others  have  turned  their  homes  into 
successful  Summer  resorts.  Catskill,  the  county 
seat,  is  a  flourishing  township  with  fine  bank  build¬ 
ings,  handsome  churches  and  private  residences,  and 
other  new  and  improved  buildings. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catskill  are  about  to  put  out 
a  bond  issue  for  building  a  dam  in  the  Potic  Moun¬ 
tain  region,  to  supply  water  for  that  village,  also 
the  adjacent  neighborhoods  of  Jefferson  and  Leeds. 
Potic  Mountain  is  one  of  the  foothills  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  although  it  lies  about  10  miles  east  of  the 
range  of  mountains.  It  is  about  10  miles  long, 
stretching  north  and  south,  a  low-lying  mountain, 
showing  an  unusually  even  sky  line.  It  is  laid  out 
in  small  farms  with  plenty  of  woodland,  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  furnishing  part  of  the  water  shed  for  the 
proposed  dam.  R-  n. 


Winter  Squash 

OULD  you  believe  that  the  lowly  squash 
blossom  once  outranked  the  lovely  orchid  as 
the  most  expensive  of  flowers?  Twenty-five  or  30 


years  ago  a  certain  squash  fancier  with  quite1  a 
reputation  for  prize  squash  planted  some  of  his 
choicest  seed  and  nursed  them  along  until  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  promising  collection  of  golden  blos¬ 
soms.  Squash  is  sometimes  a  difficult  thing  to  raise 
successfully.  So,  also,  are  children,  especially 
young  boys !  This  squash  fancier  had  a  young 
grandson  who  was  imbued  with  the  eternal  spirit 
o£  youth.  Returning  home  from  school  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  squash  blossoms  in  all  their  glory.  He 
was  inspired  and  became  very  industrious,  with  the 
result  that  soon  thereafter  he  appeared  before  his 
mother  and  proudly  presented  her  with  a  basket 
filled  with  the  pretty  blossoms  he  had  picked  for  her. 
And  thus  ended  a  very  promising  field  of  squash  ! 
The  boy,  now  a  very  good  friend  of  ours,  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  clearly  just  what  his  grandfather’s  reaction 
was,  but  the  mother  admits  that  she  was  duly  im¬ 
pressed  \ 

Most  of  us  are  probably  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  appearance  and  flavor  of  Winter  squash.  How 
many  also  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  vege¬ 
tables  in  which  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
lead  other  sections  of  the  country  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  provided  for  local  consumption? 

The  history  of  the  squash  is  very  obscure  and 
previous  to  comparatively  recent  years  there  was 
little  information  available  as  to  its  development. 
We  do  know  that  some  varieties  were  cultivated 
by  the  Indians  of  New  York  State  prior  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Manhattan  and  that  several  varieties 
have  since  been  imported  from  South  America,  It 
is  also  quite  evident  that  present  popular  varieties 
are  crossbreeds  developed  from  these  older  kinds. 
The  Blue  and  Green  Hubbard  are  now  the  ones  al¬ 
most  invariably  planted  and  cultivated  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  growers  for  Winter  markets.  The  Turban  and 
Marrow  are  quite  popular  during  late  Fall  and  early 
Winter,  but  lack  the  hard,  weathet  resistant  shell 
necessary  to  insure  their  keeping  qualifies. 

Cultivation  of  Winter  squash  on  a  coimqercial 
basis  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Altantic  States,  although  smaller  quantities 
are  grown  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
New  England  housewife  has,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  to  depend  upon  the  local  grower  to  supply 
her  requirements  for  this  vegetable— and  he  has  not 
failed  her.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  Winter 
squash  consumed  in  this  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States  is  grown  locally.  It  is  equally  true 
that  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  outside  markets.  Except  during  ra  re  per¬ 
iods  of  overproduction,  we  have  been  able  to  take 
care  of  all  available  supplies  without  entirely  sat¬ 
isfying  our  appetite  for  this  delicious  vegetable. 

The  most  desirable  soil  for  successful  growth  of 
Winter  squash  is  one  which  is  well  drained  and  yet 
capable  of  retaining  moisture  and  an  abundance  of 
plant  food  so  essential  to  its  rapid  growth.  The 
crop  is  allowed  to  attain  its  maximum  weight  and 
keeping  qualities  by  being  harvested  just  prior  to 
possible  frost  injury. 

Many  growers  plan  to  haul  their  crop  directly 
from  field  to  market.  In  this  case  the  only  step 
necessary  is  to  gather  the  squash  in  piles  and  pro¬ 
vide  some  temporary  covering  as  protection  from 
freezing  temperatures.  Many  others  have  developed 
a  much  more  elaborate  marketing  program  which 
allows  them  to  supply  their  markets  in  desired  quan¬ 
tities  throughout  the  entire  Winter  season.  This 
requires  the  construction  of  storage  houses  which 
must  be  as  nearly  resistant  to  climatic  changes  as 
possible.  The  ideal  storage  is  also  provided  with 
heat  and  ventilation  so  that  a  uniform  temperature 
can  be  maintained. 

Squash  intended  for  storage  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  field  as  long  as  possible  so  that  it  may  fully 
mature.  It  is  then  gathered  and  placed  in  the  stor¬ 
age  house.  All  handling  is  done  with  extreme  care 
to  avoid  bruising,  which  would  result  in  early  rot 
and  consequent  loss  in  value.  Most  modern  stor¬ 
ages  contain  racks  or  ventilated  shelves,  one  above 
the  other.  Upon  these  each  squash  is  placed  so  as 
to  assure  a  maximum  of  air  circulation  on  all  sides. 
From  then  until  the  last  of  the  squash  is  finally 
marketed  frequent  inspections  are  made  and  the 
temperature  maintained  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  degree  of  heat  advisable  is  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  successful  growers,  but  the 
most  commonly  accepted  temperature  is  right 
around  40  degrees. 

Most  growers  plan  their  haulings  to  market  so 
that  the  final  load  is  disposed  of  not  later  than 
March,  although  native  squash  can  usually  be  found 
in  limited  quantities  much  later.  In  normal  years 
the  usual  trend  of  prices  is  upward  as  the  season 
advances  and  squash  which  in  November  would  sell 
at  one  or  two  cents  a  pound,  will  later  bring  four 
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5-DAY  SPECIAL  OFFER** 

The  New 
Hardy 
True  Blue 
Nlkko 
Hydrangea 

2  $«  .15 
£or  * 

A  hardy  Shrub  of  the  Northern 
States.  Large  Rotund  Blooms,  Sky- 
blue  in  color.  Strong  husky  plants. 
2  for  $1.15.  Two  to  three-year  old 
plants,  each,  $1.15. 

“God  Tree  of  Himalayas,”  $1.15 
Cedrus  Dedora.  Silvery  blue  foliage. 
Pyramidal  form.  Graceful,  sweeping 
branches,  emblematic  of  its  name,  1 
to  1%  feet,  each  $1.15;  1%  to  2  feet. 
each  . $1.75 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE— Twice  trans¬ 
planted.  Prom  selected  Blue  Spruce 
Reed.  A  big  value  in  the  King  of 
Conifers.  Each  $1.10. 


8  Evergreens 

SO 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Ar-  1 
borvitae,  2  Austrian  Pine.  1 
2  Juniperus  Communis. 

BLEEDING  HEARTS  —  An  old-fashioned 
favorite.  Shipment  in  April  and  May. 

2  plants  for  . $1.15 

25  Asters — California  Giant  . $1.10 

40  Asters — American  Beauty  . $1.10 

40  Novdty  Snapdragons — 

wonderful  asst . $1.10 

25  "Wall  Flowers.  Bronze  . $1.10 


Add  15c  for  Packing  &  Insurance 


■  N@w*  Market  « 
Perennial  Gardens 

_ - 66  RANDOLPH  ROAD  — 

'ewjorsey 


~9w  Market 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 

Mammoth  French  White  Kind 

Immensely  productive  and  profitable  on  any  soil. 
No  special  machinery.  Little  cultivation.  Tubers 
bring  high  prices.  Tops  ideal  for  Stock  Feed, 
especially  dairy  cattle.  The  coming  crop.  Get  in 
early.  Seed  stock  limited  and  offered  in  small  lots 
for  wide  distribution.  Pull  particulars  Free. 

H.  P.  ALBAUGH,  Vestaburg,  Michigan 

■  1 1  .  '  . . . 


18  inches— ill  St  .00,  postage  20e.— 2  Hem- 


8  Evergreens  lock,  2  Pines,  2  tellers,  2  Rhododendron. 

8CL_..Lc  2  It  — oil  SI. 00,  postage  20e— 2  Spireos,  2  llydron- 
Omi  UDo  gc>s,  Hill  ot  Snow,  2  Coral  Berries,  2  Azalea,  Hudifolia. 
I  .„aIu  [Inuuivn  All  S  1 .00—35  Big  Gladiolus,  «  Fine  Iris.  3 
LOVeij  I  lowers  Oahlins,  lUly.  V.Stoncroad.Yeogertown.Pa. 


Grap 


\  T*  2  years  old,  st'-ong  roots, 

£X  V  lTlPA  truetolabel — lot)  Concord, 

^  Y  tiivo  *<5,oO;  12  Caco,  *8.00; 
60  Moores  Early,  S8.&0;  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  years,  12  to  18 
inches,  branched,  $2.60;  100  Jap.  Barberry,  2  year,  12  to 
15  inches.  $4  00 — delivered.  Bargain  list  free.  Dealers 
supplied.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  Beltsvllle,  Md. 


Cabbage  apd  Onion  PLANTS  ready 

My  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first-class 
hand  selected  plants,  parcel  post  paid,,  600  for  $1.50:  1,000 
for  $2.36.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  D.|FULWOOD,  Tlfton,  Ga. 


way  A.  TVfT'C  Postpaid  (any  lot  25e)  8  Exhibition 
Mr  A  >3  Pansies  (no  two  alike),  6  English 

Daisies,  3  Superb  Caunas,  5  Rare  Gladioli,  3ShastaDaisy, 
6  S’dragon,  12  Parsley, 18  C’flower.20  Cabbage, 24  Lettuce, 
25  Beets.  (5  lots  $1.00.)  Beet,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Tomato, 
100-8&C;  600-$3.75.  100  Wash,  Asp.  Roots,  $1.25;  100  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  $1.00.  Cat.  GLICK'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smnketown,  P». 


Field  Grown  Plants  Ready 

Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession 
and  Copenhagen  Market,  $1.00  per  1000;  Danish  Ball  Head, 
SI  50  per  '1000,  charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large 

quantities.  CLIFFORD  A.  OUTCHINS,  Jr.  .IFranklin,  Va. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS-TOMATO  : 

r  leading  varieties.  Seeds  treated  against  disease  be¬ 
fore  planting,  insuring  profitable  crops.  300-$l,  500-$1.50, 
1000-$2.50  prepaid.  Expressed,  $1.50-1000.  25  years  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE— Georgia  Oollards,  Onion  Plants;  express 
collect  $1.50  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $2.50  thousand. 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pepper  Plants;  express  col- 
lect  $2.00  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $3.00  thousand. 
Catalog  free.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga- 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
'.Tomato,  Pepper  and 


Relight?  Plank  ‘ 

licilauio  I  iaiIlO0ther  plants.*  Write  for 

TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I, Tifton,  Ga. 


catalog. 


make  bigger  and  sweeter 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  onions.  Postpaid :  200- 

60c  500— *1 .00,  1000— 61.85.  Free  circular  of  Plants 
and  Seeds.  FORT  MELLINGER,  Dept.  RR.North  Lima,  0- 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Varieties 

300— *1.00,  500— $1.50, 1000 — $2.50  prepaid.  Express  $1.50— 
1000  Big  lots  cheaper.  Tomato-Potato  May  and  June 
delivery:  J.  T.  Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Frostproof,  high-grade,  $1.00 
thousand.  10,000— 35e  thousand.  Prompt  shipment. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  Ty  Ty,  Ga. 


or  five  cents,  or  more.  This  increase  in 
price  does  not  always  represent  a  like  in¬ 
crease  in  value  to  the  growers,  however. 

This  vegetable  loses  considerable 
weight  during  a  period  of  storage  through 
evaporation  of  its  water  content.  There 
is  also  some  loss  through  rot,  the  extent 
of  which  depends  largely  upon  the  care 
in  .handling  during  harvest  and  storing, 
and  the  methods  adopted  at  the  squash 
house,  as  well  as  upon  the  natural  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  squash  itself. 

The  market  at  Boston  has  held  quite 
firm  for  some  time  past  and  prices  have 
appreciated  somewhat  during  that  time 
due  to  the  fact  that  demand  has  slightly 
exceeded  the  normal  supply  offered.  Pres¬ 
ent  prices  at  wholesale  are  mostly  three 
to  3%  cents  a  pound  or  $60  to  $70  a 
ton  for  either  Blue  or  Green  Hubbard 
with  most  dealers  showing  a  marked 
preference  for  the  Blue.  Some  competi¬ 
tion  is  experienced  on  Blue  Hubbard 
from  the  West,  chiefly  Ohio. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 


Tomato  Experiences 

In  market  garden  work,  I  have  found 
the  tomato  my  most  profitable  crop.  They 
brin'g  in  welcome  dollars,  audit  is  real  fun 
to  sell  them,  when  after  weeks  of  urging 
beets  and  carrots  and  cabbage  upon  the 
public,  my  customers  begin  .to  order 
tomatoes  in  advance. 

I  figure  upon  an  income  of  at  least 
50  cents  per  plant,  and  generally  it  is 
considerably  more.  The  first  fruits  bring 
around  20  cents  per  pound,  but  the 
price  goes  down  within  a  month  to  five 
!  cents  a  pound,  perhaps.  Then  I  start  urg¬ 
ing  canning  tomatoes  $2  per  bushel,  and, 
when  frosts  threaten,  .green  tomatoes  at 
$1. 

Medium  sized,  smooth,  solid  fruit 
brings  the  good  prices.  To  get  it,  well- 
bred  seed  of  the  right  variety  is  impor¬ 
tant.  No  cultural  practices  can*  ever 
make  up  for  poor  seed.  Earliana  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  earliest  variety,  but  it  is 
a  temperamental  sort  to  raise,  rather 
acid,  inclined  to  roughness,  and  has  a 
short  bearing  season.  A  good  strain  of 
Bonney  Best,  which  I  prefer,  is  less  than 
a  week  later,  of  much  better  quality  and 
larger  yield.  A  good  Bonney  Best  is  a 
handsome  sight — a  joy  to  any  gardener’s 
heart. 

The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  flats, 
about  March  15.  Sometimes  I  start  the 
seeds  in  the  kitchen,  to  save  fuel  in  the 
plant  house.  Tomatoes  need  around  70 
degrees  for  best  germination.  When  the 
plants  are  through  the  ground,  they 
enjoy  the  somewhat  cooler  surroundings 
of  the  plant  house.  When  the  first  true 
leaves  are  well  out,  I  transplant  to  2x2 
inches,  using  a  little  richer  soil,  and  a 
sprinkle  of  superphosphate.  As  they 
begin  to  ci*owd  again,  I  set  them  out 
4x5  inches  into  a  deep  cold  frame,  for 
gradual  hardening.  Two  weeks  before 
they  go  to  the  field,  the  latter  part  of 
May,  they  are  “blocked”  by  cutting  down 
between  each  two  plants  with  a  sharpened 
pavement  scraper.  “Blocking”  certainly 
gives  good  results. 

I  aim  to  have  enough  plants  to  sell, 
to  pay  the  cost  of  raising  my  own.  But 
these  are  set  into  4x4  inch  dirt  hands, 
and  kept  on  band  in  the  plant  house. 

I  set  4x4  feet  in  the  field,  with  about 
a  half  ton  per  acre  of  fertilizer  high  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  low  in  nitrogen, 
broadcast.  Staking  and  pruning  have 
not  seemed  profitable.  It  .takes  too  much 
time  at  a  very  busy  season.  This  year  I 
shall  try  mulch  paper.  It  would  seem  to 
be  particularly  adapted  to  tomatoes,  not 
only  improving  conditions  for  growth, 
and  .saving  labor,  hut  saving  many  fruits 


New  York,  recently  ^staged  an  old  fiddlers’ 
contest,  with  five  participants,  which 
netted  the  Grange  a  goodly  sum  and 
proved  to  he  a  very  popular  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  largest  subordinate  Grange  in  the 
world  is  Webster  Grange  of  Monroe 
County,  New  York,  which  has  over  1,000 
members.  Eureka  Grange  of  Wayne 
County,  New  York,  claims  the  honor^  of 
being  the  second  largest  Grange  in  New 
York  State. 

Yates  County,  one  of  New  York  State’s 
smaller  counties,  has  six  subordinate 
Granges,  and  every  Grange  except,  one 
ha’s  a  Juvenile  Grange.  In  this  respect 
Yates  leads  all  the  counties  of  the  Empire 
State.*  It  .should  see  that  the  sixth  Grange 
adds  *a  Juvenile  Grange  this  year  before 
the  National  Grange  meets  at  Rochester 
in  November,  as  Yates  then  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  "hold  the  honor  of  the  only  100 
•per  ceiit  Juvenile  County  in  the  country. 

In  every  Sta'te  there  will  be  found 
scores  of  rural  cemeteries  that  have  been 
neglected.  In  several  counties  the  local 
Granges  'have  -taken  upon  themselves  -the 
task  of  cleaning  up  these  neglected 
cemeteries,  a  very  much  worth-while 
undertaking.  T.hds  would  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  piece  of  work  for  the  observance  of 
Saunders  Day,  as  recently  set  aside  by 
National  Master  Louis  J.  Tabor  to  honor 
the  first  master  of  the  National  Grange. 

Onondaga  County,  New  York,  has  an 
enviable  list  of  achievements  in  Grange 
service.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the*  53 
Grange  counties  of  the  State  in  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  <the  State  Grange  Revolving 
Scholarship  fund,  with  gifts  totaling 
$1,534.83 ;  it  furnished,  in  conjunction 
with  adjoining  counties,  the  largest  sixth 
degree  class  in  the  history  of  the  order, 
1,431  candidates  having  been  initiated  at 
the  State  Grange  session  held  at  Syracuse 
in  February ;  it  has  the  largest  number 
of  Juvenile  Granges  of  any  county  in 
the  State ;  one  of  its  Juveniles,  Skane- 
a  tiles,  won  the  second  prize  in  the 
National  Grange  contest  last  year ;  and 
in  the  last  three  years  the  county  gained 
335  members.  A  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  these  remarkable  records  is  due  to 
Harold  M.  Stanley,  county  deputy  and 
secretary  of  the  State  Grange  Revolving 
Scholarship  fund.  Mr.  Stanley  was  also 
chairman  of  the  local  committee  at  the 
time  of  the  State  Grange  session  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  remarkable  record  of 
obtaining  1,431  sixth  degree  members  for 
the  'session  was  largely  due  to  his  efficient 
organization  work. 

The  Grange  as  an  organization  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  forces  in  promot¬ 
ing  cooperation  among  farmers.  In  fact 
that  was  one  of  the  foundation  principles 
upon  which  the  Grange  was  first  builded. 
As  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Grange  are  dairymen,  effective  aid 
can  be  rendered  by  them  at  the  present 
time  to  encourage  a  greater  use  of  dairy 
products  in  farm  homes  as  well  as 
elsewhere. 
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CERTIFIED 

_  _  _ _ _  or  Officially  Tested 

~BKA  NS-  BARLEY  -  POTATOES  -  CORN 

Writs  far  circulir  »nd  prices,  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  *aimuzeta,kerronuion  PLANTS 

»EKi*EARMSSan-i-by  "TIFTON?  GEORGIA 

SEED  POTATOES 

College  Inspected 
Kirkville,  New  York 


EARLY 

H.  P-  HUBBS 


&  DAHLIAS  & 

BARGAIN  OFFER— 5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  lor  $1.00 

B1LTMORE,  red  and  white;  MAUD  ADAMS,  white  tinted 
lavender ;  RALPH  U.  BLODGETT,  orange  and  white ; 
TRIPHINNE.  creams  MRS.  ATHERTON,  rich  yelknv. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling . $2.25 

Send  lor  interesting  free  catalogue 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
261 -X  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Strong  started  plants;  large  flowering, 

M  At  Alik  not*  tinv  ruVQt.TYA.irL 


)tate  color. 


l*.  best  varieties,  61.00  per  doz.  postpaid. 

Harry  P.  Hanna,  Cochranvllle.  Penna. 


10 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  10c- 50  Bulblet*.  10c 

J.  MAUN,  4*  76th  St.,  Maspeth,  New  York 


by  keeping  them  off  the  ground. 

Vermont  .Alfred  c.  hall 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALEEN 

Ifodian  Riyer  Grange  No.  10  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  New  York,  recently  honored 
its  only  surviving  charter  member  Mrs. 
Mary  Powell,  by  making  her  a  life 
member  of  the  Grange.  Mrs.  Powell  has 
just  passed  her  89th  birthday,  and  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  order  nearly  57 
years,  Indian  River  Grange  having  been 
organized  in  1873.  The  example  of 
Indian  River  Grange  might  be  well  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  Grange  which  has  on  its 
roll  book  any  member  with  over  50  years 
of  Grange  service.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Grange  honors  every  member  in  its 
State  who  has  been  a  member  for  over 
50  years  with  the  presentation  of  a 
Grange  jewel. 

Dekalb  Grange  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
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“Some  men  thirst  after  fame,  some 
after  love,  and  some  after  money.”  “I 
know  something  that  all  thirst  after.” 
“What’s  that?”  “Salted  almonds.”  — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 

2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce, 
2  Chinese  Arborvitae. 


Three  to  five- 
year- old  trees. 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


8 


-  EVERGREENS  - 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvitae,  vl  UU 
2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junipertus  Com- 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old.  R 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  dlreot  from  this  ad.. 


$uo 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

4-year-old  trees;  two  tree*  . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbiansc),  flower  is  reddish  purple.  fiM  |  A 
(Carollmanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants 


THE  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS” 

Foliage  Blue/p  i  n  i  \  A  beautiful 
Silver  T  i  n  t  ILearUS  ueOUOld /evergreen  tree 
3-year-old.  2  trees  . $1.10 


Magnolia  Trees . $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  $1  1 A 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . v1’*" 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Red, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1. 10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  . $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted;  largo  supply  . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants,  Exliibition  Type, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

25  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King . $1.10 

25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . ,.,.$1.10 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Health,  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  You  get  good 
plants,  fresh  dug,  carefully  packed,  and  they  will 
please  you  as  they  have  thousands  of  others. 

100  500  1000  5000 

Big  Joe  . $0.85  $2.50  $5.00  $22.50 

Chesapeake  . 95  2.75  5.50  25.00 

Cooper  . 85  2.50  5.00  22.50 

Dr.  Burrill  . 65  2.00  4.00  17.50 

Gandy  . 75  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Pearl  . 85  2.50  5.00  22.50 

Premier  . 75  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 65  2.00  4.00  17.50 

Wm.  Belt  . 75  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Mastodon,  E.B . 1.75  5.00  10.00  46.25 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.F.D.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Eat  Luscious  STRAWBERRIES 

from  your  own  garden  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Great  New  Mastodon 
everbearer  will  fruit  this  Bummer 
and  fall  if  planted  now. 

ICO  Plants  Postpaid  $  1.50 
250  **  »*  3.00 

500  **  *►  5.50 

lOOO  ”  »»  10.50 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Strawberry  Av.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  64.00.  Chesapeake  and  New  Lindberg 
AH  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 


County’s  finest 
Plant. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Alive  with  vigor  and  vitality, 
ready  to  grow  into  profits  for  you. 
Investigate  this  paying  crop.  Our 
free  catalogue  gives  prices  of 
roots  and  complete  list  of  nursery 
stock, prof  usely  illustrated  in  color. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES 
Box  28,  Selby vllle,  Delaware 


RE-SELECTED  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Large,  thrifty,  fresh  dug,  1  and  2-year-old  plants,  *8.00 
to  $15.00  per  M.  A.  T.  BENNER,  No.  Eastham,  Mass. 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Ravu’Oai)  i8  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
OUAtAUtlU  Well  rooted  plants,  $1,80  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NCK8EHV,  Mineral.  Virginia 
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Make  Bi$  Profits! 

cons 


C 

-  wfYKTT'ff  For  eoil  improvement 
■Vlf  ■  8  alone  they  pay  for 

1  ~  ~~  | - -  themselves.  A  valuable 

general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  Marysville.  Ohi* 


BEANS 


That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

Is  An  Ideal  Summer  Flower 

And  bulbs  should  be  ordered  now. 
My  new  illustrated  book  offers 
over  200  of  the  World’s  finest 
varieties  for  your  selection.  Many 
are  importations  from  Australia, 
and  Europe. 

Complete  descriptions,  Cultural 
Directions,  reasonable  prices  and 
generous  discounts  feature  my 
book.  Send  for  a  copy.  It  is  FREE! 

NATHAN  VAN  DE  CAR 
125  Strong  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  bow  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
A 1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


1  for  $3.50;  express  prepaid.  Wairp.nted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 


STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Strafford,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 


SPECIAL  CLEAN 
UP  SALE ! 


10  Bulba  each  of  5  kinds,  labeled  for  $1,00  postpaid. 
Order  now,  not  many  left. 

Lloyd's  Glad  Gardens  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


t  10  Giant  Nymphs  included  with 
VXlciUIUlUs,  100  mixed  or  10  eacli  5  labeled 
varieties  at  $1.35.  Prepaid.  C.A.  WOOD,  Brooktondalc,  N.  T. 


10  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  $1.25— all  different 
Gannas.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLIA  GARDENS,  Chicipee  Falls,  Mass. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp. 
Everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

WT™„.J  g,  C„„.  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 
.  lawnsend  &  sons  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Healthy,  vigorous  plants  ready  to  make 
money  for  you.  All  leading  varieties. 

Our  FREE  60  page  Catalogue  gives 
prices  of  plants  and  complete  list  of 
nursery  stock,  profusely  illustrated 
in  color. 

BUNTINGS*  NURSERIES 
Box  28  Selbyvllle,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money  crop. 
Delicious  —  Healthful  —  Profitable. 
It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


c.  .L _ Dl _ x- Dunlap,  $4.00;  Big  Jim,  $4.50; 

Strawberry rlants l  remier,  $6.00  per  1000.  Cham¬ 
pion  Everbearing,  $1.50  per  100.  Postpaid.  Cumberland 
Raspberry,  $15.00  per  1000.  Fred  Stanley,  Bangor,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants  Strong,  stocky  plants. 

Catalog  on  request.  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Pi _ i _ Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

diraWDGri  y  rianis  BASIL  ruuur  Georgetown,  Pel. 


Viking  Raspberry 

The  wonderful  new  variety  from  Canada. 
We  are  offering  the  originator’s  stock  at 
$1.50  per  dozen  or  $10.00  a  hundred.  Write 
for  complete  description  of  this  and  other 
raspberries. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis, Cutbbert,  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 
tree.  BERT  BAKER  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees1 H*RSISERH 

Early,  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT,  Boa  16B,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


Decorative  Plants  for  the 
Farm  Home 

Plants  suited  to  a  farmhouse  are  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  of  the  city. 
Usually  we  have  more  moisture  in  our 
atmosphere  and  less  coal  gas,  but  our 
houses  are  apt  to  have  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  at  night.  Then,  too,  plants  with 
large,  smooth  leaves  are  more  easily  kept 
clean  and  free  from  insect  pests,  and  still 
other  plants  shed  their  leaves  in  Winter, 
leaving  bare  stems  and  making  litter. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  taller 
Begonias  that  are  ideal  for  the  shady 
porch  in  Summer  that  persistently  shed 
their  leaves  when  removed  to  the  house. 
But  a  neighbor  used  to  raise  beautiful 
Begonias,  B.  metallica,  B.  robusta,  B. 
rubra,  etc.,  and  each  Fall  these  were  re¬ 
potted,  cut  back  severely  and  brought 
into  the  house.  In  a  short  time  the  new 
growth  began.  They  were  a  delight  all 
Winter  and  magnificent  in  Summer.  The 
beautiful  specimen  plants  you  see  on 
lawn  and  porch  are  not  produced  from 
small  plants  in  one  season. 

The  calla  has  long  been  a  favorite  deco¬ 
rative  plant,  and  the  giant  varieties  are 
certainly  tropical  looking.  Most  of  us 
know  that  a  small  plant  should  be  kept 
growing  until  it  blooms.  The  following 
Summer,  water  is  gradually  withheld  or 
the  plant,  pot  and  all  laid  on  its  side  in 
a  shady  spot  (mine  goes  under  a  lilac) 
until  September,  when  it  is  ready  for 
new  soil.  A  pot  or  wooden  tub  without 
holes  for  drainage  is  good  for  this  with 
a  generous  layer  of  charcoal  from  the 
wood-buniing  stove  or  the  sugaring  arch. 
The  calla  and  the  umbrella  plant,  Cy- 
perus  alternifolius,  both  are  water-loving 
plants.  It  does  no  harm  to  have  water 
standing  constantly  on  top  of  the  soil  of 
the  umbrella  plant. 

A  plant  we  do  not  find  catalogued  is 
commonly  known  as  rubber  plant  but  is 
not  the  Ficus  properly  called  rubber 
plant,  but  a  tender  Sedum.  The  leaves 
are  thick  and  fleshy,  but  smaller  than 
the  rubber,  while  it  has  a  thick  trunk 
and  a  tree-like  shape  as  it  grows  older. 
It  is  easily  propagated ;  simply  place  the 
stem  end  of  a  live  leaf  in  the  soil  and 
a  new  plant  or  plants  soon  result.  Keep 
from  chilling  in  a  good  light  and  the  odd 
little  tree  attracts  much  attention. 

Olivia  miniata  is  much  like  a  larger, 
sturdier  Amaryllis,  but  retains  its 
foliage  all  Winter.  The  Olivia  holds  its 
leaves  erect.  Mine  has  simply  not  been 
allowed  to  get  really  dry  and  furnished  a 
bit  of  greenery  where  few  plants  would 
keep  bright.  Late  in  February  the  cen¬ 
ter  was  full  of  buds  so  now  it  is  on  a 
stand  in  front  of  a  south  window.  Part¬ 
ner’s  had  over  40  blooms  last  Spring.  It 
is  a  faithful  friend,  receiving  little,  giv¬ 
ing  much. 

The  parlor  ivy  is  another  vine  of  quick 
growth  and  must  be  a  universal  favorite 
as  it  is  known  as  Irish  and  German  ivy. 

A  neat,  low-growing  foliage  plant  is 
the  Maranta,  with  oval  leaves  and  a  row 
of  brown  velvety  spots  each  side  of  the 
mid-rib.  Do  not  overwater. 

Plants  for  porch  or  lawn  decoration 
should  be  purchased  in  Spring  and  kept 
growing  for  a  year  and  the  second  Sum¬ 
mer  should  begin  to  make  fine  specimens. 

I  am  glad  the  Hydrangeas  and  Fuch¬ 
sias  are  coming  in  style  once  more.  The 
Fuchsias  will  bloom  the  first  season  blit 
are  finer  (if  kept  in  a  light,  frost-proof 
room  and  given  only  just  enough  water 
to  prevent  being  dust  dry)  the  second  and 
third  seasons.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut 
these  back  in  Spring  to  encourage  new 
growth. 

Partner  has  a  lovely  foliage  shrub 
for  Summer  decoration,  the  Aucuba  or 
gold  dust  plant ;  its  common  name  well 
describes  it.  Its  thick  glossy  leaves  are 
thickly  spotted  with  gold.  This  too  rests 
in  Winter.  Mine  is  still  young,  so  I 
have  kept  it  growing. 

I  have  never  seen  a  handsomer  Sum¬ 
mer  blooming  pot  plant  than  the  Agapan- 
tlius.  The  blue  variety  is  often  cata¬ 
loged  as  the  blue  lily  of  the  Nile  and 
there  is  also  the  white  form.  The  flowers 
are  small,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  across,  lily-like  in  large  umbels. 
They  rest  in  Winter  in  a  light  or  dark 
cellar,  blit  about  March  1  new  growth 
starts  and  they  are  ready  to  bring  to  the 
light. 

Evonymus  Japonica  variegata  I  prize 
as  much  as  ever,  and  there  is  a  window 
full  of  cactus  and  allied  plants  that  are 
dear  to  the  heart  of  mother  bee. 


mammoth, 

YellowF/int  Com 

THE  LARGEST  GROWING.  MOST 
PRODUCTIVE  FLINT  CORN  GROWN 

Stalks— 10-12  feet  high.  Ears— 10-15  inches  long. 
Matures  with  us  in  100  days. 

Customer  from  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.  writes— 
“460  bushels  from  two-acre  field.”  A  New 
Hampshire  Farmer— “243  bushels  from  a  peck 
of  Seed”  and  a  Connecticut  man  says — “400 
bushels  from  half  bushel  planted.” 

Just  a  thousand  bushels  left.  Germination  above 
90%  at  a  special  price  of  $2.75  a  bushel  or  a  two 
bushel  bag  for  $5.00. 

8  Varieties  of  Ensilage  Corn,  several  kinds 
as  low  as  $2.00  a  bushel. 

Heavyweight  40-lb.  Oats,  $1.00  a  bushel. 
Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  highest  quality  only  and  Seed  Potatoes 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  FREE. 

Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  postal  card  will  do. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falla.  New  York 

Name  . 

Address  . 


State 


DIBBLE'S 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet, 
I5c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants . 25c  each 

Berries  large.  firm,  quality 
good,  very  productive,  ripens 
Ofed  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
**  .  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 

Our  plants  come  direct  from 


w 


.  w*  rji  _ 

originator’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves, 
r  Canadian  Horticulturist. 


Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  Ail  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


QUALITY  FRUIT  TREES 
at  BARGAIN  PRICES 


Buy  direct— save  agent’s  commissions. 
Write  for  low  prices  and  FREE  Catalog 
showing  fruit  in  Nature’s  Colors. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2715  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Corn,  Oats,  Peas,  Barley,  Cabbage, 
Beans,  Potatoes.  -  Write  for  Prices. 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R.  HONEOVE  FALLS,  N.  V. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Qroen  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS’N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  rur  a™ 

Hill  selected,  high  yielding  strain,  disease  free.  College 
inspected.  APPLETON  BROS.  -  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


Hollenbeck’s  Pioneer  Strain 
RURAL  RUSSETS 


My  yield  400  bushels  to  acre. 

DR.  H.  G.  PADGET,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Cook’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  wissPay  Rff“*ht. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  V 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  CARMAN  NO.  3 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  Tills  4'ASSEL  NllllSEItY,  Slantna.  Ohio 


C.  O.  D.  FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Mailed  500— 65e;  1,000— $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO., Tilton,  Ga 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

ALL  VARIETIES  Quick  shipments  by  mail,  600 — 66c; 
1,000— $1.00.  FARMERS  PLAINT  CO.,  Tlfton,  Ca. 


Frostproof  cabbage  plants— winter  grown. 

Postpaid:  500— $l,5o.  1000— $2.25.  Large  Plants. 
Express:  $1—1000.  SOUTHERN  PLANT  SPECIALIST.  Oiasmore,  Fla. 


Would  not  plant  seed 
corn  without  it 


“After  the  crows  took  nearly 
every  stalk  last  season  I  used 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent,”  writes 
R.  O.  Miller,  Lucas,  Iowa.  “This 
season  they  did  not  take  a  stalk.” 
“Keeps  moles  away,”  reports 
Chris  Redding,  Streator,  Ill.  Also 
gophers,  and  other  seed  corn  en¬ 
emies.  Non-poisonous.  Can  not 
clog  planter,  wet  or  dry. 


Large  size  can  for 
2  bu.  seed  corn  (8  to 
10  acres),  $1.50. 

Small  can  $1.00.  If 
your  hardware,  drug  store  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  carry  “Stan¬ 
ley’s,”  order  from  The  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,New 
Britain,  Conn.  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  10,  1930. 

MILK 


No.  3  .  14 .00  @22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  14.00@22.00 

Straw  rye  .  15.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  14.006fcl5.00 


April  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  300  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.78%  ;  2B, 
$2.03%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4e 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy.  .$0.39% @$0.40 


Extra,  92  score  . 

.39 

Firsts,  8§  to  91  score. 

.36 

@ 

•38% 

Seconds  . 

.32  %@ 

.35 

Lower  grades  . 

.31 

m 

.32 

Ladles  . . 

.26 

@ 

.30 

Packing  stock  . . 

.25 

@ 

.26 

Renovated  . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.41 

@ 

.42 

Extra . 

.40 

@ 

.40% 

Firsts  . 

.35 

%@ 

.39 

Seconds  . 

.33 

(a). 

.34% 

Centralized  . 

.33 

@ 

.37 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special .$0.25 

@.$0.26 

t  aney  . 

.24 

Average  run  . . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . . 

.18 

@ 

.18% 

EGGS 


Nearby  whites,  extra 

..$0.35  @$0.36 

Average  extras  . . 

...  .30  @  .31 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .  .  .28  @  .29 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

. .  .30  @  .36 

Mixed  colors . 

. . .  .29  @1  .33 

Gathered  best . 

.  . .  .28  @  .30 

Fair  to  good . 

. .  .  .23  @  .26 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

. $0.28@$0.24 

Fair  to  good  .... 

. 23  @  .30 

Hothouse  broilers 

. 80  @  .46 

Roosters  . 

. 17  @  .23 

Fowls  . 

. 15  @  .21 

Turkeys,  toms  . 

. 33  @  .42 

. 32  @  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.31@$0.35 

Chickens  . 

. 26  @  .33 

Ducks  . 

. 18@  22 

Geese  . 

. 16  @  .IS 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 18  @  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . . . 

. $11.50@$13.00 

Bulls  . 

.  6.00@  8.25 

Calves,  best  . 

( 'ommon  to  good  . 

.  12.00  @  18.00 

Sheep  . 

.  S.50@  9.50 

Lambs  . 

.  10.00@  10.25 

Hogs  . 

.  10.00  @  11.25 

DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb.  . 

. $0.15@$0.17 

Good  to  choice  .... 

Pill  lx 

Lambs,  head  . 

.  6.00@10.00 

Steers,  100  lbs.  .  . . 

. 21.00@2S.00 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

. 15.50@17.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 

150  lbs . 

Canada,  150  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Flordia,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 


;2.00@$4.75 
5.00@  5.50 
2.25@  5.50 
2.00@  4.00 
5.25  @:  5.90 
8.50@  4.25 
4.00 @  9.00 
3.00@  7.00 
.75@.  3.00 
1j50@  2.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  new,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Dandelions,  bu . • 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Peeks,  100  behs . 

Lettuce,  bu.  . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  300  lbs . . . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu.  . . 

Stringbeans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

DRIED  BEAN S — J o thing 


$3.00@$6.00 
2.75 @  3.75 
2.00@  3.75 
1.50@  2.00 
1.50@  2.25 
1.00@  1.50 
1.00@  1.25 
2.00 @  5.00 
5.75@  6.25 
.75  @  1.00 
2.00@  3.00 
1.00@  3,00 
3.50@  6.00 
1.40@  3.00 
1.25@  1.50 
3.50@  6.50 
2.00@  4.50 
1.25@  2.25 
.75  (a)  1.25 
2.50  @  8.00 
2.00@  2.50 
Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney 
White  kidney 
Lima,  Calif.  . .  . 
Imported 


$9.00@  10.25 
6.75@  7.00 
10.00  @10.25 
30.00@10.25 
12.25@12.50 
10.25  @3 1.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl 

Baldwins  . 

Greenings  . 

York  Imp.  . 

Strawberries,  qt.  ... 


. .  .  .$6.00@13.00 

_ 3.50@  7.00 

_  3.50@  9.50 

_  4.50@  S,00 

. 10@  .35 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . 

No.  2 . 


$25.00fcfc26.00 

23.00@24.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  Northern  Sprin 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . . 

Barley  . 


$1.33% 
1.32  % 
i.03ys 
.57 


•76% 

.76% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt, 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

String  beans,  lb.  ....... 

Green  peas,  lb.  . . 


. $0.19 

.16 

$0.46@’ 

.47 

.35  @ 

.45 

•50@ 

.55 

,40@ 

.45 

.45  @ 

.00 

.40@ 

.55 

.45@ 

.55 

.35  @ 

.45 

.30  @ 

.60 

.40@ 

.60 

.20@ 

.30 

.30@ 

.35 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  apple  season  is  slowly  drawing  to  a 
close.  There  will  be  scattering  shipments  for 
two  or  three  months  yet,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  has  been  moved.  Demand  is  now  falling 
off  as  consumers  have  other  fresh  fruits  to  pick 
from.  At  Philadelphia  during  the  past  week, 
apples  moved  fairly  well  with  best  marks  bring¬ 
ing  slightly  higher  prices.  N.  Y.  State  Bald¬ 
wins  sold  at  $6  to  $6.50  a  barrel,  while  some 
Maine  Ben  Davis  were  offered  for  sale  at  $4.25 
to  $4.50  a  barrel.  Bushel  stock  was  rather 
slow  and  Staymans  brought  $2.50  to  $2.75,  and 
Yorks  were  mostly  $2  to  $2.25.  Strawberries 
were  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market  was 
weaker,  with  Florida  quarts  selling  at  22  to 
26c  for  rather  ordinary  stock.  Louisiana  24- 
pint  crates  sold  at  23  to  25c  per  pint  for  fancy 
Klondikes.  The  Florida  season  is  about  over, 
while  the  Louisiana  season  is  now  opening  up 
and  will  get  under  full  sway  within  the  next 
week.  The  present  outlook'  is  for  a  smaller 
crop  from  all  the  important  strawberry  sections. 
Dry  weather  has  prevented  the  plants  from 
making  the  proper  beds,  and  many  States  have 
reduced  their  acreage  because  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  prices  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 
Asparagus  was  in  heavier  supply  as  the  peak  of 
the  California  season  approaches.  Demand  was 
fairly  active  and  the  price  level  held  about 

steady.  California  crates  of  one  dozen  bunches 
large  sold  at  $4  to  $5  for  fancy  green  stock, 
and  the  smaller  sizes  were  down  to  $1.50  to  $3. 
Fancy  South  Carolina  stock  brought  $3.50  to 

$4.50  on  the  street  for  large  green,  while  white 
stock  was  as  low  as  $1.50  to  $2  a  dozen  bunches. 
Imported  stock  formed  the  bulk  of  receipts  of 
old  cabbage.  Holland  stock  brought  $3.75  to 

$4  per  100  lbs.,  while  Danish  offerings  were 
mostly  $3.50  to  $3.75.  New  cabbage  was  steady 
with  Florida  half-barrel  hampers,  selling  at  $3 
to  $3.25,  while  South  Carolina  stock  sold  at 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  String  beans  were  in  heavier 
supply  and  sold  at  lower  figures.  Fancy  Texas 
stock  sold  at  $4  to  $5  a  bushel  hamper  for 
stringless,  while  Florida  Refugees  sold  at  $3 
to  $3.50.  Green  peas  were  more  plentiful  from 
California  and  prices  were  slightly  weaker. 

Crates  of  40  to  45  lbs.  brought  $5  to  $5.50,  while 
bushel  hampers  sold  at  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Domes¬ 
tic  onions  were  higher  in  price.  No  new  stock 
from  Texas  was  received  as  yet  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  Spring  greens,  including  broc¬ 
coli,  dandelions,  spinach  and  mustard  greens 
were  in  heavy  receipt  from  nearby  sections  and 
the  market  was  weaker.  Radishes  sold  fairly 
well  at  $1.75  to  $2  a  bushel  basket.  Rhubarb, 
the  so-called  “Spring  tonic,”  sold  well  but 
prices  were  lower  because  of  the  heavier  sup¬ 
ply.  Old-crop  white  potatoes  were  higher  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  while  new-crop  stock  was  lower. 
Rains  in  the  digging  sections  of  Florida  held 
up  movement  to  some  extent  and  the  market 
had  a  chance  to  clean  up  on  old  stock.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  sold  fairly  well  at  $3  to  $3.25 
a  100  lbs.,  while  Pennsylvania  round  whites 
brought  $3  to  $3.25,  with  a  few  at  $3.35. 
Florida  double  head  barrels  of  Spaulding  Rose 
sold  at  $5.75  to  $6.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Although  receipts  of  eggs  were  heavier  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  the  market  held  firm.  The 
storage  movement  gained  momentum  and  sur¬ 
plus  offerings  were  placed  in  storage  rather 
than  on  the  market.  Total  receipts  for  the 
week  ending  April  5  equaled  59.818  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  47,504  the  week  previous  and  39,707 
eases  during  the  corresponding  week  of  1929. 
The  cold  storage  movement  is  now  considerably 
ahead  of  last  season.  On  April  7,  there  were  a 
total  of  57,283  cases  on  hand,  while  on  the 
same  date  last  year  there  were  only  15,660 
cases  in  storage.  The  comparatively  low  price 
of  eggs  during  the  latter  part  of  March  al¬ 
lowed  storage  movement  to  start  earlier  than 
normally.  Fine  fresh  eggs  moved  fairly  well 
and  fresh  extra  firsts  brought  28  to  28fc^c  per 
dozen.  Fresh  firsts  were  also  slightly  higher 
and  brought  26  to  26%c.  Fresh  seconds  sold 
at  25  to  26c.  Storage  packed  firsts  brought  27 
to  27i4e.  Carefully  selected  and  candled  stock 
moved” very  well  in  anticipation  of  the  Easter 
trade  and  sold  at  32  to  33c  a  dozen. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light  and  un¬ 
der  a  good  demand  the  market  was  firm.  Fancy 
heavy  fowls  brought  32  to  33c  while  Leghorns 
were  steady  at  27  lo  29c  for  fancy  and  23  to 
26c  for  ordinary.  Chickens  were  rather  slow 
due  to  the  ordinary  quality  of  the  offerings. 
Real  fancy  birds  sold  at  35  to  37c  for  soft- 
meated  roasting  chickens,  while  staggy  stock 
was  as  low  as  32  to  33c.  Broilers  moved  very 
well  and  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  were  mostly 
39  to  40c.  Ducks  were  in  fair  demand  and 
White  Pekins  brought  25  to  26c,  while  heavy 
Muscovys  were  quoted  at  25  to  27c.  Geese 
were  rather  slow  at  23  to  24c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  lighter  than 
the  previous  week,  totalling  573,136  lbs.  com¬ 
pared  with  753,730  lbs.  during  the  week  before. 
Fowls  were  in  light  supply  and  the  market  was 
firm  at  31  to  33c  per  lb. 

Chickens  were  in  fair  demand  with  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  taking  good  hold  in  order  to  have 
stocks  on  hand  for  the  Easter  trade.'  Fancy 
chickens  were  in  demand  and  brought  30  to 
32c,  while  staggy  stock  was  down  to  26c.  Old 
roosters  were  slow  at  23  to  24c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Fancy  quality  hay  moved  very  well  during 
the  week,  but  undergrades  were  slow.  Trading 
was  light  and  the  market  quiet.  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  sold  at  $20  to  $22.50  according  to  loca¬ 
tion,  while  the  undergrades  were  down  to  $17.50 
a  ton.  Straw  ruled  steady  but  the  market  was 
slow  and  demand  very  quiet.  Best  No.  1  rye 
straw  brought  $14  to  $15  a  ton,  while  wheat 
straw  was  as  low  as  $13.  J,  M.  F, 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  were  few  changes  noted  in  the  demand 
for  produce  at  Boston  during  the  past  w-eek. 
Apples,  onions  and  potatoes  were  firmer.  On 
the  wool  market  price  changes  were  again 
downward. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary, 
$1  to  $1.50.  Baldwins,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50. 
Large  extra  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.  Ben  Davis.  $1 
to  $1.50.  Wash.,  extra  fancy  Staymans,  $2.25 
to  $2.50  box.  Me.  and  N.  H.  Baldwins,  $4  to 
$6;  few  higher  bbl.  Ya.  Yorks  unclassified, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  bn.  bskt.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  ord., 
$1.50  to  $2:  best  $2.25  to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  cut  off,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
crts.,  bchd.,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Fla.,  1%-bu.  hamper,  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Texas, 
crts.,  fair,  mostly  $5. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.35;  few,  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif,  small  crts..  bclid.,  $2.50  to  $3.75. 
Texas,  crts..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  poorer,  $2. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Fla., 
3  to  8  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  increasing,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  best,  $5  to  $6.50;  poorer  lower  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads.  75e  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz..  poor.  $1.50  to  $2.50  crt. 

Mushrooms.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  $1  to  $1.35.  N.  Y.  and  Ba.,  mostly  75c 
to  $1-;  few,  $1.25  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags,  No. 
1  Mass,  yellow,  ord.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Mich.,  50 
lbs.,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  N.  Y.,  ord.,  mostly, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  best,  $1.75  to 
$2.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.li.,  fancy,  14  to  15c  lb. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.75  to  $2.85; 
poorer  lower.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  best,  most¬ 
ly  $3.25;  poorer  lower. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Texas,  best,  $1  to  $1.25;  poorer,  50c  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Green  Hubbard,  bulk,  $90  to  $100  ton; 
$3.50  to  $4  bbl. 

Tomatoes.— Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  few  sales,  best,  mostly  50c  lb.  Fla., 
6-bskt.  crt.,  poor,  $1  to  $2.  Mex.,  lugs,  ord., 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  P.  E.  I.,  50-lb.  bags,  Rutabagas,  mostly 
$1.75. 

Hay. — Supplies  plentiful,  market  weak  on 
lower  grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50. 
Eastern,  $16  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $20 
to  $21  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady;  creamery  extras,  39c; 
firsts,  34  to  38’4c;  seconds,  31  to  32 (4c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  32c:  white  extras,  30  to  31c; 
fresh  eastern.  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  24  to  26c:  fresh,  19(4  to  21c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  prices  slightly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  32c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  23  to  24c;  (4  blood,  combing,  32c;  cloth¬ 
ing.  27  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing,  32  to  33c; 
clothing,  29  to  30c;  (4  blood,  combing,  32  to 
33c;  clothing,  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  line,  combing,  75  to  7Sc; 
clothing,  65  to  68c;  (4  blood,  combing,  70  to 
72c:  clothing,  63  to  67c:  %  blood,  combing,  62 
to  65c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to  53c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  75  to  78c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  72  to  75c;  clothing,  65  to  68c;  % 

blood,  combing,  62  to  67c;  clothing,  57  to  60c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  57  to  62c;  clothing,  52  to 
55c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  firm,  some  sales 
fullv  25e  higher,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$10.50  to  $11.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  rather  light, 
market  50c  to  $1  higher,  few  good  bulls,  $9; 
demand  good.  Vealers  in  liberal  supply;  mar¬ 
ket  weak  with  some  sales  cull  and  common  $1 
lower;  demand  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Vealers.. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $12;  cull 
and  common,  $5  to  $8. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  fully  normal,  market 
weak,  demand  slow.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice.  84  lbs.  down.  $9.50 
to  $12;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $7.50  to 
$9.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady, 
few  price.  $215  to  $220;  demand  fair.  Choice, 
head,  $185  to  $205;  good.  $145  to  $185;  me¬ 
dium,  $80  to  $110;  common,  $50  to  $80. 


Buffalo  Markets 

A  stronger  tone  has  developed  in  the  potato 
market,  while  beets,  carrots  and  onions  are  also 
firmer. 

and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
43  to  44c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
;  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese, 
daisies,  23c;  longhorn,  23  to 
brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
nearby  fancy,  32c;  grade 
B.  28c;  grade  0,  26c;  near- 


Butter,  Cheese 
creamery,  prints, 
firsts,  38  to  40c 
steady;  new  flats, 
24c;  bricks,  25c; 
33c.  Eggs,  steady 
A,  30  to  31c;  grade 


by  at  mark,  25  to  28c;  western  at  mark,  25 
to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  27  to 
32c;  chickens,  30  to  32c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c:  ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  stronger;  fowls,  25  to  31c;  springers, 
21  to  29c;  broilers,  35  to  42c;  old  roosters,  20c; 
ducks,  25c;  turkeys,  30c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  King.  bu..  $2  to  $2.25;  Greening.  North¬ 


ern  Spy,  $2.25  to 


$2.50;  Wealthy,  $2.50  to 
$3  to  $3.25;  McIntosh,  $4 
higher;  home-grown,  bu., 
sack, 
sweets. 


l,  rivuiv  ’ 

$3.50  to  $4.25;  Fla., 
ts,  Md.,  crt.,  $1.85 


$2.75;  Rome  Beauty, 
to  $4.50.  Potatoes, 

$1.25  to  $1.60;  150-lb. 
bbl.,  $10  to  $10.25; 
to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$7:  medium,  $7.25;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50;  onions,  higher;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  100-lb.  sack,  $2.75  to  $3;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  Emperor, 
keg.  .S4.50  to  $5;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3m0 
to  $3.75;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to 


$6.50  to 
to  $5.50; 


$8;  pineapples, 
strawberries,  La. 


Cuba, 

24-pt. 


$8.75 ; 
crate, 
crate, 


crate, 
$6  to 


$2.50 
$6.50; 
$2  to 


Fla.. 

$4.50 

$6. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Wash., 
to  $2.75;  beans.  Fla.,  hamper, 
beets,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  bu., 

$2.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25:  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  celery,  Fla.,  doz.,  70c 
to  $1.10;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt.,  $3  to  $4.50; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate.  $4  to  $4.50; 

25  to  30c;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $6450; 
lb.  bskt..  65  to  75c;  mushrooms^ 

$1.15  to  $1.35;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75 
Cal.,  hamper,  $6  to  $6.50:  peppers, 

$4.50  to  $5.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs. 


endive,  lb., 
lettuce,  10- 
3-lb.  bskt., 
to  $2;  peas, 
Fla.,  crate, 
20  to  25c; 


rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton.  65c  to  $l.i0; 
bu  90c  to  $1.10;  tomatoes,  11a.,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$1.75;  trumps,  100-lb.  sack,  $2.25  to  $2.o0. 

Sweets.— Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4  50-  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  easy;  syrup, 
gal.,  81.75  to  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 


Feeds. — Hay,  .firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18; 
clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $12  to  $14; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30.25;  red-dog,  $32.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $38.75;  oi.lmeal,  32  per  cent. 
$47:  hominy,  $34.50;  gluten',  $35.50;  oatfeed. 
$11.80;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa. 
$16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14;  clover,  $13  to 
$15.  C.  H.  B. 


Ohio  Markets 

It  is  thought  that  good  seed  corn  will  be 
scarce  in  this  section  this  Spring,  as  the  wet 
weather  last  November  brought  the  moisture 
content  to  between  22  and  30  per  cent.  Zero 
weather  came  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
indications  are  that  the  same  corn  acreage 
will  be  planted  this  year  as  last.  Oats  and 
potato  acreage  will  be  increased  4  to-  6  per 
cent.  Last  week,  on  the  Cleveland  market, 
many  vegetables  sold  down  to  about  the  lowest 
price  levels  of  the  year.  All  grades  of  table 
butter  advanced,  wholesale,  making  a  cent 
gain  within  two  days.  Egg  and  poultrv 
prices  were  unchanged  in  a  firm,  active  whole¬ 
sale  market.  New  potatoes  are  selling,  in 
some  Youngstown  stores  at  4  lbs.  for  31c:  ap¬ 
ples,  cooking  or  eating,  4  lbs.  for  23c;  lettuce, 
2  large  heads  for  19c. 

Youngstown  Produce.— Eggs,  nearby  whites, 
29c;  extras,  29c;  current  receipts,  28c;  Butter, 
extra  prints,  fancy,  46(4c;  extra  prints,  42%e; 
extra  rolls,  41(4c;  poultry,  live,  heavy  hens. 
26  to  27c;  Leghorn  hens,  24  to  25c;  stags  and 
roosters,  16  to  18c;  Leghorn  springers,  20  to 
22c;  heavy  springers,  27  to  29c;  heavy  broil¬ 
ers,  35  to  40c;  Leghorn  broilers,  31  to  35c. 

Cleveland  Produce.  • — -  Eggs,  extras,  25  V>  c ; 
firsts,  25  to  25(4c.  Live  poultry,  market  firm; 
curb  sales  of  fat  fowls,  30c  a  lb. ;  mediums. 
31c;  heavy  broilers,  35  to  40c;  Leghorn  broil¬ 
ers,  32  to  35c;  Leghorn  fowls,  26c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  18c;  stags,  22c;  ducks,  24  to  28c;  geese, 
15  to  20c.  Butter,  extras  in  tubs,  41  (2  to 
42(4c;  extra  firsts,  40  to  41c;  firsts,  39(1  to 
40c;  prints.  2  to  3c  a  lb.  higher.  Cheese,  York 
State,  23  to  27c;  Wisconsin,  23  to  25c.  Home¬ 
grown  vegetables,  carrots,  55c  a  half  bushel; 
leaf  lettuce,  90c  a  10-lb.  bskt.;  beets,  75c  a 
half  bushel;  radishes,  $1.10  a  basket  of  21 
bchs.;  parsnips,  85c  to  $1  a  half  bushel;  green 
onions,  17  to  20c  a  dozen;  celery,  60  to  75c  a 
large  beh. 

Cleveland  Livestock.— Cattle,  SIX);  steady, 
25c  higher;  more  desirable  steers  upward  to 
$11.75  to  $12;  upmost,  $10  to  $11.50;  common 
to  medium  kinds  predominating;  plainer  offer¬ 
ing  and  heiferettes  downward  to  $8.75;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  cows,  $7  to  $8.50;  cutter  grade,  $5 
(o  $6.50.  Hogs,  3,105;  25  to  50c  higher;  150 
to  250  lbs..  $10.75  to  mostly  $11;  250  to  ,300 
lbs.  and  pigs,  $10.50;  heavier  weights  down¬ 
ward  to  $10:  roughs,  $8.75;  stags,  $6.75. 
Calves,  800;  strong,  50c  higher;  better  grades 
freely  $14.50  to  $15;  culls  and  mediums  around 
$9  to  $13.50.  Sheep,  2,600;  strong,  good  to 
choice  wool  lambs  quoted  $9  to  $10;  most  bulk 
clippers  $8  to  $8.75;  choice  around  $9;  sheep 
relatively  scarce.  F.  S.  H. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  42c;  best  dairy,  lb  . 
45c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
2Sc;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight  all 
eggs,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12e;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c; 
citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  red,  head, 
4c;  new,  lb.,  8c;  new  carrots,  bcli.,  7c;  celery, 
beh.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  Sc; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek, 
beh.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  dry, 
bu.,  $1.40;  green,  beh.,  5c;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.75;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  42c;  bu..  $1.50;  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  beh.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  bcli.,  5c;  salsify,  beh.,  10c;  sauerkraut, 
2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  8c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb..  30c;  geese,  lb..  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
38c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,'  35c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats.- — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c:  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb..  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
liamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb..  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  ,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb..  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb..  25c;  suasage,  all  pork,  lb..  25c. 

Miscellaneous.- — Honey,  gal..  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  lac. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Public 
Market 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Carrots,  bu.,  $1.25; 
bskt.,  75c;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  leeks, 
h.h.,  doz.,  25c;  lettuce,  li.h.,  doz.  heads,  35  to 
40c;  crate,  $1  to  $1.25:  onions,  yellow,  bskt., 
40  to  50c;  100-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $3;  bu.,  90c  to 
$1;  parsnips,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75:  potatoes,  bu..  $1.50:  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c;  turnips,  bskt.,  50  lo  60c;  bu.,  $1.25; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  60c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$2  lo  $3.25;  Russels,  bskt..  50  to  60c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  light  lb.,  25  to  20e;  roost¬ 
ers.  lb.,  25  to  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  28 
to  30c;  grade  A,  27c;  grade  B,  26c;  small  lots, 
doz.,  30c:  butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 


Insurance  on  Volunteer 

\ 

Firemen 

What  is  the  law  governing  insurance 
on  volunteer  firemen?  Is  there  a  law 
which  exempts  the  insurance  company 
from  paying  compensation  insurance  on 
an  injured  fireman  after  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  50  years  ?  A.  F.  b. 

New  York. 

The  General  Municipal  Law  in  Sec¬ 
tion  205  describes  the  amount  which  in¬ 
jured  volunteer  firemen  shall  receive  when 
they  sustain  injuries  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  firemen. 

It  is  possible  that  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  may  fix  an  age  limit  beyond  which 
they  will  not  insure,  but  we  know  of  no 
law  governing  the  same.  N,  T. 
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A  Chapter  on  Snowbirds 

[Some  time  ago  we  printed  a  letter 
from  a  reader  who  asked  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  snowbirds,  as  he  saw  none 
in  his  locality.  Following  are  some  re¬ 
plies  by  readers:] 

During  the  past  Winter  we  had  many 
blue  jays,  juncos,  chickadees  and  two 
robins,  also  many  sparrows.  The  answer 
— plenty  cracked  corn  and  suet.  The 
feeding  ground  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house,  which  affords  good  protection 
on  cold  stormy  days,  and  birds  were  al¬ 
ways  around. 

One  day  during  a  stormy  spell  in  .Janu¬ 
ary  we  counted  24  blue  jays,  12  juncos, 
six  chickadees  and  innumerable  sparrows, 
and  on  a  mild  sunny  day  the  two  robins 
would  come  around,  and  my  belief  is,  the 
first  robin  of  Spring  is  really  one  that 
did  not  migrate.  One  stormy  day  I 
looked  out  and  saw  a  cow  bird  getting 
his  fill  of  corn,  but  he  stayed  only  one 
day.  We  have  some  little  striped  fel¬ 
lows,  and  a  couple  I  have  been  unable  to 
name. 

If  home-owners  want  the  birds  to  come 
around,  I  would  advise  putting  up  feed¬ 
ing  boxes  and  suet  stakes,  and  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  the  birds  will  stay 
during  the  Winter.  The  food  question  is 
what  causes  most  birds  to  migrate,  and 
it  is  worth  the  price  of  corn  and  suet  to 
have  the  birds  around.  ^  R.  e.  r. 

Brightwaters,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 

You  ask  where  the  snowbirds  are. 
They  came  here  about  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  They 
come  every  Winter  to  North  Carolina. 
The  robins  come  the  middle  of  February 
and  leave  the  middle  of  March.  The 
whip-poor-wills  come  the  last  of  April  and 
leave  in  September,  flying  south.  Where 
do  the  robins  go  when  they  leave  North 
Carolina,  and  where  do  the  whip-poor- 
wills  go  when  they  go  south?  c.  s. 

Walham,  N.  C. 

Your  correspondent  W.  C.  S.,  on  page 
382.  asks  “Where  are  the  snowbirds  we 
used  to  see  just  before  a  hard  snow¬ 
storm?”  I  would  say  that  this  Winter, 
as  usual,  they  have  been  with  us  up 
here  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.  I  have  never 
failed  to  see  them  in  large  numbers  every 
Winter  for  13  years  past.  We  seem  to 
have  two  kinds  of  juncos,  those  with  an 
all-white  body  and  dark-gray  wings,  that 
have  just  left  us,  and  the  longer-bodied 
ones,  all  dark  gray  except  underneath 
body.  These  are  still  with  us  in  pairs 
and  singles  and  sometimes  three  in  a 
group.  Both  kinds  come  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  stay  until  early  March — storm 
or  no  storm — although  we  have  snow¬ 
storms  in  plenty.  I  have  seen  them  on 
bright  days  and  stormy  days ;  in  fact 
every  day,  for  I  make  my  trip  every  day 
except  Sunday.  I  often  wondered  how 
they  lived  until  I  saw  a  flock  of  around 
50  birds  feeding  on  the  tops  of  the  tall 
weeds  projecting  through  the  snow.  Later, 
when  the  roads  commence  to  get  soft,  they 
feed  on  the  droppings  from  the  horses, 
as  do  the  crows  which  have  now  arrived 
(March  4).  The  past  two  Winters  we 
have  had  the  crossbills  with  us  in  large 
numbers.  They,  with  the  ground  and 
red  squirrels  feed  upon  the  apple  seeds, 
which  they  obtain  in  abundance  from  the 
native  fruit,  which  is  never  gathered 
but  left  to  hang  on  the  trees.  In  this 
country  where  other  game  is  plentiful  no¬ 
body  molests  the  squirrels  or  crows,  or 
small  birds.  Several  Winters  ago  the 
large  Arctic  snow  owls  were  here.  This 
we  were  told  was  due  to  scarcity  of  their 
food  in  the  Northland.  We  have  had  one 
of  the  most  unusual  Winters  here  in  this 
country.  With  plenty  of  snow  we  have 
one  extreme  follow  another  from  warm 
to  very  cold  spells,  until  here  (March 
13)  we  find  the  streams  open,  a  thing 
very  unusual  before  the  middle  of  April. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me.  a.  j.  b. 


without  these  Socony  Products 


\  A  TF  had  the  farmer  particularly  in 
*  ’  mind  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  products.  How  many  of  them 
are  serving  you? 

Mica  Axle  Grease  lubricates  axles 
on  wagons  and  farm  machinery.  Made 
of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground 
mica,  it  fills  up  the  pores  and  crevices 
in  the  axle  and  forms  a  smooth,  slip¬ 
pery  coating  that  reduces  friction. 

Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Fords  is  made  especially  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  motor  in  Model  A  Fords  and 
Fordson  tractors.  It  provides  a  smooth, 
efficient,  and  dependable  lubricant. 

Socony  Household  Oil  finds  a 
multitude  of  uses  on  the  farm  wher¬ 


ever  a  light  lubricant  is  required.  It  is 
useful  on  all  light  machinery,  and  will 
not  gum  or  become  rancid. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality 
burning  fuel  for  farm  lanterns  and  oil 
stoves. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
products  developed  by  Socony  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Other  Socony  products 
include:  Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  . 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  .  .  .  Standard 
Hand  Separator  Oil .  .  .  Socony  Turex 
Oil  (for  Diesel  and  oil  engine)  .  .  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony 
Motor  Oil .  . .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  P roducts  for  the  Farm 


When  the  last  snow  was  on  the  ground 
a  week  ago  we  had  a  small  flock  of  snow¬ 
birds  around  here  right  near  the  house 
most  of  one  day.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  a  year  ago.  The  large  flocks  we 
used  to  have  seem  to  be  gone.  I  am  glad 
there  are  still  a  few  of  these  birds  around 
as  I  love  to  watch  them.  This  is  on  the 
east  side  of  Seneca  Lake,  near  Watkins 
Glen.  f.  i).  n. 

New  York. 

I  am  a  rural  carrier  out  of  Cherry 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  going  into  the  hills,  and  I 
see  thousands  upon  thousands  of  snow¬ 
birds  or  buntings  every  Winter,  the  past 
Winter  more  than  ever.  Once  this  Win¬ 
ter  I  saw  a  flock  so  large  that  they  fairly 
filled  the  sky.  ^  s.  l.  b. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  Pennsylvania,  30  miles  southwest 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Chester  County,  is  a 
farm  where  these  birds  have  wintered  in 
numbers.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house 
is  a  large  tin-roofed  porch.  On  this  tin 
roof  where  the  snow  soon  melts  and  no 
cat  or  other  predatory  animal  can  pounce 
upon  them,  they  are  fed  crumbs,  wheat, 
cracked  corn  and  other  small  grains.  Suet 
has  been  provided,  too,  but  preference  is 
given  to  the  bread  crumbs,  second  best  is 
the  grain,  and  last  of  all,  the  suet.  They 
stay  about  in  limited  numbers  in  the 
Summer,  but  no  nesting  place  has  been 
found  in  trees  or  shrubbery.  M.  F.  Y. 

Chadd's  Ford,  Pa. 

The  first  Winter  we  have  seen  as  high 
as  3.000  snowbirds  in  a  flock.  For  six 
weeks  we  saw  them  almost  every  day  in 
this  section,  a  thousand  or  more  in  the 
flock.  c.  a.  b. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Service 


EADCLAD  is  the  cheapest  fence  you  can  buy,  figured  on  cost 
per  year  of  service.  This  economical  fence  has  a  thick  coat¬ 
ing  of  PURE  LEAD,  seven  times 
heavier  than  the  coating  on  ordinary 
wire.  This  coating  makes  Leadclad 
last  longer  than  several  commonfences. 
Saves  you  all  the  time  and  trouble 
of  putting  them  up,  too. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1080  Plainfield  Ave.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


LEADCLAD 

ROOFS 

Fireproof,  lisrh  t- 
nlngr  proof  Lead- 
clad  roofs  also 
have  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  heavy 
PURE  LEAD 
coating.  Givea 
years  longer  ser- 
vice  without 
painting. 


THE  LEADCLAD 
CATALOGUE  tells 
how  you  can  save 
on  fence  and  roof- 
ins.  Free  I 


EDWARDS 

METAL 
ROOFS 

Greatest  Ya/ues- Lowest  Prices  J 

DIJRARI  F  **°°f  your  house  or  barn  with 

UVJnrtDLL  Edwards  Metal  Roofing,  and 
Its  roofed  for  goodl  Fire-proof,  rust-resist¬ 
ing,  lightning-proof,  wind  and  weather-proof 
Pure  steel,  painted  or  galvanized,  or  Edwards 
famous  rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel. 

BEAUTIFUL  Styles  for  every  purpose 

si  m  .  V  and  effect  Shingles  (In¬ 

dividual,  cluster,  Spanish  tile).  Sheets  (plain 
or  corrugated,  v-crlmped  or  standing-seam). 

ECONOMIC AI  ro11  our  steel,  make 

uwnuimv-rtL  our  roofs  and  sel,  dl_ 
feet  to  you  at  amazingly  low  factory  prices. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  Edwards  Metal  Roofing 
the  permanent  solution  to  the 
roofing  problem.  You  will  too. 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No,  173. 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
423-473  Butler  St.  Clnolnnatl,  Ohio 

(B) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal."  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Are  we 

Saying  good-bye 
to  the 

Little  red  schoolhouse? 

IS  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  to  go  ?  Did 
you  know  that  350  of  them  were  closed  in 
New  York  State  alone  last  year?  Are  you  in  favor 
of  the  new  Centralized  School  system  and  do  you 
know  just  how  it  effects  you  and  your  children — 
and  your  taxes  ? 

Beginning  tomorrow  morning,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  will  publish  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  the  Rural  Schools  of  New  York.  Clear 
and  informative,  they  have  been  written  by  Wayne 
Weishaar,  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
They  are  filled  with  facts  that  are  highly  interesting 
because  they  affect  you  and  your  children. 

The  first  article  appears  tomorrow,  Sunday,  April 
20.  Be  sure  to  read  it.  And  then  you’ll  want  to 
read  the  others  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  So — 

Why  not  do  this? 

We  believe  you  would  enjoy  reading  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  regularly.  If  you  will  send 
your  name  and  address,  with  $1.25  to  our  Circulation 
Department,  225  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City, 
we  will  mail  you  the  Herald  Tribune  every  day, 
including  Sundays,  for  a  full  month  —  beginning 
tomorrow,  so  that  your  month’s  trial  subscription 
will  include  this  highly  interesting  and  important 
series  of  articles  on  the  Rural  Schools.  Do  it  now. 
And  be  sure  to  include  your  full  name  and  address. 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Less  than  2* 


PER  RUNNING 
■*—FOOT - 


k  Lower 

^ Prices  on  Farm'* 

K&  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  60  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today.— Jim  Brown.  [73J 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO.,  Dept. 4373 A. CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

Amerlun  Iron  Roofina  C».  SO  Middletown.  Obio 


The  Cheapest  Crop  Insurance 
You  Can  Buy . 


p  i 


T’S  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  to  risk  having  your 
investment  in  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor  wiped  out  when  it 
costs  so  little  to  insure  the  crop  by  frequent  and  adequate 
spraying  with  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE, 

Spray  (don’t  sprinkle)  for  blight  at  least  five  to  seven 
times  during  the  growing  season.  Even  if  the  weather  is 
so  dry  you  think  blight  cannot  develop,  spray  any  way.  It 
pays  big  returns  in  increased  yield. 

Avoid  all  risk  of  getting  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue  Vitrol) 
that  contains  an  excess  of  dirt,  sticks  and  other  inert  mat¬ 
ter  by  using  only — 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Stone) 

99%  Pure 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Are. 
Chicago 


Seasonable  Hints 

In  the  frequent  discussions  regarding 
fruit  problems  mention  is  often  made  of 
the  Northern  Spy  and  the  long  term  of 
years  before  it  comes  into  bearing.  When 
I  read  such  criticisms  there  comes  to  my 
mind  statement  made  so  many  times  as  I 
traveled  with  the  well  known  apple 
expert  George  T.  Powell.  He  was  -wont 
to  tell  of  a  lot  of  Spy  trees  set  and  then, 
when  well  started,  grafted,  using  Spy 
scions  taken  from  heavy  producing  trees, 
the  result  being  that  the  second  year  he 
picked  well  formed  apples  from  those 
scions.  Instead  of  waiting  10  to  12  years 
for  fruit  he  got  it  in  two  years  and  if  he 
could  do  this  why  is  not  the  experiment 
well  worth  trying  by  others? 

In  the  rapid  increases  in  use  of  mulch 
paper  do  not  forget  tlia’t  one  of  the 
best  spots  for  it  is  to  be  laid  about  the 
young  apple  tree  set  this  Spring.  Cut  a 
square  from  a  yard  wide  strip,  cut  to  the 
center  of  one  side  and  there  remove 
enough  to  circle  the  tree.  When  well  set 
and  the  earth  smoothed  fix  the  paper  in 
place  and  cover  the  edges  with  earth  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  disturbing  it. 
Doing  this  yo*u  prevent  any  weeds  from 
getting  a  foothold,  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  and  make  possible  rapid 
growth  and  good  health.  The  paper  also 
serves  to  keep  the  earth  underneath 
warm  and  this  with  the  moisture  aids 
materially  in  helping  on  towards  a 
bearing  orchard.  G.  M.  twitchell 

Maine 


Destroying  Ground  Moles 

There  are  few  things  more  annoying 
to  the  farmer  or  gardener  than  having  his 
crops  destroyed  by  these  animals,  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  them  quickly  has  often 
been  a  puzzling  question1.  A  fine  lawn  is 
often  riddled  by  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  observer  the  impression  that 
.there  are  hundreds  of  them  at  work, 
while  in  fact  there  may  -be  only  a  few, 
and  this  superlative  destructiveness  is 
often  almost  amazing.  Another  fact  is 
that  other  aimals,  such  as  field  mice, 
often  use  the  open  runs  that  the  moles 
have  made  and  frequently  eat  off  roots 
and  bulbs,  and  this  often  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  moles  eat  the  plants.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  moles  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  and 
seldom  devour  plants  or  roots  of  any 
kind,  but  they  go  through  the  runs  or 
burrows  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  pick  up  the  worms,  beetles,  etc., 
that  fall  into  these  runs.  As  these  runs 
only  furnish  supplies  to  the  animals  for 
a  day  or  two  usually,  fresh  runs  are 
therefore  continually  made,  aud  it  is  this 
that  gives  the  impression  to  the  observer 
that  there  must  be  a  large  number  of 
moles  at  work.  By  understanding  the 
habits  of  the  mole  we  thus  get  an  idea 
of  the  easiest  way  of  destroying  him. 
Out  of  the  thousand  and  one  ways  that 
have  been  tried,  such  as  planting  certain 
things  in  the  garden,  using  poisons, 
gassing,  etc.,  yet  none  of  these  has 
proved  to  be  successful,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  success  reported  by  some  has 
generally  proved  to  be  purely  incidental, 
such  as  lack  of  food  causing  the  moles  to 
move  off  to  other  fields  or  lawns,  or  some 
similar  cause. 

Moles  can  however  be  completely  des¬ 
troyed  by  traps  if  used  in  the  right  kind 
of  way.  To  begin  with,  the  trap  should 
have  a  good  strong  spring  and  should 
be  capable  of  driving  the  pins  into  the 
ground  quickly  and  sharply  ;  it  should  also 
be  constructed  so  that  it  is  easily  set  or 
sprung,  and  at  the  same  time  work 
smoothly  without  any  noise  or  jar  until 
the  animal  is  caught,  as  the  mole  is 
very  sensitive  in  this  respect.  The  trap 
should  always  he  set  on  a  run  which  the 
mole  is  using  at  the  time,  and  to  find 
out  which  of  these  is  the  right  one,  is 
more  than  half  the  battle.  Press  the  soil 
down  over  the  runs  in  a  number  of  places, 
and  note  those  carefuly  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  mole.  Do  not  set  the  trap 
until  after  this  has  been  done,  as  the 
first  time  the  mole  is  very  chary  about 
going  through.  After  he  has  once  been 
through  however  he  is  more  easily 
caught,  and  the  writer  never  gives  any 
mole  a  long  life  in  his  garden  or  grounds. 
There  are  many  persons  who  have  had 
such  a  bad  experience  with  mole  traps 
that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  traps  are  useless,  or  that  they  will 
not  catch  the  moles,  but  it  will  he  seen 
from  the  above  that  they  can  be  destroyed 
quickly  by  using  a  little  time  and  care, 
and  those  who  have  had  little  success 
with  traps  will  possibly  find  that  the 
knowing  just  how  to  use  them  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  matter.  Most  of 
the  traps  being  sent  out  without  any 
directions  for  use,  the  purchaser  has 
frequently  been  obliged  to  go  blindly 
about  the  matter,  and  thus  learns  by 
experience  which  is  often  a  costly  and 
slow  teacher.  h.  w.  hales 


“There  was  an  earthquake  at  Krjeo- 
wakreres.”  “Was  the  town  called  that 
before  the  earthquake  or  only  after?” — 
Cincinnatti  Times. 


RED ARROW 


INSECT  SPRAY 

<PYRtTHRUM  SOAP) 

only  57* 

fora  Barrel  of 

Double-Duty  Spray} 

BY  purchasing  RED  ARROW  in  gallon 
lots,  you  can  make  a  remarkable  spray 
solution  for  57  cents  a  barrel.  RED 
ARROW  is  so  concentrated  that,  for  many 
insects,  it  may  be  diluted  to  1,100  times  its 
volume  in  water. 

This  non-poisonous  pyrethum  soap  spray 
kills  sucking  and  chewing  insects  by  paralysis, 
but  is  harmless  to  people  and  livestock.  It 
may  be  sprayed  on  fruits  or  vegetables  near¬ 
ing  maturity  without  danger.  Does  not  dis¬ 
color  blooms  or  injure  the  tenderest  foliage. 

1/4-Pint,  $1.00;  1/2-Pint,  $1.75; 

T7 '  Quart,  $6.00;  Gallon,  $20.00 
Trial  Size,  35/ 

From  your  dealer,  or  direct  from  us  prepaid 
at  above  prices,  if  dealer  cannot  supply. 

rppP  Write  for  important,  up-to- 
1  IAAjIj  date  literature  giving  new 
facts  on  insect  control. 


McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 
727  McCormick  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Largest  Producers  of  Pyrethum  Products 


mm 

INSECT  I 

SPRAY 


STEEL 

FENCE  POSTS 

TDANNER  or  Ideal  Brand  new 
'  steel  fence  posts  made  by  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  at 

HALF  REGULAR  PRICE 

All  posts  complete  with  wire  clip 
included  and  freight  prepaid  by  us 
on  order  of  100  or  more. 

5  FT.  -  20/  7  FT.  -  28/ 

6  FT.  -  24//  7V4  FT.  -30/ 

6  Vfe  FT.  -  26/  8  FT.  -31/ 


BUFFALO  HOUSEWRECKING 
COMPANY 

489  WALDEN  AVE.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CHIMNEY  FIRES 

are  prevented,  the  draft  improved  and  the  chimney 
made  as  clean  as  a  whistle  by  use  of  SAMdO- 
a  scientific  preparation.  SAMBO  is  endorsed 
by  many  of  the  Fire  Departments  of  America’s 
large  cities.  Copies  of  endorsements  on  request. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  fire  con¬ 
nected  to  your  chimney  and  then  go  outside  and 
see  the  soot  come  out.  Absolutely  safe— no  ex¬ 
plosion— or  increased  heat— just  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing-better  than  a  brick  on  the  end  of  a  rope  can 
possibly  do  it.  And  there  is  no  danger  of  you 
falling  off  the  roof.  Price  one  dollar  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or  your  money  back. 

G.  F.  AUSTIN  NORWALK,  CONN. 


For  Sale — A  Number  of  New  and  Used 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guaranteed 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO.,  INC.  290  HUDSON  ST.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Women  Wanted 

ALICE  LACAULT,  1031 


If  you  can  sell  the  bet¬ 
ter  type  hosiery  to  the 
discriminating  class. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Broadway,  New  York  Clly 


Ship  Model  Making 

By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  II— American 
$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  C.  S.  Frigate 
$2-50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HAMMOND’S 
Insecticides 
<’  and  Fungicides 

i  Backed  By 

r  SO  Years’  Experience’ 

'  favorites  of  Careful  Growers 


1 

t 


Hammond’s  Slug-Shot 

For  Leaf  Eating  Insects.  Bean  Beetles 
and  other  Beetles,  Insects  and  Worms. 


Hammond’s  Grape  Dust 

w  and  rust  on  Sweet  J 
ts,  Chrysanthemums, 

,  Cranberries,  Onion  A 
in  the  Oransre  etc. 


Efficient  for  mildew 
Peas.  Roses,  Violets 
Cucumbers,  Melons 
'Smut,  Rust  Mite  on  the  Orange,  etc. 

A  diffusible  light  weight  powder  for 
the  prevention  of  powdery  mildew  and 
other  plant  diseases.  Also  used  as  a 
spray.  Economical  and  effective. 

Hammond’s  Thrip  Juice 

A  contact  insecticide  for  Thrips,  Aphis, 
Red  Spider,  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bugs, 
Soft  Seale.  Midge,  etc.  Effective  and 
very  economical. 

Hammond’s  Copper  Solution 

For  Black  Spot  and  -Rust  on  Roses, 
Tomato  Blight  and  Rot,  Mignonette 
Disease,  etc. 

Hammond’s  Weed  Killer 

In  quart,  gallon,  5  gallons  and  barrels. 
Kills  all  unwanted  vegetation.  Low 
in  price  but  efficient. 

Sold  everywhere  by  seedsmen  and 
dealers  in  horticultural  supplies.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  send  us  his 
address.  Write  for  literature. 


Hammond’s 

Paint  and 
Slug-Shot  Works 

Beacon,  New  York 


J2Z. 


An  Effective,  Time-Tried 


FIXATOR” 


for  Liquid  Sprays 


LUXIT 

Used  by  90%  of  all 
Western  Apple  Growers 
BECAUSE 

Doubles  Arsenate  Deposit 
Spray  Mfrs.  Recommend  Fluxit 
Makes  Arsenate  Efficient 
Gives  Remarkable  Control 
Requires  No  Added  Arsenate 
Gives  Uniform  Heavy  Coverage 
Prevents  Arsenate  Spray  Spots 
Spot  Spray  Is  Very  Inefficient 
Spot  Spray  Encourages  Damage 
Not  a  Calcium  Caseinate 
Calcium  Caseinate  Inefficient 
Lessens  Residue  Problem 
Is  Not  a  Sticker 
Stickers  Cause  Residue 
Makes  Nicotine  More  Effective 
Sulphur  Sprays  Last  Longer 
Bordeaux  Sprays  Benefited 
Benefits  Any  Spray 
Costs  a  Few  Cents  Per  Tank 
Use  One  Pound  Per  100  Gallons 
50  One  Pound  Bags  to  Carton 
Fluxit  Available  Everywhere 

Eastern  Distribution  Points: 

New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Richmond 


For  free  literature ,  send  name  and  address  { and 
that  of  your  spray  material  dealer)  to 

Colloidal  Products  Corporation 

333  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco 

Fluxit  is  sold  all  over  the  world 


Brambles  in  Virginia 

The  Virginia  Station  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice : 

In  Virginia  the  principal  disease  of  our 
brambles  is  anthracnose.  Cane  blight, 
crown  gall,  orange  rust  and  mosaics  are 
held  in  check  by  using  only  clean  nursery 
stock  and  renewing  the  plantation  often. 

For  anthracnose  thorough  spraying 
with  lime-sulphur  is  an  effective  control 
measure. 

The  following  calendar  is  recommended  : 

Spray  No.  1.  Time  of  application:  In 
Spring  just  after  growth  begins  (not 
after  leaves  have  reached  %  inch  in 
length).  Materials  to  use:  5%  gallons 
commercial  lime-sulphur,  50  gallons  water 
and  %  pound  calcium  caseinate.  Pest: 
anthracnose. 

Spray  Not  2.  Time  of  application :  One 
week  before  bloom.  Materials  to  use :  one 
gallon  commercial  lime-sulphur,  50  gallons 
water,  and  %  pound  calcium  caseinate. 
Pest:  anthracnose. 

To  grow  raspberries  with  real  quality, 
'turn  under  a  cover  crop  of  rye  and  vetch 
in  the  Spring.  Use  a  side  dressing  of 
450  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer,  made 
by  mixing  300  pounds  of  1G  per  cent 
acid  phosphate,  75  pounds  of  potash  and 
75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Cultivate 
at  weekly  intervals,  keeping  weeds  and 
grass  away  from  about  the  crowns. 


My  Best  Mole  Trap 

I  noticed  on  page  451  L.  E.  M.  asks  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  moles 
in  his  garden.  My  remedy  is  to  catch 
them.  If  you  know  where  they  usually 
work,  go  there  a  few  hours  after  a  heavy 
rain.  You  are  likely  to  see  fresh  bur¬ 
rowed  up  soil  since  the  rain.  Pack  all 
you  see  (freshly  made)  with  your  foot, 
then  wait  (keeping  perfectly  quiet)  for 
several  minutes.  If  he  is  in  the  runway 
you  will  soon  notice  the  soil  opening  up. 

Have  your  hoe  in  hand  ready  to  dig 
him  out  at  first  sight.  Always  chop  be¬ 
hind  him,  as  if  you  chop  in  front  of  him 
he  will  run  back.  I  often  get  him  with 
the  first  stroke  of  the  hoe.  He  will  not 
work  if  you  stir  or  walk  around.  If  I 
can  just  see  him  working,  he  is  my  mole. 
Often  you  have  to  go  to  the  spot  several 
times  before  you  see  where  he  has  freshly 
worked. 

By  the  above  method  I  caught  35  moles 
last  Spring  and  Summer.  I  keep  my  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn  clear  of  them,  and  also 
catch  a  good  many  out  of  my  corn  and 
peanut  fields.  His  working  hours  are 
mainly  from  sunrise  to  9  A.  M.,  and 
from  4  P.  M.  to  dark.  w.  H.  harrison. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Bags  Protect  Grapes 

Bees,  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  punc¬ 
ture  the  skin  to  obtain  the  nectar.  The 
most  destructive  is  common  yellow-jacket. 
When  the  days  are  veal  warm,  whole 
swarms  surround  a  vine  leaving  nothing 
but  the  empty  skin.  The  only  remedy  I 
find  is  to  bag  each  cluster  when  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  the  size  of  a  green  pea.  I  use 
a  three-pound  common  paper  bag.  Be¬ 
fore  tying  the  bag  to  the  cluster  we  cut 
at  two  corners  of  the  bag  a  slit  so  as  to 
let  out  water  after  a  rain.  By  bagging 
grapes  we  get  inside  the  bag  a  uniform 
temperature  for  the  cluster  to  grow.  I 
find  by  bagging  we  get  a  more  perfect 
cluster  of  grapes  free  from  mildew,  free 
from  spider  webs  and  other  insects 
crawling  over  the  berries.  T.  c.  kevitt. 

New  Jersey. 


TRACTORS 

for 

Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 
Standard  Models 
Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  Today  for  Description 

BREADY  CULTI- 
MOTOR  CO. 

1797  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  tor  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFD.  CO.  Box  113  l’lIELPS,  S.  T. 


Use  kerosene — 

burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean*, 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
'  iomes,road  commissioners, parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers,  farmers.  Does  4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 

Hauck  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


New  Jersey  Station  Field 
Day 

The  annual  Field  Day  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station  will  be  held  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  June  11.  At  that 
time  the  work  and  activities  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  will  be  open  for  inspection  by 
farmers,  amateur  gardeners,  and  home¬ 
makers. 

A  general  program  will  be  held  in  the 
morning,  while  the  afternoon  will  be 
given  over  to  demonstrations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  experiments  with  field  crops, 
vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  dairy  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  soils. 

A  special  program  for  women  will  in¬ 
clude  talks  and  demonstrations  on  home 
management,  foods,  and  child  training. 


Instantaneous 
seed  potato  treatment 


INCREASES  YIELDS 


Semesan  Bel  dip  treatment  gave  Carl  E.  Randolph,  Maine, 
a  yield  increase  of  21  barrels  an  acre,  as  shown  above. 

Semesan  Be!  saves  time  in  treating 
Controls  seed-borne  diseases 
Produces  better  stands 


By  increasing  yields  and  improving  crop 
quality,  seed  potato  treatment  pays  a 
handsome  profit  on  its  small  cost.  Most 
growers  know  this. 

But,  until  recently,  seed  treatment 
took  so  much  time  and  tedious  labor  that 
many  farmers  omitted  it.  They  preferred 
to  chance  getting  a  large  crop,  rather 
than  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  soaking  every  lot  of  seed  before 
planting. 

Now,  Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel  has  re¬ 
moved  this  time  handicap  from  seed 
potato  treatment.  With  this  safe  dip, 
you  can  treat  your  seed  potatoes  easily 
and  instantly!  No  soaking;  just  dip  and 
plant.  One  man  alone  can  treat  as  much 
as  400  bushels  of  seed  in  a  single  day 
by  this  quick  method. 

Controls  seed-borne  diseases 

Instantaneous  Semesan  Bel  treatment 
kills  surface  seed-borne  infections  of  scab, 
Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg,  thus  improv¬ 
ing  the  stand  and  making  possible  a 
bigger  yield  per  acre. 

In  1928  Maine  tests,  according  to 
Phytopathology  for  January  (1930), 
Semesan  Bel  treatment  of  clean  seed 
produced  a  yield  increase  of  58.2  bushels 
per  acre.  In  similar  tests  on  diseased 
seed  in  1926  and  1927,  Semesan  Bel  caused 
an  average  yield  increase  of  53.6  bushels 
per  acre. 

Growers’  reports  convincing 

Enthusiastic  reports  by  growers  who 
have  used  Semesan  Bel  are  fully  as 
convincing  as  results  of  such  test3  by 
agricultural  authorities. 


Carl  E.  Randolph  writes  from  Maine 
that  Semesan  Bel  dip  treatment  gave 
him  a  yield  increase  of  more  than  21 
barrels  per  acre.  G.  J.Sowders  of  Indiana, 
reports  that  Semesan  Bel  preserves  seed 
pieces  and  increases  yields.  “At  digging 
time,”  he  says,  “75%  of  my  hills  still 
retained  the  seed  pieces  in  A-l  shape.” 
Another  Indiana  farmer,  Fred  E.  Ebert, 
got  an  increase  of  7.5  bushels  per  acre 
from  certified  seed  through  Semesan  Bel 
instantaneous  dip  treatment. 

Roy  W.  Dean,  an  enthusiastic  Maine 
grower,  writes  of  Semesan  Bel:  “The 
improvement  in  quality  of  my  yield, 
alone,  paid  for  treatment.  I  would  not 
plant  another  year  without  disinfecting 
my  seed  with  Semesan  Bel.  It  is  both 
convenient  and  labor-saving.” 

Semesan  Bel  for  sweet  potatoes 

Surface-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain  of  sweet  potatoes  are  easily  con¬ 
trolled  with  Semesan  Bel  by  quick  seed 
treatment  and  dipping  the  sprouts  before 
setting.  Bigger  yields  are  reported  by 
many  growers  who  protect  the  crop  this 
way. 

An  economical  treatment 

One  pound  of  Semesan  Bel  will  treat 
from  16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22  bushels 
of  large  seed  potatoes.  So  it  costs  little 
when  used  according  to  simple  directions. 
Your  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  free 
copy  of  the  new  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet. 
Or,  write  to  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc., 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  bel 

Instantaneous  Dip 
Disinfectant 

O  f°r 

^ed  Potatoes 


*IVE  POUNDS  NET 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

Ceresan  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetable* 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


Plows 
Seeds 

Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
Slid  Lawns' 


mi 

m  a  p< 
Gai 
Fn 


Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. . 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

Walking  &  Riding  Equipment] 

Free  Catalog- Does  Belt  Work; 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  '3>  _ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  Neiv  York. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  John  C.  Flinn  and 
Henry  F.  Dailey,  officials  of  the  Fathe 
Film  Company,  who  were  arrested  after 
the  Pathe  studio  fire,  New  York  City 
Dec.  10,  in  which  seven  men  and  four 
girls  lost  their  lives,  and  whose  possible 
culpability  has  been  a  subject  of  court 
action  and  investigation  ever  since,  were 
indicted  April  3  for  second  degree  man¬ 
slaughter.  The  Grand  Jury’s  action 
ends  three  and  a  half  months’  effort  by 
authorities  to  lodge  definitely  the  blame 
for  the  disaster  which  swept  down  upon 
the  Harlem  film  studio  last  Winter  and 
which  resulted  in  District  Attorney 
Crain,  impatient  at  continuing  delays 
which  clogged  determination  of  the  issue 
in  the  Magistrates’  Courts,  withdrawing 
the  case  from  that  jurisdiction  and  pre¬ 
senting  it  directly  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

One  of  the  largest  personal  injury 
verdicts  ever  returnde  in  New  York — 
$110,000 — was  given  April  3  by  a  jury 
before  Supreme  Court  Justice  Townley 
against  the  Thompson  Starrett  Company, 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  the  i5 
Broad  Street  Corporation  and  the  Mor¬ 
gan  Building  Corporation  in  favor  of 
Albert  Fieri,  10  years  old,  who  was 
employed  as  a  lather  in  the  construction 
of  the  Equitable  Trust  Building  at  15 
Broad  Street.  Fieri,  while  at  work  fell 
165  feet.  The  fall  broke  his  neck  and  he 
is  paralyzed. 

Ten  persons  are  known  to  have  been 
killed  and  more  than  30  seriously  injured 
April  3  when  a  series  of  terrific  blasts 
leveled  10  buildings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fireworks  Display  Company,  Inc.,  at 
Devon.  Pa.  The  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  explosions,  which  rocked  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  countryside. 

The  complete  front  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper  was  transmitted  across  the  country 
by  radio  for  the  first  time  April  3. 
Engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  reported  they  had  read  the  first 
page  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin 
three  hours  after  it  had  left  the  press. 
It  was  reproduced  in  full  size  in  the 
laboratory  by  a  new  type  automatic 
carbon  recorder,  connected  to  short  wave 
receiving  equipment  actuated  by  signals 
originating  2,500  miles  away.  The 
engineers  did  not  hesitate  to  forecast 
many  possibilities  for  this  improvement 
in  facsimile  transmission,  which,  while 
still  in  a  highly  experimental  stage,  gave 
an  indication  that  some  day  radio  may 
be  delivering  a  large  part  of  business 
mail  and  may  also  bring  daily  newspapers 
directly  into  the  home. 

A  mother  and  her  two  daughters  were 
burned  to  death  and  three  others  of  the 
same  family  were  injured,  one  fatally, 
April  5  when  fire  swept  through  the  hall¬ 
ways  of  a  five-story  dwelling  at  2220  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  The  fire  was  of 
incendiary  origin,  and  later  Jerome 
Zeeve,  a  peddler’s  helper,  was  arrested 
as  the  pyromaniae  responsible. 

More  than  1,200  foes  of  Mussolini  were 
attending  an  anti-Fascisti  meeting  in 
the  auditorium  of  Cooper  Union,  Netv 
York.  April  6  when  a  Federal  immigra¬ 
tion  inspector  stepped  upon  the  stage  to 
arrest  an  Italian  anarchist,  who  had  been 
ordered  deported.  In  the  riot  that  fol¬ 
lowed  a  detective  shot  and  killed  one  man, 
wounded  another,  was  beaten  himself  and 
the  man  sought  escaped.  Armando 
Borghi,  who  has  said  that  he  faces  death 
in  Italy,  was  the  deportee.  While  his 
friends  beat  the  detective  and  chased  the 
Federal  agent  he  disappeared. 

In  announcing  April  6  that  State 
troopers  are  searching  for  Lewis  II.  Feed 
Jr.,  who  formerly  occupied  a  brokerage 
office  at  70  Wall  Street,  NewT  York. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Watson 
Washburn  in  charge  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Securities  warned  the  public  against 
fraudulent  certificates  purporting  to  _  be 
special  stockholders’  subscription  privi¬ 
leges,  ‘“dressed  up”  to  simulate  the 
genuine.  Reed  mailed  such  certificates 
bearing  the  heading  “Shareholders’  Al¬ 
lotment”  to  various  stockholders  of  the 
Intercity  Telegraph  and  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  recently,  the  bureau  declared. 
Letters  accompanying  the  certificates 
stated  that  the  recipients,  as  stockholders 
of  the  intercity  corporation,  were  entitled 
to  purchase  additional  shares  of  that 
stock  when  and  if  issued  at  $6  a  share. 
Investigators  for  the-  Bureau  of  Securities 
learned  that  *the  corporation  had  author¬ 
ized  no  new  stock  issue  and  had  not 
authorized  the  sending  out  of  this  so- 
called  allotment. 

Joseph  M.  Kurtz,  alias  .T.  Weller, 
alias  Fred  Schultz,  and  his  business 
partner,  Albert  Contento,  who  were  doing 
a  big  business  in  Ford  Motors?  of  England 
■stock  at  $18  a  share  before  Federal 
authorities-  closed  in  unon  them,  were 
arraigned  April  7  before  United  States 
Commissioner  O’Neill  at  New  York  and 
held  in  $7,500  bail  for  a  hearing  April 
22.  According  to  Attorney  General 
Hamilton  Ward,  whose  agent  uncovered 
the  alleged  swindle,  the  accused  operated 
the  “largest  and  most  ambitious  get  - 
rich-quick  scheme”  he  ever  came  in 
contact  with.  Kurtz  and  Contento  sent 
out  2,000.000  circulars  under  the  name 
Dodge  &  Co.,  No.  246  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
address  was  a  blind,  agents  say._  the 
replies  being  held  there  for  either  of  the 
two  men.  The  circulars  offered  stock,  in 
“Ford  Motors  of  England”  at  $18,  which 
is  $1  less  than  the  market  price  of  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  England,  Ltd.,  the 
real  name  of  the  automobile  company  of 
Great  Britian.  There  is  no  such  company 
as  the  one  the  promoters  listed. 

|  A  sentence  of  10  years  in  Bing  Sing 


How  to  gather  dollars 

from  good  fertilizing  dimes! 


Fertilizing  profit  is 

measured  definitely,  now, 
by  more  than  48,000  farmers  in 
35  states,  for  the  National  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Association — and  48,000 
farmers  must  be  right! 

On  every  dollar  they  invest 
in  fertilizer,  these  48,000  farm¬ 
ers  say,  their  average  increase 
in  all-crop  value  is  $3.54.  The 
increase  is  $4.71  on  cotton  alone, 
say  16,501  who  farm  cotton.  It 
is  $6.69  on  tobacco  alone,  say 
5,950  who  grow  tobacco. 

And  there  you  are ! 
Increased  yields 
worth  $754,343,000 


more  than  could  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  without  fertilizer:  yields 
of  better  quality,  higher  market 
value,  greater  net  profit — all 
through  the  help  of  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  like  Y-C,  well  chosen  and 
wisely  used! 

Fertilizer  is  used  wisely  when 
it  is  used  generously,  these 
48,000  farmers  prove.  And  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  well  chosen  when  it  is 
one  of  these  fine  old  Yirginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Corporation 
brands  that  have  stood  the 
^  test  of  years.  May 
^  /  g  ^  we  help  you  make 

F  ERTILI  z  K  R  s  your  choice? 


Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp.,  Richmond,  va. 
Branch  sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities 


Can  be  seen  for  many  years  to  come  from  any 
Farm  Home  in  the  Eastern  Section  of  the 
United  States 


The 

HEIGHT 

Of 

Q  HALIT 

On 


Here  at  Last  is 
The  Wood  Silo 
Every  Farmer  Has 
Been  Looking  For 

For  Particulars,  write 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Box  410  LeRoy,  New  York 

Mahers  of  the  famous  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave 
Silos,  Wood  Water  Tanks  and  Brooder  Houses 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


was  imposed  by  Judge  Nott  in  General 
Session,  New  York,  April  7  on  George 
Schwartz,  alias  George  Reise,  38  years 
old,  an  ex-convict,  on  his  conviction  of 
defrauding  a  chauffeur  of  $150  by 
promising  to  get  him  a  job  as  a  motion 
picture  operator.  Schwartz  has  a  police 
record  of  twelve  convictions.  His  arrest 
followed  the  receipt  of  between  85  and 
1(M)  complaints  from  working  people,  who 
had  advertised  for  employment  in  various 
newspa  pens. 

Mrs  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mark  Hanna  and  widow  of 
the  late  Senator  Medill  McCormick, 
triumphed  April  8  over  Senator  Charles 
S.  Deneen  in  their  race  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  a  primary  in  which  1,500,000 
votes  were  cast.  Her  plurality  in  Cook 
County  over  the  man  who  defeated  her 
late  husband  six  years  ago  for  the  Sena¬ 
torial  nomination  is  estimated  at  161,000 
of  which  311,000  was  obtained  in 
Chicago. 

Three  town  officials  of  North  Bergen, 
N.  .T.,  Edward  Ryan,  town  clerk;  Peter 
MeCosker,  assistant  town  clerk  and 
Henry  C.  Zurich,  pool-master,  were  ar¬ 
rested  April  S  on  bench  warrants  issued 
by  County  Judge  Thomas  II.  Brown, 
charged  with  embezzlement.  The  charges 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  investigation  of  North  Bergen’s 
affairs.  The  complaint  charges  Ryan  and 
MeCosker  with  embezzling  $655.50  of 
the  town’s  funds  Jan.  31  and  Zueleh  with 
embezzlement  of  $511  on  March  1.  This 
makes  a  total  of  nine  persons  arrested 
in  connection  with  the  investigation. 

Snowfall  April  8  was  giving  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Highway  Department 
difficulty  in  keeping  roads  open.  The  storm 
centralized  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  State. 

A  n egress  who  says  she  was  12  years 
old  when  the  Richmond  Theatre  fire 
disaster  occurred  in  1812,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  census  enumerators  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Because  of  the  strict  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  information  by  enu¬ 
merators  the  supervise!-  there  has  declined 
to  reveal  her  name,  but  her  age  of  130 
years,  be  said,  was  determined  with  the 
aid  of  white  friends,  who  confirmed  her 
story  that  she  was  a  servant  girl  when 
fire  razed  the  local  theatre.  At  that  time, 
the  aged  woman  stated,  a  daughter  of 
the  family  whom  she  served  was  burned 
to  death.  Born  in  1800,  she  was  61  when 
the  war  between  the  States  began. 

An  _  entirely  new  principle  in  the  fuel 
injection  of  internal  combustion  engines 
was  demostrated  at  Brainard  Field. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  8,  by  engineers  of 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  new  .system  of  carrying  fuel 
to  the  motor  eliminates  the  carburetor 
and  makes  it  possible  to  use  fuel  ranging 
from  heavy  black  furnace  oil  to  the  high¬ 
est  test  gasoline  in  the  same  engine.  The 
only  adjustment  necesary  is  the  changing 
of  the  feed  system,  accomplished  by  the 
pilot  in  bis  cockpit  by  the  turn  of  a  lever. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  House  April 
3  voted  to  create  a  Textile  Foundation 
to  spend  and  administer  a  fund  of  about 
$2,000,000  for  scientific  and  economic 
research  in  the  textile  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries.  The  vote  was  on  a  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Merritt  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  provided  that  the  Textile 
Alliance,  a  corporation  formed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  war  to  protect  the 
American  textile  industry  in  purchases  of 
dyes,  should  pay  to  the  new  foundation 
about  $2,000,000,  which  it  was  supposed 
to  turn  over  to  the  government.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  Textile 
Alliance,  it  was  supposed  to  make  no 
profits,  but  through  its  dealings  imme- 
ately  following  the  war  to  prevent  a 
demoralization  of  the  dye  market,  it 
actually  came  out  more  than  $2,000,000 
to  the  good.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
board  of  directors  of  the  foundation,  to 
be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce.  tli e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
three  individuals  familiar  with  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  terms  of  two,  three  and 
four  years.  The  bill  gives  the  directors 
wide  powers  in  administering  the  fund, 
with  the  provision  that  an  annual  report 
be  made  to  Congress. 

The  Norris  resolution  for  Governmen¬ 
tal  operation  of  the  $150,000,000  power 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  once  given  a 
pocket  veto  by  President  Coolidge,  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  April  4  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  23.  It  now  goes  to  the 
House. 

Australia’s  new  tariff  schedule,  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  authorities  as  the 
“highest  tariff  barrier  in  the  world”  and 
which  went  into  effect  April  1,  may 
seriously  affect  American  trade  with  that 
Commonwealth.  Australia  bought  goods 
in  this  country  in  1929  valued  at  $150,- 
000.000,  as  compared  with  American 
purchases  in  Australia  of  approximateely 
$32,000,000.  The  new  tariff,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  prohibitions,  is  ex¬ 
pected  generally  to  cut  American  trade. 
The  principal  item  in  our  sales  to 
Australia  last  year  came  under  the  head 
of  “automotive  products.”  Of  this  class 
of  goods  the  United  States  exports  to 
Australia  had  a  value  of  $37,000,000. 
Next,  in  importance  in  our  exports  to  the 
Commonwealth  were  mineral  oils,  valued 
at  $28,000,000,  of  which  $17,000,000  was. 
gasoline ;  electrical  equipment,  $8,000,- 
000;  leaf  tobacco,  $7,000,000;  iron  and 
steel,  $7,000,000;  wood  and  wood  prod¬ 
ucts,  $9,000,000.  Other  items  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  exports  to  Australia  were 
musical  instruments,  rubber,  paper  manu¬ 
factures,  fish  and  leather. 
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“OIL-RITE” 


WINDMILLS 


For  a  Dependable 

Water  Supply 


Users  of  the  Samson 
“Oil-Rite”  Windmills 
are  always  assured  of 
an  ample  water  supply.  They  turn  in 
the  slightest  zepher.  Timken  Roller 
Bearings.  Every  working  part  bathed  in  oil. 
Require  but  ONE  oiling  per  year!  Dirt,  snow 
and  rain  proof.  Most  modern,  simple  and  dur¬ 
able  mill  made.  Reasonably  priced. 

Also  Plain  Bearing  Mills 


We  also  can  supply  Samson  Plain  Bearing 
Mills  that  for  quality  and  price  surpass  any 
others  of  this  type. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TOOHV 


Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Engines,  Pump  Jacks,  Feed 
Grinders,  Hammer  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  etc. 

61  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
61  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  SAMSON  Windmills. 


Name., 


P.  O. 


State.. 


SHAWtractor 

Pays  for  Itself! 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Nowyou  can  try  the  SHAW 
at  our  risk.  Use  it  10  days 
on  your  own  work.  Write 
for  full  details  of  New  Trial 
Plan  and  Low  Factory  Price. 

f  The  SHAW  pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Light,  sturdy,  easy  to  run. 
Does  the  work  of  5  men .  Economical 
—costs  but  3  cents  an  hour  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Compact,  narrow  built.  Several 
models  —  walking  or  riding  types. 
Gauge  wheel.  Patented  tool  control. 
Our  guarantor  protects  you. 

2  Books  Free— 

and  SHAW  Catalog.  Both  filled 
with  interesting  pictures  and  valua¬ 
ble  information.  Postal  brings  both, 

Shaw  Mfg.  Company 

n:.<  avaa 


Randy 
Reverie 
Gear— 

SHAW  Tractors 
can  be  equipped 
with  a  reverse. 
Fine  for  plowing 
among  roots, 
rocks,  etc.  Two 
speeds  forward. 
Wo" 


Need  Never 
Be  Idle! 

The  SHAW  plows, 
cultivates,  seeds, 
mows — does  every 
farm  and  garden 
power  job.  Kuna 
feed  mills,  genera¬ 
tors,  other  belt  ma¬ 
chinery  . 


Vorlds  of  power 

WRITE 

TODAYI 


.  „  Send  for  FREE 
'r~r>  CATALOG 


Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Suburbanites,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

New  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
1065  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Learn  how  the  BOLENS  save*  time  * 
and  energy  in  Garden  Plowing,  Seeding, 
Cuvivating,  Spraying-,  Lawn  Mowing 
ana  Hay  Mowing.  Important  New 
Tools.  Attachments  instantly  interchanges — . 
Many  vital  patented  features.  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  One  Hand  Power  Turn,  Pulley  for  Belt 
Work.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  today.  (IQ) 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFG. CO 
1023  Park  SlPopt  Wasm.noton,Wi*. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Soy  Bean  Salad 

The  Soy  bean  fills  a  large  place  in 
world  agriculture,  supplying  the  house¬ 
wife  with  many  forms  of  food  and  the 
manufacturer  with  raw  material  for  a 
number  of  processes.  Noth  withstanding  all 
the  knowu  purposes  to  which  this  bean 
is  put,  few  growers  use  it  as  a  salad. 
This  process  is  not  original  with  me, 
coming  to  me  from  Dr.  Orton  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  it  is  so  unique  and  worthwhile  I  am 
passing  it  on  for  what  it  is  worth.  We 
used  it  originally  when  there  was  a  dia¬ 
betic  in  the  -family,  but  now  that  she  is 
well  again,  we  continue  its  use  because 
we  like  the  product. 

Dr.  Orton,  himself  a  diabetic,  used  -the 
ruling  bean,  but  as  the  mung  was  difficult 
to  get,  we  substituted  a  small-seeded 
Soy  that  we  were  growing  at  the  time 
and  find  it  almost  if  not  just  as  good. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  waste  of 
food  values  when  the  sprouts  are  the  only 
part  of  the  bean  used.  That  is  the  case, 
too,  when  the  bran  and  middlings  are 
rejected  in  the  milling  of  wheat,  but  few 
object  to  this  waste.  The  only  difference 
I  can  see  is  that  in  the  first  case  we  use 
the  most  healthful  part  of  the  bean  while 
in  the  latter  the  best  part  is  discarded  as 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  found  Soy 
bean  ..prouts  a  welcome  variation  in  the 
diet.  For  germinating  the  beans,  I  use 
a  galvanized  container  about  eight  inches 
across  and  the  same  in  height,  with  a 
number  of  holes  punched  in  the  bottom 
to  allow  drainage.  The  size  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  used  for  sprouting  is  not  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  it  is  to  get  one  that  is  rust-proof, 
one  with  proper  drainage  and  something 
handy  to  handle.  Soak  the  *beans  in 
warm  water  for  about  12  hours,  drain 
this  water  off,  and  pour  the  beans  into 
the  sprouting  dish,  first  putting  a  layer 
of  thick  blotting  paper  in  the  bottom  of 
•the  dish.  This  paper  will  absorb  the 
excess  water  on  the  beans  and  will  give 
it  out  slowly  so  they  will  be  kept  moist 
enough  to  .sprout. 

When  the  sprouts  are  an  inch  or  so 
long,  rub  them  off,  and  cover  with  water 
so  husks  and  other  foreign  matter  may 
be  drained  off.  Plunge  the  sprouts  into 
boiling  water  for  a  second  and  then  into 
cold  water.  Serve  with  an  oil  dressing. 
The  method  of  serving  may  he  varied 
to  suit  individual  tastes ;  the  above  is 
mentioned  because  it  is  the  way  best 
liked  at  our  house.  The  essential  tiling 
tc  remember  is  the  healthfulness  of  the 
product.  c.  w.  wood 

R.  N.-Y. — These  bean  sprouts  are  a 
favorite  food  with  the  Chinese,  being  used 
in  many  dishes.  Flat  bamboo  baskets 
containing  the  sprouts  are  a  familiar 
sight  among  the  vegetables  displayed  by 
Chinese  grocers. 


Porch  or  Window  Boxes 

What  plants  are  suitable  for  a  porch 
box?  The  awning  shades  it  almost  all 
day.  Last  year  we  used  geraniums  and 
Petunias,  which  did  not  do  very  well.  The 
box  is  about  7  in.  deep,  10  in.  -wide. 

Connecticut  j.  E. 

Ordinarily  Petunias  do  very  well  in 
a  partly  shaded  position  ;  it  may  be  that 
your  box  being  rather  shallow,  was  over¬ 
planted,  the  plants  suffering  for  lack  of 
nourishment.  Geraniums  need  an  open 
sunny  position  to  do  well,  and  are  not 
suitable  for  a  shaded  place. 

Begonia  semperflorens,  a  very  popular 
bedding  plant,  is  excellent  for  such  a 
porch  box.  Tuberous  Begonias  will  make 
a  wonderful  show.  Fuchsias  are  also 
adapted  to  partial  shade.  Variegated 
Funkia  is  excellent ;  so  are  small  palms 
and  ferns.  Suitable  trailing  plants  to 
bang  over  the  edge  are  Vinca  and  English 
ivy.  Asparagus  Spreugeri  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  in  such  a  box. 

A  sunny  window  or  porch  box  is  easily 
filled,  for  there  is  a  variety  of  material  to 
choose  from.  Among  familiar  plants  that 
do  well  under  such  conditions  are  zonal 
and  ivy  geraniums,  Petunia,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  nasturtiums,  Verbena,  Co¬ 
leus,  Lobelia.  Lantana,  Portulaca,  sweet 
Alyssum,  Cobaea  scandens,  German  ivy, 
dwarf  marigolds.  As  most  window  boxes 
are  rather  restricted  in  root  room,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  feed  the  plants  with 
occasional  liquid  manure  or  oue  of  the 
fertilizers  prepared  especially  for  i)ot 
plants,  as  -the  season  advances. 


Quick,  Easy  Adjustability 

for  Good  Work 


In  All  Row  Crops 


The  John  Deere  KL  is  efficient 
weed-killing  equipment  quickly 
adjustable  to  any  row  crop  on 
your  farm.  With  the  KL  you 
can  cultivate  rows  as  narrow  as 
28  or  30  inches  or  as  wide  as  40 
inches  by  a  few  simple,  easily- 
made  adjustments  in  the  cross 
axle  and  shaft.  Definite  mark¬ 
ings  on  these  parts  insure  proper 
settings.  Wedge  clamp  permits 
adjusting  shanks  for  narrow  or 
wide  cut. 

Easy  handling  in  the  field  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  KL  you’ll  appreciate  from 
the  minute  you  start  down  the  row. 
Convenient  lever  controls  for  depth, 
rig  spacing  and  dodging  are  within 
easy  reach  as  you  ride  along.  You 
can  raise  or  lower  both  rigs  with  the 
handy  master  lever  without  stopping 
the  team  at  row-ends. 


John  Deere  NJ 
Two-Row  Cultivator 

The  Two-Row  Cultivator 
built  especially  for  good  work 
in  narrow  row  crops.  Spacing 
lever  enables  you  to  follow 
rows  planted  with  one-  or  two- 
row  planter.  One  master  lever 
raises  or  lowers  all  rigs — no 
stops  at  row-ends. 


CJohn  Deere  Cultivators  Have  the  features  that 
mean  more  good  work  per  day  with  less  effort 
on  your  part.  See  them  at  your  John  Deere 
dealer’s.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
for  information  regarding  the  tvoe  that  inter¬ 
ests  you.  Ask  for  booklet  KH*737. 


JOHN*DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


1930  BEEM 

<  improved  modus  KStSSt 

World’s  Pioneer GardenTractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates ;  also  belt 
work.Paysforlt- 
selfinoneseason' 

Catalog  Free ! 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.E 
Minneapolis 


Tractor  Drive  Stump  Puller 
easilyflts  any  type  tractor.  One 
man  operation.  Lowest-cost 
work.  3  yr.  guar,  on  castings. 
Also  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Pullers.  Write  TODAY. 

HERCULES  MFC.  COMPANY 
2430-29  St,  Centerville,  la. 


HAY  MOWERS 


TRACTOR-DRIVEN 

Cut  twenty  to  thirty  acres  a  / 

day.  Models  for  use  with  McCor-  ( 
mick-Deering  10-20,  Ford- 
son,  Caterpillar  10  &  15, 

United  and  other  tractors. 

H  rite  for  particulars. 

DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30;  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  Today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  575. 


COLUMBIA  County,  N.  Y.,  home,  200  acres, 
1 1-room  house,  shady  lawn,  magnificent  views, 
two  brooks,  tenement  house,  plenty  of  barns, 
near  State  road  and  station;  $11,000  cash.  D. 
KISSELBURGH,  Owner,  Ghent,  N.  Y\ 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey,  10  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  money-making  poultry  plant;  10  acres, 
stream  and  fruit,  fenced  in;  1,000  English 
Leghorns,  2,000  incubator,  3  laying  houses  lOOx 
20,  water  and  electric,  0  brooder  houses,  2  col¬ 
ony  houses;  truck,  tractor;  large  door  trade; 
7-room,  bath,  hot-water  heat,  electric;  4-car 
garage;  beautiful  lawn;  near  churches,  schools 
and  trolley;  financed.  ADVERTISER  8180, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  of  50  acres  near  Hudson.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4-ACRE  poultry  farm,  near  Flemington,  X.  J. ; 

new  5-room  house;  $5,000.  $1,000  down.  BUHL, 
240  E.  74th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED  to  rent,  8  or  10-room  house  or  less, 
suitable  to  care  for  tourists,  located  on  main 
highway;  no  brokers.  BOX  564,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y 


BEAUTIFUL  village  farm,  100  acres,  located 
in  the  village  of  Chelsea,  Vt. ;  fine  buildings, 
large  amount  wood  and  lumber,  good  sugar  bush; 
price  $3,600.  JOHN  PRESTON,  Owner,  Chelsea, 
Vermont. 


POULTRY  farm,  5%  acres,  7-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  160-ft.  laying  house;  improvements;  V2 
mile  station;  $17,000.  BOX  43i,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  27-acre  farm,  good  ground, 
modern  stucco  house,  steam  heat,  electric 
lights;  located  12  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
Mount  Laurel,  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
8195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  life 
of  Mary  Jemison,  the  white  woman  of  the 
Genesee;  give  name  and  address  of  publisher  and 
date  printed.  FRED  STRECKEIt,  P.  O.  Box 
957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup.  1-gal.  cans,  $2.35;  6  gals. 

or  more,  $2.25;  14-gal.  can,  $1.25;  6  cans  or 
more,  $1.20;  5-lb.  pails  sugar.  $1.60:  10-lb.  pails, 
sugar,  $3;  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF. 
Jericho,  Vt. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FILLING  stations  and  roadstands  send  for 
wholesale  prices  bottled  honey;  60  days  time 
given.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 
Mass. 


SOMETHING  different — Fruitminee— Makes  de¬ 
licious  pies;  five  fruits  instead  of  one;  rich, 
wholesome,  delicious  pie  filling  prepared  at  the 
farm  from  sun-ripened  fruits  and  cane  sugar, 
readv  for  use;  5-lb.  pails.  $1  with  order.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  gal.;  5-gal.  cans,  $12 
each,  delivered  in  third  zone.  CLARK 
BRIGHT,  Bloom ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Del co  light  plant  with  batteries, 
840  watts,  also  Deleo  pump  and  washing  ma¬ 
chine;  all  three  in  good  order:  can  be  seen  in 
operation;  $275.  M.  J.  O’CONNOR,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farquhar  cider  press,  type  O.A., 
good  condition,  price  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  8162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Crops  that  Yield 
Honey 

There  is  a  remarkable  relationship 
between  the  development  of  a  prosperous 
agriculture  and  a  commercial  honey 
producing  industry.  Where  we  find  the 
most  extensive  beekeeping  we  are  likely 
to  find  the  most  prosperous  farmers. 
While  numerous  crops  profit  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  bees,  because  of  better  pollina¬ 
tion,  bee,s  also  profit  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  acreage  of  legumious  plants.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  growing  of  extensive 
areas  of  plants  which  yield  honey  freely, 
has  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of 


the  region.  Commercial  honey  production 
in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  West  very 
generally  developed  simultaneously  with 
the  extension  of  the  acreage  of  Alfalfa. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  With  its 
head  in  the  dry  and  sunny  atmosphere 
and  its  feet  in  the  moist  rich  soil,  it 
grows  luxuriantly  and  yields  nectar 
(freely.  When  farmers  began  growing 
large  fields  of  Alfalfa,  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  dawned  for  the  beekeeper,  and 
the  production  of  honey  in  carlots  soon 
became  a  common  occurrence.  There  is 
a  great  variation  in  the  quality  of  honey 
from  Alfalfa  under  different  climatic 
conditions.  In  Colorado,  Idaho  and 
adjacent  territory,  the  honey  is  very  light 
in  color  and  of  mild  and  pleasing  flavor. 
On  the  other  hand,  honey  from  Alfalfa 
in  the  low  altitudes  of  Southern  Arizona 


able  competence  with  the  combination  of 
Alsike  clover,  dairy  cows  and  several 
hundred  hives  of  bees.  The  presence  of 
the  bees  insures  a  good  crop  of  seed  from 
the  Alsike,  while  the  plant  also  furnishes 
abundant  forage  for  his  cows.  Cloverseed, 
cream  and  honey  furnish  him  with  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  for  cash  every  market  day 
in  the  year. 

Honey  from  Alsike  is  light  in  color,  of 
mild  and  pleasing  flavor,  and,  in  many 
markets,  is  regarded  as  of  the  best 
quality  for  table  use.  The  bees  do  not 
store  such  large  yields  of  surplus  honey 
as  they  do  farther  west  from  Sweet 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  but  the  crops  are 


in  Colorado 

quite  dependable  and  usually  command  a 
ready  sale.  The  common  White  Dutch, 
or  pasture  clover,  has  run  wild  and 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  Because  of  its  shallow 
root  .system  it  is  poorly  adapted  to  dry 
seasons  and  the  honey  crop  from  this 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year.  With 
a  series  of  wet  seasons  every  pasture, 
lawn  or  roadside  will  be  carpeted  with 
White  clover.  During  .Tune  the  white 
blossoms  will  spread  over  the  fields  like 
traces  of  snow  and  the  air  will  be  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  pleasing  perfume.  The 
contented  humming  of  busy  bees  falls 
gently  on  the  ear  and  all  the  world  seems 
fairly  to  revel  in  the  luxuriant  clover. 
At  such  times  strong  colonies  of  bees  will 
quickly  store  a  hundred  pounds  or  more 
of  delicious  honey  which  will  compare  to 
that  from  Alsike  and  sell  to  the  same 


blundering  sister,  the  bumblebee,  gaily 
hovers  over  the  field  and  helps  herself 
generously  to  the  store.  Now  and  then, 
in  an  especially  favorable  season,  the 
nectar  is  more  abundant  and  rises  in  the 
flower  cups  to  a  point  where  the  honeybee 
can  get  it,  and  for  a  time  she  makes  the 
most  of  the  opportunity.  The  resulting 
honey  is  of  a  darker  color  and  stronger 
flavor  than  that  from  Alsike  or  White 
clover. 

The  cowpea  serves  the  need  of  a  large 
region  where  the  clovers  do  not  thrive 
so  well.  In  that  vast  region  neither  north 
nor  south,  from  Missouri  to  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina,  the  cowpea  provides 
forage  for  the  farmers  cows  and  honey 
for  hi,s  bees.  The  nectar  yields  in  this 
region  are  seldom  as  heavy  as  farther 
north  where  nature  concentrates  her 
growing  period  into  a  few  short  months. 
However,  cowpeas  produce  an  abundant 
supply  of  honey  of  dark  color  and  distinct 
flavor. 

Pendleton  County,  Kentucky,  is  a  good 
example  of  what  the  right  crop  can  do  for 
a  county.  Following  the  civil  war  that 
section  was  given  over  principally  to  the 
growing  of  tobacco.  There  was  little  live 
.stock  and  not  much  rotation  of  crops. 
The  inevitable  result  was  serious  washing 
of  the  topsoil  and,  in  time,  the  farms 
were  abandoned  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Some  were  even  sold  for  taxes,  since  the 
owners  could  find  no  buyers  at  any  price. 
When  Sweet  clover  was  introduced  a 
new  era  dawned  and  soon  the  farms  were 
occupied  with  prosperous  dairymen  who 
sold  Sweet  clover  seed  along  with  their 
butter.  A  like  change  came  to  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  when 
Sweet  clover  and  live  stock  replaced 
wheat  as  a  single  cash  crop.  Farmers 
who  have  bees  secure  .such  uniformly 
large  increases  in  the  seed  crop  over 
those  in  communities  where  no  bees  are 
present,  that  the  bees  add  a  profit  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  honey  they  secure.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  for 
every  region  there  is  some  important 
plant  which  will  best  serve  the  needs  of 
the  agriculture  of  that  section  and  that 
When  this  plant  is  found,  it  will  also 
provide  ample  pasture  for  the  bees? 

FRANK  C.  PELLETT 


Wasps  and  Flea  Beetles 
Attacking  Grapes 

During  1929  an  experience  had  here 
with  the  wasps  similar  to  other  reports. 
The  particular  species  observed  making 
the  greatest  inroads  on  the  mature  fruit 
wa.s  Vespa  maculata,  commonly  known 
as  the  spotted  wasp.  We  endeavored  to 
and  partly  accomplished  a  remedy  in 
spraying  the  bunches  lightly  with  a  two- 


WANTED  to  board  elder  gentleman,  one  wlio 
would  like  home  life  and  eared  for.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8164,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — New  York  State  extracted  white  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  $6.  J  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Mildest  flavored,  best  honey  you  ever 
ate.  direct  from  your  beekeeper  in  Florida, 
by  parcel  post,  prepaid.  5  pounds  $1.45:  10 
pounds,  $2.65.  S.  C.  ELLENWOOD,  R.F.D., 
Box  136,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 


WANTED — Currier  and  Ives  pictures,  auto¬ 
graphs  of  famous  men  and  old  books  in  good 
condition.  L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT  “fancy”  maple  syrup.  $2.50  gal. 

f.o.b.  O.  B.  LUCIA  &  SON,  Overlook  Farm, 
Shelburne,  V  t. 

WANTED  to  hear  front  Richard  Scliad;  write 
to  your  friend  EDWARD  D,  care  Basset  Farm, 
Derby,  Conn. 

e - 

HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid; 

clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3.50;  Alfalfa,  90  cts,  $1.70  and  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  1930  crop,  in  gallon  cans, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  $2.25  per  gal.  IN¬ 
DIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  instructor,  Protestant,  desires  coun¬ 
try  board  for  three,  June-October;  essentials 
are:  cleanliness,  good  plain  cooking,  cheerful 
atmosphere,  moderate  price,  quiet,  available 
boating,  swimming,  fishing;  full  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.15  in  one-gal.  cans;  one- 
quart  cans,  65c;  10-1'b.  pail  soft  sugar,  $2.60; 
5-lb  pail,  $1.35;  214-lb.  can,  70c;  one-pound 
cakes,  27c  lb.;  2-oz.  cakes,  30c  lb.;  quality  good. 
ALBERT  FISHER,  Rupert,  Vt. 


1ADY  wants  board  for  month  of  August,  on 
farm  where  no  other  boarders  are  kept;  needs 
quietness  and  wholesome  food;  farm  must  be 
in  hilly  section  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  Rock¬ 
land  or  Orange  counties;  give  location,  altitude 
and  other  details.  ADVERTISER  8196,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


. . . 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wei*  3«th  St.,  New  York 
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A  Modern  Tractor,  Compact  in  Construction,  so  That  It  Gets  Into  the  Corners  and 

Close  to  the  Fence 


and  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  is 
quite  dark  in  color  and  of  rather  strong 
flavor. 

Ads  ike  clover  is  another  introduced 
plant  which  fills  a  very  definite  place  on 
American  farms.  It  thrives  on  clay  soils 
and  on  land  inclined  to  be  wet,  where 
other  clovers  refuse  to  grow.  It  has 
brought  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity 
to  many  neighborhoods  where  farming 
would  be  a  poor  business  without  it. 
There  are  large  areas  along  our  northern 
border,  from  Minnesota  to  New  York, 
where  Alsike  is  the  foundation  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Extensive  meadows  of  this  clover 
furnish  forage  for  large  herds  of  dairy 
cows  while  other  areas  are  harvested  for 
seed.  One  Minnesota  farmer  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  acquired  a  very  comfort- 


discriminating  trade  in  the  large  eastern 
markets.  When  dry  years  come,  the 
White  clover  burns  up  and  disappears 
until  nature  again  is  generous  with 
moisture.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate 
the  debt  that  American  pastures  owe  to 
the  European  source  of  White  clover. 

Red  clover  is  no  longer  grown  as 
commonly  in  the  Middle  West  as  was  the 
case  40  years  ago.  As  the  soils  become 
•deficient  in  lime  it  is  harder  to  get  a 
stand  and  Sweet  clover  or  melilotus  is 
gradually  replacing  it  in  many  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  Red  clover,  however,  while 
secreting  nectar  abundantly,  has  corolla 
tubes  a  little  too  deep  for  the  convenience 
of  the  honey*oee.  Her  tongue  is  not  long 
enough  to  reach  the  abundance  of  sweet 
so  tantalizingly  set  before  her.  The  big 


per  cent  solution  of  bitter  aloes.  The 
wasps  inflicted  some  damage  on  the 
treated  fruit,  but  not  near  as  great  as  in 
the  untreated. 

Our  greatest  trouble  here  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  is  with  the  grape  flea-beetle 
(Haltica  chalybea).  These  parasites  de¬ 
nuded  numbers  of  vines  and  could  only 
be  controlled  in  a  small  measure  by  fre¬ 
quent  dustings  with  hellebore  and  slug- 
shot.  Black  Deaf  40  seemed  to  have  but 
little  effect  on  either  the  larvae  or  the 
mature  beetle.  Dustings  were  made  at 
intervals  of  every  four  days  while  the 
dew  was  yet  on  the  vines  in  the  early 
morning,  preferably  just  after  sunrise. 
The  insects  seem  to  be  most  active  with 
the  coming  of  the  early  morning  heat. 
We  grow  Concord,  Niagara  and  Caco  and 
all  of  the  three  were  subject  alike  to  the 
inroads  of  the  wasps. 

Bagging,  while  rather  expensive  and 
tedious,  we  have  found  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  to  secure  perfect  bunches. 
Our  crop  goes  to  a  select  trade,  both 
from  a  roadside  stand  and  on  special 
order,  and  thus  we  are  permitted  to  use 
paper  bags  because  the  grapes  bring  a 
little  higher  price  than  the  average,  thus 
off-setting  the  additional  cost  and  labor. 
The  grapes  are  immersed  in  chilled  water 
for  a  moment  before  being  placed  on  sale 
to  eliminate  any  trace  of  the  bitter  aloe 
solution.  We  have  also  found  that  plac¬ 
ing  a  pan  with  some  fermented  honey  on 
shelves  in  the  grape  arbors  will  help  to 
relieve  the  inroads  of  the  wasps. 

Bassaic  Co.,  N.  J.  l.  s.  k. 

She;  “The  world  is  full  of  rascals. 
This  morning  the  milkman  gave  me  a  bad 
shilling  for  change.  He;  “Where  is  it, 
my  dear?”  Rhe :  “Oh,  I’ve  already  got 
rid  of  it — luckily  the  butcher  took  it,” — ■ 
London  Review. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Monday  Forenoon. — Well,  we  all 
had  a  busy  day  Sunday  and  a  happy  day, 
too,  because  our  Sunday  school  was  the 
largest  and  best  behaved  we  have  ever 
had,  and  the  church  where  we  were  was 
solid  full.  But  we  started  to  tell  about 
Monday — for  Monday  is  the  minister's 
rest  day,  you  know.  First,  before  get¬ 
ting  up,  the  Parson  phoned  about  going 
to  a  school  with  some  movies  that  we  had 
in  church  the  night  before — some  very 
fine  ones.  Then  once  up  he  had  a  phone 
from  a  girl  down  in  another  town  about 
putting  on  a  play  in  some  place  round 
about — perhaps  at  half  and  half.  Then 
a  reporter  called  him  for  a  statement  on 
the  matter  of  consolidation  of  schools,  and 
about  wliat  he  thought  of  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  schools,  etc.  For  you  see  the 
Parson  is  on  the  school  board.  This 
statement  was  for  publication,  and  came 
out  in  big  headlines  in  the  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion.  Then  a  car  drove  up  and  a  minister 
from  another  town,  a  good  Methodist 
brother,  comes  in  to  talk  about  an  aban¬ 
doned  church  down  his  way,  and  also  to 
get  some  stereopticon  slides — you  see  the 
Parson  owns  about  400  slides.  He  has  a 
little  grandchild  with  him,  and  so  we  have 
to  go  over  and  look  at  the  little  lambs. 
The  forenoon  is  getting  along  now,  but 
here  stops  another  car.  A  man  comes  in 
who  is  making  out  papers  to  get  a  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  loan.  This  is  quite  a  job  and 
the  Parson  notes  that  there  are  only  127 
questions  to  be  answered.  He  gets  this 
man  started  at  his  job  and  then  finishes 
up  with  the  slide  man.  About  this 
time  the  phone  rings  and  a  woman  wants 
to  know  the  address  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
give  her  this  and  'turn  to  this  Federal 
paper,  but  the  man  sees  it  is  a  long  job 
and  he  must  have  more  data,  so  he  con¬ 
cludes  to  go  on  home  and  stop  perhaps 
again  tomorrow.  Then  the  phone  rings 
again  and  a  woman  from  down  county 
tells  about  a  young  mother  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  who  is  very,  very  sick,  and  wonders 
if  the  Parson  could  go  to  see  her.  He 
certainly  will,  for  he  knows  her  well,  and 
in  fact  she  had  the  Parson  marry  her. 
By  this  time  another  woman  phones 
about  a  play  and  the  Parson's  stomach 
phones  about  dinner.  “How  about  some 
of  that  sauerkraut  to  go  with  that  ham 
and  beans?”  said  the  parson  to  Mrs. 
Parson,  and  so  the  forenoon  is  over  with. 

Slicking  Up. — Now  that  Spring  is 
upon  us,  it  is  time  to  slick  up  and  clean 
up.  Some  places  do  look  so  neat  and 
clean  in  the  backyard,  and  it  certainly 
seems  hard  to  keep  the  Parson’s  back¬ 
yard  looking  just  as  good  as  the  front 
yard.  Of  course  it  should  look  that  way, 
for  it  is  the  backyard  that  we  and  our 
children  see,  while  it  is  the  front  yard 
that  the  neighbors  see.  Mrs.  Parson  and 
Sit  came  home  the  other  day  and  they 
made  a  combined  onslaught  on  the  Par¬ 
son.  “Our  fence  down  along  the  road 
here  as  you  come  from  town  certainly 
looks  horrid.  The  posts  are  all  lengths 
and  slant  every  which  way.  “Well  there 
was  something  to  it,  and  she  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  the  gate,  which  to  the  Parson's  eye, 
had  got  to  look  shabby  enough.  So  the 
Parson  planned  a  few  hours  outside  and 


Maple  Sap  Is  Running 


with  Reddie  we  made  one  charge  on  that 
fence.  We  straightened  up  the  posts  and 
sawed  them  off  even.  We  got  a  couple 
of  long  floor  strips  from  the  shed  and 
repaired  that  gate  in  great  shape.  We 
found  some  paint  out  under  the  bench  in 
the  shed  and  put  it  on  the  stove  to  warm 
up  (where  it  nearly  boiled  over  and 
made  Mrs.  Parson  think  her  supper  was 
burning  up).  Charles  arrived  from 
school  and  other  boys  drop  in  for  a  game 
of  ball.  But  the  ball  game  can  wait. 
Reddie,  the  tall  one,  is  in  charge  of  this 
painting  gang  while  the  Parson  saws  off 
posts  down  the  line.  My  goodness,  though, 
what  a  difference  we  made  in  the  looks 
of  that  fence,  and  you  might  say  the 
whole  farm.  The  Parson  has  got  the  saw 
filed  and  now  a  few  more  posts  will  loose 
their  heads  in  the  next  few  davs. 


The  Sugar  Season. — In  lower  picture 
you  see  the  sugar  season  is  about  to  open 
on  the  Parson’s  farm.  Charles  with  his 
assistants — four  in  all — are  “tapping  the 
sugar  place” — two  trees.  One  fellow  is 
behind  the  tree.  The  sap  stood  around 
on  the  kitchen  stove  till  it  got  quite 
thick,  when  it  all  boiled  over  and  on 
Mrs.  Parson’s  arrival  in  the  kitchen  the 
sugar  season  on  this  ranch  came  to  a 
sudden  close.  Its  termination  did  not 
depend,  as  is  generally  the  case,  wholly 
on  the  weather.  Tomorrow  night,  March 
28,  the  Parson  expects  to  go  up  to  the 
real  sugar  place  for  a  few  days.  He  will 
attend  the  big  maple  sugar  party  of  the 
Vermont  Club  in  Hartford  in  the  evening, 
acting  as  toastmaster,  and  then  will  take 
the  “Montrealer”  for  old  Vermont.  It 
ought  to  be  good  sugaring  up  there  next 
week.  It  must  be  pretty  cold  for  it  this 
week.  As  the  Parson  writes  this  it  is 
“blowing  enough  to  blow  your  head  off 
and  cold  enough  to  freeze  your  head  off,” 
as  father  used  to  say. 

Closson  at  Home. — When  the  Parson 
wrote  before,  Closson  was  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  having  just  been  operated  on  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis.  He  was  in  there  for  16  days 
and  is  now  home  recruiting  his  strength. 
The  doctor  was  quite  urgent  in  thinking 
that  he  would  be  just  as  well  off  if  not 
better  in  the  ward  than  in  a  private 
room.  “A  young  fellow  is  quite  apt  to 
feel  especially  homesick  and  lonesome,” 
said  he.  “if  in  a  room  by  himself.”  It 
happened  that  the  same  surgeon  operated 


on  him  as  would  in  a  private  room,  and 
it  certainly  cost' less.  The  whole  bill  for 
operation,  operating  table,  board,  doctors, 
nurses  and  all  was  just  $50  to  a  cent. 

Attended  the  Synagogue. — The  Par¬ 
son  has  been  on  wonderfully  friendly,  and 
he  might  say,  mutually  helpful  relations 
with  a  family  of  Jewish  folks  with  a 
large  family  of  very  fine  children.  Some 
times  he  has  been  up  or  sent  up  a  car 
and  brought  some  of  the  children  down 
to  his  church,  more  especially  to  the 
socials  and  the  movies.  One  time  their 
father  remarked  in  regard  to  their  going 
to  the  synagogue  sometime.  Then  the 
Parson  began  to  chew  the  matter  over  to 
himself.  Why  in  the  world  shouldn’t  he 
take  them  to  the  synagogue  over  in  town 
— eight  miles — as  well  as  to  his  church? 
In  fact,  why  shouldn't  he  be  a  great  deal 
more  ready  to  take  them  to  their  own 
church?  So  the  Parson  made  arrange¬ 
ments  the  other  Sunday  when  the  syna¬ 
gogue  was  giving  a  fine  pageant  on  the 
life  of  Esther  and  went  up  to  the  house 
in  the  big  Buick  and  got  the  mother  and 
seven  children  with  her.  Now  wasn’t 
that  nice  that  they  could  go?  It  had 
been  16  years  since  the  woman  had  been 
to  her  own  kind  of  church.  The  people 
in  town  at  the  synagogue  were  perfectly 
lovely  to  these  people,  and  gave  a  good 
example  of  how  newcomers  could  and 
should  be  treated  in  any  church.  Some¬ 
times  on  Friday  evenings  these  people  have 
service  with  an  English  interpreter,  and 
the  Parson  will  take  the  family  in  to  such 
a  service  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Old-Timers. — When  the  Parson  gets 
time  to  write  a  book  he  will  have  at  least 
two  chapters  on  “Old-Timers  Tales.”  He 
more  than  half  thinks  they  will  be  the 
first  chapters  read  in  the  book.  Cherio 
mentioned  the  “Aged  Preacher  of  Pon- 
sett,”  a  place  near  where  the  Parson 
lives,  as  being  90  years  young  last  Sun¬ 
day,  March  23.  The  Parson  and  Mrs. 
Parson  went  down  and  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  supper  with  him  and  some 
others.  He  has  a  great  stock  of  tales  all 
right.  The  Parson  had  never  heard  be¬ 
fore  how  that  down  in  Old  Black  Rock 
District,  the  teacher  locked  a  fat  boy  out 
of  doors  because  he  acted  so,  and  the  boy 
calmly  climbed  up  a  tree,  got  on  the  roof 
and  sat  down  on  top  of  the  chimney. 
Needless  to  say  the  tables  were  turned, 
teacher  and  scholars  smoked  out,  and 
school  broken  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
He  was  not  turned  out  again. 

“Is  this  Mr.  Frank  Jones’s  house?” 
asked  a  stranger,  wishing  to  see  Mr. 


Jones  as  he  rapped  on  the  door  and  a 
woman  opened  it.  “That’s  a  question 
that  ain’t  never  been  decided  yet,”  she 
snapped,  and  slamed  the  door  in  his 
face. 


Vermont  Notes 

The  year  1930  seems  to  be  trying  to 
distinguish  itself.  Monday,  February  17 
gave  us  the  lowest  temperature  in  12 
years.  It  was  24  degrees  below  zero  here, 
colder  in  some  nearby  localities,  warmer 
in  others,  while  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
the  same  week  were  the  warmest  Febru¬ 
ary  days  recorded  in  many  years,  and 
our  foot  of  snow  vanished  so  sleds  could 
not  be  used  after  the  20th.  The  third 
week  in  March  gave  us  the  heaviest 
rainfall  since  the  flood  of  November  1927, 
and  the  finish  was  the  most  magnificent 
ice-storm  we  ever  beheld.  Every  blade  of 
grass,  weed,  twig  and  tree  was  laden,  all 
the  trees  transformed  into  weeping  varie¬ 
ties,  and  when  the  sun  came  out,  the 
world  glistened  and  glittered  as  never 
before,  in  all  the  prismatic  colors,  and 
the  colors  changing  with  every  breath 
of  wind.  Errol  wished  he  could  take  just 
one  tree  and  put  it  in  cold  storage  to 
look  at. 

Some  sugar  makers  put  out  the  buckets 
in  February  and  had  a  good  run  of  sap, 
making  excellent  syrup  ;  then  there  was  a 
long  vacation  for  the  sugar-makers  and 
every  thing  froze.  Some  orchards  have 
produced  well  and  others  only  a  fair 
quantity,  but  the  quality  is  good.  Perhaps 
prices  may  not  run  quite  as  high  as  last 
year.  Buds  are  not  starting  yet  so  sugar 
making  will  go  on  till  the  maple  buds 
start. 

The  price  of  butterfat  fell  with  a  crash. 
Where  we  send  our  cream  we  received 
in  December  1929,  45.9  cents  per.  lb.  for 
butterfat ;  in  January  1930,  35.5  cents  per 


lb.  In  January  1929  it  was  54.6  cents, 
while  the  milk  plants  have  lowered  the 
price  paid  for  milk,  although  all  the  milk 
producers  were  required  to  prepare  a 
room  for  their  milk  and  some  cooling 
device  last  Fall.  Meats  are  still  high  and 
doubtless  many  ordinary  cows  will  be 
culled  out. 

One  statistician  thinks  that  one  reason 
for  the  drop  in  food  prices  is  that  people 
do  not  eat  as  much  as  they  used  to,  a 
drop  of  about  two-sevenths  of  the  amount 
of  calories.  The  present  craze  for  fashion¬ 
able  slimness  may  be  one  cause,  but  we 
will  most  of  us  agree  that  people  do  not 
work  as  hard  as  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.  brain  versus  brawn,  or  many  forms 
of  hard  muscular  work  is  now  performed 
by  machinery,  so  less  food  is  needed  for 
fuel. 

The  little  50-egg  incubator  is  on  duty 
again  and  a  lady  asked  one  of  the  boys 
how  we  brooded  small  numbers  of  chicks. 
We  have  always  used  a  tub  and  jugs  filled 
with  hot  water,  but  I  confess  her  way 
seems  better.  Get  an  old  barrel  and  cut 
notches  in  opposite  sides  of  the  barrel 
to  hold  a  stick  and  from  this  stick  sus¬ 
pend  a  lighter  lantern  just  as  we  suspend 
hams  for  smoking.  Use  a  new  burner  and 
be  sure  the  lantern  works  perfectly.  Also 
bore  three  or  four  2-in.  holes  in  the  side 
of  the  barrel  to  furnish  air  for  the  lantern. 
Now  place  your  galvanized  tub  on  top 
of  the  barrel,  put  in  some  pieces  of  old 
sacks,  blankets  or  shavings,  then  over 
these  a  few  layers  of  papers  and  when 
warm  it  is  ready  to  brood  those  baby 
chicks.  Haven’t  you  heard  a  little  human 
baby  cry  enough  to  break  your  heart, 
then  toast  its  little  toes  or  wrap  it  in  a 
warmed  flannel  and  the  cries  turn  to 
coos?  She  says  it  works  the  same  with 
chickens.  The  whole  floor  of  the  tub  is 
warm  so  they  sit  down  right  where  they 
are  and  much  crowding  is  avoided.  We 
shall  try  it.  Another  friend  says  by 
hanging  lighted  lanterns  in  the  brooder 
houses  the  chicks  do  not  crowd  as  much. 
Live  and  learn,  that  is  my  motto*. 

Vermont  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


Peonies  for  Cut  Flowers 

Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
culture  of  peonies?  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Peony  as  to  commercial 
value  for  cut  flowers?  .  Which  varieties 
are  best  to  plant  for  that  purpose? 

New  York  mrs.  g.  f.  n. 

Peonies  are  very  largely  used  in  the 
florist  trade.  Enormous  quantities  are 


Fixing  up  the  Gate 


produced  in  Missouri  and  other  Middle 
Western  States,  and  shipped  easti  The 
buds  are  cut  before  the  outside  petals  are 
open,  when  only  just  showing  color,  as 
they  open  in  storage.  They  open  quite 
rapidly  when  placed  in  deep  containers 
of  water  in  the  cellar. 

Peonies  should  be  planted  in  Fall,  the 
last  two  weeks  in  September  being  the 
ideal  time.  A  deep  rich  soil,  with  abun¬ 
dant  moisture,  but  without  stagnant 
water  at  the  root  gives  good  results. 
Ike  following  opinion  as  to  varieties  was 
given  to  a  trade  paper  by  Bertrand  H. 
I  arr  of  Pennsylvania,  when  president  of 
the  American  Peony  Society: 

“To  name  six  or  twelve  varieties  of 
Peonies  that  are  among  the  best  for  anv 
special  purpose  is  easy.  To  say  that  any 
six  or  twelve  are  the  best  is,  in  my 
opinion  impassible,  for  there  are  so  many 
good  varieties  that  any  twelve  which 
might  be  selected  could  be  easily  dupli¬ 
cated  by  other  dozens  that  would  be 
equally  as  good  for  any  purpose,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  newer  varieties,  a  large 
number  of  which  have  not  yet  been  grown 
in  sufficient  quanities  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  them  out  fully  in 
a  commercial  way. 

“So  far  the  list  of  Peonies  used  com¬ 
mercially  to  any  extent  has  been  limited 
to  a  very  small  number  of  varieties : 
Queen  Victoria,  Whitleyi  and  Festiva 
Maxima  for  white ;  Edulis  Superba  and 
Dr.  Bretonneau  (syn.  Lady  Bramwell) 
for  pink ;  Fragrans,  later  pink ;  and  for 
red.  almost  anything  at  all.  Of  this  list. 
Queen  \  ictoria  and  Fragrans,  although 
grown  in  large  quanities  and  considered 
by  many  florists  the  very  best,  are — 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  first  class 
I  eony — among  the  poorest  we  have  ;  their 
only  merit  in  my  opinion  being  that,  they 
ship  well  and  keep  well.  Queen  Victoria', 
after  being  brought  to  the  light,  opens 
at  once,  the  guard  petals  falling  back 
against  the  stem  and  the  crown  opens 
and  falls  down,  disclosing  the  stigmas, 
and  it  presents  a  sorry  sight.  Fragrans 
keeps  and  ships  well,  is  a  good  color  but 
a  very  small,  insignificant  flower.  Festiva 
Maxima,  as  a  bloom,  cannot  be  excelled. 

I  believe  there  are  other  white  varieties, 
however,  that  for  shipping  qualities  are 
its  superior  : — namely  Boule  de  Neige  for 
early  white,  and  Couronne  d’Or  for  late 
white,  I  do  not  think  can  be  surpassed. 

I  he  latter  is  slightly  earlier  than  Marie 
Lemoine.  but  blooms  more  freely,  has 
longer  stems  and  opens  better. 

“For  pink,  Umbellata  Rosea  is  the 
earliest,  of  all,  closely  followed  by  Edulis 
ouperba.  And  so  far,  among  Peonies 
of  low  price  that  can  be  had  in  large 
quanities.  Edulis  Superba,  in  my  opinion, 
stands  at  the  head  for  Memorial  Day 
purposes.  Dr.  Bretonneau  follows  this 
closely  and  is  a  very  good  keeper  and 
shipper  and  lasts  well  in  water.  Modeste 
Guerin  and  General  Bertrand  I  would 
suggest  as  the  next  best  varieties  to 
follow,  and  for  late  light  pink,  Mme. 
Emile  Galle  and  Richardson’s  Grandiflora. 

“There  is  no  good  red  that  blooms  as 
early  as  Festiva  Maxima  and  Edulis 
Superba,  among  the  older  varieties  except 
Rubra  Triumphans,  a  semi-double  variety 
and  soft  flowered.  Aside  from  this  I 
would  suggest  Francois  Ortegat  as  the 
next  earliest.  Medium  early,  and  most 
brilliant  red  is  Felix  Crousse.  For  dark 
red,  Delachei  and  Prince  de  Talindvke.” 


The  Starling’s  Habits 

A  correspondent  desires  to  know  how 
the  .  starling  affects  our  native  birds. 
While  this  unwelcome  alien  has  other 
sins  to  answer  for,  I  make  unrelenting 
war  upon  him  because  of  his  nesting 
habits..  He  is  a  fighter  from  the  word  go. 
He  will  drive  out  any  of  our  inside 
nesting  birds  from  hollow  tree,  or  bird- 
houses  if  he  can  .squeeze  through  the 
entrance.  We  can  safeguard  the  bluebirds, 
the  swallows,  wrens  and  such  small  birds 
by  making  the  entrance  1)4  in.  less.  But 
the  starling  will  drive  out  the  flickers 
and  the  beautiful  and  useful  purple 
Martins  from  house  and  home.  I  shoot 
them  at  any  opportunity,  use  nest  box 
trap,  which  will  catch  either  starling 
or  sparrow.  I  made  a  larger  type  of  wire 
netting  trap  for  the  starling  than  the  one 
that  has  accounted  for  2,500  alien 
sparrows  during  the  past  10  year,Sj  But 
they  are  harder  to  trap  than  the  spar¬ 
rows.  Seven,  years  ago  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  pair  of  flickers  to  nest  here, 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  a  dozen  houses. 
Each  Spring  I  rig  up  a  trap  attachment 
in  March,  which  I  operate  with  a  long 
string  and  so  capture  six  or  eight  pairs 
before  the  flickers  come.  I  have  let  them 
fight  it  out,  but  though  the  flickers  put 
up  a  good  battle  they  are  outclassed  bv 
their  smaller  but  more  active  opponents. 
Two.  years  ago  10  starlings  were  the  un¬ 
witting  instruments  of  their  own  doom. 
There  was  a  short  piece  of  twine  attached 
to  the  little  prop  which  supports  the  slide 
door  and  the  starling  would  go  in  turn 
around,  put  his  head  out  and  thinking 
that  bit  of  string  would  do  for  nesting 
material  would  give  it  a  yank.  Down 
would  come  the  little  door,  and  he  would 
be  a  prisoner  just  the  same  as  when  I 
was  at  the  front  end  of  the  long  string. 

Indian  Orchard,  Mass.  c.  A.  b. 


A  criminal  was  recently  arrested 
through  a  photograph  sent  by  radio  across 
the  Atlantic.  .  A  man  with  a  face  re¬ 
sembling  a  wireless  photograph  of  his 
face  deserves  to  be  arrested.  —  London 
Opinion. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rukal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  BULLETIN  from  Washington  refers  in  general 
terms  to  a  detailed  plan  worked  out  for  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  by  Dr.  John  L.  Coulter  for  the 
reduction  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  as  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  wheat  problem.  The  success  of  the 
plan,  this  bulletin  says,  depends  on  the  diversion  of 
two  million  acres  of  wheat  lauds  to  other  crops  and 
lines  of  production.  This  diversion,  the  bulletin 
says,  is  to  bring  about  greater  production  of  beef 
cattle,  corn,  hogs,  poultry,  dairy  products  and  simi¬ 
lar  industries.  All  of  these  industries,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  beef  cattle,  are  already  struggling 
with  surpluses.  To  divert  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  wheat  producers  into  these  fields  may  give  tem¬ 
porary  relief  to  those  who  are  left  in  the  wheat  terri¬ 
tory,  but  it  will  afford  little  comfort  to  those  who 
are  forced  into  new  enterprises  which  are  already 
lully  occupied,  and  in  which  they  have  no  experi¬ 
ence.  To  dairymen,  poultrymen  and  other  lines  of 
production  it  means  new  hardships,  and  gross  injus¬ 
tice.  This  proposal  is  the  extreme  folly.  Persistent¬ 
ly  pursued  it  would  ruin  every  agricultural  industry 
in  America. 

* 

THIS  is  the  right  time  to  set  asparagus.  Good 
roots  and  good  ground  are  essentials  for  an 
abundant  yield  of  large  stalks.  Rather  deep  setting, 
eight  inches  or  more,  is  desirable  if  the  soil  is  deep, 
otherwise  not.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  getting  the  roots  down  into  the  subsoil  with 
the  hope  of  feeding  them  with  fertilizer  from 
above.  This  will  have  to  be  used  later,  and  freely, 
but  on  the  start  there  must  be  plant  food  under  the 
plants  and  close  to  them  on  the  sides.  Everyone 
does  not  have  this  deep  rich  soil.  In  that  case 
plant  shallow,  common  furrow  depth,  with  the 
crowns  only  just  below  the  surface.  We  have  seen 
good  yields  in  this  way  where  plenty  of  soluble 
fertilizer  was  used  every  year.  The  essential  is 
that  the  plants  must  have  food  to  store  up  the 
strength  that  will  bring  the  Spring  shoots.  There 
are  very  few  situations  where  asparagus  cannot  be 
grown,  provided  it  is  planted  and  handled  in  the 
iv ay  needed  under  the  circumstances. 

* 

AT  THE  leading  livestock  markets  the  trend  in 
prices  to  producers  is  interpreted  by  some  ob¬ 
servers  as  being  generally  downward.  Some  others, 
however,  anticipate  higher  prices  for  high-qualitied 
fat  cattle  early  in  the  Summer.  No  radical  changes 
in  the  market,  up  or  down,  have  occurred  for  several 
weeks.  A  measure  of  stabilization  in  prices  appears 
to  have  taken  place.  Certain  students  of  the  trade 
point  out  that  factors  which  should  advance  prices 
for  fat  cattle,  sheep  (including  lambs)  and  hogs,  are 
outnumbered  by  those  which  tend  to  lower  the  prices. 
In  the  case  of  cattle,  for  example,  they  say  that 
present  light  supplies  favor  higher  prices,  while  low 
markets  for  by-products,  competition  by  cheaper 
foods,  consumer  resistance  to  high  prices  and  the 
condition  of  general  business,  suggest  lower  prices. 
As  to  hogs,  they  say  that  higher  prices  are  indicated 
by  light  stocks  of  hog  products  and  by  light  receipts 
of  hogs  at  the  markets,  while  lower  prices  are  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  low  prices  for  lard,  warmer  weather 
and  unemployment.  Liberal  stocks  of  frozen  mut¬ 
ton,  low  wool  and  pelt  prices  and  increased  receipts 
of  lambs  and  sheep  at  the  markets,  are  mentioned 
as  unfavorable  factors  influencing  the  sheep  market 
at  present.  An  old  cattle  feeder  s  view  of  the  market 
at  any  time  was  that  if  he  raised  his  feeders  or 
didn’t  pay  too  much  for  them,  and  if  he  fattened 
them  himself,  mostly  on  home-grown  feeds,  and  made 
the  best  use  of  the  resulting  manure  on  his  fields 
and  pastures,  he  would  net  a  fair  to  good  profit 


most  of  the  time.  He  often  said  that  he  could  not 
influence  the  market  in  his  own  interest,  but  that 
he  could  control  and  manage  his  own  business  at 
home  so  that  what  the  market  was  going  to  be  would 
not  keep  him  awake  nights. 

* 

AT  THE  hearing  in  Albany  before  the  finance 
committees  of  the  Legislature  on  the  Williams- 
Peters  $100,000,000  farms-to-markets  road  bond  is¬ 
sue  bill,  farmers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  spoke  their 
mind  courteously  but  freely.  They  reminded  the 
legislators  that  they  had  helped  pay  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  bond  issue  to  build  the  State  highways  and  the 
maintenance  of  them.  They  are  now  paying  their 
share  of  the  gasoline  tax,  but  they  do  not  get  equal 
benefits  from  it  because  their  crops  are  embargoed 
on  the  farms  by  impassable  mud  roads.  The  State 
issued  the  bonds  and  built  the  main  highways  with 
the  proceeds,  but  it  now  proposes,  after  years  of  in¬ 
justice  and  waiting,  a  mere  makeshift  for  back 
country  roads.  Bonds,  they  said,  are  proposed  for 
the  comforts  of  prisoners  and  incompetents  which 
could  never  make  any  return  to  the  State.  The 
improvement  of  back  country  roads  would  be  a 
State  asset,  which  would  pay  annual  dividends  for 
all  time.  Their  offer  to  take  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  Governor  through  these  mud 
roads  with  the  warning  that  they  could  not  use 
limousines  was  a  practical  argument  for  their 
proposition. 

* 

IN  AN  eastern  county  a  vendor  of  a  so-called  “ever¬ 
lasting  clover”  recently  sold  some  seed  at  fancy 
prices  to  a  few  men  who  believed  his  story.  Once 
seeded,  the  “new  wonder”  would  last  a  lifetime'  and 
longer.  We  are  informed  that  the  seed  apparently 
was  an  inferior  grade  of  Alfalfa.  Since  Alfalfa  is 
a  perennial,  it  lends  itself,  to  some  extent,  to  this 
kind  of  misrepresentation.  Once  a  stand  of  Alfalfa 
is  obtained,  it  will  last  for  many  years,  in  some 
regions,  without  reseeding.  The  clovers  and  other 
legumes,  however,  do  not  behave  in  this  way.  They 
are  either  annuals,  which  produce  seed  in  the  year 
in  which  they  are  planted,  and  grow  from  seed  only, 
or  they  are  biennials,  which  live  for  two  years  with¬ 
out  reseeding.  The  biennials  produce  seed  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  after  planting.  Occasional  annual  types, 
however,  are  found  in  at  least  one  of  the  biennials. 
In  Alabama  about  ten  years  ago,  an  annual  type  of 
Sweet  clover  was  discovered  in  a  field  of  this  bi¬ 
ennial.  It  was  given  a  name  by  the  discoverer,  and 
exploited  in  the  Midwest,  where  a  number  of 
farmers  grew  it.  Farmers  who  have  grown  Red 
clover  and  some  of  the  other  legumes,  know  that 
many  of  the  plants,  even  when  cut  for  hay,  in  some 
seasons  ripen  and  scatter  seed  in  the  meadows.  The 
seed  may  also  go  practically  mature  with  hay  into 
the  mow  and  be  returned  through  applied  manures 
and  bedding  to  the  land.  The  seeds  of  most  legumes 
are  encased  in  hard,  oily  seed  coats  which  will 
preserve  their  vitality  for  several  years  where  the 
conditions  of  germination  are  unfavorable.  Where 
these  conditions  are  favorable,  they  will  grow, 
whether  planted  on  purpose  or  accidentally.  In 
some  degree,  therefore,  many  legumes  are  “ever¬ 
lasting,”  but  the  “everlasting  clover”  salesman  did 
not  go  into  these  details. 

* 

E  LIKE  the  vigorous  and  businesslike  way 
in  which  Mr.  Winfree,  page  551,  goes  at  the 
garden.  He  shows,  as  have  a  multitude  of  others, 
that  interest  in  garden  work  and  ability  to  handle 
it  successfully  do  not  necessarily  cease  at  three 
score  and  ten,  or  even  fourscore  years.  He  lives  in 
a  locality  where  it  is  possible  to  start  early  and 
continue  long,  so  that  the  amount  of  good  things  to 
eat  from  a  fair-sized  piece  of  ground  is  quite  sur¬ 
prising.  And  there  is  something  about  the  touch 
and  talk  of  Mother  Earth  wonderfully  satisfying  to 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  spirit  to  appreciate 
such  things. 

* 

POTATO  markets  have  reflected  closely  the  hap¬ 
penings  three  years  ago  in  1927.  Production, 
shipments  and  prices  were  much  the  same  both  sea¬ 
sons  and  then  came  the  late  Spring  rise  within  a 
week  or  two  of  the  same  time  as  in  1927,  and  start¬ 
ing  from  similar  causes.  Weather  conditions  in 
March  cut  the  new  crop  about  one-third  in  Florida 
and  hurt  or  delayed  other  potato  sections  in  the 
South.  Only  about  enough  old  potatoes  were  re¬ 
ported  left  to  meet  ordinary  conditions,  say  20,000 
cars  or  at  most  25,000  on  April  1.  Prospects  of  a 
longer  market  season  resulting  from  the  situation 
in  the  South,  started  active  buying  of  old  potatoes, 
with  a  price  jump  of  25  cents  a  bushel  in  some  pro¬ 


ducing  sections.  The  Spring  rise,  now  as  in  1927, 
applies  to  about  17,000  carloads,  besides  as  many 
more  potatoes  sold  in  local  markets,  that  is,  if  the 
rise  holds  until  old  potatoes  are  gone.  It  was  a  nice 
little  ending  for  the  market  season,  only  it  may  cause 
some  growers  to  plant  more  acres.  That  might  be 
unfortunate,  since  even  the  acreage  of  last  year 
would  have  brought  a  heavy  supply  of  potatoes,  but 
for  the  dry  weather  in  the  Middle  West.  Since  the 
Spring  holdings  of  apples  comprised  fully  the  aver¬ 
age  quantity  of  western  boxed  fruit,  while  the  com¬ 
bined  holdings  in  barrels  and  baskets  were  15  per 
cent  below  the  five-year  average,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  majority  of  price  gains  near  the  end  of  the 
season  will  apply  to  the  eastern  type  of  apples.  Re¬ 
cent  market  tendencies  have  been  slightly  upward 
on  the  best  fruit. 

* 

What  becomes  of  all  the  money? 

II1S  is  from  ihe  letter  of  a  reader  who  refers  to 
the  enormous  amounts  raised  by  taxation  of  one 
form  or  other.  It  is  a  good  question,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  a  reasonable  one  for  taxpayers  to  ask  those 
who  are  handling  the  machinery  of  government 
which  raises  and  spends  the  money.  The  question 
should  not  be  general,  but  definite  and  specific,  asked 
of  individuals  directly  connected  with  the  matter  in 
mind,  and  may  well  begin — like  charity — near  home. 
The  road  commissioner,  township  supervisor  or  free¬ 
holder,  going  on  to  members  of  legislatures,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress,  and  heads  of  bureaus.  The 
time  to  discuss  and  find  out  “what  becomes  of  all 
the  money”  is  while  it  is  going,  and  not  after  it  is 
a  matter  of  cold  statistics,  so  locked  up  in  reports 
that  only  an  expert  accountant  can  sort  it  out.  Yes, 
taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know  whether  the  money 
is  wisely  spent.  Our  inquirer,  first  quoted,  has 
asked  something  that  is  worth  finding  out — not  in 
an  annual  report,  but  as  we  go  along. 

* 

WHAT  is  the  most  important  or  most  helpful 
thing  in  your  farm  life  and  progress?  We 
who  are  close  to  the  farm  know  the  need  of 
social  and  economic  justice— the  wrongs  in  taxa¬ 
tion  or  political  matters — yet  these  are  not  the 
greatest  things  in  life.  This  year  of  1930  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  gateway  to  some  world  changes  that 
may  be  felt  in  every  home  in  town  and  country. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary 
for  the  farmer  to  plan  his  work,  not.  only  for  this 
season,  but  for  seasons  ahead,  and  to  plan  his  think¬ 
ing,  too,  that  he  may  be  mentally  adjusted  to  the 
changes  that  are  coming.  As  the  foundation  of  such 
adjustment,  we  may  well  consider  what  our  in¬ 
dividual  surroundings  offer,  what  troubles  or  an¬ 
noyances  may  be  adjusted  by  individual  effort,  and 
what  our  present  mode  of  living  offers  in  comfort  or 
security.  As  a  home  as  well  as  a  business  the  farm 
offers  great  possibilities. 


Brevities 

South  Africa  ships  about  10,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  yearly. 

Our  exports  for  last  year  were  $5,241,000,000,  the 
largest  since  1920. 

Wisconsin  is  expected  to  have  123,000  acres  in 
canning  peas  this  year. 

Here  is  some  more  good  news — they  have  found 
vitamins  in  watermelons, 

A  real  “boiled  dinner”  is  great  forage  to  stand  by 
one  on  a  busy  afternoon. 

We  heard  “peepers”  in  the  low  ground  this  morn¬ 
ing,  so  Spring  is  here  for  certain. 

A  drygoods  store  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  recently  displayed 
70  miles  of  cotton  goods  in  a  special  cotton  promotion. 

Red  cabbage  is  raised  by  few.  It  is  worth  trying, 
having  a  little  different  flavor,  as  well  as  being  attrac¬ 
tive  in  pickling. 

Seven  times  the  average  annual  income  from  an  or¬ 
chard  or  vineyard  as  a  basis  of  value,  page  528.  How 
would  that  usually  work  out? 

Apple  production  in  this  country  for  1929  was  87,- 
000,000  bushels  commercial  stock.  This  was  10,000,000 
bushels  under  10-year  average. 

The  suggestion,  on  page  528,  that  peach  buds  may 
suffer  more  from  Winter  injury  where  the  orchard  is 
poorly  fertilized,  is  worth  thinking  over. 

“Kiln-dried  clear  Oregon  doors,”  were  among  the 
building  materials  advertised  by  a  firm  at  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa.  Those  tall  trees  travel  far. 

Black  Sea  shipments  of  grain  from  Russia  during  a 
recent  week  wrere:  Wheat,  512.000  bushels;  corn,  136,- 
000 ;  barley,  66,000 ;  oats,  260,000 ;  rye,  162,000  bushels. 

The  water  hyacinth,  Eichhornia  speciosa,  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  aquatic  plant,  but  a  nuisance  when  it  runs  wild. 
Navigable  streams  have  been  blocked  by  it  in  both 
Florida  and  Australia.  Its  original  home  is  Brazil. 

Australia  has  just  announced  the  imposition  of  a 
50  per  cent  supertax  on  luxury  imports.  Among  arti¬ 
cles  affected  are  gramophones  and  records,  automobiles, 
motorcycles  and  rubber  boots. 
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The  Rural  School  Situation 

THE  essence  of  the  rural  school  dispute  is  this : 

Shall  the  patrons  of  rural  schools  have  the  legal 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  either  to  close  their 
present  school  and  join  a  consolidated  school,  or  to 
remain  out  of  the  consolidated  project  and  continue 
the  local  school?  The  friends  of  the  rural  schools 
demand  that  the  patrons  of  the  rural  schools  be 
given  the  legal  right  to  decide  that  question  for 
themselves.  The  proponents  of  the  consolidation  of 
all  rural  schools  persistently  oppose  a  change  in  the 
law  to  safeguard  rural  school  patrons  in  this  right. 
While  professing  friendship  for  the  rural  school, 
and  denying  that  they  want  to  force  consolidation 
on  unwilling  districts,  they  persist  in  laws  which 
deny  farmers  the  legal  right  to  decide  the  question 
tor  themselves.  The  old  law  gave  the  superintendent 
of  school  the  initiative  in  the  consolidation  of  vil¬ 
lage  schools  with  rural  districts,  and  where  the  vil¬ 
lage  could  muster  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  to  be  consolidated  the  rural  districts  could 
be  and  were  forced  into  the  consolidation  by  the 
larger  village  vote. 

The  Webb-Rice  bill  recently  signed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt  continues  the  injustice  of  the  old  law.  It 
merely  gives  a  rural  district  the  privilege  of  pro¬ 
testing  to  a  county  judge.  The  judge  is  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  from  outside  the  district,  and 
this  committee  of  three  strangers  are  to  have  the 
power  of  deciding  for  the  rural  district  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  patrons  of  that  district  should  have 
the  legal  right  to  decide  for  themselves.  The  mod¬ 
ern  bureaucratic  contention  is  that  farmers  are  not 
qualified  to  decide  for  themselves  what  is  good  for 
them,  and  consequently  must  submit  their  problems 
to  others  for  wise  decision.  The  Webb-Rice  bill 
can  be  defended  on  no  other  theory.  If  farmers  and 
their  wives  living  in  these  rural  districts,  paying- 
taxes  to  educate  their  own  children  under  their  own 
direction  and  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the 
problem,  are  not  capable  of  deciding  this  rural 
school  question  for  themselves,  there  may  be  reason 
l'or  debate  on  this  new  law,  but  if  these  rural  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  information  and  the  capacity  to  decide 
for  themselves,  then  the  Webb-Rice  bill  or  any  other 
law  that  deprived  them  of  that  privilege  is  a  rank 
invasion  of  their  intrinsic  rights.  Even  if  it  were 
conceded — and  it  is  not — that  others  were  better 
qualified,  we  would  yet  contend  that  the  moral  and 
natural  right,  belonged  to  the  rural  people,  and  if 
safeguarded  in  these  rights  by  legal  authority  they 
would  increase  their  capacity  by  practice  and  make 
a  better  job  of  it  than  others  would  do  for  them. 

If  the  partisans  of  consolidation  would  be  candid, 
this  rural  school  question  could  be  discussed  with¬ 
out  confusion.  Former  Governor  Smith  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  purpose  was  to  do  away  with  the 
one-room  rural  school.  Governor  Roosevelt  is 
quoted  recently  as  saying  that  the  days  of  the  one- 
room  rural  school  are  numbered.  Superintendent 
Graves  has  been  quoted  in  similar  language.  It  is 
only  those  in  constant  touch  with  country  people 
who  resort  to  hypocrisy  and  pretense  to  avoid  the 
straight  and  simple  issue  which  they  dare  not  dis¬ 
cuss  on  its  merits  in  any  rural  community.  That 
question  is,  “Shall  the  legal  right  to  decide  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  a  rural  school  for  themselves  be  denied  to 
its  patrons?” 


New  York  Canals  in  Headlines 

THE  Chief  of  Army  Engineers  has  recommended 
to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  empowered  to  ac¬ 
cept  from  the  State  of  New  York  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  Oswego  Canal,  and  then  to  maintain  and  op¬ 
erate  them  as  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
The  canals  would  be  links  in  the  Great  Lakes-Hud- 
son  River  Waterway.  The  Army  engineers’  report 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  July  13  last, 
asking  for  their  views  on  the  cost  and  advisability 
of  deepening  the  channel  of  the  canal  from  the 
Tonawandas  to  Albany,  and  from  Oswego  to  Oneida 
Lake,  to  a  depth  of  14  feet,  and  giving  the  proper 
elevation  to  the  bridges  or  substitute  tunnels  for 
existing  bridges.  The  House  committee  has  adopted 
the  report,  but  specified  that  the  channel  be  deepened 
to  13  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  during  construction,  is  $26,906,210,  and 
the  estimated  annual  increase  in  charges  $1,351,248. 

The  report  states  that  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals 
have  a  capacity  of  6,800,000  tons,  and  that  freight 
moving  through  them  is  increasing,  and  should  be 
7,500,000  tons  by  1938.  The  State  of  New  York  has 
already  expended  $146,000,000  on  this  waterway. 
Half  of  the  traffic  moving  over  it  is  interstate  and 
foreign.  There  is  no  existing  legal  authorization 


for  the  transfer  of  the  canals  to  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Albany  the  legislative  leaders,  according 
to  Senator  John  Knight,  favor  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  to  surrender  the  State  Barge  Canal  to 
the  Federal  government,  if  an  agreement  with  the 
Federal  authorities  can  be  reached.  Gov.  Roose¬ 
velt,  in  a  message  has  urged  the  Legislature  to  name 
a  commission  to  co-operate  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  State  government  in  negotiating  with  the 
Federal  authorities.  The  passage  of  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution  now  to  authorize  the  tx-ans- 
fer  of  the  canal  would  save  two  years  in  the  pro- 
cedure,  as  an  amendment  must  be  approved  by  two 
Legislatures  before  it  can  be  approved  by  the  people 
and  become  valid. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  has  approved 
appropriations  for  work  on  rivers  and  harbors 
throughout  the  country  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,- 
000.  The  expenditures  recommended  for  New  York 
State  include  $44,000  for  Port  Chester ;  $720,000  for 
the  main  Hudson  River  project ;  $50,000  for  Milton 
Harbor ;  $63,000  for  Manhasset  Bay ;  $46,000  for 
New  York  Harbor  anchorage ;  $99,000  for  Port  Jef¬ 
ferson  Harbor,  and  $169,000  for  the  Hudson  below 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Another  Big  Merger  Under  Way 

IT  seems  probable  that  during  the  year  the  largest 
public  utility  system  in  the  United  States  will  be 
formed  by  the  merger  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of 
New  York  and  the  Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corpora- 
tion.  It  would  link  hydroelectric  systems  up-State  to 
steam  plants  in  the  city  area.  The  possibility  of 
harnessing  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  the  next  10 
years  may  be  a  factor  in  the  merger.  It  is  said  that 
if  an  abundant  supply  of  water-generated  electricity 
to  New  York  City  in  “flood”  months  can  be  provided, 
with  prospects  of  St.  Lawrence  power  to  replace  in 
up-State  regions  the  current  transmitted  from  less 
distant  waterpower  sites,  there  will  be  no  engineer¬ 
ing  handicaps  in  the  way  of  the  merger.  Sponsors 
of  the  merger  say  that  such  an  interconnection  would 
permit  a  lowering  of  electric  rates  in  New  York. 

The  $2,000,000,000  system  formed  by  the  merger 
wrould  have  the  largest  interconnected  power  load  in 
the  world.  It  would  have  an  annual  output  of  10,- 
000,000,000  kilowatt  hours.  New  York  State  al¬ 
ready  produces  15  per  cent  of  the  total  electricity 
generated  in  the  United  States.  In  a  statement  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Law,  the  head  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co., 
said  that  the  tw-o  sections  of  the  State  should  be 
electrically  interconnected,  regardless  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  additional  hydro  plants,  and  that  if 
St.  Lawrence  River  power  is  developed,  this  also 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  intercon¬ 
nected  system  of  all  the  utilities  in  the  State.  This, 
he  said,  would  lead  to  a  minimum  cost  of  power  for 
the  State. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  March,  1930 


, - 10 -qt.  Units - ^ 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 2,262,002  108,279  25,938 

New  Jex-sey  .  101,260  1,898 

Pennsylvania  .  397.407  21,923  5,303 

Vermont  .  87,651  6,330 

Connecticut  .  19,100  668 

Massachusetts  .  7,587  908 

Maryland  .  14,012  570  ... 

Canada  .  1,948  1,897 

Wisconsin  .  ...  1,202 

Minnesota  .  ...  790 

Ohio  .  ...  2,875 

Tennessee  .  ...  1,407 

Delaware  .  1,449  ...  ... 

Michigan  .  ...  406 


Total,  March,  1930.. .  .2,892,416  149,153  31,241 


March,  1929  . 2,878,214  149,093  33,827 

March,  1928  .  2,934,993  136,715  32,382 


New  York  furnished  78.2  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
72.5  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  March,  1930. 


Peak  Products  Company  Sold 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  plants  and  business  of  the  Peak 
Product  Company,  Inc.  In  all  there  were  11  coun¬ 
try  plants,  five  of  which  were  processing  and  ship¬ 
ping  plants  located  at  Sherman,  Kennedy  and  Cherry 
Creek  in  Chautauqua  County ;  North  Collins,  Erie 
County ;  and  East  Otto,  in  Cattaraugus  County.  The 
other  six  were  receiving  plants,  some  of  which  are 
to  be  closed.  This  business  has  been  developed  by 
Earl  Bellinger,  whose  serious  illness  has  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  management  of 
the  business. 


Straight  Talk  About  Roads 

Not  being  a  statistician,  I  am  unable  to  even  guess 
at  the  amount  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  contributed 
by  the  dirt  roads  communities  of  New  York  State  to  the 
benefit  of  other  sections,  but  I  would  like  to  gamble  a 
fair  amount  that  it  is  more  than  enough  to  take  care 
of  evex-y  dirt  road  if  it  were  faii-ly  apportioned.  Out¬ 
side  of  x’oad  maintenance,  the  farmer  i-eceives  little 
benefit  from  the  taxes  he  pays.  Then  why  should  he 
sit  passive  while  millions  of  dollars  are  spent — lai-gely 
on  “tourist”  highways? 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  any  time  he  likes,  the 
farmer  can  end  this  grossly  one-sided  system.  Local 
“party”  politics  are  a  remnant  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Let 
the  farmer  ask  himself  before  he  votes,  let  him  put  the 
same  question  to  his  “party”  candidate,  “Why  should 
1  eontinxxe  to  pay  taxes  without  the  slightest  l-epre- 
sentation  of  my  interests  in  this,  one  of  the  most  ui-g- 
ent  of  all  my  problems?”  Let  him  demand  that  his 
candidate  pledge  himself  to  a  real  program  of  road  re¬ 
lief  for  the  farmer.  Let  every  Grange,  evex-y  associa¬ 
tion  of  farmers,  every  village  that  depends  on  farm 
trade,  be  forced  into  line  by  iri*esistible  public  opinion. 
In  one  session  our  Legislature  could  settle  the  whole 
matter  and  end,  once  for  all,  this  monstrous  injustice  to 
our  farming  community.  The  job  is  up  to  us  to  fight 
for  our  rights. 

The  curse  of  our  roads  system  has  been  that  it  has 
been  largely  dominated  by  “peanut  politics”  of  the  poor¬ 
est  kind.  Road  planning  and  road  building  are  the 
task  of  men  trained  to  the  work.  How  many  of  our 
“commissioners”  could  measure  up  to  this  standard? 
The  fact  is  that  our  entire  road  machinery  is  a  century 
behind  the  times,  and  needs  scrapping.  Electing  a  man 
to  so  important  a  job  that  because  he  is  a  good  fellow 
or  'a  good  party  hack,  or  because  lie  needs  the  money, 
won’t  get  us  anywhere.  It  hasn’t  done  so  up  to  now, 
so  why  perpetuate  the  abuse,  as  we  do  whenever  we 
vote  the  “regular”  ticket? 

With  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  and  are  being 
expended  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  majority  of 
farms  should  not  have  a  decent  outlet  to  civilization. 
When  we  add  to  our  taxes  the  loss  of  time,  the  wear 
and  tear  on  cars,  trucks  and  teams — and  don’t  forget 
that  it  takes  more  gas  to  plow  through  one  mile  of  mud 
than  to  go  10  miles  on  a  hard  road — the  loss  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  children  of  social  and  church  privileges 
through  our  compulsory  isolation,  the  bill  we  have  to 
collect  far  outweighs  the  demands  of  the  tourist  for 
“60-mile-an-hour”  boulevards  whereon  he  may  take  his 
pleasure. 

Let  every  farm  community  form  an  association  for 
this  pui-pose.  In  my  own  town  we  already  are  doing 
good  work,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  help  other  com¬ 
munities  to  do  likewise.  The  Mohawk  Valley  Towns 
Association  whose  executive  secretary  is  Charles  H. 
Scheneh,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  is  a  model  for  all  similar 
associations.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  farm  family 
shoiild  not  get  busy  and  help  build  up  a  similar  asso¬ 
ciation,  so  that  later  on  we  may  get  together  and  sup¬ 
port  one  another.  I  say  “family”  advisedly,  because 
this  road  problem  is  one  that  concerns  the  children  even 
more  than  the  parents.  To  take  my  own  case.  The 

school  bus  is  supposed  to  carry  my  children  to  and 

from  the  village  school.  In  fact  our  own  school  dis¬ 
tinct  was  “consolidated”  to  force  us  to  do  so.  But 

owing  to  the  filthy  state  of  the  roads,  the  bus  has  been 
forced  to  wait  at  the  highway,  and  the  children  had  to 
walk  through  mud,  impassable  to  any  wheeled  vehicle, 
for  over  a  mile.  And  yet,  in  'the  past  10  years,  my 
taxes  have  nearly  quadrupled,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gas  tax. 

Make  no  mistake.  This  is  a  problem  farmers  must 
make  their  own  fight  upon.  Let  us  for  once  forget 
petty  local  prejudices  and  “party”  labels.  Let  us  pull 
together  and  look  more  after  our  own  interests.  Let  us 
demand  a  thorough  modernization  of  the  highway  laws 
upon  rational  lines.  Let  us  insist  that  “graft”  roads 
and  political  favors  have  no  place  in  this  vitally  im¬ 
portant  question.  Local  administration  of  our  high¬ 
ways  has  so  far  proved  a  pitiful  failure.  It  is  time  to 
start  a  thorough  reorganization  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanner,  do  your  own  thinking.  The 
job  is  up  to  yoxi  or  nobody.  If  you  really  want  decent 
dirt  roads  get  out  and  fight.  austen  bolaai. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  Southeastern  Ohio 

March  came  in  very  i-ough  and  is  still  cold,  with  a 
raw  wind  most  of  the  time.  It  is  ideal  weather  to 
plow,  cool  in  daytime  and  freezing  most  every  night. 
Many  people  are  plowing.  I  believe  the  acreage  plowed 
this  Spring  will  be  up  to  normal  or  a  little  above. 

Peaches  are  practically  all  killed  in  this  vicinity, 
Red  Bird  and  Lemon  Fx-ee  coming  through  best  of  any. 
I  was  talking  to  a  peach  grower  from  the  Northern 
Ohio  peach  belt  and  he  says  the  peaches  are  almost 
all  killed  there;  reports  from  Southern  Ohio  are  the 
same.  Prospects  for  apple  crop  look  good  at  present, 
but  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  killed  yet. 

Sound  sorted  corn  is  selling  for  90c  and  $1  per 
bushel,  some  are  delivering  good  corn  for  90c.  Wheat 
has  been  keeping  close  to  the  dollar  mark,  has  been 
down  to  90c,  Potato  market  seems  to  be  a  little  easiei-. 
Grocers  are  paying  $1.50  to  $1.75  at  present.  Apples 
are  scarce  and  high,  one  grocer  told  me  he  was  paying 
$2.50  to  $2.75  and  the  apples  were  not  extra  good  at 
that.  Eggs  are  bringing  20  to  21c;  cream,  32  to  35c; 
heavy  chickens  as  high  as  25c.  Home-grown  clover 
seed  is  selling  mostly  at  $10. 

Some  flocks  are  lambing  at  present ;  most  of  them 
will  not  commence  until  April  1  to  15,  and  some  not 
until  May  1. 

Most  dirt  roads  are  passable  at  present.  Ohio  is 
getting  ready  for  one  of  the  largest  road-building  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  history  of  the  State,  made  possible  by  our 
gasoline  tax.  I  think  this  is  the  fairest  and  best  way 
to  keep  the  i-oads  up,  as  the  man  who  uses  them  pays 
for  them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he  uses  them.  On 
Ohio’s  main-traveled  roads  in  the  touring  season  it 
seems  that  almost  half  of  the  cars  are  from  other 
States.  We  were  down  in  West  Virginia  for  a  week 
last  year  and  found  almost  the  same  conditions  there. 
I  think  a  State  that  does  not  have  a  gasoline  tax  is 
losing  a  lot  of  good  road  money.  r.  s. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Vision  of  Belshazzar 

The  king  was  on  his  throne, 

The  satraps  thronged  the  hall ; 

A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 
O’er  that  high  festival ; 

A  thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deemed  divine — 

Jehovah’s  vessels  hold 

The  godless  heathen’s  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall. 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 

Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand  ; 

The  fingers  of  a  man — 

A  solitary  hand 

Along  the  letters  ran 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw  and  shook 
And  hade  no  more  rejoice, 

All  bloodless  waxed  his  look 
And  tremulous  his  voice : 

“Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 

And  exponnd  the  words  of  fear, 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.’ 

Chaldea’s  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 

And  the  unknown  letters  stood 
Untold  and  awful  still. 

And  Babel’s  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore, 

But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw,  but  knew  no  more. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 

He  heard  the  king’s  command- 
lie  saw  that  writing’s  truth. 

The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

The  prophecy  in  view, 

He  read  it  on  that  night — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true ! 

“Belshazzar’s  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  passed  away. 

He,  in  the  balance  weighed. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay  ; 

The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy,  the  stone ; 

The  Mede  is  at  his  gate! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  .  ' 

— Lord  Byron. 

* 

A  Painter  tells  us,  before  painting 
furniture  with  enamel,  to  wipe  it  all 


something  on  the  hoitrs  off  of  my  nurse. 

One  girl  who  was  on  at  night  taught 
me  to  play  solitaire.  That  had  always 
seemed  as  near  nothing  as  anything  I 
could  think  of,  but  I  have  learned  it  is 
a  fine  way  to  pass  a  little  time  when 
one  is  tired  of  reading.  Another  case  of 
live  and  learn,  I  suppose. 

Those  windows  in  my  room  were  a  joy 
to  me.  From  one  I  could  see  the  trees, 
and  when  sitting  up  the  street  and 
children  at  play  on  the  nearby  school 
grounds.  One  has  to  love  trees  as  I  do 
to  understand  what  those  trees  meant  to 
me  both  day  and  night.  I  was  there  four 
weeks,  and  if  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family 
must  spend  some  time  in  the  hospital  they 
could  not  find  a  better  place  to  be  than 
ours,  but  in  spite  of  all  that,  you  may  all 
be  sure  that  Wyndhurst  looked  better 
than  ever  before  to  me  on  the  day  when 
I  came  home. 

Some  way  it  got  about  the  hopsital  that 
I  read  palms,  and  I  had  a  number  of 
callers  after  that.  Some  students  would 
run  in  and  say  “Will  you  do  something 
for  me?”  I  was  only  sorry  that  I  did  not 
remember  more  about  the  dines,  so  I  could 
tell  them  more.  No  doubt  there  is  nothing 
to  this  palm  reading,  but  there  surely  is 
a  great  difference  in  palms,  and  I  do 
enjoy  looking  at  them. 

One  thing  I  could  not  get  used  to  was 
the  water  in  town.  They  put  chemicals 
in  it,  and  the  chlorine  was  too  strong  for 
me  so  Sister-One  carried  me  water  for 
all  that  long  month.  Oh.  I  am  a  spoiled 
person  by  this  time,  I'll  tell  the  world  ! 

I  want  to  plant  some  raspberries  and 
a  few  grapevines  this  Spring.  We  have 
both,  but  the  plants  are  getting  old,  and 
I  think  we  need  more.  At  last  my  straw¬ 


Washington’s  Birthday  comes  around  we 
will  get  something  like  this.  “George 
Washington  will  be  heard  on  the  air 
from — to — o’clock.”  Well,  I  must  not  let 
myself  run  on,  but  this  does  not  seem 
any  more  unlikely  to  us  than  it  would  to 
Washington  to  have  been  told  that  in 
1930  we  would  be  hearing  the  King  of 
England  talk  here  in  America. 

The  Grange  has  started  to  get  up  a 
plan  for  the  drama  contest.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  on  the  play  and  now  to  find  just  the 
correct  characters  is  the  question.  The 
contest  comes  off  in  about  a  month,  so 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  time  to  think 
about  it. 

We  expect  to  have  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Farmers’  Club  here  at  Wyndhurst, 
and  I  am  trying  to  think  of  something 
very  good  and  interesting  to  have  for  the 
program.  Each  family  has  a  meeting  of 
the  club  once  in  two  years,  and  our  last 
meeting  was  in  May,  1928.  Whole 
families  come  from  the  very  small  to  the 
heads  of  the  house,  so  we  must  try  to 
have  something  to  interest  all. 

Teck  has  gone  to  sleep  and  I  think 
both  he  and  Sister  One  think  it  is  time 
to  stop  writing  and  go  to  bed.  Teck  has 
been  a  busy  dog  all  Winter,  as  he  has 
to  take  each  one  of  the  family  for  a  walk, 
and  well  does  he  know  the  hours  when 
these  walks  are  taken. 

THE  EX-TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST 


Food  Notes  from  a 
Sanatorium 

Surely  there  are  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  who  will  be  interested  in  a  few 
food  suggestions  from  a  hospital  and 


over  with  naphtha.  This  will  make  the 
paint  go  on  smoothly. 

If  you  wish  to  enamel  the  interior  of 
an  icebox  with  galvanized  finish,  first 
wash  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water, 
and  then  with  diluted  vinegar.  This  re¬ 
moves  the  rather  greasy  finish  .  of  the 
galvanized  metal,  so  that  the  paint  will 
flow  on  evenly. 

One  of  our  friends  searching  the  attic 
for  forgotten  treasures,  came  upon  a  pair 
of  carriage  lamps  of  50  years  ago,  but 
still  in  excellent  condition.  She  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  their  graceful  shape  and 
bright  reflectors,  and  decided  at  once  that 
they  are  to  electrified  and  used  outside 
as  "porch  lights.  No  doubt  such  lamps 
will  make  their  appearance  in  antique 
shops  a.s  time  goes  on.  The  idea  of  using 
these  lamps  for  electric  light  is  a  good 
one,  and  these  old  fixtures  should  be 
stored  carefully,  rather  than  junked. 


Saw-tooth  Quilt  Design.  Upon  first  thought  this  quilt  looks  very  difficult,  hut  it  is 
quite  simple.  The  quilt  shown  in  the  picture  was  made  of  blue  and  white.  It  is 
made  from  a  very  old  quilt,  and  quilted  in  the  feather  design.  It  requires  3%  yards 
of  the  colored  material  for  the  quilt.  Price  of  pattern,  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wyndhurst  Happenings 

I  have  had  a  new  kind  of  experience 
luring  the  past  Winter  which  was 
mending  a  month  in  'the  hospital.  It  is 
nanv  years  since  I  had  spent  more  than 

day  in  bed,  and  as  I  tell  Sister  One 
f  never  was  ill  enough  to  have  flowers 
;ent  me,  hence  I  had  new  experiences  all 
he  time  I  went  to  the  hospital  on 
December  30,  as  I  had  promised  to  go 
ifter  Christmas.  The  next  day  I  was  one 
if  the  actors  in  a  drama  which  took 
dace  in  the  operating  room.  I  have  never 
nade  up  my  mind  who  wra.s  the  star  ot 
-bis  drama,  but  I  am  sure  I  had  a  very 
m  port  a  lit  part.  I  had  the  newer  novocain 
u  place  of  ether.  This  does  not  put  one 
-o  sleep,  only  makes  it  impossible  to  move 
ind  deadens  all  pain.  For  the  two  hours 
hat  I  was  in  the  operating  room  1  knew 
ill  that  w7as  going  om  had  water  when 
aiy  mouth  was  dry,  and  was  taken  back 
:o  my  room  as  far  a.s  one  could  see  just 

^If  ^ne^must  be  in  the  .  hospital  she 
•ould  not  have  better  conditions  than  I 
iiad.  A  pleasant  room  with  three  windows, 
i  doctor  who  has  known  me  for  years 
md  a  nurse  who  did  her  work  well  but 
never  tried  to  “boss'”  but  was  always 
pleasant,  and  who  did  not  want  to  talk 
when  I  did  not.  She  could  sit  down  and 
read  by  the  hour  and  let  me  do  the  same. 
Then  the  hall  nurses  when  they  came  in 
were  always  so  willing  to  do  what  I 
might  want,  and  I  was  sure  to  want 


berry  bed  is  to  come  to  pass.  I  ordered 
the  plants  last  Fall  to  be  sure  I  got  them 
this  season.  I  may  have  more  to  say 
about  them  another  time. 

Our  home  plants  are  doing  pretty  well 
now.  I  let  them  stay  out  too  long  last 
Fall  and  froze  them  .somewhat.  I  lost  two 
or  three,  but  now  they  are  looking  better. 
I  got  a  number  of  beautiful  plants  in  the 
hospital,  and  every  one  of  them  came 
home  with  me,  even  if  they  did  not  look 
very  well  after  several  weeks  of  hospital 
life.  They  are  picking  up  here  and  are 
going  to  make  fine  members  of  the 
Wyndhurst  house  plants.  We  have  some 
beautiful  bulbs  in  bloom  at  present  and 
more  coming  on. 

We  have  a  new  cow.  I  seem  to  be 
always  .saying  that,  but  the  fine  one  we 
got  last  Summer  went  out  one  morning 
seeming  well,  and  was  dead  by  10  o  clock. 
A  wire  was  found  in  her  heart.  We  were 
told  she  might  have  eaten  it  a  year  before. 
I  do  hope  this  one  has  been  fed  on  better 
kind  of  cow  feed,  but  I  suppose  time  will 
tell. 

The  chickens  have  given  us  .some  eggs 
all  Winter  long,  but  not  enough  for 
our  family,  so  we  have  had  to  buy  both 
eggs  and  chickens.  I  hope  to  raise  a  good 
many  this  coming  Summer.  Bobbie,  the 
gray  cat,  has  proven  the  best  rat-trap  wre 
have  had.  I  went  out  to  feed  him  one 
day  and  he  came  out  of  the  stable  with  a 
big  rat  in  his  mouth.  Here  is  a  good  cat 
story  which  is  'true,  however  one  may 
explain  it.  I  said  to  Bobbie  one  day  when 
I  was  feeding  him  that  I  did  hope  I  was 
not  giving  him  so  much  to  eat  that  he 
was  not  hunting  any  more  rats.  The 
next  day  when  I  went  out  with  his  meal 
he  had  a  big  rat  laid  up  by  his  plate. 
How  is  that ! 

The  Friendly  One  has  been  troubled 
with  her  old  enemy,  the  rheumatism,  this 
Winter  and  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
getting  about.  It  causes  her  to  use  two 
canes  and  makes  it  hard  for  her  to  sew. 
This  is  surely  one  of  the  very  meanest 
things  which  people  get,  and  the  doctors 
have  not  learned  to  cut  it  out  as  yet. 

The  Wyndhurst  family  has  enjoyed  a 
new  electric  radio  this  Winter.  It  almost 
makes  one  feel  weird  to  hear  “This  is 
London  speaking”  and  then  to  have  some¬ 
one  go  on  talking  as  if  they  were  in  the 
room  with  you.  The  next  we  hear  is, 
“America  speaking.”  I  wonder  if  we 
will  ever  prove  the  theory  of  sound  waves 
which  tells  us  that  a  sound  once  started 
never  stops?  If  this  is  true  may  we  not 
learn  sometime  to  pick  up  some  of  these 
waves  started  long,  long  ago,  and  when 


sanatorium  —  a  rural  “health  center” 
which  grows  vegetables  by  the  acre  for 
home  consumption,  revels  in  Jersey  milk 
and  cream,  and  stresses  a  diet  intended 
to  make  sick  people  well  and  well  ones 
better.  This  sanatorium  is  situated  in 
Tennessee,  but  so  high  up  among  the 
mountains  that  the  climate  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
New  York  or  Southern  New  England. 

I  might  begin  by  describing  tiie  pre¬ 
siding  physician’s  exhibit  of  “protective 
foods”  at  the  little  community  fair — a 
fair  as  simple,  plain  and  poor  in  all  ma¬ 
terial  values  as  it  was  eager,  forward- 
looking  and  joyous  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  spirit.  There  were  fresh  “bouquets” 
of  collard,  kale,  turnip,  mustard,  rape  and 
endive  —  six  “greens”  that  keep  green 
here  all  Winter  with  little  or  no  protec¬ 
tion.  And  here  were  tempting  salads, 
ready  prepared  as  follows :  Carrot  and 
date';  apple  and  cabbage ;  turnip  and 
raisin ;  beet  and  onion  ;  also  whole  dates, 
and  black  mission  figs  from  California. 
Variants  of  these  salads  appear  daily  in 
generous  portions  —  double  or  treble 
the  usual  salad  serving — on  the  sana¬ 
torium  table.  But  tender  Summer  herbs 
chopped  fine  with  a  little  onion  or  celery, 
and  seasoned  with  French  dressing,  may 
not  sound  like  anything  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  until  you  hear  that  they  are  raw 
beets,  and  raw  beets  may  sound  unin¬ 
viting  until  you  have  tried  them  and 
learned  how  good  they  are.  The  carrots 
and  turnips  are  likewise  chopped  or 
shredded  raw,  and  so,  of  course,  the  cab¬ 
bage,  and  the  rosy  eating  apples  are 
cored  and  chopped  without  peeling. 
With  all  these  salads  there  is  a  garnish 
(meant  to  be  eaten!)  of  green  leaves; 
fresh  spinach,  perhaps,  or  Swiss  chard 
(much  used  as  a  salad  in  Switzerland), 
if  lettuce  is  out  of  season. 

Then  for  the  boiled  greens ;  these  are 
cooked  lightly,  in  a  strainer,  with  no 
water  except  what  clings  to  them  after 
washing.  A  sample  combination  is  hot 
beet  or  spinach  greens  with  cottage 
cheese  and  mayonnaise.  The  mayonnaise 
is  made  with  lemon  juice  instead  of  vine¬ 
gar,  and  without  mustard,  the  cheese 
liberally  seasoned  with  butter  or  sour 
cream,  and  the  trio  (separately  served) 
will  tempt  even  those  who  “never  eat 
greens.” 

Both  cooked  vegetable  salads  and  fruit 
salads  are  often  served  jellied,  also  grape 
juice  or  other  fruit  juices  combined  with 
peaches,  white  grapes  or  cherries,  and 
garnished  with  whipped  cream.  Agar,  a 
preparation  of  Oriental  seaweed,  valued 
as  a  laxative  is  used  instead  of  gelatine, 


and  has  .the  advantage  of  setting  in  a 
few  minutes,  even  in  midsummer  weather. 

Eggs,  cheese  or  fish,  or  perhaps  the 
southern  “cow  peas,”  commonly,  but  by 
no  means  always,  take  the  place  of  meat. 
Salmon  may  be  served  in  the  form  of 
patties,  browned  in  the  oven ;  eggs  in 
timbales  (six  eggs  to  one  quart  of  rich 
milk)  ;  or  again  a  vegetable  hash  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  addition  of  a  little  liam- 
burg  steak  previously  browned  in  butter. 
Bacon  is  much  used ;  a  bacon  cream 
gravy  (bacon  fat  with  some  bits  of  crisp 
bacon,  instead  of  butter)  is  a  favorite 
accompaniment  of  baked  potatoes,  new  to 
me  and  delightfully  savory  ;  liver,  served 
with  homemade  kraut,  a  favorite  meat. 

Honey  and  brown  sugar  are  preferred 
to  white  sugar,  and  desserts  are  often 
omitted,  but  there  are  few  meals  at  which 
fruit  does  not  appear  in  some  form.  An 
original  “betty”  consists  of  tart,  juicy 
apples  arranged  in  layers  in  a  deep  dish, 
every  layer  being  sprinkled  with  brown 
sugar  and  grated  cheese.  Little  or  no 
water  is  added ;  the  betty  is  baked  to 
a  crispy  brown,  and  served  hot,  with 
pitcher  of.  country  cream — really  almost 
a  meal  in  itself!  Starchy  foods  are  mini¬ 
mized.  and  the  bread  is  usually  but,  again, 
not  always,  of  the  whole-wheat  variety  ; 
homemade,  light,  well-baked  and  excel¬ 
lent. 

Mind,  I  am  not  trying  to  describe  a 
system  of  dietetics,  still  less  a  dietary 
fwthe  sick,  but  only  to  suggest  a  few 
heal th fill  dishes,  particularly  suited  to 
farmers’  wives.  I  should  be  omitting  an 
important  point  if  I  did  not  add  that  the 
food  is  attractively  served,  daintily  ar¬ 
ranged  on  pretty  china,  with  an  eye  to 
color  as  well  as  to  calories,  and  that  the 
surroundings  are  made  in  every  way  as 
cheerful  and  inspiring  as  possible.  ‘  Pa¬ 
tients  who  can  leave  their  beds  are  served 
on  trays  before  an  open  fire  in  the  sun 
room,  and  another  big  fireplace  irradiates 
the  “family”  dining-room.  No  matter 
how  pressing  work  may  be,  meals  there 
are  never  hurried,  and  although  an  “in¬ 
stitution,”  and  necessarily  the  abode  of 
suffering,  and  privation,  this  little  moun¬ 
tain  hospital  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  homelike  places  I  was  ever  in. 

RACHEL  F.  DAHLGREN. 


Beauty  in  Seed  Pods 

.  When  pussy  willows  are  showing  their 
silver  heads  and  the  swamp  maples  along 
the  brooks  are  bursting  into  bud.  one’s 
•thoughts  naturally  turn  toward  Spring. 
Before  our  hearts  are  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  even  the  earliest  flowers,  the 
nature  lover  in  search  of  beauty  bv  the 
roadside  may  find  real  joy  in  some  of  the 
souvenirs  left  us  by  old  Father  Winter. 
The  dried  flower  head  and  seed  pods  of 
common  weeds  and  wild  flowers  are  full 
pf  surprising  beauty,  well  worth  examin¬ 
ing  carefully,  and  if  cleverlv  arranged, 
make  admirable  house  decorations. 

The  February  meeting  of  our  local 
Garden  Club  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition 
of  arrangements  of  dried  grasses  and 
weeds  suitable  for  table  decorations,  and 
the  entries  were,  many  of  them,  so  charm¬ 
ing  in  effect  that  the  visitors  were 
delighted  and  astonished.  The  first  prize 
was  won  by  a  combination  of  milkweed 
pods,  and  the  flower  stalks  of  the  wild 
evening  primrose  in  a  pewter  bowl.  The 
dried  flower  calices  of  the  evening  prim¬ 
rose  cling  to  the  stalks  like  tiny  bells. 
The  second  prize  went  to  an  arrangement 
of  dark  brown  fern  spores,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  delicately  perfect, 
interspersed  with  pale  tan-colored  grasses. 
This  arrangement  was  in  a  brown 
Japanese  bowl,  but  would  have  been 
equally  effective  in  one  of  the  native 
brown  crocks,  so  plentiful  in  this  locality. 
The  feathery  flower  heads  of  dried 
goldenrod  combined  with  wild  rose  hips 
took  third  prize,  and  honorable  mention 
was  accorded  a  formal  arrangement  of 
wild  carrot  (Queen  Anne’s  lace)  and 
another  of  hardback  or  steeplebu.sk  Dark 
brown  stalks  of  dock  with  its  clustering 
seed  pods  were  used  in  several  entries, 
also  reddish  sweet  fern,  velvety  bulrushes, 
wild  parsnips,  wild  asters,  gracefully 
curving  blackberry  and  many  others 
whose  names  we  did  not  know.  The 
exhibition  was  pronounced  unique  by  all 
who  saw  it  and  visiting  members  of  other 
clubs  declared  themselves  anxious  to  try 
the  same  thing  at  home.  b.  b. 


Irish  Jumbles 

Grate  on  sugar  the  rinds  of  two  lemons, 
dry,  reduce  it  to  powder  and  sift  together 
with  as  much  more  as  will  make  a  pound 
in  weight.  Mix  with  it  one  pound  of 
flour,  four  lightly  beaten  eggs,  and  six 
ounces  of  warm  butter.  Drop  the  mixture 
on  buttered  tins,  and  bake  in  a  very  slow 
oven  for  about  25  minutes.  When  baked 
they  should  be  pale  and  crisp. 

SUSIE  DOYLE 


Crackling-  Cake 

One  cup  cracklings,  1 V2  cup  brown 
sugar,  %  cup  molasses,  two  eggs,  ^ 
cup  sour  cream,  three  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  small  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon 
cloves,  %  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Mix  ingre¬ 
dients  together  and  bake  in  a  loaf.  Ice 
cake  with  maple  icing.  White  icing  may 
be  used  flavored  with  a  little  maple 
extract.  amy  e.  kelleb 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Monday  we  were  all  ready  to  plant  the 
early  part  of  the  garden  -when  it  began 
to  rain,  and  has  been  almost  a  steady 
downpour  for  over  24  hours ;  tonight  a 
bit  cooler  and  stars  shining.  One  can¬ 
not  trust  March  very  far ;  it  may  be 
raining  or  snowing  before  morning.  A 
few  peach  buds  open,  pear  buds  showing 
white,  the  Narcissi  and  golden  bells,  as 
well  as  'bridal  wreath,  making  a  brave 
show. 

"Wild  geese  are  making  their  way  back 
north  ;  sometimes  as  many  as  25  or  more 
going  in  a  V-shape,  the  leader  away  at 
the  head  of  the  two  columns.  One  can 
watch  them  out  of  sight  and  they  never 
vary.  The  frogs  have  begun  to  croak, 
but  one  is  by  no  means  sure  that  Winter 
is  over. 

Our  Sunday  school  has  been  rained 
out,  snowed  out  and  frozen  out,  but  the 
past  two  Sundays  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  attendance.  We  trust  warm 
weather  will  bring  out  the  children  any¬ 
way.  Not  attending  church  services  is  all 
a  habit.  When  one  goes  regularly  it  is 
no  trouble  at  all.  The  rest  and  relief 
from  worldly  matters  makes  one  all  the 
better  mentally,  morally  and  physically, 
or  at  least  I  find  it  so. 

So  many  suffering  with  colds.  If  be¬ 
gun  in  time  a  hot  foot-bath,  some  hot  tea 
or  lemonade,  catnip,  pennyroyal  or 
even  ginger  tea,  a  laxative  and  to  bed, 
a  sweat  and  careful  not  to  take  fresh 
cold,  will  usually  set  the  patient  up  in 
from  two  to  three  days.  Better  that  than 
going  about  inoculating  other  folks  with 
the  cold  germ,  and  mayhap  pneumonia. 
Home  remedies  used  in  time  will  often 
ward  off  a  long  siege  of  sickness.  Yet 
if  pulse  is  rapid*,  temperature  high  and 
breathing  labored  call  a  physician  at  once. 
Sore  throats  are  common,  but  if  yellow 
patches  apper  in  the  throat  or  on  ton¬ 
sils  it  denotes  serious  infection,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  summoning  medi¬ 
cal  aid.  It  is  so  needless  for  a  little  one 
to  die  with  diphtheria  at  the  present 
time,  or  typhoid  fever,  when  anti-toxin 
is  procurable. 

I  have  just  completed  a  hooked  chair 
cushion  which  is  useful  as  well  as  pretty; 
black  border,  gray  center,  pale  green 
leaves  and  old  rose  for  the  flowers  in  cen¬ 
ter  and  corners.  The  material  is  mostly 
old  silk  stocking  tops,  soft  woolen  under¬ 
wear,  and  just  things  that  could  be  used 
no  other  way.  Some  old  coats,  vests  and 
other  odds  and  ends  have  been  pieced  in 
nine  diamonds  for  a  comfort  top.  A 
knotted  bedspread  will  soon  be  completed, 
and  Summer  is  on  the  way.  I  see  some 
green  leaves  are  coming  on  the  red  rose 
bush,  and  I  want  to  get  out  and  dig  in 
the  soil.  Though  I  know  there  will  be 
many  cold  dismal  days  yet.  Summer  with 
its  wealth  of  flowers,  music  of  the  birds, 
and  green  things  growing  everywhere,  is 
just  around  the  corner.  Methinks  when 
life’s  days  are  so  dark  and  dreary,  the 
troubles  and  hardships  so  hard  to  bear, 
the  storms  so  oppressive,  that  just  around 
the  corner  somewhere  ,is  home  where  all 
is  love,  peace  and  joy.  MBS.  D.  B.  P. 


Two  New  Pie  Recipes 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  woman  who 
wished  the  Lord  would  invent  a  new 
animal  so  she  might  have  a  new  kind  of 
meat,  and  I  think  we  often  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  predicament  regarding  pies. 
Perhaps  your  family  is  not  made  up  of 
“pie  fiends,”  or  it  may  be  that  they  do 
not  crave  a  change  as  mine  does,  but  to 
me  a  new  kind  of  pie  is  a,s  welcome  as 
flowers  in  May.  I  have  learned  two  new 
kinds  and  they  are,  in  comparison  with 
the  plain  garden  variety  of  pie,  as  superior 
as  silk  to  calico.  They  make  a  fine 
eompanv*  dessert.  One  is  called  chiffon  pie 
and  is  well-named.  Here  is  the  way  it 
i.s  made.  Make  a  shell  as  for  any  soft 
pie.  The  filling  requires  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  one  lemon,  one-lialf  cup  of 
sugar  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
cook  altogether  until  it  bubbles  all  over, 
stir  constantly  while  cooking.  Before  you 
cook  this  mixture  beat  the  whites  ot  the 
three  eggs  until  firm  and  add  one-half 
cup  of  sugar  and  beat  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  Add  the  boiling  mixture  to  the 
whites,  using  a  folding  motion,  do  not 
beat  together  but  fold  the  cooked  yolks 
in  very  gently,  it  does  not  matter  if  it 
is  not ‘all  well  blended.  Put  in  the  pre¬ 
pared*  shell-,  sl>p  into  a  qfliiek  oven  and 
brown.  It  will  only  take  a  moment  as  the 
filling  is  practically  cooked  when  put  in 
the  shell.  This  makes  a  splendid  pie. 

The  other  is  a  novelty,  or  was  .to  me 
when  I  first  made  it.  We  call  it  “yum- 
vum”  for  want  of  a  better  name.  This 
has*  no  shell,  but  the  “crust”  is  made  by 
taking  14  graham  crackei*s,  roll  fine,  then 
add  one-half  cup  of  melted  butter  and 
one  cup  of  sugar.  Mix  all  together ;  it  will 
be  like  cornmeal.  Butter  the  tins  (this 
amount  makes  two  crusts)  put  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  and  pat  up  on  the  rim  and  in 
the  bottom,  making  it  about  a  half  inch 
thick.  Do  not  add  a  thing  to  the  graham- 
crackers,  ’butter- sugar  mixture.  When 
the  “crust”  is  patted  into  and  covers  the 
tin,  pour  in  a  cooked*  cornstarch  filling, 
in  which  shredded  pineapple  has  been 
stirred.  Cover  with  a  meringue  and 
brown  in  the  oven.  You  may  use  any 
preferred  filling,  such  as  chocolate  or 
lemon,  but  I  always  use  the  pineapple 
custard.  When  you  serve  this  use  a 
broad-bladed  knife  to  remove  the  sections. 
It  sounds  very  queer  I  know,  but  just  try 
one  the  next  time  you  want  something 
“nifty”  in  the  pie  line  and  see  what  the 
family  says.  c.  n.  B. 
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Sheldon’s  Nut  Coffee  Cake 

The  following  is  a  favorite  cake  recipe. 
It  is  very  good.  Men  are  very  fond  of  it 
and  yet  it  is  inexpensive  costing  about 
40  cents ;  makes  20  small  cakes,  or  more. 
It  is  an  old  family  favorite. 

Three  eggs,  1%  cups  sugar,  y2  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  1  x/2  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar,  %  teaspoon  soda,  one 
cup  walnut  meats  (cut)  two  cups  flour, 
one  cup  coffee,  four  tablespoons  melted 
butter.  Separate  two  of  the  eggs,  save 
whites  for  icing.  Beat  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  one  whole  egg.  Add  sugar,  vanilla. 
Sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  to  egg  mix¬ 
ture  alternately  with  cold  coffee.  I  always 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


C17 — Practical  Sun  suit.— These  are  all 
made  from  the  same  pattern.  Style  A  is 
the  French  one-piece  romper  of  Peter  Pan 
print  that  is  comfortably  cool  and  prac¬ 
tical.  It  lias  square  neckline  and  short 
kimono  sleeves.  Style  B  shows  the  romper 
made  into  a  sun  suit.  A  strap  crosses  the 
back  neckline  to  hold  the  garment  firmly 
on  shoulders.  Pique,  cotton  broadcloth, 
gingham,  shantung  and  linen  are  sturdy 
fabrics  to.  select.  Style  0  is  the  little  sun¬ 
tan  bathing  outfit  in  pale  blue  wool  jer¬ 
sey  with  the  waistband  and  suspender 
straps  of  white  jersey.  Design  617  comes 
in  sizes  1,  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  2  re¬ 
quires:  View  A,  1%  yds.  of  27  or  32-in. 
material  with  2%  yds.  of  binding;  View 
B,  1  yd.  of  32-in.  material  with  21/4  yds. 
of  binding,  and  View  0,  %  yds.  of  27-in. 
material  for  trunks  and  %  yd.  of  32-in. 
material  for  suspender.  Price  10  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


flour  walnuts.  Add  butter,  heat  well,  then 
add  floured  walnuts.  Bake  in  buttered 
and  floured  small  tins.  Makes  from  20 
to  24  according  to  size  of  tin  and  costs 
about  40  cents. 

Icing :  —  One  cup  brown  sugar,  two 
cups  wdiite  sugar,  %  teaspoon  salt.  Cook 
with  x/2  cup  strong  coffee  until  soft  ball, 
then  continue  cooking  about  four 
minutes.  Add  to  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Beat  until  consistency  to  spread 

MILDRED  SIIELDON 


Madgeburg  Potato 
Dumplings 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  potato  dumplings 
which  came  from  Magdeburg  rather  than 
from  Bavaria  : 

Three  boiled  and  three  raw  potatoes 
grated  line,  one  slice  of  bread  cut  in  cubes 
and  browned  in  two  tablespoons  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  or  two  eggs,  teaspoon  sugar,  *4 
teaspoon  nutmeg  and  y2  teaspoon  salt; 
flour  enough  to  hold  mass  firmly  together. 
Mix  ingredients  well  and  try  one  in  boil¬ 
ing  broth.  If  it  comes  to  the  top  it  is 
all  right,  if  not  add  more  flour.  Boil  for 
half  an  hour  with  cover  on  tight,  m.  y. 
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is  not  always  five  cents  saved! 


The  money  you  "‘save”  by  buying  cheap  flour 
is  not  always  money  saved. 

For  one  thing,  more  than  your  whole  saving 
ean  be  wiped  out  by  one  baking  failure. 
Again,  the  cheaper  flour  may  not  go  as  far. 
It  may  not  give  as  fine  a  flavor  to  your  foods. 
And  it  may  not  work  successfully  with  every¬ 
thing  you  bake. 

In  the  long  run,  while  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
may  be  priced  at  a  few  cents  more,  it  usually 
proves  to  be  most  economical.  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  dependable — it  will  not  cause  a  failure. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  milled  from  rich  wheat — 
it  goes  farther,  anti  gives  a  finer  flavor  to 
your  foods.  Pillsbury’s  Best  works  perfectly 
with  anything  you  bake — bread,  biscuits  or 
pastry.  It  may  cost  a  few  cents  more,  but 
millions  of  women  can  tell  you  it’s  money 
well  spent! 


Pillsbury^ 

Best  Fleer 

A  rich  flour,  milled  for  finer  flavor 
and  more  certain  success  in  all  your 
baking  —  bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 


Wool 


R!anUM«  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
KJiaiirvcia  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  If 
Ratlina  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods 
Defiling  that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Rfthoe  Write  for  catalogue  and  samples, 
flGUe*  prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lyun  St.  "  ‘West  Unity,  Ohio 


For  improving 
food  flavor . .  or 
increasing  milk 
yield  .  .  get  the 
right  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

Bight  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YOKK 
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IAMOND  CRYSTAL  salt  brings  out  natural 
food  flavors  because  it’s  flaked.  Like 
a  snowflake  which  melts  when  it  touches 
your  hand,  this  salt  melts  the  instant  it 
touches  food  —  melts  and  permeates  in  a 
way  that  improves  the  tempting  taste. 

Cool  and  mild  flavored.  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  is  also  good  for  milk  cows  and  other 
stock.  It  encourages  animals  to  eat  the  full 
amount  needed  for  good  weight  and  health. 

There  is  also  a  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  for 
butter-making,  meat-curing  and  all  farm 
uses.  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Company,  (Inc.), 
St.  Clair,  Michigan. 

©  1930,  G.  F.  Corp. 

DIAMOND 

CRYSTAL 

SALT 

A  Product  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


HEATING  PLANT 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


old  STOVE 
LININGS 


MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW 

FOR  ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS 

When  your  firebricks  crack,  warp 
or  fall  out  don’t  bother  to  get  a 
new  set — just  use  the  old  bricks 
and  cement  them  together  with 

IGNISITE 

THE  NEW  SCIENTIFIC 
PLASTIC  FIREBRICK 

Use  the  coupon  below  and  get 
free  a  little  booklet  telling  all  about 
how  this  is  done  between  meals. 

THE  M.  W.  KELLOGG  CO. 

225  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Send  me  your  Booklet  on  “How  Stove  Lining  Can 
Be  Instantly  Repaired.” 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . . . . 

City . State . 
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End  the  Milk  Losses 


from  faulty 


YOUR  best  efforts  to  win  big 
milk  production  can  be  quick¬ 
ly  offset  if  you  permit  udder 
troubles  to  cause  discomfort  or 


udders  and  teats 


stoppage.  These  sensitive  tissues 
MUST  be  normal  and  comfort¬ 
able  or  definite  losses  result.  A 


A  quick  healer 
in  all  emergencies 

For  chaps,  cuts,  cracked  or  sore  teats, 
for  Caked  Bag,  Bunches  and  Inflammations 
of  the  udder  and  other  troubles  of  the 
milk-producing  organs  Bag  Balm  brings 
quick  healing  results.  For  many  external 
injuries  healing  is  often  accomplished  be¬ 
tween  milkings.  Bag  Balm  is  also  widely 
used  for  all  farm  healing  and  for  many 
human  uses.  Keep  a  package  on  hand  con¬ 
stantly.  It  will  save  you  many  a  dollar. 

Remember,  there  is  no  profit  in  a  cow 
with  udder  or  teat  troubles  that  hold  up 
the  milk  flow. 


few  days’  curtailed  milk -flow  may 
wipe  out  the  month’s  profit  of  a 
good  milker. 

Swift,  thorough  healing  means 
everything — with  the  daily  milk¬ 
ing  program  so  vitally  affected. 
Bag  Balm,  the  great  penetrating 
ointment,  is  designed  for  just  the 
type  of  healing  needed  by  these 
tender  tissues.  Compounded  with 
this  pleasant  ointment  is  an  anti¬ 
septic  oil  of  marvelous  penetra¬ 
tion.  This  exclusive  ingredient  is 
used  in  no  other  ointment. 


Bag  Balm — in  the  familiar  10-ounce  package — is  sold  by  drug, 
feed,  hardware  and  general  stores.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
it  will  be  mailed  postpaid.  Do  not  accept  substitutes ;  they  can 
not  produce  Bag  Balm  results.  Write  us  for  valuable  new  Cow 
Book.  An  authoritative  treatise  by  a  prominent  veterinarian. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


You  Can’t  Do  Better  Than 
Equip  Your  Barn  with 


ASK  any  Simplex  user  what  he 
thinks  of  Simplex  stalls  and 
*  stanchions,  water  bowls, 
pens,  feed  and  litter  carriers,  hay 
tools,  etc.  His  answer  will  invari¬ 
ably  be,  in  effect:  “You  can’t  do 
better  than  equip  your  barn  with 
‘Simplex’.  The  F.  Rassmann  Mfg. 
Company  make  a  quality  product, 
stand  back  of  their  line  100%  — 
and  have  many  valuable  patented 
features  in  their  equipment.” 


Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Cow 
Stalls 


Self-clean- 
ing  Water 
Bowls 


If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a 
new  barn  —  or  are  interested  in 
barn  equipment  of  any  kind  —  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon.  It  will 
bring  you  interesting  literature. 


Steel  Pens 


f - - - - - - - - - ~~~* 

Like  Washing 
a  few  Dishes ! 

.  .  .  The  new  Hinman  Easiest-to-Clean 
Milker  is  now  proving  to  be  the  biggest 
advance  ever  made  in  the  regular  pro¬ 
duction  of  clean  milk.  The  fewest  parts 
of  any  milker,  all  so  simple,  everything 
in  plain  sight— it’s  as  easy  to  wash  thor - 
oughly  as  a  few  dishes!  New  diaphragm 
principle  eliminates  air  hose,  pipe  line, 
rubber  liners,  and  many  more  insanitary 
complications  —  &  is  better  for  your  cows! 

Send  for  Catalog 

.  .  .  Tells  all  about  the  Easiest-to-Clean 
Hinman.  Gives  information  on  sanita¬ 
tion  and  action  of  milking  machines 
every  dairyman  should 
know.  Send  today. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Fourth  Street 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HINMAN 

Easiest-to-Clean 

MILKER 

k  - 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’/l  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


With  the 

Ohio  Draft  Horses.  —  Four  teams  of 
Percheron  and  Belgian  draft  horses  were 
bought  in  Ohio  early  this  Spring  for  use 
on  a  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y„  farm.  They 
cost  25  per  cent  more  money  than  geld¬ 
ings  of  the  same  age  and  quality  would 
have  realized  a  year  ago.  The  farmers 
who  raised  them  are  keeping  their  mares. 
Evidently,  therefore,  it  pays  them  to 
raise  draft  colts.  Recently  at  a  Lima,  O., 
auction  of  Belgian  horses,  J.  O.  Clark, 
an  Ohio  business  man,  paid  about  $1,000 
for  a  team  of  geldings,  four  and  five 
years  old. 

Eastern  Shorthorn  Meeting.  —  At 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Geo.  Taylor  of 
Massachusetts  was  elected  president, 
Webster  Knight  of  Rhode  Island  vice- 
president,  and  D.  H.  Cande,  Dalton. 
Mass.,  secretary-treasurer.  A  subject  of 
discussion  was  the  holding  of  a  hull  calf 
futurity  show  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr. 
Cande  invites  breeders  in  .this  territory 
who  own  Shorthorn  hull  calves  suitable 
for  a  futurity  class  to  communicate  with 
him,  if  they  are  interested  in  taking  part 
in  the  futurity.  The  association  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  sponsoring  of  a  field  day 
program  early  in  the  Summer,  and  a  sale 
of  Milking  Shorthorns  at  the  same  time 
and  place. 

An  Iowa  Breeder’s  Letter. — An 
Iowa  cattle  breeder  who  spent  several 
years  in  the  East  before  1910,  writes : 
“When  I  was  there,  I  was  sure  that  in 
a  few  years  the  East  would  begin  to  be 
heard  from  as  a  producer  of  beef  cattle 
and  sheep.  This  has  come  to  pass  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  East  has  led 
and  still  leads  in  the  production  of  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  that  command  the  high 
prices.  Here  in  Iowa  we  need  more 
livestock  through  which  to  market  our 
surplus  roughage  and  grass.  Land  in 
Benton  County  in  this  State  is  about  as 
good  as  the  average  of  Iowa  farm  land. 
In  that  county,  however,  several  farms 
grew  up  in  weeds  last  year,  and  are 
virtually  abandoned,  no  one  having  rented 
them  to  date  for  1930.  This  is  land  that 
in  the  past  has  rented  at  about  $6  an 
acre.” 

Registration  Papers.  —  A  breeder  of 
registered  livestock  undermines  his  repu- 
tion  and  injures  his  business  if  he  isn’t 
prompt  in  delivering  the  customary  papers 
to  a  buyer  of  an  animal  from  his  herd, 
flock  or  stud.  Unreasonable  and  unex¬ 
plained  delays  in  furnishing  buyers  with 
these  papers  tend  to  destroy  confidence  in 
the  purebred  livestock  business,  breed 
suspicion,  lead  to  tart  correspondence, 
and  sometimes  end  in  lawsuits.  These 
delays  are  troublesome,  unfair  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  everybody  concerned.  If  a 
breeder  conducts  his  business  in  a 
business-like  way,  lie  is  almost  always 
prepared  promptly  to  deliver  the  papers 
for  any  animal  that  he  sells.  Broken 
promises  and  long,  drawn-out  delays  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  are  seldom 
if  ever  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  man  whom  they  subject  to  incon¬ 
venience  and  extra  expense. 

A  Case  in  Point.— G.  N.  S.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  written  March 
31  gives  the  name  and  postoffiee  address 
of  a  breeder  from  whom,  at  auction,  he 
bought  a  registered  bull  last  Fall,  and 
says :  “A  dealer  representing  the  owner 
at  the  sale  guaranteed  the  papers  with 
the  bull.  Later,  the  owner  personally  as¬ 
sured  me  that  they  would  be  delivered. 

I  wrote  him  in  December.  In  his  reply 
he  asked  for  an  application  and  markings. 
These  were  sent  to  him.  I  wrote  him 
again  about  a  month  ago,  but  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply,  nor  have  the  papers 
been  received.  We  are  anxious  to  have 
these  papers,  because  we  have*  bred  two 
registered  cows  to  the  bull,  and  will  be 
unable  to  have  their  offspring  registered 
without  the  sire's  papers.”  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  laid  these  facts  before  the 
registry  association  which  the  seller  of 
the  bull  patronizes  and  asked  for  prompt 
attention  to  the  case. 

Red  Polled  Cattle.  —  S.  S.,  Alfred, 
N.  Y.,  writes  :  “Please  inform  the  inquirer 
on  page  427  that  Red  Polled  cows  are 
good,  practical,  hardy,  hornless  cattle  for 
both  milk  and  beef  production.  They  are  a 
dual-purpose  breed,  with  a  long  history.” 
A.  B.  II.,  Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  writes : 
“On  page  427  no  mention  is  made  of 
dual-purpose  breeds.  Milking  Shorthorn 
and  Devon  breeders  must  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  hut  Red  Polls,  giving  around  1.000 
lbs.  of  milk  a  month  (4.5.  per  cent  butter- 
fat),  are  worthy  of  consideration.  These 
smooth,  sleek,  fat  red  animals,  to  he 
seen  in  poor  pastures,  are  good  foragers. 
Red  Polled  calves  are  quickly  fattened. 
Cows  past  their  usefulness  will  sell  at 
$100  to  $150  without  extra  feeding.” 

Facts  About  the  Breed.  —  To  the 
foregoing  remarks  by  eastern  breeders, 
it  may  be  added  that  Red  Polled  bulls, 
when  mature,  weigh  1,800  to  2.000  lbs., 
and  the  cows  1,250  to  1.500  lbs.  The 
Breed  originated  in  the  English  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Red  Polled  milk 
tests  about  4  per  cent  fat.  Several  years 
ago,  a  cow  made  20,280.0  lbs.  of  milk  in 
365  days,  another  43,118  lbs.  in  four 
years,  and  an  English  cow  84.1  il  lbs.  in 
14  years.  A  Minnesota  cow  produced 
891.55  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  a  year.  Since 
Red  Polls  are  not  commonly  so  fat  as 


Livestock 

specialized  beef  animals,  they  dress  high 
on  the  block,  and,  when  fattened,  yield 
a  good  quality  of  beef.  They  are  adapted 
to  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  In 
Manitoba,  they  stand  next  to  the  leading 
beef  breeds  in  numbers.  Like  the  Devons, 
they  are  owned  almost  exclusively  by 
farmers  who  do  their  own  work.  That  is 
why  the  Red  Polled  is  often  referred  to 
as  “the  farmer's  cow.” 

“No  Hunting”  Signs.  —  D.  W.  S., 
who  keeps  herd  of  beef  cattle  on  his  farm 
in  an  up-State  county,  writes:  “Last 
season  five  hunters  claimed  that  they  did 
not  see  the  ‘no  hunting’  signs  on  my 
farm.  They  did  see  the  pheasants. 
Through  their  hunting  licenses  and  car 
numbers,  I  traced  them.  Our  local  justice 
of  the  peace  was  not  familiar  with  the 
law  in  the  case.  What  money  he  collected 
went  to  the  town.  My  cattle  were  driven 
out  of  my  pasture  in  a  stampede  several 
times,  and  that  was  had  for  both  cows 
and  calves.  I  had  to  watch  for  the 
hunters.  This  took  a  lot  of  my  time,  and 
I  received  nothing  for  it,  except  the  usual 
reputation  that  goes  with  a  posted  farm. 
What  can  I  do  to  keep  people  off  my 
farm,  and  to  whom  can  or  must  I 
appeal?” 

Does  Posting  Pay?  —  This  question 
has  occurred  to  many  a  man  who  has 
posted  his  farm.  Some  men  who  have  put 
up  “no  hunting  allowed”  signs  on  their 
farms  have  told  us  that  the  work  was  not 
worth  what  it  cost  them.  A  great  many 
different  viewpoints  and  experiences  could 
he  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject.  We 
have  seen  some  farms  with  so  many  con¬ 
spicuous  “no  hunting”  signs  on  them  that 
hunters  of  a  certain  class  might  be 
tempted  to  ignore  them,  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  where  posting  is  so  well  done 
there.  must  be  game  in  abundance.  An 
effective  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  hunters 
was  made  by  a  Mid-West  man  whose 
posted  signs  read :  “Hunters !  Please 
don’t  shoot.  This  is  a  stock  farm.”  It 
is  impracticable,  as  D.  W.  8.  implies,  for 
a  man  to  police  his  own  farm.  It  might 
he  feasible  and  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  keep  the  herd  in  the  barnlot  or  in 
a  small  enclosure  near  the  barn  during 
the  legal  pheasant  hunting  season. 

4-H  Club  Calves. — A  few  weeks  ago 
we  saw  some  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
calves  that  4-H  club  boys  are  fattening 
on  their  fathers’  farms  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  First,  we  saw  Walter  Blanchard’s 
young  steers,  then  Harold  Hamilton’s, 
John  Cherry’s  and  Joseph  Grassi’s.  Each 
of  these  boys  is  feeding  two  steers.  So 
also  is  Mary  Down,  the  only  girl  member. 
One  of  her  two  is  developing  exceptionally 
well.  Altogether,  there  are  19  members 
of  the  club.  They  received  their  calves 
about  four  months  ago;  the  average 
weight  of  the  calves  was  about  450  lbs. 
at  that  'time.  They  cost  13)4  cents  a 
pound.  At  present  they  are  getting  a 
ration  composed  of  75  per  cent  corn.  15 
per  cent  ground  oats,  and  10  per  cent 
oilmeal  or  a  sacked  feed  containing  this 
meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  molasses. 
Each  member  has  bought  at  retail  all  of 
the  feed  used,  except  the  hay,  some  of 
which  is  mixed  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  or 
clover.  The  calves  are  making  an  average 
gain  of  2  to  2)4  lbs.  a  head  per  day. 
This  is  the  first  year’s  experience  for 
five  of  the  club  members,  the  second  year 
for  six.  and  the  third  for  the  other  eight. 
All  appear  to  be  keenly  interested  in 
making  gains  economically,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  cost  accounts,  according  to  the  rules. 
The  calves  will  be  shown  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  and  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  d.  c.  w. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  April  5,  1930.  1 

Market. — Better  grade  beef  steers  firm,  choice 
kinds  with  weight  25c  higher  than  last  week’s 
closing  prices,  common  and  medium  grades 
steady  to  25c  lower,  $13.75  paid  for  choice  1.- 
560  1b.  a\erages,  one  outstanding  ioad  held  at 
$14,  bulk  of  sales  $11.50  to  $12.25.  Bulls  slow, 
barely  steady,  she  stock  and  cutters  steady  to 
strong,  bulk  fat  heifers  $J0  to  $10.75,  beef 
bulls  $8.75  to  $9.50,  butcher  cows  $7.50  to 
$8.25,  cutters  $4.25  to  $5.50.  Stockers  and 
feeders  nominal.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers, 
$14.50,  few  selects  $15. 

Ilogs,  steady,  top  100  to  210-lb.  weights, 
$11.75.  bulk  local  feds  $11  to  $11.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  5,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle.  17  cars;  4  St.  Paul,  4  Pennsylvania,  3  Vir¬ 
ginia,  2  Pittsburgh,  1  Canada,  1  Omaha,  1  New 
York.  1  Michigan;  containing  829  head,  963 
bead  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  1,792 
head,  870  calves,  1,382  liogs,  594  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12.50  to 
$13.50;  good,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs..  $12.50  to 
$13.50:  good.  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.50; 
medium.  SO0  lbs.  up.  $10.75  to  $12.50;  com¬ 
mon,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $10.75. 

Heifers.- — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11; 
good.  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10:  medium,  850  lbs. 
up,  $8.25  to  $9;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50 
to  $8.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9:  good,  $6.75  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $9.50  to  $10.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up.  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75:  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50:  common 
and  medium.  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $12.50  to  $14.50: 
medium,  $10  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11  to 
$11.50;  mediumweiglits,  200  to  250  lbs..  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11. 
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WHEN  BUYING  DIP 

buy 

EM  ULSION 

AND 

STRENGTH 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfec¬ 
tant  makes  a  perfect  milk- 
white  emulsion.  No  streaks, 
settlings,  or  raw,  undiluted 
oil  on  top.  The  germ  and 
insect  destroying  power  is 
ev  enly  distributed — no  waste. 

DR.  HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 

5  timet  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid 

It  has  a  carbolic  acid  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  5.  That  denotes  its 
superior  strength. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant  kills  hog  lice,  sheep 
ticks  and  other  animal  para¬ 
sites — combats  disease  germs. 

Use  it  in  pens  and  stables 
and  about  the  home — wher¬ 
ever  there  is  filth,  foul  odors 
and  disease  germs. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
ASHLAND  OHIO 


MARIETTA 

Concrete  Stave  Silos 

are  sold  direct  from  factory  to  farm 
—erected  by  experienced  erectors 
who  know  how. 

Why  Experiment  ? 

Buy  from  a  company  with  19  years 
experience  in  the  silo  business. 

Ask  your  neighbor  about  his 
MARIETTA  CONCRETE  STAVE  SII.O 
with  the  Famous  Redwood  Hinge 
door. 

Yoiu*  name  on  a  card  will  bring 
our  representative  who  will  explain 
the  many  features  which  have  made 
the  MARIETTA  a  leader  in  the  con¬ 
crete  stave  silo  industry. 

i  THE  MARIETTA  SILO  CO. 

_  Trf—  Box  356  Marietta,  Ohio 


Check  Vp  On  Your  Cows 


thousands  of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  use  Han¬ 
son’s  Dairy  Scales  for  correct 
weighing  of  milk.  Used  in 
Babcock  test.  Adjustable  point¬ 
er  makes  allowance  for  weight 
of  pail.  Readings  in  tenths  of 
pounds  for  Quick  figuring. 
Sturdy  construction ;  accuracy 
absolutely  guaranteed. 

At  better  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO. 
560  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago,  HI. 


SCALES 


MILK  STRAINER  DISCS 


$1 


50  Post  Pays  300  Best  Quality 
6  in.  Discs— Check  or  M.  O. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE  CO. 


HAMPDEN.  MASS. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY 

Betsy  Ross’  Dutchess 

A  four  year  old  daughter  of  Gamboge’s  Majesty’s  Victor, 
son  of  Gamboge's  Majesty’s  Ace  and  Jolly  Iris,  an  im¬ 
ported  Gold  Medal  cow  with  record  of  871  lbs.  The  dam 
of  this  cow,  You’ll  Do  Betsy  Ross  is  by  Hamilton  You’ll 
Do  (imported  in  dam)  and  a  son  of  Fern’s  Oxford  Noble 
and  is  out  of  Star  Spangled  Gamboge,  an  imported  in 
dam  daughter  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge.  Dutchess  would  make 
an  excellent  family  cow.  The  price  is  very  reasonable. 
GEORGE  E.  DYKE 

Sundial  Farm  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Sybils  Sophie’s  Oxford,  born  July  24th  1926;  this  animal 
is  right  in  every  respect  and  very  gentle  to  handle. 

Sire:  Sybil’s  Gipsy  Oxford. 

Dam:  Highacre  Young  Sophie. 

Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch.  Passed  tuber¬ 
culin  test  this  month.  Price  *200.  Apply 

A.  D.  RUNYON  COMPANY 
Millington,  N.  J. 


Pom  fret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  agee>  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  See. 


JERSEY  BULL— Sixteen  months  old.  Registered 
**  and  tested.  Pedigree  and  photograph  furnished 
on  application  to  MOSES  WORCESTER.  Post  Office 
Box  154.  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Penna. 


.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen- Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  All  ages  for  sale. 

8.  D,  Wicks,  K.  1).  No.  2,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Lice  and  Pig  Feeding 

I  bought  a  small  pig.  It  had  a  lot  of 
lice  on  it.  A  neighbor  suggested  that  I 
use  linseed  oil  and  kerosene  to  kill  them. 
Maybe  this  would  be  all  right  for  older 
pigs  but  for  my  small  pig  a  week  old  it 
might  not  be  so  good.  a.  r. 

We  should  not  consider  it  wise  to  ap¬ 
ply  .a  strong  kerosene  and  oil  mixture  to 
little  pigs  for  the  destruction  of  lice,  or 
cover  the  body  of  a  little  pig  with  any 
oily  mixture  of  greasy  ointment,  as  stop¬ 
page  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  dangerous. 
It  would  be  much  safer  to  apply  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  coaltar  dip  and  100  parts 
of  warm  water,  and  even  to  souse  the  pig 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  such  a  mixture, 
and  at  the  same  time  brush  the  skin  so 
that  the  lice  will  he  well  saturated  with 
the  dip.  If  you  do  not  use  a  brush  when 
the  pigs  are  in  the  bath  use  it  afterward, 
as  doing  so  will  remove  lice  that  have 
been  "numbed  by  the  dip  solution.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  in  10  days,  as  the  first 
treatment  may  not  get  rid  of  the  nits 
from  which  new  lice  may  hatch  out. 

After  the  first  dipping  of  the  pigs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sow,  move  them  into  a  new, 
clean  colony  house  on  grass,  and  then  let 
them  graze  a  green  crop,  preferably  a 
legume,  like  Alfalfa  or  clover,  as  long  as 
it  is  available.  The  sow  must  be  freed 
of  lice  by  dipping  in  a  stronger  solution 
of  coaltar  dip  or  by  pouring  crude  oil 
along  her  backbone,  with  a  large  oil  can, 
so  that  it  will  ooze  down  over  her  sides. 
Also  apply  it  behind  the  ears  and  on  any 
part  of  the  body  that  is  found  infested 
and  that  will  not  be  got  at  by  the  oil  ap¬ 
plied  along  the  back. 

The  pigs  cannot  be  kept  free  from  lice 
unless  the  sow  is  so  treated,  and  they  are 
then  kept  out  of  infested  places  and  from 
associating  with  non-treated  hogs  that 
may  be  lousy.  When  the  sow  aud  pigs 
have  been  removed  to  the  colony  house, 
scrub  the  old  quarters  with  lye  and  hot 
water,  aud  then  saturated  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution 
and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of 
coaltar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  finally  spray  with  freshly-made 
limewash,  which  also  should  be  flooded 
upon  the  floor.  a.  s.  a. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

May  9. — Western  N.  Y.,  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  sale  at  Caldwell  Place, 
Marion,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 
manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 


June 
Jersey 
College 
N.  J. 
June 


11.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  N ev 
State  Experiment  Station  ant 
of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick 


--  1S-21.  —  New  England  Instituti 
of  Co-operation,  Kingston,  It.  I. 

June  25-27.  —  American  Seed  Track 
Association,  annual  convention,  Kin; 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

.July  15-17.  —  American  Association  o 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min 
neapolis,  Minn. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  1,100  to  1.300,  good . S12.50@13.00 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.50(5)13.00 

800  up,  medium  . 10.75@12.50 

Common  .  9.00@10.75 

Heiters,  850  down,  good . 11. 50(g)  12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50(S>11.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.00@  9.00 

Common  and  medium  .  0.50(8!  S.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  8.75@  9.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00(5)  8.75 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice  ..  9.00@13.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  9.00 

Yealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  choice.  .12. 50@14. 00 

Medium  . 10.00(5)12.50 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@10.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  330,  med.  to  eh.  .$9.50@10.25 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  io  ch. . .  9.75@10.90 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch. .  .  .T0.75@10.90 

Lt.  Its..  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.00@10.90 

Si.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.50@10.35 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc _  S.00@  9.00 

SHEEP — Shorn  Basis 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. .  ,$8.75@$9.00 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice .  8.50@  9.00 

92  down,  medium  .  8.00@  8.75 

92  to  100,  medium  to  choice .  7.50@  8.75 

A1I  wts.,  common  .  7.00@  8.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  medium  to  choice .  6.00@  7.50 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.  —  Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  crates, 
24 y2  to  25e;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  25  to  251/>e; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  26  to  26%c;  browns,  25 
to  25%c;  ducks,  40c.  Poultry. — Live,  heavy 
hens,  28  to  30e:  med.,  30c:  Leghorns,  25c;  broil¬ 
ers,  38  to  45c;  Leghorns,  35  to  38c;  old  roosters, 
18c;  stags,  22c;  ducks,  24  (o  26c;  geese,  16  to 
17c;  turkeys,  24  to  30c  per  lb.;  common  pigeons, 
40  to  50c  per  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed 
hens,  40c;  hog -dressed,  36c  lb. 


RABBITS 


REGISTERED  PEO.  CHWCHILUS— While,  Sleel,  Gr.,  Flemish  Giants. 
Silver  Martins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BABBITRY,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  Vt. 


D -s  K  |-\  i+c  Culnea  Pigs— Bantams.  Free  Lists. 

naUUI  W.  J.  Lewis  Bushkill,  Pa. 


•\  MISCELLANEOUS 


Holstein  Bulls 


Ready  for  service.  Sired 
a  son  of  one  of  the 
best  bulls  of  the  bl  eed 
auo  a  j©e0  R).  cow.  V tarings  out  of  good  cows,  S I  60. 
Accredited  kfc*d.  Hudson  Build  Farm,  Andover.  N.  J. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mgrtesvlffs,  Pens.. 


RIGHT  WITH 
AY RS HI  RES 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


AYRSHIRES 


Invest  for  that  boy  of  yours 
in  an  Ayrshire  heifer  calf,  that 
will  grow  into  a  big  straight- 
backed,  stylish  cow — the  kind 
that  will  really  milk  a  lot.  The 
old  farm  will  mean  more  to  both 
the  boy  and  yourself  if  there  is 
an  Ayrshire  on  the  place. 

P  Start  an  Ayrshire  Calf  Club 
We  will  gladly  locate  calf  club 
heifers  for  you  at  from  $75  up¬ 
wards.  See  your  County  Club 
Leader  or  write  this  office  for 
calf  club  prizes  at  your  fair  or 
help  in  locating  calves. 

' 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

96  Center  Street.  Brandon.  Vermont 


REGISTERED  Yearling  ready  for  service. 
AVDCuidc  ni  u  i  o  One  Amos.  old.  Good  breed- 
AlKSHlKt  BULLi  ing.  Accredited  Herd. 
Priced  to  sell.  M.  J.  ROONEY.  Fayetteville,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

For  Immediate  Sale — Price  Right 

CHEDCO  MASTER — Dropped  January  7,  1929 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius,  whose  first  six  tested  daughters 
averaged  11,167.4  lbs.  milk  and  635.23  lbs.  B.  F. 

Dsm:  Chedco  Merry  Christmas  141209.  Record:  9891.3 
lbs.  milk;  592.9  lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  G. 

C.  E.  C0TTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Dams  have  A.  R. 
records  that  average  over  10,000  11)8.  milk  and  500  lbs. 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

K.  A.  LAMBERT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM, Pulaski, N  Y. 


OEGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

Langwater  breeding  High  records  back  of  them. 
Farmers  prices.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs — both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  choleta. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagions  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


*701.*  SALE— A  number  of  choice  Chester  W  hile 
*  Boars,  ready  for  immediate  use.  Prices  rearor- 
able.  HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


.  DU  ROC  SWINEf„"S 

F.  -W.  Partington  A  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— Sows,  Boars,  Pigs. 
A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 


AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Pedigreed  March  Pigs.  SB  00 
*  each.  Order  now,  ship  May  1.  R.  HIU,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  r. 


m?bfyepi  Chester  White  Pigs 

Both  sexes.  Pedigreed....  *|0.  Registered..  stt. 

Guaranteed  to  please.  Also  older  stock. 

J.  Watson  Nicely  Ligonier,  Penna. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-Berkslilre— Y orkshire-Ohester  Grossed 
4  Weeks  Old — *5.00. 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 
J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.— Tel.  1503- W. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D..  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WAITER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P-  3.— Chester  White  Barrows,  4  wks.  old.,  $0  each. 


PIGS !  PIGS !  PIGS ! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  *5.60  each 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  *6.60  each. 
A  trifie  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds— Chester  White  and  Largo  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval."  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs 
would  appreciate  your  orderandcan  assure  you  satisfac¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  witli  choice  stock— 
Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  aud  Chester  crossed 
—all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old,  S5.U0  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  .  .  *5.50  each. 

Will  ship  O.  O.  (!.— 10  days  trial  allowed. 

You  may  write  us  with  confidence. 

A  .  M .  LUX 

20«  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Xel.  Wob.  1413 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

To  all  buyers  that  bought  my  pigs  last  season,  I  want 
to  tell  you  I  have  some  nice  pigs  to  go  this  season. 

(  hester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester  sold  in 
lots  of  two  or  more,  O.  O.  D.  $5.00  each. 

When  you  receive  them,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chaster  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  *4.60  to 
*8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheewold,  Delaware. 

\  DOGS  7.  I 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  H,  Monticello,  lone 


L0!.!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6.  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TEBKIEH  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Spayed  Females 

Also  few  Sable  and  Whites,  six  months.  All  eligible 
registration.  JAS.  E.  ViN  ALSTY.NK,  Jr.,  KImlerhook,  N.  1 . 


Cnrlror  ^Nnaniol  Pnnt  2  months;  long  ears,  wavy 
GOCKer  opamei  rups  coats;  tails  docked.  Males, 
*10.00;  females,  *5.00.  o.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 


RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


|  .%  DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  [ 

150-DAIRY  C0WS-150 

Wisconsin  Cows,  Springers,  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  T.  B.  and  abortion  tested  and 
checked  to  ship  to  any  State. 

Private  Sales  Thursday  and  Friday 
Auction  10:00  Saturday 

Wisconsin  Horse  &  Dairy  Cattle  Sales  Company 

Trevor,  Wisconsin 

56  miles  northwest  Chicago— 45  miles  southwest  Milwaukee 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


C_I~  I  86  good  quality  dairy  heifers;  60  Angus 
x  Ol  Jalc  .  cows  and  heifers;  90  mixed  breeds, 
yearling  steers.  W.  Hundley.-  Boydton,  Virginia 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EU6E1V001)  HAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  WIs. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


I  4  WEANED  Hiuh-Grade  Milking  Shorthorn  HEIFER  CALVES 
*  *  Priced  low.  VOLLANDS  -  -  Elm  Grove,  Wle. 


Y7IUALITY  DANES  —We  breed  them. 

ST0NEHURST  FARM  -  -  Intervale,  N.  H. 


HORSES 


WELSH 

PONIES 

FOR  SALE!. 


10  Geldings,  mares  and  stallions, 
ranging  in  age  ljfcto  4  years.  Biue 
roans,  red  roans,  bay  and  dark 
brown;  all  broken  to  drive  and 
ride,  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 
A.  B.  MOORE,  care  Cary  Maple  Sugar 
Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 
“For  Farm  Work " 

3  in  1  Sale  1  Brood  mares  with  suckling  colts  and  in  foal 
again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young  stallions. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  BELGIAN  STALLION 

coming  3  years  old.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE-THOROUGHBRED  SPANISH  JACK 

4  Sire  Kingeddward  K.  M.  R.  WARD,  Brookside 
Stock  and  Fruit  Farm.  Kent,  New  York. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Turn  Pastures  and  Rough  Feeds  into  Money  \ 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE  will  utilize  these  unmarketable  ? 

products  to  the  best  advantage.  £ 

Write  for  our  Booklet,  “BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  EAST ”  £ 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y.  / 
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7**  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Organized  the  first  MUTUAL 
Insurance  Company  in  America 

That  was  in  1752,  an  it  is  still  in  business  today 
— sturdy  and  successful. 

In  fact,  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  this 
State,  along  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  and  businessmen  everywhere,  have 
learned  their  lesson  in  practical  economy  from 
the  Father  of  Thrift — - 

They  insure  their  cars  and  trucks  in  a  successful, 
growing  Mutual— the  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL. 


They  save  from  $5  to  $11  outright  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  cash  deduction  from  each  premium. 


They  share  in  the  dividends  now  being  paid  at 
end  of  the  insured  period,  thus  increasing  their 
tangible  savings. 

They  enjoy  full  coverage  and  protection  and  still 
save  money.  Even  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
Safety  Responsibility  Law,  now  in  effect,  need 
not  bother  them. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

_  OWEN  B.  AUGSFURGER.  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us 
at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address. 


]V/[  IT  f?  T  T1  A  further  deduction  of  10%  below  Merchants  Mutual 
A  low  rates  will  be  allowed  on  your  pleasure  car  in- 
D  ATINC*  surance»  Provided  you  have  not  had  an  automobile 
1  11 1  VJl  accident  for  two  years. 


Leghorns -Reds -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Week  of  Grade  A  .  $20.00  $24.00  $26.00  $28.00 

April  21  Special  Matings  -  23.00 _ 27.00 _ 30.00  33.00 

Week  of  Grade  A  .  $18.00  $22.00  $24.00  $27.00 

April  28  Special  Matings  .  21.00  25.00  28.00 _ 32.00 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Well.  Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  645-5. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

‘■The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  Wh.  Eggs  Always" 
Chicks,  Eggs  and  Started  Pullets.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


/■ — ^ ~W~~W~~W~  / — -t  T7"  Willacker’s  Large 

V^/ J-a»  Imported  Barron 

White  Leghorns  insure  success.  Heavy  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Get  free  catalog  and  prices  before  buying. 
Wlllacker  Leghorn  Form,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


LEGHORN  CHICKS— Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

•  Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedi¬ 
greed  3-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  1).  tested.  Our  circular 
on  request.  Claraben  Court  Farm,  Kosiyu,  N.  Y. 


Great  Big  English  and  f  \  U  I  If  O 

Hollywood  Leghorns  w  I  ■  1  IVO 

100— $PJ.  100%  del.  Mil, SON’S  HATCHERY,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Hardscrabble  S.  C. 

WH.  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 

weighing  26  ounces  and  over  per  dozen.  Double  crossed 
with  St.  John’s  English  White  Leghorn  Cockerels. 
Records  not  less  than  285  eggs  per  year.  15  eggs  per 
setting,  $1.50;  2  settings,  $2.50  or  $8.00  per  100.  Interest¬ 
ed  parties  always  welcome.  HARDSCRABBLE  FARM, 
South  Merrimack,  N.  H.  E.  M.  Boutilier,  Prop.  Box  33 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  chicks 

14c  up.  Eggs,  stock.  Winners  Ohio  State 
Fair,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Big  type.  Dis¬ 
ease  free.  Heavy  layers,  large  eggs.  A. 
P.  A certified.  Large  catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


For  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Orders  taken  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Newark  Del. 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City. 


April  19,  1930 


Tobacco  for  Poultry  Worms 

Does  tobacco  powder  have  any  effect 
against  worms  when  fed  wi«th  the  mash 
two  pounds  to  the  100  lbs.  ?  L.  M. 

New  York 

It  is  the  nicotine  of  tobacco  that  acts 
as  a  worm  expeller  when  given  to  poultry. 
To  be  effective,  the  tobacco  dust  should 
contain  at  least  1 *4  per  cent  of  nicotine 
and  this  amount  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturer  offering  it  for  sale. 
Tobacco  dust  of  this  strength  is  effective 
when  given  in  the  mash  in  the  amount 
you  mention  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  Bt  is  against  the  common  round 
worm  that  it  is  to  be  used,  not  as  a 
vermicide  for  tape  worms.  These  latter 
are  more  deleterious,  more  difficult  to 
expel  and  to  protect  poultry  against. 

In  treating  the  flock  with  tobacco 
powder,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
expelled  worms  and  eggs  may  be  quickly 
picked  up  again  unless  the  droppings  are 
kept  out  of  reach.  Wide  meshed  poultry 
netting  stretched  against  the  under  side 
of  the  perches  or  heavy  wire  stretched 
between  them  will  keep  the  fowls  from 
the  droppings  boards  and  frequent  clean¬ 
ing  of 'the  floors  will  remove  much  possible 
infection.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  that  poultry 
droppings  spread  upon  grass  land  that  is 
to  be  used  as  a  •run  for  young  chicks  sows 
that  soil  with  the  seeds  of  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 


Sun  Porches  for  Chicks 


— PULLETS— 

2,500  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Hatched  the  last  week  In  February 
Ready  for  shipment  May  7th  to  21st 
12-week-old,  $1.00;  10-week-old.  90c 
Every  Pullet  guaranteed  pure-bred 
and  healthy— No  culls  or  weaklings. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  Pricei  for  Mljr  and  Jane 

Breeding  bird*  selected  end  leg:  band¬ 
ed  by  expert  judge.  Flocks  developed 
through  years  of  breeding.  Leghorns. 
10c  each;  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes! 
12c  each;  Light  Brahmas  16c  each. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices  on 
pullets. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 
ry.  •»*  102 

°- 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  13.00  per  100 

S.  U.  Reds .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  T.OO  per  100 

600  lots  36c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular . 

C.  F.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MeAlistervtUe,  Penna. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  $3.50  $6  50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3-50  6  50  12  00 

White  Leghorns..  3  01)  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  00  5  50  10  00 

Light  Mixed .  2. 50  4-50  8. 00 

500  lots  V2 c  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 


W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 


BABY  CHICKS . 1  So  and  18c  each 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS . 20c  each 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Circular 


Box  422  Mai  lit  nek.  N.  Y.  Free 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest— 1929  30 


The  use  of  concrete  and  board  yards 
for  chicks  is  becoming  a  common  practice 
in  this  section  of  New  York  State.  Many 
of  the  small  and  intensive  poultry  farms 
have  for  the  last  five  years  found  it 
difficult  to  raise  a  flock  of  pullets  with¬ 
out  getting  into  serious  trouble  with 
coccidiosis  and  intestinal  parasites. 

Mr.  Gregory,  of  Chemung  County,  has 
been  using  concrete  platforms  for  three 
years.  He  has  been  able  to  lower  the 
mortality  in  his  baby  chicks  from  25  per 
cent  before  he  used  .the  platforms  to  less 
than  10  per  cent  -at  the  present  time. 
Much  of  this  low  mortality  is  due  to  the 
use  of  these  concrete  platforms. 

Poultrymen  have  always  felt  that  the 
young  growung  chicks  need  access  to 
direct  sunlight  although  several  years  ago 
the  reason  for  this  was  not  well  known. 
These  outside  platforms  have  now  made 
it  possible  for  the  chicks  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  direct  sunlight  even  though 
the  ground  around  the  brooder  house  has 
become  badly  iufested  with  disease  and 
insect  parasites. 

Another  new  method  that  is  being  used 
successfully  on  many  poultry  farms  is  that 
of  brooding  the  chicks  on  wire  hardware 
cloth  about  six  inches  above  the  floor  of 


RELIABLE]  CHICKS 

All  the  Name  Implies 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Hocks .  $8.75  $7.00  $18.00 

White  Leghorns .  8.50  6,50  12.00 

Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.25  6.00  11.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 
LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  M1LLERST0WN,  PA. 


/ — %  14  I  If  d  PAY  STREAK  QUALITY 

n  I  V/  IV  kJ  high  producers 

For  21  years  we  have  been  developing  flocks  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  Our  chicks  made  good  as  producers  of 
meat  and  eggs  —  thousands  of  old  customers  say 
Pay  Streak  Chicks  are  the  best. 

FREE  CATALOG  °urbl®  cataI°* tell3the  3torx-  Get  the  a«- 

VHIMLVU  tails  at  once.  Ask  for  free  poultry  book. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  COMPANY 
_ Box  124.  Tiro,  Ohio 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  Campions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-  Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jameatown.Pa. 


VAI  I  17 V  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $10.00  per  100 

T  nLLL  1  11.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  per  100 

V  I  17  w  Heavy  Mixed .  9.50  per  100 

'•a"  Light  Mixed .  8  00  per  100 

pUIpIfC  500  lots  Jac  less.  1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live 
LniLIVkJ  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville.  Penna 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar- 
Postage  prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  p,. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

If  They  Dio — Wo  Roplaco  Thom 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX-Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  guaran- 
tee  them.  If  they  die  during:  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades.  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1  07,  Kenton, O. 


the  brooder  houses.  Eli  Bodine,  also  of 
Chemung  Co.,  New  York,  has  an  inten¬ 
sive  poultry  business  and  keeps  about 
4,000  laying  hens  each  Winter.  Strict 
sanitation  measures  had  to  be  practiced 
on  his  farm  in  order  to  prevent  diseases. 
He  lias  now  used  wire  hardware  cloth 
successfully  for  two  years,  and  has  had 
no  serious  trouble  with  diseases  in  his 
young  birds.  He  starts  brooding  in 
January  and  has  been  able  to  raise  fine 
vigorous  pullets  by  use  of  these  sanitary 
methods  even  from  the  earliest  hatches. 

L.  H.  W. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  11c. 

Heavy  Mixed . 08c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUAIGARDNER.  Rearer  Spring,.  Penna. 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 
910.00  per  100  S47.50— 500  *90—1.000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  fl 

ChickS 


from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 
hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg 
horns.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery. 

Chicks  10c  each  In  lots  of  lOO  or  more 
25  and  50  lots  12c  each 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  -  MILFORD,  DEL. 


Genuine  Tancred  Strain 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX— $9  Per  100 

Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Circular. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Mo  Aliaterville,  Pa. 


Feather  Pulling;  Roup 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  chickens,  and 
they  have  the  habit  of  picking  the 
feathers  off  of  each  other.  What  can  be 
done  to  stop  it?  I  have  some  hens  with 
swelled  heads  around  the  eyes  what  is 
the  cause?  w.  M.  L. 

New  York 

The  most  certain  method  of  stopping 
feather  pulling  and  cannibalism  in  a  flock 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  to  give  the 
fowls  an  outdoor  run  on  sufficient  range 
to  permit  them  to  keep  away  from  each 
other.  These  are  difficult  vices  to  stop  in 
a  closely  confined  flock.  If  your  hens 
have  only  the  feeds  you  mention,  they 
need  some  form  of  animal  food  in  addi¬ 
tion,  such  as  meat  scrap  in  a  mash  or 
milk  in  some  form. 

Swelled  eyes  mean  colds  or  roup,  both 
transmissible  to  healthy  birds  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  removal  of  those  affected.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  roup  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  incurable  in  any  advanced 
stage.  M.  B.  d. 


f* M t ft  from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
** Fernmjtn^  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  Barred  Roeks 
and  Reds,  $12:  Heavy  Mixed,  $10;  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mitrhell’e  Reliable  Poultry  Para,  Mllleretowa,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROOK  CHICKS 

$10  Per  100;  $95  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100£  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McOLFKE,  PA 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

*10.00—  100,  *90.00—1000.  Mixed,  *9.00  —  100 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Quality  chicks  —White  and  Barred  Roeks,  R.  I.  Reds— 

$10  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— $8.00  These  chicks  aie 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  veil 
culled  flocks.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1>. 
Catalog  free.  PE01A  POULTRY  TAROS.  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


RADY  PlllPitC  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DHD  I  UNIUlVw  Write ‘for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delaware 


FRANCAIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Auatralorps— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampten  Beach.  N  T 


*  All  Y  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
»,  Jf  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington.  Itel. 


Barred  Rock  Eggs  A.l0J°dpAYed  R.°«k  AUBURN.™  y! 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-14  Barred  Rocks 

Breeding  stock,  SHAWNEE  POULTRY  FARM.  Middlesex,  N  J. 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/I  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Largesize  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Houses 


Experience  Counts 


More  than  40  years’  experience  are  built 
into  Young’s  Poultry  Houses.  We  buy 
lumber  direct  from  the  mills,  work  it  up 
in  a  modern  plant,  and  sell  direct  to 
poultrymen  completed  sectional  houses  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  material  alone, 
purchased  at  retail. 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  describes 
the  most  complete  and  economical  line 
of  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches,  etc.  Write  today. 

F  f  YOUNG  f  ft  85  Dcpo'  s,ree,< 

V.  IVIJIIW  bV.  Randolph,  Mass. 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

1  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “  Poult  r  y  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464- A  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


pure  cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 
10  “  “  ...  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Storage  Brooder  and  Broiler  Battery 

Sanitary,  convenient — Lowest  price— None  better. 
Circular  Now  Ready. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
11  right  wood,  Ya. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Netting  -  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bargain  Prices  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  -buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YOllKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Bringing  Up  Chicks 

I  have  300  baby  chicks  coming  and 
would  like  to  start  them  off  for  the  first 
two  weeks  on  chick  scratch  instead  of  the 
mash,  and  give  them  sour  whole  milk, 
then  after  two  weeks  start  giving  them 
mash.  Would  this  be  all  right?  If  so  how 
much  scratch  should  I  give  them  per  day 
divided  in  four  or  five  feedings  a  day? 

New  Jersey  c.  p. 

loung  chicks  may  be  fed  grain  with¬ 
out  mash  for  the  first  few  weeks ;  masb 
without  grain  or  both  together.  The 
present  tendency  among  poultrymen, 
however,  -seems  to  be  to  feed  mash  for 
several  weeks  and  add  chick  grains  later. 

The  advice  of  the  Cornell  station  is 
to  add  the  grain  mixture — cracked  corn 
six  parts,  wheat  four  parts — at  eight 
weeks  of  age.  The  Ohio  station  feeds  no 
hard  grains  at  all,  using  coarse  ground 
yellow  corn  (70  parts)  ;  winter  wheat 
midds  or  coarse  ground  wheat  (20 
Parts)  ;  meat  scrap  (5  parts)  ;  granulated 
poultry  bone  meal  (4  parts)  and  fine  salt 
1  part.  If  hard  grains  are  fed  baby 
chicks,  fine  cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat, 
oat  meal  (pinhead  or  rolled)  may  be 
used  for  several  weeks  or  until  the  chicks 
are  old  enough  to  eat  whole  wheat  and 
coarser  cracked  corn. 

An  old-time  mixture  was  3  parts 
cracked  corn,  2  parts  cracked  wheat  and 
one  part  pinhead  or  rolled  oats.  Exact 
proportions  are  not  needed  but  the  above 
mixture  was  a  good  one.  All  these  varia¬ 
tions  -show  simply  that  there  is  no  one 
exact  formula  best  suited  to  chicks  of  any 
age. 

Corn  is  the  most  important  grain, 
wheat  next,  oats  third ;  all  fed  in  form 
-suited  to  the  age  of  the  chicks  and 
supplemented  by  such  animal  foods  as 
meat  scrap,  milk  in  some  form  or  fish 
meal  or  scrap,  tender  green  food  and,  for 
chicks  that  must  be  closely  housed,  cod 
liver  oil.  As  to  the  amount  of  grain  at  a 
feeding,  be  guided  by  the  actions  of  the 
chicks.  Give  them  a  little  at  a  time, 
watching  to  -see  what  they  will  quickly 
clean  up  with  evident  satisfaction  and 
without  left-  overs.  m.  b.  d. 


Probable  Chickenpox 

I  keep  several  hundred  R.  I.  Reds.  This 
year  I  am  troubled  with  a  cheesy  growth 
in  the  corners  of  the  mouth  of  the  birds. 
I  have  as  many  as  25  at  a  time.  I  have 
dug  out  this  matter  and  swabbed  it  out 
with  iodine  but  the  growth  comes  on 
again.  Condition  seems  to  be  ideal  and 
litter  clean.  I  have  never  had  the  trou¬ 
ble  before.  Will  you  advise  me  if  I  am 
doing  the  right  thing?  r.  g.  p. 

This  cheesy  growth  is  probably  the 
eruption  of  eliickenpox,  a  disease  which 
appears  in  several  forms,  all  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  same  virus  but  showing 
some  difference  in  symptoms.  What  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  “cankers”  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  mouth  or  wart-like  excres¬ 
cences  may  develop  upon  the  comb,  wat¬ 
tles  or  face  or  the  more  severe  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  roup  may  occur.  In  whatever 
form  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  it 
is  communicable  and  affected  birds 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock,  while 
the  utensils  used  should  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected. 

The  cankers  or  growths  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  swab  and  the  sites  well 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  This  you 
seem  to  have  done  but  may  not  have  done 
with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  destroy 
the  local  infection.  Mild  forms  of  the 
disease  are  usually  self  limited,  the  erup¬ 
tion  disappearing  after  a  time  with  or 
without  treatment.  More  severe  cases 
that  develop  the  symptoms  of  roup,  or 
discharges  from  eyes  and  nostrils  of 
fetid  odor,  are  likely  to  prove  fatal  and 
to  continue  the  disease  upon  the  premises. 
Treatment  of  roup  is  not  satisfactory, 
the  results  hardly  repaying  the  time  and 
labor  involved.  It  is  best  to  get  rid  of 
it  through  destruction  of  sick  birds  and 
cleansing  and  disinfection  of  utensils  and 
quarters.  A  10  or  15  per  cent  solution 
of  argyrol,  obtainable  at  any  drug  store, 
may  prove  more  effective  than  tincture 
of  iodine  as  a  local  application  in  mild 
forms.  m.  B.  D. 


A  Word  for  Black  Leghorns 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Black  Leghorns,  as  I  never  see  any 
mention  of  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
have  had  a  thousand  of  them  for  the 
last  four  years  and  find  they  are  very 
hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  They  lay  50 
per  cent  and  better,  in  the  Winter, 
running  outside  all  Winter.  w.  H.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


This  OATMEAL  Feed 

Gives  Baby  Chicks 
“A  Flying  Start”! 

From  their  very  first  meal,  let  them  have  Ful-  O- Pep  Chick 
Starter,  the  balanced  ration  ivith  the  oatmeal  base,  pre¬ 
pared  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  if  you  ivantyour  baby 
chicks  to  groiv  rapidly  and  have  strong,  healthy  bodies 


Abetter  start,  in  a  race  or  in  poultry  raising,  gives  an  advantage 
which  is  seldom  overcome.  Oatmeal  —  as  blended  in  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  —  provides  wonderful  nourishment  to  give 
your  baby  chicks  ’a  flying  start.”  It  imparts  strength  and  vitality  when 
they  need  it  most,  and  promotes  a  rapid  growth  that  will  amaze  you. 

Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter’s  other  valuable  ingredients  minimize  coc- 
cidiosis,  anemia  and  other  ills  which  may  cause  high  mortality.  These 
’lifesavers”  include  molasses,  cod  liver  oil,  cod  liver  meal,  essential 
proteins  and  important  minerals — all  in  proper,  scientific  proportion 
— all  having  an  important  part  in  the  chick’s  diet — all  finely  ground 
and  thoroughly  mixed  so  that  every  mouthful  is  100%  effective. 

Baby  chicks  eat  eagerly  of  this  oatmeal  ration  which  builds  better 
blood,  strong,  capable  organs,  sound  flesh  and  broad,  deep  bodies 
which  denote  the  heavy  consistent  layer.  After  six  weeks  of  this 
splendid  growth-promoting  diet,  your  chicks  are  ready  for  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash.  Remember  that  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed 
should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  Starter. 

Your  Quaker  dealer  will  gladly  advise  you  on  your  poultry  feeding 

problems.  He  can  show  you  how  to  get  better  laying  pullets  and  finer 

meat  birds  for  less  labor  and  less  money  by  using  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 

Feeds.  You’ll  find  he’s  a  man  worth  knowing. 

© 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 

CHICK  STARTER 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHIC  AGO,  U.  S.  A. 

i1" ■  ■■  ■  -  ■'  '■■■'  ■■■  ■  ’  — — —  ■  i  ■  — —  —  ■  — —  ■■■■  —  ■  -- ...  — —  ■  I.  -  ■  —i  -  ■  ■  -  i  ■  ■  ■■■  -  ■  —  i.  __  -  _ 

.  You  should  have  our  latest  booklet  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  baby  I 

I  1/  -lAJCdCi  chicks.  This  new  and  authoritative  work  costs  you  nothing.  Just  write  your  | 

j  Name . . .  | 

I  and 

j  Address . „ .  • 

I  Mail  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  9  D,  141  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  I 

’  "  "  ““““  ■  1  1  ■'  — —  — —  11  •  "  "  11  —  —  1  — — *  -  ■  Ml  MbJ 
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This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding  4 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.  ’  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder.  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book — BOTH  FREE! 

CBAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-116-M  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WENESCHICKS/^ 


WHEN  YOUR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  BAY — or  your  broilers  and  roasters 


WENE 

State -Supervised 

B  I  ood-T ested 


PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Special  Matings  . $4.50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230-Egg  Matings .  5.50 

Wyan-Koclt  Cross  (Medium  Roasters)  .  3.75 

Bram-Rock  Cross  (Heavy  Roasters)  .  4.50 

R.  I.  Reds  Special  Matings  .  4.50 

Straight  B.  Rogks,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes .  5.50 

WENE’S  FAMOUS  BLOOD-TESTED  CROSS  BREEDS  PAY  BIG  PROFITS. 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order  —  Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


50 

$8.25 

10.50 

7.00 

8.25 

8.25 

10.50 


too 

$16.00 

20.00 

13.00 

16.00 

16.00 

20.00 


400 

$62.00 

78.00 

50.00 

62.00 

62.00 

78.00 


1000 

$150.00 

190.00 

120.00 

150.00 

150.00 

190.00 


v  c"r"  Prices  Reduced  on  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  start  with  Neuhauser’s  Good  Luck  Chicks  from  trapnested, 
prize-winning  foundation  stock.  Immediate  attention  given  orders  and  prompt  shipment 
on  date  wanted.  Strong,  husky  chicks,  electrically  hatched,  under  conditions  that 
make  healthy  chicks. 

Order  Direct  at  These  Money-Saving  Prices 

Wh„  Bf.,  R.C.  and  S.  C.  Br.  Leg.;  Anconas . 

Brd.  and  Wh.  Rocks;  R.C.  and  S.C.  R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas.  7.00 

White  Wyandottes;  Bf.  and  Wh.  Orp . 

Bf.  and  Wh.  Minorcas;  Bf.  and  Part.  Rocks  . 

Heavy  Assorted,  all  breeds,  $9.50  per  100  —  Assorted  Light  Breeds,  $8  per  100 

NEUHAUSER  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  61,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.50 

$34.00 

$52.00 

$100.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

42.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

144.00 

are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,'  ^ 
'  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A. 

F culled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 

,  r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  yn 
for  free.  Poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  Y 


HUBERS 


early  orders. 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  oaid  to  nealtn  oi 
flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  O.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  AGENTS 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  tor  ur  ,  MTCn 
IIUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY-  -  Main  Street, Fostoria,  Ohio  WANltU 


<Pee4fi2ddl  CfiicfoA.  C  ( 9'2>* 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balanca  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival. 
Postpaid  Prices—  50  100  500  1UU0 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5-25  fin'nn 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds;  Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.,  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.2o  12.00  57.50  llb.uu 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  . •  ••••  ®'2A„  12'?°  ot.50  11U.6J 

Heavy  Mixed  $10  per  100  —  Light  Mixed  $8  per  100  —  Jersey  Giants  $16  per  100.  We  want  you  for  a 
customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  illustrated  literature.  „u ,n 
PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC,  UHIU. 


FREE  CATALOG — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  25  50  100  ,500  1000 

S  C  Wh  Br  ,  Bf.,  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Anconas . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

Bar.,'  Wh.  &  Bf.  Bocks:  Bf.  Orps. ;  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

Barron  W.  Leghorns;  W.  Wyan.;  Bf.  Minorcas .  4.75  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Ex  Qual  W.  Wyd. :  Reds;  Rocks;  Wyc.  &  Tanc.  W.  Leg. ;  W.  Min.5.00  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed;  50,  $6;  100,  $11.50;  500,  $55;  1,000,  $105.  Light  Mixed:  50,  $5:  100,  $9;  500, 
$42  50-  1,000,  $85.  J.  Blk.  Giants:  100,  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  28c  each.  Postpaid  except 
to  Canada.  We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by 
experts  for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  COD. 
Bank  References.  The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


A.  J.  O’DONOVAN,  Jr. 

Production  Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Winning  pen  Florida  National  Laying  Contest,  1927-28  record,  2,549  eggs  Winning  pen 
Michigan  International  Laying  Contest.  1928-29  record,  2,424  eggs,  scoring  2  588  5  points  Our 
five  contest  pens  at  Storrs,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Florida  and  Western  Washington  laying 
contests  last  year  laid  an  aggregate  of  12,009  eggs,  to  average  241.3  eggs  per  bird.  All 
chicks  from  trapnested  stock  with  records  from  200  eggs  up.  We  are  giving  a  -0%  discount 
on  -ill  grades  of  chicks  after  the  first  of  May.  Also  offering  10  to  12-week-old  breeding 
cockerels  with  dam  records  from  240  to  200  eggs  at  $3  each,  $30  per  dozen.  Send  for  catalog. 

KATONAH  FARMS  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

S.  C.  White,  Buff.  Brown,  Black  Leghorn!,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks  .  •  „  •  „ 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 
White  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte*  .  • 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  Good  Chicks  •  • 

Jersey  Black  Giants  ..... 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15 
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60 

100 

300 

.  $3.25 

$6.25 

$12.00 

$35.00 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

38.00 

.  3.75 

•7.25 

14.00 

40.00 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

29.00 

.  4.75 

9.25 

18.00 

52.00 

ADA.  OHIO. 

Reference,  First  Nat 

Enlarged  Livers 

What  might  be  the  cause  of  greatly 
enlarged  livers  in  laying  hens.  These 
hens  were  hatched  about  a  year  ago  and 
have  been  heavy  layers  and  are  as  a 
whole  very  healthy.  In  a  few  isolated 
cases  we  have  noted  that  hens  were 
dumpy  with,  perhaps,  a  slightly  dark 
comb.  Aside  from  a  greatly  enlarged 
liver  they  appeared  healthy  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  which  had  light  spots  on 
the  enlarged  liver  and  also  apparently  a 
round  tumorous  grow’th  near  the  back. 
The  birds  had  apparently  not  been  ailing 
long.  s.  H.  T. 

Ohio. 

An  enlarged  liver  does  not  disclose  the 
nature  of  any  poultry  disease,  since  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  various  conditions  and  may  be  ar¬ 
tificially  produced  by  feeding  for  a  table 
delicacy.  As  one  of  the  important  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion,  it  is  subject  to  all  the 
deleterious  influences  of  improper  feeding 
and  its  evident  departures  from  a  healthy 
condition  may  probably  be  most  often  laid 
to  the  over  strain  of  attempting  to  care 
for  the  work  laid  upon  it  by  ambitious 
owners  of  laying  flocks.  “Liver  trou¬ 
ble’’  has  long  been  a  handy  term  to  de¬ 
scribe  conditions,  the  real  nature  of 
which  are  not  known.  Being  out  of  sight 
during  life,  its  participation  in  body  ills 
could  not  be  disproven  and  it  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  one  of  the  most  maligned 
organs  of  the  whole  digestive  system. 

Still,  when  ive  have  said  “liver  trou¬ 
ble,”  we  have  said  something,  and  saying 
something  is  frequently  one  of  our  hard¬ 
est  tasks.  A  common  disease  of  the  liver 
is  tuberculosis,  this  may  be  diagnosed 
from  the  occurrence  of  small  nodules  of 
more  or  less  cheesy  nature  scattered  over 
the  surface  and  through  its  tissues.  If 
these  are  also  found  in  adjacent  organs, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  considered  certain. 
There  are  spots  upon  the  liver  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tuberculosis  but  are 
caused  by  other  conditions.  The  “spotted 
liver”  of  turkeys,  discolored  blotches  look¬ 
ing  like  rotten  spots  upon  apples,  mean 
blackhead,  with  which  turkey  raisers  are 
to  familiar.  M.  B.  D. 
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U’BND  NO  MONBY^WB  vS\HIF>  C.O.D- 

Rlrldlr  inspected  br  expert..  From  hteh  xr.de  hearr  I.y.r.  of  exceptional  .tamlna  and  outstanding  laylnsr 

.  ....  .  _  a.  I _ X 1  J  kl^k  .ire,  Inn  PnrohruH  ku.lfkw  nar.T  ullv  nAIACten. 


600 

$57.00 

62.00 


67.00 

48.00 

85.00 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
ihs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
I  range  selected  stock  at  $13  per  100; 
$62.50  per  500;  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  6,  13,  20,  27.  Chicks  100  *  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10  *  books  order. 
Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  KleiiHeltersville,  P*. 


Trom  trapnested  stock. 

S, C.  Red  Chicks « 

AJlUl  IIUU  UIIIWliW  color.  Producers  of  large 
brow  n  eggs.  FreeofB.W.D.  |Sunnyacre«,  Pascoao.  R.  I. 

n  p  n,2  Pent,  A  role  from  Prize  win"in£’  heayy  laying 
0.  U.  lieu  bOCKBlBIS  stock,  large  vigorous,  dark  red, 
certified,  blood-tested,  $5.00.  FRANK  SaULT.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


100 

500 

1000 

MAY  PRICES 

$10 

$47.50 

$  90 

10 

47.50 

90 

12 

57.50 

110 

12 

57.50 

no 

8 

37.50 

70 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Flemington,  N. 
J.  There  are  50  pens  each  containing 
15  birds,  the  10  highest  being  reported. 
First  column  is  record  for  week  ending 
March  31,  and  second,  total  to  date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ..  51  807 

Marvel  Pltry  Farm,  Del .  45  937 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  46  1019 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  30  654 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Lauderdale  Bros.,  N.  J .  46 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  . 

J.  C.  Lambert,  N.  J . 

Woodview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Jaybeegee  Pltry  Farm,  R.  I. .  .  40 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Jerseyland  Farm,  N.  J .  47 

T.  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  46 

N.  R.  Bickford,  Kan .  49 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  48 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  .  .  44 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  . 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J, 


55 

55 

50 

47 


52 

53 


1128 

926 

1165 

997 

919 

589 


W.  Andrew  Cray,  N.  J .  51 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  50 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .  .  51 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  44 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  44 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  51 
Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  56 
Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  57 


Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J. 
Feiiulerf  Farm,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J . 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. 
Edward  Kuntz,  Jr..  N.  J... 


58 

59 
61 
59 
52 
51 


Gordon  Ledbetter,  N.  C .  4o 

John  Jacob  Lee,  N.  J .  53 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm.  Conn..  56 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  39 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  57 


Ferris  &  Hollywood  Strains 

White  Leghorns .  $10 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks... 

Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  1  Richfield,  Penna. 


<<VA'MYI^I7,,  R.  I.  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  ac¬ 
ini!  IV.E1E1  credited.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks, 

hatching  eggs,  growing  jmllets.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  WILLIAM  E.  WOODBURY.  Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 


Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J.... .  54 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . .  . . 
Pompton  Ave.  Farm.  N.  J.. 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

Red  Cherry  P.  Farm,  N.  J. 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  o4 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  50 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  48 


53 

42 

50 

31 


Outstanding  livability  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  as  result  of  11  years  de¬ 
velopment  with  selected  purebred 
stock.  Pedigreed  stock.  Satisfied  customers  in 
33  states  have  built  our  business.  ORDER 
NOW.  Chick  time  is  here.  A  trial  order  will 
convince  you.  Write  for  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
log,  Baby  Chick  Journals  and  reasonable  prices. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$8.50-100  $40.00-500  $75.00-1000 

Barred  Rocks 

$9.00-100  $42.50-500  $80.00-1000 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALI8TERVILLE,  PENNA. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


60 


100 


Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  d1 

Waverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J -  49 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa .  53 

Wene  Chick  Farm.  N.  J .  51 

Wood’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  50 

Warsaw  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  49 


$3  25 

$5.50 

$10.01) 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

8.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.00 

7.00 

8.00 

5.00 

9.00 

MAY  PRICES  26 

.ncred  Strain  White  Leghorns _ 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  8.50 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  9.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  lOOO  Lots. 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $10.00 
Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

Barred  Bocks 

Light  Mix...  $8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $10.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100 

500 

1000 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

10.00 

47  50 

90.00 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


1193 

955 

1017 

1095 

1044 

756 

850 

1049 

1125 

961 

702 

903 

1236 

959 

1015 
1019 
1003 
1087 
1083 

941 

840 

1185 

985 

1035 

472 

918 

1035 

1065 

1042 

947 

768 

1124 

834 

1028 

791 

1016 
953 
723 
995 
949 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.55 

$  90.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

110.0# 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

6.50 

1200 

57-50 

110.09 

Assorted  Light  Breeds.... 

4.50 

8.00 

37  50 

70  00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds _ 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85.00 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BETTER  BABY^  CHICKS 


Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 


25 


50 


100  500 


1000 


2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90  09 

350 

6.75 

13.00 

4.50 

8.75 

1700 

82.50 

2.75 

5.25 

10  00 

47.50 

90.00 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

5.25 

10.25 

20,00 

100.00 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  83.25  $6  25  812  00  857.50  8110.00 
8.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas 
Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Jersey  Black  Giants _ 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.. 

Light  Mixed  Broilers... 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 
Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free 
For  Greater  Profit  TTLSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicki.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

STOP]  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliel’s)  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $07.50  $130 
Barred  Rocks  (Park's)....  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Reds  (Owen’s) .  3.50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.00  5  50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00  5.50  10  00  47.50  SO 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37  50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  weelc-old  chicks.  Also  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLIXG’S  SUPER  QUALITY  — from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  flocks. 

50  100  500  1000 


25 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
"Tancred,  Wyckofl  and  Barron  Strain”  82  75  85.00  8  9.00  842  50  880 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  REDS 
“Thompson  and  Owen's  Strain" 

BROILERS  "■ ■. 1 


3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  00 

L.  B .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37. 50  79 

Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  1  R-1,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 
White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp... 

Assorted:  L.,  10c;  H.,  12c;  Wh.  Pekin  and  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings,  30c  each,  $30  00  per  100.  Also  special  mating 
blood  tested  chicks  and  6  and  8  wks.  old  pullets.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write 
for  circular.  10*  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140. 00 

1700 

82.50 

160.00 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.0# 

6.59 

12.00 

57.50 

110.0# 

700 

13.00 

62.50 

120.0# 

11.00 

20  00 

97.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.0# 

5.50 

1000 

47.50 

90  0# 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
April,  May  Prices 
.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 
It.  C.  White  Wyandottes. .. 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds. .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  5-50 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No,  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

MAY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.50  $5.00  $0  $44 

Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  3.25  6.50  12  59 

Heavy  Broilers  .  3.00  6.00  11  54 

Light  Broilers  .  2.00  4.00  7  34 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  21  years  in  business. 
Hogan  te3ted  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


ICKESBURG,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  25 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns. 82.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  3.00 

Blk. Minorcas, 3. C.&R.O.Reds  3.00 
Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  3.00 
Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  3.25 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . 3.50 

Assorted  9c  Assorted  Heavy  10c 
100*  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Hoc  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

85.50 

811.00 

852.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

6.50 

13.00 

62.50 

7.00 

14.00 

“Ooh.”  groaned  Uncle  Walter,  “I 
can’t  go  to  the  office  today.  I’ve  got  a 
stitch  in  my  side  and  a  wrench  in  my 
back.”  “Gracious,  mother,”  said  small 
Edgar,  looking  startled,  “shall  we  send 
for  a  tailor  or  a  plumber?” — Credit  Lost. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $3.50  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  6.50  12.00  67.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.60  90 

Light  Mixed .  2.51)  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 
Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . #10.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  13.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  #8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $10.00 

Less  )6c  on  500— le  on  1,000.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  O.  LEISTER,  R.  !>.,  McAlisterville,  P#„ 
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KERR 

CHICKS 


Prove  Their  Intensified 
Laying  Inheritance 

At  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  week  in  the  Storrs  Con¬ 
test,  the  average  lay  per  pen 
was  741  eggs.  But,  the  Kerr 
pen  of  Barred  Rocks  had  772 
eggs,  and  the  Kerr  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  had  laid  865  eggs. 

At  the  Hunterdon  County 
competition  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  week,  the  average 
lay  per  pen  was  720  eggs.  But, 
the  Kerr  pen  of  Reds  had  a 
credit  of  879  eggs. 

Kerr  Chickeries’  pens  in 
competition  with  selected  birds 
from  the  country’s  leading 
specialty  breeders  prove  them 
a  credit  to  the  constructive 
breeding  work  they  represent. 

When  you  buy 
Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks,  you  get 
this  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of 
blood  close  up. 

Write  for  the 
Kerr  ChickBook 
and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Canulen,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


n 

T3 

;vmij  i 

il 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

and  you  pay  when  you  get  them 

We  take  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  money 
until  the  Chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  pay 
months  in  advance. 


PRICES  ON 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . . 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  W yandottes . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Mixed,  AI1  Varieties. . . . 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Mingoville  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  408  M1NGOV1LLE,  PA. 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 

25,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . .  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $02.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  07.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Assorted  chicks -  3.50  5.50  10.00  47.50 

2,000  12-week-old  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
ready  for  shipment,  first  week  in  May,  at  $1  each. 
All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Irudow" 

Chicu 

Write  for  Free  Book  describing  our  48  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Poultry  Business.  We  specialize  in 
high-producing  Leghorns  and  fast-growing  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box2-R,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Strickler’s  Ts%£  S.  C.  Wh. 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Bid  HATCHES  MAY  6-13-20-27 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
hi  ed  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  R.O.P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  postprepaid.  100JS  live  delivery 
guaranteed— $12  per  100;  $85  per  300; 
$57  per  500;  *110  per  1000.  Aleo  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


UIU 
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Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tanered 
Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  Hock.  ;  2c.  100% 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  llEAVEIt,  HcAllsterrllle,  I’a. 


CHICKS 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
School,  Farniingdale,  L.  I.  There  are  100 
pens,  each  containing  13  birds,  the  high¬ 
est  10  being  counted  in  the  record.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  report  for  March  31. 

The  problem  of  utilizing  all  of  the 
various  types  of  houses,  found  on  poultry 
farms,  to  the  best  advantage  is  not  a 
problem  of  crowding  every  last  individual 
bird  or  chick  into  a  given  floor  space. 
Crowded  conditions  should  not  be  tolerat¬ 
ed  either  in  the  laying  houses  or  in  the 
brooding  compartments  if  one  hopes  to 
reduce  prevailing  high  mortalities.  The 
old  rule  of  three  and  four  square  feet  per 
bird  is  not  sufficient  in  small  pens.  The 
N.  Y.  State  contest  pens  which  are  8x16 
ft.  allow  almost  five  square  feet  per  bird. 
A  brooder  stove  or  a  section  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  brooder,  with  a  rated  capacity 
should  be  used  only  with  an  intelligent 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  floor  space 
available.  The  suggestion  is  made,  that 
214  chicks  be  sufficient  for  one  square 
foot  of  brooder  house  floor  space. 

The  problem  is  to  plan  the  seasonal 
operations  of  one’s  business  in  such  a 
way  that  no  one  house  and  no  single  item 
of  equipment  is  permitted  to  lie  idle 
longer  than  necessary  or  to  operate  them 
at  a  capacity  too  small  to  defray  over¬ 
head  expenses.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  leaks  in  the  poultry  business  is  the 
failure  to  use  brooder  houses  during  the 
late  Fall  and  Winter  months.  Early 
hatched  pullets  which  mature  before  ex¬ 
tensive  culling  has  made  space  available 
for  placing  them  in  laying  pens,  may  be 
cared  for  until  they  molt  by  drawing 
brooder  houses  close  together  and  equip¬ 
ping  them  for  layers.  At  molting  time 
the  majority  of  them  will  be  sold  and 
some  of  the  better  ones  retained  as  breed¬ 
ers  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  are  on  range  to  fill  the  laying  houses. 

The  houses  could  then  be  used  for  the 
production  of  a  few  Winter  broilers  as 
a  means  of  paying  overhead  charges  and 
distributing  labor  uniformly  throughout 
the  year.  The  Winter  broiler  situation 
is  too  uncertain  for  any  high  profits.  An¬ 
other  use  for  brooder  houses  over  the 
Winter  would  he  to  fill  them  with  late 
hatched  pullets  and  in  the  Spring  use  the 
better  ones  for  replacing  losses  in  the 
laying  houses,  and  ship  the  remainder  to 
market  when  fowl  prices  are  high.  Such 
a  method  would  cut  the  reduction  of 
birds  in  a  laying  house  to  a  period  of 
seven  months  instead  of  12  months. 

Utilization  of  housing  capacity  for  the 
remaining  seven  months  of  the  laying 
year  is  a  breeding  problem  in  obtaining, 
stock  which  exhibits  a  high  degree  of 
Summer  persistency.  The  use  of  a  so- 
called  barracks  house  lias  proven  to  be 
one  solution  of  the  housing  problem.- — C. 
II.  Anderson,  Manager,  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test. 

During  the  24th  week  of  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 

I, 000  best  pullets  laid  4,491  eggs  or  at 
the  rate  of  64.1  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  .2  per  cent  over  last  week’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  is  2.4  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  24th  week  of  the 
1929  contest.  The  birds  have  laid  71,012 
eggs  since  October  15,  1929.  This  is  8,- 
170  more  eggs  than  were  laid  during  the 
first  24  weeks  of  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for.  the  24th  Week. — W. 
L. :  Oak  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y.,  66.15  points, 
63  eggs;  John  M.  Lukert,  N.  Y.,  66.10, 
63 ;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich,  64.90, 
61 ;  M.  P.  Phillips,  N.  Y.,  64.25,  61 ;  Cod- 
ner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  63.20, 
03 ;  Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
62.90,  62 ;  Vreeland  Breeding  Farm,  N. 

J. ,  62.45,  60. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties : 

White  Leghorns. — -W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Son,  Mich.,  1,171.75  points,  1,197  eggs; 
Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,139.60, 
1,176;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
1,057.80,  1,142 ;  Codner's  White  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  976.20.  1,026 ;  Leslie  D. 
Bartholomew,  Conn.,  959.15,  1,083 ;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  936.40,  990. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del..  950.80,  938. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Wallieeton  Farm,  Mass., 

937.75,  986;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
883.10,  933 ;  Sunshine  Farm,  N.  Y., 

819.75,  789. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  Mass.,  832.70,  878;  H.  W. 
Van  Winkle,  N.  Y.,  827.45,  885. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt, 
Mass.,  745.30,  754. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  531.20,  567. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  36c;  brown,  33c;  medium,  271/4c. 


Caring  for  the  Chicks 

If  a  piece  of  stiff  woven  wire  is  put 
around  the  brooder  hover  about  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  edge  and  newspaper  dou¬ 
bled  over  it  for  a  few  days  chicks  will 
not  crowd  and  all  danger  of  drafts  when 
the  door  is  opened  is  eliminated. 

We  had  trouble  with  chicks  picking- 
each  other  when  they  couldn’t  get  out¬ 
side,  until  we  fed  chopped  raw  potatoes 
once  a  day.  We  put  tar  on  those  picked 
and  separated  them  in  a  box  for  a  few 
days.  We  were  feeding  a  good  ration  and 
could  see  no  reason  for  this  picking  ex¬ 
cept  pure  “cussedness.”  However,  I 
imagine  there  was  a  mineral  lack. 

New  York.  n.  e.  m. 


“They  will  be  all  right  if  you  give  them — 


Dr.  LeGear’s 
Chick  Tablets 


(An  Intestinal  Astringent .)  Give  your  chicks  the  right  start.  In  addition  to 
good  care,  sanitary  quarters  and  proper  feeding,  dissolve  Dr.  LeGear’s  Chick 
Tablets^in  their  drinking  water.  These  tablets  have  a  mild  antiseptic  effect  on 
the  water  and  are  very  beneficial  to  baby  chicks  as  an  intestinal  astringent. 


When  chicks  are 
six  weeks  old  give — 

Dr.  LeGear’s 
Poultry 
Prescription 

— MINERAL-IZED— 

An  Iron  and  Nux  Vom¬ 
ica  Tonic  containing 
valuable  mineral  and 
vegetable  ingredients 
scientifically  com¬ 
pounded  to  produce  an 
effective  tonic,  appe¬ 
tizer,  conditioner  and 
regulator. 

Dr.L.D.LeGear  Medicine  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


/  FREE 
CHICK 
ROOK 


Itesults 
Guaranteed 

Get'a  can  of  Dr.  LeGear’a  J 
Chick  Tablets  from  your  / 
dealer.  Use  them  all  f 
according  to  directions,  t 
If  you  do  not  say  that  » 
it’s  the  best  thing  / 
you  ever  did  for  your  j 
baby  chicks  and  are  / 
not  entirely  satis-  •  this  Coupon  good  for  one  copy  I 
lied  with  results,/  “Dr.  LeGear’s  Complete  Baby  Chick  • 
your  dealer  will  /  .  Manual.”44  pages;  90  subjects;  many  I 
refund  every,  illustrations.  New!  Just  off  the  press.  I 
cent  of  your  •  Usual  price  50c.  A  valuable  scientific  ■ 
money.  Get  a/  treatise  on  how  to  raise  baby  chicks  sue-  I 
can  from  your/  cessfully.  The  most  complete  chick  book  I 
dealer  today.,  ever  written.  Fake  coupon  to  dealer  for  ■ 
/  free  copy.  If  he  does  not  have  book,!  send  I 
/  coupon  with  10c  to  pay  Dostage  and  mailing.  | 

f  Dr. L.D.LeGear,V.S.,  4126, Beclt  Ave.,  St.  Louis  | 

J  Name .  | 

,  Address  . 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


BABY  CHICKS  end  BABY  DUCKS— You  can  make  money  on  our 
Dueklings.  Can  only  furnish  limited  number.  Order  now.  S25.00  per  100. 

50 

Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  .♦  7.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  7.75 

Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orp.,  Bl.  Min .  8,25 

White  Minorcas .  9.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants;  White  Pekin  Ducklings . 13.00 

Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds) .  6.75 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  6  25 

May  delivery.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Pedigreed  Male  Matings  if  desired. 
Special  reduced  prices  on  SUMMER  Chicks.  Get  our  June  price  list.  Write  for  Protit  Sharing  Plan  whereby 
you  can  pay  for  chicks  taking  orders  for  us.  tl.00  down  books  order.  Rest  C.  O.  D. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY.  101  Main  Street,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Place  your  order  now  for 
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BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


LANCASTER  BARRON  breeding  hens  are  Big  Heavy  Weight,  Lop  Comb  birds 
of  the  finest  Barron  Type.  They  have  been  carefully  culled  for  the  last  seven 
years.  They  have  proven  to  be  producers  of  large  white  eggs;  our  flocks  are 
headed  by  pedigreed  males  whose  dames  records  were  from  225  to  270  eggs.  If  it 
is  Size,  Egg  Production  and  Quality  you  want,  our  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leg¬ 
horns  will  satisfy  you.  Order  direct  from  this  ad,  or  write  for  our  catalog,  as  we  hatch  ten  other 
varieties  of  chicks  of  the  same  High  Quality.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 


Varieties —  Postpaid  25  50 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . — $4.00  $7.50 

Special  Matings  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns -  4.75  9.00 

Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - 6.75  13.00 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Route 


100  300  500  1000 

$14.00  $41.00  $67.50  $130.00 
17.00  50.00  82.50  160.00 

25.00  74.00  122.50  240.00 

20,  Lancaster.  Ohio 
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TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


S.  C.  W. 


LOOD-TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

and 

XiEGrHORNS 


Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg  selected  for 
size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


er’s  THOR  O  BRED  ca«,rs 


LIVE  AND  LAY” 


'  |  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
-L  thrived  and  gained  in  vtgor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caivtully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  lie  and  up.  100£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  international  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book, 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  20?  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  V 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred 
Poultry  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock. 
Eggs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operalive  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

The  Big  1930  Catalog  is  off  the  press,  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  to  All  Requests.  Write 

IV1.  M.  Griffiths,  Scc’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

in  breeding  will  prove  a 


800-K26-EG0  8.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  8 

satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the 


Our  long  experience 
following  prices  : 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER'S  WH.  LEGHORNS 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

Bd  and  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas . 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $il  OO  per  100 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS  Box  307R  NEW  WASHINGTON, 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref,  Farmers’  State  Bank. 
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HAMPTON’S  l!£^n  CHICKS 

The  proven  easy-to-raise  disease-proof  chick, 
and  greatest  layers  and  payees  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farms  today.  Order  now  tor  early  delivery. 


Weeks  of  25  50  100  500  1000 

April  21-28 . $4.75  $9.00  $16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

May  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 


Terms  Cash  or  25<7o  with  order,  by  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  B,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


-SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Of\nri  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  egg?  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lav  large  white  egg6.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  73  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  1 1  Y ears.  Over  1 ,1 00  Certified  This  Y ear 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con- 
sistant  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  wiLLosoHIP 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain . S  0.50  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . S11.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . *1  1 .00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . S  1  0.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  . *  8.0  0  per  100 

500  lots,  4sc  less  ;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
AH  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervlllo,  Pa. 


Ewing’s  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wy- 
andottes.  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  Flocks  culled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Prflot  I..  It.  Walck  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Hept.  M,  Greencastle,  Pa 


HEAVY  TYPE 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egr  Breeding 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular 


ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tattered  and  Hollywood  Strain — Free  Range 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
hatching  and  breeding.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue.  Send  for  low  prices  on  May  and  June 
shipment,  before  placing  order. 

EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— $  1 6,  $21.  EGGS,  $8,  $10. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  lit.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Morgan-Tancred  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  quality  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  at  moderate  prices.  Send  for  mating  list. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


CHICKS,  COCKERELS,  PULLETS— Trapnested  Wh  Lephorns. 

Catalog.  SPRINGBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Akron,  N.  t. 


xrlRGINIA  state  certified  chicks 

V  Rocks,  Leghorns.  ROBERT  SMITH  HATCHERY.  Nassowadox,  Vo 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davioville,  R.  I 


BIG  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs. 
Official  Records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly. 
Blood-tested.  Eye-Opening  Prices.  100%  live 
delivery— just  when  chicks  wanted.  Catalog  free. 

DENSMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


There  are  never  enough 
Bufi Leghorns.  Why  not 

- -  -  produce  good  sellers? 

Easy  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI-GRADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  KNB4  Shelby,  Ohio 


«ti 
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R.I.REDS 

8.000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here 
on  the  world’s  largest  exclusive 
Rhode  Island  Red  farm — with  13 
years  of  disease-free,  well-bred  an¬ 
cestry  back  of  each  bird — that's  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for 
vigor,  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  tested  for  B.W .D. 
STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks 
old).  Save  time,  money  and  worry. 
Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

Our  May  and  June  chicks  ma¬ 
ture  quickly  and  make  profit¬ 
able  winter  layers.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  lower  prices. 

We  guarantee  full  satisfaction. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc. to 

Same  . . . . 

Address  . .  . . 


BABY  CHICKS 


hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 


Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lay s  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  £M1£KS 


8-10  Week  Old  Pullets 
S.  C.  Rhodelsland  Reds 


ur  baby  chicks.started  chicks, 
and  hatching  eggs  will  give 
you  the  quality  that  assures  suc¬ 
cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

„  r.  ,  ._  100%  free  of  B.W. D.  no  reactors. 

Official  Contest  ' 

Record  259  eggs  Trapnested-2l_years-Fedigreed 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  "hy. . 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm^-' 

BOX  R  v^-1 

y  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  State  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Pedigreed  2,000  Breeders 

Latest  report  (Mar.  10)  our  10  birds  are 
LEADING  (all  breeds)  at  the  Vineland  Egg- 
Laying  Contest,  also  another  pen  of  10  birds 
rank  FIRST  (all  breeds)  at  the  Passaic 
Contest.  Among  3,750  birds  entered  in  all 
N.  J.  Contests  our  10  birds  rank  FIRST.  In 
the  N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  birds  are  in 
THIRD  place  among  tlie  Reds,  and  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  our  birds  have  laid  970  eggs  (19th 
week).  The  average  for  the  whole  contest  is 
842  eggs.  Where  can  you  find  a  better  rec¬ 
ord?  Send  for  circular  and  prices  for  our 
Baby  Chicks. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

Groton,  Mass. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  JKtfl  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Blood -  Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

The  best  that  42  years  experience  can  produce.  Buy 
clean  chicks  that  you  can  raise  from  my  QUALITY, 
EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TESTED  breeders.  My  prices  on 
such  chicks  will  surprise  you.  Catalog  free.  D.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  FULL  FACE  VALUE. 

D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $10.00  $47.80  $  90 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.60  110 

Light  Mix...  $8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $10.00perl00 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  R.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BJl  D  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 
U  I  ported  direct  from  England. 
^  |J  I  ^  C  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
W  Hi  I  w  IVw  White  Rocks,  Reds,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalogue  and  low  prices. 

C.  M,  LONGENECKER 
llox  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa, 


CWe  Breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
II  |  A  Q  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng. 
fill*  IV  U  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  New  Washington,  Ohie 


I  A  B  Y 
EHICKS 


i  t ivr  'rnmT'r  farm 


S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  produo 
tlon  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch¬ 
es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
Our  February  hatched  pullets 
start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

All  birds  Vt.  tested.  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Group  A— Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs. 
Fine  color;  chicks  25e;  300  up  24n.  Group B— Chicks,  20c; 
$190  per  1000.  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

ASCCTNEY  FARMS,  RN-IO,  HARTLANIF,  VT. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks 

own  eggs.  Write  for  1930 

MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N. 


Every  breeder  trapnested 
and  blood-tested.  Every 
chick  hatched  from  our 
booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
Y,  R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


SOMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
1  R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn, 


BABY  CHICKS -25  so_  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $8.50  $6,*>0  $12.00 

S  C.  R.  I.Reds .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  Me  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100* 
live  del.  B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS  DIRECT 

A  small  breeding  farm  devoted  exclusively  to  this  famous  strain. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  delivery  at  reduced  prices. 

WILLIAM  SAVAGE 

Wedgewood  Poultry  Farm  Lumbervllle,  Penna, 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Flomera,  Carneaux,  White  Kiners  a  specialty. 

‘  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 
.  ..  c  i  r*  88  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  oquab  to.  Ar.kSTON,  mass. 


Various  Duck  Questions 

Could  you  give  me  any  advice  on  rais¬ 
ing  ducks?  What  do  you  feed  from 
.start  to  selling  age?  What  age  is  the 
most  profitable  to  sell  'them  and  what 
weight  should  they  be  at  this  time? 
Should  they  have  a  range  while  growing? 
Do  they  require  a  swimming  pond  while 
growing?  What  kind  of  a  shelter  do 
they  require?  How  many  ducks  may  be 
kept  with  one  drake?  Which  is  the  most 
profitable  to  raise  ducks  or  guineas? 
What  about  Muscovy  ducks?  w.  s. 

Delaware 

Young  ducks  are  usually  marketed  as 
green  ducks,  weighing  5  to  6  pounds  at 
from  10  to  12  weeks  of  age.  They  may, 
of  course,  be  kept  until  mature  and  sold 
on  the  poultry  market  at  that  time  but 
the  large  growers  dispose  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  product  as  young  birds. 

Ducklings  are  fed  upon  much  the  same 
rations  given  chicks,  though  in  preparing 
them  for  early  market,  they  are  given 
their  food  in  easily  assimilable  form.  A 
beginning  ration  may  be  made  up  of  2 
parts  wheat  bran ;  1  part  yellow  corn 
meal;  1  part  wheat  middlings;  %  part 
chopped  green  food  and  a  small  amount 
of  sand  sprinkled  upon  the  mash.  This 
mash  should  be  fed  in  a  moist  crumbly 
condition  five  times  daily.  Tlenty  of 
fresh  water  should  be  kept  before  them 
but  not  in  vessels  large  enough  for  them 
to  swim  in.  They  need  to  be  able  to  dip 
their  heads  into  the  water  for  cleansing 
purposes.  A  ration  for  the  second  to 
eighth  week  may  be  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  wheat  bran ;  yellow  corn  meal ; 
wheat  middlings,  meat  scrap  and  chopped 
green  food.  This  may  he  fed  four  times 
daily.  Green  food  is  any  tender  young 
stuff  available. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  week, 
a  fattening  ration  is  3  parts  corn  meal ; 
2  parts  low  grade  wheat  flour  or  wheat 
middlings ;  1  part  wheat  bran,  %  part 
meat  scrap  and  one-tenth  part  cnopped 
green  feed  with  a  little  oyster  shell  or 
sand. 

Ducklings  do  not  require  a  swimming 
pool,  though  it  is  thought  best  to  give 
the  older  birds  kept  as  breeders  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  aid  to  health  and  vigor. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  raise,  requiring 
a  simple  shelter,  as  a  shed  type  of  build¬ 
ing  with  good  floor  that  can  be  kept 
covered  with  sand  or  straw,  or  both, 
cement  making  a  good  floor.  Light  and 
ventilation  should  be  provided  as  for 
other  fowls.  When  confined,  four  to  five 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  duck 
should  be  given. 

From  6  to  8  ducks  may  be  mated  to 
each  drake,  somewhat  smaller  number 
in  cold  weather.  Ducks  may  be  hatched 
in  ordinary  incubators.  The  Muscovy 
ducks  require  from  33  to  35  days  for 
hatching,  other  breeds  28  days.  The  Pekin 
duck  is  the  one  most  commonly  found 
upon  duck  farms  where  the  production 
of  green  ducks  is  carried  on  a  large 
scale.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
raising  of  ducks  will  probably  be  found 
more  profitable  than  raising  guinea  fowls, 
the  latter  birds  hardly  belong  in  the  same 
class  as  market  poultry.  The  Indian 
Runner  ducks  are  preferred  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Muscovy  being  inferior  in 
this  respect.  M.  b.  d. 


Milk  for  Chicks 

I  intend  raising  some  baby  chicks  and 
I  would  like  to  know  how  much  water  to 
put  In  the  semi-buttermilk.  Also  I  would 
like  to  mix  a  mash  for  growing  and  lay¬ 
ing  purposes.  J.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk  may  be  fed  as  it 
comes  from  the  container  or  diluted  about 
one  part  to  seven  to  serve  as  a  drink.  If 
what  the  chicks  will  consume  is  fed,  no 
meat  scrap  need  be  used  in  the  mash. 
You  may  mix  a  growing  mash  by  using 
two  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  each  of  flour  wheat  middlings, 
fine  ground  heavy  oats,  yellow  cornmeal 
and  meat  scrap  of  50  to  55  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  content.  If  an  ample  supply  of  milk 
in  some  form  is  used,  the  meat  scrap  may 
be  omitted  from  the  mash.  M.  B.  D. 


The  office  boy  entered  the  sanctum  of 
the  small  town  newspaper  and  said : 
“Say,  boss,  there’s  a  tramp  outside  who 
says  he  hasn’t  had  anything  to  eat  for 
six  days.”  “Bring  him  in,”  said  the 
editor.  “If  we  can  find  out  how  he  does 
it  we  can  run  this  paper  for  another 
week.”— Consolidated  News. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  1  OO 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain..  $10.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00 

k.c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 


Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ACME 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

High  Egg  Producers 

Certified  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
$14  per  100;  Barred  Rocks,  $13- 
100;  R.I,  Reds.,  $14-100;  Mixed 
Chicks,  $10-100;  Healthy  W. 
Xeghorns,  $12-100.  Special  prices 
on  larger  lots.  All  strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Order  now. 
Catalog  free. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dept.  R,  Denton,  Md. 


Chicks 


Hatched  at  our  farm 
from  our  own  big 
English-American  W. 
Leghorns.  High  record  stock,  $16.00  per 
100.  $12.00  after  May  20.  No  better 

value.  Folder  free,  send  now. 


LAUKEL  LOCKS  BREEDING  FARM 
snMFOTlSTOWN.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O-  D. 

too 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Lephorns.. 

$  9  00 

$42  50 

$  84  00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks... 

12  00 

57  50 

no  on 

Barred  Rocks  . 

11.00 

53.00 

100.00 

HeavylMixed . 

9  00 

42.50 

84  on 

Light  Mixed . 

7.50 

37.50 

75  00 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 

.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
SUPERVISED  OFFICIAL 
BLOOD-TESTED 
CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

Write  for  our  circular  explaining  our  attractive  MAY 
BRICES  on  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Tancred 
Strain  Day-Old  Chicks. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 


at  money  saving  prices 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Bl.  Minorcas:  Wh. Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bff.,  Leghorns,  Anconaa 
R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks  . 
Buff  Minorcas  a  .  .  .  .  • 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  . 

White  Minorcas . 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100. 


SO 
7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
8.00 
8.00 

11.50 

8.50 


100 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


400 

54.00 

54.00 

46.00 

58.00 

58.00 

86.00 

62.00 


Mixed  $9.00  per  100. 


lOOL. _ _ _ 

Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  100.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

&OLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


TAKE  NOTICE  1^ooochi ck,for 


May  Delivery 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Strains  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds..  8.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  65.00  .. . 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9  00  42.50  SO 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  87.50  70 

Assorted .  2.25  4.00  7,00  88.50  .... 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


813.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


IN  1930 


with  Van  Duzer  State  supervised  B.  W.  D. 
Tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Quality 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
They  will  live  and  grow  for  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list 

Van  Duzer  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 

iVWiV.V.WAA,J,AWJ,J,AW( 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prices  for  May 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $B.OO  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  S.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

600  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  .T.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Stnr  Route,  ISoi  No.  4,  Richfield,  I’». 


r»  a  dv  This  is  My  rifjfY 

DAD  I  12th  Year  Exp.  L/tllA 

*  25  50  lOO 


Barred  Rox .  $3.50  $6.50  $12  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  3  00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.0(1 

Light  Mixed . 2.50  4.25  8.00 


On  500  lots  y2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bex  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


F  /''klr.Lo  State  tested,  high  production 

LcgUOrn  G  RICKS  Hanson  and  Hollywood  Strains 
Large  eggs,  large  birds.  SUNNY  RIDGE  FARM,  Kingston,  H.  I. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trado.  Raised  fn 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method 
Plymouth  Kock  8<iuab  Co.,  205  II 
Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass* 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


573 


mmmmmmamm 


STATE 

SUPERVISED 

Order  now  from  this  Adv. 

Heavy  1  1  cl  Reg.  1  A 
Mixed  .  .  *  1  |  Mixed.  .  *  V 
White  1 

I  (leghorns  .  “ 

ft  Buff  &  Hr.  Leghorns  1  OO 
Stt  &  Black  Minorcas. .  *  ” 

Barred  Rooks  &  1  Ao 

i  E.  I.  Reds .  A4* 

ft  Buff  Orpingtons,  WIl. 

&  Col.  Wyandot-  1  Co 
j§&  tes.  White  Rooks  A  D 
§|&  500 — Vic  less:  1000 — 1« 

15  less.  5%  cash  with 
Mat  .  order  or  2c  chick 
den.,  hal.  C.  0.  D. 

IPEMNA.FARHHATCHERY  InctSSiffij 


Baby  Turks  and  Eggs 

Mammoth  bronze  poults  and  eggs  from 
large,  healthy  well-marked  breeders. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  or  adjustment 
at  full  price. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Chas.  U.  Kirby,  Mgr.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

AND  POULTS 

W«  offer  Mammoth  Bronze.  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and 
Narrapransett  Eggs  and  Poult*  from  selected  purebred,  healthy 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  CAME  &  FUR  FARM,  Box  R,  Bailston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Toms,  Hen  Turkeys,  Hatching  Eggs,  Poults — day-old, 
month  old,  2  months  old— from  flock  of  75  hens,  headed 
)>y  very  valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE 
LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Schenoctody  Us.,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 


For  10  year*  we  have  been  furnishing  folks  with  dependable 

Day-Old  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Try  us  this  season  and  be  convinced.  Prices:  June  de¬ 
livery  65c  each,  July  55c  each.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  guar.  Plymouth  Turkey  (Farm,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


VIGOROUS  and  HEALTHY  BREEDING  STOCK 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  NoZ?aTs 

Orders  being  taken  for  hatching  egg  and  poults.  Our 
birds  have  marketed  at  highest  price  for  dressed  birds 
for  this  past  year.  CIFUE’S  N.  E.  TCBKEY  FARM,  Village 
Street,  Medway,  Mass,  or  telephone  Medway  129-5. 


Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Bronze,  White  Holland  and  Narragansett 

From  superb  breeders— extra  quality  stock— eggs  60c  ea. 

WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

EGGS  AND  BABY  TURKS.  CATALOG. 

W  oodsniere  Poultry  Farm,  W estWlllington,  Conn. 


Til  DICE  VC  12  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $6  post 
I  OIUlC  I  d  paid;  $45  per  100.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Mating  headed  by  35-lb.  young  tom.  Catalog.  Breeders 
and  poults  reasonable.  HKtlll.A  Ml  FARM,  SelUrsville,  Pa. 


Marcy  Turkey  Farm  Eggs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reasonable.  NORTH  ELBA,  NEW  YORK 


M  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  —from  large,  vigorous 

•  stock.  Price  85c  each;  $75  per  100  prepaid.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  ARTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Va. 


DDGM7U  TI  1DYCV  EQQS  from  15  lb.  hens 
DIYUIN^Ea  lUKPk.ll.  I  for  April,  $45  per  100. 
Poults,  $85.  May  delivery.  S.  8.  KLEIN.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


TURKEY  EGGS 
AND  POULTS 


from  first  prize  Wh.  Hollands 
of  Madison  Square  Garden. 

MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH  •  S0DUS,  H.  T. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  50c— POULTS,  $1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GTPSEY  CAMP  FARM, Rensselier.N.  Y. 


Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGGS— 50c.  MAPLE  DHIVE  FAKM,  Dansville,  N.  T. 


White  Hollands 


Eggs  and  Poults  from  Prize  Winning  Strain. 
Catalog.  MRS.  HOMER  PRICE,  NEWARK,  OHIO 


Rranva  Tnrkau  E09s  and  Day-Old  Poult*  of  quality, 
Drome  lurney  myrtle  DE  GEH0VA.  Coeymon's  Hallow,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  from  Ohio’s  largest  flock— EGGS 

rWUI  IS  PLEASANT  RIDGE  TURKEY  FARM  •  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS  pTk.ns 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  $28.00, 
60  for  $13.50  prepaid.  100JS  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 


and  Eggs.  "World's  Best." 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE'S  PEKINS, 
(slip.  L.  I..  New  York 


Mammoth  pekin  duckling,  #so  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Wild  Mallard  Ducks -Ducklings -Hatching  Eggs 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 


U.t.limw  ton.  Quality  White  Runner  Ducks ;  also 
naiviling  LggS  Fawn  White  Runners,  $6.00  bun. 
Breeding  Fens  tor  sale.  ROY  UAYT,  Interlaken,  New  York 


From  blood-tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
.Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
Our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

fAiL  Coupon  Today.' 

[NEGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ruuomville,  N.  Y. 

|$t»*  FREE  CATALOG 

I.K’ «mr  . . . . .  4.  .4. 


Egg  Crates 

Egg  crates  are  frequently  a  problem 
with  the  poultryman,  with  the  small  one 
even  more  than  the  big  one.  Where  eggs 
are  to  go  into  cold  storage,  new  crates 
are,  of  course,  essential.  Where  ship-  I 
ments  are  intended  for  prompt  sale,  how¬ 
ever,  the  second  hand  case  is  satisfactory, 
and  a  decided  economy.  Where  they  can 
be  bought  direct  from  a  distributing 
agency  or  store  ten  cents  is  frequently 
all  that  is  asked  for  the  second  hand 
ones.  Where  obtaining  them  involves 
a’SYisportation,  though,  this  price  auto- : 
maticahj,  ahon*  doubles.  But  after  all  1 
tiie  purchase  price  very  often  is  second¬ 
ary  ;  the  real  problem  is  to  get  good  ones 
at  all.  If  you  buy  a  quantity,  delivered, 
3rou  have  to  accept  what  is  brought,  and 
too  frequently  some  are  in  condition  such 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  use  them. 

In  Summer  particularly  it  is  not  wise 
to  use  a  case  with  stained  flats  and  mats 
for  even  nearby  shipments.  Packing  is 
a  real  factor  in  the  delivery  of  first  class 
eggs.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  lining 
the  case  with  newspaper  causes  break¬ 
ages,  but  the  writer  has  never  seen  much 
evidence  of  truth  in  the  contention,  and 
believes  it  an  essential  Winter  precaution. 
At  seasons  when  the  eggs  are  normally 
largest,  wood  strips  nailed  to  the  top  of 
box  before  placing  cover  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  breakage.  If  the  poultryman  has  a 
truck,  a  trip  to  the  nearest  large  city 
will  frequently  pay  for  itself  in  addition 
to  procuring  for  him  a  better  lot  of  cases. 

ADRIAN  HAYWARD. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

I  have  just  moved  out  on  a  farm  and 
have  a  few  chickens.  They  are  laying  ■ 
pretty  well,  but  lately  I  have  found 
soft-shelled  eggs.  p.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


This  trouble  will  doubtless  disappear 
as  your  hens  get  out  upon  the  ground 
and  into  Spring  sunshine.  Meanwhile, 
see  that  they  have  shell  making  material 
in  their  ration,  bran,  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
crushed  oyster  shells  and,  if  you  wish  to 
hatch  from  them,  cod  liver  oil  in  the 
amount  of  a  half  pint  or  a  little  more  to 
50  pounds  of  their  mash:  m.  b.  d. 


statement  of  the  ownership,  man¬ 
agement,  CIRCULATION.  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
1930. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and1  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  DeWitt  C.  Wing,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  AV.  AV.  Higgins,  Maywood, 


Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

AVilliam  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  tlie  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - - -.  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th 
dav  of  March,  1930. 

AVILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  N.  Y.,  No. 

476.  Certificate  filed  in  all  counties  in  New 

York.  Register  No.  8136.  M.y  commission  ex¬ 
pires  March  30,  1930- 


Low  MAY  Prices  Effective  NOW 


If  you  have  been  waiting  for  May  prices,  here  they  are !  By  acting  at  once,  you 
Avill  save  at  least  10  days.  Remember,  these  are  the  same  rugged  quality  of 
Rosemont  Chicks  you  have  seen  advertised  for  months.  Sold  under  the  standard 
Rosemont  Guarantee  of  “Complete  Satisfaction  to  Every  Customer.” 


Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  April  28th 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A . 

.  .  $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$55.00 

$110.00 

Utility  Matings  . 

...  3.00 

6.00 

11.00 

50.00 

100.00 

Brown  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A  . 

...  3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120. 0C 

Barred  Rocks — Select.  Grade  A  . 

...  3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

II.  I.  Reds — Select  Grade  A . 

. .  .  4.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

125.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes — Select  Grade  A . 

.  .  .  4.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  State-Certified,  Blood-Tested... 

...  5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

.  .  .  3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  order.  We'll  ship  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
CHICK  BOOK  FREE — Pictures  Rosemont  flocks  and  plant.  Send  for  it 
Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  IS 
consecutive  years.  They  must  be  good ! 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4,  Rosemont  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  W4 


Reduced  Prices  on  Dependable  Chicks 

Here  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for.  Strong  hatches  averaging  45,000  chicks  weekly 
make  these  reduced  prices  possible.  Act  at  once  to  insure  an  early  start. 

Immediate  April  and  Early  May  Deliveries 

PINE  TREE  UTILITY  MATINGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

R.  X.  Reds,  Wnite  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

AVhite  Wyandottes  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Mixed,  Assorted  Breeds  . 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — 3c  per  chick  higher — highest  Pine  Tree  Quality. 

Postage  Prepaid  —  Safe  Arrival  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets — Special  Matings,  May  15-20  delivery,  $1  each, 

38th  Annual  Catalog  issued  by  Jos.  B.  AVilson,  America’s  pioneer  shipper 
and  for  many  years  advertiser  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Write  for  your 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

1 30.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

5.25 

9.75 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

6.75 

12.00 

24.00 

1 15.00 

210.00 

.  3.25 

5.75 

10.00 

49.00 

95.00 

express  collect. 

of  baby  chicks 
copy  free. 


Mine  of  Information  —miEJE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  11.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


A  1*.  n  1  CL*  1  PUREBRED 

Quality  Baby  thicks 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns— *12.00  per  100. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas— $14.00  per  100.  Orping 
tons,  Wyandottes— $16.00  per  100.  April  $2.00  more. 
June  and  July  $2.00  less.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  ship, 
ment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  12  varieties.  Started 
chicks,  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  34$  Mein  St.,  Hacken 
sack.  No  J*  Phone  1603. 


D  A  DV  ruinf  C  R- 1.  R«<h  *14  00  »er  100 

DAJdI  LIHLAlO  Wh.  Leghorn.  12.50  per  100 

Free  delivery.  23  years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks. 

Booklet.  Phone  398 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON-HUDSON 
Staatsburgr,  N.  Y. 


lUIPIil  TMPC  Mammoth  Pekins,  $80  per  100.  Eggs, 
If  LHVLllluS  $12.  Hatches  weekly.  25  or  1000  lots. 
Free  circular.  L.  «fe  L.  CANHAM  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS— Bl.  Spanish.  Ducks — AVh.  Muscovy, 
Buffs.  Catalog.  BREEDER'S  SUPPLY,  Oobleskill,  X.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKUNGS-$2S  Per  Hundred. 

I'M  small  lots  28c  ea.  IIARRY  LESTER,  R&nsomville,  It.  Y. 


Large  gray  geese  eggs  for  hatching— soc 

m  apiece.  FRED  JOOKIM,  P.  0.  Box  98,  Howells,  X. Y. 


AUSTRALORP  Hatching  Eggs— 15— $3. 76;  100— $20.00. 
Flock  for  sale.  THE  APYRTHOPHER  FARM.  Huntington,  H.  T. 


BREEDER 

HATCHERY 

MAN 


LEGHORN  CH1X 

for  May  and  June  from  breeder  at 
Hatchery  Prices. 

STARTED  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Circular 

ROY  A.  KEUTE,  BELLPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


/J*..  ’  L  _  Order  now  for  May  delivery. 

Kiuailiy  KsHICRS  White  Leghorns— 9o.  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas— 10c. 
Black  Giants — 16o.  Heavy  Mixed — 9«.  Light  Mixed — 8c. 
Reduction  in  500  lots.  White  Kings,  Blue  Homer  Pigeons. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  SUNBURY, PA. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

CH1X  STRAIN  REDS 

Plnecrest  OrchardTRoda  produced  7  winnln*  pens  last  9  rears 
oflicia!  ea*  contests.  Exceptions  in  combining  color  and  produc¬ 
tion.  No  eagB  set  under  24  oz.  Accredited.  Circular. 

WALKER  FARM  -  -  -  MARLBORO,  N.  H. 


y-'s  w  ||Mi jr  C*  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  pro- 
•  |— I  1 1  1C  ^  duction  stock,  10*.  Chicks  from 

my  own  flock.  100^  live  arrival. 
D.  A.  STEM  ELI  YO  Box  B  McALLSTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $10  00 — 100.  10054  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  OH* IIAM,  MeAHoterville,  Pa. 


“Park  Strain”  Barred  Rocks  DayCoidgCh?Jks,  lftlUO 

Permit  No.  6,  Rating  D  30.  VAN  VLEET  FARMS.  Coyoood,  K.  Y 


12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
>  YUiU nlD  $6.00;  $23.60  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hun  dred,  best 
quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why : 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  riehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00.] 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


574 


April  19,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  “easy-mon*ey” 
scheme  that  has  been  employed  more  per¬ 
sistently  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  that 
of  the  offer  of  a  “free  lot.”  In  our  in¬ 
vestigations  of  these  offers  we  have  never 
found  a  case  where  a  lot  was  given  any¬ 
one.  More  or  less  money  is  always  re¬ 
quired,  usually  on  the  pretext  of  securing 
deed,  but  as  a  rule  the  amount  was  more 
than  the  lot  was  worth.  Usually,  too, 
the  lot  secured  in  this  way  is  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  width  to  have  practical  value  for 
building  purposes.  This  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  victim  of  these  schemes  to 
buy  another  lot.  The  New  Jersey  Real 
Estate  Commission  has  recently  issued 
a  warning  to  the  public,  reading  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  commission  advises  prospective 
land  investors  to  refrain  from  _  signing 
any  cards  or  contracts  involving  the 
“gift”  of  a  lot.  The  commission  points 
out  that  the  winner  of  a  free  lot  may  find 
that  it  was  no  bargain.  . 

Recent  propositions  offered  include  the 
usual  charge  of  $39.50  to  cover  the  sur- 
veving,  conveying,  etc.,  of  the  lot,  which 
is ‘supposed  to  be  the  actual  cost.  How¬ 
ever,  the  amount  charged  is  very  often 
in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  land  ot- 
fered,  and  title  to  the  land  is  not  given 
until  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum 
is  made. 

Since  its  inception  in  1921  the  Aew 
Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  has 
waged  war  on  reprehensible  realty  opera¬ 
tors  by  .the  revoking  of  licenses,  and  on 
one  occasion  assisting  in  the  conviction 
of  four  operators  on  criminal  charges. 

Information  regarding  the  license  law 
and  its  operation  in  New  Jersey  will  be 
furnished  through  John  N.  Harkins,  chief 
investigator,  20  Journal  Square,  Jersey 
City,  or  from  any  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  as  follows:  John  A.  Linnet.t, 
29  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Newark;  Morris 
Goldfarb,  265  Madison  Avenue,  Perth 
Amboy ;  Arthur  R.  Smock,  124  Second 
Street,  Lakewood;  David  L.  Kelsey,  218 
South  Broad  Street,  Trenton,  and  Harry 
E.  IV ells,  Main  Street,  Sussex. 

Last  Spring  Frank  Shoemaker  of  6611 
Ogontz  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  came  to 
this  part  of  the  State  to  buy  up  eggs 
and  poultry.  He  made  a  number  of  trips, 
paying  bv  check  which  was  always 
honored.  After  getting  the  confidence  of 
several  farmers  and  poultrymen  he  quit 
coming  and  requested  us  to  ship  to  him 
to  above  address.  I  made  a  shipment, 
then  wrote  to  his  bank  for  his_  business 
standing.  On  the  strength  of  this  I  kept 
on  shipping,  always  paid  promptly.  After 
a  while  the  pay  became  slower.  The  last 
shipment  in  July  was  not  paid  for.  I 
have  written  him  several  times  but  he 
pavs  no  attention  to  my  letters. 

Maryland  H-  c*  w- 

We  had  to  report  to  our  subscriber 
that  we  could  not  collect  the  $20.70.  Mr. 
Shoemaker  seems  to  be  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  soliciting  shipments  and 
doing  the  disappearing  act.  To  establish 
a  confidence  with  shippers  and  then  fail 
to  make  payments  is  a  familial  game  of 
fly-by-night  dealers.  We  had  our  attorney 
make  a  thorough  investigation  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  collect  the  account,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  locate  Mr.  Shoemakei,  and 
the  account  remains  unpaid. 


In  early  April  I  received  an  order  for 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  from 
Herman  R.  Franzen,  Akron,  Lancaster 
Co  Penn.  I  shipped  his  order  about  the 
middle  of  April  which  was  five  gallons 
maple  svrup  at  $2.50  per  gallon  and  10 
pounds  maple  sugar  at  4q .  cents  per 
pound,  making  a  total  of  $17.  He  promised 
payment  on  receiving  the  goods,  but  as 
I  ilid  not  hear  from  him  I  sent  a  bill  in 
May  and  another  in  June.  About  the 
middle  of  July  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
saying  he  had  had  business  troubles  but 
would  pav  as  soon  as  possible.  I  waited 
until  October,  then  wrote  him  again, 
but  cannot  get  any  reply.  If  you  could 
get  in  touch  with  him  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it.  c-  L-  B- 

New  York 

Mr.  Franzen  doesn't  seem  to  take  his 
obligations  very  seriously,  and  doesn  t 
consider  complaints  of  this  kind  any 
concern  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  record 
does  not  offer  other  farmers  much  en¬ 
couragement  to  extend  credit  on  farm 
produce. 


Washington.  D.  C.,  March  11,  1930 
c  t.  C.) — The  Federal  Trade  (om¬ 
ission  has  dismissed  a  complaint 
urging  the  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance 
jmpany,  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  with  mis- 
presentation  in  the  sale  of  trusses. 
The  allegations  of  the  complaint  were 
sposed  of  by  a  stipulation  in  which 
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the  respondents  agreed  to  cease  and 
desist  from  use  of  statements  objected  to 
in  the  complaint  or  statements  to  _  the 
effect  that  the  respondents’  device  is  a 
new  discovery,  other  than  a  patented 
appliance. 

The  company  also  agrees  that  it  will 
not  again  represent  in  advertisements  or 
otherwise  that  its  appliance  is  a  cure  for 
hernia  or  that  the  appliance  will  act 
other  than  as  an  agent  to  assist  nature 
in  relieving  hernia;. 

The  respondents’  business  is  conducted 
through  the  mail  and  in  soliciting  sales 
for  its  appliances  or  trusses  it  made  such 
representations  as  “New  Discovery,” 
“New  Appliance,”  “New  Method  of  Heal¬ 
ing  Rupture,”  “Rupture  Sufferers  Made 
Well  and  Sound,”  and  “Masters  Human 
Scourge  Which  Defied  Science  for  Ages,” 
according  to  the  complaint. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  censoring  advertising  claims 
is  having  a  wholesome  effect.  Even 
though  an  article  of  merchandise  may 
have  merit  it  does  not  justify  untruthful 
or  extravagant  claims  being  made  in  the 
advertising.  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
policy  is  to  accept  no  advertising  for 
rupture  cures  or  appliances. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Atlas  Handkerchief  Oo.,  Bridgeport, 
C'onn.,  and  would  like  some  information 
about  this  company.  I  have  read  so  many 
times  in  your  paper  about  much  dis¬ 
honesty  in  isuch  companies.  Do  you  know, 
or  can  you  tell  me  whether  this  company 
will  pay  workers  as  claimed?  I  need 
work  very  much,  but  do  not  want  to  pay 
$1.50  and  get  these  on  my  hands  and  not 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  saw  one 
letter  in  your  paper  about  the  Artcraft 
Novelty  Co.,  and  this  is  so  similar  to  that 
I  was  afraid  to  try  them.  M.  h.  s. 

New  York 

The  circular  letter  of  the  Atlas  Hand¬ 
kerchief  Co.,  leads  the  inquirer  for  home 
work  to  believe  that  the  company  will 
pay  the  worker  for  painting  handkerchiefs 
$18  per  10  dozen;  $1.80  must  be  sent 
for  a  dozen  handkerchiefs  and  an  outfit. 
It  is  a  typical  work-at-home  scheme.  The 
purpoise«is*to  sell  the  handkerchiefs  which 
must  be  very  common  material  to  sell 
at  15  cents  each.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  schemes  promoted  through  the 
mails  with  the  help  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  local  papers.  Perhaps  the 
publishers  printing  this  advertising  do 
not  know  that  they  are  being  used  to 
deceive  deserving  local  people.  We  can 
imagine  nothing  more  despicable  than 
taking  money  from  poor  women  on  the 
pretext  that  they  will  be  offered  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  money  to  help  out.  on 
household  expenses. 

Oleomargarine  was  represented  by  a 
manufacturing  corporation  as  “Churned 
especially  for  lovers  of  good  butter,”  and 
“Government  inspected  and  O  K’d  by 
Uncle  Sam.”  The  product  was  described 
as  containing  “only  pure  fresh  pasteurized 
milk,  and  rich  fresh  vegetable  oils — the 
reason  for  its  wholesomeness.” 

However,  the  fact  was,  the  products  so 
advertised  were  not  those  known  to  the 
trade  and  public  as  creamery  butter,  a 
dairy  or  milk  product,  but  were  manufac¬ 
tured  products  composed  in  substantial 
part  of  ingredients  or  substitutes  other 
than  those  of  which  creamery  butter  is 
made.  One  of  the  respondent’s  products 
contained  some  animal  fat.  The  other 
product  was  not  inspected  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  respondent 
signed  a  stipulation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  agreeing  to  discontinue 
hese  misrepresentations. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  curbing  the  efforts 
of  oleomargarine  manufacturers  to  pass 
off  the  product  to  the  consumer  as  butter. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  use  oleomargarine ;  but  we  do 
object  to  the  product  masquerading  as 
butter. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  in  regard  to 
the  M.  Brown  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky.?  They 
advertise  to  pay  for  addressing  envelopes, 
but  you  have  to  send  $1  and  they  send 
material,  also  one  tablecloth ;  when  it 
arrives  pay  $3.50  more.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
funded  when  I  have  done  $15  worth  of 
work.  If  it  is  all  as  advertised  might  be 
worth  it).  I  have  not  answered  their 
letter ;  it  looks  as  though  they  wanted 
to  sell  the  tablecloth.  So  many  get  one’s 
cash  and  it  ends  it.  MRS.  C.  B. 

Massachusetts 

The  subscriber’s  suspicions  are  well 
founded.  It  is  a  typical  work-at-home 
deception.  The  object  is  first  to  get  the 
$1,  then  $3.50,  and  this  to  be  followed 
with  further  plausible  pretexts  to  secure 
money  from  the  public.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  cautioned  our  readers  against 
such  schemes. 


The  true  value  of  horse  sense  is  clear¬ 
ly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  horse  was 
afraid  of  the  automobile  during  the  period 
in  which  the  pedestrian  laughed  at  it. — 
The  Louisville  Times. 


THE  COW  HERSEEF 
REGULATES  THE  SUCTION 


^TTITH  the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker, 
the  cow  herself  regulates  the  suction 
by  the  way  she  gives  down  her  milk. 

No  two  cows  milk  exactly  alike.  The 
Perfection  Automatic  Milker  was  designed 
with  this  basic  fact  in  mind.  On  a  hard 
milking  cow,  the  suction  is  increased  ...  in 
shorter  sucks.  If  a  cow  is  an  easy  milker, 
the  suction  is  reduced  but  the  sucks  are 
longer.  No  cow  is  subjected  to  more  suction 
than  is  just  necessary  to  draw  the  milk. 

This  automatic  adjustment  of  the  suc¬ 
tion  by  the  cow  herself  appeals  to  discrim¬ 
inating  farmers  and  dairymen.  It  is  an 
exclusive  Perfection  feature. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 
2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
different  milker  in  actual 
operation  in  your  own 
barn  on  your  own  cows. 

Write  today  for  personal 
demonstration. 

EASY  TERMS 


PERFECTION  Automatic  MILKER 


FILTER  DISC§ 

Remove  All  Dirt,  Dust 


and  Sediment 

Strain  your  milk  through  Dr.  Clark’s  Sterilized 
Filter  Discs  and  remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust 
and  sediment.  They  are  much  easier  to  use  and 
far  more  sanitary  than  old  fashioned  straining 
cloths  or  fine  mesh  screen. 


Clean  Milk  Grades  Higher 
and  Brings  Better  Prices 

No  matter  what  percentage  of  butter-fat  your 
milk  tests,  it  will  not  score  grade  “A”  and  bring 
highest  prices  unless  it  is  absolutely  clean.  That  s 
why  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  use 
Purity  Filter  Discs  to  keep  down  the  bacteria 
count,  save  time  and  work  and  insure  better 
prices  for  their  milk.  That’s  why  nearly  all  the 
large  dairies,  creameries,  and  condensaries  require 
that  milk  delivered  to  them  be  strained  through 
Purity  Filter  Discs. 

The  Quick  Easy  Way 

to  Strain  Milk  Clean 


)  other  method  of  straining  is  so  easy  so  quick 
so  simple.  Purity  Sterilized  Filter  Discs  not  only 
lure  the  cleanest  possible  milk  by  filtering  out 
ery  speck  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment,  but  they 
io  save  time  and  work  because  they’re  so  simple 
d  easy  to  use.  With  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Filter- 
rainer  and  Purity  Filter 
scs, every  drop  of  milk  you  i 
ain  will  be  100%  clean. 


Purity 

Filter-Strainer 

FREE  T^,Say 

Write  at  once  for  details  about 
Dr.Clark’sPurity  Filter-Strain¬ 
er  and  our  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer.  Find  out  how  you  can  get 
higher  milk  checks  when  you, 
use  a  Purity  Filter -Strainer 
and  Purity  Filter  Discs.  A  post 
card  will  bring  complete  infor 
mation.  Write  today. 


Purity  Fitter-Strainers  are  made  in  2  sizes,  10  qt. 
and  18  qt.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  512  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  ail  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLIj  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


...they  are  made  of  sound, 

-  close-joined,  tight-jointed 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 

.  structed  that  they  weather- 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

:  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  - 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs ,  Tanks ,  Vats 


IUNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


H 


IS  BEST 
INVESTMENT  . 


"IT  is  nearly  three  year3  since  we 
1  started  using  the  Burrell  Milk¬ 
er.  A  t  that  time, we  considered  the 
buying  of  this  milker  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  we  had  ever  made,  ex¬ 
cept  the  buying  of  our  farm.  And 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion.” 
— E.  C.  Larry,  Plcasantville,  N.  Y. 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
BO  Albany  St..  Little  Falls,  N.V, 


1 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


IPE  SECOND  HAND 

.ranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  witn 
■  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
our  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

IFF  &  KENDALL.  101  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N 


IMTANTEI?  300  ACRES  UP— We  have  a  ready 
w®  buyer  for  a  Gentleman’s  Country  Estate  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Farm  somewhere  in  New  York  State  near  a 
good  Market.  Wants  property  fully  equipped  with 
stock  and)  tools.  All  buildings  must  be  up  to-date  and 
sanitary.  Send  all  particulars  and  photos  to  REF.D- 
CLARK,  Depot  Plaza.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1516 

C  Afl  5T GETS  250-ACRE  FARM— Fine 
l/UWu  buildings;  near  town;  TO  cows, 
tractor,  tools.  HOAG,  Shavertown,  New  York. 

WANTPTi  Air  Mail  Cards  of  19X2  with  VIN  F1Z  Stamps, 
YV  til'll  ED  R.  p.  Brook,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


$1 


Subscribers* Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


YOUNG  woman  desired  for  general  housework 
and  washing;  family  of  four;  .$45  month 
start;  give  particulars  regarding  age.  educa- 
5*2?,  religion:  references.  MRS.  R.  M.  IVES, 
100  Limvood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  .1. 


Situations  Wanted 


INTERESTED  in  poultry,  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  single,  40,  Protestant.  R.  LANE,  It.  1, 
Asbury  Park,  N,  J. 


_ I 

WANTED — White  Protestant  woman,  house¬ 
work,  serving  at  table,  private  family  year 
round  position;  answer  full  particulars;  wages 
$00  a  month.  ADVERTISER  8117,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  about  my 
home  and  garden  near  Monroe,  N.  Y. ;  there 
is  a  house  to  live  in,  but  no  furniture.  Answer 
ADVERTISER  8110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (enclos¬ 
ing  references  and  giving  complete  information 
as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Letcliworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  who  understand 
breeding  and  raising  turkeys,  as  well  as  other 
farm  work.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — All  -round  woman  cook,  small  hotel, 
$00  per  month;  for  particulars,  write  BOX 
250,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — New  England  married  man  on  Jer¬ 
sey  Shore  farm;  man,  good  teamster;  wife, 
good  cook  and  housekeeper;  house  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  furnished,  milk,  vegetables,  lights 
ami  fuel  also  furnished ;  must  board  one  man 
and  also  willing  to  cook  for  three  or  four  about 
two  week-ends  before  June;  will  pay  $75  a 
month;  write  stating  age  and  references;  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  8150,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  for  dairy  farm;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  milker;  steady  position;  state  age 
and  wages.  DTOGUARDI,  214  E.  58th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

HELP  WANTED — Cook  and  houseworker,  coun¬ 
try  estate;  Protestant;  $50  per  month  each, 
room  an-1  board.  MRS.  H.  FOX,  Davenport 
Neck,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Phone,  4429  New 
Rochelle. 

PGULTRYMAN  or  assistant  poultryman,  sin¬ 
gle,  wanted  on  commercial  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  near  New  York  City;  state  age,  wages  and 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8151,  care 
Rural  Ne»w- Yorker. 

WANTED — Ilouscworkcr  for  couple  in  small 
country  home,  25  miles  from  New  York;  $50. 
ADVERTISER  8155,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — .Si  ngle,  experienced  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  good  teamster  and  milker;  $40  month, 
board  and  room.  HUGH  RUSSELL,  Ghent, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  —MarrUxl  man  to  work  on  the  farm, 
forty  dollars  a  month  and  free  hoard  for  both; 
farm  in  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y.  My  address,  T. 
T.%  PLACA,  509  E.  lltli  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANT5ED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
beeome  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
boys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  of 
a  'church  and  of  good  habits,  desired;  for  full 
information  write  to  CHAS.  F„  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 

GIRL  for  housework,  general.  LOUISE  VAN 
KIRK,  427  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
ticil,  N.  Y.  Oakwood  4395. 

WANT!' ED  at  once,  until  November  1,  by  dairy 
farmer,  a  good  reliable  man;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster,  between  18  and  21 ;  $40 
month,  board  and  washing.  ADVERTISER 
8174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  position  for  limn  who  has  agreeable  dis¬ 
position  and  wants  to  work;  general  care  small 
estate,  plowing,  gardening,  etc.:  cottage  fur¬ 
nished,  lioanl  himself.  ADVERTISER  8109, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  on  small  farm,  little  milking,  $40 
a  month.  ADVERTISER  8192,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

COUPLE  WANTED — Alan  strictly  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  active  and  capable  for  all-around  gen¬ 
eral  work  cyi  country  place  near  New  York; 
beat  of  modern  living  accommodations;  no  other 
outside  help;  no  stock  except  a  few  chickens; 
wife  .to  assist  in  house  part  time  daily;  no 
children;  .permanent  position;  state  references, 
experience,  age,  habits  and  wages  desired;  no 
drifters;  .must  supply  own  furniture.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  8188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ,, 
- - - — - 4- 

GENERAL  houseworker,  Protestant,  middle- 
aged.  capable  and  honest;  good  wages;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  104,  Au¬ 
gusta,  N.  J. 

WANTED-  Experienced  farmer  to  work  100- 
acre  dairy  farm  on  liberal  share  basis.  AD- 
VERfFISER  8170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OR’CHARDlSfr  — Wanted  man,  with  family  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  work  on  a  share-basis;  Central  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  8182,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man,  handy,  experienced  squab 
and  chicken  raising  and  home  garden  work; 
Mages  $20:  have  interesting  proposition. 

JOSEPH  ZOCII,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  Holstein 
herd;  single,  white,  run  milking  machine 
and  willing  to  milk  three  times  daily;  per¬ 
manent;  job  for  the  right  man  with  ability  and 
not  afraid  of  work:  skate  wages  in  first  letter. 
GREENWOOD  FARM,  Hulmevilfe,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 

WANTED — Boy  to  help  .pn  milk  route  and  be 
generally  useful;  must  be  willing  and  con¬ 
scientious;  chance  for  advancement;  good  home 
and  pleasant  surroundings;  state  wages. 
GREENWOOD  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 


FARM  manager,  39,  available;  exceptional  life¬ 
time  experience  all  branches,  purchasing,  de¬ 
velopment,  maintenance  finest  estates,  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises;  skilled  many  branches;  con¬ 
structive  breeder;  showing;  advanced  registry; 
dairying;  marketing;  highest  credentials  hon¬ 
esty,  ability.  ADVERTISER  8100,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  American  woman  with  boy  school 

age;  can  take  full  charge  small  household  or 
would  do  plain  cooking;  state  wages  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter:  best  references;  write 
for  interview.  BOX  444,  Nortliport,  L.  I., 


NURSERYMAN  wants  position;  experienced  in 
landscape  and  greenhouse  work  also  care¬ 
taker  and  gardener;  drives  and  repairs  cars,  or 
would  run  a  nursery  on  shares;  what  have  you? 
W.  E.  BUCKLEY,  Groton,  Conn. 

YOUR  farm  not  a  profitable  proposition,  you 
need  a  superintendent.  Address  B.,  Box  402, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  30,  with  2-year-old  child,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  capable  cook,  housekeeper,  also  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  poultry;  references. 
CURLEY',  Route  4,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man.  experienced  dairyman  and 
butter-maker,  wants  a  herdsman  job;  state 
wages.  BOX  50,  Clark  P.  O.,  Pa. 

YOUNG  German,  single,  experienced,  wants 
position  oil  general  farm;  can  milk;  just 
landed.  JOHN  GUTTSMAN,  248  East  78th  St., 
New  York  City. 

FARM-RAISED  dairyman  wants  position;  age 
30,  American,  married,  no  children;  under¬ 
stands  the  care  of'  chickens,  lawns  and  vege¬ 
tables;  references  for  personal  interview.  Write, 
BOX  385,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man.  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  test  cow  milker  or  care  of  small  herd; 
no  liquor  or  tobacco;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  farm  or  estate,  under¬ 
stands  all  lines  of  work  and  can  handle  help; 
married,  two  children  ADVERTISER  8i53, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  mau,  25,  single,  Protestant,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Columbia  short-course  graduate,  assist 
general  or  poultry  farm  work;  no  actual  ex¬ 
perience  but  willing  to  learn;  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary;  references.  ADVERTISER  8154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  position  as 
chambermaid,  hotel  or  hoarding  house;  no 
waiting.  MCDONALD,  220  E.  76th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

COUPLE  want  occupation  on  estate;  man  to 
work  on  farm  or  teamster  under  superin¬ 
tendent;  wife  to  board  farm  help  or  other  work 
if  necessary;  three  children,  girls  going  to 
school;  have  references;  going  on  six  years  in 
present  job.  AD VERTISER "  8160,  care  Rural 

New-Y'orker. 

GARDENER  or  caretaker’s  job  wanted  by 
American  couple,  35;  seven  .years  in  garden 
and  general  work  on  one  estate.  H.  II.  SMITH, 
It.  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 

SITUATION  wanted,  farmer,  German,  Protes¬ 
tant,  active  and  sober,  age  42,  married,  wife 
and  three  children,  ages  17,  11  and  8  years  old; 
wishes  position  on  farm,  dairy,  tractor,  truck, 
horses;  available  April  21;  references;  state 
wages  in  first  letter,  also  whether  house  is 
furnished  and  other  particulars  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8163,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  34,  American,  single,  farm 
raised,  technical  training,  thoroughly  capable 
in  all  branches,  desires  position;  salary  no  ob¬ 
ject.  ADVERTISER  8167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  desires  position.  New  Jersey  estate, 
run  boarding  house;  man,  poultry  or  gardener. 
ADVERTISER  8148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  gen- 
tleman’s  estate;  American,  married,  experi- 
eimeed,  references;  only  high-class  place  or 
making  show  place  of  abandoned  farm  consid¬ 
ered;  write  for  interview  giving  details,  sal¬ 
ary.  BOX  11,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  as¬ 
sistant,  Protestant-Ameriean,  married;  life 
experience  on  breeding  estates,  diversified  com¬ 
mercial  dairies;  credentials.  ADVERTISER, 
316  Crescent  Ave.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  would  like 
position  May  1.  E.  ERICKSON,  R.F.D.  2, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  handy-man,  experi¬ 
enced  dog  man;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  as  horse¬ 
man,  good  rider  and  driver,  teach  children  to 
ride  and  jump;  thoroughly  competent,  willing, 

;  obliging,  make  self  generally  useful;  drive  ear 
in  country:  nationality  German;  please  apply 
to  ADVERTISER  8172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY'MAN,  young  man,  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  wants  position;  experienced  in 
nil  lines;  excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER 
8171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■ - - 

ORCHARDIBT,  single,  American,  seeks  share- 
basis  or  management.  ADVERTISER  8176, 
carer  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Building  construction  of  all  kinds; 

modern  methods;  plans  furnished;  free  esti¬ 
mates;  any  distance  where  work  will  warrant. 
BOX  185,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  will  operate  for  owner, 
lease  or  conduct  on  shares,  any  large  property, 
well  stocked  and  equipped.  BOX  168,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

SETTLED  American  man  wants  work  farm  or 
estate;  experienced;  good  horseman,  not  afraid 
of  work;  don’t  answer  if  not  regular  job; 
please  state  wages  in  lirs-t  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  test  cowman 
by  single  man,  age  42;  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  and  farm  work,  poultry  and 
garden;  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  single,  age  35.  ADVERTISER 
8190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  age  23,  single;  good  milker,-  with 
experience  in  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  farm 
work;  chauffeur’s  license;  desires  position  on 
tiie  first  of  M-ay;  not  over  100  miles  from  New 
York  City;  best  of  references  furnished;  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8189, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Y'EAR-ROUND  position  wanted  on  poultry  farm 
by  single  man,  37;  practical  experience  in 
garden  work,  also  best  reference:  state  wages 
with  room  and  board  in  first  letter.  S.  J. 
CASAREGOLA,  296  Main  Street,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  working  farm  foreman  with  grown 
son,  wishes  position;  both  hard  workers;  can 
produce  results;  American,  sober,  reliable,  life 
experience  all  branches,  handling  tools,  tractor, 
trucks,  care  and  feeding  all  farm  stock;  refer¬ 
ences.  FARMER,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  as  caretakers  by  middle-aged  couple; 

wife  fine  cook;  man,  lawns,  garden,  poultry, 
etc.;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8186,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  wishes  position  as  assistant 
on  poultry  farm;  prefer  good  home  for  high 
wages.  G.  EPP,  care  Helmus,  99  Mott  St., 
New  York  City. 

‘  - " - N 

AVORKING  manager  and  wife  open  for  poultry 
and  dairy  farm  positions;  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  farming;  life-time  experience  in  dairy 
and  poultry  plant:  best  reference  furnished.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  182,  Nortliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  as  herds¬ 
man  or  farm  manager,  experienced,  refer¬ 
ences;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  New  York  State 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  8183,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 

8181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  excellent 
experience  in  all  branches,  a  hard  worker, 
graduate  of  Cornell;  married,  no  children;  farm 
or  estate  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  1G,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
o0  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  687D,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MILK  plant  for  sale — Frontier  Dairy  Co.,  lo¬ 
cated  on  State  highway,  4  miles  west  of  Og- 
1  densburg,  N.  Y.,  with  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
way  siding;  a  real  bargain,  first-class  equip¬ 
ment;  can  be  inspected  at  any  time;  for  par- 
j  ticulars  and  description  write  to  J.  E.  l'ELL, 
106  Franklin  St.,  Ogdencburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — ^Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Write  for  information. 

LAKE  farm  wanted  in  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire;  will  permit  owner  to  occupy;  send 
photographs,  if  possible  to  Hu 
CHILDERS,  469  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York. 

FOR  RENT — Because  of  ill  health  high-class 
tea-room  in  Connecticut;  beautiful  place,  se¬ 
lect  trade.  ADVERTISER  8104,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SA  LE- — Farm,  200  acres;  large  amount 
growing  pine,  sugar  orchard;  State  highway; 
house  11  rooms,  woodshed,  2  large  barns  slate 
roofs,  running  water,  steam  heat,  1'/.  miles  to 
station,  main  line  Boston  &  Maine  R."  It.,  Graf¬ 
ton,  N.  II. ;  beautiful  location;  sold  account  of 
(loath;  for  details  apply  E.  A.  APPLETON,  6 
AVater  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

FOR  RENT— Over  150-acre  dairy  farm  without 
equipment;  beautiful  house,  modern  buildings. 
Inquire  AVILLIS  H.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

100  ACRES  to  rent,  SO  tractor  worked,  wood, 
fruit,  good  buildings;  must  buy  machinery. 
LUTHER  SNIDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Yr. 

FOR  SALE — Southern  Connecticut  farm  of  67 
acres,  2-story  8-room  house,  24x36  basement 
barn,  henhouse  12x90  and  8  smaller  ones;  build¬ 
ings  all  about.  30  years  old;  one  mile  to  trunk 
line  State  road,  easy  driving  distance  to  several 
of  the  best  city  markets  in  the  United  States; 
running  water,  lights,  telephone,  mail  delivered; 
price  $6,500  to  close  estate.  C.  G.  HAAVLEY, 
Southbury  Conn, 

DANCE  HALL,  road  stand,  six-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  all  improvements;  30  acres;  State  road, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  buses  pass-  door. 
KAISER,  Cassville.  N.  J. 

. » 

FOR  SALE — Place  of  10  acres  on  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  Highway ;  house  of  7  rooms,  electric 
lights,  runnins  water  in  kitchen;  1  20x20  hen¬ 
house,  1  10x10  brooder-house,  2  10x10  breeding 
houses,  1  car  garage;  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  trout  brook,  flower  beds;  can 
make  double  the  amount  of  taxes  letting  rooms 
on  holidays;  price  $2,300  cash.  M.  A.  ARNOLD, 
AVest  Thornton,  N.  II. 

FOR  SALE — On  and  near  famous  White  Horse 
Pike,  18  miles  to  Atlantic  City,  6,  15  or  25 
acres;  fine  for  poultry  or  anything;  reasonable. 
J.  FELMERER,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

F'OR  SALE — My  poultry  farm  of  30  acres;  elec¬ 
tricity,  water  in  bouse;  no  agents.  HARRY 
CABLE,  AVatertown,  Conn. 

AVA.NTED  to  rent,  farm  with  good  house  and 
outbuildings,  from  10  to  50  acres,  on  good 
road,  within  300  miles  of  New  York  City.  AVrite 
BOX  NO.  1,  Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  camp.,  private  pond,  for  sale.  Address 
T.AV.F.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

165-ACRE  dairy,  poultry*  and  Alfalfa  farm,  1% 
miles  Venice  Center,  Cayuga  County;  N.  Y\, 
jnarkets,  railroad,  community  advantages;  % 
mile  school;  on  good  road;  155  acres  machine 
worked,  loam  tillage,  has  cut  KH.  tons  of  choice 
hay  and  Alfalfa  in  season;  26-acre  pasture; 
balance  wood;  colonial  15-room  painted  house, 
porches,  fine  lawn,  shrubs,  shade,  good  water; 
barn.  34x60,  cow  stable  32x50,  bay  barn  30x40, 
horse  barn,  large  poultry  house;  you  should  see 
this  farm  home  to  appreciate  its  value;  price 
$7,000.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Because  of  owner’s  deatli  I  wish 
to  sell  this  96-acre  farm  on  dirt  road;  new 
silo,  good  buildings  with  electricity;  good  9- 
room  house;  2  horses,  200  liens,  32  head  tested 
stock,  drinking  cups,  electric  cooler,  milking 
machine  and  farm  implements;  near  League 
plant  and  school;  price  $16,500.  MRS.  ETHEL 
GREEN,  Durhamville,  N".  Y. 

IN  GOSHEN,  Conn.,  200-acre  farm  in  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills;  16-room  colonial  house  built  1772, 
considerable  hand-oarved  paneling;  barn  room 
50  head  cattle;  grade  A  -milk  produced  for  last 

3  yqars;  accommodations  800  lions;  average 
monthly  income  past  two  years  over  $1,000:  70 
acres,  largn  tillable  fields,  adar/ted  to  machine 
farming;  land,  good  condition,  over  150  tons 
lime  used  during  last  five  years;  reason  for 
selling,  smaller  farm  desired.  Address  SHER¬ 
MAN  K.  IVES,  R.  D.  3,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Phone, 
Litchfield  137-5. 

FOR  SALl-> — 125-acre  farm,  2  homes,  livestock, 
farm  implements,  tractor-worked  fields,  timber 
suitable  for  cross-ties  and  vegetable  crates. 
ADVERTISER*  8156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NO.  1  STORE  and  dwelling,  all  combined:  will 
sell  on  easy  terms;  on  stone  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  about  150  acres,  100  acres  rich 
tillable  land,  well  watered;  10  room  dwelling, 
barn  80x36,  stanchions  for  40  cows,  running 
water  in  barn  and  house,  electricity,  buildings 
in  good  condition.  JULIA  E.  AVISNER,  Owner, 
IValden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y, 

50-ACRE  farm,  poultry  of  all  kinds  and  stock; 

sell  for  $3,000,  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
8158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

172  ACRES,  mile  from  town,  fine  view,  good 
buildings,  good  land,  stocked  with  120  head 
of  sheep  and  lambs;  will  si’ll  with  or  without 
stock  and  machinery;  write  for  full  description. 
J.  K.  OPDYCICE,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

WANTED  to  buy  dairy  farm,  New  York  State, 
20  to  30  cows,  half  milk  check  apply  on 
principal  and  interest;  responsible  party.  AD- 
V  ERTISER  8159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE — Farm  with  50  acres  timber,  particulars, 
write,  see,  WM.  REYNOLDS,  Great  Bend, 
Pa. 

POULTRY  farm.  South  Jersey,  sale  or  ex- 
Q  change  for  Florida  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Homestead  farm  by  owner,  stocked 
with  34  purebred  T.B.  tested  Holsteins,  mak¬ 
ing  grade  A  milk;  on  improved  road;  good  11- 
room  house,  running  water;  immediate  posses¬ 
sion;  terms.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Moravia, 
N.  Y. 


4‘I.AUIO  for  sale,  Pemaquid  Harbor,  Maine, 
$1,800.  AVrite,  MRS.  L.  E.  TARR,  New 
Harbor,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 6-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm  in 
the  best  location.  ADVERTISER  8165,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm 

between  AVatertown  and  Ogdensburg,  by  May 
f,;J;.„state  terms  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^-^-,®~-Columbia  County,  350  acres,  beau- 
titut  valley,  good  neighborhood,  schools, 
churches,  milk  station,  trout  stream,  colonial 
bouse,  rebuilt’,  11  rooms,  2  baths;  farm  cot¬ 
tage;  three-car  garage;  three  hours  New  York. 
Apply  ROOM  766  at  466  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York. 


ELEGANT  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm,  100  miles 
from  New  York;  twenty-three  acres;  electric¬ 
ity,  running  water,  bath,  good  outbuildings, 
Drook  and  springs  on  property;  near  two  ice- 
“°ll®e®V,£ne  ,m''e  t0  railroad  station  and  dock. 
WALTER  LANKENAU,  North  Germantown, 
N.  Y 


TO  RENT — Cottage,  Connecticut  Berkshires,  5 
rooms,  bath,  electricity,  view,  near  river-  $80 
iVnntiV^?IS0  nan'll.  5  rooms,  $60.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT- Choice  village  dairy  farm  with 

established  boarding  house,  one  or  both;  other 
lamls  on  shares,  GLEN  WOOD,  Bloomingburg, 


HOUSE,  barn,  6  acres,  stream,  fruit,  advan- 

.^ages;  near  U.  S.  No.  6  highway;  bargain 
$750.  MINA  MARSCHNER,  Roulette,  Pa 


AVAN  I  ED  to  rent  for  several  months,  cottage 

or  few  rooms;  preferably  furnished,  in  or 
near  Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  8147, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  with  400  hens  wan-ts  to  rent  a  small 

ttwt?  aTlere  day  work  caa  lie  had.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED  to  rent  small  place  on  hard  road 

suitable  for  chickens;  modern  house,  50  to  60 

mmvw0'!'  NeV(  ,Yo,;k  Cit-7'  rent  $23-$30.  A. 
DEPEW,  Gen.  Del.,  Glen  Cove,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE  123  acres,  10-room  house,  large 
barn,  garage,  silo,  good  water,  wood,  fruit, 
$4,000;  bare  farm  $3,000. 
ADVERTISER  8168,  care.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tenant  to  work  village  farm  on 

shares.  BOX  41,  Higliview,  N.  Y. 


F  OR  SALE  or  rent,  18-room  boarding  house. 

furnished;  electric  lights,  running  water  on 
State  road,  near  lake  HENRY  FURK,  Cochec- 
ton,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  10-room  house  on  main  road  be¬ 

tween  Manchester  and  Rutland.  Vt. ;  will 
make  a  nice  Summer  home,  tea-room  over- 
night  mn;  want  a  small  hill  farm  in  ^Connec¬ 
ticut.  ADVERTISER  8170,  c-are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  £ALE — 47-acre  farm  near  village,  good 

buildings,  complete  line  of  stock  and  tools ; 
electricity  available.  H.  CLAY  AVILSON,  Clif¬ 
ton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 240-anre  farm  home,  good  build- 

ings.  MISSES  AVEAVER,  Owners,  Radiant, 
Madison  County,  A'a. 


FOR  SALE— iNew  Jersey  country  home,  9-room 

house,  electricity  available;  quick  sale  $3  100 
ADVERTISER  8177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


•FOR  .RENT — Fine  Summer  home  on  Lake  Bomo- 
seen,  near  Castleton,  Vt.;  roomy  house,  o'ut- 
bmldings,  about?  75  acres  land  lying  between 
mkc  and  main  highway;  rout  for  vacation  sea- 
son,  four  months,  $800;  supply  ice*  and  care 
lawn  included.  Apply  to  JAMES  D.  SMYTH 
Executor,  Burlington.  Iowa 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  dairy  and  chicken  farm 

all  improvements,  2,800  feet  frontage  on  con¬ 
crete  road;  stone  free  land,  first-class  build- 
lngs,  stocked  and  equipped.  ADVERTISER 
81(o,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

.CHOI.CE  farm,  40  acres,  good  buildings,  half 

mile*  village.  State  highway,  15  miles  Schenec- 
tad.v,  20  miles  Albany.  C.  E.  HOAG,  Quaker 
Street,  N.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  ComRy,  2-  acres,  1  of  woods;  8- 
rqom  house,  barn;  fruit;  macadam  road;  elec- 
available;  in  village,  near  railroad; 
$1,500,  terms.  CORNELL  OSTRANDER,  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA,  eight  acres,  near  large  lake;  oranges 
and  Japan  persimmons ;  fine  for  poultry;  casli 
value  twenty-five  hundred,  small  pavinen-t  nec- 
essary.  BOX  4*15,  Auburndaie,  Florida. 

FOR  SAI.F7 — 3  acres  for  poultry  in  village  4 

miles  from  city  of  Middletown,  N.  Y  •  6-room 
house,  improvements;  $1,000  cash,  ’balance 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  8109,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE- — Inquiries,  are  solicited  from  those 

interested  iii,  acquiring  a  first-class  mercan¬ 
tile  business  requiring  an  initial  investment  of 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  8194,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  equipment,  furniture,  truck 
stock;  sell  cheap;  rent  $250  year;  10  miles  to 
Albany.  PERIER,  Route  1,  Selkirk,  N.  Y 


$3,500  AA'ILL  buy  my  grocery  and  meat  busi 
ness,  stock  and  fixtures,  in  village  in  Dutcli 
s  County.  ADVERTISER  8184,  care  Rura 


ess 

New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  560. 


M AYTA  G 

Sets  a  NEW  Standard  for 


farm  washers 


TUNE  IN  on  Maytag 

Radio  Programs 

over  N.B.C.  Coast  to  Coast  Network 
MONDAY  Evenings  9:00  E.S.T.,  8:00 
CAT.,  7:00  M.T.,  6:00  P.T. 

WJZ,  New  York;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh; 
KYW,  Chicago;  KSTP,  St.  Paul; 
WSM,  Nashville;  WREN,  Kansas 
City;  KOA,  Denver;  KSL,  Salt  Lake 
City;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City;  KPRC, 
Houston;  KECA,  Los  Angeles;  KGW;, 

^  ..  m  J  u  A  A  /y  f  n  V ol i  n ’"rt  (? 


THE  MAYTAG  has 
always  been  the  favor¬ 
ite  farm  washer . . .  the 
first  washer  to  be  equipped 
with  an  in-built  gasoline 
Multi -Motor  The  NEW 

Maytag,  the  latest  and 
greatest  achievement  of  the 
world's  largest  washer  fac¬ 
tory,  more  than  ever  appeals 
to  farm  women. 

The  NEW,  roomy,  one-’ 
piece,  cast-aluminum  tub, 
with  quick-washing  gym- 
foam  action  .  .  .  the  NEW 
roller  water  remover,  with 
enclosed,  positive  -  action, 
automatic  drain  .  .  .  the 
NEW  quiet,  life-time,  oil- 
packed  drive,  with  handy, 
auto -type  shift -lever  for 
starting  and  stopping  the 
water-action  .  .  .  these  and 
other  new  Maytag  develop¬ 
ments  give  the  New  Maytag 
value,  usefulness  and  con¬ 
venience  that  overshadow 
any  previous  Maytag,  sur¬ 
pass  any  other  washer. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton.  Iowa 

Founded  1893 
EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branches,  Distributors  or  Representatives  in 
London,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Geneva,  Genoa, 
Oslo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Welling¬ 
ton,  Buenaventura,  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
principal  cities. 


I  Is®  Maytag 

Gasoline 
Multi -  Motor 

The  simplest,  finest,  most 
compact  washer  engine  built 
. . .  interchangeable  with  the 
electric  motor  by  removing 
only  four  bolts.  Only  four 
working  parts  ...  a  step  on 
the  pedal  starts  it.  Flood- 
proof  carburetor,  bronze 
bearings,  Bosch  high-ten¬ 
sion  magneto  and  speed 
governor,  give  it  a  smooth, 
steady  flow  of  dependable 
power, 

A  week’s  washing 

FREE  -  -  -  - 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest 
dealer  for  a  trial  washing  with 
the  New  Maytag.  If  it  doesn’t 
sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Di¬ 
vided  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 


Power  Churn  Attachment 


A  Power  Meat  Grinder  Attachment 


The  Maytag  churn  attachment  is  an 
aluminum  churn  of  3  gallons  churn¬ 
ing  capacity.  It  sets  over  the  gyra- 
tator  post  and  utilizes  the  same 
power  that  washes  the  clothes. 
Water  in  the  washer  tub  keeps  the 
cream  at  the  proper  churning  tem¬ 
perature.  Easily  cleaned,  durable 
and  a  time  and  labor  saver. 

F-4-30 


By  simply  lifting  off  the  Roller  Water 
Remover,  this  New  Meat  Grinder  At¬ 
tachment  may  be  set  over  the  shaft 
head  of  the  power  leg.  Grinds  sau¬ 
sage,  mince  meat,  chops  nuts,  raisins, 
fruit,  relish,  etc.  Saves  time  and 
labor.  The  churn  and  the  meat 
grinder  attachments  are  additional 
equipment  sold  at  reasonable  cost. 
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The  Come-Back  in  Turkey  Raising, 


NE  of  the  most  remarkable  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  field  of  poultry  culture 
is  the  reappearance  of  large  flocks 
of  turkeys  in  sections  from  which 
they  have  long  been  absent.  The 
turkey  is  distinctly  an  American 
bird,  found  here  by  those  who  first 
came  to  this  continent,  and  long  re¬ 
maining  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  coveted  poul¬ 
try  meat  for  pioneer  and  established  settlement 
alike.  Up  until  about  1890,  turkeys  were  raised  up¬ 
on  nearly  all  eastern  farms  in  sufficient  numbers, 
at  least,  to  supply  the  farm  family  at  holiday  time 
but,  by  that  time,  it  wTas  noticed  that  the  flocks  of 
young  poults  were  becoming  very  difficult  to  raise 
to  maturity ;  so  difficult,  in  fact,  that  the  attempts 
were  being  given  up.  The  industry  steadily  de¬ 
clined  for  40  years.  The  East  ceased  to  be  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  markets,  and  the  newer  sections  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  took  its  place.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  rearing  any  considerable  part  of  the  flocks 
hatched  extended  westward,  however,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  Thanksgiving  turkeys  increased  until 
they  had  reached  a  height  that  would  have  fox-bid¬ 
den  this  bird  to  any  but  the  tables  of  the  very  well- 
to-do  if  long  standing  custom  had  not  almost  made 
the  turkey  the  most  essential  part  of  the  holiday 
feast.  The  American  family  has  clung  to  the  tur¬ 
key  as  it  has  to  its  most  cherished  traditions.  No 
matter  how  emphatically  the  average  man  may  de- 
clare  that  he  i-eally  prefers  chicken,  duck  or  goose, 
he  will  go  deeper  into  his  pocket  for  a  Thanksgiving 
turkey  than  for  any  other  table  delicacy  and,  of 
late  years,  he  has  had  to  go  deep  if  his  family  had  one. 

Suddenly,  this  condition  has  changed.  From  60 
to  70  cents  per  pound,  the  turkey 
has  dropped  to  30  or  even  less. 

During  the  holiday  season  last 
past  those  who  had  turkeys  to 
sell  were  as  much  surprised  as 
those  who  wished  to  buy  them 
to  find  that  the  proud  head  of 
the  great  American  bird  had 
been  lowered,  and  that  he  had  to 
compete  with  other  poultry  in 
the  market.  Most  anybody  could 
have  turkey  if  he  wished.  The 
suddenness  of  the  change  has 
been  its  most  surprising  feature ; 
if  the  turkey  had  returned  as 
slowly  as  he  went,  no  one  woidd 
have  been  astonished,  but  to  go 
about  in  sections  where  for  years 
turkeys  have  been  almost  un¬ 
known,  and  find  flocks  numbering 
up  into  the  thousands,  has 
caused  much  rubbing  of  the  eyes 
to  make  sure  that  one  did  not 
see  much  more  than  double. 

Something  has  happened, 
either  to  the  turkey  or  to  his 
enemies.  No  one  knows  just 
what.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  some  remarkable  discoveries 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  parasite 
that  nearly  destroyed  the  turkey¬ 
raising  industry,  bxxt  that  dis¬ 
covery  hasn’t  rid  the  world  of  him.  The  parasite  is 
still  with  us,  and  apparently  is  still  healthy  and,  in 
fact,  people  were  raising  turkeys  in  large  numbers 
whei-e  no  turkeys  were  raised  before  who  hadn’t  yet 
heard  of  this  parasite.  Even  the  precautions  now 
taken  with  knowledge  of  their  need  were  taken  long- 
before  the  reason  for  that  need  had  been  discovered, 
but  without  the  good  results  now  apparent.  Some¬ 
thing  has  happened.  That  microscopical  parasite 
that  killed  poult  after  poult  with  the  symptoms 
popularly  spoken  of  as  blackhead  has  either  under¬ 
gone  a  change  of  heart  and  decided  to  cease  his 
wickedness,  or  the  turkeys  that  have  been  his  un¬ 
willing  hosts  have  found  a  way  to  put  a  crimp  into 
his  activities.  To  put  a  simple  thing  into  big- 
language,  either  the  infectivity  of  the  parasite  has 
decreased,  or  the  natural  immunity  of  the  turkey 
has  been  vastly  increased. 

What  has  lately  been  discovered  is  that  black¬ 
head— or  enter oliepatitis,  if  you  like  this  better — is 
caused  by  a  parasite  so  small  that  it  can  curl  up  in 
the  egg  of  another  parasite  so  small  that  its  eggs 
need  a  magnifying  glass  to  be  seen.  A  parasite  with¬ 
in  the  egg  of  another  parasite;  no  wonder  that  it 
took  quite  a  while  to  find  it.  The  big  outside  para- 
site  is  the  common  cecal  worm  found  in  the  blind 
guts  of  all  hens  and,  apparently,  doing  them  little 
harm.  Within  the  egg  of  this  cecal  worm,  however, 
is  a  parasite,  or  germ,  if  you  like,  so  much  smaller 
that  it  can  hide  in  the  body  of  the  developing  young- 
cecal  worm  still  in  the  egg.  Must  be  pretty  small. 
It  is ;  so  small  that  the  microscope  hasn't  yet  found 
it.  They  know  that  it  is  there  only  because,  when 
they  feed  these  eggs  of  the  hen’s  cecal  worms  to 
young  turkeys,  they  always  produce  blackhead  in 
the  turkey.  Must  be  there. 

The  moral,  of  course,  is  that  you  must  prevent 
young  turkeys  from  eating  the  eggs  of  cecal  worms, 
or  keep  them  away  from  all  contact  with  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  common  hens.  As  has  already  been  said, 
this  was  done  years  ago,  but  without  very  effective 
l-esults.  That  turkeys  should  have  -new  ground” 
to  roam  over  anti  be  kept  from  other  poultry  flocks 
was  commonplace  advice  long  ago.  The  only  trou¬ 
ble  with  it  was  that  it  didn’t  save  the  poults.  Now 
that  we  know  just  why  poults  should  be  kept  away 
from  hens,  the  advice  seems  to  work  better;  very 
likely  because  the  keeping  away  is  done  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  Still,  I  do  believe  that  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that;  I  Stick  to  my  theory  of  lessened  infee- 


By  M.  B.  Dean 

tivity  or  increased  resistance  until  the  scientists 
disprove  it.  Any  theory  is  good  until  it  is  disproven. 

What  about  hatching  and  feeding  young  turkeys? 
Well,  there  has  probably  been  more  bunk  promxxl- 
gated  about  the  necessities  of  the  growing  poult  in 
the  matter  of  foods  than  about  any  other  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  This  is  because  everybody  was  grop¬ 
ing  in  the  dark,  trying  to  find  why  some  poults  lived 
and  others  didn’t.  Food  came  in  for  first  attention, 
of  course.  The  fact  seems  now  to  be  that  young 
turkeys  can  be  hatched  and  raised  just  as  young- 
chicks  are,  if  they  can  be  raised  at  all.  Eggs 
hatched  in  incubators  or  under  hens — danger  there 
if  allowed  to  stay  with  the  mother  hen — and  fed 
upon  exactly  the  same  foods  found  suitable  for 
chicks  of  the  same  age.  This  knowledge  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  special  foods  or  combinations, 
so  long  thought  essential.  It  does  away  with  a 
lot  of  food  theories,  too,  but  there  are  plenty  left. 
Hatch  them  well,  keep  them  comfortable  in  sani¬ 
tary  surroundings,  feed  them  as  you  do  your  chicks, 
upon  the  same  foods,  use  clean  incubators  and  brood¬ 
er-houses  if  you  have  them  to  use  qnd  never,  never 
let  them  come  in  contact  with  anything  that  could 
possibly  have  been  soiled  by  the  droppings  of  other 
fowls.  The  “Heterakis”  will  get  you,  if  you  don’t 
watch  out. 


Dwarf  Evergreens 

THERE  is  a  great  demand  at  present  for  dwarf 
evergreens  especially  for  use  in  rock  gardens  and 
for  foundation  plantings.  Sad  to  relate,  a  percentage 


of  trees  sold  as  such  to  the  unsuspecting  buyer  are 
not  dwarf  varieties  at  all,  but  are  merely  young 
specimens  of  what  will  later  develop  into  sizable 
forest  trees.  Obviously  such  sales  will  later  result 
in  disappointment  to  the  buyer,  besides  tending  to 
undermine  confidence  in  the  nursery  trade.  Yet  such 
a  state  of  affairs  is  largely  the  result  ot  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  average  purchaser  of  this  type  of 
stock.  Such  buyers  usually  desire  the  biggest  or  the 
most  plants  obtainable  for  the  money  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend,  or  alternatively  they  desire  to  pay 
as  little  as  possible  for  a  bush  of  a  given  size.  They 
seldom  recognize  the  fact  that  tree  value  varies  very 
considerably  according  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
species  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  size  of 
the  specimen.  The  true  dwarf  evergreens  are  all 
slow  growing,  and  it  takes  several  years  to  obtain 
a  plant  of  any  size.  During  this  time  they  are  oc¬ 
cupying  land  and  entailing  labor,  hence  it  follows 
that  stock  of  this  type  must  fetch  more  than  quick¬ 
er-growing  plants  which  are  turned  over  more  rapid¬ 
ly.  Again,  they  are  not  so  readily  or  quickly  pro¬ 
pagated  as  the  tall-growing  evergreens,  and  this  fact 
adds  to  the  cost  of  production.  When  these  factors 
are  given»due  consideration,  and  size  is  not  regarded 
as  the  only  criterion,  it  will  be  found  that  in  most 
cases  the  dwarf  evergreens  are  really  priced  reason¬ 
ably. 

April  and  early  May  afford  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transplant  evergreens  of  all  kinds,  and 
those  of  lowly  stature  prove  no*  exception.  En¬ 
deavor  to  keep  a  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots,  and 
do  not  allow  the  fibers  to  dry  during  the  operations. 
As  planting  is  completed  give  a  thorough  soaking 
with  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Should 
dry  weather  follow  spraying  over  the  foliage  until 
the  roots  have  gained  a  hold  in  the  new  soil  will 
prove  of  very  material  benefit.  Additional  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  given  at  least  during  the  first  season 
by  mulching  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the 
bushes  with  rotted  manure  or  peat  moss  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  really  hot  and  dry  weather ;  by  this 
means  the  ground  will  be  kept  reasonably  cool,  the 
soil  moisture  will  be  conserved,  and  every  encour¬ 
agement.  will  be  extended  to  the  roots  to  ramify  into 
the  new  medium. 

It  is  hoped  the  following  notes  on  some  of  the  best 
of  the-  true  dwarf  evergreens  will  prove  of  aid  to 
any  who  desire  to  make  a  selection : 

Several  yews  (Taxus)  are  fine  for  our  purpose. 


Taxus  baceata  repandens  is  the  spreading  form  of 
the  English  yew,  and  is  admirable  for  foundation 
work  or  as  a  lawn  speciman. 

Taxus  cuspidata,  the  Japanese  yew,  is  very  hardy, 
of  a  deep  green  hue,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same 
ways  as  the  preceding.  A  variety  of  this  yew 
known  as  nana  makes  a  compact  mass  of  dark  gi-een 
foliage  and  appears  to  advantage  when  well  placed 
in  the  rock  garden. 

Thuya  occidentalis,  arbor  vitae,  may  be  had  in 
several  dwarf  varieties  and  all  are  pleasing.  Variety 
Boothii  makes  attractive  balls  of  green ;  Compacta 
is  globose  in  form  and  bright  green  in  color — of 
very  formal  appeai*ance.  Ellwangeriana,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Tom  Thumb  arbor  vitae,  is  of  low, 
broad,  pyramidal  habit,  while  the  spherical  Ericoides 
is  remarkable  for  its  soft,  fine  dull  green  foliage. 

Chamsecyparis  contains  many  excellent  dwarf 
forms  as  C.  obtusa  compacta,  of  moderate  heighl 
and  with  dark  wavy  foliage ;  C.  obtusa  nana,  very 
dwarf  and  compact  with  crested  foliage,  fine  for 
rockery  work ;  C.  obtusa  nana  aurea,  a  golden  form 
of  the  preceding ;  C.  pisifera  plumosa  nana,  another 
rock  garden  variety  forming  perfect  domes  of  ver¬ 
dant  foliage ;  and  C.  pisifera  squarrosa  nana  of 
cloudy  blue  hue  and  of  equal  value  for  the  rock 
garden. 

Juniperus  in  many  forms  must  be  classed  among 
the  most  valuable  of  all  dwarf  evergreens.  One  of 
the  best-known  and  finest  varieties  for  foundation 
planting  or  for  single  specimen  work  is  J.  Pfitzeri- 
ana,  a  spreading  form  with  plume-like  gray-green 
foliage;  J.  excelsa  stricta,  compact  and  pyi-amidal, 
furnishes  points  of  accent  among  the  more  prostrate 
forms ;  J.  squamata  Meyeri,  the  foliage  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  deep  blue  and  sombre  red,  adds  distinc¬ 
tion  to  evergreen  plantings; 
while  J.  virginiana  Kosteri  pro¬ 
vides  a  shapely  mass  of  delight¬ 
ful  blue-green.  Of  the  more 
prostrate  junipers  attention  must 
be  called  to  J.  cliinensis  Sar- 
genti,  a  most  valuable  evergreen 
carpeting  plant  for  rock  garden 
or  sunny  bank ;  J.  Sabina  pros- 
trata,  another  neat  trailer  which 
may  be  used  in  like  situations ; 
J.  horizontalis  Douglasi,  with 
long  trailing  branches  of  steel 
blue  foliage ;  and  J.  Sabina 
tamariscifolia,  a  flat  spreading- 
kind  with  growths  of  a  soft  and 
fine  texture. 

Picea  alba  Albertiana  is  a  rare 
gem  for  the  rock  garden,  a  per¬ 
fect  dwarf  spruce,  slow  growing 
and  compact  in  habit.  Picea  ex¬ 
celsa  Gregoriana  is  a  choice  va¬ 
riety  making  a  dense  compact 
mass  of  richest  green  ;  P.  excelsa 
Maxwelli  is  of  similar  growth, 
but  is  lighter  in  color,  while  P. 
excelsa  pumila  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  dwarf  form  of  the  Nor- 
way  spruce. 

Pinus  Mughus  is  the  best 
dwarf  pine,  making  a  round- 
topped  rather  loose  bush  equally 
suitable  for  rockery  or  foundation  planting. 

The  foregoing  notes  relate  entirely  to  the  conifer¬ 
ous  evergreens,  because  in  the  main  they  are  the 
mox-e  hardy  and  so  form  the  bulk  of  our  plantings. 
Yet  we  must  not  fox-get  that  a  large  number  of 
broad-leaved  flowering  evergreens  are  available  and 
shoxxld  receive  dxxe  consideration  when  plantings  are 
being  planned.  It  is  well  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  several  Cotoneasters,  especially  C.  horizon¬ 
talis,  C.  microphylla,  C.  adpressa  and  C.  humifusa ; 
the  dwarf  Evonymus ;  the  Leiophyllums ;  Lonicera 
pileata  and  L.  nitida ;  Mahonia ;  Pachystima,  Abelia, 
Berbei-is  in  variety  as  well  as  the  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons.  t.  h.  everett. 


Taking  Up  a  Homestead 

IF  YOU  are  interested  in  homesteading  some  land 
— and  who  isn’t  in  face  of  high-priced  lands  in  the 
settled  regions — you  would  profit,  I  believe,  by  read¬ 
ing  these  suggestions  of  one  who  has  made  a  venture 
into  the  lands  of  the  mountains  and  homesteads. 

In  1921  we  became  interested  in  the  sxxbject,  so 
our  first  step  was  to  write  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interioi-,  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
asking  them  to  send  xxs  all  bulletins  pertaining  to 
free  lands.  That  is  the  first  thing  you  shoxxld  do. 
After  studying  these  carefully,  and  deciding  on  the 
State  in  which  you  wish  to  locate — New  Mexico  in 
our  case — your  next  step  is  to  write  to  a  District 
United  States  Land  Office  located  in  the  selected 
State.  This  address  you  will  find  in  the  bulletin 
which  you  receive  from  Washington.  And  yoxx  might 
also  be  able  to  secure  some  land  maps  from  the  same 
source.  In  this  way  yoxx  will  find  where  the  land 
open  to  homesteading  is  located. 

After  this  you  should,  if  at  all  possible,  make  a 
trip,  without  your  family  and  possessions,  to  this 
land,  and  look  it  all  over  before  selecting  your  place. 
The  advantage  in  going  that  way  rather  than  mov¬ 
ing  directly  there,  you  will  find,  lies  in  the  much 
better  chance  you  will  have  to  see  all  of  the  country, 
and  after  selecting  your  land,  seeing  what  the  coun¬ 
try  has  to  offer  in  the  things  yoxx  will  need  to  start 
your  home,  perhaps  in  a  sparsely  settled  region.  For 
instance,  when  yoxx  leave  your  present  home  you 
probably  would  rather  sell  such  stock  as  cattle,  hogs, 
chickens,  etc.,  expecting  to  buy  when  you  reach  the 
country  you  are  going  to,  bxxt  in  many  instances  it 
isn’t  possible  to  buy  such,  or  if  you  do  find  any  for 


In  previous  years  we  have  had  reports  from  our  New  England  friend,  II.  B.  Case,  telling  hoio 
he  has  kept  on  with  turkeys  regardless  of  blackhead.  He  is  shotcn  with  part  of  his  flock. 
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sale  they  may  he  a  very  poor  run-out  stock.  You 
might  find  yourself  in  a  position  to  envy  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  family  who  were  en  route  from  Chicago 
to  a  place  in  Northern  Colorado,  whom  we  en¬ 
countered  on  the  way  carrying  a  good  pig  on  one 
running  board  and  a  Rhode  Island  Red  rooster  and 
two  hens  on  the  other. 

This  preliminary  trip  you  make  should  by  all 
means  be  made  in  a  car,  for  if  you  go  on  the  train 
expecting  to  hire  a  conveyance  to  get  around,  you 
will  find  that  the  expense  would  keep  you  from 
seeing  much  of  the  country. 

After  you  have  selected  your  homestead  you  then 
return  to  the  nearest  District  United  States  Land 
Office  and  file  claim  on  said  land.  Then  comes  the 
problem  of  moving  on  to  your  place.  If  your  pres¬ 
ent  home  is  a  considerable  distance  from  your  se¬ 
lected  land,  your  best  move  would  be  to  get  an  im¬ 
migrant  car  to  the  town  nearest  the  land  and  go  on 
from  there,  unless  you  find  that  you  can  buy  stock 
in  rlie  surrounding  country,  so  that  you  can  sell 
what  you  have  before  making  the  move,  and  thus 
not  be  bothered  with  them. 

As  to  money,  you  will  need  enough  on  hand  to  put 
up  a  habitable  house,  which  doesn't  cost  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country  what  it  would  otherwise.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  we  built  a  comfortable  one-room  24x40  cabin 
for  $25  in  money.  The  walls  were  made  of  huge 
pine  logs  with  adobe  to  stop  the  cracks,  with  board 
floor  and  ceiling,  sod  roof,  a  window  in  each  end, 
and  door  in  the  front,  and  so  warm  that  we  failed 
to  find  ice  in  the  house  a  single  morning  during  a 
Winter  when  the  thermometer  played  around  10 
degrees  below,  with  a  few  times  down  to  30  degrees 
below.  Not  a  very  palatial  home,  of  course,  but  it 
would  serve  you  very  well  until  such  time  as  you 
were  able  to  build  a  better  one. 

Your  barns,  etc.,  you  will  be  able  to  build  of  logs, 
with  no  expense  if  you  are  in  a  mountain  country. 
From  my  observations,  I  believe,  you  will  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  such  a  country, 
than  on  the  plains  or  in  the  regions  needing  irriga¬ 
tion,  for  there  you  have  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  to  work  with.  You  will  almost  always 
find  sufficient  moisture  for  crops,  and  good  water 
for  home  and  stock  use.  Taking  the  items  of  water, 
plenty  of  timber  for  fence  posts,  house  and  barn 
and  corrals,  and  abundance  for  fuel,  and  you  have 
made  a  long  step  toward  saving  money  to  see  you 
through. 

After  your  house,  etc.,  has  been  built,  you  will 
want  to  fence  a  part  at  least  of  your  place  for 
crops,  which,  if  you  can  cut  your  posts  without 
cost,  will  leave  only  wire  and  staples  as  a  drain  on 
your  cash.  Then,  of  course,  you  will  have  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  putting  in  your  crops,  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
pense,  of  course,  depending  upon  what  and  how 
much  you  put  in.  Added  to  that  will  be  stock  feed 
sufficient  to  carry  you  to  the  maturity  of  your  crops. 

Last,  but  not  least,  you  will  need  a  “grub-stake” 
for  the  year.  Again  your  expense  will  depend  on 
size  of  family,  and  upon  what  you  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  home,  such  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  chickens, 
and  maybe  a  garden.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  good  crops  your  first  year  and  are  starting 
with  a  clean  slate,  you  stand  a  mighty  good  chance 
to  make  a  good  living  and  get  ahead. 

You  must  expect  it  to  be  lonely  in  such  a  country, 
for  a  time  at  least.  While  you  will  miss  your  old 
friends  and  pleasurable  pursuits  enjoyed  before,  on 
the  other  hand  friendships  mean  more  in  such  a 
country  and  you  will  find  everything  so  clean  and 
wholesome.  Then  consider,  too,  what  a  chance  you 
have  to  help  build  up  a  decent,  fine  community  and 
thus  “leave  your  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

Yes,  you  will  need  quite  a  bit  of  money,  even 
more  willingness  to  work,  and  far,  far  more  pluck 
and  stiek-to-itiveness,  but  by  making  use  of  the  three 
you  will  be  able  to  build  a  home  to  be  proud  of,  and 
for  less  money  than  you  will  get  one  any  other  way. 

Shackelford  Co.,  Tex.  *  mbs.  e.  h.  fields. 


Farm  Notes  from  Western  Maine 

IN  ONE  of  our  counties  agriculture  has  been  on 
the  decline  for  several  years  if  we  consider  the 
county  as  a  unit,  showing  decreases  in  numbers  of 
livestock,  in  acres  of  crops  raised  and  in  the  number 
of  farm  homes. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  numerous 
farms,  seemingly  no  better  located  or  having  better 
soil  than  the  rest,  which  have  regularly  paid  a  good 
profit.  This  county  has  a  large  canning  industry, 
packing  sweet  corn,  string  beans  and  apples  and  a 
considerable  dairy  industry,  most  of  the  products  of 
it  being  shipped  as  milk  or  cream  to  the  Boston 
market. 

Last  Summer  the  county  Farm  Bureau  invited  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Granges,  the  canners,  the  cream¬ 
eries,  the  banks,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
others  to  meet  as  a  committee  to  consider  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  recommend  such  changes  as  were  likely 
to  bring  greater  profits  to  the  farmers.  There  were 
16  men  on  this  committee.  The  soils  of  this  county 
are  natural  grass  lands  so  pasture  and  hay  are  the 
first  consideration.  The  committee  recommended 
an  increase  of  milk  and  cream  production  by  keep¬ 
ing  better  cows  and  by  adding  cows  if  feed  and  labor 
were  available.  If  there  was  a  surplus  of  feed  and 
a  shortage  of  labor  it  was  suggested  that  the  feed 
be  utilized  in  raising  dairy  heifers  of  good  breeding 
and  quality,  as  this  county  is  a  modified  accredited 
area,  buyers  from  other  States  are  reasonably  sure 
the  cows  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  dairy  cows. 

Sheep  raising  was  advised  where  the  owner  would 
provide  good  fences  and  take  especial  care  to  keep 
the  flock  free  from  parasites. 

Increased  production  of  poultry  for  Summer  camps 
and  hotels,  and  egg  production  for  local  and  Bos¬ 
ton  markets  were  recommended  as  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able  during  a  term  of  years. 

The  large-scale  production  of  hogs  was  discour¬ 
aged  but  farmers  were  advised  to  keep  enough  to 


provide  their  needs  for  pork  and  to  utilize  the  waste 
products  of  various  kinds. 

The  following  is  their  recommendation  regarding 
beef  raising : 

“Beef  can  be  cheaply  raised  on  the  semi-arid 
ranges  and  fattened  economically  in  the  corn  belt 
on  by-products  and  relatively  cheap  grain.  Since 
beef  can  be  shipped  economically  Maine  farmers 
have  little  advantage  over  western  producers.” 

Regarding  crops  it  was  recommended  that  lime 
be  used  liberally  and  a  larger  acreage  of  legume 
crops  be  grown.  At  the  present  time  the  various  va¬ 
rieties  of  clover  are  about  all  the  legume  crops  that 
are  grown.  It  was  also  advised  that  a  larger  acre¬ 
age  be  plowed  each  year  so  as  to  shorten  the  rota¬ 
tion,  even  if  some  fields  were  plowed  and  reseeded 
without  growing  any  hoed  crop. 

It  was  advised  that  more  crops  be  grown  for  the 
canneries,  since  such  crops  give  a  cash  income  and 


Tree  Growth  on  the  Texas  Homestead 

the  prices  paid  give  a  fair  profit  in  average  seasons. 
Also  the  sweet  corn  crop  gives  a  large  amount  of 
nutritious  feed  both  from  the  plants  and  from  the 
factory  waste. 

This  county  does  not  produce  potatoes  on  a  very 
large  scale  and  it  was  advised  that  farmers  secure 
better  seed,  either  from  commercial  sources  or  from 
tuber-unit  plots  and  practice  more  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  so  as  to  get  better  yields  from  the 
acreage  planted. 

Dry  beans  are  raised  as  a  cash  crop  in  a  limited 
way,  for  local  markets,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  farmers  study  the  requirements  of  the  city 


Some  Texas  Mountain  Land 


markets  thoroughly  before  enlarging  their  acreage 
to  the  point  where  they  would  more  than  supply 
local  markets. 

Where  land  was  well  suited  to  apple  trees  farm¬ 
ers  were  advised  that  they  might  expect  good  profits 
from  planting  trees  of  a  few  standard  varieties  in 
large  enough  numbers  to  warrant  the  purchase  of 
good  orchard  equipment  and  the  use  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  fruit  of  high 
quality. 

Small  fruits  and  vegetables  were  recognized  as  of¬ 
fering  good  profits  to  those  who  could  give  them 
suitable  soil  and  proper  care,  as  Summer  hotels 
and  camps  offer  a  good  market  for  them. 

The  improvement  of  the  farm  wood-lot  through 
cutting  of  decaying,  broken  and  crooked  trees  for 
fuel,  and  proper  thinning  of  young  growth,  so  as  to 
give  the  best  trees  an  opportunity  for  making  their 
maximum  growth,  was  advised. 

Reorganization  of  the  farm  business  where  need¬ 
ed,  was  recommended  so  as  to  provide  profitable 
employment  for  all  of  the  labor  available  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  h.  l.  s. 

Franklin  Co.,  Me. 


Profitable  Fruit  Varieties 

NO  TWO  fruit  growers  are  in  agreement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  list  of  fruit  varieties  which  are 
adapted  to  their  conditions  of  soil,  location  or  mar¬ 
ket.  The  seven  varieties  of  apples  which  were  se¬ 
lected  as  being  the  most  promising  for  New  England, 
and  designated  as  the  New  England  Seven,  does  not 
imply  that  they  are  the  only  ones  which  you  should 
grow,  neither  does  it  mean  that  you  should  select 
all  seven  varieties  to  plant.  Some  of  you  growers 
would  be  better  off  if  you  were  only  growing  three 
varieties  of  apples,  while  others,  who  may  be  cater¬ 
ing  to  a  marketing  period  which  extends  during  the 
entire  year,  should  perhaps  be  growing  15  or  even 
25  varieties. 

The  same  conditions  which  apply  with  apples 
may  also  determine  the  number  of  varieties  which 
the  peach  grower  will  cultivate.  The  person  with  a 
roadside  stand  may  wish  his  peach  season  to  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  latter  part 
of  September,  consequently  he  will  grow  many  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  to  furnish  a  succession  of  fruit.  The 
large  commercial  grower  may  have  95  per  cent  of 


his  acreage  of  not  more  than  two  varieties. 

My  remarks  will  apply  more  to  the  conditions  of 
the  one  who  is  about  to  set  additional  fruit  trees, 
or  plant,  and  not  as  much  to  the  large  grower  who 
has  his  orchards  established  and,  except  for  graft¬ 
ing  and  budding,  cannot  easily  make  drastic  changes. 

Although  it  is  true  we  are  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  fruit  varieties  and  to  the  different 
fruits  themselves,  the  foremost  of  the  questions, 
asked  here  in  the  East  is,  whether  apple  planting  is 
not  overdone?  And  a  close  second  is,  whether  the 
McIntosh  is  not  already  over-planted?  And  third, 
will  peach-growing  continue  to  be  profitable  here 
in  Connecticut  and  Southern  New  England? 

To  the  first  question  I  shall  answer  that,  in  my 
opinion,  apple  growing  or  planting  is  not  yet  over¬ 
done  in  New  England.  As  long  as  the  eastern  grow¬ 
er  has  an  advantage  over  the  western  grower  of 
$1.50  per  cwt.  in  freight,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
eastern  grower  should  be  able  to  produce  and  sell 
apples  at  a  profit. 

Second,  is  the  McIntosh  over-planted?  This  is  a 
problem  of  the  individual  grower,  rather  than  of 
the  variety  itself.  Five  acres  inay  be  too  much  for 
one  grower,  while  another  grower  is  not  over-planted 
with  50  acres.  The  McIntosh  in  any  particular  or¬ 
chard  must  be  harvested  within  10  days  or  two 
weeks.  Consequently  the  grower  who  has  labor  and 
other  facilities  for  handling  an  orchard  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  is  not  over-planted.  I  will  admit  that  the  price 
may  not  continue  to  remain  where  it  is  today,  but 
there  are  markets  waiting  to  be  developed,  to  han¬ 
dle  the  McIntosh,  which  will  be  produced  on  the 
young  McIntosh  trees  not  yet  in  bearing,  or  which 
will  be  set  within  the  next  few  years. 

You  will  hear  of  “McIntosh  over-planting”  by  in¬ 
dividual  growers  who  now  have  young  orchards,  ex¬ 
tensively  planted  to  McIntosh,  and  which  are  just 
coming  into  bearing.  These  growers  are  not  now 
equipped  to  handle  the  crop  in  the  short  space  of 
time  available  when  the  crop  must  be  harvested. 

But  such  conditions  are  only  local,  and  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  industry  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  demand 
for  McIntosh,  and  for  that  reason  the  variety  wjji 
be  planted  and  grown. 

McIntosh  is  in  season  from  early  in  'ft* 

until  February  or  early  March.  McIntosh,  ifi  kept 
longer,  loses  its  aroma  and  “snap,”  and  the-  buying 
public  is  disappointed  with  the  fruit  available  after 
the  middle  of  Winter.  We  know  that  tffiJ  public 
begins  calling  for  McIntosh  early  in  the  Bummer, 
and  they  want  it  all  through  the  Winter.  ^Because 
of  this  demand  efforts  have  been  made  to  -develop  ; 

varieties  with  the  McIntosh  quality  and  tlaYbr^yhieh 
would  ripen  before  the  McIntosh,  and  others  'gffiicli  .rV 

would  keep  longer.  It  is  now  possible  to  have  •'ap-  y  •; 

pies  of  the  McIntosh  type  from  July  until  Mayy el¬ 
even  later,  depending  upon  storage  facilities. 

The  Early  McIntosh  is  a  variety  which  has  as  its 
parents  Yellow  Transparent  and  McIntosh.  Early 
ripening  came  from  its  other  parent,  McIntosh. 

There  is  a  limited  demand  for  early  apples,  hence 
the  profitableness  of  this  variety  is  almost  entirely 
determined  by  the  grower’s  conditions.  But  where 
a  variety  of  tin*  McIntosh  type  is  desired  early  in 
the  season  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  limited 
plantings  of  Early  McIntosh. 

Milton  and  Macoun  are  two  other  varieties  of  the 
McIntosh  type  which  are  being  advocated  to  extend 
the  McIntosh  season.  The  Milton  ripens  about  a 
month  later  than  Early  McIntosh,  and  a  month  be¬ 
fore  McIntosh.  This  variety  will  never  hold  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  American  pomology,  but  it  will  fill 
the  gap  between  Early  McIntosh  and  McIntosh  un¬ 
til  some  other  better  variety  is  discovered. 

Macoun  extends  the  season  by  ripening  its  fruit 
a  month  or  more  later  than  Cortland.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  McIntosh,  al¬ 
though  the  color  is  slightly  darker.  This  variety 
promises  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  but  like 
all  new  introductions,  it  should  be  tried  out  in  a 
small  way  before  planting  extensively. 

A  talk  on  fruit  varieties  would  not  be  complete 
without  discussing  Cortland,  a  variety  resulting 
from  a  cross  of  Ben  Davis  and  McIntosh.  The  va¬ 
riety  has  the  McIntosh  type  of  flesh,  it  is  not  just 
like  a  McIntosh,  although  it  naturally  falls  into 
the  McIntosh  class.  The  fruit  is  of  good  color,  hangs 
well  to  the  tree  and  keeps  longer  in  storage.  The 
variety  is  still  under  test ;  many  of  us  are  not  yet 
willing  to  recommend  it  as  a  variety  to  take  the 
place  of  Baldwin.  Fruit  on  young  trees  is  variable 
in  size  and  shape,  but  those  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  variety  state  that  this  condition  does  not 
exist  as  the  trees  become  older.  The  trees  are  ap¬ 
parently  hardy,  growth  is  somewhat  like  its  parents; 
the  branching  resembling  Ben  Davis  and  the  foliage 
resembles  McIntosh.  With  us  apple  scab  is  as  seri¬ 
ous  on  Cortland  as  it  is  on  McIntosh. 

Another  apple  variety  under  discussion  is  the 
Delicious.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  another 
variety  which  has  all  the  good  points  of  the  De¬ 
licious.  but  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  higher 
colored,  I  am  advising  people  to  purchase  a  Stark- 
ing  or  Richard  in  place  of  the  ordinary  Delicious. 

Some  growers  have  had  very  good  success  with  De¬ 
licious,  others  find  it  a  difficult  variety  to  grow.  The 
fruit  must  be  thinned  very  severely  in  order  to  get 
size.  Small-sized  fruit  of  this  variety  does  not 
usually  bring  a  profit.  Because  Delicious  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  small  there  has  been  developed  a  new 
variety  of  the  Delicious  type,  but  with  fruit  which 
averages  larger  than  the  regular  Delicious;  this  is 
the  Orleans,  a  variety  originated  by  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Anyone  who  studies  nursery  catalogs  realizes  that 
new  varieties  are  being  introduced  yearly,  and  the 
problem  of  sorting  the  “grain  from  the  chaff"  is  a 
big  problem,  especially  to  the  person  new  to  the 
work.  New  varieties  must  be  tested,  and  it  is  well 
for  the  orchardist  to  secure  one  or  more  trees  for 
experimental  purposes,  but  he  should  not  plant  in 
great  numbers  unless  he  is  willing  to  take  a 
(Continued  on  Page  585) 
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Ever  travel  on  a 
Big  Ship? 


Columbian  Stand¬ 
ard  Binder  Twine 
ia  smoot h,  even, 
strong  and  will  tie 
the  full  number  of 
bundles.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  treated 
against  damage 
by  insects.  At  all 
dealers. 


RED  __ 
MW/rffE 
blue  j 


If  you  have,  perhaps 
you  noticed  that  the 
important  ropes  on 
board  were  Columbian  with  the  red, 
white  and  blue  markers.  On  the  huge 
liners,  where  human  life  is  highly 
protected,  only  the  best  in  rope  is 
used. 

We  are  proud  indeed  that  many  of 
the  largest  ships  in  the  world  use 
Columbian  Pure  Manila  “Tape- 
marked”  Rope  throughout.  It’s  de¬ 
pendable.  Identify  the  genuine  by 
the  red,  white  and  blue  markers  on 
the  outside  and  the  Columbian  Tape- 
Marker  woven  into  one  of  the  strands. 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn— “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Boston  Chicago  •  New  Orleans 

COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 


ROPE 


®  GUARANTEED  POPE 

wade  by  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.auburn.  h.v. 

ASK  fOR  "COLUMBIAN"  TAW^ARKED  ROPE 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Falrport,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  RURAL  RUSS  S'1*1" 


My  yield  400  bushels  to  acre. 

Tiiily,  New  York. 


RURAL  RUSSETS 

1)R.  H.  G.  PADGET. 


Cook’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  w£s  pay  "freight. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  IRVINE  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  1 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Charleston,  Copenhagen, 
r  Golden  Acre.  Prepaid:  $1.35—500,  $2.00— 1000.  Collect: 

*1  00—1000.  Tomato  Plants,  roots  mossed,  Marglobe, 
Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore— Prepaid:  500— $1.25, 1000— *2.00. 
Collect-  $1  00—1000.  Certified  Porto  Kiean  Potato  Plants. 
Collect-  $2.00—1000,  5000— $8.75.  Pepper  Plants— Ruby 
King  $2  00—1000.  Safe  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TRIANGLE  PLANT  CO.  -  Pembroke,  Ga. 

Frostproof  cabbage  plants 

Wakefields,  Flats,  Copenhagen  reudy.  TOMATO— 
Bonny  Best,  Earliana,  Stone,  Matchless,  Baltimore. 

Mav  and  June  delivery:  300 — $1.00,  500 — $1.50,  1000 — 

$2  50  prepaid.  $1.50— 1000  express.  Big  lots  less.  Seeds 
t  reated  for  black  leg,  root  rot,  insuring  profitable  crops. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  F  ranklin,  VtL 

1V/IILLION  CABBAGE  PLANTS-Copen- 

iVX  hagei).  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Balllieads:  300— 

*1  oo  600— $1.25,  1000— $2.25  postpaid.  Tomato  Plants 
—Slarglobe,  Bonny  Best  and  Baltimore.  Same  price  j 
Express  $1.50  per  1000.  IDEAL  1’LAXT  CO.  FRANKLIN,  TA 

BUY  SEEDS  or  Officially  T ested  | 

BEANS- HARLEY  -  POTATOES  -  CORN 
Writ*  far  circulir  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  D.  FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 

Mailed  500—65.;  1,000— $1.00.  STANDARD  PLANT  C0-,  Tilton.  G» 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

T"!*- 

Frostproof  cabbage  plants— Postpaid:  boo— 
$1.00.  1.1)00— $1.75.  Large  plants  expressed  $1.00— 
1,000.  $7.50—10,000.  SOUTHERN  PLANT  SPECIALIST,  Diotmare,  Fl». 

REG.  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY— Germination  99%. 

60  Bushels — $1.75  bushel.  II.  S.  FERRIS,  Atwater,  \.  Y. 


fruit  trees 

GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 


APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  $20  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elbcrta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each . . . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Strong  plants,  . 25c  each 

lll/ING  Berries  large.  firm,  quality 
fill  in*'*  good,  very  productive,  ripens 
II”  ptjl  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
,r  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 

t»| >Y\  Our  plants  come  direct,  from 
originator’s  farm.  Prof.  Keeves, 
|fv<*  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of¬ 
fered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed 
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-in  beautiful 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  BulbSmixed  colors. 

Bent  prepaid  for  SI. OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg.N.Y. 

Baby  Bine  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  (1A8SEL  Nl’llSERI)  Mantua,  Oliio 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  853  W.  SOtb  St  New  York. 


FIELD  SEEDS 

Corn,  Oats,  Peas,  Barley,  Cabbage, 
Beans,  Potatoes.  -  Write  for  Prices. 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE.  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Spray  Hose  Carry-Over 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  large 
orchards  in  Ohio  has  devised  a  method 
of  spraying  two  rows  of  either  apples 
or  peaches  in  an  orchard  with  alternating 
rows  of  these  fruits. 

While  the'  practice  of  inter-planting 
apples  with  peaches  has  been  discontinued 
by  many  growers,  there  are  still  a  good 
many  who  find  it  advantageous  to  do  so. 
This  is  especially  true  on  high-priced 
land  near  good  markets.  One  of  the  chief 
objections  to  this  system  of  planting  is 
the  inconvenience  in  spraying.  Except 
possibly  for  the  dormant,  application,  the 
spray  treatment  for  apples  is  entirely 
unlike  that  for  peaches.  If  the  orchard 
is  planted  in  solid  rows  alternating  be¬ 
tween  apples  and  peaches,  after  the  first 
four  or  five  years  only  a  single  row  may 
he  sprayed  at  a  time  with  the  ordinary 
equipment. 

The  orchardist  referred  to  constructed 
a  framework  and  elevated  one  line 
of  hose  high  enough  to  reach  over 
the  tops  of  a  row  of  trees.  The  frame 
is  simply  an  E,  using  for  the  upright 
a  3x3  inch  strip  14  feet  high,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  attached  horizontally  a 
4x2  inch  hoard  15  feet  long.  The  joint 
made  by  these  two  strips  is  substantially 
braced.  Pulleys  through  which  the  hose 
passes  are  attached  at  eonvienient  places 
to  the  framework.  The  L  is  fastened  to 
the  sprayer  by  iron  brackets  made  by  a 
local  blacksmith. 

This  device  can  be  used  as  long  as  the 
life  of  an  average  peach  tree.  By  care¬ 
ful  driving  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
sprayer  turning  over  even  on  hilly  land. 
The  driving  distance  necessary  in  spray¬ 
ing  either  peaches  or  apples  is  cut  in 
half.  C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD 


Proso  or  Millet  in  Colorado 

Increased  knowledge  concerning  the 
fattening  value  of  millet,  proso  or  liershey, 
as  this  grain  is  known  throughout  North¬ 
eastern  Colorado,  has  practically  doubled 
its  market  price  during  the  past  year. 
The  addition  of  a  standard  protein  sup¬ 
plement  to  supply  the  proper  balance  to 
the  ration  containing  this  grain  has 
proved  it  practically  equal  in  fattening 
value  to  corn,  according  to  E.  J.  May¬ 
nard  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station, 
who  has  been  conducting  experiments  at 
the  IJ.  S.  Government  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Akron,  Colo.,  for  the  past  two 
Winters,  in  co-operation  with  ,T.  F.  Bran¬ 
don,  superintendent  of  the  station. 

According  to  crop  estimates  for  1928 
there  were  94,000  acres  of  millet  and 
“hershey”  produced  in  Colorado.  If  mil¬ 
let  from  half  this  area  were  thrashed 
for  grain  with  an  average  production  of 
10  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  this  would 
mean  26,320,000  lbs.  of  millet.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  value  of  even  25  cents  per  cwt. 
would  mean  $65,800  more  annually  to 
Eastern  Colorado. 

Feeding  tests  made  and  reported  26 
years  ago  at  the  South  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  indicated  that  a  bushel  of 
millet  (56  lbs.)  was  only  _  equal  to  a 
bushel  of  barley  (48  lbs.)  for  hog  feed. 
However,  there  was  no  protein  supple¬ 
ment  such  as  tankage,  fed  in  those  tests. 
Recent  work  indicates  that  millet  is  more 
efficient  than  barley  and  almost  equal 
to  corn  when  properly  balanced. 
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TOWNSENDS’ 

HIGH-GRADE 

Strawberry 

Plants 

We  have  a  surplus  of  over  Two 
Millions  Genuine  Mastodon  Ever- 
bearing  Plants.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  guaranteed. 

Special  Bargain  Prices 

100  plants,  postpaid  -  -  $  1-75 

200  plants,  postpaid  -  -  3.00 

500  plants,  postpaid  -  -  5.50 

1,000  plants,  postpaid  -  -  10.00 

1,000  plants,  express  collect  8.00 
2,000  plants,  express  collect  15.00 
5,000  plants,  express  collect  35.00 
10,000  plants,  express  collect  65.00 

corn  il  I  I  100,000  LUCKY  STRIKE 
OltLIilL!  Everbearing,  at  $2.50 
i  i  ■■■—  per  hundred,  postpaid 

Every  dollar  invested  in  these 
plants  at  this  price  should  bring 
back  at  least  $50.00  before  the 
First  of  November.  This  is  the 
greatest  BARGAIN  we  have  ever 
offered  in  our  30  years  in  the 
Nursery  Business.  If  you  are  in 
a  hurry  for  plants  wire  Order. 
We  can  make  shipment  C.  O.  D. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

Wholesale  Department  R-25 
SALISBURY  MARYLAND 


Howard  17  and  Latham  Raspberry 

Money  makers  yon  should  grow  this  season. 

Northern  Grown  Strawberry  Plants,  *1—100,  *3.76 — 500 
Raspberry  Plants,  *1.26 — 26,  $4.26  100 

JAS.  M.  BRITTON  CHEPACHET,  R.  I. 


S 

per 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Bubach,  Corsican— $1.2» 
pei-  100  postpaid.  Delicious,  Warfield,  Dunlap— $1.00 
- 100.  Free  circular.  'V.  G.SEUBERT, Camden,  New  Vork 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurais  and 
Russet  Rurais — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for- prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

HEW  YORK  CO-OP,  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC..  Utica.  N.  Y. 
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SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  Fruit  Trees  Direct 

No  Commissions  to  Pay 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  illus¬ 
trated  in  Nature’s  Colors. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

27 1  6  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Make  Bis  Profits! 

icon’s 


S’ 

For  eoH  Improvement 
till  I  alone  they  pay  foe 

themselves.  A  valuable 
general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  op 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  *row  Scott’t  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  «;•  Marysville,  Okie 


BEANS 


We  Have  Them— 

You  May  Want  Some 

Any  Collection  Below  for  *1.00  Postpaid. 

Six  Collections  for  *5.00.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
Order  by  Number  Please 
No.  1—60  choice  Gladioli  Bulbs 
No.  8 — 8  choice  named  Dahlia* 

No.  4 — 6  fine  shrubs— flowering 
No.  5—0  choice  Grape  Vines 
>  o.  f>0  2-year-old  Asparagus  PlantB 

jNo!  g_ ,  Boxwoods;  nice  plants 
No.  10—3  choice  Peonies — white,  pink  and  red 
Send  for  Bargain  List  NOW 

Atlantic  Nursery  Company 

D.  W.  BABCOCK.  Pres.  Box  14,  Berlin.  Maryland 


pionling- 

^ii  fr  Wmt\  'immr  '"kJe.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
"aA  Plum  and  Cherry  Treks 
in  large  assortment.  All 
rfi  of  the  new  and  standard 
l5/5 commercial  varieties 
Grapevines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants ;  Shade 
'Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooming  Roses  ip 
large  assortment.  Larges*- 
Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orchardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free— write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RID6E  NURSERIES,  Box  B,  Princess  Anne.  Mil. 

Tbla  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 

nAvv..A..  A  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
DWAWVUU  Well  rooted  plants,  *1;20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 

2  Norway  Sprues, 
2  American  Spruce, 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  trees. 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


8 


EVERGREENS 


2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junlpertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


$1.10 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees  . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbianse),  flower  is  reddish  purple.  4*  j  -f  a 
(Carolimanum),  dark  piuk.  Three  plants 


THE  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS'’ 

Foliage  Blue, 

Silver 

3-year-old,  2  trees  . $1.10 


T^n  t  (Cedrus  Deodora)ever|?eetnftree 


Magnolia  Trees . Trees  $1-10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 

early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  <j?1  j  ft 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . 'P1'1" 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  sliruhs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . ,.$1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Welgela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  8  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Bight  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  . $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors.  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

25  Calendula  plants,  Orange  King . $1.10 

25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

25  Stocks  plants,  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  (5c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  “get 
acquainted’’  offers  will  make  you  an 
enthusiastic  “glad  fan.”  Bulbs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

|  AA  Large  1"  to  2" 
Il/U  Vermont  Bulbs  O 

This  collection  includes  at  least  S5 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue,  Orange,  Smoke, 
White,  all  good  ones  but  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners.  1  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  “glad’’  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catatosp’that  is  different.” 
Latins  over  300  of  the  world's  best  varieties. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove  Box  10  Burlington,  Vt. 


That  Live  Outdoors  During'  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  .Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines.  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells.  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  15  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


&  DAHLIAS  & 

BARGAIN  OFFER-5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  lor  $1.00 

BILTMORE,  red  and  white ;  MAUD  ADAMS,  white  tinted 
lavender;  RALPH  II.  BLODGETT,  orange  and  white; 
TRIPHINNE,  cream;  MRS.  ATHERTON,  rich  yellow. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling . $2.25 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalogue 

C.  LOUIS  A  I,  LING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
851-X  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


19  ROSES  $£1 

I  mm  Large,  Firs!  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES  U 

«  for  $3. SO;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
Held  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 


1  orlirxl,  t  10  Giant  Nymphs  included  with 
100  mixed  or  10  each  5  labeled 
varieties  at-  $1  .Si».  Prepaid.  C.  A.  WOOO,  BnaMonilale,  N.  T. 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  Gladioli  buried  in  the  garden  last 
Fall  came  out  in  good  condition,  as  usual. 
This  plan  saves  the  bother  of  putting  them 
in  the  cellar  anch  taking  them  out  again. 
Now  they  are  right  where  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  only  10  minutes’  work  with 
the  spade  was  needed  to  bury  and  Tin- 
cover  them.  A  piece  of  metal  roof  laid 
over  them  when  in  the  pit  prevents  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  covering  earth. 

About  a  peck  of  Black  Mercer  potatoes 
were  buried  in  this  pit.  They  are  sound 
as  when  dug,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  will  be  planted  at  once,  so 
as  to  get  all  the  growth  possible.  Every 
vine  lived  last  year  until  killed  by  frost. 
The  quality  of  these  potatoes  is  excellent, 
but  their  small  size  and  odd  shape  puts 
them  out  of  the  commercial  class.  Per¬ 
haps  they  may  grow  larger  this  year  with 
the  early  planting. 

The  last  peas  went  into  the  ground 
April  12.  I  may  take  a  chance  on  an¬ 
other  lot  in  a  week  or  10  days,  though 
any  planted  after  the  middle  of  April  sel¬ 
dom  amount  to  much  when  our  usual 
burning  sun  and  wind  of  late  May  hits 
them.  One  year  it  was  different.  A  50- 
foot  row  of  Champion  five  feet  high,  and 
well  •  brushed,  so  that  the  tops  spread 
three  to  four  feet,  came  into  pod  just  at 
the  critical  time.  I  was  prepared  with 
heavy  mulch  and  figured  on  sprinkling 
the  tops  daily,  but  the  weather  changed 
to  two  weeks  of  partially  cloudy  days, 
with  frequent  showers,  ideal  for  peas,  and 
those  Champions  showed  what  they  can 
do  with  a  fair  chance. 

This  last  lot  of  peas  planted  is  Gracilis, 
a  dependable  variety,  requiring  only 
short  brush.  They  would  do  without, 
but  are  better  kept  off  the  ground.  They 
are  in  what  has  been  a  piece  of  waste 
land,  where  coal  ashes  were  thrown  and, 
as  I  found  when  forking  it  up,  a  lot  of 
old  shoes,  tin  cans  and  chicken  wire  had 
heed  buried.  The  worst  of  this  trash 
was  thrown  into  the  pit,  from  which  the 
Gladioli  had  just,  been  removed.  Jeru¬ 
salem  artichokes  took  possession  of  this 
waste  land  in  former  years,  making  it  an 
ornament  with  vivid  green  and  golden 
flowers  in  Summer.  Of  course  a  lot  of 
these  were  dug  out  to  give  the  peas  a 
chance,  but,  doubtless  some  escaped  to 
grow  later — perhaps  enough  to  hold  up 
the  peas.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in 
clearing  out  such  a  mess.  A  good  dose 
of  high-power  fertilizer  (15-30-15)  was 
scattered  in  the  rows  after  partial  cover¬ 
ing,  so  that  spot  ought  to  look  different 
this  year. 

The  wild  garden  is  in  sight  as  I  sit 
resting  a  few  minutes  and  making  these 
notes.  Virginia  bluebells  are  showing 
flower;  Trilliums  just  peeping  out;  co¬ 
lumbines  in  bunches  where  they  have 
sown  themselves.  *  Here  and  there  are 
tulips,  Iris  and  Narcissus.  Akebia  and 
the  Silver  Lace  flower  are  leafing  out, 
and  there  is  one  bunch  of  Laliurn  candid- 
urn.  All  of  these  things  are  having  their 
own  way  largely.  Their  waste  of  dead 
leaves  and  stalks  lies  where  it  drops,  and 
through  it  all  comes  this  Spring  resur¬ 
rection  of  green-  things,  pleasant  to  look 
at  and  think  about.  W.  w.  H. 


Improving  Land  for  Orchard 

I  have  some  rather  light  soil  on 
which  to  set  some  apple  trees.  It  is 
gravelly  and  I  think  I  should  get 
some  grass  on  it  to  plow  under  to  give 
the  soil  more  body  before  setting  the 
trees.  Is  there  anything  better  than 
clover  and  Timothy?  w.  w. 

New  York 

For  your  locality  probably  a  seeding 
of  Clover,  Red-top  and  Timothy  will  be 
as  good  as  anything.  We  should  apply 
at  least  half  a  ton  of  ground  limestone, 
and  500  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  running 
around  4-8-6,  per  acre  before  seeding. 
This  will  help  in  getting  a  mass  of  useful 
sod  roots  to  turn  under  in  that  light 
land.  Many  orchards  have  been  set  on 
poor  thin  land  not  considered  good  enough 
for  other  purposes.  The  trees  have  a 
hard  struggle,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
get  plant  food  and  humus  down  to  them 
than  to  put  some  of  it  there  before 
the  trees  are  set.  An  orchard  may  be 
a  useful  hired  man  on  a  general  farm, 
but,  like  humans,  it  must  eat  if  it  is 
to  work. 


A  German  authority  advocates  the  use 
of  treated  wood  as  food,  which  wouldn’t, 
however,  dispose  of  the  board  bill. — Wes¬ 
ton  Leader. 


Seed  fa/'/ns 


Over  1000  acres  in  the  far  famed  Genesee 
Valley  Country. 

HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

one  quality  only,  the  highest  grade  obtain¬ 
able,  every  bushel  northern  grown. 

D.  B.  Alfalfa  Seed  99.50  pure  or  better 
from  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho. 

D.  B.  Clover  and  Timothy  average  purity 
for  years  99.70  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  other  Northern  States. 

Heavyweight  40  lb.  Oats  $1.00  a  bushel 

Seed  Corn  10  varieties,  average  germination 
above  90%  for  husking  crop  or  the  silo, 
several  kinds  as  low  as  $2.00  a  bushel. 

Seed  Potatoes  10  kinds  still  in  stock  and 
at  prices  you  cau  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

"Everything  for  the  Farm ” 


wwt  m  f  •]•  easily  grown  in  Tub,  pool  or 

l/l/QlP)*  Sill  OC  pond.  Fragrant,  hardy. 

3  roots.  $1.00  ;  10 — $2.75  delivered  with  directions. 
Plant  Now!  8.  B.  1IUTTON,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

40  Choice  Gladiolus,  51. OQ;  10  Dahlias,  $1.25— all  different 
Gannas.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLIA  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Fells,  Miee. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  $4.00.  Chesapeake  and  New  Lindberg 

All  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  h  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 

Strawbeny  Plants^tfsZ 

pion  Everbearing,  $1.50  per  100.  Postpaid. 

Frad  Stanley,  Bangor,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants  Itron^smckypiants! 

Catalog  on  request.  H.  H.  BENNING.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  and  Onion  PLANTS  rne°ady 

My  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties;  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakeiield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first-class 
hand  selected  plants,  parcel  post  paid,  500  for  $1.50;  1,000 
for  $2.75.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tilton,  Ga. 

pi  A  l^'T'O  Postpoid  (any  lot  25e)  8  Exhibition 
*  A  iU  Pansies  (no  two  alike),  6  English 

Daisies,  3  Superb  Cannas,  5  Hare  Gladioli,  3  Shasta Daisy, 

5  S’dragoti,  12  Parsleyt18  C’flower,20  Cabbage, 24  Lettuce, 

25  Beets,  (5  lots  $1.00.)  Beet,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Tomato, 
100-85e;  500-$3.75.  100  Wash.  Asp.  Hoots,  $1.25;  100  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  $1.00.  Cat.  GLICK'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  P>. 

UABB AGE— Georgia  Coliards,  Onion  Plants;  express 
V/  collect  $1.50  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $2.50  thousand. 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pepper  Plants;  express  col¬ 
lect  $2.00  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  *3.00  thousand. 
Catalog  free.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 

n  1»  11  m  .  Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 

KPianPranK  Tomato,  Pepper  and 
l\CliaU2G  1  iaillOother  plants.  Write  for 

catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I.  Tifton,  Ga. 

Frostproof  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

ALT,  VARIETIES  Quick  shipments  by  mail,  500—  65c; 
1,000— UH.OO.  FAIU1EI18  PLANT  OO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  B“aw 

300— $1.00,  500— $1.50. 1000— $2.50  prepaid.  Express  $1.50— 
1000.  Big  lots  cheaper.  Tomato-Potato  May  aud  June 
delivery.  J.  T.  Council!  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 

Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

60c,  500— $1 .00,  1000 — $1.85.  Free  circular  of  Plants 
and  Seeds.  PORT  MELLINGER,  Dept.  RR,  North  Lima,  0. 

ABB  AGE  PLANTS — Frostproof,  high-grade,  $1.00 
U  thousand.  10,000—756  thousand.  Prompt  shipment. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO..  T|  Ty,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap,  100— 90c:  300— $2.00; 
500 — $3.00;  1000— $3,00.  Premier-Gibsou- 
Stevens  L.  Champion,  100— SI. OO;  300 — 
$2.25;  500— $3.50;  1000— ,$o.OO.  Cheaa- 
peake-Cooper-Glen  Mary-Bearl,  100— 
$1.25;  300— $2.50;  500— $3.50;  1000— $J.OO. 
MASTODON  (evbr)  25— $1.00;  50— 
$1.50;  100— $2.50;  300— $6.00;  500— $8.00; 
1000— $15.00.  CHAMPION  (evbr)  25— 
75c;  50— $1.00;  100— $1.50;  300— $4.00:  500—  $5.00'  1000— 
$10.00.  CAN  FURNISH  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  QUANTITY.  RASPBERRY  (red)  LATHAM  or 
Cuthbert,  dozen— $1.00;  26— $1.50:  50— $2.50;  100—  $3.50; 
300— $9.00.  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE. 

FERRY  G.  MANGUS  MAPLE  VIEW.  N.  Y. 


£  BASKETS^'CRATE 

at  Winter  Discos 


% 


SAVE  MONEYS.?*.'” 

Buy  at  Factory  Price*  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
(or  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 


FROSTPROOF  A  VlUI  ET AK I RRONI O  N  PLANTS 

By  express  $1.00  thousand;  by  mail  $1.00  and  postage. 

EUREKA  FARMS  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


„  Write  for  our 

FreeUatalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 


Rew  Albany  Sox  &  Basket  Co..  Box  lit  New  Albany  .In4. 


Eat  Luscious  STRAWBERRIES 

from  your  own  garden  this  Bum¬ 
mer.  The  Great  New  Mastodon 
everbearer  will  fruit  this  summer 
and  fall  if  planted  now. 

100  Plants  Postpaid  $  1.50 
250  "  M  3.00 

500  "  ••  5.50 

lOOO  M  •*  10.50 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
Strawberry  Av.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  Varieties— Howard,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Lupton,  Gandy,  Aroina,  Chesapeak — 90.  per  100.  *3  per 
500,  $5  per  1000.  Mastodon  arid  Progressive  Everbearing 
— $1.25  per  100,  $6  per  500,  $10  per  1000  F.O.B.  Vegetable 
plant  list  on  request.  O.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  Juue- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

UARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Always  Commands  Top 
Market  Price . 


=  Wi 


HEN  fungus  diseases  attack  your  crop,  your  chances 
to  market  quality  produce  at  fancy  prices  are  wiped  out 
completely. 

Adequate  and  frequent  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
mixed  fresh  as  needed,  will  positively  prevent  fungus 
diseases. 

Insure  the  purity  and  strength  of  your  bordeaux  mixture 
by  using  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality— 99%  Pure 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  with  directions  for  making  ” instant ”  Bordeaux. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 
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You  can  grow 
MORE  NO.  1  POTATOES 

by  instantaneous  dip 
seed  treatment 


Semesan  Bel  seed  treatment  produced  the  sound  potato  at  the  center . 
The  diseased  tubers  on  each  side  were  grown  from  untreated  seed. 

Semesan  Bel  treatment  saves  time 
Controls  surface-borne  diseases 


Improves  and  increases  yields 


As  long  as  you  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
development  of  scab,  Rhizoctonia  and 
black  leg  in  your  field,  you  cannot  expect 
a  big  yield  of  No.  1  potatoes.  These 
diseases  not  only  reduce  plant  vigor,  but 
also  injure  potato  quality. 

You  can  prevent  this  crop  damage  by 
treating  seed  potatoes  the  new  easy  way 
— -with  Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel.  Tests  by 
authorities  and  practical  use  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  have  proved  that  Semesan 
Bel  controls  surface-borne  diseases,  in¬ 
creases  yield  per  acre  and  generally 
improves  the  crop. 

Instantaneous  dip  treatment 

Old-fashioned,  mussy  soak  treatments 
for  seed  potatoes  mean  wasting  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  on  every 
lot  of  seed.  Frequently,  they  result  in 
seed  injury.  Semesan  Bel  treatment  is 
instantaneous.  And  it  is  safe.  Just 
dip  the  seed  potatoes  and  plant.  With 
this  quick  method,  one  man  can  easily 
treat  as  much  as  400  bushels  of  seed  a  day. 

Semesan  Bel  increases  yields 


In  similar  tests  on  diseased  seed  in  1926 
and  1927,  Semesan  Bel  caused  an  average 
yield  increase  of  53.6  bushels  per  acre. 

A.  H.  Christie  8s  Son,  of  Maine,  write 
that  their  Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  out- 
yielded  untreated  seed  5  barrels  per 
acre,  and  gave  9}  2  barrels  more  No.  1 
potatoes  per  acre  than  their  corrosive 
sublimate  treated  seed.  Daniel  Leasure, 
a  Maryland  farmer,  increased  his  yield 
60  bushels  per  acre  with  Semesan  Bel. 
From  Ohio,  J.  F.  Kendrick  reports  that 
Semesan  Bel  not  only  increased  the 
yield,  but  produced  clean,  undiseased 
seed.  In  New  York  tests,  this  quick  dip 
treatment  gave  a  20%  yield  increase  on 
early  potatoes  and  one  of  15%  on  late 
potatoes. 

Controls  sweet  potato  diseases 

Surface-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain  of  sweet  potatoes  can  be  controlled 
with  Semesan  Bel  by  seed  treatment, 
and  dipping  sprouts  before  setting.  In¬ 
creases  in  yield  usually  follow  this 
protection. 


In  1928  Maine  tests,  according  to  Phyto¬ 
pathology  for  January  (1930),  Semesan 
Bel  treatment  of  clean  seed  produced  a 
yield  increase  of  58.2  bushels  per  acre. 


Costs  little  to  use 

Quick  Semesan  Bel  seed  treatment  is 
very  inexpensive.  One  pound  treats  from 
16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22  bushels 
of  large  seed  potatoes.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  free  new  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet.  Or 
write  Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  bee 

Instantaneous  Dip 

1  Disinfectant 

Seed  Potatoes 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 
CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  BILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts.  contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op- 

„  .  AMr  T-i  r,  1  .  ,  .  erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 

PART  ONE  The  Development  of  the  Ag*  mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters.  was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles  and  beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz-  co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
ation.  In  ten  chapters.  a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 

_  _  and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc- 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-oper-  cessfu|_  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution  supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters.  better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative  the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have  treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 
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Farm  Setting 

Along  with  the  first  soft  breeze,  and 
the  robin  singing  for  rain  in  the  tree 
top,  comes  the  small  boy  begging  to  go 
barefoot  in  April.  Now  ground  is  in 
fine  condition,  the  farm  fathers  every¬ 
where  are  out  with  the  plow.  Such  a 
day  brings  the  neighborhood  into  a  big 
■family,  talking  across  fences  while  the 
horses  rest,  or  a  tractor  receives  adjust¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  new  dignity  about 
father  behind  the  plow,  or  sitting  on  the 
seat  of  a  roaring  tractor,  that  draws 
small  boys  like  a  magnet.  The  land  be¬ 
hind  the  harrow  is  soft  and  tills  shoes, 
and  as  the  associate  farmer  trots  up  and 
down  he  becomes  painfully  conscious  of 
them,  and  slipping  back  to  the  house 
approaches  liis  mother. 

“Well,  Marcus?” 

“O,  mother,  I  have  to  go  behind  the 
spring-tooth  and  step  on  the  sods  that 
get  caught.  Daddy  wants  me  to,  for  if 
the  teeth  get  clogged  he  has  to  stop  the 
tractor  and  come  hack  a  fid  fix  it.”.  If  it 
is  not  for  this  reason  there  will  he 
some  other. 

“flood !  How  much  are  nine  and 
seven?” 

“Sixteen.  Mother,  do  you  care  if  I  go 
barefoot?” 

“Yes,  If  you  take  nine  away  from 
1G.  how  many  are  left?” 

“loot’s  see.  I’ll  have  to  think  a  minute. 
Six?  Say  mother,  these  shoes  leak  dirt 
something  awful.  They  get  all  lumps 
inside  and  I  have  to  keep  taking  them  off 
and  shaking  out  the  sand.  I've  just  got 
to  go  barefoot.  Did  you  know  it  was 
awful  warm  outdoors?” 

“That  is  only  the  air,  Mark.  The 
ground  is  cold  yet.  It  froze  yesterday 
morning  a  little,  you  know.  It’s  not  safe 
for  bare  feet  yet.” 

“O  dear!”  And  that  is  the  way  these 
requests  always  end,  numberless  though 
they  are,  and  recurrent  with  every  fresh 
warm  breeze. 

But  nine  taken  from  1G  does  not  leave 
six.  Mark  is  taking  second  grade  arith¬ 
metic  while  still  in  his  first  year,  and 
I  fear  that  subtraction,  on  top  of  incom¬ 
plete  addition,  will  leave  his  mental 
processes  in  a  hopeless  muddle.  His 
addition  is  none  too  strong ;  there  are 
times  when  the  wrong  answer  comes  to 
his  lips  and  the  simple  sum  takes  more 
thought  energy  than  it  should.  Division 
is  not  so  trying,  nor  multiplication. 

Addition  must  be  carefully  memorized. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture.  My  seat  mate  at  school  always 
added  on  her  fingers.  Doing  a  sum  was 
always  an  exercise  of  fiying  fingers. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  result  of  using 
marks  on  papers  to  add  one  number  to 
another,  and  if  allowed  will  take  the 
place  of  the  quicker  way  of  receiving  the 
answer  direct  from  the  memory.  There 
is  no  better  method  of  learning  addition 
than  pure  memorizing. 

The  brain  learns  by  repetition.  There 
are  two  ways  of  impressing  facts  upon 
the  memory — repeating  with  the  voice, 
or  repeating  with  the  hand,  which  is 
writing.  Once  the  brain  gets  used  to  a 
combination  of  figures,  it  is  all  very 
easy,  like  a  habit.  You  have  only  to 
press  the  button  of  seven  plus  nine,  and 
the  answer  comes  in  a  Hash,  without  any 
straining  or  spending  of  energy.  Then 
subtraction  is  likewise  easy,  and  not  a 
matter  of  reasoning,  which  is  so  tiring 
to  young  minds.  It  is  a  mistake  to  drill 
a  child  in  sums  befoi*e  lie  is  firmly 
grounded  in  his  mental  recording  of  what 
and  what  makes  what.  Try  him  now 
and  then,  to  find  out  how  far  he  has 
progressed,  but  go  carefully  until  memory 
is  complete  and  instantaneous. 

Little  Birch  has  taken  off  her  brown 
dress,  and  appears  in  spotless  white. 
For  two  years  we  have  watched  for  the 
change,  but  it  takes  time  to  get  the  young 
trees  started.  The  weeping  willow,  which 
we  expected  to  make  a  good  growth  the 
first  year,  has  done  very  little,  though 
it  was  set  in  the  damp  side  of  the  lawn, 
and  was  watered  continually.  But  we 
have  decided  that  the  water  poured  on 
top  of  the  ground  in  a  dry  season  is 
taken  up  long  before  it  reaches  the  roots 
of  a  tree  two  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
only  way  to  get  water  to  fresh  planted 
tree  roots,  is  to  drive  down  holes  with 
the  crowbar,  pour  the  water  into  them, 
and  close  them  up  after  the  water  disap¬ 
pears,  with  soil. 

We  learned  this  method  from  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  culture.  Later  ou,  when  the 
spreading  roots  have  located  an  unfailing 
adequate  supply  of  water,  then  only 
will  the  tree  show  its  capacity  for  rapid 
growth.  Dogwood  is  another  of  the  trees 
which,  like  the  willow,  requires  much 
water,  and  during  a  dry  Summer  will 
cast  its  leaves  if  the  supply  of  moisture 
is  not  forthcoming.  Both  of  these  trees 
are  picturesque  and  well  worth  the 
tending  in  their  early  years. 

It  all  depends  on  how  we  order  our 
lives,  whether  we  have  time  for  trees, 
hedges,  and  flowers.  Spare  time  is  like 
spare  money,  which  is  said  to  burn  the 
pocket.  I  suppose  there  is  no  more  health¬ 
ful  exercise  than  a  little  hoeing,  (a  mere 
loosening  of  the  soil — not  violent  weed 
pulling)  for  the  woman  of  the  house 
who  is  deadly  tired  of  rushing  from  one 
thing  to  another.  Yet  spare  time  is  more 
often  used  in  a  trip  to  town,  _  talking 
over  the  telephone,  or  indulging  in  what 
may  be  called  a  “freakish”  cleanliness 
about  the  house.  The  same  care  exteuded 
to  the  yard,  would  double  the  owner’s 
importance,  and  add  to  the  farm’s  value, 
and  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  farm  woman. 
The  time,  however,  always  seems  to  be 


spent  before  it  gets  to  the  yard.  Please 
regard  this  as  a  lament  rather  than  a 
criticism.  So  many  of  our  yards  are 
bleak  and  ugly.  We  cannot  expect  to 
hear  the  word  “farmer”  spoken  with 
admiration,  until  we  make  our  property  a 
reflection  of  the  beauty  within  ourselves. 
♦Seeing  is  believing  for  the  stranger 
passing  by- 

The  house,  the  location,  may  be  unique 
and  capable  of  being  planted  into  a  very 
jewel  of  landscape  art,  but  the  cleanest 
of  housewives  goes  on  year  after 
year,  advertising  a  careless  concept  of 
the  beautiful  setting,  which  is,  after  all, 
only  a  poorness  of  experience.  I  confess 
to  a  believing,  with  the  passing  stranger, 
that  people  who  love  beautiful  settings 
enough  to  create  them,  are  a  little  better 
than  (hose  who  do  not. 

To  those  who  are  moved  to  express 
themselves  in  creating  a  delightful  set¬ 
ting,  I  say :  remember  that  a  tree  or 
hedge  will  begin  to  grow  for  you  after 
it  is  planted,  but  never  before.  Plant 
this  year,  instead  of  putting  it  off  until 
uexb  FARM  WOMAN 


Spread  of  Japanese  Beetle 

The  government  entomologist  at  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  says  that  a  survey  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  situation  shows  that  dur¬ 
ing  1929  there  was  no  spectacular  spread 
of  the  insect.  Outside  of  finding  a  few 
beetles  at  distant  points,  the  natural 
spread  of  the  pest  last  year  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  live  miles  in  any  direction.  At  the 
present  time  the  Japanese  beetle  does  not 
occupy  a  territory  over  80  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent.  The  central  part  of  New  Jersey, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Dela¬ 
ware  still  represent  the  only  heavily  in¬ 
fested  regions  of  the  United  States.  'Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  beetles  were  found  by 
scouts  of  the  Plant  Board  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration  at  Norfolk. 
Va.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  in  very  small 
numbers.  It  is  believed  that  the  spread 
of  the  beetle  to  these  distant  points  has 
been  due  entirely  to  their  being  carried 
011  trains,  in  automobiles  or  boats,  as  no 
beetles  have  been  found  in  the  territory 
adjacent  to  these  isolated  spots. 

Its  advance  in  a  northward  direction 
has  been  apparently  retarded  by  the  Lilly 
country  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  It  is 
still  scarce  along  the  New  Jersey  sea- 
coast,  while  west  of  the  Delaware  River 
the  beetle  has  progressed  with  remark¬ 
able  slowness.  The  extension  of  its  range 
appears  to  be  hampered  by  the  presence 
of  high  ridges  in  this  region,  but  in  the 
valleys  it  has  become  exceedingly  abund¬ 
ant.  Studies  of  the  biology,  physiology 
and  habits  of  the  insect  indicate  that  the 
short  growing  seasons  of  New  England, 
the  Summer  drouths  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  relatively  mild  Winters  with  lit¬ 
tle  snow  in  the  South  may  tend  to  check 
the  extremely  rapid  (multiplication  of 
the  beetle. 

The  present  methods  of  control  for  tlx- 
larvae  are  satisfactory  and  if  properly 
applied  will  entirely  prevent  turf  injury. 
The  application  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  the 
soil  lias  proven  one  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  of  protecting  lawns  and  turf 
and  it  has  resulted  in  killing  the  beetle 
iu  the  larva  stage  in  large  numbers. 
Other  natural  factors  of  control,  includ¬ 
ing  the  parasites  appear  to  be  reducing 
the  density  of  infestation  in  the  areas 
longest  occupied  by  the  beetle. 


Pasture  Improvement  with 
Manure 

New  York  State  dairy  farmers  have 
become  very  much  concerned  over  their 
permanent  pasture.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  talk  everywhere  in  the  dairy  sections 
about  how  old  pastures  are  running  out. 
Raymond  Rumsey  of  Chemung  County, 
N.  Y.,  had  some  remarkable  results  last 
year  from  the  use  of  manure  on  perma¬ 
nent  pasture.  This  manure  was  applied 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  and  in 
addition  to  furnishing  plant  food  for  the 
pasture  grasses  it  served  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  cattle  from  pasturing  the 
area  too  closely.  The  manure  which  lie 
used  was  supplemented  with  superphos¬ 
phate. 

Mr.  Rumsey  says  that  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  last  year  lie  is  satisfied  that  on 
liis  farm  the  permanent  pasture  is  a 
profitable  place  for  some  of  the  manure. 
In  order  to  determine  definitely  just  what 
results  were  obtained  from  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure,  lie  expects  to  fence  off 
a  small  area  on  both  the  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  parts  of  the  pasture  so  as  to 
compare  the  results.  Carefully  conducted 
experiments  over  a  long  period  of  years 
at  several  experiment  stations  indicate 
that  the  application  of  lime  and  super¬ 
phosphate  to  permanent  pasture  will  in 
many  cases  give  returns  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  such  applications.  The  use  of 
ready  mixed  fertilizers  containing  ni¬ 
trogen  aud  potash  strengthen  the  growth 
of  pasture  grasses,  but  in  some  cases  the 
cost  will  more  than  offset  the  advantages 
gained.  E.  h.  w. 


Fond  Father;  “Come  Tommy,  even 
if  you  have  hurt  yourself  a  bit,  you 
shouldn’t  cry.”  Tommy  :  “What’s  crying 
— for — then  7” — Beacon  Herald. 
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Hou)  Grand  dai 

Wants  cf 

BARKER 


With  a  BARKER  a  boy  or  girl  can  tend  a 
big  garden.  Easv  and  swift  as  running  a 
lawnmower. 

“1  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER,"  wrote  Tlios.  S.  Sherman.  Half¬ 
way.  Mich.  “When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  hoy  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from  his 
grandson.  The  lad  said  ‘nothing  doing,’  as 
lie  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day  now. 
So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more,  for  my 
dad.’’ 

Nowadays,  with  roadside  markets,  it  pays 
to  have  a  big  garden.  Especially  with  a 
BARKER  it  pays  to  grow  a  big  garden. 
“BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER  USED.’’ 
Gets  close  to  the  plants:  has  leaf-guards. 
In  the  same  operation  it  works  the  surface 
into  a  level,  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch. 
Makes  finest  seedbed. 

FREE  The  BARKER  has  been  the  great 
favorite  for  25  years.  No  other  ma¬ 
il  AJVJK  chine  just  like  it.  Read  what  gar¬ 
den  growers  the  world  over  say  about  it.  Two 
models:  nine  different  sizes.  Prices  range  very 
low.  Shipping  charges  paid.  Write  for  our  free 
book  and  Special  Factory-to-User  offer.  A 
postcard  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  143  David  City,  Nebraska 


HEP  ARROW 

INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRETHRUM  SOAP) 

only  57* 

fora  Barrel  of 

Double-Duty  Spray} 

Red  arrow  non-poisonous  in¬ 
sect  SPRAY  (Pyrethrum  Soap) 
kills  both  chewing  and  sucking  in¬ 
sects,  beetles,  bugs  and  worms.  Harm¬ 
less  to  people  and  livestock.  May  be 
sprayed  on  fruits  and  vegetables  nearing 
maturity  without  danger.  Does  not  stain 
or  burn.  Nothing  better  for  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers  and  ornamental  plants, 
shrubs  and  trees. 

Dilutes  readily  up  to  1  part  to  1,100 
parts  water.  Never  clogs  nozzles.  Try 
a  sample  bottle  and  be  convinced. 

Trial  size  35  cents,  makes  30  quarts 
of  spray,  Vi  Pint  makes  34  gals,,  $1.00: 

Vi  Pint  makes  68  gals.,  $1.75;  Quart 
makes  275  gals.,  $6.00;  Gal.,  $20,  makes 
1,100  gals.  Always  mix  fresh  as  used. 

Sold  by  seedsmen  and  dealers 
in  agricultural  supplies.  De¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  manufacturers 
if  your  dealer  cannot  supply, 

FRFF!  Write  for  important  new 
1  IVLL.  facts  on  insect  control. 

McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Largest  Producers  of  Pyrethrum  Products 


WORMS  or  INSECTS 

ARE  ALL  THE  SAME  TO  THE 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  gets  them  where  they  are. 

It  is  perfectly  balanced  and  easy  to  carry. 

Write  for  circular  and  mention  this  paper 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

$100  SI.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TRACTORS 

for 

Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 
Standard  Models 
Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  Today  for  Description 

BREADY  CULTI- 
MO TOR  CO. 

1797  E.  55th  St.  Cleveland.  O. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1063  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Minn 


Catalog 

Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


Garden  Tools  and  Their  Use 

In  watching  some  persons  at  work  in 
the  garden  one  is  often  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  useless  and  hard  work  that  is 
done  for  lack  of  just  the  right  tool,  or 
of  knowledge  of  how  to  use  what  they 
have,  and  this  was  brought  to  mind  by 
seeing  a  hard-working  commuter  digging 
up  his  garden  with  a  round-pointed  rail¬ 
road  shovel  instead  of  a  digging  fork. 
Anything  that  reduces  muscular  labor  is 
a  very  great  advantage,  and  that  par¬ 
ticular  tool  which  attains  the  result  with 
less  labor  or  friction  and  produces  the 
same  result  is  decidedly  the  best  one  to 
use.  If  anyone  is  skeptical  about  this 
let  him  dig  up  a  piece  of  ground  with  a 
shovel  or  spade  and  then  try  the  same 
thing  with  a  four  or  five-prong  fork,  and 
he  will  at  once  notice  how  much  more 
easily  the  fork  enters  the  ground  and 
how  much  less  labor  or  strength  it  re¬ 
quires.  Unless,  therefore,  there  are  tree 
roots  or  something  of  the  kind  that  re¬ 
quire  cutting  off,  the  fork  will  be  su¬ 
perior  every  time.  Even  in  raking  off 
the  ground  much  time  can  sometimes  be 
saved  by  using  a  different  tool  from  the 
usual  one,  and  the  use  of  a  wooden  lawn 
rake  with  close  teeth  will  often  save  con¬ 
siderable  time  when  smoothing  off  a  seed 
bed  in  light  soil  where  there  are  few  or 
no  clods  or  lumps. 

As  a  rule  the  lighter  the  tool  works  and 
the  less  friction  required  the  more  work 
will  be  accomplished,  and  for  this  reason 
if  for  no  other  all  tools  should  be  kept  in 
good  order  and  free  from  rust.  Keep¬ 
ing  all  wooden  handles  well  oiled  will 
be  found  a  great  advantage,  particularly 
spades,  forks  and  hoes,  and  will  do  much 
to  prevent  that  dry  and  disagreeable  feel¬ 
ing  which  often  annoys  the  worker.  Steel 
tools  are  frequently  difficult  to  keep  from 
rusting,  but  if  well  cleaned  every  time 
after  using,  and  given  an  oceasionel  oil¬ 
ing,  will  last  much  longer  and  do  bet¬ 
ter  work.  Common  black  lead  or  stove 
polish  with  oil  is  excellent,  as  being  black 
the  slightest  trace  of  rust  is  quickly  de¬ 
tected  and  the  plumbago  also  reduces  the 
friction  when  using. 

Hand  saws  and  cross-cut  saws  are 
probably  some  of  the  most  difficult  tools 
to  keep  from  rust,  and  as  the  black  ma¬ 
terial  mentioned  above  is  not  always  de¬ 
sirable  on  them  a  good  mineral  oil  will 
often  take  its  place.  Painting  tool  han¬ 
dles  is  generally  not  desirable  on  rakes, 
lioes  and  small  tools,  as  it  often  wears 
off  in  spots  and  gets  into  the  worker’s 
skin  and  hands,  but  raw  linseed  oil  is 
excellent  for  all  Avoods,  and  is  always 
harmless  as  well  as  a  good  preservative. 
Small  tools,  however,  that  are  frequently 
lost  or  mislaid,  can  often  be  much  easier 
found  if  painted  a  bright  red,  say  Ve¬ 
netian  red,  and  if  laid  down  anywhere 
in  green  grass  or  shrubs  will  be  easily 
found,  owing  to  contrast  of  color. 

H.  AV’.  HALES. 


on  McCormick  -  Deering  Equipment 

to  plant  your  corn  accurately 


McCORMICK -DEERING  Farmall  4- 
ro-w  corn  planters  are  made  in  two 
styles  —  side  connected  and  for  draw¬ 
bar  operation.  With  either  outfit  you 
can  plant  from  25  to  60  acres  hi  eight 
hours. 


THE  LINE  also  includes  the  famous 
“100  Series”  corn  planters  (check-ro tv, 
drill,  and  hill-drop  drill  with  flat,  edge, 
or  full -hill -drop  plates),  the  No.  8 
Wire -Drive  Planter,  pea  and  bean 
hoppers,  fertilizing  attachments,  and 
other  accessories  to  meet  every  special 
requirement. 


WHEN  you  buy  a  corn 
planter  in  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  line,  you  can 
count  on  it  to  give  you  accu¬ 
racy,  economy,  long  service,  and 
uninterrupted  satisfaction. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
or  one  of  our  branches  will  show 
you  the  accurate,  fast-working 
Farmall  Corn  Planters  that  get 
the  seed  in  the  ground  with  the 
greatest  saving  of  time  and  labor. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

No.  102  Planter 


Plants  corn  any  way  you  want  it  planted. 
Has  3-speed  seed  plate  drive  —  2,  3,  or  4 
kernels  to  a  hill  when  check-rowing.  Nine 
seed  spacing  combinations  possible.  Ideal 
for  bunch-drop  drilling. 


Or  if  you  prefer  horse  equip¬ 
ment,  be  sure  to  investigate  the 
tried-and-true  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  “100  Series” — a  line  of  very 
accurate  planters  and  drills  that 
meet  every  requirement.  Perhaps 
the  No.  8  Wire  Drive  is  more 
what  you  are  looking  for.  Write 
for  a  folder. 


An  Experience  with  Poke 
Greens 

A  neighbor  recently  called  my  attention 
to  a  recipe  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  for  cooking 
and  serving  poke  greens.  The  recipe 
says,  in  part :  “Gather  the  tender  shoots, 
bein|-  careful  to  avoid  any  portion  of  the 
root,  Avhich  is  poisonous.”  SeA’eral  years 
ago  I  read  iu  a  cook  -book,  by  a  noted 
author,  the  following,  in  regard  to  “poke 
stalks 

“In  the  Spring  the  young  shoots  are 
much  used  as  food.  They  should  not  be 
(over  four  inches  long,  and  should  shoAV 
only  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top,  older 
than  this  they  are  poisonous.” 

I  had  never  known  anyone  to  eat  poke, 
though  I  had  found  it  abundant  and 
'having  great  confidence  in  the  above- 
mentioned  author  I  AAras  anxious  to  prove 
to  the  local  public  what  a  good  thing, 
and  plenty  of  it,  Avas  within  easy  reach. 
Taa’o  years  ago  my  opportunity  came. 
I  gathered  a  small  mess  of  poke,  and  was 
careful  to  haA’e  it  beloAV  the  four-inch 
limit,  by  actual  measurement;  then  I 
prepared  and  cooked  at  least  nearly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cook-book  recipe.  I  ate  it 
with  a  light  supper,  (recalling  it  to  my 
mind  makes  me  a  little  squeamish).  Very 
soon  after  supper  I  had  an  indescribable 
nervous  feeling,  and  then  vomiting,  prob¬ 
ably  as  violent  as  anyone  can  imagine.  I 
had  a  feAV  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I 
prepared  and  swalloAved  the  AA’hites  of 
them,  one  at  a  time. 

I  Avas  alone,  and  fearing  people  would 
be  puzzled  if  I  didn’t  survive,  I  managed 
to  Avrite  a  brief  explanation,  referring 
to  the  book  and  page  of  the  recipe. 
Later  I  revieAved  my  writing  and  thought 
it  could  have  been  read.  As  soon  as 
possible  I  got  to  the  nearest  neighbor 
Avlio  had  a  telephone,  and  there  I  de¬ 
clared  I  was  sick,  and  proved  it.  I  got 
more  Avhites  of  eggs  at  my  neighbor’s,  and 
soon  concluded  lit  Avould  not  be  necessary 
to  telephone  for  a  doctor. 

I  was  living  in  a  remote  rural  district, 
with  no  telephone  connections,  I  didn’t 
take  any  of  the  root  of  the  poke.  I  think 
poke  safe  stuff  to  let  alone. 

LUTHER  N.  SMITH 

|  New  Hampshire 

R.  N.-Y., — We  have  never  used  poke 
greens  but  many  country  people  consider 
them  a  Spring  delicacy  and  CA’en  the 
veteran  authority  of  cooks.  “Marion 
Harland,”  recommends  them.  Mr.  Smith’s 
experience  shows  the  uncertainty  of 
using  any  plant  whose  properties  are  so 
variable.  His  experience  Avas  duplicated 
by  some  users  of  rhubarb  leaves  as 
greens,  though  one  of  our  correspondents 
reported  them  as  Avell  liked  in  her  family. 


International  Harvester  Company 

608  s-  Michigan  Ave.  ®  Chicago,  Illinois 


HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS.  80X2*5  INTERLAKEN, NY 


For  Sale— A  Number  of  New  and  Used 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guaranteed 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO..  INC.  2S0  HUDSON  ST..  N.  Y.  C. 


Learn  how  the  BOLENS  saves  tim« 
and  energy  in  Garden  Plowing,  Seeding, 
Cultivating,  Spraying;  Lawn  Mowing 
ana  Hay  Mowing.  Important  New 
Tools.  Attachments  instantly  interchdughMuic. 
Many  vital  patented  features.  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  One  Hand  Power  Turn,  Pulley  for  Belt 
Work.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  today.  (10) 
GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.CXX  ' 

1023  'PackStPonT  Wasminoton.Wia. 


v  HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


i 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene- 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  coat  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes, road  commissioners, parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
•wers,  farmers.  Does  4  men's  work.  Free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co. ,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn.  N.Y« 


Recommended  by  County  H 
tgent”  writes  Chas.  E.  Prescott, 

Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

He  coated  his  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent  and  planted  it  at  once. 

Wet  or  dry  it  does  not  clog  the  planter.  Non-poisonous. 
But  it  keeps  away  crows,  gophers,  moles,  chucks, 
squirrels  and  other  pests.  Saves  time  and  expense  of 
replanting.  Increases  corn  acreage.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Small  can 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  order  today  from  The  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.,  Box  500  H, New  Britain,  Conn.  Guaranteed. 


.^LANTfNO 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


dead, but  what 
\  is  thatstufF.? 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

On  March  27  scab  spores  were  mature 
and  shooting  with  each  rain  in  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  first  dis¬ 
charge  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Chester-Delaware  County  area,  when  the 
rain  of  March  16  resulted  in  a  light  dis¬ 
charge  of  spores.  On  March  25  there 
was  a  heavy  discharge  in  this  same  dis¬ 
trict.  During  1929,  the  first  scab  spore 
discharge  took  place  on  April  4  and  5  in 
these  same  southeastern  counties,  so  that 
the  scab  season  is  opening  in  plenty  of 
time.  At  this  time,  April  8,  some  of  the 
southeastern  counties  are  about  ready  for 
an  apple  pink  spray. 

In  addition  to  receiving  their  regular 
spray  information  letters  through  county 
agents,  Ohio  orchardists  will  obtain  this 
year  by  radio  more  exact  directions  based 
on  weather  forecasts.  The  State  has 
been  divided  into  17  broadcast  districts. 
Each  section  has  been  named  and  scab 
spray  recommendations  will  be  given  by 
sections  rather  than  by  counties. 

During  the  first  part  of  February  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter,  of¬ 
fice  of  horticultural  crops  and  diseases,  to 
horticulturists  in  sevex-al  States  asking 
for  their  opinions  and  evidence  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Winter  injury  to  peach  and  other 
fruit  trees.  Replies  with  dates  ranging 
from  February  18  to  27  were  returned. 
The  15  Central  and  Western  States  rep¬ 
resented  all  show  some  injury  to  peaches, 
ranging  from  slight  to  complete  killing 
of  buds  and  trees,  with  injury  in  some 
cases  to  apples,  pears,  grapes  and  cane 
fruits.  It  is  hard  to  sum  up  these  con¬ 
flicting  and  variable  reports,  although 
there  still  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  crop 
of  peaches  in  sight  in  most  of  the  more 
important  States  “if  no  further  injury 
occurs.”  The  new  returns  which  will 
come  at  and  after  blossoming  time  will 
give  a  better  indication,  when  more  ac¬ 
curate  estimates  will  be  possible.  No 
eastern  returns  were  given,  although  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
seems  to  think  this  State  still  lias  a  good 
peach  crop  prospect.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  hard  to  get  our  Pennsylvania 
growers  lined  up  for  any  sort  of  con¬ 
ference  which  will  take  them  away  from 
their  all-important  spraying,  particularly 
the  earlier  ones,  which  is  not  such  a  fool¬ 
ish  stand  after  all.  The  U.  S.  standard 
apple  grade  conference  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  seems  to  be  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Outside  of  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  objection  to  the  color  requirements 
on  TJ.  S.  No.  1  York,  there  seems  to  be 
some  dislike  in  other  States  of  the  color 
standard  for  the  U.  S.  No.  1  Williams, 
Wealthy,  Duchess,  Gravenstein  and  other 
similar  varieties.  The  Pennsylvania  sen¬ 
timent  is  apparently  united  for  no  low¬ 
ering  of  the  U.  S.  grades,  since  they  are 
very  satisfactory  under  our  conditions. 
Russeting  and  a  somewhat  frequent  ten¬ 
dency  to  pick  a  little  early  apparently 
bring  our  progressive  growers  as  much 
trouble  as  almost  any  other  factors,  so 
far  as  grades  are  concerned. 

The  State  of  Washington  now  certifies 
strawberries  with  the  particular  purpose 
in  mind  of  securing  plants  of  only  one 
variety  suitable  for  planting  in  that 
State.  Much  trouble  has  resulted  from 
processing  mixtures  of  different  varieties, 
since  different  varieties  can  take  on  differ¬ 
ent  colors  after  the  processing  even 
though  they  may  look  about  alike  in 
their  original  color.  The  spotty  pack  re¬ 
sulting  has  been  severely  penalized  on  the 
market  so  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
Not  only  are  the  certified  fields  to  be  of 
one  variety  only  but  they  must  also  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  of  care  so  far  as  culture 
is  concerned  and  any  sickly  plants  must 
be  removed.  All  this  makes  for  a  much 
improved  situation  in  that  State  and,  al¬ 
though  the  certified  plants  cost  more, 
they  are  worth  the  premium. 

Announcement  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  by  shipping  companies  to 
refuse  to  accept  shipments  of  apples  from 
the  United  States  that  do  not  carry  cer¬ 
tificates  of  inspection  stating  that  there 
are  no  “apple  maggots”  in  the  shipments 
was  made  by  C.  M.  White  of  Maine  at 
the  March  13  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Marketing  Officials 
held  at  Boston.  The  seriousness  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  maggot  situation  was  emphasized,  as 
was  “the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  English  people  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  export  market  for  apples.” 

The  frozen  pack  method  of  preserving 
strawberries,  raspberries,  loganberries, 
and  to  some  extent  sour  cherries,  in  small 
containers  for  domestic  use  offers  con¬ 
siderable  promise  in  the  opinion  of  II.  C. 
Diehl  of  the  TJ.  8.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  commenting  on  frozen-pack  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  last 
year.  Primary  requisites  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  pack  in  small  containers,  Mr.  Diehl 
says,  are  “fully  matured,  clean,  well- 
graded  raw  material ;  a  fruit  mass  cov¬ 
ered  with  syrup  or  sweetened  juice  and 
having  an  attractive  color,  free  from  fad¬ 
ing  or  surface  discoloration ;  quick  cool¬ 
ing  and  adequate  freezing;  agreeable 
textux*e,  flavor  and  aroma ;  absence  of 
surface  mold,  fermentation  or  decomposi¬ 
tion  ;  a  package  that  is  satisfactorily  full 
when  thawed,  and  an  attractive  package, 
tightly  sealed,  easily  handled  in  packing, 
of  material  which  reduces  or  prevents  the 
passage  of  oxygen  to  the  interior  and 
which  will  not  unduly  retard  cooking.” 

R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Recollections  of  Days  Long 
Past 

Sometimes,  when  I  pause  to  think  of 
the  seemingly  countless  blessings  flooding 
in  on  every  hand,  there  arises  a  question 
of  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  accruing  to 
individuals  because  of  the  multiplication 
of  labor-saving  machines,  radios,  tele¬ 
phones,  etc.,  backed  as  all  are  by  forced 
urge  for  increased  use  of  each,  until  we 
are  driven  every  day  and  have  little  time 
for  rest  at  night.  The  impi'oved  ma¬ 
chinery  must  be  made  to  pay  for  its 
cost  and  therefore  more  acres  must  be 
operated.  The  i\adio  necessitates  a  quiet 
house  that  we  may  get  the  music,  and  the 
temptation  to  turn  night  into  day  to 
realize  the  best  is  strong.  The  telephone 
invites  long  convei’sations  with  friends 
while  household  duties  wait,  and  the 
combination  drives  us  by  day  and  night 
with  no  time  for  real  recreation,  for, 
when  the  auto  is  started,  the  one  great 
object  is  to  see  how  many  miles  one  can 
cover  not  how  much  of  the  magnificent 
views  we  can  drink  in  or  friends  we  can 
call  on. 

All  these  things  were  not  matters  of 
another  period,  and  the  question  of  com¬ 
pensation  forces  when  we  get  time  to 
think.  I  am  thinking  of  a  delightful 
experience  45  year’s  ago  when,  being  in 
Aroostook  County,  a  friend  took  me  out 
to  spend  an  hour  with  his  grandmother. 
I  found  her  a  woman  of  nip  re  than  80 
years,  of  large,  strong  physique,  eyes 
bright  and  intellect  as  sharp  as  a  young 
person,  and,  more  than  all,  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  evei’y thing  going  on  in  public 
and  private.  I  want  to  repeat  as  best  I 
can  the  story  of  her  life,  for  to  her  it 
had  been  full  of  compensations  so  rich 
that  all  were  treasured. 

When  a  girl  of  12  her  father,  living  then 
in  Western  Maine,  felt  the  lure  for  the 
wilds  of  what  is  now  Aroos took  and, 
selling,  all  he  had,  the  family  with  their 
belongings  were  loaded  on  wagons  and 
the  journey  of  200  miles  to  what  is  now 
Bangor  commenced.  Here  the  horses  and 
outfits  were  exchanged  for  bateaus  and 
the  journey  by  water  commenced,  going 
up  the  Penobscot  into  the  West  Branch 
and  then  the  lakes  to  the  Allegash  River, 
and  then  on  into  the  other  lakes  until  the 
Aroostook  River  was  reached.  The  river 
runs  north,  and  down  this  they  laid  their 
course  until  it  emptied  into  the  St.  John, 
which  skirts  the  whole  noi*thern  boundary 
of  the  county.  Carrying  by  the  falls  they 
made  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Meduxnekeag  at  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  and 
there  turned  and  paddled  up  this  river 
to  the  broad  valley  where  Iloulton.  one 
of  the  most  progressive  towns  of  Maine, 
now  claims  attention. 

She  said,  “I  never  had  a  pair  of  shoes 
until  18  years  old.  The  schoolhouse  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  home  and  there 
was  one  house  half  way.  As  we  only 
had  six  weeks  school  in  Winter  I  had 
to  make  the  most  of  dt.  In  the  morning 
I  would  heat  a  block  of  wood  and  run 
as  long  as  my  feet  would  allow  and  then 
stand  on  the  block  and  warin  my  feet. 
When  I  reached  the  halfway  house  I 
would  go  in  and  warai  myself  and  heat 
the  wood  and  then  on  to  the  schoolhouse. 
This  had  a  big  fireplace  and  we  stood 
before  it  and  by  turning  around  fre¬ 
quently  kept  from  freezing.  In  this  way 
I  got  what  education  I  could.” 

To  look  on  this  evidently  refined  woman 
one  would  almost  question  her  statements 
concerning  her  early  life,  for  certainly 
she  was  a  lady  who  then  more  than  SO 
year  of  age  was  as  interested  in  the 
later  life  as  she  was  in  the  earlier  days. 
She  told  of  her  days  at  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  loom,  for  those  were  days 
when  people  wore  only  homemade  clothes. 
If  her  father  wanted  flour  or  meal  for 
the  family  he  took  the  bag  on  horseback 
and  traveled  to  Fredericton,  N.  B..  to 
get  it  ground,  four  days  being  i*equired 
for  the  journey.  When  I  spoke  of  the 
seeming  hardships  then  she  laughed  and 
said,  “Of  course  we  had  to  work  and  did 
not  have  what  you  would  consider  neces¬ 
sary  today  but  we  found  compensations 
even  then  and  lived  in  close  fellowship 
with  the  few  neighbors.” 

With  eyes  bright  and  a  carriage  of  the 
body  anyone  would  envy  she  talked 
freely  of  those  days,  when  that  great 
county  was  being  fashioned,  and  there 
was  not  a  thought  of  complaint. 

The  xiext  day  I  drove  12  miles  to  visit 
a  maxi  I  had  never  seen,  a  farmer  who 
had  grown  to  manhood  on  a  back  road 
fann  and  never  been  out  to  mingle  with 
larger  interests.  This  man  had  never 
seen  a  stationary  engine,  and  had  no 
knowledge  as  to  how  one  was  constructed 
or  run,  yet  he  had  purchased  and  put 
together  such  a  machine,  and  was  run¬ 
ning  it  successfully  in  his  dairy.  My 
visit  was  to  meet  and  know  tlie  man 
who  could  do  this.  I  found  him  in  his 
neat  dairy-house  with  his  engine  running 
smoothly  and  evex-y  part  in  perfect  order, 
and  when  the  question  came  as  to  how 
he  did  it  his  answer  was,  “Why,  it  had 
to.be  so.”  There  was  no  asumption  of 
skill,  yet  any  engineer  would  have  been 
proud  of  his  machine  as  I  found  it,  and 
I  was  an  uninvited  sti*anger  whose  visit 
was  not  expected.  I  saw  just  what  I 
desired,  a  substantial,  thoughtful  man, 
going  about  his  work  as  he  did  it  every 
day. 

In  conversation  he  said,  “My  father 
always  hauled  up  a  lot  of  logs  for 
Winter  use  and  then  went  into  the  woods 
to  earn  money,  and  I  was  left  as  a  small 
boy  to  do  the  chores,  take  care  of  the 
stock  and  cut  and  bring  in  the  supply 


of  wood  for  the  house.  I  never  had  a 
pair  of  boots  until  12  years  old,  and 
always  used  a  block  of  wood  which  I 
heated  to  stand  on  when  cutting  the 
logs.”  Here  thei-e  was  no  word  of  com¬ 
plaint,  for,  in  the  freer  life  of  that  new 
country,  he  had  found  compensations 
and  developed  a  sense  of  fitness  of  things 
which  brought  satisfaction.  The  memory 
of  those  two  days  has  remained  as  clear 
lessons  out  of  actual  life  telling  of 
sources  of  growth  in  all  essentials  not 
always  counted,  and  compensations  not 
always  considered. 

We  do  not  practice  the  self-denial  or 
meet  the  hardships  of  those  days,  but 
somehow  there  comes  the  feeling  that  wo 
have  gone  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
that,  we  have  lost  some  of  the  richer 
blessings  of  life,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  whirlpool  are  to  be  pitied  because  of 
the  pressing  demands  which  bear  so 
heavily,  leaving  little  time  for  that 
sweet  home  life  which  the  fathers  and 
mothers  enjoyed  in  spite  or  deprivations 
seemingly  unbearable  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  life  in  God’s  open,  with 
the  flood  of  invitations  flowing  out  from 
beneath  the  feet,  in  the  growing  crops 
lor  the  l’icher  beauty  of  the  changing 
seasons,  there  comes  a  companionship 
with  the  forces  of  the  Infinite  not  to  be 
found  in  city  streets  with  all  their  at¬ 
tractions.  There’s  a  quality  in  the  open 
never  to  be  realized  in  crowded  streets. 

G.  M.  TWITCIIELL 

Andi’oscoggin  Co.,  Maine 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Lawn,  by  Lawrence  S.  Dickin¬ 
son.  A  very  useful  book,  covering  the 
making,  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
lawn.  The  chapter  on  “Important  Turf 
Plants,”  and  that  on  “Planting  a  Lawn 
With  Stolons”  ai-e  especially  valuable 
and  interesting.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  about  lawns,  and  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son’s  book  covers  the  most  important 
points,  and  answers  the  questions  that 
most  frequently  come  up  when  trying 
to  establish  turf.  Published  by  Orange 
.Tudd  Co.,  New  York;  128  pages, _well 
illustrated  and  indexed ;  price  $1.25. 


He  had  risked  his  life  to  rescue  the 
girl  from  a  watery  grave  and,  of  course, 
her  father  was  grateful.  “Young  man,” 
he  said,  “I  can  never  thank  you  sixf- 
ficiently  for  your  heroic  act.  You  in- 
cui’red  an  awful  risk  in  saving  my  only 
dauglitei*.”  “None  whatever  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  amateur  life-saver,  “I  anx  al¬ 
ready  married.” — Chicago  News. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alioe 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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More  Profits 


/  . 


Less  Work 

*  ■  /  i 

with  Pyrox 


MR.  JESSE  DEYOofNew 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
have  used  Pyrox  for  twelve 
years,  and  find  it  superior  to 
home-made  bordeaux  mixtures. 
Pyrox  can  be  measured  more 
accurately,  distributes  more 
evenly,  does  not  clog  the 
sprayer  nozzles,  remains  in  sus¬ 
pension  for  a  long  time,  and 
does  not  bum  the  leaves.  My 
potatoes  sprayed  with  Pyrox 
yielded  260  bu.  per  acre  this 
year,  and  brought  $2.10  per 
bu.,  35c  above  market  price.” 
—  (Nov.  11,  1929). 

Spray  your  crops  with  Pyrox 
this  year.  Pyrox  is  a  combined 
insecticide  and  fungicide,  sci¬ 
entifically  prepared  to  kill  bugs, 
control  blights  and  other  dis- 


Mr.  Jesse  Deyo 
of  New  Paltz ,  N.  Y. 

eases,  and  to  stimulate  plant 
growth.  Quick,  easy,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use.  Sticks  like  paint 
to  plants. 

Write  us  for  facts  to  prove 
that  Pyrox-protected  potatoes 
will  give  you  extra  yields  that 
will  show  you  a  handsome 
profit  over  ordinary  spraying. 
Please  mention  your  potato 
acreage. 


BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

4 19  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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It  toaVs  _ _ 

big  dividends 

to  SPRAY/ 


DON’T  let  insects  destroy  your 
garden  or  fruit,  when  for  only  a 
few  cents  you  can  spray  and  kill  them. 
No  matter  what  crop  is  infested, 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable 
spray  for  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf-Hopper 
and  similar  insects. 


Kills  by  Contact 
and  Fumes 

" Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pests 
on  your  trees,  vines  and  vegetables 
not  only  by  direct  contact  (wetting) 
but  also  by  the  nicotine  fumes.  This 
“extra  measure”  of  protection  is  not 
furnished  by  non-volatile  insecti¬ 
cides.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 


Fumes  Kill  Poultry  Lice 

When  Roosts  are  “Painted” 
with  “Black  Leal  40” 

Just  “paint"  “Black  Leaf  40’’  on  roosts 
with  small  paint  brush  before  fowls  perch. 
Treatment  requires  just  a  few  minutes’ 
time  for  applica¬ 
tion.  When  fowls 
perch  for  the  night, 
fumes  are  released 
which  permeate 
the  feathers,  kill¬ 
ing  the  lice.  Elimi- 
nates  individual 
handling  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars. 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


SPRAYERS 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raisingfieldcrops  andfruit.  Increasayield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 


In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  880,  Utica,  N. Y. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

New  Improved  Models--  Catalog  Free 

_  WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  .  3373  Talmag’e  Av.SB 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Profitable  Fruit  Varieties 

(Continued  .from  page  570) 
gambler's  chance.  We  need  better  va¬ 
rieties,  and  we  should  do  our  part  in 
promoting  them. 

The  old  Rhode  Island  Greening  apple, 
which  has  been  grown  for  over  200  years, 
is  still  one  of *the  most  profitable  varieties 
we  have.  There  were  limes  this  Fall  or 
early  Winter  when  the  New  York  dealers 
were  paying  more  per  barrel  for  good 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  than  they  were 
for  McIntosh  of  the  same  grade  and  from 
the  same  orchard.  New  York  is  one  of 
the  best  Rhode  Inland  Greening  markets 
in  the  East ;  Boston  trade  likes  a  red 
apple,  hence  the  grower  who  finds  Green¬ 
ings  profitable  must  cater  to  a  Greening 
market.  In  spite  of  the  common  expres¬ 
sion  that  the  public  wants  a  red  apple, 
many  commercial  growers  are  continuing 
to  plant  Greenings. 

A  few  years  ago  many  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  Baldwin  apple 
was  doomed  to  go.  The  severe  Winter 
of  1917-18  killed  thousands  of  Baldwin 
trees  in  northern  New  England,  but  for¬ 
tunately  here  in  Connecticut  the  injury 
was  not  serious.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  Baldwin  is  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  variety  to  grow  than  some  others; 
still  many  growers  are  finding  it  a  profit¬ 
able  variety.  For  many  markets  the  red 
color  does  enhance  its  value,  and  the 
larger  sizes  are  eagerly  sought  for  baking- 
purposes. 

Among  other  apple  varieties  which  are 
included  in  the  list  of  profitable  sorts 
should  he  mentioned  Oldenburg,  Graven- 
stein  and  Northern  Spy.  A  few  growers 
are  realizing  a  profit  on  their  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Red  Astrachan,  hut  for 
the  average  grower,  Oldenburg  is  the 
first  early  market  variety.  Williams  is 
another  early  red  apple,  but  the  demand 
is  somewhat  limited  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Williams  is  not  used  as  a  cook¬ 
ing  apple.  Gravenstein  is  a  high  quality 
variety,  but  under  some  conditions  the 
fruit  drops  badly  and  consequently  is 
not  desirable  to  have.  There  are  exten¬ 
sive  plantings  of  several  strains  or  va¬ 
rieties  of  isoild  red  Graven  steins  and 
many  growers  are  planting  these  red 
sorts,  such  as  Banks  or  Crimson  Graven¬ 
stein. 

There  is  also  a  Red  Oldenburg,  and 
within  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  put 
on  the  market  a  strain  of  Baldwin  which 
is  solid  red  in  color.  This  same  idea  also 
holds  true  with  the  Northern  Spy,  and 
where  Northern  Spy  does  well  I  would 
advise  growers  to  plant  or  top-work  then- 
young  trees  to  the  Red  Spy.  Northern 
Spy  is  a  high  quality  variety  of  apple, 
and  in  those  sections  where  it  does  well, 
should  prove  commercially  profitable.  The 
Northern  Spy  cannot  he  grown  on  as 
wide  a  variety  of  soils  as  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  other  commercial  varieties. 

Wealthy,  the  variety  which  was  and 
still  is  planted  as  a  tiller,  lias  been  very 
profitable  many  of  us  though,  wonder  if 
this  condition  will  continue  when  the 
Early  McIntosh  and  Milton  are  grown 
more  widely.  The  sale  of  Wealthy  usual¬ 
ly  drops  off  somewhat,  when  McIntosh 
enters  the  market. 

I  want  to  remark  briefly  on  peaches. 
Elberta  is  the  most  widely  grown  of  any 
peach  variety.  We  have  cussed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  this  variety  for  years,  but  when 
the  grower  sets  a  commercial  orchard  he 
plants  more  Elberta  trees  than  all  other 
varieties  combined.  Other  varieties  have 
been  developed  which  are  higher  in 
quality,  but  in  spite  of  this  Elberta  has 
kept  the  lead,  up  to  this  time  at  least. 
Hale  is  being  planted  rather  extensively, 
but  it  does  not  yet  take  the  place  of  the 
Elberta  as  a  commercial  peach  for  our 
conditions. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
developed  several  varieties  of  peaches. 
One  in  particular  seemed  very  promising, 
the  Golden  Jubilee,  but  it  appears  as 
though  it  would  fall  by  the  way,  as  other 
better  sorts  are  taking  its  place.  The 
South  Haven  peach  developed  in  Michigan 
is  a  yellow  variety  of  promise,  but 
whether  it  will  continue  to  hold  its  posi¬ 
tion  time  alone  will  tell. 

Of  the  pear  varieties  which  are  com¬ 
mercially  profitable  I  would  include  hut 
three  varieties,  named  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance  ;  Bartlett,  Bose  and  Clapp’s 
Favorite.  Seekel  is  a  high  quality  pear, 
but  it  is  too  small  in  size  to  handle  in 
large  areas.  There  are  several  new  va¬ 
rieties  or  strains  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  recently,  and  they  give  promise 
for  the  pear  grower.  Cayuga  is  a  seed- 
ling  of  Seekel,  the  fruit  of  the  same  high 
quality  and  of  the  size  of  Bartlett. 

The  commercial  grape-grower  here  in 
the  East  has  confined  his  plantings  lax-ge- 
ly  to  Concord.  Worden  is  a  higher 
quality  grape,  ripens  a  few  days  earlier, 
the  berry  is  larger,  but  it  is  more  tender 
and  does  not  stand  shipping  as  well. 
There  have  been  many  new  varieties  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  past  few  years,  but  as  far 
as  I  know,  none  can  be  suggested  to 
take  the  place,  in  the  commercial  vine¬ 
yard.  of  Concord.  Sheridan  might  fill 
the  bill  except  that  its  season  is  a  week 
later  than  Concord,  hence  in  many  vine¬ 
yards  would  not  ripen. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  in 
my  opinion,  Connecticut  apple  growers 
are  not  over-planted,  that  over-planting 
of  McIntosh  is  an  individual  problem, 
markets  for  increased  production  of 
McIntosh  will  he  developed,  plant  prom¬ 
ising  varieties  for  trial,  and  cater  to  the 
market  best  adapted  to  the  varieties 
you  are  growing.  s.  p,  hot,i,ister 
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THE  difference  between  a  poor  corn  crop  and  a  good 
one  often  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  pounds  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  This  amazing  nitrogen  fertilizer  makes 
more  corn  every  time  . . .  better  quality,  too. 

Ira  C.  Marshall,  5-time  Corn  King  of  the  World,  used 
Chilean  Nitrate  on  every  one  of  his  winning  crops.  He 
has  averaged  164.21  bushels  per  acre  on  10  acres  each  year 
for  the  last  five. 

Chilean  Nitrate  starts  working  as  soon  as  applied.  Its  life- 
giving  nitrogen  is  immediately  available.  It  will  accom¬ 
plish  wonders  on  every  crop  you  grow — grain,  fruit,  truck, 
as  well  as  corn.  The  fact  that  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine,  too,  is  important. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  natural  nitrate  fertilizer  —  not 
synthetic  —  not  artificial.  It  costs  very  little  and  pays  you 
back  many  times  over. 

FREE— A  new  Fertilizer  Rook 

Our  new  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Corn  in  the  North,”  gives  valu¬ 
able  information  about  improving  your  corn  yield.  It  is  FREE. 
Write  for  Book  No.  6,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  us  with 
your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  ivriting,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  20- J 
1830-1930 — -An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


NEW  KIND 
of  FENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  using  „ 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  make9  my 

fence  last  twice  as  long*  as  ordinary  , 
fence.  Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fencing:  | 
until  you  get  my  new  bargain  catalog,  j 
Save  >3  Your  Fence  Money 
Easy  Payments,  too 
128  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home  P 
needs  —  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  3 
Barb  Wire,  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Baby  f 
Chicks,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac* 

_ _ tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown.  \ 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.437QB. Cleveland,  Ohio 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  beeun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sals  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W*»t  30th  St..  New  York 
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Cambria  Fence 

Wliun  you  use  Cambria  Fence  to  protect  your  crops  you  can  rest 
assured  that  no  roving  animals  or  marauders  will  injure  or  de¬ 
stroy  them.  Cambria  Fence  is  a  stout,  durable  barrier;  made  of 
Bethlehem  Steel,  of  the  grade  selected  by  this  Company’s  metal¬ 
lurgists  as  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Cambria  Fence  has  many  other  uses — for  poultry  yard,  and 
orchard,  for  turning  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  for  chicks. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  Cambria  Fence.  Ask  him  to  show  you  liow 
easily  it  is  erected  using  Bethlehem  Fence  Posts. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  BetMehem.  Pa. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


toil,  while  the  lower  grades  were  down  to 
$18.50,  an  advance  of  .$1  a  ton  over  last  week. 
Demand  for  straw  was  moderate  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  no  better  than  steady.  Best  quality- 
straight  rye  straw  sold  at  $15  a  Ion.  while  oat 
and  wheat  straw  ranged  from  $12  to  $12.50  a 
ton.  J.  M.  F. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  17,  1930. 

MILK 

April  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  .$3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  .$1.78%;  2B, 
.$2.03%;  Class  3,  .$1.75. 

In  da  sses  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and 
deducted  for  that  testing  below  this  point. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  .$3.17 ; 
Class  2,  .$1.90;  Class  3,  .$1.75. 

BUTTER 

fresh  fancy ..  .$0.39  @.$0.40 


reamery, 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

at  dies  . 


.39 

38% 


.38%  @ 

.36  @ 

.32%  @ 

.31  @  .32 

.26  @  .30 


l’aeking  stock  . 

.25 

@  .26 

Renovated  . 

.20 

@  .32 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.41 

@  .42 

Extra  . . 

.40 

@  .40% 

Cd)  •;<)]/> 

Seconds  . 

.33 

@  .35 

( Vntralized  . 

.33 

@  .38 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. $0 

.25 

@$0.20 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22 

@  .23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . . 

.18 

@  .18% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  ..$0 

32 

@.$0.33 

Average  extras  . 

.29 

@  .30 

Extra  firsts  . 

-27% 

!@  -28% 

Firsts  . 

.26%  @  .27 

Pacific  Coast  whites  ... 

.30 

@  .36 

Mixed  colors  . 

.29 

Cal  .31 

( lathered  best  ........ 

.28 

@  .29 

Fair  to  good  . 

.23 

@*  .26 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .  $0.33@  $0.34 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  . 

.23(0!  .30 

Hothouse  broilers  . 

.  . 

.30  @  .45 

I  toasters  . 

.  . 

.17  (a)  .22 

Fowls  . 

.27  @  .33 

Ducks  . 

.  . 

.20  @  .22 

Turkeys,  . 

.  . 

,30@  .34 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  ..$0 

•31@$0.35 

( ’kiekens  . 

,26@  .42 

Roosters  . 

. .  .14  @  .15 

Ducks  . 

.  . 

.22  @  .26 

( 5-eese  . 

,10@  .18 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.20@)  .30 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  1 00  lbs . 

.  .11 

.50@13.00 

Bulls  . 

..  6.00@  8.25 

Cows  . 

.  .  0 

,00@  8.25 

( ’alves,  best  . 

.  .15 

.00  @15. 50 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  , . 

.  .12 

.00@13.00 

Sheep  . 

.  .  8 

.50(0)  9.50 

Lambs  . 

.  .10.00(0)10.25 

Bulls 
( 'owe 

L.  I., 


Hogs  . 10.00  @11.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . .$0.13 @$0.16 

Cood  to  choice  . 10@  .12 

('oils  .  .07  @  .09 

Lambs,  head  .  6.00@10.00 

Steers.  KM)  lbs . 21.00@23.00 

. 13.50@14.00 

. 15.50  @17.00 

POTATOES 

150  lbs . : 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  ISO  lbs.  ..... 

150  lbs . 

Canada,  150  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Florida,  bbl . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus; 

Beets,  bu. 

Cabbage,  new,  bn . 2.00@ 

Carrots,  bu . 1.50@ 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

(’elery.  doz .  1.00@  1.50 

Dandelions,  bu . 1.00@ 


12. 00  @,$4.75 

5.25@ 

5.85 

5.25(0) 

5.75 

4.25  @ 

4.75 

4.50(0) 

5.50 

4.00  @ 

4.50 

4.00  (a) 

7.50 

3.00@ 

7.50 

.75(0) 

3.50 

2.00(0 

2.75 

doz . $3.00@$7.50 

.  2.75@  3.75 


3.00 

1.75 


eggplants,  bu.  .  . 
Horseradish,  Mo., 
Jersey  bskt. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  belis.  . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 


bbl. 


2.00@ 

5.75@ 

1.00@ 

.75@ 

2,00@ 

1.00@ 

6.50@ 


Onions,  100  lbs .  1.40@ 


bu. 


Parsnips, 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Stringbeans,  bu.  . . . 
Watercress,  100  bchs. 

DRIED  BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . . . 
Lima,  Calif.  .... 
Imported  . 


1.25 

6.00 

(5.25 

1.25 

3.00 

4.00 

3.50 

7.50 
2.35 

1.50 
5.00 

3.50 
1.40 
1.00 

7.50 
.3.00 


1.25  @ 

3.50  @ 
1.00@ 

.75  @ 

.75@ 

2.50  @ 
2.00@ 

-Jobbing  Prices 

. $8.75@10.00 

.  6.50@  6.75 

. 10.00  @10.25 

.  9.75@10.00 

. 12.25  @12.75 

. 10.25  @11.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McLitosh.  bbl . $7.00@14.00 

Albemarle  .  9.50@10.00 

. .  3.50@  7.00 

.  7.00@  9.50 

.  4.50@  7.50 

qt . . . 15  @  .35 

llAY  AND  f  TRAW 

Uay,  No.  1  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 


Baldwins 
Greenings 
York  Imp. 
Strawberries, 


No.  2  .  2o.00@26.00 

No.  3  .  20,00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  20.00@25.00 

Straw  rye  .  36.00@17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  15.00@16.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.25 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  .  3 .24% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  3.00 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 55% 

Rye  . 68% 

Barley  . 74% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt  . $0.19 

Grade  R  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb.  .  . 

•  •  »  . 

.  $0.46@ 

.48 

Cheese,  best,  lb.  .  . 

....... 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  . 

...... 

.45(0) 

.50 

Gathered  . 

.40 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  ,45@ 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

....... 

.  .40  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens, 

lb.  ... 

.15(0) 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.45 

.60 

Strawberries,  qt.  . 

. . 

.  .40(0) 

.60 

■String  beans,  lb.  . 

.  ,20@ 

.30 

Green  peas,  lb.  .  .  . 

. 

.  .30(0)' 

.35 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  .Tersov 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  are  innumerable  examples  which  prove 
that  the  produce  business  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  widely  spread  industries  in  this  coun¬ 
fry.  At  present,  on  the  Philadelphia  market 
we  find  old  crops  competing  with  new  crops  of 
more  southerly  States.  For  example,  there  are 
slill  good  quantities  of  old-stock  potatoes  from 
Maine,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  States  selling 
in  competition  with  new  potatoes  from  Florida. 
There  are  also  onions  grown  during  1929  com¬ 
peting  with  the  new  crop  from  Texas  which 
has  recently  started  moving  onions  to  market, 
the  potato  market,  was  rather  irregular  during 
tlie  past  few  days.  Both  old  and  new  stock 
shared  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  market.  For 
a  few  days,  old  stock  was  considerably  stronger 
but  later  a  reaction  set  in  and  prices  tumbled. 
New  stock  was  weaker  at  the  start  of  ihe  week, 
hut  the  market  advanced  slightly  toward  the 
close.  Advices  stating  that  unfavorable  weath¬ 
er  had  damaged  the  crop  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  probably  not  exceed  that  of  last  sea¬ 
son  undoubtedly  helped  that  situation.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  ranged  from  $2.7.1  to  $3.15  a 
100-lb.  sack,  while  Pennsylvania  round  whites 
brought  $2.75  to  $3  with  sales  limited.  Florida 
double  head  barrels  sold  at  $6.50  to  $7.25,  with 
some  showing  decay  as  low  as  $5.50  to  $6. 
Sweet  potatoes  continued  in  a  firm  position. 
Good  quality  reds  and  yellows  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  %-bu.  basket.  Del¬ 
aware  and  Maryland  offerings  brought.  $1.50  to 
$2  a  bushel.  The  apple  market  was  steady  for 
good  marks.  Yorks  brought  $2.25  to  $2.~40  a 
bushel,  while  Baldwins  were  mostly  $2.  Stay- 
mans  of  good  size  and  free  from  scald  were 
quoted  at  $2.25  to  $2.75,  while  Winesaps  were 
mostly  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Strawberries  were  i  n 
heavier  supply  from  Louisiana,  and  sold  fairly 
well  at  18  to  21c  per  pint.  Asparagus  was  in 
moderate  supply,  as  the  season  in  California  is 
now  about  over.  A  wide  range  was  noted  in 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  stock  offered 
and  sales  were  hard  to  quote.  Best  green  sold 
at  $4  to  $4.50  a  crate  of  one  dozen  bunches  for 
very  large  sizes,  while  large  and  medium  sizes 
were  around  $2.75  to  $3.75.  with  a  few  at  $4.25. 
North  and  South  Carolina  offerings  sold  fairly 
well,  with  crates  of  very  large  bringing  $3.50 
to  $4.25  for  large,  $2.75  to  $3.25  for  medium, 
and  $1.50  to  $2.50  for  small.  The  demand  for 
snap  beans  was  lighter,  and  because  of  the 
liberal  receipts  from  Texas  and  Florida,  the 
market  was  weaker.  Round  stringless  sold  for 
$3.50  to  $4.25  a  hamper,  while  green  fiat  brought 
$3.50  to  $4,  and  wax  at  $3.75  to  $4  with  a  few 
at  $4.50.  Beets  and  carrots  were  firm.  The 
cabbage  market  was  rather  dull  as  hot:  weather 
limited  the  consumption  somewhat.  The  usual 
price  range  during  the  week  was  from  $2.75  to 
$3.25  a  half-barrel  hamper  for  both  domestic 
and  imported  offerings.  Nearby  greens  were  in 
liberal  supply.  Demand  was  good  for  all  but 
spinach,  which  was  of  rather  ordinary  quality 
and  sold  at  low  prices.  Lettuce  continued  dull. 
Arizona  crates  of  Iceberg  brought  $2.50  to  $3 
for  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  South  Carolina 
five-peck  hampers  of  romaine  brought  $1.50  to 
81.75.  Mushrooms  sold  fairly  well,  with  85c  to 
$1  tlie  usual  price  range  for  fancy  whites,  with 
poorer  stock  down  to  60  to  75c  a  3-lb.  basket. 
Both  old  and  new  onions  were  dull  and  weak. 
Old  stock  from  various  States  sold  at  $2  to 
$2.50  a  100  lbs.,  while  Texas  crates  of  yellow 
Bermudas  brought  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Some  South 
Carolina  peas  were  on  the  market  and  these 
sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  with  a  few  at  $2.75  to 
$3  a  bushel  hamper. 

ROULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Receipts  of  eggs  continued  liberal  throughout 
the  entire  week.  A  total  of  55,190  cases  were 
received,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  when  a  lotal  of  59,818  cases  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Demand  was  fairly  active  throughout 
the  week  as  Easter  orders  were  being  filled. 
The  Feast  of  the  Passover  also  helped  tlie  de¬ 
mand.  Fresh  extra  firsts  brought  28c,  while 
fresh  firsts  sold  ut  26  to  27e.  Fresh  seconds 
were  steady  at  25  to  20e.  The  storage  deal  was 
quite  active,  a  total  of  73,718  eases  now  being 
in  storage  compared  with  42,945  cases  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  last  season.  Storage- 
parked  extra  firsts  sold  well  and  brought  up 
to  2814c,  with  most  sales  at  2714  to  28c.  Fresh 
firsts  for  storage  were  quoted  at  27  to  2714c. 
Carefully  selected  and  candled  stocks  were  light 
and  the  market  was  stronger.  Most  sales  were 
made  at  33  to  35c,  compared  with  32  to  33c 
last  week.  Demand  from  the  Hebrew  trade  took 
most  of  these  eggs  for  their  holidays. 

Receipts  of  live  fowls  were  too  heavy  to  lie 
absorbed,  even  with  the  fairly  good  demand  on 
ihe  part  of  the  Hebrew 'trade  for  their  holidays. 
The  market  ruled  weak  except  for  fancy  fat 
birds.  Best  marks  sold  at  29  to  30c  for  heavy 
colored  birds,  while  Leghorns  were  weak  at  24 
to  26c.  Chickens  sold  fairly  well  but  supplies 
were  heavy  and  the  market  declined  lc  front  last 
week.  Fancy  Winter  chickens  brought  35  to 
37c,  while  roasting  birds  were  mostly  32  to 
34c.  Broilers  were  slightly  easier  at  34  to  35c. 
Most  offerings  of  roosters  were  .of  staggy  qual¬ 
ity  and  sold  slowly  at  24  to  25c  for  young  birds. 
Ducks  and  geese  were  steady,  with  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Hebrew  holidays. 

The  fresh-killed  poultry  market  was  firm,  ac¬ 
count  of  light  receipts,  and  a  fair  demand  for 
the  Easter  trade.  Fowls  sold  at  34  to  35c  for 
fancy,  with  ordinary  stock  down  to  29  to  31c. 
Old  roosters  were  steady  at  23  to  25c.  Receipts 
of  ducks  and  geese  were  light  and  the  market 
steady. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  in  relatively  light  supply  and  the 
market  ruled  firm  for  the  best  offerings.  Under- 
grades  were  rather  slow  but  improved  over  last 
week.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  at  $23  to  $23.50  a 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Changes  worthy  of  note  on  the  Boston  Produce 
Market  during  the  past  week  were:  Lighter  of¬ 
ferings  and  a  firmer  demand  on  apples  and 
cabbage;  weakness  on  ordinary  quality  onions, 
which  were  plentiful;  and  comparatively  heavy 
offerings  of  potatoes. 

Apples.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  $1  to  $2.  Bald¬ 
wins  best  mostly  $2  to  $2.50.  Large  extra  fan¬ 
cy,  $2.75  to  $3.  Bon  Davis,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Wash.,  extra  fancy  Staymans,  $2.25  to  $2.60 
box.  Me.  and  N.  IT.  Baldwins,  $4  to  $6;  few 
higher  bbl.  Ya.  Yorks,  unclassified,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  ord.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  best,  $2.25  to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut,  off.  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
erts.,  bclid.,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  few,  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good;  Fla.  and  S.  C..  1%-bU.  hamper.  $3.75  to 
$4.  Holland  erts.,  Danish,  fair,  mostly  $3  to 
$3.50. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.60:  few,  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif,  small  erts.,  bchd.,  $2.50  to 
$3.75.  Texas,  erts.,  S2  to  $2.50. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Fla., 
3  1  o  8  doz..  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  increasing,  demand 
fair.  Native  h.li.,  best,  $4.50  to  $0;  poorer 
lower  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  - —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  18  beads,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Mushrooms.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  N.  Y.,  $1  to  $1.35;  Pa.,  mostly  75c 
to  $1  3-lh.  bskt:. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  $1.35  to  $1.50;  few.  $1.75  std.  bn.  box; 
100-lb.  hags,  No.  1  Mass,  yellow  ord.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Mich.,  50  lbs.,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
N.  Y.,  ord.,  mostly  $1.75  to  $2.25  100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.75  to 
$2.85;  poorer  lower.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  hags,  best 
mostly  $3.15  1o  $3.25;  poorer  lower. 

Radishes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  best,  $1.75  to 
$2.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  fancy,  13  to  15c  lb.;  Calif,  40-lb. 
boxes,  fair  quality,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Texas,  90c  to  $1.10.  Ya..  75  to  90c  bn. 
bskt. 

Squash.-  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  green  Hubbard,  hulk,  $110  to 
$120  ton:  $4  to  $5  bbl. 

Tomatoes.-  -Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h..  few  sales.  35  to  43c  lb.  Fla.,  6-bskt. 
erts.,  poor.  $1  lo  $2.  Mox..  lugs,  ord..  $1.25 
to  $2. 

Turnips.-  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  NnUvo  purple  tops.  85c  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.,  50-lb.  bags  Rutabaga,  most¬ 
ly  $1.75. 

Hay. — Supplies  plentiful,  market  weak  on 
lower  grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50. 
Eastern.  $16  lo  $21.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $20 
to  $21  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm;  creamery  extras.  39c: 
first,  35  to  39i4c;  seconds,  32(4  to  34c  lb. 

Eggs.— Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras.  32c;  white  extras,  30  to  31c; 
fresh  eastern,  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held.  24  to  26c.  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19((>  to 
2()i4c.  Western  fresh,  20  to  21c. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.27  lo  $7.75.  Red  Kidney.  $10.50  lo 

$11  160-lb.  sacks. 

Wool . — Market  quiet.  Prices  slightly  firmer. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing.  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing.  31  to 

32c:  clothing,  27  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing,  32 

to  33c:  clothing,  29  to  30c:  (i  blood,  combing. 
32  to  33c;  clothing,  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing.  75  to  78c; 
clothing,  65  to  68c;  14  blood,  combing,  69  to 

72c:  clothing,  63  to  67c:  %  blood,  combing,  62 
to  65c;  clothing,  55  to  58c:  (4  blood,  combing, 
55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to  53c;  Terr  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  78c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  72  to  75c;  clothing.  65  to  68c;  % 
blood,  combing,  62  to  67c;  clothing,  57  lo  60c: 
Vi  blood,  combing,  57  lo  62c;  clothing,  52  to  55c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

TTogs. — Supply  light;  market  50  to  75c  lower; 
demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $10  to  $11. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  fully  normal: 
vealers  liberal :  market  mostly  steady  on  cows 
and  bulls;  vealers  weak  to  50c  lower;  few  good 
lulls  $8.50  to  $0:  few  prime  vealers  $12  to  $13; 
demand  fair  for  cattle,  slow  for  vealers. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $9;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $4.50  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $6.50  to  $8. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $11.50. 
Cull  and  common  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep.- — Supply  lambs  moderate,  market  50c 
to  $1  lower,  demand  very  slow:  no  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down.  $9 
to  $11;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate;  market  about 
steady  on  better  grades,  weak  on  lower  grade 
stock :  demand  fair  for  qualified  cows,  slow 
for  others;  few  selected  choice  sold  tip  to  $225. 
Choice,  head.  $185  to  $205;  good.  $145  to  $185; 
medium,  $80  to  $110:  common,  $50  to  $60. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Supplies  of  apples  are  smaller  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  firm.  Most  other  produce  holds  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese, 
lower:  new  flats,  daisies,  23c;  longhorn,  23  to 
24c;  brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss.  30c;  li  inburger, 
33c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  32c;  grade 
A,  30  to  31c;  grade  B.  2Se;  grade  C.,  26c:  neur- 
by-at-mark,  26  to  28c:  western**  t-mark,  26 
to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak:  fowls,  27 
lo  31c:  chickens,  30  to  32c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c:  ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  25  to  31c;  springers,  21 
to  29c;  broilers.  35  to  42c;  old  roosters,  20c; 
geese,  18c;  ducks,  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm:  King, 
Baldwin,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Rome  Beauty,  $3  to  $3.25;  McIntosh,  $4 
to  $4.50.  Potatoes,  firmer;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  150-lb.  sack,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  Fla., 
btil..  $5.50  to  $8.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper, 
$2.85  to  $3. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak:  pea,  cwt., 
$7;  medium,  $7.25:  marrow  white  kidney,  $10.50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2; 
100-lh.  sack,  $2.75  to  $3;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes.  S.  A..  30-11). 

box.  $3.75  to  $4;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  oranges.  Gal.,  box,  $4.50  to  $9;  Fla., 
$3.50  to  $8;  pineapples.  Culm,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4.75;  strawberries,  La.,  24-pt.  crate,  $5.50 
to  $5.75. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to 
$4;  beans,  Texas,  green,  bu.,  $6  to  $6.25; 
Limas,  $6.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cab¬ 
bage,  Fla.,  hamper,  $4  to  $4.25;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.75;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  c-rate,  $2  to  $2.25; 
celerv,  Fla.,  doz.,  70c  to  $1.15:  cucumbers,  2- 
doz.  'bskt..  $3  to  $3.75;  eggplants,  Fla.,  crate, 
$5;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $8.50;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$1,25  to  $1.33;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 


$1.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  peas,  Cal., 
hamper,  $4  to  $6:  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  rhubarb. 
5-lb.  carton,  25  to  70c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bn.,  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75;  turnips,  100-lb. 
sack.  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box. 
$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  new 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton. 
$18;  clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31.50;  standard 
‘middlings,  $32;  red-dog,  $33.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $38.50;  oilmeal,  32  per  cent, 
$48;  hominy,  $35.30;  gluten,  $35.05;  oatfeed, 
$11.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $3.75  to  $4.25;  Al¬ 
falfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsibe,  $13  to  $14;  clover. 
$13  to  $14.50.  0.  II.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $12.50(^12.75 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 1 2.25(h)!  2.75 

800  lip,  medium  . 10.50(1812.50 

Common  .  9.00*810.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  goodfy . 11.00*812.06 

Common  and  medium  .  7. 50011. 06 

Cows,  good  . . .  8.00*8  9.00 

Common  and  medium  . . C. .  6.50*8  8.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00*8  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good  beef  .  8.75*8  9.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00*8  8.75 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  lo  choice..  9.00*8.12.50 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00*8  9.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice.  .12.00*813.50 

Medium  . 16.00*812.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@10.00 

HOGS 

llvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  mod.  to  oil .  .$9.75*810.65 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  oh ..  10.35*811.00 
Ut.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  oh. ...  10.85*811 .00 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch _ 10.25*811.00 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.75*810.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  9.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  S4  down,  good  10  choice. .  .$9. 00@$9.50 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice .  .8.75*8  9.50 

92  down,  medium  .  8.25@  9.00 

82  to  100,  med.  to  choice .  7.50*8  9.25 

All  wts,  common  .  7.00*8  8.25 

Spring  lambs,  good  to  choice . 14.00*816.00 

Ylg.  weth,  110  down,  med.  to  eh...  6.00*8  7.25 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  4.00*8  5.75 

120  to  150,  mod.  to  ch .  3.50@  5.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  2.00@  4.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  libls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  2(4 -in.,  $4.75  to  $5; 

unclassified,  2(4-in.  Baldwins,  $4.50;  2(4 -in., 

$4;  bn.  bskt,.,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  No.  1,  2 (4-in.  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Russets,  $2  to  $2.15;  2 (4 -in.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  unclassified,  2(4-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to 
$1.90;  2(4 -in.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  cabbage,  S.  C., 
100-lb.  erts.,  $5.75;  carrots.  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
$1.10  to  $1.15;  cucumbers,  Ohio  ship  bskts.  No. 
1,  $2  to  $2.25;  kale,  Va.,  bu.  bskt..  best.  $1  : 
poorer,  low  as  75c;  lettuce,  Ohio  h.h.,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  mushrooms,  l’a.,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1;  poorer,  low  as  75c;  potatoes,  old 
stock,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Maine,  150-lb.  sacks,  Cob¬ 
blers,  $4  to  $4.15:  120-lb.  sacks,  Or.  Mis..  $3.00 
lo  $3.75;  new  stock,  Fla.,  bids.  Spaulding  Rose. 
No.  1,  $7  to  $7.50;  poorer,  low  as  $6.50;  No.  2, 
$4  to  $4.25;  poorer,  $3.50;  bu.  erts.,  Bliss  Tri¬ 
umphs,  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.50;  No.  2,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
bu.  hprs.,  Spaulding  Rose,  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Texas,  100-lb.  sacks,  Bliss  Triumphs,  No.  1. 
$4.50  to  $5;  sweet  potatoes,  Del.,  bu.  erts., 
$2.65  to  $2.75:  bu.  hprs.,  $2.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.— Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  25 
lo  25(4c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  26  to  26 (4 c ; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  26(4  to  27c;  browns, 
26(4  to  27c;  ducks,  35  lo  40c. 

Poultry.  — ■  Live,  heavy  hens,  lb.,  29  to  30c; 
med.,  29  to  30c;  Leghorns,  25c;  broilers,  38 
to  45c;  Leghorns,  35  to  37c;  old  roosters,  16c: 
stags.  16c;  ducks,  28c;  geese,  16c;  turkeys,  24 
to  36c  lh.;  common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  42e;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  30c;  small  eggs,  doz.. 
26c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40e;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk.- — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  but¬ 
termilk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  Ihe  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lh.,  5c;  citron, 
each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5e;  red,  head,  4c;  new, 
lh..  8c;  new  carrots,  hob.,  7c;  celery,  bell.,  5c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lh.,  8c;  horseradish, 
(4  pt.,  15c;  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek,  boh.,  5e;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.40;  green, 
hell.,  5c;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  potatoes,  pk.t 
40c;  new  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c; 
parsley,  bell.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 
lull.,  5c;  salsify,  bcli.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts., 
25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  8c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb..  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
38c;  light,  lh.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese, 
lh.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lh.,  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lh.,  40c;  headcheese,  lh.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lh..  30c;  shoulder  roast,  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lh.,  30c;  pork 
steak,  lh.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lh.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c:  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  25c:  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300; 
choice,  grades,  $150  to  $200;  good  to  medium, 
$90  to  $125;  common,  $75  to  $85;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  good,  $14  to  $16;  common,  $10  to  $12; 
veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $18  lo  $20:  good 
lo  common,  $14  to  $16;  pork,  light  and  medium, 
$12  to  $14:  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lh.,  30  to  32c; 
roasting  chickens,  lh.,  36  to  38c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  28  to  30c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  de¬ 
livered.  $2  to  $2.25. 

Retail.- — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s 
delivery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  43  to  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  38  to  40c; 

cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  part  skim, 

lb.,  28  to  31c;  cottage,  lb.,  12(4  to  15c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  35  to  38c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb., 
43  to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 

ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  capons,  lb.,  60  lo  65c; 

apples,  fancy,  eating,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  cooking, 
lb.,  7  to  8c;  potatoes,  old  crop,  pk.,  38  to  42e; 
new,  southern,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  asparagus,  bch., 
40e;  radishes,  bch.,  5  to  Cc;  celery,  bell.,  15 
to  18c;  lettuce,  head,  8  to  10c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  45  to 
50c.  F.  A.  0. 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

The  time  to  go  into  any  enterprise  is 
when  the  other  fellow  is  going  out_  al¬ 
though  it  takes  individual  courage  of  an 
unusual  order  to  do  so.  I  say  unusual 
because  most  of  us  tend  to  follow  the 
crowd  as  a  matter  of  course  to  our  later 
sorrow.  All  of  this  is  to  introduce  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  time  to  set  peach 
trees  if  you  are  in  a  locality  where 
peaches  will  grow  and  fruit  well.  I  base 
that  upon  facts  which  come  to  me  from 
various  places  and  through  various  chan¬ 
nels.  I  talked  recently  with  a  man  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
southern  peach  belts.  He  said  that  the 
southern  growers  were  hard  hit,  and 
either  grubbing  out  or  cutting  down  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  peach  trees.  Place  this 
on  top  of  the  fact  that  northern  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  hit  by  freezes,  so  that  little 
or  no  crop  is  in  prospect,  and  you  have 
sufficient  reason  to  set  out  a  peach  or¬ 
chard. 

When  we  have  a  big  peach  crop,  others 
set  out  orchards  and  growers  extend  their 
holdings  but,  when  we  have  a  freeze,  nur¬ 
sery  orders  are  cancelled  and  old  orchards 
pulled.  It  will  not  be  too  late  if  you  are 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  as  peach 
frees  may  be  set  any  time  during  May 
or  June  if  care  is  taken  to  puddle  the 
roots  before  setting.  By  “puddle’"  I  mean, 
mix  a  tub  or  barrel  partly  full  of  thin 
mud.  very  thin,  composed  of  earth  and 
water  well  stirred.  Place  the  bundle  of 
trees  in  this  mixture,  and  remove  not 
over  four  at  a  time  after  the  holes  have 
been  dug.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
the  roots  quickly  dry  after  the  trees  have 
been  laid  in  the  holes,  and  it  takes  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  set.  four  trees  properly.  Time 
spent  in  setting  will  be  time  saved  later, 
as  there  will  be  fewer  trees  to  replant. 

The  practice  here  is  to  lay  out  the 
ground  in  squares  of  1(1x16  ft.  and  set  a 
tree  at  each  corner,  thus  making  the 
rows  10  ft.  apart  each  way.  I  always 
carry  pruning  shears  with  me,  and  trim 
every  root  which  has  been  bruised,  as  a 
clean  cut  will  quickly  heal  and  begin  to 
throw  out  feeder  rootlets,  while  a  bruise 
will  begin  to  decay.  Never  place  manure 
in  the  holes  either  before  or  after  setting 
as  it  means  dead  trees  every  time.  I  lay 
out  the  ground  by  measuring,  and  then 
mark  the  rows  by  dragging  a  chain  along 
the  row ;  with  a  16-ft.  pole,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  measure  along  the  row  and 
place  a  stake  where  the  hole  is  to  be 
dug.  Then  I  throw  the  top  soil  to  one 
side  and  the  bottom  soil  to  the  other  side, 
digging  not  over  eight  holes  at  a  time 
to  avoid  drying  out  of  the  soil.  Drop 
four  puddled  trees  along  the  row.  hold 
the  tree  with  one  hand,  shovel  in  the  top 
soil  around  the  roots,  being  sure  there  are 
no  air  spaces  left.  Firm  by  tramping 
down  the  soil  thoroughly,  shovel  in  the 
other  soil  so  that  a  small  mound  is  around 
the  tree,  and  again  firm  the  soil.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  setting.  Afterwards, 
it  is  good  practice  to  throw  strawy  ma¬ 
nure  around  the  tree  as  a  mulch,  but  not 
against  the  tree  itself. 

Now  comes  another  very  important 
operation.  As  the  trees  are  dug  or  plowed 
out  of  the  nursery  row.  many  roots  are 
either  cut  off  entirely  or  bruised,  so  that 
they  must  be  pruned.  This  disturbs  the 
balance  between  roots  and  top,  so  that 
there  is  too  much  top.  My  last  job  is  to 
go  over  every  tree  with  the  pruning 
shears  and  cut  off  every  side  branch  and 
the  complete  top,  so  that  the  tree  is  now 
only  a  bare  stub.  It  may  be  left  from  IS 
in.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  according  as  you 
wish  to  head  your  trees  low  or  high. 
Low-lieaded  trees  have  the  advantage  of 
bearing  their  fruits  so  that  about  all 
may  be  picked  from  the  ground,  and  this 
is  a  big  saving  in  labor  expense  at  pick¬ 
ing  time,  besides  saving  much  time,  as  a 
man  can  pick  twice  as  much  fruit  from 
the  ground  as  from  a  step-ladder.  Low 
heading  has  the  disadvantage  of  having 
the  scaffold  limbs  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  a  team  or  horse  cannot  get  close  to 
the  tree.  Thus  extension  disks  or  drags 
must  be  used  in  cultivating,  and  much 
hand  hoeing  is  necessary  as  a  plow  can¬ 
not  be  run  close  to  the  tree.  It  is  the 
custom  to  plow  the  middles  with  a  two- 
liorse  plow  or  tractor  gang,  and  finish 
with  a  one-horse  plow  which  may  be  so 
set  as  to  run  fairly  close  under  the  tree. 
High-heading  results  in  a  tree  with  limbs 
high  enough  from  the  ground  so  that  a 
team  may  be  driven  quite  close  to  the 
tree  and  a  one-horse  plow  finish  the  job 
with  little  left  to  hand-hoe.  Its  special 
disadvantage  comes  in  picking  time  when 
much  of  the  fruit  must  be  picked  from  a 
step-ladder.  With  a  full  crop,  the  limbs 
beud  down  so  far  that  much  may  be 
picked  from  the  ground.  Low-headed 
trees  are  easier  to  spray  and  easier  to 
prune  while  liigh-lieaded  trees  obviously 
need  higher  spraying  and  more  step-lad¬ 
der  work  in  pruning.  Strangely  enough, 
the  practice  here  is  to  head  all  peach  trees 
high,  while  across  the  river  they  are  about 
all  headed  low.  I  never  could  understand 
this  except  it  is  through  the  power  of 
example. 

We  are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  followed  the  wrong  practice  in 
pruning,  as  we  have  consistently  topped 
our  trees  back  severely  in  time  of  Win¬ 
ter  freezes  reasoning  there  would  be  no 
crop  anyway,  so  a  good  time  to  prune 
severely  by  topping  all  high  limbs.  Ob¬ 
servation  carried  on  in  orchards  where 
for  some  reason  the  grower  failed  to 
prune  by  topping  has  resulted  in  showing 
that  the  fruit  buds  which  escaped  the 
freeze  are  invariably  borne  upon  the  top 
limbs,  the  higher  the  better,  so  that  we 
were  actually  cutting  away  the  small 
crop  left  by  the  freeze.  Only  a  few  have 


awakened  to  that  fact,  but  those  few 
have  prospered  by  not  topping  in  time  of 
frozen  buds.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  peaches  are  borne  upon  the  current 
season's  growth  or  rather  upon  the  twigs 
which  grew  out  during  the  previous  Sum¬ 
mer  and  never  upon  permanent  fruit 
spurs,  as  apples  and  pears,  so  that  when 
twig  growth  is  slowed  up  the  crop  van¬ 
ishes,  or  is  poor,  while  healthy  and  pro¬ 
fuse  twig  growth  means  a  big  crop  the 
next  year.  Potash  and  acid  phosphate  have 
not  shown  an  appreciable  difference  in 
promoting  twig  growth,  but  either  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  applied 
in  early  Spring  at  the  rate  of  not  over 
a  pound  to  the  tree,  scattered  under  the 
outer  branches,  has  resulted  in  remark¬ 
ably  stimulated  growth  but  also  resulted 
in  slowing  up  the  ripening  period  from 
a  week  to  ten  days,  and  with  less  color 
on  the  fruits.  On  the  whole,  I  find  barn¬ 
yard  manure  about  as  good  as  anything 
for  peaches  as  too  much  fertilizer  tends 
to  overstimulate  the  tree  and  results  in 
much  leaf  but  not  much  fruit  setting. 
Dense  foliage  too  is  apt  to  favor  the 
development  of  bacterial  spot  which  ruins 
the  fruit  for  market. 

We  depend  entirely  upon  lime-sulphur 
solution  in  six  gallons  to  50  of  water 
for  dormant  spray  to  control  curl  leaf, 
and  upon  straight  Bordeaux  mixture 
plus  one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  for 
Summer  spray  to  control  brown  rot  and 
bacterial  spot  plus  such  worms  as  the 
moths  bring  us  every  year.  Of  late  years 


the  plum  curculio  has  become  a  serious 
pest,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  visited 
by  the  Oriental  peach  moth.  It  is  very 
near  and  doubtless  will  be  with  us  soon. 
San  Jose  scale  has  been  serious,  but  we 
seem  to  have  overcome  that  so  that  it  no 
longer  is  a  menace.  Our  greatest  trou¬ 
ble  is  little  peach,  a  disease  of  mystery 
as  no  one  knows  what  causes  it  or  how  to 
combat  it  without  cutting  down  the  tree. 
Peach  yellows  was  serious  at  one  time, 
and  we  still  have  it  with  us  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  not  bad  enough  to  cause  any 
scare.  It,  too,  is  a  disease  of  mystery 
with  no  one  knowing  how  to  prevent  or 
cure  it. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  paraffin 
treatment  of  nursery  stock  before  plant¬ 
ing.  By  following  that  method,  peach 
trees  may  be  set  as  late  as  July  1  with 
good  assurance  of  living.  I  shall  try  it 
this  year  as  it  is  plausible  enough  and 
founded  upon  excellent  grounds. 

In  writing  this  I  have  been  "careful  to 
give  only  the  actual  practices  of  my¬ 
self,  plus  observation  among  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  as  multiple  thousands  of  peach 
trees  are  all  around  me,  and  I  raise 
peaches  myself  and  help  others  in  set¬ 
ting  orchards  and  picking  fruit.  I  have 
been  orchard  inspector  for  my  township, 
which  gave  me  opportunity  for  observa¬ 
tion.  I  close  as  I  began  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  this  is  the  time  to  set  peaches 
as  the  other  fellow  is  going  out  and  this 
is  the  time  to  go  in.  Elberta,  South 
Haven,  Hale — there  you  have  a  real  mar¬ 


ket  combination  hard  to  beat  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  I..  B.  UEBER. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Home-grown  Cyclamens 

I  have  had  good  success  raising 
Cyclamens  from  seed  under  ordinary 
living-room  conditions.  They  make  the 
most  satisfactory  house  plants.  The 
blossom  is  odd  and  waxlike,  all  the 
varieties  finely  colored,  and  the  foliage 
is  also  pretty.  The  sea.son  of  bloom  is 
long.  I  planted  a  package  of  mixed  seed 
in  May,  following  directions  on  the  pack¬ 
age.  Mine  took  eight  weeks  to  germinate 
instead  of  four  as  directions  said,  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  conditions.  In  the  Fall 
each  plant  had  a  small  bulb.  I  trans¬ 
planted  as  necesary  and  in  August  the 
next  year  the  plants  bloomed  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  next  March,  some  having 
12  blossoms  at  once.  I  then  let  the  plants 
rest,  when  it  was  warm  enough  putting 
them  outdoors  in  the  pot  in  a  shady 
place.  In  September  I  put  in  new  soil 
and  brought  the  plants  indoors.  One 
blossomed  in  November  and  now  (the 
last  of  March)  has  five  blossoms,  then 
the  season  will  again  be  over.  Prices  of 
mixed  seed  vary  from  25  cents  to  50 
cents  and  about  10  .seeds  in  a  package, 
but  the  plants  are  worth  the  time  and 
expense  as  they  cost  from  $3  to  $5  at 
the  florist’s.  E.  E.  p. 

Water  Village,  N.  II. 


Ip*  CASE -OS  BORNE 

MOWER 


THE  CASE-OSBORNE  mower 
—  popular  with  farmers  for 
many  generations — has  the  steady 
power  and  drive  to  slash  right 
through  the  toughest  going  and 
keep  it  up  indefinitely. 

The  secret  of  this  unusual  abil¬ 
ity  is  the  internal  gear  type  of 
drive  which  insures  steadier, 
more  positive  power  because  at 
least  two  and  one-half  teeth  on 
the  counter  shaft  pinion  are  in 
mesh  with  the  drive  gear  all  the 
time.  This  is  impossible  with  an 
external  gear. 

The  all-important  cutting  parts 


of  the  Case-  Mower  are  extra- 
strongly  built  and  well  lubricated 
to  work  freely  and  smoothly.  A 
simple  device  permits  perfect 
alignment  of  the  cutter  bar.  You 
get  greatly  reduced  friction — 
and  therefore  exceptionally  light 
draft — plus  trouble-free  opera¬ 
tion  over  an  amazingly  long 
stretch  of  years. 

If  you  want  a  mower  you  can 
absolutely  depend  on,  get  a  Case- 
Osborne.  The  Case  dealer  near 
you  will  show  it  to  you  or  if  more 
convenient,  write  direct  to  the 
Case  factory. 


J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept.  218-D,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


CASE-OSBORNE  Sulky  Rake  pulls 
easily  and  does  an  exceptionally 
clean  job.  Ruggedly  built.  Adjust¬ 
able  teeth. 


CASE  Cylinder  Hay  Loader  gets 
the  hay  without  the  dirt.  Saves 
time  and  labor.  Use  it  with  Case 
Side  Delivery  Rake. 


NOTICE  incline  of  reel 
from  front  to  rear  on  this  Case 
Side  Delivery  Rake,  an  important 
feature. 


QUALITY  MACHINES  for  PROFITABLE  FARMING 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  AVe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tiie  advertising  of 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WILLIAM  J.  COOPER,  United  States  Com  mi  s- 
missioner  of  Education,  told  a  convention  of 
educators  in  New  York  City  last  Aveck  that  the  sole 
hope  of  preserving  a  democratic  government  de¬ 
pended  oil  the  creation  of  a  “leisure  class'’  composed 
of  teachers  with  the  inclination  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  government.  Democracy,  under 
present  conditions,  he  said,  was  government  by 
mediocrity.  He  predicted  that  by  the  year  2000,  the 
teaching  profession  will  serve  as  social  engineers  to 
solve  the  problems  of  democracy.  That  our  form  of 
government  should  endure  Ave  must  have,  he  said, 
a  leisure  class  like  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain 
which  had  made  progress  against  tremendous  oppo¬ 
sition  in  Africa  and  India. 

One  hesitates  to  admit  himself  out  of  step  with 
such  a  high  educational  authority,  and  yet  it  is 
hard  to  reconcile  our  conceptions  of  democracy 
Avith  this  proposed  domination  by  leisure  class 
aristocracy.  The  principles  of  democracy  produce 
no  perils.  Even  Avith  its  present  handicaps  democ¬ 
racy  has  produced  the  grandest  and  best  govern¬ 
ment  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  problems  of 
democracy  are  created  by  the  selfishness  and  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  leisure  and  governing  classes,  both  edu¬ 
cated  and  ignorant,  who  form  minority  groups  and 
work  themselves  into  places  of  position  and  poAver. 
Democracy  by  a  class  is  a  contradiction.  Volumes 
might  be  written  on  this  subject  but  one  answer 
covers  all.  Tbe  essence  of  democracy  is  an  equal 
voice  in  tbe  government  by  every  citizen,  and  Avlien, 
if  ever,  our  government  is  dominated  by  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  leisure  class,  democracy  will  bave  no  perils 
and  no  problems.  It  will  be  dead. 

* 

THE  return  of  tbe  turkey  to  eastern  farms  is  very 
welcome.  There  is  still  plenty  of  trouble  in 
spots,  but  every  year  reports  shoAv  a  widening  of 
the  turkey  area  and  a  feeling  of  encouragement 
rather  than  tbe  disheartening  thought  of  former 
years,  when  the  flocks  were  say  opt  from  farm  after 
farm  and  tbe  turkey  actually  became  extinct  in 
many  localities.  Whether  because  of  increased  im¬ 
munity  or  solely  from  ncAv  sanitation  ideas  in  this 
business,  the  “noble  bird”  is  certainly  coming  back, 
and  the  gobbler’s  gobble  and  tin-  hen’s  plaintive  note 
are  sAveet  music  on  our  farms  again. 

* 

THAT  “breathing  Avell”  recently  described  seems  ' 
to  have  interested  a  good  many  readers,  and 
some  of  them  are  telling  us  about  other  natural 
phenomena — for  instance,  an  ice  mine  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  is  new  to  us.  Many  of  us  hardly  rea¬ 
lize  hoAv  interesting  some  local  feature  of  earth  or 
its  vegetation  may  be  until  it  is  pointed  out  by  a 
well-informed  stranger.  One  of  our  friends  recol¬ 
lected  certain  great  rocks  on  the  farm  of  bis  boy¬ 
hood  in  Northern  Ncav  York  which  always  interested 
him  because  they  were  “somehow  different,”  but  it 
was  not  until  be  reached  manhood  that  he  learned  a 
great  English  scientist  had  visited  those  rocks  to 
verify  an  important  theory  in  geology.  Soil,  rocks 
and  vegetation  are  all  familiar  to  country  dwellers 
—how  much  life  may  be  enriched  by  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  ! 

* 

AT  AN  up-State  county  fair  last  Fall,  a  dozen 
farm  boys  at  the  ringside  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Avork  of  the  livestock  judge.  He  was 
awarding  the  prizes  in  a  ring  of  yearling  heifers  of 
one  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Some  of  the  boys  were  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  younger  dairy  heifers  in  the  4-H  club 
class,  later  to  be  shown.  By  observing  tbe  judge 


at  work,  and  by  comparing  tbe  prize  winners  with 
one  another  after  the  ribbons  were  tied,  tbe  boys 
were  forming  judgments  of  their  oavh  in  regard  to 
type,  individuality,  quality  and  condition.  They 
were  receiving  primary  training  in  judging,  accord¬ 
ing  to  show-yard  standards,  and  forming  mental 
pictures  of  good  animals  that  will  remain  with  them. 
An  essential  to  good  work  in  breeding  livestock  is 
the  ability  to  pick  out  tbe  best,  for  production  and 
reproduction,  in  a  class,  herd  or  flock.  The  boys 
at  tbe  local  fair  were  beginning  to  develop  this 
ability  in  themselves.  Many  a  boy  at  a  show  of 
livestock  has  caught  a  vision  and  received  an  in¬ 
spiration  that  in  later  years  flowered  into  an  ideal 
by  which  lie  worked  as  a  livestock  improver.  But 
the  boy  of  today  who  engages  in  this  work  tomorrow 
will  be  a  more  critical  judge  of  livestock  than  bis 
father  or  grandfather.  In  selecting  and  mating  ani¬ 
mals,  be  will  go  beyond  the  slew  yard  to  tbe  milk 
scales,  tbe  meat  block  and  the  trap-nest.  He  knows 
that  he  must  do  so  in  order  to  improve  liis  herd  or 
flock  from  a  utility  standpoint. 

* 

HE  Public  Health  Service  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  purposes  to  spend  $500,000  during 
tbe  next  feAV  months  in  an  intensive  rat-killing  cam¬ 
paign.  This  is  for  tbe  purpose  of  stamping  out  the 
danger  of  bubonic  plague,  which  is  endemic  in  Ar¬ 
gentine  ports.  One  of  our  friends  who  was  visiting 
our  Pacific  dependencies  some  years  ago  remarked 
that  we  could  not  realize  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
sight  of  a  rat  until  Ave  had  lived  in  some  region 
shadowed  by  the  spectre  of  bubonic  plague.  We  do 
not  bave  the  same  reason  for  fear  here  in  the  North 
but  even  here  the  rat  is  dirty,  dangerous  and  waste¬ 
ful,  and  every  farm  should  endeavor  to  keep  such- 
vermin  under  control.  The  rat  carries  a  number 
of  parasites  dangerous  to  both  human  beings  and 
domestic  animals,  and  tbe  waste  it  causes  can  oidy 
lie  computed  in  millions.  Constant  vigilance  in  its 
control  will  pay ;  best  results  are  obtained  where 
the  whole  community  unites  in  the  campaign.  The 
Federal  government  Avill  give  help  and  information 
through  its  Office  of  Rodent  Control  at  Amherst, 
Mass. 

* 

FOR  several  years  experiments  in  freezing  tender 
fruits  for  preservation,  instead  of  canning  or 
drying,  bave  been  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
country.  Best  results  thus  far  bave  been  bad  with 
strawberries,  raspberries,  Loganberries,  and  sour 
cherries.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  this  froz¬ 
en-pack  method  might  practically  supplant  other 
processes  of  preservation,  but  there  is  more  doubt 
uoav  about  this,  as  tbe  behavior  of  some  of  these 
products  is  not  uniformly  satisfactory.  Some  tests 
bave  been  made  with  freezing  vegetables,  but  noth¬ 
ing  dependable  as  to  their  safety  has  been  learned, 
and  there  seems  doubt  about  their  ever  being  suit¬ 
able  for  food  when  handled  in  this  Avay.  One  point 
evident  from  all  of  these  tests  is  that  canning  is  not 
going  into  the  discard,  so  far  as  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  preservation  is  concerned. 

* 

ANCASTER  Co.,  Pa.,  lias  long  been  famed  for 
the  quality  of  its  520,000  acres  of  farm  land 
and  tbe  consequent  value  of  its  products.  Tbe  prin¬ 
cipal  field  crops  last  year  totaled  $22,150,000;  milk, 
eggs,  avooI  and  honey,  $10,277,160,  and  the  livestock 
on  January  1  was  valued  at  $12,238,400.  In  items 
of  crop  value  tobacco  came  first,  $8,008,060.  Corn, 
with  91,000  acres,  Avas  worth  $4,972,330.  Potatoes 
came  next,  13,240  acres,  $3,011,040 ;  Winter  wheat, 
105,400  acres,  $2,847,180.  In  value  of  product  per 
acre,  potatoes  brought  most,  $227.42.  Tobacco  was 
nearly  as  much,  $221.40;  corn,  $54.64;  Winter 
wheat,  $27.01. 

* 

E  IS  a  good  neighbor.  That  is  about  as  high 
commendation  as  can  be  given  to  any  man 
in  a  country  community.  Tbe  isolation  of  farm  life 
lias  largely  disappeared,  with  the  coining  of  tele¬ 
phones,  radio  and  tbe  automobile,  but  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  readiness  to  help,  of  those  who  live  near 
us  on  country  roads,  is  no  less  appreciated.  Doing- 
occasional  errands  for  one  another,  looking  over  the 
fields  and  crops,  and  tbe  many  other  occurrences 
in  the  year’s  round  of  farm  life,  bring  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  being  among  one’s  friends.  There  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  disagreements  betAveen 
adjoining  land-owners,  about  line  fences,  drainage, 
etc.  These  may  lead  to  lawsuits,  with  expense  and 
enmity,  but  the  following  note  from  a  reader  shows 
that  farmers  liaATe  a  sensible  way  of  adjusting  such 
differences : 

My  neighbor  and  I  have  agreed  on  that  matter  about 
which  I  Avrote  you. 


April  2G,  1930 

This  was  a  case  that  might  easily  have  caused 
permanent  estrangement,  but  better  judgment  pre¬ 
vailed. 

* 

THE  click  and  hum  of  the  tractor  is  uoav  heard 
on  many  farms  in  tbe  East  where  Spring  plow¬ 
ing  is  in  progress.  Farmers  Avho  formerly  held  the 
plow  handles  behind  tbe  farm  team  through  tbe  long- 
forenoon,  and  smiled  at  the  pricking  up  of  the 
horses’  ears  when  the  dinner  liorn  sounded,  are  now 
riding  on  the  machine  and  saying  “Avlioa”  and  “get 
up”  with  levers,  while  tbe  plows  turn  tAvo  furrows 
instead  of  one.  Yet  the  all-machine  farm  in  tbe 
East  is  not  in  sight,  except  perhaps  uoav  and  then 
one.  The  horse  is  too  “handy  to  have  around”  to 
be  dropped  entirely.  The  result  is  more  likely  to 
be  an  easing  up  on  the  horses  remaining,  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  the  harder  work  more  efficiently. 

* 

UR  monthly  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department  ap¬ 
peal's  this  week.  Most  of  us  grown-ups  as  well 
Avill  find  something  of  interest  on  these  pages,  in 
the  drawings  or  nature  notes  or  diary  or  verses 
that  ring  with  the  joy  of  youth  and  friendship  and 
hope.  “Crossing  the  Log,”  “Nice  Horsey,”  “The 
Crow’s  Nest,”  and  a  multitude  of  other  thoughts 
through  these  pages,  are  worth  picking  out,  even 
though  we  have  got  beyond  our  “teens.” 

SOMETIMES,  because  of  absence  or  illness,  it  is 
not  possible  to  prune  grapevines  at  the  time 
ordinarily  preferred  —  February  or  March  —  and 
many  fear  to  do  the  work  later  lest  the  vines 
“bleed  to  death.”  Probably  this  fear  is  exaggerated. 
The  vines  do  bleed  considerably  when  cut  after  late 
growth  starts,  hut  Ave  have  many  times  seen  very 
late  pruning  done  without  any  apparent  loss  in  vigor 
of  the  vine.  If  a  vine  has  been  neglected  until 
growth  starts,  Ave  should  consider  it  better  to  prune 
some  than  let  all  of  the  old  wood  remain. 

❖ 

They  think  we  are  only  timber  for  consolidation. 

HIS  is  the  frank  way  in  which  a  reader  sizes 
up  the  situation  in  a  locality  where  the  school 
consolidation  bee  is  buzzing.  As  in  other  places, 
these  people  were  assured  at  first  that  nothing  in 
this  line  would  he  done  without  the  consent  of  those 
to  he  affected.  Then,  like  the  quick  coming  up  of 
a  thunder  shoAv er,  the  consolidation  storm  breaks, 
and  these  outlying  districts  find  that  they  have  noth¬ 
ing-  to  say  about,  their  oavu  schools.  Let  no  one  be 
deceived  as  to  the  fact  that  school  consolidation  can 
he  forced.  As  the  laAv  uoav  stands  the  authorities 
have  plenary  power  to  do  as  they  will  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  despite  protests. 


Brevities 

Apple  buds  look  promising  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Drought  and  fly  have  been  troubling  Winter  wheat 
in  parts  of  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  belt. 

Dandelions  and  scurvy  grass  boiled  with  ham  or 
pork  go  Avell  for  dinner  these  Spring  days. 

The  yellow  SAveet  corns,  against  which  there  was 
prejudice  at  first,  have  found  permanent  places  in  cans 
anil  for  sale  as  green  ears. 

In  the  four  months  ending  Avith  March,  fertilizer 
sales  totaling  3,653,983  tons  were  reported  in  this 
country. 

These  April  showers  are  line  for  the  neAvly  set  straw¬ 
berries.  A  week  of  sunshine  and  wind  often  dries  up 
10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  setting. 

Rats  around  the  henhouse — clean  traps,  in  boxes  or 
under  baskets,  handled  Avith  clean  canvas  gloves,  will 
hoi]),  where  fumigation  and  other  treatment  is  not 
practical. 

The  province  of  Madras,  India,  has  this  year  2,467,- 
000  acres  in  cotton,  expected  to  yield,  about  200,000,000 
lbs.  This  province  produces  about  one-tenth  of  tho 
Avhole  cotton  crop  of  India. 

Rural  Life  Sunday  is  to  be  celebrated  May  25.  In¬ 
formation  regarding  suitable  material  for  church  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  obtained  from  the  Home  Missions  Coun¬ 
cil,  105  East  22d  St:.,  Ncav  York  City. 

In  a  campaign  against  the  prairie  dog,  over  1,800 
lbs.  of  poisoned  grain  liaA'e  been  distributed  to  farms 
and  ranches  in  El  Paso  Co.,  Colo.  One  ranch,  the 
Mary  Helen,  purchased  1,500  lbs.  of  poisoned  grain 
through  the  Denver  office  of  the  United  States  Biolo¬ 
gical  Survey. 

Early  in  Spring,  while  the  ground  is  soft,  is- the  time 
to  clear  out  quacky  spots  in  the  garden  or  field.  Where 
loosened  Avitli  spading  fork,  the  roots  will  all  come  out. 
If  left  until  plowing  time  they  Avill  he  spread.  This, 
of  course,  applies  only  to  those  spots  a  yard  or  tAvo 
square  often  found. 

A  number  of  potato  groAvers  in  the  Divide  section 
of  Colorado  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
constructing  a  community  potato  cellar  near  the  rail¬ 
road  line  to  permit  the  shipment  of  potatoes  during  the 
Winter  months  when  Aveather  and  road  conditions  are 
too  bad  to  permit  long  hauling. 
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The  London  Conference 

# 

HE  Naval  Anns  Conference  which  has  been  in 
session  in  London  for  several  months  has  about 
concluded  its  work.  It  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States,  England,  Japan,  France  and 
Italy.  The  purpose  was  to  make  a  five-power  agree¬ 
ment  to  stop  the  rivalry  of  these  powers  in  trying 
to  outdo  one  another  in  the  size  of  their  navies,  and 
to  make  a  saving,  through  mutual  understandings 
and  agreements,  by  limiting  battleships  and  other 
naval  equipment,  and  by  encouraging  the  growing 
world  sentiment  against  the  resort  to  war  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

The  original  aim  was  a  five-power  agreement  be¬ 
tween  all  the  powers  represented.  Differences  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Italy  in  adjusting  naval  parity 
between  themselves,  resulted  in  the  necessity  of 
further  discussion  and  adjustments  between  these 
two  nations,  but  the  other  nations  have  come  to  a 
three-power  agreement,  leaving  the  way  open  for 
France  and  Italy  to  come  in  later. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  details  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  reached  by  the  three  powers.  Few  laymen 
would  understand  the  technical  explanations.  It  is 
enough  that  the  three  naval  powers  have  agreed 
among  themselves  to  reduce  their  fighting  ships  and 
naval  expense  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  each  and 
all  of  them.  The  United  States  and  England  will 
each  scrap  two  battleships,  and  Japan  one.  They 
agree  to  build  no  capital  ships  up  to  1936,  but  will 
reduce  their  capital  ship  strength  from  relatively 
20-15-10  down  to  15-15-9  in  1931. 

Besides  the  five  powers  have  agreed  to  extend  the 
battleship  holiday  previously  adopted  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  1936,  thus  renouncing  the  right  to  lay  down 
26  capital  ships  allowed  by  the  Washington  treaty, 
which  would  cost  substantially  $1,000,000,000.  In 
addition  all  of  the  five  powers  have  agreed  on  rules 
to  do  away  with  some  of  the  horrors  of  submarine 
warfare. 

It  is  natural  that  those  concerned  would  be  opti¬ 
mistic  of  the  results  of  their  own  efforts,  and  make 
liberal  estimates  of  the  financial  savings.  The  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  world  in  dollars  and  cents  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  $2,500,000,000.  For  the  members  of 
the  three-power  agreements  the  estimated  saving 
is  $300,000,000.  This  does  not  seem  like  an  unlikely 
possibility,  if  the  three  people  and  governments  of 
the  three  powers  maintain  the  spirit  and  further  the 
purpose  of  the  conference. 

To  our  mind  the  greatest  asset  to  be  credited  to 
the  conference  is  its  moral  effect,  not  only  on  the 
powers  themselves,  but  on  the  whole  world.  In  the 
past  the  people  of  all  nations  have  prepared  for  war 
and  thought  of  war  too  much.  What  we  think  about 
and  prepare  for  we  sooner  or  later  bring  about.  From 
the  standpoint  of  human  brotherhood  and  world 
peace,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  we  have  not 
gone  too  far  in  glorifying  victories  and  war  achieve¬ 
ments.  People,  however,  usually  adjust  themselves 
to  the  necessity  of  their  environment.  There  was  a 
time  with  nations  as  with  men  when  self-preservation 
required  a  willingness  and  ability  to  fight.  That  ne¬ 
cessity  naturally  developed  our  war  literature,  and 
our  fighting  heroes.  With  a  realization  of  the 
futility  of  war  and  its  staggering  costs,  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  now  turned  to  plans  to  avoid  war, 
and  this  new  order  of  things  requires  that  all  of  us 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  peace. 


A  Different  Philosophy 

[Condensed  from  a  contribution  by  It.  W.  Stiffey.] 
HAT'S  wrong  with  our  economics?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  estimates  4,000,000  people  are  out  of 
work  in  the  United  States.  Bread  lines  are  forming 
in  the  cities.  Is  there  a  logical  connection  between 
these  two  recorded  facts?  If  so,  why?  People  have 
worked  through  the  ages.  The  last  ten  years  has 
been  a  steady,  ceaseless  grind  for  workers  of  farm 
and  shop.  It  has  been  ten  years  of  unparalleled 
prosperity,  whatever  that  may  mean.  All  the  wealth 
of  the  last  decade  has  been  brought  into  being  by 
these  workers.  If  unparalleled  prosperity  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  big  noise,  ten  years  of  it  ought 
not  to  put  workers  a  few  weeks  away  from  the  alms¬ 
house.  What  they , produced  above  what  they  con¬ 
sumed  —  their  surplus  —  should  keep  them  a  few 
months  now  at  leisure.  Where  is  this  wealth?  Who 
has  it? 

There  is  no  analogy  between  city  bread  lines  and 
workers.  Bread  is  the  fruit  of  work.  It  has  been 
so  since  God  laid  down  the  law  of  Adam :  “In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  slmlt  thou  eat  bread.*’  This  law 
is  also  written  in  big,  bold  letters  in  the  book  of 
nature.  When  the  world  contains  bread— wealth — 
the  workers  should  have  it.  If  not,  why  not? 

Bread  is  made  from  wheat.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
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wheat.  Farm  workers  have  seen  to  that.  But  we 
are  told  distress  is  due  to  over-production.  Are 
people  without  bread  because  there  is  too  much 
wheat?  That  seems  to  be  the  logical  conclusion  of 
the  economists.  Their  argument  would  convince  us 
that,  if  farmers  produced  less  wheat  there  would  be 
less  people  out  of  work  and  no  bread  line. 

Sometimes  one  does  wonder  if  lack  of  work  is  a 
calamity.  The  4.000.000  looking  for  jobs  certainly 
are  not  the  only  people  out  of  work.  We  have  an 
equal  or  greater  number  who  never  work  or  look 
for  jobs.  They  spurn  work,  abhor  it,  despise  it. 
They  are  chronic  idlers.  Do  they  need  bread  lines? 
No,  they  have  abundance  and  to  spare.  Performing 
no  labor  they  produce  no  wheat,  yet  they  have  bread 
in  abundance.  Is  this  the  answer?  Do  they  get 
the  workers’  surplus  and  live  on  it  in  plenty  during 
their  lives?  To  be  out  of  work  presents  no  terrors 
for  them.  Since  bread  can  be  produced  only  by 
work  these  chronic  idlers  should  be  on  the  city 
bread  lines.  But  they  are  not.  They  have  plenty. 
Why  do  they  have  enough  bread  for  a  lifetime  while 
the  workers  who  produce  the  bread  have  enough 
only  for  day  to  day? 

Do  we  produce  too  much?  Have  we  too  much  to 
eat,  and  to  enjoy,  too  much  clothing,  and  too  many 
home  comforts?  Is  large  production  a  calamity 
while  hordes  of  people  are  poorly  clad  and  hungry? 
Perhaps  the  modern  economist  would  get  a  new 
perspective  if  he  would  forget  our  production  for  a 
time  and  turn  to  the  problem  of  unfair  distribution 
as  a  cause  for  under-consumption.  Until  all  who 
work  and  serve  have  plenty  the  modern  theory  of 
over-production  must  be  challenged. 


Grain  Manager  Resigns 

Chicago,  April  15. — W.  G.  Kellogg  resigned  today  as 
general  manager  of  the  Farmers’  National  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  also  as  vice-president  of  the  Grain  Sta¬ 
bilizing  Corporation.  Both  of  these  organizations  are 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  which  officially 
approved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Kellogg  last  December. 

The  guarded  announcements  made  public  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  incidents  in  the  management  of  these  cor¬ 
porations  leaves  doubt  and  speculation  as  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  resignation.  There  is  a  guarded 
reference  to  stabilization  corporation  warehouse  receipts 
which  were  discovered  as  collateral  for  loans  to  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  organization  in  Minneapolis  after  it  went  into 
voluntary  bankruptcy,  but  the  matter  is  reported  as 
satisfactorily  cleaned  up. 

The  policy  of  the  organizations  to  maintain  grain  and 
cotton  prices  at  a  fixed  level  in  central  markets  re¬ 
sulted  in  much  criticism  from  the  grain  dealers  and  it 
is  said  with  considerable  discontent  from  officials  of  the 
growers’  organizations.  The  policy  was  abandoned  after 
the  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  1,  and  Mr.  Kellogg 
was  relieved  of  official  duties  until  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation  on  April  9.  There  have 
been  recent  rumors  of  his  resignation,  but  the  intention 
to  do  so  was  denied  by  Mr.  Kellogg  up  to  the  last.  It  is 
reported  from  Washington  that  Alexander  Legge,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  expressed  surprise  at 
the  resignation.  The  resignation  does  not  go  directly 
to  the  farm  board,  though  the  board  must  approve  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  position.  D. 


West  Virginia  Farm  Notes 

After  we  thought  that  Winter  had  been  routed  for 
good  and  had  begun  to  make  plans  for  a  lot  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  other  Spring  work,  Winter  paid  us  a  farewell 
visit  on  April  7.  It  commenced  raining  that  morning 
and  before  evening  we  had  one  of  the  worst  snow 
storms  of  the  season.  It  lasted  all  the  next  day  al¬ 
though  the  temperature  did  not  drop  low  enough  to  do 
any  damage.  That  put  a  stop  to  most  of  our  plans 
although  it  did  get  dry  enough  on  exposed  places  to 
plant  potatoes  the  last  two  days  of  the  week.  We 
finished  our  potatoes  and  got  a  good  start  on  the  gar¬ 
den  making. 

Acreage  of  potatoes  will  be  about  the  same  in  this 
section  if  not  a  little  larger.  We  had  intended  to  plant 
more  than  we  did  but  from  the  outlook  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  reduce  our  area  a  little.  There  is 
more  of  a  tendency  this  season  for  the  larger  growers  to 
cut  acreage  than  the  smaller  ones.  .The  larger  growers 
are  cutting  acreage  and  putting  more  fertilizer  and 
care  on  the  amount  they  do  plant;  this  will  not  in  a 
great  sense  cut  down  the  production,  but  it  will  give 
those  farmers  that  get  a  good  yield  a  larger  margin  of 
profit  should  the  price  drop  as  everyone  expects. 

Fruit  outlook  is  not  so  good  as  we  expected  owing  to 
the  failure  of  a  lot  of  the  apples  to  set  buds  the  past 
Fall  due,  I  expect,  to  the  dry  weather  during  the 
critical  period.  Orchards  that  produced  heavily  last 
season  have  hardly  any  buds  on  some  varieties,  while 
those  orchards  that  were  not  taken  care  of  and  bore 
no  fruit  last  season  will  have  enough.  Grimes,  Rome 
and  York,  three  of  our  most  profitable  ones,  will  have 
so  few  buds  this  year  that  we  could  hardly  call  it  a 
crop.  Summer  and  early  Fall  apples  in  most  cases 
are  full  enough,  with  -a  few  exceptions.  Our  old  stand¬ 
by  Ben  Davis  seems  to  be  spotty.  Just  a  limb  here  and 
there  will  be  full  enough  or  sometimes  one  side  of  the 
tree  only,  while  the  rest  has  just  a  bud  here  and  there. 
Baldwin  with  the  exception  of  one  tree  in  our  orchard 
that  bears  alternately  on  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
will  be  a  total  failure. 

There  will  be  a  few  more  cherries  and  plums  than 
we  first  thought.  They  are  just  now  coming  out  in 
bloom  and  you  can  notice  trees  with  one  side  full  and 
the  other  with  hardly  a  blossom  left  not  killed.  In 
rows  of  trees  of  the  same  variety  one  tree  is  showing 


up  white  with  blossoms  while  the  other  beside  it  has 
hardly  enough  to  notice. 

Peaches  with  just  a  few  exceptions  are  all  gone. 
Some  of  the  few  orchards  that  have  seedling  trees  in 
them  will  have  some  fruit,  and  some  trees  in  extreme 
high  elevation  still  have  enough  live  bloom  to  set  a 
considerable  crop.  Plums  in  most  places  w  lie  re  the 
trees  are  healthy  will  have  enough  left  for  a  hall'  crop 
if  they  are  held  with  spray. 

Potatoes  took  a  slump  the  last  two  weeks  to  as  low 
as  $1.50  per  bushel  in  the  local  market  with  good  seed 
stock  selling  at  $1.75. 

Eggs  have  been  down  to  20  cents  for  some  time  but 
began  climbing  last  week,  and  will  probably  reach  a 
quarter  before  Easter  while  old  hens  have  kept  up  well, 
selling  from  25  to  30  cents,  and  the  farmers  are  un¬ 
loading  a  lot  of  their  stock  at  this  price.  Through  co¬ 
operative  efforts  the  farmers  are  able  to  buy  their 
fertilizer  at  less_  than  ever  before  and  all  feeds  have 
dropped  from  15  to  25  cents  per  bag;  16  per  cent 
acid  fertilizer  is  selling  at  $19  per  ton  through  the  co¬ 
operatives  with  a  rebate  coming  off  that  this  Fall  to 
the  members.  Co-operative  spirit  seems  to  be  growing 
slowly  among  the  farmers  but  it  has  mostly  conn- 
through  the  interest  and  influence  of  the  4-H  club 
work.  l.  o.  ztKx. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va.  * 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  nuder  this  head, 
but  we  beiieve  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  to  long.] 

Calf  Speech  Explained 

If  the  reader  from  Broome  County  bad  attended  the 
milk  meeting  and  heard  what  the  speaker  said,  he  would 
not  have  written  the  article  that  appeared  in  your 
March  22  issue.  Here  is  what  the  speaker  said  in  part : 
The  most  important  single  factor  in  the  dairy  outlook 
for  New  York  State  is  the  increasing  number  of  dairy 
cows  and  heifers.  According  to  government  estimates 
the  number  of  cows  on  New  York  farms  on  January 
1.  1930,  was  3  per  cent  larger  than  one  year  previous. 
The  number  of  yearlings  was  8  per  cent  larger  than 
last  year.  _  The  increase  in  cows  and  heifers  was  much 
the  same  in  all  dairy  sections  of  the  country,  and  indi¬ 
cated  a  tendency  to  increase  the  production  of  dairy 
products.  New  York  dairymen  were  raising  168,000 
yearling  heifers  in  1926.  With  higher  prices  for  milk 
and  dairy  cows  more  heifers  were  raised  each  year. 
The  estimate  of  January  1.  1930,  was  242,000.  This 
means  that  last  year  New  York  farmers  were  raising 
44  per  cent  more  yearling  heifers  than  four  years  ago. 
Figures  obtained  in  surveys  by  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  show  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  number  of 
heifer  calves  being  raised  in  certain  sections  of  the 
State.  FRAXK  GARRETT. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Recently  the  dealers  in  Albany  have  cut  fluid  milk 
from  6  to  5%c.  April  1  to  October  1.  and  7  to  6*2>c, 
October  1  to  April  1,  delivered  by  truck  to  them  at 
their  place  of  business.  It  costs  the  farmer  25c  per 
40-quart  can  for  delivery,  so  commencing  April  1  we 
receive  .0495c  per  quart. 

Grade  A  is  retailed  at  16  and  ISc  per  quart,  B,  1 
believe,  at  15c,  both  pasteurized.  What  would  be  a 
fair  price  for  the  producers  to  receive  under  such  con¬ 
ditions?  I  contend  a  price  of  5c  under  those  conditions 
is  robbery.  If  the  price  of  a  Ford  automobile  is  $400 
delivered  in  Albany,  do  you  think  the  dealer  would  sell 
many  at  a  price  of  $1,200,  and  would  it  be  just  and 
fair?  s.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

I  favor  the  improvement  of  all  dirt  highways,  but  in 
the  first  place  why  not  finish  all  improved  roads  which 
have  been  started?  I  refer  to  the  Montrose  Turnpike, 
formerly  known  as  the  New  York  Turnpike.  This 
road  begins  at  Owego  and  at  present  is  finished  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  four  miles,  leaving  about  five  miles  to 
be  completed  up  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  All  of  us 
pay  taxes,  but  we  get  only  a  small  benefit.  Just  a 
short  time  ago  our  car  sank  in  mud  to  the  frame.  Lit¬ 
tle  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  water  out  of  these 
roads.  I  favor  a  get-together  movement  of  all  farmers 
to  demand  a  proper  use  of  our  money  for  the  benefit  of 
all  farmers.  f.  g 

New  York. 

North  Dakota  built  a  flour  mill.  It  lost  money  from 
the  start.  The  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  for  tlie  folly 
— as  always. 

The  government  should  let  wheat  alone.  The  grow¬ 
ers  should  organize,  and  sell  the  low  grades  of  wheat 
here  in  the  East.  We  have  an  open  and  a  rather  un¬ 
supplied  demand  for  a  good  grade  of  feed  wheat.  Take 
that  wheat  out  of  the  wheat  market  and  the  present 
marketing  system  will  do  all  that  anyone  can  do  for 
milling  grades  of  wheat.  The  government  might  help 
to  set  up  a  marketing  system  of  that  sort,  but  certainly 
that  should  be  the  limit  of  governmental  activity  in  the 
wheat  market.  6.  p.  J. 

New  York. 

I  quote  from  your  first  editorial  of  the  issue  of 
March  15  : 

“If  the  640  acres  are  to  eliminate  the  smaller  farms 
by  economic  pressure,  then  the  3,000-acre  farms,  by  the 
same  philosophy,  will  eliminate  the  640-acre  farms ; 
and  in  the  quarter-section.  .  .  .  territory  19  out  of 
every  20  wheat  farmers  will  be  pushed  off  the  land. 
This  seems  clearly  what  these  efficiency  advocates  are 
leading  us  to.” 

You  are  dead  right.  That  is  exactly  what  they  are 
after  and,  I  very  much  fear,  they  will  bring  it  about. 
In  an  industrial  age  the  one  thing  that  settles  all  ques¬ 
tions  is  “economic  pressure.”  That  is  what  this  age 
of  “material”  progress  means.  It  sets  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  upon  an  immense  treadmill  and  the  watchword  is 
“Faster,  bigger,  greater,  longer,  more,  more,  more" — 
forevermore. 

With  the  industrialist  there  is  never  any  limit  to  bis 
business.  He  is  never  satisfied  with  any  goal.  He  is 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  never  satisfied 
with  any  result.  The  moment  it  is  attained  he  must 
set  a  new  peg  farther  away  and  strive  for  that.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  “economic  pressure”  which  dic¬ 
tates  these  big  mergers,  but  the  rest  is  the  limitless 
ambition  of  some  men  or  group  of  men  to  control — how 
they  worship  power. 

The  grain  country  must  yield  to  the  immense-farm 
idea  with  machinery  playing  the  dominant  role.  But 
the  farmer  who  is  situated  where  he  can  do  so.  should 
make  use  of  diversified  crops  suitable  to  his  market 
and  study  the  local  marketing  situation  closely.  In 
that  way  he  will  be  independent  of  big  business  or  any 
other  business.  f.  w.  G. 

New  Jersey. 
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April  20,  1930 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (12),  Maryland 


“The  April  rains  that  down  the  hillsides  chatter, 

Bring  colors  fair  in  their  transparent  patter.” 

one  foot,  which  is  very  long  and  is 
pointed  behind.  But  I  have  four  tenta¬ 
cles,  the  lower  pair  much  smaller  than 
the  upper,  and  my  tongue  is  armed  with 
many — often  100  to  200 —  longitudinal 
rows  of  teeth.  (Think  of  that,  boys  and 
girls!)  I  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  though  I  am  not  particular  in 
my  tastes,  and  have  been  known  to  de¬ 
vour  the  dead  of  my  own  kind.  The  mis¬ 
chief  I  do  in  gardens  is  well  known. 

I  delight  in  moist,  warm  weather.  I 
carry  my  house  with  me  and  have  no 
fear  of  rain,  and  it  is  after  a  rain  that 
you  find  me  in  quest  of  food.  In  dry 
weather  I  only  wander  at  night.  At  the 
approach  of  Winter  I  close  the  mouth 
of  my  shell  with  a  membrane  formed  by 
the  drying  of  the  mucous  substance  which 
I  secreted  and  become  inactive  and  tor¬ 
pid.  My  eggs  are  small  and  round  and 
enveloped  in  a  skin,  which  is  deposited 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I 
possess  in  very  high  degree  the  power 
of  repairing  injuries.  When  my  tenta¬ 
cles  are  cut  off  they  grow  again,  and  even 
if  my  head  is  cut  off,  a  new  head  is  pro¬ 
duced.  An  edible  branch  of  our  family 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  who 
fattened  with  meal  and  boiled  wine  such 
members  of  this  family  as  they  were  able 
to  secure.  You  will  find  me  iipyour  gar¬ 
den  one  of  these  line  days.  What  am  I? 
— Adapted  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (1G),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Knowles  (18), 
Bliode  Island 

MEMORY  VERSE 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  current  but  not  in  tide, 
My  second  in  blame  but  not  in  chide, 

My  third  is  in  triangle  but  not  in  square, 
My  fourth  is  in  abundant  but  not  in  rare. 
My  fifth  is  in  amble  but  not  in  walk, 

My  sixth  is  in  converse  but  not  in  talk, 
My  seventh  in  coward  but  not  in  bold, 

My  whole  is  a  promise,  beautiful  to  be¬ 
hold. 

—Clark  Allender  (1G), 
West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

Free  as  the  air, 

1  am,  indeed, 

Yet  life  follows 
Wherever  I  lead. 

I  sing,  I  laugh, 

I  give.  I  destroy, 

Men  pray  me  to  go, 

Then  greet  me  with  joy. 

I  xdde  with  the  wind 
But  shrink  from  the  sun, 

And  though  I  am  finished 
I  never  am  done. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (1G), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  engima, 
No.  1.  was  “lamb,”  and  to  No.  2,  was 
“telephone.”  The  answer  to  the  riddle 
was  “bluejay.” 


Drawn  by  Mavis  Miller  (15),  New  York 

April  2. — The  first  robin  I  saw  this 
Spring  I  distinguished  by  its  call.  It 
was  quite  a  distance  away— just  a  sil¬ 
houette  against  the  sky.  I  planted  a 
few  Hepatica  plants  by  the  side  of  the 
house  a  few  years  ago.  They  bloom 
every  Spring.  They  are  budding  now, 
but  because  of  the  cold  weather,  refuse 
to  open.  One  day  I  went  for  a  walk  in 
the  woods  and  crossed  a  log  which  lay 
across  a  tiny  stream.  It  is  this  log 
which  inspired  the  idea  for  the  drawing 


Spring  Rain 

I  love  to  hear  the  rain  upon  the  green 
roof  of  the  tree, 

The  silver  of  its  tinkle  is  a  fairy  call 
1  o  me ; 

I  can  hear  it  as  I  pass 
Patter  softly  on  the  grass 
As  it  dances  over  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
in  ecstasy. 


Such  fragrant  dewy  colloquies  ’midst 
April  shade  and  shine, 

Where  tears  and  sighs  are  kin  to  love 
and  hours  are  all  divine. 


The  lilac  sprays  the  slope 
In  a  bow  of  purple  hope ;  . 

And  every  day  is  God’s  day,  and  Spring  s 
and  mine.  „  ,  _ 

— By  Isabel  S.  Mason. 
Sent  by  Harriet  N.  Esslinger  (31), 
Pennsylvania. 


To-day 

So  here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day ; 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away? 

Out  of  eternity 

This  new  day  is  born  ; 

Into  eternity 

At  night  will  return. 

Behold  it  aforetime 
No  eye  ever  did ; 

So  soon  it  forever 
From  all  eyes  is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day ; 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away? 

— Thomas  Carlyle. 

Sent  by  Emma  Herscliey,  Pennsylvania. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “kangaroo.”  There  was  only 
one  creature  in  the  world  answering  the 
description.  This,  Alice  Chew  has  given 
■form  in  pen  and  ink.  The  puzzle  for  this 
month  is  based  upon  an  animal  we  know 
little  about,  but  which  lives  about  us  in 
his  quiet  way  : 

1  am  a  small,  slow-creeping  creature 
which  lives  on  the  ground.  I  have  only 


Bummer 

Dear  Friends :  Am  enclosing  a  photo 
of  myself,  taken  last  Summer.  I  am  14, 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  of  my  own  age.  I  promise  to  an¬ 
swer  all  letters. — Marie  Basa  (14),  New 
York. 


My  Calf  ami  I 

Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page : :  I  am  a 
new  contributor,  and  have  read  Our  Page 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  sending  a  snap- 
shop  of  my  pet  calf  (Daisy)  and  myself. 
It  was  taken  back  of  our  barn.  I  will 
answer  any  letter  received.  With  best 
wishes  for  Our  Page. — Alice  Bergey  (37), 
Pennsylvania. 


In  the  Camp 

Dear  People  :  I  am  sending  you  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself  in  front  of  my  tent  at 
Boy  Scout  camp  last  Summer.  Sprouse 
Ridge  is  the  name  of  our  camp.  It  is  in 
Sullivan  County,  near  Parksville.  1  live 
on  a  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Yours 
truly,  Frank  Schafer  (12),  New  York. 


A  Schoolgirl  Friend 

Dear  Friends:  Here  is  a  picture  taken 
December,  1929,  which  is  a  very  poor 
one  of  myself.  1  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  girls  and  boys  of  Our  Page, 
which  I  will  answer. — Ann  K.  Ilvizdak 
(18),  New  York. 


next  page.  I  liked  the  article  on  gardens 
by  Carl  Ratsch.  I  prefer  wild  flowers  to 
tame  ones.  The  pink  lady-slipper  is  es¬ 
pecially  beautiful. — Pearl  Wilfert  (18), 
New  York. 


April  2. — Around  here  March  winds 
have  carried  over  into  April  and  the  April 
showers  have  not  yet  put  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  have  one  flower  bed  dug  and 
Dahlia  seeds  are  coming  up  in  the  green¬ 
house.  Dahlias  are  not  hard  to  raise 
from  seed,  and  will  bloom  the  first  year. 
This  Summer  I  am  going  to  try  raising 
Iris  and  Cannas  from  seed.  Petunias 
will  be  something  new,  too,  but  there  is 
a  real  sunny  spot  I  thought  might  suit 
them.  Cosmos  and  larkspur  and  ragged 
robin  will  come  up  from  seeds  dropped 
last  year.  I  am  going  to  put  in  mari¬ 
golds,  _  both  tall  and  dwarf,  wherever 
there  is  room,  for  they  are  so  easy  to 
grow.  This  is  all  “going  to,”  and  maybe 
1  will  not  get  it  all  done. 

As  this  is  my  last  letter,  I  will  say 
goodby  and  the  very  best  of  luck  to  Our 
Page.  So  long !  Yours,  Maereta  Herscliey, 
Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Grocer :  “Would  you  like  some  horse¬ 
radish  this  morning?” 

Lady  :  “O,  no!  We  keep  a  car.” — 
Sent  by  Mary  Entwistle  (13),  Illinois. 


Mary:  (with  magazine)  :  “What  a  mis¬ 
erable  writer  Shakespeare  was.  Look  at. 
his  signature !” 

Alfred  :  “IV ell,  I  suppose  we  shouldn’t 
criticize  the  poor  beggar.  He  didn’t  have 
our  educational  advantages,  you  know.” 
— Sent  by  Anne  Kennedy  (18).  New 
York. 


Said  a  man-eating  shark  to  his  mate. 

As  they  lay  in  the  seaweed  so  shady, 
“Although  I’m  a  man-eating  shark 
I  would  not  object  to  a  lady.” 

— Sent  by  Alice  Benedict  (13), 
New  York. 


Identity 

The  room  wherein  the  organist  sat  was 
dark,  but  the  adjoining  room,  my  work¬ 
shop,  was  bleakly  shadeless  in  the  glare 
of  electric  wall  and  ceiling  lights.  Just 
coming  in  out  of  the  night.  I  did  not 
know  of  her  arrival  or  identity,  and 
curious,  I  listened  to  the  low,  melidious 
strains  of  music  floating  from  between 
the  drifting  portieres  which  separated 
the  two  rooms.  All  the  brain-twisting 
problems  of  the  day,  and  wrenched, 
aching  muscles,  were  drowned  or  forgotten 
in  listening  to  music  such  as  I  had  seldom 
heard  before.  Sometimes  single  threads, 
fitfully  tangled  like  silver  wire,  drifted 
down  hidden  trails  into  the  depths  of  my 
memory;  and  again,  full  like  a  flooded 
cataract  of  purest  water,  it  spilled  all 
over  the  soul  of  me.  Sometimes,  a 
tremulous  treble,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
fitful  warbling  of  shy  songbirds,  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  sometimes 
its  subdued  notes  were  like  the  gurgling 
of  water  under  ice,  or  the  sweeping  of 
zephyrs  through  grass.  I  might  have 
been  lost  in  a  dream,  but  I  wasn’t. 

I  used  my  finest  golden  hammer,  and 
fine-ground  crystal  chisel,  for  exquisite 
material  demanded  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship  and  purest  tools.  On  a  loom  of 
ebony,  I  spun  the  silver  threads  into  the 
silkiest  hair,  and  dipped  it  into  the  inky 
shadows  of  night  to  color  it.  I  hammered 
a  full  crescendo  into  a  block  of  white 
marble,  and  carved  therefrom  with  my 
crystal  chisel,  feminine  features,  noble 
and  tenderly  whimsical.  Classically  de¬ 
signed  throat,  carefully  moulded  limbs, 
lingers  tapering  under  my  touch,  body 
poised  gracefully  waiting  the  breath  of 
life  to  be  imbued  from  the  steadily 
flowing  stream  of  music — amethyst  eyes 
set  deeply  under  the  high  brow,  feet  shod 
in  embers  hammered  in  the  shape  of 
shoes.  “Ah  !”  I  cried  in  ecstasy,  a.s  she 
leaped  down  from  the  work-bench,  “I 
have  recreated  the  organist !” 

Presently  the  music  ceased ;  the 
portieres  parted  and  there  before  me 
she  stood.  I  laughed  internally  as  I 
recognized  Peggy  Winthrop.  the  daughter 
of  a  neighboring  farmer.  How  oddly  her 
work-roughened  fingers,  honest,  but  ob¬ 
vious  eyes,  straight,  straw-colored  hair, 
and  clumsy  form,  contrasted  with  her 
double’s  sensitive  marbled  fingers,  deep, 
luminous  eyes  glowing  out  of  the  shadow- 
depths  of  their  sockets,  the  soft  waves 
of  her  dream-hiding  hair,  and  her  slender 
limbs!  Mirthfully  I  introduced  them: 
“Hello.  Peggy,  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
yourself.” 

Shyly,  the  girl  extended  her  hand : 
“Aren’t  you  the  lady  I  thought  I  saw  in 
the  looking-glass  just  before  the  wind 
blew  the  portiere  shut?”  —  By  Loi- 
Russell  (18),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Snow  (14),  Connecticut 

Mar.  19 — Rather  cool.  Went  to  the 
studio  and  was  snapped  for  my  picture, 
which  will  appear  in  the  commencement 
issue  of  the  school  paper.  I  was  excused 
from  the  study  hall  to  go. 

Mar.  29 — Very  invigorating  weather. 
Bright  sunshine  and  a  steady  wind.  I 
helped  haul  three  loads  of  hay  in  the 
forenoon  but  didn’t  get  the  last  of  it  in  the 
barn  until  after  dinner.  I  am  very  tired 
this  evening— going  to  bed  early. 

Apr.  2 — It  certainly  was  a  mess !.  The 
road  had  been  dragged  only  yesterday  and 
With  the  rain  last  night — the  road  cer¬ 
tainly  was  muddy !  I  was  in  school  by 
the  "end  of  the  first  period,  though. — 
“.Tette” 


Mar.  21 — Ahem,  diary,  what  a  day ! 
Fridays  are  always  unlucky  anyway.  I 
flunked  two  tests — arithmetic  and  Latin; 
25%  in  arithmetic  and  65  in  Latin. 
When  I  was  coming  home  I  fell  down 
and  wrenched  my  right  ankle.  Not 
seriously  to  affect  the  sympathies  of  the 
fond  family.  They  made  me  feed  the 
hens,  and  I  had  to  chase  them  all  over 
creation.,  I  wonder  why  our  backyard 
is  blessed  with  bushes,  board  piles  and 
tumbledown  buildings,  anyway.  Then  to 
top  off  we  had  smoked  herrings  for 
su  pper.  Alas  !  Wihat  a  da  y. 

Mar.  22 — The  house  still  smells  of 
smoked  herrings — vilely  so — and  probably 
will  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life,  aipl 
as  if  that  wasn’t  enough  a  skunk  has 
crawled  under  the  piazza  and  has  made 
himself  at  home.  What  luxury!  Sis  is 
sewing,  so  as  usual  I  retire  out  of  doors. 
It’s  very  nerve-racking  to  watch  her. 
She  puts  the  work  basket  on  the  desk, 
the  pattern  on  the  piano,  the  cloth  divided 
between  the  center  table  and  the  sewing 
machine.  No  place  for  me!  Poly  and  I 
went  to  the  village  tea  party  tonight. 
It  was  a  young  folks’  party  and  all 
grown-ups  were  excluded.  We  played 
games  all  the  evening  and  it  got  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  it  was  1 :30  A.  M.  before 
we  left  for  home.  We  had  a  better  time 
than  usual  because  we  played  interesting 
games  and  not  cards.  Played  “winkum” 
for  an  hour  and  it  was  so  funny  to  see 
those  girls  try  to  hang  on  to  their 
victims. 

Mar.  29 — Hello,  diary!  We’ve  been 
sugaring  off  the  first  time  because  it’s 
such  a  poor  sugar  season.  Sis  has  finished 
her  dress,  and  we  can  live  in  peaee  once 
more.  The  neighbors  were  in  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  success,  iso  she  is  so  puffed 
up  with  pride  that  she’ll  probably  burst. 
Peter  climbed  up  on  the  ridge-pole  to-day 
and  got  so  scared  that  I  had  to  go  up 
after  him.  I  was  a  trifle  scared,  too,  but 
I  rescued  him  successfully.  Read  O.  P. 
and  admired  it.  Larabie  and  I  seem  to 
agree  to  disagree.  Oh  well,  isome  people 
are  awfully  skeptical  anyway.  Hello 
Pembroke ! — “Jay.” 


March  22. — I  have  improvised  a  note¬ 
book  out  of  some  half-sheets  of  manila 
•typewriter  paper  in  which  I  have  punched 
holes  with  dad’s  paper  punch  to  make  it 
fit  a  discarded  notebook  of  Pedro’s.  Also 
I  have  renewed  my  New  Year's  resolu¬ 
tion  to  keep  a  diary  daily,  but  I  reckon 
that’s  all  the  good  it  -will  do  me.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  get  up  at  seven,  but  I  was 
asleep  when  the  whistle  blew*,  so  I  just 
naturally  thought  that  it  hadn’t  blown, 
and  continued  to  doze  until  after  nine 
o’clock.  Although  I  have  felt  hilarious 
and  energetic  all  morning,  I  have  had 
hardly  time  to  do  anything  other  than 
the  breakfast  dishes  and  setting  the  table 
for  dinner.  Pedro  and  I  had  a  fight  just 
about  dinnertime,  which  terminated  in 
my  getting  choked  on  a  spoonful  of  cold 
water.  Consequently  I  have  not  fin¬ 
ished  my  dinner  and  probably  won’t  un¬ 
til  suppertime.  Spring,  today,  is  as  ob¬ 
streperous  as  a  10-year-old  boy,  and  can 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  whole¬ 
sale  destruction.  The  patch  over  a 
broken  kitchen  window  has  been  blown 
off  and  plastered  back  on  again.  Though 
the  sun  is  warm  through  the  windows  at 
my  back,  offtside,  the  weather  as  a 
whole  is  cutting  cold  over  frosty  sod.  Our 
neighbor  has  been  cutting  the  trees  down 
between  us  and  the  river,  and  I  am  still 
in  mourning,  and  Pedro  is  raving.  She 
is  a  militant  tree-protectress,  and  she 
takes  no  pains  to  conceal  her  opinions. 
I  presume  she  wouldn’t  scruple  to  drag 
the  man  himself  over  the  coals,  given 
the  opportunity.  Fortunately  there  is 
no  danger  of  an  opportunity  being  given. 

March  28. — Geva  and  I  were  the  only 
ones  who  passed  that  awful  bookkeeping 
test  yesterday,  though  how  in  the  wmrld 
I  ever  did  it,  with  the  hazy  notion  I  had 
of  what  it  was  all  about,  is  more  than 
I  know.  I  was  awfully  relieved  though, 
us  I  had  anticipated  a  long  siege  after 
school.  Also  I  passed  the  science  exam, 
getting  the  highest  mark  in  class,  though 
how  I  got  hold  of  that  information,  I 
(Continued  on  page  592) 
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Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  Long  Island 


Crossing  the  Log — By  Pearl  Wilfert 
(18),  New  York 


A  Spring  Trumpeter — By  P.  Koening  Jr., 
Virginia 


The  Jester — By  Barbara  Knowles  (18), 
Rhode  Island 


Brawn  by  Jessie  Pearl  Gleason  (14), 
Vermont 


Blackbirds 

AYhere  do  all  the  blackbirds  come  from? 

In  a  black  cloud  settling  lower, 

They  alight  upon  our  wheat  field, 
Crackling,  whistling — what  a  roar! 

Four  and  twenty  of  these  blackbirds 
Made  a  pie — but  many  more 
Rise  like  smoke  of  burning  meadows, 
When  I  open  up  my  door ! 

— By  Elspeth  Field  (11),  New  York. 


The  Bridge  in  the  Wilderness — By 
Irene  Tepolt  (IS),  New  York 


Nice  Horsey ! — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York 


The  Crow’s  Nest — By  Michael  Gads 
(12),  New  York 


Enough  Is  Enough — By  Alice  Chew  (1C), 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Harris  (14), 
Massachusetts 

Gold  Cake 


Three  tablespoons  lard,  %  cup  sugar, 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
1%  cups  flour,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  %  cup  milk.  This  recipe  will 
make  one  large  loaf  cake.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. — Sent  by  Edith  A.  ’Mor¬ 
gan  (13),  Pennsylvania. 


Weather  Notes 

The  clouds  dash  high 
Across  the  sky — 

Another  April  shower  is  nigh. 

The  trees  bend  low, 

As  strong  winds  blow 

And  scuttling  o’er  the  meadows  go. 

The  birds  flee  o’er, 

The  windswept  moor 

And  over  all  crows  slanting  soar. 

— By  Elizabeth  Hotchkiss  (14), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (15), 
New  York 


Homing  Song 

Rain  in  my  face,  and  the  East  wind 
blowing, 

Bowing  the  ferns  by  the  rill ; 

And  there’ll  be  a  light  in  the  window 
glowing 

In  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Mist  in  my  eyes,  and  the  highway  wind¬ 
ing 

Tawnily  under  the  night; 

And  the  fires  of  home  but  wait  my  find¬ 
ing; 

Warm  in  the  chill  twilight. 

Rain  on  the  pane,  and  the  east  wind  sob¬ 
bing — 

And  a  fire  on  the  hearth  for  me — 

A  kitten  purring — and  the  cover  bobbing 

On  a  kettle  of  steaming  tea. 

—Lois  I.  Russell  (19),  New  York. 


Pussy  Willows 

Down  by  our  brook  the  willows  are  shak¬ 
ing 

Soft  little  kittens  right  out  of  their 
beds, 

All  of  the  pussies  will  soon  be  awaking, 
Sitting  on  twigs  with  their  gray  little 
heads, 

Sitting  in  a  line  with  their  mittens, 
Furry  and  fluffy,  purry  and  dear, 

Down  by  the  brook  the  willow  tree’s  kit¬ 
tens 

Tell  us  that  Springtime  r’eally  is  here. 

— By  Josephine  Malaskiewiez  (15), 
.Connecticut. 


Easter  Hymn 

Let  us  not  think,  O  Lord,  today, 

Of  lovely  hats  and  Springtime  coats, 
Nor  yet  of  newest  dresses  gay, 

Nor  of  what  our  neighbors  all  will  say. 

Turn  our  thoughts,  O  Lord,  today. 

To  that  Easter,  long  ago, 

When  the  stone  was  rolled  away, 

And  the  angel  spoke  them  so : 

“Fear  not,  for  Christ  is  risen  !” 

Thus  spake  the  angel  bright, 

The  women  returned,  rejoicing, 

And  told  the  glorious  sight. 


Then  turn  our  thoughts,  O  Lord,  today. 
Unto  thee  on  that  first  Easter  day, 
When  the  women  went  at  dawn, 

And  the  stone  was  rolled  away. 

— By  Alice  Richards,  New  York. 


My  Friends 

I’m  going  back  to  see  my  friends; 

The  birch  beside  the  lake, 

The  mountain  and  the  pirate’s  cave, 

The  path  I  used  to  take. 

The  little  island  where  I  beached 
My  crimson,  swift  canoe, 

The  woods  where  hidden  thrushes  sang. 
Where  huckleberries  grew. 

I’m  going  back  to  see  my  friends; 

I’m  going  there  to  rest  an  peace 
As  soon  as  Winter  ends.  The  weather 
there — 

I’ll  love  it  all — whatever  God  doth 
send. 

— By  Eva  Durant,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Jackson  (10), 
N e  w  York 


Our  Page  This  Month 

And  so  passed  the  month  of  April ! 

From  the  girl  on  the  April  caption  to 
the  tragi-comedy  of  the  rooster  who  knows 
when  he  has  had  enough,  the  work  is  re¬ 
markable.  Even  the  rain,  which  received 
plenty  of  emphasis,  is  true  to  life,  for  it 
is  raining  here  as  O.  P.  starts  on  its 
journey  to  press.  Both  Barbara  Knowles 
and  Alice  Chew  have  confided  to  us  that 
they  have  sold  work  lately,  which  con¬ 
firms  us  in  our  opinion  that  O.  P.  is  a 
school  of  experience. 

I  wish  all  might  see  these  pen  and 
ink  full-size  sketches  before  they  go  to 
the  engraver  for  reduction.  Crossing  the 
log  (Peaxd  Wilfert)  is  9x12  in.,  a  size 
that  means  much  good  black  ink,  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  skill.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  doubt  and  caution  on  the  little 
fellow’s  face  was  put  there  by  the  artist’s 
own  experience  in  crossing  logs.  Every 
time  a  sketch  goes  through  the  engraver’s 
hands,  just,  a  little  of  the  artist’s  in¬ 
dividuality  is  ironed  out.  As  in  tracing, 
a  certain  penalty  is  exacted  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  original  is  by  far  the  most 
precious. 

Fortunately  the  lovely  poem  “Homing 
Song”  (Lois  Russell)  can  be  possessed 
by  us,  just  as  it  left  the  hand.  Lois  is 
curious  as  to  what  effect  will  be  pro- 
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duced  by  the  little  character  sketch  “Iden¬ 
tity/’  8he  asks  us  to  read  it  slowly  the 
tirst  time  and  tell  her  if  we  discover  the 
point  she  makes.  Now  what  do  you  say 
it  is?  If  you  had  met  the  organist  on 
her  way  along  a  country  road,  would  you 
have  been  able  to  discover  the  beautiful 
prisoner  in  the  unlovely  shell  which  we 
call  personal  appearance?  The  chances 
are  that  you  are  passing  by  every  day, 
without  knowing  it,  some  line  spirit  in 
a  very  ordinary  body.  To  find  this  hid¬ 
den  loveliness  is  the  task  of  every  artist. 
Everything,  no  matter  how  common  the 
subject,  that  an  artist  does  should  be 
beautiful.  Writing,  drawing  and  music 
have  liberated  many  of  us  from  the  hope¬ 
less  ugliness  of  our  shell. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  apple-blos¬ 
soms  for  our  May  edition.  It  is  the  time 
of  plowing  and  sowing,  of  the  birth  of 
young  things.  What  are  you  doing  to 
beautify  your  grounds  this  Spring?  Noth¬ 
ing  will  add  to  your  contentment  more 
than  young  growing  shrubs  added  to 
from  time  to  time,  and  trees  growing  in¬ 
to  grace  and  beauty.  Send  contributions 
before  the  fifth  of  the  month  to  Iva 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
City.  Work  is  welcome  at  any  time,  but 
must  be  held  over  when  received  too  late 
for  press. 


Drawn  by  Olive  Butler  (14),  Maryland 


Life  on  the  Hilltop 

There  is  a  little  farm,  far,  far  away 
Where  the  sun  shines  bright,  all  the  day. 

Where  songs  of  birds  float  up  the  hills 
Where  waters  rush  to  meet  the  rills. 

Here  a  Grandfather  from  Boyhood  grew 
Rose  each  morn  a.s  the  sun  kissed  the 
dew. 

At  evening  when  the  work  was  done 
And  life’s  full  pleasures  had  begun 

He  took  his  pipe  and  smoked  in  pride 
While  shadows  lingered  by  his  side, 

And  as  the  fireflies  leaped  around 
No  happier  man  was  ever  found. 

— Elizabeth  Weaver 


Drawn  by  J.  Arthur  Hirsimalci  (14), 
Ohio 


“I  would  like  very  much  some  of  the 
U.  S.  readers  to  write  to  me  and  ex¬ 
change  some  views  of  their  local  places. 
I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y., 
almost  three  months  now.  I  am.  a 
devoted  reader.” — Frudencio  S.  Bedrijo, 
Munoz  School  P.  O.,  Philippines. 

“I  read  the  article  on  Pennsylvania 
Dutch.  These  people  are  not  Dutch  but 
finish  or  Deutsch.  very  different  from 
Dutch  Their  origin  was  in  Germany 
and  not  in  Holland.  Years  ago  having 
been  driven  out  of  their  native  country 
for  their  religion  they  went  over  to 
Switzerland,  from  there  to  Holland,  and 
later  came  to  America,  where  their  styles 
and  manners  are  the  same  today  a.s  their 
ancestors  centuries  ago.”  Elizabeth 
Weaver  (16),  Pennsylvania. 

“I  live  on  a  farm  about  six  miles  -from 
Mt  Mansfield.  I  am  a  high  school  soph., 
and  would  rather  write  stories  than  draw 
pictures.  I  ISke  music  very  much  and  I 
play  the  piano,  also  I  like  to  read.  I 
find  there  are  only  a  few  from  Vermont, 
who  send  their  work  to  O.  P.  so  I  have 
decided  to  become  a  regular  contributor. 
I  would  like  to  have  anyone  my  age  write 
me.” — Jessie  Pearl  Gleason  (14),  Ver¬ 
mont. 

“O,  dear,  vou  called  me  Janet  in  your 
la*t  letter,  a  name  I  especially  dislike ! 
Please  don’t  do  it  again,  for  my  name 
is  really  Jane.  I  am  sending  in  several 
captions  which  I  think  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  those  I've  sent  in  before, 
for  I  just  got  some  new  pens,  one 
especially  for  lettering.”  —  Jane  E. 
Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 

”1  have  wondered  if,  could  we  know 
ahead  of  time  which  of  those  queer 
occurrences  we  would  be  remembering  10 
years  from  now,  it  would  influence  the 
composition  of  our  diaries  in  the  least. 
I  wish  I  had  known  enough  to  keep  a 
diary  10  years  ago,  so  that  by  referring 
to  it  now,  I  could  find  out  whether  the 
things  I  remember  today  I  considered 
worth  mentioning  then.” — Eois  Russell, 
New  York. 


“I  have  saved  all  the  sheets  on  which 
Our  Page  was  placed  and  now  have  two 
books.  Each  book  contains  one  year  of 
our  work.  It  will  be  fun  to  look  back 
over  them  later  on.” —  Janet  Ingersoll, 
New  York. 

“I’m  sorry  they’re  suffering  down  in 
New  Jersey  what  we'll  have  in  a  few 
months  up  here.  Yin  Vale  has  got  it  just 
right,  but  I  hope  he  isn’t  represented  in 
his  sketch,  because  that  is  hard  work. 
The  sugar  season  here  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  saj)  hasn’t  run  for  two  weeks 
and  before  that  there  were  very  few  who 
had  tapped  at  all.”  — -  Eulalie  Powers, 
Vermont. 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  where  A.  G. 
Baba-  lives?  Thank  you.”  (You  have  no 
address,  V.  V.)  —  Vin  Vale  (16),  New 
Jersey. 

“Peter  Castalde  As  an  interesting  cor- 
respondent.  He  has  a  delightful  sense  of 
humor.  _  I  laughed  at  Billy’s  story,  but 
it  wasn’t  so  funny  after  all.  I  am  just 
as  afraid  of  snakes  as  his  sister,  (and*of 
storms  as  Pembroke)  Two  of  my  friends 
have  pet  snakes,  and  both  have  had  me 
up  in  a  corner  in  terror.”  —  Esther 
Wright  (16),  District  of  Columbia. 


April  Fantasy 

How  varied  April  weather  is !  First 
a  shower,  then  a  burst  of  sunshine. 

Orange  Crocus  and  those  of  royal  pur¬ 
ple  are  blooming  briglitlv  among  the  baby 
evergreens  bordering  the  garden  walks. 
In  the  pool  lazy  orange  goldfish  lan¬ 
guidly  flirt  their  tails,  and  sleepy  water 
lilies  begin  to  .take  more  interest  in  life 
and  put  forth  huge  purple  buds.  The 
golden  bells  of  the  Forsythia  have  already 
blossomed  and  gone,  except  where  the 
tiny-leaved  maple  branches  have  shel¬ 
tered  them  from  the  ardent  sun.  What 
a  conglomeration  of  color  it  all  makes! 

Yesterday,  when  I  reset  the  stone  steps 
in  my  rock  garden,  the  pungent  odor  of 
mint  filled  the  air,  for  huge  clumps  of 
it  grew  around  the  steps.  I  sat  there  to 
enjoy  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  what  do 
you  think  appeared !  Not  a  dream  of 
fairies,  .but  a  darling  little  baby  rabbit. 
He  hopped  forward  uncertainly,  and 
finally  rested  on  one  of  the  clumps  of 
mint.  He  didn’t  see  me,  I  guess,  for  he 
stayed  there  until  I  moved.  And  then, 
how  he  scurried  off!  He  dodged  around 
the  fluffy  pussy  willows  and  cleared  the 
pool  in  one  bound,  and  finally  disap¬ 
peared  behind  a  bush.  When  his  reap¬ 
pearance  was  doubtful.  I  returned  to  my 
work,  and  there  on  the  mint,  where  he 
had  paused  for  a  fewT  minutes,  lay  a 
dainty,  sky  blue  egg !  Only  a  broken 
robin’, s  egg,  but  surely  a  forerunner  of 
Easter. 

Oh !  Oh  !  Thank  you  for  the  praise, 
L.  R.,  but-  don’t  be  prosaic!  Reality 
isn’t  often  so  fascinating  as  fiction ! — 
Violet. 


Spring  Across  the  Atlantic 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  March  has  come 
and  gone.  Everyone  from  old  to  young 
have  a  slight  attack  of  insanity.  It  all 
starts  on  “dirty  Thursday”  (which  is 
usually  a  children’s  carnival  day),  and 
reaches  its  grand  climax  on  “Rose  Mon¬ 
day.”  in  which  everybody  wears  insane 
clothes,  does  crazy  things,  and  dances 
and  laughs  far  into  the  “wee.  sma’  hours 
of  the  morning.”  Cologne  is  the  chief 
city  in  Germany  for  this  carnival.. There 
everybody  is  “drawn  over  the  coals,”  from 
the  German  foreign  minister  to  the 
American  prohibition  law,  and  how  they 
rub  in  !  One  has  to  laugh  until  it  hurts 
at  their  jokes  and  wit. 

But  for  all  that,  I  can  feel  old  age 
dropping  over  me — or  is  it  “Spring 
feter.”  The  out-of-doors  seems  to  be 
calling  for  me  to  come  out  and  lie  under 
the  trees.  The  birds  are  singing,  and  I 
feel  like  sleeping.  I  do  hope  that  Spring 
fever  is  not  infectious,  for  would  it  not 
be  terrible  if  Our  Page  did  not  appear 
next  month?  Funny  (I  think). about  this 
“fever.”  Nobody  even  notices  it  all  year, 
until  the  birds  come  back.  Then  it  starts 
in  a  few  isolated  cases  which  by  the  last 
of  May  includes  everybody.  There  should 
be  a  law  against  it ! 

Wishing  you  many  beautiful  Spring 
days,  oh  hum ! — Peter  Castalde,  Germany. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  page  591) 
should  hate  to  have  to  tell  the  teacher. 
I  found  another.  “Anne”  book — “Anno  of 
the  Island” — and  avidly  devoured  about 
a  quarter  of  it  before  school  closed.  And 
now,  I’m  on  pins  and  needles  for  fear  she 
gets  married,  in  fact  I’m  quite  sure  she 
does,  and  I  was  so  in  hopes  that  she 
wouldn’t !  She  was  so  terribly  like  me 
in  some  ways,  and  I  had  always  planned 
to  be  an  old  maid  in  company  with 
Pedro.  To  be  sure  Gilbert  Blythe  is  a 
likeable  chap,  and  had  it  been  aiffyone 
but  Anne  Shirley,  I  would  have  gladly 
wished  him  on  her. 

March  29. — O,  I’ve  been  a-gypsying 
today — in  my  dreams.  The  combined  dis¬ 
comfort  of  dyspepsia  and  Saturday’s  cus¬ 
tomary  drudgery  managed  effectually  to 
keep  my  fretful  feet  from  straying — and 
the  woods  are  so  bewitching  this  time  of 
the  year.  “Spring  fever"  of  a  surety, 
Grace  Chillis  !  But  what  avails  delirium, 
ceilinged  under  the  rafters  of  a  dismal 
kitchen?  Dreams  can  hold  but  discon¬ 
tentment,  under  those  misty  skies !  I 
didn't  lie  abed  this  morning,  but  got  up 
promptly  when  the  whistle  blew,  and 
had  my  chores  all  done  up  early.  The 
trvsting-tree  in  the  pasture  went  down 


today — we  stood  by  the  window  and 
watched  its  noble  branches  leveled  to 
the  dust.  Pedro  let  out  a  howl  of  rage 
and  horror. — “Larabie.” 


March  7. — Today  I  got  quite  a  thrill. 
Stretched  a  line  of  wire  to  a  friend's 
house  and  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
batteries  and  radio  earphones  had  a  tele¬ 
phone.  I  guess  we  would  have  worn 
the  line  out  if  we  had  talked  much 
longer. 

March  8. — Rain,  rain  and  more  rain. 
Hunted  up  all  the  old  R.  N.-Y.'s  and 
looked  them  all  over.  In  fact  I  go 
through  them  quite  often  rain  or  no 
rain.  Ho  hum — 

March  29. — The  Page  came  today. 
Enough  said.  Whoever  “Billy”  and 
“Bumps”  are  I  don’t  like  their  idea  of 
picking  up  live  snakes.  I  don’t  even 
like  to  pick  up  a  dead  one. — “Silver  Fox.” 


March  29. — Ain't  vacation  grand?  It 
began  March  21  and  since  then  I  have 
not  written  in  my  diary.  We  had  solid 
session  which  was  supposed  to  end  at 
12 :30.  They  kept  up  until  12 :32.  I 
balanced  myself  on  the  edge  of  my  seat 
in  Latin  class  and  made  myself  cross¬ 
eyed  looking  at  the  clock.  Much  good  it. 
did !  Well,  let  us  cease  reminiscing  and 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  day.  First 
and  foremost— Job  and  Jack  Priest  had 
a  fight — a  ripping,  tearing  fight.  And 
Job  won.  His  lordship,  Jack,  retreated 
to  the  roost  and  stayed  there  until  I 
chased  Job  off.  Job  had  an  extra  spe¬ 
cial  strut  tonight  as  I  fed  them.  R.  N.-Y. 
came  today,  but  Sis  got  it  first. 

March  30. — Sunday.  Slept  over  and 
called  down  trouble  on  my  defenseless 
head.  The  radio  came  in  well,  but  it 
was  all  lost  on  me.  I  took  a  nap  while 
I  was  supposed  to  be  listening.  I  cheated 
Sis  out  of  another  nap  today  by  making 
her  go  for  a  tramp  with  me  this  after¬ 
noon.  Climbed  tlifi  hill  and  enjoyed  the 
view  which  was  mostly  clouds.  Read 
The  R.  N.-Yt.  today.  Thanks  “Advocate” 
for  the  compliment.  As  for  you,  Lara¬ 
bie,  I've  forgotten  what  we  were  scrap¬ 
ping  about,  so  let  us  bury  the  hatchet 
and  be  friends.  Tickled  to  death  to  see 
Pembroke  back.  I  hope  he  won’t  get 
scared  again. — “Rommie.” 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Spring 

What  a  blare  of  golden  trumpets  wel¬ 
comes  Spring 

When  the  robins  and  the  bluebirds  and 
the  chippers  begin  to  sing ! 

These  silver-throated  harbingers  of  the 
youth  of  the  year 

Are  warbling  and  singing,  “Spring  s 
here  !  Spring's  here  ! 

The  leaf  buds  on  the  maples  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  uncurl, 

And  the  pale,  ethereal  flowers  are  a 
blushing,  misty  pearl. 

The  airy  sprays  of  leaves  and  grass,  all 
golden  in  the  sun, 

Sway  gently  as  the  breezes  pass,  a- 
noddtng  one  by  one.  _ 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 


Thoughts  On  Nature 

I  -have  a  friend  in  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  a  farm,  whose  Winter,  she  says, 
is  not  monotonous  solely  because  of  the 
almost  inspiring  beautiful  scenery  that 
surrounds  her  farm.  And  I  agree  with  her. 
One  feels  so  incapable  when  trying  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  wonders  of  nature.  After  all. 
it  is-  not  the  scenery  itself  that  is  import¬ 
ant,  but  the  emotions  its  beauty  creates, 
its  play  on  the  imagination,  making  us 
realize  how  little  we  really  are.  Her  home 
commands  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
forest-covered  mountains;  and  the  first 
time  I  took  in  'the  view  of  the  multi¬ 
colored  rolling  picture  in  the  Autumn- 
well.  curiously  enough,  I  was  bewildered. 
•I  tried  to  take  it  all  in  at  once  at  first, 
bqt  is  was  too  much  for  me.  Cynicism  is 
an  affectation  or  else  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  if  every  person  should  ever  get  a 
glimpse  of  such  beauty.  A  painter  spends 
a  lifetime  in  trying  to  create  beauty  such 
as  this  and  at  his  death,  his  whole  work 
is  after  all  only  an  imitation,  whereas 
nature— well,  it  has  been  giving  us  the 
real  -thing  for  countless  years.  It  must  be 
more  than  a  coincidence.  Colors  after  all 
aren’t  inspiring  tin  themselves.  It  is  when 
a  harmonious  blending  of  them  is  brought 
about,  that  it  thrills  the  heart.  And  as  I 
looked  at  that  orange-purple-red-green 
blanket  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  harmony 
was  so  perfect  that  the  clashing  of  color 
didn’t  even  occur  in  my  thoughts.  I  look¬ 


ed,  and  being  bodily  unable,  I  tried  to 
send  out  my  spiritual  self  to  hug,  caress 
it,  to  have  that  soul -satisfying  possessive 
feeling,  and  for  a  moment  I  believe  I 
succeeded,  only  to  find  that  it  was  too 
much  for  me.  Nature  is  the  breeder  of 
great  thoughts,  not  man.  To  live  close  to 
it  seems  to  make  one  like  itself ;  getting  its 
own  sureness,  its  own  definite  steadiness, 
and  confidence  of  success.  The  vital  thing 
it  gives  is  indescribable;  as  if  one  had 
taken  a  well  from  the  earth  and  instilled 
it  into  oneself,  and  out  of  this  well  came 
what  we  call  the,  “work  of  genius.”  In 
the  Winter  the  same  hills  are  just  as 
thrilling  in  their  beauty.  Especially,  on 
a  cold  moonlit  night  after  a  sleet  storm. 
No  one  but  God  could  create  such  beauty. 
Oh,  I  can't  describe  it.  I  just  looked  and 
looked,  yet  I  didn’t  seem  to  see.  The 
million  twinkling  twigs  that  were  per¬ 
fectly  silent  on  their  trees  that  stood  forth 
like  an  army  of  white  silent  creatures  of 
the  night,  bathed  in* the  soft  rayless  light  of 
the  moon.  Somehow,  the  beauty,  and  tin* 
dim  quietness  made  me  want  to  close  my 
eyes  and  be  a  part  of  nature  itself.  It  is 
something  that  one  can  only  try  to  de¬ 
scribe;  but  I  know  that  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  no  one  would  fail  to  be 
touched  in  a  similar  manner,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  bring  on  that  feeling  my¬ 
self,  the  white  night  brought  it  on. 

— James  Buseaglia 


Answer  to  Last  Month's  Puzzle 

Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (16),  New  Jeney 

These  I  Love 

I  love  these  things ; 

The  grass  at  early  dawn  while  wet 
with  dew, 

A  wind  that  whips  my  hair,  a  sky 
that’s  blue, 

A  voice  that  sings. 

And  these  I  love : 

The  cool  gray  rain  that  drops  down 
in  the  night, 

The  glory  of  the  sun’s  pure  golden 
light, 

The  clouds  above. 

And  stranger  things: 

A  gem  within  whose  heart  a  bright 
flame  burns, 

A  yellowed  book,  a  pair  of  massive 
urns, 

Or  young  doves’  wings. 

While  I  have  breath 

I’ll  always  love  these  things  that  stir 
me  so, 

And  through  the  years  to  come  that 
love  will  grow, 

Till  I  meet  Death. 

And  even  then 

The  voices  of  the  wind  will  waken  me. 

The  rain  upon  my  grave  will  make 
me  be 

Alive  again. 

— Mary  Killeen  (16),  New  York. 


List  of  Contributors 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — Marjorie  Friedrich  (13),  Marian 
Schrader  (14),  Nat  Coopers,  *Eva  Durant,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wells  (!)),  Florence  Angelo  (17),  ‘Lois 
Russell  (19),  Helen  Kosloski,  ‘Alice  Richards, 
Boyd  Thompson  (7),  Marjorie  Darling  (12), 
Ralph  Darling  (14),  Ruth  Wells  (11).  Charles 
Crysler  (13),  Marguerite  Grau.  May  Welch  (13), 
Carl  Itatseh  (16),  Betty  Leadley,  Ruth  Lamson 

(13) ,  Hazel  Taylor  (10),  George  Andrews, 
Teresa  Prinzing  (15),  Dorothy  Looman,  Ethel- 
dreda  Linder  (11),  ‘Pearl  Wilfert  (18).  ‘Ma¬ 
rion  Wietliorn  (18),  Virginia  Harrington  (12), 
♦Elizabeth  Hotchkiss  (14),  Dorothea  Johnson 

(14) ,  Catherine  Tapper. 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Elizabeth  Weaver  (1C),  ‘Emm 
Hersehey,  James  Buseaglia  (19),  Maretta  Her- 
schy  (19),  Donald  Maslin.  Earl  Martz  (13), 
Amy  Boyer,  Beatrice  Huften  (16),  Helen  Mat- 
teson,  ‘Alice  Bergey  (17),  Paul  Ilensel  (12), 
‘Edith  Morgan  (13),  Marian  Morrison  (10), 
•Mavis  Miller  (15),  Harriet  Essliuger  (11), 
•Margaret  Esslinger,  Lydia  Thomas  (13). 

Connecticut.— -Marian  Mills  (13),  Felix  Bla- 
godatny,  Louis  Borzilla  (13),  Ruth  Perkins  (11). 
Sophia  Saul  (11),  ‘Mary  Snow  (14),  Agnes 
Samoska  (13). 

New  Jersey. — Geraldine  Croes  (10),  Stephen 
Chrappa  (17),  Vin  Vale  (16),  ‘Alice  Chew  (10), 
Anna  Baba  (15).  « 

Vermont.  — -  ‘Jessie  Gleason  (14),  ‘Eulalie 
Powers  (18),  Eugenia  Powers  (17),  John  Hastie 
(12). 

Massachusetts. — Thelma  Busse  (17),  Beryle 
Bennett  (14). 

New  Hampshire. — Lois  Smith. 

Maine. — Marian  Sawyer  (14). 

Delaware. — Jean  Houseman,  Edyth  Beadley. 

Maryland.— Marie  Ouidas. 

Ohio. — ‘Jane  Goddard  (15). 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (15). 

Illinois. — ‘Mary  Entwistle  (13). 

District  of  Columbia. — Esther  Wright  (10). 

Germany. — Peter  Castalde. 

Philippines. — Prudeneio  Bedrijo.  Munoz  P.  O., 
Nueva  Ecija. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  for  contributors  as  well  as  for  those 
under  this  heading  should  be  mailed  to  this  of¬ 
fice  under  cover  to  receive  local  address.  Stamp, 
seal  and  address  with  name  and  State. 

Doris  Brown  (17).  Connecticut. 

Stanley  Zarnowski  (18),  Connecticut. 

Marjorie  Friedrich  (13).  New  York. 

Helen  Kozlovski  (10),  New  York. 

Amy  Boyer.  Pennsylvania. 

Beatrice' Huften  (10),  Pennsylvania. 

Josephine  Malaskiewicz  (15),  Connecticut. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Feminine  Spring. —  The  battle  of 
the  skirts  continues,  but  as  we  said 
previously  one  may  consult  personal 
taste  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  go  along  sweeping  the, sidewalks 
in  ‘  the  name  of  style.  But  we  must  be 
feminine,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
we  see  lingerie  trimmings  and  frills  on 
jacket  shits.  Of  course  the  blouses  worn 
with  them  are  frilly,  too.  As  for  the 
dresses,  they  .show  all  sorts  of  lingerie, 
trimmings,  including  Marie  Antoinette 
tii-hus.  However  lace  trimmings  may  be 
lessened  by  the  French  designers  because 
of  the  high  duty  on  lace  imposed  by  the 
new  tariff.  We  notice  the  new  flowing 
or  bell  sleeves  with  a  lingerie  under- 
sleeve  ;  sometimes  merely  a  band  of 
white,  and  sometimes  quite  an  elaborate 
half  sleeve.  The  changing  outline  shows 
more  dresses  with  bloused  or  bolero 
effects,  the  bolero  usually  sloping  down 
to  be  longer  in  the  back  than  the  front. 
We  also  see  a  bloused  effect  above  the 
waist  line  at  the  back  that  docs  not 
extend  to  the  front.  New  corsets,  to 
give  the  new  silhouette,  are  still  low,  but 
higher  than  the  girdles,  and  extend  lower 
to  mold  the  figure.  They  give  a  decided 
curve  at  the  waist.  Apparently  the 
corset-makers  intend  to  get  back  what 
they  lost  during  corsetless  years,  for  most 
of  the  new  models  are  very  high-priced. 

A  Black  and  White  Suit. — The  first 
figure  in  the  illustration  shows  an  after¬ 
noon  suit  of  thin  black  cloth  trimmed 
with  white  sheared  lapin  fur.  The  coat 


and  back.  The  round  neck  was  finished 
in  front  with  two  long  tabs  of  white 
silk.  This  was  a  young-looking  dress 
very  attractive  in  style;  the  circular  cape 
sleeves  ai*e  much  in  vogue,  and  we  see 
the  little  shoulder  capes  on  many  dresses, 
as  well  as  coats  and  suits.  Pin-dotted 
silks  appear  in  great  variety;  white 
grounds  with  colored  dots,  or  colored 
grounds  with  black  or  white  dots.  The 
red  ground  with  white  dots  is  very 
popular.  The  loose  12-button  gloves  are 
usually  seen  with  these  short  sleeves. 

The  Little  Girl’s  Frock.  —  Pink 
lawn  made  the  small  girl’s  frock  shown, 
and  it  was  trimmed  with  dotted  swiss. 
white  with  pink  dots.  The  yoke  was 
formed  of  the  dotted  swiss,  and  also  the 
two  scalloped  bands  down  the  front.  The 
dress  was  simple,  but  very  effective.  We 
notice  that  dresses  for  little  girls  are 
beginning  to  show  the  old  Kate  Green¬ 
away  effect ;  the  skirts  arc  still  short, 
but  we  see  more  of  them  xvith  a  short 
close  waist  to  which  the  skirt  is  at¬ 
tached.  However  even  the  simplest 
pattern  can  be  made  up  with  style,  if  the 
maker  has  good  taste. 

A  Boy  in  Yellow. — The  little  boy’s 
suit  shown  was  made  of  pale  yellow 
pique.  The  coat  was  sleeveless,  bound 
with  a  bias  band  of  the  pique,  a  white 
blouse  with  short  sleeves  being  worn 
under  it.  It  was  all  very  plain,  but 
pretty  and  comfortable  for  an  active 
child.  We  like  the  idea  of  the  sleeveless 
coat.  A  great  many  boy’s  suits  are 


was  a  short  cutaway  with  rounded  fronts, 
and  this  outline  was  finished  with  a  flat 
band  of  the  cloth,  which  curved  up  in  a 
curl  at  the  bottom.  The  fur  band  ex¬ 
tended  around  the  neck  and  straight 
down  the  fronts.  The  closely  fitting 
sleeves  had  narrow  flaring  bands  of  the 
material  put  on  just  below  the  elbow, 
making  the  lower  part  look  like  an 
under-sleeve;  bands  of  the  fur  formed 
cuffs  at  the  wrist.  The  plain  skirt  had 
a  slightly  circular  flare,  and  the  white 
satin  blouse  was  finished  with  a  large 
loose  bow  and  ends.  This  was  what  is 
called  an  afternoon  suit,  being  more 
elaborate  than  the  plain  tailored  suit  for 
morning  and  sports  wear.  '1  his  is  a 
suit  season,  and  we  see  all  styles,  plain 
and  elaborate;  the  dressy  suits  have  the 
short  coats  sometimes  with  lingerie  trim¬ 
mings,  and  quite  elaborate  blouse.  Gloves 
are  important  too  ;  the  greater  formality 
of  the  new  styles  makes  them  a  part  ot 
the  costume. 

Old-fashioned  Taffeta— The  bolero 
dress  at  the  right  really  looks  very  old- 
fashioned,  but  shows  the  new  tendencies 
of  the  season.  It  was  black  taffeta,  the 
skirt  a  deep  yoke  with  pleats  below. 
The  little  rounded  bolero  had  flowing 
hell  sleeves,  with  full  undersleeves  of 
white  georgette.  A  deep  cape  collar  of 
white  georgette  was  drawn  closely  around 
the  shoulders,  and  held  in  front  by  two 
iflesk-pink  gardenias.  The  narrow  belt 
was  of  patent  leather.  Sleeves  of  the 
style  shown  appear  very  frequently;  in¬ 
deed,  elaboration  in  sleeves,  flares,  bows, 
and  ’  unexpected  trimmings  are  a  mark 
of  the  new  styles.  This  will  be  found 
very  helpful  in  making  over  a  last  year’s 
dress ;  collar,  fichu,  cuffs  or  undersleeves 
of  chiffon,  georgette,  net  or  batiste  will 
transform  a  very  plain  gown  into  a 
dressy  one.  We  often  see  a  Marie 
Antoinette  fichu  tied  in  front,  or  looped 
and  fastened  with  flowers,  and  the  effect 
is  quite  charming.  White,  parchment, 
ecru  and  pale  pink  are  popular  in  these 
lingerie  trimmings.  We  have  not  yet 
returned  to  grandmother’s  cap,  but  grand¬ 
mother’s  fichu  is  a  new  old  fashion. 

Bin-dotted  Silk. — The  figure  in  the 
•  enter  shows  a  little  frock  of  pin-dotted 
silk  print ;  white  with  red  dots.  There 
is  a  circular  shoulder  cape,  coming  just 
around  the  shoulders  in  front,  circular 
••ape  sleeves,  and  a  circular  skirt  which 
forms  a  little  frill  above  the  belt  at  sides 


made  of  pique,  usually  plain,  but  some¬ 
times  printed.  Cotton  tweed  is  another 
very  serviceable  and  attractive  material 
for  children’s  clothes,  as  well  as  for  their 
elders. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  One  sees  more 
and  more  dresses  with  a  little  detachable 
cape.  One  French  model  seen  had  a 
cavalier  collar  of  white  batiste  on  the 
<‘ape  while  the  dress  itself  had  odd  little 
bows  of  eyelet  embroidery  at  both  neck 
and  wrists.  Another  dress  showing  the 
lingerie  trimming  had  a  bolero  deeper  in 
the  back  than  the  front  with  an  under- 
blouse  of  white  eyelet  embroidery,  and 
an  Eton  collar  of  the  same.  Eyelet 
embroidery  is  very  fashionable  again. 
Faggotted  and  tucked  yokes  of  white 
georgette  are  also  in  again.  With  tight 
sleeves  we  often  see  a  close  cuff  of  white 
georgette  reaching  almost  to  the  elbow. 
Some  of  the  new  sleeves  have  almost, 
gone  back  to  the  Civil  War  period  in 
ornamentation. 

We  noticed  some  black  triple  net 
flouncing  for  $5.95  a  yard,  10  inches  deep, 
which  could  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  lengthening  a  black  evening  dress. 
There  are  many  of  these  net  pleatings 
in  several  tiers,  which  are  used  for  cuffs, 
collars,  jabots  and  skirt  trimmings.  Deep 
cuffs  of  about  three  tiers  of  pleating  are 
often  seen,  the  three-tier  net  costing 
about  $1.95  a  yard.  Linen  tabs  with 
faggotted  edges  make  a  becoming  collar, 
or  any  of  the  various  petal  pleatings. 
The  favorite  eyelet  pleatings  are  on  egg¬ 
shell  bastiste..  Many  separate  coats  have 
collars  of  linen  or  pique.  An  over-collar 
of  white  linen  gives  style  to  a  black  or 
dark  blue  coat  while  tweed  coats  often 
have  the  over-collar  to  harmonize  with 
the  prevailing  tone,  blue,  green  maize  or 
orchid.  Sometimes  there  are  inset  cuffs 
to  match. 

The  return  of  polka  dots  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  it  even  includes  hats  and  coats. 
We  have  seen  a  number  of  Spring  coats 
of  black  or  dark  blue  with  tiny  white 
polka  dots ;  these  are  usually  flaring 
coats  with  high  belt  and  a  little  shoulder 
cape.  Black  taffeta  hats  embroidered  in 
white  dots  or  sprigs  are  featured  prom¬ 
inently.  The  polka  dot  dress  materials 
appear  in  silk,  wool  and  cotton.  Pin 
dots  are  favored  too ;  we  saw  one  hand¬ 
some  ensemble  of  pin-dot  crepe  with  a 
knee-length  coat.  The  skirt,*  longer  than 
the  coat,  had  an  even  hem  line. 

Stout  women  used  to  feel  that  they 


must  wear  plain  fabrics,  but  we  noticed 
some  dresses  in  extra  sizes  of  flowered 
chiffon  that  were  really  flattering  to  a 
large  wearer.  The  prints  were  of  the 
shadow  type,  which  did  not  give  hard 
outlines,  and  were  especially  pretty  in 
black,  white  and  gray,  or  blue  mingled 
with  white  and  gray.  The  sleeves  were 
either  full  length,  or  came  half  way,  be¬ 
tween  elbow  and  wrist ;  short  sleeves  or 
no  sleeves  are  not  for  the  stout  woman. 
One  of  these  dresses  had  tight  sleeves 
with  a  row  of  rounded  tabs  set  up  the  j 
back  to  the  elbow,  which  made  a  pretty 
trimming,  and  seemed  to  lessen  the  size 
of  the  plump  arm. 

Printed  cotton  net  seems  to  be  put 
forward  as  a  rival  to  georgette.  It  is 
fashionable  for  evening  dresses,  and  will 
doubtless  be  popular  at  the  Summer  re¬ 
sorts.  The  printing,  in  black  and  colors, 
has  a  soft  pastel  effect  on  the  net.  We 
have  seen  this  material  as  low  as  $1.39 
a  yard. 

Gloves  for  evening  wear,  20-button  ; 
length,  are  seen  in  such  deep  colors  as 
night  blue,  chajrtreu,se  green,  red,  chestnut, 
pink  and  black,  as  well  as  white.  These  i 
new  gloves  from  a  distinguished  French  j 
maker,  were  noted  in  a  very  smart  shop  j 
priced  at  $30  the  pair.  Evening  gloves 
of  10-button  length  were  seen  at  $10, 
black,  ivory,  pastel  and  champagne. 
Long  gloves  for  evening  are  a  revived 
elegance  ;  they  are  not  drawn  tight,  but 
wrinkled  softly  over  the  arm.  Anyone 
who  has  saved  long  gloves  carefully  from 
“before  the  war”  may  be  envied,  for  they 
are  much  more  costly  now. 

Four-piece  ensembles,  seen  among 
Spring  models  consists  of  a  silk  ensemble 
with  a  separate  cloth  coat  to  harmonize 
with  the  silk.  One  may  assemble  the 
garments  separately,  as  well  as  buy  them 
as  one  suit.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  pick  out  a  separate  coat  of  plain  silk 
to  go  with  a  dress  of  silk  print,  and  thus 
have  an  ensemble  that  is  a  little  distinc¬ 
tive.  Of  course  many  ensembles  consist¬ 
ing  of  one-piece  dress  and  coat  have  the 
coat  of  solid  color  faced  or  otherwise 
trimmed  with  the  print  of  which  the  i 
dress  is  made. 

A  recent  trade  style  display  showed  ■ 
the  circular  skirt  very  much  in  evidence,  j 
There  were  a  good  many  georgette 
dresses  on  exhibition,  including  ensem¬ 
bles  with  coats.  This  show  featured  a 
good  deal  of  pink.  There  is  a  delicate 
shade  known  as  charm  pink  that  we  see 
in  many  dresses,  both  sport  and  evening, 
and  in  hats,  flowers  and  ornaments. 

Sports  scarfs  of  white  shantung,  bor¬ 
dered  with  graduated  strips  in  color,  are 
new  and  pretty. 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  50,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  000.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred- 
i  ted  to  our  thrift  y 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


Mail  this  slip  today  mmmmmmmn 

National  Savings  Bank  ■ 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book-  ■ 
let,  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ■ 
World.”  * 

I 

Name  .  J 


I  Address  . . .  J 

a  City . ENY  | 


CHIMNEY  FIRES 

are  prevented,  the  draft  improved  and  the  chimney 
made  as  clean  as  a  whistle  by  use  of  SAMBO 
a  scientific  preparation.  SAMBO  is  endorsed 
by  many  of  the  Fire  Departments  of  America’s 
large  cities.  Copies  of  endorsements  on  request. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  fire  con¬ 
nected  to  your  chimney  and  then  go  outside  and 
see  the  soot  come  out.  Absolutely  safe — no  ex¬ 
plosion — or  increased  heat— just  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing — better  than  a  brick  on  the  end  of  a  rope  eau 
possibly  do  it.  And  there  is  no  danger  of  you 
falling  off  the  roof.  Price  one  dollar  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or  your  money  back. 

G.  F.  AUSTIN  NORWALK,  CONN. 


Wool 


Blankets 

Batting 

Robes 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  If 
you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  seed* 
that  glre  satisfaction  and  lenar  wear. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  samples. 
Price*  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
11)S  Lynn  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Kite’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


6 ROOMS 
PORCH 

AND  BATH 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGES 


Buy  At  Wholesale! 

YOU  can  get  all  materials  direct  from  mill  and  make  4  big 
savings  on  your  home  !  Owners  tell  of  $300  to  $1,000 
actual  savings  on  single  homes.  Mill-cut  lumber  saves  you 
40%  labor.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial,  permanent 
homes.  Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your  station 
freight  paid.  Most  remarkable  money-saving  prices  ever 
offered  and  3  years  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

“Saved  $800  to  $1,200  on  Lumber” 

says  O.  I’.  Fickling,  ‘‘and  the  material  was  wonderful.”  .  .  .  “Believe  I 
saved  $500  by  buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A.  Anderson  of  Nebraska. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Davis  saved  “between  $1,000  and  $1,500”  on  his  home.  .  .  . 

J.  J.  Spellman  says  “I  saved  $500  by  buying  from  you.”  You  can  do 
as  well.  Every  home  owner  who  bnilt  a  Liberty  saved  money.  Write 
for  complete  information  and  Free  Book. 

1? 017 XT  HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF 
r  llllilli  HOMES-FULL  COLOR-WRITE 


PRICE  INCLUDES 

all  highest  quality  lum¬ 
ber  cut-to-lit,  doors, 
windows,  stairs,  li  1  g  ti 
grade  Interior  wood- 
work,  lath,  shingles, 
hardware,  glass,  paints, 
nails,  etc.,  complete. 
Working  plans,  instruc¬ 
tions,  FREE. 

Time  payments  may  be 
arranged  if  desired.  3 
years  to  pay.  All  ma¬ 
terials  fully  guaranteed. 
Freight  paid  east  of 
Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  Mason-Dixon 
line,  also  to  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri. 

SEND  FOR  BOOH 


AMAZING  NEW  PLAN 

Wo  send  you  com¬ 
plete  materials.  You 
send  us  no  money. 
Inspect  quality  and 
quantity  on  your 
own  lot  for  5  days. 
You  do  not  pay  one 
penny  for  materials 
unless  completely 
satisfied.  Is  there 
any  better  proof  of 
the  confidence  we 
have  in  Liberty 
Homes?  34  years’ 
square  dealing  be¬ 
hind  our  guarantee. 
Send  coupon  for 
Big  New  Book  of 
Homes  today. 


Get  beautiful  big  book  of  newest 
homes.  Page  after  page  of  homes 
in  full  color.  Amazing  values  from 
$392  to  $1,558.  35  home  plans — 

wonderful  4  to  7-room  bungalows, 

IVz  to  2-story  homes.  American, 
Dutch-Colonial,  English  designs. 
Practical— beautiful.  Book  shows  table 
of  construction  time  for  each  home. 
Also  garages,  letters  from  home  own¬ 
ers.  actual  practical  facts  and  figures 
to  save  you  money.  34  years  of  square 
dealing  behind  our  guarantee.  Write 
of  send  coupon  for  free  hook  today. 
You’ll  save  yourself  a  substantial  sum. 
Address— 

LIBERTY  HOMES  , 

Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  30-D,  Bay  City,  Mich.  I 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO 
Dept.  30-D 
Bay  City,  Mich. 


Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  1930  Book 
of  Liberty  Homes  illustrated  in  color. 


I 


Name 


Address 


City  . State. 
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With  the 

Hogs  in  the  East.  —  A  Pennsylvania 
farmer  wlio  raises  liogs  said  to  us  at  the 
farm  products  show  in  Harrisburg  that 
good  brood  sows,  in  good  hands,  were 
the  most  profitable  livestock  that  be  could 
recommend  in  -liis  county.  He  believed 
that  pork  making,  as  a  side  line  or 
speciality,  was  sure  to  receive  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  by  farmers  in  parts 
of  the  East  in  the  next  few  years.  “It 
it  an  overlooked  opportunity,”  he  said, 
“for  there  is  a  place  in  our  eastern  farm¬ 
ing  for  a  much  greater  number  of  hogs 
than  we  have  now,  if  they  are  bred  and 
fed  well  for  meat  making,  and  for 
breeding  purposes,  too.” 

A  Corn-Belt  View. — Geo.  W.  Davies, 
secretary  of  the  American  Poland-China 
Record/  in  Chicago,  writes  (April  5)  : 
“It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  decided 
need  for  more  good  hogs  in  the  East.  I 
wonder  why  they  are  not  there.  I  am 
told  that  in  the  East  there  are  some 
swine  incubator  farms  that  turn  out  pigs 
in  large  numbers,  and  sell  them  at  a 
few  dollars  a  head  to  people  Avho  fatten 
them  to  sell,  or  to  kill  for  their  own 
meat.  Pedigree  registration  work  has 
been  at  a  low  ebb,  with  all  breeds  of 
hogs,  but  there  are  indications  of  better 
business.  For  instance,  the  transfers  of 
Polaud-Chinas  recorded  the  past  month 
exceed  the  number  recorded  in  any 
previous  month  of  this  year.” 

Sows  and  Pigs.- — At  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College  in  March  we 
counted  the  pigs  that  the  Chester  White 
and  Berkshire  sows  had  recently  far¬ 
rowed  in  their  individual  quarters.  The 
litters  ran  from  9  to  12  pigs  each.  The 
sows  had  farrowed  before.  They  were 
mature  sows.  Young  sows,  bearing  pigs 
for  the  first  time,  commonly  farrow  fewer 
pigs  than  older  sows.  Any  sow  that 
farrows  9  to  12  at  a  litter,  and  raises  8 
to  10  good  pigs,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
profitable  brood  sow  by  an  experienced 
breeder.  Ilog  raising  is  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  (Small  scale  in  the  East,  but 
farmers  engaged  in  it  appear  to  have 
better  than  average  corn-belt  “luck”  with 
their  brood  sows  and  litters.  Eastern 
farms,  almost  with  exception,  are  free 
from  the  parasites  that  infest  midwest 
farms  on  which  hogs  have  been  raised 
for  years  on  the  same  ground  or  in  the 
same  quarters.  In  the  midwest,  internal 
parasites  take  a  heavy  toll  of  pigs  every 
year  on  most  hog  raising  farms.  A 
sanitation  system  in  use  there,  however, 
has  greatly  reduced  these  losses.  It  is 
relatively  expensive.  Under  this  system, 
pigs  are  farrowed  on  clean  or  uninfected 
ground,  the  farrowing  housing  being- 
cleaned  and  moved  every  year.  There  is 
plenty  'of  clean  ground  for  hogs  in  the 
East. 

Poland-China  Prolificacy.  —  In  all 
breeds  of  hogs  there  are  many  sows  that 
farrow  exceptionally  large  litters,  and  do 
an  excellent  job  of  nourishing  and  rais¬ 
ing  them.  They  are  called  good  mothers. 
Duroc-Jersey,  Tamworth  and  Large 
Yorkshire  sows  probably  average  higher 
in  prolificacy  than  those  of  other  breeds. 
A  Missouri  farmer  used  to  say  that  they 
bore  too  many  pigs.  He  preferred  Berk- 
shires,  because,  as  he  said,  “they  average 
7  to  8  good  pigs,  and  raise  them  well 
on  their  own  milk.”  Fifteen  to  20  years 
ago  Poland -Chinas  were  often  criticized 
as  being  the  least  prolific  of  all  breeds. 
Their  farrowing  records  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  evidently  have  always  been  satis¬ 
factory  to  corn-belt  farmers,  among 
whom  the  breed  is  popular.  Some  1930 
figures  are  interesting.  Records  kept  and 
reported  by  116  farmers  this  Winter  and 
Spring  in  21  States  show  that  116 
Poland-China  sows  farrowed  1.386  pigs, 
an  average  of  a  little  over  12  pigs  to  the 
litter.  The  largest  litter  was  17,  farrowed 
in  Idaho. 

Ton  Litters.  —  Last  year  farmers  in 
25  States  raised  and  fattened  597  ton 
litters.  Each  of  these  States  conducts  a 
yearly  contest  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  to  determine  how  many  pounds  of 
pork  a  litter  of  pigs  can  be  made  to 
produce  in  180  days  from  birth.  In  the 
development  of  high-feeding  practices,  so 
many  purebred  and  cross-bred  pigs 
were  made  to  weigh  200  lbs.  at  six 
months  of  age  that  organized  rivalries 
among  boys  and  men  as  pork  producers 
eventually  took  the  name  of  “ton  litter 
contests.”  In  1929  these  contests  were 
held  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts",  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wyoming.  Ohio  stood  first 
in  the  list,  with  98  ton  litters;  Tennessee 
was  second  with  75,  Indiana  third  with 
63,  Minnesota  fourth  with  61,  and 
Pennsylvania  fifth  was  59  ton  litters. 
Pennsylvania,  however,  had  the  heaviest 
litter  of  the  year ;  it  consisted  of  17  pigs 
that  weighed  3,9S7  lbs.  in  the  six  months. 
Massachusetts  had  three  litters  in  its 
contest.  Their  average  weight  was  2. SSI 
lbs. ;  there  were  11  pigs  in  the  heaviest 
Massachusetts  litter,  which  weighed  3,085 
lbs.  The  average  number  of  pigs  in  the 
three  litters  was  12.  In  New  York  State 
one  litter  of  11  pigs  weighed  2.510  lbs. 
In  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Idaho  and 
Texas  the  contest  litters  are  fed  150  days 
instead  of  180. 

Stze  and  Weight  of  Cows.  —  We 
recently  heard  a  lively  argument  in  re- 


Livestock 

gard  to  whether  a  good,  big  dairy  cow 
is  more  profitable  as  a  milk-producer 
•than  a  good,  small  cow.  One  of  the 
talkers  contended  that  since  a  large  cow 
has  more  barrel  room,  she  can  digest  more 
feed  and  make  more  milk  than  a  small 
one.  He  cited  the  fact  that  the  largest 
milk  records  have  been  made  by  com¬ 
paratively  large  cows.  The  other  man’s 
argument  was  that  a  dairy  cow’s 
efficiency  should  be  measured,  first  by 
the  amount  of  milk  that  she  gives  per 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and,  second,  by 
the  chemistry  and  quality  of  her  milk. 
Big  cows,  he  said,  should  and  usually 
do  give  more  milk  than  small  ones,  but, 
on  the  average  small  cows  make  more 
milk  in  relation  to  their  weight.  Neither 
of  the  men  converted  the  other  to  his 


point  of  view.  Arguments  usually  wind 
up  that  way. 

Another  Factor.  —  Neither  bigness 
nor  smallness  alone  is  a  reliable  index  of 
a  cow’s  value  in  a  farm  dairy  herd.  Nor 
is  weight,  whether  it  be  great  or  small, 
a  more  trustworthy  criterion  of  produc¬ 
ing  value.  In  the  long  run,  under  farm 
conditions,  mature  cows  that  in  size  and 
weight  are  close  to  the  average  of  their 
breed  are  more  likely  to  be  profitable 
than  smaller  or  larger  of  the  same  age 
and  breed.  More  important  than  size  or 
weight  as  a  measure  of  dairy  cow  value 
is  individuality.  Some  men  are  almost 
uncanny  in  their  ability  to  recognize 
this  indefinable  sum  total  of  a  cow’s 
finely-blended  outside  points  and  her 
delicately  organized  inside  powers.  Every 
man  who  feeds  and  milks  cows  appre¬ 
ciates  this  gift  of  individuality  as  a 
living  fact.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
uroduct  of  heredity  and  environment, 


but  we  have  not  made  much  headway  in 
increasing  and  controlling  its  presence, 
in  our  herds.  Purity  of  breeding,  as 
defined  by  the  herdbook  rules,  is  useful, 
but  breeding  for  health  and  production 
is  the  most  important  job  now  before 
dairy  cattle  improvers. 

The  Milk  Scales.  —  The  most  exact 
quantitative  test  to  which  a  dairy  cow’s 
milk-producing  ability  can  be  put  is  the 
milk  scales.  The  application  of  this  test 
gives  us  facts  on  which  to  plan  a  breed¬ 
ing  system  that  may  enable  us  to  raise 
and  develop  more  good  producers.  A 
dairyman  near  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  bought 
some  purebred  dairy  cows  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  local  sale.  One  gave  so  much 
milk  after  she  freshened  on  his  farm,  and 
maintained  her  production  so  well,  that 
he  was  inspired  to  weigh  her  output 
for  a  month.  The  quantity  had  been  con¬ 
spicuously  large,  but  he  could  not  speak 
of  it  convincingly  in  terms  of  gallons. 


’At  7  weeks 

their  chicks  averaged  VAlb. 
per  bird  more  than  those  fed 
on  higher  priced  brand,” 

AM  ft  llncteffluitdie 


VITAMIZED 
LAYING  MASHES 

and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  most  eggs  or  money 
back. 


VITAMIZED 

CHICK  STARTER  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  baby  chicks. 


VITAMIZED  BROILER 
AND  GROWING  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  growing  birds. 


DAIRY  FEEDS 

Z4  %  Dairy  Ration, 7.0%  Hi-Test, 
16  %  Marmico.  A  protein  content 
suitable  for  every  grade  of 
roughage. 
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eight  other  brands  and  says  B-B  wins 
for  best  growth,  feather  development 
and  low  mortality. 


Better  Results  for  Less  Money 

You’ll  agree  that  the  way  to  make 
poultry  pay  is  to  get  the  most  eggs  or 
weight  for  the  least  money.  And  right 
there  is  where  B-B  Chick  and  Poul¬ 
try  Feeds  outshine  all  others.  They’ve 
proved  in  cold  figures  to  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 

We  Guarantee  Results 

Do  you  know  why  B-B  feeds  are 
winning  friends  so  rapidly?  Because 
any  poultryman  can  try  any  one  or  all 
of  the  complete  line  of  feeds  without 
risking  a  penny.  You  have  only  to 
get  a  supply  from  your  dealer,  test  it 
in  any  manner  you  like,  and  if  it  does 
not  prove  to  be  all  we  claim — return 
the  empty  bags  and  your  money  is 
promptly  refunded.  Could  anything 
be  more  fair? 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Bussaio,  N.  Y. 


HERE’S  another  big  poultry  farm 
that’s  more  interested  in  re¬ 
sults  than  in  adjectives.  Some 
enthusiastic  user  of  B-B  feeds  told 
Gregory  Bros.,  of  the  Cloverdale 
Poultry  Farm,  Weatherly,  Pa.,  about 
our  Chick  and  Growing  Feeds.  The 
Gregorys  promptly  put  on  a  test  with 
B-B  against  a  higher  priced  brand. 
And  here’s  what  they  wrote  us:"At? 
weeks  the  chicks  fed  on  B-B  averaged 
%  lb.  more  per  bird,  were  more  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  the  livibility  percent¬ 
age  higher  than  those  fed  on  the  more 
expensive  brand.  We  have  never  fed 
anything  equal  to  B-B.” 

All  Mash  Rations,  Too 

Poultrymen  who  want  to  eliminate 
the  labor  and  trouble  of  home  bal¬ 
ancing  are  using  B-B  All  Mash  Chick 
Starter  Ration  and  B-B  All  Mash 
Broiler  and  Growing  Ration.  Both 
are  vitamized  and  contain  every  ele¬ 
ment  necessary  for  rapid,  sturdy 
growth.  And  they’ll  produce  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth  you’ve  never  seen 
equaled.  John  J.  Drews,  Lancaster, 
N.Y.  writes:  “1160  chicks  started  on 
B-B  All  Mash  Starter  Ration  show  re¬ 
markable  growth  and  feather  devel¬ 
opment.  Mortality  less  than  of  1 
per  cent,  and  no  leg  weakness  what¬ 
ever.”  Wm.  C.  Peck,  Barre,  Mass., 
tested  B-B  All  Mash  Rations  against 
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From 
Milking 
Time  to 
Marketing 
Time 

Clean,  cool  milk  until 
marketing  time  is  certain 
with  a  cooling  tank  and 
cooling  house,  both  of 
Concrete. 

Concrete  is  permanent, 
easily  cleaned,  always 
sanitary  and  moderate 

in  cost. 

Free  Construction 
Plans 

Blueprints  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  concrete 
milk  cooling  house  and  tank 
cost  nothing.  Just  ask  for 
them. 

A  booklet  illustrating  farm 
trset  of  concrete  is  free. 

Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  Y ork 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


MOORE  BROS. 

PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


3 


For  Fore  Teat*..  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
SoiS  bv  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  St. 00 

tMr  Let  ns  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send* 
EnEX.  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

WiOOBE  BROS,,  llept.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  A  | 


Dairy  Cattle  ot  All  Breeds 

This  is  a  tested  county,  the  fifth  in  the  U.  S.  to 
become  a  modified  accredited  county,  is  in  a 
position  to  furnish  unlimited  quantities  of  high 
class  dairy  cattle  acclimated  to  the  East,  at  prices 
that  are  this  Spring  very  reasonable.  Purebreds 
and  grades. 

Crawford  County  Co-operttive  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 

— 


DEVONS  FOR  SALE ! 

1  bull,  3  cows,  2  heifers,  .friiM).  Registered^ nd  accredited 
C.  G .  HAWLEY  SOtITIIBURY ,  CONN. 

Tel,  lVnodbnry  34-5 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

M\k  from  week  to  year  old  and  from  dams  with  high 
yearly  records.  Week  old  bulls  at  bargain  prices. 
T.  B.  tested.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOB  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZBOTKIH,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  Hew  Jersey 


21  II  I  8f>  good  quality  dairy  heifers;  50  Angus 
F  OF  Date  :  cows  and  heifers;  90  mixed  breeds, 
yearling  steers.  W.  Hundley  —  Boydton,  Virginia 


IF  FOB  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 

Heifer  <  'alves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

LIHil  HIMill  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wle. 


JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Sybils  Sophie’s  Oxford,  born  July  24th  1920;  this  animal 
is  right  in  every  respect  and  very  gentle  to  handle. 

Sire:  Sybil’s  Gipsy  Oxford. 

Dam:  Highacre  Yoimg  Sophie. 

Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch.  Passed  tuber¬ 
culin  test  this  month.  Price  $200,  Apply 

A.  D.  RUNYON  COMPANY 
Millington,  N.  J. 


Pomlrct  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Heasonably  priced.  Accredited  area,  fresh 
rows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P,  O.  Address  West  Hartford.  Vt.  Sec. 


EHSEY  BULL— Sixteen  months  old.  Registered 
and  tested.  Pedigree  and  photograph  furnished 
application  to  MOSES  WORCESTER.  Post  Office 
is  1M,  Milford,  Pike  Co..  Penns.  _ 


OR 

IRAK 


2  Pareked  Jersey  Heifers  Barlingbaro,  N.  Y. 


because  milk  records  are  stated  in  pounds. 
He  applied  the  scale  test.  She  made 
1,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  days.  Then  he 
was  curious  to  know  what,  the  rest  of 
his  cows  were  producing  in  pounds.  lie 
weighed  their  milk,  and  found  out.  He 
developed  a  new  interest  in  his  business. 
“The  scales,”  he  said,  “tell  us  wliat  it 
is  worth  while  for  us  to  know  these  days 
about  dairy  cows.  I  can’t  afford  to  spend 
a  lot.  of  time  weighing  milk,  however; 
so  when  I  test  I  weigh  a  cow’s  output 
for  two  days  in  succession— on  the  first 
and  second  of  the  month,  if  I  can,  con¬ 
veniently— '•and  then  divide  the  total  by 
two,  thus  striking  an  average.  This 
average  is  just  about  what  she  will  make 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  28  or  20  days 
of  the  month.” 

Bigness  and  Injuries. —A  point  in 
favor  of  small  or  medium-sized  cows  is 
that  in  stanchions  on  concrete  floors  in 
dairy  barns  they  suffer  fewer  injuries 
than  larger  cows.  In  the  past  25  years 
in  many  States  we  have  seen  hundreds 
of  cows  with  skinned  or  puffed  knees, 
and  injured  teats.  Almost  all  of  these 
were  big  cows,  lengthy  land  somewhat 
upstanding.  Cows  of  relatively  large 
stature  are  under  .a  handicap  in  lying 
down  and  getting  up  on  concrete  in  the 
cramped  quarters  of  too  many  cow  barns. 
A  big  cow  is  more  likely  than  an  average- 
sized  one  to  injure  herself  ami  be  injured 
by  another  in  barn  or  pasture.  Big  draft 
horses  suffer ’far  more  injuries  in  and  out 
of  the  collar  than  1,200  to  1, 400-lb. 
horses  while  a  span  of  small  -mules  seldom 
loses  any  hide  or  suffers  internal  injuries 
at  work  or  play.  n.  c.  w. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Carrots,  bu.,  $1.50; 
bskt.,  $1;  celery,  doz.  belts.,  $1  to  $1.10;  ieeks, 
h.li.,  doz.,  25c;  lettuce,  h.h.,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
50c;  crate,  $1.25;  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  40  to 
50c;  100-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $3;  bu.,  $1.25;  pars¬ 
nips,  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  po¬ 
tatoes,  Ini.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  radishes,  doz.  behs., 
25  to  30c;  turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  $1; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  belts..  CO  to  75c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2 
to  $3.25;  Russets,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb..  20  to  2Se;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  light,  lb.,  30c;  roosters, 
lb.,  25  to  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  30 
to  32c;  grade  A,  29c;  grade  B,  2So:  small  lots, 
doz.,  30  to  35c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40 
to  45c;  nnsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  April  12,  1930.) 


Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  weak  to 
25c  lower,  compared  with  week  ago  all  grades 
and  weights  25c  off,  some  choice  heavies  unsold, 
bulk  of  sales  $11.50  to  $12.25.  Bulls  and  cut¬ 
ters  steady;  weaker  undertone  on  she  stock. 
Stockers  and  feeders  about  steady,  bulk  fat 
heifers  $10.25  to  $10.75,  beef  bulls  $8.75  to 
$9.50,  butcher  cows  $7.50  to  $8.25,  cutters  $4.25 
to  $5.50.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $14.50. 
few  selects  $15.  Hogs,  slow,  weak;  top  160  to 
210-lb.  weights  $11.75,  bulk  desirable  weights 
local  feds  $11  to  $11.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  12,  1930:  Cat- 
tel,  17  cars;  7  St.  Paul,  3  Tennessee,  2  Virginia, 
2  Pennsylvania,  2  Michigan,  1  Omaha;  contain¬ 
ing  465  head,  1,500  head  trucked  in;  total  cat¬ 
tle.  1,971  head,  762  calves,  1,422  hogs,  247 
Sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.50;  good,  1.100  to  1,300  Ills.,  $12.25  to 
$13.50;  good,  950  to  1. 100  lbs.,  $12  to  $13.50; 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  common, 
800  liis.  up.  $8.50  to  $10.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10;  medium,  S50  lbs. 
up,  $8.25  to  $9;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to 


$8.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9;  good,  $0.7o  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to  $10.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
S00  lbs.  tip,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and 
medium.  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75:  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common 
and  medium.  80b  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $12.50  to  $14.50; 
medium,  $10  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $10.  ..... 

Hogs.- — Heavyweights,  250  -to  350  lbs.,  >>11 
to  $11.50:  mediumweiglits,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$11.25  to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.. 
$11.25  to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and 
smooth,  $8  to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 


Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton.  $41  to  $42;  shorts,  $39.50  to  $40.50; 
hominy,  $42.50 -to  $43.50;  middlings,  $43  to  $44; 
linseed,  $59  to  $60;  gluten,  $42.50  -to  $43.50; 
ground  oats,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$47  to  $48;  liog-meal,  $47  to  $48;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  dairy  feed,  10 
per  cent,  $3S  to  $39;  18  per  cent,  $40.50  to 
$41.50;  20  per  cent.  $44.50  to  $45.50;  24  per 
cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  25  per  cent,  $50  to  $al; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $46  to  $47;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $40  to  $41;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $43  to 
$44.00. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-  Au-gu-s  Breeders’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill.* 

May  9. — Western  N.  Y.,  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  sale  at  Caldwell  .Place, 
Marion,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 


manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  11.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  •Station  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

June  18-21.  —  New  England  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

June  25-27.  —  American  -Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

.Inly  15-17.- — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 
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FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 

Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

54  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


Z3 


GUERNSEYS 


Western  N.Y.  Blood-Tested 

GUERNSEY  SALE 

to  be  held  at 

CALDWELL  PLACE,  MARION,  N.  ¥. 

Friday,  May  9th,  1930 

-50  HEAD- 

20  Cows,  8  Bulls,  12  Bred  Heifers, 
10  Open  Heifers 

—•POPULAR  BLOOD  LINES  — 

Catalog  on  Request 

JOHN  S.  RICH,  Sale  Mgr.,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully!  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  of¬ 
fers  an  unusual  opportunity «to  se¬ 
cure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  Im¬ 
ported  Dams  of  proven  production 
and  outstanding  blood  lines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

25  -  H  E  A  D  -  25 

of  Tuberculin  Tested 

GUERNSEYS 

FRESH  COWS  AND  SPRINGERS 

A  Iso  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test 

JOHN  M.  FROST,  Pinas  Bridge  Road,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Ossining  307-F-2 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

DDfllWUCin  CIDH  526  Land  Tills  Bldg 
DnUUIvmCAU  rAtlm  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale 

CHEDCO  COUNTRY  GIRL  203881 
Dropped  March  30th,  1926 

Bred  to  Langwater  Cliedeo  January  14th,  1930 
Sire:  Langwater  Mixter  69371 

Dam:  Mixter  Farm  Sister  124196.  Record:  10188.8  lbs. 
Milk.  579.88  lbs.  Butter  Fat.  Class  F. 

C.  E.  C0TTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Danis  have  A.  R. 
records  that  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  500  lbs. 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

K.  A.  LAMBERT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RF r^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUOLA8TON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.  T. 


[  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  7 


Aberdeen- Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Beet  of  breeding  and  individuality.  All  ages  for  sale. 
S.  I>.  Wb  Ls.  R.  1».  No.  St.  Box  55,  Syrsouxe,  N.  Y. 


.%  SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  while  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bivd  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs.,  $4.60  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 

Big  ’rypi  Chester  White  Pigs 

Boui  sexes.  Pedigreed _  S10.  Registered..  .  sit. 

Guaranteed  to  please.  Also  older  stock. 

J.  Watson  Nicely  Ligonier,  Penna. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE,™ S7 

F.  M.  PaUIngton  A :  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

!)*  T  n  1  1  Boars  or  Sows,  5  to  6  months 

K|0  I  VHP  rnlannc  Old,  SI  6.00  each  this  mom  li. 
U,5  1JFC  1  U*a“U«>  G.  S.  HALL.  Farmdalo,  Ohio 

BEG.  SPOTTED  POL  AN  D-C  HINAS — Sows,  Roars,  Pigs. 

■  *  A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

AHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  58  00 
w  each.  Order  now,  ship  May  1.  R.  HUE,  Seneca  Felix,  N.  r. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs..  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
cheek  or  money  order  to  WAITER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S. — Chester  Wliite  Barrows,  4  wits,  old.,  $6  each. 

PIGS !  PIGS !  PIGS ! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.50  each. 
Husky,  healthy  young  sh oats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  $0.50  each. 

A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds — Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  Tigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs, 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satisfac¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock— 
Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
—all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  .  .  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  C. — 10  days  trial  allowed. 

Yon  may  write  us  with  confidence. 

A  .  M .  LUX 

206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

To  all  buyers  that  bought  my  pigs  last  season,  I  want 
to  tell  you  I  have  some  nice  pigs  to  go  this  season. 

t  heater  ami  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester  sold  in 
lots  of  two  or  more,  O.  O.  D.  $5.00  each. 

When  you  receive  them,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  he  refunded. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN.  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cliester-Berksliire— 4  orksliJrc-Ohester  Crossed 

4  Weeks  Old — $5.00. 

Ail  good  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 

J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. — Tel.  1593-W. 

~  DOGS  7  | 

QHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shcmnmr,  Dept.  It,  Montieello,  !»*•» 

L°il  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m^. 

Males,  $6,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

rOLUE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
X/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  P». 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  Sp.y.r™,.. 

Also  few  Sable  and  Whites,  six  months.  All  eligible 
registration.  JAS.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Jr.,  Kinderhook,  N.  V. 

English  Beagle  Hounds  A,so& Sl old- 

CLIFFORD  BURHANS  -  -  SAUGERT1ES,  N.  Y. 

n  lit.  ax  .  2  and  6  years;  pedigreed. 

/  Wire  matrons  K:i,eetiauce-  •2s--ach. 

U  VT  11  C  ITlallUllO  ((L(U  MEAD,  Amenta,  \.  V. 

1M7ANTKD-A  good  home  for  a  thoroughbred  Wire 
WW  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Female,  3  mos.  old.  Pedigreed. 
Reasonable.  O.  A.  Greenwood,  Bancroft  Hoad,  Andover,  Mass. 

Collie  Puppies  '’  '  u'^ton?  n.'y  ni>- 

f  QUALITY  DANES— We  breed  them. 

STONEHURST  FARM  -  -  Intervale.  N.  H. 

PAIR  REGISTERED  RUSSIAN  WOLF  HOUNDS 

*  for  sale.  HELEN  NADEAU,  Salisbury.  Md. 

rflERRIER  HUNTING  AND  RAT  DOGS 

*  on  trial.  N.  M.  YODER  -  Dover,  Delaware 

|  HORSES 

FOR  SALE 

40— Shetland  Ponies— 40 

$60.00  per  head  if  you  take  all.iabout  %  spotted;  Mares 
in  foal.  One  ot  the  best  herds  in  America.  TinK:  if  you 
want.  Lot  of  Buggies  and  Saddles.  Single  Ponies, 
$75.00  each.  PONY  FARM  -  Cortland,  Ohio 

For  Sale  BELGIAN  STALLION 

coming  3  years  old.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y 

n  I  14  year  Grey  Stallion  for 

Uorivnornn  saie>  *5o°  °r  w»uw  ex- 

r  n  lillnl  lllla  change  for  young  register- 
1  UIUIIUIUIII  ed  mares  or  Holstein  cows. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID  -  -  OXFORD,  PA. 

r  1 _ il  M  1  TT  •  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

onetlana  ronies  MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  l  ight.  A.  B-  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater. Unit 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  MorlonvIlU,  Panna. 

GOATS  FOR  SALE— 2  Nannies— 1  Billy.  HENRY 
nil  HLI,  Box  f)|.4.  River  Avenue,  Lakewood,  > e.w  Jersey 
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LONG’S  LEGHORNS 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Barron  Strain . 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds... 

6.50 

12  00 

57.50 

11000 

Assorted  Chicks . 

4-50 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 


TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


Owen’s  K.  I.  Reds  from  high  pro- 
\  H  I C  |V  ^  duction  stock,  lot.  Chicks  from 
my  own  flock.  100 $  live  arrival. 
It.  A.  STIMEUXG  Box  B  McALISTERVILI,E,  PA. 


r1  L  ..  Order  now  for  May  delivery. 
quality  aniens  AVhite  Leghorns— »«.  Barred 
Hocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas— 10c. 
Black  Giants — 16o.  Heavy  Mixed — 9*.  Light  Mixed— So. 
Reduction  in  oOO  lots.  White  Kings,  Blue  Homer  Pigeons. 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  SUNBURY,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES 

Tanored  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  IS. OO  per  100 


Light  Mixed .  *8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  *10.00 

Less  l4c  on  500— lc  on  1.000.  100$  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

liOGAIi  C.  LK18TEK,  It.  ]>.,  McAllatervIUe,  Pa. 


D  A  DVfUirif  C  R  I  Re<J*  $14.00  per  100 
jD/\l>  3  LiULR.u  Wh.  Leghorn*  12.50  per  100 

Free  delivery.  23  years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks. 
Booklet.  Phone  398 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON.HUDSON 

Stnntaliurg,  N.  Y. 


Dll'  UIICiYV  f'Ulf'EIC  that  live  and  grow— 8c  up. 
DlU  HUdlVT  vnll/iVO  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  from  bred- 
to-lay  tested  breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns. 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants, 
Catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washington vlllo,  Pa. 


Baby  Turks  and  Eggs 

Mammoth  bronze  poults  and  eggs  from 
large,  healthy  well-marked  breeders. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  or  adjustment 
at  full  price. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Chas.  H.  Kirby,  Mgr.  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

AND  POULTS 

We  offer  Mammoth  Bronze.  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and 
Narratransett  Effgs  and  Poults  from  selected  purebred,  healthy 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


For  10  year*  we  have  been  furnishing  folk*  with  dependable 

Day-Old  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Try  us  this  season  and  be  convinced.  Prices:  June  de¬ 
livery  65c  each.  July  55c  each.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  guar.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


mi’nitni  rrec  from  flock  of  To  choice 

I  1  if  n  r  V  F  Narragausett  Turkeys  for 

*  IV 1 A  Li  A  IjUMlJ  sale,  40c  each.  Narragan- 
sett  are  a  fine  breed  to  raise,  very  tame,  develop  quickly. 
Phone  6K18 — CHESTNUT  UlllGE  1'AUMS,  Glens  Falls,  N.  T. 


Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Bronze,  White  Holland  and  Narragausett 

From  superb  breeders— extra  quality  stock— eggs  60eea. 

WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


1  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— 

Zj  $4.50,  50—518.00,  100— $35.00.  Postpaid. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Poults, 
80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Large,  healthy 
Breeders  on  free  range.  HIGHLAND  F’AKM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


DDniti7F  TIIBYFY  from  exceptionally  fine  matings. 
DlLUnLE,  luiwvci  Hatches  coming  off  each  week 

D  III  T  hi  May  and  June.  CHAS.  W. 
1  \J>  ha  1  W  WAMPLER,  Harrisonburg,  Vs. 


TURKEY  EGGS 
AND  POULTS 


from  first  prize  Wh.  Hollands 
of  Madison  Square  Garden. 

MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH  •  SODUS,  N.  T. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS.  SOc-POUI/TS,  *1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  G1PSE1  CAMPF#HM.R«iuselaer,N.  Y. 


White  Hollands 


Eggs  and  Poults  from  Prize  Winning  Strain. 
Catalog.  MRS.  HOMER  PRICE,  NEWARK.  OHIO 


Bronze  Turkey 


Eggs  and  Day-Old  Poults  of  quality. 
MYRTLE  DE  GENOVA,  CMymin’s  Hollow,  N.  T. 


DUCKLINGS  pTk.n" 

We  have  them  now  and  each  week— 100  for  $26.00, 
50  for  $13.60  prepaid.  100 %  live  delivery. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  D  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 


and  Eggs.  "World’s  Best.' 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE’S  PEKINS. 
Islip,  L.  I  ,  New  York 


Mammoth  pekin  ruckling,  #8<>  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Form,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Wild  Mallard  Ducks -Ducklings -Hatching  Eggs 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -  Mt.  Kiseo,  New  York 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS-SZS  Per  Hundred. 

small  lots  28c  ea.  IIAKKY  LESTER,  llansomville,  fi.  Y. 


HU  PET  Iiwrc  Mammoth  Pekins,  $00  per  100.  Eggs, 
LMJvIaLILyYIJ  $12.  Hatches  weekly.  25  or  1000  lots. 
Free  circular.  I,.  A  I,.  CAN1IAM  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Very  Fancy  Mallard  Ducks  Viaf£u.  f™*; 

blue  ribbon  winners.  MRS.  C.  E.  CASSEL,  ller, key,  Penna. 


UTPCC  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
VJi  la  riv7i-i  *6.00:  $23.50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
tvpe  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


mirifl  IWPC  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
ULvIaLIaIiJ  quality.  L.  HAMIILIN^ITilaon,  New  York 


HATCHING;  EGGS—  Bl.  Spanish.  Ducks — Wh.  Muscovy, 
Buffs.  Catalog.  BREEDER'S  SUPPLY,  Coble-skill,  X.  Y. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buv  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Out- 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Y’orker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St..  New  York  City. 


Chicks 
Live/ 

Poultry  profits  come 
from  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Get  quick  growth  and  lots 
of  eggs  the  year  ’round 
from  Townsley  White 
Rocks.  High  trapnest 
records,  all  blood  tested 
free  from  disease,  healthy, 
sturdy  stock.  Ohio  Ac¬ 
credited.  Also  other 
money  making  breeds. 
This  new  book  points 
the  way  to  poultry  success.  Write 
today  for  your  copy.  It’s  FREE. 


Townsley  Hatchery  wa™„io“to>,;o 


ainais 


PMA.SlATFj 

SUPERVISED 

Order  now  from  this  Adv.  M 

}?  J 


11' 


Reg. 
Mixed  . 


Heavy 

Mixed  .  . 

White  1  O 

Leghorns  .  1 4, 

Buff  &  Br.  Leghorns  j  o- 
£85®.  Sc  Black  Minorcas..  *  « 
m-.iirn  Barred  Rooks  &  11« 

R.  I.  Reds .  I** 

9  5531  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh. 
in.rtamm  A  Col.  Wyandot-  1  fc 
iRHKa  tea.  White  Roeks  A  J 
wJ|§M  500— lie  less:  1000— lc 
less,  5%  cash  with 
HI laeSsSa  order  or  2c  chick- 
de1)“  bal’  c’  °'  D’ 


IPENNA.FARMHATCHERY  Inc. 


DEPT  N 
Lewtstcwn, 


Baljy  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tanored  Strain  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... 

...  $5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. . 

550 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds... 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

11000 

White  Wyandottes . 

6.5# 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.. . 

6.5# 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . 

4.50 

8.00 

37. 50 

70.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85  00 

100$  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

Order  from 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  25.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Feeding’  Market  Chickens 

I  intend  to  raise  chicks,  machine 
hatched,  brooded.  Barred  Rocks  and  R. 
I.  Reds.  They  are  to  be  used  for  mar¬ 
ket  only  and  not  for  eggs.  I  want  to 
get  them  to  5  lbs.  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pennsylvania.  ir.  E.  L. 

These  chicks  should  he  fed  upon  a  good 
chick  ration,  as  though  they  were  to  lie 
kept  for  layers.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  before  marketing  they  may  he 
given  a  fattening  ration  containing  milk 
in  some  form  to  give  them  a  special  fin¬ 
ish.  They  will  grow  more  rapidly  if  kept 
in  semi-confinement  in  yards,  but  will 
not  have  the  vigor  of  range  birds.  A  fat¬ 
tening  ration  should  not  be  fed  from  the 
start,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  chicks 
should  develop  good  strong  frames,  upon 
which  fat  may  be  laid  later.  Any  good 
commercial  chick  mash  is  suitable,  or  a 
home  mixed  one  may  be  used.  Unless  the 
chicks  are  confined  within  doors,  behind 
glass  windows,  they  will  not  need  cod- 
liver  oil.  This  need  be  given  only  to 
early  hatched  chicks  or  those  confined  to 
houses  where  plenty  of  green  food  can¬ 
not  be  given.  Outdoor  sunshine  and 
green  food  take  the  place  of  cod-liver 
oil  at  less  expense.  When  it  is  given, 
about  one  pint  to  the  hundred  pounds  of 
mash  fed  is  a  suitable  quantity.  This 
may  be  mixed  by  hand  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mash  and  the  oiled  mash 
then  evenly  distributed  throubh  the  en¬ 
tire  quantity.  M.  B.  D. 


Guinea  Fowls 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  Guineas  on 
farms  now,  although  they  are  one  of 
our  best  insect  destroyers.  Turn  them 
loose  in  the  garden  and  they  will  never 
damage  any  green  crop  so  long  as  they 


MAY  CHICKS 


Br.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Heavy  Broilers  . 

Light  Broilers  . 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  fre 
Hogan  tested  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

ms.  .$2.50  $5.00 

$9 

$44 

.  3.25 

fi.  50 

12 

59 

fi.00 

11 

54 

4.00 

7 

34 

i.  21  years 

in  business. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


ICKESBURG,  PA. 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY —  from  selected  and 
inspected  free-ramge  flocks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

"Tancred,  Wyekoff  and  Barron  Strain"  $2.75  S5.00  $  9.00  S42.50  $80 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  S  C  REDS 
Thompson  and  Owen  s  Strain" 

RRnilFR^H.g .  2.75  5  00  9.00  42.50  00 

DnUILLn  j  L  .  2  50  4  5,  B  00  37  50  70 

Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Deg!.  1  R-l.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


can  obtain  any  insects  or  weed  seeds. 
They  will  let  you  know  when  a  hawk 
or  strange  animal  is  near.  Their  loud 
raucous  c-ry  is  an  effective  remedy  for 
chicken  thieves. 

The  undesirable  qualities  of  the  Guinea 
are  their  noise  and  half  wild  disposition. 
They  will  hide  their  nests  and  are  very 
“touchy”  in  regard  to  the  way  one  re¬ 
moves  their  eggs.  Old  people  tell  us  to 
use  a  spoon  and  never  take  out  all  the 
eggs  or  they  will  not  come  hack  to  the 
nest  again.  The  eggs  are  about  half  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  lien’s  eggs  and  have 
I  a  very  dark  shell. 

!  It  takes  four  weeks  to  hatch,  and  the 
i  little  ones  are  very  tiny.  They  are 
1  quick  as  little  partridges  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  They  should  be  kept  out  of  dew 
and  rain  and  fed  about  the  same  diet  as 


Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds  $3  25  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 
8.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  2. 75  5.25  10.00  47.50  00.00 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas  2.75  5-25  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Sil.  Laced  AVyandottes.  3.50  6.75  13.00  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants.. ..  4.50  8-75  17.00  82.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers..  2  75  5.25  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers...  2  25  4.25  8  00  37.50  70  00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  5.25  10.25  20,00  100.00  . 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  tree. 
For  Greater  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicki.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  25  50  100  500 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $2.75  $5.50  $11.00  $52.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C.&R.C.Reds  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  3.00  6.00  12.00  67.50 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  3.25  6.50  13.00  62.60 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  3.50  7.00  14.00 

Assorted  9e  Assorted  Heavy  10c 
100$  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box:  7,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D .  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s)  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  30 

Heavy  Mired  Breeds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  8reeds  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100$  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  week-old  chicks.  Also  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $13  per  100; 
$62.50  per  500;  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  6,  13,  20,  27.  Chicks  100$  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10$  books  order. 
Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


little  chickens. 

When  they  are  about  one  month  old, 
turn  them  out,  as  close  confinement  is 
hard  on  the  guinea.  They  will  be  able 
to  forage  for  the  main  part  of  their  liv¬ 
ing,  and  require  little  fattening  for  the 
market.  They  are  in  demand  in  hotels 
and  clubs  as  their  meat  is  dark  and  lias 
a  gamy  taste.  k.  b. 


Preventives  of  Coccidiosis 

Wliat  is  the  value  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  used  as  a  preventive  and  corrective 
in  coccidiosis  of  growing  chicks?  It  is 
used  as  a  flush,  two  tablespoons  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  E.  H.  s. 

I  do  not  think  that  bicarbonate  of  soda 
has  any  value  as  a  corrective  or  pre¬ 
ventive  of  coccidiosis.  The  organisms 
that  cause  this  disorder  are  too  resistive 
to  be  influenced  by  a  flush  of  cooking 
soda,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  other 
known  substance.  A  flushing  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  by  the  use  of  a  large  amount 
of  sugar  of  milk  in  dried  milk,  as  part 
of  the  mash,  has  been  advocated  by  the 
(California  Experiment  Station  as  of 
value  in  this  disease. 

A  simple  dry  mash  containing  40  lbs. 
of  dried  milk  to  the  hundred  is  fed  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  strict 
cleanliness  of  quarters  being  maintained 
meanwhile.  The  idea  is  to  keep  a  large 
quantity  of  the  sugar  of  milk  in  the  mash 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


PUREBRED 
Every  Chick  Selected 
MAY  HATCHED 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns— *12.00  per  100. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas— *11.00  per  100.  Orping 
tons,  Wyandottes— *16.00  per  100.  April  $2.00  more. 
June  and  July  $2.00  less.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Postpaid.  Live  deliver}'.  12  varieties.  Started 
chicks,  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  SI.,  Hackan 
sack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 

BABY  CHICKS 


Heavy  Mixed . . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$:{.5o 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

3.75 

6  50 

1*2.00 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

5.50 

10  00 

47.50 

90 

.  ‘2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100$  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa, 


continually  passing  through  the  intesti¬ 
nal  tract,  to  the  detriment  of  the  cocci- 
dial  organisms.  Such  a  quantity  of  the 
milk  cannot  be  continued  for  long,  how¬ 
ever.  without  detriment  to  the  chick. 

Older  treatments  were  the  use  of  as¬ 
tringents,  like  bluestone  or  catechu  in 
the  drinking  water.  None  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  has  proved  of  sufficient  value  to 
displace  the  need  for  strict  sanitation  in 
the  chicken  yard,  with  the  keeping  of 
young  chicks  from  ground  that  has  been 
so  long  in  use  as  to  have  become  in¬ 


fested  by  coccidia.  These  organisms  are 
very  resistant  to  destruction,  may  live 
for  a  long  time  in  the  soil  and  are  to  be 
avoided,  rather  than  killed  after  they 
have  invaded  the  chick.  The  hot  flame 
from  a  kerosene  burning  blow  torch  is 
successfully  used  to  disinfect  brooders 
and  poultry  buildings,  being  apparently 
more  efficacious  than  any  chemical  dis¬ 
infectant.  Carelessly  used,  it  can  also 
set  fire  to  a  building.  M.  b.  n. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  15  birds, 
the  10  highest  being  reported.  First  col¬ 
umn  gives  yield  for  week  ending  April  7, 
and  second,  total  to  date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chiclteries,  Inc.,  N.  .T.  . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  50 

Spartan  Rock  Farm,  N.  .T. .  .  . 

Harry  R.  II.  Nicholas,  N.  J.. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  .T . 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J . 

s.  c.  R.  I.  REDS 
Armitage  Realty  Co.,  N.  J..  . 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  37 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.... 

.T.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  .T .  44 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn.  .  .  . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass. 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm.  Mass . 

Sunhyfields  Farm.  Conn .  35 

C.  M.  Waldeck,  N.  .T .  42 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J .  45 

MOTTLED  IIOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

.T.  Baer,  N.  J . 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T. . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  .T . 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa... 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 

Cedar,  Grove  P.  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . . 

Cobblestone  P.  Farm,  N.  Y... 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J . 

Darfelt  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  He  Marco,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  ,T . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

Eigenraucli  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. ... 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Giant  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Frank  S.  Gordon,  N.  .T . 

Hock's  P.  B.  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  .T . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Edmund  L.  Kelly,  N.  ,1 . 

Kenvin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T. .  . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  . 

Frederick  H.  Gaskell.  N.  J... 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  .T . 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  .T . 

Morris  Latterman,  N.  ,T . 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio . 

Emil  Miller,  N.  ,T . 

•T.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

Mt.  Hope  Farms,  Mass . 

S.  Olson,  N.  .T . 

Paterson  0.  H.  School,  N.  J.. 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T . 

A.  Pincus,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm.  N.  J. .  .  . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

Puritas  S.  P.  Farm,  Ohio.  .  .  . 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T. .  .  . 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  . 

Pyerson  &  Haft,  N.  J . 

Ramapo  E.  &  P.  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. 

Rentzel’s  Leg.  Farms,  Pa.... 

Max  Rosencrantz,  N.  ,T . 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Harry  N.  Sprung,  N.  J . 

Table  Rock  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Staudt’s  P.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

United  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J.... 

United  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J. ... 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  ,T. ... 

Helen  Volare,  N.  ,T . 

M.  Vogel  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J..  . 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  .T . 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Weinman's  Pltry  Farm,  N.  ,T. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J. .  . . 
Westchester  I*.  Farnq  N.  Y.. 

Westervelt’s  Farm,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J. . 

William  A.  Valin.  N.  J . 

North  Jersey  T.  School,  N.  J. 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

John  E.  Volkmar,  N.  J . 

Preakness  4-H  P.  Club,  N.  J. 

BLACK  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Ailsa  Farms,  N.  J . 
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“I  can  tell  you  the  score  of  the  game 
before  it  starts.”  “What  is  it?”  “Noth¬ 
ing  to  nothing — before  it  starts.” — The 
Haversack. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. —  April  11  a  Santa  Fe 
mail  train  struck  and  demolished  a 
Piekwick-Greyhound  motor  bus  at  Isleta, 
N.  M.,  killing  19  persons.  There  was 
considerable  delay  in  identifying  the 
victims,  who  were  strangers  from  many 
localities. 

An  army  of  about  7,000  men  April  11 
gained  success  in  a  battle  against  roaring 
lire  which  swept  over  a  10-mile  front 
in  the  Springbank  district,  west  of 
Calgary,  Alberta.  More  than  4,000  acres, 
of  fertile  hay  land  were  burned  over. 
Farmers  recruited  from  surrounding 
farms  and  ranches  toiled  in  a  10-hour 
struggle  to  ‘halt  the  blaze. 

The  electrical  warehouse  of  Austin  M. 
D*idy  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  .1.,  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  a  tire  which  burned  for  eight 
hours,  April  12  and  which  did  damage 
estimated  at  $120,000.  Eight  firemen 
were  overcome  by  smoke. 

Edward  B.  Jermyn,  wealthy  coal 
operator  who  served  two  terms  as  mayor 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Harry  J.  Friend, 
who  during  the  second  term  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor  to  the  post  of  civil 
service  commissioner,  were  found  guilty 
April  12  of  conspiring  to  set  up  a  slot- 
machine  monopoly  in  that  city,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  $35,000  a  year  as  the  loot. 

Atlantic  Coast  Dine  passenger  train 
No.  191  was  seized  at  Sebring,  Fla., 
April  12  by  Sheriff  Oscar  Wolff  of  High¬ 
lands  County  in  an  attachment  order 
issued  by  State  Controller  Ernest  Amos 
against  the  railroad  for  delinquent  taxes. 

Miss  Suzanne  Pollard,  daughter  of 
Governor  Pollard  of  Virginia,  will  reign 
as  “Queerr  Shenandoah  VII”  over  the 
seventh  annual  apple  blossom  festival  to 
be  held  April  24-25.  Governor  Pollard 
and  staff  will  attend  with  the  Richmond 
light  infantry  blue  battalion  acting  as 
the  queen’s  escort.  Weather  Bureau 
officials  and  fruit  experts  predicted  full 
blooming  of  12,000,000  trees  in  commer¬ 
cial  apple  orchards  of  the  Shenandoah, 
Cumberland-Potomac  fruit  belt  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Southern  Pennsylvania  during  Easter 
week. 


Commission  approve  lower  coach  fare  in 
an  effort  to  combat  the  lower  rates  on 
bus  lines.  Under  the  proposal  advanced 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  coach 
fare  between  Washington  and  New  York 
would  have  been  reduced  from  $8.14  to 
$5.50.  It  was  the  first  move  on  the  part 
of  a  major  carrier  to  lower  rates  to 
meet  the  competition  of  bus  lines. 

Estimating  the  1929-30  world  sugar 
crop  at  23,833,000  short  tons  of  raw 
sugar,  compared  with  last  season’s  record 
crop  of  30,281,000  short  tons,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  said  April  14  that  the 
world’s  visible  supply  of  sugar  was  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year  and  showed 
a  continuation  of  the  large  supplies  which 
have  been  increasing  steadily  since  1922- 
23.  with  the  exception  of  a  drop  of  about 
1,000,000  short  tons  in  1926-27.  De¬ 
creased  production  from  last  season,  the 
bureau  said,  is  reported  chiefly  in 
countries  producing  cane  sugar,  the 
world  beet  sugar  production  of  10,250,000 
short  tons  being  practically  equal  to  that 
of  1928-29. 

The  most  important  disarmament  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Loudon  Naval  Arms  Confer¬ 
ence  was  definitely  achieved  April  14 
when  at  a  plenary  session  at  St.  James’s 
Palace  the  delegates  unanimously  adopted 
the  decision  for  a  capital  ship  holiday 
until.  1936.  This  decision  means  the  re¬ 
nunciation  by  England,  America,  Japan, 
France  and  Italy  of  the  right  to  lay 
down  26  capital  ships  under  the  Wash¬ 
ington  naval  treaty,  which  would  have 
cost  a  billion  dollars. 


Limber  Neck 

I  have  been  losing  quite  a  lot  of  hens 
this  Winter.  They  act  dizzy  and  twist 
their  necks,  throw  their  heads  back  and 
die  in  a  few  days.  d.  i.  w. 

New  York. 

Look  carefully  to  their  food  and  any¬ 
thing  that  they  may  find  about  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  a  poisonous  nature,  such  as  part¬ 
ly  decayed  meat.  Open  a  dead  bird  or 
two  and  examine  the  interior  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal,  slitting  it  open  for  the 


Lester  E.  Shippee,  Connecticut  Bank 
Commissioner  April  14  made  known  that 
a  police  round-up  of  “fake  stock  sales¬ 
men”  in  the  State  had  been  begun.  His 
department  has  estimated  that  clients  of 
these  men  have  lost  over  $500,000.  Mr. 
Shippee  said  the  inquiry  has  been  going- 
on  for  two  months,  Schemes  now  under 
investigation,  he  said,  are  those  involv¬ 
ing  merchandising  plans  with  a  stock 
bonus,  in  which  the  client  gets  shares 
of  stock  with  each  purchase.  Activities 
of  one  ring  of  salesmen,  Mr.  Shippee 
said  dutes  back  to  the  collapse  of  a  chain 
of  investment  corporations  headed  by 
Howard  P.  Gunder,  who  was  indicted  by 
a  Federal  grand  jury  in  New  York.  The 
group  under  investigation  offered  a  share 
of  stock  with  the  purchase  of  such 
products  as  tea,  coffee,  fountain  pens, 
candy,  ginger  ale  and  even  vending 
machines.  Salesmen  who  sell  stock  in 
one  of  these  companies  are  found  to  be 
active  in  one  or  more  of  the  others,  Mr, 
Shippee  pointed  out. 

The  bill  of  Assemblyman  Milan  E. 
Goodrich,  Republican,  of  Westchester, 
N.  Y.,  which  forbids  the  parking  of  cars 
on  the  highways  outside  of  cities  and 
villages  was  approved  by  Gov.  Roosevelt, 
April  14.  The  prohibition  against,  this 
practice,  long  blamed  for  no  small  per¬ 
centage  of  automobile  accidents  during 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  after  more  than  six  years  of  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  measure,  which  has  failed 
year  after  year  in  the  Legislature. 
Violation  of  the  new  law  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  for  the 
first  offense,  and  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$50  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months  for  second  or  subsequent 
offenses. 

Sergt.  James  R.  Ware,  attached  to 
Tank  Company  No.  1  Miller  Field  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  27tli  Aero  Division,  New 
York  National  Guard,  who  ran  his  ear 
into  a  crowd  of  fifteen  at  Hylan  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Slater  Street,  Dongan  Hills, 
Staten  Island,  April  7,  killing  Theodore 
Winzig  of  West  Brighton,  and  injuring 
five  women  and  four  men,  was  indicted 
by  the  Richmond  County  grand  jury  at 
St.  George,  S.  I.,  April  15  for  man¬ 
slaughter  in  the  second  degree. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Dispatches  from 
London  relating  to  the  Labor  .  Govern¬ 
ment's  new  budget  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  British  and  American  Governments 
require  substantially  the  same  revenue 
annually.  On  the  basis  of  increased 
taxation  Philip  Snowden,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  anticipated  revenues  of 
$3,945,000,000  with  a  small  surplus.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30  the  United 
States  will  collect  approximately  $4,100,- 
000,000  and  also  should  have  a  small 
surplus.  To  obtain  the  surplus,  however, 
the  British  Government  must  increase 
taxes,  where  the  United  States.  was  able 
to  make  a  substantial  reduction.  This 
government  will  raise  about  $2,400,000,- 
000  from  income  and  corporation  taxes 
this  year. 

Former  Presidential  yacht  Mayflower 
was  temporarily  withdrawn  from  sale  by 
the  Navy  Department  April  14  when,  for 
the  fourth  time,  bids  were  rejected  as 
inadequate.  The  vessel  will  remain  in 
decommissioned  status  at  Philadelphia. 

As  the  result  of  vigorous  opposition 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  withdrawn  its 
attempt  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 


purpose.  These  symptoms  indicate  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  nervous  system,  very  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  indigestible  or  poisonous 
food,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
intestinal  worms  or  like  conditions. 

Give  any  fowl  thus  affected  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  one  to  two  teaspoons,  and,  if 
the  flock  appears  to  have  eaten  anything 
of  a  deleterious  nature,  administer  Ep¬ 
som  salts  In  the  drinking  water  for  the 
day  or  in  a  well  distributed  wet  mash, 
using  the  salts  in  the  amount  of  1  lb.  to 
each  100  fowls.  If  intestinal  worms  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  flock 
treatment  to  expel  these  should  be  given. 

M.  B.  D. 


Coal  Ashes  in  Henhouse; 
Lice  on  Cattle 

On  page  264  I  read  article  asking  about 
coal  ashes,  by  O.  T.  If  he  will  scatter 
sifted  coal  ashes  over  roosts  and  drop¬ 
pings  boards  every  day  the  fowls  will 
never  be  troubled  by  mites,  and  if  he  will 
swab,  with  kerosene  oil,  the  perches,  lice 
wall  never  cause  fowls  any  trouble.  Ashes 
make  the  house  dusty,  but  that  is  a  chick¬ 
en’s  delight  and  it  can  be  brushed  down 
occasionally.  Others,  as  well  as  I,  know 
that  lice  and  mites  are  eliminated  by 
using  kerosene  and  sifted  coal  ashes,  and 
do  no  harm  to  the  fertilizing  quality  of 
the  manure. 

If  R.  M.  M.,  page  261,  will  use  any 
kind  of  oil  on  the  spine,  flanks  and 
around  the  eyes  of  cattle,  he  will  free 
them  in  a  short  time  from  lice.  I  have 
done  this.  i.  s.  W. 


PRISCILLA  STRAIN 

MASSACHUSETTS  D _ 

STATE  CERTIFIED  iXED  Ls  HICKS 

These  are  all  from  our  own  flock,  which  is  rich  in 
the  same  Wood  lines  as  our  World  Record  Hen.  This 
strain  lays  as  well  for  our  customers  as  it  does  for 
us;  as  proven  hy  repeat  orders  from  the  same  people 
year  after  year.  Also  by  our  contest  records.  Our 
pen  is  going  great  guns  at  Storrs  right  now.  High 
pen  for  March  with  272  eggs.  Our  reduced  prices  for 
May  chicks  give  you  a  chance  to  get  guaranteed,  dis¬ 
ease-free  chicks  of  this  wonderful  production  breeding, 
at  prices  but  little  more  than  for  cheap  western  chicks 
A  few  started  chicks  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Ask  for  circular.  G.  15.  TreadweU,  Spencer,  Mass. 
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Will  Ship  C.O.D. 


White  Leghorns.. 


100*  delivery. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  . 


ic  less,  tree  range. 
Circular. 

McAlisterville,  P». 


and  up  for  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS— 
lAfe  breed  English  White  Leghorns 
only.  Husky  Chicks— Large  hens. 
Large  eggs.  Pullets  now  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  IVashington,  Ohio. 


Pheasant  Eggs 


UIXGXEOKS — from  ehoice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $3.30  set- 
tings  of  12  eggs.  Beared  White  Silky  Bantam — setting 
ol  12  eggs,  $2.30.  Black  Cochins  Bantam— setting  of  12 
eggs,  $2.oo.  ALPHEUS  COE  -  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


M.  turkey  eggs.  50c  eac 

Poults  later,  $1  each.  Young  toms  from  n 
winners,  $18  each.  AJi.Mi;  WJI.HUl.M  .  Wrentham.  V 


Greatest  Money  Making  Strain  of  Chickens  in  the  Field  Today 


The  breeding  hens  in  all  our  matings 
descend  from  birds  of  this  type. 


$1,134.00  PROFIT  FROM  300  MAY 
HATCHED  ROSELAWN  LAYERS 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hoppes  of  Portland,  Ind. ,  writes: 
"My  300  Roselawn  May-hatched  pullets  laid  60,- 
244  eggs  last  year  and  made  a  net  profit  of 
$1,134  in  one  year.  My  hens  average  over  four 
pounds  and  the  eggs  average  better  than  26 
ounces  to  the  dozen.” 


Roselawn  breeding  hens  are  big.  heavy weiglit,  lop  combed 
birds  of  the  tlnest  Barron  English  typo.  They  are  proven 
producers  and  reproducers.  Almost  every  mail  brings  let¬ 
ters  from  successful  Roselawn  customers  telling  of  high 
flock  averages  and  profitable  results. 

ROSELAWN — A  Real  Breeding  Farm 

We  import  high  egg  record  breeders  direct  from  Mr. 
Barron  in  England.  He  selects  these  birds  personally 
for  Roselawn.  The  results  of  our  own  breeding  have 
been  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Barron  and  Roselawn  Leg¬ 
horns  represent  true  measures  of  the  highest  value  in 
English  Leghorns  in  America.  Heavy  laying  of  big  26- 
ounce  eggs  Is  bred  to  the  bone  in  Roselawn  birds. 

MAY  AND  JUNE  CHICKS 
AT  BIG  REDUCTIONS 

Send  for  our  circular  showing  our  big  price  reductions 
on  baby  chicks  during  May  and  June.  Chicks  hatched 
from  big  eggs  averaging  26  ounces  or  more  per  dozen. 
A  special  discount  is  also  allowed  on  all  orders  placed 
now  for  delivery  during  May  and  June.  Order  now 
and  save  the  discount. 

Our  Catalog  Is  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy.  Tells  all 
about  our  birds  and  the  unusual  possibilities  of  the 
Roselawn  Barron  Strain.  Contains  real  help  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  experienced  poultry  raisers.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY.  IT'S  FREE. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

H.  M.  Tibbals  &  Son,  Owners  and  Managers 
ROUTE  10-K  DAYTON,  OHIO 


75,000  RUGGED  CHICKS  ’RARIN  TO  GO  ! 

Hatching  eggs  from  Rosemont  Qualified  breeders  have  been  showing  very  high  fertility.  Hatches  have 
been  larger  than  we  dared  hope  for.  We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  May  shipments  in  any  Quantity. 
Every  shipment  protected  by  the  Rosemont  Guarantee;  “Complete  satisfaction  to  every  customer.” 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  MAY  5th 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 

Brown  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A  . 

Barred  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . . . 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Select  Grade  A . 

White  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  . 

White  Wyandottes — Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants — State- Certified  Blood-Tested 
Mixed  Chicks  . 
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Send  Check,  Postal  or  Express  Order  —  We'll  ship  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 

Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  advertised  in -The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  18  consecutive  years.  And  they  are 
better  now  than  ever  before.  FREE  Chick  Book  tolls  the  complete  story— sincere,  interesting.  Write  for  it. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY  hunterIon  county?n7j. 


WHEN  YOUR  PELLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY — or  your  broilers  and  roasters 
are  marketed,  the  few  extra  cents  you  paid  for  quality  baby  chicks  will 
be  made  up  several  times.  Saving  a  few  cents  on  the  chicks  you  buy  in 
the  Spring  and  losing  many  dollars  later  on,  is  poor  economy. 

Wene  Chicks,  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh,  will  pay  you  a  handsome 
profit.  They  have  been  profit-makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Special  Matings . . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230-Egg  Matings  . 

Wyan-Rock  Cross  (Medium  Roasters)  .  3.75 

Bram-Rock  Cross  (Heavy  Roasters)  .  4.00 

R.  I.  Reds  Special  Matings,  Straight  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks. 

White  Wyandottes  . .  5.50 

WENE’S  FAMOUS  BLOOD-TESTED  CROSS 
Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order  —  Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

YVENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 
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70.00 

50.00 

54.00 

62.00 

78.00 


1000 

$130.00. 

170.00 

120.00 

130.00 

150.00 

100.00 


ParksStraiN 

It  is  the  quality  strain  protected  by  a  U.  8.  Registered  Trade  Mark.  Trap- 
nested  and  carefully  selected  for  eggs  and  standard  qualities  since  1889.  It  is 
in  reality  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  laving  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  It  is  unlawful  to  advertise  Parks  Strain  without  registered  permit 
from  mb— Permits  free  to  customers. 

SAVE  20%  NOW 

Big  savings  that  we  have  made  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  our  famous. 
Barred  Rocks  are  passed  on  to  you  in  a  20%  discount  now  effective. 
Remember—  Every  egg  and  bird  we  offer  for  sale  is  produced  from  individuals  that  ava 
personally  selected  and  mated.  Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  jfenerations 
of  200-ei?tf  breeding  back  of  them.  Our  best  pens  contain  many  official  egg  laying 
contest  R.  O.  P,  hens  and  are  headed  with  males  from  laying  contests  R,  O.  P.  hens. 
NPAA/  r  ATAI  (^\C*  1  Ask  for  it  today.  Contains  the  most  helpful  informa- 
1  •  tion  of  any  we  have  ever  printed. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  BOX  Y  ALTOONA,  PENNA, 


Ml8S 

Graduate 
313  Eggs 


Announcing  Reduced  Prices 
on  Gradc-A  Chicks 


BABY  CH/CKS  C  O.Df 


Semi  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on  25  50 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50 

B.  Rocks  &,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50 

Wh.  R.  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50 


100 

$8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

8.00 


h’  $  ' '  ■  **'  'ri  . 9 .  ••••••••••  ‘♦■oy  o.yy 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-ol(l  chicks. 

Free  Catalog.  MUTANT  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Boa  50B,  Btllilonte, Ft. 


We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  May  delivery 
of  Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks  at  substan¬ 
tial  reductions  from  our  April  prices. 

May  1-15 — $21  per  100  Chicks 
May  15-31— $19  per  100  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes,  *12.uO  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed 
$8.00  per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  JAS. 
E.  TILSIT,  Beaver  Spring's,  Peuua. 


These  are  the  same  quality  of  chicks  that 
poult  rykeepers  have  snapped  up  at  $24  per 
100  in  March  and  April.  They  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  pay  you  better  than  any  others 
you  can  buy. 

$1  POULTRY  BOOK  FREE 

This  is  not  a  Catalog  but  a  practical  text¬ 
book  on  producing  eggs  for  profit.  Into  it 
has  gone  the  best  thought  of  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  poultry  business. 
Free  to  Eastern  Readers;  $1  to  those  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen.  Maes. 


Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Pennsylvania  Supervised  Mocks 
Shipped  O.  O.  D.  Free  circular. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


LS.  C.  W.  Bill  |  CTC  from  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and 
EGHORN  rULLCItf  Supervised  Hens — 8wks.,  $1.10. 
Circular.  KDW,  MATER  A  SON,  Bridgehamptmi,  I  -  I.,  X.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


$250.00  per  1000] 

26.00  per  100  ] 

13.30  per 
Henry  Frey,  Eastj>ort,|L.I.,  X.  Y. 


0001  K 

100  l- 

50  j  Quantity 


nilf!  ll  I  INfiQ  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
LSUbltLinUO  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Faetoryville,  Pa 

Long  Lake  Duck  Farm 

for  $  12.00.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  ’ 


M 


BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  —from  large,  vigor< 
stock.  Price  86c  each;  $75  per  100  prepaid.  Si 
arrival  guaranteed.  ARTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  1 

Mammoth  bronze  turkeys-eggs— «s,50  per 

Guineas,  $1.50  setting.  Clifford  Burhins,  Siugertics,  H 


593 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


April  26,  1930 


Leghorns -Reds -Rocks-Wyandottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  Breeders  are 


Week  of  Grade  A  . 

April  28  Special  Matings 

Week  of  Grade  A  . 

May 


Special  Matings 


Blood 

s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

.$18.00 

.  .  2L00  _ 

.  .  $17.00 

20.00 


Tested  under  State  Supervision 

BARRED  WHITE 

ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

$24.00  $27.00 


S.  0.  R.  I. 
REDS 
$22.00 
25.00 

$20.00 

23.00 


28.00 


32.00 


$22.00 

25.00 


$25.00 

28.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Our  Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Very  Well.  Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  G43-5. 


MfaaacgE 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


BIG  REDUCTION  ON  CHICKS 

Prices  Effective  May  8tli  Per  1#® 

White,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas . *  J2*22 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Bocks,  Beds,  Black  Minorcas .  1  Inn 

.  White  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.00 

Jersey  Blctclt  Oi&nts  •  •••••••••.••*•••••••••••••••••••••  biUl) 

Pedigreed  Male  Mating  ‘both  Tancred  and  Barron  White  Leghorns...  13-00 

_  White  Pekin  Ducklings  . .  25.00 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  STOCK— Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept.  Send  $1  today.  Upon  delivery 
pay  postman  above  prices  plus  postage.  Be  sure  to  specify  delivery  date  when  sending  in  your  order. 
Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicks  working  for  us.  write  today 

for  full  details.  Also  lor  our  catalog.  .  _ 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  Main  St.,  H0YTVILLE,  OHIO. 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOPY.usrTh:ek. 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  dav;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand ;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  ACAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  84  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO.' 

DEPT.  82  UKBANA,  INDIANA 


you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  Irom  the  world’s  best,  * 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels.  . 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
culled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  1  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -y\ 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 


F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fair  port,  N.  Y^’o 


».V| 


T^HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
JL  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cm  dully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  / 
White  Wyandottes.  1XC  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assrv  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book- 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  W* 


i 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 


Kieidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  atamlna  and  oatstanding  laying 
ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  hiffh  egre  production.  Purebred,  healthy,  carefully  selected. 
100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

S.  C.  White.  Buff.  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rooks  .  .  .  . 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  ana  R.  C.  Reds, 

White  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte*  .  .  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeda,  all  Good  Chicks 
Jersey  Black  Giants  ..... 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15 
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60 

100 

300 

500 

.  $3.25 

$6.25 

$12.00 

$35.00 

$57.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14  OO 

40.00 

67.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

29.00 

48.00 

4.75 

9.25 

18.00 

52.00 

85.00 

ADA*  OHIO. 

.Reference,  First  National  Bank 
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“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Tour  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it.  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  BRANSON. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1.  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I'm  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  Riehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Roup  in  Turkey 

We  have  a  turkey  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  its  eyes  and  nose  is  swelled  so 
large  that  the  turkey  can  hardly  see  what 
it  eats.  It  is  filled  with  a  liquid  like 
that  of  a  cold.  We  can  rub  the  swelled 
places  down  and  get  the  matter  out 
through  the  roof  of  its  mouth,  but  it 
;  fills  up  again.  The  turkey  is  lively,  eats 
:  what  it  can  get  hold  of.  What  is  the 
matter  with  this  turkey  and  what  can  I 
do  for  it?  We  have  been  rubbing  this 
turkey's  head  with  salves  and  doing  dif- 
1  ferent,  things  for  it  now  for  about  eight 
;  or  nine  weeks  and  is  doesn't  seem  to  get 
!  any  belter  or  worse.  h.  k. 

Maryland. 

This  is  “sinus  trouble”  in  the  turkey, 
or  a  manifestation  of  roup.  There  is  a 
bony  chamber  beneath  the  eye  lined  with 
i  mucous  membrane,  that  is  continuous 
'  with  that  of  the  eyes  and  nasal  passages. 
This  chamber  opens  into  the  cavity  of 
the  nostrils  by  a  passage  that,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  leads  upward,  thus  preventing  the 
sinus  from  draining  out  naturally  when 
fluids  accumulate  there.  You  may  press 
the  fluid  out  but  it  recurs.  After  a  time 
it  will  become  cheesy  and  form  a  hard 
i  tumor  beneath  -one  or  both  eyes.  The 
virus  of  roup  is  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  discharge,  and  there  are 
so  many  deep  passages  in  the  head  in 
which  this  virus  can  hide  that  effective 
treatment  is  difficult. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  valuable  bird, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while,  particularly  as 
it  may  spread  to  healthy  members  of  the 
flock  and  remain  long  upon  the  premises. 
If  you  wish  to  treat  this  turkey,  take  it 
away  from  the  flock  and  keep  it  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  place.  Remember  that  it  has  a 
very  communicable  disease.  The  nostrils 
may  be  syringed  out  several  times  daily 
with  a  mild  antiseptic,  like  a  solution  of 
boric  acid.  15  or  20  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  The  secretion  within  the 
i  sinuses  should  also  be  pressed  out.  After 
cleansing  the  head  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  15  per 
cent  solution  of  argyrol,  obtainable  at 
the  drug  store,  should  be  placed  in  each 
!  eye. 

If  the  swelling  beneath  the  eye  be¬ 
comes  firm,  it  may  he  opened  with  a 
sharp  blade  and  the  cheesy  matter 
pressed  out.  After  this,  the  pocket  may 
be  packed  with  absorbent  cotton  wet  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  All  this  involves  time 
:  and  trouble  that  few  are  likely  to  give 
any  but  a  very  valuable  bird,  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  success  will  follow 
any  treatment.  In  a  mild  case  of  this 
form  of  roup,  the  symptoms  may  subside 
with  warm  weather  and  the  bird  appear 
well.  The  trouble  is  likely  to  light  up 
again  with  the  coming  of  the  cold  rains 
of  Fall,  however,  and  a  distinctly  roupy 
bird  is  least  dangerous  well  under  ground. 

M.  B.  I). 


Leghorns  vs.  Minorcas 

In  all  respect  to  the  Leghorn  and  its 
many  breeders  in  reply  to  M.  J.  O.’s 
question,  page  405.  concerning  Minorcas 
I  would  like  to  state  a  few  things  about 
tlje  Minorcas. 

In  a  recent  Arizona  egg-laying  contest 


CARPENTER’S 
SPECIAL  BROILER 

COOP 

Close  spaced  top 
and  sides.  Size 
24x36x12  in.  Price, 
SI. 25  f.  o.  b.  Orange, 
Virginia. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia 


PULLETS 


2,500  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Hatched  the  last  week  in  February 
Ready  lor  shipment  May  7th  to  21st 
12-weeik-old.  $1.00;  10-week-old,  90c 
Every  Pullet  guaranteed  pure-bred 
and  healthy — No  eulls  or  weaklings. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  Price,  for  May  and  June 

Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg  band¬ 
ed  by  expert  judge.  Flocks  developed 
through  years  of  breeding.  Leghorns. 
10c  each;  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes. 
12c  each:  Light  Brahmas  16c  each 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices  on 
pullets. 


WHARTON 


HATCHERY  CO. 
Box  102 
Wharton,  O* 


sar? » 


Outstanding  livability  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  as  result  of  11  years  de¬ 
velopment  with  selected  purebred 
stock.  Pedigreed  stock.  Satisfied  customers  in 
33  states  have  built  our  business.  ORDER 
NOW.  Chick  time  is  here.  A  trial  order  will 
convince  you.  Write  for  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
log,  Baby  Chick  Journals  and  reasonable  prices. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $10,00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  12.00  per  ICO 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  T. 00  per  100 

500  lots  y.0  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100J4  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  I*.  LEISTER,  Box  IS,  McAUsterville,  l’enna. 

HANSON  LEGHORNS  CHAMPIONS  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-  iVyckofi  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM.  Jamestown, Pa. 

VAI  I  PV  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $10.00  per  100 

V  nLLC  1  u.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  per  ion 

uir  Ilf  Heavy  Mixed .  9  50  per  100 

V  1  C  TV  Light  Mixed .  8-00  per  100 

fUIpIfC  500  lots  V2c  less,  1000  lots  le  less.  100 %  live 
LlHLIVO  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlistsrville,  Pemia. 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

If  They  Dio — Wo  Replace  Them 

You  can't  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely  guaran¬ 
tee  them.  If  the7  die  during  the  first  two  weeks,  we  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on  other  grades.  Purebred 
Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1  07,  Kenton.O. 

Quality  Chicks  W  .ite 

X  ******  *J  Write  for  price8  on  50„ 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Spring,,  Penna. 

BABY  from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 

I  hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 

^ IV '  horns.  Prepaid.  100^  live  delivery. 

Chicks  10c  each  In  lots  of  100  or  more 
35  and  50  lots  12c  each 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  -  MILFORD, DEL. 

Willaeker’s  Large 
Imported  Bai  i  on 
White  Leghorns  insure  success.  Heavy  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Get  free  catalog  and  prices  before  buying. 

\V  Blacker  Leghorn  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Great  Big  English  and  §J  3  ^  1/  Q 
Hollywood  Leghorns  Voll 

100 — $12.  100#  del.  NELSON’S  HATCHERY,  Grove  City,  Fa. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $10.00 — 100.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  MoAlisterville,  l’a. 


it  was  found  Leghorns  ate  73  lbs.  feed 
against  71  lbs.  for  White  Minorcas.  The 
standard  weight  of  Minorcas  is  the  same 
as  It.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  therefore 
|  placing  them  in  the  equal  position  when 
|  disposed  of  on  the  market  as  laid  out 
i  hens  or  broilers.  I  never  found  the 
*  market  for  Leghorn  broilers  especially 
late  hatches  ready  for  sale  in  July  or 
August  anything  to  brag  about. 

Looking  over  some  old  egg-laying  con- 
!  test  records  I  find  quite  often  that  the 
poorest  pen  in  contest  and  in  all  breeds 
(  entered  was  Leghorns.  Although  a  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  may  *have  won  that  contest  does 
not  prove  they  all  lay  the  most  eggs. 
The  first  300-egg  hen  was  a  White  Rock. 

!  The  highest  world's  record  today  is  held 
:  in  Canada  by  a  Barred  Rock.  Our 
j  English  Leghorns  in  many  instances  have 
as  large  combs  as  some  Minorcas ;  and  i 
just  as  liable  to  freeze. 

It  is  not  the  house  that  comes  under 
the  wire  ahead  in  the  first  heat  that 
wins  the  race,  but  the  one  that  has  the 
:  ability  and  capacity  to  stand  the  strain 
of  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four  more 
heats  which  come  to  the  front  and  -win 
our  praise. 

At  an  egg-laying  contest  held  in  Canada 
sometime  ago  for  birds  over  three  years 
old  the  Minorcas  laid  one-third  more 
eggs  than  any  other  breed  including 
Leghorns.  CLAUDE  BONNER 


mg  m  g%  MfC  from  free  range  flocks.  S.C.  White 
WW  m  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 

and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10:  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100S  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  MitchiH’i  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Mlllentown,  Pa. 


W,  Plymouth  Rocks  years*  WINNERS, ^ROWC- 

ERS.  Come  to  Headquarters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  free.  XT.  It.  FISHEL,  Box  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


QUALITY  CHICKS— White  and  Barred  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds — 
*10.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— S8.0#  These  chicks  ate 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  veil 
culled  flocks.  100-S  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Catalog  free.  P40LA  POULTRY  1 AR0S,  Halter  Springs,  Penn*. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  Per  100;  $95  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHA8.  F.  EWING  ltt.  1  McGLUKE,  Pi. 


nanV  PUIPIfC  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
BAD  I  UnlUnO  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C,  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  *  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Dalawara 


FRANC  AIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Auairalorps— Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks.  Eggs. 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCGS,  Westbinipton  Such,  11.4- 


ABY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Red9  and  Leghorns. 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  SS,  Harrington.  Ilel. 


Barred  Rock  Eggs 


Blood-tested  flock— *21  per  case, 
A  1.  OAT  It.  8  AUBURN.  N.  ¥. 
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A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

HO flk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

mJ  Av  Av  1*  333  West  30th  Street,  NewYork 


Edmonds’  n 
Poultry  □ 
Account  a 
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Getting  Rid  of  Lice  and 
Mites 


BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
Among  the  many  factors  that  deter¬ 
mine  poultry  profits,  none  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  freedom  froimmites  andrlice. 
No  fiird  can  lay  well  or  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  growth  needed  for  early  market 
if  it  is  not  kept  free  from  these  pests. 
Midsummer  offers  the  mt)st  favorable 
season  for  their  development  and  unless 
control  measures  are  used,  both  birds 
and  .houses  ai-e  almost  sure  to  become 
infested  during  this  season. 

Mites 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mites  hide 
away  during  the  day  in  cracks  and 
crevices  and  under  roosts  and  droppings 
boards,  and  come  forth  to  attack  the 
birds  only  at  night,  their  presence  is 
often  unsuspected  until  the  infestation 
becomes  so  heavy  that  it  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  poultryman  by  the 
irritation  of  the  mites  on  his  own  body 
after  a  visit  to  the  house.  Although  not 
hard  to  kill,  the  habits  of  this  blood¬ 
sucking  mite  make  it  difficult  to  reach 
them  in  their  hiding  places.  Dust  baths 
will  not  control  them,  as  at  best  only  a 
few  of  the  mites  that  remained  on  tin; 
birds  in  the  day  time  would  be  affected. 
The  roosts,  nests,  boxes,  etc.,  must  be 
removed  from  the  house  or  a  high 
pressure  coarse  spray,  that  will  pene¬ 
trate  all  crevices,  must  be  employed. 

For  places  that  are  easily  accessible 
like  the  underside  of  roosts,  crude 
petroleum  offers  a  satisfactory  remedy 
and  will  retain  its  killing  power  for 
several  weeks.  When  used  as  a  spray, 
it  will  work  better  -if  diluted  with  one 
part  of  kerosene  to  four  parts  crude  oil. 
The  addition  of  one  gallon  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  25  gallons  of  oil  will 
make  it  still  more  effective.  Kerosene, 
10  parts,  and  crude  carbolic  acid,  one 
part,  is  commonly  used  but  does  not  have 
-the  lasting  effect  of  crude  oil. 

*  Lice 

The  large  straw-colored  “body  louse” 
is  familiar  to  all  farmers  and  poultry 
keepers,  for  unlike  mites,  they  spend 
their  entire  time  on  the  body  of  the  bird, 
feeding  on  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers.  Their  eggs  are  laid  on  the  lower 
barbs  of  the  feathers,  in  greatest  number 
just  below  the  vent,  and  hatch  out  in 
about  one  week.  Complete  maturity  is 
reached  in  17  to  20  days,  and  egg  laying 
begins  at  once.  Thus  it  can  readily  be 
seen  why  birds  comparatively  free  from 
lice  are  found  a  few  weeks  later  to  be 
heavily  infested. 

Over  40  different  species  of  lice  are 
found  on  the  various  domestic  fowl. 
Chickens  are  infested  by  more  kinds  of 
lice  than  any  other  domestic  fowl,  but 
fortunately  the  same  control  measures 
will  as  quickly  eradicate  one  kind  as 
another,  if  properly  applied. 

Many  different  materials  have  been 
used  to  eradicate  lice,  but  none  -has  been 
found  to  be  so  effective  as  sodium 
fluoride.  This  chemical  not  only  kills  all 
lice  on  the  body,  but  also  destroys  the 
eggs  that  are  already  laid  on  the 
feathers.  Sodium  fluoride  can  be  obtained 
in  two  forms,  known  as  commercial  and 
as  chemically  pure.  The  former  is  a  dry 
powder  and  is  best  adapted  for  use  with 
poultry  on  account  of  its  more  finely 
powdered  form  and  its  lower  price.  This 
material  is  the  sodium  salt  of  the 
chemical  element  known  as  fluorine  and 
hence  is  a  compound  very  similar  to 
ordinary  table  salt,  which  is  known  to 
the  chemist  as  sodium  chloride.  In  ask¬ 
ing  for  sodium  fluoride,  it  is  therefore 
important  that  the  name  “fluoride”  be 
carefully  spoken  to  the  druggist,  or  the 
result  may  be  the  purchase  of  a  package 
of  common  table  salt.  Two  methods  of 
application  ai-e  used,  known  as  the 
dusting  method  and  the  dipping  method. 

Dusting  Method 

Mix  four  parts  of  flour  or  other  finely 
powdered  material  with  one  part  of 
sodium  fluoride.  Small  holes  are  punched 
in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  the  top  being 
fitted  with  a  tight  fitting  cover.  Two  men 
can  perform  the  work  best,  one  holding 
and  turning  the  hird  while  the  other 
shakes  the  mixture  of  sodium  fluoride 
and  flour  from  the  tin  can  .shaker  with 
one  hand  and  spreads  the  feathers  with 
the  other. 

Dipping  Method 

The  sodium  fluoride  method  of  dipping 


Mail  Coupon  Today/ 


NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  S 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Send  FREE  CATALOG 
Name  . . . 


From  blood-tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
breeders  trapnested. 


LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 


JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 


_ ODAY  A  TODDLING  CHICK  ...  in  90  days  a  proud 

pullet  about  to  lay.  There’s  something  to  think  about! 
Tiny  bones  and  little  muscles  have  grown  several  times 
in  size  ...  a  delicate  fuzz  has  sprouted  into  hundreds  of 
feathers  ...  a  chick  weighing  grams  has  grown  into  a 
pullet  weighing  pounds  ...  all  in  90  short  days ! 

A  wonderful  change  .  .  .  and  only  one  thing  can  do  it .  .  . 
good  feed !  Pullets  are  made  of  feed.  What  they  are  .  .  . 
what  they  do  for  you  .  .  .  depends  on  what  you  feed  from 
the  time  they’re  a  few  hours  old.  This  year  consider  either 
Purina  Startena  Chow  (mash)  and  Purina  Chick  Chow 
(scratch)  ...  or  Purina  Startena  Chow  (all  mash)  for  the 
first  six  weeks  .  .  .  and  then  Purina  Growena  Chow  (mash) 
and  Purina  Intermediate  Hen  Chow  (scratch)  until 
your  pullets  are  laying  at  16  weeks. 

Put  these  Chows  before  your  chicks.  In  Startena  Chow 
and  in  Growena  Chow  are  all  the  needed  ingredients 
mixed  in  just  the  right  proportions  to  tell  you  a  wonderful 
story  in  90  days  !  You  will  see  pullets  that  are  built  right  .  .  . 
pullets  that  will  lay  eggs  aplenty  in  fall  and  winter  when 
eggs  are  always  worth  good  money.  Let  Purina  Poultry 
Chows  build  your  pullets  .  .  .  they’ll  build  up  the  dollars 
and  cents  in  your  bank  account  every  time ! 


AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size  with  flats.fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  otherFruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Netting  *  Barbed  Wire  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used  Bargain  Prices  Write  for  List 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  Barred  Rocks 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 
breeding  back  of  every  chick.  100#  safe 
delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 


MAY  PRICES 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg.  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg .  10  47.50  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns..  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  12  57.50  110 

Owen’sR.l.Reds  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks. ..  8  37.50  70 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it.  is  free.  Tells 
1  all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  ^CHF£,D,’ 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  10.00  47. 50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks . .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

LiglitMix...  $8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $10  00  per  100 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Bal3y  CliicKs 

I  From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

~ April,  May  Prices  50  100  500  1000 

S.  O.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $5  50  $10.00  $47. 50  $  90.00 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes. ..  7.00  13  00  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants..  11.00  20-00  97.50  . 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

100#  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  3.  Millersiown,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


MAY  PRICES  26  50  100 

Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns _  $3.25  $5.50  $10.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  3.25  5.50  10.00 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  8.60  6.60  12.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50  G.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.60  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.00  9.00 


Special  Prices  on  500  and  lOOO  Lots. 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


What  a  Difference 

90  Days  M  ake/ 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Ail  the  Name  Implies 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  A". .Go  ft>.5®  412.00 

W.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mix.  8.00  5.50  10. OP 

Mixed .  12.50  4.50  8.41G 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Dei.  guaranteed. 
LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


Barred  Rocks 
$9.00—100  $42.50-500  $80.00—1000 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  dayB;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALI8TEJtVILLE,  PENNA. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$8.50-100  $40.00-500  $75.00-1000 
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SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Orjfiri  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  largo  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
la  v  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggBand  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
ingPastll  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are  con¬ 
sistent  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  wiLfesDH,p 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*— Tancred  Strain . $  0.50  per  100 

Barred  Roeke . *1  1.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rode . St  1 .00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  . S  8.00  per  100 

500  lots.  Jsc  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa, 


Ewing’s  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully- 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS  ~ 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular. 

Adrian  DeNeel  Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy- 
andottes,  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  B'locks  culled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Prflot  I,.  H.  Walek  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Ilept.  M,  Greencastle,  Pa 


Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tattered  and  Hollywood  Strain — Free  Range 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  iirst  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  years 
hatching  and  breeding.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue.  Send  for  low  prices  on  May  and  June 
shipment,  before  placing  order. 

EARL  WOOLF.  Owner,  Box  H-124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


TANCRED 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— *18,  *21.  EGGS,  *8,  $10. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25tli  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Holly  wood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  *7.50,  *10.00  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  lit.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


ChickS 


Barron  Leghorns  $  8.00 — 100 
Barred  Rocks  1  0.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Rods  10.00—100 

Mixed  8.00—100 

CLOYO  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAlistervllle,  Pa, 


I EGHORN  CHICKS — Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

ILi  Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedi¬ 
greed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested.  Our  circular 
on  request.  Olarnben  Court  Farm,  Koslyn,  N.  Y. 


/tisi/lirn  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
1  Hit  K  S  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
V'III.V/IaLJ  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  £100% 
live  arrival,  June.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 


in- WEEK -OLD  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

and  Selected  Breeding  Cockerels.  Good  stock 

MRS.  BERTHA  LEBEECHT,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


/  L  State  tested,  high  production 

l^egnora  L HICKS  Hanson  and  Hollywood  Strains. 
Large  eggs,  large  birds.  SUNNY  RIDGE  FARM,  Kingston.  R.  I. 

CHICKS,  COCKERELS,  PULLETS— Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns. 

Catalog.  SPRINSBR00K  POULTRY  FARM.  Bos  R,  Akron.  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davi.ville,  R.  I 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 


There  are  never  enough 
Buff  Leghorns.  Why  not 
produce  good  sellers! 
Easv  to  raise  and  easy  to  sell.  Baby  chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  few  choice  pullets  and  cockerels.  Catalog  free. 
KNAPP’S  HI-GRADE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  RNR4  Shelby,  Ohio 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS  DIRECT 

A  small  breeding  farm  devoted  exclusively  to  this  famous  strain. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  delivery  at  reduced  prices. 


WILLIAM 

Wedgewood  Poultry  Farm 


SAVAGE 

Lumberville,  Penna, 


^HuLWd 

Fituns 
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R.I.REDS 

8.000  blood-tested  breeders  right  liere 
on  the  world’s  largest  exclusive 
Rhode  Island  Red  larm — with  13 
years  of  disease-free,  well-bred  an¬ 
cestry  back  of  each  bird — that's  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for 
vigor,  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  tested  for  B.W.D. 
STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks 
old).  Save  time,  money  and  worry. 
Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

Our  May  and  June  chicks  ma¬ 
ture  quickly  and  make  profit¬ 
able  winter  layers.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  lower  prices 
We  guarantee  full  satisfaction, 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

please  send  catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.to 

Name  . 

Address  . . .  . . 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8.000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  200-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10  Week  Old  Pullets 
5.C.  Rhodelsland  Reds 

ur  baby  chicks, started  chicks, 
and  hatching  eggs  will  give 
you  the  (juality  that  assuressuc- 
cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Official  cX*  fr"  BWD-  “  ™ct0rSi 
R  ecord 259  eggs  Trapnested-2lyears-Pedigreedi 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  "ty. . . 

We st  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,. 

BOX  R 

if  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Trapnested  State  Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Pedigreed  2,000  Breeders 

Latest  report  (Mar.  10)  our  10  birds  are 
LEADING  (all  breeds)  at  tlie  Vineland  Egg- 
Laying  Contest,  also  another  pen  of  10  birds 
rank  FIRST  (all  breeds)  at  the  Passaic 
Contest.  Among  3,750  birds  entered  in  all 
N.  J.  Contests  our  10  birds  rank  FIRST.  In 
the  N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  birds  are  in 
THIRD  place  among  tlie  Reds,  and  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  our  birds  have  laid  970  eggs  (19th 
week).  The  average  for  the  whole  contest  is 
842  eggs.  Where  can  you  find  a  better  rec¬ 
ord?  Send  for  circular  and  prices  for  our 
Baby  Chicks. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

Groton,  Mass. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  chftSof  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-  Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

The  best  that  42  years  experience  can  produce.  Buy 
clean  chicks  that  you  can  raise  from  my  QUALITY, 
EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TESTED  breeders.  My  prices  on 
such  chicks  will  surprise  you.  Catalog  free.  D.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  FULL  FACE  VALUE. 

D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

C  _  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long, 'deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
Uly  and  egg  production. 

Bll>\  $10.00  per  100  $47.50—500  $90—1,000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  PkCHF£L,p, 

B\  T>  ~\T  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  produo 
\  tion  stock.  All  eggs  set  are  from 
our  own  breeders.  Weekly  hatch- 
ri  es  during  March,  April  and  May. 
t  .  1-3  |{  .  K  Our  February  hatched  pullets 
VG.AU  start  laying  in  July.  Write  for 
prices.  LONE  TROUT  FARM  -  Ridgefield.  Conn 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

All  birds  Vfc.  tested.  100%  free  from  White  Diarrhea, 
Group  A — Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs. 
Fine  color;  chicks  25«;  300  up  24o.  Group B— Chicks,  20c; 
$190  per  1000.  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

ASCCTNEY  FARMS,  RN-IO,  MARYLAND.  VT. 

Sc  a  i  n  1  /if  •  I  Every  breeder  trapnested 
I  K  1  KPrf  I  hirlfC  and  blood-tested.  Every 
.V.n.l.llCU  Vlliuna  chiek  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  P.  Breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 

“YAWIfFF”  R.  I.  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  ac- 
I/xliIYEiE,  credited.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  growing  pullets.  Send  for  illustrated 

circular.  WILLIAM  E.  WOODBURY,  Milton  Mills,  N  H. 

S_  _  ■  .  from  trapnested  stock. 

H  Dfln  I'nlAl/C  All  males  from  dams  of 

•  Ui  ncu  uiiiuixu 200  egfrs  °r  °ver-  Dark 

■  WI  SIMM  viiihiw  color.  Producers  of  large 
brown  eggs.'  Free  of  B.W.D.  |Sunnyacres,  Paocoag,  R.  I. 

BABY  CHICKS  25  Z 

Barred  Rocks .  *8.50  *6.50  *12.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  S.50  6.50  13.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  3.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.75  '  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  k.c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100% 
live  del.  B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  67.50  110 

Light  Mix.. .  *8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giviDg  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  K.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  3.  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

Big  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

from  Densmore  Leghorns — laying  bigger  eggs.  Official 
records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly.  Blood-tested.  Same 
wonderful  quality  chicks  NOW  at  SPECIAL  LOW 
PRICES.  Catalogue  FREE.  DENSMORE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  2S7E,  Roanoke,  Va. 

UsGhi'nn  Fnrtr  from  selected  heavy  producing 
naiunng  Lyyj  White  Wyandotte  Hens,  $8  per 
100.  $ f  .50  per  setting.  H.  MEIER,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


overcomes  the  objection  that  has  been 
common  among  poultry  growers  to  the 
practice  of  dipping,  in  that  it  does  not 
stain  the  feathers  or  leave  them  unduly 
wet.  A  bright  warm  day  in  the  Summer 
time  offers  the  best  time  for  dipping  as 
the  birds  will  then  become  dry  within 
an  hour,  and  no  ill  effects  will  result. 
The  method  is  as  follows : 

Into  a  large  tub  carefully  measure 
tepid  water  to  within  six  or  eight  inches 
of  the  top.  Add  one  ounce  of  commercial 
sodium  fluoride  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  stirring.  Add 
more  water  and  chemical  in  the  right 
proportion  as  the  solution  becomes  used 
up  from  dipping  the  birds.  In  dipping 
the  fowls,  it  is  best  to  hold  the  bird  by 
the  wings  with  one  hand,  lowering  it 
quickly  into  the  tub  and  leaving  the  head 
out,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  fea1 
thers  are  ruffled  to  allow  the  solution  to 
penetrate.  The  head  is  then  ducked 
under  once  or  twice  and  the  bird  raised 
out  of  the  water  and  allowed  to  drain 
for  a  few  seconds  and  then  released.  The 
whole  process  should  consume  somewhat 
less  than  one  minute  per  bird.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  method  over  dusting  is 
that  it  is  more  effective,  more  easily  done 
and  requires  considerably  less  material. 

Sodium  fluoride  is  very  destructive  to 
lice  without  producing  any  ill  effects  on 
the  chickens.  No  skin  irritation  follows 
its  use  and  it  is  not  harmful  to  the  skin 
of  the  operator  except  where  sores  are 
present  it  may  cause  slight  irritation. 
In  dusting  fowls  there  is  oecassionally 
some  irritation  of  the  air  passages  and 
sneezing  produced,  but  the  effect  is  ouly 
temporary.  In  dipping  no  ill  effects  have 
ever  been  experienced. 

In  using  the  dusting  method,  one 
pound  of  sodium  fluoride  will,  when 
diluted  four  to  one,  treat  from  50  to  75 
birds.  With  the  dipping  method,  one 
pound  will  treat  approximately  800 
birds.  Precaution  should  be  taken  not 
to  allow  sodium  fluoride  solution  to  re¬ 
main  in  galvanized  vessels  any  great 
length  of  time,  as  the  chemical  will  act 
on  the  metal  of  the  tub  and  injure  it. 


Poultry  Inbreeding 

I  have  a  pen  of  four  breeders.  Can 
I  use  the  male  bird  with  the  pullets  raised 
from  them  the  next  year  and  put  the 
cockerel  with  the  old  hens?  These  are 
some  of  the  methods  the  large  poultry 
raisers  do  according  to  the  booklets  they 
send  out  from  year  to  year  of  these  pen 
matings.  I  should  think  that  would  be 
inbreeding.  w.  m. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  form  of  inbreeding  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  influence  of  tlie  blood  of  the 
strain.  Like  all  forms  of  inbreeding  it 
should  be  carried  out  with  due  regard  to 
the  danger,  as  well  as  the  possibilities, 
of  close  breeding  for  a  purpose.  Inbreed¬ 
ing  is  used  to  hold  and  emphasize  good 
qualities  that  might  be  lost  by  outcross¬ 
ing  strains. 

Unfortunately,  it.  may  also  emphasize 
undesirable  qualities  and  the  skill  of  the 
breeder  lies  in  so  mating  his  birds  as  to 
bring  out  the  good  without  the  harm.  In 
flocks  of  considerable  size,  there  need  be 
no  crossing  by  outside  purchases  over  a 
long  period  of  time  if  due  regard  is  paid 
to  selection  of  the  birds  used  in  the 
breeding  pen,  using  only  those  that  pos¬ 
sess  the  required  characteristics  of  size, 
vigor,  freedom  from  defects  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities.  “Inbreeding”  has  been 
unnecessarily  made  a  bugbear  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  but  it  should  be  done  intelligently 
through  proper  selection  for  breeding 
pens.  m.  b.  d. 


Fees  for  Settling  Estate 

In  the  settling  of  an  estate  in  New 
York  State  what  taxes  must  be  paid  to 
■the  State?  What  is  the  percentage  of 
inheritance  tax  to  be  paid  by  a  nephew? 
What  percentage  is  allowed  to  an  execu¬ 
tor?  When  there  are  two  executors  is 
the  executor’s  fee  doubled  or  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  ?  R.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

Upon  all  transfers  in  excess  of  $500. 
a  nephew  must  pay  5  per  cent  up  to 
$25,000.  .  . 

An  executor  receives  for  receiving  and 
paying  out  not  in  excess  of  $2,000  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  and  on  additional  sums 
not  amounting  to  more  than  $25,000  at 
the  rate  of  2%  per  cent. 

Executors’  commissions  would  be  di¬ 
vided  between  two  executors  unless  the 
surrogate  otherwise  ruled.  The  surro¬ 
gate  may  determine  which  share  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  are  entitled  to.  N.  T. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  bens  with  long  generation*  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  in¬ 
spection.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


(  THEY  PAY/ 

They  pay  double  now — a  saving  in 
the  beginning,  extra  profit  in  the 
and — at  our  24th  Anniversary  Sale. 

20  to  50%  Savings 

on  Ream-Strain  Leghorns,  Reds,  Recks,  Wyandottes 

CHICKS  — Guaranteed  and  Insured. 
rrrc — Incubated  FREE  If  desired. 
Luvxa  8-wks-old  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Send  for  our  FREE  Booklet,  "THEY  PAY  !”  Full 
of  profit  facts— and  special  salo  prices.  Write  today 
—our  stock  is  now  extremely  limited. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D-  100  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leohorns..  $  3  00  $42.50  J  84.00 
S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks....  12  00  57  50  110.00 

Barred  Rocks  ...  .  11.00  53  00  100.00 

HeavylMixed .  9  00  42.50  84  00 

Light  Mixed .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Stiller,  Prop,,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
SUPERVISED  OFFICIAL 
BLOOD-TESTED 

CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

Write  for  our  circular  explaining  our  attractive  MAY 
PRICES  on  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Tancred 
Strain  Day-Old  Chicks. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown*  Penna. 


at  money  saving  prices 

lOO 
14.00 
14.00 
12.00 
15.00 
15.00 
22.00 
16.00 


50 

Whit*  and  Barred  Rock*  .  .  7.50 

Bl.  Minorcas:  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  7.50 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bn..  Leghorns,  Ancona*  6.50 
R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rock*  .  8.00 

Buff  Minorca* . 8.00 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .11 .50 

White  Minorcas . 8.50 


400 
54.00 
54.00 
46.00 
58  OO 
58.00 
86.00 
62.00 


Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  lOO.  Mixed  $9.00  per  lOO. 

Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  cent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

&&OLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  BoxSO  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


TAKE  NOTICE  May  Delivery 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Assorted .  2.25 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 

50 

foo 

500 

1000 

$3.00  % 

15.50  *10.00  *47.50  ; 

$  90 

3.50 

6. 50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

4.00 

7.50 

14  00 

65.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

”80 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7,00 

38.50 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D,  Per  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -Wyckoff  Strain..  $10.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00 

V. c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  Fox- 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2o  per  chick.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prices  for  May 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *8.00  *5.50  *10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50  4.50  8.00 

600  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  deli  very 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

SHEEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Rout*,  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  P* 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

On  500  lots  $5 c  less.  Guaranteed  full 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


25 

50 

lOO 

$3.50 

$6  50 

512  00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.7S 

5.00 

9  00 

2.50 

4.25 

BOO 

1  full 

count. 

These 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Super 
Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100%  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Vatorlnarlan  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  over  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breed a.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

a  |j  ,  ri  $  c*  ^  No  Beacon  St. 

Allston  oquab  Lo.  allsion.  mass. 


Good  Beekeeping  Requires  Care 

But  up-to-date  beekeeping  requires  less  labor 
and  assures  success.  Write  us  to  send  you  a 
free  booklet  that  tells  about  good  beekeeping 
and  how  to  start  right.  If  you  want  to  transfer 
bees  to  better  hives,  ask  for  our  illustrated 
free  leaflet  on  transferring.  Our  complete  bee- 
supply  catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Address— 

The  K.  L  Root  Company,  223  Liberty  Street,  Medina,  Ohio 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GO! 


KERR 

CHICKS 


Demonstrate  Their  Intensified 
Laying  Inheritance 

KERR  pullets  will  lay  the  extra 
egg  or  two  that  will  more  than 
pay  the  difference  in  cost  be¬ 
tween  a  Kerr  chick,  with  its 
heavy-laying  inheritance,  and 
the  cheaper  chick  with  an  un¬ 
known  laying  ancestry. 

Kerr  laying  strains  are  as 
good  as  the  best.  This  signifi¬ 
cant  statement  is  evidenced  by 
the  report  from  the  Storrs  lay¬ 
ing  competition.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  week,  the  aver¬ 
age  egg  production  per  pen  was 
741  eggs.  But,  Kerr’s  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  laid  772  eggs, 
and  Kerr’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  865  eggs. 

Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  are 
closely  related 
to  our  heavy 
producing  con¬ 
test  birds. 

Write  for 
Kerr’s  Chick 
Book  and  prices. 

KEKK  CIIICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


CHICKS-COD 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


and  you  pay  zvhen  you  get  them 

We  take  the  risk  and  you  keep  your  money 
until  the  Chicks  arrive.  No  need  to  pay 
months  in  advance. 


PRICES  ON 

25 

50 

too 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns . . . 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

W  hite"  Wyandottes . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Mixed,  All  Varieties. . . . 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Mingo ville  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  408  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... 
Barred  Rocks  . 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 

25,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

25  50  100  500 

,$3.50  $0.50  $12.00  $57.50 
3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 
3.50  6.50  12.50  60.00 
2.75  4.75  9.00  43.00 


H.  I.  Reds  . 

Assorted  Chicks  ....... 


2,000  12-week-old  S.  C.  White  Letjhorn  Pullets, 
ready  for  shipment,  first  week  In  May,  at  $1  each. 

A11  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Tfurlow" 

'Chiciu 

Write  for  Free  Book  describing  our  48  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Poultry  Business.  We  specialize  in 
high-producing  Leghorns  and  fast-growing  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds. 

TRUSL0W  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  2-R,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 


Bltt  HATCHES  MAY  6-13-20-27 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  R.O.  P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepful.  fixtra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  post  prepaid.  100J{  live  delivery 
guaranteed — $12  per  100;  $86  per  300; 
per  560;  'pul  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
hums.  10JE  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

JNARD  r,  STRICKLER  Bex  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


The  Handling  of 
Carnibalism 

At  the  present  day  there  are  few  more 
worrying  problems  for  the  poultryman 
than  cannibalism.  Not  only  does  it  have 
to  be  guarded  against  with  the  small 
chicks,  but  now  also  especially  as  the 
birds  approach  maturity,  and,  even  after 
that,  care  frequently  must  be  used.  With 
the  chicks  a  properly  balanced  and  min¬ 
eralized  feed  is  the  first  step  in  the  line 
of  insurance.  Darkening  of  the  brooder 
room  at  early  stages,  if  necessary,  may 
help,  and  care  should  always  be  taken 
that  there  is  no  crowding.  Supplying  of 
carrots  to  pick  at,  and  frames  to  jump 
up  on — anything  to  divert  their  attention 
from  vicious  practice — is  sound  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Alertness  and  prompt  application  from 
the  tar  pan  or  pick  paste  box  when  blood 
drawing  definitely  has  started,  is  the 
further  resort.  Some  poultrymen  are 
fortunate  enough  not  to  have  much  of 
this  early  phase  of  picking  develop,  and 
with  the  others  with  the  proper  care  it 
can  be  controlled.  When  the  trouble 
starts  later,  it  can  easily  become  quite 
serious.  It  is  discouraging  to  raise  birds 
to  laying  age  and  then  lose  some  of  the 
best  of  them  from  some  picker  persist¬ 
ing  until  the  blood  shows  and  the  intes¬ 
tines  are  finally  removed. 

As  resort  applications,  pine,  tar,  ear- 
bolineum,  a  combination  of  ammonia  and 
cottonseed  oil  and  commercial  deterrent 
pastes  all  have  their  advocates.  As  in 
other  connections,  however,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  Some  have  found  soak¬ 
ing  the  scratch  grain  in  gasoline  a  pre¬ 
ventive  ;  others  have  not  found  it  effect¬ 
ive.  Watching  for  the  vicious  bird  and 
removing  it  from  the  flock,  or  trimming 
down  to  the  quick  of  its  upper  beak, 
should  be  done  when  practicable. 

Birds  backward  in  development  should 
be  particularly  noticed.  Even  more  so 
the  one  that  goes  about  with  head  twisted 
down  and  about,  her  eyes  looking  up¬ 
ward.  If  confined,  a  chance  to  run  out¬ 
doors  should  have  favorable  effect.  Some 
green  feed,  carrots  again  especially,  help. 
Some  of  the  carrots  should  be  split  and 
left  on  the  floor  for  them  to  carry  around, 
and  other  whole  ones  should  be  hung 
from  strings  at  the  right  height,  for  them 
to  peck  at.  With  fully  mature  birds  pro- 
lap  sis  of  the  oviduct  is  the  greatest  cause. 
Remedying  the  conditions  that  lead  to 
that  is  essential.  Sometimes  the  trouble 
under  such  procedure  seems  to  stop  all 
at  once.  Otherwise  trimming  the  upper 
beaks  of  all  the  birds  is  the  last  resort, 
and  may  have  to  be  repeated  three  weeks 
later.  Beak  trimming  of  a  large  number 
of  birds  is  a  considerable  undertaking, 
but  is  preferable  to  losing  them. 

Massachusetts  adrian  hayward. 


Hard  Grains  for  Chicks 

I  received  1,000  White  Leghorn  c-hicks 
April  20,  and  I  would  like  to  feed  some 
fine  cracker  corn  and  cracked  wheat. 
Would  that  be  good?  A.  F.  a. 

Maryland. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  as  hard  grains  for  young 
chicks,  unless  one  wishes  to  add  oatmeal 
in  small  quantity  to  these.  Wheat  need 
not  be  cracked  except  for  very  young- 
chicks;  they  will  soon  be  able  to  eat 
whole  wheat  and  coarser  particles  of 
cracked  corn  than  are  given  them  at  first. 
Dolled  oats  or  pinhead  oatmeal  added  to 
corn  and  wheat  make  excellent  food  for 
several  weeks  at  least  but  corn  and 
wheat  make  up  the  bulk  of  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  ;  say  three  parts  cracked  corn,  two 
parts  wheat  and  one  part  oatmeal. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  different  forms  of  milk  that  may  be 
fed.  Dried  milk  is  convenient  to  use  as 
an  addition  to  the  ground  grains  in  the 
mash,  and  dried  buttermilk  may  possibly 
be  slightly  superior  to  dried  skim-milk. 
If  liquid  milk  in  some  form  is  supplied, 
however,  dried  milk  is  not  needed. 
Skimmed  sour  milk  is  excellent  if  given 
in  ample  quantity.  Semi-solid  milk  is 
also  valuable,  though  its  great  acidity 
seems  to  make  it  less  palatable  at  times 
to  the  chicks.  If  one  has  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  skim-milk,  lie  need  not  purchase 
milk  in  any  other  form  and  this  may  re¬ 
place  at  least  a  part  of  the  meat  scrap  in 
a  ration.  m.  b.  d. 


Josh  Billings  said  :  “Laff  every  time 
yu  pheel  tickled — and  laff  once  in  a  while 
enny  how.” 


Invest  —  don’t  specu¬ 
late  in  lenl.  Year  af- 
ter  year  Park  &  Pol¬ 
lard  kroniug  Feed 
returns  rich  divi- 
dends  to  the  feeder. 

Dependable  Feeds  far  Every  F*nrpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  *  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  *  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  *  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk 
Maid:  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— —Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  *  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  *  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


REDUCED  PRICES! 

ON  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

Look  at  these  low  prices  for  delivery  on  Eagle  Nest  Chicks  effective  May  4. 
Check  your  needs  and  order  at  once  I  Specify  week  you  desire  delivery. 

VARIETY  100  300  500 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred  Strain)  .$12.00  $35.00  $57.50 
Wh.  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain).  11.00  32.00  52.50 

Buff  Leghorns  .  11.00  32.00  52.50 

Brown  Leghorns  .  10.50  30.50  50.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  13. 00  38.00  (52.50 

"White  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00  38.00  (52.50 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00  38.00  62.50 

S.  C.  Reds  .  14.00  41.00  <57.50 

White  Wyandottes .  13.00  38.00  62.50 

Heavy  Odds,  10c  straight  —  Light  Odds,  7c  straight 

Write  for  reduced  prices  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select  and  Extra  Special  Matings. 
Price  reductions  also  effective  May  4.  Order  now. 

The  Eagle  Nest  Hatchery  Co.,  Dept.  50,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


fe». 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 

c.  w. 


LOOD-TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


and 

TjEGrllOniVS 


Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg  selected  for 
size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


J  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some 
of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  hare  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  ami  egg  production. 


100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  Prices—  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown:  Anoonas  . $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Rocks.  Barred,  White,  Buff,  Partridge  and  Black  Minoreas  .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  O.  ami  R.  0.  Reds:  Buff  Orpingtons:  S.  L.  Wyan.  and  Whit©  Wyan. .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Heavy  Mixed  10c  —  Light  Mixed  9c  —  Jersey  Black  Giants  16o 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY  Box  SO  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Box  20,  Pa. 


1.  W.  STEELMAV 
fermtrl,  Peultry  SpiciiOst 
Stale  CaH.ee 
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P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  20,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


|  All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

As  an  old-time  friend  and  reader  I 
just  want  to  tell  you  that  l  was  proud 
of  the  March  1  edition  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
it  is  fine — ought  to  be  spelled  with  a 
capital  F.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  dates  back  to  over  50  years 
ago.  We  have  been  subscribers  for  doz¬ 
ens  of  agricultural  papers,  but  always 
we  consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  first. 

Kentucky.  *’•  E-  A. 

This  is  characteristic  of  our  friends 
no  matter  where  located.  The  R.  N.-A. 
is  their  paper.  They  have  an  interest  in 
everything  that  affects  it  and  a  pride  in 
everything  that  improves  its  appearance, 
its  service  and  its  progress.  Their  pride 
in  it  is  the  source  of  a  priceless  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  management. 

Can  you  advise  me  where  to  get  a  safe 
investment  paying  0  or  7  per  cent? 

New  York.  s.  k. 

We  know  no  safe  investment  for  a 
farmer  paying  7  per  cent,  and  very  few 
paying  6  per  cent.  The  income  from  in¬ 
vestments  consists  of  three  factors : 

1.  Use  of  the  money. 

2.  Supervision. 

3.  Risk. 

Safe  investments  requiring  no  super¬ 
vision  and  involving  no  risk,  such  as  Fed¬ 
eral  and  some  State  and  municipal  bonds 
pay  now  from  3%  to  4  \(\  per  cent.  The 
use  of  the  money  is  therefore  worth 
about  4  per  cent  a  year  Conservative 
first  mortgages  on  real  estate  pay  from 
5  to  6  per  cent.  Second  mortgages  pay 
from  6  per  cent  up,  depending  on  the 
risk  and  the  necessity  of  the  borrower. 
It  sometimes  goes  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 
Some  corporate  certificates  in  both  shares 
and  in  bonds  are  often  sold  on  the  basis 
of  7  per  cent  or  more.  No  farmer  can 
safely  touch  any  of  these  except  the  first 
mortgages.  Even  these  need  selection  and 
supervision.  The  others  can  be  handled 
only  by  experts  who  know  what  to  re¬ 
ject,  what  to  buy,  the  price  to  pay,  and 
when  to  sell.  Even  then  they  have  fre¬ 
quent  losses.  Neither  the  farmer,  the 
business  nor  the  professional  man  has  the 
information,  time  or  experience  to  put 
money  safely  into  such  propositions. 

Risk  is  a  big  factor  in  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  or  profit.  Gold  bonds,  debentures, 
certificates  and  notes  are  all  the  same. 
They  are  simply  promises  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  at  some  future  time.  No 
matter  how  well  they  are  printed,  they 
are  no  safer  than  if  written  and  wit¬ 
nessed  on  a  plain  piece  of  waste  paper. 
Their  value  depends  entirely  on  the  abili¬ 
ty  and  willingness  of  the  maker  to  keep 
the  promise  to  pay,  and  many  of  them 
have  neither  the  willingness  nor  the 
ability  to  do  so.  If  they  had,  they  would 
not  need  to  pay  7  per  cent.  These  risks 
are  too  much  of  a  hazard  for  farm 
savings. 

When  banks  pay  4]4  per  cent,  they  in¬ 
vest  at  5%  to  6  per  cent  and  take  from 
1  to  ll/i  per  cent  for  supervision  and 
risk  and  losses  sustained  during  the  time 
they  hold  the  money  idle  before  they  in¬ 
vest  it,  and  for  similar  losses  between  in¬ 
vestments.  In  nearly  every  village  and 
farm  community,  someone  wants  money 
on  a  first  mortgage  on  a  home  or  farm. 
These  are  good  investments  for  surplus 
funds.  The  investor  can  make  his  own 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  property  and 
of  the  moral  worth  of  the  borrower.  He 
can  also  get  the  advice  of  trusted  local 
friends.  He  can  reduce  the  risk  to  a 
minimum  and  save  the  cost  ol  supeiw i- 
sion  for  himself.  When  available  we  con¬ 
sider  this  the  safest  form  of  investment. 

Could  yon  give  information  about  the 
Brinkley  Hospital  at  Milford,  Kan.? 
They  want  $750  for  their  gland  treatment. 
1  am  thinking  of  going  there  for  treat¬ 
ment  and  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  of  them  before  I  put  that  much 
money  in  it  and  whether  they  would  make 
good  or  not?  D-  J-  K- 

Tennessee 

The  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
.Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asto- 
ciation  issued  a  pamphlet  in  .Tanuaiy, 
1928,  bearing  on  the  professional  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  John  R.  Brinkley,  and  the 
institution  or  hospital  conducted  at 
Milford,  Kan. 

The  records  show  that  Brinkley  at¬ 


tended  the  Bennett  Medical  College  at 
Chicago,  described  as  an  eclectic  institu¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  later  received  a  diploma 
from  the  Eclectic  Medical  University  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  in  1919  he  ob¬ 
tained  another  diploma  from  the  Kansas 
City  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
which  is  referred  to  as  a  “diploma  mill.” 
Brinkley  seems  to  be  making  a  specialty 
of  “Goat-Gland  Science”  and  has  adver¬ 
tised  it  in  what  the  profession  regards  as 
an  unwarranted  manner. 

In  view  of  the  report  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  we,  of  course,  could  not  advise  the 
subscriber  -to  invest  any  money  in  the 
Brinkley  Hospital  treatment. 

After  receiving  many  letters  from 
Page  A  Shaw,  trying  to  get  my  money, 
and  reading  what  you  said  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  in  regard  to  Page  &  Shaw,  I  have 
just  cut  this  little  piece  from  the  Boston 
Post  and  I  am  sending  it  to  you.  I 
always  read  Publisher’s  Desk  and  if 
everyone  who  takes  this  most  valuable 
paper  would  read  and  remember  the 
frauds  that  you  expose  in  your  columns 
they  would  save  many  hard-earned 
dollars.  H.  g.  c. 

Massachusetts 

The  article  from  Boston  Post  reads  as 
follows  : 

The  north  shore  property  of  Otis  E. 
Dunham,  head  of  Page  &  Shaw  candy 
company,  and  other  properties  of  Harry 
B.  Jaspon  of  the  same  company,  were 
yesterday  attached,  to  the  value  of 
$45,000  in  an  action*  in  equity  brought 
by  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Ware  of  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Ware  claims  ,she  invested  $30,000 
in  the  candy  company  and  now  seeks  to 
recover  it.  The  attachment  action  was 
filed  at  Middlesex  registry  of  deeds  and 
also  at  Salem. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  alleged, 
the  Page  &  Shaw  stock  was  offered  in 
connection  with  a  box  of  candy.  In  cases 
where  the  offer  was  accepted  the  mail 
transaction  was  followed  up  by  a  strong- 
arm  stock  salesman  to  induce  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  buy  a  large  block  of  stock, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  Mrs.  Ware 
mentioned  above  was  induced  to  buy  the 
stock  in  this  way.  To  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  country  people  in  small  and 
trivial  matters  and  then  to  cheat  or  swin¬ 
dle  them  otherwise  is  an  old  trick,  of 
late  years  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  Reliable 
houses  do  not.  resort  to  it;  but  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  respectable  positions  do  so.  Avoid 
promoters  bearing  gifts. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  knew  I 
could  rely  on  your  answers,  for  they  are 
always  fair  and  square.  1  had  an  agent 
from  the  Chicago  Portrait  Go.,  call  on 
me  a  year  ago,  and  when  I  told  him  I 
•didn’t  want  anything  to  do  with  him,  how 
mad  he  got !  I  told  him  I  took  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  they  didn’t  think  much  of  such 
a  scheme.  I  think  a  lot  of  your  paper. 
It  is  the  only  farm  paper  I  do  care 
anything  about.  w.  A. 

New  York 

It  pays  to  keep  a  record  of  the  concerns 
mentioned  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  Our  only 
aim  is  to  save  our  readers  from  loss  and 
disappointment. 

Enclosed  find  two  letters  I  received 
from  the  Needle  Craft  and  the  Ivory 
Novelty  Co.  Now  could  you  tell  me  if 
you  think  they  mean  what  they  say,  or 
are  just  trying  to  get  some  easy  money? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  e.  c. 

We  find  no  rating  for  these  companies, 
and  as  they  have  the  earmarks  of  work- 
at-home  schemes,  and  insist  upon  a  de¬ 
posit  for  sample  or  material,  we  do  not 
recommend  them.  We  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  anyone  earned  any  money  doing- 
work  for  them.  We  have  dozens  of  in¬ 
quiries  a  day  about  various  work-at- 
home  schemes  and  our  advice  is  to  avoid 
them. 

If  my  friend  had  taken  your  paper  he 
would  not  have  had  to  pay  $34  yester- 
dav  on  a  barrel  of  roof  paint  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  concern 


CRAINg 


^0UR 

V ’  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  T ^ 


OF  PROFIT 


Silo  Resurrection  Time 

NOW— this  month — get  your  *ick  Silo  cured  for  Fall  filling — with 
Crainelox  Covering.  The  co»t  is  small ;  the  result  a  Silo  at  least 

three  times  stronger  and  warmer  than 
the  old  one  ever  was!  Crainelox  Covering, 
a  tough  wooden  band  that  winds  spirally 
over  the  staves,  has  rebuilt  thousands  of 
Silos — some  over  20  years  ago — that  are 
making  and  keeping  silage  perfectly. 

Ask  us  for  facts  about  Crainelox — 
while  there’s  time  to  rebuild  this  year, 
and  stop  silage  waste.  No  obligation. 

If  you  need  a  new  Silo,  you’ll  find 
it  in  The  Craine  Line— wood  stave, 
triple  wall,  tile  or  concrete — which 
ever  best  suits  your  needs. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

60  Adams  Street  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


S10G 

Single  Electric 
Complete- 
Ready  to  Milk 
No  Installation 
Electric  or 
Gas  Engine 


you  need 
a  silo 

You  Need  a 

UNADILLA 

_ the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  G  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Want  Higher  Priced  Milk? 

No  long  pipe  line  to  get  contaminated. 
Fords  Milker  Method  produces  vacuum 
close  to  cow.  Less  rubber  touches  milk 
than  in  any  milker  using  rubber  lined 
cups.  Vacuum  applied  and  released 
gradually.  Easy  on  cows — they  like 
it,  respond  freely.  Finest  construc¬ 
tion,  fully  guaranteed.  Many 
models. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 
MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 


I 
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Id  him  a  one-hall’  barrel  of  roof  paint, 
it  when  it  came  it  bad  40  gallons  and 
st  $34.  He  refused  the  paint  because 
was  more  than  he  ordered.  The  rail- 
ad  sent  it  to  storage,  and  the  paint 
mpany  sued  and  obtained  a  judgment 
cause  be  did  not  understand  and  did 
>t  appear,  and  lie  had  to  pay  the  judg- 
ent.  If  lie  bad  spent  $1  a  year  for 
>ur  paper  he  would  have  been  money 
lead.  c.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

There  are  continued  reports  of  similar 
:periences  and  the  method  has  been  con- 
;mned  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Trade. 
re  have  had  previous  references  to  such 
ractices. 


wiiaiOimEH 

STORM-PROOF 

Thb  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  sile.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  witli  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grade 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  8end 
for  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Frederick,  Md. 

Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

FLEMING’S  Medicine  No.  2 

Formerly  known  as  •‘ACTINOFORM  '  _  . 

Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a  positive 
guarantee  since  1896  —  Vovrmcm^i  refunded  rtit 
fails.  Order  today,  Also  OUR  BIO  NEW  VETERI 
lNARY  ADVISER  mailed  you  for  10c. 

FLEMING  BROS.  0  55  Stock  Yards.Chicago 


Inspector:  “Got  away,  has  he?  Did 
you  guard  all  the  exits?"  Country  Con¬ 
stable  :  “Y’es,  but  we  think  he  must  have 
left  by  one  of  the  entrances.” — Co-opera¬ 
tive  News. 


For  horses,  eattlo,  hogs” 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Nowton  Romody  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


^rVETERLYAUY 
ADVICE 

On  treatment  of  lameness,  injuries,  acute 
spavin,  growths  and  all  horse  ailments— 
new  50{  Look.  84  pages,  handy  size,  clear 
type,  SENT  FREE.  Write  today. 

HORSEMEN  and  FARMERS 

Keep  KENDALL’S  handy 
for  lameness  and  other  horse 
troubles— acts  quickly  with¬ 
out  blistering  or  removing 
hair.  $1,125  and  65jS  sizes  at 
druggists  or  postpaid  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

16  Main  St.,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt.  _ 

KEStfSSviN 

Counter-Irritant 


The  last  word 

in  treating  all  lamenesses,  while  horse  works. 
1,000,000  users  endorse  humane,  guaranteed 

Save-tlie-Horse  Treatment 

FREE!  Send  now  for  the  greatest  horse  book 
ever  given  away.  Tells  how  to  locate  and  treat 
all  lamenesses.  Book,  sample  guarantee,  and 
proof  that  “Save-the-Horsc”  makes  good,  all 
sent  free.  Write  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ask  your  druggist — or  order  direct. 


MILK  STRAINER  DISCS 

<£■4  KA  Post  Pays  300  Best  Quality 
-  a  6  in.  Discs— Check  or  M.  O. 

DAIRY  SCIENCE  CO.  HAMPDEN.  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page ,  ?  ;• 


Vf  WANTED  300  ACRES  UP— We  have  a  ready 
lfW  buyer  tor  a  Gentleman’s  Country  Estate  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Farm  somewhere  in  New  York  State  near  a 
eood  Market.  Wants  property  fully  equipped  with 
stock  and  tools.  All  buildings  must  be  up-to-date  and 
sanitary.  Send  all  particulars  and  photos  to  REED- 
CLARK.  Depot  Plaza,  White  Plain9,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1516 


IUMBEK  FOR  SALE- Red  Gum,  White  Oak,  Soft 
4  Maple,  etc.  N.  M.  YODER,  R.  6,  Dover,  Delaware 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  In  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (enclos¬ 
ing  references  and  giving  complete  information 
as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  on  small  farm,  little  milking,  $40 
a  month.  ADVERTISER  8192,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  three  in  family,  no 
laundry ;  reference  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  to  help  me  raise  pheasants;  great 
chance  to  learn  line  paying  thing  under  ex¬ 
pert  man.  A.  R.  MILLER,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


MAN  familiar  with  farming,  poultry,  garden 
work,  a  few  cows  to  milk;  only  one  who  wants 
to  work  need  apply;  $50,  ANTON  NIELSEN, 
Merryall,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


FOR  SUMMER  hotel  in  country,  first-class  wom¬ 
an  meat  and  vegetable  cook,  also  woman 
pastry  cook ;  would  consider  married  couple, 
white  or  colored.  CLARKHURST,  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


HELP  AVANTED— Neat  girljto  assist  with  house¬ 
work  and  care  children,  age  6  and  2;  good 
home  to  right  party;  near  New  York;  must  be 
neat  and  willing;  write  full  details.  MRS. 
T.  H.  Hubbard,  188  Longview  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY,  ambitious  couple;  2%  acres, 
10  rooms;  Whippany,  N.  J.;  tourists,  poul¬ 
try,  sanatorium.  HELEN  KITCHELL,  135 
Juniper,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  as  housekeeper  on 
modern  fruit  farm,  near  Hazleton,  Pa.,  in 
family  of  three  adults  and  one  child;  all  modern 
improvements;  ironing  only  done  at  home  on 
electric  mangle;  state  wages;  references  re¬ 
quired.  MRS.  MENZO  LLOYD,  Weston,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  Pa. 


COUPLE  without  children;  must  be  clean,  will¬ 
ing,  reliable  and  well  recommended;  man  to 
care  for  cows,  chickens,  furnaces,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens;  wife  to  cook  and  do  some 
general  housework;  wages  $140  per  month;  per¬ 
sonal  interview  required.  ADVERTISER  8208, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  who  prefers  a 
good  home  to  high  wages;  country.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Single  American  man  between  age 
of  35  and  50  for  general  farm  work.  HOLMES 
L.  AVILSON,  Allenwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  take  full  charge  and 
cook  for  six  men ;  steady  job ;  one  mile  from 
city  of  20,000;  a  good  moral  place,  no  liquor 
allowed;  references  exchanged.  Address  FRANK 
MADRID,  R.  D.  1,  Bradford,  Pa. 


DEPENDABLE  single  middle-aged  man,  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  good  teamster,  milker,  under¬ 
stand  general  farm  work;  good  home,  reason¬ 
able  wage;  also  elderly  man  for  lawn,  garden, 
poultry,  chores;  good  home  rather  than  high 
wages;  state  ability,  experience.  CRYSTAL 
BROOK  FARM,  Tyringham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  as  work¬ 
ing  superintendent  on  gentleman’s  estate 
near  New  York  City;  must  understand  general 
care  estate  including  livestock;  all-year-round 
position;  good  salary  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
8228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  at  once,  single  man  on  farm  who  can 
handle  good  team,  understand  farming  and 
doing  first-class  work;  middle-aged,  sober  man: 
must  be  clean  in  liis  work;  good  place  and  good 
wages  to  interested  man.  ADVERTISER  8227, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  UP-STATE  farm  and  creamery,  producing 
a  high-quality  milk  (Grade  A)  wants  a  man 
to  build  up  a  delivery  and  distribution  organi¬ 
zation  in  New  York  City;  a  hard  worker,  in¬ 
terested  not  so  much  in  immediate  salary  as 
in  future  prospects,  willing  to  make  his  own 
deliveries  to  begin  with  and  with  personality 
to  make  contacts;  should  be  completely  familiar 
with  hotel  and  quality  trade;  an  opportunity 
for  a  first-class  man;  call  or  write  FARM,  Room 
544,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  for  modern  dairy  farm;  wife  cook  and 
housework;  gas,  electricity  and  all  conveni¬ 
ences  in  house;  man  drive  truck  or  work  in  dairy 
barns;  in  first  letter  give  references,  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  desired  and  when  available;  no 
other  letters  considered.  M.  J.  SHERIDAN, 
JR.,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  houseworker  in  private  home  on  Long 
Island;  must  understand  cooking;  no  laundry; 
private  room  and  bath;  salary  $15  a  week;  must 
be  permanent;  write,  giving  references.  BOX 
98,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  39,  available;  exceptional  life- 
time  experience  all  branches,  purchasing,  de- 
velopment,  maintenance  finest  estates,  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises;  skilled  many  branches;  con¬ 
structive  breeder;  showing;  advanced  registry; 
dairying;  marketing:  highest  credentials  Hon¬ 
esty;  ability.  ADVERTISER  8106,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  34,  American,  single,  farm 
raised,  technical  training,  thoroughly  capable 
in  all  branches,  desires  position;  salary  no  ob¬ 
ject.  ADVERTISER  8167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST,  single,  American,  seeks  share- 
basis  or  management.  ADVERTISER  8176, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker? 


AVANTED — -Building  construction  of  all  kinds; 

modern  methods;  plans  furnished;  free  esti¬ 
mates;  anv  distance  where  work  will  warrant. 
BOX  185,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  will  operate  for  owner, 
lease  or  conduct  on  shares,  any  large  property, 
well  stocked  and  equipped.  BOX  168,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
8181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  poultryman,  college  trained  and 
experienced  in  all  branches,  desires  position 
to  be  in  full  charge  of  plant;  salary  $125  per 
month,  room  and  board;  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  8199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  middle-aged  woman,  good  cook, 
wishes  position  with  lady,  business  couple; 
speaks,  reads  French,  German;  no  washing, 
heavy  work,  modern  improvements;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  38,  single,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager;  thoroughly  experienced, 
capable  and  trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  8207, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  exceptional  life-time 
experience  all  branches  on  estates;  married, 
one  child;  highest  references.  ADVERTISER 
8202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  desires  work  on  farm.  CHAS. 

RASMUSSEN,  29  Manhattan  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  riding-horses  on  private 
stable  or  stock  farm;  German,  married,  33, 
best  of  references;  must  be  steady.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE*  or  farm  manager,  married,  experienced 
all  branches  including  landscaping,  greenhouse 
and  care  of  trees.  ADVERTISER  8201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WISH  to  place  excellent  housekeeper,  settled 
woman;  best  references.  MRS.  E.  A.  BIS- 
S1NG,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man,  30,  thoroughly  understands  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farming,  painting,  paperhang¬ 
ing  and  ordinary  carpenter  work;  would  like 
position  on  farm,  estate  or  with  institution  do¬ 
ing  repair  work  or  take  charge;  chance  for 
farmer  to  fix  up  place  reasonable;  no  booze  or 
tobacco.  Write  K.  E.,  88  Main  Street,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  by  farmer,  38,  Swedish,  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  gardener;  not  afraid  of 
work.  ED  ANDERSON,  133-15  107th  Ave., 

Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  stock  and  poultryman, 
open  for  position  as  overseer.  Address  B, 
Box  402,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  test  cow 
milker;  single,  capable  of  taking  charge; 
have  practical  experience,  good  calf  raiser;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8211,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN -AMERICAN,  40,  energetic,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced  housework,  private  estate,  poultry 
farm;  references.  CARL,  9  Wilder  Street, 
Keene,  N.  H. 


INEXPERIENCED  young  man  desires  position 
on  farm;  willing  to  start  for  room  and  board. 
HERBERT  CARLBERG,  530  W.  152d  St„  New 
York  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  position  as  com¬ 
panion.  ADVERTISER  8212,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  poultryman,  single,  American, 
capable,  industrious  and  one  wlio  can  get  re¬ 
sults,  is  open  for  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNEL  MAN,  Scotchman,  married,  27,  with 
some  veterinary  experience,  wishes  position 
with  vet.  or  private  kennel;  abstainer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROGRESSIVE  superintendent  desires  position 
on  private  estate;  have  life  time  experience 
and  theoretical  training  in  all  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture;  specialize  in  horticulture,  dairy  and 
poultry;  excellent  references;  available  April 
26.  ADVERTISER  8216,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  gardener,  single,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate;  thoroughly  understand  the 
growing  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  care  of 
lawns  and  drives;  have  life  experience  and 
college  training;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl,  20,  wishes  position  as  child’s 
nurse;  4  years  experience;  Protestant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  Danish,  24,  three  years  in  U.  S. 

A.,  desires  position  as  caretaker  of  small  es¬ 
tate  or  run  a  small  farm;  life  experience  at 
farming;  best  of  references;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  21,  farm  school  grad¬ 
uate,  willing  worker,  seeks  steady  job  on 
commercial  plant.  ADVERTISER  8220,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  farm  or  estate;  just  sold 
my  modern  farm;  specialized  commercial 
poultry  many  years,  dairy,  general  farming, 
boarding  house  experience;  am  carpenter,  paint¬ 
er,  cement  worker;  familiar  office  work,  han¬ 
dling  help;  splendid  education;  best  references. 
EDWARD  F.  SNYDER,  234  N.  Eighth  St., 
Olean,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  41,  single,  Prot¬ 
estant,  seeks  position  with  progressive  com¬ 
mercial  farm ;  available  June  1 ;  $60  and  board. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8224,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  by  American,  single,  40,  position  in 
Summer  hotel;  handy  mechanically,  also  lawn 
and  garden.  BOX  61,  Rowayton,  Conn. 


MARRIED  farmer,  first-class  tractor  man,  a 
good  milker,  will  consider  any  position  con¬ 
nected  with  farming;  all  correspondence  guar¬ 
anteed  an  answer;  please  state  particulars  in 
first  letter;  interview  and  references  if  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  8223,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  caretaker,  life-experience 
purebred  cattle  and  horses;  14  years  one  posi¬ 
tion;  would  like  position  on  estate.  A.  NEFF, 
1-82,  Dover,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife  wish  positions;  chauffeur  and 
cook  or  caretakers  of  estate.  ADVERTISER 
8222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1’OULTRYMAN,  married,  16  years’  experience, 
all  branches,  wishes  position.  JANSEN,  217-08 
Lawrence  Blvd.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  wanted  to 
work  dairy  farm  on  shares  or  poultry  farm 
or  wages  or  estate  caretaker.  CLAUSEN,  1647 
Union  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE;  American  couple  for  farm  boarding 
house  or  hotel;  2  children  school  age.  MRS. 
HARRY  HALL,  2293  Loring  Place,  care  C. 
Nordby,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  married,  2  children, 
wishes  position  on  farm  or  dairy;  $100  a 
month  and  privileges.  M.  MCCARTHY,  R.  F.  D. 
33,  Southport,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture  college  Northern  Ireland,  also  poul¬ 
try  certificate  from  Canada,  wishes  reliable 
position  on  estate;  Irish  and  American  ad¬ 
dresses.  ADVERTISER  8226,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  wishes  position  as  assistant 
on  poultry  farm ;  prefers  good  home  for  high 
wages.  E.  AVACHTER,  2416  38th  Ave.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— Game  protector,  forest 
ranger,  by  experienced  deputy  sheriff ;  abso¬ 
lute  protection  assured;  reasonable.  BOX  47, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  fruit  farm  or  estate  by 
young  man,  23,  experienced  orcharding,  trac¬ 
tor,  general  farming  and  vegetables;  references; 
give  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  young,  experienced  private  estate, 
drive  car,  poultry,  handy  with  tools;  ref¬ 
erences.  A.  NELSON,  195  Park  Place,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  wanted  on  dairy,  poultry,  fruit 
farms,  small  estates  and  care  of  grounds,  for 
agricultural  high  school  boys,  14-19  years  old; 
wages,  inexperienced  boys  $10  a  month  and  car¬ 
fare;  boys  with  several  Summers’  experience, 
wages  $20  to  $35  a  month  and  carfare.  Ad¬ 
dress  ROBERT  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  at  once  on  a 

commercial  plant.  L.  K.  GRUND,  29  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  cheek  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33  % 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Write  for  information. 


FOR  RENT — Because  of  ill  health  high-class 
tea-room  in  Connecticut;  beautiful  place,  se¬ 
lect  trade.  ADVERTISER  8104,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm,  200  acres;  large  amount 
growing  pine,  sugar  orchard;  State  highway; 
house  11  rooms,  woodshed,  2  large  barns,  slate 
roofs,  running  water,  steam  heat,  1%  miles  to 
station,  main  line  Boston  &  Maine  It.  R.,  Graf¬ 
ton,  N.  H. ;  beautiful  location;  sold  account  of 
death;  for  details  apply  E.  A.  APPLETON,  6 
Water  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


FOR*  RENT — Over  150-acre  dairy  farm  without 
equipment;  beautiful  house,  modern  buildings. 
Inquire  WILLIS  H.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES  to  rent,  80  traetor  worked,  wood, 
fruit,  good  buildings;  must  buy  machinery. 
LUTHER  SNIDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  about  150  acres,  100  acres  rich 
tillable  land,  well  watered;  10-room  dwelling, 
barn  80x36,  stanchions  for  40  cows,  running 
water  in  barn  and  house,  electricity,  buildings 
in  good  condition.  JULIA  E.  WISNER,  Owner, 
Walden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  farm,  40  acres,  good  buildings,  half 
'  mile  village,  State  highway,  15  miles  Schenec¬ 
tady,  20  miles  Albany.  C.  E.  HOAG,  Quaker 
Street,  N.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  County,  2  acres,  1  of  woods;  8- 
room  house,  barn;  fruit;  macadam  road;  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  in  village,  near  railroad; 
$1,500,  terms.  CORNELL  OSTRANDER,  Ricli- 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Inquiries  are  solicited  from  those 
interested  in  acquiring  a  first-class  mecan- 
tile  business  requiring  an  initial  investment  of 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER.  8194,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LAND  for  sale  up  to  100  acres  on  or  near  State 
road,  $80  per  acre  up;  Northern  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  8198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■SALE  or  trade  nice  home  in  New  Hampshire, 
all  modem.  BOX  206,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 106-acre  dairy  farm,  3%'  miles  to 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  (44,000),  on  State  high¬ 
way  to  be  paved  in  two  years;  equipped  and 
stocked;  5  cows,  9  2-year  heifers,  1  yearling, 
1  purebred  Holstein  bull,  1  team,  seed  grain, 
seed  potatoes,  160  Leghorns;  25  acres  timber; 
modern  cow  stable,  good  9-room  house;  tele¬ 
phone;  retail  egg  market;  $7,000,  cash  $2,500. 
ADVERTISER  8205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


115-ACRE  stream  bordered  farm,  one  mile  De- 
Ruyter,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  fine  schools, 
markets,  railroad;  60  acres  level  loam  tillage, 
40-acre  pasture,  balance  wood;  attractive  10- 
room  house,  nice  lawn,  shrubs,  shade,  pleasant 
view,  good  water;  barn  35x50,  stable  20x60, 
barn  No.  2  26x40;  outbuildings;  %  mile  State 
road;  choice  farm  and  home;  price  $8,000:  in¬ 
vestigate  long  term  easy  payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


63-ACRE  farm,  stone  road,  20-room  house,  sani¬ 
tary  plumbing,  spring  water,  electric  power, 
telephone,  steam  heat,  barn  60x44,  concrete 
stable  basement,  houses  1.000  hens,  small  lake; 
cows,  horses;  price  $12,000.  CHARLES  HER¬ 
MANN,  Callicoon,  Sull.  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 250-acre  farm,  fully  equipped,  live¬ 
stock,  tools;  good  home,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  full  particulars;  mail  or  interview;  give 
size  of  family,  qualifications  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8203,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EIGHTY  ACRES,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  good 
buildings,  fine  neighborhood,  near  school, 
church  and  station;  ideal  for  poultry;  small 
payment,  balance  easy  terms.  FRANK  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Genesee,  Pa. 


SA  LE — 155-acre  general  dairy  farm,  Richmond 
County,  Georgia;  take  small  Florida  place 
part  payment,  BOX  1365,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm  and  buildings,  C  miles 
from  the  city  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  $2,000,  half 
down;  for  information  write  BOX  325,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


SUMMER  home  for  sale,  Catskills,  sacrifice, 
$5,000.  ADVERTISER  8105,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  15  acres  of  good 
high  truck  land,  7-roorn  house  and  buildings 
for  1,000  layers  and  colony  houses  for  chicks; 
%  mile  of  Selbyville,  Del.,  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments;  water  and  electric.  W.  H.  GRIFFIN, 
Selbyville,  Del. 


VERMONT  farm,  wonderful  location  for  guest 
house  or  tea-room,  fronts  on  main  street  of 
charming  village;  high  school,  college  accredited; 
public  library;  180  acres,  level  fields,  two  pas¬ 
tures,  two  brooks,  valuable  timber,  sugar  or¬ 
chard;  24  head  of  Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys, 
growing  retail  milk  7-onte;  team  of  horses,  tools, 
equipment,  barn  with  electric  lights;  12-rooin 
house,  100-ft.  piazza,  two  fireplaces,  two  bath¬ 
rooms,  town  and  spring  water;  garage.  JOHN 
DAVIS,  Owner,  Chelsea,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm,  $2,750;  write  for  de¬ 
scription.  B.  S.  DAVENPORT,  Delanson, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

6-room  house  recently  renovated;  good  busi¬ 
ness,  also  suitable  for  country  home;  price 
$15,000.  ADVERTISER  8210,  care  Rural*  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Seven-room  New  Jersey  su¬ 
burban  home  in  Bergen  County,  12  miles  from 
New  York,  for  small  New  York  State  road 
farm  in  south  or  east  part,  priced  around 
$6,000;  state  particulars*  ADVERTISER  8214, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  farm  in  Schoharie  County; 

house,  barn,  outbuilding;  equipped  with  stock 
and  tools;  all  for  only  $4,000.  FRANK  II AU- 
BER,  219  Bloomingdale  Road,  Pleasant  Plains, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


7-ROOM  house,  10  acres,  1,000-ft.  frontage, 
near  station  and  bus  lines;  ideal  for  poultry 
farm;  30  miles  from  New  York;  must  sell  at 
once;  price  reasonable.  Address  D.  KRIOIN, 
248  N.  Main  St.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


TRUCK  or  poultry  farm,  30  acres,  between 
Lakewood  and  Freehold;  for  particulars,  see 
McCLUSKEY,  148  W.  68th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 46  acres,  %  mile  from  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan;  6-room  house,  good  barn;  some  pears,  ap¬ 
ples,  plums  and  grapes ;  4%  miles  to*  town. 
ROY  W.  RICHMOND,  R.  3,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


FOR  RENT — Thames  River  front  acreage  for 
boys’  or  girls’  camp;  many  attractive  ad¬ 
vantages.  RIVER’S  EDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  7, 
Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  175  young  apple 
trees,  large  blueberry  pasture  land  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  rocks;  10-room  house  in  good 
condition;  on  hill,  fine  view,  15  miles  from 
Manchester.  Write  to  G.  H.  CAUGHEY, 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


NEW  5-room  cottage  near*  Flemington,  N.  J. ; 

4  acres  land,  2  henhouses;  10  minutes’  walk 
to  station,  stores;  $5,000,  down  $1,000.  BUHL, 
246  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — .Farm,  27  acres,  650  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  cow,  calf,  horse,  auto  truck ;  house  8 
rooms  and  bath,  electricity,  telephone;  a  bar¬ 
gain.  JOHN  O.  JOIINSEN,  Hibernia  Road, 
Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


38- ACRE  farm  near  Kingston;  good  buildings, 
improvements.  VAN  VL1ERDEN,  R.  1,  Box 
213,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET  3  rooms,  all  improvements,  garden. 

WESTWOOD  GOLDFISH  HATCHERY,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 3  acres  for  poultry  in  village,  4 
miles  from  city  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  6-room 
house,  improvements;  $1,000  cash,  balance 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  8109,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  looking  for  an  up-to-date  dairy  farm? 

Fine  buildings,  good  road,  3  miles  to  city, 
equipped  if  desired ;  write  for  description  and 
price;  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  E.  A.  DOL¬ 
LY,  Owner,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Farm  for  Summer  home,  5-room  house, 
$3,000,  Sullivan  County.  ADVERTISER  8225, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  place,  8  acres,  fine  house,  shade,  garage, 
ideal,  photo,  Otsego  County ;  also  pleasant  75- 
acre  farm;  $1,700  each.  M.  FITZGERALD, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FILLING  stations  and  roadstands  send  for 
wholesale  prices  bottled  honey;  60  days  time 
given.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland, 
Mass. 

- - - 

HONEY — New  York  State  extracted  white  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Currier  and  Ives  pictures,  auto¬ 
graphs  of  famous  men  and  old  books  in  good 
condition.  L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  “fancy”  maple  syrup,  $2.50  gal. 

f.o.b.  C.  B.  LUCIA  &  SON,  Overlook  Farm, 
Shelburne,  Vt. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  1930  crop,  in  gallon  cans, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  $2.25  per  gal.  IN¬ 
DIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


ONE  or  one  hundred  gallons  of  No.  1  maple 
syrup.  J.  VANCOR,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 


HONEY,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid: 

clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3.50;  Alfalfa,  90  cts.,  $1.70  and  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1  each,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone;  dozen  lots  cheap.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pair  tractor  wheels  for  Ford  car. 

NORMAN  MELIUS,  Mt.  Washington,  Copake 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon 
delivered  in  third  zone,  parcel  post,  cash  with 
order.  U.  F.  WEBSTER,  R.  1,  East  High- 
gate,  Vt. 


MEEKER  smoothing  harrow  for  sale.  W.  D. 
THOMSON,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOB  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  tropical  fruit  preserves  and  jellies: 

dozen  five-ounce  glasses,  assorted,  $1.50;  five- 
pound  pail  “pineapple-orange”  preserves,  $1.25; 
plus  express.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

A  new  Grange  for  every  working  day 
in  March,  is  the  report  of  National 
Secretary  Henry  A.  Caton.  in  his 
quarterly  summary  of  conditions  in  the 
Grange  field.  Fifty-nine  new  subordinate 
Granges  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31  is  another  feature  of  the  report,  a.s 
compared  with  36  Granges  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter  one  year  ago. 

The  same  favorable  conditions  attend 
the  growth  of  the  Juvenile  Grange 
movement,  with  32  new  Juvenile  groups 
organized  for  the  quarter,  as  against  20 
for  one  year  ago.  These  32  new  Juveniles 
are  scattered  among  13  States,  with  New 
York  State  leading  with  eight,  with  Ohio 
close  behind  with  seven.  The  Empire 
State  has  reversed  conditions  of  the 
previous  quarter,  when  Ohio  led,  with 
New  Yrork  second'. 

In  the  Juvenile  list  the  new  Granges 
are  reported  as  follows:  New  York  8, 
Ohio  7.  Pennsylvania  4,  Washington  4, 
with  one  each  in  Indiana,  Maine,  Mary¬ 
land,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  Oregon  and  Virginia. 
New  York  and  Ohio,  the  leaders,  each 
have  in  operation  the  county  system  of 
Juvenile  deputyship,  and  the  records  bear 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  value  of  the 
system. 

The  State  of  Washington  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Grange  States  in  new  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges,  with  an  even  dozen  to 
her  credit.  North  Carolina  comes  second 
with  eleven.  Others  are:  Idaho  6.  Ohio 
5.  California  3.  Nebraska  3,  Michigan  2, 
New  Hampshire  2.  with  one  each  in 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Maine.  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  field  of  new  Pomona  Granges, 
North  Carolina  furnishes  two  and 
Michigan  one.  The  list  of  reorganizations 
among  subordinates  numbers  10,  of  which 
seven  come  from  Michigan  and  one  each 
from  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington.  Ohio  lias  two  Juvenile  re¬ 
organizations.  The  present  year  promises 
to  surpass  the  very  excellent  record  of 
last  year  in  organization  work  and  will, 
it  is  expected,  go  beyond  any  year's 
record  since  the  boom  days  of  the  70’s. 

On  March  28  an  important  conference 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston 
for  the  masters,  secretaries  and  other 
Grange  officers  of  New  England.  This 
meeting  was  conducted  by  National 
Master  Louis  J.  Taber  and  National 
Secretary  Henry  A.  Caton.  A  study  of 
membership  conditions  developed  that 
two  of  the  New  England  States  were  at 
the  present  time  at  their  peak  in  Grange 
membership  and  nearly  all  showed  an 
upward  trend.  In  recent  years  the  best 
record  for  new  Grange  organizations 
was  in  1921,  the  New  England  States 
recording  13  new  organizations  in  that 
year.  Already  this  year  eight  new 
Granges  have  been  organized  in  New 
England  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
exceed  the  record  of  1921.  Of  the  eight 
new  Granges  reported  during  the  present 
Grange  year.  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont  furnish  three  each  and  Maine  and 
Connecticut  one  each. 

New  York  will  have  enthusiastic 
support  from  New  England  in  its  efforts 
to  enroll  a  class  of  12,000  Seventh 
Degree  members  at  the  National  Grange 
session  in  November  at  Rochester,  even 
if  New  England’s  great  record  of  9.838 
Seventh  degree  initiations  at  Boston  at 
the  National  Grange  session  of  1920 
should  be  shattered.  During  the  period 
since  1884,  when  the  Seventh  Degree 
was  first  conferred,  a  total  of  62.780 
have  received  the  Seventh  Degree,  and 
of  this  great  number  36.260  have  been 
received  in  the  last  10  years.  New 
England  Grangers  have  promised  to 
supply  as  many  members  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  session  as  the  States  west  and  /south 
of  New  York  State.  That  challenge 
should  aid  materially  to  stir  up  some 
vigorous  competition. 

The  recent  conference  at  Boston  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  every  New  England 
Grange  State  had  an  educational  fund. 
Massachusetts  leading  with  a  fund  of 
about  $60,000.  The  conferenc^was  at¬ 
tended  by  every  State  Master  and  State 
Secretary  in  New  England. 

There  are  1.344  subordinate  Granges 
in  New  England  and  of  this  number 
1,304  were  reported  at  the  conference  as 
having  their  dues  fully  paid  up  in  their 
last  quarterly  report.  The  conference  also 
developed  the  fact  that  New  England  has 
49  Honor  Granges,  located  as  follows : 
Gonnecticut  14,  Massachusetts  11,  Maine 
10.  New  Hampshire  6,  Rhode  Island  5 
and  Vermont  3. 

Duties  of  Notary  Public; 
Compensation  of  Justice 

Wlhat  are  the  duties  and  powers  of 
a  notary  public?  Have  they  authority  to 
organize  inquiries  or  examine  witnesses 
under  oath,  either  with  or  without,  to 
present  to  a  justice !  TV  hat  is  the  pay 
and  how  paid,  of  country  justices  of  the 
peace?  e.  J.  p. 

New  York. 

A  notary  public  has  authority  to  ad¬ 
minister  an  oath  or  take  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  A  justice  of  the  peace  receives  a 
tier  diem  compensation  as  a  member  ot 
the  town  board  and  the  fees  prescribed 
nv  law  when  they  sit  or  act  as  a  court. 

*  tvt  rr 


Many  tractors  like  this  one  with  the  double -cut  disc 
barrow  are  fueled  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus 
Ethyl  and  lubricated  with  Socony  oils  and  greases  when 
they  arc  tilling  laud  in  New  York  and  New  England. 


No  Farm 


is  Complete 


without  these  Socony  Products 


WE  had  the  farmer  particularly  in 
mind  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  products.  How  many  of  them 
are  serving  you? 

Mica  Axle  Grease  lubricates  axles 
on  wagons  and  farm  machinery.  Made 
of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground 
mica,  it  fills  up  the  pores  and  crevices 
in  the  axle  and  forms  a  smooth,  slip¬ 
pery  coating  that  reduces  friction. 

Socony  990- A  Motor  Oil  for 
Fords  is  made  especially  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  motor  in  Model  A  Fords  and 
Fordson  tractors.  It  provides  a  smooth, 
efficient,  and  dependable  lubricant. 

Socony  Household  Oil  finds  a 
multitude  of  uses  on  the  farm  wher¬ 


ever  a  light  lubricant  is  required.  It  is 
useful  on  all  light  machinery,  and  will 
not  gum  or  become  rancid. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality 
burning  fuel  for  farm  lanterns  and  oil 
stoves. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
products  developed  by  Socony  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Other  Socony  products 
include:  Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  . 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  .  .  .  Standard 
Hand  Separator  Oil .  .  .  Socony  Turex 
Oil  (for  Diesel  and  oil  engine)  .  |.  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony 
Motor  Oil .  . .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


BIG  enginI  CATALOG 

FREE/ 


Send  for  your  free  B 
copy  of  the  Big  ’ 
Witte  Catalog  which 
describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  In  colors  the  new  1930  line  of  Witte  En¬ 
gines  for  every  farm  power  need. 

NEW  PRICES  -  EASY  TERMS 

Witte  prices  have  been  revised — Witte  values 
now  greater  than  ever.  Compare  Witte  features, 
workmanship  and  prices — and  remember,  you 
can’t  buy  a  better  engine ! 

LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

Every  Witte  Engine  is  guaranteed  for  life — your 
investment  is  fully  protected.  Send  name  and 
address  for  catalog — no  cost  or  obligation. 

WSTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870 

1094  OAKLAND  AVE.  KANSAS  CITY.  WO. 


300.000  WITTE  ENGINES  NOW  IN 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
fco  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


On  way  to  next  silo 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  FILLER 

THE  New  Ross  Cutter  8s  Filler  is  mounted 
on  any  standard  tractor  with  direct  power 
connection  to  the  tractor.  It  saves  more  than 
three  hours  make  ready  on  each  job.  Blower 
pipe  may  be  positioned  before  arrival.  Pays 
for  itself  in  one  season  of  custom  filling.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 

ROSS  &usHo  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

< Established  1850 )  112  Warder  St. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 


UALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

EE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
nples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est  .  184e 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  mote  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Awe.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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May  Tulips,  Wonderful  in  Variety  and  Color 
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Story  of  an  Old-Fashioned  Farm  Home 


EADERS  in  the  newer  parts  of  our 
country  may  be  interested  in  this 
picture  of  a  typical  old-fashioned 
farm  home  such  as  many  of  our 
grandparents  occupied.  Its  story 
and  that  of  the  family  that  lived  in 
it  are  probably  similar  to  the  home  and  history  of 
thousands  of  other  farming  people  who  are  the  real 
foundation  of  our  nation’s  progress. 

This  particular  homestead  was  in  a  fertile  valley 
in  Central  New  York,  and  the  sketch  was  made  from 
an  oil  study  painted  while  it  still  stood.  The  house 
was  built  in  1825,  and  was  in  use  for  about  90  years 
before  it  was  removed  for  a  modern  dwelling. 

It  was  a  sturdy  frame  structure,  and  faced  the 
east.  Its  timbers  were  hand-hewn  and  the  lumber 
was  from  nearby  sawmills.  Probably  much  of  it 
came  from  the  farm  timber  lot.  Notice  the  sturdy 
chimneys  that  originally  furnished  draft  for  the 
fireplaces.  What  looks  like  a  modern  attached  ga¬ 
rage  was  the  wood-shed— quite  as  important  an  ad¬ 
junct  in  those  days. 

There  is  a  family  legend  that  the  wineglass  elm 
(seen  over  the  short  chimney)  grew  from  a  planted 
switch  carried  by  a  rider  to  the  original  log  house 
that  preceded  this  dwelling.  My  grandfather  planted 
the  sugar  maples  in  the  front  yard,  besides  a  long 
row  that  still  lines  the  highway  in  front.  The  lane 
in  the  picture  leads  to  the  barns. 

Three  generations  lived  and  grew  up 
in  this  house,  a  total  of  25  children  in 
all.  There  were  nine  children  in  the 
first  family  and  eight  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  generation.  These  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  have  spread  about  the  State 
and  into  the  Middle  West,  and  are  at 
present  as  far  west  as  California  and 
Northwestern  Canada.  They  are  thrif¬ 
ty,  substantial  folks,  such  as  we  like 
to  call  typical  of  our  nation. 

This  farm  was  “taken  up”  in  1S09 
by  a  young  married  couple  in  their 
teens.  It  was  all  forest,  so  their  fu¬ 
ture  had  to  be  literally  carved  out  of 
the  land.  The  original  holding  was 
gradually  increased,  and  at  one  time 
the  family  owned  1,000  acres  in  sepa¬ 
rated  farms  and  tracts. 

The  original  homestead  is  still  in¬ 
tact  and  in  the  possession  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  (the  fourth  generation)  and,  best 
of  all,  there  are  plenty  of  sons  to  hand 
on  their  good  name  and  land  to  others. 


By  J.  A.  Chartully 

weeks  be  the  race  desired.  Vex-y  good  queens  may 
be  bought  for  around  one  dollar.  The  races  not  so 
commonly  bred  cost  a  bit  higher,  and  if  one  wishes 
select  breeders  he  must  pay  more.  There  are  so 
many  homes  which  almost  never  have  honey  on  the 
table  that  to  me  it  seems  a  shame.  I  am  certain, 
and  1  feel  sure,  that  physicians  who  have  given  the 
matter  careful  thought  will  agree  with  me,  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  all,  whether  growing  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults,  if  more  honey  was  used  in  place  of 
part  of  the  sugar  now  consumed.  Honey  comes  direct 
to  us  from  Nature’s  laboratory  and  the  laboratory 
of  the  honey-bee.  By  .this  mysterious  alchemy  of 
the  bee,  the  sugar  in  nectar  as  it  comes  from  the 
flowers  is  changed  to  a  form  easily  digested  in  the 
ordinary  human  stomach.  In  “Honey  as  Food  and 
Medicine,”  T.  G.  Newman  has  said,  “It  is  Natui-e’s 
own  offering  to  man,  ready  for  use,  distilled  drop 
by  drop  in  myriads  of  flowers,  by  a  more  delicate 
process  than  any  human  laboratory  ever  produced.” 
Honey  has  almost  as  many  distinct  flavors  as  there 
are  flowers.  To  be  sure  we  do  not  know  many  of 
them,  as  many  that  secrete  nectar  do  not  grow  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
bees  to  convert  their  nectar  into  honey  for  human 
use.  Many  do  and  their  flavors  are  known  to  many, 


Facts  About  Bees  and  Honey 

THERE  are  very  many  people  on 
farms  or  in  counti-y  towns  who 
would  like  to  keep  enough  bees  to  sup¬ 
ply,  their  own  tables  with  honey,  and  perhaps  their 
pockets  with  pin  money,  and  yet  would  not  care  to 
handle  a  lax-ge  number  of  colonies  if  they  could. 
Many  of  these,  I  suppose  most  of  them,  are  kept 
from  making  the  attempt  through  fear  of  the  stings 
and  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  i*eal  nature  of 
bees  and  how  to  cai*e  for  them.  Yet  this  knowledge 
is,  today,  readily  attainable.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  has  bulletins  that  may 
be  had  for  the  asking,  on  different  phases  of  the 
subject,  those  for  the  beginner  and  for  the  person 
well  advanced  in  the  science  of  beekeeping.  Many 
States  have  also  published  bulletins  dealing  with 
the  subject  from  somewhat  local  conditions.  Books 
are  available  to  all  at  moderate  prices,  and  jour¬ 
nals  dealing  exclusively  with  the  business  of  bee¬ 
keeping  may  also  be  had. 

The  bees  themselves  may  be  obtained  much  more 
readily  than  50  years  ago,  and  this  is  also  true  of 
all  supplies,  such  as  hives,  sections,  wax  founda¬ 
tions,  shipping  cases  and  receptacles  for  holding  ex¬ 
tracted  honey,  from  small  glass  containers  to  60-lb. 
cans  or  barrels.  Cartons,  or  labels  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  name  and  address  are  easily  procured, 
whether  in  small  quantities  or  much  larger  ones. 

One  may  buy  empty  hives  from  nearby  dealers 
fully  equipped  with  frames  and  full  sheets  of  foun¬ 
dation,  ready  for  the  bees,  and  then  order  bees  in 
combless  packages  from  breeders  farther  south, 
which  on  arrival  may  be  hived  on  the  prepared 
hives. 

Queens,  the  mother  bees,  of  any  race  may  be 
ordered  and  shipped  to  the  purchaser  through  the 
mails.  These  properly  introduced  to  the  colony 
which  it  is  desired  to  change,  will  in  a  few  short 
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for  instance,  clover,  raspberry,  fireweed,  basswood, 
buckwheat,  dandelion,  sage,  orange  blossom  and 
many  others. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  well  known  to  all  beekeepers  of 
this  country  and  in  many  others,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  89  years,  was  a  constant  advocate  of  the 
use  of  honey,  and  practiced  what  he  preached.  He 
has  said,  “In  the  wonderful  laboratory  of  the  bee, 
there  is  found  a  sweet  that  needs  no  further  diges¬ 
tion,  having  been  prepared  fully  by  those  wonderful 
chemists,  the  bees,  for  prompt  assimilation  without 
taxing  the  stomach  or  kidneys.” 

Not  a  few  situated  on  farms  or  in  the  outskirts 
of  small  towns  could  keep  bees  by  a  little  intelligent 
thought  and  x’easonable  effort.  Right  here  I  wish  to 
sound  a  warning.  No  one  should  ever  undertake 
the  care  of  bees  unless  willing  and  able  to  give  them 
the  necessary  care  which  will  prevent  them  from 
becoming  a  nuisance  or  a  menace  to  others.  Neither 
should  anyone  undertake  their  care  who  has  no 
natural  liking  for  the  bees  themselves,  or  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  them  and  willing  to  learn. 

What  is  a  suitable  place  where  bees  may  be  kept? 
This  question  can  be  truthfully  answered  by  saying, 
any  place  where  nectar  secreting  flowers  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  are  within  a  short  distance  (two 
miles)  of' the  bees,  and  where  the  bees  can  be  placed 
so  that  they  will  not  become  a  nuisance  or  danger 
to  humans  or  animals.  Bees  will  fly  farther  than 
two  miles  in  search  of  nectar  and  pollen,  but  there 
should  be  many  nectar-secreting  flowers  nearer  than 
two  miles. 

Bees  should  not  be  placed  where  their  flight  will 
be  directly  across  nearby  driveways  or  paths  con¬ 
stantly  used  by  .humans  or  animals.  It  may  be  done 


by  building  a  high,  tight  fence  that  will  oblige  the 
bees  to  fly  well  above  the  heads  of  people  or  ani¬ 
mals.  Yes,  bees  will  sting,  and  if  it  were  not  so, 
and  that  the  effect  of  their  stings  is  very  painful 
to  most  people  or  animals,  the  species  would  have 
become  extinct  long  ago.  But  bees  do  not  sting 
without  reason  unless  they  have  been  made  angry 
by  improper  handling  or  accident.  However,  some 
races  are  more  gentle  than  others. 

Bees  inherently  sting  in  defense  of  their  home, 
their  brood  and  their  stores.  They  will  instantly 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  common  wel¬ 
fare  if  they  think  it  necessary,  but  they  much  pre- 
fer  to  go  about  the  business  of  gathering  nectar  and 
pollen  and  the  duties  of  the  hive.  They  are  not 
hunting  trouble,  unless  they  have  been  made  cross, 
or  through  injudicious  crossing  of  races. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  make  a  start  with 
bees,  Spring  is  perhaps  the  best  time.  Bees,  when 
safely  through  the  Winter  and  building  up  into 
strong  colonies,  offer  the  best  investment  to  the  be¬ 
ginner  and  the  reward  is  nearer  than  if  purchased 
in  the  Fall,  and  the  risk  of  loss  less.  If  at  all  con¬ 
venient  one  should  get  in  touch  with  some  reliable 
beekeeper  not  too  far  away  and  have  him  select  the 
foundation  stock.  This  may  be  done  in  person  or  by 
correspondence.  Bees  and  supplies  may  be  shipped 
safely  by  express. 

Equipped  with  a  good  bee-smoker 
and  veil,  also  a  pair  of  bee  gloves  if 
one  is  afraid  of  the  stings  or  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  poison  of  the  stings  in  aixy 
great  degree,  and  a  good  handbook  on 
beekeeping,  the  beginner  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  proceed  without  any  real  dan¬ 
ger  to  himself,  to  become  a  real  bee¬ 
keeper1. 

The  greatest  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  handle  quietly,  without  jar  or 
unnecessary  disturbance,  and  hives 
should  not  be  opened  unless  the  day  is 
warm.  Fox  the  beginner  70  degrees  or 
above  is  best.  Combs  should  not  be 
exposed  outside  the  hive  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time  and,  when 
nectar  is  not  coming  in  freely,  great 
care  must  be  taken  if  other  colonies 
are  near  or  flying  near,  that  robbing 
is  not  started. 

If  the  day  is  warm  and  nectar  com¬ 
ing  in  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use 
much  smoke  in  order  to  open  a  hive. 
If  the  combs  are  to  be  taken  oxxt  a  bit 
more  may  be  needed.  Too  much  smoke 
is  harmful  to  the  bees  and  cruelty  to 
animals.  Often  after  one  is  used  to 
handling  them,  they  may  be  opened 
without  smoke  if  care  is  used,  but  a 
little  smoke  will  do  no  harm.  If  one 
does  not  like  bees  about  or  is  not  situated  so  as  to 
have  them,  there  are  still  other  things  that  may  be 
done,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  honey  may  be  had 
of  those  who  make  a  business  of  producing  honey 
in  a  commercial  way.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Insects  Common  to  May  Gardens 

EVERY  grower  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
appearance  of  insects.  In  determining  control 
measures,  the  manner  in  which  certain  insects  feed 
or  obtain  nourishment  must  be  observed.  In  order 
to  control  insects  intelligently  it  is  necessary  to 
know  exactly  how  they  take  their  food.  Some  in¬ 
sects  feed  by  consuming  parts  of  the  leaves  or  stems  ; 
these  insects  may  be  killed  by  poisoning  with  an 
arsenical  or  stomach  poison.  Other  insects  suck  the 
plant  juices.  These  will  require  a  contact  insecti¬ 
cide.  Some  work  at  night,  while  others  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Maggots 

Small  white  eggs  are  laid  either  on  the  stem  of 
the  plant  or  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  plant 
by  a  fly  smaller  than  the  house-fly.  These  eggs  soon 
hatch  and  the  small  worms  work  down  toward  the 
base  of  the  plant  and  into  the  stem.  For  small 
plantings,  tar  paper  disks  or  pads  may  be  secured 
which  are  placed  around  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
are  set  into  the  open.  For  larger  plantings  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  mercuric  chloride  (a  deadly  poison)  one 
ounce  to  10  gallons  of  water,  will  give  control.  Two 
applications  are  necessary,  the  first  about  four  days 
after  the  early  plants  ax-e  set  in  the  open,  and  the 
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second  following  in  10  days.  One-half  cup  of  the 
solution  is  poured  along  the  stem  and  around  the 
immediate  base  of  the  plant.  Ten  gallons  of  the 
material  will  treat  from  400  to  500  plants. 

Cutworms 

These  worms  work  at  night,  and  generally  cut  the 
plant  off  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  For  plant- 
bed  protection,  poisoned  bran  mash  will  kill  them. 
Dry  mix  20  lbs.  of  bran  and  1  lb.  of  fresh  Paris 
green  in  a  tub  or  similar  receptacle.  The  juice  of 
three  oranges  or  lemons  and  two  quarts  of  cheap 
molasses  are  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water. 
This  mixture  is  then  added  to  the  bran  and  Paris 
green,  stirring  so  as  to  make  an  equal  consistency. 
More  water  may  he  necessary  to  make  a  good  mix¬ 
ture,  which  will  ball  when  pressed  with  the  hand. 
This  mixture  is  then  broadcast  over  the  plant  bed, 
or  a  small  pinch  placed  near  the  plants  in  the  field 
at  sundown. 

Aphis 

Plants  in  the  plant  bed  just  before  they  are  taken 
into  the  field  should  be  thoroughly  examined  for 
aphis.  They  generally  appear  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves  and  are  more  or  less  hard  to  see.  These 
insects  are  more  economically  controlled  in  the  plant 
bed  than  in  the  field.  Spraying  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves  with,  a  contact  insecticide  as  nicotine 
soap,  pyrethrum  soap,  etc.,  wet  spray,  or  a  nicotine 
or  pyrethrum  dust  will  give  good  control. 

Flea  Beetles 

These  small  insects  make  small  holes  in  the  leaves 
of  early  potatoes,  eggplants,  tomatoes,  etc.,  greatly 
reducing  the  vitality  of  the  plant  and  may  entirely 
kill  the  plant.  Spraying  with  a  Bordeaux  mixture, 
wet  spray,  or  dusting  with  a  commercial  Bordeaux 
dust  will  tend  to  drive  the  beetle  away. 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

Young  cucumber,  cantaloupe  and  early  squash  are 
attacked  by  this  insect.  It  is  the  carrier  of  the 
dreaded  bacterial  wilt  of  the  cucurbits,  and  its  con¬ 
trol  is  important.  Many  sprays  and  dusts  have  been 
recommended,  but  the  one  giving  the  best  result 
is  gypsum  or  land  plaster  to  which  has  been  added 
just  enough  kerosene  or  turpentine  to  give  it  an  odor. 
This  material  is  dusted  over  and  around  the  base  of 
the  plants,  keeping  the  young  plants  covered  at  all 
times.  This  material  will  not  kill  the  insect,  but 
it  will  tend  to  drive  him  away.  c.  h.  nissley. 

New  Jersey. 


Spray  Injury  in  Apple  Orchards 

SPRAY  injury  in  apple  orchards  is  more  or  less 
an  annual  occurrence.  It  is  more  prevalent  in 
some  seasons  than  in  others ;  in  some  orchards  it  is 
more  serious  than  in  others,  and  is  worse  on  some 
varieties  and  following  the  use  of  certain  sprays  or 
combinations  of  them,  than  when  different  sprays 
are  used.  Originally  spray  injury  was  attributed 
to  the  use  of  Bordeaux  and  weather  conditions.  More 
recently  it  is  assigned  to  the  frequent  use  and  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  lime-sulphur  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
(he  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  with  free  acid  which  is 
sometimes  liberated  at.  the  calyx  stage  of  fruit 
formation. 

In  general,  there  are  three  types  of  spray  injury, 
which  may  be  found.  One  of  these  is  injury  to 
foliage  shown  in  the  dwarf  size,  crinkling  and 
wrinkling ;  also  its  poor  color  and  its  early  de¬ 
foliation.  This  type  of  injury  is  inflicted  early  in 
the  season  and  may  follow  continued  use  of  any 
single  spray  solution,  such  as  Bordeaux  or  lime- 
sulphur.  It  may  occasionally  be  due  to  the  late 
Spring  usage  of  strong  solutions.  This  type  of  in¬ 
jury  is  a  stunting  one,  and  comes  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Paris  green  minus  the  lime  may  cause  leaf 
injury.  Soft  succulent  foliage  which  develops  in 
cloudy  moist  weather  is  cpiite  subject  to  this 
type  of  injury.  Excess  of  lead  may  also  cause  it. 
Night  spraying  may  help  reduce  this  kind  of  injury. 

A  second  type  of  spray  injury  is  the  yellow  leaf. 
The  foliage  may  begin  to  fall  within  two  weeks  of 
any  special  application  and  may  continue  over  a 
two-montli  period.  Sometimes,  however,  it  does  not 
become  manifest  until  August. 

A  third  type  shows  as  a  burning,  browning  or 
scalding  of  the  leaves  and  may  appear  on  the  fruits 
as  streaks  or  splashes  of  russet  on  the  cheek  of 
the  apple. 

To  reduce  spray  injury  try  some  or  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

By  avoiding  applications  on  the  hottest  and  bright¬ 
est  of  days ;  also  on  lowery  days  and  when  there  is 
moisture  on  the  leaves. 

The  use  of  iron  sulphate  (%  lb.  to  a  gallon  of  un¬ 
diluted  lime-sulphur)  may  reduce  the  burns. 

The  substitution  of  the  Jersey  dry-mix-lime-sul- 
phur-lead  for  the  third  and  fourth  sprays,  or  later 
cues,  instead  of  lime-sulphur,  is  recommended. 
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The  substitution  of  weak  Bordeaux  (2-2-50  for 
(he  last  Summer  spray)  is  good  strategy. 

The  addition  of  a  caseinate  to  the  lime-sulphur 
spray,  1  lb.  to  100  gallons  of  diluted  spray  at  the 
second  and  third  applications  in  some  seasons  is 
helpful. 

Finally,  if  spray  injury  is  serious,  try  to  analyze 
the  causes  in  any  individual  case  by  associating  it 
with  the  condition  of  the  weather  and  the  foliage 
at  spraying  time,  and  with  the  continual  usage  of 
a  certain  spray  solutions  or  combination  of  spray 
products  as  used.  Injury  is  not  constant  and  regu¬ 
lar,  but  often  local  and  irregular,  and  frequently 
seasonal.  Sometimes  it  is  serious. 

Vermont.  At.  n.  cmtMjXGs. 


From  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York 

NOW  that  Spring  is  here  again  we  take  pleasure 
and  courage  in  doing  many  tasks  that  take  us 
outdoors.  How  near  it  will  come  to  the  ideal  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  we  are  determined  to  believe 
there  is  a  silver  lining  to  the  dull,  gray,  dark  days. 
Sunshine  must  come  and  with  it  the  birds  and 
flowers.  Soon  the  hum  and  buzz  of  all  farm  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  heard  through  the  land.  Many  vacant 
farms  are  being  occupied  again,  owing  in  part  to 


The  Beautiful  Dogicood.  Fig.  277 


the  labor  situation  in  cities.  Many  farms  are  be¬ 
ing  modernized  by  the  telephone,  furnace,  electricity, 
running  water,  bath.  etc. 

Women  no  longer  think  of  the  farm  as  a  make¬ 
shift  home  or  backwoods  with  uneducated  people, 
or  a  place  for  unskilled  labor.  Many  farms  today 
are  truly  beautiful  with  good  buildings,  shade  trees, 
flower  beds  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  well-trimmed 
shrubbery,  green  and  well-kept  lawns,  the  little 
brook,  and  a  safe  place  for  healthy,  happy,  romping 
children.  On  the  farm,  one  has  such  a  sense  of 
pride,  safety,  freedom,  independence  and  an  “at 
peace  with  the  world”  feeling.  The  world  has  no 
greater  privileges  to  offer  mankind,  than  tilling  the 
earth.  With  good  soil,  a  willingness  to  work  and 
plan  and  meet  the  many  obligations,  and  laugh  at 
storms,  frosts  and  bugs,  one  can  wrest  an  honest 
and  good  living  and  something  to  spare  from  a  few 
acres.  How  good  the  word  “homestead”  sounds  to 
us  who  understand.  How  solid,  substantial  and  es¬ 
tablished  it  sounds. 

Modern  times  and  modern  equipment  have  changed 
many  things.  We  are  living  in  a  different  age,  and 
we  must  keep  apace  with  new  and  modern  environ¬ 
ments.  We  are  just  old-fashioned  enough  to  love 
to  look  back  over  the  years,  but  just  the  same  we 
love  our  radio,  auto,  tractor,  electric  appliances  and 
many  things  our  grandmothers  never  dreamed  of. 

Our  schools  and  churches  are  making  great  strides 
in  betterment.  Market  conditions  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  ;  ready  market  is  found  for  all  farm  products, 
such  as  butter,  eggs,  apples,  potatoes,  beef,  veal, 
pork,  chickens,  hay,  grain  and  maple  products. 
Cheese  factories  are  opening  up  to  use  up  milk  not 
taken  by  truck  to  city  markets. 

Six  flocks  of  wild  geese  passed  over  our  place  this 
week,  headed  northwest.  Soon  it  will  be  time  to  get 
brooders  ready  for  those  early  chicks,  gaily  colored 
packages  of  flower  and  garden  seed  to  get  and  plan 
on  when  and  where  to  sow. 

With  housecleaning  well  underway,  one  feels  the 


need  of  sunshine  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  cour¬ 
age  and  ambition.  When  Easter  comes  with  its 
flowers,  birds  and  then  the  Summer  boarders,  we 
feel  that  the  silver  lining  is  certainly  showing 
through  the  Winter’s  dull  skies.  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty  has  many  beauty  spots,  also  historical  places. 
Kinds  of  labor  are  many  and  varied.  As  a  whole 
we  are  a  favored  people  having  many  advantages. 

o.  «. 


Peaches  in  Bolivia 

As  most  of  us  know  the  Latin  varietal  name  for  the 
peach  is  Persica,  apparently  because  this  fruit  first 
came  from  Persia.  In  the  market  places  of  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  the  fresh  peaches  are  just  coming  in  (Febru¬ 
ary)  as  this  month  corresponds  climatically  to  August 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  local  Spanish  name 
for  the  peach  is  “Durazno”  although  in  Spain  and  in 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  it  is  called  “Melocoton.” 

Lo  and  behold,  when  we  first  saw  the  freestone 
peaches  this  year  in  the  La  Paz  fruit  market  stalls  we 
were  informed  by  the  Chola  Indian  women  sellers  that 
these  were  the  “Persicus”  peaches  and  all  others, 
clingstone,  etc.,  were  known  as  “Durazonos.”  Will 
some  R.  N.-Y.  reader  explain  how  the  Latin  name 
"Persicus”  reached  the  uneducated  Indian  tribes  of 
South  America?*  edmujn'd  h.  Jones. 

Bolivia. 

HE  present  botanical  name  of  the  peach  is 
Primus  Persica,  but  some  old  botanists  called 
the  clingstones  Persica  vulgaris  and  the  freestones 
Persica  domestica.  The  name  peach  is  a  corruption 
of  persica.  Persico  is  given  by  Downing  as  the 
Italian  name  for  peach.  The  native  country  of  the 
fruit  is  Persia,  from  which  we  derive  Persica,  per¬ 
sico  and  peach.  Downing  gives  el  Melocoton  as  the 
Spanish  name  for  the  fruit,  and  lists  a  native  Ameri¬ 
can  peach  under  the  varietal  names  of  Iied-cheek 
Melocoton,  Malagatune,  Malacatune  or  Malocoton. 

As  the  peach  is  not  a  native  of  this  hemisphere, 
but  was  brought  here  by  early  explorers  and 
colonists,  the  name  would  be  brought  also.  The 
South  American  Indians  would  gain  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  peach  from  the  Spanish  cQffqrSSt.a- 
dores,  and  would  thus  inherit  the  Iiame  wffh  the 
fruit.  As  it  was  originally  called  Persicum  nudum, 
or  Persian  apple,  the  name  persiohm  was  probably 
in  use  originally,  before  it  was  Kh-rupted  ihTfi  its 
later  forms.  ,  « 


Crop  for  New  Ground 

V  * 

I  have  a  piece  of  new  ground  to  ’b^e.rfk  up.  AVIiS 
crop  would  be  preferable  where  there  is  .some  cliiekva 
manure  for  use,  and  what  fertilizer  wofild  he  -w^Tl 
to  use  with  such  crop?  *  k. 

New  Jersey. 

ORN  is  the  best  crop  for  sod  ground.  It  works 
its  way  down  through  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
and  its  own  mass  of  white  roots  feeds  on  the  decay¬ 
ing  vegetation  in  a  way  showing  it  is  well  suited 
with  its  location.  One  scarcely  realizes  just  why  a 
corn  crop  wears  out  a  lot  of  tough  sod  so  thoroughly 
until  he  gets  digging  in  the  field  after  regular  culti¬ 
vation  time  and  sees  how  full  the  ground  is  of  the 
white  corn  roots. 

Hen  manure  is  excellent  used  in  the  corn  hills, 
properly  safeguarded  from  burning  the  corn. 

For  the  general  fertilizer  application  a  mixture 
of  3-10-6  or  thereabouts  is  desirable.  Corn  needs 
plenty  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  lacking  in  most 
of  our  soil. 


April  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York 

MARCH  made  its  exit  in  its  typical  manner,  a 
high  wind,  and  everyone  is  glad  it  is  gone. 
The  wind  blew  nearly  every  day  from  some  direc¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  cold  and  disagreeable.  There  was 
a  white  frost  on  April  1. 

A  taxpayers’  organization  has  been  formed  in 
Ballston  Spa,  the  county  seat.  Its  purpose  is  to  as¬ 
certain  how  the  county’s  money  is  spent  and  why 
such  large  taxes  are  necessary  Its  goal  is  1,000 
members  or  more.  Let’s  hope  something  can  be 
done  to  help  reduce  taxes. 

In  between  seasons  the  markets  are  quiet.  Calves 
are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  in  former  years;  as 
many  are  being  raised.  The  price  of  cows  has 
fallen  some  since  last  year  and  horses  are  in  some 
demand,  as  they  always  will  be  on  a  farm.  Tractors 
cannot  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  Dobbin’s  day 
is  not  yet  ended. 

Not  much  plowing  has  been  done  as  the  frost  is 
not  all  out  of  the  ground.  There  are  some  early 
lambs  which  will  be  ready  for  market.  The  prices 
of  wool  and  lambs  are  too  low  now. 

The  trout  season  has  called  many  fishermen  to 
the  northern  streams.  There  have  been  some  seri¬ 
ous  grass  fires  around,  one  which  resulted  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  barns  on  the  farm  where  the  fire  started.  It 
should  be  a  warning  to  people  who  so  carelessly  set 
fire  to  grass  when  everything  is  dry.  a.  ai.  c. 
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Long  Acres  Talks  Pears 
Again 

Since  my  article  on  pear  culture  ap¬ 
peared.  enough  inquiries  of  general  in¬ 
terest  have  come  in  to  warrant  a  further 
discussion.  Do  we  practice  clean  culture? 
Yes,  we  certainly  do,  as  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  plow,  harrow  and  disk  time 
and  again  until  the  soil  in  the  pear 
orchards  is  in  excellent  tilth  and  has  a 
dust  mulch  two  inches  deep.  Commonly 
we  plow  to  the  trees  in  late  Fall  and 
away  in  early  Spring  after  which  either 
spring-tooth  drag  or  disk  is  used  to  keep 
the  soil  well  stirred  and  weeds  down. 
Some  practice  such  clean  culture  that  a 
weed  cannot  be  seen  although  T  must 
admit  that  pears  are  generally  grown 
upon  such  poor  clay  that  weeds  would 
not  flourish  anyway.  Some  purposely 
allow  weeds  to  spring  up  in  late  Summer 
either  for  a  cover  crop  or  else  to  turn 
under  after  picking  is  over.  Some  sow 
lime  or  ground  limestone  in  the  pear 
orchards  and  then  sow  Sweet  clover  and 
turn  it  under  the  next  Spring  but  the 
general  practice  is  just  clean  culture 
through  the  Spring.  Fall  plowing  and 
mid-season  drag  or  disc.  However  here 
is  a  queer  angle  to  this  culture  question. 

1  know  a  small  block  of  Anjous  which 
have  stood  in  sod  as  long  as  I  have  seen 
them — 20  years  at  least — yet  they  have 
produced  an  annual  crop  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  year,  and  this  because 
they  had  been  severely  topped  during  the 
previous  Winter.  These  trees  have  never 
had  an  ounce  of  fertilizer  or  manure, 
and  stand  in  stiff  clay  plus  tough  sod. 
yet  thev  continue  to  produce  good  crops. 
I  know  another  small  block  of  Kieffers 
which  are  at  least  fifty  years  old  as  the 
man  who  planted  them  is  still  living  on 
the  place  and  is  a  close  neighbor.  These 
trees  have  stood  in  sod  almost  from  the 
beginning  with  no  fertilizer,  and  yet 
thev  too  produce  good  crops,  although 
the  pears  might  run  larger  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  small  pears  is  too  great.  1 
know  manv  other  trees  planted  along 
roadsides,  which  stand  in  sod  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops,  although  they  too  run 
too  many  small  pears.  Personally.  1 
believe  hi  clean  culture  during  the  first, 
few  years  or  until  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
take  on  that  rough  bark  condition  a 
characteristic  of  older  Irees,  and  then 
allow  .them  to  stand  in  sod  with  plenty 
fertilizer.  As  the  trees  grow  older  and 
more  spreading  they  tend  to  draw  the 
soil  moisture  and  fertility  to  such  an 
extent  that  weeds  do  not  become  a 
problem.  .  ,  , 

Dt)  we  use  fertilizer  and  if  so  what 
and  when  applied?  The  answer  to  this 
is  again  a  mixed  one.  The  best  growers 
do  use  chemical  fertilizer  and  find  it  a 
paying  proposition.  Here  is  a  little  kink 
we  discovered  accidentally.  In  an  effort 
to  cure  blight  we  dug  a  shallow  trench 
around  the  trees,  put.  in  from  one  to  four 
quarts  of  salt  and  hoed  the  soil  back 
over  the  salt.  This  did  not  cure  or  pre¬ 
vent  blight  but  it  did  result  in  a  remark- 
ablv  stimulating  effect  upon  leaf  growth. 
A  few  growers  practice  an  annual  ap¬ 
plication  of  about  a  quart  of  salt  to  the 
tree,  only  to  trees  which  have  reached 
the  rough  bark  stage.  It  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  best  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pea«r  growers  to  make  an  annual 
application  of  either  nitrate  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  broadcast  in  early  Spring 
at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  five  pounds 
to  the  tree  and  spread  out  under  the 
branches  instead  of  close  to  the  trunk. 
1  shall  do  that  this  S-pring  for  the  first 
time,  as  my  trees  are  young,  being  not 
over  12  years  oW. 

Does  not  the  stubbing  off  of  the  up¬ 
right  limbs  through  such  .severe  pruning 
tend  to  make  a  clubby  end  which  lets  in 
blight  spores?  No.  not  at  all.  although 
this  is  a  reasonable  deduction.  Blight 
is  rarely  'if  ever  seen  on  these  stubbed 
off  limbs  but  rather  upon  side  limbs 
which  have  purposely  been  left  to  grow 
out  and  spread  the  top.  Blight  is  more 
noticeable  upon  trees  which  stand  m 
rich  soil  or  in  orchards  which  have 
been  heavily  manured  or  fertilized  with 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  appears  but 
lit  tie  in  orchards  which  have  been 
allowed  to  .seek  their  food  in  stiff  and 
heavy  cl  a  vs.  with  little  or  no  help  from 
man.'  Blight  is  more  noticeable  in 
orchards  growing  on  light  soils  such  as 
the  alluvial  soils  of  lower  ground  or  the 
gaudy  soils  which  extend  in  an  unbroken 
belt  close  .to  the  lakes.  We  control  blight 
by  cutting  off  the  blighted  twigs  and 
limbs  far  below  the  blighted  section,  re- 
jyiQyiyip,  the  brush  at  once  and  buining 
it.  This  brush  ■must  be  hauled  out  and 
not  dragged  out  as  we  have  learned  by 
experience.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
a  blighted  lot  of  brush  dragged  through 
the  orchard  will  leave  a  trail  of  blight 
behind  it.  It  is  noticeable,  too.  that  Fall 
plowing  which  turns  under  the  leaves 
tends  to  reduce  blight  while  Cover  crops 
which  hold  the  fallen  leaves  are  a  source 
of  blight  infection.  What  we  do  not 
know  about  these  spores  diseases  would 
make  an  exceedingly  large  book.  I  have 
a.  theory  that  blight  is  largely  caused  by 
a  too  rapid  growth  caused  by  excessive 
fertility,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  those  growers  who  fertilize 
most  have  the  most  blight. 

Do  trees  which  have  a  greasy  appear¬ 
ance  as  though  they  had  been  sprayed 
with  oil,  need  spraying?  Yes,  that  greasy 
appearance  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  bad 
attack  of  psylla.  one  o-f  the  pear's  worst 
enemies.  Here  is  one  case  in  which  oil 
sprays  are  superior  to  lime-sulphur  as 


the  oil  spray  will  surely  clean  up  psylla 
and  aphis  while  the  lime-sulphur  does 
not  always  do  that.  1  am  not  at  all 
converted  to  oil  sprays  for  apples  and 
plums  and  know  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  bad  for  peaches  but  there 
is  no  question  hut  that  oil  is  the  thing 
for  pears  as  a  dormant  .spray  or  even  a 
pre-pink  spray.  I  have  even  helped  a 
neighbor  apply  oil  spray  when  the  trees 
were  in  blossom  with  no  after  affects 
but  I  certainly  would  not  recommend 
that  practice. 

Why  don’t  we  grow  better  varieties 
for  market  such  as  the  Bose  and 
Bartlett?  The  answer  is  that  we  ‘do  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  we  have  found  that 
the  better  the  pear,  the  slower  the  growth 
and  the  more  susceptible  to  disease,  such 
as  blight,  and  insect  injury  such  as 
psylla.  Some  have  tried  the  practice  of 
setting  Kieffer  and  grafting  to  Bartlett 
at  about  .the  fifth  year  but  such  unions 
are  always  weak  and  .the  tops  blight 
badly.  We  did  try  the  Garber,  an  in¬ 
ferior  variety  to  Kieffer,  and  a  few  bit 
on  the  southern  sand  pear  only  to  find 
it  worthless.  I  know  some  growers  who 
have  specialized  on  market  .pears  li'ke  the 
Bartlett  and  the  Bose  only  to  lose  in 
the  long  run.  We  do  raise  some  Flemish 
Beauty  and  some  Clapps  Favorite,  but 
they  blight  badly  and  -the  market  is  none 
too  good.  We  must  admit  .that  those 
western  growers  with  their  fancy  pears 
and  extra  fine  pack  get  the  better  of  us 
on  the  market  pear  proposition,  so  we 
have  begun  to  specialize  on  our  own  of 
the  lowly  Kieffer  as  a  superalative  can¬ 
ning  pear.  I  might  add  that  Kieffers  too 
small  for  the  canner  find  a  market  as 
pickling  pears  at  a  small  profit,  also  that 
hogs  like  the  small  pears  and  do  well  on 
them,  .so  our  discards  are  not  all  loses. 

And  now  for  a  little  home  news  from 
Long  Acres  family.  The  new  baby  is 
getting  round  as  an  apple  and  just  as 
alluring  so  we  take  great  and  growing 
joy  in  her.  The  boys  will  soon  he 
through  with  school  and  then  the  work 
will  fly  as  we  work  fine  together.  I  never 
did  believe  in  crowding  a  boy  too  hard, 
so  we  frequently  go  back  to  the  spring 
for  a  drink  and  pause  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  ravine  woodlot.  A  woodlot 
which  is  not  pastured  becomes  a  veritable 
temple  of  God.  His  open  ’book  in  which 
we  may  read  the  story  of  creation  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  regions. 
I  pity  the  boy  who  is  denied  his  heritage 
of  open  fields,  wooded  plots,  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  trees  and  wild  plants, 
who  has  never  tasted  a  wild  turnin  and 
scorched  his  tongue,  who  has  never  gone 
snipe  hunting  at  night  and  held  the  sack, 
who  has  never  raised  his  own  garden 
planted  as  he  likes,  and  with  boyhood 
delights  such  as  peanuts,  sunflowers  and 
melons,  who  has  never  shared  with  his 
Dad  in  the  work  of  the  old  farm  and 
learned  the  lesson  that  Dad  is  but  a 
grown  up  boy  himself.  l.  b.  r. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Starting  Bermuda  Grass 

First,  select  a  field  which  is  convenient 
to  the  barn  and  that  has  soil  that 
will  grow  good  grazing  crops.  Broadcast 
at  least  1.000  pounds  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  Prepare  the  seedbed  by  thorough 
breaking  and  harrowing  as  for  other 
crops.  The  foundation  grass  should  be 
Bermuda.  Sod  should  he  used  rather 
than  seed,  since  seeds  do  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  germinate  well.  I  find  it  is  best  to 
sow  the  seed  in  March  in  the  East  and 
upper  South,  or  after  all  danger  of  freez¬ 
ing  weather  is  past. 

If  sod  is  to  be  used,  furrows  should 
Ire  laid  off  two  or  three  feet  apart  and 
the  sod  planted  about  15  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  I  find  it  is  advisable  to  sow- 
broadcast  200  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
mixture  made  from  275  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  some  potash  added,  (say  50 
pounds)  in  sandy  or  light  soils.  This 
may  also  be  drilled  in  the  rows  before 
planting  if  desired. 

Weeds  should  be  kept  down  by  cul¬ 
tivating  with  harrow  two  or  three  times 
early  in  the  season.  This  applies  to  sod- 
grown  and  not  to  seed-grown  pastures. 
Use  a  mowing  machine  to  keep  the  weeds 
in  check. 

I  find  to  make  the  best  pasture  pos¬ 
sible,  Bermuda  should  have  help  from 
Bur,  White,  Red  and  Ateike  clovers  and 
Augusta  vetch,  and  be  .seeded  during  the 
month  of  September  following  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  Bermuda,  and  Lespedeza.  The 
last  named  is  sown  the  second  Spring 
if  Bermuda  is  cultivated,  and  the  first 
Spring  if  not  cultivated.  The  best  time 
for  seeding  is  from  September  10  to  20. 

W.  H.  HARRISON 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


A  case  came  before  the  police  court  in¬ 
volving  the  ownership  of  an  eight-day 
clock.  After  listening  to  both  sides  the 
magistrate  turned  to  the  prosecutor : 
"l7ou  get  the  clock,'’  he  said  gravely. 
“And  what  do  I  get?”  asked  the  accused. 
“Yon  get  the  eight  days,”  replied  the 
magistrate. — World. 
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The  New  American  Gardener 


4  Tools  in  1 

Won’t  Let  Your 

Garden 

Choke! 


HERE’S  a  garden  tool  you  can  use  every  day 
from  seed  time  to  harvest.  It  consists  of  o 
trenching  plow  for  opening  seed  rows — five  tooth 
cultivator  for  breaking  up  the  soil  —  scuffle  hoe 
for  cutting  off  small  weeds  and  the  wonderful 
new  Mulcher-Pulverizer  for  pulverizing, 
aerating  and  loosening  the  soil  and 
killing  weeds. 

A  complete,  self-contained  garden  outfit 
—  one  that  you  can  use  a  few  minutes 
each  week  to  keep  your  garden  in 
splendid  growing  condition  thruout  the 
hot,  dry  months  of  summer. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  stocked  the  New  American 
Gardener,  No.  G-2,  send  us  his  name  and  $ 6.50  and 
we  will  supply  you  direct ,  prepaid. 

THE  AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

General  Offices,  1918  Keith  Building 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  Over  1 00  Years 


No.  2  MIDGET 
SEEDER 

A  complete  seeder  han¬ 
dling  all  kinds  of  seed 
from  lettuce  to  peas  or 
beans.  Holds  one  quart. 
Easily  and  quickly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New 
American  Gardener. 

If  your  dealer  has  nor  yet 
stocked  the  No.  2  Midget 
Seeder,  send  us  his  name 
and  $ 6.30  and  we  will 
supply  you  direct,  prepaid. 


IRUEIEMPER 


SEEDERS  AND 
CU  LTI  VA  TORS 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SI^N6  1“ 

2  Norway  Sprue*, 
Thre*  to  flve-  A  2  American  Spruce, 

year-old  heat,  ,5)  2  Chines*  Arborvlta*. 


6 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


8 


-  EVERGREENS 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae 


2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junlpertu*  Com 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old. 


m- 

Id.  I 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charje  with  each  or- 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


$1.10 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

4-year-old  trees;  two  tree*  . . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbianse),  flower  is  reddish  purple.  4|1  1 A 
(Carollmanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plant*  yx.xv 


THE  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS” 

Foliage  Blue/'p  J  n  J  A  beautiful 
Silver  Tin  tV''eutUo  UcUUUray  evergreen  tree 
3-.vear-old.  2  trees  . $1.10 


Magnolia  Trees . Trees  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome. 

early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  Clin 

A  ery  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . 

Lilacs.  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1-10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon).  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . . . . . .  .vblu 

Hardy  Hydrangeas.  Blue,  Piuk  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrub*  . $  -JO 

Welgola  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $  •  0 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plant*.. $1.  0 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $  .  0 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants.!  .10 

Galllardia.  10  plants  . $]•  0 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . JJ.jO 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  color*,  8  plant* . $  .10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . JJ.JO 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Doubl*  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  color*. 

10  plant*  . $■•!<> 

Delphinium*,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plant*  . $1-10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plant*. 

flowers  8  inches  across  . JJ.JO 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plant* . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plant*, 

assorted:  large  supply  . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $J.  0 

25  Calendula  plants,  Orange  King . $1.10 

25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted:  large  supply  . JJ.JO 

25  Stocks  plants,  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  D*pt.  65,  EASTON.  PA. 

Add  l5o  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


(TDRUIDCDDV  Dl  AIITC  Fresh  dug— prompt  sliip- 

«  I  If  HfluLnH  I  iLRH  I  v  meat- from  NEW  fields 

Senator  Dunlap,  100— BOc;  300— *2.00; 
500— *8.00;  1000— *5.00.  Premier-Gibson- 
Stevens  L.  Champion,  100— *1.00;  300— 
$2.25;  500— *8.50;  1000— *6.00.  Chesa- 
peake-Cooper-Glen  Mary-Pearl,  100— 
*1.25;  300— *2.50;  500— *8.50;  1000— *7.00. 
MASTODON  (evbr)  25—91.00;  50— 
*1.50;  100— *2.50;  300—96.00;  500— $8.00; 
1000— *15.00.  CHAMPION  (ev’or)  25— 
75c;  50— $1.00;  100— *1.50;  300-*$l.OO;  500— *5.00;  1000— 
*10.00.  CAN  FURNISH  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  QUANTITY.  RASPBERRY  (red)  LATHAM  or 
Cuthbert.  dozen— *1.00;  26— *1.50;  50— *2.50;  100— *3.50; 
300—93.00.  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE. 

FERRY  G.  MANGUS  MAPLE  VIEW.  N.  Y. 


f',  a  I 


•Yfl 


Eat  Luscious  STRAWBERRIES 

from  your  own  garden  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Great  New  Mastodon 
everbearer  will  fruit  this  summer 
vand  fall  if  planted  now. 

100  Plants  Postpaid  $  1.50 
250  M  99  3.00 

500  ••  "  550 

1000  M  ”  10.50 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

2  Strawberry  Av.,  Salisbury,  Md 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  have  a  surplus  of  the  following  varieties 
that  we  are  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices:  ; 
Mastodon,  96. T5  per  M.  Premier,  *4.50  per  51. 
Chesapeake.  Aroma,  Big  Late,  Wm.  Belt,  Lup- 
ton,  #4  per  M.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  J une- 
berrv  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  I  Iants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  Y. 


►trawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

rr.AWBEBBY  Varieties— Howard,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
upton,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeak— »0«  per  100.  »8  per 
'0.  *5  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progressive  Everbearing 
*1.25  per  100,  *6  per  600,  *10  per  1000  F.O.R.  \ ,  egetable 
[ant  list  on  request.  C.  K.  FIEMI,  Sewell*  N.  J. 


Howard  17  and  Latham  Raspberry 

Money  makers  you  should  grow  this  season. 

Northern  Brown  Strawberry  Plante.  S  1  — 100,  *3.76— .’00 
Raspberry  Plante,  *1.26 — 2i>,  *4.25  100 

JAS.  M.  BRITTON  CHEPACHET,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  $4.00.  Chesapeake  and  New  I.indbkrg 
All  standard  varieties.  Reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  A  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland. 


Strawberry  Plant,  “ 


i'atalog  on  request. 


_ Strong,  stocky  plants. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Qrten  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals— College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight 

HEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS’N  INC.,  Utica,  H.  Y 


:ook’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  RUSSET  RURALS 


afe  arrival  guaranteed. 


_  We  pay  freight. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  V 


Maggots  in  Cauliflower 

Will  you  give  a  remedy  to  kill  white 
maggots  iu  young  cauliflower  plants  or 
something  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
in  the  roots?  L.  R.  V. 

The  insect  attacking  the  cauliflower  is 
the  cabbage  maggot.  The  parent  is  a 
hairy  two-winged  fly.  Eggs  are  laid  on 
the  ground  near  the  stem,  or  on  the 
stem  itself,  and  the  young  maggots  make 
their  way  into  the  ground  along  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  stem.  There  are  two  to  four 
generations  in  the  season.  The  most 
successful  method  of  control  is  to  use 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  part  to  one 
thousand  parts  of  water  (one  ounce  to 
eight  gallons).  About  half*a  teacupful  is 
poured  on  each  plant  three  or  four  days 
after  the  plants  are  set  in  the  field.  The 
solution  may  be  applied  rapidly  with  a 
pail  and  dipper,  or  poured  from  a  water¬ 
ing  can  from  which  the  sprinkler  has 
been  removed.  The  solution  is  poisonous 
and  caustic,  and  should  be  stored  as  far 
as  possible  in  wooden  containers.  Plants 
in  the  seed  bed  may  be  treated  with  a 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate  to  10  gallons  of 
water. 

The  removal  and  destruction  of  cabbage 
or  cauliflower  stalks  in  Fall,  and  rotation 
of  crops,  will  aid  in  controlling  the  pest. 


Culture  of  Violets 

Can  you  give  me  information  as  to 
the  raising  of  English  violets? 

Connecticut  v.  p.  R. 

Violets  may  be  grown  in  greenhouses, 
frames,  or  out  of  doors  in  garden  culture. 
In  commercial  violet  culture,  where  a 
continuous  crop  of  flowers  is  needed, 
they  are  chiefly  grown  in  greenhouses, 
though  frames  are  also  used.  Rather  low 
even-span  houses  running  east  and  west 
are  preferred ;  it  is  necessary  for  the 
benches  to  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
Benches  are  used  with  about  5  in.  of 
soil.  The  plants  are  set  in  the  beds  by 
June  15.  The  temperature  is  safe  for 
plants,  so  long  as  it  is  above  freezing, 
but  10  degrees  above  freezing  is  regarded 
as  the  minimum  for  continuous  bloom. 
The  temperature  may  rise  to  55  or  60 
degrees  on  sunny  days,  but  a  lower 
temperature  is  preferred.  Plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation  is  needed;  a  moist  stagnant  at¬ 
mosphere  is  very  detrimental.  The  soil 
should  be  a  good  friable  loam  with  one- 
sixth  rotted  cow  manure  and  a  small 
quantity  of  bonemeal.  After  planting  the 
glass  is  shaded  during  Summer  by  paint¬ 
ing  over  with  white  lead  and  naptha. 

In  the  early  Fall  it  is  usual  to  give 
the  bench  a  shallow  mulch  of  leaf  mold 
and  well-rotted  horse  manure.  .  During 
Summer  syringing  the  plants  is  necessary 
to  control  red  spider,  sufficient  venti¬ 
lation  being  given  to  dry  off  the  leaves 
before  night.  Leaf  spot  and  other  fungus 
diseases  usually  appear  if  proper  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  is  neglected. 

When  grown  in  frames  mats  are  used 
over  the  glass  in  severe  -weather.  Com¬ 
mercial  violet  growing  requires  skill  and 
knowledge,  and  much  attention  to  details. 

A  sheltered  bed  of  the  hardy  English 
violets  is  delightful  in  the  garden,  but 
in  New  England,  or  other  northern 
localities,  cannot  be  considered  commer¬ 
cially. 

Kohl  Rabi  for  the  Home 
Garden 

I  am  convinced  from  years  of  observa¬ 
tion  that  not  one  gardener  in  a  hundred 
really  knows  what  a  good  kohl  rabi 
tastes  like  or  how  it  is  produced.  Com¬ 
mercial  growers  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  poor  quality  of  the  product  we  find 
on  markets,  for  it  is  quite  essential  to 
allow  the  bulbs  to  attain  full  size  if  a 
decent  profit  is  to  be  realized  on  the 
operation.  No  such  obstacles  are  in  the 
way  of  the  home  gardener,  however,  and 
he  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  does 
not  get  the  very  highest  quality. 

Kohl  rabi  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
of  the  cabbage  family  if  the  bulbs  are 
grown  quickly,  provided  they  are  used 
when  about  half  mature.  This  stage  is 
reached  when  the  bulbs  are  about  one 
and  one-balf  inches  in  diameter.  Used 
at  that  stage  with  the  young  leaves 
cooked  with  the  bulbs  to  give  them  added 
flavor,  kohl  rabi  will  be  a  revelation  to 
most  people. 

The  secret  of  rapid  growth  lies  in 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  good 
manipulation  of  the  plants  in  the  case 
of  the  early  crop,  and  selection  of  good 
seed  of  good  varieties.  Preparation  of 
the  soil  is  similar  to  that  for  any  quick¬ 
growing  crop.  The  main  consideration 
is  to  have  plenty  of  readily  available 
fertility  and  soil  in  good  tilth.  This  is 
an  essential  of  so  many  crops  .  most 
gardeners  know  what  is  meant  .without 
entering  into  a  minute  description.  In 
the  North,  the  early  crop  may  be  started 
in  a  frame  in  April  and  be  transplanted 
to  the  open  when  the  weather  permits. 
The  first  outdoor  crop  may  be  planted  in 
early  May  and  successive  plantings  may 
be  made  every  two  weeks  throughout  the 
Summer.  The  idea  is  to  plant  no  more 
than  can  be  used  while  the  plants  are  at 
the  correct  stage.  This  necessitates  small 
plantings  made  often.  I  usually  have  a 
crop  to  mature  in  late  Fall.  Soil  is  hilled 
up  around  these  plants  and  the  bulbs  used 
anytime  during  early  Winter.  The  best 
variety,  acording  to  my  experience,  is 
Early  White  Vienna.  c.  w.  wood 

Michigan 


It  can  be  done  in  a  tew 
hours  with  DYNAMITE 


NO  LONGER  is  it  necessary  for 
you  to  spend  days  or  weeks 
hand-digging  a  ditch  or  using  an 
excavator. 

You  can  do  the  job  ...  more 
quickly,  more  easily,  at  less  cost 
.  .  .  with  Dynamite.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  plant  the  charges, 
tamp  them,  explode  them  .  .  . 
and  your  ditch  is  finished.  Ditches 
that  would  ordinarily  require  a 
crew  of  five  men  a  week  to  dig  by 
hand,  or  by  team,  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  few  hours  by  one  man 
.  .  .  with  dynamite. 

When  you  blast  a  ditch  with 
du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite,  you 
save  time,  labor,  money  .  .  .  and 
you  get  a  ditch  that  insures  proper 
drainage.  No  piled-up  soil  on  the 
sides— but  soil  evenly  distributed. 
It  is  a  blasted  ditch  that  does  not 


cave  or  shoal  easily  .  .  .  has  greater 
seepage. 

Use  du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite 
for  cleaning  out  old  ditches,  for 
straightening  crooked  streams,  for 
draining  swamp  lands.  Get  a  bet¬ 
ter  distribution  of  moisture  .  .  . 
improve  your  fields  .  .  .  with  this 
powerful  farm  aid.  Du  Pont 
Ditching  Dynamite  is  made  by 
the  du  Pont  Company  especially 
for  ditch  blasting. 

You  will  find  dynamite  a  useful, 
efficient  tool  for  other  purposes 
than  ditching.  AGRITOL — another 
du  Pont  agricultural  explosive — 
is  particularly  good  for  blasting 
out  stumps  and  boulders,  clearing 
your  fields  to  get  more  production. 

Send  the  coupon  below  to  get  a 
free  copy  of  “Ditching  with  Dyna¬ 
mite.”  This  booklet  tells  you  how 
to  use  dynamite  for  ditch  blasting. 


DITCHING  DYNAMITE 

FOR  FIELD  DRAINING 


The  CLEARED  Acre  is  the  PROFIT -Maker! 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8b  CO.,  INC. 

Agricultural  Extension  Section,  Wilmington,  Del.  E-6 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Ditching  with  Dynamite.” 

Name . — 

Place . . . . . State  . 

Dealer’s 

Name . _ . 

Place . . . State. . . 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS-Cha.  leston,  Copenhagen, 
*  Golden  Acre.  Prepaid :  *1.25 — 500.  *2.00— 1000.  Collect: 
*1.00—1000.  Tomato  Plants,  roots  mossed,  Marglobe, 
Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore — Prepaid:  600 — *1.25,  1000—92.00. 
Collect:  $1.00—1000.  Certified  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants. 
Collect:  *2.00—1000,  5000—98.75.  Pepper  Plants— Ruby 
King,  *2.00—1000.  Safe  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TRIANGLE  PLANT  CO.  -  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Frostproof  cabbage  plants 

Walcettelds,  Flats,  Copenhagen  ready.  TOMATO— 
Bonny  Best,  Eariiana,  Stone,  Matchless,  Baltimore. 
May  and  June  delivery:  300 — *1.00,  500 — *1.50,  1000 — 
*2.50  prepaid.  *1.50—1000  express.  Big  lots  less.  Seeds 
treated  for  black  leg,  root  rot,  insuring  profitable  crops. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Franklin,  Va. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  T1FTON  PLANTCO.,BoxI,Tifton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE— Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants;  express 
collect  *1.50  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  *2.50  thousand. 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pepper  Plants;  express  col¬ 
lect  $2.00  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  *3.00  thousand. 
Catalog  free.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tlflon.  G«. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Frostproof,  high-grade,  *1.00 
thousand.  10,000— 75e  thousand.  Prompt  shipment. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GIM8AIITEE  PLBKT  C0-.  T,  Tj,  Ga 


FROSTPROOF  A  *IMHZ EtVkE  RR<JNI  0  N  PLANTS 

By  express  SI. OO  thousand;  by  mail  91 .00  and  postage 

EUREKA  FARMS  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


BavihaaiI  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
DOXWUOUwell  rooted  plants,  91,20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


REG.  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY— Germination  99*. 
50  Bushels— $1.75  bushel.  II.  S.  FEKRIS,  Atwater,  In  Y. 
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Just  DIP  seed  potatoes 
in  Semesan  Bel  for 

a  BIGGER  YIELD 


Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  produced  this  bumper  potato 
yield  for  Reed  Brothers  in  Maine. 


Saves  time  and  labor  in  treating 
Controls  seed-borne  diseases 
Improves  quality  of  crop 


Why  waste  hours  of  valuable  time  on 
mussy  old-fashioned  soak  treatments  for 
seed  potatoes,  when  a  quick  and  modern 
treatment  is  at  band? 

Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel  does  everything 
that  a  seed  potato  treatment  should  do. 
It  controls  surface  seed-borne  infections 
of  scab,  Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg.  Tests 
and  practical  use  have  proved  that  it 
improves  stands  and  increases  yields. 

But  Semesan  Bel  does  more.  It  saves 
time  and  labor.  For  this  treatment  is 
instantaneous!  No  soaking — just  dip 
the  seed  and  plant.  That’s  all.  By  this 
modem  method,  one  man  can  easily 
treat  as  much  as  400  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  a  day. 

Dip  treatment  increases  yield 

A  report  in  Phytopathology ,  January, 
1930,  shows  that  dip  treatment  of  clean 
seed  with  Semesan  Bel  caused  a  yield 
increase  of  58.2  bushels  an  acre  in  1928 
Maine  tests.  In  other  Maine  tests  on 
diseased  seed  during  1926  and  1927, 
Semesan  Bel  treatment  caused  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  increase  of  53.6  bushels  an  acre. 


Reports  from  practical  growers  are 
equally  convincing.  Daniel  Leasure  har¬ 
vested  an  increase  of  60  bushels  per  acre 
on  his  Maryland  farm.  From  Maine,  A. 
H.  Christie  &  Son  report  that  their 
Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  outyielded 
untreated  seed  5  barrels  an  acre  and 
produced  7  barrels  more  per  acre  than 
corrosive  sublimate  treated  seed.  J.  F. 
Kendrick  of  Ohio  writes  that  Semesan 
Bel  increased  the  yield  and  prevented 
development  of  seed-borne  diseases.  In 
New  York  tests,  Semesan  Bel  treatment 
gave  a  20%  increase  on  early  potatoes, 
and  one  of  15%  on  late  potatoes. 

Semesan  Bel  for  sweet  potatoes 

Semesan  Bel  treatment  also  improves 
sweet  potato  yields  by  controlling  sur¬ 
face-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain.  Just  treat  the  seed  and  dip  the 
sprouts  before  setting.  J.  E.  Dutton  & 
Son,  Delaware,  report  their  yield  from 
treated  seed  was  “bright,  clean  and 
diseaSe-free.” 

Easy,  inexpensive  treatment 

One  pound  of  Semesan  Bel  will  treat 
from  16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22 
bushels  of  large  seed  potatoes.  And  treat¬ 
ment  is  both  easy  and  safe!  Ask  your 
dealer  for  free  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet. 
Or  write  Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


<$$§£?> 

Semesan  bel 

ir^Umtaneous  Dip 
Disinfectant 


Seed  Potatoes 


f|yE  POUNDS  NET 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  FAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 
CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  onions.  ^Postpaid:  200— 
etOc,  500 — SI  .00.  1000—  si  .86.  Free  circular  of  Plants 
and  Seeds.  PORT  MELLINGER,  Dept.  RR,  North  Lima.  0. 


Baby  Bine  Spruce 

Mend  for  catalog.  THE  OASSEL  NURSERY,  Manilla,  Ohio 


CED  \R  TREES  for  Planting,  all  heights.  Write 
for  )irices  E.  J.  MURPHY  R.  F.  11.  1  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Make  Profits! 

con’s 


BEANS 


c 

A  ’ABB  ■  For  soil  improvement 
vJr  ■  I  VF  alone  they  pay  fot 

themselves.  A  valuable 
general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  fanner  can  srow  Scott’*  Soy  Bean*. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept  412  Marycvi  lie,  Ohio 

CABBAGE  PLASTS-Wakefields,  Copenhagen, Ball- 
head,  Plat  Dutch.  300— 90c,  500— $1.10, 1000— $1.V5  pre¬ 
paid.  10.000— $12.50  expressed.  Tomato  Plants  same  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  K.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR 

8A1 


e  Wilson  SOY  BEANS  S1  Mifford.  DelS ’’ 


As  We  Go  Along 

One  week  has  brought  a  big  difference 
with  the  garden.  Early  peas  are  up, 
strawberries  spreading  out  and  lifting 
their  heads,  bush  fruits  and  shrubs  in 
partial  ‘leaf,  and  a  Ittle  waste  corner  of 
quack  showing  its  beaiftiful  green.  No 
doubt  this  quack  ought  to  be  dug  out, 
and  perhaps  1  may  get  at  it  -this.  year. 
There  was  much  more  when  I  first  got 
hold  of  this  land.  I  wonder  whether 
anyone  ever  tried  fencing  50  hens  on  a 
quack  sod  25  feet  square.  It  would  be 
an  interesting,  struggle.  The  quack 
would  lose  in  the  end,  but  might  last 
more  than  two  years. 

YV  hatever  Mexican  bean  beetles  win¬ 
tered  under  .my  last  year’s  ’bean  patch 
will  -be  disappointed  when  they  look  for 
more  in  the  .same  place.  The  first  string 
beans  were  planted  100  feet  away,  where 
none  have  been  for  10  years.  This  was 
April  19.  A-bout  every  two  weeks  until 
July  another  planting  will  be  made, 
and  the  middle  of  May  a  few  poles  of 
Kentucky  Wonder,  both  green  and 
yellow.  They  are  no  better  than  the 
dwarf  kinds  but  make  variety,  and  the 
long  pods  are  good  to  look  at.  Limas, 
which  formerly  grew  without  difficulty 
'have  done  poorly  for  three  years,  but 
will  be  tried  again. 

Our  friend  A.  H.  G  r.ie.sa,  formerly  a 
fruit  man  in  Kansas,  now  in  California, 
sent  me  scions  of  two  new  apples — 
Cull  ins  and  Bretts.  They  have  been  set 
in  thrifty  stocks  and  are  growing.  This 
matter  of  top-working  apple  trees  is  so 
familiar  that  we  forget  the  wonderful 
process  by  which  the,  at  best  crude, 
contact  of  inner  barks  we  can  make  with 
scion  and-  stock  forms  at  once  the  bridge 
from  which  the  power  of  life  and  growth 
passes  from  the  tree  here  in  New  Jersey 
to  the  bit  of  twig  which  a  month  ago 
was  severed  from  its  source  of  growth 
3,000  miles  away  in  California. 

A  friend  in  Maine  who  has  been  farm¬ 
ing  a  long  time  .sends  me  some  sweet 
corn,  the  result  of  many  years  personal 
selection,  so  I  am  looking  for  something 
choice  in  roasting  ears.  Improving  a 
stx-ain  of  seed  corn  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  interesting  farm  jobs.  The 
whole  plant  is  spread  out  like  a  book 
where  the  story  of  its  growth  can  be 
read  throughout  the  season.  I  knew  one 
farmer  in  a  locality  where  only  flint  corn 
would  mature  who  set  out  to  make  two- 
on-a-stalk  seed  for  his  whole  acreage. 
He  stuck  to  it  for  10  years,  and  got 
very  nearly  100  per  cent  of  his  aim. 
The  ears  were  not  large  and  at  first  one 
of  the  two  was  inclined  to  run  smaller 
than  the  other.  Eventually  this  was 
overcome,  and  the  two  ears  shelled  our 
appreciably  more  than  the  one  larger 
normal  ear  of  that  flint.  It  was  a  slow 
job  but  paid  in  corn  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  what  he  set  out  to 
do.  w.  w.  H. 


A  Fig  Tree  in  New  York 
State 

In  the  North  the  fig  should  be  win¬ 
tered  in  the  cellar.  It  requires  plenty 
of  water ;  but  rains,  dews  and  fogs  are 
very  detrimental  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  For  pot  culture,  put  plenty  of 
broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
for  drainage ;  use  rich  loam,  two  parts, 
one  part  sharp  sand,  and  one  part  old 
mortar  from  some  old  building,  mixed 
thoroughly  and  pinch  back  the  new 
shoots  to  force  other  shoots  to  grow 
which  will  produce  the  fruit.  The  tree 
is  propagated  from  cuttings.  Mine  came 
from  a  cutting  but  the  parent  tree  was 
raised  from  seed. 

My  tree  is  two  years  old,  three  feet 
high.  It  has  grown  over  a  foot  since 
I  -brought  it  -u*p  from  the  cellar  in 
February.  Last  year  it  bore  two  figs, 
and  they  dropped  off,  I  thought  the 
chickens  picked  them,  or  the  children 
knocked  ‘them  off  while  playing,  but  I  find  | 
it  is  a  fault  they  have.  This  year  I 
brought  it  from  the  cellar  about  February 
15,  and  it  had  three  figs  on  it  at  that 
time,  and.  no  leaves.  In  about  four  weeks 
the  figs  dropped  off  again. 

The  strange  thing  about  a  fig  is  it  never  j 
visibly  blossoms.  The  flowers  are  on  the 
inside  surface  of  the  fleshy  walls  of  the 
fruit.  The  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce  is 
fertilized  by  an  insect  that  works  on  the 
wild  Capri  fig. 

There  are  varieties  of  the  fig  that  fruit 
freely  in  greenhouses  and  European  gar¬ 
dens,  the  Brown  Turkey  being  a  familiar 
old  sort.  MRS.  J.  H.  C. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
RERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
tod  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 


. . .  WICIII  YVCitlLII, 

4  to  6  feet,  25c  each.  520  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester.  South  Haven,  Yel. 
St.  John,  3  to  4  ,‘eet,  20c  each;  2  to  3lA  feet, 
15c  each;  $10  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 


II  year,  10c  each  . $5  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  . $8  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

I  Strong  plants . 25c  each 

ft  HIDING  B,'rries  large.  firm,  quality 
Ilf  It*’  .  ^od.  very  productive,  ripens 

111"  early,  brings  highest  price  on 

If  KieV*1  n  *4/  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
|r*  ub tv\J  °ur  Plants  come  direct  from 
originator’s  farm.  Prof.  Reeves, 
^  Canadian  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made!  All  stock  of- 

Ifered  strictly  first-class  and  guaranteed  J 
absolutely  true  to  name.  Send  for  M 
FREE  catalog. 

I  “The  Heme  of  G«x*l 
■  Nursery 

1 - lull ITT 


Mta  coN. 


&  CO; 

qvJ£rS 


N  cO 


We  Have  Them— 

You  May  Want  Some 

Any  Collection  Below  for  Jtf.OO  Postpaid. 

Six  Collections  for  *5.00.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Order  by  Number  Please 

No.  1 — 50  choice  Gladioli  Bulbs 
No.  S— 8  choice  named  Dahlias 
No.  4 — 6  tine  shrubs— flowering 
No.  6—6  choice  Grape  Vines 
No.  6 — o0  2-year-old  Asparagus  Plants 
No.  8—4  Boxwoods;  nice  plants 
No.  10— S  choice  Peonies — white,  pink  and  red 
Send  for  Bargain  List  NOW 

Atlantic  Nursery  Company 

D.  VV.  BABCOCK,  Pres.  Fox  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


.That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks.  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies! 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas. 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweet*,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


HARDY  EVERBLOOMING  ROSES 

Leading  new  varieties,  assorted  colors,  2  and  3 
years  old;  sure  to  live  and  bloom  for  years. 
Monthly  Roses — 6,  $2.15;  12,  $4.15. 

Ramblers,  best  varieties — 6,  $2.15:  12,  $4,15. 
Climbers,  finest  that  grow — 6,  $3.15;  12,  $6.15, 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  all  colors — 12,  $1.50. 
Lily  of  the  Valley — 25,  $1.00;  100,  $3.00. 
Gladiolus.  exhibition  varieties.  largest  size 
bulbs — 30,  $1.00;  100,  $3.00. 


All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Booklet  on  request. 


REYNOLDS’  FARMS 


R.  F.  D.  No.  20 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  U6  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  io  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  ail  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI. OO  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Bo*  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


10  ROSES  SC 

I  mm  Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES  V 


6  for  S3. SO;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  «ith  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 


STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Slratlord,  Conn. 


40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  $1.25 — all  different 

Cannas.  Catalogue.  GL*D*HLI*  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Foils,  Moss. 


ObiCk  SALE  OF  SURPLUS  DAHLIAS— 
Enormous  varieties.  Several  cost  from  $2.01)  to 
$5  00  per  bulb.  All  colors,  nnlabeled,  10  for  $1 .00.  Post 
paid.  MRS.  B.  J).  BAILEY,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  BulbsSixSW,?* 

Sent  prepaid  for  $». OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


Strong  started  plants;  large  flowering, 
best  varieties,  61.00  per  doz.  postpaid. 
Stale  color.  Harry  P,  llanna,  Cochran  ville.  Penmi. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

TOMATO — ready  loth,  six  varieties,  plants  grown 
from  treated  disease  free seedsjjnsuringprofltable crops. 
300-$l .00,  500-SI. 50. 1000-$2.50  prepaid.  Express  $1.50-1000. 
Big  lots  less.  J.  T.  Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  rural* russets 

My*  yield  400  bushels  to  acre.  DR.  H.  G.  PAD  GET 
Tuily,  New  York. 


Cannas 


MILLION  CABBAGE  PLANTS-Copen- 

hagen,  Fiat  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Ballheads:  300— 
$1.00,  500 — $1.25, 1000 — postpaid.  Tomato  Plants 
— Marglobe,  Bonny  Best  and  Baltimore.  Same  pri<  e. 
Express  $1.50  per  1000.  IDEAL  PLANT  LO.  FRANKLIN,  YA. 
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The  Old  Reliable 

HAMMOND’S 
Insecticides 
*  and  Fungicides 

!  Backed  By 

1  SO  Years’  Experience* 

1  Favorites  of  Careful  Growers 

Hammond’s  Slug-Shot 

'  For  Leaf  Eating  Insects,  Bean  Beetles 
and  other  Beetles,  Insects  and  Worms. 

Hammond’s  Grape  Dust 

Efficient  for  mildew  and  rust  on  .Sweet 
I’eas,  Boses,  Violets,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Cranberries,  Onion 
Smut,  Bust  Mite  on  the  Orange,  etc. 

A  diffusible  light  weight  powder  for 
the  prevention  of  powdery  mildew  and 
other  plant  diseases.  Also  used  as  a 
spray.  Economical  and  effective. 


< 


3 


S 


x]  Hammond’s  Thrip  Juice 

A  contact  insecticide  for  Tlirips,  Aphis. 
Bed  Spider,  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bugs. 
Soft  Scale.  Midge,  etc.  Effective  and 
very  economical. 

Hammond’s  Copper  Solution 

F'or  Black  Spot  and  Bust  on  Boses. 
Tomato  Blight  and  Bot,  Mignonette 
Disease,  etc. 

Hammond’s  Weed  Killer 

In  quart,  gallon,  5  gallons  and  barrels. 
Kills  all  unwanted  vegetation.  Low 
in  price  but  efficient. 

Sold  everywhere  by  seedsmen  and 
dealers  in  horticultural  supplies.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  send  us  his  n 
address.  Write  for  literature.  \ 


Hammond’s 

Paint  and 
Slug-Shot  Work* 

Beacon,  New  York 


Mm 


*L,  tt7: 


m _ „*A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 

FlOWS  Warms  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse-  j 
Cn  jleSries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymea  t 

1  1  DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 
tUllIVateS ^Handles  Field  and  Truck 
llAurelliiilCrop  Tools.  Runs  Belt 
nOWS  nay  \  Machines.  Walking 

andlawns 


r  or  Riding  Equip. 

'JJ  H.P.  Engine 
I  Gives  ample  Power  for  thorough 
|  work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


|  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
3261  Como  Are. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2407  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
146  Cedar  St. 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO, 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


• 

TH«  BWLAj 

TRACTORS 

L«i  for 

W  Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 

H!  Standard  Models 

HJB  Simple  and  Sturdy 

®|T  Write  Today  for  Description 

©ft  BREADY  CULTI- 
MOTOR  CO. 

H  1797  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean*, 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes, road  commissioners, parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
Growers, farmers. Does 4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y 

Raw  Furs — Ginseng 


Cheap  Inoculant  was 
Expensive 

Last  season,  a  local  dealer  offered  bac¬ 
teria  culture  at  one-half  the  usual  price 
This  seemed  to  be  a  real  bargain  and  I 
bought  a  supply,  not  only  for  myself  but 
for  a  neighbor,  also.  Our  Soy  beans 
were  treated  with  it  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  but  to  our  surprise,  the  stand  was 
no  better  than  from  seed  not  treated.  We 
then  learned  when  too  late,  that  this 
culture  was  carried  over  by  the  dealer 
from  the  previous  year,  and  age  had 
rendered  it  practically  worthless. 

The  experience  was  costly  but  it 
taught  us  a  lesson.  Since  then,  when 
inoculants  are  needed  for  some  legume 
crop,  we  make  it  a  rule  to  accept  nothing 
but  strictly  fresh  cultures.  If  the  dealer’s 
supply  is  more  than  a  year  old  we  let  it 
alone.  Even  the  best  of  inoculants  must 
be  handled  under  proper  conditions  to 
get  maximum  results,  and  it  is  poor 
policy  to  add  to  the  risk  by  buying 
inferior  goods.  F.  R.  C. 

_  Ohio 


Raspberry  Fruit  Worm 

I  have  a  small  patch  of  raspberries 
that  have  been  left  to  grow  as  they  liked, 
and  now  the  berries  have  a  small  white 
worm  in  them.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
spray  them  with  to  kill  the  worm? 

Connecticut.  J.  b.  t. 

This  raspberry  fruit  worm  is  the  larva 
of  a  beetle  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch 
long.  These  beetles  do  some  damage 
themselves  in  eating  the  flower  buds  and 
leaves,  besides  laying  the  eggs  which  hatch 
into  these  worms  that  live  in  the  fruit. 
The  best  method  of  control  is  to  spray 
before  the  flowers  open  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  2%  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
That  will  get  most  of  the  beetles. 

Cultivation  of  the  ground  under  the 
plants  will  also  help  in  destroying  the 
pupal  form  of  this  insect  which  winters 
in  the  ground  near  the  plant. 


Saltpeter  as  Fertilizer 

We  have  been  discussing  good  and 
evil  effects  of  saltpeter  as  a  fertilizer. 
Some  men  are  certain  that  manure  makes 
better  fertilizers  than  any  including  salt¬ 
peter.  J.  H. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  true  salt¬ 
peter  is  nitrate  of  potash,  containing, 
when  pure,  around  13.85  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen  and  4G  per  cent  potash.  In  that 
form  it  is  used  in  the  making  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  is  too  expensive  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  waste  of  powder  factories  is 
sometimes  available  at  a  price  that  might 
be  attractive  for  garden  use. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  often  called  Chili 
saltpeter,  but  is  not  the  same  substance 
as  other  saltpeter,  as  it  contains  only 
nitrogen  and  no  potash. 

Propagating  Austrian 
Copper  Rose 

How  is  the  Austrian  Copper  rose 
propagated  or  how  may  this  most  easily 
be  done  ?  J.  s.  c. 

Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

Austrian  Copper  is  one  of  the  roses 
that  do  not  grow  easily  from  cuttings, 
but  may  be  propagated  by  layers.  The 
ordinary  way  is  laying  down  a  convenient 
branch,  pegging  it  to  the  ground,  leaving 
the  tip  free  for  six  or  eight  inches.  Put 
a  little  earth  over  the  place  where  it  is 
pegged  down.  A  little  “heel”  cut  in  the 
bark  where  it  is  pegged  down  is  helpful. 
By  the  following  Spring  there  should  be 
a  good  bunch  of  roots,  when  the  tips  of 
the  shoot  should  be  cut  with  the  roots 
attached,  and  set  as  a  separate  plant. 
The  principle  of  layering  is  that  of  a 
cutting  that  remains  attached  to  the 
parent  plant.  Mound  layering  often  used 
with  gooseberries,  is  said  to  give  good 
results,  with  these  roses ;  in  this  case  the 
soil  is  mounded  up  around  the  base  of 
the  hush,  with  the  tips  of  the  lower 
branches  left  free.  Many  of  the  shoots 
will  root  in  the  mound  and  may  then  be 
treated  like  other  layers.  This  is  a  good 
method  of  layering  shrubs  with  stiff 
branches. 


“Yes,  sir.”  panted  the  new  shepherd, 
“I  got  all  the  sheep  in.  but  I  had  to  run 
some  to  get  those  lambs.”  “Lambs?  I 
have  no  lambs.  Let's  see  what  you  got,” 
was  the  answer.  Looking  into  the  shed, 
the  astonished  owner  saw  14  panting 
jack-rabbits. — Arcanum  Bulletin. 


Will  she  step  out? 

Just  hear  her  purr 
and  watch  her  pull! 


THE  next  time  you  put  a  filling 
of  oil  into  that  tractor  of 
yours,  make  it  Quaker  State  — 
and  notice  how  she  acts  on  the 
first  job  you  tackle. 

You’ll  hear  a  more  contented 
purr  than  you  ever  heard  before 
—  you’ll  notice  the  steadier  pull 
and  smoother  power — that  trac¬ 
tor  of  yours  will  tear  into  her  job 
as  though  she  liked  it! 

The  reason?  Because  Quaker 
State  Tractor  Oils  are  specialized 
tractor  oils— made  especially  for 
that  job  by  Quaker  State  engineers. 

These  men  study  tractors  and 
tractor  lubrication.  They  drive 
tractors  with  every  conceivable 
kind  of  load,  they  give  them  the 
toughest  kind  of  tests.  And  they 
know  what  a  tractor  oil  has  to  do 
and  what  it  has  to  stand  up  under. 

And  not  only  are  Quaker  State 
Tractor  Oils  specialized  for  their 
job — but  every  gallon  is  made 


from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude  Oil,  the  very  finest 
crude  oil  the  world  produces! 

You’ll  find  that  Quaker  State 
Tractor  Oil  will  give  your  trac¬ 
tor  the  sweetest,  silkiest  lubri¬ 
cation  you  ever  put  into  it.  Buy 
a  drum  at  your  dealer’s  today, 
fill  your  tractor  with  it  —  and  see 
what  an  amazingly  big  difference 
Quaker  State  will  make! 

For  your  automobile  .  ,  . 

R  emembe r — from  every  gallon 
of  Quaker  State  MotorOil,  super- 
refining  removes  the  quart  of 
non-lubricating  material  found  in 
every  gallon  of  ordinary  oil.  And 
in  its  place  you  get  a  quart  of  the 
finest  lubricant— an  extra  quart  in 
every  gallon! 


Tune  in  on  the  Quake f  State  Program 
every  Friday  evening  atlOo  ’clock E.  D.  S. 
T.  — coast -to »coast  Columbia  Network. 


Quaker  State  Specialized 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.PAT,  OFF. 


Tractor  Oils 

Refined  from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Co., 
Oil  City,  Pa. 
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Merchants  Mutual  Rates 
Have  Been  Low  l 

This  Year  They  Are  Lower 

A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy  covering  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance  will  save 
you  from  $5.00  to  $11.00.  You  get  this  saving 
in  cash  allowance  as  an  outright  immediate  de¬ 
duction  when  you  pay  for  your  policy.  In  addition, 
we  are  paying  dividends  upon  the  expiration  of 
each  policy. 

Do  not  think  of  driving  your  car  or  truck  this 
year  without  insurance  protection;  the  Safety 
Responsibility  Law  is  in  effect.  You  may  lose  your 
owner’s  and  operator’s  licenses. 

34  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  Y ork  State  Insure 
57  Cars  and  Trucks  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

Over  60,000  farmers,  merchants  and  motorists 
now  save  money  and  buy  sound  protection 
by  insuring  in  this  successful,  growing  Mutual. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 


SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us 
at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address.  He  now  has  a 
Partial  Payment  Plan,  if  you  would  prefer  to  pay 
your  premium  in  installments. 


jV/t  FT  I?  I  T’  A  further  deduction  of  10%  below  Merchants  Mutual 
Lj  1\  I  1  jow  vates  will  be  allowed  on  your  pleasure  car  in- 
O  ATINir'  suranee,  provided  you  haver  not  had  an  automobile 
lv/llil’IvJ  accident  for  two  years. 


“15  acres  of  corn- 
only  3  or  4  hills  lost 


li 


;o%yJp 

REPLANTING 


— writes  A.  B.  Wilmont,  of  E.  Thetford, 

Vt.  Crows  and  other  pests  had  pick- 
nicked  on  his  corn  field — until  he  coated 
his  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  No  need  to 
wait  for  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  to  dry.  Does  not  clog 
planter,  nor  injure  corn.  Non-poisonous.  But  absolutely 
keeps  out  moles,  crows,  gophers,  squirrels  and  other 
pests.  Large  size  can  for  2  bu.  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres) 
$1.50.  Smaller  size  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  dealer  hasn’t  a  stock,  order  direct.  Address  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 


Money  Back 
guarantee , 
based  on  20 
year  a’ success. 


CROW  REPELLENT 


B 


No,  I’m  not 
[dead, but  what 
i s  that  stiff f.? 


Lets  Pet  him  out) 
of  this  Quick/  JC_ 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundameplal  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  The  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  ruled  April  17  against  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  Communists  to  American 
citizenship.  The  decision  upheld  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  citizenship  of  John 
Topoicsanyi,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  by  the  Federal  Court  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  Appellate  Court  took  the 
position  that  the  principles  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  were  so  “incompatible” 
w*ith  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  one  of  its  adherents  co-udd 
not  be  faithful  to  both. 

Threats  of  permanent  revocation  of 
licenses  and  heavy  fines  for  all  ..viators 
found  guilty  of  ‘flying  too  low  over  New 
York  and  other  cities  were  made  April 
If  by*  -George  E.  Gardner,  Supervising 
Inspector  of  the  Aeronautical  Bureau.  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in-  Wash¬ 
ington.  Announcement  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  drastic  action  against  low  flying 
was  made  to  Police  Commissioner  Whalen 
■of  New  York  City  in  .a  letter  reporting 
disposition  of  the  case  of  Pilot  Gilbert 
Waller,  who  was  charged  by  Patrolman 
Terranova  of  -the  Commissioner’s  flying 
squad,  -with  flying  too  low  over  Van 
Cortland  Park  April  6,  when  a  newsreel 
cameraman  wa*s  shooting  the  arrival  of 
Capt.  Frank  M.  Hawks  on  his  glider- 
trip  from  California. 

Trapped  in  the  fog,  a  plane  which  for 
half  an  hour  had  swooped  -blindly  just 
above  the  roof  tops  *of  Jersey  City,  N.  .T., 
struck  the  high-tension  wires-  of  the 
Public  Service  power  plant  in  the 
Hackensack  -meadows  April  20  instantly 
electrocuting  its  pilot  and  three  passen¬ 
gers.  Among  the  latter  was  Count  Henri 
de  la  \  aulx,  famous  pioneer  in  the  air 
and  founder  and  President  Emeritus  of 
the  Federation-  Aeronautique  Interna¬ 
tionale,  the  world’s  highest  governing 
body  on-  aviation  records.  The  elderly 
Frenchman  had  especially  chartered  the 
Colonial  Airways  monoplane  at  Montreal 
to  continue  an  air  tour  around  the  globe. 
The  other  dead  were  John  Salway, 
veteran  pilot;  Mr,s.  Marie  E.  Williams 
of  No.  Ill  Fosdyke  Street.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  who  leaves  a  six-yead-old  son,  and 
Arthur  V.  Conklin  of  Huntington,  L.  I. 
Mrs.  Williams  and  Conklin  had  hoarded 
the  plane  at  Albany  for  the  run  to 
Newark  Airport. 

A  new  speed  record  for  transcontinen¬ 
tal  flight  was  established  April  20  by 
Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  with  Mrs. 
Lindbergh  as  co-pilot  and  navigator, 
•when  .they  landed  their  Lockheed  Sirius 
plane  at  Roosevelt  Field  14  -hours  45 
minutes  and*  32  seconds  after  .taking  off 
from  Grand  Central  Airport,  Glendale, 
Cal.,  near  Los  Angeles.  The  actual  flying 
time  was  14  -hours  23  minutes  and  27 
seconds.  They  -surpassed  the  record  of 
17  hours  38  minutes  and  5  seconds  set 
last  July  28  by  Captain  Frank  M. 
Hawks,  who  flew  non-stop  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Roosevelt  Field.  The  Lind¬ 
berghs  made  one  stop  for  fuel  at  Wichita, 
Ivan.,  and  spent  about  20  minutes  there 
before  taking  the  air  again.  They  made 
the  entire  flight  at  altitudes  varying  from 
10,000  feet  to  20.000  feet.  The  average 
speed  for  the  trip  was  approximately  ISO 
miles  an  hour. 

Three  hundred  and  nineteen  men  were 
killed  April  21  by  tire  which  broke  out 
in  newly  rebuilt  cell  blocks  and  roared 
through  four  cell  blocks  of  the  Ohio  State 
•Penitentiary  at  Columbus.  The  institu¬ 
tion  was  built  for  1,500  men  and  was 
crowded  with  4,900.  While  flames  and 
asphyxiating  fumes  poured  through  the 
tiers,  prisoners  were  trapped,  clutching 
helplessly,  at  the  heavy  wire  gratings  that 
made  their  cells.  Most  of  the  dead  were 
suffocated.  So  sudden  and  all-enveloping 
•was  .the  blaze  that  fire  officials  believe  it 
was  incendiary.  There  was  no  electric 
•wiring  in  the  blocks,  hut  men  had  been 
working  on  the  roof  with  oil  preparations 
which  were  good  for  kindling.  Flames 
poured  forth  so  quickly  that  guards  who 
rushed  into  the  blocks  with  keys  had 
almost  no  opportunity  to  unlock  the 
tiers. 

WASHINGTON. —  A  plea  that  the 
government  should  make  a  thorough 
study  . of  the  veterans’  relief  problem  to 
establish  a  definite  policy  against  running 
haphazardly  into  a  staggering  expendi¬ 
ture  was  read  into  the  records  April  17 
as  coming  from  Frank  T.  Hines,  director 
of  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  when  the  House 
resumed-  debate  on  the  Johnson  bill  to 
further  liberalize  compensation  to  World 
War  veterans.  Without  the  enactment  of 
more  legislation  the  country  will  have 
.spent  more  than  $11,000,000,000  for  re¬ 
lief  to  World  War  veterans  before  1940, 
General  Hines’  statement  read.  More 
than  $5,000,000,000  has  already  been 
spent,  he  said,  and  the  estimate  "for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  is  $511,225,000.  The 
■statement  of  the  bureau  director  was 
•made  in  a  letter  to  R  oresentative  Snell 
of  New  York,  in  answer  to  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Johnson  bill.  The  director 
estimated  roughly  that  the  pending  bill 
would  add  more  than  $96,000,000  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  expenditures  already  in  sight. 
So  rough  was  this  estimate,  he  said,  that 
the  added  expense  might  go  as  high  as 
$200,000,000  a  year. 

A  slight  decrease  in  meat  production 
and  consumption  in  the  United  States 
last  year,  as  compared  with  192S,  is  re¬ 
ported  by  .the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.,  which  places  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  dressed  meat,  not  including  lard, 
at  16,803.000,000  pounds  in  1929  and 
16,955,000,000  pounds  in  192S.  The  1929 
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of  beef,  compared  with  6,082,000,000 
pounds  in  1928;  816,000,000  pounds  of 
veal,  »agaiust  SI  4,000.000  pounds  in  1928; 
699,000,000  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton, 
against  671,000,000  pounds  and  9,223,- 
000,000  pounds  of  pork,  against  9,387,- 
000,000  pounds. 

I  he  London  Naval  Arms  Conference 
concluded  its  labors  April  22  with  the 
signature  of  five-power  treaty  em¬ 
bodying  three-power  limitation  among 
America,  Britain  and  Japan.  A  few 
hours  later  the  American  delegates  took 
train  for  Southampton  ;ind  boarded  the 
Leviathan,  which  waited  a  day  for  them, 
and  in  which  they  sailed  for 'home.  The 
r  re  rich  and  Italian  delegates  departed 
ror  I.aris  and  •Rome  respectively,  after 
the  signing  ceremonies  were  over 

.faces  a  deficit  of  $20,- 
ioon^2  $30,000,000  iii  the  fiscal  year 
ldoO-ol,  on  the  basis  of  budget  pro¬ 
posals  and  appropriations  already  passed, 

1  resident  Hoover  announced  April  2*> 
Ihe  1  resident  made  the  revised  Treasury 
estimate  known  in  letters  to  Senator 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 

w10”?  r{fommittee,  and  Representative 
Hood,  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropri- 
aUons  Committee.  The  letter  was  read  to 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Hoover 
previously  had  predicted  a  surplus.  Re¬ 
el  ring  to  125  acts  passed  by  either  the 
oenate  or  the  House  or  favorably  re¬ 
ported*  by  different  committees,”  lie 
expressed  “real  alarm”  least  these  bills 
add  “$309,000,000  or 
$350,000,000  to  the  contemplated  deficit. 

A-ND  GARDEN.  — Mazie,  or 
hen  No.  6,  famous  White  Leghorn  owned 
by  the  University*  of  British  Columbia 
and  acknowledged  queen  of  the  world’s 
poultry  congress  held  in  Ottawa  in  1927 
is  no  longer  the  world’s  record  egg-layer, 
ibis  crown  is  now  claimed  by  Ladv 
\  ictorine,  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  owned  by  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  and  known  officially  as 
Hen  No.  440.  _  Lady  Victorine  has  laid 
2’r  in  *',,)*>  consecutive  days,  heating 

Mazie  s  record*  by  seven.  The  new 
champion  enteml  -her  pullet  year  on 
•Sept.  3,  1928,  and  in  laying  358  eggs  in 
one  year  not  only  smashed  all-  Canadian 
records  .but  all  world’s  records  in  egg 
production  as  well. 

Determined  to  halt  the  alleged  “free” 
shipping  of  grapes  into  eastern  markets 
vith  resultant  breaking  down  of  prices 
and  heavy  losses  to  growers,  the  Federal 
Government  April  17  was  preparing  to 
prosecute  the  Valley  Agricultural  Com¬ 
pany  and  Leslie  C.  Unger,  in  California, 
on  a  charge  of  violation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  laws.  An  indictment  returned 
April.  16  charges  the  shipping  concern 
and  its*  salesman  with  obtaining  trans¬ 
portation  ot  property  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce- at ‘less  than  the  regular  rates  by 
means  ot  false  reports  and  weights. 

Ihe  maximum  acreage  available  for 
entry  under  the  forest  crop  law  in  Wis¬ 
consin  has  been  increased  to  1,600,000 
acres  for  1931,  according  to  F.  G.  Wilson 
extension  forester  of  the  State  Conserva- 
tion  Commission  and  the  Wisconsin 
•?  °  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  issue 

ot  -the  university’s  press  bulletin.  This 
is  more  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
L  nion.  he  added.  For  building  and  main¬ 
taining  roads  through  State  forests  and 
other  public  lands  $150,000  of  the  high¬ 
way  fund  is  annually  available.  For  the 
coming  biennum,  timber  strips  along 
highways  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  a  year 
ma.y  "e  ‘Purchased.  Any  -local  governing 
unit  from  a  school  district  to  a  county 
may  acquire  forest  lands  by  laying  over 
i esolutions  -until  their  next  meetings  with¬ 
out  referendum® ;  if  10  per  cent  of  the 
electors  -petition  for  a  referendum,  the 
question  must  be  submitted  at  the  next 
election.  Under,  the  present  forest  crop 
law,  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the 
entering  of  lands  bearing  merchantable 
timber,  as  was  formerly  true. 


The  Home  Asparagus  Bed 

Asparagus  loves  a  sandy  loam,  but 
does  well  in  any  garden  soil.  The  bed 
should  be  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun.  <  old  wet  land  is  unsuitable, 
and  freedom  from  weeds  is  very  essential. 
A  well-prepared  and  well-cared-for  bed 
will  Hast  for  years.  Some  beds  have 
been  worked  profitably  for  20  years. 

A  well-tilled  and  fertilized  bed  should 
produce  profitable  crops  for  at  least  15 
years.  As  the  plants  die  out  others 
should  be  replaced  in  the  Spring,  and 
where  raised  extensively  a  supply  of  root's 
should  be  kept  in  reserve  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  ttn  the  Autumn  as  soon  a,s  the 
leaves  turn  red  cut  over  the  bed,  but 
not  before  they  change  color,  for  this 
depnves  the  roots  of  natural  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  plants  must  be  in  condition 
for  a  good  crop  the  next  season. 

Liberal  fertilizing  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  good  c-rop  of  high  quality 
asparagus *,  four  per  cent  nitrate,  eight 
per  cent  acid  phosphate  and  eight  per 
cent  potash  applied  along*  the  rows  and 
raked  in  After  this  a  little  later  a 
dressing  ot  manure  can  be  given  between 
the  rows.  Repeat  this  the  second  year. 

;'lgU  t°,mae  weeks  is  the  cutting  season 
in  good  beds.  S  T  r 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


You  needn  t  make  a  better  mouse-' 
to  have  the  world  make  a  path  to  * 
door.  Just  give  $50  to  some  wo 
cause.  1  ublishers  Syndicate. 
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Dependable!  Yes  a 


because  advanced  engineering 
assures  extra  strength  in 
every  vital  part 


* 


Product  of  General  Motors 


The  2-Door  Sedan  <  Body  by  Fisher 


-  -  ~ 


And  all  through  its  rugged  chassis  you  find 
advancements  which  assure  dependable  per¬ 
formance.  It  has  a  powerful,  cushion  drive 
clutch  —  a  sturdy  transmission  —  a  rear  axle  of 
unusual  strength  .  .  .  and  the  smoothly  effective 

A  FAMOUS  NAME  ...  A  FINER 


YOU  will  know  when  you  examine  the  Pontiac  Big  Six 
why  it  enjoys  such  a  fine  reputation  for  depend¬ 
ability.  Advanced  engineering  has  put  into  every  vital 
part  of  the  car  extra  strength  and  quality  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hardest  driving. 

Pontiac’s  200  cubic  inch  engine  is  the  largest  in  any  six 
of  its  price — developing  60  horsepower  at  the  moderate 
engine  speed  of  3000  r.  p.  m.  Full  pressure  lubrication 
and  crankcase  ventilation  assure  unfailingly  depend¬ 
able  oiling.  The  cross-flow  radiator  provides  positive 
cooling  under  all  circumstances.  The  new  manual- 
shift  starting  motor  promotes  starting  efficiency. 


CAR 


operation  of  its  big,  quick-acting,  enclosed  four-wheel 
brakes  is  always  at  peak  efficiency. 

Consult  your  dealer  about  the  countless  other  ways  in 
which  Pontiac  assures  exceptional  satisfaction.  Hear 
about  the  long  life  and  comfort  of  its  wood-and-steel 
Fisher  bodies,  with  their  deep  cushions,  mohair  uphol¬ 
stery  and  new  non-glare  windshield.  Then  try  a 
Pontiac  on  the  road  and  enjoy  its  exceptional  riding 
ease.  You  will  find  many  advantages  to  add  to  the 
proved  dependability  which  makes  Pontiac  such  a 
practical  car  for  the  farm.  .  .  .  Available  in  seven  body 
types.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Mich.,  plus  delivery 
charges.  .  .  .  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

Write  jor  an  interesting  booklet  which  describes  the  design  of  the  New  Series 
Pontiac  Big  Six  with  its  important  improvements. 

Remember .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  on  special  G.  M.  A.  C. 
terms  offered  to  farm  buyers  exclusively  with  payments  at 
convenient  intervals. 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Be  Ready  with  a  New 
John  Deere  Mower 

\7S/HEN  haying  time  comes,  you  want  a 
*  ▼  mower  you  can  depend  upon  to  do  a 
good  job  of  cutting— a  mower  that  will  stand 
up  under  heavy  work  and  stay  on  the  job  day 
after  day  without  losing  time.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  use  a  mower  that  will  do  less — time  is 
money  when  there’s  hay  to  make. 

The  John  Deere  mower  has  proved  its  ability  to 
do  better  work  and  last  longer.  Owners  in  your 
community  will  tell  you  about  its  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance.  They  will  tell  you  it  handles  easier  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high,  easy  lift.  They’ll  tell  you  it’s 
lighter  in  draft — easier  on  the  horses. 

Direct  transmission  of  the  power  through  two 
pairs  of  perfectly-balanced  gears  lightens  the  draft 
and  reduces  wear.  The  twenty-one  point  clutch 
insures  instant  starting  of  the  knife — a  big  advan¬ 
tage  in  heavy  cutting.  High-quality  materials  and 
high-grade  workmanship  throughout  assure  long  life 
and  low  up-keep  costs. 

What  John  Deere  mower  owners  think  of  their  John  Deere 
mowers  is  the  subject  of  a  new  folder,  “In  Their  Own  Words.” 
Letters  from  every  section  of  the  country  tell  a  story  you  should 
know.  Write  TODAY  for  your  free  copy.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklets  MH-8  37. 


JOHN-DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Southern 
Ohio 

The  few  peach  buds  that  escaped  Win¬ 
ter  injury  began  to  bloom  on  March  15. 
Freezes  and  frosts  since  then  further  re¬ 
duced  the  prospects  for  a  crop  of  peaches 
and  most  orchards  have  only  a  few  in 
prospect  on  the  standard  varieties.  El- 
berta  is  lightest  of  any,  and  our  own  can¬ 
not  make  5  per  cent  of  a  crop.  1  hear  of 
Elberta  on  the  Ohio  River  bottom  that 
still  promise  enough  for  a  crop,  and  of 
a  few  more  down  in  coves  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hill  that  have  a  fair  crop  yet 
but  at  the  top  of  the  hills  in  the  same  or¬ 
chards  they  are  about  all  gone.  We  have 
other  varieties  that  promise  part  of  a 
crop.  They  are  in  the  top  part  of  the 
trees  on  the  larger  part  of  last  year’s 
growth  and  very  few  on  the  smaller  twigs 
or  near  the  ends  of  the  larger  twigs. 
Such  varieties  as  Champion,  Rochester, 
New  Prolific  and  some  others  may  have 
a  fourth  of  a  crop  or  more,  and  Carman 
and  Red  Bird  are  usually  full.  J.  H. 
Hale  did  have  some  buds  that  escaped 
Winter  injury  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  on 
the  stronger  growth,  some  trees  being  al¬ 
most  all  killed.  Others  had  a  good  many 
and  to  my  surprise  nearly  all  that  es¬ 
caped  the  first  freeze  in  the  Winter  are 


year.  This  year  there  are  very  few 
trees  that  are  full  and  most  .of  them 
have  no  bloom.  Jonathan  are  all  full 
with  us  and  also  most  varieties  of  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  sorts.  But  Delicious  is  a 
disappointment  generally  here  because 
they  have  nothing  or  very  few  on  any  of 
the  trees.  Fast  year  plant  lice  were  bad 
<m  Rome  but  not  many  of  other  varieties. 
I  suspect  that  is  the  cause  of  part  of 
the  light  setting  of  buds  on  that  variety. 
Another  cause  was  apple  scab,  which 
was  bad  on  most  orchards.  Still  I  think 
there  are  likely  to  Iip  enough  buds  on  Rome 
to  make  as  many  apples  as  will  be  need¬ 
ed  for  the  markets  if  conditions  remain 
as  they  have  been  the  past  few  years, 
provided  the  spraying  and  care  given  the 
orchards  protect  the  fruit  from  fungus 
and  insect  injury.  While  it  is  too  early 
to  estimate  what  the  crop  may  be,  some 
think  there  will  not  be  a  half  crop  of 
Winter  apples  around  here,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  they  promise  better  than  that 
now. 

it  is  usually  (lie  case  when  the  bloom 
is  light  and  people  get  the  blues  that  they 
neglect  the  spraying  and  seeing  many  of 
the  surplus  apples  dropping  with  the 
bloom,  they  give  up  hope  of  making  any 
money  on  their  apples.  Later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  they  can  see  more  fruit  on  the  trees 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  lor  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  traJ«.ui»rk 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO*,  BOX  ELMIRA,  N«  Y< 


Instant" 

Bordeaux  Mixture 


•  •  • 


Jf^.ECENT  experiments  by  leading  Experimental  Labora¬ 
tories  have  shown  the  new  and  easy  method  of  preparing 
Bordeaux  Mixture  known  as  “instant  Bordeaux”  to  be  as 
fully  effective  as  the  well  known  standard  formula  provided 
the  correct  method  is  carefully  followed. 

The  most  economical  and  effective  form  of  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue 
Vitrol)  for  making  “instant  Bordeaux”  is  known  as  “snow”  Blue  Vitrol. 
I  t  comes  in  very  small  crystals,  about  the  consistancy  of  granulated  sugar. 

T o  prepare Into  the  mixing  tank,  while  water  is  running  int  o  it,  place 
4  lbs.  lime.  Then  add  4  lbs.  “snow”  Blue  Vitrol  agitating  or  stirring  while 
adding  and  until  all  is  dissolved.  Then  add  water  to  make  50  gallons.  Do 
not  confuse  “snow”  Blue  Vitrol  with  the  powdered.  “Snow”  is  much 
more  economical  and  dissolves  readily.  Safeguard  the  efficiency  of  your 
Bordeaux  by  using  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Genuine  “Snow”  Copper  Sulphate 


*  Triangle  brand  also  supplied  in  Large  and  Small  Crystals  and  Powder 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 

4 0>  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  Y ork  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Old  Quaker  Meeting 

alive  yet,  and  many  of  the  Elberta  es¬ 
caped  the  Winter  freeze.  Almost  all  of 
them  after  the  warm  weather  of  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  swelled  the  buds  to  large 
size  and  were  killed  with  us.  It  looks 
|  like  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  dozen  live 
ones  left  on  any  tree  that  could  bear  two 
or  three  bushels.  I  believe  the  J.  H. 
Hales  may  run  from  a  peck  to  a  half 
bushel  per  tree.  They  have  advanced 
now  beyond  the  blossom  stage.  The 
husk  is  filling  up  and  is  likely  to  burst 
and  be  ready  to  spray  in  less  than  a  week 
unless  it  gets  cold  again. 

It  has  been  hot  now  for  about  a  week, 
from  85  to  92  being  reported  around  here, 
dry  and  windy.  There  is  promise  of 
showers  now.  If  it  stays  dry  apple  scab 
will  not  develop  and  if  it  rains  and  stays 
wet  a  few  hours  we  can  expect  the  spores 
to  shoot  and  lodge  on  the  foliage  and  buds 
and  develop  unless  the  orchards  are 
sprayed  for  protection.  The  early  bloom¬ 
ing  apples  commenced  to  open  out  on 
April  11,  and  in  one  or  two  days  they 
were  all  white.  The  later  blooming  sorts 
like  Rome  will  likely  be  out  by  April 
30  or  17.  Kieffer  pears  are  about  ready 
to  drop  the  bloom  now  and  other  varieties 
of  pears  are  in  full  bloom.  Sweet  cher¬ 
ries  got  out  in  bloom  by  April  32,  and 
the  sour  varieties  are  opening  out.  too. 
Many  of  the  cherries  were  winter-killed, 
but  it  looks  like  there  will  he  about  a 
third  or  fourth  of  a  crop.  Plums  have 
been  out  a  few  days,  and  some  of  the 
strawberries  have  been  coming  out  for 
about  two  weeks,  but  the  iirst  to  come  out 
got  killed  by  frost. 

While  some  fruits  started  to  bloom 
very  early,  cold  weather  checked  the 
others  and  they  are  not  blooming  any 
earlier  than  they  do  many  years.  I  have 
seen  them  bloom  a  week  earlier  than 
they  are  doing  now.  and  also  as  much 
as  two  weeks  later  than  they  are  doing 
this  year. 

The  crop  of  apples  last  year  was  not 
full,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  this  year 
.  because  there  is  not  enough  bloom  to 
make  it.  Grimes  was  usually  full  last 


house,  Ghent,  AT.  Y. 

than  it  was  thought  possible  at  first  and 
being  affected  with  both  fungi  and  in¬ 
sects  it  cannot  be  made  good  and  salable 
then  by  any  sort  of  spraying  or  other 
care.  The  grower  who  does  not  neglect 
the  spraying  and  other  care  when  there 
is  a  light  crop  usually  makes  more  money 
than  when  there  is  a  good  crop,  and  also 
leaves  (he  trees  in  a  better  condition  for 
the  following  year.  The  trees  that  are 
neglected  from  lack  of  spraying  or  feed¬ 
ing  any  year  usually  show  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  with  a  light  set  of  buds  or  later 
with  a  light  set  of  fruit  and  affected  with 
Lot li  insects  and  fungi  worse  than  or¬ 
chards  that  had  been  given  good  care  the 
year  before.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  Quaker  Meeting-house 

This  old  meeting-house  stands  on  the 
outskirts  of  Ghent  Village  in  New  York 
State.  The  building  is  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  and  was  once  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  that 
locality.  It  is  remembered  by  old  resi¬ 
dents  that  it  was -tilled  regularly  every 
two  weeks  for  - many  years,  and  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  grandmother  .still  recalls  with 
pleasure  her  visits'  there. 

The  left  side  wits  for  the  men  of  the 
congregation  and  the  right  side  was  for 
women.  There  was  a  drop  curtain  which 
divided  the  building  into  two  rooms  when 
desired.  As  in  all  Quaker  meeting-houses 
the  men  and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room  at  all  times,  h.  n.  lewis. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  youth  we  went  past  this 
meeting-house  of  Friends  many  times,  on 
(he  way  from  Spencertown  to  Ghent.  The 
building  was  then  in  good  repair  and,  as 
Mr.  Lewis  says,  well  filled  on  meeting 
days.  The  late  George  T.  Powell,  who 
lived  nearby,  was  one  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 


M (STRESS  :  “When  Mr.  Greening  called 
for  me  with  his  golf  clubs  you  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face !”  Maid :  “Golf 
Hubs,  mum?  Why.  I  thought  he  was  an 
umbrella  mender  !” — Toledo  Blade. 
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Tli  e  Ford  Truck 

is  reliable  and  economical 


OVER  rough  roads,  through  soft  ground, 
up  steep  hills,  the  Ford  1 14-ton  truck  car¬ 
ries  the  load  you  give  it  with  little  effort. 
Its  efficient  engine  develops  40  horse-power 
at  2200  r.p.m.  The  four-speed  transmission 
conveys  the  power  required  for  handling 
capacity  loads.  It  also  makes  greater  speed 
possible  when  you  wish  to  save  time. 

Day  after  day,  the  Ford  truck  will  work 
for  you  without  the  necessity  of  frequent 
adjustments  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  a 
strong,  burly  truck.  The  new  front  axle,  for 
example,  is  twice  as  strong  as  formerly.  The 
front  spring  is  heavier,  with  wider  leaves. 
The  front  radius-rod  is  heavier,  and  king¬ 
pins,  wheel  bearings  and  thrust  bearings 
are  larger. 

The  front  brakes  also  have  been  en¬ 
larged.  They  are  now  the  same  size  as  those 


in  the  rear,  providing  increased  braking 
area  and  a  high  degree  of  safety.  The  re¬ 
designed  controls  operate  with  little  effort. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  Ford  truck  is 
the  new  wheel  equipment.  Dual  rear  wheels 
can  be  installed  at  small  additional  cost. 
Balloon  tires  of  one  size  are  used  through¬ 
out  with  the  dual  equipment,  so  that  all  six 
steel  disc  wheels  and  tires  are  interchange¬ 
able  all  around.  Only  one  spare  need  be 
carried. 

Both  open  and  closed  cabs  are  available 
with  the  standard  stake  body  which  is 
widely  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  It 
can  be  fitted  with  grain-sides  or  cattle-racks. 
Bodies  are  strongly  made,  comfortable,  and 
have  ample  loading  space. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer’s 
and  examine  this  truck. 


Larger  Brakes 


GIG 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


lower  grades  of  Timothy  were  slow  at  $18.50 
a  ton.  Trading  in  the  straw  market  was  quiet, 
and  the  market  held  steady.  Best  straight  rye 
straw  sold  well  at  $15  a  ton,  while  oat  and 
wheat  straw  brought  from  $1l\50  to  $13  a  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  24,  1020. 

MILK 

April  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butter  fat.  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.87% ;  2B, 
$2.03%;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  21*.  a  differential  of 
f>%e  per  .1  of  I  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  3,  $3.17; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. $0.39 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds  . . : . 

Lower  grades . 


.35%  (5} 
.33  @ 
.31%  @ 


@$0.39% 
.38% 
•38% 
.34% 
•32% 


Dulles  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.30 

Racking  Stock  . 

.  .25 

@ 

.26 

Renovated  . 

.  .20 

@1 

.32 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.  .41 

@ 

.41  % 

Extra  . 

.40 

Firsts  . 

.  .35%  @ 

.39% 

Seconds  . 

90 

•  .♦>•> 

m 

•34% 

Centralized  . 

99 

@ 

.38 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special 

.?0.25 

@$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run . 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . 

.  .18 

@ 

-18% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  . 

.  $0.32 

@$0 

99 

.99 

Average  extras  . . . . 

. 

.29 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .27  %@ 

•28% 

Firsts  . 

.  .26%  @ 

.27 

Pacific  Coast  whites  .. 

.  .30 

@ 

.36 

Mixed  colors  . 

.  .29 

@ 

.31 

Gathered  best  . 

.  .28 

@ 

.29 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .23 

@ 

.26 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  - 

Fair  to  good  . 

Hothouse  broilers 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys  . 

Squabs,  graded,  lb.  . 

Dark  doz . 

Olllls  . . 


.  .80.33 @$0.35 

. .  .23  @ 

.30 

. .  .30  @ 

.45 

. .  .18@ 

.21 

. .  .27  @ 

.31 

. .  .20  @ 

22 

. .  .30  @ 

M2 

. .  .35  @ 

.50 

..  2.50  @ 

3.50 

..  2.00@ 

2.50 

LIVE 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb. 

. $0.26@$0.27 

Chickens 

. 20@ 

.35 

Roosters  . 

......  «.#««.«««  .1  * )  (  4 

.16 

Ducks 

09  @ 

•  •  *••••■«••»••«  'LL' 

.24 

Geese 

•  • »•«•••••**•••  *lh  ((.  ll 

.18 

Rabbits,  lb. 

.20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . . . -11.50@12.25 

Bulls  . . . 0.00  @  8.25 

<  lows  . O.00@  i  .2i> 

Valves,  best  . . 10.50@13.50 

Common  to  good  . 7.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  8.50@  9.50 

Lambs  . 10.00@10.25 

Hogs  . 10.00  @11. 00 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice  ..»••••••• 

4  'nils  . 

Lambs,  bead  . . 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . . 

Cows  . . 


$0.13@,$0.16 
.10@  .12 
.07  @  .09 

6.00@1 0.00 
21.00@22.00 
13.50@14.00 
15.50@18.00 


POTATOES 


L.  I.,  loO  lbs . «... 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs.  . . . 
Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.  . . 
1 , >0  lbs. 

Canada,  150  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  ........... 

I1  lorida,  bbl.  ......... 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu.  . . . 


$1.75  @$5.00 
5.40@  5.75 
5.25@  5.75 
4.25@  4.75 
5.00  @  5.50 
4,00@  4.50 
4.00@  8.50 
.75@  3.00 
2.75  @  3.00 


V  EG  ET  ABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Reets,  bu.  ........... 

<  'abbage,  new,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu.  ••••••••* 

Cauliflower,  bu. . 

Celery,  doz.  ..•••••••• 

Dandelions,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl. 
Kale,  bbl.  ....••••••• 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs.  . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . 


.$1.50@$G.50 
.  2.00 @  2.25 
.  2.00@  3.00 
.  1.50@  1.75 
.  1 .50@  2.50 
.  1.00@  3.75 
.  .75  @  1 .00 

.  2.00@  5.50 
.  5.50@  6.00 
.  .75 @  3.00 

.  2.00 @  3.25 
.  1.00@  5.00 
.  4.50@  8.50 
.  1.50@  2.50 
.  1.25@  1.50 
.  3.50@  4.00 
.  1.00@  3.50 
.  .50  @  1.25 

.  ,50@  .75 

.  1.50@  6.00 
.  2.00  @  2.50 


DKIKD  BEANS — ■] ohljln 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

Lima,  Calif . 

Imported  . 


g  Prices 
.  .$8.75  @10.00 
..  0.75@  7.00 
. .  7.50@  9.75 
. .  9.75@10.00 
. .  12.75@13.00 
.  .10.25  @11. 00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@14.00 


Albemarle  .  G.00@  9.50 

Baldwins  .  4.00@  7.50 

Greenings  .  7.00@  9.50 

York  Imp . 4.50@  7.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 10@  .25 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat  . 


$28.00@29.00 

26.00@27.00 

20.00@24.00 

20.00@25.00 

1G.()0@17.00 

14.00@15.00 


CRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  dark  Spring  • 
<  lorn,  No.  2  yellow  .  . . 
Oats,  No.  2  white  .... 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


.$1.22% 

•  1-21% 

•  .99% 
.55 

•  .68% 

.  .72% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt, 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . . . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  ... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Green  peas,  lb,  . 


$0.19 

,  ,  ,  , 

.16 

.40  @ 

.17 

.35  @ 

.45 

,45@ 

.50 

.35@ 

.10 

,45  @ 

.55 

.40@ 

.55 

.45  @ 

.55 

.35  @ 

.45 

,30@ 

.60 

.50 

20(a) 

.30 

,30@ 

.35 

Phil  a.  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Liberal  supplies  of  most  lines  of  produce  and 
a  tail*  demand  aeeount  of  the  holiday  trade 
were  the  principal  features  of  the  Philadelphia 
market  during  the  past  few  days.  There  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  receipts  and  va¬ 
riety  of  lresh  vegetables,  as  new  sources  of 
supply  began  movement  to  market.  The  first 
cantaloupes  of  season  were  on  the  market  from 
Mexico.  Demand  was  limited  and  the  market 
was  dull.  Apples  continued  to  move  rather 
slowly  at  steady  figures.  N.  Y.  State  Bald¬ 
wins.  2%-in.  and  tip  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5  a  barrel, 
while  Virginia  Ben  Davis  were  slow  at  $4.25 
to  $4.75.  Staymans  were  slightly  higher  for 
stork  free  from  scald,  and  best  Virginia  offer¬ 
ings  brought  $2.65  to  $2.75  with  a  few  at  $3 
a  bushel.  Romes  from  nearby-storage  sold  well 
at  $2.75,  .while  Yorks  were  mostly  $2 

to  $2.1.5  a  bushel.  Strawberries  were  in  liberal 
supply  and  the  demand  was  unable  to  absorb 
the  increased  receipts,  and  the  market  was 
weaker.  Louisiana  offerings  brought  15  to  18c 
with  a  few  up  to  20  to  21c  a  pint  and  poorer 
stock  down  to  10  to  lie.  The  first  receipts  of 
berries  were  on  the  market  from  North  Carolina 
and  best  stock  sold  at  17  to  20c  per  quart. 
Moderately  warm  weather  brought  the  first 
nearby  asparagus  on  the  maiket.  The  market 
was  rather  weak  and  prices  were  not  as  high  as 
expected.  Best  New 'Jersey  green  “grass”  in 
crates  of  one  dozen  bunches  sold  at  $4  to  $5 
lor  large,  $3  to  $4  for  medium  and  $2  to  $2.50 
lor  small.  California  is  now  cleaning  up  and 
the  stock  showed  a  wide  range  in  quality.  Best 
green  sold  at  $3.50  to  $4.25  a  crate  while 
smaller  stock  was  as  low  as  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Best  South  Carolina  asparagus  brought  $4.25 
to  $4.50,  and*  smaller  sizes  from  $2.25  to  $3.75. 
The  market  on  snap  beans  was  stronger  at  the 
close  and  best  Florida  fiat  green  beans  sold  at 
$5  to  $6  a  bushel  while  Texas  stringless  was 
mostly  $3  to  $3.50  a  hamper.  Beets  and  car¬ 
rots  were  slightly  weaker  as  offerings  from 
Texas  were  liberal.  The  cabbage  market  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline.  Most  of  the  old  stock  was 
supplied  from  imported  cabbage  from  Holland 
and  Denmark.  Danish  showed  rather  poor  con¬ 
dition  and  sold  at  $1  to  $2  a  100  lbs.,  while 
best  Holland  was  $2  to  $2.50.  New  cabbage 
was  in  liberal  supply  from  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Most  sales 
of  the  pointed  type  brought  $3.75  to  $2.25  a 
half-barrel  hamper.  Florida  celery  was  weak 
with  crates  holding  from  four  to  six  dozen 
bunches,  selling-  at  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Greens  of 
all  kinds  were  in  liberal  supply  and  weak.  Let¬ 
tuce  met  a  better  demand  and  the  market  for 
both  western  and  southern  stock  was  stronger. 
Arizona  crates  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads  of 
Iceberg  brought  $3.25  to  $.3.50,  while  South 
Carolina  five-peck  hamper  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
There  was  a  noted  improvement  in  the  quality 
ol  the  western  offerings.  Mushrooms  were  about 
steady.  New  onions  were  in  heavier  supply 
from  Texas,  and  the  market  was  weaker.  Stand¬ 
ard  crates  of  yellow  Bermudas  sold  at  $1.90  to 
$2.10,  while  white  boilers  brought  $2.25  to 
$.2.50.  The  old  white  potato  market  continued 
irregular,  while  the  new  stock  was  weaker. 
Maine  Green  Mountains  sold  at  $.3.15  to  $3.25 
a  100  lbs.  while  Pennsylvania  round  whites  were 
mostly  $3  to  $3.25.  Florida  double  head  barrels 
of  Spaulding  Rose  sold  at  $7.50  to  $8.25,  with 
most  sales  at  $8,  and  poorer  offerings  down 
to  $4. 

EGGS  AND  .POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  again  increased,  and  with 
the  holiday  demand  supplied,  the  market  was 
weaker.  A  total  of  <10,983  eases  were  received 
during  the  week,  compared  with  55,490  cases 
the  week  before,  and  53,359  cases  during  the 
corresponding _  week  of  1929.  Buyers  were  op¬ 
erating  cautiously,  hesitating  to  accumulate 
surplus  offerings  in  storage.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
were  lower,  selling  at  27%  to  28c.  Fresh  firsts 
were  mostly  20%  to  27c;  while  fresh  seconds 
were  steady  at  25  to  20e.  Storage  packed 
marks  were  easier.  Storage  packed  extra  firsts 
sold  at  27  to  27 %e,  while  storage  firsts  were 
mostly  26%  to  27<*.  Carefully  selected  and 
candled  eggs  for  fancy  retail  trade  sold  well 
at  33  to  35c.  Storage  holdings  at  this  time  are 
considerably  heavier  than  at  the  same  time  last 
season.  On  April  21.  1930  there  were  90,558 
cases  in  storage  at  Philadelphia,  compared  with 
68.003  cases  last  year. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  quiet,  as  the 
Hebrew  holiday  trade  was  supplied.  Only 
fancy,  small-sized  birds  met  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
mand,  and  heavier  birds  went  unwanted.  Most 
sales  of  fowls  were  made  at  30  to  31c  for  fancy 
colored,  while  mixed  colors  were  25  to  26c. 
Chickens  were  quiet  and  sold  slowly  at  steady 
figures.  Roasting  chickens  were  mostly  32  to 
33c  While  Winter  chickens  were  quoted  at  35 
to  37c  for  fancy  and  34  to  35c  for  ordinary, 
old  roosters  were  slow  at  16  to  18c  for  best 
offerings.  Broilers  met  a  fair  demand  at  40  lo 
42c  for  best  Plymouth  Itocks.  Fancy  Pekin 
ducks  were  around  26c,  while  Muscovy  were  25 
to  27c. 

The  offerings  of  fresh-killed  poultrv  were  light 
and  the  demand  absorbed  the  limited  supplies 
at  steady  figures.  Fancy  dressed  fowls  were 
firm  selling  at  32  to  33c.  Chickens  were  in 
light  supply,  and  most  offerings  were  staggy 
with  values  hard  to  determine.  Old  roosters 
sold  slowly  at  lower  prices,  and  buyers  were 
operating  cautiously  with  most  sales  at  24 
to  25c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  continued  firm,  as  receipts  of 
the  best  quality  continued  light.  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  sold  well  ut  $23  to  $23.50  a  ton,  while 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  was  moderately 
active  during  the  past  week.  Lower  prices 
were  noted  on  cabbage,  onions  and  spinach.  Aji- 
ples  and  potatoes  were  firm. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary,  $1  to  $2.  Bald¬ 
wins  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50.  Large  extra 
fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.  Ben  Davis,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Wash.,  extra  fancy  Staymans,  $2.25  to  $2.60 
box.  Me.  and  N.  II.  Baldwins]  $4  to  $6,  few 
higher  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  ordinary,  $1.50  to 
$2.  best  $2.25  to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Tex., 
erts..  bchd.,  $2.75  lo  $3.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Fla.,  1%-bU.  hamper,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  S. 
C.,  1%-bu.  hamper,  ordinary,  $1.25  to  $2.2.5. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off.  $1.25  to  $1.60.  few  $1.75  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  small  arts.,  bchd.,  $2  to  $3.50. 
Texas,  erts.,  $2  to  $2.75. 

Celery.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Fla.,  3  to  S  doz..  $3  to  $3.50  ert. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  pioderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h . h. .  best,  $4  to  $6.50;  poorer  lower  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettm-e. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  18  heads,  best,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Ariz.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $1.75  to  $3  ert. 

Mushrooms.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  N.  Y„  $1  to  $1.35  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native.  $1  to  $1.25  std.  Ini.  box. 
100-lb.  bags  No.  1  Mass,  yellow,  ordinary,  $1  to 
$2.  Mich..  50  llis.  best,  mostly  $1.25.  N.  Y., 
ordinary,  $1.50  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.75  to  $3; 
poorer  lower;  P.  E.  I..  90-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly 
$3  to  $3.05;  poorer  lower. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  best,  $1.75  lo  $2.75, 
few  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  fancy,  12  to  15c  lb.  Calif.,  40-lb. 
boxes,  fair  quality,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Texas,  75c  to  $1.  Va..  75  to  90c  bn.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Native  green  Hubbard,  bulk,  $100  to 
$110  ton;  $4  to  $5  bbl. 

Tomatoes.— Supplies  light,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  li.h.,  few  sales,  35  to  40c  lh. 
Fla.,  6-bskt.  ert.,  ord.,  $1  to  $2.  Mex.  lugs, 
oi'd..  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  P.  E.  I.,  50-lb.  bags,  Rutabaga,  mostly 
$1.75. 

Hay. — Supplies  plentiful,  market  firm  on  best 
grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23.50  to  $24.  East¬ 
ern.  $15.50  to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $21.50 
to  $22  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
39 %e;  firsts.  30  to  39c;  seconds.  33  to  35c  lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  33c;  white  extras,  31  to  32c; 
fresh  eastern,  31c-  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held.  24  to  26c;  N.  Y.  fresh,  19%  to 

20%c:  western  fresh.  20  to  21c. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Yr.  and  Mich.  pea.  $7.75  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9:  Yellow 
Eyes.  $7.25  to  $7.75;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to 

$11  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  quiet.  No  price  changes  noted. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to 
31c;  clothing,  23  to  24e;  %  blood,  combing,  31 
to  32c:  clothing.  27  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing, 
32  to  33c;  clothing,  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  32  to  33c;  clothing.  29  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis.—  Ohio  line,  combing.  75  to  78c: 
clothing,  65  to  68c;  %  blood,  combing.  69  lo 

72c;  clothing,  63  to  67c:  %  blood,  combing,  62 
to  65c:  clothing,  55  lo  58c:  %  blood,  combing, 
55  to  58c:  clothing.  50  to  53c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  78c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing.  72  to  75c;  clothing,  65  to  08c;  % 

blood,  combing,  62  to  67c;  clothing.  57  to  60c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  57  to  62c;  clothing,  52  to  55c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  largely  50c 
lower,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.50 
to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  about  normal; 
vealers  liberal;  market  barely  steady  on  cows, 
fully  steady  on  bulls;  vealers  weak  to  50c  lower: 
few  prime  vealers  up  to  $12;  demand  slow  for 
cows  and  bulls;  poor  for  vealers. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls.— Low  cutter  to  medium.  $6.50  lo  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $11;  cull 
and  common*  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  of  lambs  moderate:  market 
weak  to  50c  lower;  not  enough  sheep  offered  to 
test  market. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  S4  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  ail  weights,  $7 
to  $9. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak 
with  some  sales  $5  to  81b  lower:  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head.  $185  to  $205:  good.  $145 
to  $185;  medium,  $80  to  $110;  common,  $50 
to  $80. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Egg  prices  have  been  a  little  stronger  of  late, 
while  live  poultry  shows  a  decline.  Potatoes 

are  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c:  tubs.  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  36c.  -Cheese, 

steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  23c;  longhorn.  23  to 
24c;  brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
33c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  33c:  grade  A. 

30  to  32c;  grade  B,  29c;  grade  C,  27e:  nearby 

at  mark,  26  to  30c;  western  at  mark,  26  to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  28  to 
32c;  chickens,  31  to  35c:  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys.  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  unsettled:  fowls.  24  to  27c;  broilers, 
34  to  39c;  old  roosters,  17  to  20c;  geese,  18c; 
ducks,  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
Rome  Beauty,  Winesap.  $3  to  $3.25;  McIntosh, 
$4  to  $4.50.  '  Potatoes,  steady:  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.70:  150-lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  Fla., 
bbl.,  $5  to  $8;  sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper,  $1.90. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beaus,  weak:  pea,  ewt., 
$7;  medium,  $7.25;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10.50. 
Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Spanish,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2;  homegrown,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes.  S.  A..  20-lb.  box. 
$3.50  to  $4;  honeydews.  Chile,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4:  oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $4.50  to  $9;  Fla..  $3.50 
to  $8.50:  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.25; 
strawberries,  Ala.,  24-pt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Vegetables.— Asparagus,  Ga.,  doz.  bchs.,  $2.50 
to  S3:  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  bu.,  $5  to  $6;  green, 
$3.50  to  $4;  Limas,  $6;  beets,  ini..  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cabbage,  S.  C.,  hamper,  $3;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2:  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2:  celerv,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.15;  cucumbers,  2- 
doz.  bskt.-.  $2.50  to  $3.25:  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  horseradish,  lib)..  $8.50;  kale, 
Md.,  bu.,  $1:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt..  $1:  mush¬ 
rooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.35:  parsnips,  bu., 
SI. 50  to  $3;  peas,  Cal.,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bclis..  20  to  25c:  rhubarb,  40-lb.  box,  $2,50  to 
$2.75;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
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bskt.,  $1.7-5;  turnips,  100-lb.  sack,  $2.25  to 
$2.50. 

Sweets.- -Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dal'k,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  new 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $19 
to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$13  to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $30;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $29.50:  Red -dog,  $33;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $39.25;  oilmeal,  32 
per  cent,  $48;  hominy.  $34.80;  gluten  feed. 
$35.05;  oatfeed,  $1-1.30:  Timothy  seed,  bn.. 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13 
to  $14;  clover,  $13  to  $15.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1.300,  good  . $1.2.25@12.50 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12. 00 ('Ll 2.50 

800  iq),  medium  . 10.00@12.25 

Common  .  8.50@10.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 1O.5O@11.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.25@10  50 

Cows,  good  .  7.50@  8.75 

Common  and  medium  .  0.50@  7.50 

Low  cutters  and  Cutters  .  4.00@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good,  beef .  8.50@  9.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  8.50 

Calves,  500  down.  med.  to  choice..  9.00@11.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00@  9.00 

Vealers.  milk  fed.  good  to  choice.  .  11 .00(8)1 2.00 

Medium  .  9.50@11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  9.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  oh.  .$9.75@10.65 
Med.  wts.',  200  to  250,  med.  to  eh.  .10.25@11.00 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  eh _ 10.85@11.bb 

Lt.  its.  130  to  16b,  med.  to  eh _ 10.25@11.00 

SI.  pigs,  9b  to  13b,  med.  to  ch .  9.50<@10.5d 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  it.-  wts.  exc .  8.25@  9.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. . .  .$8.75@$9.25 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice .  8.50@  9.25 

92  down,  medium  .  8.00@  8.75 

92  to  100,  medium  to  choice .  7.50@  9.00 

AH  wts..  common  .  7.00@  8. (Ml 

Spring  lambs,  good  to  choice . 13.00@iri.00 

Ylg.  weth.,  110  down.  med.  to  ch..  5.75@  7.00 
Ewes,  120  down,  medium  to  choice..  4.00@  5.50 
120  to  15b.  medium  to  choice....  3.50@  5.25 
All  wts..  cull  and  common  .  2.00@  4.0b 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  hlds..  N.  Y..  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  best.  $5  to  $5.50:  poorer  scalded,  low 
as  $3.50;  bu.  bskt..  N.  V..  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in 
Baldwins,  $2  to  $2:25:  2%-in..  $1.60  to  $1.75: 
unclassified,  2%-in.  Baldwins.  $1.65  to  $1.85: 
2%-in..  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Idaho,  Combination  Wine- 
saps,  214-in.,  $2.25  to  $2.40:  cabbage,  S.  C.,  1%- 
bu.  hampers,  $2  to  $2.25:  poorer,  75c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Ohio  boxes,  fancy,  $3:  extra  fancy,  $3.25 
to  $3.50:  kale,  Va..  bn.  bskt..  75  to  90c;  let¬ 
tuce.  Ohio  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt..  $1  to  $1.15:  poor¬ 
er  low  as  50c;  mushroom,  3-lb.  bskt.,  Pa.,  $1 
to  $1.15;  poorer  low  as  75c;  potatoes,  old  slo'  k. 
U.  S.  No.  1.  Maine  Gr  .Mts..  120-lb.  sacks,  $3  65 
to  $3.75:  U.  S.  No.  2,  Me.  Gr.  Mts..  150-lb. 
sacks,  $1.90  to  $2:  120-lb.  sacks,  $1.70  to  $1.75: 
new  stock,  Fla.,  bids.,  Spaulding  Rose.  No.  1, 
$9;  No.  2.  $3.75  to  $4:  bu.  erts.,  Bliss  Triumphs, 
No.  1,  $2  to  $2.15;  No.  2,  $1  to  $1.25:  Texas, 
100-lb.  sacks.  Bliss  Triumphs.  No.  1,  $4.50  to 
$4.75;  No.  2,  $3  to  $3.50;  spinach,  bu.  bskt., 
Y7a.,  90c  to  $1;  sweet  potatoes.  No.  1.  S.  C., 
btl.  bskt.,  Porto  Ricans,  $1.50  to  $1.60:  tur¬ 
nips.  Ga.,  lettuce  erts.,  fair  condition,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  25 
to  25%e;  extra  firsts,  new  cases.  26  to  26%e: 
nearby  hennery  whites,  27  to  27%e;  browns,  ”27 
to  k7%c;  ducks,  35,  to  40%c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  28c;  medium,  28c; 
Leghorns,  24  to  25c;  broilers,  40  to  45c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  35c;  ohl  roosters,  16c;  ducks.  22  to  28e; 
geese,  16c;  turkeys,  20  to  30c  lb.:  common 
pigeons.  40  to  50c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed 
hens,  40c;  hog-dressed.  36c  lb. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

The  demand  for  rabbit  meat  is  increasing. 
One  market  in  Youngstown  is  selling  50  weekly, 
and  expecting  to  sell  as  many  as  300  a  week  in 
O  '  near  future.  The  present  price  of  young 
rabbit  meat  is  50c  per  lb.  A  Mahoning  County 
resident  has  been  in  the  rabbit  raising  business 
for  two  years  and  raises  2.000  rabbits  a  year. 
He  sells  about  4<i  young  rabbits  a  week,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  2  to  4  ibs.  each.  The  pelts  are  sold 
for  tanning. 

Spring  farm  work  in  Northeastern  Ohio  is  far¬ 
ther  advanced  than  it  has  been  at  this  time  of 
year  for  several  seasons.  Most  of  the  oats  are 
in  and  corn  plowing  is  well  started.  The  farm¬ 
er  is  now  busy.  Business  is  picking  up.  An 
early  and  promising  Spring  has  started. 

Y  onngstown  Produce.- — Butter,  creamery  firsts, 
41c;  creamery  extras.  44c.  Cheese.  N.  Y.  State 
new,  23c:  N.  Y.  Stale  old.  34c.  Oteo,  vegetalbe 
fat,  18%c:  animal  fat,  22%c.  Flour,  Winter 
wheat.  $6.15:  Spring  wheat,  $8.30.  Eggs,  near¬ 
by  whites,  29c:  extras,  29c:  current  receipts, 
28c  Poultry,  live,  heavy  hens.  27  to  28c;  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  24  to  25c;  stags  and  roosters.  16  to 
18e;  Leghorn  springers,  2d  to  22c:  heavy  Spring. 
27  to  29c ;  roosters,  25  to  27c.  Dressed,  heavy 
hens,  35  to  36c;  heavy  Spring,  35  to  36c;  heavy 
broilers,  35  to  4(n  :  Leghorn  hens,  33  to  34c; 
Leghorn  broilers,  48c;  heavy  broilers,  55c. 

Cleveland  Prices.— Butter.  extras,  37%c; 
standards,  37%c.  Eggs,  extras,  26%c;  firsts, 
25%  to  26c.  Poultry,  fowls,  30c:  medium,  28c; 
Leghorns,  22  to  25c;  heavy  broilers,  35  to  42c; 
Leghorn  broilers,  32  to  35c;  ducks,  25  to  2Se; 
old  cocks,  18c;  geese,  15  to  20c;  stags,  22c. 
Potatoes,  Ohio  and  New  York,  $3.80  to  $4  per 
150-lb.  sack:  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $4.75  to 
$5  per  150-lb.  sack:  Idaho  Russets,  $4.25  to 
$4.65  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Cleveland  Livestock.- — Hogs,  3.600:  holdover 
4S;  steady  to  10c  higher;  choice  160  to  210  lbs., 
$10.75  :  220. to  240  lbs.,  $10.60  down;  250  to  300 
lbs.,  $10.25  to  $10.40:  pigs,  $10.25;  rough  sows, 
$8.50;  stags,  $6.50.  ('at tie.  850,  mostly  steady; 
steers  slow,  common  to  choice  c-ows,  $7  to  $9.10: 
cutter  grades,  $5  to  $0.50;  common  to  medium 
steers  and  heifers  predominating  in  run,  scat¬ 
tering,  $9.50  to  $11.40;  calves.  1,200,  draggy. 
mostly  50c  lower;  better  grades,  $12  to  $12.50; 
few.  $13;  medium.  $10.50:  culls  downward  to  $5. 
Sheep,  3,100;  lambs  steady  to  easier;  bulk,  $8 
to  $9;  few  quoted  $9.25;  medium,  $7.50  down. 

F.  S.  II. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Carrots,  bu.,  $1.50; 
bskt.,  $1;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  leeks, 
h.h.,  doz..  25c;  lettuce,  h.h.,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
50c;  crate,  $1.25:  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  40  to 
50c;  100-lb.  bag.  $2.75  to  $3:  bu.,  $1.25;  pars¬ 
nips,  bskt.,  75  to  9(ic:  bn.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu..  $1.60  In  $1.65:  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  60 
to  75c. 

Apples. — Baldwin.  Im.,  $1.50  lo  $2.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  Northern  Spy,  bu..  $2 
to  $3.25:  Russets,  bn.,  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry.- — Chickens,  lb..  26  to  28c:  fowls, 
heavy,  lb..  32  to  35c;  light  lb..  30c;  roosters, 
lb..  25  to  28c:  ducks,  lb..  25  lo  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  30 
to  32c:  grade  A.  29c;  grade  B,  28c;  small  lots, 
doz..  30  to  32c:  butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  40 
to  45c:  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  5()c;  maple  svrup, 
gal.,  $2.25* 
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IT’S  WISE  TO  CHOOSE  A  SIX 

...  and  the  Chevrolet  Six 
is  priced  as  low  as 

*495 


In  farming  communities  everywhere,  motor  car  buyers  are 
joining  in  the  great  swing  to  the  Chevrolet  Six.  For,  as  more 
and  more  farm  owners  are  learning  every  day,  a  Six  is  better 
suited  to  the  severe  requirements  of  modern  rural  service. 

The  power  is  smoother  in  a  Chevrolet  Six.  It  is  more  flexible. 
And  it  is  more  positive!  Hills  and  bad  roads  are  traveled  more 
easily  and  surely.  High  speeds  are  maintained  without  strain. 
And  six-cylinder  smoothness  saves  the  whole  car  from  destruc¬ 
tive  vibration  —  and  prolongs  its  life. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  outstanding  advantages  ol  six-cylinder 
performance — the  Chevrolet  Six  is  priced  as  low  as  $495  at  the 
Flint  factory.  And  it  is  j  ust  as  economical  to  operate  and  main¬ 
tain  as  any  car  you  can  buy.  It  costs  no  more  for  gas.  It  costs 
no  more  for  oil.  It  costs  no  more  for  tires.  It  costs  no  more  for 
service. 

In  fact,  Chevrolet’s  flat-rate  service  charges  on  many  operations 
are  actually  the  lowest  in  the  industry. 

In  addition,  Chevrolet  gives  you  scores  of  other  extra -value 
features  that  make  it  better  suited  to  usage  on  the  farm. 


The  Coach  $565 


Chevrolet  gives  you  the  style,  comfort  and  safety  of  beautiful 
Fisher  bodies — built  of  selected  hardwood  and  steel,  the 
strongest  construction  known  to  the  industry. 

Chevrolet  gives  you  the  travel-comfort  and  road-balance  of 
four  long  semi-elliptic  springs,  set  in  the  direction  of  car  travel, 
and  controlled  by  four  Lovejoy  hydraulic  shock  absorbers. 

Chevrolet  gives  you  the  safety  and  driving  confidence  assured 
by  internal-expanding  4-wheel  brakes,  completely  enclosed 
against  mud  and  water. 

And  Chevrolet  gives  you  many  dependability -features  that 
are  especially  valuable  in  rural  service  .  .  .  including  a  big 
rugged  rear  axle — a  sturdy,  reliable  transmission — and  a  heavy 
channel  steel  frame  with  five  extra -strong  cross -members. 

Near  at  hand  is  a  Chevrolet  dealer.  Drive  over  and  see  him 
today.  The  Chevrolet  Six  may  be  purchased  for  a  small  down 
payment — with  exceptionally  easy  terms. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


CHEVROLET  SIX 


The  Sport  Roadster . $55o 

The  Coach . $565 

The  Coupe . $565 

The  Sport  Coupe . $655 

The  Club  Sedan . $625 

The  Sedan . $675 

The  Special  Sedan . $725 


(6  wire  wheels  standard) 


Roadster  or  Phaeton 

495 

Special  Equipment  Extra 


The  Sedan  Delivery . $595 

Light  Delivery  Chassis . $365 

1  Ton  Chassis . $520 

1)4  Ton  Chassis  with  Cab ....  $625 

Roadster  Delivery . $440 

(Pick-up  box  extra) 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Flint 
Michigan 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

^Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Some  lime  ago  I  cut  out  several  papers  including 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  1  want  it  back  again,  and  enclose 
my  check  for  one  dollar.  G.  p.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

ELL,  that  is  a  friendly  way  to  pull  our  latch¬ 
string  and  walk  in.  And  here  is  a  pleasant 
note  from  Tennessee : 

Of  all  different  farm  papers  I  have  had  none  can 
compare  with  yours.  What  I  like  best  is  that  you  do 
not  make  a  big  halloo  about  those  who  make  farming 
a  hobby  or  talking  proposition,  but  you  represent  the 
real  dirt  farmers,  and  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for 
them. 

We  like  this  idea  of  working  with  real  farmers. 

❖ 

WE  ARE  glad  to  print  Mr.  Griffin’s  hints  on 
bees  for  the  amateur  this  week.  He  is  not  an 
amateur  bee  man.  He  knows  bees  and  their  ways 
as  only  a  professional  can,  but  he  also  knows  people, 
and  has  made  a  clear  and  useful  translation  of  bee 
psychology"  that  we  amateurs  can  grasp.  There  is  a 
common  idea  that  bees  sting  from  “pure  cussedness.” 
Mr.  Griffin  shows  that  this  is  erroneous,  and  done 
only  in  what  they  consider  self-defense.  Another 
important  point  is  to  make  sure  of  reasonable  bee 
pasture  in  the  vicinity  before  establishing  any  hives. 
In  most  parts  of  our  mixed  farming  country,  nectar 
is  available,  but  occasionally  not.  Bees  must  get 
their  living  from  the  neighborhood  flowers  to*  be 
profitable. 

* 

ELL-BRED  cattle  M  ill  make  130  to  over  200 
lbs.  of  beef  per  head  on  good  pasture  in  the 
East  during  an  average  grazing  season.  Several 
eastern  land-owners  have  recently  expressed  this 
view  as  being  based  on  their  own  experience.  It 
takes  some  time  and  the  outlay  of  some  money  for 
soil  treatment  to  establish  a  thick,  vigorous  turf, 
composed  of  standard  pasture  grasses  and  White 
clover.  Once  established,  however,  and  taken  care 
of  by  controlled  grazing,  good  pastures  in  the  East 
will  produce  beef,  milk,  wool  and  animal  growth  at 
a  relatively  small  expense.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
beef,  which  was  exported  on  the  hoof  to  England, 
used  to  be  made  on  grass  in  Virginia.  Most  of  the 
big  steers  marketed  in  Baltimore,  are  developed  on 
grass  in  the  Virginias.  Great  droves  of  beef  cattle, 
owned  by  southwestern  graziers,  are  pastured  every 
year  in  Eastern  Kansas,  where  they  make  substan¬ 
tial  gains  in  weight  at  small  expense.  Climatic  and 
soil  conditions  in  large  areas  of  the  East  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  pasture  herbage  for  over  five 
months  of  the  year.  Pastures  that  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  well  managed  in  this  part  of  the  country 
will  afford  more  and  better  grazing  for  more  days 
in  the  year  than  those  in  any  other  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  possibilities  of  developing  our 
eastern  pasture  resources,  and  making  or  saving 
money  by  marketing  grass  in  the  form  of  meat,  milk 
and  wool,  have  received  special  attention  in  recent 
years.  Many  land-owners  in  the  East  are  engaging 
in  this  constructive  work.  It  is  a  step  toward  im¬ 
proving  and  cashing  a  crop — the  grass  crop— to 
which  most  of  the  East  is  singularly  well  adapted. 

* 

What  can  be  (lone  with  my  mossy  and  weedy  lawn 
without  plowing  and  making  over? 

EVERAL  ask  the  above  question.  Probably 
ground  limestone,  50  lbs.  to  1,000  square  feet, 
and  bonemeal,  30  lbs.  for  the  same  area.  Mill  help. 
.Seed  should  also  be  freely  used.  The  rains  will  beat 
it  down  so  that  some  will  grow.  Where  there  is 
much  moss,  this  can  be  raked  off.  This  plan  of 
liming,  fertilizing  and  reseeding  Mill  improve  a 
poor  lawn  if  persistent  seeding  through  the  season 
is  continued.  As  grass  comes  in  it  will  crowd  out 
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some  of  the  weeds.  Those  with  much  root  Mill  have 
to  be  cut  out  with  a  spud.  We  should  really  prefer 
to  make  over  a  lawn  of  this  sort,  but  knoMT  what  a 
nuisance  it  is,  and  can  understand  why  some  plan 
of  patching  up  is  desired  if  possible.  It  is  worth 
trying,  and  sometimes  the  result  is  surprisingly 
good. 

❖ 

EDIUM  to  good  steers  were  quoted  at  $11.50  to 
$14  a  cwt.  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City  on 
April  21.  Prices  have  stiffened  a  little  in  the  last 
two  umeks.  Receipts  at  these  markets  for  several 
months  have  included  practically  no  strictly  choice 
fat  cattle.  Some  killers  would  have  paid  15  to  17 
cents  a  pound  for  a  few  carloads  of  this  class  every 
Mreek  since  the  middle  of  January.  Steers  that  have 
been  fattening  for  about  five  months  in  eastern  and 
corn  belt  feed  lots  Mill  soon  begin-  to  move  market- 
ward.  Prices  are  likely  to  be  depressed  when  the 
weekly  runs  are  at  their  Summer  peak.  “Orderly 
marketing,”  however,  is  now  practiced  by  producers 
of  the  best  grades  of  beef  cattle,  and  this  will  tend 
to  stabilize  the  market.  Prices  that  will  insure  a 
profit  to  beef  producers  in  general  always  vary 
widely.  The  best  grades  cost  the  most  to*  produce. 
But  for  hogs  fattened  M’ith  them,  these  grades  would 
often  show  a  loss ;  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  hogs, 
they  lose  money.  Some  feeders,  whose  steers  are 
about  ready  to  sell,  will  have  to  get  mm?11  over  17 
cents  a  pound  to  cover  their  production  costs ;  M-liile 
others  can  make  money  at  net  returns  below  that 
price.  A  New  Jersey  feeder,  for  example,  says  that 
his  25  1,000  to  1,100-lb,  steers  M’ould  show  “a  fair 
profit  at  considerably  less  than  17  cents  a  pound.” 
A  point  always  worth  emphasizing  is  that  cattle 
feeding,  as  an  occasional  experiment,  seldom  turns 
cut  well.  As  an  established  part  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness,  carried  on  year  after  year  by  men  who  gain 
and  use  experience,  it  has  a  place  in  eastern  agri¬ 
culture. 

* 

IT  IS  becoming  a  rather  common  practice  in  many 
sections  of  New  York  State  to  rotate  cash  crops 
with  Sweet  clover.  During  the  past  year  or  two 
several  farms  in  Western  New  York  have  started 
growing  Sweet  clover  in  rotation  with  potatoes.  A 
full  crop  of  Sweet  clover  plowed  under  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  worth  as  much  as  25  or  30  tons  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Where  farmers  have  plenty  of  manure  avail¬ 
able  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  grow  SM’eet  clover 
for  the  purpose  of  plowing  it  down.  But  where  the 
manure  supply  is  limited  farmers  might  consider 
SMTeet  clover.  Sweet  clover  can  be  seeded  in  the 
last  cultivation  of  such  crops  as  silage  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage  and  tobacco,  and  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  to  he  plowed  under  the  following  year. 
The  most  essential  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
growing  Sweet  clover  are  to  make  sure  that  the 
soil  is  not  acid,  that  it  is  well  enough  drained  to 
prevent  heaving  and  that  the  seed  is  inoculated. 

* 

E  READ  M’ith  distressing  frequency  newspa¬ 
per  paragraphs  describing  the  burning  of 
dairy  barns  M’ith  a  loss  of  part  or  all  of  the  cattle 
in  the  flames.  Many  of  these  losses  of  cattle  could 
have  been  avoided  had  a  little  more  thought  been 
given  to  the  arrangement  and  location  of  the  stables 
when  building  or  rebuilding  the  barn  and  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  need  at  some  future  time  of  quickly  getting  the 
cattle  from  the  building.  Often  there  is  but  one 
small  stable  door  through  M’hich  the  cattle  must  all 
crowd  at  a  time  w’hen  they  are  in  a  panic  from 
threatening  flames  and  smoke.  When  there  is  a 
board  partition  between  stable  and  the  main  floor 
of  the  barn,  this  might  he  fitted  with  tightly  closing 
doors  and,  M’ith  the  doors,  covered  M’ith  cheap  sheet 
metal  that  M-oukl  retard  the  entrance  of  flames  for 
llie  few  precious  minutes  that  are  often  all  that  are 
needed  to  get  the  occupants  of  the  stanchions  to 
safety.  In  barns  that  are  building,  a  fire  M’all  of 
brick,  concrete  or  stone  betM’een  stable  and  the  main 
structure  would  furnish  cheap  insurance  against  loss 
of  far  greater  value  than  its  cost.  More  than  one 
exit  from  the  stable  should  be  provided  and  en¬ 
trance  should  always  be  possible  from  the  outside 
M’ithout  going  through  any  part  of  the  barn  liable  to 
be  filled  with  smoke  and  flames.  Merely  being  able 
to  get  to  the  cattle  may  save  them  when  they  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Those  M’ho  have  stood  helplessly 
by  and  witnessed  the  burning  of  a  farm  barn  M’ith 
cattle  in  the  stables  M’ill  hardly  need  their  atten¬ 
tion  called  to,  the  need  for  greater  thought  than  is 
usually  given  to  this  matter  M’hen  a  barn  is  being 
built  or  remodeled.  The  exceedingly  inflammable 
nature  of  a  barn’s  contents  and  the  likelihood  of 
there  being  but  little  help  at  hand  in  time  of  fire 
make  every  possible  precaution  for  the  protection  of 
its  living  occupants  a  matter  ol  necessity. 
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READER  tells  us  that  two  years  ago  an  uncle 
said  he  M’anted  him  to  have  a  certain  piece 
of  property  M’hen  he  M’as  gone,  but  no  Mill  covering 
this  M’as  made.  Such  verbal  statements  have  no 
M’eight  in  law.  We  M’ish  to  emphasize  this,  because 
many  people  have  the  idea  that  such  a  promise  made 
during  one’s  lifetime  is  binding  after  death.  “I  M’ant 
you  to  have  this  after  I  am  through  Mith  it,”  is  of 
no  account  in  the  settlement  of  an  estate  unless 
written  out  as  a  lawful  will.  Who  should  make  a 
will?  Everyone  M’ho  has  any  property  to  leave.  A 
properly  made  M’ill  puts  what  the  former  owner  left 
just  where  he  wants  it  to  go. 

❖ 

WHIQH  side  of  the  road  should  a  pedestrian 
walk  M’ith  regard  to  auto  traffic?  Some  argue 
that  the  footman  should  keep  to  the  left,  M’here  he 
can  see*  the  autos-  coming  toward  him.  We  asked 
the  New  York  State  Division  of  Highways  about  the 
laMT  in  this  matter  and  have  the  following  authori¬ 
tative*  statement : 

Section  90  of  the  New  York  State  Vehicle,  and  Traf¬ 
fic  Law  provides*  that  pedestrians  walking  upon  the 
traveled  part  of  a  street  and  not  the  sidewalk  shall, 
M’hen  meeting  or  passing  a  vehicle  be  subject  to  and 
comply  M'ith  the  rules  governing  vehicles  M’ith  respect  to 
meeting,  turning  out  and  passing,  except  as'  to  giving 
signals. 

It  is  said  further  in  Section  07  of  said  vehicle  and 
traffic  law  that  every  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
or  a  motorcycle,  upon  approaching  a  pedestrian  who  is 
upon  the  traveled  part  of  any  highway  and  not  upon  a 
sidewalk,  shall  slow  down  and  give  a  timely  signal 
with  his  bell,  horn  or  other  device  for  signaling. 

This  is  entirely  clear  as*  to  the  law,  but  personally 
M'e  shall  continue  to  get  off  the  gpad  entirely  M’hen 
autos  are  passing.  The  statistics,  about  pedestrians 
killed  because  they  stood  up  for  their  right  to  the 
highway  are  not  reassuring. 

* 

F  A  Iom’  M’et  place  in  field  or  pasture  is.  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  draining  seems  impossible,  M’hat 
chance  is  there  to  eliminate  it  by  filling  in?  There 
are  plenty  of  swamp  and  riparian  localities  M’here 
valuable  real  estate  has  been  made  by  filling  in  with 
ashes  and  junk.  The  shore  line  of  Manhattan  Island 
in  many  places  has. been  extended  in  this  way,  while 
ponds  and  streams  within  the  city  have  thus  been 
built  up  and  built  over  to  become  valuable  real  es¬ 
tate.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  build  up  farm  real 
estate  in  this  M’ay,  M’ithout  excessive  expense?  Natur¬ 
ally  any  foundation  “roughage”  must  be.  sufficiently 
covered  to  avoid  trouble  in  tillage.  Perhaps  some 
mechanical  genius  will  work  out  a  plan  for  foun¬ 
dation  filling  of  swamps  M’ith  junked  automobiles. 

He  made  himself  miserable  about  it. 

HIS  M’as  the  remark  of  a  friend  referring  to  one 
M’ho  had  dwelt  on  one  of  life's  annoyances  until 
be  became  warped  and  embittered.  Most  of  us  have 
done  something  of  this  sort  at  one  time  or  another 
until  Me  learned  better.  The  pesterations  that  may 
come  to  us  in  the  day’s  work,  when  things  do  not  go 
right,  and  the  “way  people  act”  sometimes,  tend  to 
stir  our  egos  to  revolt,  with  disconcerting  results 
that  develop  into  habits  of  self-pity.  These  lines  from 
“In  Memoriam”  contain  a  suggested  remedy  for 
such  situations : 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

This  is  even  better  truth  than  poetry.  Putting  un¬ 
due  self-pity  under  foot  is  a  worth-while  job. 


Brevities 

“My  times  are  in  Thy  hand.” 

All  about  battery  brooding  of  poultry — page  626. 

We  imported,  in  February.  439.553  gallons  of  olives, 
and  6,466,073  Ib.s.  of  olive  oil. 

What  a  rich  flavor  and  mellowness  some  of  those 
cellar-stored  apples  get  this  time  of  year! 

During  the  week  ending  April  12.  soft  coal  produc¬ 
tion  totaled  8,175,000  tons;  anthracite,  1.060,000. 

Who  has  had  experience  in  selling  flowers  at  beaches 
and  Summer  resorts?  What  sorts  of  floivers  sell  best? 

Try  a  little  kohl  rabi  this  year.  Sow  seed  any  time 
now;  transplant  and  cultivate  well.  It  grows  easily 
and  is  good  for  variety. 

Chemists  are  reported  to  be  making  a  variety  of 
synthetic  foods  from  sawdust.  M’e  have  a  feeling  that 
we  must  be  meeting  some  of  them  at  our  city  lunch 
counters. 

The  first  M’eek  in  May  is  officially  “clean-up”  week 
in  many  suburban  communities.  The  best  way  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  “clean-up  week”  is  to  clean  up  as  you 
go  along. 

*  The  Colorado  State  Hail  Insurance  Department 
states  that  applications  for  insurance  on  this  year’s 
crops  are  being  accepted  by  deputy  assessors  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  regular  farm  assessments.  Farmers  will  be 
permitted  to  make  application  for  insurance  until 
June  1. 

Recently  a  number  of  persons  in  a  charitable  in¬ 
stitution  in  this  city  suffered  from  food  poisoning.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  the  cause  to  be  pie  made  in  a  filthy, 
unsanitary  bakery,  where  sour  dough  and  decaying 
eggs  fouled  the  utensils.  All  city  bakeries  are  supposed 
to  he  mpII  inspected,  but  apparently  this  one  “got  by.” 
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The  Rural  School  Again 

HE  New  York  School  Law,  Article  16,  Chapter 
467,  says :  “A  majority  of  the  voters  in  any 
school  district  present  at  any  annual  or  special 
district  meeting  duly  convened,  may  authorize 
such  acts  and  vote  such  taxes  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient  for  support  of  the  school,  or  for  such 
other  purposes  relating  to  the  support  and  welfare 
of  the  school  as  they  may  by  resolution  approve.” 

Under  this  law,  school  districts  of  the  State  have 
been  voting  money  annually  to  the  Associated  School 
Boards  and  Trustees.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rural  Education  urged  school  members  of  the  board 
to  go  to  Albany  in  opposition  to  the  Thayer-Ged- 
ney  bills  in  1928  with  the  assurance  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  trip  would  be  a  legal  charge  against 
the  district. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  has  been 
organized  by  patrons  of  rural  schools  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  safeguarding  the  rural  schools  when  the 
patrons  desire  to  preserve  them  and  to  improve  the 
one-room  schoolhouse  and  its  educational  service. 
In  principle,  it  corresponds  with  the  Associated 
School  Boards  and  Trustees  of  which  country  dis¬ 
tricts  may  be  members,  but  which  is  composed  al¬ 
most  exclusively  of  city  and  village  boards.  While 
approving  the  expenditures  for  the  Associated 
School  Boards  and  Trustees  by  the  districts,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  insists  that  the  voting 
of  funds  by  the  school  districts  for  similar  purposes 
to  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  is  un¬ 
lawful  and,  .while  the  money  came  out  of  local 
funds,  he  has  ordered  that  the  sums  paid  by  the 
district  for  its  association  work,  be  withheld  from 
the  public  monies  appropriated  to  the  district  con¬ 
tributing.  Notices  to  this  effect  were  sent  out  .just 
before  the  annual  meeting  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  discouraging  the  work  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Education  Department 
is  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  destroy  the  one- 
room  rural  schools  in  country  districts  and  to  force 
the  districts  into  the  consolidated  schools.  The 
whole  power  of  the  Department  is  working  to  that 
end. 

Commissioner  Graves  urges  political  pressure  for 
consolidation.  Politics  and  expense  are  proper,  so 
long  as  they  favor  total  consolidation  of  schools.  But 
politics  and  money  are  unlawful  and  abhorrent  when 
used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  little  red 
schoolhouse. 

The  contention  of  the  friends  of  the  rural  school 
is  that  where  a  majority  of  the  patrons  of  a  rural 
school  desire  to  consolidate,  they  should  have  the 
free  right  to  do  so  by  a  majority  vote.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  patrons  of  a  rural  district  wish  to 
maintain  their  country  school  and  the  majority  of 
them  vote  to  do  so,  they  are  only  demanding  the 
right  of  self-determination  under  American  princi¬ 
ples  and  there  should  be  no  power,  political  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  should  close  their  local  school  against 
their  consent. 

The  friends  of  the  rural  school  have  focused  their 
energies  through  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety.  They  induced  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the 
old  township  school  law.  They  have  lost  some  rural 
schools  through  the  organized  power  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  but  they  have  preserved  many  of 
the  schools  that  were  attacked  and  some  that  had 
actually  been  condemned.  They  forced  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  to  change  its  previous  policy  of 
discrimination  and  to  consent  to  a  fair  quota  of 
state  money  for  the  support  of  the  country  schools. 
The  rural  districts  have  therefore  gained  even  in 
money  many  times  the  amount  withheld  by  order  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  while  they  are  testing  his 
order  in  the  courts,  which  they  will  probably  do, 
they  will  serve  themselves  by  continuing  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  organization  that  they  have  used  for 
their  own  protection  and  benefit. 

Milk  Bond  Law  Upheld 

IN  AN  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  opinion  by 
Justice  Pound,  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  reverses  a  decision  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Fourth  Department,  and  upholds  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  milk  dealers  to  take  out  a  license  to  deal  in 
milk  and  to  file  a  bond  to  insure  payment  for  milk 
to  producers.  The  license  is  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  bond  is  filed  with  him. 
In  case  of  default  the  Commissioner  is  required  to 
bring  an  action  on  the  bond,  and  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  bond  to  producers  who  file  claim  with 
the  department. 

The  law  was  attacked  as  unconstitutional,  and  so 
held  by  the  Appellate  Division  at  Rochester  some 
time  back.  This  unfavorable  decision  suspended  all 
action  on  cases  in  default.  The  Commissioner  had 


$2,000,000  of  bonds  on  file.  The  value  of  them  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  the  appeal.  The  law  is  now  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  State,  and 
pending  cases  should  be  settled  without  much  fur¬ 
ther  delay. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

IIE  first  reference  to  the  proposed  Summer  tour 
from  coast  to  coast  and  Western  Canada  brought 
prompt  requests  for  literature  and  information.  The 
literature  is  with  the  printers,  and  the  proofs  have 
been  approved.  As  soon  as  it  is  received  copies  will 
be  mailed  to  all  who  have  asked  for  it.  The  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  even  more  of  our  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  trip  of  this  kind  than  we  had  expected. 
The  booklet  will  give  a  detailed  itinerary  for  the 
trip,  and  points  of  interest  with  exact  cost  of  the 
trip,  with  day  and  date,  including  the  entire  expense. 
Unless  one  wants  to  buy  souvenirs  and  postage 
stamps,  the  poeketbook  may  be  left  home  after  the 
ticket  is  paid  for.  It  will  include  Pullman  service, 
first-class  hotels,  automobiles  for  the  side  trips,  and 
the  customary  tips  in  such  places  for  service.  It 
looks  as  if  we  were  to  have  a  real  R.  N.-Y.  family 
outing. 


March  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  per 
cwt.,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  report¬ 
ing  for  March,  are  as  follows : 


Little  Falls . $2.80 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.40 

Unity,  Buffalo  .  2.595 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.07 

Sheffield  Farms .  2.40 


The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  and  6c  for  expense,  making  the 
gross  price  $2.28. 


Another  Dairy  Merger 

REPORT  that  the  Janssen  Dairy  Company  of 
Hoboken  has  merged  with  the  United  States 
Dairy  Products  of  Philadelphia  was  confirmed  by 
Frederick  W.  Janssen,  president.  It  is  said  that  the 
Janssen  Company  would  continue  its  headquarters 
at  Hoboken,  and  the  merged  organization  might  ul¬ 
timately  be  located  there.  The  United  States  Dairy 
Products  of  Philadelphia  had  annual  sales  last  year 
of  over  $30,000,000.  It  is  understood  that  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  $3,000,000  is  involved  in  the  merging  of 
the  two  concerns.  The  Janssen  organization  recent¬ 
ly  purchased  the  Morrisania  Stock  Farms  in  the 
Bronx.  The  United  States  Dairy  Products  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  business  of  H.  S.  Cbardavoyne  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  some  time  back. 


A  New  Farm  Peril 

THE  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  $12,000,000  for  an  agricultural  recla¬ 
mation  scheme  in  ten  Southern  States :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Texas.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  organize  a  rural  community  in 
each  of  these  States,  each  community  to  con¬ 
sist  of  at  least  200  farms.  Acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  he  may  buy  or  condemn,  or 
accept  land  as  a  donation.  He  may  sell  these  farms 
to  settlers  at  a  price  ‘determined  by  a  committee 
without  any  down  payment  at  4  per  cent  annual  in¬ 
terest  for  the  full  price  for  not  less  than  40  years. 
In  addition  farm  workers’  allotments  will  be  sold  to 
cover  cost  of  surveys,  development,  and  administra¬ 
tion  at  an  average  price  to  cover  these  and  other  in¬ 
cidental  expenses,  and  the  Secretary  may  advance 
$1,000  on  account  of  any  one  of  these  farm-workers’ 
allotments.  Still  further  the  Secretary  may  advance 
60  per  cent  of  any  permanent  improvement  made  on 
the  farm  by  the  settler  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  Ad¬ 
vances  for  permanent  improvements  are  to  be  repaid 
in  56  semi-annual  payments  of  3  per  cent  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  which  2  per  cent  is  for  interest  and  1  per 
cent  to  amortize  or  repay  the  loan.  These  communi¬ 
ties  and  settlers  are  to  be  under  regulations  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  officials. 

A  companion  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
i  he  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  the  bill  is  now  before  that  body  for  a 
vote.  If  passed  in  the  House  and  approved  by  the 
President,  Federal  government  will  have  started  on 
a  project  that  the  bureaucrats  may  be  depended  on 
to  develop  into  large  proportions. 

The  paradox  in  the  Federal  government  is  that  it 
has  appropriated  $500,000,000  for  farm  relief,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  surplus  crops.  The  Federal  Farm  Board 
relies  for  permanent  relief  on  a  decrease  of  produc¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  government  is  spending 
other  millions  to  increase  production  in  far  western 


reclamation  projects.  It  has  been  fostering  and 
helping  large  acreage  production  to  the  exclusion  of 
individual  farmers  in  semi-arid  sections.  Now  it 
proposes  to  come  to  our  southeastern  territory  and 
develop  large  production  areas  to  further  increase 
the  surplus  in  those  areas,  and  to  compete  with 
northern  producers  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  where 
farmers  are  obliged  to  put  up  good  security  for  any 
loan  they  get,  and  pay  for  the  most  part  not  less 
than  6  per  cent  interest  for  it,  and  more  if  they  buy 
on  credit. 

No  power  can  stop  this  scheme  but  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  as  much  of  a  peril  to  farmers  in  the 
States  immediately  affected  as  elsewhere.  No  legis¬ 
lator  voting  for  this  bill  should  ever  have  a  farm 
vote  again,  and  members  of  the  House  should  be 
warned  before  they  vote. 

The  Philadelphia  Apple  Grades 
Conference 

This  meeting  was  called  by  Secretary  A.  .T.  Farley 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  some  proposed  changes  in  the 
United  States  ^Standard  Apple  Grades.  Representatives 
were  sent  by  the  various  State  horticultural  societies 
and  by  the  State  marketing  bureaus  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland  was  supposedly  interested  in  the  conference 
but  was  not  represented.  New  York  was  not  invited, 
since  the  questions  for  discussion  did  not  originally  in¬ 
clude  any  important  varieties  grown  in  that  State. 
However,  New  York  will  be  asked  to  participate  in  any 
future  meetings,  because  the  number  of  varieties  and 
grades  finally  considered  include  some  of  importance 
in  New  York.  C  P.  Lewis,  of  Riverton,  N.  .T.,  and  A. 
.1.  Farley,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .1..  were  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  respectively,  both  for  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  and  for  proposed  future  conferences. 

The  proposed  changes  offered  and  recommended  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  adoption  con¬ 
cern  chiefly  the  present  U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  Commercial, 
I  .  S.  No.  2  and  also  the  proposed  adoption  of  a  U.  S. 
Combination  grade. 

The  U.  S.  No.  1  color  requirements  for  Duchess, 
Gravenstein  and  Wealthy  were  much  too  high  for  Del¬ 
aware  and  New  Jersey.  The  favored  plan  was  to  remove 
all  the  color  requirements  for  U.  8.  No.  1  for  these 
three  varieties,  leaving  the  present  maturity  standard 
untouched.  The  secondary  idea  was  to  make  sort  of  a 
sub-grade  for  these  three  sorts  only,  marking  them  IT. 
S.  Summer  Duchess,  U.  S.  Summer  Gravenstein,  or  U. 
S.  Summer  Wealthy,  with  all  requirements  other  than 
color  the  same  as  U.  S.  No.  1.  This  latter  proposition 
would  not  affect  those  growers  wishing  to  pack  the  regu¬ 
lar  II.  S.  No.  1. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  U.  S.  No.  1  color 
requirements  for  Williams  be  reduced  from  15  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  color  and  a  like  change  in  Delicious  from 
50  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  for  TJ.  S.  Fancy  and  from 
25  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  for  U.  S.  No.  I.  Williams 
is  very  difficult  to  color  on  the  tree  without  over¬ 
ripening  the  apples,  while  Delicious  gives  more  or  less 
trouble  to  color  properly  almost  everywhere. 

Suggestions  to  change  the  color  on  U.  S.  No.  1  Stay- 
man  from  15  to  10  per  cent  and  on  TJ.  S.  No.  1  Rome, 
size  3-in.  and  up,  from  15  per  cent  to  no  color  (similar 
to  the  northwestern  grades)  were  not  approved.  A 
green  Stayman  is  always  a  poor  apple  and  only  one 
State  had  any  trouble  in  securing  15  per  cent  color  on 
large  Romes.  The  idea  back  of  the  Rome  proposal  was 
that  these  large  apples  go  mostly  to  the  baking  trade, 
where  color  makes  little  or  no  difference,  it  is  said. 

Virginia  withdrew  her  original  request  to  lower  the 
color  on  U.  S.  No.  1  York  from  15  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent,  because  the  Winchester  growers,  who  had  re¬ 
quested  this  change,  had  recently  decided  that  they  did 
iiOt  want  the  reduction,  after  all.  This  proposal  had 
created  considerable  interest  in  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  growers  were  unanimous  in 
demanding  no  lowering  of  color  at  all  so  far  as  York 
was  concerned. 

Everyone  had  a  wholesome  dislike  for  the  present  U. 
S.  Commercial  grade,  agreeing  that  while  this  grade  was 
made  with  the  best  of  intentions,  it  had  been  so  much 
abused  by  growers  that  neither  the  growers  nor  dealers 
wanted  to  see  any  more  of  it.  The  Commercial  grade 
is  identical  with  II.  S.  No.  1  except  in  color,  and  was 
designed  to  help  the  man  who  had  good  fruit  otherwise 
than  color.  Present  practice  makes  it  a  cull  grade  in 
which  some  put  only  grass  green  fruit  culled  from  the 
better  colored  apples,  or  else  crowd  in  all  the  odds  and 
ends  picked  when  the  last  (rees  are  cleaned.  A  few 
market  .orchard  run  apples  in  Commercial  and  give  a 
good  pack,  but  the  commission  man  and  dealer  have 
been  stung  so  often  on  the  green  stuff  that  they  are  sure 
to  discount  all  Commercial  grade  packages  enough  to 
be  sure  that  they  will  not  lose.  The  conference  rec¬ 
ommended  the  adoption  of  a  new  Combination  grade, 
as  is  used  in  the  Northwest,  in  which  a  package  may 
contain  two  grades  but  with  the  higher  grade  making 
up  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  the  package. 
Such  a  container  would  be  marked  ’’Combination  Grade, 
IT.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Commercial,”  for  example,  with 
a  minimum  of  25  per  cent  of  the  fruit  meeting  the  U. 
S.  No.  1  grade. 

U.  S.  No.  2  was  also  universally  objectionable  because 
of  the  name,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  apple 
belonging  in  this  grade  cannot  be  considered  very  fancy 
at  best.  The  public  does  not  want  anything  with  the 
name  of  “No.  2”  or  “Seconds,”  even  the  transatlantic 
steamship  companies  have  discontinued  second-class 
passages  for  this  reason,  offering  “Tourist  Cabin,”  and 
the  like.  A  change  in  name  from  TJ.  S.  No.  2  is  de¬ 
manded,  although  whether  it  should  be  to  C  grade, 
choice,  utility  or  cooker,  is  not  settled.  As  it  is  at 
present,  most  growers  will  mark  their  apples  Unclassi¬ 
fied  rather  than  U.  S.  No.  2. 

One  delegation  desired  a  special  windfall  grade  but 
the  conference  decided  that  this  was  a  local  matter  best 
taken  care  of  by  State  regulations,  since  many  markets 
will  not  even  consider  a  windfall  apple  at  any  price 
even  if  it  is  an  excellent  value. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  recommen¬ 
dations  are  not  final  but  that  they  must  be  accepted 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  April  30  meet¬ 
ing  at  Washington.  The  conference  has  appointed  del¬ 
egates  from  each  of  the  represented  States  to  present 
its  views  at  this  second  meeting.  At  this  time,  some 
or  all  of  the  above  suggestions  may  be  either  accepted 
or  rejected  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

E.  H.  SUDDS. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Honest  Farmer 

Happy  I  count  the  farmer's  life 

Its  various  rounds  of  wholesome  toil ; 
An  honest  man  with  loving  wife, 

And  offspring  native  to  the  soil. 

Thrice  happy  surely  ! — in  his  breast 
Plain  wisdom  and  the  truth  in  God ; 
His  path  more  straight  from  East  to 
West 

Than  politician  ever  trod. 

His  gain’s  no  loss  to  other  men, 

His  stalwart  blows  inflict  no  wound, 
Not  busy  with  the  tongue  or  pen, 

He  questions  truthful  sky  and  ground. 

Partner  with  seasons  and  the  sun 
Nature’s  co-worker ;  all  his  skill 
Obedience,  ev’n  as  waters  run. 

Winds  blow,  herb,  beast  their  laws 
fulfill. 

A  vigorous  youthhood,  clean  and  bold; 

A  manly  manhood,  cheerful  age ; 

His  comely  children  proudly  hold 
Their  parentage  best  heritage. 

Unhealthy  work,  false  mirth,  chicane, 
Guilt, — needless  woe  and  useless 

strife — 

O  cities,  vain,  inane,  insane ; 

How  happy  is  the  farmer’s  life. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Corn -bread  pans  seen  in  a  city  store 
had  depressions  to  hold  the  dough  shaped 
like  half  ears  of  corn.  The  principle 
was  the  same  as  the  pans  for  baking 
lady-fingers,  only  they  were  patterned 
like  the  corn  ear.  They  cost  $1.59, 
holding  seven  “ears.”  We  were  also 
interested  in  a  pea  sheller,  which  cost 
$1.17,  and  a  string-bean  cutter  priced  at 
$1.44,  but  have  not  yet  tried  them. 


We  all  know  the  syringe-like  tools 
for  ornamenting  cake.  An  improved  style 
we  saw  recently  was  recommended  for 
stuffing  celery  with  cheese  and  making 
butter  into  rosebuds  as  well  as  forming 
twists  and  spirals  of  cake  icing.  With 
a  number  of  attachments  it  was  priced 
at  $1.84. 

4= 

The  home  ice  cream  maker  often 
cracks  the  ice  with  a  flatiron  or  any¬ 
thing  handy,  using  any  odd  bag  or  piece 
of  burlap  to  break  it  in.  For  47  cents 
a  department  store  sells  a  strong  bag 
and  heavy  wooden  mallet,  which  will 
simplify  this  strenuous  work. 

* 

Charming  little  boutonnieres  made  of 
semi-precious  stones  were  noted  in  one 
store  recently;  stiff  little  flowers  and 
foliage  of  lapis,  jade,  carnelian,  tur¬ 
quoise,  amethyst  and  rose  quartz.  They 
were  made  in  China,  and  were  priced 
at  $1. 


Improving  Old  Floors 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  to  repeat 
the  following  article  by  Marian  B. 
Spencer,  which  had  been  such  a  help  to 
•her  that  she  felt  other  housekeepers 
would  like  to  read  it  again.  It  was 
first  printed  about  five  years  ago: 

“As  usual  toward  Spring,  the  floor 
question'  comes  up.  Those  which  are 
already  finished  begin  to  show  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  long  Winter,  and  there 
are  others  to  which  we  wish  something 
could  be  done.  Our  own  house,  which  is 
nearly  100  years  old,  has  old-fashioned 
hard  pine  floors  with  wide  boards,  and 
I  was  almost  discouraged  when  I  saw 
the  number  and  length  of  unsightly 
cracks  which  came  to  view  when  I 
courageously  took  up  every  last  tacked- 
down  carpet  for  the  last  time.  But  I 
went  at  it  with  will  and  determination. 
First  all  squeaky  spots  were  nailed  down 
more  securely,  and  each  floor  was  given 
a  good  soap  and  water  cleaning  and  left 
to  dry  out  for  a  few  days  (of  course  the 
woodwork,  windows,  etc.,  were  already 
cleaned,  so  that  after  the  floors  were 
finished  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
settle).  Then  I  put  on  one  coat  of  cheap 
filler,  which  is  made  especially  to  fill  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  and  prepare  a  non¬ 
absorbent  surface  for  the  later  coats  of 
paint.  Then  I  was  ready  for  those  cracks. 
I  found  the  prepared  filler  which  one 
buvs  at  the  paint  store  did  not  go  far 
when  one  considers  its  cost,  and  while 
casting  about  for  a  cheaper  substitute 
a  carpenter  who  was  working  here  told 
me  to  take  two  parts  of  linseed  oil  to 
one  part  Japan  dryer,  put  in*a  basin 
and  mix  with  flour  until  it  was  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  putty,  keep  this  iu  an  airtight 


can  and  it  will  stay  moist  for  several 
weeks.  I  did  this  and  found  my  home¬ 
made  substitute  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  kind  and  less  than  one-half  as 
expensive.  I  find  after  more  than  a  year 
of  hard  wear  it  doesn't  loosen  and  come 
out  as  the  readymade  kind  does.  The 
crack  filler  should  be  allowed  to  harden 
24  hours  before  applying  any  paint. 

“I  wanted  dark  floors  so  I  used  two 
coats  of  walnut  brown  floor  enamel, 
which  is  especially  tough  and  wear-re¬ 
sisting,  finishing  writh  one  or  two  coats 
of  dark  oak  varnish.  A  coat,  of  clear 
water  spar  varnish  is  fine  for  protecting 
a  floor,  as  water  can  be  used  for  cleaning, 
but  it  should  be  renewed  about  once  a 
year.  Waxing  is  also  a  good  protection, 
but  one  must  be  unusually  sure-footed 
when  stepping  on  a  small  rug  or  a  bad 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


572  —  Slenderizing 
Style.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  £>ize 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  Vi  yd.  of  1-in. 
ribbon,  and  3%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


619 — A  Spring  En¬ 
semble.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  4!4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  jacket  and  skirt 
with  114  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
waist.  Ten  cents. 


Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  35- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


fall  is  apt  to  be  the  result.  Wearing 
rubber  heels  will  save  your  floors  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  I  know  of,  for 
those  sharp  little  shoe  nails  will  punch 
through  varnish  <or  the  surface  of  lino¬ 
leum  until  your  floors  are  badly  scarred, 
and  nothing  will  remove  these  marks. 

Upstairs  I  painted  all  the  room  floors 
and  hall  alike,  using  just  the  floor 
enamel,  without  any  varnish.  A  color 
that  harmonizes  with  the  woodwork  and 
color  scheme  and  that  doesn’t  show  dust 
too  readily  is  a  good  choice.  I  now  have 
hut  one  large  rug  in  the  house  that  has 
to  be  taken  outdoors  and  cleaned,  and  it 
it  is  certainly  a  great  saver  of  .strength, 
not  only  at  house-cleaning  time  but  on 
the  weekday  sweeping  as  well.  Now  that 
all  kinds  of  rag  rugs  are  so  fashionable 
no  farm  woman  has  any  excuse  for  not 
having  good-looking  easily-cleaned  floors 
all  over  the  house.  It  sometimes  takes 
several  years  to  make  such  a  complete 
change,  but  the  end  is  certainly  worth 
striving  for.” 


Some  Homemade  Toys 

My  neighbor  and  myself,  not  being 
especially  blessed  with  worldly  goods,  and 
having  a  lot  of  nieces  and  nephews, 
ranging  in  age  from  one  to  10,  wondered 
and  wondered  how  we  could  remember 
them  all,  at  Christmas.  We  went  through 
all  of  the  magazines  we  had  for  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  happened  to  find  a  sheet  from 
one  of  last  year’s  Christmas  numbers  on 
toys  made  from  inner  tubes.  We  had 
been  contemplating  stuffed  toys,  but  when 
we  experimented  on  these  gave  up  the 
idea  of  cloth  toys  immediately.  They 
are  so  easy  to  make,  so  cunning  when 
finished  and  are  a  delight  to  all  children. 
Everyone  who  has  seen  mine,  has  ex¬ 
claimed  “How  clever.”  “What  are  they 
made  of?”  Some  of  them  we  made  with 
the  right  .side  of  the  tube,  some  of  them 
we  turned  the  tube. 

We  have  made  everything,  cats,  pups, 
(I  wish  you  could  see  mine,  with  his 
little  red  tongue  sticking  out),  ducks, 
chickens,  ad  I  am  also  making  some 
bean  bags. 

For  the  kittens,  pups  and  bean  bags. 
I  use  the  tube  just  as  is,  only  cut  the 
shape  of  the  heads,  and  round  the 
bottoms,  and  tack  on  a  long  slender  strip 
for  a  tail  to  one  corner ;  leave  the 
bottoms  open  until  lightly  stuffed  with 
cotton,  then  overcast.  The  bean  bags,  I 
made  the  shape  of  a  cat  head;  used  a 
square  of  tube,  shaped  the  top  with  ears, 
then  just  rounded  the  bottom.  I  put  on 
two  green  beads  for  eyes,  and  near  the 
bottom,  cut  two  slits  in  the  center,  about 
a  half  inch  long ;  then  took  a  slender 
piece  of  tube,  almost  as  wide  as  the  face, 
slipped  it  through  two  horizontal  slits 
(which  are  near  together),  arid  then  cut 
each  end,  almost  into  the  center  in 
slender  strips  to  stimulate  the  whiskers. 
Honestly,  they  are  great,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  you  can  make. 

For  the  ducks  and  chickens,  the  tube 
will  have  to  be  slit,  and  then  cut  out, 
to  get  the  width.  I  thought  the  tubing 
would  be  hard  to  sew  on,  but  it  is  very 
easy.  The  edges  are  just  overcast,  and 
it  goes  very  rapidly.  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  making  a  dozen  or  more ;  want 
two  or  three  kinds  for  each  child.  They 
cost  nothing  only  a  very  little  time,  and 
it  is  such  fun.  mrs.  f.  r.  t. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Paintiue  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
hooks  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  .want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful,  This  hook  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  hooks  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Cooking  and  Heating 


jBoth  -instantly 
and  at  your 
finger's  tips 
with  one  system 


See  Hou)  Simple 
and  Safe 

Air  from  National  j>ower  unit 
mixes  with  special  grade 
fuel  in  underground  tank, 
leaving  top  outlet  for  appli¬ 
ances  in  house  as  clean,  dry 
gas.  Air  also  operates  water 
pumps  in  well,  cistern,  stream 
or  lake.  Opening  of  any  fau¬ 
cet  automatically  causes 
pump  to  operate. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  easy  time-payment  plan. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  of  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co. 

287  Belleview  Place  \ 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GAS  . . .  gas  and  fresh,  running  water ! 
Gas  instantly  —  and  as  easily  as 
turning  a  water  faucet!  Dry,  clean 
gas  without  a  drop  of  liquid  fuel  in  the 
house  —  and  with  a  flame  three  times 
hotter  than  city  gas. 

Now  you  get  complete  relief  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  hand  pump,  the  stifling  heat  of  a  wood  range 
or  the  nuisance  of  wicks  to  clean  or  burners  to 
generate.  All  for  only  10%  to  30%  more  than  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  National  Fresh  Water 
System  alone. 


?RESH 
WATER  SYSTEM 


No  liquid  fuel 
can  enter  your 
buildings. 


Fresh  water 
from  any  depth 
to  ISO  feet. 


& 
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Trimming  a  Sailor  Suit; 
Apples  and  Peaches 

For  a  number  of  years,  T  have  been  a 
reader  of  The  R.  X.- Y.,  and  have  always 
been  interested  in  the  woman’s  page, 
and  the  little  poems  at  the  head  of  the 
first  column.  Yet  all  these  years  I 
thought  I  had  nothing  to  give,  only  to 
receive,  but  I  finally  decided  that  possibly 
1  might  have  a  few  ideas  some  other 
persons  could  use. 

This  past  Winter,  I  made  for  m,v  little 
boy,  a  dark  blue  wool  serge  suit,  the 
blouse  having  a  large  square  sailor 
collar.  I  did  not  care  to  buy  braid  for 
if,  but.  got  a  couple  of  skeins  of  heavy, 
red  silk  floss  and  stitched  three  double 
rows  around  the  collar,  the  two  stitchings 
in  each  double  row  being  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  possible.  This  is  the  stitching 
one  formerly  saw  so  much  on  coats  and 
even  dresses,  I  notice  that  it  is  used 
again  on  coats.  The  result  was  that  it 
looked  like  three  rows  of  a  very  pretty 
silk  braid.  My  friends  thought  I  had 
bought  the  suit,  and  everyone  thought 
the  trimming  to  be  braid.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise  none  of  them  knew  how  to  do  it, 
when  1  told  them  it  was  stitching. 
Possibly  there  are  others  who  have 
never  tried  it.  I  will  explain  as  it  makes 
a  very  pretty  trimming,  even  in  single 
rows,  especially  for  little  girls’  dresses. 
I  have  only  the  one  boy.  so  could  not 
experiment  a  great  deal  with  his  clothes, 
but  have  tried  it  on  some  of  my  own. 

One  can  get  the  floss  in  any  fast  color 
these  days,  but  for  wash  dresses  the 
mercerized  is  better  than  the  silk.  It 
can  be  done  on  any  sewing  machine. 
Wind  the  floss  on  the  shuttle  or  bobbin 
spool  and  then  use  ordinary  thread  on  top 
of  machine  in  needle.  Have  a  very  loose 
tension  and  a  large  stitch,  and  then  sew 
on  wrong  side  of  garment.  If  stitching 
is  to  be  along  an  edge,  one  can  easily 
guide  the  needle  with  the  eye. 

But  if  one  wants  to  make  a  mono¬ 
gram,  for  example,  or  an  outlined  figure 
or  an  animal  or  flowers,  as  is  often  done 
0)i  rompers  or  little  girls’  aprons,  one 
would  need  to  mark  pattern  on  wrong 
side  first.  Always  try  the  stitching  on 
an  odd  piece  of  cloth,  for  changing  the 
tension  or  size  of  stitch  gives  a  some¬ 
what  different  effect. 

Two  other  ideas  I  have  passed  on  .to 
a  number  of  people  here,  are  in  the  line 
of  cooking.  One  is  baked  sliced  apples. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  prepare  apples 
when  they  become  rather  tasteless  in 
the  Spring.  It  is  very  simple.  Fill  a 
baking  dish  with  sliced  apples,  as  for 
pie;  sweeten  to  taste  (not  too  sweet)  ; 
add  cinnamon  if  preferred,  or  a  little 
butter  if  one  likes  to  eat  it  warm.  Cover 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  soft  and 
brown  in  color.  Each  piece  will  be  whole. 
If  oven  is  too  hot,  it  will  be  a  nice  apple 
sauce,  but  that  isn't  what  we  want  this 
time.  Serve  cold  with  cream,  plain  or 
Whipped. 

Then  there  is  another  way  to  make 
use  of  peach  parings.  I  still  pare  my 
peaches  for  canning.  It  isn’t  the  season 
just  now  for  that,  but  one  can  gather 
ideas  to  use  later.  Cover  the  parings 
with  water,  cook  and  strain,  as  for 
jelly-making.  1  usually  cook  a  few'  pits 
in  it  for  a  stronger  flavor.  Then  add 
sugar  till  real  sweet  and  boil  till  thick 
like  a  syrup  when  cold.  Don’t  try  to 
get  it  too  thick.  Pour  into  sterilized 
bottles  and  cork.  I  always  dip  in  hot. 
paraffin  to  seal  better.  This  makes  a 
delightful  drink  with  the  addition  of 
cold  water. 

Or  try  this:  Make  a  plain  cornstarch 
pudding  of  milk  (no  egg  necessary) 
flavored  with  almond  flavoring.  This  is 
sometimes  called  boiled  custard.  Serve 
cold  with  a  little  of  the  peach  syrup 
poured  on  and  around  the  pudding,  just 
as  you  might  use  any  fruit. 

Sometimes  for  variety,  I  simply  add 
water  to  the  syrup,  thicken  with  corn¬ 
starch,  and  serve  cold  as  a  dessert.  We 
like  both  ways.  mrs.  h.  j.  s. 


Preparing  Liver 

About  25  years  ago  Dr.  Janeway  of 
New  York  City  advocated  the  use  of  liver 
an  the  treatment  of  anemia,  but  very  little 
was  heard  in  regard  to  its  effect  until 
about  four  years  ago  when  the  use  of 
liver  as  a  cure  for  pernicious  anemia  was 
advocated  by  two  men  connected  with  a 
hospital  in  Massachusetts.  Their  experi¬ 
ments  showed  such  decided  improvements 
in  their  patients  that  many  physicians 
and  hospitals  are  now  using  it  with  bene¬ 
fit  in  the  treatment  of  this  serious  dis¬ 
ease.  While  it  probably  will  never  effect 
all  the  marvelous  cures  some  popular 
magazines  attribute  to  it,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  it  is  a  good  food  for  well 
persons  as  well  as  those  who  are  sick ; 
that  it  contains  valuable  iron  and  is  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  vitamins  A  and  B. 
those  “minute  quantities  of  substances 
which  are  to  the  human  machine  what 
the  ignition  spark  is  to  the  automobile.” 

Calves’  liver  is  very  expensive,  and  is 
hard  to  obtain  in  the  country  markets 
but  beef  and  pork  liver  are  inexpensive 
and  are  delicious  when  properly  prepared. 
Sheep  liver  is  equally  valuable,  and  3s 
very  cheap  because  many  people  object 
to  the  slight  mutton  flavor.  In  the  home 
where  only  one  or  two  chickens  are 
rooked  at  one  time  enough  chicken  liver 
for  a  meal  are  seldom  available,  but  in 
hospitals  and  institutions  creamed  chick¬ 
en  liver  on  toast  is  one  of  their  most 
popular  dishes. 


Fried  liver  and  bacon  has  always  been  ' 
an  old  standby  but  instead  of  parboiling 
the  '  liver  try  this  method  :  Fry  bacon 
crisp  and  place  on  hot  platter.  Put  in 
slices  of  liver  without  rolling  in  flour 
and  sear  quickly  in  the  hot  bacon  fat. 
Pour  a  little  hot  water  over  the  liver, 
cover  and  simmer  slowly  for  15  minutes 
or  until  tender.  Season  and  remove  to 
hot  platter  and  pour  the  browned  pan 
gravy  over  the  liver.  This  is  a  man’s 
recipe,  and  is  the  best  ever. 

Liver  loaf. —  To  one  pound  of  cooked 
ground  liver  add  14  cup  ground  pork, 
one  cup  cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  one 
cup  cooked  tomatoes,  one  teaspoon  onion 
juice,  one  egg,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Also  one  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
swTeet  pepper  if  desired.  Combine  all  to¬ 
gether  and  shape  in  loaf  in  baking  pan, 
cover  and  bake  one  hour  in  moderate 
oven. • 

Liver  patties. — A  mixture  similar  to 
this,  but  using  less  bread  crumbs,  may 
be  formed  in  patties  and  cooked  in  hot 
fat,  or  patty  pans  may  be  lined  with  a 
thin  slice  of  bacon,  the  liver  mixture 
placed  inside,  and  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 
Rice  combines  well  with  liver,  and  if  there 
is  left-over  boiled  rice  on  hand  it  may  be 
substituted  for  a  part  of  the  crumbs 

Baked  liver  with  mashed  potato.— 
Line  casserole  with  mashed  potato,  put 
in  a  layer  of  fried  liver  and  bacon,  add 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Patchwork  Pattern — The  Harrison  Rose — The 
pioneer  women  of  the  West  had  a  way  of  nam¬ 
ing  their  quilts  “Hose”  in  some  form  or  other, 
whether  the  design  “savored”  very  much  of  the 
form  of  a  rose  or  not.  Here  we  have  a  very 
old  quilt  design,  and  the  one  from  which  this 
photograph  was  made  was  nearly  100  years  old. 
This  design  originated  in  the  Hoosier  State  and 
was  likely  named  for  Gen.  Harrison.  This  quilt 
was  foimerly  made  of  various  prints,  but  it  is 
very  beautiful  in  rose  and  white,  blue  and 
white,  or  any  desired  color.  Price  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


alternate  layers  of  meat  and  potato  until 
dish  is  full,  covering  the  top  with  potato. 
Dot  with  butter  or  pour  the  gravy  on 
the  potato  and  bake  until  brown. 

Liver  with  vegetables. — One  carrot, 
one  small  onion,  two  potatoes,  one  cup 
chopped  celery,  one  cup  peas.  '  Cook  all 
vegetables  except  onion  in  boiling  water 
for  20  minutes.  Brown  liver  in  bacon 
fat  and  cut  in  cubes.  Brown  sliced  onion 
in  fat.  Combine  all  together,  season  and 
put  in  greased  casserole.  Pour  over  this 
the  water  in  which  the  vegetables  were 
cooked,  and  bake  in  slow  oven  one  hour. 

When  fresh  tomatoes  are  available  try 
tomatoes  stuffed  with  liver.  For  six  to¬ 
matoes  use  y-2  lb.  liver,  one  small  onion 
finely  chopped,  one  teaspoon  finely  chop- 
lied  parsley,  %  cup  bread  crumbs,  few 
drops  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper.  Drop 
liver  in  boiling  water  three  minutes,  re¬ 
move,  skin  and  put  through  food  chopper. 
Brown  onion  and  liver  in  butter.  Wash 
tomatoes  and  scoop  out  part  of  the  pulp, 
using  enough  of  this  pulp  to  moisten  the 
above  ingredients.  Mix  all  together  and 
fill  tomato  cups.  Place  in  baking  dish, 
put  a  little  water  in  bottom  of  dish  and 
bake  about  35  minutes  in  moderate  oven, 
or  until  tomatoes  are  tender.  This  same 
mixture  may  be  used  for  stuffed  baked 
peppers  and  stuffed  baked  onions  and  it 
may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  canned 
corn,  chopped  celery  or  chopped  fried 
bacon. 

Liver  and  egg  salad. — One  level  table¬ 
spoon  gelatine,  four  hard  cooked  eggs, 
i/jlb.  liver,  one  tablespoon  each  of  finely 
choppel  celery,  olives  and  onion.  Cook 
liver  until  tender,  cool,  chop  coarsely  the 
liver  and  hard  cooked  eggs ;  add  celery, 
olives  and  onion  and  mix  well.  Soak 
gelatine  in  %  cup  cold  water  for  five 
minutes,  dissolve  in  one  cup  hot  water. 
Stir  into  this  the  liver  and  egg  mixture. 
Mold  in  a  loaf.  When  cold  slice  and 
serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWNSEND. 


Almond  Crunch 

Two  cups  light  brown  sugar,  %  cup 
milk,  one  cup  ground  or  crushed  almonds. 
Boil  sugar  and  milk  to  soft  ball.  Take 
from  fire  and  stir  in  nuts.  Beat  until 
creamy,  spread  in  buttered  tins,  mark 
into  squares.  mrs.  e.  l.  b. 


>Wh  ere  ...SHOULD  -A  1 

FARMER  DRAW  THE  LINE? 


which  side 
electricity? 


factory  to  you.  Send  for  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  book  today.  It  will 
convince  you  that 
Delco-Light  belongs 
on  the"must  have” side 
of  your  line. 

*  *  ♦ 

Delco-Light  Company  also  sells 
and  guarantees  D-L  Electric 
Residence  Water  Systems  and 
DELCOGAS  for  Household  and 
Commercial  Use. 


PRODUCTS  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


You  know  there  are  few 
farmers  —  and  few  city 
people,  too  —  who  can 
have  everything  they  want. 

Every  farmer  draws  a 
line. 


On  one  side  are  the 
necessities,  the  things  he 
must  have  to  run  his  farm 
—  food,  clothing,  seed, 
gasoline,  implements.  On 
the  other  side  of  that  line 
are  "Luxuries” — things  he 
can  get  along  without*  un¬ 
productive  things,  orna¬ 
mental  things.  He  wants 
them — but  he  looks  upon 
them  as  things  to  be 
bought  some  day  in  the 
future. 

At  first  thought  you  may 
say  electricity  is  a  luxury; 
that  you’re  going  to  have 
it  some  day,  but  not  this 
year. 

But  is  it  a  luxury? 

Three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  farmers  who  use 
Delco-Light  emphatically 
say:  "No,  it  is  not"  They 
say  Delco-Light  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  They  say  it’s  a  profit- 
producer. 

They  also  say  that  along  with 
this  necessity  that  saves  time  and 
work,  and  actually  increases  their 
farm  profits,  they  got — without 
any  cost — all  the  luxuries  made 
possible  by  electricity. 

Let  us  send  you  the  facts  now 

We  want  to  send  you 
our  book  "The  New 
Way  to  Farm  Profits.” 

This  will  give  you  all 
the  facts  —  including 
details  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  you  can 
secure  Delco-Light  on 
terms  that  will  be  satis- 


~>»-A/dvy  fffa.oao  satisfied  users _ 

D-ELCO-LIG-HT 


DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWE^  -AND  LIGHT 

The  nearest  distributors  are  listed  below.Inadditionthereis  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community. 
DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO..  INC.  HENRY  CLAYTON  DELCO-LIGHT  CO. 

39  West  45th  Street  600  S.  Delaware  Street  Dayton  Sales  Branch 

New  York  City  Philadelphia,  Pa.  427  E.  First  Street 

Dayton,  Ohio 

HOME  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  POWER  EQUIP.  CO.  SUBURBAN  ELECTRIC  DEVEL.  CO. 

743  Boylston  Street  562/  Penn  Avenue,  East  End 

Boston,  Mass.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Delco-Light  Company,  Dept.  J-63,  Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
You  may  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book  "The  New  Way  to  Farm  Profits." 


Name. 


R.  F.  D. 
County. 


Town 


State 


0-53 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plasici .  lou 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  oi  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMF1-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing  Semi 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

CQMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  niendiDg 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YOKE. 


Wool 


Blankets 

Batting 

Robes 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  good* 
that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  samples, 
PriceB  reasonable. 


WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  St.  ,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  and  stamps.  Rural  New-Yorker 
j  readers  having  old  envelopes  mailed  before 
|  1880  will  receiv  e  interesting  information  abonl 
I  tlieir  cash  value  hy  writing  K.  V.  KICE,  3052 
I  Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  Hi. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library, '  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  sock  St  New  York. 
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Everybody  Recognizes  the  Value  of  Silos! 

Our  Silo  Business  Has  Grown 
Tremendously.  There 
Must  Be  a  Reason ! 


“War  is  Hell” 

When  You  Buy  “Rib-Stone* 
There  Will  Be  No  Trouble. 

For  Particulars,  write 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp.,  Box  410,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 

Makers  also  of  the  famous  Rib-Wood  Silos,  Wood  Water 
Tanks  and  Brooder  Houses 

“ Every  Day  it  Bright  Whtn  You  Use  Rib-Stone  Products ” 


Cows  Milk  Differently 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
different  milker  in  actual 
operation  in  your  own  barn 
on  your  own  cows.  Write 
for  personal  demonstra¬ 
tion.  EASY  TERMS. 


J7VERY  cow  in  your  barn  milks  differently.  Some 
cows  give  down  their  milk  easily.  Some  are  slow, 
hard  milkers.  The  same  amount  of  suction  in  milking 
is  therefore  not  required  for  each  cow.  A  cow  should 
not  he  subjected  to  more  suction  than  is  just  necessary  to 
draw  the  milk.  That’s  why  discriminating  farmers  and 
dairymen  every  where  prefer  the  Perfection  Automatic 
Milker.  Like  the  sucking  of  the  baby  calf,  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  Automatic  varies  the  length  and  strength  of  its 
suctions  to  meet  the  individual  milking  needs  of  a  cow. 

The  cow  herself  automatically  adjusts  the  milker. 
Her  milk  flow  regulates  the  amount  of  suction  and 
frequency  of  pulsations.  The  Perfection  Automatic 
Milker  distinguishes  between  an  easy  milking  cow  and 
a  hard  one.  This  automatic  regulation  is  an  exclusive 
Perfection  feature. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Perfection  Automatic  Milker 


IADID 
SILOS 

are 

Strong 


. . .  they  are  made  of  sound, 

=  close-joined,  tight-jointed  - 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 
.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 
:  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  - 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs ,  Tanks ,  Vats  ~ 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


I 


Eastj  Payments 
on  Brown  Fence 


My  New  Catalog  shows  128  pages  of 
money  saving  bargains  in  Cop- 
per  Steel  Fencing:,  also  Gates, 

Steel  Posts,  Barb ‘Wire  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Farm  and  Home  needs. 

Low,  Direct-from-Factory  Prices— 

Easy  Monthly  Payments. 

I  Pay  tho  Freight 
Send  for  catalog  today.  Read  why 
my  Copper  Steel  Fencing  lasts 
Twice  ae  Ions.  Saves  HALF  your 
fence  money.  My  prices  lower- 
24  -  hour  service  —  satisfaction 
guaranteed.— Jim  Brown. 

Tho  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  43TlBCIeveland,  Ohio 


am 

more  than 
pleased^^ 


OF  COURSE  .  . 

. he  uses  a  BURRELL 

//I  have  used  my  Burrell  ma- 
1  chine  going  on  the  4th  year, 
and  it  hasn’t  skipped  a  milking. 

Can  positively  say  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  teats  or  udder  by  leaving 
it  on  too  long.  I  am  more  than 
pleased.”— So  says  dairyman 
W.  W.  Craig,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUrrell 

L  milking  machines  and  cream  separators 

b' - — tk 


Metal  Roofing 


WE 

/-payEStheV 

FREIGHT  \ 


lEADCLAD  |  KEYSTONE  COPPER  BEARING 


W‘REFENCE  i  APEX- GALVANIZED 

roofing 


BARB  WIRE 


CONSUMERS  MFC.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundiville,  W.  Va. 


MILK  STRAINER  DISCS 

Ur  4  CA  Post  Pays  300  Best  Quality 
V  I  6  in.  Discs— Check  or  M.  O. 

DAIRY  SCIENCE  CO.  HAMPDEN.  MASS. 


With  the 

An  Old  Stock-farm. — In  Montgomery 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  A.  D.  Fonda  is  farming  and 
dairying  on  land  that  has  been  in  the 
lownership  of  his  ancestors  for  four 
generations.  Livestock  lias  been  raised 
on  this  old  home  farm  for  100  years. 
The  fertility  tha-t  it  has  given  up  iu 
crops,  pasture,  milk  and  animals  has 
been  largely  returned  to  it  in  the  form 
of  manure.  Now  that  tons  of  feed  are 
bought  every  year  for  the  purebred  dairy 
herd  that  the  owner  keeps,  the  farm’s 
fertility  is  increasing  under  large  ap¬ 
plications  of  barnyard  manure.  The 
effects  of  this  treatment  are  seen  in  the 
pastures  and  meadows,  and  in  the 
quality  and  yield  of  the  crops  grown. 
The  farm’s  Ayrshire  herd  averages  7,000 
to  S.000  lbs.  of  milk  per  head  per  year. 
When  we  were  there  in  March,  the'  four 
per  cent  product  was  selling  at  seven 
cents  a  quart  in  Johnstown. 

Farming  at  a  Distance.  —  Many 
landowners  have  tried;  mostly  with  un¬ 
satisfactory  results,  to  operate  farms 
without  -being  in  a  position  closely  to 
supervise  the  work  or  do'  it  themselves. 
One  of  our  midwest  friends  who  raises 
hogs,  .sheep,  beef  cattle  and  draft  horses, 
and  recently  established  a  dairy  herd, 
has  expressed  his  views  on  this  subject 
in  a  recent  letter.  He  says:  ‘‘Having 
read  an  article  in  1923  on  the  very 
remote  possibility  of  profitable  farming 
at  long  range  or  by  proxy,  1  disposed  of 
a  farm  that  I  was  trying  to  operate  400 
miles  from  home.  I  shrink  from,  even 
trying  to  imagine  what  would  have 
happened  if  I  -had  not  got  rid  of  the  farm 
at  that  time.  It  has  -since  cost  the  owners 
$50,000.  No  one  can  regret  this  more 
deeply  than  I  do.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
they  heM  a  closing-out  sale  on  the  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  one  experienced  man’s  job 
to  look  after  a  place  like  that  daily. 
Nothing  has  changed  my  view  that  long- 
range  farming  at  a  profit  cannot  be  done. 
Largely  for  this  reason,  I  am  not  at  all 
fearful  of  the  future  development  of  so- 
caHed  corporation  farming  as  a  detriment 
to  the  average  farmer,  as  we  know  him. 
There  would  seem  to  be  more,  merit  in 
the  development  of  farm  management 
oversight  of  -farms  that  are  operated  on 
a  50-50  or  similar  basis,  where  it  is  a 
three-cornered  affiair,  including  the  land¬ 
lord,  the  tenant  and  the  land.  I  have 
sliced  off  two  tracts  here  at  home  which 
I  Rave  been  working  under  that  sort  of 
pla-n  for  .several  years,  and  the  showing 
continues  to  improve  yearly.  Taking  the 
outlying  -sections  of  the  farm  -which  were 
adapted  to  dairying  and  hog  raising,  I 
have  condensed  my  efforts  -on  -land  im¬ 
mediately  near  me.  This  simplifies  my 
labor  problem  a  good  deal.  We  got  our 
two  three-bottom  plows  in  the  field  some 
time  ago.  We  are  54  days  earlier  than 
last  year.” 

Western  Mares.  —  A  subscriber  in 
South  Dakota  writes  (March-  26)  :  “You 
said  recently  tlfat  some  eastern  farmers 
were  considering  the  buying  of  1,000-lb. 
range  mares  for  breeding  purposes. 
Large  numbers  of  -these  mares  are  going 
out  at  $G  to  $7  a  head  on  cars.  Neither 
sex,  age  nor  blemish  makes  any  difference, 
for  all  are  going  to  killing  plants.  If  I 
were  an  eastern  farmer  wanting  brood 
mares  from  ‘the  range,  I  would  get  in 
touch  with  a-  rancher,  and  buy  direct, 
enough  men  clubbing  together  to  get  a 
carload.  Instead  of  buying  small  mares — 
too  small  to  work  and-  hardly  large 
enough  to  raise  colts  of  sufficient  size — 
I  would  buy  young,  1,200-lb.  mares  or 
two  to  three-year-old  mares  that  would 
grow'  out  to  that  weight.  I  would  expect 
them  to  do  their  .share  of  the  farm  work 
as  well  as  raise  real  wonk  horses.  These 
range  horses  make  excellent  workers ; 
they  are  tough,  hardy,  willing  and 
healthy,  and  can  be  broken  by  any  man 
worthy  of  being  called  a  horseman.  I 
would  pay  a  little  premium  to  the  shipper 
to  sort  out  *such  mares  while  he  gathered 
up  horses  for  the  killers.  Probably  $15 
a  head  (certainly  not  over  $20)  would 
buy  some  good  ones  of  good  colors-  and 
type.  Percheron  blacks  and  grays  pre¬ 
dominate.  At  some  of  the  big  sales  of 
range  stock.  I  have  seen  such  mares  sell 
at  $5  to  $10,  colts  at  $3  to  $G  a  head, 
and  mixed  carloads  (for  killing),  weigh¬ 
ing  1,000  to  1,100  lbs.,  as  low  as  $4  a 
a  head.  Years  ago,  when  horses  were 
worth  raising  here,  I  raised  many  1,400 
to  1,600-lb.  horses.  They  were  out  of 
1,000  to  1,200-lb.  mares  and  .sired  by 
stallions  weighing  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  I 
raised  a  1, 600-lb.  horse  whose  dam 
■weighed  900  lbs.  She  was  a  saddle 
mare.” 

On  this  subject  Prof.  James  L. 
Edmonds  of  the  Illinois  Experiment. 
Station  expresses  the  following  view : 
“The  right  kind  of  western  mares  would 
be  useful  in  the  East.  They  should  he 


Livestock 


young,  and  should  have  had  considerable 
handling.  Wild,  Avestern  mares  with  a 
little  age  on  them  are  hardly  worth  pay¬ 
ing.  the  freight  on.  Most  people  pay  out 
-their  cost  several  times  before  they  get 
them  docile  enough  to  be  of  any  use.” 


*  A.  -A.  r  XU  IU  L  V  rv  A  1  XjJIj,  .All 

March  the  field  day  program  of  the 
Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Briareliff  Farms  in  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  indicated  an  earnest  and 
growing  interest  in  beef  cattle  in  this 
territory.  About  80  stockraising  farmers 
Avere  present,  from  Massachusetts.  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Connecticut,  ais  Avell  as  New 
York  State.  Many  of  them  are  raising 
beef  cattle;  some  others  are  founding 
herds.  All  registered  at  the  farm  office, 
and,  early  in  the  forenoon,  Avere  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  half-dozen  feedlots  by 
m.  II.  Pew.  Here  they  saw  520  pure¬ 
bred,  black,  hornless  steer  calyes.  Mr. 
Pew  said  that  they  averaged  367  lbs. 
when  they  Avent  into  the  lots  on  December 
1,  and  hud  cost  at  the  farm  $76.55  a 
head.  Ihey  Avere  bred  and  bought  in 
Missouri,  IoAA-a  and  Illinois.  In  101 
days  (up  to  March  11)  they  had  gained 
an  average  of  243.9  lbs.  or  2.41  lbs  a 
day  per  head.  The  cost  of  feed  for  each 
call  during  that  period  was  35.2  cents 
a  day.  lhe  feed  Avas  valued  at  $1.07  a 
bushel  for  corn,  $50  a  ton  for  steer 
i  arena,  $6  a  ton  for  corn  silage,  and  $15 
a.  .,,on'  f,0l‘  'ia-v-  Each  calf  had  received 
(<uly  lo  lbs.  of  corn  and  ground  bat-lev 
y*  and  %  barley):  1.5  lbs.  of 

.steer  Fa  ten  a  ;  10  lbs.  of  silage  and  5  lbs. 
ot.  hay.  l  he  labor  employed  in  grinding 
Juki  trucking*  feed  and  caring  for  the 
calves  Avas  costing  1.5  cents  a  day.  The 
cost  per  pound  of  gain  during-  the  101 
days  Avas  18.6  cents,  not  counting  the 
pork  that  is  being  made  on  Avast e  and 
undigested  grain  in  the  feedlots.  Under 
ordinary  feedlot  conditions,  a  pound  to 
-  lbs.  of  pork  is  made  on  each  100  lbs 
ot  corn  fed  to  steers.  The  ground 
barley  in  this  case,  however,  will  reduce 
the  hog  gains  a  little. 


A  8 1 1 Gw  and  Discussion.  —  iu  the 
barns  and  paddocks  the  visitors  saw 
f°m®  of  the  purebred  Aberdeen- Angus 
breeding  cattle,  Avhieh  number  1,000  head 
at.  Bnarclift,  and  in  a  pasture  lot  the 
nine  chief  herd  sires  Avere  lined  up  for 
inspection.  Mr.  Pew  mentioned  their  birth 
dates,  pointed  out  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  the  animals,  comparing 
some  with  others,  and  invited  evervbodv 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  each  bull,  iii 
turn.  Each  sire  had  been  Aveighed  on  the 
day  of  this  pasture  lot  show.  Most  of 
•the  estimates  were  far  too  low;  only  a 
feAV  Avere.  too  high,  and  these  Avere  not 
lai  out  of  the  AA'ay.  A  point  to  remember 
.about  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  is  that 
they  are  always  heavier  than  they  look.” 
1  he  visitors  had  also  estimated  the 
average  Aveights  of  the  steer  calves  i-n 
the  feed-lots.  Here,  too,  they  guessed,  too 
low .  At  noon  a  -roast  beef  dinner  aaris 
served.  President  W.  A.  McGregor  of 
the  association  sponsoring-  the  meeting, 
presided.  Many  questions  about  heef- 
makmg  were-  answered  and  discussed 
u-ntil  late  in  .  the  afternoon.  Dir.  Pew 
a\  rites  on  April  5  that  the  average  grain 
teed  consumption  by  the  520  calves  Avas 
-Tt  that  time  16.16  lhs.  a  head  per  day. 
Silage  Avas  discontinued  oil  February  1. 
when  the  self-feeders  AA-ere  opened  for  the 
calves  to  “help  themselves.”  The  daily 
allowance  for  each  calf  the  first  Aveek 
VX  was  lbs.  of  ground  barley, 

10.62  lbs.  of  shelled-  corn  and  2  lbs.  of 
steer  1-  a-tena.  Each  calf  also  received  4 
lbs.  of  mixed  hay  per  day,  having  access 
sit  all  times  to-  rock  salt  and  home-mixed 
•minerals.  The  mineral  mixture  is  bolted 
lime  40  lbs.,  spent  bone  black  40  lbs.  and 
salt  20  .lbs.  On  April  5  feed  and  labor 
Avere  costing  34.9  cents  a  day  per  calf. 
Some  of  the  -steers  will  go  to  market  in 
AeAy  York  City  in  graded  lots  in  a  few 
ocks,  and  other  loads  will  follow,  when 
properly  finished,  until  the  feedlots  are 
emptied.  All  of  the  calves  Avere  horn  in 
1929.  They  Avill  run  around  16  months 
of  age  and  Aveigh  950  to  1,100  lbs.  when 
sold. 


Fattening  Heifers.  —  A  Colorado 
subscriber,  in  a  recent  letter,  criticizes 
(Statements  -made  in  this  department  con¬ 
cerning  the  feedlot  gains  of  beef  heifers 
compared  Avith  steers,  and  the  prices  that 
fat  heifers  bring  in  comparison  with  those 
of  steers  of  similiar  breeding  and  quality. 
“We  know  better  in  the  West,”  lie  says. 
Dan  D.  Casement,  0A\mer  of  a  Colorado 
ranch  and  an  experienced'  cattle-  feeder 
in  Riley  Co.,  Ivan.,  Avrites  (March  30)  : 
‘It  is  my  experience  that  heifers  fatten 
rather  more  promptly  than  steers,  and 
are  ready  for  the  market  earlier,  when 
similarly  fed.  I  am  speaking  of  calves, 
lhe  same  probably  is  true  of  yearlings. 
As  to  price,  when  heifers  and  steers  are 
fed  through  tiie  'Winter,  and  marketed, 
say,  in  June,  they  sell  as  mixed  yearlings 
at.  prices  equal  to  those  that  steers 
would  bring  if  sold  separately.  It  is  nor 
unusual  for  straight  bunches  of  heifers, 
fed  wel-l  and  sold  in  June,  to  top  the 
market.  After  June  they  do  not  find  the 
same  favor.  There  is  a  penalty  that  i*uns 
as .  their  age  increases.  The  ‘  feeding  of 
•heifer  calves  tip  to  14  to  15  months  of 
age  is  quite  as  profitable  as  the  feeding 
of  steers  of  similar  quality  and  age,  but 
it  is  distinctly  a  Aenture,  to  be  under¬ 
taken  with  a  A-iew  to  a  Spring  or  early 
Summer  market.”  d.  c.  ay. 
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Red  Polls:  Dual-Purpose 
Cattle 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  throughout 
the  discussion  of  beef  cattle  for  the 
East,  nobody  seems  to  have  fallen  back 
on  experience.  Cheap  'beef  lievej-  made 
western  cattlemen  rich.  Why  expect  it 
to  be  different  in  the  East?  Also,  why 
expect  beef  to  stay  high  in  price?  If 
the  packers  or  Government  were  to 
guarantee  beef  to  remain  at  16  to  20 
cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  for  five  or 
six  years,  whose  imagination  could  pic¬ 
ture  the  result? 

We  are  in  a  dairy  region.  We  have 
been  in  the  dairy  business  in  a  small 
way  at  times,  and  had  ample  opportunity 
of  knowing  how  others  like  it.  \\  e  never 
liked  to  raise  a  promising  calf  up  to 
three  years  old,  and  then,  through  no 
fault  of  our  own,  have  to  sell  her  to  a 
butcher  for  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  what 
it  cost  to  raise  her,  because  she  suffered 
wire  cuts,  infections  or  something  else 
went  wrong  with  her.  We  have  raised 
or  helped  to  raise  five  to  15  calves  a  year 
for  30  years. 

There  are  few-  men  in  our  more 
thickly-settled  areas  who  have  seen  50 
Summers  come  and  go  who  have  not  seen 
both  pureberd  dairy  and  beef  herds 
flourish  for  a  while,  and  then  disappear. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  When  milk  in 
years  of  low*  prices  doesn’t  fetch  the 
cost  of  production,  the  loss  soon  takes 
up  the  profits  of  good  years.  It  is  the 
same  with  beef.  Neither  of  these  can 
pay  well  except  for  a  few  years  at  a 
time  before  so  many  rush  into  it  that  it 
is  soon  overdone.  The  .same  is  true  of 
almost  anything  else  that  a  man  can 
name. 

We  have  seen  some  men  build  up  good 
herds  of  dairy  cattle  when  prices  were 
good  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  put 
buildings  in  condition  to  stand  inspec¬ 
tion,  while  many  of  their  neighbors  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  It  wa.sn’t  long 
until  the  prices  of  both  milk  and  cows 
began  to  decline,  auctions  took  place,  and 
bankruptcies  followed.  If  a  dairy  cow 
doesn't  show  a  profit,  she  is  worth  about 
as  much  as  a  race  horse  that  can’t  win. 
Neither  is  of  much  use  to  the  man  who 
makes  his  living  from  the  farm  or  is 
trying  to  pay  for  a  farm. 

You  can  get  sheaves  of  statistics  on 
milk  and  butterfat  records,  and  costs  of 
production  covering  your  favorite  breed, 
but  when  prices  to  the  farmer  are  below' 
his  cost,  of  production,  where  is  he?  The 
shortest  way  across  is  not  always  the 
quickest  way  through.  TJie  raising  of 
dairy  heifers  that  won’t  bring  the  cost 
of  raising  them  will  never  make  a  man 
rich. 

Why  milk  when  you  can  get  little  or 
nothing  for  your  work  except  exercise 
and  experience?  Why  raise  beef  if  it  is 
not  profitable?  The  man  who  changes 
breeds  and  tries  to  follow  the  markets, 
usually  doesn’t  sell  until  the  market  it 
no  longer  profitable.  Also  the  breed  that 
he  changes  to  may  already  be  high 
in  price,  and  by  the  time  he  gets  going 
nicely,  the  market  has  changed  again. 

It  costs  a.s  much  to  raise  a  dairy  cow 
that  proves  a  failure  as  it  does  to  raise 
a  good  one.  The  buyers  usually  want  to 
buy  the  failures  at  about  three  for  a 
quarter— -and  I  -am  not  sure  but  that  is 
more  .than  they  are  worth  for  beef.  If 
dairymen  with  herds  of  a  dozen  or  more 
cows  each  have  records  of  the  number  of 
failures  that  they  have  raised  or  bought, 
and  of  the  losses  that  they  have  ex¬ 
perienced  as  a  result  of  garget,  injuries 
and  other  causes,  they  know  that  these 
failures  and  losses  amount  to  quite  an 
item  in  10  years  or  more.  If  these  men 
bad  kept,  dual-purpose  cattle,  however, 
many  would  have  brought  as  much  for 
beef  as  some  of  their  best  dairy  cows 
would  have  brought  for  milk,  and  we 
have  known  some  to  bring  more. 

Many  older  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
remember  families  in  their  neighborhoods 
w-ho  once  kept  dairy  herds,  but  because 
of  injuries,  poor  health,  lack  of  help, 
old  age  or  deaths  in  their  families,  could 
no  longer  maintain  their  herds.  Many 
of  these  people,  however,  might  have 
kept  dual-purpose  herds,  milking  a  part 
of  them  or  raising  veal  or  beef. 

Cattle  with  horns  have  been  out  of 
date  for  years,  but  there  seem  to  be  many 
men  who  don’t  know  it.  We  like  Red 
Polls  because  they  have  no  horns.  There 
are  many  other  reasons  why  w'e  like 
these  dual-purpose  cattle.  If  a  man  keeps 
Red  Polls,  he  can  run  his  young  stock 
with  the  older  cattle  without  danger  of 
the  young  stock  suffering  injuries.  To 
the  small  farmer  without  abundant  pas¬ 
ture  or  buildings,  this  means  a  great 
deal.  Red  Polls  have  good  dispositions 
and  are  quiet,  compared  with  the  dairy 
breeds.  Some  of  them  are  surprisingly 
large  milkers.  A  Red  Polled  cow’s 
butterfat  test,  will  sometimes  equal  that^ 
of  a  good  Jersey.  A  few  years  ago,  a* 
Red  Polled  cow  owned  near  King  Ferry. 
N.  Y„  in  an  official  test,  led  all  cows 
in  this  State  in  June  in  butterfat.  Her 
owner  had  no  previous  experience  in  test 
work,  and  probably  never  dreamed  _  of 
leading  where  dairy  breed  competition 
was  strong.  The  butterfat  records  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of 
America  are  practically  all  made  by 
farmers  with  farm  feeds  on  two  milkings 
a  day.  and  not  by  experiment  stations 
and  men  with  abundant  means  who  have 
small  regard  for  costs. 

Red  Polled  cows  fatten  readily,  when 
dry.  The  young  stock  makes  high-class 
baby  beef.  If  a  man  let  his  purebred  or 


grade  Red  Polled  calf  have  all  of  its 
dam’s  milk  for  five  or  six  months,  he 
could  then  use  some  grain  in  developing 
the  calf  into  a  good  steer  at.  12  to  15 
months  old,  weighing  around  1,000  lbs. 
A  farmer  with  a  Red  Polled  herd  could 
use  an  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  on  his  cows, 
and  feed  out  the  resulting  cross-bred 
calves  for  beef.  They  would  make  baby 
beef  of  the  ’highest  quality,  if  they  were 
handled  .and  fed  properly.  Later,  with 
the  same  cows,  he  could  sell  milk,  make 
butter  or  fat  veal,  according  to  market 
conditions.  Anyone  can  guess  what  milk 
or  beef  will  bring  four  or  five  years 
irom  now.  but  nobody  knows.’  Four 
chances  on  the  market  have  always  been 
better  than  one  chance.  The  specialized 
dairyman  or  the  specialized  beef  producer 
has  one  chance.  The  ow-ner  of  a  Red 
Polled  herd  can  sell  milk,  cream,  cheese, 
veal  and  beef.  Breeders  of  both  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  probably  can  show  profits 
lor  two  to  five  years  that  look  good, 
hut  if  the  time  were  extended,  how 
would -they  look?  C.  M.  BOOTH 

Ontario  Co..  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  April  19.) 

Market. — Di-aggy,  beef  steers  and  yearlings 
closing  about  steady  with  iveek's  opening 
prices,  none  quotable  above  $13,  bulk  of  sales 
$11.50  (o  $12.25.  Generally  steady  tendency 
on  bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters,  bulk  fat  heif¬ 
ers  $10  to  $10.75,  beef  bulls  $8.75  to  $9.50, 
butcher  cows  $7.50  to  $8.25,  cutters  $4.25  to 
$5.50.  Stockers  and  feeders  about  steady,  few 
inquiries,  most  sales  $10.50  to  $11.  ‘Calves 
sharply  lower,  better  grades  closing  75c  to  $1 
off.  top  vealers  $13.50.  Hogs  nominally  steadv. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  19.  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle  14  cars:  7  St.  Paul,  4  Pennsylvania,  1  St. 
I.ouis.  1  Pittsburgh.  1  Michigan;  containing  419 
bead:  1.005  head  trucked  in  from  nearby:  total 
cattle  1.424  head.  741  calves,  1.234  hogs,  577 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.50;  good,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs..  $12.25  to 
$13.50:  good.  950  to  1.100  lbs..  $12  to  $13.50; 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  com¬ 
mon,  S00  lbs.  up.  .$8.50  to  $10.50. 

Heifers. — Choice.  S50  lbs.  up.  $10  to  $11; 
good.  850  lbs.  up.  $9  to  $10:  medium.  850  lbs. 
up.  $8.25  to  $9;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50 
to  $8.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9:  good,  $6.75  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls.  —  Good  and  choice,  beef.  $9.50  to 
$10.75:  cutter,  common  and  medium.  $7.50  to 
$9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  up.  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium.  800  lbs.  down.  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $11.75  to  $13.50; 
medium.  $9.75  to  $11.75;  cull  and  common, 
$7.50  to  $9.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights.  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11 
to  $11.50:  medium  weights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75:  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth.  $8 

to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
— Bran,  ton,  $41  to  $42:  shorts,  $39.50  to  $40.50; 
hominy,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  middlings.  $43  to  $44; 
linseed,  $59  to  $60;  gluten.  $42.50  to  $43.50: 
ground  oats,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$47  to  $48;  bog-meal,  $47  to  $48;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent.  $48.50  to  $49.50;  dairy  feed,  16 
per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  18  per  cent.  $40.50  to 
$41.50;  20  per  cent.  $45  to  $46;  24  per  cent. 
$49  to  $50;  25  per  cent.  $50.50  to  $51.50;  horse 
feed.  85  per  cent.  $45  to  $46;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$40  to  $41;  Alfalfa,  reground.  $43  to  $44. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
sale,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

May  9. — Western  N.  Y.,  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  sale  at  Caldwell  Place, 
Marion.  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 
manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  11.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  and 
( ’ollege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J. 

June  18-21.  —  New  England  Institute 
of  Co-opperation,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

June  23-27.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention.  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

July  15-17.  —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 


**• 

RABBITS 

•••  1 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Sale 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


REGISTERED  PEG.  ClilNCHlUAS-While.  Steel,  Gray  Flemish  Giants. 
Silver  Martins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Mantgemery  Ctr.,  Vt. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  B eef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  All  ague  for  sale. 

8.  I>.  Wicks,  R.  1>.  No.  2,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  Ji.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Pomfrel  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys:  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Freeh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  or  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O  Address  West  Hartford.  Vt.  gee. 


CALF  XCOURf 

DIARRHEA  c|ve 


May  be  given  in  milk.  Per  can  75c.  Three  cans 
$2.00.  At  dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  COMPANY,  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


.%  SWINE  j 

Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sous.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADIKE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney ,  Owner  Jimmy  ijodok,  Manager 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Cheater  While  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs..  $4.60  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 

sale  Big  Type  Berkshire 

Registered  stock.  Pigs  of  either  sex,  farrowed  March 
27th,  out  of  good  brood  sows.  Sired  by  tiumbfounder 
Real  2nd,  No.  340448.  Raise  big  litters.  Ready  to  ship  last 
of  May.  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER,  R.  2,  Meyer. dele.  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINEM? 

F.  M.  rattlngton  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y« 

DEO.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— spring  Pigeready 

•  A  A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Pedigreed  April  Pigs,  SI  00 
”  each.  Order  now,  ship  May  22.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills,  N  Y. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs — the 
kind  that,  make  large  bogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots.  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S. — Chester  White  Barrows,  4  wks.  old.,  $6  each. 

PIGS  !  PIGS  !  PIGS  ! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.50  each. 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  $6.50  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds — Chester  White  %nd  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  1  know  wliat  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs, 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satisfac¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Maas.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock — 
Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
—all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old,  UH5.00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  -  -  85,50  each. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  C. — 10  days  trial  allowed. 

Yon  may  write  tis  with  confidence. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  -  Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Week*  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

All  Husky.  Healthy.  F»»t  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  •  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 

Feeding  Pigs  tor  Sale 

To  all  buyers  that  bought  my  pigs  last  season,  1  want 
to  tell  you  1  have  some  nice  pigs  to  go  this  season. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire—  Berkshire  and  Chester  sold  in 
lots  of  two  or  more,  C.  O.  I).  $6.00  each. 

When  you  receive  them,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Cbester-Berkshlre  —  Y  orkehire-G’heeter  Crossed 
4  W  eek*  Old— #5.00. 

All  good  feeders  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 

J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Maes- — Tel.  1583-W. 

DOGS  | 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  sees"  of  Dogdoin. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 

Ea°l!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  mo«°o?d. 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEPT  Smyrna,  N-  Y. 

fOLLlE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
V/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Breve  City,  Pa. 

Collie  Puppies  M«;,it!,»,'N!'vV1’’ 

OAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TER RIERS  —  Lists 
AY  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY.  PANA,  ILL. 

CNOW  WHITE  ESKIMO  PUPPIES-Also  Pedigreed  Chows. 
M  Snapshots.  WYLDE  ECHO  PARM,  Barton,  Vermont 

4 

O0CKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— 2mos.  old.  Males,  $10.00; 
VP  females,  $5.00.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

GOATS 

ourRHSetaL  of  29  Grade  Angora  Goats  iTofe 

Does,  bucks  and  wethers.  Prices  $5  to  $10  each.  $150 

tor  the  herd.  Hlllcrest  Poultry  Farm  -  Bayfield,  Wis. 

Come  in  Your  Auto  ami  Get  a  SHARPLKS 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID 

~  ri  a  H  Nubian  bred  to  feshen  in 

Milk  IfOdtS  5,av“*10  an<l  51 6  eacl'- 

L\J  man  UUUla  WHITE  FARMS.  Cairo,  X.  Y. 

|  HORSES 

n  i  ■  4  year  Grey  Stallion  for 

liornnornni  saie-  *so°  °r  'vouid  ex- 

inl  illllil  lllli  cha“ee  for  young  register- 
1  1/iWllwlWIUI  ed  mares  or  Holstein  cows. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID  -  -  OXFORD,  PA. 

AYRSHIKES 


AYRSHIRES 


HEAVIEST 
PRODUCERS 
OF  4%  MILK 

«t  Lowctt  Feed  Co*t 

Rugged  Constitutions 

Hardy  Rustlers 

Best  of  Grazers 
• 

Ideal  Udders 

Uniform  Type 
* 

Write  for  booklets  or- 
help  in  locating 
Foundation  stock 


Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
96  Center  Street  Brandon,  Vermont 


|—T- 

HOLSTEINS 

1 

Bloomingdale  Farms 
DISPERSAL  SALE 

75  Registered  Holsteins 

Saturday,  May  10,  1930 

At  Farm,  4  miles  from  Somerville, 
New  Jersey- 

Herd  Under  State  and  Federal  Supervision— 
Last  Test  Clean — 60-day  Retest  Privilege. 

One  of  tlie  Oldest  Holstein 
Herds  in  the  United  States 

Herd  includes  three  famous  herd  sires,  all  out 
of  cows  that  have  made  over  1,100  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  year;  many  daughters  of  these  famous 
sires;  a  few  young  bulls;  a  splendid  lot  of 
beautiful  heifer  calves.  All  milking  females 
have  large  production  records:  this  herd  aver¬ 
aged  close  to  fotir  per  cent  fat  in  yearly  work. 

A  most  wonderful  place  to  buy  foundation 
animals  backed  by  41  years  of  breeding  on  the 
one  farm — a  genuine  breeder's  herd. 

Send  for  complete  catalog  at  once,  to — 
SALES  MANAGER 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  New  York 


FOR  SAL IC-Hulstelu.FrieHiai)  Grade  Cows 
fiesh  in  about  a  month  or  less.  All  of  them  good 
individuals  and  milkers  and  only  for  sale  as  we  are  over 
stocked.  KATKE  JOFSTIt  A.  Allamueby,  X.  J«  or 
Great  Meadows,  X.  J.,  It.  F.  II. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B — 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Salet  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Pinna. 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale 

CHEDCO  COUNTRY  GIRL  203881 
Dropped  March  30th,  192B 

Bred  to  Langwater  Chedeo  January  14th,  1930 
Sire:  Langwater  Mixter  69371 

Dam:  Mixter  Farm  Sister  124196.  Record:  10188.8  lbs. 
Milk.  579.88  lbs.  Butter  Fat.  Class  F. 

C.  E.  C0TTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Danis  have  A.  R. 
records  that  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  500  lbs 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

K.  A.  UMBEKT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  ¥. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0U6LA8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N  T. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTXZN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


For  Sale ! 

yearling  steers. 


86  good  quality  dairy  heifers;  50  Angus 
cows  ami  heifers;  90  mixed  breeds, 
W.  Hundley  -  Boydton,  Virginia 


X  x.  Iiniawoiuirnojii  ur  nohSTltlJN 

Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EBGEWOOl)  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  WU. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  8heep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  MortonvIlU,  P.nnn. 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 
"for  Farm  Woffc” 

3  in  1  Sale— Reg.  Brood  Mares  with  sucklings  costs  snd 
in  foal  again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young 
stallions.  H.  H.  BELL  A  SONS  •  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE ! 

10  Ids.  Calves,  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  Ids.  Springers, 146  Cows- 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sort:  other  •■nttle-  2  Ids  Worn 
Horses.  W  rite  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON.  Stockport,  la. 
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BIG  REDUCTION  ON  CHICKS 

Prices  Effective  May  8th  Per  100 

White.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Aneonas . $10.00 

Barred,  White.  Buff  Bocks,  Beds,  Black  Minorcas .  12.00 

White  Minorcas  .  15.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  13.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  16.00 

1’edigreed  Male  Mating  both  Tancred  and  Barron  White  Leghorns...  13.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  .  25.00 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  STOCK — Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept.  Send  $1  today.  Upon  delivery 

lay  postman  above  prices  plus  postage.  Be  sure  to  specify  delivery  date  when  sending  in  your  order. 
Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicks  working  for  us.  Write  today 

for  full  details.  Also  lor  our  catalog. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  Main  St.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO. 


LANCHSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
•  STANDARD  QUALITY- 


IF  YOU  WANT  Big,  Sturdy,  Fluffy  Chicks,  this  is  the  place  to  get  them.  Our 
'flocks  selected  and  bred  lor  egg  production,  by  expert  poultrymen  with  years  of 
experience  plus  training  at  Ohio  State  University.  Catalog  write  for  it,  or  order 
direct  from  this  add.  lOO'/e  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Bank. 


25 


50 


100 


300 


500 


Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns.. 

Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns  _ 

Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

White,  Barred  Rocks;  Rose,  Single  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orphingtons  _ 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  _ _ _ 

Special  Mating  Chicks  Each  Higher  . . . . Heavy  Mixed  #10.00,  Light  Mixed  #8.00  per  100 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route  20  Lancaster,  Ohio 


. #3.25 

#6.00 

#11.00 

#32.00 

#52.00 

- 6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

65.00 

107.50 

-  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

29.00 

47.50 

__  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

57.50 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.50 

- 4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.50 

1000 

#100.00 

210.00 

90.00 

110.00 

120.00 

140.00 


Chix 

100 

300 

1000 

from  LARGE  BREEDERS 

MAY  PRICES 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg. 

$10 

$47.50 

$  90 

Ferria  Strain  Wh.  Leg . 

10 

47.50 

90 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorn!  . . 

10 

47.50 

90 

Batom's  Barred  Rocks . 

12 

57.50 

110 

Cfh  Owen’  l.l.Redi 

12 

57.50 

no 

mmr  Mixe  :cks... 

8 

37.50 

70 

Our  I  >ers  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  i  icr'ou.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  f.  <i  >r  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  o  grv.it  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  g{£Hn,gft 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  Delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas .  11c 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  13c 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  14c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings .  25c 

Light  Assorted....  9c  Heavy .  11c 

Prepaid.  Guaranteed  delivery.  10J4  with  order. 
Balance  0.  O.  D.  Circular  free. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O.  O  f 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  R.  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-oni  cliicKs. 
Free  Cetalog.  NITYANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  508,  Bellelonle,  Pi. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $10. 00  $47  50  $90.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  10.00  47. 50  90  00 

Barred  Rocks .  12  00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix...  $8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $10-00  per  loo 


100#  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
ad v.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


Postpaid.  Order  from 


CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
McAlisterville,  Penna. 

WILT, ACKER'S  High  Grade  Blood-Tested, 
Trapnested  Barron  English  \V.  Leghorns. 
We  import  direct.  Big,  husky  chicks  from  2- 
v  ear-old  blood-tested,  trapnested  hens,  13c.  Free  range 
chicks,  8c.  Catalog  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

BRONZE  Day-Old  Turkeys— Hatching  Eggs— 
from  Boston  winners  for  8  successive  years.  Fine 
quality  bronze.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guarau- 
t  ‘od.  20th  year.  ELSIE  nAI.LOCK.  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

Large  white 

$5.00  per  dozen. 

Prepaid.  ALONZO  D 


CHINESE  GEESE  EGGS— 
Duck  Eggs— $1.50  per  fifteen. 

SHAFFER,  Elliottsville,  Penna. 


STERLING  Silver  Narragansett  TURKEYS— 
Try  them  and  note  the  difference.  EGGS— POl'WS 
day-old  or  started.  CARY  &  CARY,  Bedford,  Ohio 

n/I  T  1 _ _  17  Bronze  Baby  Poults  and 

Marcy  lurkey  rarm  Eggs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  reasonable.  NORTH  ELBA,  NEW  YORK 


VI 


J HITE  HOLLAND  EGOS,  ftOc-POUJ/TS,  *1*00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM, Rensselaer, N.  T. 


Dr,„,a  Turkey  ES8s  and  Day-Old  Poults  of  quality. 
Dionze  1  UTRey  MTRTLE  BE  GENOVA,  Coejnun's  Hollow,  H.  T. 


PUREBRED  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— 12 Eggs,  $« 
MRS.  THURSTON  SMITH  -  Wapplngers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS— 50  cents 

“  MRS.  KAY  0.  SMITH  •  •  Fort  Plain,  New  York 

Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGGS— 50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Daasville,  N.  T. 

POUiltS  Bronze  from  Ohio’s  largest  flock— EGGS 


PLEASANT  RIDGE  TURKEY  FARM 


Buoyrus,  Ohio 


SDUCKLINGS 


and  Eggs.  "World’s  Boot." 
Send  lor  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE’S  PEKINS, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  Now  York 


Ms 


Long  Lake  Duck  Farm 

for  $  1  2.00.  Trenton,  IS.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

f%|  |/\|/C  INDIAN  RUNNER— Wonderful  layers. 

IV  O  Profitable.  Circular.  EGGS— $1.50 
per  12.  Postpaid.  HOWARD  M.  MUNROE  .  Lexington,  Moss. 

[AM MOTH  REKIN  DUCKLING,  $3?  per  100. 
Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  l.akevtew  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

Wild  Mallard  Ducks -Ducklings -Hatching  Eggs 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 

nllPIfl  IIIHQ  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  sas.oo 
L/UuIVLIllUv  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryvllle,  Pa. 

fklTUlTI  IlWrC  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
UUUnLIllUS  quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 925  Per  Hundred. 

A'A  email  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER,  Uansomville,  S.  Y. 

PEARL  or  Pure'Whlte  Guinea  Fou  l— $(>.00  trio 
Eggs,  10c  each.  O.  MONTGOMERY,  Arden,  New  Fork 

/—i  fT1  C  C!  C*  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
VlCi  Ei3C>  $6.00:  $28. 50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  salt).  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Way 
Down 
Yonder 
Go 

BABY  CHICK 
PRICES 

DON’T  PAY  MORE-READ 

WOLF’S  nationally  known 
“Peep-Peep”  baby  chicks 
are  from  high-quality,  leg- 
banded  stock.  Pedigreed 
males — special  pens — most 
all  breeds.  Order  today. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  PRICES 
-SAVE  NEARLY  HALF 

•WOLF’S  UTILITY  PRICES  —  Send  Only  $1 


Pay  Balance  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.C.  Wli.  Leghorns.. 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

$90 

S.C.  Br.  Leghorns.. 

3,00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

S.C.  Buff  Leghorns.  . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

S.C.M.  Aneonas . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

S.C.  Minorcas . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  .  . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Buff  Rocks  . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

White  Wyandottes.. 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Buff  Orpingtons  . .  . 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants... 

4,50 

8.25 

16.00 

78.75 

155 

Asst.  Heavy  Mixed . 

3.25 

6.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100 

Asst.  0.  &  £.,  Mxd. 

2.75 

4.50 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

IX70LF  HATCHING 

&  BREEDING 

CO. 

TV  Box  R 

Gibsonburg,  Ohio 

Baby  Turks  and  Eggs 

Mammoth  bronze  poults  and  eggs  from 
large,  healthy  well-marked  breeders. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  or  adjustment 
at  full  price. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Chas.  H.  Kirby,  Mgr.  Newtown^  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity  and  color  marking?.  One 
of  our  young  toms  will  increase  the  livability 
of  your  poult3  and  increase  your  profits. 

Address  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  L,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

AND  POULTS 

W*  offer  Mammoth  Bronze.  White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Eggs  and  Poulta  from  selected  purebred,  healthy  stock. 
Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  V. 

For  10  year,  we  have  been  furnishing  folks  with  dependable 

Day-Old  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Try  us  this  season  and  be  convinced.  Prices:  June  de 
livery  65c  each,  July  55c  each.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  guar.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Bronze,  White  Holland  and  Narragansett 

From  superb  breeders — extra  quality  stock— eggs  60c  ea. 

WILLET  RANDALL,  A.rk  Farmt,  North  Creek,  N.  A’. 

1  r\  giant  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS-- 

±  J*  $4.50,  50-818.00,  100-835.00.  Postpaid. 

Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Poults, 
80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Large,  healthy 
Breeders  on  free  range.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa 


TURKEY EGGS 


Eggs  from  floek  of  75  choice 
Narragansett  Turkeys  for 
sale,  40e  each.  Narragan¬ 
sett  are  a  fine  breed  to  raise,  very  tame,  develop  quickly. 
Phone  6F1S— CHESTNUT  ItIDGE  FARMS,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  from  exceptionally  fine  matings. 
DBiJm.il  luaatl  Hatches  coming  off  each  week 

POULTS  in  Mav  and  June.  CHAS.  W. 
*  w  VP  Mm  ■  W  WAMPLER,  Harrisonburg,  Vs. 

Black  Norfolk  TURKEYS 


Beautiful  and  hardy. 
M.  G.  Marcy 


EGGS— 50c  each. 

Falls  Village,  Conn. 


M  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  —from  large,  vigorous 
stock.  Price  85c  each;  875  per  100  prepaid.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  ARTZDALE  FARM.  Woodstock,  Va. 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  first  prize  Wh.  Hollands 
A  Jkjxs  daiti  of  Madiso“  Square  Garden. 

rUULIS  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH  -  S0DUS.  H.  Y. 

A/T  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS-$1.  OO  each. 
Baby  Turks,  8 1  each.  ANNIE  WHHEIM,  Wrsathani,  Mass. 


Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  Flemington,  N.  J.  There 
are  50  pens  each  containing  15  birds, 
the  10  highest  being  recorded.  First 
column  is  record  for  week  ending  April 
14,  and  second,  total  to  date : 

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 9 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  45.  001 


Marvel  Pltr.v  Farm,  Del .  51  1030 

Talley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  44  1113 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltr.v  Farm,  N.  J.  32  718 

white  Wyandottes  , 

Lauderdale  Bros.,  N.  J .  38  1217 

s.  c.  B.  I.  BEDS 


Cane  Pltr.v  Farm,  N.  ,T .  51  1037 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ..  50  1275 

•T.  C.  Lambert,  N.  ,T .  45  1090 

Woodyiew  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  47  1012 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Jaybeegee  Pltry  Farm,  R.  I..  39  670 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Jerseyland  Farm,  N.  J .  38  1254 

T.  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  35  1033 

N.  K.  Bickford,  Kan .  50  1122 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  .T .  47  1179 

Buekridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa...  33  1120 

Cedar  Grove  Farm.  N.  .T .  47  85S 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  41  943 

W.  Andrew  Cray.  N.  ,T .  41  1118 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  48  1228 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y .  50  1062 

Eigenraucli  Farms,  Tno.,  N.  .T.  48  801 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  42  848 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  ,T.  53  1344 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  47  1059 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  ,T .  49  1414 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  ,T .  53  1130 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  61  1128 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J .  56  1201 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  .T .  54  1199 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Lie..  N.  ,T. ..  55  1051 

Edward  Kuntz,  Jr..  N.  J .  47  935 

Gordon  Ledbetter.  N.  C .  46  1275 

John  Jacob  Lee,  N.  J .  50  1094 

Geo.  Lowry  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.  54  1144 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  26  534 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . . .  49  1029 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  ,T . .  50  1139 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  .T .  53  1  1169 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J...  47  1138 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  55  1049 

Red  Cherry  I*.  Farm.  N.  ,T. ..  27  814 

United  Pltry  Farm  N.  J .  49  1216 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  ,T. .  .  .  43  931 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  38  1016 

Vreeland  B.  Farm.  N.  J .  46  S90 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  57  1127 

IVelsbret  Farm,  Pa .  53  1057 

AVene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J .  42  S13 

Wood’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  57  1095 

Warsaw  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ..  51  1047 


Partnership  Poultry 
Inquiry 

In  regard  to  that  poultry  partnership 
problem  outlined  on  page  502,  if  R.  J.. 
paid  for  half  of  the  chickens  and  does 
all  the  work  in  the  way  of  feeding, 
caring  for  them  other  ways,  selling  the 
eggs,  etc.,  the  “boss”  should  be  willing 
to  pay  for  all  the  feed,  as  the  time, 
trouble  and  labor  should  be  staked 
against  the  feed.  As  I  understand  it, 
he  has  no  other  expense.  This  is  the 
partnership  method  in  this  section  when 
things  are  worked  as  stated-  above, 
Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  it.  ir. 

As  to  that  poultry  partnership,  T 
would  suggest  that  all  expenses,  such  as 
cost  of  the  grain,  etc.,  be  divided  into 
two  equal  portions — the  owner  of  the 
land  paying  one-half ;  the  farmer  the 
other.  The  income  derived  from  this 
farm  should  be  divided  according  to 
agreement,  which*  will  depend  on  various 
factors,  such  as  size  and  rental  value  of 
the  farm,  amount  of  time  required  by 
farmer  to  manage  it,  etc.  In  my  opinion 
the  earnings  should*  be  apportioned  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows :  Farmer  SO  per 
cent,  owner  of  the  land  20  per  cent.  If 
the  farmer  and  his  family  live  in  a 
house  on  this  farm  owned  by  the  city 
person,  the  landlord  would  also  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  rental  fee  or  to  a  little  larger 
portion  of  the  earnings,  say  about  25 
per  cent.  JOHN  J.  dixon 

New  York 


Cost  of  Probate 

What  would  be  the  inheritance  tax 
charge  for  probating  a  will  in  an  estate 
of  $7,000  personal  property,  willed  to 
four  relatives?  I  have  been  told  that  if 
others  than  relatives  are  included  the 
charge  is  not  the  same.  c.  f.  h. 

New  York. 

Transfer  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
decedent  varies  according  to  the  nearness 
of  the  motives  and  the  amount  of  the 
estate.  There  is  an  exemption  of  $5,000 
to  a  widow  and  children.  On  all  sums  up 
to  $25,000  the  tax  is  1  per  cent.  n.  t. 


Elsie  (seeing  worm  for  first  time)  : 
“Mummy,  come  quickly !  There  is  a  tail 
wagging  without  a  dog.” — Lustige  Blaet- 
ter. 


T 

KERR 

CHICKS 

Chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains 

Judge  them  by  the  records 
of  the  Kerr  pens  in  the  public 
contests : 

At  Hunterdon  County  the 
average  of  all  pens  to  April 
7th  was  962  eggs.  The  Kerr 
R.  I.  Red  pen  laid  1219  eggs. 

At  Storr’s,  up  to  April  12th, 
average  of  all  pens,  1034  eggs. 
Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  pen 
produced  1205  eggs,  and  the 
Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen  laid 
1097  eggs.  These  fine  Kerr 
showings  were  made  in  com¬ 
petition  with  leading  U.  S. 
specialty  breeders. 

This  heavy  laying  character, 
firmly  fixed  in 
Kerr  strains,  is 
a  feature  of 
Kerr’s  1930 
chicks.  Write 
for  Kerr  Chick 
Book  and 
prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  bi'ooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  wilt  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

1  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plan? 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.76.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burn*  1 0  Pays  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  it  you  don't  say  it's  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  80  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  •■Poultry  Helps." 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  564-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER’S 
SPECIAL  BROILER 

COOP 

Close  spaced  top 
and  sides.  Size 
24x36x1:.’  in.  Price, 
SI. 25  l.  o.  b.  Orange, 
Virginia. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Briehtwood,  Virginia 


AVENAR/US L 


CARBOUNEUM 

applied  only  ONCEAYEAR  in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites  Blue  Bugs 

OR  MONEY  REFUNOED 

Ihe  Standard  Insecticide  and  Wood  Preserver  for  IS  4  Years  > 

Write  for  CARBOUNEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 

Circular  HT793XTYSI  MILWAUKEE,  wis 


rare  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 


5 

10 


The  riohest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

GALLON  DRUM  ...  $  6.75 

“  */  -  -  -  13.00 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 


I  F.O.B. 
(  N.  Y.1 


CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sont  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  «  BOOK  ®  FREE 

squabs  selling;  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in 
.e  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  tolbreed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 
Plymouth  Kock  £qnub  Co.,  205  IV 
Street*  Melrose  Highlands,  Mas*. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every' 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  vrics  list . 

A 11  a  C  I  a  N.  Beacon  St. 

AUstoii  oquab  Lo.  41  t.si  on.  mass 
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New  England  Poultry 
Rations 

Can  you  give  me  the  feed  formula  for 
poultry  as  advised  by  the  New  England 
feed  conference?  h.  j.  j. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  has  published  the  following  1930  col¬ 
lege  conference  poultry  food  recommen¬ 
dations  : 

Mash  formula  for  pullets  and  hens: 
200  lbs.  coarse  yellow  cornmeal ;  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran ;  100  lbs.  wheat  flour  mid¬ 
dlings ;  100  lbs.  ground  oats  (38  to  40 
lbs.  per  bushel  in  weight)  ;  23  lbs.  meat 
scrap  (50  per  cent  protein)  ;  25  lbs.  fish¬ 
meal  (50  per  cent  protein)  ;  25  lbs.  Al¬ 
falfa  leafmeal  (not  more  than  20  per  cent 
liber);  23  lbs.  edible  steamed  bonemeal ; 
25  lbs.  dried  skim  or  dried  buttermilk ; 
3  lbs.  common  salt. 

Grain  formula  for  pullets  and  hens : 
500  lbs.  yellow  corn,  whole  or  cracked ; 
250  lbs.  wheat ;  150  lbs.  barley  ;  100  lbs. 
oats  (38  to  40  lbs.,  or  heavy  oats). 

Chick  mash :  The  same  as  above  ex¬ 
cept  that  oat  groats  may  be  substituted 
lor  the  ground  heavy  oats  in  the  same 
amount,  and  that  there  is  an  extra  25 
lbs.  of  dried  skim  or  buttermilk  added. 

Chick  grain:  100  lbs.  fine  yellow 
Cracked  corn ;  50  lbs.  cracked  wheat. 

In  feeding  pullets  and  hens,  the  dry 
mash  is  kept  before  them  in  hoppers  or 
troughs  and  the  hard  grains  may  be  fed 
in  the  same  way.  Whole  corn  is  recom¬ 
mended  instead  of  cracked  corn,  as  there 
are  some  losses  in  cracking.  Cod-liver 
oil  may  be  added  during  the  M  inter 
months  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  100 
lbs.  of  feed.  It  should  be  fed  the  year 
around  to  hens  kept  in  confinement.  Well- 
cured  Alfalfa,  clover  or  Soy  bean  hay 
may  be  fed  to  advantage,  the  birds  eat¬ 
ing  the  leaves. 

In  feeding  chicks,  the  extra  dried  milk 
may  be  omitted  from  the  formula  if 
liquid  milk  is  given  as  drink.  The  use 
of  cod-liver  oil  is  recommended  unless 
the  chicks  are  on  a  good  green  range.  It 
is  suggested  that  one  part  of  hard  feed 
to  three  of  mash  be  fed  during  the  first 
three  weeks;  one  to  two  during  the  next 
two  weeks — they  being  mixed  and  that 
these  be  fed  separately  in  troughs  or  hop¬ 
pers  after  five  weeks.  Coarser  cracked 
corn  may  be  used  when  the  chicks  are 
three  to  seven  weeks  old,  and  whole  corn 
after  three  or  four  months.  Both  grain 
and  mash  should  be  fed  in  troughs  or 
hoppers  that  can  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  litter  or  other  filth.  Hopper  space 
sufficient  for  three-fourths  of  the  chicks 
to  eat  at  one  time  should  be  provided. 

A  clean  clover  or  Alfalfa  range,  with 
not  more  than  500  chicks  to  the  acre- 
250  after  the  cockerels  are  removed — 
gives  best  results.  The  smaller  the  units 
of  flocks  the  better,  not  more  than  100 
to  125  growing  pullets  together.  Such 
green  crops  as  rape,  kale  or  Swiss  chard 
may  well  be  grown  for  Fall  use. 

H.  B.  D. 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Year  Book 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New 
York,  states  that  he  has  a  supply  of 
1930  Agricultural  Department  yearbooks 
for  distribution  to  people  interested  in 
New  York  State.  The  supply  is  limited. 
Requests  sent  to  him  at  the  United 
States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
be  filled  until  his  supply  is  exhausted. 


Old-fashioned  Pound  Cake 

Cream  one  pound  sugar  with  three- 
quarters  pound  of  butter.  W  hen  well 
creamed,  stir  in  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth,  then  the  whites  beaten 
stiff.  Fold  in  one  pound  of  sifted  flour 
and  mace  or  nutmeg  to  taste.  This  must 
be  baked  in  a  steady  oven  without  jarring, 
or  it  will  fall  in  the  middle.  . 

A  less  expensive  but  rich  cake  is  half- 
pound  cake.  Cream  one  pound  of  sugar 
with  one-half  pound  of  butter,  then  add 
four  eggs,  putting  in  one  at  a  time,  one 
teacup  of  milk,  and  flavoring.  Stir  m 
one  pound  of  sifted  flour,  _  beating  the 
flour  in  very  thoroughly.  This  makes  two 
loaves.  Bake  carefully  in  paper-lined  tins, 
in  a  steady  oven.  These  old-fashioned 
cakes  do  not  have  baking  powder,  _  but 
we  add  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  silted 
in  the  flour,  as  insurance. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  42c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
4.V. 

Fgss — Yard  eggs,  uoz.,  30c;  small  eggs,  doz.. 


26c;  dm'k  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb..  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt..  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c:  sweet  cream,  (it.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  .and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb..  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c; 
citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  red,  head, 
4c;  new,  lb.,  8c;  new  carrots,  bch.,  7c;  celery, 
beh,  7c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  8c; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek, 
bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  dry, 
bu..  $1.40;  green,  bell.,  5e;  pears  ,bu.,  $2  to 
$2.75;  potatoes,  pk.,  40c;  new  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.50;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bcli.,  5c;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  bcli.,  5c;  salsify,  bch., 
10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  8c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb..  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
38c:  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c.. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15e:  pressed  veal,  lb.,  | 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  roast  pork, 
lb.,  22c;  liamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  , 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  | 
30c:  pork  steak,  lb..  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  : 
to  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  38e;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork, 
lb.,  20c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
10.,  25e;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  : 
gal.,  40c;  hickory-nuts,  qt.,  15c. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeder's  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

BABY  CHICKS . 14c  each 

N,  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS . 20c  each 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Circular 

Boa  422  M attltuck,  N.  T.  Free 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest— 1929  30 


Cuts  Shipping  Costs 
Prevents  Breakage 

Save  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Ship 
them  in  “EGGPAK” — The  case  that’s 
lighter  than  any  other  carrier.  Not  only 
lighter  but  stronger.  You  can  stand  on  it 
— kick  it — and  you  won’t  And  a  broken 
egg,  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Strong  as  a  trunk,  that’s  because  ‘‘EGG¬ 
PAK”  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre,  riv¬ 
eted  and  reinforced.  Guaranteed  not  to  dent. 
Patented  surety  filler  protects  each  egg 
in  a  separate  cushioned  compartment.  No 
paper  wrapping  need  be  used  around  eggs. 

Save  Money  —  Order  "EGGPAK”  Today 
2-doz.  «ize  $1.80  4-doz.  size  $2.35  6-dox.  «ize  $2.60 

Also  made  up  to  15-dozen  size.  Write  for 
free  folder.  Send  no  money — pay  post¬ 
man  on  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

STANDARD  TRUNK  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  6 

20  W.  21st  St. 
New  York  City 


STAMPS 


9? 


and  up  lor  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS— 
We  breed  English  White  Leghorns 
only.  Husky  Chicks — Large  hens. 
Large  eggs.  Pullets  now  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


lEGGS 
CANNOT 
K 


for  Swollen Tendons 

A  bsobbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Slops  I  he  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
or  soft  curb.  No  hlislcr.no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  !>c  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-B 
free. 

From  a  raor  home  otrnor :  Ah#orbr 

4ne  On  •  )Mrling  purer  with  Mruinrd  Ifns 
4on.  Coil  all  over  bntenm.  though  for  at 
tune  couldn't  take  a  Great  Muff,** 


ABSORBINE 

m  ”  TRADE  MARK  REC.U.S  PAT  OFF 


IW^JfOUNG^hjc^SSU^ianSty^gringfiejdjMassJ 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks. 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leghorns  <fc  Anconas 
Sit.  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers. . 

Light  Mixed  Broilers. . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog 'free. 

Fsr  Greater  Profit  DISH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chichi.  Box  R  Fort  Trevorton,  Penna 
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PINE  TREE  CHICKS  WQ 


Final  Reductions  on  All  Chicks —Prompt  May  Deliveries 

Never  before  have  our  prices  been  so  low  for  May  shipments.  Rush  your  order  off  today. 

25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.25 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.75 

R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Rocks  .  4.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00 

Special  Matings  3c  per  chick  higher.  I-Iig 
POSTAGE  PREPAID  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF  1 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  —  Special  matings  only, 
old,  $1.10  F.O.B.  Stockton.  Prompt  May  deliveries  — 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Jos.  D.  Wilson.  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892. 
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1  Pine  Tree  Quality. 

L  COUNT  GUARANTEED. 

weeks  old,  $1.00  each,  12 

weeks 

11  birds 

grown  on 

our  own 

farm. 

&Ae£man, 

GUARANTEED  FEED 


Best  results  I  ever  had 
and  best  feed  I  ever  u$ed~ 

CdAeimxttc 

Early  last  summer  Mr.  Stag,  who  was  manager  of  Kissel 
Manor  Farms,  Lititz,  Pa.,  said  this  about  Eshelman 
Calf  Meal.  And  in  the  fall  the  correctness  of  his  state¬ 
ment  was  proved  when  his  calf  “Combination  Jessie” 
won  first  award  at  the  Lancaster  County  Fair. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  selling  your  calves  and 
buying  cows  when  needed.  With  a  good  calf,  you  know 
her  breeding,  can  select  offspring  from  your  best  stock, 
systematically  build  up  your  herd  —  and  finally  have 
a  good  cow  you  know  all  about. 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Stag’s  preference,  raising  his  own 
calves,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  Lancaster 
County  Fair  he  won  4  First  Awards  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion.  In  a  herd  of  31  cows  he  averaged  26.2  lbs.  of  milk 
per  cow  per  day  —  and  1.1  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  day. 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the 
Eshelman  family  have  been  in  the  feed 
business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman 
Feed  for  you  are  most  of  them  farm- 
raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge,  an 
interest,  a  pride  to  their  work  —  which 
produces  better  feed. 


JOHN  AY 


<  ESTABLISHED  1841  > 

LAN  CAS  TER,  PA. 


for  cows,  calves,  steers.hojfs 
horses. pigeons  and  poultry 


SdJutenafv 

LANCASTER  20  DAIRY 
FEED 

An  efficient  milk  producer 
carefully  built  and  balanced. 
A  complete  ration  when  fed 
with  average  grade  rough- 
age,  such  as  good  mixed  hay. 


fyAeiman, 

PENNS Y  16  DAIRY 
FEED  (MOLASSES) 

A  good  supplement  for  sum¬ 
mer  pasture. 

Desirable  in  place  of  bran 
because  its  proteins  are  de¬ 
rived  from  various  sources 
instead  ot  one.  Contains  a 
greater  number  of  digestible 
nutrients. 


&Ac£ma*t 

GROWING  MASH 
Should  be  fed  from  the  time 
chicks  are  six  weeks  old  to 
maturity.  Meets  every  need 
of  growing  chicks.  Feed  dry 
— in  self-teeders. 

There  is  an  Eshelman  Guar¬ 
anteed  Feed  to  meet  every  •* 
feeding  requirement  of  /l. 
live-stock  and  poultry 
—backed  by  87  years’/^, 
experience  —  made  »V<4  4' 
of  only  the  finest 
material  s-.'O' 
economical.  /I4 
.*  V 

cow  book 


-O' 


FREE 


please  send  me  one. 
Iam  also  interested  in: 


tr>  SONS  /ty  □  hens  □  horses  □  hogs. 

vV 

(name) 


(address) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  3,  1930 


Greatest  Money  Making  Strain  of  Chickens  in  the  Field  Today 


The  breeding  hem  in  all  our  matings 
descend  from  birds  of  this  type. 


$1,134.00  PROFIT  FROM  300  MAY 
HATCHED  ROSELAWN  LAYERS 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hoppes  of  Portland.  Ind..  writes: 
“My  300  Roselawn  May-hatched  pullets  laid  60,- 
244  eggs  last  year  and  mado  a  net  profit  of 
$1,134  in  one  year.  My  hens  average  over  four 
pounds  and  the  eggs  average  better  than  26 
ounces  to  the  dozen.” 


Roselawn  breeding  hens  aro  hig,  heavyweight,  lop  combed 
birds  of  the  finest  liarron  English  type.  They  are  proven 
producers  and  reproducers.  Almost  every  mail  brings  let¬ 
ters  from  successful  Roselawn  customers  telling  of  high 
flock  averages  'and  profitable  results. 

ROSELAWN— A  Real  Breeding  Farm 

We  import  high  egg  record  breeders  direct  from  Mr. 
Barron  in  England.  He  selects  these  birds  personally 
for  Roselawn.  The  results  of  our  own  breeding  have 
been  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Barron  and  Roselawn  Leg¬ 
horns  represent  true  measures  of  the  highest  value  in 
English  Leghorns  in  America.  Heavy  laying  of  big  26- 
ounce  eggs  is  bred  to  the  bone  in  Roselawn  birds. 

MAY  AND  JUNE  CHICKS 
AT  BIG  REDUCTIONS 

Send  for  our  circular  showing  our  big  price  reductions 
on  baby  chicks  during  May  and  June.  Chicks  hatched 
from  big  eggs  averaging  26  ounces  or  more  per  dozen. 
Roselawn  pullets  hatched  in  May  and  June  will  be  your 
heaviest  layers  all  fall  and  winter  when  egg  prices  are 
sure  to  be  high  and  you  can.  expect  very  .profitable  results. 

Our  Catalog  is  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy.  Tells  all 
about  our  birds  and  the  unusual  possibilities  of  the 
Roselawn  Barron  Strain.  Contains  real  help  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  experienced  poultry  raisers.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY.  IT’S  FREE. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

H.  M.  Tibbals  &  Son,  Owner*  and  Managers 
ROUTE  10-K  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Leghorns  -  Re  ds -Rocks-Wyandottes 

1 — »n  mm  nm  hhmwwhwi  i  i  i  i  i  i  mu  nMWMtf— 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision 

S  O  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Week  of  Grade  A  .  W.W  $30.00  $22.00  $25.00 

May  5  Special  Matings  .  20.00 _  -3.00  —>.00  -8.00 


Week  of 
May  12 


Grade  A  . 

Special  Matings 


$10.00 

18.00 


$18.00 

20.00 


$20.00 

23.00 


$23.00 

26.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Storrs  Fen  Is  Doing  Very  Well 


For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks.  _ 


Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  645-5. 


Tested 


CHICKS  ^ 


1 


Every  Weno  Chick  comes  from  blood-tested  breeders.  They  are  super 
Quality  but  cost  you  no  more  than  the  average  chick. 

Wene  Chicks,  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh,  will  pay  you  a  handsome 
profit.  They  have  been  profit-makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Special  Matings . $4.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230-Egg  Matings 
Wyan-Rock  Cross  (Medium  Roasters)  .... 

Bram-Rock  Cross  (Hoavy  Roasters)  - .  f.OO 

Straight  Reds,  Wyandottes,  B.  Bocks,  W. 

Super  Matings  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .... 

WENE’S  FAMOUS  BLOOD-TESTED  CROSS  BREEDS  PAY  BIG  PROFITS. 


WENE 

State-Supervised 
B I  ood-Tested 


25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

..$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$54.00 

$130.00 

..  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

78.00 

170.00 

7.00 

13.00 

50.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

54.00 

130.00 

8.25 

16.00 

62.00 

150.00 

10.25 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

WENE 


Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order  —  Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Prices  Reduced  on  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  start  with  Neuliauser’s  Good  Luck  Chicks  from  trapnested, 
prize-winning  foundation  stock.  Immediate  attention  given  orders  and  prompt  shipment 
on  date  wanted.  Strong,  husky  chicks,  electrically  hatched,  under  conditions  that 
make  healthy  chicks. 


Order  Direct  at  These  Money-Saving  Prices 


50 


and  S.  C.  Br.  Leg.;  Anconas . $6.00 

locks:  R.C.  and  S.C.  R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas.  7.00 


Wh.,  Bf.,  R.C 

Brd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes;  Bf.  and  Wh.  Orp 
Bf.  and  Wh.  Minorcas:  Bf.  and  Part 
Heavy  Assorted,  all  breeds. 


7.50 

Rocks  .  8.50 

$0.50  per  100  —  Assorted  Light  Breeds, 


100 

$11.50 

13.00 

14.00 

16.00 


300 

$.34.00 

38.00 

42.00 

47.00 


500 

$52.00 
62.00 
67.00 
77.00 
per  100 


1000 

$100.00 

120.00 

130.00 

144.00 


NEUHAUSER  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  61,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


BU 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPER VISED 


LOOD-TESTED! 
ARRED  ROCK) 
ABY  CHICKS 


&.  c.  w.  IjEGtIioukts 


Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Eaqjh  egg  selected  for 
size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 


March  15  cents  per  chick  May  18  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN'S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings 
LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY  YV II ITE  ^  LEG  I I O RN 8 

Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the 
following  prices  Effective  May  5th  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  ...  $  5.00  $  9.50  $47.50  $  90.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  &  Black  Minorcas  .  6.00  11.00  52.50  105.00 

Barron  Leghorns,  Buff  Rocks  &  Orplnprtons,  S.C.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  6.50  12.00  57.50  115.00 

Special  Tancred  &  Studer's  Wh.  Leghorns  ....  *  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100.  Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  firneranteed. 
UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS  Box  307R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.  Farmers’  State  Rank. 


Battery  Brooding  of  Chicks 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
there  has  come  into  quite  general  use 
a  system  of  caring  for  chicks  that  per¬ 
mits  a  large  number  to  be  cared  for  in 
a  small  space  for  at  least,  a  limited 
time.  This  is  called  battery  brooding, 
the  term  describing  very  well  the 
method  of  keeping  the  chicks  in  batteries 
or  tiers  of  small  coops  similiar  in  size 
and  general  appearance  to  the  ordinary 
poultry  shipping  crate.  While  they  vary 
in  size,  one  of  these  coops  may  measure 
about  3x6  feet  in  breadth  and  length  and 
have  from  8  to  15  inches  of  head  room 
within  for  the  growing  occupants.  The 
frame,  of  wood  or  metal,  has  wire  mesh 
or  wire  barred  sides  and  ends,  through 
which  the  chicks  may  put  their  heads  to 
eat  and  drink  from  attached  troughs 
outside.  Their  bottoms  are  of  hardware 
cloth  in  one-half  or  five-eighths  inch  mesh, 
upon  which  the  chicks  stay.  Beneath, 
are  metal  trays  to  catch  the  droppings 
and  permit  daily  cleaning.  To  keep 
chicks  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  upon 
a  wire  screen  seems  at  first  thought 
almost  cruel  but  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  apparent  discomfort, 
while  the  gain  to  health  in  being  kept 
always  away  from  the  droppings  makes 
such  close  confinement  possible.  Four 
or  five  of  these  coops  may  be  piled  up 
in  a  tier,  with  the  upper  one  still  within 
convenient  reach  of  the  caretaker.  As 
many  tiers  may  be  used  in  a  room  as  the 
capacity  of  the  room  permits. 

Heat  must  be  provided  for  young 
chicks,  as  in  any  system  of  brooding. 
The  matter  of  ventilation  is  even  more 
important  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  management  that  has  to  be 
overcome.  It  is  obvious  that  chicks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  need  different  degrees  of  heat 
and  also  that  the  temperature  of  any 
warmed  room  is  higher  near  the  ceiling 
than  close  to  the  floor.  A  battery  system 
may  employ  separate  warmed  compart¬ 
ments  for  chicks  of  different  ages  or  keep 
them  in  the  same  room,  varying  the  tem¬ 
perature  for  each  coop  by  raising  or 
lowering  it  in  the  tier.  Ventilation  may 
be  controlled  by  electrically  operated 
fans.  The  feeding  is  done  by  the  use  of 
metal  troughs  hung  to  the  coop  near  the 
bottom.  Provision  is  made  to  accommodate 
chicks  of  different  sizes  by  adjusting  the 
size  of  the  wire  mesh  through  which  their 
heads  are  put  to  reach  the  troughs.  This 
is  necessary,  as  a  day  old  chick  might 
walk  right  through  an  opening  made 
large  enough  to  admit  the  head  of  an 
older  pullet  or  cockerel. 

The  great  hatcheries  where,  during  the 
season,  thousands  of  chicks  may  be 
hatched  each  day  find  this  system  of 
batteries  very  useful  in  enabling  them  to 
store  their  baby  chicks  until  there  is  a 
demand  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  get  the  chicks  off  immediately. 
They  may  keep  their  surplus  and  sell  it 
later  at  an  advanced  price,  corresponding 
to  the  age  of  the  chicks.  Chicks  a  month 
or  more  old  may  now  be  purchased  as 
pullets  only,  the  cockerels  in  the  hatch 
having  been  disposed  of  as  broilers.  The 
price  of  the  older  chicks  must  compensate 
the  hatchery  for  keeping,  of  course,  hut 
a  purchaser  may  prefer  that  his  chicks 
be  kept  beyond  the  greatest  danger 
period  in  their  lives,  that  of  the  first  few 
weeks,  or  he  may  consider  that  50  cents 
each  for  month  old  pullets  is  preferable 
to  12  or  15  cents  for  day  old  chicks  of 
mixed  sexes,  not  more  than  half  of 
which  he  need  expect  to  be  pullets. 

For  the  individual  poultryman,  the 
value  of  this  system  is  not  so  apparent. 
If  the  space  available  to  him  for  brood¬ 
ing  is  limited,  he  can  raise  a  much  larger 
number  of  chicks  to  au  age  at  which 
they  can  dispense  with  artificial  heat 
and  be  placed  on  range  in  colony 
brooders  or  he  may  keep  them  until  old 
enough  to  be  placed  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
confinement  until  ready  for  the  Winter 
quarters.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
that  of  the  possibility  of  doing  this  as 
that  making  it  a  profitable  venture  from 
the  standpoint  of  ultimate  results.  There 
is  a  distinct  advantage  in  keeping  chicks 
away  from  their  own  droppings  and  a 
still  greater  one  in  keeping  them  from 
quarters  soiled  by  older  fowls.  Bacillary 
white  diarrhoea,  or  pullorum  disease,  as 
it  is  now  being  termed,  may,  and  probably 
usually  is,  conveyed  to  the  newly  hatched 
chick  through  the  egg,  but  it  is  also 
carried  in  droppings  of  the  infected 
chicks  and  thus  transmitted  to  healthy 


Kill  Rsts 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator1  that 
Won’t  Hill  Livestock,  Poultry ^ 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  $3.50  *4  50  *12.00 

Barred  Rocks'. _  3-50  6  50  12  00 

White  Leghorns..  3  00  5  50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  00  5-50  10.00 

Light  Mixed. .  2  50  4  50  8.00 

500  lots  Jjc  iess — 1.000  lots  tc  less.  Free  range. 

10056  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


\\tu-son’s  livable  chicks  are  bound 

*’  to  grow.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  from  our  big  type 
strains  of  purebreds  at  special  low  May  prices.  Large 
type  Tancred-Barron  S.  U.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  aie 
headed  with  imported  280-314-egg  record  stock — $10.00 
per  100.  JUNE— $8.00.  Parks  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED 
ROCKS — Permit  rating  C-30  and  “Big  Indian"  Rose 
Comb  Reds,  dark  color — $12.00  per  100.  JUNE—  $10  00 
per  100.  Free  circular  and  care  of  chicks.  WILSON’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Nottingham,  Penna. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 

CHICKS  at  $6  for  50— *11 
per  100;  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  at  $6.50  for  50— 
$12  per  100.  Order  direct  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKEIi 
liox  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  CHAMPIONS  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson -  tVyckoff  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown  Pa 


VALLEY 

VIEW 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $10.00  per  100 

It.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12. 00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.50  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  8  00  per  100 

500  lots  VnC  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  10016  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FHEE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  •  McAlisterville.  Penna. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $12.u0  per  100;  White  and 
Rarred  Rocks,  $10  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed. 
$8.00  per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  JAS. 
E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Barron  Leghorns  $7.00—100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00— 100 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00—100 

Mixed  7.00—100 

CLOYD  NEIMONO 
Box  70  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  10c. 

Heavy  Mixed . 08c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  3.  A.  BAUBItiAltllNEU,  Heaver  Springs,  Penna, 


baby  o  from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 
liens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg - 
horns.  Prepaid.  100*  live  delivery. 

Chicks  10c  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more 
25  nnd  50  lots  12c  each 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  -  MILFORD, DEL. 


ftllir'I/ fi  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
(  Hit  K  N  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
UliLVlVD  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  7100* 
live  arrival.  June.  K.  L.  REAVER,  BlcAllstervlIie,  Penna, 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $10.00 — 100.  100*  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  1VJ1  F.  UKAIIA5I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Great  Big  English  and  L|  I  f  \  If  Q 
Hollywood  Leghorns  V  Bl  I  V  IV  O 

100— $12.  100*  del.  NELSON'S  HATCHERY,  Grove  City,  Pu. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  bv  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weeklv 

S10.OO—1OO,  $90.00—1000.  Mixed,  $9.00—100 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Quality  chicks  —White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds — 

$10.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— $8.00  These  chicks  are 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  well 
culled  flocks.  100*  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Catalog  free.  PE0LA  P0ULTRT  VAR0S,  Heaver  Springs,  Penna. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  Per  100;  $95  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 


500  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETSS’SW MS 

weeks;  $1.3&  at  14  weeks.  B.  B.  CHA8E,  Wyoming,  Del. 


mj  1  nzp  from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
tW S  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 

and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10;  Light  Mixed,  $0. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  !>I itrhall’a  Reliable  Poultry  farm,  Hllleratown,  Pa. 


1  o  -  WEEK  -  OLD  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

v'  and  Selected  Breeding  Cockerels.  Good  stock 

MRS.  BERTHA  LEBRECHT,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


Ls.  c.  w.  Dill  I  PTC  from  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and 
EGHORN  lULLblO  Supervised  Hens— 8wks.,  $1.10. 
Circular.  EDIT.  MAYER  &  SON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  I.  V. 


DIDV  PUIPIfC  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
BSD  I  UlllUlVO  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delaware 


FRANC  AIS  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Australorps — Winners  at 
Storrs,  Illinois,  Farmingdale  contests.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
Breeding  Stock.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  »• 


*■**>  AI1Y  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
■ »  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  6S,  llarrlnston,  Hal. 


Barred  Rock  Eggs 


He  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Save  Money  —  Get 
Good  Construction 


‘We  can  ship  yon  a  better  poultry  house  than 
you  can  build,  anti  the  cost  will  be  less  than 
you  would  pay  for  material  alone.  Prof.  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  poultry  authority,  uses  scores  of  our 
houses  on  his  farm  at  Davisville,  R  I.  Write  for 
Free  Folder  showing  views  taken  on  his  farm. 


FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  describes  mofit 
complete  and  economical  line  of  sectional  Poul¬ 
try  and  Pigeon  Houses.  Rabbit  Hutches,  etc. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 
Eight  years  of  hatching  and  selling 
Baby  Chicks.  Stock  blood  tested  for 
past  seven  years.  Special  prices  on 
broiler  chicks.  Guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Chicks  every  week,  also  hatching  eggs. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Hudson,  New  Y ork 

Member  J.  B.  C.  A  . 


BalDy  Cliiclis 

li'vikiia  llam  it  1  <t  i  t  it  <r  li'vaa  k?n»M>a  1*'  1 .. . .  1  . 


From  llenvy  Laying  Free  Kange 

Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. . 

$5.50 

$10.00  ; 

$47.50 

$  90  00 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

K.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

650 

1200 

57  50 

110.00 

K.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

650 

12.00 

57  50 

11000 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _ 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.. .. 

500 

9.50 

45-00 

85  00 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  paces  for  60  100  COO  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  $1. 00  18.00  188.00  176.00 

Bat  red  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Blk.Minoreas.S.C.&R.C.Reds  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50  11.00  63.00  - 

Hamburg*  and  Sussex .  6.00  12.00  -  - 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100*  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
UNT/i  HATCHERY,  Box  ?,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $13  per  100; 
562.50  per  500;  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  6.  13,  20,  27.  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books'order. 
Catalog  Fi  ee. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kteinfeltersville.  Pa. 


Prepaid  CHICKS 

GOODLIXG'S  SUPER  QUALITY  — from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  flocks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  75  50 

"Tuicred.  Wyckofl  and  Barron  Strain”  57.75  $5.00 
MRREO  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  REDS 
‘'Thcinpson  and  Owen's  Strain"  *  *  ',0 

BROILERS  .  5  00 


lOOCo  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 


100  500  1000 

S  9.00  $47  50  $60 

10  00  47.50  80 


750  4.50 


9.00 

8.00 


47  50 
37.50 


Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VftlLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  1  R-1,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

maple  lawn  poultry  farm 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
$8.50-100  $40.00—500  $75.00-  1000 
Barred  Rocks 
$9.00—100  $42.50-500  $80.00  1000 

from  tiapnesled  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  hifrh  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  MeALIgTERVIUK,  PENNA. 

MAY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh. ,  Bl..  Bf.  and  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.50  $5.00  $1)  $44 

Br.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  3.25  6.50  12  59 

Heavy  Broilers  .  3.00  6.00  11  54 

Light  Broilers  .  2.00  4.00  7  34 

Twenty- four  page  catalog  free.  21  years  in  business. 
Hogan  tested  flocks.  Postage  paid.  100%  delivery. 


JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY 


ICKESBURG,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

_  MAY  PRICES 

Taneivd  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *10.00  per  100 

H.  0.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed..  .  *8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  *10.00 

Less  l&e  on  500 — lc  on  1.000.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

Kim  All  C.  MUSTEK,  U.  11.,  McAllstervUle,  Pa. 

Mine  of  Information  -FJR.EE 

toe  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
nook— Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
•rh-  '  I,  0  **ose  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  $1.00. 
inis  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
reeding  Plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
wny  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
a«t»  anv  ot  ,er ■  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

4.QRO  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 

from  trapnested  stock. 
All  males  from  dams  of 
„  .  200  eggs  or  over.  Dark 

!'<)d,,c«1-s  of  large  brown  eggs.  Free  of  B.W.D. 

9120. QO  per  100.  SUNNVACRES,  Fascoag,  R.  1. 


S.  C.  Red  Chicks 


AO/VC'S  LEGHORN 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500 

Rniwlr’!1!  ",  *2'50  *450  t  8.00  $38  00  $ 

27f>  5.50  10  00  48  00 

Assoi  ted  Chicks .  2.00  4.00  7.00  33  00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Mfllerttown 


■ones  in  contact  with  those  droppings. 
The  equally  serious  disease  of  young 
chickens,  eoccidiosis,  is  conveyed  through 
the  droppings,  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
keeping  of  the  newly  hatched  upon  wire 
screens  through  which  their  droppings 
immediately  fall  until  they  have  passed 
the  period  of  greatest  susceptibility  to 
these  diseases — six  .to  eight  weeks — is 
tifus  a  great  protection  to  them.  Whether 
they7  can  advantageously  he  kept  longer 
is  a  question  that  must  be  settled  by 
time.  The  system  is  yet  too  new  to 
permit  any  very  positive  statements  with 
regard  to  this. 

A  saving  in  overhead  expense  -by  thus 
brooding  great  numbers  in  a  small  space 
may  -be  made  where  room  is  limited  and 
expensive.  If  the  poultryman  is  not 
carrying  a  number  of  chicks  in  excess  of 
his  ability  to  brood  them  under  -bis  old 
conditions,  this  saving  is  not  so  apparent. 
Concentration  permits  one  man  to  care 
for  a  greater  number,  but  concentration 
brings  with  it  evils  that  must  he  more 
■than  counterbalanced  if  it  is  <to  prove 
advisable.  Up  to  four  weeks  of  age, 
there  seems  little  •difficulty  in  keeping 
chicks  in  batteries  without  apparent 
injury  to  them  -in  anyway.  After  that 
time,  difficulties  increase.  Granting  that 
ventilation  and  heat  have  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  managed,  and  that  a  feeding  system 
that  supplies  the  confined  chicks  with 
all  that  they  need  for  health  and  growth 
has  been  adopted,  all  may  not  yet  be  well. 
Feather  picking  and  cannibalism  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  such  close  confinement  and 
may  be  hard  to  control  by  .the  usual 
measure  of  darkening  the  room.  Sharp 
claws,  not  worn  by  eontet  with  a  floor, 
make  flesh  injuries  more  easy  and  tempt 
to  cannibalism.  Feet  and  legs  may  be 
injured  by  slipping  through-  the  wire 
mesh,  particularly  if  the  chicks  are  leg 
banded.  More  -serious  still,  it  'has  been 
found  in  many  cases  that  -the  nervous 
system  of  the  chick  seemed  out  of  balance 
with  its  physical  condition,  resulting  in 
a  (lightly  disposition,  if  more  than  four 
weeks  confinement  was  attempted. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
battery  brooding  that  have  been  pointed 
out  have  not  been  recited  to  discourage  ' 
this  very  new  venture  in  poultry  keeping 
methods  but  to  enable  those  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  system  to  adopt  it, 
if  they  wish,  with  a  better  understanding 
of  its  value  ami  its  limitations.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  wise  for  the  average 
poultryman,  and  certainly  for  the  poultry 
keeper  upon  the  general  farm,  to  look 
upon  battery  brooding  as  yet  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  Where  facilities  for 
keeping  small  flocks  of  growing  chicks 
together  and  upon  a  satisfactory  range 
are  at  •hand,  there  is  yet  little  reason  for 
attempting  so  radical  a  change  in  brood¬ 
ing  methods  as  the  one  described  calls 
for.  m.  B.  D. 


Nutritional  Roup 

A  few  of  my  first  hatch  of  chicks  this 
year  are  having  eye  trouble.  A  film  seems 
to  cover  the  eye  or  eyes  and  boric  acid  ! 
does  not  help.  I  have  new  sand  on  con¬ 
crete  floor,  a  little  peat  litter  over  this. 
They  are  very  thrifty  except  for  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes  and  even  those  partially 
blind  that  I  have  marked,  keep  pegging 
away  at  the  mash  and  water  until  they 
are -totally  blind.  There  is  no  other  sign 
of  any  kind  that  they  are  not  all  right.  ! 

New  York.  h.  b.  l. 

I  suspect  this  trouble  to  be  due  to 
what  is  called  nutritional  roup,  or  a  dis-  , 
order  of  the  eyes  due  to  lack  of  vitamin  • 
A  in  the  ration.  There  is  usually  accom¬ 
panying  this  some  other  indications  of 
roup,  such  as  a  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
trils.  If  your  early  hatched  chicks  have 
not  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  greens — un¬ 
likely  at  this  season  of  the  year — or,  as  a 
substitute,  cod-liver  oil  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  T  suggest  adding  cod-liver  oil  to  their 
mash  iu  the  amount  of  one  quart  to  each 
100  lbs.  Chicks  already  affected  may  be 
given  five  or  ten  drops  of  the  oil  each  ' 
daily  for  a  -time.  m.  b.  d. 


Remedy  for  Warts 

I  saw  an  inquiry  from  someone  who 
wants  a  good  remedy  for  curing  warts  on 
a  cow’s  teats.  I  find  this  helpful :  Melt 
lard,  add  salt  as  long  as  it  dissolves  and 
*  C00^  *.  aPPly  twice  a  day  lukewarm. 

Apply  until  warts  disappear.  I  had  a 
heifer  whose  teats  were  covered  with 
warts.  I  used  this  remedy  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  results.  j,  y. 

Connecticut. 


Professor  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 

President  of  National  Poultry  Council — 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  State  of  R.  1. 

Recommends 

HEXTERMINATE 

as 

Red  Mite  Destroyer 


In  the  April  issue  of  The 
Country  Gentleman  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harry  R.  Lewis  says — 


A  Letter  from  Professor  Lewis  concerning  the  article 
says,  "Your  Red!  Mite  Destroyer  was  the  one 
described  in  The  Country  Gentleman  article.” 

HEXTERMINATE  and  other  Ilex  Products  have  been 
constantly  used  on  the  Lewis  Farms  for  many 
years. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  HEXTERMINATE  in  1 
gal.  cans  ©  $1.30.  HEXTERMINATE  mav  he 
purchased  through  your  dealer  or  direct  in  3 
gal.  cans  @  $1.03  ;  30  gal.  drums  ©  $.70  ;  55 
gal.  drums  @  $.50.  Price  on  5  gallons  or 
more,  F.  O.  B.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tar  Products  Corporation 

Division  of  The  Koppers  Company 
PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  I  STAND 


BABY  CHICKS 

TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks.  An ‘income 
Vi.  is  "ia<ie  annually.  Fine  quality  Baby  Chicks,  postpaid— 25,  $3.00: 

50,  $5.50;  100,  $10.00;  500,  $49,50;  1,000,  $90.00. 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS — From  well-selected  2-year-old  hens  mated  to  big,  good- 
looking  Tancred  Rooster,  which  we  bought  from  the  Tam-red  Farms  near  the  Pacific 
Coast.— 25,  $3.75;  50,  $6.00;  100,  $11.00;  500,  $52.50;  1,000,  $100.00. 

Lar«e  type  HARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  and  SILVER  LACED 
WYANDOTTES — 25,  $3.75;  50,  $7.00;  100,  $13,00;  500,  $62.00. 

OUR  GRADE  A  BABY  CHICKS  from  New  York  State,  officially  blood-tested  breeders — 

25,  $4.25;  50,  $8.00;  100,  $15.00;  500,  $70.00. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  and  highest  grade  INDIAN  RUNNER  ducklings— 12,  $3.75;  25.  $7,25; 
60,  $14.26;  100,  $28;  500,  $125, 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  AND  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED,  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

FAIRVIEYV  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefierson  Comity,  New  York 


osemon 


85,000  RUGGED  FAST  GROWING  CHICKS 


Get  a  full  month  of  May  Growth  by  ordering  at  onco — The  Rosemont  Guarantee  of 
tion  to  Every  Customer”  protects  you. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  MAY  12th 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 3.00 

Brown  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A 
Barred  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  ... 

Utility  Matings  .  3.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Select  Grade  A 

White  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  . 

White  Wyandottes — Select  Grade  A 

Utility  Matings  . 3.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants — State- Certified  Blood-Tested  .  5.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal 

2,000  Pullets— 10  and  12  weeks  old— Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds.  $1.25  each, 

opportunity.  FREE  Chick  Book  pictuies  Iiosemont  flocks  and  plant. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


"•Complete  Satisfac- 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$55.00 

$1 10.00 

6.00 

1 1.00 

50.00 

100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

..  4.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

125.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

...  3.75 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

..  5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

We  Ship 

by  Prepaid 

Parcel 

Post. 

F.O.B.  This  is  a  real 
Write  for  it. 

DRAWER  4.  ROSEMONT  ■ 
HUNTERDON  COUNTY,  N.  J. 


HAS  MADE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY 


AT 

fCHICKS 


HIGH  VITALITY  CHICKS 

From  Selected  Ohio  Breeding  Flocks  backed  by  our  11 
years’  development  with  Purebred  Stock. 

MAY  and  JUNE  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

Effective  May  5th  —  Order  Quick 

"White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns,  Grade  A  . $6.00 

White  Leghorns,  Big  Tom  Barrens  .  7.7,0 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  . 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Atheneon  customers  come  back,  year  after  year.  There  is  a 

list  and  three  free  copies  Atheneon  Baby  Chick  Journal.  C.O.D. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$7,2.00 

$100.00 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

12.00 

7,7.00 

1 10.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

120.00 

1  reason* 

Write  for 

our  complete  price 

shipments  if  desired. 

ATHENS,  OHIO. 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


LANCASTER  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  kind  with  the  big  lop 
comb,  large  bodies;  headed  by  males  from  females  that  produced  225  to  270  eggs 
in  their  first  laying  year.  Seven  years  of  careful  culling  behind  them.  Write  for 
catalog  or  order  from  this  add.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking 
Valley  National  Bank.  These  prices  effective  with  your  order. 

Postpaid  25  50  100  300 

„  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns. _ 3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $32.00 

Special  Matings  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns _  4.00  7.50  14.00  41.00 

Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns _  6.00  11.50  22.00  65.00 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Route  20 


Varieties — 
Extra  Quality  Big 


500 

$52.50 
67.50 
107.50 

Lancaster,  Ohio 


1000 

$100.00 

130.00 

210.00 
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BalDy  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
MAY  PRICES 

8.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 
II.  C.  White  Wyandottes. .. 

S.  (’.Jersey  Black  Giants.. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

*500 

*  9.00 

$42.50 

$  80.00 

6.00 

1100 

52.50 

100.00 

600 

1100 

52  50 

100.00 

1100 

20  00 

97.50 

5.00 

8.00 

37.50 

’75  00 

500 

9.00 

42  50 

80  00 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25 

8.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn!..  $3.50 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$8.50 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  00 

8.75 

0.50 

i«.oo 

67.50 

110 

8  50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 


PUREBRED 
Every  Chick  Selected 
MAY  HATCHED 
White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black  Leghorns — *12.00  per  100. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas — 911.00  per  100.  Orping 
tons,  Wyandottes— *16.00  per  100.  April  *3.00  more. 
June  and  July  *2.00  less.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  12  varieties.  Started 
chicks,  priced  according  to  age.  Sknd  fob  folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  34*  Main  St.,  Hackan 
itack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  G.  White  Leghorns . *10.00  *47.50  »  90 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mix...  *8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  *10.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  It.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  8,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

ait  a  w  ftMisr  Tancred  Strain 

III  I  \  1,1  I  1  White  Leghorns . *10.00  per  100 

FhSJm  M  *  Barred  Rocks .  12.00  per  100 

yy  ww  w  fy  wr  £~\  S.  C.  Reds . 12.00  per  100 

I  H  I  I  n  X  Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

v  Ma  Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

600  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strain* 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

■  HA  310.00  per  100  347. SO— 500  330— 1.000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  HnSfl 
BABY  CHICKS  25  *<> 

Barred  Rocks .  *8.50  *6.50  *18.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.50  6.50  18.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.75  5.00  9.00 

600  lots  ysc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100* 
live  del.  B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

A.II  the  Nam •  Implies 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  *8.85  *6.00  *11.00 

W.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mix.  8.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed .  8.50  4.60  8.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 

LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  SO.  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 

Big  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

from  Densmore  Leghorns — laying  bigger  eggs.  Official 
records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly.  Blood-tested.  Same 
wonderful  quality  chicks  NOW  at  SPECIAL  LOW 
PRICES.  Catalogue  FREE.  DENSMORE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Bex  267E,  Roaneke,  Va. 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  Wh.  Egg*  Always” 
Chicks,  Egg?  ami  Started  Pullets.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cm^s 

1 4  c  up.  Eggs,  stock.  Winners  Ohio  State 
Fair,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Big  type.  Dis¬ 
ease  free.  Heavy  layers,  large  eggs.  A. 
P.  A.  certified.  Large  catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden.  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


RED  CHICKS 


PRISCILLA  STRAIN 
Maoo.  State  Certified 

These  are  all  from  our  own  flock,  which  is  rich  in 
tiie  same  blood  lines  a-s  our  World  Record  Hen.  This 
strairt  lays  as  well  for  our  customers  as  it  does  for 
us;  as  proven  by  repeat  orders  from  the  same  people 
year  after  year.  Also  by  our  contest  records.  Our 
pen  is  going  great  guns  at  Storrs  right  now.  High 
pen  for  March  with  272  eggs.  Our  reduced  prices  for 
Mav  chicks  give  you  a  chance  to  get  guaranteed,  dis¬ 
ease-free  chicks  of  tliis  wonderful  production  breeding, 
at  prices  but  little  more  than  for  cheap  western  chicks. 
A  few  started  chicks  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Ask  for  circular.  G.  B.  Treadwell,  Spencer,  Mass. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

CHIX  STRAIN  REDS 

Pinoercst  Orchard  Rads  produced  7  winnlna:  pone  last  9  years 
official  egg  contests.  Exceptions  in  combining:  color  and  produc¬ 
tion.  No  egga  set  under  24  oz.  Accredited.  Circular. 

WALKER  FARM  -  -  MARLBORO,  N.  H. 

r'LIir'YC  FROM  FKEE  RANGE  AND 
UHlL-lVo  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 
Barred  Rocks,  lie;  R.  I.  Reds,  lie;  Heavy  Mixed,  *10—100. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  14.  AY.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolnimis,  Pa. 


F«mm 
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R.I.REDS 

8.000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here 
on  the  world’s  largest  exclusive 
Rhode  Island  Red  farm — with  13 
years  of  disease-free,  well-bred  an¬ 
cestry  back  of  each  bird — that's  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for 
vigor,  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  tested  for  B.W.D. 
STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks 
old).  Save  time,  money  and  worry. 
Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

Our  May  and  June  chicks  ma¬ 
ture  quickly  and  make  profit¬ 
able  winter  layers.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  lower  prices 
We  guarantee  full  satisfaction, 

*  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  fnll  data,  prices,  etc. to 

Name  . 

Address  . . 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.I.Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8.000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIUD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you'll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MEUfiltK? 

8-10  Week  Old  Pullets 
S.C.  RhodelsIandReds 

flur  baby  chicks.started  chicks, 
^and  hatching  eggs  will  give 
you  the  tjuality  that  assures  suc¬ 
cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

„  —  .  100%  free  of  B.WD.  no  reactors 

Official  Contest  ' 

Record  259  eggs  Trapnested-2lyears- Pedigreed 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  f 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 

BOX  R 

^  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  Pinecr|,ttr®nch"rd‘ 

Trapnested  Pedigreed  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Vaccinated  2,000  Breeders 

Watch  out*  Birds  at  the  following  Laying  Contests: 
Connecticut  (Storrs),  New  York,  Vineland,  Passaic. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

KEITH  SCOTT  rnATrtM  w,cc  SEND  FOR 
Owner  UKUIVJN,  MAOO.  CIRCULAR 

Hoff’s  “Vitality”  efts?  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-  Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

The  best  that  42  years  experience  can  produce.  Buy 
clean  chicks  that  you  can  raise  from  my  QUALITY, 
EGG  BKED,  BLOOD-TESTED  breeders.  My  prices  on 
such  chicks  will  surprise  you.  Catalog  free.  D.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  FULL  FACE  VALUE. 

D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta.,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

All  birds  Vt.  tested.  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Group  A — Certified;  every  bird  trapnested,  big  eggs. 
Fine  color;  chicks  25c:  300  up  24e,  GROUP B — Chicks,  20c; 
*190  per  1000.  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Circular. 

A8CUTNEY  FARM*.  KN-IO,  II Alt TL AND,  VT. 

Sp  n  ,  n  l  «i  .  |  Every  breeder  trapnested 
I  K  I  K  Pfl  (  hirllC  Rnd  blood-tested.  Every 
•  1*  IlvU  ghigi;  hatched  from  our 

own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 

n  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  pro; 
■  I— I  I  (  K  ^  duetion  stock,  10«  Chicks  from 
IIwlYU  my  own  flock.  100*  live  arrival. 
I).  A.  STIMELING  Box  B  McALISTERVILLE,  1’A 

44y  R.  I.  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  ac- 

I  All  ALL  credited.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  growing  pullets.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  WILLIAM  E.  WOODBURY,  Milton  Mills,  N  H. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  -  reedoreon  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 


English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Oliva  Briggs -Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7S  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


GO 


100 


$3. 85 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3.25 

5.50 

10  00 

8.50 

6.50 

12.00 

8.50 

6.50 

12.00 

8.50 

4.00 

7.00 

3.00 

6.00 

9  00 

MAY  PRICES  25 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns _  #3.25 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Parts  8train  Barred  Rocks . 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Light  Mixed .  9.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  lOOO  Lots. 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

Ewing’s  wh'teh  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

DADV  ruiryc*  I  $14.00  per  100 

DAD  I  UtllUKO  Wh  Leghorn.  12.S0  per  100 

Free  delivery.  23  years  shipper  of  day-old  chick?.  ' 
Booklet.  Phone  399 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON- HUDSON 
Htuutsbiirg,  N.  Y. 

TflNrPFn  PEDIGREED 

I  MHVfKCU  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— *1*.  *21.  EGGS,  *8,  *10. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

IEGHORN  CHICKS— Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

La  Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedi¬ 
greed  2-year-old  birds.  Ail  B.  W.  I),  tested.  Our  circular 
on  request.  Claruben  Court  Farm,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

mil  ■  nnnnag  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Descendents  ol’ 
|*|l  I  I  I"  I  V  Imported  Barron  stock.  Records  to  310. 
■  ■  2*  Prices  as  low  as  *1.28.  Circular  free. 

JOHNSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Terry  Road,  Syracuse,  New  York 

CHICKS.  COCKERELS,  PULLETS-Trapnested  Wh.  Leghorns. 

Catalog.  SPRINCIR90K  POUITRT  FARM,  Sti  R.  Xkrsn,  N.  1. 


Probable  White  Diarrhoea 

I  had  160  K.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  on  the  fifth  day  they  began  to 
die.  They  seemed  to  have  bowel  trou¬ 
ble  and  would  hump  up  and  fall  over  and 
die,  also  wing  feathers  drooped.  My 
brooder  coop  is  8  ft.  square  with  ventila¬ 
tion  of  screen  in  front.  I  have  an  oil 
brooder,  500-chick  size.  The  first  litter 
was  straw  and  I  fed  mash  on  papers, 
changing  each  time  I  fed  them,  as  1  fed 
sparingly  at  first.  I  had  thermometer 
about  4  in.  from  edge  of  hover  and  3  in. 
from  floor.  What  amount  of  mash  should 
be  fed  per  100  chicks  at  first?  Is  a  dis¬ 
infectant  all  right  to  use  in  drinking 
water?  T.  At.  tv. 

New  York. 

When  chicks  die  in  large  numbers  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  or  two,  displaying  a 
disheveled  and  “humped  up”  appearance 
and  with  more*  or  less  diarrhoea  and  past¬ 
ing  up,  there  is  good  reason  to  s u»spect 
bacillary  w.hite  diarrhoea.  This  is  a  very 
common  and  fatal  disease  of  young  chicks, 
given  to  them  through  the  eggs  from 
which  they  are  hatched  or  acquired  by 
eating  bits  of  shell  or  other  material 
soiled  by  discharges  of  diseased  chicks. 
The  most  common  source  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  is  probably  through  the  egg,  this 
having  been  laid  by  a  hen  carrying  the 
germs  of  the  trouble  in  the  ovary.  The 
disease  is  now  known  as  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease,  as  well  as  by  the  term  above  given. 
There  is  no  cure  for  it. 

Adult  carriers  of  the  germs  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  a  blood  test  and  kept  out  of 
breeding  flocks.  Unless  so  detected,  any 
mature  fowl  may  be  responsible  for  the 
losses  occasioned  by  hatching  her  eggs. 
Day-old  chicks  should  be  purchased  from 
tested  flocks,  the  chicks  from  which  are 
guaranteed  to  be  free  from  pullorum 
disease. 

The  brooder  thermometer  may  be  hung 
at  the  edge  of  the  stove  canopy  or  just 
inside.  A  temperature  of  between  90 
and  100  under  the  hover  is  suitable  for 
baby  chicks,  they  being  given  opportunity 
to  go  beneath  the  hover  or  cluster  out¬ 
side  as  they  wish.  The  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  is  best  obtained  by  noting  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  chicks.  If  they  huddle  be¬ 
neath  the  hover,  the  room  is  not  warm 
enough.  When  comfortable  they  will  lie 
in  a  circle  outside  the  hover  rim  or  scat¬ 
ter  about  upon  the  litter  nearby.  Their 
actions  will  soon  teach  the  observer 
whether  or  not  they  are  cold  and.  un¬ 
comfortable. 

The  mash  should  be  kept  before  the 
chicks  in  suitable  trays  or  hoppers  from 
which  they  may  eat  at  will,  not  forget¬ 
ting  to  keep  milk  or  water  for  drink  al¬ 
ways  before  them.  They  should  not  be 
fed  “per  100  chicks”  but  given  all  that 
they  want  to  eat  and  drink.  A  dim  light 
is  now  often  kept  in  the  brooder  house 
throughout  the  night,  giving  hungry 
chicks  an  opportunity  to  get  a  bite  to  eat 
at  any  time  they  wish.  This  also  helps 
to  guard  against  fright  and  huddling  in 
the  night. 

There  is  no  disinfectant  of  any  great 
value  when  added  to  the  drinking  water, 
though  some  simple  ones  may  be  of  slight 
use  in  checking  growth  of  disease  or¬ 
ganisms  in  the  water  itself.  Any  disin¬ 
fectant  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  disease 
germs  within  the  chick  would  also  kill 
the  chick.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
disease  may  be  prevented  by  adding  some¬ 
thing  to  the  drinking  water,  attractive  as 
such  a  measure  appears. 

Disease  is  to  be  prevented  by  avoiding 
infection  from  outside  and  the  most  es¬ 
sential  measure  in  avoiding  such  infec¬ 
tion  is  strict  cleanliness  of  utensils  used 
in.  feeding  and  watering  and  cleanliness 
of  the  quarters.  It  is  a  continuous  job, 
not  to  be  avoided  by  giving  some  potent 
substance  in  the  food  and  drink. 

M.  B.  n. 


Ownership  of  Wild  Bees 

If  a  person  comes  to  my  property  and 
finds  bees  in  a  tree,  or  in  the  side  of  my 
house,  can  he  hold  possession,  if  he 
marks  the  tree  or  can  prove  he  found  the 
bees  in  the  side  of  the  house?  Can  he 
forbid  me  from  getting  the  honey? 

New  York.  g.  r. 

If  these  were  wild  bees  or  bees  which 
have  left  'the  sight  of  their  owner  so  he 
could  not  identify  them,  the  mere  find¬ 
ing  does  not  give  him  the  right  to  either 
the  bees  or  the  honey.  .  N.  T. 


Two  druggists  were  talking  about  one 
of  their  confreres  who  had  just  died.  “He 
was  a  great  druggist,”  said  one.  “He 
was,”  admitted  the  other.  “But  don’t 
you  think  he  made  his  chicken*  salad 
sandwiches  a  little  too  salty?” — College 
Humor. 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 

25,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday.  Wednesday 
and  .Thursday. 


R.  I.  Reds  .. 


’50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$5.25 

$10 

$47.50 

$00 

.  6.25 

12 

57.50 

no 

11 

52.50 

100 

.  6.25 

12 

57.50 

110 

.  4.75 

9 

42.50 

85 

2,000  12-week-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
at  $1  each;  10-week-old  at  90c  each. 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed’. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  For  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Wyckoff  Strain..  $10.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Light  Mixed . 8.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Strfckler’s 

Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  6-13-20-27 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing!  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  R.O.  P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  postprepaid.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed— #12  per  100;  $36  per  300; 
$57  per  600;  $110  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O-  D. 

too 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  Buff  and  While  Leghorns.. 

$  9  00 

$42.50 

%  64.00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks _ 

12  00 

57  50 

110  00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

11.00 

53.00 

100.00 

Heavy  IMixed . 

9  00 

42.50 

84.00 

Light  Mixed . 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
SUPERVISED  OFFICIAL 
BLOOD-TESTED 
CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

Write  for  our  circular  explaining  our  attractive  MAY 
PRICES  on  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Tancred 
Strain  Day-Old  Chicks. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 


Whito  and  Barred  Rocks 
Bl.  Minorcas;  Wh.  Wyandotte* 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bn.,  Leghorns,  Anconas 
R.  I.  Rods,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks  . 

Buff  Minorcas . 

Black  Giants.  Li*ht  Brahmas  . 

White  Minorcas . .  . 

HeavyJUixed  $12.00  per  100._  Mixed  $9.00  per  lOO. 


SO 
7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
8.00 
8.00 

11.50 

8.50 


lOO 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

16.00 


400  ^ 
54.00 
54.00 
46.00 
58.00 
58.00 
86.00 
62.00 


_ tO  pi  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog:.  100 
per  cent  liye  dejjvery^ Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  . 


RULE  HATCHERY,  Box 5 9 


Bucyrus,  Ohio 


TAKE  NOTICE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 


May  Delivery 


25 

50 

100 

500 

10(10 

$8.00  J 

15.50  $10.00  $47.50  : 

$  90 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

4  00 

7.50 

14.00 

65.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

33.50 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular, 
delivery  guaranteed. 


100*  prepaid 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


•  12.00  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anoona*. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N-  V. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  "nsoH,p 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancrod  Strain . 3  9.50  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  . 3 11.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rods . *1  1 .00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . 3 10.00  per  100 

Light  Mlxsd . S  8.00  per  100 

500  lots,  less  ;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
AH  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Bex  R  McAlisterville,  Pe. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prices  for  May 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *8.00  *5.50  *10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50  4.50  8.00 

600  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GRF.EN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  jr.  Amlg,  Prop.,  Star  Route,  lloi  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


35 

50 

lOO 

Barred  Rox . 

S3  50 

$6.50 

$12  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. 

3  00 

5.50 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

2.75 

5.00 

9  00 

Light  Mixed . 

2  50 

4.25 

8  00 

On  600  lots  fee  less.  Guaranteed  full 

count. 

These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  B.x  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Super 
Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penns. 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

100  pens  each  containing  13 
10  highest  being  in  the  record, 
column  shows  production  for  1 
ing  April  17,  and  second,  total 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  Tv.  1 . 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 

It.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me.  .  . . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y..  .  . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm.  Conn .... 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn - 

Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass - 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

white  rocks 

Wilburtha  PI  try  Farm,  N.  J. 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  51 

Killer  ok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jefseyland  Farms,  N.  J .  28 

E.  A.'  Dirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm.  Canada . 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

II.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  46 

IT.  F-  Barber,  Mass .  43 

C.  M.  Christian.  N.  Y . 

E.  H.  Rucker.  Iowa . 

W  H  I TE  W  YA  X  DOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm.  Mass . 

Haveineyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

'Phe  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  Farm  W.  Wyan,  N.  IT. 
jack  Wrennall,  England.... 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada.  . 

E.  I.  KBITS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass.... 

Hall  Bros..  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass . 

F.  E.  Fre.fe m an,  Ohio . . 

We$t  Neck  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee.  N.  Y . 

T).  T.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Globus  T\  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn.... 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Fa-nn,  Mass . 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  I, a  Belle.  Conn . 

Zephrim  LaRelle.  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn.... 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn.. 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son.  Mass.  .  .  . 

Fred  H.  Sampson.  Mass . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.  .  . . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell.  Mass.... 

Edward  N.  Larrabee.  N.  H... 

Cotton  Mt.  “Farms,  N.  II . 

Seott  Pltry  Farm.  Mass . 

Burdean  Acre's.  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnylields  Farm,  Conn . 

AUSTRAT.ORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .... 

WHITE  I.EG  HORNS 

Ruehle’s  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  .T... 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn.. 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

Tlios.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Oregon . 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada.. 

Leighton  Orchards.  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  G rou ten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  .Tr„  N.  Y. .. 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass.  .  .  . 

Tom  Barron.  England . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.  .  . 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son.  Conn.  . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo.  . 
Eigenraueh  Farms.  Inc.,  N.  J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Deg.  Farm,  Pa . 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa... 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn. 

Bournedale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.... 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. 

Claraben  Court  Farm.  N.  Y.. 

Fox  &  Son  Pltrv  Farm,  N.  J. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  T . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm's,  Pa... 


There  are 

bird:- 

,  the 

d. 

First 

veek 

end- 

to  date. 

C.2 

829 

65 

1185 

49 

1208 

45 

1069 

57 

1172 

58 

935 

55 

1152 

60 

1272 

63 

1126 

57 

876 

60 

1239 

57 

1 1.07 

55 

966 

65 

12S6 

43 

692 

45 

073 

51 

702 

57 

1037 

28 

454 

37 

075 

51 

780 

52 

1013 

46 

1000 

43 

1044 

54 

885 

59 

1136 

44 

887 

53 

684 

55 

1326 

47 

437 

53 

1056 

50 

1132 

65 

1298 

58 

1228 

62 

1318 

57 

1348 

46 

652 

61 

1015 

58 

1 1 05 

61 

1393 

55 

1331 

61 

1204 

53 

1458 

57 

1300 

61 

1380 

58 

1365 

53 

1203 

57 

1073 

52 

001 

56 

686 

57 

1202 

51 

1224 

65 

1178 

64 

1264 

61 

1404 

48 

1022 

64 

1267 

50 

1235 

58 

883 

51 

879 

60 

S57 

51 

904 

53 

1175 

55 

1260 

56 

1324 

48 

1198 

48 

923 

58 

1304 

61 

3367 

40 

1172 

53 

1317 

48 

1054 

57 

1 169 

54 

1005 

54 

1339 

52 

1316 

63 

1294 

44 

1121 

50 

1191 

53 

1264 

25 

602 

17 

582 

20 

1153 

44 

1259 

62 

1486 

58 

1264 

1046 

58 

1144 

47 

1063 

51 

1060 

58 

1295 

30 

995 

59 

1149 

52 

1 123 

56 

1224 

48 

1107 

47 

1247 

59 

1°22 

44 

1016 

57 

137S 

Tax  Deed  for  Property 

A  married  man  not  living  with  bis 
wife  (the  separation  being  voluntary)  al¬ 
lows  bis  farm  to  lie  sold  for  taxes.  His 
sister  buys  it  and  gets  a  tax-sale  deed. 
The  county  takes  a  portion  of  this  prop¬ 
erty  for  a  State  road.  Can  the  sister 
give  a  good  deed  to  the  county  for  the 
portion  they  take?  Who  should  get  the 
money  from  the  county  for  the  property 
taken  by  the  county?  F.  P. 

New  York. 

The  question  you  ask  would  be  an¬ 
swered  by  your  county  attorney.  It  is 
his  duty  to  examine  the  title  before  the 
county  takes  a  deed.  We  look  with  a 
great  deal  of  suspicion  on  all  tax  deeds. 
This  one  in  particular  doesn’t  look  too 
flood.  N.  T. 


Turning  spring-hatched  pullets 
into  profitable,  early-fall  layers 


These  pullets  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  from  the  day  they  were  old  enough  to  eat 


TWO  PENS  of  98  pullets  each.  Both  pens 
from  the  same  brood  of  chicks.  Both  pens 
fed  and  handled  alike.  Yet  one  pen  laid 
539  more  eggs  in  their  first  5  months  than 
the  other  .  .  .  539  fall  and  winter  eggs  that 
brought  $22.44.  How  would  you  explain  this 
difference  in  production  and  profit  between 
pullets  of  exactly  the  same  breeding  .  .  . 
pullets  fed  and  cared  for  exactly  alike? 

Here  is  the  answer.  One  pen  received  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  in  addition  to  feed 
and  care  .  .  .  received  the  minerals  of  Pan- 
a-min  from  the  day  they  were  old  enough  to 
eat .  .  .  received  the  conditioning  properties 
of  Pan-a-min  while  they  were  growing  and 
developing  .  .  .  received  the  balancing  good¬ 
ness  of  Pan-a-min  right  along  with  their 
laying  ration.  These  two  pens  were  divided 
for  this  experiment  when  they  were  day-old 
chicks  and  the  pullets  picked  for  the  test 


in  the  fall.  Division  made  by  experts, 
evenly  as  possible. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  several  tests 
conducted  with  pullets  in  the  last  three 
years  at  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.  The  combined  results  from  all 
these  tests  show  that  you  can  profitably  add 
one  thing  to  the  best  of  feed  and  care  for 
pullets  .  .  .  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min. 

Start  your  broods  on  Pan-a-min  now. 
You’ll  be  glad  you  did  when  the  pullets 
start  laying  with  the  early  fall.  You’ll  be 
glad  you  did  when  your  pullets  have  laid 
consistently  for  you  all  through  their  first 
winter  .  .  .  laid  high-profit  eggs  and  plenty 
of  them.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  does 
not  take  the  place  of  feed;  but,  as  this  ex¬ 
periment  proves,  no  feed  can  take  the  place 
of  Pan-a-min.  Order  from  your  dealer  to¬ 
day.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicke 


When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  naia  to  heaitn  oi 
docks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  O.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  AnFNTS 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  tlO.OO  or  more.  Big  discount  for  _  _ 

early  orders.  IICBER'8  RELIABLE  IIATC1IEKY-  -  Main  gtreet,Fo»torl«,  Ohio  WANTED 


raft  YEkaTWE  HtO'e. 

hktcheo^solo. 


Free  Catalog  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S.  0.  Wh.,  Br..  Bf.  Leghorns;  Sheppard's  Anconas . 

Bd.,  Wh.,  and  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Reds.  Bl.  Min... 

Barron  and  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan . 

Ex.  Qua!.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Reds.  Rocks.  Wh.  Min _ 


25  50  100  500 

.£3.25  $5.00  $9.50  $46.00 
.  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.00 

.  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.00 

.  4.50  7.50  14.00  67.50 


.Schw^lersTHOROBMD^ 


TpHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiv-tully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IlC  and  up-  10OX  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Cbjck  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Cbtek  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N  V 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  Irons  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,  A 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  jSJt 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^’-, 
:  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Cbick  Association.  Send  now 
free  poultry  book  and  prices .  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Re*  42  Fairport*  N. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D-  «  °0  100  oOO  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliel’s)  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Barred  Racks .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mired  Breeds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Lioht  Mixed  Breeds  .  2.50  4.50  0.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  week-old  chicks.  Also  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


Quality  Chicks 


1000 

$90.00 
110.00 
110.00 
130.00 

Heavy  Mixed:  50,  $5;  100,  $9.50;  500,  $46;  1.000,  $90.  Light  Mixed:  50,  $4.50;  100,  $8;  500, 
$38;  1,000,  $75.  Jersey  Giants:  100.  $20;  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  2Sc  each.  Postpaid  except  to  Canada. 
We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by  experts  for  Heavy 
Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  oil  all  orders.  We  ship  C.O.  D.  Bank  References. 

IHE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO. 


Order  now  for  May  delivery. 
_  _  White  Leghorns — 9c.  Barred 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Black  Minorcas — 10*. 
Black  Giants— 16c.  Heavy  Mixed— 9e.  Light  Mixed — 8c. 
Reduction  in  500  lots.  White  Kings,  Blue  Homer  Pigeons. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  SUNBURY, PA. 


From  blood  tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
'  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS — PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

\Mail  Coupon  Today/ 

j  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Be*  5 
Ransomvillc,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 
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<Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  3,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Is  the  Postal  Life  &  Casualty  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo./  what  they 
claim  to  be?  There  are  other  such  com¬ 
panies  but  are  asking  more  for  dues  and 
fees.  The  only  thing  about  it  that  sets 
me  thinking  is  that  there  is  no  medical 
or  physical  examination.  G.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Postal  Life  &  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.  advertises  a  policy  at  a  cost  of  a 
penny  a  day  or  $3.50  a  year.  Many  such 
limited  policies  are  now  offered  to  the 
public.  The  subscriber  need  have  no 
concern  that  this  class  of  policies  offers 
any  protection  that  is  not  fully  provided 
for  in  the  premium.  This  class  of  poli¬ 
cies  contains  exemptions  and  conditions 
that  relieve  the  company  issuing  them 
from  responsibility  for  accidents  that 
occur  in  such  a  manner  not  covered  by 
the  policy.  We  have,  therefore,  cautioned 
readers  to  study  the  conditions  of  such 
policies  before  investing  in  them.  They 
are  difficult  of  interpretation  and  are  no 
bargain  from  any  point  of  view. 

Would  you  send  me  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  some  reliable  firms  that  send 
out  home  sewing?  mrs.  w.  h.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  know  of  no 
firm  that  sends  out  sewing  to  be  done  in 
the  home.  We  have  found  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  concerns  advertising  to 
send  out  sewing  is  to  sell  material  rather 
than  furnish  home  work.  If  any  reader 
knows  of  a  legitimate  house  sending  out 
sewing  to  be  done  at  home  we  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  such  reports. 

Washington.  —  A  needlework  racket, 
with  headquarters  in  Hoboken,  which 
swindled  at  least  11.000  women  and  girls 
out  of  $15,000  through  a  promise  of 
“profitable  and  pleasant”  work  at  home, 
has  just  been  uncovered  by  Post  Office 
inspectors  and  has  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  fraud  order  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  order  was  issued  against  The 
Needlecraft,  Needlecraft  and  The  Needle- 
craft  Company,  all  of  Hoboken.  They 
were  all  operated,  according  to  Horace 
J.  Donnelly,  solicitor  of  the  department, 
by  James  Kingston,  with  offices  in  the 
Terminal  Building,  Hoboken.  The  name 
Kingston,  Donnelly  said,  is  an  alias. 

The  racket  consisted  of  offers  to  wom¬ 
en  and  girls  to  pay  them  for  embroider¬ 
ing  designs  on  handkerchiefs,  Donnelly 
said.  The  rate  of  pay  was  to  be  $15  per 
100,  though  the  solicitor  said  that  no  one 
of  the  11.000  was  ever  paid  that  much. 

The  records  at  the  Hoboken  Post  Of¬ 
fice  show,  Donnelly  said,  that  since  the 
start  of  the  “business”  in  January  of 
this  year,  Kingston  cashed  more  than 
11,000  money  orders. 

At  a  hearing  held  recently  in  Don¬ 
nelly’s  office,  it  was  brought  out  that 
Kingston  placed  advertisements  in  the 
“Help  Wanted”  columns  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  carrying  the  of¬ 
fer  and  soliciting  letters  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  particulars,  Donnelly  said, 
were  sent  on  pink  stationery  bearing  the 
name  of  The  Needlecraft.  The  letter 
asked  the  receiver  to  send  $1.50  for  a 
“working  set.”  The  $1.50  was  to  be  re¬ 
turned  if  the  “home  worker”  did  not  like 
the  job. 

The  “working  set,”  Donnelly  declared, 
consisted  of  a  sample  handkerchief  bear¬ 
ing  a  design  to  be  used  as  a  guide,  a  card 
wound  with  a  few  strands  of  silk  floss, 
two  needles  and  a  printed  sheet  of  in¬ 
structions.  The  “home  worker”  was 
asked  to  embroider  two  handkerchiefs  and 
send  them  to  Hoboken  for  inspection.  If 
the  work  proved  satisfactory  a  larger 
quantity  would  be  mailed. 

According  to  Donnelly,  it  was  found 
that  the  designs  submitted  by  Kingston 
were  extremely  difficult  even  for  experi¬ 
enced  seamstresses,  though  he  advertised 
the  work  was  simple. 

Post  Office  Inspectors  found,  Donnelly 
said,  that  Kingston  shows  up  at  his  office 
:n  the  Terminal  Building,  Hoboken,  each 
morning,  collects  the  money  orders  and 
disappears  until  the  following  morning. 
He  has  been  receiving  more  than  1,000 
letters  daily,  Donnelly  said. 

The  evidence  showed,  Donnelly  asserted, 
that  very  few  refunds  had  been  made  by 
Kingston  and  all  these  were  of  small 
amounts. 

We  are  printing  the  above  story  from 
the  Jersey  City  Journal  in  full  because 
this  “needlework  i*aeket”  is  typical  of  all 
the  work-at-horpe  schemes,  of  which  we 
receive  so  many  inquiries.  We  have  ad¬ 
vised  our  readers  both  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  and  by  private  correspondence 
against  sending  money  to  needlecraft 
concerns  with  the  expectation  of  securing 
legitimate  home  work. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Helioplane  Company  of  America,  at  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas?  Enclosed  you  will  find 
the  letter  that  I  received,  and  would  like 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what  you 
think.  d.  H.  K. 

Virginia. 

The  II.  N.-Y.  advised  its  readers  last 
November  against  placing  faith  in  the 
claims  made  by  this  company  at  least 
until  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  such 
claims  were  justifiable.  The  promoter 
was  one  Abner  Davis.  Now  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  issues  a  bulle¬ 
tin  recording  the  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in¬ 
to  the  activities  of  the  concern.  The  re¬ 
port  reads  in  part,  as  follows : 

On  Mach  15,  1930,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  issued  a  fraud  order  against 
Abner  Davis  and  the  Helioplane  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  and  their  officers  and 
agents  as  such,  it  having  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  they  were  “engaged  in 
conducting  a  scheme  or  device  for  ob¬ 
taining  money  through  the  mails  by 
means  of  false  and  fraudulent  pretenses, 
representations  and  promises.” 

The  Post  Office  solicitor  in  summing  up 
his  evidence  advised  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  that  Davis  had  “for  some  15  years 
engaged  in  oil  stock  promotional  enter¬ 
prises  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  and  during 
that  time  obtained  over  $1,000,000  from 
the  public,  but  his  operations  resulted  in 
a  total  loss  to  the  investors.” 

Concerning  the  application  for  patent 
No.  337,017  in  which  Davis  was  offering 
“alleged  interests,”  the  solicitor  ascer¬ 
tained  that  “On  June  7,  1929,  each  of 
the  15  claims  set  up  in  the  application 
for  patent  No.  337,017,  were  rejected  by 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  inventor  duly 
notified.”  It  was  added  that  although 
Davis  had  “sent  out  voluminous  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  operation  of  the  scheme  .  .  . 
he  (had)  given  no  intimation  to  prospec¬ 
tive  investors  that  each  of  the  claims 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  application 
for  patent  No.  337,017,  ‘interests’  in 
which  he  was  selling  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Patent  Office.”  This  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Davis  was  apprised  of  the 
fact.  According  to  the  evidence,  Davis 
has  since  removed  to  Windsor,  Out.,  Can¬ 
ada,  where  he  is  continuing  his  solicita¬ 
tion.  His  son,  Abner  Davis,  Jr.,  is 
stated  to  be  in  charge  at  the  Ft.  Worth 
office. 

I  sent  to  Harry  Axtell,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  $24  for  turkey  eggs  February  26, 
1929.  He  did  not  send  me  the  eggs  and 
does  not  send  my  money  back  either,  so 
help  me  if  you  can.  n.  m. 

Maryland. 

Harry  Axtell,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  is  an 
old  offender  in  this  line.  Publisher’s 
Desk  warned  readers  a  number  of  times 
against  sending  him  orders  with  remit¬ 
tances  for  turkeys  and  eggs.  Last  No¬ 
vember  this  department  recorded  his  ar¬ 
rest  after  indictment  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  charging  him  with  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  We  have  no  report  as 
to  the  result  of  the  indictment,  but  we 
can  only  advise  the  subscriber  to  make 
complaint  to  the  Chief  Post  Office  In¬ 
spector,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  on 
the  following  ease?  Last  Fall  an  agent 
from  the - Company  in  Cleve¬ 

land,  O.,  came  to  me  for  paint.  I  gave 
him  an  order  for  delivery  in  April  or 
May.  When  I  gave  this  agent  the  order 
I  had  rented  the  farm  with  a  lease  to 
May,  1930.  with  option  to  buy  the  farm 
when  my  lease  had  expired.  I  am  not 
able  to  buy  the  place.  I  have  no  use  for 
the  paint  and  would  like  to  send  it  back. 
I  have  made  no  payment,  only  signed  on 
order  slip.  Would  like  to  send  the  paint 
back  at  my  expense.  What  is  your 
advice?  H.  H. 

New  Jersey 

Many  farmers  fail  to  realize  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  assumed  when  they  sign  a 
contract,  or  order  for  goods.  This  man 
signed  an  order  for  a  certain  amount  of 
paint,  and  he  cannot  cancel  the  order 
without  the  consent  of  the  company  from 
whom  the  goods  were  ordered.  Many 
houses  are  liberal  in  accepting  cancella¬ 
tions,  but  this  is  only  because  of  a 
business  policy.  An  order  signed  becomes 
a  legal  obligation  on  the  buyer.  While 
some  houses  take  a  liberal  attitude  in 
such  cases,  invariably  the  houses  selling 
by  the  agency  system  refuse  to  accept 
cancellations  when  changed  conditions 
make  it  undesirable  to  accept  the  goods, 
or  make  use  of  the  product.  Farmers 
should  understand  this  situation  and  re¬ 
frain  from  signing  orders  until  sure  that 
future  developments  will  not  make  the 
purchase  undesirable. 


The  after-dinner  speaker  had  talked 
for  15  minutes.  “After  partaking  of  such 
an  excellent  meal.”  he  continued,  “I  feel 
that  if  I  had  eaten  any  more  I  would  be 
unable  *to  talk.”  From  the  far  end  of  the 
table  came  an  order  to  a  waiter :  “Bring 
him  a  sandwich.” — Tit-Bits. 
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the  \eiv  “3,ooo,ooo” 
Golden  Series 


De  Laval 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


Combines 
fhe  Easiest  Running 
with  the  Cleanest 
Skimming  - 

^improvements 


These  new  De  Laval  Separators 
are  unquestionably  the  crowning 
achievement  in  52  years  of  sepa¬ 
rator  manufacture  and  leader¬ 
ship.  They  are  the  finest  cream 
separators  in  De  Laval  history. 
They  combine  the  easiest  run¬ 
ning  with  the  cleanest  skimming, 
and  the  longest  life  with  greatest 
convenience  of  handling.  They 
are  striking  in  beauty  of  design 
and  finish,  a  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  use  and  own.  The 
new  features,  combined  with  such 
well-known  De  Laval  features 
as  the  wonderful  floating  bowl, 
tumable  supply  can,  durable, 
extra  heavy  tinware,  oil  window, 
perfect  workmanship,  etc.,  are : 


j  New  trailing  bowl  d*s- 
charge,  which  reduces  power 
required  to  operate  the  machine  and 
also  reduces  frothing  of  the  skim-milk ; 

2  “V”  shaped  channels  on 

cream  and  skim-milk  spouts 
guide  streams  straight; 

3  Ball  bearings,  properly 
•  protected,  make  their  sepa¬ 
rator  use  practical  and  afford  still 
easier  running; 

4  Worm  wheel  pinned  to  shaft 
•  in  way  that  permits  worm  wheel 
and  spindle  to  align  themselves  and 
run  easier  and  last  longer; 

Improved  oil  overflow  in¬ 
sures  used  oil  and  sediment 
being  automatically  flushed  out  of  the 
oil  reservoir; 


s. 


Extended  shaft  with  protect- 
ing  cap  enables  motor  or  power 
drive  to  be  attached  at  any  later  time 
without  taking  the  machine  apart; 

7  New  two -length  crank  (on 

•  larger  sizes)  enables  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  .quickly  brought  to  speed 
with  crank  in  the  long  position,  then 
a  turn  of  the  wrist,  without  slackening 
the  turning,  and  the  crank  is  shortened, 
which  enables  speed  to  be  maintained 
with  the  least  effort. 


These  new  De  Lavals  must  be  seen 
and  tried  to  be  appreciated.  Your 
De  Laval  dealer  will  gladly  let  you  see 
and  try  them.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
name  of  your  dealer,  write  nearest 
office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackion  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 
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The  Key  to 
Cleaner  Milk 

The  work  of  producing 
clean  milk  is  greatly 
simplified  when  the 
dairy  barn  floor  is 
concrete. 

Better  still,  a  concrete 
floor  in  your  dairy  barn 
saves  labor,  lowering 
your  producing  cost. 

Modernize  Your 
Barn  Now! 

You  can  build  a  concrete 
floor  yourself.  Once  laid, 
it  is  permanent,  odor- 
and -vermin  proof,  and 
easily  kept  clean. 

A  postcard  will  bring 
complete  information. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

cA  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses 
of  Concrete 


The  milking 
DISCOVERY 
of  the  Age! 

The  diaphragm  principle  of  milking 
(patents  pending)  automatically  pro¬ 
duces  the  right  amount  of  vacuum,  in 
the  unit,  to  correctly  milk  each  indi¬ 
vidual  cow. 

Hard  milking  cow  —  more  vacuum. 
Easy  milking  cow — less  vacuum — auto¬ 
matically .  Provides  complete  release  of 
all  vacuum  between  pulsations.  More 
comfortable  to  cows.  Eliminates  many 
insanitary  complications.  Makes  the 
simplest  of  all  milkers  — with  fewest 
parts  —  that  can  be  taken 
down  and  thoroughly 
washed  in  shortest  time. 

Most  sanitary,  correct  in 
action,  and  biggest  time- 
saving  milker  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  By  all  means  send 
for  complete  description. 

Hinma  n  Milking  Machine 
Company,  Fourth  Street, 

Oneida,  New  York. 

HINMAN 

Easiest-to-Clean 

MILKER 


Crash!  Tour  lifetime’s  savings  (and  may¬ 
be  your  life)  wiped  out  by  one  swift  bolt 
of  lightning!  Should  you  take  this 
awful  chance? 

Read  this  wonderful  new  book,  and 
the  real  truth  about  lightning;  how  to 
control  it,  how  to  be  safe  in  even  the 
worst  storms.  Invaluable  to  everybody. 
Compiled  by  the  famous  Dodd 
System  engineers,  who  have  pro¬ 
tected  thousands  of  buildings 
throughout  the  country.  A  copy 
FREE  on  request.  BE  SAFE. 

Write  for  yours  today. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
Elm  Street  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Pi®. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reaulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  W.ydell  St.,  Newerk,  N.  J. 
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This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

iiiimiiiimmmmmiiiimmmmnimiii 


11/ANTED  300  ACRES  UP  —We  have  a  ready 
WW  buyer  lor  a  Gentleman’s  Country  Estate  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Farm  somewhere  in  New  York  State  near  a 
rood  Market.  Wants  property  fully  equipped  with 
stock  and  tools.  All  buildings  must  be  up-to-date  and 
sanitary.  Send  all  particulars  and  photos  to  REED- 
CLARK,  Depot  Plaza,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1516 


lllnnfnil  in  N.  J.  or  southern  N.  Y. 
t*  arm  W  ollltJtl  not  further  than  120  miles 

from  city.  Send,  particulars,  state  cash  and  conditions 
of  buildings.  JOSEPH  K PRY,  653  Coles  Sh,  Maywood, -Y.  J. 


1  rnn  pv  _  T.T_  GETS  250-ACRE  FARM — Fine 
•pl.OUvf  JLrOWI*  buildings;  near  town;  70  cows, 
tractor,  tools.  HOAG,  Shavertown,  New  York. 


For  Sale — A  Number  of  New  and  Usea 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guaranteed 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO..  INC.  290  HUDSON  ST.,  N.  V.  C. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (enclos¬ 
ing  references  and  giving  complete  information 
is  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  modern  dairy  farm;  wife  cook  and 
housework ;  gas,  electricity  and  ali  conveni¬ 
ences  in  house;  man  drive  truck  or  work  in  dairy 
barns;  in  first  letter  give  references,  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  desired  and  when  available;  no 
other  letters  considered.  M.  J.  SHERIDAN, 
JR.,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  houseworker  in  private  home  on  Long 
Island;  must  understand  cooking;  no  laundry; 
private  room  and  bath;  salary  $15  a  week;  must 
be  permanent;  write,  giving  references.  BOX 
98,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Teamster’s  helper  general  farm; 

married;  48  miles  New  York;  permanent; 
write  wages,  nationality,  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  as 
housekeeper  on  a  goat  dairy  farm,  13  miles 
from  Atlantic  City;  applicant  kindly  slate  all 
particulars.  WM.  SCHRUL,  McKee  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  young  man  around  30 
to  be  interested  in  dogs  arid  pheasants.  Ap¬ 
ply  BRIARCLIFF  GAME  ASSOCIATION,  Ban- 
gall,  N.  Y. 


A  FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  some  experience 
necessary;  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business;  state  age,  height  and  weight.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — May  1,  A-l  woman  assistant  cook  at 
Summer  hotel,  50  miles  from  New  York  City; 
one  accustomed  to  cooking  for  large  numbers 
preferred;  May,  June,  $50  month;  July,  August, 
$75  month,  room,  board;  don’t  answer  unless  yon 
mean  business.  ADVERTISER  8249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted,  settled,  Protestant,  on  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm ;  woman  cook  and 
general  housework,  family  of  three;  man  help 
in  barn  and  general  outdoors;  references  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  6,  Buckingham,  Pa. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm,  10  or  over,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  state  size;  $25  per  month,  room, 
board,  laundry.  FRED  BARNES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  and  general 
farm;  reference  and  experience  required.  WM. 
FOWLER,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  work  in  purebred  dairy; 

salary  $100  per  month  with  room,  board  ob¬ 
tainable  at  $7.50  per  week ;  only  single  and 
sober  men  need  apply.  FRED  GAUNTT,  Herds¬ 
man,  N.  J.  Agricultural  College,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters, 
cook-waitress,  nurse-chambermaid,  for  country 
home  in  Maryland;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  man  for  general 
farm  work;  no  liquor:  state  age,  nationality 
and  wages  expected:  don’t  reply  unless  you 
mean  business.  *  B.  A.  LAKE,  Cato,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  cook  for  small  sanitarium, 
seventy  dollars  per  month  and  maintenance; 
also  handy-man,  attend  steam  furnace,  small 
garden  and  general  utility  work;  sober,  steady 
and  industrious,  fifty  dollars  per  month  and 
maintenance;  state  age,  references  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter  in  each  case.  SANI¬ 
TARIUM,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  at  once  for  general  farming 
and  milking.  STEWART  SCOFIELD,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced,  reliable  man  for 
general  farm  work  at  once  with  references. 
FRANK  SUTHERLAND,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Young  girl  or  woman  wanting  per¬ 
manent  position,  good  home  and  wages,  in 
country  as  cook;  will  assist  inexperienced  per¬ 
son  who  is  neat,  clean,  intelligent  and  wants 
to  learn;  some  kind  of  reference  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ORCHARDIST,  single,  American,  seeks  share- 
basis  or  management.  ADVERTISER  8176, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Building  construction  of  all  kinds; 

modern  methods;  plans  furnished;  free  esti¬ 
mates:  any  distance  where  work  will  warrant. 
BOX  185,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  will  operate  for  owner, 
lease  or  conduct  on  shares,  any  large  property, 
'well  stocked  and  equipped.  BOX  168,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager,  married,  experienced 
all  branches  including  landscaping,  greenhouse 
and  care  of  trees.  ADVERTISER  8201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I OS1TIONS  wanted  on  dairy,  poultry,  fruit 
farms,  small  estates  and  care  of  grounds,  for 
agricultural  high  school  boys,  14-19  years  old; 
wages,  inexperienced  boys  $10  a  month  and  car- 
iare;  boys  with  several  Summers’  experience, 
wages  $20  to  $35  a  month  and  carfare.  Ad- 
oress  ROBERT  ARMSTRONG.  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst, 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  at  once  on  a 
commercial  plant.  L.  K.  GRUND,  29  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Have  You  a  Farm 

POSITION  wanted  care  of  invalid  or  as  house¬ 
keeper;  by  a  woman  of  fine  disposition  and  a 
hustler.  MRS.  MAMIE  JAMES,  14  Mahoning 
St.,  Dansville,  Pa. 

For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  ft 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 

YOUNG  German,  single,  6  months  in  country, 
wishes  steady  employment  on  estate  or  team 
work  on  farm;  good  habits  and  willing.  Ad¬ 
dress  POST  OFFICE  BOX  94A,  Oakland,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  man,  28,  wishes  to  rent  or  work  on 
share  basis  fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  pref¬ 
erably  New  York  State;  for  particulars  write 
ADVERTISER  8234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLEASANT,  active,  honest,  industrious  elderly 
man  experienced  with  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
hens;  no  drink  or  tobacco;  desires  permanent 
place.  ADVERTISER  8235,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Farm,  200  acres;  large  amount 
growing  pine,  sugar  orchard;  State  highway; 
house  11  rooms,  woodshed,  2  large  barns,  slate 
roofs,  running  water,  steam  heat,  1  y2  miles  to 
station,  main  line  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  Graf¬ 
ton,  N.  H.;  beautiful  location;  sold  account  of 
death;  for  details  apply  E.  A.  APPLETON,  6 
Water  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

CAPABLE  Protestant-American  woman  with 
child  school  age,  wishes  housekeeping  posi¬ 
tion  in  small  family.  ADVERTISER  8236,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITIONS  WANTED— Two  young  men,  Dan¬ 
ish,  single,  open  for  positions  at  once;  ex¬ 
perienced  milkers.  ADVERTISER  8238,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

100  ACRES  to  rent,  80  tractor  worked,  wood, 
fruit,  good  buildings;  must  buy  machinery. 
LUTHER  SNIDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  liandy-man,  experienced 
dog  man;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 

8173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Inquiries  are  solicited  from  those 
interested  in  acquiring  a  first-class  mercan¬ 
tile  business  requiring  an  initial  investment  of 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  8194,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  wishes  any  kind  work  on  farm. 
ADVERTISER  8241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  38,  single,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager;  thoroughly  experienced, 
capable  and  trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  8207, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

63-ACRE  farm,  stone  road,  20-rooin  house,  sani¬ 
tary  plumbing,  spring  water,  electric  power, 
telephone,  steam  heat,  barn  60x44,  concrete 
stable  basement,  houses  1,000  hens,  small  lake; 
cows,  horses;  price  $12,000.  CHARLES  HER¬ 
MANN,  Callieoon,  Sull.  County,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 

has  just  finished  course  at  Rutgers;  wishes 
to  get  practical  experience  on  up-to-date  farm. 
Address  W.  E.  VOSS,  27  Waldron  Ave.,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  15  acres  of  good 
high  truck  land,  7-room  house  and  buildings 
for  1,000  layers  and  colony  houses  for  chicks; 

%  mile  of  Selbyville,  Del.,  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments;  water  and  electric.  W.  H.  GRIFFIN, 
Selbyville,  Del. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position  on  dairy 
farm;  nationality,  Holland;  good  milker;  sin¬ 
gle.  Address,  G.  BRUINSMA,  172  Putnam  St., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

VERMONT  farm,  wonderful  location  for  guest 
house  or  tea-room,  fronts  on  main  street  of 
charming  village;  high  school,  college  accredited; 
public  library;  180  acres,  level  fields,  two  pas¬ 
tures,  two  brooks,  valuable  timber,  sugar  or¬ 
chard;  24  head  of  Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys, 
growing  retail  milk  route;  team  of  horses,  tools, 
equipment,  barn  with  electric  lights;  12-room 
house,  100-ft.  piazza,  two  fireplaces,  two  bath¬ 
rooms,  town  and  spring  water;  garage.  JOHN 
DAVIS,  Owner,  Chelsea,  Vermont. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman-herdsman.  Guernseys 
preferred;  can  show  results;  can  manage  and 
do  own  veterinary  work;  best  references;  mar¬ 
ried,  4  children.  A.  II.  FELKER,  New  City,  N. 
Y.  Phone  287. 

CARETAKER  or  manager  of  small  estate  or 
sanctuary,  understand  vegetable  gardening, 
raising  turkeys,  waterfowls;  married,  Protes¬ 
tant.  ADVERTISER  8244,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm,  $2,750;  write  for  de¬ 
scription.  B.  S.  DAVENPORT,  Delanson, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  a  position 
where  honesty  and  trust  is  essential,  pre¬ 
ferred;  farm-bred,  honest,  temperate,  dependa¬ 
ble;  last  position  six  years;  satisfactory  service 
guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  8246,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

6-room  house  recently  renovated;  good  busi¬ 
ness.  also  suitable  for  country  home;  price 
$15,000.  ADVERTISER  8210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

250-350-BUSHEL-ACRE  potato  expert;  bachelor, 
45,  wants  $125  month,  board.  GEORGE 

BROCKTEN,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  175  young  apple 
trees,  large  blueberry  pasture  land  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  rocks;  10-room  house  in  good 
condition;  on  hill,  fine  view,  15  miles  from 
Manchester.  Write  to  G.  H.  CAUGHEY, 

Antrim,  N.  H. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man,  poultry  or  nursery,  gen¬ 
erally  useful,  some  experience,  would  board 
self  if  same  not  furnished;  moderate  salary; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8247,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  place,  8  acres,  fine  house,  shade,  garage, 
ideal,  photo,  Otsego  County;  also  pleasant  75- 
acre  farm;  $1,700  each.  M.  FITZGERALD, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  boy  9  years,  wants  position 
Long  Island  or  Westchester  preferred.  MRS. 
LAWRENCE,  438  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

RETAIL  milk  proposition  desired,  first-class  con¬ 
nection  only,  ADVERTISER  8251,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TO  RENT— Cottage,  Connecticut  Berksliires,  5 
rooms,  bath,  electricity,  view,  near  river;  $80 
month;  also  camp,  5  rooms;  $60.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETAIL  milk  business  wanted;  partnership  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  8252,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  , 

BARChAIN — Mile  from  town,  210-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm;  tools;  36  head  cattle,  2  horses; 
$10,000,  half  down.  ADVERTISER  8229,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Farmer,  superintendent, 
of  unusual  ability,  accustomed  to  assuming 
extensive  responsibilities;  life  experience  live¬ 
stock,  agriculture,  forestry,  landscape,  roads, 
engineering,  poultry,  greenhouse,  orchards,  con¬ 
struction,  repairs,  buying,  selling,  etc. ;  highest 
references  as  to  character,  honesty  and  ability; 
personal  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  8253, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  consisting  of  35  acres  more 
or  less,  good  soil,  fruit  trees,  good  frame 
dwelling  of  9  rooms,  gas  lighted,  barn,  chicken 
houses,  eorncrib  and  shed;  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  suitable  for  poullry  or  trucking.  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  KORBEL,  Harrington,  Del. 

WANTED — Small  farm;  must  he  reasonable; 

about  seventy-five  miles  from  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  Cornell  training,  practical,  re¬ 
liable,  10  years’  successful  experience  as  as¬ 
sistant  and  manager  on  estate  and  commercial 
poultry  farm;  married,  age  35,  one  child;  ca¬ 
pable  assuming  charge  small  estate;  available 
immediately.  ADVERTISER  8254,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  on  State  road  near 
Wyoming,  Del.;  high,  level,  fertile  land;  one- 
third  in  good  apple  orchard  of  best  varieties, 
also  other  fruit;  balance  of  land  suitable  for 
grain,  clover,  potatoes,  truck,  etc. ;  new  seven- 
room  house  with  all  conveniences;  modern  dairy 
barn  and  other  buildings;  price  $125  per  acre; 
terms  upon  request;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
8232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  capable  men,  one  married,  two  children 

6  and  8,  desire  positions  as  farmhands,  good 
milkers  and  teamsters,  handy  with  all  tools; 
can  handle  help;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  28  acres,  equipped 
for  1,000  layers  with  some  nursery  stock; 
running  spring  water;  5-room  house;  high,  dry, 
located  near  Easton:  $3,000.  GEO.  HERMAN - 
DORFER,  Kintnersville,  Pa. 

YOUNG  man,  25,  single,  Protestant,  position 
on  poultry  farm,  little  experience,  references. 
ADVERTISER  8259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  sober,  American,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm,  garden  or  dairy;  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  please  state  wages.  JACOB  LUCAS, 
Wading  River,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Sliorham  77. 

FARM  WANTED — Preferable  New  York  State, 
large  house,  some  woods;  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter;  no  so-called  high-priced  place 
wanted;  no  brokers.  ADVERTISER  8233,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  guarantees  ex¬ 
cellent  profitable  management  commercial  or 
estate  farm;  investigate  me  immediately.  MAN¬ 
AGER,  1652  Monroe  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

135  ACRES,  14-room  modern  home,  two  large 
barns,  two  henhouses,  tool-wood  shed  and 
garage;  price  $7,500,  but  am  willing  to  take  any 
good  offer  as  I  must  sell;  have  $5,000  mortgage 
on  place.  ADVERTISER  8237,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  of  responsibility  by  experienced 
dairy  and  grain  farmer;  capable  of  working 
and  repairing  all  modern  farm  machinery  and 
buildings;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  reply; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  8262,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  buy  modern  farm  on  or  near  hard 
surfaced  road ;  must  be  productive  soil,  work¬ 
able  with  tractor  and  modern  machinery,  with 
A-l  water  system;  preferable  equipped;  send 
description  and  price  in  first  reply  to  this  ad¬ 
vertiser;  will  visit  prospect  at  once.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  8239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  manager  or  assistant,  married,  fami¬ 
ly,  college  graduate,  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  large  growing  business  raising  and 
selling  quality  fruit:  17  years’  record  open  for 
investigation.  ADVERTISER  8261,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 139  acres,  good  buildings,  road, 
water  and  all  farm  machinery;  if  interested 
write,  M.  L.  MURPHY,  Owner,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  experienced  dairyman,  also  herdsman, 
agricultural  school  graduate,  wants  position  in 
barn.  MAX  K.  STEINBERG,  1767  Weeks  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 65-acre  farm,  six-room  house,  44x 
60-foot  barn;  3!4  miles  from  State  Capitol; 
price  $3,700.  ELLIOTT  URQUHART,  Ilallo- 
well,  Maine. 

MAN  wishes  light  work,  about  five  nours  daily, 
exchange  room,  board,  small  pay;  understands 
poultry,  lawns,  etc.  ADVERTISER  8263,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 180-acre  farm,  35  miles  from  New 
York,  with  paying  dairy;  sold  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  100  head  stock  mostly 
purebred  Holsteins;  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  8240,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  business  orchard  farm  contain¬ 
ing  about  200  acres,  slightly  rolling,  tractor 
worked;  seven  miles  from  Poughkeepsie  on  se¬ 
lected  soil  and  elevation  for  apples  and  peaches; 
2,000  bearing  apple  trees,  best  commercial  va¬ 
rieties;  500  young  trees.  2,200  bearing  peach 
trees  Elberta  and  Hale,  300  young  trees;  2,000 
grapevines  (Concord)  in  their  prime;  old-fash¬ 
ioned  9-room  house  in  good  condition,  large 
barns,  etc.;  price  for  quick  sale.  $25,000.  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  tools;  if  interested,  address 

P.  O.  BOX  2,  X’oughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net:  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale,  about  150  acres,  100  acres  rich 
tillable  land,  well  watered;  10-room  dwelling, 
barn  80x36,  stanchions  for  40  cows,  running 
■water  in  barn  and  house,  electricity,  buildings 
in  good  condition.  JULIA  E.  WISNER,  Owner, 
Walden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  home  farm,  167  acres,  5  miles 
Newburgh,  on  State  road;  lovely  views;  all 
improvements  and  machinery;  45  Guernseys; 
price  $45,000.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Little 

Britain,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.;  253  acres,  100  tillable,  113  pasture; 
3  houses,  3  silos;  the  large  dairy  barn  just, 
crushed  in  by  snow,  to  be  rebuilt  by  bank,  40x 
102;  soil  in  best  of  condition,  large  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle  having  been  kept  for  years;  large  sugar 
bush,  fine  woodlot,  18  acres  red  and  white  pine 
plantation;  large  part  of  tillable  land  tile 
drained;  buildings  ]/t  mile  from  Watertown- 
Syracuse  highway;  easy  terms.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  for  sale,  capable  of  yielding  owner  $2,000 
a  year  without  hired  help.  A.  E.  JONES, 
Washington,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  home  with  2  acres  of  good 
ground,  plenty  of  fruit:  2  miles  from  city; 
with  poultry  house  and  garage:  price  reason¬ 
able.  J.  A.  SHEEHAN,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SMALL  farm  wanted  within  70  miles  from 
New  York  City;  no  agents.  BOX  10,  460 
49th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  established  business  in  a 
fast  growing  section  of  Long  Island;  6  acres 
land  nursery,  store,  greenhouse,  etc. ;  reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAS  STATION  and  roadside  stand,  15  acres 
under  cultivation,  with  1,000  feet  fronting 
along  State  highway;  9-room  colonial  house, 
suitable  for  two  families;  $4,600,  half  cash. 
BOX  305,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


EXCHANGE,  Massachusetts,  80  acres,  9  rooms, 
large  garret,  large  barn,  garage;  will  exchange 
for  two  or  three-family  house  in  vicinity  of 
New  York  City.  BARTON,  325  Division  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  TO  LET,  market  garden  or  dairy;  90 
acres,  60  in  one  field,  highly  cultivated;  12- 
room  house,  improvements;  60-cow  barn;  black 
road;  23  miles  from  Boston.  CIIAS  G.  CLAPP, 
294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FINE  village  farm  for  sale,  37  acres  on  main 
highway,  near  factory  town;  electricity  avail¬ 
able;  good  buildings,  splendid  water.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 72-acre  dairy  and  truck  farm,  New 
Jersey;  retail  markets:  with  stock  and  tools; 
cheap;  no  agent.  ADVERTISER  8250,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  eight  acres,  located  in  Ulster- 
ville,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ;  two  miles  from 
railroad;  17-room  house  in  good  repair,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  electricity;  suitable  for 
boarders;  good  barns  and  outbuildings;  fruit 
trees;  trout  stream,  boating  and  bathing  in  vi¬ 
cinity.  Inquire  BOX  187,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  790-foot  road  front,  on  ce¬ 
ment  road,  3  miles  to  ocean  and  Summer  re¬ 
sorts;  1%  miles  to  Barnegat  Bay;  20  acres, 
good  outbuildings,  lots  of  fruit;  old  9-room  house. 
300  old  hens,  800  half  grown;  tools;  everything 
as  stands,  twelve  thousand  cash.  Apply  JOHN 
FEHSAL,  Bay  Ave.,  Manahawkin,  N.  J. 


SALE  or  rent,  3  acres  land.  State  road,  South 
Jersey;  berries,  asparagus;  7-room  house,  bath, 
fireplace,  gas,  electricity,  furnace,  henhouse  for 
300  hens.  ADVERTISER  8258,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


22-ROOM  house,  fully  furnished,  on  State  road; 

grape  vineyard,  other  fruit;  send  for  pictures; 
17  acres;  price  $40,000.  BOX  142,  Milton-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 235-aere  dairy  farm,  good  soil, 
level,  some  fruit  and  timber;  12-room  house, 
good  barns;  with  tools  if  desired:  5  miles  from 
town;  $5,000,  %  down.  I.  MORDUS,  Owner, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  87,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Main  road,  equipped,  20  or 
more  cows;  give  $5,000  equity  on  Springfield 
property  first  payment;  telephone  2-6309.  A. 
VEZINA,  107  Littleton  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Dutchess  County  dairy 
farm,  100  acres;  good  house,  remodeled,  new 
barn,  stabies,  garage,  all  modern  conveniences, 
electricity;  brooks.  ADVERTISER  8257,  care 
Rural  N  ew-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FILLING  stations  and  roadstands  send  for 
wholesale  prices  bottled  honev;  60  days  time 
given.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 
Mass. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  1930  crop,  in  gallon  cans, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  $2.25  per  gal.  IN¬ 
DIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  tropical  fruit  preserves  and  jellies: 

dozen  five-ounce  glasses,  assorted,  $1.50;  five- 
pound  pail  “pineapple-orange”  preserves,  $1.25; 
plus  express.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


PURE  VERMONT  fancy  maple  sugar,  10  lbs., 
$3.25;  5  lbs.,  $1.75;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.75;  % 
gal.,  $1.50;  prepaid  first  and  second  zones. 
BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proctorsville,  Vt. 


SOMETHING  different — Fruitminee — Makes  de¬ 
licious  pies;  five  fruits  instead  of  one;  rich, 
wholesome,  delicious  pie  filling  prepared  at  the 
farm  from  sun-ripened  fruits  and  cane  sugar, 
ready  for  use;  5-lb.  pails,  $1  with  order.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  4,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GUESTS  taken,  large  farm  home,  restful  and 
quiet,  superb  scenery,  desirable  for  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  people.  ADVERTISER  8242, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POWER  eider  press  made  by  Boomer  &  Bosch- 
ert  Company;  90-ton  power,  screw  type,  three 
thousand  gallons  capacity,  complete  with  grind¬ 
er.  cloths  and  racks,  in  first-class  condition. 
ELEVATION  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Fairfield,  R. 
D.,  Adams  County,  Pa. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs  for  sale,  any  quan¬ 
tity.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 62  James  galvanized  individual 
steel  mangers;  also  143-acre  modern  dairv 
farm;  near  Buffalo.  C.  F.  NORDSTROM,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


TWO  4-CYLINDER,  1,500-watt  Delco.  full  au¬ 
tomatic  plants;  good  as  new;  paid  $800  each; 
will  sell  for  $400  each.  WM.  M.  ROBINSON. 
Hartly,  Dei. 


CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  genuine  old  millstone  to  be  used 
as  a  garden  table  top.  ADVERTISER  8260, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DIFFERENT  STRAINS  OF  WHEAT 
UNDER  IDENTICAL  CONDITIONS 

The  illustration  to  the  left  shows  one  of  the  hardier  strains  of 
wheat,  as  developed  by  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  illustration  to  the  right  shows  an  average  strain  growing  un¬ 
der  identical  conditions.  Note  the  difference. 


JUST  as  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Fas  developed 
the  strains  in  crops  that  give  you  the  greatest  yield  per 
acre,  so  has  Firestone  developed  Gum-Dipped  Tires  that  give 
you  the  greatest  tire  mileage  and  endurance  known. 

For  example,  Firestone  pioneered  the  Balloon  Tire,  which  to¬ 
day  contributes  so  much  to  motoring  comfort  and  economy 
. . .  Firestone  originated  and  patented  the  exclusive  Firestone 
process  of  dipping  cords  in  rubber  gum,  which  saturates  every 
fibre  of  the  cord,  minimizing  heat  and  friction  and  doubling 
the  flexing  life  of  the  cords  . . .  Firestone  was  the  first  to  put  a 
non-skid  tread  on  tires  and  today  gives  you  the  toughest,  long¬ 
est-lasting,  safety  tread  made.  Through  constantly  pioneering 
new  and  better  methods  of  tire  building,  Firestone  has  added 
thousands  of  extra  miles  to  tires  without  extra  cost  to  the  user. 
Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires  have  broken  all  world  records  for 
results  in  safety,  economy,  endurance  and  mileage. 


Write  us  for  instructive  information  as  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  growing  proved  strains  of  Spring  and 
Winter  wheat.  Address: 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  or  Hamilton,  Canada. 


Demand  this  extra  mileage  in  the  tires  for  your  car  and  truck. 
See  the  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  in  your  community.  He  will  save 
you  money  and  serve  you  better. 


flHES'TDBCS'BATTtRIES'  BRAKE  LINING 


Listen  to 

"TheVoiceof  Firestone” 
every  Monday  night 
broadcast  through  fifty 
)  stations  NBC  Network. 


Copyright,  1930 — The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for  Small  Gardens 


ONE  is  really  interested  in  having 
fruits  from  his  own  garden  the  fact 
that  the  available  space  is  small 
need  not  prevent  him  from  realizing 
his  ambition,  for  dwarf  trees  can 
be  so  trained  as  to  occupy  very  little 
room.  And  the  fruit  which  one  can 
grow  on  them  is  certainly  luscious. 

Four  types  of  these  little  trees  are  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  fruit  garden.  These  are,  first,  the 
upright  cordon,  which  is  merely  a  straight  upright 
trunk  with  fruit  spurs  developed  along  its  whole 
length.  This  type  is  often  planted  as  close  as  two 
or  three  feet  apart.  Second,  the  horizontal  cordon, 
which  is  a  T-shaped  affair  with  a  short  trunk  of 
about  two  feet  and  then  two  horizontal  side  arms, 
perhaps  four  feet  long,  on  which  fruit  spurs  are  de¬ 
veloped  as  in  the  upright  form.  The  distance  apart 
for  this  type  will  depend  on  the  length  of  arms  de¬ 
veloped.  Third,  the  espalier,  which  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  horizontal  cordon  of  several  stories ; 
that  is,  there  is  a  central  upright  trunk  perhaps  five 
or  six  feet  in  length  on  which  are  a  series  of  hori¬ 
zontal  arms  carried  out  in  pairs,  one  in  each  direc¬ 
tion.  Lastly  there  is  the  bush  form  or  the  pyramid, 
both  minature  trees,  the  former  with  an  open,  flar¬ 
ing  top  and  the  latter  widest  at  the  bottom  and 
tapering  upward  to  a  point.  Such  trees  are  usually 
set  six  or  eight  feet  apart. 

For  the  cordons  and  the  espaliers  some  type  of 
trellis  is  necessary.  With  the  horizontal  cordons  it 
is  merely  a  single  wire  stretched  along  the  top  of 
short  posts  a  little  higher  than  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  to  this  wire  the  arms  are  fastened  at  in¬ 
tervals.  With  the  upright  cordons  and  the  espaliers 
the  simplest  plan  is  to  use  chicken  wire  of  the  proper 
width  which  may  be  fastened  to  posts  if  the  tree 
row  is  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  or  against  the 
side  of  a  building  or  along  the  garden  fence. 

Sometimes  dwarf  trees  can  be  secured  which  have 
already  been  trained  to  the  special  forms  men- 
tioned  above,  but  more  frequently  one  must  take  the 
little  straight  whip  of  a  one-year  tree  as  it  comes 
from  the  nursery  and  train  it  himself.  For  the  up¬ 
right  cordon  he  merely  fastens  this  little  trunk  to 
the  trellis  and  develops  the  fruit  spurs  along  its 
sides.  This  development  of  fruit  spurs  is  an  art ; 
yet  a  little  practice  and  considerable  enthusiasm  and 
patience  will  develop  the  necessary  skill.  The  best 
plan  that  the  writer  has  tried,  though  it  differs 
somewhat  from  the  one  usually  recommended,  is  to 
let  the  side  branches  grow  until  they  begin  to  form 
a  terminal  bud.  Then  cut  them  back  to  about  two 
inches.  From  this  stub  two  or  three  shoots  may  de¬ 
velop  which  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  And 
so  on  throughout  the  season.  The  next  Spring  the 
last  shoots  which  developed  on  these  spurs  in  the 
Autumn  are  cut  back  as  before  and  the  same  tieat- 
ment  is  followed  that  season,  the  vigor  of  growth 
usually  declining  very  rapidly;  in  fact  sometimes 
the  little  branch  is  ready  to  form  fruit  buds  this 

second  season.  .  , 

For  the  horizontal  cordon  the  little  whip  is  cut 
back  when  set  out  to  about  the  height  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  trellis,  usually  about  two  feet,  and  then  the 
two  upper  branches  which  develop  are  bent  down, 
one  in  either  direction,  and  fastened  along  the  wire 
of  the  trellis,  all  other  branches  being  removed.  From 
this  point  in  the  training  the  developing  of  fruit 
spurs  is  the  same  as  that  discussed  for  the  upright 
cordon  The  espalier  tree  is  just  a  little  more  elabo¬ 
rate  horizontal  cordon  and  its  training  is  practically 

For  the  bush  and  the  pyramidal  forms  the  prun- 
in°'  is  much  the  same  as  that  gi\en  to  ordinaiy  fiuit 
trees,  except  that  it  is  more  severe  in  order  to  keep 
the  trees  small.  This 
severe  pruning  must  al¬ 
ways  be  practiced  with 
any  dwarf  trees,  for 
while  the  stocks  on 
which  they  are  worked 
will  help  to  keep  them 
small,  yet  they  will  soon 
get  too  large  if  one  does 
not  continually  cut  them 
back.  Even  the  cordons 
will  usually  develop 
strong  shoots  at,  the 
ends  of  the  trunk  or 
arms  which  must  be 
headed  in  severely  each 
Spring. 

When  all  is  said  and 
done,  however,  one  can 
get  more  fun,  more 
fruit,  and  more  fascina¬ 
tion  out  of  dwarf  fruit 
trees  than  out  of  al¬ 
most  anything  else  — 
provided  of  course  that 
he  likes  that  sort  of 
thing. 


By  F .  C.  Sears 


The  blossoms  are  the  giants  among  flowers  and  the 
sunflower  seed  now  forms  an  item  of  the  favorite 
rooster’s  Winter  menu. 

Farmers  grew  over  3,000  acres  of  sunflowers  in 
this  section  of  Moultrie  Co.,  111.,  in  1928,  a  row  of 
bright-faced  blossoms  over  6,000  miles  long.  A  sin¬ 
gle  elevator  shipped  out  75  cars  of  the  striped  seed. 
Gross  returns  ran  from  $30  to  as  high  as  $50  an 
acre,  with  production  costs  less  than  those  for  corn. 
Most  of  the  seed  yield  was  contracted  for  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  planting  at  three  cents  a  pound.  The 
proceeds  from  the  1928  crop  helped  materially  to 
reduce  many  a  farmer’s  notes  at  the  bank  and  to 


Sunflowers  are  grown  on  all  sorts  of  soils,  but 
mostly  on  the  level  prairie  land.  Good  seed  costs 
from  10  cents  to  $1.50  a  pound,  but  only  one  and 
three-quarters  pounds  of  seed  are  required  to  the 
acre.  The  higher  priced  seed  is  machine-cleaned, 
then  carefully  hand-picked  to  rid  it  of  all  grains  in¬ 
fected  with  weevil.  This  pest  has  to  be  contended 
with  from  the  time  the  seed  matures  on  the  stalk 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  gizzards  of  an  appreciative 
poultry  flock. 

The  seed  bed  is  prepared  as  for  corn,  except  that 
seeding  is  later,  and  the  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  of  cultivation  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  corn.  Many  farmers  cultivate  but 
once,  for  growth  is  rapid.  The  numerous  big  rough 
leaves  soon  shade  the  ground  and  discourage  the 
growth  of  weeds — even  cockleburs  have  a  hard  time 
to  make  out.  The  plants  grow  about  as  high  as 
corn — 8  to  12  ft. — and  the  field  becomes  such  a  mass 
of  vegetation  that  even  a  horse  is  out  of  sight  five 
or  six  rows  from  the  edge  of  the  field. 

A  sunflower  plant  sets  but  a  single  blossom  if  it 
makes  a  high  yield  of  seed,  some  of  them  being  over 
a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  get 
a  view  of  a  field  in  bloom,  say  40  acres,  from  a  van¬ 
tage  point  from  above.  The  large  yellow  flowers 
poking  up  their  heads  from  the  dark  green  foliage 
you  are 
looks  like  one 
giant’s  lawn  full 
ground  level, 


and  all  looking  at 


i  beautiful  sight.  The 
great  yellow-patterned 


of  dandelion  blossoms, 
but  scattering  blossoms 


Bush  Form  Dwarf  Apple,  Second  Year  Planted, 

Fig.  281 

pay  living  expenses.  So  much  for  the  1928  sun¬ 
flower  seed  crop. 

The  story  for  1929  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the 
cheerful  sunflower  picture  of  the  year  before.  Very 
few  farmers  had  advance  contracts  for  their  crop. 
The  good  returns  of  1928  caused  a  larger  acreage  to 
be  seeded  last  year  with  little  thought  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  sunflower  seed  market  lacks  a  lot  of  being- 
stable.  The  season  was  against  sunflowers  as  well 
as  corn,  and  the  yield  was  poor.  At  harvest  there 
was  absolutely  no  market  for  the  seed  not  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  advance,  and  many  fields  were  left 
for  the  crows  to  pick.  Local  elevators  shipped  al¬ 
most  nothing  except  contract  seed.  A  most  dis¬ 
couraging  year  for  the  growers. 

But  the  1929  failure  will  not  stop  the  growing  of 
sunflowers  here.  More  uses  will  be  found  for  the 
seed  and  a  good  market  established.  This  section 
was  originally  a  broom-corn  growing  district  until 
high  costs  at  harvest  time  and  poor  demand  put 
“brush”  growing  into  the  discard  for  most  farm¬ 
ers.  Sunflowers  appeal  to  growers  because  the  cost 
of  production  is  not  any  more  than  that  of  corn,  and 
the  harvest  period  is  not  definitely  short,  as  for  hay, 
small  grains  and  broom  corn. 


whole  field 
carpet — or  a 
Viewed  at  the 
are  seen. 

The  flowers  do  not  “follow  the  sun”  as  is  usually 
supposed,  but  face  eastward  all  day  long.  Pre¬ 
historic  “sun  worshipers”  used  a  symbol  for  the 
sun  that  is  curiously  like  a  representation  of  a  sun¬ 
flower.  It  is  possible  that  these  peoples  noticed  that 
wild  sunflowers  faced  toward  the  east  to  await  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  so  used  an  image  of  the 
flower  to  symbolize  the  sun. 

Harvesting  sunflower  seed  begins  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust.  The  dry  seed  pods  are  cut  off  with  knives  and 
thrown  into  a  wagon  with  a  bed  not  unlike  some 
tight-bottomed  wheat  frames.  One  man  can  cut  over 
an  acre  a  day.  The  seed  is  thrashed  out  of  the 
pods  by  the  same  separators  as  are  used  for  wheat 
and  oats ;  however,  the  process  is  slower  and  the 
cost  higher  per  bushel.  Most  farmers  haul  the  seed 
to  the  elevator  as  soon  as  thrashed.  Often  the 
moisture  content  runs  as  high  as  30  per  cent  and 
has  to  be  reduced  before  shipment. 

A  bushel  of  the  seed  weighs  from  22  to  26  lbs.  The 
yield  in  a  favorable  season  runs  from  1,000  to  1,800 
lbs.  per  acre.  The  plant  has  a  root  system  that  ex¬ 
tends  deeper  than  that  of  corn.  It  stands  up  better 


and  probably  draws 
than  does  corn. 
Moultrie  Co., 


That 

Ill. 


its  food  from  a  greater  depth 


make?*  it  easier  on 


the  soil. 
J.  l.  s. 


How  I  Get  Fall  Strawberries 

HAVE  received  so  much  information  of  value 
from  our  R.  N.-Y.  family  that  I  feel  somewhat 
indebted  to  them.  May  I  therefore  offer  in  return 
a  few  suggestions  on  a  subject  of  which  I  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak?  Last  Fall  I  marketed  Fall  strawber¬ 
ries  amounting  to  about  $260,  average  price  25  cents 
per  quart.  I  have  had  over  16  years  of  experience 
and  it  is  indeed  a  dull  scholar  who  fails  to  learn 


that  length 
if  possible, 


some  worthwhile  things  in 
I  use  rich  soil 
which  the  white 
plants  before  planting  with  Black 
the  solution  double  the  strength 
directions  on  package. 


avoidin 

grub  flourishes. 


6Ln  prescribed 


Illinois  Sunflowers 

Kansas  win  be 
called  the  “Sun¬ 
flower  State”  for  a  few 
years  more,  for  sun¬ 
flowers  grow  wild  out 
there.  Meanwhile  the 
cheerful  yellow  nose¬ 
gays  are  being  tamed 
down  into  money-mak¬ 
ing  crops  for  farmers  in 
East  Central  Illinois. 


Jh 
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This  treatment 
on  roots  of 


Pear  Tree  Grown  as  Espalier  Against  a  Garden  W  all . 


of  time, 
sod  land  on 
Next  1  treat  my 
Leaf  40.  I  make 
by  the 
is  for  lice 
plants. 

The  rows  are  4  ft.  8 
in.  apart,  plants  20  in. 
apart  in  row.  I  begin 
cultivating  as  soon  as  I 
have  plants  set,  and 
continue  until  freezing- 
weather.  I  use  a  14- 
tooth  cultivator,  also  an 
old-fashioned  two-shovel 
plow.  I  first  use  the 
tine  -  tooth  cultivator. 
Since  horticulturists  en¬ 
dorse  the  shallow  culti¬ 
vation  I  will  tell  the 
reason  for  an  occasional 
deep  cultivation,  which 
I  do  with  the  two  large 
shovels.  First,  the  deep 
cultivation  digs  out  a 
lot  of  white  grubs.  I 
call  the  hens  and  they 
get  them.  Second,  and 
of  importance,  the  deep 
cultivation  conserves 
moisture.  The  deep 
cuts  made  by  the  shov¬ 
els  form  a  reservoir 
which  retains  the  water 
until  it  soaks  under  the 
plants.  Of  course  I  fol¬ 
low  with  the  tiue-tootli, 
and  it  levels  it  up,  but 
the  loose  earth  in  the 
shovel  cuts  acts  like  a 
sponge.  I  am  noted  here 
for  good  Fall  berries  in 
extreme  droughts  and  I 
have  given  the  secret 
of  it. 

As  to  picking  blossoms 
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said  I  am  not  so  old  as  he  is,  only  68,  and  came 
to  this  county  of  Wexford,  when  seven  years  old. 
I  was  born  in  Huntington,  Ind.  My  folks  came  here 
in  the  Spring  of  1869,  when  there  were  only  five  or 
six  families  in  the  township  of  Colfax.  It  was  all 
a  standing  forest.  The  closest  trading  place  was  40 
miles ;  that  was  Traverse  City,  and  the  only  teams 
then  were  ox  teams,  and  it  took  four  days  to  make* 
the  trip  there  and  hack  after  groceries.  Lots  of 
bear,  deer  and  wolves;  you  could  hear  the  wolves 
howl  every  night  and  you  could  shoot  deer  from  the 
door.  We  had  plenty  of  meat,  didn't  have  to  buy 
much  meat. 

But  things  and  times  have  changed  in  the  last 
61  years  that  I  have  been  in  this  county.  Mr.  Win- 
free  had  a  better  season  where  he  lives  last  year, 
than  we  had  here.  It  was  very  dry  here ;  crops 
were  poor,  but  hope  that  this  year  will  be  bettef. 
Potatoes  bring  a  good  price  now ;  last  week  they 
were  $1.30  a  bushel,  and  beans  are  coming  up.  They 
were  only  $5.50  last  week,  but  now  about  $6,  possi¬ 
bly  they  may  go  higher.  s.  h.  slagle. 

Wexford  Co.,  Mich. 


Picking  Grapevine  Flea  Beetles 

I  NOTE  on  page  560  that  L.  S.  K.,  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J.,  is  having  trouble  with  the  grapevine  flea 
beetles.  I  had  them  so  plentiful  on  my  vineyard 
several  years  ago  that  the  crop  of  grapes  for  several 
years  was  less  than  half  what  it  should  be.  I  tried 
spraying  for  the  mature  beetles,  but  was  only  par¬ 
tially  successful,  so  hit  upon  the  following  plan : 
These  beetles  go  over  the  Winter  as  an  adult  bug 
hiding  under  rubbish  near  the  vineyard.  The  first 
real  warm  weather  they  emerge  and  immediately 
start  eating  the  buds. 

As  soon  as  they  appear,  before  they  have  eaten 
many  buds,  I  started  a  bunch  of  women,  one  each 
side  of  a  row,  each  one  equipped  with  a  pint  basin 
in  which  there  was  a  little  kerosene,  and  a  tooth¬ 
pick  or  match.  The  beetles  are  a  dark  shiny  blue, 
and  can  easily  be  seen.  The  women  hold  the  basin 
under  where  a  bug  is  feeding  and  touch  the  bug  with 
the  toothpick,  when  the  bug  will  drop  into  the 
kerosene,  and  is  the  last  of  him. 

I  always  had  the  women  at  the  end  of  each  row 
report  to  the  boss  how  many  bugs  they  had  caught, 
so  that  I  could  judge  how  thick  they  were  by  adding 
number  each  caught  in  going  over  the  vineyard.  We 
usually  had  to  go  over  the  vineyard  two  or  three 
times  before  we  got  them  all.  The  women  have 
caught  as  high  as  40,000  some  years  on  a  vineyard 
of  21  acres.  It  can  be  done  cheaper  than  spraying 
or  dusting  and  is  more  sure  of  cleaning  them  up.  If 
a  few  beetles  get  by  and  lay  eggs  so  larva?  show  on 


you  must  go  over  the  patch  at  least  once  each  week, 
and  not  only  pick  blossoms,  but  cut  out  all  fruit¬ 
ing  stems.  I  cut  them  with  fingernails,  but  one  may 
use  scissors.  Keep  this  up  (for  Wisconsin)  till 
June  20,  and  then  quit.  Some  pick  too  late,  others 
simply  pick  the  flowers,  still  others  let  them  alone. 
I  have  given  you  the  important  factors,  and  while 
I  could  discuss  at  length  on  the  different  methods 
for  different  varieties  of  the  everbearing  strawberry 
family,  will  say  that  this  method  gets  satisfactory 
results  with  them  all.  J.  h.  tichenor. 

Monroe  Co.,  Wis. 


Cankerworms  and  Their  Curious  Habits 

I  am  sending  you  an  insect  and  a  “miller”  which 
I  got  on  a  limb  of  an  apple  tree.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  and  what  to  use  for  a  spray  to  get  rid  of 
them?  I  also  found  very  small  red  eggs  laid  by  it. 
Blandburg,  Pa.  *  w.  w.  s. 

PERHAPS  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

At  least  the  prophet  Joel,  in  his  time,  had  this 
to  say  regarding  the  devastations  of  insects.  “That 
which  the  palmerworm  hath  left  hath  the  locust 
eaten,  and  that  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the 
cankerworm  eaten,  and  that  which  the  cankerworm 
hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten.”  Perhaps  the 
great  prophet  was  not  speaking  of  the  same  kind  of  a 
cankerworm  that  we  now  know,  but  he  certainly 
gave  a  picture  which  is  quite  as  descriptive  of  con¬ 
ditions  today  as  it  was  several  thousand  years  ago. 
Apparently  in  Joel's  time  the  conditions  were  much 
as  they  are  now — just  one  “bug”  after  another. 

W.  W.  S.  sends  us  the  eggs  and  adults  of  the 
Spring  cankerworm,  one  of  the  oldest  apple  pests  in 
this  country,  known  in  New  England  over  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago.  There  are  two  kinds  of  these 
insects  in  this  country,  the  Fall  cankerworm  and 
the  Spring  cankerworm,  but  frequently  both  of  them 
occur  in  the  same  season  and  in  the  same  locality, 
even  on  the  same  trees  in  the  apple  orchard.  More¬ 
over  the  caterpillars  and  moths  of  both  species  are 
so  much  alike  in  general  appearance  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  make  no  distinction  between  them.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  until  a  little  over  50  years  ago  that  en¬ 
tomologists  saw  the  difference  and  recognized  the 
two  species.  Although  the  cankerworms  prefer  elm 
and  apple  foliage,  they  readily  feed  on  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  and  forest  trees.  They  are  very  interes- 
ing  insects,  albeit  they*  are  very  injurious,  and  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  should  be 
made. 

The  females  of  both  cankerworms  are  entirely 
wingless  and  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length. 
They  look  like  tiny,  gray  teddy-bears  with  six  long 
slender  legs  (Fig.  287.).  The  male  moths,  however, 
have  broad  gray  wings  with  which  they  can  fly 
very  actively  (Fig.  283).  Indeed,  the  male  Spring 


Male  Moth  of  Spring  Cankerworm.  Fig.  283 


cankerworm  moths  are  among  the  earliest  insects  to 
be  seen  flying  about  in  March  and  early  April. 

The  wingless,  gray  Spring  cankerworm  moths 
come  out  of  the  ground  usually  in  March  and  slow¬ 
ly  crawl  over  the  ground  until  they  find  the  trunk 
of  an  apple  or  elm  tree.  When  the  moth  runs  up 
against  the  tree  its  instinct  is  to  climb  upward,  and 
after  a  few  days,  when  it  has  climbed  high  enough 
and  the  weather  warms  a  bit.  she  begins  to  tuck  her 
purplish  iridescent  eggs  under  loose  flakes  of  bark. 
The  eggs  do  not  hatch  until  the  latter  part  of  April 
or  first  part  of  May,  when  the  young  caterpillars 
will  find  green  food  among  the  unfolding  buds.  The 
caterpillars  of  cankerworms  are  loopers  or  measur¬ 
ing  worms,  and  are  very  voracious  little  animals 
(  Fig.  2S4).  Where  they  are  abundant  they  will 
completely  strip  an  apple  tree  or  a  great  elm  tree 
of  its  leaves  (Fig.  286). 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Spring  cankerworms  get 
their  growth  about  the  first  of  June,  when  each  one 
drops  down  to  the  earth  on  a  silken  thread  and  bur¬ 
rows  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
where  it  changes  to  a  pupa  and  remains  until  the 
following  Spring. 

Strangely  enough,  of  these  twin  insects  which  we 
can  hardly  tell  apart,  one  delights  in 
the  early  days  of  Spring,  when  every¬ 
thing  is  bursting  into  life,  while  the 
other  one  goes  abroad  during  the  bleak 
cold  days  of  October  and  November, 
when  most  forms  of  life  are  either 
dying  or  preparing  to  sleep  quietly  in 
protected  places  through  the  long  com¬ 
ing  Winter.  Thus  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  after  the  ground  freezes,  the 
gray  wingless  moths  of  the  Fall  can¬ 
kerworm  come  out  of  the  soil,  crawl 
slowly  and  laboriously  over  the  grass, 
as  though  their  legs  were  stiff  with  the 
cold,  until  they  touch  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  Then,  like  the  Spring  canker- 
worm  moths,  they  climb  upward  until 
a  suitable  place  is  found  on  a  branch, 
and  there  each  one  deposits  her  eggs 
in  a  group  of  200  to  300  on  the  surface 
of  the  bark  (Fig.  285).  A  single  egg 
looks  like  a  tiny  earthenware  jar.  The 
batch  of  eggs  remains  sticking  to  the 
bark  until  the  following  Spring,  when 
they  hatch  at  practically  the  same 
time  as  the  eggs  of  the  Spring  canker- 


Tivo  Female  Moths  of  Fall  Cankerworm  Laying 
Eggs  in  Late  November.  Fig.  285 

made  with  thoroughness,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
tree  will  be  covered  with  an  abundance  of  the 
poison  mixture. 

When  an  apple  orchard  becomes  infested  with 
cankerworms  an  application  of  arsenate  of  lead,  2 y2 
lbs.  to  100  gallons,  may  well  be  made  in  the  pink 
spray  and  a  second  application  at  the  same  strength, 
in  the  calyx  spray.  The  latter  application  will  also 
aid  in  controlling  the  codling  moth.  Well-sprayed 
apple  orchards  will  not  suffer  from  cankerworms. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Pioneering  in  Michigan 

AS  I  read  Mr.  Winfree's  note  on  page  551,  it  put 
me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  said  a  number  of 
times.  Our  children  speak  about  us  moving  to  town, 
but  I  would  rather  be  on  the  farm,  as  Mr.  Winfree 


Apple  Orchard  Defoliated  by  Cankerworms.  Fig.  286 


Female  Moth  of  Spring  Cankerworm.  Fig.  287 


foliage  later,  they  are  easily  killed  by  adding  poison 
to  the  two  dusts  or  sprays  that  are  to  take  care  of 
the  black  rot  and  mildew.  We  were  so  thorough 
that  I  have  not  seen  a  grapevine  flea  beetle  in  my 
vineyard  in  several  years.  b.  j.  case. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cankerworms  Devouring  Foliage  of  Apple.  Fig.  284 

worm.  The  caterpillars  feed  upon  the  leaves  for 
about  one  month,  and  about  the  first  of  June  each 
one  lets  itself  down  to  the  ground  on  a  silken  thread. 
It  then  burrows  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  changes  to  a  pupa  in  about  one 
month,  but  remains  in  the  soil  all  Summer  until  the 
following  November  after  freezing  weather.  Then 
the  moths  emerge  and  lay  their  eggs,  thus  complet¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  life  round. 

Cankerworms  can  be  controlled  most  effectively 
on  shade  trees  by  spraying  the  infested  trees  as 
soon  as  they  come  well  into  leaf  in  early  June,  with 
arsenate  of  lead  (powder)  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  The  applications  should  be 


The  Farm  as  a  Place  to  Live 


MY  BROTHER  got  tired  of  farming  and  wanted 
to  sell  his  farm,  but  could  not,  so  the  real 
estate  men  got  him  to  trading  on  city  property.  My 
brother  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  farmed  for  him¬ 
self  for  upwards  of  20  years.  He  had  a  large  fami¬ 
ly,  but  his  children  have  left  him  to  do  the  work 
alone  mostly  of  late  because  they  were  married  and 
gone  for  themselves.  He  has  four  smaller  children 
who  are  at  home  but  cannot  do  much  work  yet. 
He  has  never  worked  away  from  home  and  has"  no 
experience  outside  of  the  home  farm  whatsoever. 

He  traded  his  farm  and  stock  on  city  property. 
In  the  first  place  a  real  estate  man  got  him  to  sign 
up  to  trade  his  farm  and  stock  valued  at  $7,800  for 
two  houses  valued  at  $13,400  (what 
real  estate  agent  said).  These  two 
houses  had  each  $3,000  incumbrance. 
My  brother  was  to  give  an  even  trade, 
so  then  he  would  have  two  houses  and 
$6,000  mortgage.  Upon  investigation 
he  found  the  houses  assessed  at  $2,700 
and  $3,500  respectively,  and  otherwise 
not  desirable  as  was  supposed,  and  he 
backed  out  on  the  contract.  There  was 
not  yet  a  cent  paid  and  in  no  way  any 
money  transferred.  We  all  thought 
that  if  he  would  make  that  deal  he 
would  lose  everything  he  has.  Now 
what  happened?  The  real  estate  agent 
sues  him  for  his  commission. 

About  the  same  time  comes  another 
real  estate  agent  and  through  him  he 
makes  a  deal  on  city  property.  This 
deal  is  made  with  a  man  who  also  was 
a  farmer  from  his  youth  up  till  about 
50  years  old  and  he  says  that  the  eight 
years  in  the  city  were  very  long  years. 
He  is  very  happy  on  the  farm  again. 

This  man  wants  to  run  the  farm  just 
like  I  advised  my  brother  to  do  it.  In- 
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SEED  TIME  anz  HARVEST- 


mean  crowds  of  hungry  workers  and  long  hours  in  the  kitchen ; 
but  you  can  work  in  comfort  this  year  if  you  have  a  Silent  Glow 
Range  Burner.  Your  kitchen  will  be  cool  yet  you  will  have 
steady,  dependable  heat  in  your  range  at  the  turn  of  a  knob. 
No  more  coal,  wood  or  ashes  to  fuss  with — all  the  hot  water 

you  want.  The  Silent  Glow  Range 

Burner  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  installed  in  your 
present  coal  or  wood  stove 
— at  a  very  modest  price. 


Over  70,000  users  en¬ 
dorse  this  modern  burner. 
Find  out  about  it  today. 
If  there  is  no  dealer  near 
you  write  us  for  complete 
details. 


THE  SILENT  GLOW 
OIL  BURNER  CORP. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

IN  CANADA: 

SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER 
CORP.,  LTD. 


The  Burner  with  the  Five-Year 
Factory  Guarantee  Backed  by 
a  $10,000  Cash  Deposit 


6320  St.  Hubert  Street 
Montreal,  Canada 

Tune  in  on  Station  WTIC,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  every  Thursday 
evening,  between  7:30  and  8:00. 
Seth  Parker’s  Old-Fashioned 
Singin’  School  will  broadcast. 


ENY  5-10-30 


The  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 


Name . . . 

Address . . . 

City . State 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  the  mild  and  invigorating  climate 
of  North  Carolina  I  have  several 
excellent  farm  units  in  the  famous  winter 
section  “Pinehurst,”  which  are  avail¬ 
able  at  attractive  prices  and  on  excellent 
terms.  Also  farms  in  other  parts  of 
North  Carolina  where  “summer  spends 
the  winter.” 

Full  information  gladly  furnished  on  request 

J.  L.  C0CKERHAM,  Attorney,  Box  1579,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


(SLANTS— Postpaid— Select  any  lot,  25c  (5  lots  $1.)  8  Ex- 
r  hibition  Pansies,  6  Eng.  Daisies,  2  Delphinium,  20  Aster, 

4  Marigold,  3  Superb  Canna,  5  S’dragon,  3  Carnation,  4 
Verbena,  6  Salvia,  3  Petunia,  5  Rare  Gladioli,  3  Lantana, 

3  Columbine,  2  Shasta  Daisy,  3  Calendula,  3  Cosmos, 

10  Zinnia,  20  Tobacco,  12  Parsley,  24  Beet,  20  Cabbage,  36 

S.  Pota.,  20  Lettuce,  15  Pepper,  20  Celery,  18  C’flower,  6 
Egg  Plant,  20  Tomato,  (all  varieties  Aster,  Beet,  Cabbage. 
Celery,  Tomato,  Strawberry,  100-8 So; 500-$8. 75.)  Catalog. 
100  varieties.  Glick's  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown.Pa.,  Box  1 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO.  3 

Write  Today  for  Prices 

N,  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Falrport,  N.  Y. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  BMmfad,?J“ies: 

TOMATO— ready  15th,  six  varieties,  plants  grown 
from  treated  disease  free  seeds;  insuring  profitable  crops. 
300-S1.00.  500-51.50, 1000-$2.50  prepaid.  Express  $1.50-1000. 
Big  lots  less.  J.  T.  Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 

Millions  Nice  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage— Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Ballhead:  300— SI. OO  500— SI. 25,  1000— S2. 25  post¬ 
paid.  Express  collect:  SI. 50 — 1000.  Tomato  Plants — 
Stone,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Matchless, 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato — Cuban  Yams, 
Nancv  Hall;  Ruby  King  Pepper:  500 — $2.00,  1000 — 
S3. 50.  Order  from  Ideal  Plant  Co.  and  get  good  plants. 
IDEAL  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

Bermuda  Onion  Plants  ^s^^a^lo^ 

60c,  500 — $1.00,1000 — $1.85.  Free  circular  of  Plants 
and  Seeds.  PORT  MELLINGER,  Dept.  RR,  North  Lima,  O. 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  Varieties— Howard,  Success,  Win.  Belt, 
Lupton,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeak— 90o  per  100.  $3  per 
500,  $5  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progressive  Everbearing 
—$1.25  per  100,  $6  per  500,  $10  per  1000  F.O.B.  Vegetable 
plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J, 

n\ir’  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS- 
r  1.1x1  Hi  Wakefields,  Flats,  Short  Stem  Ballhead. 
TOM  ATO- Bonny  Best,  Matchless,  Stone,  Baltimore. 
Hand  selects,  disease  free.  Virginia  grown,  best  known. 
300— $1.00,  500 — $1.25,  1,000—  $2.25,  10,000-$20.00. 
Prepaid.  $1.50—1,000  charges  collect.  Big  lots  less. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Franklin,  Va. 

Ma$fnHnn  everbearing  strawberry 

maaiUUUII  PLANTS,  $12.00  Per  IOOO. 

Cumberland  Raspberry,  Si  5.00.  List  free. 

HAMPTON  &  SON  .  BANGOR,  MICH. 

Field  Grown  Plants  Ready 

Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession 
and  Copenhagen  Market,  $1. 00  per  1000;  Danish  Ball  Head, 
$150  per  1000,  charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large 

quantities.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr. ,  Franklin,  Va. 

Cllirllnfiic  10  varieties,  25  each  blooming  size, 
$5.00.  E.N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

n in  n  c  Strong  started  plants;  large  flowering, 
V/CaAKAftCEiS  best  varieties,  $1.00  per  doz.  postpaid. 
State  color.  Harry  I’.  Hanna,  Coehranvllle,  I’enna. 

■  a  ft  .  4-years-old. 

Large  Asparaps  Koots  sas 

U  *  ^  large  shoots 

next  spring.  $  1  .OO  dozen;  S5.60  hundred.  Postpaid. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N,  Y, 

Rahv  RllIP  SnrilPP  ®JrR. — 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 
uauy  UJUC  api  UUC  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NBllSEKY,  Mantua,  Ohio 

stead  of  going  to  the  city,  stay  on  the 
farm  and  take  it  easier.  Put  about  the 
whole  farm  in  grass  for  either  pasture 
or  hay.  For  the  least  work  buy  calves 
in  the  Spring,  pasture  the  farm  till  Fall 
and  then  sell  the  cattle  again.  They  will 
grow  into  money  and  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  labor.  Thus  lje  could  go  out 
to  work  just  as  he  can  in  the  city.  He 
could  keep  chickens,  a  few  pigs  for  Fall 
butchering,  and  over  Winter  be  free  from 
chores  at  the  barn. 

I  tell  him  that  the  expense  to  keep  up 
his  farm  this  way  would  not  be  more 
than  a  home  in  the  city  and  with  far 
more  freedom,  satisfaction  and  money. 
My  brother  was  making  some  fine  im¬ 
provements  around  his  house  and  in  time 
I  believe  he  will  get  homesick  for  his  old 
farm  where  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time. 

For  me  to  leave  my  farm  and  start  up 
in  some  other  place  again  would  be  heart 
rending.  Here  we  have  been  planning 
and  working  to  make  things  convenient 
and  comfortable  and  attractive  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  now  to  leave  it 
would  be  most  ridiculous.  This  farm  is 
real  “Home  Sweet  Home”  for  me. 

A  READER. 


Culture  of  Carrots 

I  would  like  some  information  on  rais¬ 
ing  carrots  for  market.  What  would  be 
a  good  yield  per  acre?  What  price  could 
they  be  raised  for?  How  much  seed  per 
acre?  What  kind  is  best  to  plant? 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  L.  A.  V. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  carrots  will  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  you  sow  rows  15  in. 
apart  and  work  with  a  hand  cultivator, 
or  sow  30  in.  apart  to  work  with  small 
tractor  or  horse.  Sown  in  rows  15  in. 
apart,  they  will  yield  500  to  600  bushels 
per  acre  in  good  soil,  with  at  least  1  % 
tons  of  fertilizer  running  5-10-12. 

The  cost,  if  one  had  to  hire  the  labor, 
would  be  about  as  follows :  Plowing,  har¬ 
rowing  and  leveling  ground,  $10;  1% 
tons  fertilizer,  $60 ;  seed,  3  lbs.,  $3 ;  weed¬ 
ing,  cultivating  and  digging,  or  plowing 
out,  $40 ;  making  a  total  of  about  $113 
per  acre.  If  carrots  are  sold  by  the 
bunch,  sow  Chantenay  Long  Strain ;  if 
by  bushel  Danvers  Half  long. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Kerosene  for  Moles 

We  have  found  that  moles  can  be 
handled  .successfully  with  corn  cobs 
soaked  in  kerosene  and  placed  in  runs. 
We  first  used  them  15  years  ago  in  acres 
of  cucumbers  also  garden  peas. 

South  Carolina  h.  b.  grimball 
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ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— 50,000  extra  re-selected  Mary 
Washington,  1-year  roots,  $15.00  per  1000.  $2.00 

per  100.  WILFRID  WHEELER  -  Hatchville,  Mass. 


CABBAGE  and  Tomato  Plants— 500— $1.25,  1,000— $2  del. 
5,000— $5.00  expressed.  It.  3.  COUNCILL,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  and  Tomato  Plants— Guaranteed  to  please. 
1,000 — $1.00.  Tidewater  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


MAY  AND  JUNE  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 

2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce, 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  trees. 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


8 


-  EVERGREENS 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae, 
2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junlpertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old. 


ae.  S 


180 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4-year-old  trees:  two  trees  . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white 
(Catawbianse),  flower  is  reddish  purple. 
(Carolimanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plant* 


$1.10 

flowers. 

$1.10 


THE  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS” 

Foliage  Blue/C  J  n  l  \  A  beautiful 
Silver  T  i  n  t \ LefllTlS  UeOUOFa  jevergreen  tree 
3-year-old,  2  trees  . $1.10 


$1.10 


Magnolia  Trees . Tre°es 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 

early,  free- flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety,  (ft  -I  A 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Bach . 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink.  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Red, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors.  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Galllardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  .  $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

40  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

40  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

25  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King . $1.10 

25  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

25  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted  . $1.10 

40  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 
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The  Old  Reliable 

HAMMOND’S 
Insecticides 
j  and  Fungicides 

Backed  By 

50  Years’  Experience' 
Favorites  of  Careful  Growers 

Hammond’s  Slug-Shot 

For  Leaf  Eating  Insects,  Bean  Beetles 
and  other  Beetles,  Insects  and  Worms. 

\  Hammond’s  Grape  Dust 

'  Efficient  for  mildew  and  rust  on  Sweet 
Teas,  Roses,  Violets,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  Cranberries,  Onion 
Smut,  Rust  Mite  on  the  Orange,  etc. 

1  A  diffusiblo  light  weight  powder  for 
the  prevention  of  powdery  mildew  and 
other  plant  diseases.  Also  used  as  a 
spray.  Economical  and  effective. 

Hammond’s  Thrip  Juice 

A  contact  insecticide  for  Thrips,  Aphis, 
Red  Spider,  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bugs, 
Soft  Scale,  Midge,  etc.  Effective  and 
very  economical. 

Hammond’s  Copper  Solution 

For  Black  Spot  and  Rust  on  Roses, 
Tomato  Blight  and  Rot,  Mignonette 
Disease,  etc. 

v  Hammond’s  Weed  Killer 

In  quart,  gallon,  5  gallons  and  barrels. 
Kills  all  unwanted  vegetation.  Low 
in  price  but  efficient. 

Sold  everywhere  by  seedsmen  and 
dealers  in  horticultural  supplies.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  send  us  his 
address.  AVrite  for  literature. 

Hammond’s 

Paint  and 
Slug-Shot  Works 

Beacon,  New  York 
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*  DAHLIAS  * 

BARGAIN  OFFER-S  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  lor  $1.00 

BEN  WILSON— Garnet  Ked.  KITTY  DUNLAP— Pink. 
MILLIONAIRE— Lavender.  MRS.  C.  D.  ANDERSON— 

Crimson.  MR.  CROWLEY— Salmon. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling . $2.25 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalogue 
C.  LOUIS  ADDING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251*1  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn, 
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This  Week’s  Special 

8  Evergreens, 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-i 
vitae,  2  Austrian  Pine, 

2  Juniperus  Communis. 

These  trees  are  5  to  6  years  old,  all  once 
transplanted  In  the  nursery. 

Order  NOW  for  Spring  Delivery 


n 


12  HARDY  PERCNNIALS  $ 

A  wonderful  selection  for  all  summer 
blooming.  One-year-old  plants 


1 


.55 


6  Evergreens/or  $|.io 


2  Norway  Spruce,  2  White 
Spruce,  2  Chinese  Arborvitae 

Four -  to  Jive-year-old  trees.  A  fine  collection 
for  a  small  price.  _ 


God  Tree  of  Himalayas,  $1.10 

Cedrus  Dedora.  Silver  Foliage.  Blue  tint. 
Trees  1  to  1%  feet.  _ 


Splrca  Waterer  Dwarf,  dark  red,  2-year 

shrubs  for  .  . $1.15 

Magnolia  Trees,  1  to  1%  feet,  2  for  $1.10; 

1V2  to  2  feet  each  . $1.55 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Coral  Pink,  Nudiflora,  early 

bloomer,  each  . $1.10 

Mollis,  orange,  beautiful,  2  for . $1.55 

Rhododendrons,  in  red,  pink  and  purple: 

large  plants,  3  for  . $1.50 

Hardy  Hydrangea,  Nicco  blue.  New  Won¬ 
derful,  2  for  . $1.15 

8  Japanese  Barberry,  lovely  plants . $1.15 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  7  years  old,  big 

value  .  $1.10 

Hardy  Grenadine  Carnations, 

Beautiful  colors,  8  plants  for . $1.10 

8  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums . $1.15 

Pink,  bronze,  yellow  and  white.  Hardy. 

Pom  Poms,  same  colors,  8  plants . $1.15 

40  Novelty  Snapdragons,  a  wonderful  as¬ 
sortment  . $1.10 

25  Asters  —  California  Giant,  a  fine  as¬ 
sortment  . $1.10 

40  Asters — American  Beauty,  assorted. ..  .$1.10 

25  Dahlia,  flowering  Zinnia,  assorted . $1.10 

40  Strawflowers  (novelty)  . $1.10 

20  Chinese  Forget-Me-Nots,  will  bloom  all 

Summer  . $1.10 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


A/etv  Market 


New  Jersey 


9\mA Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
,  ^  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 

Zr'r.  In  large  assortment.  All 
rtl  ot  the  new  and  standard 
^Ji/i commercial  varieties 
\  GrapeVines,  Strawberry, 
I  Raspberry  and  Blaek- 
*  berry  Plants ;  Shade 
fTrees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias;  Beau¬ 
tiful  Everblooming  Roses  in 
tswta  large  assortment.  Largest 
'■*'  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the 
commercial  orehardists  in  the 
East.  All  varieties  propagated  from  select  orchard  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog  in  colors  now  ready. 
It  is  free — write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  B,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks 


We  Have  Them— 

You  May  Want  Some 

Any  Collection  Below  for  91.00  Postpaid. 

Six  Collections  for  95.00.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
Order  by  Number  Please 
No.  1 — 50  choice  Gladioli  Bulbs 
No.  8—8  choice  named  Dahlias 
No.  4 — 6  fine  shrubs— flowering 
No.  B— 6  choice  Grape  Vines 
No.  6 — 50  2-year-old  Asparagus  Plants 
No.  8 — 1  Boxwoods;  nice  plants 
No.  10 — S  choice  Peonies — white,  pink  and  red 
Send  for  Bargain  List  NOW 

Atlantic  Nursery  Company 

D.  W.  BABCOCK,  Pres.  Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


3TRAWRPBRV  PI  ANTt  Fresh  dug— prompt  ship- 

v I  HHnDC.Iflf  I  ■  LHn  I O  ment— from  NEW  fields 

Senator  Dunlap,  100— 90e:  300— $2.00; 
600— $3.00;  1000 — $5.00.  Premier-Gibson- 
Stevens  L.  Champion,  100— $1.00;  300— 
$2.25;  500— $3.50;  1000— $6.00.  Chesa- 
peake-Cooper-Glen  Mary-Pearl,  100— 
$1.25;  300— $2.50;  500— $3.50;  1000— $7.00. 
MASTODON  (evbr)  25— $1.00;  50— 
$1.50;  100— $2.50;  300— $6.00;  500— $8.00; 
1000— $15.00.  CHAMPION  (evbr)  25— 
75c;  60— $1.00;  100— $1.50;  300— $4.00;  500— $5.00;  1000— 
$10.00.  CAN  FURNISH  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  QUANTITY.  RASPBERRY  (red)  LATHAM  or 
Outhbert,  dozen— $1.00;  25— $1.50;  50— $2.50;  100— $3.50; 
300— $9.oo.  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE. 

FERRY  G.  M ANGUS  MAPLE  VIEW.  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  forour 
[Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany,  Ind. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Bubach,  Corsican— $1.25 
kJ  pet- 100  postpaid.  Delicious,  Warfield,  Dunlap — $1.00 
per  100.  Free  circular,  W.  U.SEUBEUT,  Camden,  New  York 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Qreen  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  —Charleston,  Copenhagen, 
*  Golden  Acre.  Prepaid:  $1.25 — 500,  $2.00 — 1000.  Collect: 
$1.00 — 1000.  Tomato  Plants,  roots  mossed,  Marglobe, 
Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore — Prepaid:  500— $1.25.  1000—  $2.00. 
Collect:  $1.00 — 1000.  Certified  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants. 
Collect:  $2.00—1000,  5000— $8.75.  Pepper  Plants— Ruby 
King,  $2.00—1000.  Safe  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TRIANGLE  PLANT  CO.  -  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Growing  Rutabagas 

Is  there  information  to  be  procured  re¬ 
garding  the  raising  of  rutabaga  tur¬ 
nips?  m.  s.  B. 

Massachusetts. 


"IT  PROFITS  A  FARMER 


The  growing  of  rutabaga  turnips  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  quite  a  difficult  problem,  and 
I  believe  the  answer  is,  seed  should  only 
be  procured  from  large  round  bulbs  with 
small  necks.  Most  rutabagas  grown  in 
this  vicinity  have  very  thick  necks,  al¬ 
most  as  large  as  the  bulb. 

Next  to  good  seed,  the  proper  fertilizer 
should  be  used  and  plenty  of  it.  I  pre¬ 
fer  fertilizer  running  5-10-12,  instead  of 
manure,  at  least  one  ton  per  acre.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  about  June  20  in 
the  vicinity  of  Massachusetts,  in  rows 
2y2  ft.  apart.  When  about  2  in.  high, 
thin  out  to  6  'in.  apart.  Sow  fertilizer, 
after  dragging  ground  with  plank,  where 
the  row  of  turnip  seed  is  to  be  sown,  -then 
drill  in  the  seed,  which  will  mix  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  soil  at  the  same  time. 

New  Jersey.  wm.  perkins. 


Various  Farm  Notes 

Hybrid  seed  corn  commonly  known  as 
doable  cross  corn  yields  from  five  to  20 
per  cent  more  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre 
than  any  of  the  common  pure  strains. 
These  results  were  obtained  the  last  two 
years  in  corn  variety  tests  in  New  York 
State.  Unfortunately  very  little  of  this 
hybrid  seed  corn  is  available  on  the 
market  this  year. 

Cows  pastured  on  Sweet  clover  are  not 
troubled  with  bloat  if  they  are  well  fed 
with  dry  hay  before  they  are  turned  on 
the  Sweet  clover  pasture  the  first  time. 
Then  they  should  be  kept  on  the  Sweet 
clover  rain  or  shine.  Should  the  cows 
become  very  hungry  before  being  turned 
out  ’at  any  time  they  should  be  again  fed 
with  dry  hay. 

The  farm  woodlot  is  now  considered  in 
the  same  class  as  any  other  farm  crop. 
Woodlot  management  needs  to  be  studied. 
Weed  trees  should  be  taken  out  just  as 
weeds  are  taken  out  from  any  other  farm 
crop.  These  trees  which  are  later  to 
produce  lumber  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  grow  into  fine  straight 
trees. 

It  may  pay  to  inoculate  such  legumes 
as  Red  clover,  beans,  Alsike  clover,  and 
Alfalfa.  Recent  investigations  show  that, 
even  when  the  soil  contains  the  bacteria 
of  these  legumes,  to  inoculate  these  crops 
may  increase  'the  yields  considerably.  In 
the  test  Red  clover  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  30  per  cent  where  the  seed 
was  inoculated. 

Many  of  the  field  bean  diseases  may 
now  be  controlled  by  planting  varieties 
which  are  not  susceptible  to  the  diseases. 
Perry  Marrow  bean  is  resistant  to  an- 
thracnose  or  pod  spot.  Blue  pod  mediums 
are  resistant  to  root  rot.  Robust  pea 
bean  and  Perry  Marrow  are  resistant  to 
bacteria  blight. 

Much  of  the  injury  commonly  attri¬ 
buted  to  wireworms  in  potatoes  may  be 
controlled  by  seed  treatment.  The  latest 
method  of  seed  treatment  is  the  use  of 
calomel  as  an  instant  dip. 

Permanent  pastures  are  due  to  rece  ve 
more  attention  during  the  next  few  years. 
In  the  light  of  recent  tests  superphos¬ 
phate  and  lime  applied  to  pasture  with 
a  fair  stand  of  desirable  grass  plants  will 
often  double  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
pasture.  L.  H.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dwarf  Peas 

Are  dwarf  peas  a  profitable  crop?  I 
often  hear  gardeners  ask  this  because 
they  are  a  failure  with  them.  When  I 
ask  them  what  kind  of  soil  they  planted 
the  peas  in,  and  what  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  they  used,  they  mostly  replied  that 
they  planted  the  peas  in  fairly  good  soil 
and  did  not  use  much  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  tall  peas  were  given  the 
best  soil  and  manuring  because  they  need¬ 
ed  it  to  make  vine  growth,  while  the 
dwarf  peas,  not  making  much  vine 
growth,  did  not  need  much  manure  or 
fertilizer.  That  is  a  mistake.  I  find  that 
dwarf  peas  require  richer  soil  than  the 
tall  varieties ;  in  fact  some  medium  good 
soils  that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of 
the  tall  varieties  are  too  poor  for  the 
dwarf  kinds.  If  you  can  raise  the  tall 
varieties,  but  fail  with  the  dwarf  ones, 
plant  the  dwarf  varieties  in  the  best  soil 
and  give  them  a  good  application  of  rot¬ 
ted  manure  with  fertilizer  in  the  row. 

Virginia  r.  c. 


to  take  such  a 


Go  on  a  real  tour — at  low  cost — this  fall! 


IT’S  natural  for  folks  to  long  for 
a  real  change  from  everyday- 
affairs.  Why  don’t  you  plan  to  take 
one  of  the  special  trips  for  farmers 
now  being  arranged? 

You  can  thrill  to  the  West— see  the 
range  country —visit  N ational  Parks 
—see  the  East,  the  land  of  your 
forefathers,  with  its  many  points  of 
beauty  and  historic  interest.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  farm  publications, 
railroads  have  made  possible  for 
you  a  big  vacation  trip  at  the  saving 
of  a  great  deal  of  money. 

•  At  really  small  expense,  you  get  a 


priceless  return  in  enjoyment  and 
pleasure— not  to  speak  of  educa¬ 
tional  benefit.  You  have  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  a  congenial  group  of 
people.  You  learn  something  about 
the  agriculture  of  other  states  .... 
You  come  back  home  happy  and 
refreshed. 

Farmers  who  have  taken  these 
trips  are  very  enthusiastic.  A  flat 
sum  usually  covers  all  expense— 
with  everything  of  the  best.  Plan 
this  year  to  take  that  needed 
vacation  and  rest. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
Very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  “get 
acquainted”  offers  will  make  you  on 
enthusiastic  “glad  fan."  Bulbs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

«i  AA  Large  1"  to  2* 
1UU  Vermont  Bulbs  w 

This  collection  includes  at  least  35 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue,  Orang<\  Smoke. 
White,  all  good  ones  hut  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  “glad"  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalog"  that  la  different, " 
Hating:  over  300  of  the  world's  beat  varieties. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove  Box  10  Burlington,  Vt. 


HARDY  EVERBLOOMING  ROSES 

Leading  new  varieties,  assorted  colors,  2  and  3 
years  old;  sure  to  live  and  bloom  for  years. 
Monthly  Boses — 6,  $2,15;  12,  $4.15, 

Ramblers,  best  varieties — 6,  $2.15:  12,  $4,15. 
Climbers,  finest  that  grow — 6,  $3.15;  12,  $6.15. 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  all  colors — 12.  $1.50. 
Lily  of  the  Valley— 25,  $1.00:  100,  $3.00. 
Gladiolus,  exhibition  varieties,  largest  size 
bulbs— 30,  $1.00;  100,  $3.00, 

All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Booklet  on  request. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  15  Ulus- 

fcoti Anc  T t ’o  f non  f 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


f  That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants.  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


12  ROSES  SC 

8  Wm  Large,  First  Grade  ROSE  BUSHES  V 

6  for  $3.50;  express  prepaid.  Warranted  to  be  open 
field  grown  bushes  with  2  and  3  main  shoots  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  1. 

STRATFORD  ROSE  NURSERIES  Stratford,  Conn. 


40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  $1.25— all  different 

Canuas.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLIA  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mast. 


Water  Lilies 


easily  grown  in  Tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Fragrant,  hardy, 
white  ;  bloom  this  summer 
3  roots.  $1.00 ;  10 — $2.75  delivered  with  directions 
Plant  Now!  8.  B.  HUTTON,  Pemberton,  N.  J 


CABBAGE — Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants;  express 
collect  $1.50  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $2.50  thousand 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pepper  Plants ;  express  col 
lect  $2.00  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $8.00  thousand 
Catalog  free.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga 


CABBAGE  PLANTS—  Frostproof,  high-grade,  $1.00 
thousand.  10,000 — 75e  thousand.  Prompt  shipment 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO..  Tp  Ty.  Gi 


FROSTPROOF 


CABBAGE, BERMUDA 
A  PRIZETAKER  ONION 


PLANTS 


By  express  $  1 .00  thousand;  by  mail  $1.00  and  postage. 

EUREKA  FARMS  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Cook’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  w“ssPay  Ruei|hf. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munniville,  M  » 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO, ,  Box  I, Tifton,  Ga. 


DT  TV  QlTUnQ  CERTIFIED 
DU  I  ijILlLL/iJ  or  Officially  Tested 
BEANS-  BARLEY  -  POTATOES—  CORN 
Writs  far  circular  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Liquor  smuggling  along 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
gulf  will  be  combated  from  the  air  after 
May  1,  the  Quebec  Liquor  Commission 
announced  April  26.  An  air  base  for 
the  liquor  commission  police  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Rimouski,  and  a  seaplane, 
with  a  cruising  range  of  •  >00  miles,  has 
been  leased  by  the  commission.  The  ship 
will  be  used  to  keep  check  on  rum 
runners  plying  through  Gaspe  and  the 
French  island  of  St.  Pierre  Miquelon  and 
to  trace  movements  of  unidentified  planes 
in  the  region.  Captain  Harvey  St.  Martin, 
formerly  with  the  Royal  Air  Force,  will 
pilot  the  plane. 

Hitch-hiking  and  the  practice  of 
policemen,  firemen  and  other  persons  in 
stopping  automobiles  to  sell  the  occupants 
tickets  to  benefit  affairs,  are  made  un¬ 
lawful  under  the  Bartholomew  bill  ap¬ 
proved  by  Governor  Roosevelt  of  New 
York  April  26.  The  new  law,  which 
takes  effect  immediately,  says :  “It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  stand  in 
a  roadway  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
a  private  vehicle  to  solicit  rides  from 
or  to  solicit  from  or  sell  to  occupants  of 
such  vehicles.”  There  was  a  separate  bill 
before  the  Legislature  which  would  have 
banned  hitch-hiking  but  after  it  was 
killed  in  committeee,  the  same  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  Bartholomew  bill 
and  went  through  both  houses  without 
opposition. 

Seven  persons,  spectators  in  a  large 
crowd  gathered  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn., 
April  27  to  watch »an  air  circus  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion  Post,  were 
killed  and  19  others  were  injured,  some 
probably  fatally,  as  a  stunting  plane 
crashed  into  the  onlookers.  Capt.  A1 
Gombert  of  Akron,  O.,  in  charge  of  the 
circus,  said  officials  had  warned  the 
spectators  not  to  stand  on  an  embank¬ 
ment,  because  planes  had  to  sweep  close 
over  it  in  landing.  Approximately  100 
were  said  to  have  been  standing  there 
at  the  time  of  the  crash. 

Walter  Gorthy,  83  years  old.  one  of 
the  last  survivors  of  the  party  that  cap¬ 
tured  John  Wilkes  Booth,  assassin  of 
President  Lincoln,  died  of  heart  disease 
April  28  at  Cadillac.  Mich.  He  was  one 
of  four  troopers  of  the  famous  Black 
Horse  Cavalry  who,  with  some  soldiers 
of  the  76th  New  York  Cavalry,  comprised 
the  posse  searching  for  Booth.  He  was 
taken  on  the  expedition  because  he  could 
identify  Booth.  Gorthy  was  a  private 
in  Company  G,  23d  Regiment,  Michigan 
Infantry,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  m  the 
243d  Company,  First  Battalion,  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps.  He  joined  the  army 

at  With  65  forest,  brush  and  grass  fires 
two  of  which  were  not  under  control, 
taking  heavv  toll  in  widely  separated 
areas,  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Commission  April  29  issued  a  warning 
that  bonfires  should  not  be  started  m 
woods  or  fields  until  a  heavy  rain  _  re- 
moves  State- wide  dryness-  High  winds 
have  added  to  the  hazard.  In  South¬ 
western  Sullivan  County,  near  Sumnnt- 
ville,  fire  had  swept  over  more  than 
1,000  acres  of  forest  land,  despite  efforts 
of  scores  of  forest  rangers  and  volunteers. 
The  other  fire  not  under  control  was 
near  Mount  Beacon,  in  Dutchess  County, 
which  had  burned  over  1,500  acres.  Ap- 
proximately  30  acres  of  the  1,000-acre 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Demonstration 
Forest,  near  Warrensburg,  had  been 
destroyed.  Other  serious  fires  in  the 
Adirondack  region  were  at  Indian  Lake, 
Chazy,  Elizabethtown,  Ausable  Forks  and 
T  upper  Lake.  The  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment  also  had  reports  of  a  100-acre  fire 
in  Ulster  County,  a  30-acre  fire  on  the 
Ashokan  River  watershed  and  a  100-acre 
fire  at  Corning.  Long  Island  reported 
only  one  fire,  in  which  one  death  was 
caused  by  a  hit-and-run  driver  who 
struck  a  car  in  the  dense  smoke  causing 
a  youth  on  the  running  board  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  House  voted 
April  21  to  adopt  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner”  as  the  national  anthem, 
after  turning  down  Representative 
Linthicum’s  bill  three  times  at  the 
present  session.  Representative  Collins 
of  Mississippi,  who  has  objected  every 
time  the  bill  was  brought  up  opposed, 
it  but  Representative  Snell  of  New.  York, 
acting  speaker,  I'efused  to  entertain  the 
objection.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 

The  Government  April  24  filed  suit 
against  F.  W.  Dunmore,  an  employee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Percival 
1).  Lowell  of  New  York,  a  former  em¬ 
ployee,  to  recover  patent  rights  coveting 
apparatus  enabling  radio  receiving  sets 
to  operate  on  house  current ;an(l  estimated 
to  be  valued  at  between  $10,000,000  and 
$20  000,000.  The  Government  contends 
that  the  patent  was  obtained  by  Dunmore 
and  Lowell  several  years  ago  while  they 
were  working  at  their  duties  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  involving  research 
in  the  radio  field.  It  is  alleged  that 
Dunmore  was  given  the  task  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  “radio  relay,”  a  receiving  set  and 
a  loud  speaker  to  operate  on  ordinary 
house  current.  He  perfected  the  former 
^lone  and  was  assisted  on  the  lattei  by 

L°The’  Ilawley-Smoot  tariff  schedules, 
substantially  in  the  form  in  which  they 
will  go  to  the  President,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  disputed  rates  on  sugar,  lumber, 
shingles,  cement  and  silver,  were  placed 
before  the  members  of  Congress  April  29 
in  the  form  of  the  122-page  printed  report 


of  the  conferees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  In  its  present  form  the  bill 
erects  the  highest  duty-wall  ever  raised 
around  the  United  States. 

The  House  by  a  vote  of  190  to  61 
April  29  passed  a  bill  to  consolidate  all 
bureaus  and  agencies  administering  relief 
to  war  veterans  into  a  new  establishment 
to  be  known  as  the  Administration  of 
Veteran’s  Affairs,  as  requested  in  Presi¬ 
dent.  Hoover’s  annual  message.  The  bill 
provides  for  consolidation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Pensions,  the  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  and  the 
Veteran’s  Bureau.  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  make  the  consolidation  by 
executive  order  and  to  appoint,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans’  Affairs  at  a  salary  of  $12,000 
a  year.  Proponents  of  World  War  vet¬ 
erans’  legislation  were  at  first  against  it, 
along  with  those  who  have  the  most  to 
do  with  the  Pensions  Bureau,  but  the 
opposition  dwindled  to  a  handful  of  the 
latter  when  the  World  War  veterans’ 
benefactors  obtained  passage,  of  the 
Johnson  veterans’  relief  bill,  later 
changed  to  the  Rankin  bill. 

The  Federal  Government  is  still  mak¬ 
ing  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  the 
unemployment  situation.  Among  the 
measures  taken  is  that  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  Federal  aid  to  road 
construction  by  $50,000,000,  which  will 
not  only  enable  the  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  to  speed  economic  relief  but  will 
help  the  States  with  their  projects,  and, 


thereby  give  employment  to  thousands. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  $20,000,000 
had  been  added  to  the  public  building 
construction  program  and  other  public 
works  have  been  expanded  by  $12,000,000. 
This  is  carried  in  the  Deficiency  bill. 
Altogether,  the  Federal  Government  is 
meeting  the  situation  by  increasing  the 
construction  program  by  about  $125,- 
000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  airplane  travel  as  a  means 
of  scientific  exploration,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  specimen  collection,  were 
outlined  by  Professor  James  G.  Needham, 
Cornell  entomologist,  on  his  return  from 
an  expedition  to  Central  and  South 
America.  Dr.  Needham  brought  back  an 
extensive  collection  of  dragon  flies  and 
their  larvae,  including  many  species  said 
never  before  to  have  been  studied  by 
scientists.  The  new  specimens  make  the 
Cornell  collection  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  and  Professor  Needham, 
with  whom  the  dragon  fly  has  been  a 
hobby  for  years,  will  spend  a  good  part 
of  the  coming  year  in  examining  his  new 
finds.  He  has  also  brought  back  to 
Ithaca  the  dragon  fiy  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
to  study  certain  new  features  of  insect 
life  available  only  in  this  South  American 
collection.  While  something  has  already 
been  known  of  the  adult  fly,  Dr.  Needham 
said,  larvae  have  never  before  been 
collected,  and  it  is  this  phase  that  will 
receive  attention  during  his  studies.  The 


trip  covered  5,000  miles,  Professor 
Needham  said.  The  airplane,  in  addition 
to  enabling  the  party  to  cover,  more 
territory,  also  aided  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  collection  grounds. 


The  Bookshelf 

“Singing  in  the  Rain,”  by  Anne 
Shannon  Monroe,  at  $2,  contains  heart 
to  heart  talks  in  readable  essays  which 
are  inspiring  and  helpful. 

“Answers  to  Everyday  Questions,”  by 
S.  Parkes  Cadman,  $3,  covers  much  of 
the  material  Dr.  Cadman  has  given  over 
the  radio  and  is  of  interest  to  many  as 
it  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

“The  Lost  Cricket  and  Other  .Stories,” 
by  Howard  Dean  French,  $4.50,  is  a 
book  of  stories  with  morals  that  would 
interest  the  boys  and  girls. 

“Up  Anchor,  a  Sea  Story,”  by  D. 
Harold  Hickey,  $1.50,  covers  personal 
experiences  and  has  a  real  sea  flavor. 

“The  Ford  Model  A  Car  with  a  Model 
A  Chart,”  by  Page.  The  price  is  $2.25. 
“The  Model  T  Ford  Car  and  the  Model 
T  Chart”  can  be  supplied  at  $2.25. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


To  the  census  enumerator,  the  man  of 
the  house  is  the  head  of  the  family,  but 
the  man  of  the  house  may  know  a  lot 
more  about  it  than  the  census  enumera¬ 
tor. — Boston  Transcript. 
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No  lime  lost  with  this  tractor —  it  doesn't  have  to  lay  off  for  repairs,  because  it's  perfectly  lubricated  with  Socony  Motor  Oil 

Pulled  strong  all  day . . . 

.  .  .  yet  the  motor  is  cool 


WHY  NOT?  He’s  using  Socony  Motor  Oil  to  take  care 
of  the  lubrication — an  oil  that  reduces  friction  and  keeps 
the  motor  cool.  You’ll  get  the  same  rugged  performance  from 
these  Socony  products,  too: 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil,  especially  adapted  for  use  where  a 
heavy  oil  is  required.  It  contains  no  injurious  acids,  is  not 
affected  by  temperature  changes,  and  reduces  friction  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  all  that  its  name  implies  a  Ruddy  oil. 

Standard  Rand  Separator  Oil,  made  for  the  lubrication  of 
hand  separators.  It  is  free  from  gum,  is  anti-rust,  and  anti¬ 
corrosive.  It  is  a  quick-acting  oil,  adapted  for  the  lubrication  of 
close-fitting  bearings. 

Soeony  Turex  Oil,  made  to  lubricate  Diesel  and  other  internal 

combustion  engines,  for  the  circulating  sys¬ 
tems  of  turbines,  and  for  special  lubrication 
of  all  machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade, 
long-life  lubricating  oil  is  essential. 


MANY  MORE  PRODUCTS 
are  made  by  Socony  to  help 
the  farmer,  including: 

Eureka  Harness  Oil .  . .  Socony 
Household  Oil  .  .  .  Mica  Axle 
Grease  . . .  Socony  Disinfectant 
.  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for 
Model  A  Fords  .  .  .  Dendrol 
Dormant  Spray  Oil .  .  .  Socony 
Kerosene  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Propagating  Roses 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  raise  rose 
bushes  from  the  start.  Do  they  grow 
from  seed  or  cuttings?  How  do  you 
start  cuttings?  P.  E. 

Roses  are  ordinarily  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings  or  layers,  or  are  grafted  or  budded 
on  a  hardy  or  vigorous  stock.  They  are 
rarely  grown  from  seed,  except  for  the 
raising  of  new  varieties.  Some  varieties, 
such  as  the  Moss  roses,  are  most  readily 
grown  from  root  cuttings,  others  root 
most  easily  from  green  wood  propagated 
under  glass,  while  many  of  our  garden 
roses  may  be  rooted  out  of  doors,  ripe 
wood  cuttings  or  layers  being  used. 

The  hardy  climbing  roses,  and  many  of 
the  varieties  ordinarily  grown  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  are  easily  rooted  from  cuttings  of 
ripe  wood  set  in  a  congenial  spot  in  the 
open'  ground.  After  flowering  take  cut¬ 
tings  six  to  nine  inches  long  from  the 
ripe  shoots  that  have  bloomed.  Trim 
back  the  foliage  and  cut  the  shoot  with 
a  slant  below  a  bud.  Set  about  three 
inches  deep  in  a  sheltered  spot,  in  fri¬ 
able  well-tilled  soil,  and  water  during  a 
dry  spell.  In  Fall  mulch  the  ground  and 
throw  some  litter  over  the  cuttings  to 
protect  them.  Most  of  them  will  survive 
the  Winter,  and  be  well  rooted  in  Spring. 
Many  amateur  gardeners  protect  the  cut¬ 
ting,  as  soon  as  made,  by  inverting  a 
fruit  jar  over  it,  and  this  is  certainly 
helpful  if  the  season  or  the  locality  is 
very  dry. 

It  is  quite  a  simple  matter  to  root 
layers  of  the  hardy  roses.  Bend  down 
a  shoot  of  ripe  wood  and  at  a  convenient 
place  eight  or  10  inches  from  the  tip 
cut  a  little  “heel”  in  the  outer  bark  at 
the  lower  side.  Peg  the  branch  to  the 
ground  at  this  place,  and  put  a  little 
earth  over  it.  By  the  following  Spring 
there  will  be  a  good  bunch  of  roots.  Cut 
off  the  tip  with  roots  attached,  and  set 
as  a  separate  plant.  The  ordinary  ram¬ 
bler  roses  often  form  natural  layers 
where  branches  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
ground. 


Dahlia  Growing  in  Virginia 

The  best  soil  for  Dahlias  is  a  well- 
drained  light  loam.  The  soil  should  con¬ 
tain  a  good  supply  of  humus,  so  that 
it  will  hold  moisture  and  be  fairly  rich. 
If  the  soil  lacks  humus  work  in  some 
well-rotted  manure.  If  the  soil  is  heavy 
a  quantity  of  coal  ashes  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  will  lighten  it.  Plow  or  spade 
the  ground  about  10  inches  deep. 

Plant  the  roots  6  in.  deep  and  24  in. 
apart  in  the  rows,  with  the  rows  3  ft. 
apart,  or  if  ground  is  available  plant  36 
in.  apart  in  rows,  with  rows  4  ft.  apart. 
Do  not  plant  near  trees  or  in  the  shade 
of  buildings  if  possible.  Do  not  plant  the 
tubers  on  end,  lay  them  down  flat.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  drive  in  the  stakes  before 
covering  the  roots,  so  that  the  stakes 
will  not  pierce  them.  The  tubers  for 
early  flowering  may  be  planted  about 
first  of  May  or  about  melon  planting 
time,  and  for  Fall  flowers  plant  in  June. 
The  Fall  flowers  are  usually  larger  and 
more  plentiful  than  the  Summer  ones  be¬ 
cause  of  more  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
cooler  weather. 

When  ready  to  plant  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  the  clumps  so  that  each  piece 
has  a  sprout.  Most  inexperienced  Dahlia 
raisers  think  the  larger  the  roots  the 
better  the  plant  will  be,  but  this  is 
wrong,  as  a  small  tuber  will  make  as 
good  a  plant  as  a  large  one.  If  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  is  available  a  small  handful 
worked  around  the  plant  will  be  very 
beneficial.  The  ground  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  about  once  a  -week  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  conserve  moisture. 

To  have  the  largest  flowers  only  leave 
one  stalk  to  a  plant.  In  the  Fall  after 
frost  kills  the  plants  dig  up  the  clumps 
and  allow  .them  to  dry  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then  store  in  a  cellar,  or  where  it  is 
not  too  warm,  yet  without  danger  of 
freezing.  If  they  start  to  shrivel  cover 
with  paper  or  cloth.  R.  C. 

Virginia. 


Caterpillars  on  Walnuts 

I  have  a  black  walnut  tree  large  enough 
to  bear,  but  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  out 
caterpillars  spread  all  over  the  tree  and 
eat  the  leaves  and  the  limbs  are  covered 
with  caterpillar  nests.  What  can  I  do 
to  save  the  tree?  G.  N. 

I  would  suggest  you  spray  with  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  4  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Use  calcium  caseinate  for  a  sticker. 

J.  W.  HEKSIIEY, 


ANCE 


WHEN  YOU  HARVEST 


EST. 


1842 


CASE  GRAIN  DRILL  —  gives  you 
a  better  stand,  bigger  crop.  Saves 
seed.  Steel  construction  gives 
great  strength  with  less  weight. 


CASE-OSBORNE  CORN  BINDER 
handles  easily  for  you  and  the 
team.  Speeds  the  work  —  makes 
harvesting  easier. 


CASE  SILO  FILLER  cuts  up  to  30 
tons  per  hour.  Does  a  clean,  fast, 
thorough  |ob. 


lFTER  ALL  the  time  and  money 
and  care  spent  in  bringing  your 
crop  up  to  the  point  of  harvest, 
don’t  take  chances  with  any  Binder 
but  the  best. 

The  Case-Osborne  Grain  Binder 
has  always  given  long,  reliable  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  name  ''Case”  on  the 
machine  is  a  guarantee  that  it  always 
will.  It  owes  much  of  its  world¬ 
wide  popularity  to  these  excep¬ 
tional  advantages: 

IGets  all  the  grain  regardless  of  con¬ 
dition — straight  or  tangled,  stand¬ 
ing  or  down,  tall  or  short. 

2  Easy  and  comfortable  to  operate — a 
single  spring-assisted  lever  takes 
care  of  moving  the  reel.  Easy  on  the 
team — roller-bearing  equipment. 


3  Bundles  are  nicely  shaped — easy  to 
shock,  load  and  pitch.  You  can 
make  them  any  size  you  like. 

4  Constant,  steady  running  without 
stops  and  delays  because  of  extreme 
care  in  selecting  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  and  using  experienced  workman¬ 
ship.  Thorough  knotter  tests  before 
Binders  leave  the  factory  assure  depend¬ 
able,  trouble-free  operation  right  from 
the  start. 

There  are  many  other  features  you 
have  to  see  to  appreciate.  Ask 
your  Case  dealer  to  show  you  the 
famous  Case-Osborne  Binder. 
You’ll  find  more  downright  value 
in  it  than  you’ve  ever  seen  before. 
W rite  direct  to  factory  for  free  folder. 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  218-E 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


CAS  E 

QUALITY  MACHINES  for  PROFITABLE  FARMING 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  In 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1,2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressureregulator;several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  880,  Utica,  N.Y 


WORMS  or  INSECTS 

ARE  ALL  THE  SAME  TO  THE 

Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  gets  them  where  they  are. 

It  is  perfectly  balanced  and  easy  to  carry. 

Write  for  circular  and  mention  this  paper 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.^  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


rpd.  JR.  VEGETABLE  WASHER 

mgjga  For  celery,  onions,  radishes,  carrots, 
VSimm  etc.  Ten  times  faster  than  handwash¬ 
ing.  The  only  washer  on  the  market 
with  quick  interchangeable  brushes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables.  Can  be  attached  to  any  tub 
or  tank  in  a  few  minutes  by  one  man.  All 
driving  mechanism  encloeed.  Elec¬ 
tric  or  gasoline  driven.  Satisfaction 
guarantead.  Complete  information 
on  request. 

PIONEER- MANUFACTURING  CO. 

768  74th  Ave.  West  Allis,  Wis. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms  i 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1060  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Mina 


Catalog 

Free 


Povw 
Mower 

Attachment.  Cats 
hay,  weeds,  etc. 
Also  30-inch  Cyl. 
Tvpe  Lawn  Mower, 


■1 1  LWISffl 

JUsi/OM  Brils*  I?  growing  Beaaon  the 
3VB  &  Ver  f  (lie.  Shaw  plows  .plants,  cul¬ 
tivates.  It  also  runs  pumps,  saws,  and  other 
belt  machines.  Two  -  w.iu-.-.disi.i.  , 
speed  (rear.  Worlds  WalKlngor  Riding  J 

of  power. Patented  i  Vf,  ^  Types, 
tool  control.  Write  ^ 

tor  Factory  Price.  4! -m 

F  Cat-1 

alsu 


Shaw  Wife;.  Co.' 

Ol*.  RY5 
Gal. shunt,  Ivans. 


TRACTORS 

for 

Farm,  Garden,  Lawn 
Standard  Models 
Simple  and  Sturdy 
W rite  Today  for  Description 

BREADY  CULTI- 
MOTOR  CO. 

1797  E.  55th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  1,  1930. 

MILK 

May  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.78%;  2B, 
$1.731/2 ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 
Extra,  92  score . 

$0.38, 

@$0.3S% 

•37% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.35 

@  .37 

Seconds  . 

.32  y2  @  .34 

Lower  grades . 

.31 

@  .32 

Ladles  . 

.26 

@  .30 

Packing  stock  . 

.25 

@  .26 

Renovated  . 

@  .32 

Sweet  fancy . 

Extra . 

.40 

@  .40% 

.39 

Firsts  . 

.35 

@  -38% 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

.33 

@,  .36 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special.$0.25 
Fancy  . 

@$0.26 

.24 

Average  run . 

.22 

@  .23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . . 

.18 

@  .is% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  .  .$0.32% @$0.33% 

Average  extras . 29  @  .29 % 

Extra  firsts . 28  @  .29 

Firsts  .  .26  @  .27 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . . .  .30  @  .36 

Mixed  colors  . 29  @  .31 

Gathered  best . 28  @  .29 

Fair  to  good . 23  @  .26 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

. .  .$0.33  @$0.35 

Fair  to  good . 

. . .  .23  @: 

.30 

Hothouse  broilers  . . .  • 

. . .  .30@ 

.40 

Roosters  . . . . 

...  .17  @ 

.20 

Fowls  . 

. . .  .27  @ 

.31 

1  Hicks  . 

. .  .  .20@ 

.22 

Turkeys  . 

. .  .  .25  @ 

.30 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

.00 

Dark  cloz.  «••••••••• 

...  2.50@ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

. .  .  2.00  @ 

2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.27@$0.29 

Chickens  . 25 @  .43 

Roosters  . 13  @  .14 

Ducks  . 18@  •21- 

Geese  . 16@  .18 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 11.50@12.25 

Bulls  .  6.00@  7.50 

Cows  . 6.00@  7.o0 

Calves,  best  . 10.50@12.50 

Common  to  good .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  7.00 @  8.00 

Lambs  . 10.00@10.25 

Hogs  . 10.00@11.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.13@$0.16 

Good  to  choice . 10@  .12 

Culls  . 07  @  .09 

Lambs,  head  .  6.00@10.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 19.00@22.00 

Bulls  . 13.50@14.00 

Cows  . 15.50@i8.00 


POTATOES 


L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 

150  lbs._ . 

(  anada,  loO  lbs. 

Idaho,  bu . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 


$2.00@$5.00 
5.25@  5.85 
5.40  @  5.75 
4.35  @  4.75 
5.00@  5.50 
4.00@  4.50 
4,00 @  8.50 
.75@  3.25 
2.75 @  3.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  new,  bu.  . . . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . . . . . . 

Dandelions,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . . . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 


.$1.50  @$7.50 
.  2.00 @  3.00 
.  2.00 @  3.50 
.  1.50@  1.75 
.  1.50@  2.50 
.  1.00@  1.75 
,50@  .65 

.  2.00 @  3.50 
.  5.500  6.00 
.  .75  @  1.00 

.  2.00  @  6.00 
.  1.00@  4.50 
.  4.50@  9.00 
.  1.50@  2.00 
.  1.25  @  1.75 
.  1.00@  3.00 
.  1.000:  4.00 
.  .75@  1.50 

.  .25  @  .65 

.  1.50@  7.00 
.  1.00@  2.50 


dried  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $8.75@10.00 

Pea  . . .  6.75@  7.00 


Red  kidney  .  7.500  9.75 

White  kidney  .  9.75@10.00 

Lima,  Calif . 12.75@13.00 


Imported  . 10.25@11.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@13.00 

Albemarle  .  6.00@  9.50 


Baldwins .  4.00@  7.50 

Greenings  .  7.00@  9.50 

York  Imp .  4.50@  7.50 

Strawbezuies,  qt . 10@  .35 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $30.00@31.00 

No.  2  .  28.00@29.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@26.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00  @27.00 

Straw  rye .  16.00@17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  14.00@15.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.21% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.23% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 98 

Oats.  No.  2  white . 55 

Rye . 68% 

Barley  . 71% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46@ 


Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45@ 

Gathered  . 35@ 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@ 

Ducks,  lb . 35@- 

Apples,  doz . 30@ 

Strawberries,  qt . 30@ 

String  beans,  lb . 20@ 

Green  peas,  lb . 30@ 


$0.19 

.16 

.47 

.45 

.50 

.40 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.40 

.60 

.50 

.30 

.35 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Fresh  vegetable*  from  nearby  sections  are 
becoming  more  plentiful  on  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Crops  which  reach  maturity  after  a 
short  growing  season  are  now  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  and  replacing  those  from  more  distant 
points.  Scallions,  or  bunched  green  onions  were 
in  heavy  supply  from  New  Jersey  and  sold 
slowly  at  75c  to  $1.25  a  100  bunches.  Rhubarb 
was  also  in  heavier  receipt  and  prices  dropped 
to  1%  to  3c  a  bunch.  Sour  grass,  leeks  and 
rape  all  met  a  slow  demand,  with  supplies  rela¬ 
tively  plentiful.  Spinach  was  irregular,  with 
best  quality  meeting  a  fair  demand  at  higher 
prices,  but  much  of  the  stock  was  of  ordinary 
quality  and  sold  slowly  at  low  prices.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  bushel  baskets  brought  25  to  50c  with  a 
few  at_75e.  Dandelion  greens  were  steady  at 
50  to  65c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Apples  met  a  fair 
demand  on  a  rather  quiet  market.  New  York 
State  Baldwins,  214-in.  and  up,  brought  $2.25 
to  $2.50  a  bushel,  while  fancy  Virginia  Wine- 
saps  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.  The  cantaloupe  mar¬ 
ket  was  fairly  strong,  Mexico  standard  crates 
selling  at  $6.50  to  $7  for  36s  and  4os.  Strawber¬ 
ries  were  in  heavier  supply  toward  the  close, 
and  the  market  was  weaker.  Louisiana  pints 
of  Klondikes  brought  13  to  15c.  The  opening 
of  the  North  Carolina  season  saw  several  truck- 
loads  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  and  prices  were 
fairly  strong.  Klondikes  sold  at  $7  to  $8  a  32- 
qt.  crate,  while  Missionaries  brought  $6  to  $7. 
The  asparagus  market  held  up  well,  with  re¬ 
ceipts  light,  and  demand  fairly  active.  The 
California  season  is  about  over,  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  is  now  at  her  peak.  The  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  season  opened  during  the  week,  but 
supplies  from  both  these  sections  is  as  yet 
light.  Best  South  Carolina  offerings  sold  at  $4 
to  $4.50  a  crate  of  one  dozen  bunches.  Mary¬ 
land  large  green  sold  at  $4  to  $5,  while  large 
green  from  New  Jersey  was  mostly  $4  to  $5 
with  a  few  fancy  at  $5.50.  String  beans  were 
weaker  due  to  heavier  supplies  from  Texas  and 
Florida.  Most  sales  for  both  round  and  flat 
beans  were  made  at  $3  to  $3.50,  with  a  few  at 
$4  to  $4.25  a  bushel.  The  cabbage  market  was 
dull  for  old  stock  and  steady  for  new.  Im¬ 
ported  stock  continued  to  supply  practically  all 
the  old  stock.  Florida  half-barrel  hampers  sold 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50,  while  South  Carolina  was 
mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Beets  and  carrots  were 
about  steady.  Mushrooms  were  in  fair  demand 
with  best  whites  bringing  00c  to  $1.25  a  3-lb. 
basket.  The  lettuce  market  continued  to  im¬ 
prove,  as  offerings  from  California  showed  a 
marked  improvement  over  Winter  stock.  Best 
stock  brought  $4  to  $4.75  a  crate  of  four  to 
five  dozen  heads.  Old  onions  were  dull  as  the 
trade  was  turning  to  new  stock  from  Texas. 
The  market  for  new  stock  was  stronger  at  the 
close,  but  rather  irregular  throughout  the  week. 
Most  sales  of  Bermudas  were  made  at  $1.50  to 
$1.65  a  crate,  while  boilers  sold  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  The  tomato  market  was  rm  for  best 
Mexico  and  Florida  offerings.  Sweet  potatoes 
moved  slowly  at  higher  prices.  Best  New  Jer¬ 
sey  yellows  in  bushels  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75, 
With  a  few  at  $3.  The  white  potato  market 
was  steady  for  new  stock,  but  weaker  for  old. 
Florida  barrels  sold  at  $8  to  $8.50,  while  bush¬ 
els  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  were  mostly  $3  to  $3.25,  while  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Redskins  were  $3  to  $3.15  a  100  lbs. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  showed  some  irregularity  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Receipts  fell  off  somewhat, 
but  slower  trading  and  a  rather  wide  variation 
in  the  quality  of  the  offerings  made  the  situa¬ 
tion  uncertain  and  values  were  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Receipts  equaled  54,864  cases  during  the 
week,  compared  with  60,083  cases  during  the 
previous  week,  and  56,160  cases  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  were  again  lower  selling  at  27c,  while 
fresh  firsts  were  24  to  25%c.  Fresh  seconds 
moved  slowly  at  24  to  24%c.  The  storage  move¬ 
ment  continued  to  be  more  active,  a  total  of 
approximately  25,000  cases  moving  into  stor¬ 
age  during  the  week,  and  there  are  now  over 
114,000  cases  now  in  storage  compared  with  91,- 
000  at  this  time  last  season.  Storage  packed 
firsts  moved  fairly  well  at  26%  to  27c.  Fancy 
candled  stock  for  retail  trade  topped  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  32  to  34c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light,  demand 
and  trading  quite  active  and  the  market  on 
broilers  and  fowls  was  steady  to  firm.  Fancy 
colored  fowls  sold  at  31  to  32c,  while  Leghorns 
were  mostly  26  to  29c.  Broilers  of  good  quality 
sold  at  40  to  42c,  while  poorer  offerings  were 
mostly  36  to  38c.  Roasting  chickens  brought 
32  to  34c,  with  poorer  down  to  30c.  Old 
roosters  were  slow  at  16  to  18c.  Ducks  met  a 
fair  demand  at  23  to  25c  a  lb. 

The  market  for  fresh-killed  fowls  was  quite 
active.  Demand  and  trading  readily  absorbed 
the  light  offerings.  Best  colored  stock  sold  at 
31  to  32c,  while  poorer  stock  was  28  to  30c.  Old 
roosters  were  in  rather  heavy  supply  and  weak, 
at  20  to  22c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  -was  higher  during  the  week. 
Demand  was  quite  active  as  supplies'  on  hand 
at  country  points  were  light.  The  dry  season 
last  Summer  cut  the  holdings  by  farmers  and 
they  are  now  demanding  good  quality  stock  to 
fill  their  requirements.  Straight  Timothy  of 
the  best  quality  was  up  to  $25  a  ton,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  $2  over  last  week.  Other  hay  sold 
from  $20  to  $23  a  ton.  The  straw  market  was 
very  quiet,  with  prices  holding  barely  steady. 
Best  straight  rye  sold  at  $14  a  ton,  while  other 
straw  was  from  $12.50  to  $13  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Boston  Produce  Markets  have  been  moderately 
active  during  the  past  week  with  price  changes 
mostly  unimportant  except  on  spinach,  which 
suffered  sharp  declines.  The  wool  market 
ruled  inactive  with  prices  mostly  lower. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  $1  to 
$2.  Baldwins,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50.  Large 
extra  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.  Ben  Davis,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Wash.,  extra  fancy,  Staymans,  $2.25 
to  $2.60  box.  Me.  and  N.  Y.,  Baldwins,  $4  to 
$6.  few  higher.  Me.,  Ben  Davis,  $2.50  to  $3 
bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  ord.,  $1.75  to  $2,  best 
$2.25  to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
erts.,  bchd.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hamp.,  best,  $1.50  to  $2. 
S.  €..  iy2-bu.  hamp.,  ord..  $1.25  to  $2. 

Carrots.— (Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  cut  off.  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
small  erts.  bchd,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Texas,  erts., 
$2  to  $2.50  100-lb.  sacks,  cut  and  washed  $3. 

Celery. — Supply  moderately  light.  demand 
steady.  Fla.,  3  to  8  doz.,  $3.50  to  $4.25  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  li.h.,  best,  $5  to  $7,  poorer  lower  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  h.h.,  18  heads,  best,  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box.  Ariz.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  ord.,  50c 
to  $2;  few  best,  $4  crt. 

Mushrooms.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  N.  Y.,  $1  to  $1.50  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native,  $1  to  §J.25  std.  bu.  box. 
100-lb.  bags  No.  1  Mass,  yellow  ord.,  $1  to  $2. 
Mich.,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  N.  Yr.,  ord.,  mostly  $1.50 
to  $2  100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.80  to 
$3;  poorer  lower.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  best, 
mostly  $3  to  $3.10;  poorer  lower. 

Radishes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  best,  $1.50  to  $2.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cold-frame,  fancy,  13  to  14c  lb.  Calif., 
40-lb.  box,  fair  quality,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Va., 
ord..  10  to  50c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  light. 
Native  green  Hubbard,  bulk,  $100  to  $110  ton; 
$4  to  $5  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  light,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  h.h.,  few  sales,  30  to  35c  lb. 
Fla..  6-bskt.  crt.,  $2.25  to  $3.50.  Mex.,  lugs, 
mostly  $4. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.  P. 
E.  I.,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.25  100-lb.  bags. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  market  firm. 
No.  1  Timothy,  $23.50  to  $24.  Eastern,  $16  to 
$22.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $21.50  to  $22  a  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
39%e;  firsts,  36%  to  38%c;  seconds,  33  to  35c 
lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  32c;  white  extras,  31c;  fresh 
eastern,  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins,  held,  24  to  26c:  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19%  to 
20%c;  western,  fresh,  20  to  21c. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  ied  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11 
100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool. — Market  quiet;  quotations  mostly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing,  30  to 
32c;  clothing,  28  to  29c:  %  blood,  combing,  31 
to  32c;  clothing,  28  to  29c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to 
78c;  clothing,  65  to  68c:  %  blood,  combing,  68 
to  71c:  clothing,  62  to  65c:  %  blood,  combing, 
57  to  62c;  clothing,  52  to  55c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  52  to  55c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  73  to  77c;  clothing,  62  to  69c;  % 

blood,  combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing,  62  to  67c: 
%  blood,  combing,  60  to  65c;  clothing,  57  to 
59c:  %  blood,  combing,  55  to  60c;  clothing, 

51  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal :  market  barely 
steady;  demand  rather  slow;  bulk  of  sales  $9.50 
to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  fully  nor¬ 
mal;  butcher  cows  fully  50c  lower;  vealers 
mostly  $1  lower;  demand  generally  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7 ;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $6  to  $10;  cull 
and  common.  $4  to  $6. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  moderate,  market  weak, 
demand  very  slow;  no  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows.  - — -  Supply  fully  normal;  market 
weak;  some  sales,  $5  to  $10  below  quotations; 
demand  slow.  Choice,  head.  $185  to  $205;  good, 
$145  to  $185;  medium,  $80  to  $110;  common, 
$50  to  $80. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Chilly  weather  late  in  April  has  helped  to 
keep  prices  of  eggs  firm  and  poultry  is  holding 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.- — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  23c;  longhorn,  23  to 
24c;  brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
33c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  33c;  grade  A, 
30  to  32c;  grade  B,  29c;  grade  C,  27c;  nearby 
at  mark,  26  to  29c:  western  at  mark,  26  to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  27 
to  32c;  chickens,  31  to  35c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c:  ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys.  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24  to  27c;  broilers,  34 
to  42c;  old  roosters,  17c;  stags,  20c;  geese.  18c; 
ducks,  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
Rome  Beauty,  Winesap,  $3  to  $3.25.  Potatoes, 
firmer;  home-grown,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.80;  150-lb. 
sack,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $5.50  to  $9; 
Texas,  100-lb.  sack,  $5;  sweets,  Tenn.,  bu. 
hamper,  $1.90. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak:  pea.  cwt., 
$7:  medium,  $7.25;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  100-lb.  sack,  $1.75  to  $2;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  S.  A.,  20-lb. 

box,  $3;  lioneydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  pineap¬ 
ples,  Cuba,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  strawberries, 
Ala.,  24-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25;  beans,  Fla.,  wax  and  green,  bu.,  $4  to 
$5;  beets.  Texas,  5-doz.  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  Fla.,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.40  to  $1.75;  celery,  Fla.,  doz.  bchs.,  85c  to 
$1.25;  cucumbers,  Ind.,  2-doz.  box,  $2.50  to 

$2.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $8.50  to  $9;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1:  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.35;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.  hamper, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  peppers.  Fla.,  crate,  $2.75  to 

$3.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  rhubarb, 
Cal.,  40-lb.  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  spinach,  Md.. 
bu..  40  to  90c;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2 

to  $2.25:  turnips,  100-lb.  sack,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 

watercress,  bell.,  3  to  3%c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  new 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $19 
to  $20;  clover,  mixed,  $15  to  $16;  oat  straw,  $13 
to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31.50;  stand¬ 


ard  middlings,  $30.50:  red-dog,  $35.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $40.50;  oilmeal, 
32  per  cent,  $47.50;  hominy,  $34.50;  gluten, 
$35.05;  oatfeed.  $11.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75 
to  $4.25;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13  to 
$14;  clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  April  26,  1930.) 

Market.— Extremely  dull.  Compared  with  week 
ago  beef  steers  and  yearling  25  to  50c  lower,  all 
weights  sharing  decline,  top  medium  weights 
$12.50.  bulk  of  sales  $11  to  $11.75.  Bulls,  she 
stock  and  cutters  about  steady,  bulk  fat  heif¬ 
ers  $10  to  $10.75,  beef  bulls  $8.50  to  $9.25, 
butcher  cows  $7.25  to  $8.25,  cutters  $4.50  to 
$5.50.  Stockers  and  feeders  showing  little  ac¬ 
tion,  bulk  650  to  750-lb.  Stockers  $10  to  $10.50. 
Calves  steady  at  week’s  decline,  practical  top 
vealers,  $12.50,  few  selects  $13. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  26,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle  25  cars;  8  St.  Paul,  8  St.  Louis.  3  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  3  Michigan,  2  Chicago.  1  New  York;  con¬ 
taining  772  head.  1,279  head  trucked  in  from 
nearby,  total  cattle,  2,051  head,  686  calves,  1,- 
095  hogs,  58  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good.  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12  to  $13; 
good,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $12  to  $13;  good,  950 
to  1.100  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $13;  medium,  800  lbs. 
up,  $10.25  to  $12;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50 
to  $10.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11;  good, 
850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10:  medium,  850  lbs.  up, 
$8.25  to  $9;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9;  good,  $6.75  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.50  to  $10.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.50:  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $11.25  to  $13; 
medium,  $9.50  to  $11.25;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $9.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11  to 
$11.50;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.„  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  shorts,  $39.50  to 
$40.50;  hominy,  $41.50  to  $42.50:  middlings.  $43 
to  $44;  linseed,  $58  to  $59:  gluten,  $42.50  to 
$43.50;  ground  oats,  $41  to  $42;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$47  to  $48;  hog-meal,  $47  to  $48;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $51  to  $52;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$38.50  to  $39.50;  IS  per  cent,  $41  to  $42;  20  per 
cent,  $45  to  $46;  24  per  cent,  $49  to  $50;  25  per 
cent,  $50.50  to  $51.50:  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$45  to  $46;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $39.50  to  $40.50; 
Alfalfa,  reground,  $42.50  to  $43.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $12.25@12.35 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 12.00(1712.35 

800  up,  medium  . 10.00(012.25 

Common  .  8. 50(010. 00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.50(011.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.00(0)  10. 50 

Cows,  good  .  7.50(0!  8.75 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50(0  7.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00(0  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  8.50(0)  9.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00(0  8.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice...  8.00(010.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00(0  8.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .10.00(011 .00 

Medium  .  8.50(010.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00(0  8.50 


HOGS 

nvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  .$9.65(010.35 
Med.  wts..  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. .  10.15(010.75 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch _ 10.65(010.75 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.00(010.75 

SI.  pigs.  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.25(010.35 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.25(0  9.00 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. .  . $8.75<0$9.25 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice .  8.50(0  9.25 

92  down,  medium  .  8.00(0  8.75 

92  to  100,  medium  to  choice .  7.50(0  9.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  7.00(0  8.00 

Spring  lambs,  good  to  choice . 12.00(014.00 

Ylg.  weth.,  110  down,  med.  to  ch..  5.50(0  6.75 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  3.75(0  5.25 

120  to  150,  medium  to  choice .  3.25(0  5.00 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  2.00@  3.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  unclassified.  2%-in.  Rus¬ 
sets,  $4;  2-in.,  $3;  bu.  bskt..  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $2  to  $2.25;  few,  $2.40:  2%- 
in.  Rome  Beauties,  $2.40;  2%-in.,  $2;  2%-in. 
Russets,  $1.90  to  $2.15;  2%-in..  $1.65  to  $1.90; 
unclassified,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $2;  214- 
in.,  $1.40  to  $1.75:  2%-in.  Russets,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  Idaho  combination,  2%-in.  Winesaps, 
$2.25  to  $2.40;  asparagus,  S.  C.,  12-bch.  erts., 
very  large,  $5.25  to  $0;  med.,  $4  to  $4.25;  small, 
$3  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  S.  C.,  100-lb.  erts.,  $3  to 
$3.50;  1%-bu.  liprs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  carrots,  N.  Y., 
bu.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  Ohio,  h.h., 
chip  bskt.  of  2  doz.  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3;  kale, 
Md.,  bu.  bskt.,  65  to  75c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  poorer,  low  at  75c;  pota¬ 
toes,  old  stock,  Maine,  120-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts., 

U.  S.  No.  1.  $3.05  to  $3.85;  new  stock,  Fla., 

bbls.,  Spaulding  Rose,  No.  1,  $8.50  to  $8.75; 

Texas,  100-lb.  sacks,  Bliss  Triumphs,  No.  1, 
$4.65  to  $4.75;  No.  2,  $3;  spinach,  bu.  bskt., 

Md.,  75  to  85c;  Va.,  50  to  75c;  sweet  potatoes. 
No.  1,  Tenn.,  bu.  hprs.,  Nancy  Halls,  $1.90 
to  $2;  turnips,  Ga.,  lettuce  erts.,  $1.40'  to  $1.50; 
poorer  low  as  $1. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  25% 
to  26c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  26%  to  27e; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  27  to  27%c;  browns, 
27  to  27  %c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  27c;  med.,  27c; 
Leghorns,  23  to  25c;  broilers,  35  to  42c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  34  to  35c;  old  roosters,  10c:  ducks,  20  to 
28c;  geese,  16c;  turkeys,  20  to  30c  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  pair,  35  to  45c;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  40c;  liog-dressed,  35c  lb. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Carrots,  bu.,  $1.30  to 
$1.40;  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  leeks,  h.h.,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  h.h., 
doz.  heads,  40  to  50c;  crate,  $1.25;  onions,  yel¬ 
low.  10()-lb.  bag,  $2  to  $2.25:  bu.,  $1.20  to 
$1.25;  parsnips,  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  bu.,  $1.50; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1,75  to  $1.85;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  30e;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bclis., 
60  to  75c. 

Apples.— Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50:  Russets,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb..  35  to  45c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb..  26  to  28c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  ducks, 
lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  30c; 
grade  A,  29c;  grade  B,  28c;  small  lots,  doz.,  30c; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  uusalted, 
lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c. 
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“The  best  corn 
in  the  locality” 


That’s  what  Carrie  Neff,  R.  No.  2,  Boonville,  N.  Y„ 
grew  after  treating  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent.  “The  crows,  " 


writes  Carrie  Neff,  “did  not  pull  the 
corn.  They  ate  the  grubs  and  other  corn  enemies,  instead.’’ 
Thousands  of  other  up-to-date  farmers  use  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  to  keep  crows,  moles,  gophers,  chucks,  squirrels,  etc., 
from  pulling  the  seed-corn.  It  will  not  injure  the  seed  or  clog 
Guaranteed  planter.  Non-poisonous.  But  sure  to  keep  pests  out  of  fields. 
Large  can.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  can’t  supply,  address  The 
enough  for  2  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Box  500H. 
bu.  seed  corn. 


Vlant^ 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


Arid  this  used  " 

.to  be  our  best 
\Cornf  ield^—r- 
>  vtoo 


This  field 


ISJT 

Brothers 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


It  pays 

big  dividends 

to  SPRAY/ 


DON’T  let  insects  destroy  your 
garden  or  fruit,  when  for  only  a 
few  cents  you  can  spray  and  kill  them. 
No  matter  what  crop  is  infested, 
“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  old  reliable 
spray  for  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf-Hopper 
and  similar  insects. 


With  a  BARKER  a  boy  or  girt  can  tend  a 
big  garden.  Easy  and  swift  as  running  a 
lawnmower. 

"I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER,"  wrote  Thos.  S.  Sherman,  Half¬ 
way,  Mich.  "When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  hoy  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from  his 
grandson.  The  lad  said  'nothing  doing,’  as 
he  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day  now. 
So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more,  for  my 
dad.  V 

Nowadays,  with  roadside  markets,  it  pays 
to  have  a  big  garden.  Especially  with  a 
BARKER  it  pays  to  grow  a  big  garden. 
“BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER  USED.” 
Gets  close  to  the  plants :  has  leaf-guards, 
fn  the  same  operation  it  works  the  surface 
into  a  level,  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch. 
Makes  finest  seedbed. 

FREE  The  BARKER  has  been  the  great 
pnnu  favorite  for  25  years.  No  other  na- 
dwiv  chine  just  like  it.  Read  what  gar¬ 
den  growers  the  world  over  say  about  it.  Two 
models;  nine  different  sizes.  Prices  range  very 
low.  Shipping  charges  paid.  Write  for  oUr  free 
book  and  Snecial  Factory-to-User  offer.  A 
postcard  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  143  David  City,  Nebraska 

- - - - -  —^—1  ■■  I—  ■■■!■■■ 


Kills  by  Contact 
and  Fumes 


“ Black  Leaf  40”  kills  these  pesta 
on  your  trees,  vines  and  vegetables 
not  only  by  direct  contact  (wetting) 
but  also  by  the  nicotine  fumes.  This 
“extra  measure”  of  protection  is  not 
furnished  by  non-volatile  insecti¬ 
cides.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 


Fumes  Kill  Poultry  Lice 

When  Roosts  are  “Painted” 
with  “Black  Leal  40” 

Just  “paint”  " Black  Leaf  40”  on  roost3 
with  small  paint  brush  before  fowls  perch. 
Treatment  requires  just  a  few  minutes’ 
time  for  applica¬ 
tion.  When  fowls 
perch  for  the  night, 
fumes  are  released 
which  permeate 
the  feathers,  kill¬ 
ing  the  lice.  Elimi* 
nates  individual 
handling  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars. 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

The  Wenatchee  District,  in  the  North¬ 
west,  is  noted  for  tine  apples.  Last  year 
they  carried  on  a  project  to  find  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  leaf  number  to  mature  fruits 
and  found  that  it  took  from  50  to  60 
leaves  to  every  apple.  We  have  long 
known  that  there  was  a  definite  relation¬ 
ship  between  foliage  and  fruit,  also  color 
of  foliage  and  fruit  but  this  confirms  our 
belief  and  gives  us  a  definite  amount  of 
information.  Briefly  stated,  the  roots  are 
the  mouth  which  takes  in  the  raw  food, 
the  stems  —  trunk  and  branches  —  exist 
solely  as  a  medium  through  which  this 
raw  food  may  be  brought  to  the  stomach 
and  digested,  this  digestive  apparatus 
being  in  the  leaves  alone,  and  only  in  the 
green  portion  of  the  leaf.  Here  the 
starch  is  changed  into  sugars  and  made 
available  for  fruit  feeding  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  more  leaves,  the  more 
fruits,  the  greener  the  leaves,  the  more 
food  digested. 

However,  there  is  one  limiting  factor 
and  that  is  that  direct  sunlight  must  hit 
the  leaf  in  order  that  this  digestive  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  carried  on.  Considered  in 
this  light,  apple  pruning  becomes  much 
more  than  a  mere  cutting  process,  as  we 
must  prune  with  the  idea  in  mind  to  keep 
the  branches  in  such  relationship  to  each 
other  that  direct  sunlight  may  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  parts  of  the  tree,  and  also  so 
that  the  maximum  of  leaf  surface  may 
exist.  The  central  leader  plan  offers  the 
ideal  condition  for  this,  but  has  the  great 
disadvantage  of  sending  the  tree  direct¬ 
ly  upward,  and  thus  making  picking  a 
difficult  and  costly  process.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  also  because  some  varieties  per¬ 
sist  in  growing  spreading  rather  than 
upright,  I  have  not  trained  my  trees  upon 
the  central  leader  plan,  but  rather  upon 
the  scaffold  branch  plan  of  heading  rath¬ 
er  low,  and  allowing  from  three  to  six 
scaffold  branches  to  develop,  with  no  one 
of  them  taking  the  leadership. 

This  method  produces  a  spreading  tree, 
but  has  the  disadvantage  of  many  weak 
crotches  which,  in  time  of  heavy  bearing, 
will  produce  broken-down  limbs.  I  ob¬ 
viate  that  by  the  simple  method  of  twist¬ 
ing  twigs  from  opposite  limbs  together, 
a  practice  which  I  began  seven  years  ago, 
and  which  has  developed  ties  as  large  as 
my  wrist  at  this  time.  These  twisted 
twigs  readily  grow  together,  although 
never  forming  a  perfect  union  but,  being 
twisted,  they  cannot  pull  apart.  I  have 
many  of  these  ties  which  throw  out  side 
branches  and  are  developing  fruit  spurs. 
The  leaf  question,  too,  is  the  reason  why 
I  do  not  believe  in  topping  young  apple 
trees  at  any  stage  of  their  growth,  but 
do  so  prune  as  to  open  the  centers  to 
direct  sunlight.  This  open  center  has 
been  advocated  solely  as  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  highly  colored  fruits  but  we  see  now 
that  its  real  purpose  is  to  bring  direct 
sunlight  to  greater  leaf  surface  and  thus 
make  available  more  plant  food  for  the 
young  fruits.  Deep  green  color  in  leaves 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  supply  of 
available  nitrates,  which  explains  why 
nitrates  alone  produce  increased  fruitage, 
while  phosphates  and  potash  produce  no 
results  worthy  of  the  expense  involved. 

This  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  the 
wrong  time  to  discuss  pruning  of  young 
apple  trees,  but  Summer  is  the  time  to 
observe  leaf  spread,  the  time  to  study  the 
trees  with  that  thought  in  mind,  so  that 
we  may  prune  intelligently  when  Winter 
comes.  We  have  all  noted  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  the  tree  which  grows  in  the 
open  field,  the  maples  especially  growing 
naturally  in  a  globular  form,  which  looks 
as  though  a  master  hand  had  pruned  for 
that  effect.  Compare  this  maple  which 
grows  in  the  open  with  its  sister  which 
grows  in  the  forest.  Note  the  desperate 
struggle  for  sunlight  carried  on  in  the  for¬ 
est.  Note  the  tall  and  spindling  trunks, 
the  meager  and  straggly  tops  with  up¬ 
right  branches  only,  take  note  of  how  the 
stronger  growers  starve  and  dwarf  the 
weaker.  This  fierce  and  merciless  com¬ 
petition  is  not  for  plant  food  from  the 
earth  but  for  the  life-giving  sunlight  from 
above.  It  is  obvious  that  apple  pruning 
is  not  a  simple  matter  of  cutting  and 
slashing  to  thin  out  the  branches,  but  a 
matter  worthy  of  the  most  intensive  study 
and  observation.  For  this  reason  alone 
the  owner  of  a  young  orchard  must  make 
a  study  of  each  tree  and  its  individual 
requirements. 

There  is,  too,  an  amazing  varietal  dif¬ 
ference  in  growth,  as  some  varieties  tend 
to  shoot  upward,  and  must  be  carefully 
pruned  to  obviate  this  tendency  while 
others  develop  too  many  side  branches  in 
an  effort  to  spread  over  too  large  an  ex¬ 
panse  and  interfere  with  their  neighbors. 
There  is,  too,  an  obvious  difference  be¬ 
tween  two  branches,  either  of  which  might 
be  left,  while  one  must  be  pruned  awav. 
The  narrow  angle  branch  should  be 
cut  away  and  the  wide  angle  branch 
left.  A  highly  desirable,  narrow  angle 
branch  may  be  left  if  twigs  from  an  op¬ 
posite  branch  are  twisted  with  twigs  from 
it  and  thus  form  a  cross  brace  and  dis¬ 
count  the  development  of  cork  growth  in 
the  angle  which  the  branch  makes  with 
the  trunk. 

Am  I  old-fashioned  because  I  much 
prefer  a  Sunday  afternoon  stroll  among 
my  young  apple  trees  to  getting  into  a 
car  and  rushing  hither  and  yon  the 
while  dodging  other  speed-crazed  folks 
who  are  hurrying  but  going  nowhere? 
\\  ell,  perhaps  I  am,  but  those  trees  are 
Nature  s  children,  utterly  dependent  up¬ 
on  me  for  training  and  guidance  and  fur- 
nish  a  fascinating  study  as  I  witness 
their  efforts  to  adjust  themselves  so  as  to 
give  each  leaf  its  full  share  of  sunlight- 
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LEAN,  SOUND 

H igh-  color 

FRUIT 

Summer  Sprays  must 
have  a  Chance 
to  yet  in  their  \forh 

MAKE  your  summer  sprays  more 
effective  by  using  Grasselli 
Casein  Spreader.  It  retards  the  reac¬ 
tion  between  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Lime  Sulphur, 
gives  uniform  coverage  and  increases  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  both. 

Grasselli  Spray  Materials  are  certified  as  to  quality 
and  uniformity  and  are  preferred  by  many  of  the 
leading  growers.  For  prompt  service,  there’s  a 
Grasselli  dealer  near  you— if  not,  write  us. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Founded  1839  Incorporated  Cleveland,  Ohio 

GRASSELLI  GRADE 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Lime  Sulphur  Casein  Spreader  And  a  Complete  Line  of  Dust  Mixtures 
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Also 
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Cans  for 


Shrubs and 


Gardens 


GET  the  Introductory  Price  Now 
on  LEADCLAD  Special  Farm  Roofing! 


Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  big 
Leadclad  Roof 
and  FenceCata- 
log.  Gives  full 
details  and 
prices.  Write 
today. 


THE  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  on  this 
lifetime  roofing  material  makes  Leadclad  the  out¬ 
standing  roof  value  for  the  farm  today.  Extra  heavy 
sales  combined  with  huge  purchases  of  lead  and  steel 
at  lowest  prices  makes  it  possible  to  use  genuine  Lead¬ 
clad  at  a  price  lower  than  ever  before  offered. 

Get  these  introductory  Leadclad  prices  before  you 
roof.  You  know  the  long  life  of  Leadclad.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  Special  Offer  now. 


Leadclad  Wire  Company 

1160  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Send  for  Catalog  ^  ^  ^ 

and  Special  Roofing  Price  Folder  TOD  A  Y 
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More  Profits, 
Less  Work, 
with  Pyrox 


BOWK.ER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MR.  JESSE  DEYO  of  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
have  used  Pyrox  for  twelve 
years,  and  find  it  superior  to 
home-made  bordeaux  mixtures. 
Pyrox  can  be  measured  more 
accurately,  distributes  more 
evenly,  does  not  clog  the 
sprayer  nozzles,  remains  in  sus¬ 
pension  for  a  long  time,  and 
does  not  burn  the  leaves.  My 
potatoes  sprayed  with  Pyrox 
yielded  260  bu.  per  acre  this 
year,  and  brought  $2.10  per 
bu.,  35c  above  market  price.” 
—  (Nov.  11,  1929). 

Spray  your  crops  with  Pyrox 
this  year.  Pyrox  is  a  combined 
insecticide  and  fungicide,  sci¬ 
entifically  prepared  to  kill  bugs, 
control  blights  and  other  dis- 


Mr.  Jesse  Deyo 
of  New  Paltz ,  N.  Y. 

eases,  and  to  stimulate  plant 
growth.  Quick,  easy,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use.  Sticks  like  paint 
to  plants. 

Write  us  for  facts  to  prove 
that  Pyrox-protected  potatoes 
will  give  you  extra  yields  that 
will  show  you  a  handsome 
profit  over  ordinary  spraying. 
Please  mention  your  potato 
acreage. 


Imagine . .  •  sitting  on  top  of 

a  six-foot  ladder 


Looking  Up 


at  your  tomato  plants! 


The  Reverend  A.  C.  Hamby  of  Mebane, 
N.  C.,  writes:  “Last  year  I  purchased  .  .. 
GATOR-HIDE  MULCH  PAPER  and  used  it 
over  .  .  .  tomatoes. 

*T  am  enclosing  photos.  The  stakes  are 
12  feet  high.  I  am  on  a  ladder  six  feet  high 
. . .  the  vines  have  doubled  back  from  the  top 
of  the  poles,  some  as  much  as  3  feet.  Many 
tomatoes  weighed  2  to  2/4  pounds.  I  sold 
for  2  cents  per  pound  above  market  price.” 

Try  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  yourself 
this  year.  Get  bigger  crops  with  less  work. 
EARLIER  crops,  too. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
direct.  $3.50  to  $7.00  per  roll.  In  Canada, 
slightly  higher. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

The  most  Astounding  Book  ever  'written  on 
an  agricidtural  subject — FREE 

—the  world’s  first  Mulch  Paper  Planting  Manual. 
Every  gardener  should  read  it.  Mail  coupon  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  AA6 
100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in  the  37  states  east  of 
Colorado  and  in  Canada  east  of  Saskatchewan  under 
the  patents  of  Charles  F.  Eckart,  the  inventor  of  mulch 
paper ,  which  are  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


Gator-Hide 

M  tilth  ffjfo  Pap  er 


Dr.  Hamby  and  his  giant 
tomato  plant  grown  with 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper. 
“ Many  of  the  tomatoes 
writesDr.  Hamby, “weigh¬ 
ed  2  to  2'A  pounds." 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division 

Dept.  AA6, 100  East  42nd  St., New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper  and  the  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  Planting 
Manual”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply 
of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory: 


My  dealer  is.. 

My  name . 

My  address — 


This  observation  furnishes  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  may  prune  with  intelligence 
and  judgment  during  the  following  Win¬ 
ter.  The  time  to  remove  a  branch  is 
when  it  is  small  enough  to  be  cut  away 
with  .the  clippers  and  not  when  it  has 
reached  the  saw  age,  although  I  do  carry 
a  swivel  saw  with  a  narrow  blade  but 
rarely  use  it. 

With  a  party  of  young  and  enthusiastic 
orchardists,  I  inspected  a  500-tree  or¬ 
chard,  10  years  old,  the  other  day  and 
was  made  heartsick  by  the  .exhibition  of 
terrible  neglect.  No  plan  of  pruning  had 
been  followed.  In  fact  little  if  any  prun¬ 
ing  had  been  done,  but  the  trees  allowed 
to  grow  naturally,  so  that  they  had  be¬ 
come  veritable  brush  heaps.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  struggle  for  sunlight  had 
gone  unchecked,  so  that  the  centers  were 
a  mass  of  half  dead  branches,  being 
starved  and  dwarfed  by  the  mere  battle 
for  existence.  Some  people  may  argue 
that  sentiment  has  no  place  in  the  or¬ 
chard  or  on  the  farm,  but  sentiment 
may  be  translated  into  actual  dollars  if 
loving  care  is  given  to  these  children  of 
nature.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  rea¬ 
son  some  men  fail  in  fruit  growing  is  that 
they  are  not  endowed  with  a  fervent  love 
for  trees  just  as  some  women  invariably 
fail  with  house  plants  and  for  the  same 
reason.  I  personify  my  trees  by  giving 
them  the  ’human  attribute  of  resenting 
neglect  and  abuse  and  responding  to  love 
and  care.  For  the  benefit  of  the  hard- 
headed  I  may  also  say  that  I  expect  that 
care  to  pay  actual  dividends  in  real  dol¬ 
lars,  as  I  visualize  many  fine  packages 
of  high  quality  apples  going  to  market 
when  the  trees  reach  profitable  bearing 

"’it  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  oldest  girl 
and  youngest  boy  appear  to  be  develop¬ 
ing  into  folks  who  have  a  natural  love 
for  the  intricacies  of  mathematics,  a 
study  which  I  just  naturally  despise. 
There  are  no  numbers  in  my  head  but 
Mineva  and  Calvin  shine  in  arithmetic 
to  my  great  amazement.  My  mother 
could  figure  a  problem  in  her  mind  quicker 
than  I  could  with  a  pencil  and  the  Missus 
is  good  in  arithmetic  so  that  may  ex¬ 
plain  it.  I  had  to  take  a  course  in  higher 
mathematics  in  order  to  graduate  from 
college  but  I  was  never  sure  whether  it 
was  Tuesday  or  Friday  and  the  mere 
sight  of  an  algebraic  equation  gave  me  the 
shivers.  Cold  rains  have  effectually  put 
an  end  to  our  expectations  of  an  early 
Spring,  but  we  keep  busy  anyway  as  there 
are  more  berries  to  plant,  other  Spring 
work  to  do  such  at  trimming  berries  and 
slicking  up  the  yards.  I  shall  set  many 
more  Latham  raspberries  as  they  are  a 
paying  proposition.  The  children  will 
soon  be  through  another  year  of  school 
and  ready  for  another  Summer  of  farm 
work,  and  they  are  badly  needed,  as  these 
fruit  farms  need  an  amazing  amount  of 
hand  work,  such  as  hoeing  and  berry 
picking.  An  old  cluck  has  a  number  of 
spoiled  eggs  under  her  which  I  shall  place 
in  mole  runs  the  way  my  mother  used  to 
do  although  why  this  stops  them  I  do  not 
know.  Just  open  the  run,  put  in  an  egg, 
the  older  the  better.  Do  not  break  the 
shell,  cover  with  earth  and  that  mole  just 
naturally  leaves  the  first  time  he  runs 
his  nose  against  the  cold  egg.  Perhaps 
later  on.  when  the  cultivator  digs  up  and 
breaks  the  egg,  we  shall  know  why. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  R. 


The  Atamasco  Lily 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  Atamasco 
lilies  (Zephyranthes)  for  the  Summer. 
If  the  bulbs  have  been  untouched  for 
several  years  and  are  planted  in  large 
containers,  gallon  paint  pails  or  kegs 
which  will  hold  water,  it  would  be  well 
to  separate  them,  and  even  those  in 
smaller  pots  would  do  much  better  it 
separated.  You  will  find  that  the  pot 
will  be  filled  with  bulbs.  Not  more  than 
seven  large  bulbs  should  he  planted  in 
a  7-inch  pot.  Give  them  a  generous 
helping  of  bonemeal  to  induce  the  blooms 
and  keep  water  standing  in  the  pot. 

Atamasco  lilies  are  enchanting  and 
rightly  deserve  ‘the  name  of  fairy  lilies, 
which  they  are  sometimes  called.  If  one 
takes  a  pot  of  these  lilies  after  they 
have  been  set  away  during  the  Winter 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  where  they  will  not 
freeze,  without  watering,  and  begins  to 
water  them  freely,  that  is,  let  water 
stand  on  them,  even  before  the  leaves 
have  barely  started,  some  morning  you 
will  spy  a  dainty  pink  hud  seemingly 
emerging  from  the  soil  without  any  stem. 

Cut  off  all  old  flower  stalks  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  fade  and  there  will  be 
more  blooms.  Do  not  let  the  plants  be¬ 
come  dry  during  the  blooming  season, 
which  will  last  for  two  months  if  plenty 
of  water  is  used. 

I  have  had  several  large  pots  of 
Atamasco  lilies,  each  of  'them  containing 
seven  of  the  beautiful  pink  blooms,  all  in 
blossom  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
nothing  prettier  for  the  piazza  posts. 
They  are  also  a  bright  spot  in  the  land¬ 
scape  when  placed  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  piazza,  that  is,  if  there  are  several 
of  the  plants.  They  require  sun  in  order 
to  do  well. 

These  lilies  are  grown  in  pots  m  the 
North,  but  do  much  better  if  kept  out¬ 
doors  throughout  the  Summer  months. 
They  are  then  left  to  rest  for  the  Winter. 
My  start  was  given  me  with  a  7-inch 
pot  full  of  the  bulbs,  which  multiply 
rapidly.  When  they  are  brought  out  in 
the  Spring  remove  all  yellow,  dried  leaves 
before  watering.  You  will  find  that  you 
will  have  more  than  ordinary  results  with 
but  little  care  if  you  decide  to  raise 
Atamasco  lilies.  violet 


Why  do  men 

pipes? 

Smoke  one— then  youTl  know! 


T)IPE-SMOKING  attracts  men. 

Ask  a  smoker  why,"  and  hear 
him  tell  you  that : 

— pipe-smoking  is  a  sweet, 
smooth,  inspiring  way  to  relish 
all  there  is  in  good  tobacco. 
Economical  too. 

—it  gets  first  call  on  leaf  and 
blend.  Nothing  but  the  best  could 
get  by  with  pipe-smokers.  Pipes 
tell  the  truth  about  tobacco! 

— it  helps  a  man  think  calmly, 
deliberately,  clearly,  to  the  point. 

— it  wears  well.  A  man  can 
stick  to  pipes  through  all  his 
years.  They  stay  good  friends. 

Pipe-smoking  adds  to  a  man’s 
personality,  helps  through  the 
tight  places,  belongs  with  success. 
You’ve  surmised  these  other 
meanings — they’re  there. 

Check  up  for  yourself.  Get  a 
good  pipe  and  enjoy  a  man’s 
smoke.  Make  that  first  pipeful 
Edgeworth — good  old  Edge- 
worth,  known  around  the  world, 
always  the  same.  Let  us  treat. 
Fill  out  the  coupon,  mail  it,  and 
accept,  with  our  greetings,  a 
generous  free  packet  of  genuine 
Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth  is  a  combination 
of  good  tobaccos  —  selected 
carefully  and  blended  espe¬ 
cially  for  pipe-smoking.  Its 
quality  and  flavor  never 
change.  Buy  Edgeworth 
anywhere  in  two  forms — 
'“Ready- Rubbed”  and  "Plug 
Slice.”  Ail  sizes — 15 ft  pocket 
package  to  pound  humidor  tin. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


'  - - i 

LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St.  | 

Richmond,  Va.  | 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  it  I 
in  a  good  pipe.  | 

I 

My  name .  I 

I 

My  street  addi  ess .  J 

I 

And  the  town  and  state .  , 


Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come  !  W-20  ■ 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Winter  returned  for  one  more  des¬ 
perate  drive  on  the  oncoming  Spring 
when  on  April  23  and  24  a  cold  wave 
bringing  record-breaking  temperatures  for 
these  dates  swept  in  on  Pennsylvania 
from  the  northwest.  At  Harrisburg,  the 
30  degree  temperature  on  April  24  was 
five  points  below  the  previous  cold  record 
for  that  date  and  the  coldest  ever  re¬ 
corded  there  so  late  in  the  season.  At 
State  College,  Centre  County,  the  local 
weather  bureau  station  noted  tempera¬ 
tures  of  23  and  22  for  the  two  mornings. 
Peaches,  plums  and  sweet  cherries  in 
Centre  County  are  probably  pretty  well 
out  of  it  for  this  year,  since  they  were 
mostly  in  full  bloom.  Apples  were  not 
far  advanced  in  many  cases ;  anyhow 
most  varieties  here  promise  a  heavy 
bloom  so  that  some  thinning  on  them 
would  be  beneficial.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  Stayman  and  Delicious  this 
year,  for  when  the  center  blossom  of 
their  clusters  is  killed,  the  crop  is  sure 
to  be  light.  Just  how  much  damage  the 
important  sections  suffered  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time.  The  early  reports 
of  such  injury  are  always  more  or  less 
inaccurate  and  misleading. 

Last  week,  a  reported  natural  graft 
between  a  sweet  cherry  and  a  red  oak 
was  ’briefly  noted.  This  is  located  near 
Mt.  Gretna  in  Lebanon  County,  and  the 
scientific  paper  reporting  it  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science  gives 
as  evidence  that  the  cherry  is  obtaining 
food  from  the  oak  the  fact  that  the  limbs 
and  trunk  of  the  cherry  above  the  graft 
are  larger  than  those  below  it.  It  may 
all  be  true  but  it  is  doubtful,  at  least 
to  a  reasonable  extent.  If  the  oak  is 
partially  girdling  the  cherry,  the  mere 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  food  flow 
from  the  top  of  the  cherry  tree  to  the 
roots  will  result  in  a  larger  cherry  tree 
above  the  so-called  graft  than  below  it. 

The  power  duster  worked  very  nicely 
as  a  machine  for  distributing  nitrate  of 
soda  and  super  (acid)  phosphate  through 
about  20  acres  of  the  orchard.  In  not 
much  more  -than  five  hours,  a  uniform 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied 
to  15  -acres  altogether  of  Baldwin,  Rome, 
and  Stayman.  The  fertilizers  were  not 
blown  on  *the  trees  but  rather  on  the 
ground  and  the  resulting  “co’at”  was 
much  more  uniform  than  obtainable  by 
the  most  careful  of  hand  sowing.  Putting 
a  100-pound  bag  of  nitrate  in  the  hopper 
at  one  time,  then  noting  how  far  it  went 
down  the  rows  for  the  first  few  trips 
soon  gave  a  good  idea  of  how  fast  to 
feed  the  nitrate.  A  self-mixing  power 
duster  was  -tried  but  the  constantly  re¬ 
volving  blades  reduced  the  material  to 
the  fineness  of  powdered  sugar,  including 
all  lumps,  so  that -the  other  machine  was 
called  out  into  service.  The  nitrate  was 
all  the  reground  sort ;  the  phosphate  blew 
out  about  like  a  regular  dust,  but  was 
directed  down  on  the  grass  and  not  in 
the  air. 

All  the  certified  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berry  -plants  available  from  local  sources 
in  Pennsylvania  have  been  sold.  The 
growers  all  report  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand  this  Spring.  Also  judging  from 
the  questions  asked  by  the  vocational 
agricultural  supervisors,  small  fruits  are 
in  general  attracting  an  increasingly 
great  amount  of  interest.  Varieties  and 
cultural  problems  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries  took  considerable  of  their 
time  devoted  to  fruit  growing  at  their 
recent  meeting  at  State  College.  Orchard 
problems  serving  as  questions  were  or¬ 
chard  fertility,  spraying  and  dusting  and 
pruning  of  the  tree  fruits,  as  well  as 
apple  varieties  adapted  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  counties. 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  declares  that  some  persons 
in  other  states  are  claiming  that  Golden 
Jubilee,  one  of  their  originations,  and 
June  Elberta  (Mikado)  or  else  Early 
Elberta,  are  the  same  variety,  which  is 
not  the  case.  A*ll  three  are  distinct 
varieties. 

What  is  called  a  million-dollar  concern 
is  said  to  be  preparing  to  freeze  Georgia 
peaches  in  their  principal  districts,  pack 
them  in  dry  ice,  and  ship  them  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  frozen  peaches 
are  .to  be  peeled,  sliced  for  table  use,  and 
packed  in  one  and  two-pound  containers 
for  soda  fountains  *and  grocery  stores.  If 
'this  idea  works,  as  the  backers  have 
faith  it  will,  it  may  be  of  value  in  help¬ 
ing  Georgia  .to  distribute  .more  efficiently 
too  may  peaches  which  are  a  nightmare 
in  that  State  in  a  good  season. 

^  The  dates  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show  are  January  19.  20, 
21.  22,  23,  and  24.  Since  the  Legislature 
will  be  in  session  at  that  time,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  reserve  your  hotel  room  for 
that  event.  This  isn’t  any  joke — we 
know  it  isn’t  because  of  bitter  experience 
in  the  past.  K.  H.  sudds 


Goats  as  Sheep  Protectors 

We  have  found  that  eight  or  ten  male 
goats  put  in  a  flock  of  100  sheep  are  a 
great  help  in  keeping  out  cur  dogs.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  goats  like  to  feed 
on  bushes  and  .the  sheep  are  inclined  to 
'Stay  there  instead  of  going  to  the  better 
pasture.  h.  B.  gbimbaix 

i  South  Carolina 


Make  the  Harvest 

faster,  easier,  and  cheaper 

with  a  new 


. . .  Patented, 
non  -  collaps¬ 
ing  cover . . . 
t w ine  u  n- 
winds  freely 
to  the  last 
foot. 


.  .  .  When  you 
look  right  down 
through  the  pat¬ 
ented  criss-cross 
cover,  you  can 
see  hundreds  of 
feet  of  good  twine 
—  good  all  the 
way  through. 


McCORMICK-DEERlNG  Binder 


THE  1930  models  have  many  time-and- 
grain-saving  features  that  are  not  on 
older  machines.  Nine  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings  at  the  important  points  lessen  the  draft 
and  assure  smooth,  frictionless  operation. 
More  space  between  the  main  wheel  and 
main  drive  chain  eliminates  accumulation 
of  dirt  and  undergrowth.  The  controlling 
levers  are  easier  to  reach  and  operate.  You 
have  a  choice  of  either  McCormick  or 
Deering  binder  attachments. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
features  that  have  been  added  to  make  the 
harvest  easier,  faster,  surer,  and  more  prof¬ 
itable.  Only  by  seeing  the  machine  can  you 
fully  appreciate  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  binder  construction.  Ask  the  near¬ 
by  McCormick- Deering  dealer  to  show  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


andMcCormick-Deering 

Twine 

guaranteed  for 

LENGTH,  STRENGTH 
and  WEIGHT 


and  treated  against  destruction 
by  insects,  the  original  “Big- Ball” 
is  the  twine  you  can  choose  with 
confidence  that  the  only  manu¬ 
facturer  of  both  binders  and 
twine  has  put  the  very  best  quality 
it  is  possible  to  produce  into  every 
foot  of  every  ball. 

Take  No  Chances 

Buy  the  twine  that  looks  good, 
is  good,  and  has  been  time-tested 
and  found  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Insist  on  the  old  reliable 
McCormick  -  Deering  “  Big  -  Ball  ” 
Twine. 


It  Does  All  the 
Back  work.  Arm  work 
Leg  work 
of  Man  and  Team 


All  the  arm-tiring,  leg-wearying, 
back-breaking  work  of  tilling  the  soil 
<  *  li  done  by  the  Centaur  —  the  new 
Improved  6-io  h.p.  tractor.  All  the  driver  has 
to  do  is  supply  the  brain  work,  guiding  the 
tractor  and  watching  the  tools. 

A  little  brain  work  in  getting  the  information 
on  this  tractor  now  will  save  you  a  lot  of  hard 
work  on  your  farm,  truck  farm,  in  orchard, 
grove  or  vineyard.  It  plows,  discs,  harrows, 
plants  and  cultivates,  making  the  small  farm 
a  real  power  farm  .  .  .  Send  the  coupon  for 
complete  information  on  tractor  and  tools. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  catalog  on  Centaur  Tractor* 
and  Tools. 


Name- 


R.  D . P.  O . 

County - State- 


RED ARROW 


NON  -  POISONOUS 


INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRE.THRUM  SOAP) 

only  57* 

fora  Barret  of 

Double-Dufy  Spray] 

RED  ARROW  A  SAFE  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  INSECT  SPRAY  at  57  cts.  a 
barrel,  when  bought  in  gallon  lots  and 
properly  diluted. 

Kills  both  sucking  and  chewing  in¬ 
sects.  Harmless  to  people  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Safe  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
nearing  maturity.  Excellent  for  Flow¬ 
ers.  Does  not  stain  or  burn.  Trial 
size  makes  30  qts.,  35  cts.;  44  Pint, 
$1 ;  44  Pint,  $1.75 ;  Quart,  $6 ;  Gal¬ 
lon,  $20.  Mix  fresh  daily  as  used. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Delivered  prepaid  by 
manufacturer  if  dealer  cannot  supply. 

F'RF'F*  Writ6  for  important  literature  giv- 
*  AXL/iv  jng  new  faC{S  on  inSeet  control. 

McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


727  McCormick  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Largest  Producers  of  Pyrethrum 
Products 


lARRljL 

i  N^ril 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmem  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

New  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  co.Minn^apolis- 


.  3373  Talmage  Av.SE 


tk*  FREIGHT 

'HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS.  BOX  145  INTERLAKEN, NY 


1950  BE  EM 

IMPROVED  MODELS 

World’s  PloneerGardenTractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates  ;also  belt 
work.Paysforit- 
sell  lnone  season 

Catalog  Free  1 
NEW  BFEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO 
3807  Sth  St.N.E 
Minneapolis  V 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean*- 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban* 
homes,  road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers. Does 4  men's  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co. ,123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y< 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Vfe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


4  ^  'T'  HE  clays  of  the  one-room  rural  school  are 
A  numbered.”  That  is  the  verbatim  way — quo¬ 
tation  marks  and  all — in  which  the  official  organ  of 
the  Education  Department  quotes  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  in  a  speech  at  the  department.  The  trouble 
with  the  quotation  is  that  it  is  not  true.  Governor 
Roosevelt  did  not  say  any  such  thing,  nor  did  he 
say  anything  that  could  possibly  be  construed  to 
have  a  similar  meaning.  Furthermore,  though  his 
approval  of  the  Rice  bill  may  seem  inconsistent,  we 
rely  on  high  authority  in  the  administration  that 
the  Governor  is  not  in  favor  of  forcing  any  rural 
school  into  a  consolidation  against  the  will  of  its 
patrons.  Deceived  by  the  report  in  the  Education 
Department  literature,  we  repeated  the  quotation 
in  a  recent  issue,  and  now  make  the  correction  with 
our  apologies  to  the  Governor.  Last  week,  Com¬ 
missioner  Graves  properly  and  publicly  reproved 
the  principal  of  a  school  for  resorting  to  a  lie  in  a 
report  to  the  department  to  protect  himself.  He 
made  the  offense  one  of  the  reasons  for  revoking 
the  license  of  the  principal.  It  would  save  much  con¬ 
fusion  if  the  Commissioner  would  apply  similar 
discipline  for  abuse  of  the  moral  code,  to  the  over- 
zealous  proponents  of  consolidation. 

* 

THAT  article  by  Prof.  Sears  on  the  training  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees  reminds  us  that  we  are  greatly 
favored  in  climate,  since  we  may  grow  so  many  fine 
tree  fruits  in  orchards.  It  is  the  lack  of  our  vivid 
sunshine  that  causes  British  and  European  garden¬ 
ers  to  grow’  so  many  fruit  trees  trained  flat  on  walls, 
where  shelter  and  reflected  warmth  result  in  fine 
crops  of  high  quality  fruit.  As  a  decorative  feature, 
the  result  is  charming  also.  We  have  seen  pictures 
of  old  Jargonelle  pear  trees  so  trained  that  they  al¬ 
most  covered  the  wall  of  a  house.  The  late  Charles 
A.  Dana,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Neio  York  Sun, 
had  at  one  time  a  wonderful  display  of  these  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  trained  in  cordons  and  espaliers,  on  his 
Long  Island  estate.  A  French  gardener  trained  them, 
and  the  quaintness  of  this  old-world  fruit  garden 
was  always  a  special  attraction  to  visitors. 

* 

AN  EXPERIENCED  shepherd  has  been  traveling, 
mostly  on  foot,  in  parts  of  several  Eastern 
States  for  over  a  year,  working  for  farmers,  and 
looking  for  good  sheep  land  for  sale.  He  reports 
finding  plenty  of  it  available  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  on  easy  terms.  “New  York  State  in  particular,” 
he  says,  “has  thousands  of  acres  of  good  cheap  land, 
on  much  of  which  flocks  could  he  developed  and 
maintained  at  a  profit  by  men  who  like  sheep,  and 
know  how  to  take  care  of  them.”  Sheep  farms  should 
have  fair  to  good  pasture,  plenty  of  pure  water, 
enough  meadow  and  tillable  land  to  produce  TV  inter 
feed  for  the  flock,  and  fences  that  would  serve  their 
purposes.  A  suitable  shed  or  barn  would  not  cost 
much.  On  many  a  farm  old  buildings,  changed  and 
patched  up,  would  comfortably  house  the  owner  and 
his  flock  in  Winter  time.  Men  who  specialize  in 
raising  sheep,  and  tend  their  flocks  after  the  manner 
of  real  shepherds,  don’t  worry  much  about  sheep¬ 
killing  dogs.  Our  friend’s  opinion  is  that  good,  low- 
priced  sheep  land  in  the  East  is  well  back  from 
hard  roads,  where  most  men  with  families  would 
not  choose  to  live.  Consequently,  as  he  points  out, 
sheep  raising  in  hilly,  sparsely  populated  regions  of 
the  East  will  necessarily  be  on  practically  a  western 
ranch  basis.  Because  or  in  spite  of  that  fact,  it  of¬ 
fers  an  interesting  life  and  occupation  to  the  kind 
of  young  men  who  pioneered  with  sheep  and 
“batched  it”  in  the  West  before  they  settled  down, 
there  or  elsewhere. 
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OME  readers  report  losing  money  and  time  by 
shipping  hay  to  certain  middlemen.  An  Ohio 
subscriber,  for  example,  writes  that  “hay  shipping 
at  present  is  the  wildest  kind  of  speculation.”  He 
asserts  that  many  dealers  are  unscrupulous  and  ir¬ 
responsible.  Consequently,  if  hay  is  shipped  to 
them  on  order,  they  inspect  it  to  suit  themselves, 
write  or  telegraph  what  they  will  pay  for  it  or  re¬ 
fuse  it  at  any  price.  While  they  and  the  shipper 
are  exchanging  communications,  demurrage  expenses 
are  piling  up  against  the  shipper.  The  result  is  that 
he  is  bullied  into  accepting  a  money-losing  price. 
Where  farmers  have  hay  to  sell  in  less  than  carlots, 
some  one  in  their  neighborhood  may  buy  it  to  sell 
in  carloads  to  dealers  at  distant  points.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  are  consigned  by 
local  buyers  to  dealers  in  or  near  populous  dairy 
centers.  A  local  buyer,  who  also  grows  considerable 
hay,  suggests  a  plan  on  which  he  invites  comment. 
He  has  arranged  for  the  services  of  a  Federal  in¬ 
spector  who,  at  certain  times,  will  go  with  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  inspect,  grade  and  certify  the 
hay  that  he  buys  from  his  neighbors  or  others.  The 
hay  will  be  certified  at  the  car  door  by  a  local  com¬ 
petent  man  representing  a  farmers’  organization. 
Therefore,  says  the  proposer  of  the  plan,  “the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  hay  should  be  willing  to  remit  .$50  to 
$75  a  car  in  advance  when  he  orders  the  hay.”  The 
remittance  would  pay  or  apply  on  the  freight  bill. 
The  buyer  would  know  what  grade  of  hay  he  would 
receive,  and  the  shipper  would  have  some  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  in  freight  charges  and  arbitrarily 
cut  prices  for  his  hay.  This  plan  would  work  if 
enough  growers  and  shippers  of  hay  to  control  the 
crop  were  to  adopt  and  stick  to  it.  Farmers  will 
grow  plenty  of  specified  grades  of  hay  if  local  buyers 
will  pay  them  a  fair  price  to  do  it. 

* 

SPRAYING  in  our  fruit  sections  is  now  almost  a 
continuous  job,  from  the  dormant  spray  of  late 
Winter  until  well  toward  harvest.  We  have  found 
some  apple  men  spraying  for  the  ninth  time  to  con¬ 
trol  scab.  This  does  not  seem  remarkable  to  the 
younger  men  in  the  fruit  business,  but  those  of  us 
who  can  look  hack  30  years  or  more  know  how 
greatly  conditions  and  practices  have  changed.  In¬ 
sects  and  fungus  pests  have  increased  in  numbers 
and  apparently  in  length  of  their  working  season. 
The  codling  worm  is  no  longer  handled  reasonably 
well  with  a  single  spray  after  petal  fall.  “Side 
worms”  make  the  orchardist  uncertain  as  to  when 
he  can  safely  stop  the  poison  application.  With  the 
need  of  more  spraying,  appliances  have  been  greatly 
improved.  The  old  heavy  rain  made  by  early  pumps 
and  nozzles  has  changed  to  the  fine  mist  or  fog,  cov¬ 
ering  trees  thoroughly,  quickly  and  with  less  mate¬ 
rial  used.  Tractors  with  searchlights  make  night 
spraying  feasible,  and  often  more  advantageous  be¬ 
cause  of  less  wind  at  night.  Scarcely  less  striking 
has  been  the  improvement  in  spray  chemicals.  Mak¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  was  once  an  over-night  job  and  sul¬ 
phur  was  gritty  instead  of  being  fine  as  flour.  Yes, 
the  spraying  job  is  bigger  than  formerly,  but  we  are 
better  equipped  to  do  it. 

* 

FARM  women  in  every  county  in  New  Hampshire 
have  enrolled  with  the  State  University  to  con¬ 
duct  a  garden  budget  demonstration.  This  project 
is  to  show  the  practicability  of  growing  enough 
vegetables  in  a  small  space  to  provide  such  food, 
fresh  and  canned,  for  the  home  table  during  the 
whole  year.  One  aim  suggested  is  to  provide  two 
vegetables  besides  potatoes  every  day.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  the  farm  housekeeper  who  is  most  deeply 
interested  in  “making  garden flowers  are  usually 
her  recreation,  but  the  vegetable  garden  is  the 
source  of  supply  in  providing  healthful  variety  in 
diet.  Few  seem  to  appreciate  the  actual  money 
value  of  such  a  garden.  We  think  this  idea  of  a 
garden  budget  is  a  fine  one ;  it  will  be  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  women  taking  part  in  the  project, 
and  an  inspiration  to  other  home  gardeners. 

* 

E  OFTEN  hear  of  the  scarcity  of  doctors  in 
country  districts.  Formerly  the  country  was 
the  place  where  young  doctors  started  after  leaving 
school.  Some  of  them  traveled  a  wide  circuit,  made 
friends  and  liked  the  location  so  well  that  a  life¬ 
time  was  spent  there.  They  became  the  “family 
doctor”  in  a  sentimental  as  well  as  a  business  way. 
Now  the  cost  of  getting  a  medical  education  is  great¬ 
er,  and  many  of  these  young  men  face  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  earning  more  than  country  practice  may  of¬ 
fer,  so  they  specialize  and  stay  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns.  Doubtless  the  local  doctor  has  gone  per¬ 
manently  from  some  of  these  country  districts.  The 


automobile  and  telephone  make  the  town  doctor 
available  for  outlying  places,  but  we  believe  that 
with  proper  planning  there  are  country  opportunities 
which  young  doctors  might  well  consider.  State  and 
county  boards  of  health  might  well  make  surveys  in 
the  way  of  laying  out  centers  and  routes,  so  that 
the  isolation  from  medical  advice  would  he  partially 
relieved  in  remote  locations. 

* 

PRING  and  early  Summer  are  the  best  times  to 
do  any  needed  work  on  the  barn  in  the  way  of 
repairs  and  improvements.  The  haymows  are  empty, 
so  that  sills  can  be  renewed,  posts  moved  if  desired, 
changes  made  in  windows  and  doors,  ventilating 
flues  installed,  and  other  needed  equipment  put  in. 
Having  things  “handy”  around  the  barn  is  a  great 
advantage  in  lessening  labor  as  well  as  saving  time. 

* 

N  FARMS  with  many  fenced  fields,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  danger  of  piling  up  too  many  furrows 
against  the  fences.  We  bought  one  farm  where  this 
plowing  around  the  field  had  been  practiced  every 
time  for  so  long  that  embankments  half  as  high  as 
the  fence  were  around  some  fields.  Persistent  back- 
furrowing  here  and  there  brought  the  land  into 
proper  shape  after  a  time.  One  rule  of  the  writer’s 
Father  was  never  to  plow  a  field  the  same  way 
twice  in  succession.  With  the  proper  laying  out  and 
handling  of  “lands”  it  is  possible  to  keep  fields  free 
from  objectionable  “deadfurrows”  and  ridges.  It  is 
a  matter  of  having  the  shape  of  the  land  in  mind 
every  time. 

* 

ABBAGE  maggot  time  is  here.  The  adults  win¬ 
ter  in  the  ground,  emerging  in  May  and,  as  all 
do  not  come  out  at  the  same  time,  egg  laying  may 
continue  for  a  month.  Development  is  so  rapid  that 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  there  may  be  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  flies  and  maggots  in  a  year.  The 
standard  treatment  is  corrosive  sublimate  solution, 
one  to  one  thousand,  which  is  one  ounce  to  eight 
gallons  of  water.  For  small  quantities  the  tablets 
to  be  had  from  drug  stores,  used  according  to  di¬ 
rections,  are  convenient.  This  solution  is  poured 
around  each  plant,  both  in  seed  bed  and  after  set 
in  the  field,  the  amount  at  that  time  being  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  to  a  plant.  This  gets  the  maggots  after  the 
eggs  hatch.  It  must  be  remembered  that  corrosive 
sublimate  is  very  poisonous,  so  neither  the  material 
nor  the  solution  should  be  left  where  children  or  ani¬ 
mals  can  get  hold  of  it.  A  locked  closet  in  barn  or 
tool  house  is  a  good  place  for  this,  as  well  as  other 
poisons  used  on  the  farm.  In  some  cases  fair  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  plant  bed  is  had  by  tacking  coarse 
weave  cheesecloth  on  the  boards  surrounding  the  bed. 

* 

OULTRY  is  an  extensive  industry  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  the  station  of  that  State  is  making 
special  efforts  to  spread  the  careful  sanitation  idea. 
Tested  stock  and  cleanliness  throughout  the  season 
are  the  aims  of  this  movement.  In  order  to  get  this 
work  beyond  the  “talking  stage,”  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  enrollment  of  all  poultry  people  in  the 
State  who  care  to  go  at  this  problem  seriously  and 
systematically.  The  sanitary  provisions  suggested 
in  this  “grow  healthy  pullets”  campaign  are : 

Use  of  chicks  from  flocks  which  have  been  proved  by 
test  to  be  free  from  pullorum  disease,  clean  range,  clean 
houses,  clean  litter,  clean  feed,  clean  management. 

This  covers  the  whole  matter  in  few  words.  Thus 
far  900  people  in  New  Hampshire,  raising  about  a 
million  chicks,  have  enrolled.  Those  carrying  out 
this  program  last  year  raised  over  90  per  cent  of 
their  chicks. 


Brevities 

Yes,  May  1-7  is  “Egg  Week.” 

Perhaps  an  earthworm  is  not  really  handsome,  but 
it  is  certainly  in  harmony  with  its  environment. 

Scientists  now  say  that  electricity  and  gravitation 
are  the  same  and  that  there  is  only  one  force  in  the  en¬ 
tire  universe. 

Buying  wildcat  stock  from  a  strong-arm  salesman  is 
rather  like  upsetting  a  beehive.  In  both  cases  the  vic¬ 
tim  is  likely  to  get  stung. 

We  hear  of  cases  where  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  yeast 
are  being  used  as  codling-moth  traps  in  orchards.  Such 
a  dose  ought  to  fix  almost  any  pest. 

It  is  only  a  hundred  years  since  immigrants  to  this 
country  sometimes  spent  three  months  crossing  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  No  ocean  greyhounds  then. 

In  the  tariff  bill  as  now  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  conference  committee,  tetramethyldiaminodiplieny- 
lurethane  is  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
seven  cents  per  pound.  That  ought  to  inspire  some  Con¬ 
gressional  oratory. 

It  is  still  time  to  sow  some  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas  for  hay  or  fodder.  A  bushel  each,  or  a  little  more 
will  make  a  fair  seeding.  If  desired  for  hog  pasture,  4 
lbs.  each  of  rape  and  Sweet  clover  may  be  added,  and 
the  hogs  turned  in  when  10  to  12  inches  high.  Market 
lambs  may  also  be  run  on  this  feed. 
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Noble  in  Spirit 

“It’s  not  how  fared  the  soul  through  the  trials  it  past, 
But  what  is  the  state  of  that  soul  at  the  last.” 

E  ARE  constantly  in  receipt  of  helpful  and 
interesting  letters  from  our  country  friends. 
We  are  moved  to  print  one  of  these  below.  The  ex¬ 
periences  and  reminiscences  are  full  of  human  inter¬ 
est  and  will,  we  believe,  be  read  by  other  farmers 
with  sympathy  and  personal  profit.  The  author’s 
philosophy  of  life  is  an  important  message  to  the 
whole  world,  and  must  be  a  comfort  and  blessing  to 
himself.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  for  so  many 
years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  retained  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  a  man  inspired  with  such  high  ideals 
and  worthy  philosophy  of  life.  We  hope  this  letter 
of  a  farmer  of  fourscore  and  two  years,  with  little 
of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  but  with  abundance  in 
the  treasures  of  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the  spirit, 
may  be  as  much  of  an  inspiration  to  our  friends  as 
it  has  been  to  us. 

To  the  Editor :  There  was  a  time  when  another  jour¬ 
nal  was  my  favorite  farm  paper,  but  for  many  years 
now  I  have  considered  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published. 

I  am  82  years  old  and  of  New  England  ancestry.  My 
father  came  from  Massachusetts  in  1830  and  located 
in  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  He  commenced  life  in  a  log  house 
in  which  I  wTas  born.  My  son  is  on  the  same  farm  today. 
I  gave  30  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  helping  build 
up  the  Grange  in  the  three  northwestern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania ;  have  been  a  member  of  the  Grange  for 
53  years  and  feel  that  I  did  my  share  towards  making 
Crawford  County  the  leading  Grange  county  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  8,000  members  and  37  Grange  halls.  All 
this  community  work  has  brought  me  no  return  in 
money,  but  I  feel  a  sincere  gratification  in  the  thought 
that  I  have  contributed  my  mite  towards  helping  farm¬ 
ers  to  organize  for  their  own  advancement  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Speaking  of  the  rewards  for  this  work  at  four¬ 
score  years  ill-health  and  the  necessity  of  a  recent  op¬ 
eration  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  hard 
work,  and  reduced  my  capital  and  income.  Yet  I  am 
happy  in  the  thought  that  a  large  portion  of  my  life 
has  been  spent  in  trying  to  benefit  my  brothers  and 
sisters  on  the  farm.  Then,  too,  my  burden  is  not  so 
great  as  many  others.  I  feel  a  special  sympathy  for 
young  farmers  who  often  have  to  struggle  with  a  heavy 
tax  burden.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  written  such 
a  long  letter  but  what  I  have  written  has  been  from 
the  heart,  and  I  want  again  to  assure  you  I  consider 
The  R.  N.-Y.  far  in  advance  of  any  other  agricultural 
journal  published,  and  I  am  a  subscriber  to  several. 
With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  remain, 

L.  A.  TUCKER. 


Milk  Mergers  and  Profits 

The  Borden  Company  reported  better  business  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year  than  in  the  1929 
period.  Arthur  W.  Milburn,  president  of  the  Borden 
Company,  stated  that  April  business  of  the  company 
thus  far  shows  an  increase  over  March,  which  latter 
month  compared  least  favorably  with  1929.  Earnings 
for  1930  have  been  the  best  in  the  company’s  history. — 
New  York  Times. 


HE  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  has 
now  definitely  acquired  by  merger  the  Kraft- 
Phenix  Cheese  Corporation  and  the  Southern  Dai¬ 
ries  Corporation.  The  sales  of  the  latter  corpora¬ 
tion  amounted  to  $10,000,000  in  1929,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  for  the  same  period  reported  a  turnover  of 
$S6,000,000.  The  sales  of  the  merged  companies  for 
1929  amounted  to  about  $400,000,000.  This  puts  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  in  the  lead  of 
the  dairy  concerns  in  the  country  both  for  capital 
involved  and  for  annual  profits.  The  profits  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1930  are  reported  as  a  gain  of 
$1,000,000  over  the  same  period  of  1929.  The  Bor¬ 
den  Company  reported  total  sales  of  $117,000,000 
for  1929. 


Dealers  reduced  the  price  of  bottled  milk  in  NewT 
York  City  one  cent  a  quart  from  May  1.  Grade  A  is 
now  18  cents  and  grade  B  15  cents.  Loose  milk  will 
be  reduced  proportionately.  A  reduction  of  37  cents 
per  100  lbs.  to  producers  has  been  announced,  with 
the  information  that  the  companies  will  absorb  the 
difference.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  do  so, 
but  producers  will  have  to  wait  until  the  blended 
price  is  announced  and  their  returns  are  received  in 
June  before  they  actually  know  the  full  effect  of 
the  drop  on  them. 


The  Federal  Farm  Board  and  Dairymen’s  League 
have  both  announced  that  the  board  has  made  a 
loan  of  $4,000,000  to  the  League.  The  loan  is  to  run 
10  years,  and  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
League  property.  No  payments  on  the  principal 
are  required  for  three  years.  After  that  installments 
of  $150,000  quarterly  or  $600,000  a  year  are  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  League  has  also  announced  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  holding  corporation  with  common 
and  preferred  stock  as  a  forerunner  to  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  its  financing  plans.  The  process  is  rather 
involved,  but  the  announcements  indicate  that  the 
purpose  is  to  increase  city  distribution  and  to  con¬ 
vert  the  certificates  which  are  now  a  direct  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  League  into  preferred  stock  of  the  new 
corporation.  The  last  published  report  of  the 


League  gave  the  total  liabilities  as  $26,663,058.98. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Federal  loan  the  total  lia¬ 
bilities  will  exceed  $30,000,000. 


The  Egg  Outlook 

HE  receipts  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  during 
the  Spring  months  have  been  heavy.  As  a,  result, 
prices  have  ruled  low.  But  for  increased  activity 
in  storing,  prices  would  have  gone  still  lower.  More 
than  a  million  cases  of  eggs  in  excess  of  those  held 
last  year  at  this  time  are  reported  from  the  ware¬ 
houses.  The  beneficial  effect  of  storage  during  a 
period  of  heavy  production  is  thus  shown,  but  an 
equal  effect  upon  the  markets  must  be  reckoned 
with  later.  Heavy  storage  now  means  a  like  heavy 
output  from  the  warehouses  next  Fall  and  Winter 
in  competition  with  fresh  eggs  produced  at  that 
time.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  is  not  a  period  of  high  prices 
at  one  time  or  another,  but  a  steady  increase,  in 
consumption  that  may  be  depended  upon  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fair  price  at  all  times.  The  National  Egg 
Week  campaign  has  as  its  object  the  promotion  of 
such  an  increase.  Good  results  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  w7eek  of  special  activity.  Habit  forms  so 
large  a  part  in  our  choice  of  foods  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  bend  every  effort  to  the  formation  of  a 
habit  of  egg  eating  that  will  characterize  us  as  a 
nation  of  egg  consumers.  This  is  a  game  in  which 
no  one  can  lose.  Those  who  eat  will  be  benefited  by 
the  addition  to  their  diet  of  one  of  the  most  pala¬ 
table,  nourishing  and  easily  digested  of  foods.  Those 
who  supply  this  food  will  be  able  to  maintain  its 
production  at  prices  which  will  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  family.  The  reports  from  the  great 
hatcheries  indicate  that,  not  only  has  their  capacity 
been  increased  over  that  of  last  year  but  their  out¬ 
put  of  prospective  layers  has  kept  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  capacity.  We  must  urge  increased  egg 
consumption. 


Old  Time  Prices 

FRIEND  from  Long  Island  has  sent  us  tran¬ 
script  of  an  account  book  of  E.  D.  Topping,  who 
kept  a  general  store  at  East  Moriches,  N.  Y.  The  list 
of  commodities  and  prices  were  for  the  year  1840. 
The  prices  are  interesting  for  comparison  with  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  similar  goods.  Eggs  at  9c  a  dozen,  and 
butter  at  18%c  a  pound,  seem  to  reconcile  us  to  pres¬ 
ent  quotations  until  we  come  to  children’s  shoes  at 
44c  a  pair  and  dress  goods — calico — at  17 %c  a  yard, 
and  silk  hats  at  $2.75.  The  1840  list  of  prices  fol¬ 
lows  : 

20  lbs.  beef  . $1.04 

1  %  lb.  cheese . 13 

4  lbs.  sugar  . 42 

4  lbs.  butter . 75 

1  lb.  candles . 16% 

75  lbs.  flour  .  3.12 

2  lbs.  coffee  . 31% 

1  gal.  molasses . 38 

3  qts.  Timothy  seed  . 37 

1  lb.  tea  . 63 

Bar  soap  . 17 

Box  matches  . 12% 

3  lbs.  white  lead  . 37 

1  qt.  linseed  oil  . 29 

2  sheep  skins  .  1.00 

1  lb.  crackers  . 10% 

26%  lbs.  pork .  1.68 

1  lb.  saleratus  . 13 

1  cord  fire  wood .  1.50 

2  spools  cotton  . 12% 

6  bus.  oats  .  3.00 

1%  bu.  corn  .  1.19 

1  doz.  eggs  . 09 

1  gal.  whale  oil . 50 

Colt  skin  . 64 

%  bu.  beans  . 62% 

20  lbs.  veal  .  1.40 

2  pair  children’s  shoes . 88 

21  lbs.  rice  . 95 

%  lb.  tobacco  . 06% 

2  lbs.  potash  . 32 

1%  pts.  brandy  . 24 

1  bu.  oysters  . 37% 

8  yds.  calico  .  1.00 

Stone  pot  and  pipkin  . 50 

1  keg  white  lead  .  2.75 

%  gal.  vinegar  . 09% 

1  silk  hat  .  2.75 

5  lbs.  10  ozs.  rope  . 82 


Farm  Taxes  400  Per  Cent  High 

S.  KLEMMEDSON,  associate  in  taxation  and 
•  finance  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
says  farm  taxes  are  four  times  too  much  in  Colorado. 
If  people  paid  taxes  according  to  their  ability  to 
pay,  less  than  $7  out  of  every  $100  of  net  income 
would  be  necessary  to  operate  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  schools  and  roads. 

But  farmers  in  Colorado  pay  about  $33  out  of 
every  $100  of  net  income,  or  fully  four  times  a  fair 
average  rate.  State  and  local,  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  taxes  paid  by  individuals  filing  Federal  income 
tax  returns  for  1927,  averaged  only  $4.44  out  of 
every  $100  of  net  income.  The  records  show  that 


persons  with  large  income,  but  without  assessed  real 
estate  or  personal  property,  pay  only  about  $2  on 
the  $100  for  State  and  local  taxes. 

There  are  large  classes  of  people  in  towns  and 
cities  that  are  bearing  almost  as  great  a  burden  of 
taxes  as  the  farmers.  Those  who  rent  real  estate 
are  compelled  to  pay  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  property  income  for  taxes.  This  is  true  in 
such  cities  as  Colorado  Springs,  Delta,  Fort  Collins, 
Grand  Junction,  Monte  Yista,  Montrose  and  Rocky 
Ford.  “The  general  property  tax  is  unfair  to  all 
property  owners,  and  particularly  to  farmers,”  Mr. 
Klemmedson  declares. 


Growing  Test  for  Prize  Wheat 

Something  more  than  appearance*  will  be  necessary  in 
grain  to  win  a  prize  at  the  World’s  Grain  Exhibition 
and  Conference  to  be  held  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
July  25  to.  August.  6,  1932.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  this  prize  seed  to 
farmers  in  Canada  and  throughout  the  world,  the 
awards  committee  has  decided  that  the  usual  judging 
standards  will  be  supplemented  by  a  growing  test,  which 
in  reality  is  the  test  supreme.  Only  by  a  growing  test 
can  purity  of  variety  type  be  conclusively  established, 
and  by  this  test  will  it  be  determined  that  all  samples 
are  really  of  the  variety  which  they  purport  to  repre¬ 
sent.  The  growing  test  work  will  be  done  at  Canadian 
government  experimental  stations,  under  the  supei*- 
vision  of  the  Dominion  Cerealist. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  nuder  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  shoul  i  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  to  long.] 

Dirt  Road  Problems 

I  have  enjoyed  the  discussions  of  road  conditions. 
One  problem  here  is  this :  The  cement  roads  are  cleared 
of  snow  either  almost  entirely  or  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  cement.  In  the  latter  case  sleighs  can  be  driven 
on  it,  but  when  it  thaws  the  road  becomes  rutted  and 
rough.  Then  when  it  freezes  the  going  is  terrible,  re¬ 
sulting  in  many  auto  accidents.  Farmers  coming  from 
side  roads  must  drive  sleighs  and  when  they  i-each  the 
cement,  if  it  is  entirely  cleared,  they  are  stopped.  Some¬ 
times  the  sun  thaws  in  spots  that  are  protected  from 
the  wind  and  the  rest  is  covered  with  snow.  The 
ditches  are  so  deep  the  teams  cannot  drive  out  on 
the  side.  This  trouble  handicaps  not  only  the  farmer 
but  mail  men  and  milkmen.  What  is  the  solution? 

The  dirt  roads  here  are  honed  about  once  a  year. 
The  stones  are  usually  left  where  they  are.  Once  in  a 
while  a  few  loads  of  gravel  are  dumped  in  a  hole,  leav¬ 
ing  the  traffic  to  smooth  them  down. 

Much  of  our  road  is  passable  but  rough,  except  some 
holes  in  which  you  could  lose  a  car.  These  were 
marked  by  stakes  driven  in  no  doubt  by  some  farmer  to 
warn  strangers.  A  few  loads  of  gravel  would  fix  these 
holes  but  “try  and  get  them.”  n.  e.  m. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Carting  Milk  on  Mud  Roads 

I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything  that  would  help  us 
“mud  road”,  farmers  more  than  good  farm  to  market 
roads.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  with  the  car 
for  over  a  month  ;  we  have  to  take  our  milk  a  mile  and 
a  half  with  the  team  to  a  hard  road  where  we  have  our 
truck  parked  at  the  side  of  the  road.  We  then  have 
to  tie  the  team  to  the  fence  until  we  get  back  with 
the  truck.  Then  reload.  Now  the  mud  holes  are  so 
bad  the  horses  can  hardly  get  through.  We  were  told 
a  few  days  ago  that  it  will  be  three  years  yet  until  the 
road  this  way  will  be  fixed.  We  would  sell  the  farm, 
but  no  one  wants  to  buy  on  the  mud  roads  and  the 
boys  don’t  like  to  stay  on  the  farm  unless  they  can  get 
out  with  the  car.  I  think  New  York  could  take  a  les¬ 
son  on  road  making  from  Wisconsin.  There  they  have 
road  schools  and  those  that  don’t  make  good  on  the 
roads  don’t  last  long  in  office.  l.  knick. 

Montgomei-y  Co.,  N.  Y. 


School  Busses  in  the  Adirondacks 

I  have  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  many  times  your 
fight  to  maintain  the  “Little  Red  Schoolhouse.”  I  have 
no  child,  and  yet  I  always  was  interested  in  this  sin¬ 
cere  effort  on  your  part  to  try  to  save  the  farmer  his 
rights  and  privileges,  over  the  consolidated  school,  and 
not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  gave  it  a  thought,  till  their 
rights  were  gone  and  they  were  getting  their  children 
out  of  bed  at  four  and  five  o’clock  to  walk  a  mile  or  two 
and  wait  on  some  corner  of  a  wind-swept  road  for  a 
school  bus.  Then  another  ride  of  three  or  four  miles  to 
the  school.  When  you  come  to  figure  it  out,  the  child 
has  to  put  in  about  a  12-hour  day.  I  saw  this  at  its 
worst,  I  think,  at  Mineville,  and  I  thought  of  your 
warning  at  that  time.  It  was  during  the  late  war, 
and  I  was  working  at  my  trade  in  this  town,  which 
lies  back  of  Port  Henry,  near  the  historic  ruins  of  the 
old  Fort  Ticonderoga  of  Ethan  Allen  fame.  I  was  taken 
with  the  grippe,  and  couldn’t  go  out  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  I  was  up  and  sitting  by  the  window,  with 
the  thermometer  running  around  30  to  35  below  I  no¬ 
ticed  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window  a  large,  open  sleigh 
going  by  with  probably  25  children  on  it,  and  he  said  : 
“Why,  those  are  the  back  country  children  that  are 
drawn  in  here  every  day  to  school.”  “Well,”  I  said, 
“how  far  back?”  “Why,  from  12  to  14  miles,”  and  he 
said  they  have  some  very  hard  times  to  get  through. 
Some  of  those  children  could  not  possibly  avoid  put¬ 
ting  in  a  12  to  14-hour  day,  where  on  an  average  they 
could  walk  to  a  district  school  in  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  instigator  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  should  have  to  be  the  man  to  drive  the  sleigh. 
New  York,  jj,  w.  h. 
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May  10,  1930 


WOMAN  AND  DOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Memorial  Day 

There  is  a  grave  on  a  New  England 
hillside 

Where  I  heap  blossoms  on  Memorial 
Day — 

Cherry  and  apple  bloom  and  lilac 
branches, 

And  the  wild  violets  that  bloom  in 
May. 


The  long,  slow  years  have  worn  away 
the  cutting 

Of  name  and  date  from  the  dark, 
weathered  face 

Of  the  old  slab,  with  its  quaint  urn 
surmounted, 

That  sixty  years  has  marked  his 
resting  place. 


But  he  is  not  forgotten,  for  a  banner — 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  for  which  he 
fought  and  bled — 

Is  set  by  reverent  hands  amid  the 
blossoms 

That  I  heap  year  by  year  above  his 
head. 


Grave  of  a  soldier!  Though  the  ranks 
grow  thinner, 

And  eyes  are  dim,  and  halting  steps 
are  slow, 

This  is  their  day — the  day  when  we 
remember 

The  price  they  paid  for  peace  so  long 
ago ! 

— Blanche  A.  Sawyer 
in  New  York  Sun. 


* 


During  the  time  of  the  Great  War, 
before  the  knee-length  skirts  had  arrived, 
many  women  donned  overalls  as  work¬ 
ing  garments.  Some  of  the  shops 
displayed  “womenalls”  of  denim,  and 
believers  in  dress  reform  pointed  out  their 
convenience*  for  farm  and  garden  wear, 
and  tfce  relief  they  gave  from  bulky 
petticoats.  However  petticoats  disap¬ 
peared  and  skirts  dost,  much  longitude, 
and  the  feminine  overalls  were  forgotten. 
Now,  however,  something  similar  has  re¬ 
turned  to  us  under  the  name  of  “kitchen¬ 
ette  pajamas,”  made  all  in  one  piece  and 
without  sleeves.  They  are  made  in  gay 
colors  and  flowered  materials,  and  cost 
from  $1.95  to'  $3.95.  Pajamas  are  fea¬ 
tured  so  much  for  wear  as  lounging 
costume  or  for  beach  wear  that  it  seems 
time  they  were  set  to  work  in  the 
kitchen. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for 
waffles.  The  following  has  given  us  good 
results : 

Two  cups  flour,  three  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  three  eggs, 
one  tablespoon  butter,  one  cup*  milk.  Sift 
the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  to¬ 
gether.  Add  the  eggs,  well  beaten.  Melt 
the  butter,  and  add  to  the  batter,  then 
add  the  milk  last.  The  waffle  iron  must 
be  well  greased,  and  very  hot ;  not  merely 
hot  on  the  surface,  but  hot  all  through. 
A  new  iron  will  need  extra  heating,  and 
the  iron  should  always  be  heated  some 
time  in  advance. 

❖ 

According  to  the  newspapers,  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  been  dieting  this  Spring, 
and  the  steward  of  the  House  dining¬ 
room  prepares  “dietary  pl/htters”  in 
accordance  with  a  physicians  instruc¬ 
tions.  Here  is  a  sample : 

“Mould  of  tomato  aspic  with  vege¬ 
tables  (raw  carrots,  raw  cabbage  chopped 
small),  rye  toast,  Philadelphia  cream 
cheese,  baked  apple,  choice  of  drinks.” 

The  drinks  are  weak  tea  with  one 
lump  of  sugar  and  lemon,  equal  parts 
of  boiling  hot  milk  and  coffee,  plain  milk 
or  buttermilk. 

Cup  custards,  celery,  broccoli,  beets, 
tomatoes,  string  beans  and  spinach  are 
prominent  on  the  menus. 

AVe  notice  the  importance  of  the 
tomato  in  modern  diet;  a  striking  change 
from  the  old  days  when  “love  apples” 
were  thought  poisonous.  Pei’haps  the 
most  startling  change  to  old-fashioned 
people  is  the  habit  of  administering 
tomato  juice  to  small  babies.  The 
modern  baby  is  given  tomato  juice  just 
the  same  as  orange  juice,  either  one 
supplying  the  needed  vitamines,  and  in 
hotels  or  restaurants  we  often  see  people 
take  tomato  juice  in  place  of  other  fruit 
to  begin  breakfast. 
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Slip  Covers  to  the  Rescue 

Spring  is  here  and  everything  is  gay 
with  sunshine.  Everything?  Oh  dear! 
The  bright  sunbeams  streaming  through 
the  window  shed  a  revealing  spotlight  on 
every  worn  place  in  those  old  chair 
cushions,  all  the  nicks  and  scratches  of 
the  finish,  and  maEe  the  black  leather 
covering  of  Dad's  chair  look  like  a 
funeral  by,  contrast. 

Of  course  we  all  know  Dad’s  inclina¬ 
tion  to  drop  for  a  few  restful  minutes 
into  that  chair  and  read  the  headlines 
or  listen  to  the  market  reports  over  the 
radio  before  he  “cleans  up”  for  supper, 
and  Dad  should  have  that  privilege,  too. 
But  if  that  chair  can  be  made  part  of 
a  pretty  ensemble  without  losing  any  of 
its  practicability,  you'll  find  that  Dad 
will  appreciate  it  as  much  as  anyone, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


602 — Decidedly  Slen¬ 
derizing.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


561  —  Attractive 

Sports  Style.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


579  — A  Distinctive 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  2-in. 
lace.  Ten  cents. 
New  Spring  Fashion 


601 — Youthful  Jack¬ 
et  Suit.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
jacket  and  skirt 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  material  for 
waist  and  6  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents, 


for  men  do  like  pre'tty  things.  To  be 
sure,  they  laugh  and  pretend  they  don’t, 
but  just  watch  them 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  one  is  to 
use  a  pretty,  rather  than  a  dark-colored 
material  on  those  chains,  it  must  be 
washable,  and  must  be  put  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  it  to  be  easily  removed 
for'  washing.  This  overlooks  the  cheaper 
cretonnes,  which,  though  very  attractive, 
are  not  fast  in  washing,  are  less  durable, 
and  so  disappointing  in  the  long  run, 
and  also  eliminates  reupholstering,  which 
at  best  is  an  expensive  proposition, 
especially  when  applied  to  our  well-worn, 
everyday  chairs.  The  answer  lies  in  slip¬ 
covers  of  a  durable  fast-color  material 
which  will  stand  much  wear  and  washing 
and  still  look  like  new.  Such  a  material 
can  readily  be  found  in  the  stores  in 
delightful  patterns  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Professional  upholster use  these 
same  materials  with  charming  results. 

Before  making  your  slip-covers.  look 
to  your  chairs.  The  most  uncomfortable 
chair  In  the  room  can  sometimes  be 
transformed  into  the  most  restful  with  a 
little  padding.  Old  quilts,  clothing  and 


cotton  wadding  can  be  utilized,  and  you 
can  even  slip  an  old  cushion  in  at  the 
back  of  the  chair  that  is  curved  back¬ 
ward  too  much  for  comfort.  And  don’t 
forget  that  the  old  chair  with  the  broken 
arm  which  was  to  be  consigned  to  the 
attic,  can  have  that  arm  repaired  in 
any  substantial  manner,  however  up- 
beautiful,  padded  and,  when  encased  in 
its  slip-cover,  prove  as  attractive  as  the 
best. 

In  fixing  my  own  slip-covers,  I  had 
the  most  difficulty  with  a  huge  rocker 
which  was  much  too  cumbersome  for  the 
space  it  had  to  occupy,  and  which _  had 
a  very  lame  arm.  The  arm  was  quickly 
strengthened,  and  I  soon  discovered  that 
the  two  protruding  “wings”  and  the 
towering  top  of  the  back  were  really 
extra  pieces  which  could  be  removed, 
making  the  chair  of  better  proportion. 
When  I  attempted  to  replace  the  rockers 
with  casters,  however,  I  soon  learned 
that  a  chair  built  to  stand  straight  has 
a  slanting  back  and  a  rocking  chair  is 
built  with  a'  straight  back  depending  upon 
the  rockers  for  the  comfortable  slant,  so 
I  had  to  use  the  rockers  or  else  have 
an  uncompromisingly  stiff  chair. 

In  making  the  slip-covers,  it  is  easier 
to  lay  the  material  over  the  chair,  (and 
be  sure  the  pattern  runs  in  the  right 
direction),  cutting  out  the  larger  parts 
such  as  back,  sides  of  arms  and  seat 
first.  Then  for  the  tops  and  fronts  of 
arms,  cut  a  pattern  so  that  both  sides 
shall  be  alike  and.  if  possible,  lay  it  in 
such  a  way  upon  the  material  as  to  have 
some  principal  figure  in  the  design,  per¬ 
haps  a  flower,  arranged  in  a  similar 
position  on  like  pieces.  Make  a  generous 
allowance  for  seams  and  stitch  regular 
seams  on  the  inside,  then  turn  and 
stitch  a  narrow  heading,  or  cording  on 
the  outside  if  you  would  have  the  job 
look  like  a  professional  one.  Leave  a 
seam  at  the  back  to  be  finished  with 
tapes  and  snaps  for  easy  removal  of 
covers,  or  put  a  narrow  hem  in  the  center 
of  the  back  to  be  finished  that  way.  Let 
your  own  inclination  guide  you  as  to  the 
use  of  a  flounce  at  the  botttom,  which 
should  be  laid  in  small  pleats.  Flounces 
take  quite  a  bit  of  material  but  they  also 
add  to  the  attractiveness  in  most  cases, 
and  sometimes  cover  a  lot  of  defects. 

In  my  own  case,  Dad’s  chair  happened 
to  be  a  “morris”  chair  with  removable 
leather  cushions,  'SO  I  decided  simply  to 
make  cushion  covers  for  that  of  the 
same  material  as  the  slip  covers.  To  do 
this,  I  laid  the  cushions  on  the  floor, 
straightened  them  out,  laid  the  material 
over  them  and  marked  the  material 
where  the  corners  came,  cutting  the 
material  large  enough  to  cover  front, 
sides  and  ends,  and  removing  the  small 
square  of  superflous  material  in  _  each 
corner.  These  corners  were  then  stitched 
up  (boxed)  and  the  <three  sides  stitched 
to  the  back,  leaving  the  seam  at  the 
bottom  open  to  slip  the  cushion  in.  To 
give  the  “boxed”  effect  a  narrow  heading 
should  be  stitched  on  the  outside  at  the 
edges  of  the  cushions.  Allow  a  bit  for 
shrinkage  in  washing. 

So,  with  care  in  the  choice  of  color 
to  ha-rmonize  with  our  rooms,  the  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  slip-cover  comes  to 
rescue  our  old  furniture  from  the  attic, 
make  that  stiff-backed  chair  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  grandmother’s  goose-feather  bed, 
and  transform  our  dull,  worn-looking 
rooms  into  a  place  that  is  in  full  harmony 
with  the  sunbeams  sliding  through  our 
windows  and  the  flowers  springing  into 
bloom  in  our  dooryards. 

MARIAN  E.  DOUGHTY 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Jonquils  are  up  and  there  are  spots  of 
green  ‘grass.  Flocks  of  birds  eat  weed 
seeds  in  the  backyard  and ‘today  out  front 
there  were  a  dozen  juncos  or  more.  AAre 
hung  some  food  on  *the  poplars,  but  so 
far  haven’t  seen  any  diners.  On  warm 
days  there  is  a  sweet  chorus  of  song 
sparrows  at  dawn.  But  for  all  the  springy 
signs  some  days  are  very  cold  and  every¬ 
one  is  still  sugaring.  AA’ell,  the  longer 
it  holds  on  the  more  will  be  made.  The 
quality  is  delicious*  this  year. 

Peth  Community  Club  held  a  sugar 
party  and  dance  on  the  hill  not  long  ago. 
A  good  crowd  and  fine  time  was  reported. 
Some  nights  later,  a  club  member  opened 
his  house  for  a  sugar  party  and  dance. 
Some  even  walked  up  from  town  and 
they  came  from  all  around  Peth  and  East 
Braintree;  nearly  a  hundred,  some 
thought.  The  house  is  large,  but  dancing 
was  difficult  on  account  of  so  big  a 
crowd.  I  could  not  attend  these  affairs 
mentioned  here,  but  the  young  chap  work¬ 
ing  here  then  took  them  all  in,  and  my 
mother  went  to  the  local  party,  so  I 
heard  all  about  everything.  Mother  spoke 
of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the 
host  and  hostess,  and  last  but  certainly 
not  least,  of  some  delicious  braided  dough¬ 
nuts  made  by  a  neighbor.  Still  more  re¬ 
cently  the  club  held  a  poverty  social.  Any¬ 
one  well  dressed  was  fined  and  some  were 
so  completely  disguised  that  many  were 
kept  guessing.  There  was  a  harmonica 
band,  stunts,  prizes  and  everyone  had 
plenty  of  laughs  and  excitement. 

The  new  catalogs  are  out  and  they  are 
full  of  new  ideas.  There  are  some  ador¬ 
able  little  clothes  for  the  youngsters ;  two 
interesting  teacarts,  one  is  an  electrical 
affairs  with  sockets  to  plug  in  for  perco¬ 
lator  and  toaster,  the  other  has  a  porce¬ 
lain  enameled  top  and  a  shelf  underneath. 
A  little  bird  must  have  looked  over  my 
shoulder,  for  while  I  was  writing,  a 
darling  chickadee  came  to  the  feast  on 
the  poplar  tree  and  had  a  wonderful  time 


eating  and  talking.  Roderic  was  delight¬ 
ed,  and  watched  from  the  window  with 
Jean,  who  now  thinks  herself  quite 
grown-up  and  well  versed  in  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

Frank  had  several  very  clever  ideas. 
I  have  a  potato  chopper  made  from  a 
sharp-edged  baking-powder  can  with  the 
bottom  cut  out  and  edges  hammered  down. 
It  is  rather  unpleasant  to  wash  and  he 
suggested  I  use  my  dish  mop  for  it.  And 
I  had  never  thought  of  it !  One  night  he 
needed  to  get  the  wood  in  when  the  other 
man  had  the  big  lantern  at  the  barn.  The 
little  one  was  out  of  commission  and  a 
lamp  set  in  the  back  room  blew  out  as 
fast  as  it  could  be  lighted.  He  took  a 
tomato  can,  punched  holes  around  the 
top,  inverted  it  over  the  lamp  chimney 
and  there  was  a  very  satisfactory  lan¬ 
tern.  So  often  I  need  to  take  a  lamp 
into  the  back  room  to  locate  the  dogs’ 
eating  dishes,  and  out  it  always  goes. 

How  much  warmer  it  is  in  some  near¬ 
by  States  and  sections  than  it  is  here  ! 
A  girl  friend  writes  me  that  her  house¬ 
cleaning  is  all  done.  I  can  just  imagine 
any  of  us  in  Peth  doing  a  wholesale 
housecleaning  !  But  it  is  warm  and  nice 
today,  and  the  front  door  ice  is  thawing 
away. 

I  wonder  how  many  farm  wives  know 
how  to  drain  dishes.  Today  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  right  process,  and  someone 
says  that  no  true  homemaker  has  time  to 
spend  writh  a  wiping  towel.  I  agree  with 
that,  but  many  make  such  hard  work  of 
it.  Oh  dear !  Plates  should  be  done  first 
and  stood  in  each  space  with  the  face 
toward  the  middle  of  the  drainer,  not  the 
back.  Side  dishes  may  be  slid  in  beside 
them,  following  the  same  rule ;  cups  and 
bowls  turned  on  their  sides.  Be  sure 
each  dish  faces  drainer  center  or  the 
worker.  Nearly  everyone  either  turns 
the  dishes  down  or  else  completely  away 
from  the  teakettle’s  steam  of  scalding 
water,  and  then  they  complain  over  the 
inefficient  results !  Properly  done,  this 
is  a  neat,  quick  method  and  the  dishes 
dry  speedily  under  their  cloth  without 
any  trouble  to  anyone,  and  are  ready  for 
the  next  meal. 

Thoughts  of  Spring  bring  us  to  thoughts 
of  new  clothes.  To  most  farm  wives  the 
store  window  is  the  mail-order  catalog, 
because  of  their  isolation  and  need  of 
wide  choice  and  price.  Local  bargain 
sales  and  remnant  counters  are  helpful 
to  the  woman  who  can  get  in  town  and 
for  some  a  nearby  city  provides  a  pleas¬ 
ant  day’s  outing  as  well  as  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  If  one  must  economize, 
it  is  wise  to  choose  styles  which  make  a 
gentle  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new ; 
for  extreme  changes  often  go  out  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  they  came  in.  Small  women  often 
buy  to  advantage  from  the  children’s 
page,  16-year-old  sizes.  If  one  sews,  fast 
color  linene  makes  lovely  house  dresses,  for 
less  than  half  a  dollar,  too;  percale  and 
print,  dainty  aprons;  rayon,  radium  and 
alpaca  are  serviceable  materials  for 
dresses  and  slips.  Tub-fast  prints  are 
charming  for  afternoon  and  street  wear. 
Pretty  new  clothes  are  such  an  encour- 
ager !  May  your  wardrobe,  and  mine 
blossom  like  a  flower  garden ! 

MARJORIE  MC  CLEDLAN  FLINT. 


New  Curtains  From  Old 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  pair  of  kitchen 
curtains  that  pleased  me  very  much.  They 
won  my  praise  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  finished  work  was  artistic 
and  second,  because  they  were  made  from 
pieces  ordinarily  discarded. 

The  original  curtains  had  begun  to 
wear  all  of  two  feet  or  so  up  and  down 


Bow  the  Old  Curtains  were  Altered 

the  inner  edge.  There  was  no  turning 
them  around  about  or  upside  down,  be¬ 
cause  the  mend,  in  any  position,  would 
have  been  too  conspicuous. 

So  the  bright  idea !  They  were  sewed 
together  far  a  dept-h  of  16  inches  down 
from  the  top.  Then  they  were  hung  full 
and  evenly  draped  with  the  inner  edges 
meeting  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
With  tne  shears  in  hand,  in  the  manner 
of  a  true  ^French  dressmaker,  the  owner 
had  cut  and  fashioned  until  the  effect  of 
the  arch  was  produced  (see  illustration). 
This  wras  finished  with  an  applied  band  of 
sunfast  orange  material  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide. 

The  new  curtains  made  a  perfect  frame 
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GOING  the 
Other  HALF ! 

THE  old  but  true  saying, 
“I’ll  meet  you  half  way,” 
holds  good  with  the  Grange 
Life  Insurance. 

Here  the  agent  is  recognized 
as  the  very  important  reason 
for  our  continuous  success. 
For  successful  and  aggressive 
agents  we  have  good  openings 
that  promise  well.  We’ll  go 
half  way  !  But  will  co-operate 
all  the  way.  Let’s  get  together! 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

W.  C.  Lennie,  Supt.  of  Agencies 
Home  Office  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Grange  Life  Insurance 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  t  h  r  i  f  t  y 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


Mail  this  slip  today  ~  m  — 

B  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

-  Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book- 
!  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
■  World.” 

?  Name  . 

I  Address  . 
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■  City . ENY 


METAL 

ROOFING 


PROTECT  and  beautify  your  home  and 
barns  with  EDWARDS  Metal  Roofs  and 
your  roofing  troubles  will  be  over  for  good. 
Weather-proof,  fire-proof,  lightning-proof, 
wind-proof,  they  last  as  long  as  the  buildings. 
Cost  you  much  less  because  we  control  every¬ 
thing  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof  and  sell  direct  to  you  at  factory  prices. 
BEAUTIFUL -PERMANENT- ECONOMICAL 

Painted  or  galvanized  steel  or  genuine  rust- 
resisting  copper-bearing  steel.  Styles  for  all 
purposes.  Shingles  (individual  or  in  clusters 
or  Spanish  Tile).  Sheets  (plain  or  corrugated, 
standing  seam,  or  v-crimped). 

Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Factory  Prices. 

Amazingly  low  cost.  Easy  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Fully  guaranteed.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers 
are  our  best  advertisement.  Ask 
for  Roofing  Book  No.  173. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

523-573  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(C) 


Insure  against  Skin  Troubles 

by  daily  use  of 

Cuticiira  Soap 

Assisted  by  Cuticura  Ointment 

Solti  Everywhere  25c.  each 


Rlftflkpfo  an<*  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
uiaiincio  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
Baffin?  you  have  no  w°°b  Beautiful  goods 
uniting  that  give  satisfaction  and  long:  wear. 
Rnhpc  Write  for  catalogue  and  samples. 
kiuuLw  Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  St.  £West  Unity,  Ohio 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


for  a  particularly  fine  view,  and  softened 
the  glare  without  cutting  off  too  much 
sunlight.  G.  G.  D. 


Modern  Magic  in  Cookery 

Possibly  to  our  minds  that  are  not 
easily  surprised  iu  this  inventive  age, 
cooking  in  paper  isn’t  startling;  it  would 
seem  little  short  of  magic,  however,  to 
some  of  our  not  so  distant  ancestors.  Due  to 
the  genius  of  modern  science  and  the  con¬ 
stant  endeavors  of  food  specialists  to 
give  us  the  best,  cooking  in  parchment 
paper  is  becoming  more  common  each  day. 
Frankly,  I  smiled  to  myself  yesterday  as 
I  thought  of  what  would  be  said  of  me 
had  I  told  some  one  I  was  cooking  m'y 
potatoes  for  lunch  in  the  same  saucepan 
with  my  apple  sauce.  Ridiculous?  Don’t 
you  think  it  would  have  called  forth  a 
more  scathing  remark  than  that?  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  the  truth,  I  did  just  that. 
Because  this  comparatively  new  method 
of  cooking  is  so  satisfactory  you  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
it. 

First  of  all  a  word  about  this  paper, 
which  is  a  vegetable  parchment.  Some  of 
you  may  be  using  it  if  you  sell  butter, 
others  may  have  bought  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  wrapped  or  sealed  in  it.  Such  uses  are 
not  new  though  they  are  important.  Just 
as  it  is  being  used  by  food  manufacturers 


cooking  should  not  take  longer  than  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  common  method.  Leaving 
the  saucepan  uncovered  I  find  keeps  the 
green  color  of  the  peas.  (Yes,  baking  soda 
will  keep  them  green,  but  it  destroys  the 
vitamins,  so  do  not  use  it.)  The  peas 
you  will  serve  will  be  duly  appreciated 
you  may  be  sure. 

There  are  other  vegetables  that  rely  for 
their  popularity  on  the  delicacy  of  their 
true  flavor,  and  you  will  want  to  try 
cooking  them  in  parchment,  asparagus, 
string  beans  and  lima  beans  being  others 
that  are  so  often  marred  rather  than 
made  in  the  cooking.  Besides  keeping  all 
of  the  puices  and  tastiness  this  cooking 
allows  the  seasonings  that  accompany  it 
to  thoroughly  blend  in  it. 

Fish  would  be  more  popular  in  many 
homes  if  it  were  odorless  and  if  it  were 
easier  to  wash  the  pans  in  which  it  is 
cooked.  If  the  question  of  bones  is  against 
it  there  are  many  kinds  having  few  if  any 
bones,  such  as  fillets  and  slices  of  the 
larger  varieties.  These  pieces  of  fish  are 
so  easy  to  prepare  using  parchment ; 
practically  no  odor  escapes  to  permeate 
the  house.  Your  fish  is  cooked  but  not 
drained  of  its  flavor,  and  there  are  no 
fishy  cooking  dishes.  To  boil  or  steam 
fish  you  would  do  exactly  as  the  peas.  If 
you  care  for  a  sauce  or  gravy  you  can  use 
the  juice  slightly  thickened.  You  might 
add  a  bit  of  minced  onion  or  lemon  juice 


Patchivorlc  Pattern 

Double  Irish  Chain— The  quilt  from  which  this  photograph  was  taken  is  nearly  100 
years  old.  The  simplicity  of  make-up  in  this  quilt  is  such  that  a  child  can  make  one, 
and  yet  when  completed  it  shows  great  beauty,  the  double  chains  of  colored  blocks 
running  two  ways  across  the  quilt.  This  is  pretty  made  in  one  color  and  white,  or 
two  colors  and  white  The  one  m  the  picture  is  rose  and  white.  The  pattern  gives 
Fill  directions  for  making  and  costs  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


so  you  too  can  use  it.  They  use  it  to 
protect  their  foods  from  contamination  of 
any  kind,  to  preserve  the  original  fresh¬ 
ness  and  flavor.  In  your  home  it  will  do 
the  same  for  the  more  perishable  foods 
and  those  left-overs  which  you  desire  to 
keep  for  another  meal. 

To  come  to  the  subject  of  cooking  with 
this  parchment  paper.  It  seems  rather  fool¬ 
ish  to  cook  food  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
our  families  and  throw  away  a  vital  part 
of  it.  Of  course  in  doiug  such  a  thing  we 
do  it  unknowingly,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
done.  Vegetables  are  most  frequently 
subjected  to  such  treatment.  In  recent 
years  we  have  been  urged  to  cook  them 
with  little  or  no  water  to  retain  the  im¬ 
portant  minerals.  Cooking  vegetables  in 
parchment  does  just  that  as  well  as 
keeping  the  delicate  flavor.  Flavor  and 
appearance  count  considerably  when 
vegetables  are  served,  I  think.  Vegetables 
cooked  in  parchment  retain  the  food 
elements,  and  none  of  the  soluble  contents 
are  cooked-  into  the  water  to  be  thrown 
out.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  say  it  is 
always  thrown  out,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  probably  is.  Often  some  vege¬ 
table  water  c-an  be  utilized  in  soup  stock, 
but  surely  not  all  can.be  used  in  that  way, 
so  that  w-e  get  the  minerals  we  have 
cooked  out  of  the  vegetables.  As  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  add  color  as  well  as  sub¬ 
stance  to  our  tables.  Attractive  vegetables 
pleasingly  cooked,  would  tempt  the  most 
uninterested.  Any  food  when  carefully 
served  and  arranged  is  far  more  appetiz¬ 
ing  then  when  carelessly  cooked  and  piled 
into  a  dish.  Isn’t  it  logical  then  that 
vegetables,  because  they  are  so  necessary 
to  our  diet,  should  naturally  be  doubly 
appealing  through  flavor  and  appearance? 

Let  us  prepare  some  peas  for  dinner. 
They  come  to  mind  because  so  often  they 
are  anything  but  desirable  as  served. 
Cooking  parchment  comes  in  large  sheets. 
We  will  take  a  sheet  and  wet  it,  as  when 
wet  it  is  easier  to  handle  and  is  strongest. 
Shell  and  wash  the  peas.  Place  them  on 
the  sheet  of  parchment,  add  seasonings 
and  butter.  If  you  usually  add  a  little 
cream  to  the  peas  when  served  add  it  now. 
Gather  up  all  of.  the  edges  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  and  tie  tightly  with  white  string. 
The  peas  may  now  be  boiled  or  steamed. 
The  bag  of  peas  should  be  placed  in 
boiling  water  or  over  it  to  steam.  The 


to  the  butter  and  seasonings  when  tying 
it  up  for  added  piquancy.  Baked  or 
broiled  fish  may  be  had,  using  the  parch¬ 
ment  and  saving  the  usual  tedious  task  of 
cleaning  the  pans.  In  roasting  beef  and 
other  meats  parchment-lined  pans  save 
those  many  minutes  spent  scouring  the 
roasting  pans. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  parch¬ 
ment  has  many  uses.  For  wrapping  left 
overs  for  the  refrigerator,  meats,  etc.,  it 
If  excellent.  In  putting  up  lunches  it  also 
finds  a  place.  Indeed,  it  is  recommended 
for  use  instead  of  cloths  for  dishwashing 
and  cleaning.  It  does  sound  preposterous 
until  you  have  tried  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  lacking  an 
enamel  topped  table  I  used  sheets  of 
waxed  paper  to  roll  biscuits  and  pie  crust. 
I  his  because  it  saved  time  that  would  be 
spent  cleaning  a  board.  Now  I  should 
substitute  a  sheet  of  parchment,  and  use 
it  over  and  over,  for  here  is  a  great  thing 
about  it,  you  _usp  it  again  and  again.  It 
washes  beautifully  and  you  would  never 
guess  what  it  had  been  used  for 
previously. 

.  Lou  are  no  doubt  wondering  how  expen¬ 
sive  such  a  material  is.  Ten  sheets  come 
m  a  package  which  costs  35  cents.  If 
you  do  as  I  have  done,  cook  several  things 
in  one  saucepan,  each  in  their  separate 
piece  of  parchment,  you  can  see  it  will 
soon  pay  for  itself  in  saving  fuel  if  you 
use  gas  or  oil.  The  time  you  will  save 
when  washing  dishes  should  count  as 
money  well  spent  when  you  consider  the 
many  duties  and  interests  of  the  modern 
homemaker  and  mother. 

HARRIET  WESTON 


To  Improve  Hot  Cereal 

When  cooking  hot  cereal,  the  addition 
of  a-  small  lump  of  butter  gives  the 
cereal  a  flavor  that  is  a  distinct  improve-! 
ment-  E.  l.  n. 


Quick  Cold  Slaw 

Add  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar,  % 
Clip  of  milk,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar  to 
about  two  or  three  tablespoons  of  salad 
dressing  or  mayonnaise  and  beat  it  well, 
then  pour  over  your  sliced  cabbage. 

MRS.  OSCAR  COUCH 


Enough  Hires  Extract 
to  make 

8  BOTTLES 

of  delicious  Hires  Root 
Beer.  Just  mail  the  coupon . 


Give 
children 

Hires 
Root  Beer 

— so  healthful 
— so  delicious 

CHILDREN  love  the  flavor  of  Hires 
Root  Beer — no  beverage  is  more 
popular  among  the  youngsters.  Give 
them  all  they  want — it  is  utterly  pure 
and  wholesome,  and  so  very  in¬ 
expensive. 

Until  you  introduce  Hires  Root 
Beer  into  your  home,  you  can’t  real¬ 
ize  what  a  treat  you’re  missing. 

To  win  your  acquaintance,  we  offer 
a  free  trial  bottle  of  Hires  Extract — 
sufficient  to  make  8  pint  bottles  of 
Hires  Root  Beer. 

If  the  trial  delights  you  and  your 
family,  then  for  30c  at  all  dealers 
you  can  buy  a  full-size  bottle  of  Hires 
Extract— it  makes  40  bottles  of  Hires 
Root  Beer,  costing  about  l^c  per 
bottle,  compared  to  what  you  usu¬ 
ally  pay. 

Millions  of  families  all  over  the 
Nation  are  enjoying  this  famous, 
thirst-quenching  beverage,  contain¬ 
ing  the  juices  of  1 6  roots,  barks,  berries 
and  herbs — Nature’s  invigorating 
and  appetizing  ingredients,  includ¬ 
ing  Vitamin  B  and  Mineral  Salts. 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for  free 
trial  bottle  of  Hires  Extract — or  order 
a  full  size  30c  bottle  from  your  dealer 
today.  35c  in  Canada. 

At  fountains  ask  for  Hires 


The  Charles  E.  Hires  Company,  Dept.  M 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  [  22-5-10-3  ] 

Please  send  me  free  sample 
of  Hires  Root  Beer  Extract 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . 

(Please  print  name  and  address  plainly) 

Canadians  may  mail  coupon  to 
The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 


Other  Livestock 


Ayrshire  Breeder's  Death. — C.  T.  C. 
writes:  “W.  L.  Glatfelter,  president  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  and 
owner  of  Old  Forge  Farm  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  died  April  20  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
He  was  born  on  what  is  now  a  part 
of  Old  Forge  Farm,  and  spent  his  entire 
life  in  the  community  in  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  leader  and  useful  citizen.  Al¬ 
though  identified  with  many  business  and 
philanthropic  activities,  he  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  his  farm  and  Ayrshire 
cattle.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Ayrshire 
association  for  nine  years,  and  was 
elected  president  last  June.”  Take  many 
another  stock  breeder  of  his  generation, 
Mr.  Glatfelter  was  a  keenly  interested 
but  quiet  and  inconspicuous  onlooker  at 
the  ringside  when  his  cattle  were  in  the 
judging  arena.  He  could  lose  or  win  in 
that  spirit  which  marks  the  man  of 
self-control. 


A  Holstein-Friesian  Record.  —  A 
Holstein-Friesian  cow  at  12  years  of  age 
in  the  State  of  Washington  recently 
completed  a  years’s  record  with  31,622.4 
lbs.  of  milk  containing  1,042.7  lbs.  of 
butterfat  (or  1,303  lbs.  of  butter).  She 
is  the  sixth  cow,  11  years  or  older,  of 
her  breed  to  make  more  than  1.000  lbs. 
of  butterfat  in  a  year,  and  the  second  of 
that  age  to  exceed  30.000  lbs.  of  milk  in 
365  days,  the  149th  cow  of  any  age  of  the 
breed  to  make  more  thanl,000  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat.  and  the  105th  to  exceed  30,000  lbs. 
of  milk.  Two  points  concerning  this  cow 
and  her  record  are  noteworthy.  One  is 
that  although  she  has  been  under  test, 
and  making  records,  short  or  long,  ever 
since  she  was  a  junior  three-year-old, 
she  has  lived  to  be  12  years  old.  and  re¬ 
mains  healthy.  The  average  lifetime  of 
dairy  cows  under  average  modern  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  country  is  between  four 
and  five  years.  The  other  point  is  that 
■this  Washington  cow  is  medium  in  size, 
weighing  1,405  lbs.  The  published  ac¬ 
counts  of  her  performances  do  noc  dis¬ 
close  how  many  calves  she  has  borne. 


Silage  for  15  Cows.  —  H.  M.  J., 
Larclimont.  N.  Y.,  writes:  I  have  re¬ 
cently  bought  a  farm  in  the  Unadilla 
Valiev  in  this  State.  It  has  not  been 
worked  for  the  past  four  years.  It  has 
ibeen  a  very  productive  farm.  We  are 
plowing  one  of  the  hayfields  for  crops. 
What  acreage  should  we  plant  m  order 
to  grow  enough  corn  silage  to  carry  lo 
dairy  cows?  Would  we  be  likely  to  grow 
a  fair  crop  if  we  do  not  use  fertilizers? 
What  is  the  least  amount  of  fertilizer  we 
should  Rise?”  A  dairy  cow  of  average  size 
will  eat  35  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  a  day. 
Consequently,  about  60  tons  would  _  be 
needed  for  15  cows.  The  period  during 
which  cows  ordinarily  receive  sdage  m 
this  latitude  is  .200  days  If  our  sub¬ 
scriber  has  no  silo,  and  intends  to  build 
one  he  would  better  make  it  for  not  less 
than  100  tons.  That  is  a  more  economical 
size  'to  build  than  a  smaller  one.  Any 
silage  that  may  be  left  over,  after  the 
coming  of  grass,  would  be  good  feed  to 
use  in  the  Summer,  when  pastures  fail 
or  are  .short.  Enough  silage  for  15  cows 
could  be  grown  on  six  acres,  if  the  land 
is  of  fair  fertility.  It  should  produce 
S  to  10  tons  per  acre,  in  a  favorable 
season,  without  fertilizers.  A  5-10-5  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  in  the  hill  or  drilled  in.  at 
the  rate  of  100  to  150  lbs.  an  acre,  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  a  good  investment.  Some 
farmers  in  New  York  State  are  growing 
15  to  20  tons  of  corn  silage  per  acre. 


Cull  Lambs.  —  Farmers  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  treating  cull  lambs  for 
inside  and  outside  parasites,  and  know 
how  to  food  lamb.s,  ofton  m&ko  fair  to 
good  profits  by  purchasing .  and  feeding 
lambs  of  this  class.  To  begin  with,  they 
always  sell  at  bottom  or  bargain  prices 
at  the  markets  to  which  they  are  shipped 
for  sale.  In  some  cases,  they  are  picked 
up  locally  by  feeders  who  travel  around 
in  .sheep-raising  localities.  An  Albany  Co.. 
N  Y..  land-owner  has  bought  500  hay- 
fed  western  lambs  averaging  over  60  lbs. 
They  will  be  on  grass  four  to  five  months. 
Some  wiM  be  marketed  right  along,  when¬ 
ever  suitably  fat.  He  has  bought,  fed  and 
sold  lambs  and  sheep  for  many  years  in 
that  county.  Lamhs  and  beef-bred  calves 
that  ‘have  had  poor  treatment  can  often 
be  bought  cheap,  handled  and  fed  well, 
and  developed  into  profit-making  fat 
stock  Under  favorable  conditions,  they 
will  grow  and  fatten  rapidly.  They 
neither  top  markets  nor  yielo  the 
choicest  carcasses  and  cuts,  and  they  are 
sddom  recommended  to  feeders ;  but  there 
will  always  be  culls  in  flocks  and  herds, 
and  some  men  know  how  to  make  them 
make  a  profit.  A  useful  feature  of  the 
early  lamb  day  program  at  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  last  week  was  a 
careful  inspection,  by  the  lamb  producers 
present,  of  the  native  cull  lambs  on  feed. 
These  lambs  were  a  demonstration  of 
how  to  improve-  market  value.  Native 
cull  lambs,  almost  without  exception, 


have  to  be  drenched,  in  order  to  free 
them  from  inside  parasites,  and  dipped, 
in  order  to  kill  the  parasites  on  their 
skins.  If  these  jobs  are  well  done  at  the 
right  time,  and  the  lambs  get  plenty  of 
good  legume  hay,  along  with  some  grain, 
they  will  grow  and  improve  rapidly. 

Diversified  Stockraising.  —  A  Dau¬ 
phin  Co.,  Pa.,  friend  specializes  in  live¬ 
stock  on  his  farm.  Among  his  neighbors 
he  is  known  as  “a  specialist  in  diversified 
stockraising.”  He  keeps  hogs,  dairy  cattle, 
poultry,  ducks  and  dogs,  but  for  15  years 
his  main  business  has  been  and  still  is 
the  raising  of  hogs.  They  are  purebreds. 
lie  sells  $6,000  to  $8,000  worth  of  boars 
and  sows  every  year,  in  addition  to  cattle, 
fowls  and  dogs.  His  experience  as  a  hog 
breeder  indicates  that  an  eastern  farmer 
who  raises  hogs  that  are  up  to  standard 
in  type,  size,  condition  and  breed 
characteristics,  and  gives  attention  to 
advertising  and  marketing,  can  compete 
successfully  with  midwest  swine  breeders. 
Eastern  breeders  are  much  more  favor¬ 
ably  located  with  reference  to  the  export 
trade,  which  is  increasing.  The  raising 
of  hogs  for  breeding  purposes,  the  culls 
being  fattened  for  slaughter,  fits  in  well 
with  dairying,  under  his  conditions.  In 
his  opinion,  few  men  on  farms  can  af¬ 
ford  to  risk  all  of  their  eggs  in  one  bas¬ 
ket.  “We  need  more  meat-making  live¬ 
stock  in  the  East  to  diversify  our  dairying 
and  fruit-growing,”  he  says. 

Dressed  Pigs.  —  A  Maryland  farmer 
asks  us  whether  it  would  pay  him  to 
dress  pigs  fot  sale  in  cities  for  the  holi¬ 
day  trade.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers, 
with  personal  experience  to  report,  will 
answer.  We  don’t  know.  We  do  know 
that  some  of  the  packers  sell  dressed  pigs. 
One  of  the  packers  will  supply  them 
cooked,  if  desired.  His  cooked  pigs, 
properly  barbecued,  are  shipped  in  fire¬ 
less  cookers.  Barbecued  meats  can  be 
kept  hot  in  tireless  cookers  for  some  time. 
The  pigs  thus  handled,  weigh  under  35 
lbs.  alive;  they  dress  about  65  per  cent. 
The  most  desirable  weights  in  the  car¬ 
cass  are  10  to  20  lbs.  A  carcass  above 
20  lbs.  is  penalized  in  price,  because  only 
a  few  consumers  are  willing  to  take  one 
weighing  that  much.  The  pig  is  scalded 
and  dressed,  the  same  as  larger  hogs. 
The  belly  is  slit  from  the  breastbone  to 
the  tail,  and  the  entrails  are  removed, 
all  edible  offal  being  taken  out.  The 
so-called  leaf-fat  is  left  in  the  pig,  but 
in  pigs  there  isn’t  much  of  this.  As  soon 
as  the  carcass  is  cooled  a  little,  the  hind 
legs  are  stretched  out  straight  to  the 
rear,  and  the  front  legs  bent  under,  so 
as  to  raise  the  forepart  of  the  carcass 
when  it  lies  in  the  ‘p^m.  The  head  is 
raised  a  little,  and  the  jaw  opened,  so 
that,  in  cooking,  a  roasted  apple  or  other 
delicacy  may  be  placed  in  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  the  skin  of  the  sides  and  back 
is  decorated  by  scrolling  and  scoring  with 
a  knife  in  a  fancy  pattern.  The  pig  is 
then  chilled  in  this  position,  and  later 
frozen,  so  as  to  hold  it  in  this  shape  up 
to  the  time  of  sale.  The  pigs  are  then 
for  sale  in  two  forms,  frozen  and  cooked. 
In  cooking,  it  is  essential  that  the  pig 
should  be  cooked  slowly,  and  that  the 
skin  should  not  be  dried  out  or  cracked. 
The  body  cavity  usually  is  filled  with  a 
sage  dressing.  The  pig  is  cooked  belly 
down,  flat  on  the  pan.  retaining  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  has  been  frozen.  During 
the  Fall  holiday  season,  beginning  w-ith 
Labor  Day,  and  running  through  New 
Year’.s  there  usually  is  a  good  demand 
for  pigs  prepared  in  this  way. 

Pennsylvania  Livestock.  —  G.  F.  J., 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  writes:  “The  average 
Pennsylvania  farm  carries  four-milk  cows, 
the  same  number  as  the  average  farm 
carried  in  1890.  but  four  cows  in  1924 
were  producing  3,484  lbs.  more  milk  than 
four  cows  made  in  1890.  Few  farm  en¬ 
terprises  in  this  State  have  changed,  so 
completely  in  the  past  40  years  as  dairy¬ 
ing.  In  1890  the  silo  was  comparatively 
new  here.  Pastures,  Timothy  hay,  corn 
and  oats  were  the  principal  feeds  or 
sources  of  feed.  Today,  34,750  farms 
have  silos,  and  the  latest  available 
census  figures  (1925)  show  that  over 
200.000  acres  of  corn,  one-sixth  of  our 
total  acreage  of  com.  is  cut  annually  for 
silage.  About  900.000  cows  were  being 
milked  on  Pennsylvania  farms  in  18S9. 
Of  this  number,  only  about  2  per  cent 
were  purebred.  Farmers  now  keep  27,000 
fewer  cows,  but  produce  665,300.000  lbs. 
more  milk  than  was  made  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cows  in  1SS9.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  thev  State  at  present  is 
estimated  at  4,575  lbs.  per  cow.  The 
distribution  of  milk  cows  among  our  67 
counties  changed  considerably  between 
1SS9  and  1924.  Dairy  herds  are  now- 
further  removed  from  the  larger  cities, 
and  more  generally  distributed.  In 
Germany,  the  tendency  has  long  been  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Slightly  more 
-  than  half  as  many  beef  cattle  are  kept 
today  in  Pennsylvania  as  were  kept  40 
years  ago.  Dairying  has  become  the 
principal  source  of  income  in  more  than 
40  of  our  counties.  The  number  of  hogs 
has  fluctuated  more  than  the  number  of 
any  other  class  of  :live, stock  in  the  State. 
It  has  recently  reached  its  low-est  point 
on  record.  There  were  over  2.0QQ.OOO 
sheep  on  our  farms  during  the  period 
centering  around  1844.  By  1924  this 
number  had  fallen  to  415.000.  A  slight 
upw-ard  trend  in  our  sheep  population 
has  taken  place  since  1924.”  D.  C.  w. 


New  Treatment  for  Milk 
Fever 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

While  air  inflation  of  the  udder  has  for 
many  years  been  the  standard  and  quite 
satisfactory  method  of  treating- milk  fever 
(parturient  paresis)  of  the  cow,  research 
workers  have  now  and  then  been  pre¬ 
senting  new  theories  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease  and  suggesting  new  methods 
of  treatment. 

In  1925  Widmark  and  Carlens,  of 
Sweden,  reported  that  a  glucose  defi¬ 
ciency  was  responsible  for  milk  fever  and 
based  their  report  upon  artificial  cases 
of  hypoglycemia  (deficiency  of  blood 
sugar)  produced  by  injections  of  insulin 
which  has  the  property  of  lowering  the 
amount  of  blood  sugar.  Based  upon  the 
assumption  that  milk  fever  was  brought 
about  by  a  glucose  deficiency,  which  in 
turn  was  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
this  substance  from  the  blood  stream  by 
rapid  secretion  of  milk  directly  after 
calving,  the  intravenous  injection  of  glu¬ 
cose  was  recommended,  combined  with 
the  air  inflation  treatment.  According 
to  the  Jens-Sal  Journal  the  investigators 
have  recommended  various  concentrations 
of  glucose.  Maguire  uses  200  grams  of 
a  10  per  cent  solution,  while  Auger  and 
Marshall  used  the  same  quantity  of  a 
20  per  cent  solution.  The  result  from 
supplementing  the  air  treatment  with  in¬ 
jection  of  glucose  have  been  encouraging. 

Results  obtained  by  American  investi¬ 
gators,  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
blood  of  animals  suffering  from  milk 
fever,  did  not  support  the  claim  of  Euro¬ 
pean  w-orkers  that  a  glucose  deficiency 
existed.  On  the  contrary,  blood  varied, 
but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  it 
w-as  considerably  above  normal.  Then 
Sjollema  made  an  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  biochemistry  of  milk  fever 
and  found  the  mineral  metabolism  of  the 
animals  greatly  disturbed,  the  calcium 
(lime)  and  inorganic  phosphorus  of  the 
blood  serum  being  especially  low-ered. 
Sjollema  concluded  that  “Hypoglycemia 
cannot  have  any  importance  as  a  cause 
of  milk  fever,”  and  further  that  “There 
is  cause  to  regard  the  great  demand  and 
particularly  the  loss  of  calcium  as  the 
probable  etiological  cause  of  milk  fever.” 

In  the  British  “Veterinary  record,” 
September  8,  1928,  Prof.  Henry  Dryerre 
and  Prof.  J.  Russell  Greigh,  of  the  Royal 
(Dic-k)  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  published  an  artitele  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  milk  fever  is  due  to 
the  non-availability  of  calcium  in  the 
tissues  of  the  cow.  In  milk  fever,  they 
stated,  there  is  invariably  pronounced 
fall  in  the  blood  calcium,  the  degree  of 
the  severity  of  the  symptons  of  the  milk 
fever  being  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  cal¬ 
cium  level  in  the  blood ;  furthermore, 
that  inflation  of  the  udder  with  air,  in 
cases  of  milk  fever,  results  in  a  pro¬ 
nounced  rise  in  the  amount  of  calcium 
in  the  blood. 

As  stated  in  the  Jens-Sal  Journal, 
Sjollema,  taking  into  account  the  very 
low-  blood  calcium  in  milk  fever  cases,  at¬ 
tempted  to  restore  the  calcium  balance 
by  injecting  into  the  blood  stream  some 
crystallized  calcium  chlorid,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  very  irritating  properties. 
In  20  cases  receiving  35  to  40  grams 
corrective  properties  were  observed.  In 
6  cases  receiving  25  to  30  grams  of  cal¬ 
cium  chlorid  it  was  necessary  to  give  a 
second  injection  before  the  animals  were 
able  to  stand.  Sjollema  also  found  that 
a  solution  of  calcium  chlorid  injected 
intravenously  sometimes  proved  toxic 
(poisonous)  in  doses  necessary  to  restore 
calcium  balance.  Since  then,  many  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  to  find  some 
form  or  combination  of  calcium  chlorid 
that  would  be  less  irritating  and  not 
toxic. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  cal¬ 
cium  gluconate,  used  on  the  suggestion 
of  Prof.  J.  Russell  Greig,  that  an  or¬ 
ganic  calcium  should  be  employed,  is 
now  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  milk 
fever  and  is  available  to  veterinarians. 
The  Jens-Sal  Journal  states  that  a  10 
per  cent  solution  of  calcium  gluconate 
was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  as  announced  in  the  October 
5,  1929,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  as  suit¬ 
able  for  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  in¬ 
jections  in  human  medicine.  The  Jens-Sal 
Journal  asserts  that  “Many  veterina¬ 
rians  report  cow-s  which  have  been  down 
a  number  of  hours  (with  milk  fever)  are 
on  their  feet  within  15  to  20  minutes 
following  the  intravenous  or  subcutaneous 
injection  of  250  c.  c.  of  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  calcium  gluconate,  used  with¬ 
out  inflation  of  the  udder.”  In  some 
cases  a  second  injection  has  had  to  be 
made  This  new  treatment  is  highly 
promising,  but  it  is  not  yet  advised  as 
a  substitute  for  inflation  of  the  udder 
with  air  of  oxygen.  It  would  seem  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  use  in  cases  where 
recovery  has  not  promptly  resulted  from 
the  inflation  method  of  treatment.  An 
injection  of  250  c.  c.  is  indicated  for  the 
treatment  of  a  large  cow.  while  25  to  50 
c.  c.  may  suffice  for  a  small  one: 

It  has  recentlv  been  announced  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  Petersen,  Dr.  L.  S.  Palmer 
and  Dr.  (’.  H.  Eckles  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  that 
they  have  carried  out  experiments  .  to 
determine  definitely  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  blood  calcium.  They  injected  sodium 
citrate  into  the  jugular  vein  in  six  ex¬ 
periments  and  produced  symptoms  anal¬ 
ogous  to  those  of  milk  fever.  The  cow- 
first  became  paralyzed  over  the  loin. 


Then  the  paralysis  moved  forward  until 
the  animal  was  entirely  paralyzed  and 
unconscious.  Thereupon  an  injection  of 
calcium  chlorid  solution  effected  imme¬ 
diate  recovery.  These  experiments  cor¬ 
roborated  those  of  other  scientists  to  the 
effect  that  low-blood  calcium  produces 
in  the  cow  symptoms  analogous  to  those 
of  milk  fever.  The  report  further  states: 
“Since  then,  calcium  chlorid  has  been 
used  in  several  natural  milk  fever  cases 
with  excellent  results.  A  20  per  cent 
solution  of  calcium  chlorid  is  used.  Of 
this  60  to  100  cubic  centimeters  is  in¬ 
jected  intravenously.  Calcium  chlorid 
effected  a  cure  where  the  air  inflation 
method  failed  and  the  cow-  w-as  at  the 
point  of  death  when  treated.  In  another 
case,  the  animal  recovered  in  six  minutes 
from  an  advanced  condition  of  the 
disease.”  We  have  quoted  here  from  a 
press  dispatch  which  may  not  be  official, 
but  it  is  the  only  record  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  at  hand.  Nothing  is  said 
in.  the  dispatch  relative  to  the  irritation 
said  by  other  experimenters  to  be  caused 
by  the  injection  of  calcium  chlorid  solu¬ 
tion  into  the  blood. 

Turning  now  to  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
J.  Russell  Greig,  of  the  Royal  (Dick) 
Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  to  whom  w-e  have  already  referred 
as  being,  in  1928,  one  of  the  original 
announcers  of  the  calcium  deficiency 
theory  as.  the  cause  of  milk  fever  in  the 
cow,  we  find  that  he  makes  statements  to 
the  following  effect,  in  an  article  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
for  1929 :  the  milk  cow-,  unlike  all  other 
mammals,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  ewe  and  goat,  has  been  bred  to  produce 
an  enormous  quantity  of  milk — indeed, 
her  milk  secretion  may  now-  be  regarded 
as  almost  pathological.  If  at  the  time  of 
calving  her  parathyroid  glands  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  activity  of  her  mamary 
glands,  then  she  cannot  maintain  her 
blood  calcium  at,  the  requisite  level,  and 
poisonous  compounds  will  gather  since 
their  destruction  cannot  be  effected  in 
the  absence  of.  calcium.  Mammary  dis¬ 
tension  with  air,  by  preventing  the  ex¬ 
change  of  calcium  from  the  blood  to  the 
milk,  permits  of  its  reaccumulation  in 
the  tissues,  and  so  produces  recovery. 
Since  the  nature  of  milk  fever  and  the 
action  of  mammary  inflation  now  appear 
to  be  capable  of  comprehension,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  occurence  of  the  disease  by  appro¬ 
priate  measures.  That,  surely,  is  a  “eon- 
sumation  .  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  and 
Prof.  Greig  makes  the  further  suggestion  : 
“These  measures  might  consist  in  en¬ 
suring  calcium  assimilation  by  means  of 
a. sufficiency  of  Vitamin  D  in  the  animal’s 
diet  or,,  alternatively,  by  administering  to 
the  animal  a  preparation  which  would 
supplement  the  action  of  the  deficient 
parathyroids.” 

Prof.  Greig  concludes  his  article  by 
stating  that  in  collaboration  with  Prof. 
Dryerre  and  Dr.  N.  C.  Wright,  of  the 
Hannah  Dairy  Research  Institute,  he 
is  at  present  engaged  in  carrying  out  in¬ 
vestigations  along  these  lines,  and  con¬ 
siders  it  permissible,  to  state  that  the 
results,  so  far  obtained,  are  distinctly 
encouraging.  We  shall  await  the  final 
conclusions  and  recommendation  of  these 
careful  and  conservative  scientists  with 
great,  interest,  and  w-e  also  hope  that 
American  research  workers  will  continue 
their  experiments  until  something  definite 
is.  determined  relative  to  prevention  of  the 
disease  and  also  its  remedial  treatment, 
if  they,  can  offer  us  a  more  certain  “cure*” 
than  air  or  oxygen  inflation  of  the  affected 
cow-’s  udder. 


Oats  and  Peas  Make 
Good  Hay 

Those  w-ho  find  that  their  Red  clover 
has  not  come  through  the  Winter  in  very 
good  shape  w-ill  soon  be  considering  what 
they  can  do  for  a  hay  crop  during  the 
coming  Summer.  Oats  and  peas  offer  the 
best  solution  for  this  problem  where  the 
clover  failure  is  know-n  early  enough  to 
plant  this  crop.  Oats  and  peas  should 
be  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  of 
oats  and  one-half  bushel  of  Canadian 
field  peas. 

The  peas  should  be  inoculated  and  only 
disease-free  seed  used.  In  general  the 
seed  peas  coming  from  Montana  and  the 
Far  West  are  free  from  diseases.  There 
have  been  many  failures  with  field  peas 
during  the  past  10  years  in  New  York 
State.  The  two  most  important  reasons 
for  failure  of  this  crop  are  lack  of  in¬ 
oculation  and  the  presence  of  bacterial 
blight.  This  disease  is  carried  in  the 
seed  and  can  be  controlled  only  by  the 
use  of  seed  coming  from  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  disease  does  not  oc¬ 
cur.  L.  H.  W. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Removing  Warts 

In  answer  to  F.  C.  in  regard  to  warts 
on  cows  teat  and  body,  here  is  what  I 
have  found  to  be  a  sure  remedy.  Soak 
a  twine  string  in  iodine  and  tie  it  rea¬ 
sonably  tight  around  neck  of  wart. 
Repeat  the  operation  every  two  or  three 
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MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  .. 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


±3 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

—  Where  the  good  cows  come  from  — 

Shipping  fever  and  hemorrhagic  septicaemia  are 
unknown  to  buyers  who  purchase  our  acclimated  to 
the  East  cows.  The  shipping  time  to  Newark  is  now 
24  hours,  to  Boston  36  hours.  Do  not  overlook  these 
important  features  in  deciding  where  to  go  for  your 
cows,  and  bear  in  mind  our  prices  are  not  purposely 
quoted  low  to  bait  you  out  here. 

—  Our  services  are  tree  — 

CRAWFORD  CO.  CO  OP.  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
SALES  ASS’N.,  Market  House,  Meadville.  Penna. 


MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

Guernseys  and  Holsteins  of  the  finest  quality  that 
cannot  be  beat  for  production  or  breeding.  Tested  to 
ship  anywhere.  I  buy  only  the  best.  Stock  bought  on 
commission.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHESTER  DURHAM  -  -  BEL  AIR,  MD. 


HEREFORQS  FOR  SALE! 

10  Ids.  Calves,  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  ids.  Springers, 116  Cows; 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sort;  other  cattle;  2  Ids.  Work 
Horses.  Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON, Stockport,  Ial 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


For  Sale— 4  „,SSSK.  YOUNG  COWS 

in  best  of  condition.  Reasonable.  Apply  to  “KATHWILL 
ESTATE,”  287  Sol  Broadway,  Tarrytown,  New  York 


P C_1~  f  86  good  quality  dairy  heifers;  50  Angus 
E  OI  Dale  •  cows  and  heifers;  90  mixed  breeds, 
yearling  steers.  W.  Hundley  -  Boydton,  Virginia 

IF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 

Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wls: 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllla,  Penna. 


HORSES 


Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks 

and  Saddle  Horses 

The  majority  of  mules  are  very  old.  Thousands 
of  young  ones  being  exported.  Mules  with  _ 
quality  will  be  very  high  before  they  can  be  raised. 
Write  for  circular  or  visit  our  farms.  THE  COOK 
FARMS,  Box  J,  Lexington,  Ky.  Phone  Ashland  47 


Percheron!  e 

■WILLIAM  A.  REID 


year  Grey  Stallion  for 
sale,  $500  or  would  ex¬ 
change  for  young  register¬ 
ed  mares  or  Holstein  cows. 

OXFORD,  PA. 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 

“For  Farm  Work ” 

3  in  1  Sale— Reg.  Brood  Mares  with  sucklings  coats  and 
in  foal  again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young 
stallions.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  •  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
Olie t land  romes  mares  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS,  Atwiter.Ohio 


DOGS 


Female  Cocker  Spaniel 

5  months;  black,  $13.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
LESTER  BARTLES  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  Tile  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Hontieello,  Iowa 

L°Le  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  S8>  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Black  or  brown  cocker  spaniel  pups 

two  months  and  dandies.  Males,  $10.00;  females, 
$5.00.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 

POLICE  PUPPIES 

Males .  $15.  Females...  $10.  Champion  stock. 

Geo.  Rauch,  0ATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM,  Freehold, N.Y. 

CNOW  WHITE  ESKIMO  PUPPIES— Also  Pedigreed  Chows. 
M  Snapshots.  WYLDE  ECHO  FARM,  Barton,  Vermont 

f^OCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— 2  mos.  old.  Males,  $10.00; 
w  females,  $5.00.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

f'OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PEPS— Handsome 
_  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  Clly,  Pa. 

Choice  Ped.  Collie  PUPPIES 

DeLancey,  N.  Y. 

AIRPnil  I?  Female  3  mos.  old,  extra  nice,  priced  low 

fllliLDtlblj sh A OYSI nF.  FARM  .  Madison,  N.  Y. 


G 


ERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES — Also  Airedale  Puppies- 
Reasonable.  E.  ESBENSHADE  .  -  Honks,  IVnna’ 


GOATS 


—  _C°m6  in  Your  Auto  and  Get  a  SHARPIES 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID  c*X*rro’ 


25  Milk  Goats 


c 


Vz  Nubian  bred  to  feshen  in 
May— SI  0  and  SI  5  each. 
WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Chinchilla  DOES— $7.00 

$4.00  Pair.  Flemish  Giant  Does...  $4.00. 
VALLEY  FUR  FARM  JEFFERSON,  OHIO 

GRAX  FLEMISH  GIANTS— All  ages.  Singles,  pairs, 
lnos-  SHAWNEE  POULTRY  FARM,  Middlesex,  N.J. 


days  the  neck  of  the  wart  will  be  smaller 
each  time  and  some  day  the  wart  will  he 
missing  and  the  skin  left  smooth.  The 
larger  the  wart  the  better  it  will  work 
New  York  h.  P.  b. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.. 
Sc;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds,  10c; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  choice 
grades,  $150  to  $200;  good  to  medium.  $00  to 
$125;  common.  $70  to  $85;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 
good.  $15  to  $17:  common,  $9  to  $13;  sheep.  $9 
to  $10;  lambs,  110.50  to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk- 
fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20;  good  to  common,  $14  to 
$10;  pork,  light  and  medium,  $12  to  $14;  fowls, 
live,  heavy,  lb.,  32  to  $34c;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  30  to  38c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  all  white,  doz., 
34  to  30c;  mixed,  doz.,  28  to  29c. 

Retail.- — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s 
delivery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  44  to  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  39  to  41c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  32  to  30c;  part  skim, 
lb.,  25  to  30c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  large,  white,  doz.,  40c;  mixed, 
doz.,  35c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  45c;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c;  capons, 
lb..  00  to  05c;  asparagus,  bch.,  15  to  18c;  spin¬ 
ach.  3-lb.  pk.,  25  to  30c;  beets,  new,  bch.,  10c; 
cabbage,  lb.,  10c;  tomatoes,  new,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
carrots,  new,  bch.,  8c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75.  F.  A.  C. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  7.  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
sale.  Galesburg,  Ill. 

May  9. — Western  N.  Y.,  annual  Guern¬ 
sey  Consignment  sale  at  Caldwell  Place, 
Marion,  N.  Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sale 
manager. 

May  13-14. — Holsteins.  Sales  pavilion, 
Earlville,  N.  Y.  B.  Austin  Backus, 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  sales  manager. 

May  23. — Milking  Shorthorns, 
importation  sale,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Hardy,  sales  manager,  Alton,  N. 

May  24. — Milking  Shorthorns, 
breeders’  sale.  Fair  Grounds,  Batavia,  N. 
Y.  W.  J.  Hardy,  sales  manager,  Alton, 
N.  Y. 

June  10.  —  Strathglass  Farm,  Ayr- 
shires,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H.  Tryon, 
Manager. 


Select 

W.  J. 
Y. 

N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  11. — Annual  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

June  18-21.  —  New  England  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Kingston.  R.  I. 

June  25-27.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

July  15-17.  —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

January  19-24,  1931.  —  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg, 


JERSEYS 


Ladd  Farm,  Worcester,  Vt. 

Offers  for  sale  3  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 
Tattoo  044 — dropped  11-5-29,  solid  color,  good  individ¬ 
ual.  Dam,  a  GOLD  MEDAL  cow  with  709  lbs.  fat  at 
3  yrs.  Sire’s  dam,  856  lbs.  fat.  Price  5250. 

Tattoo  045 — dropped  11-17-29,  solid  color,  good  individ¬ 
ual.  Five  dams  average  over  700  lbs.  fat.  Price 
S225.  Guaranteed  breeders. 


2. 


Pomfrct  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  Sec. 


nr  e-ip  several 

Ul  Odie  REGISTERED - -  uisposai. 

PAUL  POWERS,  Pori  Waihington.L.  I.,N. T.  Phone  Pori  Washington  4I-M 


.JERSEY  COWS  ford“iiate 


i’OIt  SALE — Thoroughbred  Jersey  "Bull — l-yr.-old 

See  superintendent.  DRIFTWOOD  MANOR,  Calverton,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B — 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna*! 

Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  [Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  mouths  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 

Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Dams  have  A.  R. 
records  that  average  over  10,000  lhB.  milk  and  500  lbs. 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

R.  A;  LAMBERT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.£roD«m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


TWO  MILKING  SHORTHORN  EVENTS 


MAY  23 

Select 

Importation 

Sale 

at 

LE  ROY 
NEW  YORK 


&  11 


MAY  24 

New  York 
Breeders 
Sale 

Fair  Grounds 
BATAVIA 
NEW  YORK 


THE  FARMER’S  KIND 


A  choice  offering  of  the  best  English  breed¬ 
ing  and  real  dual  purpose  quality.  Includes 
three  exceptional  cows  of  Ilford  breeding 
and  a  half  sister  to  the  great  cow  Whatcote 
Elegance.  Also,  a  full  sister  to  Bladen 
Royal.  Daughters  of  Royal  Champions 
make  lip  a  very  attractive  lot  that  should 
please  the  most  exacting. 


40  head  of  the  best  Milking  Shorthorns 
that  have  ever  been  offered  anywhere.  Great 
lineup  of  correct  uddered  cows,  choicest  of 
young  heifers  and  a  few  selected  herd  head¬ 
ing  bulls.  This  is  a  co-operative  effort  on 
tiie  part  of  New  York  State  Breeders  to 
keep  up  the  splendid  reputation  established 
for  the  Annual  Sale.  Real  Cattle. 


Plan  on  attending  these  sales— the  best  of  tlie  breed  of  two  countries — an  op¬ 
portunity  for  selection  well  worth  the  trip.  Catalogs  ready  for  prompt  mailing 
after  May  1.  B.  B.  Allen,  auctioneer,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  For  particulars  and  cata¬ 
logs  address: 

W.  J.  HARDY,  Sales  Manager,  ALTON,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE  SALE 

21st  EARLVILLE  SALE 
^  nF  Registered 

175  Holsteins 

MAY  13-14,  1930 


EARLVILLE  SALE  PAVILION,  Earlville,  N.  V.,  which  is  40 
miles  south  of  Syracuse;  20  miles  from  Utica;  and  50  miles  from 
Binghamton;  and  40  miles  from  Cortland, 'N.  Y.  All  under  State  and 
Federal  Supervision— many  Fully  Accredited— 60-day  retest— about  50 
negative  to  blood  test.  SALE  starts  at  10  A.M.  1st  (lay— 9:30  A.M.  2nd  day. 

100  FRESH  COWS  and  25  bred  and  open  heifers 

rf  ncF  cphimitbs  25  cows  bred  ior  early  (all  freshening 

LLUofc  Sr KlfNUEKY  25  bulls— mostly  ready  lor  service 

Come  to  this  sale  and  buy  your  big  producers  at  reasonable  prices. 
Cattle  placed  aboard  cars  to  make  journey  free  of  charge,  with  hay 
and  bedding.  Decide  now  to  attend  this  sale,  and  be  on  hand  when 
the  sale  starts  to  get  your  share  of  the  early  bargains. 

It.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Col.  GEORGE  W,  BAXTER,  Elmira,  N.  V,,  Auctioneer 


Let  Bee!  Cattle  Solve  Your  Labor  Problem 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE  require  little  labor  and  utilize 
the  pasture  grasses  and  rough  feeds  of  the  farm. 

Write  for  our  Booklet,  “BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  EAST” 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc„  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


I  S^iii  toifW  ^Dollars 
\  with 

\  Holsteins 

Write  today  for 
"Holsteins  for  Profit” 

£> Vie  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEINC^FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 

Room  R-600,230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill, 


Young  Holstein  Bulls  From  Our  Herd  That  Averaged 

$205  Profit  Per  Cow 

over  feed  cost  in  1929  will  make  good  ones  to  head 
your  herd.  Sired  by  1,315  and  1,099-lb.  butter  bulls. 
Send  for  sale  list.  Accredited  herd. 
HIGHFIELD  FARM  Box  164  LEE,  MASS. 


R 


EGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

from  week  to  year  old  and  from  dams  with  high 
yearly  records.  Week  old  bulls  at  bargain  prices. 
T.  B.  tested.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Holstein-Eriesian  Grade  Cows 

fresh  in  about  a  month  or  less.  All  of  them  good 
individuals  and  milkers  and  only  for  sale  as  we  are  over 
stocked.  BAUKE  JOU8TRA,  Allainuchy,  N.  Ji  or 
Great  Meadows,  N.  J.,  It.  F.  I>. 


SWINE 


PIGS 

Chester  Whites  and  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of  either 
of  the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  These 
pigs  are  from  High-grade  Sows  and  Purebred  Boars. 
They  are  rugged  growthy  pigs  and  free  from  disease. 
Why  not  have  a  quality  pig  from  the  start;  they  will 
prove  the  difference  next  fall. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  ea.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Also  a  few 
good  Poland  China  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $6.00  ea. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock— 
Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
—all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old,  85.00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  -  -  $5.50  each, 

Will  ship  C.  O.  C.— 10  days  trial  allowed. 

You  may  write  us  with  confidence. 

A.  M.  LUX 

306  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

To  all  buyers  that  bought  my  pigs  last  season,  I  want 
to  tell  you  I  have  some  nice  pigs  to  go  this  season. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester  sold  in 
lots  of  two  or  more,  C.  O.  D.  SS.00  each. 

When  you  receive  them,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester- Berk  sliirc  —  Y  or  kwli  I  re -Chester  Crossed 
4  Weeks  Old — $5.00. 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 
J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. — Tei.  1503-W, 


[ 


SWINE 


1 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

Ue  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  (Dutchess  Co.),  H.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

Iale  Big  Type  Berkshire 

Registered  stock.  Pigs  of  either  sex,  farrowed  March 
2ith,  out  of  good  brood  sows.  Sired  by  Dumbfounder 
Real  2nd,  No.  340448.  Raise  big  litters.  Ready  to  ship  last 
of  May,  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER,  R.  2,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE  3? 

F.  M.  I’aUliigtoii  A  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— Spring  Pigsready 

A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Pedigreed  April  Pigs  SR  oti 
V  each.  Order  now,  ship  May  22.  R.  HILL.  Sentca  Falls,  N.  T. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

.  Ail  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Crowing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  .MUST  BE  SATISFIED  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0406 

Spring  Pigs  for  Sale! 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Cross— Berkshire  anefi 
Chester  White  Cross— Duroc  and  Chester  White  Cross 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  ea.  C.  O.  D. 

These  pigs  are  very  large  for  their  age  and  will  satisfy 
our  many  customers.  Will  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more 
Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN  Mgr.  -  RYDER  STOCK  FARMS 
Box  65  115  Waltham  St.  Tel.  Lex.  0202 

Lexington,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

,When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  3. — Chester  White  Barrows,  4  wks.  old.,  $6  each. 

PIGS !  PIGS  l  PIGS  / 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  *5.50  each 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  *6.50  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds— Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs, 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satisfac¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  10BS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .\ 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle 

Best  of  breeding  and  individuality.  All  ages  for  sale. 

S.  I>.  Wicks,  R.  I>.  No.  2,  Box  55,  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 
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KERR  CHICKS 

Chicks  that  have  the  breeding  for  4.8 %  ahead—  Kerr’s  Barred  Rock 

heavy  laying  pullets  next  fall  and  pen  on  April  12th  stood  4.8%  ahead  of 
winter.  the  average  of  all  pens  in  a  leading 

Over  26%  better  lasers — Better  contest. 

than  the  average  of  all  pens.  That  s  Kerr  Chicks  come  from  stock  that  is 

where  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Red  pen  stood  April  maki  {  {  records  much  above  the 

?th  in  one  of  the  public  laying  contest.  a  e  cont£Sts  of  ,eadi  s  iaIt 
14%  above  the  average- In  Storr’s  b  *  of  the  countrv 
1930  contest,  Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  y 

pen  stood  on  April  12th,  14%  better  Then  why  buy  chicks  of  unknown  or 

than  the  average  of  all  pens.  ordinary  breeding  P 

New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $12.00  for  100  $3.50  for  25  $  57.50  for  50° 

6.50  for  50  110.00  for  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . .  $13.00  for  100  $3.75  for  25  $  62.50  for  500 

7.00  for  50  120.00  for  1000 

R.  I.  REDS— WHITE  ROCKS .  $15.00  for  100  $4.25  for  25  $  72.50  for  500 

8.00  for  50  140.00  for  1000 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

B1Q  HATCHES  MAY  6-13-20-27 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  K.  O.  P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  post  prepaid.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed— $12  per  100;  $35  per  300; 
$57  per  500;  $110  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas.  10#  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


100 

$8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 


500  1000 

$38.00  $75.00 
48.00  95.00 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50  """ 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00 

Blk. Minorcas, 8. C.&R.O. Reds  5.00 
Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00 
Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . 6.00 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100  7C  Live  Delivery.  Order  Director  send  for  catalog. 
IANTZ  IIATOIIEKY,  Itoi  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


48  00 
48.00 
53.00 


95.00 

95.00 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY  — from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  flocks. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
'‘Tancred,  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Strain* 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  REDS 
"Thompson  and  Owen's  Strain" 

BROILERS  . 

i  i  L  ■  . . . 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42  50  $80 

3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 


2.75 

2.50 


5.00 

4.50 


9.00 

0.00 


42.50 

37.50 


Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  1  R-1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyaus  and  Reds 
8.  O.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br. Leghorns*  Anconas 
811.  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.. .. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.. 

Light  Mixed  Broilers... 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 
Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
ForGraatar  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$625 

*12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

275 

5.25 

1000 

47.50 

90  00 

2.75 

525 

10.00 

47  50 

90.00 

350 

6.75 

13.00 

. . 

4.50 

8.75 

1700 

82.50 

V.  ... 

2.75 

5.25 

1000 

47.50 

90.00 

225 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

100.00 

TAKE  NOTICE 


100,000  Chicks  (or 
May  Delivery 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred*  Barron  Strains  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds..  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  65.00  _ 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  6.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  87.50  70 

Assorted .  2.25  4.00  7.00  88.50  _ 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 


Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  ]  _ 

Rocks,  Wyandottes  .  2.50 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free. 

21  years  hatching 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.00 

$4.00 

$7 

$34 

,  2.50 

5.00 

9 

44 

.  2.50 

5.00 

8 

39 

1.75 

3.50 

6 

30 

100%  delivery. 


JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY 


ICKESBURG,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prices  for  May 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.50  4.50  8.00 

600  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  10096  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.,  Star  Rout.,  Box  No.  4,  Uleh  Held,  Pa 


From  blood-tested-  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
'  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

I  Mail  Coupon  Today/ 

|  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
RansomviIIe,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 

Name  . . . . . . . . . . 

Address  . . . . .  . . 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders 

50 

100 

1000 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg. 

$5 

$10 

$  90 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg . 

5 

10 

90 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns - 

5 

10 

90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks . 

6 

12 

110 

Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds.  . 

6 

12 

110 

Ass’t — Great  for  Broilers .... 

4 

8 

70 

/7ft  Light  Mixed . 

3.50 

7 

60 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 

4.50 

9 

80 

BhL  Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 

egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  &CHFjg;Di 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain..  $10.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Strain..  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00 

Light  Mixed . 8.00 

y2C  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100  %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Finest  laying  stock,  all  leading  breeds; 
culled  fall  and  spring;  send  no  money. 

_  100 #  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  100 

chicks— all  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $18;  Rocks,  Reds, 
Minorcas,  $16;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $16;  Jersey  Blk. 
Giants,  $20;  Assorted  Lights,  $9;  Heavies,  $11.  Other 
quantities  priced  accordingly.  Free  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar;  book  on  baby  chick  raising.  Ref.  1st  Natl.  Bank. 

ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Route  12  -  *  •  -  Ada,  Ohio 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Bl.  Minorcas;  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Hr.,  Bn.,  Leghorna,  Ancon 
R.  I.  Reds,  Bn.  Orp.,  BfT.  Rocks 
Buff  Minorcas  .... 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  . 

White  MinorcaB . . . - 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100.  Mixed  $9.00  per  100, 
Pekin  Ducklings  $26.00  per  100.  Free  4  color  catalog.  100 
per  rent  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

&&OLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


siag  prices 

50 

100 

400  ^ 

m 

7.50 

14.00 

54.00 

7.50 

14.00 

54.00 

18 

6.50 

12.00 

46.00 

8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

* 

8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

11.50 

22.00 

86.00 

8.50 

16.00 

62.00 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain . $  8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  . $10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . 311 .00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $  9.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . $  7.50  per  100 

600  lots,  %c  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  REN  ZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D. 

IOO 

500 

lOOO'l 

S,  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns.. 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

S  84.00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks.... 

12.00 

57  50 

110.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

11.00 

53  00 

100.00 

HeavylMixed . 

9  00 

42.50 

84  00 

Light  Mixed . 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  FA. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  R.  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Free  Catalog.  H1TTANT  VALLE?  HATCHERY,  Boa  508,  Bellotonte,  Pa. 


This  is  My  F'l-ITY 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25  50  IOO 

Barred  Rox .  S3. 00  $5.50  $10  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  2  50  4.25  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

On  600  lots  y.c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 
COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  25  60  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns _  $3.25  $5.50  $10.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns. .. .  8.25  6.50  10.00 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6  50  12.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.50  6.60  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.60  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  6.00  9.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1 OOO  Lots. 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

|  EGHORN  CHICKS— Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

L  Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedi¬ 
greed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested.  Our  circular 
on  request,  Claraben  Court  Farm,  Koslyn,  N.  Y. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  15 
birds,  the  10  highest  being  counted.  First 
column  shows  production  for  week  ending 
April  14,  and  second,  total  to  date : 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  44 

Maggie  May  Garrison,  N.  J.. .  46 

John  Glover,  Canada .  48 

■'  ~  29 

49 
48 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc-.,  N.  J. . . 
Norfolk  Spe.  Farm,  Canada. 

Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass.... 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  55 

Valiev  Brook  Farm,  N.  J...  39 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y...  43 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn ...  43 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Black  &  White  Farm,  N.  J. . .  19 

W.  E.  Koch,  N.  J .  28 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  50 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  48 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  49 

48 
53 

49 
57 
38 


A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.. 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  N.  J. . . . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass... 
Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J... 

Training  School,  N.  J .  41 

Woodview  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J.  52 
Freeman’s  R.  Farms,  Ohio . .  45 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCAS 
Carpenter  M.  Farms,  Mich . .  24 

Jean  Joan  Farm,  N.  J .  49 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J.. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Alex  Baird,  N.  J . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Wash . 

M.  W.  Bennett,  Pa . 

N.  R.  Bickford,  Kan . 

Black  &  White  Farm,  N.  J. . 

Ii.  O.  Boyce  Farm,  Del . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . . 
Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  . 
Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . . 
Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y. . . . 
Codner’s  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

P.  B.  Niece,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .. 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Freshley  W.  L.  Farm,  Ohio.. 

Glencairn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
Hoch's  P.  B.  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa . 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc..  N.  J. .. 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J . 

Morris  Latterman,  N.  J . 

Harold  A.  Lehman,  N.  J . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.... 

F.  L.  Meyer,  N.  J . 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 

Ovo  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Louis  R.  Peterson,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm.  N.  .T. .  . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa . 

Puritas  Spgs.  Pltry  Farm,  O. 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

Red  Bridge  P.  Farm.  N.  Y. .  . 

Rentzel’s  E.  Farm,  Pa . 

Rowley’s  Farm,  N.  Y . 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

R.  L.  Seharring-Hausen,  N.J. 

H.  L.  Shearer  &  Son,  Pa .  .  . 
Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y. ... 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich . 

T.  Everett  Smith,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Jackson,  N.  J.... 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 
United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

M.  VogeFs  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  ,T. .  . . 
James  Whetsel’s  Farm.  N.  J. 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

II.  II.  Willi er’s  Farm,  Pa.., 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn... 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Sievers  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

E.  M.  Packer,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J... 

Pine  Grove  Farms,  N.  J . 

WHITE  PLY'MOUTH  ROCKS 

The  Hickeries,  N.  J .  42 


1091 

1197 

887 

9G0 

999 

1402 

1375 

1257 

1443 

1374 

565 

914 

1101 

1350 

1475 

1075 

1584 

1461 

1610 

952 

1325 

1493 

1283 

576 

1066 


38  663 


52 

44 

45 
43 

43 

53 

44 

53 
50 

49 

50 

49 

55 

46 

47 

51 

42 
39 

56 

54 

50 

53 

46 

43 

54 

53 

55 

45 
4S 
45 
50 

57 

47 

50 
39 

48 

49 

45 

41 

42 
33 

46 
55 

51 
51 

47 

48 

43 

49 

46 

47 

51 

47 

48 
41 
41 

39 
30 

44 
43 
48 

41 

42 

45 

52 
16 
48 
42 
26 

54 
48 

40 


1386 

1090 

1259 

1120 

1145 

1452 

983 

1216 

1155 

1191 

1196 

1322 

1229 
1045 
1226 
1374 
1248 

788 

1300 

1310 

1392 

1232 
967 

1300 

1334 

1464 

1296 

1066 

1142 

1233 
1048 
1188 

1042 
1202 

905 
971 

1188 

1377 

1168 

1094 

1062 

1342 

1267 

1216 

1227 

1113 

1317 

1191 

1123 

1238 

1230 
1092 
1201 
1132 
1006 
1137 
1009 
1060 

1043 
1214 
1076 
1059 
1116 
1015 
1251 

592 

1396 

1058 

1131 

1356 

1186 

906 

1002 


Cornell  Poultry  Rations 

Will  you  send  me  the  Cornell  formula 
for  starting  chicks  and  the  growing  mash 
for  broilers  if  it  is  different?  B.  F.  M. 

South  Carolina. 

The  Cornell  mash  mixture  for  chicks 
of  from  36  to  48  hours  of  age  on  to  ma¬ 
turity  is  composed  of  45  lbs.  yellow  corn- 
meal,  10  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  15  lbs.  of 
flour  wheat  middlings,  10  lbs.  of  meat 
scrap  (50  to  55  per  cent  protein),  10  lbs 
dried  skim-milk  or  dried  buttermilk,  10 
lbs.  of  fine  ground  heavy  oats,  2  lbs.  of 
steamed  bonemeal,  and  *4  lb.  of  fine  salt. 
The  grain  mixture,  to  be  fed  from  eight 
weeks  to  maturity,  is  made  up  of  60  lbs. 
of  cracked  yellow  corn  and  40  lbs.  of 
wheat.  If  fine  ground  heavy  oats  cannot 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


SO  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Depl.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  AAO  breeders  ou  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
311  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicles  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Ewing’s  whueh  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  wh1']  R*d* 


$14.00  per  100 
.  Leghorns  12.50  per  100 

Free  delivery .  23  years  shipper  of  day-old  chicks. 
Booklet.  Phone  398 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON- HUDSON 

Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


TANCRED 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS—  $16,  $21.  EGGS,  $8,  $10. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks .  10.00  per  100 

LightMixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed..  $0.00 

Less  He  on  500— lc  on  1,000.  100#  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EIMiAlt  C.  LEISTER,  Ii.  !>.,  MeAllstervIlle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred 


25 

50 

too 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

3.26 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

8.00 

4.50 

8.00 

$7.60 

70 

2.00 

8.50 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Rooks .  12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

600  lots  yzc  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTEIi,  Rox  Ii,  MeAllstervIlle,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


(June  hatched).  White,  Brown, 

Daby  thicks  Su®.  Hgliorr!s-,10-0“  Per  100. 

•/  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas 

—$12.00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes— $14.00  per 
100.  500  rate  $1.00  less.  1000  rate  $2.00  less.  (May  hatched 
$2.00  more).  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid.  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  age.  3  weeks,  $35.00  per  100.  6  weeks, 
$85.00.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


R  A  R  Y  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 
■  ported  direct  from  England. 

CHICKS  CIIICK8  •«  for  £10— -$11 

vmvr\^  per  J00.  Barred  and  whlte 
Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  at  $6.50  for  60— 
$13  per  100.  Order  direct  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


3.00 

5.50 

1000 

2.50 

4.50 

800 

2  50 

450 

8. 00 

225 

4  00 

7.00 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds.  .  $3.00  *5  50  *10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  - 

Whits  Leghorns..  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  50 

LightMixed. . 225 

500  lots  y2  C  less— 1,000  lots  io ‘less.  Free  range. 

100#  delivery.  Circular. 

W .  A.  LAU VER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

reliable;  chicks 

_ _  All  the  Name  Implies 

ORDER  NOW  25  60  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $8.35  $6.00  $11.00 

W.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mix.  3.T5  5.00  9.00 

M‘xed . 3.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 
LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  5U.  MILLERST0WN,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 


25 


SO  IOO 

$6.50  $13.00 
6.50  13.00 

6.00  9.00 

5.00  9.00 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  $8.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .  8  50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . ‘  3.75 

Heavy  Mixed . 3.75 

500  lotsksc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  ’l00# 
live  del.  B.  N.  LAUVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Super 
_  Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed. 

100#  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Attractive  prices. 

F.  c-  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 

and  up  tor  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS— 
We  breed  English  White  Leghorns 
only.  Husky  Chicks — Large  hens. 
Large  eggs.  Pullets  now  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  W  ashing  ton,  Ohio. 

Qualjty  Chicks  8®  ISKSJ'KH 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas— 10c. 
Black  Giants— lSe.  Heavy  Mixed— 9«.  Light  Mixed— 8c. 

111  lots.  White  Kings,  Blue  Homer  Pigeons. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  SUNBURY, PA. 


9C 


i  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap- 
Ji  pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.C.  R.  E.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  andtlay  s  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Tear  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BAET£lil£KSl 


cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

OffidalCo^st  l0°^  free  °F™  n°  read0rs- 

R  ecord 259  eggs  Trapnested-2lyears- Pedigreed 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  why. . . 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm--"' 

BOX  R  \,V^A 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS 


6-10  Week  Old  Pullets 

S.  C.  Rhodelsland  Reds 

|Jur  baby  chicks,started  chicks, 
Wand  hatching  eggs  will  give 
you  the  tjuality  that  assures  suc- 


S.C.R.  I.  Red  Chicks; 


S.  C.  Red  Chicks 


from  trapnested  stock. 
All  males  from  dams  of 
200  eggs  or  over.  Dark 
color.  Producers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Free  of  B.  W.D 

$20.00  per  100.  SUNNYACRES,  Pascoag,  R.  L 


CHICKS  duction  stock,  9e.  Chicks  from 


D.  A.  STIMELING 


my  own  flock.  100^5  live  arrival. 
Bo*  B  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


<< 


LONG’S  iAKGE 


LEGHORNS 


TYPE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain .  $2  50  $4.50  $8.00  $38.00  $75.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  2  75  5.50  10.00  48  00  90.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.00  4.00  7.00  33-00  65-00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Millorstown,  Pa. 


SfuliWJ 

Form $ 

iieiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiiii 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here 
on  the  world’s  largest  exclusive 
Rhode  Island  Red  farm — with  13 
years  of  disease-free,  well-bred  an¬ 
cestry  back  of  each  hird — that’s  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for 
vigor,  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  hird  State  tested  for  B.W.D. 
STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks 
old).  Save  time,  money  and  worry. 
Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

Our  May  and  June  chicks  ma¬ 
ture  quickly  and  make  profit¬ 
able  winter  layers.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  lower  prices. 

^  We  guarantee  full  satisfaction. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N,  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc. to 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  SsSl  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Blood -  Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

The  best  that  42  years  experience  can  produce.  Buy 
clean  chicks  that  you  can  raise  from  my  QUALITY, 
EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TESTED  breeders.  My  prices  on 
such  chicks  will  surprise  you.  Catalog  free.  D.  L.  Cert, 
accepted  at  FULL  FACE  VALUE. 

D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Sta„  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  PinecrstrSnchards 

Trapnested  Pedigreed  Blood-Tested  (B.W.D.) 

Vaccinated  2,000  Breeders 

Watch  our  Birds  at  the  following  Laying  Contests: 
Connecticut  (Storrs),  New  York,  Vineland,  Passaic. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

KhIToWneCrOTT  GROTON,  MASS.  Scibcvlar 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vt.  tested.  10076  free  from  white  diarrhea,  and  certified. 
Group  A— every  bird  trapnested,  chicks  20o;  300  up  19c. 
Group B— Chicks,  *17.00  per  100:  500— *82.50.  Started 
Chicks;  2-weeks,  80c;  3-weeks  85c.  Pullets.  Circular. 

A80DTNEY  FARMS,  KN-IO,  HAKTLAND,  VT. 


Every  breeder  trapnested 
J  and  blood-tested.  Every 
’chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 

MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  pro- 


YANKTF”  R*  *•  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  ac* 
4  !*»-■*-<  credited.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks, 

hatching  eggs,  growing  pullets.  Send  for  illustrated 

circular.  WILLIAM  E.  WOODBURY,  Milton  Mills,  N  H. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS — S.C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 

R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


be  obtained,  yellow  eornmeal  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  and  the  dried  milk  may  be  omitted 
from  the  mash  if  liquid  or  condensed 
milk  is  fed.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tiveen  a  growing  mash  for  broilers  and 
one  for  chicks  to  be  raised  to  maturity. 

M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  13  pullets, 
the  10  highest  being  figured.  Following  is 
record  ending  April  21 : 

A  Spring  culling  of  the  old  stock  on 
most  poultry  farms  is  a  practical  means 
of  cutting  down  costs  of  production.  The 
breeding  season  will  soon  be  over  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  incubators  con¬ 
tain  the  last  hatch  of  the  season  at  the 
present  time. 

Keeping  of  males  after  the  breeding 
season  is  over  constitutes  a  dead  loss,  as 
fowls  lay  just  as  well  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  male  birds  in  the  pens.  If 
shipped  to  market  these  male  birds  will 
be  sold  as  old  roosters  or  stags,  and  at 
present  are  quoted  at  16c  per  pound,  live 
weight,  on  the  New  York  market. 

A  word  of  caution  to  the  breeder  who 
is  progeny  testing  may  be  timely.  The 
poultry  breeder  will  have  to  save  many 
of  his  males  which  have  headed  small 
pens  until  he  can  check  his  season’s  work 
on  a  basis  of  performance  of  the  progeny. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  high  costs 
of  real  breeding  work. 

It  would  seem  to  he  good  management 
to  cull  the  laying  flocks  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Some  birds  will  not  have  win¬ 
tered  well :  some  are  losing  flesh  ;  a  few 
are  going  broody  and  a  small  percentage 
of  the  flock  may  have  stopped  laying  for 
no  apparent  reason.  In  view  of  the  low 
prices  of  eggs  and  the  comparatively 
high  prices  of  fowls  all  the  birds  which 
are  not  in  top-notch  laying  condition 
should  be  culled. 

Last  year’s  prices  indicate  that  dur¬ 
ing  May  the  price  of  fowls  reached  the 
highest  of  the  year  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  he 
true  this  year.  On  a  basis  of  market 
quotations  for  the  past  five  years,  one 
cannot  expect  higher  prices  of  fowls,  after 
May,  until  next  Winter. 

In  shipping  live  birds  to  market,  shrink¬ 
age  can  be  cut  to  a  minimum  by  provid¬ 
ing  scratch  grain  which  has  been  soaked 
in  water.  This  soaked  grain  should  be 
fed  in  cans  which  are  securely  fastened 
to  a  corner  of  the  coop,  preferably  with 
stove-pipe  wire. 

A  test  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  indicated  a  loss  in  weight 
in  transit  of  2.3  per  cent  in  broilers  so 
fed ;  broilers  fed  dry  grain  and  water  in 
cans  lost  6.6  per  cent ;  birds  not  fed  nor 
watered  lost  8.8  per  cent.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  similar  results  in  ship¬ 
ping  fowls. — D.  H.  Horton,  Plead,  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  27th  week  of  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test,  the  1,000  best  pullets  laid  4,314  eggs, 
or  at  the  rate  of  61.6  per  cent.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  .8  per  cent  from  last  week’s 
production  but  is  1.3  per  cent  higher  than 
for  the  27th  week  of  the  1929  contest. 
The  birds  have  laid  84,038  eggs  since 
October  15,  1929.  This  is  8,390  more 
eggs  than  were  laid  during  the  first  27 
weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  L.,  Cod- 
ner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  66.90, 
67 ;  W.  L.,  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
65.10,  62 ;  W.  L.,  John  M.  Lukert,  N.  Y., 

63.65,  62 ;  Barred  Rocks,  Old  Pickard 
Farm,  Mass.,  62.90,  63;  W.  L.,  W.  S. 
Hannah  &  Sons.  Mich.,  62.70,  63 ;  W.  L., 
Roy  A.  Keute,  N.  Y.,  62.60,  62;  W.  L„ 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  62.40,  62. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  N.  Y.,  1,351.05,  1,373 ;  Lone  Pine 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,300.80,  1,327; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,215.45, 
1,304 ;  Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,137.75,  1.198;  Leslie  D.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Conn.,  1.090.45,  1,220 ;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  1,076.40,  1.147. 

White  Wyandottes.  - —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,071.05,  1.059. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  Mass., 
1.095.40,  1.143;  .Tolm  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 

998.65,  1.072;  Sunshine  Farm,  N.  » Y., 
997.70,  948. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  Mass.,  993.45,  1,045;  H.  W. 
Van  Winkle,  N.  Y„  944.25,  1,008. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  895.25,  901. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  631.40,  672. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  33c;  brown,  31c;  medium,  27c. 

Cistern  Filter 

Here  is  how  I  made  a  satisfactory  cis¬ 
tern  filter  as  follows :  Take  common  red 
brick,  not  too  hard  and  of  a  porous  na¬ 
ture,  and  inside  the  cistern  after  the  floor 
or  bottom  is  well  cemented,  build  a  chim¬ 
ney  30x30  in.,  laying  the  brick  flat.  Build 
the  chimney  5  to  6  ft.  high,  put  your 
pump  inside  of  this  chimney  and  have 
the  pump  pipe  cemented  tight  at  the  top, 
so  that  nothing  can  get  into  the  filter  ex¬ 
cept  the  Avater  through  brick. 

When  the  water  in  the  cistern  gets  to 
be  6  to  8  in.  deep,  such  a  filter  will  act 
sloAver,  but  sufficient  for  ordinary  fami¬ 
ly  use.  Such  a  filter  can  be  scrubbed 
from  the  outside  whenever  the  cistern  is 
cleaned.  j.  M.  L. 


To  b  e  sure  of 
profit -making* 
feeds  ask  for 
Park  &  Pollard. 


Try  our 

growing  feed  now 


dependable  Feeds  for  Fvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Bibbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  -  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go  Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  *  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


I  Leghorns  ^Reds  '•Rodks'AVyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested  I  under  State  Supervision' 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED 


Week  of 
May  12 


Grade  A  . 

Special  Matings 


LEGHORNS 

$16.00 

18.00 


REDS 

$18.00 

20.00 


ROCKS 

$20.00 

23.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$23.00 

26.00 


Week  of 
May  19 


Grade  A  .  $15.00 

Special  Matings  .  17.00 


$16.00 

18.00 


$17.00 

20.00 


$20.00 

23.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Our  Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Very  Well.  Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  645-5. 


Every  Weno  Chick  comes  from  blood-tested  breeders, 
quality  hut  cost  you  no  more  than  the  average  chick. 

Wene  Chicks,  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh,  will  pay  you  a  handsome 
profit.  They  have  been  profit-makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Special  Matings . . „ 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230-Egg  Matings  .  5.00 

Wyan-Rock  Cross  (Medium  Roasters)  .  3.75 

Bram-Rock  Cross  (Heavy  Roasters)  .  4.00 

Straight  Reds,  Wyandottes,  B.  Rocks,  AV.  Rocks .  4.00 

Super  Matings  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.75 

WENE’S  FAMOUS  BLOOD-TESTED  CROSS  BREEDS  PAY  BIG  PROFITS. 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order  —  Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$54.00 

$130.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

50.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

54.00 

130.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

54.00 

130.00 

4.75 

0.00 

17.00 

66.00 

160.00 

LRNCHSTER  QURLITy  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
•5TRNDRRD  QURLITy* 


IF  YOU  WANT  Big,  Sturdy,  Fluffy  Chicks,  this  is  the  place  to  get  them.  Our 
iflocks  selected  and  bred  for  egg  production,  by  expert  poultrymen  with  years  of 
experience  plus  training  at  Ohio  State  University.  Catalog  write  for  it,  or  order 
**  direct  from  this  add.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Bank. 
Varieties —  Postpaid  Prices 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns— 

Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns  _ 

Rose,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  _ _ _ 

White;*  Barred  Rocks;  Rose,  Single  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orphingtons  _ 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants _ 

Special  Mating  Chicks  M  Each  Higher  . . Heavy  Mixed  #10.00,  Light  Mixed  #8.00  per  100 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route  20  Lancaster,  Ohio 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

— #3.25 

#6.00 

#11.00 

#32.00 

#52.00 

#100.00 

_  6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

65.00 

107.50 

210.00 

—  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

29.00 

47.50 

90.00 

__  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

57.50 

110.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.50 

120.00 

—  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.50 

140.00 
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RUGGED  CHICKS  WITH  A  GUARANTEE 

For  the  home  or  farm  flock  and  for  quick -money  broilers,  raise  Kosemont  White  Wyandottes. 
roasters,  trv  Kosemont  Jersey  Black  Giants  from  New  Jersey’s  choicest  flocks. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  MAY  19th 

White  Wyandottes — Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants — State-Certified  Blood-Tested  . 5.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.00 

Brown  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A  . 

Barred  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Select  Grade  A . 

White  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  . . 

Mixed  Chicks  . . . ••••• . 3;P.°, 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order 

5,000  PULLETS  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  S.  C.  -  _  .  ,  ,,  , 

Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  10-12  weeks  old,  $1.25  each.  All  pullets  shipped  express  collect. 
CHICK  BOOK  explains  our  breeding  system.  Write  for  it — FREE 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


For 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$145.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

..  5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

110.00 

6.00 

1 1.00 

50.00 

100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

125.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

We  Ship  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 

.’liito  Leghorns,  12  weeks  old,  $1.00  each; 

Barred 

DRAWER  4.  ROSEMONT 
HUNTERDON  COUNTY,  N.  J. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  Stata  Cartllled 

Trapuested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

PULLETS — 3  mos.  old,  $1.25  eacb 

On  free  range.  Now  ready  for  delivery. 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS 
Box  433  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest — 1929-30 

SPECIAL  CHICK  SALE 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  50  100  1000 

Light  Mixed  ...  $4.00  $7.00  $00.00 
Assorted  Chicks  4.50  8.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed.. .  5.00  9.00  80.00 

rtfiv  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

WlTlyV  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 

Big  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

from  Densmore  Leghorns— laying  bigger  eggs.  Official 
records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly.  Blood-tested.  Same 
wonderful  quality  chicks  NOW  at  SPECIAL  LOW 
PRICES.  Catalogue  FREE.  DENSMORE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoko,  Va. 

im  I  1  rv  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $8.00  per  100 

V  ALLLI  B.  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  9. 00  per  100 

imp  xir  Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  per  100 

V  IE.  IT  Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

ruiirvc  500  lots  Vtc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live 
L II 1 L A d  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Baby  Turks  and  Eggs 

Mammoth  bronze  poults  and  eggs  from 
large,  healthy  well-marked  breeders. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  or  adjustment 
at  full  price. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Ch*8.  H.  Kirby,  Mgr.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

AND  POULTS 

W#  offer  Mammoth  Bronze.  White  Holland  and  Bourbon  Red 
Ekks  and  Poults  from  selected  purebred,  healthy  stock. 
Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
For  10  yean  we  have  been  furnishing  folks  with  dependable 

Day-Old  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Try  us  this  season  and  be  convinced.  Prices:  June  de 
livery  6Sc  each,  July  56c  each.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  guar.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

TURKEY  Ff.f.S  SffiSSSUrWSrf K 

1  IHVHL1  AjxJ sale,  40o  each.  Narragan- 
sett  are  a  flue  breed  to  raise,  very  tame,  develop  quickly. 
Phone  6F13— CHESTNUT  RIDGE  FARMS,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1  n  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— 

I  A,  $4.50,  50— $18.00,  100— $35.00.  Postpaid. 

Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Poults, 
80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  ci  der.  Large,  healthy 
Breeders  on  free  range.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  l‘a. 


BRONZE  Day-Old  Turkeys— Hatching  Eggs— 
from  Boston  winners  tor  8  successive  years.  Fine 
quality  bronze.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  20th  year.  ELSIF,  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

D—.n-.A  Do  ilic  day-old  75c,  2  weeks,  $1.  Eggs,  50c. 
Dronzc  rOUlIS  myrtle  DE  GENOVA  Coeyman's  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGGS— 50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

M  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS-$  1.00  each. 

•  Baby  Turks,  $  1  each.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wreuthom,  Mass. 

CDCfMJII  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs— Prize  w  inning  stock. 
OrCblHL  For  May  $32—100.  C.  E.  WINGERT.  Bucyruj.  Ohio 

Poults  Bronze  from  Ohio’s  largest  flo_clc— EGGS 


PLEASANT  RIDGE  TURKEY  FARM 


Bueyrus,  Ohio 


w 


HITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  50c-POULTS,  $1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM. Rensselaer, N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


and  Eggs.  “World's  Best." 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE'S  PEKINS, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


$250.00  per  1000)  Any 
26.00  per  100  5—  ... 

13.50  per  50jQuant,tV 
Henry  Frey,  Eastport.L.I.,  N.  Y- 


miftlM  IIIOC  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
UUblVLinUd  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryrille,  Fa. 

mirtl/C  INDIAN  RUNNER— Wonderful  layers. 
UUUlVw  ProlitHble.  Circular.  EGGS— $1.50 
per  12  Postpaid.  [HOWARD  M.  MUNROE  .  Lexington.  Mats. 


Mammoth  pekin  duckling,  $37  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lake  view  Poultry  Farm,  Darker,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  white  pekin  duck  eggs 

for  hatching.  10c  apiece,  delivered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


Very  Fancy  Mallard  Ducks,  $4  a  trio  si.oo^om. 

From  blue  ribbon  winners.  MRS.  0.  E.  CASSEL,  Hershey,  Pa. 

niir'l/I  ilirC  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
DLLhLllllO  quality.  L.  HAMHLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— $25  Per  Hundred. 

iW  small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ransocvilla,  N.  Y. 


/-•ftl'Cir  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
$6.00;  $23.60  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
tvoe  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds .  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

411  a  C  »  r*  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  bquab  Lo.  allston.  mass. 


on  Grade-A  Chicks 


Get  our  reduced  prices  on  hardy,  New 
England-bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  breeders  kept  on  our  own  400-acre 
farms.  Prompt  May  deliveries. 

Guaranteed  to  Pay  Better 
than  any  other  you  can  buy,  or  we’ll  re¬ 
fund  difference  in  cost. 

Famous  Year  Book  FREE  to  poultrykeep- 
ers  East  of  the  Miss.  River  only;'  those 
further  west  please  send  $1.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  K-LS 


S.C.White  Leghorns 


Erom  Heavy  Laying  Free  Knnge  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  'fancied  Strain 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

.  $5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90  00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

550 

10.00 

47.5# 

90.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

6  50 

12.00 

57  50 

11000 

White  Wyandottes . 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

lio.oo 

Assorted  Light  Breeds... 

450 

800 

37.50 

70.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.. . 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85  00 

100$  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  25.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  large  laying  breeders.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Leghorns,  Giants  and  Anconas.  Flocks  culled  by 
Lloyd  Baker,  graduate  of  State  College.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Prflot  1..  It.  Walck  Hatcheries. 
Hatchery  Chicks  Dept.  M,  Greencastle,  Pa 


ChigkS 


Barron  Leghorns  $7.00—100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00—100 

Mixed  7.00-100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


r>LIir,I/’C  FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
CrllCftkO  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 
Barred  Rocks,  11«;  R.  I.  Reds,  lie;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10—100. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

WILL  ACKER’S  High  Grade  Blood-Tested, 
Trapuested  Barron  English  W.  Leghorns. 
We  import  direct.  Big,  husky  chicks  from  2- 
year-old  blood-tested,  trapuested  hens,  13c.  Free  range 
chicles,  8e.  Catalog  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

HANSON  LEGHORNS  Campions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson- Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $12.u0  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$8.00  per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  JAS. 
E.  ULSII,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 

Quality  CHicxs-white  and  Barred  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds — 
$10  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— $8.00  These  chicks  are 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  well 
culled  flocks.  100*  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Catalog  free.  PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna.. 


DID  UIICKV  PUIPIfC  that  live  and  grow'.  Sent  C 
DlU  IfUwIVT  vIHUIVw  O.  D.  from  bred-to-lay  tested 
breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  8c 
each.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  1  Oc  each. 
Catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlngtonvllle,  Pa. 


g%  u  a g%  from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 

ft  t  fji  wm&  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10;  Light  Mixed,  $9. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery,  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mltch.II’a  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Slllleratown,  Pa. 


I  •  J  Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg- 

KnnV  I  (lirffS  horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff 
API ll/jr  vim.i%o  0rpingtona  Pullets  and  Duck¬ 
lings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  supervised. 
GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks .  10c. 

Heavy  Mixed . 08c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Spring1!,  Penna, 


Quality  Chicks 


■o  l  _  from  free  range  flocks  of  Barred 

JDaDy  CHICKS  and  White  Rocks,  lOe;  White 
Wyandottes,  lOe;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8e;  Mixed  Chicks, 

Sc.  PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  -  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS— Golden  Buff  Roelcs,  Golden  Rock 
Leghorns,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  White  Muscovy 
Ducks,  $3.00  per  15.  Postpaid.  Australorps,  $7$50.  Great 
layers.  Blue  ribbon  w'inners.  WM.  SHAFFER,  Farmington.  Pa. 


/NIIl/Yl/fi  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
■  rill  K  N  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
VlllV/IVC  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100* 
live  arrival.  June.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  MoAllsterrllle,  Penna. 


Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Pennsylvania  Supervised  Flocks 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Free  circular. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Great  Big  English  and  ^  LJ  I  \£  Q 
Hollywood  Leghorns  V  I*  I  W  IV  O 

100— $12.  100*  del.  NELSON’S  HATCHERY,  Grove  City,  Ta. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $10  00 — 100.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Wil.  F.  GRAHAM,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 

10  WEEK- OLD  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

v  and  Selected  Breeding  Cockerels.  Good  stock 

MRS.  BERTHA  LEBRECHT,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

|)  anV  PUIPyC  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DMu  I  UlilUlxO  Write ‘for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Ssalord,  Delaware 

ABY  CHICKS— Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns. 
*  »  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63,  Harrington,  Dal. 


Poultry  and  the  Berry  Patch 

For  years  we  have  kept  a  flock  of  hens, 
ranging  in  number  from  20  to  30.  In 
order  to  know  correctly  the  age.  of  the 
fowls,  colored  rings  or  bands  are  used  to 
place  on  the  legs  of  each.  These  bands 
are  easily  procured  and  are  placed  on 
the  legs  of  each  one  in  the  Fall  after 
the  Spring  hatching.  The  manner  in 
which  the  rings  are  used  designates  the 
ages  of  the  fowl.  The  yearlings  wear 
a  band  on  the  left  leg  and  the  two-year- 
olds  wear  a  band  on  the  right  leg.  The 
particular  cockerel  that  is  chosen  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  flock  bravely  marches 
around  displaying  two  gay  bands,  one  on 
each  leg.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
after  a  hen  has  passed  the  three-year- 
mark,  although  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  she  is  not  as  useful  in  the 
production  of  eggs  so,  usually,  when  they 
near  that  age,  they  contribute  their  part 
to  the  provisions  in  the  family  larder. 

A  yard  15x20  ft.  is  provided  for  the 
poultry.  Adjacent  to  the  henhouse  is  a 
berry  patch  covering  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  and  around  this  has  been  placed 
a  poultry  fence  with  steel  posts.  The 
hens  have  access  to  this  yard  after  the 
young  shoots  on  the  berry  bushes  are  be¬ 
yond  being  damaged  by  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  a  large  runway,  they  keep 
the  ground  around  the  berry  bushes  well 
cultivated  and  fertilized.  After  the  hens 
are  turned  into  the  large  yard,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  quickly  all  signs  of 
green  grass  will  disappear. 

When  the  berries  begin  to  turn  and 
there  is  danger  of  the  hens  picking  them, 
the  hens  are  shut  into  the  small  yard. 
After  the  berries  are  harvested  the  hens 
are  again  turned  into  the  large  yard,  in 
which,  meanwhile,  the  grass  has  grown. 
They  enjoy  the  tender  grass  and  again 
keep  the  ground  well  cultivated.  An  in¬ 
centive  for  the  hens  to  do  this  is  to  throw 
the  grain  that  is  fed  to  them  among  the 
bushes  and  in  the  grass. 

Since  trying  this  method  we  have  a 
much  better  crop  of  berries,  which  are  of 
a  larger  size  and  quantity  than  before. 
This  method  also  makes  less  work  in  the 
care  of'  the  berry  bushes.  Of  course,  the 
bushes  should  be  tied  to  stakes  or  to  a 
wire  that  runs  the  length  of  the  berry 
patch. 

Speaking  of  the  rings  on  the  legs  of  the 
hens  recalls  *the  following  true  incident : 
Helen,  aged  six,  was  visiting  her  grand¬ 
mother  and  uncle.  The  uncle  kept  a  large 
number  of  hens  which  were  in  the  habit 
of  escaping  from  their  own  yard  and 
visiting  the  ginseng  bed  of  a  neighbor, 
thereby  doing  much  damage.  Finally  the 
neighbor  became  incensed  and  shot  two 
of  the  hens.  When  the  uncle,  who  had 
been  to  town,  came  home,  little  Helen 
went  to  meet  him  and  said,  “Now,  Uncle 
John,  don’t  get  excited  and  don’t  get 
angry,  but  the  man  has  shot  your  mar¬ 
ried  lien.”  Her  uncle  enquired,  “The 
married  hen?”  “Yes,”  answered  Helen, 
“the  one  with  the  wedding  ring  on  her 
leg.”  VIOLET. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  42c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c 

Eggs. — -Yard  eggs,  doz.,  31c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
25c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  minimum  weight  all 
large  eggs,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12e;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  citron, 
each.  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  7e;  red,  head,  5c;  new, 
lb.,  8c;  new  carrots,  bch.,  7e;  celery,  bch.,  7c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  12)40;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  15c; 
leek,  bch”  5c:  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7e;  onions, 
drv,  bu.,  $1.30;  green,  bell.,  5e;  pears,  bu.,  $2 
to' $2.75;  potatoes,  pk.,  45e;  bu..  $1.70;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bcli.,  10c;  sauerkraut, 
2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  8c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  3oc; 
light,  lb.,  30e ;  geese,  lb..  28c:  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35e;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c:  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c:  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham.  home¬ 
grown.  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  22c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  45e;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  38c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20c. 


USTRALORP  Hatching  Eggs— 15— $2.60:  100— $12.50. 
1  Stock  for  sale.  THE  APYRTR0PHER  FARM.  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
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-WEEK-OLD  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 
for  sale.  THE  LEICK  FARM  -  N.  Olmsted,  Ohio 


pi.  j  J  PLinl/o  6-wk.-ol(l  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  tested 
Oiarieo  UniCK»  stock.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

HOGS,  SHEEP,| 

(All  Livestock ) 

and  POULTRY! 
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CAPSULES 

KILL 

Large  Roundworms 
Stomach  Worms 
Hookworms 

A  safe,  scientific  product.  The 
capsules  enable  proper  dosage  to 
be  given  without  loss  or  waste. 
The  small  dose  is  easily  swallowed 
and  acts  quickly  without  retard¬ 
ing  development. 

Manufactured  by  Parke- Davis, 
you  are  assured  of  a  reliable  worm 
remedy,  free  from  harmful  im¬ 
purities.  Try  Nema  Worm  Cap¬ 
sules  and  you  will  understand 
their  success. 


SURE, 

SAFE 

• 

EASILY 

GIVEN1 

• 

ACTS 

QUICKLY 

• 

NO  ILL 
EFFECTS 

LOW 

COST 


C-A  Capsules  for 
Chickensand  Turkeys 

C-A  Capsules  remove 
both  large  Roundworms 
and  Tapeworms  in  one 
treatment.  Try  them. 


At  Drug  Stores! 

Nema  and  C-A  Capsules 
in  different  sizes  for  va¬ 
rying  ages  and  weights* 


Illustrated 
bulletins  \ 

sent  free  on  request  I 
only.  No.  6 5 0  on  | 

Hogs,  Sheep  and  all  1 
Livestock.  No.  670  I 
on  Stomach  Worms  a 
and  Liver  Flukes,  * 

Nos.  655  and  661  on  | 

Poultry.  No.  652  on  . 

Dogs  and  Foxes.  » 

When  writing  for  bulletins  address: 
Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N-25-E 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  WalkerviUe,  Ontario 


Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

■  ^  Buy 

NOW 


“?40% 


Bath  Room  COMPLETE 


H75 


Full  line  of  plumbing  and  heating 
supplies  at  big  savings.  All  made 
of  finest  materials  brand  new 
and  perfect. 

STEAM  PLANT 

Complete  for  6  Rooms; 

6  Radiators;  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  All  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Cement. 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 

8end  us  sketch  of  your  rooms  for 
estimate  or  tell  us  your  wants. 

11717  O  A  V  The  freight 
W  Ei  Jt  A  I  on  Everything 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


MAY  12th 


Last  Hatch 
of  the 
SEASON ! 

Write  for  circular  explaining  prices  of 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks 
and  10-Week-01d  Pullets 

all  from 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SUPERVISED 

OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Penna. 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  Delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  11c 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  13c 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  14c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings .  25c 

Light  Assorted-...  9c  Heavy .  11c 

Prepaid.  Guaranteed  delivery.  10*  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Circular  free. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


Special 

STATE 
SUPERVISED 


6LOOO  TESTED 


Reduced  Prices 

From  Largest  State  Supervised 
Blood-Tested  Hatchery  in  Pa. 
Wh.  Leg.,  9c;  Buff  and  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Black  Minorcas,  10c; 
Bar.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  12c;  Buff 
Orping.,  Wh.  and  Col.  Wyan.,Wh. 
Rock,  18o;  Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  Reg. 
Mixed,  9c.  On  500— tic  less.  1000 — 
le  less.  2c  chick  deposit,  balance 
C.  O.  D. 

Penna.  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc., 
Box  N,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 
Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

Hitrrod  l^ocks 

Light  Mix...  $8.00  per  TOO  Heavy  Mix...  $10.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100 

500 

1000 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90. 00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

1200 

57.50 

11000 

BABY  p 

ChickS 


baby  c*  from  some  of  Delaware’s  best  laying 
hens.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prepaid.  100*  live  delivery. 

Chicks  10c  each  In  lots  of  100  or  more 
35  and  50  lots  13c  each 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM  •  MILFORD, DEL. 
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‘MORE  MONEY 
WITH  ROCKS’ 


LARGEST  BREEDERS  OF 
BARRED  ROCKS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Highest  heavy  breed  rec¬ 
ord  ever  made  at  Storrs 
averaging  over  275  eggs 
per  bird. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS-  EGGS 
1  Q-wks.  Pullets 

B.  W.  D.  free.  Chicks 
reduced  for  May  and 
June.  Get  these  early  maturing,  hardy, 
Northern-bred  chicks  for  best  Winter  profits. 
Send  for  circular. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB 

Box  R,  West  Concord,  Mass. 

'‘The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  in¬ 
spection.  100  £  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 

25,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Tancred.. 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.75 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.25 

Mixed  Breeds  .  4.75 

2,000  12-week-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
at  $1  each;  10- week-old  at  90c  each. 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 

full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.25 

$10 

$47.50 

$90 

6.25 

12 

57.50 

110 

5.75 

11 

52.50 

100 

6.25 

12 

57.50 

110 

4.75 

9 

42.50 

85 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D .  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliel’s)  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Barred  Rocks .  3  5Q  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  week-old  chicks.  Also  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD,  PENN  A. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  *13  per  100; 
*62.50  per  500;  *120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  6,  13,  20,  27.  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books  order. 
Catalog  Free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$8.50—100  $40.00—500  $75.00—1000 

Barred  Rocks 

$9.00—100  $42.50-500  $80.00-1000 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTEltVILLE,  PENNA. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
MAY  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *4.50  *  8.00  *37-50  $  75.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  5  50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes. ..  6  50  12  00  57.50  110-00 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants..  10.00  18  00  87  50  . 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  4. 00  7.00  34. 00  65. 08 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  5. 00  9-00  42.50  80. 00 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  9.00  *42.50  *80 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9.00  42.60  80 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  45.00  90 

Light  Mix...  *7.00perl00  Heavy  Mix...  *8.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  It,  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  MoAlistervHle,  Pa. 


LEGHORN 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 


CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 


Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular. 


Adrian  DeNeef  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Berks'  5  barred  bocks 

May  and  June  are  the  Bargain  Months 

Best  Eggs  and  Chicks  at  Prices  Way  Below 
Regular— Old  Stock  ]/3  Off— Young¬ 
sters  at  Special  Prices. 

Get  the  cream  of  the  world’s  oldest  and 
greatest  laying  strain  at  prices  that  come 
once  a  year.  Catalog  free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  8  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


$10  Per  100;  $90  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CH AS.  F .  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


500  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS?,1 SWtfS 

weeks;  *1.25  at  14  weeks.  B.  B.  CHASE,  Wyoming,  Del. 


National  Egg  Week 

This  is  National  Egg  Week — May  1-7 — 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  do  a  little  extra  think¬ 
ing  and  talking  about  this  product  of 
the  farm,  which  rightly  forms  so  large  a 
part  of  our  national  food  supply. 

A  few  of  the  scientifically  proven 
values  of  eggs  as  food  are  their  palata- 
bility,  ease  of  digestion,  wholesomeness 
and  all-around  balance.  Eggs  have  been 
found  to  supply  vitamins  A,  B,  D  and  E, 
also  iron,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  flu¬ 
orine,  all  required  for  proper  bodily  needs 
and  especially  for  the  development  of  chil¬ 
dren.  , 

Eggs  may  be  used  in  so  many  ways 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  suiting  the 
individual  tastes  of  all.  Boiled  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  fried,  baked,  poached,  in  ome¬ 
lets,  cakes,  custards,  puddings  and  other 
cookery — eggs  taste  good  and  are  good 
for  us.  Even  the  every-day  griddle  cake 
is  improved  in  flavor  and  lightness  by 
beating  one  or  more  eggs  with  the  batter. 

Yes,  considering  their  food  value,  egg 
week  may  well  be  extended  to  cover  the 
remaining  51  weeks  of  the  year. 


Poultry  Work  at  Farm 
School 

The  N.  Y.  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  special¬ 
izes  in  poultry.  This  year  3,000  chicks 
have  been  hatched  and  reared  to  four 
weeks  of  age  by  students  in  the  poultry 
courses.  The  students  take  entire  charge 
of  the  incubators  and  the  rearing  of  the 
chicks  to  four  weeks  of  age.  The  mor¬ 
tality  at  four  weeks  of  age  has  averaged 
less  than  4  per  cent. 

The  oldest  lot  of  chicks  hatched  this 
Spring  and  cared  for  by  students  was  10 
weeks  old  on  April  15.  The  cockerels 
sold  for  broilers  at  this  age  averaged 
heavier  than  the  published  standards  for 
broilers,  showing  the  possibilities  of  good 
stock  combined  with  good  management. 

When  the  incubation  season  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  school  expects  to  have  about 
6,000  chicks  in  the  brooder  houses  and 
on  range.  Approximately  half  of  these 
will  be  cockerels  and  will  be  sold  for 
broilers.  From  the  remainder  will  be  se¬ 
lected  the  best  pullets,  about  1,500  in 
number,  for  the  laying  flock  next  season. 


Eggs  in  Savory  Ways 

Canada  Relish. — Three  cups  of  milk, 
one  shredded  wheat  biscuit,  14.  cup 
cheese  cut  fine,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
three  eggs  beaten.  Warm  the  milk,  add 
the  biscuit,  salt,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs. 
Bake  in  buttered  dish  in  a  quick  oven 
half  an  hour,  or  until  it  thickens  like  cus¬ 
tard.  Serve  hot  with  buttered  toast  for 
supper. 

Venetian  Eggs. — One  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoon  of  chopped  onion,  % 
in.  of  bay  leaf,  little  red  pepper  and  salt, 
14  quart  can  of  tomatoes,  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  chopped  cheese.  When  this 
mixture  is  thoroughly  blended  and  heat¬ 
ed  break  in  three  eggs  whole  and  cook 
just  long  enough  to  set  the  whites.  Serve 
on  toast  or  saltines.  Will  serve  four. 

Stuffed  Eggs.— Boil  six  eggs  20  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  the  shells  and  cut  care¬ 
fully  lengthwise.  Remove  the  yolks,  put¬ 
ting  -the  halves  together  of  each  white  so 
that  the  whites  may  not  get  mixed.  Mash 
the  yolks  and  add  one  teaspoon  of  soft 
butter,  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice  and 
filh  the  whites  with  the  mixture.  Smooth 
and  press  the  two  whites  together.  Spread 
the  remainder  of  the  yolk  mixture  on  a 
shallow  baking  dish  and  place  eggs  on  it. 
Cover  with  a  thin  white  sauce,  sprinkle 
buttered  crumbs  over  whole  and  bake  un¬ 
til  the  crumbs  are  a  nice  brown. 

MRS.  it.  E.  R. 


The  Milk  Snake  Again 

As  I  sat  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  came 
across  an  item  “That  Milk  Snake  Story,” 
page  538.  When  I  was  about  14  years 
old  we  were  on  a  farm,  and  one  of  the 
cows  had  milk  missing.  Father  believed 
one  of  the  other  cows  did  it.  As  it  only 
happened  in  the  daytime  he  could  not 
understand  it. 

One  day  in  haying  time  as  we  were 
coming  to  dinner  we  came  through  where 
the  cows  were,  and  father  noticed  some¬ 
thing  around  a  cow’s  leg.  On  going 
closer  we  saw  a  spotted  snake  about  2% 
ft.  long  wound  around  this  cow’s  leg 
with  a  teat  in  its  mouth.  We  killed  the 
snake,  and  the  cow  gave  her  regular  milk 
afterward.  This  is  no  story  that  some¬ 
one  told  me.  l.  c.  P. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Six  other  people,  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
have  written  circumstantial  accounts  of 
actually  seeing  cows  milked  by  this  mot¬ 
tled  snake,  variously  called  milk  snake 
or  spotted  adder. 


REDUCED  PRICES! 

ON  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

mok  at  these  low  prices  for  delivery  on  Eagle  Nest  Chicks  effective  May  4. 
ffieck  your  needs  and  order  at  once  !  Specify  week  you  desire  delivery. 


300  500 

$35.00  $57.50 
32.00  52.50 


Li 

Check  your 

VARIETY  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred  Strain)  .$12.00 
Wh.  Leghorns  (Barron  Strain)  .  11.00 

Buff  Leghorns  .  11.00 

Brown  Leghorns  .  10.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00 

White  Wyandottes .  13.00 

Heavy  Odds,  10c  straight  —  Light  Odds,  7c  straight 

Write  for  reduced  prices  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select  and  Extra  Special  Matings. 
Price  reductions  also  effective  May  4.  Order  now. 

The  Eagle  Nest  Hatchery  Co.,  Dept.  50,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


32.00 

30.50 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

41.00 

38.00 


52.50 
50.00 

62.50 
62.50 

62.50 

67.50 

62.50 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


BIG  REDUCTION  ON  CHICKS 

Prices  Effective  May  8th  Per  100 

White.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas . $10.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  12.00 

White  Minorcas  . . .  15.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  13.00 

.  Jersey  Black  Giants  .  16.00 

xV  -  Pedigreed  Male  Mating  both  Tancred  and  Barron  White  Leghorns...  13.00 

A- — 9  White  Pekin  Ducklings  .  25.00 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  STOCK— Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept.  Send  $1  today.  Upon  delivery 
pay  postman  above  prices  plus  postage.  Be  sure  to  specify  delivery  date  when  sending  in  your  order. 
Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicks  working  for  us.  Write  today 

for  full  details.  Also  lor  our  catalog. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  Main  St.,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO. 


HAS  MADE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY 


HIGH  VITALITY  CHICKS 

From  Selected  Ohio  Breeding  Flocks  backed  by  our  11 
years’  development  with  Purebred  Stock. 

MAY  and  JUNE  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

Effective  May  5th  —  Order  Quick 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Grade  A 

White  Leghorns,  Big  Tom  Barrons  .  7.50 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  6.50 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00 

Atheneon  customers  come  back  year  after  year.  There  is  a  reason, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.00 

$100.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

120.00 

list  and  three  free  copies  Atheneon  Baby  Chick  Journal. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92, 


Write  for  our  complete  price 
C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired. 

ATHENS,  OHIO. 


,Uic  k 


Reduced  Prices  on  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  May  13th  to  Aug.  1st 


Effective  May  13th  25  50  100 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.50  $4.75  $  8.50 

Wh.,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas .  3.25  5.75  10.50 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes _  3.50  fl.50  11.75 

Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyan.,  Part.  Rocks ..  .  3.75  7.00  13.50 

Heavy  Assorted,  $9.00  per  100 

Neuhauser  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatcheries 


300  500  lOOO 

$25.00  $40.00  $  78.00 
31.00  49.75  90.00 

33.00  50.00  98.00 

39.00  60.00  110.00 

Light  Assorted,  $7.50  per  100 

Dept.  61  Napoleon,  Ohio 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


LANCASTER  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  kind  with  the  big  lop 
comb,  large  bodies;  headed  by  males  from  females  that  produced  225  to  270  eggs 
in  their  first  laying  year.  Seven  years  of  careful  culling  behind  them.  Write  for 
catalog  or  order  from  this  add.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking 
Valley  National  Bank.  These  prices  effective  with  your  order. 

Postpaid  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . .  3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $32.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Special  Matings  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - 4.00  7.50  14.00  41.00  67.50  130.00 

Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns - 6.00  11.50  22.00  65.00  107.50  210.00 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Route  20  Lancaster*  Ohio 


Varieties — 


Ij  PJPM  ■  Pit 

Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some 
of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 

100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  Prices —  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White.  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White.  Buff.  Partridge  and  Black  Minorcas  .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  0.  Reds:  Buff  Orpingtons;  S.  L.  Wyan.  and  White  Wyan. .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Heavy  Mixed  10c  —  Light  Mixed  9c  —  Jersey  Black  Giants  16o 

EMPIRE:  HATCHERY  Box  50  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


*  ? mm 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  • 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.-  tS 
,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  As 


F  1  hompson,  Martin,  bhepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically,! 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^'. 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  /n 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  20,  Pa. 


W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penn,  Stole  College 


h. 


A 


[  HPHEY  LIVE  because  they  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
I  A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generation*.  They  LAY  because  they  arc 
from  caivtulty  aelected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.^ 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  PostDaid// 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book, 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N  T 


CHICK 

.BOOK, 
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•the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  10,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment.  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  many  years  and  have  read 
many  times  the  help  you  have  been  to 
others  so  thought  that  you  might  be 
able  to  help  me  collect  for  two  shipments 
of  asters,  I  shipped  to  Emmanuel  Market, 
S04  6th  Ave.,  New  York.  On  September 
9,  I  made  my  first  shipment  to  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  handle  my  asters. 
He  told  me  to  ship  all  my  asters  to  him, 
as  there  would  be  a  good  market  for 
them.  lie  paid  me  for  that  shipment 
and  told  me  I  would  receive  pay  for 
the  other  shipments.  The  pay  day  came 
along  but  no  money,  I  have  written  him 
but  never  received  any  reply. 

New  York  mrs.  j.  M. 

Our  letters  to  Geo.  Ivasematis,  Eman¬ 
uel’s  Market,  804  6th  Ave.,  New  York, 
were  not  returned  to  us,  but  he  neglected 
to  pay  the  account.  We  gave  it  to  our 
attorney,  who  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
tout  failed  to  collect  the  account.  We 
now  find  that  Mr.  Ivasematis  left  the 
above  address  owing  rent,  and  no  one 
knows  where  he  is.  We  are  referring  to 
this  because  it  again  emphasizes  the 
advisability,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of 
looking  up  the  standing  of  houses  before 
making  shipments  to  them.  We  publish 
this  reference  so  that  a  record  can  be 
kept  of  the  name  in  the  event  that  Mr. 
Ivasematis  approaches  any  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  for  shipments. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the 
dangers  of  purchasing  European  Ford 
shares  on  'the  installment  plan.  Stock 
promoters  are  always  ready  to  make  use 
of  the  reputation  of  the  magic  name  of 
Ford  to  accomplish  their  ends.  The  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  bureau  on  the  subject  m 
part  follows: 

In  the  installment-selling  plan,  the 
offering  firm'  usually  assumes  no  obligation 
to  own  or  control  the  stock  for  which  it 
is  accepting  payments.  It  must  merely 
make  delivery  when  the  full  purchase 
price  has  been  received.  As  a  result, 
these  firms  frequently  delay  the  purchase 
of  the  shares  involved  and  at  times  the 
market  price  rises  far  above  that  for 
which  they  contracted  to  sell  them  The 
purchaser  thus  faces  the  risk  of  failure 
of  the  vendor  to  deliver  the  stock  when 
installment  payments  are  completed. 

One  company,  the  Bancshares  aiid 
Listed  Securities  Corporation,  which 
offered  the  stock  of  the  E  ord  Motor 
Company,  Ltd.  of  England  on  the  partial 
payment  plan,  was  visited  on  April  9  by 
the  State  authorities,  who  alleged  that 
the  firm’s  books  showed  that  on  February 
08  it  had  open  contracts  to  sell  I8.0OO 
shares  of  the  Ford  Company  without 
actually  owning  more  than  a  few  hundred 
shares  *  The  corporation  had  substantial 
cash  deposits  in  banks  impounded 
through  the  action  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  equitable  distribution  to 
customers,  who  face  heavy  losses. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City  recently  exposed  another 
alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  i  ord  Euro- 
pean  shares  and  aided  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  State  to  proceed 
against  it.  Its  perpetrators  garnered 
$42,000  in  the  single  week  of  its  operation. 
This  was  the  case  of  Dodge  &  Company, 
Inc  of  246  Fifth  Avenue. 

This  place  was  visited  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Attorney  General  s  office,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  and  I  ost  Office 
inspectors.  The  principals  were  arraigned 
before  a  United  States  Commissioner  and 
released  under  bail  A?eri  " 

ing  a  hearing  on  April  21,  19o0.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  injunction,  restrained 
the  defendants  from  further  activities, 
on  motion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

One  concern  widely  offered  the  stock 
of  Ford  Motor  Company  of  France  at  $lo 
per  share,  -while  the  current  quotation 
on  the  New  York  Curb  Exchange  was 
approximately  $10  a  share.  A  Los 
Angeles  firm  offered  recently  the  stock 
of  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Germany  at 
$100  per  share,  while  the  current  pre¬ 
vailing  market  was  around  $58  a  share. 

Disclosures  of  this  kind  emphasize  the 
need  for  investors  to  look  not  only  to  the 
merit  of  the  securities  purchased,  but 
also  to  «the  importance  of  investigating 
the  prevailing  market  price  and  the 
reputation  and  stability  of  the  firms  who 
solicit  their  business.  Safety  lies  in 
taking  the  pains  to  deal  with  firms  of 
established  integrity.  This  is  vital,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  securities  are  bought  by 
installment  payments. 


I  sent  money  to  the  American  Sales 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.  After  waiting  two 
months  I  wrote  to  them.  The  inclosed 
is  all  I  got.  Will  you  write  them?  I 
wrote  them  and  told  them  to  return  the 
money.  They  did  not.  J.  G.  J. 

New  York 

We  are  unable  to  help  the  subscriber 


because  we  are  advised  that  the  Post 
Office  has  issued  fraudulent  orders 
against  the  concern.  Mail  is  returned 
with  the  notation  “Fraudulent  Mail  to 
this  address  returned  by  order  of  Post¬ 
master  General.”  In  such  circumstances 
there  is  no  way  to  help. 


I  am  sending  you  an  advertisement 
from  a  local  paper  during  March, 
1960.  It  is  only  the  poor  people  who 
are  fooled  on  this  radio.  I  am  in¬ 
closing  the  circular  letter  received  from 
the  radio  concern.  Please  publish  the 
facts  in  the  case,  as  soon  as  possible  to 
save  dollars  for  the  poor  people.  B.  G. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  forwarded  from  the 
local  paper  reads  as  follows : 

For  Sale — Will  sell  my  1929  radio, 
complete  with  five  tubes,  speaker  and  a 
storage  battery  at  sacrifice,  $20.  Cost 
over  $100.  Now  in  storage  in  Attica. 
Write  Mrs.  Adams,  356  Broadway, 
Everett,  Mass. 

The  circular  letter  .sent  out  to  those 
answering  the  advertisement  shows  clear¬ 
ly  that  the  advertisement  is  part  of  a 
plan  to  sell  cheap  radios  from  stock.  We 
have  a  report  from  a  subscriber  in 
Maine  that  a  similar  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  local  paper.  The  subscriber 
ordered  the  radio,  but  when  the  radio 
was  received  reported  it  worthless. 


On  August  17,  1929,  I  was  thrown 
from  my  lumber  wagon  and  run  over 
breaking  two  ribs,  and  rupturing  a 
kidney.  I  was  in  the  hospital  a  week, 
and  laid  up  for  nearly  three  months.  I 
had  a  policy  in  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  with  the 
American  Agriculturist  which  promises 
$10  weekly  for  total  disability  up  to  13 
weeks.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
penny  because  of  their  limited  policies.  I 
wrote  the  paper  and  got  a  laughable  reply. 
I  do  not  want  to  cause  you  a  lot  of  trouble 
but  would  like  your  advice,  and  farmers 
ought  to  use  their  own  judgment  on 
such  a  policy.  w.  E.  p. 

New  York 

For  the  most  part,  the  policy  covers 
accidents  which  happen  from  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  a  railroad  passenger  car,  passenger 
steamship  or  steamboat,  and  city  con¬ 
veyances  which  farmers  rarely  use,  while 
accidents  which  farmers  are  regularly  ex¬ 
posed  to  are  not  covered.  But  an  accident 
resulting  from  being  accidentally  thrown 
from  a  private  horse-drawn  vehicle  or 
private  automobile  in  which  insured  is 
riding  or  driving  is  covered,  and  the  above 
accident  clearly  came  under  the  disable¬ 
ment  clause  of  that  provision..  The 
claim  wa.s  denied  on  the  ground  that 
the  insured  was  merely  run  over  and  that 
the  accident  did  not  occur  on  a  public 
highway.  Standing  on  the  eveners  and 
end  of  tongue  behind  the  horses  with  the 
reins  in  his  hands  trying  to  control 
the  horses  was  not  considered  riding  and 
driving.  We  contended  it  was.  The 
complaint  came  December  2,  and  it  has 
taken  ever  since  to  convince  the  parties 
concerned  that  the  indemnity  must  be 
paid. 

The  company  yielded  to  our  persuasion 
at  the  last  moment  but  instead  of  settle- 
ing  with  us  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
claim,  which  would  be  about  $130,  it  de¬ 
layed  reply  to  our  final  demand  and  sent 
an  agent  'of  .the  paper  to  our  client  and 
induced  him  to  accept  $60.  These  business 
men  knew  that  the  negotiations  should 
have  been  concluded  through  us,  but  they 
knew  too  that  we  would  have  insisted  on 
settlement  in  full,  and  .so  they  sacrificed 
business  ethics  to  save  the  company 
about  $70  at  the  expense  of  this  young 
farmer.  If  he  was  entitled  to  $60,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  full  $10  a  week  for  the 
time  that  he  was  disabled.  There  are 
few  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a 
farmer  under  the  limitations  of  this 
policy,  but  this  was  one,  and  we  felt 
the  farmer  must  have  the  full  benefit  of 
it.  He  was  deliberately  argued  out  of 
about  one-half  his  rightful  claim. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed 
circular  claiming  that  -mineralized  water 
will  rid  chickens  of  lice?  J.  A.  A. 

Pennsylvania 

The  claims  that  one  product  or  an¬ 
other  put  in  the  drinking  water  -will  rid 
poultry  of  lice  have  been  going  the 
rounds  for  many  years.  When  one  of 
these  schemes  passes  along  another  bobs 
up  to  take  its  place.  Practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  poultrymen  have  never  been  able  to 
find  any  product,  drugs  or  combination 
of  drugs  to  be  put  in  the  drinking  water 
that  has  the  slightest  effect  upon  lice  on 
the  fowls. 


A.  Felt  lining  around  edge  of  cover 

B.  3"  Corkboard  or  other  suitable 
insulation 

C.  Reinforcement  bars 


From  Milking  Time 
A  to  Marketing  Time 

An  insulated  concrete 
tank  is  permanent,  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned,  always  san¬ 
itary  and  moderate  in 
cost. 

1 —  It  will  conserve  temper¬ 
atures. 

2 —  It  will  save  ice. 

3 —  Mechanical  refrigeration 
can  be  installed  in  this 
tank. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Blueprints  and  instructions  for 
building  an  insulated  concrete 
milk  cooling  tank  sent  free. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

547  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


do  it/ 


Don’ t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  6imply  push  the 
silage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  work. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  praetieal  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


NEWTON *S 


For  horses,  oattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  ill  America.  Eat.  180 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 
If  it  Falls  ^  " 


I  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  | 

Its  full  share  of  work.  Get 
rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  — 
have  a  horse  worth  its 

full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  NUMBER  6  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package,  postpaid).  Also  sure-fire  tome 
to  build  up  run-down  horsee.  OUR  BIG  NEW  Veterinary 
Adviser  tella  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 
Sent  for  10c  or  write  for  any  kind  of  V eterinary  Advice. 

I  FLEMING  BROS.  D-56  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 


Easier  to  Clean 

Easier  to  put  together  because  fewer 
parts.  Has  many  exclusive  features;  built 
of  finest  materials.  Saves  milking  time  on 
thousands  of  farms.  Unsurpassed  quality - 
Many  models.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 


Fords  Milk 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.,  213-215  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

SURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 


»ur  Silo  is  beginning  to  leak . if  the  front  is  letting  too 

i  air  in . if  the  silage  is  showing  too  much  mold . if 

eezing  too  much — then  you’re  wasting  time,  labor  and  good 
by  filling  it  this  fall.  However,  you  need  not  go  to  the  ex- 


Re-Build  With  Crainelox 


CRAINE,  inc 


Norwich,  N.  Y, 


Above  silo  erected  over  25  years  ago 
still  giving  evory-year  service. 


IsTfour 


CRAINE  ^ 

™plewalL  |Rf|N| 

SILOS  W 


GODFREY’S 

HYDRATED  LIME 

Releases  the  Plant  Food  and 
corrects  the  acidity  in  your  soil 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

68%  Calcium  Oxide  (Minimum) 

5%  Magnesium  Oxide  (Minimum) 

95%  Calcium  &  Magnesium  Hydroxide 
Note  the  High  Calcium  Oxide,  which 
has  the  Agricultural  Value. 

Our  Lancaster  County,  Penna. 
Hydrated  Lime  is  the  best 
that  can  be  produced 

We  are  establishing  Authorized  agent  s, 
in  all  ^unoccupied  territory  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Price  to  our  local 
agents  extremely  low.  Communicate 
with  us  regarding  agency,  and  full 
particulars. 

GODFREY  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MF8.  CO,,  27  Homestead  Avo.a  Hamden,  Conn. 


For  Sale — A  Number  of  New  and  Usea 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guaranteed 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO.,  INC.  290  H0DS0H  ST..  N.  T.  C. 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  Be.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  tiling.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Berlin  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (enclos¬ 
ing  references  and  giving  complete  information 
as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  as 
housekeeper  on  a  goat  dairy  farm,  12  miles 
from  Atlantic  City ;  applicant  kindly  state  all 
particulars.  WM.  SCHRUL,  McKee  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  2  young  married  men  to 
work  on  dairy  and  truck  farm;  $75  per  month 
with  four-room  house  and  other  concessions; 
must  be  reliable,  honest,  truthful  and  willing 
workers.  Apply  W.  E.  JOHNSON,  Salisbury,  Aid. 


WANTED- — Refined  young  woman  between  30 
and  40,  Protestant,  for  cook  in  modern  coun¬ 
try  boarding  house;  must  be  strong  and  healthy 
and  willing  worker;  in  first  letter  give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  expected  and  when  available; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  8265,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  general  farmer  and 
help  with  milking;  wife  cook  and  general 
housework:  no  laundry;  family  of  four;  in  coun¬ 
try  ADVERTISER  8268,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  middle-aged,  to  help 
in  yard  garden  and  in  house;  good  home  and 
moderate  wages.  MRS.  LULA  BRICE,  R.  D.  1, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tel.  24-F-12  Hudson. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  on  dairy  farm 
where  milking  machine  is  used;  must  be 
steady  and  of  clean  habits;  good  home;  wages 
$50  to  $60  per  month.  GLENMEltE  FARM, 
Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  (without  children)  or  two  friends, 
White,  Protestant,  for  downstairs  large  coun¬ 
try  house;  seven  in  family;  one  must  be  first- 
class  cook,  one  to  serve  at  table  and  clean; 
must  be  neat  and  obliging;  living  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent;  permanent  position;  $125  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  8272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged,  single  man,  mak¬ 
ing  poultry  a  specialty  is  now  open  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  honesty  and  reliability  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  best  references;  moderate  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  man  to  run  dairy  on 
partnership  basis;  well  equipped  120-acre 
farm;  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  to  make  money;  located  near  Trenton,  N. 
J.  ADVERTISER  8280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man  as  helper  in  50- 
cow  dairy  on  Long  Island;  cows  milked  with 
machine;  give  reference  and  state  wages  wanted 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8285,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Gardener-chauffeur,  wife  chamber- 
maid-laundress;  location  Scarsdale;  separate 
living  quarters;  whitei  only;  references  re¬ 
quired:  give  details  in  first  letter.  Reply 
VARICK  ST.  P.  O.  BOX  82,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  clean  dry-hand  milker  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Central  New  York;  give  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8295,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


WANTED — General  worker  for  Summer  hotel, 
at  once;  state  experience  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  N.  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  young  woman,  Protestant,  single,  not 
over  35;  learn  to  pack  eggs  on  farm  and  help 
with  housework;  $40  per  month  and  good  home; 
give  full  particulars,  references,  etc.,  in  first 
letter.  C.  D.  VREELAND,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent.  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y, 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Building  construction  of  all  kinds; 

modern  methods;  plans  furnished;  free  esti¬ 
mates:  any  distance  where  work  will  warrant. 
BOX  185,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  will  operate  for  owner, 
lease  or  conduct  on  shares,  any  large  property, 
well  stocked  and  equipped.  BOX  168,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  a  position 
where  honesty  and  trust  is  essential,  pre¬ 
ferred;  farm-bred,  honest,  temperate,  dependa¬ 
ble;  last  position  six  years;  satisfactory  service 
guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  8246,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  manager  or  assistant,  married,  fami¬ 
ly,  college  graduate,  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  large  growing  business  raising  and 
selling  quality  fruit;  17  years’  record  open  for 
investigation.  ADVERTISER  8201,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  25,  single,  German,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  general  or  poultry  farm.  E.  ETZOLI), 
555  Woodland  Ave.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


TEACHER,  experienced,  would  like  a  rural 
school.  ADVERTISER  8266,  care  Rural  New- 
Yoiker. 


FARMERETTE  desires  position  with  good  fami¬ 
ly  connection.  ADVERTISER  8267,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  colored. 
RAYMOND  ROBINSON,  Ellendale,  Del. 


GIRL,  18.  wants  housework,  no  laundry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  or  caretaker,  trustworthy,  German, 
middle-aged,  no  children,  lifetime  experience 
farming,  gardening,  dairying,  wants  position  on 
estate;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  8283, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  single  man,  30,  farm- 
raised.  dairy  trained,  clean,  reference.  J. 
BRUMMER.  217th  St.  and  Hempstead  Ed., 
Queens  Village,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  boy  4  years,  wants  position 
for  Summer  months  with  private  family. 
MRS.  K.  GONCIIAROFF,  334  E.  lath  St.,  New 
York. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager;  sole  breeder 
and  selector  of  former  world’s  record  con¬ 
test  pen,  winner  of  many  official  contests;  sin¬ 
gle,  college  trained,  11  years’  experience;  sal¬ 
ary  reasonable;  private  estate  and  breeding 
proposition  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8274,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  herdsman,  test-cow 
work  or  small  estate:  wife  board  help;  $90 
month  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  8298,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  men,  25  years,  desire  work  at 
anything;  experienced  chauffeurs.  JOSEPH 
MEAGHER,  90, East  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

MIDDLE-AGED  German  immigrant  farmer,  gen¬ 
eral  mechanic,  wants  steady  position;  home 
preferred  to  wages.  ADVERTISER  8281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  WANTED  on  poultry  plant;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches,  knows  gardening 
and  carpenter  work;  excellent  references;  single. 
ADVERTISER  8273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  farm  for  man  fifty-five, 
light  duties,  $10  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
8287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
phases  of  the  game  is  open  for  a  first-class 
position  as  manager  or  to  work  with  owner; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8288,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  boy  of  18  desires  work  on  farm 
either  poultry  or  general  for  season;  farm- 
raised,  good  milker,  strong,  can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  MERRITT  DOWNER,  24  Carroll  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  desires  to  drive  car  for  refined 
person  who  expects  to  travel;  Christian,  35 
years  of  age,  use  no  liquor,  tobacco  or  pro¬ 
fanity;  experienced  driver  having  traveled  in 
27  States;  reference  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 
8290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  wishes  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  farm;  28.  German,  sober  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  ADVERTISER  8291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  German,  capable,  in¬ 
dustrious,  years  of  experience  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  and  private  plants  is  open  for  position. 
ADVERTISER  8292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wishes  position  on  estate;  man,  team¬ 
ster  or  any  farm  work ;  wife  to  board  farm 
help  if  necessary;  three  children,  girls,  going 
to  school;  can  give  references,  going  on  six  years 
on  present  job;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  8294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  33,  experienced  certified, 
grade  A  and  A.  It.  work;,  Graham  and  short- 
course  graduate;  references;  prefer  country  es¬ 
tate;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8296,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  woman  wishes  position  as  house- 
worker  only,  no  waiting.  ADVERTISER  8297, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  capable,  desire  position  small 
hotel,  boarding  house,  club,  etc. ;  take  full 
charge  or  assist;  salary  or  share  profits.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  wishes  position,  modern  farm 
or  estate,  capable  of  putting  herd  on  paying 
basis;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  man¬ 
agement,  agricultural  graduate;  married,  age 
35,  15  years’  experience;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  82S6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  married,  life-long  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER,  with  son  18,  wants  position  as 
housekeeper  or  cook  for  boarding  house;  son 
for  general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  8300, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  student,  17,  wishes  position 
poultry,  fruit  farm,  estate.  ROSECRANS, 
5935  157th  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  very  capable. 
ADVERTISER  8302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  running  large 
or  small  farm  or  develop  farm;  excellent  rec¬ 
ord.  15  years;  married,  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER  wishes  position,  handy-man,  paint¬ 
ing,  etc.  ADVERTISER  8301,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft. ;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  Y’ork,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  0879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  175  young  apple 
trees,  large  blueberry  pasture  land  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  rocks;  10-room  house  in  good 
condition;  on  hill,  fine  view,  15  miles  from 
Manchester.  Write  to  G.  H.  CAUGHEY, 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


SMALL  place,  8  acres,  fine  house,  shade,  garage, 
ideal,  photo,  Otsego  County;  also  pleasant  75- 
acre  farm:  $1,700  each.  M.  FITZGERALD, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  farm,  35  miles  from  New 
York,  with  paying  dairy;  sold  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  100  head  stock  mostly 
purebred  Holsteins;  10-rooin  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  8240,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  business  orchard  farm  contain¬ 
ing  about  200  acres,  slightly  rolling,  tractor 
worked;  seven  miles  from  Poughkeepsie  on  se¬ 
lected  soil  and  elevation  for  apples  and  peaches; 
2,000  bearing  apple  trees,  best  commercial  va¬ 
rieties:  500  young  trees,  2,200  bearing  peach 
trees  Elberta  and  Hale,  300  young  trees;  2,000 
grapevines  (Concord)  in  their  prime;  old-fash¬ 
ioned  9-room  house  in  good  condition,  large 
barns,  etc.;  price  for  quick  sale,  $25,000.  in¬ 
cluding  stortc  and  tools;  if  interested,  address 
P.  O.  BOX  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  farm,  167  acres,  5  miles 
Newburgh,  on  State  road;  lovely  views;  all 
improvements  and  machinery;  45  Guernseys; 
price  $45,000.  THOMAS  I’ENDELL,  Little 
Britain,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  established  business  in  a 
fast  growing  section  of  Long  Island ;  6  acres 
land,  nursery,  store,  greenhouse,  etc.;  reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Dutchess  County  dairy 
farm,  100  acres;  good  house,  remodeled,  new 
barn,  stables,  garage,  all  modern  conveniences, 
electricity;  brooks.  ADVERTISER  8257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


4% -ACRE  farm,  old  house,  6  rooms,  furnished. 
Little  Britain  State  Road,  near  Rock  Tavern 
station,  suburb  to  Newburgh;  $2,600,  half  cash. 
CHARLES  BOSS1E,  Owner,  180  East  108th  St., 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm,  six-room  house, 
wood  land,  tillable  land,  fruit,  outbuildings; 
reasonable.  Inquire  JOHN  BUCKLEY,  Little 
Plain,  Branford,  Conn. 


143-ACRE  dairy,  sheep  and  fruit  farm,  East 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.;  on  im¬ 
proved  road,  1/3  mile  school,  %  mile  hard  sur¬ 
faced  road,  4  miles  to  Holcomb,  best  fruit  mar¬ 
ket  in  State;  prosperous  farming  section;  130 
acres  choice  tillage,  lies  nicely;  13-acre  pasture; 
fruits;  8-room  brick  bouse,  some  hardwood  floors, 
ell,  good  water,  large  lawn,  shade;  basement 
barn  30x60,  ties  for  cows,  No.  2  24x40,  tool 
shed,  corn  house,  hog  house  and  hav  shed;  price 
$6,000,  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  boarding  house,  20  rooms, 
furnished,  with  120  acres,  near  Catskill; 
$8,000,  small  cash,  long-time  for  payment.  P. 
PASCAL,  Turk  Hill  Road,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent.  Summer  or  all-year-round 
home,  2  miles  out,  near  country  club;  sleep¬ 
ing  porches  and  living  piazza;  beautiful  location. 
C.  E.  SIIOREY,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


290-ACRE  apple  farm  for  sale,  3,500  trees,  $19, 
000.  JOHN  TAYLOR,  Barboursville,  Va. 


SALE  —  72-acre  dairy  and  truck  farm;  retail 
markets;  failing  health;  $5,500.  CARLTON  S. 
HUGHES,  Millville,  N.  J. 


182-ACRE  dairy  farm.  Township  Gilboa,  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y. ;  one  mile  to  school,  rail¬ 
road,  community  center  and  milk  plant;  cozy 
house,  good  water,  pleasant  view,  near  friendly 
neighbors;  barn  50x76,  ties  for  25  cows,  piped 
water;  ice  house,  poultry  house  and  garage; 
easy  living  here;  price  $3,700,  liberal  terms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 18-room  stucco  boarding  house  with 
22  acres  of  farm  land,  located  500  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  beautiful  view  of  Connecticut 
River;  ail  improvements  and  good  business  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  months;  reasonable  price.  MRS. 
II.  CASTERAN  SIEBERT,  Cobalt,  Conn.  Tel. 
23-5  East  Hampton  Exchange. 


$9  AN  ACRE,  cash,  buys  large  level  farm,  two 
miles,  milk,  village;  maples,  wood,  fruit,  small 
pine;  fair  nine-room  house,  henhouse,  foundation 
for  large  barn.  BOX  59,  Rockwells  Mills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2%  acres  suitable  for  truck  or 
chickens,  pleasant  six-rooin  cottage,  nearly 
new  barn,  other  buildings,  good  water,  shade, 
fruit,  near  lakes,  school,  good  road;  $1,200, 
terms.  EVELYN  IV.  TEETER,  Warren,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Well-stocked  general  store  and 
filling  station;  doing  good  business;  five  living 
rooms,  chicken  house,  garage,  good  water,  one 
acre  land;  19  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
concrete  road  in  Southern  Maryland;  $0,500,  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  8200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VILLAGE  poultry  farm  supplying  fancy  trade, 
paying  splendid  net  yearly  profit,  plant  equip¬ 
ment  tlie  best:  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  good  in¬ 
come  and  a  pleasant  home.  ADVERTISER  8270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  home  for  retired  business  man  or  a 
Summer  home,  all  improvements;  ideal  location, 
very  pleasant  surroundings;  piioto  and  details 
on  request.  ADVERTISER  8271,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MUST  sell  109-acre,  fertile  potato,  dairy  farm; 

good  8-room  house,  3  barns,  insured  $4,000; 
buy  it.  $1,500,  $500  down.  FRANK  GILLETTE, 
Rushville,  N.  Y. 


85  ACRES,  5  miles  to  college  town;  plenty 
wood,  lumber,  apples,  blueberries,  etc.;  house, 
barn,  garage,  henhouses  in  fair  condition;  level 
fields,  springs,  brook;  price  $3,500,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  within  hundred  miles  of  New  Y'ork 
City,  cottage  or  rooms,  with  garden,  by  two 
women,  part  time  work  in  exchange  or  low 
rent.  ADVERTISER  8276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  village  property,  7-room  house, 
improvements,  1,000  feet  water-front,  for 
small  poultry-fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  8278, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-ROOM  bungalow,  2-ear  garage,  chicken 
house,  5  acres.  BOX  44,  Lanoka  Harbor, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — .Farm  bordered  by  two  rivers,  near 
main  highway,  practically  new  six-room  house 
with  fireplace;  garage;  five  and  one-half  acres 
land,  or  more  if  desired;  for  details,  address 
“LITTLE  ACORNS,”  East  River,  Conn. 


72-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  Saratoga  County.  N. 

Y.;  slate  roofed  house,  good  barns,  two  silos, 
never-failing  water,  woods;  %  mile  State  road: 
good  dairy  farm.  GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Ball- 
ston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


122-ACRE  dairy  farm,  Ashford,  Cattaraugus 

County,  N.  Y. ;  %  mile  school,  3'A  miles  thriv¬ 
ing  village,  railroad,  milk  plant,  markets;  60 
acres  level  tillage,  good  fertility,  20-acre  wood- 
lot,  300  sugar  maples,  fruits;  large  house,  fur¬ 
nace  heat,  electricity,  piped  water,  telephone; 
shade,  pleasant  view;  barn  36x96,  wing  20x30, 
2  silos  and  hay  barn;  nice  home;  price  $3,500; 
investigate  our  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

6-room  house  recently  renovated;  good  busi¬ 
ness,  also  suitable  for  country  home;  price 
$15,000.  ADVERTISER  8210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

seven-room  house,  telephone,  electric  lights  and 
running  water;  good  business;  established  16 
years;  suitable  for  country  home;  price  $11,000. 
ADVERTISER  8277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY — Ambitious  couple,  2%  acres, 
10  rooms,  Whippany,  N.  J.,  tourists,  poultry, 
sanatarium.  HELEN  KITCIiEL,  135  Juniper, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  home  or  farm,  7-room  house  and  bath, 
piped  spring  water;  Berkshires,  1,000-ft.  ele¬ 
vation;  130  miles  New  York;  116  acres;  creek, 
woods;  sacrifice  $5,000.  E.  J.  BROOKS,  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  10-room  house  on  main  road  be¬ 
tween  Manchester  and  Rutland,  Vt.;  will 
make  a  nice  Summer  borne,  tea-room  or  over¬ 
night  inn:  want  a  small  hill  farm  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  ADVERTISER  8170,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


4-ACRE  poultry  farm  near  Flemington,  N.  J. ; 

new  5-room  house;  $5,000,  small  down  pay¬ 
ment.  BUIIL,  246  E.  74th  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  for  sale,  Central  New  Y’ork;  pleasant  lo¬ 
cation,  near  village  school,  good  roads,  85 
acres,  carry  18  cows,  running  water  equipped, 
electricity  available.  ADVERTISER  8284,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve-room  house  with  gas  sta¬ 
tion  on  Mechanicville  State  road,  eight  miles 
from  Schenectady;  thirty  acres  of  land,  thirty 
acres  wood-lot;  price  $5,000,  $1,300  down,  long 
terms  for  balance.  BEN  HAYD,  123  Lafayette 
St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  all  modern  improvements;  some  lay¬ 
ing  hens;  reasonable  price  and  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


3  ACRES,  colonial  house,  12  rooms,  2  fireplaces, 
large  shed,  Central  New  Hampshire;  wonder¬ 
ful  view.  Summer  home.  A.  E.  STONE,  R.  1, 
Tilton,  N.  H. 


BUSINESS  and  farm  of  70  acres,  6-room  house, 
henhouses,  barn,  silo,  berries,  asparagus,  elec¬ 
tricity,  stream,  bathing,  tea  room  and  store; 
all  excellent  condition;  macadam  road,  Hart¬ 
ford  to  shore;  ducks  and  stock  if  desired;  grade 
for  gas.  HARRY  WASHBURN,  Owner,  Col¬ 
chester,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  tropical  fruit  preserves  and  jellies: 

dozen  five-ounce  glasses,  assorted,  $1.50;  five- 
pound  pail  “pineapple-orange”  preserves,  $1.25; 
plus  express.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


SOMETHING  different — Fruitminee — Makes  de¬ 
licious  pies;  five  fruits  instead  of  one;  rich, 
wholesome,  delicious  pie  filling  prepared  at  the 
farm  from  sun-ripened  fruits  and  cane  sugar, 
ready  for  use;  5-lb.  pails,  $1  with  order.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  4,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TWO  4-CYLINDER,  1,500-watt  Delco,  full  au¬ 
tomatic  plants;  good  as  new;  paid  $800  each; 
will  sell  for  $400  each.  WM.  M.  ROBINSON. 
Hartly,  Del. 


nOME-SALTED  peanuts,  4  ozs.,  15c;  peanut 
nougat,  30c  a  lb.  ETTA  BOWKER,  Skanea- 
teles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  or  second-hand  four-wheel  cart, 
in  good  condition,  capable  of  carrying  one 
ton  (ore  horse).  JOHN  GRANT,  Darien,  Conn. 


LITTLE  Giant  boiler,  complete  with  trimmings, 
needs  new  grate  and  small  amount  of  fire 
clay,  otherwise  good  condition,  f.o.b.  our  station, 
$30;  hand-driven  suction  feed  Sharpless  sepa¬ 
rator,  good  condition,  replaced  by  electric  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  300  to  500  lbs.  per  hour,  f.o.b. 
our  station  $40;  low-pressure  vertical  boiler,  8 
h.p.,  complete  with  trimmings,  in  use  at  pres¬ 
ent  time,  to  be  sold  upon  installation  of  a 
larger  boiler  in  the  near  future,  f.o.b.  our  sta¬ 
tion  $100.  PINELAWN  FARM  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Inc.,  Wellwood  Avenue,  Pinelawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LEAF  tobacco,  smoking,  chewing.  6 
pounds,  $1 ;  pay  postman.  DAVID  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


100%  PURE  CANDY  delivered  fresh  in  sealed 
containers  postpaid:  special  2-pound  get-ac¬ 
quainted  assortment  $1.25,  cash  or  C.O.D.;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  COLEMAN'S  CANDIES, 
Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor  and  small  milk  cooler,  filler 
and  capper.  A.  M.  MALEC,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — B  eliminator,  180  volts,  for  32-volt 
current.  DAVID  I’RAME,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Fonda, 
N.  Y. 


LADIES  desiring  vacation  at  established  moral, 
modern,  guest  home  where  peace,  plenty  and 
scenic  beauty  abounds;  rates  $12.  “BREATH¬ 
ING  WELL”  FARM,  Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiifiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmimimi 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practi  cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Name  . . 

Address 


R.  F.  D . . . State . 


ITINERARY 


Lv.  New  York  City 

Ar.  Detroit . 

Lv.  Detroit. 

Ar.  Chicago . 

Lv.  Chicago . 

Ar.  St.  Paul . 

Lv.  Minneapolis. . . 

Ar.  Minot . 

Lv.  Minot . 

Ar.  Glacier  Park. . 
Lv.  Glacier  Park. . 

Ar.  Spokane . 

Lv.  Spokane . 

Ar.  Wenatchee. . . . 
Lv.  Wenatchee. . . . 

Ar.  Seattle . 

Lv.  Seattle . 

Ar.  Longview . 

Lv.  Longview . 

Ar.  Portland . 

Lv.  Portland . 

Ar.  Seattle . 

Lv.  Seattle. . . 

Ar.  Victoria . 

Lv.  Victoria . 

Ar.  Vancouver . 

Lv.  Vancouver . 

Ar.  Field . 

Lv.  Field . 

Ar.  Lake  Louise. . . 
Lv.  Lake  Louise. . . 

Ar.  Banff . 

Lv.  Banff . 

lAr.  Regina . 

Lv.  Regina . 

Ar.  Winnipeg . 

Lv.  Winnipeg . 

Ar.  St.  Paul . 

Lv.  St.  Paul . 

Ar.  Chicago . 

Lv.  Chicago . 

Ar.  Niagara  Falls. 
Lv.  Niagara  Falls. . 

Ar.  Buffalo . 

Lv.  Buffalo . 

Ar.  New  York  City. 


.  N.  Y.  C. 

M.  C. 

.  M.  C. 

M.  C. 

C.  B.  &  Q. 
C.  B.  &  Q. 
G.  N.  Ry. 

.  G.  N.  Ry. 

.  G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
.G.  N.  Ry. 
.G.  N.  Ry. 

.  G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 

.  G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
C.  P.  S. 

C.  P.  s. 

C.  P.  s. 

C.  P.  s. 

C.  P.  Rwy. 
C.  P.  Rwy. 
Auto  Bus 
Auto  Bus 
C.  P.  Rwy. 
C.  P.  Rwy. 
C.  P.  Rwy. 
C.  P.  Rwy. 
C.  P.  Rwy. 
C.  P.  Rwy. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
G.  N.  Ry. 
feoo  Line 
Soo  Line 
N.  Y.  C. 

N.  Y.  C. 

N.  Y.  C. 

N.  Y.  C. 

N.  Y.  C. 

N.  Y.  C. 


I  :00  P.  M 
5:35  A.  M 
3:00  P.  M 
9:00  P-  M 
10:30  P.  M 
9:30  A.  M. 
1 1  :30  P.  M 
2:00  P.  M. 
2:50  P. 
8:30  A. 
7:30  P. 
7:15  A. 
10:00  A.  M. 
2:30  P.  M 
4 :00  P.  M 
9:30  P.  M. 

1 1  :59  P.  M. 
6:00  A.  M. 
10:00  A.  M. 

I  I  :59  A.  M. 

I I  :59  P.  M. 
7:00  A.  M. 
9.00  A.  M. 

12:45  P.  M. 

I  :45  P.  M.. 
5:45  P.  M.. 
4:30  P.  M.. 
I  :30  P.  M., 
3:00  P.  M., 
5:00  P.  M., 
2:20  P.  M., 
3:30  P.  M.. 
10:55  P.  M., 
7:25  P.  M.. 
8:30  P.  M-, 
9:00  A.  M ., 
1 2 :00  Noon, 
I  :00  A.  M., 
I  :I5  A.  M.. 
1 :45  P.  M.. 
5:00  P.  M.. 
8:05  A.  M., 
11:35  A.  M.. 
12:35  P.  M., 
1 :00  P.  M.. 
10:15  P.  M., 


..  Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
..  Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  13 
,  Aug.  18 
.  Aug.  19 
,  Aug.  19 
,  Aug.  20 
,  Aug.  20 
.  Aug.  21 
.  iAug.  21 
,  Aug.  21 
,  Aug.  21 
.  Aug.  21 
,  Aug.  21 
.  Aug.  22 
,  Aug.  22 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  22 
.  Aug.  23 
,  iAug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 
iAug.  29 
iAug.  29 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 


Special  Train  will  make  all  stops  between  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo,  so  you  can  get  on  and 
leave  train  at  station  nearest  your  home. 


Chief 
Two  Gunn 
White  Calf. 
Glacier 
National  Park 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
COAST  to  COAST  TOUR 


ONE  LOW  PRICE 

PAYS  ALL-you  can  al¬ 
most  leave  your  pocketbook  at 
home!  The  entire  cost  is  covered 
by  one  lump  sum  which  includes 
rail  and  Pullman  fares,  motor  and 
boat  fares,  meals  in  dining  cars 
and  hotels,  lodging,  sight-seeing 
and  national  park  tours.  No  tickets 
to  buy,  no  tips  to  pay ,  no 
hotel  or  baggage  worries.  MAIL 
COUPON  now! 


YOU  TRAVEL 

WITH  FRIENDS 

You’ll  be  with  jolly  congenial  folks 
just  like  yourself  on  this  wonderful 
Tour.  Friends  and  neighbors 
right  from  your  own  state  and 
county  are  planning  to  go.  Get 
together  with  people  you  know — 
talk  it  over  and  plan  to  go  this 
year.  Remember,  the  tour  starts 
August  16th.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  today ! 


MAIL 

NOW 


DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  free  booklet  on  your  COAST  TO  COAST  TOUR 
to  the  Northwest. 


Blvd.  scene, 
Seattle,  with 
Mt.  Rainier 
in  back¬ 
ground 


offered  you  through  the  cooperation  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
five  of  America’s  greatest  railroads  at  a  cost  lower  than  you  ever 
dreamed  such  a  trip  could  be  made.  And  it  takes  place  AUGUST 
16th  to  31st  just  when  it  will  be  easiest  for  you  to  get  away. 

It’s  a  wonderful  educational  sight-seeing  tour — this,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour  of  the  Northwest,  North  Pacific  Coast  and 
Western  Canada.  From  New  York,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  on  to  Chicago.  Then 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Into  Glacier  National  Park  and  the 
Indian  Reservations.  Then  to  Seattle,  Longview,  Portland  and  on 
to  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  by  steamer.  From  there  to  the 
famous  resort  regions  of  Lake  Louise  and  Banff.  Then  on  through 
Western  Canada  to  Winnipeg.  Then  back  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  later  home. 


Mt.  Rockwell 
and  Two 
Medicine 
Lake, 

Glacier 

National 

Park 


Give  Yourself  a  Treal 
This  Year-Go  on  this  Low  Cost  Tour 


HERE  is  your  finest  opportunity  to  enjoy  at  minimum 
expense,  and  under  most  favorable  conditions,  two 
weeks  of  joyous  travel  to  and  through  the  great 
Pacific  Northwest  and  western  Canada!  It’s  the  pleasure 
trip  of  a  lifetime — a  vacation  treat  your  entire  family  will 
never  forget.  It's  The 
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The  Fruit  Grower  and  Deer  Damage 


KER  have  increased  in  a  few  States 
to  such  an  extent  that  serious  injury 
has  resulted  to  the  crops  and  or- 
ehards  of  some  farmers  and  fruit¬ 
growers.  The  adequate  protection 
of  these  crops  has  become  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  State  officials 
and  sportsmen,  as  well  as  to  the 
farmers  themselves.  Deer  are  most  highly  prized 
from  both  esthetic  and  recreational  standpoints,  and 
few  persons  would  want  to  see  a  general  reduction 
made  in  their  number;  also  the  total  amount  of  in¬ 
jury  caused  by  deer  to  date  is  very  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  their  value  as  meat  and  for  sport,  the 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem  has  not  been  wholly 
found,  but  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
within  the  past  few  years. 


Feeding  Habits  of  Deer 

Deer  feed  chiefly  at  dusk  and  early  dawn,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  active  during  the  entire  night. 
During  the  day  they  lie  in  concealment,  doing  little 
feeding  or  moving.  Weather  conditions  do  not  seem 
to  affect  their  operations,  since  they  will  feed  in  the 
rain  and  under  all  Other  conditions.  In  browsing 
they  generally  stand  in  their  normal  position,  reach¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  with  their  head,  although  they 
may  rear  up  on  their  hind  legs  to  reach  desirable 
branches.  Since  deer  do  not  possess  upper  incisors, 
i he  twigs  are  more  or  less  broken  off,  resulting  in 
more  serious  injury  than  if  a  clean  cut  were  made. 
This  characteristic  aids  one  in  identifying  deer 
damage. 

A  variety  of  tastes  in  food  selection  by  deer  is 
shown  by  numerous  examinations  of  their  stomach 


An  Ill-sh aped  Tree  of  no  Value,  Resulting  from  Deer 

Injury.  Fig.  200 

contents  and  by  observation.  Under  natural  condi¬ 
tions  deer  will  feed  on  laurel  and  on  buds,  berries 
and  twigs  of  many  kinds,  including  even  pine  nee¬ 
dles.  But  they  often  show  a  distinct  preference  for 
cultivated  plants  where  present.  Alfalfa  and  clover, 
truck  crops,  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries  and 
grapes,  and  young  fruit  trees  are  some  of  the  most 
tempting  foods  for  deer.  Their  selection  among 
fruit  trees  was  an  interesting  discovery. 

Apple  trees  are  preferred  to  peach  trees,  as  shown 
in  orchards  where  interplanting  is  practiced,  the 
deer  consuming  the  apple  trees  first,  and  when  these 
are  gone  starting  on  the  peach  trees.  In  one  orchard 
Alexanders  were  apparently  liked  better  than  North¬ 
ern  Spies,  and  in  another  McIntosh  were  eaten  be¬ 
fore  Delicious.  Cherries  appear  to  be  the  least  at¬ 
tractive,  although  in  one  instance  deer  cleaned  up 
a  row  of  10  cherry  trees  in  one  night. 

Abundance  of  Deer 

In  some  States  the  numbers  of  deer  are  increasing, 
judged  by  observation,  by  the  number  killed  during 
the  open  season,  and  by  the  amount  of  damage  re¬ 
ported.  In  11)27,  deer  taken  legally  in  Pennsylvania 
numbered  14,371;  in  New  York,  6,398,  and  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  809.  In  1928,  the  figures  for  these  States  are 
respectively  25,097,  7.047  and  1,004.  Herds  of  deer 
numbering  03  and  72  individuals  have  been  reported 
seen  near  Franklin  and  North  Stonington,  Conn. 
Massachusetts  paid  out  $4,753  for  deer  damage 
claims  in  1924,  and  $15,702  in  1920.  Damage  claims 
are  likewise  increasing  in  other  States,  as  is  also 
the  damage  in  States  in  which  no  claims  are  paid. 

Deer  Damage 

v  The  damage  to  annual  crops  by  deer  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  s0  serious  as  that  done  to  fruit  trees.  When 
cabbage  or  carrots,  for  example,  are  consumed  by 
deer,  another  planting  can  be  made  the  following 
year.  When  fruit  trees  are  injured,  the  damage  to 
these  perennials  is  more  or  less  permanent.  The  in¬ 
jury  to  small  or  young  trees  is  most  serious,  because 
a  continued  cropping  back  of  the  leader  twigs  re¬ 
sults  in  a  dwarfed,  ill-shaped,  non-commercial  tree, 
its  top  out  of  balance  with  its  root  system.  It  takes 
but  little  damage  to  transform  a  healthy,  well¬ 
shaped  tree  into  a  wild  bushlike  specimen. 

Deer  injure  fruit  trees  in  three  different  ways. 
First,  the  ends  of  the  lateral  branches  are  eaten, 
particularly  the  new  growth,  from  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  until  the  trees  are  five  or  six  years  of  age,  or 


By  E.  M.  Mills 

United  States  Biological  Survey 

until  they  reach  sufficient  size  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  deer.  Second,  the  fruit  and  leaf  spurs  are 
removed  from  the  lower  branches  of  older  trees. 
Third,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  both  young  and 
old  trees  are  horned.  Horning  is  the  rubbing  of 
the  antlers  of  the  deer  against  the  tree. 

It  does  not  require  many  deer  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage.  One  orchardist  reports  87  two- 
year-old  trees  destroyed  in  three  nights  by  one  deer, 
as  shown  by  the  easily  followed  tracks.  In  the  same 
orchard  175  trees  were  destroyed  in  one  night  by 
six  deer.  An  entire  orchard  of  1,000  young  frees 
was  totally  destroyed  and  abandoned.  Examples  of 
deer  injury  are  too  numerous  and  common  to  cite 
here.  A  bill  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1927  asking  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100,000  to  pay  claims  for  deer  dam¬ 
age  is  indicative  of  the  extent  of  injury  caused  by 
deer  in  that  State. 

Time  of  Damage 

The  time  of  year  when  deer  damage  trees  varies 
in  different  localities.  In  general,  their  damage 
starts  as  the  new  growth  develops  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  in  May,  their  feeding  continuing 
through  June,  July  and  August.  In  some  orchards 
feeding  occurs  about  equally  during  the  year,  and  in 
others  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  only. 
Horning  of  trees  takes  place  during  November  and 
December,  when  the  new  antlers  are  covered  with 
velvet. 

Deer  Legislation 

Deer  legislation  concerning  the  shooting  of  deer 
while  trespassing  on  farm  property  is  about  uniform 
in  most  States,  California  being  an  exception.  State 
laws  generally  permit  the  owner  of  farm  lands  or 
his  employes  to  shoot  deer  when  they  are  seen  doing- 
damage  to  crops  or  fruit  trees.  In  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  obtain  a  permit  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  example,  New  York  State  issued  30 
permits  for  such  shooting  during  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June,  1928.  In  any  event  a  report  of  such  fleer 
killed  is  required  in  most  States,  the  deer  becoming 
the  property  of  the  farmer  or  being  sent  to  a  chari¬ 
table  institution.  (California  will  not  allow  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  deer  even  if  doing  damage,  but  maintains 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  farm  owner  to  protect  his 
property  by  fencing  or  by  some  other  method. 

The  question  then  arises,  is  this  method  sufficient 
to  control  the  depredations  of  deer?  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  it  has  been  observed  that  by  killing  one  or 
a  few  deer  the  injury  will  stop,  but  it  is  more  often 
the  case  that  continued  killing  will  be  necessary  as 
almost  an  endless  number  of  other  deer  will  continue 
to  appear  in  the  orchard  or  about  the  property.  In 
the  1,000-tree  orchard  previously  mentioned,  17  deer 
were  shot  during  one  year;  yet  the  damage  con¬ 
tinued.  Since  the  injury  by  deer  is  done  mostly  at 
night,  as  already  stated,  such  shooting  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  unless  a  number  of  hunters  who  have  plenty 
of  time  to  devote  to  the  work  are  employed.  This 
often  leads  to  such  illegal  practices  as  jacking, 
which  is  the  use  of  lights  at  night  as  a  stalking  de¬ 
vice.  In  Vermont  and  Connecticut  the  number  of 
deer  killed  while  doing  damage  is  between  50  and 
75  each  year,  and  about  100  in  Massachusetts.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  killing  deer  only  when 
seen  doing  damage  will  not  solve  the  deer  problem. 

Legislation  whereby  damage  claims  are  paid  by 
the  State  is  in  effect  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  California,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  do  not  pay  such 
claims.  Massachusetts  orehardists  have  the  benefit 
of  a  $9,000  annual  appropriation  by  the  Legislature 
1o  settle  claims.  At  the  present  time  this  sum  is  in¬ 
sufficient.  In  New  Hampshire  the  sum  of  $2,291  was 
expended  for  deer  damage  claims  during  the  past 
two  years.  Pennsylvania  is  unique  in  that  it  pays 
no  damage  claims,  but  will  provide  wire  and  staples 
for  an  eight-foot  fence,  the  orchardist  furnishing  the 
posts  and  labor  for  erecting  it.  In  1927-1928  there 
were  4,683  rods  thus  fenced  at  a  cost  to  the  State 
of  $6,863.76. 

The  State  of  Vermont  has  adopted  a  unique  plan 
known  as  “the  open  zone’’  for  the  control  of  deer. 
This  method,  in  part,  establishes  a  zone,  the  limits 
depending  on  local  conditions,  within  the  boundaries 
of  which  deer  may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  year,  and 
releases  the  State  from  any  liability  for  damage 
done  by  deer  within  the  zone.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  18  open  zones  in  operation,  and  in  them 
during  the  past  two  years  82  deer  have  been  killed. 
It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  open  zone  is  ef¬ 
fective  or  desirable  in  the  control  of  deer.  Many 
orehardists  are  not  hunters,  and  claim  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  protect  their  property  in  this  way.  Others 
claim  that  some  deer  are  killed  in  the  open  zone  by 
driving  them  into  it  from  adjoining  areas,  and  thus 
are  killed  illegally.  Most  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  laws  feel  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  pos¬ 
sible  of  controlling  deer  by  legislative  measures.  At 
any  rate,  the  passage  of  the  open  zone  act  by  the 
General  Assembly  shows  that  they  have  been  trying 
to  solve  the  deer  problem. 

Even  the  payment  of  claims  to  reimburse  the  farm¬ 
er  or  orchardist  for  his  loss  is  partly,  if  not  wholly, 
unsatisfactory.  He  would  rather  have  the  crops  and 
trees  intact  than  the  money,  which  may  be  an  in¬ 
sufficient  amount.  The  loss  of  time  involved  by  re¬ 
planting  or  recovering  from  the  deer  injury  can 
never  be  made  up.  The  methods  of  appraieM  of  the 
damage  done  to  trees  or  crops  by  deer  have  caused 
much  discussion  and  differences  of  opinion,  often 


resulting  in  ill-feeling  between  the  parties  concerned. 
In  States  that  pay  damage  claims,  it  has  been  stated 
that  orchards  have  been  planted  solely  fbr  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  claims  for  deer  damage.  Under 
any  bounty  or  damage-claim  system  the  question  of 
frauds  should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  State-wide  reduction  of  deer  has  proved  to  be 
a  complicated  problem,  particularly  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Massachusetts.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  has  co-operated 
with  the  State  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  in 
studies  to  determine  essential  facts  regarding  the 
deer  population  and  the  most  feasible  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  their  numbers  where  desirable,  and  also  to 
obtain  the  proper  ratio  between  the  sexes.  It  was 
found  very  difficult  to  satisfy  the  sportsmen,  the 
landowners,  and  the  general  public. 

Massachusetts  has  just  experimented  with  a 
change  in  the  length  of  the  open  season  on  deer.  The 
usual  season  has  been  one  week  in  December.  In 
1928  the  season  was  extended  to  two  weeks.  In  1927 
the  number  of  deer  killed  was  1,969  and  in  1928 
with  the  two-week  season  the  number  was  2,024.  The 
first  week,  during  which  less  than  one  thousand 
were  killed,  was  below  the  average  of  any  year  since 
the  open  season  was  allowed.  In  1929  the  total  num¬ 
ber  killed  was  2,438,  very  favor-able  conditions  exist¬ 
ing.  There  are  probably  several  explanations  why 
more  deer  were  not  taken  in  the  extended  season, 
but  two  of  them  are  perhaps  outstanding.  After  the 
first  day  or  two  of  shooting,  the  deer  seemed  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  it  was  to  their  best  interests  to  remain  in¬ 
active  in  seclusion,  or  move  to  outside  areas  until 
the  noise  in  the  woods  had  subsided.  Deer  were 
largely  located  and  killed  by  driving  them  from  one 


A  Typical  Example  of  Deer  Browsing.  This  tree  is 
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hunter  to  another,  so  if  there  were  fewer  hunters 
in  the  woods  on  a  given  day,  which  probably  oc¬ 
curred  because  the  season  was  fairly  long,  deer  were 
not  so  likely  to  be  driven  from  cover  by  one  hunter 
into  the  range  of  another.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  a  more  effective  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
deer  is  to  increase  the  daily  or  season  bag  limit. 

Unsuccessful  Control  Methods;  Spraying 

Spraying  the  trees  with  repellent  or  distasteful 
washes  has  not  been  successful.  Deer  have  been 
observed  to  eat  trees  almost  immediately  after  an 
application  of  lime-sulplmr,  or  nicotine  dust.  Double 
strength  kerosene  emulsion  as  applied  for  aphids  has 
been  reported  to  keep  deer  from  young  frees  for 
about  a  week.  A  combination  of  Paris  green  and 
lime  was  effective  for  only  a  short  period,  according 
to  one  orchardist.  The  practical  problem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  washes  is  to  find  materials  that  will 
adhere  to  the  trees  without  undue  washing  off,  and 
that  will  be  economical,  easy  of  application,  repel¬ 
lent,  and  non-injurious  to  the  trees.  Also,  repeated 
applications  would  be  necessary  during  the  Spring 
months  to  protect  the  new  growth.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  spray  with  such  characteristics  can  be 
developed. 

Old  Clothes 

Human  scent  is  known  to  be  repellent  to  deer. 
Old  clothes  distributed  about  a  small  orchard  have 
been  effective  for  a  few  days,  but  the  odor  disappears 
after  that  period.  Other  scents  of  an  animal  nature, 
such  as  wolf  and  lion  scent,  have  been  tried  with 
the  same  results,  proving  effective  for  only  a  very 
short  time. 

White  Rags 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  value 
of  white  strips  of  cloth  hung  on  each  tree  as  a 
scaring  device.  A  few  orehardists  have  reported 
that  they  have  been  somewhat  effective.  A  good 
example  of  a  case  in  which  they  did  not  work  was 
seen  at  Gilead,  Connecticut.  Three  years  ago  an 
orchardist  set  out  100  apple  and  200  peach  trees 
with  white  rags  attached  to  them.  The  first  year 
all  the  apple  trees  were  ruined,  and  the  second  year 
the  peaches  were  cleaned  up  by  the  deer.  The  or¬ 
chard  is  to  be  plowed  up  this  Spring. 

Fencing 

Many  orehardists  have  tried  to  keep  deer  from 
their  orchards  by  fencing.  The  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  recommends  a  wire  fence  eight  feet  high,  with 
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no  strands  less  than  seven  inches  apart.  A  fence  of 
this  height  tends  to  keep  out  the  deer,  but  when 
they  are  pressed  they  will  surmount  it,  and  when 
inside  they  may  find  it  difficult  to  escape.  Deer 
have  been  reported  to  jump  a  13-foot  fence,  but  this 
record  seems  doubtful.  One  orchardist  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  built  a  six-strand  barbed  wire  fence  about 
eight  feet  high,  costing  more  than  $1,000,  and  reports 
that  it  was  money  thrown  away,  for  the  deer  were 
not  kept  out.  Deer  have  been  seen  to  jump  through 
nine-inch  spaces  of  barbed  wire  without  a  hair  being 
found  on  a  single  barb.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
build  a  fence  of  sufficient  height  and  closeness  to 
keep  out  deer,  its  cost  makes  it  prohibitive  to  most 
orchardists  even  if  the  State  pays  for  one-half  of  its 
erection. 

Successful  Methods  of  Control 

During  the  past  three  seasons  the  writer  has  car¬ 
ried  on  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  most  successful  methods  of  protecting  orchard 
trees  from  deer.  Various  ideas  have  been  tested  out 
in  a  number  of  New  England  orchards.  The  follow¬ 
ing  methods  have  been  tried  out  with  variable  re¬ 
sults.  In  some  cases  control  was  100  per  cent  ef¬ 
fective,  and  in  others  the  repellents  were  of  little 
value.  Since  the  cost  of  treatment  is  relatively 
small,  and  since  there  is  a  chance  for  success,  these 
methods  are  recommended  for  further  trial  by  in¬ 
terested  orchardists.  Further  study  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  cause  of  variable  results,  such 
as  scarcity  of  food  supplies  and  individual  tastes. 

Asafoetida 

The  most  successful  method  is  the  use  of  asafoe¬ 
tida.  This  material  is  an  imported  gum  supplied  in 
three  forms;  gum  asafoetida  in  mass,  tears  and  in 
powdered  form.  The  lump  or  mass  form  is  the  prop¬ 
er  one  for  use  in  deer  control.  Lumps  the  size  of  a 
golf  ball  are  placed  in  a  cotton  sack,  similar  to  a 
tobacco  bag,  and  hung  on  each  tree  three  to  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  One  pound  of  asafoetida,  sell¬ 
ing  for  35  cents  in  small  quantities,  will  make  about 
12  such  pieces.  The  cloth  bags  cost  about  one  cent 
each  or  may  be  made  by  hand  from  cheesecloth  for 
much  less.  '  The  repellent  odor  given  off  by  the  asa¬ 
foetida  will  deter  the  deer  from  the  trees  treated  in 
this  manner.  While  the  asafoetida  remains  soft, 
this  odor  will  continue,  but  on  becoming  hard,  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  lost.  Therefore,  with  moist  weather 
conditions  one  application  of  the  bags  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  Summer  season,  but  with  dry  weather, 
the  bags  of  asafoetida  may  harden  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  will  need  renewal. 

Naphthalene  Flakes 

Another  repellent  material  is  naphthalene  Hakes, 
a  chemical  composition  similar  to  moth  balls.  Isaph- 
thalene  flakes  sell  for  about  five  cents  a  pound  in 
barrel  lots.  About  two  heaping  tablespoons  of  flakes 
are  used  to  a  bag,  one  pound  making  about  10  bags. 
This  material  is  also  affected  by  weather  conditions. 
In  dry  weather  the  bags  last  about  eight  weeks,  and 
in  wet  weather  about  five  weeks.  During  an  aver¬ 
age  season  the  bags  may  need  refilling  about  four 
times. 

Automatic  Flash  Gun 

A  scaring  device  known  as  the  automatic  flash  gun 
has  also  proved  to  be  effective  in  keeping  deer  from 
orchards.  The  gun  gives  a  loud  explosion  every  few 
minutes,  and  in  addition  the  pilot  burner  throws  a 
beam  of  light  in  different  directions  as  the  gun 
swings  about  in  the  wind.  The  gun  is  hung  from  a 
tree  or  tripod  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
operates  by  water  dripping  on  carbide,  thus  gen¬ 
erating  an  explosive  gas.  Daily  renewal  of  carbide 
and  water  is  necessary.  The  gun  sells  for  $35,  and 
carbide  for  about  $0  per  100  lbs. ;  thus  the  operating- 
cost  is  very  small.  The  gun  will  not  effectively  pro¬ 
ject  an  area  of  more  than  1.000  trees.  It  is  generally 
set  in  operation  a  little  before  dusk  and  allowed  to 
run  until  after  daybreak,  or  until  it  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  turned  off.  Although  deer  might  pass  through 
the  orchard  while  the  gun  is  going,  they  usually  will 
not  stop  to  eat. 

California  Method  of  Control 

Recently  there  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer  a  method  of  repelling  deer  in  Lake  Co..  Calif., 
by  means  of  an  odor.  The  author  lias  not  tried  this 
method  under  New  England  conditions.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  as  follows:  “The  method  to  use  was  to 
take  a  woolen  garment,  cut  it  in  strips  four  or  six 
inches  wide  by  six  or  eight  inches  long,  soak  them 
in  pure  sheep  dip,  and  hang  one  piece  on  each  tree. 
A  good  method  is  to  use  a  wire  about  six  inches  long 
and  hang  it  so  that  the  cloth  does  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is  very  easy  to  go 
over  the  orchard  and  resoak  the  cloths  when  the \ 
are  dry.”  Another  statement  is  as  follows :  “Wrap 
a  woolen  rag  around  the  end  of  a  stick 
and  dip  it  in  a  sheep  dip  with  a  creo¬ 
sote  base,  or  creosote,  and  stick  the 
free  end  in  the  ground  at  the  different 
places  where  the  deer  enter  the  or¬ 
chard.”  It  is  also  stated  that  the  ap¬ 
plications  last  about  six  weeks. 

Trapping  Deer 

Trapping,  as  a  method  of  possible 
value  in  controlling  deer  damage,  is 
suggested  in  a  recent  report  by  h .  If 
Grange,  superintendent  of  game  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  idea  in  trapping  deer  in 
their  shipping  crates.  The  crates  are 
fitted  with  a  drop  door,  trigger  and 
treadle  board,  as  are  commonly  used 
iii  box  traps  for  smaller  animals.  The 
crate  traps  are  then  transported  to 
place  where  deer  are  known  to  be  feed¬ 
ing  extensively,  camouflaged  with 
brush,  and  baited  with  apples,  oats, 
salt  and  twigs.  Deer  were  found  to 
enter  llie  traps  freely,  and  were  readily 
transported  for  restocking  where  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  possible  that  the  further 


development  of  this  plan  will  provide  a  means  of 
removing  deer  from  the  vicinity  of  cultivated  areas 
to  sections  where  they  can  do  no  harm. 


The  Mung  Bean 

THIS  has  been  known  in  America  for  many  years, 
but  it  is  only  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
that  it  has  become  prominent,  and  its  advantages  as 
a  forage  become  known.  In  this  locality,  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  Missouri,  it  has  largely  superseded  the 
cow*  pea  and  the  Soy  bean.  While  the  yield  of  grain 
is  small,  its  yield  of  hay  is  large.  Because  of  its 
erect  habit  of  growth  it  is  easily  harvested  and 
cured  as  hay,  and  while  the  cow  pea  and  Soy  bean 
are  liable  to  lose  a  part  of  their  leaves  when  left 
standing,  when  pods  become  ripe  for  seed  produc¬ 
tion  the  Mung  beans  will  often  retain  their  green 
leaves  for  two  weeks  or  more  after  the  seeds  are 
ripe. 

I  planted  my  first  Mung  beans  in  the  Summer  of 
1923,  and  I  have  been  gratified  with  results  every 
year  since.  It  is  grown  like  the  cow  pea  and  Soy¬ 
bean.  A  few  farmers  broadcast  them  but  I  have 
more  satisfactory  results  by  drilling  them  in  three- 
foot  rows,  and  cultivating  once  or  twice. 

In  general  appearance  the  plant  resembles  some¬ 
what  the  Soy  bean,  but  branches  more,  the  branches 
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spreading  out  wider.  The  pods  are  from  two  to 
four  inches  long,  borne  out  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  clusters  of  two  to  five  and  the  pods  con¬ 
tain  from  six  to  ten  seeds,  maturing  about  the  same 
time  the  Whippoorwill  cow'  pea  does,  when  planted 
at  the  same  time.  The  plant  grows  three  to  four 
feet  tall.  When  drilled  in  three-foot  rowr  three  to 
five  pounds  will  plant  one  acre. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  living  in  a  locality 
where  they  have  not  yet  been  tried,  to  plant  ex¬ 
tensively,  but  only  a  small  tract,  thus  testing  their 
adaptability.  For  best  results  the  seed  should  be 
inoculated  when  first  grown  in  a  locality.  As  the 
plant  is  quite  tender  the  Mung  should  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  until  all  danger  of  Spring  frost  is  past. 

I  have  not  any  seed  for  sale,  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  little  article  is  that  readers  located  in 
localities  where  it  can  be  successfully  grown  may 
become  acquainted  with  this  excellent  legume.  It 
certainly  has  become  a  blessing  to  hundreds  of  farms 
in  this  locality.  goiurky  winkeer. 

McDonald  Co.,  Mo. 


Broiled  Duckling — Something  New 

ROAST  duck  is  a  standard  dish  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  the  Sunday  dinner  of  many 
families.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  good  to 
eat.  We  have  roasting  and  broiling  chickens.  Why 
not  broilers  in  the  duck  family?  This  has  been 
tried  and  found  practical. 

The  picture  shows  a  restaurant  chef  broiling  one 
of  these  ducklings.  The  bird,  prepared  for  the 
broiler,  is  held  edgewise  against  the  broiling  fire. 
The  pan  underneath  catches  the  drippings  and,  when 
done,  the  duckling  is  put  on  a  plate,  tender  and 
moist  with  the  natural  juices  of  the  meat. 

The  weight  of  duckling  used  is  2 y2  to  3  lbs.  Full- 
grown  ducks  are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but 
these  half-size  birds  are  just  the  thing.  Apparently 
here  is  a  market  opportunity  that  growers  of  ducks 
may  well  consider.  In  addition  to  hotel,  restaurant 
and  family  demand  these  broiling  ducks  ought  to 
become  popular  at  roadside  eating  places  where  a 
dinner  is  served. 


Orchard  Outlook  in  West  Virginia 

I  SUPPOSE  that  we  are  in  the  same  fix  as  many 
other  folks  of  the  Northern  States.  We  thought 
we  were  all  set  for  a  considerable  crop  of  fruit  and 
find  it  all  killed.  There  were  three  days  of  cold 
weather  with  three  nights  of  temperature  from 
freezing  to  ns  low  as  eight  below  on  the  last  night. 
On  the  morning  of  April  24  the  ground  was  frozen 
hard  enough  to  make  it  difficult  to  break  the  crust 
with  a  harrow  in  the  potato  field. 

As  reported  before  we  did  not  expect  much  of  a 
crop  of  the  stone  fruits,  but  now  will  have  none  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sour  cherries.  Apples  of  the 
early  blooming  varieties  are  about  all  gone,  as  they 
were  just  in  full  bloom  and,  after  the  sun  came  out, 
the  trees  that  had  been  snow  white  turned  as  brown 
as  a  field  after  a  fire.  Some  few  varieties,  such  as 
Rome  and  Spy,  that  had  not  come  out  very  much 
yet,  will  still  have  a  good  crop  if  the  Summer  drop 
does  not  take  them,  and  there  is  always  a  greater 
drop  in  a  season  with  late  freezes  than  otherwise. 
Somehow  part  of  the  fruit  although  not  killed  out¬ 
right  is  injured  so  badly  that  it  is  unable  to  make 
itself.  I  have  examined  apples  when  they  were 
as  large  as  marbles  after  a  late  freeze  and  found 
that  the  inside  of  the  apple  did  not  develop  at  all. 
This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  bad  pollenization, 
but  since  it  seems  to  be  worse  during  a  year  like 
this  one,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  freezing  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  cause.  If  not  directly,  the  extreme  cold 
may  injure  the  pollen  germs  so  that  they  do  not  grow. 

This  year  the  damage  was  greatest  on  the  higher 
altitudes  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  effect.  Last 
season  the  lower  orchards  were  all  killed,  while  the 
higher  ones  escaped.  This  year  we  shall  have 
enough  fruit  left  in  our  lower  orchards  for  half  a 
crop  if  it  sticks,  while  the  higher  up  the  hill  we  go 
the  more  of  it  is  killed. 

The  small  fruits  were  not  hurt,  as  they  were  not 
very  far  advanced,  with  the  exception  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  where  the  early  blooming  varieties  were  partly 
out.  But  in  most  cases  just  those  that  opened  were 
hurt,  the  others  seem  all  right.  Some  few  orchards 
in  this  section  report  everything  but  Ben  Davis  and 
Rome  killed,  but  we  have  very  little  of  anything  ex¬ 
cept  Rome. 

It  is  a  proposition  sometimes  for  us  on  Rooky- 
point  to  figure  out  what  we  will  do  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  in  years  that  we  do  not  have  a  fruit 
crop.  This  year  we  cut  down  on  our  potato  acreage. 
Now  our  fruit  is  gone,  so  it  leaves  us  with  very  lit 
lie  income  this  year.  Still  we  cannot  complain  very 
much,  for  we  still  can  grow  enough  to  eat,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  fuel  on  the  place,  so  we  won’t 
freeze.  We  are  much  better  off  than  a  lot  of  folks 
in  the  cities,  even  though  we  may  handle  little  money. 

We  have  used  more  fertilizer  this  season  than 
ever  before,  and  intend  to  increase  its  use  from 
year  to  year.  Where  we  have  been  giving  our  pas¬ 
tures  an  application  every  five  years  we  shall  try 
to  get  over  them  every  three  years,  and  believe  it 
will  pay  well.  We  find  that  a  top-dressing  of  ni¬ 
trates  on  our  meadows  of  even  as  little  as  50  lbs. 
per  acre  pays  well,  and  the  cost  is  very  little  com¬ 
pared  to  the  returns.  n.  o  kinn 

Barbour  Go.,  W.  Va. 


Clearing  Four  Acres  of  Bushes 

On  my  farm  is  a  four-acre  field  neglected  for  20 
years,  and  covered  with  bushes.  How  could  it  be 
cleared?  c.  c. 

Connecticut. 

XTOTHING  is  said  as  to  the  type  of  growth.  Some 
bushes  might  grow  for  20  years  and  not  lie 
large,  while  others  would  be  respectable  young  trees. 
We  rather  assume  that  this  is  the  growth  commonly 
referred  to  as  “bushes,”  most  of  which  can  be  cut 
with  a  bush  hook  and  old  ax.  A  job  of  this  sort  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  looks  on  the  start,  provided  a 
tractor  and  heavy  disk  tools  are  available.  The 
stuff  may  be  cut  and  burned  and  the  tractor  put 
at  work  chewing  this  tough  mouthful. 

Brush  that  cannot  lie  disked  up  in  this  way  will 
naturally  have  to  be  yanked  out,  and  the  tractor  or 
oxen  and  chain  will  do  this. 

In  earlier  days,  when  farm  help  was  plentiful, 
large  quantities  of  such  land  were  cleared  by  hand 
work  with  a  mattock,  until  the  ground  could  be 
broken  with  a  heavy  plow  and  oxen. 


Restaurant  Chef  Broiling  a  Duclcling.  Fig.  293 


Apples  in  Nova  Scotia 

NOVA  Scotia  grows  from  1,000,000  to  1.500,000 
barrels  of  apples.  About  two-thirds  of  these 
are  exported  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Scandi¬ 
navia.  Our  Fall  varieties  are  mainlv 
Gravenstein,  both  the  old  yellow  Grav¬ 
en  stein  and  the  new  crimson  Graven¬ 
stein.  Then  come  Blenheim,  King  (of 
Tompkins),  Cox  Orange  and  Ribston. 
In  the  Ribston  there  has  also  developed 
a  red  sport  which  is  being  planted.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  not  grown  heavily,  few  grow¬ 
ers  having  over  50  barrels  of  this  sort. 
In  Winter  sorts  our  choice  is  limited. 
We  grow  Baldwin,  Stark,  Ben  Davis", 
Golden  Russet,  Spy  and  Roxburv 
Russet. 

Out  of  all  these  sorts  we  make  a 
profit  most  years,  but  of  late  the  prof¬ 
its  have  been  more  constant  on  Cox 
Orange,  McIntosh  and  Golden  Russet. 
Our  Cox  are  well  flavored  and  better 
colored  than  the  English  Cox.  With 
McIntosh  we  get  high  color  and  good 
size.  The  old  Golden  Russet  shoulders 
its  way  to  the  front.  Four  to  five  dol¬ 
lars  clear  of  selling  charges  and  ex¬ 
penses.  for  a  barrel  of  these  fine,  solid 
yet  crisp,  well-flavored  apples  is  good 
money  in  Nova  Scotia. 

This  last  season  has  resulted  in 
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No  crows  in  your 

corn  all  summer 


— if  you  coat  the  seed  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  No  waiting 
for  seed  to  dry.  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  not  clog  planter. 
Non  -  poisonous  but  positively 
keeps  out  crows,  gophers,  moles 
and  other  corn  field  pests.  Saves 
time  and  money  in  replanting. 


Guaranteed. 

Large  can  $1.50, 
enough  for  2  bu.  seed  corn  (8  to  10 
acres).  Small  can  $1.00.  If  your 
seed ,  hardware,  or  dru g  store  can’t 
supply  you,  order  today  from  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Company, 
Box  500H,New  Britain,  Conn. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 

“Your  repellent  is  the  only  thing  I  have  used  with 
complete  success.”  S.  Shepherd,  West  Townsend, 
Mass.  “Crows  were  in  my  field  every  day  but  pulled  no 
corn,”  writes  J.  A.  McDonald,  Clarion,  Pa. 
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CIDER  PRESSES 


Extra  Heavy  Pressure 

New  Design 
Improved 
Construction 


Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalogue  B  F  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

.  L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN, NY 


D I onLaf.  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
DIqIIV\v15  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
you  have  no  woo).  Beautiful  goods 
Da l llilg  that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Dnhoc  Write  for  catalogue  and  samples. 

llUDUb  Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
11*  Lyuu  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 


Wool 


C  •  If  Millions  of  fine  CABBAGE  and  TOMATO 

special  :  plants  — SI  per  1000.  Leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Prompt  shipments.  TIDEWATER  PLANT  CO..  Franklin,  Va. 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  for  bO L 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  Yorh 


3*  A  GALLON 
V  for  the  Best 
Garden  Spmy 
You  Ever 

Used  ^ 

double-duty  spray,  effective  against  both 
lowing  and  sucking  insects. 

RED ARROW 

INSECT  SPRAY  * 

(PYRETMRUM  J0AP1 

does  not  stain  or  burn  foliage,  blooms,  fruits 
or  vegetables. 


SAFE— NON-POISON  OUS 

Harmless  to  persons  and  animals.  M  Pint,  $1; 
V2  Pint,  $1.75;  Quart,  $6;  Gallon,  $20. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Delivered  prepaid  if  dealer 
cannot  supply. 

Special  Send  35  cts.  for  sample,  sufficient 
to  make  30  quarts  finished  spray. 
Wirer  If  not  pleased,  write  us;  we  will 
refund  your  35  cts. 


Write  for  important,  recent  literature  on  insect  control 

McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Millions  Nice  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage— Wnketlelds,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dut.-h,  Danish 
llallheaii :  300— Si. OO,  500— SI. 25,  1000— S2. 25  post¬ 
paid.  Express  collect:  $1.50—1000.  Tomato  Plants— 
Stone,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Beet,  Matchless, 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato — Cuban  Yams, 
Nancy  Hall;  Ruby  King  Pepper:  500 — 52.00,  1000 — 
S3. 50.  Order  from  Ideal  Plant  Co.  and  get  good  plants. 
IDEAL  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


100 


PLANTS 


Cabbage .  $.35 

Cauliflower . 65 

Tomato . 75 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout...  .85 

Sweet  Potato . 60 

Beet  &  Lettuce . 50 

Celery . .50 

Catalog  Free. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  5000 
Leading  varieties,  F.  O.  B.  or  more 


500 

$1.00 
2.00 
200 
2.25 
1.85 
150 
.  165 


1000 

$1.65 

3.50 
3.40 

3.75 
3.00 

2.50 

2.75 


Per  M 
$1.25 
300 
310 
3.50 
2.90 
2.25 
2  50 


C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Field  Grown  Plants  Ready 

Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession 
and  Copenhagen  Market,  §1.00  per  1000;  Danish  Ball  Head, 
81  50  per  1000,  charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Now  booking  orders  for  Tomato  Plants  to 
be  shipped  the  week  of  May  26th.  CLIFFORD  A-  OUT- 
CHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Largest  Northern  Grower.  June 
"  and  July  delivery.  Cabbage— Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead — Prepaid:  200-S5e,  500-81. *3,  1000- 
$2.10.  Express:  5000-87  50.  Cauliflower  (Snowball) 
Prepaid:  100-65c,  500-82.25, 1000-83.15.  Critically  assort. 
Moss  packed.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS.  R.  2.  MmsiUou.  Ohio 


Va.  Grown— Bast  Known 
HARDY  FIELD  GROWN 
CABBAGE— Ballhead,  Wakefields,  Flats.  TOMATO— 6 
best  varieties,  hand  selects,  disease  free.  300—81.00,  500— 
$1.50,  1000—82.50  prepaid.  $1.50—1000  charges  collect. 
Quick  delivery.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  Vegetable  Plants— Cabbage:  Copenhagen.  Flat 
*"*  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Ballhead:  300-90o, 500-81.25, 1000- 
$2  prepaid;  expressed  $1.25 — 1000  Tomato  Plant*  same 
price.  Potato,  Cauliflower:  500—82. 1000—83.25  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  R.  LA>KIORD,  Franklin,  To. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  l.Tifton,  Ga. 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  PLANTS— All  varieties: 

500-81.00.  1006-81.75  prepaid.  Big  lots  expressed: 
$1.25-1000.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  •  Courtland,  Va. 


*  i  •  4-vears-old. 

Large  Asparagus  Hoots 

•J  *  "  large  shoots 

next  spring.  S 1  .OO  dozen;  S5. 60  hundred.  Postpaid. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— 50.000  extra  re-selected  Mary 
Washington,  1-year  roots.  $15.00  per  1000.  $2.00 

per  100.  WILFRID  WHEELER  -  Hatchville,  Maes. 


ntT  PRLMIEK  and  25  MASTODON— $1 .00. 
id  100  tooner.  8I.OO.  3  Cortland  Apple,  $1  .OO 

Prepaid  PEACH  BELT  NURSERIES,  Bangor,  Mich. 


desperation  among  the  growers  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  general  returns  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  growing  season  was  extremely 
hot  and  dry  and  Gravensteins  did  not 
color  well,  nor  keep  well  unless  in  eokl 
storage.  King  also  ripened  too  soon, 
and  our  immense  crop  of  Winter  apples 
kept  very  badly  in  our  storage.  Our 
provincial  government  (corresponding  to 
your  State  Legislature)  has  a  Royal 
Commission  taking  evidence  on  what  is 
to  be  done.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
in  our  officials  to  force  us  into  some 
central  marketing  organization,  after  the 
type  of  the  western  wheat  growers’  pool. 
Maybe  this  will  save  the  industry,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  provide  snug  refuge  for  some 
more  officials.  It  is  hard  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  keep  control  after  they  start  co¬ 
operation. 

We  are  convinced  our  freight  rates 
are  too  high.  Our  railroads  would  not 
argue.  They  simply  stayed  put  and  so 
did  the  great  Atlantic  conference  of  steam¬ 
ships  with  an  ocean  rate  of  90  cents  per 
barrel  to  England. 

Then  we  found  a  stick  of  dynamite. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  growing  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  little  port  with  small  wharf 
and  deep  salt  water,  connecting  with  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

Port  Williams  is  our  dynamite  and 
talks  big  to  the  railway  and  even  rocks 
the  great  Atlantic  steamship  conference. 
Here  is  a  little  snug  harbor,  ice-free  till 
the  middle  of  December,  and  this  year 
again  in  use  in  early  March,  right  in  the 
middle  of  our  apple  orchards,  with  trees 
almost  touching  the  sides  of  the  steamer, 
W.  H.  Chase  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  is  one  of 
the  largest  growers  and  buyers  of  apples 
in  Nova  Scotia,  handling  around  100,- 
000  barrels  a  year.  Mr.  Chase  grew  ir¬ 
ritated  at  the  way  our  freight  rates  be¬ 
gan  to  pile  up.  Last  Fall  he  ami  his 
nephew,  George  A.  Chase  of  Port  Wil¬ 
liams,  proceeded  to  charter  and  ship 
cargo  after  cargo  of  apples,  loading  the 
vessels  at  the  wharf  in  Port  Williams 
right  in  the  center  of  the  apple-growing 
section.  They  sent  off  120,000  barrels 
for  the  season  at  great  reductions  of 
freight,  and  shipping  at  times  and  to 
places  as  they  wished.  As  the  crop  was 
enormous  the  proportion  thus  shipped 
was  only  about  one-eiglith  of  the  export. 
However,  for  next  year  they  plan  on 
bigger  and  better  wharfage,  with  cold 
storage  at  the  wharf  side  and  Nova  Scotia 
will  likely  ship  a  half  and  perhaps  more 
of  its  apples  direct  to  Europe,  loaded  on 
ocean  steamers,  berthed  in  sight  of  the 
orchards.  What  better  argument  can  we 
use  to  the  Atlantic  Steamship  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  to  the  railway? 

Many  of  our  varieties  are  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  low-grade  sorts;  these  will  hardly 
ever  pay.  Others,  such  as  most  of  those 
mentioned  above,  will  pay  nearly  every 
year,  and  a  few  of  them  pay  handsomely 
even  under  present  conditions.  Think 
of  the  control  over  the  destination  and 
the  avoidance  of  gluts,  the  saving  in 
freight  of  about  40  to  50  cents  a  barrel, 
and  the  certainty  that  both  Halifax  and 
ocean  rates  and  the  local  “to  Halifax” 
rate  will  be  lowered  to  meet  this  new 
competitive  point.  What  would  Virginia 
— our  serious  and  successful  competitor — 
what  would  they  give  to  be  able  to  load 
apples  direct  from  the  packing-house  into 
the  steamer’s  hold  with  many  orchards 
inside  a  one-mile  radius  and  1,000.000 
barrels  of  apples  inside  a  radius  of  15 
miles  of  the  steamship? 

The  ocean  rate  is  based  on  what  the 
steamship  owners  think  it  ought  to  be. 
Our  rates  in  future  will  be  based  on 
what  it  is  fair  to  grower  as  well  as  to 
the  shipping  magnate. 

Nova  Scotia.  john  buchanan. 
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MODERNIZES 

SPRAYS 


PHOTOS  FROM  APPLES 


STORY  qf  FLUXIT 


SPEAKS  for  ITSELF 


No.  1 — Photo  shows  liow  50%  of 
the  arsenate  is  locked  up  in  spray 
spots,  and  no  protection  between 
spots.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that 
the  spots  contain  enough  arsenate 
for  control  if  efficiently  distributed. 
This  type  of  coverage  gives  only 
50%  control,  according  to  research 
entomologists. 

No.  2 — Photo  shows  the  thin  film 
of  arsenate  produced  by  calcium 
caseinate  used  as  a  spreader.  Such 
a  coating  cannot  give  best  protec¬ 
tion.  It  holds  only  25%  of  the 
amount  of  arsenic,  as  compared 
with  the  spray  spots,  and  like  the 
spot  coverage  it  also  gives  only  50% 
control  according  to  research  en¬ 
tomologists. 

No.  3— Photo  shows  the  FLUXIT 
fixator  coverage  holding  the  same 
amount  of  arsenate  per  unit  area 
as  is  imprisoned  in  the  spray  spots, 
but  the  arsenate  released  for  a  pro¬ 
tective  coating  that  gives  surpris-  j 
ing  control  of  the  codling  moth, 
hence  should  give  better  control  of 
the  Oriental  fruit  moth,  curculio, 
apple  maggot,  etc.,  whose  habits  of 
feeding  are  similar,  and  getting 
their  lethal  dose  by  accident  only. 
Few,  if  any,  accidents  can  oc¬ 
cur  where  there  is  no  arsenate  be¬ 
tween  spots.  Scientific  data  dis¬ 
closes  that  three  pounds  of  arsenate 
to  one  hundred  gallons  gives  effi¬ 
cient  control  coverage  with  FLUXIT. 

Use  FLUXIT  Because 


A  Scientific  Spray  Achievemc.st 
Best  Spray  Adjunct  of  Century 
Developed  from  Entomological  Data 


Insures  an  efficient  spray  cover. 

Gives  sprays  greater  value. 

Gives  remarkable  control  quickly. 
Builds  control  spray  load  early. 

Used  by  most  western  orchardists. 
Safe  for  all  sprays. 

Spray  manufacturers  recommend  it. 
Makes  arsenate  efficient. 

Fixes  quantitative  control  unit. 
Requires  no  added  spray  materials. 
Steps  lip  control  values. 

Gives  uniform  smooth  cover. 

Spot  spray  encourages  damage. 
Sulphur  or  Dry  Mix  lasts  longer. 
Bordeaux  sprays  benefited. 

Calcium  sulphide  spray  lenefifed. 
Nicotine  more  effective  for  aphis. 
Cheapest  activator  for  nicotine. 

RESIDUE  PROBLEM 

Lessens  arsenate  residue  problem. 

Spot  spray  intensifies  residue. 

Not  a  ’sticker  or  spreader. 

Stickers  cause  residue  problem. 

Sprays  cling  like  bloom  on  fruit. 
Clings,  holds  against  rain  or  wind. 
Slight  side  touch  removes  it. 

TO  REMOVE  RESIDUE 

Spray  pressure,  using  FLUXIT  alone  with 
water  prior  to  harvest  to  penetrate  and 
loosen  residue  coating,  removes  most  residue. 

T7se  one  pound  per  100  gallons  for  all  sprays. 
Mixing  instructions  with  dealers.  Costs  a 
few  cents  per  tank. 

50  one-pound  bags  to  carton 

FLUXIT  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 

(Sold  All  Over  the  World) 

For  free  literature  send  name  and  address 
(and  that  of  your  spray  material  dealer)  to 

Colloidal  Products  Corporation 

333  Folbom  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building 
130  West  42nd  Slreel,  i8th  Floor),  New  York  City 
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9*e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Garden  Notes  for  May 

During  the  present  month  countless 
thousands  of  plants  will  be  set  out  in  the 
open  ground  for  the  purpose  of  making 
our  gardens  bright  and  beautiful  during 
the  Summer  and  Fall  months,  while  yet 
others  will  be  planted  to  meet  the  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  cut  flowers.  Early  May 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  perennials, 
while  later  in  the  month  the  half-hardy 
annuals  may  be  transferred  to  their 
flowering  quarters.  Successional  batches 
of  annuals  may  be  sown  and  some  of  the 
subjects  usually  classed  as  half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals  do  well  when  sown  towards  the  end 


■ 

• 
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Primula  Ke  wen  sis 

of  the  month  in  the  open  ground. 

It  may  seem  to  readers  of  these  notes 
that  I  am  over-emphatic  regarding  the 
importance  of  thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil ;  actually  it  is  impossible  to  over 
emphasize  this  fundamental  requirement 
for,  whethere  it  be  a  forest  tree  or  a 
tiny  annual  which  is  to  be  planted,  a 
depth  of  good  well-worked  soil  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  if  the  fullest  success  is 
to  be  realized.  Therefore  dig  deeply,  and 
incorporate  with  the  soil  such  humus- 
forming  material  as  may  be  available  to 
improve  its  texture  and  suitability  for 
plant  growth,  and  remember  that  deep 
digging  and  later  cultivation  obviate  the 
need  for  the  frequent  watering  essential 
to  maintain  even  a  half-hearted  growth  on 
improperly  prepared  land. 

The  rock  garden  will  be  gay  with 
flowers  at  the  present  time,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to  name 
and  relabel  any  plants  which  have  lost 
their  labels.  A  great  deal  of  the  real 
enjoyment  of  rock  gardening  comes  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  correct  names  of  the 
occupants.  Rock  plants  must  be  known 
intimately  to  be  loved  as  they  should, 
and  to  be  grown  as  they  should,  for  each 
has  its  own  little  peculiarities  and  re¬ 
quirements.  Then  again  we  can  only 
benefit  from  the  extensive  literature  which 
is  appearing  on  the  subject  if  we  know 
our  plants ;  at  the  same  time  such  a 
knowledge  enables  us  to  discuss  our  pet 
subject  in  approved  professional  manner. 
At  first  the  botanical  names  may  seem 
difficult,  and  perhaps  almost  unpronounce- 


Rot  Ckie  Rode  but  Two  Placed  to  Form 
Home  for  Sempervivum  Tectorum 

able,  but  with  closer  acquaintance  they 
become  quite  familiar  and  far  easier  to 
remember  than  the  many  “common” 
names  which  are  applied  without  system 
of  any  kind.  As  I  have  frequently  pointed 
out  when  requested  to  give  the  “com¬ 
mon”  name  of  various  garden  plants,  few 
botanical  names  are  more  difficult  than 
Rhododendron  or  Chrysanthemum,  yet 
these  trip  lightly  off  the  tongue  of  the 
veriest  beginner  because  they  have  been 
made  familiar  by  constant  usage.  Con¬ 


stant  usage  of  correct  names  will  enable 
you  to  become  really  familiar  with  the 
plants  which  adorn  the  rock  garden. 

When  considering  plants  for  the  rock 
garden  don’t  overlook  the  Sempervivums 
(houseleeks) .  There  are  a  great  many 
varieties  and  they  really  are  the  most 
charming  of  'subjects  to  .plant  in  a  crevice 
or  chink  between  two  rocks,  while  they 
are  excellent  *for  dry-wall  plantings.  They 
will  thrive  in  the  driest  and  sunniest  lo¬ 
cations,  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  increase 
naturally  by  means  of  offsets  with  free¬ 
dom,  although  never  becoming  rampant 
as  do  some  of  the  Sedums.  Sempervivum 
araelmoideum  (the  spiderweb  houseleek) 
is  easily  obtainable  and  is  very  lovely, 
the  rosettes  of  tiny  leaves  carrying  a  web¬ 
like  arrangement  of  long  white  hairs. 
Other  worth-while  species  are  S.  globi- 
ferum,  S.  tectorum,  S.  caleareum  and  S. 
rubicundum. 

Paths  of  random  paving  are  attractive 
features  of  many  gardens.  Usually  be¬ 
tween  fhe  stones  grass  is  grown.  How 
much  more  beautiful  would  such  paths  be 
if  some  of  the  tiny  creeping  rock  plants 
were  used  in  the  crevices  !  No  clipping 
required  throughout  the  Summer,  and  a 
flowery  path  to  walk  upon !  Among 
plants  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  may 
be  mentioned  the  following :  Armeria, 
Thymus,  Achillea  tomentosa,  Draba  re¬ 
pens,  Gypsophila  cerastioides,  Mazus  rug- 
osus,  Veronica  repens,  and  Linaria  liepa- 
ticifolia. 

Hollyhocks,  roses,  Delphiniums.  Phlox 
and  other  plants  known  to  be  subject  to 
various  diseases  should  be  sprayed  or 
dusted  regularly  from  the  time  they  are 
above  ground.  Spray  to  prevent  rather 
than  cure  and  improved  results  may  be 
confidently  expected. 


Gladiolus  corms  may  be  planted  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  weeks  so  that  a  succession 
of  bloom  is  maintained  until  frost.  While 
some  varieties  naturally  require  longer 
to  grow  than  others,  and  while  those 
planted  early  will  require  a  little  longer 
than  later  plantings,  as  a  general  rule 
about  90  days  is  required  from  planting 
time  until  the  flowers  expand.  Two  or 
three  plantings  of  the  more  graceful  Mont- 
bretias  will*  add*  welcome  variety  to  the 
available  Summer  cut  flowers,  and  they 
surely  are  desirable  for  vase  and  table 
decoration.  Modern  varieties  are  an  im¬ 
mense  improvement  over  the  older  kinds. 

As  the  tulips,  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs 
inobeds  and  borders  fade  they  should  be 
carefully  forked  up  and  replanted  in  rows 
in  a  reserve  portion  of  the  garden,  there 
to  ripen  their  foliage  and  fatten  their 
bulbs  for  next  year’s  effort.  If  the  fol¬ 
iage  is  removed  before  it  has  completely 
withered,  sufficient  food  material  is  not 
stored  in  the  bulb  to  enable  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  flower  spike  the  succeeding 
season.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
similar  subjects  naturalized  in  grass.  No 
mowing  must  be  attempted  until  the 
foliage  has  withered  away,  otherwise  the 
vitality  of  the  bulbs  is  seriously  im¬ 
paired,  and  if  persisted  in  each  year’s 
display  will  deteriorate  until  finally  the 
bulbs  .are  killed  off. 

A  fine  Summer-flowering  bulb  which 
may  be  planted  this  month  is  Hyacinthus 
candicans  (Summer  hyacinth).  Try”  a 
bed  of  this  South  African  bulb  inter- 
planted  with  a  scarlet  Gladiolus  and 
edged  with  an  appropriate  edging  plant. 

The  green  plants  of  Dahlias  (which 
are  sold  at  just  half  the  price  asked  for 
tubers  of  the  same  varieties,  and  which 
many  growers  prefer)  must  not  be  set 


out  until  all  danger  from  frost  has 
passed,  which  in  most  sections  will  not 
be  until  June,  but  tubers  may  be  planted 
two  weeks  or  so  before  this  time. 

Early  flowering  shrubs,  as  Forsythia, 
Deutzias,  certain  Spiraeas  and  Weigelas, 
should  be  pruned  after  flowering.  Prun¬ 
ing  of  this  class  of  shrub  merely  consists 
of  the  removal  of  old  unwanted  growths 
from  the  base  and  any  weak  wood  which 
may  be  present.  Endeavor  to  secure 
strong  new  growths  favorably  spaced  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air.  Mag¬ 
nolias,  dogwoods  and  such  like  which  na¬ 
turally  form  shapely  uncrowded  speci¬ 
mens,  will  require  no  pruning  other  than 
the  removal  of  an  occasional  crossing 
branch  or  a  dead  or  injured  portion. 

The  greenhouses  and  frames  will  re¬ 
quire  constant  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering,  shading  spraying  and  ventilat¬ 
ing.  Give  ample  ventilation  during  the 
day,  but  beware  of  cold  nights. 

Continue  to  root  Chrysanthemum  cut¬ 
tings  for  pot  work  and  commence  water¬ 
ing  and  syringing  the  Poinsettias  to  en¬ 
courage  breaks  to  furnish  cuttings  which 
jmay  be  rooted  in  pure  sand  in  a  close 
propagating  case  any  time  between  now 
and  August. 

Late  May  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  hardy  perennials  and  biennials  in 
shaded  cold-frames.  While  the  sowing 
can  be  done  in  June,  I  believe  that  the 
earlier  start  results  in  large  and  better 
established  plants. 

A  sowing  of  the  beautiful  clear  vellow 
Primula  Kewensis  made  early  in  May 
will  result  in  attractive  5-in.  pot  plants 
for  furnishing  the  greenhouse  during  the 
early  months  of  next  year.  All  Primulas 
appreciate  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 


Hardy 

Large,  Double,  Fragrant 

Hardy  Carnations 


BLOOM  this  summer,  will  last  for 
years.  White,  Chestnut,  Rose, 
Pink,  Scarlet,  Crimson,  Blood 
Red,  Variegated  Yellow.  Never  seen 
before.  Get  something  new  and  show 
your  neighbors.  Stay  outdoors  during 
the  winter. 

8  Plants,  $1.10 


Perennial 

Hardy 

Chrysanthemums 


WHITE,  yellow,  bronze,  lavender, 
pink,  red.  Postpaid.  We  ship 
at  proper  planting  time.  Will 
be  in  full  bloom  this  fall.  Flowers 
measure  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 

6  Plants,  $1.10 


Plants 

Hardy 

Oriental  Poppy 


BLOOM  during  May,  June  and  last 
forever.  Scarlet,  orange,  pink. 
Flowers  measure  8  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Plant  now. 

10  Plants,  $1.10 
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MAY  AND  JUNE«SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 


Three  to  five- 
year-old.  trees 


2  Norway  Spruce 
2  American  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae 


Q  EVERGREENS . $1.80 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  ^ 
vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junipertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  years  old. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Any  $1.10  selection 
from  this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with 
each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  ad. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees . $1.10 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers, 
(Catawbianese),  flower  is  reddish  purple, 
(Carolimanum) ,  Dark  pink,  f  1 

Three  Plants  . .  .  M*  A  •  A  vJ 


The  “(loci  Tree  of  the  Himalayas’* 

Silver  tint  r  ,  n  !  A  beautiful 

Blue  tedrus  Deodora  evergreen 

Foliage  tree 

3  Years  Old.  2  Trees,  $1,10, 


NORWAY  SPRUCE 

This  year  we  offer  sizes  for  landscape  work, 
2-3  and  3-4  ft.  specimen  trees 

For  many  years  Norway  Spruce  has  been 
highly  appreciated  because  of  its  rapid 
growth,  its  thriftiness,  and  its  heavy  masses 
of  deep  green  foliage.  Each  tree  a  specimen, 
extra  bushy.  2-3  FT.  HIGH.  $2.20  EACH. 
3-4  FT.  HIGH,  $3.30  EACH. 


Giant  Pansy 

50  Plants,  $1.10 

Giant  Flowering,  in  Bud.  All  Colors. 
Will  Bloom  This  Spring  and  All  Sum¬ 
mer. 

This  year  we  have  a  large  supply  of  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Calendula.  Straw- 
flowers,  Stocks.  If  planted  during  May-June 
they  will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Also 
our  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  above  mentioned 
will  bloom  this  Summer  and  each  year. 

CHINESE  ARBORVITAE 

Smaller  growing  than  the  American,  more 
compact  and  regular  and  pyramidal  in  out¬ 
line,  with  fine,  feathery  deep  green  foliage. 
Suitable  for  planting  as  a  single  specimen 
or  in  combination  and  group. 

1 V2  ft.  high  and  bushy . $1.10  ea. 

2  to»2’/2  ft.  high  and  bushy . $2.20  ea. 

2Vz  to  3'/2  ft.  high  and  bushy . $3.30  ea. 


Jr,  $1.10 


Magnolia  Trees 

HARDY  AZALEA  A  handsome,  early 

(Nudiflora)  free-flowering,  deep 

pink  species;  very  profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety.  Very  hardy.  -|  -• 

Blooming  age.  Each . ipA.Av/ 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),* Pink,  Red 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangea,  Blue,  Pink.  2  shrubs. $1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early 

Spring.  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high, 

(i  plants  . $1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants.  .$1.10 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted 

0  plants  . $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants. $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1,10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors, 
flowers,  8  inches  across,  10  plants.  .$1.10 
Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants.  .$1.10 
Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  ,8  plants. .  .51.10 
50  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted,  large  supply  $1.10 

50  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted,  large  supply  $1.10 

50  Calendula  plants,  Orange  King . $1.10 

50  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted,  large  supply  . $1.10 

60  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted.  .$1.10 

50  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

Chinese  Pyramidal  Arborvitae,  2  feet 

high,  1  foot  wide  at  base;  each. ..  .$1.10 


MAGNOLIA  TREES 

(GRANDIFLORA) ,  A  profuse  bloomer ^iiv 
early  spring.  Large,  strong  <1?  O  O  /V 
trees,  2  to  3  ft.,  each . 

Add  25c  for  Packing.  We  do  not  pay  ex- 
press  charges  on  these  large  trees. 


THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES  “SSTE4 


25,000  feet  of  glass. 


FIELD- GROWN  STOCK,  250  ACRES 


Dept.  65 
ORDER  NOW 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


We  Have  Them— 

You  May  Want  Some 

Any  Collection  Below  for  91.00  Postpaid. 

Six  Collections  for  95.00.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
Order  by  Number  Please 
No.  1 — 60  choice  Gladioli  Bulbs 
No.  8—8  choice  named  Dahlias 
No.  4 — 6  fine  shrubs— flowering 
No.  6— C  choice  Grape  Vines 
No.  6 — 50  2-year-old  Asparagus  Plants 
No.  8 — l  Boxwoods;  nice  plants 
No.  10 — 3  choice  Peonies — white,  pink  and  red 
Send  for  Bargain  List  NOW 

Atlantic  Nursery  Company 

D.  W.  BABCOCK,  Pres.  Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


CTDAU/RrDQV  PI  flUT<5Freshdus-Pro"'PtRhiP- 

S’lnHnDClflfl  rLHR  Id  ment— from  NEW  fields 
Senator  Dunlap,  100— 90c;  300— ¥2.00; 
600— $3.00;  1000— $5.00.  Premier-Gibson- 
Stevens  L.  Champion,  100 — $1.00;  300 — 
$2.25;  500—98.50;  1000— $0.00.  Chesa- 
peake-Cooper-Glen  Mary-Pearl,  100 — 
$1.25;  300— $2.50;  500— $3.50;  1000— $7.00. 
MASTODON  (evbr)  25— $1.00:  50— 
$1.50;  100— $2.50;  300— $6.00;  500— $8.00; 
1000— $15.00.  CHAMPION  (evbr)  25— 
7  5c:  60— $1.00:  100— $1.50:  300— $4.00;  500—95.00;  1000— 
$10.00.  CAN  FURNISH  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IN 
ANY  QUANTITY.  RASPBERRY  (red)  LATHAM  oi 
Cuthbert,  dozen— $1.00;  25— $1.50;  50— $2.50;  100— $3.50; 
300—99.00.  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE. 

FERRY  G.  MANGUS  MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS— Postpaid— Select  any  lot,  25c  (5  lots  91.)  8  Ex¬ 
hibition  Pansies,  6  Eng.  Daisies,  2 Delphinium,  20  Aster, 
4  Marigold,  3  Superb  Canna,  5  S’dragon,  3  Carnation,  4 
Verbena,  0  Salvia,  3  Petunia,  6  Rare  Gladioli,  3  Lautana, 
3  Columbine,  2  Shasta  Daisy,  3  Calendula,  3  Cosmos, 
10  Zinnia,  20  Tobacco,  12  Parsley,  24  Beet,  20  Cabbage,  36 
S.  Pota.,  20  Lettuce,  15  Pepper,  20  Celery,  18  O’flower,  6 
Egg  Plant,  20  Tomato,  (all  varieties  Aster,  Beet,  Cabbage. 
Celery,  Tomato,  Strawberry,  100-8oc;500-$3. 76.)  Catalog. 
100  varieties.  Glick’s  Plan*  Farm,  Smoketown.Pa.,  Box  1 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  , Free 

BARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  —Charleston,  Copenhagen, 
*  Golden  Acre.  Prepaid:  $1.25 — 500,92.00 — 1000.  Collect: 
$1.00—1000.  Tomato  Plants,  roots  mossed,  Marglobe, 
Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore — Prepaid;  500 — $1.25,  1000— $2.00. 
Collect:  $1.00—1000.  Certified  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants. 
Collect:  $2.00— 1000,  5000— $8.75.  Pepper  Plants— Ruby 
King.  $2.00—1000.  Safe  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TRIANGLE  PLANT  CO.  -  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

CARMAN  NO.  3 

Write  Today  for  Price* 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

€ABH AGE— Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants;  express 
collect  $1.50  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $2.50  thousand. 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pepper  Plants;  express  col¬ 
lect  *2.00  thousand.  Prepaid  mail  $3  00  thousand. 
Catalog  free.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Frostproof,  high-grade,  $1.00 
thousand.  10,000—75*  thousand.  Prompt  shipment. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  Tj  Ty,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  &  Ap^UZ ET AKE  RRONI  o  n  PLANTS 

By  express  #1 .00  thousand;  by  mail  9 1 .00  and  postage. 

EUREKA  FARMS  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


BUY  SEEDS  or  Officially  Tested 

BEANS-  BARLEY  -  POTATOES  -  CORN 

Wrile  lor  circular  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PL  ANTS- 
F  I  i xl  Hi  Wakefields,  Flats,  Short  Stem  Ballhead. 
TOMATO— Bonny  Best,  Matchless,  Stone,  Baltimore. 
Hand  selects,  disease  free.  Virginia  grown,  best  known. 
300-$1.00,  500 — $1.25,  1,000—93.35,  10.000-$ 30.00. 
Prepaid.  $1.50—1,000  charges  collect.  Big  lots  less. 
VI  \PLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Franklin,  Va. 


Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry  Varieties— Howard,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Lupton,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeak— 90c  per  100.  $8  per 
■>0<i  $5  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progressive  Everbearing 
—*1.25  per  100,  $6  per  500,  $10  per  1000  F.O.B.  Vegetable 
plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIEl.U,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Arlnn  everbearing  strawberry 
MriaSIOQOn  PLANTS,  $  1 2.00  Per  1000. 

Cumberland  Raspberry,  $1  6.00.  List  free. 

HAMPTON  &  SON  •  •  BANGOR,  MICH. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  TIIE  OASSEL  NURSERY,  Slantna,  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY  8±7 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


CTA7E  INSPECTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Thousands  of  them!  Senator  Dunlap,  $6.00—1000; 
tee— 100.  King  Edward,  $7.50— 1000;  $1.00— 100.  Healthy 
young  plants  packed  in  live  moss.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  RAYMOND  JONES  ■  Johnson,  Vermont 


grt  10  varieties.  25  each,  blooming  size, 

MxletUIOlUS  ss.00.  E.  Y.  TILTON,  Ashtabula.  Ohio 

40  Choice  Gladiolus,  SI  .00;  10  Dahlias,  $1 .25— all  different 

(  annas.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLIA  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  peat- 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Is 

si 
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Commercial  Pansy  Culture 

The  grower  who  raises  good  pansies 
will  always  find  a  ready  market  for  his 
product,  but  good  pansies  are  not  grown 
in  a  haphazard  manner.  They  sell  best 
during  the  month  of  May.  and  to  grow 
them  outdoors  and  bring  them  in  bloom 
in  May  requires  preparation  about  10 
months  previous.  My  method  is  as 
follows  : 

I  order  the  seed  the  latter  part  of 
June,  and  prepare  the  seedbed  a«bout  the 
middle  of  July  by  spading  the  ground 
deeply  and  raising  the  bed  at  least  four 
inches  above  the  surrounding  surface. 
A  large  amount  of  well-rotted  manure, 
with  the  accent  on  the  well,  is  worked 
in,  and  soil  and  manure  pudverized.  This 
is  nicely  leveled  and  watered,  then 
packed  down  with  a  tamper.  The  beds 
are  four  feet  wide  and  the  rows  are 
marked  off  2%  inches  apart  by  pressing 
the  edge  of  a  lath  •into  the  moist  soil. 
The  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  these  rows, 
and  covered  as  lightly  as  possible  with 
sand,  woods  dirt  or  peat,  this  covering 
being  so  light  that  an  occasional  seed  may 
be  seen.  The  bed  is  again  tamped,  then 
watered  with  a  watering  can  giving  a  fine 
spray,  so  the  seeds  are  not  washed  out. 
After  this  the  bed  is  covered  with 
coarse  burlap,  held  in  place  with  stones 
along  the  edge,  and  is  again  watered, 
this  time  being  well  soaked.  The  sur¬ 
face  under  the  burlap  is  watched  closely 
for  the  next  few  days,  as  dryness  during 
the  period  of  germination  is  fatal.  Too 
much  water  «may  -lead  to  damping  off, 
almost  as  fatal  as  drying  out,  so  I  take 
care  that  the  surface  under  the  burlap 
is  kept  damp  but  mot  wet.  The  burlap 
will  appear  quite  dry,  but  the  soil  under¬ 
neath  will  retain  the  moisture  for  quite 
a  period  of  time,  though  sometimes  it 
•is  necessary  to  water  twice  a  day. 

If  conditions  are  right,  the  seeds  will 
begin  to  sprout  in  about  10  days  and  at 
this  time  the  burlap  must  be  raised  10 
inches  or  more,  or  the  young  plants  will 
be  smothered.  A  little  more  water  is 
now  required,  as  the  bed  dries  out 
quickly.  In  a  few  days  the  burlap  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  amount  of  water  reduced, 
and  soon  discontinued  if  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  and  that  means  while  they  are 
quite  small,  they  are  transplanted ;  this 
is  done  but  once,  as  the  oftener  trans¬ 
planted  the  smaller  the  blossom. 

I  prepare  the  plant-beds  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  seedbeds,  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  raised  a  little 
higher.  This  is  to  give  them  good 
drainage  during  Winter. 

The  rows  are  made  four  inches  apart 
and  the  plants  set  four  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  By  making  the  beds  a  little 
more  than  four  feet  wide  a  dozen  plants 
will  go  in  a  row.  A  method  to  hasten 
transplanting  is  to  take  a  board  three 
to  five  inches  wide,  and  along  the  edge 
fasten  12  pointed  pegs  about  three  inches 
long  and  three-fourths  inch  thick,  four 
inches  apart.  By  pressing  the  pegs  into 
the  soil  32  holes  are  made,  and  this  will 
save  a  blistered  hand  as  well  as  time. 

If  the  soil  is  dry  on  top  it  should  be 
dampened  before  transplanting,  otherwise 
the  dry  soil  will  trickle  into  the  holes 
and  make  the  job  more  difficult,  and  be 
somewhat  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Clean  cultivation  is  given  for  the 
balance  of  the  season.  I  use  an  old  hoe 
with  the  blade  cut  down  to  1%  inches 
wide,  and  find  it  very  efficient  for 
pansies  and  other  small  plants. 

Before  Winter,  buds  and  blossoms 
appear,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  go 
to  the  beds  in  zero  weather  and  find 
several  blossoms  under  the  snow  and 
mulch. 

The  plants  are  not  mulched  until  the 
ground  is  well  frozen,  usually  'some  time 
in  December  ;  then  the  beds  are  covered, 
not  too  heavily,  with  straw.  This  mulch 
is  left  on  until  along  in  April,  as  taking 
it  off  too  soon  will  result  in  many  plants 
being  killed  or  injured. 

When  they  begin  to  bloom  I  (take 
baskets  of  three  quarts  capacity  and  put 
about  an  inch  of  dirt  in  the  bottom.  I 
then  lift  a  dozen  plants  of  assorted-  colors 
and,  leaving  as  much  dir.t  on  the  roots 
as  possible,  fix  them  nicely  in  the  .baskets 
so  that  the  blossoms  face  outward.  These 
should  be  sold  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  put  in  the  baskets,  as  the  blossoms 
will  soon  deteriorate.  Tbe  plants,  when 
set  out  in  their  permanent  location,  will 
quickly  begin  to  grow,  and  will  bloom 
all  Summer  if  properly  planted  and  given 
intelligent  care. 

It  is  said  that  an  ounce  of  seed  should 
produce  about  4,000  plants  ;  I.  have  had 
that  many  from  but  little  more  than  a 
half  ounce. 

Cheap  pansy  seed  is  not  cheap.  The 
seed  may  be  purchased  for  60  to  SO  cents 
an  ounce,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  it  pays  far  better  to  pay  from  $7 
to  $10  an  ounce  if  purchased  from  a 
reliable  dealer.  The  larger  size,  greater 
beauty  and  germination  and-  the  increased 
demand  far  more  than  make  up  the 
difference  in  first  cost. 

Mixed  varieties  sell  better  than  all 
of  one  shade,  or  variety,  although  there 
is  a  demand  for  pure  whites  and  yellows. 

Summary,  every  point  of  which  is 
essential  to  success: 

Good  seed.  Rich,  well  prepared  soil. 
Seed  covered  with  sand,  woods  dirt  or 
peat.  Proper  moisture.  Not  too  much 
nor  too  little  mulch,  put  on  not  too 
early  in  the  Fall,  taken  off  not  too  early 
in  Spring.  Well-drained  beds. 

If  you  have  not  been  successful  in 
raising  pansies  it  will  be  found  in  nearly 


all  cases  that  failure  came  by  not  observ¬ 
ing  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
points.  F.  S.  HOLMES 

Ohio 


How  to  Get  the  Value  of 
Sheep  Dressing 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  sheep 
dressing  is  valuable  wherever  used  but 
somehow  that  valtue  is  too  often  lost 
simply  because  it  is  not  -made  ready  for 
its  work  in  growing  crops  or  making 
grass.  As  a  rule  it  goes  directly  from 
the  pens  to  the  land  full  of  weed  stems, 
grass  and  weed  seeds,  and,  because  of 
this,  the  'good  possible  is  largely  lost 
while  the  seeds  fill  the  ground  with  what 
is  not  wanted.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
recently  to  inspect  the  method  at  Long 
Branch  Farm  where  from  1,000  to  1,500 
sheep  are  -kept.  It  chances  that  the 
proprietor  more  than  50  years  ago  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
fertilizer  and  being  naturally  a  lover  of 
machinery  set  himself  to  creating  new 
methods  of  preparing  sheep  manure  to 
insure  best  conditions  for  growing  crops. 
Mr.  Kendall's  claim  is  that  it  requires 
two  years  to  properly  prepare  this 
dressing  for  application  to  the  land  and 
expect  .best  results. 

In  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  sheep  go 
to  pasture  men  dig  up  the  well-trodden 
mass  covering  the  floor  of  the  large 
sheds  and  barns.  As  I  saw  this  it  was 
about  two  to  three  inches  thick  and  very 
solid.  After  breaking  it  up  it  is  run 
through  the  beater  of  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  and  .shredded  and  then  piled  in 
piles  40  feet  long,  15  or  more  wide  and 
10  to  12  high.  As  piled  acid  phosphate 
is  added  to  prevent  fire-fanging.  Then 
the  mass  is  wet  down  and  left  for  six 
momths,  when  it  is  piled  over  and  more 
water  added  to  stimulate  heat  and  kill 
all  seeds  as  well  as  rot  the  mass.  Six 
months  more  and  the  process  is  repeated 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 
It  was  surprising  to  note  the  change 
-wrought  by  this  system  so  carefully 
(followed.  Each  lot  gave  evidence  of 
rapid  decay  until  when  finally  ready  for 
use  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  whole 
mass  was  fine  and  thoroughly  decayed.  The 
shredding,  use  of  acid  phosphate  and 
regularly  changing  of  the  piles  completed 
the  work.  Of  course  these  piles  were 
well  protected  from  all  storms. 

As  we  inspected  the  several  lots  in 
varying  condition  Mr.  Kendall  said, 
“When  one  realizes  that  50  sheep,  con¬ 
fined  in  shed  or  barns  with  good  floors, 
will  make  during  the  Winter  months  10 
tons  of  good  dressing  it  becomes  an  item 
not  to  be  overlooked  yet  this  is  what 
we  get  from  our  flocks.” 

In  other  sections  of  country  they  kill 
the  weed  seeds  by  drying  the  dressing  in 
hot  ovens  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  if  there  is  loss  of  plant  food  by  this 
process.  Here  while  reaching  the  desired 
end  there  is  no  chance  for  loss.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  here  might  be  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  others  could  adopt  and 
materially  increase  the  home  supply  of 
good  fertilizer.  geo.  m.  twitctiell 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 


Hardy  Ferns  in  the  House 

Can  hardy  ferns  be  successfully  grown 
as  house  plants?  What  remedy  would 
you  offer  for  larkspur  that  turns  brown 
at  base,  plant  wilts  and  dies?  R. 

Virginia. 

Many  hardy  ferns  are  deciduous;  that 
is,  they  die  down  in  Winter,  and  this 
habit  makes  them  undesirable  for  house 
plants.  Hardy  evergreen  ferns,  such  as 
the  Christmas  or  dagger  ferns,  may  be 
used  as  house  plants  in  a  cool  room,  but 
are  not  likely  to  thrive  in  a  very  warm 
temperature.  We  have  seen  them  doing 
well  in  a  north  window,  in  a  room  that 
was  never  very  warm.  For  house  decora¬ 
tion  the  well-known  Boston  fern  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable.  The  hardy  na¬ 
tive  ferns  are  very  satisfactory  in  a 
shady  garden  border. 

Information  regarding  the  affected 
Delphiniums  is  rather  meager.  Young 
seedlings  are  sometimes  attacked  in  this 
way  by  the  damping-off  fungus.  The 
spores  of  the  fungus  are  in  the  soil,  and 
a  close  damp  atmosphere  encourages  their 
attack.  Good  ventilation  and  care  in 
watering  are  aids  in  control.  Many 
plants  infected  with  this  fungus  in  the 
seed  bed  show  the  effects  later  in  the 
growth  cycle. 
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SOLD  WITH  A 
MONEY  BACK  BOND 

The  World's  Finest 
Tulips  at  Bargain 
Prices... Fertilizer  at 
no  extra  cost. .  Order 
N O  W ^Pay  next 
Fall— Offer  Expires 
July  1  . . .  Valuable 
Bulb  Book  <n.  FREE 

HERE  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the 
aristocrats  of  the 
Tulip  Kingdom  at  a  price 
lower  than  is  often  charged 
for  nameless,  ordinary 
bulbs.  Every  tulip  offered 
is  in  the  Giant  class,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  big,  exquisitely 
colored  blooms,  its  long  stems, 
its  vigorous,  sturdy  growth. 


fifl  Darwin  and  $  Q  75 
O U  BreederTulips  O  “■* 

COLLECTION  A 

6  CLARA  BUTT . Delicate  Salmon  Pink 

8  EUTERPE  . .  Mauve-Lavender,  Lilac- Edged 
6  FARNCOMBE  SANDERS  .  .  .  Fiery  Scarlet 
6  PRIDE  OF  HAARLEM  ....  Deep  Old  Rote 
6  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH .  Pink,  Light  Border 
6  BARONNE  de  la  TONNAYE  .  .  .  Vivid  Pink 
G  BRONZE  QUEEN  .  Buff  and  Golden  Bronse 


6  LOUIS  XIV . Royal  Purple  and  Gold 

6  GLOW . Deep  Glowing  Vermilion 


6  INGLESCOMBE  YELLOW  . .  Glossy  Canary 

( Darwin  Type) 

COLLECTION  B:  100  Bulbs  (10  each)  $5.50 
COLLECTION  C:  250  Bulbs  (25  each)  $13.25 
These  3  collections  are  Special  Bargain  Offers. 
They  are  not  duplicated  In  our  catalog.  They 
must  be  ordered  from  this  advertisement. 
Carriag*  p repaid,  on  all  Collection »  Everywhere 
(in  the  United  State e  e 


WITH  EVERY  ORDER,  we  will  Include 
a  liberal  supply,  of  Superfine  Fertilizer 
and  Soil  Conditioner,  made  by  us  espe¬ 
cially  for  these  collections.  This  plant  food  will 
enrich  your  soil,  and  make  your  results  better. 

We  guarantee  that  these  bulbs  are  true  to 
name,  and  have  reached  their  full  maturity, 
so  will  produce  perfect  blooms.  We  guarantee 
that  they  will  grow  in  any  climate  and  In  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  soil.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  In 
any  way,  your  money  will  be  refunded 
instantly.  There  are  no  strings  to  this  Bond. 

Our  buyers  must  sail  early  In  July  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  the  pick  of  the  best  Holland  crops. 
YOUR  ORDER  MUST  REACH  VS  BE¬ 
FORE  JULY  1.  October  Is  planting  time;  we 
make  no  deliveries  until  then.  We  do  not  re¬ 
quire  payment  until  delivery  time.  IP  YOU 
WISH  TO  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
YOU  MAY  DEDUCT  5%. 

FREE  BULB  BOOK :  A  garden  grown 
from  bulbs  is  a  lovely,  rich,  aristocratic 
garden.  For  bulbs  produce  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers.  Read  about  a  wonderful  choice  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  many 
unusual  flowers.  Send  for  our  Free  Bulb  Book: 
IT  IS  A  FREE  COURSE  IN  BULB  CUL- 
TURE.  For  41  years  it  has  been  the  guide  to 
those  who  grow  the  better  kinds  of  flower*. 
The  Biggest  Bulb  House  in  the  World 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

514  Magee  Bldg.  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas. 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


HARDY  EVERBLOOMING  ROSES 


Leading  new  varieties,  assorted  colors,  2  and  3 
years  old;  sure  to  live  and  bloom  for  years. 
Monthly  Roses— 6,  $2,15;  12,  $4.15, 

Ramblers,  best  varieties — 6,  $2,15;  12,  $4,15. 
Climbers,  finest  that  grow — 6,  $3,15;  12,  $6.15. 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  all  colors — 12,  $1.50. 
lily  of  the  Valley — 25,  $1.00;  100,  $3.00. 
Gladiolus,  exhibition  varieties,  largest  size 
bulbs— 30,  $1.00;  100,  $3.00. 


All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treat¬ 
ment  guaranteed.  Booklet  on  request. 


REYNOLDS’  FARMS 


R.  F.  D.  No.  20 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


&  DAHLIAS  * 

BARGAIN  OFFER-5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  lor  $1.00 

BEN  WILSON— Garnet  Red.  KITTY  DUNLAP— Pink. 
MILLIONAIRE— Lavender.  MRS.  C.  D.  ANDERSON— 

Crimson.  MR.  CROWLEY— Salmon. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling . $2.25 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalogue 
C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251-1  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


CEDAR  TREES  for  Planting,  all  heights.  Write 
for  Ill-ices  E.  J.  MURPHY  R.  F.  D.  I  Keeseville,  X.  Y. 
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As  We  Go  Along 

Recently  a  man  who  writes  occasional 
magazine  articles  asked  me  about  other 
instances  of  the  saving  of  farm  wastes 
similar  to  that  of  using  cornstalks  for 
making  paper.  I  told  him  that  was  no 
new  thing.  My  Father  knew  about  corn¬ 
stalk  paper  in  Civil  War  times,  when  the 
mills  in  his  locality  used  it  because  other 
material  was  scarce,  I  explained  that 
making  paper  from  cornstalks  is  one  of 
those  things  that  can  be  done,  but  is  not 
economic.  If  it  were,  paper-makers  would 
buy  all  the  cornstalks  available.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  accuse  the  farmer  of  waste 
because  he  does  not  see  to  it  that  bis 
cornstalks  are  not  made  into  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  feeding  them  to  livestock,  plow¬ 
ing  them  under  or  burning  into  useful 
ashes,  all  economic  processes  under  va¬ 
rious  conditions. 

Some  people  like  to  picture  the  farmer 
as  a  waster.  There  are  wasteful  farmers 
here  and  there,  but  a  farm  run  even  fair¬ 
ly  well  absorbs  its  wastes.  I  have  gone 
through  the  round  of  the  farm  year 
times  enough  to  know  how  this  works 
out.  Writing  an  article  on  how  to  use 
what  the  farmer  throws  away  as  by-prod¬ 
ucts  is  going  to  be  a  tough  iob  for  any¬ 
one  who  desires  to  talk  common  sense 
and  tell  the  truth. 

Spring  continues  slow  here  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey — rather  dry  and  just 
now  two  days  of  bright  sunshine  with 
strong  wind,  which  is  hard  for  garden 
stuff  just  coming  up.  We  are  not  used 
to  much  wind  injury  to  the  land  here, 
but  as  occasional  gusts  raise  dust  from 
the  garden,  I  am  reminded  of  conditions 
in  some  plains  States  where  farmers  ac¬ 
tually  see  their  farms  blowing  away  day 
after  day,  tearing  the  soil  from  growing 
crops  and  sending  it  away  in  clouds  of 
dust.  A  sight  of  this  is  likely  to  make 
one  feel  friendly  toward  the  more  hilly 
country  with  its  slight  discomforts. 

Prof.  Reeves,  from  Canada,  who  de¬ 
veloped  the  Viking  raspberry,  has  sent  me 
a  few  for  trial.  This  being  an  individual 
shipment  had  to  go  to  the  Federal  Plant 
Board  in  Washington,  but  the  plants 
reached  me  in  good  condition.  A  few  of 
these  have  been  set  in  ground  where  all 
raspberries  put  recently  have  died  save 
now  and  then  one  that  appeared  to  de¬ 
velop  immunity  to  the  prevalent  disease. 
This  will  be  a  hard  test  for  the  Viking, 
which  is  supposed  to  btf  disease-resistant. 

I  shall  not  feel  like  condemning  the  va¬ 
riety  if  it  goes  to  pieces  in  that  infected 
spot.  The  other  plants  were  set  where 
no  raspberries  have  been  grown.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  these  bramble  fruits  grew 
luxuriantly  in  this  locality.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  plant  them,  give  rea¬ 
sonable  care  and  pick  the  abundant  fruit. 
One  small  corner  patch  of  reds  on  my 
place  was  entirely  neglected  after  setting, 
except  that  a  few  big  weeds  were  pulled. 
Yet  the  berries  which  grew  there  were  a 
sight  worth  looking  at,  and  picking  was 
a  daily  job  during  fruiting  time.  I  am 
hoping  that  this  new  kind  from  Canada 
will  start  me  going  again  with  one  of  our 
best  fruits. 

Picking  and  eating  fruits  and  vegetables 
just  where  they  grow  is  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  farm  and  garden  work.  I  have 
many  times  pulled  an  ear  of  sweet  corn, 
yes,  and  of  common  field  corn  in  the  ten¬ 
der  stage,  and  gnawed  it  from  the  cob 
right  in  the  field.  Asparagus  broken  off 
and  eaten  raw,  and  carrots  in  the  same 
way  are  excellent.  There  is  something 
about  the  taste  of  these  things  eaten  j 
the  same  minute  they  are  picked  that  is 
very  appealing  to  the  good  appetite  one 
gets  from  being  busy  out  of  doors. 

w.  w.  II. 


Trees  for  Windbreak 

What  trees,  would  be  suitable  and  fast 
growing  for  a  windbreak?  s.  J.  B. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Evergreens  are  best  for  windbreaks, 
such  as  White  pine,  Red  pine,  Austrian 
pine  and  Scotch  pine.  Norway  spruce 
also  works  well.  For  low  dense  growth, 
red  cedar  is  effective.  There  is  no  very 
fast  growing  tree  for  this  purpose  but 
these  will  come  on  after  a  time.  W7hite 
pine  is  handsomest  of  all. 


Fellow-Feeling.  Explorer :  “D’ye 
know,  I  once  went  about  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  for  months  with  a  price  on  my  head  !” 
Hostess  :  “Dreadful !  I  know  the  feeling. 
I  came  home  from  a  sale  once  with  the 
price-ticket  on  my  hat!” — Chicago  News. 


A 

DODEB  BROTHERS 

SIX 


$835 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


MORE  ROOM  FOR  THE  FAMILY 
-MORE  CAR  FOR  THE  MONEY 


There  is  extra  head-room,  leg-room 
and  luggage-room  in  the  Dodge 
Six.  Every  dimension  is  extra  big 
to  give  more  comfort  for  every  pas¬ 
senger  .  .  .  There  is  extra  value  in  the 
silent,  safe,  Mono- Piece  Steel  Body 
— without  a  joint  or  seam  to  squeak 
or  rattle  .  .  .  There  is  further  extra 
value  in  the  weatherproof  4-wheel 
hydraulic  brakes;  in  the  smooth, 
powerful  six-cylinder  engine;  in  the 


beautiful  body  designs;  in  the  typ¬ 
ical  Dodge  Brothers  dependability 
throughout  the  car  ...  If  you  see  it 
and  drive  it,  you  will  want  it.  »  » 
Your  local  Dodge  Brothers  dealer 
invites  you  to  drive  both  the  Dodge 
Six  and  the  Dodge  Eight-in-Line. 
The  Eight  at  $1095  and  up,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  gives  performance  and  lux¬ 
ury  far  beyond  anything  its  moder¬ 
ate  price  might  lead  you  to  expect. 


SIXE-S  AND  EIGHTS 

UPHOLDING  EVERY  TRADITION  OF  DODEB  DEPENDABILITY 


©  1930  by  Dodse  Brothers  Cornomtion 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  S,  1930 

MILK 

May  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201 -210- mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.78%  ;  2B, 
$1.73%;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. $0.37  @$0.37% 


Extra,  92  score 
Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  ....... 

1  aulles  ............... 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy 


.34%  @ 
.32%  @ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


.31 

.26 

.25 

.30 

.39 


36% 

36% 

34 

32 

.30 

.26 

.32 

.39% 


L  irsts 

.34  V2Ca). 

.00  Y2 
.37% 

Seconds  . 

.31%  @ 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.33 

@ 

.36 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. $0.25 

@$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites,  extra  . . 

$0.32 

@$0.33 

Average  extras  . 

.28 

Extra  firsts  . 

.26%  @ 

.27 

Firsts  . 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

Pacific  Goast  whites  . . . 

.30 

@ 

.36 

Mixed  colors  . 

.27 

@ 

.30 

Gathered  best  . 

.26 

(a) 

•27% 

Fair  to  good  . 

.23 

@ 

.25 

*«•••< 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

Fair  to  good  . . . 

Hothouse  broilers 

Roosters  . 

F  owl  s  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys 

Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

Da  rk  doz. 

Culls  . 

LIVE 

Fowls,  lb. 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  • 

Ducks  .  •  • 

Geese 

Rabbits,  lb . 

LIVE  STOCK 


$0.33  @$0.34 

.23  @ 

.30 

.30  @ 

.40 

.14  @ 

.18 

.27  @ 

.31 

22 

,30@ 

.42 

.40  @ 

.55 

2.50@ 

3.50 

2.00@ 

2.50 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

. $0.24  @$0.26 


•  ••••« 


.25  @ 
.12  @ 
.14  @ 
.12  @ 
.10@ 


.40 

.13 

.16 

.18 

.20 


Steers,  100  lbs. 


.11.50@11.75 


Hulls  . .  7.00 @  8.00 

< *ows  . •••••••  6.00@  <  .50 

Calves,  best  . 10.50@12.50 

Common  to  good .  7.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  7.00@  8.00 


Lambs 


.10.00@10.25 


Dogs  . 10.00@11.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves  prime,  lb. 
Good  to  choice  . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head 


...$0.13  @$0.16 
. . .  .10@  .12 
. ..  .07  @  .09 

. ..  6.00@10.00 


>•••••< 


Asparagus,  doz. 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu.  . . . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz. 

Eggplants,  bu . . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs.  ........ 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs.  ........ 

Texas,  new,  bu.  ...... 

Peas,  bu.  .............. 

Peppers,  bu . N. . . . . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu.  .......... 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . 


No.  3 


. .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  »mixed  .  22.00@26.00 

Straw  rye  .  15.00@lt.00 


Oat  and  wheat  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  Northern  Sppring 

Corn,  No  .2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


Steers,  100  lbs . 19.00@21.00 

Bulls  . 13.50@15.00 

Cows  . 15.50@1<.50 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $2.00@$4.75 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 5.00@  5.75 

Me.  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 5.25 @  5.50 

150  lbs . 4.25 @  4.50 

Canada,  90  lbs . 3.00fai  3.40 

Idaho,  bu . 4.00@  4.50 

Florida,  bbl . 3.00@  7.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  ,50@  3.00 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 2.25 @  3.00 

VEGETABLES 

$1.00@$5.00 
1.00@  2.00 


14.00 

$1.20% 

1.21% 

.97% 

.55% 

.67% 

■73% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Green  peas,  lb . 


. $0.18 

. 15 

.  $0.46@  .47 

.35  @  .45 

.  .45  @  .50 

.  .35  @  .40 

.40  @  .50 

.  .40 @  .55 


.45  @ 
.35  @ 


.50 

.40 


.30@  .60 

.30@  .40 

.20  @  .30 

.25  @  .30 


1.00@  1.75 
1.75@  2.00 
2.00@  2.75 
1.00@  1.75 
2.50@  4.00 
.50  @  .75 

1.50@  2.00 
1.00@  6.50 
1.50@  2.25 
.75  @  1.75 
1.00@  2.50 
1.00@  5.00 
,50@  1.25 
JO  fa)  .60 
.75@  5.00 
1.50@  2.50 


dried  beans — J  oiling  Prices 

Marrow,  300  lbs . $8.75@10.00 

Pea  .  7.00 @  7.25 

Red  kidney  .  9.50@  9.75 

White  kidney  .  9.75(«'10.00 

Lima,  Calif . 12.75@13.00 

Imported  . 10.25@10.75 

FRUITS 

Apples.  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@13.50 

Albemarle  .  6.00@  9.50 

Baldwins  .  4.00@  7.00 

York  Imp . 3.50@  7.50 

Strawberries,  La.,  pt . 05 @  .14 

Fla.,  pt . 10@  .23 

N.  C.,  qt . 10@  .22 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $28.00@29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@27.00 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

May  is  the  month  when  the  strawberry  reigns 
as  the  king  of  the  fruits.  It  is  the  month  of 
strawberry  festivals,  and  the  time  when  de¬ 
licious  strawberry  shortcake  appears  on  our 
tables.  Supplies  of  strawberries  have  been 
quite  liberal  on  the  Philadelphia  market  during 
the  past  few  days.  Demand  was  fairly  active 
but  the  market  was  slightly  weaker  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  offerings.  North  Carolina  is 
now  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  Klondikes 
from  that  State1  have  been  bringing  from  20  to 
22c  per  quart,  while  Missionaries  have  sold  at. 
18  to  20e.  Louisiana  is  also  supplying  the  mar¬ 
ket  but  receipts  were  lighter  during  the  past 
week  from  that  State.  Most  sales  were  made  al 
10  (o  13c  per  pint.  The  first  berries  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  sold  fairly  well  at  $8  for  fancy  stock 
in  32-qt.  crates.  The  apple  market  held  steady, 
with  prices  at  last  week’s  levels.  Not  much 
interest  is  now  being  shown  in  apples  as  the 
trade  is  turning  to  other  commodities.  Aspara¬ 
gus  was  in  more  liberal  supply,  as  hot  weather 
in  nearby  sections  pushed  the  growth  of  the 
crop.  South  Carolina  receipts  were  lighter  as 
the  peak  of  the  season  is  now  past.  Best  stock 
sold  at  $3.50  to  $4,  with  smaller  sizes  down  to 
$1.50  to  $1.75  a  crate  of  one  dozen  bunches. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  offerings  were  moderate 
and  most  sales  of  best  green  stock  were  made 
at  $4  to  $4.50  a  crate.  New  Jersey  is  now  the 
principal  source  of  asparagus  and  the  season  is 
coming  on  rapidly  in  that  State.  Best  green 
sold  at  $3.75  to  $5;  with  as  high  as  $0  a  crate. 
Fancy  string  beans  were  in  demand,  but  most 
stock  was  ordinary  and  the  market  was  weaker. 
Best  Florida  flat  green  sold  at  $2  to  $3  a  bushel, 
with  poorer  at  50c  to  $1.50.  AVax  met  a  good 
demand  at  $2.50  to  $3  a  hamper  with  a  few  up 
to  $4.  Beets  and  carrots  moved  slowly,  with 
the  former  slightly  weaker.  Cabbage  was  dull 
for  old  stock.  New  cabbage  was  weaker  as 
supplies  from  South  Carolina  were  heavier.  Most 
sales  were  made  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  half  barrel 
hamper.  Cauliflower  met  a  fairly  good  demand, 
and  California  pony  crates  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Lettuce  moved  fairly  well.  AVestern  Iceberg 
sold  at  $5  to  $5.50,  with  a  few  up  to  $5.75  to 
$0.  North  Carolina  offerings  brought  $1.50  to 
$2  a  five-peck  hamper.  Mushrooms  moved  slow¬ 
ly  as  the  weather  was  too  hot  for  consumption. 
Best  stock  could  do  no  better  than  $1  for  3-lb. 
basket,  while  poorer  stock  was  down  to  35  to 
50c.  Tlie  market  for  new  onions  was  weak, 
and  the  demand  dull  for  both  old  and  new  of¬ 
ferings.  Texas  standard  crates  of  Yellow  Ber¬ 
mudas  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Crystal  White 
Wax  brought  $1.50  to  $1.85  a  crate.  Peas  were 
weaker,  as  supplies  from  the  Southern  States 
increased.  South  Carolina  bushel  hampers  were 
quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Tomatoes  sold  well 
when  of  good  quality.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
slow  at  unchanged  figures.  The  white  potato 
market  was  weaker,  both  for  old  and  new 
stock.  Maine  Green  Mountains  brought  $2.75 
to  $3.10  a  100  lbs.,  while  Florida  double-head 
barrels  sold  for  $6.50  to  $7.25  for  No.  1,  and 
$3.25  to  $3.50  for  No.  2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  slightly  smaller  during  tiie 
past  week  and  the  market  was  stronger,  with 
prices  regaining  some  of  the  previous  week’s 
losses.  There  were  a  total  of  53,474  cases  re¬ 
ceived  at  Philadelphia,  compared  with  54,864 
cases  the  week  before,  and  63,621  eases  during 
t lie  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Fine  fresh 
eggs  were  in  limited  supply  and  the  market 
rilled  firm,  with  prices  advancing  approximately 
lc  a  dozen.  Carefully  selected  and  candled 
stock  sold  at  32  to  34c.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
brought  27c,  while  fresh  firsts  were  higher  at 
25  to  25%c.  Fresh  seconds  shared  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  strength  of  the  market  and  sold  at  23  to 
24c.  The  storage  deal  gained  momentum  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  and  a  total  of  145,810  cases  are 
nowr  in  storage  compared  with  118,164  cases  on 
the  same  date  of  last  season.  Storage-packed 
extra  firsts  sold  at  27c,  while  storage-packed 
firsts  were  mostly  25 Vs  to  26c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  w'ere  light  but  the 
market  was  dull,  and  prices  were  lower.  Only 
real  fancy  offerings  met  a  satisfactory  demand. 
Fancy-colored  fowls  brought  29  to  30c,  while 
Leghorns  were  27  to  28c  for  fancy  and  ordi- 
narv  down  as  low  as  23c.  Plymouth  Rock  broil¬ 
ers  sold  fairly  w'ell  at  38  to  39c  a  lb.  Mixed 
colors  were  slow  at  36  to  38c.  Old  roosters 
were  rather  weak  at  16  to  18c  for  fairly  heavy 
birds,  while  smaller  sizes  were  slow  at  15  to 
16c.  Ducks  were  steady  at  18  to  22c  a  lb.  A 
total  of  473,983  lbs.  of  dressed  poultry  was  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  week,  compared  with  406,544 
lbs.  the  week  previous,  and  164.686  lbs.  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  The  mar¬ 
ket  was  very  quiet  and  values  were  hard  to  de¬ 
termine.  Best  quality  fowls  brought  30  to  31c, 
while  poorer  stock  ranged  from  26  to  29c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Best  quality  hay  was  scarce  during  the  past 
few  days  and  the  market  was  stronger.  The 
top  grade  of  Timothy  sold  at  $25  a  ton,  and 
lower  grades  were  from  $20  to  $23.  Straw  was 
steady  but  trading  was  limited.  Straight  rye 
topped  the  market  at  $14.50  a  ton.  while  wheat 
and  oat  straw  ranged  from  $12.50  to  $13.50  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  and  location.  J.  M.  F. 


30c;  grade  B.  2Se:  grade  C,  26c;  nearby  at 
mark.  25  to  27c;  western  at  mark.  25  to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  27 
to  32c;  chickens,  31  to  35e;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c:  ducks,  21  to  25c;  turkeys.  38  to  42c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24  to  28c;  broilers,  34 
to  42c;  old  roosters,  17c;  stags,  19  to  20c;  geese, 
18c:  ducks,  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  AA’inesap,  $3  to  $3.25; 
Rome  Beauty,  $3.25.  Potatoes,  strong;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.90;  150-11).  sack,  $4.50 
to  $5.25;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $5.50  to  $8.50;  sweets,  S. 
C.,  hamper,  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  cwt., 
$7:  medium,  $7.25:  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bn..  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  100-ib.  sack,  $1.75  to  $1.85:  Spanish, 
crate.  $1.75  to  $1.85;  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  box.  $4.25  to 
$4.50;  grapes,  Arg.,  box,  $3.75  to  $4;  honey- 
dews,  Chile,  crate.  $4  to  $4.25;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $4.75  to  $9;  Fla..  $8.50  to  $9.50;  pears, 
Cal.,  box,  $5;  strawberries,  Ala.,  24-qt.  crate, 
$3  to  $5. 

A’egetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  beans,  wax,  Fla.,  hamper,  $6:  green,  $4 
to  $7;  beets,  Tex.,  5-doz.  bun.,  $2  to  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  Tex.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate.  $2  to 
$2.25:  celery,  doz.,  85c  to  $1.25;  encumbers,  2- 
doz.  bskt..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4  1o  $4.50:  endive,  lb.,  25e:  horseradish,  bbl., 
$3.50  to  $9;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  75c:  lettuce,  5-lb. 
bskt.,  55  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  peas,  N.  C.,  bu.  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2; 
peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs..  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  Cal.,  40-lb.  box, 
$2  to  $2.25:  squash.  Md..  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50  to  80c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt..  $2; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  watercress,  bcb., 
3  to  4c. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  new 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  strong;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$20  to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$13  to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31.50; 

standard  middlings,  $30;  red-dog,  $34.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $43;  oilmeal, 
32  per  cent.  $47;  hominy,  $35;  gluten,  $35.05; 

oat  feed.  $11.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75  to 
$4.25;  Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14; 

clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 
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$8.50  to  $10.  Calves  steady  to  weak,  top  veal- 
ers  •'(12.  Hogs. — Slow,  steady,  top  160  to  200 
lb.  weights  $11.50,  best  local  feds  $11  to  $11.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  3,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle  19  cars:  6  St.  Paul,  5  Pennsylvania,  4  St. 
Louis,  2  Chicago,  1  Kentucky;  containing  559 
bead,  1.301  bead  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total 
cattle  1,860  bead,  684  calves,  1,401  hogs,  341 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good.  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $11.50  to 
$12.75;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $11.50  to 
$12.75;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $11.25  to 
$12.75;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon.  800  lbs.  lip,  $8.25  to  $10. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11; 
good,  850  ibs.  up,  $9  to  $10:  medium,  850  lbs. 
up,  $8.25  to  $9;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to 
$8.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.75  to  $9;  good.  $6.75  to 
$7.75;  common  and  medium.  $5.75  to  $6.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9  to  $10.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $9. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up.  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  ibs.  down,  $9.25  to  $11.25:  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.25. 

A7ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $11  to  $12.50:  me¬ 
dium,  $9.25  to  $11;  cull  and  common,  $7.50  ro 
$9.25. 

Hogs.. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  ibs.,  $11  to 
$11.50:  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 

to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVarehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $39  to  $40:  homi¬ 
ny,  $40  to  $41;  middlings,  $42.50  to  $43.50:  lin¬ 
seed,  $58  to  $59:  gluten,  $42.50  to  $43.50; 
ground  oats,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$47  to  $48;  hog-meal.  $46.50  to  $47.50; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $51  to  $52;  dairy  feed, 
16  per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  18  per  cent,  $40.50  to 
$41.50:  20  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  24  per 
cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  25  per  cent,  $50  to  $51; 
horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  Alfalfa,  re¬ 
ground,  $42.50  to  $43.50. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  been  moderately  active  at. 
Boston  during  the  past  week  with  supplies  mod¬ 
erately  heavy.  Asparagus  which  was  short  and 
high  all  week  opened  Monday  with  supplies 
heavy  and  moving  slowly  at  lower  prices.  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  slightly  weaker. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good  Native  various  varieties  ordinary,  $1  to 
$2.  Baldwins,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50.  Earge 
extra  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.  Ben  Davis.  $1  to 
$1.50.  AVash.,  extra  fancy,  Staymans,  $2.25  to 
$2.60  box.  Me.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  $4  to  $6. 
few  higher.  Me.  Ben  Davis,  $2.50  to  $3  bbl. 
N.  Y.  Baldwins,  ord.,  $1.75  to  $2;  best,  $2.25 
to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  steady.  Market  weak.  Native,  36  bchs., 
$4  to  $7  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  and  N.  J.,  $4  to 
$6:  S.  C.,  $2.50  to  $5  doz.  bchs.  N.  Y„  few 
sales,  $4  to  $6.50  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  SI  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
erts.,  bchd.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hamper.  $1.50  to  $2.  S.  C., 
1%-bu.  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75e  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
small  erts.,  bchd.,  $3.50  to  $4.  Texas,  erts.,  $3 
to  $3.50  100-lb.  sacks;  cut  and  washed,  $3. 

Celery.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Fla.,  3  to  8  doz.,  $2.50  to  $4.25  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  best,  $4  to  $7;  poorer  lower  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  $4  to  $6  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  N.  Y„  75c  to  $1.50  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Native,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Egyptians,  110-lb.  sacks,  $3  to  $3.25; 
Texas,  erts.,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly,  $2.60  to  $3; 
poorer  lower.  P.  E.  I.,  90-ib.  bags,  best,  most¬ 
ly,  $2.75  to  $2.90;  poorer  lower. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  h.h.,  best,-  $1.50  to  $2.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  ord,  10  to 
35c  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native,  h.h.,  35  to  40c  lb.  Fla., 
6-bskt.  crt.,  best,  $3  to  $5. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord..  $1.50  to  $2.  P.  E. 
I.,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2  50-lb.  bags. 

Hav. — Supplies  moderately  light,  market  firm. 
No.  i  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25;  Eastern,  $17  to 
$23;  clover  mixed.  Red,  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
37%c;  firsts,  34*4  to  37c;  seconds,  33  to  34c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  32c;  white  extras,  30  to  31c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern.  28  to  29c  doz. 

Cheese.— Alarket  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  24  to  26c.  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19*4  to 
20%c:  western  fresh,  20  to  21c. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Red  kidney,  $10.50  to 
$11  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool.  —  Alarket  very  quiet,  price  changes 
lower. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.. — Supply  fully  normal,  market  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
normal;  market  generally  steady  on  cattle; 
vealers  mostly  $1  higher  than  last  week ;  few 
prime  up  to  $12;  demand  somewhat  improved 
on  both  classes. 

Cows — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  .eutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Vealers.. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $11;  cull 
and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light;  market 
fully  steady;  demand  fair.  Not  enough  sheep 
offered. 

Lambs. — Aledium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $7 
to  $9. 

Alilk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal;  market 
about  steady  with  last  week;  demand  rather 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $185  to  $205;  good,  $145  to 
$185;  medium,  $80  to  $110;  common,  $50  to  $80. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  $12.25 

950  to  1,100,  good  . $12.00(5:12.25 

800  up,  medium  . 10. 00<5)12. 25 

Common  .  8.50(510.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.50(511.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.00(6)10.50 

Cows,  good  .  7.50®  8.75 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50(5)  7.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00(6}  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg,  exc.,  good,  beef .  8.50(6:  9.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00(6)  8.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice...  9.00(6  11.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00(6)  9.00 

A'ealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  choice ..  11.00(6)12.00 

Aledium  .  9.50(6)11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00®  9.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  eh.  .$9.75®10.50 

Aled.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch_.  10.25(6)10.80 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  med.  to  eh . W1 0.7(06)10.80 

I.t.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  cb _ 10. 00(610. 80 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  eh .  9.25(6)10.35 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.25@  9.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  84  down,  good  (o  choice. .  .$9.75®10. 25 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice .  9.50(6)10.25 

92  down,  medium  .  9.00(6!  9.75 

92  to  100.  med.  to  eh .  8. 50®  10.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  7.50(6)  9.00 

Spring  lambs,  good  to  choice . 13.00(8!  16.00 

Ylg.  weth..  110  down,  med.  to  ch.  5.50®  7.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  eh .  4.00®  5.25 

120  to  150,  med.  to  choice .  3.50®  5.00 

All  wts.,  eull  and  common  .  2.00@  4.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  N.  1'.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  214-in. 
Baldwins,  $6;  unclassified,  2(4 -in.  Ben  Davis,  $4; 
bu.  bskt.,  N.  A'.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  214-in.  Baldwins. 
$2  to  $2.25;  unclassified,  214-in.  Bladwins  and 
Russets.  $1.65  to  $1.75;  asparagus,  S.  C.,  12- 
beh.  cits.,  very  large,  $4  to  $4.50;  small.  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  cabbage,  S.  C.,  bbl.  erts.,  $3.50:  1% 
bu.  hprs.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Holland,  100-lb.  bskt., 
best,  $2.75  to  $3;  poorer  low  as  $2;  cucumbers, 
Ohio,  h.h.,  chip  bskt.  of  2  doz.,  fancy,  $2.50  to 
$2.65;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  mushrooms,  Pa..  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
poorer  low  as  50c;  potatoes,  old  stock,  Alaine, 
120-lb.  sacks.  Green  Alts..  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.65; 
new  stock,  Fla.,  bbls.,  Spaulding  Hose,  No.  1, 
best,  $7.75  to  $8;  poorer,  scabby  low  as  $7; 
Texas,  100-lb.  sacks.  Bliss  Triumphs.  No.  1, 
$4.50  to  $4.75;  radishes,  A’a.,  bu.  bskt,.,  but¬ 
tons.  $1  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu.  bskt..  Savoy,  A’a., 
40  to  60c;  poorer  25c:  strawberries,  N.  0.,  32- 
qt.  erts.,  Klondikes,  $4.75  to  $5;  Missionaries, 
$4.50;  sweet  potatoes,  No.  1,  Tenn.,  bu.  hprs., 
Nancy  Hails,  $1.90  to  $2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  23  to 
23)4c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  24  to  24(4c:  near¬ 
by  hennery  whites.  24]4  to  25c;  browns.  24 ’4  to 
25c.  Poultry.. — Live,  heavy  hens,  28c;  med., 
28c;  Leghorns,  23  to  25c;  broilers,  36  to  40c; 
Leghorns,  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  16c;  ducks, 
20  to  28c;  geese,  16c;  turkeys,  20  to  30c  lb.; 
common  pigeons,  40  to  45c  pair;  fresh-killed, 
full-dressed  hens,  40c;  hog-dressed,  35  to  36c  lb. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Old  potatoes  are  getting  scare  and  prices  are 
strong.  Butter  prices  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints,  41  to  42c;  tubs,  39  to  40c; 
firsts,  35  to  38c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese,  easy; 
new  flats,  daisies,  23c;  longhorn,  23  to  24c; 
brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  33c. 
Eggs,  easy;  nearby  fancy,  33c;  grade  A,  29  to 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  May  3,  1930.) 

Alarket. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  showing 
littie  action,  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  all  grades 
and  weights  closing  50c  below  last  week's  clos¬ 
ing  prices,  none  quotable  above  $12,  bulk  $10.25 
to  $11.25.  Bulls  sharing  decline;  she  stock  and 
cutters  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $10  to  $10.50, 
beef  bulls  $8.25  fo  $9,  butcher  cows  $7.25  to 
$8.25,  cutters  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  showing  weaker  undertone,  bulk  of  sales 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  44c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
48c. 

Eggs. — Y’ard  eggs,  doz.,  31c:  small  eggs,  doz.. 
27c:  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c:  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Aliik. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c:  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cit¬ 
ron,  each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  7c:  new,  lb.,  7c; 
new  carrots,  bch.,  7c;  celery,  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  12%c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  dandelion 
greens,  pk.,  30c;  horseradish.  %  pt.,  15c;  root, 
lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
7c;  home-grown  lettuce,  head,  10c;  onions,  dry, 
bu.,  $1.30;  green,  bch.,  5c;  potatoes,  pk.,  47c; 
bu.,  $1.80:  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5c; 
pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  strawberries,  pt.,  20c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c;  salsify,  bch., 
10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
turnips.  Rutabagas,  lb.,  8c;  green  peas,  qt., 
15c;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Aleats.- — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c:  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  )b.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c:  hambnrg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb..  25c:  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30e;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb..  20  to 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45e;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c:  pork  loins,  lb.,  30c;  sausage,  ail  pork,  lb., 
20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  32c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
35c;  porterhouse  steak,  ib.,  38c. 

Aliseellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 
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Where  the  Potato  Rise 
Began 

The  potato  shortage  in  the  region 
around  the  northern  Great  Lakes,  to¬ 
gether  with  unexpected  delay  in  the  early 
southern  crop,  was  again  the  deciding  in¬ 
fluence  in  bringing  about  a  rise  in  the 
potato  market  near  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  shortage  of  the  market  crop  was 
most  pronounced  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  owing  to  drought.  Scantiness  of 
remaining  supplies  near  the  end  of 
March  began  to  affect  the  situation  at 
Chicago,  the  country’s  leading  potato  dis¬ 
tributing  center,  starting  a  price  upturn 
which  quickly  spread  to  the  East  and 
West.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  usually  ship  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  main-crop  carload  po¬ 
tatoes.  Last  season  the  three  States 
were  responsible  for  50,000  out  of  the 
176,000  cars  shipped  from  the  main-crop 
States.  This  season,  they  have  shipped 
38,000,  with  perhaps  6,000  more  to  come 
in  April  and  May. 

This  region  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
is  not  a  specialized  potato  country  like 


A  Wisconsin  P  otato  Storage 


tically  no  grading  is  done  on  the  farms, 
and  the  sacks  are  emptied  at  the  ware¬ 
house.  The  potatoes  are  unloaded  into 
a  chute  or  upon  a  belt  which  carries 
them  to  a  power-operated  screen.  The 
culls  and  the  No.  2,  if  the  dealer  is  not 
buying  No.  2,  are  loaded  into  the  wagon 
again,  which  is  then  weighed  a  second 
time  to  get  the  net  weight  of  the  potatoes 
shipped.  If  the  grower  is  only  storing 
with  the  dealer,  he  gets  receipt  for  his 
load ;  if  he  is  selling,  he  gets  cash. 

G.  B.  F. 


Forsythias 

The  extremely  brilliant  show  these 
beautiful  shrubs  are  now  making  reminds 
one  that  they  are  not  as  frequently  plant¬ 
ed  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  vivid  yel¬ 
low  color  of  the  flowers  stands  out  so 
conspicuously  on  the  lawn  that  they  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  even  the  most  care¬ 
less  person  in  passing,  and  the  extremely 
clean  and  smooth  growth  of  the  stems 
and  plants  generally  are  also  greatly  in 
their  favor.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  varieties  of  this  excellent  shrub  but 


Northern  Maine.  Minnesota  is  considered 
as  a  grain,  flax  and  livestock  farming 
country.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are 
both  great  dairy  States.  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  raise  many  crops,  including 
such  specialties  as  apples,  cabbage, 
onions  and  celery. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  the  average 
potato  patch  is  reckoned  as  not  much 
more  than  10  acres.  Aside  from  the  seed 
crop,  most  Wisconsin  growers  cultivate 
the  round  white  variety,  largely  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  They  plant  from 
May  1  to  June  10,  according  to  season, 
and  they  dig  from  September  15  to  Oc¬ 
tober  15.  Usually  the  farmer  sells 
enough  of  the  crop  to  pay  his  bills  and 
he  disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  potatoes 
through  Winter  and  Spring,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  varies  in  different  sections,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  demand,  price  and  market  out¬ 
look.  Last  season,  many  potatoes  found 
no  market.  This  year,  the  Great  Lakes 
region  seems  likely  to  be  well  cleared  of 
all  marketable  table  and  seed  stock  at  a 
season  average  not  far  from  $2  per  100 
lbs.  net  price  to  growers.  The  market 
crop  went  chiefly  to  the  Middle  West  this 
year,  sometimes  scattering  shipments 
reaching  New  York  and  other  eastern 
markets. 

Usually,  there  is  very  little  bidding  for 
loads  at  a  Great  Lakes  shipping  point, 
but  the  established  dealers  have  their 
lists  of  growers  who  haul  to  them  regu¬ 
larly.  The  load  is  weighed  on  a  wagon 
scale.  A  few  growers  haul  in  sacks  to 
prevent  bruising  the  stock,  but  prac- 


it  will  be  sufficient  for  this  article  if  only 
two  are  mentioned  as  they  are  so  distinct 
that  they  may  be  recognized  at  a  glance. 
Forsytliia  suspensa,  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  has  its  flowers  suspended  bell-like 
along  its  branches,  and  the  habit  of  the 
shrub  is  of  a  pendulous  or  weeping  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  an  early  and  free  bloomer. 
Forsytliia  viridissima  is  also  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  yellow  color,  but  is  more  upright 
in  growth  and  perhaps  slightly  larger  in 
general.  Both  of  these  shrubs  make  an 
exceedingly  fine  color  combination  with  i 
the  well-known  Pyrus  Japonica  or  Japan  ' 
quince,  as  they  usually  flower  about  the  1 
same  time,  and  anyone  wishing  an  artis¬ 
tic  color  effect  can  thus  get  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  fine  result.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
used  similar  color  effects  on  many  of 
their  buildings,  and  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  harmony  of  these  particular  colors 
cannot  help  Icing  impressed  therewith, 
as  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colors  there  is  an  artistic  result  in  their 
combination.  H.  \v.  hales. 


Bagging  Grapes  Against 
Wasps 

In  answer  to  “Wrasps  and  Grapes,” 
page  447,  in  this  vicinity  paper  bags  are 
used  to  protect  grapes  against  bees  and 
wasps.  An  arbor  was  studded  with  pa¬ 
per  bags,  each  containing  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  the  bag  tied  with  a  string  to  the 
stem.  If  may  take  a  little  time,  but 
answers  the  purpose.  mbs.  j,  c. 

Maryland. 


Merchants  Mutual  Rates 
Have  Been  Low ! 

This  Year  They  Are  Lower ! 

A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy  covering  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance  will  save 
you  from  $ 5.00  to  $11.00.  You  get  this  saving 
in  cash  allowance  as  an  outright  immediate  de¬ 
duction  when  you  pay  for  your  policy.  In  addition, 
we  are  paying  dividends  upon  the  expiration  of 
each  policy. 

Do  not  think  of  driving  your  car  or  truck  this 
year  without  insurance  protection;  the  Safety 
Responsibility  Law  is  in  effect.  You  may  lose  your 
owner’s  and  operator’s  licenses. 

34County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  Statelnsure 
57  Cars  and  Trucks  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

Over  60,000  farmers,  merchants  and  motorists 
now  save  money  and  buy  sound  protection 
by  insuring  in  this  successful,  growing  Mutual. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

_  OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER.  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us 
at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address.  He  now  has  a 
Partial  Payment  Plan,  if  you  would  prefer  to  pay 
your  premium  in  installments. 


M  F  D  I  rP  A  further  deduction  of  10%  below  Merchants  Mutual 
ATA  1-4  A  low  rates  will  be  allowed  on  your  pleasure  car  in- 

D  A  T INC  surance,  provided  you  have  not  had  an  automobile 
’ vA  accident  for  two  years. 


»  THE  OtPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  ou  “OSPRAYMO”  trademark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  BOX  3,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene- 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
bomes.road  commissioners, parks, countryclubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers.  Does  4  men's  work. Free  Booklet. 

"  Hauck  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

10(55  33rd  Av.  SE.  MinneapoHs.Minn 


Catalog 
Fra  a 


There  Is  Only  One  Sure  Control  For 
All  Fungus  Diseases —  BORDEAUX 


m  T, 


HERE  may  be  differences  of  opinion  among  the  author¬ 
ities  as  to  the  best  insecticide,  but  one  and  all,  agree  that 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  the  one  and  only  effective  fungicide. 

And — they  also  agree  that  to  be  fully  effective  it  must 
be  used  when  freshly  mixed  —  Therefore  home  mixing,  is 
the  surest  means  of  insuring  its  effectiveness. 

The  new  “instant”  method  takes  all  of  the  hard  work 
out  of  preparing  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

And  the  use  of 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

insures  its  strength  and  purity. 

W rite  for  free  new  booklet  containing  directions  for  preparing 
” instant ”  Bordeaux. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

V'e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


DAMAGE  to  peach  buds  by  the  heavy  frosts  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  spotted.  Here  and  there  are 
Idealities  where  everything  is  killed,  and  a  few  miles 
away  practically  no  injury.  In  driving  along  coun¬ 
try  roads  at  night,  one  often  notices  pockets  of  cool 
air,  so  different  as  to  be  very  noticeable.  This  is 
just  how  frost  acts  at  times.  Air  currents  may  break 
up  the  spots  of  dead  cold  just  enough  to  prevent 
killing  frost.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  readers 
as  to  the  peach  outlook  in  their  localities.  This  in¬ 
formation  will  he  of  interest  and  use  to  many  others. 

* 

HEN  woman  suffrage  was  being  advocated 
it  was  predicted  that  when  given  the  right  to 
vote,  women  would  purify  the  ballot  and  clarify 
politics.  Later  disappointment  has  been  expressed 
that  the  expected  improvements  have  not  been  rea¬ 
lized.  Perhaps  friends  of  the  universal  franchise 
were  too  easily  disappointed.  Their  hopes  may  yet 
be  realized.  At  the  convention  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  last  week  the  members  demanded 
“fewer  bureaus  in  government.”  Their  attack  on 
bureaucratic  waste,  extravagance,  domination  and 
inefficiency  was  direct  and  vigorous.  In  the  Federal 
government  they  found  38  bureaus  in  the  agricul- 
tural  department  alone,  w  here  two  officers  were  do¬ 
ing  ihe  work  of  one,  and  eight  officers  duplicating 
each  other’s  work.  One  speaker  reported  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey  on  “a  part-time  job,”  with  32 
independent  officials,  72  bureaus,  and  300  board 
members.  The  women  of  Virginia  have  already 
wiped  out  ninety-odd  State  bureaus,  and  had  only 
made  a  start.  If  these  good  members  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  succeed  in  wiping  out  the  needless 
bureaus  and  worthless  bureaucrats  in  city,  State  and 
Federal  government,  they  w  ill  more  than  justify  the 
highest  expectations  that  all  of  us  had  for  their 
achievements  with  the  ballot.  Only  one  woman 
seemed  tinged  with  partizanship.  She  magnified 
ihe  importance  of  the  reduction  of  departments  in 
the  New  York  State  government  under  A1  Smith,  but 
neglected  to  say  that  the  number  of  bureaus  was 
correspondingly  increased,  and  that  the  number  of 
officials  and  employes  has  been  so  greatly  increased 
since  the  change  that  the  cost  of  the  State  bureau¬ 
cracy  has  been  augmented  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  We  congratulate  Virginia  and  hail  the 
women  voters  who  demand  fewer  bureaus  in  all 
governments. 

BUTTER  markets  began  in  late  April  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  better  demand  which  followed  the 
low  prices  of  recent  months.  Production  is  increas¬ 
ing  with  the  beginning  of  the  pasture  season,  but  the 
price  is  a  little  higher  than  it  was  during  the  Winter 
months.  The  only  explanation  appears  to  be  that 
the  people  are  buying  somewhat  more  butter.  Cheese 
has  been  selling  at  about  the  usual  relation  to  the 
price  of  butter.  Production  of  cheese  was  increasing 
in  early  Spring  when  butter  was  decreasing  in  out¬ 
put.  The  explanation  is  that  Wisconsin,  the  leading 
cheese  producing  section,  was  increasing  its  output 
of  both  cheese  and  butter.  The  decrease  in  butter 
production  occurred  in  other  sections. 

* 

EVERY  Summer  we  hear  of  cases  of  mushroom 
poisoning,  often  fatal.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  general  rule  by  which  one  may  know  an  edible 
from  a  poisonous  species.  The  one  safe  guide  is 
for  inexperienced  persons  to  use  only  varieties 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  some  one  who  really 
knows  them,  for  the  rules  given  regarding^  color, 
juice,  blackening  of  silver,  etc-.,  apply  to  some  that 
are  edible,  and  some  that  are  not.  Some  safe  rules 


are  never  to  use  fungi  with  swollen  base  surrounded 
by  sac-lilce  or  scaly  envelope ;  never  collect  for  food 
wild  mushrooms  in  the  button  stage ;  never  use 
those  starting  to  decay,  or  burrowed  by  insects; 
never  use  fungi  with  milky  juice  unless  the  juice 
is  reddish ;  be  very  cautious  with  all  fleshy  tube¬ 
hearing  fungi,  and  never  use  those  with  reddish 
tubes,  or  which  change  color  when  cut  or  broken. 
Rut  no  rules  are  helpful  to  persons  who  are  care¬ 
less  or  unobservant.  The  most  dangerous  of  all 
fungi  is  the  deadly  Amanita,  death  cup  or  destroy¬ 
ing  angel.  This  is  so  distinct  from  the  wholesome 
wild  mushroom  that  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
confusing  the  two;  yet  we  believe  that  most  cases 
of  poisoning  resulting  from  wild  fungi  are  due  to 
this  dangerous  variety.  Mushrooms  are  so  nutritious 
and  delicious  that  all  rural  people  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  safe  ones. 

* 

IN  NEW  YORK,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maryland  the  prices  received  by 
“baby”  beef  club  members  in  the  last  two  years  for 
their  fat  calves  have  averaged  higher  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  Midwest  club  boys  and  girls  for  theirs. 
Last  year  in  89  of  Iowa’s  99  counties,  the  club 
calves  averaged  a  net  of  $26.20  a  head.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  both  calves  and  feed  cost  more  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West,  eastern  club  members  have 
realized  better  profits  than  are  reported  for  corn 
belt  boys  and  girls.  In  Iowa  the  average  weight  of 
the  club  calves  at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  per¬ 
iod  was  421  lbs.  The  cost  per  pound  of  gain  was 
10.3c,  or  $56.19  a  head,  while  the  feed  cost  averaged 
$03.77.  The  calves,  therefore,  cost  $119.56  each. 
Their  average  selling  price  was  15.2c,  or  $145.82  a 
head ;  they  weighed  958  lbs.  The  calves  brought  a 
total  of  $363,383.  Over  500  calves  fattened  by  club 
members  are  exhibited  every  year  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair,  where  they  are  sold  at  auction.  Many  of  the 
calves  there,  as  well  as  at  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition,  sell  for  considerably  more  money  per  head 
than  their  dams  cost. 

* 

THE  article  on  first  page  explains  the  deer  sit¬ 
uation  so  far  as  its  connection  with  farming  is 
concerned.  Doubtless  many  farmers  feel  that  deer 
are  an  unmitigated  nuisance  when  permitted  to  roam 
about  where  they  can  browse  the  trees  and  eat  the 
crops,  a  matter  which  seems  quite  trivial  to  the 
gunners  who  want  the  farmer  to  feed  the  game  so 
that  they  may  have  a  few  days  of  alleged  sport  dur¬ 
ing  the  hunting  season.  We  fail  to  see  how  anyone 
can  consider  it  sport  to  shoot  these  half  tame  deer 
and  pheasants,  which  hang  around  the  farm,  un¬ 
til  they  are  nearly  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  calves 
and  hens.  We  have  the  deer  with  us,  however,  and 
the  methods  of  repelling  them  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Mills  may  well  be  tried.  We  remember  asafoetida 
as  the  active  ingredient,  so,  far  as  smell  was  con¬ 
cerned,  of  a  certain  homemade  salve,  prepared  on 
the  kitchen  stove  while  all  of  the  windows  were 
open.  That  appears  to  be  the  most-  encouraging  deer 
treatment,  and  we  trust  that  those  whose  lands  are 
infested  with  these  animals  will  try  it  as  indicated 
and  report  the  results. 

* 

DUCATORS  often  call  attention  to  the  wide 
range  of  culture  now  accessible  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  seek  to  increase  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  further,  so  that  the  period  of  tuition  extends 
still  longer.  The  present  system  gives  the  pupil  op¬ 
portunities  in  literature  and  art  which  should  cer¬ 
tainly  refine  mind  and  taste.  Yet,  for  many  months 
now,  the  best  selling  book,  wherever  reported,  is  a 
very  vulgar  one  which  high-class  publishing  houses 
would  not  touch,  and  wherever  we  go  we  see  people 
of  all  ages  reading  newspapers  and  magazines  that 
feature  crime  and  vice.  It  looks  as  though  educa¬ 
tion  alone  did  not  give  refinement  or  clean  think¬ 
ing.  Is  there  not  a  greater  thing  needed,  if  our 
national  virtues  are  to  survive? 

* 

MIDWEST  subscriber  asks  for  information 
about  the  age,  size  and  condition  of  houses  and 
barns  on  farms  for  sale  in  the  East.  He  also  wants 
to  know  to  what  extent  they  are  fenced,  and  what 
kind  of  fence  is  the  rule.  The  “East”  takes  in  a  lot  of 
territory.  Most  of  the  land  suitable  for  farming  in 
this  region  has  grown  crops,  grass  and  hay  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  The  buildings  on  many  of  the 
farms  are  25  to  40  years  old ;  some  are  not  so  old, 
and  some  are  older.  The  houses  average  more  rooms 
per  house  and  are  much  better  built  than  Midwest 
farmhouses.  Their  frames  and  foundations  are 
strong  and  sound,  in  thousands  of  instances.  Com¬ 
paratively  large  families  occupied  these  houses  when 


they  were  new.  Some  of  them  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion ;  others  need  repairing,  new  roofs  and  new 
floors.  In  these  cases,  any  man  handy  with  tools, 
and  experienced  in  using  old  or  new  materials, 
could  fix  up  the  house  and  other  buildings  at  small 
expense,  so  that  they  would  serve  their  purpose  for 
a  few  years  or  many  years.  Stone  wall  fences  are 
tlie  rule  in  some  areas ;  they  vary  widely  in  appear¬ 
ance,  height,  width  and  effectiveness.  Woven  wire 
fences  are  common  in  localities  where  dairy  cattle 
and  other  livestock  are  kept.  Some  barbed  wire  is 
used.  Not  many  farms  for  sale  are  well-fenced, 
from  a  livestock  standpoint. 

* 

ANOTHER  pasture  article  appears  on  page  670.  It 
goes  without  saying  that,  on  any  field  suitable 
to  plow  a  better  job  of  pasture  repair  may  be  made 
by  tilling  and  reseeding.  This  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  from  the  rough,  rocky  fields  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  previous  article,  where  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  gave  much  appreciated  improvement.  The 
matter  of  fitting  the  seed  bed  for  this  reconstructed 
pasture  is  of  great  importance,  as  that  will  help-  in¬ 
sure  the  stand  of  grass  needed  to  make  a  heavy  and 
lasting  turf.  The  nearer  this  preparation  can  come 
to  what  one  would  give  a  lawn  the  better  it  wilt 
he.  The  need  of  both  is  essentially  the  same.  As 
to  just  the  kind  and  proportion  of  seeds  to  use,  every 
man  will  have  to  decide  for  himself  after  studying 
his  land,  and  seeing  how  various  grasses  act  on  other 
lands  of  the  same  type  adjoining.  This  often  fur¬ 
nishes  the  key  to  the  seeding  problem.  We  knew 
one  farmer  who  made  a  specialty  of  looking  for 
thrifty  grasses,  as  he  went  about  the  farm,  noting 
ihe  kinds  and  types  of  land  where  they  dul  best. 
This  in  time  provided  a  schedule  of  grass  seed  va¬ 
rieties  adapted  to  his  land,  better  than  any  seed 
dealer  could  furnish.  it  was  scientific  farming 
of  the  highest  type,  because  this  farmer  knew  just 
what  he  was  doing,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of 
science  in  its  purest  sense. 

* 

THIS  is  corn-planting  time  in  our  eastern  country. 

Quite  likely  some  readers  will  remember  the  old 
rule  that  corn  should  be  planted  “when  the  white 
oak  leaf  is  as  big  as  a  squirrel’s  foot.”  Nature  has 
a  way  of  timing  things  with  accuracy,  and  w'e  have 
often  noticed  that  the  tender  white  oak  leafage  of 
that  size  did  come  at  about  the  time  when  the  feel 
of  the  ground  told  us  that  corn  would  sprout  and 
come  up  quickly  if  planted  then.  In  days  a  bit 
earlier,  when  farm  help  was  plentiful  and  cheap, 
great  care  was  taken  in  planting.  The  hoe  and  corn 
bag  made  from  a  piece  of  leather  bootleg  with  wood 
bottom,  tied  about  the  waist,  was  a  part  of  the  plant¬ 
er’s  equipment.  A  newly-planted  field  bad  the  stamp 
of  the  hoe-back  on  every  hill  and,  when  sure  of  the 
growing  quality  of  seed,  we  knew  that  every  hill 
contained  four  kernels — no  more  and  no  less.  We 
have  seen  five-acre  fields  that  matured  well  toward 
100  per  cent  stand.  In  this  machine  age  we  know 
that  much  of  this  fussing  was  not  necessary  and 
that  corn  comes  up  and  grows  just  as  well  under 
quicker  and  easier  methods.  But  those  old-time 
fields  are  rather  pleasant  to  think  about.  One  con¬ 
dition,  however,  corn  demands,  and  will  so  long  fl¬ 
it  is  grown,  that  is  warm  ground.  And  what  a  mar¬ 
vel  is  this  crop,  which  in  100  days  from  seed  fills  our 
cribs,  stalk  mows  and  silos. 


Brevities 

,  A  lot  of  good  ways  to  cook  chicken — pages  676-677. 

Much-needed  rains  have  come  to  the  Texas  cotton 
sections. 

“Trust  in  Him  at  all  times ;  ye  people,  pour  out  your 
hearts  before  him :  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.” 

“Here  we  are  again,”  as  the  tariff  bill  said  when  the 
House  sent  it  back  to  the  Senate  for  a  little  pruning. 

Memorial  Day — remember  those  whose  battles  are 
over,  but  do  not  forget  those  who  are  still  marching  in 
the  ranks  of  everyday  toil. 

As  our  old  friend  Mr.  Collingwood  used  to  say — i- 
tliere  any  reason  why  a  farm  family  should  not  have 
all  the  asparagus  they  care  to  eat? 

Powder-post  beetles  working  in  a  wooden  washstand. 
This  was  new  to  us,  but  the  authorities  say  this  insect 
does  work  in  picture  frames,  wooden  mantels  and  fur¬ 
niture. 

At  the  Calgary,  Alberta,  hull  sale  held  recently,  531 
hulls  brought  $115,475,  all  cash  sales.  The  breeds  were 
Hereford,  Angus  and  Shorthorn.  The  highest  price  was 
for  a  Hereford,  $1,100. 

Composting  sheep  manure,  page  661.  This  excellent 
plan  of  making  up  a  long  pile,  to  he  cut  down  and  mixed 
at  intervals  is  the  plan  pursued  by  greenhouse  men  in 
preparing  sod  for  potting  soil. 

Mother’s  Day  pictures  usually  show  a  placid  old 
iady  whose  wavy  hair  and  attractive  clothes  suggest  a 
period  of  peaceful  rest.  Why  not  bear  in  mind  the 
mother  who  is  still  struggling  with  the  conflicts  of  a 
hard-working  life? 
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Defeating  the  Constitution 

THE  Congressional  Record  of  April  7  shows  how 
some  of  our  bureaucratic  bills  are  converted  into 
law.  On  that  day  Senator  Simmons,  in  the  Senate, 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  take  up  his  bill  which 
proposes  to  create  10  ‘•rural  settlements”  of  200 
farms  each  in  10  Southern  States  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  in  any  one  State.  The  bill  was 
read.  Mr.  Simmons  then  stated  that  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla¬ 
mation  and  asked  that  it  be  passed  without  discus¬ 
sion.  It  so  passed  without  opposition  and  without  a 
recorded  vote. 

There  is  no  claim  that  this  bill  was  requested  by 
any  farmer  anywhere.  It  probably  originated  in 
the  mind  of  someone  in  the  Reclamation  Bureau  in 
the  Interior  Department.  The  bureau  got  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  department.  These  agencies  secured 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Record 
tells  how  the  influence  of  all  three  was  successfully 
focussed  on  the  Senate.  The  bureaus  in  the  Federal 
and  State  control  wield  so  much  influence  and  power 
that  legislators  often  hesitate  to  oppose  them.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  find  men  in  the  executive  departments, 
whose  sole  authority  under  the  Constitution  is  to 
enforce  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  actually 
initiating  and  causing  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
they  are  to  enforce.  Many  such  bills,  like  this  one, 
carry  larger  appropriations  which  the  instigators 
of  the  law  are  to  spend.  Thus  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  that  the  executive,  legislation  and  judi¬ 
cial  departments  must  be  kept  separate  and  distinct, 
is  defeated.  And  this  defeats  one  of  the  greatest 
principles  in  the  American  form  of  government. 

This  bill  is  now  before  the  House,  where  it  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  House  Committee  of  Ir¬ 
rigation  and  Reclamation.  If  it  passes  there,  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  law,  and  once  started  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  these  rural  reclamation  projects  is  pret¬ 
ty  sure  to  follow  with  government-subsidized  com¬ 
munities  competing  with  individual  farmers  in  the 
markets  and  creating  surpluses  which  another  gov¬ 
ernment  bureau  is  spending  other  millions  to  re¬ 
duce  or  wipe  out  entirely. 


Another  Dairy  Merger 

The  Beatrice  Creamery  Company,  in  an  application 
to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  listing  of  ad¬ 
ditional  stock,  disclosed  that  it  has  taken  over  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Creamery,  Helena  Creamery  Company,  North¬ 
ern  Creamery  Company,  Arctic  Ice  Cream  Company, 
Flossmoor  Butter  Company,  Union  Ice  Cream  Com¬ 
pany,  Tyler  Brothers,  Cadillac  Produce  Company, 
Shadeland  Dairy  Company,  John  L.  Merrigan,  and  a 
minority  interest  in  the  Lackawanna  Cold  Storage 
Company. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Company,  1,110  additional  shares 
of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  ($100  par 
value),  and  11.578  additional  shares  of  common  stock 
($50  par  value). — New  York  Tribune. 

HE  distribution  end  of  the  dairy  business  is  fast 
falling  into  the  hands  of  large  merger  corpora¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  big  objects  of  these  mergers  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  securities  for  trading  in  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes.  At  the  same  time  the  success  of  the  se¬ 
curities  in  the  exchanges  depends  on  the  profits  made 
in  the  business,  so  that  there  is  a  double  incentive 
in  recording  good  profits  in  distribution.  There  is 
no  blame  in  all  this.  People  in  business  generally 
work  for  success  and  profit.  The  production  of  milk 
is,  however,  the  basis  of  this  industry  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
his  just  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  industry.  And 
yet  from  its  nature  there  is  no  other  industry  which 
farmers  may  so  easily  and  successfully  control  for 
their  own  fair  share  of  the  profits. 


To  What  Purpose? 

SWAN  HARDING,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
•  lications,  must  have  absorbed  the  erudition 
of  the  bulletins  from  the  atmosphere  of  his  bureau. 
Anyway  he  has  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  farmers 
ignore  the  bulletins  and  are  inefficient.  If  they  had 
absorbed  the  information  as  he  seems  to  have  done, 
3.000,000  of  them  would  produce  as  much  as  the 
6.500,000  now  produce.  In  fact,  according  to  this 
authority,  we  have  only  800,000  efficient  farmers  in 
the  whole  country.  If  Mr.  Harding  could  persuade 
farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  bulletins,  and  induce  them  to  become 
fully  efficient,  he  would  have  them  producing  42 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  like  the  Chinese,  in¬ 
stead  of  16  as  now.  He  would  have  them  all  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  at  a  uniform  fixed  cost  of  producing  in¬ 
stead  of  a  variation  from  $1.10  to  $14.40  a  bushel  as 
now ;  he  would  have  them  organized  in  great  groups, 
under  a  great  manager,  and  with  the  use  of  this 
scientific  available  data  of  the  bulletins,  earning  a 
net  return  of  9.5  per  cent  profit,  instead  of  the  pres¬ 


ent  struggle  to  come  out  even ;  he  would  have  one 
man  care  for  300  acres  with  machinery  instead  of 
12  acres  as  formerly  with  a  horse;  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  Iowa  farmers  to  go  ahead  and  produce  $300,000,- 
000  of  hog  products  annually,  with  no  scientific  hand 
to  guide  them,  he  would  have  the  Iowa  farmers 
spend  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  a  new  bureau  to 
tell  them  how  much  to  produce. 

Finally  Mr.  Harding  tells  the  world  that  if  all 
this  wealth  of  scientific  data  were  made  use  of  by 
farmers  of  all  classes  as  well  as  by  wheat  growers, 
we  would  be  fairly  inundated  with  food.  While  be¬ 
rating  the  American  farmer  for  inefficiency  and  in¬ 
difference  to  scientific  bulletins,  Mr.  Harding  sees 
over-production  as  a  whole  to  be  the  main  trouble 
with  American  agriculture.  When  the  1.000,000  ef¬ 
ficient  farmers  do  the  work  6,500,000  do  now,  Mr. 
Harding  admits  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  farmers  must  decrease,  and  the  only 
thing  left  for  farmers  is  to  go  to  the  cities  and  find 
wage  work. 

To  say  the  least  Mr.  Harding  has  traced  his 
scientific  efficiency  plan  to  its  logical  conclusion,  but 
he  has  failed  to  show  us  how  his  theories,  if  put 
fully  into  practice,  would  improve  the  comforts, 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  American  people. 


Coast  to  Coast 

T  WAS  a  mere  coincidence  that  our  camera  man 
had  prepared  three  illustrations  for  our  first 
page  from  western  scenes  before  we  had  considered 
the  coast  to  coast  tour  for  this  year.  One  of  these 
pictures  illustrated  the  front  page  last  week.  It 
was  a  mountainous  scene  in  the  National  Glacier 
Park  with  a  patch  of  the  “bear  grass”  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Another  was  the  more  picturesque  scene 
of  the  Minnehaha  Falls  of  Minnesota,  made  famous 
by  Longfellow  in  his  fascinating  rhythmic  story.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Glacier  Park  picture  was 
published  that  we  came  to  realize  both  of  these 
beauty  spots  are  on  the  itinerary  of  the  Summer 
tour.  We  yet  have  one  of  the  original  views  which 
will  appear  later,  but  this  time  we  shall  identify  it 
so  that  those  who  go  on  the  tour  may  view  it  with 
a  possibility  of  seeing  the  original  in  its  natural 
state. 

The  literature  is  now  ready  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  it  to  any  person  interested  in  the 
tour  or  the  great  Northwest,  including  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies,  whether  they  are  thinking  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  this  year  or  not.  Everything  is  shap¬ 
ing  up  to  make  this  an  educational  and  recreational 
outing  of  unusual  interest. 


Ohio  Milk  Prices 

My  March  milk  returns  from  Pittsburgh  market  were 
praciieallv  the  same  as  for  February.  M.v  check  was 
$57.34  for  2.802  lbs.  testing  3.65.  This  makes  $1.97  net 
at  county  plant  for  3.5  test.  The  return  was  for  1,720 
lbs.,  basic  at  $2,315  per  100  lbs.,  and  1,080  surplus  at 
$1.71.  Tester’s  fee  of  28c  is  deducted  and  10c  per  cwt. 
when  handled.  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 
The  retail  price  is  higher  in  Pittsburgh  than  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  but  the  Pittsburgh  basic  price  alone  is  less  than 
the  patrons  of  the  independent  dealers  get  in  Cleveland, 
their  price  being  $2.25  for  all  their  milk.  This  talk  of 
saving  the  market  seems  to  have  spread  all  over  the 
country.  I  notice  that  wherever  it  is  used  the  return 
is  low,  and  I  have  come  to  conclude  that  the  slogan  is 
intended  as  an  adroit  excuse  for  making  low  prices. 
If  the  process  keeps  up  some  of  us  will  find  it  more 
profitable  to  produce  no  milk.  L.  w.  A. 

Ohio. 


Fruit  Outlook  in  Southern  Ohio 

Up  to  the  last  of  April  it  looked  like  we  would  have 
a  fair  to  good  apple  crop  here  in  spite  of  the  freezes, 
but  blight  has  developed  to  such  proportions  in  the  past 
week  that  it  looks  like  practically  all  of  some  varieties 
are  gone.  Transparent  and  Jonathan  are  the  worst 
hurt  of  any  kind  I  have  noticed  but  it  is  showing  on 
about  all  varieties.  Rome,  which  is  a  late  bloomer,  is 
not  affected  to  any  extent  yet. 

We  have  not  been  hurt  seriously  with  blight  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  it  is  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen  it  here 
on  several  varieties  now.  It  is  practically  all  affecting 
just  the  fruit  spurs  now  »and  killing  the  whole  bunch 
of  foliage  and  fruit.  One  can  look  a  tree  over  and 
see  hundreds  of  blighted  spurs  and  see  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  apple  left.  I  used  to  think  blight  came  only 
when  we  had  weather  favorable  to  development  caused 
by  warm  showery  periods.  It  has  been  the  driest  time 
I  have  ever  seen  for  the  time  of  year,  so  dry  that  it 
will  not  do  to  set  out  plants  of  any  kind  unless  watered 
and  all  orchardists  on  the  hills  have  used  up  therwater 
for  spraying,  and  crops  are  doing  no  good  for  lack  of 
rain.  One  thing  sure  is  .that  apple  scab  will  not  de¬ 
velop  while  it  is  so  dry.  While  Southern  Ohio  had  a 
prospect  for  over  a  half  crop  of  apples  a  week  ago,  peo¬ 
ple  now  seem  to  think  that  a  fourth  of  a  crop  is  high. 
Rome  is  now  just  setting  and  starting  to  grow  and, 
while  the  freeze  did  not  kill  many  of  the  blooms  on  the 
higher  ground,  they  are  dropping  so  badly  that  there  will 
be  a  lighter  crop  than  we  expected  even  if  the  blight 
does  not  harm  them  much.  If  they  blight  like  other 
sorts  we  may  not  have  much  over  10  or  20  per  cent  of 
a  crop. 

When  cherries  got  out  in  bloom  it  looked  like  there 
would  be  a  fair  crop  of  them,  and  there  were  very  few 
killed  by  the  freeze.  But  only  a  few  set  and  grew,  and 
we  refer  to  the  others  as  blasting  and  falling  off  instead 
of  developing,  so  we  do  not  expect  more  than  20  per 
cent  or  less.  We  have  a  few  peaches  left,  but  most 


growers  have  lost  all  they  had.  Even  those  referred  to 
in  a  previous  article  on  the  river  bottom  were  killed. 
From  the  way  other  growers  talk,  one  would  think 
there  will  not  be  a  hundred  bushels  of  peaches  in 
Lawrence  County. 

Early  strawberries  are  ripening  and,  as  we  are  so 
dry,  there  can  be  only  a  small  crop.  If  it  does  not  rain 
mighty  soon,  two  or  three  pickings  will  be  all  we  can 
get  and  they  will  be  small  in  size.  While  the  freezes 
hurt  the  berries  seriously  on  low  ground  and  some 
on  the  uplands,  the  plants  put  out  new  bloom,  and 
there  will  be  some  fruit. 

Very  little  wheat  is  grown  here  any  more,  but  I 
hear  of  a  few  growers  who  say  it  is  so  poor  now  that 
they  have  lost  all  hopes  of  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  and 
oats  are  at  a  standstill  as  well  as  potatoes  and  garden 
crops.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


Fruit  in  Tidewater  Virginia 

^  The  outlook  for  fruit  is  anything  but  encouraging. 
Four  heavy  frosts  and  some  ice  occurred  during  the  last 
10  days  of  April.  All  early  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  strawberries,  etc.,  killed  or  damaged  so  that  they 
will  drop  off  before  getting  ripe.  I  don’t  think  there 
can  possibly  be  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  Fall  apples,  as 
all  were  in  full  bloom.  Peaches  will  be  as  scarce  as 
“hens’  teeth”  in  this  section.  All  early  blooming  straw¬ 
berries  were  also  killed.  Not  more  than  half  a  crop 
will  be  harvested  if  no  more  frost  occurs.  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  were  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  causing  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  growth,  which  will  have  a  tendency  toward 
producing  a  much  shorter  crop. 

We  are  having  extremely  dry  weather  for  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  which  has  delayed  planting  of  early 
crops.  Tobacco  plants  are  small,  and  a  rather  short 
crop  is  predicted  for  this  year.  Some  farmers  have  be¬ 
gun  to  transplant  hut  this  is  not  usually  done  in  earnest 
until  about  May  10  or  15.  Crimson  clover  will  not  be 
more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Grain  and  hay  will 
also  be  cut  short  by  the  dry,  cool  weather.  Rain  is  bad¬ 
ly  needed  for  soil  preparation  and  planting  and  for  the 
growth  of  early  garden  and  truck  crops.  English  or 
garden  peas  will  not  be  half  a  crop.  The  rainfall  in 
this  section  of.  the  State  for  April  was  reported  to  be 
less  than  1.60  inch.  The  average  for  April  for  the  past 
12  years  has  been  3.10  inches.  The  total  average  for 
January,  February  and  March  for  12  years  has  been 
10.70  inches,  while  for  the  same  period  this  year  was 
only  4.85  inches.  It  has  been  the  driest  Winter  and 
early  Spring  for  20  years.  w.  ix.  ii. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


New  England  Planting  Probabilities 

The  New  England  crop  reporting  service  estimates 
increased  acreages  in  most  crops  except  hay  this  sea¬ 
son.  If  the  plans  are  carried  out  the  New  England 
potato  acreage  may  be  expected  to  total  235.000  acres 
compared  with  the  234,000  acres  average  for  the  past 
five  years.  As  compared  with  the  1929  acreage  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2  per  cent  is  intended  this  year  in  Maine, 
while  New  Hampshire  indicates  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent;  Vermont  6  per  cent;  Massachusetts  5  per  cent; 
and  Connecticut  4  per  cent.  Rhode  Island  shows  no 
change. 

The  corn  acreage  in  New  England  will  probably  in¬ 
crease  from  220,000  acres  to  235,000  acres,  or  6  per 
cent.  The  reports  indicate  a  prospective  increase  of 
about  26,000  acres  of  oats  of  which  10,000  acres  would 
be  in  Vermont.  Both  Spring  wheat  and  barley  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  20  per  cent  in  Vermont  and  Maine. 
The  bean  acreage  for  these  two  States  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  14  per  cent  in  Vermont  and  20  per  cent  in 
Maine. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
tut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

The  Dirt  Road  Men  Are  Waking  Up 

My  recent  communication  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
brought  me  ample  assurance  that  our  fellow  dirt  roads 
citizens  are  waking  up  to  the  possibilities  of  united  ac¬ 
tion.  Not  only  from  New  York  but  from  adjoining 
States  also,  I  have  received  the  most  friendly  and  ap¬ 
preciative  comments. 

Per  contra,  I  am  also  told  that  my  somewhat  out¬ 
spoken  but  perfectly  friendly  criticism,  has  proved  ir¬ 
ritating  to  some  of  the  “powers  that  be"  so  that  the 
party  is  now  complete.  When  you  can  shake  the  local 
road  authority  out  of  its  complacent  acceptance  of 
things  as  they  are.  you  are  half  way  towards  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  justice  of  your  claims.  "  I  say  justice  ad¬ 
visedly.  We  are  not  asking  for  “favors”  as  so  many 
people  seem  to  think.  Our  claim  for  decent  roads  is 
based  on  a  far  more  sound  foundation  than  is  the  claim 
for  “boulevards”  and  “short  cuts”  for  out  of  town  and 
out  of  State  through  traffic. 

Do. not  let  yourself  forget  that  whatever  the  kind  of 
road,  it  is  paid  for  out  of  taxes  and  you  are  helping  pay 
for  it.  Every  local  tax  contains  its  hidden  “joker”  of 
general  tax.  You  don’t  see  it  because  it  is  not  usually 
directly  specified,  but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  So  when 
you  approach  your  local  Assemblyman  or  road  com¬ 
missioner,  you  are  asking  for  what  is  your  own  by  the 
best  of  all  possible  rights. 

Let  this  idea  sink  in.  If  for  every  ten  dollars  spent 
on  the  latest  type  of  highway,  one  dollar  were  spent 
on  the  dirt  roads,  we  should  soon  have  an  end  of  mud 
churning.  -  There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  waiting 
until  there  are  funds  available  for  a  tar-macadam  or 
concrete  road.  If  we  -have  good  gravel  or  crushed  stone, 
well  rolled  in,  it  would  be  such  a  luxury  that  we  would 
be  able  to  forget  all  about  the  higher-priced  materials. 

State  authorities  consider  only  concrete  roads  at 
$40,000  a  mile  or  the  tar-macadam  type  at  $25,000  up. 
For  local  traffic  a  cheaper  and  sufficiently  durable  type 
of  road  can  be  made  of  plain  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 
A  sprinkling  of  tar  will  waterproof  both  these  tvpes  of 
road,  and  if  renewed  at  intervals  they  will  last  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  especially  when  properly  drained.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  laying  a  costly  foundation  can  be  saved  by 
providing  a  good  dee_p  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
but  provision  must  be  made  to  carry  the  water  seep¬ 
ing  in  from  adjacent  fields,  away  from  the  road  itself. 

The  formation  of  local  associations,  pledged  to  a  “bet¬ 
ter  dirt  roads”  program  will  do  much  to  hasten  reform. 
It  is  no  use  sitting  back  and  “waiting  for  George  to  do 
it.”  AVe  must  help  ourselves.  This  is  the  right  time 
to  get  together  and  produce  the  right  kind  of  a  law  and 
the  right  kind  of  a  plan  for  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  a  communi¬ 
ty  will  get  together  if  someone  gives  them  a  lead. 

AtTSTEX  BOLAX. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Philosopher 

I  saw  him  sitting  in  his  door, 
Trembling  as  old  men  do; 

His  house  was  old,  his  barn  was  old, 
And  yet  his  eye.s  seemed  new. 

His  eyes  had  seen  three  times  my  years. 

And  kept  a  twinkle  still, 

Though  they  had  looked  at  birth  and 
death 

And  three  graves  on  a  hill. 

“I  will  sit  down  with  you,”  I  said, 
‘‘And  you  will  make  me  wise ; 

Tell  me  how  you  have  kept  the  joy 
Still  burning  in  your  eyes.” 

Then,  like  an  old-time  orator 
Impressively  he  rose ; 

“I  make  the  most  of  all  that  comes 
And  the  least  of  all  that  goes.” 

The  jingling  rhythm  of  his  words 
Echoed  a.s  old  songs  do ; 

Yet  this  had  kept  his  eyes  alight 
Till  he  was  ninety-two. 

— Sara  Teasdale. 

* 

Once  more  we  are  asked  to  give  a 
recipe  for  lemon  butter.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
io  wts  : 

One  pound  of  granulated  sugar,  yolks 
of  six  eggs,  and  whites  of  four,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  butter,  juice  of  three 
large  lemons.  Beat  the  eggs,  put  all  the 
ingredients  in  a  double  boiler,  and  cook 
stirring  constantly,  until  the  thickness 
of  honey.  Put  away  in  jelly  glasses ;  it 
will  keep  for  some  time.  This  is  an  old 
English  recipe ;  it  is  a  delicious  filling 
for  little  tarts,  for  delicate  sandwiches, 
or  for  layer  cakes.  With  this  on  hand 
for  filling,  a  layer  cake  may  be  quickly 
baked  for  an  emergency  dessert. 

* 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  hunting  up 
patchwork  patterns ;  they  are  known  by 
so  many  different  names.  One  very 
showy  design,  in  which  one  large  central 
star  is  made  of  many  small  diamond 
patches,  is  called  Rising  Sun,  Bone  Star 
and  Blazing  Star.  It  was  sent  us  from 
Ohio  several  years  ago  as  Blazing  Star, 
but  is  known  by  the  other  names  in 
widely  separated  localities.  For  this 
reason  it  is  always  wise  to  see  a  picture 
of  a  design,  if  possible.  rIhe  variety  of 
designs  is  amazing,  and  it  seems  as 
though  American  pioneer  women  far 
excelled  the  women  of  the  Old  M  orld  in 
developing  this  art,  as  they  did  in  lug- 
making. 


Gay  Ways  for  Springtime 

When  I  look  out  and  ,see  the  golden 
bells  of  the  Forsythia  opened  and  the 
Crocuses  making  dots  of  color  on  the 
lawn  I  want  to  join  them  m  adding  a 
bit  of  freshness  and  color  to  the  world. 
However,  knowing  human  limitations 
too  well.  I  should  leave  Nature  to  attend 
to  the  outdoors  and  I  would  start  my 
work  in  the  house.  There  are  so  many 
places  and  ways  to  go  at  this  Spring 
freshening,  but  first  of  all  I  want  to 
mention  some  ways  that  will  lead  to 
less  laundry  work  for  us  m  the  hot 
weather,  and  be  a  source  of  beauty  as 
well.  Most  of  us  have  long  since  dis¬ 
carded  the  idea  that  there  shall  be  an 
upheaval  such  as  the  old-fashioned 
“housecleaning”  inferred,  but  A%’ie^ 
Spring  comes  a  few  touches  seem  needed 

to  brighten  things  up.  . 

Bedspreads  are  an  article  that  require 
frequent  tubbings  to  keep  fresh;  this 
Summer  why  not  save  yourself?  1  begin 
on  the  subject  of  bedspreads,  for  I  hate 
seen  such  delightful  ones  recently  that 
I  am  filled  with  thoughts  of  them.  Almost 
anything  can  be  used  on  a  bed  these 
days.  Chambray  in  colors  to  match  tae 
room  is  made  into  an  absolutely  plain 
spread  with  a  white  monogram  appliqued. 
The  initial  is  10  inches  high  and  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  spread.  This  is  not 
hard  to  make,  and  most  reasonable  as 
well  as  good-looking.  Gingham  makes 
charming  spreads.  One  house  I  know  of 
has  green  and  wrhite  checked  gingham 
spreads  with  ruffled  sides  edged  in  nek- 
rack  braid.  Spool  beds  show  these 
spreads  to  advantage.  In  making  them 
vou  will  find  the  new  rick  rack  braids 
and  bias  bindings  come  in  most  appeal¬ 
ing  colors  and  styles  which  offer  novelty 
in  the  finishing  and  decorating  of  the 
spreads.  India  prints  in  various  designs 
and  colors  come  in  sizes  large  enough  for 
covering  your  beds.  Usually  the  print 
may  be  obtained  in  the  same  design  in 
other  sizes,  so  do  you  choose  to  go  m 
for  the  popular  ensemble  idea  you  can 
buy  smaller  ones  and  divide  them  for 
curtains  and  dresser  covers.  Material 
printed  to  resemble  India  prints  can  be 
bought  by  the  yard  if  you  prefer. 


If  you  want  the  weight  of  a  blanket 
and  care  to  combone  that  with  the  spread 
you  might  like  one  of  the  quilted  covers. 
They  are  quite  thin,  but  give  enough 
warmth  for  Summer  nights,  and  are 
made  in  lovely  patchwork  designs.  These 
can  be  purchased  as  low  as  $3.o0,  and  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  four-posters. 
Printed  material  with  patchwork  design 
can  be  had  by  the  yard  and  makes  up 
excellent  ruffled  spreads.  The  ruffle  adds 
dignity  to  the  four-poster,  and  would  be 
lacking  in  the  bought  spread  unless  you 
chose  to  use  a  plain  color  ruffle  around 
the  bed.  Just  in  case  you  may  not  be 


around  the  design  in  outline  stitch  in 
the  same  color  as  you  used  for  the  de¬ 
sign.  You  will  have  a  lovely  novel  table 
cover.  Pillows  -made  the  same  way  are 
as  attractive.  This  versatile  material 
makes  bedspreads  too.  One  New  York 
store  offers  the  gauze  spreads  in  “tulip 
colors.”  Doesn’t  that  sound  gay  and 
pretty  ? 

Many  people  are  using  just  drapes 
during  the  Summer ;  they  take  off  that 
bare  look,  yet  do  not  give  us  the  work 
that  sheer  light  curtains  do.  India  prints 
for  the  living-room  with  pillows  made  of 
them  too  will  add  their  bit  if  given  the 


An  Effective  Grouping  in  the  Living-room 


sure  of  the  easiest  way  to  arrange  a 
ruffle  that  is  separate  I  suggest  that 
you  sew  the  ruffle  when  made  onto  an 
old  sheet  that  is  just  the  size  of  the 
mattress.  Piece  the  sheet  on  the  springs 
and  put  on  the  mattress.  Your  ruffle 
will  hang  well  and  stay  in  place.  Glazed 
chintz  is  a  great  favorite  for  bedroom 
use.  At  29  cents  a  yard  and  in  delightful 
flower  patterns  with  two- tone  border  on 
the  sides  it  is  no  wonder.  With  the 
border  it  offers  its  own  decoration  and 
Avould  be  lovely  to  make  up.  Readymade 
glazed  chintz  spreads  with  colored  bind¬ 
ings  may  be  matched  to  curtains.  A 
percale  spread  with  pastel  designs  in 
fresh  springlike  colors  comes  with 
matching  comfortable.  They  are  made 
of  the  same  percale,  the  spread  is  ruffled 
and  piped  in  plain  color  and  the  com¬ 
fortable  has  a  scalloped  edge.  You  see 
all  of  these  ideas  are  for  materials  that 
do  not  soil  as  rapidly  as  white  or  plain 
pale  colors.  There  are  others  I  should 
like  to  mention,  but  the  variety  is  end¬ 
less  and  these  may  give  you  suggestions. 

In  the  Summer  curtains  are  difficult 
to  keep  immaculate.  Some  very  popular 
new  curtains  show  the  soil  less  than 
most.  Theatrical  gauze  makes  these  and 
they  can  be  bought  readymade  or  are 
easily  made  at  considerable  saving. 
These  curtains  usually  hang  straight  and 
are  not  tied  back.  Some  are  embroidered 
in  wool  in  chain  stitch,  with  just  a  spray 
of  flowers  or  a  scroll  running  up  the 
inner  edge  and  along  the  bottom.  When 
you  wish  to  cover  the  window  entirely 
this  gauze  is  splendid,  for  the  light 
streams  through,  yet  affords  the  protec¬ 
tion  you  desire.  The  other  day  I  was  at 
a  well-known  beach  rvhere  there  are 
beautiful  homes.  Some  of  these  were 
being  opened,  the  owners  having  felt  the 
urge  of  Spring.  One  I  saw  had  yellow 
gauze  curtains  in  the  windows.  A  strip 


chance.  Slip  covers  help  us  a  great 
deal  in  brightening  up.  Perhaps  you  have 
a  chair  whose  upholstery  is  shabby  and 
you  don’t  feel  that  cretonne  will  be 
suitable  to  cover  it.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  thought  of  using  a  rag  rug  to  cover 
a  chair?  Perhaps  is  sounds  rather  radi¬ 
cal  to  you,  but  it  is  really  effective  and 
worth  trying,  if  you  have  a  rag  rug  to 
spare  or  if  you  make  them,  as  so  many 
of  you  do.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
braided  rugs,  but  the  kind  woven  on  a 
loom.  One  of  the  good  furniture  makers 
is  selling  a  chair  with  rag  rug  upholstery 
at  a  price  I  hesitate  to  name. 

A  rearrangement  of  furniture  will 
create  a  difference  that  helps.  We  are 
loath  to  change  sometimes,  thinking  the 
present  grouping  as  good  as  can  be,  but 
it  often  works  out  to  advantage.  Perhaps 
bringing  a  piece  from  another  room,  or 
change  a  picture  to  be  near  a  lamp  that 
will  harmonize  by  day  and  glorify  it  at 
night.  A  little  ingenuity  will  frequently 
devise  a  worthwhile  idea,  I  think  this  is 
proven  by  a  group  in  my  own  living-room. 
A  map  from  a  magazine  and  two  brass 
signs  do  not  sound  very  decorative,  yet 
they  have  proven  so.  The  map  was 
mounted  on  a  piece  of  wallboard  and 
then  given  a  coat  of  orange  shellac.  This 
was  lightly  rubbed  with  fine  steel  wool 
to  remove  the  gloss.  The  difference  was 
surprising,  it  looks  antique  and  adds  a 
mellowness  sadly  _  lacking  before.  The 
signs  were  made  into  copies  of  an  old 
candle  sconce  that  is  in  an  old  house  in 
Deerfield,  Mass.  A  second-hand  store 
some  time  before  had  been  the  purchasing 
place  of  an  unusual  vase  which  has  the 
colors  of  the  peacock  in  its  finish.  A 
brass  candlestick  and  my  spinet  desk  and 
beneath  that  an  old  brass  kettle  (as 
waste  basket)  of  lovely  workmanship. 
These  with  candles  for  the  sconces  were 
the  articles  used  for  the  group.  The 


The  Four-poster  with  Its  Flounce 


of  the  material  was  hung  straight  like 
a  panel  across  the  window.  A  wide  hem 
was  hemstitched,  and  above  that  several 
rows  of  hemstitching  were  placed  about 
four  inches  apart.  It  made  an  attractive 
finish.  The  wide  range  of  colors  is  a 
good  feature  of  this  material,  it  also 
comes  with  embroidered  motifs. 

Have  you  tried  making  any  table 
runners  or  pillows  using  this  gauze?  A 
piece  of  unbleached  cotton  is  used,  and 
on  it  is  made  a  design  filled  in  solid  with 
colored  crayons.  Place  over  the  colored 
design  a  piece  of  theatrical  gauze  and 
blanket  stitch  the  edges  or  bind  it.  Run 


candles,  by  the  way,  were  old  ones  I 
painted  with  some  fabric  paints  to  match 
the  peacock  vase,  a  mixture  of  green  and 
blue  bronze  paints  being  perfect.  The 
vase  and  candles  bring  out  the  blue  and 
green  in  the  map,  and  you  can  picture 
the  brass  with  them.  The  map  hangs 
over  the  desk,  and  at  either  side  of  it  is 
a  sconce.  Just  now  a  tall  blue-green 
pottery  vase  holding  sprays  of  Forsythia 
adds  further  interest  to  the  group. 

If  you  just  can’t  get  any  new  things 
try  this  idea  of  changing  things  about 
and  adding  bits  of  your  own  handiwork; 
it  will  be  appreciated.  Harriet  weston. 


Practical  Nursing 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  written 
to  me  since  my  articles  on  nursing  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  have  been 
from  women,  interested  in  nursing  but 
who  are  unable  to  take  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  in  a  hospital  training  school,  asking 
in  regard  to  the  correspondence  school 
courses  which  are  advertised  in  some 
magazines. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  need  for  prac¬ 
tical  nurses.  I  have  worked  with  them 
and  employed  them  in  my  home,  and  I 
would  encourage  any  strong,  intelligent 
woman  who  likes  nursing  to  fit  herself 
for  this  work.  There  are  many  ways  of 
going  about  this.  The  first  which  sug¬ 
gests  itself  to  my  mind  is  this :  Go  to 
jour  family  physician  or  any  busy  gen¬ 
eral  practitioner  and  ask  his  advice,  offer 
to  assist  in  his  office  or  accompany  him 
on  cases  for  the  experience.  Most  phy¬ 
sicians  are  only  too  glad  to  know  of  a 
capable  woman  whom  they  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  patients,  and  such  a  man 
will  teach  you  a  great  deal.  There  are 
many  books  on  nursing;  you  may  obtain 
titles  from  a  city  bookstore  or  from  the 
superintendent  of  nurses  in  your  city 
hospital.  If  you  write  her  be  sure  to  en¬ 
close  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
for  her  reply.  These  books  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  you  more  practical  infor¬ 
mation  than  the  correspondence  school  at 
a  tiny  fraction  of  their  tuition  fee. 

You  may  be  able  to  Work  with  a  trained 
nurse  as  assistant  and  many  other  ave¬ 
nues  of  learning  will  open  up  to  you. 

Practical  nurses  often  take  up  ma¬ 
ternity  work.  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  text  book  which  I  studied  in 
my  training  days;  it  is  a  rather  expen¬ 
sive  book  and  quite  technical,  but  very 
clear  and  complete.  It  has  been  revised 
quite  recently,  I  believe.  The  author  is 
Dr.  Da  Lee  and  it  is  called  “Obstetrics 
for  Nurses.”  “The  Red  Cross  Book  of 
Nursing”  is  simple  and  very  helpful. 

There  is  just  one  word  of  advice.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  information  and 
never  assume  knowledge  which  you  do 
not  possess;  serious  results  might  occur. 

Remember  you  are  taken  into  a  family 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Fruit  Basket — The  fruit  basket  has  proven 
a  very  attractive  quilt  pattern  when  made 
up  in  one  color  and  white,  although  one  can 
use  the  waste  scraps  about  the  house  wheth¬ 
er  in  plain  or  printed  materials.  The  pieced 
blocks  are  joined  with  white  blocks,  making 
a  very  light-colored  quilt.  The  price  of  pat¬ 
tern  is  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


•  ' 


in  a  most  intimate  relation  and  their  af¬ 
fairs  should  be  held  in  sacred  silence 
when  you  go  to  your  next  case. 

A  well-trained  nurse  never  diagnoses, 
nor  prescribes ;  practical  nurses  often  do. 
I  hope  you  will  be  the  exception. 

Be  loyal  to  your  physician  and  never 
discuss  him  in  a  critical  manner.  If  you 
do  not  approve  of  his  methods,  refuse  to 
work  for  him  ;  or  if  you  cannot  do  that 
keep  your  opinions  to  yourself. 

If  you  like  the  work  and  possess  intel¬ 
ligence,  together  with  the  ability  to  obey 
orders  you  will  be  successful  and  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  your  community  I  am  sure. 

l.  r.  de  right. 


A  Convenient  Baby  Basket 

I  should  like  to  tell  every  mother  of  a 
young  baby  of  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
veniences  for  both  baby  and  mother  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  large  market 
basket,  about  36  in.  by  20  in.,  with  a 
single  handle  in  the  center.  It  can  be  an 
almost  perfect  home  for  the  new  baby  the 
first  few  months  of  his  life,  a  great  aid 
to  the  mother  when  at  home,  and  an  espe¬ 
cially  great  aid  when  traveling.  Most 
mothers  do  not  realize  that  at  night  the 
baby  can  be  undressed,  put  to  sleep  in  the 
basket  and  be  carried  to  any  convenient 
room  to  sleep,  to  the  neighbor’s  for  the 
evening,  or  for  a  ride  in  the  auto,  and 
brought  to  his  own  room  again  without 
being  moved,  and  in  many  instances  his 
sleep  is  undisturbed. 

If  in  the  night  the  baby  needs  to  be 
changed  just  carry  the  basket  into  a 
warm  room.  In  the  daytime  he  can  go 
upstairs,  out  on  the  porch,  to  the  shady 
spot  under  the  tree  in  Summer,  into  a 
cozy  corner  in  the  Winter.  Traveling 
with  a  young  baby  is  as  a  rule  very 
fatiguing,  the  back  and  neck  of  the  baby 
needing  extra  support  which  taxes  a 
mother’s  strength  greatly.  Put  the  baby 
in  the  basket ;  he  is  at  all  times  comfor¬ 
table,  the  sleep  undisturbed.  The  extra 
diapers,  pins,  bottles,  bibs,  all  the  little 
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extras  needed  for  baby,  and  even  moth¬ 
er’s  purse  with  the  tickets  can  be  tucked 
under  the  mattress.  Mother  need  not 
have  to  carry  an  extra  bag  or  always 
open  the.  suitcase  for  such  necessary  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  they  can  so  be  distributed  that 
baby  need  not  be  uncomfortable.  This 
method  of  travel  is  convenient  in  auto 
or  trolley,  and  is  unequalled  for  train 
or  boat  travel,  and  mother  can  enjoy 
many  a  pleasant  day  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  spent  at  home  wishing  that  site 
might  have  gone.  Mildred  T.  sheldon. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Cold  winds,  heavy  frost  and  ice  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  April  12,  until  we  wondered 
if  Summer  would  ever  arrive.  We  note 
a  few  wild  strawberry  buds  beginning  to 
struggle  out  in  bloom ;  peach,  pear,  plum 
and  cherry  bloom,  while  not  plentiful,  is 
of  a  sufficiency  to  insure  a  crop  if  not  de- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


GIG  —  Slim  and 
Straight.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  3G  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
V2  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


585 — Smart  and  At¬ 
tractive.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
3G,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  3G  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  3G, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of  35- 
in.  light  contrasting 
and  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
dark  contrasting. 


Ten  cents. 


CIS  —  For  Sub-deb. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting 
and  3  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


stroyed  later  011.  Apple  bloom  at  the 
present  writing  beginning  to  show  pink. 
Earlier  rose  bushes  have  had  their  foliage 
frost-bitten,  but  keep  on  sending  out  new 
leaves.  The  farmers  are  harrowing,  disk¬ 
ing,  sowing  grass  seed,  Spring  oats,  and 
preparing  for  the  usual  Spring  plantings. 
People  used  to  think  if  corn  was  not  plant¬ 
ed  in  March  here  it  would  not  mature. 
Now  May  is  considered  early  on  account 
of  late  freezes.  Our  seasons  have  surely 
changed;  with  the  dearth  of  timbered 
hills  to  protect  the  valleys,  sudden  bliz¬ 
zards  swoop  down  on  us,  floods  descend  ; 
frost  and  unexpected  freezes  make  the 
farmer  a  gambler  along  with  the  usual 
and  unusual  run  of  bugs,  beetles  and 
worms  to  destroy  what  otherwise  escapes. 
We  are  made  to  ponder  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ:  “Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed 


out  into  the  field,  and  shalt  gather  but 
little  in.”  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


That  Summer  Kitchen 

One  of  the  extension  staff  in  Ohio 
says  that  Summer  kitchens  are  “hang¬ 
overs”  from  slave  days,  when  there  were 
many  women  in  a  household.  Nowadays, 
women  find  it  difficult  to  equip  one 
kitchen  as  they  wish,  not  to  mention  two 
kitchens.  It  didn’t  take  kitchen  scoring 
to  show  me  I  no  longer  needed  my 
Summer  kitchen.  I  couldn’t  endure  so 
much  running  to  and  from  the  big  house, 
and  my  husband  disliked  the  chilly 
mornings  and  evenings  in  Summer  house, 
so  we  turned  it  into  a  laundry  and  stor¬ 
age.  We  still  use  the  old  fireplace  for 
butchering  and  finishing  maple  syrup, 
but  I  no  longer  boil  clothes  in  the  big 
kettle.  The  kettle  was  fine,  but  the  smoke 
from  fireplace  prevented  my  hanging 
clothes  in  laundry,  as  they  smelled  like 
old  hams.  A  boiler  on  the  stove  is  much 
better,  and  permanent  wire  lines  overhead 
permit  me  to  dry  clothes  in  a  hurry  even 
in  Winter.  With  water  in  the  laundry, 
also  a  drain,  and  a  gasoline  washer,  the 
laundry  work  is  simplified.  However,  if 
I  had  to  pump  and  carry  water,  I’d  pre¬ 
fer  a  tub  and  washboard,  as  a  power  unit 
like  mine  requires  a  great  deal  of  water. 
It  is  a  twin-tub  washer. 

I  usually  can  my  . meats  in  the  laundry 


—perhaps  I  should  say  the  Winter  kit¬ 
chen,  as  I  appreciate  it  most  at  that  time, 

I  do  some  drying  of  corn  for  market, 
so  use  an  extra  dryer  on  laundry  stove 
in  Summer.  In  the  old  bake-oven  we 
dry  field  corn,  for  meal. 

A  trap-door  formerly  opened  to  the 
cellar  beneath  Summer  kitchen,  but  one 
child  fell  in,  so  we  closed  it  permanently 
and  _  made  steps  with  an  easier  slope 
outside.  The  cellar  was  enlarged  also, 
so  it  is  possible  to  store  150  bushels  of 
apples  and  our  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc., 
there.  The  storage  temperature  is  almost 
perfect;  in  coldest  weather  an  oil  burner 
is  used  a  little.  Apples  are  stored  in 
orange  crates.  These  are  cheap  at  gro¬ 
cery,  and  are  ventilated.  Cabbage  is 
wrapped  in  newspapers,  and  placed  on 
shelves;  pumpkins  stored  likewise,  minus 
papers. 

So  the  Summer  kitchen  isn't  left  to 
spiders  and  decay,  but  .still  serves  many 
purposes.  The  children  play  house  there, 
and  sometimes  cook  a  meal  for  their 
friends,  just  for  fun. 

MRS.  LE  ROY  FREDERICK 


Two  Good  Cakes 

Angel  Food. — One  cup  egg  whites  put 
in  a  large  bowl,  add  %  teaspoon  salt 
and  beat  with  an  egg  beater  until  foamy. 
Add  %  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar  and  beat 


until  stiff  enough  to  hold  up  in  peaks, 
hut  not  dry.  Fold  in  1%  clips  sugar 
sifted,  a  tablespoon  at  a  time.  Add  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Fold  in  a  cup  of  pastry 
flour  sifted  once  and  measured,  then 
sift  four  times,  a  tablespoon  at  a  time. 
Pour  into  an  ungreased  angel  food  tin. 
Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  30  to  GO 
minutes  increasing  heat  when  nearly 
done.  Remove  cake  from  oven  and  in¬ 
vert  cake  tin  for  one  hour  or  until  cake 
is  cold.  Four  tablespoons  of  cold  water 
may  be  substituted  for  two  egg  whites. 

Marshmallow  icing  is  good  with  above 
recipe.  One  cup  granulated  sugar,  pinch 
of  salt,  three  tablespoons  cold  water,  white 
of  one  egg.  Set  over  fire  in  double  boiler 
and  beat  with  egg  beater  until  think, 
about  six  or  seven  minutes.  Remove  from 
stove.  Flavor  and  beat  about  a  minute 
and  spread  on  cake. 

Golden  Sponge  Cake. — Six  egg  yolks, 
or  use  yolks  of  above  angel  food  cake, 
one  cup  sugar,  %  cup  boiling  water.  y. 
teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  iy2  cups  pastry  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  extract.  Beat  light  with  an 
egg  beater.  Add  sugar  gradually,  then 
hot  water,  beating  meanwhile.  Add  flour, 
sifted  with  baking  powder  and  salt  and 
beat  thoroughly. _  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (325  to  350  degrees  Fahrenheit) 
about  45  minutes  or  put  in  two  layers 
and  bake  about  25  minutes.  Plain  choco¬ 
late  icing  or  marshmallow  is  good  with 
this  recipe.  Caroline  lance 


^X^ASHDAY  worries  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Thousands  of  farm  women  everywhere  have  dis¬ 
covered,  in  the  NEW  Maytag,  a  careful,  thorough, 
dependable,  willing  servant.  It  does  an  entire  wash¬ 
ing  in  an  hour  or  so  ...  .  washes  everything  clean 
without  hand-rubbing  ....  washed  with  so  little 
effort  that  it  is  really  fun.  Powered  with  either  an 
electric  or  gasoline  motor. 

Investigate  the  washer  that  is  preferred  by  farm 
homes  everywhere.  The  New  Maytag  one-piece, 
cast-aluminum  tub  holds  four  gallons  more  than 
ordinary  washers.  The  New  roller  water  remover 
has  an  enclosed,  positive-action,  automatic  drain. 
The  New  quiet,  lifetime,  oil-packed  drive  needs  no 
oiling,  no  adjustment.  The  New  handy,  auto-type 
shift-lever  for  starting  and  stopping  thewater  action, 
is  easily  operated  from  any  side  of  the  tub. 

The  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

The  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor  is  the  finest 
washer  engine  made.  It  represents  sixteen  years 
development.  Has  only  four  working  parts,  and  is 
interchangeable  with  the  electric  motor  by  remov¬ 
ing  only  four  bolts.  A  step  on  the  pedal  starts  it. 

A  Week's  Washing  Free 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  trial  wash¬ 
ing  with  the  NEW  Maytag.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it.  Divided  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 

Power  Churn  Attachment  and 
Meat  Grinder  Attachment 

The  Maytag  churn  attachment  is  an  aluminum 
churn  of  3  gallons  churning  capacity.  It  sets  over 
the  gyratator  post  and  utilizes  the  same  power  that 
washes  the  clothes.  Easily  cleaned,  durable  and  a 
time  and  labor  saver.  The  New  Meat  Grinder 
Attachment  grinds  sausage,  mince  meat,  chops  nuts, 
raisins,  fruit,  relish,  etc.  Saves  time  and  labor. 
The  churn  and  meat  grinder  attachments  are  extra 
Maytag  equipment,  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAYTAG 


TUNE  IN 

on  Maytag  Radio  Programs  over  N.B.C. 
Coast  to  Coast  Network  Monday  Eve¬ 
nings,  Daylight  Saving  Time — 9:00  E.T., 
8:00  C.T.,  7:00  Mt.T.,  6:00  P.T.— Standard 
Time  is  one  hour  earlier. 

WJZ,  New  York;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh; 
KYW,  Chicago;  KSTP,  St.  Paul;  WSM, 
Nashville;  WREN,  Kansas  City;  KOA, 
Denver;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City;  WKY,  Okla¬ 
homa  City;  KPRC,  Houston;  WFAA, 
Dallas;  KECA,  Los  Angeles;  KGW,  Port¬ 
land  and  Associated  Stations. 


,  -w702  , 

1  Good  Housekeeping/ 
\cqo  •  Institute 


For  homes  with 
electricity,  the 
Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric 
motor. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


This 

HIRED  MAN 

works  for  pennies 
instead  of  dollars 


HERE’S  one  hired  man  that  never  quits — 
never  talks  back  —  does  housework  as 
well  as  chores.  His  name  is  Electricity. 

An  electric  milker  will  milk  a  cow  for  10c  a 
month.  An  electric  motor  will  drive  an  en¬ 
silage  cutter  for  3c  per  ton.  An  electric  washer 
and  ironer  will  do  a  week’s  laundry  for  10c. 

Niagara  Hudson  electricity  is  the  cheapest 
farm  help  you  can  buy. 


A  third  of  New  York  State's  farms 
now  enjoy  electricity 

The  proportion  of  electrified  farms  in  New 
York  State  is  4  times  that  of  the  nation’s  aver¬ 
age.  Each  year,  hundreds  of  miles  of  new 
lines  are  added  to  bring  dependable  Niagara 
Hudson  Power  to  more  farmers. 

And,  so  that  our  farm  customers  can  enjoy 
every  possible  advantage  of  cheap,  reliable 
electric  service,  the  operating  companies  of 
the  Niagara  Hudson  system  offer  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  electric  appliances. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


Reseeding  Pastures 

Palatable  and  nutritious  grasses  have 
almost  disappeared  from  much  of  the 
pasture  land  in  northeastern  United 
States.  Their  places  are  occupied  by 
many  kinds  of  “weeds,”  from  the  lowly 
moss  to  tall  bushes  and  even  frees.  No 
doubt  some  of  this  land  is  better  adapted 
for  permanent  fores.t  than  for  grazing, 
but.  if  our  livestock  industries  are  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  regions, 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  feed  should 
be  furnished  by  pastures,  Reseeding  and 
sowing  special  crops  to  be  grazed  are 
methods  of  bringing  about  the  desired 
end.  This  article  discusses  briefly  some 
of  the  factors  involved. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  sowing 
seed  without  first  preparing  a  suitable 
seed  bed  is  very  apt  to  give  disappointing 
results.  This  means  then,  that  land 
which  cannot  be  easily  plowed  and  fitted 
is  not  adapted  to  this  method  of  im¬ 
provement.  Fortunately,  it  is  possible  at 
small  expense  to  make  good  pastures  on 
untillable  areas  by  topdressing  with  the 
essential  plant  nutrients,  usually  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid.  However,  it  takes 
a  year  or  two  for  these  treatments  to 
change  the  reaction  of  the  soil  and  for 
the  desirable  plants  to  take  possession  of 
the  land.  Therefore,  where  rundown  pas¬ 
tures  are  readily  tilled,  the  process  of 
improvement  may  be  hastened  by  plowing 
and  reseeding.  Also,  there  is  frequently 
a  place  for  pastures  in  the  rotation  and 
for  special,  temporary  crops  to  be  grazed. 


will  be  considered. 

(1)  Seeding  only  for  permanent  pas¬ 
ture.  A  seed  mixture  for  such  circum¬ 
stances  should  contain  some  quick  grow¬ 
ing  species  to  keep  down  weeds  and  fur¬ 
nish  grazing  during  the  first  year  or 
two ;  some  species  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  withstand  the  severe  conditions 
imposed  by  constant  tramping  and  graz¬ 
ing,  and  furnish  feed  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  lastly,  some  legumes  to  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  thus  avoid  the 
annual  purchase  and  application  of  high- 
priced  nitrogen  in  fertilizers.  Two  mix¬ 
tures  are  suggested,  one  for  well  drained, 
the  other  for  poorly  drained  soils. 


WELL  DRAINED  LAND 

Red  clover  .  5  lbs. 

Perennial  rye  grass  ...  5  lbs. 

Orchard  grass  .  4  lbs. 

Kentucky  Blue  grass*..  4  lbs. 
White  (Dutch)  clover.  2  lbs. 


Total  .  20  lbs. 

POORLY  DRAINED  LAND 

Aliske  clover  .  3  lbs. 

Meadow  fescue  .  5  lbs. 

Orchard  grass  .  4  lbs. 

Red-top  .  2  lbs. 

Kentucky  Blue  grass..  4  lbs. 
White  (Dutch)  clover.  2  lbs. 


Total  .  20  lbs. 


*  Substitute  Canada  Blue  grass  where 
soil  is  thin  and  poor. 

Twenty  pounds  of  either  of  these  mix¬ 
tures  should  give  a  good  stand  if  sown 


A  Friendly  Pair 


Thus,  there  exist  at  least  three  distinct 
situations  where  seeding  down  land  for 
grazing  is  practical : 

(1)  Rundown,  plowable  land  to  be  used 
only  for  permanent  pasture. 

(2)  Pasture  as  part  of  the  rotation 
of  crops. 

(3)  Special  temporary  crops  for  pas¬ 
ture. 

Each  of  these  requires  a  different  kind 
of  seed  mixture  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  but 
all  seed  should  be  sown  on  well  prepared, 
fertile  soil.  The  land  should  be  care¬ 
fully  plowed,  preferably  several  weeks 
before  the  date  of  seeding,  in  order  that 
turf — if  the  land  has  been  in  sod — may 
decay,  weeds  killed  as  they  germinate  by 
harrowing,  and  the  soil  firmed  for  the 
final  fitting.  Fall  plowing  for  Spring 
seeding  is  a  good  practice.  Disking  and 
harrowing  should  be  sufficient  to  result 
in  a  surface  free  from  holes  and  hollows, 
firm  and  moist  below,  and  with  the  upper 
inch  or  two  fine  and  loose.  Manure,  lime, 
and  fertilizers  should  be  spread  and 
disked  thoroughly  into  the  soil  during 
the  period  of  preparation.  The  amounts 
and  kinds  depend  on  the  fertility  of  the 
land  and  the  future  plans. 

The  actual  seeding  may  be  done  with 
a  drill,  wheel-barrow  seeder,  knapsack 
sower,  or  by  hand.  With  the  last  two 
methods,  a  more  even  distribution  of  the 
seed  is  usually  obtained  by  sowing  part 
of  the  seed  at  right  angles  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  followed  the  first  time  over  the  field. 
The  covering  of  grass  and  clover  seed  is 
a  very  important  operation  and  one  on 
which"  largely  depends  the  stand  obtained. 
Most  of  these  small  seeds  are  not  capable 
of  reaching  the  surface  through  more  than 
one  inch  of  soil,  particularly  if  the  soil 
is  heavy.  Do  not  cover  any  deeper,  even 
if  there  is  not  enough  moisture  in  the 
upper  inch  of  soil  for  germination.  The 
chances  of  having  some  rain  are  greater 
than  the  chance  of  a  good  stand  from 
deeper  planting.  A  weeder.  spike-tooth 
harrow,  or  light  “bush”  are  useful  for 
covering  grass  and  clover  seed.  If  the 
soil  is  dry  or  loose,  rolling  will  aid  in 
bringing  moisture  nearer  the  surface — 
and  the  seed. 

The  seed  mixtures  to  be  sown  need  not 
contain  a  great  many  species  and  usually 
one  can  save  by  buying  them  separately 
and  mixing  at  home.  Commercial  mix¬ 
tures  generally  contain  a  great  number 
of  species,  some  of  which  may  not  be 
adapted  to  one’s  particular  conditions. 
There  are  three  general  situations  which 


evenly  on  a  well-prepared  seed  bed.  If 
such  conditions  do  not  prevail,  heavier 
seedings  will  be  necessary.  In  these  mix¬ 
tures,  the  orchard  and  Blue  grasses,  Red- 
top  and  White  clover  are  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  on  grazed  land. 

(2)  Pasture  in  rotation.  Here  we 
need  varieties  for  both  hay  and  pasture, 
as  it  is  expected  that  the  fields  will  be 
mowed  for  one.  two  or  three  years.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  advisable  to  mow  more 
than  two  years,  for  we  have  no  “hay" 
clovers  which  last  more  than  this  length 
of  time,  and  White  clover,  the  common 
pasture  species,  will  not  form  any  appre¬ 
ciable  proportion  of  the  turf  under  mea¬ 
dow  conditions.  Moreover,  yields  will  be 
larger  in  both  meadow  and  pasture  if 
the  rotation  is  not  too  long.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  for  including  any  “pas¬ 
ture”  species  if  the  field  is  to  be  grazed 
but  one  year.  The  following  dual  pur¬ 
pose  seed  mixtures  are  suggested  : 

WELL  DRAINED  LAND 


Red  clover  .  6  lbs. 

Timothy  .  4  lbs. 

Orchard  grass  .  4  lbs. 

Ketucky  Blue  grass.  ...  4  lb^. 

White  clover  .  2  lbs. 


Total  . 20  lbs. 

POORLY  DRAINED  LAND 

Alsike  clover  .  4  lbs. 

Timothy  .  4  lbs. 

Red-top  .  2  lbs. 

Meadow  fescue  .  4  lbs. 

Ketucky  Blue  grass.  ...  4  lbs. 

White  clover .  2  lbs. 


Total  .  20  lbs. 


Either  of  the  above  mixtures  or  those 
suggested  above  for  permanent  pasture 
may  be  planted  any  time  from  Spring  to 
late  Summer.  If  seeded  in  the  Spring, 
a  nurse  crop,  like  oats,  may  be  included, 
thus  increasing  production  the  first  year 
and  also  helping  to  subdue  weeds. 

(3)  Seedings  for  temporary  pasture. 
Probably  there  is  no  better  plant  for  tem¬ 
porary  pasture  than  Sweet  clover.  This 
legume  possesses  a  deeply  penetrating 
root  system,  enabling  it  to  thrive  during 
dry  periods  and  on  light  sandy  soils. 
Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  best  collectors 
of  nitrogen  from  the  air.  However,  Sweet 
clover  requires  a  nearly  neutral  soil  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  land  in  North¬ 
eastern  United  States  needs  three  tons  of 
limestone  per  acre  to  make  it  suitable  for 
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SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs — both  sexes.  Bred  Bows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
IMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  V. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

SSE e  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Pigs  of  either  sex,  farrowed  March  27th,  out  of  good 
brood  sows.  Sired  by  Dumfounder  Real  2nd.  No.  340448. 
Raise  big  litters.  Ready  to  ship  last  of  May.  S.  S. 
HOt  HSTETLER,  K.  i,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pallingtoii  Jfc  8on  -  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Big  Type  Polands  SSJ 

J  you  a  pig).  G.  S.  HALL  •  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Big  Type  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

8  wks.  old,  registered  free.  R.C. PERDUE, Poeomnke City. Md. 

100  Feeding  Pigs  SiS£.’ZSi™£ 

S1HI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES—  Pedigreed  April  Pigs,  S8  SO 
V  each.  Order  now,  ship  May  22.  R.  HILL,  Struct  Ftll«,  N.  V. 

DEG  SPOTTED  POL AND-CHIN AS— Spring  Pi ready 

A-  M.  KENNEL  R-  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

Spring  Pigs  for  Sale! 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Cross— Berkshire  and 
Chester  White  Cross— Duroc  and  Chester  White  Cross 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  ea.  C.  O.  D. 

These  pigs  are  very  large  for  their  age  anri  will  satisfy 
our  many  customers.  Will  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more. 
Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN  Mgr.  -  RYDER  STOCK  FARMS 
Boxes  1  1  5  Waltham  St.  Tel.  Lex.  0202 

Lexington,  Mass. 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Week*  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

Ail  Husky,  Healthy,  Fact  Growing  Stock 

M.Y  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MOST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ahip  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  040G 

PIGS 

Chester  Whites  and  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of  either 
of  the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  These 
pigs  are  from  High-grade  Sows  and  Purebred  Boars. 
They  are  rugged  growthy  pigs  and  free  from  disease. 
Why  not  have  a  quality  pig  from  the  start;  they  will 
prove  the  difference  next  fall. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $<>.00  ea.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Also  a  few 
good  Poland  China  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $6.00  ea. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459- W 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs.  4  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  3. — Chester  White  Barrows,  4  wks.  old.,  $0  each. 

PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

’arefnlly  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.50  each. 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  $6.50  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  fur  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds— Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
•rossed,  Berkshire  nnd  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs, 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satisfac¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock — 

•  pester  and  Berkshire  or  Y'orkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
— all  weaned  and  eating. 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  each, 

Chester  White  Barrows  -  .  $5.50  each. 

IV ill  ship  C.  O.  C.— 10  days  trial  allowed. 

Y  on  may  write  us  with  confidence. 

A  •  M •  LUX 

206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Feeding  Pigs  ior  Sale 

To  nil  buyers  that  bought  my  pigs  last  season,  1  want 
to  tell  you  I  have  some  nice  pigs  to  go  this  season. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester  sold  in 
lots  of  two  or  more,  C.  O.  D.  *5.00  each. 

When  you  receive  them,  if  not  satisfied,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Clief>ter-Herk shire  —  \  orksliire-Cheeter  Crossed 

4  Weeks  Did— $5.00. 

All  good  feeders  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 

J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. — Tel.  1503- W. 

|  .%  DOGS  | 

tHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— ‘Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  J'be  Showont.  Dept.  K.  Monticeilo.  Iowa 

S»il SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6>  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

B'alS'S  POLICE  PUPPIES 

Males .  $15.  Females...  .$10.  Champion  stock. 

Geo.  ttauc-h,  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM,  Freehold,  N.Y. 

O  \T  TE Itltl I'ltS  -  FOX  TEKHIEU8  —  Lists 
AX  10  cents.  PETE  8LATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

fOl-LIE  ami  FOX  TEKRIEU  PEPS- Handsome 
^  ll"d  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  CHy,  Pa. 

Choice  Ped.  Collie  PUPPIES 

4  IRUIk  AI  F  Female  3  mos.  old.  extra  nice,  priced  low. 

-imLimLEsHADySIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

/^RAY  FLEMISH  GIANTS  — All  ages.  Singles,  pairs, 
trios.  SHAWNEE  POULTRY  FARM,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

EGISTEREC  PED  CHINCHIU  «S-White.  Steel.  Bray  Tlemish  Giants. 
1  Silver  Martins.  GREEK  MOUNTAIN  BABBITRY,  Montgomery  Cft.,  »t. 


this  crop.  Many  consider  the  larger  yields 
of  palatable  pasturage  will  justify  this 
initial  investment. 

Sweet  clover  lives  two  years  and  yields 
more  the  second  than  the  first  season. 
However,  if  seeded  in  April,  it  will  fur¬ 
nish  considerable  pasture  in  August  and 
September.  Fifteen  to  20  lbs.  of  scari¬ 
fied  seed  per  acre  should  give  a  good 
stand.  It  may  be  seeded  with  oats  or 
alone.  Also,  a  mixture  of  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  species,  such  as  orchard  grass,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass,  and  White  clover,  may 
be  included  if  one  intends  to  graze  for 
more  than  two  years  without  reseeding. 

Connecticut.  b.  a.  brown. 


Weighing  the  Calf 

Every  sic-k  spell  a  young  calf  has,  no 
matter  how  slight,  is  a  setback  to  proper 
growth  and  development  and  may  be  a 
handicap  when  the  individual  becomes 
a  cow.  For  this  reason  I  avoid  sickness 
in  every  way  possible,  and  to  make  sure 
the  young  stock  gets  a  healthy  start  I 
have  installed  in  my  barn  a  set  of  plat¬ 
form  scales,  upon  which  each  calf  is 
weighed  immediately  after  birth.  The 
exact  weight  is  then  recorded  on  a  chart, 
along  with  the  name  and  registery 
number  of  its  dam,  and  every  calf  is 
weighed  once  a  week  thereafter  until  it 
is  three  .months  old.  By  that  time,  the 
animal  has  passed  the  critical  period  of 
life. 

I  expect  a  calf  to  show  a  substantial 
gain  from  week  to  week,  and  any  marked 
deviation  from  this  schedule  warns  me 
that  something  is  wrong,  either  with  the 
animal  itself,  or  with  my  feeding 
methods.  A  sudden  jump  in  weight  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  weeks,  coupled  with  a 
stocky  appearence  indicates  a  ration  that 
is  too  fattening,  and  digestive  troubles  are 
almost  sure  to  result  if  the  ration  is  not 
changed.  A  stationary  weight  tells  me 
that  the  food  is  not  being  handled  by  the 
digestive  system,  and-  the  matter  must  be 
taken  care  of  promptly  or  a  stunted,  calf 
will  result.  A  sudden  drop  in  weight 
indicates  a  -more  serious  problem,  and  if 
a  change  of  rations  does  not  check  it,  I 
isolate  the  animal  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd.  Numerous  diseases  begin  Avith  this 
very  symptom.  Weight  fluctuations  are 
usually  noticeable  before  other  symptoms 
appear  and  by  watching  the  scales  I  can 
often  prevent  trouble  by  prompt  action. 

I  have  found  this  method  to  be  a 
reliable  health  barometer  at  all  seasons, 
and  while  there  is  no  set  rule  regarding 
the  weight  of  calves,  a  little  study  of  the 
chart  will  show  which  ones  are  develop¬ 
ing  as  they  should.  This  takes  but  little 
extra  labor  on  my  part,  and  by  tiding 
young  stock  over  the  first  three  months 
a  firm  foundation  will  be  laid  for  healthy, 
vigorous  cows.  f.  r.  C. 

Ohio 


Milk  Inspectors  Convention 

The  International  Association  of  Dairy 
and  Milk  Inspectors  will  hold  its  Nine¬ 
teenth  Annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  22,  23 
and  24.  The  meeting  will  open  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd.  Members  are  being 
advised  to  make  hotel  reservations  im¬ 
mediately.  Secretary  treasurer,  Dr.  Paul 
B.  Brooks,  State  Department  of  Health, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  13-14.. — Holsteins.  Sale  pavilion, 
Earlville,  N.  Y.  B.  Austin  Backus, 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  sales  manager. 

May  23.  —  Milking  Shorthorns.  Select 
importation  sale,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  W.  J. 
Hardy,  sales  manager,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  24. —  Milking  Shorthorns.  N.  Y. 
breeders’  sale  Fair  Grounds,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.  W.  J.  Hardy,  sales  manager, 
Alton,  N.  Y. 

June  10. — -Strathglass  Farm,  Ayr- 
shires,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H.  Tryon, 
manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  11.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

June  18-21.  —  New  England  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

June  25-27.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

July  15-17.  —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Minn. 

_Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

January  19-24,  1.931.  —  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg, 


TWO  MILKING  SHORTHORN  EVENTS 

MAY  23 
Select 

Importation 
Sale 
at 


MAY  24 

New  York 
Breeders 


LE  ROY 
NEW  YORK 


Sale 

Fair  Grounds 
BATAVIA 
NEW  YORK 


THE  FARMER’S  KIND 


A  choice  offering  of  the  best  English  breed¬ 
ing  and  real  dual  purpose  quality.  Includes 
three  exceptional  cows  of  Ilford  breeding 
and  a  half  sister  to  the  great  cow  Whatcote 
Elegance.  Also,  a  full  sister  to  Bladen 
Royal.  Daughters  of  Royal  Champions 
make  up  a  very  attractive  lot  that  should 
please  the  most  exacting. 


40  head  of  the  best  Milking  Shorthorns 
that  have  ever  been  offered  anywhere.  Great 
lineup  of  correct  uddered  cows,  choicest  of 
young  heifers  and  a  few  selected  herd  head¬ 
ing  bulls.  This  is  a  co-operative  effort  on 
the  part  of  New  York  State  Breeders  ro 
keep  up  the  splendid  reputation  established 
for  the  Annual  Sale.  Real  Cattle. 


Plan  on  attending  these  sales — the  best  of  the  breed  of  two  countries — an  op¬ 
portunity  for  selection  well  worth  the  trip.  Catalogs  ready  for  prompt  mailing 
after  May  1.  B.  B.  Allen,  auctioneer,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  For  particulars  anil  cata¬ 
logs  address: 

W.  J.  HARDY,  Sales  Manager ,  ALTON,  N.  Y. 
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Turn  Pastures  and  Rough  Feeds  into  Money  \ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE  will  utilize  these  unmarketable 
products  to  the  best  advantage. 

Write  for  our  Booklet ,  “BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  EAST’ 


I 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,N.Y.  , 


GUERNSEYS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale! 

CHEDCO  HOPE  265829 
Dropped  November  6th,  1928 

SIRE:  (ireybolme’s  Proud  Squire  130717. 

DAM:  Chedeo  Lady  Edith  172460.  Record:  12162.7  lbs. 
Milk,  694.4  lbs.  Butter  Fat.  Class  EE. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  lor  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale  for  $200 

Bull  ready  for  service 
CHEDCO  GEORGE 
Dropped  October  17th, 1928 
SIRE:  Cramond  Horatius  81664,  whose  first  6  daughters 
on  test  have  averaged  11,166  lbs.  milk  and  601  lbs. 
butter  fat. 

DAM:  Imp.  Christine  Missy  III  21845.  Record:  15,508.8 
lbs.  milk  797.96  lbs.  butter  fat.  Class  A. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Accredited  Herd  100024.  Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Dams  have  A.  R. 
records  that  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs. 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

K.  A.  LAMBERT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls  f T& 

bred  heifers;  registered  and  grades.  Accredited  herd. 
Price  reasonable.  DR.  J.  W.  FINK,  Newburgh,  N,  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  *.RFroD™m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  SODOL  ASTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  NY. 


HOLSTEINS 


Young  Holstein  Bulls  From  Our  Herd  That  Averaged 

$205  Profit  Per  Cow 


over  feed  cost  in  1929  will  make  good  ones  to  head 
your  herd.  Sired  by  1,315  and  1, 099-lb.  butter  bulls. 
Send  for  sale  list.  Accredited  herd. 


HIGHFIELD  FARM  Box  104  FEE,  MASS. 


FOR  SAFE— Holstein-Friesian  Grade  Cows 
fresh  in  about  a  month  or  less.  All  of  them  good 
individuals  and  milkers  and  only  for  sale  as  we  are  over 
stocked.  BAVKE  JOUST  If  A,  AUuniucliy,  N.  J.  or 
Creat  Meadows,  N.  J.,  It.  F.  1>. 


.-.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-Cbina  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morfonvllle,  Penna. 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 
44  For  Farm  Work ” 

3  in  1  Sale— Reg.  Brood  Mares  with  sucklings  coats  nnd 
in  foal  again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young 
stallions.  H.  H.  BELL  A  SONS  .  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

Guernseys  and  Holsteins  of  the  finest  quality  that 
cannot  be  beat  for  production  or  breeding.  Tesred  to 
ship  anywhere.  1  buy  only  the  best.  Stock  bought  on 
commission.  Satisfaction  gua,ranteed. 

CHESTER  DURHAM  -  -  BEE  AIR,  MD. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE! 

10  Ids.  Calves,  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  Ids.  Springers, 146  Come, 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sort;  other  cattle;  2  Ids.  Work 
Horses.  Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport.,  Is,. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


For  Sale— 4  YOUNG  COWS 

in  best  of  condition.  Reasonable.  Apply  to  "KATHWILL 
ESTATE,”  287  So.  Broadway,  Tarrytown,  New  York 


C- 1  _  f  86  good  quality  dairy  heifers;  80  Angus 
DU1C  .  cows  and  heifers;  90  mixed  breeds 
yearling  steers.  W.  Hundley  -  Boydton,  Virginia 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

URGE  WOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater.  W  (*; 


JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

from  ” Elm  Place  Herd."  Est.  1902 

IN  Females— 2  bred  2-yr.-olds,  2  bred  3-yr.-olds,  1  bred  4- 
yr.-old.  lx  Males— 2  yearlings,  2  calves.  Sybil  and  Noble 
breeding.  Quality  and  production.  Please  state  fully 
just  what  you  want.  L.  D.  COWOEN,  Fredonla,  N.  V, 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Freeh 
eowsand  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin. 

P.  O.  Address  Wed  Hartford.  Vt.  See. 


JERSEY  BULL  Ribbon 

Registered,  two-year-old,  fine  animal.  Price,  *100. 
HERBERT  R;  MERRITT  -  CUMMINGTON,  MASS. 


GOATS 


25  Milk  Goats 


V2  ^Nubian  bred  to  feeben  in 
Mav — SIO  and  $15  eacli. 
WH1TK  FARMS,  Cairo.  X.  Y. 


Com e  in  Your  Auto  and  Get  a  SHARPLF.S 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID  Cen,;^rre’ 

Cd|A  J  PEDIGREED  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  KIL 
rUI  vfllC  »  O.  Schmiedel  Sayville,  L.  I.(  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  he 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
.will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  acconnt  may  be  begun  , 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wtil  30th  St.,  New  York 


Sell 
Surplus  Stock 


l 


M 


(ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
[ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  DIP 

3  things 

ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  THE  PRICE  YOU  PAY 


First — How  strong  is  it?  How 
does  it  compare  with  carbolic 
acid? 

Second  —  Is  it  standardized? 
That  is,  will  it  run  uniform, 
or  does  it  vary  in  strength? 
Third — What  kind  of  emulsion 
does  it  make?  Milky  white? 
Free  from  any  specks  or  oily 
streaks  on  the  top,  and  free 
from  settlings  at  the  bottom? 
A  poor  emulsion  not  only  de¬ 
notes  an  inferior  dip,  but  a 
waste  to  you. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 

IS  FIVE  TIMES  AS  STRONG 
AS  CARBOLIC  ACID 

It  has  a  carbolic  acid  co-efficient 
of  5.  That’s  why  Dr.  Hess  Dip 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 


costs  less  to  use,  no  matter  what 
price  you  pay  for  others.  It  re¬ 
quires  less  of  it  to  make  an 
emulsion. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  standardized, 
always  the  same,  whether  you 
buy  it  in  Maine  or  Texas, 
the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  makes  the  finest, 
whitest,  milky  emulsion  of  any 
dip  that  you  can  buy,  and  stays 
that  way  for  weeks.  The  white¬ 
ness  proves  its  worth. 

Have  your  dealer  place  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  glass  of  water — 
and  see  for  yourself  how  much 
better  it  is. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
kills  hog  lice,  sheep  ticks  and 
scab;  destroys  disease  germs; 
keeps  down  foul  odors;  makes 
living  quarters  healthful. 
Guaranteed, 

Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


WHY  — 

£asie§t-to-€lean ! 

Find  out  all  about  this  latest  and  biggest 
advance  in  machine  milking !  So  few 
parts,  60  much  simpler,  so  amazingly 
easy  to  take  down  and  clean  thoroughly, 
that  it  produces  low-bacteria  milk,  reg¬ 
ular}  y,  at  a  saving  of  time  never  before 
realized.  Eliminate#  many  complica¬ 
tions,  and  all  uncertainty  about  clean 
milk.  No  air  hose,  no  rubber  liners, 
no  pipe  line,  no  milk  trap,  no  pulsator, 
no  relief  valve  ...  etc.  Milks  on  the 
right  principle— most  comforting  to 
cows.  Experienced  users  declare  it’s  the 
world’s  best.  Catalog  shows  exactly  why. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Send 
post  card  today. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HINMAN 

ftasiest-to-Clean 

MILKER 


STRUVEN’S 
FISH  MEAL 

Led  Them  All 


In  the  recent  experiments  in  dry-lot  feed¬ 
ing  of  swine  at  Ames.  Iowa,  the  quick¬ 
est  and  most  economical  gains  were 
made  by  the  pigs  fed  STRUVEN'S 
EISH  MEAL. 

Write  us  for  copy  of  Leaflet  No.  129 — 
and  our  Booklet  “Care  mid  Feeding  of 
Foultry,  Hogs  and  Cattle” — Both  Free. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116  S.  Frederick  Street 
Dept.  M.  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write-your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  Sc  Silo  Co. 
122  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Cutters 


Hog  Houses 


■  Stanchions 

■  Cribs 
Brooder  Houses 


For 

your  cooking 
or  for 

your  cattle  — 
. . .  get  the 

right  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt 


Diamond  crystal  salt  is  different  from 
all  others  because  it’s  flaked.  These 
flakes  melt  the  instant  they  touch  your 
food — just  as  snowflakes  melt  the  instant 
they  touch  your  hand.  They  penetrate 
foods  thoroughly,  and  bring  out  the 
full  flavor. 

Pure,  cool  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  is  also 
good  for  your  cattle.  It  tempts  them  to 
eat  the  full  amount  needed  for  health 
and  sound  weight. 

There  is  also  a  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  for 
curing  meat,  for  making  butter,  and  for 
each  farm  use.  Ask  your  dealer.  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt  Company,  (Inc.),  St.  Clair, 
Michigan. 

©  1930,  G.  F.  Corp. 

DIAMOND 

CRYSTAL 

SALT 


A  Product  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


Cuts  ^Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  l»e  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbinc.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 
or 82.50  postpaid.  Descrilieyour 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book  3-B  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  **1  had  a  colt  that  knocked 
liis  knee  and  became  badly  swollen.  Alter 
-  using  Absorbine  he  completely  recovered  aud 
is  now  pacing  a$  good  as  ever/* 


YOUNGJ^CjWS^rnar^Se^SDringfWdj^assJ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


Young  Men  and  Livestock.  —  With 
some  building  and  fence  repairs,  and  a 
course  of  gradual  soil  improvement, 
plenty  of  farms  in  the  East  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  money-making,  self-sustain¬ 
ing  properties  by  young  men  who  have 
the  ambition  and  will  to  establish  homes 
and  a  business  of  their  own.  These  farms 
are  purchasable  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  The  job  of  building  them  up 
is  neither  easy  nor  fast ;  it  takes  time, 
patience  and  hard  work.  It  is  the  kind 
of  job  that  almost  every  young  farmer 
did  two  or  three  generations  ago.  He 
had  one  disadvantage,  however,  that  is 
not  met  with  today  by  young  beginners 
in  farming:  He  usually  bad  to  clear  bis 
land  for  the  plow.  An  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  advantage  was  that  liis  wife 
was  a  farm  girl  who  was  used  to  the 
life  and  work  of  the  farm  home.  That 
fact  almost  insured  the  success  of  their 
undertaking.  They  began  with  livestock  ; 
cows,  sows,  sheep,  hens  and  horses  were 
kept  on  practically  every  farm.  Young 
animals  grew  into  money  on  what  the 
farm  produced.  The  presence  of  live¬ 
stock  gave  the  owners  of  the  farm  a 
sense  of  security,  home  and  companion¬ 
ship.  Farm  animals  conserved  the  virgin 
fertility  of  the  land.  The  farm’s  produce 
that  was  hauled  to  market  more  than 
paid  for  the  supplies  that  were  hauled 
back  to  the  farm. 

Youth’s  Opportunity. — Young  man¬ 
hood  is  its  own  opportunity.  It  has  its 
chance  and  makes  its  mark  in  every 
generation.  We  know  young  men  in 
many  States  who  are  paying  for  land, 


improving  their  homes,  and  enjoying  life 
as  farmers  who  do  their  own  work.  They 
deliberately  chose  farming  as  their  life- 
work.  Fifty  years  ago  most  young  men 
on  farms  remained  farmers  because  there 
wasn’t  anything  else  for  them  to  do. 
Today  the  young  man  who  chooses  to 
stay  on  a  farm,  or  buys  a  farm  to  live 
on  and  personally  operate,  is  likely  to 
put  plenty  of  heart,  head  and  work  into 
it.  If,  however,  lie  goes  in  at  once  for 
the  improvements  and  conveniences  that 
are  easier  to  buy  than  pay  for,  he  will 
almost  surely  break  down  under  a 
burden  of  debts.  The  old  test  of  farming 
ability  was  to  make  a  farm  pay  its  way 
and  pay  for  its  own  improvements.  That 
test  is'  being  met  by  many  young  and 
middle-aged  men  who  would  rather  farm 
than  do  anything  else.  _  In  most  cases 
these  men  diversify  their  farming  with 
livestock. 

Ayrshire  Notes.  —  The  senior  four- 
year-old.  Leota’s  Favorite  Betty  of  Hill 
Top,  bred  in  West  Virginia,  recently 
completed  a  305-day  record  of  16,669  lbs. 
of  milk  and  676.67  lbs.  of  butterfat.  This 
is  a  new'  record  for  a  cow  of  her  age  and 
breed.  She  bore  a  calf  369  days  after 
her  previous  calving.  She  is  a  member 
of  a  Virginia  institution’s  herd.  .  .  .  Fifty 
purebred  Ayrshire^  raised  in  Canada 
and  New  Hamphire,  were  bought  during 
the  past  Winter  and  shipped  to  a  North 
Carolina  herd.  ...  In  February  and 
March,  A.  II.  Tryon  of  Strathglass 
Farm,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  selected 
34  Ayrshires  in  Scotland.  They  arrived 
at  Boston  April  17.  Two  hulls  were 
included.  Most  of  these  cattle  were  im¬ 
ported  for  the  .Tune  .sale  at  Strathglass 
Farm.  ...  At  the  auction  of  young  Ayr¬ 
shire  bulls  on  April  29  at  Saratoga. 
N.  Y.,  the  average  was  practically  $100 
a  head.  They  were  bred  and  consigned 
by  local  breeders. 

Ayrshire  Steers.- — About  IS  months 
ago  an  Ayrshire  breeder  in  the  State 
of  Washington  made  steers  of  about  25 
bull  calves  that  he  was  not  in  a  position 
«to  develop  and  sell  for  breeding  purposes. 
There  was  no  local  demand  for  them  at 
the  time.  He  fattened  them,  chiefly  on 
ground  barley  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Larlv 
in  March,  they  outsold  any  other  lot 
of  fat  cattle  on  the  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
market.  The  owner  was  pleased,  hut  he 
does  not  inform  ns  what  he  got  for  them. 


We  infer  that  the  steers  did  well  in  his 
feedlot  and  on  the  market.  The  definite 
point  of  his  experience  is  that  he  did 
what  he  was  told  couldn’t  be  done,  for 
he  had  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
what  he  had.  Neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
would  recommend  raising  and  feeding 
purebred  dairy  cattle  for  beef,  but  some¬ 
times,  in  a  pinch,  men  do  .unusual  things 
at  a  profit  or  saving.  Recently  we  saw- 
two  grade  Ayrshire  steers  in  Vermont. 
They  were  big,  trained  oxen,  one  of 
which,  if  fat,  would  scale  over  2,500  lbs. 

Hogs  in  Apple  Country.  —  Some  of 
the  best  apple  orchards  in  the  Midwest, 
are  in  Southern  Indiana.  That  is  a  roll¬ 
ing  to  hilly-  region,  with  clay  soils.  Ilogs 
are  raised  on  many  fruit  farms  there. 
<  )n  one  of  these  farms  the  owner  keeps 
Duroc-.Terseys.  With  one  litter  of  this 
breed,  he  made  4,925  lbs.  of  pork  in  ISO 
days.  There  were  17  pigs  lin  the  litter-. 
In  the  six  months  they  reached  an 
average  weight  2S9  lbs.  The  owner  says 
that  hograising  pays  him  in  connection 
with  apple-growing,  which  is  his  main 
business. 

Health  and  Feeds.  —  A  lot  of  stock- 
raisers  are  sure,  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  experience,  that  the  most  important 
factor  in  keeping  their  livestock  vigorous 
and  healthy  is  abundant,  mixed  feeding. 
Even  the  hardiest  and  best  of  foundation 
stock  will  deteriorate  in  size,  type  and 
usefulness  if  it  is  poorly  fed.  More 
animals  are  neglected  and  abused  than 
are  pampered.  Either  of  these  courses  of 
treatment  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  it 
often  is,  will  result  in  losses  to  a  breeder. 


The  right  foundation  for  a  foundation 
herd  or  flock  is  well-balanced,  fertile  land 
that  is  adapted  by  climate,  drainage, 
water  supply,  pasture  and  tillable  fields 
to  the  class  of  stock  which  the  owner 
desires  to  raise.  Some  lands  are  better 
adapted  to  sheep  than  to  any  other  farm 
stock.  Good  soils,  and  those  that  can  be 
improved  at  comparatively  small  expense 
under  our  eastern  climatic  conditions, 
will  produce  the  hays,  pastures  and  grain 
and  root  crops  that  will  supply  livestock 
with  all  of  the  necessary  elements  of 
nutrition.  Building  up  a  run-down  farm, 
at  the  r;ite  of  a  few  acres  a  year,  is  a 
feasible  job  for  many  a  young  beginner 
in  stockraising-. .  By  using  some  lime  and 
complete  fertilizers,  applying  manures 
and  plowing  under  straw  and  stubble,  he 
can  extend  his  croping  area,  and  thus 
increase  his  yields  of  feed  for  Winter. 
An  old  stockman  used  to  say  that  ‘‘if 
you  will  feed  your  land  well,  it  will 
produce  the  feed  that  will  keep  vour 
livestock  well.” 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle. — a  young 
subscriber  is  interested  in  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle.  His  questions  about  them  may  be 
answered  as  follows:  Aberdeen-Angus  are 
hornless,  and  black  in  color.  On  the 
average,  they  are  not  so  large  or  heavy 
as  Shorthorns.  Many  mature  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls  weigh  over  a  ton ;  the  cows 
are  300  to  500  lbs.  lighter.  These  highly 
specialized  beef  cattle  were  developed  as 
a  breed  in  Scotland.  In  1873  the  first 
importation  to  the  United  States  was 
made  by  a  Scotsman  who  lived  in  Kansas. 
Many  importations  followed  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Aberdeen-Angus 
are  now  raised  in  27  countries.  They 
are  more  popular  in  America  than  they 
ever  were  before.  A  number  of  herds 
have  been  established  in  the  western  ranch 
country,  the  stronghold  of  Herefords. 
An  Aberdeen-Angus,  like  a  Hereford  cow. 
gives  enough  milk  to  raise  a  good  calf, 
but  not  enough  to  be  subject  to  udder 
troubles,  under  farm  conditions.  In  fat 
stock  show  and  carcass  competitions, 
Aberdeen-Angus  steers  have  won  far  more 
grand  championships  than  all  other  breeds 
combined.  At  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago;/  1847  car- 
lots  of  fat  Aberdeen-Angus,  shown  them 
from  1900  to  1929,  averaged  $14.65  a 
ewt.  at  auction ;  while  S09  carloads  of 
Herefords  averaged  $13.12.  and  328  car¬ 
loads  or  Shorthorns  $12,05  a  cwt.  At 


The  Senior  Four-year-old  Ayrshire  Leota’s  Favorite  Betty  of  Hill  Toy.  Bred  in 
West  Virginia,  With  a  Record  of  16.669  Lbs.  of  Milk  and  676.67  Lbs.  of  Butter- 

fat  Made  in  305  Days. 
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the  1929  International,  4$  carloads  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  averaged  $19.23  a  ewt., 
while  the  37  carloads  of  Herefords  aver¬ 
aged  $17.80  and  eight  loads  of  Shorthorns 
$17.40  a  ewt.  The  beef  of  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  is  as  good  as  beef  can  be  made.  The 
breed  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to 
fattening  in  stalls  and  feedlots  than  to 
making  beef  on  grass. 

Wool  Quality.  —  Mark  J.  Smith, 
Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  makes  the  point, 
and  repeats  it  in  season  and  out,  that 
spring-watered,  upland  pastures  provide 
i  he  conditions  that  insure  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  preservation  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  Merino  sheep.  He  tells  us  that 
bese  conditions  have  a  special  bearing 
an  the  quality  of  their  wool.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  growth,  strength, 
texture  and  wearing  quality  of  wool  are 
influenced  to  a  marked  extent  by  the 
land  on  which  sheep  graze,  the  hay  and 
grain  they  eat,  the  water  that  they  drink, 
and  the  climate  in  which  they  are  raised. 
We  have  often  expressed  the  belief  rliat 
no  better  wool  could  be  produced  than 
was  taken  from  New  England  flocks 
that  grazed  a  thousand  hills  when  Merino 
sheep  and  Morgan  horses  were  both  nu¬ 
merous  and  popular  there.  Just  as  good 
wool  is  grown  in  New  England  and  in 
some  other  Eastern  States  today,  but 
the  total  amount  is  very  small  compared 
to  what  it  used  to  be.  Boston  remains 
our  national  wool  market  center,  and  the 
weaving  of  wool  into  cloth  continues  to 
be  done  on  a  large  scale  by  New  England 
mills ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  wool  crop  comes 
from  the  'West.  It  is  hauled  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles.  This  is  not  sound  in 
theory  or  practice.  If  we  can’t  or  don’t 
bring  the  sheep  “back  home,”  near  the 
mills,  the  mills  eventually  move  closer 
to  the  sheep.  d.  c.  W. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  series  of  regional  conferences  of 
the  Grange  masters  and  lecturers  of  New 
York  State,  which  concluded  May  3,  at 
Lowville,  in  Lewis  County,  showed  an 
increase  of  about  50  per  cent  over  the 
conferences  of  one  year  ago,  reports 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  State  Grange 
lecturer,  who  conducted  these  confer¬ 
ences.  Twenty-six  of  these  conferences 
were  held,  the'  first  being  March  10  at 
Bloqmingsburg  for  Orange  and  Sullivan 
Counties.  The  total  attendance  this  year 
was  about  2,400  against  1,824  one  year 
ago.  2 

The  large  class  of  fifth  degree  can¬ 
didates  received  into  the  Wayne  County 
Pomona  Grange  at  its  March  quarterly 
meeting,  when  92  were  initiated^  is  one 
illustration  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is 
spreading  over  the  whole  State  in  Grange 
work,  inspired  by  the  coming  session  of 
the  National  Grange  in  November  at 
Rochester.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
300  at  the  Wrayne  County  meeting. 
County  Deputy  Timothy  Thomas  of 
Madison  County  installed  the  Pomona 
officers,  with  a  staff  of  assistants  from 
•Onondaga  County.  The  secretary  of 
"the  Pomona,  Minerva  McLaughlin,  of 
Newark,  has  been  a  seventh  degree 
member  since  November,  1893. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  is  to  be  held  in  Hornell, 
Steuben  County,  in  the  armory,  on 
September  12,  to  initiate  candidates  in 
the  sixth  degree  for  Steuben,  Chemung, 
Livingston,  Allegany,  Genesee  and  Yates 
Counties.  The  State  Grange  will  hold 
special  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  to  confer  the  sixth  degree,  the 
requirement  .being  that  the  county  visited 
shall  furnish  at  least  300  candidates  for 
the  degree. 

Chairman  Edson  J.  Walrath,  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  reports  that  especially  low  rates 
will  be  secured  .for  those  attending  the 
National  Grange  session  at  Rochester. 
Negotiations  are  also  under  way  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  special  rates  on  the  bus 
lines  running  into  Rochester,  with 
special  reference  to  accommodating  the 
throngs  who  will  go  to  Rochester  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sixth  degree,  a  class  of  12,000 
being  the  goal  set  by  State  Master  Fred 
.T.  Freestone. 

Several  Granges  have  been  celebrating 
golden  wedding  anniversaries  for  their 
aged  members,  the  Grange  hall*being  used 
for  the  celebrations,  and  the  Grange 
assuming  all  details  of  the  event. 

Many  Granges  of  New  York  State  are 
planning  to  celebrate  Kelley  Day  on 
.Tune  7,  as  proclaimed  by  State  Master 
Freestone.  There  are  about  875  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  in  the  Empire  State,  and, 
if  every  one  of  these  should  initiate  a 
class  of  five  on  Kelley  Day,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  would  add  over  4,000  new  members 
to  the  order  in  that  State.  The  present 
membership  in  New  York  is  about 
130,000. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  The  largest  fine  on 
personal  baggage  ever  paid  in  the  history 
of  United  States  Customs  was  levied  re¬ 
cently  against  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dodge,  of 
New*  York.  Penalties,  special  fines  and 
duties  made  a  total  of  $213,286  which 
was  paid  by  certified  check.  The  total 
was  made  up  in  the  first  place  of  a  100 
per  cent  penalty  for  smuggling  pei-sonal 
property  into  this  country  through  the 
Port  of  New  York  five  times  in  the  last 
five  years.  Then  came  special  fines  for 
forfeiture.  The  third  item  was  a  duty 
charge  on  goods  Mrs.  Dodge  had  declared, 
but  at  an  undervaluation. 


A  new  low  death  rate  of  9.4  per  1.000 
for  March  completes  the  first  quarter  of 
1930  with  the  “best  health  conditions  for 
any  similar  period  in  any  year  among 
the  wage  earning  populations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,”  according  to 
reports  from  19,000,000  industrial  policy 
holders  of  -the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  period  says  the"  report  is  a  10.3 
per  cent  reduction  in  deaths  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  white  policy  holders  to 
65.3  per  100,000.  With  the  exception-  of 
scarlet  fever,  the  principal  diseases  of 
childhood  have  shown  reduced  mortality 
over  the  Winters  of  1928  and  1929.  A 
pronounced  drop  in  the  cancer  death 
rate  is  also  shown.  There  were  declines 
for  influenza  and  pneumonia,  diabetes, 
chronic  -nephritis  and  other  diseases. 
Deaths  by  automobile  increased,  as  did 
suicides  and  homicides. 

Deputy  sheriffs  under  Sheriff  Benjamin 
Gerow  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  disclosed 
April  30  how  Mrs.  Emma  Dougherty, 
who  lives  on  the  State  highway  in  the 
suburbs  of  Monticello,  near  Port  Jervis, 
performing  her  own  police  duties,  seized 
Selig  Cohn,  who  she  alleged  cut  down 
young  evergreen  trees  on  her  premises, 
forced  him  into  the  rear  of  her  automo¬ 
bile  and  drove  him  to  the  sheriff’s  office 
a  prisoner.  He  gave  his  home  address  as 
Sloatsburg,  N.  Y.  He  was  arraigned 
before  Judge  Silberman  and  fined  $10. 
He  also  reimbursed  Mrs.  Dougherty  for 
four  spruce  trees  he  had  cut  down  by 
paying  $10  damages.  She  explained  to 
the  authorities  that  she  made  the  arrest 
to  stop  trespassers  from  cutting  down 
her  ‘evergreen  -trees,  which  has  been  a 
frequent  _  annoyance  lately.  She  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  future  she  wTould  force  all 
culprits  into  her  car  and  take  them  for 
a  ride,  as  she  did  Cohn. 

State  game  authorities  reported  April 
30  that  Benjamin  Kardas,  an  angler,  has 
just  made  a  rather  unusual  catch  while 
fishing  in  the  Hudson  River  near  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.,  of  a  queer  creature  known 
as  a  “mud  puppy,”  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  a  stranger  to 
the  Hudson.  It  was  such  a  strange-look- 
ing  creature  that  Deputy  Sheriff  Harry 
Powers  sought  two  scientists  of  Vassal* 
College  in  Poughkeepsie  to  find  out  what 
it  was.  The  “mud  puppy”  is  12  inches 
long,  with  a  dark  brown  spotted  skin, 
and  looks  like  a  combination  of  a  sala¬ 
mander  and  a  frog.  How  it  got  into  the 
Hudson  is  a  mystery. 

Plans  for  a  $5,000,000  produce  ter¬ 
minal  and  farmers’  market  to  be  built  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Buffalo  Produce 
Exchange  and  the  Nickel  Plate  and  Erie 
railroads  were  announced  April  30.  The 
plans  call  for  50  stores  for  wholesale 
produce  dealers,  a  15  acre  market  for 
farmers,  a  cold-storage  plant,  garage  and 
warehouse  for  grocers  and  packers  and 
a  bank. 

The  aerial  milkman  is  at  last  to  be  a 
reality.  Milk  will  not  be  deposited  on 
the  doorstep  from  the  air.  but  .T.  M. 
Fenton,  dairy  proprietor  of  Napa,  Calif., 
announced  May  1,  he  would  place  in 
operation  two  planes  for  transporting 
fresh  milk  to  San  Francisco  consumers. 
Early  morning  and  late  evening  flights 
will  be  made  by  the  aerial  milkman. 

Revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff  struc¬ 
ture  extending  British  tariff  preferences 
to  additional  imports  valued  at  $200,000,- 
000  annually  and  insertion  in  the  tariff 
schedule  for  the  first  time  in  history  of 
countervailing  duty  provisions  were  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  budget  announcement  made 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
May  1  by  Minister  of  Finance  C.  A. 
Dunning.  The  countervailing  tariff  pro¬ 
visions,  Mr.  Dunning  explained,  entail 
no  increases  in  Canadian  rates  upon  the 
commodities  to  which  they  apply,  but 
rather  are  automatic  provisions  for 
reciprocal  ratings  when  any  other  country 
imposes  upon  Canadian  products  rates 
higher  than  those  enumerated  in  the 
Canadian  tariff.  The  provisions  will 
apply  to  butter,  potatoes,  -soups,  livestock, 
fresh  meats,  cured  and  pickled  meats, 
shell  eggs,  frozen  eggs,  frozen  yolk  of 
eggs,  oats,  oatmeal,  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
rye,  cut  flowers  and  cast-iron  pipe. 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  several 
-score  more  were  injured,  many  seriously, 
in  a  tornado  that  struck  Tekamah,  Neb., 
May  1,  and  swept  on  to  six  other  towns 
in  Nebraska  before  cutting  into  Iowa. 
The  other  Nebraska  towns  hit  by  the 
storm  are  Pender,  Homer,  Jackson, 
Winnebago,  Bancroft  and  Walthill,  all 
in  Northeast  Nebraska. 

May  1,  Mother  Jones,  well-known  as  a 
labor  leader  in  many  miners’  strikes, 
celebrated  her  one  hundredth  birthday  at 
Silver  Springs.  Md. 

More  than  500  persons  lost  their  homes 
in  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  the 
southeastern  part  of  Nashua,  N.  II., 
May  4.  A  40-mile-an-hour  noi'thwest 
gale  spread  the  flames  ike  a  fan  from 
the  starting  point,  a  Boston  and  Maine 
railroad  wooden  bridge  which  spans  the 
Nashua  River.  The  wind  took  the  fire 
away  from  the  principal  business  section, 
but  all  the  thickly  settled  Crown  Hill 
residential  district  fell  a  prey  instead. 
So  fast  did  the  fire  spread  that  many 
of  those  who  lost  their  homes  also  lost 
their  personal  belongings.  Mayor  William 
II.  Sullivan  has  issued  a  country-wide 
appeal  for  a  million  dollar  relief  fund  for 
the  sufferers  from  the  conflagration  which 
was  officially  declared  to  have  destroyed 
260  buildings,  made  1,500  persons  home¬ 
less,  thrown  600  workers  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  caused  damage  estimated  at 
$4,000,000. 

Reports  to  Albany  indicated  that  at 


least  45  fires  existed  May  4-5  on  long 
Island,  most  of  them  small  but  of  danger¬ 
ous  proportions.  Acting  Governor  Herbert 
II.  Lehman,  on  receipt  of  a  summary  of 
the  Long  Island  -situation,  directed  Con¬ 
servation  C'ommissioner  Robert  Moses  to 
map  a  campaign  to  fight,  the  epidemic  of 
fires.  Clarence  Dare,  district  forest 
ranger  for  Suffolk  County,  said  that  he 
was  convinced  many  of  -the  Long  Island 
fires  w*ere  incendiary.  He  declared  there 
was  every  evidence  of  a  “touch-off”  at 
Manorville,  L.  I.,  where  t-he  big  fire  of 
May  3  had  its  start.  District  Attorney 
Alexander  G.  Bkue  of  Suffolk  impaneled 
a  sheriff’s  jury  to  investigate  the  fires 
in  the  county.  Staten  Island,  where  162 
bungalows  were  burned  May  4  was  still 
fighting  an  undergrowth  fire.  The  fires 
were  near  Rossville,  Sandy  Ground  and 
Prince’s  Bay. 

“Deadwood  Dick,”  last  of  the  old 
frontiersmen,  died  from  pneumonia  in  a 
hospital  at  Deadwood,  S.  D.,  May  5. 
Deadwood,  or  just  plai-n  Richard  Clark, 
was  born  in  Hansborough,  England.  Dec. 
15f,  1S45,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  16.  Joining  a  party  of 
prospectors  in  Illinois  he  made  the  4ong 
overland  journey  by  ox-team  to  the  Black 
Hills  when  the  excitement  of  gold  dis¬ 
covery  was  at  its  height.  In  the  years 
that  followed  he  rode  the  pony  express 
fou*ght  Indians  and  assisted  United  States 
Marshals.  For  years  he  drove  the  stage 
coach  line  that  terminated  at  Deadwood. 
In  late  years*  he  has  been  a  guide  to 
tourists  from*  the  East.  lie  kept,  the 
curls,  high  boots  and  beaded  buckskin  of 
his  youth  and  until  his  last  days  his 
heavy  .45-calibre  pistol  hung  at  his  belt. 
This  pistol  bore  never  a  notch.  Deadwood 
always  stoutly  maintained  he  never  shot 
a  white  man*  and  he  never  kept  track  of 
the  Indians.  Early  last  year  he  made 
an  airplane  trip  to  Washington,  where 
he  visited  President  Coolidge.  It  was 
the  last  .long  journey  he  made  from  the 
Black  Ilills.  It  was  Deadwood  Dick’s 
l»st  wish  that  he  be  buried,  as  he  lived, 
a  lone  wolf,  and  relatives  and  friends 
will  carry  out  this  wish.  On  Sunrise 
Mountain,  a  lofty  peak  overlooking  the 
city  of  Deadwood,  his  grave  will  be 
blasted  out  of  solid  rock.  The  site  will 
be  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Bismark 
Trail  and  the  Pony  Express  Trail  be¬ 
tween  Pierre  and*  Deadwood.  The  Dead- 
wood  Chamber  of  Commerce  plans  to 
erect  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  character  of  early  days. 

Two  persons  were  known  to  have  been 
killed  and  several  others  injured  in  a 
storm  that  struck  a  farming  community 
about  12  miles  south  of  Watonga,  Okla., 
May  5.  Five  persons  were  injured  by  a 
tornado  which  struck  Walters,  Okla.,  and 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $150,000.  A 
tornado  swept  the  southeast  edge  of  El- 
linwood,  Kan.,  May  5,  causing  injury  to 
a  girl  and  damage  to  five  farms  and  a 
railroad  freight  train. 

Three  houses  were  destroyed,  two 
others  badly  damaged  and  a  half  a  dozen 
scorched  by  a  fire  which  required  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Kearny,  North 
Arlington  and  Belleville  Fire  Depart¬ 
ments  to  subdue  at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  May 
5.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  $60,000  and  $100,000. 

A  fire  ravaged  the  principal  business 
block  of  Monte  Vista,  Colo..  May  5.  caus¬ 
ing  an  'estimated  damage  of  $300,000.  A 
company  of  national  guardsmen  was 
called  out  to  patrol  the  streets  and  pre¬ 
vent  looting.  A  violent  wind  storm 
spread  the  flames  and  for  hours  the  blaze 
defied  the  efforts  of  the  Monte  Vista  Fire 
Department,  augmented  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  from  Alamosa  and  more  than  200 
volunteer  firefighters. 

WASHINGTON.— An  appeal  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  or  board  to 
deal  with  overproduction  in  the  forest 
industries  was  made  to  President  Hoover 
by  representatives  of  the  American  For¬ 
estry  Association  and  the  forest  indus¬ 
tries  April  30.  Asserting  that  over-pro¬ 
duction  was  “threatening  the  forest  in¬ 
dustries  with  economic  chaos,”  the  visit¬ 
ors  told  Mr.  Hoover  that  it  was  causing 
wood  waste,  depression  of  forest  land 
values,  discouragement  of  industrial  re¬ 
forestation,  the  elimination  of  land  from 
tax  tolls,  a  serious  effect  upon  local  and 
regional  prosperity,  insecurity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  insufficient  forest  protection  against 
fire,  non-utilization  of  land,  and  the  men¬ 
ace  of  impairment  of  the  permanent  sup¬ 
ply  of  raw  wood,  “important  to  industry 
and  commerce.”  The  proposed  board, 
they  stated,  would  not  attempt  to  frame 
a  broad  national  forest  policy,  but  would 
study  the  economic  problems  involved  in 
the  supply  and  use  of  forest  products. 

A  bill  authorizing  appropriations  of 
about  $1,000,060,000  for  a  10-year  naval 
construction  program  to  give  the  United 
States  parity  with  Great  Britain  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  London 
naval  treaty  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Britten  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Commit¬ 
tee  May  7.  Mr.  Britten,  who  conferred 
with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Adams  in 
connection  with  his  plans,  said  that  the 
bill  would  provide  for  building  in  all 
categories  enumerated  in  the  London 
agreement.  He  indicated  that  the  new 
tonnage  to  be  incorporated  in  his  bill 
would  call  for  about  73,500  of  light  cruis¬ 
ers  with  six-inch  guns,  150,000  of  de¬ 
stroyers,  52,700  in  submarines  and  69,000 
in  aircraft  carriers. 

The  House  Military  Committee  May  6 
approved  the  Reece  bill  for  leasing  Muscle 
Shoals  to  private  interests.  The  vote 
was  11  to  5  with  2  voting  present.  Two 
members  were  absent.  The  Reece  plan  is 


a  substitute  for  the  Morris  resolution  lor 
government  operation  and  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Senate.  Under  the  new  meas¬ 
ure  the  President  would  be  authorized  to 
set  up  a  board  of  three  to  negotiate  leases 
with  private  concerns  for  the  production 
of  fertilizer  and  power.  The  measure  also 
would  stipulate  for  completion  of  Cove 
(.’reek  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  in 
Tennessee,  estimated  to  cost  approximate¬ 
ly  $37,000,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  fourth 
national  commodity  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion  of  .the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  livestock  producers  in  Chicago 
May  6.  Steps  taken  during  the  day  ironed 
out  differences  between  existing  co-opera¬ 
tives  sufficiently  that  the  $1,000,006  cor¬ 
poration  will  be  incorporated  immediate¬ 
ly,  it  was  announced.  Chairman  Alexan¬ 
der  Legge  and  Vice  Chairman  James  C. 
Stone  of  the  Farm  Board  attended  the 
meeting  of  representatives  of  17  livestock- 
co-operative  marketing  associations,  Mr. 
Stone  presiding  during  the  morning  ses¬ 
sions.  During  the  session  two  large 
farmers’  livestock  agencies  withdrew 
from  the  meeting,  declining  to  join  the 
new  corporation.  They  are  the  Farmers’ 
Union  and  the  Central  Live  Stock  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association.  The  incorporating 
co-operatives  signing  up  for  stock  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  handle  about  52  per  cent  of  the 
co-operative  livestock  business.  Incor¬ 
poration  will  be  made  under  Delaware 
laws  this  week.  E.  A.  Beamer  of  Bliss- 
field,  Mich.;  J.  R.  Fulkerson  of  8t.  Louis 
and  O.  O.  Wolf  of  Kansas  City  are  the 
incorporating  producers. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lignieres,  the  noted  French 
bacteriologist,  who  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Nocard  in  isolating  the  Nocard  mi¬ 
crobe  which  produces  psittacosis  in  par¬ 
rots,  has  informed  President  Irigoyen,  of 
Argentina,  that  he  has  discovered  a  vac¬ 
cine  against  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
cattle  and  will  report  the  details  to  the 
international  congress  on  veterinarian 
medicine  which  will  meet  in  London  from 
Aug.  4  to  9.  Dr.  Lignieres  has  been 
working  in  Argentina  for  30  years  on  the 
Salmonella  group  of  microbes,  which  in¬ 
clude  those  producing  parrot  fever,  hog 
cholera  and  foot  and  mouth  disease.  He 
says  that  within  three  years  large  areas 
of  the  republic  can  be  completely  freed 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  which  has  long 
been,  present  in  almost  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  in  mild  form,  yet  serious  enough  to 
ca»se  the  United  States  to  prohibit  ihc 
importation  of  Argentine  beef,  while  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  which  must  import  meat 
have  set  up  strict  inspection  regulations 
tor  Argentine  beef. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

J'he  peach  crop  will  be  almost  a  failure  in 
rms  section  this  season;  plums  and  pears  nearly 
as  bad;  cherries  and  apples  a  light  crop,  so 
that  the  housewile  will  have  to  depend  upon 
stray  berries,  blackberries  and  raspberries  for 
Winter  canned  fruit. 

Weather  conditions  still  continue  to  be  good 
and  farm  work  is  well  advanced,  much  fan  her 
than  usual.  If  weather  conditions  continue 
good  the  week  of  May  12-17  will  see  most  of  the 
corn  planted. 

Hogs  continue  in  demand  at  the  Cleveland 
stockyards,  hut,  other  stock  is  slow  Lambs 
were  slower  due  to  poor  quality,  but  light  re¬ 
ceipts  held  the  market  steady. 

Youngstown  Produce.- — -Eggs,  nearby  whites, 
2Sc;  current  receipts,  27c.  Butter.  —  Extra 
prints,  fancy,  45Y»c;  extra  rolls,  40V.c:  extra 
prints  42%c.  Cheese.— X.  Y.  mild,  26c;  Wis. 
and  Ohio,  24c.  Live  Poultry. — Heavy  hens,  27 
to  28c;  Leghorn  hens.  22  to  24c;  stags  and 
roosters,  1C  to  18c:  colored  broilers,  35  to  39e; 
Leghorn  broilers,  30  to  33c.  Dressed  Poultry.— 
Heavy  hens,  35  to  36c;  Leghorn  hens,  32  to  34c; 
stags  and  roosters,  28  to  30c;  heavy  broilers, 
46  to  48c;  Leghorn  broilers,  42  to  46c. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Homegrown  Vegetables. 
—Beets,  lettuce,  bskt.,  $1.15;  carrots,  hskt., 
C.i  to  75c;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  $1.40  to  $1.50  canon 
12s  and  15s;  24s  and  30s,  $2.65  to  $2.75:  let¬ 
tuce,  li.h.,  leaf,  $1.15  to  $1.25  10-lb.  hskt;  mint, 
oOc  bch;  mushrooms,  h.h..  40  to  45c  lb.;  onions, 
green,  12'/mc  bch.;  dry,  50c  hskt.;  parsley  root, 
hskt.,  50c;  curly  parsley,  60c  doz. ;  parsnips, 
$1;  radishes.  2-doz.  bchs.,  $1;  rhubarb,  40c;  to¬ 
matoes,  medium,  $3.50;  small  and  large,  $2.75; 
turnips,  white,  $1  hskt.;  turnip  greens,  lettuce, 
hskt.,  50c;  watercress,  20  bchs.,  $2.  Butter. — 
Extras,  in  tub  lots,  40c;  extra  firsts,  40r. 
Cheese. — York  State,  30  to  31c.  Eggs. — Ex¬ 
tras,  235,4c;  firsts,  22i4e.  Poultry.— Express 
stocks,  heavy  fowls,  27c;  mediums,  27c;  broil¬ 
ers,  35  to  42c:  Leghorns,  22  to  25c:  Leghorn 
broilers.  30  to  35c;  ducks,  20  to  25c:  geese,  15c; 
old  cocks,  16c;  ear  poultry  selling  lc  lb.  under 
express  stock  quotations. 

Cleveland  Livestock. — Hogs,  400;  steady,  10c 
higher;  pigs.  15  to  25c  up;  150  to  210  lbs., 
$10.50  to  $10.70;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $10.35  10 

$10.50;  250  to  300  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $10.35;  pigs, 
$10  to  $10.25;  roughs,  $8.50;  stags,  $6.50.  Cat¬ 
tle,  900;  steers  steady,  25c  higher;  hulk  com¬ 
mon  to  medium,  $10  to  $11;  few  vearlings  and 
steers  with  weights  $11.50  to  $12  respective!'  ; 
cows  and  bulls  steady;  fat  cows,  $6.50  to  $8.25; 
cutter  grades,  $4  to  $5.75.  Calves,  1.200;  stead v 
to  weak;  about  50c  lower;  better  grades,  $11.50 
to  $12;  medium,  $8.50  to  $10.50;  common  down 
to  $7  and  under.  Sheep,  2,700;  lambs,  50  to 
75e  higher:  better  grades,  $9.50  10  $10:  me¬ 
dium,  $8.50  down;  few  culls  as  low  as  $5; 
sheep  steady;  bulk  wethers,  $5.50.  F.  S.  H. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Carrots,  bu.,  $1.30  to 
$1.40;  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  dandelion  greens,  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  green 
onions,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  leeks,  li.h.,  doz., 
20  to  25c:  lettuce,  h.h.,  doz.  lids.,  50  to  60c; 
crate,  $1.50:  onions,  yellow,  100-lb.  hag,  $2  to 
$2.25;  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  bskt.,  $1.25; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.80  to  $1.90;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs..  25  to  30c;  rhubarb,  h.h.,  doz.  bchs.,  75 
to  90c;  tomatoes,  h.h,  lb.,  60c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  60  to  75c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  Northern  Spy,  bu..  $2 
to  $2.50:  Russets,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry.. — Broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb..  26  to  28c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  30  to  32c; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  roosters,  lb-. ,  25  to  28c;  ducks, 
lb..  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases.  30c: 
grade  A.  29c;  grade  B,  28c;  small  lots,  doz., 
30c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.28:  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c. 
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1  THEY  PAY/ 

They  pay  double  now — a  saving  in 
tile  beginning,  extra  profit  in  the 

end — at  our  24tli  Anniversary  Sale. 

20  to  50%  Savings 

on  Ream-Strain  Leghorns, Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
CHICKS  — Guaranteed  and  Insured. 

rope — Incubated  FREE  If  desired. 

8-wks-old  Pullets  and  Cockerolf. 
Send  for  our  FREE  Booklet,  ‘'THEY  PAY  !"  Full 
of  profit  facta — and  special  eftie  prices.  Write  today 
—our  stock  is  now  extremely  limited. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Box  R, 


POULTRY  FARM. 
Lancaster,  Pa 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


812.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dnttes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Mlnorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baku  Chick  Association 

BABY  CHICKS 


Way 
Down 
Yonder 
Go 

BABY  CHICK 
PRICES 

DON’T  PAY  MORE-READ 

WOLF’S  nationally  known 
“Peep-Peep”  baby  chicks 
are  from  high-quality,  leg- 
banded  stock.  Pedigreed 
males — special  pens — most 
all  breeds.  Order  today. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  PRICES 
-SAVE  NEARLY  HALF 

WOLF’S  UTILITY  PRICES  —  Send  Only  $1 


Pay  Balance  C.O.D.  25 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D. 

100 

500 

IOOO 

S.  C.  Butt  and  White  Leghorns..  1 

i  9  00 

$42  50 

$  84  00 

S.  C  Reds  and  White  Rocks - 

12.00 

57  50 

no  oo 

8arreri  Rocks . . 

11.00 

53  00 

100.00 

HeavvIMixed . 

9  00 

42.50 

84  00 

Light  Mixed . 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  JtiCIIFlEL.lt,  PA. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  35  60  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliel's)  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $87.50  $130 

Barred  Hocks  (Parks) .  3  50  8.50  12  00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Reds  (Owen's) .  3.50  8  50  12  00  57.50  110 

Wh  leghorns  (Tancred)..  3  00  5  50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  00  5  50  10  00  47.50  90 

tight  Mixed  Breeds  .  2.50  4.50  8  00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  week-old  chicks.  Also  Brooder  Stoves 
and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

BaDy  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Jtange  Flocks 

Wyckoff  & 'fancied  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

8.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

8.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _ 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. . .. 

100%  prepaid,  safe  deliver; 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  25,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$3.00 
S.C.  Br.  Leghorns..  3.00 
S.C.  Buff  Leghorns..  3.00 

S.C.M.  Anconas .  3.00 

S.C.  Minorcas .  3.50 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks...  3.50 

Buff  Bocks  .  3.50 

S.C.  &  B.C.B.I.  Beds  3.50 
White  Wyandottes..  4.25 
Buff  Orpingtons  .  .  .  4.25 
Jersey  Bl.  Giants...  4.50 
Asst.  Heavy  Mixed.  3.25 
Asst.  0.  &  E.,  Mxd.  2.75 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

6,50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

8.25 

16.00 

78.75 

155 

6.00 

10.00 

50.00 

100 

4,50 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

50 

100 

50(1 

1000 

*4  50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

*7e.0ft 

4  50 

8. 00 

37.50 

70.ee 

5.50 

10. 00 

47.50 

90  00 

550 

to. 00 

47.50 

90.ee 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

400 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75.00 

guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$450 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$  75.00 

5-50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

10. 00 

1800 

87.50 

4.00 

7.00 

34.00 

65.00 

5-00 

9.00 

42.50 

80  00 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  wlLLo  soHIP 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain . 9  8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . 9 10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rods .  . .  911 .00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  . 9  9.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . 9  7. BO  per  100 

500  lots,  less  ;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100#  live  delivery.  I*.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  REN  ZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phono  Box  R  Me Alistervllloa  Pa. 

Baloy  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

MAY  PRICKS  . 

8.  O.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Red* 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes... 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  4.0» 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  5- 00 

100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 
S.  C.  WHite  Leghorns 

$8.50  -100  $40.00—500  $75.00—1000 

Barred  Rocks 

$9.00-100  $42.50-500  $80.00—1000 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
uest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTKH VILLE,  PENNA. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  *8  00  $36.00  $70.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  8. 00  36.00  70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9. 00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix...  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Boxl,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  9.00  $42.60  $80 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9.00  42.50  80 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. .  10  00  45.00  90 

Light  Mix...  $7.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  H.  Leister,  Prop.,  K.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  I*a. 


From  blood-tested  breeders 
free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth,  in¬ 
tensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Foundation 
'  breeders  trapnested. 

LEGHORNS  —  REDS  —  ROCKS 
JERSEY  GIANTS— PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 
Our  catalog  contains  valuable  poultry  information 
that  will  help  you  with  your  problems.  Learn  about 
our  unusual  guarantee  to  live. 

\Mail  Coupon  Today / 

I  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  5 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  FREE  CATALOG 


w 


0LF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 

Box  R  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  Delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  11c 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  13c 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  14c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings .  25c 

Light  Assorted -••  •  9c  Heavy .  11c 

Prepaid.  Guaranteed  delivery.  10%  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Circular  free. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Special 

iPENNA-^ 
STATE 
SUPERyiSBD 


MOOD  TESTED 


Reduced  Prices 

From  Largest  State  Supervised 
Blood-Tested  Hatchery  in  Pa. 
Wh.  Leg.,  9<u  Buff  and  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Black  Minorcas,  10p; 
Bar.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  12c;  Buff 
Orping.,  Wh.  and  Col.  AVyau.,Wh. 
Rock,  18c;  Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  Reg. 
Mixed,  9c.  On  500— Lc  less.  1000— 
lc  less.  2c  chick  deposit,  balance 
C.  O.  D. 

Penna.  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc., 
Box  N,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyans  and  Reds 
8.  O.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leghorns  &  Anconas 
Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.. 

Light  Mixed  Broilers... 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 
Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greiter  Prefit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chick*.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$325 

$6.25 

$12.00 

$57.50  : 

$110.00 

2-75 

5.25 

10.00 

47. 50 

90.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90.0$ 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

. 

2.75 

5.25 

io  oo 

47.50 

9o!oo 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70  0$ 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

100.00 

TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS 
lor  Delivery  for 
Balance  ol  Season 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Light  Mixed . 

Assorted . . . 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery'  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

12.50 

$4.60  J 

$  8.00  .< 

$37.50 

$70 

2.00 

5,50 

10.00 

47.50 

_  90 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.00 

82*50 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

“$'6 

2.75 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

Prepaid  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

52  75 

$5.00 

5  9  00 

542  50 

580 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2  75 

5-00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

2  50 

4.50 

8-00 

37.50 

70 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLIXG’S  SUPER  QUALITY —  from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  docks. 

S.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
"Tancred.  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Strain’ 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C  REDS 
"Thompson  and  Owen's  Slrain’’ 

BROILERS  . 

Ml...  II  L  □- . 

Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  1  R-l,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 


Wh..  Bl.,  Bf.  and 
Bocks,  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Broilers  .  . 

Light  Broilers  ... 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free. 

21  years  hatching 


25 

50 

100 

500 

Leg .  $2.00 

$4.00 

$7 

$34 

.  2.50 

5.00 

9 

44 

.  2.50 

5.00 

8 

39 

.  1.75 

3.50 

6 

30 

100%  delivery. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


ICKESBURG,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  COD/ 


Bend  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B.  Bock*  &.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  R.  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Free  Catalog.  MUTANT  VALLEV  HATCHERY,  Box  508,  Bellefante.Pe. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $4. 00  48  00  138.00  $75.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C. &R.C. Reds  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50  11.00  53.00  - 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  6.00  12  00  - -  - 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100  %  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  IIATCHEBY,  Box  7,  TIFFIN',  4*1110 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  1$  0.0©  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  #S*.<*0 

Less  36c  on  500— lc  on  1.000.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAli  C.  LEISTER,  If.  1*.,  McAilstervllle,  P». 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens,  eacli  containing  13  birds,  the 
10  highest  being  in  the  record.  First 
column  shows  production  for  week  end¬ 
ing  April  24,  and  second,  total  to  date. 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

66 

819 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 

58 

1163 

R.  AA\  Davis  &  Hons,  Me.... 

55 

1173 

Hawes  Bros.,  Mo . 

47 

1001 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  .Tr.,  Ya . 

62 

1171 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

56 

943 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc..  N.  J..  . 

53 

1128 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

51) 

1235 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa . 

63 

1097 

F.  O.  Spaulding.  .Tr..  N.  Y... 

56 

,897 

Spring  B.  Pltry  Farm.  Conn. 

59 

1225 

Spring  B.  Pltry  Farm.  Conn. 

60 

1044 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm.  Mass.. 

55 

954 

R.  C.  Cobh,  Mass . 

66 

1242 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

41 

719 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

43 

978 

A.  T.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

49 

793 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

56 

1037 

.Tersevland  Farms,  N.  J . 

32 

447 

F.  A.  Ilirt.  Mass . 

26 

989 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada... 

52 

733 

Adam  F.  Poltl.  AY  is . 

53 

1011 

IT.  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

49 

991 

I-I.  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

38 

1021 

C.  M.  Christian.  N.  Y . 

52 

854 

F.  II.  Rucker,  Iowa . 

60 

1113 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Fbenwood  Farm.  Mass . 

47 

S48 

Ilavemeyer  Farm.  N.  Y . 

49 

700 

The  Locusts.  Conn . 

51 

1275 

Nobbv  Wvandottes,  N.  II.... 

48 

458 

Jack  Wrennall.  England . 

51 

1072 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm.  Canada.. 

58 

1098 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  Pltrv  Farm.  Mass. 

62 

1280 

Ilall  Bros.,  Conn . 

54 

1212 

AY.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass . 

62 

1320 

52 

1309 

F.  F.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

42 

091 

AVest  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

66 

1006 

Clarece  F.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

55 

1041 

D.  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn . 

57 

1369 

Globus  Pltrv  Farm,  Mass.... 

47 

1329 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

61 

1276 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

49 

1416 

Charlescote  Farm.  Muss . 

61 

1289- 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

59 

1401 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

62 

1363 

John  Z.  LaBelle.  Conn . 

61 

1133 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 

52 

1035 

F.  Newton  Searles.  Conn.... 

55 

816 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn  .  .  . 

49 

710 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass.  .  . . 

50 

1242 

Fred  II.  Sampson,  Mass . 

58 

1151 

Parmenters  Farm.  Mass.... 

56 

1160 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell.  Mass . 

62 

1196 

Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II... 

59 

1366 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II . 

54 

1053 

Scott.  Pltry  Farm.  Mass . 

63 

1264 

Burdean  Acres.  Mass . 

60 

1203 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

55 

847 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

55 

869 

ATTSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  ATt . 

53 

897 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn . 

45 

937 

WHITE  LEGHORN'S 

Ruelile’s  S.  Farm.  N.  Y . 

54 

1160 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc..  N.  J... 

56 

1272 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn.. 

58 

1337 

Otis  T.  Gregg.  Conn . 

47 

1143 

Thos.  II.  Mettler.  N.  J . 

51 

884 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

54 

1287 

.T.  A.  Hanson.  Ore . 

64 

1297 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada.. 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan.  Jr.,  N.  Y. . 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass.... 

Tom  Barron.  England...... 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 

Richard  Slosson.  N.  Y . 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  . 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn. 

St.  John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo . 

Eigenrauck  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa. 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp.  Jr..  N.  J . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa... 

Broadview  Farm.  Conn . 

Win.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn .  . . 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . . 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Claraben  Ct.  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa... 


52 

54 

51 
<»n 
56 

52 

55 
61 
50 

54 

53 
22 
12 

36 

37 
63 

55 
50 
55 

53 

54 
61 
35 

55 

56 
54 
45 
48 
58 
50 
58 


1125 

1320 

1032 

1160 

968 

1248 

1291 

1251 

1122 

1201 

1251 

591 

551 

1058 

1179 

1519 

1241 

1020 

1103 

1034 

1063 

1241 

994 

1123 

1097 

1192 

1048 

1243 

1218 

987 

1359 


Roll  Chocolate  Cake 

The  following  recipe  for  roll  chocolate 
cake  is  especially  nice  for  that  lunch  box 
that  needs  filling  five  times  a  week : 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  salt, 
vanilla,  14  cup  water.  Bake  and  place 
on  damp  towel.  The  filling :  %  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  water,  one  square  chocolate.  Boil 
until  chocolate  is  dissolved,  add  two 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  •butter  and 
vanilla.  Roll. 

Always  keep  a  supply  of  powdered 
sugar  on  hand,  and  if  you  are  fearful  that 
your  frosting  is  thin  add  some.  It  loses 
the  flavor  many  object  to  when  used  in 
this  way  and  will  save  you  many  weary 
minutes  in  boiling  frosting  over. 

ROSINA 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  free  range  breeders,  which  have  been 
culled  by  a  State  College  Graduate. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. . . 

W.Wyan.,W.  &  Bff.  Rocks 
Leghorns  and  Anconas.... 

Mixed— all  Heavy .  4.75 

Mixed— all  Breeds .  4.25 

Black  Giants .  8.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Box  M  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

lOOo 

$5.50 

SI  0.00 

$47.50 

S  35.00 

8.00 

n.aa 

52.50 

105.00 

5.00 

9.50 

47  0(1 

30.00 

4.75 

9.00 

44.00 

87.30 

4.25 

8  00 

40.00 

80.00 

8.90 

15.00 

SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TOGO  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
la  v  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  A  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Brtggs-Sherrow  successor?  to 
EOCAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  IN.  Y. 


Ewing 


f  English 
S  White 


are  the  product  of  record  lavers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


25 

50 

lOO 

$3  00 

$5  50 

$10  00 

2  50 

4.25 

a.  oo 

2.50 

4.25 

3  00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

i  full 

count. 

These 

Barred  Rox.. . 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  _ 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

On  500  lots  3£o  less.  Guaranteed  full 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks. . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed 


Prices  for  May 

25  50  100 

*8.4*0  #5.7.0  #10.01* 

8.00  5.50  10.00 

5J.75  5.00  9.110 

4.4*4*  7.410 


26 

$2.25 


60 

$t).oO 


100 

910.00 


600  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.08  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  «  RICHFIEL0.  PA. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.... 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Parts  Strain  Barred  Rocks . . 

S.  C.  Rhode  island  Reds . . 

Light  Mixed . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Special  Prices  on  SOO  and  IOOO  Lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment, 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 


3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

8.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.00 

7.00 

f.00 

5.00 

9.00 

CHICKS 


9J.0* 

$5  5$ 

$10. *0 

3.00 

5.50 

10  00 

2.50 

4-50 

800 

2  50 

4  50 

8.00 

2.15 

4  06 

7.00 

50  100  600  1000 

#4.50  f  8.00  #37.50  »JO 

5.50  40.00  11.50  90 

4.50  8.00  SI. 50  70 

4.00  7.00  82.50  OO 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv 
Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks . 

White  Leghorns.. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 

oOO  lots  35c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range, 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  #10.4)0  per  loo 

White  AVyandottes .  n  4*0  per  160 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.0©  per  300 

Liberal  discounts  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live,  prepaid 
del.  F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

LARGE 
T  YPK 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25 

Barron  Strain . .  $250 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  2  75 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


LONG'S 


LEGHORNS 


50 

$4.50 

5.50 

4.1 


100 
$  8.00 
10.00 
700 


500  1000 

$38.00  »  75.00 
48.00  90  00 

33.00  65  00 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
CHICKS  at  *<>  for  &0-*li 
„  ,  „  .  .  P*r  1(>0i  Barred  and  White 

Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  at  $8.50  for  50 _ 

$1S  per  100.  Order  direct  or  write  for  free  catalog 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
15ox  50  Elizabethtown,  ]Pa. 


D.L„  PL*  I,,.  hatched).  White,  Brown, 

DaDY  IhlCKS  Buff  Leghorns— #10.00  per  100. 

,,,  „  ,  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas 

— $12.00  per  100.  Orpingtons.  Wyandottes— $14.00  per 
100.  500  rate  $1.00  less.  1000  rate  $2.00  less.  (May  hatched 
$2.00  more).  Sent  C.  O.  I).  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid.  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  age.  3  weeks,  $35.04)  per  100.  6  weeks 
$85.00.  Send  lor  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHER  Y  ’ 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J,  Phene  160a! 

AIT  a  f  ITV  Tancr0d  strain 

vUilLIl  I  White  Leghorns . #  8.00  per  loo 

Barred  Rocks .  to. 00  per  100 

f*  II I  f'  1/  C  S-C-  Reds .  10  00  I>er  100 

I.  U  f  i.  H  J  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

j'  ,  ,  *“*  Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

oOO  lots  >40  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

€.  I*»  IjEISTEK,  Hoi  K9  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

RELIABLE]  CHICKS 

All  the  Name  implies 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  #8. ‘25  #«. 4*0  *11.4)0 

W.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mix.  3.75  5.01*  ©.oo 

Mixed .  3.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 

LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

Al)|  and  up  tor  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS— 

■  ■  I.  We  breed  English  White  Leghorns 
WLM  only.  Husky  Chicks— Large  hens. 

Large  eggs.  Pullets  now  for  sale. 
B  jf  Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 

FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*10  Per  100;  $90  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $0  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLUItE,  I»A. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

#10.00—100,  #90.00—1000.  Mixed,  #9.00  —  100 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

RADY  PtimifC  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leg-horns. 
■  UFIIwIVO  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Delaware 
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Turkey  Raising  in  New 
England 

Mr.  William  C.  Monahan*  Extension 
Poultry  Husbandman  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  has  published 
some  notes  upon  turkey  production  in  the 
Xew  England  States,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  excerpts :  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  turkeys  in  America  has  stead¬ 
ily  declined  for  30  years  or  more,  but  a 
better  understanding  of  blackhead,  the 
disease  largely  responsible  for  deaths 
among  the  young,  and  the  development 
of  a  sanitary  program  very  efficient  in 
its  control  have  brought  about  a  rapidly 
growing  and  fairly  profitable  turkey  in¬ 
dustry. 

Blackhead  is  best  prevented  by  a  sani¬ 
tation  program  which  includes  the  use 
of  incubators  for  hatching,  clean  land 
upon  which  to  raise  the  poults,  frequent 
cleaning  of  quarters  and  a  rigid  separ¬ 
ation  of  the  young  turkeys  from  other 
fowls  or  soil  polluted  by  their  droppings. 
Good  feeding  practices  are  also  neces- 


stampeding.  A  cool,  well-ventilated  house 
with  a.  hot  stove  lessens  the  danger  of 
crowding  and  promotes  good  growth  and 
feathering.  After  the  first  week,  it  is 
good  practice  to  get  the  poults  out  of 
doors,  in  direct  sunshine  and  away  from 
the  constant  heat  of  the  brooder. 

Some  growers  use  small  gravel-covered 
yards  or  sun  porches  that  may  be  cleaned 
almost  daily.  Others  use  sun  porches 
having  raised  floors  of  three-fourths  inch 
mesh  hardware  cloth,  the  wire  being 
supported  upon  the  edges  of  four  inch 
wooden  strips.  Droppings  fall  through 
the  meshes,  keeping  the  poults  from 
access  to  them. 

These  wire  mesh  floored  sun  porches 
may  be  enclosed  by  vertical  slats  or 
lawn  fencing  covered  by  wire  netting. 
The  poults  may  be  fed  upon  the  outside, 
thus  adding  to  convenience  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  Brooders  must  be  frequently 
cleaned,  as  must  the  utensils  used  within 
them.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  carrying  in  of  poultry  manure  or  soil 
contaminated  by  poultry  droppings  upon 
the  shoes  of  caretakers  or  visitors.  The 


Massachusetts  Turkey s  on  Range 


,sary  to  secure  rapid  growth,  to  avoid  con¬ 
tamination  through  the  feed,  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  vigor  and  disease  resistance. 

Breeders  should  be  selected  for  vigor, 
size  and  rapidity  of  growth,  those  of 
proper  type  and  medium  weight  being 
preferred  to  very  heavy,  long-legged,  big 
boned  and  slow-maturing  birds.  Early 
and  well-developed  pullets  may  be  used 
as  breeders,  it  being  good  practice  to 
keep  the  best  of  these  over  for  a  second 
year's  use.  Fear  of  inbreeding  is  un¬ 
warranted  where  careful  selection  from 
birds  of  superior  type  is  practised. 

Incubators  are  better  than  hens  for 
hatching,  as  the  poults  may  then  be  kept 
from  contact  with  the  chief  source  of 
blackhead  infection.  Turkey1  mothers  may 
be  used  for  small  flocks,  but  with  the  loss, 
of  eggs  that  would  otherwise  be  laid. 
Incubator  temperatures  should  be  those 
that  give  the  best  results  in  hatching 
hen  eggs,  this  being  with  thermometer  at 


level  of  the  top  of  the  eggs,  but  not 
touching  them,  approximately  102  the 
first  week,  a  half  degree  higher  the 
second,  103  on  the  third  and  climbing  to 
104  as  hatching  time  approaches. 

roults  should  be  brooded  as  young 
chicks  are,  except  that  from  150  to  200 
poults  should  be  the  maximum  nu-mber 
under  a  stove  rated  at  500  chick 
capacity.  The  temperature  under  the 
edge  of  the  hover  should  be  from  95  to 
100  degrees  the  first,  few  days,  being 
lowered  about  five  degrees  each  .week 
thereafter.  Coarse  sand  makes  the  best 
floor  covering;  it  seems  better  not  to 
use  cut  clover,  shavings  or  some  other 
materials  satisfactory  with  chicks,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  likelihood  that  the  young 
turkeys  will  eat  too  much  of  their  litter. 
Other  precautions  to  prevent  chilling, 
huddling  or  becoming  stampeded  by 
fright  at  night  should  be  taken  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  young  chicks  are 
so  protected.  Perches  should  be  provided 
early,  a  light  at  night  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  prevention  of  crowding  or 


brooders  themselves  may  have  false  floors 
of  hardware  cloth  above  the  permanent 
floors,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  these 
are  used  in  the  outside  sun  porches, 
they  being  added  after  the  poults  are  a 
week  old. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  feed  upon 
shallow  plates  or  papers  for  the  first 
two  days.  After  the  poults  have  learned 
to  eat.  hoppers  should  be  provided, 
always  having  sufficient  feeding  space.  A 
high  grade  chick  mash  is  suitable  for 
turkeys.  No  hard  grain  need  be  given 
until  the  poults  are  large  enough  to  eat 
whole  wheat  and  other  grains.  Ordin¬ 
arily,  better  growth  is  obtained  w’hen 
mash  alone  is  fed  for  the  first  three 
months.  There  are  no  “secrets"  about 
turkey  feeding;  all  that  these  birds  need 
is  good  feed  and  enough  of  it.  A  good 
commercial  or  home-mixed  mash  should 
be  kept  before  the  poults  in  dry  form  and 
a  moist  mash  two  or  three  times  daily 


will  hasten  growth,  though  with  some 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  it.  Milk  in  some  form  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  ration.  Chick 
grit  and  fine  oyster  shells  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  growing  period.  Green 
food  after  the  first  week  is  needed,  this 
being  of  any  kind  of  greens  suited  to 
chickens;  clover,  Alfalfa.  Swiss  chard  or 
other  tender  garden  stuff. 

After  the  poults  have  been  weaned 
from  heat  and  are  roosting,  they  may 
be  put  on  Summer  range.  When  wire 
sun  porches  are  used,  there  is  less  hurry 
about  this.  Unless  enough  green  sod  is 
available  to  permit  the  use  of  new  areas 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  the  range 
about  the  feeding  places  must  *be  swept 
clean  every  few  days  and  frequently 
harrowed.  Roosting  shelters  may  be 
provided  with  a  roof  for  the  first  few 
weeks  at  least,  though  this  is  not 
essential. 

There  is  no  specific  treatment  for 
blackhead.  The  most  practical  and  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  preventing  it  is  to  rear 


Turkeys  Brooded  on  Wire  Mesh  Sun  Porches 


the  turkeys  apart  from  chickens  and  to 
keep  them  from  contact  with  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  other  fowls  or  with  soil  that 
has  been  polluted  by  poultry  manure.  It 
may  be  transmitted  from  sick  turkeys  to 
others  in  the  flock.  Some  affected  poults 
survive  the  disease,  but,  as  a  rule,  those 
big  enough  to  eat  may  best  be  eaten. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
10c;  cows,  fresh,  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300; 
choice,  grades,  $150  to  $200;  good  to  medium, 
$90  to  $125;  common,  $75  to  $85;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  good,  $14  to  $10;  common,  $10  to  $12; 
veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20;  good 
to  common,  $14  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.. 
30  to  32c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  38c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  30  to  32c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  store,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s  de¬ 
livery,  lb..  50c:  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb., 
43  to  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  40  to  41c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  part  skim,  lb.,  28 
to  30c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c:  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  ducks, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  capons,  lb.,  00  to  65c;  aspara¬ 
gus,  beh.,  28  to  30c;  carrots,  bell.,  15c;  lettuce, 
lead,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  23  to  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25.  F.  A.  G. 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  X.,  N.  J.,  I’a.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 
10  “  ...  13.00  i  J V.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  *9  00  per  100; 
*42  00  per  500;  *80. 00  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  27— June  3,  10,  17,  24.  Chicks  100# 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10#  books 
order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  l.  CLAUSER,  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


WILSON’S  LIVABLE  CHICKS  are  bound 

’  T  to  grow.  Will  ship  C.  O.  L>.  from  our  big  type 
strains  of  purebi  eds  at  special  low  May  prices.  Large 
type  Tailored- Barron  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are 
headed  with  imported  280-314-egg  record  stock— *10  00 
per  100.  JUNE— *8.00.  Parks  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED 
ROCKS — Permit  rating  C-30  and  “Big  Indian”  Rose 
Comb  Reds,  dark  color— *12.00  per  100.  JUNE-  *10  00 
per  100.  Free  circular  and  care  of  chicks.  WILSON’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Nottingham,  Penua.  ! 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  dilS. 

Also  2  4-6-8  weeks  and  older.  Winners 
Ohio  State  Fair,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Big 
type.  Disease  free.  Heavy  layers,  large 
eggs.  A.  P.  A.  U.  C.  certified.  Catalog. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorn  Chix 

*8  per  100,  *75  per  1000.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  ,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hiilfi  il/'t?  from  free  range  flocks.  S.  C.  White 
Ir  Wm  M  XT  wm  &  Leghorns,  *8  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
and  Reds,  *9;  Heavy  Mixed,  *8;  Light  Mixed,  *7. 
Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mitchell’s  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


IEGHORN  CHICKS— Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

La  Produced  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested  and  pedi¬ 
greed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.  W.  D.  tested.  Our  circular 
on  request.  Claruben  Court  Farm,  lioslyn,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  *8.00—100.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  W1I.  F.  GRAHAM,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


10*  WEEK  -  OLD  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

* and  Selected  Breeding  Cockerels.  Good  stock 

MRS.  BERTHA  LEBRECHT,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


Qlorlnrl  Pkiol/e  6-wk.-old  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  tested 
Oldllou  UlllGKb  stock.  L.  HAMBLIN  .  Wilson,  New  York 


•f  9-WKEK-OLD  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 
for  sale.  THE  LEICK  FARM  -  N.  Olmsted,  Ohio 


Baby  Turks  and  Eggs 

Mammoth  bronze  poults  and  eggs  from 
large,  healthy  well-marked  breeders. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  or  adjustment 
at  full  price. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Chas.  H.  Kirby,  Mgr.  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Turkey  Eggs 


Broilers,  breeders,  trapnested  baby 
turkeys  from  unusually  vigorous, 
healthy  Mammoth  Bronze  Breed 
ers.  Beautiful  color.  Hatching  35,000  eggs  this  year; 
yet  suggest  placing  your  order  now  to  guarantee 
delivery.  Our  eggs  40c  first  time;  baby  turks  76c. 
Cifre’s  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Village  St„  Medway,  Mass. 


I  "•)  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  - 

X  X#  *4.30,  50— *18.00,  100— *35.00.  Postpaid. 

Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Poults, 
80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Large,  healt  bv 
Breeders  on  free  range.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersviite.  I  .* 


npiTTW/fT*/  Eggs  from  flock  of  75  choice 

I  UKlir,  I  riltltN  Narragansett  Turkeys  for 
AjTJTJiJ  sale>  40c  each.  Narragan¬ 
sett  are  a  fine  breed  to  raise,  very  tame,  develop  quioklv 

Phone  6F18— CHESTNUT  RIDGE  FARMS,  Glens  Falls,  N.  V. 


DRONZE  Day-Old  Turkeys— Hatching  Eggs— 
from  Boston  winners  for  8  successive  years.  P  ine 
quality  bronze.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  20th  year.  ELSIE  IIALLOOK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Baby  Turks 


Get  our  low  prices  and  breeding 
on  gcod  healthy  stock  A  LENA  MM  R 
BROWNE,  R.  I).  4,  Ithaca,  New  York 


•  noooi 


7  v.  WWW  IklliU  llllCtll  Illy  HI  1.1)0 

barn  and  stay  at  home.”  w.  S.  THOMAS,  Adena,  Ohio 


r\  T  l  Purebred.  Hate 

fironze  lurkeys  turkey  “SkiT 


Purebred.  Hatching  eggs;  poults 
J  ”  ’  Ider.  DUANE  LAKE 

ihiane.slHirg1,  X.  Y. 


Rrnn7P  Pnillfc  day'ol(l  75c,  2  weeks,  #1.  Eggs,  50c. 
DIUIIZC  ruuilb  MtHTLE  OE  GENOVA  Coey man’s  Hollow.  N.  T. 

Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGGS— 50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  l>unsville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  50c— POULTS,  *1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.Rensselaer.N  Y. 


CPFPIAI  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs— Prize  winningstoi  I; 
drLVIHI.  For  May  *32—160.  C.  E.  WIItGERT.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

/If  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  -  50c  each 

Baby  Turks,:*  1  each.  AHNIE  WILHELM,  Wreiitham,  Mass. 

HORNING’S  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  POULTS-May  &  Juno 

delivery,  *1.00  each.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

ROURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS-50c  each 

MRS.  RAY  C.  SMITH  .  Fort  Plain,  New  York 

POULTRY 

Wanted  to  buy— Good  healthy  Goslings  all  season.  Write 
to  FAIRV1EW  POULTRY  FARMS  Ac  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  \.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


and  Eggs.  "World's  Best  " 
Send  for  FREE  idnsfratod 
catalog.  PARDEE'S  PEKINS, 
blip,  L.  I  .  New  York 


Pi  I  IP  If  I  lUfiC  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  *22.00 
UU  IV  LI  II UO  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post 
This  is  my  26tli  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  pekin  heckling,  *37  per  100* 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guai 
anteed.  Laker  lew  Poultry  Farm,  Marker,  N.  Y 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKL1NCS-$2b  Per  Hundred 

1,1  small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  1, ESTER,  Runsomville,  N.  y. 

f''  ¥717  CIT  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 
VA  la  a  *6.00;  *23.50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 

type  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellcrsville  Pa 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  everv- 
5&?$Vwhere-  Homers.  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 

4 11  otfur  breed*.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

Allston  Squab  Co,  S!  V 


.  Beacon  St 
ALLSTON.  MASS! 


Mine  of  Information  —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book— Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
ltiver.  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid  Slot) 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Quality  chicks  —White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds— 

*10  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— $8.00  These  chicks  ate 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  welt 
culled  flocks,  100#  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C'.  O  1> 
Catalog  free.  PE01A  POULTRY  YARDS.  Buyer  Springs.  Penn.. 


Quality  Chicks  KS:::::  jsl 

J  .  Write  for  prices  on  600 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid  100* 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Besver  Spring.,  P,„Da> 


.  L/a  llvU  Vlllvnd  -v  1  mates  lrom  dams  of 
,  _  ,  .  ,  200  eggs  or  over.  Dark- 

color.  Producers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Free  of  B  tv  p 

$20.00  per  100.  SUNNYACRES,  Pascoag,  R^  I 

R  ~  k\r  rrom  fl  ee  ra“Ke  flocks  of  Barred 

Utxuy  vIHUKS  al)(j  White  Rocks.  10c;  White 
Wyandottes,  10c;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Mixed  Chicks 

He.  PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  -  Sollnsgrove,  Pa. 


»»  PINE  TREE  CHICKS*!?# 


Rock  Bottom  Prices — Immediate  Deliveries 

Get  your  chicks  from  the  reliable  Pine  Tree  Hatchery— where  good  chicks  have  been  produced  for 
38  years.  Our  Policy — A  square  deal  to  every  customer. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  May  26th 
S.  C,  White  Leghorns  .... 

Barred  Rocks  ...... 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ..... 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks 
Mixed  Chicks  ...... 

Special  Matings,  3c  per  chick  higher.  Direct  blood  from  famous  specialty  farms. 
POSTAGE  PREPAID— SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF  FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets— Special  matings  only,  10  weeks  old,  SI. 00  each;  12  weeks  old, 
*1.10— F.O.  B.  Stockton.  Immediate  May  deliveries.  All  birds  grown  on  our  own  farm. 
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PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Joseph  D.  Wilson, 


Box  R  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892. 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


LANCASTER  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  kind  with  the  big  lop 
comb,  large  bodies;  headed  by  males  from  females  that  produced  225  to  270  eggs 
in  their  first  laying  year.  Seven  years  of  careful  culling  behind  them.  Write  for 
catalog  or  order  from  this  add.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking 
Valley  National  Bank.  These  prices  effective  with  your  order. 

Varieties —  Postpaid  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns _ 3.25  #6.00  #11.00  #32,00  #52.50  #100.00 

Special  Matings  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns -  4.00  7.50  14.00  41.00  67.50  130.00 

Trap-Nested  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns _  6.00  11.50  22.00  65.00  107.50  210.00 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Route  20  Lancaster*  Ohio 
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May  17,  1930 


Leghorns -Re  ds-Rocks'Wyandoftes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  W.  S.  0.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  BEDS  BOCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Week  of  Grade  A  .  $15.00  $16.00  $17.00  $20.00 

May  19  Special  Matings  .  17.00  18.00  20.00  23.00 


Week  of  Grade  A  .  $14.00 

May  26  Special  Matings  .  16.00 


$15.00 

17.00 


$16.00 

18.00 


$18.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Very  Well 


For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  645-5. 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPER VISED 


s.  o.  w. 


XT 

LOOD-TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

LEGHOmNTS 


FOR  IBIOGWEJIR.  PROFITS 

Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg  selected  for 
size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WH.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50-500  $70-1,000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Big  Leghorn  Chicks  al  Reduced  Prices 

from  Densmoro  Leghorns — laying  bigger  eggs.  Official 
records  of  200  eggs  and  up  yearly.  Blood-tested.  Same 
wonderful  quality  chicks  NOW  at  SPECIAL  LOW 
■PRICES.  Catalogue  FREE.  DENSMORE  POULTRY 
■FARM,  Box  267E,  Roanoke,  Va. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  VVyandottes,  $12,U0  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$8.00  per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  «JAS. 
E.  XJLSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


VALLEY 

VIEW 

CHUCKS 


Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $8  00  per  100 

11.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

500  lots  He  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


WILLACKER’S  High  Grade  Blood-Tested, 
Trapnested  Barron  English  W.  Leghorns. 
We  import  direct.  Big,  husky  chicks  from  2- 
y ear-old  blood-tested,  trapnested  hens,  13c.  Free  range 
chicks,  8c.  Catalog  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


GLIICV'C  FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
LiliLiWa  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 
Barred  Rocks,  He;  R.  I.  Reds,  lie;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10—100. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  champions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks,  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

‘The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  Wh.  Eggs  Always ” 
Chicks,  Eggs  and  Started  Pullets.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  No,  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Loflhorns  *7.00 — 100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00—100 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00—100 

Mixed  7.00—100 

CLOYO  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Oil*  UllCIfV  AUIPVC  that  live  and  grow.  Sent  C 
OlU  nllOlVI  vfllvAD  0. 1>.  from bred-to-lay  tested 
breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Be 
each.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  1  Oc  each. 
Cataiogfree.  SEIDELTON  FARMS, Washing  to  nvllle, Pa, 


Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  flock.  8c.  100% 
live  arrival.  June.  K.  L.  BEAVER,  MoAliiterrllle,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


8,000  blood-tested  breeders  right  here 
on  the  world's  largest  exclusive 
Rhode  Island  Red  farm — with  13 
years  of  disease-free,  well-bred  an¬ 
cestry  hack  of  each  bird — that's  why 
HUBBARD  REDS  are  famous  for 
vigor,  low  mortality,  fast  growth 
and  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  tested  for  B.W.D. 
STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  6  weeks 
old).  Save  time,  money  and  worry. 
Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

Our  May  and  June  chicks  ma¬ 
ture  quickly  and  make  profit¬ 
able  winter  layers.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  lower  prices 
We  guarantee  full  satisfaction 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  atc.to 


Name  . 
Address 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.  C.  R-  8.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
KEDB1RD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MEYTfiiti® 


Official  Contest 
Record  259  eggs 


8*10  Week  Old  Pullets 
5.  C.  Rhodelsland  Reds 

|Jur  baby  chicks.started  chicks, 
<and  hatching  eggs  will  give 
you  the  tjualily  that  assures  suc¬ 
cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
100%  free  of  B.W.D.  no  reactors. 


Trapnested-2  I/ears -Pedigreed 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  why. . . 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm^jw 

BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


8  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Well  grown  and  hatched  from  heavy  layers. 
You  get  same  blood  line  that  has  been  lead¬ 
ing  two  egg  laying  contests  for  months  this 
year.  These  pullets  are  sired  by  males  out  of 
hens  with  trapnest  records  of  200  to  295  eggs. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

GROTON,  MASS. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vt.  tested.  100%  free  from  white  diarrhea,  and  certified. 
Group  A — every  bird  trapnested,  chicks  20e;  300  up  19«. 
GkoupB — Chicks,  $17.00  per  100;  500— $88.50.  Started 
Chicks;  2-weeks,  80c;  3-weeks  85«,  Pullets.  Circular. 

ASCCTNEY  FARMS,  KN-IO,  MARYLAND,  VT. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks; 


Every  breeder  trapnested 
'  and  blood-tested.  Every 
’chick  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs.  Write  for  1930  booklet.  DOUCLASTON 
MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  BLAKELY,  Mgr. 


<<VANKrFEl,,  R.  t.  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  ac- 
I  AllKCEi  credited.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  growing  pullets.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  WILLIAM  E.  WOODBURY,  Milton  Mills,  N  H. 


¥YA9|TJrO,  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  pro- 
(  g— I  I  f  1C  ^  duction  itock,  9«.  Chicks  from 
my  own  flock.  100%  live  arrival. 
1>.  A.  STIMELIN8  Box  B  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


HATCHING  EGGS — Golden  Buff  Rocks,  Golden  Roek 
Leghorns,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  White  Muscovy 
Ducks,  $3.00  per  15.  Postpaid.  Australorps,  $7.50.  Great 
layers.  Blue  ribbon  winners.  WM.  SHAFFER,  Farmington,  P». 


SQUAB  «  BOOK  «  FREE 

PR  squabs  Beilina:  by  millions  to  rich  trad*.  Raised  In 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method- 
Ply mouth  Itock  Squab  Co.,  30 5  II 
Street,  Melrose  Iliffhlands,  Mass. 


Home  Brooding  of  Chicks 

I  have  25  R.  I.  Red  baby  chicks  com¬ 
ing  in  a  week.  I  would  like  to  build 
them  a  good  dependable  brooder  myself. 
Do  you  think  a  box  about  .30x30  inches 
with  a  small  brooder  lamp  that  heats  a 
tank  of  water,  would  be  suitable? 

Connecticut  A.  p. 

You  should  be  able  to  raise  25  chicks 
in  a  homemade  brooder,  with  little 
trouble.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  keep 
those  chicks  in  a  good  sized  box  in  the 
kitchen  for  a  week  after  receiving  them. 
Use  a  box  deep  enough  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  flying  over  the  sides  when  they 
become  air  minded  or  place  an  ordinary 
window  fly  screen  over  the  box.  An  inch 
or  two  of  clean,  dry  litter  should  he  kept 
in  the  bottom  and  replaced  whenever  it 
becomes  wet  or  dirty.  Keep  the  box 
absolutely  clean.  The  chicks  may  be 
fed  upon  shallow  tins,  but,  as  an  open 
dish  for  water  cannot  be  used,  it  will  be 
best  to  buy  a  small  automatic  chick 
fountain  or  make  one  «by  inverting  a 
coffee  can  in  a  tin  cover  of  a  little  larger 
diameter  than  the  can.  A  notch  cut  in 
the  edge  of  the  can  will  let  the  water 
escape  a.s  fast,  as  the  chicks  lower  its 
level  in  the  space  outside.  Raise  this 
upon  a  block  a  little  a'bove  the  litter. 
If  this  box  is  kept  in  a  warmed  room, 
no  other  heat  is  likely  to  be  needed 
during  the  day.  It  may  be  set  near  the 
stove  or  in  the  sunlight  from  a  window. 
At  night,  cover  the  chicks  loosely  with 
an  open  mesh  cloth,  like  a  clean  bran 
sack.  This  may  be  laid  directly  upon 
the  backs  of  the  chicks  if  the  air  is 
likely  to  become  cold,  or,  if  the  room 
will  be  warm,  over  the  top  of  the  box. 

There  is  more  danger  of  keeping  chicks 
too  warm  than  of  allowing  them  to  be¬ 
come  chilled  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Their  bodies  give  off  a  great  deal  of  heat 
and  moisture  and,  if  too  warmly  covered, 
they  will  become  drenched  in  sweat. 
Your  hand  should  be  the  thermometer. 
Slip  it  under  the  cover  and  see  if  the 
chicks  are  comfortably  warm  without 
being  hot  and  damp.  I  have  raised 
hundreds  of  chicks — my  wife  claims  and 
deserves  much  of  the  credit — in  the  old 
type  of  small  3x6  foot  brooder  with  re¬ 
movable*  roof  and  two  glass  doors  in 
front.  This  without  any  other  artificial 
heat  than,  perhaps  a  barn  lantern  set 
in  the  brooder,  on  specially  cold,  wet 
April  or  May  weather.  During  the  day, 
with  the  sun  shining  through  the  windows 
the  interiors  of  the  brooders  were  amply 
warm.  In  the  early  evening  we  lifted  the 
roof  from  the  brooders  and  covered  the 
chicks  with  a  ripped  and  spread  feed 
sack,  laying  this  directly  upon  the  backs 
of  the  chicks  and  tacking  down  the  edges 
with  thumb  tacks  pressed  into  the  soft 
wood.  If  quite  cold,  we  would  use  two 
thicknesses,  but  one  was  usually  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  too  warm  for  one  upon  the 
backs  of  the  chicks,  this  was  raised  a 
bit.  to  give  more  air  beneath.  A  little 
experience  will  teach  the  caretaker 
whether  or  not  chicks  are  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  without  being  overly  warm  and 
sweaty.  They  show  comfort  by  spreading 
out  in  the  litter  and  dozing.  If  too  cold, 
they  huddle  and  crowd  into  corners.  At 
night,  while  covered,  the  hand  slipped 
among  them  will  detect  improper  tem¬ 
peratures. 

For  an  outdoor  brooder  for  your  25 
chicks,  you  can  use  any  large  box  in 
which  you  have  cut  a  window  and  door 
and  made  openings  for  ventilation.  As 
a  source  of  heat,  when  heat  is  needed, 
you  can  fill  a  stone  jug  with  hot  water 
and  wrap  it  with  thick  cloths  to  retain 
the  warmth.  A  bran  sack  may  be  loosely 
spread  over  that  and  the  chicks  on  cold 
nights.  Remember,  however,  that  chicks 
are  as  prone  to  get  out  from  under  their 
covers  as  a  small  child  and  cannot  of 
course,  get  back  without  help.  A  small 
lamp  may  be  used,  as  you  suggest,  but 
can  be  dispensed  with  in  May.  An  oil- 
lieated  brooder  should  never  be  placed 
where  flames  from  it  could  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  buildings  if  it  should  take  fire 
at  night.  Accidents  may  happen  with 
the  best  of  lamps. 

If  you  like  to  putter,  you  can  get  a 
good  deal  of  fun  out  of  raising  a  small 
flock  of  chicks  with  some  home-made 
aparatus.  A  woman  is  likely  to  do  better 
at  this  than  a  man,  as  she  usually  has 
more  patience  in  attending  to  details  and 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  in¬ 
fant  life.  If  you  will  watch  your  chicks 
sufficiently  closely  to  learn  their  lan¬ 
guage.  however,  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  happy 
and  thriving.  With  such  a  small  flock 
you  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  overfeed 
"than  otherwise.  Keep  the  chicks  in  good 
appetite,  rather  than  cloyed  with  food. 
Give  them  an  outdoor  run  upon  clean 
grass  as  soon  as  posible,  change  the  run 
frequently,  to  avoid  the  use  of  soiled 
ground  and  don’t  forget  that  neglect  of 
needed  care  for  a  very  brief  period  will 
undo  all  that  has  been  done  properly 
previously.  M.  B.  D. 


Chick  Raising  Costs 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cost  of  raising 
100  R.  I.  Red  baby  chicks  from  one  day 
to  six  months  of  age,  figuring  the  cost 
of  the  chicks  at  $15  per  100,  approxi¬ 
mately..  Also  I  want  to  know  the  cost 
of  raising  pullets  (50  from  six  months 
to  one  year  old.  w.  W. 

New  York 

The  cost  of  raising  chicks  to  broiler 
age  or  maturity  has  been  pretty  well 
figured  out,  as  far  as  feed  costs  are 
concerned.  Even  these  will  vary  from 
season  to  season  and  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  because  of  the  varying  prices  for 
feed  and  the  different  kinds  that  are  fed. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  chick  raised  chiefly 
upon  corn  will  cost  less  for  food  than 
one  given  all  the  ingredients  of  a  modern 
maish,  and  one  that  finds  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  food  upon  a  farm  range 
will  not  require  as  great  a  cash  outlay 
as  one  kept  in  confinement  by  a  profess¬ 
ional  poultryman. 

Such  cost  figures  as  are  available  have 
been  figured  out  from  records  of  poultry- 
men  or  State  experiment  stations  and 
probably  all  consider  well  balanced 
rations  at  feed  store  prices.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  has  published 
some  figures  covering  the  feed  costs  of 
raising  4.000  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
1,500  B.  P.  Rocks,  which  latter  you  may 
consider  as  the  cost  of  raising  R.  I. 
Reds.  These  figures  are  for  1929.  To 
raise  100  Leghorns  to  24  weeks  of  age 
required  1,908  pounds  of  mash  and  grain 
at  a  cost  of  $56.31.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  required  2,278  pounds  of  mash  and 
grain  at  a  cost  of  $64.36. 

More  complete  costs  of  raising  R.  I. 
Reds  have  been  given  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agriculture  College  as  $1.91  per 
mature  pullet.  In  this  computation,  all 
costs,  even  to  interest  upon  investment 
and  depreciation,  are  figured  and  broilers 
and  cull  pullets  are  credited  against  the 
total  amount  of  $2.94,  thus  bringing 
the  pullet  cost  down.  Here,  it  was 
assumed  that  40  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
started  became  matured  pullets.  The 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
ports  approximately  20  pounds  of  feed  a.s 
necessary  to  bring  a  R.  I.  Red  chick  into 
laying.  A  little  less  than  the  amount 
previously  given  for  P.  Rocks. 

As  for  the  cost  of  feeding  a  pullet  of 
laying  age,  you  may  figure  that  at  about 
the  cost  of  85  pounds  of  feed  yearly,  or 
half  that  amount  for  six  months ;  say 
25  pounds  of  grain  and  18  pounds  of 
mash  per  pullet.  A  five-year  (1923-1927) 
average  of  feed  costs  for  mixed  flocks  of 
pullets  and  hens  in  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  has  been  computed  as  $1.13 
for  the  six  months  from  November  to 
April,  inclusive.  An  average  of  160  eggs 
per  pullet  for  the  laying  year  commencing 
with  October  would  be  good,  and,  of  this 
number,  about  one  half  might  be  expected 
from  November  to  April,  inclusive. 
These  figures  represent  results  obtained 
'in  commercial  flocks  kept  under  good 
conditions.  m.  b.  d. 


Good  Ways  to  Cook  Poultry 

Chicken  Pie,  Southern  Style.  —  Select 
a  fowl  weighing  four  or  five  pounds ; 
clean  carefully,  singe  and  put  it  on  in 
boiling  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  until  it  begins  to 
grow  tender.  Save  this  broth  with  the 
giblets.  Now  cut  the  chicken  in  small 
pieces ;  slice  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat 
pork  very  thin  and  fry  it  with  the 
chicken  until  it  is  brown.  After  the 
chicken  and  pork  are  fried  take  them  up 
and  stir  into  the  pan  in  which  they  were 
cooked  a  tablespoon  of  flour.  Stir  it 
over  the  fire  until  brown ;  then  add  a 
pint  of  the  chicken  broth,  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of  pepper. 
Stir  this  gravy  until  it  has  boiled  two 
minutes  and  use  it  for  pie.  To  make 
the  crust :  Mix  together  in  a  howl  with 
a  knife  one  pound  of  flour,  one  teaspoon 
of  salt,  two  teaspoons  of  butter,  and  just 
enough  cold  water  to  hold  it  together. 
Roll  it  out  about  an  inch  thick ;  cut  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  in  large 
slices,  and  lay  it  all  over  the  paste ;  fold 
it  up  and  wrap  in  a  floured  towel  and 
put  in  the  ice  box  for  half  an  hour.  Roll 
three  thicknesses  and  r<511  it  out  again, 
it  out,  repeating  same  with  another 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter;  roll  it  to 
a  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  fold  it  in 
If  the  butter  breaks  through,  fold  it 
again  in  a  towel  and  cool  for  half  an 
hour  before  using.  Line  a  deep  dish  ;  then 
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/B  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Hill  Livestock,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
jjard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
gtolson*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
«s  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-  RATS-ON  LY 


8x8  ft  Amherst 


Portable 

Poultry  Houses 


Save  Money  — Get 
Good  Construction 

We  can  ship  you  a  better  poultry  house  than 
you  can  build,  and  the  cost  will  be  less  than 
you  would  pay  for  material  alone.  Prof.  Harry 
H.  Lewis,  poultry  authority,  uses  scores  of  our 
houses  on  his  farm  at  Davisville,  R.  I.  Write  for 
Free  Folder  showing  views  taken  on  his  farm. 

free  CATALOC  pictures  and  describes  most 
complete  and  economical  line  of  sectional  Poul¬ 
try  and  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches,  etc. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  &XV.SE: 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 

25,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 


8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Ttili  . 

8.  « '.  W.  Leghorns,  Tailored..  6.25 

ltarred  Rocks  .  5.75 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.25 

Mixed  Breeds  .  4.75 

2,000  12-week-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
at  $1  each;  10-week-old  at  90c  each. 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
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Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  50  100  1000 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg.  $4  $  8  $  70 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg .  4  8  70 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns--..  4  8  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  5  10  90 

Owen's  R.  I.  Reds.-.: .  5  10  90 

Ass’t — Great  for  Broilers....  4  8  70 

Light  Mixed .  3.50  7  60 

Heavy  Mixed...  4.50  9  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 
pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  g £HFK?f 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIO  HATCHES  JUNE  3-10-17-24 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing  t  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
M  to  pedigreed  Rarron  R.  O.  P.  cockerels. 

■  No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 

and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  post  prepaid.  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed — $9  per  100;  $26  per  300; 
$»«  per  600;  ’$85  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASM  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C’.  Brown  Leghorn* — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

Jvc  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100S  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel. post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


:iat  money  saving  prices 

*  SO  100  400 

■White  and  Barred  Rocks  -  $6.00  $11.00  $44.00 

BI.  Minorcas.  Wh.  Wyandottes  6.00  11  OO  44.00 

Wh  ,  Hr.,  BfT.  Leg-horns,  Aneonas  5.00  9.00  36.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp..  Bff.  Rocks  6.50  12.00  48.00 

Buff  Minorcas  -  6.50  12.00  48.00 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  9  50  18  00  72.00 

White  Minorcas  -  6.00  12.00  48.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100  Mixed,  $8.00  per  1O0 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  100.  Free  4  color  catalog. 
100  per  cent,  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  too 


Barred  Rocks  .  $8.75  #5.00  #0.00 

8.  C.  R.  J.  Reds  .  8.75  5.00  9.00 

H.  C.  W.  Levhorus .  8.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  .  .  8.50  4.50  8.00 


tOO  lots  Lac  less.  ioob  iots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  lbO< 
Jive  Gel.  Postpaid.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  P*. 


put  in  alternate  layers  of  chicken,  pork 
and  sliced  raw  potatoes ;  pour  in  as 
much  gravy  as  the  dish  will  hold. 
Sprinkle  with  a  little  chopped  parsley, 
a  dasli  more  pepper  and  salt,  and  cover 
with  a  top  crust,  wetting  the  edges  to 
make  them  adhere.  Cut  a  hole  in  the 
top  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 

Chicken  Potpie  with  Stirred  Dumplings. 
— Cut  up  the  fowl  for  serving,  wash,  put 
in  a  deep  stewpan,  and  add  three  pints 
of  boiling  water,  salt,  pepper  and  a  hay 
leaf.  Cook  one  large  onion,  and  about 
three  slices  each  of  turnip  and  carrot,  in 
a  tablespoon  of  butter,  and  cook  till 
soft ;  mash  and  add  to  stew ;  then  dip 
out  two  tablespoons  of  the  fat  from  the 
stew,  put  with  the  butter,  and  when 
boiling  stir  in  three  tablespoons  of  flour. 
Stir  over  the  fire  till  brown,  then  stir 
into  the  chicken  to  thicken  it.  A  year- 
old  chicken  will  need  two  hours’  cooking; 
it,  should  only  simmer,  without  hard  boil¬ 
ing.  For  dumplings,  into  a  quart  of 
wheat  flour  sift  two  heaping  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder  and  a  half  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Sift  at  least  three  times.  Then 
stir  in  rich,  sweet  milk  to  make  a  batter, 
not  thick  as  can  be  stirred  nor  yet  soft 
enough  to  run.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  over 
the  top  of  the  boiling  potpie  a  half  hour 
before  dinner  time.  Should  there  be  so 
much  gravy  that  the  batter  would  sink 
beneath  its  surface  remove  a  bowlful. 
Cover  closely  and  keep  constantly  boiling. 
Serve  the  dinner  on  a  large  meat  platter, 
arranging  the  dumplings  about  its  border, 
heaping  the  meat  and  potatoes  in  the 
center  and  serving  the  gravy  from  a 
gravy  boat.  In  taking  up  the  dumplings 
tear  them  apart  with  two  forks  instead 
of  using  a  knife  or  spoon. 

Chicken  Eaked  in  Milk.  —  Dress  and 
joint  a  chicken  of  four  to  six  pounds, 
dust  each  piece  with  salt  and  pepper,  j 
and  roll  in  flour.  Put  the  chicken  in  a 
roasting  pan  or  casserole  that  it  will  half 
fill,  then  pour  over  it  enough  sweet  milk' 
to  cover  the  chicken  completely.  Put  a 
close-fitting  lid  on  the  baker,  and  put  it 
in  the  oven,  cooking  the  chicken  until 
tender ;  it  will  take  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  hours.  This  requires  but  little 
attention  while  cooking,  the  meat  is 
tender  and  juicy,  and  the  gravy  delicious. 
It  is  an  excellent  way  to  cook  an  elderly 
fowl  ;  a  young  bird  will,  of  course,  cook 
in  a  shorter  time.  As  it  really  gains  in 
flavor  by  being  warmed  over,  it  can  be 
cooked  on  Saturday  for  the  Sunday 
dinner,  thus  lessening  work. 

Broiled  Chicken,  O.  W.  Mapes’.s  Recipe. 
— The  first  essential  of  course  is  to  have 
a  nice  fat  chicken.  This  should  be  split 
through  the  back  and  laid  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Now  place  the  basin  containing 
the  chicken  in  a  steamer  and  steam  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  basin  will  catch 
all  the  juices  which  drip  from  the  meat. 
These  should  all  he  saved  and  used  in 
making  the  gravy.  As  soon  as  it  is 
steamed  sufficiently  place  in  a  well- 
buttered  pan  and  fry  until  well  browned ; 
remove  the  meat  and  add  the  juices  from 
steaming  to  make  a  good  gravy.  This 
method  never  has  failed  to  bring  satis¬ 
faction  to  both  cook  and  guests.  Possibly 
it  would  be  equally  as  good  with  older 
birds  by  allowing  more  time  in  the 
steaming. 

Spring  Chicken  Fried  in  Cream.  —  Put 
a  pint  of  rich  cream  in  a  frying  pan  over 
a  moderate  fire  till  it  begins  to  color, 
dip  the  different  parts  of  the  chicken  in 
flour,  fry  in  the  cream  on  each  side  till 
it  is  a  delicate  brown.  When  done  put 
it  on  a  hot  platter,  pour  another  half 
pint  of  cream  into  the  pan,  let  it  boil 
one  minute,  add  a  saltspoonful  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  pepper,  then  pour  it  over  the 
chicken.  Serve  garnished  with  sprigs  of 
parsley  and  a  dish  of  puffed  potato  slices. 


Red  Pepper  as  a  Mole 
Repellent 

An  inquiry  as  to  a  good  method  to 
eradicate  moles  in  a  recent  issue  has,  I 
see,  been  answered,  but  wish  to  add  that 
my  mother  and  I  cleared  our  gardens  of 
moles  last  Summer  simply  by  making  a 
hole  with  a  pointed  stick  in  the  fresh 
runs  and  dropping  in  a  large  spoonful  of 
red  pepper.  We  put  the  red  pepper  in 
several  places  and  the  moles  did  not  come 
into  the  gardens  again  the  entire  season. 
The  adjoining  orchard  was  full  of  their 
work  but  they  surely  disliked  the  pepper. 

Glenmoore,  Pa.  MRS.  s.  c.  W. 


KERR  CHICKS 


Chicks  from  heavy-laying  strains 


Judge  them  by  the  records  of  the 
Kerr  pens  in  the  public  contests  : 

At  Hunterdon  County  the  average 
of  all  pens  to  April  7th  was  962 
eggs.  The  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  Pen  laid 
1,219  eggs. 

At  Storrs,  up  to  April  12th,  aver¬ 
age  of  all  pens,  1,034  eggs.  Kerr’s 


White  Leghorn  pen  produced  1,205 
eggs,  and  the  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen 
laid  1,097  eggs.  These  fine  Kerr 
showings  were  made  in  competition 
with  leading  U.  S.  specialty  breeders. 

This  heavy-laying  character, firmly 
fixed  in  Kerr  strains,  is  a  feature  of 
Kerr’s  1930  chicks. 


New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 


White  Leghorns . $10.00  for  100 

Barred  Rocks. . . .  11.00  for  100 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks  , 


12.00  for  100 


$3.00  for  25 

5.50  for  50 
3.25  for  25 
6.00  for  50 

3.50  for  25 

6.50  for  50 


For  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices. 
Prices  effective  May  19th. 


$  47.50  for  500 
90.00  for  1000 
52.50  for  500 
100.00  for  1000 
5750  for  500 
110.00  for  1000 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


felted  CHICKS/^# 


Every  Wene  Chick  comes  from  blood-tested  breeders.  They  are  super 
duality  but  cost  you  no  more  than  the  average  chick. 

Wene  Chicks,  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh,  will  pay  you  a  handsome 
profit.  They  have  been  profit-makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  D 


AVhite  Leghorns — Special 


B.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
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WENE’S  FAMOUS  BLOOD-TESTED  CROSS  BREEDS  PAY  BIG  PROFITS. 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order  —  Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS 


WHENEON  QUALITY&^a 


HAS  MADE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY 


HIGH  VITALITY  CHICKS 

From  Selected  Ohio  Breeding  Flocks  backed  by  our  11 
years’  development  with  Purebred  Stock. 

MAY  and  JUNE  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 


ENiEvJN 


Effective  May  5th  —  Order  Quick  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Grade  A  . $6.00  $11.00  $52.00  $100.00 

White  Leghorns,  Big  Tom  Barrons  .  7.50  14.00.  67.00  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  6.50  12.00  57.00  110.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Atheneon  customers  come  back  year  after  year.  There  is  a  reason.  Write  for  our  complete  price 
list  and  three  free  copies  Atheneon  Baby  Chick  Journal.  C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  ATHENS,  OHIO. 


Hubers  Reliable  chicks 


r»III/TI/n  rsl  /  »  w-rs-x  Make  extra  profits  with  Huber’s  Reliable 

%u  •iW^rF  I  Hit  K  \  /  AND  Chicks.  At  these  prices  your  profit  is  as- 

J  /  olllollj  f  / /\ i  lip  sured.  20  years  careful  development.  10<7c 

’  “  down,  rest  C.  0.  D.  if  you  wish. 

Order  from  thi»  ad.  May  Price  June  Price 

Per  100  Per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  $11.50  $W»-30 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyan.,  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  12.50  11. oO 

No.  1  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Aneonas .  10.00 

Special  Mating  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  J-J.OO  H'-i 

nsuftsr  S.  C.  White  Minorcas,  Exhibition  Laying  Strain  .  14. oO  'o.oO 

OR  MORE.  Heayy  0dds  and  Endg  .  10.  oO  OoO 

Light  Odds  and  Ends  .  9-60  8.00 

add* 26c.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  be9t 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels. 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientificallyyw 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  '  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  Send  now 
•  free  poultry  book  and  Prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fair  port,  N.  Y.^-*V 
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Free  Catalog  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S.  0.  Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Aneonas.. 

Bd.,  Wh.,  and  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Reds,  Bl. 

Barron  and  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan . 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Min . . . 

Heavy  Mixed:  50,  $5;  100,  $9.50;  500,  $46;  1,000,  $90.  Light  Mixed:  50,  $4.50:  100,  $8:  500. 
$38;  1,000,  $75.  Jersey  Giants:  100.  $20;  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  28o  each.  Postpaid  except  to  Canada. 
We’ have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by  experts  for  Heavy 
Winter  Laving.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Bank  References. 
IHE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  D,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO. 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings 
LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY  W* H ITE  '*  LEG  1 1 0  RN  8 

Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the 
following  prices  Effective  May  5th  50  100  500’  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  ...  $  5.00  $  9.50  $47.50  $  90.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Aneonas  &  Black  Minorcas  6.00  11.00  52.50  105.00 

Barron  Leffhorns,  Buff  Rocks  &  Orpingtons,  S.C.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  6.50  12.00  57.50  115.00 

Special  Tancred  &  Studer’s  Wh.  Leghorns  ....  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100.  Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS  Box  307R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.  Farmers’  State  Bank. 

.  ---A- - -  - 


*  |  stiEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  (hey  are 
from  cat  .’fully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  10*  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  8UFFALO,  N. 


FREE 


CHICK 

BOOK 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  17,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing- 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Thank  you  so  much  for  reminding  me 
again  and  still  again  for  not  stopping 
your  valuable  paper,  which  saved  me 
$700  in  a  bad  investment  three  years 
ago.  I  intend  to  be  a  life  subscriber,  so 
it  1  don't  renew  you  may  know  1  am 
dead.  E.  i>.  B. 

New  York 

This  subscriber  gives  a  very  good 
reason  for  renewing  the  subscription. 
We  do  not  save  this  amount  for  every 
reader ;  but  we  are  always  at  your 
service. 


An  application  by  the  State  to  dissolve 
the  Interstate  Basic-protection  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  16  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  was 
heard  yesterday  by  Justice  Strong  in  the 
Brooklyn  Supreme  Court.  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  Joseph  C.  H. 
Flynn  told  Justice  Strong  that  this  “mo¬ 
tion  is  one  of  a  series  being  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General’s  office  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cleaning  up  a  nasty  situation 
created  by  the  organization  of  fake  au¬ 
tomobile  insurance  companies.” 

Mr.  Flynn  accused  the  company  of  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  public  through  “a  lot  of  high- 
pressure  salesmen”  services  of  dubious  or 
no  value,  although  representing  to  per¬ 
sons  solicited  that  automobile  insurance 
was  offered.  The  company,  which  is 
headed  by  Henry  Wasserman  and  was 
represented  by  Forrest  S.  Chilton,  denied 
that  it  was  selling  insurance  or  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  so. 

The  firm  has  been  in  operation  only 
since  December  but  has  obtained  400 
members,  charging  them  from  $51  to 
$71  for  two  years  of  “service,”  Mr.  Flynn 
said.  lie  told  Justice  Strong  that  al¬ 
though  dissolutions  of  similar  companies, 
now  being  investigated,  would  be  re¬ 
quested,  he  believed  that  the  only  cure 
for  this  “racket”  was  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Justice  Strong  agreed  with  him. 
District  Attorney  George  F.  Brower  of 
Brooklyn  was  not  represented  in  court, 
although  his  assistant,  Ralph  Jacobs,  is 
investigating  two  complaints  against 
Brooklyn  companies.  Justice  Strong  in 
reserving  decision  told  Mr.  Chilton  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  file  a  brief. 

“I  am  against  you,”  he  said,  adding 
that  he  considered  the  general  conduct  of 
this  and  similar  business  as  “one  of  the 
most  dangerous  practices”  he  had  en¬ 
countered. — New  York  Times. 

The  above  item  indicates  that  a  con¬ 
certed  drive  has  been  started  by  the  at¬ 
torney  general's  office  to  rid  the  city  of 
the  concerns  selling  what  are  commonly- 
known  as  “service  contracts.”  In  many 
cases  the  salesmen  for  these  concerns 
lead  the  automobile  owner  to  believe  that 
he  is  purchasing  automobile  insurance 
even  though  the  contract  may  specifically 
state  that  it  is  not  insurance.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  published  col¬ 
umns  of  information  on  these  service  con¬ 
tracts  since  the  first  one  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  field  is  large,  as  every 
automobile  owner  is  a  possible  victim.  If 
any  purchaser  of  a  service  contract  or 
one  purchasing  membership  in  a  so- 
called  automobile  club  making  similar 
claims,  considered  that  he  got  ‘"value 
received"  for  the  money  paid  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  it.  The  Syracuse  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  reports  that  three  officers  of 
the  Automobile  Service  Corporation  of 
New  Jersey  were  recently  arrested  and 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud.  These 
activities  are  all  effective  in  suppressing 
the  schemes  as  well  as  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  beware  of  them. 


Can  ,vou  tell  me  anything  regarding 
the  Northern  American  Distributors’  As¬ 
sociation,  33  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
1 11.  V  1  sent  them  a  card  regarding  the. 
distribution  of  literature  for  different 
concerns,  same  to  be  put  out  in  North 
Adams,  Mass.  These  people  require  a 
fee  of  $10  in  adYance  for  one  year’s  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  city,  plus  a  10  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  on  all  money  received  for  work 
clone.  As  I  have  a  lot  of  spare  time  1 
would  like  very  much  to  get  some  work  of 
this  kind,  but  do  not  like  to  pay  money 
for  things  I  never  will  receive,  c.  E.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

We  could  not  advise  risking  the-  $10 
on  the  above  proposition.  Assuming  that 
some  advertising  matter  would  be  sent 
him  for  distribution,  and  that  sales  re¬ 
sulted,  he  would  have  no  means  of  check¬ 
ing  up  on  what  sales  or  what  amount  of 
sales  he  would  be  entitled  to  commis¬ 
sion  on.  Unless  the  distributor  actually 
received  the  orders  and  forwarded  them 
he  would  have  no  proof  to  support  his 
claim  for  commission. 


I  am  enclosing  a  solicitation  for  busi¬ 
ness  from,  Monthly  Club  Co.  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  which  begins  with  :  There  is 
a  big  surprise  in  store  for  you !  It  says  to 
enclose  a  dollar  bill  and  they  will  send 
something  that,  will  be  a  big  surprise  to 
me.  In  case  I  do  not  want  to  keep  it. 
to  return  same  and  they  will  pay  me 
$1.50  for  same.  That  may  be  all  right, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  T.  s.  j. 

Arkansas 

We  do  not  know  the  Monthly  Club  Co., 
or  what  the  concern  proposes  to  send  to 
those  who  send  the  dollar  to  learn  what 
the  surprise  may  be.  The  proposition 
is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  schoolboys  in 
the  old  days  swapping  knives  “sight 
unseen.”  The  offer  to  return  $1.50,  if 
those  sending  the  dollar  are  not  satis¬ 
fied,  if  carried  out  in  good  faith 
has  possibilities  of  costing  the  club  a 
considerable  amount. 


A  short  time  ago  we  were  offered  a 
box  of  candy  and  one  share  of  stock  for 
$2,  one  from  New-  York  City  and  the  other 
from  Boston.  Now'  we  have  a  fountain 
pen  offer.  A  person  who  has  used  such 
a  pen  says  it  is  no  good.  ,t.  b.  p. 

New  Y'ork 

The  candy  proposition  of  a  pound  of 
candy  and  a  share  of  stock  for  $2,  has 
been  referred  to  a  number  of  times.  Our 
reports  indicate  that  the  candy  is  of 
about  a  50-eent  quality.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  pen  of¬ 
fered  in  the  same  manner;  but  at  any 
rate  we  could  not  advise  mixing  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  any  commodity  with  stock  in¬ 
vestments.  Any  investment  should  be 
considered  independently  of  the  purchase 
of  the  products  of  the  concern. 


Could  you  give  information  concerning 
the  Lignite  Product  Co.,  of  America,  of 
Castile,  New  York,  incorporated  for 
$500,000  in  the  State  of  Delaware?  I 
have  seen  their  small  demonstrating 
machine  which  really  seems  to  work  out 
wonderfully.  They  claim  it  is  patented 
in  all  the  leading  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  United  States,  Canada,  South 
America,  etc.  They  also  claim  the 
Canadian  Government  has  tried  their 
processed  lignite  with  great  success  on 
their  railway,  one  engine  pulling  00 
coaches  over  500  miles  on  a  very  small 
amount  of  lignite  after  processed  in  their 
machine.  They  say  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  wants  them  to  put  up  their 
plant  as  soon  as  possible,  the  government 
to  buy  the  machine,  the  Lignite  Co.,  to 
construct  the  building  and  thereafter  to 
receive  a  royalty  of  25  cents  on  the  ton. 
They  also  claim  to  have  bought  a  bri¬ 
quette  plant  which  was  used  by  the 
U.  S.  School  of  Mines  head  in  an  effort 
to  make  use  of  the  immense  fields  of 
lignite  in  North  Dakota,  but  which  was 
not  very  successful.  They  show  pictures 
of  this  plant  located  along  two  railroads 
which  they  have  bought  for  $16,000  I 
think  and  cost  many  times  more.  They 
plan  to  enlarge  building  for  the  process¬ 
ing  units  of  their  invention.  After  the 
lignite  is  processed  it  is  to  be  made  into 
briquettes  in  the  plant  already  there.  Do 
you  know  of  any  stock  being  sold  in 
New  York  State?  r.  j„  a. 

Pennsylvania 

We  are  not  in  position  to  confirm  or 
dispute  the  various  alleged  claims  above 
quoted ;  but  we  find  the  Delaware 
charter  of  the  Lignite  Products  Co.,  was 
repealed  on  Jan.  23,  1924,  on  account  of 
unpaid  taxes  for  two  years.  The  fact 
would  seem  to  counteract  all  the  claims 
set  forth. 


1  enclose  a  chain  letter  I  received  a 
few  days  ago.  My  name  on  this  letter 
was  taken  from  my  advertisement  in 
your  paper,  as  is  shown  by  the  key,  “Box 
195A.”  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  regular 
flood  of  these  letters  over  the  country. 
We  have  averaged  about  one  a  week  all 
Spring  and  know  of  several  other  people 
who  have  got  them.  Of  course  when  they 
reach  us  the  chain  breaks  but  I  won¬ 
dered  if  it  wasn’t  worthy  of  mention  in 
Publisher’s  Desk.  s.  b. 

Ohio. 

Here  is  the  “good  luck”  chain  letter 
again  with  the  suggestion  of  bad  luck  to 
those  who  break  the  chain.  As  usual  the 
letter  is  unsigned.  The  purpose  of  such 
letters  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  They 
no  doubt  increase  the  Post  Office  reve¬ 
nues.  Such  letters  coming  to  this  office 
meet  the  same  fate  as  the  correspondent 
mentions. 


Lawyer  (to  flustered  witness)  :  “Now, 
sir,  did  you  or  did  you  not,  on  the  date 
in  question  or  at  any  time,  say  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  or  anyone,  else  that  the  state¬ 
ment  imputed  to  you  and  denied  by  the 
plaintiff  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  or 
otherwise?  Answer  me  yes  or  no.”  Be¬ 
wildered  Witness:  “Yes  or  no,  what?” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Eight  Reasons 
for  Using 
CONCRETE 
BLOCK  and 
TILE 

When  planning  your 
new  farm  building, 
remember  Concrete 
Block  and  Concrete 
Building  Tile.  They  are: 

Attractive 

Permanent 

Fire-safe 

Clean  and  Sanitary 
Ratproof,  Rustproof, 
Stormproof 
Repair-free 
True  to  size  and  shape 
Moderate  in  cost 

Free  Booklet  Explains 
Construction 

Concrete  Block  and  Tile 
lay  up  easily  and  rapidly, 
saving  much  time  in  con¬ 
struction. 

“Plans  for  Concrete  Farm 
Buildings”  tells  more. 

Your  copy  is  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


am 

more  than 
pleased 


OF  COURSE  .  . 

. he  uses  a  BURRELL 

//I  have  used  my  Burrell  ma- 
1  chine  going  on  the  4th  year, 
and  it  hasn’t  skipped  a  milking. 

Can  positively  say  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  teats  or  udder  by  leaving 
it  on  too  long.  I  am  more  than 
pleased.”-— So  says  dairyman 
W.  W.  Craig,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
2  0  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUrrell 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  / 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening  — completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADIL 
SILO 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Rani.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAKK  ROW,  NEW  TORE 


On  way  to  next  silo 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  FILLER 

THE  New  Ross  Cutter  8s  Filler  is  mounted 
on  any  standard  tractor  with  direct  power 
connection  to  the  tractor.  It  saves  more  than 
three  hours  make  ready  on  each  job.  Blower 
pipe  may  be  positioned  before  arrival.  Pays 
for  itself  in  one  season  of  custom  filling.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 

ROSS  &“sno  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  n2  Warder  St. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — (or  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Kst.  184S 

246  Plymouth  Straat,  Brooklyn,  W.  Y. 


Tliis  splendid  scale  is  absolute* 
ly  necessary’  for  correct  weigh¬ 
ing  of  milk  and  testing  for  but- 
terfat  by  Babcock  method.  Ad¬ 
justable  pointer  makes  allow¬ 
ance  for  weight  of  pail.  Read¬ 
ings  in  tenths  of  pounds  for 
easy  figuring.  Large  dial — dis¬ 
tinct  numerals  —  sturdy  con¬ 
struction-guaranteed  accuracy. 

At  better  dealers— or  order 
direct.  Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO. 
560  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago.  111. 


'feUK 


Amazing  New  Dis¬ 
covery  —  COPPER 
STEEL  WIRE 
makes  my  fence 
last  at  least 
TWICE  as  lor.# 
as  ordinary  fence. 
Saves  half  your 
fence  money!  Get 
my  New  Catalog: 
and  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fencing:. 
Netting.  Steel  Posts.  Gates,  BarbWire  and 
many  other  farm  and  home  needs.  Direct 
from  factory.  Freight  paid.  Easy  Payments. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  customers*  Catalog 
^  Free.  Write  today  .'-Jim  Brown. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.4372  B,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


HAY  MOWERS 


TRACTOR'DRIVEN 

Cut  twenty  to  thirty  acres  a  fc 

day.  Models  for  use  with  McCor-j 
mick-Deering  10-20,  Ford- 
son,  Caterpillar  10  &  15, 

United  and  other  tractors. 

Write  for  particulars. 

DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich . 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Plows?? 
Seeds! 
Cultivates! 
MowsHayl 
end Lawns 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK  , 

■Walking  &  Riding  Equipment! 

Free  Catalog-Does  Belt  Work! 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  'S 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  A  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


RICH 


Han’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Sian’s  price.  Only  525  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FltEE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER. 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1 .00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Wanted— To  Buy 

OW#  t  nvelopes  amt  -tamps.  Rural  New-\  orker 
rt-aikrK  having  «W  envelopes  mailed  before 
issO  will  receive  interesting  Information  about 
their  eash  v.ilue  by  writing  It.  V.  RICE,  ‘J6.VJ 
Ashury  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


For  Sole — A  .Humber  of  New  and  Usea 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guarantied 

JOHN  REINER  ft  CO  INC  290  HUDSON  ST.,  R.  Y.  C. 


KODAK  FILMS 

Det-eloped-  'or  ie.  Prints  8e  ea .  Beautifully  mounted 
ilriO  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send-  us 

your  films,  rouae  rutue  sfvvice  «s  *•»#»«  s» ,  #.  t. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Roto  of  odtortlelng  i»  this  deportment  8c  per 
wore!  each-  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Cop#  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning}  to 
appear  in  issor  oil  following  week. 

Thin  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but.  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  n  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — Woman  for  general  work  for  Stim¬ 
uli  r  hotel,  at  once:  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first-  letter.  HOTEL  RITA.  X.  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons. 

women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health:  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education:  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits:  salary  $00  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry:  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City:  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service:  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent.  New 
York  Stare  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  two  women  to  cook  and  clean  in 
children’s  school:  salary  $75  per  month  with 
board,  no  room.  ADVERTISER  8309,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  farm-raised  young  man  with  some 
agricultural  college  dairy  course  training  for 
supervisor  and  tester  of  a  New  Jersey  herd  im¬ 
provement  association:  must  have  best,  of  ref¬ 
erences.  DAIRY  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


COUPLE  for  country  borne  near  New  York 
city:  cooking,  housework,  garden:  $80  and 
maintenance  to  start;  permanent.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8312.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  or  bov  as  garden  helper.  H. 
BRYANT,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WAN  TED — June  T.  white  Protestant  girl  or 
settled  woman  for  general  housework ;  every 
modern  convenience,  electric  stove,  own  room 
and  bath;  3  adults.  2  children;  no  laundry;  eight 
miles  front  a  town;  write,  stating  experience 
and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  8314,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  married  man,  poultry  and 
general  farming,  near  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. ; 
must  come  to  farm  for  personal  interview.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8310.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  35  to  45  years,  good  habits,  general  farm 
v\  ork :  one  who  appreciates  good  home.  E. 
KIEL,  Swan  Lake.  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  small  family,  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  reliable  married  man;  45- 
acre  dairy-poultry  farm,  12  cows,  no  retail,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  1  team:  farm  in  village  near  school 
and  stores;  new  house',  all  modern  improvements, 
$100  month,  usual  privileges,  open  June  1:  per¬ 
sonal  interview:  with  references  necessary:  not 
an  estate:  must  he  good  worker.  H.  P.  HEN¬ 
DRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Nurse,  Protestant,  intelligent,  will¬ 
ing  and  well  recommended,  qualified  to  take 
care  of  infant  and  two  year-old  boy ;  wages  $75 
per  month;  personal  interview  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  elderly  man.  to  help  on  small  farm, 
preferring  good  home  to  high  wages.  W.  A. 
DICKINSON.  Rt.  3,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Cook  for  small  hotel  on  lake,  also 
ope  chambermaid-waitress  and  a  gardener, 
willing  to  help  out.  THE  GARDEN,  R.  2, 
Peeksk ill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  as  working 
housekeeper:  must  be  good  plain  cook;  for 
Protestant  home  of  three.  Apply  BOX  248, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady  man  with  references;  milk 
2  cows,  care  1  horse,  lawn  and  garden:  must 
board  himself;  $100  per  month.  A.  D.  C., 
Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Tel.  Summit  1026-W-l. 


WANTED — Capable,  energetic  couple  under  40, 
assistant  farmer  and  repairing;  wife  depart¬ 
ment  housework:  salary  $1,380,  maintenance. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  Protestant  woman  for 
light  housekeeping  and  cooking;  one  wishing  a 
good  home  rather  than  high  wages;  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  must  furnish  good  reference  as  to  char¬ 
acter,  etc.  Apply  to  FRANK  AGOR,  Jr., 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  1580. 


MAN  and  woman  wanted;  couple  preferred;  wo¬ 
man  to  do  plain  cooking;  man  to  do  farm  work 
and  assist  with  care  of  dogs;  give  full  details 
as  to  character,  age  and  experience  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  N.  R.  SPEIDEN,  Cornell  University  Farm, 
Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y.  (Near  Peekskill.) 


Situations  Wanted 


JOB  WANTED  on  poultry  plant:  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches,  knows  gardening 
and  carpenter  work;  excellent  references:  single. 
ADVERTISER  8273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  capable,  desire  position  small 
hotel,  boarding  house,  club,  etc.;  take  full 
charge  or  assist;  salary  or  share  profits.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  wishes  position,  modern  farm 
or  estate,  capable  of  putting  herd  on  paying 
basis;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  man¬ 
agement,  agricultural  graduate;  married,  age 
35,  15  years’  experience;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  married,  life-long  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATURE  woman  (R.  N.),  wide  experience, 

position  of  responsibility,  invalids’  home  or 
anywhere;  cooking  when  necessary:  state  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  8331,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  desires  occupation  on  estate:  man  to 
drive  team  or  truck  on  farm;  3  children;  ref¬ 
erences:  prefer  to  work  under  superintendent; 
when  answering  give  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  $305.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager,  married,  experienced 
all  branches  including  landscaping,  greenhouse 
and  care  of  trees.  ADVERTISER  8201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  wife  desire  positions:  man  as  gar¬ 
dener.  woman  as  cook  or  houseworker :  calla¬ 
ble,  experienced,  references.  ADVERTISER 

8310,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  17  years  of  age,  Swiss  descent, 
good  clean  milker  and  teamster,  wants  a  stead.v 
position  on  big  dairy.  ADVERTISER  8311,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-DAIRYMAN  wants  position,  age  30, 
American,  married,  no  children,  A-l  butter- 
maker,  understands  the  care  of  chickens.  lawns 
and  vegetables:  references;  for  personal  inter¬ 
view-  write  BOX  385,  Stamford,  Conn. 

GERMAX-AMERICAN,  age  23,  wishes  steady 
employment  on  general  farm;  little  experi¬ 
ence,  b>-  American  farmer:  no  drinker  or  smok¬ 
er;  good  habits;  $35  a  month  and  board.  FRANK 
GIEL,  4*5  Court  St..  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  as  fore¬ 
man  or  manager.  ADVERTISER  8320,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  where 
experience  and  honesty  are  needed  quali¬ 
ties;  able  to  take  full  charge.  ADVERTISER 
8319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  strictly  sober  and  reliable,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  American,  wants  position;  thoroughlj’ 
experienced  and  has  ability  to  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  ADVERTISER  8324,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  as  milk¬ 
er  or  dairjnian  in  large  or  small  dairy ;  please 
state  wages  and  work.  ADVERTISER  8325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  girl  desires  housework,  prefer- 
ablj-  in  Catskill  region:  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NORWEGIAN.  25  years,  experienced  in  all  kinds 
of  farm  work,  wishes  position  as  farm  hand; 
good  reference:  please  stale  wages  and  condi¬ 
tions.  ADVERTISER  8328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SWEDISH  girl,  experienced,  wishes  position  on 
pottltrj-  farm,  commercial  or  estate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  8329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wants  position:  American,  28, 
strong,  healthy  and  honest:  plenty  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  the  business.  BRYANT 
BANKS,  Holliston.  Mass. 

FARMER,  married,  two  children,  wants  job 
for  himself  and  wife;  good  milker;  can  take 
care  of  chickens,  general  farm  work,  willing 
worker.  L.  GOLDVOOG,  407  Liberty  St.,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  .voting  man  wants  position  as 
chauffeur  and  caretaker  or  on  retail  milk 
route;  state  salarj-.  ADVERTISER  8335,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  competent,  desires  position  on 
estate;  can  do  interior-exterior  work,  concrete, 
repairing.  painting,  glazing.  ADVERTISER 

8336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PATROLMAN,  game  preserve.  Summer  property, 
efficiently  protected.  BOX  47,  Greenville, 

X.  Y. 

RELIABLE  man  wants  position  on  poultry  or 
dairy  farm  or  taking  care  of  lawns,  poultry, 
etc.,  on  small  place;  must  he  near  the  sea.  011 
Long  Island  or  Cape  Cod  preferred.  HARRY 
C.  WIN  ANT,  West  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

STEAMFITT E R-PLUMBER  wants  position,  han¬ 
dy  man.  on  estate;  thoroughly  understands 
all  repairs,  new  work,  also  farm  work,  care  of 
animals;  trustworthj-,  willing,  reliable,  sober. 
ADVERTISER  8339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Del -Mar- Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
Income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked ; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7S00,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

6-room  house  recently  renovated;  good  busi¬ 
ness,  also  suitable  for  country  home:  price 
$15,000.  ADVERTISER  8210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SMALL  place,  8  acres,  fine  house,  shade,  garage, 
ideal,  photo.  Otsego  County;  also  pleasant  75- 
acre  farm;  $1,700  each.  M.  FITZGERALD. 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  home  farm,  167  acres,  5  miles 
Newburgh,  on  State  road;  lovely  views;  all 
improvements  and  machinery;  45  Guernseys; 
price  $45,000.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Little 

Britain,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  good  established  business  in  a 
fast  growing  section  of  Long  Island;  6  acres 
land,  nurserj’,  store,  greenhouse,  etc.:  reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  8243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE  —  72-acre  dairy  and  truck  farm;  retail 
markets;  failing  health;  $5,500.  CARLTON  S. 
HUGHES,  Millville,  N.  J. 

SIX-ROOM  bungalow,  2-car  garage,  chicken 
house,  5  acres.  BOX  44,  Lanoka  Harbor, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  bordered  by  two  rivers,  near 
main  highway,  practically  new  six-room  house 
with  fireplace;  garage;  five  and  one-half  acres 
land,  or  more  if  desired;  for  details,  address 
"LITTLE  ACORNS,”  East  River,  Conn. 

72-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  Saratoga  County,  N. 

Y.;  slate  roofed  house,  good  barns,  two  silos, 
never-failing  water,  woods;  (4  mile  State  road; 
good  dairj’  farm.  GEO.  IV.  DeRIDDER,  Ball- 
ston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 80-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

seven-room  house,  telephone,  electric  lights  and 
running  water;  good  business;  established  16 
years:  suitable  for  countrj’  home;  price  $11,000. 
ADVERTISER  8277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale — A  fine  100-acre  farm,  92  acres 
tillable,  level,  in  fertile  valley;  main  line 
State  road,  electricity;  a  bargain;  owner  too 
old  to  operate  longer;  communicate  at  once 
with  B.  A.  LAKE,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  jour 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealer  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE — Large  Pennsylvania  poultrj’  farm, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the 
center  of  a  large  population,  near  the  best  mar¬ 
kets;  housing  for  5,000  layers;  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity  14,000  eggs:  brooder  capacity  8,000;  large 
colonial  house  with  conveniences;  large  barn; 
established  business  in  eggs,  broilers  and  day- 
old  chicks:  will  consider  a  renting  proposition. 
ADVERTISER  8306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  RENT— 14-acre  farm,  1.000  fruit 
trees  and  1.000  grapevines,  poultrj-.  boarding, 
$6,100;  near  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
8307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REAL  BARGAIN  for  quick  sale.  10-aore  poul¬ 
try  farm,  new  house,  7  rooms  and  hath,  elec¬ 
tric,  etc.;  outbuilding,  poultry  house,  laying 
hens;  near  Atlantic  City;  sacrifice  for  $4,500. 
ADVERTISER  $304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 8-acre  farm,  Ulsterville,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.;  17-room  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  electricitj',  furnished;  suitable  for  board¬ 
ers:  barns  in  good  condition;  trout  stream,  fruit 
trees;  school  near;  2  miles  to  railroad.  Inquire 
BOX  187,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  some  fruit, 
1,200  layers,  3.000  chicks,  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bator,  fullj-  equipped  and  stocked;  fine  location. 

9  miles  to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  good  retail  trade 
at  door:  electric,  telephone,  good  water.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Because  of  ill  health  high-class 
tea-room  in  Connecticut;  beautiful  place,  se¬ 
lect  trade.  ADVERTISER  8317,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

A  VAX  TED  to  buy  15  to  30-acre  modern  farm  on 
improved  road;  soil  must  he  productive;  no 
high-priced  farm  wanted;  write  full  particulars; 
if  interested  will  inspect  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8321,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

F'OR  SALE — 7-room  house,  improvements,  ga¬ 
rage,  plot  50x125;  Freeport,  I,.  I.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

125-ACRE  stock  and  fruit  farm,  town  of  Ridge- 
w-uj-,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.;  113  acres  level 
choice  tillage  with  5  acres  pears,  20  acres  ap¬ 
ples,  good  varieties;  12  acres  pasture  and  wood; 
convenient  markets;  attractive  11-room  brick 
house,  2  barns,  other  buildings,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  will  be  on  hard-surfaced  road  soon; 
chance  for  broad  expansion;  price  $9,000;  in¬ 
vestigate  long  term  easy  payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Will  sacrifice  on  account  of  other 
business,  120-acre  Finger  Lake  dairy-general 
farm,  4(4  miles  Lake  Keuka,  improved  road,  1 
mile  village,  school,  next  door  produce  market, 

4  miles  Dairymen's  League  station;  Alfalfa 
grown  abundantly;  large  modernlj’  equipped 
barn,  silo,  excellent  8-room  house,  other  build¬ 
ings;  electricity,  running  water;  write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars.  ANDERSEN  BROTHERS,  Rt. 
9,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

UP-TO-DATE  tea  room  and  gas  station  on  fa¬ 
mous  White  Horse  Pike,  18  miles  from  At¬ 
lantic  City.  ADVERTISER  S318,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

60-ACRE  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm;  State 
road;  9-room  brick  house,  barn,  1,500-hen  ca¬ 
pacity,  750  trees,  electricity,  brook,  good  city 
markets:  $8,500.  A.  DURN.?,  Riegeisville, 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  new7  modern  7-rootn  house, 
main  highway,  3%  acres,  Delco  system  for 
water  and  lights;  poultrj’,  fruit;  $35  month, 
$3,500;  52  miles  from  New  York.  HARRY 

GARDNER,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 16-acre  farm,  new  11-room  house, 
greenhouse,  henhouses,  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings;  $5,000,  terms.  GASPARINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE- — Have  three  farms  that  must  be 
sold  right  awaj':  190,  175  and  40  acres;  im¬ 
proved  roads;  easj’  terms.  IVON  R.  FORD, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 

A  WONDERFUL  buy — your  home,  6  rooms,  car¬ 
penter  shop,  lovelj'  cellar,  lot  50x100,  on 
Niantic  River;  thirty -five  hundred.  L.  G. 

DARLING,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Waterford,  Conn. 

$1,500.  $500  CASH  buys  3-acre,  100-tree  or¬ 

chard;  1,200-ft.  street  frontage  for  bunga¬ 
lows;  by  village  water  front;  fine  boating. 
BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 

44  ACRES,  60  miles  to  New  York,  7-room  house, 
barn,  poultrj’  houses,  large  stock,  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery;  bargain  for  quick  sale.  WILLIAM 
SCHAFER,  Owner,  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Milk  route.  Write  WILLIAM 

ARTHUR,  I*.  O.  Box  122,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  house,  barn,  fruit, 
good  water,  on  main  road;  price  $1,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Ideal  Summer  home,  wonderful 
view,  7-room  house,  bath,  electricitj’,  8  acres 
land,  65  miles  to  New  York.  CLAUDE  WOOD- 
IN,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

TO  RENT  or  sale,  7  miles  from  Red  Bank,  N. 

J.,  3-acre  poultry  farm,  equipped.  JOHN 
RAVELLV,  Vanderburg,  N.  J.  Phone  Eaton- 
town  102-W-2. 

TO  LET — Four  rooms  and  bath,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  2  enclosed  porches,  first  or  second 
floor,  with  garage:  can  be  seen  any  time;  5 
minutes’  walk  to  beach  in  Princess  Bay,  Staten 
Island:  rent  reasonable.  Write  JOHN  RA\  EL¬ 
LY,  Vanderburgh,  N.  J.  Phone,  Eatontown 

102-W-2. 

EXCHANGE  very  modern  chicken  farm;  6  acres 
right  in  a  city:  all  kinds  of  improvements;  8 
rooms,  slate  roof:  for  a  State-road  farm  with 
running  water:  electric  lights,  bus  line.  E.  12 
RIVER  ST.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  house  and  fair  barns  with 
acreage  as  desired:  suitable  for  poultry  or 
dairy:  $1,000  down:  Albany  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8330.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMMUTER'S  home  near  Plainfield;  6  rooms. 

all  improvements,  garage,  high  location,  half 
acre,  fruits,  shrubs.  B.  BELLER,  Warrenville, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  34  acres,  heart  of 
strawberry  section  Florida;  800  hens,  1.200 
chicks,  incubator  brooder  house.  4.000  Buck¬ 
eye  incubator;  4-car  garage,  cabin,  feed  house, 
0  and  4-room  residences,  housing  for  2.500  chick¬ 
ens,  2  electric  light  systems,  best  soft  water, 
orange  trees,  Fordson  tractor.  Ford  truck.  Jer¬ 
sey  cow,  2  police  dogs.  8  acres  strawberry  laud, 
pasture,  pine  woodland,  small  lake;  price  $13. 
500.  half  cash,  terms.  CASSIDY  BROS.,  West 
Coast  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  200,  Plant 
City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  farms.  140  and  50 
acres  respectively,  in  Caroline  County.  Md.: 
level,  stone-free,  fertile  land;  some  timber;  on 
paved  highway;  good  buildings;  milk  route; 
school,  bus,  churches  near;  larger  ideal  for  dairy 
and  grain;  smaller  for  trucking  and  chickens: 
price  reasonable.  Address  RALPH  It.  Ill  NT. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Stroudsburg,.  Pa. 


WANTED — 10  to  50  acres,  partly  wooded.  with 
brook  and  livable  house,  not  more  rhnn  100 
miles  from  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts  or  Eastern  Long  Island  preferred;  write 
price  and  terms;  no  agents.  BOX  83,  Amiij- 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


OTSEGO  County  State  road  farm.  134  acres, 
well  balanced  river  bottom,  opposite  creamery, 
half  mile  from  town;  40  head  splendid  cattle, 
unusually  fine  team,  completely  equipped  ma¬ 
chinery;  two  houses,  hardwood  floors,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  two  silos,  new  chicken 
house,  two  brooders,  ice  house,  corn  crib:  new 
steel  post  fences,  new  electric  milker:  all  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery  in  excellent  condition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONLY  $1,500,  nicely  furnished  small  counirj" 
home.  25  acres  level,  outbuildings:  imme¬ 
diate  possession:  South  Delaware.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8333.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  free,  clear  income  property  or  buy 
Central  Connecticut,  modern  State  roatl.  40- 
cow  income  farm.  W.  B.  STONE,  Prospect, 
Conn. 


119-ACRE  dairy  farm,  1(4  miles  south  of 
Biglerville,  Adams  County,  I’a.,  just  1  i  mile 
from  concrete  highway,  86  acres  cultivable,  15 
acres  meadow  and  pasture  and  18  acres  of 
woods;  improved  with  2  (4-story  frame  slate 
roof,  10-room  dwelling,  frame  slate  and  shin¬ 
gle  roof  barn  90x48,  wagon  shed,  corn  crib,  hog 
pen,  garage,  implement  shed,  poultry  house, 
wood  shed  and  milk  bouse;  all  buildings  and 
land  in  good  condition;  (trice  $0,500.  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 72-acre  dairy-truck  farm,  equip¬ 
ment,  crops;  retail  cash  markets;  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  no  agent.  ADVERTISER  8334,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES,  25  woods,  fruit,  7-room  house.  Id 
miles  from  Albany,  $2,000.  ADVERTISER 
8337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,000  SECURES  possession  of  farm  with  fur¬ 
nished  12-room  house.  ADVERTISER  8338, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey.  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buekwhe- 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  /one;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LEAF  tobacco,  smoking,  chewing.  6 
pounds,  $1;  pay  postman.  DAVID  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


1009J  PURE  CANDY  delivered  fresh  In  sealed 
containers  postpaid;  special  2-pound  get-ac¬ 
quainted  assortment  $1.25.  cash  or  C.O.D.:  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  COLEMAN’S  CANDIES, 
Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover. 

$6.60;  buckwheat.  $5.10;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  O.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  desiring  vacation  at  established  moral, 
modern,  guest  home  where  peace,  plenty  and 
scenic  beauty  abounds;  rates  $12.  "BREATH¬ 
ING  WELL”  FARM,  Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 


POWER  elder  press  made  by  Boomer  &  Bosch  - 
ert  Company;  90-ton  power,  screw  type,  three 
thousand  gallons  capacity,  complete  with  grind¬ 
er,  cloths  and  racks,  in  first-class  condition. 
ELEVATION  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Fairfield.  R. 
D.,  Adams  Countj’,  Pa. 


OLD  WELL  bucket  and  windlass  wanted:  will 
pa.v  five  dollars;  send  description.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  board,  two  miles  from  village,  one 
mile  from  State  road,  near  swimming  and 
golf;  home  cooking,  fresh  milk  and  eggs:  Chris¬ 
tians.  no  tubercular  guests;  booklet.  BESSIE 
MILLER,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  dozen  midget  jars  do\er  honev.  $3  post¬ 
paid.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck-land. 
Mass. 


COUNTRY  hoard,  modern  farm  home.  MRS. 
TERESA  DEWEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


HOME-MADE  candies,  assorted  varieties,  50 
cents  per  pound.  ETTA  I.  BOWKEIt.  Skanea- 
teles,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.50 
a  gallon;  10  lbs.  sugar,  $3:  cakes.  50c  a 
pound,  postpaid.  GUY  R.  CLOUGH,  R.  2, 
Windsor,  Vt. 


LADIES  —  Beautiful  switches  we  make  from 
combings.  LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  5  . 


CIDER  press  wanted,  give  full  particulars.  F. 
PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


WANTED — Repairs  for  Lauson  tractor  and  Mis¬ 
souri  grain  drill.  N.  M.  YODER,  R.  6, 
Dover,  Del. 


WANTED  —  Used  garden  tractor.  PETER 
WELCH,  195  Glennon  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


HOME  and  adoption  for  boj-  six  years:  father 
dead;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 
8315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BRUCELYN  FARM  is  ready  to  entertain  guests 
by  the  week  or  week-end  parties:  only  seven 
hours’  drive  from  New  York.  R.  BRUCE  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 


CLOVER  honey,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated. 

postpaid,  5-lb.  pail.  $1:  2  pails.  $1.90:  4 

pails,  $3.50.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  X.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  dark  in  color,  but  the  pure  ar¬ 
ticle,  $2  gal.,  prepaid  third  zone.  OAKLAND 
FARM,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


COLDWELL’S  cub  motor  lawn  mower  for  sale; 

used  7  hours:  bargain:  owner  deceased. 
ELIZABETH  I1URLBUT,  Arkport,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders,  pleasant  countrv 
home,  near  Binghamton.  MRS.  A.  II.  PAGE. 
Tunnel,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — New  York  State  extracted  white  clover. 
60-lb.  can,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE,  Massachusetts.  SO  acres,  9  rooms, 
large  gariet.  large  barn,  garage;  will  exchange 
for  two  or  three-family  house  in  vicinity  of 
New  York  City.  BARTON,  325  Division  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


180-ACRE  farm.  10  miles  Oneida  Lake.  Oswego 
County;  fair  buildings,  65  acres  woods,  plenty 
good  plow  land,  trout  stream  price  $2,800; 
Federal  loan,  $1,500.  F,  GIDDINGS,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


%'S,  OAKLAND  EIGHT 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


*1025 

AND  UP 


Seven  body  types.  Closed 
bodies  by  Fisher.  Prices 
f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Mich.,  plus 
delivery  charges.  Oakland 
Motor  Car  Co. 


Every  time  you  ride  in  the  New  Oakland  Eight,  you  will 
be  thrilled  by  its  marvelous  power,  pick-up  and  speed 
— its  impressive  smoothness  and  handling  ease.  Yet  this 
superior  performance  is  delivered  with  an  economy 
which  doubles  the  satisfaction  you  get  from  every  ride. 
For  this  newest  and  lowest  priced  General  Motors  Eight 
is  not  only  moderate  in  first  cost,  but  surprisingly  inex¬ 
pensive  to  operate  and  maintain. 

You  save  money  on  gasoline  —  because  the  85 -horse¬ 
power  engine  with  its  complete  down-draft  fueling 
system  gives  as  much  mileage  per  gallon  as  many  sixes 
of  equal  size  and  weight.  You  save  money  on  upkeep  — 
because  of  extremely  simple  basic  design  and  the  fact 
that  the  engine  develops  maximum  power  with  mini¬ 


mum  wear  on  moving  parts.  And  finally,  you  enjoy  all 
the  savings  which  go  with  owning  a  long-lived  automo¬ 
bile  —  because  Oakland  has  many  features  which  assure 
fine  performance  over  a  long  period  of  time:  a  short, 
thick  crankshaft  having  no  vibration  period  within  the 
speed  range  of  the  engine  —  duo-plane  cylinder  heads 
which  keep  power  impulses  uniform  —  engine  mount¬ 
ings  of  rubber  and  laminated  spring  steel  —  brakes  so 
well  designed  that  linings  frequently  last  30,000  miles 
without  needing  replacement  —  and  Fisher  bodies  of 
wood  and  steel,  the  sturdiest,  most  durable  type  of 
body  construction  known. 

See  the  new  Oakland  Eight  at  your  nearest  Oakland- 
Pontiac  dealer’s.  Learn  how  little  it  really  costs  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  superior  eight-cylinder  performance ! 


Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  design  of  the  New 

Oakland  Eight 

Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list  (f.  o.  b.)  price  when  comparing 
automobile  values  .  .  .  Oakland-Pontiac  delivered  prices  include  only  authorized 
charges  for  freight  and  delivery  and  the  charge  for  any  additional  accessories  or 

financing  desired. 

Remember  .  .  .  you  can  buy  an  Oakland  on  special  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms  offered  to  farm 
buyers  exclusively,  with  payments  at  convenient  intervals  during  the  year. 


superior 

performance 


id 
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Better  Hens 


HE  American  lien  represents  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  agriculture  which 
is  worth  probably  nearly  one  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars  annually. 
This  American  hen  is  forming  a 
necessary  and  economically  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  modern  farming  in  this  country.  The 
products  of  the  poultry  flock,  meat  and  eggs,  are  be¬ 
ing  recognized  more  and  more  each  year  as  essential 
and  indispensable  items  in  the  daily  diet  of  all  our 
people.  Because  of  this  constant  and  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  needed  foodstuffs  the  business  of  poultry- 
keeping  would  seem  assured  of  a  rather  definite  per¬ 
manence  among  agricultural  enterprises,  if  it  can  be 
put  upon  a  reasonably  profitable  basis.  There  must 
be  a  margin  of  profit  for  the  poultryman,  and  the 
industry  must  be  adjustable  to  changing  economic 
conditions,  and  still  allow  of  such  margin  of  profit. 
When  one  stops  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  production  business,  as  such,  it  is 
obvious  that  much  of  the  possibility  of  building  up 
such  stability  and  permanence  must  rest  upon  the 
breeding  of  birds,  the  production  units,  capable  of 
efficient  egg  and  meat  production.  Poultry  breeders 
have  for  many  years  now,  been  employing  the  trap- 
nest  and  pedigree  as  means  of  selecting  individuals, 
both  male  and  female,  for  the  propagation  of  future 
flocks,  fully  convinced  that  in  poultry  flock  improve¬ 
ment  the  individual  with  a  known  record  of  per¬ 
formance  must  be  used.  Countless  thousands  of  rec¬ 
ord  hens  and  male  birds  have  been  mated  each 
Spring,  and  the  collective  effect  upon  following  sea¬ 
son  pullet  egg-yields  has  been  marked  and  decidedly 
encouraging.  Most  of  those  trap-nest  records  have 
been  kept  in  terms  of  “x,”  that  is,  a  cross  has 
marked  the  laying  of  an  egg  on  certain  days.  The 
individual  record  has  thus  given  information,  at  end 
of  the  year  or  period  of  recording,  concerning  the 
number  of  eggs  laid,  their  distribution  through  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  the  cycle  and  rhythm 
of  egg  production,  and  data  of  tendencies  toward 
broodiness,  long  rest  periods,  etc.  All  of  this  in¬ 
formation  has  been  and  still  is  extremely  valuable. 

Something  over  three  years  ago  I  became  extreme¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  matter  of  carrying  the  record¬ 
ing  of  data  concerning  egg  production  a  step  further, 
i  wanted  to  know  what  was  happening  as  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  and  small-size  eggs.  I  base  this 
article  on  the  data  which  I  have  been  studying  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  then  gathered  from  records 
of  something  over  3,000  pullet  layers  trap-nested 
for  51  weeks  of  the  year.  Every  egg  laid  by  these 
birds  was  weighed  and  the  weights  recorded,  in¬ 
stead  of  recording  the  occurrence  of  egg  production 
by  the  usual  “x.”  I  incline  to  feel  that  the  number 
of  cases  included  in  this  study  allow  of  making 
some  definite  suggestions. 

Do  individual  hens  vary  as  to  size  of  eggs  which 
they  produce  during  the  year?  Let  me  give  some 
typical  examples,  these  hens  from  different  lines  of 
breeding,  which  will  answer  this  question  quite 
definitely  in  the  affirmative.  We  have  been  study¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  individual  records,  and  these  rec¬ 
ords  which  I  am  presenting  here  are  truly  typical ; 
they  have  not  been  selected  to  prove  a  point : 


Bird 

Eggs  in 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Weight 

No. 

51  Wks. 

Firsts 

Seconds 

IVewees 

in  Ozs. 

88-1 2x 

193 

162 

31 

.  . 

417.5 

74-6 

198 

121 

77 

381.5 

60-6 

193 

21 

153 

19 

354.6 

74-13x 

196 

18S 

8 

430.7 

78-4 

200 

30 

141 

29 

364.0 

61-3 

191 

83 

108 

329.5 

These  are  random  samples  of  pullet  layers  which 
finished  the  year  between  190  and  200  eggs,  birds 
which  on  their  “x”  records  would  have  been  grouped 
by  most  of  us  in  the  same  mating,  being  within  10 
eggs  of  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  external 
appearances  they  were  very  similar.  By  figuring  the 
firsts  (24  ozs.  to  the  dozen  or  more)  at  an  uniform 
market  price  of  $0,045  per  egg,  and  seconds  (21  to 
23  ozs.  per  dozen)  at  $0,035  each,  and  the  peewees 
(18  to  20  ozs.  per  dozen)  at  $0.02  per  egg,  the  total 
values  of  the  eggs  laid  in  51  weeks  by  the  six  hens 
listed  just  above  were  respectively  $8.38,  $8.15,  $6.69, 
$8.74,  $6.58  and  $7.52.  Those  differences,  mind  you, 
were  just  because  some  of  the  eggs  were  too  small 
to  realize  “first”  prices. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  happened  in  six  cases  taken 
from  a  lot  of  hens  which  totaled  between  220  and 
230  eggs  for  the  51  weeks,  and  compare  them  not 
only  with  each  other  but  with  the  six  which  laid  be- 
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tween 

190  and 

200  eggs 

;  during 

the 

same  period : 

Bird 

Eggs  in 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Weight 

Value 

No. 

51  Wks. 

Firsts  S 

Seconds  P 

eewees  in  Ozs. 

of  Eggs 

40-1 3x 

220 

85 

118 

17 

420.4 

$8.10 

43-5 

223 

1 60 

44 

9 

429.3 

8.92 

52-5 

230 

1 96 

25 

9 

486.5 

9.88 

55-8 

230 

3 

142 

85 

435.8 

6.81 

54-7 

230 

31 

189 

10 

429.0 

8  2 2 

41-3 

226 

120 

94 

12 

441.4 

8.94 

There  is  widest  possible  variation  exhibited  here. 
Let  us  mix  these  six  hens  with  the  first  six  and 


The  means  of  securing  information  on  weights  of  eggs 
produced  are  all  contained  in  the  simple  and  convenient 
egg  scale  and  record  box  shown  above,  as  in  use  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Fig.  303 

look  at  the  comparative  market  values  of  the  salable 
eggs  produced.  It  is  a  toss-up,  they  are  about  alike, 
although  six  were  in  a  distinctly  higher  class,  as  to 
total  eggs  laid.  On  the  “x”  record,  we  would  have 
been  quite  misled,  wouldn’t  we? 

And  lastly,  let  us  look  at  six  records  from  birds 
laying  between  243  and  257  eggs,  of  the  usually 
named  250-egg  class,  in  similar  way : 


Bird 

Eggs  in 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Weight 

Value 

No. 

51  IV  ks. 

Firsts 

Seconds 

Peewees 

in  Ozs. 

of  Eggs 

90-13x 

257 

51 

181 

25 

475.0 

$9.14 

72-3 

254 

10 

147 

97 

444.6 

7.54 

40-9 

256 

110 

116 

30 

488.3 

9.61 

82-9 

246 

138 

97 

11 

491.7 

9.83 

95-9 

243 

183 

53 

7 

481.6 

10.24 

36-8 

251 

11 

231 

9 

461.8 

7.77 

We  could  hardly  find  greater  variation  than  is 
shown  in  these  contrasts,  and  yet  we  would  have 


The  trapnest  is  an  economical  method  of  identifying 
birds  ivor thy  of  use  in  future  breeding  operations.  This 
White  Rock  here  is  caught  in  the  act  of  entering  a 
nest.  Fig.  304 

grouped  these  hens  in  one  flock  on  their  “x”  records, 
and  considered  that  they  were  of  similar  breeding- 
value.  They  are  not,  far  from  it.  How  disastrous 
to  use  a  bird  like  No.  36-8,  with  only  11  firsts  to 
her  credit,  and  her  whole  251  eggs  worth  only  $7.77 
on  the  market !  How  valuable  a  bird  like  No.  95-9 
with  183  out  of  243  eggs  classed  as  firsts,  and  her 
lay  worth  $10.24— yet,  she  laid  seven  eggs  less  in 
the  51  weeks  than  did  No.  36-8. 


Better  Prices 


It  is  probable  that  these  18  pullet  layers  enumer¬ 
ated  in  these  lists  consumed  about  the  same  amount 
of  food  and  cost  about  the  same  figure  to  manage  for 
the  year;  little  difference,  if  any.  Yet,  the  income 
derived  from  the  18  layers  varied  tremendously! 
Imagine  a  flock  made  up  of  a  thousand  like  any  one 
of  these  birds,  and  then  flocks  made  up  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  any  of  the  others,  and  get  the  effect  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  larger  eggs. 

Our  consumers  pay  for  what  they  get.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  more  for  first-grade  eggs  than  sec¬ 
onds.  The  buyers  make  their  cuts  largely  on  egg 
weight  ;  that  is,  size.  The  farmer  or  egg  producer 
appreciates  that  as  the  percentage  of  firsts  in  his 
shipment  increases  his  returns  are  better.  It  is  a 
splendid  objective  for  our  egg  farmers  to  have, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  breed  and  produce  laying- 
flocks  which  will  yield  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible 
100  per  cent  of  eggs  w-hich  will  sell  as  firsts  on  the 
usual  market,  cutting  the  numbers  of  eggs  which 
will  have  to  suffer  a  cut  price  to  a  minimum.  The 
figures  which  have  been  given  indicate  that  our  aver¬ 
age-  layers  vary  greatly  in  their  respective  capaci¬ 
ties  to  produce  anywhere  near  100  per  cent  of  first- 
grade  eggs.  It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  selection  of 
breeding  stock,  a  system  of  selection  based  on  egg 
weights,  egg  sizes,  quality,  as  well  as  numbers.  This 
is  entirely  aside  from  the  probable  advantage  in 
hatching  and  rearing  w-hich  will  be  found  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  tendency  to  produce  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  larger  eggs.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  extra  large 
eggs,  but  simply  for  formulating  some  system  of 
breeding  and  management  which  will  result  in 
eliminating  more  and  more  of  the  small  eggs  on 
which  a  penalty  is  exacted  when  they  are  marketed. 

More  and  more  of  our  official  egg-laying  contests 
are  beginning  to  weigh  all  eggs  and  return  to  the 
contestants  data  on  this  point.  We  have  been  doing 
this  for  the  past  tw-o  years  at  the  New*  Jersey  con¬ 
tests.  Many  of  our  private  breeders  are  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  doing  this  same  thing,  and 
have  started  weighing  eggs.  They  find  it  costs  money 
to  weigh  all  eggs.  It  does,  but  it  seems  worth  it. 
In  consideration  of  all  phases  of  this  question,  and 
assuming  that  these  figures  together  with  many, 
many  others  which  are  available  prove  to  us  the  im¬ 
portance  of  doing  something  to  try  to  eliminate  small 
eggs,  I  suggest  the  following  program  for  use  of  any 
poultry  farmer  who  would  make  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  in  egg  size  in  his  laying  flocks.  The  securing 
of  an  average  of  a  dozen  more  firsts  per  pullet  next 
year  will  pay  for  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  parent  stock  on  this  quality  basis: 

1.  Get  information  as  to  egg  weights  on  the 
choicest  of  your  females.  Limit  the  number,  per¬ 
haps,  because  of  the  cost,  but  do  get  this  information 
on  a  fewr,  so  that  you  may  have  a  source  of  mothers 
of  breeding  cockerels  for  another  year.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  as  I  see  it,  to  do  this  in  one  or  both  of  two 
ways : 

a,  Select  a  few  of  your  very  best  type  pullets  and 
enter  them  in  an  official  egg-laying  contest  at  which 
all  eggs  are  weighed  and  from  which  you  will  have 
furnished  to  you  a  copy  of  each  individual's  produc¬ 
tion  record  in  terms  of  weight  of  eggs  laid.  Next 
year  will  see  those  hens  returned  to  you,  with  records 
that  w-ill  enable  you  to  use  them  most  intelligently. 
The  18  birds  wrhich  I  have  described  above  all  went 
back  to  their  owners  at  the  end  of  the  contest  year, 
and  have  been  used  in  special  matings  this  past 
Spring. 

b.  Perhaps  instead  of  entering  a  contest,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  addition  to  doing  this,  you  might  well  con¬ 
sider  trap-nesting  a  small  group,  let  us  say  50  of 
the  choicest  pullets  3rou  have  this  Fall,  and  install 
an  egg  scale,  which  will  cost  about  $3,  and  weigh  all 
eggs  produced  and  record  them  in  terms  of  “weight 
in  ounces  per  dozen.”  For  example,  at  the  New’  Jer¬ 
sey  contests  if  an  egg  weighs  at  the  rate  of  24  ounces 
to  the  dozen,  we  jot  down  a  “4”  opposite  the  date, 
etc.  This  special  extra  trap-nesting  job  will  be  worth 
the  while,  and  be  an  absorbingly  interesting  addition 
to  the  farm’s  work.  Select  the  pullets  for  such  a 
pen  for  type,  size  and  all  those  characteristics  which 
you  want  as  well  as  egg  size.  Do  not  put  this  ex¬ 
pense  on  anything  but  top-notchers. 

2.  If  the  suggestion  above  is  not  possible  for  you, 
might  it  not  be  possible,  if  you  are  trap-nesting  in 
the  usual  way,  to  weigh  all  the  eggs  in  your  trapped 
pens  for  a  short  period,  let  us  sa.y  the  month  of 
February?  This  short-time  weighing  will  give  a 
fairly  good  index  of  the  situation.  Not  wholly  trust- 
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worthy,  of  course,  but  infinitely  better  than  no 
weighing'  at  all.  I  am  working  now  on  the  correla¬ 
tion  which  may  exist  between  short-time  weight  rec- 
oAis  and  annual  total,  but  have  no  figures  ready  yet. 
Undoubtedly,  it  will  help  a  lot. 

3.  Next  Spring,  if  we  set  only  large  eggs  in  the 
incubators  we  will  include  the  eggs  from  hens  which 
we  want  to  breed  from.  It  is  true  that  we  shall  be 
setting  large  eggs  from  hens  which  produce  such 
large  eggs  in  small  numbers.  But  the  practice  of 
rigid  selection  of  hatching  eggs  as  to  size  will  aid 
this  campaign  immeasurably.  But  the  system  must 
be  rigidly  adhered  to.  A  good  rule  might  be  “to 
place  in  the  incubator  no  egg  which  weighs  less  than 
26  ounces  to  the  dozen.”  In  this  way  the  chances 
for  hatching  pullets  with  capacity  for  production  of 
larger  eggs  is  greatly  enhanced.  Do  not  be  tempted 
to  set  the  small  eggs.  Discard  them. 

4.  Dr.  .Tull,  and  other  geneticists,  tell  us  that  egg 
size  is  apparently  an  inheritable  trait  or  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  that  it  behaves  in  regular  fashion  in  in¬ 
heritance.  They  tell  us  that  small  egg  size  is  domi¬ 
nant  over  large  egg  size,  unfortunate  but  apparently 
true.  This  means  that  we  must  seek  to  establish 
strains  of  layers  which  are  pure  with  regard  to  the 
recessive  character  of  large  egg  size.  We  must  iden¬ 
tify  the  layers  of  large  eggs,  and  keep  after  it  for 
several  years. 

Poultry  farmers  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
widen  their  margins  of  profit  on  table  egg  produc¬ 
tion  by  making  the  consuming  public  pay  much  more 
for  their  eggs.  They  must  seek  the  best  market  j)os- 
sible,  and  then  hold  that  market  by  offering  a  su¬ 
perior  product.  There  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  stable  market  for  superior  eggs 
and  poultry  meat,  but  it  must  be  superior. 

The  producers  must  improve  their  produc¬ 
tion  methods  in  an  attempt  to  lower  the  costs 
of  production,  and  thus  materially  widen  the 
profit  margin.  And  lastly,  they  must  call 
their  hens  into  co-opera ( ion  by  breeding 
races  of  hens  which  will  lay  more  of  the 
large  eggs,  will  yield  a  higher  percentage  of 
first-grade  eggs,  and  thereby  contribute  to 
the  possibilities  of  profit. 


Movable  Mailbox 

OWING  to  having  to  move  my  mailbox 
several  times  due  to  road  changes  and 
postal  regulations,  also  to  damage  from  col¬ 
lisions,  I  have  arranged  mailbox  as  shown  in 
the  photograph. 

The  box  is  mounted  on  an  angle  steel  post 
set  in  a  concrete  base  and  the  whole  given 
coat  of  aluminum  paint.  The  bottom  of  the 
steel  post  is  split,  and  the  two  ends  bent  at 
right  angles  so  as  to  be  well  bound  by  the 
concrete. 

An  old  displian  was  used  as  a  form.  The 
concrete  base  rests  flat  on  the  ground  so  may 
be  moved  easily  and  will  not  be  broken  or  the 
post  bent  if  struck  by  passing  vehicles  or  stock.  The 
base  affords  much  greater  visibility  at  night. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCK  WALL. 


Vermont  Poultry  Industry 

VER  13,000  chicks  are  being  raised  by  4-II  club 
members  in  the  State  of  Vermont  this  year,  205 
boys  and  girls  being  actively  engaged  in  poultry 
projects.  Rutland  County  leads  with  3,000  chicks, 
representing  40  club  members;  Orleans  rates  second 
with  2,375  chicks,  representing  31  club  members, 
and  Chittenden  takes  third  place  with  2,000  chicks, 
representing  20  club  members.  Addison,  Bennington, 
Caledonia,  Franklin,  Orange,  Washington,  Windsor 
and  Windham  are  other  counties  having  club  mem¬ 
bers  engaged  in  poultry  work.  All  of  the  chicks  are 
secured  by  the  club  agent  from  a 
known  source  of  blood  tested  and  cer¬ 
tified  stock. 

The  average  number  of  chicks  per 
member  is  65.  The  project  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  is  financed  by  banks  or 
service  clubs,  the  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  chicks  being  loaned  to  re¬ 
sponsible  club  members  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  redeemed  when  the  broil¬ 
ers  are  sold.  The  smallest  lot  of  chicks 
that  goes  to  a  club  member  is  25.  This 
year  there  were  several  200  and  300 
lots ;  with  boys  and  girls  who  have  had 
experience  making  a  real  enterprise  of 
it.  Several  new  members,  seeing  what 
others  have  done,  have  come  in  on  the 
proposition. 

The  first  chicks  began  to  arrive  in 
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early  April  and  distribution  continues  until  May 
17.  A.  W.  Lohman,  poultry  specialist  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  says  that 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  get  chicks  earlier  in 
the  season. 


Apples  in  Common  Storage 

OLD  storage  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  large 
quantities  of  apples  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  quality,  of  some  varieties  at  least, 
suffers  severely  from  being  several  months  in  the 
icehouse.  The  Stayman-Winesaps,  of  which  the  one 


high  in  flavor  and  with  a  mellow,  yet  firm  texture, 
quite  different  from  the  same  variety  just  out  of 
an  icehouse  tested  the  same  day. 

All  of  us  brought  up  in  farmhouses  having  the 
large  cellar  without  any  furnace  remember  how  long 
apples  kept  there — sound  and  firm  until  May,  some 
remaining  edible  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 


Observations  from  Long  Acres 

E  RAISE  some  wheat  here  in  the  fruit  sec¬ 
tion  but  only  in  small  fields  which  would 
cause  a  westerner  to  laugh.  Our  wheat  ranges  from 
two  to  five  acres  with  an  occasional  10-acre  field, 


and  averages  a  yield  of  25  bushels,  but  last  Fall 
was  so  dry  there  was  but  little  wheat  sown.  It  is 
raised  primarily  as  a  cover  for  grass  sowing,  our 
practice  being  to  sow  Timothy  with  the  wheat  and 
clover  in  the  Spring,  thus  getting  a  stand  of  mixed 
hay  plus  considerable  Timothy  in  the  wheat  straw 
which  makes  it  more  palatable  for  Winter  roughage. 
Just  why  stock  will  turn  up  their  noses  at  wheat 
straw  if  it  is  placed  in  the  manger,  but  eagerly  de¬ 
vour  a  whole  stack  if  turned  out  in  the  yard,  is  one 
of  nature's  little  mysteries. 

We  practice  turning  under  sod  for  corn  ground, 
placing  some  fertilizer  in  the  corn  hills,  sowing  oats 
the  next  year,  sowing  wheat  the  following  year  and 
seeding  again.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  corn 
rows  may  be  followed  the  third  year  in  extra  vigor¬ 
ous  clumps  of  oats  and  wheat  where  the  fertilizer 
was  placed  in  the  corn  hills  and  I  have  even  no¬ 
ticed  clumps  of  extra  vigorous  grass  if  acid  phos¬ 
phate  was  used. 

The  second  week  in  May  is  blossom-time  here, 
and  we  have  had  an  annual  celebration  for  some 
years  featured  by  a  week  of  pageants,  parades,  car¬ 
nivals,  climaxing  with  a  fine  parade  in  which  floats 
are  entered  by  various  local  firms,  clubs,  other 
cities  and  lodges.  Cities  within  a  radius  of  200 
miles  select  queens  of  beauty,  with  a  final  selection 
of  one  real  queen.  These  tour  the  country  prior 
to  the  celebration,  and  ride  in  a  special  float  in  the 
parade.  Each  city  selects  an  added  queen  who  rides 
in  the  city  float  accompanied  by  maids  of  honor, 
and  often  preceded  by  a  baud,  so  the  whole  thing  is 
a  colorful  and  gorgeous  celebration.  It  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  farmers 
who  produce  the  orchards  which  furnish  the 
blossoms,  are  never  asked  to  select  a  queen 
of  beauty,  although  our  country  lasses  could 
easily  rival  and  often  surpass  their  city 
cousins  in  real  feminine  beauty.  We  do  get 
a  kick  out  of  it  though,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
extremely  few  things  which  are  absoultely 
free  with  no  strings  attached.  So  we  all 
drop  work,  go  to  town  and  feast  our  eyes 
with  beauty  and  our  ears  with  the  best 
bands  in  the  State. 

The  blossoms  are  here  on  schedule  and  in 
abundance.  These  varicolored  blossoms  are 
an  ever  recurring  mystery  to  me.  I  cannot 
even  attempt  to  figure  out  how  the  same  soil 
and  sunshine  can  produce  a  yellow  pumpkin, 
a  green  squash,  a  red  watermelon,  a  brown 
potato  and  a  gorgeously  beautiful  rose.  It 
gives  me  a  new  appreciation  of  the  wonders 
of  the  soil,  an  added  interest  in  agriculture, 
a  new  dignity  as  I  ponder  on  the  infinite  i»os- 
sibilities  of  the  warm  brown  soil  which  is  at 
once  my  workshop  and  tools  to  produce  this 
glorious  pageant  of  beauty.  Farming  is  an 
ultra  utilitarian  vocation;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  there  are  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fascinating  study  and  real  ap¬ 
preciation  of  natural  beauties.  We  are  far  from 
knowing  all  about  this  chemistry  of  the  soil,  the  won¬ 
derful  alchemy  of  Nature  with  which  she  transforms 
the  dull  clod  to  the  golden  wheat,  the  sandy  waste 
to  the  luscious  strawberry,  the  stiff  clay  to  the  de¬ 
licious  apple,  the  tough  sod  to  rich  cream. 

Frequent  rains  have  kept  the  soil  so  wet  that  the 
currants  are  as  yet  unplowed,  standing  in  their  Win¬ 
ter  condition  with  the  soil  thrown  to  the  rows  by  the 
plow.  They  are  in  full  blossom  and  making  fruits 
and  I  believe  I  shall  let  them  go  unworked  until 
after  the  fruit  is  picked.  I  bought  a  half  ton  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  today  and  shall  give  the  cur¬ 
rant  rows  an  immediate  sprinkling  with  this  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer,  being  careful  not  to  get  any  of 
it  on  the  foliage  or  too  close.  I  expect  the  first 
rain  to  wash  this  in,  so  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  raspberry  rows 
will  also  get  a  feeding,  but  I  shall  place 
it  in  the  furrows  right  after  plowing 
away  and  hoe  the  soil  down  over  it.  I 
hope  thus  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  also  stimulate  cane  growth 
for  next  year.  I  shall  spread  some  sul¬ 
phate  in  the  grape  rows  also  and  if  any 
is  left,  give  the  trees  an  application. 
This  sounds  like  a  big  program  for  a 
half  ton  but  this  is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  plant  food  which  must  be  used 
sparingly  and  with  discretion.  It 
should  not  be  given  to  newly-set  trees 
or  bushes  and  not  over  a  pound  to  a 
tree  which  is  less  than  five  years  old. 
As  much  as  5  lbs.  may  be  given  to  a  ma¬ 
ture  tree  if  spread  far  out  under  the 
but  a  large  handful  is  enough 
for  a  grapevine  of  any  size  or  age. 
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This  picture,  sent  by  Mr.  Frank  Wilbert,  of  Tuscarawas  County,  O.,  shows  the  way  branches 
he  trains  his  Latham  red  raspberries,  to  keep  them  clean  and  give  opportunity  to 
cultivate  and  pick  conveniently.  Fig.  307 


This  is  a  Ft  ay  man  Winesap,  natural  size,  sent  us  in  early  April  by 
C.  W.  Ellen  wood,  of  the  Ohio  Station.  It  had  been  kept  in  common 
cellar  storage,  and  was  the  topnotch  of  quality.  Fig.  306 

pictured  is  a  fair  specimen  in  size,  were  extremely 
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A  little  of  the  sulphate  must  be  saved  for  the  gar¬ 
den  where  again  a  little  is  better  than  too  much. 
We  have  a  fine  prospect  for  plums  and  pears,  but  ap¬ 
ple  bloom  is  disappointing  as  there  is  little  of  it 
with  the  exception  of  McIntosh.  My  experience  has 
been  that  it  takes  a  thousand  McIntosh  blossoms  to 
set  one  apple  so  I  am  not  ordering  any  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  yet. 

But  I  must  get  busy  hanging  bottles  in  the  plum 
trees  to  act  as  bug  catchers.  There  are  peach  trees 
ro  grub  out  to  make  way  for  raspberry  planting,  the 
baby  is  begging  me  to  take  her  through  the  orchards 
which  she  much  enjoys,  there  are  multiple  letters 
awaiting  an  answer.  Strenuous  days  ahead,  but 
days  replete  with  pleasure  and  profit  in  honest  toil 
close  to  God’s  own  soil  which  I  am  privileged  to  till. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  n.  n.  r. 


Do  Your  Shocks  of  Wheat  “Stay  Put”? 

EVER  since  I  became  large  enough  to  shock 
wheat  and  was  taught  how  to  do  it  by  my 
father,  I  have  thought  that  I  could  set  one  up  so 
that  if  would  “stay  put-’  through  any  but  very  un¬ 
usual  weather  conditions,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  now  I  have  wanted  to  have  something  to  say 
about  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  This  has  been  due 
partly,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  I  frequently  see 
jobs  of  shocking  that  leave  much  to  be  desired.  When 
wheat  is  to  be  left  in  the  shock  for  any  considerable 
time  this  operation  is  an  important  one,  and  ought 
not  be  slighted.  The  loss  of  grain  during  this  period 
can  easily  be  considerable.  Then  a  few  years  ago  I 
saw  in  some  farm  paper  an  article  on  shocking 
wheat  in  which  the  author  illustrated  his  thought 


The  Second  Step  in  Building  the  Shock.  Fig.  308 


with  sketches  in  which  the  sheaves  were  represented 
as  being  round.  Since  then  I  have  wanted  more 
than  ever  to  put  my  ideas  on  record. 

It  is  true  that  the  sheaves  which  used  to  be  bound 
by  hand  in  the  days  of  the  sickle  and  cradle  were  in 
fact  round ;  but  the  ones  put  out  by  a  modern  binder 
are  not  of  that  shape.  They  are  somewhat  flattened 
and  therefore  are  oval  in  cross  section.  Now,  the 
shape  of  the  sheaf  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  shocking.  Flattened  sheaves  are  a  good  deal 
easier  to  shock  than  round  ones.  Those  which  stand 
on  the  ground  fit  together  better,  and  the  cap 
sheaves  “break”  better  and  roof  the  shock  more  sat¬ 
isfactorily  than  they  would  if  round. 

Constructing  the  Shock 

As  suggested  above,  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
method  of  constructing  a  shock  which  was  taught 
me  by  my  father.  I  have  at  one  time  and  another 
set  up  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  have  yet 
to  see  a  method  that  I  thought  better. 

The  shock  is  started  by  standing  four  bundles  in 
a  row,  as  shown  diagrammatic-ally  in  Fig.  310,  with 
the  heads  leaning  slightly  toward  the  middle.  The 
two  sheaves  numbered  “1”  are  set  down  at  the  same 


A  Good  Shock  of  Wheat  at  Thrashing  Time.  Note  how 
well  it  is  roofed  and  how  difficult  i\  would  he  for  a  wind 
from  this  direction  to  blow  the  cap  sheaves  off.  Fig.  309 


Beginning  a  Shock  of  Wheat.  Fig.  310 


time ;  the  other  two  are  added  in  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  way,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  they  are  set 
down  firmly.  They  should  stand  firmly,  with  no 
tendency  to  fall  sideways  —  although  with  poor 
sheaves  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  achieve 
this  end.  Two  sheaves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  row 
are  then  added  as  shown  in  Fig.  308.  The  final 
four  sheaves,  numbered  “4”  in  Fig.  311,  go  in  the 
four  corner  vacancies.  There  are  now  10  bundles 
standing  on  the  ground.  They  should  all  lean  slight¬ 
ly  toward  the  center,  and  should  not  slope  sideways. 
If  the  latter  is  the  case  the  shock  will  often  twist 
around  in  the  direction  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  bundles  lean,  and  go  down,  without  wind  or 
any  other  adverse  condition  which  might  cause  them 
to  fall. 

This,  then,  is  the  part  of  the  shock  which  stands 
on  the  ground.  It  is  well  balanced,  approximately 
circular  in  shape,  and  is  large  enough  to  stand  firm¬ 
ly  if  the  heads  are  properly  bound  together  by  the 
cap  sheaves.  Moreover,  more  sheaves  can  be  added 
in  a  pinch,  if  necessary,  and  if  necessary  a  slightly 
smaller  number  can  be  used  by  standing  two  on  a 
side  instead  of  three. 

The  shock  is  now  ready  for  its  roof,  or  “cap.” 
Support  a  sheaf  with  the  butts  against  your  body, 
and  one  arm  under  it  at  the  band.  With  the  other 
hand  break  the  straw  over,  a  part  at  a  time,  just 
above  the  band.  Spread  the  heads  apart  somewhat 
and  place  the  sheaf  across  the  top  of  the  shock  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  roof  it  as  much  as  possible  and 
to  hold  the  heads  of  the  upright  sheaves  inward. 
Spread  the  butts  apart  also  and  make  them  slope 
downward  if  possible.  Likewise  break  the  straw  of 
a  second  sheaf  and  place  it  across  the  first. 

The  shock  is  now  finished.  If  it  has  been  carefully 
put  up  it  will  take  a  lot  of  rain  to  wet  it  and  a  lot 
of  wind  to  blow  it  over  after  it  has  had  a  few  days 
to  settle. 

One-cap  Sheaf?  Or  Two? 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  argument  in 
our  neighborhood  as  to  whether  a  shock  of  wheat 
should  have  two  cap  sheaves  or  only  one.  You  will 
note  from  what  1  have  just  said  that  I  favor  two. 
1  will  admit  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  actual  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  which  is  the  better  plan.  My 
reasons  for  favoring  two  cap  sheaves,  therefore,  are 
merely  the  general  good  results  which  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  with  that  number  and  in  addition  the  con¬ 
siderations  set  forth  below. 

The  arguments  for  using  a  single  cap  sheaf  are 
usually  given  somewhat  as  follows:  (1)  It  saves 
time.  (2)  It  allows  the  wheat  to  dry  out  more 
quickly  when  first  set  up  and  after  a  rain  if  it  gets 
wet  through.  Both  arguments  are  perfectly  true. 
It  does  save  time  to  put  on  only  one  cap  sheaf  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  It  is  much  more  work  to  “break”  an 
extra  sheaf  for  each  shock  than  to  set  that  sheaf 
on  the  ground.  Also  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
wheat  will  cure  out  a  little  more  rapidly  in  the  first 
place  and  will  dry  out  a  little  more  quickly  if  thor¬ 
oughly  wetted  by  a  rain  if  capped  with  only  one  sheaf 
instead  of  two.  If  the  use  of  two  is  not  in  some 
other  way  distinctly  superior  to  the  use  of  only  one 
then  it  is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  only 
one. 

But  the  advocates  of  two  cap  sheaves,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  all  of  this,  argue  somewhat  as  follows:  The 
purpose  of  cap  sheaves  on  a  shock  is  twofold ;  first, 
to  keep  the  shock  dry,  and,  secondly,  to  keep  the  sun 
from  bleaching  the  grain.  There  is  no  question,  to 
take  the  second  point  first,  but  that  two  sheaves  will 
protect  the  heads  from  the  sun  better  than  one  will 
do.  As  regards  the  other  point,  if  the  grain  is  as 
ripe  as  it  should  be  when  cut  it  will  not  spoil  under 
two  cap  sheaves,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  will  turn  a  lot  more  rain.  Thus,  while  one  sheaf 
will  let  the  shock  dry  out  more  rapidly  if  wet,  the 
two  cap  sheaves  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  wet 
except  in  periods  of  such  continuous  heavy  rains 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  by  any  means  to  keep 
the  grain  from  growing  in  the  shock.  If  the  climate 
is  such  that  wheat  left  in  the  shock  is  often  serious¬ 
ly  damaged  by  rain  before  it  can  be  thrashed  it 
should  be  stacked  or  put  under  shelter  shortly  after 
it  is  cut.  No  method  of  shocking  will  protect  the 
grain  in  a  period  of  repeated  heavy  rains.  It  is  from 
the  occasional  rains,  even  though  they  be  quite 


heavy,  of  a  normal  season  that  shocks  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  grain.  If  well  constructed  they  will  do  that 
almost  perfectly. 

I  believe  very  few  people  realize  how  very  much 
more  efficient  as  a  roof  two  cap  sheaves  are  than 
one.  They  are  not  merely  twice  as  efficient;  they  are 
more  than  twice  as  efficient.  If  only  one  sheaf  is 
used  the  roofing  straw  lies  almost  horizontally.  Also 
it  is  quite  thin  by  the  time  it  has  been  spread  out 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  shock.  Even  at  that, 
there  is  usually  a  place  on  each  side  near  the  band 
which  is  not  well  covered.  It  does  not  take  a  very 
heavy  rain  to  put  water  through  such  a  single  sheaf 
into  the  shock  proper.  Now,  if  an  additional  sheaf 
is  put  across  it  the  straw  of  neither  one  needs  to 
be  spread  out  so  much  in  order  to  cover  the  entire 
shock.  Moreover,  the  straw  of  the  second  sheaf 
slopes  downward  a  great  deal  more  than  that  of  the 
first  one.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  possible  to  give  a 
considerable  slope  to  the  butt  end  of  the  sheaf  as 
well  as  to  the  head  end.  Thus  the  use  of  two  sheaves 
instead  of  one  not  only  doubles  the  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  roof  of  the  shock  but  also  makes  it 
more  efficient  in  proportion  to  the  amount. 

Fig.  309  is  a  view  of  a  good  shock  of  wheat  on  the 
day  it  was  thrashed,  showing  the  head  end  of  the 
upper  cap  sheaf.  At  that  time  it  had  stood  for  some 
weeks  in  the  field.  Fig.  312  similarly  shows  a  shock 
from  the  butt  end  of  the  upper  cap  sheaf.  Does  it 
appear  likely  that  any  rain  short  of  a  “regular  old 
soil  soaker  and  gulley  washer”  would  soak  either 
of  these  shocks? 

In  short,  therefore,  a  second  cap  sheaf  is  valuable 
not  only  because  it  covers  a  part  of  the  shock  which 
cannot  be  covered  satisfactorily  by  the  first,  but 


also  because  first,  it  permits  the  lower  one  to  be 
more  effective  over  a  limited  part  of  the  shock  and. 
secondly,  because  it  alone  sheds  water  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  a  single  one  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
shock  can  be  made  to  do. 

Cap  Sheaves  Should  Face  the  Storm  Winds 

An  important  precaution  to  keep  in  mind 'in  plac¬ 
ing  the  cap  sheaves  is  to  point  the  heads  in  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  the  storm  winds — not  neees-ari- 
ly  the  “prevailing”  winds — come.  Glance  once  more 
at  Figs.  309  and  312.  It  will  now  be  clear  why  this 
precaution  is  worth  while.  Imagine  the  gale  which 
often  precedes  a  thunderstorm  blowing  against  the 
head  end  of  the  cap  sheaves  shown  in  Fig.  309.  If 
ii  were  strong  enough  to  blow  them  off  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  blow  the  shock  over  bodily  and  scatter  it.  Now 
imagine  the  same  gale  blowing  against  the  butts  of 
the  cap  sheaves  as  shown  in  Fig.  312.  It  would  take 
nowhere  nearly  as  strong  a  wind  to  displace  them 
from  this  direction  as  from  the  other. 

If  the  combine  harvester  continues  to  gain  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  it  has  done  recently  wheat  shocking  may 


Another  Good  Shock  of  Wheat.  Note  how  much  easier 
it  would  he  for  a  wind  to  blow  the  cap  sheaves  off  from 
this  direction  than  from  the  other.  Fig.  312 
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become  a  lost  art  one  of  these  times.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  job  of  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  in  a  majority  of  the  wheat  growing  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  grain  will  be 
best  preserved  if  the  work  is  carefully  done,  with 
due  regard  to  a  few  simple  precautions.  A  good 
shock  is  one  which  stands  firmly  on  the  ground  and 
is  well  roofed.  If  the  upright  sheaves  are  placed 
carefully  and  firmly  and  are  properly  covered  with 
a  couple* of  cap  sheaves  with  their  heads  facing  the 
storm  winds  the  shock  will  meet  these  require¬ 
ments. 

It  will  “stay  put.”  c.  f.  millek. 


Gardening  for  the  Whole  Family 

“Spacious  and  fair  is  tlie  world  ;  yet  oh !  how  I  thank 
the  kind  heavens 

That  I  a  garden  possess,  small  though  it  be,  just  mine 
own ; 

One  which  enticeth  me  homeward  ;  why  should  a  gar¬ 
dener  wander? 

Honor  and  pleasure  he  finds  when  to  his 
garden  he  looks.” 

E  QUITE  agree  with  Goethe  in 
this  summary  of  the  value  of  a 
garden.  A  poetic  view,  indeed,  it  is, 
but  just  as  practically  true  as  it  is 
poetically  delightful !  Sometimes  our 
home  has  been  on  a  city  lot,  sometimes 
it  has  been  on  a  few  acres,  and  never 
on  very  wide  acreage,  but  ever  there 
have  been  the  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.  These  assets  were  just  as 
necessary  to  the  environment  of  our 
daily  lives  as  were  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  The  result  has  been  a  con¬ 
tent  and  pleasure  in  our  home  that 
held  us  as  a  magnet.  Wheels  ever  pro¬ 
vided  necessary  transportation,  but  “a 
home  on  wheels”  was  not  for  us.  When 
mother,  father  and  the  boys  lingered 
late  in  the  garden,  guarding,  watch¬ 
ing  the  development  of  growing  things, 
small  desire  came  for  gadding.  A  cool 
porch  or  a  bright  well-shaded  lamp  and 
a  comfortable  chair  in  an  airy  room, 
with  plenty  of  good  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  finished  a  well-spent  day,  and 
left  no  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  or  un¬ 
pleasant  memories.  Yes,  and  oft  when 
weeding  or  planting  “in  the  sacred 
hour  of  dawn”  did  joy  come  and  sing 
for  us : 

’Tis  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad. 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.” 

The  “Ides”  of  March  found  us  eating 
crisp  nutty-flavored  celery  from  our 
garden  of  last  Autumn.  All  through 
the  Autumn  and  Winter  months  this 
healthful,  fresh  vegetable  has  been  up¬ 
on  our  table  daily.  When  hard  freez¬ 
ing  weather  approached,  the  garden 
trenches  were  emptied  into  a  long 
dark  bed  against  the  cellar  wall  on 
one  side  and  boards  on  the  other.  At  every  three 
feet,  or  less,  an  upright  drain  tile  provided  the  wa¬ 
tering  place  for  this  cellar  garden.  With  fresh  crisp 
Spy  apples  no  better  combination  salad  was  pro¬ 
duced  than  with  the  magic  of  crisp  celery.  Soups 
and  vegetable  concoctions  of  many  sorts  were  im¬ 
proved  by  the  flavor  of  celery  leaves  or  stalks. 

Most  years  found  the  hotbed  lettuce  of  early 
Spring  meeting  crisp  white  cabbage  from  the  cab¬ 
bage  shelves  in  the  cool  room  of  our  cellar.  Here 
again,  without  an  outlay  of  dollars  and  dollars  to 
the  grocer,  we  had,  and  have,  those  health-giving 
vitamins  which  so  abound  in  cabbage  and  celery, 
and  replace  need  of  lettuce.  Then  the  boxes  of 
smooth  carrots,  all  crisp  from  the  sand,  provided 
other  combination  salads,  soups  and  vegetable  ap¬ 
petizers. 

Many  Autumns,  late  in  November,  Mr.  Opti  took 
his  spade  and  turned  up  one  or  two  big  rhubarb 
root  clumps.  He  just  ruthlessly  turned  them  up  to 
freeze  through.  That  accomplished,  he  carried  the 
clumps  to  the  furnace  room  and  planted  his  frozen 


roots  in  boxes  by  the  furnace.  Gradually  the  roots 
thawed  and  the  plant  felt  certain  that  it  was  time 
to  grow,  and  grow  it  did.  Long,  dainty  pink  stems, 
with  the  prettiest  tiny  yellow  leaves,  responded  to 
the  warm  watering.  No  Summer  or  Spring  rhubarb 
ever  compared  with  this  furnace-room  growth,  either 
in  color  or  flavor.  How  we  relished  the  sprightly 
flavor !  Seedling  plants  replaced  the  forced  roots 
in  the  garden,  for,  after  yielding  weekly  portions 
in  the  cellar,  from  early  in  February  till  outdoor 
plants  were  growing,  the  roots  were  ready  for  the 
dump.  Forcing  proved  too  exhausting  for  further 
usefulness. 

These  fresh  Winter  vegetables  were  often  shared 
with  sick  neighbors  and  ever  the  appreciation  was 
about  equal  to  the  appreciation  of  a  pot  of  blos¬ 
soming  Narcissus  or  daffodils  which,  also,  usually 
began  to  appear  in  gala  form  from  Christmas  till 
Spring  blossoms  out-of-doors.  In  late  October  the 


forcing  bulbs  arrived  from  the  growers.  These  were 
carefully  potted  in  flat  bulb  pots,  about  three  bulbs 
to  a  pot.  Then  the  pots  were  buried  in  the  dirt  of 
the  celery  bed  in  the  cellar.  There  the  pots  re¬ 
mained  till  the  roots  began  to  protrude  through  the 
drain  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  Paper 
White  Narcissus  ever  came  first.  Often  these  were 
ready  by  Christmas.  A  very  pretty  Christmas 
flower  it  is,  too !  Some  sentiment  clings  to  its  frag¬ 
rance  throughout  our  more  than  twenty-one  years 
of  married  life.  These  blossoms  decorated  the  wed¬ 
ding  parlor,  and  when  Mr.  Opti  brought  his  bride 
to  her  new  home,  in  a  new  State,  far  from  her  na¬ 
tive  haunts,  there  stood  luxuriant  pots  of  these 
blossoming  beauties  on  the  dining-room  and  sitting- 
room  tables.  The  bridegroom  had  been  developing 
these  in  the  cellar  of  the  professor’s  family  with 
whom  he  roomed.  After  the  Christmas  Day  wed¬ 
ding,  the  young  instructor  in  a  great  eastern  agri¬ 
cultural  college  had  these  surprise  blossoms  ready 
to  come  on  in  a  steady  succession  till  Spring.  One 
yellow  Polyanthus  Narcissus  boasted  17  blooms  on 


one  stock.  Such  charm,  and  such  thoughtfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  new  home,  must  have 
been  a  determining  influence  in  preventing  the  least 
touch  of  homesickness  qn  the  part  of  the  bride.  The 
friends,  the  many  friends  of  the  years,  had  all  been 
left,  as  well  as  the  home  of  her  girlhood,  in  its  set¬ 
ting  of  flowers  and  garden,  in  a  beautiful  city  of 
homes.  Yet  that  bride  was  content  and  happy,  and 
the  many  new  friends  were  not  quite  so  intimate, 
so  precious,  as  the  garden  of  that  first  Spring  in 
the  new  home.  Why  should  gardeners  be  tempted 
to  splurge  in  social  entanglements?  The  garden, 
the  home  and  a  few  loyal  friends  in  the  midst  of 
natural  beauty  and  mental  and  spiritual  abundance, 
satisfied. 

The  second  March  in  that  new  home  brought  such 
a  Spring  as  has  not  repeated  itself  for  twenty  years. 
That  year,  a  beautiful  array  of  potted  bulbs  were 
blossoming  indoors  when  tulips  and  daffodils  and 
Crocuses  were  beginning  to  make  gay 
our  lawn.  Our  joy  seemed  full,  indeed, 
when  our  baby  son  came  to  share  all 
this  beauty.  On  the  morning  when  he 
first  opened  his  eyes,  the  gardener  car¬ 
ried  into  the  room,  occupied  by  the 
mother  and  wee  son,  three  pots  of  beau¬ 
tiful  hyacinth  bells.  Never  were 
choicer  spikes  than  those  three  spikes 
of  King  of  the  Blues,  in  one  pot,  three 
of  the  waxen  white  bells  of  L'lnno- 
cense,  in  another  and  three  of  the  gay 
pink  of  Gertrude,  in  the  third.  Did 
that  wee  bit  of  boyhood  somehow 
catch  the  gardening  joy  of  that  home ! 
Never  did  he  break  or  tear  or  pull  a 
growing  plant !  During  the  second 
Summer  he  began  to  master  the  names 
of  many  common  flowers,  and  his  third 
Spring  found  him  with  small  shovel 
and  wagon,  or  wheelbarrow,  helping 
the  senior  gardener.  What  happy, 
healthful  hours  were  spent  in  this  sport 
on  through  the  years.  Never  did  he 
worry  for  company.  The  garden  and 
the  growing  boy’s  library  filled  his 
days  and  evenings.  The  Junior  Pro¬ 
ject  work  came  to  the  county  where 
he  was  in  school,  and  in  his  tenth 
year,  he  won  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
garden,  best  record  book  and  most 
original  map  of  that  garden,  in  the  en¬ 
tire  county.  Daily,  he  worked  in  that 
garden  and  no  weeds  or  corner  of  ne¬ 
glect  lurked  there.  It  was  much  larger, 
too,  than  that  demanded  of  boys  in 
their  teens.  With  yardstick  and  cray¬ 
ons,  flat  on  his  stomach,  down  beside 
the  garden,  he  worked  out,  all  un¬ 
aided,  his  map  according  to  scale. 
From  his  third  year  he  had  been  prac¬ 
ticing  independent,  as  well  as  co-opera¬ 
tive,  gardening.  From  these  gardens 
he  sold  fresh  vegetables  to  the  local  grocers  and 
villagers.  His  big  hand  express  wagon  often  car¬ 
ried  his  attractive  produce  to  his  customers.  Each 
Summer  found  his  college  fund  growing.  Each  year 
found  his  health  sufficient  to  carry  off  first  honor  in 
his  classes.  The  ability  to  take  infinite  and  un¬ 
tiring  pains  in  his  garden  was  transferred  to  his 
music  and  classroom.  Gardening  deserved  much 
credit  for  his  soundness  of  body,  persistent  resist¬ 
ance  to  childhood's  infections  and  the  formation  of 
creative  habits.  From  the  choice  of  vegetables  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  home  garden,  he  formed  the  habit 
of  food  selection  necessary  to  maintain  the  body’s 
best  efficiency.  Such  habits  have  maintained  that 
soundness  of  body  through  the  perils  of  adolescence 
and  a  very  strenuous  four-year  course  in  mechanical 
engineering  in  a  university  of  the  first  rank. 

Every  garden  grown  by  ourselves  or  our  boys  has 
been  brightened  by  flowers.  The  foster  brother  was 
not  so  intensely  a  gardener,  but  he  won  many  prizes 
for  flowers  and  vegetables  and  is  now  following  the 
agricultural  course  in  the  local  high  school.  When 


The  Ten-year-old  Gardener  at  Work.  Fig.  313 


Housekeeper  and  Gardener  Combined.  Fig.  314 
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he  was  yet  three  years  old,  his  tendency 
was  to  pull  up  any  and  everything  in 
the  garden :  so  he  was  given  his  domain 
in  a  sandpile  under  a  great  spreading 
beech  tree.  Here  he  was  shown  how  to 
plant  a  garden  of  twigs.  Soon,  however, 
this  satisfied  not.  He  wanted  “things 
to  grow — not  to  all  wither  up.”  So  a 
small  corner  of  the  real  garden  was  his 
and  from  that  small  beginning  grew 
larger  hopes  and  desires. 

A  healthier,  happier  race  of  boys  and 
girls  ever  followed  the  gardening  method. 
Much  interest  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  parents  accompanied  success.  The 
garden  was  the  child’s  garden.  The  work, 
the  never-ceasing  work,  was  done  by  the 
child ;  but,  by  a  wisely  guided  interest 
and  encouragement  the  child  never 
stopped  short  of  a  clean,  finished  garden. 
Of  necessity  the  best  and  most  lasting 
results  followed  from  example,  not  pre¬ 
cept.  The  parents  found  health  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  the  garden.  It  was  but  natu¬ 
ral  if  an  odd  half  hour  of  a  working  day 
was  free  for  the  strong  boy  to  say: 

“Mother,  any  flower  beds  I  can  spade 
for  you?  Just  show  me  about  how  and 
where  you  want  them  and  I'll  get  them 
spaded  soon  !” 

The  critical  eye  of  the  landscape  archi¬ 
tect  developed,  too.  from  observation  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  were  not  startled 
but  pleased,  when,  one  day,  during  our 
first  Summer  on  our  farm,  the  high 
school  boy  said : 

“Mother,  that  west  foundation  of  the 
house  needs  something  to  break  the  bar¬ 
renness.  Can’t  we  plant  something  there?” 

Then  came  the  assurance  that  it  wTas 
just  waiting  till  the  following  Spring  to 
be  planted  in  Japanese  barberry. 

“Gardening  is  heaps  of  fun 

We  are  partners  with  the  sun  ; 

For  we  help  to  make  things  grow, 

With  our  rake  and  spade  and  hoe.” 

MRS.  OPTI. 


The  Joy  of  Green  Peas 

Green  peas  are  the  very  elect  among 
the  vegetables.  There  are  only  a  few 
garden  products  that  are  so  good  as 
peas,  and  none  better.  We  all  know 
•this,  but  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
but  rather  one  of  purchasing,  or  grow¬ 
ing.  and  then  of  eating  and  enjoyment, 
and,  finally  a  satisfaction  in  having  the 
best.  Without  the  background  of  plant¬ 
ing,  or  culture,  much  less  the  picking 
from  the  garden,  one  loses  much. 

Just  a  hint  then  may  have  value  to 
the  amateur.  First  of  all  plant  early. 
Peas  are  cool  weather  plants.  They  do 
best  in  cool  moist  soil ;  hot  dry  weather 
stunts  them,  and  diminishes  the  flavor 
and  quality  as  well  a,s  the  yield-  Plant 
early  for  quality.  Plant-  the  seeds,  thick 
too.  For  earliest  seeding,  let  the  seeds 
be  one  inch  apart,  for  some  will  not 
grow  and  many  must  be  used  to  get  a 
good  stand.  Superphosphate  is  the  most 
important  plant  food  for  peas ;  broad¬ 
cast  it.  and  drill  in  the  row  but  not  in 
contact  with  the  seed. 

Plant  the  seeds  well  down  in  the  soil, 
for  land  must  be  cool  and  moist.  Do 
not  fully  cover  the  seeds  at  first.  Fill  in 
the  trench  later.  Four  inches  down  is 
not  too  much.  Give  plenty  of  water.  Use 
new  soil  for  peas,  do  not  replant  on  the 
same  precise  lines  of  last  year.  Diseases, 
such  as  mildew,  stem  rot,  and  similar 
troubles  live  over  in  the  soil  and  cause 
trouble  each  succeeding  year. 

The  varieties  of  peas  are  legion,  but 
one  needs  only  a  few  kinds.  If  pickings 
are  wanted  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
use  the  smooth  ones,  dwarf  varieties  that 
need  “no  bushing.”  Alaska  is  very  early, 
as  is  also  American  Wonder  but  Nott’s 
Excelsior  is  a  little  better  quality  and 
there  are  many  more  good  ones.  Earliness 
with  many  folks  seems  to  be  a  prime 
requisite.  Smooth  peas  are  hardier,  but 
wrinkled  ones  are  sweeter.  For  quantity, 
size  and  real  quality  plant  the  bush  peas, 
such  as  Telephone,  Champion  or  Horse- 
ford’s  Market  to  get  something  good  and 
a  lot  of  it. 

Pick  the  pods  early,  when  the  peas  are 
sweet  and  tender,  and  of  fair  size.  Do 
not  wait  for  the  pods  to  turn  white,  and 
rough.  Peas  are  best  when  green  and 
when  not  more  than  two-thirds  grown. 
There  are  18.000  acres  in  the  United 
States  valued  at  seven  million  dollars, 
but  there  are  lots  of  people  to  keep 
supplied.  Peas  may  be  had  all  Summer, 
July  to  October  if  successive  plantings 
are  made,  and  the  cultural  requirements 
are  met.  What  better  can  one  have. 

Vermont  M.  B.  c. 


Handling  Manure  for  Corn 

Where  corn  is  to  be  planted  around 
June  1,  one  farmer  advises  drawing 
stable  manure  right  from  the  stable  and 
spreading  on  sod  in  early  Spring.  Others 
say  put  in  a  big  heap,  plow  the  sod  June 
1.  then  put  the  manure  on  top  after  plow¬ 
ing,  which  means  handling  twice ;  that 


corn  roots  will  not  get  the  manure  un¬ 
der  sod  put  on  top  and  plowed  under. 

Connecticut.  d.  s.  t. 

Our  own  preference  and  the  custom 
of  a  great  many  farmers  is  to  draw  ma¬ 
nure  out  beforehand  and  put.  it  in  heaps 
of  about  three  or  four  wheelbarrow  loads. 
Then  when  ready  to  plow,  spread  these 
heaps  evenly  and  plow  the  manure  under. 
That,  we  think,  is  a  little  better  than 
spreading  it  directly  on  the  ground  a 
month  or  two  in  advance.  It  is  true  that 
the  rains  wash  down  most  of  the  virtue, 
but  if  the  weather  turns  dry  and  windy 
some  of  it  blows  away  and  there  is  not 
so  much  bulk  to  plow  under  as  where  it 
is  plowed  when  freshly  spread.  This 
plan  of  putting  it  in  heaps  and  then 
spreading  at  plowing  time  is  not  so  much 
extra  work  as  one  might  expect,  because 
it  is  unloaded  very  quickly  into  these 
heaps,  and  usually  can  be  spread  better 
and  more  evenly  on  the  ground  from  these 
heaps  than  from  a  wagon. 

We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  spreading 
the  manure  on  top  of  the  plowed  ground 
for  corn,  because  that  induces  the  roots 
to  come  near  the  surface  instead  of 
working  down  as  they  will  if  the  food 
they  require  is  down  in  the  furrow.  It  is 
quite  surprising  how  corn  roots  will 
work  through  tough  sod  and  get  about 
everything  they  want  out  of  it  in  that 
way.  They  handle  sod  better  than  any 
other  plant. 


Control  of  Snails 

We  have  been  troubled  with  snails  in 
our  cellar.  Could  you  advise  me  what 
to  do?  F.  c. 

The  best  preventive  of  snails  is  the 
free  use  of  air-slaked  lime.  This  is  de¬ 
structive  to  snails,  as  it  kills  them  by 
contact,  and  it  should  also  be  dusted  in 
all  cracks  or  places  between  boards, 
either  outside  or  in  the  cellar  where  snails 
are  likely  to  be,  as  the  eggs  of  the  snails 
are  laid  in  such  places. 


Hogs  in  “New  Ground” 

A  reader  asks  on  page  607  the  best 
way  to  break  up  new  ground.  I  find  hogs 
wonderful.  Just  plant  a  crop  of  sweet 
potatoes,  harvest  roughly  and  turn  in 
the  hogs,  then  you  can  harrow  off  a  lot 
of  tree  roots  they  loosen. 

South  Carolina.  H.  B.  grimbaix. 

This  is  a  good  way  of  utilizing  a 
hog’s  rooting  powers,  which  usually  go  to 
waste  as  we  keep  hogs  in  the  North.  In 
the  Mid-South  great  numbers  of  hogs 
pasture  in  large  fields,  enjoying  life  to 
the  limit  and  putting  on  that  quality 
that  makes  “Virginia  ham”  and  bacon 
famous. 


From  Coast  to  Coast 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tour,  August  16-31. 
will  be  something  really  worth  while  in 
scenery  and  education,  and  in  every  way 
comfortable.  Full  particulars  from  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 
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Of  TV  QI7I7nQ  CERTIFIED 
DU  I  ijUlLL/iJ  or  Officially  Tested 

BEANS- BARLEY- POTATOES- CORN 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  V. 


it 


J6  of  a 


silo  of  corn 
for  $  1 .50 


99 


Replant  i  r^J 


Up  in  Remson,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A. 

Brown  &  Son  plant  about  7  acres 
of  corn  yearly  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft. 
silo.  Troubled  with  crows  they 
tried  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent. 

Now  they  say  “No  more  crow 
trouble.  Would  not  plant  corn  without  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent.  The  crows  never  land  on  the 
field  after  they  try  it.  Saves  from  ’ i  to  Yt  of  the 
crop.  Banishes  the  bug-bear  of  replanting.” 
Think  of  it.  Y ou  can  add  from  Yi  to  Yi  to  your 
corn  crop  for  a  $1.50  can— enough  for  2  hu. 
of  seed.  Small  can  $1.00.  If  you  can’t  get  a 
can  from  your  drug,  hardware  or  seed  store, 
order  direct.  The  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co., 
Box  50011.  New  Britain,  Conn.  Write  today! 


Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 

Your  Money  Back!  We  have  been  making  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  for  over  20 
years.  We  know  how  it  will  rid  your  corn  field  of  crows,  gophers,  squirrels  and 
other  pests  without  killing  them.  We  back  up  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  with  a 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today  for  a  can  before  planting  time. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Vermont  Grown 

'Xr 

Nice  1-year  roots  $1.50  per  100;  $10.00  per  1,000 
Nice  2-year  roots  2.00  per  100,  15.00  per  1,000 

Varieties:  Martha  or  Mary  Washington 

'X 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


GROWN  Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready  for  Prompt  Shipment 

CABBAGE  PLANTS — Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield.  TOMATO  PL  ANTS— Greater  Baltimore,  New- 
Stone,  Bonny  Best,  Earliana,  Chalks  Early  Jewell— all 
SI  per  1000,  charges  collect.  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants, 
SI. 60  per  1000,  charges  collect.  Ruby  King  Pepper, 
$2,60  per  1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower,  $3.60  per  1000. 
Porto  Rico  Yams— Sweof  Potato  Plants,  $3  per  1000, 
charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.  Franklin,  Virginia. 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PUNTS 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  ' Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  5000 
Leading:  varieties,  F.  O.  B.  or  more 

100  500  1000  Per  M 

Cabbage . 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Cauliflower . 

. 65 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Tomato . 

. 75 

200 

3.40 

310 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout...  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

350 

Sweet  Potato . 

.  .60 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

Beet  &  Lettuce  . . 

. 50 

1  50 

2.50 

2.25 

Celery  . 

1.65 

2.75 

2. 50 

Catalog  Free. 

C.  E  FIELD,  Sewell 

,  N.  J. 

Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  "get 
acquainted”  offers  will  make  you  an 
enthusiastic  "glad  fan.”  Bulbs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

|  AA  Large  1"  to  2"  (4 
1VU  Vermont  Bulbs  w 

This  collection  includes  at  least  35 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue,  Orange,  Smoke, 
White,  all  good  ones  but  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners.  1  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  "glad”  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog" that  is  different," 
listing  over  300  of  the  world'B  best  varieties, 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  BARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Cove  Box  10  Burlington,  Vt. 


OLD-FASHIONED 

Hardy  flower  plants 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweetrs,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  15  Illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  1 

Tlie  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS— Postpaid— Select  any  lot,  2os  (5  lots  $1.)  8  Ex¬ 
hibition  Pansies,  6  Eng.  Daisies,  2 Delphinium,  20  Aster, 
4  Marigold,  3  Superb  Canna,  5  S’dragon,  3  Carnation,  4 
Verbena,  6  Salvia,  3  Petunia,  6  Rare  Gladioli,  3  Lantana, 
3  Columbine,  2  Shasta  Daisy,  3  Calendula,  S  Cosmos, 
10  Zinnia,  20  Tobacco,  12  Parsley,  24  Beet,  20  Cabbage,  36 
S.  Pota.,  20  Lettuce,  15  Pepper,  20  Celery,  18  C’flower,  6 
Egg  Plant,  20  Tomato,  (all  \-arieties  Aster,  Beet,  Cabbage. 
Celery, Tomato,  Strawberry,  IOO-800;  600-13.76;  1000-15.90) 
Cat.  100  varieties.  Click’s  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  I’a„  Box  1 


pROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Charleston,  Copenhagen, 
1  Golden  Acre.  Prepaid ;  $1.25—500,  $2.00 — 1000.  Collect; 
$1.00 — 1000.  Tomato  Plants,  roots  mossed,  Marglobe, 
Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore — Prepaid;  500— $1.25,  1000— $2.00. 
Collect:  $1.00 — 1000.  Certified  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants. 
Collect;  $2.00—1000,  5000— $8.75.  Pepper  Plants — Ruby 
King,  $2.00—1000.  Safe  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
TRIANGLE  PLANT  CO.  -  Pembroke,  Ga. 


30  IRISES’I 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

n  easily  grown  in  Tub,  pool  or 

WafPr  II H  US  Fragrant,  hardy. 

AAAV/A  3JAAAVC3  wliite;  bloom  this  summer, 

3  roots.  $1.00  ;  10— $2.75  delivered  with  directions. 
Plant  Now!  8.  It.  BUTTON,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Dutch,  Danish 

Ballhead.  TOMATO— Matchless,  Stone,  Baltimore — 
hand  selects,  best  by  test;  treated  disease  free  plants 
make  profitable  crops.  300-$1.00,  500—$1.50,  1000-$2.50 
paid.  Express;  $1.50-1000.  SWEET  POTATO— 50o-lCO, 
$3.50-1000  prepaid.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  BulbSmixed  coim«! 

Sent  prepaid  for  $>.00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg.N.Y. 


Gladiolus 


10  varieties,  25  each,  blooming  size, 
$5*00.  E,  S.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


P/_  —  Prompt  service.  Good  deliveryguaranteed. 

I  lUTllS  Moss  packed.  Wire  rush  orders.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Cabbage— Postpaid:  200-65c,  500-$1.25, 
l,000-$2.25.  Express;  5,000-.$7.50,  25,000-$S1.25.  Snowball 
Cauliflower — 50-4  Oo.  200~$1.00,  500-$2.25,  1000-*3.75. 

Transplanted  Tomatoes — 50-75,  100-$1.25,  500-$5.50. 

PORT  MELLINGER  Dept.  RR  North  Lima,  Ohio 


T  A  n  4-years-old. 

Lsfec  Asparagus  Hoots  agooScropof 

**  *  *■'  large  shoots 

next  spring.  $  1 .00  dozen;  $5.60  hundred.  Postpaid. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


vegetable  plants  — Largest  Northern  Grower.  June 
•  and  July  delivery.  Cabbage— Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead — Prepaid:  200-65o,  500-C1.25,  1000- 
$2.10.  Express;  5000-$ 7  50.  Cauliflower  (Snowball) 
Prepaid:  100-65c,  500-$2.25,  1000-$8.75.  Critically  assort. 
Moss  packed.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 


40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  $1 .25— all  different 
Cannas.  Catalogue.  6LADAHLIII  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


■  m “J  wo,  Va.  Grown— Beal  Known 

JC  -E- CJ*.' JE. JL  LO  HARDY  FIELD  GROWN 
CABBAGE— Ballhead,  Wakefields,  Flats.  TOMATO— 6 
best  varieties,  hand  selects,  disease  free.  300— $1.00,  500— 
$1.60,  1000— $2.50  prepaid.  $1.50—1000  charges  collect. 
Quick  delivery.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato, 
Tomato,  Pepper  and 
other  plants.  Write  for 
catalog.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Box  I.Tifton,  Ga. 


Effis  Wilson  SOY  BEANS  SII\HHord.  Deb  S 


Drnrn  QaaaI  6  lb*.,  $2.00.  Will  sow  %  acre. 

rroso  oeeu  k.  .1.  Poti-.ii  .  itieMumi,  n.  y. 


HA ficlnrlnrt  everbearing  strawberry 

I V ■  d O  LU UUII  PLANTS,  $12.00  Per  lOOO. 

Cumberland  Raspberry,  $1  S.OO.  List  free. 

HAMPTON  &  SON  -  BANGOR,  MICH. 


MILLIONS  Vegetable  Plants— Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Flat 
1,1  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Ballhead:  300-90c,  500-$1.25,  1000- 
$2  prepaid;  expressed  $1.25—1000.  Tomato  Plants  same 
price.  Potato,  Cauliflower:  600— $2.  1000— $3.25  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  K.  K.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  A  a. 


Hardy  Cabbage  Plants  tarfjnL 

500— 90c,  1000— $1.26  ,  5000— $5.00.  Good  delivery 
guar.  Moss  packed.  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Depl.  P,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  O. 


Frostproof  Cabbage,  Tomato  and  Onion  Plants 

Leading  varieties.  300— $1.00,  600— $1.25,  1000— $2.25  pre¬ 
paid.  Expressed:  1000  —  $1.50.  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potatoes 
300— $1.50,  1000—  $3.50,  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FAIRVIEW  PLANT  FARM  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


CABBAGE  PLA  NTS—  Frostproof ,  high-grade,  $1.00 
thousand.  10,000 — 75e  thousand.  Prompt  shipment. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GUARANTEE  PLANT  GO.,  Ty  Ty,  Ga. 


R5)flV  RllIP  ^nrilPO  3yrs. — 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 
Dullj  DllIC  Ajpi  UIl  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog,  l  II K  t’ASSEh  MKSEKY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  PLANTS— ah  varieties: 

lfl  500-$ 1  00.  1000-$1.75  prepaid.  Big  lots  expressed. 

$1,25*1000$  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  .  Courtland,  Va. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Dinner.— Mrs.  Parson  is  hurry¬ 
ing  on  a  big  ironing  and  so  the  Parson 
got  the  dinner.  Let  us  see  what  we  wilt 
have.  The  last  big  ham  is  hanging  out 
in  the  back  room.  It  weighs  around  28 
pounds.  It  is  quite  a  while  now  since 
the  last  one  went,  it  might  be  well  to 
start  on  this  one.  There  will  be  two  or 
three  sheep  and  four  or  five  w'ether 
lambs  for  the  Summer,  besides  much 
bacon  done  up  in  papers  and  cloth  and 
tied  up  in  long  strip  bags  made  out  of 
flour  bags,  bought  by  the  dozen  at  the 
bakery.  We  will  wash  the  ham,  trim  it 
off  a  bit  and  then  use  the  meat  saw  to 
cut  the  bone  with  every  slice.  Then  we 
will  boil  the  slices  in  the  frying  pan  quite 
a  bit  just  as  we  boil  the  bacon  slices — 
they  are  iso  much  better  this  way.  Here  is 
some  macaroni  to  warm  over  in  milk. 
Look  out  and  not  get  the  oniony  milk, 
for,  for  a  while,  at  first,  night’s-milk 
tastes  of  onions  which  fact  greatly  pleases 
the  women  folks.  Here  is  a  little  aspara¬ 
gus  left  over  from  yesterday.  Here  is  a 
jar  most  full  of  apple  sauce,  Mrs. 
Parson  having  used  some  for  the 
children’s  lunches.  We  will  put  that  on 
the  table.  Here  is  some  cold  tea ;  we  will 
put  some  ice  in  it  and  put  on  some  of 
this  lemon  already  cut  up  in  the  ice 
box.  (It  is  May  6  and  the  thermometer 
stands  88  in  the  shade).  This  half  a 
cake  that  some  one  down  at  the  church 
gave  Mrs.  Parson  the  other  night  we 
will  save  for  supper.  So  we  had  a  good 
enough  dinner  for  a  king. 

Reddie  Gone. — The  table  will  be  set 
a  little  differently  as  Reddie  is  not  here 
now.  He  ought  to  be  earning  money  if 
he  is  ever  going  to.  He  wanted  a  bicycle, 
needed  a  new  suit,  and  the  fellows  he 
saw  earned  money.  So  we  got  him  a 
place,  and  the  man  came  for  him  last 
Friday.  We  went  down  to  see  him 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  him  and  we  hope  he  will  make 
good  and  appreciate  it.  It  is  terribly  easy 
for  a  boy  like  that  to  slip  back  into  his 
old  ways  if  he  has  a  chance.  He  had 
been  here  going  on  two  years.  He,  like 

many  others,  should  have  a  permanent 
guardian,  or  he  will  never  have  a  penny 
ahead,  and  always  be  led  around  by 
whatever  company  he  happens  to  fall  in 
with.  However  for  the  present  he  is  in 
a  very  fine  Christian  home. 

Quick  Work. — Here  it  is  May  9  and 
the  Parson  will  finish  this  letter.  We 
heard  a  good  one  when  down  country 
yesterday.  A  man  moved  from  his  old 
home  to  another  farm  quite  a  way  off 
but  where  he  gets  a  very  good  view  of 
the  place  he  left.  One  day  he  happened 
to  notice  that  a  car  was  standing  over 
in  front  of  the  place  he  had  left.  So  he 
looked  more  closely,  and  saw  two  men 
back  of  the  house  stripping  the  limbs 
from  a  pear  tree  in  full  bloom  that  cost 
him  $3.50  and  had  been  planned  three 
years.  He  jumped  into  his  car  and  the 
neighbors  saw  an  exhibition  of  speed 
that  quite  took  their  breath  away,  for 
the  man  is  a  conservative  driver.  He 
got  the  men  all  right  as  they  were 
triumphantly  bearing  the  branches  to  the 
big  expensive  car.  “Your  blossoms  will 
be  just  five  dollars”  he  told  them.  They 
were  rather  taken  back,  and  began  to 
sputter.  “Very  well,  I  will  take  the 
number  of  the  car  and  it  will  be  court 
proceedings  and  cost  you  a  lot  more  than 
that.”  And  they  paid  the  five  dollars. 
“A  lesson  to  you  and  to  others  like  you” 
said  the  owner  as  he  drove  away.  The 
Parson  wonders  if  those  pear  blossoms 
smelled  as  sweet  on  the  way  home  as 
they  had  expected. 

Maple  Sugar. — Since  last  writing, 
the  Parson  has  been  up  to  Vermont.  It 
happened  this  time  that  they  had  a 
wonderful  run  of  sap  while  he  was  there. 
The  fires  in  the  sugar  houses  were 
started  on  Monday  morning — and  never 
went  out  day  or  night  for  a  full  week. 
It  was  a  wonderful  year  for  sap  anyway 
and  we  heard  that  after  the  tubs  were 
gathered  on  the  old  farm,  they  might 
have  made  as  much  sugar  again.  But 
when  the  wood  gets  burned  up  and  the 
Spring  work  is  pressing,  it  is  hard  not  to 
get  in  a  rush  to  get  the  whole  sugar 
'business  out  of  the  way.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  unique  and  attractive  about 
sugaring,  that  the  Parson  believes  the 
time  will  come  when  farmers  will  have 
larger  and  more  attractive  sugar  houses 
with  tables  for  eating,  and  that  city 
folks  will  come  up  for  the  sugaring,  just 
as  now  they  are  going  north  more  and 
more  for  Winter  sports.  The  Spring 
•morning  with  the  crust  on  the  snow  and 
the  music  of  the  sap,  dripping  on  the 
‘tin  of  the  buckets,  and  the  big  roaring 
fire  in  the  “arch”  and  the  dinner  cooked 
on  the  coals  with  coffee  made  out  of 
sap  and  syrup  on  the  bread  and  apples 
all  day  long ! 

City  Sugar  Parties. — In  a  very  few 
years,  the  roads  to  Vermont  will  be  good 
in  the  Spring  and  there  will  be  no  mud 
season  on  the  main  lines.  Much  the  same 
could  said  of  probably  Northern  New 
York  and  of  New  Hampshire.  The  annual 
Vermont  sugar  party  in  Hartford  this 


year  was  limited  in  number  to  500  and 
every  seat  taken.  In  New  Haven  it  was 
limited  to  250  with  a  solid  house.  There 
was  also  a  large  gathering  in  Bridgeport. 
The  Parson  had  such  a  party  down  at 
one  of  his  churches,  using  crushed  ice 
for  snow,  but  it  was  not  so  satisfactory. 
However  our  plain  raised  doughnuts 
beat  anything  the  other  parties  had  in 
that  line.  The  syrup  has  to  be  “done 
down”  so  much  to  stay  on  crushed  ice 
that  it  grains  almost  before  you  can  eat 
it.  Vermont  makes  about  13,000.000 
pounds  of  sugar  or  its  equivalent  in 
syrup,  a  year.  She  taps  about  5,000,000 
trees  but  could  tap  twice  as  many.  Per¬ 
haps  her  very  worst  enemy  is  the 
prominent  town  business  man  who  makes 
a  business  of  buying  up  farms,  putting 
in  the  steam  sawmill  and  cutting  off  all 
her  old  maples  to  make  last  blocks  and 
heels  for  women’s  shoes,  and  then  sells 
the  place  again — a  ruined  home  to  the 
Parson’s  mind — having  got  from  the 
sugar  woods  all  or  more  than  he  paid  for 
it. 

City  Pianos.  —  Through  the  city 
boarders  and  relatives  not  a  few  farm 
families  have  got  pianos  just  for  going 
down  and  bringing  them  home.  In  the 
modern  New  York  flat  there  is  no  room 


for  a  piano  anyway  and  with  the  radio 
few  families  care  for  one  any  more.  8o 
they  are  quite  a  drug  in  the  market.  If  you 
have  some  money  to  pay,  it  is  wonderful 
what  bargains  can  be  had.  We  are 
hoping  to  get  a  nice  piano  for  Shelley 
soon.  The  one  we  now  have  was  Mrs. 
Parson’s  before  her  marriage,  and  has 
been  in  use  for  more  than  30  years.  No, 
these  pianos  are  not  necessarily  “break¬ 
downs”  either. 


A  Contrast.  —  The  Tarson  had  a 
touching  funeral  down  country  last 
Sunday.  It  was  in  an  old  church  built 
some  130  years  ago.  The  man  who  had 
died  was  in  his  91st  year,  and  the  Parson 
asked  a  brother  minister  who  was  there 
to  give  a  talk.  This  brother  minister 
was  also  in  his  91st  year ;  had  known 
the  other  man  for  many,  many  years, 
and  had  the  first  funeral  he  ever  held  in 
that  same  church — 57  years  before.  It 
certainly  was  most  effective  to  see  this 
man  over  90  speaking  by  the  casket  of 
his  friend  over  90.  “I  have  found  old 
age,  ’  said  he,  “the  finest  part  of  my  life.” 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say 
that  and  to  mean  every  word  of  it,  and 
the  Parsons  trusts  there  be  many  of 
ripe  old  age  who  can  say  the  same.  '  But 
why  shouldn’t  it  be,  with  the  ripeness 
of  life  upon  us  and  the  quiet  of  the 
evening  surrounding  V  As  we  stood  at  the 
grave,  however,  and  the  Parson  was 
rendering  the  committal  service,  a  great 
airplane  passed  directly  over  us.  The 
Parson  thought  he  would  have  to  actually 
stop  and  wait  its  passing  for  the  noise. 
The  man  over  90  looked  up  at  the  plane. 
What  might  his  thoughts  have  been? 


Phosphate  With  Stable 
Manure;  Sudan  Grass 

1.  If  barnyard  fertilizer  is  used  on 
potato  ground,  how  much  phosphate 
should  be  used  per  acre,  and  when  should 
it  be  applied V  2.  When  should  Sudan 
grass  be  seeded  and  how  many  pounds 
per  acre?  Should  fertilizer  be  used  on 
plowed  hay  land?  Could  Sudan  grass 
seed  be  sown  together  with  clover  and 
Timothy  seed?  F.  w.  w. 

1.  Stable  manure  contains  practically 
no  phosphorus,  so  at  least  500  lbs,  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre  should  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  stable  manure  or, 
if-  preferred  the  same  amount  of  a  mixed 
fertilizer  running  rather  low  in  nitrogen 
and  high  in  phosphorus  like  2-10-6  or 
something  in  that  line.  Most  of  our  soils 
are  very  lacking  in  phosphorus,  so  it  is 
desirable  that  considerable  of  this  be  used 
especially  with  any  crops  that  are  to 
bear  seed  or  fruit ;  500  lbs.  per  acre  is 
a  light  dressing  of  such  a  fertilizer,  600 
to  1,000  would  be  better. 

2.  Sudan  grass  is  a  warm-growing 
plant  and  should  not  be  planted  until  the 
ground  is  about  in  condition  for  planting 
corn.  Then  it  will  come  on  and  make  a 
quick  growth  during  the  warm  weather. 
Ordinarily  it  may  be  cut  twice  during 
the  season,  once  about  two  months  from 
planting  and  again  in  six  weeks.  It 
would  not  be  very  desirable  to  sow  this 
grass  with  clover  and  Timothy,  because  it 
is  only  an  annual  and  spreads  itself 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  clover 
and  Timothy  would  not  have  much 
chance. 


- - Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small 

Hardy  Perennial 

Hardy 

Chrysanthemums 


Cost 


Large,  Double,  Fragrant 

Hardy  Carnations 


BLOOM  this  summer,  will  last  for 
years.  White,  Chestnut,  Bose, 
Pink,  Scarlet,  Crimson,  Blood 
Red,  Variegated  Yellow.  Never  seen 
before.  Get  something  new  and  show 
your  neighbors.  Stay  outdoors  during 
the  winter. 

8  Plants,  $1.10 


WHITE,  yellow,  bronze,  lavender, 
pink,  red.  Postpaid.  We  ship 
at  proper  planting  time.  Will 
be  in  full  bloom  this  fall.  Flowers 
measure  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 

6  Plants,  $1.10 


Plants 

Hardy 

Oriental  Poppy 


BLOOM  during  May,  June  and  last 
forever.  Scarlet,  orange,  pink. 
Flowers  measure  8  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Plant  now. 

10  Plants,  $1.10 


6 


EVERGREENS  for  $1.10 

1 1 


MAY  AND  JUNE  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 

Three  to  five-  2  Norway  Spruce 

year-old  trees  ft  2  American  Spruce 

2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae 


.80 


EVERGREENS.. 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- 
vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junipertus  Com 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  years  old. 


8 


$1 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Any  $1.10  selection 
from  this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with 
each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  ad. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees . $1.10 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers, 
(Catawbianese),  flower  is  reddish  purple, 
(Carolimanum) ,  Dark  pink,  <I>  -f  f 
Three  Plants  . A  •  A  U 


The  “God  Tree  of  the  Himalayas” 

Silver  tint  r  «  n  l  A  beautiful 

Blue  ledrus  Dfiodora  evergreen 
Foliage  tree 

3  Years  Old.  2  Trees,  $1,10.  . 


NORWAY  SPRUCE 

This  year  we  offer  sizes  for  landscape  work, 
2-3  and  3-4  ft.  specimen  trees 

For  many  years  Norway  Spruce  has  been 
highly  appreciated  because  of  its  rapid 
growth,  its  thriftiness,  and  its  heavy  masses 
of  deep  green  foliage.  Each  tree  a  specimen, 
extra  bushy.  2-3  FT.  HIGH,  $2.20  EACH. 
3-4  FT.  HIGH,  $3.30  EACH. 


Giant  Pansy 

50  Plants,  $1.10 

Giant  Flowering,  in  Bud.  All  Colors. 
Will  Bloom  This  Spring  and  All  Sum¬ 
mer. 


This  year  we  have  a  large  supply  of  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Calendula.  Straw- 
flowers,  Stocks.  If  planted  during  May-June 
they  will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Also 
our  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  above  mentioned 
will  bloom  this  Summer  and  each  year. 


CHINESE  ARBORVITAE 

Smaller  growing  than  the  American,  more 
compact  and  regular  and  pyramidal  in  out¬ 
line,  with  fine,  feathery  deep  green  foliage. 
Suitable  for  planting  as  a  single  specimen 
or  in  combination  and  group. 

114  ft.  high  and  bushy . $1.10  ea. 

2  to  214  ft.  high  and  bushy . $2.20  ea. 

214  to  3!4  ft.  high  and  bushy . $3.30  ea. 


Magnolia  Trees  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  A  handsome,  early 

(Nudiftora)  free-flowering,  deep 

pink  species;  very  profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety.  Very  hardy.  C2  "J  1 
Blooming  age.  Each . 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink.  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Red 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangea,  Blue,  Pink.  2  shrubs. $1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early 

Spring.  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high, 

(i  plants  . $1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants.  $1.10 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted 

0  plants  . $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1,10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  S  plants. $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors, 
flowers,  8  inches  across,  10  plants ..  $1.10 
Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants. „$1. 10 
Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants.  .  .$1.10 
50  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted,  large  supply  $1.10 

50  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted,  large  supply  $1.10 

50  Calendula  plants,  Orange  King . $1.10 

50  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted,  large  supply  . $1.10 

50  Stocks  plants,  Exhibition,  assorted.  .$1.10 

50  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

Chinese  Pyramidal  Arborvitae.  2  feet 

high.  3.  foot  wide  at  base;  each. ..  .$1.10 


MAGNOLIA  TREES 

(GRANDIFLORA).  A  profuse  bloomer  in 
early  spring.  Large,  strong  tfJO 
trees,  2  to  3  ft.,  each . . 

Add  25c  for  Packing.  We  do  not  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges  on  these  large  trees. 


THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES  EASTON  PA 


25,000  feet  of  glass. 


FIELD- GROWN  STOCK,  250  ACRES 


Dept.  65 

ORDER  NOW 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  13,  1930. 

MILK 

May  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  bntterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $1.78%  ;  2B, 
$1.73%;  Class  3,  $1.73. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%.c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers ;  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.73. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy. 

.$0.36 

#$0 

.36% 

Extra,  02  score 

• 

.35% 

Firsts.  88  to  01  score 

OI 

# 

.35 

Seconds  . 

.  .20%# 

-30% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .28%# 

.20 

Ladles  - . 

.  .26 

# 

.30 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .20 

# 

.25 

Renovated  . 

.  .30 

# 

.31  % 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.  .38 

# 

•38% 

Extra  . 

.  .37 

# 

.37% 

It irsts  ..•••••••••«• 

DO 

.  .OO 

#  , 

.36% 

Seconds  . 

.  .31%#  . 

.32% 

Centralized  . 

.  .20%# 

•34% 

.$0.25 

‘>2 
!  AS 


$0.32 

.28 

.27 

.26 

.30 

.27 

.26 


CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special 

Fancy  . 

Average  run . 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . 
Average  extras  .... 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  whites  .. 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 23 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chicken’s,  fancy  lb. 

Fair  to  good  ... 

Hothouse  broilers 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys  . 

Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

Dark  doz.  •  •  •  •  • 

Culls  . 

POULTRY 


LIVE 
Fowls,  lb. 
Chickens  . . 
Roosters  . . 
Ducks  . .  • . 

Geese . 

Rabbits,  lb. 


AX 


LIVE  STOCK 


100  lbs. 


best 


Steers, 

Bulls 
Cows 
Calves, 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED 

Calves  prime,  lb.  — 
Good  to  choice  •  •  •  . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Hulls  . . 

(  ows  . . 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  ISO  lbs.  . . 

loO  lbs.  . . . 

Canada,  90  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu.  . . . 

VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  doz.  . . . 

Beets  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu.  ..... 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu.  .. 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  . . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl.  . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bcbs.  .  . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu.  . . 
Onions,  100  lbs.  .  . 
Texas,  new,  bu.  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  ..... 
Rhubarb,  100  behs. 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu.  . 
String  beans,  bu.  . 

Sweet  corn. 

Watercress, 


Texas, 
100  bch 


u. 


@$o 

.26 

.24 

# 

.23 

@ 

.10 

#$0. 

•33% 

# 

.29 

# 

.27% 

# 

•26% 

# 

.36 

# 

.30 

# 

.27 

@  . 

.25 

33  #$0.35 

.23(0) 
.30  # 
.14# 
.27  @ 
.19# 
.30# 
.35# 
2.50# 
2.00# 


.30 

.44 

.18 

.30 

.20 

.43 

.45 

3.50 

2.50 


RABBITS 

...$0.21  #$0.26 
. . .  .25#  .43 

. ..  .12#  .13 

. . .  .14#  .19 

. . .  .12#  .16 

. .  .  .15#  .20 


.  10. 30  #11. 23 
.  6.50#  7.50 
.  6.00#  7.00 
.10. 50#  12.50 
.  7.00#  9.00 
.  7.00#  8.00 
.10.00#!  2.50 
.  10.00  #11.00 


MEATS 

.  .$0.13, #$0.16 
..  .10#  .12 
. .  .07#  .09 

.  .  6.00#!  8.00 
.  .17.50#!  9.50 
. .  13. 50#  15.00 
.  .15/50#!  7.00 


bu. 


.$3.50#$4.50 
.  4.50#  5.00 
.  3.75# 

.  2.75# 

.  4.00# 
3.00# 

.50# 
2.25# 


4.10 

3.00 

4.50 

8.50 
3.00 
3.00 


2.00 

2.<X) 

2.75 


,  $1.00#$5.00 
.  1.00#  2.00 
.  1.00# 

.  1.75# 

.  2.00# 
1.00@ 

.  1.75# 

.  1.50# 

.  5.50# 

.  .75# 

.  1.50# 

.  1.00# 

.  3.00# 

.  1.25# 

.  .75# 

.  1.00# 

.  1.00# 

.  .50#. 

.  1.50# 

.  .10# 

.  1.00# 

.  .75# 

.  2.75# 

.  1.50# 


4.50 
3.75 
6.00 
1 .00 
2.00 
6.00 

6.50 
1.85 

1.50 
3.00 

4.50 
1.25 
4.00 

.75 

4.00 

3.50 
3.50 
2.00 


DRIED  BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  . 

Pea  . . 

Red  kidney . 

White  kidney  . . . 

Lima,  Calif . 

Imported  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle  . . . . 

Baldwins  . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Strawberries,  La.,  pt.  . 

1  la.,  <]t  •#»••••••♦• 


Jobbing  Prices 

. $S.75#10.00 

.  7.00#  7.25 

.  9.50#  9.75 

.  9.75  #10.00 

. 12.50#12.75 

. 10.25  #10.50 


4,00#  S.OO 
4.00#:  6.50 
3.75#  5.00 
.04#  .15 

.03# 


.20 


N.  C 

. .  .  .10#  .25 

Mo., 

. . 

. .  .  .10#  .20 

Tenn 

.,  qt . 

...  .12#  .15 

Ark., 

qt . 

...  .25#  .2,8 

Md., 

•it . 

...  .15#  .'>5 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

I  lay,  N 

0.  1  Timothy  .  .  .  . 

. .  $28. 00 #29 .00 

No. 

2 

.  .  26.O0#27.00 

No. 

O 

O  . 

.  .  22.00 #25. 00 

( ’lover 

mixed  . 

.  .  22.00#26.00 

Straw 

rye  . 

.  .  15.00@16.00 

Oat 

md  wheat  . 

14.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat, 

No.  2  red  .... 

. $1.25% 

No.  1 

Northern  Spring 

.  1.23 

Corn,  No.  2  v  el  low  .... 

. 06% 

Oats,  N 

'0.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 
Barley 

«••••••«••  1 

. 71  % 

. 73 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Green  peas,  lh . 


..$0.18 
.  .  .15 


.  $0.46# 
.  .35# 

.45# 


.10# 

.40# 

.45# 

.35# 

.30# 

.30# 

.20# 

.25# 


.47 

.45 

.50 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.55 

.40 

.60 

.40 

.30 

.30 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Exceptionally  hot  weather  increased  the  sup- 
!'V?,S  pi  produce  from  nearby  sections  on  the 
1  hiladelphia  market  during  the  past  few  days. 
Asparagus  was  in  very  heavy  receipt  from  New 
Jersey.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Demand 
and  trading  was  unite  active,  but  unable  to 
absorb  (be  increased  offerings  at  prevailing 
prices,  and  the  market  steadily  weakened  Best 
green  “grass”  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50,  with  a  few 
sales  at  $3  a  dozen  bunches.  Other  grades  sold 
trom  i.>c  to  $1  50.  The  South  Carolina  season 
is  about  over,  and  offerings  from  that  State 
were  mostly  small,  and  the  market  dull  and 
weak.  String  beans  were  steady,  with  only 
fancy  selling  at  satisfactory  figures.  Best 
V  lorida  green  sold  at  $2.25  to  $3,  with  ordinary 
down  to  $1.50  to  $2.  Wax  were  mostly  $2  to 
$3  a  bushel  hamper.  South  Carolina  arrivals 
rather  light  as  yet.  and  most  sales  were  made 
at  $3  to  $4  for  best  flat  green.  Beets  were 
stronger,  but  carrots  barely  held  steady.  Texas 
beets  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  crate,  and  Nor¬ 
folk  bunches  brought  5  to  6c  for  hothouse  offer¬ 
ings.  1  lie  first  Texas  green  corn  was  on  the 
market  and  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3.50  a  bushel 
basket.  Cabbage  was  rather  draggy,  but  new 
stock  met  a  fair  demand  at  the  close.  South 
<  arolina  half-barrel  hampers  sold  at  $1.40  to 
$1.50,  while  North  Carolina  barrel  hampers 
brought  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Cucumbers,  eelerv  and 
cauliflower  held  steady.  Receipts  of  southern 
lettuce  was  heavy  and  the  market  weakened. 
North  Carolina  five-peck  hampers  ranged  from 
$1-75  to  $2.25  with  poorer  down  to  $1.25.  Vir¬ 
ginia  offerings  rather  light  as  yet  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  about  steady.  California  Iceberg  held 
steady,  with_  best  selling  at  $4  to  $5,  with  a 
few  up  to  $5.50  to  $6  per  crate  of  four  to  fire 
dozen  beads.  Mushrooms  dull  and  weak.  Onions 
were  dull,  as  the  quality  of  the  offerings  was 
quite  irregular.  Texas  crates  of  Yellow  Ber¬ 
mudas  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Parsley,  peppers 
and  squash  were  slow  and  the  marker  dull. 
Peas  were  weaker  as  supplies  from  California 
and  South  Carolina  were  liberal.  Radishes  in 
heavier  receipt  and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Nor¬ 
folk  offerings  brought  75  to  90c  a  bushel  bas¬ 
ket.  Best  New  Jersey  red  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
a  bushel,  while  whites  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.50. 
Rhubarb  was  in  lighter  supply  due  to  prolonged 
dry  weather  and  the  market  was  firm.  Most 
sales  were  made  at  2 '5  to  3c  per  bunch.  Spinach 
was  steady,  with  best  stock  slightly  higher.  To¬ 
matoes  were  steady,  with  best  Florida  0s  at  $5 
to  $0.  Sweet  potatoes  slow  and  dull,  as  the 
active  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  White  po¬ 
tatoes  were  steady  for  old  stock  and  stronger 
for  new  Florida  offerings.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  brought  $2.50  to  $2.85  per  cwt.  Florida 
double  head  barrels  sold  at  $7.50  to  $7.75  for 
U.  S.  No.  1,  with  poorer  down  to  $7  to  $7.25. 
The  apple  market  was  dull  at  the  close,  and 
best  offerings  of  all  varieties  sold  at  $2.50  to 
$3  a  bushel.  Romes,  Wiuesaps  and  Yorks  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  receipts.  The  cantaloupe 
market  was  weaker,  as  supplies  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  increased.  Standard  45s  sold  at 
$8.50  to  $10  a  crate.  The  strawberry  market 
was  somewhat  irregular,  due  to  the  varying 
quality  of  the  arrivals.  Best  berries  sold  well, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  receipts  were  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  moved  slowly.  The  dry 
weather  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  is  injuring 
the  crop  quite  seriously.  Best  N.  C.  Klondikes 
sold  at  24  to  26e  per  quart,  with  a  few  sales 
higher.  Missionaries  were  slow  at  15  to  17c 
due  to  the  ordinary  quality  of  the  receipts. 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  32-qt.  crates  brought 
$7  to  $8.  with  poorer  stock  down  to  $4.50  to 
$0.50  a  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  increased  sharply  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  market  was  once  again  weak,  and  rather 
•lull.  Total  receipts  for  the  week  equaled  60,- 
200  cases  compared  with  53,474  cases  the  week 
previous,  and  61,521  cases  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1929.  All  grades  of  eggs  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  price  decline  which  was  general 
throughout  the  market.  Extremely  hot  weather 
undoubtedly  cut  the  consumption.  Best  can- 
died  and  carefully  selected  eggs  sold  at  31  to 
33c.  compared  with  32  to  34c,  the  week  before. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  declined  lc  per  dozen  and  sold 
at  20c.  Fresh  firsts  were  mostly  23  to  25c, 
while  fresh  seconds  were  21  to  22c.  Storage 
stocks  continue  to  be  added  to  more  rapidly 
than  a  year  ago.  Total  storage  stocks  on  May 
12  totaled  178,579  cases  compared  with  144.324 
cases  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year. 
Storage-packed  extra  firsts  brought  27c,  while 
storage-packed  firsts  were  mostly  23  to  25c. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  dull  and  rather 
weak  during  the  past  week.  Demand  was  slow 
on  account  of  the  hot  weather  and  consumption 
fell  off.  Fowls  in  moderate  supply  moved  slow¬ 
ly  at  27c  for  fancy  colored  stock.  Leghorn 
fowls  were  weak  at  25  to  26c.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens  met  a  fair  demand,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  firm.  Broilers  sold  at  40c  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  while  ordinary  mixed  colors  were 
mostly  30  to  37c.  Old  roosters  were  slow  at  15 
to  18c.  Ducks  moved  slowly  at  15  to  20c,  with 
offerings  showing  a  wide  range  in  quality. 

Fresh-killed  fowls  met  a  moderate  demand 
and  the  market  was  steady.  Best  offerings 
brought  31  to  32c,  while  poorer  stock  was  down 


lo  29c.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  was  much 
lighter,  than  the  previous  week.  A  total  of 
390,800  lbs.  were  received,  compared  with  473.- 
983  lbs.  the  week  before.  Old  roosters  were 
slow,  and  other  poultry  in  limited  receipts 
moved  very  slowly. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  the  best  quality  was  quite  scarce  in 
the  market  during  the  past  week,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  firm.  Best  Timothy  sold  at  $25  a  ton, 
while  mixed  hay  was  mostly  $22.  Ordinary 
quality  was  rather  slow.  Straw  was  in  very 
light  supply  and  most  sales  were  made  at  $13.50 
to  $14.50  a  ton  for  both  rve  and  oat  straw. 

J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  B.  Maloney  of  tlie  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture) 

A  moderately  active  produce  market,  has  been 
noted  at  Boston  during  tbe  past  week.  Aspara¬ 
gus  has  been  in  very  heavy  supply  with  prices 
very  low.  Native  grass  started  its  season  with 
heavy  supplies  at  little  more  than  half  usual 
prices.  Potatoes  were  less  active  at  lower 
prices.  Further  price  declines  were  noted  on 
wool . 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary,  $1  to 
$2.  Baldwins,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $3.  Large 
extra  fancy.  $3  to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis.  $1  to  $1.50. 
Maine  Ben  Davis.  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.  X.  Y.  Bald¬ 
wins,  ordinary,  $1.75  to  $2;  best,  $2.25  to  $2.50 
bushel  basket. 

Asparagus.  —  Supply  heavy,  demand  fair. 
Market  weak.  Native.  24  belts.,  $2  to  $3.50: 
30  belts. .  $2.50  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  and 
N.  .T.,  $2  to  $3.50.  S.  C.,  75c  to  $2  doz.  belts. 

N.  Y..  few  sales.  $2.25  to  $4.50  doz.  behs. 

Boots.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $3.10  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
erts..  behd.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Fla..  1%-bu.  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.  S. 

O. .  liA-bu.  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to  $3.10  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
small  erts.,  behd..  $3.50  to  $4.  Texas,  erts., 
$2.50  to  $3.50  100-lb.  sacks,  cut  and  washed,  $3. 

Celery.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Fla.,  3  to  S  doz..  $2.50  to  $4.25  crt. 
t  Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  li.li.,  best.,  $4  to  $7;  poorer  lower  std. 
bu.  box.  Ohio,  h.h.,  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50  24 
cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  h.h.,  3  8  heads.  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif..  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  $0  to  $7;  few, 
$8  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  N.  Y. ,  best,  75c  to  $1.25  3-lb.  bskt. 
Many  heated,  worthless. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native.  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 
Egyptians.  310-lb.  sacks,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Texas, 
erts.,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
poorer  lower.  P.  E.  I..  90-)b.  bags,  best,  most¬ 
ly  $2.50  to  $2.55:  poorer  lower.  Fla.,  No.  1, 
$0.75  to  $7;  few  $7.50  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  40  to  60  belts.,  hotbed,  best,  $1,50  to 
$2  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  $1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Md.,  few 
sales,  mostly  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes.  - — -  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  40e, 
few  45c  lb.  Fla.,  6-bskt.  crt.,  best,  $2.50  to 
$4.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Rutabagas.  N.  S..  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.  P. 
E.  I.,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2  50-lb.  bags. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  market  firm  mi  top 
grades.  No.  3  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50.  East¬ 
ern,  $17  to  $23.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $22  to  $23 
ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 

.  37c;  firsts,  34%  to  36450 :  seconds.  33  to  34c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  32c:  white  extras,  30  to  31c;  fresh 
eastern,  29  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held.  24  to  26c.  N.  Y.,  fresh,  1 9G  to 
2014<>:  western  fresh.  20  to  21c. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea.  $7.75  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  whito.  $8.50  to  $9:  Yellow 
Eyes.  $7.25  to  $7.75;  Red  Kidney,  $10.50  to  $11 
300-lb.  sacks. 

"Wool.  —  Market  quiet.  Prices  generally  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  30c:  cloth¬ 
ing,  23  to  24c:  %  blood,  combing.  30c:  clothing, 
20  lo  27c;  blood,  combing,  29  to  30c:  cloth¬ 
ing.  20  to  27c;  M  blood,  combing,  29  to  30e; 
clothing,  20  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  73  to  78c; 
clothing.  65  to  68e;  O  blood,  combing.  08  to 
73  c:  clothing,  59  to  63c:  %  blood,  combing,  54 
to  59c;  clothing.  50  to  53c:  ’4  blood,  combing, 
50  to  53c;  clothing.  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  73  to  77c;  clothing.  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing.  70  to  73e;  clothing,  62  to  67c;  % 

blood,  combing,  60  to  65- ■ :  clothing.  57  to  59c; 
14  blood,  combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  51  to  53e. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate:  market  barely 
steady;  some  sales  25c  lower;  demand  slow. 
Bulk  of  sales,  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  butcher  cows  and  bulls  rath¬ 
er  light;  vealers  normal;  cows  weak  to  50e  low¬ 
er:  bulls  and  vealers  steady:  few  prime  veal¬ 
ers  $12;  demand  generally  slow. 

Cows.— -Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $11;  cull 
and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  rather  light;  market  largely 
50c  higher;  demand  fair.  No  sheep. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice.  S4  lbs.  down,  $9.50 
to  811;  cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal;  market 
mostly  steady  with  some  weakness  on  lower 
grades;  demand  fair  for  better  grades;  slow 
for  others.  Choice,  head.  $185  to  $205;  good, 
$145  to  $185;  medium,  $S0  to  $110;  common,  $50 
to  $80. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Live  poultry  prices  show  a  decline.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  in  good  supply.  Lemons  are  quite 
strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  weaker 
creamery,  prints,  40  to  41c;  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  35  to  37c;  undergrades,  33c.  Cheese, 
steady:  new  flats,  daisies.  23c;  longhorn,  23  to 
24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  33c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  32c:  grade  A,  28  to  29c; 
grade  B,  27c;  grade  C,  20e;  nearby  at  mark, 
24  to  27c;  western,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  27 
lo  32c;  chickens.  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c;  ducks,  21  to  25e;  turkeys,  38  to  42e.  Live 
poultry;  lower;  fowls.  22  to  24e;  broilers,  30 
to  37c:  old  roosters.  15c;  stags,  17  to  18c;  geese, 
18c;  ducks,  24  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Baldwin, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Winesap,  $3;  Rome  Beauty, 
$3  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  slow;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.75;  150-lb.  sack.  $4.25  to  $4.75:  Fla., 
bbl.,  $5  to  $8.25:  sweets.  S.  0.,  lipr.,  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  stronger;  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $7.50:  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  green, 
doz.  behs.,  15  to  18c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries.  Cal.,  box,  $4 
to  $4.75;  grapes,  Arg.,  box,  $3  to  $3.50;  honey- 
dews,  Chile,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50:  lemons,  box. 
$9;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $4.75  to  $9;  Fla.»  $8.50 
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to  $9.50;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $5;  strawberries,  32- 
qt.  crate.  $3  to  $5.75. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  behs.,  90c  to 
$2;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  hamper,  $4  to  $4.50:  Mad., 
green,  $3  to  $3.50;  beets,  Texas,  crate,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage.  100-lb.  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.60;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75; 
celery,  cloz..  85e  to  $1.25:  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box. 
$2  to  $2.50;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate.  $4  to  $4.50: 
endive,  lb..  25c:  horseradish,  bbl.,  $8  to  $9; 
kale,  Md..  bu..  65  to  75c;  lettuce.  10-lb.  crate. 
$1.40  to  $3.50:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  75c  to 
$1.35;  peas,  Miss.,  hamper.  $1.7.5  to  $2;  pep¬ 

pers.  Fla.,  crate,*  $2.50  to  $5.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bclis..  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  behs.,  20  to  25c; 
squash.  Texas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  spinach,  Md.. 
bu.,  75c:  tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75:  turnips,  Texas,  bu.,  $2;  watercress,  bch.. 
3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 

$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady:  new 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  cases,  3 -doz.  qt.  cans,  $8.75 

to  $9;  sugar,  lb..  20  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $20 
to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19;  oat  straw,  $13 
to  $15:  wheat  bran,  c-arlot,  ton,  $29.50:  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $29.50;  red-dog.  $32;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  Tier  cent  protein,  $40.50;  oilmeal.  32 

3>er  cent,  $46.50;  hominy,  $.34:  gluten,  $35.05; 
oatfeed,  $11.30;  Timothv  seed,  bu..  $3.75  to 
$4.25:  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14: 
clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

I  Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  May  10,  1930.) 

Market. — Slow.  Iieef  steers  and  yearlings  'dos¬ 
ing  barely  steady  with  week’s  25  to  50c  decline, 
top  $12.25,  average  weight  1,425  lbs.,  some 
choice  medium  weights  held  higher,  bulk  of  sales 
$10  to  $11.  Bulls  about  steady;  she  stock  and 
•  utters  weak  to  25c  lower,  bulk  fat  heifers 
$9.50  to  $10.25,  beef  bulls  $8.50  to  $9.25,  butcher 
cows  $7.25  to  $8,  cutters  $4.25  to  $5.  Stoek- 
ers  and  feeders  slow,  about  steady,  most  sales 
$8.50  to  $10.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $12.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  10.  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle.  27  cars,  14  St.  Paul,  5  Pennsylvania,  5  St. 
Louis,  1  Chicago,  1  Ohio,  1  Michigan;  contain¬ 
ing  920  head,  1.148  head  trucked  in  from  ncarbv. 
total  cattle  2,068  head,  648  calves,  1.238  bogs, 
207  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good.  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $11  to 
$12.50;  good,  1,100'  to  1,300  lbs..  $11  to  $12.50; 
good.  950  to  1.100  lbs.,  $11  to  $12.50;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $11;  common,  800  lbs.  up, 
$8  to  $9.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $10.75: 
good.  850  lbs.  up.  $8.75  to  $9.75;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8  to  $8.75;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.25 
to  $8. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7.50  to  $8.75:  good.  $6.50  to 
$7.50;  common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $9  lo  $10.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $9. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
SO0  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.50:  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.25  to  $11.25:  common 
and  medium.  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.25. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $11  to  $12.50: 
medium,  $9.25  to  $11;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $9.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11  to 
$11.50;  mediumweigbts,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
lo  $31.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran.  ton.  $39  to  $40;  shorts,  $38  to  $39:  homi¬ 
ny.  $40  to  $41;  middlings,  $42.50  to  $43.50:  lin¬ 
seed,  $57.50  to  $58.50;  gluten,  $42.50  to  $43.50; 
ground  oats,  $41  to  $42;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47 
to  $48;  hog-meal,  $46.50  to  $47.50;  cottonseed. 
41  per  cent.  $50.50  to  $51.50;  dairy  feed.  16 
per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  18  per  cent,  $40.50  to 
$41.50:  20  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  24  per 
cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  25  per  cent,  $50  to  $51: 
horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $45  to  $46;  Alfalfa, 
regular.  $39.50  to  $40,50;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$42.50  to  $43.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1.300,  good . $12.00(0)32.25 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 13. 75<©12.00 

800  up,  medium  .  9. 50(0'  12.00 

Common  .  8.00(0!  9.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.00(0)11. 00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.00(0)10.00 

Cows,  good  .  7.50(0}  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  0.50(0)  7.50 

Low  cutters  amt  cutters  .  4.00@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  8.50(0)  9.00 

Cutter  and  medium  . .  7.00(0)  8.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice....  8.00(0)10.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00(0)  8.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice ...  10.  OO(0'11. 00 

Medium  .  S. 50 (0)1 0.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00(g)  S.50 


HOGS 


Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  eh.  .$9.65(0)10.35 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250.  med.  to  eh .  .  .  10.10@10.75 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  oh . 10.65@10.75 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  choice.  .10.00(0)10.75 
SI.  pigs.  90  to  130,  med.  to  choice...  9.50(0  3  0.25 
I’kg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.,  exc .  8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  S4  down,  good  to  choice _ $10.00(0)10.50 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice .  9.75(0)10.50 

92  down,  medium  .  9.00(0)10.00 

92  to  100,  medium  to  choice .  8.50@10.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  7.50(0)  9.00 

Spring  lambs,  good  to  choice  . 12.00(0)149)0 

Ylg.  wetli.,  110  down,  med.  to  eh...  5.50@  7.50 

Ewes.  120  down,  med.  to  choice .  4.00(0)  5.75 

120  to  150,  med.  to  choice .  3.50(0'  5.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  2.00®  4.00" 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2Ii-iu. 
Baldwins,  $6;  2)4-111.  $5;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  overripe,  $4.50;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y  ~  U. 
S.  No.  1,  21/2-in.  Baldwins,  $2  to  $2.25;  few, 
$2.35;  214-in..  $1.65  to  $1.75;  2%-in.  Russets, 
$1.90  to  $2.10:  214 -in.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  unclas¬ 
sified,  2i4-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  214-in. 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  asparagus,  Del.  and  Md.,  doz. 
behs.,  med.,  best,  $3  to  $3.50;  poorer,  low  as 
50c:  cabbage,  S.  C.,  1%-bu.  hprs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  lettuce,  Ohio  h.li.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  mushrooms.  Pa.,  pound  carton,  25  to  40c; 
potatoes,  old  stock,  Maine,  120-lb.  sacks.  Green 
Mts.,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25;  few,  $3.40;  new  stock, 
Fla.,  bbls.,  Spaulding  Rose,  No.  1,  $8  to  $8.25; 
Texas,  100-lb.  sacks.  Bliss  Triumphs,  No.  1, 
$3.75  to  $4;  Alabama,  100-lb.  sacks,  Bliss  Tri¬ 
umphs,  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  radishes,  Va.,  bu. 
bskt.,  buttons,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.  bskt.. 
Savoy,  Va..  85c  to  $1;  strawberries,  Tenn..  24- 
qt.  erts.,  Aromas,  $7  to  $7.50;  Premiers,  $5.50 
to  $6;  sweet  potatoes.  No.  3,  Tenn.,  bu.  hprs., 
Nancy  Halls,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.  —  Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases, 
23%c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  24%c;  nearby 
hennery  whites,  25’ -Sc;  browns,  25%c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  22  to  23c;  me¬ 
diums.  22  to  23c:  Leghorns,  20c;  broilers,  36  to 
40c:  Leghorns,  32  to  35c;  old  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  18  to  25c;  geese,  10  to  12c;  turkeys,  18 
to  25c  lb.;  common  pigeons,  35  to  45c  pair; 
fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  40c;  hog-dressed, 
35c  lb. 
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When  Spring  Came 

It  was  in  April  that  Spring  came  one 
night  and  sat  on  a  hilltop  and  smiled. 
The  trees  welcomed  the  new  season  with 
swelling  buds  of  color,  the  elms  faintly 
red,  the  lilacs  light  green  and  the  elder 
glossy  dark  green,  all  against  a  sky  as 
blue  as  the  bluebird’s  wing  as  he  flashed 
back  and  forth  past  the  window,  busy 
with  his  home-building  in  the  cedar 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  path. 

The  rough  waters  of  Cayuga  quieted 
and  became  mirror-like.  Ducks  and  wild 
geese  settled  on  the  still  surface  and  the 
weird  laugh  of  the  loon  echoed  and  died. 
The  mourning  dove  called  from  the 
woodland.  An  April  shower  left  the 
earth  moist  and  pungent.  Life  took  on  a 
new  perspective. 

Now  it  is  May  and  coming  to  our 
table  the  rhubarb,  asparagus  and  dande¬ 
lion  greens.  It  is  also  the  month  of  the 
migrating  birds  and  we  watch  eagerly 
for  the  visitors.  Among  the  present  we 
have  the  Arkansas  warbler.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  observe  those  hundreds 
that  pass  through  the  night. 

The  peach  trees  are  in  pink  bloom 
seeming  undisturbed  by  a  late  frost  that 
was  thought  to  have  hurt  them.  The 
maples  are  gay  in  their  red  and  yellow 
blossoming  dress,  and  the  American  birch 
carries  the  veils  of  Spring  on  its  glassy 
brown  branches.  Violets  bloom  in  the 
cool,  moist  shade  and  the  Trilliums  come 
into  their  own  as  the  Ilepaticas  fade. 

The  farmer  follows  the  plow  and  the 
gulls  follow  the  farmer.  They  fly  over  his 
newly-turned  field  in  hundreds,  coming 
close  to  horses  and  man.  Lut  although 
they  are  not  disturbed  by  the  plowing  they 
are  wary  of  the  camera.  The  source  of 
their  hunt  seems  to  be  the  angleworm. 
If  frightened  they  rise  with  loud,  angry 
cries  and  settle  on  the  lake.  They  like 
to  sail  also.  A  broad  bit  of  driftwood 
going  by  with  the  north  waves  holds 
several  gull  sailors  apparently  enjoying 
the  ride. 

The  Delphiniums  are  about  10  inches 
high,  and  a  lovely  light  green,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  special  hybrids  which 
are  wearing  the  deep  purple  foliage  that 
they  carry  until  blossoming  time.  The 
blooms  of  these  plants  will  be  light  blue, 
light  lavender  and  deep  reddish  purple 
with  black  “eyes.”  The  soil  is  a  little 
heavy  so  lime  and  coal  ashes  must  be 
raked  into  the  dirt  around  the  stems. 
Leaf  mold  and  soot  are  also  good  to 
keep  the  soil  porous  and  well  drained. 

The  tree  surgeons  are  at  work  on  some 
of  the  estates  along  the  lake,  using 
skill  and  knowledge  to  preserve  the  giant 
oaks,  elms,  beeches  and  sycamores  or 
buttonwoods.  One  tree  showed  a  diseased 
scar  where  a  limb  had  been  removed 
several  years  ago.  When  chisel  and 
hammer  were  applied  a  horse  shoe  was 
found  imbedded  about  four  inches  within 
the  tree.  eixbn  c.  rickard. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  We  Go  Along 

My  first-planted  sweet  corn  is  four 
inches  high.  That  is  one  thing  which  gets 
along  well  with  a  mild  drought,  such  as 
we  are  now  having  here  in  North  Jer¬ 
sey.  Strawberries  do  not  like  it,  so  they 
are  being  irrigated.  A  hose  is  laid  on 
the  ground  in  the  rows  and  water  let  run 
full  pipe.  That  makes  those  Mastodon 
plants  open  their  eyes.  I  let  the  early 
blossoms  grow.  They  make  a  good  Sum¬ 
mer  crop  which  I  prefer  to  the  Fall 
fruit.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  plants 
will  blossom  and  bear  in  six  weeks.  rlhis 
is  not  the  way  to  get  the  biggest  return 
from  these  berries,  but  I  want  fruit  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  this  method  brings 
it. 

That  old  asparagus  bed  in  the  quack- 
sod  is  doing  better  than  usual.  The  soil 
is  quite  good  so  the  roots  are  able  to 
fight  their  way  with  the  quack.  1  know 
what  those  asparagus  roots  are,  as  I 
once  tried  to  plow  up  an  old  bed.  It  was 
a  strenuous  job — quite  like  working  in 
new  ground. 

The  first  string  beans  are  six  inches 
high — the  best  I  have  had  so  early  in  the 
season.  No  bean  beetles  have  shown  up 
yet.  Some  tell  me  that  the  contact  pois¬ 
ons  are  effective  on  them  in  the  soft- 
shell  stage.  Judging  from  the  actions  of 
these  creatures  last  year  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  after  them  with  all  kinds  of 
treatment  to  save  the  beans. 

Three  years  ago  a  post  supporting 
some  rambler  roses  broke.  The  tangle 


was  too  bad  to  straighten,  and  as  it  is 
in  a  wild  corner,  I  merely  set  four  new 
poles  wigwam  fashion,  and  let  the  roses 
help  themselves.  It  now  looks  like  a 
young  haystack,  12  feet  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  about  as  tall,  handsome  now 
with  its  dark  green  and  promising  quite 
a  show  at  blossom  time. 

Five  years  ago  a  reader  sent  me  some 
chokeelierries,  asking  what  they  were. 
This  plant  is  widely  spread  through  the 
North,  but  not  native  in  this  part  of  New 
Jersey.  The  fruits,  though  puckery,  are 
edible — some  better  than  others.  A  few 
seeds  were  planted  in  a  garden  corner,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  some  fruits.  There 
has  been  bloom  two  years,  but  not  a 
cherry  set  thus  far.  The  chokeeherry 
(Prunus  Virginana)  becomes  a  fence- 
row  pest  in  some  localities,  often  loaded 
in  late  Summer  with  racemes  of  dark 
red  fruits,  which  boys  delight  to  eat,  go¬ 
ing  from  one  bush  to  another  to  see  which 
is  best.  Robins  and  some  other  birds  are 
fond  of  them. 

At  odd  spells  I  have  been  going  through 
a  400-page  book  on  farm  credit,  by  V.  P. 
Lee,  of  the  Texas  College.  I  was  brought 
up  by  a  man  who  abhorred  debt,  and  was 


usually  in  the  condition  of  not  owing 
anyone  a  cent.  Doubtless  lie  was  un¬ 
wisely  conservative  about  this,  as  a  few 
hundred  dollars  borrowed  to  drain  a  wet 
meadow  would  have  doubled  its  produc¬ 
tivity.  Any  local  bank  would  have 
loaned  him  the  money,  but  he  had  seen 
disastrous  results  from  easy  credit,  when 
things  did  not  work  out  just  as  expected, 
he  preferred  to  be  safe  rather  than  risk 
being  sorry  later.  This  book  contains  a 
great  amount  about  methods  of  getting 
credit  and  making  it  safe  for  the  borrower 
— all  necessary — but  very  little  about  the 
safety  of  the  farmer  who  ties  himself  to 
what  may  easily  he  a  body  of  death  for 
him.  It  does,  however,  emphasize  one 
worth-while  idea,  a  sound  program  of 
diversified  farming.  This  has  tided  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  over  hard  spots.  They 
have  thus  sought  credit  from  their  own 
farms  and  not  been  disappointed. 

W.  w.  h. 


Snakes  in  Well 

I  have  a  well  of  fine  water  which 
seems  to  be  a  refuge  for  snakes,  the 
small  streaked  variety,  also  some  larger 
ones.  They  will  when  pursued  creep 


through  the  stonework  and  with  a  loud 
splash  go  down  into  the  water.  I  have 
drawn  the  well  dry  and  had  it  cleaned 
thoroughly  twice  after  such  snake 
.splashes,  but  find  no  trace  of  the  snakes, 
and  the  well  seems  none  the  worse  for 
such  visitors.  Can  anyone  advise  me  how 
to  keep  such  unwelcome  guests  from  my 
fine  well?  f.  A.  w. 

Me  know  of  no  way  to  keep  snakes 
out  except  to  curb  this  well  fight  enough, 
so  that  they  cannot  get  in.  The  ordinary 
land  snakes  handle  themselves  quite  well, 
in  water,  and  are  able  also  to  squirm 
up  quite  a  little  distance  of  wall,  so 
that  the  probabilty  of  their  drowning  in 
there  is  quite  small.  We  have  had  many 
reports  from  readers  who  are  troubled 
with  different  creatures  getting  into  wells, 
and  the  universal  experience  is  that  the 
only  remedy  is  to  make  the  well  tight, 
and  cover  whatever  opening  is  on  the 
top  with  wire  screen  of  fine  enough 
mesh  to  keep  out  any  living  creatures 
that  are  around. 


Lady  (to  hawker)  :  “Go  away  at 
once  or  I  shall  whistle  for  my  *  dog. 
Hawker:  “All  right,  ma’am,  here  is  a 
good  whistle  for  fourpence.”  — -  London 
Opinion. 


'  Wil  W 

l|nestioii  about  Tiros 

isn’t  answered  for  you  I»y  this  fact 


? 


You  want  to  know  how  tires  will  wear. 
So  does  everyone  else. 

Yon  want  to  know  your  tires  will  be  safe. 
So  do  several  million  other  car  owners. 
You  want  traction  that  takes  hold  and  pulls 
you  through  on  muddy  roads  and  lanes. 

So  does  every  motorist. 

You  want  the  most  for  your  money. 

And  wlio  doesn’t? 

You  w  ant  to  know  what  others  think  about 
tires — and  perhaps  you’ll  find  the  answer 
in  the  tires  which  others  buy. 

More  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than 
on  any  other  kind l 


Doesn't  that  answer  all  your  questions? 
Isn't  this  great  vote  of  the  motoring  mil¬ 
lions  the  best  proof  in  the  world  that 
Goodyears  are  the  tires  for  you  to  hay  ? 

Isn’t  the  fact  that  more  people  pay  their 
money  for  Goodyear  Tires  year  after  year, 
the  strongest  evidence  that  they  are  getting 
more  for  their  money  in  these  famous 
tires — more  miles  of  wear — more  safely- 
— more  traction! 

We  believe  it  is  —  and  this  great  plural¬ 
ity  of  motorists  surely  agrees  w  ith  us. 

When  you  need  tires — go  straight  to  the 
nearest  Goodyear  dealer. 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


Tread  and  carcass:  these  are  the  two  main  parts  of  a  tire. 
There  is  greater  traction  in  the  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 
There  is  greater  vitality  in  the  Goodyear  Supertwist  carcass. 
Evidence?  Any  Goodyear  Dealer  will  demonstrate.  Proof? 
" More  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  uny  other  kind!” 
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really  cheap ... 


You  lose  money  when  a  rope  breaks — perhaps  you  smash  a  wagon, 
several  men  may  be  seriously  injured — in  any  case  you  lose  time, 
and  of  course  it  always  happens  when  you’re  busy — and  can’t 
afford  to. 


That’s  why  so  many  farmers  buy  a  supply  of  Columbian  Pure 
Manila  “Tape-marked”  rope  before  the  busy  season  starts.  Columbian 
rope  is  strong,  water-proofed,  durable — and  dependable.  Ask  for 
Columbian  by  name  and  identify  the  genuine  by  the  red  and  blue 
marks  on  the  outside  and  the  Columbian  Tape-Marker  woven  into 
one  of  the  strands. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn,  “ The  Cordage  City”,  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleen* 


COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 

ROPE 


SkSj  GUARANTEED  ROPE 

fAotBY  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.auburn,  n.y.  f? 
ask  Eon  "Columbian"  tape-marked  pope 


Columbian  Standard 
Binder  Twine  is 
smooth,  even,  strong 
and  will  tie  the  full 
number  of  bundles. 
It  is  especially  pre¬ 
pared  against  dam¬ 
age  by  insects.  At  all 
dealers. 


WHITE 


in  I  ,U  l'JTJOV 


Kill  Bugs,  Control  Blight  and 

Disease/  with  ONE  Spray 

' 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


TYTR.  JOHN  CROWLEY,  Manager  of  the  Auburn 
■*■*■*"  Prison  Farm  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“As  Manager  of  the  Auburn  Prison  Farm,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  I  have  seeded  from  10  to  60  acres 
of  potatoes,  from  which  I  have  had  a  yield  of  about 
300  bushels  per  acre  each  year.  I  have  always  used 
,  Pyrox  in  raising  potatoes  as  well  as  tomatoes  and 
other  garden  vegetables.  It  has  always  given  me 
excellent  results.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
Pyrox  to  every  grower  of  potatoes  or  other  vege¬ 
tables.” — Jan.  4,  1930. 

Try  Pyrox  on  your  crops  this  year,  to  get  bigger 
yields,  better  quality,  and  more  profit.  Pyrox  is  a 
combined  insecticide  and  fungicide,  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  to  kill  bugs,  control  blights  and  other  diseases, 
and  to  stimulate  plant  growth.  Easy,  quick,  and 
economical  to  use.  Sprays  as  a  fine  mist,  without 
clogging  nozzles.  Sticks  to  plants  like  paint,  even 
through  severe  storms.  Packed  in  sizes  to  suit  every 
need.  Now  priced  lowest  in  31  years.  See  your 
dealer  today,  or  write  us  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
Pyrox  Spray  Guide. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

4 19  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  John  Crowley , 
Mgr.  Auburn  Prison 
Fsttn,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLL1NGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Two  relics  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  new  subway  going  through  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Queens,  New  York.  One  nearly 
•”.00  years  old.  was  the  Moore  homestead. 
Ir  was  built  in  1663  by  Samuel  Moore 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and 
45th  Avenue  and  has  always  been  in 
possession  of  the  family,  lately  the  Perry 
branch.  When  William  IV.  of  England 
was  touring  the  world  as  a  young  mid¬ 
shipman  he  visited  the  then  village  of 
Newtown  and  was  a  guest  at  the  Moore 
homestead.  The  other  house  was  known 
as  the  Coe-Rapelye  homestead.  It  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  Old  Mill  Road,  near 
the  head  of  Flushing  Creek  at  the  mouth 
of  Horse  Brook.  This  house  was  built 
in  1655  by  Capt.  John  Coe,  three  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Newtown  Village. 
Capt  Coe  owned  the  first  mill  in  Newr- 
town.  Elmhurst  hopes  steps  will  be 
taken  by  some  historical  society  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  three  or  four  remaining  Colonial 
landmarks  within  its  boundaries. 

Roy  C.  Toombs,  president  of  the  de¬ 
funct  International  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  was  convicted  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
May  10,  by  a  Circuit  Court  jury  for  a 
second  time  on  a  charge  of  illegally 
issuing  stock  of  the  company  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  $3,500,000  crash.  Toombs 
was  sentenced  to  another  term  of  three 
years  in  the  Missouri  Penitentiary  and 
filled  $1.  lie  was  brought  for  his  second 
trial  from  the  penitentiary,  where  he  was 
serving  the  first  three-year  term.  The 
charge  on  which  he  was  convicted  was 
similar  to  the  one  on  which  he  was  pre¬ 
viously  found  guilty.  It  was  pressed  by 
the  Circuit  Attorney’s  office  in  the  belief 
that  the  first  sentence  was  too  light. 
Toombs,  former  Chicago  broker,  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  wrecking  the  insurance  company 
by  appropriating  $3,500,000  of  its  assets 
through  false  and  fraudulent  issuance 
of  stock  certificates. 

A  large  motor  truck  loaded  with  auto¬ 
mobile  accessories  valued  at  $4,400  was 
stolen  near  Roselle,  N.  J..  May  10  by 
four  masked  robbers  who  tied  the  truck 
driver  and  his  helper  to  a  tree  and 
escaped  in  an  automobile. 

Because  he  said  he  would  refuse  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  country, 
Auxenty  Miroch,  35  years  old.  a  student 
for  the  ministry  at  Bloomfield  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  was  denied  American 
citizenship  by  Federal  Judge  Fake  in 
Newark,  N.  J..  May  12.  Miroch,  a  native 
of  Russia,  was  the  only  one  of  a  class  of 
358  applicants  for  citizenship  to  be  denied 
naturalization.  Miroch  told  Judge  Fake 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  lecture  or  to 
help  the  Red  Cross  in  case  of  war,  but 
would  not  take  up  arms.  In  the  class 
given  their  final  papers  was  Coningsby 
Dawson,  novelist.  He  was  horn  in 
England. 

Acting  Gov.  Lehman  May  12  closed 
N.  Y.  State  forests  under  an  Executive 
proclamation,  the  ultimate  effort  that  can 
be  made  to  check  the  existing  forest 
fire  menace  which  is  due  to  an  unseason¬ 
able  Spring  drought.  The  proclamation 
was  issued  at  the  recommendation  of 
Alexander  MacDonald,  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commissioner,  after  receipt  of  re¬ 
ports  of  60  new  forest  fires  over  the 
week  end.  The  total  had  increased  to  up¬ 
wards  of  75,  the  greater  percentage  in 
the  Catskill  and  Adirondack  regions. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  nature  and 
extent  _  of  the  protests  of  nearly  30 
countries  against  what  they  regard  as 
discriminatory  rates  in  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Bill  gives  definite  evidence 
that  Congress  may  expect  vigorous  re¬ 
actions,  particularly  in  Canada,  before 
the  measure  is  enacted. 

The  Senate  May  7  rejected  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Judge  John  J.  Parker  to  he 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  41  to  39.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  36  years  that  such 
a  nomination  had  been  rejected.  The 
opposition  to  Judge  Parker’s  confirma¬ 
tion  was  led  by  Senators  Borah  and 
Norris*,  while  Senators  Fess  of  Ohio  and 
Overman  of  South  Carolina  directed  the 
battle  for  confirmation. 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
May  S  voted  to  report  favorably  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Representative 
Fish  (R.,  N.  Yr.,)  providing  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  investigation  of  Communist 
activities  in  the  United  States.  As 
originally  introduced  the  Fish  resolution 
contemplated  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  House  members.  The 
Rules  Committee  decided  to  add  two 
members  and  to  increase  the  expense 
account  authorized  from  $5,000  to  $25,- 
000.  The  committee  will  also  examine 
the  laws  governing  the  deportation  of 
undesirable  aliens,  with  a  view  to  rec¬ 
ommending  legislation  to  cure  any  exist¬ 
ing  defects. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  authorized  in  a  bill  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  May  12  with¬ 
out  debate.  It  was  proposed  by  Senator 
Couzens  of  Michigan  and  will  provide, 
if  adopted  by  the  House  for  replacing  the 
three  Cabinet  officers,  who  now  auto¬ 
matically  hold  office  in  it,  with  three 
full-time  commissioners  devoting  all  their 
efforts  to  problems  in  connection  with  the 
leasing  and  maintennee  of  power  sites. 
The  commission  is  composed  now  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  of  War  and 
of  Agriculture,  but  a  Senate  committee 
designated  to  consider  the  new  measures 
reported  that  they  are  so  burdened  with 
the  tasks  of  their  immediate  departments 
that  they  have  not  had  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  work  of  the  commission. 


With  a  BARKER  a  boy  or  girl  can  tend  a 
big  garden.  Easy  and  swift  as  running  a 
lawn  mower. 

“I  am  sending  you  another  order  for  a 
BARKER,”  wrote  Thos.  S.  Sherman.  Half¬ 
way,  Mich.  “When  my  dad  saw  the  one  I 
got  for  my  hoy  he  wanted  to  buy  it  from  his 
grandson.  The  lad  said  ’nothing  doing,’  as 
he  could  clean  his  garden  in  one  day  now. 
So  here  is  your  order  for  one  more,  for  my 
dad." 

Nowadays,  with  roadside  markets,  it  nays 
to  have  a  big  garden.  Especially  with  a 
BARKER  it  pays  to  grow  a  big  garden. 
"BEST  WEED  KILLER  EVER  USED.” 
Gets  close  to  the  plants:  has  leaf-guards. 
In  the  same  operation  it  works  the  surface 
into  a  level,  moisture-retaining  soil  mulch. 
Makes  finest  seedbed. 

FREE  The  BARKER  has  been  the  great 
□  rtnu  favorite  for  25  years.  No  other  ma- 
BWAIv  chine  just  like  it.  Read  what  gar¬ 
den  growers  the  world  over  say  about  it.  Two 
models:  nine  different  sizes.  Prices  range  very 
low.  Shipping  charges  paid.  Write  for  our  free 
book  and  Special  Eactory-to-User  offer.  A 
postcard  will  do. 

BARKER  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  143  David  City,  Nebraska 


3*  A  GALLON 
V  for  the  Best  i 
Garden  Spray  ! 
YouEver^ 
Used 

A  double-duty  spray,  effective  against  both 
chewing  and  sucking  insects. 

RED ARROW 


INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRETHRUM  SOAP) 

do«s  not  stain  or  burn  foliage,  blooms,  fruits 
or  vegetables. 


SAFE— NO  N-POISO  NOUS 

Harmless  to  persons  and  animals.  J4  Pint,  $1; 
Vz  Pint,  $1.75;  Quart,  $6:  Gallon,  $20.  Mix  one 
part  Red  Arrow  with  1,100  parts  water. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Delivered  prepaid  if  dealer 
cannot  supply. 

Special  Send  35  cts.  for  sample,  sufficient 
Qfi  to  make  30  quarts  finished  spray. 
WTrer  jf  not  pleased,  write  us;  we  will 
refund  your  35  cts. 


twine  ivr  impvi  / <nu ,  rectni  merdiure 


McCormick  & 
727  McCormick  Bldg. 


Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


In  Rebrnta 

May  f fffssrs^ 

Including  Ann  Arbor,  I.  H.  C.,  and  John'^^M 
Deere — guaranteed  for  years  of  service. 

Quick  action  needed  at  prices  offered. 

Write  today. 


Better  baled  bay  brings  better  prices  to  the 
producer.  It’s  quality  that  counts  in  Baling 
Presses  and  Bale  Ties  as  well  as  HAY. 

Years  of  Service  to  Hay  Balers,  enable  us 
io  provide  for  needs  of  hay  dealers  prompt¬ 
ly  and  efficiently.  N.  Y.  State  distributors  of 
Ann  Arbor  Balers. 

Also  ask  for  quotations  on  Fairbanks  Scales. 
Belting,  Press  Repairs,  Tractors,  Tags,  Tally 
Books,  Concrete  Mixers  or  Gasoline  Engines. 

American  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  in  stock. 
Order  direct  or  through  local  dealer — 


MUD  OR  *  • 

d'pttdy  JbrrrceJeitHXj^^g 


OMlfi 

ViMdipoit,  K.Y. 


HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  1.  FERRIS.  BOA  245  INTERLAKEN, (DC 
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Maine’s  Natural  Resources 

Last  Fall  you  printed  a  statement 
about  the  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  in  Maine. 
This  was  not  complete,  as  may  be  seen 
by  one  of  our  Maine  booklets  as  follows  : 

“Maine  is  at  the  extreme  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  United  States,  thrusts  its 
elbows  far  up  into  Canada  and  one  of 
its  towns,  (Perry,  Maine)  is  exactly 
half-way  between  the  North  Pole  and  the 
equator.  It  has  beautiful  rivers  and 
lakes,  streams  and  waterfalls,  mountains 
and  the  most  rugged  seacoast  in  the 
world.  Maine  has  half  the  tidal  coast 
line  of  the  Atlantic.  It  stretches  2,4S0 
miles.  It  has  1,300  wooded  islands,  one 
of  them,  Mount  Desert,  of  00,000  acres. 

“There  are  5,131  rivers  and  streams 
in  Maine,  big  enough  to  be  on  the  map. 
There  are  2,405  lakes.  There  are  six 
great  lake  and  river  systems — Sebago 
and  Saco ;  Androscoggin  and  Bangley : 
Kennebec  and  Moosehead  ;  Penobscot  and 
Chesencook  waters;  St,  John  and  Alle- 
gash  waters;  Fish  River  and  Aroostook 
waters.  And  besides  these  are  many 
famous  lake  regions  of  lesser  size,  but 
so  great  as  to  be  famous  were  there  not 
other  giants — such  regions  for  instance, 
as  the  Grand  Lake  System  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  the  West  Branch,  in 
Piscataquis  County,  the  Belgrade  Chain, 
in  Kennebec  County,  and  the  Songo- 
Bridgton  Chain  in  Cumberland  County. 
There  are  splendid  water  powers  on  all 
these  waters.  One-tenth  of  the  entire 
33,040  square  miles  of  Maine  is  lake 
and  pond  and  one-third  of  the  State  is 
mountainous.  Its  highest  mountain  is 
Katahdin,  one  mile  high  and  very 
rugged.” 

Yes,  Maine’s  lakes  are  many  and 
beautiful  with  waters  clear  as  crystal. 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  Maine  and 
have  lived  here  nearly  all  of  my  life.  My 
ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  family 
were  among  the  very  early  pioneers. 
And  yet  I  scarcely  realized  the  beauty  of 
my  native  State  until  a  few  years  ago 

I  purchased  a  car  and  began  to  ride  over 
the  country.  Fall  is  the  time  when  I 
take  most  of  the  rides.  I  love  the  clear 
latter  days  of  September  and  early 
October  when  the  Autumn  approaches 
and  finally  arrives  in  all  its  glory.  There 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  to  ride 
through  the  deep  woods  and  by  crystal 
lakes  at  the  sunset  hour  in  Autumn  when 
the  rich  vivid  colors  of  tree  and  sky  are 
reflected  in  the  still,  transparent  waters. 
In  many  sections  of  Maine,  one  passes 
these  lakes  every  few  miles.  And  “up 
country”  the  mountains  add  still  more  to 
the  charm. 

We  are  located  in  the  Kennebec  Valley, 

II  miles  from  Augusta,  the  capital.  The 
Cushnoc  stream  enters  the  Kennebec 
river  five  miles  away  in  Gardiner.  Two 
or  three  miles  inland  bordering  the  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  201  we  have  Pleasant 
Pond  ;  and  here  I  w7ish  to  say  that  State 
of  Mainers  have  a  habit  of  calling  their 
lakes,  no  matter  how  large,  ponds.  This 
is  misleading  to  one  who  does  not  know 
Maine.  Pleasant  Pond  connects  by 
stream  with  Horseshoe  wdiich  is  in  our 
own  vicinity.  Another  stream  connects 
Horseshoe  with  the  Oxbow  three  miles 
away.  Farther  on  is  Lake  Cobbossee 
C’ontee  or  Winthrop  Pond  as  the  old- 
timers  still  call  it.  Then  there  is  Mar- 
anacook  and  Annabesacook,  and  a  little 
farther  on  in  Monmouth  is  Cochnewagan, 
all  with  good  old  Indian  names.  Within 
five  miles  of  us  is  Tacoma  Lakes  which 
we  think  of  as  one  lake  but  which 
really  is  two  connected  by  a  very  short 
and  narrow  stream.  The  old  folks  called 
it  Sand  Pond.  Within  a  radius  of  12  or 
15  miles  one  finds  almost  as  many  lakes. 
And  so  it  is  wherever  one  goes  in  Maine. 

Gardiner,  Maine  i.  m.t. 


good.  The  golf  greenkeepers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  lead  arsenate  applied  to 
the  soil  to  aid  in  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  larvae  has  had  the  happy 
effect  of  killing  out  the  duckweed,  often 
quite  a  nuisance  in  greens,  without  in¬ 
juring  the  grass. 

Michigan  has  another  publication  of 
interest  to  cherry  growers.  It  is  Special 
Bulletin  105,  Maintaining  the  Produc¬ 
tivity  of  Cherry  Trees,  by  V.  R.  Gardner, 
Director  of  the  Station  at  East  Lansing, 
Michigan.  This  bulletin  is  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  fruit  grower’s  equivalent  of 
the  well-known  five-foot  shelf  of  books. 

American  fruit  growers,  particularly 
exporters  of  apples  and  pears,  may 
expect  increasing  competition  in  the 
markets  of  Continental  Europe  within 
the  next  few  years  with  a  continuation 
of  the  steady  progress  now  being  made  in 
improved  cultural  methods,  according  to 
Mr.  Fred  Motz,  the  Department’s  fruit 
specialist  in  Europe.  With  only  a  few 
exceptions,  European  orehardists  are  de¬ 
voting  their  attention  to  higher  quality 
and  to  better  market  varieties,  and  are 
using  American  boxed  apples  as  a 
standard.  An  actual  survey  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  industry  in  important  pro¬ 
ducing  districts  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  indicates  that 
growers  in  all  these  countries  are  not 
only  devoting  increased  attention  to  the 
expansion  of  the  industry  but  are  also 
adopting  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
latest  improved  cultural  methods.  Serious 


attention  is  nowr  being  given  in  all  of 
these  countries  to  the  introduction  of 
suitable  varieties  both  from  a  cultural 
and  from  a  marketing  point  of  view. 
Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  important  fruit-producing  district  of 
Lake  Constance,  in  Germany,  where 
about  one-third  of  the  fruit  trees  have 
been  top-worked  to  desirable  varieties 
within  the  past  five  years.  Holland  has 
planted  ail  appreciable  number  of  young 
fruit  trees  within  the  past  live  years  and 
improved  cultural  methods  are  being 
adopted.  Orchards  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are 
receiving  expert  attention.  Spraying  lias 
become  quite  general  in  the  commercial 
areas  of  these  two  countries. 

K.  II.  SUDDS. 


Our  Better  Garden 

None  of  us  had  ever  seen  a  martin. 
But  we  had  a  house,  a  real  martin  house 
of  20  rooms.  We  had  a  garden.  Just  a 
common  vegetable  garden,  a  strawberry 
patch  in  one  corner,  and  blackberry  bush¬ 
es  alongside,  with  a  few  flower  beds.  The 
martin  house  must  be  put  up,  in  a  suit¬ 
able  location  according  to  directions.  It 
must  be  in  the  open,  “away  from  trees,” 
and  that  was  easy,  for  we  had  very  few 
trees,  and  so  a  site  was  chosen ;  the  pole 
set,  and  up  there  against  the  June  sky, 
it  gleamed  in  all  its  newness,  waiting  for 
tenants.  Eighteen  days  later  a  pair  of 
lovely  purple  martins  arrived  and  took 


possession.  Immediately  the  atmosphere 
of  the  entire  place  changed.  Our  garden 
became  a  place  of  interest  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  many  a  Summer  visitor  was 
shown  the  martin  house,  the  first  in  this 
locality.  It  became  evident  that  we,  too, 
must  improve  our  surroundings. 

A  small  rock  garden  was  started  near 
the  bird-bath,  which  was  only  a  sunken 
tin  dish  among  some  stones,  and  many 
plans  were  fostered  during  those  days  that 
are  still  incomplete,  but  are  gradually 
growing.  There  was  need  of  new  rose 
trellises,  a  better  fence  and  the  dream  of 
a  little  gate  to  open  into  the  garden  from 
the  lawn.  We  lacked  fruit  trees,  and  we 
ventured  buying  a  few,  a  Black  Tartarian 
cherry,  a  Montmorency  cherry,  a  Clapp’s 
Favorite  pear,  and  a  Russian  mulberry. 
The  mulberry  we  purchased  for  the  birds 
for  we  had  read  that  they  would  leave 
our  cherries  if  mulberries  were  close  by 
for  their  feasting.  Two  wild  sumacs 
were  taken  from  a  hillside  and  placed  to 
partly  screen  an  outbuilding,  and  a  cut- 
leaf  birch  was  bought  for  the  front  lawn. 

Wild  ferns  were  brought  in  from  the 
woods  and  planted  in  shady  places,  and 
even  a  spearmint  bed  was  started.  There¬ 
in  lies  a  wealth  of  refreshing  fragrance 
as  well  as  flavor  for  mint  sauce  and  iced 
tea.  Little  by  little,  from  year  to  year, 
our  garden  grows  better  and  better.  Just 
now  two  new  rose  trellises  are  ready  for 
painting.  The  posts  for  fence  and  gate 
are  ordered,  and  martins  are  winging 
their  way  northward.  D.  w.  C. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 
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No  lime  lost  with  this  tractor  —  it  doesn't  have  to  lay  off  for  repairs,  because  it's  perfectly  lubricated  icith  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

Pulled  strong  all  day . . . 

.  .  .  yet  the  motor  is  cool 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

There  has  been  some  opportunity  to 
look  over  the  damage  estimates  of  the 
freezes  of  April  23  and  24.  It  looks  as 
if  most  of  the  districts,  while  they  did 
suffer  some  injury,  are  going  to  have 
prospects  of  at  least  a  fair  crop  of  fruit. 
Certain  varieties  of  apples  and  peaches, 
which  had  but  a  light  crop  in  prospect, 
were  naturally  thought  to  show  the 
damage  more  than  those  sorts  with  a 
plentiful  bloom  in  sight.  Our  peaches, 
which  were  either  in  bloom  or  just  ready 
to  begin,  withstood  temperatures  of  about 
20  degrees  for  two  nights,  and  still  have 
a  fairly  good  crop  in  sight.  The  warm 
weather  of  May  1  and  2  brought  out 
almost  all  the  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries — Stayman  and  McIntosh  are 
now  a  mass  of  bloom.  Baldwin  is  very 
■spotty  as  usual.  York  and  Rome  will 
■bloom  shortly,  while  Spy  is  just  finding 
out  that  Spring  is  here.  Everything  held 
back  during  the  cold  latter  part  of  April 
to  come  out  in  a  hurry  at  the  first 
possible  chance. 

The  red  raspberry  patch  is  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  blackcaps,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  varieties  is  concerned.  The 
reds  boast  of  18  different  varieties, 
while  there  are  only  two  in  the  blacks. 
It  looks  as  if  producing  new  reds  was  a 
popular  pastime.  Canada  has  contributed 
liberally  to  the  variety  list ;  Adams  87. 
Adams  101,  Herbert,  Viking,  Newman 
23.  England  has  given  Lloyd  George.  A 
New  York  friend  wanted  to  know  if  we 
had  any  good  blackcap  variety.  Since 
he  did  not  like  Cumberland  or  Plum 
f  armer,  the  problem  was  beyond  us. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 


MANY  MORE  PRODUCTS 
are  made  by  Socony  to  help 
the  farmer,  including: 

Eureka  Harness  Oil .  . .  Socony 
Household  Oil  .  .  .  Mica  Axle 
Grease  . . .  Socony  Disinfectant 
.  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for 
Model  A  Fords  .  .  .  Dendrol 
Dormant  Spray  Oil . .  .  Socony 
Kerosene  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl. 


WHY  NOT?  He’s  using  Socony  Motor  Oil  to  take  care 
of  the  lubrication — an  oil  that  reduces  friction  and  keeps 
the  motor  cool.  You’ll  get  the  same  rugged  performance  from 
these  Socony  products,  too: 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil,  especially  adapted  for  use  where  a 
heavy  oil  is  required.  It  contains  no  injurious  acids,  is  not 
affected  by  temperature  changes,  and  reduces  friction  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  all  that  its  name  implies  —  a  "Ruddy”  oil. 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil,  made  for  the  lubrication  of 
hand  separators.  It  is  free  from  gum,  is  anti-rust,  and  anti¬ 
corrosive.  It  is  a  quick -acting  oil,  adapted  for  the  lubrication  of 
close-fitting  bearings. 

Socony  Turex  Oil,  made  to  lubricate  Diesel  and  other  internal 
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Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 


combustion  engines,  for  the  circulating  sys¬ 
tems  of  turbines,  and  for  special  lubrication 
of  all  machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade, 
long-life  lubricating  oil  is  essential. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

V’e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


any  lower  in  the  West  than  it  is  in  areas  of  the  East 
that  are  adapted  to  this  class  of  livestock.  When  to 
the  cost  the  western  producer  adds  a  long-haul 
freight  bill,  together  with  charges  at  feeding  sta¬ 
tions,  he  is  hardly  in  a  position  successfully  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  eastern  lamb  producer  who  is  as  well 
qualified  as  he  is  to  raise  and  fatten  lambs.  In  the 
East  we  have  large  areas  of  low-priced  sheep  lands. 
With  inexpensive  soil  treatment,  these  lands  will 
grow  plenty  of  grass,  pea-and-oat  hay  and  corn 
silage  or  roots  to  keep  healthy  ewe  flocks  in  good 
condition,  and  thus  form  the  foundation  on  which 
to  establish  an  early  fat  lamb  business.  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  most  serious  difficulty  with  which 
sheep-raisers  have  to  deal  is  that  of  controlling  the 
inside  and  outside  parasites  that  prey  on  sheep. 
Parasites  cause  far  greater  sheep  losses  every  year 
than  could  be  blamed  on  dogs  for  many  years.  The 
way  to  eradicate  these  pests,  and  to  keep  flocks  free 
from  them,  is  simple  and  well-known. 

* 


THAT  Rural  New-Yorker  tour  to  the  Northwest, 
August  10-31,  is  an  opportunity  of  great  inter¬ 
est.  The  wonderful  scenery  of  our  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  the  Puget  Sound  region,  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  great  wheat  fields  while  harvest  is  in 
progress,  immense  orchards,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  scenes  and  activities,  will  be  spread  out  day 
alter  day.  It  will  be  pleasant  and  easy  because  the  best 
of  everything  is  provided  in  food,  railroad  and  bus 
equipment — no  extra  expenses  for  tips  or  side  tours. 
Competent  guides  explain  what  is  desired,  without 
tiresome  lectures.  This  will  be  a  restful,  interesting 
educational  tour,  worth  thinking  about  and  talking 
over  long  afterward,  and  at  only  half  the  regular 
cost  if  you  went  alone. 

* 

TWO  justices  of  the  peace  held  court  on  the 
second  Sunday  of  May  to  protect  the  flowers 
on  Bear  Mountain  and  its  approaches  from  the 
depredations  of  thoughtless  and  ruthless  joy-riders. 
Justice  James  Darcy  sat  just  over  the  county  line 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
near  the  west  end  of  Bear  Mountain  Bridge,  while 
Justice  Charles  Hoyt  of  Rockland  County  held  his 
court  in  the  office  of  the  Park  Commission.  Together 
they  imposed  fines  of  $3  to  $5  each  on  30  persons  ac¬ 
cused  of  stripping  flowering  shrubs  of  their  bloom. 
The  lilacs,  dogwood,  Azaleas  and  Wisteria  were  in 
full  bloom,  and  many  of  the  excursionists  into  the 
country  helped  themselves  freely  to  the  attractive 
flower  clusters  just  as  they  do  later  to  the  foliage 
and  fruit  of  farm  lawns  and  orchards.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  make  excuses  for  thoughtless  city  people 
who  rarely  see  the  early  bloom  of  these  attractive 
shrubs  in  natural  freshness  and  profusion.  One 
sympathizes  with  them,  too,  in  their  appreciation 
of  natural  beauty,  and  yet  it  is  pitiable  that  these 
pleasure-seekers  should  feel  free  to  indulge  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  others.  These  days  we  hear 
much  of  the  advantages  of  urban  life  and  city 
schools,  but  those  of  us  familiar  with  country  life 
feel  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  these  city  so¬ 
journers  would  be  improved  by  the  restraint  and 
discipline  of  the  farm  home  and  the  moral  influence 
of  the  rural  school. 

* 

HAT  article  about  egg  weights,  page  682,  is 
worth  considering  by  all  egg  producers  who  have 
been  troubled  with  small  sizes.  In  many  cases  un¬ 
der-size  eggs  are  salable  only  for  cookery,  being  un¬ 
suitable  for  hotel  and  restaurant  portions.  This  will 
explain  to  some  who  have  not  understood  why 
small  eggs  are  discounted  so  much,  even  though 
fresh.  The  old  saying  that  “blood  will  tell”  holds 
true  here  and  we  see  how  unwise  it  is  to  raise 
chicks  from  small  eggs  or  hens  that  lay  a  good 
many  small  eggs  in  the  course  of  a  year.  That  hen 
No.  55-8  laying  230  eggs  in  a  year,  but  only  three 
of  normal  size  and  So  very  small,  was  a  very  un¬ 
profitable  bird,  even  though  on  the  nest  so  frequent¬ 
ly.  Only  the  trap-nest,  or  very  close  observation, 
could  show  how  guilty  she  was  in  this  small  egg 
matter. 

* 

THE  consumption  of  lamb  in  the  East  continues 
steadily  to  increase.  In  the  last  three  weeks  of 
April,  34  per  cent  of  Chicago's  lamb  receipts  were 
absorbed  by  eastern  packers.  This  is  11  per  cent 
more  than  they  ordered  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1929.  Thousands  of  lambs  that  are  slaughtered 
and  retailed  in  the  East  were  bred  and  fattened  as 
far  distant  as  California.  Some  eastern  farmers  are 
producing  fat  lambs  that  are  as  good  as  the  best. 
The  cost  of  producing  market  lambs  is  not  much  if 


OBSERVANT  visitors  to  various  large  towns  and 
leading  cities  in  the  East  and  West  this  Spring 
say  that  a  good  many  wage-earners,  salaried  work¬ 
ers  and  business  men  are  talking  seriously  of  buy¬ 
ing  small  farms  on  which  to  live  next  year  or  later. 
Some  of  them  have  already  taken  steps  toward  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  form  of  insurance  against  pos¬ 
sible  rainy  days  to  come.  In  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a 
week  ago  we  saw  several  small  farms  which  were  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  shop  and  factory  workers  and 
storekeepers.  These  men,  middle-aged  or  older,  once 
lived  and  worked  on  farms.  They  know  the  life  and 
work  of  the  farm,  and  their  evident  desire  was  to 
“go  back  home,”  and  to  have  homes  of  their  own. 
A  few  younger  men  are  doing  the  same  thing.  A 
young  business  man  in  Albany  is  establishing  him¬ 
self  as  a  stock-raiser  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  move¬ 
ment  back  to  the  land  has  been  more  general  this 
year  than  is  commonly  realized.  Since  this  move¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  increase,  it  is  inevitable  that  higher 
farm  real  estate  values  in  many  eastern  regions 
should  eventually  be  established.  Plenty  of  fair  to 
good  land  is  dirt  cheap.  The  point  that  the  move¬ 
ment  emphasizes  is  that  most  working  people  who 
look  ahead,  and  save,  regard  the  ownership  of  land 
as  being  essential  to  their  independence  and  se¬ 
curity. 

* 

THE  early  potato  situation  has  its  bearing  on  the 
few  thousand  cars  of  potatoes  remaining  in 
northern  storage.  Shippers  in  Maine  and  the  Great 
Lakes  region  have  been  rather  expecting  a  recovery 
in  the  potato  market  in  May  owing  to  the  moderate 
quantity  of  market  receipts  from  the  South.  The 
condition  in  Florida  was  reported  at  only  58  per  cent 
of  normal  and  the  earlot  shipments  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  preceding  season.  Texas,  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  are  less  important  shipping  sections, 
though  they  are  making  up  a  moderately  large  sup¬ 
ply  for  northern  markets,  but  combined  shipments 
from  North  and  South  together  have  frequently  been 
less  than  600  cars  daily  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Demand  for  potatoes  has  been  rather  slow  because 
of  the  rather  ordinary  quality  of  much  of  the  supply, 
and  because  hot  weather  affected  both  the  quality 
and  the  demand.  About  the  only  low-priced  potatoes 
in  the  country  are  in  Northern  Maine,  where  bulk 
stock  can  be  bought  near  $2  per  100  lbs.,  and  Maine 
potatoes  are  actually  25  to  50  cents  lower  than  those 
of  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  in  their  respective  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  location 
of  the  supplies  with  regard  to  consuming  markets 
this  season,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  a  matter  of 
competition  with  Canadian  potatoes,  which  have 
been  rather  liberally  supplied  in  three  or  four  east¬ 
ern  markets  this  Spring.  But  growers  in  Maine  are 
fairly  well  situated,  everything  considered.  The  sea¬ 
son's  shipments  are  not  likely  to  fall  much  under 
60,000  carloads,  with  a  value  not  far  from  $50,000,000. 

* 

T  THE  present  time  New  York  is  full  of  husky 
young  men  in  the  uniforms  of  the  U.  S.  Navy ; 
there  is  the  constant  roar  of  Navy  planes  over 
our  heads,  and  a  great  display  of  Navy  vessels 
in  the  Hudson  River.  Looking  at  the  seamen, 
one  naturally  thinks  that  their  chief  preoccupa¬ 
tion  is  salt  water,  and  yet  many  of  them  are 
among  our  most  interested  readers.  We  receive 
some  very  pleasant  letters  from  sailors  who  are 
planning  for  a  shore  career  after  their  term  of 
enlistment  is  ended.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
seem  to  be  interested  in  poultry  culture,  and  they 
write  us  for  information  as  to  courses  of  reading 
that  would  be  helpful  to  them.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  illimitable  range  of  Mother  Carey’s  chick¬ 


ens  to  a  well-kept  poultry  yard  in  some  rural  com¬ 
munity,  but  we  hope  all  their  dreams  come  true. 
Strange,  that  while  many  a  farm  boy  dreams  of  salt 
water  and  distant  lands,  the  sailor  he  envies  may 
be  dreaming  of  rural  sights  and  sounds,  in  the  home 
that  is  to  be ! 

* 

THOSE  who  have  figured  out  the  matter  say  that 
this  country  consumes  3,000,000,000  cucumber 
pickles  every  year.  Naturally  this  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  farm  industry  in  some  localities.  Michigan 
is  the  largest  producing  State  and  Wisconsin  sec¬ 
ond.  .T.  H.  Beattie,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  finds  that  successful  growers  may  get  as  much 
as  $150  to  $200  per  acre.  The  most  serious  mat¬ 
ter  is  control  of  insects  and  diseases,  requiring  con¬ 
stant  spraying  or  dusting.  In  some  localities  these 
pests  are  much  more  troublesome  than  in  others. 
Growing  cucumbers  for  shipment  to  the  large  cities 
is  a  more  doubtful  business.  The  supply  gets  so 
large  at  times  that  they  sell  for  $1  per  bushel  in  New 
York,  or  even  lower.  There  is  possibility  in  develop¬ 
ing  this  trade  with  grocers  in  smaller  towns  and  on 
roadside  stands.  Many  travelers  will  buy  cucum¬ 
bers  if  well  grown  and  freshly  picked. 

* 

AWS  about  seeds  are  strict  in  many  States,  with 
provision  for  inspection  and  report  of  quality 
by  proper  authorities.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  poor  stuff  get  planted  every 
year,  through  the  carelessness,  or  worse  of  some 
dealers,  and  the  planter  has  the  exasperation  of  find¬ 
ing  in  midseason  that  he  has  a  lot  of  wrong  va¬ 
rieties,  and  perhaps  many  new  weeds.  Seed  in¬ 
spector  M.  T.  Munn,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station, 
found  6  per  cent  of  worthless  or  weak  germination 
seed  out  of  a  large  quantity  examined.  The  evident 
insurance  in  this  matter  is  to  buy  from  concerns  of 
character  and  experience. 

* 

UR  Michigan  friend,  L.  B.  R.,  who  sends  some 
notes  on  raspberry  culture  that  will  be  printed 
another  week,  makes  the  following  remarks  about 
living  conditions  in  earlier  days : 

When  I  delve  into  old  histories  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  wasted  a  lot  of  sympathy  upon  our  pioneer  fore¬ 
bears.  We  picture  them  living  on  an  endless  diet  of 
hog  and  hominy,  but  the  reality  is  far  from  that.  They 
had  wild  turkey,  partridge,  doves,  venison,  bear  meat 
and  pork  from  hogs  which  were  fattened  on  forest 
products  such  as  nuts  and  roots  which  gave  to  the 
meat  a  fine  flavor.  For  fruits  they  had  the  products 
of  forest  and  field  such  as  wild  plums,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  blackcaps  and  raspberries.  Every  burned- 
over  place  was  alive  with  these  berries  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  that  10-quart  pails  were  used  to  pick  in.  Sweet¬ 
ening  consisted  of  wild  honey  and  maple  sugar.  Now7 
just  visualize  a  dish  of  raspberry  preserves  which  had 
been  preserved  with  honey  and  stop  sympathizing  with 
those  poor  people.  It  was  a  common  custom,  too,  to 
dry  berries,  as  glass  cans  were  not  to  be  had  at  that 
time,  but  dried  berries  sweetened  with  maple  sugar 
made  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

Those  old-timers  had  plenty  of  hard  work,  as  well 
as  hardships  of  many  kinds,  but  there  was  plenty  to 
eat  from  woods  and  fields  and  brooks  and  the  new 
ground  which  Nature  crowded  with  berries. 


Brevities 

Making  a  grain  shock  stay  in  place — page  684. 

Lettuce  from  New  Jersey  is  now  reaching  New 
York. 

During  March,  this  country  exported  l,003,0tX)  lbs. 
of  macaroni. 

We  imported  9,000,000  lbs.  of  blueberries  from  Can¬ 
ada  in  1929. 

The  v7heat  crop  of  France  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  last  year. 

Of  the  more  than  711,000  farms  in  Canada  about 
86  per  cent  are  owned  by  the  occupants.  The  total 
acreage  of  these  farms  is  over  140,880,000. 

Air  mail  shows  a  steady  development  in  use.  During 
April  the  total  amount  carried  was  671,391  lbs.,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  46,043  lbs.  over  the  previous  month. 

Tile  province  of  Alberta  has  just  enacted  legislation 
guaranteeing  loans  made  to  the  Alberta  wheat  pool  by 
banks.  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  already  have  such 
laws. 

In  December,  last,  starlings  in  considerable  numbers 
appeared  in  Tulsa  Co..  Okla.  They  departed  early  in 
February,  and  have  not  since  been  observed  in  that 
locality. 

Dentists  in  conference  say  that  the  jaws  of  the 
people  are  shrinking.  Well,  in  the  case  of  Congress¬ 
men,  we  don't  believe  their  jaws  shrink  for  want  of 
exercise. 

Look  out  for  mites  in  the  henhouse  at  least  once  a 
week.  Every  day  is  better.  That  “pepper-and-salt” 
look  around  the  roosts  and  cracks  will  bear  closer  ex¬ 
amination.  We  think  sparrows  and  other  birds  bring 
them  in  sometimes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  recommends  the  following 
strawberries  for  that  State :  Early,  Howard  17  or  Pre¬ 
mier  and  Dunlap ;  mid-season,  Chesapeake,  Big  Joe, 
and  William  Belt;  late.  Late  Gandy,  Sample  and  Big 
Late.  Sample  must  be  interplanted  with  other  varieties 
to  get  fruit  setting. 


•tot  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Safeguards  of  Our  Inheritance 

THE  Senate’s  challenge  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  and 
rejection  of  Judge  Parker  for  places  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  developed  needless 
heat  of  controversy  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  public 
press.  The  incident  broke  down  party  lines  and  di¬ 
vided  the  conservatives  of  both  parties  on  one  side 
and  the  liberal  elements  on  the  other.  Local  in¬ 
fluences,  and  other  factors,  however,  had  a  bearing 
on  the  votes  which  seated  Hughes  and  rejected 
Parker.  The  two  Democratic  Senators  from  New 
York  voted  for  Hughes,  and  the  opposition  of  labor 
and  colored  organizations  helped  defeat  Parker. 

The  weakest  argument  in  the  debate  was  the  con¬ 
tention  that  members  of  the  Senate  should  vote  to 
confirm  the  appointments,  no  matter  about  their  per¬ 
sonal  convictions,  because  they  belong  to  the  same 
political  party  as  the  President,  and  they  should 
stand  by  him  and  vote  approval  of  his  nominees. 
Formally  the  President  is  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  States,  but  practically  he  is  chosen  by  the  votes 
of  the  citizens  of  the  separate  States.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  are  elected  in  each  State  by  direct 
vote.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  President  but  each  of  them  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate.  These  three  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  departments  constitute  one  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  our  form  of  government.  The  fathers 
of  the  constitution  wisely  made  them  independent  of 
one  another,  and  provided  that  one  act  as  a  check 
against  the  oversight,  or  error  or  bias,  of  the  other. 
Partisan  papers,  therefore,  which  rail  against  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  for  inquiring  into  the  fitness  of 
nominees  for  this  high  position  are  actually  finding 
fault  with  the  constitution.  To  he  consistent  they 
should  demand  a  change  in  it  to  permit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  members  of  the  court  without  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  better  frankly 
to  change  the  supreme  law  than  to  retain  it  in  the 
original  form  and  wantonly  nullify  its  provision  by 
a  neglect  of  a  sworn  duty.  President  Hoover  would 
desire  no  such  support.  The  surest  way  to  create 
usurpers,  tyrants,  and  despots,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  destroy  liberty  and  self-government  by  the  people, 
is  to  make  a  fetish  of  party  or  other  groups  and 
gods  of  men  in  places  of  position  and  power.  If  we 
are  to  inspire  the  coming  generation  with  a  respect 
for  law  and  self-government  we  must  first  cultivate 
a  respect  for  law  and  a  love  of  liberty  in  ourselves. 

Clothed  with  the  dignity  and  armed  with  the  power 
and  responsibilty  of  high  positions,  the  officials  of 
these  three  independent  departments  of  our  great 
government  must  be  trusted  to  act  according  to  their 
own  light  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Their 
acts  will  not  be  perfect.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
seemingly  inspired  authors  of  our  basic  law  expected 
perfection  in  the  administration  of  it.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  any  particular 
case,  the  American  people  as  a  whole  without  regard 
to  the  occasional  partisan  political  flare-up,  wish 
their  officials  individually  to  perform  their  duties  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  charter  of  human  liberty  that 
has  ever  been  written,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  April,  1930 
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- 40 -(//.  J  nits 
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State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

.2,158,983 

1 08,955 

31,739 

New  Jersey  . 

.  101,220 

1.712 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  394.409 

21,356 

5,339 

Vermont  . 

.  91,205 

9.043 

Connecticut  . 

.  16,388 

725 

Massachusetts  . 

7.980 

675 

Maryland  . 

.  10,668 

250 

•  •  • 

Canada  •••••••••••• 

168 

2,082 

•  •  • 

Illinois  . . 

-  r  -  - 

200 

Indiana . 

•  •  •  • 

225 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin  . 

675 

Minnesota  . 

400 

Ohio  . 

•  •  •  • 

1,775 

Tennessee  . 

«  .  .  . 

651 

Kentucky  . 

•  •  •  • 

400 

•  •  • 

Delaware  . 

1,941 

. . . 

Total  April,  1930 . . . 

.2,782,962 

149,124 

37,078 

Total  April  1929 .  .  . 

.2,756,077 

163.644 

42,696 

Total  April,  1928... 

.2.820.181 

141.992 

32.798 

New  York  furnished  77  5  per 

cent  of  the  milk  and 

<3.5  per  cent  of  the 
April,  1930. 

cream  coming  into  the 

city  for 

New  York  State  1929  Finances 

THE  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Treas¬ 
urer  shows  that  the  receipts  of  the  State  for  the 
fiscal  3'ear  ending  June  30.  1929,  were  $287,652,263.42, 
and  the  disbursements,  $295,215,211.62.  Hence  the 
State  paid  out  $756,948.20  more  than  it  took  in.  The 
receipts  and  payments  for  the  year  for  the  depart¬ 


ments  are  tabulated  by  Thomas  M.  Lynch,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Taxation  and  Finance,  as  follows: 


Department  Receipts  Payments 

Agriculture  and  Markets.. $  218.068.04  $  4,875,493.83 

Audit  and  Control .  565.862.56  4,879,051.57 

Bank  .  555,264.63  545,410.23 

Civil  Service  .  .  143,387.46 

Conservation  .  802,000.96  2,191,304.50 

Correction  .  52,461.45  5,466,194.05 

Education  .  488.129.01  87,679,627.61 

Executive  .  88,500.91  4,607,990.89 

Health  .  27,049.01  1,862,090.65 

Insurance  .  3,310,771.38  750,215.77 

Labor .  1,332.142.45  2,891,256.44 

Daw  .  30,732.46  1.070,293.76 

Mental  Hygiene  .  2,101,468.22  24,950,149.71 

Public  Service  .  5,634.48  949,464.06 

Public  Works  .  4,551.736.81  54,627,800.83 

Social  Welfare .  60,090.30  2,273,946.06 

State  .  8,483.798.55  501,579.81 


Taxation  and  Finance. .  220,812,525.04  3,591,315.81 

The  loss  for  the  year  came  out  of  the  balance  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  balance  was 
$91,777,101.95.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  June  30,  1929, 
it  was  $84,214,153.75. 


April  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  per 
cwt.,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  report¬ 
ing  for  April,  are  as  follow’s : 

Dairymen’s  League  . $1.91 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.20 

Unity,  Buffalo  .  2.49 

Meridale  Dairies  . 2.20 

The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  and  6c  for  expenses,  making  the 
gross  price  $2.12. 


A  Federal  Milk  Loan 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  announced  a  loan 
of  $1,900,000  to  the  Co-operative  Pure  Milk  As¬ 
sociation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
to  acquire  facilities  “needed  in  the  more  effective 
merchandizing  of  milk  delivered  by  producer  mem¬ 
bers.”  The  loan  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on 
the  property  acquired.  Repayments  will  begin  in 
one  year,  and  the  annual  repayments  will  be  not  less 
than  $175,000  annually,  and  completed  within  10 
years. 


Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Warm  weather  has  come  at  an  earlier  date  than  for 
the  past  two  years.  The  first  week  of  May  finds  the 
trees  with  nearly  their  full  foliage  and  the  fruit  trees 
loaded  down  with  blossoms.  It  was  at  first  believed 
that  a  cold  snap  during  the  latter  part  of  April  had  in¬ 
jured  the  fruit  trees  but  present  indications  seem  to 
disclose  no  harm  from  that  source. 

Winter  wheat  suffered  seriously  from  an  unusually 
cold  Winter  and  frosty  Spring.  A  large  number  of 
fields  show  only  a  thin  green  growth  and  some  are  so 
badly  winter-killed  as  to  be  worthless.  Several  farm¬ 
ers  have  plowed  up  these  fields  and  will  endeavor  to 
make  them  pay  dividends  by  planting  other  crops.  As 
the  wheat  crop  is  one  of  the  main  cash  crops  of  a 
large  number  of  Wyoming  County  farmers,  the  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt. 

In  some  sections  good  seedings  are  rare  and  many 
farmers  are  facing  the  discouraging  fact  that  they  have 
little  or  no  seeding.  This  condition  dates  back  to  last 
Summer  when  the  hot  dry  weather  prevented  the 
growth  of  clover.  Many  fields  have  been  plowed  to  be 
used  for  other  crops,  and  last  year’s  meadows  will  be 
depended  upon  for  hay.  The  hay  proposition  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  here,  as  last  year’s  crop  was  below  aver¬ 
age  and  many  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  buy  hay 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring.  Farmers  who  have  had 
plenty  of  hay  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  it  at  prices  from  $15  to  $20  a  ton.  Because  of 
the  failure  of  last  year's  seeding,  hay  will  probably  be 
as  high  next  Winter. 

Conditions  at  present  point  to  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
this  year ;  only  what  has  been  expected  as  it  is  the 
heavy  bearing  year.  Some  orchardists,  however,  say 
that  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy  trees  are  not  setting  as 
heavily  as  should  be  expected. 

At  this  particular  time,  a  good  warm  rain  is  needed. 
The  ground  is  becoming  unusually  dry  for  this  time  of 
the  year  and  an  extended  dry  period  would  be  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  growth  of  crops,  particularly  the  re¬ 
cently  sown  clover  and  Timothy.  h.  b.  p. 


Notes  from  Southeastern  Kansas 

Everyone  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  like  to 
see  a  good  soaking  rain  as  no  moisture  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  has  fallen  since  the  fore  part  of  January,  when 
we  had  considerable  sleet  and  snow.  It  is  so  dry  that 
corn  and  oats  lie  in  the  ground  unsprouted  and  even  the 
native  blue  stem  grass  has  barely  started. 

Apples  were  in  full  bloom  April  5,  but  peaches,  plums 
and  most  other  fruits  were  killed  by  the  hard  Winter, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  seldom  been  equalled  for  se¬ 
verity.  It  gave  shrubbery  a  good  try-out  and  some  will 
have  to  grow  a  new  top.  While  some  varieties  of  privet 
are  killed  to  the  ground,  others  are  leafed  out  like  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Weigelas  and  roses.  The 
old  reliable  lilacs  came  through  unhurt  and  some  are 
already  in  bloom. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  farm  woman  puts  in 
many  anxious  hours  with  the  incubators  and  little 
chicks.  The  day  of  the  setting  hen  is  about  over  having 
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been  replaced  with  the  individual  incubator,  and  now 
that  bids.  fair  to  give  way  to  the  large  custom  hatchery. 
The  feeding  of  chicks,  and  hens  as  well,  has  undergone 
about  the  same  decided  change  as  the  hatching  and 
brooding.  Nearly  every  feed  store  and  many  grocery 
stores  now  carry  a  full  line  of  chick  and  hen  breakfast 
foods  with  explicit  directions  for  serving  and  the  poul- 
tryman  who  couldn't  raise  chicks  with  all  of  this  ex¬ 
pert  assistance  had  better  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Kan.  w.  c.  t. 


Fruit  and  Crop  Outlook 

Most,  trees  are  full  of  blossoms  and  weather  conditions 
ideal  tor  pollenization  so  far.  l.  m.  s. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

8o  far  as  I  can  learn  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  very  short 
owing  to  the  late  frosts  and  continued  drought. 

Delaware.  s.  F,  russet, E. 

Early  varieties  of  apples  are  blossoming  heavily,  late 
varieties  not  so  well.  Pears  blossomed  very  full  as  did 
all  kinds  of  cherries.  Peaches,  prunes  and  plums  are 
also  full.  Frosts  have  done  no  damage  as  yet. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  «,  brown. 

Here  in  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  (May  9),  we  are  living 
!.n  dryness;  rain  is  less  than  usual.  Planting  is  going 
forward  in  right  good  shape;  potatoes  are  in  demand.  A 
man  came  to  me  a  distance  of  18  miles  for  some  last 
evening.  g.  m.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  some  large  orchards  there  was  a  heavy  bloom 
but  a  freeze  killed  everything.  Farmers  keep  some 
cows,  make  butter  or  sell  cream,  no  milk  routes.  The 
best  butter  sells  at  50c  lb.;  eggs,  17c;  poultry  indus¬ 
try  overdone;  hens,  20c  live  weight.  Not  many  farm¬ 
er  keep  sheep,  too  much  loss  from  dogs.  Corn  sells 
at  $l._o ;  hay,  $20  a  ton.  J.  w.  winters. 

Jackson  Co.,  O. 

\\  i tli  regard  to  the  peach  situation,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  things  in  this  part  of  the  State  seem  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  While  there  was  some  slight  killing  of 
peach  buds  on  certain  varieties,  there  seems  to  be 
enough  bloom  left  on  practically  everything,  so  that  it 
looks  like  a  good  crop,  and  ive  have  had  good  weather 
during  blossoming,  both  for  our  peach  trees  and  apples 
(the  latter  being  just  now  in  full  bloom).  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  excellent  crops  so  far  as  one  can 
predict  at  the  present  time.  F  c  sears 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Crops  about  our  section  are  to  date,  extra  good  on  all 
fruits  except  strawberries  which  did  not  winter  well, 
lliey  are  going  out  of  the  strawberries  in  this  section 
fast — poor  crops,  poor  prices,  help  too  high.  Apples 
never  looked  better,  full  bloom,  just  setting  up  now; 

<  an  fell  better  in  a  week  or  10  days  as  to  the  set.  Pears 
are  the  same.  Cherries  look  extra  good  to  date.  Peaches 
A\eie  hint  some,  about  oO  per  cent.  Raspberries  are 
gone  around  here — mosaic  cleaned  out  this  nice  busi¬ 
ness  we  had.  c.  j.  hepworth  &  son. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dairying  is  extensive  here.  Much  milk  is  sent  bv 
truck  to  Pittsburgh  market.  Dairy  feed  is  about  $2  25 

C«qVa !n J ^t11’  e,Iover  seed>  $15  bushel;  Timo- 
tfiy,  $3.50  bushel.  Nearly  everyone  is  in  the  poultrv 
business ,  eggs,  25c.  Not  much  attention  is  being  paid 
to  small  fruits  or  orchards.  Many  potatoes  are  raised 
and  shipped.  Nearly  every  farm  has  a  tractor,  but 
plenty  ot  horses  are  used,  too;  not  many  colts  raised. 
Heavy  horses  bring  good  price.  Many  sheep  are  raised  • 
wool  marketed  through  co-operative  pool.  I  have  32 
ewes  with  46  lambs  and  have  not  lost  one. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  s.  j.  mulberger. 

As  to  peaches  in  this  State,  I  may  say  that  generally 
our  orchards  suffered  severe  loss  during  the  Winter 
However,  in  the  more  favored  locations,  which  were 
sometimes  quite  local,  the  trees  set  a  good  crop  of 
trrnt  buds.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  frost  injurv 
we  suffered  in  late  April  will  not  be  nearly  so  serious  a 
factor  as  the  Winter  injury.  Taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  section  of  Ohio  where  peaches  are  grown  ex¬ 
tensively;  namely,  along  the  lake,  as  well  as  inland  or¬ 
chards,  we  think  the  prospects  are  for  about  one-third 

0t  ™  ?r°P*  c.  w.  ellenwood. 

Ohio. 

0™e  cold  weather  during  April,  particularly  April  22, 
Zo,  zi  and  2o,  does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  dam¬ 
age  to  peaches  in  this  State.  We  have  made  quite  a 
number  of  observations  and  find  no  damage  at  any 
place ;  however,  the  cold  snap  of  February  17  did  more 
or  less  damage  in  all  localities,  varying  from  almost 
complete  killing  of  the  buds  in  orchards  in  low  situa- 
ticns,  to  the  killing  of  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  buds 
on  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  in  orchards  located 
in  higher  places,  but  taking  the  crop  in  general  over 
the  State  1  would  say  that  the  the  total  damage  has  not 
been  very  serious.  e.  m.  stoddard. 

Connecticut. 

.  As  t°  the  general  peach  outlook  for  North  Carolina, 
in  spite  ot  several  rather  severe  frosts  and  other  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions,  the  prospects  for  a  cron 
appear  to  be  excellent  at  the  present  time.  There  seems 
to  be  practically  a  full  crop  of  Elberta  and  Belle,  and 
other  early  varieties  were  apparently  just  sufficiently 
injured  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  thin  extensively.  The 
dry  season  that  we  have  experienced  so  far  should  be 
ot.some  benefit  so  far  as  keeping  down  the  spread  and 
injury  caused  by  the  bacterial  spot.  Orchardists  are 
giving  their  trees  excellent  care  and  attention  and  are 
apparently  getting  very  good  control  of  curculio.  We 
anticipate  having  a  very  successful  year  for  our  grow- 

ei  Nr,ffn°nnn  ria  weather  or  disease  conditions  develop. 

North  Carolina.  J.  h.  Beaumont. 

The  injury  to  peaches  has  been  quite  severe  in  some 
sections  of  the  $tate,  and  the  peach  crop  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  what  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  normal  crop.  Some  varieties  of  peaches,  par- 

Sith  J ESe^a’  Sacl  a  1,g,ht  set  of  fruit  buds  to  start 
with,  due  to  the  dry  weather  last  Summer.  Some  of 

Sal  wSmWerenn0t  strong  enough  to  go  through  a  nor- 
ffifrim'  wih  ’  0thers1were  billed  by  low  temperatures 
during  I  ebruary  and  some  were  killed  in  April.  The 
greatest  damage  in  Central  and  Southern  New  Jersey 
occurred  in  orchards  located  at  relatively  low  elevations. 

AnHl  1 mfnAvShW  ^  m<”?.  °f  the  '"Jury  occurred  in 
April  but,  with  some  exceptions,  the  injury  was  not 

great  enough  materially  to  reduce  the  crop.  In  Central 
W  S°uth  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  some  orchards  at 
low  elevations  have  practically  no  crop,  while  others 
have  a  fair  to  good  set.  Personally,  I  believe  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  oO  per  cent  crop  of  peaches  in  New  Jersey 
so  eaiwf  Vf  1  a“dimay  be  decreased  somewhat  after  the 

New  Je,4y  dr0P' 
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May  24,  1930 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Life’s  Common  Things 

The  things  of  every  day  are  all  so  sweet, 

The  morning  meadows  wet  with  dew ; 
The  dance  of  daisies  in  the  moon,  the 
blue 

Of  far-off  hills  where  twilight  shadows 
lie, 

The  night  with  all  its  tender  mystery 
of  sound 

And  silence,  and  God's  starry  sky ! 
Oh  !  life— the  whole  life — is  far  too  fleet, 

The  things  of  every  day  are  all  so 
sweet. 

The  common  things  of  life  are  all  so 
dear. 

The  waking  in  the  warm  half-gloom 
To  find  again  the  old  familiar  room, 

The  scents  and  sights  and  sounds  that 
never  tire, 

The  homely  work,  the  plans,  the  lilt  of 
baby’s  laugh, 

The  crackle  of  the  open  fire ; 

The  waiting,  then  the  footsteps  coming 
near, 

The  opening  door,  the  handclasp  and 
the  kiss — 

Is  Heaven  not,  after  all,  the  Now  and 
Here, 

The  common  things  of  life  are  all  so 
dear? 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  with  an  interest 
in  the  antique,  asks  us  whether  there 
are  antiques  especially  associated  with 
the  seafaring  life  of  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  Of  course  there  are  the 
well-known  pictures  of  clipper  ships  and 
the  ship  models,  also  ship’s  figureheads, 
which  some  specialists  collect.  No  doubt 
there  are  seafaring  whale-oil  lamps  and 
lanterns  and  there  are  the  curios  brought 
home  by  saliors,  but  these  would  hardly 
be  classed  as  antiques,  even  if  old,  be¬ 
cause  foreign  curios  might  be  duplicated 
now.  We  think  the  carvings  made  by 
sailors  during  long  voyages,  in  the  days 
before  steam,  could  be  classed  as  marine 
antiques;  these  carvings  were  made  in 
wood,  bone  and  ivory,  and  were  often 
very  elaborate  and  ingenious.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  old  houses  of  the  New 
England  coast  contain  marine  antiques 
in  forms  little  known  by  collectors. 

* 

The  following  suggestions  about  wash¬ 
ing  blankets  are  given  by  the  South 
Dakota  State  College  extension  service: 

To  wash  blankets,  first  shake  well  and 
then  soak  in  warm  suds  of  soap  flakes 
for  30  minutes.  Work  the  blankets  up 
and  down  in  the  water,  squeeze  them 
against  the  sides  of  the  tub  and  put 
through  a  loosely  adjusted  wringer  into 
another  suds  of  the  same  tempera tuie. 
Stir  and  soak  for  10  minutes.  Soiled 
parts  may  be  stretched  over  a  smooth 
surface  and  rubbed  with  a  brush.  Rinse 
in  several  warm  soapy  waters.  Hang 
the  blankets  in  the  sunlight,  half  over 
the  line  so  they  will  dry  straight.  hen 
;  perfectly  dry,  rub  with  a  soft  flannel 
i  cloth  and  hang  in  a  warm  room  for 
several  hours  in  order  to  raise  the  nap. 
The  warmth  of  a  blanket  depends  largely 
upou  the  nap. 

* 

A  delicious  salad  served  at  a  city 
restaurant  was  described  on  the  bill  of 
fare  as  “greens  with  asparagus  tips.”  It 
consisted  of  a  mound  of  boiled  lettuce 
moistened  with  French  dressing,  encircled 
with  fresh  lettuce  leaves.  Over  this  were 
laid  the  boiled  asparagus  tips  decorated 
with  mayonnaise  and  strips  of  red  sweet 
pepper.  It  was  very  pretty,  and  most 
delicious. 


New  Styles  in  Home 
Canning 

Part  I 

It  seems  as  if  we  homemakers  just,  get 
our  vear’s  supply  of  canned  foods  into 
glass'  jars  to  be  filled  all  over  again  for 
our  hungry  family  to  devoui.  It  is  a 
continuous  cycle.  That  is  the  way  with 
woman’s  work  the  world  over — we  cook 
and  can  food  so  that  it  may  be  eaten  up. 

Did  you  know  that  from  statistics  it 
has  been  proven  that  a  family  of  four 
needs  270  quarts  of  home-canned  pro¬ 
ducts  yearly?  Canning  this  is  part  ot 
our  business  as  homemakers  in  running 
a  house  properly  and  efficiently.  It  is 
surprising  how  canning  can  mount  up.  A 
few  jars  canned  today,  a  few  tomorrow 
as  we  are  getting  dinner,  and  before  we 
know  it  we  have  another  shelf  full  and 
ready  for  Winter’s  use.  Painful,  labori¬ 
ous  canning  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  all 
guess-work  has  been  removed  from  can¬ 
ning.  Can  fewer  jars  at  a  time  in  a 
scientific,  accurate  manner  is  the  gospel 
of  today. 


In  a  recently-conducted  National  Can¬ 
ning  Contest  many  expressed  surprise 
at  the  fact  that  the  grand  champion 
prize  of  $1,250  was  awarded  for  “nothing 
but  a  jar  of  everyday  garden  peas,”  as 
they  expressed  it.  Why  shouldn’t  a  per¬ 
fectly-canned  jar,  whether  it  were  pea-s, 
corn,  or  peaches,  these  commonplace, 
everyday  foods,  be  given  first  place  if  it 
scored  the  highest?  This  contest,  with  its 
result,  convinced  the  average  American 
homemaker,  who  is  preparing  three 
meals  a  day  for  her  family,  that  the 
judges  were  not  looking  for  fancy  or 
unusual  packs,  for  canned  pomegranates, 
bananas  or  watermelon.  They  wanted  a 
100  per  cent  perfect  jar  of  food  such  as 
any  woman  in  the  average  American 
home  could  can.  And  they  got  it  in  a  jar 
of  peas  canned  by  a  busy  woman  living 
on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin.  Fame  arrived 
at  her  modest  doorway  through  a  piece 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


C82 — Basque  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36. 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3t4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


680  —  Dainty  Scal¬ 
lops.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  lVi-in.  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


667 — Puffed  Sleeves. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1 Y2  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32-in, 
contrasting.  Te  n 
cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


671  — ■  Apron  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  3  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


of  work  well  done.  Perfection  always 
brings  its  reward  in  some  way,  even 
thought  it  may  be  only  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  gained  by  work  well  done.  _ 

Styles  in  canning  have  changed,  just 
as  styles  in  costumes.  "What  was  true 
in  the  canning  field  a  few  years  ago  is 
not  true  today.  A  few  years  ago  we 
talked  nothing  but  cold  pack.  Today,  we 
say  something  different.  Formerly,  nearly 
all  vegetables  were  blanched  and  cold- 
dipped.  Because  many  of  the  products 
were  thus  packed  cold,  we  used  the  term 
cold  pack.  Scientific  experiments  have 
proven  that  the  blanching  and  cold¬ 
dipping  are  not  necessary  for  many  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  now  preheat  or  partially  cook 
the  product  and  pack  them  hot,  lienee  we 
now  use  the  word  hot  pack. 

However,  since  the  methods  vary  with 
the  different  products,  neither  the  term 
“hot  pack”  nor  “cold  pack”  describes 
present-day  canning,  so  the  best  term  to 
use  considering  all  circumstances  is 
“modern  canning.”  The  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  modern  canning  is  the  fact  that 
the  product  is  cooked  in  the  jar.  After 
years  of  experimenting  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  cooking  the  product  in 
a  closed  jar  is  the  most  successful 
method  of  canning  vegetables,  fruits  and 
meats.  It  is  a  safer,  easier  way  of  can¬ 
ning  most  foods  than  the  cooked-in-the- 
open-kettle  method.  The  product  also 
keeps  its  natural  shape  and  flavor  better. 


For  these  reasons  homemakers  have 
gradually  adopted  this  method,  used  by 
all  canning  factories. 

The  word  “preheat”  has  more  or  less 
replaced  the  word  “blanch.”  By  preheat¬ 
ing  it  means  bringing  a  product  to  the 
boiling  point,  or  close  to  the  boiling  tem¬ 
perature,  before  packing  in  the  jar. 
Vegetables  are  preheated  in  salted  water, 
some  fruits  are  preheated  in  syrup,  while 
tin  the  case  of  greens  we  steam  them  in 
order  to  save  mineral  and  vitamin  values. 

You  may  say,  “but  why  preheat? 
What  are  the  advantages?”  The  advan¬ 
tages  are  many.  Preheating  drives  the 
air  from  the  product ;  it  shrivels  products 
as  greens  and  string  beans,  making  it 
possible  to  get  a  fuller  pack  ;  it  softens 
vegetables  and  fruits,  making  them 
pliable  and  consequently  more  easy  to 
pack  ;  it  insures  better  cooking  in  the  jar, 
and  it  usually  results  in  better  flavor,  as 
it  drives  out  some  objectionable  gases 
and  odors  that  affect  flavor.  Berries, 
soft  fruits  and  tomatoes  are  usually 
packed  cold  without  preheating. 

All  home  canners  are  familiar  with  the 
word  “processing”  which  means  cooking 
the  product  in  the  can  long  enough  to 
kill  or  render  inactive  bacteria,  germs 
and  spores  while  retaining  the  food 
qualities  of  the  product.  Processing  is 
without  doubt  the  most  important  opera¬ 
tion  in  canning.  No  matter  how  carefully 
you  perform  all  the  other  steps,  if  the 
processing  is  not  thorough,  if  all  the 
organisms  are  not  rendered  harmless,  the 
material  will  spoil.  But  when  all  yeasts, 
molds  and  bacteria  both  in  the  food  and 
in  the  jar  are  destroyed,  and  when  the 
jar  is  sealed  airtight  so  that  no  new 
organisms  can  enter,  the  food  cannot  fail 
to  keep.  If  either  one  is  partially  done,  it 
cannot  fail  to  spoil. 

The  presence  of  air  in  a  jar  will  not 
cause  food  to  spoil,  provided  that  the  air 
is  sterile;  that  is,  free  from  all  living 
organisms.  A  partially-filled  jar  of  food 
will  keep  perfectly,  if  food,  jar,  rubber 
and  cover  are  sterile,  if  the  air  space 
above  the  food  is  sterile,  and  if  micro¬ 
organisms  cannot  enter  the  jar.  Molds 
and  yeasts  are  quickly  killed  at  tempera¬ 
ture  below  212  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but 
bacteria  occurring  on  vegetables  are  much 
harder  to  kill  since  many  of  them  go 
into  a  so-called  spore  form,  a  form  very 
difficult  to  kill. 

These  heat-resistant  spores  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  acidity  and  cannot  grow  in  fruit 
juices.  Hence  it  is  vegetables,  tomatoes 
excepted,  that  are  susceptible  to  the 
growth  of  heat-resistant  bacteria,  and  to 
sterilize  these  vegetables  the  steam  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  is  used  in  order  that  a  tem¬ 
perature  above  212  degrees  Fahrenheit 
may  be  reached. 

Homemakers  who  can  vegetables,  meats, 
poultry,  fish  and  sea  food  should  equip 
themselves  with  pressure  cookers,  not 
only  because  of  the  great  saving  of  time, 
energy  and  fuel,  but  especially  because  of 
the  greater  security  afforded  through 
cooking  at  a  high  temperature  these 
products  so  difficult  to  can. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conducted  many  experi¬ 
ments  along  this  line,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  they  have  arrived  is  a 
statement  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1471. 

“Because  of  spoilage  difficulties  and 
the  risk  of  poisoning  from  occasional 
contamination  with  botulinus  bacteria 
when  non-acid  vegetables  are  canned  by 
the  water-bath  method,  the  department 
recommends  the  canning  of  such  vege¬ 
tables  with  the  steam  pressure  canner. 
With  non-acid  vegetables  and  meats 
there  is  no  assurance  that  bacteria  are 
killed  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
unless  the  material  is  heated  for  as  long 
as  six  hours.  The  heating  time  may  be 
decreased  very  much  if  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  is  used.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  recommendation  that  meats  and  11011- 
acid  vegetables  be  canned  under  pres- 
sure.”  GRACE  VI ALL  GRAY. 


Notes  from  Maine 

One  very  important  fact  every  child 
should  know  is  that  celluloid  is  very  in¬ 
flammable.  So  many  articles  are  made 
of  celluloid,  and  when  that  substance 
catches  fire  it  blazes  up  with  a  terrible 
mad  rush ;  no  warning  time  to  get  away 
from  it.  Evidently  some  grown-ups  do 
not  realize  these  facts,  for  one  Christmas 
I  was  given  an  iron-holder  with  a  cellu¬ 
loid  ring  fastened  to  one  corner  for  hang¬ 
ing.  I  came  near  having  a  brisk  blaze 
when  that  ring  got  heated  from  the  flat¬ 
iron.  ,  , 

Then,  too,  why  do  mothers  take 
chances  leaving  little  children  alone  in  a 
house  when  there  is  a  fire  in  the  stove  ? 
Newspapers  have  contained  during  the 
last  two  Winters  many  sad  accounts  of 
children  losing  their  lives  by  fire  while 
their  mother  had  stepped  out  to  go  to  a 
neighbor’s,  etc.  Every  few  weeks  such 
terrible  cases  have  occurred  right  here  in 
New  England.  If  we  must  go  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  and  there  is  no  grown  person  to 
stay  with  them,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  the 
little  ones  with  us,  not  leave  them  to 
their  destiny;  their  little  lives  wiped 
out  by  fire  through  someone’s  neglect. 

The  mother’s  job  is  one  with  long  busy 
hours  and  constant  care,  yet  what  a 
blessed,  brave  job ! 

These  teachings  of  prominent  men  help 
me :  “Move  quickly,  think  quickly  and 
do  your  work  quickly;  yet  hurry  not, 
when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  but  take  calm 
thought  and  do  it  right.”  And,  “To 
think  quickly  and  reason  correctly  is 
the  greater  part  of  education.”  And  re¬ 
member  that  nothing  gives  a  keener  in¬ 
sight  than  a  rest  of  mind  in  God’s  won- 
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Your  Laundry 

Water 


an 


WATER  for  washing— soft, 
cistern  water!  Your  one 
National  system  pumps 
from  several  sources  at  the 
same  time  —  direct  from  well, 
cistern,  stream  or  lake  —  any 
lift  up  to  150  feet. 

And  now  your  National  per¬ 
il  forms  a  second  great  service  — 
supplies  gas  for  water  heating, 
room-heaters  and  for  cooking. 
Gas  that’s  three  times  hotter 
than  city  gas  —  piped  dry  and 
clean  into  the  house  from  an  un¬ 
derground  tank  outside.  Gas  at 
a  touch  of  a  match  and  the  turn 
of  a  valve,  without  burners  to 
generate. 

Enjoy  both  fresh,  running  water  and  gas 
for  heating  and  cooking  for  only  10%  to 
30%  more  than  the  reasonable  cost  of 
a  National  Fresh  Water  System  alone. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  easy  time-payment  plan. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 

Subsidiary  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
287  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  DOLLAR  r 
BOOK  for  fcielL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  11.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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derful  open  when  all  Nature  is  awaken¬ 
ing  from  a  Winter's  sleep.  At  times  when 
we  cannot  leave  the  house  we  certainly 
can  open  wide  the  doors  and  windows 
for  a  good  airing  and  let  the  blessed  sun¬ 
shine  in.  MARION  TIBBETTS. 


Quick  Meal  Helps 

During  the  years  of  my  housekeeping, 
I  have  often  run  across  helpful  articles 
and  hints,  on  the  advantage  of  keeping 
an  emergency  shelf,  and  suggestions  as  to 
what  to  lay  in  stock  for  use  on  short 
notice.  Some  of  these  suggestions  have 
helped  me,  and  others  I  have  found  not 
so  practical  for  my  particular  situation. 

There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  a  housewife,  than  the 
knowledge  that  she  is  forehanded  in  the 
matter  of  food,  and  one  actually  revels  in 
the  thought  of  surprise  guests,  when  there 
is  plenty  at  one’s  command  that  can  be 
quickly  assembled  into  a  delectable  meal. 

Where  one  is  away  from  a  store,  as 
most  of  us  farmers’  wives  are,  it  behooves 
us  to  be  ready  for  almost  anything  from 
the  serving  of  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea,  or 
a  refreshing  drink,  with  an  accompanying 
dainty  sandwich,  or  cake,  to  the  neighbor 
who  drops  in  to  spend  part  of  the 
afternoon,  to  the  meal  that  we  wish  to  be 
proud  to  place  on  our  table  for  the  guest 
who  comes  unannounced. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  hasty  meal,  I 
have  found  from  experience  that  canned 
chicken  is  the  most  helpful  emergency 
meat.  I  can  keep  on  hand.  Towards  Fall, 
when  the  heavier  breeds  of  hens  want  to 
sit,  they  make  excellent  canners.  By  cut¬ 
ting  them  up  as  for  fricassee,  all  but  the 
boniest  parts  fit  into  the  cans  nicely.  A 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper  to  the  quart,  seasons 
them  about  right.  Process  them  the  same 
as  any  canned  meat.  In  an  emergency, 
I  open  a  half-gallon  can  of  chicken,  heat 
it  up,  drop  in  some  noodles  that  I  have 
prepared  and  put  away  for  such  an 
emergency ;  or  make  a  nice  gravy  on  the 
chicken,  and  cover  with  baking-powder 
biscuits,  making  a  meat  pie;  or  roll  each 
piece  in  crumbs,  and  brown  in  butter.  It 
can  be  removed  from  the  bones,  and  made 
into  creamed  chicken,  served  on  toast,  in 
patty  shells,  or  over  a  macaroni  loaf,  or 
in  a  noodle  or  macaroni  ring.  A  delicious 
salad  can  be  made  by  combining  it  with 
hearts  of  celery  and  a  nice  salad  dressing. 
And  so  I  count  on  canned  chicken  as  my 
first  great  ally  when  I’m  in  a  pinch. 

My  electric  refrigerator  stands  as  a 
true  and  faithful  friend  at  such  a  time, 
too.  Some  .sort  of  ice  box  is  a  positive 
necessity  to  comfortable  living,  but  if 
electric  power  is  obtainable,  the  electric 
refrigerator  has  many  advantages  over 
the  ice  box. 

In  my  refrigerator  I  aim  to  keep  all 
the  “makings”  of  a  hurry-up  meal.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  I  keep  a  covered  jar  of 
noodles  ready  to  put  with  chicken,  or 
used  in  other  ways.  I  keep  a  head  of 
lettuce,  some  crisp  radishes,  one  or  two 
peppers,  cucumbers  in  season,  and  a  jar 
of  scalded  and  cooled  tomatoes  ready  to 
be  peeled  for  salad.  I  like  to  have  a  jar 
of  peas  and  one  of  asparagus  (home- 
canned)  chilled  and  ready  for  use.  A  jar 
of  mayonnaise  keeps  well,  and  I  keep 
another  filled  with  French  dressing.  And 
s*  my  salad  problem  is  taken  care  of.  _ 

Pie  crust  is  much  improved  by  being 
left  in  the  ice  box,  and  if  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper  it  will  not  dry  out.  Enough 
lemon  filling  for  several  pies  can  be  made 
and  put  in  an  ordinary  glass  jar,  and 
Will  keep  a  long  time.  It  is  the  work  of 
only  a  few  minutes  to  roll  out  a  pie  shell, 
bake  it,  put  some  readymade  filling  in  and 
whisk  up  a  meringue  for  the  top — and 
presto  !  you  have  something  that  everyone 
likes  for  dessert.  Jellied  fruit  salads,  and 
plain  jelly  are  something  else  that  will 
keep  nicely,  if  the  youngsters  of  the 
family  don’t  get  a  glimpse  of  it.  Served 
with  chilled  whipped  cream,  and  some 
good  homemade  cookies,  it’s  good  enough 
for  anyone. 

In  the  Winter,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  good  fruit  cake  or  a  plum  pudding 
ou  hand.  Not  very  close  at  hand,  but 
wrapped  up,  put  away  and  forgotten, 
(almost),  so  there  will  be  no  temptation 
to  use  it  up  too  quickly.  It  can  easily 
be  steamed,  topped  with  whipped  cream, 
or  some  hard  sauce,  which  is  ready  pre¬ 
pared  and  put  away  in  a  jar  in  the 
refrigerator,  or  other  cool  place,  and  it 
makes  a  wonderful  dessert. 

Nothing  is  nicer  for  hot  weather  than 
a  frozen  dessert,  and  I  have  kept  a  tray 
or  so  of  ice  cream  or  similar  dessert  in 
the  refrigerator  for  several  days,  and  used 
it  as  needed. 

A  jar  of  well-'seasoned  ground  meat, 
another  of  small  sweet  pickles,  some 
hard-boiled  eggs,  or  a  good  preserve,  will 
help  in  making  up  a  few  sandwiches  in 
short  order.  A  bottle  of  cold  fruit  juice 
will  come  in  handy  at  almost  any  time. 

I  am  recommending  only  those  things 
that  every  farmer’s  wife  should  be  able 
to  produce  from  the  materials  at  hand. 

I  do  not  advocate  stocking  one’s  shelves 
with  a  lot  of  tinned  and  package  goods 
bought  at  the  store.  There  is  a  certain 
rich  blessing  that  comes  from  the  house¬ 
wifely  art  of  canning,  preserving,  and 
cookery,  and  a  real  joy  in  serving  honest- 
to-goodness  foods  that  are  produced  on 
the  farm.  HRS.  wm.  munson 


Tennessee  Notes 

We  are  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
balmy  days  of  Spring,  with  now  and  then 
a  refreshing  shower.  The  buds  are  burst¬ 


ing  out  in  green  leaves,  the  apple  trees  a 
mass  of  pink  and  white,  the  air  heavy 
with  the  odor  of  lilacs.  The  birds  are 
busy  setting  up  housekeeping;  a  gray 
squirrel,  quite  tame,  playing  about  in  the 
woodlot  back  of  the  house. 

One  finds  so  many  interesting  things  in 
the  woods  and  I  have  spent  many  hours 
there,  watching  after  the  turkey  hens.  1 
no  more  than  find  a  nest  than  the  crows 
locate  it,  too.  I  counted  79  of  the  black 
imps  this  afternoon  going  to  a  crow  con¬ 
vention  down  the  ridge.  Such  a  racket ; 
it  was  worse  than  a  Presidential  conven¬ 
tion.  After  a  bit  they  all  come  back  to 
Cedar  Hill,  and  along  about  dark  settled 
down. 

Tonight  I  hear  the  neighbors’  hounds 
chasing  a  fox.  The  frogs  are  beginning 
their  yearly  concert,  some  of  them  not 
tuned  up  very  well,  but  no  doubt  in  an¬ 
other  week  they  will  all  be  on  the  air. 
A  pond  near  the  house  is  their  rendez¬ 
vous,  and  sometimes  I  think  there  must 
be  hundreds,  all  croaking  at  once  in  a 
different  key.  I  think  how  funny  it  would 
be  if  one  could  broadcast  them  or  their 
concert  over  the  radio. 

Lee,  the  youngest  son,  is  striving  to 
learn  to  pick  the  guitar,  and  has,  I  think, 
decided  to  stay  with  us  this  Summer  and 
try  a  tobacco  and  watermelon  crop.  It 
is  such  a  help  to  have  one  of  the  lads 
with  us,  and  is  less  lonely  for  Thelma. 

Our  primary  schools  closed  out  today 
with  four  more  weeks  of  high  school,  and 
such  a  lot  of  graduates  as  there  are  being 
turned  out.  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  in  educa¬ 
tion,  but  I  think  sometime  or  other  there 
should  be  schools  that  teach  something 
else  beside  a  smatter  of  this,  that  and 
the  other.  Why  not  let  the  pupils  take 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Pine  Tree  or  Weeping  Willow. — This  patch¬ 
work  design  is  beautiful  in  a  shade  of  green 
to  represent  the  pine  tree  or  a  lighter  green 
to  represent  the  weeping  willow.  The  block 
is  all  patchwork  and  is  easily  pieced.  Quilt 
lovers  will  want  one  of  these  quaint  designs 
in  their  collection  of  old-fashioned  quilts. 
Price  of  pattern  is  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


up  essential  things?  But  no ;  more  years, 
more  money,  more  time,  must’ be  spent  if 
the  young  folks  are  fitted  for  any  busi- 
ness  at  all;  so  many  things  to  learn  non- 
essential,  and  so  many  essentials  left  out. 

Our  boys  and  girls  who  attend  these 
consolidated  schools  learn  many  things 
they  would  be  the  better  for  not  knowing 
ami  how  are  we  to  combat  the  evil?  Some 
girls  learn  much  evil,  and  have  no  re¬ 
straint  at  home.  Teachers  no  doubt  do 
the  best  they  can,  but  think  of  a  home 
with  several  hundred  children,  and  you 
can  form  some  idea  of  what  they  are  up 
against  with  200  or  300  boys  and  girls  to 
see  after  for  nine  months.  Let  us  pity 
and  not  censure  the  teachers,  uphold  their 
authority  and  help  in  all  the  ways  we 
are  able  to.  Youth  is  so  careless,  and 
venturesome,  the  world  made  for  their 
pleasure,  so  they  think,  and  yet  just 
around  the  corner  the  world  is  going  to 
be  just  what  they  make  it.  mrs.  i>.  b.  p. 


Two  Carrot  Salads 

Jellied  Carrot  Salad.  —  One  package 
lime  or  mint  gelatine  powder,  or  lemon 
jelly  powder,  one  cup  boiling  water,  % 
cup  grated  raw  carrot,  %  cup  lemon 
juice,  %  cup  grated  or  crushed  pineapple. 
Mix  the  gelatine  with  the  boiling  water. 
When  it  starts  to  thicken  add  lemon  juice 
mixed  with  carrots  and  pineapple.  Rinse 
small  molds  with  cold  water,  nearly  fill 
with  mixture,  chill,  and  serve  in  nests  of 
finely  shredded  lettuce  moistened  with 
French  dressing,  a  small  portion  of  may¬ 
onnaise  at  side  of  mold.  Garnish  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  quartered  lengthwise, 
dusted  with  paprika. 

Carrot  Salad  With  Onion  Flavoring. — 
One  cup  grated  carrots;  the  small  early 
carrots  are  best.  One  tablespoon  grated 
onion,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  (4  teaspoon  paprika,  same 
of  celery  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Lay  a 
thick  slice  of  tomato  on  a  lettuce  leaf, 
spread  with  mayonnaise.  Over  this  make, 
with  a  spoon,  a  mound  of  the  carrot  mix¬ 
ture  and  serve.  Onion  may  be  omitted. 
Cottage  cheese  mixed  with  sour  cream 
may  be  used  on  slice  of  tomato  instead  of 
mayonnaise.  Another  variation  is  cream 
cheese  mixed  with  a  little  horseradish  and 
cream  to  moisten,  used  instead  of  may¬ 
onnaise.  Half  a  cup  of  freshly  cut  cel¬ 
ery  with  carrots  is  fine,  or  same  of  cooked 
peas  or  grated  pineapple,  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


Spring  Housecleaning 

this  Year 

Clean  once  and  for  all  this  Spring — and  when  your  house 
is  spotless  let  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner  help  you 


keep  it  that  way. 


Tune  in  on  Station 
WTIC 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Every  Thursday  evening  be¬ 
tween  7:30  and  8:00,  Seth 
Parker’s  Old  Fashioned  Sing- 
in’  School  will  broadcast. 


Do  away  with  the  dirt  and  dust  that 
come  from  coal  and  wood — the  flecks 
of  ashes  that  drift  and  settle  every¬ 
where.  Modernize  your  present 
stove  with  this  efficient  oil  burning 
unit  and  you  will  find  that  your 
kitchen — and  your  whole  house  will 
stay  much  cleaner  and  houseclean¬ 
ing  worries  will  be  over. 

The  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  installed  in 
your  coal  or  wood  stove — at  a  very 
modest  price. 

Over  70,000  users  endorse  this 
modern  burner.  Find  out  about  it 
today.  If  there  is  no  dealer  near 
you  write  us  for  complete  details. 

The  Silent  Glow  Oil 
Burner  Corporation 
Hartford,  Conn. 

In  Canada :  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  6320  St.  Hubert  Street, 
Montreal,  P.  iQ. 


The  Burner  with  the  Five-Year  Factory 

Guarantee  Backed  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Deposit 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP.  r.n.-y.s-za 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 

Name . . . . 

Address . 

City . State  . 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Streot,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  naRginR  foot 
pains;  no  danRerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  alt  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healinR.  Send 
$1.00  for  biR  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying.  Ret  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at  | 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  moreB  bat- 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ.  CO.,  27  H.m.at.ad  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


CuticuiTi 

Toilet  Preparations 

Delightfully  fragrant,  highly  developed 
toilet  accessories — a  most  reliable  method  of 
cleansing  and  beautifying  the  skin  and  hair* 
23c.  each  everywhere — Samples  free  of 
“  Cuticnra Dept.  JflaMcn ,  .Wax*. 


Rtanlkefc  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
uianncid  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 
Baltin?  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Roods 

uau,“o  that  Rive  satisfaction  and  lonR  wear 

Rnhac  Write  for  cataloRue  and  samples. 

itODCS  Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


—  Mail  this  slip  today  ■ 

■  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book- 
!  let,  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

■  World.” 

J  Name  . 

[  Address  . 

•  City  . RNY 


PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


696 


-The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  24,  10C0 


CONTROL 


BACTERIA 


...IN  MILK 


85%  of  the  bacteria  that  gets  into  milk  at  the  farm 
comes  from  contact  with  non-sterile  utensils  and 
containers.  Much  well  water  used  to  rinse  utensils 
is  contaminated  with  bacteria.  Eliminate  bacteria 
with  the  B-K  plan  of  sterilization. 


J  Milking  machine  parts  should 
first  he  rinsed  with  clear,  cold 
water,  followed  by  hot  water — then 
soaked  in  a  B-K  dilution. 


To  prevent  contamination  and 
make  easy  cleaning,  run  a  B-K 
dilution  through  separator  just 
before  using. 


O  Cans,  buckets,  strainers, 
coolers,  fillers  and  bottles 
should  be  rinsed  with  a  B-K 
dilution  just  before  using. 


Use  B-K  according  to  direction  charts  in  every 
package.  They  comply  with  Federal  Law. 
Send  for  Bulletin  124  on  Dairy  Sterilization. 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,  516  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Fistula*™ 

Over  10,000  cases  are  success¬ 
ful  ly  treated  each  year  with  our 

MEDICINE  No.  1(K0/,S?5I«^) 


Li 

|L_  JL  . . 

■  No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten- 
I  tion  every  6th  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle  postpaid, 

jfi  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  10c  for  copy  ol 

■  OUR  BIG  NEW  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

li 


VVn  w-wmmww  -  —  -  - - - - 

Valuable  for  its  information  upon  animal  diaeaaeB.  Or 
write  ua  for  any  kind  of  vetennaryjadvice. 

i  FLEMING  BROS.  057  StockYards,  Chicago 


In.  usd 

over 


MINERAL, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


iFor  horse*,  oattlo, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesor  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I-^Spanish  Galleons 
*2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  II— American 
*2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III —  IJ.  S.  Frigate 
*2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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Easier  on  Cows-Quality  Milk 


Less  rubber  touches  milk 
Easier  to  keep  clean  be¬ 
cause  fewer  parts.  Women 
folks  prefer  it.  Strong, 
durable,  and  costs  less. 


Easy  to  operate.  Models 
for  every  barn  condition. 

Send  for 

Catalogue  No.  60 


lords  Milker 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.,  213-1S  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 


FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 


Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 


54  Brooks  Building 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


Pasture  for  Six  Months 

The  climate  in  Northeastern  United 
States  permits  a  pasture  season  of  ap¬ 
proximately  six  months,  varying  some¬ 
what  with  latitude  and  local  conditions. 
In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  custom  to  “turn  out”  young  or 
dry  stock  May  1,  and  leave  them  on  pas¬ 
ture  until  November  1.  The  milking  cows 
usually  grazed  for  the  same  period,  but 
in  early  May  and  late  October  -were  fed 
some  roughage  as  well  as  grain  in  the 
barn.  Today,  due  to  impoverished  soils 
and  the  consequent  competition  of  weeds 
and  bushes,  few  pastures  produce  much 
feed  for  more  than  three  months.  As  a 
result,  more  and  more  stable  feeding  has 
been  necessary,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  milking  cows. 

Practically  everyone  is  agreed  that  milk 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  when  pas¬ 
tures  are  good.  Therefore,  the  problem 
of  having  enough  grazing  throughout  the 
growing  season  is  an  important  one. 
There  are  several  obstacles  which  tend 
to  make  the  problem  somewhat  difficult 
to  solve.  The  one  most  likely  to  prove 
bothersome  is  the  seemingly  fixed  habit 
grasses  have  of  making  a  large  share  of 
their  season’s  growth  in  a  remarkably 
short  period.  For  instance,  such  species 
as  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  Orchard 
grass  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  their 
annual  yields  of  dry  matter  before  June 


or  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring. 

Pasturage  in  the  early  Spring  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  period  for  which  any 
special  plans  need  be  made  is  rarely  over 
two  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  long  period  in  the  late  Summer  and 
Fall  when  there  should  be,  but  seldom  is, 
enough  good  grazing.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  provide  ample  pasturage  for 
August,  September  and  October,  but  usu¬ 
ally  it  is  necessary  to  plant  some  special 
crops  for  the  purpose.  Rowen,  although 
frequently  a  substantial  source  of  pasture 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  for  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  when  needed  the  most,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  second  growth  in  the  meadows.  How¬ 
ever,  Alfalfa  is  an  exception  and  if  the 
second  or  third  cuttings  are  not  needed 
for  hay,  it  may  be  pastured  lightly,  or 
even  heavily  where  it  is  not  important  to 
maintain  a  good  stand. 

Sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  best  pas¬ 
ture  crops,  particularly  for  dry  conditions. 
Seeded  in  April  on  land  well  supplied 
with  minerals,  especially  lime,  an  acre 
of  Sweet  clover  may  be  expected  to  sup¬ 
ply  after  August  1,  ample  pasturage  for 
two  cows  for  two  months  or  four  cows  for 
one  month.  Thus,  a  farm  with  20  cows 
to  feed  through  August  and  September, 
and  having  no  other  pasture,  would  need 
10  acres  of  Sweet  clover.  If  not  grazed 
too  closely  the  first  year  the  same  seed- 
ings  will  provide  about  three  times  as 
much  feed  the  second  as  the  first  season. 


“ First  Year ”  Sweet  Clover.  This  crop  ivas  seeded  in  the  early  Spring  on  a  well- 
limed  and  fertilized  field.  Twenty  cows  had  been  grazing  on  this  six  acres  of 
Sweet  clover  for  three  iveeks  before  this  picture  icas  taken,  July  2l> 


1,  05  per  cent  by  July  1,  and  85  per  cent 
by  the  middle  of  August.  The  presence 
of  White  clover  and  the  bent  grasses  in 
the  sward  tends  to  prolong  the  “flush”  or 
“zenith”  growth  of  May  and  June,  but 
this  does  not  materially  alter  the  fact 
that  ordinary  permanent  pastures  pro¬ 
duce  about  two-thirds  of  the  feed  in  the 
first  one-third,  and  only  one-tenth  in  the 
last  one-third  of  the  season.  This  means 
that,  if  the  pasture  is  grazed  to  capacity 
in  May  and  June,  there  will  not  be 
enough  feed  for  the  same  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  the  remainder  of  the  season.  A 
shortage  is  bound  to  occur  in  August, 
September  and  October  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  even  if  the  pasture  is  well  fertilized, 
and  the  rainfall  greater  than  normal.  As 
the  production  of  permanent  pastures  is 
the  cheapest  feed  we  have,  it  appears  to 
be  a  sound  practice  to  have  a  surplus  in 
the  early  Summer  to  help  the  waning  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  pasture  vegetation  to  sup¬ 
port"  the  herd  later.  To  this  end,  plan 
for  one  and  one-half  acres  of  good  per¬ 
manent  pasture  for  each  cow  or  her 
equivalent.  How  to  improve  run-down 
pastures  at  small  cost  has  been  explained 
in  a  previous  article. 

Since  the  permanent  pasture  may  be 
rather  slow  in  starting  in  the  Spring,  and 
because  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  stock  on 
it  until  the  soil  is  well  settled  and  the 
grass  is  nearly  four  inches  high,  there  is 
a  period  of  about  two  wreeks  around  May 
1  when  the  weather  would  permit  grazing 
if  there  were  anything  to  graze.  What 
can  be  done  to  provide  pasturage  for  that 
fortnight?  There  are  several  possibili¬ 
ties:  (1)  Rye  may  be  sown  the  previous 
Fall  on  the  land  intended  for  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  latter  crops  to  be  planted 
after  the  rye  has  been  pastured;  (2) 
Second  year  Sweet  clover  may  be  grazed 
at  this  time  even  if  a  tilled  crop  is 
planned  for  this  field  also;  (3)  If  the  ro¬ 
tation  is  short,  the  sod  areas  to  be  plowed 
will  furnish  some  early  grazing,  although 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  means  a  delayed 
prepai’ation  of  the  seed  bed  for  the  tilled 
crop;  (4)  One  of  the  meadows  with  a 
good  turf  may  be  top-dressed  as  early  as 
possible  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  This. 
Will  stimulate  a  rapid  growth  of  grass  if 
the  soil  contains  .sufficient  amounts  of 
the  other  plant  nutrients.  If  stable  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  spread  for  this  purpose,  no 
fertilizers  need  be  purchased.  The  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  spread  during  the  Winter 


Where  good  permanent  pasture  .is  not 
available  for  May,  June  and  July,  Sweet 
clover  is  the  logical  substitute.  In  the 
second  season,  however,  it  has  the  same 
disadvantage  as  permanent  pastures,  that 
is,  the  habit  of  furnishing  the  most  feed 
in  May  and  June. 

Some  farms  have  such  wet,  acid  soils 
that  Sweet  clover  cannot  be  grown  readi¬ 
ly.  Besides,  on  moist  land,  it  is  not  so 
important  that  a  drought  resistant  crop 
need  be  grown.  In  such  cases,  a  Spring 
seeding  of  Alsike  clover,  perennial  rye 
grass,  orchard  grass  and  meadow  fescue 
ought  to  provide  good  grazing  after  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Of  course,  on  this  natural  “grass 
land”  some  rowen  can  always  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon.  Also,  under  such  conditions, 
the  permanent  pasture  will  furnish  con¬ 
siderable  feed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season. 

Providing  good  pasturage  in  October 
without  grazing  the  meadows  or  Sweet 
clover  .seeding  too  severely  is  more  of  a 
problem.  The  meadows  that  are  to  be 
plowed  the  following  Spring  should  be 
reserved  until  this  month  for  here  it  is 
not  a  vital  matter  if  late  and  close  graz¬ 
ing  injures  the  stand.  Sweet  clover  may 
be  grazed  in  October  if  it  is  not  needed 
the  next  Spring.  Another  possibility  is 
barley.  It  will  grow  until  freezing  weath¬ 
er.  For  late  Fall  pasturing,  barley 
should  be  sown  in  August.  It  might  well 
follow  Sweet  clover  which  has  been 
grazed  heavily  earlier  in  the  season.  Also, 
barley  can  be  sown  in  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation,  but  will  not  furnish  as  much 
pasturage  as  when  planted  alone. 

Rye,  if  seeded  in  August,  will  supply 
a  little  pasture  during  the  late  Fall.  How¬ 
ever,  rye  does  not  make  enough  growth 
in  this  period  to  warrant  planting  it  for 
this  purpose  only.  One  should  plan  to 
graze  rye  again  in  early  Spring  or  make 
other  use  of  the  crop.  There  are  many 
other  crops  which  will  afford  satisfac¬ 
tory  pasture  but,  at  present,  the  writer 
believes  these  mentioned  are  the  most 
suitable. 

To  illustrate  this  discussion,  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  ample  pasturage  might  be 
obtained  for  20  cows  from  May  1  to  No¬ 
vember  1  are  given. 

1.  30  acres  of  good  permanent  pasture ; 
15  acres  of  first-year  Sweet  clover  (one- 
third  of  the  Sweet  clover  acreage  may  be 
August  seeded  barley). 

2.  40  acres  of  good  permanent  pasture ; 
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10  acres  of  first-year  Sweet  clover. 

3.  30  acres  of  good  permanent  pasture ; 
20  acres  of  second  and  third-cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  (October  grazing  on  the  Alaflfa 
which  is  to  be  plowed  the  next  Spring). 

4.  7)2  acres  of  second  year  Sweet 
clover;  7*4  acres  of  first-year  Sweet 
clover. 

In  all  of  the  above  cases,  the  pasture 
season  may  be  lengthened  somewhat,  both 
in  the  early  Spring  and  late  Fall  by  the 
special  methods  mentioned  previously.  It 
is  believed  that  following  any  of  these 
plans  will  make  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  all  of  the  roughage  and  one-half  of 
the  grain  normally  fed  during  the  Winter 
months.  B.  A.  brown. 

Connecticut. 


20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  32c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
35c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  3Se. 

Miscellaneous.—  Honey,  5  lbs..  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  .$2;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  23. — Milking  Shorthorns.  Select 
importation  sale,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  W.  .T. 
Hardy,  sales  manager,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  24. — Milking  Shorthorns.  N.  Y. 
breeders’  sale.  Fair  Grounds,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.  W.  .T.  Hardy,  sales  manager,  Alton, 
N.  Y. 

.Tune  10.  —  Strathglass  Farm,  Ayr- 
shires,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H. 
Tryon,  manager. 


Ontario  4-H  Sheep  Club  Day 

Sixty  4-H  club  members  of  Ontario 
County  met  at  the  farm  of  John  Moore, 
near  Canandaigua,  New  York,  on  April 
26,  for  an  all  day  sheep  meeting.  Mr. 
Moore  is  one  of  the  practical  Hampshire 
•sheep  breeders  of  New  York  and  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the 
sheep  industry  through  4-H  sheep  feeding 
and  breeding  clubs.  Last  year  he  offered 
a  purebred  sheep  at  the  Ontario  County 
4-H  show;  he  is  repeating  his  offer  at 
the  1930  county  sheep  club  round-up  to 
the  most  outstanding  sheep  club  fitter 
and  showman. 

A  number  of  sheep  management 
demonstrations  were  given  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  by  II.  A.  Willman,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  many  sheep  members 
took  the  opportunity  to  get  some  actual 
practice  in  .some  particular  demonstra- 
tion.  Docking,  castrating,  drenching,  fit¬ 
ting,  showing,  toe  trimming,  shearing  and 
judging  were  features  of  the  sheep  club 
meeting.  The  boys  and  girls  found  the 
fitting,  showing,  judging  and  shearing 
work  of  particular  interest.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  and  similar  meetings 
which  will  follow,  the  Ontario  4-H  sheep 
club  members  will  undoubtedly  take  a 
keener  interest  in  their  county  round-up, 
more  pride  in  fitting  and  showing  their 
sheep  and  as  well  continue  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  older  folks  better  sheep 
management  practices. 

Prizes  were  offered  to  the  winners  of 
the  judging  contest  which  was  conducted. 
Melvin  Almsteadt  having  made  the  high¬ 
est  score  in  placing  three  classes  of 
Hampshire,  namely  a  class  of  rams,  a 
class  of  ewes  and  a  class  of  ewe  lambs, 
was  awarded  first  but  was  followed 
closely  by  Donald  Outhouse.  Donald  is 
a  Shropshire  enthusiast  but  has  a  keen 
eye  for  sheep  of  other  breeds. 

h.  A.  w. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Public 
Market 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  belts., 
75c  to  $1.25:  eelery,  doz.  behs.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
dandelion  greens,  bskt..  25  to  35c;  green  onions, 
doz.  bobs.,  20  to  25c;  leeks,  li.h.,  doz.  behs..  20 
to  25c:  lettuce,  b.h.,  doz.  heads,  70  to  7oe; 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  45  to  50e; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  radishes,  doz.  behs., 
20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  h.h.,  doz.  behs.,  35  to  50c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  b.h.,  pk. 
bskt..  $7. 

Apples.— Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Northern 
Spy.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40e;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
fowls,  light,  lb.,  30c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
ducks,  lb..  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Eggs,  fancy,  in  eases,  30c; 
grade  A,  29c;  grade  B,  28c;  small  lots,  doz., 
30c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  un- 
salted,  lb..  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $-.  to 
$2.28;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y„  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  tor 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  44c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
48c. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  31c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
27c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  minimum  weight  all 
large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15e; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13e;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— All  borne  and  southern 
grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  lowest 
prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $l.;itl; 
beans,  dry,  lb.  12e;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  citron,  each, 
15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  7c;  new 
•arrots,  boh.,  7c;  celery,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  12  Vic;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  dandelion 
greens,  pk.,  30c;  horseradish,  Vi  pt.,  15c;  root, 
lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
7c;  home-grown  lettuce,  head,  10c;  onions,  dry, 
bu.,  $1.30;  green,  bch.,  5c;  potatoes,  pk.,  47c; 
bu.,  $1.80;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5c; 
pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  strawberries,  pt.,  20c;  radishes, 
bch.,  5e;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c;  salsify,  bcli.,  10c; 
■uiuerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  8c;  green  peas,  qt.,  loc; 
isparagus,  Vi  lb.,  loc.  __  . 

Live  Poultry.— Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  3oc, 
light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
10c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
55c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15e;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c:  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham.  home 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
10c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
10c :  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
10c;  sliced,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  30c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  29.  —  Eleveuth  annual  Cattle 
Feeders’  Day,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort.  Collins,  Colo. 

June  11.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  ,T. 

June  18-21  —  New  England  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

June  23-28.  —  Annual  poultry  judging 
and  breeding  school,  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  25-27.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

July  15-17.  —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Aug.  4-9.  —  International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug.  20. — Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day,  Mt. 
Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct..  22-24. — International  Association 
ot  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
harm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  general  knowledge  class  had  been 
discussing  forms  of  government.  The 
weary  teacher  at  length  propounded  the 
question:  “Well,  Simpson,  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  King  and  a  Presi¬ 
dent?”  “Please,  sir,  a  King  is  the  son 
of  his  father,  but  a  President  isn’t.” — 
London  Opinions. 


WOOL 


Ship  it  to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ. 
Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 

for  cash  anil  at  its  full  market  value. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ARAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENN  A 

V  —  WE  SOLD  960  HEAD  LAST  TEAR  — 

This  County,  remarkably  clean  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  with  a  sales  organization  of  six  years  stand¬ 
ing,  a  cattle  population  of  50,000,  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  buyers  any  number  of  carloads  at  prices  in 
grades  $25.00,  and  in  purebreds  $50.00  per  head  un¬ 
der  last  year  averages. 

—  OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE  — 


CRAWFORD  CO.  CO-OP.  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  SALES  ASS'N.,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

Guernseys  and  Holsteins  of  the  finest  quality  that 
cannot  be  beat  for  production  or  breeding.  Tested  to 
ship  anywhere.  I  buy  only  the  best.  Stock  bought  on 
commission.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHESTER  DURHAM  -  -  BEL  AIR,  MD. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Assoeiation 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Freeh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jersey*  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Yt.  See. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE! 

10  Ids.  Calves,  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  Ids.  Springers, 146  Cows; 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  Bort;  other  cattle;  2  Ids.  Work 
Horses.  Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON, Stockport,  la. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZL0TK1N,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


IF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 

Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGE WOOII  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  WIs: 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieello,  lows 


Ia°l1  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  mos.°o?d. 

Males,  $6i  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  MALE  PUPS— About  8  wks.  old.  Collie 
and  other  breeds.  We  makefno  offers;  so  mention 
bottom  price.  CHAS.  WILLIAMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  POPS- Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


POLICE  PUPS— Four  mos.  old.  Newfoundlands,  one 
year,  $16.  F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

(  7.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Registered 

SHROPSHIRE  and  DORSET 

Rams  and  Ewes,  $20  to  $25  each 

Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  required. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvlllo,  Penna. 


HORSES 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 

44 For  Farm  Work " 

3  in  I  Sale— Reg.  Brood  Mares  with  sucklings  coats  and 
in  foal  again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young 
stallions.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  •  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


QliaiUnJ  P-_*  .  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneiiana  ronies  mares  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  ktwiltr.Otiis 


Barr  Flapper,  Imp.,  notad  champion. 
Several  of  her  progeny  in  sale. 


All  Cows  and  Heifers 
of  milking  age  in  the 

STRATHGLASS 
AYRSHIRE  HERD 

Eight  or  more  months  in  the 
year  1929  averaged  9,551  lb».  of 
milk,  388  lbs.  fat,  mature  equiva¬ 
lent  418  lbs.  fat  and  4.06%  test. 

A  pamphlet  picturing  many  of  these 
cows  and  some  of  their  progeny  will 
be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  will  write 
for  it. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  STRATHGLASS  SALE 

at  the  Farm,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  10th 

Affords  Ayrshire  breeders  and  those  interested  in  founding  herds  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  the  best.  25  head  of  the  outstanding  young  males  and  females  selected  from 
our  herd  which  now  numbers  over  300  head  and  23  females  and  2  bulls  selected  from 
the  best  herds  in  Scotland  and  imported  especially  for  this  event  are  selling.  The 
Strathglass  Sale  Guarantee  as  to  health,  soundness  and  breeding  adds  materially  to  the 
value  of  this  opportunity. 

STRATHGLASS  FARM.  A.  H.  Tryon.  Mgr..  PORT  CHESTER.  N.  Y. 

(26  Miles  from  New  York  City) 


Let  Beef  Cattle  Solve  Your  Labor  Problem 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE  require  little  labor  and  utilize 
the  pasture  grasses  and  rough  feeds  of  the  farm. 

Write  for  our  Booklet,  “BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  EAST ” 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc  •,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


[  GUERNSEYS  A  | 

Chedco  Guernseys 


]  SWINE  .%  | 

Spring  Pigs  for  Sale! 


For  Sale  Cheap 

Two  good  family  cows  out  of  dams  that  have  given 
10,188.8  lbs.  milk  and  579.88  lbs.  butter  fat  in  Class  F  and 
9,143.5  lbs.  milk  and  449.3  lbs.  butter  fat  in  Class  G. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  Cross— Berkshire  and 
Chester  White  Cross— Duroc  and  Cheater  White  Cross 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.50  ea.  C.  O.  D. 

These  pigs  are  very  large  for  their  age  and  will  satisfy 
our  many  customers.  Will  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more. 
Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN  Mgr.  -  RYDER  STOCK  FARMS 
Bos  66  I  1  6  Waltham  St.  Tel.  Lex.  0202 
Lexington,  Mass. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  Burplus  of  bullsofiersan  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dante  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  tor  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  HE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  *>n  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  Lexington,  Mae*.  Tel.  04,6 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Duroc  -  Poland  Chinas 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $C 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 


Write  for  Sales  Liet 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Dams  have  A.  R. 
records  that  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  500  lbs. 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

R.  A.  LAMBERT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


HttorncAV  R,,|lc  Registered;  4  mos.,  6  mos., 
uuernsey  Duns  1  yr.  and  U  mos.  old.  Also 
bred  heifers;  registered  and  grades.  Accredited  herd. 
Price  reasonable.  OR.  J.  W.  FINK,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Young  Holstein  Bulls  From  Our  Herd  The!  Averaged 

$205  Profit  Per  Cow 


over  feed  cost  in  1929  will  make  good  ones  to  head 
your  herd.  Sired  by  1,315  and  1,099-lb.  butter  bulls. 
Send  for  sale  list.  Accredited  herd. 


HIGHFIELD  FARM  Box  104  LEE,  MASS. 


pOR  SALIC— Holstein-Friesian  Grade  Cows 

fresh  in  about  a  month  or  less.  All  of  them  good 
individuals  and  milkers  and  only  for  sale  as  we  are  over 
stocked.  BAUKE  JOUST  It  A,  Allumuchy,  N.  J.  or 
Ureat  Meadows,  N.  J>,  It.  F.  D. 


RABBITS 


FINEST  WHITE  FLEMISH-Pedigreed,  9  mos.  old,  bred  or 
1  open,  $10  each.  E.  M.  TIMBERLAKE  -  Haumtonloa,  N.  J. 


CHECKERED  Giants,  French  Lops,  Chinchilla  Rabbits 
$3.00  a  pair.  URIAS  KINSINGER,  Route  2,  Mererodole,  Pt. 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  V. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


SALE  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  STOCK 

Pigs  of  either  sex,  farrowed  March  27th,  out  of  good 
brood  sows.  Sired  by  Dumfounder  Real  2nd,  No.  340448. 
Raise  bit?  litters.  Heady  to  ship  last  of  May.  S.  S. 
HOCHSTETLER,  R.  2 ,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Non  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


HIGHLAND  YARDS 

'•  ult ham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 


TV  hen  starting  to  raise  a  bog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  bloekv  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  p'igs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs.  4  weeks  old,  $5.90  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D..  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

!*•  S. — Chester  White  Barrows,  4  wks.  old.,  %>',  each. 


PIGS  !  PIGS  !  PIGS  ! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  $5.&0  each 
Husky,  healthy  young  ehoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  $6.60  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds— Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pig-, 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satisfa- 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  >015 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  cA 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  ne  ■> 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.75  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  0-7  weeks  old,  $5.50.  Will  eh  p 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
„  A  .  M .  L  U  X 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  'Wob.  1415 


PIGS  and  SHOATES 

For  immediate  sale,  400-head  fancy  shoates,  <0  to 
100  pounds  each.  All  our  own  raising. 

One  car  load  of  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $5  OO  to 
$6.50  each.  Also  fifty  sows  with  babies,  farmers 
prices.  Can  supply  almost  any  color  desired.  Will 
ship  two  head  or  over.  Oar  lot  orders  preferred. 

BLUE  HOG  BREEDING  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  each 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  moi e 
C.  O.  D  When  you  receivethem;  if  not  satisfied,  retui  i. 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL.  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


b  to  7  Weeks  Old .  *5.00  each 

8  Weeks  Old .  *5. *5  each 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  0.  O.  D,  10  days  trial 
J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn.  Maas.— Tel.  "l5#3-W. 


Reg.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— Spring  Pigaready  AHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WMTES— Pedigreed  April  Fig,  u  u 
A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna.  V  each.  Order  now,  ship  May  22.  R.  HIU,  |,nm  Dili,  l.  r. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 


City  Boys  on  Farms.  —  One  of  the 
most  practical  and  businesslike  stock- 
raisers  and  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  was 
reared  in  a  Massachusetts  city.  He 
never  liked  the  job  of  milking,  but  he 
learned  how  to  make  money  with  a 
Iiolstein-Friesian  herd  on  his  farm.  Any 
city  boy  with  moderately  keen  wits,  and 
a  willingness  to  work  hard  at  any 
assigned  task  for  which  he  is  physically 
qualified,  promptly  absorbs  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  acquires  skill  in  doing 
things  on  a  farm.  Only  one  of  the  three 
city  boys  employed  on  our  farm  between 
1917  and  1920  failed  to  make  a  credit¬ 
able  record.  He  was  only  13,  however, 
and  small  for  his  age.  He  was  industri¬ 
ous  and  seriously  interested,  but  feared 
the  horns  of  cattle,  the  hoofs  of  horses 
and  mules,  and  the  jaws  of  sows  with 
young  pigs.  Even  the  old  gander  in  the 
yard  chased  him.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  wholesale  belittling  of  city  boys 
as  raw  materials  for  the  making  of  useful 
men  in  farming,  business  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  Roys  in  cities  are  capable  of 
development  and  training  along  many 
lines.  They  are  rich  in  possibilities. 

Boys  Raise  Livestock.  —  Boys  are 
raising  some  kind  of  livestock,  poultry 
or  pet-stock  in  hundreds  of  eastern 
localities.  Many  are  in  partnership  with 
or  are  assisting  their  fathers  in  some 
branch  of  this  work.  These  boys  are 
learning  how  to  do  and  produce  useful 
things,  for  -which  there  will  always  be  a 
demand.  At  the  same  time  they  are  de¬ 
veloping  self-confidence  and  self-reliance. 
Almost  every  boy  likes  farm  animals, 
after  he  learns  something  about  them. 
It  is  an  inspiration  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  boy  nowadays  to  know  that 
thousands  of  young  people  on  farms  are 
interested,  in  a  business  way,  in  raising 
or  feeding  some  kind  of  livestock,  poultry 
or  pet-stock.  Eastern  boys  as  a  whole 
have  a  better  chance  than  those  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  to  build  up  money- 
making  biiiSiiiBSSf'S  of  tlioir  own  on  small 
farms,  where  they  may  live  well,  and 
enjoy  independence,  if  they  value  it 
higlilv.  Farming  in  the  East,  where,  as 
a  rule,  fields  are  comparatively  small, 
and  lands  mostly  rolling  or  hilly,  will 
always  require  more  hand-work,  more 
stockraising,  more  dairying,  more  poultry, 
fruit,  vegetable,  nut  and  timber  produc¬ 
tion,  and  less  big  machinery  than  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  West.  Stockraising  includes 
dairy,  beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle,  sheep, 
bogs,  horses,  mules  and  goats.  Rabbits, 
cavies,  dogs  and  cats  fall  into,  the  pet- 
stock  class,  the  breeding  of  which  is  en¬ 
gaging  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  adults 
ami  children  on  farms,  and  in  towns, 
villages  and  suburban  areas. 

Hairy  Heifer  Feed  Costs.  —  Eighty- 
three  heifers  of  four  dairy  breeds  were 
included  in  a  test  at  a  Midwest  ex¬ 
periment  station  to  determine  the  feed 
costs  of  raising  them  up  to  an  average 
of  29  8  months,  when  all  but  15  freshened, 
these  freshening  at  40.7  months  of  age 
During  the  first  year,  48.0  per  cent  of 
the  feed  cost  for  the  08  head  was  for 
milk  and  22.4  per  cent  for  concentrates. 
1  n  the  second  year  the  feed  cost  was 
20.67  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  first. 
The  average  feed  cost  of  raising  10  Ayr- 
sliires  up  to  freshening  was  $118.20; 
the  17  Guernseys  cost  $117.00,  the  -5 
IIolstein-Friesians  $122.42,  and  the  10 
Jersevs  $107.28,  while  the  average  for 
the  08  head  was  $117.00.  The  average 
feed  cost,  for  the  15  heifers  that  did  not 
freshen  until  they  were  a  little  over  40 
months  old  was  $152.87.  Their  delayed 
freshing  made  them  31  per  cent  more 
expensive  than  the  others.  The  weights 
of  the  08  head  at  freshening  were  1.00., 
lbs.  for  the  A.vrshires,  953  lbs.  for  the 
Guernsevs,  1,385  lbs.  for  the  Holstein- 
Friesians,  and  837  lbs.  for  the  Jerseys. 
Whole  milk,  skim-milk,  concentrates, 
lemirne  hav,  other  dry  roughages  and 
silage  were  fed.  During  the  raising 
period  tlie  Guernseys  ate  the  most  con¬ 
centrates  per  head — 2,829  lbs.,  and  the 
IIolstein-Friesians  tlie  most  legume  liay 
—3  197  lbs.,  the  Jerseys  standing  second 
with  2.511  lbs.,  of  legume  hay  per  head. 
The  IIolstein-Friesians  led  m  silage  con¬ 
sumption  with  an  average  of  o  o40  lbs., 
Avrshires  being  second  with  4,<30  lbs. 
Tiie  Avrshires  were  on  pasture  358  days, 
the  Guernseys  341,  the  IIolsfein-Friesians 
830,  and  the  Jerseys  270  days.  The 
Jersevs  freshened  two  months  younger 
than  the  other  heifers.  These  figures  are 
useful,  but  if  the.  test  were  repeated  m 
different  parts  of  the  country  the  re¬ 
sults  might  he  substantially  difteient  in 
differents  points.  The  test  proves  that 
manv  off-hand  estimates  of  the  feed  cost 
of  raising  dairy  heifers,  under  liberal 
feeding,  are  too  high. 

New  York  Dairy  Cows.  — From  a 
report  sent  in  by  an  Orange  Oo.,  ^  •.  •• 

subscriber,  we  extract  the  following : 
‘‘The  number  of  cows  on  New  lork 
farms  Jan.  1  last  was  three  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago,  the  number  ol 
vearlings  being  eight  per  cent  larger 
New  York  dairymen  were  raising  108,000 
yearling  heifers  in  1920;  the  estimate 
on  Jan.  1,  1930,  was  242.000,  which 
means  that  this  year  farmers  in  this 
State  are  raising  44  per  cent  more 
yearling  heifers  than  they  were  four 
years  ago.  Survey  figures  show  an  even 
greater  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy 
heifer  calves  being  raised  in  some  parts 
of  the  State.  The  price  of  dairy  cows 
reached  the  peak  in  1929,  and  has  turned 


Every  Cow 
Leaves  Something 

/"June  Pasture/ 


_he  something  your  cows  leave  behind  is  grass... 
grass  which  they  need. .  .for  no  matter  how  much  grass 
is  there,  your  cows  can’t  get  enough.  .  .not  enough  to 
keep  up  their  bodies  and  feed  their  unborn  calves  while 
they’re  giving  you  that  sure  flush  of  spring  pasture  milk. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  tells  you  why.  Every 
one  of  your  cows  must  eat  100  pounds  of  grass  a  day 
to  get  enough  feed.  .  .but  a  cow  can’t  hold  100  pounds 
of  grass!  But  she  needs  this  much,  because  in  every 
100  pounds  of  grass  are  80  to  90  pounds  of  pure  water 
. .  .very  little  actual  feed! 

Her  milk  flow  may  look  good  on  pasture  alone. .  .but 
she’s  robbing  her  body. .  .and  even  starving  her  unborn 
calf  to  do  it!  That’s  why  Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow. .  .a 
real  feed  at  a  reasonable  price. .  .should  be  ready  for 
your  cows  every  day  this  spring  and  summer!  You’ll 
see  the  difference  this  summer. .  .you’ll  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  this  fall.  Better  calves. .  .less  calving  trouble... 
more  milk  after  calving.  A  feed  that  makes  your  pas¬ 
ture  worth  more. .  .your  cows  worth  more. .  .your  dairy 
business  worth  more. .  .Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow! 


AT.THE^  STORE  WITH1.THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


Other  Livestock 

downward.  Since  the  number  of  heifers 
being  raised  in  nearly  all  dairy  States 
is  in  excess  of  the  total  normally  needed 
to  maintain  our  present  dairy  cow  popu¬ 
lation,  the  price  of  dairy  cows  may  be 
expected  to  decline  for  several  years.” 
Commenting  on  this  statement,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  says :  “Apparently  we  have  to 
raise  too  many  in  order  to  get  a  few  of 
the  kind  that  we  are  told  we  must  have 
in  order  to  get  40  cents  an  hour  for  our 
labor.  There  wouldn't  be  too  many  cows 
in  tlie  country  if  people  in  cities  got  at 
fair  prices  all  the  milk  that  they  need.” 

High  Milk  Yields;  ■ —  In  Southern 
England  two  generations  of  a  family  of 
tenant  farmers  have  bred  and  are  still 
raising  Dairy  Shorthorns.  These  men  do 
not  go  to  extremes  in  making  milk 
records.  Their  view  on  this  subject  is 
worth  quoting,  as  follows  :  “Many  of  our 
highest  yielders  are  being  forced  beyond 
their  combined  milking  and  breeding 
capacity.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a 
large  wastage  of  life  and  breeding  power 
among  cows  which  would  in  a  natural 
way  be  producing  our  best  stock  for 
future  generations.  Milk  recording  and 
scientific  rationing  are  essential,  hut 
doesn’t  the  great  value  of  milk  recording 


lie  in  its  use  as  a  means  of  exposing 
unprofitable  animals  rather  than  in  its 
use  for  the  over-exploitation  of  our  most 
generous  yielding  cows?  Our  shows  offer 
prizes  for  cows  giving  the  heaviest  yields 
of  milk  or  butterfat  in  24  hours.  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  cattle  breed  societies  vie 
with  one  another  in  demanding  from 
their  members  still  greater  achievements 
for  propaganda  purposes,  while  British 
manufacturers  of  feeds  provide  large 
sums  for  herd  yield  competitions  in  order 
to  advertise  their  products.  The  result  is 
that  too  high  a  value  is  put  on  milk 
yield  and  too  little  consideration  given 
to  regular  and  good  breeding  powers, 
length  of  life,  hardiness  and  disease- 
resisting  ability  of  the  animal.” 

Goats’  Milk.  —  An  Illinois  reader 
sends  the  following,  which  is  credited  to 
the  health  commissioner  of  Chicago : 
“Probably  no  animal  has  cleaner  habits, 
or  .is  more  particular  regarding  the 
cleanliness  of  its  feed  than  the  milk 
goat.  The  goat  milk  industry  is  in  its 
infancy.  The  value  of  goats’  milk  as  a 
food  is  not  well  understood.  For  this 
reason  there  is  considerable  prejudice 
against  goats’  milk.  Produced  under 
sanitary  conditions,  this  milk  is  whole¬ 
some,  and  has  a  pleasant  taste.  As  a 
food  for  infants  and  invalids,  it  is  valu¬ 
able  because  it  is  readily  digested  and 
assimilated.  It  is  readily  digestible  be¬ 


cause  of  its  characteristic  small  fat 
globules,  which  are  easily  penetrated  by 
the  digestive  juices  of  the  stomach,  and 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  curd,  which 
is  light  and  flaky.  Goats’  milk  must 
eventualy  occupy  the  proper  high  place 
in  the  scale  of  human  foods  to  which  it 
is  entitled.” 

Sheep  Feeding  and  Ticks,  —  II.  Y., 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “What 
should  I  feed  two  sheep  that,  don’t  get 
fat?  I  feed  them  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
wheat,  mixed  together.  They  eat  it  but 
do  not  fatten.  What  will  eradicate  sheep 
ticks?”  Commenting  on  this  letter, 
Mark  J.  Smith,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says :  “Healthy  sheep,  with  strong  con¬ 
stitutions,  could  not  fail  to  put  on  fat. 
if  fed  good  legume  or  early-cut  mixed 
hay,  along  with  a  generous  ration  of  the 
grain  mixture  mentioned,  and  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  fresh  water  and  salt. 
Ewes  that  are  narow  in  conformation 
and  low  in  constitutional  vigor,  perhaps 
by  inheritance,  are  likely  to  be  heavily 
infested  with  internal  and  outside  para¬ 
sites.  No  matter  how  much  feed  such 
ewes  get  they  will  never  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  showing.  Nothing  is  better  at 
present  to  rid  sheep  of  inside  worms 
than  capsules  containing  tetrachloethy- 
lene.  I  use  the  worm  capsules,  obtainable 
at  most  good  drug  stores.  The  drenches 
used  are  Lugol’s  solution  and  one  per 


THE 

PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 
Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow 
Purina  20%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  24%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  Buiky-Las 
Purina  Fitting  Chow 
Purina  Calf  Chow 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Rlack  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Aneonas.  Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range,  purebred  stock.  Under  State  in¬ 
spection.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Babij  Chick  Association 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 

25,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Utili  . 

S.  W.  Leghorns,  Tanered.. 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.75 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

Mixed  Breeds  . 

2,000  12-week-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
at  $1  each;  10-week-old  at  90c  each. 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Por  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn* —Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn*— Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rock*  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2e  per  chick.  100 %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  50  100  1000 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg.  $4  $  8  $  70 

Ferri*  Strain  Wh.  Leg .  4  8  70 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns ....  4  8  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  5  10  90 

Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds .  5  10  90 

Ass’t — Great  for  Broilers ....  4  8  70 

Light  Mixed .  3.50  7  60 

Heavy  Mixed...  4.50  9  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 

Crvik#  pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
If  |yL  all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  ?£HFgS 


Strlcklcr’s  Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JUNE  a-10-17-24 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  R.  O.  P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed— $9  per  100;  $26  per  300; 
$44  per  500;  $85  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C  O  D.  JOO  500  1000 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns. .  $  9  00  $42  50  $  84  00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks _  12  00  57  50  110  00 

Barred  Rocks  . 11.00  53  00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9  00  42.50  84  00 

light  Mixed .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  Tlosdh'p 

G.  C.  W.  Leghorn*— Tancrod  Strain S  8.00  per  100 


■arr.d  Rock* . S  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rads . $10. OO  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . S  8.50  per  100 

Light  Mixed . $  7.80  per  100 


tOO  lots,  JAc  less  ;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
Add  one  cent  per  chick,  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BalDy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Kange  Flocks 

Wyekotf  &  Tanered  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $4.50  $  8.00  $37. 50  $70.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4.50  8  00  37.50  70.00 

8.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5  50  10  00  47  50  90.00 

White  Wyandottes .  5  50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

8.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _  4  00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds _  4  50  8.50  40.00  75  00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  hi.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


money  saving  prices 

IvT*  ,  „  50  JOO  400/ 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 
B1  Minorcas.  Wh.  Wyandottes  o.uu 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bff.  Leghorns,  Aneonas  5.00 
R.  J.  Reds.  Bff.  Orp..  Bff.  Rocks  6.50 
Buff  Minorcas  - 
Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas 

White  Minorcas  -  „.vv  * ^  uv/  uv/ 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100  Mixed,  $8.00  per  lOO 
fekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog. 
100  per  cent,  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


$6.00  $11.00  $44.00 
6.00  11  OO  44.00 

9.00 
12.00 
12.00 
18  OO 
12.00 


6  50 
9  50 
6.00 


36.00 
48.00 
48  OO 
72.00 
48  00 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliel’s)  $3.50  $6  50  $12.00  $57  50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  (Parks) .  3  00  5.50  10  00  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Reds  (Owen  s) .  3.00  5  50  10  00  47.50  90 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tanered)..  3  00  4  50  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  00  4  50  8  00  37  50  70 

liOht  Mixed  Breeds  .  2.50  4.00  7.00  32.50  65 

„rom  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100 %  arrival, 
rostpaid.  4-8-12  week-old  chicks.  500-egg  Reliable  Incu¬ 
bator  cheap.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


1  cent  _  blue  vitriol  (copper  sulphate) 
solution.  The  only  sure  way  to  destroy 
ticks  and  lice  on  sheep  is  by  dipping. 
Two  weeks  after  shearing  is  a  good 
time  to  dip.  Several  standard  dips  are 
reliable ;  directions  for  using,  accompany 
the  product.  Dipping  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  skin,  in  addition  to  killing 
ticks  and  lice.  The  latter  are  often  as 
serious  as  ticks.  Some  sheepmen  are  not 
aware  that  sheep  have  lice.  They  re¬ 
semble  small  Timothy  seeds,  somewhat 
flattened.  Cheep  that  have  been  treated 
for  worms,  and  dipped,  and  then  given 
the  grain  mixture  mentioned  by  H.  Y., 
without  the  wheat,  hut  with  suitable  hay. 
should  respond.  If  they  did  not  I  should 
say  that  there  was  .something  inherently 
wrong  with  the  type  or  grade  of  the 
sheep.  Constitution  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  asset  that  a  sheep  can  possess. 
Without  it,  sheep  are  not  worth  feeding.” 

D.  C.  W. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
.State  School  of  Applied  Agriculture. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  15 
pullets,  the  10  highest  being  recorded. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  May 
5  with  remarks  by  the  director: 

The  success  of  a  year's  business  often 
depends  on  maintaining  satisfactory  flock 
production  during  Summer  and  Fall. 
Special  attention  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  laying  flock  is  necessary 
during  this  period,  for  any  upset  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  molt,  and  in  continued  low 
production. 

The  common  poultry  mite,  or  red  mite, 
is  one  of  the  most  harmful  pests  with 
which  the  poultryman  has  to  contend. 
This  mite  is  a  tiny  spider-like  creature, 
less  than  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  is  found  infesting  the  crevices  about 
the  roosting  quarters,  and  sometimes  in 
the  nests.  Before  feeding,  mites  are  grey¬ 
ish-white  in  color;  they  get  their  red 
color  from  the  blood  of  the  fowl.  They 
feed  usually  only  at  night,  returning  to 
their  hiding  places  during  the  day.  A 
pepper  and  salt  appearance  around  the 
roost  supports  is  an  indication  of  their 
presence. 

In  warm  weather  mites  reproduce  very 
rapidly  (about  one  generation  a  week ) , 
and  once  having  gained  entry,  may  cause 
serious  damage  before  the  infestation  is 
detected. 

Since  they  live  in  the  cracks  of  the 
woodwork,  and  visit  their  hosts  only  at 
night,  treatment  of  the  birds  is  useless. 
Mites  may  be  done  away  Avith  only  by 
thorough  treatment  of  their  hiding  places. 
The  most  effective  method  is  to  paint 
roosts,  roost  supports,  nearby  walls,  and 
nests  Avith  creosote,  carbolineum,  red  mite 
paint,  or  undiluted  coal  tar  disinfectant. 

The  protective  effect  of  any  one  of  these 
materials  should  last  for  several  months. 
A  mixture  of  crankcase  oil  and  kerosene 
half  and  half,  is  a  cheap  and  fairly  effec- 
tiAre  paint,  but  it  must  be  applied  several 
times  a  year  for  complete  control. 

After  treating,  nests  and  roosts  should 
not  be  used  until  well  dried.  If  the 
equipment  is  used  before  it  is  dry,  eggs 
may  take  on  the  odor  of  the  disinfectant ; 
the  plumage  of  the  birds  will  be  soiled 
and  the  skin  of  the  feet  and  legs  Avill  be 
irritated. 

Destroy  red  mites  noAv.  The  time  and 
trouble  will  be  avcII  repaid  in  extra  eggs 
during  the  next  feAv  months.  —  Locke 
James,  Instructor,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

During  the  Twenty-ninth  Aveek  of  the 
Eighth  Annual  Neve  York  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  the  1,000  best  pullets  laid 
4,157  eggs,  or  at  -the  rate  of  59.3  per 
cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  3  eggs  over 
last  week’,s  production,  but  is  1.5  per 
cent  higher  than  for  the  twenty-ninth 
week  of  the  1929  contest.  The  birds 
have  laid  92,118  eggs  since  October  15, 
1929.  This  is  8,361  more  eggs  than  Avere 
laid  during  the  first  twenty-nine  weeks 
of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  L.,  John 

M.  Lukert,  N.  Y.,  64.85,  63 ;  AY.  L.,  Cod- 
ner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  63.55, 
63  ;  W.  L.,  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
62.95,  60 ;  W.  L.,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son, 
Mich.,  62.85,  62;  AY.  L..  AI.  P.  Phillips, 

N.  Y„  60.55,  58 ;  AY.  L..  Ace  Farm,  N.  Y„ 
60.55,  59 ;  W.  L„  Roy  A.  Rente.  N.  Y., 
60.15,  60. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date  : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Son,  Mich.,  1,467.00,  1.488;  Lone  Pine 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,385.15.  1,423 ;  Ce- 
darhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1.320.15, 
1,401 ;  Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  1.273.05,  1,323;  Ace  Farm,  X.  Y., 
1.194.70,  1.216:  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
Pa.,  1,164.70,  1,239. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,144.90,  1,129. 

R.  I.  Reds. — AVallieeton  Farm,  Mass., 
1,195.40,  1,243;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
1,083.90,  1.158;  Sunshine  Farm.  N.  Y., 
1,083.65,  1.047. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Old  Pickard 
Farm,  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  1,116.90,  1.158; 
H.  W.  VanAVinkle,  N.  Y.,  1,031.95,  1.099. 

A\rhite  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  995.80,  1.001. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  699.55,  744. 

The  following  top  Avholesale  prices 
govern  the_  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant:  White,  33c;  broAvn,  30c;  medium. 
26y2c. 


“I  didn’t  marry  beauty,  my  boy;  I 
didn’t  marry  wealth  or  position  ;  I  mar¬ 
ried  for  sympathy.”  “Well,  you  have 
mine.” — Toledo  XeAvs. 


Put  feed  purchases 
on  the  eold  blooded 
business  basis  of  re¬ 
sults  by  insisting  on 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds* 

Try  it 

and  prove  it — 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Fi  ery  Furpo.se 

Poultry  Feed*:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter —  Dairy  Rations;  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Heith  16%  •  Miikade  Calf  Meal  — Other  Feeds;  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


KERR  CHICKS 


Chicks  that  have  the  breeding  for 
heavy  laying  pullets  next  fall  and 
winter. 

Over  26%  better  lasers — Better 
than  the  average  of  all  pens.  That’s 
where  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Red  pen  stood  April 
7th  in  one  of  the  public  laying  contest. 

14%  above  the  average — In  Storr’s 
1930  contest,  Kerr’s  White  Leghorn 
pen  stood  on  April  12th,  14%  better 
than  the  average  of  all  pen«. 


4.8%  ahead — Kerr’s  Barred  Rock 
pen  on  April  12th  stood  4.8%  ahead  of 
the  average  of  all  pens  in  a  leading 
contest. 

Kerr  Chicks  come  from  stock  that  is 
making  laying  records  much  above  the 
average  in  contests  of  leading  specialty 
breeders  of  the  country. 

Then  why  buy  chicks  of  unknown  or 
ordinary  breeding  ? 


New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  ROCKS . 

R.  I.  REDS— WHITE  ROCKS 


$10.00  for  100 
$11.00  for  100 
$12.00  for  100 


$3.00  for  25 

5.50  for  50 
$3.25  for  25 

6.00  for  50 
$3.50  for  25 

6.50  for  50 


$  47.50  for  500 
90.00  for  1000 
$  52.50  for  500 
100.00  for  1000 
$  57.50  for  500 
110.00  for  1000 


'  Pot  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices.  Prices  effective  May  19th 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9.  French  town.  N.  J. 

Piltrion,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuie,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Tronfon,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


From  Selected  Ohio  Breeding  Flocks  backed  by  our  11 
years’  development  with  Purebred  Stock. 

MAY  and  JUNE  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

Effective  May  5th  —  Order  Quick 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Grade  A  . 

White  Leghorns,  Big  Tom  Barrons  . .  ’ . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  . 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Atheneon  customers  come  back  year  after  year.  There  is  a  reason 
list  and  three  free  copies  Atheneon  Baby  Chick  Journal. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  S2, 
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130.00 
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13.00 
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Write  for  our  complete  price 
C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired. 

ATHENS,  OHIO. 


.  .  otrong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 

-rv.  vieAC  strains  such  a* -Tanered,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels  »> 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks  scientifically  • 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  16  breeds^' 
fo?Vnd*UPl V  pf^aid-  Members  International  Baby  ChickA^socfau'on  Send w  A 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  _ 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fair  port,  N. 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won- 
derful  possibilities.  Head  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer.  y 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna  State  College 
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JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 
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Rocks,  Wyandottes .  2.50 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OAriA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  ii  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  73  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorns _ 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns... 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks .  8  00 

Light  Mixed .  |2.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

lOOtf  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


25 

60 
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$2.60 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

8  00 

5.00 

9.00 

j2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

2.50 

4.60 

8.00 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Price*  for  May 

English  and  Tailored  Strain  26  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *8  OO  95.50  910.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  6.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots  $2.60  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  4  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


25 

50 

100 

$3  00 

$5.50 

$10  00 

2.50 

4.25 

8.00 

2.50 

4.25 

8  00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

i  full 

count. 

These 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-. 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

On  600  lots  % c  less.  Guaranteed  full 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


1  /"il  •  1  June  hatched).  White,  Brown, 

Kahv  I  hicks  Buff  Leghorns-*10.00  per  100. 

Hocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcan 
—913.00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes— *14.00  per 
100.  500  rate  $1.00  less.  1000  rate  $2.00  less.  (May  hatched 
$2.00  more).  Sent  O.  O.  1).  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid.  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  age.  3  weeks,  *35.00  per  100.  6  weeks, 
$85.00.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$3.00 

*5  50 

*10.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

300 

5.50 

10  00 

White  Leghorns.. 

2.50 

4.50 

800 

2  50 

4  50 

8.00 

2-15 

400 

7.00 

500  lots  h'c  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ewings  whlteh  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  IS  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

RELIABLE!  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  98.00  95.50  910.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 
LONGS’  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


BA  p  W  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 

Jr\  D  ¥  ported  direct  from  England. 

f'Ulf'lf  C  CHICKS  at  9«  for  60—911 

vrllwliw  per  100;  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  at  $6.50  for  60— 
$12  per  100.  Order  direct  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONOENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

4.60 

8.00 

$7.50 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

82.50 

60 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns . 9  8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  1.00  per  100 

600  lots  tjc  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Jlox  It,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


LONG’S 


LEGHORNS 


LARGE 
TYPE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  60  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain .  $2.50  $4-50  $  8  00  $38.00  $  75.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  2  75  5.50  10.00  48  00  90  00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.00  4-00  7.00  33-00  65.00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Mlilerslown,  Pa. 


9® 


and  up  ior  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS— 
We  breed  English  White  Leghorns 
only.  Husky  Chicks — Large  hens. 
Large  eggs.  Pullets  now  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular. 

Special  prices  during  May  and  June 

Adrian  DeNeef  _ Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WH.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8  00  per  100  $37.50-500  $70-1,000 

IUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egc  Breeding 


Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Pennsylvania  Supervised  Flocks 
Shipped  O.  O.  D.  Free  circular. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 

Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


muMM 

8-10  Week  Old  Pullets 
S.C.  Rhodelsland  Reds 

ur  baby  chicks, started  chicks, 
and  hatching  egg s  will  give 
you  the  quality  that  assures  suc¬ 
cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

.  sp*'’"  100%  free  of  B.WD.  no  reactors. 

Official  Contest  ' 

R  ecord  259  egg  s  Trapnested-2lyears-Pedigreed 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  rrhy. . 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm^'’ 

BOX  R 

^  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


8  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Well  grown  and  hatched  from  heavy  layers. 
You  get  same  blood  line  that  has  been  lead¬ 
ing  two  egg  laying  contests  for  months  this 
year.  These  pullets  are  sired  by  males  out  of 
hens  with  trapnest  records  of  200  to  295  eggs. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

GROTON,  MASS. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vt.  tested.  100*  free  from  white  diarrhea,  and  certified. 
Group  A — every  bird  trapnested,  chicks  20o;  300  up  19c. 
Group B — Chicks,  *17.00  per  100;  600 — *82.50.  Started 
Chicks;  2-weeks,  30c;  3-weeks  85o,  Pullets.  Circular. 

A8CUTNEY  FARMS,  UN-10,  llAltTLAND,  VT. 


CHICKS 

D.  A.  STIMEI.IN6 


Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  stock,  9».  Chicks  from 
my  own  flock.  100*  live  arrival. 
Box  B  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


R.  I.  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  ac- 
InllltLli  credited.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  growing  pullets.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  WILLIAM  E.  WOODBURY,  Milton  Mills,  N  H. 


H 


OMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  Delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  11c 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  13c 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  14c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings .  25c 

Light  Assorted ... .  9c  Heavy .  11c 

Prepaid.  Guaranteed  delivery.  10*  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Circular  free. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  free  range  breeders,  which  have  been 
culled  by  a  State  College  Graduate. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds...  „ - 

W.Wyan.,  W.  8  Bff.  Rocks  6.0Q 
Leghorns  and  Anconas....  5.00 

Mixed— all  Heavy .  4.75 

Mixed— all  Breeds .  4.25 

Black  Giants .  8.00 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Box  M  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5  50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  95.00 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

105.00 

5.00 

9.50 

47.00 

90.00 

4  75 

9.00 

44.00 

87.00 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

8.00 

15.00 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

*450 

*  8.00 

*37-50 

*  75  00 

550 

1000 

47.50 

90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

11000 

1000 

1800 

87.50 

. . 

4-00 

7.00 

34.00 

65  00 

500 

900 

42.50 

80.00 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
MAY  PRICES 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes... 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *  7.50  *36.25  $70 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.50  3C.25  70 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  42.50  80 

Light  Mix...  *6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  *8.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  It.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$8.50—100  $40.00—500  $75.00—1000 

Barred  Rocks 

$9.00—100  $42.50-500  $80.00-1000 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap¬ 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTERVILLK,  PENNA. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  *8.00  *36  00  *70  00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  8.00  36.00  70.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9. 00  42.50  80. 00 

Light  Mix...  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  *8.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Boxl,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

TV  1 _ _  /"’L*  1__  from  free  range  flocks  of  Barred 

DcLDy  LniCKS  and  White  Rocks,  10a:  White 
Wyandottes,  lOo;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Mixed  Chicks, 

8c.  PENN’S  CREEK  HATCHERY  -  Sel.nsgrave,  Pa. 


Possible  Food  Poisoning 

I  have  some  chicks  that  act  as  though 
they  were  dizzy.  Sometimes  when  they 
walk  they  fall  on  their  back.  Several 
have  died  from  it.  I  feed  mash  and 
scratch  feed,  and  cod-liver  oil,  in  mash 
and  nice  days  I  let  them  outdoors. 

New  Jersey  G.  s. 

This  trouble  ‘is  presumably  due  to  what 
was  formerly  called  ptomaine  poisoning, 
more  correctly  food  poisoning.  Nerve 
centre  irritation  from  other  causes  may 
bring  about  the  same  actions  upon  the 
part  of  the  hens.  Intestinal  worms  may 
possibly  be  responsible. 

See  to  it  that  your  fowls  cannot  find 
access  to  decaying  food,  carcasses  or 
other  poisonous  stuffs  if  upon  range. 
Give  the  flock  a  physic,  one  pound  of 
epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water 
and  mixed  with  a  wet  mash  for  each 
100  birds,  or  in  that  proportion.  If 
worms  are  present,  as  shown  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  dead 
bird,  administer  a  flock  worm  remedy. 
Look  first,  however,  to  the  possibility  of 
the  liens  having  found  some  poisonous 
food  when  let  out.  M.  b.  d. 


Body  Lice  on  Chicks 

What  is  good  for  lice  on  baby  chicks? 

New  York  s.  B. 

First,  keep  them  off  if  possible  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  treating 
the  sitting  hen  each  week  while  she  is 
on  the  nest  with  some  good  lice  powder, 
like  sodium  fluoride  or  a  reliable  com¬ 
mercial  preparation. 

More  simple  still,  smear  a  bit  of  blue 
ointment  about  the  size  of  pea  over  the 
skin  under  the  fluff  and  under  the  wflngs. 
Do  this  once,  in  the  first  wTeek  of  sitting. 
This  will  not  protect  the  coming  chicks, 
of  course,  unless  the  mother  hen  is  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  clean  place,  awray  from  other 
fowls  and  runs,  where  other  fowls  have 
been. 

For  chicks  already  lousy,  smear  a  bit 
of  some  simple  grease,  like  lard,  over 
the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  head  and, 
perhaps,  under  each  wing,  getting  this 
down  to  the  skin  through  the  feathers. 
A  small  bit  in  each  place  should  suffice. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  Flemington,  N.  J.  There 
are  50  pens  each  containing  15  birds,  the 
highest  10  being  recorded.  First  column 
is  record  for  week  ending  April  21,  and 
second,  total  to  date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc..  N.  J...  41  942 

Marvel  Pltry  Farm.  Del .  44  1080 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J....  50  1163 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J.  27  745 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Lauderdale  Bros.,  N.  J .  41  1258 

s.  c.  R.  x.  REDS 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  53  1076 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  53  1328 

J.  C.  Lambert,  N.  J .  48  113S 

Wood  view  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  46  1058 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Jaybeegee  Pltry  Farm,  R.  I..  43  713 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Jerseyland  Farm.  N.  J .  42  1296 

T.  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  24  1057 

N.  R.  Bickford,  Kan .  50  1172 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  42  1221 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa..  17  1137 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  47  905 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  42  985 

W.  Andrew  Cray,  N.  J .  40  1158 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  50  1283 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y..  .  .  38  1100 

Eigenrauclx  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  43  844 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  45  893 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J.  47  1391 

Grandview7  P.  Farm,  Mich...  35  1094 

W.  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  39  1150 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  54  1184 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  60  1188 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J .  56  1257 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J .  59  1257 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  52  1103 

Edivard  Kuntz,  Jr.,  N.  J .  47  982 

Gordon  Ledbetter,  N.  C .  49  1324 

John  Jacob  Lee,  N.  J .  51  1145 

Geo.  Lowry  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.  51  1195 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  22  556 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  51  1080 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  52  1191 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J .  58  1227 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J....  48  1186 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa .  55  1104 

Red  Cherry  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J.  28  842 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  47  1203 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  47  978 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  39  1055 

Y reeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J.....  43  933 

Waverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  45  1172 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa .  54  1111 

Wene  Chick  Farm.  N.  J .  27  821 

Wood‘s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  53  1148 

Warsaw  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ..  53  1100 


Parks' l“  barred  rocks 

May  and  June  are  the  Bargain  Months 

Best  Ebbs  and  Chicks  at  Prices  Way  Below 
Regular— Old  Stock  14  Off— Young- 
sters  at  Special  Prices. 

Get  the  cream  of  the  world’s  oldest  and 
greatest  laying  strain  at  prices  that  come 
once  a  year.  Catalog  free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  S  SONS.  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS 
for  Delivery  for 
Balance  ol  Season 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Light  Mixed . 

Assorted .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  R.  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-ohl  chicks. 
Free  Catalog.  NITTANT  VALLET  MATCHER!,  Boa  508,  Bellalenle.Pa. 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY  — from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  flocks. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

“Tancred,  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Strain"  *2.75  *5.00  $  9.00  *42  50  $80 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  RE0S  .  „  _ 

“Thompson  and  Owen’s  Strain"  10.00  47.50  90 

BROILERS  H  B .  2  75  5  00  9  00  «  so 

- -  L.  B .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Dept.  1  R-1,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
W.Wyan  ,  Reds  &  W.P.  Rocks 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks 
Light  Mixed  Broilers 

10-12  week-old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  *85  per  100 
Postage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 

For  Greater  Profit  IJL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  $6.50  Heavy  Mixed . $8.00 

Less  He  on  500— lc  on  1,000.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 
£1>6AU  C.  LCI8TEK,  If.  !>.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

*2  00  *4.00 

$7.00 

$36  00 

$70 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

3  2.75 

5  25 

10  00 

47.50 

90 

2.25 

4.25 

8. 00 

38.50 

75 

200 

4.00 

700 

33.50 

65 

BABY  CHICKS  2S  50  i00 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.?5  $5.00  $9.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8,00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  4.50  8.00 

500  lots  Ifcc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100* 
live  del.  Postpaid.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  *12. uO  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
*8.00  per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  JAS. 
E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


VALLEY 

VIEW 

CHUCKS 


Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $8. 00  per  100 

B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

600  lots  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


McAlisterville,  Penna. 


ChigkS 


Barron  Leghorns  $7.00—100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00—100 

Mixed  7.00—100 

CLOYO  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAllslervlllo,  Pa, 


Q 


UALITY  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn's  9o  —  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh. 
wyandottes  IOc—  Heavy  Mixed  9c-Light  Mixed 
8c.  He  less  in  600  lots.  White  King,  Blue  Homer 
Pigeons.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  Sunbury,  Pa. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS  Campions  1929 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson- Wyckoff  Matings 
Chicks.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also  good 
chicks  in  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Catalog.  RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown, Pa 


DIP  UIICI7V  PUIMIC  that  live  and  grow.  Sent  C 
Dill  nUOIVI  vlllvllv  O.  D.  from  bred-to-iay  tested 
breeders.  Large  type,  big  egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Be 
each.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  IOc  each. 
Catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washington  villa,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  Per  100;  $90  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  MeCLUItE,  PA. 

ninv  PUIPIf  Q  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
DUD  I  UnlulVO  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

C,  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Seaford,  Dataware 


White  Leghorn  Chix 


Genuine 
Tancred  Strain 
$8  per  100,  *75  per  1000.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  McAllstervlllo,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Dill  I  CTQ  8-10  weeks  old.  Strong,  thrifty 
LEGHORN  rULLCId  birds  from  pedigreed  stock, 
rnisu  d  on  new  alfalfa  range.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J- 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  36th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


701 


Chicks 
at  Reduced  Prices 

Grade- A  Lord  Farms  Chicks  from  New  Eng¬ 
land's  gr  eatest  Leghorn  plant  at  prices  within 
leach  of  all. 

June  1-15— $17.00  per  100 
After  June  15— $15.00  per  100 

These  chicks  are  from  the  same  breeders  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chieks  sold  earlier 
this  season  for  $21  per  100.  They  are  guaranteed 
to  pay  better  than  any  others  you  can  buy. 
YEAH  BOOK— 64  pages;  worth  *1,  Free  to  poultry - 
men  east  of  the  Miss.  River.  Write  for  it  today. 

LORD  FARMS  SteSffisfi 


S.C. White  Leghorns 


ROADSIDE 
SIGNS 
Movable  Letters 

14"  x  24"  enameled  black. 
Complete  with  119  assorted 

Facti  Postnaid  letters  and  figures  2"  high. 
*1,Z5>  K'aLn  EOSipaiu  0ll)y  $1.25  each  postpaid, 

while  they  last.  Order  today,  enclosing  $1.25. 

PULLFORD  CO.  48  Cedar  St.  QUINCY,  ILL. 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
Jesuits.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  .$4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Poultry  Charcoal 

K.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Turks  and  Eggs 

Mammoth  bronze  poults  and  eggs  from 
large,  healthy  well-marked  breeders. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  or  adjustment 
at  full  price. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Chas.  H.  Kirby.  Mgr.  Newtown.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


t  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — 

[  A  $4.60  ,  50— #18.00,  100— #36.00.  Postpaid. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Poults, 
80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  ol  der.  Large,  healthy 
breeders  on  free  range.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Fa. 


Bf 


[RONZE  Day-Old  Turkeys— Hatching  Eggs— 
►  from  Hostou  winners  for  8  successive  years,  line 
quality  bronze.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  20th  year.  ELSIE  11ALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

m  Purebred.  Hatching  eggs;  poults 

Krnnia  IutLavc  day-old  and  older.  DI  ANE  LAKE 
LJlUlIZC  I  III  l\Cjo  xi'KKEY  FARM,  Duaneshurg,  N.  Y. 

fYUR  Dependable  Day-Old  Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

U  have  the  essential  factors  of  successful  rearing,  be¬ 
cause  of  health,  size,  type  and  vigor  of  their  parential 
stock.  Price  on  June  delivery,  65e  each.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

M  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  -  50c  each. 

•  Baby  Turks,  $  1  each.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wreiitham,  Mast. 

Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGOS— 60c.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  DamwiNe,  N.  Y. 

MORNING’S  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  POULTS-May  &  June 
»»  delivery.  #1 .00  each.  Fiona  Horning.  Owsgo,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  eggs,  soc— poults,  »l#o 

Sturdy  northern  stock.  GtPSEY  CAMP  FARM. Rensttlaer.H.  1. 

n  |  rw%  |  Get  our  low  prices  and  breeding 
Knhv  I  IIYBS  ongood  healthy  stock.  ALEXANDER 
M  hi  JJHOWNE,  R.  1>.  4,  Ithaca,  New  York 

CLIT  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
«  ar.r.^r.  *6.00:  $23.o0  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  bleeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


and  Eggs.  “World's  Best.* 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE'S  PEKINS. 
Islip,  L.  I  .  New  York 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLING,  #8?  per  100. 
HU  Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm,  Darker,  N.  Y. 

GIGANTIC  HEAVYWEIGHT— Healthy  unlimit- 
ed  roaming  Bonze  Turkeys.  My  specialty.  Poults — 
lune  2,  70c  delivered.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 

Hundred. 
ltuilBOlDTille,  A.  T. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLJNGS-Szb  Per 

small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  1.LS1EK,  Hanson 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
th  where  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kinjrs  a  specialty. 
^  All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  vr\ce  list. 

A  II  A  c  I  r»  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  aquab  to.  allston.  mass. 


Very  Fancy  Mallard  Ducks,  S4  a  trio  »i.oo*?ru. 

From  blue  ribbon  winners.  SIRS.  0.  E.  CASSEI.,  Hcrshey,  Pa. 


$250.00  per  10001  Any 
26.00  per  100  --Quantity 
13.50  per  50 )  C.  0. 1). 
Henry  Frey,  KastportJL.  I.,  N.  Y. 


r%  || VI  1 1| ft C  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  *22.00 
liUbaLlllOu  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  ie  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMAN'S,  Factoryvllle,  Pa. 


niirizi  IMFC  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
ULLIlLIIlluIj  quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  WlHon,  New  York 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  HATCHING  EGGS,  #8.00—100. 

#1.60  setting  15.  ROY  HAYT,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

STERLING  SILVER  NARRAGANSETTS- 

Mature  quicker  and  top  the  market,  Eggs,  poults, 
day-old  or  started.  CARY  &  CARY  -  Bedford,  Ohio 


Feather  Picking 

What  can  I  do  to  stop  my  broilers 
from  picking  the  feathers  out  of  each 
other?  I  had  the  same  trouble  with  my 
earlier  flock  causing  me  to  have  many 
bare  backs.  H.  K.  E. 

Delaware 

Feather  pulling  and  toe  picking  among 
closely  confined  chicks  in  brooders  are 
vices  that  are  likely  to  distress  all  poul- 
trymen  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  sov¬ 
ereign  remedy.  Crowding  of  the  chicks  and 
inactivity  incident  to  confinement  seem 
to  be  the  chief  causes,  though  hunger, 
improper  rations,  over-heating  and  other 
conditions  have  been  mentioned  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  this  trouble.  Keeping  the  chicks 
in  semi-darkness,  with  only  the  feeding 
and  drinking  utensils  fully  illuminated 
has  been  practiced  with  some  success, 
particularly  in  battery  brooders. 

An  application  of  pine  tar  to  injured 
toes  and  backs  will  discourage  the  chicks 
that  attack  their  fellows.  Where  greater 
freedom  can  be  given  the  flock,  this  will 
help.  Trying  to  keep  the  chicks  busy  by 
feeding  grain  in  the  litter,  giving  them 
green  leaves  to  eat  and  run  with  and 
prompt  removal  of  pickers  and  picked 
are  all  devices  for  the  control  of  this 
vicious  habit.  m.  b.  d. 


PRIDE  tf  NIAGARA, 

Rhode  bland  Reds — Hubbard’s  Strain 
White  Leghorns — Hollywood-Tancred 

Every  breeder  blood-tested. 

Ducklings— Niagara’s  Famous  Pekins 

Bred  to  make  you  money. 

Sold  with  a  guarantee  to  live — Catalogue. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5.  RansomviUe,  N.  Y. 


PECIAL  EGG  BRED 
CHICKS  C  O,  O. 


Finest  laying  stock,  all  leading  breeds; 
culled  fail  and  spring;  send  no  money. 

-  100 jt  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  100 

chicks— all  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $18;  Rocks,  Reds, 
Minorcas,  $15;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $16;  Jersey  Blk. 
Giants,  $20;  Assorted  Lights,  $9:  Heavies,  $11.  Other 
quantities  priced  accordingly.  Free  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar;  book  on  baby  chick  raising.  Ref.  1st  Natl.  Bank. 

ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Rou'®  »2 . Ada,  Ohio 


HUBBARD 

FARM5  RtD 


(HICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
[range  selected  stock  at  $9  00  per  100; 
$42  00  per  600;  $80.00  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  27— June  3,  10,  17,  24.  Chicks  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSED,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersvllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS— 9c 


CHICKS 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10  00  147.50  $90  00 

White  Wyandottes .  n  o#  52.50  100. 00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00  37.50  75  00 

100%  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

f.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beavar  Springs,  Pa. 

ULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready-to-lay.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  1639 


Barred  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 
Barred  Rocks,  10*;  R.  I.  Reds,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9—100. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


oj  $  ¥ /NIX’  ft  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
(  HI l  K  .Y  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
vlllvIVU  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100% 
live  arrival.  June.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlJsteivlilts,  Penna. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  *7.00—100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  "11.  F.  6HAII1M,  MeAllstervltle,  Pa. 

Qfortad  PhinLc  6-wk.-old  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  tested 
Oldl  1BU  UIIIUKb  Stock.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  "ilsou.  New  York 


BTT 

TEEN’S 
TATE 

UPERVISED 


s.  c.  w. 


LOOD-TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

and 

XjEohoutnts 


Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg  selected  for 
size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  3  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  18  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES! 

EFFECTIVE  JUNE  FIRST 

EAGLE  NEST  QUALITY  CHICKS  within  reach  of  all  at  very  mod- 


erate  prices.  Order  from  this  ad. 

Write  for 

Prices  on 

Breeding 

Stock. 

In  Lots  of — 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

White  Leghorns  (Tancred)  .... 

$28.00 

$40.00 

$90.00 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  . 

25.00 

41.00 

80.00 

Buff  Leghorns  . 

25.00 

41.00 

80.00 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

23.50 

38.50 

75.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . 

_ 10.00 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

White  Rocks  . 

_ 10.00 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

Buff  Rocks  . 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

White  Wyandottes  . 

_ 10.00 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

Heavy  Odds,  9c 

Light 

Odds,  0c. 

Extra  Special  Mating  lc  higher 

per  chick. 

Select  Mating  2c  I 

ligher. 

100%  live  delivery.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed.  Order 

NOW  for 

■  Sum- 

mer  Broilers  tint!  Winter  Layers.  Eagle  Nest  Chicks  grow  fast. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  CO. 


Rugged  Chicks  and  Thrifty  Pullets 

For  IS  consecutive  years,  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
They  are  sold  under  a  Guarantee  of  “Complete  Satisfaction  to  Every  Customer!” 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  JUNE  1st 

White  Wyandottes — Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants — State-Certified  Blood-Tested  ... 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.00 

Brown  Leghorns — Select  Grade  A  . 

Barred  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Select  Grade  A . 

White  Rocks — Select  Grade  A  . 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order  — 

PULLETS— 2,000  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  10  1 
horns,  10  to  12  weeks  old,  $1.00  each. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY  HUNTERDON  COUNt' Y°n7  J. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

I00U 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$145.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

. ..  5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

b.50 

12.00 

55.00 

1  10.00 

6.00 

1 1.00 

50.00 

100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

, . .  3.25 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

. .  4.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

125.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

. ..  3.00 

5,00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

We  Ship  by 

Prepaid 

Parcel  Post. 

to  12  weeks  old,  $1, 

.25  each; 

1,000  Whi 

ite  Leg- 

All  pullets 

shipped 

express 

collect. 

Largest  hatchery  in  Northern  New  York  offers  fine  quality 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Utility  Matings  . 

Selected  Matings  .  3 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Utility  Matings  .  3 

Selected,  Blood-tested  Grade  .  4 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Utility  Matings  . 3.75 

Selected.  Blood-tested  Grade  . 

S.  L.  &  White  Wyandottes,  Utility  Matings  . 

Selected,  Blood-tested  Grade  . 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  and  highest  grade  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS— 12,  $3.75;  25,  $7.25; 

50,  $14.25;  100,  $28.00  ;  500,  $125.00 

Orders  booked  now  for  EARLY  PULLETS,  10  to  12  weeks  old.  Also  DUCKLINGS,  C  to  8 

weeks  old.  Send  for  price  list. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  New  York 


25 

60 

100 

500 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$40.50 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision. 

Special  Low  Prices  on  Our  Early  Maturing,  Quick-Growing  Strains 

S.  C.  W.  s.  C.  K.  I.  BARRED 


LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Grade  A  .  $14.00  $15.00  $16.00 

Special  Matings  .  16.00  17.00  18.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$18.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone,  Wallingford  646-6. 


Every  Wane  Chick  comes  from  blood-tested  breeders.  They  are  «uper 
quality  but  cost  you  no  more  than  the  average  chick. 

Wene  Chicks,  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh,  will  pay  you  a  handsome 
profit.  They  have  been  profit-makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raiser*. 

PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DJ 

White  Leghorns — Special  . . 

AVhite  Leghorns — Super  . 

Wyan  Rock,  Brant  Rock— Cross  . 

Straight  B.  Rock,  Wyandotte,  W.  Rock,  R.  I.  Red..  3.75 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00 


WENE 

Siatt-Supecvised 

B I  ood-Tejted 


VERY 

26 

60 

100 

400 

1000 

$0.50 

$12.00 

$46.00 

$110.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

68.00 

140.00 

0.50 

12.00 

40.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

50.00 

120.00 

3.00 

5. 50 

10.00 

38.00 

90.00 

WENE 


WENE’S  FAMOUS  BL00D-TESTED  CROSS  BREEDS  PAY  BIG  PROFITS. 

Send  Check.  Express  or  Postal  Order  —  Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  1’ost  Prepaid. 

CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


,  Lock 


Reduced  Prices  on  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  May  13th  to  Aug.  1st 

Effective  May  13th 


White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes _ 

Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyan.,  Part.  Rocks..  . 
Heavy  Assorted,  $9.00  per  100 

Neuhauser  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatcheries 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

lOOO 

$2.50 

$4.75 

$  8.50 

$25.00 

$40.00 

$  78.00 

3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

31.00 

49.75 

90.00 

3.50 

6.50 

11.75 

33.00 

50.00 

98.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

60.00 

110.00 

Dept.  61 


Napoleon,  Ohio 


Quality  chicks  — White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds — 

*10  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— $8.0#  These  chicks  are 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  well 
culled  flocks.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Catalog  free.  Plot*  P0ULTRT  MHOS.  Bearer  Springs,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  to*. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  ....  08c 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  1).  Postage  paid.  100% 
Jive  arrival.  2.  i.  Be  txui  HUNK  It.  Kearer  Spriur>.  r.nu. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

What  a  blessing  Publisher’s  Desk  is. 
It  has  saved  me  more  money  in  the  past 
year  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  cost  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  fly-by-night  birds  there  are.  How 
you  are  able  to  keep  track  of  so  many  of 
them,  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
Yet  you  do  all  this  for  nothing.  I  sincere¬ 
ly  hope  we  can  and  do  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
cellent  service  you  render  us.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoy  the  trust  and  confidence  of  a 
vast  host  of  friends.  May  you  live  long 
to  enjoy  it.  w.  W.  L. 

Ohio. 

IIow  do  we  keep  track  of  the  easy- 
money  artists  preying  upon  country  peo¬ 
ple?  Much  of  the  information  comes  from 
our  hosts  of  friends,  such  as  W.  W.  L. 
himself.  In  every  mail  we  have  in¬ 
quiries  about  one  scheme  or  another 
looking  for  victims.  In  many  cases  we 
have  the  answer  to  the  inquiries  in  the 
experiences  reported  from  other  subscri¬ 
bers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  is  therefore 
a  large  co-operative  society,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  being  of  service  to  another. 
Then  in  addition  to  all  this  we  have  a 
file  of  records  for  50  years  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  only  record  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  In  addition  we  have  many 
sources  of  reliable  information  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  others,  and  finally  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  spend  liberal  sums  of  money 
to  make  investigations  and  to  get  the 
truth  and  the  facts.  The  most  agreeable 
past  of  the  work  is  that  we  can  for  the 
most  part  report  that  the  concern  in¬ 
quired  about  is  sound  and  worthy.  After 
all  the  schemers  are  few  compared  with 
those  Avho  can  be  trusted. 

I  always  read  the  letters  in  the  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  columns  and  I  _  notice  in  a 
recent  issue  that  someone  is  inquiring 
about  Dr.  Brinkley.  I  enclose  a  few 
clippings  from  late  numbers  ot  Kansas 
City  Star  telling  about  his  methods. 

Maryland  w- 

The  Kansas  City  Star  prints  quite  a 
lengthy  report  on  the  operations  of  Dr. 
Brinkley  in  connection  with  the  “goat- 
gland  operation.’’  This  publication  re¬ 
ports  interviews  with  one  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  which  Dr.  Brinkley  gives  to  con¬ 
firm  his  marvelous  claims.  The  woman 
he  gives  as  reference  does  not  endorse 
the  doctor's  claims  at  all,  and  tells  how, 
in  private,  he  laughs  at  the  credulity  of 
his  victims.  All  of  which  only  confirms 
the  information  printed  for  the  advice 
of  our  readers. 


March  6,  1930,  I  sent  an  order,  with 
check,  to  the  Dayton  Poultry  Equipment 
Co  .  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  some  poultry 
drinking  fountains.  Not  hearing  from 
them  by  March  15,  I  wrote  asking  why 
I  did  not  hear  from  them  regarding  the 
order.  No  reply  was  received  to  my  let¬ 
ter  of  March  15,  so  March  27  I  wrote  the 
Robel  Publishing  Co.,  7ol  I  lymouth 


Court.  Chicago.  Ill. 


asking  them  about 
the  above  company,  stating  the  above 
facts,  and  also  telling  them  that  I  saw 
the  advertisement  in  their  paper,  and 
asked  them  to  do  what  they  could  do  for 
me  I  received  their  reply  under  date  ot 
Alareh  29,  stating  that  they  were  writing 
them  I  have  heard  nothing  further  to 

date.  D-  c-  R‘  H- 

New  Jersey. 


The  Dayton  Poultry  Equipment  Co. 
does  not  answer  our  letter  in  behalf  of 
the  subscriber.  We  have  had  two  pre¬ 
vious  complaints  of  a  similar  nature,  llie 
record  is  for  the  benefit  of  poultrymen 
who  buy  equipment. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  S— The  percentage 
of  motorists  throughout  the  State  who 
have  renewed  their  driving  licenses  is 
'-mall  While  new  licenses  have  been 
available  nearly  three  weeks  the  number 
of  renewals  is  thousands  behind  the 
■record  made  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
according  to  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  con¬ 
fusion  and  delay  attending  the  renewal 
at  the  oflices  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  in  the  last  few  days  of  May  will 
be  avoided  by  prompt  attention  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law. 

Motorists  may  secure  renewals  without 
inconvenience.  A  renewal  blank  will  be 
mailed  on  request  at  any  issuing  office, 
and  the  application,  with  all  questions 
answered,  with  the  stub  of  the  present 
year’s  license  and  fee.  may  be  mailed 
back  without  annoyance  or  loss  of  time. 

Under  new  regulations  the  services  of 
a  notary  are  not  required  in  connection 
with  license  renewal,  as  in  former  years. 
New  York  operators  and  chauffeurs 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be  un¬ 
lawful  to  drive  after  May  31  without 
a  new  license.  Unless  drivers  give  at¬ 


tention  at  once  to  the  renewal  of  licenses 
many  may  be  without  the  required  cre¬ 
dentials  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
license  year. 

The  above  will  serve  as  a  timely  re¬ 
minder  to  all  our  automobile  drivers  to 
secure  the  renewal  of  their  license  on 
or  before  May  31. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  to  periodical 
publishers  on  the  ethics  of  advertising 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
word  “free”  by  advertisers.  The  Bureau 
used  the  advertising  of  Clear  Sights 
■Spectacle  Co.,  Chicago,  as  an  object 
lesson.  We  print  the  substance  of  the 
bulletin,  which  supports  the  censorship 
maintained  by  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker 
with  regard  to  free  offers : 

On  February  28,  1930,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  announced  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  cease  and  desist  order  against 
the  Clear  Sight  Spectacle  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  ordering  the  concern  to 
cease  and  desist  from  representing  spec¬ 
tacles  as  “free”  when  the  fact  is  that  they 
are  not  given  free  but  “in  consideration 
of  personal  services  rendered  or  per¬ 
formed  by  certain  customers  in  securing 
for  respondent  cash  orders  for  two  or 
more  pairs  of  its  spectacles  from  other 
customers.” 

Customers  were  invited  to  take  two 
orders  with  a  dollar  deposit  on  each, 
send  in  the  two  orders  and  the  .$2  de¬ 
posit.  The  person  taking  such  order  was 
to  obtain  his  own  glasses  “free.” 

“Only  one  free  pair  of  spectacles  will 
be  sent  into  a  community,”  read  an 
advertisement. 

In  one  instance  the  company  described 
its  proposition  as  a  “Special  Ten  Day 
Offer.” 

But  the  commission  has  also  ordered 
the  respondent  to  discontinue  represent¬ 
ing  that  the  spectacles  “can  be  obtained 
at  the  prices  stated  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  only,  or  that  said  spectacles  can 
be  purchased  by  a  limited  or  restricted 
number  of  persons  only,”  as  these  re¬ 
strictions  were  not  put  into  effect. 

The  Clear  Sight  Spectacle  Company, 
according  to  our  information,  is  but  one 
of  the  many  names  used  by  the  Ritholz 
Spectacle  Company  (or  Dr.  J.  D. 
Ritholz)  a  large  spectacle  mail  order 
house  located  in  Chicago.  The  concern 
is  reported  to  operate  under  numerous 
names,  among  which  are  said  to  be 
“Chicago  Spectacle  House,”  “Paramount 
Optical  Company,”  “U.  S.  Spectacle 
Company,”  “Popular  Spectacle  Company,” 
“Madison  Spectacle  Co.”  and  the  “Fit- 
well  Spectacle  Co.”  also  the  “Midwest 
Spectacle  House,”  and  “Consumers’ 
Spectacle  Company.” 

The  Ritholz  concerns  are,  perhaps,  the 
■most  extensive  of  all  advertisers  of 
glasses  by  mail,  which  type  of  advertising 
was  discussed  in  the  Bureau's  Bulletin 
to  Periodical  Publishers  No.  33.  In  some 
States,  a  statute  forbids  the  fitting  of 
glasses  by  other  than  a  registered  op¬ 
tometrist,  and  we  are  informed  that 
prosecutions  have  been  successfully  main¬ 
tained  against  agents  of  the  True  Fit 
Optical  Company  for  practicing  optome¬ 
try  without  a  license. 

I  am  sending  the  latest  clipping  found 
about  Page  &  Shaw  stock  salesmen,  your 
paper  so  valuably  exposed  a  few  months 
ago.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  for 
further  developments.  I  hope  the  unwary 
public  will  profit  by  the  good  information 
that  can  always  be  found  in  your  trust¬ 
worthy  paper.  M.  B. 

Connecticut 

The  newspaper  item  accompanying  the 
above  letter  reported  that  three  strong- 
arm  'salesmen  are  under  arrest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  the  stock  of 
Page  &  Shaw,  a  candy  concern  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Geo.  F.  Williams  of 
Boston  furnished  bonds  for  820,000  to 
secure  his  release.  Williams  is  supposed 
to  be  the  master  mind  of  this  stock-selling 
racket.  The  other  isalesmen  under  arrest 
are  Prentiss  W.  Brown.  Quincy,  Mass., 
and  David  Sager,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Page 
A  Shaw  adopted  the  plan  of  selling  a 
box  of  candy  with  a  share  of  stock  for 
82,  the  price  supposed  only  to  cover  the 
value  of  the  candy.  Our  reports  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  candy  was  of  cheap 
quality,  several  stating  the  real  value  to 
be  about  50  cents.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  order  and  the  share  of  stock  the 
customer  was  visited  by  one  of  the 
strong-arm  salesmen  who  often  succeeded 
in  selling  the  individual  a  larger  amount 
of  stock.  One  widow  in  Hartford  turned 
over  819.000  of  good  securities  for  Page 
A  Shaw  stock.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  Hartford  Better  Business  Bureau  the 
securities  cvere  returned  to  the  woman. 
All  of  which  emphasizes  the  dangers  of 
investing  money  with  unknown  stock 
salesmen. 


An  uplift  worker,  visiting  a  prison, 
was  much  impressed  by  the  melancholy 
attitude  of  one  man  she  found.  “My 
poor  man,”  she  sympathized.  “what  is 
the  length  of  your  term?”  “Depends  on 
politics,  lady,”  replied  the  melancholy 
one  “I’m  the  warden.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


i  YOUR  D4 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 
OF  PRQEiJ 


the  CRAIN E  line 


‘My  Best 

Investment” 

Says  Mr.  Sumner  Tracy 

Sumner  Tracy  of  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.,  calls  his  wood-stave, 
steel-rodded  Silo  from  The 
Craine  Line  “the  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  my  farm.”  He  has 
had  it  for  six  years  —  and 
knows.  Instead  of  buying  hay, 
Mr.  Tracy  was  able  to  sell 
twenty  tons  the  first  year. 

Triple  Wall— Tile 
Concrete  Stave 
Standard  Stave  or 
Covers  for  Old  Silos 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  owners 
relate  similar  experiences.  You 
may  prefer  wood-stave  like  Mr. 
Tracy  or  Tile,  Triple  Wall,  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  or  the  new  Standard 
Stave — but  whatever  your  choice 
you  get  fullest  satisfaction  if  you 
choose  it  from  The  Craine  Line 
which  contains  all  good  Types. 

Liberal  discounts,  including  FREE 
Hoof  Frame,  on  Silos  shipped  be¬ 
fore  next  month.  Write  today  for 
our  new  catalog,  just  published, 
and  full  of  valuable  information 
for  dairymen. 

Send  for  Catalog  —  Free 

CRAINE,  me. 

80  Adams  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  CJae  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes,  road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers.  Does  4  men's  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


RICH 


Man's  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man's  price.  Only  925  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
shoving  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


SURE 
DEATH  TO 
CORN 
BORERS! 

Government  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  ensiling 
of  corn  is  sure  death 
to  the  European  com 
borer. 

They  also  agree  that  si¬ 
lage  increases  milk  yield, 
as  numerous  tests  have 
shown. 

Build  a  Concrete 
Silo— Feed  Cattle 
from  it  all  Winter 

A  Concrete  silo  solves 
the  winter  feeding  prob¬ 
lem,  especially  when 
drouth  makes  short  hay 
crops. 

“Concrete  Stave  Silos,"  our 
free  booklet,  tells  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


...they  are  made  of  sound, 

=  close-joined,  tight-jointed  - 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 
.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today  . 
=  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  - 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 


Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  1. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  N 0  attention . 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PAKK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIlllllll 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cent* 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

L'.'.'J'.lllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllHIIl 


IF  YOU  OWN  A  FARM 

In  Albany.  Schenectady.  Montgomery,  Schoharie, 
oreen,  Columbia  or  Rensselaer  Counties,  and 
you  need  money  to  help  purchase  a  farm,  pur¬ 
chase  equipment,  fertilizer,  livestock  or  to  pay 
dyb.'s  contracted  for  farm  purposes  or  illness, 
get  in  touch  with  .J.  McElwee  (local  representa¬ 
tive  of  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass.) 

We  lend  money  on  first  mortgages  running  for 
20.  33  or  34Jy  years  at  5*4%  interest.  Easy 
payments  on  face  of  mortgage  each  year. 

J.  MeELWEE,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

State  Office  Bldg.,  Eloor  20,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


S60  ACRES  land  near  Scottsviile.Va. 
Buildings  in  poor  repair  ;  adapted  to 
farming  or  hunting;  $7,500,  easy  terms 
or  will  exchange  for  N.  J.  acreage. 

Harry  Tail,  Warwick,  Orange  to.,  \.  Y. 


3C  k  D  U| C  KINDERHOOK  FRL IT  BELT— 100  acres, 
#  #*ni»ll«  S4.000;  180  acres,  lake,  S3, OOO;  120 
acres,  good  house,  level,  without  stones.  $6,000.  All 
bargains.  Terms.  FRANK  E.  DRUMM,  Nlvervilie,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — 4  Number  of  New  and  Usea 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guaranteed 

JOHN'  RKHFK  &  CO..  INC.  290  HUDSON  ST..  N.  Y.  C. 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  Is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  work  for  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  at  once:  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  N.  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  ereameryman,  one  who  can 
make  a  first-class  dairy  batter;  state  your 
references.  ADVERTISER  8372,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  two  women  to  cook  and  clean  in 
children’s  school:  salary  $75  per  month  with 
board,  no  room.  ADVERTISER  8309,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  small  family,  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  reliable  married  man;  45- 
acre  dairy -poultry  farm,  12  cows,  no  retail,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  1  team:  farm  in  village  near  school 
and  stores:  new  house,  all  modern  improvements, 
$100  month,  usual  privileges,  open  June  1;  per¬ 
sonal  interview;  with  references  necessary:  not 
an  estate:  must  be  good  wotker.  II.  F.  HEN¬ 
DRICKSON.  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer-dairyman  to  con¬ 
duct  either  for  wages  or  on  shares,  a  five 
hundred-acre,  one  hundred-cow  dairy  proposition, 
now  operating  near  York,  Pa.;  services  to  be¬ 
gin  not  later  than  June  15  next;  please  state 
your  proposal  and  amount  of  help  available  in 
first  letter  or  come  to  see  me.  GEORGE  W. 
BACON,  104  East  Market  Street,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — White  woman  for  cook  in  country 
boarding  house:  state  experience  and  wages 
expected.  EDWARD  H1NKEL,  Parkersglen, 
Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


COOK  wanted  for  country  boarding  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  Protestant  man  and 
wife,  no  children,  as  caretakers  in  cottage 
at  The  Boys’  Industrial  Home  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  man  to  have  charge  of  the  garden  and 
orchards.  SVrite  W.  R.  McMUNN,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Oakdale,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  Protestant  woman  under  40, 
for  family  of  3  on  farm  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  willing  to  help  with  chickens  and  cows; 
no  objection  to  a  child  or  two.  ADVERTISER 
8350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Capable,  energetic  woman,  good 
habits,  to  assist  with  cooking  and  general 
housework  on  dairy  farm;  excellent  home  and 
good  wages;  in  reply  state  salary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAN  TED — Middle-aged  woman  for  light  house- 
tv  ork  on  farm ;  reasonable  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  woman,  settled,  quiet,  active,  house¬ 
work,  waiting,  private,  year-round  position; 
salary  $60.  fuel;  particulars  first  letter.  An¬ 
swer,  BOX  217,  Smitlitowu  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  opportunity  for  energetic  single 
young  man  to  learn  fox  farming,  located  be¬ 
tween  Hudson  and  Poughkeepsie;  willing  work¬ 
er  onlv:  state  age,  previous  work;  references 
exchanged.  ADVERTISER  8359,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — AV  omair  for  housework,  one  hour 
New  York  City,  12  miles  Paterson ;  good  home, 
all  conveniences,  considerate  treatment:  must 
love  country  and  know  how  to  get  along  with 
children;  not  a  farm.  PAUL  AVINSOR,  Jr., 
Towaeo,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  ereamerynian,  hot  a  herds¬ 
man  but  a  ereameryman  who  can  handle  pas¬ 
teurizer,  bottler  and  make  first-class  butter; 
assistance  is  provided;  must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8374,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  German,  capable,  honest,  caretaker, 
general  repairing,  handy-man;  woman  for 
housework.  STEI.ZER,  1681  York  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


JOB  WANTED  on  poultry  plant;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches,  knows  gardening 
and  carpenter  work;  excellent  references;  single. 
ADVERTISER  8273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager,  married,  experienced 
all  branches  including  landscaping,  greenhouse 
and  care  of  trees.  ADVERTISER  8201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  where 
experience  and  honesty  are  needed  quali¬ 
ties;  able  to  take  full  charge.  ADVERTISER 
8319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  » 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  by  Ameri¬ 
can  young  man,  single,  experienced  with 
horses,  cows,  lawn,  flower  garden.  SAMUEL 
DICKENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  with  hoy  11  years, 
wants  position  in  country.  ADVERTISER 
8340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged,  single  man,  mak¬ 
ing  poultry  a  specialty,  is  now  open  for  a 
position  where  honesty  and  reliability  are  ap¬ 
preciated:  best  references;  moderate  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  28,  Austrian,  wants  farm  work  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  country  place.  JOSEPH  OTTMAN. 
241  East  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 


HANDY  MAN  wants  light  work;  understands 
janitor  work,  lawns,  flowers  and  poultry;  good 
home  main  object.  ADVERTISER  8344,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  work  June  1,  working  man¬ 
ager  or  work  with  poultryman;  experienced. 
ADA'ERTISER  8346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  caretaker  estate;  Prot¬ 
estant,  married,  no  children;  15  years'  experi¬ 
ence  with  vegetables,  flowers,  strawberries, 
greenhouses;  strictly  temperate,  trustworthy, 
dependable;  wife  capable  laundress;  personal  in¬ 
terview  preferred;  best  references:  available 
June  1.  ADVERTISER  8347,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


4  GIRLS  would  like  positions  as  waitresses  in 
boarding  house;  character  references.  P.  O. 
BOX  321,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  35.  willing  worker,  some  experience,  de¬ 
sires  farm  employment.  Summer;  would  work 
for  hoard.  ADA'ERTISER  8351,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — l’osition  as  herdsman  or  handy-man 
on  dairy  farm;  married;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED— Cook,  housekeeper,  or  a 
place  of  trust;  woman,  46.  with  two  girls 
(14-11);  town  or  country;  high  school;  wages 
accordingly.  ADA’ERTISER  8353,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM;  estate;  manager,  open,  position,  large 
industrial  farm  or  estate;  accustomed  exten¬ 
sive  operations  finest  estates,  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  ADA'ERTISER  8360,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DUTCH  farmer,  experienced  on  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  cars;  good  milker;  agricultural  college; 
desires  situation;  speak  little  English.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  experienced,  good  cook;  girl 
10  years;  wants  position  in  country;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA’ERTISER  8357,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN -POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  life  experience  with  purebred 
cattle,  buttermaking,  private  and  commercial 
poultry  plants;  single,  age  46.  ADVERTISER 
8361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Cornell  training,  practical,  re¬ 
liable;  10  years’  successful  experience  as  as¬ 
sistant  and  manager  on  estate  and  commercial 
poultry  farms;  married,  age  35,  one  child;  ca¬ 
pable  assuming  charge  small  estate;  available 
immediately.  ADA'ERTISER  8254,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  Franco-American,  wishes  position  on  small 
private  farm,  moderate  wages,  or  good  home; 
sober,  steady,  all-year  or  season;  serious  offer; 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  8305,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  ft 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Y'ORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  RENT — Because  of  ill  health  high-class 
tea-room  in  Connecticut:  beautiful  place,  se¬ 
lect  trade.  ADA'ERTISER  8317,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  farm.  167  acres.  5  miles 
Newburgh,  on  State  road;  lovely  views;  all 
improvements  and  maehinerv:  45  Guernseys; 
price  $45,000.  THOMAS  PEN  DELL,  Little 
Britain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  established  business  in  a 
fast  growing  section  of  Long  Island;  6  acres 
land,  nursery,  store,  greenhouse,  etc.;  reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8243.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-ROOM  bungalow,  2-car 
house,  5  acres.  BOX  44. 

N.  J. 


garage,  chicken 
Lanoka  Harbor, 


REAL  BARGAIN  for  quick  sale,  10-acre  poul¬ 
try  farm,  new  house,  7  rooms  and  bath,  elec¬ 
tric,  etc.;  outbuilding,  poultry  house,  laying 
hens:  near  Atlantic  City;  sacrifice  for  $4,500. 
ADA'ERTISER  8304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Have  three  farms  that  must  be 
sold  right  away:  190,  175  and  40  acres:  im¬ 
proved  roads;  easy  terms.  IA’ON  It.  FORD, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 72-acre  dairy-truck  farm,  equip¬ 
ment,  crops;  retail  cash  markets;  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  no  agent.  ADA’ERTISER  8334,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


10-ROOM  double  cottage,  Prattsville-in-the- 
Catskills,  partially  furnished.  Schoharie  Creek 
in  rear,  shade  trees;  suitable  for  Summer  resi¬ 
dence,  other  part  occupied  and  rented;  $2,500, 
half  cash.  FRANK  E.  DRUMM,  Executor,  Niver- 
ville,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  dairy  farm,  equipment  if 
desired;  one  mile  from  comitv  seat.  Ashtabula 
County:  good  road.  SARAH  EVERSOLK,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE,  to  settle  an  estate,  farm  of  23 
acres,  in  Greene  County,  near  Summer  re¬ 
sorts;  3  acres  woods,  excellent  land:  near  vil¬ 
lage:  price  $800.  GEORGE  AV.  HALLENBECK, 
Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


OAVN  a  home  and  pay  for  it  as  you  go;  118-acre 
farm,  nicely  located;  large  basement  barn  and 
8- room  house;  just  off  improved  road;  only  $800 
down;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  8341,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  cottage.  3  large  lots,  0 
miles  from  D.  C. ;  price  $3,500;  investigate. 
BOX  271,  Kensington,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia;  93  acres,  20  acres 
woodland,  25  acres  apples,  balance  general  farm¬ 
ing,  small  fruits  in  abundance;  all  crops  planted 
and  spraying  under  way;  sacrifice,  complete  with 
equipment,  for  $10,000,  without  $8,500.  F.  H. 
Y’ARNALL,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


25-ACRE  farm,  furnished  seven-room  house,  hun¬ 
dred  chickens,  crops;  bargain,  $2,000,  half 
cash.  AV  ALLACE  AVALKER,  Rt.  1,  Camden, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  four-room  house  with  an  acre  of 
land  located  near  center  of  town;  terms  can 
be  had  by  addressing  MRS.  ELLA  BANGS,  Box 
520,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


EXCHANGE  village  property,  7-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  1,000  feet  water-front,  for  small 
poultry-fruit  farm.  MAX  MELL,  580  South¬ 
ern  Blvd.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Modern  poultry  plant,  with  or 
without  stock,  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,  on  Routes  G 
and  111.  RIVERSIDE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Farm  within  50  miles  of  New  York; 

wr  te  stating  full  particulars  and  description. 
ADA'ERTISER  8349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  one  acre  ground, 
outer  buildings,  improvements,  on  good  road, 
near  stores,  school,  church  and  large  golf 
course;  half  mile  from  the  city  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.;  further  information,  write  FRANK 
K0TI.ABA,  It.  F.  1).  1,  Box  244A,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Good  Alfalfa-dairy  farm  at 
Ohittenungo  on  Utica  State  highway;  must  be 
sold  during  present  season  to  close  Barnard  (C. 
J.)  estate;  big  modern  barn,  Jainesway 

equipped,  electric  lights,  running  water,  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  etc.;  old  colonial  house,  modern¬ 
ized,  batii,  electric  lights;  tenant  house  and 
ample  outbuildings;  250  acres,  some  timber,  bal¬ 
ance  very  fertile,  including  bottom  muck  land; 
with  or  without  tools  and  stock;  no  mortgage, 
terms  to  be  arranged,  must  li.xve  sizeable  down 
payment;  exceptional  opportunity  for  purchaser 
with  funds.  Apply  FRANK  N.  DECKER.  At¬ 
torney,  323  No.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  A'. 


4-ACRE  village  poultry  farm,  near  Flemington, 
N.  J.;  new  5-room  house:  $5,000,  small  down 
payment.  BUHL,  246  E.  74th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  25-acre  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  half  mile  from  State  highway,  railroad, 
schools,  churches  and  stores.  B.  M.  JARDINE, 
R.  D.  6,  AA'est  Chester,  l’a. 


GO-ACRE  farm  for  sale  on  banks  of  Hudson; 
price  $10,000.  BOX  14,  Athens,  X.  Y. 


AA’ ANTED  to  rent  fully  equipped  dairy  farm  by 
two  experienced  farmers,  on  share  basis;  state 
particulars  in  first  letter;  all  answers  will  be 
given  prompt  attention.  ADVERTISER  83*17. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA'ENTY-COAA'  farm,  close  to  villages,  cream¬ 
eries,  schools;  good  house,  basement  hart, 
lights,  spring  water,  on  macadam  road:  lots  of 
wood  ami  timber;  will  sell  reasonable;  small 
payment  down.  MERTON  MURPIIY,  Delhi, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  farm  with  team  and  tool-,; 

we  will  take  care  of  your  property  and  im¬ 
prove  it.  M.  T.  HORNE,  Stiles  St.,  AA’arren, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  96-acre  hoarding  and 
general  farm  on  beautiful  mountains  in  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y.,  for  20  or  30-acre  farm  or 
acreage  suitable  for  poultry;  must  be  near  State 
highway:  write  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADA'ERTISER  8363,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SPECIAL  VALUES — 137-acre  farm  on  cement 
road  leading  to  Buffalo;  town  of  Yorkshire, 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  (4  mile  to  railroad, 
community  center;  splendid  dairy  and  Alfalfa 
section,  good  markets,  schools:  70  acres  choice 
tillage,  67  pasture:  10-room  house,  practically 
new  20-cow  barn;  $7,000.  Also  186-acre  stock 
farm,  Lebanon  and  Kingston,  Madison  County. 
N.  Y.,  %  mile  to  improved  road,  1%  village  and 
railroad,  *4  mile  school;  100  acres  tillage:  large 
house;  barn  32x132;  outbuildings  fair  condition; 
price  $6,500.  Also  fine  dairy  farm,  Oswego 
County.  N.  Y.,  253  acres,  100  tillable,  113  pas¬ 
ture:  three  houses,  new  barn  being  built,  3  silos; 
large  sugar  bush,  fine  woodlot:  large  part  of 
tillage  land  tile  drained;  (4  mile  from  AVater- 
town -Syracuse  Highway:  noted  high  producing 
farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  price  $12,500; 
if  you  own  your  stock  and  tools  or  have  money 
to  buy  same,  gel  in  touch  with  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SMALL  place,  8  acres,  fine  house,  shade,  garage, 
ideal,  photo:  Otsego  County:  also  pleasant  75- 
acre  farm:  $1,700  each.  M.  FITZGERALD, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm  in  Quaker  Street, 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y'.:  20  tv  res,  line 
barn.  12-room  house;  14  miles  from  Schenectady, 
20  miles  from  Albany;  State  road,  good  bus  ser¬ 
vice:  for  particulars,  write  MRS.  AVM.  J.  REY¬ 
NOLDS,  R.  4,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOA'ER  honey.  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  R0SC9E  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LEAF  tobacco,  smoking,  chewing,  G 
pounds,  $1;  pay  postman.  DAA’ID  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


100%  PURE  CANDY  delivered  fresh  in  sealed 
containers  postpaid:  special  2-pound  get-ac¬ 
quainted  assortment  $1.25.  cash  or  C.O.D. :  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  COLEMAN’S  CANDIES. 
Smithboro,  N.  Y’. 


FINE  extracted  honey.  GO-lb.  can,  here,  clover. 

$0.60;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  10  ibs.  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  board,  two  miles  from  village,  one 
mile  from  State  road,  near  swimming  and 
golf:  home  cooking,  fresh  milk  and  eggs;  Chris¬ 
tians,  no  tubercular  guests;  booklet.  BESSIE 
MILLER.  AValden,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  dozen  midget  jars  clover  honey.  $3  post- 
paid.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck-land, 
Mass. 


COUNTRY  board,  modern  farm  home.  MRS. 
TERESA  DEAVEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


LADIES  —  Beautiful  switches  we  make  from 
combings.  LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  A  . 


CIDER  press  wanted,  give  full  particulars.  ) 
PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


HONEY — New  York  State  extracted  white  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y . 


MAN  and  wife  wanted;  man  to  handle  small 
registered  dairy;  must  be  a  good  butter-maker 
and  understand  handling  of  cattle  and  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer:  woman  must  he  capable  of  running 
a  small  boarding  bouse  for  help  employed  on 
place;  house  with  all  conveniences,  light,  heat, 
hath,  etc.,  furnished;  location  near  Binghamton, 
N.  A'.:  address,  .with  full  particulars.  FARMER, 
care  Binghamton  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  dairyman  who  knows  liow  to 
pasteurize  from  experience;  give  reference 
or  a  copy.  ADA'ERTISER  8373,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ ANTED — Middle-aged,  competent  woman,  to 
cook  and  do  general  housework  in  private 
family  of  4,  located  in  the  country,  S.  E.  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  reference  required;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  where  an  interview  can  be  had.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8375,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  handy  with  tools,  intelligent, 
willing  worker,  handle  battery  brooders  and 
incubator;  experience  not  necessary;  permanent 
position:  references.  CRANBURY  POULTRY 
FARMS,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


AA’ ANTED — Man  for  light  work,  milk  5  cows  and 
care  small  flock  chickens.  ADVERTISER 
8362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W ANTED— Boy.  on  farm,  1C  or  over,  one  who 
•  •an  milk;  $25  per  month,  room,  board,  lauu- 
Gry.  CLARENCE  HALL,  AVilliamstown,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY"  woman  can  have  good  home,  cook  for 
one  adult  and  assist  with  chickens  on  small 
'•pul try  farm;  some  compensation.  ADA'ERTISER 
8364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  young  or  middle-aged 
woman,  who  prefers  a  good  home  to  high 
'•ages:  country;  no  objection  to  one  child.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  8370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  operate 
Ii!  king  machine  and  do  general  work  on 
modem,  dairy  farm;  references  required.  R.  E. 
WILLIAMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  married  man  desires  position 
on  estate  or  small  farm  in  Connecticut  or 
New  York  State;  good  references.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER.  8368,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  poultryman  or  working 
manager;  12  years’  practical  experience,  com¬ 
mercial,  breeding,  hatchery;  32,  married,  capa¬ 
ble,  steady.  ADVERTISER  8369,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  would  like  to  retire  from 
city  life,  seeks  opportunity  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  country  life.  ADVERTISER  S371,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’  assistant.  Woman  graduate  of  agri¬ 
cultural  school,  one  Summer’s  experience, 
wishes  permanent  position.  DICKMAN,  33G 
East  lOtli  St.,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  estate  mechanic,  understand 
dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm;  single,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable.  ADVERTISER  8366,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PAINTER  wants  work  in  country,  $100  per 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  8376,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  GS79,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  - —  Del-Mar-A’a  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7S00,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

6-room  house  recently  renovated:  good  busi¬ 
ness,  also  suitable  for  country  home;  price 
$15,000.  ADVERTISER  8210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  poultry  farm,  10 
miles  from  Atlantic  City,  4  miles  from  Abse- 
con,  on  main  highway  between  AVliite  Horse 
Pike  and  Shore  Road;  5  acres,  plenty  of  fruit 
trees,  grapes  ami  berries;  old  4-room  house, 
large  poultry  houses,  capacity  1,600  layers;  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  water  installed,  full  equipment 
of  feeders,  fountains,  brooder  stoves  and  a  3,000- 
egg  Wishbone  incubator;  unusually  fine  stock 
of  1.000  high-producing  White  Leghorns,  1,000 
March  hatched  pullets  and  50  breeding  males; 
last  year’s  gross  income  $6,000,  net  income 
$3,000:  sold  at  wholesale  price  on  place,  but 
fine  location  for  private  trade;  price  $6,000,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  equipment;  cash,  $4,000; 
priced  low  for  quick  sale;  reason  for  selling, 
going  to  Europe.  ERNEST  CHRISTENSEN, 
Leeds  Road,  Absecon  Highlands,  Absecon,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres,  productive,  good  buildings, 
50,000  ft.  lumber,  300  fruit  and  nut  trees;  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity;  %  mile  State  highway,  close 
historic  Gettysburg;  ideal  truck,  poultry  farm; 
$5,000,  bargain.  J.  S.  DEATRICK,  Aspers,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  furnished  houses  at  Hampton 
Beaeli.  New  Hampshire,  on  boulevard;  $9,000. 
L.  L.  GOODRICH,  171  Newton  Road,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Farm  in  New  Y’ork  or  Pennsylvania, 
$500  down,  balance  mortgage;  give  particulars 
first  letter.  Address  FARM,  Box  54.8,  Wharton, 
N.  J. 


20-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  rent ;  mostly 
new  buildings:  */>  mile  of  school  and  town; 
price  $2,500.  CHARLES  STUCHLIK,  Milton, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm,  10  acres,  tillable,  six- 
room  cottage,  modern  conveniences,  near 
school,  miles  from  Center:  brooders,  laying 
bouses  for  1,000  hens;  equipped  with  electricity, 
water;  apple  orchard.  ADVERTISER  8358,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  house  and  poultry  farm, 
suitable  for  road-house;  write  for  particulars. 
E.  BECKEMEYER,  Hortonville,  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


JAMESAVAY  ventilating  system,  complete  for 
single  section,  in  fine  condition,  $25.  CL1I  - 
FORD  BALL,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y*. 


ELDERLY'  gentleman,  lady  and  girl  8,  want 
board  in  country,  August,  near  lake  or  brook; 
no  other  boarders;  clean;  wholesome  food.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8342,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Cider  press  with  racks;  must  be  in 
good  condition:  reasonable;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  8345,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOMEMADE  orange  marmalade,  spiced  jelly. 

8-oz.  glasses,  $3  doz.,  prepaid.  MRS.  RUTH 
CAMPBELL,  16  Starview  Ave.,  YVaterburj, 

Conn. 


GOOD  home  and  good  care  for  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady.  ADVERTISER  8348,  care  Rural 
New-York  er. 


WAUKESHA  Farm  Inn  welcomes  boarders,  tour¬ 
ists  and  week-end  parties;  an  ideal  vacation¬ 
ing  place;  $18  per  week.  YVrife.  EDITH  BAR¬ 
RETT,  Pepacton,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y*. 


WANTED — 30  miles  from  Boston,  boarders, 
home  cooking,  fresh  vegetables,  etc.  MRS. 
GOODRICH,  171  Newton  Road,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW- YORKER 
333  W.  30IK  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  “Wonder  District”  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
New  Mexico 

For  the  past  two  years  an  agricultural 
exhibit  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The 
vegetables  and  grain  came  from  the 
“Wonder  District"  made  up  of  eight  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  northern  panhandle  of  Texas, 
Cimarron  Co.,  Okla.,  and  Union  Co.,  N. 
M.  It  contains  11,000  square  miles  of 
land,  or  0,000,000  acres  of  tillable  soil. 

You  may  ask  :  “What  have  these  eight 
counties  to  offer  to  the  small  farmer/ 
First,  a  virgin  soil,  free  from  the  harm¬ 
ful  insects  which  infest  the  land  that 
lias  been  farmed  for  many  generations. 
Garden  products  include  tomatoes,  beaus 
of  every  variety,  huge  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  onions  and  sweet  potatoes;  in 
fact  every  vegetable  raised  in  the  I  nited 
States,  grows  in  this  rich  soil. 

Fruit  does  well  in  the  panhandle  dis¬ 
trict,  and  many  farmers  have  large  and 
productive  orchards.  All  of  the  row 
crops,  corn,  broom  corn,  kaffir,  feterita 
and  all  the  other  grains  of  the  sorghum 
family;  they  stay  alive  in  this  sandy  soil 
during  the  Summer  drought,  and  finish 
maturing  when  the  Fall  rains  come. 

Mexican  or  frijole  beans  do  well  liei’e, 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  each  sea¬ 
son  help  the  Texas  farmers.  One  man 
has  a  wheat  field  of  6,500  acres  and  runs 
nine  combines.  The  1929  broom  corn 
crop  sold  for  $90  to  $140  a  ton.  Some  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Sedan  Valley.  Union 
Co.,  N.  M.,  produced  as  much  as  85 
tons  of  this  brush. 

Alfalfa  is  being  successfully  raised  in 
the  "Wonder  District."  The  non-irrigated 
Cimarron  Valley  of  Union  Co.,  N.  M.,  is 
becoming  known  as  the  finest  producer  of 
certified  Alfalfa  seed  in  the  world.  Al¬ 
falfa  was  first  planted  here  in  1875,  by 
an  enterprising  cowboy.  He  sowed  the 
seed  in  the  bottom  soil  of  the  Cross  L 
Ranch.  It  has  since  been  scattered  and 
sown  until  more  than  30,000  acres  are 
farmed  annually  in  this  dry  valley.  This 
is  the  hardiest  type  of  Alfalfa  seed  to  be 
found  anywhere.  It  is  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  one  mile  above  sea  level,  and 
spreads  and  kills  the  native  river  grass, 
without  any  previous  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed.  The  annual  production  of  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  Cimarron  Valley,  amounts  to 
three  crops.  The  first  one  is  harvested 
the  last  of  May,  and  yields  about  one  ton 
per  acre.  The  seed  crop  is  cut  in  August 
and  makes  from  400  to  800  lbs.  an  acre. 

The  farmers  of  the  Cimarron  A  alley 
have  formed  an  organization  known  as 
the  Northern  New  Mexico  Mile  High  Al¬ 
falfa  Seed  Growers’  Association,  and  are 
selling  certified  Alfalfa  seed  at  18  to  20 
cents  a  pound.  Alfalfa  growers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  are  inquiring 
about  a  purebred  Alfalfa  seed  that  is 
being  grown  at  a  mile  high  elevation.  The 
government  of  Mexico  has  recently  or¬ 
dered  a  trial  shipment  of  a  ton  of  this 
seed. 

This  is  a  better  stock  than  farming 
country  and  range  cattle  and  sheep  do 
well,  also  dairy  cows.  Many  farmers  are 
making  a  fine  monthly  income  selling- 
cream.  Union  County,  New  Mexico, 
ranks  as  the  second  county  of  the  State 
in  the  production  of  cream. 

The  Wonder  District  is  considered 
ideal  for  cattle  feeding ;  there  is  so  much 
corn,  cane  and  Alfalfa  raised  here.  Hie 
sandy  soil  furnishes  the  most  nourishing 
native  grass,  and  the  high  altitude  pro¬ 
duces  a  healthful  and  invigorating  cli¬ 
mate.  Many  are  raising  hogs.  Hog 
cholera  is  unknown  in  the  higher  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  such  an  abundance  of 
grain. 

But  what  are  the  disadvantages?  There 
are  two  terrible  drawbacks.  One  is  the 
Summer  hailstorms.  Since  the  country 
is  becoming  more  thickly  settled,  and 
trees  are  planted,  windmills  erected,  and 
more  of  the  prairie  sod  broken,  there 
seem  ‘to  be  fewer  of  these  storms,  but 
each  year,  acres  of  the  panhandle  crops 
are  wiped  out  of  existence.  Sometimes 
the  stones  are  as  large  as  hen  eggs,  and 
injure  stock  and  people.  One  man  who 
believes  in  preparedness,  carries  a  gal¬ 
vanized  washtub  With  him  in  the  Summer 
months.  He  feels  this  would  be  a  useful 
Easter  bonnet  if  hail  came  some  beauti¬ 
ful  August  day.  Again  the  sun  shines 
on  the  devastated  fields,  and  the  crops 
make  a  second  growth,  though  not  so 
abundant  a  yield  of  course.  But  with 
stock  to  eat  this  roughage,  and  a  monthly 
cream  check,  the  farmer  tides  over  until 
the  next  year. 

The  second  disadvantage  is  the  sand¬ 
storm.  During  the  months  of  February, 
March  and  April,  the  prairies  of  the  pan¬ 
handle  are  swept  by  fearful  storms.  The 
wind  blows  at  a  terrible  velocity,  and  the 
air  is  black  with  cutting  particles  of 
sand.  Real  estate  has  always  changed 
hands,  in  this  way,  in  the  West.  But 
with  a  high  stubble  of  last  year’s  row 
crop  left  in  the  fields,  the  land  seems  to 
be  uninjured.  , 

But  how  about  moisture?  The  annual 
rainfall  is  from  18  to  23  inches.  The 
average  date  for  the  first  frost  is  October 
21,  giving  grain  plenty  of  time  to  mature. 
Best  of  all,  the  school  facilities  are  as 
good  as  anywhere  in  the  country.  In 
most  instances,  several  rural  districts 
have  been  consolidated,  and  the  children 
are  taken  to  and  from  school  in  trucks. 

FLORENCE  BULLMAN  JENKINS. 

New  Mexico. 


Possibly  we  can  take  care  of  the  ex¬ 
soldiers.  but  if  the  veterans  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  commissions  ever  get  pensions, 
we're  sunk. — Florence  Herald. 


When  the  Sun  Is  High - ■» 

Make  Hay  the  McCormick-Deering  Why 


WHEN  the  sun  blazes  at  haying  time, 
owners  of  McCormick-Deering  Haying 
Machines  experience  great  satisfaction  in 
knowing  they  have  tools  that  can  handle  a 
bumper  crop  quickly  or  make  the  most  of  a 
short  crop. 

The  complete  McCormick-Deering  line  in¬ 
cludes  horse-drawn  and  power-driven  mow¬ 
ers,  combination  side  rakes  and  tedders, 
self-dump  rakes,  the  cylinder-rake  and  the 
windrow  hay  loaders,  sweep  rakes,  and 
stackers. 

The  Cylinder  Rake  Loader  is  a  newly- 
designed  combination  of  the  cylinder  and  rake 
type  loaders  and  it  picks  up  hay  from  either 
the  swath  or  windrow.  It  is  a  one  -  man 
loader,  built  entirely  of  steel  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  rake  bars.  McCormick-Deering 
Mowers  have  long  been  famous  for  their 
high -lift  feature  and  many  others  that  reduce 
wear.  The  Side  Rakes  and  Tedders  form 
quick  -  curing  windrows  and  have  ball  and 
roller  bearings  at  important  points  to  provide 
light  draft. 


Don’t  wait  until  haying  time  to  find  out  how 
you  stand  on  hay  tools.  Be  ready  for  this  busy 
season  by  checking  over  your  equipment  now 
and  seeing  your  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated ) 


McCORMICK'DEERIN  G 

HAY  MACHINES 


DON’T  BUY  A  ROOF 

’till  you  get  Introductory  Prices  on 
LEADCLAD  Special  Farm  Roofing 

Constantly  growing  sales,  extra  large  purchases  of 
sheets  and  lead  at  lowest  prices,  and  a  determination 
to  bring  to  every  farmer  the  advantages  of  Leadclad, 
result  in  Leadclad  prices  and  values  that  have  never 
before  been  possible.  You  know  the  quality  and  service 
of  Leadclad.  The  introductory  price  on  Leadclad 
Special  Farm  Roofing  puts  this  lifetime  lead  protected 
roofing  well  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  who  wants 

The  new  Lead-  the  longest  protection  for  his  crops  and  stock, 
clad  complete 

SfeS  Leadclad  Wire  Company 

Fence  and  Roof-  1160  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

iugs.  Write  for 

you,copy  Send  for  Catalog 


and  Special  Roofing  Folder  TODAY! 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WORMS  or  INSECTS 

are  all  the  same  to  the 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  gets  them  where  they  are. 

It  is  perfectly  balanced  and  easy  to  carry. 

Write  for  circular  and  mention  this  paper 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St..  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Save  Time  Money/ 


With  a  SHAW 

’DU- ALL  TRACTOR 

Get  this  better  power  Gar¬ 
den  Tractor  Bt  less  cost,  r  in* 
for  smalt  farms, Truck  Gardena, 

estates,  etc.  Does  work  of 
.6  men.  Simple, 
j  economical. 

SOLD  ON  TEN 
DAYS*  TRIAL. 

I  Runs  belt  machinery.  It  need  never  be 

idle.  Made  in  walking: orriding:  types. Two 
speed  Rear.  Patented  tool  control  ..Gaujro 
Wheel  regelates  depth  of  cultivating. 

Special  Offer— Write  for  Factory  Offer 
and  Free  Catalog.  Address  Div.  RY5A. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Galesburg,  Han. 


J 


Power  Mower  i 
Attachments 
furnished  in 
both  reel  and 
cutter  bartypoj 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  *  Hay 

Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  8c  R<do 

~  SPECIAL.  FACTORY  PRICE 

New  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  •  SJT’j'Tabnage  Av.SB 
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Here  and  There  on  the  Farm 


Experiences  of  a  Census  Enumerator 

OR  10  work  days  following  April  2,  I 


worked  at  “counting  noses, 


not 


only  of  people,  but  of  livestock,  and 
there  were  some  interesting  things 
that  happened.  It  is  the  province  of 
a  census  enumerator  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation,  and  I  have  no  intention  to 
impart  any  of  this  in 
but  can  mention  a  few 


a  way  con- 
things  that 
confidential, 
of  things 
make  the 


trary  to  rules, 

may  be  told  without  breaking  anythin? 

One  will  be  surprised  at  his  ignorance 
in  his  own  township,  when  he  comes  to 
rounds  and  calls  at  every  house.  Without  exception 
the  enumerator  was  treated  with  utmost  respect  and 
good  will,  just  as  neighbors  treat  each  other,  when 
on  terms  such  as  neighbors  should  maintain. 

At  the  home  of  a  Polish  family  where  the  woman 
had  the  care  of  11  children  ranging  in  age  from 
three  months  upward,  she  gave  the  information, 
and  did  not  forget  to  inquire  if  I  had  eaten  dinner. 
This  Polish  family  is  doing  business  in  no  ordinary 
manner.  They  own  better  than  400  acres  of  land, 
and  are  making  business  pay  every  year.  Each  lit¬ 
tle  pair  of  hands  is  given  something  to  do  as  soon 
as  able,  and  it  looked  as  though  farming  would  re¬ 
ceive  an  uplift  as  this  family  of  children  advances 
in  age. 

A  well  was  needed  on  the  farm  and  the  family,  in¬ 
cluding  the  woman,  set  about  digging  one.  After 
going  down  as  far  as 
the  earth  could  be  readi¬ 
ly  thrown  out,  the  man 
set  a  crotched  stake  on 
either  side  of  the  pit 
and  placed  a  pole  across. 

From  the  center  he  sus¬ 
pended  a  pulley  and 
passed  a  rope  over  it. 

At  one  end,  a  common 
pail  was  fastened,  and 
the  earth  was  drawn 
out  in  this  manner  till 
2G  feet  in  depth  had 
been  reached,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  water. 

Then  came  the  curbing 
with  stones.  Going  to 
a  neighbor’s  he  inquired 
the  best  way,  and  was 
told  to  chute  the  stones 
down  through  a  spout 
from  the  top.  Following 
this  plan  the  curbing 
grew  till  the  well  was 
finished.  These  people 
have  been  inured  to 
hardships  in  the  home 
country,  and  are  thus 
equipped  for  an  easier 
battle  on  American  soil. 

In  some  homes  one 
finds  destitution,  want 
and  untidiness,  while  in 
others  there  are  plenty 
and  cheerfulness.  The 
enumerator  found  dis¬ 
content  and  unhappi¬ 
ness  mainly  among 
those  past  middle  age, 
who  were  hardly  able 
to  do  their  own  work, 
and  seemed  unable  to 
use  the  land  in  a  way 
to  make  it  pay.  The 
time  was,  when  a  farm 
paid  for  meant  inde¬ 
pendence,  even  in  old  age.  Not  so  now 
a  tax  instead  of  a  means  of  support. 

On  one  large  farm  the  enumerator  found  the 
owner  and  operator  to  be  a  man  well  up  in  years 
(78)  and  his  wife  very  deaf  and  crippled  as  effect 
of  a  severe  burn  suffered  some  years  ago.  This  man 
is  operating  his  own  farm  excepting  at  times  of 
pressure  of  work. 

Both  village  and  rural  population  seem  to  be  de¬ 
creasing,  showing  a  decrease  of  at  least  5  per  cent  in 
30  years.  So  far  as  deserted  homes  are  concerned 
there  are  few  that  are  tenantable  now  standing 
empty.  I  really  believe  that,  as  people  who  have  left 
the  farms  and  tried  other  occupations  find  poor 
realizations  of  their  dreams,  they  will  return  to  the 
places  that  gave  them  birth,  with  renewed  zeal  and 
energy.  One  man  who  passed  14  years  teaching  has 
returned  to  the  old  farm,  where  he,  assisted  by  one 
man,  is  carrying  on  a  large,  profitable  business. 
Many  other  similar  cases  may  be  mentioned. 

New  York.  C-  M*  D- 

A  Letter  from  Maine 

The  raspberries  and  strawberries  came  through 
the  Winter  in  good  shape,  no  sign  of  winter -killing. 
Plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees  in  bloom  (May  11)  and 
first  spray  on.  Bloom  of  McIntosh  promises  to  be 
heavy. 

Packers  of  corn  are  reducing  the  acreage  for  1930 
because  of  glut  of  last  year’s  pack.  They  report  no 
sale.  Last  year’s  crop  was  the  largest  and  averaged 
the  highest  ever  known,  and  this,  too,  when  August 
1  they  counted  the  crop  a  failure,  save  in  a  few 
sections. 

Did  you  ever  try  growing  cucumbers  around  a 
barrel?  It  simplifies  the  work  and  gives  great  re¬ 
sults.  Take  an  ordinary  barrel  and  bore  two  or  three 
rows  of  one-inch  holes  around  it  in  the  upper  half, 
or  not  far  below  the  center,  say  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  bottom  for  the  lower  row.  Then  sink  the 
barrel  about  one  foot  and  fill  it  with  dressing.  This 


done,  bank  it  all  round  with  loam  to  within  six 
inches  of  top  and  on  the  sloping  sides  put  in  the  seed 
but  not  too  thick.  Vines  when  started  should  be 
nearly  a  foot  apart. 

The  secret  lies  in  pouring  water  liberally  into  the 
top  of  the  barrel  and  letting  it  percolate  out  through 
those  inch  holes.  About  the  only  labor  is  in  adding 
water.  The  place  selected  should  be  where  the 
ground  about  has  been  cultivated,  for  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  growth  of  the  vines.  Try  the  Lemon 
cucumber.  Be  sure  to  cut  when  about  the  size  of  a 
lemon,  and  the  yellow  stripe  shows  between  the 
libs.  If  left  until  all  yellow,  it  is  likely  to  be  tough. 
Taken  at  the  right  time  they  are  superior.  The  sea¬ 
son  with  us  is  decidedly  ahead  of  other  years. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Maine.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Fruit  in  the  Catoctin  Mountains 

We  small  farmers  nestled  here  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains  have  only  enough  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  grapes  for  our  own  use.  We  do  find  cher¬ 
ries  a  good-paying  crop,  however,  and  practically  all 
of  us  sell  from  $-10  to  $500  worth  each  year.  The 
kinds  in  general  use  are  Governor  Wood,  Ida,  Black 
Tartarian,  and  always  some  not  especially  appre¬ 
ciated  Black  Hearts.  On  this  place  we  have  all  of 
the  kinds  just  mentioned.  In  addition  to  canning 
and  preserving  a  large  quantity  we  sold  $95  worth 
last  year.  Small  boys  picked  them  at  the  rate  of 
two  cents  a  quart.  Picking  cherries  must  be  a  very 
popular  job.  We  are  able  to  get  all  the  labor  we 
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one  of  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  Washington,  apple  orchards.  Those  who  go  on 
oast  to  Coast  Tour,  August  16-31,  will  visit  some  of  these  great  apple  plantations 
of  the  A orthivest 


want,  and  the  picking  is  fairly  well  done.  One  of 
us  usually  has  to  do  a  little  picking  over  of  the 
branches,  but  it  is  really  surprisingly  little.  Last 
year  the  huckster  paid  us  10  cents  a  quart  and  we 
retailed  quite  a  lot  in  town  at  15  cents  a  quart. 

In  this  immediate  community  we  are,  comparative¬ 
ly  speaking,  large  growers  of  small  fruits.  One  near¬ 
by  family  sold  $1,200  worth  of  black  raspberries  last 
year.  We  don’t  find  red  raspberries  doing  well  here. 
They  seem  to  come  out  too  early  in  the  Spring  and 
then  get  injured  by  the  frost.  One  neighbor,  who 
few,  manages  to  get  25  cents  a  quart  for 
through  the  season,  however.  But  he  only 
small  quantity.  The  most  popular  variety 
raspberry  grown  here  is  the  Cumberland. 
It  has  been  popular  for  a  number  of  years  and  we 
don't  change  easily.  We  are  getting  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
ease  among  the  raspberries  and  are  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  to  cultivated  blackberries  and  dewberries,  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  steadily  increasing  de¬ 
mand.  In  this  section  both  berries  are  absolutely 
free  from  disease. 

Strawberries  are  always  grown  here  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  our  nearby  city  of  15,000  inhabitants 
absorbs  all  grown  in  this  county,  I  believe.  Great 
quantities  of  raspberries  are  shipped  to  large  cities. 
Of  late  years  the  hucksters  have  bought  them  and 
taken  them  via  trucks. 

Wild  huckleberries  are  so  very  plentiful  here  that 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  would  be  good 
judgment  to  try  a  cultivated  crop  of  them.  No  one 
in  this  section  has  ever  tried  the  plan.  Each  year 
large  groups  of  us  go  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
and  pick  huckleberries  for  our  own  use.  The  trip 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  picnic,  but  my 
terror  of  rattlesnakes  makes  it  a  miserable  sort  of 
picnic  for  me.  As  a  grand  climax  I  return  home 
and  dream  of  the  terrors  of  the  day.  Consequently, 
of  late  years,  my  tortured  face  has  not  been  the 
discordant  element  in  a  light-hearted  group.  I  have 


within  three  feet  of  our  back  steps ! 

Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

Looking  Back  at  Winter 

This  is  written  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  South¬ 
ern  Central  New  York.  When  we  consider  the  in¬ 
stability  and  variableness  of  the  weather,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  this  universal  loosener  of  tongues  so 
seldom  becomes  a  source  of  dispute.  We  readily 
our  adversary,  when  he  meets  us 
mnounces  that  it  is  a  fine  day  or 
rain.  No  matter  what  our  private 
concur  and  join  in  praise  or  con- 
the  moment  we  meet  on  common 
conversational  ground  and  accept  the  opportunity  to 
establish  at  least  temporarily  cordial  relations. 

We  trust  that,  in  saying  all  this,  we  have  fore-, 
stalled  anyone  who  has  been  obliged  to  look  at  the 
past  Winter  through  different  eyes  and  who  may  be 
inclined  to  accuse  us  of  having  lived  in  so  sheltered 
a  spot  that  we  haven't  really  known  what  the  Win¬ 
ter  was  like.  We  admit  that  a  few  miles  one  way 
or  the  other  will  often  make  a  vast  difference  in 
temperatures  and  snowfall.  We  are  speaking  here, 
however,  of  that  group  of  counties  that  lies  on  the 
southern  border  of  New  York,  about  midway  from 
east  to  west.  We  are  in  a  region  of  low  hills  and 
narrow  valleys,  valleys  tributary  to  the  wider  ones 

of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Chemung  rivers.  We  are 
south  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  by  about  20  miles, 
still  farther  south  of 
the  great  central  valley 
extending  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo  and  the 
plains  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  our  Winter  has  not 
been  that  of  those  re¬ 
gions.  As  we  read  of 
the  storms  that  swept 
north  of  us,  seeking  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean 
through  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Valley,  we  nes¬ 
tled  in  our  hills,  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  were  just  a 
little  out  of  the  path  of 
those  areas  of  high 
pressure  that  the  weath¬ 
er  reports  tell  us  are  al¬ 
ways  centering  some¬ 
where  and  moving  some¬ 
where  else.  For  the 
most  part,  they  whisk 
us  with  their  skirts  but 
go  ou  with  a  light  touch. 

The  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  has  a  station  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  heart  of  the  south¬ 
ern  central  section. 
From  this,  we  have  had 
an  official  report  of  Win¬ 
ter  temperatures  and 
snowfall  that  confirms 
what  we  already  knew 
in  an  unofficial  way. 
According  to  this  report, 
the  past  Winter  has 
been  the  mildest  in  the 
history  of  the  station, 
with  temperatures  for 
the  four  Winter  months 
beginning  with  Decem¬ 
ber  several  degrees  above  the  normal  and  with  a 
snowfall  lacking  more  than  1G  inches  of  the  usual 
average.  The  slatted  snow  fences  that  were  put 
up  in  the  Fall  to  protect  exposed  stretches  of 
our  roads  are  being  taken  down  and  rolled  up  for 
future  use,  having  been  little  needed.  They  have 
been  very  useful  heretofore,  however,  and  will  be 
again.  The  great  snow  plow  that  is  expected  to 
keep  the  main  highway  of  this  valley  open  to  traffic 
went  through  and  back  once,  looking  for  snow  rather 
than  removing  it.  The  old  macadam  roads  have 
suffered.  They  are  worse  broken  up  this  Spring 
than  ever  before,  quite  possibly  because  of  lack  of 
protection  that  snow  has  heretofore  given  them. 

Winter  began  early  with  a  cold  Thanksgiving  and 
promised  to  be  old-fashioned.  Though  not  severe,  it 
maintained  a  steady  pace  until  the  end  of  February, 
when  it  suddenly  broke  and  a  week  or  two  of  al¬ 
most  Summer  temperatures  frightened  fruit  growers 
with  their  threat  of  premature  budding.  March 
checked  this  unwanted  display  of  heat,  but  both 
came  and  went  with  little  bluster.  m.  b.  d. 

The  Russet  Apple  in  Bolivia 

We  were  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
Henry  Jay  of  Connecticut,  II.  N.-Y.  of  March  22,  and 
your  notes  on  “The  Good  Old  Russet  Apple.” 

Here  in  Bolivia  it  is  the  one  best  apple.  In  fact 
there  are  very  few  varieties  available.  It  is  just 
coming  in  now  (April)  which  corresponds  to  Oc¬ 
tober  in  your  part  of  the  world.  It  is  known  in  the 
La  Paz  markets  as  the  “Araca  apple.”  Its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Bolivia,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  was  from 
France.  Many  years  ago  a  group  of  Frenchmen  de¬ 
veloped  the  Araca  tin  mines,  about  GO  miles  from  La 
Paz.  The  scions  were  probably  brought  over  by 
some  of  these  Frenchmen,  or  possibly  a  small  grow¬ 
ing  tree  carefully  guarded  to  keep  it  alive,  and  the 
grafts  placed  on  the  local  trees.  Its  local  name  was 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  propagated 
near  the  Araca  mines.  It  follows  closely  the  old 
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Russet,  which  we  well  remember  at  home,  and  how 
it  was  brought  from  the  cellar  even  late  in  May. 

Here  in  La  Paz  we  are  a  bit  too  high  for  apples, 
12.000  feet  above  sea  level,  but  in  the  lower  altitudes, 
from  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  they  should  do  well.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  are  no  more  varieties  due  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  bringing  in  outside  new  stock.  Then,  too,  the 
questions  of  modern  methods  of  planting  are  little 
practiced  here,  but  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  overcome  the  obsolete  methods  in  vogue. 

La  Paz,  Bolivia.  edhund  h.  jones. 
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The  Apple  Maggot  or  Railroad  Worm 

THIS  creature  with  a  double  name  has  been  and 
still  is  a  serious  pest  in  some  sections  of  New 
England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  most  injurious  among 
sweet  apples  and  those  of  the  Fall  season,  but  is  not 
wholly  restricted  to  these  varieties,  as  many  people 
know.  This  insect  is  reputed  as  being  so  serious  in 
Maine  that  Federal  aid  for  a  field  laboratory  is  be¬ 
ing  urged  by  the  Maine  Pomological  Society. 

Life  cycle.— The  life  history  is  pictured  herewith 
and  includes  the  four  stages  in  its  cycle ;  eggs  laid 
iii  the  apple  (e)  and  under  the  skin;  larvae  as  worm 
or  maggot  (b)  that  works  within  the  fruit;  pupae 
(d)  or  puparium,  passed  in  the  soil  in  Winter;  and 
adult  fly  (a)  that  appears  about  July  1  and  lays 
eggs  under  the  skin  that  soon  hatch  into  maggots 
that  live  in  the  fruits. 

The  method  of  feeding  is  important  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  control  work.  The  flies  feed  for  a  time  on 
the  waxy  secretions  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  perhaps 
a  week  or  more  before  laying  the  eggs.  The  emerg¬ 
ence  of  a  second  generation  in  August  is  not  estab¬ 
lished  for  all  States.  Later  infestations  may  be  be¬ 
lated,  early  ones. 

The  pupae  live  in  soil. — When  the 
pletes  its  development,  it  leaves  the 
fruit  to  go  into  the  soil  to  pupate;,  Some 
of  the  larvae  or  pupae  remain  over  in 
the  soil  till  the  second  Summer  so  that 
the  picking  of  the  wormy  fruit  to  break 
the  life  cycle  must  be  continued  over 
a  period  of  two  years  to  show  good  re¬ 
sults  from  this  practice.  It  appears 
that  the  maggots  that  develop  late  in 
the  Fall  are  the  last  to  emerge  in  the 
next  year ;  while  those  that  complete 
their  growth  early,  are  the  first  to 
emerge  the  next  year. 

"When  do  flies  come?  The  exact  date 
of  emergence  of  the  flies  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer  is  not  known,  although  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  about  July  1  to  10  in 
Northern  New  England.  The  adult  fly, 
which  is  much  smaller  than  a  house¬ 
fly,  is  a  pretty  creature  with  black  bars 
on  the  wings  and  white  cross  lines  on 
the  abdomen,  as  shown  in  the  pictures. 

These  flies  of  two  sexes  are  very  ac¬ 
tive  on  warm  sunny  days,  but  hide 
and  rest  when  the  temperature  drops. 

This  fact  tells  when  to  look  for  the 
flies. 

The  control  is  mostly  by  spraying. 

Arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  3*4  lbs. 
to  2 14  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  in  100 
gallons  of  water  is  the  spray  to  be  put 
on  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  flies  appear ;  spray  every 
tree  in  the  orchard,  including  those  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors ;  spray  thoroughly  with  the  best  help  available. 
Watch  for  emergence  of  the  flies  to  know  just  when 
to  spray.  Picking  and  destroying  infested  fruit 
where  feasible,  or  pasturing  the  land  when  safe  to 
do  so  with  sheep  or  hogs,  may  help  in  the  control. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


by  the  leaves  turning  a  deeper  green  and  growing 
curled  up  instead  of  spreading.  It  is  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  knots  upon  the  roots  but  whether  these 
knots  are  symptoms  of  mosaic  or  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  a  moot  question.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  root  infection  is  the  cause  instead  of  the 
effect  and  that  only  by  thorough  removing  of  in¬ 
fected  plants,  roots  and  all,  can  the  disease  be  kept 
in  reasonable  control.  It  is  noticeable  though  that 
once  mosaic  gets  into  the  row,  the  whole  row  is  soon 
infected.  I  know  of  no  control  measure  for  tills 
other  than  removing  infected  plants. 

Our  system  of  starting  new  plantations  of  rasp¬ 
berries  is  doubtless  responsible  for  the  prevalence 
of  these  diseases,  as  we  commonly  depend  on  sucker 
plants  of  the  current  season's  growth  for  new  set¬ 
tings.  That  is  why  my  setting  is  seemingly  so  late, 
as  I  am  waiting  until  sucker  plants  become  large 
enough  to  dig  and  set  easily.  We  carry  all  infec¬ 
tions  along  with  the  plants,  as  the  young  sucker 
plants,  though  seemingly  healthy,  are  infected.  We 
do  sometimes  dig  plants  in  the  Fall,  heel  them  in 
and  set  the  next  Spring,  but  these  too  are  taken  di¬ 
rect  from  the  old  plantings  with  even  more  liability 
to  infection. 

About  five  years  ago,  we  first  noticed  that  our 
berries  were  unusually  wormy  and,  seeking  the 
cause,  discovered  a  little  beetle  or  bug,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long  or  a  little  longer,  gray  in 
color  and  having  the  potato  bug  trick  of  playing 
'possum  when  touched,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
villain.  These  beetles  have  increased  until  control 
measures  must  lie  found  in  the  near  future  or  we 
must  give  up  raising  raspberries.  That  they  are 
numerous  all  over  the  country  is  proved  by  reports 
from  other  sections.  These  beetles  come  just  as  the 
plants  are  forming  their  fruit  buds,  puncture  the 
buds,  eat  out  the  inside  so  that  the  resulting  flower 


some  distance  from  the  baby  as  he  is  often  called 
upon  to  amuse  her.  We  shall  all  go  to  the  big  do¬ 
ings  in  town  as  this  is  the  annual  blossom  festival 
week  though  truth  to  tell,  high  winds,  frequent 
showers  and  some  hail  knocked  the  blossoms  off  long 
ago.  We  have  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  all  spread 
on  orchards,  vineyards  and  berry  patches  and  have 
some  left  for  the  garden  when  it  is  needed,  so  we 
hope  to  see  things  shoot  this  year.  Meadows  are 
looking  fine,  as  we  have  frequent  showers  and  un¬ 
usually  hot  weather.  Small  grains  are  also  shoot¬ 
ing  along  fast.  We  have  been  having  regular  July 
heat,  but  may  pay  for  it  later.  I  have  seen  a  late 
June  frost  here  which  leveled  corn  and  potatoes  and 
hurt  grapes  very  much.  The  dew  is  falling,  it  is 
time  to  grab  the  duster  and  shoot  a  little  dust  into 
the  plum  trees  as  petals  have  fallen  and  bugs  are 
doubtless  gathering.  l.  b.  bebeu. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 
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Life  Cycle  of  the  Apple  Maggot  or  Railroad  Worm.  Fig. 


A  Chapter  on  Raspberries 

THOSE  wild  raspberries  which  grew  in  such 
abundance  in  early  days  were  comparatively 
free  from  disease  and  insect  enemies,  as  it  was 
only  occasionally  that  a  wormy  berry  was  found. 
Now  we  must  look  over  every  berry  with  sharp  eyes, 
if  we  succeed  in  raising  any  by  keeping  disease  in 
check.  Chief  among  these  diseases  which  afflict 
our  modern  plantings  of  raspberries  are  anthrac- 
nose  and  blue  stem  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
blue  stem  is  only  a  highly  advanced  attack  of  an- 
tliracnose.  These  are  both  fungous  diseases  char¬ 
acterized  by  numerous  spots  on  the  canes  which  are 
at  first  grayish  white  but  later  become  brown  and 
pitted,  as  the  tissue  under  the  spot  dies.  They  may 
be  so  severe  as  to  girdle  the  cane,  in  which  case  the 
cane  withers  and  the  berries  dry  up  before  ripening. 

Blue  stem  is  noticeable  as  bluish  gray  spots  which 
appear  on  the  canes  in  the  Fall  before  the  canes 
have  lost  their  light  green  color  of  Summer  and 
taken  on  the  bright  red  of  very  late  Fall.  These 
spots  result  the  next  year  in  dead  and  pitted  areas 
which  mean  lessened  vigor  and  possible  death  to  the 
cane.  It  is  true  that  a  dormant  spray  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur — six  gallons  to  a  50-gallon  barrel  of  water- 
will  control  these  two  diseases,  but  experiment  seems 
to  prove  that  such  spray  will  result  in  lessened 
yield,  although  why  this  is  true  I  know  not. 

For  my  own  part,  I  much  prefer  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  applied  just  as  the  first  leaf  buds  are  breaking 
out,  and  I  commonly  put  in  a  pound  of  arsenate  of 
lead  as  an  insecticide.  This  keeps  the  anthracnose 
under  control  but  never  does  entirely  eradicate  it, 
so  the  spraying  must  be  done  every  year.  Anotliei 
application  in  late  Summer,  after  berries  are  all 
picked,  would  be  advisable,  but  we  do  not  seem  to 
take  the  time  for  this.  Cutting  out  the  old  canes 
immediately  after  berries  are  picked  and  burning 
them  also  helps  keep  down  infection,  but  with  all 
this  the  best  we  can  do  lately  is  about  six  years 
of  life  for  a  raspberry  patch,  as  after  that  time 
they  become  unprofitable. 

Another  disease  which  has  become  increasingly 
serious  of  late  years  is  mosaic.  This  is  characterized 


is  a  blank,  and  thus  cut  the  crop  short  but  do  even 
more  damage.  They  lay  a  cluster  of  eggs,  about  50 
in  number,  black  and  shiny,  hard  to  find  unless  you 
make  a  special  effort,  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
These  eggs  soon  hatch ;  the  little  grub  makes  its 
way  to  a  berry,  crawls  into  it  and  makes  itself  at 
home.  Then,  too,  many  berries  have  one  crippled 
side  from  the  bite  of  the  mother  beetle,  so  that  the 
berries  lose  that  fresh,  red  color  which  is  so  attrac¬ 
tive.  These  worms  are  on  the  inside  of  the  berry, 
and  require  close  inspection  if  they  are  all  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  those  berries  thrown  away  before  cook¬ 
ing  or  serving.  I  have  tried  sulphur-arsenate  dust 
and  burned  the  foliage  without  killing  the  bugs.  I 
have  tried  lime-sulphur-arsenate  spray  with  the 
same  result.  I  have  tried  Bordeaux-arsenate  spray 
with  no  burning,  but  also  no  effect  on  the  bugs,  as 
they  had  their  backs  blue  with  spray  dope  but  were 
lively  as  ever  24  hours  after  spraying.  I  shall  try 
Black  Leaf  40,  a  pint  to  barrel,  Bordeaux-arsenate, 
this  year,  and  if  that  has  no  effect,  I  may  try  a 
molasses-arsenate  spray  in  the  hope  of  making  the 
bugs  so  sticky  they  can  no  longer  crawl.  Folks  who 
live  on  sandy  farms  and  are  troubled  with  rose  bugs 
on  grapes,  commonly  spray  with  this  molasses  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  idea  of  sticking  the  bug’s  legs  to¬ 
gether  so  that  he  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  sounds 
fantastic  but  it  works.  One  man  told  me  recently 
that  he  took  his  wife  and  children,  equipped  each 
with  a  tin  can  which  had  a  little  kerosene  in  the 
bottom,  marched  to  the  berry  patch  and  patiently 
picked  off  bugs.  That  reminded  me  of  boyhood  days 
when  that  was  a  standard  method  of  getting  rid  of 
potato  bugs  but  I  never  thought  to  try  it  with 
these  raspberry  bugs.  It  is  true  though,  that  every 
bug  so  caught  means  50  worms  less  and  50  less  bugs 
next  year  from  all  those  berries  which  might  be 
dropped  as  worthless  when  picking. 

We  practice  the  hedgerow  plan  of  growing,  as  hills 
do  not  pay  here,  and  we  plow  to  the  rows  in  Fall 
and  away  in  Spring,  but  that  does  not  help  the  bug 
situation  any  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Just  where  they 
winter  I  do  not  know  but  I  do  know  that  they  are 
about  due  at  this  writing,  middle  of  May,  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  start  after  them  or  lose  half  the 
crop. 

Folks  write  to  ask  why 
vin.  He  is  just  the  same 
his  little  garden  spot  back 
nias  and  they  are  up  and 
around  with  tireless  steps 
rows.  When  1  wanted  to 
to  the  house  he  replied,  ‘ 
there,  just  sit?-’ 

I  strongly  suspect  though  that  he  wishes  to  keep 


Prince  Edward  Island  Potatoes 

THE  seed  potato  situation  is  none  too  good  this 
Spring.  The  demand  in  the  past  Winter,  or  up 
to  March  31,  when  the  seed  shipping  about  closes, 
was  almost  nil.  The  Fall  demand  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  was  unprecedented  and  the  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  certi¬ 
fied  seed  growing,  being  $1.50  a  bushel  direct  to  the 
grower,  averaging  $300  to  $400  per  acre.  But  these 
big  profits  were  evidently  too  good  to  last.  Since 
the  beginning  of  1930,  or  for  the  Winter  shipment 
of  seed  stock,  January,  February  and  March,  there 
have  scarcely  been  a  hundred  carloads. 

Most  of  these  seed  potatoes  are  shipped  by  water 
in  large  ships,  taking  as  many  as  100,000  bags,  and 
at  freight  rates  much  below  car  loadings.  But, 
whether  it  was  the  stoppage  of  navigation,  usually 

_ I _ ,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  not  open 

again  till  May  1,  that  put  the  quietus 
on  the  export  of  certified  seed  potatoes, 
or  what  not,  the  export  by  railway 
freight  during  the  Winter  almost 
stopped  entirely. 

The  poor  demand  for  our  seed  this 
Spring  has  placed  growers  in  a  quan¬ 
dary,  the  more  so  when  table  stock 
has  been  lately  in  very  brisk  demand, 
touching  at  the  moment  $1.30  a  bushel 
for  No.  1  fancy  table.  The  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  stock  in  the  growers’  ce1- 
lars  all  Winter,  had  to  be  sold  as  table 
potatoes.  That  was  a  humiliating  sit¬ 
uation  to  the  seed  growers.  All  their 
time  and  care  in  treating  seed  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  care  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  variety,  in  planting  by  hill  cul¬ 
ture,  the,  at  least,  four  sprayings  with 
Bordeaux  and  poisons,  the  rogueing  of 
the  plants,  the  intense  cultivation,  and 
the  extra  care  in  digging,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  skin  or  bruise,  and  the  rigid 
assorting  to  meet  the  inspector’s  clas¬ 
sification,  apparently  are  gone  for 
naught.  No  such  rigid  and  indispen¬ 
sable  operations  are  called  for  in  the 
growing  of  table  stock.  Yet  table  stock 
•'l'1  sets  the  market  and  nobody  apparent¬ 

ly  wants  our  certified  seed  at  all. 
Whether  this  lack  of  marked  appreciation  is  due 
to  over-production  here,  to  competition  from  other 
sources,  or  to  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  seed  po¬ 
tato  growers’  association,  lias  not  yet  been  explained. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
growers  are  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary  as  to 
whether  to  go  in  for  seed  or  table  potatoes  this 
Spring.  The  usual  quantity  of  fertilizer  is  com¬ 
ing  to  our  ports,  now  every  day,  from  Baltimore  in 
shiploads,  and  is  being  distributed  among  the  grow¬ 
ers  from,  the  deep-water  ports  of  Georgetown,  Souris, 
Charlottetown,  Summerside  and  Victoria,  by  rail  to 
the  local  sidings.  Planting  here  does  not  usually 
take  place  until  well  on  in  May,  for  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  and  first  of  June  for  the  Cobblers.  Cobblers, 
so  far,  predominate  as  the  Green  Mountains  are  so 
prone  to  mosaic,  but  the  extra  price  being  paid,  all 
year,  for  Green  Mountains,  some  10  to  20  cents  a 
bushel.  Up  to  the  present  time  Cobblers  run  $1.10 : 
Mountains,  $1.20  to  $1.30  bushel,  which  induces  the 
growers  to  increase  their  crop  of  Mountains.  The 
inspectors  will  not  pass  the  Mountains  free  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  therefore  many  fields  of  Mountains  can¬ 
not  be  sold  as  certified  seed.  j.  a.  mc  donald. 
Kings  Co.,  I*.  E.  I. 


I  no  longer  mention  Gal¬ 
as  ever.  He  has  planted 
of  the  woodshed  to  Zin- 
coming.  He  follows  me 
back  and  forth  along  the 
know  why  he  did  not  go 
‘Well,  what  should  I  do 


The  Textile  Rayon 

What  is  rayon,  the  textile  material  so  largely 
used  nowadays,  made  from?  s.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

THIS  question  was  submitted  to  the  Textile  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  we  have  the  following  reply  from  Assistant 
Chief  W.  W.  Carman,  Jr.: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  SO  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  cellulose  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rayon  is  obtained  from  wood  pulp,  mostly  spruce, 
but  also  pine.  Cotton  linters  are  another  commercial 
source.  Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture : 

Rayon  (formerly  known  as  “artificial  silk’’)  is  the 
only  fiber  of  commercial  value  which  lias  been 
achieved  by  the  inventive  brain  of  man.  The  origi¬ 
nal  invention  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  has  been 
credited  to  Reaumur  and  to  Chardounet,  who  se¬ 
cured  a  patent  in  1884. 

Rayon  and  silk  are  entirely  different,  both  chemi¬ 
cally  and  physically,  although  both  are  long  lustrous 
filaments.  The  following  definition  of  rayon  has 
been  adopted  by  the  rayon  group  of  the  Committee 
on  Textiles  (D-13)  of  the  American  Society  for  Test¬ 
ing  Materials : 

“Rayon. — The  generic  name  of  filaments  made 
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from  various  solutions  of  modified  cellulose  by  pres¬ 
sing  or  drawing  the  cellulose  solution  through  an  ori¬ 
fice,  and  solidifying  it  in  the  form  of  a  filament,  or 
filaments,  by  means  of  some  precipitating  medium. 

The  solution  of  modified  cellulose  is  obtained  com¬ 
mercially  either  from  cotton  linters,  or  from  wood 
pulp.  The  precipitating  or  coagulating  media  most 
commonly  used  are  air,  acids,  salts,  alkalies  and 
water.  The  nozzles  or  spinnerets  containing  the  ori¬ 
fices  are  made  of  platinum,  monel  metal  or  glass. 

There  are  four  basic  chemical  methods  or  processes 
used  commercially  in  making  rayon,  each  producing 
a  product  somewhat  different  from  the  others: 

3.  Nitrocellulose  or  Cliardonnet. 

2.  Cuprammonium. 

8.  Viscose. 

4.  Cellulose  acetate. 

1.  Nitrocellulose  Process. — In  this  process,  cellu¬ 

lose  is  nitrated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  The  acid  is  removed  by  washing,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  dissolved  in  a  suitable  solvent,  generally  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  then  forced 
through  fine  orifices  and  coagulated  either  in  air  or 
in  water.  These  fibers  after  thorough  washing  are 
passed  through  a  solution  of  an  alkali  sulphide 
which  denitrates  them  and  makes  them  less  in¬ 
flammable.  #  , 

2.  Cuprammonium  Process. — This  process  is  based 
on  the  solubility  of  cellulose  in  copper  hydroxide  and 
ammonia.  The  solution  thus  formed  is  forced 
through  the  spinnerets  and  coagulated  in  a  bath  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or  caustic  soda  solution. 
In  this  process  most  of  the  copper  and  ammonia  are 

recovered.  .  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ... 

3.  Viscose  Process. — Cellulose  is  first  treated  with 
caustic.  Part  of  this  caustic  is  removed  by  pressing. 
The  material  is  then  treated  with  carbon  bisulphide 
and  in  turn  is  dissolved  in  water.  This  solution  aftei 
proper  maturing  is  put  through  the  legulai  spin¬ 
ning  operation  hv  forcing  the  cellulose  through  fine 
orifices  into  an  acid  or  acid-salt  fixing  bath  to  form 
the  fiber. 

4  Cellulose-acetate  Process.  —  JLhis  process  con¬ 
sists  in  acetylating  cellulose  (forming  the  acetate) 
with  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  acetic  anhjdiide 
in  the  presence  of  a  catalyzer.  rIlie  cataljzeis  com¬ 
monly  used  are  sulphuric  acid  or  a  zinc  salt,  lhe 
cellulose  acetate  thus  formed  is  then  dissolved  in  a 
suitable  solvent— for  example,  acetic  acid — and  dis¬ 
charged  through  a  fine  nozzle  into  a  nonsolvent 
coagulating  bath,  such  as  water. 


A  Peculiar  Greenhouse  Trouble 


greenhouse  gardeners 
greenhouse  is  nothing 


T  WONDER  how  many 

I  stop  to  consider  that  a  .  ..  , 

but  an  irrigated  desert.  Stop  watering  the  soil  and 
what  would  happen?  Everything  would  die  and  the 
soil  would  become  barren.  Does  it  ever  rain  natural¬ 
ly  in  greenhouses?  Not  unless  the  hail  breaks 

111 1*5  bring^this ^oint  up  because  it  really  tells  why 
certain  soil  conditions  exist  in  greenhouses.  Every¬ 
one  has  heard  of  the  alkali  spots  in  the  irrigated  le- 
•<ions  of  the  West;  places  where  nothing  will  grow 
because  of  the  salts  that  are  brought  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  the  evaporation  of  the  irrigation 
water.  I  have  seen  a  similar  thing  happening  time 
after  time  in  greenhouses.  I  have  been  called  to 
greenhouses  by  growers  who  are  puzzled  by  the 
strange  condition  of  their  lettuce.  The  plants  stand 
still,  they  never  grow  after  being  tran^p  anted.  I 
deed  sometimes  they  actually  get  smaller.  lhe 
leaves  are  tough  and  small.  The  roots  are  under¬ 
developed,  and  sometimes  rather  brownish  in  eoloi. 
Usually  surrounding  such  an  area  the  plants  aie 
vigorous  and  produce  an  excellent  crop.  .The  grow¬ 
ers  are  anxious  to  know  what  disease  is  aftectm0 

rll?me  of  the  first  things  I  look  for  in  such  a  spot 
i,  ;  white  ciust  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Of  course 
this  will  not  show  if  the  spot  has  been  recently  wa¬ 
tered,  but  when  it  has  been  dry  £>r  a  ^k  m  so  a 
white  mildew-like  powder  appears  all  o'ei  th n  aitj; 
The  odd  part  about  this  is  that  when  the  soil  m 
these  two  areas  is  tested  by  a  chemist, 
the  poor  spot  is  always  richer  than  the 
spot  where  the  lettuce  is  making  the 

best  growth.  . 

We  have  found  that  a  rich  fertile 
soil  producing  heavy  crops  of  lettuce 
will  contain  about  10  to  15  parts  or 
plant  food  per  million  parts  ot  soil. 

When  this  proportion  begins  to  creep 
up  to  25  or  30  parts  per  million,  the 
lettuce  begins  to  be  stunted.  We  have 
tested  soils  having  over  100  parts  per 
million  and  on  such  places  the  lettuce 
simply  dies.  It  cannot  grow  on  such 
rich  fare. 

We  have  termed  this  condition  “ex¬ 
cess  soluble  salts.”  It  occurs  in  green¬ 
houses  where  the  under-drainage  is  not 
sufficient  and  works  like  this.  W  ater 
is  applied  to  the  soil,  it  passes  down 
into  the  soil  to  heavy  clay  beneath  and 
there  it  stops.  Then  as  evaporation 
takes  place  at  the  surface  this  water 
is  gradually  drawn  up,  bringing  with 
it  various  dissolved  salts.  With  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  the  salts  are 
left  and  gradually  they  accumulate  till 
in  the  upper  inch  or  more  they  may 
become  so  abundant  as  to  kill  plants. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  one  fact  about 
how  plants  feed.  The  water  of  the  soil 
is  drawn  into  the  plant  by  a  phenome¬ 
non  known  as  osmosis.  The  water  al¬ 
ways  passes  from  the  weaker  solution 
to  the  stronger.  In  any  fertile  soil  the 
solution  is  always  weaker  than  the  sap 
of  the  plant.  But  suppose  the  soil 
water  becomes  stronger  than  the  plant 
sap?  The  water  will  be  drawn  out  ot 


This  Lettuce  Is  Stunted  by  the  Excess  Soluble  Salts 
in  the  Soil.  Fig.  320 

the  roots  and  the  plant  dies.  Suppose  the  two  just 
about  balance  in  strength?  The  plant  will  simply 
stand  still  in  growth.  So  you  see  the  stronger  the 
soil  solution  the  poorer  the  growth,  hence  the  danger 
of  excess  soluble  salts. 

To  overcome  this  trouble  there  is  one  good  remedy. 
Leach  the  soil.  Pour  on  enough  water  to  equal  a 
two-inch  rain  and  wash  this  excess  plant  food  away. 
If  you  do  this  will  your  soil  puddle  and  dry  out 
slowly?  In  that  case  you  must  provide  drainage  of 
some  sort  to  carry  away  the  excess  water.  Use  tile 
or  put  a  thick  layer  of  cinders  beneath  the  beds. 
Any  way  to  carry  this  water  out  of  the  soil. 

Another  way  is  to  remove  the  soil  and  replace  it 
with  fresh  soil  from  outside.  But. remember  that 
in  a  few  years  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  the 
new  soil  if  no  drainage  is  provided.  c.  t.  Gregory. 

Indiana. 


Some  Insect  Talks 

The  Black  Carpet  Beetle 

I  am  sending  three  small  worms.  Would  you  tell 
me  what  they  are  and  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them? 
I  found  them  in  my  living-room.  They  came  from 
under  the  baseboard.  The  people  who  lived  in  the 
house  before  me  had  them  in  a  pad  under  their  rug. 
I  am  using  paradichlofobenzene  in  gasoline  and 
spray  it  around  well,  but  every  now  and  then  I  find 
a  few.  mbs.  a.  o. 

New  York. 

THE  small  “worms”  sent  by  A.  O.  were  the  larvte 
or  grubs  of  the  black  carpet  beetle,  an  insect 
which  is  present  in  many  households.  The  grubs 
feed  on  various  materials,  especially  woolens,  and 
are  often  a  serious  pest  to  carpets,  particularly  in 
cases  where  the  latter  are  permanently  tacked  to 
the  floors.  Apparently  the  grubs  are  active  through¬ 
out  the  Winter  in  well-heated  houses. 

The  pest  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  control 
and  nothing  short  of  a  continuous  fight  will  keep  it 
in  hand.  Probably  A.  O.,  by  spraying  with  para- 


The  Glover  Nut,  Developed  by  James  G.  Glover  of  Connecticut.  Fig.  321 
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dichlorobenzene  in  gasoline  around  the  baseboards 
and  in  crevices  and  cracks  wherever  the  grubs  may 
occur,  is  pursuing  an  effective  method  in  fighting 
the  beetle,  but  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
using  gasoline  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  fire  of 
any  kind.  In  view  of  the  danger  from  the  use  of 
gasoline,  it  seems  to  me  that  kerosene  would  be 
preferable.  Kerosene  is  heavier  than  gasoline  and 
it  will  be  more  lasting  in  its  effect  after  it  is  sprayed 
on  the  floors.  I  would  suggest  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  two  heaping  tablespoons  of  paradichloro- 
benzene  in  one-half  pint  of  kerosene  or,  of  course, 
four  spoonfuls  in  a  pint  of  oil.  This  solution  will 
be  safe  to  use,  quite  as  effective  as  the  gasoline  mix¬ 
ture,  and  probably  somewhat  cheaper. 

The  small  black  beetle,  and  its  grubs,  should  be 
looked  for  in  closets  and  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
floors  with  soap  and  water  followed  by  spraying 
of  the  cracks  and  crevices  with  the  solution  spoken 
of  should  be  given.  In  many  instances  the  black 
carpet  beetle  breeds  in  clothes  closets  undisturbed 
and  little  suspected.  g.  w.  h. 

The  Varied  Carpet  Beetle 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  enclosed  grubs  are  moths? 
I  find  them  all  over  the  house  around  the  floors  the 
year  round.  Our  house  is  new,  this  being  our  third 
year.  The  first  year  I  did  not  see  any,  the  last  two 
years  they  have  been  a  constant  worry  to  me.  They 
have  been  in  a  built-in  cedar  chest  or  seat,  with  wool¬ 
en  blankets,  but  have  not  chewed  any  holes  in  them, 
although  one  day  I  found  a  felt  hat  in  the  clothes' 
closet  chewed  up.  Occasionally  I  find  their  shells. 
These  all  came  from  a  built-in  seat  for  newspapers. 
The  orange-colored  one  is  a  new  one  to  me  and  pro¬ 
tested  in  a  lively  manner  at  being  put  into  the  bot¬ 
tle  ;  the  other  one,  of  which  I  find  so  many,  took  it 
very  calmly  and  lived  for  a  few  days  without  air. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  e.  k. 

There  are  at  least  three  common  carpet  beetles  in 
this  country,  all  of  which  have  come  to  us  from 
Europe  through  the  channels  of  commerce.  These 
are  the  common  carpet  beetle  or  “buffalo  moth,”  the 
black  carpet  beetle  and  the  varied  carpet  beetle.  The 
specimens  sent  by  E.  K.  were  certainly  the  grubs  of 
the  last-named  pest,  which  is  called  the  varied  bee¬ 
tle  because  the  markings  on  the  back  made  by  the 
brown,  yellow  and  white  scales  vary  in  form  and 
size  in  the  different  individuals.  The  grubs  of  this 
beetle  feed  on  woolen  goods,  feathers,  hair,  and  silk. 

If  the  grubs  of  this  beetle  become  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  the  best  measure  of  control  is  to 
fumigate  the  rooms  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  This 
gas  is  deadly  to  human  beings  and  the  fumigation 
should  be  carried  out  by  someone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  procedure.  The  house  of  course  will  have 
to  be  evacuated,  at  least  from  early  morning  to  eve¬ 
ning,  while  the  fumigating  is  going  on  through  the 
day.  In  most  cases,  the  operator  will  probably  want 
the  work  to  go  on  over  night. 

Individual  measures  may  be  taken,  and  if  per¬ 
sisted  in  may  eventually  clear  out  the  infestation. 
The  fight  should  begin  in  the  closets,  storage  trunks, 
drawei  s,  window  seats,  and  similar  places.  These 
should  all  be  cleaned  out  and  thoroughly  sprayed 
along  the  cracks  and  corners  with  a  solution  of 
kerosene  oil  and  paradichlorobenzene,  four  heaping 
tablespoons  of  the  latter  to  one  quart  of  the  oil. 
Similar  treatment  should  be  given  to  the  cracks 
along  the  baseboard  of  rooms  where  the  insects  are 
seen.  All  woolens,  silks,  furs  and  similar  articles 
likely  to  attract  the  beetles  should  be  aired,  sunned, 
and  brushed  before  putting  back  in  storage.  The 
tight  must  be  carried  on  persistently  until  the  grubs 
are  exterminated.  g.  w.  h. 

White  Ants  in  Floor  Joists 

Swarms  of  small  insects  resembling  white  ants  are 
eating  and  honeycombing  floor  joists,  almost  destroy¬ 
ing  them.  Will  you  print  a  remedy,  so  that  others 
may  be  benefited?  K> 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  our  crops  destroyed 
by  insects,  but  it  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  have 
these  small  animals  invade  our  dwellings  and  be¬ 
gin  to  eat  us  literally  out  of  "house 
and  home.”  We  would  certainly  like 
to  draw  the  line  between  ourselves  and 
insect  pests  somewhere  outside  of  the 
house,  but  apparently  we  are  unable  to 
do  so,  for  many  of  those  small  forms 
known  as  “white  ants,”  or  more  prop¬ 
erly  termites,  spend  their  lives  by  bur¬ 
rowing  in  telephone  and  telegraph 
poles,  railroad  ties,  fence  posts,  floors, 
siding  and  beams  of  buildings  and  even 
in  furniture. 

The  species  of  termites  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  live  underground  and  enter 
woodwork  which  is  in  contact  some¬ 
where  with  the  earth.  Consequently, 
if  the  termites  already  in  the  wood 
(joists  in  this  case)  are  shut  off  from 
the  source  of  their  supply  of  moisture 
in  the  ground  they  will  dry  up  and  die, 
since  they  cannot  live  without  mois¬ 
ture.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  to  kill 
them  is  to  disconnect  the  timbers  that 
they  are  in,  from  the  earth. 

B.  K.  may  have  to  remove  the  infest¬ 
ed  joists  and  replace  them  with  new  if 
they  are  too  much  weakened.  As  a 
precaution  in  replacing  the  joists  it 
would  he  well  to  soak  the  new  tim¬ 
bers  before  putting  in  place  with  coal- 
tar  creosote,  especially  if  the  joists  are 
in  the  basement  where  the  odor  would 
not  be  too  objectionable. 

In  constructing  buildings  where  ter¬ 
mites  are  troublesome  the  foundations 
should  be  of  stone,  brick  or  concrete, 
and  the  timbers  should  be  kept  from 
contact  with  the  earth.  g.  w.  ii. 
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Spring  in  Missouri 


THE  Spring  in  this  section  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable  to  the  soil 
producer.  No  destructive  storms,  no  excessive  wet 
or  dry  periods  have  come.  The  uncommonly  cold 
Winter  relaxed  the  cohesion  of  the  soil  so  that  it 
became  friable  before  the  plow  and  cultivator.  Cool 
windy  weather  marked  many  days,  and  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  late  April  and  early  May, 
but  now  steady  quiet  rains  are  infusing  new  life 
into  vegetation.  Narcissi  have  come  and  gone,  like¬ 
wise  tulips. 

May  is  the  month  of  peonies,  but  hot  dry  winds 
drove  the  crop  into  a  hurried  florescence.  There  was 
not  the  usual  spread  between  earlies  and  late.  This 
is  only  the  13th  and  Marie  Lemoine,  our  latest, 
promises  soon  to  be  open  and  gone.  Nearly  every 
year  some  buds  of  this  splendid  variety  are  defec¬ 
tive  and  the  same  holds  true  of  Solange  which  is  but 
little  earlier.  A  feature  of  our  peony  season  was 
the  blooming  of  a  lot  of  seedlings  from  seed  sent  me 
by  a  friend  in  Connecticut.  More  than  half  proved 
to  he  singles,  but  some  of  them  were 
the  earliest  of  all  to  bloom  and  they 
were  quite  large.  Among  the  doubles 
was  a  red  that  seemed  a  counterpart  of 
Felix  Crousse  but  was  a  few  days 
earlier,  the  earliest  of  any  of  the  reds. 

There  was  also  a  fine  pink  of  unusual 
hue.  These  seedlings  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether  against  a  fence  and  poultry 
house  but  bloomed  profusely.  I  do  not 
care  to  raise  seedlings.  I  have  not 
time  or  room,  but  the  work  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  those  with  the  facilities.  The 
Duchesse  de  Verneville  bloomed  ahead 
of  Festiva  Maxima  and  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  in  all  respects,  perfection 
as  a  cut  flower.  Dorchester  is  one  of 
the  best  lates.  Its  buds  are  usually 
perfect,  a  lavish  bloomer,  and  its  deli¬ 
cate  pink  captivates  the  eye.  Couronne 
d'Or  that  precedes  it  is  also  fine,  but 
usually  has  some  defective  buds.  The 
mammoth  Jules  Elie  is  always  a  center 
of  admiration.  Some  reds  are  always 
indispensable  to  a  collection  and  I  find 
Francois  Ortegat  a  good  one,  darker 
than  Felix  Crousse. 

Mother’s  Day  on  the  11th  came  just 


ever,  that  this  prolific  weed  furnishes  a  consider¬ 
able  income  to  market  gardeners  adjacent  to  Boston. 
It  is  now  appearing  in  the  market  in  commercial 
quantities  and  offers  a  welcome  change  to  those  de¬ 
siring  a  substitute  for  the  more  familiar  spinach 
and  is  an  excellent  health  builder. 

Dandelions  have  long  been  appreciated  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food,  especially  by  families  living  in  the 
country  or  in  small  towns  easily  accessible  to  fields 
or  grass  plots  where  they  are  usually  found  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Perhaps  their  first  use  in  this  country  as 
a  food  can  he  credited  to  the  western  Indians.  How 
interesting  it  would  be  to  witness  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  great  truckloads  which  are  now  offered 


They  are  used  most  commonly  in  American  homes  as 
a  boiled  green,  their  preparation  being  similar  to 
that  of  spinach.  In  Italian  families  they  are  more 
frequently  served  cut  up  in  vinegar  or  oil  in  the 
form  of  a  salad.  In  either  form  they  provide  the 
human  system  with  very  desirable  Spring  greens. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 


during 


the 

used 


for  sale  in  the  Boston  market  every  day 
marketing  season.  The  roots  were  at  one  time 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  Dandelions  are  easily 
grown  in  New  England.  In  fact  the  chief  difficulty 
with  most  of  us  is  to  stop  them  once  they  have 
started. 

They  first  became  an  article  of  commerce  in  the 
central  market  of  Paris,  taste  for  them  in  their  wild 
state  having  previously  developed  to  an  extent  war- 


From  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

AFTER  a  dry  and  cold  and  all-around  unfavorable 
April  here  for  the  farmers,  we  were  hoping  that 
May  would  be  better.  The  dry  weather  continues 
and  for  six  days  the  thermometer  registered  SO  to 
S8  degrees.  Now  it  has  become  cooler  with  no  in¬ 
dications  of  rain.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  some  of  the 
crops.  Some  will  recover  if  there  is  a  good  rain  in 
a  few  days. 

The  Crimson  clover  crop  is  the  poorest  I  have 
ever  seen.  Many  fields  are  not  high  enough  for  the 
mower  to  take  hold.  This  is  a  serious  loss,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  forage  crops  grown  here.  There  is 
abundant  time  to  grow  and  mature  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans  planted  in  June,  but  I  do 
not  consider  any  hay  or  forage  crop 
quite  so  good  as  Crimson  clover. 

The  strawberry  crop  is  very  poor, 
so  little  foliage  on  account  of  dry 
weather.  The  fruit  is  sunburned  and 
small.  There  is  still  time  for  the  mid¬ 
season  and  late  berries,  such  as  Big 
Joe,  Chesapeake  and  Gandy,  if  there 
should  come  a  good  season  within  a 
week,  but  the  early  berries  are  bevond 
help.  Our  Chesapeake  and  William 
Belt  in  the  garden  are  looking  well, 
with  light  mulching,  heavy  fertilizing 
and  intensive  cultivation.  '  They  have 


stood  the  drought  fairly 
make  a  good 
They  are  my 
great  pride  in 


well  and  will 
yield  and  good  quality, 
favorite  fruit.  I  take 
giving  them  every  atten- 


right  for  the  peonies,  and  we  had  the 
greatest  sale  day  in  our  history  on  the 
Saturday  preceding.  What  a  boon  to 
florists  was  the  establishment  of 
Mother’s  Day.  How  many  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  flowers  is  it  accountable  for?  But, 
while  the  florist  profits  in  money,  humanity  profits 
spiritually  in  the  arousing  of  the  tenderer  emotions 
of  the  heart.  We  were  busy  all  day  long.  From 
morning  till  night  people  kept  coming.  They  knew 
our  field-grown  flowers  were  cheaper  than  those  of 
the  greenhouse  and  our  local  paper  had  told  them 
they  could  have  a  dozen  peonies  for  40  cents.  That 
is  the  way  we  sold  them  and  were  quite  satisfied. 
Peonies  are  easy  to  cut  and  a  dozen  makes  a  bouquet 
large  enough  to  please  anybody.  It  was  far  easier 
to  hand  out  this  big  flower  that  everybody  wanted 
than  to  make  up  a  bouquet  from  miscellaneous  small 
flowers.  This  makes  me  reflect  that  Decoration  Day 
on  the  30th  will  find  no  peonies,  and  that  the  small 
flower  will  become  of  importance  and  value.  What 
we  shall  have  on  that  date  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
forecast. 

Of  course  we  have  not  escaped  the  craze  for  the 
giant  English  Delphiniums.  England  has  developed 
them  to  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty,  we  are  told, 
in  her  cool  moist  climate,  mammoth  spikes  of  many- 
colored  florets  swaying  on  six  and  seven-foot  stems. 
Our  imagination  revels  in  these  new  visions  of  Na¬ 
ture's  loveliness  and  a 
passion  for  a  six-foot 
Delphinium  consumes 
us.  Well,  if  it  has  not 
arrived,  it  is  at  least  on 
the  threshold.  We  have 
one  that  has  passed  the 
5%-foot  mark  and  is 
still  growing.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  eligible  to  the 
six-foot  grenadiers  of 
the  garden.  All  in  all 
it  is  a  stunning  creation 
in  light  blue,  afraid  of 
no  rivals,  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  gaze  at  and 
ponder  on  and  light  up 
your  dreams.  And  there 
are  a  crowd  of  others 
all  climbing  up  as  fast 
as  they  can,  no  doubt 
other  six-footers  among 
them.  But  later  on  they 
will  find  they  are  not 
in  England  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  with  its  periods 
of  scorching  heats  and 
withering  droughts  and 
must  fight  for  their 

lives.  L.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Cc>, 

Mo. 


tion  necessary,  and  am  usually  success¬ 
ful. 

Raspberries  are  looking  fine,  just 
coming  in  bloom,  but  they,  like  straw¬ 
berries,  require  plenty  of  water  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  yield  and  fine  quality  fruit. 
Peaches  are  about  all  killed.  There  are 
a  few  scattering  apples.  Very  little 
acreage  of  corn  his  been  planted. 

In  my  long  life  on  the  farm  I  have 


such  a  drought  as  we 


Quince  Tree  in  Bloom.  Fig. 


ranting  their  cultivation, 
has  been  developed  by-  a 
lection  to  such  an  extent 


Since  that  time  the  plant 
system  of  careful  seed  se- 
th'at  the  cultivated  variety 
is  far  ahead  of  its  wild  relative  in  both  productivity 
and  edibility-. 

The  first  dandelions  appearing  in  the  market  are 
grown  in  hotbeds.  They  are  sown  in  late  Summer; 
the  first  growth  is  cut  off  by  mowing  and  the  roots 
are  left  to  winter  over.  They  are  covered  with 
glass  sash  and  mats  and.  with  a  certain  amount  of 
careful  attention  and  encouragement,  they  develop 
a  rapid  growth  at  the  first  signs  of  Spring  and  are 
ready  for  market  weeks  before  the  appearance  of 
those  grown  without  these  artificial  protective  meas¬ 
ures.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production,  they  sell  at  higher  prices 
than  those  marketed  later  and  grown  without  pro¬ 
tection. 

Dandelions  are  at  their  best  and  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  food  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
stems  on  which  the  yellow  blossoms  later  develop. 
Of  course  a  profusion  of  these  blossoms  does  not  en¬ 
tirely-  destroy  their  desirability  to  some  buyers,  but 
the  edibility  of  the  leaves  themselves  is  impaired. 


is  plenty  of 
good  germination, 
will  come, 
will  recover. 


Wicomico  Co.,  aid. 


never  known  w 

have  had  the  last  month  or  more.  I 
have  often  seen  a  dry  July  or  August, 
but  never  April  or  May-.  Usually  there 
moisture  and  warmth  to  plant  and  get 
but  we  must  not  quit.  The  rains 
and  in  a  few  day-s  a  great  many-  crops 

i.  s.  WINFKEE. 


W 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 


EST  VIRGINIA  from 
with  one  of  the  worst 


end  to  end  is 
droughts  that 


suffering 
was  ever 


Dandelions  in  New 
England 

THERE  are  probably 
few  people  who 
would  accord  the  lowly 
dandelion  a  prominent 
place  among  the  profit¬ 
able  market  garden 
crops.  It  is  true,  how¬ 


Ornamentals  on  the  Home  Grounds.  Fig.  323 


known  this  time  of  the  year,  hill  pastures  are  literal¬ 
ly  burning  up,  water  is  getting  so  low  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  that  it  is  a  problem  to  have  enough  for  the 
livestock.  For  the  first  time  we  have  been  hard  put 
to  find  water  for  spraying  purposes  on  Rocky  Point. 
There  was  not  a  real  good  rain  during  the  whole 
month  of  April.  We  had  a  few  showers  but  none 
to  replenish  the  waters.  Most  farmers  have  their 
work  up  to  date,  but  unless  it  rains  soon  lots  of 
corn  will  not  sprout. 

There  will  be  a  little  more  fruit  in  this  section 
than  was  thought  at  first,  and  the  eastern  fruit  belt 
seemed  to  be  lucky  enough  to  escape  with  most  of 
their  apples,  although  nearly  all  other  fruit  is  killed. 

During  the  week  of 
May  5  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  co-operatives  held 
several  days  conference 
at  the  State  4-H  camp 
at  Jackson  Mill.  Every 
co-operative  in  the  State 
was  represented,  many- 
problems  thrashed  out 
and  plans  laid  for  great¬ 
er  work  in  the  future. 

The  potato  growers 
showed  t  h  e  greatest 
growth.  With  a  start 
five  years  ago  of  40 
members,  they  have 
grown  until  today  they 
have  175  members,  and 
nearly-  all  those  are  of 
the  largest  growers  in 
the  State.  They  jumped 
from  40  cars  the  first 
year  to  over  200  the  past 
yea  r,  and  were  able 
practically  to  control 
the  price  on  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  potatoes  last  sea¬ 
son. 

The  livestock  shippers’ 
association  although  not 
handling  such  a  large 
volume  of  the  stock  in 
the  State  has  been  able 
to  force  the  local  buyers 
to  raise  their  bids  from 
one  to  three  cents  per 
pound  on  cattle  and 
lambs,  and  by-  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  have 
been  able  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  State’s 
lambs  from  the  bottom 
to  a  place  close  to  the 
top. 

The  w  o  o  1  growers 
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have  accomplished  about  the  same  results 
in  prices  as  well  as  in  quality.  I  have 
seen  buyers  raise  their  price  as  much  as 
live  cents  in  one  day  when  the  association 
entered  a  community  and  began  taking 
up  wool.  Their  educational  campaign 
has  also  taught  the  farmers  the  different 
grades  of  wool  and  how  to  handle  it  to 
obtain  the  highest  prices. 

The  service  division  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  aims  to  establish  a  warehouse  in 
every  farming  community  that  will  jus¬ 
tify  it,  not  with  the  intention  of  hurting 
the  local  merchants,  but  to  help  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  obtain  a  better  grade  of  supplies 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Ya.  L.  G.  zinn. 


Greenhouse  Day  at  the  Ohio 
Station 

Greenhouse  Day  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  May  1  was  attended  by 
about  100  representative  forcing-house 
men.  Another  group  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati  came  a  day  later.  The  Station 
vegetable  forcing  houses  were  in  the 
“pink”  of  condition  at  this  particular 
season,  the  first  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 
of  the  season  having  been  marketed 
about  10  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

The  houses  contain  a  number  of  experi¬ 
mental  projects.  These  were  explained  by 
I.  C.  Hoffman,  in  charge  of  the  research 
work  with  vegetable  under  glass.  The 
feature  which  attracted  the  most  interest 
was  a  plot  of  the  new  Marhio  tomato 
which  is  the  result  of  a  selection  made 
by  Mr.  Hoffman  from  Marglobe.  The 
Marhio  is  of  the  Marglobe  type  but  a 
bright  pink  in  color.  It  is  exceptionally 
smooth,  productive,  and  ripens  its  first 
fruit  reasonably  early.  The  markets 
catered  to  by  Ohio  greenhouse  men  pre¬ 
fer  the  pink  tomato,  and  this  new  variety 
is  creating  much  interest. 

One  plot  comparing  tomatoes  planted 
at  different  dates  showed  that  the  plot 
where  the  seed  had  been  sown  in  early 
December  and  the  plants  transplanted  to 
the  beds  January  30  came  into  produc¬ 
tion  much  quicker  than  from  the  plots 
planted  later.  Early  production  permits 
a  grower  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
prices  which  almost  invariably  prevail 
in  late  April  and  early  May. 

Plots  showing  the  ill  effects  from  im¬ 
proper  pruning  of  tomatoes,  and  from 
no  pruning  on  cucumbers,  were  especially 
striking. 

Several  series  of  fertility  projects  in¬ 
cluded  one  range  where  poor  subsoil 
had  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
chemical  fertilizers  and  a  Summer  cover 
crop,  until  certain  plots  in  the  range 
were  growing  creditable  crops,  while  the 
check  plots  were  showing  evident  lack  of 
fertility.  Potted  vs.  flat-grown  plants, 
showing  the  superiority  of  the  potted 
plants,  plots  where  some  of  the  newer 
synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers  were  used, 
mulched  vs.  unmulched  tomato  plants, 
were  some  of  the  other  interesting  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  plots  where  complete  fertilizers 
combined  with  manure  were  used  seemed 
to  show  up  the  best,  although  some  of 
the  plots  where  nitrogen  combined  with 
manure  or  a  cover  crop  looked  nearly  as 
good. 

The  vegetable  greenhouse  industry  in 
the  State  represents  a  sizeable  business. 
It  is  centered  mainly  around  the  four 
largest  cities  of  the  State,  Cleveland. 
Cincinati,  Columbus  and  Toledo,  with  a 
considerable  acreage  near  Barberton  and 
Newark.  Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
the  main  crops  grown. 

C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD 


Culture  of  Gardenias  Under 
Glass 

For  two  years  I  have  tried  to  raise 
Gardenias,  with  little  success.  I  have  a 
bench  of  Gardenias  in  the  rose  house, 
which  always  have  a  lot  of  yellow  leaves, 
set  very  few  buds  and  the  few  buds  set 
open  very  poorly  or  not  at  all.  _  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  any  advice  given 
as  to  soil  requirements,  heat  and  propa¬ 
gating  methods.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

Ordinarily  Gardenias  receive  much  the 
same  treatment  as  roses  on  benches,  but 
they  require  a  moister  atmosphere,  and 
this  may  be  your  trouble.  The  soil  is 
about  the  same  as  for  roses,  but  should 
not  be  over  four  inches  deep.  Full  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  is  essential.  After  active 
growth  begins,  weak  manure  water 
should  be  given  every  two  weeks.  Scotch 


soot  gives  fine  results,  a  thumb  potful 
being  scattered  over  each  foot  of  surface 
about  every  two  weeks.  During  dull 
weather  there  is,  however,  great  danger 
in  overfeeding,  and  judgment  must  be 
used.  The  plants  are  set  about  14  inches 
apart,  and  a  full  southern  exposure  is 
desirable ;  a  rank  growth,  without  the 
hard  growth  produced  by  full  light  and 
sun,  will  be  disappointing  in  results. 
Long  stems  to  the  flowers  result  from 
pinching  out  the  growths  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  when  plants  are  making 
growth.  Essential  points  are  not  to  over¬ 
water  or  overfeed,  have  the  minimum 
temperature  around  65  degrees,  and  keep 
the  plants  free  from  insects.  Syringe 
frequently  to  provide  a  humid  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  fumigate  to  keep  down  insect 
pests.  The  plants  are  propagated  from 
Feb.  15  to  March  15,  and  must  be  kept 
growing  right  along,  being  set  in  the 
benches  in  June.  Any  check  in  growth 
is  detrimental. 


The  Crown  Imperial 

One  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  sent 
us  a  flower,  received  April  22,  which  was 
unknown  by  name,  though  it  had  been 
growing  in  the  same  garden  for  30  years. 
It  had  a  tall  stout  stalk,  with  whorls  of 
lily-like  pale  green  leaves,  supporting  a 
drooping  umbel  of  deep  orange  flowers, 
like  lilies  with  long  pistil  and  stamens, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  whorl  of  the 
pointed  leaves.  Old-fashioned  gardeners 
will  recognize  the  plant  as  crown  im¬ 
perial,  known  to  botanists  as  Fritillaria 
Imperialis.  It  is  a  very  hardy  old  plant 
from  Turkestan  or  Northern  India 
(Chitral),  but  in  our  own  experience  it 
has  always  started  so  early  that  it  is 
killed  back  by  a  hard  freeze  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  so  we  have  never 
been  able  to  flower  it.  Evidently  the 
Pennsylvania  garden  had  ideal  conditions 
for  it.  This  plant  requires  deep  planting, 
rich  soil  and  plenty  of  room,  for  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower.  It  should  be  planted 
in  early  Fall,  and  should  be  shaded  from 
midday  sun,  a  southern  exposure  being 
uncongenial. 

A  smaller  fritillary,  commonly  called 
guinea-hen  flower  or  checkered  lily,  is 
F.  Meleagris,  which  has  oddly  checkered 
flowers  of  dark  purple  and  white;  there  is 
also  a  white  variety.  This  is  later  in 
bloom  than  the  crown  imperial,  hardy, 
and  desirable  to  naturalize  in  a  damp 
place. 

The  crown  imperial  has  a  disagreeable 
odor,  like  some  of  the  Trilliums,  but  it 
is  a  stately  and  beautiful  plant,  with 
many  color  variations,  and  very  suitable 
for  an  old-fashioned  garden,  where  it  can 
be  bloomed  without  frost  damage. 


Lilies  in  Ohio 

Do  invest  in  a  regal  lily  !  I  put  mine 
in  the  ground  in  April  and  it  bloomed 
that  year  in  July.  The  next  year  a 
worm  cut  off  the  buds  and.  evidently  the 
strength  intended  for  seed  went  to  new 
root  growth  for  three  tiny  plants  came 
up  around  the  parent  stalk.  The  next 
year  all  four  stalks  bloomed.  Each 
Spring  quite  early  I  go  out,  scrape  away 
the  light  covering  of  leaves,  and  find  one 
or  two  baby  bulbs  sticking  up  on  top  of 
the  ground,  holding  on  by  only  one  or 
two  linger  roots.  Even  when  we  have 
had  repeated  thaws  and  freezes,  and  tem¬ 
perature  14  degrees  below  zero  (as  we 
do  here  in  Southwestern  Ohio),  these 
baby  bulbs  are  not  injured  and  have 
grown  and  bloomed  when  I  stick  them 
into  the  ground.  The  regal  lily  is  cer¬ 
tainly  hardy,  even  sturdy  under  hard 
knocks,  and  without  doubt  the  largest, 
most  fragrant,  and  most  lasting  lily  we 
have. 

But  the  different  Japanese  lilies  have 
proven  just  as  hardy  and  satisfactory  in 
my  garden.  Mine  cost  10  cents  each, 
not  labeled,  were  put  out  in  April  and 
bloomed  the  same  year.  One  proved  to 
be  a  Lilium  auratum,  or  golden  rayed  lily 
of  Japan,  usually  priced  much  higher. 
The  others  turned  out  to  be  Spec-iosum 
Melpomene,  Speciosum  Rubrum,  and  Spe- 
ciosum  Album.  I  followed  instructions 
once  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  put  about 
a  teacup  of  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  when  I  planted  them.  They  are  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  partially  shaded, 
and  receive  no  protection  but  the  leaves 
that  blow  over  them  in  the  Fall.  And 
they,  too,  are  increasing  and  blooming 
beyond  my  expectations.  One  need  not 
be  an  expert  gardener  to  have  glorious 
lilies  now  that  these  Japanese  lilies  and 
the  Regal  lily  from  China  have  been 
brought  to  us.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 

Ohio. 


The  Pest  of  Garlic 

I  have  a  field  on  which  it  is  neeessai'y 
that  I  should  pasture  dairy  cows.  It  is 
badly  infested  with  wild  onion.  Is  there 
anything  that  I  can  do  to  kill  it  out  in 
the  field  without  cultivation  or  lessen  its 
effect  on  the  milk?  m.  s. 

NewT  Jersey 

The  experience  of  readers  in  handling 
this  pasture  nuisance  is  requested. 


Food  on  the  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour 

There  will  be  plenty  of  good  whole¬ 
some  food  on  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
tour  to  the  Northwest  August  16-31.  The 
menu  will  be  varied  from  day  to  day. 
Following  is  a  specimen  for  one  day. 

BREAKFAST 

Berries  and  Cream 
Preserved  Figs 
in  Syrup 
Shredded  Wheat 
Mackerel 
Potato 

Breakfast  Bacon 
Order 


Cantaloupe 
Iced  Sliced  Oranges 

Fresh  Plums 

Oatmeal 

Boiled  Salt 
Steamed 
Smoked  Ham 

Eggs  to 

Omelet,  Espanole 
Omelet  with  Marmalade 
Potatoes  Au  Gratin 
Griddle  Cakes  French  Toast 

Maple  Syrup  Jelly 

Wheat  and  Bran  Muffins 
Coffee  Tea  Cocoa  Milk 

LUNCHEON 

Young  Onions  Radishes 

('old  Consomme  Rice  Tomato 

En  cup  En  Tureen 

Boiled  Smoked  Ham  with  Spinach 
Tenderloin  Steak  with  Fresh  Mushrooms 
French  Fried  Potatoes 
Breast  of  Chicken  Assorted  Cold  Meats 

Jelly  Potato  Salad 

Sugar  Corn  Pickled  Beets 

Au  Gratin  Spiced 

Tomato  Surprise 
Mayonnaise 

Watermelon  Cherry  Pie 

Ice  Cream  and  Cake 
Macaroons 

Coffee  Tea  Iced  Tea  Milk 


DINNER 


Olives 


Radishes 

Fruit  Juice  Frappe 
Orange,  Pineapple,  Grape 
Puree  of  Green  Corn 
Pacific  Salmon — Au  Gratin 
Cucumbers 

Green  Peppers  Stuffed  with  Sweetbreads 
Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef 
Natural 

Hot  Tea  Biscuits 

Steamed  Potatoes  Cauliflower 

Head  Lettuce 
French  Dressing 

Peach  Shortcake  Raspberry  Sundae 
Whipped  Cream  Macaroons 

Roquefort  Cheese  and  Crackers 
Coffee  Tea  Milk 
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■  m Va.  Grown — Best  Known 

Jtr  XctlXA  HARDY  FIELD  GROWN 

CABBAGE — Ballliead,  Wakefields,  Hats.  TOMATO — ti 
best  varieties,  hand  selects,  disease  free.  30(1— $1.00,  500— 
$1.50,  1000— $2.50  prepaid.  $1.50—1000  charges  collect. 
Quick  delivery.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!,  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


DIIV  CITirnQ  CERTIFIED 
DU  I  Oil  HUD  or  Officially  Tested 

BEANS-  BARLEY- POTATOES- CORN 

Write  for  circular  ami  prices.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Ballliead,  Flats, 
Wakelields.|Oopeuliagen— 1000.  .$1.00.  Tomato,  $1 .50. 
Prompt  shipments.  R.  J.  COUNC1LL  -  Franklin,  Va. 


1  x,  D1  CABBAGE— Ballhead,  Copenhagen, 

1I6CI  I  mHtS  Wakefields  and  Flat  varieties— 1000, 


IV,“E  Wilson  SOY  BEANS 


SIMPSON  BROS., 
Milford,  Del. 


LOVELY  FLOWERS-Great  S0c  lots,  any  5,  @2.00;  all  $8.50. 

■  30  Big  Gladioli,  4  Canna  Plants,  20  Pansy,  6  Iris,  6 Good 
Dahlias,  4  Hardy  Phlox,  4  Perennials,  4  Evergreen  Trees, 
12-18"  4  Broad  Leaf  Evergreen,  SI0NER0A0,  Yeagerlown,  Pa. 


Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  "get 
acquainted’’  offers  will  make  you  on 
enthusiastic  "glad  fan.”  Bulbs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

■f  OO  LarSc  1"  2"  $Q 

1UU  Vermont  Bulbs  U 

This  collection  includes  at  least  35 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue.  Orange,  Smoke, 
White,  all  good  ones  hut  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  "glad”  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  illustrate.)  catalojp'that  is  different,” 
listing  over  300  of  the  world’s  best  varieties. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove  Box  10  Burlington.  Vt. 


[That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Hoses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES _ HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI. OO  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  Hew  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


30  IRISES ’1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
_  .  year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 

Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

1 0 Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs!^™,"! 

Sent,  prepaid  for  >1,00.  MILL  FARM.  Middlebprg,  N.  Y. 
40  Choice  Gladiolus,  SI. 00;  10  Dahlias,  SI. 25— all  different 

Lamias.  Catalogue.  GLADAHLIA  CARDENS.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Rnhv  RlllP  SnPllPP  — 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 

MauJ  DIUC  jpi  ULC  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Semi  for  catalog,  TIIK  CASSKI,  MlUSEItY,  Mantua.  Ohio 

grown  Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready  for  Prompt  Shipment 
CABBAGE  PLANTS — Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen 
Market.  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield.  TOMATO  PL  ANTS— Greater  Baltimore.  New 
Stone,  Bonny  Best,  JSarliana,  Chalks  Early  Jewell— all 
$1  per  1000,  charges  collect.  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants, 
$1.50  per  1000,  charges  collect.  Ruby  King  Pepper, 
$2.50  per  1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower,  $3.50  per  1000. 
Porto  Rico  Yams— Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $3  per  1000, 
charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.  Franklin.  Virginia. 

PLANTS  Postpaid.  Select  any  lot  25c  (5  lots 
"  1  1  w  $1):  5  Carnations,  10  Dahlia-flowered 
Zinnia,  3  Cosmos,  4  Coleus,  20  Aster,  2  Colum¬ 
bine,  2  Delphinium,  4  Marigold,  3  Petunia,  2 
Perewinkle,  3  Verbena,  6  Salvia,  5  Snapdragon, 
3  Shasta  Daisy,  20  Tobacco,  36  Beet,  48  Cab¬ 
bage,  30  Cauliflower,  24  Celery,  6  Eggplant,  24 
Endive,  30  Lettuce,  12  Parsley,  15  Pepper,  20 
Tomato,  all  varieties;  Cabbage,  100  40c,  400  $1. 
1,000  $2;  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Mangle,  100  50c, 
1.000  $3;  Celery.  Tomato,  Aster,  100  75c,  1,000 
$5.90;  Pepper,  Parsley,  Zinnia,  Eggplant,  100 
$1.75,  Cash.  Cat.  GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM, Smoketown,  Pa. 

PLANTS  Sent  by  Express  or  Parrel  Post  5000 

Cabbage .  $.35 

Cauliflower . 65 

Tomato . 75 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout...  .85 

Sweet  Potato . 60 

Beet  <fc  Lettuce . 50 

Catalog  free.  C.  E  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PUNTS 

Strawberry,  Rnspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


.eading  varieties, 

F.  O.  B. 

or  more 

100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$.35 

$100 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.75 

2  00 

3.40 

310 

.85 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

.60 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

.50 

1  50 

2.50 

2.25 

Millions  Nice  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage— Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Ballliead:  300— $1.00  ,  500— S1.25,  1000— $2.25  post¬ 
paid.  Express  collect:  $1.50—1000.  Tomato  Plants— 
Stone,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Matchless, 
same  price  as|  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato— Cuban  Yarns 
Nancy  Hall;  Ruby  King  Pepper;  500—  $2.00,  1000— 
$3.50.  Order  from  Ideal  Plant  Co.  and  get  good  plants. 
IDEAL  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


D/~_a.c  Prompt  service.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 
*  ‘“I Its  Moss  packed.  Wire  rush  orders.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Cabbage— Postpaid:  200-6oc,  500-JH.25, 
l,000-$2.25.  Express:  5,000-$7.50, 25,000-$31.2o.  Snowball 
Cauliflower— 50-4Oo,  200-$1.00,  500-$2.25,  10OO-*3.7  5. 

Transplanted  Tomatoes— 50-75,  100-$1.25,  500-$5.60. 

PORT  MELLINGER  Dept.  WR  North  Lfcna.  Ohio 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  DuatchflelDan4h 

Ballhead.  TOMATO — Matchless,  Stone,  Baltimore — 
band  selects,  best  by  test;  treated  disease  free  plants 
make  profitable  crops.  300-$l.00,  500-$1.50,  1000-$2.50 
paid.  Express:  *1.50-1000.  SWEET  POTATO— oOc-100, 
*3.50-1000  prepaid.  MAPLE  GROVE  f  ARMS, Franklin,  Va. 

I  1  FI  ■  4- years -old. 

Large  Asparagus  Roots  gsasgg 

next  spring.  $  1  .OO  dozen;  $5.60  hundred.  Postpaid. 

HARR Y  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  H.  V. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  — Largest  Northern  Grower.  June 
*  and  July  delivery.  Cabbage— Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballliead— Prepaid:  200-65o,  500-$1.25,  1000- 
*2.10.  Express:  5000-*7  SO.  Cauliflower  (Snowball) 
Prepaid:  100-65c,  500-*2.25,  1000-*3.75.  Critically  assort. 
Moss  packed.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 


Hardy  Cabbage  Plants  Varieties 

600—  90c,  1000— $1.25  ,  5000— $5.00.  Good  delivery 
guar.  Moss  packed.  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Dept.  P,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  O. 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  PLANTS— All  varieties: 
500-*1.00,  1000-$!. 75  prepaid.  Big  lots  expressed. 

$1.25-1000,  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  *  Courtfand,  Va. 
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As  We  Go  Along 

The  needed  rain  arrived,  a  loti"  slow 
drizzle,  which  soaked  in  deeply,  and  for 
a  week  it  has  been  really  growing 
weather.  Things  that  were  on  the  ragged 
edges  of  discouragement  picked  np  as 
though  touched  with  magic. 

I  have  just  been  hoeing  corn — not  in 
the  field,  because  at  is  not  economic 
under  present  labor  conditions,  but  I  still 
hoe  the  garden  corn.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  or  even  an  advantage,  but 
habit,  and  a  liking  for  the  hoe,  make  the 
job  seem  a  part  of  garden  work.  I  have 
three  types  of  hoes.  One  is  the  regular 
deep  blade  kind  used  twice  over  every 
cornfield  by  a  former  generation  ;  another 
with  blade  only  three  inches  deep,  very 
light  and  handy  for  killing  weeds  and 
lulling  up  a  little  where  not  much  earth 
is  to  be  moved.  The  third  is  a  real 
“planter’s”  hoe  such  as  is  used  for 
chopping  cottou  in  the  South.  This  is 
a  wonderful  tool  for  heavy  work,  when 
one  learns  how  to  use  it,  but  can  easily 
be  a  man-killer.  For  tough  hoeing  it 
is  excellent,  as  its  weight  does  the 
laborious  “bearing  on”  one  would  have 
to  do  with  a  lighter  tool. 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  now  in  bloom 
works  well  in  clumps,  single  bushes  or  in 
long  rows.  A  neighbor  has  150  feet  of  it 
along  his  frontage,  which  is  a  sight  worth 
looking  at.  The  short  flowering  period 
is  a  disadvantage  in  long  rows,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  anything  that  goes  with 
it  for  later  bloom. 

Darwin  tulips  are  at  their  best.  These 
stately  late  bloomers  are  adapted  to 
such  a  wide  range  of  use  that  they  might 
well  be  planted  more  largely.  Their  cost 
is  but  little  and  no  labor  is  required 
other  than  planting  and  pulling  stray 
weeds  that  work  in.  One  dislikes  to  cut 
from  the  clumps  and  beds  for  house  use. 
so  it  is  well  to  plant  a  separate  row  for 
this  purpose.  Colors  run  both  dazzling 
and  subdued.  Some  of  the  mauve,  violet 
and  purple  shades  are  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  either  outdoors  or  in  a  tall  vase.  A 
clump  of  a  dozen  Wedding  Veil  adds  a 
delicate  touch  near  shrubbery.  La  Tulipe 
Noire,  which  as  its  name  suggests,  is 
nearly  black,,  sometimes  gets  planted  as 
a  joke  to  show  friends  the  limit  of  garden 
mourning,  though  it  has  decided  beauty 
as  well  as  oddity.  w.  w.  if. 


The  Dahlia  in  Spring  and 
Summer 

The  Dahlia  is  a  hungry  plant  and 
requires  plentv  of  food,  more  so  than 
quite  a  few  others.  It  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  it'  fed.  watered,  and 
friable  subsoil.  If  choice  can  be  made, 
from  a  quantity  of  land,  select  a  soil 
rather  light,  well-drained  and  moderately 
rich.  More  and  better  flowers  will  be 
produced  in  soil  of  such  character,  than 
a  heavy  or  soggy  soil  with  clay  or  hard- 
pan  bottom ;  in  fact  avoid  clay  bottom, 
unless  it  can  be  broken  up  and  mixed 
with  sand,  light  loam,  ashes,  gravel,  bone- 
meal  (coarse)  or  other  material.  Dig  out 
to  a  depth  of  one  to  two  feet,  or  plow  out 
trenches,  break  up,  smooth  the  soil  with 
spade,  rake,  harrow  or  the  mold-board  of  a 
plow.  If  this  process  in  followed  for  a 
few  years,  Dahlias  will  improve  in  blos¬ 
som,  and  also  in  root  growth.  If  possible 
work  in  some  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure  and  mix  thoroughly  with,  soil, 
or  a  good  garden  commercial  fertilizer, 
about  a  small  coal  shovel  full  to  a  hill,  or 
a  good  handful. 

Whether  working  garden  for  flowers, 
or  vegetables,  never  work  soil  while  it  is 
wet. 

Dahlias  like  sunshine  and  night  dew,  so 
keep  away  from  shade  (as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible),  of  garage,  outbuildings,  trees.  The 
latter  also  take  the  nourishment  that  (be 
Dahlia  should  have.  By  all  means  do  not 
plant  Dahlias  too  near  a  privet  hedge; 
they  will  not  do  well,  and  when  tubers  are 
dug  in  the  Fall,  the  fine  fibers  from  the 
hedge,  growing  better  due  to  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  the  Dahlias  should  have  had, 
make  with  the  bulbs  just  one  mat,  so  to 
speak. 

While  some  fine  flowers,  especially  of 
the  stronger  varieties,  can  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  pot  roots  and  green  plants,  I 
prefer  the  field-grown  tubers.  Good  root 
cuttings  will  give  a  beginner,  in  a  few 
years,  an  assorted  list  of  choice  va¬ 
rieties,  with  not  so  large  a  financial 
expense  to  .start,  as  cuttings  are  cheaper 
than  bulbs,  and  when  purchased  from 
reliable  dealers  are  true  to  name. 

Why  not  try  Dahlia  seeds?  It  is  just 
like  a  farmer  having  an  assorted  flock 
of  barnyard  hens,  and  when  chickens  are 
hatched  he  does  not  know  what  he  is 
getting..  The  same  with  Dahlia  seeds. 
Professional  growers  of  Dahlias  try  to 
cross-breed  by  various  methods,  and  it 
may  be  possible  that  a  Dahlia  may  come 
<>ud  grow  in  your  garden,  that  is  new. 
What  does  that  mean?  For  real  financial 
return,  a  good  grower,  long  stems,  good 


growth,  and  a  new  flower.  New  varieties 
are  tested  on  regular  Dahlia  proving 
grounds,  listed  or  registered. 

After  soil  is  well  prepared  for  Dahlia 
roots,  or  if  the  manure  is  placed  in  the 
space  where  tuber  is  planted,  cover  the 
same  with  three  to  five  inches  of  good 
soil,  lay  the  bulb  flat,  and  if  possible  put 
in  stake  for  the  same,  or  a  small  stick, 
and  stake  later  on.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  so  that  the  bulb  will  not  be  injured, 
by  jabbing  in  stake  or  stick,  as  if  covered 
it  is  impossible  to  know  where  the  bulb 
is.  Cover  the  bulb  with  3  in.  of  dirt, 
and  the. top  of  the  covering  should  be  at 
least  G  in.  below  the  surface,  and  as  the 
plant  grows  fill  iu  around  the  plant  and 
stake. 

For  Dahlia  seeds  I  prefer  boxes  about 
G  in.  deep.  Prepare  soil  as  carefully  as 
a  good  dinner  would  be  cooked;  mellow, 
friable,  fair  in  nourishment  and  screen 
through  a  fine  large  coffee  strainer  about 
3  in.  to  3  in.  of  the  top  of  the  box.  Try 
to.  plant  seeds  about  3  in.  square.  Some 
will  germinate  and  others  will  be  too 
weak  to  push  through.  Cover  with  about 
1  in.  of  ..screened  soil,  but  not  with  clay 
mixed  with  soil  as  it  will  pack.  Sprinkle 
occasionally,  not  too  wet.  cover  same  with 
a  piece  of  paper,  if  sun  is  warm.  Do  not 
move,  shade  or  disturb  till  seed  is 
thoroughly  rooted,  and  when  high  enough 
take  out  carefully  with  a  garden  trowel, 
or  a  large  spoon,  place  in  pot  suitable 
for  two  or  three  weeks  growth.  Some 
require  larger  pots  than  others.  When 
ready  to.  go  in  garden,  sacrifice  the  pot, 
break  it  it'  necessary  if  plant  won't  come 
out  upside  down.  This  is  a  delicate 
stage  of  the  early  days  of  a  new  Dahlia. 
Treat  and  nurse  it  as  though  it  was  a 
baby. 

As  for  stakes,  I  use  2x2  in.  or  2x3  in. 
Some,  say  they  are  too  heavy,  but  from 
experience  they  have  advantages  over 
lighter  sticks  or  canes.  Put  stake  on 
south  side  of  bulb  when  planting,  or  the 
leeward  side.  If  put  on  the  north  side 
of  plant,  the  hard  wind,  or  severe  rain 
and  wind  from  the  north  and  northwest 
blows  the  plant  away  from  the  stake, 
swaying  back  and  forth,  and  tears  and 
breaks,  as  stems  and  growth  are  very 
brittle.  .  Put  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
plant,  it.  acts  as  as  a  support  for  the 
plant,  and  resists  the  wind  better  and 
when  in  bloom,  also  protects  the  flower. 
I  have  also  used  cross  pieces  on  or  near 
top  of  stake.  I  prefer  old  bed  linen  or 
rags  to  tie  with,  rather  than  rope,  cord, 
twine  or  raffia. 

As  for  planting  distance,  3  ft.  to  4  ft., 
apart  both  ways  to  allow  for  cultivation, 
passage,  etc.  otto  w.  holmgren. 

Long  Island 


Aphis  on  Snowball  Bush 

I  have  a  snowball  plant  in  my  yard 
and  last  year  it  had  lots  of  flies  on  it, 
and  the  leaves  were  all  curled  up.  The 
same  thing  has  occurred  this  year.  Is 
there  anything  that  could  be  done? 

New  York  n.  J.  P. 

The  common  snowball  or  Guelder  rose 
is  very  subject  to  aphis  attack,  and 
it  is  hard  to  control  the  trouble,  be¬ 
cause  the  leaves  curl  up  with  the  in¬ 
sects  inside,  where  it  is  hard  to  reach 
them  with  a  spray.  A  tobacco  spray  is 
desirable.  Black  Leaf  40  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  teaspoon  of  the  extract  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  will  control  aphids,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  snowball  it  must  be 
directed  with  force  against  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  so  that  it  will  reach  the 
insects.  A  spray  of  whale-oil  soap,  one 
pound  to  two  gallons  of  water,  is  also 
useful.  The  Japanese  snowball.  Viburnum 
tomentosum,  is  less  liable  to  aphis  in¬ 
festation.  because  of  the  firmer  texture 
of  the  foliage,  and  we  consider  it  more 
desirable  than  V.  opulus. 


The  Lovely  Shirley  Poppies 

No  flowers  are  more  easily  grown  than 
the  beautiful  Shirley  poppies;  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  prepare  the  site,  rake 
it  fine  and  sow  the  seeds.  Failure  is 
practically  impossible  given  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  reasonable  conditions,  and  the 
flowers  themselves  are  so  beautiful  in  ef¬ 
fect,  being  of  a  great  variety  of  hues, 
doubles  and  singles,  and  all  from  a  pack¬ 
et  of  seeds  costing  but  a  few  cents.  Not 
only  are  Shirley  poppies  valuable  for 
garden  decoration,  for  filling  up  blanks 
in  the  herbaceous  border  or  shrubbery,  but 
they  commend  themselves  also  as  flow¬ 
ers  for  table  decoration,  although  when 
used  for  this  purpose  they  should  be 
gathered  when  yet  in  the  bud  stage  and 
the  cut  ends  of  their  stems  immediately 
plunged  for  a  minute  or  two  in  boiling 
water.  Unless  these  precautions  are 
taken  the  petals  fall  very  quickly. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  seedling 
poppies  do  not  transplant  well ;  it  is 
therefore  essential  to  sow  the  seed  where 
the  plants  are  required  to  flower.  Sow 
thinly  and  if  necessary  thin  out  early, 
as  over-crowding  only  results  in  spindly 
plants  and  undersized,  poor  quality 
blooms.  When  sowing,  mix  the  seed  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  sand  or  dry  earth  and 
sow  both  together ;  by  this  means  thin¬ 
ner  and  more  even  sowing  results ;  six 
or  seven  inches  should  be  allowed  be¬ 
tween  mature  plants.  For  the  less  for¬ 
mal  parts  of  the  garden  Shirley  poppies 
are  excellent  subjects  for  sowing  in 
masses  in  open  sunny  positions.  April 
is  the  best  month  in  which  to  sow,  though 
a  few  may  also  be  sown  during  the  early 
part  of  the  following  month. 

T.  U.  EVERETT. 


Merchants  Mutual  Rates 
Have  Been  Low ! 

This  Year  They  Are  Lower ! 


A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy  covering  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance  will  save 
you  from  $5.00  to  $11.00.  You  get  this  saving 
in  cash  allowance  as  an  outright  immediate  de¬ 
duction  when  you  pay  for  your  policy.  In  addition, 
we  are  paying  dividends  upon  the  expiration  ol 
each  policy. 

Do  not  think  of  driving  your  car  or  truck  this 
year  without  insurance  protection;  the  Safety 
Responsibility  Law  is  in  effect.  You  may  lose  your 
owner’s  and  operator’s  licenses. 

34  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  State  Insure 
57  Cars  and  Trucks  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

Over  60,000  farmers,  merchants  and  motorists 
now  save  money  and  buy  sound  protection 
by  insuring  in  this  successful,  growing  Mutual. 


SECURITY 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us 
at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address.  He  now  has  a 
Partial  Payment  Plan,  if  you  would  prefer  to  pay 
your  premium  in  installments. 


iy/|  p  D  I  T  A  further  deduction  of  30%  below  Merchants  Mutual 
LI\1  1  low  rates  will  be  allowed  on  your  pleasure  car  in- 
ID  A  TUMP  smanC€*  provided  you  have  not  had  an  autonfobile 
Lv.-rA  1  li N accident  for  two  years. 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes, road  commissioners, parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers.  Does 4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
HauckMfg.  Co. ,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


RIqiiUoIc  an<l  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
DldllVvcle  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct  if 


Wool Battins 

,,WWB  Robes 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lynn  St.  West  Unity,  Ohio 


you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods 
that  give  satisfaction  and  long  wear. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  samples. 
Prices  reasonable. 
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=  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

~  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 


3S;  SPECIAL  SALE  iSlUkS; 


Bloom  during  April,  May,  June  and  last 
forever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Plant  now.  The  roots  must 
be  planted  now  to  bloom  next  Spring 
and  each  year.  We  ship  during  June. 


Bloom¬ 
ing 

APRICOT  QUEEN — Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIVERMERE — Verv  dark  velvety 
red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY— Light  cerise. 

DELICATA — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 

ENFIELD  BEAUTY — Beautiful  salmon  with  ma¬ 
roon  base. 

HENRI  CAYEAUX — Old  rose,  shading  into  wine 
color. 

HERCULES — Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 

JOYCE — Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall, 
erect  stems. 

MRS.  PERRY — Very  fine  salmon  pink  with 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELIK  -Red.  medium  height;  late. 

NEGRILLON — Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE — Orange  red  variety. 

PINK  BEAUTY — Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base. 

PROSERPINE  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 
strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET — Very  bright  scarlet. 

TOREADOR — Very  large  dark  red  with  black 
center. 

WELCOME  -Reddish  crimson. 

WURTEMBERGIA — One  of  the  best  tall  grow¬ 
ing  reds. 


The  Entire  Selection  of  18  Roots,  not 
labeled,  with  planting  directions  . 


S3. 30 


The  Fischer  Nurseries  EVE  ASTON ,°PA.  63 


Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  22,  1930. 

MILK 

May  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 

cent  butte rfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.68%;  211, 
$1.93%;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  213,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy . . 
Extra,  92  score . 

$0.35 

@ 

|>0.35% 

•34% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.30 

@ 

.34 

Seconds  . 

.28 

@ 

.29% 

Lower  grades . 

.27 

@ 

.27% 

Ladies  . 

.26 

@ 

.30 

Packing  stock  . 

.20 

@ 

.25 

Renovated . 

@ 

.31 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra 

.37 

@ 

.37% 

-36% 

Firsts . 

.321/a  @ 

.36 

Seconds  . 

.30%  @ 

.31% 

Centralized  . . . . . . . 

.28 

@ 

.33% 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 
Fancy  . . . 

$0.25 

@$0.26 

.24 

Average  run . 

22 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .. 

.18 

@ 

.19 

EGGS 

Nearby'  whites  extra  . . 

$0.32 

@$0.33% 

Average  extras  . 

.28 

@ 

.2!) 

Extra  firsts  . 

.27 

@ 

•27% 

Firsts  . .  -  • 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . . . 

.30 

@ 

.36 

Mixed  colors  . . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

Gathered  best . 

.26 

(a) 

.27 

Fair  to  good . 

.23 

@ 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb.  . 

Fair  to  good 
Hothouse  broilers 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys  . .  •  •  ■ 

Squabs,  graded,  lb.  . 

Dark  doz . 

Culls  . *••••••■ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  .  . 

Rabbits, 


$0.32  @$0.33 
30 
40 


.23, fa) 
30@ 


,14@ 

.26(d) 
.19(d! 
.25  @ 
.35  @ 
2.50(d) 
2.00  @ 


.18 

.28 

.20 

.42 

.45 

3.50 

2.50 


AND  RABBITS 

$0.26  @  $0.28 


lb. 


.30(a) 
.15@ 
.16(d) 
.12  @ 
.20  @ 


40 

.17 

.23 

.14 

.25 


100 


LIVE 

lbs.  . .  - 


STOCK 


good 


Steers, 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 
Common  to 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . .  •  •  •  * 

Hogs  ^ . . 

DRESSED 

Calves  prime,  lb.  . . . 
Good  to  choice  . . . . 

Culls  . 

head  . 

100  lbs . 


•  •  •  «  • 


.10.50(0)11.25 
.  6.50  @  7.50 
.  6.00(a)  7.00 
.  10.50  (d  12.50 
.  7.00(d)  9.00 
.  7.00@  8.00 
.  10.00(d)  12.50 
.10.00(a)10.75 


MEATS 


Lambs, 

Steers, 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.  . . . 

150  lbs . 

Canada,  90  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu . 

Florida,  bbl.  .  •  •  . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu 
Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz. 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu.  . . 

Carrots,  bu.  .  .  • 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz.  . .  . 

Cucumbers,  bu. 

Eggplants,  bu.  • 
Horseradish,  bbl 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bc-hs. 

Lettuce,  bu.  •  •  • 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Onions,  100  lbs. 


$0.17@$0.18 
.12(0?  .14 

.10@  .11 
6.00(a)  8.00 
17.50(0)21.50 
13. 50(d>  10. 00 
15.50(0)17.00 


bu. 


bchs. 


Texas,  new, 

Peas,  bu.  .  •  • 

Peppers,  bu.  • 

Radishes,  bu. 

Rhubarb,  100 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu.  .  ••  • 
Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu. 
Watercress,  100  bchs. 

dried  beans — Jobbing 
Marrow,  100  lbs.  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 

White  kidney  . . . 

Lima,  Calif . 

Imported  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle  .... 

Baldwins  . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Strawberries,  La.,  pt.  . 
Fla.,  qt.  . . 


4.75(a) 

5.15 

4.00(a) 

4.35 

2.75  @ 

3.00 

4  00(a) 

4.50 

3.00  @ 

8.25 

.50  @ 

3.00 

2.25@ 

2.75 

$1.00@$5.00 

1.00(a) 

2.50 

1.00(d) 

2.50 

1.75@ 

2.50 

2.00  @ 

3.50 

1.00@ 

1.75 

1.75(a) 

4.40 

4.00 

5.50(a) 

6.00 

.75  @ 

1.00 

1,50  @ 

2.00 

1.00  @ 

4.50 

3.C0@ 

7.00 

1.50(a) 

2.25 

1.85 

1.00(a) 

2.75 

1.00@ 

4.25 

.25@ 

.90 

1.50@ 

3.00 

,10@ 

.75 

1.00@ 

3.50 

.75  @ 

3.00 

2.00@ 

2.50 

1.00@ 

2.00 

Prices 

$8.75(0)10.00 
7.00(0  7.25 
9.50(d)  9.75 
9.75(010.00 
12.50(012.75 
10.25@11.00 


$4.00(0$9.50 
4.00(0  6.00 
3.75(0  4.50 
.09(0  .15 

.03®  23 


N.  C.,  qt . 

Mo.,  qt . 

Md.,  qt . 

Va.,  qt . 

IIAY  AND 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . . 

'Straw  rye . 

Oat  and  wheat  .  . . 


.03  @ 

.30 

.30 

.12@ 

.30 

.23 

STRAW 

. $28.00(029.00 

.  20.00@27.00 

.  22.00@25.00 

.  22.00@20.00 

.  15.00  @16.00 

.  14.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.24% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.22% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . .  .96% 

Gats,  No.  2  white  . . . 54 

Rye . 70% 

Barley  . 73% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . 

Grade  B  . 

.15 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.  $0. 46(d) 

.47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .45  @ 

.50 

Gathered  . 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

Fowls,  lb . .  . . 

.  .40(d) 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .40  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  ib . 

.45  @ 

.55 

Ducks,  ib . . . 

.  .35(a) 

.40 

CSJ 

O 

/. 

.  .30(a) 

.60 

Strawberries,  qt . .  . . 

.30@ 

.40 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .20(a) 

.30 

Green  peas,  ib . 

.  .25  @ 

.30 

Phiia.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Nearly  every  day  now,  one  finds  new  products 
on  the  wholesale  produce  markets,  or  finds  the 
source  of  products  which  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  shifting  to  new  areas.  The  South  Caro¬ 
lina  potato  season  opened  during  the  past  week 
Reports  from  that.  State  show  that  the  crop 
will  be  short,  due  to  the  prolonged  dry  weather 
which  has  cut  the  yields.  Receipts  as  yet  are 
light,  on  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  about  steady  at  $7  to  $7.25  per  barrel. 
South  Carolina  uses  the  cloth  top  barrel,  in 
comparison  with  Florida  which  uses  a  double 
bead  barrel.  Florida  offerings  were  weaker, 
bringing  $7.50  to  $8  a  barrel.  The  market  for 
old  stock  held  about  steady,  but  trading  was 
Qt'iet  .  Maine  Green  Mountains  brought  $2.75 
to  $3  a  100  lbs.  Strawberries  continued  in 
heavy  supply,  as  the  season  came  on  rapidly 
along  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land.  Truck  receipts  were  heavy  throughout 
t lie  week,  and  the  market  weakened  under  the 
increased  offerings.'  Best  stock  sold  at  12  to 
17c,  with  a  few  at  20c  a  quart.  Poorer  stock 
from  all  sections  was  down  as  low  at  7  to  10c. 
Street  sales  of  berries  were  weak  and  most  sales 
were  made  at  $3.75  to  $5  a  32-qt.  crate,  with 
poorer  at  $2.50  to  $3.  The  first  blackberries 
from  South  Carolina  were  on  the  market  and 
brought  $2  to  $3  for  rather  ordinary  offerings. 
Asparagus  was  in  liberal  supply  from  nearby 
States.  Best  large  green  from  New  Jersey 
sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.75,  with  some  at  $3  a  crate 
of  12  bunches.  Medium  sizes  were  mostly  $1.25 
to  $1.50,  whila  small  was  as  low  as  75c  to  $1. 
String  beans  held  about  steady.  Beets  and  car¬ 
rots  held  steady,  with  Norfolk  hothouse  beets 
selling  at  6  to  7c  per  bunch.  The  cabbage  mar¬ 
ket  was  again  weaker.  The  market  is  now 
entirely  supplied  with  new  stock.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  half -barrel  hampers  sold  at  $1.25  to  $2. 
while  barrel  hampers  from  North  Carolina 
brought  $3  to  $4.  Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk 
cabbage  brought  $1.50  to  $2.  The  celery  mar¬ 
ket  was  dull.  The  first  New  Jersey  Spring  let¬ 
tuce  of  the  season  was  on  the  market  during 
the  week.  Most  sales  were  made  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  with  poorer  at  $1.  The  lettuce  market 
was  generally  dull,  with  western  stock  in 
liberal  supply  and  lower.  Most  California  Ice¬ 
berg  brought  $3.50  to  $4,  with  a  few  at  $4.25. 
North  Carolina  Romaine  was  slow  at  $1  to 
$1.25  a  five-peck  hamper.  Mushrooms  were 
slow  and  dull  The  onion  market  was  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  prices  were  slightly  higher  for  Texas 
offerings.  Standard  crates  of  Yellow  Bermudas 
sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.05  with  a  few  up  to  $1.75. 

Crystal  white  wax  were  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Peas  held  about  steady,  with  demand  fairly  ac¬ 
tive.  North  Carolina  five-peck  hampers  sold  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  while  poorer  stock  from  Nor¬ 
folk  sold  at  75c  to  $1.  Radishes,  rhubarb,  scal¬ 
lions  and  spinach  from  nearby  areas  were  plen¬ 
tiful  and  barely  steady.  Tomatoes  from  Texas 
were  weaker,  as  supplies  increased.  Best  lugs 
sold  at  $3  to  $3.30  at  auction.  Florida  6’s 
brought  $3.50  to  $4  for  fancy  turning  and 
wrapped  stock. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  continued  liberal  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  during  the  past  week.  A  total 
of  57,112  cases  were  received  compared  with 
00.200  the  previous  week  and  55.173  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  The  market 
was  somewhat  irregular  during  the  past  few 
days,  but  prices  held  steady  for  the  best 
quality  offerings.  Fresh  extra  firsts  continued 
io  move  at  20c  a  dozen  while  fresh  firsts  were 
mostly  23  to  24c,  with  a  few  sales  up  to  25c. 
Fresh  seconds  were  weak  at  21  to  22c.  The 
storage  deal  continues  to  run  far  ahead  of  last 
season.  On  May  19,  there  were  210,009  cases 
oil  hand,  compared  with  109,627  cases  on  hand 
at  the  same  date  last  year.  Storage  packed 
extra  firsts  sold  at  20  to  26%e.  while  storage 
packed  firsts  brought  25  to  25%c.  Carefully 
selected  and  candled  stock  topped  the  market  at 
31  to  33c,  which  was  the  same  price  level  as 
last  week. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  more  active 
during  the  past  few  days,  and  fancy  birds 
brought  good  figures.  Fancy  fowls  were  higher 
at  27  to  28c  for  colored  stock,  while  Leghorns 
were  mostly  24  to  20c  for  best,  and  down  to  22 
to  25c  for  ordinary.  Best  Plymouth  Rock 
broilers  sold  well  at  40c,  with  extra  fancy 
slightly  higher.  Mixed  colors  were  mostly  36 
to  37c,  while  Leghorns  of  rather  ordinary  quali¬ 
ty  were  quoted  at  30  to  32c  for  birds  weighing 
approximately  2  lbs.  Old  roosters  were  slow 
at  16  to  18c.  Ducks  were  slow  and  dull  at  15 
to  20c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  heavier  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  May  17,  as  427,338  lbs. 
were  received  compared  with  390,800  lbs.  the 
week  previous.  Supplies,  however,  were  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  a  year  ago,  when  452,200  lbs.  were 
received  during  the  corresponding  week.  Fowls 
were  quiet,  and  barely  steady.  Best  stock  sold 
at  29  to  30e,  with  a  few  sales  at  31c.  Old 
roosters  were  slow  at  18  to  19c  for  best  stock. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  quality  bay  continued  very  scarce  and 
in  demand.  The  market  was  stronger  for  the 
best  offerings  of  Timothy  and  clover  mixed. 
Best  Timothy  sold  at  $20.  an  advance  of  $1 
over  last  week’s  quotations.  Ordinary  stock 
continued  dull.  Most  prices  ranged  from  $22 
to  $24  a  ton.  Straw  was  in  light  supply  and 
prices  ranged  from  $13.50  to  $14.50  for  both 
rye  and  oat  straw.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

^  (Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  sold  well  at  Boston  during 
the  past  week,  although  price  reductions  may 
be  noted  on  many  items.  Wool  trading  has 
been  light  on  most  lines  with  lower  prices  pre¬ 
vailing. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  $1  to 
$2.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $2  to  $3.  Large  ex¬ 
tra  fancy  $3  to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis  $1  to  $1.50. 
Maine  Ben  Davis  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.  N.  Y.  Bald¬ 
wins  ordinary  $1.50  to  $2,  best  $2.25  to  $2.50 
bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  24  bclis.  $2.50  to  $3.50,  few  $4;  36  bclis. 
$3  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  and  N.  J.,  $1.25 
to  $3  doz.  bchs.  N.  Y.  few  sales  $2.50  to  $4.50 
doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  cut  off.  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 
Texas,  erts.  bclid.  $2.50  to  $3.  Va.  bclis.  7  to 
8c  each. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Ala.,  bbl.  erts.,  $5  to  $5.50.  Va.,  %- 
bbl.  erts.,  $3. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
small  erts.,  bclid.,  $3.50  to  $4.  Texas,  erts.. 
$2.50  to  $3.50  100-lb.  sacks;  cut  and  washed,  $3. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  best,  $4  to  $6.50,  few  $7,  poorer 
lower  std.  bu.  box.  Ohio,  h.h.,  fancy,  $2  to 
$2.50  24  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads,  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  few  $5. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  best,  $1.50  to  $2  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 
Egyptians,  110-lb.  sacks,  few  sales,  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  Texas,  erts.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.65  to  $2.75, 
poorer  lower.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  best,  most¬ 
ly  $2.75,  poorer  lower.  Fla.,  No.  1,  $7.50  to 
$8  bbl. 

Radishes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  40  to  60  bclis.,  outdoor,  50  to  75c;  few 
$1  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Md., 
mostly  50  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  li.h.,  mostly  30  to  35c  lb. 
Fla.,  0  bskt.  crt.,  ord.,  $2.50  to  $3.75. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2 
100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $1.85  50- 
lb.  bags. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  market  firm  on  top 
grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50.  East¬ 
ern,  $17  to  $23.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $22  to  $23 
ton. 

Butter. — Market  weak.  Creamery  extras,  35c; 
firsts,  33  to  34%e;  seconds,  31  to  32%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  weak.  Neaby  heueries,  brown 
extras,  31c;  white  extras,  28  to  30c;  fresli 
eastern,  doz.,  27  to  28c. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  24  to  26c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19  to  20c; 
western  fresh,  20  to  21c. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7  to 
$7.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8  to  $8.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $6.50  to  $7;  red  kidney,  $9.75  to  $10  100- 
lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Prices  mostly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  line,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  28  to 
30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c:  %  blood,  combing,  29 
to  30e;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Bas,s. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  72  to  75c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  65  to 
70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  48  to  52c;  Y-v  blood,  combing, 
50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  line,  comb¬ 
ing,  73  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing,  68  to  72c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  %  blood, 
combing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  56  to  58c;  Y-i 
blood,  combing,  54  to  57c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly  steady 
with  last  week;  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of 
sales,  $9  to  $10.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  of  all  killing  classes  rather 
light;  market  mostly  50c  to  $1;  lower  on 
slaughter  cows;  bulls  weak;  some  sales  50c 
lower;  vealers  about  steady;  demand  very  slow. 
A  few  prime  vealers  sold  up  to  $12. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $7 ;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $11;  cull 
and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  barely  normal;  market  mostly 
unchanged;  demand  slow.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  85  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $7 
to  $9. 

Milk  Cows.  - —  Supply  rather  light;  market 
mostly  steady;  demand  slow.  Choice,  head, 
$185  to  $205;  good,  $145  to  $185;  medium,  $80 
to  $110;  common,  $50  to  $80. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  44c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
48c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  31c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
25c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  southern 
grown  produce  every  market  day  at  tlie_  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  oe;  graham  Hour,  lb.,  5c;  citron, 
each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  7c;  new,  lb.,  7c;  new 
carrots,  bell.,  7c;  celery,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  each,  8c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12%e;  endive, 
lb.,  8c;  dandelion  greens,  pk.,  30c;  horseradish, 
Yz  pt.,  15c;  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek,  bcli.,  5c;  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce,  head,  7c;  home-grown  lettuce, 
head,  10c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.30;  green,  bch., 
5c;  potatoes,  pk.,  47c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.80;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb., 
5c;  strawberries,  qt.,  25c;  radishes,  bch.,  5c; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  15c;  salsify,  boh.,  10c;  string 
beans,  qt.,  15c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach, 
pk.,  25c  Yz  turnips,  rutabagas,  qt.,  8c;  green 
peas,  qt.,  15c;  asparagus,  %  R-.  12%e;  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  doz.,  20c;  tomato  plants,  doz.,  30c; 
pepper  plants,  doz..  30c;  aster  plants,  doz.,  30c; 
geranium  plants,  doz.,  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  3oc; 
light,  lb..  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c:  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 

grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.. 
30e;  pork  steak,  lb.,  10c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  35c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  rabbit, 

dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  30c;  sausage, 
all  pork,  lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  32c;  sir¬ 
loin  steak,  lb.,  35c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  38c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  baby  chicks,  each,  12c;  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 

gal..  $2:  onion  sets,  qt..  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


May  31,  1030 

Buffalo  Markets 

Egg  prices  are  lower  and  the  market  is  weak. 
Citrus  fruits  are  all  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.- — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  40  to  41c;  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  35  to  37c;  undergrades,  33c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  23c;  longhorn,  23  to 
24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c:  limburger.  33c.  Eggs, 
weak;  nearby  fancy,  30c;  grade  A.  27  to  28c; 
grade  B,  25c;  grade  C,  23c;  nearby  at  mark, 

21  to  24c;  western,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  26 
to  31c;  chickens,  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c;  ducks,  22c;  turkeys,  3S  to  42c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  steady;  fowls,  21  to  23c;  broilers,  25  to 
37c;  old  roosters,  14  to  15e;  stags,  17c;  ducks, 

22  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Winesap,  $3;  Rome 
Beauty,  $3^  to  $3.25;  Stayinan,  western,  box, 
$2.25  to  $3.15.  Potatoes,  unsettled;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.65;  Ala.,  100-lb.  sack, 
$4  to  $4.25;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $5  to  $8.75;  sweets,  N. 
J.,  hamper,  $3  25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $7.50;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Spanish  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  green, 
doz.  bclis.,  15  to  18e. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$6  to  $8;  cherries,  Cal.,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.25; 
grapes.  Arg.,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  honeydews, 
Chile,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box, 
$4.75  to  $9.50;  lemons,  Cal.,  box,  $11.50  to  $12; 
strawberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $8. 

,  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Wash.,  doz.  bchs., 
<>0c  to  $1.50;  beans.  La.,  wax,  bu.  hamper, 
$2.75;  green,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  beets,  crate,  $3; 
cabbage.  100-lb.  crate,  $3  to  $4;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3;  celery,  Fla.,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.25;  cucumbers, 
2-doz.  box,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  eggplant,  Fla., 
crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $8  to  $9; 
kale,  Md.,  bu.,  $1;  lettuce,  10-lb.  crate,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  40c ;  peas, 
N.  C.,  bu.  hamper,  75c  to  $1.25;  peppers,  Fla., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $5;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to 
30c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  35c;  spinach, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50  to 
$3.75;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Sheets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  easv;  new 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs., 
60  to  75c;  beets,  doz.  bclis.,  $1;  beet  greens, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bclis.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.75;  dandelion  greens, 
bskt.,  25c;  green  onions,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  25c; 
leeks,  h.h.,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  li.h., 
doz  heads,  50  to  70c;  crate,  $1.25  to  $2;  onions, 
yellow,  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bclis.,  35  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1; 
tomatoes,  li.h.,  lb.,  60c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  North¬ 
ern  Spy.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Live  Poultry.— Broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to 
32c:  fowls,  light,  lb.,  30c;  roosters,  lb.  25 
to  2Sc;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  30c; 
grade  A,  29c;  grade  B,  28c;  small  lots,  doz., 
30c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  1111- 
salted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  cans,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
J0e:  cows,  fresh,  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300- 
c  ‘ome,  grades,  $150  to  $200;  good  to  medium, 
$.)0  to  $12.) ;  common,  $75  to  $85;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  good,  $14  to  $10;  common,  $10  to  $12; 
veal  calves,  milk-fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20;  good 
to  common,  $14  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb., 
30  to  32c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  36  to  38c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  32  to  34e. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  store,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livered,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  43  to  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  39  to  41c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  part  skim, 
lb.,  26  to  28c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15e;  eggs, 
local,  fresli,  doz.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  dressed, 
lb..  40  to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to 
one;  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  capons,  lb.,  60  to 
65c;  asparagus,  bch.,  18  to  20c;  carrots,  bch., 
10c;  spinach,  pk.,  19  to  22c;  rhubarb,  bch.,  S  to 
10c;  lettuce,  head,  10  to  12c.  F.  A.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $12.00@12.10 

9)0  to  1,100,  good  . 11.75(5)12.00 

800  up,  medium  .  9.50(5)12  (10 

Common  .  8.00(5!  9.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good . 10. 00(6)11. 00 

Common  and  medium  .  7  00@10  00 

Cows,  good  .  7.50@  8! 50 

Common  and  medium  .  0.50@  7.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00©  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  8.50(5)  9.00 

Cutter  and  Medium  .  7.00@  8.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch .  9M0@1L.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00@  9.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .1L00@12.00 

Medium  .  9.50@11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  9.50 

HOGS 


Hvy.  wts. ,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  ..$9.75(6)10.50 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. ..  10.25(5)10.85 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  choice. 10. 75@10.85 
Lt.  its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  choice.  .10. 25(5)10. 85 
SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  choice...  9.75(6)10.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exe .  8.25@  9.00 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice _ $9.00@$9.50 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice .  8.75@  9.50 

92  down,  medium  .  8.00@  9.00 

92  to  100,  med.  to  choice .  7.50@  9.85 

All  wts.,  common  .  6.75(5)  8.00 

Spring  lambs,  good  to  choice . 11. 00(5)13. 00 

Ylg.  weth.,  110  down,  med.  to  ch. .  5.00@  7.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  choice _  4.00®  5.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  3.50@  5.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  2.00@  4.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y„  unclassified,  2%-in.  Ben 
Davis,  $4.25;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  Baldwins,  $2  to  $2.25;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  asparagus,  Del.,  12- 
beh.  crt.,  very  large,  $3.50  to  $4;  large,  $3  to 
$3.25;  small,  $2  to  $2.50;  cucumbers,  Ohio,  h.h., 
chip  bskt.,  fancy,  $2.25;  lettuce,  Ohio,  li.b.,  10- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1.25;  peas,  N.  C.,  bu.  liprs.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  potatoes,  old  stock,  Maine,  120-lb. 
sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  new 
stock,  Texas,  100-lb.  sacks,  Bliss  Triumphs,  No. 
1,  $4  to  $4.15;  Alabama,  100-lb.  sacks,  Bliss 
Triumphs,  No.  1,  $3.75  to  $3.90;  Fla.,  bbis., 
Spaulding  Rose,  No.  1,  $9;  radishes,  Va.,  bu. 
bskt.,  buttons,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.  bskt., 
Savoy,  Va.,  25  to  50c;  strawberries,  Tenn. 
Aromas,  fair  condition.  $4;  sweet  potatoes,  No. 
1  Tenn.,  bu.  Jiprs.,  Nancy  Halls,  $1.90. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  20  to 
21c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  21  to  22c;  nearby 
hennery,  whites  and  browns,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  23c;  med.,  24c; 
Leghorns,  20c:  broilers,  35  to  40e;  Leghorns,  30 
to  33c;  old  roosters,  lie;  ducks,  18  to  25c; 
geese,  10c;  turkeys,  18  to  25c  lb.:  common 
pigeons,  35  to  45c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed 
hens,  40c;  hog-dressed,  33  to  35c  lb. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — A  check  for  $20,000,000. 
six  months'  contribution  of  the  State 
education  funds  for  support  of  _  the 
common  schools  of  Greater  New  York, 
has  been  sent  to  Charles  Buckley, 
Chamberlain  of  New  York  City,  it  was 
announced  Ma,»  15  by  State  Comptroller 
Morris  S.  Tremaine.  This  sum,  Mr. 
Tremaine  explained,  was  a  considerable 
increase  over  that  of  any  previous  year 
for  this  purpose,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  approximately  one-half  of  the 
common  school  appropriation  for  the 
entire  State. 

A  warning  to  drinkers  to  he  careful 
of  the  quality  of  the  liquor  they  imbibe 
was  issued  in  this  city  May  15  by  Dr. 
Charles  Norris,  Chief  Medical  Examiner, 
who  reported  that  in  the  preceding  12 
hours  six  men  had  died  of  wood  alcohol 
poisoning.  After  Dr.  Alexander  O. 
Gettler,  city  toxicologist,  and  his  assis¬ 
tant,  Dr.  Harry  Schwartz  had  performed 
chemical  analyses  and  fixed  the  deaths 
as  due  to  wood  alcohol,  Dr.  Norris  said 
that  the  epidemic  of  deaths  from  this 
cause  was  the  worst  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  61st  Coast  Artillery  Anti-Aircraft 
Regiment  is  making  an  overland  hike  of 
1,150  miles  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Va., 
to  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.,  it  was  announced 
May  15.  The  regiment  of  10  officers  and 
300  men  left  Fortress  Monroe  May  15. 

Frencli-Canadians  who  migrated  to  the 
United  States  are  returning  to  the  land 
of  their  birth  in  unusually  large  numbers, 
Hector  La  Ferte,  Minister  of  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  said  in  an  interview  at  Quebec,  May 
15.  A  large  majority  of  those  returning 
are  coming  from  New  England  States, 
Mr.  La  Ferte  said,  and  nearly  all  are 
returning  with,  funds.  In  many  instances, 
he  said,  these  families  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  amounts  varying  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000.  The  150  families  who  returned 
during  April  from  New  England  States 
brought  at  least  $500,000  with  them,  he 
said. 

The  Bergen  County,  N.  .T.,  American 
Legion  helped  Mrs.  Thora  Holt,  of 
Englewood,  gold  star  mother,  to  obtain 
a  passport  May  19  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  France  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  son. 
Mrs.  Holt’s  credentials  had  been  withheld 
because  she  was  not  able  to  produce  her 
citizenship  papers,  which  were  lost  in  a 
fire  in  her  Dumont  home  several  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Holt  was  born  in  Norway  60 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Holt’s  case  had  attracted 
wide  attention.  She  had  waited  10  years 
to  make  the  trip  and  was  broken-hearted 
at  the  thought  of  not  being  able  to  ac¬ 
company  the  6,000  other  war  mothers, 
who  are  going  to  France  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  She  will  sail  on  the 
George  Washington  on  July  23.  Her  son 
was  killed  early  in  the  war. 

George  Schley  89,  Civil  War  Veteran, 
who  saved  the  flag  of  the  18th  Con¬ 
necticut  Regiment  from  capture  by 
secreting  it  beneath  his  clothing  while 
he  languished  three  months  in  a  Con¬ 
federate  prison,  died  May  18  at  his  home 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  flag  was  made 
for  the  regiment  by  the  women  of 
Norwich,  Conn.  Schley  kept  it  on  a  wall 
of  his  home  for  many  years  and  finally 
sent  it  back  to  Norwich  at  the  request 
of  survivors  of  the  Connecticut  regiment. 

Southeast  Miller  County,  Ark.,  where 
300  or  more  persons  were  reported  ma¬ 
rooned  and  facing  a  food  shortage,  and 
Calion,  a  town  of  1,000  people  on  the 
rising  Ouachita  River,  were  the  centres 
of  relief  activities  in  flood  stricken 
Arkansas  May  20.  Relief  and  rescue 
parties  in  motor  boats  set  out  from 
Texarkana  with  food,  tents,  bedding 
and  other  supplies  and  vaccine  for 
the  refugees  in  Miller  County,  who 
were  said  to  have  gathered  in  one  place 
after  inundation  of  32,000  acres  by  water 
sweeping  through  a  break  in  the  Mc¬ 
Kinney  Bayou  drainage  district  levee. 
Flood  waters  from  Smackover  Creek, 
which  drove  more  than  1,000  persons 
from  their  homes  in  the  oil  field  section 
south  of  Eldorado  May  18  were  receding 
rapidly.  I-ouisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas 
likewise  had  refugee  lists,  and  large 
areas  of  low  farm  lands  submerged.  The 
Mississippi  River  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
present  flood.  Instead,  the  Red,  Ouachita 
and  other  rivers  and  numerous  creeks, 
normally  small,  have  been  swollen  by 
excessive  rains.  While  Smackover  Creek 
in  the  Eldorado  oil  field  region  of 
Arkansas  was  receding,  and  some  of  the 
1,000  persons  made  homeless  were  return¬ 
ing.  the  Ouachita  River  was  rising  and 
already  had  inundated  virtually  the  entire 
town  of  C’aliou,  Ark.  An  area  10  square 
miles  including  the  town,  was  under 
water.  Residents  were  living  in  box.  cars 
and  other  homes  out  of  reach  of  the 
flood.  The  Red  River  in  southwest  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  northeast  Texas  was  over¬ 
flowing  lowlands,  and  a  levee  break  at 
Fouke,  near  Texarkana  sent  rescue  crews 
out  May  20  to  save  endangered  residents. 
Other  parts  of  Arkansas  were  overrun 
by  high  water,  generally  from  swollen 
creeks.  Jefferson,  Texas,  a  town  of  2,500 
was  reported  inundated  by  the  Cypress 
River.  The  water  ranged  from  a  few 
inches  to  five  feet  deep  over  the  town. 
Residents  were  moving  out. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Early  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  war  craft  permitted  under  the 
Condon  Naval  Treaty  was  suggested  by 
labor  leaders  to  President  Hoover  May 
15  as  a  means  of  preventing  further 
unemployment  in  the  navy  yards  and 
arsenals.  Headed  by  Frank  Morrison, 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 


Labor,  the  visitors  asked  Mr.  Hoover  to 
have  this  modernization  started,  as  well 
as  the  reconditioning  of  other  naval 
vessels.  This  work,  they  stated,  would 
take  up  some  of  the  slack  in  navy  yards 
and  arsenals  throughout  the  country,  and 
perhaps  even  augment  the  number  of 
employes.  The  President,  according  to 
Mr.  Morrison,  promised  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  stop  further  dropping  of  em¬ 
ployes.  He  also  said,  Mr.  Morrison  stated, 
that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  hasten 
construction  work  that  would  add  to  the 
number  of  workers,  but  added  that  it 
would  take  a  little  time  to  accomplish  it. 
The  conference  was  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  now  employed  in  the  yards 
and  arsenals  had  become  alarmed  by  lay¬ 
offs  and  the  anticipation  of  further  re¬ 
ductions.  There  are  about  27,000  men 
now  thus  employed.  Accompanying  Mr. 
•Morrison  were  John  Coefield,  president 
of  the  Plumbers  International  Union ; 
Arthur  O.  Wharton,  president  of  the 
Machinists  International  Union,  and 
John  Frey,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Metal  Trades  Division  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor. 

The  Senate  May  19  voted  against  both 
the  debenture  and  flexible  tariff  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  tariff  bill  in  a  test  which 
Republican  leaders  had  asserted  would 
decide  the  fate  of  the  bill.  Conferees  of 
rhe  Senate,  by  this  action,  received  a  free 
hand  to  negotiate  with  the  House  on 
both  items.  In  divided  votes  on  the  dis¬ 
puted  provisions,  the  Senate  first,  by  a 
vote  of  43  to  41,  released  its  conferees 
from  their  adherence  to  the  farm  deben¬ 
ture  plan.  Vice-President  Curtis  broke 
a  42-to-42  tie  by  voting  “aye”  to  give  the 
conferees  power  to  compromise  with  the 
House  on  the  Senate’s  proposal  to  repeal 
the  President’s  flexible  tariff  power  and 
restore  it  to  Congress.  The  outcome  of 
the  votes  was  a  victory  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  House  majority,  which 
had  refused  to  negotiate  further  with  the 
Senate  on  the  tariff  bill  until  the  Senate 
had  again  committed  itself  on  the  two 
provisions.  The  House  has  rejected  both 
Senate  amendments  by  large  majorities. 
The  President  has  taken  a  definite  stand 
against  the  debenture  plan  and  against 
the  repeal  of  the  executive  flexible  tariff 
power.  The  result  gives  the  Ilawley- 
Smoot  bill  a  favorable  turn  toward 
passage.  The  opinion  is  that  the  deben¬ 
ture  is  now  definitely  out  of  the  measure 
and  thar  the  President’s  tariff-revision 
power  will  be  restored. 

After  years  of  controversy  the  famous 
Flathead  River  Site  No.  1  in  Montana 
was  May  19  awarded  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Power  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  American  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  Electric  Bond  and 
Share.  Among  the  leading  stockholders 
of  the  Montana  Power  Company  are 
John  D.  Ryan  and  C.  F.  Kelly  of  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Company,  which  con¬ 
cern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  have 
been  Montana  Power’s  largest  customers 
for  many  years.  Barring  the  apparently 
negligible  possibility  of  some  legal  hitch, 
the  commission,  with  the  approval  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wilbur,  expects 
its  acticfn  to  be  final  and  to  please  the 
Indian  owners  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Montana  generally. 

An  appeal  by  the  government  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  bribery  case  of  Albert  B.  Fall, 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  refused 
when  the  Supreme  Court  denied  a  writ 
of  certiorari  May  19  whereby  the  case 
would  have  been  taken  by  that  tribunal 
from  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  October  Fall  was  con¬ 
victed  of  receiving  a  $100.(X)0  bribe  from 
Edward  L.  Doheny  in  connection  with 
the  lease  of  the  California  naval  oil  re¬ 
serves  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $100,000  and  serve  a  year  in  jail.  lie 
appealed  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court,  of  Appeals.  The  government 
sought  to  make  the  point  that  Fall  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if  the  case  went 
against  either  of  them  and  asked  to  have 
the  appeal  taken  direct  to  the  highest 
tribunal. 

Local  jails  will  continue  to  -be  used  for 
Federal  prisoners  wherever  satisfactory, 
instead  of  setting  up  a  parallel  system  of 
Federal  jails,  under  the  recently  en¬ 
acted  prison  legislation,  the  Department 
of  Justice  announced  May  20.  Another 
policy  will  be  adaptation  of  existing 
government  property  for  jail  purposes 
wherever  possible  or  needed.  One  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  Federal  prison 
authorities  is  that  there  are  about  13.000 
Federal  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  serv¬ 
ing  short  terms  in  more  than  1.000  dif¬ 
ferent  county  or  local  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  professor 
from  the  University  of  Tennesseee  has 
brought  3.000  blight  resistant  chestnut 
trees  from  China  and  Japan  and  trans¬ 
planted  them  in  a  10,000-acre  area  near 
Ducktown,  Tenn.,  swept  of  all  vegetation 
by  gas  fumes  from  copper  plants.  G.  B. 
Shivery,  extension  forester  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  believes  the  trees  will  grow  in 
the  eroded  area,  since  the  copper  re¬ 
fineries  have  installed  equipment  for 
cutting  down  the  escaping  gases. 

A  return  of  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
tick  eradication  is  the  dividend  being 
realized  on  a  35.000-acre  ranch  in  Frio 
County.  Texas.  By  getting  rid  of  this 
blood-sucking  and  disease  spreading 
parasite,  the  ranch  owners  were  able  to 
get  a  greater  rental  for  their  land  than 


formerly,  as  well  as  getting  better  returns 
from  1.300  cattle  of  thir  own.  “This  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  direct  benefits 
that  are  being  derived  from  the  system¬ 
atic  dipping  of  cattle  to  eradicate  ticks 
in  the  Southern  States,”  says  Dr.  R.  A. 
Ramsay  in  charge  of  tick  eradication. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricuture. 
“In  this  case  the  dipping  began  on  May 
1,  1929,  and  was  continued  through 

December,  costing  approximately  30  cents 
an  acre  to  free  the  ranch  of  ticks.  The 
extensive  pasture  of  the  ranch  has  been 
leased  for  the  1930  season  at  an  increase 
of  15  cents  an  acre,  .since  the  land  owners 
are  now  able  to  sell  their  cattle  without 
restrictions,  which  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  before  dipping,” 


The  African  Violet 

Gan  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
culture  of  African  violets?  w.  c.  M. 

Lyndonvillle,  N.  Y. 

The  so-called  African  violet  is  of 
course  not  a  true  violet,  being  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  plant  allied  to  the  Gloxinias. 
Its  botanical  name  i,s  Saintpaulia  ionan- 
tha.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer, 
Baron  Walter  von  Saint  Paul.  These 
plants  are  greenhouse  subjects,  and  they 
may  be  given  a  period  of  rest  by  partly 
withholding  water  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  or  kept  growing  continuously. 
General  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
Gloxinias,  a  fibrous  open  soil  being  de¬ 
sirable,  one-half  leaf  mold,  one-half  loam, 
sand  and  well-rotted  cow  manure.  In 
Summer  .shade  from  strong  sunlight. 
Water  carefully  avoid  wetting  foliage, 
and  do  not  allow  the  ball  of  earth  to  dry 
out.  Water  lying  on  the  foliage  will  re¬ 
sult  in  leaf  spot,  as  with  the  Gloxinias. 
We  have  seen  the  Saintpaulia  flowering 
profusely  along  the  edges  of  the  benches, 
in  a  conservatory,  and  it  is  really  of  easy 
culture  if  its  requirements  are  borne  iu 
mind. 


Evergreens  from  Seed 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  raise, 
train,  prune  and  cultivate  young  cedar 
and  spruce  seedlings?  J.  M. 

Long  Island. 

Seeds  of  the  conifers  may  be  sown  in 
beds  or  frames  in  Spring.  The  soil 
should  he  a  light  sandy  loam.  Seed  may 
be  sown  broadcast  or  in  rows.  The  soil 
must  be  free  from  clods  or  stones,  and 
must  be  moist,  but  not  wet.  Watering 
must  be  done  carefully  with  a  fine  spray, 
so  as  not  to  pack  the  soil.  Young  seed¬ 
lings  must  be  protected  from  hot  sun  by 
a  light  cloth  or  lattice  shade.  A  light 
mulch  of  leaves  and  evergreen  twigs 
should  be  given  during  Winter.  Seed¬ 
lings  should  be  transplanted  the  second 
or  third  year,  in  early  Spring,  the 
soil  being  deeply  worked.  A  second  trans¬ 
planting  should  be  given  in  two  years’ 
time,  the  transplanting  inducing  a  close 
vigorous  root  system.  Well-drained  sandy 
loam,  enriched  if  poor  with  well-rotted 
manure  is  desirable. 

If  seedlings  are  allowed  to  stand  too 
close  together  in  a  bed  or  frame  they 
are  subject  to  a  disease  known  as 
damping  off.  This  disease  is  most  likely 
to  appear  in  warm  wet  weather,  es- 
pecialty  if  the  beds  are  poorly  drained. 
Plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  the  use  of 
a  thin  layer  of  clean  sand  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed,  will  control  this  trouble. 
If  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  when 
required,  given  air  and  light,  and  al¬ 
lowed  space  for  natural  development,  no 
training  is  required  in  the  case  of  the 
specimens  named. 


A  heathen  country  is  one  in  which 
the  telephone  doesn’t  ring  while  the  only 
person  at  home  is  in  the  bathtub. — Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $110 


JUNE  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Threo  to  flv*.  A  l  Norway  Spruo*, 

year-old  treei.  2  Amer.can  Sprue*. 

2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 
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-  EVERGREENS 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae 
2  Scotch  Pine.  2  Junipertui  Com 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old 
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SPECIAL  OFFER — Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or- 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


$1.10 

flower*. 

$1.10 

$1.10 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees  . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white 
(Catawbianse) ,  flower  is  reddish  purple. 
(Carolimanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants 

Magnolia  Trees . Trees 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 

early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  P»|  in 

\ery  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . (pl.IU 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink.  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue.  Pink  2  shrubs. ..  $1 . 10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Welgela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .*1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . SI. 10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors.  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Dolphlnlums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants. 

flowers  8  inches  across  . $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors.  8  plants . $1.10 

50  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

50  Aster  plants,  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

50  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King . $1.10 

50  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

20  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted . $1.10 

50  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

,50  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

1C  LARGE-FLOWERED 

io  VAiaaioius  exhibition  varieties 

All  colors,  up  to  6  inches  across. 

Blooming  size  . 

CHINESE  ARBORVITAE 

1V4  feet  high  and  bushy,  each  . $1.10 

2%  feet  high  and  bushy,  each  . $2.20 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


$1.10 


SAVE  MONEY  r US’ 


Thu  Berlin’ 
Quart  or  Pint 


Basket* 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida: 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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dead, but  what 
1  is  that  stuff? 


“The  crows  went  over  and 
pulled  my  neighbor’s  corn” 


Writes  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West 
Salem,  Ohio.  From  the  day  he 
started  using  Stanley’s  Crow  Re¬ 
pellent  his  crow,  gopher,  mole 
and  other  corn  field  pest  troubles 
were  over. 

But  be  sure  you  specify  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  “It  is  the 
only  kind  I  have  used  with  com¬ 
plete  success,”  writes  S.  Shep¬ 
herd,  West  Townsend,  Mass. 
Non  poisonous.  Will  not  clog 


seed  planter.  Safe. 

Sure.  A  20  years’ 
successful  record. 

Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed- 
corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half 
size  can  $1.00.  If  your  hardware, 
drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have 
it  in  stock  order  direct.  “Money 
Back”  guarantee.  Address  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Be  sure  you  get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  am  glad  you  are  not  afraid 
to  stand  up  for  truth  and  honesty.  H.  o. 

Rhode  Island. 

ENERAL  Harbord  of  the  United  States  Army, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  determination  to  tell 
the  truth  is  an  indispensable  quality  in  a  public  ser¬ 
vant.  Yes,  truth  and  honesty  are  good  things  for 
all  public  servants  and  private  citizens  to  stand  up 
for  and  to  stand  on. 

* 

CAREFUL  record  of  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre 
of  sweet  corn  on  35  farms  of  Monmouth  and 
Middlesex  counties,  New  Jersey,  was  made  by  the 
State  station  last  year.  The  average  expense  was 
found  to  be  $73.50  per  acre,  521  acres  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  test.  Average  of  the  five  highest 
yields  per  acre  was  0,882  ears,  and  for  the  whole  521 
acres,  3,706  ears.  The  average  acre  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  were  as  follows:  Seed,  $1.82;  fertilizer  (mixed), 
$14.56,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  $3.22;  man  labor,  in¬ 
cluding  operator’s,  $19.91 ;  horse  labor,  $5.56 ;  ma¬ 
chine  labor,  including  tractor  and  truck,  $8.24 ;  land 
rental,  $12.82;  other  costs,  which  include  cover  crop 
seed,  containers,  seed  treatment,  manure,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  commission  charges,  interest,  insurance  and 
miscellaneous,  $7.37.  Average  selling  price  per  100 
ears  was  $2.13  and  average  cost  $1.95. 

* 

NEWSPAPER  report  from  Norway  states  that 
the  lemmings  are  migrating  to  the  sea,  which 
to  many  of  us  means  but  little,  and  yet  this  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  recorded  by  zoolo¬ 
gists.  The  lemming  is  a  small  rodent,  belonging,  like 
the  short-tailed  English  field  mouse  and  the  water 
rat,  to  the  sub-family  of  voles.  It  has  brownish 
yellow  fur,  short  tail,  and  small  partially  concealed 
ears,  the  animal  being  about  five  inches  long.  Nor¬ 
mally,  the  lemmings  abound  on  high  plateaus  above 
the  pine  belt  in  Norway  and  Sweden;  this  is  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  cultivated  land,  and  they  feed  on 
grasses,  lichens,  and  the  shoots  of  dwarf  birch,  their 
diet  being  purely  vegetarian.  They  have,  however, 
an  extraordinary  habit  of  periodic  migration.  At 
intervals  varying  from  five  to  20  years  armies  of 
these  little  creatures  march  to  the  sea,  causing  great 
destruction  in  their  path,  and  drawing  after  them 
eagles,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  predatory  beasts. 
They  travel  by  night,  and  the  migration  may  ex¬ 
tend  over  several  years,  if  they  are  a  long  distance 
from  the  coast.  Thousands  die  by  the  way,  and  cer¬ 
tain  death  awaits  the  survivors,  for  on  reaching 
the  coast,  they  plunge  fearlessly  into  the  open  sea 
and  are  lost.  What  surviving  instinct,  from  eons 
past,  teaches  the  lemmings  that  they  must  march  to 
death  in  the  restless  sea?  What  a  pity  our  common 
rats  do  not  remove  themselves  in  this  way !  The 
migrating  lemming  remains  a  mystery — we  may  spec¬ 
ulate  regarding  it,  but  the  origin  of  the  sacrificial 
instinct  is  lost  to  us. 

* 

WE  OFTEN  have  inquiries  about  ropy  or  slimy 
milk.  This  may  come  from  udder  trouble  of 
one  or  more  cows,  traceable  by  taking  samples  of  the 
milk  in  thoroughly  sterilized  bottles.  In  this  way 
individual  animals,  and  even  quarters  of  the  udder, 
are  located.  But  the  greater  probability  is  germs 
in  the  milk  utensils,  so  persistent  that  the  utmost 
cleaning  and  scalding  will  be  necessary.  All  seams 
in  pails  and  pans  must  be  looked  after,  and  every 
possible  lurking  place  of  the  germs  searched.  The 
better  plan  is  to  have  such  seams  soldered  full  when 
pails  are  new.  We  knew  one  case  where  everything 
thought  of  had  been  done,  yet  the  trouble  persisted. 
A  large  kettle  of  water  was  being  heated  outdoors, 
and  the  hired  man  as  a  joke  threw  the  milking  stools 


into  that,  saying,  “We’ll  sterilize  them,  too,”  and 
there  was  no  more  ropy  milk.  The  germs  had  been 
safely  stabled  on  the  milking  stools  and  easily 
spread  by  the  milker’s  hands. 

* 

E  OFTEN  travel  on  the  railroad  past  a  hilly 
* 

field  which  outcropping  rock  made  unprofit¬ 
able  for  farming  purposes.  Yet  that  hill  has  a  mine 
just  under  the  surface  that  is  proving  profitable  to 
the  owners  because  of  its  use  for  public  work.  With 
the  thin  layer  of  soil  removed  a  vast  quantity  of 
rock  suitable  for  road  building  was  bared.  When 
blasted  out  and  crushed,  it  is  shipped  in  carloads 
here  and  there  to  help  build  the  good  roads  which 
are  rapidly  being  made.  Good  roads,  with  stone  as 
a  base,  are  not  new.  The  Romans  built  them  for 
war  purposes  centuries  ago,  but  they  fit  fully  as  well 
into  plans  of  peace.  It  is  a  sound  principle  to  do 
away  with  mud  roads  by  using  the  stones  which 
nature  has  put  within  convenient  reach. 

* 

ONE  of  the  early  insect  pests  hard  to  handle  is 
the  asparagus  beetle.  The  adults  come  out 
early,  do  some  eating  and  lay  a  multitude  of  eggs 
on  the  stalks,  hatching  in  a  few  days  into  larvae 
which  may  do  serious  damage.  Within  about  two 
weeks  these  transform  and  are  ready  to  go  through 
the  cycle  again.  Thus  there  may  be  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  a  season.  Poisoning  the  first  lot  is  not  de¬ 
sirable,  as  one  does  not  care  to  treat  the  stalks  to 
be  cut  in  this  way.  Poultry  permitted  to  have  the 
run  of  the  bed  will  destroy  many  of  the  beetles,  but 
may  damage  some  of  the  tender  stalks.  On  small 
patches  hand  picking  of  these  early  adults  may 
pay.  After  cutting  ceases,  the  plants  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  treated,  both  to  save  the  needed  foliage  and 
prevent  maturity  of  the  insects.  Clearing  up  rub¬ 
bish  around  the  patch  that  makes  harbor  for  the 
hibernating  adults  will  help. 

* 

WE  ARE  sometimes  asked  how  the  common 
horsetail  or  scouring  rush  may  be  controlled, 
where  it  becomes  a  troublesome  weed.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  cultivated  fields,  but  is  found  in  waste 
land  or  sandy  pastures  that  are  very  moist  in  Spring, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  plant,  for  it  is  poisonous  to 
horses  and  sheep,  though  apparently  cattle  may  eat 
it  without  danger.  It  is  sometimes  fatal  to  horses, 
and  while  less  poisonous  to  sheep,  it  gives  a  gaunt 
unthrifty  look  and  a  general  poor  condition.  Con¬ 
trol  methods  are  to  drain,  cultivate  and  fertilize  the 
infested  ground.  The  rootstocks  are  deeper  in  the 
ground  than  ordinary  cultivation  will  penetrate,  but 
they  will  die  if  deprived  of  the  green  food-assimilat¬ 
ing  stems.  The  first  growths  in  the  Spring  are  cylin¬ 
drical,  light-brown,  leafless  stalks,  tipped  with  club- 
shaped  spore-bearing  heads ;  these  scatter  the  spores 
and  die  down,  and  are  followed  by  the  green  plume¬ 
like  infertile  stems.  There  is  one  very  interesting 
thing  to  be  said  about  the  horsetail  (Equisetum)  ; 
it  is  a  living  fossil,  for  it  is  the  surviving  repre¬ 
sentative  of  ancient  plants  which  were  plentiful  in 
distant  geological  periods.  At  the  time,  ages  past, 
when  the  coal  beds  were  forming,  ancient  relatives 
of  the  horsetails  were  enormous  trees,  which  re¬ 
sembled  their  small  surviving  relatives,  but  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Single  fossilized  trunks  of  these  ex¬ 
tinct  horsetail  trees  were  frequently  more  than  10 
feet  in  diameter.  So,  when  we  look  at  a  patch  of 
horsetails  in  a  peaceful  pasture,  we  may  see,  in 
imagination,  a  grove  of  these  extraordinary  trees, 
through  which  roamed  the  terrifying  animals  whose 
figures  are  now  reconstructed,  from  a  single  bone 
or  footprint,  in  a  zoological  museum. 

* 

THIS  country  produces  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dry  beans,  yet  we  import  a  large  amount 
yearly,  a  total  of  71,000,000  lbs.  for  the  seven  months 
ending  March  31.  These  come  from  several  countries 
of  Europe,  mainly  the  marrow,  pea  and  kidney 
kinds  ;  Japan  sends  varieties  known  as  antenashi  and 
kotenashi ;  Chili,  red  and  white  kidney.  Madagascar 
and  Peru  send  Limas,  which  sell  at  about  $2  per  100 
lbs.  below  California  grown. 

* 

ROILED  duckling,  mentioned  on  page  659,  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  a  popular  dish,  good  for  those 
who  eat  it  and  for  the  duck  producers.  It  makes  a 
possible  market  for  half-grown  ducks  and,  if  de¬ 
veloped  properly,  the  surplus  of  roasters,  threatened 
now  and  then,  can  be  avoided.  There  has  been  some 
prejudice  against  broiled  duckling  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  be  greasy,  and  not  tender  with  any 
reasonable  amount  of  broiling.  A  fair  test  shows 
that  neither  of  these  objections  holds,  The  fat  drips 
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into  a  pan  underneath,  and  15  or  20  minutes  before 
the  broiling  fire  cooks  it  thoroughly.  Birds  weighing 
2y2  to  3  lbs.  are  the  right  size.  They  are  split  in 
two,  one-half  making  all  the  meat  a  hungry  man 
wants,  with  the  potato,  bread  and  apple  sauce  that 
naturally  go  with  it.  We  mention  all  of  this  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  a  practical  way  to  inci^ase  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  wholesome  poultry  products.  The  duck  men 
have  the  opportunity  to  interest  restaurants  and 
hotels  in  something  choice  for  patrons  who  appre¬ 
ciate  a  “good  dinner.”  Experience  shows  that  one 
of  these  broiled  duckling  dinners  can  be  served 
properly  for  a  dollar. 

* 

ERIOUS  fires  in  the  Eastern  States  have  shown 
once  more  what  may  come  from  a  little  careless¬ 
ness.  Railroads  cause  some  of  these  fires,  but  most 
of  them  are  the  result  of  letting  brush  fires  get 
away,  or  the  really  criminal  action  of  those  who  go 
through  the  woods,  leaving  lunch  fires  or  dropping 
lighted  matches  here  and  there.  The  brush  fire  is 
often  deceptive.  It  blazes  up  higher  than  expected, 
or  a  gust  of  wind  carries  it  in  a  dangerous  direction. 
Burning  brush  in  a  dry  time  requires  more  than  a 
common  margin  of  safety.  Damage  in  the  past  few 
days  will  approach  $10,000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
discomfort  of  those  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes. 

* 

RGENTINA  is  a  large  customer  for  some  of 
our  food  -products,  one  of  the  heavy  items  being 
eggs.  Other  large  ones  are  rice,  cottonseed  oil,  ap¬ 
ples  and  dried  fruits,  the  value  of  raising1  alone  being 
around  $200,000  yearly.  There  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  our  package  foods,  such  as  cereals  and 
canned  fish  of  all  kinds. 

* 

OWN  in  Maryland,  where  the  sheep  industry  is 
important,  the  Stockmen’s  Association  and 
State  agricultural  authorities,  arrange  for  occa¬ 
sional  sales  of  purebred  rams  of  high  quality.  The 
object  is  to  give  individual  breeders  in  those  lo¬ 
calities  opportunity  to  improve  their  flocks  more 
conveniently  than  having  to  get  them  at  a  distance 
from  individual  breeders.  It  is  now  well  understood 
that,  even  with  ordinary  flocks,  the  purebred  ram 
brings  a  decided  increase  in  value  of  the  lambs.  On 
page  721  further  facts  about  how  these  sales  are 
held  will  be  found. 

* 

That  rain  for  a  day  and  all  night  did  us  farmers 
more  good  than  the  politicians  will  in  a  hundred  years. 

IIE  above  plain  statement  is  from  a  farmer  in  a 
location  where  drought  was  becoming  serious. 
There  is  perhaps  no  harder  trial  in  the  round  of  a 
year’s  work  than  to  see  plants  at  a  standstill  or 
failing  for  lack  of  water.  Every  blade  of  grass  and 
spear  of  corn  seems  to  be  calling  for  help.  This 
rain  came  just  in  time,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
slow  drizzle,  every  drop  soaking  in,  impressed  the 
farmer  who  wrote  the  above  note  as  the  topnotch 
of  practical  help — helping  him  to  help  himself. 


Brevities 

That  rain  surely  made  the  pastures  brighten  up. 

New  Jersey  spinach  was  hit  hard  by  the  drought. 

Phosphate  rock,  suitable  for  the  making  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  is  being  mined  in  Southeastern  Idaho. 

During  the  nine  months  ended  April  30  Eastern 
Canada  imported  more  than  14,000  tons  of  butter  from 
New  Zealand. 

That  is  a  peculiar  situation  described  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  on  page  707 — rather  hard  on  those  certified 
seed  potato  farmers. 

Crude  oil  production  in  this  country  is  averaging 
2,500,000  barrels  weekly.  California  is  by  far  the 
highest,  and  Oklahoma  next. 

A  process  of  forcing  metal  into  the  pores  of  wood 
has  been  developed  in  Germany.  The  molten  metal  is 
forced  into  the  wood  under  pressure,  certain  tempera¬ 
ture  and  pressure  being  necessary.  The  treated  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  used  like  ordinary  wood. 

Production  of  lumber  in  the  Philippines  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly,  a  total  cut  of  754,000,000  board  feet  being- 
reported  for  1929.  Eighteen  new  sawmills  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  islands,  several  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
15,000  board  feet  each.  The  industry  can  apparently 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  markets  are  found. 

According  to  one  of  the  great  insurance  companies, 
most  of  the  accidents  that  do  not  cause  death  occur 
in  the  home — the  results  of  falls,  burns,  etc.  However, 
one  is  still  reasonably  safe  from  being  mowed  down  by 
a  joy-riding  motorist  when  washing  dishes  at  the 
kitchen  sink. 

One  of  our  readers,  going  to  open  the  henhouse  early 
in  the  morning,  was  much  mystified  to  find  a  metal 
tag,  numbered  for  a  hunting  and  fishing  license,  caught 
in  the  henhouse  door.  Of  course  we  would  not  suggest 
that  the  owner  of  the  license  was  engaged  in  sus¬ 
picious  pursuits,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  a  farmer’s 
Kenhouse  is  no  place  to  look  for  brook  trout, 
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The  Debenture  Plan  Defeated 

FOR  more  than  a  year  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
have  been  at  odds  over  tariff  legislation.  Aside 
from  the  differences  of  rates  on  one  product  or  an¬ 
other,  the  Senate  insisted  on  an  export  debenture 
on  farm  products  to  equalize  tariff  benefits.  It  also 
insisted  on  removing  the  flexible  provision  of  the 
old  tariff  law  which  gives  the  President  authority 
to  increase  tariff  rates  up  to  50  per  cent  of  a  sched¬ 
ule  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  contained  these  two  provisions, 
and  its  conference  committee  was  instructed  not  to 
yield  on  these  points.  The  House  refused  to  accept 
these  provisions,  and  consequently  the  conference 
committees  of  both  houses  have  been  at  a  deadlock 
for  some  time.  It  was  known  that  President  Hoover 
was  opposed  to  both  of  these  Senate  provisions  and 
it  was  asserted  on  one  side  that  he  would  veto  the 
bill  if  the  Senate  provisions  were  retained  but  this 
was  denied  by  the  other  side. 

Last  week  Senator  Smoot  moved  to  relieve  the 
Senate  conference  committee  from  the  previous  in¬ 
struction.  After  a  five-hour  debate  the  motion  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.  The  vote  which 
followed  on  the  flexible  tariff  provision  was  a  tie. 
Vice-President  Curtis  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor 
of  removing  the  instructions  on  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  Hence  the  Senate  gave  way  on  both  the  de¬ 
benture  and  the  flexible  tariff  features  of  its  bill. 
It  is  expected  that  the  joint  conference  will  now 
agree  on  the  differences  that  have  heretofore  kept 
them  apart.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  revive  the 
debenture  plan  again,  but  to  all  present  appearances 
it  is  dead. 


Grain  Business  Bought 

DISPATCH  from  Chicago  says  that  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  National  Grain  Corporation  purchased  the 
Hall-Baker  Grain  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
which  handles  between  30,000,000  and  40,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  annually,  and  is  the  largest  ex¬ 
porter  of  grain  through  Gulf  ports.  The  corporation 
officials  say  it  is  the  largest  merchandizer  of  milling 
wheat  in  the  United  States.  It  was  understood  that 
the  purchase  price  was  about  $3,000,000.  with  the 
transaction  involving  leases  on  nearly  0,000,000 
bushels  of  elevator  space  in  the  Kansas  City 
terminal  and  railroad  warehouses. 

The  Grain  Corporation  was  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  It  is  through 
this  corporation  that  the  board  makes  its  advances 
of  money  and  directs  its  operations  in  wheat. 
Technically  the  money  is  loaned  to  the  corporation. 
It  is  however,  under  the  control  of  the  board  and 
practically  it  is  for  the  most  part  considered  an  in¬ 
direct  operation  of  the  Federal  government.  If, 
however,  the  government  advances  were  repaid  the 
Federal  official  control  would  be  released. 


The*  United  States  ol  Europe 

THE  suggestion  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  has 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  a  definite  proposal.  On 
May  IT,  Aristide  Briand,  foreign  minister  of  France, 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  federation  of  European 
states  to  the  governments  of  26  nations.  It  is  a 
tentative  proposal  but  goes  far  enough  to  outline 
the  general  plan  on  which  the  federation  should  be 
formed.  His  first  purpose  is  to  provide  for  a  con¬ 
tact  of  the  European  nations  under  a  general  for¬ 
mula,  limited  in  scope  to  problems  in  which  all  could 
agree,  and  leave  the  permanent  and  more  extensive 
charter  to  be  formed  later  on.  He,  however,  sug¬ 
gests  a  form  of  constitution  providing  for  a  presi¬ 
dent,  a  permanent  committee,  and  a  permanent  sec¬ 
retary,  and  a  permanent  office  at  Geneva.  He  limits 
the  signatory  states  to  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  so  that  the  federation  would  not  be  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  general  organization  but  a  regional 
pact  within  that  body.  It  would  avoid  race  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  preserve  the  sovereign  rights  of  political 
independence  of  the  member  nations. 

In  confining  itself  to  a  few  simple  rules  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  limit  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  European  Union  permanently, 
but  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  and  trust  to  time  and  the  development  of 
mutual  confidence  and  constant  evolution  for  the 
completed  structure. 

Minister  Briand  and  the  French  government  take 
pains  to  announce  that  the  proposed  federation  of 
these  26  European  states  is  not  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation.  Coming  at  this 
time  when  so  many  foreign  countries  have  made 
representations  to  the  State  Department  against 
provisions  considered  detrimental  to  them  in  our 


proposed  new  tariff  schedules,  it  has  been  hinted 
that  the  federation  was  proposed  as  a  retaliation  by 
the  European  governments  affected.  In  fact  intima¬ 
tions  have  been  freely  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  tariff  bill  now  in  Congress  may  help  Mr. 
Briand  to  secure  favorable  consideration  for  the 
European  federation.  Mr.  Briand  stresses  the  point 
that  progress  towards  economic  union  depends  on 
security,  and  peace  is  itself  bound  up  in  political 
union.  He  contends  therefore  that  it  is  in  the  political 
field  that  Europe  must  first  make  progress  for  a 
basic  structure.  He  reasons  therefore  that  it  is 
logical  to  expect  that  under  a  union  peace  would 
be  safeguarded  in  Europe,  general  markets  would 
be  established,  communications  and  transportation 
would  be  facilitated,  common  educational  and  hy¬ 
gienic  purposes  would  be  promoted,  and  once  the 
principles  of  tariff  policy  is  adopted  the  means  of 
its  technical  realization  might  be  left  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  experts.  It  is  an  ambitious  program.  It  sug¬ 
gests  the  possibility  for  the  future  of  a  political 
and  social  union  of  the  whole  world. 


A  Novel  Cause  of  Farm  Suit 

SOMETIME  back  a  fire  burned  three  barns  in 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  When  the  first  barn  took  fire, 
the  tenant,  Emerson  Kite,  rang  up  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  and  asked  the  operator  to  call 
the  fire  department.  It  is  alleged  that  the  operator 
failed  to  summon  the  firemen.  Later  a  call  reached 
them  through  a  box  alarm  located  nearby  on  the 
highway,  but  in  the  meantime  two  other  barns  took 
fire  and  burned.  The  owner  of  the  barns,  John  Kite, 
brought  suit  through  Attorney  Matthew  Cahill, 
against  the  telephone  company  to  recover  $5,000,  the 
loss  of  the  two  barns  which  were  fired  from  the 
first.  The  contention  was  that  the  two  barns  could 
have  been  saved  if  the  message  had  been  delivered ; 
on  the  other  hand  Attorney  Charles  Russell  con¬ 
tended  that  the  owner,  John  Kite,  was  not  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  telephone  service,  and  consequently 
there  were  no  contractual  relations  between  him  and 
the  corporation,  and  no  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  telephone  company.  Justice  Daniel  Y.  Mc- 
Namee,  heard  the  complaint  at  New  Paltz  on  May 
17,  and  dismissed  the  suit.  It  would  seem  from  the 
pleading  that  the  tenant  might  have  a  case  for  the 
jury  if  he  lost  any  property  stored  by  him  in  the  two 
barns,  and  that  if  the  owner  held  the  contract  for 
the  telephone  service,  he  might  have  a  case  to  go 
to  the  jury  on  the  facts. 


Injections  Kill  Babies 

Berlin,  May  14. — Reports  from  Luebeck  today  said 
eight  infants  had  died  and  23  others  were  ill  after  the 
local  health  officials  had  injected  an  anti-tuberculosis 
serum.  The  infants  were  from  one  to  ten  days  old. 

The  serum  was  used  according  to  the  method  first 
tried  at  Luebeck  a  few  weeks  ago  when  246  infants  were 
treated.  The  parents  of  children  who  received  injec¬ 
tions  were  warned  to  notify  authorities  of  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  illness.  Meanwhile,  use  of  the  serum  was  for¬ 
bidden. — New  York  Sun. 

OME  of  our  scientists  are  positive  in  their  as¬ 
surances  that  serums  produced  from  virulent 
germs  are  not  poisonous  and  that,  when  injected, 
cannot  possibly  do  harm  to  either  human  or  animal 
life,  but  in  practice*  instances  like  the  above  are  fre¬ 
quently  reported.  Certainly  the  professional  fanatics 
go  the  limit  when  they  take  chances  in  injecting  in¬ 
fants  with  deedly  serum. 


A  Letter  Back  Home 

Missouri  is  a  very  beautiful  State.  I  like  it  better 
than  any  of  the  other  States  I  came  through  except 
Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  trip  was  through  New  York 
State  after  leaving  the  city.  I  was  quite  disappointed 
in  the  Mississippi  River,  for  I  expected  it  to  be  larger. 
My  mental  conceptions  of  it  were  big.  My  host  and  I 
started  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  this  morning  at  8:30  and 
drove  down  through  the  Ozarks  to  Harrison,  Ark.  The 
Ozarks  are  very  lovely  rolling  hills  and  some  moun¬ 
tains,  not  as  high  as  we  are  used  to  in  the  East,  but 
making  beautiful  scenery.  We  came  167  miles.  The 
apple  orchards  are  extensive  and  in  good  shape.  There 
are  some  peach  orchards,  and  all  the  way  down  straw  - 
berries.  The  pickers  are  numerous.  They  live  in 
tents  during  the  picking  season.  Sunday  we  dio\e  out 
to  a  peony  farm.  There  were  acres  and  acres.  Last 
year  they  shipped  69.000  dozen  blooms,  and  there  will 
be  more  this  year.  To  see  those  fields  of  pink,  white 
and  red  peonies  just  thrilled  me. 

In  Arkansas  the  farms  are  not  so  well  kept  up.  The 
people  seem  slow  and  lackadaisical.  They  lift  one  foot 
and  hold  it  suspended  a  full  two  seconds  before  they 
put  it  down  and  lift  the  other,  and  shuffle  as  they  walk. 
Hillbillies,  they  are  called,  but  these  seem  to  be  a 
class  by  themselves.  We  have  met  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  intelligent  people  in  Arkansas.  I  saw  more 
mules  than  I  though  existed  in  the  whole  world.  Joplin 
was  once  a  mining  town,  but  it  has  uo  mining  now 


and  the  population  decreased.  It  is  now  31,000.  The 
miners  have  disappeared  and  the  town  is  a  thriving 
business  center,  but  just  now  it  has  much  unemploy- 
ment  as  we  find  in  other  places.  I  am  going  up  to  St. 
Louis  next  week  and  have  planned  a  drive  up  to 
Kansas  City  this  week.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  Jo  see 
the  West.  m.  g.  k. 


Fruit  and  Crop  Outlook 

We  shall  have  a  half  crop  of  fruit  this  year,  mostly 
Clapp,  Bartlett  and  Bose  pears.  The  late  frost  did 
no  damage  here.  f.  m. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  in  my  locality  is  very  good.  1 
do  not  think  that  the  late  frost  did  any  damage  to  t lie 
strawberries  or  other  fruit  blossoms.  e.  b. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  going  to  have  more  fruit  this  year  than  in 
the  last  few  years.  There  has  been  no  frost  to  do  any 
damage  as  yet.  wm.  h.  groat  jr. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  G  reening,  McIntosh,  Wealthy  and 
Twenty  Ounce  is  very  good;  Baldwin,  very  light. 
Peaches,  cherries  and  pears  look  promising.  I  do  not 
think  frost  did  any  damage.  a.  j.  w. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  to  peaches,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich.,  will  have  none ; 
sour  cherries,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  average;  apples, 
but  little  better ;  pears,  perhaps  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
a  crop.  Berries  look  good  at  present.  Weather  cool, 
thermometer  40  this  morning — May  17.  a.  r. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Butterfat  is  39c.  This  is  a  hog  and  corn  country. 
Many  farmers  are  turning  to  dairy  cows,  as  the  ‘hogs 
were  not  very  profitable  last  year.  Corn  planting  is 
the  largest  in  years.  Wheat  outlook  good;  oats  only 
fair ;  potatoes  net  enough  grown.  Sheep  lambed  well, 
most  farmers  have  a  fair  flock.  Spring  pigs  are  thriv¬ 
ing.  Pasture  is  good ;  lots  of  clover  sown.  Horses  are 
higher  this  year  and  largely  used  on  our  farms. 

Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  j.  d.  m. 

Practically  all  of  the  peach  buds  were  winter-killed 
in  the  Benton  Harbor-St.  Joe  section  of  Michigan,  and 
in  this  section  there  was  also  considerable  damage  done 
to  the  wood. 

This  injury  seemed  to  extend  nearly  as  far  north  as 
South  Haven.  This  area  in  which  the  injury  took  place 
contains  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  commercial 
peach  trees  in  Michigan.  From  South  Haven  and 
Grand  Rapids,  north,  the  peach  buds  seemed  .to  come 
through  the  Winter  in  good  condition,  but  about  *two 
weeks  ago,  we  had  temperatures  as  low  as  22  and  24 
degrees  in  parts  of  the  State,  which  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  peach  buds  that  had  escaped  the 
Winter  injury.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the*tonnage  of 
peaches  for  Michigan  for  1930  will  be  a  very  low  one. 
Our  present  guess  is  40  per  cent  crop. 

R.  E.  MARSHALL. 

There  has  been  but  little  rain  since  March  25.  Win¬ 
ter  grains  are  not  looking  very  well,  and  grass  is  short. 
On  account  of  shortage  of  pasture  much  stock  is  for 
sale,  and  the  prices  are  lower.  Most  of  the  corn  has 
been  planted  but,  on  account  of  dryness,  it  is  not  coming 
up  well. 

Fruit  will  be  scarce.  April  22  we  had  a  hard  freeze 
that  killed  most  of  the  fruit.  On  account  of  the  prob¬ 
able  shortage  of  hay  more  Soy  beans  and  similar  crops 
are  being  planted.  Potatoes  for  the  most  part  are  not 
raised  on  a  commercial  basis.  Generally  farmers  grow 
what  they  need  for  their  own  use  and  sell  any  surplus 
they  may  have.  For  the  most  part  horses  are  used  on 
the  farm.  A  few  farmers  whose  land  is  sufficiently  level 
to  permit  their  use  have  tractors.  Eggs,  18c  per  doz. ; 
butterfat,  32c;  heavy  chickens,  18c;  light.  15c. 

Noble  Co.,  Ohio.  m. 

We  have  wonderful  prospects  for  the  coming  fruit 
season.  There  was  little  or  no  damage  done  to  apples 
by  frost,  and  we  had  a  very  heavy  bloom,  which  was 
favored  by  very  fine  weather  with  a  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture  for  bees  to  work  constantly.  Consequently  the  set 
has  been  about  as  heavy  as  I  have  ever  seen,  if  the  dry 
weather  does  not  affect  them  and  cause  them  to  have 
a  heavy  June  drop.  However,  I  think  this  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  additional  nitrates  used  with  the  fertilizer 
application.  All  who  have  orchards  around  this  sec¬ 
tion  seem  to  be  about  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
crop. 

Peaches  are  light,  as  the  frost  hit  them  several  times. 
Mine  are  very  light.  I  think  those  who  have  peach  or¬ 
chards  on  land  that  has  a  good  “frost  drainage”  have 
a  better  outlook.  johiv  h.  Barclay  jr. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

We  here  in  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  are  having  dry  weather. 
Grain  and  grass  are  both  needing  rain.  This  has  been 
a  fine  Spring  to  do  plowing.  Most  of  it  was  done  in 
March.  The  majority  of  the  corn  in  this  communitv 
has  been  planted.  Oats  are  growing  slowly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  drought. 

There  are  six  tractors  in  this  community  but  used  in 
connection  with  teams;  however  they  are  considered  a 
good  help. 

Dairying  is  carried  on  here  on  a  small  scale,  and 
trucking  is  a  side  line,  too.  We  have  six  or  eight  fine 
orchards  within  a  few  miles  of  us  that  are  hard  to 
beat  for  apples  of  flavor  and  quality.  These  orchards 
are  mostly  located  in  Chestnut  Ridge  which  is  noted 
for  the  fine  fruit  it  produces.  A  few  of  our  farmers 
are  planting  four  to  eight  acres  of  potatoes.  The  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  section  haul  the  majority  of  their  produce 
to  the  markets  themselves — Altoona,  Johnstown  and 
Windber  being  the  leading  markets.  Poultry  is  also  a 
side  line  with  us. 

Prices  of  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  butter  and  eggs  are  as 
follows  :  Hay,  $12  to  $13  ton  ;  wheat,  bu..  $1.10 ;  corn. 
$1 ;  oats,  50c;  potatoes,  $1.50;  butter,  lb.,  25c;  eggs, 
doz.,  20c,  and  more  than  are  wanted.  These  prices  are 
what  the  hucksters  pay.  The  enterprise  that  is  claim¬ 
ing  the  greatest  attention  in  our  neighborhood  is  the 
new  State  road,  the  final  connecting  link  between  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md.,  and  Johnstown.  Pa.  This  section  (of 
seven  or  eight  miles)  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  substantial  pieces  of  road  in  our  State- 
no  grade  but  a  few  slight  ones.  They  have  built  num¬ 
erous  bridges,  all  good  substantial  structures,  s.  L.  h. 

Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 
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Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

“Here  we  somehow  must  express 
How  lovely  May  is  in  her  blossom  dress.” 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  Spring  but  not  in  Fall, 
My  second  is  in  up  but  not  in  down, 

My  third  is  in  nut,  but  not  in  ball, 

My  fourth  is  in  smile  but  not  in  frown, 
My  fifth  is  in  each  but  not  in  all 
My  sixth  is  in  tiara  but  not  in  crown 
My  whole  is  something  seen  by  all. 

— By  Mildred  McCloy,  (17). 
New  York. 


My  first  is  in  notice  but  not  in  see, 

My  second  in  price  but  not  in  fee, 

My  third  is  in  rain  but  not  in  dew. 

My  fourth  is  in  several  but  not  in  few, 
My  fifth  is  in  humble  but  not  in  meek, 
My  sixth  is  in  Latin  but  not  in  Greek, 
My  seventh  is  mutter  but  not  in  say. 
My  eighth  is  in  Pembroke  but  not  in  .Tay, 
My  whole  is  a  woodland  flower  of  May. 

— Clark  Allender,  (16). 

West  Virginia. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “rainbow”  and  to  the  riddle  “rain.” 


Riddle 

Three  thousand  skyblue  Mississippi 
In  a  vast  cycle  of  waters, 

1  wheel  around,  assuming 
The  regularity  of  time  itself. 

Asia  to  Africa,  on  and  on, 

I  make  the  circuit  of  the  ocean. 

— Written  by  Charlotte  Dolly,  (16). 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Fern  Song 

Dance  to  the  beat  of  the  rain,  little  Fern, 
And  spread  out  your  palms  again, 
And  say  “Tho’  the  sun 
Hath  my  vesture  spun, 

He  had  labored,  alas,  in  vain, 

But  for  the  shade, 

That  the  cloud  hath  made, 

And  the  gift  of  the  Dew  and  the  Rain.” 
Then  laugh  and  upturn 
Your  fronds,  little  Fern, 

And  rejoice  in  the  beat  of  the  Rain! 
— By  John  Bannister  Tabb. 
Sent  by  Marian  W.  Sawyer  (14), 
Maine. 


A  Wasted  Day 

(As  a  contrast  to  “Today,”  by  Carlyle) 
I  spoiled  the  day, 

Hotly,  in  haste, 

All  the  calm  hours 
I  gashed  and  defaced. 

Let  me  forget, 

Let  me  embark 
— Sleep  for  my  boat — 

And  sail  through  the  dark. 


Till  a  new  day 

Heaven  shall  send, 

Whole  as  an  apple. 

Kind  as  a  friend. 

— -Frances  Cornford. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (16), 
West  Virginia. 


MTlmt  Tvmu 


Drawn  by  Harvey  Schoonmakcr  (12), 
New  York 


The  answer  to  last  month's  What  Am 
1  v  was  Snail.  Charles  Lamb  has  written 
a  poem  about  this  odd  creature.  "The 
Housekeeper”  which  has  been  sent  us  by 
Marian  Sawyer  (14)  Maine,  and  which 
we  hope  to  find  room  for  on  this  page. 
Next  month’s  puzzle  is  an  animal  from 
Southwestern  United  States,  also  the 
Northwest  Coast  region. 

I  belong  to  the  raccoon  family.  I  have 
a  sharper  nose,  longer  tail,  and  more 
slender  body  than  the  coon.  My  toes  are 
spread  far  apart  so  that  they  resemble 
those  of  a  monkey.  I  am  about  the  size 
of  a  mink,  and  have  a  yellowish  brown 
fur.  My  fur  is  used  in  trimming.  My 
most  remarkable  feature  is  my  big  bushy 


tail,  almost  as  long  as  my  body,  which 
is  marked  alternately  by  black  and  white 
bands.  I  live  in  caves,  hollow  trees,  and 
ruined  cliff  dwellings.  I  am  a  night 
prowler,  and  when  not  hunting  for  food, 
which  is  mice,  rats,  birds,  chickens,  in¬ 
sects,  fruit  and  green  corn,  I  am  explor¬ 
ing  farmhouses  or  streets  of  towns.  If 
captured  I  become  tame,  and  make  a 
fine  mouser.  Other  names  for  me  are 
“Cocmixtle”  in  Mexico,  “mountain  cat” 
in  California,  and  raccoon  fox  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  My  other  name  is  used  in  Texas. 
What  am  I? 

— Sent  by  Erma  Herschey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Drawn  by  Sara  Erie 


Down  in  Georgia 

Here  are  the  Georgia  notes  again.  Last 
month  I  did  not  get  them  in — and  my 
excuse  is  poor,  but  true.  About  the  first 
of  April  I  was  so  busy  working  with  my 
flowers,  the  baby  chicks,  and  “helping 
with  the  many  other  Springtime  tasks 
about  the  farm  until  before  I  realized  it, 
the  time  to  contribute  was  gone.  I  shall 
be  more  careful  in  future. 

Busy  days  are  here  again!  For  in  this 
season  the  young  pimento  pepper  plants 
are  being  transplanted  from  their  plant 
beds,  and  into  the  fields.  Sweet  potato 
slips  are  receiving  like  treatment,  and 


(1G),  Pennsylvania 


The  Pet  Goat 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  Nanny,  my  pet  goat,  and  myself. 
I  enjoy  O.  P.  I  am  14  years  old.  I 
wish  some  R.  N.-Y.  friends  would  write  to 
me. — Beryl  Bennett  (14),  Massachusetts. 


From  a  New  York  State  Farm 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  joining 
O.  P.  This  is  a  photo  of  my  pet  heifer 
Sandy,  and  me.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
any  girls  or  boys  and  promise  to  answer 
their  leters. — Marjorie  Ilalladay  (12), 
New  York. 


Cousin  and  I 

Dear  Friends :  I  have  been  a  faithful 
admirer  of  Our  Page  for  a  long  time. 
This  is  a  picture  of  myself  and  cousin. 
I  am  a  schoolgirl  in  the  eighth  grade, 
and  wish  girls  of  my  age  would  write 
to  me. — Elizabeth  Rimmler  (12),  New 
Jersey. 


A  Friend  Writes  Again 

Dear  Readers  of  O.  P. :  I  have  been  a 
writer  to  O.  P.  though  I  haven’t  written 
in  a  long  time,  but  I  couldn’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  send  some  sketches.  Here 
is  my  photo. — Earl  Canfield  (17), 
New  York. 


the  early  corn  is  being  plowed. 

Cotton  is  up  thickly  in  its  rows  and 
the  chopping  and  cultivating  will  start 
in  about  two  weeks.  The  early  water¬ 
melon  seed  has  been  in  the  ground  a 
fortnight.  All  in  all  the  farm  work  is 
progressing  rapidly  during  a  very  dry 
period. 

In  the  garden,  turnip  greens,  Irish 
potatoes,  and  cabbage  are  ready  for  the 
table,  and  in  a  very  short  while  the 
English  peas  will  he  here.  Both  the 
string  beans  and  the  butter  (Lima)  beans 
are  growing  nicely. 

It  is  also  our  strawberry  season.  These 
large  luscious  berries  are  plentiful  this 
year,  and  bringing  a  good  market  price. 

The  roses  began  blooming  in  time  for 
Easter.  Now  the  bushes  are  literally 
covered.  Though  the  blue  and  white  flag 
lilies  opened  a  week  or  so  before  Easter, 
they  lingered  on  for  that  occasion,  and 
the  Weigela  added  its  pink  sprays.  It 
was  a  very  flowery  Easter  this  year. 

We  are  very  sad  on  our  farm  now;  one 
of  the  smartest  and  most  trustworthy 
colored  women  in  the  vicinity  will  be 
buried.  She  was  about  70  years  old,  and  a 
regular  old-time  “mammy”  to  us  all.  We 
shall  miss  her  greatly. 

The  days  here  are  getting  very  hot. 
Yesterday  the  thermometer  read  80  as 
a  maximum,  70  as  a  minimum.  Today 
I’m  sure  was  hotter.  Wishing  all  good 
luck  to  Our  Page  for  May,  I  must  close. 
— From  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


The  catnip  has  come  up  green.  We 
have  a  lovely  big  bed  of  catnip  in  the 
backyard.  Mother  can  see  it  from  the 
pantry  window,  and  she  says  she  never 
knew  cats  ate  so  much.  We  gather  a  big 
bunch  in  the  Fall  and  put  it  in  one  of 
the  rooms  upstairs  that  we  don’t  use. 

We  let  the  cats  (four)  up  when  they 
want  to  go.  My  big  yellow  kitty  comes 
down  and  rattles  the  door  latch  when  he 
wants  to  get  down.  He  has  taught  two 
of  the  others  to  do  the  same.  The  stairs 
door  sticks  a  little,  so  he  can’t  open  it 
as  he  can  the  other  doors  in  the  house. — 
Eugenia  Powers,  (16),  Vermont. 


I  would  like  to  know  if  Carl  Ratscli 
would  tell  me  how  to  to  keep  ferns  so 
they  would  live.  Last  Summer  when  we 
went  into  the  woods  I  saw  some  wood 
ferns,  and  decided  to  take  some  •  home  and 
plant  them.  Then  when  we  got  ready  to 
go,  I  immediately  put  them  in  flower  pots 
and  watered  them.  I  kept  them  in  a 
shady  spot,  but  in  a  few  weeks  they 
dried  up.  No  new  leaf  did  I  see,  so  I 
didn’t  bother  with  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  soil  was  no  good. — Anna  Baba,  (15), 
New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Atherton  (15), 
Delaware 


Teacher:  “Johnny,  how  many  days  are 
there  in  each  month?” 

Johnny  :  “Thirty  days  hath  September, 
All  the  rest  I  can’t  remember ; 

The  calendar  hangs  on  the  wall ; 

Why  bother  me  with  this  at  all? 

— Sent  by  Vivian  Plowman,  (11). 
Maine. 


A  tramp  asked  the  proprietor  of  a 
circus  for  a  job.  He  was  informed  that 
he  could  become  a  lion-tamer.  He  was 
assured  that  it  was  easy — that  the  whole 
secret  was  on  forcing  the  lions  to  believe 
he  wasn’t  afraid  of  them. 

“No,”  said  the  tramp,  “I  couldn’t  be 
so  deceitful.” 

—Sent  by  Edna  Stone,  (15), 
New  York. 


Birds 

Orioles  sing  a  joyous  song. 

Crows  always  get  into  wrong; 

Eagles  are  bold  and  brave, 

Goshawks  for  meat  they  crave. 
Blackbirds  have  a  large  vocabulary. 
Humming-birds  are  quite  wary, 
Bluebirds  are  heralds  of  Spring, 

Flickers,  woodpeckers  with  golden  wing, 
Cat-birds  have  a  cat-like  call, 

Robins  are  known  by  all, 

Bats  are  birds  of  the  night. 

Mallard  ducks  are  swift  of  flight. 

■ — John  Pietrosky. 
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Brawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 


May  1.— Today  is  May.  “Hooray!” 
Helped  to  cut  potatoes  this  A.  M.,  just 
sit  there  and  cut,  cut,  cut,  till  my  lingers 
are  all  black  from  the  juice.  Had  to 
help  plant  them  this  P.  M.  Old  Sol  would 
not  listen  to  us  and  go  under  the  clouds 
for  a  long  while.  He  just  sat  up  there 
and  laughed  at  us  down  here  in  the  heat 
till  by  and  by  a  black  cloud  came  and 
hid  his  old  face  for  him ;  just  what  we 
wanted.  The  wind  began  to  blow  fiercely 
and  a  big  gust  came  sweeping  across  the 
hill  and  brought  with  it  about  a  ton  of 
our  good  dirt.  Whew  !  Three  of  us  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field.  We  had  to 
turn  our  backs  to  it  and  shut  our  eyes. 
We  began  to  laugh  and  tell  the  wind 
to  “bring  our  dirt  back  here.”  Were 
afraid  it  might  take  all  the  dirt  off  our 
field  and  leave  us  standing  on  rock 
bottom.  , 

Dad  said,  “It  is  no  time  to  laugh,  the 
next  thing  you’ll  get  wet.”  And  sure 
enough  before  we  started  to  the  other  end 
it  began  to  rain ;  it  came  right  in  our 
faces.  Parke  took  a  bag  and  held  _  it 
over  him  and  we  walked  duck  fashion 
the  whole  way,  till  at  last  we  had  to 
run.  The  sled  had  gone  before  scattering 
potatoes  half  the  way.  We  ran  on  and 
let  them  lie,  for  we  had  to  take  our 
ducking,  so  they  could  take  theirs. 
Gathered  them  up  after  supper.  It  was 
better  than  stopping  in  the  rain. — “val. 


wheels 
house, 
mixing 
a  rod 
Harry 


Apr.  25. — An  epidemic  of  colds  seems 
to  be  going  through  school.  Everyone  is 
sneezing  and  coughing.  Miss  Baker  sent 
Harvey  to  the  office  because  he  sneezed, 
but  she  let  everyone  else  go  it  as  fast  as 
they  could.  I  think  that  was  a  gyp*  1  001 
Harvey.  Father  came  after  Sis  and  me 
and  when  we  got  home  he  couldn  t  ge« 
into  the  garage.  Didn’t  have  any  chains 
on  and  lie  backed  to  get  a  better  start. 
Instead  of  getting  a  new  start  he >  go  t :  in 
further  and  finally  ended  with  the  hind 
in  the  mud  in  front  of  the  milk- 
one  front  wheel  in  his  cement 
■  pan  and  the  axle  propped  up  on 
k.  Pretty  pickle !  But  we  got 
and  three  men  and  got  out.  I 
don't  think  that  it  hurt  the  car  any. 
Mums  made  a  custard  pie  tor  supper. 

Apr.  26. — I  think  Spring  must  have 
taken  a  detour  around  this  State  on 
account  of  our  poor  roads  by  the  actions 
„f  the  weather.  It’s  abominable  to  say 
I  he  least.  It  was  so  dark  this  forenoon 
that  Mother  got  a  light  to  do  dishes  by. 
Father  finished  picking  up  Ins  sugaring 
things  this  morning,  and  he  s  glad  * ® 
done.  Jack  went  fishing,  but  he  didn  c 
catch  anything.  It’s  too  cold  tor  anythin^. 

Apr  27.— Weather  is  a  little  .better 
but  not  much.  Sis  washed  her  hair  this 
morning.  I  read  The  R  -N.-Y.  1  Isw',' 
1  B  must  have  been  reading  Woids- 
w'orth's  Ode  on  the  Intimations  ot  Immor¬ 
tality  as  seen  from  Recollections  ot  Eaily 
Childhood.  The  ideas  seem  a  lot  the 
same.  Compliments,  J.  B.,  however,  any¬ 
body  who  can  get  the  meaning  out  of 
that  is  a  lot  brighter  than  1  am.  Jay. 


Apr.  24. — “For  Sale:  One  Latin  book, 
all  unneccessary  words  left  out .  . 

1  seem  to  have  a  genius  tor  leaving  out 
words  in  my  translation.  Its  rather 
embarrassing,  too,  especially  since  we  ie 
reading  “Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Mms 
S.  made  me  read  today  because  I  told 
somebody  that  it  was  sillier  than  the  stuff 
in  some  story  magazines.  Naturally 
when  I  said  that  “skillful  Thisbe  un¬ 
hinged  the  door”  during  some  ot  her  clan¬ 
destine  romance  it  created  a  sensation. 
Heigh-ho  !  That  class  would  dry  up  and 
blow  away  if  1  wasn  t  there  to  make  a 
break  occasionally.  Went  to  the  library 
after  school.  Some  of  my  hilarity  lasted 
over  from  Latin  class  and  shortly  I  found 
mvself  ensconced  behind  the  receiving 
desk  with  four  argus-eyed  librarians 
guarding  others  from  my  contaminating 
presence.  This  life  is  very  fatiguing. 

Apr.  25.— Mother  says  that  you  will 
get  along  all  right  in  school  if  you  can 
convince  the  teachers  that  you  are  doing 
your  best.  Unfortunately  my  best  con¬ 
sists  of  95  one  day  and  65  the  next.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful  tor  the 


95. 

Apr.  26. — Saturday.  Read.  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  this  evening;  O.  P.  is  getting 
better.  Some  reminiscences  that  "Nice 
horse”  brought  up.  It  is  really  quite 
exciting  when  both  work  horses  get  to 
tearing  around  the  house.  Even  more 
exciting  in  Winter  when  there  happens 
to  be  a  heavy  crust  to  smash  under  them. 
Jock  lives  in  fear  of  his  life.  Job  is 
literally  ‘Laird  of  Cockpen.’  I  had  to 
boot  him  out  of  the  henhouse  so  that 
Jock  might  eat  some  supper.  I  held  a 
certain  bantam,  named  Billy,  and  his 
,sad  fate  up  to  Job.  This  said  bantam 
died  the  death  for  chasing  Job  himself. 
Job  was  not  impressed. 

Just  one  word  more!  Larabie,  how 
could  you  descend  to  such  methods  to  get 
information  for  a  science  test?  I  didn’t 
expect  it  of  you.  You  must  have  bluffing 
down  to  a  fine  art. — “Rornmie.” 


Apr.  16. — Sunshine  most  of  the  day 
but  clouds  this  evening.  I  had  a  grammar 
(Continued  on  Page  71S) 
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Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  New  York 


Old  Mother  Goose — By  Barbara  Knowles, 
(18),  Rhode  Island 


Paul  Revere — By  Richard  Sessions  (13), 
Massach  usetts 


Under  the  Blossoms — By  Pearl  Wilfert 
(IS),  New  York 


"Down”  in  a  Swimming  Hole  —  By 
Charlotte  Dolly  (15),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Eugenia  Johnston  (13), 
New  Jersey 


Cocoanut  Cookies 

Mix  %  cup  lard,  y2  cup  sugar,  one  egg, 
y2  teaspoon  lemon  juice  together.  Then 
add  y2  cup  milk,  iy2  cups  flour,  y8  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Stir  well  and  add  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  At  the  last  mix 
in  two  cups  grated  cocoanut.  Drop  by 
small  spoonfuls  into  greased  pans. — From 
Edith  A.  Morgan  (13),  Pennsylvania. 


Apple  Tree  in  Blossom — By  Harold 
Deveney  (18),  New  Jersey 


The  Apple  Twig — By  Marion  Wiethorn 
(18),  New  York 


The  Big  Game  Hunter — By  Charles 
Atwell  (16),  New  York 

Maytime 

Singing  gale  in  the  wooded  highlands, 
Whispering  breeze  on  the  lea, 

Laughing  wind  in  the  leafy  lilacs, 

Blow  Maytime  over  me. 

Floating  cloud  over  misty  mountain, 
Cherry-blossoming  hollow, 

Soaring  lark  o’er  dimming  meadow, 

And  sudden-diving  swallow. 

Voice  of  the  frogs  in  the  marsh  at  twi¬ 
light, 

Voice  of  birds  at  dawn, 

Whipping  of  wings  in  the  alder-brambles, 
Turbulent  brooklet’s  song. 

Scented  breeze  in  the  twilight  blowing 
Out  of  the  lilac  tree, 

Singing  wind  in  the  apple  blossoms, 
Blow  Maytime  over  me. 

— By  Lois  Russell  (19),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Doris  Coulter  (32),  Illinois 


Memories 

Once  within  these  walls  so  dear, 
Memories  I  seem  to  hear, 

Of  my  mother  with  her  cares 
Climbing  now  up  golden  stairs. 
Though  the  rooms  are  just  the  same 
An  echo  answers  back  a  change. 

* — By  Elizabeth  Weaver  (16), 
Pennsylvania. 


Time 

Time  is  very,  very  long, 

Much  longer  than  I  need. 

When  mother  makes  me  sit  and  think, 
About  a  naughty  deed. 

— “Pug,”  Connecticut. 


Desire 

O  !  for  the  thrill  of  a  lowering  sky, 

And  the  sharp,  fierce  wind  a-shrieking  by. 
When  a  keen,  clean  tang  is  in  the  air, 

And  the  wild  wind  howls  and  pulls  my 
hair  ! 

O  !  for  the  joy  of  a  scudding  sail, 

As  the  boat  flies  on  in  the  howling  gale, 
And  the  rain  beats  on  my  face  like  hail, 
And  we’ve  come  to  the  North  Wind’s  lair. 

Joy  conquering  wind  and  rain, 

Joy  of  loss  and  joy  of  gain. 

And  even  joy  in  a  little  pain ! 

Such  joy  is  everywhere ! 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 


After  the  Rain 

The  road's  silver  ribbon 
Stretching  far  across  the  land, 

And  the  crystal  raindrops  conquered 
By  the  overpowering  sun, 

Make  the  earth  a  silver  color 
Of  which  we,  had  never  dreamed. 

So  we  stand  here  in  this  hour. 

Watch  the  world  which  ever  changeth, 
’Till  we  sigh  with  love  and  longing 
For  those  things  that  do  not  last. 

— By  Elizabeth  Townsend  (17), 
Massachusetts. 


To  Nothing 

I  might  write  about 
the  squirrel  in  the  park, 
or  the  rose  that’s  out, 
or  the  streets  after  dark. 

I  could  chose  either  one. 

No,  I’ll  write  some  lines 
on  how  I  miss  the  smell 
of  honeysuckle  vines ; 
but  I  must  stop,  and  well ! 

This  poem’s  already  done. 
Tempus  does  fugit. 

— Esther  Wright. 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  Housekeeper 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose, 

Carries  his  house  with  him  where’er  he 
goes ; 

Peeps  out — and  if  there  comes  a  shower 
of  rain. 

Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  again. 

Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn— ’tis 
well — 

He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 

He’s  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ; 
stay 

Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  quarter 
day. 

Himself  he  boards  and  lodges;  both 
invites 

And  feasts  himself :  sleeps  with  himself 
o’  nights. 

He  spares  the  upholsterers  trouble  to 
procure 

Chattels :  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 

And  his  sole  riches.  Wheresoe’er  he 
roam — 

Knock  when  you  will — lie’s  sure  to  be 
at  home. 

• — Charles  Lamb. 

Sent  by  Marian  Sawyer,  (14),  Maine. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

May  is  in.  Did  you  walk  alone  in  an 
evening  light  as  day?  Lilacs  and  apple 
blossoms  wet  with  dew,  frogs  and  toads 
trilling  for  each  other  from  far  and  near, 
the  moon  strangely  close — these  things 
combined  are  a  magic  carpet  carrying  one 
back  down  the  ages  to  the  mysteries  of 
creation. 

We  are  glad  that  Jane  Goddard  has 
sent  us  the  map  of  her  father’s  farm,  and 
we  are  sure  that  there  are  many  other  in¬ 
teresting  maps  if  you  care  to  make  them. 
There  are  possibilities  tucked  away  in 
land.  The  old  back  meadow  may  be 
hiding  a  trip  around  the  world.  I  hope 
that  we  will  never  grow  so  used  to  our 
farm  fields  that  our  vision  is  not  clear, 
and  they  all  look  the  same  to  us.  Be¬ 
cause  you  haven’t  found  the  thimble  is 
not  to  say,  “It  is  not  there.”  Life  is  just 
•that  kind  of  a  game. 

Several  of  our  contributors  have  made 
it  a  rule  to  add  a  few  captions  to  their 
regular  work,  and  for  this  we  are  very 
thankful.  Good  captions  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Our  Page.  There  is  at  present 
a  dearth  of  “Nature  Puzzles,”  “As  Others 
See  Us,”  “Field  and  Garden,”  especially 
these,  while  offerings  of  “Pen  and  Ink” 
and  “Original  Poems”  captions  are  very 
few  in  number.  The  best  rule  to  follow 
in  regard  to  the  shape  of  a  caption  is  that 
of  making  it  the  same  shape  as  those  in 
print.  Size  does  not  matter. 

Meanwhile  we  are  coming  to  the  sea¬ 
son  for  making  snapshots.  Remember  O. 
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l\  and  make  part  of  them  with  the 
camera  lying  on  its  loxigside.  Those  of 
you  who  are  fond  of  driving  horses  should 
be  able  to  make  some  interesting  action 
tell  a  story — such  a  photo  is  sure  to  be¬ 
come  a  family  treasure.  If  you  love 
books,  try  reading  before  the  camera,  and 
if  you  play  music  let  the  photographer 
catch  you  at  your  scales.  Will  some  of 
our  kodak  friends  write  an  article  on 
how  to  make  good  time  exposures? 

Come  again  next  month.  Send  all  ma¬ 
terial  to  Iva  Unger,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  City,  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  if  intended  for  June,  or  any  time 
you  feel  like  it,  which  is  naturally  the 
best  time  to  do  good  work. 


Drawn  by  June  Doolittle,  'New  Jersey 

A  Seashore  Storm 

The  wind  sweeps  o’er  the  miles  of  drifted 
sand, 

And  sends  it  flying  ’round  like  Winter 
snow. 

A  dull  gray  light  seems  hanging  o’er  the 
land, 

And  foaming  waves  dash  wildly  to  and 
fro. 

The  gulls,  as  dark  as  storm  clouds  in  the 
sky, 

Soar  overhead,  while  fishing  boats 
start  home. 

A  beacon  flashes  from  a  dune  nearby, 

To  guide  all  men  and  ships  that  chance 
to  roam. 

The  dark  gray  gloom  is  broken  by  a  zig¬ 
zag  flash, 

And  far-off  thunder  rumbles  like  a  wild 
beast’s  growl, 

While  rain  comes  hard  and  fast  and,  with 
a  crash 

The  storm  clouds  meet,  and  wild  jvinds 
moan  and  liowl. 

— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Erma  Hershey,  Pennsylvania 


“I  see  that  P.  the  T.  is  still  there  as 
“Jay."  You  know  those  low  marks  on 
tests  couldn't  deceive  me !  The  fruit  re¬ 
ceived  a  bad  break  here  last  week.  Most 
of  the  apples  were  in  bloom  when  the  mer- 
cury  fell  to  about  24  degrees  F.  The 
peach  trees  are  not  blooming  this  year. 
—Clark  Allender  (16),  West  Virginia. 

“Spring  is  the  best  of  all  the  year.  I 
usually  fall  in  love  every  Spring.  But 
now  that  I  am  almost  past  the  age,  it 
makes  me  sad  sometimes  to  think  of  the 
years  slipping  by,  especially  when  I’m 
not  getting  so  much  done.  I  have  no* 
tic-ed  that  there  are  a  great  many  new 
contributors.”  —  Harold  Deveney,  New 
Jersey. 

“Last  month’s  page  was  fine.  Mary 
Killeen’s  poem  stirred  me  deeply.  I  see 
that  Pembroke  is  changing  his  name !  I 
have  resolved  to  contribute  to  Our  Page 
every  month  from  now  on.  And  I’ve 
started.  Watch  them  come  !” — Prudence 
Clark  (15),  Connecticut. 

“Larabie  had  a  good  diary  this  month. 
I'll  bet  she’d  be  an  interesting  correspond¬ 
ent  I  got  a  letter  from  Florence  Swan 
this  week.  My  first  letter  to  her  went 
through  the  dead  letter  office,  but  I  per¬ 
sisted." — Eugenia  Powers  (16),  Vermont. 

“Some  time  ago  Margaret  Shoop  wrote 
to  me.  I  lost  her  address.  Will  she 
please  write  again?  My  name  is  Mar¬ 
guerite  V  oodley,  not  W  oodbury.  1  lease 
print  this  if  it  is  not  asking,  too  much. 
—Marguerite  Woodley,  Michigan. 

“Jane  Goddard’s  complaint  about  the 
way  her  name  was  spelled  made  me  re¬ 
member  some  facts  that  I  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary  a  few  nights  ago  about 
names  and  their  meaning.  The  names 
that  I  have  always  disliked  very  much, 
seemed  to  have  the  best  meaning.  For 
instance,  K?ally,  which  I  don  t  like  at  all. 
means  “a  princess,”  but  the  name  of  one 
of  my  other  sisters,  Myra,  means,  She 
who  weeps  or  laments.’  Jane  and  Janet 
both  mean  “the  gracious  gift  of.  God.” 
And  Amanda  is  “worthy  of  love.  My 
name.  Henrietta  Esther,  has  a  big  mean¬ 
ing  to  live  up  to.  “the  head  or  chief  of  the 
house.”  and  “Star;  good  fortune;  a  se¬ 
cret."  I  have  a  poem  running  through 
mv  head  but  I  cannot  get  it  on  paper.  It 
will  probably  put  itself  into  shape  some 
evening  when  I  am  doing  the  dishes. 
Seems  strange,  but  that  is  the  time  many 
of  my  poems  have  been  born.” — Esther 
Wright  (16),  District  of  Columbia. 

“So!  Methinks  I  predicted,  did  I  not, 
that  Pembroke  would  appear  under  some 
other  name?  Watch  Jay.  I  ve  caught 
you.  Jay!  Without  doubt,  Pembroke, 
you  are  just  like  a  jay  thinking  you  can 
succeed  in  hiding  from  me,  but  you  can’t.” 
— Grace  Cullis  (18),  Connecticut. 

“I've  read  Lois  Russell’s  character 
sketch  a  half  a  dozen  times,  and  I  think 
it  is  lovely.  Everybody  has  something 
beautiful  inside  them  that  they  show 
only  to  their  nearest  and  dearest.  One 
likes  a  name — no  matter  how  plain  it  is 


— if  one  can  become  acquainted  with  the 
person  who  bears  it.”  —  Eulalie  Powers 
(17),  Vermont. 

“I  would  like  very  much  to  become  a 
member  of  Boys  and  Girls  Page.  I  am 
17  and  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls." — Mona  MacKean,  British  Colum¬ 
bia. 


A  May  Morning 

Last  night  I  sat  and  just  looked  at  the 
woods.  Such  beauty  of  maple  blossoms 
and  new  leaves!  Oh.  such  a  dreamy  and 
incomparable  beauty  ! 

But  tins  morning  the  sun,  streaming  in 
my  window,  woke  me  early.  Too  nice  a 
morning  to  bother  with  breakfast,  so  I 
ran  out  to  take  a  peek  at  Hepzibah  Jenks. 
(Heppie  is  a  fat,  but  nervous  old  hen.) 
I  lifted  her  house  up  softly,  but  she 
glared  at  me  ferociously.  And  then  I 
heard  a  chorus  of  soft  peeps. 

“Heppie  Jenks !"  I  exclaimed,  “have 
your  eggs  hatched?” 

And  in  answer,  a  multitude  of  fluffy, 
round  little  balls  tumbled  from  under  her 
sheltering  wings.  Wise,  for  such  small 
bits  of  yellow  fluff,  for  they  immediately 
began  to  eat  their  breakfast  of  chick 
mash,  and  to  drink  water  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  air. 

“Hepzibah,  you  old  cheater!”  I  said  to 
Hep,  who  was  watching  her  babies  with 
a  loving  air. 

To  think  I  hadn't  known  this  before! 

After  watching  these  darlings  for  a 
while,  1  went  to  the  garden.  The  bril¬ 
liant  tulips,  flaunting  their  colors  against 
the  somber  baby  evergreens,  looked  too 
proud,  so  I  took  a  tuck  in  their  arrogance, 
and  cut  them  and  brought  them  into  the 
house.  I  send  you  an  image  of  red  and 
yellow.  tulips  and  the  faint  perfume  of 
flowering  almonds  to  sustain  you  till 
June.  Adieu,  “Violet.” 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  717) 

test  today.  In  it  was  the  sentence,  “I 
saw  the  birds  fly  from  their  nest.”  Most 
of  the  pupils  rated  it  as  a  complex  sen¬ 
tence,  *but  for  me  it  was  “simple” — O.K. 

Apr.  26. — The  cold  spell  has  left 
mostly,  but  it  remains  cool  today.  I 
transplanted  some  cabbage  plants  in  the 
forenoon.  That  was  only  a  beginning, 
for  next  wTere  the  onion  plants.  After  I 
finished  them  I  helped  drive  the  cattle  to 
(be  dishorned. 

Apr.  30.— Very  hot.  We  are  much  in 
need  of  rain.  Tonight  it  seems  that 
there  are  lightening  flashes  on  all  sides, 
but  hardly  any  rain  so  far. 

May  1. — Th,e  science  class  visited  the 
local  glass  plant  today,  where  we  found 
much  of  intex-est  and  attraction.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  watch  the  bottling 
machines  at  work.  It  was  quite  a  thrill 
in  'the  hot  building  to  stand  at  an  open 
window  and  receive  the  breeze  from  over 
the  river. — “Jette.” 


Apr.  24. — Wonders  will  never  cease ! 
The  kitchen  woodwork  is  actually  painted 
at  last !  A  fine  medium  ci’eam,  too,  that 
harmonizes  beautifully  with  the  new 
figured  paper  that  has  just  gone  on.  I 
like  the  papex’ — -it  is  just  like  the  kind 
I've  always  wanted  for  my  own  den,  but 
I’ve  despaired  of  ever  getting  my  den 
decorated  the  way  I  want  it.  Of  course, 
I’m  glad  the  kitchen  got  the  paper,  but 
it  does  seem  as  though  it  would  make  a 
better  baekgi*ound  for  a  bookcase  than 
for  an  old  wash-bench.  But  there — that 
sounds  spiteful,  and  I  don't  suppose  I 
should  worry,  since  I'll  have  to  spend 
most  of  my  working  hours  in  the  kitchen 
anyhow.  I  guess  maybe  my  persoixality 
doesn’t  demand  a  top-notch  den  to  bring 
out  its  attractiveness  (if  there  is  any 
there  to  bring  out)  because  if  it  did.  the 
top-notch  den  could  be  acquired  by  hook 
or  by  crook.  And  anyhow,  whatever  the 
inside  looks  like,  the  windows  frame  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  rolling  flats, 
winding  river,  nodding  alders,  friendly 
little  hills,  and  farther  mountains,  cool, 
aloof,  and  wonderful.  Moreover.  I’m  not 
occupying  my  den  now.  though  I'm  going 
back  iix  a  few  days,  on  account  of  the 
density  of  the  population. 

I’ve  been  miserable  all  day — having  to 
combat  the  sarcasm  of  the  boys,  and  some 
secret,  baffling  amusement  in  Pedi’o’s 
eyes.  If  anyone  wants  to  laugh  at  me. 
let  ’em  laugh  out  loud  and  be  done  with 
it!  It  makes  me  furious  to  turn  around 
every  so  often  and  catch  a  quick  glimpse 
of  an  imp  playing  peek-a-boo  from  behind 
demure  eyelids— because  that’s  the  kind 
of  ridicule  that  I  am  powerless  to  com¬ 
bat  ! 

I’ve  been  eternally  trying  to  dodge  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  responsibility  in  the 
shape  of  Spring  housecleaning  can’t  be 
dodged,  so  I  might  just  as  well  resign  to 
it,  I  suppose.  I  even  had  to  wash  dishes 
in  a  two-by-four  pantry,  on  account  of 
the  freshness  of  the  paint  in  the  kitchen, 
which  is  one  grievance  I  can  hardly 
survive.  Dishes  on  the  wildest  knoll  in 
these  mountains  would  be  irksome,  in  a 
broad  convenient  parlor,  barely  endur¬ 
able,  in  our  particular  kitchen  they  wear 
on  my  nerves,  but  in  a  two-by-four 
pantry — well,  my  vocabulary  has  given 
out !  Anyhow,  they  gave  me  one  job  that 
I  really  appreciated— painting  the  old 
wash-bench,  and  I  went  at  that  with  a 
vengeance ! 

My  shoes  came  in  the  afternoon  mail, 
sensible  styled  oxfords— regular  clod¬ 
hoppers.  They  ought  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  journey  to  and 
from  school  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
least.  Whether  they  will  or  not  remains 


to  be  seen.  This  world  is  too  chock  full 
of  common  sense ! 

Even  the  weather  has  gone  back  on 
me — it's  so  dreadfully  cold  that  I  haven't 
dared  venture  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
back  porch.  And  even  at  that  I’m  ac¬ 
quiring  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  !  O,  well,  the  world  will  be  bright 
again  when  the  wind  shifts  westward. — 
“Larabie.” 


A  Map  of  Rand-om  Farm — Draicn  by 

Jane  Goddard 

Rand-om  Farm 

I’m  enclosing  a  map  of  our  farm. 
There  are  about  six  or  seven  big  maples  in 
front  of  our  house  and  garden  that  had 
to  be  omitted  because  they  would  hide 
the  house  in  the  picture ;  an  apple  tree 
at  the  right  of  the  house  was  left  out 
for  the  same  reason.  The  house  and 
flower  garden  are  up  on  a  sort  of  ridge 
or  hill,  which  was  an  old  Indian  trail 
several  hundi’ed  years  ago,  a  stage  coach 
route  later,  and  now  might  almost  be 
called  an  aeroplane  l'oute.  for  the  air-mail 
route  is  over  the  south  Ridge  almost  all 
of  the  way  to  Cleveland.  During  the 
Civil  War,  a  house  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  onrs  was  a  station  of  the  under¬ 
ground  railway,  and  there  are  lots  of 
interesting  tales  about  the  Northern- 
Southern  clashes  and  (arguments)  in 
Madison  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War.  Our  house  is  only  about  20  years 
old,  but  the  land  has  belonged  to  our 
family  ever  since  the  settling  of  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reseiwe.  Of  coui’se 
there  was  lots  more  land  originally,  but 
it  had  been  divided  and  sold  (long  before 
I  was  born)  when  my  great-great-grand¬ 
father  Rand  died.  Rand-om  farm  is 
named  after  my  grandfather.  (I  hope 
this  history  doesn’t  bore  you.) — From 
Jane  Goddard,  (15),  Ohio. 


A  Findin’  Fault  With  Providence 

The  signs  is  bad  when  folks  commence 
A  findin’  fault  with  providence. 

And  balkin’  cause  the  earth  don't  shake, 
At  every  prancin’  step  they  take. 

No  man  is  great  till  he  can  see 
How  less  than  little  he  can  be 
Ef  stripped  to  self,  and  stark  aixd  bare 
He  hung  liis  sign  out  anywhere. 

My  doctrine  is  to  lay  aside 
Contentions  and  be  satisfied, 

Just  do  your  best  and  praise  or  blame 
That  follows,  that  counts  just  the  same. 
I’ve  alius  noticed  great  success 

Is  mixed  with  troubles  more  or  less 
And  it's  the  man  that  does  the  best 
That  gets  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Sent  by  Antoinette  Enick  (16), 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians 

I  live  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  which 
is  between  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
called  the  North  and  South  Mountains. 

About  23  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town 
in  which  I  live,  is  a  village  called  Grand 
Pre.  In  the  early  years  of  1690  this 
place  was  inhabited  by  people  known  as 


Evangeline 


“Acadians.”  They  were  of  French  de¬ 
cent,  and  were  simple,  hard-working 
folk 

But  in  1713  the  English  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Nova  Scotia  (known  as 
Acadia  at  that  time)  and  asked  the 
Acadians  to  take  the  “Oath  of  Allegiance” 
to  the  king.  This,  they  refused  to  do.  as 
they  wished  to  remain  neutral.  And 
then.  too.  their  former  governor,  De  Van- 
dreuil,  threatened  to  set  the  Indians  up¬ 
on  them  if  they  joined  forces  with  the 
English. 

The  Indians  were  making  thenxselves 
very  troublesome  at  that  time,  by  lurking- 
near  the  settlement,  ready  to  kill  or  scalp, 


or  to  carry  away  any  who  were  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  within  their  reach. 
Their  captives  they  sold  to  the  Fi’eneh  at 
Louisburg — a  fortified  town  in  Cape 
Breton  Island. 

The  English  governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
had  but  few  soldiers,  and  thus  could  not 
force”  the  Acadians  to  take  the  oath.  In 
1720  some  of  them  had  begun  to  make  a 
road  by  which  to  take  their  cattle  out  of 
the  country,  but  the  governor  stopped  the 
work  and  forbade  any  family  to  take 
more  than  two  sheep. 

By  the  year  of  1755  the  English  had 
possession  of  the  territory  which  former¬ 
ly  belonged  to  the  French,  and  told  the 
Acadians  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or 
leave  the  country.  They  thought  this  an 
empty  threat  and  refused.  Upon  this 
the  men  and  boys  were  ordered  to  come 
out  to  the  churches  on  Sept.  5,  1755  to 
hear  a  message  from  the  governor,  Major 
Lawrence.  When  they  were  all  inside 
they  were  taken  prisoners  and  word  was 
sent  to  their  families  to  send  them  food 
and  prepare  to  leave  their  homes  imme¬ 
diately.  They  were  allowed  to  take  their 
money  and  such  furniture  as  the  ship 
could  hold.  Their  dwellings  were  burned 
to  the  ground,  so  if  any  fled  to  the  woods, 
they  would  find  themselves  destitute  and 
homeless  and  be  forced  to  give  themselves 
up. 

M  itliin  a  few  days  they  were  all  put  on 
board  ships  and  sent  to  the  English 
colonies,  where  they  were  scattered,  a  few 
hundred  in  a  place  from  Massachusetts 
to  Louisiana.  There  were  over  6.000  ex¬ 
iles  all  together.  In  some  cases  families 
were  broken  xip  and  the  members  never 
saw  each  other  again. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  for 
their  reception  and  many  of  them  suffer¬ 
ed  most  cruel  hardships.  In  the  end. 
however,  nearly  two-tliirds  of  them  came 
back  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Evangeline”  will  remember  how 
tragic  the  expulsion  was  for  Evangeline. 
Of  course  there  never  really  was  an 
Evangeline.  Longfellow  composed  the 
poem  purely  from  imagination,  as  he  had 
never  been  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  no  doubt 
it  illustrates  the  case  of  the  Acadians. — 
Mary  L.  Patterson  (16),  Nova  Scotia. 


Drawn  by  Olive  Butler  (14),  Maryland 


To  a  Little  Brook 

O.  little  brook, 

Laughing  and  chattering  along. 

How  shall  I  interpi’et  your  song? 
When  I  am  sad  and  blue 
You  seem  to  say  to  me 
In  a  rippling  little  voice, 

“Be  happy — be  happy.” 

When  I  am  glad — 

Have  cast  away  the  gloom — 

My  quick  heart  beats  time 
To  your  lively  little  tune. 

— By  Marie  Roberts  (17). 
New  York. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Warm  Weather  Mileinery— Every¬ 
one  has  been  wearing  those  np-in-front, 
long-back  hats,  so  naturally  the  French 
modistes  think  there  should  be  a  change. 
One  of  the  newest  models  we  have  seen 
had  a  round  brim  with  a  flaring  outline, 
sloping  down  at  one  side  and  up  at  the 
other,  with  a  close  bandeau  at  the  upper 
side.  It  was  very  becoming,  making  a 
soft  shade  that  outlined  the  features.  The 
popular  off-the-face  hats  with  deep  back 
are  often  unbecoming,  and  really,  alter 
meeting  a  hundred  different  women,  all 
with  the  same  shape  of  hat,  and  all 
showing  the  bare  forehead,  plucked  eye¬ 
brows,  painted  lips  and  rouged  cheeks, 
we  feel  as  though  they  were  wearing  a 
uniform,  and  wonder  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  them  apart.  The  brim  is 
returning,  however,  to  the  new  hats;  one 
of  the  big  millinery  fashion  shows  in 
April  displayed  numerous  hats  with  me¬ 
dium  brims  for  street  and  sports  wear, 
as  well  as  drooping  wide-brimmed  hats 
for  formal  wear.  Brims  are  manipulated 
in  various  becoming  ways,  and  some  show 
facings  or  flower  trimmings  underneath. 
A  great  many  Spring  hats  show  some 
flowers,  especially  gardenias,  .  but  lilies 
and  jonquils  are  also  used.  Pink  is  used 
a  good  deal  in  millinery.  With  the  hat 
brims  comes  a  demand  for  delicacy  of 
complexion,  and  the  fashion  authorities 
agree  that  the  exaggerated  sun  tan  of  last 
season  is  definitely  out  of  date.  The 
manufacturers  who  sold  artificial  sun  tan 
last  year  are  now  providing  bleaches  and 
creams  to  give  a  complexion  of  milk  and 
roses.  We  even  see  “floppy”  picturesque 
hats  of  leghorn,  with  a  wide  brim  and  a 
wreath  of  fruit  or  flowers  .  around  the 
crown  *  tli 6 so  tire  for  wear  with  the  frilly 
organdies  now  appearing. 

The  Bot.ero  Again. — The  first  figure 
in  the  picture  shows  a  printed  silk,  dark 
green  with  a  pink  spray  and  dot.  The 
skirt  was  pleated  with  a  yoke  of  fitted 
bands  fastened  by  buttons,  the  top  of  the 
yoke  fitting  like  a  belt.  The  bolero 
jacket,  just  reaching  the  waistline,  was 
edged  with  bands  of  the  material  around 
the  bottom  and  down  the  front,  the 
sleeves  being  tight  and  plain.  The  blouse 
worn  with  it  was  pale  pink  batiste,  hem¬ 
stitched.  Coats  or  jackets  are  very  im¬ 
portant  this  season ;  we  see  them  with 
all  sorts  of  dresses,  even  with  chiffon 
evening  gowns ;  they  are  long  and  short, 
of  cotton  or  silk,  but  there  is  a  decided 
trend  toward  shorter  coats  with  the  long¬ 
er  skirts.  It  will  be  noted  that  none,  of 
the  dresses  figured  has  a  really  long  skirt, 
because  these"  are  street  or  sports  dresses, 
which  remain  at  a  conservative  length, 
but  afternoon  or  evening  dresses,  or  any¬ 
thing  for  formal  wear,  shows  the  long 

skirt.  ,  , 

A  Skirt  and  Cape. — The  second  fig¬ 
ure  shows  a  sports  dress  of  black  wool 
crepe,  consisting  of  a  skirt  and  cape.  This 
cape  is  waist  length,  but  shoulder  capes 
are  equally  popular,  some  being  adjusted 
by  buttons  so  that  while  they  form  a 
part  of  the  dress  they  are  removable.  The 
skirt  figured  fitted  quite  closely  at  the 
upper  part,  a  lower  flared  section  being 
seamed  on.  The  cape  showed  no  fasten¬ 
ings,  but  had  inside  straps  through  which 
the  arms  were  passed  to  hold  it  on.  The' 
cape  was  lined  with  pale  gray  silk.  The 
blouse  which  completed  this  suit  was  a 
plain  surplice  shape,  with  short  cap 
sleeves ;  it  was  made  of  a  gray  mixed  silk. 
The  fitted  belt  gave  a  decided  curve  to 
the  waist.  These  short  capes  are  often 
made  of  silk  for  wear  with  either  a  silk 
or  wool  skirt,  and  if  selected  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  several  dresses  will  give  excel¬ 
lent  service.  ,  ,  „ 

Another  Ensemble. — The  central  fig¬ 
ure  shows  a  sports  ensemble  of  white 
crepe  de  chine.  The  skirt  was  pleated, 
with  a  deep  yoke  top;  the  blouse  had  a 
drooping  shoulder  line,  so  as  to  give  a  cap 
effect,  but  was  sleeveless.  There  was  a 
red  leather  belt  and  a  red  silk  tie.  Ihe 
coat  was  of  the  Avhite  crepe,  but  was 
lined  with  red  silk  having  a  large  white 
dot.  This  showed  through  the  white 
silk,  so  that  the  white  silk  had  a  figured 
effect.  The  pockets  were  lined  with  the 
red  silk,  and  had  corners  turned  ovei-  so 
as  to  give  a  triangular  trimming,  while 
the  coat  was  pinched  in  at  the  waist 
with  a  group  of  fine  tucks  at  each  side. 
In  each  of  these  three  ensembles,  the 
blouse  was  fitted  into  the  waist  line ;  the 
loose  overblouse  seems  definitely  out. 
Women  who  must  vary  their  wardrobe 
find  these  ensembles  very  desirable  by 
making  skirt  and  coat  interchangeable. 
When  buying  a  frock  in  one  of  the  large 
shops,  the  saleswoman  told  us  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  customer,  who  had  bought  four  silk 
ensembles — white,  red,  green  and  yellow. 
With  the  white  dress  she  would  wear  any 
of  the  colored  coats  or  the  white,  and 
she  could  wear  either  the  green  or  the 
red  coat  with  the  yellow-  dress  thus 
stretching  the  number  of  hei  ensembles. 
In  addition  to  this  a  black  cape  or  a  black 
or  green  velveteen  paletot  would  increase 
her  costumes  still  further.  Such  an  en¬ 
semble  as  ibis  white  silk  model  is  also 
very  popular  in  plain  or  figured  pique, 
linen  or  cotton  suiting.  Sometimes  the 
dress  is  a  solid  color  with  a  figured  coat, 
sometimes  the  reverse.  A  linen  or  pique 
coat  of  dark  blue,  dark  green  or  red  is 
very  smart  to  wear  with  either  white  or 
printed  wash  dresses. 

A  Child’s  Ensemble. — The  juveniles 
show  some  pretty  linen  and  cotton  mod¬ 
els.  First  is  an  ensemble ;  a  printed  linen 


coat  over  a  batiste  dress.  The  linen  was 
pink  with  a  green  design,  the  little'  dress 
plain  pink,  simply  made  and  sleeveless. 
Cuffs  and  revers  of  the  coat  were  plain 
pink  linen.  The  other  dress  was  hand¬ 
kerchief  linen,  pale  yellow  with  a  green 
design.  This  had  a  broad  girdle  of  yel¬ 
low  linen,  starting  under  the  broad  pleat 
that  formed  a  panel  down  the  front,  and 
tied  in  the  back.  The  long  shoulder  gave 
a  cap  effect  to  the  armhole,  which  was 
finished  with  faggoting,  the  round  neck 
having  a  faggoted  edge. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Organdie 
blouses,  both  white  and  pastel  colors,  are 
offered  for  wear  with  all  sorts  of  suits. 
These  blouses  are  made  with  both  long 
and  short  sleeves ;  there  are  also  sleeve¬ 
less  “blousettes,”  which  are  more  properly 
guimpes  for  wear  with  a  suit.  The  blouses 
with  a  contrast  in  color  are  appearing 
with  many  suits.  We  noticed  one  of 
white  voile  with  red  dots,  which  looked 
very  smart  with  a  navy  blue  suit.  Plain 
tailored  blouses  of  madras  or  men’s  shirt¬ 
ing,  to  wear  with  sports  suits,  are  often 
sleeveless. 

There  are  many  lovely  printed  dimi¬ 
ties,  which  make  up  beautifully  in  the 
new  feminine  fashions.  Corded  seed 
dimity  is  one  of  the  new  fabrics;  the  cord 
is  thickened  at  irregular  intervals  to  give 
a  seed  effect.  This  is  used  to  much  ad¬ 
vantage  in  blouses. 

Short  evening  wraps  began  to  appear 
last  Winter,  and  now  we  see  a  great 
many  short  wraps  designed  for  Summer 
wear,  some  with  flowing  sleeves,  some 
tight  sleeves,  and  some  with  a  cape-wrap 
effect.  Newest  of  all  are  the  paletots 


being  stressed  abroad  as  well  as  here.  In 
London,  Queen  Mary  and  many  other 
prominent  women  have  been  wearing  cot¬ 
ton  dresses,  and  such  styles  are  promi¬ 
nent  in  fashion  shows. 

As  stockings  and  dresses  are  to  have 
a  dull  finish,  a  glistening  contrast  is 
given  by  some  accessories  such  as  hand¬ 
bags  of  patent  leather,  costume  jewelry, 
or  flowers.  There  are  very  pretty  gar¬ 
denias  in  pearl  finish  in  white  and  pastel 
colors,  or  in  shining  black,  which  cost  85 
cents  each.  Flowers  have  returned  to 
high  favor,  and  on  evening  dresses  we 
see  them  used  singly,  in  garlands  or  clus¬ 
ters.  The  flowers  are  used  to  define  the 
new  high  waist  line,  at  one  side  of  the 
front,  or  form  a  garland  at  the  bottom 
and  up  the  side  of  the  low  back.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  trailing  garland  from  the 
shoulder. 

Among  the  new  shoes,  there  are  many 
with  extraordinarily  high  heels  of  the 
“peg”  variety ;  it  is  astounding  that  any¬ 
one  could  walk  in  them.  Both  reptile 
and  colored  leathers  are  used,  especially 
blues,  which  go  with  the  very  popular 
navy  blue  costumes.  One  is  not  com¬ 
pelled,  however,  to  wear  these  exaggerated 
shoes,  for  there  are  plenty  of  pretty  low- 
heeled  sports  shoes,  and  one  who  does 
not  wear  a  larger  size  than  seven  can 
find  pretty  low-heeled  styles  in  the 
misses’  department  of  the  large  stores. 
Time  was  when  women  would  rather  suf¬ 
fer  agonies  than  own  they  needed  a  No. 

7  shoe,  but  we  noted  recently  a  fashion¬ 
able  New  York  shoe  store  where  they 
have  a  special  department  for  sizes  from 

8  to  10. 

No  doubt  many  have  noticed  the  ankle- 
length  riding  breeches  worn  by  “society” 
women  whose  pictures  appear  in  the  il¬ 
lustrated  papers.  These  are  cut  above 
the  knee  like  the  ordinary  full  riding 
breeches,  but  continue  from  knee  to  ankle 
like  close-fitting  trousers.  Known  as  jodh- 


Bolero,  Cape  and  Coat  in  the  Popular  Ensemble 


( pronounced  “pal-toe”)  which  are  jack¬ 
ets  such  as  “Godey’s  Lady’s  Book”  il¬ 
lustrated  70  years  ago.  They  are  made 
of  velveteen,  and  are  short  fitted  jackets 
with  cape  collars,  the  sleeves  being  quite 
variable ;  some  of  them  have  no  sleeves, 
but  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  with 
a  deep  cape.  These  paletots  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  as  evening  wraps,  but  now  take 
their  place  for  wear  over  Summer 
dresses. 

The  newest  stockings  are  crepe  finish 
which  are  dull  instead  of  lustrous.  This 
dull  surface  does  not  reflect  the  light,  and 
makes  the  legs  look  more  slender.  The 
smartest  dull  stockings  are  not  silk,  but 
lisle,  their  price  range  usually  much  the 
same  as  silk.  They  come  in  plain  chif¬ 
fon  or  medium  weight,  with  openwork  or 
embroidered  clocks,  and  in  novelty  mesh, 
for  $1.50  to  $1.95 ;  some  plain  styles  are 
offered  at  $1.  As  everyone  has  worn  silk 
or  near-silk  stockings  the  past  few  years, 
nice  qualities  in  lisle  are  a  little  more 
exclusive,  as  well  as  giving  the  fashion¬ 
able  dull  finish. 

This  season  the  smocks  for  garden  wear 
are  given  flare  by  godets  or  pleats  under 
the  pockets,  so  that  they  give  more  room 
for  kneeling  or  active  work.  They  are 
made  with  long  sleeves,  cap  sleeves,  or 
no  sleeves  at  all,  varying  in  price  from 
$1.95  to  $6.95.  Materials  are  dimity, 
print,  cretonne,  toile  or  pongee.  Every 
woman  needs  a  smock — it  will  protect  a 
“good”  dress  while  finishing  the  last  im¬ 
perative  items  after  dressing,  it  may  be 
slipped  on  hastily  before  dressing  is  fin¬ 
ished,  or,  worn  over  dark  bloomers,  it  is 
ideal  for  gardening ;  always  neat  and 
becoming. 

New  organdie  dresses  are  extremely 
pretty  and  fashionable,  usually  tiered  or 
flounced.  Organdie  has  been  much  used 
for  dance  or  evening  dresses,  and  for 
bridesmaids.  Black  and  brown  organdie 
were  much  used  at  the  southern  resorts, 
and  we  have  even  seen  organdie  em¬ 
broidered  in  beads.  For  a  June  wedding, 
organdie  could  be  used  very  effectively 
for  the  bridesmaids,  pink  and  green,  blue 
and  orchid,  or  yellow,  orange  and  brown 
making  a  charming  effect.  Black  organ¬ 
die  is  cool  and  dignified,  while  white  or¬ 
gandie  with  black  lace  trimming  is  ex¬ 
tremely  effective.  Cotton  dress  goods  are 


purs,  after  the  famous  city  of  Jodhpur 
or  Marwar,  in  Rajputana,  British  India, 
these  riding  breeches  were  first  introduced 
by  polo  players ;  they  are  considered 
more  comfortable  than  breeches  fitting 
tightly  at  the  knee,  and  they  have  now 
become  very  fashionable  for  feminine 
riders.  In  a  large  department  store  we 
saw  both  jodhpurs  and  ordinary  riding 
breeches  in  natural  linen  for  $5.95 ;  linen 
riding  coats,  natural  and  colors,  $12  to 
$15  or  $18.  Some  of  the  coats  are  sleeve¬ 
less;  of  course  they  are  worn  over  a  plain 
tailored  shirt.  This  year  gay  colors  are 
permitted  in  riding  habits,  a  colored  coat, 
green,  blue  or  scarlet,  being  worn  with 
jodhpurs  or  breeches  of  natural  linen. 
A  pretty  linen  habit  noted  had  a  navy 
blue  coat  with  breeches  of  a  lighter  blue, 
and  a  white  shirt  with  blue  tie. 


A  Paid  Vacation 

As  vacation  time  approaches,  we  all 
begin  to  wonder  how  we  are  going  to 
spend  the  Summer  of  1930.  Are  we 
going  to  see  new  places,  make  new 
friends  and  learn  something  which  will 
be  a  help  and  an  inspiration  to  us  in 
our  work  when  we  return?  Four  years 
ago  I  found  myself  thinking  very  seri¬ 
ously  on  this  problem.  At  that  time,  I 
was  a  rural  teacher  receiving  a  modest 
salary,  and  assisting  a  younger  member 
of  my  family  financially.  It  was  during 
Easter  vacation  when  I  decided  to.  spend 
my  entire  Summer  at  a  resort  in  the 
Adirondacks.  I  hadn’t  enought  money 
ahead  to  insure  a  week’s  sojourn  at  a 
Summer  colony,  to  say  nothing  of  clothes 
and  luggage  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  purchase,  and  I  had  to  start  from  the 
beginning.  I  took  inventory.  I  knew  how 
to  do  a  few  other  things  in  addition  to 
teaching.  I  knew  how  to  wash  dishes 
and  how  to  wait  at  table.  .  I  liked  to 
meet  new  people,  study  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  to  please  them.  If  I  could 
obtain  a  position  as  waitress  at  a  com¬ 
pensation  sufficient  to  pay  my  expenses, 
my  problem  would  be  solved.  Accordingly, 
I  wrote  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Utica  and  obtained  a  list  of  hotels  and 
various  types  of  Summer  resorts  to 
which  to  write.  Any  time  from  Easter 


until  .Tune  is  the  best  time  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  for  employment.  I  lost  no  time 
in  applying  simultaneously  to  several 
resorts.  I  w7as  promptly  rewarded  with 
several  offers  and  acepted  the  one  which 
most  appealed  to  me.  My  parents  did 
not  take  kindly  to  my  new  adventure,  as 
I  had  always  spent  my  Summer  at  home, 
and  was  a  pioneer  in  our  little  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  this  sort  of  work.  When  I  tried 
to  interest  some.  of  my  girl  friends  in 
my  home  town  in  joining  the  waitress 
corps  and  seeing  the  world,  they  were 
reluctant  to  cast  their  lot  with  mine, 
as  it  was  a  long  way  from  home,  and 
they  feared  undesirable  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  I  went  ahead  with 
preparation  undaunted.  The  charms  of 
mountains  and  lakes  called  me,  I  must 
see  beyond  my  old  horizon  line.  I  would 
go  and  bring  something  worth  while  back 
to  my  little  community  of  which  I  was 
a  part ;  if  it  were  only  a  new  game,  how 
proud  I'd  be  to  tell  them  how  I  learned 
to  play  it  in  the  Adirondacks.  A  kind 
neighbor  assisted  me  in  making  my 
simple  uniforms,  so  the  expense  was 
kept  at  a  minimum.  If  one  has  plain 
black  or  white  dresses,  with  a  bit  of  re¬ 
modeling,  they  can  often  be  used  as  wai¬ 
tress  dresses.  Two  black  and  two  white 
uniforms  and  at  least  a  half  dozen  aprons 
are  ideal  equipment,  though  many  girls 
manage  successfully  with  half  the  outfit. 

For  three  consecutive  Summers,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  same  Adirondack  camp, 
each  season  taking  with  me  more  of  my 
friends  who  had  become  interested  by 
my  descriptions  of  camp  life.  For  any 
rural  teacher  or  farm  girl  who  hasn’t 
the  price  to  go  as  a  guest,  this  method 
of  earning  one’s  way  is  an  enjoyable  sub¬ 
stitute.  There  is  always  satisfaction  in 
earning  one’s  way  and  pleasures,  any¬ 
where,  but  I  think  especially  so  in  such 
a  place  where  a  waitress  can  easily  com¬ 
pare  her  advantages  and  expenses  with 
those  of  the  guests.  The  camp  at  which 
I  worked,  was  semi-fashionable,  and  for¬ 
tunately  its  owner  was  a  broad-minded 
woman  who  considered  her  waitresses  on 
a  social  par  with  her  guests,  and  treated 
them  accordingly. 

Our  working  hours  started  at  seven 
o’clock  A.  M.,  and  we  usually  had  an 
hour  off  before  lunch.  The  waitresses  al- 
ivays  ate  before  serving.  Except  on  Sun¬ 
day,  when  we  served  dinner  at  noon,  we 
finished  our  after  lunch  duties  by  2 :30 
P.  M. 

The  capacity  of  the  camp  which  I  de¬ 
scribe  was  100,  and  employed  10  wai¬ 
tresses.  The  waitresses  were  a  splendid 
type  of  girls,  the  majority,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  many  of  well-to-do  parents,  who 
were  determined  to  live  “on  their  own,” 
as  the  expression  goes,  to  have  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  real  life  which  come  from 
working  and  mingling  with  all  types  of 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  earning 
their  sorority,  fees  or  an  extra  evening 
gown.  The  girls  receive  $5  per  week  as 
Avages,  and  good  tips,  most  seasons.  Many 
of  _the  waitresses  often  made  as  high  as 
$25  a  week  in  tips.  While  the  Avages 
seem  very  small,  we  forget  to  consider 
what  a  guest  must  pay  for  a  week’s  stay 
at  _a  moderately  priced  Summer  camp, 
$25  to.  $30  minimum.  Of  course  the  more 
exclusive  the  resort,  the  more  expensive. 
The  waitress  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
expenses  and  is  paid  $5  at  least,  besides. 
Her  board  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
the  guests  except  the  salads  may  be  left 
overs  from  the  main  dining-room,  and 
pie  and  cake  a  day  old.  Her  bedi’oora 
Avill  not  be  as  attractive  as  that  of  her 
guest,  but  bed  about  as  comfortable. 
Bathing  privileges  are  equal  for  all,  and 
the  hours  off  in  the  afternoon  are  ideal 
for  Avater  sports.  The  tennis  court  is 
another  source  of  enjoyment.  In  the 
ballroom  she  has  the  privilege  of  danc¬ 
ing  with  the  most  distinguished  guest  or 
Avith  another  waitress.  Moreover,  her 
guests  invite  her  to  take  auto  rides  and 
show  her  many  other  favors.  In  my  three 
years  experience  at  this  camp,  I  never 
Avaited  on  a  “snob”  or  “high-hat,”  but 
Avas  treated  most  courteously  and  never 
had  occasion  to  feel  my  position  made  me 
inferior. 

I  could  write  pages  on  what  I  saw  and 
learned  during  those  three  Summers,  but 
Avill  briefly  mention  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  happenings.  Last  Summer,  my 
waitress  friend  and  I  each  gladly  parted 
with  a  week’s  salary  for  a  short  ride  in 
a  hydroplane.  It  was  a  thrilling  ex¬ 
perience  I  shall  never  forget.  Fifteen 
minutes  in  the  air  at  an  altitude  level 
Avith  that  of  Bald  Mt.  Observatory,  and 
flying  above  the  beautiful  Fulton  Lakes 
have  ‘left  with  me  an  unforgettable  im¬ 
pression  of  the  vastness  of  the  great 
Adirondacks.  My  first  season  at  camp 
was  more  romantic,  more  wonderful  than 
either  of  the  succeeding  two.  Everything 
Avas  new  and  strange.  It  was  then  I 
climbed  Bald  Mountain.  The  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  Avith  my  waitress  companion,  I 
climbed  Blue  Mountain  and  from  the 
observatory  beheld  the  sparkling  Avaters 
of  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  dotted  with  tiny 
islands  like  so  many  emerald  jewels  in  a 
floating  mirror.  One  afternoon  we  took 
a  hike  to  Beaver  Dam  where  we  suav 
the  evidences  of  the  work  of  this  animal 
in  building  his  home.  Many  an  evening 
we  sat  in  the  woods  and  watched  the 
graceful  deer  come  to  drink  from  a  clear, 
mountain  pond. 

Pleasant  are  my  lingering  memories  of 
the  Adirondacks.  and  I  only  hope  I  shall 
like  the  New  England  States  as  well, 
as  my  companion  and  I  have  chosen, 
simply  for  a  change  of  scenery  this 
Summer,  a  seashore  resort  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  VACATION  ADVENTURER. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Preventing  Calf  Scours 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Ordinary  scouring  or  diarrhea  in  the 
calf  is  usually  caused  by  some  error  in 
feeding  or  management ;  prevention  is, 
therefore,  of  supreme  importance.  Some 
of  the  common  causes  to  be  avoided  or 
prevented  are : 

Feeding  separator  milk  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  foam.  Feeding  the  milk  too  cold. 
It  should  be  fed  at  a  temperature  of  HO 
degrees  to  95  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when 
the  calf  is  quite  young.  Feeding  too  much 
milk  at  one  time  and  letting  the  hungry 
or  thirsty  calf  drink  too  fast  also  tends 
to  cause  indigestion,  of  which  diarrhea 
is  a  symptom.  When  a  calf  drinks  too 
fast,  a  spasm  of  the  gullet  may  result 
and  a  lit  or  convulsion  follow  and  possibly 
prove  fatal.  Figs  may  also  have  fits 
when  they  drink  too  fasts.  Feeding  calves 
milk  from  a  self-feeder  would  be  prefer¬ 
able,  were  it  not  so  difficult  to  keep  the 
feeder  clean  and  sterilized.  Dirty  feeding 
utensils  and  dirty  infected  calf  pens  al¬ 
ways  tend  to  induce  scouring.  Thoroughly 
cleanse,  scald,  and  sun-dry  all  milk 
utensils  each  time  before  use.  Keep  the 
pens  clean,  disinfected,  whitewashed,  well 
lighted,  ventilated  and  freshly  bedded. 

Theoretically,  it  would  be  best  to  feed 
the  calf  a  less  amount  of  milk  at  shorter 
intervals.  The  nursing  calf  takes  a  little 
milk  often  and  digests  it.  The  hand-fed 
calf  often  drinks  too  much  milk  at  one 
time  and  it  forms  large,  tough  curds  in 
the  stomach,  causing  indigestion,  tits  or 
diarrhea. 

Remember  that  for  the  first  few  weeks 
of  life  the  fourth  compartment  of  the 
calf's  stomach,  or  rennet,  is  the  only  one 
that  functions.  The  paunch  or  rumen 
cannot  properly  take  care  of  roughage 
and  meals,  before  the  calf  is  three  or  four 
weeks  old.  Scouring  often  is  caused  by 
feeding  hay,  straw,  silage  and  meals 
before  the  calf  can  masticate  and  digest 
them.  Such  feed  should  gradually  be 
supplied  until  the  calf  can  take  them 
freely. 

When  calves  tend  to  scour,  then  feed 
skimmilk,  mix  in  each  pint  of  milk  fed 
daily,  one  teaspoon  of  a  mixture  of  one- 
half  an  ounce  of  formaldehyde  solution 
(formalin)  and  15%  ounces  of  boiled 
water,  to  be  kept  in  a  colored-glass  bottle, 
to  prevent  chemical  changes.  The  feeding 
of  blood  meal  is  also  beneficial.  Begin 
with  a  teaspoon  dose  twice  daily,  and 
gradually  increase  the  amount. 

Give  a  scouring  calf  a  dose  of  castoi 
oil  in  milk  and  should  diarrhea  persist 
when  the  physic  has  ceased  acting,  give 
one-half  to  one  teaspoon  of  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts  of 
bismuth  subritrate  at  intervals  of  three, 
four  or  six  hours,  according  to  age  and 
size  of  the  calf  and  severity  of  attack. 
Isolate  the  scouring  calf  and  make  the 
calf  pen  sanitary. 

So-called  “calf  cholera”  or  “white 
scours”  is  the  most  deadly  form  of 
dysentery.  It  affects  the  new-born  calf 
and  is  germ-caused.  The  infection  is 
either  born  in  the  calf  or  quickly  con¬ 
tracted  by  ways  of  the  navel  or  mouth. 
The  causal  germ  is  of  the  colon  bacillus 
type.  Other  germs,  including  the  Bacillus 
abortus  of  Bang,  which  causes  contagious 
abortion  disease  in  cows,  and  another 
causing  pneumonia  are,  no  doubt,  in  some 
cases  associated  with  the  colon  baccillus 
as  the  cause  of  white  scours,  so  that  a 
mixed  infection  may  be  present. 

The  affected  calf  within  a  few  hours 
or  days  of  birth  becomes  “deathly  sick,” 
stops  nursing,  lies  down,  tucks  its  head 
into  its  side,  appears  partially  unconscious, 
scours,  weakens,-  dies,  and  quickly  be¬ 
comes  bloated  and  decomposed.  In  some 
cases  the  calf  bloats  or  bawls  from  birth 
and  is  so  puny  and  weak  that  it  is 
termed  a  “living  abortion”  by  the  atten¬ 
dant.  Medicinal  treatment  rarely  succeeds, 
but  changing  the  ration  cf  the  pregnant 
cow  and  not  allowing  the  calf  to  take 
its  mother’s  milk  at  birth  may  lessen 
the  liability  to  attack. 

Preventive  measures  generally  prove 
effectual  if  thoroughly  and  persistently 
applied.  Immunization  of  new  born  calves 
with  anti-white  scours  serum  is  fairly 
successful.  The  serum  has  also  some 
remedial  value.  That  treatment  should 


be  given  to  each  new  born  calf  on  every 
farm  where  the  disease  has  been  preva¬ 
lent,  and  the  veterinarian  should  be 
consulted  about  the  matter.  It  is  likewise 
necessary  to  put  into  effect  the  following 
preventive  measures  : 

Provide  a  new,  sanitary  calving  pen 
and  similar  calf  pen  and  keep  them  clean, 
disinfected,  whitewashed  and  freshly 
bedded.  The  calf  at  birth  should  at  once 
be  placed  in  the  disinfected,  whitewashed, 
light,  well  bedded,  and  well  ventilated  pen 
in  which  a  case  of  white  scours  has  never 
occurred.  There  should  be  at  least  two 
such  pens  on  every  small  dairy  farm  and 
several  of  them  where  many  cows  are  kept. 
After  use  by  one  calf  the  pen  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  disinfected,  and 
freshly  bedded  in  readiness  for  the  next. 

The  moment  the  navel  cord  has  been 
severed,  liquids  present  in  its  stump 
should  be  squeezed  out  and  the  part 
saturated  with  tincture  of  iodin,  and  then 
frequently  dusted  with  powdered  starch. 


numerous  milk  tubes,  which  come  from 
glands  distributed  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  udder.  These  glands  apparently 
are  filled  with  innumerable  small  secre¬ 
tory  cells  called  alveoli.  These  minute 
cells  are  the  personnel  or  the  active 
equipment  of  our  milk  manufacturing 
system,  each  tiny  cell  receiving  its  share 
of  that  which  goes  to  make  up  milk  from 
the  blood  stream,  changing  it  or  passing 
it  on  to  the  milk  cistern  as  nature’s 
perfect  food. 

The  blood  stream  in  this  intricate  and 
wonderful  process  has  also  a  parallel  to 
the  endless  belt  which  conveys  the  un¬ 
assembled  parts  of  any  automobile  from 
the  room  where  the  parts  are  made  to 
that  part  of  the  factory  where  the  final 
product  is  assembled.  In  the  case  of  the 
cow  the  blood  stream,  after  being  pumped 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs  for  purifica¬ 
tion  is  distributed  to  all  part  of  the 
animal  body  as  a  carrier  or  endless  belt 
to  distribute  digested  nutrients  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  animal  factory.  In 
the  case  of  the  cow  from  40  to  GO  per 
cent  of  the  nutrients  digested  are  left 
over  after  maintenance  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  and  it  is  the  function  of 


It 


MILKS  CLEAN 

I  with 
no  hand 
stripping 

“|  HAVE  used  a  Burrell  Milker 
for  eight  years,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  in  everyway.  It  milks 
clean  with  no  hand  stripping." — 
W.  A.  Jennings,  Orwell,  Vermont. 

“  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean  ” 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


it 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorb! ne.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horse  at  thesamc  time.  S2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Write  for  horse  book  4-B  free. 

A  iiaertcrifrs.-^Ifat]  one  horse  with  swell¬ 
ing  on  both  hint!  legs.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse  now 
going  sound  and  welL** 


ABSORBINE 

#  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PATOFF.  * 


iWjJvJfOUNGJhjc^Zoo^fTna^ 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  A.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 
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Jersey  Hull  Noble’s  Sayda  Polo’s  son,  head  of  the  herd  of  19  purebred  Jerseys  ivhich  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

averaged  567.80  lbs.  of  butterfat  m  a  year  s  lest  for  the  herd  improvement  registry. 

This  silver  medal  sire  is  shown  with  his  owner,  John  Coppini,  of  California 


If  the  cord  does  not  quickly  shrivel  and 
dry  more  tincture  should  be  applied. 
Hypodermic  treatment  with  serum  against 
dysentery  should  also  be  given  instantly 
at  birth.  Before  allowing  the  calf  to 
nurse  for  the  first  time  the  cow’s  udder 
and  teats  should  be  cleansed  and  then 
disinfected  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid,  and  this  should  be  done  daily 
for  at  least  a  week,  if  the  calf  is  allowed 
to  suck. 

Care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  udder  by  discharges 
from  the  cow.  With  that  end  in  view 
the  gentials  should  be  syringed  out  daily 
with  mild  antiseptic  solution  prescribed 
by  the  attending  veterinarian,  and  the 
tail  should  also  be  kept  clean. 

When  the  disease  has  been  prevalent 
in  a  herd,  we  think  it  best  not  to  let  the 
new  born  calf  nurse  its  dam  or  otherwise 
take  her  milk.  Feed  the  milk  of  a  cow 
that  has  been  fresh  for  some  time. 


the  blood  stream  to  pick  lip  these  nutri¬ 
ents  from  the  alimentary  tract  where 
they  are  digested  and  carry  them  to  the 
udder.  This  functioning  syste,m,  together 
with  the  udder,  are  known  as  the 
mammary  system. 

It  is  worth  any  dairyman’s  while  to 
pay  attention  in  the  purchase  or  selection 
of  a  cow  to  the  size  and  quality  of  this 
mammary  system,  size  of  udder,  length 
and  size  of  vein  which  returns  from 
the  udder  along  the  abdomen  of  the  cow 
to  the  heart,  and  quality  of  the  udder 
designated  by  its  sponginess  or  texture. 
The  good  judge  always  wants  a  soft  and 
pliable  udder,  denoting  an  abundance  of 
secretory  cells,  together  with  a  circula¬ 
tory  system  that  is  large  and  a  skin  that 
is  mellow,  indicating  good  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Not  only  are  these  things 
essential,  but  those  parts  related  to  them 
should  be  equally  as  well  scrutinized  for 
they  too  play  part  in  the  manufacture 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 
Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 
A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 
The  Age  of  Fable 
Black  Beauty 
■  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Tangle  wood  Tales 

The  Water  Babies 

Wood's  Natural  History 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  Street 


New  York  City 
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How  Milk  is  Made 

When  one  stops  to  study  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  milk  production,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  in  reality  a  dairy  cow 
lives  and  operates  pretty  much  the  same 
manner  that  any  manufacturing  system 
functions.  The  cow  herself  is  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  for  she  consumes  raw 
product,  stores  it  in  her-  barrel,  which 
is  another  storage  place  similar  to  the 
storeroom  which  must  exist  in  any  effi¬ 
cient  industrial  plant.  To  be  efficient 
there  must  be  a  constant  source  of 
supply  of  raw  material  to  be  broken  up 
and  reassembled  into  a  finished  product. 
The  finished  product  in  the  case  of  the 
cow  is  milk,  and  the  assembling  room  in 
this  case  is  the  cow’s  udder. 

As  with  the  commercial  factory,  so 
with  the  milk  factory,  it  must  be  large, 
Avell  equipped  and  have  the  proper  parts 
to  assemble.  A  cross  section  of  the 
udder  of  the  cow  shows  it  to  be  divided 
more  or  less  into  four  parts,  with  four 
receiving  tanks,  or  small  milk  cisterns, 
one  situated  above  each  of  the  four  teats 
from  which  the  milk  is  finally  drawn. 
These  milk  cisterns,  holding  a  pint  or 
more  of  the  milk,  have  leading  to  them 


A.  Felt  lining  around  edge  of  cover 

B.  3"  Corkboard  or  other  suitable 
insulation 

C.  Reinforcement  bars 


From  Milking  Time 
A  to  Marketing  Time 

An  insulated  concrete 
tank  is  permanent,  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned,  always  san¬ 
itary  and  moderate  in 
cost. 

1 —  It  will  conserve  temper¬ 
atures. 

2 —  It  will  save  ice. 

3 —  Mechanical  refrigeration 
can  be  installed  in  this 
tank. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Blueprints  and  instructions  for 
building  an  insulated  concrete 
milk  cooling  tank  sent  free. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 
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of  the  wholesome  food  the  cow  furnishes. 

We  say  that  an  efficient  cow,  or  a  good 
one,  must  have  constitution.  Do  we 
recognize  why?  Is  not  it  a  reasonable 
thing  to  compare  the  chest  and  that  part 
of  the  cow  surrounding  the  vital  organs 
to  the  boiler  room  or  the  power  room  of 
a  factory?  The  heart  and  the  lungs  must- 
pump  and  purify  the  blood  which  carries 
huge  loads  of  digested  food  to  the  udder 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  animal  body. 
Therefore,  constitution  is  important  in 
that  to  be  effcient  the  dairy  animal  must 
have  a  well  proportioned  room  for  her 
power-giving  organs.  Wide  in  the  chest, 
wide  behind  the  elbows,  with  a  good 
spring  of  rib  and  large  open  nostrils 
are  but  requirements  which  allow  for  the 
proper  and  long-functioning  of  those 
vital  organs  which  make  the  digestion  of 
food,  the  carrying  of  the  nutrients  and 
the  assembling  of  the  complete  milk 
possible.  Lastly,  there  is  another  point 
which  is  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  visible  indications  of  a  good  dairy 
factory.  The  cow  can  be  no  more  efficient 
iu  all  her  organs  than  her  inherent 
capacity  allows.  She  has  received  from 
her  sire  and  her  dam  a  stimulation  to 
turn  feed  into  milk.  This  stimulation 
is  probably  caused  by  glandular  secre¬ 
tions,  but  it  manifests  itself  in  a  physical 
appearance  known  as  a  sign  of  dairy 
temperament.  Dairy  temperament  rather 
sums  up  the  good  points  of  the  whole 
factory  system  of  the  cow.  Her  bright¬ 
ness  of  eye,  neatly  joined  neck  and 
shoulder,  absence  of  fat  or  lack  of  beef¬ 
iness  over  the  withers,  alertness,  and 
general  appetite  for  large  quantities  of 
food  indicate  that  she  has  dairy  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  in  other  words  she  gives  one 
a  living  picture  whic-h  insures  her  owner 
that  she  has  been  born  with  a  capacity 
to  turn  feed  into  milk  and  a  stimulus 
to  do  it  economically.  j.  w.  B. 


Maryland  Ram  Sale 

A  purebred  ram  sale,  to  be  held  at 
La  Plata,  Charles  County,  Maryland  on 
June  26,  is  announced  by  the  Maryland 
Stockmen’s  Association.  Twenty-five  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshire,  Shropshire,  and  South¬ 
down  rams  will  be  offered  for  sale  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  event  will  attract 
a  large  number  of  sheep  growers  from  all 
the  Southern  Maryland  Counties. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service  is  cooperating  with  the  Maryland 
Stockmen’s  Association  in  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  sale.  All  the  rams 
included  in  the  sale  are  yearlings  from 
Maryland’s  best  flocks.  Maryland  sheep 
growers  are  showing  great  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  their  flocks  and  dis¬ 
tinct  progress  has  been  made.  Sales  of 
purebred  rams  that  have  been  held  in 
previous  years  have  proved  very  success¬ 
ful. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  May  17,  1930.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  weak  to 
25c  lower,  compared  with  week  ago  25  to  oOc 
lower,  all  weights  sharing  decline,  few  sales 
weighty  steers  $11.25  to  $11.50,  bulk  of  sales 
$9.75  to  $10.50.  Bulls  about  steady;  she  stock 
and  cutters  sharing  steer  decline,  bulk  fat  heif¬ 
ers  $9.25  to  $10,  beef  bulls  $3.50  to  $9.~o, 
butcher  cows  $7.25  to  $8,  cutters  $4.25  to  $5. 
Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  steady  to  weak,  most 
sales  1350  to  750-lb.  weights  $8.50  to  $10.  Calves 
steady,  top  vealers  $12.50.  Top  70-lb.  Virginia 
lambs  $12.50.  Hogs,  slow,  steady,  top  100  to 
230-lb.  weights  $11.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  17,  1930.  Cat¬ 
tle,  18  cars;  5  Pennsylvania,  3  St.  Paul,  -  Chi¬ 
cago,  2  Buffalo,  2  Michigan,  1  Virginia,  1  St. 
Louis,  1  Ohio,  1  Pittsburgh;  containing  436  head, 
1,680  head  trucked  in  from  nearby,  total  cat¬ 
tle,  2,116  bead,  603  calves,  1,44b  hogs,  714 
sheep.  _ 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $10.75  to 
$12.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $10. 7  o  to 
$12.50;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $10. uO  to  $1— ...,>, 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10.75;  common, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8  to  $9.25.  ^  x  -n. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.o0  to  $10.o0, 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  medium,  8o0 
lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  common,  8o0  lbs.  up, 

^ Cows. —Choice,  $7.25  to  $8.50;  good.  $6.25  to 
$7.25;  common  and  medium,  to  $o.2o,  low 

cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.25.  _ 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9  to  $±u.-o, 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $9.  . 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.50 ;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.25  to  $ll.-o;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.~o. 

Vealers.- — Good  and  choice,  $11  to  $1j..o0, 
medium,  $9.25  to  $11;  cull  and  common,  $7.o0 
to  $9.25. 

lings.— Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11  to 
$11.50;  niediumweiglits,  200  to  2o0  lbs.,  $11.-2 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $H.-a 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$8  to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton,  $38.50  to  $39.50;  shorts,  $38.50  to 
$39.50;  hominy,  $39  to  $40;  middlings,  $42  to 
$43;  linseed,  $55.50  to  $56.50;  gluten  ; $42  oO 
to  $43.50;  ground  oats,  $41. oO  to  $4-. 50,  Soy 
bean  meal,  $47  to  $48;  hog  meal.  $46.50  to 
$47.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $52.50  to  $o3.ob, 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  18  per 


cent,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  20  per  cent,  $44.50  to 
$45.50;  24  per  cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  25  per 
cent,  $50  to  $51;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $45 
to  $40;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $38.50  to  $39.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $41.50  to  $42.50. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

June  10.  —  Strathglass  Farm,  Ayr- 
shires,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H, 
Tryon,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  29.  —  Eleventh  annual  Cattle 
Feeders’  Day,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

June  11.* —  Annual  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

June  18-21.  —  New  England  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

June  23-28.- — Annual  poultry  judging 
and  breeding  school,  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  25-27.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

July  15-17.  —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Aug.  4-9.  —  International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug.  20.  - —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct.  22-24.  —  International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Small  Boy  :  “Mummie,  we’re  going  to 
play  elephants  at  the  zoo  and  we  want 
you  to  come.”  Mother :  “What  on  earth 
can  I  do?”  Small  Boy:  “You  can  be  the 
kind  old  lady  who  gives  them  buns  and 
sweets.” — London  Passing  Show. 


HEREFORDS  | 

HEREFORD  SHOW  BULLS 

Two  real  herd  headers.  From  accredited  herd. 
Disposal  owing  to  death  of  owner. 

Inquire— D.  O.  BERESFORD,  Malinger 

B.  W.  Gage’s  Stock.  Farms  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE! 

10  ids.  Calves,  8  ids.  Yearlings,  6  ids.  Springers,  146  Cows; 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sort;  other  cattle;  2  ids.  Work 
Horses.  Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON, Stockport,  la. 

|  A  DAIRY  CATTLE 

MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

Guernseys  and  Holsteins  of  the  finest  quality  that 
cannot  be  beat  for  production  or  breeding.  Tested  to 
ship  anywhere.  I  buy  only  the  best.  Stock  bought  on 
commission.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHESTER  DURHAM  -  -  BEL  AIR,  MD. 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Good  Jersey  cows.  Priced  right.  Accredited  area. 
Mostly  registered.  Over  30  herds  from  which  to  choose. 
JOHN  II.  PITKIN,  Sec. 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt. 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

A _ L  •  „  D„ //„  5  mos.  old  and  15  mos.  old. 

Ayrsnire  HULLS  Grandsons  of  l'enshurst 
Manowar;  10,000  lb.  dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Will  ex¬ 
change  for  junior  yearling  heifer  for  club  work.  Accred¬ 
ited  herd.  M.  J.  ROONEY  •  Fayetteville,  New  York 

Tf  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 

■JL.  Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers — write 

EDGEVVOOD  HAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wls; 

15  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers  Tested110  and1’  crated! 

GREENWOOD  FARM  -  Whitewater,  Wis 

DOGS 

Proven  Sires  at  Stud  f^eetor^tte 

in  the  following  breeds;  Cocker  Spaniel,  Boston,  Scot¬ 
tish  and  Wire-haired  Fox  Terriers,  Pomeranians  and 
Pekingese.  All  A.  K.  C.  Pedigrees  on  request.  INDIAN 
TRIAL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  New  York 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Wonderful  cow  or  watch  dogs.  Males,  SIS;  females, 
910.  BEESMER,  Route  2,  Box  66,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

QHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Uontieello,  Iowa 

L°l?  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m^,. 

Males,  SB i  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  English  Seller  Pups— Enrolled.  Sire  Mr.  Eugene  M 
O  (67.06);  dam  Cooper’s  Queen  Cleopatra  (168627)  and 
beautiful  trained  setter;  reg.  JAS.  0.  COOPER,  Dover.  N.  J. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  P CPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  CHy,  Pa. 

EJOLICE  PUPS— Pour  mos.  old.  Newfoundlands,  one 
■  year,  SIS.  F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TEH  PIERS  —  Lists 
JLV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

Handsome  English  Shepherd  ^’jiuRSr^oradfkc;®®: 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  ] 

BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 
“For  Farm  Work’* 

3  in  1  Sale — Reg.  Brood  Mares  with  sucklings  coats  and 
in  foal  again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young 
stallions.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  •  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

15  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 

REGISTERED  RED.  CHINCHILLAS— White.  Steel.  Gray  Flemish  Giants. 
Silver  Martins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITHY,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  Vf. 


Barr  Flapper,  Imp.,  noted  champion. 
Several  of  her  progeny  in  sale. 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL 


ALL  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

of  milking  age  in  the 

STRATHGLASS 
AYRSHIRE  HERD 

Eight  or  more  months  in  the  year  1929 

Averaged 

9,551  lbs,  ol  milk 
388  lbs,  fat 

mature  equivalent  418  lbs. 


fat  and  4.06%  test 

A  pamphlet  picturing  many  of  these 
cows  and  some  of  their  progeny  will 
be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  will  write 
for  it. 

STRATHGLASS  SALE 


at  the  Farm,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  10th 


Affords  Ayrshire  breeders  and  those  interested  in  founding  herds  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  the  best.  25  head  of  the  outstanding  young  males  and  females  selected  from 
our  herd  which  now  numbers  over  300  head  and  23  females  and  2  bulls  selected  from 
the  best  herds  in  Scotland  and  imported  especially  for  this  event  are  selling.  The 
Strathglass  Sale  Guarantee  as  to  health,  soundness  and  breeding  adds  materially  to  the 
value  of  this  opportunity. 


STRATHGLASS  FARM  A.  H.  Tryon.  Mgr.  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

(25  Miles  from  New  York  City) 


& 


Turn  Pastures  and  Rough  Feeds  into  Money 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE  will  utilize  these  unmarketable 
products  to  the  best  advantage. 

Write  for  our  Booklet ,  “ BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  EAST” 

BR1ARCLIFF  FARMS,  lltc..  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y.  ^ 


WOOL 


Ship  it  to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ. 
Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 

for  cash  andat  its  full  market  value. 


SWINE 


|  GUERNSEYS  |j 

Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  lor  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 

CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE! 

CHFDCO  COUNTRY  GIRL  203881 
Dropped  March  30th,  1926 

Bred  to  Lang  water  Chedco,  January  14th,  1930 
SIRE— Langwater  Mixter  69371. 

DAM — Mixter  Farm  Sister  124196.  Record;  10188.8 
lbs.  milk,  579.88  lbs.  butter  fat.  Class  F. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  106024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Dams  have  A.  R. 
records  tiiat  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  500  lbs. 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

R.  A.  LAMBERT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  T 

35  GOOD  GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

fresli|or  close  up  cows  or  2nd  calf  heifers,  must  be  tested 
and  subject  to  retest.  Give  full  information  in  first  letter 
with  price.  R.  D.  MORGAN,  238  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

mA  HBELL  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 

■  "  age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 

1  FAR  IVI  S  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
1  enrnuetrve  tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 

■  bUtKNOCia  BELL  FARMS,  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.Ya 

guernsey  bull  calf  sms 

milkers.  An  extra  fine  individual.  T.  B.  tested  and 
negative,  registered,  96S.  H.  C.  Craft,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

Young  Holstein  Bulls  From  Our  Herd  That  Averaged 

$ 205  Profit  Per  Cow 

over  feed  cost  in  1929  will  make  good  ones  to  head 
your  herd.  Sired  by  1,315  and  1,099-lb.  butter  bulls. 
Send  for  sale  list.  Accredited  herd. 
HIGIIPIFLD  FARM  Box  164  LEE,  MASS. 

|7,OH  SALE— Holstein-Friesian  Grade  Cows 
a  fresh  in  about  a  month  or  less.  All  of  them  good 
individuals  and  milkers  and  only  for  sale  as  we  are  over 
stocked.  IIAUKE  JOUSTJLA,  Allaiuucby,  N,  J.  or 
Great  Meadows,  N.  J.,  R.  F.  1). 

\  ,*o  SWINE 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  each 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester- Berk  slil  re  — Y  orksldre-Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  YVeeks  Old .  #5.00  each 

8  YVeeks  Old .  .  95.35  each 

All  prood  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 

J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Ma9S. — Tel.  1503-W. 

Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
big  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  POST  •  Ensenore,  N.  V» 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fail  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.).  N.  Y. 
J.  CL  Pknnet,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodgk,  Manager 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE  Me3 

F.  M.  Pattington  «fc  Son  •  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

8  wks.  old,  registered  free.  R. 0. PE RD liE, Pocomok e  Cl  ty ,  M  <1 . 


REG-  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— Spring  Pigsready 

A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
$8.00  ea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  It.  HILL, Seucca  Falls, Ji.Y. 


SPRING  PIGS 

FOR  SALE 

These  good  healthy  rugged  pigs  that  are 
raised  on  our  farms  to  satisfy  our  many  cus¬ 
tomers  are:  Chester  White  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  Duroc  and  Chester  White  cross,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  White  cross.  Age  9  to  10 
weeks  old  $5.50  each  C.  O.  D.  Will  crate 
and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  Visit  us  or 
mail  your  orders. 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  Ryder’s  Stock  Farm 

115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

P.  0.  Box  65,  Tel.  Lex.  0202 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  ...  $5.00 
9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 
10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  0486 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Duroc  -  Poland  Chinas 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growtliy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $6 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltliam,  Mass.  Telephone  4  459- VV 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  4  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold 
with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  S. — Chester  White  Barrows,  4  wks.  old.,  $6  each. 

PIGS !  PIGS !  PIGS! 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15  18  ibs.,  $3.50  each. 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  $6.50  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  Breeds — Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-Cliina  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  I  know  what  the  bog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs, 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satufs  c- 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.75  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.50.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  Whlto  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$8.00,  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Choawold,  Delaware, 
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Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


A  Dairy  Herd  Average.  —  Last  year 
in  Strathglass  Farmis  herd  of  300  Ayr¬ 
shire^  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the 
average  production  by  all  cows  and 
heifers  in  the  herd  for  eight  months  or 
longer  was  9.551  lbs.  of  milk  and  387.99 
lbs.  of  fat.  Some  of  the  smaller  herds 
of  this  breed  in  the  East  are  averaging 
over  7,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year,  under 
farm  conditions.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  ability  to  make  milk  and 
butterfat  can  be  increased  in  herds  by 
the  systematic  selection  of  cows  that 
possess  this  ability  to  a  marked  extent, 
as  indicated  by  their  yields,  and  by  using 
herd  sires  whose  daughters  average  high 
in  production.  Consequently  the  trend 
in  dairy  cattle  breeding,  in  both  small 
and  large  herds,  is  toward  consistently 
high  production  per  herd.  Extremely 
high  records  by  individuals  are  not  looked 
on  with  favor  by  constructive,  careful 
breeders,  who  know  that  in  too  many 
cases  these  records  shorten  the  lives  or 
destroy  the  reproductive  usefulness  of 
the  cows  that  make  them.  Moderately 
high  production  by  herds  as  a  whole  can 
1  $  secured  and  maintained  by  selective 
breeding,  without  sacrificing  valuable 
seed-stock. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Records.  —  Yol. 
15  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Yearbook, 
published  annually  by  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asociation,  will  close 
June  1.  From  John  L.  Tormey  of  the 
association  we  have  received  a  digest  of 
the  records  printed  in  this  volume.  We 
note  that  three  of  the  10  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  replaced  by  cows  en¬ 
tered  in  this  book.  Ten  cows  are  credited 
with  milk  records  of  over  18.000  lbs. 
each,  while  at  this  writing  (May  16) 
the  highest  365-day  yield  reported  is 
19,054  lbSL.  made  by  Wolhurst  Sally 
Rose,  owned  in  Colorado.  Her  fat  yield 
was  648.85  lbs.  At  42  months  and  12 
days  of  age  she  started  on  her  test.  She 
is  'fifth  among  the  high  producers  of  the 
breed.  The  average  for  344  Milking 
Shorthorns  of  her  age  class — senior  three- 
year-olds — is  8,307  lbs.  of  mjlk,  and  the 
average  for  300  cows  of  the  same  age  is 
327  33  lbs.  of  fat.  Her  sire  is  a  son  of 
a  cow  that  made  8.159.9  Ihs.  of  milk 
and  341.36  lbs.  of  fat,  and  this  cow’s 
sire  has  14  daughters  with  notable  pro¬ 
duction  records.  Wolhurst  Sally  Rose 
traces  to  Glenside  Dairy  King,  a  Penn- 
sylvania  sire,  with  21  daughters  m  the 
breed's  record  of  merit  list.  In  May  ot 
last  year — her  high  month — Wolhurst 
Sally  Rose  produced  2,409  lbs.  of  milk 
and  75.86  lbs.  of  fat. 


Eastern  High  Producers.  —  Another 
unusual  record  reported  is  that  of  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  Betsy  Ann,  nine  years 
old.  in  the  Connecticut  herd  of  \\ .  I. 
Gelston.  We  saw  this  cow  on  the  Gelston 
farm  in  May,  1929  when  she  was  in 
good  condition,  after  her  output  of  2.20.. 
lbs.  of  milk  and  71.93  lbs.  of  fat  m 
March.  Her  year's  record  was  IS, 648.o 
lbs.  of  milk  and  611.26  lbs.  of  fat.  Bar 
None  Duchess,  a  cow  bred  by  Maurice 
Whitney  in  Rensselaer  Co...  N.  Y\,  and 
now  owned  by  Frank  M.  Smith  in  Otsego 
Co  N  Y  ,  in  11  months  and  16  days 
gave  IS, 013  Ihs.  of  milk  and  628.95  lbs. 
of  fat  Her  first  record  was  14,109.o  lbs. 
of  milk,  made  when  she  was  a  junior 
three-year-old,  while  her  second  record 
was  13,339.8  lbs.  of  milk.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  records  in  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  Yearbook  is  that  of  Butter 
Girl,  owned  by  H.  E.  Tener  m  Orange 
Co  N  Y.  When  she  began  her  record  on 
Sept  7,  1928.  she  was  11  years  and  five 
months  old.  In  the  12  months  she  yielded 
15  236.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  5o3.oo  lbs.  ot 
fat  During  five  lactations,  beginning  in 
1923  and  ending  last  year,  she  averaged 
17  436.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  611.14  lbs.  of 
fat  In  continuous  production,  she  leads 
the’  cows  of  the  breed,  and  her  highest 
year’s  record— 20,325.8  lbs.  of  milk  and 
098  26  lbs  of  fat — is  exceeded  bv  only  one 
other  cow  of  the  breed,  this  being  Ruth 
B  with  21.641  lbs.  of  milk  and  9ob.< 
tbs.  of  fat  to  her  credit.  Butter  Girl  was 
bred  in  Pennsylvania  by  Frank  Brace. 
E.  M.  Bull  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y..  has  a 
senior  two-year-old  and  a  junior  four- 
vear-old  in  the  list,  the  former  producing 
11.563.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  the  latter 
16.070.S  lbs.  in  a  year. 


Beef  and  Milk.  —  Plenty  of  published 
and  unpublished  production  records  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  prove  conclusively 
that  these  cattle,  which  are  offshoots  of 
the  parent  breed,  are  suitable  for  special¬ 
ized  dairying,  should  breeders  desire  to 
develop  them  for  that  purpose.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  be  done,  and 
Milking  Shorthorn  breeders,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  liove  no  desire  to  do  it.  Then* 
obieet  in  making  production  records  is  to 
demonstrate  that  these  cattle  are  two-pur¬ 
pose  in  function.  From  a  dairy  standpoint 
Milking  Shorthorn  cows  average  well  up 
to  equal  numbers  of  cows  of  any  of  the 
specialized  dairy  breeds,  while  from  beef 
standpoint,  Milking  Shorthorns,  when  fat¬ 
tened  compare  favorably,  in  the  caicass 
and  on  the  table,  with  the  best  beef  made 
by  the  specialized  beef  breeds.  They  are. 
therefore,  beef-and-milk  cattle  in  form  and 
performances;  so  also  are  the  Red  Polls 
and  Devons.  J.  J.  Cridlan,  English 
Aberdeen-Angus  breeder,  used  to  keep  a 
few  deep-milking  Shorthorn  cows  on  his 
farm  in  the  Severn  Valley.  One  of  these 
cows,  bred  to  an  Aberdeen-Angus  bull, 
produced  a  blue-gray  crossbred  that  was 


the  grand  champion  fat  bullock  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  Show  in  London.  Mr. 
Cridlan  often  said  that  the  first,  step 
toward  producing  a  grand  champion  fat 
steer  is  to  see  to  it  that  it  has  a  dam 
that  gives  plenty  of  milk  (not  too  rich), 
and  a  sire  that  has  plenty  of  beef  on 
short  legs. 

An  Increase  in  Cattle.  —  According 
to  authoritative  estimates,  we  have  1,- 
500.000  more  cattle  in  the  United  States 
than  we  had  a  year  ago,  and  2,000.000 
more  than  in  1928.  At  this  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  the  total  in  1931  would  be  60,000,- 
000.  of  all  kinds.  These  figures  have  an 
obvious  bearing  on  current  price  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  fat  cattle.  Prices  are 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Some 
other  factors  also  are  affecting  beef  cattle 
values.  Among  these  is  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  situation,  which  is  not  good  in  spots. 
Since  prime  beef  of  choice  quality  on  foot 
is  a  limited  speciality,  it  will  continue 
to  command  special  prices — several  dollars 
a  cwt.  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
best  below  it  in  quality.  The  increase 
in  beef  cattle  stocks,  and  lower  prices 
for  feeders,  Stockers  and  breeding  animals, 
mean  that  in  the  East,  where  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  being  laid  in  some  regions  for 
beef  production  on  a  conservative  scale, 
we  can  obtain  better  animals  to  fatten 
or  graze  or  breed  for  less  money  than 
they  would  have  cost  us  a  year  ago.  We 
have  a  world  of  grass,  liay  and  farm 
roughage  that  cannot  be  marketed  by  a 
large  percentage  of  farmers  unless  they 
convert  it  into  beef,  mutton,  wool  or 
horse-power. 

Horses  in  Maine. — Every  year  potato 
growers  in  Maine  buy  some  of  the  best 
draft  horses  available  on  the  Chicago 
market.  Any  one  of  the  western  States 
has  more  horses  but  none  has  better 
heavy  horses  than  Maine.  That  State’s 
horse  population  was  72,000  head  on  Jan. 
1,  1929,  which  is  more  than  half  as 
many  as  the  total  in  the  other  five  New 
England  States  combined.  Maine  buyers 
continue  to  draw  on  the  Chicago  market 
for  outstanding  draft  pairs,  mostly  of 
Perch  cron  breeding.  During  the  week 
ending  May  10  the  horse  market  at  that 
point  developed  higher  prices  than  those 
of  the  preceding  week.  Maine  buyers 
paid  up  to  $500  for  the  best  team  of 
drafters,  the  top  for  an  individual  being 
$250.  Of  the  370  horses  on  the  Chicago 
market  for  sale  at  auction  during  the 
week,  160  head  were  bought  privately. 
The  demand  for  wagon  horses,  weighing 
1,400  to  1.600  lbs.,  was  fair,  and  for 
animals  weighing  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.  the 
list  of  customers  was  longer  than  is 
usual  at  this  season.  For  draft  horses 
weighing  over  1,700  lbs.,  the  price  range 
was  $165  to  $350.  A  horseless  agricul¬ 
ture  in  most  of  the  East  is  almost 
unthinkable.  It  is  certain  that  for  many 
years  to  come  horses  of  draft  breeding 
will  lie  needed  in  this  territory,  and 
some  day  it  may  be  cheaper  to  raise  them 
here  than  buy  them  in  the  West.  Some 
farmers  think  that  the  day  is  here. 

D.  c.  w. 


Protein  Requirements  of 
Dairy  Cows 

The  R.  N.-Yn  of  December  7,  1929. 
page  1460,  published  the  formula  of  the 
feeds  used,  and  other  information  relative 
to  the  protein  test  with  dairy  cows  now 
being  conducted  at  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Ithaca.  Results  are 
now  available  relative  to  the  first  lacta¬ 
tion  period. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  test 
involves  the  feeding  of  three  groups  of 
selected  cows  different  amounts  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  their  concentrates.  Each  of  the 
cows  prior  to  being  placed  on  test  laid 
a  record  approximate  8,000  pounds.  The 
amount  of  protein  supplements  used  in 
the  three  concentrate  mixtures  was  varied 
so  that  they  were  made  up  to  contain 
16,  20  and  24  per  cent  protein  respec¬ 
tively.  The  procedure  followed  in  placing 
the  cows  on  the  test  feeds  is  to  place 
the  first  cow  to  freshen  on  the  16-per¬ 
cent  feed.  The  .second  cow  to  freshen  is 
placed  on  the  20-per  cent  ration.  The 
third  one  is  placed  on  the  24-per  cent 
feed,  and  this  process  is  then  repeated 
until  each  group  is  completed.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  each  group  was  exactly  compara¬ 
ble  in  every  way  other  than  protein. 

During  the  first  lactation  period,  now 
completed,  the  16-per  cent  group  had  11 
cows  finish.  They  averaged  1,161  pounds 
live-weight  at  the  beginning,  and  1,259 
pounds  at  the  close.  Their  average  pro¬ 
duction  was  9.261  pounds  of  milk,  and 
279.8  pounds  of  butterfat,  or  a  fat  per¬ 
centage  of  3.02. 

Ten  cows  finished  in  the  20-per  cent 
group.  Their  average  weight  at  the 
beginning  was  1,239  pounds  and  1,299 
pounds  at  the  close.  Their  average  pro¬ 
duction  was  10,055  pounds  of  milk,  and 
329.3  pounds  of  fat,  or  a  fat  percentage 
of  3.27. 


Eleven  cows  finished  in  the  24-per  cent 
group.  Their  initial  average  weight  was 
1.201  pounds  and  1,302  pounds  at  the 
close.  Their  average  production  was 
9,399  pounds  of  milk,  and  286  pounds 
of  fat,  or  a  fat  percentage  of  3.05. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each 
case  the  difference  in  weight  closely 
approximates  the  weight  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  calf.  The  difference  in  milk  and  fat 
produced  in  the  groups  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  have  any  experimental  signifi¬ 
cance.  Individual  variation  will  be 
checked  as  the  experiment  progresses  by 
placing  different  cows  in  different  groups. 

r.  w.  DUCK. 


Under  the  Influence  of  May 

Melody  trickling  down  from  the  apple 
blossoms  like  so  many  drops  of  water,  a 
flash  of  yellow  and  black,  and  it  is  time 
to  _  plant  corn — the  oriole  is  back  to 
build  bis  nest.  After  that  first  clear 
whistle.  I  seem  to  bear  him  all  down 
through  the  other  years  in  May,  whis¬ 
tling  for  some  who  prized  his  art.  but  who 
can  no  longer  hear  him.  Listening  down 
the  past  the  notes  fall  from  the  top  of 
a  tall  spruce  tree,  high  in  the  blue,  so 
that  they  seem  to  come  straight  from 
heaven.  Then,  for  me.  Father  opens  the 
kitchen  door  to  say — “The  oriole  is  here 
this  morning.  It  is  time  to  begin  the 
planting.” 

Turning  to  share  the  vision  with  the 
children,  I  find  comfort  in  the  gray  eyes, 
father’s  very  color,  and  the  brown  eyes 
which  flash  out  with  mother’s  owu  look. 
All  children  are  hostages  of  the  past,  a 
precious  new  edition  of  a  book  that  has 
been  ended  and  closed — perhaps,  a  sequel. 

The  _  lilac,  two  weeks  ahead  of 
Memorial  Day,  is  bending  low  with 
bloom.  The  rain,  which  was  so  long  in 
coming,  fell  peacefully,  shower  by  shower, 
and  the  water  has  weighed  down  the  tip 
of  every  limb.  Tulips  that  opened  in  the 
dry  ground  as  small  and  disappointing 
specimens  have  put  on  enough  size  to 
make  u.s  proud  of  them.  The  hyacinths 
that  had  no  such  stimulant  faded  quickly 
in  a  few  days,  but  the  tulips  will  be  a 
block  of  color  for  two  weeks.  Rain  gives 
something  for  nothing,  yet  we  do  not 
question  its  value  because  it  comes  free. 
It  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  Columbian  raspberry  stalks,  so 
fine  last  Fall,  and  disdained  by  the  rabbit 
family  which  preferred  blackberries,  re¬ 
sponded  only  in  part  to  Spring.  A  second 
trimming  has  just  been  completed,  and 
Marcus  lias  in  his  hand  10  matches,  to 
set  fire  to  as  many  piles  of  brambles. 
Here  are  the  blackberry  brambles  sprout¬ 
ing  from  every  bud,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  rabbits’  teeth  did  cut  a  com¬ 
plete  girdle  about  the  stalk.  Which  proves 
only  that  there  is  more  to  raspberry 
growing  than  meets  the  eye.  However, 
the  time  has  come  here  when  a  rabbit 
track  is  a  declaration  of  war,  and  brings 
out  the  family  gun. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  curse  on  musk- 
melons.  After  failures  on  account  of 
late  Spring  and  early  Fall,  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  a  contest  between  the  seed  in  the 
home  hotbed,  the  local  greenhouse  and 
the  seed  sown  in  the  field.  Of  course 
the  greenhouse  is  ahead,  the  hotbed  next, 
and  the  field  last.  Whether  the  gain 
can  be  held  when  the  young  plants  grown 
under  glass  first  feel  the  scorch  of  the 
June  sun,  and  how  much  the  cold  will 
stunt  the  field  plants  are  problems 
that  keep  the  issue  in  doubt,  and 
provide  the  element  of  interest.  The 
strawberry  baskets  in  which  the  protected 
plants  are  grown  will  be  cut  and  removed 
before  .setting.  Then  for  the  striped 
beetles,  and  an  army  of  weeds  working 
up  from  the  thick  old  strawberry  sod. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  soil  is  not 
well  provided  with  humus. 

The  owner  of  the  greenhouse  is  also 
interested  in  the  experiment.  The  manager 
of  the  hotbed,  which  happens  to  be  the 
writer,  is  determined  to  combine  common 
knowledge  now  possessed  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  of  the  expert  in  the 
greenhouse.  Nothing  that  could  be  done 
for  a  muskmelon  that  braves  weather  in 
the  open  field,  has  been  neglected. 

The  asparagus  market  shows  agility, 
leaping  from  the  heights  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  drought,  to  a  very  hard 
'fall  at  the  very  bottom — three  cents  a 
pound — when  the  rain  came  and  stimu¬ 
lated  a  universal  cutting  next  morning. 
Asparagus  can  often  be  held  in  the  cellar 
until  the  market  recovers  in  the  cool 
weather,  with  no  cutting  which  in¬ 
variably  follows  rain. 

I  heard  the  three-cent  buyer  being  told 
that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  was.  He  was  more 
interested  in  stocking  up  for  the  rise  in 
the  market.  “Grass”  as  he  calls  it.  is  often 
contracted  at  five  cents  a  pound  gathered 
at  the  field,  and  the  buyer  does  nothing 
except  bunch  the  daily  intake  and  carry 
it  to  the  public  market,  receiving  from 
five  to  10  cents  a  pound  for  his  trouble. 
The  man  who  cares  for  the  field  the  year 
round  does  not  appear  to  gain  from  his 
position  as  owner. 

The  neighborhood  pest,  a  mean  black 
crow,  perhaps  with  a  nest  of  young  to 
feed,  is  coasting  over  watching  for  baby 
chicks  and  the  swinging  of  corn  planters. 
When  the  chickens  were  shut  in  for  a 
few  days,  he  helped  himself  to  a  nest 
of  robins  in  the  top  of  a  maple  in  the 


same  yard  with  the  chickens  he  hoped  to 
raid.  The  corn  in  the  back  lot  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  repellent,  but  a  crow  of  this 
class  is  expected  to  exercise  his  intelli¬ 
gence  by  taking  off  the  outer  shell  of  the 
kernel.  This  is  a  peaceful  farm,  but  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  legitimate  work 
for  the  shotgun.  Tkei-e  is  another  type  of 
pest,  the  well-dressed  salesman  in  the 
motor  car,  dangerous  in  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  time  he  spends  upon  personal 
appearance,  from  which  one  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  this  quick  relief. 

Polly,  who  sits  by  his  window  all  day 
watching  the  inflow  and  outgo  of  men, 
dogs  and  automobiles,  shouts  in  warning 
with  each  fresh  house-to-house  salesman, 
but  appeared  only  mildly  interested  in 
the  census-taker.  Poll  hates  being  treated 
as  a  mere  bird,  but  appreciates  having 
the  same  treatment  accorded  a  human 
equal.  Perhaps  his  instinct  advises  him 
that  certain  people  are  predatory,  and 
have  come  with  a  patronizing  attitude 
toward  us,  as  the  “prospect.”  and  is 
merely  resenting  it  in  liis  usual  way.  To 
come  down  to  facts,  I  find  that,  a  parrot 
is  firmly  recommended  for  keeping  hawks 
away  from  the  chicken  yard. 

Let  all  who  contend  that  the  farmer 
has  lost  interest  in  the  country  school 
read  this.  The  candidates  for  trustee  in 
this  district  Avent  out  canvassing  like  a 
politician  running  for  office.  Twenty- 
eight  voters  were  present. 

I  think  the  old  description  of  a  country 
school  meeting,  of  a  trustee  going  about 
to  collect  enough  voters  to  constitute  a 
legal  meeting,  would  never  apply  to  many 
of  our  modern  country  schools.  How 
much  this  is  due  to  the  threat  of  con¬ 
solidation  cannot  be  told  exactly,  for  the 
work  of  improvement  is  worth  doing. 
One  of  the  latest  forms  of  suggested  im¬ 
provement  is  the  school  yard  play 
equipment,  usually  an  ugly  apparatus 
that  would  destroy  homelike  appearance 
as  well  as  any  aesthetic  beauty  the  place 
might  possess.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
baseball  and  a  baj  to  be  obtained,  the 
couni  ry  lad  will  not  suffer  for  exercise. 
He  has  under  his  feet  in  the  country 
school  yard  the  same  advantages  that 
groups  of  town  children  must  wait  until 
Saturday  to  seek ;  namely  plenty  of 
room.  FARM  AVOMAN. 


Notes  from  Montana 

Many  days  haAre  passed  since  I  Avrote  of 
the  very  dry  weather  last  Summer.  Win¬ 
ter  has  come  and  gone  and  the  Spring 
work  is  Aveli  on  the  way.  Some  farmers 
are  entirely  through  with  their  seeding 
We  had  some  siioav,  but  no  real  Winter 
weather  until  in  January  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  made  a  sudden  drop  to  44  be¬ 
low  zero.  Three  weeks  of  continued  cold 
weather  folloAved,  ay  lien  the  snow  began 
to  disappear  and  the  sun  to  warm  once 
more.  One  really  enjoyed  standing  on 
the  south  side  of  a  building  in  the  won- 
derful  Montana  sunshine.  This  Avarmer 
weather  continued  through  February  ami 
until  almost  the  middle  of  March,  when 
we  had  another  short  spell  of  real  cold. 
It  warmed  up  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  the  farmers  began  their  Spring  work. 

We  have  high  winds  here,  Avhich  bloAV 
out  the  Winter  Avheat  in  sandy  soil  un¬ 
less  it  is  covered  with  snow.  The  soil 
was  A'ery  dry  to  begin  the  Spring  seeding, 
and  continued  so  until  April  14,  when  Ave 
had  wonderful  rain,  which  gave  the  farm¬ 
ers  new  pep  as  Avell  as  the  grass  and 
grain  ;  have  had  three  more  good  rains 
since,  making  four  within  four  weeks. 
Some  hail  in  places,  but  no  damage  done. 
We  have  one  neighbor  who  has  in  1,300 
acres  of  Winter  wheat  and  200  of  Spring 
Avheat.  Pastures  are  looking  fine  and 
even  most  of  the  stock  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  which  Avas  wintered  on  straw  are 
looking  fine  noAV. 

The  oil  Avell  which  was  being  drilled 
near  here  last  year,  which  Ave  Avere  all 
so  anxiously  Avatching,  proved  to  be  a 
dry  hole  as  far  as  oil  Avas  concerned. 
They  struck  plenty  of  water ;  when  they 
Avere  down  1.200  feet  they  had  1.000  feet 
of  water.  They  have  pulled  the  casing, 
torn  clown  the  tower,  and  moved  it  away. 
Another  bubble  burst. 

The  price  of  butterfat  made  a  sudden 
drop  last  Fall,  staying  down  around  30c 
a  pound  all  Winter.  The  price  at>  the 
present  time  is  35c.  Eggs  are  20c  pet- 
dozen  in  trade:  You  can  get  no  cash 
for  eggs  unless  sold  to  private  trade. 
Ground  corn  is  $2  per  100  lbs.,  ground 
barley,  $1.75,  and  mill  feed,  $1.30.  Cows 
are  bringing  from  $50  to  $90.  and  calves 
from  three  days  to  a  Aveek  old  from  $10 
to  $15.  Unbroken  horses  can  easily  be 
bought  for  $5 ;  broken  stuff,  of  course, 
bringing  more.  They  liaA-e  shipped  sev¬ 
eral  carloads  the  past  Winter  to  the  can¬ 
ning  factory,  never  paying  more  than  $5 
for  any. 

The  tourists  have  begun  to  arrive,  and 
the  tourist  cabins  are  all  ready  and  wait- 
ing.  Billings  has  one  of  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  of  municipal  tourist  parks. 

A  MONTANA  DRVLANDER. 


Making*  a  White  Print 

I  wish  details  for  making  white  prints 
from  regular  tracing  paper.  I  know  how¬ 
to  make  common  blueprints  and  am  told 
that  to  make  AAdiite  prints  you  first  make 
what  is  called  a  Van  Dyke  and  then 
with  the  addition  of  some  chemical 
make  the  white  print.  w.  V.  D. 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/I  New  Exterminator1  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-K  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
Strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


BROOKSIDE 

Quality 

CHICKS 

25,000  weekly,  order 
now.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Utility. . . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Tailored.. 

Barred  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

Mixed  Breeds  .  4.75 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.25 

$10 

$47.50 

$00 

6.25 

12 

57.50 

110 

5.75 

11 

52.50 

100 

6.25 

12 

57.50 

110 

4.75 

0 

42.50 

85 

2,000  12-wcek-old  8.  C.  V/.  Leghorn  Pullets 
at  $1  each;  10- week-old  at  90c  each. 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  . .  7.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100#  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or-  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  50  100  1000 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg.  $4  $  8  $  70 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg .  4  8  70 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns....  4  8  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  5  10  90 

Owen’s  R.  1.  Reds .  S  10  90 

Ass’t — Great  for  Broilers....  4  8  70 

Light  Mixed .  3.50  7  60 

Heavy  Mixed...  4.50  9  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 

CCtf pay-  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 
Jj  j  J/L  all  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  «™0LxDi 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JUNE  3-10-17-24 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing!  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  R.O.  P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  post  prepaid.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed— $8  per  100;  $24  per  300; 
$39  per  500;  :$7  7  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas,  lo#  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O ■  D. 

100 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns.. 

$  9  00 

$42  50 

$  84  00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks  — 

12  00 

57  50 

1 10  00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

11.00 

53  00 

100.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

9  00 

42.50 

64  00 

Light  Mixed . 

7.50 

37  50 

75.00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 


Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  BUiLkSDH,p 


s.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain . S  8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . *  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  SI  0.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . S  8.50  per  100 

Light  Mixed . S  7.60  per  100 


600  lots,  less  ;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100#  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid, 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 


T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa* 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliei’s)  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57  50  $110 

Barred  Hocks  (Parks) .  3.00  5.50  10.00,47.50  90 

S.  C.  Reds  (Owen’s) .  3.00  5.50  10  00  47.50  90 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3  00  4  50  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  00  4  50  8  00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.00  7.00  32.50  65 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100#  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependat  le  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Bargain  Prices  Now— 100$  Safe  Delivery 
„T,  50  100  BOO 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  $6.50  $12  OO  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.00  15.00  72.50 

finest  State  Inspected  Stock.  Prompt  Shipments. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N*  Y. 


Rtarfori  Pkinl/ct  6-wk.-old  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  tested 
uiaiieu  UHluKo  Stock.  lt  HAMBLIN  •  Wilson,  New  York 


Checking  Poultry  Losses 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 

Poultry  keepers  during  the  past  decade 
have  suffered  heavy  losses  in  their  flocks 
from  what  appeared  to  be  a  new  disease. 
The  disease  has  been  called  by  a  wide 
variety  of  names,  paralysis  being  the 
name  most  generally  used.  That  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  this  so-called  paraly¬ 
sis,  the  trouble  is  traceable  to  an  infes¬ 
tation  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  tract  is 
now  a  well-proven  fact. 

Losses  have  been  most  severe  in  pullets 
just  about  to  begin  laying,  or  shortly 
after  reaching  maturity,  and  seldom  in 
birds  over  a  year  old.  Whether  the  old¬ 
er  birds  have  built  up  an  immunity  to 
the  effect  of  worms  is  a  point  that  yet 
remains  to  be  proven,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  pullet,  undergoing  a  change  in 
her  whole  system,  preparatory  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  laying,  is  less  able  to  resist  the 
attack  than  older,  more  mature  birds. 

The  symptoms  of  worm  trouble  are 
generally  a  dull,  listless  attitude  of  the 
bird,  pale  shrunken  comb,  a  roughness  of 
the  feathers,  particularly  about  the  head, 
causing  the  bird  to  lose  that  trim,  clean 
cut,  appearance  of  the  head  that  denotes 
a  healthy,  active  bird.  Lameness  or  en¬ 
tire  loss  of  the  use  of  the  legs  often  fol¬ 
lows,  hence  the  name  “paralysis.”  The  bird 
lies  on  its  side  most  of  the  time  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  head  is  twisted  around 
toward  the  back,  resembling  the  disease 
known  as  limberneck.  The  bird  gradu¬ 
ally  falls  away  in  flesh  and  finally  be¬ 
comes  little  more  than  a  skeleton.  In 
some  cases,  the  birds  succumb  quickly  to 
the  attack  and  in  other  cases  have  been 
known  to  last  three  or  four  weeks  after 
entirely  losing  the  use  of  their  legs. 

A  post-mortem  examination  usually 
shows  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  in¬ 
testines.  Several  kinds  of  worms  infest 
poultry,  and  practically  all  birds  have  a 
few  worms.  It  is  when  they  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  large  numbers  that  damage  results 
to  the  health  of  the  bird.  The  one  caus¬ 
ing  the  greatest  amount  of  damage  is 
known  as  the  “round  worm.”  These 
worms  vary,  in  size,  running  from  one- 
quarter  inch  to  three  inches  in  length, 
and  from  the  thickness  of  a  thread  to  as 
large  round  as  the  lead  in  a  lead  pencil. 
In  color  they  are  a  yellowish  white,  and 
when  small  are  often  difficult  to  observe  in 
the  fecal  matter  in  the  intestines.  Wash¬ 
ing  the  intestine  gently  with  warm  water 
will  generally  bring  them  to  view. 

The  best  way  to  determine  whether 
trouble  in  the  flock  is  caused  by  worms 
is  to  kill  a  bird  showing  symptoms,  and 
examine  the  intestines.  This  is  done  by 
laying  the  dead  bird  on  its  back  and,  with 
a  stout-bladed  knife,  cut  through  the  ribs 
and  remove  the  keel  or  breast  bone.  With 
a  small-bladed  sharp  knife  or  shears, 
split  the  intestines  the  entire  length  and 
examine  the  contents  carefully. 

In  advanced  stages  of  the  trouble  the 
worms  have  entirely  left  the  bird,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  little  left  for  them  to  feed 
on.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  will  be  considerably 
thickened  and  red  and  inflamed  to  a  vary¬ 
ing  degree.  Treatments  are  largely  pre¬ 
ventive,  as  once  the  worms  have  weak¬ 
ened  a  bird  to  the  point  where  symp¬ 
toms  are  apparent,  it  is  difficult  to  save  it. 

Many  poultrymen  are  now  “worming” 
their  flocks  twice  a  year  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  measure.  Two  methods  of  doing  this 
that  have  proven  practical  are  known 
as  the  worm  seed  treatment  and  lye 
treatment.  _ 

The  “lye  treatment”  consists  m  first 
starving  the  birds  for  18  to  24  hours  and 
then  feeding  all  they  will  eat  of  grain 
treated  in  the  following  manner  :  To  each 
two  quarts  of  scratch  feed  or  cracked 
corn,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  concentrated 
lye.  Add  enough  water  to  cover  the 
grain  and  boil  the  whole  mixture  for  two 
hours.  Strain  off  the  liquid  and  feed 
the  grain  to  the  birds.  Six  to  eight  hours 
later,  feed  a  moist  mash  containing  Ep¬ 
som  salts  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  100 
birds.  Repeat  the  operation  in  10  days. 

The  “worm  seed  treatment”  is  given 
in  the  following  manner :  For  each  50 
birds  in  the  flock,  steep  two  ounces  of 
worm  seed  in  a  pint  of  hot  water  for  20 
minutes  and  then  mix  the  entire  material 
(worm  seed  and  water)  with  enough  of 
the  dry  mash  to  make  a  crumbly  mixture 
(usually  about  two  quarts  of  mash). 
Take  all  feed  away  from  the  birds  at  sun¬ 
down  the  night  before  feeding  the  worm 
seed  and  about  10  o’clock  the  following 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES! 

EFFECTIVE  JUNE  FIRST 


EAGLE  NEST  QUALITY  CHICKS  within  reach  of  all  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Order  from  this  ad.  Write  for  Prices  on  Breeding  Stock. 


In  Lots  of — 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

White  Leghorns  (Tancred)  . 

$28.00 

$40.00 

$90.00 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  . 

. ..  8.50 

25.00 

41.00 

80.00 

Buff  Leghorns  . 

25.00 

41.00 

80.00 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

.  . .  8.00 

23.50 

38.50 

75.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . 

.  .  .  10.00 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

White  Rocks  . . 

...10.00 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

Buff  Rocks  . . 

.  .  .10.00 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

S.  C.  &  II.  C.  Reds . . 

. .  .10.00 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

. .  .10.00 

29.50 

49.00 

97.50 

Heavy  Odds,  9c. 

Light 

Odds,  0c. 

Extra  Special  Mating  le  higher  per  chick.  Select  Mating  2c  higher. 
100%  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Order  NOW  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Broilers  and  Winter  Layers.  Eagle  Nest  Chicks  grow  fast. 


THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  CO.  «pp/rbS„'aS^oH,„ 

■ 


KERR  CHICKS 


Chicks  from  heavy-laying  strains 


Judge  them  by  the  records  of  the 
Kerr  pens  in  the  public  contests : 

At  Hunterdon  County  the  average 
of  all  pens  to  April  7th  was  962 
eggs.  The  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  Pen  laid 
1,219  eggs. 

At  Storrs,  up  to  April  12th,  aver¬ 
age  of  all  pens,  1,034  eggs.  Kerr’s 


White  Leghorn  pen  produced  1,205 
eggs,  and  the  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen 
laid  1,097  eggs.  These  fine  Kerr 
showings  were  made  in  competition 
with  leading  U.  S.  specialty  breeders. 

This  heavy-laying  character, firmly 
fixed  in  Kerr  strains,  is  a  feature  of 
Kerr’s  1930  chicks. 


New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 


White  Leghorns...., . $10.00  for  100 

Barred  Rocks .  11.00  for  100 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks  . 


$3.00  for  25 

5.50  for  50 
3.25  for  25 
6.00  for  50 

3.50  for  25 

6.50  for  50 


.  12.00  for  100 

For  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices. 
Prices  effective  May  19th. 


$  47.50  for  500 
90.00  for  1000 

52.50  for  500 
100.00  for  1000 

57.50  for  500 
110.00  for  1000 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Our  Early  Maturing,  Quick-Growing  Strains 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


Grade  A  .  $14.00  $15.00  $10.00  $18.00 

Special  Matings  .  16.00  17.00  18.00  20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 
HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone,  Wallingford  645-5, 


Ajtti .E1«N  HIGH  VITALITY  CHICKS  |M$® iWM 

/  Qjl From  Selected  Ohio  Breeding  Flocks  backed  by  our  11 
/rHirgTm  years’  development  with  Purebred  Stock. 

[  L.niLI\D  may  and  JUNE  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

Effective  May  5th  —  Order  Quick  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Grade  A  . $6.00  $11.00  $52.00  $100.00 

White  Leghorns,  Big  Tom  Barrons  .  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  6.50  12.00  57.00  110.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Atheneon  customers  come  back  year  after  year.  There  is  a  reason.  Write  for  our  complete  price 
list  and  three  free  copies  Atheneon  Baby  Chick  Journal.  C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  S2,  ATHENS,  OHIO. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


V^END  NO  MONEY 
Summer  Prices,  Commencing  June 


"  WE,  C.O. 


IFrora  high  grade,  heavy  layers  of  exceptional 
•tamlna  and  outstanding  laying  ability.  Rigidly 

_ —  Inspected  and  bred  through  crenerationa  for 

vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Purebred.  10U%  Jive  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalog:  free. 

25  50  100  300  500 

$2.25  $4.00  $  7.75  $22.50  $36.25 


White  Lesrhorns,  Brown  Legrhorns,  Anconas 
Barred,  White  Rocka,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  and  „ 

R.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  Laced  Wyandottes  3.00  5.50 

Wh.  Orpingtons,  BfT  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants  3.50  6.75 

Assorted  Heavies— all  Good  Chicks .  2.50  4.50 

THE  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY  Route  15  ADA,  OHIO. 


10.00  29.00  47.50 

13.00  38.00  62.00 

8.50  25.00  40.00 

Reference,’ First  National  Bank 


Ba"by  CliioKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  & 'fanci  ed  Strain  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

.  $4.50 

*  8.00 

$37  50 

$70.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

4. 50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

8.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

550 

10.00 

47.50 

90  00 

White  Wyandottes . 

5  50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

8.  O.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _ 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. . . . 

450 

8.50 

40.00 

75  00 

100#  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


.  »  I  |  I  f  I  |  I  I  »  j  I  I  I  |  «  I  r  |  |  I  f  |  I  i  I 

GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


at  money  saving  prices 

SO  100  400  Y- 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes  _ 

Wh. ,  Hr.,  Bff.  Letchorns,  Anconas  5.00 
R.  I.  Reds,  BfT.  Orp.,  BfT.  Rocks  6.50 
BufT  Minorcas  -  -  . 

Black  Giants,  Llffht  Brahmas 

White  Minorcas  -  _  _____ 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100  Mixed,  $8.00  per  1O0 
Pekin  Ducklinprs,  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog:. 
100  per  cent,  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


$6.00  $11.00  $44.00 
6.00  11  OO  44  OO 

9  OO - 

12  OO 
12.00 
18  OO 
12.00 


6.50 
9  50 
6  OO 

Mixed, 


36.00 
48  OO 
48  OO 
72  OO 
48  OO 


money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  - 

lying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  ’P 

I  hompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically y*. 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds'''. 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  M 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  '* 


724 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  31,  1930 


JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 


25 

50 

100 

500 

Wh..  Bl..  Bf.  and 

Br.  Leg. $2, 00 

$4.00 

$7 

$34 

Rocks,  Wyandottes 

.  2.50 

5.00 

9 

44 

Heavy  Broilers  . . 

.  2.50 

5.00 

8 

39 

Light  Broilers  . .  . 

.  1.75 

3.50 

6 

30 

Twenty-four  page 

catalog  free. 

100% 

delivery. 

21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


-SINGLE  COMB  - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Q  AAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
400"  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lo  v  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  ami  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  73  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y, 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


26  60  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  ...  $2  60  $4.50  $8.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns  .. .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks .  8  00  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


tOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 


COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prices  for  May 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots  $2.60  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  4  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


Barred  Rox . 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leohorns.. 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25 

Light  Mixed .  2.00 

On  600  lots  y2c  less.  Guars  i 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

2  25 

3.75 

7.00 

2.25 

3.75 

7  00 

2  00 

3.50 

G  00 

1  full 

count. 

These 

Baby  Chicks 


June  hatched).  White,  Brown, 
Buffi  Leghorns — $10.00  per  100. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas 
—$12.00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes— $14.00  per 
100.  500  rate  $1.00  less.  1000  rate  $2.00  less.  (May  hatched 
$2  00  more).  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid.  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  age.  3  weeks,  $85.00  per  100.  6  weeks, 

$85.00.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
348  Main  Slreat,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$3.00 

$5  50 

$10.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

3-00 

5.50 

10  00 

White  Leghorns.. 

2. 50 

4.50 

8.00 

2  50 

4  50 

800 

2  25 

4  00 

7.00 

500  lots  Ho  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100  5$  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ewing’s  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  16  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  mv  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R,  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Bn  n  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  im- 
□  ¥  ported  direct  from  England. 

/<  I  II  Al/r  OIIICK8  at  $6  for  50— $11 

*■  I  W  ¥V  w  per  100;  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  at  $8.50  for  60— 
$12  per  100.  Order  direct  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
IJox  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


rUIP  VQ  May-June  delivery.  From  Pure  Barron  Eng- 
LniLIVo  li  di  White  Leghorns.  Onr  large  trapnested 
,  ^'—t  birds  will  produce  profitable  broilers  and 
- " — '  heavy  winter  layers.  PULLETS  NOW 
FOR  SALE.  Free  Catalog.  WILLACKER 
AND  UP  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


SMTwmrr*  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  H  I  f  K  S  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
VlII  vlVU  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100% 
live  arrival.  June.  E.  h.  JIF.AVEU,  Me.vll»tervllle,  Penna, 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  60  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  $8.00  $4.50  $  8.00  $87.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.25  6.60  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  4.50  8  00  87.50  70 

Light  Mixed . .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

500  lots  less- 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rooks .  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

1000  lots  lc  less.  100  %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  li,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


LONG’S  iVpE  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $38  00  $75.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  2  75  5.50  10.00  48  00  90  00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.00  4.00  7-00  33.00  65.00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Mlllerctown,  Pa. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egr  Breeding 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular. 


Special  prices  during  May  and  June 


Adrian  DcNeei  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

White  Leghorns . 2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 

LONGS1  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


Quality  chicks 

Wh.  Leghouns  9c  —  Babred  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh. 
Wyandottes  lOc—  Heavy  Mixed  9c-Light  Mixed 
8c.  less  in  5u0  lots.  White  King,  Blue  Homer 
Pigeons.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  Sunbury,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds — 
$10.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— $8  09  These  chicks  are 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  well 
called  flocks.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Catalog  free.  PE0LB  POULTRY  TAROS,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $7,00 — 100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WH.  F.  GUaIIAM,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


hatched  from  our  own 
strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8.000  breeders  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000 
chicks  are  raised  to  maturity  annually  at 
RED  BIRD  FARM. 


The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker. 


Customers  report  raising  98%. 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks 
more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you 
can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast, 
matures  early  and  lays  large  brown  eggs 
that  will  win  and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABT£ffl£KSl 


8-10  Week  Old  Pullets 
5.C.  RhodelsIandReds 


baby  chicks, started  chicks, 
and  hatching  eggs  will  give 
you  the  tjuality  that  assures  suc¬ 
cess  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
_  — .  |00%  free  of  B.WD.  no  reactors. 

Official  Contest  ' 

Record259eggs  Trapnested-2lyears-Pedigreed 
Our  free  Catalog  tells  why. ...... 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm^ 

BOX  R 

^  ATTLEBO RO,  MASS . 


ii 


8  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Well  grown  and  hatched  from  heavy  layers. 
You  get  same  blood  line  that  has  been  lead¬ 
ing  two  egg  laying  contests  for  months  this 
year.  These  pullets  are  sired  by  males  out  of 
hens  with  trapnest  records  of  200  to  295  eggs. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

GROTON,  MASS. 


UK  fir  CHICKS 

are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

k _ 


j  Tf /Yl/fi  Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  high  pro- 
I  g— I  I  f  1C  ^  Auction  stock,  9a.  Chicks  from 
N*'*  *1V**IJ  my  own  flock.  100%  live  arrival. 
D.  A.  STIMELINfl  Box  B  MoALISTERYILLE,  PA. 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  E.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 


Hatched  from  free  range  breeders,  which  have  been 
culled  by  a  State  College  Graduate. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. . . 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  95.00 

W.  Wyan.,VV.  &  Bff.  Rocks 

6.00 

n.oo 

52.50 

105.00 

Leghorns  and  Anconas.... 

5.00 

9.50 

47.00 

90.00 

Mixed— all  Heavy . 

4.75 

9.00 

44.00 

87.00 

Mixed— all  Breeds . 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

Black  Giants . 

8.00 

15.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Box  M  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


PRIDE  c*  NIAGARA, 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Hubbard’s  Strain 
White  Leghorns — Hollywood-Tancred 

Every  breeder  blood-tested. 

Ducklings— Niagara’s  Famous  Pekins 

Bred  to  make  you  money. 

Sold  with  a  guarantee  to  live— Catalogue. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm.  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
MAY  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *4.50  $  8. 00  $37.50  $  75.00 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R. C.  White  Wyandottes...  6.50  12  00  57  50  110.00 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants..  10.00  18  00  87-50  . 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  4.00  7.00  34.00  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  5.00  9  00  42  50  80.00 

100)6  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  U.  White  Leghorns .  $  7.50  $36.25  $70 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.60  36.25  70 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  42.50  80 

Light  Mix...  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $8.00  per  100 
100)6  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  1$.  Leister,  Prop.,  It.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$8.50-100  $40.00—500  $75.00—1000 

Barred  Rocks 

$9.00—100  $42.50-500  $80.00—1000 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap¬ 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  50(1  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $8  00  $36  00  $70  00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  8.09  36  00  70  00 

Barred  Rocks .  900  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix...  S6  50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $8  00  per  100 
100 *  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  1,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


morning  feed  the  mash  containing  the 
worm  seed.  Keep  all  water  away  from 
the  birds  from  the  time  of  feeding  the 
mash  until  about  six  hours  later,  when  a 
solution  of  Epsom  salts  and  water  should 
be  given.  The  correct  proportion  is  %  lb. 
of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  two  quarts 
of  water  for  every  50  birds.  After  the 
Epsom  salts  have  been  consumed,  the 
birds  may  be  immediately  returned  to 
their  regular  feed.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeated  in  two  weeks  to  take 
care  of  any  worms  that  hatch  out  after 
the  treatment*  is  given.  Worm  seed  may 
be  purchased  at  nearly  any  drug  store. 

The  pens  and  droppings  boards  should 
be  cleaned  frequently  to  prevent  the  birds 
picking  up  the  worms  that  are  passed 
off  and  reinfecting  themselves.  Drop¬ 
pings  boards  should  always  be  cleaned  on 
the  morning  following  the  treatment. 

Fresh  ground  for  young  chickens  and 
growing  stock,  together  with  a  careful 
disinfection  of  all  brooders  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  do  much  to  prevent  worm  in¬ 
festation.  The  worms  gain  access  to 
the  birds  through  the  droppings  of  other 
birds  and  from  contaminated  soil,  usually 
in  the  form  of  eggs,  where  they  develop 
into  worms  and  begin  their  attack  on  the 
walls  of  the  intestines.  Fresh  ground 
and  sanitation  is  not,  however,  a  sure 
preventive  for  many  chances  of  infesta¬ 
tion  occur  in  the  presence  of  sparrows 
and  other  wild  birds  that  are  sure  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  poultry  yards. 

Many  birds  are  infested  with  tape¬ 
worms  and  their  health  and  productive 
ability  are  seriously  affected  from  this 
pest.  The  tape-worm  is  a  long,  white, 
thread-like  worm  that  works  inside  the 
intestine.  It  is  composed  of  many  small 
segments  and  is  particularly  persistent 
because  of  the  fact  that  any  one  of  these 
segments,  if  broken  off  or  severed  from 
the  worm  will  grow  additional  segments 
and  form  a  new  worm.  Neither  of  the 
treatments  outlined  above  appear  to  be 
successful  in  combating  the  tape-worm. 
For  this  pest  a  special  treatment  must 
be  given.  Capsules  of  kamala  in  one- 
gram  size  have  been  found  effective  for 
this  purpose.  They  can  be  secured  at 
nearly  any  up-to-date  drug  store. 

One  capsule  should  be  given  to  each 
mature  bird  and  is  best  given  by  placing 
the  capsule  in  the  bird’s  mouth  and  forc¬ 
ing  it  down  the  throat  with  the  finger. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  the  operator 
to  feel  the  progress  of  the  capsule  down 
the  bird’s  throat  until  it  finally  reaches 
the  crop.  Only  one  treatment  of  kamala 
need  be  given  and  as  it  is  a  powerful 
laxative,  no  after  treatment  need  be 
given. 

A  systematic  “worming”  of  the  entire 
flock  twice  each  year  will  do  no  harm  to 
the  birds  even  though  they  may  not  be 
heavily  infested  with  worms,  and  will  do 
a  great  deal  to  prevent  an  epidemic  of 
worm  infestation. 


Hens  Help  Themselves 

Left  to  themselves  in  a  pen  with  a 
hopper  full  of  grain  and  a  hopper  full 
of  inash,  chickens  will  pick  and  choose 
what  their  needs  require,  and  not  grow 
over-fat,  a  fact  which  is  contrary  to 
a  popular  belief  of  poultrymen.  In 
a  poultry  feeding  test  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Station,  four  pens,  each  con¬ 
taining  more  than  a  hundred  birds,  were 
used.  Two  pens  were  hand-fed  grain 
and  two  were  given  their  grain  in 
hoppers.  It  was  found  that  the  birds 
were  *ble  to  adjust  their  feed  to  their 
individual  requirements  whether  they  had 
continuous  access  to  grain  in  hoppers  or 
were  restricted  to  a  short  feeding  period 
in  the  late  afternoon. 

Under  both  conditions  the  birds  were 
found  to  consume  the  same  proportion  of 
mash  and  grain  ;  about  48  per  cent  of  their 
total  feed  was  in  the  form  of  mash  over 
the  full  feeding  period  of  37  weeks.  In  the 
separate  weeks  of  the  experiment,  how- 
over,  wide  variations  occurred.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  mash  to  scratch  feed  consumed 
ranged  as  widely  as  from  39  to  G5  per 
cent,  indicating  that  fluctuations  depend 
on  the  rate  of  production  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  birds. 


Pianist  :  “If  you  are  to  make  that 
song  successful  you  must  sing  louder.” 
Vocalist :  “I’m  singing  as  loud  as  I  can. 
What  more  can  I  do?”  Pianist:  “Be 
more  enthusiastic.  Open  your  mouth  and 
throw  yourself  into  it." — Musical  Re¬ 
view. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS 
lor  Delivery  for 
Balance  ol  Season 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  loll  500  1000 

Tancred*  Ban  on  strains  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds..  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed . . .  4.00  7.00  82.50 

Assorted .  2.50  4.50  8.00  87.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4.75  9.00  42,50 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


$70 

90 


70 

80 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Rrepaid  prices  for  50  100  600  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns, $4.00  $8.00  $38.00  $75.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C.&R.O. Reds  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buffi  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48.00  95  00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50  11.00  53.00  - 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  6.00  12.00  -  - 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS  COM / 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  R.  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8,00 

AVrite  for  prices  if  interested  in  3  week-okl  chicks. 
Free  Catalog.  NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Boa  508,  Bellefonte.Pa 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLING'S  SUPER  QUALITY  —  from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  flocks. 

25  50  103  500  1003 

$2.75  $5.00  $  9.00  $42  50  $09 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
’‘Tencred,  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Strain” 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  REDS 
"Thompson  and  Owen’s  Strain” 

BROILERS  HB .  275 

L.  B .  2  50 


3.00  5  50  10  00  47.50  94 


5  00 
4.50 


9.00 

8.0D 


42.50 

37.50 


70 


Order  Direct.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept,  1  R-1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Ship  U.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $2  00  $4  00  $7.00  $36  00  $70 
.Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg.  2.25  4.25  8.00  38  50  75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2  50  4. 75  9.00  43  50  85 

W.W.yan.,  Reds  &W.P.  Hocks  2  75  5  25  10  00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4. 25  8.00  38-50  75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  2  00  4.00  7  00  33  50  65 

10-12  week-old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $85  per  100 
Postage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  TJL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATOHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $9.00  per  100; 
*42.00  per  600;  $80.00  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  27— June  3, 10,  17,  24.  Chicks  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  Free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Klelnfeltersville.  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $<8.00  pel  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks.  .  9.00  per  10O 


LightMixed .  $6.50  Heavy  Mixed..  $8  Oik 

Less  on  500— lc  on  1,000.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  culled  for  size  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

EIM4AK  O.  LEISTER,  K.  !>.,  McAlisterville,  P». 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10.00  $47  50  $90  00 

White  Wyandottes  .  11-00  52  50  100-00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8-00  37.50  75  09 

100%  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  ,00 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.75  $5.00  $9.90 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.75  5.00  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

500  lots  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100% 
live  del.  Postpaid.  B.  N.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  *12. uO  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
*8.00  per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  .JAS. 
E.  ILSII,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


VAIIFY  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $8.00  per  100 

T  HLLL  1  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I,  Reds .  9  00  per  100 

V  I  F  W  HeavF  Mixed .  8  50  per  100 

V  1L  II  LightMixed .  7.00  per  100 

PHIif’K’  Q  600  Iots  ,ess’  1000  Iots  10  !ess'  *00%  live 
UllSUaJ  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FliEE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville,  Penna 


Barron  Leghorns  S7.00 — 100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Rods  9.00—100 

Mixed  7.00—100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Sox  70  McAlistorville,  Pa, 


PBJIIWC  Oa  Barred  Rocks 

and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed.  8c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

*10.00—  100,  S90.00— 1000.  Mixed,  S9.00— 100 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  Per  100;  $90  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  I  McCLUKE,  PA. 


BA  rre»  rock  CHICKS .  $9.00-100 

White  Rock  Chicks .  10.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  8.00—100 

400  or  more  half  cent  less.  Prepaid. 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  9c, 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8  c 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  IIAUMOAKPNEIt,  Hearer  Springe,  Penna. 


rmflfC  FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
UniUIVS  HEAVY  FAYING  FLOCKS. 
Barred  Rocks,  9c;  R.  I.  Reds,  9c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c  each 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Also  2-4  6  8  weeks  and  older.  Winners 
Ohio  State  Fair,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Big 
type.  Disease  free.  Heavy  layers,  large 
eggs.  A.  P.  A.  U.  C.  certified.  Catalog 

Sherman  Bowden,  Bax  195A,  Mansfield,  0 


S.  C.  W.  Q(|  I  I  r  TC  8-10  weeks  old.  Strong,  thrifty 
LEGHORN  rWLLC  I  O  birds  from  pedigreed  stock, 
raised  on  new  alfalfa  range.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 
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Poultry  Judging  and 
Breeding  School 

This  annual  course  at  Cornell  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  be  held 
June  23-28.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
week’s  intensive  study  of  these  subjects. 
The  course  consists  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

In  order  to  provide  instruction  for 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  apply  it, 
admission  is  limited  to  persons  who  are 
professionally  engaged  in  resident  or 
extension  teaching,  research,  judging, 
official  poultry  inspection  service,  writ¬ 
ing,  or  who  are  college  students  special¬ 
izing  in  the  field  of  poultry  husbandry, 
persons  who  are  managing  a  poultry 
enterprize  as  an  important  part  of  a 
business  and  at  least  18  years  of  age. 
A  laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  the  week  is 
charged.  Applications  for  attendance  at 
this  poultry  school  week  should  be  made 
to  the  Poultry  Department  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Business 

There  are  doubtless  a  large  number  of 
people  who  have  been  for  years  in  other 
business  who,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
would  like  to  go  into  poultry  raising 
either  for  eggs  or  chickens  for  market, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  the  poultry  line 
appeals  to  them,  as  the  idea  of  having 
the  best  and  freshest  eggs  and  chickens 
at  all  times,  combined  with  pure  air  and 
a  country  life,  makes  the  strongest  kind 
of  attraction.  There  have  been,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  large  number  of  failures  in 
this  line  by  those  who  have  entered  it 
without  any  experience,  or  who  have 
not  had  the  physical  stamina  to  stand  the 
constant  eare  and  attention  that  really 
good  poultry  requires,  or  who  have  not 
had  sufficient  capital  to  tide  over  until 
the  returns  come  in.  Then  again  there 
are  many  people  who  have  done  well  with 
a  few  hens,  who  have  an  idea  that  if  they 
had  10  times  the  number  there  would  be 
10  times  the  profit,  but  sad  experience 
often  teaches  us  that  nothing  is  farther 
from  the  truth,  as  when  you  come  to  pay 
other  people  to  do  the  work  the  cost  of 
production  is  much  higher,  and  therefore 
the  profits  so  much  less.  In  these  days 
of  specialization  there  are  a  large  number 
of  factors  which  enter  into  the  matter, 
and  one  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the 
method  of  selling  the  product,  as  a  poul- 
tryman  who  can  sell  the  eggs  right  at 
his  door  has  a  great  advantage  over  one 
who  must  ship  his  product  some  distance 
to  market,  and  this  alone  often  means 
the  difference  between  failure  and  success. 

The  poultry  business  is  one  which  re¬ 
quires  not  only  careful  and  constant  at¬ 
tention,  but  it  must  be  done  at  any  and 
all  times  regardless  of  the  weather  and 
surroundings,  and  it  also  requires  a  quick 
and  discriminating  eye  to  detect  any  dis¬ 
ease  or  other  trouble  in  the  flock,  to  say 
nothing  about  animal  or  other  pests 
which  may  prey  upon  the  flock.  Another 
feature  only  too  often  overlooked  is  the 
question  of  feed,  and  this  is  often  a  vital 
point,  as  the  cost  of  feed  is  now  extreme¬ 
ly  high  in  many  places  and  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  real  cost  or  what  the  farm¬ 
er  gets  who  raises  it,  but  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  middlemen  and  the  specula¬ 
tors.  Therefore,  any  poultryman  who 
can  raise  his  own  corn  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  one  who  has  to  buy  it,  and 
the  writer  knows  of  one  instance  where 
it  spelled  failure  entirely. 

To  those  persons  who  would  enter  the 
poultry  line  the  sensible  advice  often 
given  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  to  go  slowly 
and  carefully  at  the  start.  Be  sure  you 
have  capital  enough  to  tide  over  until 
the  sales  produce  the  results  required. 
Do  not  start  unless  you  are  sure  of  a 
good  market  without  useless  expense,  and 
also  be  prepared  to  give  good  care  and 
constant  attention  to  your  poultry  at  all 
times.  The  more  disagreeable  the  weath¬ 
er  and  the  conditions  of  working,  are 
very  apt  to  recall  the  old  adage  that 
“eternal  vigilance  is  price  of  liberty.’’ 

H.  W.  HAXES. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

May  7  we  had  ice  half  an  inch  thick. 
I  suppose  the  fruit  has  all  been  killed 
“again,”  as  some  cynic  puts  it.  It  does 
seem  to  be  a  periodic  condition,  and  yet, 
every  Fall,  we  have  fruit  in  abundance. 
There  is  no  fruit  of  any  kind  on  this 
ranch,  but  we  are  planning  to  raise  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  fruit  substitutes,  Won- 


derberries  make  fine  “huckleberry”  pies ; 
the  little  yellow  ground  cherries,  for  pre¬ 
serves,  yellow  pear  tomatoes,  citron  mel¬ 
ons,  and  pie  melons.  The  latter  make 
splendid  "apple  sauce,”  and  pie  melon  pie, 
rightly  made,  is  the  best  of  all  pies,  to 
my  notion. 

Most  of  our  Spring  has  been  dry,  and 
unseasonably  warm.  We  have  a  very 
nice  garden,  and  when  we  felt  the  cold 
wave  coming  the  men  turned  irrigation 
water  between  the  rows,  and  saved  the 
sweet  corn  and  other  tender  plants.  Field 
mice  are  trying  to  eat  everything  on  the 
place,  in  spite  of  cats,  traps  and  poisoned 
grain.  They  have  devoured  my  clove 
pink  seedlings,  pimento,  peppers,  canta¬ 
loupe  and  watermelon  plants,  and  even 
managed  to  climb  the  dining-room  wall 
to  get  at  a  lot  of  house  plants  which 
they  devoured,  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Chinese  pheasants  are  quite  plentiful 
and  the  cocks  make  the  mornings  and 
evenings  cheery  with  their  two-syllable 
crow.  The  hens  are  not  as  handsome 
as  the  cocks,  and  keep  out  of  sight.  Their 
lords  and  masters  have  probably  im¬ 
pressed  them  with  the  fact,  that  they  are 
too  homely  and  hen-minded  for  public  ap¬ 
pearances. 

Field  work  has  been  going  on  at  a 
steady  gait,  and  my  husband  will  begin 
planting  corn  today.  We  paid  five  cents 
a  pound  for  the  seed,  Minnesota  No.  13, 
and  it  has  100  per  cent  germination  test. 
The  ground  was  double-disked  with  a 
tractor,  then  leveled  with  a  10-foot  leveler 
made  of  heavy  planks,  to  which  six  horses 
were  hitched,  three  at  each  end.  My 
husband  and  our  son  each  stood  on  the 
leveler,  driving  three  horses  apiece.  Next 
the  ground  was  furrowed  for  irrigation, 
with  an  implement  somewhat  like  a  rid¬ 
ing  cultivator,  and  which  these  people 
here  call  a  “creaser.”  It  takes  an  ex¬ 
perienced  irrigator  or  one  with  a  “good 
eye”  to  do  this  furrowing,  or  you  will 
find  that  water  absolutely  refuses  to  run 
up  hill. 

The  irrigation  water  is  turned  into 
these  furrows,  which  are  about  32  to 
36  inches  apart,  and  is  kept  on  until  all 
the  ground  becomes  thoroughly  soaked. 
Generally  36  hours,  or  longer,  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  field  is  then  allowed  to  dry 
off  a  few  days,  then  is  double-harrowed, 
and  the  corn  is  planted  in  the  wet,  mel¬ 
low  seed  bed. 

The  crop  will  probably  have  to  have 
one  irrigation,  while  growing,  but  unless 
it  is  an  unusually  hot,  dry  season,  one 
will  be  sufficient.  Our  crops  will  be  corn 
and  pinto  or  Mexican  beans.  The  bean 
ground  receives  the  same  treatment  as 
the  corn  ground,  but  the  bean  crop  will 
have  to  have  more  cultivation  and  at 
least  one  spraying  for  the  bean  beetle. 
Of  course  we  will  have  our  truck  patch 
of  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  popcorn,  melons, 
pumpkins,  etc.  We  always  raise  as 
much  of  our  living  as  possible. 

We  had  to  start  from  the  ground  up, 
with  poultry  and  not  much  to  work  with 
either.  I  bought  some  broody  Red  liens 
from  a  neighbor  at  $1  apiece,  and  eggs 
for  15  cents  a  dozen ;  set  105  eggs,  and 
have  70  nice  chickens.  I  bought  some 
more  hens  and  found  another  neighbor 
who  let  me  have  turkey  eggs  to  set ;  she 
to  have  half  the  little  turkeys  as  soon  as 
hatched.  We  divided  our  turkeys  yes¬ 
terday,  and  I  have  25  nice  little  Bronze 
turkeys  for  my  share.  I  still  have  four 
hens  sitting  on  hen  eggs. 

All  told  I  have  spent  for  broody  hens, 
eggs  and  feed,  about  $16,  and  have  the 
12  liens,  70  chicks,  and  22  turkeys  on 
hand,  besides  the  four  settings  of  un- 
liatclied  eggs.  MRS.  P.  U. 

Mesa  Co.,  Colo. 
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Modern  Bathroom 
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includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin. 

Complete  with  all  Fittings  Si 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed  Tl 
Materials . 

WIT  DAY  The  Freight 
▼  ▼  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WH.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50-500  $70-1,000 

FARM  Richfield, 

I  Kit  III  pa>Box  1 


JUNIATA  POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vt.  tested.  100 %  free  from  white  diarrhea,  and  certified. 
Group  A— every  bird  trapnested,  chicks  20o;  300  up  10<\ 
GkoupB — Chicks,  $17.00  per  100;  500 — $82.50.  Started 
Chicks;  2-weeks,  80e;  3-weeks  8oe,  Pullets.  Circular. 

ASOUTNEY  FA  It  MS,  KN-tO,  llAltTLANI),  VT. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  -price  list. 

c  i  n  83  N.  Beacon  8t. 

Allston  cquab  Lo.  allston.  mass. 


Ls.  c.  w.  nil  I  l  PTC  from  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and 
EGKORN  rULLCIO  Supervised  Hens,  12  wks.,  $1.85« 
Circular.  EDW,  MAYER  tc  SON,  Bridgebampton,  I.  I„  Y, 


Largest  Hatchery  1st  Northern  New  York  otters  Fine  Quality 


BABY  CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS  and  TURKEYS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Profitable,  money-making  strains. 

Utility  matings:  25,  $3.00;  50,  $5.50;  100,  $10.00;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $90.00 
Grade  A — From  carefully  selected,  2-year-old  hens  mated  to  big  Tailored  roosters 
direct  from  the  Tailored  Farms:  25,  $3,25;  50,  $6.00;  100,  $11.00;  500,  $52.50; 
1,000,  $100.00. 

R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  S.  L.  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTES,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Utility  Matings:  25,  $3.75;  50.  $7.00;  100,  $13.00;  500,  $62.00. 

Grade  A — From  N.  Y.  State  officially  blood-tested  stock:  25,  $4.25;  50,  $8.00;  100, 
$15.00;  500,  $70.00. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  and  high-grade  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS: 

Day-old:  12,  $3,75;  25,  $7.25;  50,  $14.25;  100.  $28.00;  500,  $125.00. 

4  weeks  old:  40c  each;  0  weeks  old,  60c  each. 

BABY  TURKEYS — Large  Bronze,  White  Holland,  and  Black  Suffolks:  85c  each. 

EARLY  PULLETS  for  delivery  during  June:  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  10-12  weeks 
old,  from  our  Grade  A  flocks:  $1  each;  per  100.  $95.00.  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS,  10-12 
weeks  old,  mahoganies,  $1,25  each, 

We  are  also  Importers  and  Breeders  of  TOM  BARRON'S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  and  this  year  we  have  a  limited  number  of  line  cockerels  to  offer  at 
$5.00  apiece. 

We  pay  postage  on  all  shipments  of  day-old  chicks,  ducklings  and  turkeys.  Entire 

satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FASHVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  New  York 


I 'aster  Gains 
L ess  Mfl 

on  B-B  Vitamized 

•  • 

Growing  Ration 


BT)  Vitamized  Broiler  and  Grow- 
-U  ing  Ration  combines  in  one 
mash  all  ingredients  needed  for  grow¬ 
ing  birds,  including  cod  liver  oil,  but¬ 
termilk  and  alfalfa  leaf  meal.  This 
scientifically  blended  feed  produces 
a  uniformity  of  growth  that  you’ve 
never  seen  equaled.  Users  get  large, 
strong  frames,  perfect  feather  devel¬ 
opment  and  lose  fewer  birds.  They 
accomplish  this  at  a  worth-while  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor,  time  and  money. 


Guaranteed  Results 

Try  B-B  Vitamized  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  and  see  for  yourself 
what  amazing  results  you  get.  B-B 
must  produce  more  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost  or  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  for  the  feed. 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Turks  and  Eggs 

Mammoth  bronze  poults  and  eggs  from 
large,  healthy  well-marked  breeders. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  or  adjustment 
at  full  price. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Chas.  II.  Kirby,  Mgr.  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


-I  cy  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS- 
X  fmi  $4.50,  50— $18.00,  100— $35.00.  Postpaid. 

Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Poults, 
80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Large,  healthy 
Breeders  on  free  range.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvilk-,  Pa. 


QUR  Dependable  Day-Old  Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

have  the  essential  factors  of  successful  rearing,  be¬ 
cause  of  health,  size,  type  and  vigor  of  their  parential 
stock.  Price  on  June  delivery,  65c  each.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


rfif  TI1I/TV17  e£K3  from  flock  of  75  choice 

iUlYlHiI  Narragansett  Turkeys  for 

m  sale,  40c  each.  Narragan- 

sett  are  a  fine  breed  to  raise,  very  tame,  develop  quickly 

Phono  6F13— CHESTNUT  1UUGE  FARMS,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 


DRONZE  and  White  Poults— From  rugged  large  stock. 

100*  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  $60  per 
too.  Hatching  weekly.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  H. 


Purebred.  Hatching  eggs;  poults 
day-old  and  older.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  E’AItM,  Hnaneshurg,  N.  Y. 


Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

EGGS— 50c.  MAPLE  DIUVE  FAIIM,  baiisville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  5  Oe— POULTS,  $1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GIPSE*  CAMP  FARM, Henssdaer.N.  T. 


Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Inc. 

.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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BullBrand  Feeds 

dairy  and  poultry 


Way 
Down 
Yonder 
Go 

BABY  CHICK 
PRICES 

DON’T  PAY  MORE-READ 

WOLF’S  nationally  known 
“Peep-Peep”  baby  chicks 
are  from  high-quality,  leg- 
banded  stock.  Pedigreed 
males — special  pens — most 
all  breeds.  Order  today. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  PRICES 
-SAVE  NEARLY  HALF 


WOLF’S  UTILITY 

PRICES  —  Send 

Only 

$1 

Pay  Balance  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns.. 

$2.50  : 

$4.75 

$8.50  $40.00 

$78 

S.C.  Br  Leghorns.. 

2.50 

4.75 

8,50 

40.00 

78 

S.C,  Buff  Leghorns.  . 

2.50 

4.75 

8,50 

40.00 

78 

S.C.  Anconas . 

, .2.50 

4.75 

8.50 

40.00 

78 

S.C.B.  Minorcas.  .  .  . 

.  3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

49.75 

90 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

49.75 

90 

White  Rocks . 

.  3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

49.75 

90 

Buff  Rocks  . 

3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

49.75 

90 

S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds  3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

49.75 

90 

White  Wyandottes. 

.  3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

49.75 

90 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  . 

.  3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

49.75 

90 

Jersey  B1  Giants .  . 

.  4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

78.75 

155 

Asst.  0.  &  E.  Mxd 

.  2.50 

4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

Asst.  Heavy  Mixed 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90 

w 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

OLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 
Box  R  Gibsonburg,  Obio 


“OULLBTB 

JSZ  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  heavy  producing  -flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready-to-lay.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  .J.  ’Phoue  Westfield  1029 


Bronze  Poults 


Day  old,  75c;  2  weeks,  $1;  Eg^rs,  50c. 
MYRTLE  De  GENOVA  -  Coeymans  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


M. 


Bronze  Poults,  65c  each;  Ergs,  30c  each;  Week-Old, 
$1.00  each.  ANNIE  WILHELM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS-$ZS  Per  Hundred. 

small  lots  28c  ea.  IIAUKY  LEsTEIl,  Uunsomvtlle,  N.  Y. 


MORNING’S  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Poults— June  de- 

livery,  SI. 00  each.  FI.ONA  HORNING,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


FT1  FT  C  LT  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Kggs. 
U  Ue-'I-4  $0.00;  $23.50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Seilersville,  Pa. 


^  DUCKLINGS 


and  £gg».  “World's  Beat." 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE'S  PEKINS, 
blip,  L.  I.,  New  fork 


Mammoth  pekin  ruckling,  *27  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  l.akevlew  Poultry  Farm,  ltarker,  X.  Y. 


White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26tb  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory villr,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Wh  Indian  nlinnPY  ^99®  Ducklings.  Prices  reasonable. 

YU1.  lllUldll  lYUUliei  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Prints  Anno,  Md. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
quality.  L.  IIAMHLIN,  Wihon,  New  York 


WENES  CHICKS 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  50  100  400 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Special.  .$6.00  $11.00  $42.00 

Wyan-Rock  Cross  .  6.00  11.00  42.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyundottes _  6,50  12,00  46.00 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order.  Chicks 
Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


Mine  of  Information  -FHEE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Hook— Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  .Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  Si. 00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Stroot  METHUEN,  MASS. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

"The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  Wh.  Eggs  Alwai/s” 
Chicks  and  Eggs,  special  discount  of  50%  on  single  and 
M%  on  large  matings.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices  or 
started  pullets. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


wSkL  White  Leghorn  Chix  Pt™°0 

Postage  paid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

FROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  .  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Allow  me  now  to  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  getting  the  papers  for  me.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  done 
me  such  an  inestimable  deed,  which  no 
money  really  could  pay  for.  I  would 
never  have  been  able  to  get  the  above 
papers  had  it  not  been  for  your  esteemed 
efforts.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  such  a  paper  as  The  R.  N.-Y., 
which  has  the  farmers’  interests  at  heart 
first,  last  and  always.  When  the  farmer 
is  right,  j’ou  stand  by  him,  and  when 
all  hope  is  gone  you  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  time  of  utmost  need  or  danger.  May 
your  paper  prosper  and  increase  with 
leaps  and  bounds  without  limit. 

New  York  s.  S.  F. 

The  appreciation  shown  in  the  above 
letter  is  so  sincere  that  we  are  publishing 
it.  Our  department  is  at  the  service  of 
our  readers  at  any  time.  We  are  not 
always  successful,  and  at  times  cannot 
get  the  information  that  they  want,  but 
we  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our  effort 
to  help  them.  Our  information  and 
service  are  open  to  our  subscribers  and 
we  prefer  giving  them  advice  before  they 
part  with  their  money  than  to  help  them 
after  it  is  lost.  In  this  particular  matter 
it  was  simply  to  get  the  return  of 
papers  which  had  been  held  an  undue 
length  of  time,  and  we  were  glad  to  help. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  May  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  signed  an  order  May  17  temporarily 
restraining  the  Monarch  Royalty  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  five  in¬ 
dividuals  from  selling  additional  stock  in 
the  corporation  on  motion  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Watson  Washburn,  in 
charge  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Securities. 
A  hearing  in  the  case  will  be  held  on  May 
27  in  the  Brooklyn  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Washburn  charged  the  corpora¬ 
tion  appraised  its  royalty  interests  at  a 
sum  largely  in  excess  of  the  cost  price 
and  the  actual  market  value  “thus  creat¬ 
ing  a  fictitious  surplus,  and  permitting  the 
payments  of  larger  dividends  than  were 
actually  earned.”  The  stock  is  listed 
on  the'  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Washburn  also  charged  that  al¬ 
though  the  Monarch  Royalty  Corporation 
represented  it  had  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$1,000,000,  it  had  no  surplus,  but  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  This,  he 
said,  constituted  a  scheme  to  defraud. 

Mr.  Washburn  said  the  defendants  mis¬ 
represented  the  value  of  the  royalties 
and  royalty  interests  of  the  Monarch 
Royalty  Corporation  by  misrepresenting 
its  income  to  show  a  surplus  of  assets 
over  liabilities  in  its  financial  statement 
and  “of  showing  a  surplus  of  net  income 
over  dividends  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  the  stock.” — New  York  Times. 

Inquiries  received  by  Publisher’s  Desk 
indicate  that  a  large  number  of  country 
people  have  been  solicited  to  invest  in 
this  royalty  proposition  on  the  strength 
of  large  dividends  paid.  Excessive  divi¬ 
dends  in  itself  is  a  reason  for  suspicion 
and  it  is  now  charged  that  the  dividends 
were  not  earned.  The  wisdom  of  a 
thorough  investigation  before  investing  is 
once  more  demonstrated. 

I  sold  Colonial  Pickle  Works,  120-128 
Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  1,214 
pounds  of  horseradish — 1,190  pounds  net 
— at  12c  per  pound,  $142.80.  This  ship¬ 
ment  was  made  in  May,  1029.  I  have 
written  the  firm  about  the  bill  but  get  no 
answer.  Can  you  collect  the  money  for 
us?  F.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  written  the  Colonial  Pickle 
Works  several  times  about  this  claim  but 
our  letters  were  ignored.  We  finally 
placed  the  claim  in  the  hands  of  our  at¬ 
torney  for  collection.  The  attorney  re¬ 
turned  the  claim,  as  he  could  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  making  the  collection.  Later  re¬ 
ports  show  the  company  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  with  assets  of 
$2,000  and  liabilities  of  $30,000. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  regular  price 
of  a  course  of  instruction  as  a  “special” 
price,  will  be  discontinued  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  engaged  in  the  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  certain  formula?  and  courses 
of  instruction  in  resilvering  and  replat¬ 
ing  metal  goods,  the  respondent  having 
signed  a  stipulation  agreement  to  this 
effect  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  name  of  the  offending  concern  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  It  will  be  recalled  by  our 
readers  that  The  R.  N.-Yr.  has  a  number 
of  times  expressed  the  opinion  that  re- 
silvering  or  replating  is  impractical  as 
a  home  job.  It  requires  an  expensive 
outfit  to  do  this  class  of  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 


During  the  latter  part  of  March  I 
answered  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  the  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Times  for  work  to 
do  at  home.  It  was  a  blind  advertisement. 
When  the  answer  came  it  was  from  the 
Ivory  Novelty  Co..  113-19  4tli  Ave., 
New  York  City.  We  sent  them  two 
dollars  by  postal  money  order  on  March 
24  and  that  is  the  last  we  have  heard 
from  them.  I  wrote  one  letter  to  them 
but  it  did  no  good.  As  my  husband  is 
a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to 
this.  How  can  1  get  my  money  back,  and 
if  not  can  they  be  arrested  for  using  the 
mails  to  defraud?  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  letter  they  sent  us.  mrs.  e.  d.  b. 

New  Y'ork 

The  above  named  concern  advertises 
for  home  workers  to  string  beads.  It 
offers  $3  per  dozen  for  the  work  and 
requires  a  deposit  of  $2  from  the  appli¬ 
cant.  The  proposition  is  typical  of  the 
work-at-home  scheme.  We  advise  this 
woman  or  other  subscribers  who  have 
had  similar  work-at-home  propositions 
to  submit  their  complaint  supported  by 
evidence,  if  possible,  to  the  Tost  Office 
Department. 

On  December  13  and  1G,  I  sold  and 
shipped  two  carloads  of  straw  to  .Tames 
A.  Barry,  grain,  hay  and  .straw  dealer, 
Huntington  New  York.  The  price  was 
$16.50  a  ton.  Payment  was  to  be  made 
in  10  days.  He  has  not  paid  and  refuses 
to  answer  my  letters.  E.  T.  M. 

New  Jersey 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  Barry 
sold  the  straw  to  a  Brooklyn  house  and 
received  pay  for  it.  We  are  unable  to 
find  that  Mr.  Barry  had  any  place  of 
business  or  permanent  address  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Long  Island.  It  is  said  that  he 
received  some  mail  at  a  hotel  in 
Huntington,  but  he  did  not  stop  there, 
nor  was  he  registered  there.  He  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  a  wholesale  farm  pro¬ 
duce  dealer.  It  is  reported  that  he  had 
a  post  office  box  at  Huntington  at  one 
time,  but  gave  it  up,  and  that  mail  had 
been  received  at  the  Huntington  hotel, 
but  that  he  did  not  call  for  it.  It  was 
reported  in  Huntington  that  he  had  gone 
to  Babylon,  Long  Island.  Because  of 
numerous  complaints,  postal  authorities 
have  been  attempting  to  locate  him  with¬ 
out  results,  at  the  time  of  our  final 
report.  Another  subscriber  reports  ship¬ 
ment  of  two  cars  of  hay  in  March,  1930 
to  J.  A.  Barry,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  at  which 
time  he  gave  his  personal  address  as  427 
Fort  Washington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  relative  to 
the  International  Art  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Ill?  Their  representative  called  on  me 
yesterday  with  two  beautiful  painted 
enlarged  pictures  as  samples  of  work  of 
above  company.  She  had  small  envelopes 
containing  blank  pink  slips  of  paper,  and 
some  of  them  had  coupons.  The  lucky 
ones,  if  drawn,  would  give  you  a  free 
picture  you  might  want  painted  of  some 
member  of  your  family,  and  $15  on 
another.  The  pictures  cost  $30.  I  drew 
one  of  the  “red  seal  coupons”  which 
entitled  me  to  a  free  picture  and  $15  on 
another  one.  She  asked  for  a  $5  deposit, 
but  I  did  not  have  the  money  and  only 
gave  her  $1.  This  struck  me  as  a  curious 
proposition  after  she  left,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  this  company  is  reliable  or 
if  it  is  like  some  other  fakes  I  read  about 
in  your  paper  every  week.  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  about  the  International  Art 
Co..  Chicago,  Ill.  mrs.  o.  e.  j. 

New  York 

Here  is  a  new  concern  employing  the 
“lucky  envelope  scheme.”  We  have 
previously  referred  to  the  Chicago 
Portrait  Co.,  and  the  De  Luxe  Art 
Studios  of  Chicago  using  this  method  to 
secure  orders  for  enlargement  of  pictures. 
Our  records  show  that  everyone  drawing 
an  envelope  draws  a  lucky  one,  just  as 
everyone  answering  a  puzzle  advertise¬ 
ment  gives  the  correct  answer. 

International  Art  Co.,  Chicago  is  listed 
in  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agency  book, 
but  is  given  no  financial  rating.  We  have 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  has  any 
connection  with  the  other  Chicago 
houses  employing  the  envelopes  to  secure 
orders. 

Find  enclosed  letter  from  a  Denmark 
lottery,  hunting  for  suckers  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  I  am  S4  years  old  and  never  have 
bitten  on  other  men’s  games ;  this  does 
not  look  good  to  me.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?  G.  E.  S. 

Idaho 

These  lotteries  might  be  more  danger¬ 
ous  if  everyone  did  not  know  exactly 
the  risk  they  were  taking  when  putting 
money  into  a  lottery  on  the  hope  of 
winning.  The  policy  of  not  playing  the 
other  man's  game  is  a  sound  one. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Among  the  several  special  meetings  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  which  will 
be  held  during  the  months  previous  to  the 
November  session  of  the  National  Grange 
at  Rochester,  will  be  one  at  Hornell  in 
the  State  Armory  on  September  12.  It  is 
expected  that  about  S00  members  of  'the 
order  will  be  in  attendance  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  of  Steuben,  Chemung, 
Livingston,  Allegany,  Genesee  and  Yates. 
State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  will  pre¬ 
side  and  it  is  expected  that  National  Mas¬ 
ter  Louis  J.  Taber  will  also  be  in  at¬ 
tendance.  These  special  sessions  of  the 
State  Grange  are  to  be  held  to  confer  the 
sixth  degree,  preparatory  to  the  work  of 
the  seventh  degree  at  Rochester  in  No¬ 
vember.  A  State-wide  campaign  has  been 
mapped  out  by  State  Master  Freestone 
and  his  force  of  deputies  in  an  effort  to 
eclipse  all  previous  records  in  the  size  of 
the  seventh  degree  class  at  Rochester.  A 
class  of  12,000  is  the  goal  and  if  efficient 
organization  counts  for  anything  Ro¬ 
chester  should  carry  off  the  record.  But 
0,838  is  a  big  number  to  beat,  that  being 
Boston’s  record  in  1920  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  met  in  the  metropolis  of 
New  England. 

One  of  the  leading  subordinate  Granges 
of  Northern  New  York  is  Silas  Wright 
Grange  No.  427  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Silas 
Wright,  at  one  time  Governor  of  New 
York  State,  who  began  his  legal  practice 
as  an  attorney  in  Canton  in  1819.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  was  a  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  moving  to  Canton  soon  after  his 
graduation  from  Middlebury  College.  Be¬ 
sides  serving  as  Governor  he  served  in 


the  State  Senate,  in  Congress  and  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  served  as 
Governor  from  1S44  to  1846. 

Smithville  Grange  No.  60,  one  of  the 
pioneer  Granges  of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y., 
recently  conferred  the  title  of  “honorary 
member”  upon  three  veteran  members, 
aged  80,  83  and  87  years. 

The  home  economics  committees  of  the 
Granges  of  Massachusetts  contributed  a 
fund  by  which  an  old  typical  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmhouse  was  restored  and  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  grounds  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College  for  use  as  a  practice 
house  for  the  girls  at  the  college  taking 
a  home  economics  course.  By  means  of 
the  sale  of  a  Grange  cook  book  the  home 
economics  committee  of  Pennsylvania's 
subordinate  Granges  contributed  a  fund 
of  $10,000  towards  the  construction  of 
the  new  girls’  dormitory  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College.  Over  30,000  copies 
of  the  cook  book  have  been  sold  and  it 
is  still  going  strong. 

In  New  York  State  the  home  economics 
committee  have  done  valiant  service  in 
making  gifts  to  the  revolving  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  of  the  State  Grange. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the 
Juvenile  Grange  movement  during  the 
past  few  years  is  full  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  appreciate  the  great  value 
of  this  branch  of  the  order.  The  annual 
report  of  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Freestone  of 
Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  National  Grange  su¬ 
perintendent  of  juvenile  work,  credits 
Ohio  with  being  the  leader  in  the  juvenile 
field,  with  4,201  members  in  its  257  Ju¬ 
venile  Granges.  New  York  comes  second 
with  2,719  members  in  its  91  Juvenile 
Granges.  Pennsylvania  has  73  Juvenile 
Granges  and  2.378  members.  Other  rec¬ 
ords  are :  Washington,  35  Juvenile 
Granges,  842  members ;  Michigan,  41, 
835 ;  Oregon,  30,  702 ;  Connecticut,  8, 
358 ;  Illinois,  17,  350 ;  Maine,  22,  300 ; 
Iowa,  8,  170;  Maryland,  6,  150;  Indiana, 
0,  125;  New  Jersey,  6,  122;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  4,  108 ;  Nebraska,  2,  65 ;  Rhode 
Island,  8.  325 ;  Massachusetts,  2,  143 ; 
South  Dakota,  2,  60 ;  Idaho,  6,  120  ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  3,  100 ;  Wisconsin,  6,  120.  Vir¬ 
ginia.  North  Carolina  and  Minnesota,  in 
which  the  Grange  has  recently  been  es¬ 
tablished,  have  also  organized  juvenile 
branches.  The  total  number  of  Juvenile 
Granges  in  the  United  States  is  about 
650. 


Experience  with  a  Well 

Two  years  ago  we  found  it  necessary 
to  drill  a  well  which  has  been  a  source 
of  satisfaction.  Our  new  home  is  located 


up  in  the  hills  and  stones  of  Connecticut. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  finding  the 
right  location  for  a  deep  well.  We  used 
the  core  system,  which  cuts  a  perfect 
cylinder  out  of  the  rock.  We  struck  water 
at  80  feet,  but  drilled  to  a  depth  of  120 
feet,  with  a  flow  of  water  three  gallons 
per  minute. 

With  the  exception  of  10  feet  of  dirt 
the  well  is  drilled  through  solid  rock.  One 
piece  of  rock  came  out  unbroken  six  feet 
in  length. 

During  the  long  drought  of  last  Summer 
in  Connecticut  when  all  wells  in  this 
community  were  dry  we  had  a  standing 
volqme  of  water  90  feet  deep. 

The  well  and  electric  pump  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  alcove  in  the  basement.  As 
our  basement  was  blasted  out  of  a  solid 
ledge  of  rock  this  alcove  which  also 
houses  water  tank  is  cold  enough  for 
perfect  refrigeration  in  the  hottest 
weather.  A.  s.  w. 

Connecticut 


From  Central  New  York 

At  the  Elms  Farms  plans  are  going 
forward  about  as  usual  although  eondi 
tions  are  a  little  different  from  those  of 
recent  years.  It  is  the  belief  that  if 
weather  conditions  are  good  there  will 
be  production  enough  of  potatoes  and 
cabbages  to  depress  the  price,  but  about 
the  same  acreage  is  planned  on  this  farm 


for  this  year  as  usual.  Three  acres  of 
each  with  the  dairy  work  is  about  what 
can  be  well  cared  for  and  that  will  be 
the  limit  of  planting. 

The  dairy  herd  has  been  accredited  for 
several  years  but  this  year  on  the  retest 
four  head  went  out.  These  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  purchase.  The  local  dealer 
asks  $150  for  good  heifers  already  fresh 
but  the  price  looks  high  now  that  prices 
have  declined  somewhat ;  shall  look 
further  and  perhaps  attend  a  sale  of 
purebreds  that  is  due  to  come  off  soon. 

I  hired  a  new  man  this  Spring.  It  is 
easier  to  get  good  help  than  it  has  been 
for  several  years.  The  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  is  large,  but  some  of  the  men 
who  apply  evidently  do  not  care  for  work, 
only  for  the  pay.  I  think  that  a  good 
helper  has  been  selected  and  he  has  com¬ 
menced  work  already.  Neighbors  report 
just  the  same  experience.  For  the  first 
'time  in  several  years  it  looks  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  get  pretty  good  help. 
■Some  will  get  work  on  the  roads  but  not 
all  can  find  work. 

Two  of  the.  young  folks  are  in  college 
and  another  in  high  school.  All  try  to 
help,  but  the  expenses  creep  up  pretty 
well.  We  keep  ahead  of  expenses  thus 
far,  but  it  means  hard  work  and  close 
economy.  Not  so  bad  for  the  folks  at 
that  either.  Good  health  coupled  with 
economy  makes  farming  successful  and 
really  fine  sport  too  for  the  folks  who 
have  ambition  and  a  clear  perspective  of 
living.  e. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Insurance  on  Mortgaged 
Property 

In  case  a  man  buys  a  farm,  invests 
one-third  part  of  the  amount,  two-thirds 
on  a  bond  and  mortgage,  has  the  one 
who  holds  the  mortgage  a  right  to  keep 
the  insurance  policy  with  the  right  in 
case  of  a  fire  to  use  the  insurance  money 
to  cancel  the  mortgage  or  must  he  build 
the  buildings?  Could  the  owner  demand 
a  one-third  interest  of  the  insured 
buildings?  h.  J.  G. 

New  Y'ork 

The  owner  of  the  mortgage  has  a  right 
to  possession  of  .the  insurance  policy  and 
he  may  apply  the  insurance  received,  in 
case  of  fire,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
mortgage,  or  he  may  rebuild  at  his 
option.  n.  X. 


This  is  a  scene  on  a  . New  York  State  truck  farm  where  a  2b-foot  weeder  is  being 
hauled  by  a  tractor,  on  flat  soil .  killing  weeds  and  leveling.  Note  how  the  machine 
is  hauled  by  the  caterpillar  wheels  without  making  deep  tracks  in  this  soft  land. 


For  Sale — A  Number  of  New  and  Usea 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guaranteed 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO..  INC.  290  HUDSON  ST.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SALE  or 
EXGHANG 

330  ACRES  land  near  ScottRville,Va. 
Buildings  ill  poor  repair;  adapted  to 
_  farming  or  hunting;  $7,500,  easy  terms 
L  or  will  exchange  for  N.  J.  acreage. 

L  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM 

BARGAIN  87,000—150  acres;  fine  build¬ 
ings,  20  cows,  team,  tools.  Small  cash. 
HOAG,  Agent  -  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

Press  Cloth  Racks,  Graters, 
■  |  I  Ih  wf  Pumps.  Catalog  free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

/■'•URRIER  and  IVES  Horse  Prints  FOR  SALE 

BLANCHE  FOWt ER  POST  -  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  work  for  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  at  once;  state  experience  and 
wages  in  lirst  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  N.  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  creameryman,  one  who  can 
make  a  first-class  dairy  butter;  state  your 
references.  ADVERTISER  8372,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  two  women  to  cook  and  clean  in 
children’s  school;  salary  $75  per  month  with 
board,  no  room.  ADVERTISER  8309,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  dairyman  who  knows  how  to 
pasteurize  from  experience;  give  reference 
or  a  copy.  ADVERTISER  8373,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WHITE  woman,  settled,  quiet,  active,  house¬ 
work,  waiting,  private,  year-round  position; 
salary  $GO,  fuel;  particulars  first  letter.  An¬ 
swer,  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted;  man  to  handle  small 
registered  dairy;  must  be  a  good  butter-maker 
and  understand  handling  of  cattle  and  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer;  woman  must  he  capable  of  running 
a  small  boarding  house  for  help  employed  on 
place;  house  with  all  conveniences,  light,  heat, 
bath,  ete.,  furnished;  location  near  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.;  address,  with  full  particulars.  FARMER, 
eare  Binghamton  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  creameryman,  not  a  herds¬ 
man  but  a  creameryman  who  can  handle  pas¬ 
teurizer,  bottler  and  make  first-class  butter; 
assistance  is  provided;  must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8374,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  buy  or  operate 
on  shares,  200  acre  farm,  20  miles  from  Tren¬ 
ton;  land  and  buildings  in  best  condition. 
“CLAYMORE,”  R.  F.  D.  2,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


STRONG,  willing  woman,  assist  with  housework 
and  cooking;  would  consider  woman  with 
child  of  school  age.  MRS.  HENKEL,  57  County 
Ave.,  Seeaueus,  N.  J.  Tel.  Palisade  1493. 


MOTHER  and  daughter,  or  two  sisters,  Prot¬ 
estant,  no  children,  Germans  preferred;  both 
must  be  healthy,  industrious,  experienced  cooks 
and  on  general  housework  for  our  two  homes; 
$75  month  plus  $10  bonus,  board,  room  with 
bath,  etc.;  all  modern  facilities;  permanent  to 
right  party.  SHIAWASSEE  RIVER  FARM,  By¬ 
ron,  Mich. 


WANTED,  at  once,  capable  cook-houseworker, 
for  Maryland  home;  must  be  trustworthy  and 
have  references;  $50  month.  ADVERTISER 
8381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  small  New  Jersey  estate, 
20  miles  from  New  York;  man  to  care  for 
furnace,  lawn,  gardens,  chickens  and  milk  one 
cow;  woman,  laundress,  general  houseworker, 
no  cooking;  state  wages  and  experience;  posi¬ 
tion  permanent.  ADVERTISER  8390,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl,  mother’s  helper  at  seashore,  Bay- 
head,  N.  J.;  references;  reply  immediately. 
MRS.  L.  C.  GOETTING,  Jr.,  139  Sheridan  Ter¬ 
race,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener,  janitor,  chauffeur  by 
June  1;  house,  garden,  privileges;  particu¬ 
lars.  P.  A.  JUNE,  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Cook,  Protestant,  private  es¬ 
tate,  $50  per  month,  room  and  hoard.  MRS. 
H.  FOX,  Davenport  Neck,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Phone,  4429  New  Rochelle. 


WANTED — A  single  dry-hand  milker  of  good 
steady  habits  for  general  farm  work ;  $05 

month  and  board;  permanent  if  satisfactory; 
give  references  and  all  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  —  On  40-acre  Pennsylvania 
farm,  German  couple,  without  children,  as 
caretakers;  the  man  to  raise  poultry,  to  de¬ 
velop  farm  and  garden;  the  woman  to  help  with 
poultry,  to  take  care  of  house  and  to  do  oc¬ 
casional  cooking  for  owners  and  guests.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HANDY  MAN  wants  light  work;  understands 
janitor  work,  lawns,  flowers  and  poultry;  good 
home  main  object.  ADVERTISER  8344,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM;  estate;  manager,  open,  position,  large 
industrial  farm  or  estate;  accustomed  exten¬ 
sive  operations  finest  estates,  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  ADVERTISER  8360,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  estate  mechanic,  inderstand 
dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm;  single,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable.  ADVERTISER  8366,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PAINTER-FARMER  wants  $4  day  in  anybody’s 
employ,  board,  carfares.  GEORGE  BROCK¬ 
TON,  Smith  St.,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


TEACHER,  experienced  and  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied,  desires  a  position  in  a  rural  school.  AD- 
V  EltTISER  8377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  R.  WEDGWOOD, 
724  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  with  son  18,  with  experience  in 
A.  R.  and  R.  of  M.  work,  also  fitting  and 
showing  dairy  cattle;  honest  and  reliable;  no 
liquor  or  cigarettes.  ADVERTISER  8378,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSITION  WANTED — Carelaker.  groom,  chauf¬ 
feur,  on  country  estate;  English,  single,  age 
40.  ADVERTISER  8383,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  American,  single  man,  29,  life  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer,  wishes  position  on  dairy 
farm;  references  I  have  the  best;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  8386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  experienced  all  branches,  in¬ 
cluding  purebred  cattle,  life-time  experience; 
married,  American,  age  40,  best  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent  open  for  position;  life¬ 
long  practical  experience  care  and  upkeep  of 
estates;  experienced  horticulture,  interested  in 
building  up  new  places;  middle-aged;  best  of 
reference,  honest  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
8380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  reliable,  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  herd  or  certified  milk  plant, 
open  for  position;  understands  feeding,  calf¬ 
raising,  clean  milk  production,  handling  of  men, 
and  all  branches  of  dairying.  ADVERTISER 
8379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  desires  position  on  farm;  no 
experience;  willing  worker.  THOS.  AVILINO, 
423  McBride  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  cook  and  chauffeur,  gardener  and 
liandy-man,  desire  positions,  either  country 
or  city  ADVERTISER  8387,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  farm  manager;  Ameri¬ 
can,  37,  broad  practical  experience,  qualified 
every  detail.  ADVERTISER  8389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  long  experience,  wishes  position 
any  place;  handy  with  tools,  drive  car  and 
all-round  man;  sober,  married,  two  children; 
ready  to  start  any  time.  Address,  P.  O.  BOX 
5802,  Malvern,  l’a. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  Protestant,  anxious  to  learn 
poultry  farming;  no  liquor;  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent.  ADVERTISER  8391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  desires  position  oil 
poultry  farm  or  estate;  has ‘good  habits,  hon¬ 
est  and  strong;  5  years’  carpenter  experience 
and  worked  on  poultry  farm  as  poultryman; 
state  wages.  HOWARD  GERKEN,  37  Gerry 
Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American,  technical  and  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  poultry;  capable,  energetic,  good  char¬ 
acter,  is  open  for  a  position.  ADVERTISER 
8392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  graduated,  manager  farm  or  private 
estate;  long  experience;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  taking  care  horses 
or  lawns;  experienced  riding  instructor;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  23,  Whiting,  Vt. 


WORK  wanted  by  agricultural  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  on  a  modern,  up-to-date  poultry  farm, 
where  he  may  learn  the  business.  L.  E.  DAY, 
149-37  18th  Ave.,  Whitestoue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  expert  in  in¬ 
cubation  and  brooding;  complete  knowledge 
line  breeding,  breeding  by  selection,  caponizing, 
dry  picking,  dressing,  turkeys,  pheasants  and 
waterfowl,  is  open  for  position,  preferably  as 
manager  commercial  or  estate;  salary  $100  per 
month,  room  and  board;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  poultry  farm, 
experienced;  $50  month,  maintenance.  HAN¬ 
SEN,  160  Smith  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Permanent  place,  American,  middle- 
aged,  married,  no  children;  caretaker,  A-l 
gardener,  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  lawns, 
shrubs,  orchardist,  etc.;  all  around  estate  su¬ 
pervision;  reliable,  responsible,  have  our  own 
furniture;  a  real  job  wanted  more  than  big 
wages;  best  references;  near  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  8409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  35,  desires  job  on  farm  where  he 
can  have  furnished  cottage  and  board  him¬ 
self;  have  excellent  health;  do  not  tolerate 
liquor,  tobacco  or  profanity;  Christian;  life¬ 
long  farm  experience;  prefer  refined  people. 
ADVERTISER  8398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  foreman,  reliable  young 
married  man,  graduate  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  1924;  lifetime  on  farm,  last  4 
years  as  manager;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  boys  of  18  want  farm  jobs.  GEORGE 
MISKE,  202  Cambridge  Ave.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


FARM-BRED,  steady,  industrious,  young  mar¬ 
ried  man,  intelligent,  seeks  steady  position  as 
assistant  to  farmer  or  gardener  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  or  opportunity  to  learn  fruit  growing  and 
poultrying  under  successful  operator;  has  at¬ 
tended  short  courses  in  general  agriculture  and 
dairy  manufacture;  can  make  fine  table  butter, 
ice  cream,  sherberts,  ices,  cottage  cheese  and 
scientifically  soured  milk  drinks;  available  im¬ 
mediately;  wife  cheerful  helper;  two  children; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8401,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CONNECTION  desired  operating  retail  milk 
business;  salary,  shares.  ADVERTISER  8403, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wishes  position  taking  care  lawns, 
garden  or  assistant  gardener;  drive  car,  can 
do  general  farming;  state  wages.  GEORGE 
MARTINI,  389  First  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


HOLLAND  milker  wishes  position,  last  situa¬ 
tion  4  years.  ADVERTISER  8406,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  woman,  49,  seeks  a  special  posi¬ 
tion,  experienced  executive,  cheerful  com¬ 
panion,  handicapped  by  lameness,  otherwise 
healthy;  no  housework;  23  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion,  estate  management;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  8407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  (British)  single,  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  upkeep  of  small  estate;  li¬ 
censed  chauffeur  N.  Y.  State;  seeks  position  in 
country,  anywhere;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  healthy,  wants  learn  farming;  reliable, 
steady;  $25  month  and  board,  GIBSON,  938 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
•gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

6-room  house  recently  renovated;  good  busi¬ 
ness,  also  suitable  for  country  home;  priee 
$15,000.  ADVERTISER  8210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  51 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  TIIE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  cheek  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  RENT — Because  of  ill  health  higli-class 
tea-room  in  Connecticut;  beautiful  place,  se¬ 
lect  trade.  ADVERTISER  8317,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 72-acre  dairy-truck  farm,  equip¬ 
ment,  crops;  retail  cash  markets;  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  no  agent.  ADVERTISER  8334,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia;  93  acres,  20-  acres 
woodland,  25  acres  apples,  balance  general  farm¬ 
ing,  small  fruits  in  abundance;  all  crops  planted 
and  spraying  under  way;  sacrifice,  complete  with 
equipment,  for  $10,000,  without  $8,500.  F.  H. 
YARNALL,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


25-ACRE  farm,  furnished  seven-room  house,  hun¬ 
dred  chickens,  crops;  bargain,  $2,000,  half 
cash.  WALLACE  WALKER,  Rt.  1,  Camden, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  within  50  miles  of  New  York; 

write  stating  full  particulars  and  description. 
ADVERTISER  8349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  one  acre  ground, 
outer  buildings,  improvements,  on  good  road, 
near  stores,  school,  church  and  large  golf 
course;  half  mile  from  the  city  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J. ;  further  information,  write  FRANK 
KOTLABA,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Box  244A,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


20-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  rent;  mostly 
new  buildings;  %  mile  of  school  and  town; 
price  $2,500.  CHARLES  STUCHLIK,  Milton, 
Del. 


SMALL  place,  8  acres,  fine  house,  shade,  garage, 
ideal,  photo;  Otsego  County;  also  pleasant  75- 
aere  farm;  $1,700  each.  M.  FITZGERALD, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm  in  Quaker  .Street, 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y. ;  20  acres,  fine 
barn,  12-room  house;  14  miles  from  Schenectady, 
20  miles  from  Albany;  State  road,  good  bus  ser¬ 
vice;  for  particulars,  write  MRS.  WM.  J.  REY¬ 
NOLDS,  R.  4,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Have  three  farms  that  must  be 
sold  right  away — 190,  175  and  40  acres;  im¬ 
proved  roads;  easy  terms.  IVON  R.  FORD, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  Maine  estate  of  40  acres  with 
furnished  house,  built  and  used  by  present 
owner  for  a  private  home  although  large  enough 
for  a  club,  camp  or  raising  game  birds;  it  is  a 
bright,  lovely  and  secluded  spot  on  a  beautiful 
lake  and  the  owner  is  not  strong  enough  for  its 
responsibility;  all  and  any  questions  answered 
promptly.  Address,  B.  PHELPS  HARRIS, 
Bethel,  Me 


WANTED — 100  to  500  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  camp  site,  within  150  miles  of  New  York 
City;  slightly  developed  land  witli  house  pre¬ 
ferred,  though  will  consider  wild  land ;  must  be 
woodland  with  some  pasturage;  would  like  lake 
on  property;  trout  stream  necessary.  BOX  1, 
Station  H,  New  York  City. 


4  ACRES,  bungalow,  garage,  fruit,  advantages, 
Roosevelt  Highway;  $675.  ARTHUR  MARSCH- 
NER,  Roulette,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Village  home  for  retired  gentle¬ 
man;  37  acres,  with  half-mile  racetrack,  lake, 
shady  park;  right  in  the  heart  of  Orange;  water 
falls,  surrounded  by  pine  trees;  State  road;  all 
improvements;  trolley;  will  sell  with  property 
or  30  acres  to  suit;  this  is  a  real  buy;  owner 
or  broker.  A.  I.  BAIINSEN,  Box  47,  Derby 
Ave.,  Orange,  Conn. 


115-ACRE  stream  bordered  farm,  one  mile  De- 
Ituyter,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.;  fine  schools, 
markets,  railroad;  60  acres  level  loam  tillage, 
40-acre  pasture,  balance  wood;  attractive  10- 
room  house,  nice  lawn,  shrubs,  shade,  pleasant 
view,  good  water;  barn  35x50,  stable  20x60; 
barn  No.  2,  26x40;  outbuildings;  %  mile  State 
road;  choice  farm  and  home;  investigate  long 
term,  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  130  acres,  90  tillable,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  good  road,  %  mile,  vil¬ 
lage,  Philmont.  ADVERTISER  8382,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home,  138-acre  dairy 
and  chicken  farm,  on  highway  with  2,800-foot 
frontage,  50  miles  from  New  York;  cash  re¬ 
quired.  $7,000.  ADVERTISER  8385,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


4-ROOM  bungalow,  6  acres  ground,  cellar  and 
garage;  nice  location;  children  carried  to 
school  from  door;  nice  grove;  $1,000.  JOSEPH 
TRAVIS,  Milford,  Pa. 


SPLENDID  opportunity  for  someone;  fertile  10- 
acre  farm,  good  water,  well-built  bungalow, 
furnished;  garage;  near  Lake  Wales,  Fla.; 
$3,000,  terms.  R.  von  WALDBURG,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


A  REAL  bargain,  a  20-acre  farm  on  State  road, 
nice  house,  level  land,  extra  good  soil,  right 
in  the  center  of  a  lively  poultry  section  and  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  region;  electric  line  will  soon 
go  through.  Inquire,  C.  E.  PALMER,  Atwater, 
N.  Y. 


120  ACRES,  214  miles  from  Naples,  well  pro¬ 
ducing,  good  buildings,  furnace  and  other 
conveniences;  must  sell  at  $3,000  or  exchange 
for  cheap  farm  worth  about  $1,500.  difference 
on  easy  terms.  CLAUDE  M.  PROPER,  R.  D. 
5,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRES  in  Dutchess  County,  six  miles  from 
New  York  Central  Station  at  Poughkeepsie; 
high  elevation,  10-room  house,  barn  20  cows, 
new  silo,  5-car  garage,  brook,  2  large  chicken 
or  rabbit  houses.  R.  II.  BUSHNELL,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


5-ACRE  chicken  farm,  Barnegat,  N.  J.;  4-room 
heated  house,  cellar,  garage,  electricity, 
brooder,  chicken  house;  near  high  school,  rail¬ 
roads,  churches,  stores.  FUIlLBURGGE,  320 
East  92d  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  capacity  4,000  layers; 

running  water  and  electric  through  poultry 
houses;  first-class  condition;  hot-water  brooding 
system  for  3,000  chicks,  incubator  3,000  eggs; 
farm  is  situated  right  in  town  on  macadamized 
road,  !4  minute  walk  to  stores,  post  office  and 
school;  new  house,  fully  furnished  and  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  cheap.  ARTHUR  F.  MUEL¬ 
LER,  Kenoza  Lake,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  100  acres,  good  tillable  land, 
new  buildings;  reasonable.  ADOLPH  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


MUST  sacrifice,  big  bargain,  for  florist,  gar¬ 
dener  or  poultry  farm,  4  1/3  acres  of  very 
best  farm  land;  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  for  only 
$1,600  per  acre.  N.  UHL,  147-79  Hoover  Ave., 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone,  after  5  P.  M., 
Republic  0552. 


$1,650  TO  CLOSE  estate,  29  acres,  part  muck; 

9-room  house,  barn,  2  good  wells,  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  on  macadam  road,  near  churches 
and  school;  5  miles  from  city;  only  $850  down; 
inspection  invited.  JAMES  ROAT,  Executor, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  or  sale,  Massachusetts,  80  acres,  9 
rooms,  large  garret,  large  barn,  garage;  will 
exchange  for  two  or  three-family  house  in  vicini¬ 
ty  of  New  York  City.  BARTON,  325  Division 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  productive  farm,  moderate 
priced,  fairly  level,  located  in  New  York 
State  on  hard-surfaced  road,  containing  140 
or  more  acres;  equipped,  good  buildings,  fruit, 
water,  electricity  available  and  near  market; 
give  taxes,  assessment,  insurance,  mortgage  and 
when  due;  give  lowest  price;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  South  Jersey  poultry  farm,  10 
miles  from  Atlantic  City,  4  miles  from  Abse- 
con,  on  main  highway  between  White  Horse 
Pike  and  Shore  Road;  5  acres,  plenty  of  fruit 
trees,  grapes  and  berries;  old  4-room  house, 
large  poultry  houses,  capacity  1,600  layers;  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  water  installed,  full  equipment 
of  feeders,  fountains,  brooder  stoves  and  a  3.000- 
egg  Wishbone  incubator;  unusually  fine  stock 
of  1,000  high-producing  White  Leghorns,  1.000 
March  hatched  pullets  and  50  breeding  males; 
last  year’s  gross  income  $6,001),  net  income 
$3,000;  sold  at  wholesale  price  on  place,  but 
fine  location  for  private  trade;  price  $6,000,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  equipment;  cash,  $4. 01K); 
priced  low  for  quick  sale;  reason  for  selling, 
going  to  Europe.  ERNEST  CHRISTENSEN, 
Leeds  Road,  Abseeon  Highlands,  Absecon,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — -10-room  house  with  gar¬ 
den;  near  concrete  road,  railroad  station, 
church  and  school;  electricity;  $3,500,  rent  $25 
month.  ADVERTISER  8395,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  THE  MAN  who  wishes  to  retire  to  a  coun¬ 
try  home,  yet  not  to  be  isolated,  here  is  a 
home  located  actually  in  the  country  and  in 
town,  yet  with  a  beautiful  Chesapeake  Bay 
water  front;  desirable  house  of  10  rooms  and 
bath;  electricity,  town  water  supply,  telephone; 
old  shade  trees;  banks,  schools,  churches,  stores, 
all  within  seven  minutes’  walk;  about  one  acre 
land;  price  $9,000;  more  land  if  desired  up  to 
eight  acres.  ADVERTISER  8397,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  near  Springfield, 
Mass.,  fully  equipped,  some  layers;  house 
with  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  8400, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUBURBAN  L.  I. — East  Williston,  L.  I.,  seven- 
room  modern  gray  stucco  house,  fancy  roof, 
garage;  restricted;  near  golf  club,  station, 
school;  *4  acre  landscaped;  $12,000,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  real  opportunity — any  reason¬ 
able  offer  considered  on  137  acres  of  land  in 
Roseland,  Essex  County,  N.  J.;  new  county  and 
State  roads  going  through  property  will  make 
about  15,000-foot)  road  frontage,  besides  a 
traffic  circle;  wonderful  opportunity  to  make 
large  profit;  ideal  for  nursery  or  florist;  half 
mile  road  frontage,  1,500-foot  river  frontage  at 
present;  nine  miles  from  heart  of  Newark;  in¬ 
vestigate.  II.  E.  PFEIFFER,  48  Laurel  Ave., 
Irvington,  N.  J. 


55  DOLLARS  will  rent  150-acre  dairy  farm; 

good  buildings,  modern  home.  Inquire  WILLIS 
H.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  business  wanted.  ADVERTISER  8402, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LEAF  tobacco,  smoking,  chewing,  6 
pounds,  $1;  pay  postman.  DAVID  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


100%  PURE  CANDY  delivered  fresh  in  sealed 
containers  postpaid;  special  2-pound  get-ac- 
quainted  assortment  $1.25.  cash  or  C.O.D. ;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  COLEMAN’S  CANDIES, 
Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  board,  modern  farm  home.  MRS. 
TERESA  DEWEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


LADIES  —  Beautiful  switches  we  make  from 
combings.  LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— New  York  State  extracted  white  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Adults  or  children  to  board  in  real 
country  home,  reasonable  rates.  LILLIAN 
OLDS,  Ware,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Saw  mill,  steam  boiler,  engine  and 
all  necessary  appurtenances;  for  details,  write 
I.  G.  LYON,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Guests  for  the  Summer  by  week 
or  week-end;  write  for  particulars.  LOCK 
BOX  31,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  boarders  wanted,  $8  a  week;  pleas¬ 
ant  farm.  R.  2,  BOX  62,  Castorland,  N.  Y. 


RESTFUL,  quiet  farm  home  for  Summer 
guests;  elderly  couples  $25  per  week;  excel¬ 
lent  food;  Christians  only;  ideal  location.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  care  for  semi-invalid  in  private  home, 
only  two  in  family,  country  village.  Address 
PRACTICAL  NURSE,  Box  245,  Dolgeville, 


WANTED — 100-gallon  potato  sprayer.  FRITZ 
RODIN,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  automatic  light  and  power 
plant,  practically  new.  M.  R.  ELTERS,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Del. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Then  and  Now 

Snowflakes  melting  in  a  brush  fire  in 
the  open  field,  and  the  24tli  of  April,  tem¬ 
perature  33  degrees.  It  was  but  yester¬ 
day  that  a  good-sized  grasshopper  got  his 
legs  stuck  fast  in  my  grafting  wax.  That 
was  in  the  open  field,  too.  And  a  wood¬ 
chuck  whistled  along  the  wall,  and  a 
crow  flapped  his  wings  and  cawed  as  he 
„  made  off.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
nature. 

The  boy  is  disking  his  oats  ground  with 
the  tractor.  As  the  big  machine  rum¬ 
bles  along  one  begins  to  think  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the 
farm  in  the  last  50  years,  through  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  have  cradled  many  an  acre  of 
standing  grain,  and  thrashed  my  seed  rye 
out  with  a  flail.  It  is  just  47  years  ago 
that  my  father  got  our  first  reaper,  and 
that  wouldn’t  work.  The  next  year  he 
bought  a  Royce,  made  at  Dansville,  N. 
Y.  That  was  a  good  machine,  and  we 
used  it  many  years.  That  and  the  old 
Buckeye  mower,  and  the  horse-power  and 
Fulton  rye  beater,  and  the  Bryan  fan¬ 
ning  mill,  were  about  all  the  machinery 
we  had. 

The  other  farm  implements  such  as  the 
Spaulding  plow,  the  peg-tooth  harrow, 
the  wooden  beam  cultivator,  and  the  old 
goose-neck  hay  rake  were  crude  and  un¬ 
wieldy.  Yet  we  somehow  managed  to 
get  along  with  them,  and  were  satisfied. 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  an  outfit  our 
grandchildren  will  have  50  years  from 
now.  They  may  think  that  we  old  fogies 
must  have  had  a  hard  and  uninteresting 
life.  As  though  a  little  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  out  of  order  couldn’t  make  life 
interesting !  Maybe  they  will  sow  their 
grain  by  aeroplane. 

That  combination  of  tractor  and  heavy 
disk  harrow  surely  does  do  good  work. 
It  pulverizes  the  soil  and  pushes  the  corn 
stubbles  down  in  where  they  belong.  The 
spring-tooth  used  to  drag  them  out.  It 
is  fine  also  on  sod  or  land  that  has  been 
plowed  in  the  Fall.  This  field  will  be 
treated  with  ground  limestone  and  seed¬ 
ed  to  oats  and  clover.  The  limestone  en¬ 
ables  the  clover  to  get  a  start,  and  the 
clover  puts  humus  into  the  soil.  That  is 
the  great  need  of  the  soil  today.  Plow¬ 
ing  under  something  will  help,  but  the 
humus  that  is  self  produced  is  more  natu¬ 
ral  and  effective.  Most  things  that  we 
plow  under  need  to  undergo  a  chemical 
change  before  they  can  be  used,  but  sod 
or  clover  roots  are  available  as  soon  as 
they  decay. 

Last  year  this  field  was  planted  with 
corn  in  hills.  The  variety  was  called 
Early  Longfellow,  and  came  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  It  was  not  so  early  as  the 
name  seemed  to  indicate.  It  grew  a  big 
stalk,  but  as  the  season  was  dry  it  did 
not  ear  very  well.  Then,  too,  there  were 
too  many  stalks  in  a  hill.  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore  if  I  wanted  grain  I  would  rather 
have  two  stalks  to  a  hill  than  four. 

I  have  corn  which  I  produced  by  cross¬ 
ing  two  others.  It  is  a  white  dent,  white 
cob,  running  from  14  to  18  rows,  and 
ears  from  7  to  8  in.  long.  To  duplicate 
that  an  eight-row  ear  would  have  to  be 
16  in.  long.  It  is  quite  as  early  as  the 
white  cap  yellow  dent,  grows  a  medium¬ 
sized  stalk,  and  produces  on  poor  land. 
We  nearly  lost  it  two  years  ago  because 
of  a  wet  season  and  heavily  manured 
land.  This  year  we  will  put  it  on  thin¬ 
ner  land  -with  no  manure,  and  have  a 
crop  where  we  have  had  a  crop  before. 

The  brush  is  burned,  the  wind  has 
died  down,  the  sky  has  cleared,  and  as 
the  sun  goes  down  a  solitary  crow  sits 
motionless  upon  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  dead  chestnut.  He  reminds  one  of  old 
Mene-Seela.  the  Indian  that  Parkman 
tells  about  in  “The  Oregon  Trail,”  sitting 
motionless  high  up  on  the  mountain, 
gazing  intently  on  a  lone  pine  tree 
swayed  by  the  wind,  and  dreaming  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  What  are  a  crow’s 
thoughts,  if  any?  It  will  be  a  cold  night, 
and  some  of  the  buds  may  get  pinched, 
but  let  us  trust,  like  the  crow  and  the 
old  Indian,  in  the  Providence  that  has 
never  failed  to  provide,  when  supplement¬ 
ed  by  honest  thrift  and  homely  toil. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  burton  coon. 


“I  never  knew  until  I  got  a  car,”  said 
the  bishop,  “that  profanity  was  so  preva¬ 
lent.”  “Do. you  hear  much  of  it  on  the 
road?”  “Why,”  replied  the  bishop, 
“nearly  everybody  I  bump  into  swears 
dreadfully.” — Credit  Lost. 
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On  Dhis  Wonderful  Drip 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER  COAST  TO  COAST  TOUR 


FIRST  ANNUAL 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

COAST  to  COAST 


OUR 


to  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

PICTURE  a  place  where  Nature  has  done  one 
of  her  most  lavish  pieces  of  handiwork — 
that’s  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  it’s  calling: 
to  you  and  your  family.  Go  this  year.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  arranged  unusually  low  rates 
with  five  of  America's  greatest  railroads  for  this 
glorious  tour  of  sight-seeing  and  pleasure. 

2  Weeks  ot  Joyous  Travel 

It’s  a  wonderful  educational  sight-seeing  tour — this,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  of  the  Northwest, 
North  Pacific  Coast  and  Western  Canada.  From  New 
York,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  on  to  Chicago.  Then  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  Into  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Indian 
Reservations.  Then  to  Seattle,  Portland,  Longview  and  on 
to  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  by  steamer.  From  there 
to  the  famous  resort  regions  of  Lake  Louise  and  Banff. 

Then  on  through  Western  Canada  to  Winnipeg.  Then  back 
by  way  of  Niagara  Falls  and  later  home. 

ONE  LOW  COST  PAYS  ALL 

You  travel  in  an  escorted  party  in  an  all-Pullman  train. 
Everything  arranged  at  one  low  rate — meals,  berths, 
sight-seeing  tours.  No  baggage  or  hotel  worries — 
no  tips  to  pay.  You  can  almost  leave  your 
pocketbook  at  home.  Time  is  from  August  16th 
to  31st — when  you  can  best  get  away. 


MAIL  COUPON 


Fill  in  and  mail 
coupon  be¬ 
low  for  free  descriptive  booklet  giving 
full  details  and  special  low  rate. 

Many  of  your  neighbors  will  be  plan¬ 
ning  this  trip.  Talk  it  over 
with  them — and  go.  Particu- 
larssent  promptly.  Mail  coupon 
today ! 


Burlington 

Route 


DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  free  booklet  on  your  Coast  to  Coast  tour  to  the  Northwest. 


Name 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  anil  Painting  for  Durability,  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lieady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  184S 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Extra  Heavy  Pressure 

New  Design 
Improved 
Construction 


Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalogue  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
123  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses 


|  Stanchions 
■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


STANDARD  GARDENTRACTOR 


Plows! 
Seeds’ 
Cultivates 
MowsHay 
And  Lawns 
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Orchard  Fertility  in  Pennsylvania 


PON  completing  an  orchard  talk  a 
few  years  ago,  a  former  extension 
pomologist  of  Pennsylvania  was  re¬ 
proached  by  one  of  his  audience  with 
the  words :  “You  do  not  tell  us  the 
same  things  now  that  you  did  only 
a  few  years  ago!”  The  effective  reply  of  the  horti¬ 
culturist  was :  “You  do  not  drive  the  same  car  you 
did  a  few  years  ago.” 

This  article  presents  some  Pennsylvania  observa¬ 
tions  on  orchard  fertility.  Many  of  them  are  not 
particularly  new,  although  some  of  the 
conclusions  and  proposed  practices 
may  he  somewhat  of  a  departure  from 
the  older  ideas.  Practicability  has  been 
one  of  the  main  purposes  kept  in  mind 
in  preparing  this. 

The  typical  Pennsylvania  orchard  is 
a  sod  orchard.  Probably  90  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  falls  under  this 
class.  The  other  10  per  cent  belongs  to 
the  cultivated  group  which  is  greatly 
in  the  minority.  The  reasons  why  the 
sod  orchard  predominates  in  this  State 
are  several.  Many  of  the  hilly  sites 
would  not  permit  the  usual  sort  of 
clean  cultivation.  Sod  with  some  form 
of  added  nitrogen  is  often  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  cultivation.  Some  sod 
orchards,  if  cultivated,  would  always 
run  the  risk  of  being  impassable  for 
the  spray  rig  at  the  most  critical  times 
of  the  spray  season.  The  rainfall  is 
sufficient  in  most  of  the  State  to  permit 
of  the  grass  growth  without  creating 
too  much  moisture  competition  with 
the  trees  during  the  dry  part  of  the 
Summer.  A  sod  orchard  properly  man¬ 
aged  is  not  subject  to  a  decline  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  which  is  an  evil  attend¬ 
ing  most  cultivated  blocks  of  mature 
apple  trees  in  Pennsylvania.  Still  an¬ 
other  reason  for  the  sod  orchard — one 
that  is  not  always  mentioned — is  that 
it  is  more  suited  to  neglect  and  to  sloth¬ 
ful  management  and  to  discourage¬ 
ment.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  sod  or¬ 
chard  is  the  typical  Pennsylvania  or¬ 
chard. 

In  Southern  Pennsylvania,  the  or¬ 
chard  sod  naturally  consists  of  Blue 
grass  with  more  or  less  weeds  and 
other  grasses;  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  Timothy  and  Red-top  usual¬ 
ly  predominate.  These  twTo  entirely 
different  kinds  of  non-legume  sods  have 
often  made  a  considerable  difference 
in  fertilizer  responses  whenever  nitro¬ 
gen  is  applied.  The  general  need  of 
added  nitrogen  in  non-legume  sod  or¬ 
chards  is  beyond  question. 

Blue  grass  has  a  very  high  protein 
content  and  is  capable  of  taking  up 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the 
soil.  It  is  so  efficient  in  this  respect 
that  it  is  often  possible  to  grow  a  Blue 
grass  sod  so  thick  and  luxuriant  that 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen  applied  to 
the  grass  cannot  get  through  it  down 
to  the  tree  roots  where  it  is  needed. 

There  were  at  least  four  typical  blocks 
of  trees  in  this  State  known  to  come 
under  this  latter  condition,  and  there 
are  probably  many  more.  When  the 
Blue  grass  is  not  too  thick  or  where 
the  sod  is  Timothy  and  Red-top,  a  marked  response 
can  usually  be  obtained  with  ordinary  amounts  of 
nitrogen. 

Those  four  orchards  possessing  the  abundant 
growth  of  Blue  grass  have  all  been  plowed,  either 
in  Fall  or  Spring,  with  the  plows  going  no  deeper 
than  necessary  barely  to  flop  over  the  sod.  The  trees 
are  now  making  striking  response,  even  where  no 
nitrogen  has  been  applied  this  year,  because  the  de¬ 
caying  Blue  grass  sod  has  returned  its  nitrogen  to 
the  soil  where  the  trees  could  get  it.  The  effect  of 
tearing  up  a  well-established  sod  naturally  biings 
up  the  question  of  intermittent  tillage  for  sod  or¬ 
chards. 

Those  orchards  in  which  Blue  grass  forms  a  heavy 
mat  may  be  benefited  by  tearing  up  the  sod  every 
four  to  six  years— just  often  enough  to  prevent  the 
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grass  from  offering  too  much  competition  to  the 
trees  for  the  applied  nitrogen.  It  is  possible  to  re¬ 
fit  and  reseed  the  orchard  to  Blue  grass  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Spring  plowing  is  done.  Orchards  sub¬ 
ject  to  washing  may  be  contour  plowed,  or  else  al¬ 
ternate  rows  may  be  plowed  on  succeeding  years,  so 
that  there  is  always  protection  from  washing.  In¬ 
termittent  tillage  is  also  of  some  value  for  mice  con¬ 
trol,  although  poisoning  must  still  be  practiced 


where  mice  have  been  a  problem  in  the  past. 

Either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
may  be  used  with  little  difference  in  results  for  the 
same  total  quantity  of  nitrogen.  Liming  will  be  re¬ 
quired  oftener  whenever  the  sulphate  is  used  or  else 
acid-loving  or  acid-tolerating  weeds  may  tend  to 
drive  out  the  Blue  grass.  The  amounts  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  its  equivalent  in  sulphate  of  ammonia 
used  in  Pennsylvania  sod  orchards  vary  from  a  few 
pounds  per  tree  to  as  much  as  15  pounds  for  each 
mature  tree.  All  grass  clippings  should  be  left  in 
the  orchard  and  should  not  be  fed  to  animals.  Mow¬ 
ing  is  required  from  two  to  three  times  a  year. 

Legume  sods  are  giving  satisfactory  results  on 
soils  and  in  districts  to  which  they  are  adapted. 
Fortunate  is  the  man  who  can  grow  them  success¬ 
fully.  Alfalfa  at  its  best  apparently  is  capable  of 


maintaining  excellent  tree  growth  and  yield  even 
where  no  fertilizers  are  used  other  than  those  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  Alfalfa.  It  requires  replacing 
every  three  to  six  years  under  most  conditions.  The 
Alfalfa  clippings  should  be  dropped  where  they 
stand  even  though  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  re¬ 
move  them  for  hay. 

Biennial  Sweet  clover  is  increasing  in  popularity 
for  orchard  use,  as  it  is  an  excellent  soil  builder. 
Once  started  in  a  particular  piece  of  land,  it  may 
reseed  itself  indefinitely  until  Blue  grass  or  weeds 
crowd  it  out.  The  great  height  of  the 
stalks  on  a  good  soil  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  is  somewhat  of  a  nuisance, 
but  it  is  usually  worth  the  inconveni¬ 
ence.  Sweet  clover  turns  under  and 
decays  best  while  still  green.  Inocu¬ 
lation  often  is  required  to  obtain  good 
results. 

Now  for  the  cultivated  orchards.  Al¬ 
though  these  are  in  the  decided  minori¬ 
ty  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
some  of  our  best  orchards  are  under 
cultivation.  It  has  been  shown  re¬ 
peatedly  that  no  soil,  no  matter  how¬ 
ever  well  supplied  with  organic  matter 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  can  endure  an 
indefinite  period  of  years  of  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  unless  organic  matter  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil  in  some  way  or 
other  in  sufficient  quantity  to  main¬ 
tain  the  natural  organic  matter  supply 
of  the  soil,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its 
rapid  exhaustion.  This  organic  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  maintained  by  manure,  of 
course,  although  it  is  seldom  available, 
or  else,  as  has  been  done  in  Califor¬ 
nia  under  pressure  of  necessity,  by 
hauling  into  the  orchards  Alfalfa  hay 
and  working  it  into  the  soil. 

If  the  organic  matter  supply  can  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  a  soil  man¬ 
agement  system  having  cover  crops  as 
a  basis,  the  vigor  and  productivity  of 
the  trees  may  be  maintained.  How¬ 
ever,  when  orchards  of  only  ordinary 
soil  fertility  are  given  annual  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  cover  crops  which  can  be 
grown  after  July  15  ivithout  fertilisers 
supply  too  little  organic  matter  to 
maintain  the  soil,  and  consequently  the 
tree  vigor  and  yield.  The  decline  in 
the  amount  of  cover  crop  grown  be¬ 
comes  more  pronounced  as  the  trees  in¬ 
crease  in  size ;  this  decrease  is  brought 
about  both  by  the  greater  amount  of 
shading  of  the  soil  and  by  the  greater 
spread  of  the  tree  roots,  both  working 
against  the  growth  of  the  cover  crop. 

When  the  cover  crop  is  heavy,  either 
because  of  the  high  original  fertility 
of  the  soil,  or  because  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  have  been  used,  the  de¬ 
crease  in  soil  fertility  may  be  very 
slow  with  the  amount  of  cover  grown 
after  July  15.  The  trees  are  still 
strong  competitors  of  the  cover  crop, 
but  the  latter  is  stimulated  by  the 
fertilizers  to  offset  the  competition  to 
some  extent. 

In  both  the  above  cases  of  cultivated 
apple  orchards,  earlier  sowing  of  cover 
crops  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
standard  practice.  Dates  of  sowing 
have  changed  from  July  15  to  July  1. 
Some  growers  are  back  to  June  15,  while  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  is  now  trying  June  1.  While 
the  last  mentioned  date  is  not  yet  recommended  for 
general  adoption  in  this  State,  cover  crops  sown  at 
the  college  before  June  15  last  year  gave  excellent 
results  in  the  driest  Summer  on  record  at  that  place. 
No  bad  effects  were  noted  on  either  tree  or  fruit, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  heavily  loaded  peach  orchard. 
The  idea  back  of  the  early  seeding  is  that  it  will 
give  more  cover  crop  growth — hence  more  organic 
matter— before  frost,  and  that  the  soil  is  in  better 
seed  bed  condition  at  that  time. 

Double  cover-cropping  may  offer  some  promise  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
which  can  be  grown  and  turned  under  in  one  year. 
An  Erie  County  grower  uses  millet  seeded  in  June, 
followed  by  a  disking  and  rye  in  the  Fall.  Other 


Biennial  Sweet  clover  in  a  young  Pennsylvania  orchard  in  the  foreground.  The 

orchard  on  the  hillside  is  in  Blue  grass. 


Alsike  cloven’  in  July.  This  was  not  plowed  down  in  the  Spring,  because  of  no  fruit 
crop.  The  owner  is  improving  his  soil  during  this  off  year. 


Perpetual  twilight  exists  under  these  cherry  trees.  Cover  crops  grown  under  these 
conditions  are  never  adequate  to  return  necessary  organic  matter. 
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similar  combinations  can  be  used,  such  as  Soy  beans 
and  rye. 

What  are  some  common  cover  crops  in  use  in 
Pennsylvania?  For  early  sowing,  the  various  millets 
are  becoming  standard ;  whether  German,  Hungarian 
or  golden  are  used  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.  Oats  are  so  subject  to  rust  when  sown 


Ten  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree  failed  to  produce 
any  effect  in  this  Blue  yrass  sod  orchard.  It  teas  Fall 
plowed  in  1929;  sod  12  years  old  when  plowed;  photo 
taken  in  May,  1930.  The  1930  growth  began  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  in  cultivated  orchard.  The  nitrogen  in  the 
Blue  grass  is  now  available  to  the  trees. 

in  the  Summer  that  their  use  is  on  the  decline  so 
far  as  cover  crops  are  concerned.  Buckwheat,  rape 
and  even  Cow-horn  turnips  are  used  in  some  cases. 
Soy  beans  are  excellent  when  seeded  early  in  June, 
so  that  they  can  mature  before  frost  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  a  maximum  of  growth.  However,  the  legumes 
are  all  subject  to  certain  well-known  difficulties,  as 
cost  of  seed,  uncertainty  of  securing  a  good  stand, 
and  the  higher  soil  requirements  necessary  to  grow 
them  to  advantage.  Besides  Soy  beans,  Alsike,  Crim¬ 
son  or  Red  clover  are  in  use  in  those  districts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  will  winter  successfully.  A  soil  capable 
of  consistently  producing  good  stands  of  the  clovers 
is  not  in  very  poor  condition  to  begin  with.  Rye  is 
becoming  more  and  more  prominent  for  late  sowing 
— it  will  not  stand  the  hot  Summers,  so  that  it  must 
be  seeded  after  the  worst  heat  of  the  Summer  is 
over.  Rye  will  grow  later  in  the  Fall  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  cover  crop  line,  and  will  start 
earlier  in  the  Spring  than  other  standard  cover 
crops.  Formerly  it  was  a  source  of  worry  in  the 
Spring,  because  if  the  rye  obtained  a  start,  it  was 
difficult  to  turn  under  properly.  However,  the 
tractor  plow  and  disk  on  ordinary  soils  can  handle 
a  very  rank  growth  with  little  trouble,  so  that  it 
can  hardly  become  unmanageable.  It  should  be 
noted  that  rye  responds  markedly  to  liming  when 
grown  on  acid  soils. 

It  is  possible,  with  the  great  climatic  and  soil  dif¬ 
ferences  prevailing  in  Pennsylvania,  to  find  almost 
every  possible  type  of  sod  and  cultivated  orchard,  as 
well  as  every  grass  or  legume  suited  to  either  type 
of  soil  management  which  can  be  grown  in  this 
latitude.  Whether  cultivation  or  sod  is  the  best  sys¬ 
tem,  and  whether  one  sort  of  grass  or  cover  crop 
should  be  used  is  an  individual  problem.  At  any 
rate,  organic  matter  must  be  returned  either  through 
grass  or  cover  crop.  While  a  decreasing  organic  matter 
supply  may  not  make  itself  keenly  felt  for  years,  it 
is  none  the  less  certain,  and  once  depleted  by  im¬ 
proper  management,  it  is  a  long  hard  fight  to  re¬ 
store  it  to  the  soil.  In  other  words,  if  any  orchard 
practice  hurts  the  soil,  it  will  eventually  be  re¬ 
flected  by  the  trees.  Treat  the  soil  right  and  the 
trees  will  more  nearly  take  care  of  themselves. 


Apples  to  Date 

THE  first  part  of  our  apple  season  is  finished. 

The  trees  have  blossomed,  the  petals  fallen,  the 
fruit  set  and  the  calyx  spray  has  been  applied  to  all 
our  scab-susceptible  varieties,  and  a  gentle  rain  is 
falling. 

Following  an  exceptionally  cool,  backward  April, 
when  several  nights  the  temperature  dropped  to  be¬ 
low  freezing,  May  brought  us  tropical  weather.  De¬ 
layed  dormant  spraying  proceeded  in  a  leisurely 
manner  as  the  different  varieties '  developed  slowly 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Spies  were  ready.  By  this 
time  the  McIntosh  had  pushed  out  so  much  foliage 
that  a  pre-pink  cover  spray  was  necessary.  When 
we  started  applying  this  the  temperature  climbed 
well  up  toward  90  degrees,  and  everything  grew 
apace.  In  a  day  our  pre-pink  spray  became  the  pink 
spray  and  the  Spies  were  well  beyond  orthodox 
stage  for  the  delayed  dormant  Bordeaux-oil  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  time  we  were  able  to  reach  them.  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  three  days  later,  we  started  the 


calyx  spray  on  McIntosh  and  have  now,  Wednesday 
night,  sprayed  over  100  acres  of  bearing  trees,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Spies  which  received  their  cluster  bud 
spray  of  2lA>  per  cent  oil  emulsion  and  Bordeaux  a 
week  ago. 

The  weather  during  bloom  was  ideal  for  pollina¬ 
tion  ;  hot,  clear,  still.  Bees  and  other  friendly  in¬ 
sects  swarmed  over  the  trees  from  dawn  till  dark. 
An  amazing  set  of  fruit  has  been  the  result.  In 
many  clusters  all  six  apples  have  been  pollinated 
and  are  swelling,  while  in  others  the  center  bloom 
set  and  the  rest  are  shedding.  Natural  or  artificial 
thinning  will  be  necessary  to  permit  large  fruits  to 
develop. 

Following  poor  pollination  and  a  light  crop  last 
year,  the  bloom  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  especially  in 
McIntosh  and  Greenings,  was  very  heavy.  There 
was  slight  killing  of  blossom  buds  by  April  freezes, 
which  may  be  a  help  in  thinning  the  set  of*  apples 
to  normal,  especially  in  early  blooming  varieties. 

Rosy  aphids  vanished  naturally  in  most  orchards, 
and  dry  weather  has  given  little  opportunity  for  scab 
infection. 

Tent-caterpillars  are  remarkably  scarce,  eA’en  on 
wild  cherries.  Bud-moth  and  leaf-roller  worms  are 
in  evidence,  as  well  as  red  bug  and  red  mite  except 
where  thorough  spraying  with  effective  material  has 
been  practiced. 

It  is  unseasonably  dry.  So  far  this  has  been  much 
better  for  orchards  than  the  saturated  soil  condi¬ 
tions  we  sometimes  have  had  before  and  during 
bloom.  One  can  never  count  on  what  the  weather 


Millet  and  Soy  beans,  September,  1929,  on  soil  with 
good  organic  matter  supply.  This  is  only  a  fete  feet 
from  picture  just  below. 


will  do  for  us.  Two  years  ago  dry  weather  at  bloom 
time  was  followed  by  floods  of  rain  in  June  and 
September,  causing  a  good  set  of  fruit  to  drop  in 
many  orchards,  greatly  cutting  the  volume  of  the 
crop  harvested  and  injuring  the  roots  of  many  trees 
so  that  they  grew  little  last  year.  Drought  also 
lessened  the  vigor  of  many  trees  last  Summer.  This 
may  result  in  a  heavy  June  drop,  except  where  good 
cultural  practices  stimulate  such  trees  to  hold  and 
develop  their  fruit. 

Except  for  the  usual  careless,  hit-and-miss  methods 
practiced  by  some  growers,  the  trees  have  had  un¬ 
usually  good  protection  from  insects  and  diseases. 
If  injury  to  the  fruit  shows  up  at  picking  time  it 
will  have  to  occur  after  this  time,  as  conditions  have 
been  very  favorable  so  far. 

The  prospects  to  date,  are  for  a  large  crop  of  fine 
fruit  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  e.  stuart  hubbard. 


Improving  Ground  for  Orchard 

N  PAGE  5S1  W.  W.  asks  how  to  fit  poor  ground 
for  an  orchard.  Here  is  just  how  I  did  it; 
would  do  it  the  same  way  again,  had  I  need  to  im¬ 
prove  a  piece  of  ground.  I  bought  a  piece  adjoining 
which  was  very  poor ;  had  been  farmed  to  death. 
Flay  had  gone  to  market,  straw  to  the  strawboard 
works,  and  no  stock  kept  to  speak  of. 

It  was  minus  all  humus,  a  sticky,  yellow  “runny” 
clay.  First  I  had  it  plowed  about  four  inches  deeper 
than  it  ever  had  been,  or  not  for  a  long  time  at 
least.  I  buried  eight  or  ten  stones  too  large  to 
handle,  took  out  about  as  many.  I  sowed  it  to  buck¬ 
wheat  early 'in  June,  one  bushel  per  acre.  I  used 
a  2-S-10  fertilizer,  300  lbs.  per  acre.  The  buckwheat 
grew  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand.  When  in  full  bloom  I  plowed  it  under.  I 
harrowed  it  twice  and  rolled  it  once.  About  August 
20.  I  sowed  it  to  rye,  l1/;  bushels  per  acre  and  300 


lbs.  of  the  same  fertilizer.  It  was  a  big  stand  whew 
Winter  came. 

In  the  Spring  it  came  on  with  a  rush.  When  in 
full  bloom  it  was  8  ft.  high  and  I  had  a  man  who 
did  good  work  and  had  a  heavy  team  to  plow  it  un¬ 
der,  using  a  chain  and  not  plowing  across  the  ends. 
He  rolled  it  twice  and  harrowed  three  times.  It 
was  more  like  a  muck  field  next  Fall.  I  set  2,000 
currant  bushes,  strawberries,  cabbage,  rutabagas 
and  potatoes  on  one-half  of  it.  The  potatoes  made 
440  bushels  per  acre.  Every  plant  of  all  kinds 
grew.  On  the  last  half  I  set  100  apples  trees  and 
a  few  over  200  peach  trees.  All  grew.  No  apple 
tree  made  less  than  2  ft.  of  growth  and  all  peach 
trees  a  yard  and  over.  I  set  raspberries  between  the 
rows  and  three  raspberry  plants  between  the  trees 
in  the  rows.  I  omitted  saying  before  planting  I 
drilled  in  500  lbs.  of  a  3-10-3  fertilizer,  as  I  could 
not  get  a  high-grade  potash  fertilizer. 

It  was  then  the  finest  piece  of  ground  I  have 
ever  worked  in  Ohio.  isaiah  bower. 

Ohio. 


Calomel  Treatment  of  Potatoes 

The  treatment  of  potato  seed  for  wireworms,  which 
appeared  on  page  637  does  not  state  how  much  calomel 
or  in  what  form,  or  whether  potatoes  be  left  whole  or 
cut  when  dipped.  Wireworms  are  very  bad  here. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  j.  f. 

OR  many  years  the  pitting  of  potatoes  has  been 
attributed  to  wireworms.  Careful  observation  in 
Western  New  York  has  caused  many  growers  to 
question  whether  or  not  this  injury  is  really  wire- 
worm  work.  The  general  feeling  now  is  that  the  in¬ 
jury  is  caused  in  the  first  place  by  disease  known 
as  rhizoetonia  wiiieh  attacks  the  tuber.  The  dis¬ 
eased  area  of  the  tuber  attracts  the  wireworms  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  starch  is  changed  to  sugar.  No 
doubt  wireworms  do  cause  some  damage  as  they  are 
sometimes  found  on  potatoes  which  are  not  affected 
with  the  disease.  It  seems,  howTever,  that  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  injury  commonly  attributed  to 
wireworms  can  be  controlled  by  seed  treatment. 

A  new  method  of  treating  seed  potatoes  has  been 
developed  at  the  Cornell  station,  similar  to  the 
method  used  with  organic  mercury  compounds.  In 
using  this  2 y2  lbs.  of  calomel  is  stirred  into  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  This  solution  of  calomel  is  used  as  a 
cold  dip.  The  potatoes  are  dipped,  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  mixture  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 

Slightly  better  results  have  been  obtained  when 
in  addition  to  the  calomel  1  ozs.  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  is  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water  and  added 
to  the  calomel  mixture.  The  calomel  mixture  is 
good  as  long  as  any  of  it  remains,  but  it  should  be 
strained  frequently.  Potatoes  should  be  treated  be- 
foi'e  they  are  cut.  l.  h.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tomatoes,  Grown  on  Poles 

OST  people  wiio  are  familiar  with  only  the  or¬ 
dinary  varieties  of  tomatoes,  raised  in  the 
usual  way,  have  no  idea  of  the  flavor,  solidity  and 
general  good  points  of  the  large  kinds  when  grown 


Japanese  millet  in  September ,  1929,  on  soil  low  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter — no  nitrogen  applied.  This  can  hardly  be 
called  a  cover  crop. 

on  poles  and  allowed  to  thoroughly  ripen,  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air.  The  quality  of  the  tomatoes 
raised  in  this  way  is  a  surprise  to  many. 

For  this  purpose  only  the  very  best  varieties  should 
be  selected ;  the  ordinary  early  kinds  could  still  be 
grown  as  usual,  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground. 
Tomatoes  of  the  “Beefsteak”  class,  which  are  all  of 
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EVERGREENS  for  $|10 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  trees. 


JUNE  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 

2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce, 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


8 


-  EVERGREENS  -  <T|Qn 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae,  vl  99 
2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junipertus  Com-  l"™“ 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old.  I 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce  Cl  1A 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees  . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbianse),  flower  is  reddish  purple.  $1.10 


Two  $U0 


(Carolimanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants 

Magnolia  Trees . .Trees 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  Cl  1 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  ago.  Each . 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Roso  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . ....$1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  .  $U0 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors.  8  plants . $1.10 

50  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted:  large  supply  . $1.10 

50  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

50  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King . $1.10 

50  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

20  Stocks  plants,  Exhibition,  assorted . $1.10 

50  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

50  Pansies,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

1C  ULla  rlirtliic  LARGE-FLOWERED 

Yjiaaioius  exhibition  varieties 

All  colors,  up  to  6  inches  across.  C-J  i  A 

Blooming  size  . . . 

CHINESE  ARBORV ITAE 

1%  feet  high  and  bushy,  each  . $1.10 

2%  feet  high  and  bushy,  each  . $2.20 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dopt.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Hardy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  “get 
acquainted”  offers  will  make  you  an 
enthusiastic  "glad  fan.”  Bulhs  guar¬ 
anteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

•f  AA  Large  1"  to  2"  $9 
1UU  Vermont  Bulbs  d 

This  collection  includes  at  least  35 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of  Red, 
Yellow,  Pink,  Blue,  Orange,  Smoke, 
White,  all  good  ones  but  not  labeled 
as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75.  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID,  with  complete  instructions 
for  growing  prize-winners.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  finest  “glad”  collection 
offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog* 'that  is  different.,’ * 
listing  over  300  of  the  world’s  best  varieties. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove  Box  10  Burlington,  Vt. 


.That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


30  IRISES  S1 


Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

40  Choice  Gladiolus,  $1.00;  10  Dahlias,  51 .25 — all  different 

Cannae.  Catalogue.  GLAOAHLIA  GARDENS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Baby  Bloc  Spruce  &2Z 

Send  for  catalog.  Till*;  PASSED  .NDItSERY,  Mantua.  Ohio 

nnviwnnn  western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr„  heavy  rooted 
DUAVTUUU  #6  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.d.  Meulen, Dunkirk, Y.Y. 


BEE  S — Honey,  Money,  Pleasure 

There  is  honey,  money,  pleasure  and  a  world 
of  wonder  in  beeping  bees  RIGHT.  If  you  want 
to  begin  beekeeping  this  year,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  If  you  want  to  begin  better  beekeeping 
with  bees  you  already  have,  right  now  is  the 
time  to  do  that,  too.  Let  us  tell  you  how.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  on  beekeeping  and  a  free 
sample  copy  of  our  beekeeper’s  journal.  Get 
our  guarantee  on  making  you  a  successful  bee¬ 
keeper.  We  will  do  it,  if  you  will  help  a  little. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

225  Liberty  Street, 

Oldest  Bee  and  Honey  House  in  America. 


great  size  and  superb  quality  are  ideal; 
Ponderosa,  Colossal  and  Oxheart  are  pur¬ 
ple  or  crimson ;  (lie  true  Beefsteak  is 
scarlet.  Tomatoes  from  these  varieties 
sometimes  weigh  3  lbs.  Unlike  the  vines 
of  the  grape  and  pumpkin,  the  tomato  has 
no  tendrils,  neither  does  it  cling  to  its 
support  by  turning  a  spiral  around  the 
pole  as  the  pole  bean  and  hop  vine  do. 
The  vines,  like  those  of  the  tall  nas¬ 
turtium  and  the  climbing  rose,  might  be 
called  “sprawlers,”  rather  than  climbers, 
and  must  be  either  trained  in  and  out 
of  an  arbor-like  trellis,  or  tied  to  poles 
with  pieces  of  thick  twine,  rope  or  strips 
of  cloth.  The  stalks  being  soft  and  fleshy 
are  easily  cut  if  tied  with  thin  twine. 

If  the  poles  are  set  deeply  in  the 
ground,  three  feet  apart  each  way  at  the 
base  in  groups  of  four,  and  slanted  to 
meet  at  the  top,  the  vines  will  lie  much 
better  against  the  poles  and  be  less  in¬ 
clined  to  slip.  It  is  better  for  the  to¬ 
mato  fruits  to  be  suspended  in  the  air. 
I  have  found  that  when  they  were  trained 
on  to  a  shed  roof  thejc  would  rot  almost 
as  readily  as  when  tney  were  on  the 
ground. 

It  is  a  lot  of  trouble  to  keep  the  vines 
properly  trained  and  tied,  but  as  only  a 
few  poles  are  needed,  and  the.  tomatoes 
so  raised  are  superior,  it  is  well  worth 
while.  The  vines  should  he  trained  to  a 
single  stalk  and  all  side  shoots  cut  off.  I 
have  had  vines  so  trained  to  grow  to  the 
top  of  poles  ten  feet  above  ground,  and 
then  grow  down  again  as  much  as  live 
feet.  I  had  to  use  a  step  ladder  to  pick 
the  upper  fruits.  As  the  vines  grow, 
they  should  be  tied  every  six  inches,  and 
attended  to  every  few  days.  They  grow 
rapidly  during  warm  weather.  If  flea 
beetles  infest  the  young  plants  early  in 
the  season,  the  vines  should  be  sprayed 
with  lead  arsenate. 

The  stalk  borer  or  ‘'heart-worm”  is  very 
destructive  and  seems  to  prefer  the  stalks 
of  tomatoes  that  are  trained  to  stakes. 
It  infests  many  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flowers,  preferring  those  with  thick, 
fleshy  stalks,  such  as  Dahlias,  peppers, 
tomatoes  and  sometimes  potatoes.  It  is 
very  partial  to  ragweed  -late  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  it  would  pay  to  let  some  grow 
as  a  trap,  but  be  sure  to  split  the  stalks 
and  remove  and  kill  every  borer,  or  you 
will  only  be  breeding  more  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  It  is  the  larvae  of  a  quick 
flying  moth.  When  the  tops  of  tomato 
vines  are  found  to  wilt,  it  means  that 
borers  are  present,  and  the  wilted  part 
must  be  removed  at  once  and  the  maggot 
destroyed.  william  w.  foust. 

New  Jersey. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L,  ALLEN 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville, 
lecturer  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
who  recently  completed  a  series  of  re¬ 
gional  conferences  of  the  Grange  lecturers 
of  the  State,  reports  that  the  total  at¬ 
tendance  was  2,423  with  49  Pomona  and 
486  subordinate  Granges  represented. 
The  conference  having  the  largest  atten¬ 
dance  was  the  one  held  at  Keesville,  at 
the  hall  of  Ausable  Valley  Grange  in 
Essex  County,  the  conference  including 
both  Essex  and  Clinton  Counties.  There 
\va,s  an  attendance  of  157  at  Keesville. 
Down  in  the  southern  tier,  Dutchess, 
Ulster,  Putnam,  Westchester  and  Rock¬ 
land  combined  to  produce  the  second 
highest  conference  attendance,  of  147,  at 
Oak  Grove  Grange  -hall  in  Dutchess 
County.  Genesee  and  Livingston  Counties 
combined  with  a  conference  of  123. 
Chautauqua  County  ‘holds  the  honor  of 
having  the  largest,  attendance  of  any 
single  County,  118  being  present  at  the 
Sinclairville  meeting.  Washington,  Warren 
and  Saratoga  furnished  113  at  the  con¬ 
ference  held  at  Mohican  Grange  hall  in 
Warren  County.  Long  Island,  with  but 
11  Granges,  had  an  attendance  of  112. 
At  Watertown,  the  attendance  for  the 
Jefferson  County  conference  was  109. 

Warren  County  led  all  the  counties  in 
the  percentage  of  its  Granges  represented 
at  these  conferences,  every  one  of  its 
three  Granges  being  renresented.  Frank¬ 
lin  with  11  Granges,  Niagara  with  nine 
and  Fukon  with  six  each  lacked  one 
Grange  of  scoring  100  per  cent.  Genesee 
with  13  Granges  had  representatives  from 
all  but  two. 

At  the  Oak  Grove  conference  in 
Dutchess  County  three  Pomona  Granges 
and  31  subordinate  Granges  were  re¬ 
presented,  and  at  the  Genesee-Livingston 
conference  three  Pomonas  and  27  subor¬ 
dinates  were  represented.  Six  other  con¬ 
ferences  had  an  attendance  of  over  90. 
They  were:  Mexico,  Oswego  County: 
Bath,  Steuben  County;  Webster,  Monroe 
County ;  Akron,  Erie  County ;  Little 
Valley,  Cattaraugus  County ;  Delhi, 
Delaware  County.  The  average  atten¬ 
dance  was  S7,  a  gain  of  30  over  last 
year.  The  number  of  Granges  represented 
showed  a  gain  of  02  over  one  year  ago. 
State  Master  Freestone  was  present  at 
the  Geneva  conference,  and  also  Past 
State  Lecturer  E.  P.  Cole,  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley, 
William  Saunders  and  others  of  the 
Grange  founders.  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Curtis, 
lecturer  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange, 
was  present  at  one  of  the  eastern  con¬ 
ferences.  All  but  three  of  the  officers  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  were  present 
at  some  of  the  conferences,  as  well  as 
many  members  of  standing  committees. 
At  Owego  a  delegation  of  10  Juvenile 
members  from  Halsey  Valley  Grange  was 
present  and  at  several  other  conferences 
the  Juvenile  Granges  were  represented. 

Not  only  was  the  attendance  at  these 


conferences  much  larger  than  ever  before, 
but  there  was  more  enthusiasm  manifest 
and  it  was  evident  that  more  actual  good 
was  accomplished  towards  better  Grange 
programs  than  in  any  previous  confer¬ 
ences  held  in  the  Empire  State.  Twenty- 
eight  conferences  were  held.  The  total 
attendance  in  1929  was  1,824  as  against 
2,423  this  year. 

During  the  week  of  May  12  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  visited  the  cities 
of  Binghamton,  Elmira  and  Olean,  all 
of  which  had  extended  invitations  to  the 
State  Grange  to  hold  the  58tli  annual 
session  of  the  State  body  in  February, 
1931.  Elmira  had  entertained  the  State 
Grange  in  1891,  Olean  in  1902  and 
Binghamton  in  1896,  1898,  1907  and 
1922.  The  committee  decided  upon  Olean 
for  the  1931  session.  The  last  session 
was  held  in  Syracuse  in  February,  1930. 
The  1929  session  was  held  in  Rochester, 
the  1928  session  in  Poughkeepsie,  the 
1927  session  in  Jamestown,  the  1926 
session  in  Watertown  and  the  1925  ses¬ 
sion  in  Saratoga  Springs.  Olean  enter¬ 
tained  the  State  Grange  in  1902. 


Long  Island  Potato  Tour 

Long  Island  potato  interests  will  meet 
at  Mineola,  Wednesday,  June  25,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  13th  annual  Long  Island  tour 
through  Long  Island’s  35,000  acres  of 
potatoes.  This  year  they  Will  inspect 
20  farms,  where  experiments  or  demon¬ 
strations  are  being  conducted.  These 
will  include  10  potato  seed  source  dem¬ 
onstrations  showing  seed  from  Maine, 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Canada;  three 
potato  strain  tests ;  three  potato  spray¬ 
ing  and  dusting  demonstrations,  involv¬ 
ing  about  80  acres;  fertilizer  tests,  ma¬ 
chinery  demonstrations,  etc. 

Checks  for  disease  in  the  seed  source 
plots  will  be  made  one  week  before  the 
tour.  The  strain  tests  and  fertilizer 
tests  will  also  be  discussed. 

A  complete  itinerary  will  be  mailed  to 
any  interested  party  by  writing  to  PI.  PI. 
Campbell,  County  Agent,  Mineola,  L.  I. 


Flowers  for  Sale  at  Summer 
Resorts 

In  regard  to  flowers  for  sale  at  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts  (Brevities,  page  618),  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  with  Summer  camps.  Flowers 
of  yellow  color  were  the  predominating 
choice,  Calendulas  being  the  leader,  with 
Zinnias  and  dwarf  nasturtiums  next. 
Sweet  peas  are  always  good,  but  they 
were  a  secondary  choice  in  girls’  camps. 
It  makes  all  kinds  of  difference  whether 
old  or  young,  in  groups  or  alone,  and 
New  England  has  a  taste  that  no  other 
section  has.  e.  c. 

Long  Island. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

That  Rural  New-Iorkek  tour  to  the 
Northwest  and  Canadian  Rockies,  August 
16-31,  will  -be  a  great  event — wonderful 
scenery,  plenty  of  good  food  and  real 
comfort  on  .the  journey.  A  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  it  will  be  sent  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Write  for  it  today. 
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grown  Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plaints 

Ready  for  Prompt  Shipment 
CABBAGE  PLANTS — Danish  Balibead,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession,  Jersey  and  Charleston 
Wakefield.  TOMATO  PLANTS— Greater  Baltimore.  New 
Stone,  Bonny  Best,  Farliana,  Chalks  Early  Jewell— all 
SI  per  1000,  charges  collect.  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants, 

51. 50  per  1000,  charges  collect.  Ruby  King  Pepper, 

52.50  per  1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower,  $3.50  per  1000. 
Porto  Rico  Yams— Sweot  Potato  Plants,  S3  per  1000, 
charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.  Franklin,  Virginia. 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Straw  berry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  iFree 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Millions  Nice  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Cabbage — Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Ballliead:  300— SI. OO,  500 —  S  1 .25,  1000— S2.25  post¬ 
paid.  Express  collect:  $  1 .50—1000.  Tomato  Plants— 
Stone,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Matchless, 
same  price  asj  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato— Cuban  Yams, 
Nancy  Hall;  Ruby  King  Pepper:  500 — $2.00,  1000 — 
S3. SO.  Order  from  Ideal  Plant  Co.  and  get  good  plants. 
IDEAL  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PI  A  WT^  Postpaid.  Select  any  lot  25c  (5  lots 
ri-Hlfl  1  v*  5  Carnations,  10  Dahlia-flowered 

Zinnia,  3  Cosmos,  4  Coleus,  20  Aster,  2  Colum¬ 
bine,  2  Delphinium,  4  Marigold,  3  Petunia,  2 
Perewinkle,  3  Verbena,  6  Salvia,  5  Snapdragon, 
3  Shasta  Daisy,  20  Tobacco,  30  Beet,  48  Cab¬ 
bage,  30  Cauliflower,  24  Celery,  6  Eggplant,.  24 
Endive,  30  Lettuce,  12  Parsley,  15  Pepper,  20 
Tomato,  all  varieties;  Cabbage,  100  40c,  400  $1, 
1,000  $2;  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Mangle,  100  50c, 
1.000  $3;  Celery,  Tomato,  Aster,  100  75c,  1,000 
$5.90;  Pepper,  Parsley,  Zinnia,  Eggplant,  100 
$1.75.  Cash.  Cat.  BUCK'S  PLANT  HiRM.bmohetown,  Pa. 


PLANTS 

Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
Leading'  varieties,  F.  O.  II.  oi 

100  500  1000 

5000 
■  more 
Per  M 

Cabbage . 

....  $.35  $100 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Cauliflower . 

...  .65  2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Tomato . 

3.40 

3.10 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout 

...  .85  2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

. ..  .60  1.85 

3.00 

2.00 

Beet  &  Lettuce  .... 

. ..  .50  150 

2.50 

2.25 

Catalog  Free. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell 

.  N.  J. 

1  Prompt  service.  Gooddeliveryguaranteed 
r  llSnCS  Moss  packed.  Wire  rush  orders.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Cabbage — Postpaid;  200-6iic,  500-$1.25, 
l,000-$2.25.  Express;  5,000-$7.50, 25,OUO-*81.25.  Snowball 
Cauliflower — 50-4  Oe,  200-SI.  00,  500-$2.2o,  1000-13.7  5. 
Transplanted  Tomatoes — 50-75,  100-$1.26,  500-.$5.oO. 

PORT  MELLINGER  Dept.  RR  North  Lima,  Ohio 


¥  ft  r$  s  4-years-old. 

Lfin^'8  ASp3.r2.SUS  KOOfS  agood cro p of 
*-y  &  large  shoots 

next  spring.  S1.00  dozen;  $5.60  hundred.  Postpaid. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -:-  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


vegetable  plants  — Largest  Northern  Grower. 
f  anu  July  deli\ eiy.  Cabbage— Copenhagen,  ( 


June 

_  _  .  Glory, 

Flat  Dutch,  Railhead — Prepaid:  200-65c,  500-$ 1.2 5,  1000- 
$2.10.  Express:  5000-$7  50.  Cauliflower  (Snowball) 
i 'repaid:  100-65c,  500-$2.25,  1000-$3.7o.  Critically  assort. 
Moss  packed.  Guaranteed,  w.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  PLANTS — All  varieties: 
0fl  500-$  1.00,  1000-$i.<5  prepaid.  Big  lots  expressed. 
$1.25-1000.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  -  Courtland,  Va. 


Va>  Grown — Best  Known 
HARDY  FIELD  GROWN 

CABBAGE— Balibead,  Wakefields,  Flats.  TOMATO— 0 
best  varieties,  hand  selects,  disease  free.  300 — $1.00,  500 — 
$1.50,  1000 — $2.50  prepaid.  $1.50—1000  charges  collect. 
Quick  delivery.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field-grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  shipment  by  June  16.  Free  from  blight 
or  disease.  All  standard  varieties.  Price,  30  cents  per 
hundred  up  to  1M.  $2.00  per  M  up  to  5M.  F.  O.  B. 

Canastota.  Prices  quoted  on  larger  quantities.  Order 
NOW,  and  be  sure  of  your  plants. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.,  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


M  'h  ARDlf,  HANDMSI ELECTED  Cabbage  Plants 

True  Danish  Bullhead,  Copenhagen,  SI. 50-1000;  10, 000- 
SI  2.50.  Wakefields,  Flats,  SI. 00-1000;  10.000-S7.50 
express  collect.  Satisfaction— quick,  good  order  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Va. 


Hardy  Cabbage  Plants  SlL 

500—  90c,  1000— SI. 25  ,  5000— $5. OO.  Good  delivery 
guar.  .Moss  packed.  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Dept.  P,  Box  641,  Youngstown,  O. 


FOR 

8  A 


,,{e  Wilson  SOY  BEANS 


W 


ATERPROOF  CANVAS 

Hoofing  canvas,  Hay  caps,  all  kinds,  state  size. 

STANLEY  CO.  359  Broadway  New  York  City 


The  UriUTOk  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

- — easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed.  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 
!  UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
i  Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
— .  I  UTILITOR  CO. 

155:1150  w.  2d  St„  Dayton,  Ohio 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  & 
WALTER  A.  WOOD  Repairs 

Cutting  Repairs 

for  all  makes  farm  machinery 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie  ::  New  York 


Lifetime  Guarantee 


All  Sizes  and  Styles 

300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


agneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 


The  WITTE  (Mac 
reliable  power  f 
work  in  I  ess  _  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work — 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189A  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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June  Sowing  of  Perennial 
Seeds 

It  is  not  safe  to  transplant  our  tender 
seedlings  and  house  plants  to  the  open 
beds  and  borders  until  about  Memorial 
Day.  While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Everett 
that  earlier  sowing  makes  stronger  plants, 
my  seed  pans,  boxes  and  windows  are 
all  full  of  tenderer  things  that  require 
constant  watching,  especially  when  it  is 
as  rainless  as  this  month.  With  a  wind 
that  fairly  sucks  moisture  from  the  soil, 
I  delay  planting  many  perennials  until 
the  middle  of  June.  The  ideal  place  is, 
of  course  a  bed  in  some  inconspicuous 
place  and  an  old  sash  to  cover  it  during 
hard  rains.  Lacking  the  sash,  a  bit  of 
old  roofing  or  raincoat,  held  off  the  bed 
by  stakes  driven  in  the  bed.  Of  course 
these  light  covers  need  anchoring  by 
rocks  placed  along  the  side.  Then  to 
prevent  excessive  drying  cover  the  bed 
with  a  burlap  covered  frame  or  sacking 
held  off  the  bed  by  these  self-same  stakes. 
Usually  it  is  best  to  put  on  burlap  shade 
about  9  A.  M.,  and  remove  about  4  P. 
M.  on  sunny  days.  Wet  the  burlap  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  on  and  again  at  noon  in 
very  drying  weather. 

Lots  of  work,  isn’t  it?  But  it  pays 
well  in  dividends  of  beauty  in  years  to 
t  ome,  and  really  when  one  can  get  a  hun¬ 
dred  Canterbury  bells  or  more  for  10  or 
25  cents,  it  is  economical,  isn’t  it? 

Please  bear  in  mind  we  can  usually 
count  on  a  blanket  of  at  least  a  foot  of 


Oriental  catchfly  (Silone  Orientalis)  is 
another  brilliant  little-known  perennial 
with  a  long  sea  soil  of  bloom. 

All  members  of  the  Dianthus  or  pink 
family  ai’e  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
the  border  of  Dianthus  deltoides  or 
maiden  pink  is  as  fascinating  as  ever. 
Sweet  Williams  can  be  sown  till  midsum¬ 
mer,  and  do  try  the  new  dark,  almost 
black  shades,  also  the  clear  pink  ones. 

Echinops  ritro,  globe  thistle,  is  one  I 
am  trying  this  year,  and  having  a  few 
minutes  one  day  I  filled  a  rock  pocket 
and  sowed  Saponaria  ocymoides  splen- 
dens.  These  germinated  in  about  a  week. 
Partner  is  afraid  this  won’t  prove  de¬ 
sirable.  as  its  common  name  is  rock  soap- 
wort,  and  it  is  a  relative  of  Bouncing 
Betty. 

I  haven’t  sung  the  praises  of  the  Cen- 
taurea  or  Rocky  Mountain  cornflower,  or 
of  Stokesia,  the  cornflower  aster,  but  both 
are  worth  more  general  culture. 

Everyone  is  raising  hollyhocks,  Del¬ 
phiniums  and  hardy  poppies  from  seed, 
so  we  may  pass  them  by.  Chinese  Del¬ 
phiniums  are  especially  free  to  germinate. 

Liatris  or  Kansas  gay-feather  was  not 
free  to  germinate,  but  proved  hardy,  and 
we  are  waiting  for  the  bloom.  Of  Ly- 
thrum  sown  at  the  same  time  we  al¬ 
most  seemed  to  have  more  plants  than 
seeds. 

Lupines  are  attracting  much  well  de¬ 
served  attention.  I  am  trying  seeds  of 
a  lovely  new  pink  variety,  from  England. 
“Far  pastures  are  greenest.”  you  know. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  has  the  finest  of 


In  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  1  Vest  these  combines  are  becoming  a  common  sight. 
The  grain  is  cut  and  delivered  thrashed  and  cleaned  into  a  truck  alongside.  Above 
picture  was  taken  on  the  2,1/00-acre  farm  of  A.  F.  Toaves.  near  Wolf  Point,  North¬ 
eastern  Montana.  The  Rural-New-Yorker  tour  to  the  Northwest,  August  16-31, 
will  j)ass  through  some  of  these  icheat  fields  ichile  the  harvest  icork  is  going  on. 


snow,  but  this  year  our  snow  left  us  in 
February  and  neighbors  found  their  wa¬ 
ter  pipes  still  frozen  under  ground  May 
12.  So  these  seedlings  you  may  be  sure 
are  really  ironclad. 

Geum  Mrs.  Bradshaw  succumbed,  but 
that  was  about  my  only  loss  out  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plants. 

The  Aquilegia  or  columbine  is  one  of 
our  best  beloved  and  quite  easily  raised 
from  seed.  Anyway  I  raised  28  fine 
plants  in  my  first  year’s  garden  from  one 
package  of  *  seed.  Most  of  us  are  now 
fairlv  familiar  with  the  long  spurred 
Chrvsantha  variety  and  its  many  hy¬ 
brids.  Just  save  a  few  seeds  from  your 
best  ones  and  raise  new  hybrids  of  your 
own.  Then  there  are  the  spurless  ones, 
and  the  doubles  and  singles,  and  our  own 
brilliant  variety  commonly  called  Aqui¬ 
legia  canadensis.  The  Aquilegias  are  a 
bit  slow  in  germinating,  as  are  many 
perennials,  and  I  have  stopped  trying  to 
raise  Clematis,  Dictamnus,  Aristolochia, 
etc.,  from  seed,  as  it  requires  a  year  for 
these  to  germinate.  Yucca  seed  is  a 
failure  with  me,  too. 

I  can  readily  raise  hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  seedlings  but  frost  usually  takes 
these  before  they  bloom,  except  the  va¬ 
riety  Bridal  Robe. 

But  here  is  Agrostemma,  the  catalogs 
say  rose  of  Heaven,  but  Vermont  grand¬ 
mothers  call  them  mullein  pinks.  The 
leaves  are  silvery  and  somewhat  mullein 
shaped.  Doubtless  many  know  that  our 
English  cousins  raise  our  pasture  mul¬ 
lein  and  know  it  as  the  American  velvet 
plant ! 

Anthemis,  a  yellow  member  of  that 
hardy  daisy  family,  will  grow  and  win¬ 
ter  anywhere  and  any  time.  Perhaps 
now  is  a  good  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  most  daisy-like  perennials 
grow  readily  and  are  usually  hardy,  in¬ 
cluding  the  various  Asters,  Coreopsis, 
Shasta  daisy,  Gaillardia  and  Pyrethrum. 

Heleniums  are  perfectly  hardy  but  I 
shall  try  them  from  seed  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

Anehusa  Italiea  Dropmore  and  Alyssum 
saxatile  do  not  grow  quite  as  f.-eely  from 
seed,  but  there  are  usually  a  few  plants, 
and  writing  of  Anehusa,  it  is  much  like 
Cynoglossum  amabile  and  one  of  these 
survived  our  Winter.  I  noticed  one  cata¬ 
log  says  sometimes  perennial  but  best 
treated  as  an  annual. 

Aselepias  tuberosa  did  not  grow  freely, 
but  Partner  and  I  each  raised  two.  We 
are  waiting  to  have  it  bloom. 

But  contrary  to  expectations  almost 
every  seed  of  Bignonia  radicans,  the 
trumpet  vines,  germinated. 

Cheiranthus  Allioni  or  Siberian  wall¬ 
flower  is  that  brilliant  self-sowing  bien¬ 
nial.  and  this  grows  freely  from  seed. 


seeds,  but  is  more  than  worth  all  the  ex¬ 
tra  petting  it  requires. 

1  have  only  tried  two  Lychnis  from 
seed,  L.  chalcedonica  and  L.  flos-cuculi. 
Both  germinate  and  grow  freely. 

GEnothera  grows  as  readily  and  is 
lovely.  I  must  get  03.  speciosa,  the  white 
variety. 

Potentilla,  Scabiosa,  Platycodon,  Viola, 
all  can  be  grown  with  only  ordinary  care. 

Tritoma,  Galtonia  or  Summer  hyacinth, 
regal  and  Siberian  lilies  grow  freely,  but 
I  keep  them  in  the  cellar  the  first  Win¬ 
ter. 

Now,  just  try  a  few  new  ones  to  glad¬ 
den  your  heart  in  the  years  to  come. 

Vermont.  mother  bee. 


Filter  for  Cistern  Water 

Regarding  a  question  about  filtering 
cistern  water,  I  would  like  to  give  my 
experience  with  just  such  a  problem.  We 
lived  on  a  small  place  in  New  York  State, 
that  had  a  granite  rock  subsoil,  if  you 
can  call  it  such,  and  found  that  it  would 
be  too  expensive  to  drill  for  water,  so  in 
our  cellar  we  built  a  cistern  on  the  rock 
for  a  foundation.  It  stood  six  feet  above 
the  cellar  floor,  and  was  about  12x12  and 
8  ft.  deep.  We  made  the  walls  of  brick 
and  lined  it  all  through  with  three  inches 
Of  waterproof  concrete,  directions  for  l 
which  the  cement  company  furnished  on 
application.  Then  we  had  a  wall  of 
brick  laid  the  narrow  way,  built  across 
one  side  2%  feet  wide,  and  the  full  length 
of  the  cistern.  This  brick,  being  porous, 
acted  as  a  filter,  as  no  cement  was  put 
on  the  sides. 

We  attached  a  by-pass  to  the  leader 
from  the  roof,  and  after  a  rain  turned  it 
out,  so  that  the  roof  would  be  washed 
clean  before  we  put  any  more  rain  in, 
at  the  next  shower.  We  put  a  pump  near¬ 
by  with  a  belt  to  which  we  harnessed 
our  Ford  and  pumped  water  up  to  a  > 
tank  in  the  attic,  which  held  a  day’s 
supply.  With  a  little  plumbing,  we  had 
a  boiler  for  hot  water  attached  to  our 
stove,  and  a  bathroom. 

We  also  had  a  drain  put  in  our  cistern 
at  the  lowest  point  and  cleaned  it  out 
once  a  year.  This  was  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  L.  B.  W. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Policeman  (to  motorist  who  nearly 
collided)  :  “Don’t  you  know  that  vou 
should  always  give  half  of  the  road'  to 
a  woman  driver?”  Motorist:  “I  always 
do.  when  I  find  out  which  half  of  tlie 
road  she  wants.” — Boston  Transcript. 


203  Carloads 

of  GATOR-HIDE  shipped 
in  less  than  four  months 


. and  yet  they  said  the 

American  Farmer  ivoidd  never 
plant  this  new  way. 

F  COURSE,  practically  all  well  in¬ 
formed  agriculturists  knew  three  or 
four  years  ago  how  the  pineapple  grow¬ 
ers  of  Hawaii  were  using  paper  mulch. 

But  they  said  the  American  Farmer 
was  too  strongly  wedded  to  traditional 
farming  methods  to  revolutionize  his 
ideas.  And  yet,  we’ve  shipped  203  car¬ 
loads  of  Gator -Hide  Mulch  Paper  in 
less  than  4  months!  And  a  car  holds  a 
lot  of  paper. 


rolls  he  found  out.  Now  he’s  going 
ahead  on  a  big  scale. 

The  World’s  First  Mulch  Paper 
Planting  Manual  Free 
The  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  Plant¬ 
ing  Manual  is  just  off  the  press.  It  con¬ 
tains  helpful  information  on  correct 
methods  of  laying,  anchoring  and  plant¬ 
ing.  Send  coupon  for  this  booklet  now 
—  it’s  free. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  yet  stocking 
Gator-Hide,  write  us  direct,  mentioning 
his  name.  $3.50  to  $7.00  a  roll— slightly 
more  in  Canada. 


Large  Scale  Paper  Mulching  This  Year 
The  answer  is  that  the  farmer  has  found 
out  for  himself  just  what 
Gator-Hide  does.  We  didn’t 
have  to  tell  him  that  increased 
ground  temperature,  con¬ 
served  soil  moisture,  and  the 
elimination  of  weeds  were 
beneficial  to  plant  growth. 

He  knew  all  that.  All  he 
w'anted  to  know  was  whether 
or  not  Gator  -  Hide  actually 
DID  these  things.  And  by 
experiments  with  just  a  few 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  A  A  7 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Gator-  H  IDE 
Mulch  Paper 


At  left:  Reverend  Doctor  Hamby  of  Mebane . 
N.C.,and  his  tomato  plants, growing  through. 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper.  4  ‘ Many  of  th* 
tomatoes,”  reports  Dr.  Hamby,  “ weighed 
from  2  to  2H  pounds.” 

Above:  Warning* s  Farm,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cabbages  transplanted  in  double  rows  through. 
Type  A,  18  inch  Gator- Hide  Mulch  Paper. 

-4-4H-  -4-4*-*-  -4-0-*- 

international  paper  company 

Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  A  A  7 
220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  booklet,  "The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper  and  the 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  Planting:  Manual/’and  tell  me  where  I  can 
secure  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  thl3  territory. 


This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  hi  the  37  states  My  dealer  U. 

east  of  Colorado  and  in  Canada  east  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  under  the  patents  of  Charles  F.  Mu  name... 
be  kart,  the  inventor  of  mulch  paper,  which 
are  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co.  Muadire 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

1$  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every' 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  3,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


JR.  VEGETABLE  WASHER 

For  celery,  onions,  radishes,  carrots, 
etc.  Ten  times  faster  than  hand  wash¬ 
ing.  The  only  washer  on  the  market 
with  quick  interchangeable  brushes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables.  Cun  be  attached  to  any  tub 
or  tank  in  a  few  minutes  by  one  man.  All 
driving  mechanism  enclosed'.  Elec¬ 
tric  or  gasoline  driven.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Complete  information 
on  request. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

768  74th  Ave.  West  Allis.  Wis. 


Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 


Bloom  during  April,  May,  June  and  last 
forever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Plant  now.  The  roots  must 
he  planted  now  to  bloom  next  Spring 
and  each  year.  We  ship  during  June. 


liloom-  corn  A  I  CATE1  One  Year 

ing  Age  Ul  LLIAL  >jA.JLil.  Old  Roots 

APRICOT  QUEEN — Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIVERMERE— Very  dark  velvety 
red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY— Light  cerise. 

DELICATA — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 

ENFIELD  BEAUTY — Beautiful  salmon  with  ma¬ 
roon  base 

HENRI  CAYEAUX — Old  rose,  shading  into  wine 
color. 

HERCULES — Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 

JOYCE — Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall, 
erect  stems. 

MRS.  PERRY — Very  fine  salmon  pink  with 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELIK — Red.  medium  height;  late. 

NEGRILLON — Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE  Orange  red  variety. 

PINK  BEATTY — Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base. 

PROSERPINE  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 
strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET — Very  bright  scarlet. 

TOREADOR — Very  large  dark  red  with  black 
center. 

WELCOME — Reddish  crimson. 

WURTEMBERGIA — One  of  the  best  tall  grow¬ 
ing  reds. 


The  Entire  Selection  of  18  Roots,  not 
labeled,  with  planting  directions  . 


$3.30 


The  Fischer  Nurseries  E  VEA  ST  ON  °  PA'  63 


Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  29,  1930. 

MILK 

June  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.08% ;  2B, 
$1.93%  ;  Class  3.  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 

$0.33 

@$0.33% 

Extra,  9 2  score . 

•32% 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score. 

.29 

@ 

.32 

Seconds  . 

.27 

@ 

.28 

Lower  grades . 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

Ladles  . 

.25%  @ 

.38% 

Pa eking  stock  . 

90 

@ 

.24 

Renovated  . 

.27%  @ 

.28% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.35 

@ 

•35% 

.34% 

Firsts  . 

.30 

@ 

.34 

Seconds  . 

.28%  @ 

•29% 

Centralized  . 

.27 

@' 

.31 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 

$0.25 

@$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . 
Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  .... 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  whites 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered  best . 

Fair  to  good  . . . 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb. 

Fair  to  good  ... 

Hothouse  broilers 
Roosters 
Fowls  . . 


$0.32%  @$0.33% 


,2S  @ 

.20%  @ 


.20 

.30 

.20 

.25 

.20 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


.29 
.27 
.20 
.34 
.30% 
.20 
.23 


Ducks  . . 

Turkeys 
Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

Dark  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.32  @$0.35 


LIVE  POULTRY  AX  I) 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 


.23  @  .30 

.30@  .48 

.14  @  .18 

.20  @  .28 
.19  @  .20 

.25  @  .42 

.35  @  .45 

2.50@  3.50 
2.00 @  2.50 

RABBITS 

$0.21  @$0.25 


.22  @ 
.15@ 
.10  @ 
.12  @ 
.20  @ 


.32 

.17 

.23 

.14 


LIVE  STOCK 


lbs. 


good 


Steers,  100 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best 
Common  to 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb. 

Good  to  choice 

Culls  . 

head  .  . 

100  lbs. 


Lambs, 
Steers, 
Bulls  . 
Cows 


10. 50  @11. 00 
0.50@  7.50 
0.00  @  7.00 

11 .50  @13. 50 
8.00@10.00 
7.00@  8.00 

12.00@13.25 

10.00@11.00 

$0.17@$0.1S 
.12  @  .14 

.10  @  .11 
e.oo@  s.oo 

17.50@21.50 

13.504/10.00 

15.50@17.00 


POTATOES 
bulk,  180  lbs.  . . . 


4.75 

3.75 
3.10 
4.50 
0.00 
3.00 


Me.,  in  bulk,  1.80  lbs . 4.2o@ 

150  lbs . f.o0@ 

Canada,  90  lbs . f.00@ 

Idaho,  bn .  4.00 @ 

Florida,  bbl.  . . .  •  •  -()>@ 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .oUCOi 

VEGETABLES 

A  .nn  1*0  iryic  doZ  . $1.00@$5.00 

Be^ts  bu  .  l-°0@  2.50 

Gabba-e  bu .  L00@  1.5 

Carrots  bu  .  1.75@  2.5 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.00@  4  0 

Celery,  doz .  100@ 

Cucumbers,  bu .  o'mek 

Hm-seradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl.  . .  -Mg 

Leeks,  100  bchs . ^.00@ 

Lettuce,  bu . J’£0@ 

Lima  beans,  bu.  •  •  •  • .  i’  oOfJ 

<  )nion.s,  Texas  new,  bu .  1-Wm 

Radishes,  bu.  .  . . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu.  .  . . 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  ..... 
dried  be  ax  s — Jobbing 


50  @ 
1.50@ 
,10@ 
.50  @ 
.75  @ 
1.75® 
1.00@ 
Prices 


50 
50 
4.00 
1.75 
3.00 

3.50 
6.00 
1.00 

1.50 

4.50 
7.00 

1.75 

2.75 

4.25 
1.00 
3.00 

.35 

2.25 
3.00 

2.50 
2.00 


. , _  inn  me  _ _ $8.75(/?>10.00 

Aiarrow,  j-vv  . . 

.  7.00@  7.25 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

Lima,  Calif . 

.  9.50/??  9.75 
.  9.75 @10.00 
.12.50  @12.75 
.10.25@11.00 

FRUITS 

.  $4.00@$9.00 

AppicS,  3.1  Uuiiiai  . 

.  4.00@  6.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  qt.  . . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Strawberries,  N.  C.,  qt.  . .  • 
\ff]  of  . 

.  3.75@  4.50 
.  .25@  .30 

.  4.00@11.50 
.  ,10@  .16 
.  .08  @  .22 

Va.,  qt . 

Jersey  . 

Watermelons,  each  . . 

HAY  AND 


straw 


.10@  .25 

.50@  1.60 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw  rye . 

Oat  and  wheat  . 


$29.004730.00 
27.00  @  28.00 
22,004/26.00 
24.00@28.00 
15.004/16.00 
14.00@15.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  Dark  Spring  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Gats,  No.  2  white  . 

Bye . 

Barley  . 


$1.27% 

1.25 

.96 

.54 


.70% 

70  3/ 
.<074. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Rosting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Green  peas,  lb . 


. $0.18 

$0.46@ 

.47 

.35  @ 

.45 

,45@ 

.50 

.35  @ 

.40 

.40@ 

.50 

.40@ 

.55 

.45  @ 

.55 

.35@ 

.40 

.30® 

.60 

.30  @ 

.40 

.20@ 

.25 

.20  @ 

.25 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  arrival  of  the  first  peaches  in  Philadelphia 
is  a  warning  that  the  Georgia  season  is  about 
ready  to  open.  Reports  from  that  State  show 
that  the  crop  is  ripening,  and  that  general  move¬ 
ment  of  the  early  varieties  will  soon  be  under 
way-  The  crop  will  again  be  light,  and  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  total  movement  for  the  season 
will  not  exceed  7,000  cars.  The  first  sales  in 
the  Philadelphia  Market  brought  $7  to  $7.50  a 
crate.  The  apple  market  held  steady,  but  trad¬ 
ing  was  quiet,  and  prices  remained  unchanged 
for  most  varieties.  Strawberries  were  in  fairlv 
liberal  supply  from  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Xew  Jersey  started  picking  during  the  past 
few  days  and  general  movement  will  be  under 
way  this  week.  Demand  was  quite  active  and 
the  market  was  steady  to  firm  for  the  best  of¬ 
ferings.  Many  of  the  berries  arrived  in  poor 
condition  and  the  market  was  irregular  for  such 
receipts.  Best  stock  from  all  sections  sold  at 
$5.50  to  $0.50  a  312-qt.  crate,  while  ordinary 
stock  was  from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  with  some  at 
$4.  The  cantaloupe  market  was  rather  weak, 
under  a  slow  demand.  The  weather  was  not 
suitable  for  active  sales.  Asparagus  was  in 
moderate  receipt  and  demand  was  fairly  ac¬ 
tive.  Best  large  green  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
while  medium  brought  $1.50  to  $2.25,  and  small 
was  weak  at  $1  to  $2  a  dozen  bunches.  Best 
string  beans  sold  well.  Flat  green  sold  at 
$1.50  to  $2,  while  wax  was  up  to  $2.50  for  real 
fancy.  Beets  and  carrots  held  steady,  with  the 
latter  selling  from  $4  to  $4.25  for  California 
crates.  The  demand  for  cabbage  was  more  ac¬ 
tive,  and  under  lighter  supplies  the  market  was 
stronger.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  barrels 
sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.25,  while  Norfolk  half-bar¬ 
rel  crates  brought  $1  to  $1.50.  Cauliflower  was 
rather  slow  as  the  season  in  California  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  Sweet  corn  was  weak,  as  the 
quality  of  the  offerings  from  Texas  was  mostly 
ordinary.  Bushel  baskets  were  mostly  $1.75  to 
$2.25.  The  lettuce  market  held  barely  steady 
under  liberal  receipts  from  California.  Best 
Iceberg  sold  at  $3  to  $3.75  a  crate  of  four  to 
five  dozen  heads,  while  Big  Boston  from  nearbv 
sections  was  mostly  $1  to  $1.50  for  crates  of 
two  dozen  heads.  Onions  again  turned  weak 
and  Texas  yellow  Bermudas  brought  onlv  $1.40 
to  $1.05.  Norfolk  peas  sold  well  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  stronger.  Best  stock  brought  $1  to 
$1.50.  while  ordinary  was  mostly  75c  a  hamper. 
The  pepper  market  was  firm.  Spring  greens 
were  all  in  liberal  supply  and  the  market  dull 
and  weak.  Sweet  potatoes  met  a  slow  demand 
as  the  season  is  gradually  drawing  to  a  close. 
North  Carolina  potatoes  were  on  the  market  and 
sold  fairly  well,  although  the  general  market 
was  dull  and  slightly  weaker  at  the  close. 
Maine  Green  Mts.  brought  $2.25  to  $2.50  a 
100-lbs.  Florida  Spaulding  Rose  TJ.  S.  No.  1 
sold  at  $4.75  to  $5.50;  with  few  early  sales  at 
$6.  South  Carolina  Cobblers  brought  $4.75  to 
$5.25  a  barrel,  while  Nortli  Carolina  stock  was 
mostly  $4.75,  with  a  few  sales  at  $4.25  to  $4.50 
a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  lighter  during  the  past 
week,  and  the  trade  was  able  to  absorb  the 
limited  offerings  of  fine  fresh  eggs,  which  made 
up  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  supply.  Total 
receipts  for  the  week  equalled  50,439  eases, 
compared  with  67,112  cases  the  week  previous. 
The  drop  in  receipts  was  however  very  much 
less  than  a  year  ago  when  only  38,731  cases 
were  received  during  the  corresponding  week. 
The  market  held  up  well  throughout  the  week, 
and  prices  were  only  %e  below  those  of  a  week 
ago.  This  price  decline  took  place  early  in 
the  week.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  at  25 to  to 
26c.  while  fresh  firsts  were  mostly  22  to  24c. 
Fresh  seconds  were  quoted  at  21e.  ‘  The  storage 
deal  continued  active  and  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  32,000  cases  went  into  storage  during 
the  past  week.  There  were  248,485  cases  on 
hand  on  May  24,  compared  with  182,936  cases 
on  the  corresponding  date  of  1929.  Storage 
packed  extra  firsts  sold  well  at  26c,  while  storage 
packed  firsts  brought  25c.  Carefully  selected 
and  candled  stock  going  to  retail  store  and 
hotels  sold  at  30  to  32c. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  slow  and  trad¬ 
ing  was  quiet.  Prices  remained  mostly  at 
last  week’s  levels.  Best  colored  fowls  sold  at 
28c,  while  best  Leghorns  were  25  to  26c,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings  were  of  ordinary  qual¬ 
ity  and  sold  at  22  to  24c.  Broilers  were  in  fair 
supply,  but  demand  was  slow  on  account  of  the 
colder  weather,  and  most  sales  were  made  at 
slightly  lower  prices.  Best  Plymouth  Rocks 
were  quoted  at  41  to  42c,  while  mixed  colors 
were  37  to  39c,  and  Leghorns  of  rather  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  were  30  to  32c.  Heavy  old  roost¬ 
ers  were  very  slow  at  16  to  18c,  -while  Leghorns 
remained  unsold  at  15  to  16c.  Ducks  were 
steady  at  15  to  20c  a  pound. 

Arrivals  on  the  dressed  poultry  market  were 
considerably  heavier  during  most  of  the  past 
week.  A  total  of  552,384  lbs.  wTere  received 
compared  with  427,338  lbs.  the  week  before, 
and  422, 97S  lbs.  during  the  same  week  of  1929. 
Offerings  were  lighter  at  the  close  and  the 
market  recovered  the  early  sales’  losses.  Best 
heavy  fowls  brough  29  to  30c,  while  ordinary 
were  made  at  25  to  26c.  Broilers  met  a  rather 
slow  demand  on  account  of  the  cooler  weather, 
which  affected  the  consumption.  Most  sales  of 
Long  Island  ducks  were  made  at  20c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  quality  hay  was  again  very  scarce  and 


in  demand.  The  market  was  firm,  and  prices 
held  to  the  high  levels  of  last  week.  Best 
Timothy  sold  at  $26  a  ton.  while  mixed  hay 
was  from  $22  to  $24.  Most  of  the  offerings 
were  of  ordinary  quality  and  as  usual  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  such  was  dull.  Demand  for  straw  was 
moderate,  but  the  market  for  the  best  quality 
offerings  was  firm.  Prices  ranged  from  $13.50 
to  $14.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

/Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Price  changes  have  been  moderate  on  most 
produce  offered  at  Boston  during  the  past  week. 
Cabbage  was  an  exception,  being  sharply  lower. 
Asparagus  recovered  somewhat  from  its  unusual¬ 
ly  low  price  period  of  last  week  but  demand 
continued  only  fair.  On  the  wool  market  buy¬ 
ing  was  more  active  than  for  some  weeks  past 
and  price  firmness  resulted. 

.Apples.- — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  various  varieties  ordinary,  $1  to  $2. 
Baldwins,  best,  mostly  $2  to  $3.  Large  extra 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.50.  Ben  Davis,  $1  to  $1.50.  N. 

I.  Baldwins,  ordinary,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  best,  $2 
to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  24  bchs..  $3  to  $4.50;  few.  $5;  36 
bchs.,  $3.50  to  $6.50  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  and  N. 

J. ,  $2  to  $3.50  doz.  bchs.  N.  Y.,  few  sales, 
$2.50  to  $5  doz.  bchs. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
limited.  Va.,  %-bbl.  erts.,  75c  to  $1.25.  S.  C., 
lt(>-bu.  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Calif.,  small  c-rts.,  bchd.,  $3.50  to  $4.  Texas, 

erts..  $3  to  $3.50;  100-lb.  sacks,  cut  and  washed, 
$3.  N.  Y.,  cut  and  washed,  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu. 
bskt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  h.h.,  best,  $4  to  $6.50;  poorer,  lower 

std.  bu.  box;  Ohio,  li.h..  fancy,  $2  to  $2.25  24 

cukes.  Fla.,  bu.  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  li.h.,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif..  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
few,  $4  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  best,  $1  to  $1.50  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Egyptians,  110-lb.  sacks,  few  sales, 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Tex.,  erts.,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  best,  $2.50;  poorer  lower. 
P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.75  to 
$3.10;  poorer  lower.  Fla.,  No.  1.  $8.50  bbl. 
S.  C..  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  40  to  60  bchs.,  outdoor,  35  to  60c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  h.h..  mostly  25  to  30c  lb.  Fla., 
6-bskt.  crt.,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $3.  Texas,  lugs, 
$2  to  $3. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord..  $1.50  to  $2  100 
lbs.  P.  E.  I.,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $1.85  50-lb.  bags. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  market  firm  on  top 
grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25.  Eastern,  $18  to 
$23.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $22.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  easy.  Creamery  extras,  34c; 
firsts,  32Y2  to  3314c;  seconds,  31  to  32c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  31c;  white  extras,  28  to  30c; 
fresh  eastern,  26  to  27c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  24  to  26c.  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19  to  20c. 
Western,  fresh,  20  to  21c. 

Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7  to 
$7.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8  to  $8.50;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $6.50  to  $7;  red  kidney.  $9.75  to  $10 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  more  active;  prices  firmer. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  Vi  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c;  clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  29 
to  30c:  clothing,  26  to  27c;  !4  blood,  combing, 
29  to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  72  to  75c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  !4  blood,  combing,  65  to 
70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c:  14  blood,  combing, 
50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  73  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing,  68  to  72c;  clothing.  62  to  65c;  % 
blood,  combing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  55  to  58c; 
3i  blood,  combing,  54  to  57c;  clothing,  50  to 
52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light;  market  fully  50c 
higher,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10  to  $11. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers 
barely  normal;  bulls  in  light  supply.  Market 
on  cows  about  $1  higher,  bulls  50c  higher,  few 
prime,  $14.  Demand  fairly  active  for  all 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $8;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $13; 
cull  and  common,  $6.50  to  $9. 

Sheep. — Supply  moderate,  market  about  steady 
with  last  week:  demand  fair.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $7 
to  $9. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  moderate,  market  about 
steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved.  Choice,  head.  $185  to  $205;  good,  $145 
to  $185;  medium,  $80  to  $110;  common,  $50 
to  $80. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Vegetable  prices  show  an  easier  tendency  with 
the  warmer  weather.  Butter  and  eggs  are 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints.  39  to  40c;  tubs.  37  to  38c; 
firsts,  34  to  36c;  undergrades,  32c.  Cheese, 
easier;  new  daisies.  22c;  new  flats,  longhorn, 
23c;  brick  Swiss.  30e;  limburger.  33c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  29c;  grade  A,  27  to 
28c;  grade  B,  25c;  grade  C,  23c;  nearby  at 
mark.  21  to  24c;  western,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  jtoultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  31c:  chickens,  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c;  ducks,  22c;  turkeys,  38  to  42e.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23  to  26c;  broilers,  25 
to  38c;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  stags,  17c;  ducks, 
20  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Wiuesap,  $3;  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty,  $3  to  $3.25;  Stayman,  western,  box,  $3  to 
$3.15.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.85;  Maine,  150-lb.  sack.  $4.50  to  $4.65; 
Fla.,  bbl.,  $5  to  $9;  sweets,  N.  J.,  hpr.,  $3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $7.50;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10.50. 
Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  green  doz.  bchs  , 
10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3.75  to  $5.75;  cherries,  Cal.,  8-lb.  box,  $2  to 
$3.50;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate.  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $5  to  $9.50;  pineapples, 
Cuba,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  strawberries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $5  to  $7. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bskt.,  90c  to  $1; 
beans,  La.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  beets,  Tex., 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  100-lb.  crate, 
$4.50  to  $4.75:  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
caulifloflwer.  Cal.,  crate,  $3;  celery,  doz..  80c 
to  $1;  cucumbers,  Tex.,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $5;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $8 
to  $9;  kale.  Md.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  lettuce,  10- 
lb.  crate,  90c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton, 
55  to  60c;  peas,  N.  C.,  hamper.  75c  to  $1.25; 
peppers.  Fla.,  crate.  $2.75  to  $4.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs..  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs..  25 
to  35c;  spinach,  Md.,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  tomatoes, 
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8-lb.  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  watercress,  bcli., 
3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50:  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  new 
syrup,  gal.,  $1  75  to  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $20 
to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  oat  straw,  $13 
to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $27;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $27;  red-dog,  $30.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.25;  oilmeal,  32 
per  cent,  $43.50;  hominy,  $31.25;  gluten,  $35.05; 
oatfeed,  $9.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.75  to 
$5.50;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17.50;  Alsike,  $13  to 
$14;  clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $12.00(^12.15 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 11.75<S)12.00 

800  up,  medium  .  9. 50(5)12. 00 

Common  .  8.00@  9.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.00@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.00@10. 00 

Cows,  good  .  7.50@  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.5>0@  7.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  8.50@  9.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  8.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice....  9. 00(5)11. 50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00(5>  9.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  choice. .  .11. (K)@12.00 

Medium  . 9.50(5)11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  9.50 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  .$9.75(5)10.50 


Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  lo  ch . . .  10.25@10.85 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  med.  to  ch .  .  .  10.70@10.85 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10. 25 @10.85 

SI.  pigs.  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.75@10.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.25@  9.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. ..  .$10. 00@10. 50 

84  to  92,  good  to  choice .  9. 75 @10. 50 

92  down,  medium  .  9.00@10.00 

92  to  100,  med.  to  ch .  8.50@10.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  7.50@  9.00 

Spring  lambs,  good  to  choice . 11.00@13.00 

Ylg.  weth.,  110  down,  med.  to  ch..  5.00@  7.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  4.25@  5.75 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  3.75@  5.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.50@  4.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $6;  2*4-in.  Russets,  $5  to  $5.25;  234-in., 
$4.75:  2-in.,  $3.75;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $2  to  $2.35;  214-in.,  $1.65 
to  $1.85;  2% -in.  Russets,  $1.90  to  $2;  beans, 
S.  C.,  green,  round,  $1.75  to  $2;  flat,  $2  to 
$2.25;  beets,  Va.,  erts.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cabbage, 
Va.,  pointed,  $2.25;  peas,  N.  C.,  5-pk.  hprs.,  75 
to  85c;  potatoes,  old  stock,  Maine,  U.  S.  No  1, 
1 20-lb.  sacks,  Green  Mts.,  $2.85  to  $3.25;  most¬ 
ly  $3  to  $3.10;  poor  stock  low  as  $2.35;  new 
stock,  100-lb.  sacks.  Bliss  Triumphs,  Alabama, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $3.60;  No.  2,  $2.50;  La., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.60;  Texas,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$3.50  to  $3.60;  No.  2,  $2.25;  bbls.,  Cobblers, 
South  Carolina,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $5.50  to  $6;  No.  2, 
$3.75;  radishes,  Ohio  chip  basket  of  2%  doz. 
bchs.,  buttons,  50  to  75c;  long  whites,  2  doz., 
75c;  strawberries,  Tenn.,  24-qt.  erts..  Aromas, 
fair  quality,  best,  $4  to  $4.50;  poorer,  low  as 
$3.25;  Md.,  32-qt.  erts..  various  varieties,  $4 
to  $5;  sweet  potatoes,  No.  1,  Tenn.,  bu.  hprs., 
Nancy  Hall,  $1.75  to  $2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  20 
to  21c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  21  to  22c;  near¬ 
by  hennery,  whites  and  browns,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  24c;  med.,  24c; 
Leghorns,  20  to  22c;  broilers,  32  to  40c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  30  to  32e;  old  roosters,  15c;  ducks,  18 
to  25c;  geese,  10  to  12c;  turkeys,  18  to  20c  lb.; 
common  pigeons,  35  to  45e  pair;  fresh-killed, 
full-dressed  hens,  38c;  liog-dressed,  34c  lb. 


The  Unmannerly  Starlings 

On  page  417,  a  subscriber  signing  “A. 
B.  S.”  wishes  to  know  the  experience  of 
others  with  starlings.  For  a  few  years 
we  had  a  nest  in  our  orchard,  in  a  hollow 
tree,  but  now  we  do  not  allow  them  to 
build  here.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  last 
year  they  (it  might  have  been  always  the 
male  bird,  as  I  saw  only  one  at  a  time) 
continually  fought  with  a  flicker  that  was 
building  near  the  house,  and  finally  went 
into  her  nest  and  threw  the  eggs  out  on 
the  ground,  after  which  she  did  not  come 
back.  This  was  not  because  they  wanted 
the  hollow  for  themselves,  as  they  al¬ 
ready  had  their  nest  built  in  another 
tree  nearby. 

Also  the  year  before  we  had  trouble. 
Something  suddenly  began  dumping  eggs 
all  over  the  ground  in  the  orchard,  throw¬ 
ing  down  nests,  and  even  tore  a  Baltimore 
oriole’s  nest  from  the  branch  so  that  she 
left.  We  had  hardly  a  bird  in  the  orchard 
that  year, — no  sparrows,  no  robins,  no 
king  sparrows.  At  the  time,  we  thought 
this  was  probably  done  by  a  lone,  lame 
grackle  which  had  been  spending  consider¬ 
able  time  around  the  yard.  We  did  not 
think  it  was  a  crow,  as  it  was  done  all 
through  the  day,  while  crows  work  in  the 
early  morning,  usually.  Someone  also 
suggested  a  squirrel,  which  might  have 
come  from  the  woods  nearby.  We  never 
knew  what  it  was,  but  in  the  light  of 
later  events  we  wonder  if  it  was  not  these 
same  starlings,  which  also  lived  with  us 
that  year  and  which  were  not  disturbed 
in  any  way,  apparently. 

We  have  decided  that  they  are  good, 
industrious  workers,  and  must  do  a 
world  of  good  in  the  way  of  catching 
worms ;  but  we  would  rather  that  they 
would  not  build  anywhere  where  we  want 
other  birds. 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  how  I 
can  attract  the  swallows.  We  like  them 
best  of  all,  as  they  are  so  gentle  and 
friendly  and  peaceable ;  but  for  the  last 
few  years  all  those  which  usually  built 
in  our  birdhouse-houses  have  been  driven 
out  by  bluebirds,  even  though  the  blue¬ 
birds  already  had  their  own  nests  built. 
I  have  tried  to  help,  even  to  the  point 
of  driving  the  bluebirds  at  fault  away 
with  sticks  and  stones,  but  they  are  very 
persistent,  and  I  suppose  the  swallows 
were  as  much  frightened  as  the  bluebirds. 
Is  there  any  way  to  protect  them  so  they 
can  build  their  nests  in  peace?  s.  J.  F. 

Seabrook,  N.  H. 


Mother  :  “What  do  you  say  to  a  fine 
cake  for  your  birthday,  with  10  candles 
on  top,  one  for  each  year  of  your  age?” 
Teddy :  “Oh,  but  look  here,  mum,  I’ve 
got  a  better  idea  !  Why  not  one  candle, 
with  10  cakes  for  my  age?” — Pearson’s. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Genuine 


A  smooth,  pow¬ 
erful.  long-last¬ 
ing  belt  joint. 
Lengthens  belt 
Iifebvsealingthe 
ends  in  its  _ 


visa 


grip 


vffr  ^Approved  and  used  by  agricul- 
r  tural schools, by  mafcersofbelts.farm 
machinery  and  millions  of  farmers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “Handy  Pack¬ 
age”  of  two  complete  6-in.  joints. 


nt  .W,  A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
sIOWS ^BFarms  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse-,. 

Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

?  4  »  DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

CUillVateSlHandles  Field  and  Truck  , 

»CroP  Tools.  Runs  Belt 
FlUWSSldy  m  Machines.  Walking 

anrlf  01  Ridins  Equip 

dnas.<twn»^r3t  H  p  Engine 

Gives  ample  Powerfor  thorough 
wock.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  _ 

Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  '  NewYork.N.Y. 
 3261  Como  Age.  2407-ChestnutSt.  146  Cedar  St. 


I 


3*  A  GALLON 
V  for  the  Best  | 
^  Garden  Spray  ] 
You  Ever 
i/sed  ^ 


A  double-duty  spray,  effective  against  both 
chewing  and  sucking  insects. 


RED ARROW 


INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRETHRUM  SOAP) 

does  not  stain  or  burn  foliage,  blooms,  fruits 
or  vegetables. 

SAFE-NO  N-POISONOUS 

Harmless  to  persons  and  animals.  J4  Pint,  $1; 
Vs  Pint,  $1.75;  Quart,  $6;  G-allon,  $20.  Mix  one 
part  Red  Arrow  with  1,100  parts  water. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Delivered  prepaid  if  dealer 
cannot  supply. 

^end  35cts.  forsample,  sufficient 
urtvIHL  to  make  30  quarts  finished  spray. 

ACCPU  If  not  pleased,  write  us;  we 
VI  r  Lit  will  refund  your  35  cents. 

Write  for  important,  recent  literature  on  insect  control 

McCormick  &  Co,,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kiti  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes, road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers.  Does 4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

nignfc  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense  Write  for  free  catalog 

«  T.  4DL9EN.  1?  PARK  UOW,  NEW  YORK 


As  We  Go  Along 

Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
I  spent  two  hours  on  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Station  farm.  I  always  find  inter¬ 
est  in  these  State  stations.  Their  work  is 
so  varied  that,  even  though  one  may  have 
been  through  half  a  dozen,  the  next  one 
will  show  him  a  lot  of  new  things.  The 
different  lines  of  agriculture  practiced  in 
the  State  are  naturally  a  guide  to  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  and  the  personality  of 
the  men  engaged  in  this  research  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  methods  used.  The  work 
is  to  a  great  extent  research.  There  is 
no  intention  to  tell  practical  men  in  a 
general  way  how  to  run  their  farms.  But 
the  tough  problems,  which  the  average 
farmer  does  not  have  the  time  to  work 
out,  even  though  he  had  the  skill,  and 
the  deeper  things  revealed  by  chemistry 
and  the  microscope,  are  essential  in  this 
experimental  field.  One  example  of  how 
research  may  suddenly  jump  out  into  the 
broad  daylight  of  everyday  affairs  is 
the  catching  of  apple  scab  spores  in  the 
act  of  shedding  their  Winter  overcoats, 
ready  to  shoot  out  and  attack  new  growth. 
With  the  spray  service  now  available, 
in  most  apple  States,  spraying  is  timed 
just  right  to  get  these  scab  spores,  in¬ 
stead  of  guessing  at  the  right  time,  which 
may  be  too  early  or  too  late. 

The  New  York  State  Station  has  long 
specialized  in  fruit  seedlings  and  known 
hybrids.  For  a  dozen  years  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick  has  told  readers  in  our  first  issue  of 
March  something  of  the  noteworthy  new 
varieties  developed.  They  are  scarce  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  seedlings  and 
hybrids  carried  to  fruiting,  but  one  that 
is  a  real  improvement  pays  well  for  the 
work,  even  though  hundreds  of  its  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  test  are  discarded.  Examples 
are  Cortland  and  Newfane  apples,  Cay¬ 
uga  pear,  Albion  plum  and  Sheridan 
grape. 

Pruning  practice  is  another  point  that 
I  like  to  search  out,  whether  on  the 
grounds  of  an  experiment  station  or  the 
farm  of  some  fruit  man  who  has  a  rea¬ 
son  for  what  he  does. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Geneva  is  a  great 
outpouring  of  sulphur  water.  Clifton 
Springs  is  a  health  resort,  but  many  stop 
merely  to  drink  some  of  this  water,  which 
goes  well  on  a  thirsty  day.  A  small 
river  of  it  runs  away,  and  in  a  pavilion 
by  the  roadside  one  may  sit  and  help 
himself  from  the  bubbling  fountain. 

Along  the  railroad  between  Pittsford 
and  Brighton  a  dehorned  apple  orchard 
was  seen,  large  trees  cut  back  nearly  to 
the  trunk.  Most  of  them  were  sending 
out  a  bushy  top,  but  two  or  three  acted 
as  though  they  resented  this  treatment. 

I  wondered  what  the  object  might  be, 
and,  if  the  owner  of  those  trees  sees  this 
note,  the  information  will  be  appreciated. 

I  have  seen  old  peach  trees  cut  back  to 
the  stump  in  this  way  develop  strong, 
thrifty  tops  and  take  new  bearing  life. 
This  was  in  deep  soil,  sufficiently  moist, 
and  a  large  root  system  had  developed. 
The  tops  were  so  .scraggy  that  the  owner 
was  sick  of  them,  and  took  the  chance  of 
dehorning,  which  worked  well  in  that 
case. 

One  seldom  seems  land  better  farmed 
than  along  the  13-mile  stretch  from  Ro¬ 
chester  to  Rochester  Junction.  Then  in 
late  afternoon  a  local  train  took  us  slow¬ 
ly  down  between  the  lakes — Cayuga  and 
Seneca — narrow  but  both  50  miles  long. 
Sundown — here  and  there  bright  glimpses 
of  water  in  the  twilight — every  mile  a 
bit  more  dim — as  pleasant  a  coming  on 
of  night  as  I  ever  saw.  w.  w.  h. 


Vitamins  and  Vegetables 

Once  more  I  wish  to  stress  the  planting 
of  some  of  the  new,  wholesome  green  vege¬ 
tables  that  we  consider  a  necessary  part 
of  our  daily  rations. 

They  are  all  claimed  to  be  generous 
suppliers  of  the  much-lauded  vitamins 
that  we  hear  so  much  scientific  talk  about 
today,  although  the  what,  the  where  or 
the  why  in  regard  to  them  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty.  But  “they  say”  we 
cannot  live  without  vitamins,  so  vitamin 
producers  are  the  fad  for  the  present  and 
the  crowd  is  growing,  buying  and  using 
this  latest  and  greatest  unknowable  cure 
for  all  ills.  Vitamins  or  not,  the  eating 
of  more  green  vegetables  and  less  meat 
and  starch  gives  us  a  much  more  whole¬ 
some  and  nourishing  diet.  So  come  join 
the  procession,  and  include  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage,  coeozelle,  sprouting  broccoli.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts  and  lemon  cucumbers  in  your 
vegetable  planting  this  Spring,  e.  m.  s. 

Oregon. 


MR.  F.  S.  ALLEN,  of  Thorndike,  Waldo  Co.; 

Me.,  writes:  ‘‘I  sprayed  half  of  my  acreage  of 
potatoes  this  year  with  Pyrox  and  left  half  unsprayed. 
The  Pyrox-sprayed  potatoes  averaged  325  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  unsprayed  only  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“With  potatoes  at  $1.40  per  bushel,  I  realized 
$175  extra  profit  per  acre  on  the  acreage  sprayed 
with  Pyrox.” — Oct.  16,  1929. 

Pyrox  is  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide, 
scientifically  prepared  to  kill  insect  pests,  control 
blights  and  other  diseases,  and  to  stimulate  plant 
growth._  Quick,  safe,  easy,  and  economical  to  use. 
Sprays  in  a  fine  mist,  without  clogging  nozzles.  Sticks 
to  plants  like  paint,  even  through  severe  storms. 
Packed  in  sizes  to  suit  every  need.  Now  lower  priced 
than  in  31  years. 

Write  us,  mentioning  your  potato  acreage,  and  we 
will  send  facts  to  prove  that  you  can  actually  cut  pro¬ 
duction  costs  by  spraying  your  potatoes  with  Pyrox. 


Mr.  F.  S.  Alien,  o{ 
Thorndike ,  Waldo 
County,  Maine. 


BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y; 


Pay  $175  More  Pe 


For  Maximum  Yields  Yo 
Must  Spray!  «... 


u 


However  good  your  seed — however  thoroughly  you 
plan  and  fit  your  land,  or  however  liberally  you  supply 
plant  foods  —  maximum  yields  cannot  be  obtained  unles* 
the  growing  plants  are  protected  from  the  ravages  of  disease 
by  frequent  timely  and  thorough  application  of 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

The  most  effective  of  all  fungicides — 

Safeguard  the  strength  and  purity  of  your  spray  mixture 
by  using  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality— 99%  Pure 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  with  directions  for  preparing  “instant”  Bordeaux. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 


BIG  ROOFING  SAVINGS 

in  theseLeadclad  Special  Farm 
Roofing  Introductory  Prices 


The  new  Lead- 
clad  complete 
catalog  gives 
you  details  and 
lowest  prices  on 
Leadclad  Farm 
Fence  and  Roof¬ 
ings.  Write  for 
your  copy. 


THIS  is  your  opportunity  to  roof  with  genuine 
Leadclad  at  substantial  savings.  Leadclad  Special 
Farm  Roofing  is  high-grade  copper  bearing  steel  coated 
with  PURE  LEAD,  made  in  the  regular  Leadclad  way, 
the  best  weather  resistant  you  can  get.  New  low  prices 
are  made  possible  because  of  fortunate  purchases  of 
lead  and  steel  combined  with  greatly  increased  3ales 
this  year.  Some  of  your  neighbors  have  Leadclad 
Roofs.  Ask  them  how  Leadclad  wears. 

Leadclad  Wire  Company 

1160  Plainfield  Avenue  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Write  for  Leadclad  Farm  Roofing 


Folder  and  New  Introductory  Prices 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLING  WOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Better  Berries 

Away  back  in  the  days  of  the  friendly 
horse  and  ox,  before  the  age  of  mechanics 
supplanted  the  inborn  love  of  animals, 
I  first  became  a  strawberry  fancier,  try¬ 
ing  the  various  new  varieties  as  they 
appeared  in  the  growers’  catalogues.  In 
a  few  years’  time  I  had  become  quite 
familiar  with  a  hundred  sorts,  more  or 
less,  and  quite  naturally  learned  to  dis¬ 
count  most  of  the  claims  for  excellence 
of  the  successive  aspirants  for  popular 
favor.  We  have  now  no  more  produc¬ 
tive  sorts  than  the  old  Crescent,  with  its 
habit  of  thriving  everywhere  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  runners;  a  very 
profitable  sort  when  the  trade  was  willing 
to  put  up  with  the  very  poorest  quality 
of  fruit.  We  have  nothing  superior  to  the 
old  Sharpless,  when  it  comes  to  delicious 
sweetness  combined  with  large  size.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  today  numberless  varieties 
better  adapted  to  our  conditions,  many 
of  these  directly  descended  from  the  old 
favorites,  as  shown  where  a  strict 
pedigree  has  been  kept.  For  example,  the 
old  Wilson’s  Albany,  which  dates  back 
to  the  earliest  time  of  garden  straw¬ 
berries,  known  as  a  very  sour  sort  as 
generally  picked,  one  of  the  finest  when 
really  ripe,  lives  again  in  the  Early 
Ozark,  which  has  descended  through  the 
Aroma,  being  the  grandchild  of  the 
original  Wilson.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  I  tried  out  the 
Ozark  as  a  special  first-season  fruit.  And 
out  of  that,  experience  I  would  put  it  first 
for  canning  purposes,  amazingly  like  the 
old  Wilson  in  general,  twice  as  large, 
but  with  this  objection,  that  it  must 
have  plenty  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  to 
prove  its  worth. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  careful 
management.  The  Marshall  has  often 
been  set  aside  in  favor  of  less  desirable 
sorts  simply  because  it  requires  fine 
fertility  in  the  soil  in  order  to  prove  its 
worth.  It  has  been  represented  as  a 
berry  ill-adapted  for  general  culture  be¬ 
cause  calling  for  a  rich  soil.  It  would 
be  just  as  sensible  to  argue  for  scrub 
cattle  upon  the  plea  that  the  purebred 
dairy  animal  is  not  to  be  neglected.  I 
consistently  claim  that  the  only  berry 
worth  raising  is  the  one  grown  under  the 
highest  state  of  fertility.  It  so  happens 
that  the  Marshall  is  the  one  variety  for 
the  West  Coast,  no  berry  in  its  season 
being  wanted  while  this  prime  favorite 
is  to  be  had.  Ten  years  with  it  here  on 
Puget  Sound  in  competition  with  several 
others  has  shown  me  that  its  only  com¬ 
petitors  are  those  earlier  in  season,  or 
Fall-bearers.  The  fact  is  that  while  the 
strawberry  thrives  here  on  the  coast  re¬ 
markably  well,  the  list  of  successful 
varieties  is  a  narrow  one.  For  the  East 
and  Central  West  we  have  a  large  list 
of  profitable  sorts.  But  still  I  claim  that 
the  extra  care  to  produce  Marshall  is 
well  worth  the  trouble. 

The  reader  should  be  told  of  a  variety 
which  so  far  as  I  am  informed  is  success¬ 
ful  nowhere  else  than  on  this  coast,  but 
here  is  in  a  separate  class  as  a  canner, 
and  of  unusual  productiveness.  The 
Trebla  is  the  best  production  of  a  berry 
specialist  in  Northern  California,  and  is 
derived  from  a  wild  variety  found  upon 
the  coast.  This  variety  has  the  merit  of 
being  better  when  cooked  than  raw,  hold¬ 
ing  its  firmness  when  canned  much  as  a 
cherry  does,  preserving  its  color  well  and 
remaining  in  place  in  the  jars  rather 
than  floating.  I  have  found  this  Trebla 
very  profitable,  in  my  peculiar  way  of 
handling  the  crop,  advertising  for  the 
canner  to  pick  his  own.  It  has  a  habit 
of  producing  such  an  enormous  crop  that 
the  picker  simply  marvels  at  its  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Where  a  dozen  berries  from  a 
Marshall  at  a  picking  would  seem  a 
large  yield,  here  are  berries  lying  in 
trusses  all  around  the  plant,  with  rows 
of  fruit  superimposed  upon  others.  A 
pint  at  a  picking  is  nothing  unusual,  and 
with  three  or  four  pickings  to  follow. 
This  is  with  plants  touching  in  the  row 
and  rows  so  close  as  to  leave  little 
foot  space.  A  good  rule  is  a  special  thing 
for  a  special  purpose.  This  variety  is 
not  to  be  considered  save  a.s  one  to  sell 
direct  to  the  buyer  who  picks  his  own, 
and  its  habit  of  great  productiveness 
makes  it  a  variety,  when  handled  thus, 
four  times  as  profitable,  considering 


ground  space  occupied,  as  varieties 
adapted  for  ordinary  handling. 

Occasional  requests  for  advice  regard¬ 
ing  strawberry  culture  prompt  me  to 
state  that  a  strawberry  bed  should  be 
planned  long  before  the  actual  planting. 
If  sod  land  is  to  be  used,  at  least  two 
years  may  be  profitably  employed  in 
preparation,  pennitting  the  sod  to  be¬ 
come  completely  turned  into  humus  and, 
if  stable  manure  is  applied  at  the  outset 
in  liberal  quantity,  it  is  better,  because 
the  strawberry  plant  and  ammonia  from 
rotting  manure  do  not  agree.  To  plant 
corn  upon  the  sod  one  year,  followed  by 
potatoes  the  next,  is  an  excellent  prep¬ 
aration  for  strawberries.  A  piece  of  land 
in  garden  crops  may  well  be  planted  to 
strawberries  later.  The  worst  enemy  of 
the  strawberry  is  the  white  grub  of  the 
June  beetle,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in 
sod  land.  Two  years  plowing  will  gen¬ 
erally  rid  the  plot  of  this  pest. 

Among  the  many  changes  in  living 
conditions  incident  to  the  horseless  age, 
a  real  advantage  to  the  producer  in 
settled  localities,  is  the  fact  that  the 
buying  public  is  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  grower.  It  was  at  first  with  some 


misgivings  that  I  placed  a  newspaper 
advertisement  of  strawberries  to  be 
picked  by  the  buyer.  And  with  more 
misgivings,  that  I  saw  the  horde  of 
patrons,  several  times  as  many  a.s  my 
beds  could  accommodate.  Several  years’ 
experience  with  this  manner  of  market¬ 
ing  have  shown  the  plan  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  proper,  eliminating  the  cost 
of  picking  and  container,  and  the  crop 
already  marketed,  with  actually  more 
cash  for  the  berries.  It  is  usual  that  such 
buyers  want  a  quantity  for  canning.  My 
keen  recollection  of  my  first  sale  of  this 
kind  was  of  two  ladies  from  some  miles 
away  who  picked  and  carried  away 
twelve  dollars’  worth  of  berries.  What 
crop  better  for  a  roadside  trade  than 
strawberries?  And  this  cooperative 
scheme  of  marketing  does  away  with 
anticipation  of  glutted  markets.  I  may 
say  that  attempts  to  handle  the  raspberry 
and  blackberry  in  this  manner  proved 
so  unsuccessful  that,  I  was  led  to  give 
over  their  growing.  The  sweet  cherry  and 
Bartlett  pear  can  be  handled  thus;  also 
the  prune  crop,  unless  in  season  of 
unusual  abundance.  fred  w.  proctor. 

Pierce  County,  Wash. 


Palms  in  the  House 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  take  care 
of  a  palm,  regarding  watering  and  fer¬ 
tilizing?  It  is  a  Canary  date  palm. 

New  York.  g.  d. 

All  the  palms  ordinarily  grown  as 
house  plants  thrive  in  partial  shade,  and 
do  well  in  an  ordinary  living-room.  They 
should  not  be  repotted  until  the  mass  of 
roots  fills  the  soil ;  then  a  pot  only  one 
size  larger  should  be  used.  Too  large  a 
pot,  and  too  much  water  are  detrimental. 
There  should  be  ample  drainage  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  to  carry  off  excess 
water.  A  mixture  of  well-rotted  sod, 
leaf  mold  and  a  little  sand  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  most  palms.  Although 
such  plants  must  not  become  very  dry 
at  the  root,  water  standing  in  the  soil  is 
injurious.  Repotting  is  done  in  Spring 
or  early  Summer.  While  a  little  old 
rotted  stable  manure  may  be  mixed  in 
the  poting  compost,  other  fertilizers  are 
not  advised.  During  the  Summer  it  is 
desirable  to  put  such  palms  out  of  doors, 
in  a  sheltered  or  partially  shaded  place. 


Socony  Makes 

HARD  WORK  EASY 


s 


OCONY  PRODUCTS  make  hard  farm 
work  easy.  When  used  in  farm  machinery, 
they  eliminate  needless  repair  troubles. 
Use  Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  in  your  tractor  and 
you’ll  have  no  expensive  repair  bills.  Socony 
has  made  many  products  especially  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Some  of  them  are : 

Eureka  Harness  Oil,  manufactured  for 
oiling  and  preserving  leather  and  harness. 
It  is  free  from  acids  and  will  not  become 
rancid.  It  prevents  cracking  of  leather  and 
breaking  of  stitches.  Moreover,  it  penetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  oils. 

Socony  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  is  a 

soluble  oil  for  dormant  spraying  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  Mixed 
with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion  for 
use  as  a  spray  in  the  control  of  various 
insects  and  scales. 

Socony  Household  Oil,  made  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  where  a  light  oil  is  required.  It  is 
useful  for  lubricating  bicycles,  guns  and 
all  kinds  of  light  machinery. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality  burn¬ 
ing  fuel.  It  is  made  especially  for  lamps, 
oil  stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 


Hard  pulling  with  this  kind  of  ground,  but  tractors  fueled  with 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl,  and  lubricated  with  Socony 
Motor  Oil,  find  the  job  easy. 


In  addition,  we  make  many  more  products  for  use 
on  the  farm.  How  many  of  these  are  serving  you? 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  .  Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engine) 
.  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  .  .  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 

SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Beekeeping  East  or  West 

After  spending  several  days  with  a 
California  bee  man  who  formerly  engaged 
in  honey  production  in  New  York.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  contrast  in 
methods  followed  in  the  two  States.  In 
New  York  the  crops  are  fairly  dependable 
with  markets  near  at  hand.  In  California 
the  crops  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
with  large  crops  followed  by  failures 
and  the  necessity  of  shipping  the  pro¬ 
duct  thousands  of  miles  to  market. 

In  California,  farming  is  highly 
specialized.  An  entire  neighborhood  is 
often  devoted  to  a  single  crop.  This 
offers  good  pasture  for  the  bees  for  a 
short  period  when  blooming  time  comes, 
but  leaves  little  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
It  accordingly  often  becomes  necessary 
for  the  beekeeper  to  move  his  outfit  to 
distant  pastures  two  or  three  times  with 
a  year.  In  the  orange  belt  of  Southern 
California  is  found  some  of  the  finest 
bee  pasture  known  during  the  principal 
blooming  period.  Orange  honey  is  of  fine 
quality  and  the  tree  yields  nectar  gener¬ 
ously.  April  is  the  time  of  the  honey 
flow  from  orange  and  but  few  beekeepers 


expenses  and  the  cost  of  shipping  his 
honey  to  eastern  cities,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  must  secure  a  much  larger  aver¬ 
age  crop  in  order  to  realize  as  much  net 
profit. 

The  value  of  a  location  for  beekeeping 
is  determined  of  course  by  the  amount 
of  surplus  honey  which  can  be  produced. 
This  is  not  measured,  however,  by  a 
single  crop  but  by  the  average  of  a 
ten-year  period.  A  location  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  output  which  can  be  depended  upon 
every  year  may  be  far  better  than  one 
which  yields  a  big  surplus  followed  by  a 
failure.  On  this  basis  my  friend  might 
have  produced  more  honey  and  secured 
more  profit  had  he  remained  in  New  York 
instead  of  moving  to  California.  Bee¬ 
keeping  is  not  a  business  which  lends 
itself  to  large  profits.  It  does  provide 
a  comfortable  living  to  the  capable  bee¬ 
keeper,  under  conditions  which  to  many 
of  us  seem  ideal.  As  we  learn  more  about 
the  behaviour  of  plants  we  find  that 
many  times  it  would  be  possible  to 
greatly  increase  the  returns  from  the 
bees  by  a  slight  change  in  location  of  the 
apiary.  Environmental  conditions  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  nectar  yield 


Bees  Moved  on  Pasture  in  California 


An  Eastern  Apiary  in  Buckwheat  Region 


are  sufficiently  skillful  to  get  all  their 
bees  built  up  to  maximum  strength  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Usually  the  flow 
lasts  about  three  weeks  and  a  strong 
colony  of  bees  will  often  harvest  from 
100  to  200  pounds  of  orange  honey  during 
this  period. 

With  a  large  apiary  in  an  orange 
location  where  many  other  beekeepers 
are  near,  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  find  other  pasture  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  There  are  so  many  different  plants 
grown  extensively  in  California  that  the 
ambitious  beekeeper  can  get  as  many 
as  three  crops  of  honey  in  a  year  by 
moving.  This,  however,  involves  heavy 
expenses  and  labor  and  if  the  crop  fails, 
serious  loss  may  easily  follow.  In  the 
garden  seed  belt  much  honey  is  harvested 
form  a  variety  of  sources,  such  as  celery 
and  parsnips.  In  Ventura  County  much 
honey  is  gathered  from  Lima  beans  and 
black-eyed  beans.  The  flow  from  beans 
comes  in  Summer  after  the  bees  have 
had  time  for  a  rest  following  the  orange 
flow.  No  other  State  has  such  a  wide 
variety  of  honey  sources  as  does  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  perhaps  nowhere  else  does 
the  knowledge  of  the  flora  ccunt  for  so 
much.  Somewhere  a  honey  flow  is  in 
progress  from  April  until  October,  but 
the  crop  is  greatly  affected  by  weather 
conditions. 

Where  the  bee  man  finds  it  necessary 
to  move  his  outfit  to  distant  fields  he 
is  working  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  He 
must  secure  a  satisfactory  location  and 
this  often  involves  an  outlay  for  rental, 
lie  must  meet  a  considerable  outlay  for 
trucking  and  handling  and  his  living 
costs  are  greatly  increased  when  he  is 
away  from  home.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  losses  which  are  bound  to  occur  when 
the  bees  are  confined  to  the  hives  during 
a  long  journey.  Considering  all  these 


and  the  presence  or  absence  of  particu¬ 
lar  plants  may  be  very  important. 

Many  locations  which  will  support 
large  apiaries  during  the  honey  flow  have 
so  little  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
that  but  few  bees  can  remain  perma¬ 
nently.  In  the  buckwheat  region  of 
northern  New  York  there  are  localities 
which  support  larger  apiaries  for  the  en¬ 
tire  season  than  any  other  portion  of 
America.  The  limiting  factor  in  the 
number  of  hives  that  can  be  kept  in  one 
location  is  often  the  supply  of  pollen  for 
brood  rearing  in  early  Spring  and  late 
Fall.  In  this  region  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  such  forest  trees  as  elm, 
maples,  willows,  etc.  These  are  followed 
by  dandelions  which  yield  both  nectar 
and  pollen  in  abundance,  and  fruit  blos¬ 
soms  also  add  much  forage  for  the  bees. 
With  something  coming  on  from  early  to 
late  there  is  little  danger  of  famine  in 
the  hives  during  Spring  or  Summer. 

In  such  a  neighborhood  if  we  have  also 
a  large  acreage  of  some  major  honey 
plant  like  White  clover,  Sweet  clover  or 
buckwheat  to  provide  an  ample  harvest, 
the  beekeeper  may  feel  secure. 

The  eastern  beekeeper  has  the  world’s 
great  cities  at  his  door  and,  although  at 
present  the  markets  are  none  too  good, 
he  at  least  saves  the  cost  of  the  long 
haul  which  his  western  competitor  must 
pay.  On  the  whole  the  advantage  seems 
quite  with  the  man  in  the  East. 

FRANK  C.  PELLETT. 


“Mama,”  .said  her  little  six-year-old 
daughter,  “please  button  my  dress.”  “You 
will  have  to  do  it  yourself,  dear,”  was 
the  reply.  “Mother’s  too  busy.”  “Oh, 
dear!”  exclaimed  the  little  girl.  “I  don’t 
know  what  I’d  do  without  mvself.” — 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 


The  New  American  Gardener 


4  Tools  in  1 

Makes  Gardening 

Speedy 
and  Easy 


AX 


^AY  goodby  to  weeds  and  hard,  crusted,  chok- 
***  ing  soil  in  your  garden  this  year. 

This  cultivator  makes  gardening  speedy  and  easy 
with  its  four,  fine  quality  tools —  trenching  plow, 
five  tooth  cultivator,  scuffle  hoe  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  Mulcher-Pulverizer.  Tools  mounted 
on  a  revolving  head  that  can  be  quickly 
turned  to  bring  the  tool  you  want  to  use 
into  position. 

No  other  cultivator  you  can  buy  will  do 
as  many  different  tasks  —  none  is  easier 
or  pleasanter  to  use. 


No.  2  MIDGET 
SEEDER 


Write  for  descriptive  circulcr  today. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  stocked  the  New  American 
Gardener,  No.  G-2,  send  us  his  name  and  $6.50  and 
we  will  supply  you  direct,  prepaid. 

THE  AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

General  Offices,  1918  Keith  Building 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  Over  100  Years 


A  complete  seeder  han¬ 
dling  all  kinds  of  seed 
from  lettuce  to  peas  or 
beans.  Holds  one  quart. 
Easily  and  quickly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New 
American  Gardener. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet 
stocked  the  No.  2  Midget 
Seeder,  send  us  his  name 
and  $6.30  and  tve  uill 
supply  you  direct,  prepaid. 


IRUEIEMPER  CUL  TIEVASTO  R  5 


. . . .  1 1  1 1 . . . 

rt7\\VT^l  Xn 

\_j  V\  \\  \ 

MWlibJ  f  ?t\  i 

Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 

<1jfs  8  B  r*  In  growing:  season  the 

+/  Siz  Bw  O  VC"  aSAi&m  Shaw  plows, plants, cul- 
tfvates.  It  also  runs  pumps,  saws,  and  other 
belt  machines.  Two  _  dm:««  rJm. 

speed  gear.  Worlds  ^  Walking  or  Riding 

Power  Jh  of  power .  Patented  (Kg  TypdS. 

Mower  tool  control.  Write  JSSux  V  w 

Attachment.  Cats  for  Factory  Price.  ^ 

hay,  weeds,  etc.  Shaw  Mfg.  Co.  V'l  9 

Also  30-inch  Cyl.  Div.  RY6 

Tvpe  Lawn  Mower.  Galesburg,  nans.  alOgj 

Make  Afore  on  4  Loads 
than  on  S  Loads  Potatoes 


FOU  have  to  pay  for  grading  potatoes  and  onions,  whether  you 
grade  them  or  let  someone  else  do  the  work.  And  you  can  do 
your  grading  for  less  than  you  pay  to  have  it  done. 

In  many  sections  one  truckload  of  ungraded  spuds  in  five  is  culls  and  dirt. 
By  removing  this  trash  on  the  farm  you  save  sacks,  save  carting,  save  paying 
freight  on  worthless  stuff. 

Boggs  machines  grade  up  to  550  bu.  per  hour  into  No.  1  and  No.  2  sizes,  with 
less  than  3°/o  variation  from  Government  sizes,  and  eliminate  culls  and  dirt. 
Won’t  bruise  or  injure  even  green  stock.  And  with  the  Roller  Picking  Table, 
potatoes  are  automatically  turned  over 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  miss  picking 
out  rots  and  defects. 

An  A-l  pack  always  brings  higher  prices. 

With  a  Boggs  you  save  help,  too.  It  does 
the  manual  labor  of  three  to  five  men. 

Made  in  several  models,  to  be  operated  by 
hand  or  power,  at  $49.00  and  up.  Quick  de¬ 
livery  from  our  factories  at  Atlanta,  N.Y.  and 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

Our  catalog  tells  how  to  make  more  money. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy. 


uororynoumom  gram 


BOGGS 

The  Standard 

POTATO  and  ONION 
GRADER 


Boggs  Mfg.  Corp. 

4Z  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  a  free  copy 
of  your  catalog. 

Name . . . . 

Address' . . 

Town . State . . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Ruiial  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IIE  first  page  article  this  week  discusses  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance  in  orcharding,  as  well  as 
general  farming — getting  sufficient  organic  matter 
into  the  soil.  Where  one  can  see  that  orchard  land 
is  thin  and  lacking  in  vegetable  matter,  the  need  of 
quick  action  to  remedy  this  defect  is  evident.  But 
in  other  cases  there  is  a  temptation  to  let  it  go  a 
year  or  two.  Experience  soon  shows  that  bringing 
land  back  is  an  uphill  job,  and  the  trees  are  sure  to 
suffer  while  efforts  to  get  back  to  normal  are  being 
made.  The  best  methods  of  keeping  orchard  land  in 
good  heart  will  vary  widely,  but,  where  legume  cover 
crops  are  a  possibility,  they  are  the  answer.  Any 
sort  of  growth,  however,  that  can  be  worked  under 
or  cut  and  allowed  to  decay  in  an  uncultivated  or¬ 
chard  will  help.  “Treating  the  soil  right”  in  pro¬ 
viding  organic  matter  is  an  idea  worth  keeping  in 
mind  all  of  the  time. 

* 

RAPPING  the  codling  moth  and  other  night- 
flying  creatures  was  once  practiced  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  as  a  possible  remedy  for  these  troubles,  and  in 
the  old  days  of  the  arc  electric  lamp  great  numbers 
were  killed  by  flying  into  this  light  and  might  be 
swept  up  in  peck  measures.  All  of  this  moth  trap¬ 
ping  was  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  insect  pests, 
and  the  same  amount  of  spraying  was  necessary. 
However,  every  codling  moth  caught  is  just  that 
number  less.  A  reader  in  Michigan  who  is  moth 
trapping  this  year,  gives  the  following  report : 

My  bottle  bug  catchers  produced  a  real  surprise  as 
I  went  out  to  catch  plum  .eurculio  and  caught  instead 
a  great  number  of  codling  moths.  We  placed  a  small 
piece  of  yeast  cake  in  the  sweetened  water  in  the  bot¬ 
tles.  Within  an  hour  after  they  were  hung  up  by 
tying  binder  twine  around  the  neck  and  then  around 
a'  limb,  the  odor  of  the  liquid  could  be  smelled  a  rod 
away.  Flies  of  many  kinds  hastened  to  enter  the  bot¬ 
tles  and  remained  for  a  bath.  There  were  big  blue 
flies,  regular  house  flies  and  many  of  strange  colors  and 
shapes  but  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  was  the 
number  of  codling  moths  which  were  caught.  At  times 
the  liquid  had  a  solid  cover  of  codling  moths,  but  in 
time  the  earlier  arrivals  sank  to  the  bottom  and  made 
room  for  more.  These  plum  trees  are  fillers  in  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  but  I  did  not  know  a  codling  moth  was 
on  the  place  as  the  apple  trees  have  never  borne  a 
crop  although  they  have  had  a  light  sprinkling  at  times. 

From  this  experience  it  would  appear  that  keep¬ 
ing  the  traps  set  may  be  really  worth  while  some¬ 
times  at  least. 

* 

ORNADOES,  which  seldom  occur  in  hilly  coun¬ 
tries,  are  quite  common  in  level  or  rolling  sec¬ 
tions,  destroying  everything  they  strike.  Cyclone 
cellars  in  tornado  regions  make  a  safe  harbor  if 
one  can  reach  them,  but  this  is  not  always  possible. 
The  government  Weather  Bureau  has  been  figuring 
on  the  possibilities  of  dodging  these  storms  with  au¬ 
tomobiles.  Although  the  whirl  of  wind  in  a  tor¬ 
nado  is  very  rapid  the  progressive  movement  is 
comparatively  slow,  seldom  moi*e  than  40  miles  an 
hour.  The  following  suggestions  are  given  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  with  regard  to  running  away 
from  such  storms  when  possible : 

Most  tornadoes  move  toward  the  northeast,  a  few 
toward  the  southeast,  and  the  rest,  with  almost  negligible 
exceptions,  in  some  other  easterly  direction.  Moreover, 
the  path  generally  varies  but  little  from  a  straight  line, 
so  that  the  direction  in  which  a  storm  is  seen  to  be 
moving  is  likely  to  be  the  one  that  it  will  follow  until 

it  dies  out.  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

From  these  facts  it  follows  that  when  a  tornado  is 
sighted  several  miles  away  a  person  generally  has  time 
to  escape  by  taking  a  course  at  right  angles  to  its  path, 
and  the  automobile  is  obviously  a  valuable  adjunct  for 
escape,  provided  there  is  a  road  leading  in  the  right 
direction. 

We  have  at  times  driven  ahead  of  a  threatening 
thunder  shower  and  reached  home  a  few  minutes 
before  the  downpour.  The  incentive  to  flee  from  a 
tornado  is  still  greater,  but  naturally  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  one’s  bearings  properly,  so  as  to  go  in 
the  right  direction. 


RECENTLY  we  spent  two  hours  examining  40 
Milking  Shorthorns  before  a  sale.  They  were 
consigned  by  several  breeders,  and  represented,  to 
a  large  extent,  their  aims  toward  an  ideal  in  this 
dual-purpose  breed.  As  a  side  line  in  such  an  event, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  wliat  a  livestock  man  has 
on  his  mind  as  liis  herd  is  developing.  In  the  case 
of  these  dairymen,  the  point  of  first  importance  was 
proper  balance  between  milking  and  beef  types  of 
this  Shorthorn  breed,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
sacrifice  of  milking  quality.  One  man  who  looked 
closely  for  some  time  at  three  heifers  figured  that 
one  had  a  little  more  of  the  milking  type  than  the 
others.  He  knew  just  why  he  thought  so,  although 
the  difference  was  not  so  easily  detected  in  young 
stock.  Another  told  of  a  neighbor  who  brought 
from  a  distance  a  bull  of  magnificent  type  to  im¬ 
prove  the  size  of  his  milkers.  He  got  the  addi¬ 
tional  size,  but  soon  found  that  he  was  breeding 
beef  into  his  herd  strongly.  Some  good  specimens 
of  nearly  solid  reds  were  in  this  sale,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  color  preference  appears  to  be  for  roans.  A 
string  of  these  roans,  either  at  the  State  Fair  or  a 
sale,  is  a  handsome  sight,  and  the  old  saying  “hand¬ 
some  is  as  handsome  does”  applies  to  them  also. 

❖ 

FROM  California  comes  the  report  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  in  long-time  refrigeration  on 
shipboard.  A  refrigerator  steamship  was  loaded 
with  fruits,  vegetables  and  dairy  products,  and 
made  a  four-months  trip  to  11  ports  of  six  different 
countries  of  the  Orient.  The  trip  was  partly  to 
learn  how  these  different  products  would  stand  such 
a  journey  and  partly  to  show  these  various  countries 
what  California  had  to  offer.  The  voyage  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  so  far  as  those  aims  were  concerned,  but  the 
general  outlook  for  finding  markets  for  these  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Asia  appears  doubtful.  Part  of  the  report 
in  this  line  follows : 

This  investigation  did  not  succeed  in  finding  anywhere 
millions  of  natives  of  Eastern  Asia  waiting  for  Ameri¬ 
can  fruits  in  fresh,  canned  and  dried  form.  In  most 
countries  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  local  fruit  to 
which  the  people  are  accustomed.  The  present  export 
of  fruit  to  Asia  has  no  material  influence  on  the  prices 
farmers  receive.  The  largest  portion  of  any  California 
crop  marketed  in  Asia  is  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  grapes;  the  range  is  downward  to  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  for  peaches.  The  present  Asiatic  market  for 
California  fruits  is  of  no  direct  benefit  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  farmer. 

Unsettled  political  conditions  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  prevent  anything  like  what  might  be  normal 
trade  under  peace  and  industry. 

* 

PECIALISTS  in  safety  assert  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  automobile  accidents  are  due  to 
faulty  brakes  or  poor  mechanical  condition,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  case  of  an  old  car.  They  are  insistent  that 
the  law  should  compel  frequent  overhauling  of 
brakes,  if  the  owners  will  not  do  it  without  com¬ 
pulsion.  When  we  consider  that  faulty  brakes  may 
mean  all  the  difference  between  a  comfortable  fami¬ 
ly  life  and  a  sudden  plunge  into  widowed  poverty, 
it  would  seem  that  few  households  would  neglect 
such  an  important  matter.  A  car  that  is  kept  in  the 
best  condition  possible  is  insurance  against  many 
hazards  of  the  road. 

* 

WE  ARE  often  asked  how  to  get  best  results 
from  the  hen  manure  made  by  small  flocks. 
During  the  growing  season  there  is  no  better  plan 
than  taking  it  out  frequently — every  day  is  best — 
and  working  it.  into  the  garden  between  rows  of 
vegetables  and  around  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  If 
fresh  earth  is  kept  on  the  droppings  boards,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  with  the  manure  being  lumpy. 
Hen  manure  is  strong  stuff  and  should  not  come  into 
direct  contact  with  seeds  or  the  roots  of  plants. 
Working  it  in  where  the  roots  can  reach  out  and 
help  themselves  as  they  desire  is  a  good  plan.  Hen 
manure  is  mainly  a  nitrogen  carrier  and  stimulant 
of  leaf  growth.  To  balance  it  for  general  garden 
use  phosphoric  acid  is  needed.  This  may  be  had  in 
a  mixed  fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen,  say  2-10-5,  or 
by  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  (also  called  superphos¬ 
phate).  This  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to 
nine  of  the  hen  manure  is  about  right,  though  more 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  will  do  no  harm,  as  most  of 
our  soils  are  lacking  in  this  essential  for  fruit  and 
seed  growth.  Working  on  this  plan  the  henhouse 
may  be  kept  clean  and  the  manure  set  at  the  job  of 
helping  the  garden. 

* 

RAISING  hardy  perennials  from  seed  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  job,  and  during  the  next 
month  is  a  good  time  to  start.  The  ground  should 
be  well  prepared,  as  some  of  these  hardy  things  are 
delicate  and  slow  in  early  growth.  Location  in 


partial  shade  during  afternoon  is  desirable,  other¬ 
wise  shade  with  lath  screens  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  this  tender  growth  from  the  burning  sun  of 
clear  midsummer  days.  Weeds  are  likely  to  be  trou¬ 
blesome  and  should  be  pulled  before  they  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  choke  the  seedlings.  This  is  work,  but 
there  is  satisfaction  in  having  a  lot.  of  columbines 
and  larkspurs,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  unusual 
perennials,  right  at  hand  for  transplanting  after  a 
rain. 

* 

AREFTJL  study  of  wool  growth  is  being  made 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  determine 
how  much  this  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  flock 
owner.  They  have  learned  that  uniformity  in  fine¬ 
ness  of  wool  fibers,  an  important  factor  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fleece,  is  influenced  by  the  feeding,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  management  under  which  the  wool  is  grown. 
Clippings  of  wool  were  taken  from  areas  of  equal 
size  on  five  sheep  every  28  days  for  four  successive 
years.  These  areas  had  previously  been  sheared 
close  to  the  skin.  When  the  clippings  were  taken 
small  locks  of  wool  were  tied  close  to  the  skin  to 
mark  the  growth  during  each  period.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  each  lock  had  13  ties,  one  for  each  28- 
day  period.  Both  the  wool-growth  clippings  and  the 
tied  locks  were  measured  for  length  and  fineness, 
the  results  showing  that  throughout  the  year  the 
rate  of  growth  of  wool  varied  both  in  length  and  in 
diameter.  Each  of  these  measurements  was  greater 
for  the  Summer  or  Fall  periods  and  less  in  mid¬ 
winter.  The  greatest  growth  in  length  of  fiber  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  correlated  with  the  greatest  growth  in 
diameter,  and  vice  versa.  Any  conditions  unfavor¬ 
able  to  vitality  and  thriftiness  of  sheep,  such  as 
severe  weather,  inadequate  feed  or  the  effects  of 
lambing,  directly  lowered  the  quality  of  the  wool. 

A: 

T 

WHY  not  be  frank  and  open  in  this  matter  of 
school  consolidation?  We  have  received  an 
elaborately  printed  booklet  purporting  to  explain 
one  of  these  centralization  propositions.  It  not  only 
lacks  frankness,  but  deceitful  intent  crops  out  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  “read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines”  to  catch  it.  There  are  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  the  large  buildings  to  be  erected, 
statements  of  their  cost  and  shrewd  arguments  show¬ 
ing  that  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  taxes  because 
of  the  increased  official  aid.  Yet.  in  another  place 
is  hesitant  admission  that  all  of  the  details  of  ex¬ 
pense  have  not  been  worked  out,  evidently  put  there 
to  stave  off  any  inquiry  about  details.  But  why  not 
work  out  all  of  the  details  in  advance  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  may  know  reasonably  near  what  the  expense  will 
be?  We  knew  one  school  expected  to  cost  $160,000 
that  actually  reached  $240,000  on  the  plans  first  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  then  required  $60,000  more  for  extras 
needed  to  comply  with  the  law  but  previously  for¬ 
gotten  ( ? ) .  Possibly  something  of  the  sort  in  this 
case  accounts  for  the  inability  to  furnish  details  of 
cost  now.  Why  not  be  honest  with  the  people  about 
such  things?  We  have  never  known  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  that  objected  to  real  improvements.  Country 
people  know  the  value  of  education,  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  it  at  its  best,  and  are  ready  to  pay  for 
it,  with  severe  self-denial  if  necessary.  But  they  do 
object  to  being  “bamboozled”  into  changes,  at  out¬ 
rageous  expense,  to  gratify  the  whims  of  alleged 
experts. 


Brevities 

“I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help.” 

The  maple  products  crop  of  New  England  this  year 
is  put  at  15,462,000  lbs. 

A  locomotive  built  with  roller  bearings,  like  those 
on  automobiles,  is  being  tested. 

Mr.  Lower,  page  731,  seems  to  have  gone  about  to 
the  top  notch  in  green  manuring. 

The  Maryland  pea  crop  for  canning  will  be  only  one- 
tliird  of  normal,  owing  to  the  drought. 

Of  the  530,000  homes  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
using  electricity,  43,340  are  farm  homes. 

All  about  guineas,  page  747.  A  few  of  these  inter¬ 
esting  little  creatures  go  well  on  the  farm. 

A  temperature  of  40  degrees  May  27,  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  was  not  encouraging  to  the  Lima  beans. 

Total  production  of  the  forestry  industry  in  British 
Columbia  in  1929  had  a  value  of  $90,000,000,  of  which 
lumber  accounted  for  about  50  per  cent. 

Last  year,  31.000  were  killed  by  automobiles  in  this 
country.  Recently  in  an  up-State  city  we  noticed  that 
pedestrians  as  well  as  autos  observed  traffic  signals. 
The  plan  worked  well. 

During  the  week  ending  May  24,  the  following 
stocks  of  domestic  grain  were  in  store  or  afloat,  in  this 
country;  Wheat.  120,365,000  bushels;  corn,  12,568,000; 
oats,  i  1.479,000;  rye,  12,369,000;  barley,  6,958,000; 
flax,  534,000. 
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A  Good  Pick 

RECENTLY  Alexander  Legge  talked  back  at 
Julius  Barnes  and  other  grain  speculators  at 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  way 
that  delighted  farmers  everywhere.  With  the  thrill 
of  that  speech  yet  tingling  in  my  system,  I  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  I  enjoyed  it. 

My  interest  and  sympathy  are  magnified  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  facing  the  same  problem  in  a  big 
national  way  with  the  same  kind  of  opposition  that 
I  experienced  15  years  ago  in  a  much  smaller  State 
plan  in  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  organized 
system  for  the  co-operative  marketing  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  original  plan  was  defeated  by  a  variety 
of  influences  including  war  conditions,  but  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  an  economic  system  for  the  marketing  of 
farm  food  products  is  now  recognized  everywhere 
as  a  proper  function  of  government.  With  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  this  economic  necessity  the  battle 
is.  more  than  half  won.  After  all  15  years  is  a 
short  struggle.  It  took  middlemen  four  thousand 
years  without  check  or  hindrance  to  build  up  the 
old  selfish  and  wasteful  system. 

Since  my  interview  with  Mr.  Legge  I  have  been 
encouraged  anew  to  hope  that  the  expectant  period 
of  waiting  may  be  shortened.  I  have  always  de¬ 
sired  to  give  credit  to  officials  for  meritorious  public 
service,  but  I  have  never  given  cause  to  be  accused 
of  lauding  men  performing  a  nominal  service  simply 
because  they  occupied  positions  of  influence  and 
power.  But  looking  at  it  from  the  farm  angle  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Legge  as  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  seems  like  an  inspired  appointment. 
He  has  all  the  essential  qualifications  for  a  success¬ 
ful  leader  in  this  field.  He  has  the  confidence,  the 
admiration  and  loyalty  of  his  associates  and  helpers. 
He  has  business  experience  and  vision.  He  knows 
the  farmer  and  the  farm,  their  shortcomings  and 
their  merits.  He  knows  their  individual  needs,  and 
the  broader  problems  of  agriculture  as  a  whole. 
His  understanding  and  sympathy  are  crowning 
qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  The 
things  about  Mr.  Legge  that  impressed  me  most 
were  his  simplicity,  his  directness  and  his  candor. 
He  knows  his  own  mind,  and  speaks  it  freely  and 
frankly.  He  makes  no  reservations.  What  he  says 
to  you,  he  seems  willing  to  say  to  the  whole  world. 
Convinced  that  he  was  in  error,  he  would,  I  believe, 
admit  it  though  the  enemy  stood  by  to  scoff,  but 
knowing  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  the  frenzied 
demons  of  the  “wheat  pit”  would  have  no  terrors  for 
him. 

The  chairman  of  the  Farm  Board  not  only  knows 
the  farm  side,  but  he  knows  the  marketing,  the 
speculating  and  the  manipulating  side  of  the  grain 
trade  as  well.  He  reminded  me  that  when  a  load 
of  wheat  is  delivered  by  the  grower  to  a  local  ele¬ 
vator  it  is  hedged  by  the  local  buyer,  by  the  jobber, 
one  speculator  after  another  from  the  local  buyer 
to  the  Chicago  operators,  and  finally  by  the  miller. 
According  to  estimates  every  bushel  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  is  sold  over  and  over  20  times.  The  broker’s 
commission  alone  on  these  sales  and  resales  amounts 
to  five  cents  a  bushel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profits 
made  on  the  20  speculations,  and  the  chairman 
significantly  concludes  that  the  gentlemen  are  not 
Imying  and  selling  for  their  health  or  pastime.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  the  price  of  wheat  has  gone  up 
and  down  in  a  cycle  of  fully  GO  cents  a  bushel.  The 
low  quotations  fixed  the  price  for  the  producer,  but 
it  did  not  affect  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
cities. 

Chairman  Legge  sees  the  hedging  system  and  the 
grain  exchanges  protecting  everyone  concerned  with 
wheat  except  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  him  say  that  TO  years  of  the 
system  has  not  given  satisfaction  and  that  it  is  time 
the  exchanges  were  put  under  regulation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  well  understood  in  the  industry  that  the 
speculators  planned  a  coup  at  the  expense  of  the 
board  and  its  auxiliaries,  because  of  the  obligations 
assumed  by  the  board  for  future  deliveries  to  stop 
the  downward  price  movements.  I  was  anxious  to 
know  what  happened.  Mr.  Legge  went  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  far  enough  to  give  me  to  understand  that  the 
trick  was  anticipated.  The  obligations  were  trans¬ 
ferred  into  wheat,  and  when  the  time  came  to  shoot 
there  was  no  target. 

Mr.  Legge  believes  in  the  adjustment  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  requirements  for  consumption.  The  old 
Dean  Swiff  theory  that  the  man  is  a  benefactor  who 
produces  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before, 
does  not  appeal  to  him  until  there  is  a  demand  and 
a  fair  price  for  the  extra  blade  of  grass.  He  sees 
only  waste  and  confusion  in  promoting  reclamation 
projects  at  the  cost  of  the  public  while  the  farms 


we  now  have  are  producing  a  troublesome  surplus. 
He  said  that  extension  workers  who  heretofore  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  increased  production  have  now 
volunteered  to  take  responsibility  for  the  reduction 
in  the  production  of  wheat  to  a  level  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  demand  if  given  the  exclusive  job.  They  got  it. 

Chairman  Legge  will  avoid  the  ruinous  practice 
often  adopted  of  storing  and  holding  products  in¬ 
definitely  for  advanced  prices.  He  would  avoid 
flooding  the  market  and  smashing  prices  with  a 
large  surplus  supply,  but  at  the  same  time  his  policy 
is  to  keep  the  market  regularly  supplied.  This  is 
important  because  it  encourages  regular  consump¬ 
tion,  avoids  the  use  of  substitutes  and  tends  to  bet¬ 
ter  prices  as  the  supply  decreases.  When  the  millers 
presented  a  grievance.  Mr.  Legge  proposed  to  put  a 
large  volume  of  wheat  in  their  empty  warehouses 
without  storage  charges  and  to  sell  them  substan¬ 
tial  quantities  at  any  time  as  needed  for  grinding 
at  prevailing  prices  at  the  time  of  sale.  Aside  from 
disarming  the  complaint,  the  offer  while  not  ac¬ 
cepted,  was  good  business  for  producers.  It  never 
pays  to  make  a  consumer  change  the  taste  for  our 
products.  They  may  get  to  like  the  substitute. 

Chairman  Legge  has  definite  and  positive  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  the  basic  form  for  farm  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  practical  form  of  regional  organi¬ 
zation,  he  said,  begins  with  a  local  association  of 
farmers  in  a  community  where  the  members  may 
meet  and  assemble  their  products  with  convenience. 
Here  the  members  conduct  their  local  work  and 
business.  They  choose  their  officers  and  when  neces¬ 
sary  process  and  ship  their  own  product.  They  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  expenses  and  are  familiar  with 
all  that  is  being  done.  Their  contact  is  direct  and 
their  information  is  first  hand.  These  associations 
producing  any  commodity  then  affiliate  or  federate 
to  create  a  central  agency  to  negotiate  sales  for  all, 
and  to  do  those  things  which  the  locals  cannot  so 
well  do  for  themselves.  He  mentioned  the  Land 
o’  Lakes  Creameries  and  the  California  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  as  two  successful  large  regional  associations 
organized  on  this  plan.  Practically,  he  said,  farm¬ 
ers  distributed  over  a  large  area,  often  two  to  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  office  of  a  centralized  type 
of  organization,  cannot  have  any  direct  contact  with 
the  business  and  only  second-hand  information  as 
to  its  affairs. 

Under  the  agricultural  marketing  act,  the  board 
must  act  through  organizations  which  qualify  under 
the  Capper-Volstead  law.  It  does  not  discriminate 
as  to  the  form  of  organization,  but  the  board  is  now 
confronted  by  resistance  of  farmers  to  organization 
appeals  in  sections  that  have  had  experience  and 
losses  from  membership  in  the  Sapiro  type  of  cen¬ 
tralized  organizations.  In  this  situation  Mr.  Legge’s 
views  are  important.  A  revision  to  the  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  that  he  approves  would  probably  win 
these  farmers  back  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  real  co-operation.  If  so  the  renewed  confidence  in 
co-operation  would  unite  all  farmers  in  one  great 
national  body  and  make  agriculture  the  most  pros¬ 
perous,  the  most  inviting  and  the  most  useful  of 
American)  industries.  j.  j.  p. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

HE  reservations  for  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 
have  begun  to  come  in  freely.  One  bunch  of  four 
came  in  last  week  from  one  party  from  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  Others  are  rather  widely  distributed,  in¬ 
cluding  a  party  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
another  from  the  extreme  north  county  in  New  York 
State.  New  Jersey  is  represented,  too. 

We  have  neglected  to  say  heretofore  that,  while  a 
deposit  of  $5  is  required  with  reservations,  if,  for 
any  reason,  the  person  making  the  reservation  should 
find  later  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  make  the  trip, 
the  deposit  will  be  returned.  The  same  rule  will 
apply  later  when  tickets  for  the  tour  are  bought 
and  paid  for.  The  purchase  price  will  be  returned 
if  for  any  reason  the  purchaser  is  unable  to  use  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  get  these  details  fixed  up  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
railroads  for  cars,  sleepers,  hotels  and  automobiles 
for  side  trips,  but  no  hardships  can  be  permitted  to 
anyone  because  of  these  advance  details.  We  want 
the  tour  to  be  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  vacation  in 
every  way.  It  promises  to  be  so.  and  anyone  who 
feels  now  that  he  or  she  wishes  to  make  the  trip  may 
make  the  reservation  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  be  free  to  cancel  the  reservation  up  to  the  last 
day  and  that  any  payment  will  be  returned. 


Milk  Imports 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and  milk 


into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh,  con¬ 
densed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk 
from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts,  during 
the  month  or  April,  1930. 


CREAM  MILK 

From  Canada  to  Gallons  Dollars  Gallons  Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  H .  113  3d 

Vermont  .  08,085  100.037  57.085  10,581 

St.  Lawrence  .  43.208  09,943  104,041  28,948 

Buffalo  .  18,280  47.023 

Dakota  .  43  33  211  63 

Duluth  and  Superior  . .  28  47  51  28 


Total  . .  129,727  218,319  222,588  39,020 

CONDENSED  MILK 

From  Netherlands  to  Founds  Dollars 

New  York  .  12,600  1,417 

New  Orleans  .  4,199  492 

MILK  POWDERS 

From  Netherlands  to  Pounds  Dollars 

Massachusetts  .  12,100  1,753 

New  York  .  158,774  22,000 


The  total  import  from  the  two  sources  is  $284,201 
for  April.  It  is  not  a  large  percentage  of  the  whole 
supply,  but  it  replaces  the  product  of  substantially 
350  average  New  York  State  dairies. 

The  total  imports  of  dairy  products  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1929.  amounted  to  $37,764,000. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  gross  average  earnings  of 
about  a  half  million  cows. 


Doings  in  Delaware 

From  April  15  to  May  14  not  the  least  rain  fell  in 
this  locality,  in  fact  we  did  not  even  have  dew  half  of 
the  time,  and  the  situation  was  becoming  serious.  We 
can  stand  considerable  drought  here  if  we  can  cultivate 
but  this  came  so  early  in  the  Spring  that  early  crops 
were  hardly  planted,  and  in  fact  much  planting  still 
remains  to  he  done.  Not  more  than  half  the  corn  is 
planted  as  the  ground  was  too  dry  to  plow.  Cannery 
peas  will  be  a  short  crop.  Clover  is  nearly  a  total 
loss  in  most  cases.  Strawberries  will  be  but  half  a 
crop  and  in  just  a  few  more  days  would  have  been  but 
a  sad  memory,  but  it  rained.  In  fact  it  has  done  little 
else  for  the  past  five  days. 

Irish  potatoes  seemed  to  enjoy  the  dry  weather  and 
are  looking  fine,  also  our  few  early  tomato  plants  but 
the  Lima  bean  situation  is  a  problem.  They  were 
planted  in  pure  dust  and  the  rain* seemed  to  sink  them 
so  deep  in  the  ground  that  I  doubt  if  they  ever  get  out, 
although  they  are  sprouted.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
sow  fine  seed,  such  as  carrot,  beet,  parsnip,  etc.,  first 
loo  dry,  and  now  just  mud.  Farmers  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  their  sweet  potato  ground  ready  are 
busy  setting  the  plants  now  and  in  this  rainy  weather 
should  have  a  perfect  stand. 

The  canneries  contracted  for  tomatoes  at  25c  per 
five-eighths  bushel  basket.  Some  of  the  farmers  prefer 
to  grow  them_  for  the  open  market  as  they  sometimes 
receive  40  to  50c  per  basket,  then  again  they  cannot  sell 
at  all.  In  my  opinion  tomato  growing  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  almost  like  slavery — all  work  and  no  pay. 
To  add  to  our  troubles  during  the  dry  weather  many 
forest  fires  raged  in  this  section  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  young  timber  were  discovered.  This  is  a  loss  that 
only  time  can  replace  and  it  was  caused  in  many  cases 
by  pure  carelessness.  f.  c.  b. 

Bridgeville,  Del. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  ghe  farmers  an  opportuuitv 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  iong.j 

Farmers  and  Markets 

Lately  there  has  been  much  said  in  your  paper  by  dif¬ 
ferent  farmers  about  taxes  and  assessments.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  foremost  problem,  although  in 
our  district  they  are  both  unequal  and  unfair.  The 
average  farm  of  100_ acres  pays  a  total  tax  (school  and 
land)  of  between  $75  and  $100.  Even  if  the  taxes  were 
reduced  one-third,  the  saving  would  help  some,  but 
would  not  amount  to  the  price  of  a  cow  or  horse. 

I  believe  our  major  problem  is  how  to  market  our 
farm  produce  (fruit,  vegetables,  etc.)  so  as  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  vast  difference  between  what  the  farmers  get 
and  the  retail  prices  paid  by  the  consumers.  The  con- 
snmers  pay  twice  the  amount  we  receive  for  our  eggs 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.  This  is  also  true  of  other 
produce.  This  vast  difference  supports  many  city  mar¬ 
ket  men  in  comfort,  while  we  farmers  sometimes  won¬ 
der  if  it  pays  to  work  early  and  late  for  our  one-third 
share.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  have  our  produce 
hauled  many  miles  to  boat  or  railroad  and  then  shipped 
to  large  cities  find  very  little  profit  when  the  shipping- 
costs  and  commission  man  are  paid.  The  politicians 
are  not  of  great  help  to  us  unless  we  farmers  work  and 
pull  together.  If  we  farmers  could  market  our  own 
goods  we  would  have  a  good  profit  and  sell  at  a  figure 
the  consumer  could  afford  to  pay. 

We  duly  appreciate  the  efforts  being  made  bv  our 
representatives  in  Washington  for  farm  relief  and 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  President  Hoover,  but  I 
believe  we  farmers  must  pull  together  as  a  unit  before 
there  can  be  farm  relief.  everett  matttce. 

New  York. 

We  have  a  Borden’s  milk  plant  in  our  village.  Some 
of  the  milk  goes  there.  Some  is  sold  to  dealers  in  the 
city  30  miles  distant.  Another  load  goes  to  a  Sheffield 
plant  about  20  miles  in  the  other  direction.  Some  is 
skimmed  and  the  cream  shipped  or  butter  made  in  the 
home.  Because  of  modern,  transportation  .this  milk  and 
products  are  delivered  in  a  few  hours  from  the  farm  to 
Plant.  n.  M. 

New  York. 

Farmers  have  had  a  good  Spring  to  get  the  work 
done  as  far  as  weather  is  concerned.  Corn  is  up,  some 
plowed.  Cutworms  are  working  some  of  it.  Oats 
need  rain.  Wheat  needs  rain,  hut  has  come  out  pretty 
well  considering  that  it  looked  so  poor  at  beginning 
of  Spring.  Cream  is  sold  here,  mostly  at  31  to  32c 
a  pound  for  the  butterfat.  Lambs  and  wool  are  low.  10c 
for  good  lambs.  18  to  20c  for  wool ;  some  wool  is  pooled 
and  nets  a  good  return  over  that  sold  to  buyers  here. 
There  are  some  tractors  here,  but  many  use  horses  on 
smaller  farms.  Tractors  are  used  to  thrash,  shred,  saw 
wood,  etc.,  at  an  advantage  over  steam  engines,  as  to 
fuel,  portability,  etc.  Money  matters  are  very  tight. 

Darke  Co.,  O.  '  s.  e.  l. 
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Enough  Hires  Extract 
j  to  make  _ 

8  BOTTLES 

of  delicious  Hires  Root 
Beer.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


Until 


You  Taste 


Hires  Root  Beer 


Yon  can’t  realize  what  a  de¬ 
licious  drink  you’re  missing 


YOU’LL  be  surprised  and  delighted 
with  Hires  Root  Beer.  You’ll  love 
its  flavor.  Your  family  will  praise  it. 
So  will  your  guests. 

With  its  appealing,  distinctive 
flavor,  Hires  Root  Beer  delights  the 
taste  and  quenches  the  thirst. 

To  make  your  acquaintance,  to 
show  you  how  easy  and  economical 
it  is  to  make  Hires  Root  Beer  at 
home,  this  is  our  liberal  offer:  A  free 
trial  bottle  of  Hires  Extract,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  8  pint  bottles  of 
Hires  Root  Beer. 

If  the  trial  delights  you,  then  for 
30c  at  all  dealers  you  can  buy  a  full- 
sized  bottle  of  Hires  Extract — it 
makes  40  pint  bottles  of  Root  Beer, 
costing  about  l%c  per  bottle,  as 
compared  to  what  you  usually  pay. 

In  Hires  Root  Beer  are  the  juices 
of  16  roots,  barks,  berries  and  herbs 
. — Nature’s  tonic  and  appetizing  in¬ 
gredients.  Utterly  free  from  artificial 
color  and  flavor. 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for  free 
trial  bottle  of  Hires  Extract — or 
order  a  full-size  30c  bottle  from  your 
dealer  today.  35c  in  Canada. 


At  fountains  ask  for  Hires 
or  buy  it  in  bottles. 


j  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Company,  Dept.  M 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  [22-6-7-3] 

I  Please  send  me  free  sample 

of  Hires  Root  Beer  Extract 


No.me. 


j  Address _ 

I  City _ State 


Print  name  and  address  plainly 


Canadians  may  mail  coupon  to 
The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Home  Heroines 

They  are  not  all  beneath  the  sod, 

The  loyal  hearts  and  true 
Who,  for  the  love  of  man  or  God, 

Were  wont  to  dare  and  do ! 

In  mart  of  trade,  in  peaceful  home, 

Are  tales  of  valor  told 
As  on  the  fields  of  Greece  and  Rome 
In  fighting  days  of  old. 

The  toilsome  day,  the  night’s  unrest, 

Is  woman's  sphere  of  duty ; 

Giving  to  others  of  her  best 

While  fades  her  bloom  of  beauty  ! 

The  soldier  fights  an  hour  and  dies 
In  strife  of  warlike  men  ; 

The  housewife  suffers,  toils  and  sighs 
For  twoscore  years  and  ten ! 

Could  I  inscribe  their  grateful  praise 
Across  high  heaven’s  dome, 

I’d  celebrate  to  endless  days 
The  heroines  of  home ! 

— Peter  Grant  in 
Detroit  News. 

Tiie  common  cold  is  one  of  many 
medical  and  dental  ailments  that  would 
tend  to  disappear  if  the  human  body  is 
given  the  proper  nutrition,  particularly 
during  the  growing  years  of  childhood, 
Dr.  Sherman  W.  Davis  of  Indianapolis 
told  5.000  dentists  recently  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dental 
Society.  Vitamins  A  and  C  are  most 
essential  to  the  growth  and  health  of  the 
human  being,  he  said.  Attention  to  diet 
is  most  important  during  the  period  of 
childhood,  he  added.  Foods  containing 
calcium  and  phosphorus  are  most  desir¬ 
able,  and  the  essential  amount  of  these 
elements  can  best  be  obtained  by  drink¬ 
ing  a  quart  of  milk  daily,  Dr.  Davis 
explained. 

“We  have  obtained  much  evidence  as 
the  result  of  recent  research  showing 
that  best  results  in  nourishing  bones  and 
teeth  are  obtained  when  the  quantities 
of  calcium  and  phosphorus  digested  are 
in  relatively  equal  amounts,”  he  added. 
“There  are  four  essentials  in  nourishing 
bones  and  teeth.  They  are : 

“Daily  digestion  of  an  adequate  amount 
of  vitamin  C,  equivalent  to  from  eight 
to  sixteen  ounces  of  orange  or  tomato 
juice. 

“Proper  amount  of  calcium  and  plios- 
•phorus,  the  daily  requirement  being 
about  25  grams  of  the  former  and  about 
30  grams  of  the  latter. 

“An  adequate  amount  of  vitamin  D. 
This  quantity  is  probably  contained  in 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cod  liver  oil. 

"Quantities  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
digested  should  be  in  about  equal 
quantities.” 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Black  and  white  damask  is  one  of  the 
newest  fashions  in  table  linen.  The  white 
part  has  a  silvery  effect  from  the  black 
reverse,  the  black  pattern  looking  like 
heavy  lace.  We  saw  a  modernistic  dining 
table  set  with  black  and  white  linen, 
pewter  and  black  glass,  the  effect  being 
quite  startling. 

Make-up  boxes  sound  rather  theatrical, 
but  even  a  girl  who  uses  few  cosmetics 
will  like  one  of  these  pretty  boxes  to 
keep  her  small  toilet  accessories  on  her 
dresser.  These  boxes  have  a  mirror  set 
in  the  inside  of  the  lid,  the  box  itself 
being  divided  into  several  compartments. 
One  can  buy  a  very  pretty  one  lined  with 
gilt  moire  paper  with  an  old-fashioned 
French  .print  set  under  glass  on  the  lid, 
for  a  little  over  a  dollar,  and  there  are 
some  cheaper  than  this. 

One  of  the  useful  things  noted  in  a 
well-known  store  was  a  baby  bottle  kit 
for  sterilizing  the  empty  bottles  and 
storing  the  filled  ones.  It  holds  seven 
bottles  at  a  time,  and  when  they  are 
filled  the  whole  thing  can  be  stored  in 
the  refrigerator.  The  container  is  of 
heavy  aluminum  and  closes  tight.  It 
costs'  $6.50,  or  with  seven  pyrex  bottles 
$8.25. 

Among  attractive  kitchen  wares  we 
saw  recently  were  combination  bread  and 
cake  boxes  which  had  two  compartments, 
each  with  a  door  that  drops  forward,  cake 
at  the  top  and  bread  at  the  bottom.  In 
heavy  tinware,  japanned  ivory  with  green 
trimming,  the  box  costs  $4.  Coffee  and 
tea  canisters  to  match  are  80  cents;  sugar 
canister  holding  10  lbs.,  $1.38. 

A  wire  salad  washer  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  ;  it  is  a  globe  of  wire  which 
opens  to  receive  the  material  washed, 
shuts  closely  and  can  then  be  shaken 
under  the  faucet.  The  water  pours 
through,  and  all  glut  is  washed  out.  It 
costs  $1.50. 

Some  of  the  stores  are  offering  a 


chemical  sponge  that  absorbs  all  the  odors 
in  the  refrigerator,  so  that  strongly- 
flavored  foods  do  not  taint  everything 
else.  This  absorbent  costs  $1,  and  is  good 
for  six  months. 

Among  women’s  bedroom  or  boudoir 
slippers  those  of  quilted  satin  with  soft 
sole  are  always  least  expensive,  one 
large  store  offering  them  in  several  colors 
and  black  for  98  cents.  In  colored  leather 
with  flat  heel,  and  in  suede  with  a  trim¬ 
ming  of  ostrich  feathers,  they  are  $1.98, 
and  from  this  the  price  rises  to  the  more 
elaborate  styles.  In  Summer  we  think  the 
Japanese  clogs  of  twisted  or  woven 
straw,  costing  less  than  a  dollar,  are 
very  comfortable  for  bedroom  wear. 


Gleanings 

In  spite  of  the  twins,  I  have  been  back 
in  “society”  a  few  times.  The  first  time 
was  to  attend  a  club  meeting,  fortunately 
in  the  evening.  It  was  good  to  be  back 
to  my  old  duty  as  secretary.  The  year  is 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


489  —  Basque  Sil¬ 
houette.  This  syle 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


433 — Tailored  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

New  Spring 


502  —  Youthfully 

Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40)  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  1, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 


terial.  Ten  cents. 
Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


finished  now  and  a  new  secretary  has 
been  elected,  for  I  felt  I  couldn’t  take  the 
work  another  year,  as  my  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meetings  will  be  impossible. 
Another  pleasant  evening  was  “ladies 
ni<dit”  of  the  Church  Brotherhood.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  evening's  program 
was  a  debate  upon  “Resolved  that  the 
mentality  of  woman  is  equal  to  that  of 
man  I  was  honored  by  being  asked  to 
be  one  of  the  debaters.  Everyone  laughed 
until  their  faces  ached.  Oh,  yes,  of 
course  the  ladies  won.  I  also  attended 

the  reception  given  to  our  returned 

pastor.  Gaines  occupied  most  ot  the 

evening  and  at  a  time  like  that  my 
choice  is  always  “pit.”  If  your  family 
like  games  and  hasn’t  been  introduced  to 
“pit,”  buy  a  game  of  it.  It  is  extremely 

lively.  .  _ 

The  next  rural  club  meeting  is  to  be 
here  at  our  house,  since  it  is  on  kitchen 
improvement,  and  our  kitchen  is  to  be  in 
a  kitchen  improvement  contest.  A  new 
stove  (green  enamel)  is  a  unit  we  are  to 
work  around. 

I  have  just  had  a  birthday  and  I  had 
a  most -pleasant  surprise  when  a  neighbor 


sent  me  a  birthday  cake.  I  was  tired  at 
noon  but  that  spruced  me  up  wonderfully. 
To  think  she  who  has  more  work  than 
I  to  do,  should  do  such  a  thoughtful 
thing !  But.  isn’t  it  always  the  busiest 
women,  who  are  doing  the  most  of  these 
little  things  that  mean  so  much?  All  the 
other  neighbors  called  me  on  the  phone 
to  say  “Happy  birthday.”  No  one  dis¬ 
likes  growing  older  more  than  I,  yet  I 
find  life  no  less  pleasant  as  I  climb  up. 
“Every  age  has  its  own  compensation,” 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  thirties  are 
richer  than  those  of  the  twenties.  One 
comforting  thought  is  that  everyone  else 
is  climbing  up  just  as  fast.  If  we  live 

only  one  day  at  a  time,  even  old  age 

will  hold  no  honor  for  us.  The  next  day 
occurred  a  neighbor’s  birthday  and  the 
women  met  here  to  tie  a  puff  for  the 

school,  and  we  surprised  her  with  a 

birthday  cake  with  which  we  served  other 
refreshments. 

Husband  and  I  have  taken  a  trip  to  a 
nearby  city,  and  this  gave  us  much  re¬ 
laxation.  A  restaurant  dinner  began  the 
program.  A  tour  through  the  “five  and- 
10”  satisfied  needs  in  various  lines  and 
seemed  quite  like  a  trip  through  fairyland. 
A  few  purchases  were  made  in  other 
tores  and  then  we  went  to  the  “talkies” — 
yes,  we  went  to  the  talkies  and  then  to  an 
ice  cream  parlor  and  enjoyed  it  all  as 
much  as  a  couple  of  lovers. 

Trout  time  again  and  Jimmie’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  fishing  has  been  running 
high.  He  has  caught  five,  which  we  ‘had 
for  breakfast  one  morning.  Jimmie  said 
he  liked  the  fish  but  he  didn’t  like  the 
“grain”  I  fried  them  in. 

We  are  going  to  be  very  “Frosty”  on 
our  hill,  for  a  new  family  with  eight 
children  is  to  move  in  just  above  us.  It 
will  mean  quite  a  change  for  I  know 
nothing  of  having  children  next  door,  as 
it  were.  We  are  glad  of  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils. 

The  radio  is  at  this  moment  giving  us 
“Valencia.”  It  always  reminds  .me  of  a 
trip  to  Mt.  Mansfield  for  it  was  on  its 
summit  at  the  hotel  that  I  heard  it  first. 
We  are  proud  of  a  new  Ford  car  and 
husband  says  I  am  to  learn  to  drive  (he 
has  been  saying  it  for  -two  years.)  The 
other  day  he  commanded  (very  tactfully 
of  course)  that  I  come  out  -to  the  car 
and  learn  about  shifting  gears.  First  I 
knew  the  car  was  going  up  the  hill  and 
I  had  to  go  along  too  to  keep  it  in  the 
road.  And  I  find  it  really  quite  fascin¬ 
ating  to  sit  behind  the  wheel.  Best  of  all, 
husband  assumes  me  I  “catch  on”  better 
than  he  had  expected.  This  necessarily 
isn’t  saying  much,  for  I  think  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  very  little.  My  mechanical  ability 
is  conspicuous  for  its  absence.”  But  I 
am  surprising  myself,  for  I  have  learned 
to  run  a  gasoline  washer.  To  be  sure, 
I’m  forever  making  some  blunder  like 
tipping  the  machine  over  or  forgetting  to 
adjust  the  drain-board,  but  anyway,  I 
run  it. 

The  twins  are  doing  nicely,  but  are 
still  very  small — start  of  four  pounds 
really  isn’t  very  much,  I  have  heard  from 
several  mothers  of  twins;  everything 
brings  its  own  peculiar  pleasures. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


Graham  Crackers  in 
Masquerade 

Graham  crackers,  beloved  friend  of  all 
children,  are  now  masquerading  in  vari¬ 
ous  dressed-up  dishes  with  delectable  re¬ 
sults.  One  new  way  to  use  them  is  in 
the  making  of  macaroons.  The  recipe 
calls  for  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
light,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup 
shredded  eocoanut  and  two  cups  of  gra¬ 
ham  cracker  crumbs,  made  by  rolling  the 
crackers  fine,  measured  after  rolling,  of 
course.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  buttered 
tin.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  a 
golden  brown.  Loosen  from  the  tin  while 
warm. 

The  crackers  are  the  basis  for  a  delec¬ 
table  dessert  called  a  date  roll.  This  is 
an  ideal  dessert,  as  it  may  be  made  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  being  used  and  will  be  as 
good  as  when  first  made.  Use  %  lb. 
graham  crackers,  rolled  fine,  %  lb.  dates 
cut  fine,  *4  lb.  marshmallows  cut  up  also, 
V2  cup  nut  meats  and  %  cup  thin  cream. 
Save  out  some  of  the  crumbs  to  use  in 
shaping  the  roll  to  keep  it  from  sticking 
to  the  molding  board.  Form  into  a  roll 
about  two  inches  thick ;  if  you  have  diffi¬ 
culty  making  it  adhere  use  a  little  more 
cream.  When  in  a  roll  wrap  in  waxed 
paper  until  ready  to  serve.  Cut  in  slices 
and  serve  with  whipped  cream.  This  is 
good  enough  to  serve  if  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  drop  in  unexpectedly  some 
fine  day. 

Another  dessert,  is  called  an  angel  pie. 
It  calls  for  11  crackers,  rolled  fine,  three 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  %  cup  nut  meats.  Beat 
yolks  very  light,  add  sugar,  nut  meats, 
graham  crackers  and  baking  powder,  fold 
in  beaten  whites.  Butter  a  pie  tin,  put 
mixture  in  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
20  minutes.  Serve  this  with  whipped 
cream.  c.  H.  R. 


Corn  Relish 

Nine  ears  of  corn ;  blanch  for  two 
minutes  and  cut  from  the  cob  ;  one  head 
of  cabbage  chopped,  three  red  peppers, 
three  green  peppers  and  .two  white  onions 
all  chopped ;  mix  together  with  one 
quart  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  1%  table¬ 
spoon  mustard,  one  tablespoon  salt  and 
1 V4.  teaspoons  turmeric.  Cook  for  20  or 
30  minutes,  and  seal  in  hot  jars. 
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New  Styles  in  Home 
Canning 

Part  II 

Some  women  like  to  use  glass  jars  for 
canning,  while  others  like  tin  cans.  There 
are  many  type  jars  on  the  market  from 
which  the  homemaker  can  choose.  There 
is  one  with  a  screw  lid,  one  with  a 
spring-top,  and  one  where  no  rubber  is 
needed.  For  exhibit  and  contest  purposes, 
always  pack  products  in  glass  jars.  With 
tin  cans  there  is,  of  course,  no  danger  of 
breakage  and  no  necessity  of  rubbers. 
There  is  now  on  the  market  a  special 
machine  that  clamps  on  to  the  kitchen 
table  that  seals  tin  cans  without  solder, 
acid  or  heat.  The  steps  in  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  modern  method  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Clean  and  prepare  the  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

2.  Precook,  parboil,  or  blanch  products 
that  require  it.  Peaches  and  tomatoes 
are  scalded  until  skins  slip  easily  and 
then  are  quickly  dipped  in  cold  water. 
All  non-acid  vegetables,  as  asparagus, 
corn,  beans  and  peas,  are  precooked. 
Precooking  is  cooking  the  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  syrup,  steam  or  boiling  water 
for  a  short  time  before  processing. 

?>.  Pack  products  in  jars  or  tin  cans 
that  will  seal  airtight. 

4.  To  jars  of  vegetables  add  salt  and 
hot  water  if  there  is  not  sufficient  liquid 
to  li  1 1  the  containers.  To  fruits,  add  syrup 
or  fruit  juice. 

5.  Adjust  rubbers  and  tops  of  glass 
jars;  completely  seal  tin  cans,  and  place 
in  the  eauner  as  soon  as  possible. 

<>.  Process  or  sterilize  at  the  given 
temperature  for  the  required  time. 

7.  Remove  jars  from  canner.  Seal  the 
jars  airtight  at  once  and  place  out  of 
drafts.  Put  tin  cans  in  cold  water  to 
stop  cooking. 

8.  Keep  all  canned  products  under  ob¬ 
servation  at  room  temperatures  for  at 
least  a  week. 

The  steps  in  meat  canning  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  Secure  fresh  meat. 

2.  Cut  in  convenient  pieces. 

.‘5.  Brown  on  stove,  if  desired. 

4.  Pack  at  once  into  clean  jars  or  tin 
cans.  (Add  water  or  stock  if  desired.) 

5.  Put  rubbers  and  tops  in  position, 
sealing  tops  partially.  If  tin  cans  com¬ 
pletely  seal. 

(5.  Process  necessary  length  of  time. 

7.  Tighten  tops  of  glass  jars  and  put 
tin  cans  an  cold  water. 

Canning  Soups. — Any  desired  mixture 
of  vegetables  may  be  canned  for  vegetable 
soup.  Prepare  each  vegetable  separately 
in  the  usual  way  and  combine  them. 
Add  boiling  water  and  boil  one  to  two 
minutes.  The  amount  of  water  needed 
will  depend  on  the  type  of  vegetables 
being  used ;  if  tomatoes  are  used  they 
will  probably  furnish  the  necessary  liquid. 
Use  only  enough  water  to  cook  the  vege¬ 
tables,  so  as  to  conserve  jar  space.  After 
the  vegetables  have  boiled  one  to  two 
minutes,  pack  at  once  into  glass  jars,  or 
tin  cans,  and  add  one  teaspoon  salt  to 
each  quart.  Sterilize  for  the  period 
specified  for  the  vegetable  that  require 
longest  cooking.  That  is,  if  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  and  beans  are  in  the  mixture, 
it:  will  he  necessary  to  process  the  mixture 
the  length  of  time  required  for  corn,  the 
vegetable  that  requires  the  longest  pro¬ 
cessing  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
tomatoes  are  combined  with  corn  and 
used  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts 
tomatoes  to  one  part  corn,  no  more  corn 
than  this,  they  will  keep  with  a  short 
period  of  processing.  Tomatoes  are  an 
acid  vegetable,  while  corn  is  a  non-acid 
vegetable. 

A  good  combination  for  vegetable  soup 
consists  of  two  quarts  of  tomatoes,  one 
pint  of  corn,  one  pint  of  Lima  beans, 
one  pint  of  okra,  one  small  onion  chopped, 
l/j  cup  chopped  sweet  red  pepper,  1% 
teaspoons  salt  and  three  teaspoons  sugar. 

Prepare  each  vegetable  as  for  canning. 
Add  seasoning  and  cook  together  for  10 
minutes.  Pack  into  hot  jars  and  process. 

Diced  carrots,  turnips,  green  corn  and 
Lima  beans  is  another  combination.  Okra, 
tomatoes,  and  onions  sliced  thin  and 
canned  together  can  be  added  to  chicken 
stock  or  meat  stock  for  a  Creole  soup. 
Chicken  stock  can  be  made  from  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  chicken  when 
canning  chickens.  Cover  bones  and  trim¬ 
mings  with  cold  water  and  slowly  simmer 
until  the  flesh  drops  from  the  bones.  Add 
seasoning  such  as  salt,  onion  or  a  bit  of 
celery  leaf.  Pour  into  jars  and  sterilize 
the  necessary  length  of  time. 

Before  starting  the  actual  canning 
process,  get  the  necessary  equipment 
assembled,  from  the  canner  to  the  glass 
jars,  rubber  rings,  tin  cans  and  tin  can 
sealer.  Get  a  reliable  time  table  such  as 
is  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  all  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  and  by  the  manufacturers 
of  canning  equipment.  Nowadays  these 
schedules  are  correct  and  reliable.  Stick 
to  one  set  of  instructions  and  one  time 
table,  and  then  you  will  be  assured 
success. 

There  are  a  few  things  worth  knowing 
about  canning  certain  foods  that  it  pays 
to  keep  in  mind.  Take,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  vegetables  to 
can— corn.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  time 
table  and  sterilize  the  required  length  of 
time.  If  under-cooked,  flat  sour  and 
spoilage  result.  If  over-cooked,  the  corn 
is  dark  and  has  a  highly-cooked  taste 
caused  by  the  caramelizing  of  the  sugar 
present.  It  tastes  very  much  like  the 
dried  product,  rather  than  the  fresh  one. 


Heat  penetrates  slowly  in  heavy, 
starchy,  pasty  products  such  as  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  squash  and  pumpkin. 
These  products  should  always  be  pre¬ 
heated  and  packed  piping  hot  so  that  the 
heat  will  penetrate  to  the  very  center  of 
the  jar.  If  they  are  packed  cold,  the 
food  nearest  the  outside  of  the  jar  over¬ 
cooks,  while  the  center  is,  perhaps,  not 
even  hot. 

In  packing  corn,  peas  and  Lima  beans, 
allow  for  swelling.  A  space  of  one  inch 
should  be  allowed  in  filling  the  jars  to 
provide  for  expansion  in  heating. 

All  greens  should  be  steamed  before 
packing  in  the  jar.  An  ordinary  cooking 
kettle  can  be  used,  without  adding  water, 
a  steamer  or  pressure  cooker,  for  the 
steaming  process.  Pack  greens  hot  in  hot 
jars,  add  salt,  and  cover  with  the  liquid 
formed  while  the  greens  were  steaming. 

Do  not  pack  too  lightly,  for  over-filled 
jars  of  greens  are  hard  to  process  suffi¬ 
ciently.  Spinach,  especially,  tends  to  mat 
in  the  jar,  and  this  tendency  to  mat  is 
increased,  if  the  cans  are  over-filled, 
matting  in  jars  makes  it  hard  for  heat 
to  penetrate.  The  tendency  to  mat  can 
be  lessened  if  the  greens  are  cut  into  short 
lengths. 

Measure  the  salt  for  vegetables,  as 
well  as  meats,  carefully,  using  one  level 
teaspoon  of  salt  to  every  quart  jar.  Too 
much  salt  injures  the  flavor  and  quality 
ol  the  products.  A  teaspoon  of  sugar 
added  to  every  quart  jar  of  tomatoes  and 
corn  improve  the  flavor  vastly. 

Water  used  for  home  canning  should 
be  pure  and  free  as  possible  from  sedi¬ 
ment  and  .  excessive  mineral  content. 
Clear  drinking  water  is  generally  usable. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Crosspatch. — In  nearly  every  collection 
of  grandmother’s  quilts  will  lie  found  one 
of  the  old-time  erosspatch.  This  quilt  is 
very  pretty  made  up  as  it  was  made  in  by¬ 
gone  days;  that  is.  two  prints  and  white. 
The  colored  materials  should  be  such  that 
will  harmonize,  or  be  of  the  same  colors, 
but  in  small  and  large  design,  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  This  is  a  pattern  that  serves 
well  to  use  up  waste  materials  and  many 
housewives  will  want  a  crosspatch  to  add  to 
their  collection.  The  pattern  costs  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


To  keep  beets  from  fading  or  “bleed¬ 
ing,”  wash  well  but  do  not  peel,  allowing 
two  to  three  inches  of  stem  and  ail  of 
the  root  to  remain,  and  start  cooking 
in  boiling  water.  Peel  before  packing  in 
jars,  and  just  as  little  as  possible. 

If  cherries  and  plums  are  preheated  in 
steam  before  the  syrup  is  added,  the  skin 
will  be  more  pliable  and  less  liable  to 
split. 

Plunge  peeled  apples,  peaches  or  pears 
immediately  into  cold  water  to  prevent 
their  turning  dark. 

The  question  as  to  why  fruits  float  in 
the  jar  is  possibly  asked  more  often  than 
any  other  canning  question.  Such  fruits 
as  strawberries,  other  berries,  guavas  and 
plums  cause  more  trouble  than  anything 
else.  These  fruits  contain  a  large 
amount  of  air  and  undergo  considerable 
shrinkage  when  heated.  They  lose  a 
large  portion  of  their  juice,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  shrunken  fruit  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  jar.  Frequently  you  will  see 
a  jar  with  the  lower  half,  juice  only,  and 
the  shrunken  fruit  in  the  upper  half.  If 
fruits  are  canned  in  a  too-heavy  syrup, 
the  syrup  extracts,  through  osmosis,  a 
large  part  of  the  juice  from  the  fruit, 
causing  it  to  shrink  and  float  to  the  top 
of  the  jar. 

When  fruit  and  tomatoes  are  over¬ 
processed,  the  cell  structure  is  broken 
down,  which  causes  the  product  to  lose 
its  shape  and  to  shrink,  and,  becoming 
lighter  than  the  .syrup  or  juice,  it  floats 
to  the  top  of  the  jar.  Ho  if  too  heavy  a 
syrup  is  used,  or  if  the  food  is  over- 
processed,  the  product  becomes  lighter 
than  the  juice  or  syrup  and  consequently 
floats  to  the  top  of  the  jar. 

The  way  to  avoid  this  condition  is  to 
give  the  proper  preliminary  preheating, 
or  shrinkage,  in  the  syrups  best  adapted 
to  their  texture.  This  treatment  can 
well  be  applied  to  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
cherries  and  guavas.  I  have  found  that 
strawberries  have  to  be  treated  in  a  way 
all  their  own  to  avoid  shrinkage. 

GRACE  VI AXE  GRAY. 


Molasses  Almond  Brittle 

Two  cups  molasses,  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  heaping  tablespoon  butter,  one 
tablespoon  milk,  %  teaspoon  soda,  one 
cup  almonds  blanched  and  chopped.  Cook 
molasses,  sugar,  butter  and  milk  to  the 
brittle  stage.  Remove  from  fire,  stir  in 
soda,  add  nuts,  pour  in  buttered  tin. 
When  cold  break  in  pieces.  E.  L.  b. 


When  the  Dinner  Gong  Rings 

You  can  still  be  cool  and  comfortable  if  your  stove 
is  equipped  with  a  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 
Instant  heat  for  the  things  you’re  cooking — not  for 

the  whole  kitchen — and 
when  you’re  through  just 
turn  it  all  off.  No  coal, 
wood  or  ashes  to  bother 
with.  And  always  plenty 
of  hot  water. 


Over  70,000  enthusiastic  users  en¬ 
dorse  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 
It  can  be  installed  in  your  present 
coal  or  wood  stove  quickly  and  easily 
— and  at  a  very  modest  price. 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  about  it 
today  or  if  there  is  no  dealer  near 
you,  write  us  for  complete  detai's. 


Tune  in  on  Station  WTIC,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  every  Thursday  evening  between 
7:30  and  8:00,  Seth  Parker’s  Old-Fash¬ 
ioned  Singin’  School  will  broadcast. 


The  Burner  with  the 
Five-Year  Factory 
Guarantee  Backed  by 
A  $10,000 
CASH  DEPOSIT 


The  Silent  Glow 
Oil  Burner 
Corporation 

Hartford,  Conn. 


In  Canada :  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  6320  St.  Hubert  Street, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 


The  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


R.  N.-Y.,  June  7 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 


Name 


Address . 


City 


State . 


Jl  Daif 

to  Ruw 


It’s  the  amazing  Crosley  Icyball  Refrigerator  at  the 
world’s  lowest  price — both  first  cost  and  up-keep. 
Actually  makes  ice  from  heat.  Eliminates  all  make¬ 
shift  methods  of  cooling.  Safeguards  health.  Saves 
food.  Saves  money.  The  only  practical  mechanical 
refrigerator  for  farm  homes  where  electricity  and 
gas  are  not  available. 

SIMPLE  — NOISELESS 

Has  no  moving  parts,  requires  no  oiling,  no  servic* 
ing.  Absolutely  noiseless.  No  watching,  no  break¬ 
downs.  Refrigerant  never  needs  replenishing.  Over 
30,000  in  use  and  giving  wonderful  satisfaction. 
Absolutely  guaranteed.  Rush  name  and  address 
for  illustrated  literature  describing  this  amaz¬ 
ing  refrigerator. 

CROSLEY  ICYBALL  DIVISION 

406  Arlington  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 

AGENTS  WANTED:  Any  one  can 
qualify.  No  experience  necessary. 
WritA  f  Ar  Hnpmql  nf/pnt.'ft  nffpr . 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Awe.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


^ ™  Mail  this  slip  today  ■■bbbbbm 

■  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

!  Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book- 
!  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
*  World.” 

J  Name  . 

J  Address  . 

■  City . RNY 


mi  sum  jl  a 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  503-A  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ship  Model  Making 

By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 


Volume  I-s-  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 
$2-50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III— U.  S.  Frigate 
$2-50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wes*  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Tails 
Tell  the  Tale 

THE  Holsteins  on  the  left  of  this  picture  were  sprayed  with  Dr. 
Hess  Fly  Chaser.  The  Guernseys  on  the  right  were  not. 

On  the  Holstein  side,  all  quiet  and  restful.  On  the  Guernsey  side, 
every  cow  swishing,  tossing  her  head  and  stamping.  It  was  the  same 
way  in  the  pasture  too. 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines.  The  pine  odor 
principle  was  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  longest  lasting  in 
300  tests  with  many  fly-repelling  materials.  (Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  1472.) 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  a  protector  that  really  protects. 

Its  fresh,  pine-woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  you,  is  positively 
repulsive  to  flies.  It  stays  v/ith  your  sprayed  cows  and  repels  flies 
all  day  long. 

Don’t  confuse  it  with  household  “fly  killers”  which,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  used  in  tightly  closed  rooms.  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  for 
livestock  only  —  a  protector  of  cows  and  horses  out  in  the  pasture 
and  in  stables  and  barns. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  antiseptic  and  germicidal  value.  It  kills 
every  disease  germ  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  does  not  gum  or  dis¬ 
color  the  hair.  It  does  not  taint  the  milk. 

WARBLES.  On  the  twenty  cows  that  were  sprayed  regularly  with  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Chaser  at  the  Research  Farm  only  two  ox  warbles  were  found.  Of  three 
cows  that  were  not  sprayed  during  the  fly  season  one  had  15  grubs  in  her 
back,  another  had  9  and  the  other  8.  Protect  your  cows  from  warbles  as 
well  as  all  other  fly  pests  by  using  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly. 

The  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  will  supply  your  needs.  Call  on  him. 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 


For  Sale — A  Number  of  New  and  Usea 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guaranteed 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO..  INC.  290  HUDSON  ST..  N.  Y.  C. 


NEWTON1 S 


For  horses,  oattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.$1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  #25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER' 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  •  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


RICH 


Fords  Milker 


Produces  Quality  Milk 

No  long  pipe  line  to  be  contaminated.  Easy  on 
cows  —  makes  them  respond  better.  Fewer 
parts.  Easier  to  clean.  Light  and  easier  to 
handle.  Many  models. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No,  60 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213-15  tie  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 


Wliat  Does  AUTOMATIC 
Milker  Mean! 


AUTOMATIC  means  self-acting.  That’s 
why  the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker  was 
so  named.  It  is  self-acting.  It  instantly  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  the  milking  needs  of  the 
individual  cow. 

The  cow’s  milk  flow  automatically  reg¬ 
ulates  the  action  of  the  milker.  If  a  cow  milks 
easily,  the  amount  of  suction  applied  by  the 
Perfection  Automatic  Milker  is  reduced  and 
the  sucks  are  longer.  If  she  is  a  hard  milker, 
it  increases  the  suction — in  shorter  sucks.  As 
a  result,  your  cows  are  not  all  subjected  to  the 
same  amount  of  suction  in  milking. 

Like  the  sucking  of  the  baby  calf,  the 
Perfection  Automatic  Milker  varies  the  length 
and  strength  of  its  suctions  to  suit  the  individ¬ 
ual  cow.  This  automatic  regulation  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Perfection  feature. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

3115  East  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
different  milker  in  actual 
operation  in  your  own  barn 
on  your  own  cows.  Write 
today  for  a  personal  dem¬ 
onstration.  Easy  Terms 


Perfection 

Automatic 

milker 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R*  N,*Y.  and  you  It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Making  Good  Cream 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  put  in  my 
cream  to  keep  it  sweet  or  prevent  it 
from  rising  up?  I  have  quite  a  lot  of 
customers  who  buy  cream,  and  would  like 
to  satisfy  them.  M.  0. 

Delaware. 

Market  cream  is  judged  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  according  to  its  flavor  and  to  its 
percentage  of  fat.  Percentage  of  fat  to 
the  consumer  means  light  or  heavy  or 
coffee  or  whipping  cream,  ranging  in  fat 
content  from  IS  to  40  per  cent.  No  doubt 
your  cream  problem  may  be  due  to  sev¬ 
eral  factors.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  more 
diflicult  for  you  to  keep  cream  sweet 
than  for  the  larger  dairies.  The  cream 
sold  by  the  large  companies  has  been 
separated  from  pasteurized  milk.  Pas¬ 
teurization  is  a  process  of  heating  milk 
to  140  to  145  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
holding  it  at  that  temperature  for  30 
minutes.  It  is  then  pumped  over  a  sur¬ 
face  cooler  and  immediately  cooled  to  be- 
ow  50  degrees.  Properly  done,  cream 
from  such  milk  will  keep  for  a  long 
time  at  extremely  cold  temperatures.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  storing  cream  to  keep 
it  at  a  temperature  below  freezing  for 
several  months.  It  is  unlawful  to  add 
any  preservative  of  any  kind  to  any  of 
our  dairy  products,  and  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  larger  dairies  are  using  such 
things  as  benzoate  of  soda,  which  often 
is  put  into  other  preserved  foods,  but 
must  be  shown  on  the  label.  Without 
doubt  the  larger  milk  companies  are  sell¬ 
ing  pasteurized  cream  which  keeps  sweet 
due  to  the  few  bacteria  which  it  con¬ 
tains. 

There  are  two  types  of  bacteria  usual¬ 
ly  found  in  dairy  products,  one  the  lac¬ 
tic  acid,  which  brings  on  natural  souring 
and  high  acidity,  and  which  is  when 
taken  into  the  alimentary  tract  beneficial 
for  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  lower  in¬ 
testine.  The  other  type  of  micro-organ¬ 
ism  is  the  one  which  has  a  harmful  effect 
upon  the  keeping  quality  of  cream  or 
other  dairy  products.  The  development 
of  off-flavors  and  gases  in  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  is  very  peculiar,  and  difficult  often¬ 
times  to  overcome.  There  are  some 
flavors  which  are  disagreeable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  which  are  directly  traceable 
to  bacteria  which  gain  entrance  to  the 
milk  sometime  between  milking  and  de¬ 
livery.  Flavors  may  be  classified  as 
puckery,  astringent,  tallowy,  fishy  and 
occasionally  we  find  flavors  resembling 
metallic  salts,  such  as  formed  in  acid 
solutions  of  iron,  copper  or  zinc.  Some¬ 
times  the  flavor  is  not  what  one  would 
call  a  true  flavor  in  the  product,  but  an 
aftertaste  resembling  rusty,  brassy,  or 
fishy  taste.  The  real  cause  of  the  off- 
flavors  is  due  to  the  fact  that  organisms 
other  than  the  lactic  acid  group  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  dairy  product.  Other 
times  flavors  found  in  cream  such  as  un¬ 
clean,  stale  or  tallowy,  are  due  to  the 
contact  of  metals  with  the  milk  from 
which  the  cream  was  skimmed,  or  with 
the  cream  itself. 

Without  a  doubt  the  gassy  condition 
in  your  cream  and  your  inability  to  keep 
it  sweet  is  due  to  some  bacteria  which 
are  getting  in  somewhere  along  between 
the  time  it  is  milked  and  when  you  put 
it  away  to  sell.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  you  are  selling  an  unpasteurized  or 
raw  sweet  cream,  and  that  this  cream  has 
been  separated  from  the  milk  by  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  separator.  The  problem  then  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  producing  a  clean  prod¬ 
uct  and  keeping  it  free  from  bacteria 
until  sold.  The  first  requirement  is  that 
you  have  healthy  cows  that  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  along  too  late  in  their  lac¬ 
tation  period.  Cows  that  have  been 
milked  eight  to  ten  months  sometimes 
produce  a  milk  that  is  off  in  flavor  and 
has  a  bitter  or  salty  taste.  This  taste 
may  be  imparted  to  the  cream.  II  ith 
healthy  cows  the  surroundings  should  be 
absolutely  clean.  The  bedding  should  be 
either  shavings,  good  clean  straw  or  a 
peat  moss  or  other  clean  absorbent  ma¬ 
terial.  Dusty,  moldy  or  weedy  hay  used 
as  bedding  is  often  a  source  of  bacteria 
which  cling  to  the  hair  of  the  cow  and 
drop  into  the  pail  while  she  is  being 
milked.  Serious  troubles  with  milk  and 
cream  have  often  been  traced  to  inferior 
bedding.  Sometimes  spores  from  swampy 
and  stagnant  places  have  been  brought 


into  the  stable  on  poor  quality  hay,  which 
is  often  considered  good  enough  for  bed¬ 
ding,  but  which  is  a  source  of  inocula¬ 
tion  into  the  milk  of  organisms  causing 
gases  and  fl..vors.  This,  of  course,  shows 
the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  value,  of 
wiping  off  the  flanks  and  udder  of  the 
cow  with  a  damp  cloth  before  milking. 
Such  precautions  remove  dust  and  spores 
and  loose  hair  that  might  fall  into  the 
milk  pail. 

Clean,  sterile  utensils  are,  of  course, 
very  necessary  where  one  is  producing 
and  marketing  a  high  quality  product, 
which  must  stand  up  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  before  sale.  Seams  must 
he  soldered  smooth  and  such  seams 
cleaned  at  each  milking  with  a  brush 
and  a  good  alkali  powder,  and  followed 
by  rinsing  and  sterilization  with  boiling 
water  or  preferably  steam,  if  it  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  milk  to  be  separated  into 
cream  should  go  through  the  separator 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  milking  as 
the  warm  milk  is  the  best  medium  known 
for  the  growth  of  bacteria.  While  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  milk  while  warm, 
it  is  more  necessary  to  cool  the  cream  im¬ 
mediately  after  separation.  Due  to  its 
high  fat  content,  cream  is  even  better 
than  milk  as  a  place  for  bacteria  to  grow, 
and  it  should  he  held  at  a  temperature  as 
near  to  freezing  as  possible,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  in  glass  bottles  or  some  other  re¬ 
ceptacle  than  a  metallic  one. 

There  is  but  one  other  possible  source 
of  inoculation  of  your  cream  with  de¬ 
structive  bacteria,  and  that  is  your  wa¬ 
ter  supply.  It  has  been  found  that  wa¬ 
ter  sometimes  harbors  bacteria  which  are 
acid-forming  in  dairy  products.  Complete 
sterilization  of  your  equipment  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  steam  or  chemicals  should 
overcome  any  tendency  of  this  kind.  If 
you  continue  to  have  trouble  from  gases 
after  following  every  precaution,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  buy  some  chemical  of  a 
hypochlorite  nature  to  rinse  all  the  uten¬ 
sils  and  to  wash  off  the  udders  of  the 
cows  before  milking.  Be  sure,  however, 
to  leave  none  of  this  solution  in  the 
pails  or  cans,  as  it  might  give  a  taste  to 
the  milk.  j.  w.  B. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Shear  Feeder 
Lambs? 

The  question  of  shearing  late  feeder 
lambs  depends  on  two  or  three  factors. 
The  market  prices  for  wool  skins  and 
shorn  lambs  must  be  considered ;  the 
price  of  wool  and  the  cost  of  shearing 
are  also  factors. 

This  year  the  margin  in  the  prices  for 
wool  iskins  and  shorn  lambs  is  not  as 
great  as  in  some  years  but  even  with 
this  factor  the  shearing  of  feeder  lambs 
may  not  be  profitable  this  year.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  top  market  prices  for  feeder 
lambs  (April  2),  wool  skins  are  quoted 
at  1014  cents  a  pound  and  shorn  lambs 
at  9 x/-2  cents.  The  wool  of  such  lambs 
will  not  bring  any  more  than  20  cents  a 
pound  and  the  cost  of  shearing  is  from  15 
to  20  cents  a  head.  Therefore  an  85-pound 
wool  skin  will  bring  $8.94  and  the  same 
damb  without  his  wool  (figuring  five 
pounds  of  fleece)  will  be  worth  $7.60. 
Figuring  the  five  pounds  of  wool  at  81  and 
the  shearing  at  20  cents,  the  net  profit 
of  the  wool  is  SO  cents.  This  added  to 
$7.60,  the  market  price  of  the  lamb, 
makes  a  total  of  $8.40  which  is  54  cents 
less  than  the  market  price  of  the  wool 
skin.  H.  B.  P. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Days  at  the  Ohio 
Station 

Two  meetings  of  interest  to  livestock 
men  were  held  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  during  April.  April  25th  was 
the  annual  livestock  daj\  This  has  been 
an  annual  affiair  for  nine  years  and  is 
held  near  the  end  of  the  Winter  feeding 
season.  The  pens  containing  the  cattle 
and  liogs  fed  through  the  Winter  are  so 
carefully  labelled  that  visitors  are  able 
to  read  the  story  of  the  rations  fed  the 
animals,  the  gain  in  weight  and  cost 
of  gain.  In  addition  to  the  charts  and 
labels  posted  on  the  pens,  members  of  the 
staff  further  explained  the  results  and 
their  possible  applications. 

Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  mostly  from 
western  ranges,  were  used  in  the  tests. 
The  subjects  discussed  during  the  speak¬ 
ing  program  dealt  with  the  fundamentals 
of  feeding,  animal  parasites  and  other 
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timely  subjects.  There  was  special  in¬ 
terest  in  some  of  the  newer  products  used 
in  feeding,  particularly  fish  meal. 

About  400  livestock  farmers  and  also 
a  few  classes  of  students  were  in  atten¬ 
dance.  The  size  of  the  crowd  and  the 
comments  one  was  able  to  pick  up 
,vould  indicate  a  lively  interest  among 
Ohio  farmers  in  fattening  cattle  and 
hogs,  despite  somewhat  unsettled  market 
conditions  as  compared  with  a  few  years 
ago.  The  crowd  was  representative, 
many  of  them  coming  from  a  considerable 
distance.  Feeders  and  livestock  men  have 
come  to  rate  this  livestock  day  as  an 
annual  event  they  can  ill  afford  to  miss. 

C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD 


Milking  Shorthorn  Sales 

Auction  prices  for  Milking  Shorthorns 
are  slightly  lower  in  the  East  and  West 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  On  the 
average,  better  cattle  of  this  type  of  -the 
parent  breed  have  been  sold  .this  year 
than  were  disposed  of  at  auction  in  1929. 
Most  of  these  cattle  are  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  who  do  their  own  work.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  beef  cattle  that  average 
high  in  milk  production,  many  of  the 
cows  having  yearly  records  of  over  IS, 000 
lbs.  of  milk,  and  fat  yields  of  more  than 
500  lbs. 

Nineteen  Milking  Skor.thorn  cows  and 
heifers  and  a  bull  calf  imported  from 
England  by  R.  M.  Doddington  averaged 
$310  at  auction  on  May  23  at  the  Donald 
Woodward  Farms,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  Seventy 
breeders  and  farmers  were  present.  W.  J. 
Hardy  managed  the  sale.  Burritt  B. 
Allen  of  Ohio  was  the  auctioneer.  The 
highest  price  was  $925,  paid  for  the 
five-year-old  Iford  Charming  Cowslip  2d. 
Manager  E.  J.  Drake  bought  her  for  H.  E. 
Tener's  Walgrove  herd  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  Two  cows  sold  for  $400  each,  one 
going  to  Webster  Knight  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  other  to  A.  Wendt  of  Indiana. 
The  lowest  price  was  $110,  paid  by  W. 
J.  Hardy,  Alton,  N.  Y.,  for  Bladen 
Danc-elot,  a  red-and-white  junior  yearling 
bull  calf.  Three  younger  bull  calves  sell¬ 
ing  separately  from  their  dams,  averaged 
$63.  Two  of  these  were  -bought  by  B.  J. 
Griffin  of  Kentucky,  and  Alfred  V. 
Miller,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  bought  the 
other  calf.  Practically  every  animal  sold 
represented  high-producing  ancestors  in 
English  herds.  Several  head  were  bought 
by  Frank  W.  Harding  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  on  orders 
from  western  breeders. 

On  the  evening  of  May  23  at  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  more  .than  100  breeders  and 
farmers  attended  a  banquet.  Maurice 
Whitney,  Berlin  N.  Y.,  was  the  toast¬ 
master.  Short  talks  were  made  by  Geo. 
E.  Martin,  Frank  W.  Harding,  W.  J. 
Hardy,  Philip  B.  Adams,  Auctioneer 
Allen  and  several  others.  At  the  fail- 
grounds  at  Batavia  the  next  afternoon, 
Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  in  New  York 
State  held  their  annual  auction.  Eighteen 
herds  in  the  State  provided  the  entries, 
which  included  five  bulls,  four  calves  and 
31  cows  and  heifers.  W.  1.  Hardy  was 
the  sale  manager  and  Burritt  B.  Allen 
the  auctioneer.  About  100  men  and 
women  were  present.  Howard  D.  Miner’s 
two-vear-old  bull  Kelmseott  Premier  real¬ 
ized  $300,  Mr.  Hardy  being  .the  buyer. 
The  lowest  price  for  a  bull  was  $85 ;  the 
five  head  of  this  sex  averaged  $135.  The 
four  calves  averaged  $60.  The  31  females 
averaged  $297.  The  top  for  a  cow  was 
$475,  paid  for  Willow  Brook.  Clara,  con¬ 
signed  by  Fred  D.  Smith,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 
She  was  bought  on  order  by  Frank  \\ . 
Harding.  The  lowest  price  for  a  female 
was  $110,  paid  by  the  Donald  Woodward 
Farms  for  a  junior  heifer  calf,  consigned 
by  E.  E.  Laffier,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Other 
consigners  were  Alasa  Farms,  H.  E. 
Tener,  W.  J.  Hardy,  the  Donald  Wood¬ 
ward  Farms,  Philip  B.  Adams,  Robt.  J. 
t> .  t  w  W  W  f’nrtis.  Pern. 


W.  Smith,  Walter  H.  Wickens  and  Chas. 
E.  Woodham.  TT  „ 

Geo.  H.  Bunting  of  Kansas,  H.  D. 
Barringer  of  Michigan,  D.  M.  Auler  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  B.  J.  Griffin  of 
Kentucky  were  among  the  buyers  irom 
outside  of  the  State.  Several  purchases 
were  made  by  men  who  are  founding 
herds. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  11.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

June  14.  —  New  York  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Summer  meeting,  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

June  18-21.  —  New  England  Institute 
of  Co-operation.  Kingston,  R.  I.  .  . 

June  19.  —  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Potato  Tour.  Onley,  Va. 

June  20.  —  Worcester  County,  Mary¬ 
land  Potato  Tour.  . 

June  23-28.  —  Annual  poultry  judging 
and  breeding  school,  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  25.  —  Long  Island  Potato  Tour, 
starting  at  Mineola,  L.  I. 

June  25-27.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

July  15-17.  —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Aug.  4-9.  —  International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug,  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 


Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

^  Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Live  Stock  Sales 

June  10. ' — Strathglass  Farm,  Ayr- 
shires,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ;  A,  H. 
Tryon,  manager. 

June  26. — -Southern  Maryland  Ram 
sale,  I. a  Plata,  Md.  Consignments  in¬ 
clude  Hampshire,  Southdown,  Shropshire 
and  Dorset, 


Bitter  Milk 

I  notice  that  a  reader  tells  about  his 
neighbor’s  cow  giving  bitter  milk  and 
not  getting  any  butter.  I  had  the  same 
trouble  with  my  cow  last  year  and  also 
this  year  again  about  two  months  before 
going  dry.  Last  year  some  one  said  to 
heat  the  milk  to  a  certain  degree.  We 
did  it  and  the  milk  was  good  for  use 
and  the  butter  churned  in  10  minutes. 
This  year  when  we  had  the  same  trouble 
again,  I  had  forgotten  the  degree  of  heat 
but  tried  140  degrees  and  then  cooled  it. 
The  milk  was  good  for  use  again  and  the 
butter  came  quickly.  Tell  the  inquirer 
to  heat  his  milk  to  140  degrees  and  cool 
it  quickly.  0.  E. 

New  York. 

.  R-  N.-Y. — This  is  practically  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  the  milk,  and  in  the  case  mentioned 
evidently  destroyed  the  bacteria  making 
the  trouble. 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
kGood  Grazers  •  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  SHOW  BULLS 

Two  real  herd  headers.  From  accredited  herd. 
Disposal  owing  to  death  of  owner. 

„  Inquire-D.  O.  BERESFORD,  manager 
«.  W  .  dago’s  Stock  Farms  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE! 

10  ids.  Calves,  8  Ids.  Yearlings,  6  Ids.  Springers,  116  Cows: 
choice,  pasture  flesh;  can  sor  t;  other  cattle;  2  Ids.  Work 
Horses.  W rite  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport ,  la. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
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[ 


HORSES 


50-PONIES  FOR  SALE-50 

Pay  no  express  charges.  We  deliver.  Come  and  pick 
out  what  you  want.  Ail  sizes  and  all  colors. 

Address— M.  F.  ROSS  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  Now  York 

REGISTERED  CTAH  IA51Q  Two  2,100-lb.  4-year- 

PERCHERON  OlHJ-iLtUliO  old  sons  of  Hesitation, 
also  4  younger  stallions.  B.  C.  DOTTERFR,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

^Iietlaml  Pnnios  f°r  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneuana  I  OnicS  MARKS  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Alwatcr.Ohio 


FOR  SAIF*  0ne  black  Perolieron  stallion — 
*  VIV  sound— and  a  proven  sire. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


WANTED  — STRONG  PONY  OR  DONKEY 
L.  C.  DUNN,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


DOGS 


Proven  Sires  at  Stud  pupvp^feefor '^safe 

in  the  following  breeds:  Cocker  Spaniel,  Boston,  Scot¬ 
tish  and  Wire-haired  Fox  Terriers,  Pomeranians  and 
Pekingese.  AHA.  K.  C.  Pedigrees  on  request.  INDIAN 
TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  New  York 

SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— ‘Real  aces”  ofDogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  liept.  R,  Montioello,  Iowa 


BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  ^  2emsoswo7dy 

Males,  *10;  females,  SS.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


SAS  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS ,  "fold. 

Males,  S6>  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  Clly,  Pa. 

flOT  T  IF  PI1PG1  Pure  TYhitf.  pedigreed  stock. 
VaEA  LL1L  ruro  BURLEIGH  JOSES,  Meredith,  N.  H 

COR  SALE— WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIER;  female;  Btnos.  old.  Pedigreed. 
*  Price  reasonable.  G.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 

POLICE  PUPS — Four  mos.  old.  Newfoundlands,  one 
year,  *16.  F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CiTY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

Chinchilla  DOES— $7.00 

Juniors  . .  $4.00  Pair.  Flemish  Giant  Does  $4  00. 
VALLEY  FUR  FARM  JEFFERSON,  OHIO 

REGISTERED  PED.  CHINCHILLAS — While,  Steel,  Gray  Flemish  Giants. 
Silver  Martins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Monlgomery  Clr.,  VI. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  McrtonvCIe,  Penno. 


Secure  Maximum  Profits 

—  Shorthorns  - — 

“The  Farmer’s  Best  Breed” 

“No  breed  of  cattle  will  go  into  the  feed- 
lot  for  ten  months  and  carry  out  more  beef 
on  four  legs  than  the  Shorthorn,”  said  Henry 
Hortenstine,  feeder  and  exhibitor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Champions. 

.Shorthorns  excel  in  returning  profit — both 
at  the  pail  and  on  the  meat  block.  3,979 
Shorthorn  cows  of  all  ages  average  8,476.5 
pounds  of  milk.  Ten  top  records  average 
19,33S.7  pounds  of  milk. 

Shorthorn  calves  make  cheapest  gains 
that  return  largest  proiits. 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed.  Write  for 
free  literature  to — 


AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ 
13  Dexter  Park  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


ASSN. 


15  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers  Tested10 andd’ 826  ea 


GREENWOOD  FARM 


crated. 

Whitewater,  Wls 


HOLSTEINS 


Please  \ 
send  me  ^ 


send  me  \  { 

the  facts  ^  ' 
about  Hoi-  \ 
stein  leader-  \ 
ship  in 

“ Holsteins  for  1 

Profit ” 


More 
Dollars 
per  cow  per 
year  with 

\  Holsteins 
\ 


Name . 

Address _ 

The  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
Room  R-600,  230  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


pOB  SAFE— Holstein. Friesian  Grade  Cows 
.  fresh  in  about  a  month  or  less.  Ail  of  them  good 
individuals  and  milkers  and  only  for  sale  as  we  are  over 
stocked.  HAUKE  JUliSTliA,  Allaniuchy,  N.  J.  or 
Great  Meadows,  N.  J.,  It.  F.  D. 


GUERNSEYS 


“=■=1 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BHGQKMEAD  FARM 


526  Land  Title  Bldgi 
Philadelphia,  Pennac 


Chedco  Guernseys 

Chedco  Farm  offers  for  sale  a  good  family  cow 
priced  within  farmer’s  reach. 

CHEDCO  FRANCES  236310 

Dropped  July  23, 1S27.  Bred  to  I.angwater  Chedco  Jan. 
30,  1030.  Sire:  Cramond  Horatius  81064.  Dam:  Lang- 
water  Francesca  127219.  Record:  9143.5  lbs.  Milk,  449.3 
lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  G. 

C.  E„  CUTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024.  Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 

Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 
Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Dams  have  A.  R. 
records  that  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  500  lbs. 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

R.  A.  LAMBERT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

ARBELL  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
_  a  r%  m  »  a!?e>  from  record  dams  and  proven 
P  A  R  nrl  S  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
PIIETDMCC VC  teated-  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 
uucitnacia  BELL  FARMS, SmlthvllloFlats.N.Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  AJroDam. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM, Pulaski, N.Y. 


T 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD 

COUNTY, 

PENNA. 

Clean,  Disease 
Free  Cows 


Several  of  our  dairymen  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  health  are  offering 
their  entire  herd,  in  all  stages  of 
lactation  for  sale  at  real  bargains. 
Some  herds  are  Pure  Breds,  some 
Holstein,  others  are  Jersey  herds, 
and  sold  at  grade  prices.  Freigh 
is  $60.00  to  $90.00  per  carload. 

OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 

CRAWFORD  CO.  CO-OP.  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
SALES  ASSOCIATION 

Market  House  Meadville,  Pa, 

MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

Guernseys  and  Holsteins  of  the  finest  quality  that 
ennnot  be  beat  for  production  or  breeding.  Tested  to 
ship  any  where.  I  buy  only  the  best.  Stock  bought  on 
commission.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHESTER  DURHAM  -  -  BEL  AIR,  MD. 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Good  Jersey  cows.  Priced  right.  Accredited  area. 
Mostly  registered.  Over  30  herds  from  which  to  choose. 
.JOHN  H.  PITKIN,  Sec. 

P.  O.  Address  AVest  Hartford,  Vt. 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

e  O  I  T.  B.  Tested 

S  CWATSi  TAP  N  Cl  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

carloads  lots,  sixty-day 
retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsvllle,  N.  Yt 

XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 

Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGE  WOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  White  water,  Wis. 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.).  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  *4.50  to 
*8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delawaro. 

Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
big  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE,’1;®’ 

F.  M.  PaUlngton  Jk  Son  -  MerriQeld,  N.  Y. 

Buy  HALL’S  Poland-Chinas  tered,  Cho’ice  Boar 

Pigs  or  pairs;  also  Fall  sows.  G.  S.  HALL,  Earmdalo,  Ohio 

R  “ 
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EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS— Spring  Pigsready 
A.  M.  KENNEL  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

HIO  Improved  Chester  Whites — Pedigreed  Pigs, 
*8.00  ea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  It.  II ILL, Seneca  Kails, \.Y. 


SPRING  PIGS 

FOR  SALE 

These  good  healthy  rugged  pigs  that  are 
raised  on  our  farms  to  satisfy  our  many  cus¬ 
tomers  are:  Chester  White  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  Duroc  and  Chester  White  cross,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  White  cross.  Age  9  to  10 
weeks  old  $5.50  each  C.  O.  D.  Will  crate 
and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  Visit  us  or 
mail  your  orders. 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  Ryder’s  Slock  Farm 

115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

P.  O.  Box  65,  Tel.  Lex.  0202 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  ,  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mass.  Tol.  0486 


PIGS 


Chester  White  -  Duroc  -  Poland  Chinas 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $6 
each,  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass. _  Telephone  4459-W 

PIGS !  PIGS !  PIGS  / 

Carefully  selected  young  feeders,  15-18  lbs.,  *5.50  each. 
Husky,  healthy  young  shoats,  20  to  25  lbs.,  *6.50  each. 
A  trifle  higher  in  price,  but  far  ahead  in  quality  and 
value.  BreedR— Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  also  a  few  choice 
litters  of  Poland-China  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Ship 
what  you  what  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  1  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have  for 
feeding  quality  and  can  give  my  customers  real  value  in 
both  pigs  and  service.  When  you  are  ready  for  pigs, 
would  appreciate  your  order  and  can  assure  you  satisfac¬ 
tion.  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-?  weeks  old,  $4.f5  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.50.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A.  M.  LUX 

806  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

_ Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  each 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-Kerkshlre  — \  orkslilre-Chester  Crossed 

6  to  T  Weeks  Old . .  $5.00  each 

8  Weeks  Old .  $5.25  each 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 
J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.— Tel.  1503-W. 


SHEEP 


FOR 
1,200 


SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS 


£rr°es§  IDAHO  YEARLING  EWES 

Can  furnish  mixed  age  ewes,  two  to  four-year-old  at 
from  $6  to  $8  each.  Feeding  steers  and  T.  B.  and 
abortion  tested  springer  cows.  Have  a  few  imported 
registered  one  and  two-year-old  Southdown  Rams. 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  .  HOLLEY,  N,  Y. 

FOR 
SALE 


15  HAMPSHIRE  EWES  Fr^nrkoe“?" 
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Sell  Vour 


Surplus  Stock 

)|U  AtfANY  breeders  have  found  that 
JB)  XVI  a  fi*6e  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
.‘ADVERTISING  RATE 
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Green 


Pastures 


cMuj  he 

Paradise 

to  a  coir 

but- 

green  pasture  alone  will  not 
keep  milk  production  up  to  a 
profitable  level . . . 

Cows  usually  pick  up  in  milk 
flow  when  first  turned  on  pas¬ 
ture.  The  combination  of  green 
grass,  ample  water,  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  is  good.  But, 
unless  they  get  good  feed  along 
with  the  grass,  those  same  cows 
w ill  soon  go  down  in  milk  flow 
and  also  in  body  weight. 

Here  is  the  way  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  Larro 
feeders  look  at  summer  feeding. 
Larro  is  a  profitable  feed  to  turn 
into  milk.  It  gives  a  high  profit 
over  feed  cost.  Why  then  stop 
getting  that  profit  because  there 
is  pasture? 

On  Larro,  along  with  pasture, 
cows  go  through  the  summer 
and  into  the  fall  and  winter  in 
good  health  and  steady  produc¬ 
tion,  No  cows  in  rundown  con¬ 
dition — no  loss  from  cows  that 
shrink  abnormally  in  milk  pro¬ 


duction  during  the  summer 
and  stay  down  until  freshening. 
Larro  builds  health  ...  pro¬ 
duces  a  full  normal  flow  of  milk 
. . .  and  makes  your  herd  profit¬ 
able  throughout  the  year. 

That  is  why  each  year  more 
dairymen  feed  Larro  w  ith  pas¬ 
ture.  Right  now  you  can  make 
more  money  too  doing  the  same 
thing. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Jarre 

FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOGS  AND  DAIRY 

LARRO  FAMILY  FLOUR  best  for  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 
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ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


i 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30tti  Street,  New  York 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

The  South  and  Dairying.  —  Cam¬ 
paigns  to  foster  and  increase  dairying  in 
the  Southern  States  have  been  going  on, 
under  organized  auspices,  for  years.  They 
have  been  pressed  with  much  energy  since 
1920.  Thousands  of  improved  or  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  have  been  bought  by 
farmers  in  the  South  from  breeders  in 
the  North.  New  York  State  has  had  a 
large  share  of  this  trade,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  it  with  cows  and  bulls. 
Some  of  the  herds  in  the  South  are 
profitable  to  their  owners ;  in  most  other 
cases  the  net  returns  just  about  equal 
production  costs.  “It  will  take  the  South 
a  generation  to  learn  how  to  make 
dairying  pay,”  according  to  views  com¬ 
monly  expressed  in  that  region.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  cities  in  the  South  are 
low-priced  markets  for  cream  and  fluid 
milk.  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  instance,  pays 
a  basic  price  of  $2.15  a  cwt.  at  present 
for  3.5  per  cent  milk  to  producers.  They 
couldn’t  afford -to  accept  that  price  if  they 
didn’t  grow  on  their  farms  the  bulk  of 
the  feed  that  they  use.  Home-grown  feed 
suitable  for  dairy  cows  is  by  no  means 
abundant  in  a  number  of  Southern 
States.  Pasture  conditions  also  leave 
much  to  be  desired  in  numerous  areas, 
while  heat  and  insects  add  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  southern  dairymen  in  par¬ 
ticular  experience  in  keeping  their  herds 
up  to  moderate  standards  of  efficiency. 
Unfavorable  factors,  however,  are  offset 
to  some  extent  by  comparatively  low 
labor  costs,  cheap  feed  in  some  areas, 
and  the  inexpensiveness  of  housing  cows 
in  the  South.  New  methods  of  refrigera¬ 
tion,  and  the  development  of  markets  in 
industrial  and  resort  centers  also  are 
encouraging  to  dairy-farmers  in  Dixie¬ 
land.  We  recently  talked  with  a  few  of 
them  in  Henry  Co.,  Ky.,  where  one  of 
the  Chicago  packers  is  buying  their 
butterfat  at  26  cents  a  pound,  delivered 
to  his  local  branch  house.  None  of  these 
dairymen  is  specializing ;  every  one  of 
them  keeps  meatmaking  livestock,  and 
grows  cash  and  feed  crops.  They  say 
that  April  this  year  was  the  driest 
fourth-month  that  they  have  had  in  57 
years. 

Jersey'  Years.  —  Jerseys  are  kept  to  a 
larger  extent  than  cattle  of  any  other 
dairy  breed  in  the  South,  which  has  long 
been  a  stronghold  of  Jerseys.  Ayrshire?, 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins-Friesians,  how¬ 
ever.  are  more  numerous  and  more  widely 
distributed  in  the  South  than  they  ever 
were  before.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
are  conspicuously  wealthy  in  Jersey  cattle 
resources,  and  in  recent  years  Texas  has 
come  into  prominence  as  a  cream-produ¬ 
cing  State  in  which  Jerseys  are  increas¬ 
ingly  popular.  Teals  of  Jersey  breeding, 
on  their  maternal  side  have  come  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  “crops”  of 
the  South.  These  calves  are  mostly  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys,  although  but  few  of  them 
are  eligible  to  registration.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  number  of  grade 
Jersey  veal’s  has  increased  considerably 
in  Kentucky,  where  beef  bulls  are  used 
on  .many  farms  to  freshen  Jersey  cows. 
We  were  informed  by  a  buyer  and  shipper 
of  Kentucky  veals  that  a  sprinkling  of 
calves  by  beef  sires  in  a  deck  of  Jersey 
veals  adds  materially  to  their  selling 
value  at  the  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  yards, 
to  which  a  good  many  carloads  are  con¬ 
signed  every  year  by  Kentucky.  The  bulk 
of  the  general  run  of  veals  is  too  small 
to  yield  the  highest-priced  saddles  in 
eastern  markets.  Purebred  Jersey  veals, 
on  the  average,  are  deficient  in  size  at 
the  age  at  which  most  dairymen  sell  them. 
Having  recognized  this  fact,  dozens  of 
Kentucky  farmers  who  sell  Jersey  milk 
and  cream  are  freshening  their  cows  with 
beef  bulls.  Ilerefords  and  Shorthorns 
are  locally  the  most  popular  beef  breeds. 
The  outcropping  of  the  characteristic  red 
and  white  of  the  Hereford  in  grade  Jersey 
veals  sired  by  a  Hereford  bull  improves 
their  appearence  from  a  selling  viewpoint, 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  their 
.size,  compared  to  what  it  would  be  if 
they  wore  pure  Jerseys.  Veals  out  of 
Jersey  dams  and  sired  by  Shorthorn  bulls 
would  average  larger  than  those  sired  by 
Hereford  hulls,  for,  as  a  breed  the 
Shorthorn  outbulks  and  outweighs  the 
Hereford :  hut  Shorthorn  colors  do  not 
improve  those  of  the  Jersey,  from  a  veal 
standpoint. 

High-Bred  Horses.  —  Every  farmer 
who  has  raised  and  used  horses  knows 
how  temperamental  many  of  these 
animals  are,  under  certain  conditions. 
Mares  and  stallions,  even  of  the  draft 
breeds,  often  act  or  misbehave  in  _  a 
manner  that  surprises,  endangers  or  in¬ 
jures  their  handler.  Low-spirited  geldings 
of  mixed  breeding  also  possess  traits  that 
sometimes  express  themselves  in  unac¬ 
countable  action.  It  is  the  high-bred  stal¬ 
lion  or  mare,  however,  of  the  racing  and 
saddle  breeds  that  exhibits  the  most  un¬ 
expected  behavior.  Animals  of  these 
breeds  are  not  only  highly  intelligent  but 
often  erratic  or  “peculiar”  in  their  con¬ 
duct.  The  Thoroughbred,  for  example, 
may  be  extremely  temperamental,  like  a 
high-strung  artist.  Sixteen  tliree-year-old 


Other  Livestock 


Thoroughbreds — a  gelding,  a  filly  and  14 
Stallions — competed  in  the  recent  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby  in  Lousiville.  In  order  to 
start  them  evenly  for  the  race  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  and  prevent  them  from 
kicking  one  another  under  the  tension  of 
the  occasion,  padded,  movable  barriers, 
longer  than  a  horse  and  almost  as  high 
as  his  hips,  were  set  up  side  by  side  in 
the  track,  forming  a  series  of  chutes, 
open  at  each  end.  Each  jocky  rode  his 
charge  into  the  chute  that  was  assigned 
to  him  by  number.  Several  of  the  entries 
kicked  the  harriers.  High-bred  horses  like 
these  develop  a  kind  of  selfishness  and 
nervousness  that  are  amusing  and  some¬ 
times  vicious.  They  have  long  been  bred 
and  inbred  for  speed  and  rigorously 
trained  and  tested  for  speed.  Inbreeding 
and  specialized  use  have  made  them 
abnormal.  Most  of  them  are  capable  of 
uncommon  speed,  but  only  a  few  possess 
the  endurance  that  wins.  Every  Kentucky 
Derby  winner  for  57  years  has  won  on 
stamina  or  endurance,  mere  speed  being 
a  secondary  consideration  on  the  home 
stretch.  This  was  the  case  this  year, 
when  the  Virginia  colt  Gallant  Fox 
finished  in  2  :7  3/5  well  in  the  lead.  One 
colt  started  like  a  flash,  gained  the  lead 
and  kept  it  for  a  quarter,  then  another 
passed  him  and  ran  ahead  for  a  quarter, 
and  so  on ;  but  it  was  the  horse  with 
the  best  wind  and  the  strongest  heart 
that  took  the  lead  coming  home,  and  won 
the  race.  For  sheer  endurance,  however, 
the  Morgans  of  a  generation  ago,  bred 
and  worked  by  farmers,  probably  had  no 
equals  among  the  breeds  of  horses. 

A  Prolific  Ewe.  —  A.  C.  F.  sends  us 
a  snapshot  of  a  big  grade  ewe  and  her 
four  lambs,  born  last  Spring.  Paul 
Swisher,  a  farmer  in  Hancock  Co.,  O.. 
owns  this  prolific  ewe.  Three  of  the  lambs 
are  black-faced ;  the  head  of  the  other 
one  indicates  Southdown  breeding.  Quad¬ 
ruplets  are  not  rare  in  ewe  flocks.  In 
such  cases,  the  weakest  lambs  are  sure  to 
be  insufficiently  nourished  by  their  dam. 
The  owners  of  farm  flocks  usually  hand- 
raise  one  of  a  trio  or  two  of  double  twin 
lambs.  Under  farm  and  ranch  conditions, 
a  ewe  cannot  take  care  of  more  than  two 
lambs ;  she  will  commonly  wind  up  with 
a  single.  A  ewe  that  regularly  bears 
twins  or  a  single  is  more  satisfactory  to 
flock  owners  than  one  that  yeans  triplets 
or  quadruplets.  Ewes  that  are  healthy, 
well-fed  and  in  their  prime,  are  capable 
of  abundantly  nourishing  twins.  Aged 
ewes,  however,  are  likely  to  have  broken 
or  defective  teeth.  Consequently,  they 
suffer  from  insufficient  or  incomplete 
feeding.  It  is  obvious  that  they  could  not 
produce  enough  milk  fully  to  nourish 
more  than  one  lamb  apiece. 

The  Buffalo  Market.  —  We  spent 
May  22  at  the  Buffalo  stockyards,  owned 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Not 
many  western  farmers  realize  that  in 
equipment,  facilities  and  annual  turn¬ 
over,  Buffalo  is  one  of  our  great  mar¬ 
kets.  A  large  percentage  of  the  stock 
handled  there  is  received  in  trucks.  From 
200  to  250  truckloads  on  Mondays  and 
150  on  Fridays  are  common.  Some  of 
the  stock  is  from  Canada.  It  is  chiefly 
feeder  cattle;  they  are  watered,  fed  and 
weighed  in  Buffalo,  where  the  duty  is 
paid.  Practically  all  of  them  are  then 
shipped  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  they 
are  fattened.  Our  tariff  has  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  farm  animals  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada  in 
the  past  two  years,  but  a  small  A'olume 
continues  to  come  across  the  border.  On 
May  20,  for  example,  a  carload  of  calves 
that  couldn’t  be  sold  in  Toronto  ivas 
shipped  to  Buffalo,  where  local  butchers 
bought  them.  Hogs,  we  were  told,  are 
$1  to  $2  a  ewt.  higher  in  Toronto  than 
in  Buffalo.  Cattle  receipts  at  this  market 
are  heaviest  on  Mondays ;  93  loads  came 
in  on  May  19.  in  addition  to  trucked 
cattle.  The  receipts  of  reactor  dairy 
cows  from  New  York  State  herds  are 
increasing  every  day ;  they  are  expected 
to  be  at  flood-tide  in  July.  Four  weeks 
ago  cattle  of  this  class  sold  as  low  as 
4c  a  pound  for  cows  and  814c  for  bulls. 
Veals  advanced  $1  a  cwt.  May  19.  when 
the  Buffalo  top  was  13c,  paid  for  130-lb. 
calves.  For  weeks  before,  the  veal  market 
had  been  dull,  5c  a  pound  having  been 
paid  for  some  calves.  Qualitied  veal 
weighing  up  to  200  lbs.  would  sell  at 
the  top  now.  The  trade  preference,  how¬ 
ever,  is  for  130  to  175-lb.  calves.  The 
bulk  of  Buffalo’s  hog  receipts  consists 
of  garbage-fed  .stock,  which  is  penalized 
25c  to  $1  a  cwt.  because  it  is  soft,  and 
shrinks  about  as  badly  as  hogs  fattened 
chiefly  on  peanuts  and  Soy  beans.  A 
garbage  feeder  near  Buffalo  recently 
bought  a  load  of  100-lb.  shotes  shipped 
in  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  paid  $1.35 
a  head  to  have  them  vaccinated  at 
Buffalo.  They  cost  him  lie  a  pound  at 
his  farm.  Lamb  receipts  at  this  market 
are  light  at  present.  A  feeder  near  Bath, 
N.  Y.,  marketed  three  loads  of  fat  lambs 
at  a  substantial  loss,  having  paid  about 
as  much  for  them  as  they  brought  in 
Buffalo.  The  receipts  of  mares  and  geld¬ 
ings,  from  the  corn-belt  and  South 
Dakota  and  Montana,  were  larger  thD 
Spring  than  the  trade  had  anticipated. 
New  York  State  farmers  bought  a  lot  of 
the  mares,  of  draft  breeding,  paying  $75 
to  $150  a  head  for  them.  The  stockyards 
company  receives  $1.75  a  bushel  for 
shelled  corn  and  $1.25  a  cwt.  for  common 
mixed  hay  that  are  consumed  by  farmers’ 
livestock  at  the  Buffalo  yards,  d.  c,  w. 
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Some  Teat  Troubles  of  Cows 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Many  have  wondered  why  so  many 
dairy  cows  get  sores  on.  the  tips  of  their 
teats.  They  have  also  wished  for  some 
remedy  that  would  certainly  be  effective. 
Germ  infection  causes  the  sores,  after 
abrasions  or  lacerations  of  the  skin  have 
resulted  from  bruising  or  other  injury. 
Sometimes  sharp  finger  nails  have 
scratched  the  tips  of  the  teats.  In  other 
eases  the  cow  has  trampled  her  own 
teats,  or  they  have  been  similarly  injured 
by  another  cow.  Injuries  may  occur 
when  a  cow  has  to  drag  her  teats  over 
a  high  sill  when  entering  the  stable,  or 
when  cows  are  too  closely  stalled  in  the 
stable.  Such  causes  should  be  eliminated. 
It  is  filth  germs  from  the  floor,  or  ground, 
or  carried  by  the  milker’s  hands  or  teat 
cups  of  the  milking  machine  that  cause 
the  infection. 

Knowing  that  uncleanly  conditions  are 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  we  see  the  need 
of  keeping  stall  floors  clean  and  disin¬ 
fected,  besides  bedding  them  with  fresh 
straw  or  baled  shavings,  and  to  keep  the 
cows  from  fouling  their  teats  in  the  yard, 
stagnant  water,  or  wading  in  some  pond, 
to  get  at  lily  pads  or  other  green  stuff. 
Not  only  are  the  sores  on  the  teat  tips 
caused  in  such  places,  but  the  worst  forms 
of  garget  (mastitis)  may  be  contracted 
in  like  manner. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  keep 
the  floors  clean  and  prevent  fouling  and 
injuries,  if  sores  and  garget  are  to  be 
prevented.  It  pays,  as  an  extra  precau¬ 
tionary  measure,  to  cleanse  the  udder 
and  teats  of  each  cow,  before  and  after 
milking,  to  milk  with  clean  hands,  having 
trimmed  finger  nails,  and  also  to  immerse 
the  teats  for  a  few  seconds,  after  each 
milking,  in  a  mixture  of  one-half  ounce 
of  hypochlorite  of  soda  solution  in  one 
quart  of  boiled  water.  That  mixture  is 
also  excellent  for  the  washing  and  disin¬ 
fecting  of  the  milker’s  hands.  The  cups 
of  the  milking  machine  and  its  other 
parts  must  also  be  sterilized,  if  hand 
milking  is  not  done. 

The  next  sanitary  precaution  should 
be  to  isolate  a  cow  when  anything  goes 
wrong  with  her  teats  or  udder,  and  to 
keep  her  quarantined  until  recovered. 
Such  cows,  if  possible,  should  be  milked 
by  a  person  who  does  not  milk  other  cows, 
or  at  least  should  be  milked  last.  They 
must  not  be  milked  by  machine.  If  there 
is  no  quarantine  stable  available,  stanch¬ 
ion  affected  cows  at  the  end  of  the  row, 
with  several  vacant  stalls  between  them 
and  the  well  cows.  If  a  cow  that  has  sore 
teats,  or  chronic  garget,  or  that  has  lost 
a  quarter  of  her  udder  from  gai’get — the 
notorious  “three  teater”  cow — is  allowed 
to  remain  with  healthy  cows  and  is  milked 
by  the  same  man,  or  machine,  teat  and 
udder  troubles  will  be  certain  to  persist 
in  the  herd  and  lessen  or  prevent  profits 
from  dairying. 

We  wish  to  draw  attention  to  another 
common  source  of  ruinous  infection,  and 
that  is  the  milking  tube.  That  instru¬ 
ment  is  “an  abomination  of  desolation” 
in  a  dairy  stable,  unless  it  is  sterilized 
by  boiling  for  15  to  20  minutes  and  then 
smeared  with  earbolized  vaseline  each 
time  before  insertion  in  a  teat.  A  dirty 
milking  tube  carries  germs  into  the  teats 
in  which  it  is  inserted.  They  cause  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  teat  cavity  and,  as  the  infection 
spreads  upward,  destructive  mastitis 
eventually  ensues  and  the  affected  cow 
has  to  be  sold  to  the  butcher  at  a  serious 
depreciation  in  her  value.  Even  when 
precautions  are  taken,  persistent  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  milking  tube  will  be  about  cer¬ 
tain  to  cause  irritation  and  infection. 
When  the  thickened  infected  lining  mem¬ 
brane  can  be  felt,  like  a  cord,  in  the  teat 
that  condition  is  termed  “spider  teat  ’ 
by  the  dairyman.  The  milk  often  sprays 
from  a  teat  so  affected,  or  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  draw.  Then  the  milking  tube  is 
used,  and  that  aggravates  the  condition, 
or  tends  to  cause  it,  if  not  already  pres¬ 
ent.  Make  it  the  invariable  practice  to 
keep  the  sterilized  tube  immersed  in 
spirits  of  camphor  or  alcohol,  in  a  corked 
bottle,  when  not  in  use.  All  instruments 
for  use  on  or  in  the  teats  should  be  as 
carefully  sterilized  and  protected. 

When  there  is  a  sore  on  the  tip  of  the 
teat  and  it  makes  milking  difficult,  never 
pick  off  the  scab  with  the  finger  nails,  as 
often  is  done  by  the  careless  milker.  Do¬ 
ing  so  will  be  certain  to  intensify  and 
spread  the  infection  and  garget  results, 


with  the  possible  loss  of  the  quarter.  In 
such  conditions,  and  whenever  there  are 
sores  on  the  teat,  immerse  it  for  at  least 
five  minutes  in  hot  water  containing  all 
the  boric  acid  it  will  dissolve.  Then  dry 
it  gently  and  apply  a  soothing  and  heal¬ 
ing  salve.  For  the  purpose  we  have 
found  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Goulard’s 
extract  and  two  parts  of  olive  oil  wonder¬ 
fully  effective,  in  slight  cases,  but  in  more 
advanced  ones  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
tincture  of  iodine  and  three  parts  of 
vaseline  may  be  found  more  surely 
remedial.  We  also  recommend  a  soft 
paste  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil  and  bis¬ 
muth,  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  balsam 
of  Peru  and  three  parts  of  alcohol. 
Glycerite  of  tannin  is  also  a  standard  ap¬ 
plication  for  sore  teats.  When  one  of 
the  remedies  does  not  seem  to  be  having 
the  desired  effect,  try  one  of  the  others. 

When  a  sore  has  formed  on  the  tip  of  a 
teat  it  is  usually  necessary  to  insert  some 
sort  of  dilator  or  plug,  to  keep  the  duct 
from  closing  between  milking  times.  Such 
instruments  are  another  certain  source 
of  infection  and  more  aggravated  condi¬ 
tions,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  keep 
them  sterilized.  Medicated  wax  dilators 
are  available  for  the  purpose,  and  serve 
fairly  well,  but  one  must  be  careful  that 
threads  contained  in  them  are  not  left 
in  the  duct  when  the  wax  has  melted.  We 
have  had  several  reports  of  trouble  so 
caused.  A  short  piece  of  thick  earbolized 
catgut,  such  as  is  sold  by  druggists  for 
the  suturing  of  large  wounds,  will  be 
found  excellent  for  insertion  in  a  teat 
duct  that  tends  to  close.  It  will  not 
cause  infection.  A  little  strip  of  steri¬ 
lized  gauze,  smeared  with  yellow  oxid  of 
mercury  ointment  (ophthalmic)  also 
serves  well  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
That  salve  is  also  excellent  for  use  when 
it  has  been  necessary  to  slit  down  through 
an  obstruction  in  a  teat,  or  cut  out  a 
growth,  or  when  the  chronic  sore  does 
not  respond  well  to  the  application  of 
simpler  healing  ointments. 


This  Plan  Brings  Customers 

A  Washington  County,  Ohio,  farmer 
has  built  up  a  market  for  dairy  products 
by  erecting  along  the  highway  near  his 
home  a  cardboard  sign,  worded  thus : 
"Creamed  Buttermilk  Is  Superior  to  any 
Tonic  You  Can  Buy  at  the  Drugstore.  A 
Cool,  tasty  Drink,  and  May  Be  Had  Any 
Day  at  This  Farm  for  8c  Per  Quart.” 

“When  the  price  of  butterfat  began 
to  decline  last  year,  I  began  to  devise 
some  other  way  of  turning  cream  into 
cash,”  he  explained.  “Folks  in  nearby 
towns  were  so  well  sold  on  oleo  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  induce  them  to  buy 
butter,  but  I  discovered  there  was  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  substitute  for  buttermilk.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  this  tip,  I  advertised  fresh  but¬ 
termilk  in  hopes  of  leading  the  public  to 
my  other  dairy  products. 

“Within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
sign  was  erected,  I  began  to  get  calls 
from  motorists  who  passed  my  farm. 
Every  caller  seemed  to  like  buttermilk, 
and  the  majority  took  home  a  supply  for 
family  needs.  During  these  calls,  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  my  butter  was  of  the  same 
quality,  and  I  suggested  that  each  cus¬ 
tomer  try  a  pound  in  comparison  with 
the  substitute  he  was  then  using.  Sev¬ 
eral  folks  were  thus  induced  to  try  but- 
ter,  and  during  the  first  week  I  sold  10 
lbs.  I  continued  the  plan  until  enough 
customers  were  found  to  take  my  entire 
supply.  Aside  from  selling  butter  I  now 
get  numerous  calls  for  sweet  cream,  whole 
milk  and  cottage  cheese.  I  make  no  de¬ 
liveries.  Each  customer  places  his  order 
in  advance,  and  calls  for  his  goods  at 
the  appointed  time. 

“In  this  manner  I  have  built  up  a 
profitable  bxisiixess  in  a  locality  whei*e 
bxxtter  was  a  drug  on  the  market.  The 
offer  of  buttermilk  got  the  customer’s  at¬ 
tention.  I  have  since  found  that  cottage 
cheese,  iTuit-and-cream,  drinks  made  of 
milk,  etc.,  are  all  good  advertisers,  and 
will  attract  folks  to  dairy  products  after 
ordinary  selling  methods  have  failed.” 

Ohio.  p.  e.  c. 


Mastoids,  sinuses,  and  such 
Bother  children  overmuch  : 
Sphenoids,  ethmoids,  frontals,  and 
Ears  are  hard  to  understand : 

In  the  happy  days  of  old 
Children  merely  got  a  cold, 

But  a  common  cold  is  dull 
And  the  fee  is  nominal. 

— The  New-Yorker. 


Machine  Milking 

is  Here  to  Stay -and  the 


De  Laval  Magnetic 

is  the  World’s  Best  Milker 


NO  equipment  a  cow  owner  can 
buy  offers  more  opportunities 
for  saving  time  and  labor,  for 
making  a  hard  job  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  putting  more  profit  into  his 
business  than  does  a  good  milking 
machine.  It  gives  these  advantages 
twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  the 
field  of  machine  milking  in  a  striking 
way.  The  proven  De  Laval  principle 
of  master  pulsation  control,  now  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  magnetic 
force,  gives  absolute  uniformity  and 
regularity  of  milking — every  cow 
milked  at  the  same  speed,  in  the 
same  way,  at  every  milking.  No 
other  method  of  milking  offers  this 
all-important  feature  to  a  comparable 
degree.  In  simplicity  of  installation 
and  operation,  in  sanitation,  in 
ease  of  handling,  as  in  the  better 
job  of  milking  it  performs,  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  is  outstanding — 
a  fact  proclaimed  and  vouched  for  by 
thousands  of  users. 

For  perfect  milking,  the  saving  of  valuable 
time  and  labor,  and  the  substitution  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  for  drudgery,  the  De 
Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  distinctly  in  a 


class  by  itself,  offering  new  high  standards 
of  milking. 

Outfits  for  milking  one  to  1000  or  more 
cows.  Operated  either  by  gas  engine  or 
electric  motor. 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 
For  the  Low  Price  Field 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker,  designed  for 
the  lower  price  field,  is  a  quality  milker  ideal 
for  small  herd  owners  with  whom  price  is  a 
limiting  factor.  De  Laval  Utility  units  oper¬ 
ate  on  any  single  pipe  line,  a  fact  of  im¬ 
portance  to  dairymen  who  want  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  De  Laval  milking,  but  who  feel  that 
they  must  retain  a  part  of  their  original 
investment. 

Free  Trial 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to 
ascertain  these  important  milker  facts  for 
yourself.  The  one  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
see  and  operate  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
or  Utility  Milker.  A  trial  places  you  under 
absolutely  no  obligation.  See  your  De 
Laval  dealer  or  send  coupon  for  complete 
information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7065 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 
j  Please  send  me,  without  (Milker  □  ; 

■  obligation,  full  informa-  <  Separator  □  j 

i  tion  on  (  check  which  i 

|  Name .  j 

j  Town .  j 

State . R.F.D . No.  Cows.... 


f 

Like  Washing 
a  few  Dishes! 


.  .  „  The  new  Hinman  Easiest-to-Clean 
Milker  is  now  proving  to  be  the  biggest 
advance  ever  made  in  the  regular  pro¬ 
duction  of  clean  milk.  The  fewest  parts 
of  any  milker,  all  so  simple,  everything 
in  plain  sight— it’s  as  easy  to  wash  thor - 
oughly  as  a  few  dishes !  New  diaphragm 
principle  eliminates  air  hose,  pipe  line, 
rubber  liners,  and  many  more  insanitary 
complications — &  is  better  for  your  cows! 

Send  for  Catalog 

.  .  ,  Tells  all  about  the  Easiest-to-Clean 
Hinman.  Gives  information  on  sanita¬ 
tion  and  action  of  milking  machines 
every  dairyman  shoult 
know .  Send  today. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HINMAN 

Easiest-to-Clean 

MILKER 

Government  HARNESS 

Saddles  —  Bridles  —  Collars 

Also  Manufacturers  surplus  stock.  Electric 
Paint  Sprayers,  Westinghouse  Exhaust  Fans, 
etc.  Big  reduction  in  price. 

Send  lor  free  catalogue 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  «fc  EXPOBT  CO.,  Bept.  B 
192  N.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


WOOL 


Ship  it  to  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ. 
Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 

for  cash  and  at  its  full  market  value. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DIP  N°l 


Standardized^ 


Germicide 

Parasiticide 

Disinfectant 

Non  irritating,  effective,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Helps  protect  Live- 
stockandPoul  try  from  Parasites. 

Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  I 
at  Drug  Stores. 

When  writing  for  “Farm 
Sanitation”  booklet  address: 


“Good  for 
livestock  and 
poultry  as  a 
DIPorWASH 
and  as  a 
spray  for 
GENERAL 
CLEAN-UP” 


Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  K-25-F 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  -  Walkerville,  Ontario 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  190  small  boys  and 
and  26  nuns  at  St.  Aemilian’s  orphanage 
of  the  St.  Francis  order  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  trooped  down  the  fire-escape  in 
their  night  clothes  May  22  as  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  $350,000  building.  A  party 
in  a  passing  automobile  discovered  the 
fire.  They  hurled  bricks  through  the 
windows  to  arouse  the  nuns  and  children. 

A  wide  area  throughout  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  Avas  rocked  May  22 
when  a  series  of  explosions  destroyed 
four  buildings  of  the  New  England 
Fireworks  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Tkompsonville.  Conn.,  causing  shell  shock 
to  one  employe  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  three  others.  The  loss  of  the 
factory  is  $16,500  but  some  damage  Avas 
done  to  nearby  property  and  window 
glass  Avas  broken  in  houses  three  miles 


aAvav.  The  shock  of 


the  blast  Avas  felt 
Springfield  and 


the 

the 

for 

the 


in  Hartford  and  in 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

May  22  the  steel  girders  for  the  frame 
of  a  neAAr  building  at  51st  and  11th  AAre., 
NeAV  York  collapsed,  caused  the  death  of 
two  men  and  injury  to  10  others. 

Sparks  from  the  shoes  of  a  runaway 
horse  as  it  broke  an  oil  pipeline  in  its 
flight  set  fire  to  the  escaping  oil  and 
overwhelmed  part  of  the  town  of  Ripon, 
Wis.,  with  flames  May  24. 

Oklahoma  City’s  residential  and  busi¬ 
ness  districts  were  showered  with  oil 
May  24  as  the  Indian  Territory  Illum¬ 
inating  Oil  Company’s  No.  1  I  recure 
well,  located  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
blew  in.  Gas  pressure  estimated  at  100,- 
000.000  cubic  feet  sent  the  oil  hundreds 
of  feet  into  the  air,  where  a  strong  south- 
east  wind  carried  the  misty  crude  oa  er 
houses  and  buildings.  Oil  Avas  noticeable 
on  automobiles  and  AviruloAVS  as  far  as 
north  edge  of  the  city.  The  gates  at 
well  were  closed  after  it  had  blown 
about  15  minutes.  Oil  men  estimated 
■initial  flow  at  from  25,000  to  30.000 
barrels  daily.  As  the  gas  increased,  how¬ 
ever.  the  production  decreased,  until  the 
well  flowed  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000 

bdwltli  all  the  heralded  modern  enlight- 
ment  and  the  development  of  .social  wel- 
fare  work,  cruelty  and  neglect  of  children 
is  just  as  prevalent  as  it  wa-s  fifty  years 
ago.  according  to  the  annual  report  made 
public  May  2o  of  Ernest  Iv.  Coulter, 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
The  society  last  year  acted  on  6,131 
complaints  of  abuse,  neglect  and  improper 
guardianship  involving  more  than  18,lKX> 
children.  Of  the  870  adult  offenders 
prosecuted.  S6  per  cent  were  convicted 
in  the  courts. 

Air  travel  to  Europe  via  the  seadrome 
route  Avill  cost  passengers  10  cents  a 
mile,  or  about  $350,  ac-ording  to  present 
plans,  it  became  known  at  Wilmington, 
Del..  May  23.  It  is  believed  that  this 
rate'  Avilf  *be  ample  to  assure  a  20  per 
cent  return  to  both  airway  and  seadrome 
operators.  The  first  full-sized  sea¬ 
drome.  1.100  feet  long,  will  be  assembled 
in  DelaAvare  Bay,  10  miles  AA-est  of  Cape 
Mav,  eight  miles  north  of  Lewes  and 
five  miles  east  of  the  Delaware  shore. 
The  water  at  the  assembly  site  is  <0  feet 
deep  and  the  site  is  out  of  the  mam  ship 
channel  so  that  navigation  Avill  not  be 
obstructed.  Details  of  the  plans  for 
fabrication  and  assembly  of  the  seadrome, 
which  is  to  be  the  first  of  eight,  each 
an  elaborate  floating  airport  with  hangers 
and  hotels,  were  announced  by  Edward 
B  Armstrong,  the  inventor.  Total  cost 
of  the  first  seadrome  is  estimated  at 
$6,500,000  including  construction  cost, 
engineering  and  superintending  expenses, 
anchorage  system  and  terminal  and 

operating  cost.  _  _T,  , 

Harold  Joselin,  of  Waitsfield,  Vt.,  has 
paid  8298.29  to  the  Central  Vermont 
Railway  to  cover  damages  to  a  train 
caused  when  his  automobile  struck  it  at 
a  grade  crossing.  The  settlement  out  of 
court  Avas  effected  after  the  i*ailway  had 
brought  action  against  the  motorist, 
charging  that  his  negligence  caused  the 

Startled  from  sleep  by  a  fire  that 
ready  had  SAvept  the  lower  floor  ot 
home  of  Lucien  H.  Tyng,  financier 
'Southampton.  L.  I.,  Mr.  and  Mis.  lyng 
and  two  guests  were  forced  to  pimp  from 
Avindows  on  the  second  floor  to  save  then- 
lives  early  May  2o.  Anna  O  Grady, 
personal  maid  to  Mrs.  Tyng,  died  from 
suffocation  Avlien  she  was  trapped  m  her 
room  on  the  third  floor.  The  18-room 
structure,  valued  witli  its  furnisliiiigs  ut 
$275,000  Avas  destroyed. 

Dr  Earl  A.  Bates,  director  of  Indian 
studies  at  Cornell  University,  Avill  take 
charge  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  about  July  1.  and  aviII 
reorganize  the  150-year-old  Federal 
bureau  along  the  line  of  the  Bates  plans 
now  in  force  among  the  Iroquois  of 
Western  New  York.  _ 

More  than  150  convicts  of  the  State 
Prison  Farm  at  Leesburg,  N.  J..  May 
97  aided  in  saving  the  village  of  Eldora 
and  Del  moil  t  from  possible  destruction  by 
a  forest  fire  which  burned  over  800  acres 
of  timberland.  The  convicts,  many  of 
them  being  long  termers,  .mined  100 
citizens  in  fighting  the  flames  after  the 
fire  had  approached  within  <>00  feet  of  the 
State  Prison  Farm.  No  disorder  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  escape  were  reported  by  J.  S. 
Carburg,  superintendent  of  the  farm,  who 
took  charge  and  assumed  responsibility  in 
letting  the  convicts  outside  the  walls. 
Col.  Leonidas  Coyle.  State  Fire  Warden, 
directed  the  fire  fighting  by  airplane. 

Diamonds  and  jewelry,  estimated  by 


al- 

the 

at 


Police  Commissioner  Mulrooney  to  be 
worth  about  $1,000,000.  were  found  in 
safe  deposit  boxes  in  four  banks  May 
27  as  an  aftermath  of  the  spectacular 
raid  on  room  No.  1984  in  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York,  May  26,  xvhen 
four  men  and  a  woman  were  arrested 
with  $300,000  worth  of  jewels  in  their 
possession.  Some  of  the  larger  quantities 
of  jewelry  recovered  included  395  small 
bar  pins,  227  pin  mountings,  119  other 
bar  pins,  111  pairs  of  cuff  links  about 
500  rings,  including  diamond,  platinum, 
sapphire,  emerald;  106  bracelets  of  onyx 
and  diamond,  a  dozen  Avatches,  255  ring 
mountings,  111  ruby  chains,  and  also 
large  assortment  of  brooches,  pendants, 
charms  and  plaques.  Much  of  this  was 
in  safety  deposit  boxes. 

Discovered  on  the  last  day  of  a  10.000- 
mile  journey  hidden  in  piles  of  coal, 
Tomasso  Liveric-h,  28-year-old  mechanic 
native  of  Trieste,  AA'as  taken  from  the 
Atlantic  Transpoprt  liner  Minnekahda  at 
New  York  May  27  and  held  on  Ellis 
Island  for  deportation  to  England.  There, 
in  all  likehood,  he  will  find  the  British* 
authorities  disinclined  to  receive  him  and 
the  steamship  company  may  have  to 
play  host  to  him  indefinitely.  In  Cape- 
tOAvn,  South  Africa,  more  than  a  month 
ago,  Liverieh  Avas  out  of  work.  Told 
that  jobs  Avere  plentiful  in  America,  he 
stowed  aA\Tay  at  the  fii-st  opportunity  on 
a  freighter  bound  for  London.  He  lived 
undiscovered  in  the  musty,  stifling 
bunkers,  drank  a  sip  of  AA-ater  a  day, 
nibbled  on  a  feAv  dry  biscuits,  nearly 


1924  to  allow  Japan  its  proportionate 
quota  of  immigrants.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
he  was  prompted  by  the  report  from 
Tokio  that  Masanao  Hanihara,  Am¬ 
bassador  to  this  country  from  Japan  at 
the  time  the  act  was  passed,  had  broken 
his  six-year  silence  on  the  subject  to 
appeal  to  American  fairness.  Mi*.  Ilani- 
hara’s  diplomatic  career  ended  as  a 
result  of  his  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  exclusion  of  Japanese. 

A  total  of  33,600  persons  killed  and 
1,200.000  injured  Avas  the  toll  of  street 
and  highway  traffic  accidents  in  1929,  it 
Avas  announced  May  25  by  the  committee 
on  traffic  statistics  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety. 
Of  the  deaths,  31,000  were  classified  as 
caused  by  motor  vehicle  accidents,  and 
of  the  injuries  1,000.000  were  credited  to 
the  same  cause.  An  increase  in  the  total 
of  traffic  fatalities  of  2,513  or  8.2  per 
cent;  as  compared  with  1928,  Avas  re¬ 
corded,  while  the  increase  in  fatalities 
attributed  directly  to  motor  vehicles  Avas 
placed  at  10.8  per  cent.  The  1929  total 
of  motor  vehicles  fatalities  represented 
an  increase  of  147  per  cent  over  the  1920 
figure. 

The  carefully  prepared  flexible  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  drafted  in  a 
manner  said  to  meet  the  objections  of 
President  Hoover,  collapsed  in  the 
Senate  May  27.  The  provision,  which 
Avas  finally  designed  to  invest  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  authority  to  change 
rates,  and  the  President  with  authority 
to  approve  or  reject  changes,  Avas  thrown 


New  Arrivals  in  the  Poultry  Yard 


suffocated  in  the  equatorial  belt  on  the 
sixth  day  out  and  Avhen  the  freighter 
finally  tied  up  at  London  Avas  nearly 
exhausted.  Sneaking  ashore,  he  managed 
to  slip  aboard  the  Minnekahda  and  hid 
there  Avith  a  fresh  supply  of  _  Avater. 
Liverieh  got  food,  his  first  bath  since  he 
left  Capetown,  and  fresh  clothing.  He 
Avas  then  locked  up  and  sent  to  Ellis 
Island. 

A  new  fraud  which  has  been  costing 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  com¬ 
panies  $500,000  a  year,  was  brought  to 
light  at  NeAV  York  May  27  by  immigra¬ 
tion  officials  and  investigators  of  the 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Company  coincident  with  the  arrest  of 
15  Sicilians  Avho  had  smuggled  themselves 
into  the  country  by  deserting  seamen  s 
berths  on  Aressels.  The  men  were  held  on 
Ellis  Island  for  deportation.  Operating 
through  an  effeient  ring,  the  aliens,  after 
getting  into  the  country,  obtained  jobs  as 
■stevedores  and  inflicted  injuries  on  them¬ 
selves.  from  which  they  made  as  high 
as  $40  a  week  in  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  by  devices  for  keeping  the  wounds 
festering.  All  15  arrested  by  immigration 
authorities  at  the  clinic  of  the  American 
Mutual,  where  they  had  been  summoned 
ostensibly  for  treatment,  are  natives  of 
Palermo.'  They  had  been  pensioners  of 
the  company  for  periods  of  from  a  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover 
■served  notice  May  23  that  he  would  call 
the  Senate  back  in  special  session  Avithout 
delay  if  it  adjourned  Avithout  acting  on 
the  London  naval  treaty.  Over  the  protest 
of  treaty  critics  against  being  rushed. 
Senator'  James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana. 
Republican  leader,  pledged  Ins  support 
to  the  Administration  and  immediately 
called  a  meeting  of  Senate  Republicans 
to  plan  to  dispose  of  both  the  treaty  and 
the  tariff  in  time  for  adjournment  of 
Congress  by  July  1.  That  would  obivate 
the  necessity  for  a  special  session. 
Senator  Watson,  Avho  has  been  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  a  movement  for  postponing 
treaty  action  until  December,  agreed  Avith 
Senator  William  E.  Borah.  Republican, 
of  Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  that  no  .special  session 
would  be  needed.  He  predicted  ratifica¬ 
tion  Avithout  reservations,  Avith  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  a  dozen  votes  in  opposition. 

Representative  Albert  Johnson,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  House 
Immigration  Committee  and  a  leader  in 
advocating  immigration  restriction.  May 
23  announced  he  expected  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  immigration  act  of 


out  on  a  point  of  order,  sustained,  by 
Vice-President  Curtis.  In  writing  into 
the  Tariff  Bill  a  provision  that  a  Tariff 
Commission  rate  change  should  take  effect 
if  the  President  neither  approved  nor 
disapproved  it  within  60  days  of  its 
recommendation  the  conferees  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  authority,  Vice-President 
Curtis  held.  As  a  result  the  bill  Avas 
sent  back  to  conference  with  a  prediction 
that,  the  measure  may  never  reach  a 
final  vote. 

Helen  Jensen,  aged  13,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  May  27  Avon  the  Sixth  Annual 
National  Spelling  Bee,  held  in  the 
National  Museum  Auditorium  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  winning  word  AA'as  “albumen.” 
She  Avas  awarded  first  prize  of  $1,000  in 
gold.  Miss  Jensen  Avas  entered  in  the 
contest  by  the  The  Des  Moines  Register 
of  Des  Moines,  IoAva.  Second  prize  of 
$500  went  to  Ruth  Des  Jardins,  13  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  a  candidate  of  The  De¬ 
troit  News.  She  was  counted  out  of  the 
contest  when  she  misspelled  “asceticism.” 
Third  prize  of  $250  Avent  to  Mildred 
Froning,  12  of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  candi¬ 
date  of  The  South  Bend  News-Times, 
who  was  declared  out  when  she  mis¬ 
spelled  “conflagration.”  There  were 
twenty-four  contestants  participating,  all 
of  whom  Avere  graded  .school  children. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  13 
pullets,  the  10  highest  being  counted.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  record  for  week  ending  May 
19.  1930: 

I11  disposing  of  broilers  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket  demands  should  be  considered.  Ship¬ 
pers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Aveight 
requirement  for  the  extra  fancy  Leghorn 
broiler  is  2  lbs.  each  or  over ;  for  the 
fancy,  1%  to  2  lbs.;  for  the  average,  1% 
lbs.,  and  for  the  small,  under  1 %  lbs. 

In  crating  birds  for  shipment  a  scale 
should  be  used  and  each  bird  weighed.  It 
may  not  be  advisable  to  hold  birds  until 
they  reach  a  certain  Ax-eight,  but  any 
crate  shipped  should  contain  birds  of  only 
one  grade.  If  grades  are  mixed  the  ship¬ 
ment  usually  sells  on  a  basis  of  the  lower 
grade. 

While  weight  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  marketing  broilers,  other  items 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Soiled  feathers 
give  chickens  of  any  age  an  unattractive 
appearance.  Birds  Avill  appear  bright  and 
clean  if  not  crowded  in  pens  before  ship¬ 
ment  and  if  litter  is  changed  frequently. 
The  addition  of  straw  or  shavings  to  the 


shipping  crates  helps  the  birds  carry  well. 
Scabby  backed  and  poorly  feathered  birds 
and  those  lacking  good  yellow  pigment 
in  the  legs  and  beak  are  difficult  to  sell. 

Application  blank  and  rules  for  the 
1930-31  contest  are  now  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  Ave  Avill  be  glad  to  send 
them  011  request. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  31st  Aveek  of  the  eighth 
annual  New  York  State  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  the  1.000  best  pullets  laid  3.983  eggs, 
or  at  the  rate  of  56.9  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  2.6  per  cent  under  last 
Aveek’s  production,  but  is  1.2  per  cent 
higher  than  for  the  31st  AA’eek  of  the  1929 
contest.  The  birds  liaATe  laid  100.942  eggs 
since  Oct.  15,  1929.  This  is  9.377  more 
eggs  than  were  laid  during  the  first  31 
Aveeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  31st  Week. — White 
Leghorns :  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
63.75  points,  61  eggs ;  Oak  Brook  Farm. 
N.  Y.,  62.40—60 ;  John  M.  Lukert,  N.  Y„ 
62 — 61 ;  Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
61.60 — 61;  V reeland  Breeding  Farm.  N. 
Y.,  61.50 — 59;  Kirltup’s  Poultrv  Farm. 
N.  Y.,  61.30—61 ;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons. 
Mich.,  61.15—61. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties: 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  Mich..  1.587.05  points.  1,606  eggs; 
Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y..  1.502.40 
— 1.540;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N. 
J.,  1,412.55 — 1.497 ;  Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm.  N.  Y.,  1,383 — 1.440;  Ace 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,288.10—1.315 ;  Kirkup's 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,285.15 — 1.284. 

"White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,221  points.  1.205  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm.  Mass., 
1.281.50  points,  1.330  eggs;  Sunshine 
Farm,  N.  Y„  1,202.35—1,149;  John  Z. 
La  Belle,  Conn.,  1.173—1.243. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Old  Pickard 
Farm.  Mass.,  1,216.95  points,  1.271  eggs; 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y..  1,098.40— 

I, 174. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1.091.70  points,  1.088  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  766.80  points,  816  eggs. 

The  folloAving  top  Avholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  33%c;  brown  31c;  medium,  26c. 

Mussels  for  Poultry  Food 
and  Fertilizer 

"We  are  asked  Avhether  the  mussels  com¬ 
mon  along  the  coast  are  desirable  for 
poultry  feed  and  fertilizer.  According 
to  one  of  the  U.  S.  consuls  in  Denmark, 
mussels  have  been  used  there  in  poultry 
x-ations.  One  great  trouble  Avith  shellfish 
used  as  chicken  feed  has  been  that  Avlien 
the  Aveather  is  Avarm  the  mussels  quickly 
spoil  and  give  forth  a  very  disagreeable 
odor.  It  is  now  claimed,  hoAvever,  if 
blue  mussels  are  dried  at  a  very  high 
temperature  and  afterwards  ground  to  a 
comparatively  fine  meal,  a  hen  feed  is 
obtained  xvliich,  if  kept  dry,  is  in  no  way 
objectionable  and  will  last  a  long  time. 

The  meal  in  its  dried  form,  according 
to  an  analysis  made  at  an  agricultural 
experiment  station,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  elements:  Lime  (in  the  form  of 
ashes),  71.41  per  cent;  sugar,  starch  and 
other  organic  matter,  13.21  per  cent ; 
nitrogenous  matter,  11.64  per  cent;  fats, 
1.68  per  cent,  and  water,  2.06  per  cent. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  food  contains  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  nourishing  elements, 
and  a  large  amount  of  lime  Avhieli  is  so 
necessary  for  forming  the  eggshell.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  food  mixed  Avith 
grain  gives  ideal  nourishment  for  hens, 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 

The  folloAving  rations  have  been  found 
■satisfactory  for  feeding  mussel  meal  to 
poultry :  For  each  hen  take  3744  grams 
of  barley  bran  and  the  same  quantity  of 
the  meal  and  mix  into  a  soft  mash ;  in 
addition  use  as  much  fresh  vegetables  or 
cooked  potatoes  as  the  hen  will  eat  and 
10  to  15  grams  of  Avhole  grain  in  the 
evening.  For  ducks  the  ration  should  be 
50  grams  instead  of  37*4,  and  for  geese 
or  turkeys  75  grams.  At  first  the  poul- 
ti*y  Avill  not  like  the  neAv  food,  but  after 
a  feAv  days  they  will  eat  it  willingly. 
There  must  not  be  too  much  set  before 
them  at  one  time,  and  they  must  be  al- 
loAATed  to  have  absolutely  nothing  else  un¬ 
til  they  have  eaten  all  that  lias  been 
given  them. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  use  of 
mussel  meal  for  all  the  hens  in  Denmark, 
numbering  about  6,000,000.  would  give 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  total  egg 
production  of  the  counti-y.  The  meal  Avas 
developed  as  a  “Avar  product”  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  50  grams  of  feed  per  day  that 
was  alloAved  by  the  government  for  each 
hen.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  even 
under  normal  conditions  this  new  feed 
can  be  produced  at  a  price  to  compete 
with  imported  feeds. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  use  of  mussels 
for  fertilizers.  Wastes  from  canning 
crabs  and  shrimps  are  made  into  fer¬ 
tilizers  by  drying  or  acidulating  and  then 
grinding.  It  would  not  seem  Aery  prac¬ 
tical  to  use  the  i*aw  mussels  Avithout  any 
preparation;  they  ai-e  watery,  and  their 
decomposition  would  be  quite  unpleasant. 
In  Colonial  days,  raAA'  fish  was  used  in 
the  corn  hills  to  provide  fertility,  a  prac¬ 
tice  followed  by  the  Indians,  and  it  may 
be  that  mussels  have  been  used  in  the 
same  way. 


Decorative  Bargain  Lady  (with  black 
eve)  :  “Look  what  I’ve  just  got  in  your 
lingerie  department.”  Unobservant  Shop¬ 
walker  (languidly)  :  “Beautiful,  isn't  it? 
Pay  at  the  desk,  please.” — Punch. 
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WORM 

CAPSULES 

(Tetrachlorethylene  C.  T.) 

KILL 

Large  Roundworms 
Stomach  Worms 
Hookworms 

An  effective,  scientific  product.  The  capsules  enable 
proper  dosage  without  loss  or  waste.  The  small  dose 
is  easily  swallowed  and  acts  quickly  without  retarding 
development — a  reliable  worm  remedy,  free  from 
harmful  impurities.  Send  for  the  Parke,  Davis 
bulletins — dependable  information  on  worms. 

Sure,  Safe  -  Easily  Given 
Acts  Quickly  •  No  III 
Effects  -  -  Low  Cost 

C-A  WORM 
CAPSULES 

for 

Chickens  and  Turkeys 

C-A  Capsules  remove  both 
large  Roundworms  and  Tape¬ 
worms  in  one  treatment. 
Try  them. 

At  Drug:  Stores! 

Nema  and  C-A  Capsules 
in  different  sizes  for  va¬ 
rying  ages  and  weights. 


FREE! 

worm  bulletins,  illus¬ 
trated,  sent  on  request. 

You  owe  it  to  your 

effortstoREADthem. 

Write 

Today 

No.  650on  Hogs,  Sheep 
and  all  Livestock. 

No.  670  on  Stomach 
Worms  and  Liver 
Flukes. 

Nos.  655  and  661  on 
poultry. 

No.  652  on  Dogs  and 
Foxes. 


Indicate  bulletins  you  wish  and  address 
Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N-25-F 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  •>  Walkerville,  Ontario 


Chicks  from  Large  Breeders  50  100  1000 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg.  $4.00  $  8.00  $70 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg .  4.00  8.00  70 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns -  4.00  8.00  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  4.50  9.00  80 

Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds .  5.00  10.00  90 

Ass’t— Great  for  Broilers _  3.50  7.00  60 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  6.00  50 

Heavy  Mixed . .  .  4.00  8.00  70 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and 

CtfV  pay.  Send  for  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells 

ah  about  our  great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  ?kCHT?f 


Strickler’s  Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIO  HATCHES  JUNE  3-10-17-24 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  R.  O.  P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepful.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  post  prepaid.  100  %  live  delivery 
guaranteed— *8  per  100;  $24  per  300; 
*39  per  500;  '*77  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas,  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  BoxR  Sheridan,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  wiLksDH,p 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain . $  7.50  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . $  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rods . SI  0.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . S  8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . $  6.60  per  100 


600  lots,  %c  less  ;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  lOOjt  live  delivery-  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 


T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D-  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliet’s)  $3. 50  $6.50  512.00  557.50  $110 

Barred  Racks  (Parks) .  3.00  5.50  10  00  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Reds  (Owen’s) .  3.00  5  50  10  00  47.50  90 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)..  3.00  4  50  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3  00  4.50  B  00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.00  7.00  32  50  65 

From  carefully  selected  free-rang*  flockti.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Used  600-egg  Incubative  cheap.  Catalog  Free. 
Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


BaDy  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  l  aying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckotf  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *4.50  *  8.00  *37-50  *70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  4  50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  00.00 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  5  50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _  3.50  6.00  27  50  50.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. .. .  4.50  8.50  40.00  75  00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular, 
i.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  25.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


IWUV1UUOO  JRVIIUH  ObldlUS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 


150,000  CHICKS 
lor  Delivery  for 
Balance  of  Season 


25 

50 

too 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$4.50  : 

*  8.00  *37.50 

*70 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

8.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.00 

82.50 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  floe 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prep 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  IS,  Richfield,  I 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Sommer  Bargain  Prices  Now— 100%  Safe  Delivery 

50  .100  600 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconaa 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . 

.  Finest  Stat,«*  Inspected  Stock 


ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS 


Box  60 


$6.50  $12.00  $57  50 
7.50  1400  67.50 

8.00  15.00  72,50 

Prompt'  Sh  i  pme  n  ts . 


WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


Guinea  Fowls 

In  their  native  land  of  Africa  there  are 
at  least  six  distinct  varieties  of  guinea 
fowls,  but  in  civilized  countries,  only 
the  Pearl  and  White  guinea  fowls  and 
one  or  two  mixed  or  off-colored  specimens 
that  come  from  the  cross-breeding  of  these 
two  are  generally  known.  Of  these  the 
Pearl  guinea  is  the  most  common. 

The  meat  of  the  guinea  fowl  is  gamy, 
resembling  that  of  the  pheasant  in  flavor-, 
and  is  fast  becoming  more  popular  in  the 
restaurants  of  the  larger  cities.  There 
is  always  a  good  demand  for  guinea  fowls 
when  they  weigh  from  1%  to  2  lbs.  each, 
at  which  time  they  are  sold  for  broilers 
and  sell  for  $2.50  to  $3  per  pair,  and 
are  usually  sold  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  wild  game  in  the  market.  When 
fully  grown  a  guinea  fowl  will  usually 
weigh  about  3%  lbs. 

The  young  guinea  fowls  are  very  small 
when  they  come  from  the  shell,  and 
unless  closely  confined  to  the  nest,  they 
are  apt  to  jump  out,  run  away  and  get 
lost.  W  hen  hatched  by  domestic  hens  a 
fence  of  ^4  in.  mesh  wire  poultry  netting 
12  inches  high  should  be  put  up  around 
the  nest  to  confine  them. 

If  the  young  guinea  fowls  are  to 
thrive  they  must  he  fed  frequently,  and 
the  food  must  be  given  in  very  small 
particles.  The  throats  and  crops  of  young 
guinea  fowls  are  very  small  and  hence 
they  cannot,  swallow  bits  of  food  as 
large  as  can  be  swallowed  by  turkey 
poults.  Their  small  crops  make,  fre¬ 
quent  feeding  a  necessity  to  prevent  them 
from  starving.  For  the  first  few  days 
once  an  hour  is  not  too  often  to  feed  them. 
The  number  of  meals  they-  receive  each 
day  may1  be  gradually  reduced  until  on 
the  eighth  or  tenth  day  they  will  be 
getting  five  meals  a  day,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  third  week  three  meals  a  day. 
IWien  the  young  guinea  fowls  are  allowed 
to  run  wild  with  the  mother  hen,  she  will 
lead  them  to  places  where  bugs,  worms 
and  other  foods  naturally  adapted  to 
them  are  plentiful.  When  raised  in  do¬ 
mestication,  however,  they  do  not  have 
this  care  of  the  mother  hen.  This  must  he 
compensated  for  by  feeding  them  an 
ample  supply  of  suitable  food  such  as  very 
small  particles  of  stale  bread,  fine  or 
small  oatmeal,  corn  grits,  and  canary 
and  rape  seeds,  such  as  are  fed  to  caged 
birds.  No  millet  seed  should  ever  be 
given  to  young  guinea  fowls.  There  is 
no  better  green  food  for  them,  than  young 
nettles,  leaves  of  the  mustard  plant, 
dandelion  and  cress.  All  of  these  green 
foods  should  be  finely  chopped  before 
being  fed. 

A  ration  good  for  young  guinea  fowls 
is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  each  of  very 
fine  oatmeal,  small  particles  of  cracked 
■wheat,  and  rape,  one  part  of  canary  seed 
and  one  part  of  very  fine  particles  of 
cooked  meat,  or  of  finely  chopped  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  The  young  guinea  fowls  must 
have  a  liberal  supply  of  grit  and  fresh 
water.  If  the  soil  on  w’hieli  they  are 
kept  is  sandy,  they  will  receive  all  the 
grit  they  need  from  it. 

Guinea  fowls  for  breeding  purposes 
should  he  fed  like  domestic  fowls  on  the 
regular  poultry  rations.  Those  intended 
for  market  poultry  should  be  confined  in 
a  small  yard,  or  in  a  coop  in  which  they 
can  have  but  little  exercise  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  hardening  their  flesh. 
They  should  he  liberally  supplied  with 
milk,  curds,  steamed  hulled  oats,  and 
warm  mash.  If  these  foods  are  not  avail¬ 
able  guinea  fowls  intended  for  market, 
may  be  satisfactorily  fattened  on  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats,  barley  meal  and 
table  scraps. 

A  small  drinking  fountain,  that  is  re¬ 
gularly  refilled  with  fresh  water,  should 
always  be  kept  within  reach  of  guinea 
fowls  that  are  confined.  If  they  are  left 
to  themselves,  and  there  are  an  equal 
number  of  males  and  females  they  will 
mate  in  pairs.  If  only  a  few  guinea 
fowls  are  kept  it  is  advisable  to  have 
one  male  for  every  three  females,  but  if 
a  larger  flock  of  50  or  00  is  kept  one 
male  to  every  six  females  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  insure  fertile  eggs. 

It  is  important  to  introduce  new  blood 
into  a  flock  frequently  by  importing 
guinea  fowls  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  If  this  can  be  done  every  year 
it  will  be  the  best  plan.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  the  same  male  in  a  flock 
more  than  three  years.  There  have  been 
cases,  however,  where  guinea  fowls  have 


Destroy 
Poultry 
Mites 

with 

HEXTERMINATE 

One  Application  Does  the  Work 


Warm  weather  brings  out  the  red 
mites  by  the  millions,  thirsty  little  vil- 
lians  that  draw  the  very  life  blood  from 
your  birds.  No  poultry  enemy  is  more 
deadly,  yet  the  mites  can  be  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  with  Hexterminate.  Clean 
out  the  nests  and  scrape  off  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards.  Remove  all  litter  and  rub¬ 
bish.  Drench  roosts,  dropping  boards, 
nests  and  walls  with  Hexterminate, 
using  either  brush  or  sprayer. 


Do  a  thorough  job  now  and  you 
can  forget  about  mites  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Hexterminate 
literally  exterminates  mites;  try  it 
and  be  convinced.  For  many  years, 
Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis,  President  of 
the  National  Poultry  Council,  has 
used  this  red  mite  destroyer  at  Lewis 
Farms,  Davisville,  R.  I.  You  can 
safely  follow  his  example. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  HEXTERMINATE 

1  Gallon  Can  $  1.30  5  Gallon  Can  $  5.25 

30  Gallon  Drum  21.00  55  Gallon  Drum  27.50 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  HEXTERMINATE,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  with  check  or  money  order  and  we  will  fill  your  order 
at  the  above  prices,  prepaid. 

Write  for  Free  Folders— telling  how  to  protect  your  flocks 
from  Red  Mites,  Coccidiosis  and  other  pests  and  diseases. 

TAR  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  the  Koppers  Company 

1107  Industrial  Trust  Bldg.  ^  Providence/  R.  I. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision, 

Special  Low  Prices  on  Our  Early  Maturing.  Quick-Growing  Strains 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  It.  I.  BARRED 
LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Grade  A  .  $14.00  $15.00  $16.00 

Special  Matings  .  16.00  17.00  18.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$18.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 
HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone,  Wallingford  645-5. 


■■i  i  ■  |l  m  Tarrmn — wrm — ■  j _  M  ■  .  — 

[ttLFSii  M'milHllliVI  a»V4  aKl'l’.VMiWO 

HIGH  VITALITY  CHICKS 

From  Selected  Ohio  Breeding  Flocks  backed  by  our  11 
years’  development  with  Purebred  Stock. 

MAY  and  JUNE  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

Effective  May  5th  —  Order  Quick 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Grade  A 

White  Leghorns,  Big  Tom  Barrons  . '..  '.  .  7.50 

R.  1.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  . . e’go 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  7  00 

Atheneon  customers  come  back  year  after  year.  There  is  a  reason 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.00 

$100.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

Am”«tTOal15'tj]reef.rPe  coiiies  Atheneon  Baby  Chick  Journal. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92, 


C.O.D 


Write  for  our  complete  price 


shipments  if  desired. 

ATHENS,  OHIO. 


,  Vue* 


Reduced  Prices  on  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  May  13th  to  Aug.  1st 


Effective  May  13th 


Wh.,  Br„  Bf. 


White  &  Buff  Orpington*,  Wh.  Wyandottes.... 
Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyan.,  Part.  Rocks.. . 
Heavy  Assorted,  $9.00  per  100 

Meuhanser  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatcheries 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

$2.50  ; 

$4.75 

$  8.50 

$25.00 

$40.00 

3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

31.00 

49.75 

3.50 

6.50 

11.75 

33.00 

50.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

60.00 

1000 
$  78.00 
90.00 
98.00 

.  _  110.00 

Light  Assorted,  $7.50  per  100 

Dept.  61  Napoleon,  Ohio 


.  .  .  .  you.  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 

and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms  Daniel, 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks  scientificallv  ! 
culled  and  supervised  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds'* 
9c  and  up  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  • 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices .  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  ^ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport.  N.  Y.^-7/" 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


-uJji^END  NO  2V\OrME>^r  - 

Summer  Price$,  Commencing  June 


WB  vS'HIR  C.O.O 

IFrom  high  grade,  heavy  layers  of  exception! 
•tamina  and  outstanding  laying  ability.  Rigidl 

vitality  and  high  eirx  production.  Purebred.  100%  live  dellvery^m'r.n  “"ed. '’poatp'Jid^^Catalo^/re’e0”9 

.  2S  60  100  300  600 

$2.25  $4.00  $  7. 75  $22.50  $36.2! 


Whit©  Lejrhorns,  Brown  Learhorns,  Anconaa  . 

Barred.  White  Rocka,  White  Wyandottea,  S.  C.  and 
R.  C-.Reds,  Buff  Orpingtona,  S.  Laced  Wyandottea 
Wh.  Orpinxtona,  BIT.  Wyandottea,  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Assorted  Heavies— all  Good  Chicks 
THE  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY  Route  15  ' 


3.00  5.50 

3.50  6.75 

2.50  4  50 
ADA,  OHIO. 


10  OO  29  OO  47.50 

13.00  38.00  62.00 

8.50  25.00  40  OO 

Reference,  First  National  Bank 
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JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wli ..  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leg. $2.00  $4.00  $7  $34 

Rocks.  Wyandottes  .  2.50  5.00  9  44 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50  5.00  8  39 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75  3.50  6  30 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


.  SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  aoa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvUU  English  Strain,  withtrapnest  recordsup  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Brlegs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  73  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


26  60  100 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorns  . ..  $2  50  $1.50  $8.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  2.50  4.50  8.00 

S.  C.  Rede  and  Barred  Rocks .  5  00  5  00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


1005*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid, 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prices  for  May 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  #4-.t>0  #  8.00 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.T5  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2,25  4,00  7.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  4  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


Barred  Rox . 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25 

lioht  Mixed .  2.00 

On  600  lots  V3c  less.  Guars i 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  B«x  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

2  25 

3.75 

7.00 

2.25 

3.75 

7.00 

2.00 

3.50 

,6.00 

1  full 

count. 

These 

Baby  Chicks 


June  hatched).  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns— $10.00  per  100. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas.Minorcas 
-$12.00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes— $14.00  per 
150  500  rate  $1.00  less.  10U0  rate  $2.00  less.  (May  hatched 

$2.00  more).  Sent  O.  O.  D.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  age.  3  wo  eke,  $85.00  per  100.  6  weeks, 
$85.00.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603, 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$3.00 

$5  50 

310.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

3.00 

5.50 

1000 

White  Leghorns.. 

250 

4.50 

8.00 

2  50 

4  50 

800 

245 

4  00 

7.00 

Heavy  Mixed. 

Light  Mixed . 

500  lots  He  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100 *  delivery.  Circular. 

W.A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS,  6c  g? 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  #2.50  #5.00  #9.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.00  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4.50  8.00 

Mixed .  1.75  8.50  6.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 

LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghor, 

Barred  Rocks.... 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield.  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$87.50 

$70 

3.95 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.60 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

82.50 

60 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

500  lots  $5C  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

CV  P.  LEISTER.  Rox  If,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


LEGHORNS 


LONG9S 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  25 

Barron  Strain .  $2.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  2  75 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


50 

$4.50 

5.50 

400 


100 
:  8.00 
10.00 
7.00 


500  1000 

$38.00  $  75.00 
48.00  90.00 

33  00  65  00 


Quality  Chicks 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks .  9c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUM  6  A  HON  Ell,  Beaver  Springs.  Penna, 

ARRED  ROCK  CHICKS .  #9.00—100 

White  Rook  Chicks .  10.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  8.00—100 

400  or  more  half  cent  less.  Prepaid. 

LAYWELL  FARM  RouteS  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 

_ |  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  R.  X.  Reds,  9c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c  each, 
aalo  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

O  a  v-vi  •  1  from  free  range  flocks  of  Barred 
baby  K^niCKS  and  White  Rocks,  9c;  White 
Wyandottes,  9c;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Mixed  Chicks, 

7a  PENN'S  CREEK  HATCHERY  -  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

/a  ft  | /"» if  O  May-June  delivery.  From  Pure  Barron  Eng- 
LMILIyO  lisli  White  Leghorns.  Our  large  trapnested 

O  birds  will  produce  profitable  broilers  and 
__  heavy  winter  layers.  PULLETS  NOW 
FOR-  SALE.  Free  Catalog.  WILLACKER 
UP  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


AND 


Q 


wt  AT  ITV  mirifC  Order  direct 
U/\Liil  *  tnlUlS  from  this  adv. 
Wh.  Leghorns  9e  —  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh. 
Wyandottes  10c—  Hhavy  Mixed  9c-Light  Mixed 
8e.  He  less  in  500  lots.  White  King,  Blue  Homer 
Pigeons.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  Sunbury,  Pa. 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 

LAY 


ROCKS 


America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocka.  313—323  and  325  eggs  in  1  yr.-148 
egga  in  i48  day  a- -Laying  at  113  days.  Customers  ,  •„ 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests, 

L  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Box  I  Altoona,  Pa. 


(4 


Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  Per  100;  585  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OHA8.  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  McCHJHE,  FA. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $7  00 — 100.  100*  live 

delivery  guaranteed,  wm.  F.  ghaiiam.  Me\il*terviiic.  Pa. 


It.  I.  Reds 

Started  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Well  grown  and  hatched  from  heavy  layers.  (State 
tested).  You  get  same  blood  line  that  has  been  lead¬ 
ing  two  N.  J.  egg  laying  contests  for  months  (all 
breeds),  and  still  leading.  Our  birds  at  Storrs  stand 
15th  place  (all  breeds).  All  sired  by  males  out  of 
heus  with  records  of  200  to  295  eggs. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

Groton,  Mass. 


HUBBARD 

FARMS  rld 


(HICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

BABY  CHICKS  wKRffi  PULLETS 

Hatched  from  our  own  trapnested,  260  egg  strain, 
famous  turnout  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM.  MASS. 


AUinifC  Qa  Barred  Rocks 
Ullltmu DG  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vermont  tested.  100*  free  from  white  diarrhea;  heavy 
producers  of  big  eggs.  June  Chicks,  $15  per  100;  $140 
per  1,000.  Started  chicks  in  June,  3  weeks,  30c  each. 

A8CDTNEY  FARMS,  KN-IO,  IIARTLANII,  VT. 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS— S.  C.  Rods.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed . 7.00 

tkc  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Win.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D. 

IOO 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70  00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . 

10  00 

47  50 

90.00 

S.  C  R.  1.  Reds . 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

Light  Mixed . 

7.00 

33  00 

62.00 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 

.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Started  Chicks — 8-10-Week  Pullets 

all  bred  from  our  own 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  - 100%  Clean  Stock 

They  satisfy  the  exacting.  Catalog  on  request. 

\V  1ST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  — BLOOD -TESTED 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

White  Leghorns .  9c 

Slack  Minorcas . lOc 

liarred  Rocks,  Reds  ...,11c 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.Wyan. .  12c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

Regular  Mixed .  8c 

Send  2c  per  chick,  balance  C.O.D. 
Prepaid  guaranteed  100*  live  ar¬ 
rival.  Order  now. 

PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 
BOX  N,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  free  range  breeders,  which  have  been 
culled  by  a  State  College  Graduate. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. . .  55.50  $10.00  $47.50  $95.00 
W.Wyan  ,W.  8  Bff.  Rocks  6.00  11. 0(1  52.50  105.00 

Leghorns  and  Anconas -  5.00  9.50  47.00  90.00 

Mixed— all  Heavy .  4.75  9.00  44.00  87.00 

Mixed-all  Breeds .  4.25  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Black  Giants .  .  8.00  15.00  . 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Box  M  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


BaTjy  Cliiclis 

l  From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 


BUMMER  PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 

$450 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$  75.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Red* 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes... 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

10.00 

18. 00 

87.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 

4.00 

7.00 

34.09 

65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

500 

8.50 

42  50 

80.99 

100*  Prepaid  Safe 

Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  O.  White  Leghorns .  $  7.50  $36.25  $70 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.50  36.25  70 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  42  50  80 

Light  Mix...  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $8.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  It.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$8.50-100  $40.00-500  $75.00-1000 

Barred  Rocks 

$9.00—100  $42.50  -500  $80.00—1000 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  M cA LISTER VI LLE,  PENNA. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $8.00  $36  00  $70  00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  8.00  36.00  70  00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix...  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $8.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Boxl,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


lived  to  be  more  than  20  years  old,  and 
have  maintained  their  vigor  and  continued 
to  breed  after  that  age. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the 
sex  in  guinea  fows.  Sometimes  the  wattles 
and  helmet  of  the  male  are  very  much 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  female,  but 
the  surest  way  to  tell  the  sexes  apart 
is  by  the  difference  in  their  cries.  The 
cry  of  the  female  sounds  like  “buckwheat” 
or  “cut-a-ruck,”  repeated  a  number  of 
times  in  rapid  succession.  The  male 
never  imitates  this  cry  in  any  way,  his 
cry  being  a  long  shriek  or  scream.  The 
male  guinea  fowls  are  always  on  the 
alert  and  are  the  first  to  give  warning 
of  the  approach  of  danger.  For  this 
reason  they  are  valuable  to  have  on  farms 
where  domestic  fowls  are  kept.  The  other 
fowls  will  soon  learn  their  cries  and 
will  scamper  under  shelter  -in  time  to 
avoid  .birds  of  prey. 

Guinea  fowls  are  like  turkeys  in  their 
habits ;  they  .prefer  to  live  in  a  semi-wild 
state,  and  build  their  nests  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Guinea  fowls  are,  however, 
more  hardy  than  -turkeys,  and  hence  re¬ 
quire  less  attention.  While  they  prefer 
to  roost  out  in  the  open,  or  in  .sheds, 
they  will  if  kindly  treated,  go  inside  of 
poultry  houses  both  to  roost  and  to 
lay.  Rough  sheds  will  give  guinea  fowls 
all  the  protection  they  need.  They  are 
more  prolific  than  turkeys.  The  shells 
of  the  eggs  are  of  a  coffee-and-milk  shade, 
are  very  thick  and  hard,  and  are  pointed 
at  one  end.  R.  l.  Chamberlin. 

Massachusetts 


Sudden  Loss  of  Legs 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  fowls? 
Their  symptoms  are  loss  of  use  of  legs 
suddenly.  Then  lie  over  on  their  sides 
and  they  die.  It  strikes  them  very  sudden 
and  seems  to  affect  all  the  fowl,  for  I 
have  lost  quite  a  few.  s.  v.  c. 

Fowls  lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  or,  at 
least,  decline  to  use  them  in  various  dis¬ 
orders  causing  general  weakness  of  the 
body.  It  requires  considerable  effort  to 
keep  the  body  in  an  upright  position, 
particularly  in  those  animals  supplied 
with  only  two  legs.  Simply  standing  is 
hard  work,  as  those  who  are  obliged  to 
do  it  for  hours  each  day  learn.  Hens 
are  no  exception  to  other  bipeds  in  this 
regard.  When  they  feel  sick  they  lie  or 
squat  down  and.  to  the  observer,  they 
appear  to  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs. 
This  symptom  alone,  consequently,  does 
not  show  what  the  real  ailment  is. 

There  is  a  form  of  leg  weakness  or 
paralysis,  known  as  range  paralysis, 
that  appears  to  be  of  a  distinct  nature. 
It  most  frequently  occurs  in  growning 
pullets  and  cockerels  upon  range  but  may 
appear  in  any  flock  of  birds.  The 
fowls  are  -found  stretched,  sprawling  or 
sitting  upon  the  ground  and,  when  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  them  move  are  made, 
they  flutter  and  stagger  along.  One  or 
both  legs  or  wings  may  be  affected.  Some 
recover  after  a  few  days,  most  of  them 
die. 

A  dose  of  physic,  like  a  teaspoon  of 
castor  oil  or  one  of  epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  may  help  but  there 
is  no  known  cure  for  the  trouble.  In 
your  case,  you  should  look  about  the 
premises  for  some  dead  animal  or  poison¬ 
ous  material  that  the  hens  may  have 
found  and  give  the  whole  flock  epsom 
salts  in  the  amount  of  one  pound  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  wet  mash  to  each  100  birds, 
or  in  that  proportion.  m.  b.  d. 


Eggs  for  Calves 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  realize 
the  value  of  eggs  to  feed  to  calves?  At 
this. time  of  year  nearly  every  farm  has 
from  two  to  three  calves  started  to  raise. 
Others  have  some  fattening.  Now  when 
eggs  are  cheap  is  a  good  time  to  try  the 
experiment. 

Take  one  or  more  eggs,  break  into  a 
funnel  in  a  bottle  add  a  few  spoons  of 
cold  water  and  shake  well,  then  pour 
down  the  .  calf’s  throat.  The  result  will 
soon  be  noticed  not  only  in  flesh  but  in 
the  gloss  of  the  calf’s  hair  which  will 
shine  like  satin.  An  egg  is  equal  to  a 
quart  of  milk.  In  30  years’  experience 
living  on  a  farm  where  calves  were 
fattened  nearly  the  whole  year  I  have 
known  of  the  great  benefit  of  eggs  given 
when  calves  were  scouring  instead  of 
giving  milk  not  only  to  act  as  a  medicine, 
but  also  as  a  food  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  calves  until  able  to  take 
milk,  or  given  when  only  a  pint  of  milk 
diluted  with  water  could  be  given  at 
each  meal. 

I  have  also  known  of  success  with 
scorched  flour  mixed  with  ginger  for  the 
same  complaint,  strong  coffee,  salt  and 
water  and  all  kinds  of  spices,  G.  H.  S. 


BROOKSIDE 

f  \  Quality 

Lmm^\  chicks 

V  /  25,000  weekly,  order 

\  yr$HBpTk  /  now.  Hatches  every 

A  ’Car  Tuesday,  Wednesday 

‘  '  50  ’  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Utility. .  .$5.25  $10  $47.50  $90 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Tancred..  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.75  11  52.50  100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Breeds  .  4.75  9  42.50  85 

2,000  12-week-old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 
at  $1  each;  10-week-old  at  90c  each. 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

PRIDE  c*  NIAGARA; 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Hubbard’s  Strain 
White  Leghorns — Holly wood-Tancred 

Every  breeder  blood-tested. 

Ducklings— Niagara’s  Famous  Pekins 

Bred  to  make  you  money. 

Sold  with  a  guarantee  to  live— Catalog  us. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  V, 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 

FOR  MAY 

GOODLIXG’S  SUPER  QUALITY  —  from  selected  and 
inspected  tree-range  flocks. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
"Tancred,  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Strain 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  REDS 
"Thompson  and  Owen's  Strain" 

BROILERS  H  » . 


25  50 

$2.75  $5.00 


100  500  1000 

$  9.00  $42  50  $83 


3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 


2.75 

250 


5.00 

4.50 


9.00 

0.00 


42.50 

37.50 


79 


THE 


L.  0 . 

Order  Direct.  Circular  Free 

VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  1  R-1,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  Delivery 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  10c 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  12c 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  13c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings .  25c 

Light  Assorted -  8c  Heavy .  10c 


Prepaid.  Guaranteed  delivery.  10*  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Ship  O.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $2  00  $4.00  $7.50  $36  00  $70 
Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg.  2.25  4.25  8  00  38  50  75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2  50  4. 75  9.00  43.50  85 

W.Wyan..  Reds  &W.P.  Rocks  2  75  5  25  10  00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  2  25  4  25  8.00  38-50  75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  2-00  4.00  7. 00  33  50  65 

10-12  week-old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $85  per  100 
Postage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
#(^r)fMlbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 

M.  range  selected  stock  at  $9.00  per  100; 

$42.00  per  500;  $80.00  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  27— June  3, 10,  17,  24.  Chicks  100* 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books 
m  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 

Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 

C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B.  Rock*  4.  R.  1.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  R.  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  508,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $4.00  $8.00  $38.00  $75.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48  00  95  00 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C.&R.O. Reds  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50  11.00  53.00  _ 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  6.00  12  00  — 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100*  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  IIATClIEIt Y,  Bo*  T,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

BABY  CHICKS  25  50  J00 

Barred  Rocks .  #».7o  #5.00  #9.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  4.50  8.00 

500  lots  IjC  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100* 
live  del.  Postpaid.  B.  N.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville.  P* 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $11.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $9  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$8.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  JAS. 
E.  UL.SII,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


VAI  I  CV  Tancred  Str.  W.  Leghorns..  $7.00  per  100 
T74LLL1  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.. .  .  9.00  per  100 

VIVW  Heavy  Mixed .  7.59  per  100 

Y  ■  Xi  TT  Light  Mixed .  6  00  per  100 

fOIflfC  500  lots  He  less,  1000  lots  lc  "less.  100*  live 
V/IllGIVO  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 
VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

jtfht  Barron  Loghorna  $7.00—100 

IIIIIAIIIA  Barred  Rocks  9.00—100 

I  UlMl/V  S.  C.  Reds  8.00-100 

I  ■  H 1 1 .  K  J\  M|xed  7.00-100 

llllU  CLOYO  NEIMONO 

011  V#  I  »  Box  70  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10.09  $47. 50  $99  00 

White  Wyandottes .  1100  52.50  100  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00  37.50  75  00 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WH.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50  500  $70-1,000 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Richfield, 
Pa.,  Box  1 


White  Leghorn  Chix  P$Jf„°o 

Postage  paid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Leghorn  PULLETS 

Circular.  Hill.  MAYER 


from  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and 
Su pervised  Hens,  12  wks.,  $1.35. 
&  SOX.  Bridg-eliaaipton,  L.  I.,  X.  P» 


Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Rearing  and  Keeping  Fowls 
in  Close  Quarters 

Methods  of  raising  chicks  and  keeping 
hens  seem  subject  to  change  from  time  to 
time,  much  as  do  fashions  in  things  of 
Jess  importance,  but  with  the  greater 
justification  that  the  changes  are  based 
upon  advances  in  knowledge  that  make 
practicable  methods  formerly  impossible. 
The  most  striking  departure  from  old 
ideas  now  evident  in  the  poultry  yard  is 
the  keeping  of  chicks  nearly  or  quite  to 
maturity  without  land  upon  which  to 
range  and,  for  a  considerable  part  of 
that  time,  without  even  the  freedom  of 
a  small  bit  of  ground  in  which  to  scratch. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  prove 
profitable  in  the  long  run  is  still  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  has 
been  abundantly  shown  to  be  possible  and 
there  is  encouragement  in  it  for  those 
who  have  little  space  at  their  disposal, 
coupled  with  a  strong  desire  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  their  income  by  keeping  hens. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  an¬ 
nounces  that,  during  the  past  three  years, 
more  than  15,000  chicks  have  there  been 
reared  to  maturity  in  confinement;  5,000 
were  raised  in  1929.  Confinement  at  this 
experiment  station  has  meant  keeping 
the  chicks  in  a  long  brooder  house  di¬ 
vided  into  pens,  each  pen  having  a  small 
concrete  floored  sun  porch.  Only  about 
300  chicks  were  kept  in  a  pen  18x27  ft.  in 
size  and  the  building  was  provided  with 
hot-water  heat,  electric  lights,  automatic 
waterers  and  individual  pen  ventilators. 
A  concrete  platform  running  the  length 
of  the  building  outside,  gave  each  pen  a 
lOxlO-ft.  fly  screened  sun  porch.  Wire 
floors  were  not  used,  but  the  refinement 
in  poultry  raising  methods  of  screening 
the  entire  building  against  house  flies  to 
prevent  these  insects  from  carrying  tape¬ 
worm  infestation  to  the  chicks  gives  a 
hint  of  the  details  necessary  to  observe 
where  concentration  in  numbers  brings 
a  like  concentration  in  all  the  forces  for 
evil. 

What  has  made  the  raising  of  chicks 
and  keeping  of  mature  fowls  in  such 
limited  quarters  possible  is  an  under¬ 
standing  of  animal  nutrition  and  poultry 
diseases  that  the  older  poultrymen  did 
not  have.  Soon  or  late,  those  who  for¬ 
merly  attempted  it  ran  against  obscure 
causes  of  deterioration  in  their  flocks  and 
found  replacements  by  well  developed, 
healthy  young  stock  raised  in  like  con¬ 
finement"  impossible.  To  get  vigorous 
pullets  for  the  laying  house  in  the  Fall, 
an  ample  range  over  clean  ground  was 
needed  during  the  Summer.  It  was  not 
even  attempted  to  keep  the  mature  layers 
confined  to  their  houses  during  the  year 
without  outdoor  runs  that  could  be  kept 
under  some  sort  of  cultivation. 

Attempts  to  secure  proper  growth  in 
the  young  and  productivity  in  the  ma¬ 
ture  led  to  experiments  in  feeding  that 
were  often  grotesque  in  their  nature  and 
absurd  in  their  conclusions,  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  working  without  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
perimentation.  A  far  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  the 
causes  of  disease  has  now  given  the  poul¬ 
try  keeper  control  over  forces  that  were 
his  undoing  when  he  could  only  cut  and 
try  in  effort  to  avoid  disaster. 

The  science  of  feeding  is  not  a  simple 
one.  The  feeder  of  domestic  animals  has 
long  talked  to  us  of  proteins  and  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  balanced  rations.  He  has 
now  gone  a  step  further  and  told  us  that 
even  the  well-balanced  ration,  so  far  as 
the  proteins  and  carbohydrates  are  -con¬ 
cerned,  may  lack  real  balance  because  of 
deficiency  in  certain  mysterious  elements 
known  as  vitamins.  This  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  most  affects  the  one  who 
wants  to  bring  his  chicks  to  vigorous  ma¬ 
turity  in  a  limited  amount  of  space.  A 
ration  considerably  out  of  balance  in 
other  ways  may  be  compensated  for  by 
the  growing  chick’s  ability  to  take  care 
of  either  a  deficiency  or  a  surplus  but 
without  the  needed  vitamins  concealed 
somewhere  in  its  food  the  growing  young¬ 
ster  soon  begins  to  display  leg  weakness 
and  other  evidences  of  lack  of  thrift. 
Turned  loose  in  a  green  field,  the  chick 
finds  vitamins  in  sunlight  and  in  grass, 
but,  confined  to  a  brooder  or  floored 
sun  porch,  the  caretaker  must  supply  a 
substitute  for  Nature’s  free  gifts.  He 
finds  these  in  cod  liver  oil,  in  the  leaves 
of  plants,  fresh  or  dried,  and  in  sun¬ 
shine  that  does  not  find  glass  windows 
between  itself  and  the  young  bones  that 
its  rays  give  strength  to.  Balanced  ra¬ 
tions  plus  vitamins  plus  unhindered  sun¬ 
shine  make  the  bringing  of  pullets  and 
cockerels  to  maturity  on  the  village  lot 
possible ;  that  is,  granting  that  freedom 
from  disease  can  be  maintained. 

Crowding  fowls  together,  whether  they 
be  young  or  old,  multiplies  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  disease  transmission  and  in¬ 
creases  the  concentration  of  disease  pro¬ 
ducing  organisms  in  the  space  occupied. 
Flies  bring  the  immature  tapeworm  to 
the  poultry  house,  there  to  develop  in 
the  unhappy  chick  that  devours  those  in¬ 
sects.  More  numerous  are  the  disease 
organisms  found  in  the  droppings  of  the 
chicks  or  mature  fowls  themselves. 

There  are  two  ways  of  keeping  grow¬ 
ing  youngsters  from  contact  with  the 
germs  found  in  their  own  filth.  One  is 
the  frequent  removal  of  litter  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  floor,  a  job  of  considerable 
proportions  if  carried  out  on  a  large  scale, 
the  other  is  keeping  the  chicks  for  sev- 
e£al  weeks,  or  until  the  greatest  danger 
ot  infection  is  passed,  upon  false  floors 
ot  wire  mesh  raised  several  inches  above 
the  permanent  floor.  This  wire  mesh — 
hardware  cloth — through  which  the  drop- 
pmgs.  pass  out  of  reach  of  the  chickens, 
constitutes  one  of  the  latest  safeguards 


in  poultry  sanitation.  That  chicks  a 
week  old  may  be  placed  upon  such  floors 
and  kept  there  in  comfort  and  health  for 
weeks,  even  months,  seems  strange,  but  it 
has  been  done  long  enough  and  by  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  poultry  keepers  now  to 
prove  its  practicability.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  still  a  little  early  to  make  positive 
statments  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
practice  where  it  is  not  demanded  by  lack 
of  room  and  range.  Such  methods  must 
be  regarded  as  highly  artificial,  to  he 
substituted  for  more  natural  ones  when 
choice  is  possible  only  after  some  years 
of  trial  have  shown  their  superior  value. 
Enough  has  already  been  done,  however, 
to  demonstrate  that  chicks  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  to  maturity  in  close  quar¬ 
ters  and  maintained  through  their  pro¬ 
ductive  period  in  confinement  without 
known  harm.  Adequate  foods  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  maintaining  sanita¬ 
tion  have  apparently  solved  the  problems 
connected  with  this  practice  and  made 
possible  what  heretofore  has  been  im¬ 
practicable.  m.  B.  D. 


Warped  Bills 

We  have  had  several  cases  of  warped 
bills.  Lower  part  of  bill  becomes  longer 
than  upper,  and  finally  becomes  curved 
or  bent  off  to  one  side.  Something  seems 
wrong  with  the  tongue.  Chick  gets  to 
point  where  it.  cannot  get  its  food  down, 
though  it  tries  hard  enough  and  seems 
otherwise  fairly  lively.  I  usually  kill 
them  before  they  starve  to  death.  A  few 
baby  chicks  have  it  before  they  are  a 
week  old ;  seem  to  be  born  with  it,  and 
some  with  weak  legs.  But  I  am  becom¬ 
ing  alarmed  now  at  the  number  of  my 
month-old  chicks  that  have  seemed  fine 
and  healthy  but  are  now  developing  the 
disease.  The  month-old  chicks  are  fed 
on  small  scratch  besides  growing  mash 
which  is  before  them  constantly.  They 
have  direct  sunlight,  some  grass  in  out¬ 
door  run  and  chopped  lettuce  twice  a 
week.  The  tiny  chicks  have  sour  milk 
constantly,  and  scratch  feed  three  times 
a  day.  l.  k.  m. 

This  defect  in  growth  is  probably  due 
to  a  nutritional  disturbance  resulting 
from  lack  of  those  vitamins  in  the  ration 
that  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in 
cod-liver  oil  and  green  leafy  vegetables. 
The  mouth  not  being  closed,  the  tongue 
becomes  dry  and  hard  (pip)  and  swal¬ 
lowing  is  interfered  with.  If  the  breed¬ 
ers  from  which  these  chicks  came  were 
confined  tln-ough  the  Winter  without 
cod-liver  oil  or  green  vegetable  stuffs  in 
their  ration,  the  chicks  would  be  predis¬ 
posed  to  such  nutritional  disturbances. 

You  have  been  feeding  green  lettuce, 
but  probably  not  enough.  I  should  add 
cod-liver  oil  to  the  mash  used  in  the 
amount  of  one  to  two  pints  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  or,  for  a  small  number  of 
chicks  for  which  feed  is  not  purchased 
in  such  large  quantities,  four  or  more 
tablespoons  in  10  lbs.  At  the  same  time, 
give  the  chicks  an  outdoor  run  and  some 
green  food.  When  outdoor  sunshine  and 
all  the  tender  greens  that  the  chicks  will 
eat  are  available,  cod-liver  oil  ought  not 
to  be  needed,  but  I  judge  from  your  letter 
that  these  have  been  limited. 

If  the  mash  used  does  not  contain  poul¬ 
try  bonemeal  in  at  least  5  lbs.  quantity 
to  the  hundred,  keep  fine  crushed  oyster 
shells  before  the  flock.  With  the  advance 
of  the  season  and  the  practicability  of 
supplying  tender  lawn  clippings  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  chicks  a  free  outdoor  run,  the 
more  expensive  substitutes  for  these 
should  not  be  needed,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  grass  soon  becomes  tough 
and  that  not  much  will  be  eaten  by 
young  chicks  ranging  through  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ohio  Poultry  Day 

June  19  will  be  Poultry  Day  at  the 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
This  is  the  home  coming  day  at  the 
station  for  all  interested  in  poultry,  and 
brings  together  poultry  keepers  and  re¬ 
search  men,  so  that  each  group  may  get 
a  better  understanding  of  the  others  prob¬ 
lems  and  successes. 

There  will  be  addresses  morning  and 
afternoon  and  discussion  groups  on  such 
topics  as :  Battery  brooding,  range  •man¬ 
agement,  feeding,  selection  of  layers  and 
breeders,  repairs,  chicken  vices,  diseases 
and  para.sites. 


Amazing  N 
M  ifllti.  COPPER  S 

[r  $  fence  last  tv. 


NEW  KIND 

of  FENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 

fence  last  twice  as  long:  as  ordinary 

.  .  fence.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing 

I  $$  m  >,  until  you  get  my  new  bargain  catalog. 

f  |Ptf  Save  Va  Your  Fence  Money 
Easy  Payments,  too 

128  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 
Wm?  needs  —  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire,  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Baby 
T  Chicks,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  D  ac- 

_  tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4370C,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

ighest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every, 
/here.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
‘"other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  r>rice  list. 
411  0  i  83  N.  Reaeon  St. 

Allston  bquab  Lo.  a  fusion.  mass. 


KERR  CHICKS 


Chicks  that  have  the  breeding  for 
heavy  laying  pullets  next  fall  and 
winter. 

Over  26 %  better  lasers — Better 
than  the  average  of  all  pens.  That’s 
where  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Red  pen  stood  April 
7th  in  one  of  the  public  laying  contest. 

14%  above  the  average — In  Storr’s 
1930  contest,  Kerr’s  White  Leghorn 
pen  stood  on  April  12th,  14%  better 
than  the  average  of  all  pens. 


4.8%  ahead — Kerr’s  Barred  Rock 
pen  on  April  12th  stood  4.8%  ahead  of 
the  average  of  all  pens  in  a  leading 
contest. 

Kerr  Chicks  come  from  stock  that  is 
making  laying  records  much  above  the 
average  in  contests  of  leading  specialty 
breeders  of  the  country. 

Then  why  buy  chicks  of  unknown  or 
ordinary  breeding  P 


New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $10.00  for  100  $3.00  for  25  $  47.50  for  500 

5.50  for  50  90.00  for  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS .  $U. 00  for  100  $3.25  for  25  $  52.50  for  500 

6.00  for  50  100.00  for  1000 

R.  I.  REDS— WHITE  ROCKS .  $12.00  for  100  $3.50  for  25  $  57.50  for  500 

6.50  for  50  110.00  for  1000 

For  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices.  Prices  effective  May  19th 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

Pst arson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  M.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Buy  3  and  4  Week-Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
up  to  four  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  won¬ 
derful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby 
chicks  if  you  prefer. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS-Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 


wmmsmmammmmmiMm 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $3.00  $4.50 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Bocks .  3.50 

Beds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  .  3. 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Ex.  Qual.  W.  Wyan.,  Beds.  Bocks,  W.  Min.,  Tanc.  W.  Leg 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas  .  3.25 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75  4.00  7.0C 

Black  Giants.  $20  per  100;  Light  Brahmas  $20  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$40.00 

$78.00 

3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

3.25 

4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

2.75 

4.00 

7.00 

34.00 

65.00 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY, 


Box  D, 


28c  each. 


NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO. 


PINE  TREE 


Navy  Brand  Concentrated 


Final  June  Prices 


For  Immediate  Shipment 
and  also  June  7-8-14-15-21-22 


Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 


Pine  Tree  Utility  Matings  50  100  500 

S.  G.  Wli.  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. .  6.00  11.00  52,50 

Rhode  Island  Beds .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan.  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  5.25  9.00  42.50 

SPECIAL  MATINGS,  3c  higher-PINE  TREE’S  FINEST 


Parcel  Post 


Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  of  Full 
Count  Guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  adv. 


Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
Est.  1892 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Owner 


DIAMOND  PICK  b“SItScr”p 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  ...  $  6.75  {F.O.B. 
10  “  ---  13.00  \  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


28  per  cent  milk  solids,  6  per  cent  lactic  acid, 
thick  as  custard  with  no  foreign  ingredients. 
Reduces  toe-picking  and  lessens  danger  from 
eoccidiosis.  Increases  egg  production  and  pro¬ 
motes  fertility  and  hatehability.  Good  for 
chicks,  broilers  and  laying  hens.  Sold  direct 
from  the  factory  in  barrels  of  about  485  lbs. 
Half  barrels,  about  300  lbs.  Write  for  prices. 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Titusville,  Pa. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 


LjSat  money  saving  prlces^wi 

50  3  00  400  >•** 

Whit©  and  Barred  Rocks  -  $6.00  $11  OO  $44.00 

Bt.  Mfnorcas.  Wh.  Wyandottes  6.00  11  OO  44  OO 
Wh.,Br.,BfF  Leghorns,  Anconas  5.00  9  OO  36  OO 

R.  I.  Reds,  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks  6.50  12.00  48  OO 

Buff  Minorcas  -  -  6.50  12.00  48.00 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  9  50  18  OO  72  OO 

White  Minorcas  ...  6  OO  12.00  48  OO 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  lOO  Mixed,  $8.00  per  lOO 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog. 
100  per  cent,  live  Hetivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BUY  STARTED  CHICKS  2-3-4  WEEKS  OLD. 
LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  breed,  hatch  and  raise  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  Can  fill  your  orders  at  once.  These 
chicks  are  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  all  disease 
and  in  first-class  condition.  Catalogue  free. 
Bishops  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


Baby  Turks  and  Eggs 

Mammoth  bronze  poults  and  eggs  from 
large,  healthy  well-marked  breeders. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  or  adjustment 
at  full  price. 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Clus.  H.  Kirby.  Mgr.  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Specialty-bred  at  Famous  Plant 

Lord  Farms  Grade- A  Chicks  are  guaranteed  to  pay 
you  better  than  auy  others  you  cau  buy.  Now, 
$17  per  100;  $15  after  June  15th;  same  quality  ns  those 
sold  earlier  in  season  at  $24  per  100.  Order  today. 

Year  Book  tells  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  Free 
to  Eastern  readers;  $1  to  those  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Send  for  your  copy. 

LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


1  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS- 
X  jLt  S4.B0,  50— $18.00,  100—  $36.00.  Postpaid. 

Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment.  Poults, 
80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order.  Large,  healthy 
Breeders  on  free  range.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvillc,  I*#. 


RLo.n?.Lt3N,8o«Fa™  Turkeys 


Mammoth  Bronze 
Eggs  35c  Mu  Poults 
70c.  Sturdy  stock. 


M  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  -from  large,  vigorous 
stock.  Price  6Bc  each;  *50  per  100  prepaid.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  ARTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Va. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds— 
*9  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— $8  09  These  chicks  are 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  well 
culled  flocks.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Catalog  free.  PE0LA  POULTRY  YARDS,  Beaver  Springs,  Penne. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKS  Gr‘‘at‘ *stZSot 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns — Anconas  $6.50  $12  $35 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Bocks — Beds .  7.50  14  40 

Wyandottes — Minorcas — Orpingtons....  8.00  16  48 

Prompt  Shipments,  Postpaid.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 
GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKERIES,  GO  East  Strand,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


/mi/tl/fi  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  Hll  K  \  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghoi n 


live  arrival. 


Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100% 
June.  E.  L.  BEAVEIt,  MeAliBterville,  Penna. 


ClnrlnJ  PLlnt/n  6-\vk.-old  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  tested 
OTdlTBQ  ufllCKS  stock.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 


PUITCC  12  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs, 
Ijr  |F  sa7.Il>  $6.00;  $23.50  per  50  postpaid.  From  big 
type  old  breeders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Breeders 
for  sale.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


SQUAB  «  BOOK®  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  tn 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  205  H 
Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


DRONZE  and  White  Poult*— From  rugged  large  stock. 

100%  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  360  per 
100.  Hatching  weekly.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  H. 


Rrnn70  Pnitlle  Day  old>  7Sc - 2  weeks,  si;  Eggs,  boc. 

DI LlltG  ruuilb  MYRTLE  Be  GENOVA  -  Coeyman.  Hollow,  M.  Y. 


w 


HITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  50c—  POULTS,  $1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  G1PSEY  CAMP  FARM. Rensselaer, N.  1. 


DUCKLINGS 


$250.00  per  1000 
26.00  per  100 
13.50  per  50 
Henry  Frey,  Eastport,  I..  1 


j  Any 
^Quantity 
J  C.  O.  D. 


N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


and  Eggs.  “World’s  Best." 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE’S  PEKINS, 
•slip,  L.  I.,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26tli  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryvllle,  Pa. 


Mammoth  pekin  dpckling,  $2?  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  I.akevlew  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS-  Szs  Per  Hundred. 

1,1  small  lots  28c  ea.  IIAURY  LESTIKK.  Kansoravillu,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  Pekins,  $26  a  hundred,  best 
quality.  !>.  H  AM  HUN,  Wilson,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Although  we  have  always  had  very 
high  regard  for  your  publication  and 
since  we  have  purchased  our  farm  have 
not  been  without  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  have 
due  to  our  last  experience  and  your  ex¬ 
cellent  handling  of  our  complaint  against 
the  certain  advertiser,  become  convinced 
that  not  only  is  your  publication  a  mine 
of  information  for  farmers,  but  regard¬ 
less  of  the  information  contained  in  your 
paper  and  its  great  value  your  policy 
of  compelling  advertisers  to  live  up  to 
their  advertised  statements  cannot  be 
estimated  in  monetary  value  alone.  My 
own  letter  was  ignored,  yours  brought 
results.  We  certainly  thank  you  and  here 
state  that  anything  we  can  purchase  that 
is  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  given  our  preference.  H.  A. 

Connecticut 

Appreciation  such  as  this  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  any  publication  and  advertisers 
must  realize  the  value  to  them  of  prompt 
attention  to  complaints.  Sometimes  over¬ 
sights  occur  which  are  unavoidable,  but 
we  find  that  a  prompt  acknowledgement 
of  even  an  error  creates  a  better  feeling 
ou  the  part  of  customers. 


1  noted  in  Boston  Globe  of  May  22  the 
enclosed  clipping  of  probable  interest  to 
you  in  following  the  course  of  these  mat¬ 
ter^  to  the  great  advantage  of  your  read¬ 
er.  H.  G.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

The  enclosure  in  the  above  letter  con¬ 
stitutes  another  chapter  in  the  stock  pro¬ 
motion  of  Page  &  Shaw,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  including  a  reference  to  the  stock 
of  Holland  Far  East  Company.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  Boston 
Globe: 

By  order  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  George  B.  Lourie,  Isaac  Hart  and 
Joseph  Pollay,  composing  the  firm  ot 
Hart  &  Co..  141  Milk  St.,  were  arrested 
in  Springfield,  May  21  while  they  were 
discussing  with  a  group  of  their  sales¬ 
men  a  campaign  to  sell  stock  of  the  1  age 
&  Shaw  Company  and  the  Holland  1’  ar 
East  Company.  They  were  taken  on  a 
warrant  issued  by  the  Middlesex  Court 
charging  them  with  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  by  the  sale  of  the  stock  ot  the  two 

companies.  .  T  ,• 

The  arrests  are  a  result  of  an  imesti- 
gation  carried  on  by  Attorney  General 
Warner,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Lourie  and  District  Attorney  Bushnell  ot 
Middlesex  County.  The  arrests  were 
made  by  State  Detective  Joseph  Man- 

nllM*r  Lourie  said  last  night  that  Hart 
A  Co.  and  their  salesmen  have  secured  in 
New  England  *2.000,000  for  stock  of  the 
Page  &  Shaw  Company  and  $l,OOU,Ut>u 
for” stock  of  the  Holland  Far  East  Com- 

l'aTlie  sale  of  Page  &  Shaw  stock  was 
banned  in  Massachusetts  on  Dec.  ly. 
Last  month  three  salesmen,  said  to  be  in 
the  employ  of  Hart  &  Co.,  were  arrested 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Connecticut 
Banking  Commission,  George  fi .  \N  u- 
liams.  who  was  taken  in  Baltimore ;  Pren¬ 
tice  W.  Brown,  arrested  in  Jersey  City, 
and  David  Sagar,  who  was  caught  m 
Westburv,  Conn. 

According  to  Connecticut  authorities, 
the  three  men  were  members  ot  a  group 
of  35  Hart  &  Co.  salesmen  who  sold 
Page  &  Shaw  and  Holland  Far  East 
stock  of  alleged  dubious  value  to  Fairfield 
Co..  Conn.,  investors. 

The  sale  of  the  Page  &  Shaw  stock  m 
connection  with  a  box  of  candy  has  been 
referred  to  in  Publisher’s  Desk  a  number 
of  times.  Regardless  of  whether  there  is 
anything  illegal  about  the  stock-selling 
campaign  we  should  regard  such  an  in¬ 
vestment  as  a  hazardous  one,  as  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  authorities 
clearly  indicates. 

November  IS.  192S,  we  sold  to  Abe 
Shear,  122  William  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
a  lot  of  chickens  .billed  at  $88. 1 6.  He 
paid  $50  at  that  time.  Later  fie  paid 
«20  more,  which  left  the  balance  of  $lb 
which  he  owes  us  yet.  Could  you  locate 
him  or  collect  the  amount  he  owes  u.s/ 

New  York  A- 

We  could  not  locate  Mr.  Shear  and 
of  course  could  not  collect  the  bill.  He 
moves  frequently  and  now  leaves  no 
forwarding  address.  We  publish  this 
reference  for  the  information  of  other 
readers. 


For  several  years  I  have  been  sending 
cream  to  D.  E.  Peterson  &  Co.,  Sayre, 
Pa..  Last  Fall  three  of  my  cream  checks 
came  back,  no  funds  to  meet  them.  Since 
last  Fall  the  company  has  not  done  any 
business  and  I  hear  Mr.  Peterson  lias 
left  the  countv  and  gone  to  Philadelphia. 
What  can  you  do  in  regard  to  getting 
my  pay  for  me?  w.  G.  s. 

New  York 

This  is  another  case  of  having  to 
charge  the  amount  to  experience.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  business  discontinued 
because  of  financial  reverses,  but  it  is 
wise  to  insist  that  dealers  pay  their 
bills  promptly  and  not  let  them  run.  In 


this  case  the  check  was  protested.  It 
is  a  misdemeanor  to  issue  checks  when 
thei’e  is  no  money  in  the  bank  to  meet 
them,  but  when  a  person  disappears,  it 
is  impossible  to  enforce  any  laws  against 
him.  We  are  giving  the  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  our  other  readers. 

The  following  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  prove  of  service 
to  those  who  are  approached  by  the  sales¬ 
man  of  the  firm  named  a.s  well  as  other 
houses  securing  orders  by  similar  sales 
methods : 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  the  Consolidated  Book  Publishers, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  to  cease  and.  desist  from 
a  number  of  misrepresentations  in  the 
sale  of  sets  of  books  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

This  company,  publishers  and  sellers 
at  retail  of  the  “New  World  Wide 
Cyclopedia”  and  the  same  set  of  books 
at  wholesale"  under  the  name  of  “The 
Times  Encyclopedia  and  Gazetteer”  will 
discontinue  selling  either  at  wholesale  or 
retail  any  set  of  books  of  the  same  text 
or  content  under  more  than  one  name  or 
title  at  the  same  time. 

Other  practices  to  be  discontinued  are 
as  follows : 

Advertising  that  a  set  of  books  will  be 
given  free  of  cost  to  a  purchaser,  when 
such  is  not  the  fact. 

Advertising  that  a  set  of  books  has 
been  reserved  to  be  given  away  free  to 
selected  persons,  when  such  is  not  the 
fact. 

Advertising  that  buyers  or  prospective 
buyers  of  encyclopedias  are  only  buying  or 
paying  for  loose-leaf  supplements  intended 
to  keep  the  set  of  books  up  to  date,  or  are 
only  buying  or  paying  for  services  to  be 
rendered  by  a  research  or  other  bureau, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  when  such  is 
not  the  fact. 

Selling  the  text  and  content  material 
of  any  set  of  books  in  such  a  way  that 
such  text  and  content  may  be  resold  by 
any  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
under  any  other  name  or  title  than  that 
used  by  the  respondent. 

Advertising  that  it  maintains  a  re¬ 
search  bureau*  employing  a  staff  of  com¬ 
petent  editors  and  experts  to  answer 
inquiries  from  subscribers,  when  such  is 
not  the  fact. 

Advertising  that  inquiries  addressed  to 
its  research  bureau  are  referred  to  and 
answered  by  experts  and  specialists  in 
the  particular  subject  inquired  about, 
unless  such  inquiries  are  actually  handled 
in  this  manner. 

Advertising  that  a  set  of  books  is  a 
new  and  up-to-date  encyclopedia,  when 
such  is  not  the  fact. 

The  respondent  sells  its  “New  M  orld 
Wide  Cyclopedia”  at  retail  on  the  sub-_ 
scription  plan.  Lists  of  names  _  of 
prospects  are  obtained  from  addressing 
companies,  and  a  letter  is  sent  to  the 
prospects  accompanied  by  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  Consolidated  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  confirming  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter 
is  sent.  ....  , 

Each  person  is  asked  to  initial  ^  and 
return  the  card  to  the  company.  These 
cards  go  to  the  company’s  salesmen,  with 
instructions  to  call  upon  these  prospects 
and  attempt  to  .sell  them  the  encyclopedia. 

If  a  salesman  makes  a  sale  he  requires 
the  prospect  to  sign  a  contract. 

The  purchaser  pays  $9  to  the  salesman 
as  an  initial  payment,  $12.20  upon 
receipt  of  the  set  of  books  sent  C.  O.  D., 
and  an  additional  $12,  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  order,  a  total  of  $33.20. 

The  commission  found  the  letter  as 
sent  to  prospects  to  be  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  in  that  it  represented  to  those 
receiving  it  that  respondent  would  give 
them  a  set  of  the  encyclopedia  free  of 
cost,  as  an  advertising  feature,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  opinion  of  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  and  the  addresses  initialed  and 
returned  the  postal  card  in  that  belief. 

It  was  found  that  the  respondent  does 
not  give  away  sets,  as  an  advertising 
feature,  nor  does  it  give  sets  to  anyone 
who  received  the  letter,  but  rather,  the 
set  of  books  are  sold  in  connection  with 
the  loose-leaf  supplement,  a  binder  for 
the  supplement  and  the  research  service, 
payment  for  all  four  items  being  included 
in  the  purchase  price  of  $33.20  as  offered 
by  the  company.  . 

However,  the  price  of  $33.20  is  not 
the  total  price  which  a  subscriber  has  to 
pay  to  receive  the  four  items,  because 
after  the  books  arrive  subscribers  are 
sent  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the 
bureau  of  research  together  with  40 
coupons  entitling  them  to  receive  the 
loose-leaf  supplements.  In  addition,  he 
must  send  with  each  coupon  20  cents, 
which,  the  coupon  states,  is  “to  cover  the 
cost  of  postage  and  other  mailing 
expense.” 

The  subscriber  is  required  to  send  SO 
cents  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $8  in  a  ten- 
year  period,  in  order  to  receive  the 
ioose-leaf  extension  service  which  the 
company  represents  as  included  in  the 
price  of  $33.20  named  in  its  contract. 
Therefore,  the  four  items  listed  in  the 
contract  cost  the  subscriber  a  total  of 
$41.20  and  not  $33.20  as  stated  by  the 
company. 

The  commission  held  that  the  sale  by 
respondent  of  a  set  of  books  under  two 
different  names,  the  text  and  content 
material  of  which  are  identical,  is  unfair 
and  misleading  to  the  public,  causing 
purchasers  to  buy  sets  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  separate  and  distinct  works. 


Creosote  in  Chimney 

Wliat  is  the  cause  of  creosote  from  a 
chimney?  This  year  is  the  first  that  it 
has  bothered.  Is  there  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  remedy  it?  I  have  been  told 
the  chimney  needs  to  burn  out.  Would 
that  help?  c.  h.  s. 

New  York 

Creosote  in  a  chimney  is  usually  the 
result  of  burning  green  wood,  or  of  a 
poor  draft.  If  the  draft  is  not  very  good 
the  smoke  even  of  any  wood  will  condense 
in  the  chimney  because  of  the  chimney 
being  cold.  No  doubt  if  the  chimney  is 
full  of  soot  or  something  of  that  sort  it 
would  be  desirable  to  clean  it  out. 

We  do  not  like  to  recommend  burning 
out  the  chimney  because  if  there  is  much 
soot  it  will  burn  with  a  tremendous  heat, 
and,  unless  the  chimney  is  very  thick 
the  house  is  likely  to  get  on  fire.  A  much 
better  plan  is  to  scrape  the  chimney  out 
with  a  bundle  of  thorn  bushes  or  rough 
twigs  with  a  rope  tied  at  each  end.  One 
person  must  go  on  the  roof  and  drop 
down  one  rope,  then  someone  down  be¬ 
low  pulls  down  the  bunch  of  twigs  after 
which  the  one  on  top  pulls  it  to  the  top 
of  the  chimney  and  so  on  until  the  soot 
is  removed.  That  is  much  better  than 
burning  it  out. 

If  the  draft  is  poor  and  there  i,s  any 
way  that  a  brick  can  be  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney,  if  it  goes  into  the 
cellar,  letting  a  steady  flow  of  air  up 
through  that  is  often  a  great  help,  and 
sometimes  remedies  the  trouble. 


Poplar  for  Crates 

Regarding  poplar  wood  for  crates,  I 
have  some  that  have  been  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  I  have  had  crates  made  of 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and 
I  like  the  poplar  the  best,  for  it  makes 
a  light  crate  and  does  not  split.  We  use 
side  slats  %  in-  thick.  2  in.  wide,  17 % 
in.  long;  end  slats  13%  in-  long,  same 
width  and  thickness  as  side  slats;  bot¬ 
tom  slats  the  same,  17%  in.  long ;  four 
posts  1  in.  square,  12  in.  long.  It  takes 
four  slats  on  sides  and  ends,  put  together 
with  three-penny  nails,  making  a  sealed 
bushel  crate.  Do  not  use  any  hemlock,  it 
splits  too  easily.  J-  S.  M. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Using  Crate  Lumber 

In  answer  to  C.  E.  P.  page  2S0,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  was  in  the  same 
quandary,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  found 
poplar  to  be  a  satisfactory  wood  for 
crates,  when  used  in  connection  with 
other  woods.  I  use  poplar  for  sides  and 
bottom,  and  also  for  the  upper  three 
slats  on  ends,  but  the  bottom  end  slats 
should  be  elm  or  some  other  more  durable 
wood.  Poplar  wood  is  satisfactory  if  the 
nail  anchorage  is  in  some  more  durable 
wood. 

I  use  the  named  below  dimensions, 
which  will  give  the  container  about  2.300 
cubic  inches,  the  standard  being  2,150.42. 
For  end  slats  %x2%xl4  inches;  for 
side  slates  2%xl7  inches  and  bottom 
slats  2%xl71/4  inches. 

The  corners  are  made  by  sawing  2x2x10 
diagonally. 

I  have  most  of  my  poplar  cleaned  up  in 
this  way,  having  sold  several  hundred 
bushel  crates  at  25  cents  each,  and  I  made 
about  300  for  my  own  use.  Crates  made 
from  poplar  must  be  made  from  sound 
wood  and  stored  in  dry  place. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  K. 


Getting  Out  Basket 
Material 

I  wish  to  know  liovT  to  get  out  the 
splints  and  to  make  apple  baskets.  Will 
some  reader  answer  these  questions? 

1.  — Is  there  any  other  wood  besides 
swamp  ash,  black  and  white  oak,  that 
can  be  made  into  splints  for  baskets? 

2.  — Is  there  any  special  time  of  year 
to  cut  stock  for  baskets? 

3.  — How  do  you  rive  these  splints  out? 

4.  — What  is  the  proper  length  to  cut 
stock? 

5.  — Does  one  have  to  rive  stock  out 
when  wood  is  green  or  can  he  wait  till 
any  time  that  is  convenient,  so  long  as 
the  stock  is  not  seasoned  in  the  log? 

6.  — Give  the  proper  length  of  stock, 
both  for  half-bushels  and  also  bushels? 

7.  — Which  of  the  two  woods  works  the 
easier,  hickory  or  white  oak.  for  han¬ 
dles,  either  drop  or  stationary? 

8.  — Wliat  is  the  market  value  for  these 
baskets,  either  wholesale  or  retail? 

New  York.  G.  H.  H. 


Gar  Wood  drove  a  motor-boat  96  miles 
an  hour  the  other  day.  A  boat  that  will 
go  that  fast  is  presumably  designed  for 
the  buyer  who  is  acquiring  it  on  time 
payments  and  is  two  months  behind. — 
N.  Y.  Sun. 


count  every  penny, 
as  well  as  for  those 
who  can  afford  the 
best,  there’s  one  out¬ 
standing  silo— the  Unadilla. 

Strong— well-built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money-saving,  the  Unadilla 
represents  the  best  outlay  you  can 
make  for  farm  buildings.  Our  catalog 
describes  line  fully.  Discount  for  cash 
settlement.  Time  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


Box  C 


Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


For  Home  or  Barn,  Any  Style 

Beautiful,  permanent,  easy  to  install.  In¬ 
dividual  or  cluster  shingles ;  Spanish  metal 
tile;  or  in  sheets,  plain  or  corrugated.  Stand¬ 
ing  seam,  or  v-crimped.  Painted  or  galvan¬ 
ized.  Or,  if  you  want  the  very  best,  genuine 
rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel. 

EDWARDS  METAL  ROOFS 

resist  fire,  lightning,  wind  and  weather.  We 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  finished  product. 
We  sell  direct  to  you  at  manu¬ 
facturer’s  prices  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  sample* 
and  roofing  book  No.  173. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
623-573  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohla 

(D1 


We  Pay 


the  Freight 


—the  truth 
about  Lighlnin 


Amazing  facts  about  nature’s  most  terrible  de¬ 
stroyer  of  life  and  property.  Tells  the  danger 
spots  during  storms;  how  to  protect  your  prop¬ 
erty  against  lightning;  and  scores  of  other  valu¬ 
able  facts  everyone  should  know.  Compiled  by 
the  famous  Dodd  System  experts,  who  have  coped 
!  with  lightning  successfully  for  almost  50  years. 
Every  careful  man  protects  bis  family  and  prop¬ 
erty.  Be  SAFE.  A  copy  of  this  unusual  book 
will  be  sent  you  FREE  on  request.  Supply 
|  limited.  Write  today. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
Elm  Street  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY t  Get  your  Roofing  direct 
from  the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket 
the  profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and 
styles.  Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  As¬ 
phalt  Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on. 
Write  TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid 
prices.  FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  S  Roofing  Co. 

Dent.  Y-7  Newark,  N.J. 


„1 


Metal  Roofing 


KEYSf0N|TOP^RBEARTNO 

APEX- galvanized 


roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


Dept.  R 


Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years'  use. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

fREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
,11  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  ine. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1*4* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Draining  Over  Another’s 
Property 

A  neighbor  has  laid  tile  from  his  land 
to  and  under  the  line  fence.  In  this  way 
he  drains  a  sink-hole  and  watershed, 
causing  a  small,  continuous  seep  across 
one  of  my  lots.  The  land  of  both  farms 
at  this  point  is  of  exact  formation  and 
he  could  just  as  well  let  the  water  seep 
over  his  land.  Another  neighbor  says  he 
cannot  ditch  like  this,  and  his  ditch 
should  stop  before  it  gets  to  the  fence. 
This  tile  is  in  the  back  of  my  farm, 
used  for  pasture  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  I  discovered  the  ditch  while  fixing 
fence.  It  probably  was  put  in  sometime 
last  Summer.  Can  I  make  him  drain  so 
the  water  seeps  on  his  own  land  and  on 
his  own  side  of  .the  fence,  even  though  he 
did  tile  in  secret  and  has  had  it  there 
sometime?  w.  r.  g. 

New  York. 

One  has  no  right  by  artificial  means 
to  take  surface  water  from  his  own  land 
and  carry  it  to  the  lands  of  another,  and 
if  damage  results  therefrom  the  one  so  do¬ 
ing  is  liable  to  the  other  for  damages  sus¬ 
tained.  If  the  owner  of  wet  land  wishes 
to  drain  the  same  there  is  a  provision  of 
la >v  describing  the  procedure,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  that  he  shall  pay  the  adjoining 
neighbor  for  the  privilege  of  draining 
through  his  land.  N.  T. 


Claim  on  Property 

I  have  two  lots  which  I  have  allowed 
another  person  to  use,  and  while  using 
it  he  has  fenced  them*  in  with  a  common 
wire  fence.  Now  he  claims  through  a 
lawyer  that  he  can  secure  title  by  ad¬ 
verse  possession1  accrued.  Will  you  let 
me  know  the  law  on  this  subject,  so  I 
will*  know  what  is  correct?  w.  s.  p. 

New  York 

Assuming  your  statement  of  facts  to 
be  true,  the  one  using  your  property 
cannot  secux-e  title  by  adverse  possession 
for  he  has  occupied  the  land  with  your 
permission  and  consent  and  not  adversely 
to  you.  ’  N.  T. 


Inheritance  of  Son’s  Widow 

I  have  several  children ;  one  son  died 
several  years  ago  leaving  wife  but  no 
children.  If  I  shoxild  die  leaving  no 
will  can  she  hold  share  in  my  property? 
If  so,  what  will  her  share  be?  J.  g.  s. 

New  York 

The  wife  of  your  deceased  son  would 
not  share  in  your  property  in  case  there 
are  no  children.  Why  should  you  die 
without  leaving  a  will?  Our  advice  is 
that  yon  immediately  have  a  will  pre¬ 
pared  so  you  will  be  certain  where  your 
property  is  going.  N.  T. 


CIDER 


Press  Cloth  Racks,  Craters, 
Rumps.  Catalog  tree. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  work  for  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  at  once;  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  N.  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  caretaker  5  girls  and  sew¬ 
ing;  salary  $55;  general  supply  woman,  $00 
month  and  maintenance.  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED,  at  once,  capable  eook-honseworker, 
for  Maryland  home;  must  be  trustworthy  and 
have  references;  $50  month.  ADVERTISER 
8381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man,  healthy,  good  char¬ 
acter,  honest,  to  make  himself  useful  in 
road-stand,  kitchen  and  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted  to  operate  a  200-acre  farm 
in  Connecticut,  80  miles  from  New  York  City, 
on  salary  and  commission  basis;  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  married  man.  ADVERTISER  8413, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A-l  woman  cook  for  Summer  board- 
ing-house  at  lake  resort  50  miles  from  New 
York  City;  pleasant  place  to  work;  don’t  an¬ 
swer  unless  you  mean  business.  ADVERTISER 
8418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl,  17-18,  as  liouseworker,  to  help 
in  care  of  refined  modern  home;  experience 
necessary  in  ironing  and  general  housework; 
right  girl  offered  excellent  opportunity  in  con¬ 
genial  surroundings;  fare  advanced:  wages  $25- 
830  to  start;  write  MRS.  E.  WEISS,  G3  Chester 
Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  far  n-raised,  for  private  estate; 

one  with  poultry  experience  preferred.  H. 
SHEPARD,  N.  T.  G.  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  farm  school;  write 
qualifications,  positions  desired;  particulars. 
jV.  GRANT  FANC1IER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


i)N  ACCOUNT  of  a  change  in  management  we 
nave  several  positions  open  with  our  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins;  apply  at  once.  YATES 
'ARMS,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  young  or  middle-aged 
woman,  who  prefers  a  good  home  to  high 
wages ;  country:  no  objection  to  one  child. 
J'RED  W.  SCHUH,  Bos  35,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Would  like  to  hear  from  Protestant 
woman  for  housekeeper  on  small  poultry  farm, 
settled  disposition,  no  outside  work,  three  chil¬ 
dren,  good  home,  small  wages.  H.  S.  HUS¬ 
BAND,  R.  D.  1,  Alderson,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  who  prefers  a  good 
home  to  high  wages,  to  do  light  housework 
for  two  on  a  Central  New  York  farm,  and  live 
as  one  of  family;  no  objection  to  one  small 
child.  ADVERTISER  8423,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  kitchen 

work,  a  good  home,  moderate  wage,  country. 
ADVERTISER  8434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  to  keep  house  for 
two  working  men  (father  and  son),  plain 
cooking,  washing  and  take  full  charge;  wages 
$00  a  month;  good  home  for  right  one;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  S.  MARSHALL,  451  East 
Shore  Road,  Great  Neck,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


HANDY  MAN  wants  light  work;  understands 
janitor  work,  lawns,  flowers  and  poultry;  good 
home  main  object.  ADVERTISER  8344,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM:  estate;  manager,  open,  position,  large 
industrial  farm  or  estate;  accustomed  exten¬ 
sive  operations  finest  estates,  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  ADVERTISER  83G0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  estate  mechanic,  understand 
dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm;  single,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable.  ADVERTISER  836G,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  experienced  all  branches,  in¬ 
cluding  purebred  cattle,  life-time  experience; 
married.  American,  age  40,  best  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent  open  for  position;  life¬ 
long  practical  experience  care  and  upkeep  of 
estates;  experienced  horticulture,  interested  in 
building  up  new  places;  middle-aged;  best  of 
reference,  honest  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
8380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  reliable,  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  herd  or  certified  milk  plant, 
open  for  position:  understands  feeding,  calf- 
raising,  clean  milk  production,  handling  of  men, 
and  all  branches  of  dairying.  ADVERTISER 
8379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm  or  estate:  has  good  habits,  hon¬ 
est  and  strong;  5  years’  carpenter  experience 
and  worked  on  poultry  farm  as  ponltrvman; 
state  wages.  HOWARD  GERKEN,  37  Gerry 
Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American,  technical  and  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  poultry;  capable,  energetic,  good  char¬ 
acter,  is  open  for  a  position.  ADVERTISER 
8392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  single  men  (Dutch)  want  jobs  on  dairy 
farms;  good  milkers.  ADVERTISER  8414, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BY  SINGLE  man,  25  years  old,  strong  willing, 
milking  job,  in  good  herd.  ADVERTISER 
8419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  experienced  Swiss,  57,  active, 
handy,  all  around  small  place;  good  home 
main  object.  Address.  GARDENER,  1111 
Green  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  age  35, 
wants  position;  one  who  knows  all  branches 
of  the  business.  EDWARD  HIGGINS,  174  An¬ 
dover  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


SINGLE  dairyman,  experienced  in  pasteurizing 
and  bottling  milk.  ADVERTISER  8425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  clean  man,  Swiss,  familiar  with  Brown 
Swiss,  desires  position  as  herdsman  to  pure¬ 
bred  cattle;  first-class  calf  raiser  and  butter 
maker.  ADVERTISER  8427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Experimental  farm,  trade 
school,  tutoring;  American,  married,  30;  grad¬ 
uate  high  school,  Brooklyn  Engineering  Insti¬ 
tute;  experienced  in  research,  automobile,  air¬ 
plane  and  radio  mechanics,  welding,  house¬ 
wiring,  poultry  farming  and  Protestant  minis¬ 
try;  excellent  recommendations.  ADVERTISER 
8432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  gardener,  experienced, 
would  like  position;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  American,  middle-aged,  first-class 
_  poultryman,  desires  position  or  would  con¬ 
sider  share  basis;  seven  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion  as  farm  foreman  and  poultryman;  experi¬ 
enced  in  incubation,  brooding,  trapnesting,  pedi¬ 
gree  and  R.O.P.  work;  at  liberty  June  24.  R. 
A.  PARKER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Watertown,  Conn. 
Phone  G23. 


A  TRUSTWORTHY,  reliable,  middle-aged  cou¬ 
ple,  wish  position  on  private  estate  as  care¬ 
takers  or  position  on  farm;  experienced;  best 
references:  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  8431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman,  energetic,  responsible,  wishes 
Summer  position  tea-room,  gift-shop,  inn, 
cam]).  ADVERTISER  8435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  farm  manager;  Ameri¬ 
can,  37,  broad  practical  experience,  qualified 
every  detail.  ADVERTISER  8389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-HANDYMAN  wants  light  work; 

lawns,  flowers,  vegetables,  poultry;  can  run 
car;  moderate  salary:  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YEAR-ROUND  position  wanted  on  chicken  farm 
by  young  American  man,  married,  no  experi¬ 
ence;  will  accept  minimum  wage  or  board  with 
small  salary.  ADVERTISER  8437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  American,  to  operate  estate,  small 
dairy  or  poultry  farm;  woman  good  plain 
cook;  both  farm-raised.  ADVERTISER  8438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  trustworthy,  married  man, 
wants  responsible  position,  permanent,  house, 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  8439,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman,  age  25,  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate.  A.  ROSSBACII,  Box 
327,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  by  clean, 
sober  young  man,  24,  Swiss;  experienced  with 
horses,  cows,  lawn,  flower  garden,  first-class 
butter-maker.  ADVERTISER  8433,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  2G,  strong,  willing,  assist  poultry 
farm;  little  experience;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  young  man;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced;  can  do  light  gardening:  moderate  sal¬ 
ary;  references.  ADVERTISER  8443,  care 
Bural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Y’ORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  tlie  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Because  of  ill  health  high-class 
tea-room  in  Connecticut;  beautiful  place,  se¬ 
lect  trade.  ADVERTISER  8317,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia ;  93  acres,  20  acres 
woodland.  25  acres  apples,  balance  general  farm¬ 
ing,  small  fruits  hi  abundance;  all  crops  planted 
and  spraying  under  way;  sacrifice,  complete  with 
equipment,  for  $10,000.  without  $8,500.  F.  H. 
YARNALL,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


25-ACRE  farm,  furnished  seven-room  house,  hun¬ 
dred  chickens,  crops:  bargain,  $2,000,  half 
cash.  WALLACE  WALKER,  Rt.  1,  Camden, 
N.  Y. 


•FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  one  acre  ground, 
outer  buildings,  improvements,  on  good  road, 
near  stores,  school,  church  and  large  golf 
course;  half  mile  from  the  city  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J. ;  further  information,  write  FRANK 
KOTLABA,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  244A,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


20- ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  rent;  mostly 
new  buildings;  >4  mile  of  school  and  town; 
price  $2,500.  CHARLES  STUCHLIK,  Milton, 

Del. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm  in  Quaker  Street, 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.;  20  acres,  line 
barn,  12-room  house;  14  miles  from  Schenectady, 
20  miles  from  Albany;  State  road,  good  bus  ser¬ 
vice;  for  particulars,  write  MRS.  WM.  J.  REY¬ 
NOLDS,  R.  4,  Norwich,  Conn. 


A  REAL  bargain,  a  20-aere  farm  on  State  road, 
nice  house,  level  land,  extra  good  soil,  right 
in  the  center  of  a  lively  poultry  section  and  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  region;  electric  line  will  soon 
go  through.  Inquire,  C.  E.  PALMER,  Atwater, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  100  acres,  good  tillable  land, 
new  buildings;  reasonable.  ADOLPH  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


$1,650  TO  CLOSE  estate,  29  acres,  part  muck; 

9-room  house,  barn,  2  good  wells,  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  on  macadam  road,  near  churches 
and  school;  5  miles  from  city;  only  $850  down; 
inspection  invited.  JAMES  ROAT,  Executor, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


55  DOLLARS  will  rent  150-acre  dairy  farm; 

good  buildings,  modern  home.  Inquire  WILLIS 
H.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY — One  acre,  two-family 
house,  9  rooms,  all  improvements,  large  chick¬ 
en  coops,  peach  trees,  also  general  store  and 
feed  business,  only  store  here;  on  good  road; 
selling  on  account  of  sickness.  ADVERTISER 
8412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  farm,  ideal  for  Summer  or  perma¬ 
nent  home;  State  load;  fine  mineral  well.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8415,  care  Rural  New-\rorker. 


GO-ACRE  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm;  State 
road;  9-room  brick  house,  barn,  1,500-hen  ca¬ 
pacity,  750  trees,  electricity,  brook,  good  city 
markets;  $8,500.  A.  DURNS,  Riegelsvilie, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 


TWO  cottages,  beautiful  location,  fishing,  bath¬ 
ing,  spring  water;  sliding  windows,  screened: 
$150  season.  ADVERTISER  8416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


182-ACRE  sheep  or  dairy  farm,  Carroll  County, 
Ohio,  8-room  bouse.  Bank  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings,  all  slate  roof;  2V2  miles  to  railroad, 
church,  high  school;  25  acres  timber;  price 
$5,000.  JOHN  LAUGIILIN,  Kensington,  Ohio. 


214  ACRES,  main  highway,  Vineland,  N.  J.; 

new  seven-room  house,  electric,  gas,  heat, 
water,  garage,  90-ft.  poultry  house,  fruit.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  about  five  acres, 
level  land,  free  of  stone,  on  cement  road ; 
the  famous  Kings  Highway;  new  eight-room 
house,  running  water,  hot,  cold,  bath,  electric 
lights  and  power,  furnace;  three  minutes’  walk 
to  church,  community  institute,  library,  modern 
store  and  postoffice;  two  railroad  stations,  less 
than  two  miles;  for  price  and  information, 
write  owner.  W.  D.  ROWLEY,  Box  74,  West¬ 
minster,  Vt. 


STOCK  and  grain  farm,  244  acres,  laying  beau¬ 
tiful,  growing  fine  crops;  colonial  brick  resi¬ 
dence,  on  State  road,  convenient  to  churches, 
high  school  and  town;  sacrifice  price.  C.  H. 
REYNOLDS,  Spotsylvania,  Va. 


PAVED  road  frontage,  South  Jersey:  house; 

suitable  gasoline  station,  poultry;  cash  price, 
$1,500.  BOX  0,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 118-acre  farm  near  Summer  resort, 
8-room  bouse,  large  basement  barn,  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  stock  and  tools  complete;  if 
interested  write  R.  S.  CALLENDER,  R.  D.  2, 
Thompson,  Pa. 


FARM  wanted,  reasonable  price,  on  hard  road, 
Central  New  York,  near  good  market.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Pocomoke  Inn,  on  Route  U.  S.  13, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Cape  Charles;  11  Vj 
acres,  all  good  outbuildings,  large  house;  do¬ 
ing  good  business;  fine  for  chicken  raising,  good 
market;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  all 
modern  improvements;  write  for  information. 
CIIAS.  A.  GRIFFIN,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Pocomoke 
City,  Md. 


178-ACR.E  farm,  on  improved  road,  stock  and 
machinery;  sugar  outfit,  timber,  valley,  trout 
stream,  good  schools,  fruit;  $12,000,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  SOUTHERN  Vermont,  2  miles  to  Connec¬ 
ticut  River,  0  miles  to  large  town  with  two 
railroads  on  good  State  road;  colonial  house, 
8  rooms,  4  fireplaces,  electricity;  spacious  barn, 
silo,  spring  water  to  buildings,  cement  floor  in 
stable  for  8  head,  room  for  400  poultry,  45 
acres,  mostly  tillage,  wood  for  home  use,  1 
acre  small  fruit,  V*  acre  asparagus,  other  fruit; 
for  sale  by  owner  at  $3,500,  $2,350  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8422,  care  Rural  Near -Yorker. 


WANTED — About  2  acres  cleared  land  in  Rock¬ 
land  or  Orange  County.  ADVERTISER  8426, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REAL  bargain,  must  sell,  crippled  by  car  ac¬ 
cident,  21-acre  poultry  farm  on  Highway  No. 
28,  New  Jersey;  all  new  buildings,  with  stock. 
ADVERTISER  8428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2*4 -acre  Vineland  poultry  farm; 

7-room  modern  bungalow,  2-car  garage,  poul¬ 
try  house  104  ft.,  running  water,  electric, 
brooder  house,  feed  house;  sacrifice,  $6,500,  cost 
$8,000.  WM.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  R.  D.  2,  New- 
field,  N.  J. 


FARM,  217  acres,  for  sale,  $4,000,  *4  cash  or 
trade  for  small  farm;  a  great  bargain;  50 
acres  sawing  timber;  write  for  particulars. 
MRS.  F.  MARROW,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  bungalow  on  Boston  Post 
Road,  five  rooms,  improvements,  two  acres  of 
level  land,  beautifully  landscaped;  flowers,  ber¬ 
ries,  fruit  trees,  chicken  house.  J.  BROWN, 
East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked ; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33 "n 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  Dutchess 
County,  remodeled  colonial  house,  10  rooms, 
batli,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water,  large  open 
fireplace;  new  barn  for  24  head,  three  new 
chicken  houses,  2-car  garage,  stables;  brook, 
commanding  views.  ADVERTISER  8424,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


30-ACRE  poultry  farm,  new  building  and  equip¬ 
ments,  running  water,  electric  lights;  must 
be  sold.  D.  E.  HANDLEY,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  14-room  house,  barn, 
crops;  bargain,  $1,500,  $500  cash.  JOSEPHINE 
NELSON,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA  BATTLEFIELD,  132-acre  stock 
farm,  modern  9-room  house,  barns,  bus,  elec¬ 
tricity,  concrete  highway,  3-room  profitable  road- 
stand,  tourists,  camp  sites,  fruit.  RAY  STEV¬ 
ENS,  Sebuylerville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  200  miles  from  New 
York;  must  be  on  State  road,  have  stream 
or  pond,  near  Catskill  Mountains  preferred; 
write,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  exact  lo¬ 
cation,  acreage,  condition  of  bouse  and  what 
game  is  to  be  found  in  vicinity.  LEWIS  HAFF, 
Amityville,  N.  Y. 


TWO  farms  in  “Top  of  New  Jersey,”  100  acres 
each,  well  watered,  on  improved  roads,  elec¬ 
tricity  available,  near  church  and  school.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  heart  of  Connecticut,  Fair- 
field  County,  70  miles  from  New  York,  u  house 
of  13  rooms,  cellar  and  attic;  good  paint  and 
repair;  fireplace,  spring  water  by  gravity, 

baths,  lavatories,  electric  light  and  power,  tele¬ 
phone  and  furnace;  busses  east,  west,  north  and 

south;  one  mile  to  high  school,  stores,  markets, 

churches,  library,  bank,  post  office,  railroad 

station;  famous  golf  links  near  by;  concrete 
State  highway;  shade  in  abundance;  beautiful 
surroundings;  deep  brook  for  batiiing,  swim¬ 
ming  pool  or  small  lake  development;  accom¬ 
modation  for  a  dozen  ears;  room  for  a  dozen 
cows;  10  to  40  acres  of  highly  productive  land, 
if  desired;  ready  to  move  into;  price  with  10 
acres  and  brock,  $20,000,  easy  terms.  OWNER, 
Box  3,  Botsford,  Conn. 


FARM  of  125  acres  near  village,  especially 
adapted  to  poultry  and  dairy.  ADVERTISER 
8436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAKE  frontage,  1,400  feet,  40  acres,  poultry 
or  Summer  home,  good  buildings,  orchard, 
$4,500.  DARNLEY,  Elmwood  Ave.,  Longmead- 
ow,  Mass. 


147  ACRES,  12-room  house,  all  improvements, 
private  lake,  2-car  garage,  100  miles  from 
New  York;  price  $6,500.  Inquire  DEGEX- 
HARDT  BROS.,  Jacksons  Corners,  P.  O.  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS — 5  acres,  wooded,  for  poultry,  bun¬ 
galow,  $500,  $100  cash ;  three-acre  orchard, 
1,200-foot  street  frontage,  for  bungalows,  $1,500, 
$500  cash.  BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 184-acre  Otsego  County  State  road 
dairy  farm,  near  city,  school  bus;  21-room 
house,  all  improvements,  wonderful  tourists 
home,  modern  buildings,  level  land,  lOO-aert* 
river  flat,  plenty  lumber,  pine,  hemlock 
oak;  good  milk  markets;  priced  to  sell.  A 
TISER  8440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  —  Beautiful  switches  we  make  from 
combings.  LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Saw  mill,  steam  boiler,  engine  and 
all  necessary  appurtenances;  for  details,  write 
I.  G.  LYON,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 100-gallon  potato  sprayer.  FRITZ 
RODIN,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  automatic  light  and  power 
plant,  practically  new.  M.  R.  ELTERS,  AVy- 
oming,  Del. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  a  gallon  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  W.  H.  GREEN,  Cambridge, 
Vt. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup,  guaranteed  pure,  $2.50 
gallon,  delivered  in  third  zone.  U.  F.  WEB¬ 
STER,  R.  1,  East  Highgate,  Vt. 


FIVE-HUNDRED  gallon  pasteurizer,  850-lb.  ca¬ 
pacity  Disbrow  churn  and  butter-worker,  $50 
each;  24-bottle  Wizard  Babcock  tester,  $10; 
12  Ideal  Jacketed  cream  cans,  20  gal.,  $2  each; 
all  in  good  working  condition;  sacrifice  sale  to 
close  affairs.  WINDHAM  COUNTY  CREAM¬ 
ERY  ASSOCIATION,  Newfane,  Vt. 


TOURISTS,  week-end  parties  and  boarders,  wel¬ 
comed  at  Waukesha  Farm  Inn;  ideal  vacation¬ 
ing  place;  $18  per  week;  write,  EDITH  BAR¬ 
RETT,  Pepacton,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  gallon  cans,  $3;  maple  sugar, 
10-lb.  tins,  35c  lb.;  1-lb.  cakes,  40c.  FARM¬ 
ERS’  EXCHANGE,  Franklin,  Vt. 


NEW  $98  Red  Star  oil  range,  sacrifice  for  $40. 

MRS.  P.  KULMAYER,  170  Division  Ave., 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  guests,  modern  pleasant  farm  home, 
lake,  fishing,  ideal  spot.  MRS.  MANNING 
GILLESPIE,  New  Milford,  Pa. 


WANTED — Women  or  children,  girls  preferred, 
to  board  on  farm;  reasonable  board.  MRS. 
AVIS  BLANCHARD,  Randolph,  Vt. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  W1XSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OISE  of  tlie  outstanding  features  of  the 
Ford  1^4-ton  truck  is  its  capable  per¬ 
formance.  With  an  engine  that  devel¬ 
ops  40  liorse-power  at  2200  r.p.m., 
and  a  4-speed  transmission  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  great  range  of  speed  and  power, 
it  has  the  ability  to  carry  heavy  loads 
under  difficult  road  conditions,  and 
ample  speed  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  two  points,  with  no  sacrifice 
of  operating  economy. 

The  Ford  truck  will  finish  the  work 
it  is  given  to  do,  for  it  is  strong  and 
reliable  throughout.  A  new  spiral  bevel 
gear  rear  axle,  heavier  front  axle  and 
spring,  sturdy  frame,  steel-disc  wheels, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  special  steels 
and  fine  steel  forgings  all  contribute 
to  its  strength  and  long  life. 

Safety  is  increased  by  the  new  front 
brakes,  which  have  been  enlarged  to 


the  same  size  as  those  on  the  rear 
wheels.  Brakes  are  of  the  mechanical 
type,  internal-expanding,  and  all  are 
fully  enclosed.  Windshields  are  of 
Triplex  sliatter-proof  glass. 

Bodies  of  the  Ford  truck  have  been 
improved  in  appearance  and  comfort. 
They  are  strong,  with  ample  loading- 
space  of  carefully  planned  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  standard  stake  body  and  the 
platform  body,  equipped  with  grain- 
sides  or  cattle-racks,  are  widely  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Either  the 
enclosed  cab  illustrated,  or  an  open 
cab,  can  be  supplied.  Both  are  roomy 
and  comfortable. 

Let  your  Ford  dealer  show  you  how 
w^ell  this  truck  is  adapted  for  hard 
work  and  long  service,  and  at  what 
low  cost  it  can  be  placed 
and  kept  in  operation. 
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A  Short  Story  of  the  Apple  Scah 


CAB  is  disease  well  known  to  or- 
chardists,  and  often  to  their  sorrow, 
by  reason  of  its  widespread  and 
yearly  attack  upon  the  leaves,  blos¬ 
soms  and  fruits  in  almost  all  im¬ 
portant  apple  growing  regions.  In 
different  parts  of  the  world  it  is  known  under  sev¬ 
eral  aliases,  passing  in  England  and  the  English 
colonies  as  “black  spot,”  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  “scurf.”  The  fungus  causing  scab  has 
been  known  to  botanists  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
having  been  first  named  and  described  in  Sweden.  In 
1834  it  was  first  recognized  in  the  United  States 
and  was  reported  in  that  year  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Since  that  time  there  has  probably 
been  more  written  about  scab  than  any  other  or¬ 
chard  disease,  and  specialists  in  every  apple  pro¬ 
ducing  State  are  still  laboring  to  make  more  com¬ 
plete  our  knowledge  of  this  disease  and  its  control. 

Early  experiments  on  the  control  of  scab  soon 
demonstrated  the  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
material  came  to  be  a  widely  recognized  fungicide 
many  years  before  the  life  history  of  the  scab  fungus 
was  fully  known.  Bordeaux  continued  to  be  the 
best  insurance  policy  against  this  disease  for  over 
20  years,  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  efficiency  of 
lime-sulphur  in  190S,  the  use  of  Bordeaux  for  apple 
scab  has  been  practically  discontinued. 

Through  many  years  of  experimentation  spraying 
schedules  have  been  worked  out  for  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  schedules  are  designed  to  aid 
the  grower  in  deciding  when  to  spray  and  what  ma¬ 
terial  to  use,  and  are  usually  arranged  so  that  he 
may  combat  a  long  list  of  apple  pests  with  the  few¬ 
est  possible  number  of  applications.  The  success 
of  any  spraying  program,  however,  depends  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  orehardist  is  successful  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  growing  foliage  and  fruit  covered  with  a 
protective  coating  of  spray  material.  The  aim  in 
spraying  should  always  be  to  have  the  fungicide 
present  on  the  susceptible  parts  of  the  tree  before 
the  spores  of  the  parasite  get  there.  Years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  schedules  have  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  what  may  be  called  the  three  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  spraying  practice.  These  are,  first, 
the  use  of  the  proper  material  at  the  proper  strength ; 
second,  timeliness  of  application,  and  third,  thor¬ 
oughness  in  covering  the  tree. 

Concerning  the  first  point  we  have  already  seen 
how  ideas  about  the  proper  material  to  use  may 
«  hange  from  time  to  time.  For  many  years  Bordeaux 
mixture  enjoyed  the  universal  recommendation  of 
experts  throughout  the  country.  More  recently  lime- 
sulphur  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  standard. 
New  materials  are  of  course  constantly  being  put 
upon  the  market.  Some  of  these  are  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised  before  having  been  sufficiently  tested,  but 
the  more  reliable  commercial  concerns  are  usually 
careful  to  have  their  material  tried  out  for  a  period 
of  years  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions  before 
they  are  willing  to  push  it  on  the  market.  Growers 
who  are  anxious  for  any  reason  to  use  one  of  the 
newer  materials  are  usually  well  advised  to  con¬ 
sult  their  experiment  station  before¬ 
hand,  or  to  try  such  materials  in  a 
small  -way  at  first,  and  in  direct  com¬ 
parison  with  standard  practice. 

Experiment  stations  are  sometimes 
accused  of  being  too  slow  to  recom¬ 
mend  new  materials  and  new  methods. 

It  has  even  been  said  in  some  instances 
that  the  stations  follow  the  progressive 
grower  rather  than  lead.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  if  the  experiment 
station  is  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
■ts  public  it  can  ill  afford  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  haste  that  it  may 
later  have  to  retract.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  growers’  best  in¬ 
terests  are  served  by  a  policy  which 
may  often  appear  to  be  one  of  “watch¬ 
ful  waiting,”  but  is  better  described 
as  one  of  scientific  accuracy. 

Perhaps  nothing  concerned  with 
spraying  apples  offers  more  difficulty  to 
the  man  behind  the  spray  gun  than  the 
question,  when  should  I  spray?  The 
answer  to  this  question  has  varied 
somewhat  with  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  life  habits  of  the 
scab  fungus,  and  the  effects  which  the 
weather  may  have  upon  its  growth  and 
development.  Modern  practice  involves 


By  H,  W,  Thurston  Jr . 

watching  the  development  of  the  fungus  with  a  mi¬ 
croscope  and  the  timing  of  sprays  by  experts  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  findings.  “Spray  service”  which 
is  now  given  in  this  manner  to  the  apple  growers 
in  many  States  should  help  to  remove  any  dissatis¬ 
faction  or  uncertainty  in  the  following  of  a  sched¬ 
ule  or  calendar.  The  tendency  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  increase  the  number  of  applications.  The 
first  application,  especially,  is  timed  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  so  that  it  precedes  the  first  dis¬ 
charge  of  scab  spores  from  the  last  year's  leaves  up¬ 
on  the  ground.  In  subsequent  applications  the  aim 
should  be  to  keep  the  growing  foliage  and  fruit  cov- 


Early  Scab  Infection  Often  Results  in  Cracked  and 
Worthless  Fruit.  Fig.  361 

ored  with  the  spray  material  as  fast  as  growth  takes 
place.  Each  application  is  no  doubt  more  effective 
when  it  is  made  just  before  a  rainy  period,  since  it 
is  at  these  times  that  the  spores  are  discharged,  and 
the  leaves  and  fruit  upon  the  tree  become  infected. 
It  will  readily  be  appreciated  that  timing  sprays  in 
this  manner  is  quite  a  different  procedure  from  the 
“rule  of  thumb”  system  as  set  forth  in  a  spray 
calendar.  So  far  as  the  microscope  is  concerned,  its 
part  in  the  process  is  accuracy  itself.  The  only 
element  of  uncertainty  involved  is  the  use  which  is 
made  of  weather  forcasts  in  determining  when  to 
expect  the  periods  of  rainy  weather.  Experience  is 
demonstrating  rapidly  that  the  available  weather 
forecasts  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose. 

It  will  now  seem  evident  that  what  we  have  called 
the  first  two  essentials  of  good  spraying  practice, 
namely,  the  kind  of  material  to  use ‘and  the  time 
to  apply  it,  are  so  carefully  and  thoroughly  figured 
out  for  the  orehardist  by  the  experts  at  his  experi¬ 
ment  station  that  he  should  have  little  excuse  either 
tor  failure  to  select  the  right  material  or  for  failure 
to  get.  it  on  at  the  right  time.  The  third  essential, 
thoroughness,  is  however,  squarely  up  to  the  grower 
himself.  Even  in  this  respect,  he  is  seldom  left  to 
go  it  alone,  for  demonstrations  are  arranged  in  his 


own  orchard  to  show  him  the  manner  of  covering  a 
tree  even  to  the  point  of  explaining  where  to  stand 
and  how  to  hold  the  gun.  It  is  of  course  essential 
for  the  success  of  any  orchard  spraying  program 
that  efficient  and  sufficient  apparatus  be  on  hand, 
and  that  it  be  kept  in  condition  to  go  to  work  on 
short  notice.  The  man  who  is  under-equipped  with 
spray  machinery  or  labor,  so  that  it  takes  him  a 
week  or  longer  to  cover  his  orchard,  cannot  possibly 
expect  to  do  as  thorough  a  job  as  his  neighbor  who 
is  equipped  to  cover  it  in  three  or  four  days.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  trees  are  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  when  the  time  between  applications 
is  necessarily  short,  this  question  of  equipment  in 
its  relation  to  thoroughness  becomes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  At  such  times  it  is  good  judgment  to 
cover  the  most  susceptible  varieties  first,  and  if 
any  part  of  the  orchard  has  to  be  neglected,  let  it 
be  the  varieties  that  possess  ftpie  natural  resistance 
to  scab,  as  for  example  Baldj 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  t^^Knt  out  in  detail  the 
amount  of  damage  that  appj^Kab  is  capable  of  do¬ 
ing.  If  any  orehardist  in  t^KEast  remains  uncon¬ 
vinced  after  nearly  a  centi^B  of  experience  with 
this  disease,  let  him  leave  a  few  trees  of  some  sus¬ 
ceptible  variety  unsprayed  for  three  years  and  keep 
a  record  of  the  amount  of  salable  and  scabby  fruit 
which  they  produce  in  comparison  with  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  similar  set  of  trees  cared  for  in  an  up- 
to-date  manner.  In  this  connection  a  recent  report 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  indicates  that  in 
1029  apple  scab  was  responsible  for  a  loss  of  30  per 
cent  of  the  crop.  Unsprayed  trees  last  year  yielded 
only  one-tenth  to  one-half  as  much  as  properly 
sprayed  trees.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  net 
profit  to  be  expected  from  good  orchard  spraying, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  season  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  orchard,  would  indicate  a  return  of  from 
$65  to  $400  per  acre.  Let  us  check  up  on  ourselves 
and  our  apple  crop  this  Fall.  To  what  extent  is 
scab  eating  into  your  orchard  profits?  It  is  an 
ever-present  menace,  to  be  sure,  but,  if  you  have  the 
will  to  conquer  it,  the  methods  are  ready  to  your 
hand. 


. 


Apples  Showing  Scab  Attack.  Fig.  362 


Dealing  With  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  there  appeared  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  garden  pests  which  was 
very  interesting  but  you  failed  to  mention  the  “king 
pin”  of  the  lot.  To  those  of  you  who  have  met  them, 
no  further  introduction  is  necessary,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  as  yet  been  so  unfortunate  allow  me 
to  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.  Un¬ 
til  last  year  my  only  knowledge  of  this  beetle  was 
obtained  from  reading,  but  about  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1929,  they  began  to  arrive,  singly,  in  pairs,  by 
the  dozen,  and  finally  by  the  hundreds,  and  after  my 
experience  during  the  remaining  bean  season,  I  feel 
qualified  to  class  myself  as  a  veteran  of  the  beetle 
war. 

In  order  that  you  may  readily  recognize  the  beetle 
upon  arrival  I  will  try  to  describe  it.  It  is  small 
oval-shaped,  closely  resembling  the 
common  squash  beetle  though  just  a 
trifle  smaller,  brown  in  color  (the 
younger  ones  a  light  brown  gradually 
becoming  darker)  and  they  have  16 
black  spots  on  the  back. 

The  beetle  will  be  found  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  bean  leaves,  unless  he 
has  just  recently  arrived,  then  you  will 
find  him  on  top.  The  eggs  are  de¬ 
posited  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  in 
clusters  of  from  20  to  60  and  let  me  say 
right  here  that  every  egg  is  fertile, 
every  hatch  a  success.  When  first 
hatched  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
pin  head  and  of  a  greenish  color.  In 
48  hours  they  have  doubled  in  size  and 
started  to  leave  the  nest,  within  the 
next  two  or  three  days  they  will  have 
each  selected  a  leaf  for  personal  use 
and  then  the  race  begins  to  see  which 
can  eat  the  most  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time.  I  can  only  think  of  one  thing 
which  in  comparison  to  its  size  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  as  much  food  in  a  given  time 
as  a  Mexican  bean  beetle,  and  that  is 
a  guinea  pig ! 

As  all  the  beetle’s  operations  are 
carried  on  from  the  under  side  of  the 
bean  leaves ;  that  is  where  you  must 
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look  for  them  and  that,  is  where  you  must  get  the 
spray  with  which  to  kill  them,  and  this  is  not  so 
easily  accomplished.  There  are  three  generations 
of  beetles  each  year,  that  is,  the  first  young  to  ma¬ 
ture  will  produce  a  family  of  their  own  and  they 
in  turn  will  also  produce  one,  therefore  if  you  are 
mathematically  inclined  and  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
number  with  which  you  start  the  season,  you  can 
easily  estimate  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  by  Fall, 
barring  accidents  and  food  shortage.  String  beans 
appear  to  be  the  beetle's  favorite  food,  possibly  they 
are  more  tender,  but  any  bean  will  do,  even  a  Soy, 
and  I  personally  believe  they  would  soon  learn  to 
like  other  things  should  the  bean  crop  fail. 

The  beetles  remain  until  frost  and  then  hibernate, 
their  favorite  place  being  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
particularly  the  pine,  and  millions  of  them  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  new  fields  of  endeavor  each  year  via  car¬ 
loads  of  piling  and  mine  props. 

We  tried  several  methods  of  extermination  last 
year  and  most  of  them  afforded  some  relief,  but  only 
one  was  a  sure  cure.  This  could  not  be  used  in 
large  acreages,  as  it  is  rather  slow,  but  it  is  100  per 
cent  effective,  namely  crushing  the  beetle.  There  are 
many  sprays  ai  Bdusts  on  the  market  and  some  of 
the  sprays  are  *-y  effective,  if  you  get  it  on  the 
beetle.  Sprays  containing  arsenate  of  lead  or  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  arc  the  most  effective,  but  care  must 
be  used  in  the  case  of  string  beans  as  this  is  very 
poisonous  and  beans  so  treated  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  before  being  used  or  marketed. 

Owing  to  their  rapid  rate  of  travel  and  apparent 
indifference  of  many  persons  concerned,  I  fear  that 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  will  soon  become  a  real 
menace  ali  over  the  country,  and  make  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  foremost  garden  vegetable  a  hardship 
unless  more  strenuous  effort  is  made  to  head  them 

off.  FRANK  C.  BAUGHMAN. 

Delaware. 


Chopping  Cotton 

BRING  the  Summer  of  1929  I  was  stationed  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  chief  of  the  surgical  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Hospital,  which  was  located  just 
outside  of  the  city.  The  grounds  on  which  the  hos¬ 
pital  buildings  were  located  had  been  used  for  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  the  year  before,  and  in  the  country  sur¬ 
rounding  the  hospital  for  miles  out  cotton  was  raised 
extensively.  As  I  had  come  from  the  North  I 
could  not  imagine  what  they  were  doing  when  the 
planters  said  their  help  was  out  in  the  fields  “Chop¬ 
ping  cotton.”  I  found  out  that  “chopping  cotton” 
was  not  literally  chopping  up  cotton,  but  thinning 
it  out. 

Cotton  seed  is  put  in  early  in  the  Spring  with  a 
drill  which  drops  the  seed  and  fertilizes  it  at  the 
same  time.  To  insure  enough  plants  coming  up  the 
seed  is  dropped  in  much  more  plentifully  than  is 
necessary.  After  the  plants  come  up  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated  until  three  or  four  leaves  come  out,  then  the 
chopping  begins.  This  simply  means  that  the  extra 
plants  are  chopped  out  so  the  ones  remaining  are 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  apart. 

Most  of  the  work  in  the  cotton  field  is  done  by 
the  Negro.  For  chopping  out  the  cotton  they  use  a 
hoe  which  is  much  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
farmers  use  in  the  North  for  hoeing  corn.  Raising 
cotton  requires  much  inore  work  than  raising  corn. 
It  is  cultivated  four  or  more  times  with  a  horse  or 
mule,  and  after  it  is  chopped  out  it  is  hoed  two  or 
three  more  times,  according  to  the  season. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  recent  years  has  suf¬ 
fered  two  serious  handicaps ;  first,  the  boll  weevil ; 
second,  the  exit  of  the  Negro  to  the  North.  In  the 
future  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  return  again  to  the 
South,  as  he  is  physically  adapted  to  the  warm 
climate.  g.  p.  coopernail.,  m.d.,f.a.c.s. 


Heating  the  Poultry  House 

THE  large-combed  breeds  of  fowls  will  suffer 
from  some  freezing  of  their  head  appendages 
on  extremely  cold  nights  in  the  Northern  States.  To 
avoid  this  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  sufficient 
ventilation  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  closed 
,  houses,  with  accumulating  moisture  upon  walls  and 
floor,  has  been  one  of  the  poultryman’s  problems 
never  satisfactorily  solved.  With  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  in  the  brooder  house,  it  is  very  natural 
that  thoughts  should  turn  toward  some  application 
of  like  artificial  heating  of  the  laying  house.  Trials 
that  have  been  made  of  this,  however,  have  never 
demonstrated  sufficient  merit  to  secure  adoption  of 
that  method  of  protecting  layers  from  zero  and  be¬ 
low  zero  temperatures. 

Experiments  are  continuing  and  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  some  satisfactory  system  of  artificial  heat¬ 
ing  will  yet  be  found  and  that  the  practice  will  be¬ 


come  common  upon  poultry  plants  keeping  enough 
birds  to  make  it  worth  while.  The  managers  of  the 
egg-laying  contest  at  Farmingdale,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.,  have, 
during  the  past  season,  provided  hot-water  heat  for 
their  contest  pens  and,  in  a  late  bulletin,  given  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  its  value  that  they  have 
reached. 

Based  upon  the  largest  number  of  birds  that  a 
commercial  poultryman  would  house  in  the  floor 
space  that  they  have  had  available,  they  compute 
the  cost  of  fuel  at  15.7  cents  per  fowl ;  this  with 


Chopping  Out  Cotton  Near  Camp  Sheridan,  Alabama. 

Fig.  303 


c-oal  costing  $15  per  ton.  To  balance  this  cost,  they 
figure  a  saving  in  grain  food  of  13.6  cents  per  bird. 
With  a  warmed  house,  the  pullets  have  not  needed 
so  much  heat-producing  corn  in  their  ration.  The 
average  grain  consumption  during  the  five  Winter 
months,  November  to  March  inclusive,  has  been  21.4 
lbs.  per  bird  over  a  three-year  period.  This  past 
year,  the  grain  consumption  has  been  only  15.5  lbs. 
for  each  occupant  of  the  pens. 

Based  upon  the  average  price  of  their  grain  for¬ 
mula  for  the  past  Winter,  the  saving  has  been  13.0 


Taugliannock  Falls,  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  364 


cents,  closely  approaching  the  heating  cost  per  bird 
of  15.7  cents.  It  is  admitted  that  rats  may  have 
accounted  for  part  of  the  high  grain  consumption 
on  the  old  plant  but,  counterbalancing  this,  has 
been  the  necessarily  greater  grain  consumption  this 
year  induced  by  the  use  of  lights.  Heretofore, 
neither  artificial  heat  nor  lights  have  been  used. 
Other  charges  against  the  heating  plant  have  been 
interest  upon  the  investment  at  3.4  cents  per  bird; 


r repairs  and  depreciation  at  2  cents  and  extra  labor 
at  1.6  cents.  At  the  average  prices  obtained  for 
eggs,  10  additional  ones  per  contestant  would  cover 
all  additional  charges.  If  the  saving  in  feed  can  be 
made  to  counterbalance  the  cost  of  fuel,  other  con¬ 
veniences  would  check  against  the  minor  added  ex¬ 
penses  and  any  increased  egg  production  would 
count  as  clear  gain.  Some  of  these  conveniences  are 
enumerated  as  more  uniform  temperature,  no  windy 
corners,  dryer  litter,  less  frequent  cleaning,  no  spe¬ 
cial  egg  collections  in  freezing  weather,  no  frosted 
combs,  no  problem  of  drinking  water  at  a  comfort¬ 
able  temperature  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  lights  are  used,  no  cost  of  operating  water 
heaters  and  increased  activity  of  the  birds  during 
early  morning  hours.  m.  b.  d. 


What  Goes  With  the  Farm? 

A  tenant  is  leaving  a  farm  where  he  has  been  many 
years.  He  has  paid  for  improvements  such  as  silos, 
henhouses,  milk-houses  and  other  outbuildings.  Can 
he  sell  any  of  them  legally?  s. 

New  York. 

PERSON  leaving  a  farm  cannot  take  any 
buildings  or  appliances  except  such  as  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  movable.  Silos  certainly 
would  not  be.  Henhouses  and  other  buildings  would 
not  be  movable  unless  made  with  the  evident  intent 
of  taking  them  apart  and  not  fastened  firmly  to  any 
foundation.  Whatever  is  there  with  evident  per¬ 
manent  intent  cannot  be  taken  away. 


Whitewash  for  Stones 

What  do  you  mix  with  lime  to  make  it  stay  white 
and  stay  on  stones  and  trees.  I  put  some  on  last  year, 
but  the  first  rain  washed  it  off.  r.  m.’d. 

Connecticut. 

ROBABLYr  you  used  powdered  or  hydrated  lime, 
merely  mixing  it  up  with  water.  A  wash  of  that 
sort  is  not  at  all  permanent  because  the  lime  is  not 
in  fine  solution.  The  best  form  of  lime  for  this  work 
is  lump  lime,  slaked  in  sufficient  water  so  that  it 
will  neither  drown  or  burn.  It  should  bubble  and 
boil  violently  until  the  slaking  is  complete,  then  it 
can  be  diluted  sufficiently  to  use,  and  that  form  of 
wash  will  be  as  desirable  as  anything  can  be  in 
the  way  of  whitewash. 


Some  Farm  Observations 

UR  drought  was  broken  the  week  of  May  12 
with  what  we  call  our  cold  May  rain.  It 
rained  for  several  days,  not  hard  at  any  time  but 
continually  but,  even  at  that,  not  enough  water  fell 
to  start  the  springs  and  creeks  that  had  dried  up. 
It  did  save  our  pastures  that  were  burning  up,  the 
hill  meadows  were  too  far  gone  to  make  anything 
this  Fall.  Many  farmers  are  plowing  and  sowing 
Soy  beans  to  help  out  in  the  feed  this  coming  Win¬ 
ter.  What  fruit  we  have  in  this  section  is  doing 
as  well  as  I  ever  saw  it.  The  dry,  rather  cool  weath¬ 
er,  was  against  the  scab  and  where  we  got  half  a 
job  of  spraying  we  find  no  scab  at  all. 

I  see  the  old  question  of  Soy  beans  impoverishing 
the  soil  coming  up  lately,  and  wonder  just  what 
some  folks  expect  this  crop  to  do  to  land.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  any  legume  will  improve  land  if 
used  right,  and  also  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  crop 
will  impoverish  soil  if  it  is  not  used  right.  In  all 
cases  that  I  have  investigated,  where  it  was  claimed 
that  Soy.  beans  impoverished  the  soil,  I  have  found 
that  the  practice  was  to  take  one  crop  after  another 
from  the  same  soil  and  not  even  put  the  manure  back 
on  the  land.  AVe  grow  Soys  every  year  and  always 
use  from  150  to  300  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre, 
and  find  that  it  pays  well.  I  expect  that  on  light 
soils  it  would  pay  to  use  some  potash.  Although  we 
do  not  advise  growing  any  crop  continually  on  the 
same  land,  I  know  of  one  plot  that  lias  grown  them 
for  the  past  eight  years,  with  one  exception,  when  it 
was  in  potatoes,  but  this  soil  has  always  had  part, 
if  not  all,  the  manure  put  back  and  fertilizer  has 
been  used  besides.  Although  for  the  past  four  years 
the  yield  has  not  increased,  it  has  held  its  own,  and 
it  has  been  good. 

Potatoes  are  looking  exceptionally  well.  Some 
of  the  earlier  crops  have  been  sprayed,  corn  where 
seed  was  good,  looks  well,  but  where  the  land  was 
plowed  late  was  hurt  some  by  the  dry  weather. 

Interest  still  is  keeping  up  in  the  cream  business 
in  spite  of  the  drop  in  the  price,  the  railroad  and 
the  extension  department  ran  a  dairy  train  through 
our  county  last  week  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  that 
poured  that  day  we  had  the  best  crowd  and  most 
interest  ever  shown.  Farmers  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  if  they  make  anything  on  their  cream, 
they  will  have  to  weed  out  the  boarder  cow  and  get 
high  producers.  u.  o.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  AV.  Va. 
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With  the  Garden  Flowers 

Late  May  days  have  left  ns,  and  in 
their  wake  are  trailing  several  of  our 
early  June  posies.  Many  of  our  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  dependables  are  quite  gone,  and 
the  Darwin  tulips  and  early  Irises  are 
fading  rapidly.  From  the  window  where 
I  sit  I  can  see  a  chance  group  of  deep 
blue  Iris,  perennial  faax  and  a  tall-grow¬ 
ing,  gray-leaved  Artemisia  known  as  Sil¬ 
ver  Sprig.  A  little  later  the  picture  will 
have  changed,  for  tangled  among  the  Ar- 
temisias  is  the  single-flowered  Bouncing 
Bet,  who  will  substitute  the  gay  pink  of 
her  bloom  for  the  deep  blue  of  the  Iris. 

In  a  new  Iris  catalog  at  hand  is  listed 
Queen  Chereau,  a  near  relative  of  the  old 
favorite  Madame  Chereau  but  reported  to 
be  much  stronger  in  growth.  AVe  shall 
order  a  few  plants  of  this,  for,  much  as 
we  admire  the  tall  and  stately  Madame, 
we  must  admit  that  her  constitution  has 
been  very  delicate  in  our  garden  and  her 
increase  negligible. 

One  of  the  chief  joys  of  the  Spring¬ 
time  has  been  the  bed  of  Munstead  Giant 
Polyanthus.  Beginning  to  bloom  in  mid- 
April  they  are  seemingly  as  fresh  as  ever, 
while  the  old-fashioned  type  was  with 
us  but  a  little  more  than  two  weeks. 
Among  the  Giants  was  a  single  plant  of 
the  true  English  primrose,  so  entirely  hap¬ 
py  that  we  look  forward  to  successfully 
raising  a  bed  of  them  from  a  packet  of 
seed.  We  have  purchased  seed  of  all  the 
available  colors  of  Polyanthus  listed  in 
the  catalogs  and  were  delighted  to  find 
in  a  list  from  Scotland  the  very  old  hose- 
in-hose  type.  We  have  also  ventured 
with  several  of  the  real  Primulas,  Florin- 
dje  being  one  of  the  later  “finds.”  I  am 
not  sure  whether  this  will  prove  hardy 
in  Vermont,  but  it  sounds  worth  trying. 
The  rich,  heavy  soil  of  the  old  henyard 
should  prove  agreeable  to  several  types, 
and  there  is  always  a  lingering  dampness 
there  in  the  semi-shade. 

A  dozen  plants  of  the  new  Dianthus, 
Sweet  Wivelsfield,  are  making  rapid 
growth  and  naturally,  after  reading  so 
much  about  them,  we  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  they  will  live  up  to  their 
reputation.  In  the  seed  bed  are  a  few 
plants  of  Dianthus  Allwoodi  alpinus,  an¬ 
other  new  and  comparatively  expensive 
inhabitant.  Dianthus  sylvestris,  arenari- 
us,  and  the  little  wild  Dianthus  armena 
are  keeping  it  company. 

The  weather  is  excellent  for  transplant¬ 
ing  and  I  have  been  busily  scouting  about 
for  the  volunteer  seedlings  of  Mertensia 
virginica  and  Phlox  divaricata.  The  lat¬ 
ter  seem  without  number,  but  I  counted 
rnyself  lucky  to  find  an  even  dozen  of  the 
tiny  Mertensias.  We  are  told  that  the 
Mertensia  will  not  produce  seed  in  this 
vicinity  but  the  seedlings  and  the  new 
seeds  now  forming  tell  us  differently. _  In 
the  little  wild  garden  is  a  Polemonium, 
scarcely  a  foot  in  height,  a  native  of  the 
Midwest,  and  unbelievably  floriferous. 
For  several  weeks  it  has  been  a  “shower 
bouquet”  of  pale  blue,  and  I  note  gladly 
that  it  has  numerous  offspring  at  its  feet. 
The  cream-colored  trailing  violet  from  the 
South  has  been  another  source  of  wonder, 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  just  wliere 
another  blossom  could  be  placed.  This, 
and  a  new  companion,  have  a  pocket  ol 
leaf  mold  under  a  cherry  tree.  The  Can¬ 
ada  violet  is  swiftly  taking  possession 
wherever  it  may,  and  the  cut-leat  family 
have  many  robust  seedlings  about  them  m 
their  bed  of  pine  needles  and  sand.  Viola 
sylvestris  rosea,  gracilis,  gracilis  lutea. 
Apricot  hybrids,  and  the  Bosnian  Viola 
are  waking  up  in  the  shelter  of  an  old 
window  frame.  These  frames,  taken  from 
the  old  house,  are  proving  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  the  protection  of  tiny  seed  beds, 
and  one  frame  will  hold  many  different 
kind  of  seeds  with  about  the  same  ger¬ 
minating  period.  In  one  of  them  we  are 
trying  a  few  of  the  dwarf  Campanulas, 
Raddeana,  pulloides,  and  muralis,  among 
some  of  the  better  known.  A  group  ol 
peachbells  (Campanula  persicseiolia )  are 
ready  to  bloom  for  the  first  time  and  we 
are  impatiently  waiting  for  them,  tor  the 
packet  was  labelled  “double.  Impatient¬ 
ly  but  not  too  hopefully,  for  whenever 
we  read  labels  these  days  we  add  to  them, 
“maybe.”  We  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  find  a  double  among  the  seedling 
Pyrethrums  of  that  reputation,  but  tins 
season  we  are  trying  a  packet  ol  seed 
from  across  the  water,  and  hope  for  just 
one  little  bit  of  luck. 

We  have  some  50  Begonias,  both  fibrous 
and  tuberous-rooted,  from  seed,  and  they 
are  a  source  of  much  concern,  for  we 
have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  we 
cannot  raise  them.  Begonias  are  a  very 
great  comfort  to  the  inexperienced,  they 
ask  for  so  little  and  grow  so  readily.  One 
correspondent  writes  of  97  different 
kinds  in  her  possession.  I  never  suspected 
that  there  were  so  many  in  existence. 

Hardy  Gloxinias  came  through  the 
Winter  in  good  shape  and  should  give  us 
their  blooms  this  season.  There  were  a 
few  tragedies;  the  blue  Polyanthus  was 
all  heaved  from  the  ground,  the  roots 
uppermost,  and  had  perished  before  we 
returned.  Two  hundred  Summer  hyacinth 
bulbs  and  the  box  of  Gladioli  rotted  in 
the  cellar,  doubtless  from  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing.  The  roots  of  the  wild 
Fuchsia  (Zauschneria)  rotted  also  and 
we  greatly  regret  this  for  they  would 
probably  have  lived  through  if  they  had 
been  protected  in  the  open.  They  come 
readily  from  seed,  however,  and  we  can 
try  again.  By  readily,  I  do  not  mean 
quickly,  for  I  believe  that  they  were  some 
weeks  in  appearing. 

Trollius  Ledebouri,  Golden  Queen,  true 
to  its  newly-made  reputation  has  ger¬ 
minated  promptly,  as,  apparently,  other 
types  fail  to  do.  Aster  Farren,  (Far- 


rer's  Big  Bear)  is  another  keen  desire 
that  has  germinated  quickly  and  strongly. 
Little  flecks  of  greenish-white  are  an¬ 
nouncing  the  arrival  of  the  far-famed 
edelweiss.  We  are  anxious  to  see  it 
though,  the  late  Reginald  Farrer  in  his 
delightful  book  on  rock  gardens,  most 
amusingly  berates  it  and  denounces  it 
as  an  imposter.  ethel  a.  Lyons. 

Vermont. 


Greenhouse  Lettuce 

The  average  New  England  family  is 
developing  an  ever-increasing  appetite 
for  vegetable  and  fruit  salads.  This 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  yearly 
increase  in  the  volume  of  lettuce  passing 
through  the  Boston  wholesale  market. 
Lettuce  is  the  base,  in  fact  if  not  in  sub¬ 
stance,  of  all  salads,  and  is  used  to  a 
lesser  extent  for  other  purposes. 

This  vegetable  is  believed  to  be  a 
native  of  India  or  central  Asia,  but  little 
else  is  known  of  its  history.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  varieties  now  more  or 
less  well  known,  but  we  in  New  England 
have  shown  a  marked  preference  for  two 
distinct  types ;  the  kind  grown  locally  in 
hothouses  or  fields  as  the  season  may 
warrant,  and  the  variety  familiarly 
known  as  Iceberg,  more  than  99  per 
cent  of  which  comes  from  points  nearly 
3,000  miles  distant. 

One  of  the  essential  requirements  of 
any  lettuce  is  freshness.  Like  many 
other  vegetables,  it  loses  flavor  rapidly 
after  being  harvested,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  it  be  consumed  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

Warm  days,  cool  nights,  and  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  sunlight  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  good  lettuce.  Local 
growers  of  the  hot-house  variety  can 
maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  by  careful  manipulation  of  heating 
and  ventilating  facilities,  but  have  a.s 
yet  found  no  way  of  inducing  the  sun 
to  shine  or  of  providing  a  substitute  for 
its  rays.  This  is  only  one  of  the  hazards, 
but  perhaps  the  most  serious  one  which 
the  local  industry  must  face  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  supply  their  markets  with  the 
uniform  quality  so  desirable  to  the  trade. 

The  grower  of  the  hothouse  variety 
carefully  sterilizes  and  fertilizes  the  soil 
prior  to  setting  out  the  young  plants, 
which  are  placed  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart.  Under  most  favorable 
conditions  growth  is  quite  rapid,  and 
the  plants  reach  uniform  maturity  in 
five  or  six  weeks  from  planting,  but  the 
usual  time  required  under  average  condi¬ 
tions  is  eight  or  nine  weeks.  By  this 
time  the  greenhouse  is  literally  a  bed  of 
green,  with  little  or  no  bare  ground 
visible,  each  plant  having  grown  and 
expanded  sufficiently  to  utilize  the  entire 
eight  or  nine  inches  of  space  allotted  to 
it.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  become 
as  wTell  headed  as  growing  conditions 
will  permit,  they  are  ready  for  market¬ 
ing.  The  heads  are  pulled  from  the  soil 
with  the  root  left  attached.  They  are 
then  placed  in  large  vats  of  pure  running 
water,  washed  and  graded  for  size  and 
quality.  The  are  packed  in  papered  boxes, 
18  heads  to  the  box,  and  iced  if  the 
weather  is  warm.  The  boxes  are  then 
loaded  on  trucks  and  brought  to  market 
for  distribution  to  the  consuming  trade 
within  a  few  hours  after  harvesting. 
This  assures  a  maximum  of  flavor  and 
edibility. 

This  type  of  lettuce  is  very  tender, 
and  depreciates  rapidly  if  unduly  exposed 
to  high  temeratures.  For  this  reason 
the  enterprising  dealer  should  purchase 
his  supply  daily,  and  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  keep  it  in  his  ice  box  or  some 
other  cool  place,  because  it  wilts  rapidly, 
and  soon  assumes  an  unsatisfactory  ap¬ 
pearance  if  exposed  to  warm  air  and 
promiscuous  handling.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  chief  reason  for  its  decline  in 
popular  favor.  When  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken,  this  type  of  lettuce  will 
be  found  to  afford  a  delightfulness  of 
flavor  and  a  degree  of  healthful,  appetiz¬ 
ing  food  value  lacking  in  most  other 
varieties. 

The  greenhouse  acreage  devoted  to  the 
production  of  lettuce  for  the  Boston 
produce  market  is  much  smaller  than  it 
was  five  years  ago,  due  to  competition, 
chiefly  from  the  Iceberg  (so-called)  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  West.  Many 
growers,  however,  are  hanging  on,  pro¬ 
ducing  their  usual  crops,  and  hoping  for 
an  improvement  in  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  conditions  which  will  give  them  at 
least  some  of  the  “breaks.”  An  important 
step  toward  retaining  the  old  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  demand  for  this  type  of  lettuce 
is  the  constant  effort  being  made  by  in¬ 
dividual  growers  and  agricultural  college 
experts  to  develop  a  new  strain  which 
will  be  more  adaptable  to  New  England’s 
exacting  growing  conditions. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Coast 
to  Coast  Tour 

This  Tour,  August  16-31,  will  be  a 
great  opportunity  to  see  the  Wonders  of 
the  Northwest.  The  Great  Wheat  Fields : 
Glacier  National  Park ;  Fruit  Growing 
and  Scenery  of  the  Puget  Sound  Section  ; 
The  Canadian  Rockies,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  sights  will  be  spread  out  before 
our  travelers.  Comfort  will  be  a  first 
consideration — good  sleeping  places  and 
ample  and  varied  food. 

Send  today  for  booklet  telling  all  about 


the  tour  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Use  This  SAFE  Spray 

RED  ARROW  leaves  no  poisonous  resi¬ 
due  on  fruits  or  vegetables.  No  harm 
can  come  to  stock  from  the  sprayed 
produce. 

RED  ARROW 

Ma—.I.i.'U-l.lUPrUPE— 

INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRETMRUM  SOAP) 

Cheapest  to  use  because  it  goes 
farthest — dilutes  readily  in  cold 
water  up  to  1,100  parts.  Requires 
no  “spreader.”  Never  clogs  nozzle. 

Effective  against  both  chewing 
and  sucking  insects.  Approved  by 
leading  insect  specialists. 

Vi  Pint,  $1;  1/2  Pint,  $1.75; 

Quart,  $6 ;  Gallon,  $20.  Mix  fresh 
daily,  as  used.  Sold  by  dealers. 
Delivered  prepaid,  if  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  35c 
for  sample,  sufficient  to  make  30 
quarts  finished  spray.  If  not  pleased 
write  us ;  we  will  refund  your  35c. 

Write  for  important,  up-to-date 
insect  control  information. 


McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 


1%  tiP 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

HARDY  FIELD  GROWN— True  Danish  short  stem,  SI. 50 
—1,000—  Wakefields— Flat  Dutch,  $1.00—1,000;  10,000— 
$7.50;  25,000 — $15.00.  Express  charges  collect.  Quick 
delivery.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


T  $  ■  4- years -old. 

Large  Asparagus  Hoots 

**  *  large  shoots 

next  spring.  $1 .00  dozen;  $5.60  hundred.  Postpaid. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Millions  higrade  fiahhfto-a  Plante 

HARDY,  HAND  SELECTED  WCtlllJCtge  r  IdlllS 

True  Danish  Railhead,  Copenhagen,  $1.50-1000;  10,000- 
$12.50.  Wakefields,  Plats,  $1.00-1000;  10,000-$7.50 
express  collect.  Satisfaction— quick,  good  order  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Va. 


Hardy  Cabbage  Plants  ^',"2. 

600— 80c,  1000— $1.25,  5000 — $5.00.  Good  delivery 
guar.  .Moss  packed.  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Depl.  P,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  O. 


O..J  Certified  Robust 
566(1  Pea  and  White 
Raortc  Kidney.  Other 
UCnllO  varieties — tested 

E.  F.  HUMPHREY 


Alpha  and 
v«CU  Smooth 

Barley  Awu 

IRA,  N.  Y. 


Special 


lillions  of  fine  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  Flats 
1000-$!,  5000-$ 4,  10,000-57.50  expressed 
for  30  Days  promptly.  J.J.  Councill&  Son,  Franklin, Va 


SALE  Wilson  SOY  BEANS  VMi  Ho  rd .  'ficl  S  ’ 
Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  TIIE  0A8SEL  NURSERY,  Mantna,  Ohio 
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JUNE  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Three  to  flv§-  A  *  Norway  Spruce, 

year-old  tree*.  JR  i  American  sPr“ce> 

2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

SPECIAL 
SALE 


8 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


EVERGREENS  - 


2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junfpertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old. 


,.$180 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or- 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  trom  this  ad. 


$1.10 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees  . 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flower*. 
(Catawbianse).  flower  is  reddish  purple,  tf-l  in 
( Carol  I  man  u  m) ,  dark  pink.  Three  plants 

Magnolia  Trees . T"e0es  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 

early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  fi?1  |  A 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . ipA.lw 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink.  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink.  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . JK . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  I^b  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 

Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . JV . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrub*(r^ . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrub,;- . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  one  foot  high,  6  plants.  .$1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Galllardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors.  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  10  plants, 

flowers  8  inches  across  . $I.J0 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

50  Novelty  Snapdragon  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . ..$1.10 

50  Aster  plants.  Exhibition  Type, 

assorted;  largo  supply  . $1.10 

50  Calendula  plants.  Orange  King . $1.10 

50  Dahlia  Flowering  Zinnia  plants, 

assorted;  large  supply  . $1.10 

20  Stocks  plants.  Exhibition,  assorted . $1.10 

50  Straw  Flower  plants,  assorted . $1.10 

50  Pansies,  giant-iiowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

I  C  filarlirdlia  LARGE-FLOWERED 

13  vAiaaioms  exhibition  varieties 

All  colors,  up  to  6  inches  across.  d?j  4  A 

Blooming  size  . 

CHINESE  ARBORVITAE 

Ufa  feet  high  and  bushy,  each  . $1.10 

2%  feet  high  and  bushy,  each  . $2.20 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


i'l'hat  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  over  200  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  others. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Snowballs,  Flowering  Quinces,  etc.,  Boston  and  English 
Ivies,  Trumpet  Vines,  Bittersweets,  Clematis,  Wisterias, 
etc.  Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


30  IRISES’! 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seedfrom  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN  C0.t  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


PI  ANT^  Postpaid.  Select  any  lot  25c  (5  lots 
ru"1*  *  **  $1):  5  Carnations,  10  Dahlia-flowered 
Zinnia,  3  Cosmos,  4  Coleus,  20  Aster,  2  Colum¬ 
bine,  2  Delphinium,  4  Marigold,  3  Petunia,  2 
Perewinkle,  3  Verbena,  6  Salvia,  5  Snapdragon, 
3  Shasta  Daisy,  20  Tobacco,  36  Beet,  48  Cab¬ 
bage,  30  Cauliflower,  24  Celery,  6  Eggplant,  24 
Endive,  30  Lettuce,  12  Parsley,  15  Pepper,  20 
Tomato,  all  varieties:  Cabbage,  100  40c,  400  $1, 
1,000  $2;  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Mangle,  100  50c, 
1.000  $3;  Celery,  Tomato,  Aster,  100  75c,  1,000 
$5.90;  Pepper,  Parsley,  Zinnia,  Eggplant,  100 
$1.75.  Cash.  Cat.  GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM, Smoketowil,  Pa. 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currants,  Dewberry,  Wineberr.v,  Loganberry,  June- 
berry  Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet 
Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  Plants. 
Catalogue  2 Free 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  Y. 


Millions  Nice  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage — Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dut.  h.  Danish 
Ballhead:  300—51.00,  500—51.25,  1000—52.25  post¬ 

paid.  Express  collect;  $1.50—1000.  Tomato  Plants— 
Stone,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Matchless, 
same  price  as|  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato— Cuban  Yarns, 
Nancy  Hall;  Ruby  King  Pepper:  500 — 52.00,  1000 — 
53.50.  Order  from  Ideal  Plant  Co.  and  get  good  plants. 
IDEAL  PLAINT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PLANTS 


Catalog  Free. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parrel  Post  5000 


Leading:  varieties. 

F.  O.  B. 

or  more 

100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

..  $.35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

2.00 

3.50 

300 

.  .75 

2  00 

3.40 

3  10 

.  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

350 

.60 

1.85 

3.00 

290 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell.  N.  J. 


P7/y>i#o  Prompt  service.  Good  delivery  guaranteed 
I  lOTltS  Moss  packed.  Wire  rush  orders.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Cabbage — Postpaid:  200-65c,  500-$1 .25, 
l,000-$2.2o.  Express:  5,000-57.50,  25,000-531.25.  Snowball 
Cauliflower— 50-40c,  200-51.00,  500-52.25.  1000-53.5  5. 

Transplanted  Tomatoes — 50-75,  100-51.25,  500-$.-*. 50. 

PORT  MELLINGER  Dept.  RR  North  Lima,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Largest  Northern  Grower.  June 
"  and  July  delivery.  Cabbage— Conenhagen,  Glory, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead— Prepaid:  200-G5c,  500-51.95,  WOO- 
52. 10.  Express:  5000-57.50.  Cauliflower  (Snowball) 
Prepaid.  100-OSc,  500-52.25,  1000-53.75.  Critically  assort. 
Moss  packed.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 
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As  We  Go  Along 

A  few  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  small  hill  on  which  are  two  tall  steel 
towers,  with  connecting  wire  on  the  tops. 
On  the  side  of  this  mound  are  the  large 
white  letters  WHAM.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  people  going  by  on  the  train  would 
have  wondered  what  it  all  meant.  But 
we  knew  this  was  merely  one  of  the  many 
radio  broadcasting  stations  scattered 
about  the  country,  the  programs,  hours 
and  wave  lengths  given  in  the  newspapers 
daily,  so  that  people  may  tune  in  and 
pick  what  they  please  out  of  the  air, 
while  sitting  in  their  homes — music,  mar¬ 
ket  quotations,  politics  and  talk  of  all 
sorts.  Between  the  two  towers  above 
mentioned  is  a  low  brick  building  con¬ 
taining  the  broadcasting  works,  which  are 
still  a  mystery  to  most  of  us. 

From  the  conductor,  who  had  time  be¬ 
tween  stations  and  was  disposed  to  talk, 
I  learned  quite  a  lot  about  the  farming 
along  the  line.  He  had  been  30  years  on 
the  railroad  and  several  on  this  particular 
run.  so  the  seasons’  work  on  these  farms 
had  been  spread. out  before  him  and  he 
had  taken  it  allrt'-. 

I  had  a  two-  ir  wait  at  Sayre,  Pa., 


Pomona  Master  and  Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Wing 
of  Norfolk.  Another  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty  student  highly  honored  recently  was 
Miss  Cecile  Knox,  daughter  of  Past  Mas¬ 
ter  Harry  Mason  Knox  of  Silas  Wright 
Grange,  Canton,  who  was  elected  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  student  council  at  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Normal  School. 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  surely  doing 
its  share  to  furnish  a  large  delegation  for 
the  seventh  degree  when  the  National 
Grange  meets  at  Rochester  in  November. 
During  May,  June  and  July,  a  series  of 
10  special  meetings  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Pomona  Grange  will  be  held  in 
the  county  to  confer  the  fifth  degree,  in 
an  effort  to  supply  as  large  a  class  as 
possible  for  the  seventh  degree  at  Ro¬ 
chester.  At  the  first  of  the  series  of 
these  special  meetings  the  St.  Lawrence 
Pomona  conferred  the  fifth  degree  on  a 
class  of  92,  of  which  52  were  from  Silas 
Wright  Grange  of  Canton  and  38  were 
from  Crary  Mills  Grange. 

The  new  deputy  from  St.  Lawrence, 
Albert  W.  Hull,  and  Dean  Van  C.  Whitte- 
more  of  St.  Lawrence  University  agricul¬ 
tural  school,  are  supplying  some  effective 
team  work  in  promoting  the  plans  for  a 
big  seventh  degree  class  at  Rochester. 

In  Lewis  County  Deputy  E.  F.  Lin- 
struth  has  selected  a  special  committee 
to  cover  the  county  in  an  effort  to  secure 
candidates  for  the  seventh  degree.  Later 
a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  is 
planned  for  Lowville  to  confer  the  sixth 
degree  on  Lewis  County’s  candidates  who 


intend  to  take  the  seventh  degree  at  Ro¬ 
chester.  Reports  from  Jefferson,  Oswego, 
Steuben  and  other  big  Grange  counties 
show  that  similar  plans  are  being  worked 
out  to  gather  material  for  State  Master 
Freestone's  10,000  class  of  New  York 
State  candidates. 

Four  Juvenile  Granges  were  added  to 
the  roll  in  New  York  State  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  April.  Here  they  are  : 
Brewster  .Juvenile  Grange  of  Putnam 
County,  organized  April  4  by  Mrs.  Oscar 
M.  Bailey,  juvenile  deputy ;  Lockport 
Juvenile,  of  Niagara  County,  organized 
April  10  by  Mrs.  Albert  Radant,  juvenile 
deputy;  Honeoye  Falls  Juvenile,  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  organized  April  18  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Woodhill,  juvenile  deputy  ;  Moriah 
Juvenile,  of  Essex  County,  organized 
April  19  by  Mrs.  William  .1.  Thompson, 
juvenile  deputy.  This  is  in  addition  to 
five  new  juveniles  organized  in  March. 
Mrs.  Radant’s  appointment  as  juvenile 
deputy  of  Niagara  County  was  made  after 
the  Syracuse  session  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  she  soon  after  made  good  by  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Juvenile  Grange  in  her  county. 
There  are  now  50  juvenile  deputies  in 
New  York  State. 

The  juvenile  deputies  in  Western  New 
York  include  the  following :  Allegany 
County,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Hunt  of  Cuba;  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Williams  of 
Machias;  Cayuga  County,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Munro  of  Weedsport ;  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Lowell  of  Fredonia ; 
Erie  County,  Miss  Blanche  Johnson  of 


Hamburg;  Genesee  County,  Mrs.  Helen 
Keller  of  Bergen;  Livingston  County, 
Mrs.  David  Kidd  of  Dansville;  Monroe 
County,  Mrs.  Robert  Woodhull  of  Web¬ 
ster  ;  Ontario  County,  Mrs.  Harry  Mar¬ 
ble  of  Holcomb ;  Orleans  County,  Mrs. 
Milford  Hakes  of  Albion;  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hubbard  of  Fulton ; 
Schuyler  County,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Corwin  of 
Watkins  Glen  ;  Seneca  County,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
ry  Patrick  of  Interlaken  ;  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mrs.  Stanley  Hoagland  of  Canisteo ; 
Wayne  County,  Mrs.  Carl  Fairbanks  of 
Williamson ;  Wyoming  County,  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Gibbs  of  Pike ;  Yates  County,  Mrs. 
Glen  L.  Owen  of  Penn  Yan. 

Clare  Case,  recently  installed  as  the 
Master  of  the  newly  organized  Juvenile 
Grange  at  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County, 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  wonderful 
Grange  background.  His  great-grand¬ 
parents  and  his  grandparents  were  char¬ 
ter  members  of  Canandaigua  Grange ;  his 
Grandfather  Hare  has  been  master  of 
Canandaigua  Grange  and  master  of  On¬ 
tario  County  Pomona  and  his  mother  is 
the  present  lecturer  of  Canandaigua 
Grange. 


Angler:  “The  water’s  getting  too 
heavy  for  the  fly,  Alec.  What  about  get 
ting  some  bait?”  Alec  (a  famous  fly- 
fisher)  :  “As  ye  please,  sir;  but  I  hope 
ye’ll  no  mention  it  up  bye.  I  wadna  like 
to  be  associated  wi’  worrums.”  —  London 
Punch. 


for  the  midnight  train  that  was  to  take 
me  home.  The  work  around  a  busy  rail¬ 
road  station  at  night  is  interesting.  Ex¬ 
pressmen  sort  packages  and  put  them  on 
trucks  for  the  various  trains  both  ways ; 
mailbags  are  examined  and  placed  where 
they  belong;  long  freight  trains  go 
through  ;  other  trains  are  being  switched, 
and  now  and  then  railroad  men  with  lan¬ 
terns  cross  the  tracks  to  the  station.  Then 


PATHFINDER 

" Buy  it,”  says  your  own  good  judgment  .  .  . 


a  train  came  in  having  a  hot  box — quite 
serious.  The  repair  crew  comes  on  a 
run  from  somewhere,  hauling  a  cart  filled 
with  tools  and  parts  of  bearings.  They 
work  quickly.  The  job  is  done,  and  my 
train,  just  behind  the  crippled  one,  rolls 
slowly  up  to  the  station. 

Cool  weather  has  retarded  the  garden. 
Mv  best  corn  is  only  a  foot  tall,  but  there 
is  satisfaction  in  having  a  perfect  stand 
and  no  cutworms.  The  last  day  of  May 
gave  promise  of  frost,  and  as  night  came 
on  it  seemed  sure.  I  remembered  a  year 
in  Eastern  New  York  when  the  leaves 
of  trees  were  killed  June  1,  and  the 
mercury  stood  at  25.  Yes,  we  can  have 
frost,  even  in  June,  so  I  prepared  to 
cover  some  things  with  strawberry  bas¬ 
kets.  pots  and  green  grass.  String  beans, 
about  100  feet  of  row,  8  to  10  inches  high, 
would  have  been  a  problem  had  I  not 
known  what  can  be  done  with  building 
paper.  This  is  cut  in  15-inch  pieces  from 
the  roll,  and  merely  sprung  over  the 
beans,  the  edges  curling  up  close  to  the 
stems  at  the  bottom.  When  removed,  it 
must  be  rolled  up  quite  tightly  again  and 
kept  tied,  because  the  curl  is  essential 
to  holding  it  in  place.  The  heavy  grade 
of  red  paper  is  what  I  use.  It  makes  a 
regular  hood  for  the  beans  and  does  not 
crush  the  tops.  Night  came  on  with 
clear  sky,  the  wind  died  down  and  frost 
seemed  certain.  But  later  clouds  came 
up,  so  we  escaped,  and  are  probably  safe 
now  until  Fall. 

On  one  side  of  the  garden  was  a  piece 
of  quack  which  I  had  tried  to  control 
with  hoed  crops.  It  was  kept  down  but 
not  killed.  Last  year  nothing  was  plant¬ 
ed  there.  The  quack  had  its  own  way 
and  thrived.  I  saw  that  there  was  only 
one  way  with  that  job,  so,  at  an  odd 
spell,  dug  out  10  bushels  of  the  roots, 
forking  it  over  again  carefully  to  get  them 
all.  After  a  few  days  drying  that  pile 
of  quack  roots,  which  I  see  as  I  sit  writ¬ 
ing  these  lines,  will  go  on  a  bonfire  and 
make  ashes  that  will  do  some  good. 

w.  w.  H. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  not  only  one 
of  the  largest  Grange  counties  of  New 
York  State,  but  it  is  the  largest  county 
in  extent,  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
counties,  and  also  one  of  the  foremost  in 
educational  work.  St.  Lawrence  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  its  associated  school  of  agri¬ 
culture,  is  located  in  the  county  at  Can¬ 
ton,  and  at  Potsdam  is  one  of  the  State’s 
normal  schools  and  the  Clarkson  College 
of  Technology.  The  dean  of  the  Canton 
School  af  Agriculture  is  Van  C.  Whitte- 
inore,  who  was  elected  steward  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  at  the  annual 
session  of  the  State  Grange,  held  in 
February  at  Syracuse. 

Among  the  students  of  Clarkson  Col¬ 
lege  at  Potsdam,  who  were  elected  to  the 
Cum  Laude  honorary  degree  society  in 
May,  was  Gerald  Byron  Wing,  son  of 


"Buy  it  again,”  says  your  speedometer 


YOUR  first  look  at  a  Pathfinder 
tells  you  it’s  a  tire  to  command 
respect  on  any  car. 


You  see  strength  and  toughness 
and  traction  written  all  over  its 
husky  tread — you  see  comfort  and 
cushion  in  the  generous  fatness  of 
its  sidewalls. 

You  don’t  have  to  read  the  great¬ 
est  name  in  rubber  on  those  side- 
walls,  to  know  it’s  a  real  tire  by 
every  standard.  It  probably  doesn’t 
surprise  you  a  hit  to  learn  that  the 
body  of  this  tire  is  built  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  cord  material.  Supertwist. 

But  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
the  price — because  it  is  so  low  that 
few  tires  of  any  kind  can  beat  it. 
Alert  Goodyear  dealers  feature 
Pathfinder  prices — they  know  that’s 
a  great  way  to  win  customers  and 
friends. 


THE  QUALITY  TIRE 
within  the  reach  of  all 


Copyright  1330,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  lne. 
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McCormick- Deering  Engines 

have  features  that  speak  for  themselves 
and  invite  comparison 


POSITIVE  WRIST  PIN 
LUBRICATION 


mi/:u  TCKICIAM 


LARGE.  DROP-FORGED 
STEEL  CRANKSHAFT  ENCLOSED 
CRANKCASE 


SIMPLE  FUEL 
AND  FIRING  SYSTEM 


REMOVABLE 

BEARINGS 


REMOVABLE 
CYLINDER  HEAD 


REPLACEABLE 
^CYLINDER 


FLYBALL 
TYPE  FUEL 
GOVERNOR 


HAND  TRUCK 
AVAILABLE 
AT  SLIGHT  EXTRA 
COST 


V/2,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p. 


WHEN  you  buy  your 
engine,  get  the  energetic 
McCormick-Deering  if  you  are 
aiming  at  the  fullest  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  economy. 
For  no  matter  what  you  seek 
in  an  engine,  the  McCormick- 
Deering  has  got  it. 

Easy  starting  .  .  .  low  fuel 
consumption  .  .  .  long  life  and 
low  maintenance  cost  .  .  . 
dependability  .  .  .  convenience 
.  .  .  modern  construction  .  .  . 
McCormick-Deering  Engines 
give  you  the  best  value  for 
your  money. 


Get  in  touch  with  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  and  find 
out  how  good  these  engines 
are  and  how  little  it  costs  to 
to  own  one.  During  the  rush 
of  seasonal  work  an  engine  is 
mighty  useful. 

It  takes  over  many  of  the 
smaller  power  jobs  and  keeps 
the  tractor  on  important 
work.  It  will  relieve  you  of 
many  of  the  tedious,  year 
’round  jobs  you  now  do  un- 
profitably  by  hand. 

Take  the  time  to  write  us  for 
a  folder. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ^in^oratSf  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering  Engines  Cost  Less  in  the  Long  Run 


Does  Money  Mean 
Anything  to  You? 

PRESENT  AVERAGE  COST 
OF  APHIS  SPRAYING- 

100  gallons  water;  %  pt.  Black  Leaf 


40  at  . $1.08 

0  lbs.  Fish  Oil  Soap  .  .60 

Per  100  gallons  . $1.68 

NEW  ECONOMICAL  METHOD— 

100  gallons  water;  So-Fyne  Liquid 
Spreader  Sodium  Oleate;  %  pt.  Black 

Leaf  40  . $0.46 

2  qts.  So-Fyne  .  .41 

Per  100  gallons  . $0.87 


You  Save  60%  by  Using  SO-FYNE. 

ADALINK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
290  Passaic  Street  ::  Newark,  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  TOUR 


ATERPROOFC AN VAS 

Roofing  canvas,  Hay  caps,  all  kinds,  state  size. 

STANLEY  CO.  359  Broadway  New  York  City 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass;. 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


There  is  MORE 
to  SAY  . . . 

After  the  agent  is  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  and  he  is  ready  to 
operate  with  the  Grange 
Life  Insurance,  then  our 
co-operation  starts. 

Details,  selling  helps,  sound 
supervision  and  advice, 
good  business  practice — 
these  make  a  good  agent 
better,  a  lesser  one  good, 
and  in  time  it  spells  success 
to  the  agent  who  wants  and 
does  co-operate  with  the 
Grange  Life  Insurance. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

W.  C.  LENNIE,  Supt.  oi  Agencies 
Home  Oilice:  State  Tower  Bldg. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


GRANGE  LIFE  INSURANCE 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Sene 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” and  “Record  o; 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  oi 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registeree 
Patent  Attorney,  50.4-A  Security  Savings  anc 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  S ALINA,  KANSAS 


Ornamental  Iron  Gates  Drive  Gates  7 

Send  for  free  descriptive  literature 

Keystone|SalesCorp.,67  Metropolitan  Av.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


A  Garden  of  Herbs 

In  grandmother’s  day  there  was  no 
grocery  store  with  its  powdered  sage 
and  mustard  within  easy  reach.  Aunt 
and  uncle,  grandmother  and  grandfather,' 
depended  upon  the  home-operated  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  and  hand  loom  for  their 
clothing,  and  upon  the  home  garden  for 
their  spices  and  medicines.  Many  of  the 
older  readers  of  these  words  can  recall 
the  shelf  of  homemade  remedies  and 
home-grown  condiments  that  were  a 
prominent  parjt  of  every  oldtime  pantry. 
There  on  that,  shelf  was  a  remedy  for 
about  every  known  ill  to  which  small 
boys  and  small  girls  were  liable.  Boneset 
tea !  Who  of  the  older  generation  does 
not  recall  the  healing  qualities  of  that 
potent  remedy?  It  has  sent  more  ailing 
(?)  children  to  school  than  all  the  de¬ 
sire  for  learning  that  ever  burned  in 
human  breast.  Tea  made  from  the  bark 
of  slippery  elm,  shag-bark  hickory,  dan¬ 
delion  tea,  catnip,  all  had  their  place  on 
this  magic  shelf.  I  know  not  what  place 
these  homely  remedies  have  in  the  ne¬ 
cromancy  of  modern  medical  practice, 
but  their  efficacy  was  a  well-establshed 
fact  in  grandmother’s  household. 

In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  our 
garden,  I  have  gathered  a  number  of 
these  oldtime  plants  that  are  filling  a 
long-felt  want,  as  the  advertiser  of  a 
new  product  often  says.  Even  the  names 
of  some  of  the  old  favorites  show  the 
reverence  in  which  they  wrere  held. 
Angelica  is  a  good  example,  so  named 
because  it  was  supposed  to  have  angelic 
healing  virtues.  Seeds  of  this  biennial 
may  be  had  from  some  seed  dealers  and 
should  be  planted  in  late  Summer  or  Fall, 
as  they  are  slow  to  germinate  and  need 
the  frost  action  of  Winter  to  get  them 
in  the  notion  of  coming  up.  The  old- 
time  gardener  used  the  blanched  leaves 
and  stalks  much  as  we  do  celery,  some¬ 
times  roasting  them  like  potatoes,  and 
an  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  was  used 
for  flavoring.  I  have  grown  it  more  for 
the  sake  of  memory  than  for  any 
utilitarian  value,  but  find  that  its  seeds 
impart  a  pleasing  flavor  to  soups. 

Few  of  the  culinary  herbs  are  easier 
to  grow  than  anise,  yet  how  .seldom  is  it 
seen.  It  is  an  annual,  requiring  to  he 
planted  every  year,  but  grows  so  easily 
it  is  no  task  at  all  to  have  it.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  a  mellow  soil  in  Spring  after 
heavy  frosts  are  no  longer  imminent. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  garnishing  and 
flavoring,  the  seeds  for  flavoring  cakes. 
The  seeds  ground  to  a  fine  powder  make 
an  agreeable  sachet.  The  lemon  halm  of 
old  gardens  wras  a  perennial  growing 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high,  the  lemon 
flavored  leaves  of  which  were  used  for 
seasoning  beverages  and  sometimes  a 
salad.  Go  into  the  garden  afer  a  warm 
rain  if  you  would  enjoy  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  the  lemon  balm.,  If  old 
plants  are  available,  they  may  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  division  of  the  clumps  in  early 
Spring,  or  seeds  may  be  planted  any  time 
during  Spring  or  Summer.  It  is  easy  to 
grow  in  any  warm  soil. 

Basil  is  an  annual  which  requires 
sowing  every  year,  but  is  of  such  easy 
culture  that  it  offers  no  difficulities  to 
any  gardener.  It  was  popular  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  clove-flavored  foliage.  Since 
we  have  learned  of  basil’s  usefulness  we 
have  less  and  less  use  for  the  oriental 
spice.  It  is  not  only  used  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall  directly  from  the 
garden  but  can,  when  it  is  in  flower,  be 
cut  and  dried  for  Winter  use.  Sow  the 
seed  in  the  open  when  the  weather  is 
settled.  Caraway  is  too  popular  to  need 
Extended  comment,  hut  few  gardeners 
know  how  easily  the  plant  is  raised.  Sow 
the  seed  any  time  during  the  Spring  or 
early  Summer  in  common  garden  soil, 
and  thin  the  plants  to  stand  about  18 
inches  apart. 

The  chive  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
onion  family  for  the  herb  garden.  It  was 
made  much  of  in  the  garden  of  old,  not 
alone  for  the  numerous  uses  to  which  its 
delicately  onion- flavored  leaves  were  put, 
but  for  the  quiet  charm  of  its  heads  of 
violet  flowers.  One  of  the  plants  reg¬ 
ularly  seen  in  grandmother’s  Winter 
window-garden  was  a  pot  or  two  of 
chives  that  were  used  for  cutting  while 
the  outdoor  supply  was  not  available. 
As  the  chive  rarely  makes  seed,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  start  with 
plants.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  clumps,  and  this  should  be  done 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years.  Any 
good  garden  soil  suits  the  chive. 

The  .seed  of  coriander,  used  like  cara¬ 
way,  is  a  popular  item  of  European 
cookery,  much  less  known  in  America. 
It  is  a  strong-smelling  annual,  not  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  still  not  a  plant  that  the 
average  person  would  choose  for  its  fra¬ 
grance.  The  seeds  lose  much  of  the 

plant’s  odor,  hut  .still  impart  a  not  un¬ 
pleasant  taste  to  bread,  cakes  and  con¬ 
fections  in  which  it  is  so  often  used. 

The  plants  should  be  started  from  seed 
in  early  Spring,  sowing  in  a  rich  bed, 
the  rows  about  a  foot  apart  and  the 
plants  thinned  to  stand  about  six  inches 
apart.  Before  the  seeds  are  ripe  enough 
to  shell  out,  the  plants  should  he  cut 

and  cured  in  a  shady,  airy  room. 

Dill  has  become  popular  among  com¬ 
mercial  pickle-makers  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  is  extensively  grown  on  a 

commercial  scale.  It  is  an  easily-grown 
annual,  offering  no  cultural  problems  to 
the  most  inexperienced  gardener.  Have 
the  rows  a  foot  apart  and  the  plants 
nine  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Cut  the 


entire  plant  before  the  seeds  start,  to 
shatter  and  cure  in  shade.  Grandmother 
used  both  the  seeds  and  foliage  for 
flavoring  sauces,  stews  and  soups,  and 
I  have  seen  an  old-time  recipe  in  which 
the  distilled  oil  of  dill  seeds  was  used 
as  a  perfume  in  homemade  soap. 

Two  or  three  fennels  were  used  in  the 
herb  garden  of  old.  The  leaves  of  one, 
Foeniculum  vulgare,  were  used  to  flavor 
sauces  and  salads,  and  the  seeds  were 
n.sed  in  cakes  and  various  confections 
I  he  rows  for  this  plant  should  be  about 
two  feet  apart  and  the  plants  not  less 
than  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
other  fennel,  the  famous  finocchio  of 
Italian  gardens,  is  a  worthwhile  salad 
plant.  Handle  this  kind  as  recommended 
for  the  former,  and  as  the  bulb-like  base 
forms,  draw  soil  around  it  to  blanch  the 
lower  leaf-stalks.  The  Italian  method  of 
serving  this  plant  with  oil  and  vinegar 
makes  a  delicious  salad. 

Many  are  the  tender  memories  that 
are  brought  to  mind  by  the  mention  of 
lavender.  That,  packet  of  grandmother’s 
love  letters  tell  of  the  lavender  flowers 
which  gave  fragrance  to  the  ripening  love 
of  grandmother  and  grandfather.  Faven- 
der  was  esteemed  principally  for  the 
flowers  which  were  used  for  sachet 
powders,  perfuming  the  linen  closet  and 
1>.0wdei'-  ,  The  plant  is  perennial 
although  not  hardy  in  severe  climates. 
Where  the  Winters  *H-e  very  severe 
lavender  may  be  winteifl  in  a  cold  frame,’ 
ffiit  where  the  climate  Ts'at  all  moderate, 
it  will  prove  perfectly  hardy.  Seeds 
germinate  slowly  but  patience  makes  that 
meriiod  of  propagation  entirely  practical 
1  t  find  that  seed  planted  just  before 
W  niter  comes,  come  readily  the  following 
Spring.  It  does  best  in  a  rather  dry 
sunny  situation. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  a  perennial,  but 
best  treated  as  an  annual  in  the  North. 
Sow  the  seeds  indoors  or  in  a  protected 
cold  frame  in  early  Spring,  and  trans¬ 
plant  when  the  weather  becomes  settled 
Tor  use  during  the  Winter,  cut  the 
stems  when  flowers  begin  to  form,  dry 
in  an  airy  room,  and  rub  through  a  fine 
sieve.  The  young  leaves  may  be  used 
during  the  Summer.  Marjoram  is  prin¬ 
cipally  used  for  flavoring  soups,  dressings 
sauces,  etc. 


The  mints  are  numerous,  probably  the 
best-known  being  peppermint.  It  wants 
a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  is  best  propagated 
by  division  of  the  clumps.  We  get  more 
of  our  mints  these  days  in  the  form  of 
diluted  oil,  but  a  supply  in  the  garden 
is  not  only  an  economy  but  a  real  plea¬ 
sure.  Remember  that  peppermint  and 
spearmint,  the  two  kinds  generally  used, 
both  want  a  moist  situation.  Spearmint 
is  the  mint  of  mint  sauce. 

Parsley,  too,  deserves  a  place  in  the 
modern  garden.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  re¬ 
quiring  little  more  than  annual  seeding 
and  an  occasional  weeding.  Sow  the  seed 
in  early  Spring  where  the  plants  are  to 
grow,  and  thin  out  so  they  stand  six 
or  eight  inches  apart,  or  they  may  be 
started  in  a  frame  and  transplanted  to 
the  garden.. 

One  of  the  delightful  odors  of  old-time 
gardens  came  from  the  ever-present  hedge 
of  rosemary.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
shrub,  not  entirely  hardy  in  the  North 
but  may  be  kept  for  years  in  quite  severe 
climates  if  given  a  poor  soil  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  position.  It  may  be  grown  from 
seed  without  great  difficulty,  sowing  the 
seeds  in  a  prepared  bed  and  later  trans¬ 
planting  to  .stand  about  two  and  one- 
half  feet  apart.  The  aromatic  leaves  are 
used  for  seasoning  and  for  perfuming 
toilet  water. 


Sage  is  too  well  known  to  need  ex¬ 
tended  comment.  However,  as  few 
gardeners  have  it,  it  should  he  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  worth 
while  of  the  culinary  herbs.  The  spreading 
plants  cover  quite  a  little  ground  when 
grown,  so  should  be  .spaced  about  two 
feet  apart.  Start  with  one  or  two  plants, 
and  divide  the  clumps  as  more  plants  are 
needed.  The  secret  of  getting  good  sage 
is  to  cut  the  stems  just  as  the  plant 
comes  into  flower. 

Summer  .savory  is  an  annual,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  for  flavoring  all  kinds 
of  meats,  gravies,  etc.,  much  after  the 
manner  of  sage.  Sow  seeds  of  savory  in 
April  or  May  and  thin  to  stand  about 
six  inches  apart  and  handle  the  leaves 
like  sage. 

No  herb  garden,  to  be  sure,  would  be 
complete  without  thyme.  I  have  lots  of 
trouble  keeping  it  over  Winter  in  my 
northern  garden  but  consider  it  worth 
the  work.  It  should  be  protected  with  a 
covering  of  leaves  in  every  garden  where 
the  temperature  gets  down  to  the  zero 
mark.  The  common  thyme  of  herb 
gardens,  Thymus  vulgaris,  grows  about 
six  inches  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves 
of  characteristic  odor.  The  small,  lilac 
flowers  are  not  very  conspicuous,  hut  are 
an  added  charm  to  an  already  charming 
plant.  The  leaves  are  used  for  flavoring 
any  dish  where  their  spicy  zest  is 
wanted.  They  may  be  grown  from  seed 
in  the  manner  recommended  for  other 
perennial  herbs,  or  they  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  division  of  old  clumps.  In  any 
case,  it  is  usually  best  to  renew  the 
plantation  every  two  or  three  years. 

An  herb  garden  is  in  the  way  of  being 
a  habit.  One  or  two  kinds  of  herbs  will 
do  as  a  start,  but  the  idea  grows  on  one 
much  as  does  any  other  habit.  Soon 
the  gardener  will  want  all  of  the  kinds 
mentioned  in  these  notes,  and  will  spread 
out  into  the  broad  field  not  covered  here. 
Rest  assured,  though,  that  nothing  but 
good  will  come  from  such  a  practice. 

Michigan  c.  w.  wood 
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Wherever  you  live  or  drive — whatever  the  oil  company’s  name  or  brand  associated 
with  it — any  pump  bearing  the  Ethyl  emblem  represents  quality  gasoline  of  anti¬ 
knock  rating  sufficiently  high  to  "knock  out  that  'knock’”  in  cars  of  ordinary  com¬ 
pression  and  to  develop  the  additional  power  of  the  new  high-compression  models. 


. . .  and  one  of  the  best 

things  about  Ethyl 


Biennials  to  Plant  in  June 

Biennial  flowering  plants  are  often  a 
nuisance  to  the  busy  gardener  because 
they  require  seeding  and  transplanting 
every  year.  That  is  the  reason,  I  im¬ 
agine.  that  some  of  us  do  not  have  more 
of  them.  There  are  a  few  of  these 
biennials,  however,  which  because  of 
their  ease  of  culture  and  all-around 
goodness  deserve  the  little  attention  they 
require. 

Always  first  on  my  list  is  Cheiranthus 
Allioni.  This  is  one  of  the  hardy  wall- 
ifiowers  that  should  find  a  place  in  every 
garden.  For  brillancy  of  color,  ease  of 
culture,  and  long  period  of  bloom,  I 
know  of  few  plants  its  equal,  and  al¬ 
though  it  behaves  as  a  biennial  in  my 
garden,  it  self-sows  so  freely  it  is 
actually  little  more  bother  than  a  true 
perennial.  It  starts  to  produce  its  fra¬ 
grant.  orange-colored  flowers  in  flat  heads 
at  the  end  of  15  to  18-inch  stems  in 
early  May  and  continues  so  until  well 
along  in  the  Summer,  going  out  at  last 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  as  if  it  were  utterly 
exhausted  from  such  a  long  effort.  It 
combines  well  with  blues  and  purple.s. 
I  like  it  especially  well  with  blue  forget- 
me-nots  and  purple  Canterbury  bells.  It 
does  not  .seem  to  be  paticular  as  to  soil, 
doing  well  anywhere  it  has  plenty  of 
fertility  and  sunshine. 

Everyone,  of  course,  wants  lots  of 
Canterbury  bel'  (Campanula  medium), 
and  they  are  iittle  bother  considering 
the  amount  of  pleasure  they  are  capable 
of  giving  in  return.  Personally,  I  like 
to  get  them  in  .separate  colors  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  getting  undesirables 
in  a  lot  of  mixed  seed,  but  this  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  prejudice.  Any  lot 
of  Canterbury  bells  is  bound  to  repay 
the  gardener  for  the  trouble  of  annual 
seeding.  They  are  for  the  same  situations 
recommended  for  the  wallflower  above. 

The  farmer  who  has  fought  mulleins 
for  possession  of  his  place  may  not  take 
kindly  to  the  suggestion  of  planting  them 
in  the  flower  garden.  I  have  had  no  more 
trouble  with  the  ones  I  have  had  in  the 
flower  border  than  is  caused  by  any  other 
biennial  and  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  become  a  pest  if  the  flower  spikes 
are  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  through 
flowering.  The  Ilarkness  hybrid  mullein 
is  a  showy,  six-foot  biennial  with  spikes 
of  pure  yellow.  There  are  other  good 
biennial  mulleins,  especially  Yerbascum 
Wilsoni  that  makes  a  fine  showing 
among  the  tall-growing  subjects  of  the 
hardy  border. 

To  carry  the  smiles  and  sunshine  of 
the  Summer  garden  into  Winter,  most 
gardeners  plan  to  have  a  variety  of  ever¬ 
lastings  for  Winter  bouquets.  The  old 
favorite,  honesty  (Lunaria  biennis),  may 
be  had  by  anybody  and  everybody  all  for 
the  small  trouble  of  sowing  and  trans¬ 
planting  once.  After  that,  it  will  resow 
itself  without  further  attention.  Here  in 
the  North  the  seeds  do  not  mature  until 
late  Summer,  so  the  plants  have  little 
time  to  make  growth  before  cold  weather 
comes,  and  often  they  do  not  germinate 
until  the  next  Spring.  So  a  better  wTay 
is  to  sow  a  few  seeds  in  early  .June, 
along  with  the  other  biennials. 

Eryngium  giganteum,  a  biennial  sea- 
holly,  is  another  good  subject  for  Winter 
bouquets  as  well  as  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion.  It  makes  a  three-foot  specimen  with 
creamy  white  flowers  in  heads. 

All  of  the  biennials  mentioned  should 
be  seeded  as  early  in  June  as  possible. 
This  advice  applies  particularly  to  our 
northern  sections,  where  July  seeding 
gives  small  plants  to  start  in  the  Winter. 
Plant  the  seed  in  the  finely  sifted  soil 
of  a  frame  or  other  place  where  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  can  be  controlled,  trans¬ 
plant  when  the  plants  have  four  or  more 
true  leaves  and  grow  on  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  hardy  border.  c.  w.  wood. 
Michigan 


A  Few  Desert  Wild  Flowers 

“Spring-o’-tlie-year,  Spring-o’-the-year,” 
calls  the  meadow  lark,  as  jubilant  in 
Arizona  as  in  Connecticut,  and  what  one 
of  us  all  is  so  old,  so  poor,  so  steeped  in 
luxury,  so  sad,  or  sick  or  “hard-boiled” 
as  not  to  feel  an  answering  thrill.  Last 
year  I  had  a  wonderful  chance  to  revel 
in  the  Springtime.  March  and  April  in 
the  desert — who  that  has  been  there  can 
forget  it?  A  friend  in  Tennessee  wrote 
me  last  week.  “The  plateau  is  exquisite 
now,  as  lovely  even  as  New  England.” 
Lovely  is  somehow  not  just  the  word  for 
it  in  Arizona.  Spring  in  New  England  is 
all  gracious  promise;  in  the  desert  it  is 
half  a  threat.  The  certainty  of  impend¬ 
ing  drought  casts  its  shadow  before. 

Looking  over  my  journal  I  find  for 
March  15  the  entry :  “Spring  is  coming 
more  slowly  and  changeably  than  ex¬ 
pected.  One  still  needs  a  fire  at  evening, 
though  some  days  are  of  Summer  heat, 
and  flowers  are  pushing  up  on  the  mesa 
floor  and  blooming  in  haste,  often  stem¬ 
less,  lest  drought  overtake  them  before 
they  can  ripen  seed.” 

Many  of  the  Arizona  wild  flowers  may 
be  found  in  our  seedsmen’s  catalogs,  and 
others  might  well  have  a  place.  Monks¬ 
hood,  larkspur,  Pentstemon,  columbine, 
Claillardia,  spiderwort,  Mimulus,  Nemo- 
phila  or  baby-blueeyes — all  of  these 
flourish  in  the  wild.  The  handsome 
monkshood,  or  Aconitum,  is  commonly 
called  blueweed,  and  sheepmen  consider  it 
injurious  to  their  flocks.  The  sand  ver¬ 
bena  is  pretty  and  abundant,  strikingly 
like,  but  not  really  related,  to  the  true 
garden  Verbena.  March  8  is  my  first 
date  for  the  well-known  Eschscholtzia 


(Arizonans  resent  its  being  called  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppy),  although  the  books  say  it 
may  be  found  any  month  in  the  year. 
Certainly  California  has  no  monopoly  of 
its  sunshine  on  the  sandy  plains.  It  often 
occurs  in  beds  with  the  white  evening 
primrose,  a  lovely  flower,  but  I  was  even 
more  admiring  of  the  big  white  thistle 
poppies,  with  their  delicate  crepe-like 
petals  and  prickly  bluish-green  leaves  on 
the  sandwaste’s  edges. 

One  of  the  earliest  flowers,  February 
and  March,  is  the  little  rose-colored  al- 
filaria.  locally  called  “filaree.”  It  is  re¬ 
lated  to  our  cranesbill  or  wild  geranium, 
and  is  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  turf 
greatly  valued  as  forage  for  the  range 
cattle.  The  charming  blue  Brodiaea  has 
many  local  names,  wild  hyacinth,  sego 
lily,  grass-nuts  and  others.  The  bulbs 
are  edible,  so  say  the  children  and  In¬ 
dians,  but  one  needs  patience  to  dig 
them,  as  the  slender  shoots  run  far  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  I  have  had  a  pot  of 
them  in  my  kitchen  window,  but  after 
growing  for  a  time  they  realized  the  de¬ 
ceit  practiced  upon  them  and  gave  up 
all  idea  of  blooming  in  so  foreign  an  en¬ 
vironment. 

I  have  lately  grown  in  my  hotbed  some 
hybrid  Pentstemons,  hoping,  yet  hardly 
expecting,  to  secure  anything  as  charm¬ 
ing  as  the  scarlet  bugler  or  “red  bells,” 
Pentstemon  centranthifolius,  against 
which  I  have  noted  in  my  botany,  “Over 
the  mountains  from  Winkelman,  March 
22.”  Perhaps  it  is  the  background  of  the 
desert  itself  that  gives  the  flowers  such 
a  thrill.  What  a  trip  that  was!  We 
were  stranded  at  Winkelman  overnight, 
having  burned  out  our  low  gear  descend¬ 
ing  from  mile-high  Oracle.  No  garage  at 
Marinette,  so  we  kept  hopefully  on  for 
22  long  miles  to  Winkelman,  where  we 
camped  on  the  sand.  A  party  of  tuneful 
Mexicans  and  some  stray  horses  and 
burros,  the  latter  also  musically  in¬ 
clined,  made,  the  night  eventful.  Next 
morning,  after  the  old  car  had  been 
regulated,  we  started  on  the  long  pull 
up  from  Kelvin.  “Good  road?”  we  in¬ 
quired  at  a  wayside  gas  station.  “We-e- 
1-1,  narrer,  kind  o’  steep,  you  want  to 
watch  yourself—”  and  truly  the  steep¬ 
ness  of  those  hairpin  curves,  miles  upon 
miles  of  them,  kept  us  watching,  especial¬ 
ly  after  passing  two  overturned  cars 
which  had  run  off  the  road  just  ahead  of 
us  !  I  was  constantly  glimpsing  the  most 
fascinating  new  flowers  where  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  stop  the  car  to  gather  or 
identify  them.  It  was  on  this  trip — the 
third  week  in  March — that  we  first  saw 
the  scarlet  feather-tips  of  bloom  on  the 
thorny  canes  of  the  ocotillo,  a  sigh  which 
every  lover  of  the  desert  cherishes  in 
memory. 

Another  charming  shrub,  flourishing  in 
the  hills  on  the  steep  canyoh  sides,  blooms 
in  April,  its  spreading  branches  loaded 
with  pink  and  white  flowers,  superficially 
resembling  apple  blossoms.  It  proved  to 
be  a  kind  of  syringa  (Fendlera  tomea- 
tella).  I  should  like  much  to  know 
whether  it  could  be  induced  to  decorate 
our  New  England  door.vard.  Smaller  and 
more  herbaceous  are  the  little  desert  mal¬ 
lows  which  fringe  the  dustiest  roadside 
with  their  gray-green  foliage  and  dainty 
copper-colored  blooms,  like  fairy  holly¬ 
hocks.  Of  course  the  yucca  has  long 
been  a  favorite  in  eastern  gardens,  but 
one  must  go  west  to  see  not  merely  acres 
but  whole  sections,  literally  miles  of 
desert  thickly  studded  with  the  rigid 
whorls  of  the  Spanish  daggar  (Yucca 
macrocarpa),  and  its  suculent  stalk  of 
large,  waxy  cream-colored  bells.  These 
flower  stalks  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
vegetable  of  salad ;  a  sort  of  giant  as¬ 
paragus,  as  _  readers  of  Gene  Stratton 
Porter’s  stories  may  recall.  I  tried  cook¬ 
ing  one,  but  found  the  flavor  somewhat 
bitter,  perhaps  owing  to  the  limitations  of 
campfire  methods  of  preparation. 

The  lupines  are  a  family  largely  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Southwest.  My  Rocky 
Mountain  botany  gives  37  varieties.  Some 
of  these  I  have  started  in  the  hotbed.  The 
Beach  Blue  and  the  Canyon  lupine  at¬ 
tract  one’s  notice  with  their  handsome 
palmate  leaves  and  long  spikes  of  pink, 
blue  or  violet  flowers  like  little  pea  blos¬ 
soms.  I  could  never  find  the  yellow  lu¬ 
pine,  but  members  of  the  pea  family  are 
literally  memorable,  including,  of  course, 
the  famous,  or  infamous,  loco  weeds. 
Rather  coarse  but  showy  herbs  these, 
with  pinnate  foliage  and  large  bladder¬ 
like  pods  following  the  blossoms.  It  is 
said  that  the  poisonous  quality  of  this 
plant  is  due  to  barium  absorbed  from 
the  soil  in  some  localities,  hence  the  di¬ 
verse  opinions  as  to  its  injurious  effects. 
Another  member  of  the  clan  is  the  deer 
weed,  a  woody  perennial  whose  many 
reddish-yellow  blossoms  give  a  distinct 
color  in  the  foothills.  It  is  sometimes 
called  wild  Alfalfa,  and  is  especially 
valued  _  by  the  beekeepers.  Some  bota¬ 
nists  list  this  variety  as  IJosackia  Pur- 
shiana,  in  memory  of  Dr.  David  Ilosack 
who  with  the  botanist  Pursh,  es¬ 
tablished  a  botanical  garden  in  what  is 
now  the  heart  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Hosaek  was  a  professor  at  Columbia 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Two  other  shrubs  which  deserve  men¬ 
tion  are  the  tree  tobacco,  a  straggling 
bush  or  small  tree  forming  thickets  of 
yellow  flowers  and  leaves  with  a  bluish- 
green  bloom,  and  the  chuparosa,  whose 
leafless  branches  were  hung  with  tubular 
scarlet  corollas  on  April  10  at  Ilassa- 
yampa  Creek  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

ItOSE  GOODALE  DAYTON. 


Henry  Ford  should  go  down  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  man  practically  responsible 
for  the  abolition  of  the  horseflv. — Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 


is  that  it  also 

HERE  are  some  specific  reasons 
why  Ethyl  Gasoline  means 
real  economy,  whether  used  in  your 
car,  or  truck  or  tractor: 

1.  There  s  less  running  in  second. 
This  saves  fuel. 

2.  It  "knocks  out  that  'knock' .” 
This  lessens  vibration  and  wear 
and  tear  on  your  engine.  Deprecia¬ 
tion  is  slower.  Repair  bills  are  less. 

3.  You  have  to  lay-up  less  frequently 
for  carbon  removal.  That  saves 
money  and  time. 

4.  You  cover  more  ground  in  less 
time  with  Ethyl — with  your  car, 
truck  and  tractor.  And  on  any 


saves  money 

farm,  time  saved  is  money  earned 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Ethyl  does  this  because  it  is 
more  than  gasoline.  It  is  gasoline 
plus  the  Ethyl  anti-knock  fluid 
which  leading  oil  companies  add 
to  their  good  brands  to  form 
Ethyl  Gasoline. 

Look  for  the  Ethyl  emblem.  Be 
sure  you  are  getting  a  premium 
fuel  that  is  worth  a  premium  and 
will  save  you  money  in  the  end. 

And  remember  that  in  older 
cars  Ethyl  means  as  big  an  im¬ 
provement  as  in  newer  models. 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  NewYork  City. 
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Knocks  out  that  "  knock  ” 

The  active  ingredient  now  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  tetraethyl  lead. 

ETHYL  GASOLINE 

<§)  E.  G.  C.  1950 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

June  5,  1930. 

MILK 

June  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-inile  zone,  .$2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.68%;  203, 
$1.93%  ;  Class  3,  $1.70.  . 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 


@ 

@ 

@ 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. $0.34  @$0 

Extra,  92  score . 33  @ 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .29%  @ 

Seconds  . 27  @ 

Ixiwer  grades . 26  @ 

Ladles  . . . 

Packing  stock . 22  @ 

Renovated . 29  @ 

Sweet  fancy . 36 

Extra  . 35 

Firsts  .  .31 

Seconds . 

Centralized . 27 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. $0.25 

Fancy  .  ™ 

_  Average  run . ^ 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  .... 

Firsts . 

Pacific  Coast  whites 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered  best  .... 

Fair  to  good  . . . 

dressed 


.34% 

.33% 

.32% 

28 

26% 

28% 

.24 

.30 


35% 

.34% 

.29 

.32 


@$0.26 
.24 
@  .23 

.17  %@  .18% 

$0.32%  @$0.33% 
.27  ''  “ 

.26 


.  .30 

.  .26 
.  .25 

.  .20 

POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy  lb. 
Fair  to  good  . . . 

Roosters  . . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . . .  ^ . 

Turkeys  •••••••• 

Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

Dark  doz . 

Culls 


@ 

.28 

@ 

•26% 

.25 

@ 

.34 

@ 

.30% 

@ 

.27 

@ 

.23 

.32 1 

@$0.35 

.23  @  .  - 

.14  @  .18 

.26  @  .29 

.19@  .20 
.25  @  .42 

.25@  .40 

2.00 @  2.50 
1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb  . $0.21  @*0.25 


Chickens  . 
Roosters  . 
Ducks  •  • . 
Geese  .... 
Rabbits,  lb 


»  ▼  •  •  •  •  • 


.22  @ 

.12  @ 
.16  @ 
.12@ 


.32 

.13 

.18 

.14 

.16 


LIVE  STOCK 

„  -i  aa  iv, o  .....•• .  $10.50@10.75 

‘"feSVaar::: . f«§ 

. :::i?:SoIi3:oo 

[fog?  8.50@11.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

....$0.17  @$0.18 


Calves  prime,  lb. 
Good  to  choice 

Culls  . 

T>ambs,  head 
Steers,  100  lbs 
Bulls 
Cows 


.12  @  .14 

,10@  .11 
.  6.0O@  8.00 
.17.50^21.50 
.13.50@16.00 
15.50@16.50 


.$4.65@$5.00 

- 4.00 

3.25 
4.50 
6.00 
3.00 


POTATOES 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.  ..  ■qaa/si 

Canada,  90  lbs . 3.00@ 

Idaho,  bu.  .  4.00@ 

Southern,  new  bbl . •  •  • 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .io<S 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu.  . 

Cabbage,  bu . norl 

Carrots,  bu . |.00@ 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . l-00@ 

Cucumbers  bu .  -Wm 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  . . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu.  ..... 

Onions,  Texas  new,  bu. 

Peas,  bu. 

Peppers 


5.50@ 
.75  @ 
,50@ 
1.00@ 
1.00@ 

. .  1.25  @ 

bu;  ‘ . i.oo@ 


bcbs. 


.50@ 
2.50  @ 
,15@ 
,75@ 
,50@ 
2.00@ 
1.50@ 


1.25 

1.50 

3.50 

3.50 

1.75 

2.25 
3.00 
6.00 
1.00 

4.50 
5.00 
■2.75 

3.25 

3.50 
1.00 
3.00 

.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.75 

2.50 


Radishes,  bu. 

Rhubarb,  100 

Spinach,  bu . . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu.  . . 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  behs . 

DRIED  BEANS — J oftbinff 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  . 

Red  kidney  . q 

White  kidney  .  9.o0@  9.75 

Lima,  Calif.  . *  •  • 

Imported  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle 
Baldwins 


Prices 

.$8.50@10.00 
.  7.00@  7.25 
9.75 
9.75 
12.50 
.10.00@10.75 


Blackberries,  qt.  ... 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt. 
Musk  melons,  bu.  ... 
Peaches,  in  crate  •  • 
Strawberries 

Maryland,  qt . 

Jersey,  qt.  ••••'' 
Watermelons,  each  . 


$5.00  @$9.50 
4.00(a)  7.00 
.15@ 


.25  @ 
3.00  @ 
3.00  @ 

.08  @ 
.08  @ 
,50@ 


.30 

.45 

3.75 

6.00 

.20 

.22 

1.50 


HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . 

. $28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . 

.  25.00@26.00 

No.  3 . 

.  22. 00 @24. 00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  24.00(11)25.00 

Straw  rye  . 

.  14.00  (d'15.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  .  .  . 

.  14.00@15.00 

GRAIN 

No.  1  Dark  Spring 

.  1.25% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . 

. 97% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 53 

Rye  . 71% 

Barley  . 73% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46@  .47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45@  .50 

Gathered  . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . .40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 20fb)  .25 


Green  peas,  lb . 20@  .25 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Another  dry  spell  is  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  produce  now  being  offered  for  sale.  Peas 
and  strawberries  from  nearby  sections  are  run¬ 
ning  rather  small  in  size  and  the  market  has 
failed  to  develop  strength  on  berries  because  of 
this  factor.  Best.  New  Jersey  offerings  of  straw¬ 
berries  sold  at  $5.50  to  $0  a  32-qt.  crate,  with 
a  few  up  to  $6.50  to  $7.  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  stock  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $5.50,  with  a 
few  as  high  as  $6.50.  Virginia  is  about  cleaned 
up  and  stock  ran  poor  in  quality  and  sold  at 
$2.50  to  $4.50  a  crate.  The  first  watermelons 
of  the  season  were  received  from  Florida.  The 
demand  was  slow  and  the  market  unsettled. 
Most  sales  of  Tom  Watsons,  averaging  30  to 
32  lbs.  sold  at  $165  to  $175  a  ear.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  blackberries  sold  well  at  $9  a  crate  and 
huckleberries  ranged  from  $7.50  lo  $8.  The 
asparagus  market  was  rather  dull.  Receipts 
were  not  excessive,  but  the  quality  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  was  not  as  good  as  tiie  week  previous.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  arrivals  showed  a 
large  part  of  the  stalk  white  and  this  aspara¬ 
gus  sold  at  a  discount  compared  with  full  green 
“grass.”  Best  offerings  from  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  sold  at  $3.50  to  $4.25  a  dozen 
bunches,  while  medium  brought  $1.50  to  $2.25 
and  small  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Good  quality  string 
beans  held  steady,  with  North  Carolina  now 
furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  supply.  Virginia  is 
also  shipping  a  considerable  quantity.  Best 
flat  green  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Beets  and 
carrots  held  steady.  Celery  was  dull,  while 
cucumbers  were  weaker.  Best  corn  showed  a 
firmer  tendency,  with  Texas  bushels  at  $1.75 
to  $2.25.  The  cabbage  market  was  slightly 
weaker,  with  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  barrels 
selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Western  Iceberg  let¬ 
tuce  was  stronger  as  the  quality  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  improved,  but  Big  Boston  lettuce  from 
New  Jersey  nd  other  nearby  States  was  dull. 
Best  Iceberg  sold  at  $4.25  to  $4.75,  with  poorer 
at  $3.25  to  $4.  New  Jersey  Big  Boston  brought 
50c  to  $1  a  crate  of  two  dozen  beads.  Most  of¬ 
ferings  of  onions  were  of  ordinary  quality  and 
the  market  was  weak  except  for  the  very  best 
marks.  Texas  Yellow  Bermudas  sold  at  $1.25 
to  $1.05  a  crate.  Peas  were  firm  for  the  best 
offerings,  but  the  bulk  of  the  supply  was  of 
ordinary  quality.  Best  peas  sold  at  $1.50  to 
$2.25  a  bushel,  while  %-bu.  baskets  brought 
$1.35  to  $1.75.  Spinach  and  all  other  Spring 
greens  were  very  weak  and  dull.  Tomatoes 
were  in  heavier  supply  from,  Texas  and  Florida 
and  the  market  was  weaker.  New  potatoes 
from  South  Carolina  were  slightly  stronger  to¬ 
ward  the  close  and  best  stock  sold  at  $4.75  to 
$5.25.  North  Carolina  stock  ranged  practically 
the  same  with  a  few  sales  up  to  $5.50  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  lighter  during  the  week, 
and  the  market  held  about  steady.  Up  to  the 
holiday  on  Friday,  a  total  of  37,829  cases  were 
received  compared  with  51,518  cases  during  the 
same  period  of  the  week  previous.  Total  sup¬ 
plies  so  far  this  year  are  about  100,000  cases 
ahead  of  last  season  on  the  same  date.  Strictly 
fresh  eggs  sold  well  and  fresh  extra  firsts 
brought  26%  to  27c.  Fresh  firsts  held  steady 
at  23  to  25c,  while  fresh  seconds  were  slow  at 
20  to  21c.  The  storage  movement  continued 
heavy,  and  the  into  storage  movement  averaged 
about  3,500  cases  daily.  On  June  1,  there  were 
262,454  cases  in  storage  in  Philadelphia,  com¬ 
pared  with  193,478  cases  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  Storage  packed  extra  firsts  sold  well  at 
26  to  26%e,  while  storage  packed  firsts  were 
mostly  25%c.  Carefully  selected  and  candled 
stock  in  cases  topped  the  market  at  31  to  33c. 

Fowls  were  in  light  supply  on  the  live  poul¬ 
try  market,  and  under  a  slow  demand  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  very  dull  and  quiet.  Best  colored  stock 
brought  27  to  28c,  while  ordinary  was  24  to 
26c.  Leghorn  fowls  were  slow  at  23  to  24c, 
with  poorer  at  18  to  22e.  The  return  of  warmer 
weather  toward  the  close  stimulated  the  de¬ 
mand  for  broilers,  and  the  market  was  slight¬ 
ly  stronger.  Fancy  Rock  broilers  sold  at  42c, 
while  mixed  colors  were  38  «to  39c.  Leghorns 
were  slow  at  30  to  31c.  Most  old  roosters 
were  of  ordinary  quality,  and  the  market  was 
weak  at  16  to  18c.  Ducks  moved  fairly  well 
at  15  to  20c. 

Demand  was  slow  in  the  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  moderate  supplies  were  moved  with 
difficulty.  Broilers  were  in  light  receipt,  but 
demand  was  slow  and  best  stock  sold  at  40  to 
44c  for  fancy  Rocks.  Fowls  were  steady  at 
29c  for  heavy  birds,  while  the  lighter  weights 
brought  from  26  to  28c.  Old  roosters  were 
mostly  18c,  with  a  few  higher.  Long  Island 
ducks  were  mostly  20c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fancy  quality  hay  continued  scarce  and  in 
demand,  but  this  formed  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  supplies.  Ordinary  stock  was  slow 
and  draggy.  Best  Timothy  sold  at  $26  a  ton, 
while  the  mixed  hays  sold  at  $22  to  $25.  Trad¬ 
ing  in  the  straw  market  was  very  quiet,  and 
values  hard  to  determine.  Prices  for  best  rye, 
wheat  and  oat  straw  ranged  from  $12.50  to 
$14.50  a  ton  according  to  the  quality. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Practically  all  price  changes  on  the  Boston 
Market  during  the  past  week  have  been  on  a 
somewhat  downward  trend.  The  main  excep¬ 
tions  were  asparagus,  best  hothouse  cucumbers, 
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mushrooms  and  new  potatoes.  Eggs  also  made 
a  slight  change  for  the  better.  The  hay  mar¬ 
ket  remained  firm,  as  did  likewise  the  market 
for  dried  beans.  Butter  and  cheese  held  firm 
with  practically  no  price  change.  Buying  con¬ 
tinued  active  on  the  best  grade  wools. 

Apples. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Native 
various  varieties  ordinary,  $1  to  $2.  Baldwins, 
best,  mostly,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Large  extra  fancy, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Bon  Davis,  $1  to  $1.50.  N.  Y. 
Baldwins,  ord.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  best,  $1.75  to 
$2.25  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive.  24  belts.,  $3.50  to  $5;  few,  $5.50;  36  belts.. 
$3.50  to  $8  std.  bn.  box.  Md.  and  N.  .1.,  $3.50 
to  $5  doz.  belts.  N.  Y.,  erts.,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
limited.  Va..  %-bbl.  erts..  $1  to  $1.50. 

Carrots. — ►Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Calif.,  small  erts.,  bcltd.,  $3  to  $3.25.  Texas, 
erts..  $3  to  $3.25;  100-lb.  sacks,  cut  and  washed, 
$3.25.  N.  Y.,  cut  and  washed,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
bu.  bskt. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  It. It.,  best,  $5  to  $6.50;  poorer  lower  std. 
bu.  box.  Ohio.  It. It,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2  24  cukes. 
Fla.,  bu.  liamp.,  $1  to  $2. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  It. It..  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  $1.50  to  $3.50;  few 
$4  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  best,  $1  to  $1.75,  few  fancy  higher  3-lb. 
bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand  fair, 
market  fair.  Texas,  erts.,  $1.25  to  $1.73. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  $2.25;  poorer  lower. 
P.  E.  I..  90-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.75  to 

$3.10;  poorer,  lower.  Fla.,  No.  1,  $7  bbl.  S.  C., 
bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5.50. 

Badishes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  40  to  60  belts.,  outdoor,  35  to  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  10  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  li.lt.,  mostly  25  to  32c  lb. 
Fla.,  6-bskt.  crt..  ord.,  $1  to  $2.25.  Texas, 
lugs,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2 
100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2  50-lb.  bags. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  market  firm  on  top 
grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25;  eastern,  $18  to 
$2,3.50;  clover  mixed.  Red,  ton,  $22.50. 

Butter. — Market  easy.  Creamery  extras,  34c; 
firsts,  32%  to  33%c;  seconds,  31  to  32c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  32c;  white  extras,  30  to  32c; 
fresh  eastern,  27  to  28c  doz. 

Cheese.- — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  west¬ 
ern  twins  held,  24  to  26c;  New  York  fresh,  19 
to  20c;  western  fresh,  20  to  21c. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7  to 
$7.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8  to  $8.50.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $6.50  to  $7.  Red  kidney,  $0.75  to 
$10  100-lb;  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  active.,  prices  firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  line,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  33  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c:  clothing,  25  to  26c:  %blood,  combing,  28 
to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing, 
30c;  clothing.  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to 
76c:  clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  65 
to  70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing, 
53  to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  51  to  53c:  clothing.  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine, 
75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  68  to  72c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  %  blood, 
combing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  55  to  58c:  !4 
blood,  combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

nogs. — Supply  rather  light;  market  23  to 
50c  higher;  demand  fairly  active.  Bulk  of 
sales,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

Cattle. — -Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
rather  light;  market  on  cows  fully  50c  higher; 
bulls  fully  steady;  some  sales  25  to  50c  higher; 
vealers  firm  witli  some  sales  better  grades  fully 
50c  above  quotations;  demand  fairly  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $13;  cull 
and  common,  $6.50  to  $9. 

Slieep. — Supply  lambs  ratlier  light;  market 
mostly  50c  higher;  demand  fair:  no  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9.50 
to  $11:  cull  and  common,  all  wts..  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  light,  market  mostly  $5 
to  $10  higher;  demand  fair.  Choice,  head.  $190 
to  $210;  good,  $155  to  $100;  medium,  $90  to 
$130;  common,  $60  to  $90. 
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Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots,  Cal.,  box,  $5; 
cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  cher¬ 
ries,  Cal.,  12-lb.  box,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  honey- 
dews,  Chile,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  oranges. 
Cal.,  box,  $6.50  to  $9.50;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$6  to  $7. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  %-lb.  bch.,  doz., 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  beans,  wax,  green,  bu.  liamp., 
$3  to  $3.50;  beets,  Miss.,  crate,  $1.75;  cabbage, 
100-lb.  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  carrots,  ini.,  $1.25 
to  $2;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $3;  celery,  doz., 
75c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.,  75c  to  $2; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $5  to  $5.25;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $8  to  $9;  kale.  Md.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  45  to  50c;  mushrooms,  I-lb. 
carton,  35  to  50c;  peas,  Va.,  bu.  hamper,  $1.90 
to  $2;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
radishes,  doz.  behs.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
behs.,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  to¬ 
matoes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.60;  watercress,  bch.,  3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm:  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $20 
to  $21;  Mover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  oat  straw, 
$13  to  $15;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $26;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $26;  red-dog,  $30;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $40;  oilmeal,  32  per 
cent,  $42.50;  hominy,  $32;  gluten,  $35.05;  oat- 
feed,  $9.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25  to  $6 ■ 
Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17.50;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14; 
clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  0.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  May  31,  1930.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing 
steady  with  early  week’s  decline,  some  firmness 
shown  on  better  grades,  top  $12,  average  weight 
1.300  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales  $10  to  $10.75.  Bulls, 
she  stock  and  cutters  practically  unchanged, 
hulk  beef  bulls  $8.50  to  $9.25,  fat  heifers  $9.25 
to  $10,  butcher  cows  $7.50  to  $8.25,  cutters  $4 
to  $.).  Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  about  steady, 
most  sales  $8.50  to  $10.  Calves  fully  steady, 
top  vealers  $13.  Hogs. — Steady  to  strong,  top 
to  230-lb.  weights  $11.75,  bulk  local  feds 
$10. 7o  to  $11. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  31,  1930:  Cat- 
tie,  10  cars;  5  St.  Paul,  3  Pennsylvania,  1  St. 
Louis,  1  Kentucky:  containing  370  head,  1,042 
head  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle,  1  312 
bead,  772  calves,  1,117  hogs,  2,258  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $10.75  to 
$12.o0;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $10.75  to 
$12.50;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $12.25- 
>*'edium,  800  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10.75;  common; 
S00  lbs.  up,  $8  to  $9.25. 

H,eif£E~~^CJl0ice’  850  lbs-  «P.  *0-30  to  $10.50; 
good,  S;>0  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  medium,  850 

$7S'tol'$7  7*7'75  t0  $8'50’  common,  850  lbs.  up, 

Cows-— Choice,  $7.25  to  $8.50;  good.  $6.25  to 
$<.— j;  common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $6  25-  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5,26. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9  to  $10  25- 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $9 
oJTe?,der  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.25  to  $11.25;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.25. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $11.25  to  $13-  me¬ 
dium,  $9.50  to  $11.25;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $9.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11 
to  $11.50;  medium weigiits,  200  to  250  lbs.  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$8  to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $37  to  $38:  shorts,  $37  to  $38;  homi¬ 
ny,  $39  to  $40;  middlings,  $41  to  $42;  linseed, 
$54.50  to  $55.50;  gluten,  $42.50  to  $43. 30- 
ground  oats,  $41  to  $42;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47  to 
$48;  liog-nieal,  $46.50  to  $47.50;  cottonseed,  41 
per  cent,  $51  to  $52;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$38  to  $39;  18  per  cent,  $40.50  to  $41.50:  20 
per  cent.  $44.50  to  $45.50;  24  per  cent,  $48.50 
to  $49.50;  25  per  cent,  $50  to  $51;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$38.50  to  $39.50;  Alfalfa  reground,  $41.50  to 
$42.50. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

Youngstown  Produce.  —  Butter,  creamery 
firsts,  35%c;  creamery  extras,  38%e.  Cheese, 
N.  Y.  State  new,  23c;  N.  Y.  State  old.  34c. 
Oleo.  vegetable  fat.  18%e:  animal  fat,  22%e. 
Eggs,  fresh,  25c.  Flour,  Winter  wheat,  $5.90; 
Spring  wheat,  $7.90.  Live  Poultry,  heavy  hens, 

24  to  25c;  Leghorn  hens,  18  to  20c;  stags  and 
roosters,  14  to  16c;  colored  broilers,  32  to  35c; 
Leghorn  broilers,  28  to  30c.  Dressed  poultry, 
heavy  bens,  33  to  34c;  Leghorn  hens,  29  to  31c; 
stags  and  roosters,  23  to  25c;  heavy  broilers, 
42  to  44c;  Leghorn  broilers,  40  to  42c. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Eggs,  %  to  lc  higher, 
extras,  23c;  firsts,  22c.  Live  poultry,  quiet; 
curb  sales  of  fat  fowls,  24  to  25e;  mediums, 

25  to  26c ;  heavy  broilers,  35  to  40c ;  Leghorn 
broilers,  25  to  30c;  Leghorn  fowls,  20  to  22c; 
old  roosters,  12  to  14c;  ducks,  15  to  22c;  geese, 
10  to  15c;  young  geese,  25e.  Butter,  firm;  ex¬ 
tras  in  tubs,  34  to  35%c;  extra  firsts,  33  to 
34%e;  firsts,  32  to  33 %e :  in  prints,  2  to  3c  a 
lb.  higher.  Potatoes,  Maine,  120  lbs.,  $3.50; 
in  150-lb.  sacks,  $4;  Idaho  Russet,  $4.25  to 
$4.50  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Cleveland  Livestock. — Hogs,  3,300.  holdover, 
none;  steady;  150  to  210  lbs.,  $10.75;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  $10.65;  250  to  300  lbs.,  and  plain 

quality  mixed  weights,  $10.50;  pits,  $10.25; 
rough  sows,  $8.75;  stags,  $6.75.  Cattle,  750; 
lightweights  strong,  $10  to  $11;  fat  cows,  $7 
to  $8  mostly’;  cutter  grades,  $5  to  $6.50;  calves, 
$10;  vealers,  bulk.  $12  down;  top,  $12.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $10  to  $11.50;  culls  downward  to  $9. 
Slieep,  $11;  new  crop  lambs  scarce;  25  to  50c 
higher;  upward  to  $13.25  and  above;  choice  dry 
feds,  $12;  bulk  grassy  and  plain,  $11  down;  fat 
ewes,  $4.50  to  $5.75.  F.  S.  H. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Most  produce  prices  are  easier.  Butter  has 
declined.  Broilers  are  in  larger  supply  and 
lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery,  prints,  37  to  38c;  tubs,  35  to  36c; 
firsts,  32  to  34c;  undergrades,  30e.  Cheese, 
easy;  new  daisies,  21c;  longhorn,  21  to  22c; 
new  flats,  23c;  brick,  24c;  brick  Swiss.  30c; 
limburger,  33c.  Eggs,  easy;  nearby  fancy,  28c; 
grade  A,  26  to  27c;  grade  B,  24c;  grade  C,  23c; 
nearhv  at  mark.  22  to  25c;  western,  22  to  23e. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
25  to  30c;  chickens,  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c;  ducks,  22c;  turkeys,  38  to  42c.  lave 
poultry,  easy;  fowls,  22  to  25c;  broilers,  23 
to  35c;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  20  to 
24c;  geese,  15e.  .. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win  bu..  $2  to  $2.25:  Winesap,  $3;  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty  $3  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60;  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $5.75  to  $6; 
Fla.,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $7. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  $7.50;  marrow,  white  kidney.  $10.50. 
Onions,  easy,;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1—5; 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $12.00(6)12.25 

950  to  1,100,  good  . li  75(5)12.25 

Common  .  8.00(®  9.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.00(6)11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7. 00(5)10. (Ml 

Cows,  good  .  7.50@  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50(5)  7.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00(5?  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  8.50 (6)  9.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00(5)  8.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice..  9. 00 (5)  11.50 

Cull  and  commou  .  4.00(5)  0.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  choice. .  .11.00(6)12.00 

Medium  . .  9.50(6)11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00(6)  9.50 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  .$10.00(6)10.75 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch . .  10.50<&>11.0.> 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch _ 10.90(6)11.05 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  eh . 10.25(6)11.03 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 10.00(6)10.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts.  exc....  8.25(6?  9.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  84  down,  good  to  choice. .  .$11.50(6)13.00 

92  down,  medium,  . 10.50(6)11.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00(6)10.50 

Ylg.  weth.,  110  down.  med.  to  ch.  .10.25(5)11.00 
Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  choice...  4.25(5)  5.75 

120  to  150,  med.  to  choice .  3.75(6?  5.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  2.50@  4.25 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  2%-in.,  $1.90  to  $2; 
2%-in.  Russets,  $2  to  $2.25;  2%-in.  Ben  Davis, 
$1.75;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Ben  Davis,  $1.75  to 
$2.15;  2%-in.,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  boxes,  Washing¬ 
ton,  fancy,  Winesaps,  med.  to  large,  $2.75  to 
$3;  asparagus,  homegrown,  doz.  behs.,  med.,  $1; 
large,  $1.25;  beans,  bu.  Irprs.,  stringless,  N.  C. 
and  S.  C.,  green,  flat,  $1.75  to  $2;  poorer,  $1.50; 
wax,  $1.75  to  $2;  cabbage,  Tenn.,  60-lb.  erts., 
pointed,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  dewberries,  N.  C.,  32- 
qt.  erts.,  $8.50  to  $9;  lettuce,  N.  J.  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  2-doz.  erts.,  90c  to  $1;  potatoes,  old  stock, 
Maine,  120-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$3.50  to  $3.65;  poorer  low  as  $3.25;  new  stock, 
La.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Bliss  Triuumphs,  $4.25;  S. 
C.,  bbls.,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $5  to  $6;  No. 
2,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  radishes,  Ohio,  chip  bskt., 
red,  buttons,  2%  doz.  bobs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  straw¬ 
berries,  Md.  and  Del.,  32-qt.  erts.,  various  va¬ 
rieties,  best,  $6.50  to  $7;  poorer,  low  as  $5.50; 
sweet  potatoes,  Tenn.,  bu.  bprs.,  No.  1,  Nancy 
Halls,  $2.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  20 
to  21c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  21  to  22c; 
nearby  hennery,  whites  and  browns,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  25c;  medium,  25c; 
Leghorns,  20  to  22c:  broilers,  35  to  40c:  Leg¬ 
horns,  25  to  32c:  old  roosters,  14e;  ducks,  18 
to  25c;  geese,  10  to  12c;  turkeys,  18  to  20c 
lb.;  common  pigeons,  35  to  45c  pair:  fresh- 
killed.  full-dressed  hens,  38  to  40c;  hog-dressed, 
33  to  35c  lb. 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

The  shortcake  season  is  here  so  a  few 
remarks  about  strawberries  may  not  be 
amiss.  Last  year,  the  Twin  City  fruit 
market  in  Berrien  County,  Mich.,  handled 
728.150  cases  of  strawberries  which 
means  just  2,050,400  quarts.  Perhaps 
half  as  many  were  shipped  to  com¬ 
mission  houses  on  consignment  or  trucked 
from  the  farm  direct  so  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  about  3,000,000  quarts  of 
strawberries  were  picked  within  a  radius 
of  10  miles  of  the  twin  cities  and  they 
are  along  the  lake  so  that  is  but  a  half 
circle  with  that  radius.  Gross  .sales  on 
the  market  totaled  $217,008,  with  the 
average  price  per  16-quart  crate  $2.47 
for  one  variety  and  $2.29  for  othei's. 

Our  local  market  has  a  craze  for 
Premier — known  in  the  East  as  Howard 
17.  that  variety  selling  at  high  price  in 
most  any  condition  while  others  are  hard 
to  move.  Senator  Dunlap  is  almost  a 
back  number,  although  once  very  popular. 
They  have  the  bad  quality  of  running 
small  after  the  first  picking  so  that  only 
canners  will  buy  them.  Another  variety 
which  is  rapidly  losing  out  is  Gibson. 
This  is  strictly  a  shipping  berry,  as  it  is 
tough  and  dry  with  the  calyx  sticking 
tightly  but  it  is  a  good  yielder  of  large 
berries  doing  well  on  soil  too  low  or 
clayey  for  the  Premier.  The  Premier  is 
quite  particular  in  regard  to  soil  as  it 
does  well  only  upon  a  rich,  sandy  loam 
and  is  not  a  free  plant  maker  like  the 
Gibson  or  Dunlap.  It  is  a  light  colored 
berry,  only  moderately  firm,  very  much 
resembling  the  Aroma  or  Pocomoke. 

The  Senator  Boynton  has  had  quite  a 
vogue  of  late  as  it  is  a  good  yielder  of 
large  berries  of  excellent  quality,  but  the 
Cooper  has  not  lived  up  to  its  reputation 
as  it  is  so  soft  it  rapidly  gets  mushy  in 
the  quart  box,  and  is  not  of  high  quality, 
having  a  somewhat  bitter  taste.  Masto¬ 
don  is  also  on  the  wane  here,  a  large 
acreage  and  special  treatment  is  required 
if  Fall  picking  for  profit  is  wanted. 
Others  may  not  agree  with  me  but  1 
am  speaking  from  experience  on  all  these 
varieties. 

The  only  strawberry  variety  on  which 
I  ever  made  any  real  money  was  the 
Gandy.  This  is  very  late,  as  it  does  not 
begin  to  ripen  until  after  Premier, 
Dunlap  and  Gibson  have  been  picked  over 
for  the  last  time.  I  like  its  quality  of 
bearing  its  fruits  upon  very  tall  and 
stiff  stems  so  that  it  never  gets  sandy  or 
muddv  in  hard  rains  as  do  the  Premier 
and  Gibson.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
ripening  so  late  that  raspberries  are  ripe 
too.  so  that  double  picking  is  necessary, 
and  that  means  real  drudgery  if  both 
fruits  are  grown  for  market.  Currants  and 
gooseberries,  too,  are  ripe  when  the 
Gandy  ripens.  That  is  why  I  no  longer 
raise  them  as  we  can  do  only  so  much 
and  profit  disappears  when  too  much 
hiring  is  done. 

The  prospective  strawberry  grower 
must  take  into  consideration  many  fac¬ 
tors.  The  first  year  is  all  expense,  as 
the  newly-set  plants  must  not  be  allowed 
to  bear  if  a  full  row  is  to  be  had  the 
next  year.  Plants  which  are  allowed  to 
bear  fruit  make  few  runners  to  fill  out 
the  row.  Then  too  strawberries  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  exacting  in  cultural  require¬ 
ments.  They  simply  must  be  hoed  once 
a  week  during  the  first  year.  Small 
weeds  and  grass  must  be  picked  out  from 
around  the  plants  as  a  little  grass  shoot 
left  go  one  week  becomes  a  clump  of 
grass  with  long,  tough  roots  by  the  next 
week  and  pulling  it  then  disturbs  the 
roots  of  the  strawberry  plant. 

The  plants  must  be  sprayed  at  least 
once  with  Bordeaux-arsenate  to  control 
blight  and  leaf  rollers  and  two  or  more 
sprayings  are  advisable.  The  best  growers 
plow  up  the  patch  after  picking  the  crop 
the  second  year,  and  generally  plant 
corn  for  fodder,  so  only  one  paying  crop 
can  be  expected  in  two  years.  Many 
leave  the  patch  for  the  third  year  but  it 
rarely  pays  to  do  so.  The  best  yield  I 
ever  knew  was  513  16-quart  crates  to 
an  acre,  but  the  average  yield  is  far  less, 
probably  not  over  100  crates.  Since  the 
South  has  gone  so  heavily  into  straw¬ 
berry  growing,  our  local  markets  are 
becoming  much  more  particular,  so  that 
berries  must  be  sorted  either  when  pick¬ 
ing  or  in  the  shed  to  bring  the  best  price. 
Sorting  in  tbe  shed  is  a  messy  job  which 
often  results  in  soft  berries,  but  pickers 
resent  sorting  in  the  field,  and  demand 
higher  prices  for  picking,  which  again 
lowers  profit,  as  the  small  berries  are 
almost  unsalable.  Leaving  the  _  small 
berries  on  the  vines  when  picking  is  poor 
practice  as  the  next  picking  has  many 
soft  berries  in  the  quarts. 

With  such  a  volume  of  fruit  you 
might  think  that  this  section  is  largely 
given  over  to  strawberry  growing  but 
rather  it  is  only  incidental  as  few 
growers  have  over  an  acre,  and  even  less, 
although  occasionally  some  one  has  five 
to  10  acres.  Pickers  are  not  so  scarce, 
especially  since  the  truck  has  come,  as 
growers  haul  out  a  load  from  town  each 
morning  and  take  them  back  at  night, 
but  hiring  men  to  hoe  strawberries  is 
another  proposition,  as  it  is  a  back 
breaking,  disagreeable  job.  When  you 
remember  that  we  fruit  growers  go  all 
Winter  and  Spring  with  no  income  you 
understand  why  we  grow  some  straw¬ 
berries  and  are  mighty  glad  to  welcome 
the  first  check  generally  about  the  first 
week  in  June,  otherwise  we  would  not 
condemn  ourselves  to  the  drudgery  of 
strawberry  growing.  It  is  a  job  for 
people  with  .strong  backs  if  done  on  a 
large  scale.  They  may  be  grown  in  the 


garden,  though,  with  much  pleasure,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  a  strawberry 
shortcake  when  the  berries  are  fresh 
picked  from  your  own  patch. 

Mineva  is  home  again  proud  of  her 
eighth  grade  diploma,  and  little  realizing 
how  long  the  education  road  stretches 
ahead.  The  boys  and  I  have  all  the 
grapes  worked  and  all  the  raspberries 
hoed,  but  the  sight  of  those  currant 
bushes  in  weeds  is  too  much  for  us  so 
we  shall  plow  away  and  hoe  and  that 
means  all  next  week  with  plow  and  hoes. 
The  two  older  boys  are  learning  to  plow, 
with  one  driving,  and  the  other  holding 
the  plow  and  changing  around.  Work  in 
the  small  fruit  must  all  be  done  with  one 
horse  plow  so  it  is  not  so  hard.  Calvin 
and  I  hoe  away  while  we  enjoy  an 
extended  chat,  his  boyish  chatter  lighten¬ 
ing  the  work  amazingly.  Raising  children 
is  a  mighty  expensive  proposition  these 
days  especially  if  you  try  to  give  them 
an  education,  but  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  have  such  willing  helpers. 

Just  one  more  thought  which  certainly 
does  not  belong  with  strawberries  but 
may  help  some  one.  Those  men  who 
have  been  inquiring  about  Sudan  grass 
are  advised  by  all  means  to  cut  it  with  a 
binder,  shock  the  bundles  until  dry 
enough  to  haul  and  handle  the  hay  that 
way.  Experience  speaks  again  as  I 
mowed  mine,  and  the  hay  handled  badly, 
a.s  it  does  not  stick  together  like  regular 
hay  and  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
real  forkful.  n.  b.  K. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Killing  Out  Locust  Stumps 

After  the  tree  is  cut  down,  say  10  in. 
from  the  ground,  bore  a  hole  in  the 
stump,  say  1  in.  diameter,  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  but  do  not  bore  through  the 
tap  root.  Then  put  in  two  tablespoons 
of  powdered  saltpeter,  then  fill  up  the 
hole  with  kerosene  and  plug  tightly  with 
a  white  pine  plug.  Then  go  away  and 
forget  it.  It  will  not  hurt  stock,  and 
no  sprouts  will  grow  up  around  the 
stump.  In  boring  the  hole  will  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  stump;  if  stump 
is  larger  than  10  in.,  make  the  hole  1% 
in.  diameter,  and  12  in.  deep,  as  this  is 
very  simple  and  harmless  to  stock.  I 
saw  this  used  in  Cuba  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  after  six  months  they  take  out 
the  plug  and  fill  it  full  of  kerosene  and 
set  fire  to  it,  and  it  will  burn  the. stump 
out.  J.  H.  A. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Small  Pools  or  Water 
Gardens 

Aquatic  or  water  plants  always  have 
a  peculiar  fascination  for  most  intelligent 
people,  and  many  would  like  to  have 
a  water  garden  but  are  often  deterred  by 
the  impression  that  it  is  costly  to  make 
and  maintain.  This  is  often  the  case 
where  people  go  at  random  and  make  the 
pool  not  only  too  deep  and  costly,  but 
frequently  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 


surroundings.  Thus  the  effect  is  often 
different  from  what  the  maker  expected, 
and  he  is  frequently  disappointed  at  the 
result. 

To  begin  with,  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  pool  should  be  adapted  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings  in  ?very  way  and  if  the  sur¬ 
roundings  are  formal  and  simple  the  pool 
should  correspond  therewith.  One  of  the 
simplest  to  make  in  .such  a  case  is  the 
round  or  oval  in  outline,  and  sometimes 
an  oblong  or  long  oval  can  be  adapted, 
but  in  all  cases  the  surroundings  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  the  pool 
adapted  thereto.  Then  again  it  should 
not  be  made  too  deep,  or  in  such  a  place 
that  small  children  can  fall  into  them. 
One  deep  spot  where  the  fish  (for  who 
would  have  a  water  garden  without 
goldfish?)  can  retire  to  in  weather  ex¬ 
tremes  is  generally  all  that  is  needed 
and  by  confining  the  plants  to  mostly 
hardy  varieties  much  trouble  and  expense 
is  saved.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  some 
not  over-stocked  with  cash  Jlmt  most 
beautiful  plants  are  natives,  and  can  be 
obtained  with  little  trouble  and  expense. 
The  writer  has  seen  some  of  the  finest 
effects  obtained  by  amateur  plant  lovers 
in  this  respect,  who  did  most  of  the 
actual  work  themselves.  h.  w.  hales. 


Bird  in  the  Hand,  etc. :  “You  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  stolen  a  hundred  francs. 
Do  you  want  a  lawyer?”  “No,  your 
honor,  I’d  rather  keep  the  hundred 
francs.” — Paris  Herald. 


Socony  Makes 


HARD  WORK 


EASY 


Socony  PRODUCTS  make  hard  farm 

work  easy.  When  used  in  farm  machinery, 
they  eliminate  needless  repair  troubles. 
Use  Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  in  your  tractor  and 
you’ll  have  no  expensive  repair  bills.  Socony 
has  made  many  products  especially  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Some  of  them  are: 

Eureka  Harness  Oil,  manufactured  for 
oiling  and  preserving  leather  and  harness. 
It  is  free  from  acids  and  will  not  become 
rancid.  It  prevents  cracking  of  leather  arid 
breaking  of  stitches.  Moreover,  it  penetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  oils. 

Socony  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  is  a 

soluble  oil  for  dormant  spraying  of  fruit  t 
and  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  Mixed 
with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion  for 
use  as  a  spray  in  the  control  of  various 
insects  and  scales. 

Socony  Household  Oil,  made  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  where  a  light  oil  is  required.  It  is 
useful  for  lubricating  bicycles,  guns  and 
all  kinds  of  light  machinery. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality  burn¬ 
ing  fuel.  It  is  made  especially  for  lamps, 
oil  stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 


Hard  pulling  with  this  kind  of  ground,  but  tractors  fueled  with 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl,  and  lubricated  with  Socony 
Motor  Oil,  find  the  job  easy. 


In  addition,  we  make  many  more  products  for  use 
on  the  farm.  How  many  of  these  are  serving  you? 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  .  Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engine) 
.  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  .  .  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 

SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
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bur  Greatest 
Vacation 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

COAST  to  COAST  TOUR 

O 


kF  COURSE  you  are  going 
on  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  And  many 
others  from  right  here  in  your  own 
state  and  county  are  also  getting 
ready  for  this  wonderful  educa¬ 
tional  sight-seeing  trip.  It’s  the 
vacation  you  have  dreamed  about 
— and  offered  this  year  at  unusual¬ 
ly  low  cost. 

One  low  cost  pays  for  every¬ 
thing — Pullman,  auto  tours,  meals. 


hotels,  tips  and  all.  No  ticket 
worries — no  baggage  to  check. 

Giant  forests,  crystal  lakes,  lofty 
waterfalls,  towering  mountain 
ranges  —  Indian  pow-wows,  Lake 
Louise  and  Banff  resorts,  boat  trips 
and  auto  sight-seeing  tours — all  will 
thrill  you.  Get  ready  to  go.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  today! 

MAIL  COUPON- 

Send  now  for  new  illustrated  / 
and  descriptive  book  giv- 
ing  full  details  and  spe-  x  ^  *!l!reclor 
cial  low  rates  Re-  ^  the  rural 
member  the  ^  new-yorker 

Ahp1  ^  333  West  30th  St. 

1  ft  t  ^  New  York  City>  Y‘ 

10  tO  ol.  s  2VIa.il  me  at  once  your 

^  new  booklet  on  the  Tour 
S  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

X 

/  Name  . 

S  ^  Address  . 

R.F.D . State . 


✓ 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfully 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
30-horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Penn«ylvania 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Extra  Heavy  Pressure 

New  Design 
Improved 
Construction 


Write  for  Catalogue  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


The  Battle Beetles 
is  on — Use  a  Peerless 
Dust  Gun  and  win 


Built  for  service  and  gives  satisfaction. 
Will  dust  underneath  orjon  top  of  foliage. 

Write  for  circular  and  mention  this  paper 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE-  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagtrinpr  foot 
pains:  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMF1TAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

JSingle  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

SNew  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO.  XrSSe  S 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  green — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes, road  commissioners,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers. Does 4  men’s  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St. , Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  Graf  Zeppelin,  the 
world’s  premier  air  liner,  completed  her 
fourth  voyage  to  the  United  States  when 
•she  landed  at  the  naval  air  station  at 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  May  31.  There  were  20 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  42  on  board. 
Although  the  landing  was  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  an  accident  which  befell 
one  of  the  enlisted  men  assisting  in 
berthing  the  airship,  it  was  discovered 
shortly  after  the  Zeppelin  was  moved  into 
the  hangar  that  two  struts  supporting 
the  rear  gondola  had  been  torn  away. 
Repairs  and  refueling  were  begun  at 
once  to  enable  the  Graf  Zeppelin  to  begin 
her  return  trip  to  her  home  port  of 
Friedrichsbafen  June  2.  On  landing.  Dr. 
Hugo  Eckener,  the  commander,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Zeppelin  had  traveled 
33,400  nautical  miles  in  204 %  hours  of 
flying.  The  distance  traversed  between 
Pernambuco  and  Lakehurst  on  the  last 
lap  of  the  voyage  from  Germany  via 
Spain  and  South  America  was  3,400 
nautical  miles.  The  time  required  for  the 
flight  from  the  Brazilian  city  was  69 
hours. 

Kurt  Stollwerck,  a  German  World 
War  ace,  was  drowned  May  31  when 
a  plane  he  was  demonstrating,  as  agent 
for  a  French  airplane  company,  nose¬ 
dived  into  the  ocean  about  1,500  feet 
off  shore  from  the  fashionable  Lido 
Country  Club  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Long 
Island.  The  plane,  diving  with  power  on 
from  an  altitude  of  only  150  or  300  feet, 
was  wrecked.  Volunteers  and  the  crew 
of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  searched  for 
the  flier’s  body  but  failed  to  find  it. 

Thirteen  persons,  passengers  on  the 
fishing  boat  Ameeo,  which  founded  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  offshore  near  Santa 
Monica,  Cal.,  May  30.  were  officially  re¬ 
ported  missing  May  31  after  a  check  of 
all  available  reports.  Three  others  are 
known  to  have  been  drowned,  the  bodies 
having  been  recovered. 

Ten  fireman  were  injured,  20  persons, 
some  of  them  women,  leaped  50  feet  into 
nets  below,  and  property  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $250,000  by  a  fire  June 
1,  said  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin, 
in  an  attendant’s  dormitory  at  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  insane  at  Central  Islip, 
Bong  Island.  While  14  fire  companies 
from  near-by  villages  of  I>ong  Island 
fought  the  flames  in  the  three-story  dor¬ 
mitory,  6,000  insane  patients  in  near-by 
buildings  crowded  to  windows  to  see  the 
blaze.  Attendants  were  on  hand  to  quiet 
them  but  this  was  unnecessary. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  ex¬ 
plorer,  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Dr. 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  penologist,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Roosevelt  medals  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  this  year,  James  R. 
Garfield,  president  of  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association  announced  June  1. 
The  medals  in  solid  gold  designed  by 
James  Earle  Fraser,  will  be  presented 
on  October  27,  the  seventy-second  anni¬ 
versary  of  President  Roosevelt’s  birth, 
at  a  dinner  at  Roosevelt  House,  the 
Roosevelt  birthplace,  28  East  20th 
Street,  New  York.  Admiral  Byrd  is 
honored  for  “the  expression  of  the  pioneer 
virtues”  in  the  course  of  his  flights  over 
the  North  and  South  Poles  and  his  ex¬ 
plorations  of  Antarctic.  Mr.  Green  for 
the  advancement  of  industrial  peace  and 
Dr.  Hart  for  the  promotion  of  social 
justice,  especially  in  connection  with 
prison  reform.  The  medals,  three  inches 
in  diameter  bear  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  on  the  other  a 
flaming  sword  with  the  motto :  “If  I 
must  choose  between  righteousness  and 
peace,  I  chose  righteousness.” 

A  mother  and  five  children  were  burned 
to  death  June  1  in  their  home  at  Glen 
Echo,  Md.  The  father  William  Moxley, 
a  one-armed  policeman  employed  at  an 
adjoining  amusement  park,  jumped  from 
a  second-story  window  and  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  escape.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  not  known.  The  dead 
are  Mrs.  Moxley,  40  years  old ;  George, 
15 ;  Linda,  11 ;  Gordon,  eight ;  Eileen, 
five,  and  Bessie,  three. 

A  San  Francisco  air  ferry  carrying 
six  passengers  and  two  pilots  struck  the 
pilot  house  of  a  tug  in  the  Oakland 
Estuary  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
June  2,  swerved  from  its  course  to  the 
top  of  a  sand-laden  barge  and  nosedived 
into  the  water,  probably  fatally  injuring 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Hawley,  of  San  Francisco. 
The  others  aboard  suffered  minor  lacera¬ 
tions,  bruises  or  shock.  All  were  rescued 
quickly. 

Col.  Herbert  David  of  McLean,  Va., 
suburb  of  Washington,  bought  a  fine  prize 
calf.  He  thought  so  much  of  it  he  turned 
it  in  his  beautiful  front  yard.  June  3 
when  he  went  out  to  admire  it  he  could 
not  find  it.  A  neighbor  told  him  he  had 
seen  such  a  calf  in  the  rumble  seat  of  an 
automobile  on  its  way  to  Washington. 
David  assisted  by  the  police,  overtook 
the  high-priced  animal  at  the  Washington 
abattoir,  where  it  had  been  purchased 
for  $12  and  was  about  to  be  turned  into 
veal.  It  had  been  stolen. 

WASHINGTON. — The  great  housing 
program  of  the  Army,  involving  expendi¬ 
tures  of  about  $42,000,000,  is  going 
rapidly  ahead,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  June  1  by  the  War  Department. 
This  program  is  contributing  to  the 
Administration  program  of  accelerated 
construction  to  relieve  unemployment. 
From  New  York  to  California,  from 
Wyoming  to  Texas,  thousands  of  men  are 
employed  upon  hundreds  of  Army  pro¬ 
jects,  ranging  from  the  comparatively 


simple  homes  of  non-commissioned  officers 
to  the  building  of  arsenals  and  machine 
shops.  Randolph  Field,  Texas  takes*  the 
lead  both  in  the  number  of  units  and  cost 
of  construction,  at  a  total  cost  of  almost 
$5,270,000^  for  442  separate  structures. 
Bangley  Field,  Virginia,  is  second  with 
an  estimated  outlay  of  $3,000,000,  em¬ 
bracing  120  items  of  construction. 
Mitchell  Field  and  other  supplementary 
projects  in  New  York  State  will  cost 
nearly  $5,000,000. 

Miss  Grace  Frysinger  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  May 
31  recommended  to  the  rural  women’s 
organization  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women  at  Vienna,  Austria,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  preparatory  schools  for  women 
farmers.  The  plan  which  she  unfolded  to 
the  806  delegates  representing  42,000,000 
organized  women  of  40  nations  wras 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Miss  Frysinger’s 
address  dealt  with  problems  facing 
women  producers,  marketing  and  the 
standardization  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments. 

the  dispute  over  the  London  naval 
treaty  reached  a  point  June  2  where 
the  Administration  was  expected  to  re- 
tuse  to  produce  certain  information 
admittedly  withheld  from  documents 
tarnished  on  May  31  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Indica¬ 
tions  that  Senator  George  II.  Moses 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
lining  up  with  the  treaty  opposition  were 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  committee,  at 
his  instance,  was  calling  on  the  State 
Department  for  all  the  correspondence 
bearing  on  the  ill-fated  Geneva  confer¬ 
ence  of  1927.  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Republican,  of  California,  opposition 
leader  announced  in  closed  session  of  the 
committee  that  certain  information  seemed 
to  be  missing  from  a  State  Department, 
summary  of  12  cablegrams  that  passed 
between  the  American  and  British  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
London  conference.  Administration  of¬ 
ficials  frankly  acknowledged  that  to  avoid 
revealing  confidential  utterances  of  Prime 
Minister  J.  Ramsey  MacDonald,  portions 
ot  these  cablegrams  had  been  omitted 
trom  the  substance  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Freedom  from  prosecution  for  ut¬ 
terances  in  Congress  was  upheld  Juno 
-  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  in  approving  dismissal  of  a  suit 
for  $500,060  against  Senator  James 
Couzens,  of  Michigan.  Howe  P.  Cochran, 
lax  Consultant,  charged  that  Senator 
Couzens  slandered  him  in  remarks  in  the 
►Senate.  The  court  took  the  view  that  the 
constitutional  provision  giving  Congress¬ 
men  immunity  nullified  his  claim. 

Depositors  flocked  to  the  Postal  Sav¬ 
ings  system  during  the  financial  stress 
of  last  Fall  and  for  the  eight  months 
prior  to  March  1  this  year  the  system 
showed  the  greatest  peacetime  growth  in 
history,  it  was  announced  June  3  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Despite  the  legal 
limitations  which  restrict  the  amount 
any.  individual  may  deposit  in  Postal 
Savings  Banks  to  $2,500  during  the 
above-mentioned  period,  the  total  deposits 
increased  more  .  than  10  per  cent,  or 
$36,341,000  making  the  total  deposits  as 
of  March  1  $167,901,652. 


Tri-Mu  4-H  Club,  Johnston, 
Rhode  Island 

The  Tri-Mu  4-H  Club  of  Belknap,  in 
Johnston,  R.  I.,  has  added  a  first  aid 
emergency  division  to  its  projects,  with 
a  trained  nurse,  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Clemence, 
as  leader.  At  a  recent  public  meeting 
members  demonstrated  bath  and  dressing 
a  baby,  using  a  large  doll  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  care  of  baby  in  contagious  diseases, 
and  application  of  various  kinds  of 
bandages  and  slings.  They  are  now  work¬ 
ing  on  posters,  to  illustrate  accidents  and 
their  prevention,  care  of  infants,  care 
of  pre-school  child,  around  the  clock  with 
health  and  the  ten  commandments  of 
health. 

This  4-H  club  has  a  camera  groulp, 
who  are  learning  to  print  from  their 
own  negatives  and  will  hold  an  exhibition 
of  their  work.  Judges  will  give  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  places  in  the  classes;  landscapes, 
portraits,  interiors,  animals,  general  sub¬ 
jects.  and  groups  of  people. 

Each  month  a  club  paper  is  published ; 
it  consists  of  a  single  sheet  of  typewriter 
paper  folded  once,  two  columns  on  a  page. 
The  two  editors  collect,  arrange,  type, 
and  hectograph,  making  about  50  copies 
for  families  in  the  community. 

Last  year  the  Tri-Mu  4-H  had  a 
riding  division,  taking  lessons  weekly 
and  giving  at  a  fair  exhibitions  dn  horse¬ 
manship,  show  riding,  military  maneu¬ 
vers,  and  Virginia  Reel  on  horseback, 
taking  a  number  of  ribbons. 

I’rojects  in  literature,  art.  and  music 
have  been  added  to  the  usual  ones  of 
■sewing  cooking  and  handicraft ;  and  the 
project  leaders  form,  with  a  few  other 
interested  friends,  a  group  knowrn  as  the 
Tri-Mu  Auxiliary.  The  combined  groups 
recently  gave  a  successful  Old  Folks 
Concert  to  raise  money  to  send  members 
to  the  State  4-H  camp  at  Kingston,  R.  I. 

LORA  E.  A.  CLEMENCE. 


A  woman  went  to  the  bank  and,  not 
finding  the  cashier  who  usually  waited 
on  her  there,  asked  where  he  was.  “Out 
of  town,”  said  the  assistant.  “Gone  for 
a  rest?”  asked  the  woman.  “No,  to 
avoid  it,”  replied  the  clerk.  —  Chicago 
Examiner. 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  fire  lane  idea  as  applied  to  forest 
lands  is  used  in  at  least  one  strawberry 
patch  in  this  State.  One  grower  who 
has  felt  uneasy  about  fire  in  the  straw 
mulch  of  his  fruiting  bed  had  provided 
fire  lanes  so  that  any  fire  starting  either 
in  the  field  or  in  the  nearby  grass  lands 
would  not  sweep  the  whole  patch.  The 
lanes  are  kept  free  from  mulch  and  are 
wide  enough  to  furnish  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection. 

Some  of  our  growers  have  found  that 
ordinary  petroleum  jelly1  prevents  the 
frequently  severe  burning  action  of  the 
dormant  strength  lime-sulphur  spray  on 
the  hands.  One  coats  his  hands  quickly 
and  then  slips  them  into  cotton  gloves ; 
others  coat  both  hands  and  gloves  with 
the  petroleum  jelly.  There  seem  to  be 
several  satisfied  users  who  have  aban¬ 
doned  rubber  gloves  for  this  simple  and 
inexpensive  substitute. 

All  the  millet  cover  crops  were  sown 
in  the  orchard  by  Memorial  Day  and  the 
Soy  beans  and  clovers  are  going  in  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  seed  bed  is  in  fine 
shape  and  the  arduous  task  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  over  for  the  year  so  far  as  the 
orchard  is  concerned.  Recent  rains  have 
grown  enough  Blue  grass  to  warrant  the 
first  mowing,  which  will  be  dropped 
where  it  stands.  If  it  is  so  thick  that  it 
will  kill  out  the  grass  under,  it  will  be 
forked  onto  bare  spots  where  necessary. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  a  monopoly  on 
all  the  hard  luck  although  one  orchardist 
feels  that  he  has  his  full  share.  His  new 
sprayer  blew  out  the  packing  and  the  new 
packing  on  the  spare  part  shelf  was 
found  to  be  adapted  only  for  another 
model  of  machine  of  the  same  make.  He 
had  another  big  sprayer  whch  was  in  fair 
shape  even  though  old,  this  one  was 
capable  of  doing  the  job  on  time.  One 
tank  went  on  nicely,  then  the  engine 
refused  to  start  for  the  second  filling ;  the 
magneto  was  dead.  With  no  immediate 
relief  in  sight,  out  came  the  self-mixing 
duster  and  in  went  some  dust  with  an 
extra  shot  of  hydrate  lime.  With  the  lime 
went  a  tin  can  which  was  not  noticed. 
The  duster  was  started  and  the  can 
stripped  off  one  of  the  mixing  blades  and 
cut  several  slits  in  the  dust  hopper. 
Any  one  of  the  mishaps  would  have  been 
annoying  but  all  three  were  just  a  little 
too  much. 

All  fruit  entered  in  the  exhibit  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show  at 
Harrisburg  will  remain  the  property  of 
the  grower  whether  it  wins  a  premium  or 
not.  As  the  situation  existed,  all  fruit 
was  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  apply 
to  the  cost  of  the  show ;  many  growers 
justly  hesitated  to  pay  taxes  and  still 
be  required  to  contribute  to  the  State  any 
fruit  exhibited.  The  new  regulation  will 
probably  have  a  pronounced  effect  in 
securing  many  more  exhibits,  especially 
from  counties  where  the  old  ruling  was 
particularly  irritating. 

More  than  4,000  orchardists  in  38 
counties  of  the  State  are  using  the  spray 
service  provided  by  specialists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Growers 
who  followed  the  recommendations  of  this 
service  are  having  no  trouble  with  rosy 
aphis.  In  areas  where  no  spraying  was 
done  or  where  substitutes  of  nicotine  and 
lime-sulphur  were  used,  the  infestation  is 
very  severe ;  where  nicotine  and  lime-sul¬ 
phur  were  used  in  the  delayed  dormant 
and  pre-pink  sprays,  orchards  show  little 
or  no  infestation. 

The  so-called  “tree  hoppers”  seem  to 
be  giving  considerable  trouble  in  some 
northwestern  fruit  orchards  in  which 
Alfalfa  is  being  grown.  Clean  cultivated 
orchards  are  always  free  from  tree- 
hopper  injury  and  injury  is  most  serious 
in  orchards  in  which  Alfalfa  is  grown. 
Under  the  cultural  conditions  prevailing 
in  orchards  in  the  irrigated  regions  of 
the  Northwest  or  any  other  place  for 
that  matter  it  is  inadvisable  to  keep  an 
orchard  in  clean  cultivation.  Sweet  clover 
does  not  cause  so  much  trouble,  since  it 
is  turned  under  after  two  seasons  and 
thus  gives  the  pest  less  opportunity  for 
food  and  protection.  R.  h.  sudds. 


Notes  From  Washington 
County,  N.  Y. 

The  much  needed  rain  has  come  at 
last  after  weeks  of  drought  with  now  and 
then  a  shower  which  in  most  cases  was 
only  enough  to  lay  the  dust.  Popcorn 
aud  beans  planted  two  weeks  ago  are 
just  sprouting.  Farmers  are  busy  plow¬ 
ing  (May  26)  for  late  potatoes  and  corn. 
Some  milk  companies  have  dropped  the 
price  of  milk  again.  Some  farmers,  like 
ourselves,  are  making  butter,  which 
means  more  work,  perhaps,  for  the  good 
wife,  but  we  feel  well  repaid  for  the 
extra  labor  when  we  see  the  prints  of 
delicious  butter  piled  up  ready  for 
market  at  50  cents  per  pound  and  hear 
the  words  of  praise  from  our  customers. 
The  calves  we  are  raising  on  the  skim- 
milk  and  the  litter  of  pigs  that  will  be 
marketed  in  November,  together  with  the 
sale  of  cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk, 
really  bring  one  a  greater  profit  than 
the  shipping  of  whole  milk.  We  as  well 
as  several  others  in  this  community,  have 
accredited  herds. 

Our  grade  schools  have  three  weeks 
longer  to  keep  and  we  are  gratified  to 
know  that  the  same  energetic  and  con¬ 
scientious  teacher,  whom  the  children 
love,  will  resume  her  duties  with  us  again 
next  Fall.  We  are  soon  to  have  a  new 


$150,000  centralized  school  building. 
Many  of  the  districts  consolidated  but 
our  own  will  be  kept  open  for  another 
year  at  least.  It  would  seem  that,  as  in 
many  other  localities,  this  issue  was 
forced  upon  us  so  suddenly  that  the 
majority  had  no  time  for  deliberation. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  have  six  acres 
of  land  for  a  playground  and  a  larger 
and  better  equipped  school  building 
employing  more  teachers,  yet  ther  will  be 
only  a  few  extra  subjects  taught.  We 
are  constantly  told  that  the  rudiments  of 
education  are  being  more  efficiently 
taught  by  the  new  methods  than  ever 
before  but  as  I  watch  the  progress  of 
my  third  grade  son  and  my  fifth  grade 
daughter  in  their  reading  and  writing  I 
draw  my  own  conclusions.  What  greater 
art  is  there  than  being  able  to  read 
correctly  and  intelligently?  There  are 
high  school  graduates  of  to-day  who 
would  be  disgraced  were  they  to  compete 
with  some  of  the  older  generation  who 
attended  only  the  district  school.  Like 
Mrs.  D.  I>.  P„  of  Tennessee,  whose  notes 
I  enjoy  so  much,  I  believe  in  real  edu¬ 
cation. 

An  incubator  in  the  cellar  is  patiently 
sitting  on  200  purebred  Buff  Wyandotte 
eggs.  There  is  butter  to  be  made  into 
prints  and  the  little  daughter’s  new  en¬ 
semble  must  be  finished  for  her  to  wear 
“Field  Day.”  Like  so  many  others  the 
mother  in  this  household  is  jack  of  all 
trades  so  her  fingers  are  seldom  idle. 

A  BUSY  MOTHER. 


Western  N.  Y.,  Forestry 
Trip 

The  second  annual  trip  will  start 
10  A.  M.,  two  miles  east  of  Batavia,  on 
route  5,  on  Friday,  June  13.  On  the  first 
day,  stops  will  be  made  at  the  Seven 
Springs  Country  Club,  the  Genesee 
County  Poor  Farm,  Black  Locust 
Plantation,  4-II  Club  Forest,  arriving 
at  Letchworth  Park  in  time  for  a  view 
of  the  scenery  before  dark. 

The  entire  Saturday  morning  will  be 
devoted  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  larg¬ 
est  arboretum  in  New  York  State.  Park 
officials  will  act  as  guides  on  a  tour 
through  the  acres  of  planted  forest  of 
every  species  adapted  to  Western  New 
York.  A  similar  careful  inspection  will 
be  made  of  the  City  of  Rochester 
plantations  on  Saturday  afternoon  along 
Hemlock  and  Canadice  Lakes. 


Double  Flowered  Lilacs 

The  extremely  hot  weather  and  sudden 
changes  this  season,  followed  by  heavy 
cold  rains,  have  again  brought  to  notice 
the  great  superiority  of  the  double- 
flowered  lilacs  to  the  old-fashioned  single- 
flowered  ones._  While  the  flowers  of  the 
single  ones  withered  with  the  heat  and 
then  were  completely  dissolved  by  the 
rain  which  followed,  the  double  flowers 
not  only  stood  the  heat  and  rain,  but 
were  good  for  days  afterwards.  While 
the  double-flowered  have  been  grown  for 
some  years  they  yet  seem  to  be  scarce, 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  for  their 
being  so  little  known  or  planted.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  single  sorts  they  are 
more  dwarf  in  habit,  come  into  flowering 
or  mature  earlier  and  for  cut  flower  pur¬ 
poses  they  are  a  decided  acquisition,  as 
there  is  no  comparison  in  regard  to  the 
keeping  qualities  after  they  are  cut. 
Having  a  large  number  of  lilacs  on  the 
place,  of  all  colors  and  kinds,  the  writer 
ha,s  had  a  good  opportunity  of  testing 
them  out,  and  were  I  planting  again 
would  confine  the  planting  to  the  double 
flowered  as  it  is  so  frequently  the  case 
that,  like  this  season,  the  weather  which 
played  such  havoc  with  the  single  varie¬ 
ties  had  apparently  little  effect  on  the 
doubled-flowered.  h.  w.  hales. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Chrysanthemum  and  its  Cul¬ 
ture,  by  Edward'  A.  White.  Every 
garden  lover  is  interested  in  this  gorgeous 
Autumn  flower,  and  there  is  need  for  just 
sucb  a  book  as  the  one  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  includes  garden  and  green¬ 
house  culture,  propagation  under  glass, 
potted  plants,  cut  flowers  for  market  and 
exhibition,  and  has  a  most  interesting 
chapter  on  hybridization.  Freely  illus¬ 
trated  and  fully  indexed.  192  pages. 
Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York  ;  price  $2. 

Rabbits  for  Food  and  Fur,  by  Frank 
G.  Ashbroook.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Fur  Re¬ 
sources.  ^  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
he  speaks  with  authority.  Ilis  advice 
on  the  care  and  breeding  of  rabbits,  their 
feeding  and  housing,  will  be  found  es¬ 
pecially  helpful.  The  chapter  on  pre¬ 
paring  rabbits  for  market,  and  curing 
the  fur,  are  of  great  practical  value.  We 
\vere  much  interested  in*  a  list  of  90 
different  names,  under  which  dressed  and 
dyed  rabbit  fur  is  sold  by  furriers.  The 
lapin  coats  so  popular  last  Winter  are  of 
course  rabbit,  but  it  is  amusing  to  find 
that  Russian  leopard,  Hudson  Bay  seal, 
seal  musquash  and  French  beaver  are  all 
trade  names  for  rabbit.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Co..  New  York;  17G  pages, 
illustrated ;  price  $2. 


He  Sells  his  vegetables . . . 
by  telephone 


C3C  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

A  farmer  who  lives  near  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  finds  his  telephone  a 
highly  profitable  aid  in  selling  the 
produce  from  his  eight-acre  truck 
farm.  Before  every  trip  to  town,  he 
calls  up  his  customers  and  receives 
orders  for  definite  kinds  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  vegetables,  to  be  delivered 
at  specified  times.  He  also  finds  out 
just  what  produce  to  hold  in  re¬ 
serve  for  Saturday  morning,  his 
best  market  day.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  avoid  losses  from  spoiled 
vegetables,  dispose  of  all  his  prod¬ 
ucts  and  get  the  highest  return 
that  his  truck  farm  has  ever 
yielded. 

f  f  1 

The  telephone  also  makes  possible 
many  profitable  sales  of  livestock, 
grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  through 
co-operative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions.  It  is  always  ready  to  run 
errands,  make  social  engagements 
and  summon  help  in  cases  of 
sickness  or  accident. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  well,  rain 
or  shine. 


The  High  Cost  of  False 
Economy . 

TwENTY  potato  growers  took  losses  averaging  $10.  per  acre,  while 
one  neighbor  realized  a  net  profit  of  $95.  per  acre,  because  he  sprayed 
well  and  often,  despite  the  probability  of  a  low  potato  market. 

Neglect  of  adequate  spraying — wet  or  dry  season — high  or  low  market 
— is  the  most  short-sighted  form  of  economy  a  grower  can  practice. 

It  is  equally  short-sighted  to  try  to  save  a  cent  or  two  on  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate  (Blue  Vitrol)  and  risk  a  weak  mixture,  due  to  excess  of  dirt  and 
other  inert  matter. 

Make  sure  your  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  correctly  proportioned,  whether 
you  employ  the  Standard  method  or  the  new  “instant”  method  of 
preparing  it,  by  using  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

“Blue  Stone” 

Large  and  small  crystals,  Powder  and  “Snow"  [Minute Crystals] 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  u/ith 
directions  for  preparing  “instant”  Bordeaux. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Vie  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


JUNE  15  is  a  day  that  might  well  be  remembered 
and  cherished  by  the  people  of  the  world.  During 
the  reign  of  the  cynical  and  licentious  King  John 
there  was  no  peace  in  England.  Neither  life,  limb 
nor  property  was  safe.  The  king’s  will  was  the  law 
of  the  land.  Goaded  by  his  oppressions  and  tyran¬ 
nies  the  barons  conspired  in  secret  for  their  own 
protection.  After  a  disastrous  invasion  of  France, 
by  the  king,  the  barons  grew  bold,  rebelled  openly 
and  demanded  reforms  which  they  embodied  in  the 
Magna  Charta  or  “Great  Charter.”  The  king  was 
forced  to  accept  the  charter  on  June  }5,  1215.  He 
sealed  it  according  to  the  historians,  but  did  not 
sign  it  until  further  forced  to  do  so  four  days  later 
at  Runnymede.  This  is  the  great  charter  of  English 
liberty.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  constitution  and  of 
the  constitutional  governments  of  all  English-speak¬ 
ing  countries.  The  charter  exempted  the  people 
from  arbitrary  arrest,  guaranteed  them  trial  by 
jury  of  one’s  peers,  provided  that  justice  should  not 
be  delayed  or  denied,  bought  or  sold.  It  guaranteed 
that  the  people  should  be  protected  in  life,  liberty 
and  property.  The  rights  claimed  by  the  barons 
were  secured  also  for  all  the  people.  It  made  special 
provision  for  the  poor.  The  means  of  livelihood  was 
left  to  the  meanest.  The  forfeiture  of  a  freeman  for 
a  felony  did  not  include  his  tenement,  or  a  mer¬ 
chant  his  wares,  nor  a  countryman  his  wain  or 
wagon.  The  farmer,  or  under  tenant,  was  protected 
from  lawless  actions  of  the  lords,  as  the  barons  were 
from  the  king.  This  charter,  like  all  concessions 
from  centralized  power,  was  wrung  from  an  un¬ 
willing  king  by  the  barons  of  England  backed  by  a 
consent  of  the  then  English  people.  It  occurred 
more  than  700  years  ago.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
English  constitutional  government  and  the  basis  of 
our  cherished  ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Hence 
it  is  a  day  to  be  celebrated.  We  probably  have  holi¬ 
days  enough.  But  it  would  be  a  wholesome  lesson 
in  civil  government  and  a  great  inspiration  for  the 
appreciation  of  independence,  liberty  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  if  every  family  in  the  land  set  aside  an 
hour  June  15  to  read  the  chapter  of  English  history 
on  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  the  development  of 
the  great  English  charter  of  human  rights. 

* 

PPLE  scab  is  commonly  thought  of  as  applying 
only  to  certain  “susceptible”  varieties  in  any 
important  sense.  The  first  page  article  this  week 
shows  how  erroneous  this  is,  as  careful  comparison 
shows  nearly  one-third  of  the  Pennsylvania  crop 
seriously  damaged  by  scab  last  year,  and  individual 
trees  yielding  only  one-tenth  of  normal.  The  “spray 
service”  of  apple  States  has  well  chosen  scab  as  a 
special  feature  on  which  to  concentrate  effort,  be¬ 
cause  timing  the  spray  is  such  a  critical  matter. 
Telephone  and  telegraph  enable  the  county  authori¬ 
ties  in  this  matter  to  get  the  information  about 
.probable  scab  spore  shooting  to  growers  just  when 
needed. 

* 

IIE  potato  crop  is  turning  out  rather  better  as 
the  season  moves  northward  to  the  Carolinas 
and  the  crop  approaches  maturity  in  the  great  mid- 
season  shipping  region  of  Eastern  \  irginia  and 
Maryland.  The  yield  may  not  be  especially  heavy, 
but  market  quality  is  better  now  compared  with 
much  of  the  crop  shipped  early  in  the  season  from 
the  rain-soaked  fields  of  Florida  and  adjacent  States. 
Old  potatoes  seem  to  be  about  through  coming  to 
market  from  the  West  and  from  New  York,  but  there 
are  still  some  good  potatoes  in  Northern  Maine,  al¬ 
though  the  price  has  not  held  very  well  since  the 
middle  of  May.  Heavy  supplies  from  the  Carolinas 
began  at  that  time  and  markets  were  fully  supplied 


again.  Eastern  potato  growers  have  done  fairly 
well  after  all,  also  western  growers,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  were  able  to  produce  good-sized  crops  last 
season.  Since  the  total  sales  in  earlots  were  greater 
in  number  than  last  season  and  the  price  from  two 
to  three  times  as  high,  it  is  plain  that  returns  were 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  coming  season,  too,  may  be 
reasonably  favorable  in  a  market  way.  It  is  starting 
with  southern  potatoes  showing  moderate  acreage 
and  production  and  prices  fairly  high,  although  tend¬ 
ing  to  decline  now.  If  northern  growers  have  not 
increased  acreage  any  more  than  expected,  the  price 
still  might  continue  moderately  good.  Fifteen  bushels 
an  acre  difference  over  the  yield  in  1929,  and  not 
quite  so  many  acres  planted,  resulted  in  nearly 
doubling  the  total  market  value  of  the  1929  crop  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  year  before. 

* 

I  am  sending  a  cedar  twig  containing  a  circular 
brown  growth.  In  Winter  it  was  hard  but  this  Spring 
softened  into  a  jelly-like  substance.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

HIS  proved  to  be  the  apple  rust  fungus,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  cedar  apple.  It  is  one  of  the 
fungi  that  spend  part  of  life  on  two  different  host 
plants.  The  cedar  apple,  as  described  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  softens  in  Spring  and  sends  out  multitudes 
of  spores.  These  falling  on  apple  trees  cause  the 
yellowish  rust  on  the  leaves,  sometimes  sufficiently 
destructive  to  prevent  fruit  development.  Cedar 
trees  anywhere  near  apple  trees  should  either  be 
removed  or  examined  every  Winter,  so  that  all  of 
these  brown  apples  are  removed  and  burned.  That 
is  the  preventive,  and  in  some  locations  where  ap¬ 
ple  growing  is  a  large  business  it  is  unlawful  to 
harbor  cedars  on  the  premises.  Getting  rid  of  the 
cedars  automatically  does  away  with  this  fungus, 
which  lives  in  Summer  on  apples  and  takes  another 
form  on  the  cedar  for  Winter. 

* 

READER  who  moved  a  barrel  of  vinegar  finds 
now  that  it  is  cloudy  and  does  not  settle.  This 
is  doubtless  solid  matter  of  very  nearly  the  same 
density  as  the  clear  vinegar  and  stirred  up  so  thor¬ 
oughly  in  moving  that  it  is  likely  to  stay  some  time 
in  suspension.  We  mention  this  thinking  it  may 
save  some  one  else  the  same  experience.  Siphoning 
off  all  that  is  clear  into  a  clean  barrel  will  avoid 
this.  Another  point  with  vinegar  is  never  to  put  it 
into  a  tin  or  iron  vessel,  even  for  a  short  time,  as 
that  will  discolor  the  vinegar.  A  nail  driven  into 
the  barrel  or  accidentally  dropped  into  it  will  have 
the  same  effect. 

* 

HE  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
announced  certain  changes  in  the  U.  S.  Standard 
apple  grades.  A  new  grade,  U.  S.  No.  1  Early  is 
sandwiched  in  between  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mercial.  This  additional  grade  consists  of  apples 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  U.  S  No.  1  except 
in  color  and  maturity  and  is  designed  only  for 
Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  Lowland  Raspberry,  Red 
June,  Hagloe,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy,  Williams  and 
other  varieties  of  the  same  period  of  ripening  and 
which  are  used  mostly  for  cooking  purposes  rather 
than  for  eating  out  of  hand.  The  name  U.  S.  No.  2 
has  disappeared  entirely  and  has  become  U.  S. 
Utility  for  Winter  apples  and  U.  S.  Utility  for  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  sorts.  Combination  grades  (adapted 
from  the  northwestern  standards)  have  appeared 
and  are  listed  as  follows :  Combination  U.  S.  Fancy 
and  U.  S.  No.  1,  Combination  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S. 
Commercial,  and  Combination  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U. 
S.  Utility.  Combinations  other  than  these  are  not 
provided  for  in  connection  with  the  U.  S.  apple 
grades.  Unclassified  is  provided  for  apples  not 
graded  in  conformity  with  other  grades. 

* 

URING  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  we 
exported  1,292,427  lbs.  of  butter ;  cheese,  749,- 
604,  and  6,178,969  dozen  eggs.  Most  of  this  went  to 
Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Cuba,  Panama  and  Mexico  buy  cheese  heavily. 
Mexico  took  49,000  lbs.  of  butter;  Venezuela,  39, 000, 
and  Peru,  26,000  lbs.  in  April  alone.  In  the  same 
period  we  imported  1,257,481  lbs.  of  butter;  22,127,- 
811  lbs.  cheese,  and  124,484  dozen  eggs  in  shell. 
Other  forms  of  eggs,  such  as  dried  and  frozen 
amounted  to  3,049,064  lbs.  or,  at  an  average  weight 
of  whole  eggs,  about  2,300,000  dozen. 

* 

THE  apple  marketing  season  has  been  drawing 
toward  the  end  without  much  further  change  in 
the  situation.  Standard  grade  Baldwin  apples  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  $2  to  $2.20  a  bushel  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions  and  from  $6  to  $6.25  a  barrel.  These  prices 


show  the  general  range  of  long-keeping  varieties  in 
the  East  during  May.  The  new  crop  season  can 
hardly  be  sized  up  from  present  conditions.  It 
seems,  however,  doubtful  whether  production  will 
be  so  large  as  was  indicated  by  the  heavy  bloom  in 
most  producing  sections.  There  was  considerable  in¬ 
jury  by  low  temperatures  late  in  the  season.  June 
in  the  North  is  a  month  of  moderate  fruit  supply. 
Oranges  are  scarce  and  high.  Peaches  are  only 
about  two-thirds  of  average  yield  in  the  South. 
Strawberries  were  somewhat  disappointing  to  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  mid-season  section,  but  may  do  well  in 
the  North  if  not  injured  by  any  untimely  frost  such 
as  appeared  in  a  few  section  late  in  May.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  the  North  seems  to  be  about  as  usual  at  last 
reports.  Probably  there  will  be  considerable  compe¬ 
tition  with  melons  and  cantaloupes  which  have  been 
planted  heavily  this  season  in  nearly  all  producing 
sections.  Cantaloupes  from  the  West  and  Florida 
melons  will  be  on  the  market  throughout  the  month. 

* 

For  some  years  I  have  been  raising  about  1.000  White 
Leghorn  pullets  per  year  with  fairly  good  success.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  White  Minorcas  compare  with 
these  in  regard  to  laying,  both  as  to  size  and  quantity, 
as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  fowl.  p.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

HIS  is  quite  like  several  letters  received  every 
month.  It  is  a  reasonable  question,  though  dif¬ 
ficult  for  anyone  but  the  man  himself  to  decide.  Both 
breeds  have  their  good  qualities  and  their  advocates. 
The  Minorcas  are  certainly  larger  and  lay  larger 
eggs,  though  not  so  many  as  some  Leghorns.  We 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  a  man  who  has  been 
keeping  one  kind  successfully  to  jump  to  the  other 
quickly.  Trying  a  few  to  see  how  they  work  out 
under  those  special  conditions  is  a  better  plan. 
There  are  men  who  have  worked  with  a  breed  years 
enough  to  become  unconsciously  tied  to  it  in  such  a 
way  that  real  homesickness  will  result  from  a  quick 
change.  One  man  who  discarded  Rhode  Island  Reds 
for  White  Leghorns  told  us  that  he  missed  “that 
red  color  running  around  the  place.”  This  was  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  fussy,  but  we  are  all  that  way  to  some 
extent,  possibly  more  than  we  realize. 

* 

PECIAL  attention  is  called  to  the  article  about 
that  shipping-point  auction  market  for  eggs  at 
Toms  River,  N.  J.,  on  page  770.  Eggs  have  been  auc¬ 
tioned  in  the  cities  before,  but  we  believe  this  is  the 
first  primary  market  of  the  sort.  Selling  produce 
at  auction  has  elements  of  convenience  to  both  buy¬ 
er  and  seller,  but  the  great  aim  in  this  matter  is  to 
improve  grading  to  such  an  extent  that  a  State  brand 
guaranteeing  size  and  quality  may  be  adopted.  The 
matter  of  quality  is  well  understood  by  most  poul- 
trymen  now.  No  one  expects  to  get  as  much  for 
stale  eggs  as  fresh  ones,  or  to  have  poor  ones,  but 
the  need  for  careful  sizing  has  not  been  so  clear  to 
eastern  egg  producers.  They  have  scarcely  realized 
what  it  might  mean  to  have  case  after  case  in  a 
carload  run  so  nearly  uniform  in  size  that  the  eye 
can  detect  no  difference,  a  specification  approved, 
and  now  demanded  whenever  possible  by  the  hotel 
trade  of  large  cities.  If  the  nearby  producers  are 
to  have  a  fair  share  of  this  trade  they  must  meet 
this  grading  standard.  This  auction  is  the  first 
move  toward  a  State  guaranteed  brand  to  put  New 
Jersey  eggs  on  the  top  market  shelf. 


Brevities 

“Pigs’  knuckles  in  jelly”  make  a  substantial  dinner 
now  and  then. 

The  canning  pea  crop  in  Maryland  is  running  only 
half  of  a  normal  yield. 

In  Hungary  a  mixture  of  20  per  cent  potato  alcohol 
is  used  in  motor  car  fuel. 

Plenty  of  “violet  rays”  from  the  sun  for  workers  in 
the  fields  these  long  June  days. 

Zinc  amounting  to  671.868  tons  was  produced  in 
this  country  last  year.  The  chief  States  where  it  is 
mined  are  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Illinois  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

How  can  an  inquirer  get  rid  of  red  squirrels  in  the 
house?  Can  anyone  tell  us  how  to  evict  these  graceful 
but  pestiferous  creatures? 

Swatting  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  going  to  keep 
some  of  us  busy  this  year.  Any  successful  experience 
in  handling  this  pest  will  be  good  to  pass  on  to  others. 

Among  bids  for  supplies  asked  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  are :  160.006  lbs.  of  spaghetti,  157,000  lbs.  canned 
figs,  30.000  lbs.  canned  sausage,  18,000  lbs.  canned 
mincemeat. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  a  low-growing  plant  that 
will  grow  on  top  of  a  sea  wall,  exposed  to  salt  spray. 
We  can  only  suggest  sea  lavender  (Limonium)  or  mar¬ 
ram  grass.  What  do  others  say? 

Sauerkraut  juice  as  a  beverage  has  been  sold  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  take  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  medicinal  qualities.  A  condensed  form 
of  the  juice  is  now  being  prepared. 
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Honor  and  Renown  May  Yet  Be  Won 

[Digest  of  a  radio  address  to  “The  Graduate”  from 
Washington  by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.] 

REMATURE  pessimists  assert  that  the  great 
things  have  all  been  achieved.  They  believe 
that  the  age  of  heroes  and  heroines  has  passed  and 
that,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  allow  ourselves  to 
be  crowded  by  mediocrities  counting  their  money. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  is  much  to 
do,  and  in  this  army  of  boys  and  girls  leaving  the 
class  room  prepared  for  life's  work,  there  are  many 
who  will  work  on  and  find  their  place  among  the 
great  names  in  history. 

A  historian  tells  us  that  at  one  time  the  English 
Parliament  was  controlled  by  royal  patronage  and 
the  use  of  money  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pay¬ 
master  stood  in  the  gangway  after  sessions  and  paid 
the  members  for  their  votes  as  they  passed  out.  Yet 
now  in  no  country  is  there  less  corruption  in  poli¬ 
tics  than  in  England,  because  clean  and  courageous 
leaders,  supported  by  an  aroused  and  sane  public 
opinion  rose  up  and  fought  corruption.  Money  un¬ 
doubtedly  plays  a  large  part  in  our  politics.  Money 
can  sometimes  buy  positions  temporarily  and  secxxre 
a  place  for  a  time,  but  it  can  never  buy  respect  or 
confidence  of  the  people,  nor  permanent  political 
power  or  honorable  fame.  The  position  secured  with 
money  passes  out  with  the  cashier.  Most  political 
machines  are  corrupt.  We  have  some  of  them.  Their 
existence  is  the  reason  why  young  men  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  courage  and  honest  instincts  should  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  politics.  There  is  opportunity 
in  politics.  If  men  in  politics  have  something  to 
say,  every  paper  in  the  United  States  would  print 
it.  If  they  have  an  issue  of  worth,  the  machine 
will  follow  it  like  a  whipped  cur.  If  they  have  a 
message,  the  people  will  crowd  the  streets  to  listen. 
Success  depends  on  many  things  hut  mostly  on 
ability  and  steadfast  refusal  to  become  discouraged. 
There  never  were  more  problems  than  now.  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  economic  affairs  await  the  coming  of 
young  men  of  ability  and  independence  and  courage. 
Young  men  willing  to  give  honest  service  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  interests  of  the  people  will  yet  win 
renown  and  fortune. 

Political  machines  are  mostly  enemies  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  constitutional  government  and  of  decent 
citizenship,  but  the  numbers  of  clean  conscientious 
citizens  are  vastly  greater  than  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  unclean  politics.  History  of  all  ages 
teaches  that  selfish  and  corrupt  political  chicanery 
cannot  stand  up  long  against  fundamental  moral 
courage,  intelligently  and  perseveringly  directed. 

No  thinking  man  need  be  afraid  of  being  called  a 
radical.  In  these  days  a  radical  is  one  who  believes 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  who  will 
not  barter  away  his  devotion  for  party  and  so-called 
regularity  and  to  be  counted  with  the  majority.  Po¬ 
litical  organizations  are  important,  but  they  are  not 
entitled  to  control  the  judgment  and  the  conscience 
of  men  who  sincerely  believe  that  on  any  particular 
problem,  the  party  is  wrong.  Every  heart  vibrates 
on  the  iron  string  of  the  sentiment  “trust  thyself.” 
Every  crook,  every  special  privilege,  every  ill-gotten 
dollar,  every  vested  wrong,  cries  out  for  regularity 
and  pleads  that  things  he  left  as  they  are  and  that 
existing  conditions  be  not  disturbed. 


Raw  Milk  and  Cream  Rules 

HE  State  Public  Health  Council  has  made  some 
changes  in  the  State  Sanitary  Code,  relating 
principally  to  cream,  effective  July  1,  1930.  It  re¬ 
lates,  however,  only  to  milk  and  cream  sold  in  its 
fluid  form  in  the  State,  except  New  York  City.  It 
does  not  include  milk  to  he  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Three  grades  of  cream  are  established,  viz :  “Grade 
A  Pasteurized,”  “Pasteurized,”  and  "Raw.” 

1. — Grade  A  pasteurized  cream  must  be  obtained 
from  milk  conforming  to  code  requirements  for  Grade 
A  pasteurized  and  must  not  have  a  bacterial  count 
at  time  of  delivery  exceeding  100,000  per  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter.  2. — Pasteurized  cream  must  be  from  milk 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  Grade  B  pasteur¬ 
ized,  and  bacterial  count  not  to  exceed  500,000  per 
cubic  centimeter.  3. — No  cream  may  he  labeled 
“raw”  unless  obtained  from  milk  meeting  the  code 
requirements  for  raw  milk,  and  unless  the  bacterial 
count  is  within  200,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

All  cream  is  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  bottles  except  as  in  the  case  of  milk  the 
local  health  officer  may  permit  delivery  in  cans  to 
hospitals,  institutions,  camps,  hotels,  restaurants 
and  other  public  eating  places  where  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  premises. 

Regulation  2,  which  required  that  Grade  A  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  must  be  pasteurized  in  plants  which 
have  been  inspected  by  authorized  representatives  of 


the  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  is  changed  to 
make  this  requirement  apply  after  July  1,  1930,  to 
plants  pasteurizing  milk  or  cream  of  any  grade. 

A  new  section  requires  producers  to  exercise  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  to  detect  promptly  the  existence  in 
any  cow  of  any  inflamed  condition  of  the  udder  or 
teats,  and  upon  the  discovery  of  such  condition  to 
exclude  the  milk  from  the  affected  cow  and  notify 
the  health  officer. 

Another  new  regulation  provides  that  milk  shipped 
into  the  State  must  be  produced  and  handled  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  code  requirements  for  milk  which  is 
produced  within  the  State. 

A  special  appropriation  of  .$90,000  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  this  year  has  become  available  for  the  Health 
Department  for  the  enforcement  of  the  code  regula¬ 
tions.  The  plan  calls  for  an  addition  to  the  staff  of 
11  men  including  milk  specialists,  bacteriologists  and 
sanitarians.  All  must  be  graduates  from  colleges  of 
agriculture,  veterinary  medicine  or  engineering  and 
have  practical  experience.  The  department  expects 
to  have  two  motor  laboratories  ready  for  operation 
in  the  field  by  July  1.  They  will  carry  complete 
equipment  for  making  bacterial  examinations  of 
milk  and  cream  at  local  points. 

The  general  aim  of  the  enfoi’cement  is  intended  to 
see  that  the  Sanitary  Code  l-equirements  are  ob¬ 
served  within  the  State  and  that  no  imported 
milk  or  cream  be  sold  here  unless  it  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  handled  in  conformity  with  the  State  re- 
quirements  and  has  been  subject  to  the  same  sort 
of  supervision  and  inspection  as  is  required  from 
producers  within  the  State.  A  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  fluid  cream  im¬ 
ported  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  in  conform¬ 
ance  to  the  code  requirements  from  being  diverted  to 
the  fluid  cream  market. 


Washington  Lobbyists 

COMMITTEE  of  the  United  States  Senate  has 
.been  investigating  the  influences,  motives  and 
activities  of  individuals  and  organizations  seeking 
to  influence,  or  pretending  to  influence,  legislaation 
at  Washington.  These  people  are  known  as  lobby¬ 
ists,  and  the  investigating  body  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Lobbyist  Committee.  The  testimony 
shows  that  some  of  the  lobbyists  were  pxxt  on  gov¬ 
ernment  pay  rolls,  and  one  so-called  agricultural 
lobbyist  drew  a  salary  from  a  company  interested 
in  the  legislation,  through  a  farm  organization,  and 
others  revealed  with  reluctance  the  sources  and  xxses 
of  money  contributions. 

Senator  Caraway,  chairman  of  the  Lobbyist  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  a  public  interview  criticized  the  Washing¬ 
ton  lobbyists  as  parasites  preying  oix  the  public.  He 
says  most  of  them  do  not  even  have  a  speaking  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  anyone  in  Washington  who  could 
influence  legislation.  As  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  their  positions  will  be  less  lucrative  in  the 
future.  He  concludes  the  interview  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs : 

In  most  cases  it  pretty  clearly  appeared  that  the  chief 
concern  of  the  lobbyist  was  to  find  credulous  people  and 
induce  them  to  contribute  the  funds  which  were  alleged 
to  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  ends 
they  professed  to  seek.  But  in  very  many  instances  the 
contributions  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
pi’ofessional  lobbyists. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  associations  and  individuals  who 
are  domiciled  in  Washington  and  who  may  properly  be 
described  as  lobbyists,  the  vast  majority  are  simply  prey¬ 
ing  upon  the  cupidity  or  desires  of  individuals  and 
groups  away  from  Washington,  and  whatever  money  is 
contributed  is  pocketed.  They  make  no  effort  to  in¬ 
fluence  legislation  or  executive  action  and  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  to  accomplish  either. 


Selling  the  Farm 

Can  you  tell  me  the  legal  brokerage  commission  for 
the  sale  of  a  small  farm?  A  broker  here  asks  10  per 
cent.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  avoid 
legal  complications.  T.  M.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

HERE  is  no  law  fixing  the  rate  of  commission 
on  real  estate  sales.  The  owner  and  the  broker 
may  agree  on  the  commission  between  themselves. 
The  agreement  shoxxld  be  in  writing.  It  should  state 
the  rate  or  amount  of  the  commission,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  paid  unless  and  until  the  title  has  been  passed, 
and  that  the  owner  reserves  the  right  to  change  the 
price,  or  withdraw  the  property  at  any  time  before 
an  acceptance  is  made  of  his  offer  by  a  client  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  buy.  If  no  such  contract  is  made, 
the  agent  may  claim  that  he  had  a  purchaser  able 
and  willing  to  buy  at  the  price  named,  and  then  he 
may  bring  suit  for  the  commission  even  though  no 
sale  be  made.  Even  though  an  owner  has  verbally 
offered  to  sell  through  a  broker  at  a  fixed  price,  he 
may  change  the  price  or  withdraw  the  property  any 
time  before  the  offer  is  accepted  by  a  buyer. 

When  the  commission  is  not  agreed  upon  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  is  paid  in  the  neighborhood.  It  runs 


from  1  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  some  places  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  is  asked,  but  in  our  experience  seldom 
paid. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 

Unseasonable  cold  weather  has  marred  what  started 
out  to  be  an  ideal  Spring.  Farmers  in  Northeastern 
Ohio  were  able  to  get  corn  and  other  crops  planted  in 
time  but  the  untimely  frosts  have  badly  damaged  corn 
and  early  potatoes  in  lowland  farms.  Grapes  have  been 
hard  hit  in  many  localities,  also  tender  plants  such  as 
tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.  Fortunately  there  is  still  time 
to  replant. 

Wheat  made  a  good  start  last  Fall,  killed  out  badly 
in  some  places  during  the  Winter,  but  now  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  making  a  fair  crop. 

Early,  homegrown  strawberries  are  about  ready. 
Seventeen  cars  of  shipped  strawberries  are  i-eported  in 
Cleveland,  32  cars  of  lettuce,  21  cars  of  cabbage,  9  of 
peas,  5  of  celery  and  18  of  dry  onions.  The  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  of  shipped  produce  and  the  increasing  supply  of¬ 
fered  by  local  growers  is  sending  prices  down.  F.  s.  H. 


From  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  have  their  oats,  corn  and  potatoes  planted, 
also  their  family  gardens,  and  now  have  their  buck¬ 
wheat  land  to  get  ready.  Fruit  trees  have  again  been 
sprayed.  Fruit  cx-op  in  general  is  promising.  Pastures 
are  in  fine  condition  ;  gi-ass  growing  rapidly ;  fine  crop 
of  hay  predicted.  Early  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
geese  are  growing  finely.  Not  much  loss  in  the  early 
hatches  is  reported. 

Arbor  Day  exercises  were  observed  at  Martin  Van 
Buren  school,  the  high  school  in  Kindei’hook,  and  it 
was  also  observed  at  other  schools  in  the  county.  The 
Garden  Club  of  Kinderhook  met  at  the  Payn  Founda¬ 
tion  Home  in  Chatham. 

At  the  Germantown  high  school  auditorium  the  op- 
eretta  “Spring  Glow”  was  repeated  by  the  grade  school 
pupils,  during  the  “Blossom  Time  Festival.”  The  Ger¬ 
mantown  schools  have  a  fine  record.  Many  pupils  have 
not  been  either  absent  or  tardy  during  the  whole  of  tin's 
pi’esent  school  year;  the  per  cent  for  both  high  school 
and  grades,  for  efficiency,  is  97  per  cent. 

Local  greenhouse  cucumbers  are  5c  each  ;  greenhouse 
strawberries,  25c  a  basket ;  native  asparagus,  29c  a 
bunch  ;  radishes,  5c  a  bunch  ;  old  potatoes,  59c  a  peck ; 
comb  honey,  23c  lb. ;  eggs,  32c  a  dozen  ;  butter,  38c  a 
pound,  and  Winesap  apples,  0  for  25c.  c.  V.  h. 


Crop  Notes 

The  dairy  business  is  only  fail’,  lack  of  work  for  the 
laboring  man  has  caused  a  surplus  of  milk.  The  price 
of  feed  is  reasonable.  Hay  is  about  all  used  up.  Some 
farmers  ran  short.  Winter  wheat  and  rye  are  about 
90  per  cent.  About  the  usual  amount  of  sheep  kept, 
but  better  grade.  The  potato  acreage  will  be  somewhat 
larger  this  year.  The  farms  that  have  ti-actors  have 
as  many  horses  as  they  had  before.  a.  m. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  a  great  poultry  section.  Fruit  will  be  short. 
Price  of  corn  is  90c  per  cwt. ;  wheat  the  same ;  hay,  $10 
per  ton.  The  number  of  sheep  is  not  large.  Appeai’- 
ance  of  pastures  poor;  potato  acreage  small.  s.  M. 

Miami  Co.,  O. 


New  Jersey  Truck  Crops 

The  area  of  asparagus  being  cut  this  year  is  10,500 
acres ;  condition  90  per  cent  of  normal. 

There  are  6,000  acres  in  strawberries.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  93  per  ecnt  indicates  a  yield  per  acre  of  58.1 
crates  of  32  quai’ts  each,  as  compared  with  59  crates 
harvested  in  1929,  and  59.4,  the  average  yield  for  the 
past  six  yeai’s,  1924-1929. 

In  green  peas  there  are  3.060  acres  for  the  coming 
season,  as  compared  with  3,000  aci-es ;  condition  92  per 
cent  of  normal,  as  compared  with  92  per  cent  on  the 
same  date  last  year. 

Spring  lettuce  area  is  1,100  acres,  as  compared  with 
1.170  acres  harvested  last  year;  condition  92  per  cent 
of  normal. 

In  onions  there  are  2.900  acres,  as  compared  with 
2,550  acres  harvested  last  year.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  is  95  per  cent  of  a  normal,  compared  with  90  per 
cent,  at  the  same  date  last  yeai\ 

Carrots  are  grown  on  2,200  acres,  as  compared  with 
1,900  aci-es  harvested  last  year. 

Tomatoes  occupy  12,150  acres,  as  compared  with  11.- 
850  aci-es  harvested  last  year ;  condition  is  94  per  cent 
of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  87  per  cent  last  year. 

All  sorts  there  are  7,875  acres,  as  compared  with 
7,500  acres  harvested  last  year. 


State  Aid  for  Agricultural  Fairs 

The  N.  1T.  State  Depai’tment  of  Agriculture  states 
that  the  county  and  town  agricultural  fair  associations 
receiving  State  aid  paid  out  $442,467.60  at  the  fairs 
held  in  1929.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  the  State  of 
New  York  to  reimburse  the  societies  for  the  premiums 
paid  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic 
arts,  education  along  agricultural  lines,  and  breeding 
of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  horses  and  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  Thirty-six  societies  received  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $6,000,  and  the  balance  is  divided  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  paid  in  premiums  by  the  society. 

Associations  receiving  the  maximum  $6,000,  were : 
Albany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Chenango, 
Columbia,  Cortland,  Dutchess.  Erie,  Franklin,  Genesee, 
Jefferson,  Hemlock  Union,  Caledonia  Tri-County,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Rochester,  Niagara,  Vernon,  Ontario,  Orange, 
Otsego,  Morris,  Queens-Nassau,  Gouverneur,  Saratoga, 
Coblesltill,  Schuyler,  Seneca,  Steuben,  Hornellsville, 
Suffolk,  Tompkins,  Washington,  Cambridge  Valley, 
Palmyra. 


Wheat  and  Wheat  Milling  Report 

For  the  four  months  of  this  year  1,043  mills  in  this 
country  reported  166,252.565  bushels  of  wheat  ground, 
making  36,710,417  barrels  of  flour,  and  2,966,620,000 
lbs.  of  by-products. 

The  average  wheat  required  for  a  barrel  of  flour 
was  276.6  lbs.  These  mills  operated  at  55.4  average 
capacity.  These  figures  are  almost  identical  with  the 
same  period  last  year. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Sea  Fever 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the 
lonely  sea  and  the  sky. 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to 
steer  her  by  ; 

And  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the  wind’s  song 
and  the  white  sail’s  shaking. 

And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea’s  face,  and 
a  gray  dawn  breaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for 
the  call  of  the  running  tide 
Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may 
not  be  denied  ; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the 
white  clouds  flying, 

And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown 
spume,  and  the  seagulls  crying. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to 
the  vagrant  gipsy  life, 

To  the  gull’s  way  and  the  whale’s  way 
where  the  wind’s  like  a  whetted 
knife ; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a 
laughing  fellow-rover. 

And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when 
the  long  trick’s  over. 

— John  Masefield. 

* 

Thebe  is  a  place,  on  the  farm,  for 
those  prepared  “hand  cleaners”  that  are 
used  by  mechanics  and  factory  workers. 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  toilworn  hands, 
we  know,  but  bands  that  are  not  care¬ 
fully  washed  suggest  neglect.  The  hand 
cleaners  are  usually  a  sort  of  paste, 
containing  powdered  pumice  stone,  with 
glycerine  to  keep  the  skin  smooth.  A 
good  hand  cleaner  will  give  better  results 
than  soap  alone,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
do  work  that  is  hard  on  one’s  hands. 

* 

One  of  the  government  authorities 

urges  mothers  to  dress  their  small 
children  in  bright  colors,  so  that  they 
will  be  readily  seen  by  motorists  when 
they  dart  across  the  street.  Duller  colors 
blend  with  their  background,  and  are  not 
so  easily  seen.  We  should  think  it  still 
more  important  to  teach  the  children  not 
to  dart  across  the  street.  The  fact  that 
a  child  is  noticeably  dressed  is  not  very 
helpful  if  he  darts  into  the  path  of  a 
speeding  car. 


Daughter  and  Left-Overs 

Most  girls  like  to  cook,  provided  they 
can  make  something  fancy  and  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  fresh  ingredients,  but  few  can  go 
into  the  pantry  and  manage  an  attractive 
supper  out  of  the  left-overs  on  hand. 
Usually  we  do  not  ask  daughter  to  at¬ 
tempt  ‘it,  yet  if  she  ever  has  a  home  of 
her  own  the  use  of  food  remnants  will 
be  an  important  item  in  the  budget  plan. 

In  my  home  we  have  a  plan  that  makes 
the  children  really  enjoy  seeing  what  they 
can  do  with  odds  and  ends  of  this  and 
that.  First  I  allow  them  to  serve  the 
left-overs  on  pretty  dishes,  and  allow  a 
liberal  use  of  garnishes,  and  they  may 
have  time  to  cut  left  over  vegetables 
into  fancy  shapes  with  cutters.  It  pos- 
sible  we  skip  a  day  before  serving  a  left¬ 
over  even  though  it  is  served  very  differ¬ 
ently.  So  expert  have  they  become  m  this 
form  of  cookery  that  company  has  often 
helped  consume  their  masterpieces.  Daugh¬ 
ter  is  locally  famous  for  her  “hash  nests. 
Thev  are  delicious  but  simple.  She  chops 
the  ingredients  finely  in  whatever  propor¬ 
tion  they  are  on  hand,  and  presses  the 
mixture ‘down  firmly  in  a  dripping  pan 
that  has  been  liberally  greased,  covers 
oloselv,  and  puts  it  in  the  oven  to  heat 
through  instead  of  browning  delicately. 
Iii  the  meantime  she  cuts  rounds  of  stale 
bread  (saving  the  crusts  for  dressing  or 
pudding)  and  toasts  them.  These  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  hot  platter,  dotted  with 
butter,  moistened  with  hot  salted  watei, 
and  portions  of  the  hash  placed  hi  the 
center  of  each  with  a  slight  depression  in 
the  middle.  In  each  depression  put  one 
half  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  with  a  sprig  ot 
parsley  in  the  center.  Between  each 
round  of  toast  place  a  spoonful  of  tart 


Here  is  a  meat  roll  that  is  made  of  a 
little  of  everything,  yet  is  fit  for  a  king. 
Absolutely  anv  kind  of  meat  may  be  used, 
or  two  or  three  kinds  may  be  combined. 
For  instance,  beef  and  pork  are  better 
mixed  than  alone,  and  any  roll  is  improv- 
od  bv  the  addition  of  a  bit  of  left-over 
bacon  or  salt  pork.  It  should  all  be  put 
through  the  food  chopper  twice,  and  any 
bits  of  vegetables  can  be  added.  Season 
with  onion,  parsley  or  green  pepper 
When  the  ingredients  are  all  mixed,  it 
there  should  not  be  enough,  moisten  some 
stale  bread  crumbs  and  add.  Last,  stir 
in  an  unbeaten  egg  and  form  into  a  roll, 
lay  either  pork  or  bacon  strips  on  the 
outside,  roll  in  oiled  paper,  tie  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  bake  about  one-half  hour  or 
until  brown.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce, 
or  make  a  gravy  by  adding  browned  flour 
and  water  to  the  juice  in  the  pan.  Lack¬ 


ing  any  of  the  above  seasoning,  sage  or 
poultry  seasoning  may  be  used. 

Meat  pastry  rolls  are  a  real  treat.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  rich  dough,  using  half  pint  flour 
to  one  tablespoon  lard  and  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Sift 
well,  add  milk  enough  to  moisten,  roll 
thin,  and  cut  into  narrow  strips.  The 
roll  is  made  of  any  kind  of  meat  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  meats,  chopped  all  together  and 
seasoned  to  taste.  Flour  the  hands  and 
form  into  little  rolls  about  as  large  as 
the  finger.  Wrap  the  strips  of  dough 
around  the  rolls  of  meat,  bake  quickly 
and  serve  piping  hot  with  mashed  po¬ 
tato. 

Meat  turnovers  are  a  nice  hearty  sup¬ 
per  dish.  Use  left-over  rice,  cold  po¬ 
tato,  carrots  or  other  vegetables,  season 
with  onion  or  green  pepper,  stir  in  one 
unbeaten  egg  yolk.  Place  a  spoonful  of 
this  mixture  on  a  large  round  (size  of 
saucer)  of  the  above  pastry  dough  rolled 
thin.  Moisten  the  edges  Avith  the  white 
of  the  egg  and  fold  over  into  a  turnover, 
press  edges  together,  brush  with  egg 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  tending  price  with  order 


730  —  Cape  Collar. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
30,  38,  40.  42,  44, 
40  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 


704 — For  Smart  Jun¬ 
ior.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  0,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2VS 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  Avith  V,  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  0  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
for  dress  and  bloom¬ 
ers.  Ten  cents. 


Our  large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Avhite  and  cook  about  one-half  hour.  Serve 
Avith  tomato  sauce,  chili  sauce  or  ketchup. 

When  plain  boiled  rice  is  left  over  try 
this :  Partly  fill  custard  cups  with  the 
rice  (butter  first),  break  an  egg  care¬ 
fully  and  place  on  the  rice.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  parsley.  Fill  the  cups 
Avith  a  rather  thin  white  sauce.  Bake 
until  the  eggs  are  set,  about  five  minutes. 
Serve  in  the  cups. 

The  folloAving  is  nice  for  supper.  Use 
left-over  mashed  potatoes,  if  there  is  a 
pint  add  one-half  cup  of  strained  to¬ 
mato,  a  very  finely  chopped  onion,  a  bit 
of  butter  and  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  un¬ 
til  fluffy  and  arrange  in  mounds  on  a 
Avell-greased  baking  dish.  Make  a  cavity 
in  the  top  of  each  mound  and  carefully 
break  into  it  one  egg.  Bake  sloAvly  until 
the  eggs  are  set.  Decorate  Avith  parsley 
and  serve  hot.  Florence  hadley. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

This  year  is  the  bicentenary  of  the 
birth  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  potter,  so  all  the  large  department 
and  china  stores  are  making  displays  of 
Wedgwood  china.  Many  of  us  associate 
WedgAvood  chiefly  with  the  classical  de¬ 
signs  in  white,  raised  like  a  cameo  on  a 


background  of  blue,-  green  or  black,  but 
the  teasets  or  dinner  sets  printed  in  color 
are  always  charming.  Our  favorite  is  an 
old  pattern  of  the  usual  creamy  white 
glazed  china  with  a  raised  or  embossed 
design  around  the  edges  of  the  dishes, 
which  are  printed  Avith  a  quaint  landscape 
picture  in  black.  Wedgwood  himself  made 
such  sets  for  English  housewives  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  they  have  never 
gone  out  of  style. 

One  of  those  kneeling  mats  of  resistent 
spongy  rubber  which  are  sold  for  use  in 
the  garden  will  be  found  helpful  in  the 
bouse  also  when  scrubbing  or  doing  any 
work  that  necessitates  kneeling.  They 
come  in  plain  red  rubber  or  in  some 
pretty  colors,  and  cost  from  around  75 
cents  to  $2. 

We  haA'e  seen  some  charming  little 
greeting  cards  that  Avere  decorated  with 
colored  reproductions  of  the  old-fashioned 
pictures  in  Godey’s  Lady's  Book.  They 
Avere  about  3)4  inches  long,  folded,  so 
that  there  Avas  a  place  to  write  inside, 
and  with  the  envelope  cost  nine  cents 
each.  The  advantage  of  these  cards  is 
that  one  can  write  an  appropriate  sen¬ 
timent  or  greeting,  and  'they  are  Arery 
convenient  for  emergencies. 

Some  useful  and  attractive  Summer 
underwear  for  women  and  misses  is  made 
of  a  fine  .soft  cotton  mesh  in  colors  as 
attractive  as  silk.  Vests,  either  sun-back 
or  _  bodice  tops,  cost  75  cents ;  shorts, 
which  are  brief  full  panties,  are  85  cents. 
They  come  in  sizes  34  to  40  for  vests, 
34  to  38  for  shorts.  They  are  as  easy 
to  Avasb  and  dry  as  silk. 

Peasant  tunics  of  white  chiffon  voile, 
hand  embroidered  and  smocked  in  black 
and  colors,  are  really  full-length  dresses, 
and  they  are  very  cool  and  pretty.  They 
have  long  sleeves  and  are  fitted  at  the 
waist  with  smocking.  We  saw  some 
recently  elaborately  embroidered,  in  sizes 
34  to  42,  for  $9.75. 


Tomatoes  for  Health 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad.  —  Place 
three  slices  of  ripe  tomato  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  leaves.  Slice  a  few  slices  of 
cucumber  on  this  and  top  with  mayon¬ 
naise. 

Stuffed  Tomato  Salad. — Select  smooth 
ripe  tomatoes,  one  for  each  person,  peel 
the  tomato,  and  from  -the  stem  end  scoop 
out  enough  of  the  pulp  to  form  a  cup. 
Season-  with  salt  and  turn  upside  to 
drain.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  until  ready 
to  .serve,  and  then  place  upon  a  lettuce 
leaf  and  stuff  with  one  of  the  following. 
Chopped  meat  and  celery,  cooked  peas, 
cucumber  chopped  fine  or  a  mixture  of 
several  of  these.  Top  with  mayonnaise. 

Tomato  and  Cheese  Salad.  —  On  an 
individual  salad  plate,  place  a  lettuce 
leaf  and  arrange  three  slices  of  tomato 
on  this.  In  the  center  make  a  mound  of 
cottage  cheese,  which  has  been  mixed 
with  cream  and  salt.  Top  with  salad 
dressing  and  a  feAv  strips  of  green  pepper. 

Poinsettia  Salad.  - —  Select  smooth  to¬ 
matoes  about  two  or  2%  inches  in 
diameter.  Cut  to  a  depth  of  one-eighth 
inch  around  the  tomato,  as  though  about 
to  cut  it  in  half.  Beginning  at  the  blos¬ 
som  end.  cut  it  likewise  in  quarters  and 
then  in  eighths.  You  now  have  eight 
petals  which  may  be  separated  from  the 
pulp.  Remove  the  pulp  and  place  the 
flower  on  a  lettuce  -leaf.  Let  six  cups  of 
finely  .shredded  cabbage  stand  in  ice  water 
for  30  minutes.  Drain  and  add  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  one-fourth  cup  vinegar, 
mix  and  let  stand  20  minutes.  Drain 
and-  add  three-fourths  teaspoon  salt  and 
one-half  pint  of  cream,  whipped.  Place 
a  mound  of  this  mixture  in  the  floAyer 
shapped  tomato  and  on  top  place  a  slice 
of  stuffed  olive. 

Tomato  and  Olive  Salad. — Peel  smooth 
ripe  -tomatoes,  one  for  each  person.  Cut 
nearly  through  the  tomato  as  though  cut¬ 
ting  in  half.  Cut  likewise  in  quarters 
and  eighths.  Place  on  a  bed  of  lettuce 
alloAAdng  the  sections  to  fall  slightly 
apart.  In  the  center  place  a  mixture  of 
cottage  cheese  and  finely  chopped  stuffed 
olives.  Top  with  mayonnaise. 

There  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
cooked  tomatoes  in  Avhich  fresh  or  canned 
tomatoes  may  he  used.  As  they  are  easily 
canned  and  do  not  lose  their,  food  value 
as  some  A'egetables  do  by  cooking,  we  can 
use  many  of  the  following  dishes  in 
Winter  or  Summer. 

This  is  my  method  of  canning.  Peel 
the  tomatoes  and  cut  small  enough  to  go 
into  the  cans.  Fill  the  cans,  pressing 
down  slightly  unless  you  Avish  the  to¬ 
matoes  to  remain  Avliole.  OtherAvise  the 
can  will  be  only  about  half  full  Avhen 
cooked.  Add  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  place  the 
rubber  on  the  jar  and  fasten  the  top 
clamp.  Process  20  minutes  and  seal. 

Spanish  Rice.  —  Slice  three  medium- 
sized  onions  in  a  half  a  cup  of  drippings 
or  butter  and  slightly  brown.  Remove 
from  the  fat  and  add  half  a  cup  of  rice 
which  has  been  washed  and  dried,  and 
broAvn  it.  Add  the  onions,  three  cups 
tomatoes,  three  green  peppers  cut  in 
strips  and  tAVo  teaspoons  salt.  Turn  the 
mixture  in  a  baking  dish  and  bake  until 
the  rice  and  peppers  are  tender. 

Baked  Onions  in  Tomato  Sauce. — Place 
one  quart  tomatoes,  two  teaspoons  sugar, 
one  bay  leaf,  two  teaspoons  salt,  one 
teaspoon  celery  seed,  tAvo  cloves,  dash 
of  pepper,  in  the  saucepan  and  cook  10 
minutes.  Blend  two  tablespoons  flour  and 
two  tablespoons  butter  and  add  to  the 
tomatoes.  Cut  six  medium-sized  onions 
in  half  and  put  in  a  baking  dish.  Strain 
the  sauce  over  them.  Cover  and  cook 


until  tender,  about  an  hour.  Serve  from 
the  dish  in  which  they  are  cooked. 

Baked  Tomatoes.  —  From  smooth  to¬ 
matoes,  remove  the  stem.  Cut  in  half 
crosswise.  Dip  the  cut  surface  in  melted 
butter,  then  in  flour  and  then  in  melted 
butter  again.  Place  in  a  shallow  baking 
pan  with  the  cutside  up.  Sprinkle  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  minced  parsely.  Bake 
30  to  40  minutes. 

,  Tomatoes  and  Cheese.  —  In  a  baking 
dish  place  a  layer  of  cooked  rice,  bread 
crumbs  or  cooked  potato.  Over  this  place 
a  layer  of  tomatoes  and  grated  cheese. 
Season  Avith  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Re¬ 
peat  the  layers  until  the  dish  is  full.  If 
the  dish  seems  dry  add  a  little  Avater 
and  hake  20  to  30  minutes. 

Swiss  Steak. — Select  about  four  pounds 
of  steak  three  inches  thick.  Into  this, 
beat  AA’ith  a  -meat  pounder  or  hammer 
one-half  cup  flour  and  1)4  teaspoons 
salt.  I  lace  three  tablespoons  fat  in  the 
trying-pan  and  heat  very  hot.  Sear  the 
meat  on  both  sides.  Add  2)4  cups  tomato 
and  cook  an  hour  and  a  half  or  until 
the  meat  is  tender.  More  water  may  he 
added  if  needed.  There  should  be  plenty 
ol  the  rich  gravy  to  serve  with  the  meat. 
Unions  may  be  added  if  desired.  Thev 
should  be  fried  with  the  meat. 

Meat  Balls  Avith  Tomato  and  Mushroom 
bauce.  Two  pounds  ground  steak,  one- 
halt  cup  cracker  crumbs,  one  tablespoon 
minced  onion,  two  eggs,  tAvo  teaspoons 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper.  Mix 
aa  ell  and  shape  in  balls  about  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Roll  in  flour  and  broAAui  in  the 
frying-pan.  Place  in  a  casserole,  add  one 
bay  leaf  and  pour  over  it  the  following 
sauce:  Melt  two  tablespoons  butter  in 
the  frying-pan.  Add  one  small  onion 
chopped.  BroAA’ii  and  add  one  small  can 
mushrooms  and  two  cups  strained  tomato 
juice.  Bake  one  hour  in  a  hot  oven. 

AUNT  HELEN. 


Canning-  Vegetables 

As  I  was  canning  some  dandelions 
today  I  was  reminded  of  an  article  which 
I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  during  the 
Winter.  It  was  the  sad  story  of  a  house¬ 
keeper  who  lost  25  quarts  of  canned  corn. 
I  am  sure  I  can  offer  some  suggestions 
which  will  help  her  next  time.  I  have 
canned  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  last  15  years  and  have  lost  but  two 
quarts,  a  can  of  tomatoes  for  no  apparent 
reason,  and  a  can  of  greens  because  of  a 
defective  glass  top  which  I  overlooked. 

One  factor  in  success  is  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  scalding  hot;  that  is,  the  cans, 
rubbers  and  tops.  Before  I  begin  to  work 
at.  the  corn  I  place  as  many  cans  as  I 
think  I  shall  need  in  a  large  dishpan 
together  with  the  rubbers  and  tops,  and 
pour  scalding  water  in  and  around  them 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches.  These 
I  let  stand  on  the  hack  of  the  stove  while 
I  prepare  the  corn.  I  usually  do  six  cans 
at  a  time. 

_Do  not  scald  and  blanch  the  corn  as 
this  takes  away  the  natural  -sweetness 
and  flavor.  As  -soon  as  it  is  husked  wipe 
it  with  a  dry  rough  towel  to  remove  the 
silks  and  any  bits  of  dirt  which  may 
adhere.  Cut  from,  the  cobs,  and  pack  in 
the  hot  jars,  packing  snugly,  but  not  too 
tight,  as  the  corn  swells  somewhat  in 
cooking.  Add  neither  sugar,  salt,  nor 
water,  just  nothing  but  corn.  Adjust  the 
hot  rubbers  and  tops,  pull  up  the  first 
wire  and  place  at  once  in  your  boiler  or 
cooker.  Fill  with  warm  water  up-  to  the 
necks  of  the  jars  cover  tightly  and'  boil 
for  four  hours  after  water  begins  to  boil, 
and  I  do  not  mean  simmer,  but  keep 
them  boiling  briskly.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  fill  up  the  boiler  with  hot  water  when 
about  half  done.  At  the  end  of  four 
hours  snap  dOAvn  the  second  wire  and 
leaim  the  cans  in  the  water  uncovered 
until  cool.  This  method  insures  a  tender, 
fine-flavored  corn  and  perfectly  sealed 
jars,  and  I  am  sure  that  anyone  -Avho 
tries  it  will  he  more  than  pleased  Avith 
the  result.  I  can  all  vegetables  the  same 
way.  mbs.  c.  b.  c. 


Strawberry  Cream 

Hull  a  pint  of  very  ripe  strawberries, 
lay  them  in  a  -sieve  and  sprinkle  -with 
powdered  sugar.  Put  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine  in  a  granite  saucepan  Avith  cold 
water  to  cover,  tAvo  ounces  and  half  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Let  dissolve,  then  mix  over  a  gentle  heat. 
Press  strawberries  through  a  sieve,  strain 
the  gelatine  in,  set  to  cool.  When  cold 
add  half  pint  of  whipped  cream.  Beat 
and  set  on  ice.  k. 


Molasses  Cookies 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  lard,  one  egg, 
one  cu-p  molasses,  %  cup  but  term  it-k,  one 
tablespoon  -soda,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  )4 
teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
ginger  and  cinnamon.  Flour  to  roll  out. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  c.  L. 


Rhode  Island  Clam  Pie 

Fry  out  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  fat 
salt  pork.  Add  one  onion  cut  fine  and 
fry  just  a  little,  not  brown.  Peel  and 
cut  up  a  pint  of  potatoes.  Put  all  in 
kettle  and  cook  until  nearly  done.  Then 
have  ready  one  pint  of  clams  or  quahaugs, 
all  cut  up;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  and 
finish  cooking.  Then  put  in  d_eep  dish, 
add  a  very  small  piece  of  butter,  cover 
with  a  good  biscuit  crust  and  hake  until 
nice  and  brown,  o  m  e. 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Spring  is  here,  and  Summer  too,  if  the 
thermometer  is  anything  to  judge  by. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  chilly  and 
dismal ;  now  there  is  bine  sky,  golden 
sunshine,  and  everywhere  the  woods  are 
a  lacy  network  of  pale  green.  The  cows 
are  out  to  pasture  and  today  the  fields 
are  scattered  with  yellow  dandelion  blos¬ 
soms.  Jean  and  Itoderic  enjoy  going  with 
me  to  dig  dandelions  for  greens.  The 
cow  cabbage  is  big  enough  too.  Last 
Spring  we  found  out  that  the  right  name 
for  this  was  Virginia  water-leaf,  but  I 
jind  it  hard  to  abandon  the  old  name,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  linked  with  so  many  childhood 
memories.  Jean  is  big  enough  now  to  go 
out  by  herself  and  pick  this  green. 
Everyone  is  backward  with  their  work ; 
it  has  come  on  Spring  so  quickly  and 
when  no  one  expected  it.  I  have  done 
only  a  little  cleaning,  but  will  make 
things  fly  next  week.  May  I  have  a  very 
stiff  backbone  and  make  most  of  them 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Ocean  Wave. — Our  grandmothers  did  not  re¬ 
gard  the  collection  of  quilts  complete  until 
one  of  the  ocean  wave  quilts  has  been 
pieced.  The  one  from  which  this  pattern 
was  taken  was  made  in  a  water  green-blue, 
and  surely  did  remind  one  of  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  At  first  appearance  this  quilt 
seems  very  difficult  to  fashion,  but  not  so. 
Price  of  pattern  with  directions  for  making, 
15c.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fly  right  out  onto  the  junk  pile  1  That  is 
the  secret  of  efficient  housecleaning,  so  it 
seems  to  me ;  to  get  rid  of  everything  we 
don't  really  need  or  want. 

My  "Winter  sewing  is  progressing  now. 
The  new  sewing  machine  has  arrived,  and 
I  am  learning  why  some  people  can  ac¬ 
complish  ,so  much  and  so  beautifully.  I 
never  dreamed  there  would  be  such  a 
difference  between  my  old  antique  and  a 
new  drophead.  For  once  my  mending  is 
all  done  up,  some  making-over  done,  a 
new  romper  for  Itoderic  done  and  several 
new  things  are  cut  out  waiting.  What  is 
best  of  all,  I  am  brimming  with  joy  and 
courage,  and  what  seemed  a  _  hopeless 
task  looks  like  a  pile  of  fun.  It  is  always 
interesting,  this  making  of  children’s 
clothes ;  for  a  girl  plain  garments  with 
a  little  fancy,  frilly  touch;  for  a  boy, 
the  mannish  effect.  The  romper  is  of 
fancy  figured  material,  mercerized  broad¬ 
cloth  or  something  similar,  made  like  the 
three-in-one  romper  recently  pictured  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  patterns;  that  is,  the 
basic  idea  is  the  same.  It  has  long 
straight  sleeves,  kimono  style,  two 
pockets  made  with  square  corners,  the 
front  is  mannishly  bound  with  self¬ 
material  and  the  collar  is  a  straight 
wide  binding  of  white  cotton  broadcloth 
which  turns  over  at  fastening  into  a 
most  masculine  little  collar.  There  are 
red  butons  on  the  front  closing,  and  one 
on  each  pocket,  snaps  being  used  on 
bottom  and  front.  The  bottom  and 
pockets  are  also  bound  with  white. 

An  egg  poacher  was  given  me  recently. 
It  is  sort  of  a  tin  frying-pan  with  a 
frame  to  set  in  the  top  and  the  shallow 
egg  cups  set  into  this.  You  put  a  tiny 
speck  of  butter  in  each  cup,  some  hot 
water  in  the  bottom  and  the  tight  fitting 
cover  keeps  in  the  steam.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  the  eggs  are  done,  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  is  lost,  and  they  have  a  delicious 
taste  that  no  other  method  of  cooking 
produces.  The  housewife  buying  new 
utensils  this  Spring  will  be  wise  to  get 
a  poacher  if  her  family  likes  to  eat  eggs 
as  well  as  this  one  does.  They  come  in 
sizes  of  three  and  five.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  remove  the  cooked  eggs  and 
drop  in  an  extra  one  or  two. 

Since  beginning  this  writing  I  have 
made  a  wonderful  discovery.  My  neigh¬ 
bor’s  plum  tree  is  in  blossom  !  From  my 
kitchen  window  1  can  look  up  across  the 
hill  pasture  and  see  its  cloud  of  white 
bloom,  and  it  seems  scarcely  more  than  a 
week  since  this  very  hill  had  patches  of 
snow  here  and  there !  Every  morning 
Mark  says:  “I  never  saw  things  come 
along  so!”  It  is  very  unusual. 

Jean  is  outdoors  all  the  time  now  play¬ 
ing.  Often  I  haven’t  the  heart  to  call 
her  in  to  do  an  errand  ;  it  must  be  nice 
to  have  an  oppoprtunity  to  be  out  so 
much.  Children  are  always  so  much 
easier  to  manage  when  they  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house.  One  dismal  day  both 
youngsters  were  having  a  regular  squall¬ 
ing  bee,  nothing  much  the  matter,  and 
nothing  would  appease  them.  On  the 
spur  of  the  moment  I  invented  a  bit  of 
nonsense  that  brought  giggles  out  of 
tears  and  restored  peace  to  them  and 


poise  to  me.  With  plenty  of  facial  ex¬ 
pression  and  vocal  expression,  too. 
I  said  :  “Honk  !  Honk  !  Honk  !  Here 
comes  the  Whine-baby !  Let’s  see  who 
can  run  over  her  first !  Honk !  Honk  1 
Why!  Where’s  she  gone  to?  Why!  She’s 
sprouted  a  smile.  Now  she’s  a  Smile- 
baby  and  nobody  wants  to  run  over  her. 
Honk!  Honk!” 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


Step-Savers 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  are  all 
working  full  time.  The  Summer  months 
are  here  with  the  berry-picking,  garden¬ 
ing,  and  chicken  feeding,  literally  we 
have  so  much  to  do  that  we  don’t  know 
what  to  do  first,  and  fortunate  indeed  is 
the  farm  woman  who  meets  the  Summer 
season  fresh  and  untired.  Whether  we 
gelong  to  the  group  that  does,  depends 
more  on  ourselves  than  we  realize,  for 
there  are  ways  to  lessen  labor  in  every 
household  if  we  plan  carefully. 

As  for  myself  I  was  in  a  rut  for  years, 
and  stayed  there  until  a  sister-in-law 
came  and  attempted  to  help  out  while 
I  was  ill.  She  upset  my  kitchen  and 
pantry  arrangements,  but  the  result  is 
less  mileage  during  a  day.  Although  most 
of  us  would  resent  an  outsiders  intrusion, 
let  me  say  that  they  often  see  ways  to 
arrange  things  more  conveniently  because 
they  have  not  become  blinded  by  familiar 


routine.  I  can  usually  go  to  some  one’s 
else  home  and  find  some  antiquated 
method  easily  remedied,  that  saps 
strength  and  energy,  while  I  remain  bliss¬ 
fully  unconscious  of  defects  in  my  own 
management.  Old  ways  do  seem  easier 
to  us  all,  for  habit  is  a  relentless  task¬ 
master.  New  ways  are  usually  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  save  time  when  we  become 
accustomed  to  them,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  it  is  not  the  money  invested  in 
expensive  equipment  that  makes  the 
housework  easy,  but  the  way  we  do  our 
work. 

Although  I  have  made  some  trivial 
changes  every  year,  and  oftener,  I  am 
still  amazed  this  Spring  to  find  numerous 
relics  of  "ye  olde  times”  in  my  own 
methods  of  housekeeping  and  they  are 
so  evident  that  I  marvel  that  they  have 
escaped  my  notice  so  long,  for  the  new 
way  I  have  devised  is  so  much  better 
and  when  once  discovered  seems  absurdly 
simple.  Take  doors  for  instance — what  a 
blessing  swinging  doors  would  be  between 
kitchen,  dining-room  and  pantry !  And 
the  “gude  mon”  can  do  the  necessary 
labor  in  a  short  time.  Strong  springs, 
and  a  foot-operated  stop  to  hold  them 
open  when  necessary.  Milk  and  butter 
are  taken  from  the  ice-box  and  returned 
to  it  hundreds  of  times,  which  means 
that  the  entire  food  chamber  is  opened 
each  time.  There  is  a  special  device  now, 
in  the  form  of  metal  slides  by  which  it 
can  also  be  removed  quckly  with  one 
motion. 


A  large  bath  sponge  has  saved  me 
many  steps,  as  it  is  so  absorbent  that  it 
takes  up  spilled  liquids  in  a  jiff. 

There  was  no  place  for  a  vegetable  bin 
in  my  kitchen,  so  son  made  me  a  nice 
container  out  of  three  .small,  deep,  wooden 
boxes  of  the  same  size,  put  together  in 
tiers  on  a  wooden  frame.  Painted  to 
match  the  kitchen  woodwork  they  look 
well  and  save  a  lot  of  steps.  The  children 
take  turns  seeing  that  it  is  kept  filled 
from  the  cellar  or  garden. 

Another  way  to  lighten  labor  is  to 
visit  the  kitchenware  department  of  a 
large  store  once  or  twice  a  year.  It  is  a 
constant  revelation  to  me  to  see  how 
many  simple,  inexpensive  devices  will 
develop  in  a  single  season.  Of  course 
lots  of  them  we  have  no  use  for  whatever, 
yet  sometimes  I  find  a  utensil  for  a 
quarter  that  will  save  both  labor  and  time. 
Even  the  10-cent  counters  yield  kitchen 
helps  not  to  be  despised. 

If  we  cannot  afford  any  new  expensive 
equipment  this  season  we  can  at  least 
minimize  our  motions  and  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  efficiency  out  of  what  we  have. 
We  can  study  our  kitchen  arrangement 
for  better  grouping  of  working  surface. 
We  can  plan  our  work  so  as  to  change 
our  position  frequently,  which  is  in  itself 
a  life-saver.  And  we  can  create  interest 
by  doing  at  least  one  thing  differently — ■ 
just  a  new  type  of  flower  in  the  flower 
bed,  one  setting  of  a  different  breed  of 
chickens,  or  even  a  new  type  of  vegetable. 

F.  H. 


The  partnership  between  the  fanner 
and  his  wife  is  made  more  pleasant 
and  profitable  when  the  New  Maytag 
changes  the  long,  tiresome  washday  to  a 
pleasant  hour  or  two.  It  saves  many 
precious  hours,  saves  energy,  saves  the 
clothes  by  its  careful,  thorough  washing. 
Among  the  many  features  of  the  NEW 
Maytag,  farm  women  especially  appreciate 
the  one-piece,  cast-aluminum  tub,  the  new 
roller  water  remover,  with  enclosed,  posi¬ 
tive-action,  automatic  drain,  the  new, 
quiet,  life-time,  oil-packed  drive,  and  the 
new  auto-type  shift-lever  for  starting  and 
stopping  the  water  action. 


For  homes  with  electricity,  the  Maytag  is  available  with  electric  motor. 


THE  CHURN  AND  THE  MEAT 
GRINDER  ATTACHMENTS  .  . 

The  Maytag  aluminum  churn  sets  over  the 
center  post  in  the  washer  tub,  and  enables  you 
to  churn  the  butter  with  the  same  power  that 
washes  the  clothes.  The  Meat  Grinder  Attachment 
sets  over  the  power  leg  and  takes  the  hard  work  out 
of  grinding  meats,  nuts,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Grinds  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  a  minute.  The 
churn  and  meat  grinder  attachments  are  extra 
equipment  furnished  at  reasonable  cost. 

A  Week’s  Washing  Free 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  trial  home 
washing  with  the  NEW  Maytag.  If  it  doesn’t  sell 
itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Divided  payments  you’ll 
never  miss. 


The  Simple,  Compact, 
Reliable  Maytag  Engine 

For  farm  homes  without  electric  current, 
the  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor  takes 
the  place  of  the  electric  motor.  This  fine 
Maytag  engine — the  product  of  sixteen 
years  development — has  but  four  working 
parts.  The  carburetor  has  but  one  ad¬ 
justment.  Bosch  high-tension  magneto 
and  speed  governor  give  it  a  smooth, 
steady  flow  of  power.  A  step  on  the 
pedal  starts  it. 

THE  '  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton,  Iowa  ::  Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T|  I  KIP  INI  on  Maytag  Radio  Programs  over  N.B.C. 
I  Ul  sL  I  lx  Coast  to  Coast  Network  Monday  Even¬ 
ings,  Daylight  Saving  Time — 9:00  E.T.,  8:00  C.T.,  7:00 
Mt.T.,  6:00  P.T. — Standard  Time  is  one  hour  earlier. 
WIZ,  New  York;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  KYW,  Chicago; 
KSTP,  St.  Paul;  WSM,  Nashville;  WREN,  Kansas  City; 
KOA,  Denver;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City;  WKY,  Oklahoma 
City;  KPRC,  Houston;  WFAA,  Dallas;  KECA,  Los 
Angeles;  KGW,  Portland  and  Associated  Stations. 
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It  milks  clean 


with 


no  hand 
stripping" 


"I  HAVE  used  a  Burrell  Milker 
for  eight  years,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  in  everyway.  It  milks 
clean  with  no  hand  stripping.” — 
W.A.  Jennings, Orwell,  Vermont. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


KeepYour  Horses  Sound 

A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sonnd  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  t be  same 
time. 


&2AO  at  dragflitt,  or 
Horse  book  SB  free. 


Absorbine 

*  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S  PAt  OFF  w^»r 
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EAVES 

A  home  with  heaves  can’t  do  j 
ita  full  share  of  work.  Get 


Money  Back 
If  it  Faite  ' 


rid  of  the  heavee  and  you _ ,• 

have  a  horse  worth  ita  ’’  i''  _ 

full  value  in  work  or  In  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING'S  NUMBER  6  POWDERS 
(Sl.OO  per  package,  postpaid).  Also  sure-fire  tonio 
to  build  up  run-down  horses.  OUR  BIG  NEW  Veterinary  | 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 

Sent  for  10c  or  write  for  any  kind  of  Veterinary  Advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.  0-58,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


Silos  ■  Stanchions  ■ 

Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
124  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Hog  Houses  ■  Brooder  Houses  ■ 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  II— American 
$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  HI—  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


That  Heavey  Horse 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Horses  affected  with  heaves,  technical¬ 
ly  called  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  are  far 
too  numerous  everywhere.  By  better 
methods  of  feeding  and  management  the 
disease  might  largely  he  prevented.  Why 
that  would  he  possible  will  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  when  we  explain  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  its  causes.  The  disease 
known  as  heaves  is  characterized  by  a 
double,  bellows-like  heaving  of  the  flanks, 
seen  best  when  one  views  the  horse  from 
the  rear.  The  heaving  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  horse  cannot  perfectly  exhale 
the  air  from  its  lungs  and  has  to  bring 
the  abdominal  muscles  into  play  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  operation.  The  reason  why 
the  lungs  cannot  perfectly  expel  air  is 
that  the  partitions  of  many  of  the  tiny 
air  chambers  or  sacs  (alveoli)  have 
broken  down,  forming  large  weak-walled 
ones  which  do  not  perfectly  perform  the 
function  of  the  original  numerous  ones. 
The  distress  in  breathing  is  associated 
with  chronic  indigestion  and  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  expulsion  of  gas  from  the 
rectum  which  occurs  during  spells  of 
coughing  that  also  characterize  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  affected  horse  shows  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  ill-health.  It  is  weak,  some¬ 
times  pot-bellied  and  has  a  harsh,  dry 
staring  coat  of  hair.  There  may  he  a 
slight  discharge  of  whitish  mucus  from 
the  nostrils.  The  urine  often  is  thick  and 
honey-like  or  leaves  a  sediment  upon  the 
stable  floor.  The  bowel  discharges  often 
are  foul-smelling  and  may  be  abnormally 
dry,  or  loose.  The  horse  that  has  a  glut¬ 
tonous  appetite  is  most  subject  to  heaves 
and  tendency  to  such  an  appetite  is 
hereditary.  To  that  extent,  at  least, 
heaves  may  he  considered  hereditary,  and 
it  is  called  poor  policy  to  breed  from 
an  affected  stallion  or  mare. 

It  may  correctly  be  stated  that  indi¬ 
gestion  always  precedes  the  appearance 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  heaves 
and  becomes  chronic  in  an  established 
case.  The  pneumo-gastric  nerve  of  the 
stomach  becomes  affected  and  in  time  the 
branch  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  lungs 
becomes  similarly  irritated  or  diseased. 
Then  the  characteristic  heaving  of  the 
flanks  becomes  noticeable  and  aggravated. 
The  chief  cause  of  heaves  is  the  pro¬ 
longed  excessive  feeding  of  coarse,  bulky, 
woody  or  dusty  hay,  and  working  the 
horse  when  distended  with  such  feed. 
The  horse  has  a  small  stomach,  holding 
but  3 gallons,  and,  theoretically,  should 
be  fed  small  quantities  of  nutritious  feed 
at  short  intervals.  Roughage  is  chiefly 
digested  in  the  large  intestines,  but  is 
prepared  for  digestion,  thereby  thorough 
mastication  and  insalivation  in  the  mouth 
and  action  of  the  digestive  juices  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines.  Little  di¬ 
gestion  of  roughage  can  take  place  when 
a  horse  is  working  hard.  It  goes  on  best 
when  he  is  resting.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  takes  a  horse  hours 

to  masticate  6  lbs.  of  hay. 

Theoretically,  the  horse  should  first 
drink  water,  then  eat  hay  and  then  grain. 
In  practice,  most  of  the  hay  should  be 
fed  at  night,  with  comparatively  a  small 
allowance  in  the  morning  and  hut  1  or 
2  lbs.  at  noon,  while  the  animal  is  cool¬ 
ing  and  resting,  before  being  fully  watered 
and  fed  grain.  An  allowance  of  a  trifle 
over  1  lb.  of  hay,  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
body  weight,  is  sufficient  as  a  day’s  rough- 
age  ration  for  a  hard-working  horse.  The 
allowance  of  grain  should  he  practically 
the  same  as  for  hay.  During  idleness,  in¬ 
crease  the  allowance  of  roughage  and  re¬ 
duce  the  grain  ration  but  have  the  horse 
take  out-door  exercise  every  day. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
working  horse  should  have  hay  of  choice 
quality.  Clear  Timothy,  made  before 
the  seed  beads  are  ripe,  is  especially  suit¬ 
able,  as  is  upland  prairie  liay.  Mixed 
Red  clover  and  Timothy  hay  is  also  suit¬ 
able,  when  free  from  mold  and  dust. 
Thrashed  Timothy  and  thrashed  clover 
hay  tend  to  induce  heaves.  So  does 
coarse  swale  or  slough  hay,  much  of 
which  is  fitted  only  for  the  packing  of 
iron  castings  and  crockery. 

Never  work  a  horse  immediately  after 
a  full  feed  of  hay.  It  is  detrimental  and 
wasteful  to  let  a  work  horse  eat  all  the 


hay  it  cares  to  take  at  noon,  or  just  be¬ 
fore  work.  If  a  horse  habitually  eats  its 
bedding,  use  planing  mill  shavings  or 
sawdust  as  litter. 

While  there  is  no  certain  medicinal 
remedy  for  established  heaves,  the  dis¬ 
tress  may  greatly  be  relieved  and  the 
horse  usually  enabled  to  work  fairly  well, 
by  the  following  procedure  :  In  Winter, 
feed  bright  oat  straw  or  oat  sheaves  and 
sound  corn  stover  instead  of  hay,  and  in 
Summer  make  green  grass  the  sole  rough- 
age  feed.  Also  feed  oats  and  bran,  and 
in  cold  weather,  add  ear  corn  when  the 
horse  works  hard.  Carrots  are  beneficial. 
Wet  all  feed  with  lime  water.  Do  not 
work  the  horse  immediately  after  a  meal, 
and  do  not  feed  any  bulky  roughage  at 
noon  when  the  horse  has  to  work.  Keep 
the  bowels  active. 

Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  may  he 
given  night  and  morning,  in  %-ounce 
doses  when  the  distress  is  great.  If  other 
medicine  is  needed,  in  aggravated  cases, 
have  it  prescribed  by  your  veterinarian. 
There  are  proprietary  treatments  of  value. 


Report  of  the  Hicks  Com¬ 
munity  Survey 

For  two  years  the  Chemung  County 
Farm  Bureau  has  made  a  study  of  a 
group  of  farms  in  Hicks  community,  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  This  year  15 
survey  records  were  taken.  Hicks  is  a 
typical  farming  community  in  the  hills 
of  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  State. 
Twenty  years  ago  dairying  was  the  main 
farm  business.  In  the  last  10  years, 
however,  the  number  of  hens  kept  has 
increased  greatly. 

On  the  15  farms  studied  this  year 
poultry  and  dairy  cows  were  the  two 
principle  sources  of  income.  Egg  and 
poultry  sales  amounted  to  44  per  cent 
of  the  total  income,  while  milk  and  cattle 
sales  amounted  to  41  per  cent.  The  sales 
of  cash  crops  amounted  to  less  than  six 
per  cent.  Because  of  the  type  of  soil 
commonly  found  in  the  community,  this 
arrangement  of  farm  business  is  a  very 
desirable  one,  and  it  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  in  that  section 
have  given  up  the  cash  crop  business  that 
the  group  of  farms  was  found  so 
successful. 

The  number  of  eggs  sold  per  hen 
averaged  11G  eggs  for  the  group  of  15 
farms.  The  group  of  farms  having  low 
production  sold  74  eggs  per  hen  and  had 
an  average  labor  income  of  $173.  The 
group  having  the  highest  production  sold 
126  eggs  per  hen  and  had  a  labor  income 
of  $705.  Another  feature  which  is  im¬ 
portant  in  obtaining  a  good  labor  in¬ 
come  is  that  of  balance  of  the  business. 
This  balance  includes  a  combination  of 
cows  and  hens  together  with  the  good 
crop  yields  and  efficient  use  of  labor. 
There  were  three  farmers  in  the  group 
who  combined  these  factors  and  had 
wliat  might  be  called  a  good  balance  of 
business.  They  made  a  labor  income  of 
$1,1S3.  There  were  seven  farms  with  a 
poor  balance  of  business  and  they  ob¬ 
tained  an  average  labor  income  of  $49 
per  farm.  The  farm  management  special¬ 
ist  who  summarized  these  records  made 
the  following  recommendations : 

“Enlarge  'the  farm  business  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  your  time,  the 
money  invested  and  the  building  space 
and  equipment  which  you  have  on  your 
farm.  Many  of  the  farms  in  this  com¬ 
munity  do  not  have  a  size  of  business 
which  can  give  profitable  employment  to 
a  man  throughout  the  year.  For  instance, 
with  the  poultry  enterprise  that  is  fairly 
efficient  in  the  arrangement  of  buildings 
and  in  the  equipment,  one  man  can  take 
care  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  birds.  The 
largest  flock  on  any  of  the  farms  studied 
in  this  community  for  1929  was  900 
birds. 

“Improve  crop  yield.  The  first  step 
in  improving  crop  yields  is  usually  to 
purchase  proven  seed  of  known  origin 
and  the  best  variety.  The  second  im¬ 
portant  step  is  sufficient  plant  food  and 
a  good  seed  bed.  The  yield  of  small 
grains  can  be  materially  increased  if 
they  are  planted  on  land  which  has 
previously  had  a  legume  crop. 

“Get  a  higher  production  per  animal. 


Dispose  of  the  old  cows  and  low  producers 
and  raise  the  best  heifers  calves  into  well 
grown  cows.  Feed  according  to  produc¬ 
tion.  Raise  or  buy  early  pullets  so  that 
you  can  get  the  advantage  of  good  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  months  in  the  Fall 
when  the  price  of  eggs  is  high.  Cull  your 
hens  during  the  late  Summer  and  keep 
a  good  proportion  of  the  flock  as  pullets. 
Provide  sanitary  conditions  and  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  moisture  in  the  hen¬ 
house. 

Improve  the  balance  of  business  ou 
•your  farm.  Plan  to  have  at  least  two 
sources  of  income  from  enterprises  upon 
which  you  will  spend  most  of  your  time. 
Study  your  farm  business  to  know  what 
enterprises  are  most  profitable  under 
your  conditions  and  upon  which  you 
should  spend  most  of  your  time.  'Keep 
records  of  your  farm  business.” 

L.  h.  w. 


Feeding1  Lambs  by  Hand 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  baby 
Iambs.  I  have  had  several  this  year  -  fed 
cows  milk  with  a  little  lime  water  in 
each  feeding,  but  after  two  or  three  days 
they  die.  s.  it. ' 

A  great  many  lambs  have  been  brought 
up  on  cow’s  milk.  That  from  a  fresh 
cow  is  best.  Ewe’s  milk  is  a  little  richer 
than  cow’s,  so  the  latter  needs  no  dilu¬ 
tion  or  anything  added,  unless  possibly  a 
little  sugar,  as  is  the  custom  with  some 
feeders. 

The  milk  should  he  warm,  and  the  lamb 
also.  Chilly  lambs,  like  chicks,  are  like¬ 
ly  to  have  digestive  trouble  and  die.  At 
first  lambs  should  he  fed  as  often  as 
every  two  hours.  Oftener  will  do  no 
harm  with  warm  whole  milk,  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  place.  The  easiest  method  is  to 
let  the  lamb  have  the  milk  from  a  bottle 
with  rubber  nipple.  It  is  also  safer,  as 
it,  avoids  eating  too  rapidly  and  thus  get¬ 
ting  on  overdose  at  one  time.  Dipper 
feeding,  however,  will  work  if  carefully 
done.  One  plan  is  to  put  edge  of  dipper 
into  the  lamb’s  mouth,  and  lift  the  dipper 
slowly,  so  a  little  runs  in.  All  of  this 
is  troublesome,  but  there  is  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  lambs  by  hand  except  with 
the  greatest  care. 

As  with  calf  feeding,  bottles,  dippers, 
pails,  etc.,  must  be  clean.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  scours  and  other  troubles. 
After  the  lambs  are  going  in  good  shape, 
a  little  flaxseed  jelly  may  he  used  with 
the  milk  when  feeding  from  a  dipper. 

When  a  little  over  two  weeks  old,  lambs 
will  start  eating  a  hit  of  grain,  clover 
hay  or  Alfalfa.  Ground  oats,  cornmeal, 
bran  and  linseed  meal  are  suitable  in  a 
trough  that  the  lamb  cannot  get  into, 
cleaned  out  daily  and  given  to  the  pigs. 


Cow  with  Abnormal 
Appetite 

We  have  a  cow  that  will  eat  all  the 
old  sticks  and  boards  she  can  get,  even 
pulling  parts  from  the  manger  and  eating 
them.  Can  you  tell  wliat  is  the  matter 
and  what  to  do?  We  feed  her  nice  clover 
and  Timothy  hay,  gluten,  meal  and 
ground  oats  j.  D. 

New  York 

Regarding  the  cow’s  abnormal  appetite, 
this  means  that  she  is  not  getting  suffi¬ 
cient  mineral  matter  in  her  food.  We 
have  often  seen  stock  trying  to  chew  old 
bones  and  eat  various  other  things  as 
well  as  hoards.  If  your  nearest  feed  store 
lias  a  mixture  of  the  standard  minerals 
used  for  cattle  feeding,  that  would  he 
desirable,  but  in  the  absence  of  that,  a 
mixture  of  ground  limestone  and  bone- 
meal  of  the  kind  sold  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses,  not  cut  with  acid,  will  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  cow.  A  small  amount 
may  be  given  her  frequently  until  she  is 
satisfied,  and  then  something  of  this  sort 
may  he  kept  before  her  all  the  time.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  box  under  cover 
where  a  mixture  of  these  minerals  and 
a  lump  of  rock  salt,  which  the  cow  can 
lick,  is  available.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  you  are  not  already  doing  so,  to 
give  the  cow  some  form  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  bran,  because  that  contains  just 
the  kind  of  mineral  matter  which  she  is 
craving. 


Ton-Litter  Club  in  its  Last 
Year 

Last  year  Ohio  growers  of  hogs  pro¬ 
duced  more  “ton-litters”  than  the  growers 
in  any  of  the  other  24  States  in  which 
the  ton-litter  project  is  carried  on  A 
ton-litter  is  a  single  litter  of  pigs  which 
reach  a  total  weight  of  a  ton  or  more 
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Yota  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  cur  catalogue. 


Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with 
all  Fittings  and  Five-  *  m  aOC 
Year  Guaranteed  Mate-  'r  SB  / 
rials.  Was  $52.50,  NOW  f  = 

The  Freight 
on  Everything 


WE  PAY 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


when  they  are  six  months  of  age.  The 
project  will  be  repeated  this  year  in  Ohio 
for  the  ninth  time,  and  after  this  year 
will  be  abandoned  so  far  as  the  adult 
hog  producers  of  the  State  are  concerned, 
it  is  announced  by  J.  W.  Wuiehet,  ex¬ 
tension  specialist  in  swine  production 
for  the  Ohio  State  University.  Enroll¬ 
ments  are  now  being  completed  for  the 
19110,  and  last,  project. 

“We  feel  that  the  Ton-Litter  Club, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
honor  production  clubs  sponsored  by  the 
extension  service,  has  now  served  its 
purpose  and  would  soon  outlive  its  use¬ 
fulness  if  continued,”  says  Wuiehet.  It 
has  interested  and  guided  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  the  state  adopting  feeding, 
breeding,  and  management  practices 
which  produce  marketable  hogs  of  high 
quality  at  a  time  when  they  will  bring 
the  most  money.  The  principles  which  the 
growers  have  been  applying  in  producing 
single  ton-litters  are  the  principles  which 
they  must  follow  in  managing  their  en¬ 
tire  herds  in  order  to  bring  the  greatest 
profits.  Hereafter  we  are  going  to  em¬ 
phasize  a  pork  production  club  which 
will  involve  the  application  of  what  has 
been  learned  in  the  Ton-Litter  Club,  to 
the  entire  herd.  This  project  has  already 
had  one  successful  year  in  Ohio.” 


AUCTION  SALE' 


of  DUARD  Stock  Farm  AYRSHIRES 

(PROPERTY  OF  W.  G.  &  C.  W.  McLEAN) 

AT  Waterville,  New  York 

Wednesday,  June  25, 1930-11:00  a.m. 
50— HEAD  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES— 5Q 

FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE  TO  ABORTION  TEST 

35-40  cows  of  milking  age,  many  fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Sale  features  25  grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  famous  Penshurst  Man  O’ War.  Several  choice  two-year-old  and 
yearling  heifers.  Two  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

JAMES  G.  WATSON,  Sale  Mgr.  -  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


3rd  Annual  Sale  of  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

At  WHITEHALL  FARM,  JUNE  25,  1930 

Fifty  head  Blood  tested  and  T.  B.  tested.  Write  for  Catalogue  to 

WHITEHALL  FARM  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
All  Sizes  and  Styies 


360,000  In  World-Wide  Use 

The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
for 


reliable  power 

\  u 


^  ~ _  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 

•work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work- 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189A  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


1 

DOGS 

ii J 

m  Old-Fashioned,  Heel  Driving 

English  shepherd  puppies 

Born  May  4  and  May  7.  Black  bodies  with  tan  and 
white  markings,  tan  spots  over  eyes.  Registered  males, 
$1,5.00,  females,  $10.00. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

American  Bull  TERRIERS 

Wonderful  pets  and  game  watch  dogs.  Male  pups  S20, 
females  $16.  with  registration  papers.  Money  refund 
guarantee.  PERSONS’  KENNELS,  Delevan,  N.Y. 

r»  o-  Ci  J  Service  fee  $10.00  ea. 

Proven  bires  at  btud  puppies  for  sale 

in  the  following  breeds;  Cocker  Spaniel,  Boston,  Scot¬ 
tish  and  Wire-haired  Fox  Terriers,  Pomeranians  and 
Pekingese.  All  A.  K.  C.  Pedigrees  on  request.  INDIAN 

TRAIL  STOGK  FARM,  Jefferson,  New  York 

6  FEMALE  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Full  pedigreed  stock  eligible  for  registration.  Will  ship 
anywhere  for  Thiuty-Fivk  Dollahs  (#35). 

JOHN  MoMANllS  Tel.  Port  Chester  23  PUKCHA8E,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomout,  Dept.  It,  Montieello,  Iowa 


CHOICE 
PF.DIIlRIiED 
TRACY  NEISH 


COLLIE  PUPS 

DE  LANCEY,  N.  Y 


•’Ol.L.lE  and  FOX  TE1IRIEK  PUPS— Handsome 
✓  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clfy,  Pa. 

30LtCE  PUPS — Four  mos.  old.  Newfoundlands,  one 
year,  516.  F- E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 


R 


AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

riipi  iou  PETTED  DIIDC  2  Fox  Hounds.  Write.  Patti 
tloLlcrl  oti  Itn  rUrO  Dickinson,  Lisbon,  N.  H. 

Reliable  german  shepherd  pups,  Sio  and 

$15,  also  older  ones.  R.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 
“For  Farm  Work” 

3  in  1  Sale— Reg.  Brood  Mares  with  sucklings  coats  and 
in  foal  again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young 
stallions.  H,  H.  BELL  &  SONS  •  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

IIW  Registered  PERCHER0N  STALLION 

6  yrs.  old;  color  black— or  will  exchange  for  a  20  qt.  cow. 

HENRY  A.  S.  TUTHILL,  Box  47,  Rocky  Polnf,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CTAJ  I  10M?  T,V  0 

PERCHERON  old  sons  of  Hesitation, 

also  4  younger  stallions.  B.  0.  DOTTF.HEK,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

Perclieron  stallion — 
sound — and  a  proven  sire. 

HEABT’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


FOR  SALE: 0,1(1  b,ack 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Penna. 


S2£s  15  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 


Frederick  Neubnrger 
Monroe,  V.  Y. 
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Sell  Vour 
Surplus  Stock 


k 


M' 


f  ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customeis  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


f 


»  The  Rural  New-Vorke 

™  333  West  30th  St.,  /Vew  Vo# 
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Bulls  Should  Be  Selected 
Carefully 

One  Chemung  County  farmer  recent¬ 
ly  told  of  his  experience  in  using  a  pure¬ 
bred  bull  of  unknown  quality  at  the  head 
of  bis  herd.  This  farmer  had  been  in  the 
cow-testing  association  for  several  years, 
and  had  built  up  a  herd  of  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  that  produced  about  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk  annually. 

lie  purchased  a  bull  from  a  herd  of 
unknown  producing  ability  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  bull  was  of  good  type.  He  used 
him  for  three  years  and  got  out  of  him 
what  he  thought  were  nice  looking  calves. 
When  the  heifers  came  into  production, 
however,  they  proved  to  be  far  inferior  to 
their  dams  in  both  butterfat  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Records  on  live  of  these  heifers 
for  two  years  in  the  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  work  show  that  in  both  milk  and 
butterfat  production  they  are  25  per  cent 
lower  than  their  dams.  Here  again  we 
see  the  need  of  care  in  the  selection  of 
herd  sires. 

The  sire  is  the  most  important  individu¬ 
al  in  the  herd.  It  has  been  stated  that 
a  good  sire  is  half  the  herd  and  a  poor 
sire  is  all  the  herd.  A  measure  of  the 
effect  of  the  bull  on  the  production  of  his 
offspring  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Dairy  herd  improvement  association  rec¬ 
ords  accomplish  this.  If  the  herd  bull 
is  able  to  sire  daughters  that  are  higher 
producers  of  milk  and  butterfat  than 
their  dams,  he  is  improving  the  herd.  If 
he  is  unable  to  sire  such  daughters  the 
herd  will  decline,  even  when  careful  se¬ 
lection  and  proper  feeding  are  practiced. 

L.  H.  W. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

-'V 

June  26.  —  Southern  Maryland  Ram 
sale,  Ha  Plata,  Md.  Consignments  in¬ 
clude  Hampshire,  Southdown,  Shropshire 
and  Dorset. 

June  25.  —  Ayrshires,  Duard  Stock 
Farm  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

June  25. — Herefords,  Whitehall  Farm, 
Yellow  Springs,  O. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  11.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

June  14. —  New  York  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Summer  meeting.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

June  18-21. —  New  England  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

June  19.  —  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Potato  Tour.  Onley,  Va. 

June  20.  —  Worcester  County,  Mary¬ 
land  Potato  Tour. 

June  23-28.  —  Annual  poultry  judging 
and  breeding  school,  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  25.  —  Dong  Island  Potato  Tour, 
starting  at  Mineola,  D.  I. 

June  25-27.  - —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

July  15-17.  —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Aug.  4-9.  —  Inteimational  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct  7-10.  - —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jan  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 


BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 


Write  for  Sales  List 

oonAviicin  cadm  s2e  Land  T|<|e  Bld« 

DnUU!\nlbAU  rAilM  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 


Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  Cheap 

CHEDCO  COUNTRY  GIRL  203881 — Dropped  March 
30,  1026.  Bred  to  Langwater  Chedco  Jan.  14.  1930. 

Sire:  I.angwater  Mixter  69371.  Dam:  Mixter  Farm 
Sister  124190.  Record  10188.8  lbs.  Milk:  579.88  lbs. 
Butter  Fat  Class  F. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


CHEDCO  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale  Cheap 

At  farmer's  price,  in  order  to  make  room,  bull  of 
serviceable  age.  out  of  dam  with  797  lbs.  butter  fat 
in  Class  A.  Write  for  details  to 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


Bargain  Prices  to  Dirt  Farmers  on 

Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  State  Fair  Champion.  Dams  have  A.  R. 
records  that  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  500  lbs. 
fat  with  first  calf.  Write  to 

R.  A.  LAMBERT,  Mgr. 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
“*“*■■*”  age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
FARMS  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
u(>  tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 
bULK  Ratio  bell  FARMS,  Smlfhvllle  Flats,  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A,X. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
RoseStrain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOKFAKM, Pulaski, NY. 

|  A  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Good  Jersey  cows.  Priced  right  Accredited  area. 
Mostly  registered.  Over  30  herds  from  which  to  choose. 
JOHN  H.  PITKIN,  Sec. 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


y-,  f  Cl  T.  B.  Tested 

H  FtXATQ.  l#V3*  1 A  Holsfelns  and  Guernseys 

Li\J  tv  O  A  V>a  fClAtlj,,  carloads  lots,  sixty-day 
retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y« 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGEWOOO  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wig. 


15  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers 

GREENWOOD  FARM 


1  to  2  mos  old,  $26  ea. 
Tested  and  crated. 

Whitewater,  Wis 


RABBITS 


Chinchilla  DOES— $7.00 

Juniors  .  $4.00  Pair.  Flemish  Giant  Does...  $4.00. 

VALLEY  FUR  FARM  JEFFERSON,  OHIO 


n,;,»  Pohhilc  Complete  information,  descrip- 
rVdloC  naUUHo  tive  pamphlet,  price  list. 

Albert  E.  Facey,  Jr.  Inc.  Box  115-D  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  \.Y. 


BLUE  RIBBON  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Prices  reasonable.  C.  M.  BOOP,  Glen  Iron,  Union  Co.,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  FED.  CHINCHILIAG- White,  Steel,  Grsy  Flemish  Giants. 
Silver  Martins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRT,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  VI. 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs — both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.).  N.  Y. 
J.  G.  Pennky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Younp: 
Boars,  Brrd  .Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4.60  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Choswoid,  Delaware. 


DUROGS 


Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
big  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  POST  -  Enaenoro,  N.  Y 


Clifton  Farm’s  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS 

We  are  offering  50  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
that  famous  hoar  The  Limit  that  wo  have  priced  to  sell. 
Write.  EDWIN  A.  PRETTYMAN,  Farmington,  Del. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINESr 

V.  M.  Pattlngtoii  Jfc  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
Ss.OOea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  H.HILL.SCneea  Falls,  N.Y. 


SPRING  PIGS 

FOR  SALE 

These  good  healthy  rugged  pigs  that  are 
raised  on  our  farms  to  satisfy  our  many  cus¬ 
tomers  are:  Chester  White  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  Duroo  and  Chester  White  cross,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  White  cross.  Age  9  to  10 
weeks  old  $5.50  each  C.  O.  D.  Will  crate 
and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more.  Visit  us  or 
mail  your  orders. 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.,  Ryder’s  Slock  Farm 

115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

P.  0.  Box  65,  Tel.  Lex.  0202 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  ,  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mass.  Tol.  0496 


PIGS 

Chester  While  -  Duroc  -  Poland  Chinas 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  front  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growtliy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $6 
each,  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459- W 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog  why  not  have 
quality?  These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs — the 
kind  that  make  large  hogs.  My  pigs  are  all 
weaned  and  eating  before  shipping.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  All  pigs 
sold  with  10-day  trial  and  if  not  satisfied,  return 
pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  Will 
ship  in  small  or  large  lots,  C.O.D.,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  to  WALTER  LTJX,  388 
Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

P.  8. — Chester  White  Barrows,  4  wks.  old.,  $6  each. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  witli  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  anil  lterkahh-e  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

8  weeks  old,  $5.25 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  fix  e 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Ycrkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
6  lo  7  weeks  old,  $5  ea.  -  8  to  9  weeks  oid,  $5.50  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN.  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-Berkshirc  — V  orkshire-Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old .  $5.00  each 

8  Weeks  Old .  $5.25  each 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 
J.  w.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.— Tel.  1593-W. 
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KERR  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  heavy-laying  strains 

Judge  them  by  the  records  of  the  White  Leghorn  pen  produced  1,205 

Kerr  pens  in  the  public  contests :  eggs,  and  the  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen 

At  Hunterdon  County  the  average  laid  1,097  eggs.  These  fine  Kerr 

of  all  pens  to  April  7th  was  962  showings  were  made  in  competition 

eggs.  The  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  Pen  laid  with  leading  U.  S.  specialty  breeders. 

1,219  eggs.  This  heavy-laying  character, firmly 

At  Storrs,  up  to  April  12th,  aver-  fixed  in  Kerr  strains,  is  a  feature  of 
age  of  all  pens,  1,034  eggs.  Kerr’s  Kerr’s  1930  chicks. 

New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns . $10.00  for  100  $3.00  for  25  $  47.50  for  500 

5.50  for  50  90.00  for  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  11.00  for  100  3.25  for  25  52.50  for  500 

6.00  for  50  100.00  for  1000 

R.  1.  Reds  l  it  on  inn  3-5°  for  25  57.50  for  500 

White  Rocks} . . .  12.00  for  100  6.50  for  50  110.00  for  1000 

For  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices. 

Prices  effective  May  19th. 

KERR  CH1CKER1ES,  Inc. 

Department  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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|  Leghorns- Reds  -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision. 

Spoclal  Low  Prices  on  Our  Early  Maturing,  Quick-Growing  Strains 


Grade  A  . 

Special  Matings 


S.  C.  W. 

LEGHORNS 

.  $14.00 

16.00 


s. 


C.  R.  I. 
REDS 

$15.00 

17.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$16.00 

18.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$18.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone,  Wallingford  645-5. 


AT 


HAS  MADE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY 


ENE0N 
Qhality^P 


CHICKS 


HIGH  VITALITY  CHICKS 


From  Selected  Ohio  Breeding  Flocks  backed  by  our  11 
years’  development  with  Purebred  Stock. 

MAY  and  JUNE  Chicks  at  Reduced  Pricesl 

Effective  May  5th  —  Order  Quick 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Grade  A  . 

White  Leghorns,  Big  Tom  Barrens  .  7.50 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  6.50 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  7.00 

Atheneou  customers  come  back  year  after  year.  There  is  a  reason 
list  and  three  free  copies  Atheneou  Baby  Chick  Journal. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.00 

$100.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

Write  for  our  complete  price 
C.O.D.  shipments  if  desired. 

ATHENS,  OHIO. 


9c 


to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 
viest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels  4 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  16  breeds^ 

:  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  4 
free  Poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  #2  Fairport,  N. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


-'i^END  NO  iWONBY 

Summer  Prices,  Commencing  June 


—  WE  vSTHIP  C.O.D. 


IFrom  hferh  grade,  heavy  layer  a  of  exceptional 
stamina  and  outstanding  laying:  ability.  Rigidly 

_ _  inspected  and  bred  through  generations  for 

vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Purebred.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

25  50  100  300  600 

$2.25  $4.00  $  7.75  $22.50  $36.25 


White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  and 

R.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  Laced  Wyandottes  3.00  5.50 

Wh.  Orpingtons,  Bff  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants  3.50  6.75 

Assorted  Heavies— all  Good  Chicks .  2.50  4.50 

THE  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY  Route  15  ADA,  OHIO. 


10.00  29.00  47.50 

13.00  38.00  62.00 

8.50  25.00  40.00 

Reference,  First  National  Bank 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home, barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekikill,  N.  Y. 


Navy  Brand  Concentrated 

Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

28  per  cent  milk  solids,  6  per  cent  lactic  acid, 
thick  as  custard  with  no  foreign  ingredients. 
Reduces  toe-picking  and  lessens  danger  from 
coccidiosis.  Increases  egg  production  and  pro¬ 
motes  fertility  and  liatchability.  Good  for 
chicks,  broilers  and  laying  liens.  Sold  direct 
from  the  factory  in  barrels  of  about  485  lbs. 
Half  barrels,  about  300  lbs.  Write  for  prices. 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Titusville,  Pa. 


DIAMOND  PICK 


MEAT  AND 
BONE  SCRAP 


Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Sommar  Bargain  Prices  Now— 100%  Safe  Delivery 

100  _  500 

White  ami  Brown  Leghorn,  Ansonaa 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorca*  . 

Finest  State  Insoected  Stock 


ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS* 


Box  60 


$6.50  $12.00  $57.50 
7.50  14.00  S7  50 
8.00  15  00  72.50 

Prompt  Shipments. 


WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


Auction  Market  on  Eggs  at 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 

The  first  shipping-point  auction  on 
eggs  is  now  in  operation  at  Toms  River, 
New  Jersey,  one  of  the  largest  egg- 
production  areas  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  operation  of  this 
market  is  the  result  of  three  years’  study 
on  the  part  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the 
best  marketing  system  for  producers  in 
areas  in  proximity  to  their  market.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  method  will  not  only 
bring  the  producer  more  money  than  he 
is  now  receiving,  but  will  also  allow  the 
retailer  and  consumer  to  obtain  a  fresher 
and  better  graded  product  than  at 
present,  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  market  is  being  watched  with 
considerable  interest  by  members  of  tlie 
egg  trade  and  by  producers,  not  only  iu 
New  Jersey,  but  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  for  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  There  are  several  shipping- 
point  auction  markets  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  operation  in  several  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  also 
egg  auctions  at  receiving  markets  but 
this  is  the  first  known  attempt  to  sell  eggs 
under  the  auction  system  at  shipping- 
point. 

The  operation  of  this  auction  is 
similar  to  other  types  of  auction,  such 
as  the  farm  sale  by  auction,  which  is 
familiar  to  everyone.  The  system  has 
advantages  to  all  parties  concerned.  Eggs 
are  being  graded  and  the  producer’s  name 
appears  on  each  package.  This  enables 
the  buyer  to  identify  the  package  and 
return  to  bid  on  the  same  mark  when 
it  again  apears  on  the  market.  There  is 
a  further  advantage  to  the  buyer  in  that 
he  is  able  to  purchase  eggs  of  a  certain 
definite  quality  and  grade  for  his  particu¬ 
lar  trade.  On  consignment  sales  he  is 
under  the  disadvantage  of  taking  every¬ 
thing  shipped  to  him  and  he  must  find  an 
outlet  for  them  all. 

Eggs  are  being  sold  in  lots  of  from  one 
to  10  cases  which  will  give  opportunity 
to  the  small  jobber,  retailer  and  buyers 
who  operate  retail  egg  routes  to  obtain 
just  the  quantity  needed.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  on  the 
market  to  enable  wholesale  buyers  to 
purchase  large  lots  to  make  up  truck 
loads. 

The  market  is  being  operated  two  days 
a  week,  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  No 
carry-over  of  eggs  is  permitted  from  one 
market  day  to  the  next.  This  insures 
freshness  of  eggs  purchased  as  no  egg 
is  to  he  over  three  days  old.  After  the 
market  is  in  operation  the  Department 
intends  to  issue  a  State  label,  which  will 
!be  hacked  by  systematic  inspection  by  the 
Department.  All  eggs  under  this  label 
will  he  guaranteed  as  to  grade  and  quality 
and  the  consumer  buying  these  eggs  will 
he  insured  of  getting  full  value  for  his 
money. 

The  auction  is  operated  by  a  non-profit 
cooperative  association,  composed  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  market  is  located  on  Water 
Street,  Toms  River,  and  is  accessible  by 
good  roads  from  all  sections.  In  the 
Toms  River  area  alone  approximately 
5.000  cases  of  eggs  are  produced  weekly, 
and  it  is  expected  that  after  a  few  weeks 
of  operation  on  the  part  of  the  auction 
market,  the  majority  of  these  eggs  will  be 
offered  for  sale  through  this  channel. 

New  J ersey  j.  m.  f. 


Feeding-  Young  Chicks 

I  want  to  know  what  you  think  about 
adding  Alfalfa  meal  to  my  commercial 
mash  to  help  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
green  stuff  on  range  for  my  young  chicks. 
I  will  have  green  stuff  on  range  later  on. 
What  amount,  if  any,  shall  I  put  in? 
How  much  dried  buttermilk,  if  any, 
should  I  add?  How  much  epsom  salts 
should  I  add,  and  what  is  the  best  way 
to  feed  it  to  young  and  old  stock? 

New  York  r.  s.  h. 

I  do  not  know  the  formula  of  the 
mash  you  mention  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  contains  enough  animal  protein 
Avithout  the  addition  of  dried  milk.  It 
should,  if  it  is  designed  as  a  complete 
chick  food.  Adding  more  dried  milk  or 
meat  scrap  to  a  mash  already  complete 
would  be  a  detriment,  rather  than  a 
(benefit.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  may  be  added 
to  a  mash  in  an  amount  up  to  one  tenth 
part  by  weight,  hut  I  think  it  likely  that 
you  can  get  sufficient  greeu  food  at  this 
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time  of  the  year  without  purchasing  the 
meal. 

Any  tender  green  stuff  that  the  chicks 
will  eat  is  suitable,  lawn  clippings, 
young  clover  or  Alfalfa  plants,  young 
burdock  leaves  or  garden  stuff.  A  small 
patch  of  clover  will  supply  enough  for 
many  chicks  if  the  tops  and  leaves  are 
pulled  off  and  given  to  the  flock.  Lettuce, 
beet  tops  and  the  like,  when  at  hand, 
are  excellent;  J00  chicks  will  not  re¬ 
quire  a  large  amount  if  fed  daily  but  each 
chick  .should  get  some. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  adding  epsom 
salts  to  the  chicks’  ration  in  any  amount, 
unless  supplied  as  part  of  some  medicinal 
treatment.  Unless  actually  sick,  there  is 
no  reason  for  giving  medicine  in  any 
form.  The  desire  to  “take"  or  “give’’ 
something,  with  the  idea  that  it  accom¬ 
plishes  some  mystic  influence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  swallower  is  probably  in¬ 
eradicable  from  human  nature,  m.  b.  d. 


Dry  Picking  Fowls 

Could  you.  tell  .  me  anything  about 
sticking  a  chicken  in  the  jugular  vein — 
Then  dressing  it  dry.  Is  tliis  better  than 
to  scald  before  dressing?  g.  e.  d. 

Dry  picking,  leaves  the  fowl  in  better 
shape  for  market  if  it  is  skillfully  done, 
but  is  hardly  worth  while  in  preparing 
a  hen  for  dinner.  Cutting  the  head  off 
and  scalding  is  a  very  satisfactory  method 
then. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  the  method  of 
sticking  and  dry  picking,  but  far  better 
for  the  novice  to  see  it  done  or,  at  least, 
study  a  diagram  before  attempting  it. 
The  fowl  should  he  hung  head  downward 
at  a  convenient  height  from  the  floor, 
either  a  cord  or  wire  shackle  that  will 
hold  the  feet  apart  being  used.  The  head 
is  then  grasped  in  the  operator’s  left 
hand,  comb  in  the  palm  and  fingers 
coming  about  the  back  of  the  head  so 
that,  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  can 
force  open  the  bird’s  mouth.  The  jugular 
vein  is  then  cut.  with  a  sharp,  narrow 
bladed  knife  by  a  slash  across  the  throat 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  well  back  in  the 
head. 

If  properly  done,  the  blood  will  gush 
forth  and  the  blade  is  withdrawn  to  he 
again  inserted  into  the  groove  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  plunged  straight 
back  into  the  skull  on  a  line  midway  be¬ 
tween  eye  and  ear  lobe.  If  the  brain  is 
reached,  a,s  it  must  be,  the  bird  will  give 
a  squawk  and  shudder,  indicating  that 
the  feathers  have  been  loosened  and  may 
easily  be  plucked.  Unless  the  operation 
is  done  with  some  skill,  it  will  be  a 
failure  and.  as  already  said,  it  is  better 
learned  from  observation  than  from  any 
printed  description.  m.  b.  d. 


Obscure  Disease 

I  have  100  Leghorns  which  did  well 
all  Winter.  .Now  I  lose  one  every  day. 
I  find  no  lice,  and  they  do  not  stand 
around  sick.  To  look  at  the  flock  one 
would  think  they  were  all  right.  They  do 
not  lose  weight.  e.  j.  b. 

Hens  are  subject  to  various  disorders 
that  may  result  fatally  but  that  do  not 
exhibit  external  symptoms  that  call  at¬ 
tention  to  their  condition.  These  may  be 
connected  with  the  digestive  organs  or 
perhaps  with  the  brain  or  circulatory 
■system.  When  a  hen  is  found  dead  upon 
the  nest  or  beneath  the  perches,  only  an 
examination  of  the  internal  organs  would 
be  likely  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
trouble  from  which  it  died,  and.  even 
then,  it  might  be  difficult  or  impossible. 
Such  losses  must  be  taken  as  part  of 
those  from  which  all  poultry  keepers 
suffer  as  inevitable. 

The  situation  is  different  when  con¬ 
tinuous  losses  and  the  condition  of  the 
flock  show  the  presence  of  some  com- 
mumicable  disease,  like  fowl  cholera  or 
typhoid,  but  these  diseases  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  other  symptoms  that  call 
attention  to  their  presence.  In  any 
event,  when  the  nature  of  some  trouble 
is  not  understood,  it  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  look  carefully  after  the  sanitation 
of  the  quarters,  cleaning  up  and  disin¬ 
fecting  food  and  drinking  utensils  and 
putting  everything  into  shape  about  the 
poultry  house  and  yard.  All  dead  birds 
should  be  removed  before  the  other  fowls 
attempt  to  eat  them  and  thus,  perhaps, 
acquire  their  disease.  Occasional  deaths 
cannot  be  forseen  or  prevented,  epidemics 
may  he  guarded  against  by  those  mea¬ 
sures  of  cleanliness  that  go  under  the 
general  term  “sanitation."  m.  b.  d. 
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Probable  Coccidiosis 

Our  chicks  have  done  well  until  now, 
are  seven  weeks  old.  A  week  ago  we 
put  them  in  the  yard  which  had  been  the 
run  for  old  chicks.  Now  their  combs  get 
purple,  wings  hang  down  and  in  a  few 
days  they  are  dead.  This  is  in  the  whole 
flock  but  some  seem  to  look  better  and 
they  sleep  a  lot.  Skin  gets  green  or  dark 
when  they  are  dead.  We  had  450,  do 
hate  to  think  of  loosing  them  all. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  D. 

When  chicks  past  four  weeks  of  age 
begin  to  get  droopy,  gradually  become 
weak  and  pale  and,  finally  die,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  coccidiosis.  If 
they  have  been  kept  in  quarters  that 
have  been  occupied  by  other  chickens  or 
fowls,  there  is  still  greater  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  this  disease;  little 
reason,  in  fact,  to  think  that  it  can  he 
escaped.  The  organisms  of  this  disease 
are  found  everywhere  that  chickens  or 
older  fowls  have  been  kept.  The  soil  of 
poultry  yards  soon  becomes  saturated 
with  them  and  they  infest  the  dirt  of 
poultry  quarters.  By  opening  one  or  two 
of  the  dead  chicks  and  examining  the 
ceca,  or  blind  guts  attached  to  the  in¬ 
testines,  you  will  find  these  distended 
with  bloody  or  cheesy  matter,  instead  of 
having  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  rest 
of  the  intestines.  Cures  for  coccidiosis, 
after  it  has  reached  a  stage  where  deaths 
occur,  are  very  uncertain.  The  damage 
ha,s  then  already  been  done.  Not  all 
affected  chicks  die,  however;  some  will 
live  to  become  unthrifty  members  of  the 
adult  flock ;  others  will  show  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  infection.  Coccidiosis  should 
be  guarded  against  by  raising  chicks  in 
quarters  and  upon  grounds  that  have  not 
become  the  home  of  the  coccidiosis  organ¬ 
ism  ;  in  other  words,  in  clean  brooders 
and  upon  “new”  ground.  Where  new 
ground  is  not  available,  chicks  are  now 
being  successfully  reared  upon  raised 
floors  of  wire  mesh  hardware  cloth,  through 
which  their  droppings  pass,  and  which 
guard  them  from  contact  with  the  soil 
or  the  wood  or  concrete  floor  beneath. 
After  several  weeks  upon  these  floors, 
they  are  transferred  to  range.  For  farm 
needs,  however,  it  is  better  to  depend 
upon  a  removal  of  the  brooders  to  orchard 
or  meadow  where  other  poultry  has  not 
been  kept  and  thoroughly  to  clean  these 
brooders  before  any  newly  hatched  chicks 
are  placed  in  them.  Where  there  is 
ample  room  to  utilize  clean  ground,  it 
is  very  unwise  to  attempt  to  raise  chicks 
elsewhere.  The  disease  germs  and  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  that  infest  poultry  live 
for  months,  in  some  cases  for  years,  in 
the  soil  over  which  fowls  have  run  and 
make  it  unsafe  for  healthy  stock.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  can  be  placed  in 
the  drinking  water  or  given  in  the  food 
that  will  cure  coccidiosis.  This  is  an  in¬ 
fection  that  should  be  guarded  against  by 
recognition  of  its  danger  wherever  chicks 
are  raised  and  by  taking  the  needed 
precautions  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Feed  Costs  in  Raising 
Chickens  in  Confinement 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in 
Bulletin  246,  entitled  “Managing  Con¬ 
fined  Fowls,”  has  given  some  interesting 
figures  as  to  growth  and  costs  of  chickens 
reared  without  range.  While  more  than 
15,000  chicks  have  been  raised  to  maturi¬ 
ty  at  this  experiment  station  in  confine¬ 
ment  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
figures  given  are  based  upon  5.000  raised 
in  1929.  Both  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  were 
used,  the  eggs  hatched  being  from  the 
station’s  breeding  pens  and  from  Leg¬ 
horns  having  a  pullet  year  record  averag¬ 
ing  225  eggs  per  bird;  Barred  Rocks  with 
a  first  year  record  of  216. 

These  chicks  were  raised  in  a  long,  con¬ 
tinuous  hot-water  heated  brooder  house 
divided  into  pens,  each  pen  having  a 
small,  concrete  floored  sun  porch  outside. 
Not  only  were  the  conditions  as  nearly 
ideal  as  the  station  was  able  to  make 
them,  so  far  as  equipment  and  care  were 
concerned,  but  the  most  rigid  measures  of 
sanitation  were  put  into  force.  The  sun 
porches  and  buildings  were  screened 
against  flies,  that  the  embryos  of  round 
or  tapeworms  might  not  be  carried  by 
these  insects  to  the  chicks  and  so  infest 
them  with  the  internal  parasites. 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  the  litter  was 
renewed  every  five  days.  After  from  12 
to  15  weeks,  the  litter  was  removed  less 
frequently  and  a  severe  outbreak  of  coc¬ 
cidiosis  followed.  From  the  twelfth  week 
on  there  was  a  considerable  loss  from 
this  disease.  Whether  or  not  the  outbreak 
was  due  to  the  less  frequent  removal  of 
soiled  litter  was  undetermined. 

Two  different  rations  were  used,  the 
chicks  being  divided  into  two  correspond¬ 
ing  groups.  In  one,  an  unlimited  amount 


of  liquid  buttermilk  was  the  source  of 
animal  protein  ;  in  the  other,  dried  milk, 
fishmeal  and  meat  scrap  supplied  this 
needed  element.  Each  ration  contained 
37  lbs.  of  yellow  cornmeal,  15  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran,  15  lbs.  of  flour  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  10  lbs.  of  Alfalfa1  leaf  meal,  2  lbs. 
of  bone-meal  and  1  lb.  of  salt.  For  the 
group  of  chicks  not  getting  buttermilk, 
15  lbs.  of  dried  milk,  2%  lbs.  of  fishmeal 
and  2 %  lbs.  of  meat  scrap  were  added  to 
the  above.  Mash  alone  was  fed  for  the 
first  eight  weeks;  after  that  time,  10 
lbs.  of  ground  oats  were  added  to  the 
mash  and  a  scratch  grain,  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn 
was  made  part  of  the  ration.  The  cost 
of  the  mash  fed  with  buttermilk  for  the 
first  eight  weeks  was  $2.35  per  cwt. ;  the 
buttermilk  cost  35  cents  per  cwt.  The 
mash  with  the  dried  animal  products 
cost  $3.27  per  cwt.  The  scratch  grain 
used  with  both  mash  formulas  after 
eight  weeks  cost  $2.07  per  cwt.  All 
mash  and  grain  were  fed  in  hoppers 
and  no  succulent  green  food  was  led 
to  any  of  the  chicks  until  the  pullets 
were  placed  in  their  laying  quarters.  At 
eight  weeks  of  age,  the  cockerels  were  re¬ 
moved  and  the  figures  given  in  subse¬ 
quent  data  apply  only  to  the  remaining 
pullets. 

For  convenience,  the  data  have  been 
reduced  to  a  basis  of  100  chicks.  The  bul¬ 
letin  contains  12  tables,  showing  feed 
consumption  at  different  ages.,  mortality, 
feed  costs  and  weight  of  chicks  in  the 
different  groups.  From  these  we  take 
only  a  few  significant  figures  that  will 
be  of  general  interest  to  any  who  con¬ 
template  raising  chickens  in  limited  quar¬ 
ters  and  to  others  who  would  like  to  know 
the  approximate  cost  of  raising  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Plymouth  Rocks  to  three 
months  of  age  and  to  maturity  at  24 
weeks.  They  can,  of  course,  be  only  ap¬ 
proximate  in  application  elsewhere. 

The  tables  show  that,  at  the  end  of 
12  weeks,  the  Leghorn  chicks  getting  the 
ration  with  liquid  buttermilk  had  con¬ 
sumed  6  lbs.  of  grain  and  mash  and  18% 
lbs.  of  buttermilk,  at  a  cost  of  20  cents 
each.  Here,  and  further  on,  the  figures 
given  in  the  tables  will  not  be  quoted 
exactly  where  very  small  fractions  are 
concerned,  such  fractions  being  of  no 
practical  value  to  the  poultryman. 

The  weights  at  12  weeks  are  not  given, 
but  at  eight  weeks  the  cockerels  weighed 
1%  lbs.  each.  The  Barred  Rocks  at  12 
weeks  had  eaten  6%  lbs.  of  grain  and 
mash  and  24  lbs.  of  milk,  at  a  total  cost 
of  23  cents.  At  eight  weeks  the  cockerels 
averaged  1%  lbs.  each.  Remember  that 
fractions  may  be  converted  to  the  nearest 
point  for  practical  consideration. 

At  24  weeks,  or  laying  maturity,  the 
Leghorn  chicks  had  consumed  18%  lbs. 
of  grain  and  mash  and  23  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
milk,  at  a  cost  of  53  cents.  The  Barred 
Rocks  upon  the  same  ration  had  eaten 
20%  lbs.  of  grain  and  mash  and  32  lbs. 
of  milk,  at  a  cost  of  60%  cents  each. 

Now,  changing  to  the  figures  that  con¬ 
cern  both  groups  of  chicks  fed  upon  the 
ration  containing  the  dried  milk,  fishmeal 
and  meat  scrap,  but  without  liquid  milk, 
we  find  that  the  Leghorns,  at  12  weeks, 
had  eaten  7%  lbs.  of  grain  and  mash, 
at  a  cost  of  22%  cents,  and  that  at  eight 
weeks  of  age  they  averaged  a  weight  of 
1%  lbs.  per  eroekerel.  Pullets  in  all 
cases  weighed  a  little  less.  The  Barred 
Rocks,  at  12  wTeeks  of  age,  had  consumed 
8  lbs.  of  grain  and  masli,  at  a  cost  of  25 
cents  each,  and  the  cockerels  at  eight 
weeks  of  age  averaged  1%  lbs.  each  in 
weight.  To  bring  the  Leghorns  to  ma¬ 
turity  upon  this  second  ration,  required 
19%  lbs.  of  grain  and  mash,  costing  53 
cents.  The  Barred  Rocks,  at  the  same 
period  of  24  weeks  had  eaten  23  lbs.  of 
grain  and  mash,  at  a  cost  of  64  cents. 

Thus,  we  find  that,  in  these  feeding 
and  rearing  experiments,  the  cost  of 
raising  a  Leghorn  chick  to  laying  ma¬ 
turity  wTas  53  cents,  as  compared  with 
61  cents  in  the  case  of  the  Barred  Rocks, 
when  liquid  buttermilk  was  made  the 
animal  protein  constituent  of  the  ration. 
When  the  dried  products  were  fed  in  the 
mash  and  milk  was  not  given  separately, 
the  cost  of  raising  the  Leghorn  pullet  to 
laying  age  was  56  cents,  that  of  bringing 
the  Barred  Rock  to  maturity  was  64 
cents.  The  Rocks  consumed  between  2 
and  3  lbs.  more  of  feed  than  did  the 
Leghorns. 

Other  interesting  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  trials  but  not  wholly  con¬ 
nected  with  methods  of  feeding  were  that 
eggs  from  fowls  reared  and  maintained 
in  confinement  hatch  very  satisfactorily; 
chicks  hatched  from  their  eggs  make  uni¬ 
formly  good  growth,  mortality  may  be 
low ;  all  confined  fowls  are  deeply  pig¬ 
mented  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
at  maturity ;  confinement  brooding  does 
not  necessarily  prevent  coccidiosis ;  round 
and  tapeworm  infestation  has  not  been 
observed ;  the  flesh  of  such  fowls  is  of 
excellent  quality  and,  finally,  the  con¬ 
finement  method  of  rearing  is  not  advo¬ 
cated  except  where  poultrymen  have  ex¬ 
perienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
chicks  upon  range,  owing  to  round  and 
tapeworm  infestation.  A  modification, 
using  free  range  during  part  of  the  year, 
may  prove  a  better  plan.  M.  B.  D. 


“And  how  much  would  you  say  this 
colt  was  worth?”  asked  the  railroad 
claim-agent  of  the  complainant.  “Not  a 
cent  less  than  $500 !”  was  the  answer. 
“Pedigreed  stock,  I  suppose?”  “Well, 
no,”  the  bereaved  admitted  reluctantly. 
“But  you  could  never  judge  a  colt  like 
that  by  its  parents.”  “No,”  the  attorney 
agreed  dryly.  “I’ve  often  noticed  how 
crossing  with  a  locomotive  will  increase  a 
breed’s  value  !” — Santa  Fe  Magazine. 


Thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  have  profited 
by  Park  &,  Pollard 
research  which  has 
developed  a  feed  for 
every  summer  need. 


Two  outstanding  pasture  feeds 
Herd  Helth  16% 

Park  &  Pollard  Fitting  Ration  12% 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Masth  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkadc  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  *  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tn-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horae 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— T.ncred  Strain . S  7.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . S  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rods . SI  0.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . S  8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed . S  6.00  per  100 

600  lots,  c  less  r  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than  100, 
add  one  cent  per  chick,  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid. 
All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone _ Box  R  McAiistervllle,  Pa. 

BaDy  ClHcks 

From  lleuvy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckotf  Sc  Tancred  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

*70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

450 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

550 

1000 

47.50 

90.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons . 

5.50 

1000 

47. 50 

90  00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _ 

3.50 

600 

27  50 

50. 00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.. .. 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75  00 

100)4  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  25.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D  25  50  100  600  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fisliel's)  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
Barred  Rocks  (Thompson). 

S.  C.  Reds  (Owen’s) . 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred).. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-B 
The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


3.00 

5.50 

10  00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

5.50 

10  00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

4  50 

B.00 

37.50 

70 

3.00 

4  50 

8  00 

37.50 

70 

2.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32  50 

85 

BABY  CHICKS 


25 


SO 

$5.00 

5.00 

4.50 

4.50 


100 

$9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 


Barred  Rocks .  $2.75 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  2.75 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed. . p .  2.50 

600  lots  Ifcc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  100)6 
live  del.  Postpaid.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  P*. 

LARCH 
TYPE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  SO  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain .  $2.50  $150  $  8  00  $38  00  $75.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  2  75  5.50  10  00  48.00  90.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.00  4.00  7.00  33.00  65  00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Mllleratown,  Pa. 


LONG’S 


LEGHORNS 


-  $ 


8.50  per  lOO 
8.50  per  lOO 
8.50  per  lOO 

_  _  10.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed  -  -  7.50  per  lOO 

100%  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 


Quality  SEtfssa. 

R.  I.  Reds  -  - 

C H K C K4S  Co,umbian  Rocks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


Catalog  free.  All  1st  quality  chicks.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday.  Peola  Poultry  Yards  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

S.C.WHITE  PiilTotc 

leghorn  runeis 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM _ Ransomyllle,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLET? 

IT  10-12-16  weeks  and  Ready  to  Lay  U 

XYour  choice  of  March,  April  or  May  hatched.  Best 
grade,  healthy,  farm  raised  stock  bred  from  our  high 
producing  flock.  2-year-old  breeders.  Booklet  free. 

FISHER  BROTHERS^ _ -> _ ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 

BUY  STARTED  CHICKS  2-3-4  WEEKS  OLD. 
LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  breed,  hatch  and  raise  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  Can  fill  your  orders  at  once.  These 
chicks  are  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  all  disease 
and  in  first-class  condition.  Catalogue  free. 
Bishops  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  3-mos-  ea- 


Bartles,  Flemington, 


Lester 
N.  J. 


IF  Blood- 1 
IL Tested  ' 

ICK5 

Prices  for  Immcdiato  Delivery  50  100  400 

Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes  . $6.50  $12.00  $46  00 

Wyan-Rock  Bram-Rock  Cross  _  6.00  11.00  42.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — $1.15  each 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  July,  August  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 

An  Automatic  Trap  Boor  I'St  ™5Rr»T™  125 

times  in  a  year.  $2.50  each  ready  to  put  up  with  full  di¬ 
rections.  Give  size  of  opening. 

SCARLETT  -  -  DORCHESTER,  N.  J. 

Mine  of  Information  -  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  54-page  illustrated  Year 
Book— Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West,  price  postpaid,  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  better 
than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORO  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 

FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 
Barred  Rocks,  9e;  R.  I.  Reds,  9e;  Heavy  Mixed,  8e  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


12 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  80c.  P.  Guinea  eggs, 

$2.00— 15.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


HEALTHY,  flvnnjp  TllfltPI/C  specialty.  Poults 
BIG  TYPE  Of  A/IIZC  I  Uf  neyi  Junel8an(ljulyl,60c 
Satisfactory  stuff.  Safe  deli  very  guar.  Order  with  confidence 
direct  from  this  ad.  T .  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


B 


RONZE  Day-Old  Turkeys— Hatching  Eggs— 
— 1  from  Boston  winners  for  8  successive  years.  Fine 
quality  bronze.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  20th  year.  ELSIE  IIAIJ.OCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

CTERLING  SILVER  NARRAGANSETTS— 

*“■*  Mature  quicker  and  top  the  market.  Eggs,  poults, 
day-old  or  started.  CARY  &  CARY  .  Bedford,  Ohio 

Mammoth  Bronze 
Eggs  35e ea.  Poults 
70c.  Sturdy  stock. 

DRONZE  and  White  Poult*— From  rugged  large  stock. 

100*  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  $60  per 
100.  Hatching  weekly.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherat,  N.  H. 


„l0."?»LElk,'oHFa™  Turkeys 


w 


IIITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  50c— POULTS,  $1.00 
Sturdy  northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.Rensselaer.H.  Y. 


Rrnn70  Pniille  Hay  old,  7Sc;  2  weeks,  SI ;  Eggs,  60c. 
UlUnZB  ruuili  MYRTLE  De  GENOVA  Coeyman*  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


and  Egg*.  "World’*  Beal.” 
Send  (or  FREE  illuitraled 
catalog.  PARDEE'S  PEKINS. 
Iilip,  L.  I.,  New  York 


rtliniM  ItlftC  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
U  Ull  IV  LI  I1U  O  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EAKL  SEAMANS,  Faotoryville,  Pa. 

AMMOTn  PEKIN  DUCKLING,  $27  per  100. 
Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Darker,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINCS-tZS  Per  Hundred. 

I'*  small  lots  28c  ea.  HAIlllY  LESTER,  Rannomvllle,  N  v. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
k  All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

iii  .  c  i  r*  83  N.  Beacon  8t. 

Allston  oquab  Lo.  allston.  mass. 


772 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  14,  1930 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
vrvJ  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  73  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 


Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Le 

Rocks,  Wyandottes  .  2.50 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free. 

21  years  hatching. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.00 

$4.00 

$7 

$34 

2.50 

5.00 

9 

44 

2.50 

5.00 

8 

39 

1.75 

3.50 

6 

30 

100%  delivery. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


ICKESBURG,  PA. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS 
lor  Delivery  for 
Balance  ol  Season 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Assorted . 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100;*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

12.50 

$4.50 

»  8.00  $37.50 

$10 

3  00 

5,50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.50 

0.50 

19.00 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.60 

70 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Tanerod  Strain  White  Leghorns  . . . 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns.. 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks .  *  00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

100;*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


26 

60 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.  .50 

4.50 

8.00 

8  00 

6.00 

9  00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


25 

50 

lOO 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$9  00 

2.25 

3.75 

7.00 

2.25 

3.75 

7  00 

2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

1  full 

count. 

These 

Barred  Rox .  52.75 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25 

Light  Mixed .  2.00 

On  500  lotB  y3 c  less.  Guars  i 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

T*  i  /"il  •  1  June  hatched).  White,  Brown, 

Kahv  I  hicks  Buff  Leghorns— *10.00  per  100. 

v/sisww  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, Minorcas 
—$12.00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  WyandotteB— $14.00  per 
100.  500  rate  *1.00  less.  1000  rate  *2.00  less.  (May  hatched 
*2.00  more).  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid.  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  age.  3  weeks,  $35.00  per  100.  6  weeks, 
$85.00.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHIRY, 
349  Main  Sireal,  Hackensack,  N.  J,  Phone  1003, 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$3- 00 

$5  50 

$10.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

3-00 

5.50 

1000 

White  Leghorns.. 

2.50 

4.50 

8. 00 

2  50 

450 

800 

235 

4  00 

7.00 

Light  Mixed . 

500  lots  Ho  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100#  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

_ 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready-to-lay.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable. 

I  D  E  A  I,  POULTRY  FA  It  M 
Mountainside,  N.  »J.  ’Plione  Westfield  1629 

RELIABLE  CHICKS,  6c 

25  50  -100 

.  $2.50  $5.00  $9.00 

.  2.00  4.00  7.00 

.  2.25  4,50  9.00 

.  1.75  8.50  6.00 


ORDER  NOW 
Barred  Rocks  ... 
White  Leghorns. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Mixed . 


Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 


LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 


Barred 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

i  $3.00 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

. ..  3.25 

5.60 

10  00 

47.50 

90 

.  3  00 

4.60 

8.00 

37.60 

70 

...  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

82.50 

60 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa, 


Tailored  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

500  lots  He  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  tor  free 
circular. 

O.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  It,  MeAllstervIlIe,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  8e, 

Heavy  Mixed .  7c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100# 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  RACMGARONER,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna, 

Barred  rock  chicks .  $8.00-100 

White  Rock  Chicks .  8.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  7.50—100 

400  or  more  half  cent  less.  Prepaid. 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  6  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

r»  L—  1,_  from  free  range  flocks  of  Barred 

DaDy  A^niCKS  and  White  Rocks.  9o;  White 
Wyandottes,  9c;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Mixed  Chicks, 
7s.'  PENN'S  CREEK  HATCHERY  -  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

CUirif  Q  May-June  delivery.  From  Pure  Barron  Eng- 
CIllCIYO  fish  White  Leghorns.  Our  large  trapnested 
( birds  will  produce  profitable  broilers  and 
E  ^ '  heavy  winter  layers.  PULLETS  NOW 
FOR  SALE.  Free  Catalog.  WILLACKER 
AND  UP  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

QUALITY  CHICKS— White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds— 
$9  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed— $8.0*  These  chicks  are 
all  1st  quality.  Hatched  from  good  true-to-breed,  well 
culled  flocks.  100#  live  arrival  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Catalog  free.  PEOU  P0ULTRI  YARDS.  Silver  Spring!,  Penna. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  Per  100;  $85  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.l).  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CI1AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McOLURE,  PA. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

9  1  0.00  —  1  OO,  $90.00—1000.  Mixed,  S9.00— 1  00 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  Pfl. 

Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
Barron  Eilfelish  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100# 
June.  E.  L.  HEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Peon*. 


CHICKS 

ive  arrival. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHECKS 

Also  1-4-6-8  weeks  and  older.  Winners 
Ohio  State  Fair,  Cleveland.  Chicago.  Big 
type.  Disease  free.  Heavy  layers,  large 
eggs.  A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Catalog. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Por  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn* — Wyckoff  Strain. .  $  7.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  . .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100#  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

W m.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C-  O-  D. 

100 

500 

JOOO 

S.  C.  White  Leohorns . 

..  $  8  00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

Barred  and  While  Rocks . 

10  00 

47  50 

90  00 

S.  C  R.  1.  Reds . 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

8  00 

37.50 

70  00 

Light  Mixed . 

7.00 

33  00 

62.00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  1,  JSIGIIFIELH,  PA. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  —  BLOOD  -  TESTED 

- - -  SPECIAL  PRICES 

PFMA  /  t  White  Leghorns .  9c 

,  Black  Minorcas . 10c 

STATE  /  Barred  Kocks,  Reds _ 11c 

SUPERYISBD  /  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.Wyan..  12c 

Blooo  tested  /  Heavy  Mixed  .  9c 

Regular  Mixed .  8c 

Send  2c  per  chick,  balance  C.O.D. 
Prepaid  guaranteed  100#  live  ar¬ 
rival.  Order  now. 

PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 
BOX  N,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks  and 
Twelve-week-old  Pullets 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg,  trapnested  strain. 
Famous  throughout  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  size  and  vigor.  State  tested.  We  guarantee 
99#  livability  or  your  money  refunded.  Catalogue 
free.  REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


CHICKS 


HUBBAsp 

FARMS  rld 

are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE  1 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


CHICKS— 9c 


Barred  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  8  c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vermont  tested.  100#  free  from  white  diarrhea;  heavy 
producers  of  big  eggs.  June  Chicks,  $15  per  100;  $140 
per  1,000.  Started  chicks  in  June,  3  weeks,  30c  each. 

ASC UTNEY  FARMS,  RN-IO,  HAKTLAND.  TT. 


H 


OMESTEAD  FARMS — S.  C.  Reds.  Conn,  accredited 
R.  O.  P.  breeding  stock.  Chicks.  Newtown,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Started  Chicks — 8-10-Week  Pullets 

all  bred  from  our  own 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  -  100%  Clean  Stock 

They  satisfy  the  exacting.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  95.00 

8.00 

11.00 

52.50 

105.00 

5.00 

9.50 

47.08 

90.00 

4.75 

9.00 

44.00 

87.00 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

8.00 

15.00 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  free  range  breeders,  which  have  been 
culled  by  a  State  College  Graduate. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds... 

W.Wyan.,W.  8  Bff.  Rocks 
Leohorns  and  Anconas...  ■ 

Mixed— all  Heavy . 

Mixed— all  Breeds .  4.25 

Black  Giants .  8.00 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Box  M  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

: BaUy  CtLicKs 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
8UMMEK  PRICES 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes. . . 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  4  00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  4  50 

100#  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  7.50  $36.25  $70 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.60  36.25  70 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  42.50  80 

Light  Mix...  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $8.00  per  100 
100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  It.  No.  2,  MeAllstervIlIe,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4-50 

$  7.50 

$35.00 

$  68. 00 

5-00 

9.00 

44.00 

87.00 

6-00 

11.00 

52.50 

100. 00 

10-00 

1800 

87.50 

4-00 

7.00 

34.00 

'  67*00 

4. 50 

8.00 

38  00 

67  00 

50 
Per  100 


o 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

SPECIAL  DIRECT  TANCRED  $*7 
STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  /  i 

Barred  Rocks 

$9.00— 100  $42.50-500  $80.00—1000 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap¬ 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Writs 
for  catalog.  McALISTEKVILLE,  PENNA. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or"C.  O.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 
Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

Barred  Rocks . 

Light  Mix...  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  *3.00  pel' 100 
100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Boxl,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prices  for  June 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2,00  8,50  6.00 

500  lotB  *2.50  less.  1000  lots  110.00  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Order  from  ad.  Free  circular. 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  4  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$36  00 

$70. 00 

8.00 

36. 00 

70  00 

900 

42  50 

80.00 

Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens  each  containing  13  birds,  the 
10  highest  being  counted.  First  column 
is  production  for  week  ending  May  29, 
and  second,  total  for  30  weeks  to  date. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  58  1100 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  57  1354 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  40  1389 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  38  1213 

T.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  51  1428 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  53  1204 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ..  36  1293 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  57  1492 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  64  1402 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y...  54  1102 

Spring  B.  Pltry  Farm.  Conn.  55  1455 

Spring  B.  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.  50  1303 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm,  Mass..  36  1190 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . .  64  1544 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  24  868 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  48  1185 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  53  1041 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  52  1258 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J .  38  606 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass. .  40  1171 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada....  47  977 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  51  1252 

II.  F.  Barber.  Mass .  25  1179 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  40  1211 

C.  M.  Christian.  N.  Y .  46  1069 

F.  H.  Rucker,  la .  56  1389 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  30  1020 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  42  932 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  50  1518 

Nobby  Farm,  N.  H .  37  660 

Jack  Wrennall.  England .  50  1318 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada..  54  1358 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  Farm.  Inc.,  Mass..  48  1477 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  33  1313 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  58  1581 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass .  50  1526 

F.  E.  Freeman.  Ohio .  27  877 

West  Neck  Farm.  N.  Y .  56  12S2 

Clarence  E.  Lee.  N.  Y .  44  1205 

D.  I.  Goodenough.  Conn .  43  1575 

Globus  Pltry  Farm.  Mass....  50  1592 

Homestead  Farms.  Conn .  55  1557 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  42  1612 

Charleseote  Farm.  Mass .  49  1545 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  56  1652 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass .  57  1637 

John  Z  LaBelle.  Conn .  43  1362 

Zephrim  LaBelle.  Conn .  49  1283 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn....  40  1048 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn.  ..  50  924 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass .  42  1450 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  47  1399 

Parmenter’s  Farm.  Mass .  55  1428 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  59  1478 

F.  N.  Larrabee.  N.  H .  57  1658 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II .  24  1242 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  61  1539 

Burdean  Acres.  Mass .  55  1492 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn .  53  1116 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  56  1124 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen.  Yt .  57  1161 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .  31  1080 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  Farm.  N.  Y .  53  1413 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  .  48  1504 

Geo.  Lowry  Farm,  Inc.,  Conn.  57  1593 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn .  42  1352 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  51  1110 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  59  1542 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Ore .  63  1577 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada..  46  1349 

Leighton  Orchards.  R.  1 .  51  1571 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  49  1283 

A.  J.  O’Donovan.  Jr.,  N.  Y.. .  60  1442 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  55  1242 

Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass....  47  1489 

Tom  Barron.  England .  59  1559 

Hollvwood  Pltry  Farm.  Wash.  61  1535 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y .  55  1376 

Granger  Pltry  Farm.  Conn.  .  .  48  1430 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son.  Conn .  .  56  1517 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo..  22  708 

Figenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  12  611 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  49  1304 

George  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  58  1413 

Toivonen  Leg.  Farm.  Pa....  65  1833 

Tlieo.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  56  1505 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  47  1275 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant.  Pa...  58  1376 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn .  38  1206 

W.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn.  .  .  46  1302 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Yr .  60  1540 

Dolan  Farm.  Mo .  39  1211 

Red  field  Farm.  N.  Y .  56  1358 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  57  1362 

Cloverdaie  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y.  59  1481 

Claraben  Court  Farm.  N.  Y..  36  1218 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  46  1491 

Win.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y .  57  1466 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  56  1235 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa .  .  .  59  1614 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  cans,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
10c;  cows,  fresh,  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300; 
choice,  grades,  $150  to  $200:  good  to  medium. 
$90  to  $125:  common,  $75  to  $85;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  good,  100  lbs.,  $14  to  $16:  common.  100 
lbs..  $10  to  $12:  veal  calves,  milk-fed,  choice, 
100  lbs..  $18  to  $20:  good  to  common.  100  lbs., 
$14  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy,  live.  lb..  30  to  32c; 
roasting  chickens,  lb..  36  to  38c;  broilers,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  34  to  35c; 
potatoes,  Maine,  No.  1.  120-lb.  bag.  $3.75. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c: 
special  and  certified,  qt..  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  12  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls. 
11)..  40  to  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  38  to  40e; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  part  skim, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50c;  broilers,  lb., 
55c:  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c:  capons,  lb.,  60  to 
65c;  asparagus,  belt.,  15  to  18c;  cucumbers,  each. 
5c:  carrots,  bch.,  5c;  rhubarb,  bch.,  4  to  5c; 
spinach,  pk.,  15c;  potatoes,  pk.,  40  to  45c; 
peas,  fresh,  green,  lb.,  15c.  F.  A.  C. 


Strickler’s 

Barron  S.  C.  Wh. 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JUNE  3-10-17-24 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production 
bred  hens  weighing  I  to  6  lbs.,  mated 
to  pedigreed  Barron  R.  O.  P.  cockerels. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  extra  hardy 
and  pepfui.  Extra  quality,  sturdy 
chick3  from  these  matings  shipped 
parcel  post  prepaid.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed— $8  per  100;  $24  per  300; 
$39  per  500;  ;$77  per  1000.  Also  White  Rocks  and 
Brahmas.  10#  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Whit®  and  Barred  Rocks 
Bl.  Minorcas.  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bff.  Learhorns,  Ancona. 

R.  I.  Reds.  Bff.  Orp.,  Bff.  Rocks 
Buff  Minorcas  - 
Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas 
White  Minorcas  -  -  - 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100  Mixed,  $8.00  per  lOO 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog. 
100  per  cent,  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


50 

lOO 

400  , 

$6  00  $1100  : 

$44.00 

6.00 

11.00 

44.00 

»  5  00 

9.00 

36.00 

6.50 

12.00 

48.00 

6.50 

12.00 

48.00 

9.50 

18  OO 

72.00 

6.00 

12.00 

48.00 

PRIDE  o'  NIACAR4 

Rhode  bland  Reds— Hubbard’s  Strain 
White  Leghorns — Holly  wood-Tnncred 

Every  breeder  blood-tested. 

Ducklings— Niagara’s  Famous  Pekins 

Bred  to  make  you  money. 

Sold  with  a  guarantee  to  live— Catalogue. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  V. 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY —  from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  flocks. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
"Tancred,  Wyckolf  and  Barron  Strain" 
BARRE0  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  RE0S 
"Thompson  and  Owen's  Strain" 

BROILERS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

*2  75  *5.00  S  9.00  $42.50  $dd 


3.00  5.50  10.00 


80 


L.  B . 

Order  Direct. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Dept.  1 


47.50 

. .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  89 

2.50  4.50  B.00  37.50  71 

Circular  Free. 

R-1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  Delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  10c 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  12c 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  13c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings .  25c 

Light  Assorted....  8c  Heavy .  10c 

Prepaid.  Guaranteed  delivery.  10#  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2.50 
W.Wyan.,  Reds  &  W.P.  Rocks  2  75 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  2  25 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  2-00 

10-12  week-old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,' $85  perToO 
Postage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
ForGrootor  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trovorton,  Penna. 


25  50  100  600 

$2  00  $4.00  $7.50  $36.00 
2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50 

4.75  9.00  43-50 

5  25  10.00  47  50 
4-25  8.00  38-50 

4.00  7  00  33  50 


1000 

$70 

IS 

85 

90 

75 

65 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Typo  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $9.00  per  100- 
$42.00  per  600;  $80.00  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  27— June  3,  10,  17,  24.  Chicks  100# 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10#  books 
order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  lo.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa* 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D f 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &.  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B.  Rocks  &.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  00 

Wh.  R,.  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12^00 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  508,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. *4.00  $8.00  *38  00  *75  00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48  00  95  00 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C.&R.C. Reds  5.00  10.00  48  00  95  00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48  00  95  00 

Silver  andColumbian  Wyan.  5.50  11.00  53  00  — _ 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  6.00  12.00  '  _ 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100#  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog 
LANTZ  IIATCHF.KT ,  Hog  7,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


VAI  I  FY  ’£a,‘cre,d  Str'  W-  Leghorns..  $7.00  per  100 
vr  »  »  Rock.!?.au‘J  R- 1-  Reds .  9.oo  per  100 

VIEW  .  7.50  per  100 

T  1  L>  TY  Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

fHirifq  500  lots  He  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live 
Llliuaj  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Barron  Leghorns  $7.00—100 
I  llllAIll"  Barred  Rooks  9.00—100 

I  |J||1|/^K  S.  C.  Rod*  9.00—100 

■  Mixed  7.00-100 

Lll  IILXI\K_1  _  CLOYD  NEIMOND 

v*  ■  ■  ■  w  1 1  Box  70  Me Allslervilla,  Pa, 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKS  ,!rt!Bte,t5,oofi!ooa'‘sroo 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns— Anconas  $6.50  $13  $85 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks— Reds .  7.50  14  40 

Wyandottes — Minorcas— Orpingtons  8  00  15  48 

Prompt  Shipments,  Postpaid.  100#  Safe  Delivery. 
GOLD  MEDAL  0HI0KEKIKS,  60  East  Strand,  KINGSTON)  it.  Y. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks...  .  *  9  AS  ner  100 

White  Wyandottes .  .  fier  100 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8,00  per  too 

100#  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F,  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springs,  Pa- 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R-  O.  P.  Breeder— Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  Strain  Bred,  for  Large  Uniform  Wh.  Eggs  Always” 
Chicks  and  Eggs,  special  discount  of  50#  on  single  and 
40#  on  large  matings.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices  on 
started  pullets. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

«JAS.  E.  UL8H,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $7.00—100,  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  HU.  f.  GRAHAM,  MoAIUterrille.  I’a. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

One  Dairyman’s  Heed. — A  dairyman 
ui)d  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  in  an  Eastern 
New  York  State  County  gives  it  as  his 
experience  that  by  selective  breeding  and 
good  management  a  herd  can  be  developed 
and  maintained  that  will  be  healthy, 
calve  regularly  and  average  considerably 
over  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  head  per  year, 
in  mature  form.  He  deplores  the  high 
feeding  and  heavy  milking  of  heifers  and 
immature  cows,  which  are  thus  abused 
in  order  to  make  big  records.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  he  declares,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
“shy”  breeders  in  dairy  herds,  and  of 
the  short  life — about  to  5  years — 

of  dairy  cows,  on  the  average.  Ilis  own 
herd  last  year  averaged  over  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  the  calf  crop  was  practically 
100  per  cent.  He  prefers  beets  to  silage 
as  a  watery,  cooling  feed  for  his  cows. 
Next  to  good  pastures,  mixed  hay,  cut 
early  and  well  cured,  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
keeping  dairy  cows,  and  making  milk 
according  to  his  experience. 

One-Cow  Foundation. — Many  a  suc¬ 
cessful  herd  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  also 
has  been  founded  by  a  heifer  or  cow. 
Almost  every  widely-known  herd  has  been 
slowly  built  up  from  a  single  animal  or 
a  small  beginning.  Foundation  stock 
of  all  leading  breeds  is  about  as  low- 
priced  as  it  has  been  in  many  years.  At 
virtually  every  public  sale  and  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  herd  a  heifer  or  a  cow  or 
several  heifers  could  be  bought  at  about 
the  same  price  per  pound  as  fat  market 
stock.  A  number  of  young  farmers  in 
the  East  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
favorable  opportunity  to  found  herds  at 
small  expense.  They  are  learning  how 
to  feed  and  handle  cattle  as  they  proceed 
with  the  development  of  their  herds.  Old 
breeders  used  to  advise  young  men  to 
begin  with  a  few  grade  heifers,  and  learn 
the  principles  of  feeding  and  management 
before  investing  in  purebreds,  which  cost 
much  more  money  than  grades  30  years 
ago.  Today  these  men  would  advise 
beginners  to  buy  a  few  purebred  heifers 
and  maybe  a  bull  for  a  herd  foundation. 
Young  cattle  grow  into  money  on  grass 
and  hay,  and  they  can  usually  be  sold 
at  a  profit  if  they  are  not  kept  on  the 
farm  for  breeding  purposes.  We  recently 
attended  a  purebred  cattle  auction  in 
New  York  State  at  which  some  heifers 
were  bought  bv  farmers  who  will  grow 
them  out  to  sell  late  in  the  Fall  or  use 
them  as  herd  foundations.  A  heifer  or  a 
young  cow  will  found  a  herd,  if  given 
a  fair  chance  to  do  so,  but  at  present 
average  prices  many  a  beginner  in  beef 
cattle  raising  could  well  afford  to  buy 
several  heifers. 

“Beef  Cows  That  Milk.”  —  Dual- 
purpose  cattle  are  sometimes  referred  to 
as  “beef  cows  that  milk.”  According  to 
the  last  census,  there  were  about  4,500,- 
000  cows  of  this  class  in  the  United 
States.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  cows 
in  the  corn-belt  were  “beef  eow.s  that 
milk.”  The  next  census  probably  will 
show  a  decrease  in  this  percentage.  It 
is  obvious  however,  that  the  proportion 
of  beef  cows  that  milk  to  the  total 
number  of  specialized  dairy  cows  is 
greater  than  is  commonly  realized.  Most 
of  our  dual-purpose  cattle  are  Shorthorns 
that  are  fair  to  excellent  milkers.  More 
than  00  per  cent  of  our  beef  cows  that 
milk  are  Shorthorns ;  the  rest  are  Red 
Polls  and  Devons.  There  may  also  be  a 
few  Herefords  that  are  milked,  and 
possibly  fewer  Aberdeen-Angus.  We  had 
a  wlriteface  cow  in  our  milking  herd  of 
12  head  40  years  ago;  the  rest  were 
Shorthorns  or  “Durhams,”  as  they  were 
then  called.  Shorthorns  that  have  been 
i  bred,  selected  and  developed,  for  ^  milk 
production,  are  called  “Milking  Short¬ 
horns”  in  the  United  States,  and  Dairy 
i  Shorthorns”  in  England.  The  farmers 
>  who  own  4,500,000  beef  cows  that  milk 
evidently  are  content  to  keep  them  for 
their  beef  and  milk,  and  prefer  them  to 
either  specialized  beef  cattle  or  specialized 
dairy  cattle.  Commenting  on  these  fig¬ 
ures’  an  Eastern  breeder  at  a  Milking 
Shorthorn  auction  in  Western  New  York 
in  May  said,  “Any  farmer  who  engages 
in  raising  dual-purpose  cattle  will  have 
plenty  of  fellow-breeders  and  friends. 
He  might  have  added,  however,  that  only 
a  few  of  our  educational  institutions 
which  have  animal  husbandry  depart¬ 
ments  are  giving  any  attention  to  our 
dual-purpose  cattle  interests  and  re¬ 
sources.  Dairy  and  beef  cattle  virtually 
monopolize  the  activities  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  cattle  are  concerned. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  almost  all  dual-purpose  cattle  are 
owned  by  farmers  who  do  their  own 
work,  and  have  never  been  prominent 
or  numerous  among  those  who  have  asked 
for  assistance  of  any  kind  from  any 
source. 

Shorthorn  Milk. — Shorthorn  milk  is 
■similar  in  fat  content  to  Ayrshire  milk. 
It  runs  around  4  per  cent  fat.  One  of 
its  good  points,  from  a  milk  market 
standpoint,  is  that  although  the  cream 
line  in  the  bottle  is  not  nearly  so  well- 
defined  and  conspicuous  as  that  of  a 
bottle  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey  milk,  the 
milk  below  the  line  has  a  richer  color 
and  is,  in  fact,  richer  in  fat,  than  either 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  milk  below  the  cream 
line.  When  the  consumer  of  Shorthorn 
milk  draws  off  the  cream  in  the  bottle, 

the  rest  of  the  contents  looks  and  tastes 
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Other  Livestock 

like  good,  moderately  rich  milk.  “Dur¬ 
ham”  or  Shorthorn  milk  was  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  kind  by 
several  generations  of  our  ancestors  in 
this  country.  It  constitutes  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  fluid  milk  supply  of  England 
today.  The  cattle  used  in  building  up  the 
Shorthorn  breed  in  that  island  were  beef 
cows  that  were  good  milkers.  The  milk¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  breed  were  sacrificed, 
to  some  extent,  when  later  breeders  in 
Scotland  and  America  crossed  low-set, 
thick-fleshed,  beefy  bulls  on  the  deep¬ 
milking  Shorthorn  cows  that  Bates  and 
other  pioneer  breeders  had  developed  in 
England.  Despite  these  long-continued 
crosses,  however,  the  Shorthorn  breed 
remains,  in  all  of  its  branches,  a  dual- 
purpose  breed,  with  an  inherited  wealth 
of  factors  for  both  milk  and  beef  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  basic  asset  of  the  breed. 
Another  is  that  within  the  breed  there 
are  large  numbers  of  purebred  hornless 
cattle.  These  used  to  be  called  “Rolled 
Durhams;”  they  are  now  classified  as 
“Rolled  Shorthorns.”  If  a  man  desires 
Shorthorns  without  horns,  he  can  obtain 
them  from  breeders  or  he  can  cross  a 
Rolled  Shorthorn  bull  on  his  horned 
cows,  and,  in  a  few  years,  by  selecting 
his  best  hornless  stock,  build  up  a  polled 
herd  of  dual-purpose,  beef  or  dairy 
Shorthorns. 


Shorthorn  Beef.  —  Choice  beef  cut 
from  high-qualitied  Aberdeen-Angus  steers 
is  better  marbled  than  beef  from  any 
other  breed,  except  possibly  the  Gallo¬ 
way;  but,  in  flavor,  palatability  and 
nutritive  value,  good  Shorthorn  beef 
from  fat  steers  two  to  three  years  old 
is  unsurpassed.  It  is  good  enough  for 
anybody.  At  all  of  the  leading  terminal 
livestock  markets  in  this  country,  the 
year’s  receipts  of  beef  cattle  show  a 
marked  percentage  of  Shorthorn  breeding. 
It  is  apparent  in  the  brocket  faces  of 
Hereford  steers,  in  the  blue-roan  coats  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  steers,  and  in  the 
characteristic  Shorthorn  colors — white, 
red  and  white,  and  roan.  It  is  also  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  coat  colors  and  in  some 
other  points  of  thousands  of  the  best 
grade  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
Quite  often  at  the  Chicago  stockyards 
we  have  seen  many  loads  of  prime  fat 
steers  and  other  grades  that  were  plainly 
sired  by  Shorthorn  bulls.  Recently  at 
that  market  high-grade  and  purebred 
Shorthorn  steers  outsold  fat  steers  of 
any  other  breed  by  $1  a  cwt.  Some  of 
them  averaged  1.477  lbs.  and  dressed 
G6.S0  per  cent,  which  is  a  higher  net 
yield  of  beef  than  was  made  by  any  load 
of  prizewinning  fat  cattle  at  the  1929 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  One  load  of  purebred  Shorthorn 
steers  lately  marketed  in  that  city  aver¬ 
aged  1.750  lbs.  and  dressed  00.30  per 
cent.  They  topped  the  market  by  05 
cents  a  cwt.  A  purebred  Shorthorn  steer 


calf  shipped  to  Chicago  for  exhibit  at. 
the  International  show  last  November 
was  eight  months  old,  weighed  800  lbs., 
and  dressed  04.SO  per  cent. 

A  Young  Man’s  Letter.  —  From  a 
young  subscriber  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y., 
we  have  received  the  following :  “I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  future  of  beef  cattle  raising 
in  this  territory.  I  like  it,  and  am  con¬ 
fidently  expecting  to  make  it  go.  There 
is  of  course  room  for  discussion 
on  what  constitutes  luxury  and  what 
is  a  necessity,  in  the  way  of  living 
conditions,  as  well  as  farm  equipment. 
My  wife  and  I  are  ready  to  do  our  part 
and  do  our  best,  but  we  feel  of  course 
that  we  do  not  want  to  lower  our 
standard  of  living.  We  want  at  least 
some  of  the  conveniences  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed,  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  today  more  ecomomical  than 
the  hired  help  that  we  used  to  have  here 
years  ago,  just  as  up-to-date  farm 
machinery  is  cheaper  than  extra  farm 
labor.” 

We  are  for  all  of  the  conveniences  and 
farm  machinery,  and  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  that  any  system  of  farming 
by  freehold  farmers  will  support.  A 
standard  of  life,  however,  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  standard  of  living  dictated 
by  interests  outside  of  agriculture.  This 
standard  cannot  be  standardized  for 
everybody.  Every  man,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  time,  place,  business  and 
family,  will  modify  the  standard  to  fit 
those  conditions.  d.  c.  w. 


Stay 

^Dinneri 


T 

J.  welve  o’clock  ...  the  window  flies  up!  “Stay  for 
dinner,  ’  calls  Mrs.  Martin.  From  around  the  barn  come 
the  surprised  Mr.  Martin  and  Checkerboard  Jones,  who 
have  completely  forgotten  the  time  of  day  in  their  iobs 
about  the  feedlot.  J 

Checkerboard  Jones  is  the  Purina  Chow  man,  the  handy 
man  about  the  neighborhood.  He  can  always  tell  you  where 
you  can  get  a  dandy  bull  calf.  He  knows  folks  who  have  fine 
pullets  to  sell  .  .  .  he  knows  others  who  are  looking  for  pul- 
lets.  He  knows  just  a  lot  about  ways  of  getting  rid  of  coc- 
cidiosis.  And  above  all,  he  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 
making  milk,  pork,  beef  and  eggs  for  very  little  money. 

More  than  once  he’s  told  the  Martins  about  Purina 
Chows  .  .  .  about  the  huge  Purina  Experimental  Farm  in 
Missouri  where  each  Purina  Chow  must  prove  by  actual 
feeding  that  it  can  do  the  job  best.  The  Martins  can  see 
it  now  in  their  own  feedlots.  They  are  feeding  Purina 
Chows  .  .  .  and  they  see  the  story  at  the  end  of  the  year 
.  .  .  more  money  that  they  can  call  their  own ! 

The  Checkerboard  Chow  man  in  your  neighborhood  .  .  . 
when  he  comes  in,  make  use  of  him  in  ironing  out  those 
things  that  trouble  you.  Thousands  of  folks  like  you  have 
made  more  money  by  using  the  Checkerboard  Chow  man 
that  is  in  every  neighborhood.  The  next  time  he  calls  .  .  . 
make  him  make  money  for  you! 


a8k 


-SOLD  AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Enclosed  postal  order  for  renewal,  also 
new  subscriber.  I  want  The  R.  N.-Y.,  if 
I  live  99  years ;  I  have  saved  two  from 
knitting  machines  sales,  two  from  work- 
at-home  dope,  several  from  buying  little 
chicks  from  gyps,  also  myself  from 
ordering  a  suit  of  clothes  to  be  paid 
for  and  delivered  by  mail.  Long  live 
Publisher’s  Desk  !  G.  h.  b. 

Ohio 

This  is  a  cheering  letter.  The  men  who 
are  guided  by  Publisher’s  Desk  save  more 
money  than  the  .subscription  price  of  the 
paper  in  a  lifetime. 

This  is  the  great  danger  in  buying  lots 
of  any  sort,  city  or  suburban  or  resort, 
from  subdividers.  They  always  mark  up 
the  price  so  that  it  will  take  five  to  10 
years  for  the  actual  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  property  to  reach  their 
figure.  They  have  such  high  expenses 
that  they  have  to  do  this. 

They  use  methods  that  cause  a  very 
high  sales  resistance,  and  so  their  sales 
costs  are  very  high  as  a  result.  They 
use  “high-pressure”  salesmen,  they  have 
to.  That  sort  of  salesman  does  not  work 
on  a  small  commission.  The  sales  are 
often  few  and  far  between,  so  they  charge 
a  high  commission  rate.  The  buyer  pays 
all  these.  It  is  often  said  that  real  estate 
is  the  basis  of  all  wealth.  May  be.  But 
with  subdivision  lots  bought  from  the 
subdivider  at  his  very  high  prices,  the 
buyer  does  not  have  a  fair  chance  to  sell 
again.  The  .subdivider  is  actually  the 
competitor,  with  his  .sales  organization,  if 
the  buyer  should  want  to  sell  his  lot 
again,  as  the  subdivider  almost  always 
has  some  lots  left  to  sell,  even  if  the  en¬ 
tire  subdivision  is  reported  as  “all  sold 
out.”  H.  B,  M. 

We  have  published  many  individual 
experiences  corroborating  what  the  sub¬ 
scriber  states  about  buying  lots  in 
suburban  sections  promoted  by  profes¬ 
sional  .subdividers.  Some  sections  of  Long 
Island  have  been  sold  several  times  to 
individuals  on  a  partial  payment  plan, 
located  at  a  distance,  who  discontinued 
payments  when  they  learn  the  real  value 
of  the  lots. 

A  salesman  of  one  of  these  Long  Island 
developments  admitted  to  us  that  he  was 
selling  “talk”  instead  of  lots.  Just  now 
the  favorite  lot  developments  are  across 
the  river  in  New  Jersey  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  new  bridge.  Everyone  is  to  be¬ 
come  rich  from  the  purchase  of  these  lots 
as  soon  as  the  bridge  is  completed !  Any 
increase  in  value  of  the  lots  which  may 
■accrue  from  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
has  been  anticipated  in  the  present  sale 
price  of  the  lots. 

On  May  14,  1930,  a  postal  fraud  order 
was  issued  against  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Service,  Inc.,  and  its  officers  and 
agents  as  such  at  Denver,  Colo.  U.  J. 
Barbell  was  the  promoter  of  this  enter¬ 
prise.  a  so-called  teachers’  employment 
agency  which  lias  been  in  operation  since 
1922  ‘  and  has  brought  receipts  of 
$185,000. 

Barbell  operated  by  advertising  m  a 
number  of  educational  magazines  and  by 
mailing  multigraphed  letters  to  lists  of 
.school  teachers  obtained  from  various 
sources.  Teachers  were  charged  a  flat 
rate  of  $10,  covering  an  indefinite  period 
as  a  “membership”  fee.  For  this  sum, 
Barbell  supplied  the  “members  ’  with  a 
list  of  alleged  vacancies  in  .the  field  of 
teaching.  Responsibility  for  obtaining  a 
position  was  then  placed  upon  the  teacher 
who  was  supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  list  of  vacancies  .supplied  by  the 
National  Educational  Service. 

The  above  reveals  a  “membership” 
scheme  which  is  Quite  out  of  the  oidinary. 
A  teachers’  agency  is  entitled  to  a  fee 
when  it  secures  a  position  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  but  this  form  of  membership  is 
only  a  device  to  secure  a  fee  without 
performing  any  service  except  supplying 
a  list  of  alleged  vacancies. 

I  have  shipped  17  cases  of  eggs  to 
Abraham  Gold.  228  Brook  Ave..  Bronx, 
New  York  and  have  not  received  my 
returns  for  them.  I  wrote  him  a  letter, 
and  his  wife  wrote  me  that  Mr.  Gold  is 
in  the  hospital  and  will  pay  me  as  soon 
as  he  is  well.  I  shipped  17  cases.  They 
owe  me  $150.75.  s.  p.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

Upon  pressing  the  claim  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  the  debtor  assigned  his  merchan¬ 
dise  and  chattels  to  C.  F.  Lawrence  of 
the  New  York  Butter  and  Egg  Receivers’ 
Association  Inc.  Mr.  Lawrence  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  shippers  interest  as  far  as 
possible  at  this  time.  The  way  to  prevent 
such  an  experience  is  to  investigate  the 
standing  and  financial  responsibility  of 
the  receiver  before  making  shipment.  It 
was  reckless  for  this  poultryman  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit  for  17  eases  of  eggs  to  an 
individual  with  so  little  responsibility. 


Would  you  advise  regarding  the  en¬ 
closed  letter?  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
I  suspect  a  firm  with  some  kind  of  a 
scheme,  trying  to  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Notice  that  their  letter  is  not  signed 
and  two  different  addresses  on  the  envel¬ 
opes.  f.  z. 

New  York. 

The  literature  enclosed  indicates  that 
the  “heir  scheme”  is  back  of  it.  In  some 
of  the  cases  of  “lost  heirs  schemes”  there 
is  some  plausible  grounds  for  the  claims 
made  by  the  exploiters  of  the  supposed 
heirs,  that  property  or  a  fortune  was  left 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  but  we 
have  never  found  in  even  such  cases  that 
the  money  materialized.  Most  of  such 
claims  are  purely  a  myth  and  invented  in 
order  to  secure  a  fee  from  the  alleged 
heirs.  In  the  Anneke-Jans  case  there  are 
thousands  of  descendants  of  the  family  who 
contributed  to  the  easy  living  of  a  band 
of  lawyers  covering  a  period  of  many 
years,  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
Trinity  Church  property.  The  only  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  loss  of  money  so  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  individuals. 


Would  you  inform  me  the  true  value  of 
the  water  jar?  They  claim  it  to  possess 
radio-activity,  the  same  as  the  effect  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays ;  also  that  the  radio¬ 
activity  is  the  same  average  degree  as 
found  in  the  most  healthful  springs.  They 
also  claim  its  use  will  cure  infection,  such 
as  an  infected  gall  bladder.  h.  n.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  the  best  information  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  on  the  subject  of 
water  jars  for  which  it  is  claimed  the  jars 
produce  a  radio-activity  beneficial  to  the 
health,  and  to  cure  certain  ills,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  true  value  of  such  jars  to  be 
represented  by  zero.  The  opinion  of  au¬ 
thorities  is  to  the  effect  that  radio-active 
waters  have  no  therapeutic  value.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  that  if  such  jars  did  charge 
the  water  with  radium  it  might  prove 
harmful  instead  of  beneficial.  The  bene¬ 
fits,  if  any,  from  water  from  these  jars 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  venders 
usually  recommend  the  drinking  of  a 
large  quantity  of  the  water  each  day. 
Doctors  invariably  recommend  to  their 
patients  that  they  drink  more  pure  wa¬ 
ter  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  off  the 
poisons  of  the  system.  The  alleged  radio¬ 
active  water  when  drank  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  serves  this  purpose  and  to  the 
quantity  rather  than  any  quality  of  the 
water  can  be  attributed  any  beneficial 
result. 

The  following  advertisement  has  been 
published  in  my  local  paper  for  the  past 
few  nights : 

“Addressing  envelopes — work  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Substantial  weekly 
pay ;  experience  unnecessary.  Dignified 
employment  for  honest,  sincere,  ambitious 
persons.  Advancement  League,  Naper¬ 
ville,  Ill.” 

Although  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
any  business  with  the  above,  just  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  reply  I  will  get,  I  have 
answered  their  advertisement.  Will  you 
send  me  any  information  you  may  have 
concerning  the  above?  E.  B.  s. 

Connecticut. 

This  advertisement  is  typical  of  the 
advertising  of  the  work-at-home  proposi¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  state  the  character  of 
the  work  or  the  compensation.  We  have 
never  found  the  concerns  advertising  in 
this  way  to  pay  actually  for  addressing 
envelopes.  Usually  the  plan  develops 
that  those  answering  the  advertisements 
are  asked  to  send  money  for  an  outfit  con¬ 
sisting  of  advertising  matter  to  be  sent 
to  names  of  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
applicant.  Then  the  pay  is  to  consist  of  a 
percentage  of  the  sales  resulting.  “Work- 
at-home  schemes”  are  all  alike  in  that 
money  must  be  sent  by  the  applicant  for 
work.  We  have  no  reports  of  anyone  be¬ 
ing  able  to  earn  any  substantial  amount 
through  such  propositions.  No  doubt  they 
are  profitable  to  the  promoters. 

Another  effort  to  reload  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Johnstone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  LaForte,  Ind.,  with  an  attempted 
reorganization  is  being  made  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  by  a  Philadelphia  concern.  A 
previous  effort  made  some  months  ago 
came  to  naught.  It  is  suggested  that 
stockholders  of  this  rubber  company  in¬ 
vestigate  the  situation  thoroughly  before 
making  further  commitments.  —  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  its  readers 
against  investing  in  the  above  company 
when  the  stock  was  first  exploited  12  to 
15  years  ago.  Reorganizations  of  failures 
are  equally  dangerous  to  investors  as 
was  the  original.  Putting  more  money 
into  the  reorganization  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  what  is  already  lost,  invari¬ 
ably  proves  futile. 


The  New  Decedent’s  Estate 
Law 

I  have  been  informed  that  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1930,  a  husband  may  sell  real 
estate  and  give  a  clear  title  to  same 
without  the  wife’s  signature.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  law  at  the  present  time,  a 
wife  must  sign  the  deed  in  such  a  trans¬ 
action  in  order  to  make  the  deed  good. 
If  after  September  1,  1930,  this  is  not 
true,  what,  if  any  protection  has  a  wife 
against  the  loss  of  the  home  or  other 
property,  that  she  has  helped  to  earn? 

New  York  b.  m. 

The  new  Decedent’s  Estate  Law  does 
go  into  effect  the  first  of  September,  1930, 
and  a  husband  has  a  right  under  that 
law  to  dispose  of  his  real  estate  without 
the  wife’s  signature.  At  the  present  time 
and  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  wife 
lias  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  property 
without  the  husband’s  signature. 

Under  the  new  law  if  a  man  dies  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  will,  the  wife  receives  a 
much  larger  share  than  she  did  under 
the  old  statute.  There  is  much  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  .the  wisdom  of  the  new  law, 
and  it  will  probably  take  a  number  of 
years  to  determine  whether  the  same  is 
wise  or  unwise.  n.  t. 

Fence  Along  Abandoned 
Highway 

There  is  an  old  public  road  that  has 
not  been  used  in  years  between  the  land 
I  am  on  and  my  neighbor’s.  It  is  all 
grown  up.  and  there  is  a  fence  started 
on  one  of  our  properties  running  along 
.some  feet,  then  crosses  over  the  road  to 
the  line  of  the  other  property,  runs 
along  that  property  for  some  feet,  then 
crosses  again  to  the  other  side.  I  am 
planning  to  plant  on  my  side,  and  the 
fence  is  in  bad  condition.  My  neighbor 
pastures  his  side,  and  says  i  must  fix 
that  part  of  the  fence  which  is  on  my 
side,  so  his  stock  will  not  come  over. 
My  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a  straight 
fence  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Will 
you  enlighten  us  on  the  above  subject? 

New  YTork  a.  j.  s. 

First  you  should  determine  whether 
or  not  this  highway  has  been  legallv 
abandoned  ;  if  it  has,  to  whom  the  land, 
formerly  used  as  a  highway,  belongs, 
in  order  to  know  where  the  boundary 
fence  should  go.  If  the  high  wav  is  still 
a  public  highway  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  will  have  to  restrain  his  cattle  from 
trespassing  on  the  highway,  and  from 
thence  to  your  lands.  You  may  need  a 
lawyer  to  find  out  about  the  ‘abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  highway,  and  we  suggest  that 
you  consult  of  a  local  attorney.  N.  t. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — (or  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Strast,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

for  Sale — A  Number  of  New  and  l/sea 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Guarantied 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO..  INC.  290  HUDSON  ST..  N.  Y.  C, 


A  DOLLAR  nr 
BOOK  for  kielC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly;  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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More  Automobiles  Every  Year! 

More  Accidents  Every  Year! 

In  New  York  State  last  year  automobiles  and 
trucks  killed  2,960  persons.  And  injured  114,807 
additional.  These  figures  are  appalling. 

Do  not  take  a  chance.  Do  not  drive  without 
insurance.  Even  the  most  careful  drivers  have  ac¬ 
cidents.  Conditions  arise  suddenly  which  you  can¬ 
not  foresee  and  the  damage  is  done. 

A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy 
Covering  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  Will 
SAVE  YOU  FROM  $5.00  to  $11.00 

You  get  your  saving  allowed  outright  as  a  cash 
deduction  when  you  pay  for  your  policy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  are  paying  dividends  upon  expiration  dates. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 


SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Unless  our  nearest  agent  is  known  to  you,  write 
us  at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address.  He  has  a 
Partial  Payment  Plan.  He  also  is  authorized  to  de¬ 
duct  10%  additional  if  you  have  had  no  accident 
in  two  years. 


Trouble  with  Smoking 
Chimney 

What  causes  my  coal  range'  to  smoke 
on  days  that  the  -wind  is  very  strong? 
The  house  is  a  new  five-room  bungalow. 
The  pipe  from  the  range  is  the  only  pipe 
leading  to  the  chimney  on  the  outside. 
The  chimney  is  all  on  the  outside  of  the 
house ;  the  range  is  new.  It  smokes  only 
on  a  windy  day  ;  the  smoke  comes  through 
the  stove  with  each  gust  of  wind  when  I 
start  the  fire.  I  never  can  make  a  fire 
when  it  is  windy  as  the  smoke  is  un¬ 
bearable.  o.  w. 

New  York. 

The  upward  flow  of  air  in  a  chimney 
is  brought  about  by  heat ;  the  same  force 
that  causes  the  wind  to  blow.  Air  with¬ 
in  the  stove  or  furnace  is  heated  by  the 
fire  and  because  expanded  and  made 
lighter  by  this  heat,  is  forced  tip  the 
chimney  by  the  colder  and  heavier  air 
that  rushes  in  through  the  grates.  This 
air  in  turn  is  heated  and  the  process 
made  continuous  as  long  as  the  fire  con¬ 
tinues  to  burn. 

In  the  case  of  a  chimney  it  is  usual  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat 
secured  from  the  stove  from  the  fire  with¬ 
in  the  building.  Fuel  is  burned  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  the  building,  not  to 
heat  the  chimney.  Check  drafts  are 
usually  placed  in  the  smoke  line  to  con¬ 
trol  the  passage  of  heat  through  it.  This 
checking  of  the  heat  supply  to  the  chim¬ 
ney  by  means  of  dampers  leads  to  a  lot  of 
trouble,  as  a  slight  defect  in  the  chimney, 
under  this  condition,  causes  a  poor  draft 
with  consequent,  troubles  of  smoking, 
creosote,  etc. 

'There  are  a  number  of  causes  that  may 
bring  about  smoking,  such  as  a  flue  ob¬ 
structed  by  soot ;  bricks  or  leaves  falling 
in.  from  the  top;  or  a  pipe  thrust  too 
far  into  the  chimney,  partially  closing 
the  opening.  A  leaking  chimney  in  which 
air  can  enter  by  routes  other  than  through 
the  lire  is  another  source  of  trouble. 
These  air  leaks  may  be  through  cracks 
or  through  other  pipe  openings  where 
more  than  one  heater  is  connected  to  the 
sariie  flue.  4  1 

The  chief  sources  of  trouble,  however, 
are  cold  outside  chimneys  and  chimneys 
which,  because  of  their  height  or  position, 
permit  down-drafting.  Chimneys  built 
on  the  outside  of  a  building  are  unpro¬ 
tected.  They  are  in  direct  contact  with 
the  cold  air,  and  permit  cooling  of  the 
heated  gases  within  them.  This  lessens, 
or  if  cooled  sufficiently  destroys,  the  lift¬ 
ing  force  of  the  gases  and  smoking  re¬ 
sults. 

In  addition  to  coldness  an  outside  chim¬ 
ney  is  built  at  the  side  or  end  of  the 
house,  and  does  not  project  from  the  ridge 
as  does  an  inside  chimney.  Frequently 
it  is  not  built  as  high  as  the  ridge,  and 
back-drafting  is  very  likely  to  result  be¬ 
cause  of  this. 

In  the  case  of  the  chimney  mentioned 
this  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
This  trouble  is  indicated  because  the 
chimney  does  not  smoke  all  of  the  time, 
but  only  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain 
direction.  The  wind  swirling  over  the 
top  of  the  roof  may  blow  directly  down 
the  chimney.  The  obstruction  causing  the 
back-drafting  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
roof.  It  may  be  a  roof  on  some  other 
nearby  building  or  it  may  be  a  tall  tree. 
Evergreens  are  the  worst  offenders  in  this 
respect.  By  noting  the  direction  of  the 
wind  when  the  chimney  is  misbehaving 
one  can  usually  determine  where  the  trou¬ 
ble-maker  is  located. 

As  to  a  remedy  for  this  trouble  the 
chimney  should  be  built  to  a  height  of 
at  least  two  feet  above  the  ridge.  If  it 
is  determined  that  the  trouble  is  due  to 
trees,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  them, 
but  first  make  sure  that  the  trouble  is 
from  this  source.  In  some  cases  a  cowl 
on  1  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  a  help,  but 
often  the  wind  is  so  gusty  and  irregular 
that  puffs  will  enter  even  when  so  pro¬ 
tected.  A  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
will  doubtless  indicate  your  trouble  and 
the  best  method  of  correcting  it. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 

Generation  of  Static 
Electricity 

Will  you  tell  me  how  static  electricity 
may  be  generated,  and  what  causes  light¬ 
ning?  W.  F. 

New  York. 

Static  electricity  can  be  produced  by 
rubbing  certain  substances  with  certain 
other  materials,  as  glass  with  silk,  resin¬ 
ous  compounds  rvith  paper  or  silk,  strok¬ 
ing  a  cat’s  back,  etc.  It  can  best  be 
generated  in  dry,  cold  Aveather  At  such 
times  a  spark  can  often  be  obtained  by 
bringing  a  finger  near  a  moving  belt  in  a 
machine  shop.  A  Teplar-Holtz  machine 
is \ used  in  the  laboratory  for  generating 
static  electricity  and  will  furnish  a  high 
vojtage  spark. 

Lightning  is  caused  by  a  difference  in 
potential  betAveen  tivo  clouds  or  betAveen 
a  cloud  and  some  object  on  the  earth; 
When  two  clouds  approach  each  other, 
one  carrying  a  plus  charge  and  the  other 
a  negative  charge,  a  huge  spark  jumps 
through  the  intervening  air  gap  to  restore 
the  electrical  balance.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  the  cloud  approaches  an  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  earth  carrying  an  opposite 
charge.  R.  H.  8. 


165-Acre  Farm 


in  village,  state  high¬ 
way  ;  80  acres  river 
bottom  land,  39  head 
of  cattle,  2  horses,  all 
kinds  equipment  except  tractor;  good  buildings;  schools, 
churches,  markets;  railroad  station  H  mile  from  farm. 
Forimmediate’sale,  $15,700;  mortgage  may  be  arranged. 
Capitol  Oistrict  Hat.  Farm  Loan  Assn.,  State  Office  B  ItJg., ft.  20,  Albany,  N.Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  %oa 

high  gloss  prints  and  return  for  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 

Cowic  Studio.  !2'/2  E.  Hiqh  St.,  SDrinqfield.  Ohio. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman,  2G  years  old,  with 
small  family,  5  years’  experience,  in  all 
branches;  don’t  smoke  or  drink;  New  York 
chauffeur’s  license,  drive  trucks  and  tractors; 
desires  position  with  house.  ADVERTISER  8456, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  ANY  estate  owner  who  wants  his  farm  op¬ 
erated  efficiently,  his  cattle  raised  healthily, 
his  Avaste  land  reforested,  his  orchard  developed, 
this  advertiser  offers  the  managerial  solution. 
ADVERTISER  8457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER 


Press  Cloth  Racks,  Graters, 
Pumps.  Catalog  free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Ffll?  SAIF*  Speckled  Brook  Trout  Fry. 
1  WAV  OltLL  .  Hatched  early  Spring  of  1930. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  work  for  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  at  once;  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  N.  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  R.  AV  EDO  WOOD, 
724  Sixth  Ave.,  Nerv  York  City. 


HOLLAND  couple  Avan t  a  job  on  dairy  farm  in 
New  Jersey;  good  milkers  and  best  reference; 
send  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8461, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Position,  herdsman  or  manager  of 
good  farm;  American,  age  26,  married,  excep¬ 
tional  references.  E.  MILLIMAN,  Churehville, 
N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Superintendent,  excels 
in  building,  renovating,  maintenance  of  es¬ 
tate  or  farm  estate,  landscaping,  machinery, 
pumps,  tractors,  all  gardening,  stork,  etc.;  very 
best  references;  can  show  accomplishments  and 
results  on  place  near  New  York  City;  married; 
open  July  1;  will  consider  contract  to  build  or 
renovate  estate  or  farm-estate.  ADVERTISER 
8453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  young  farmer,  good 
milker  and  general  farm  work ;  good  homo 
and  wages;  Eastern  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
8445,  care  Rural  NeAv- Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  white  woman,  to  help 
Avith  house  on  a  farm;  a  good  home  and 
treated  as  one  of  the  family;  Avages  $30  per 
month.  R.  L.  INSCOE,  Box  97,  It.  F.  D.,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-ciass  farm  carpenter,  year 

round  Avork;  also  man  to  milk  and  do  farm¬ 
ing;  must  be  able  lo  drive  trucks,  tractor  and 
car;  very  good  salary.  Apply  to,  C.  A.  NA- 
TI-IOO,  Manager  at  Grace  Smith’s  Scientific 
Dairy,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Lady  desires  woman  to  do  bouse- 
Avork  in  country  home;  $60  month,  board  and 
room;  prefer  a  country  woman,  middle-aged, 
unencumbered  desirable;  the  right  person  Avill 
find  this  a  very  enjoyable  place;  family  con¬ 
sists  of  lady  owner  of  the  property,  where  your 
service  is  desired.  Apply  to  GRACE  SMITH’S 
SCIENTIFIC  DAIRY,  C.  A.  Nathoo,  Manager, 
NeAv  Egypt,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  colored  farmer,  good,  reliable 
farmhand,  good  milker,  single  man.  DORSEY 
FARM,  Powell,  Pa. 


WANTED — Cook,  also  two  girls  as  Avaitresses 
and  general  work,  for  Summer  boarding 
house;  state  experience  and  Avages  expected. 
CHESTNUT  GROVE,  Lake  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman,  Avith  experience, 
good  worker.  ADVERTISER  8464,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


WOMAN  liouseAvorker,  Protestant,  private  es¬ 
tate,  $50  monthly,  room  and  board.  MRS. 
H.  FOX,  Davenport  Neck,  NeAv  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  4429  New  Rochelle. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman  for  3-time  milk¬ 
ing  Guernsey  herd;  wife  to  board  and  room 
2  men;  state  Avages  and  references.  M.  M. 
HENRY,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  experienced  Avith  dairy  and  fruit, 
grade  A  milk;  state  experience,  all  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  M.  MOLLER,  Box  25, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  Avanted  to  take  charge  of  small 
herd;  must  be  good  hand  milker  and  have 
thorough  knOAVledge  of  feeding;  apply  stating 
experience,  references  and  salary  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man;  must  be  good  teamster 
and  milker,  strong  and  healthy,  good  habits, 
$65  per  month,  room  and  board;  references  re¬ 
quired.  AVILLIAM  SHAW,  Ponus  Ridge,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  Avithout  children,  Avanted  on  dairy 
farm ;  husband  to  help  in  creamery ;  Avife  to 
work  in  OAvner’s  home;  must  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  cooking  and  general  houscAvork ;  un¬ 
furnished  living  accommodations  will  he  given 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  8478,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


Situations  Wanted 


TEA-ROOM  or  inn,  3  Avomen  to  take  over  en¬ 
tire  charge  on  commission  or  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8452,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  German  housekeeper,  middle- 
aged,  good  cook  and  baker,  Avants  position  on 
farm  or  boarding  house;  conveniences.  K.  B., 
152  Sixth  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  farm  or  estate, 
understands  farming  and  poultry  and  any  kind 
of  machinery,  also  good  chauffeur;  married, 
no  children;  Avife  can  help  if  necessary;  Ameri¬ 
can.  ADVERTISER  8463,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


TWO  STRONG,  husky,  Avilling  17-year  lads 
Avant  farm  jobs;  agricultural  experience  and 
earnings;  advise  particulars.  DURHAM,  200 
W.  82d  St.,  NeAv  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
herd  superintendent,  Avhere  results  are  de¬ 
sired;  married,  no  bad  habits,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  six  years’  experience  as  manager  of 
large  certified  herd,  four  years  at  great  Hol¬ 
stein  place,  experience  in  A.R.O.  testing,  feed¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  cattle,  general  farming.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8465,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  age  45,  best  references,  Avants 
position  test-coAV  Avork  or  manager  small 
place;  wife  Avill  board  help.  ADVERTISER 
8467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  Avishes  position  on 
chicken  farm;  no  experience;  Avill  accept 
minimum  Avage,  or  board  Avith  small  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8468,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


MAN  Avith  small  family,  age  31,  experienced 
general  farmer,  first-class  dry-hand  milker, 
Avould  be  interested  in  test  milking;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  state  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8470,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  experienced  in  all 
branches;  excellent  references;  Avishes  posi¬ 
tion.  GEO.  TILTON,  Lincoln,  Del. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  AA’ishes  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  on  poultry  farm:  prefers  good  home  for 
high  Avages.  E.  WACIITER,  2416  38th  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  farmer  desires  Avork,  chickens, 
stock;  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm;  Prot¬ 
estant;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER 
8472,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  American,  27,  inexperienced,  de¬ 
sires  farm  job  July,  August,  September;  $40 
month,  board.  WALTER  BURNS,  Physical  Cul¬ 
ture  Hotel,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dAvelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  XeAv  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6S79,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia;  93  acres,  20  acres 
woodland.  25  acres  apples,  balance  general  farm¬ 
ing,  small  fruits  in  abundance;  all  crops  planted 
and  spraying  under  Avay;  sacrifice,  complete  Avith 
equipment,  for  $10,000,  Avithout  $8,500.  F.  H. 
YARNALL,  PottstOAvn,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT  —  In  Poeono  Mountains,  Fairvicw 
Lake,  Pike  County,  l’a.,  an  eight-room,  es¬ 
tablished  tourist  and  boarding  camp  and  road- 
stand.  Address,  Mrs.  II.  MANDEVILLE,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa. 


COUNTRY  store,  established  stand,  doing 
around  $25,000  yearly;  attractive  store  build¬ 
ing  and  living  rooms,  modern  improvements; 
$7,000  buildings;  terms;  Avould  trade.  GEORGE 
MATTHEWS,  Gen.  Del.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Poultry  farm,  about  20  acres,  ca¬ 
pacity  about  1,000  layers;  Avith  or  Avithout 
stock,  within  100  miles  of  NeAv  York  City; 
on  State  road;  electricity  and  running  Avater; 
please  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  8448,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 500  acres,  large  lake,  valuable  tim¬ 
ber.  ADVERTISER  8450,  care  Rural  Noav- 
Yorker. 


SALE — Feed  business,  gasoline  station,  iy2  acres 
land,  house.  ROUTE  2.  Box  45,  Milford,  N.  j. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  fruit  farm,  stock  and  tools. 
D.  E.  BRADLEY,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  Avith  option,  small  upland 
farm,  equipped  for  poultry;  dAvelling,  im¬ 
provements;  50  miles  Npav  York  City,  NeAv 
York  or  NeAv  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  8454,  care 
Rural  NeA\'-Yorker. 


11  ACRES,  level  land,  8-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  coop,  Avith  all  improvements:  near 
tOAvn  and  school:  bargain;  45  miles  from  NeAv 
York.  ADVERTISER  8458,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  112  acres,  located  trunk  line  boulevard; 

chance  cater  heavy  traffic;  keep  15-20  coavs,  8 
registered  Jerseys;  house  Avith  city  convenience; 
particulars  Avrite,  B.  SMART,  Warner,  N.  II. 


FOUR  level  acres,  2-room  good  shack,  in  Noav 
Jersey  tOAvn  of  ten  thousand;  light,  phone, 
school  bus;  $750.  ADVERTISER  8459,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


1,000  ACRES  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills;  three  beautiful  trout  streams;  Avonder- 
ful  scenery  of  Avoodland,  meadoAV  and  mountain; 
new  six-room  bungaloAV  located  four  miles  from 
Williams  College;  fine  for  camp  or  sheep  ranch; 
price  very  reasonable.  GEORGE  G.  WALKER, 
Owner,  WilliamstOAvn,  Mass. 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  2,000  capacity,  good 
buildings;  1  mile  from  Lincoln  HighAvay;  sac¬ 
rificed  because  of  death  of  husband.  MRS. 
CALMESE  BLY\  R.  7,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  farm,  noAV  three-room  bun- 
galOAv,  Barnegat  Bay.  ADVERTISER  8462, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  Summer  home  and  150  acre  farm, 
tOAvn  of  Gilmanton,  Belknap  County,  N.  II., 
overlooking  pretty  lake,  mountain  scenery;  girl 
scout  camp,  short  distance  to  large  lake,  boat¬ 
ing,  bathing,  fishing,  numerous  trout  streams; 
just  off  State  road;  50  acres  tillage,  valuable 
timber  and  AA'Oodlot;  15-coav  farm;  fruits;  colo¬ 
nial  12-room  bouse,  Avater,  electricity,  telephone, 
large  porch,  fine  laAvn,  shrubs  and  shade;  ample 
barn  and  outbuildings;  big  value;  $3,500,  liberal 
terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 24-acre  poultry  farm  in  Maryland, 
capacity  30,000-egg  hatchery,  3,000-chick 
brooding  system,  1,800  breeders;  modern 
equipped,  electricity  and  water;  in  fertile  farm¬ 
ing  section.  ADVERTISER  S474,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  Avith  option  to  buy,  farm 
stocked  and  equipped,  from  50  to  100  acres; 
must  be  in  good  location,  near  good  schools; 
give  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8471,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent,  Avith  option  of 
buying.  Address  ADVERTISER  8478,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent,  August  or  September,  vicinity 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  house  about  8  rooms;  give 
particulars  and  photo.  ADVERTISER  8475,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  Avitliin  50  miles  of  NeAv  York; 

write,  stating  full  particulars  and  description. 
ADVERTISER  8477,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


Miscell  an  eous 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  guests,  modern  pleasant  farm  home, 
lake,  fishing,  ideal  spot.  MRS.  MANNING 
GILLESPIE,  New  Milford,  Pa. 


HANDY  MAN  Avants  light  work;  understands 
janitor  Avork,  laAvns,  floAvers  and  poultry;  good 
home  main  object.  ADVERTISER  8344,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


FARM;  estate;  manager,  open,  position,  large 
industrial  farm  or  estate;  accustomed  exten¬ 
sive  operations  finest  estates,  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  ADVERTISER  8300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Thoroughly  experienced,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  poultryman,  Avants  position  on  modern 
chicken  farm  Avhere  experience,  strict  attention 
to  business  and  the  ability  to  make  the  place 
pay  are  required.  ADVERTISER  8444,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  Avants  farm  work,  Avilling  Avorker; 

references;  state  wages.  Write  MICHAEL) 
BITSKO,  452  West  53d  St.,  Netv  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical,  reliable,  40,  married, 
14  years’  experience;  can  handle  any  size 
plant;  will  consider  share  basis.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8447,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


POSITION  Avanted  by  June  15  as  gardener  or 
chauffeur,  honest,  reliable;  state  particulars, 
etc.  P.  A.  JUNE,  R.  D.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  Avants  position,  full  charge 
farm  2,000  birds  up;  have  Avritten  proof  15 
years  past  profitable  management;  reliable 
American,  age  38,  married,  childless.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8449,  care  Rural  NeAV-Y'orker. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  on  general  and  poultry 
farms,  small  estates,  care  of  grounds,  gar¬ 
den  and  poultry  for  boj-s  in  an  agricultural 
high  school  course;  Avages  $10  to  $35  a  month, 
depending  on  experience;  the  job  must  be  in 
Eastern  NeAv  York,  NeAv  Jersey,  AVithin  250 
miles  from  NeAv  York  City:  trive  references  and 
full  details.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  NeAvtown 
High  School,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  graduated,  manager,  farm  or  private 
estate;  long  experience;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8393,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN-DAIRYMAN,  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  noAV  manager  nationally  advertised 
southern  breeding  farm  and  hatchery,  desires 
similar  position  gentleman’s  estate  or  exten¬ 
sive  commercial  farm;  middle-aged,  married, 
agricultural  education,  highest  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8455,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  middle-aged,  as  groom  or  work 
on  estate;  year  round.  Avith  furnished  cottage; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8476,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


25-ACRE  farm,  furnished  seven-room  house,  hun¬ 
dred  chickens,  crops;  bargain,  $2,000,  half 
cash.  WALLACE  WALKER,  Rt.  1,  Camden, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  100  acres,  good  tillable  land, 
neAV  buildings;  reasonable.  ADOLPH  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Otvego,  N.  Y. 


55  DOLLARS  will  rent  150-acre  dairy  farm; 

good  buildings,  modern  home.  Inquire  WILLIS 
H.  RYDER,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


21/4  ACRES,  main  highway,  Vineland,  N.  J.; 

netv  seven-room  house,  electric,  gas,  heat, 
water,  garage,  90-ft.  poultry  house,  fruit.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8417,  care  Rural  NeAV-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  about  five  acres, 
level  land,  free  of  stone,  on  cement  road; 
the  famous  Kings  HighAvay;  nerv  eight-room 
house,  running  water,  hot,  cold,  bath,  electric 
lights  and  poAver,  furnace;  three  minutes’  Avalk 
to  church,  community  institute  library,  modern 
store  and  postoffice;  Iavo  railroad  stations,  less 
than  two  miles;  for  price  and  information, 
write  OAvner.  W.  D.  ROWLEY,  Box  74,  West¬ 
minster,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  - —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  dOAvn.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  Dutchess 
County,  remodeled  colonial  house,  10  rooms, 
bath,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  Avater,  large  open 
fireplace;  neAv  barn  for  24  head,  three  new 
chicken  houses,  2-car  garage,  stables;  brook, 
commanding  vieAvs.  ADVERTISER  8424,  care 
Rural  NeAv-Y’orker. 


30-ACRE  poultry  farm,  netv  building  and  equip¬ 
ments,  running  Avater,  electric  lights;  must 
be  sold.  D.  E.  HANDLEY,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE- — 100-acre  farm.  14-room  house,  barn, 
crops;  bargain,  $1,500,  $500  cash.  JOSEPHINE 
NELSON,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  like  to  buy,  or  lease  Avith  privilege  of 
buying,  a  modern  poultry  farm,  three  acres  or 
more,  in  or  near  Rockland  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8446,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
fully  equipped  Avith  1,200  laying  hens  and 
500  young  pullets  on  city  line  of  Egg  Harbor, 
one  mile  to  tAvo  railroads,  close  churches  and 
schools.  Write,  JULES  DEMAN,  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buekAvheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  beehives,  standard,  Avith 
drawn  out  combs,  also  a  lot  of  supers  Avith 
sections,  hives  complete,  $2  each;  guaranteed  no 
disease;  upper  village,  near  Episcopal  Church. 
VICTOR  G.  BIRRIAN,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  tAvo  children  on  farm,  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8451,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


COUNTRY'  board,  tAvo  miles  from  village,  one 
mile  from  Stale  road,  near  swimming  and 
golf;  home  cooking,  fresh  milk  and  eggs;  Chris¬ 
tians,  no  tubercular  guests;  booklet.  BESSIE 
MILLER,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Guests  for  Summer,  Aveek  or  Aveek- 
end ;  terms  on  application.  BOX  19,  West 
Thornton,  N.  II. 


WANTED — Summer  hoarders,  tourists;  beauti¬ 
ful  country  home,  Avonderful  location.  MRS. 
ELIZABETH  COLVIN,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


GUESTS  taken,  attractive  farm  home,  two  miles 
from  State  highway,  and  Netv  York  bus  lines; 
beautiful  scenery.  MRS.  MARK  COVENEY, 
Mansfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — NeAv  Kiukade  garden  tractor  Avith 
tools,  $125.  B.  GASPARINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 


HYGIENIC  hoard  furnished,  physical  culturists 
on  farm  adjoining  river,  near  sea  bathing 
beach.  R.  D.,  Box  Eighteen,  South  Westport, 
Mass. 


GOOD  home  and  good  care  for  elder  gentle¬ 
man.  ADVERTISER  8460,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  on  modern  farm. 
FRANK  AYER,  Brandon,  Vt. 


GUESTS  taken,  large,  quiet  old-fashioned  farm 
home;  beautiful  scenery  and  excellent  table 
board.  MRS.  HARRY  B.  CHAMPION,  Clinton, 
N.  Y. 


ROOMS  to  rent,  country,  Avould  take  boarders. 
ADVERTISER  8466,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


SUMMER  boarders  in  pleasant  country  borne 
near  Binghamton  and  Chenango  Valley  Park; 
city  conveniences;  reasonable  rates.  MRS.  A. 
H.  PAGE,  Tunnel,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  1930  crop,  in  gallon  cans, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  $2.25  per  gallon. 
F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N,  Y. 


Good  Cistern  Water 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  finest 
cistern  water  I  ever  tasted.  In  the 
Dakotas,  where  nearly  all  the  deep  wells 
are  hard,  everybody  has  a  cistern.  One 
terribly  hot  day  in  July,  I  stopped  at  a 
friend's  to  get  a  drink.  He  took  me  to  a 
cistern,  which  stood  out  in  the  boiling 
sun,  half  way  between  the  house  and 
granary.  This  cistern  took  the  water 
from  both  buildings :  it  was  curbed  on  the 
top  with  an  old-fashioned  wooden  curb 
about  three  feet  high.  He  lifted  up  the 
cover,  took  a  small  tin  pail  on  a  string 
and  drew  up  some  of  the  clearest  cool 
sparkling  water  you  ever  saw  or  tasted. 

I  asked  him  how  it  came.  He  put  his 
hand  on  the  standpipe,  which  stood  on 
top  of  this  wooden  curbing.  It  was  made 
of  4-inch  board  with  a  fine  screen  tacked 
on  top  to  keep  out  dirt  and  insects,  and 
stood  up  about  four  or  five  feet  high.  He 
said  this  standpipe  had  a  strong  di’aft, 
and  acted  the  same  as  a  chimney  on  a 
house.  After  a  really  hard  rain  a 
strong  odor  could  be  noticed  coming  up 
out  of  the  cistern.  It  worked  the  same 
as  a  fireplace  and  chimney  in  a  room, 
which  draws  all  the  smoke  and  odor  out 
of  the  room  and,  up  through  the  chimney. 
All  a  cistern  needs  is  a  good  strong 
draught  to  keep  it  pure  and  clean.  That 
was  as  good  a  drink  of  water  as  I  ever 
lasted.  E.  e.  jackson. 

Cortland  Co.,  Beekeepers 
Association 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Cortland 
County,  Beekeepers  Association  held  at 
Hunts  Corners,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  Mr.  E. 
T.  Cary  said  that  marketing  of  the  1929 
honey  crop  had  moved  slowly  due  some¬ 
what  to  the  industrial  unemployment, 
and  also  that  the  value  of  honey  as  a 
food  is  not  well  known.  *A  project  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  75  members,  of  which  Mr. 
Cary  is  secretary  is  making  plans  for 
a  better  honey  market  through  advertis¬ 
ing. 

A  new  development  is  increased  interest 
of  large  fruit  growers  in  the  honey  bee 
for  pollination.  In  Wayne  County  $4  to 
$7  per  colony  has  been  paid,  placing  the 
hives  in  the  orchards  for  the  season  of 
pollination.  Strong  colonies  are  neces¬ 
sary,  when  not  available,  package  bees 
from  the  south  have  been  bought.  In 
Onondaga  County  400  colonies  at  $6  per 
colony  were  used  by  fruit  growers  the 
past  year,  thereby  increasing  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  beekeepers. 

Apiaries  were  reported  in  good  con¬ 
dition  due  to  renewal  of  stores  in  the 
early  warm  days.  Brood  increasing  to 
make  strong  colonies,  rena  d.  garner. 

Improving  Sandy  Soils 

Light  or  sandy  soils  are  usually  hard¬ 
er  to  improve  than  heavier  soils  because 
they  are  more  deficient  in  moisture  and 
plant  food  than  the  heavy  soils,  also 
they  do  not  retain  fertilizers  and  manures 
like  heavy  soils.  Because  of  lack  of 
moisture  in  dry  weather,  sandy  soils 
grow  better  crops  in  early  Spring  and 
late  Fall  than  in  the  hot  dry  Summer. 
Most  sandy  soils  are  lacking  in  humus, 
so  this  is  the  first  thing  to  supply,  as  it 
will  help  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the 
top  soil,  and  keep  the  plant  food  from 
washing  down  into  the  subsoil. 

The  humus  can  be  supplied  by  growing 
of  green  manure  crops  or  applying  ma¬ 
nure.  In  growing  green  manure  crops, 
the  leguminous  crops  such  as  cow  peas, 
Soy  beans,  Crimson  clover,  vetch,  etc., 
should  be  used,  as  they  supply  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  as  well  as  hTimus.  A  small 
application  of  fertilizer  should  be  used, 
to  give  as  big  a  growth  as  possible  to 
turn  under.  If  stable  manure  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  green 
manure  cr^p  a  top-dressing  after  the 
seed  is  sown. 

Coarse  manure  is  best  applied  in  the 
Fall,  because,  when  applied  in  the  Spring 
and  turned  under,  it  will  keep  the  soil 
too  open,  causing  it  to  dry  out.  Sandy 
soils  do  not  require  as  heavy  application 
of  lime  as  heavy  soils,  about  one-half  ton 
per  acre  of  lime  is  usually  sufficient.  To 
supply  the  deficiency  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  it  is  necessary  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  sandy  soils  that  are  very 
poor,  rye  is  good  to  use  for  the  first  green 
manure  crop,  as  it  will  make  a  fair  growth 
on  poor  land,  and  it  grows  at  a  time  of 
year  when  moisture  will  not  be  so  apt  to 
be  lacking.  B.  C. 
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Why  risk 


MILK 


about  jc  a  can 

"WE  never  have  to  turn  down  any  of 
Smith’s  milk,”  the  plant  manager  says, 
"he  has  an  electric  cooler.” 

Why  bother  with  old-fashioned  methods 
of  milk  cooling  when  electricity  is  so 
cheap  ?  Instead  of  icing  cans  you  simply 
set  them  in  your  electric  cooler.  There 
the  milk  is  cooled  and  kept  fresh  and 
sweet  until  ready  for  shipment.  No 
trouble  at  all,  no  labor — most  farmers 
figure  electric  milk  cooling  costs  them 
but  3c  a  can. 

A  third  of  New  York  State9 s 
farms  now  enjoy  electricity 

Electricity  is  rapidly  becoming  the  hired 
man  on  all  New  York  State  Farms.  Ni¬ 
agara  Hudson  now  serves  110,000  rural 
customers  with  cheap,  dependable  elec¬ 
tric  service.  Last  year  alone,  some  6,600 
miles  of  rural  lines  were  added. 

And  in  order  that  farm  customers  may 
enjoy  every  possible  advantage  of  this 
cheap  electricity,  the  operating  companies 
of  the  Niagara  Hudson  system  will  finance 
on  easy  terms  the  purchase  of  any  elec¬ 
trical  appliance. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


Pipes 

tell  the  truth 


about  tobacco 


CORNCOB  and  briar, 
dudeen  and  hookah, 
pipes  are  pipes  wherever 
you  find  them.  They  have 
personality,  they  have  char¬ 
acter.  They’re  trustworthy. 
They  tell  the  truth  about 
tobacco. 

Pack  some  Edgeworth 
in  your  favorite  pipe  and 
light  up.  Watch  this  fine 
old  tobacco  swell  and 
stretch,  and  in  its  cool  and 
savory  smoke  learn  the 
truth  about  Edgeworth. 
Where  else  could  you  find 
this  truth  revealed  so  pleas¬ 
ingly  as  in  the  roomy  bowl 
of  your  truth-telling  pipe  ? 

If  you  haven’t  a  pipe,  get 
a  good  one.  And  if  you 
haven’t  the  Edgeworth,  get 
that  —  or  we’ll  send  you 
some  to  try,  a  generous 
free  packet,  for  nothing 
more  than  the  coupon. 
Edgeworth  invites  this 
truth  that  pipes  tell  ! 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Edgeworth  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  good  tobaccos— 
selected  carefully  and 
blended  especially  for 
pipe-smoking.  Its  quality 
and  flavor  never  change. 

Buy  Edgeworth  any¬ 
where  in  two  forms  — 

“Ready  Rubbed"  and 
“Plug  Slice.”  All  sizes— 

15c  pocket  package  to 
pound  humidor  tin.  Larus 
&Bro.  Co..  Richmond.  Va. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try 
it  in  a  good  pipe. 

My  name . 

My  street  address . 

And  the  town  and  state . 

Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come !  W-31 


June  21,  1930 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1879.  at  the  1’ost 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1873. 


No.  5113 


Blackfeet  Indians  in  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana 

Above,  Ceremonial  Encampment;  Below,  on  the  March.  (See  page  780) 
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A  Professional  Ordiardist  iri  His  Orchard 


WAS  more  than  23  years  ago  that 
F.  H.  Ballou  was  induced  by  W.  .T. 
Green,  then  Chief  in  Horticulture  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  to 
leave  his  Dale  View  fruit  farm  near 
Newark  and  take  up  experiment 
station  work.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ballou  began  work  with  the 
station  lie  has  had  charge  of  many  experimental 
projects  that  have  provided  much  valuable  and 
practical  information  for  the  fruit-growers  of  Ohio 
and  other  States.  His  bulletins  have  been  some  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  of  the  station  publica¬ 
tions.  His  annual  appearance  before  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  many  years  has  drawn 
the  largest  crowd  of  the  three-day  sessions.  The 
growers  of  the  State  recognize  in  him  an  experimen¬ 
tal  worker  whose  thought  is  guided  by  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  fruit-growers  everywhere.  So  much 
for  the  professional  life  of  Mr.  Ballou. 

The  story  we  want  to  tell  here 
Inis  reference  to  Mr.  Ballou's 
private  horticultural  enterprise. 

For  although  he  has  never  re¬ 
turned  to  live  on  Dale  View 
Farm  he  has  continued  to  own  it 
all  these  years,  and  to  develop 
it  |  by  hired  help,  managed  gen¬ 
erally  at  long  range,  with  but  oc¬ 
casional  trips  to  the  farm.  Just 
recently  we  visited  Dale  View 
especially  to  see  a  new  station¬ 
ary  spray  outfit  which  Mr.  Bal- 
loti  has  installed. 

>This  orchard  is  nine  miles 
southeast  of  Newark,  Ohio,  not 
far  from  Flint  Ridge,  which  is  a 
range  of  hills  abounding  in  flint 
stone,  from  which  legend  and 
history  both  say  Indians  made 
arrowheads.  Nearby  a  few  years 
ago  archeologists  opened  a  mound 
constructed  by  the  Mound  Build¬ 
ers.  This  little  fruit  farm  of  25 
acres  lies  in  a  semicircle  or  al¬ 
most  a  horseshoe  around  a  hill, 
the  top  of  which  is  160  feet 
above  the  buildings.  The  20 
acres  of  apples  are  planted  in 
conformity  with  the  contour  of  the  hill,  in  long,  semi¬ 
circular  rows.  Because  of  the  steepness  of  the 
ground  it  was  necessary  to  grade  terraced  roads  for 
every  second  row  around  the  hill,  so  that  a  sprayer 
could  be  driven  in  safety.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  close  by  a  strong-flowing  spring,  Mr.  Bal¬ 
lou  built  his  home  about  30  years  ago.  Later  a  con¬ 
venient  fruit  storage  was  added.  Around  these 
buildings  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  blue  spruce  and  other  ornamentals  we  have  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  Ballou  has  always  used  the  spring  as  water 
supply  for  spraying  and,  as  the  orchard  on  the  hill¬ 
top  reached  bearing  age,  the  water  was  pumped  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Along  the  pipeline  convenient 
hydrants  were  located.  This  system  of  piping  the 
water  into  the  orchard  represented  considerable 
progress  over  hauling  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

With  the  advent  of  dusting,  Mr.  Ballou,  always 
willing  to  carry  on  experimental  work  at  his  own 


By  C .  W.  Ellenwood 

expense  on  his  own  place,  converted  a  large  portion 
of  his  orchard  into  dusting  experiments.  The  results 
secured  by  dusting  were  very  gratifying,  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  comment  by  many  fruit¬ 
growers.  Five  acres  of  orchard  continue  under  dust 
treatment. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Ballou  in  his  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  Southern  Ohio  apple  orchards  began 
using  both  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  at  strengths 
much  more  dilute  than  had  ever  been  recommended. 
He  did  this  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  spray  injury  to 
fruit  and  foliage.  Spray  injury  had  regularly  oc¬ 
curred  throughout  the  State  and  had  sometimes 
caused  very  serious  damage  to  the  fruit.  The  re¬ 
sults  from  the  plots  where  the  amounts  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  or  Bordeaux  were  reduced  by  half  or  even  less 
of  the  strength  formerly  used,  were  splendid  control 
of  disease  and  improved  finish  of  fruit.  Foliage  in¬ 


the  other  three  plots  sprayed.  The  standard  of 
comparison  used  is  the  plot  sprayed  with  dry  lime- 
sulphur  twice  before  bloom,  3  to  50,  and  usually 
three  times  after  bloom,  using  1%  lbs.  dry  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  5  lbs.  of  lime,  iy±  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead,  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  The  remaining  plots  are  used  for 
comparing  various  new  spray  materials. 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  development  of  modern 
spray  machinery  Mr.  Ballou  has  this  season  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  own  orchard  at  rather  heavy  expense 
a  stationary  spray  outfit.  This  outfit  is  equal  in 
efficiency  to  those  commonly  found  only  in  North¬ 
western  apple  orchards.  Water  supply  is  generally 
known  to  represent  the  most  important  item  in  cost 
of  spraying.  An  inconvenient  source  of  water  may 
to  a  great  extent  modify  all  the  vast  improvements 
the  manufacturers  of  spray  machinery  have  made  in 
sprayers.  Mr.  Ballou  has  very  cleverly  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  natural  water  resources. 

He  has  constructed  a  reservoir  into  which  flows  a 
good-sized  stream  from  the  spring 
(soft  water).  Then  from  this 
reservoir  the  water  flows  by 
gravity  to  the  pump  of  the  spray¬ 
er.  The  sprayer  is  of  large  ca¬ 
pacity  and  driven  hy  a  15-h.p. 
engine.  The  solution  is  forced 
to  all  parts  of  the  orchard.  A 
pressure  well  above  300  lbs.  is 
evenly  maintained  for  three  guns 
on  a  single  lateral  line  at  the 
point  farthest  from  the  central 
pumping  plant.  The  spray  tank 
is  a  1,000-gallon  tank  divided  in 
the  middle,  with  an  agitator  run¬ 
ning  through  both  sections.  While 
one-half  the  tank  is  being 
sprayed  out  the  other  half  is  be¬ 
ing  refilled.  The  outfit  is  housed 
in  a  small,  inexpensive  building 
which  may  be  opened  on  three 
sides.  In  one  end  of  this  build¬ 
ing  is  a  small  room  which  serves 
as  an  office  for  the  orchard  fore¬ 
man.  From  the  spray  outfit  one 
can  see  up  the  hillside  into  all 
sections  of  the  orchard  and 


Hill!/  Contour  of  Country  at  Dale  View  Farm.  Spray  Plant  in  Center  of 


jury  was  almost  entirely  eliminated  in  those  places. 

When  the  amount  of  lime-sulphur  was  reduced 
hydrated  lime  was  included.  For  instance,  instead 
of  using  lime-sulphur  solution  at  the  rate  of  1  to  40 
for  after-bloom  spray,  he  used  it  1  to  SO,  adding  5 
lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  to  50  gallons  of  solution.  Dry 
lime-sulphur  was  used  1  lbs.  to  50,  plus  5  lbs.  of 
hydrated  lime,  in  all  the  after-bloom  sprays.  Bor¬ 
deaux  was  made  at  the  rate  of  1-3-50  instead  of 
3-6-50,  arsenate  of  lead  being  added  at  least  three 
times  each  year. 

These  amounts  are  not  set  down  here  as  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  as  illustrative  of  the  direction  taken 
by  the  experimental  work  of  Mr.  Ballou  in  these 
later  years.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that 
the  result  of  this  work  has  led  Ohio  fruit-growers 
and  many  in  other  States  to  adopt  these  modified 
Summer  sprays  or  similar  formulas. 

The  20  acres  of  apples  are  now  divided  into  four 
plots  of  five  acres  each,  one  plot  being  dusted  and 


Picture.  Fig.  36S  watch  the  progress  of  the  men 

with  the  spray  guns. 

While  in  this  particular  orchard  Mr.  Ballou  has 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  certain  natural  con¬ 
ditions  not  commonly  found,  yet  his  arrangements 
for  quick  and  efficient  spraying  are  worthy  of  study 
by  other  orcliardists.  A  register  of  visitors  kept  at 
the  farm  showed  that  approximately  200  from  Ohio 
and  other  States  had  visited  the  orchard  within  a 
month.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  stationary  out¬ 
fit  is  the  realization  of  an  idea  conceived  more  than 
25  years  ago. 

When  Mr.  Ballou  first  started  to  work  for  the  sta¬ 
tion  he  drew  up  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  sta¬ 
tionary  spray  outfit  for  one  of  the  orchards  at  the 
station.  Station  authorities,  because  funds  were 
not  available,  were  obliged  to  turn  down  the  plan. 
Within  a  year  from  that  time  the  first  stationary 
orchard  spray  outfit  ever  used  was  installed  in  a 
western  orchard.  Now  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  fruit  from 
Dale  View  orchard,  Mr.  Ballou  has  seen  his  ideal 


Spray  Outfit  on  Dale  View  Farm  in  1910.  Fig.  367 


Spray  Apparatus  Used  Note.  Fig.  369 
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sinned.  A  fattening  steer,  on  the  average,  returns 
96.1  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  and  97.7  per  cent  of  the 
ash.  Fattening  sheep  return  approximately  the 
same  percentages.  Fattening  pigs  are  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  for  ash,  hut  return  only  an  average  of 
85.3  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen. 

The  monetary  value  of  a  ton  of  manure  from  any 
given  class  of  farm  animals  is  determined  by  the 
amount  and  kind  of  feeds  consumed.  The  foregoing 
averages  represent  the  returnable  fertilizing  con¬ 
stituent  percentages,  and  should  not  he  confused 
with  the  manurial  value.  The  latter  is  a  more  con¬ 
stant  figure,  and  is  influenced  only  by  the  manner 
of  handling  the  manure.  Under  most  efficient  han¬ 
dling  there  will  still  be  considerable  loss  particularly 
of  the  nitrogen  through  volatilization  and  drainage. 
This  loss  will  average  as  high  as  50  per  cent ;  with 
proper  handling  it  may  be  reduced  to  35  per  cent. 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  considerable  nitrogen 
loss  through  volatilization.  Assuming  an  average 
loss  of  50  per  cent,  the  manurial  value 
equals  50  per  cent  of  the  contained  fer¬ 
tilizing  constituents  multiplied  by  the 
current  market  price  of  same. 

In  mixing  commercial  fertilizers  the 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  purchased  in  their  purest  and 
most  economical  forms.  These  ingre¬ 
dients  have  a  specific  market  price, 
which  varies  some,  just  as  any  other 
market  commodity.  The  present  aver¬ 
age  retail  price  is  equivalent  to  about 
1G  cents  per  pound  for  nitrogen,  and 
5%  cents  per  pound  for  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash. 

The  present  average  manurial  value 
of  one  ton  of  sheep  manure  (plus  bed¬ 
ding)  based  on  present  prices  and 
averages  is  $2.81.  Fattening  sheep  will 
produce  an  average  of  53  lbs.  of  m'anure 
(plus  bedding)  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live 
weight.  A  feeder  fattened  150  lambs 
during  the  past  Winter  whose  aver¬ 
age  daily  weight  throughout  a  100-day 
feeding  period  was  75  lbs.  Their  aver¬ 
age  total  daily  weight  was  11,250  lbs. 
They  produced  daily  an  average  of  approximately 
GOO  lbs.  of  manure  (plus  bedding),  which  equalled  a 
total  of  about  30  tons  for  the  100-day  feeding  period. 
Multiplied  by  the  manurial  value  per  ton  gives  a 
total  average  manurial  value  of  $84.30  for  this  group 
of  fattening  lambs. 

Would  this  figure  equal  the  cost  of  the  labor?  The 
only  labor  charge  against  the  lambs  should  be  from 
the  day  they  were  placed  on  feed.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  reduce  farm  labor  to  exact  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  for  any  given  farm  operation,  due  to 
the  great  variety  and  flexibility  of  the  time  element 
and  the  numerous  jobs  involved.  However,  to  feed 
and  care  for  the  150  lambs  did  not  require  over  an 
average  of  two  hours  daily.  Based  on  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  $60  per  month,  plus  board  and  room,  would 
be  equal  to  a  monthly  labor  charge  against  the  lambs 
of  about  $20  per  month,  or  approximately  $70  for 
the  entire  period.  Even  considered  on  the  basis  of 
one-fourth  of  a  man's  time  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 

month,  the  value  of  the 
manure  would  almost 
be  equivalent  to  the 
labor  charge.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  where  the 
fertility  values  of  the 
given  feeds  are  con¬ 
sidered  separately,  the 
manure  would  have  a 
higher  value  than  where 
the  average  only  is  con¬ 
sidered.  The  foregoing 
averages  are  based  on 
Van  Slyke’s  “Fertilizers 
and  Crops.”  He  states ; 
sheep  manure  on  the 
average  contains  19  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  7  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  20 
lbs.  of  potash.  The 
average  manurial  value 
would  be  one-half  these 
figures  times  the  current 
market  price. 

A  feeder  recently  fin¬ 
ished  25  steers.  They 
were  on  full  feed  for 
120  days.  Their  aver¬ 
age  weight  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  was  98G  lbs.  The 
average  daily  feed  for 
the  entire  group  was 
shelled  corn  350  lbs., 


of  much  size  the  loader  and  horse  fork  at  the  barn 
are  economies. 

Small  barn  space  and  unusual  crops  make  stack¬ 
ing  necessary.  In  building  the  stack  there  are  two 
essentials  to  keep  in  mind  all  of  the  time — uniform 
treading  and  keeping  the  middle  high  enough.  Built 
in  this  way  a  stack  will  settle  evenly  and  not  let 
water  in.  Such  a  stack,  properly  raked  down,  sheds 
rain  almost  like  a  roof.  When  taken  down  weather 
damage  will  be  found  slight. 

What  has  been  said  referred  to  Timothy  and  simi¬ 
lar  grass  hays.  The  clovers  are  a  different  matter, 
and  should  always  be  cured  in  cock  or  windrow  if 
possible.  Excessive  drying  and  tearing  apart  shat¬ 
ter  much  of  the  valuable  leafage  of  these  legume 
crops. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  haying  job  is  get¬ 
ting  the  crop  in  without  rain  damage.  With  the 
average  run  of  weather,  this  is  seldom  possible. 
Keeping  close  to  the  mower  is  the  best  plan  unless. 


after  a  storm,  two  excellent  “hay  days”  are  surely 
promised  by  the  look  of  the  sky.  w.  w.  H. 


Manurial  Values  in  Feeding  Operations 

EXPERIMENT  stations  and  many  large  farms, 
where  detailed  cost-account  systems  are  main¬ 
tained,  assume  when  fattening  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs, 
the  value  of  the  manure  equals  the  cost  of  the  labor 
involved  in  the  given  feeding  operation. 

The  value  of  any  manure  is  based  on  its  nitrogen 
(N),  phosphoric  acid  (P2C5),  and  potash  (K20)  con¬ 
tent,  just  as  it  is  with  a  commercial  fertilizer.  On 
the  average,  farm  animals  return  in  their  manure 
from  75  to  SO  per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  constituents 
from  a  given  feed  stuff.  The  dairy  cow  utilizes  con¬ 
siderable  of  her  ingested  nitrogen  and  ash,  for  the 
production  of  solids  other  than  fat,  in  her  milk,  she, 
therefore,  returns  on  the  average  only  75.5  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen,  and  89.7  per  cent  of  the  ash  con- 
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realized  in  this  splendid  spray  plant.  While  pri¬ 
vately  owned  and  operated,  orchardists  are  always 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Ballou  and  his  genial  foreman. 

Except  when  the  water  from  the  spring  is  being 
diverted  for  spraying,  it  flows  through  a  rather  pre¬ 
cipitous  ravine  which  in  recent  years  has  been  made 
into  a  rock  garden  lined  with  hundreds  of  native 
and  foreign  roclv-loving  plants,  and  further  down 
the  water  finds  its  way  into  a  pond  stocked  with 
fish.  The  water  from  the  spring  is  also  used  in  the 
house.  Surely  good  use  is  made  of  this  spring.  There 
are  many  other  things  to  interest  a  fruit  grower  on 
this  place,  as  for  instance  some  top-budding  and  top- 
grafting  work,  and  an  improved  Grimes  Golden  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  bud  sport. 

After  all,  the  place  is  the  best  picture  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  public  servant  it  would  be  possible  to 
paint.  Through  all  his  years  of  experimental  work 
Mr.  Ballou  has  constantly  visualized  the  needs  of  the 
fruit  grower  who  must  finally  succeed  or  fail  as  the 
result  of  his  own  effort.  To  him  fruit 
growing  has  never  been  a  hobby  or  an 
avocation.  It  has  been  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness,  but  withal  an  exceedingly  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  job. 


Hay-making  Time 

HAYING  is  at  hand  in  our  northern 
country.  The  click  of  the  mower 
and  the  rattle  of  tedder  and  wheel 
rake  and  loader  are  familiar  sounds. 

Only  three  generations  back,  making 
hay  was  almost  a  silent  job,  save  for 
the  talk  of  workmen  and  the  sharp 
clack  of  whetstone  and  emery  “rifle,” 
keeping  the  hand  scythes  in  order. 

They  did  good  work  in  those  days  and 
more  rapidly  than  might  seem  possible 
to  us  as  we  think  of  it  now,  because 
help  was  plentiful  and  cheap.  From 
five  to  ten  men  working  with  scythes 
cut  large  slices  from  a  field  with  every 
round.  The  gang  with  forks,  spread¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  swath,  hand-raking 
into  windrows  and  putting  up  into  neat 
cocks  that  would  shed  rain — and  the  days  that  went 
“from  daylight  to  dark,”  covered  a  lot  of  ground. 

No,  we  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to  those  “good 
old  times.”  Modern  machinery  and  methods  have 
taken  so  much  of  the  drudgery  from  this  job  that  it 
is  no  longer  the  awful  task  to  which  our  grand¬ 
fathers  looked  forward  with  dread,  and  the  “women 
folks,”  too,  who  had  to  cook  for  this  small  army  of 
hungry  men.  But  now  and  then,  on  a  farm  run  by 
a  great-grandson,  we  find  a  hand  rake  or  scythe 
snath,  always  kept  out  of  the  weather,  and  like  to 
feel  the  polish  put  on  this  hard  wood  by  the  cal¬ 
loused  hands  of  the  old-time  workers,  and  to  look 
at  the  rake  teeth,  perhaps  renewed  several  times 
with  hand-whittled  hickory  grown  on  the  place. 

There  are  many  methods  of  making  hay,  but  only 
one  aim,  which  is  to  cure  it  just  enough  to  avoid 
damage  in  the  mow  or  stack.  Undoubtedly  hay  made 
in  the  shade,  that  is  cocked  up  when  partially  dry, 
let  stand  for  a  day,  or  perhaps  two,  then  turned 
out  to  finish  drying,  is 
best.  With  suitable 
weather  this  plan  may 
be  worked  day  after 
day.  But  in  the  hu¬ 
mid  regions  we  have 
much  “catchy”  weather 
— one  good  day  and  an¬ 
other  poor  one — so  that 
getting  the  hay  in  the 
same  day  it  is  cut  is 
necessary.  T  li  i  s  may 
lie  done  by  vigorous  ted¬ 
ding  and  the  side-de¬ 
livery  rake,  which 
leaves  the  windrow  light 
and  airy,  a  bit  bother¬ 
some  for  pitching  on 
with  fork,  but  ideal  for 
the  hay  loader,  picking 
up  and  rolling  it  on  to 
the  rigging. 

For  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  with  forks,  put¬ 
ting  one  forkful  in  a 
place  around  the  rig¬ 
ging  and  a  row  through 
the  middle  makes  a  load 
handled  like  sheaves. 

Two  men  who  work  to¬ 
gether  well  do  a  quick 
job  of  loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  But  for  jobs 
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cottonseed  meal  (choice)  50  lbs.,  corn  silage  750  lbs., 
and  Alfalfa  bay  75  lbs.  Hogs  followed  the  steers. 
However,  no  credit  is  allowed  for  their  manure,  in 
the  following  analysis.  Based  on  the  average  re¬ 
turnable  fertilizing  constituents  of  these  feeds,  they 
give  the  following  compilation:  Column  1  shows 
average  total  daily  feed  in  pounds;  2,  average  fer¬ 
tilizing  constituents  (pounds)  nitrogen;  3,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid ;  4,  potash. 


Feeds 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Shelled  corn  .  . , 

. . .  350 

5.67 

2.41 

1.4 

Cottonseed  meal 

50 

3.53 

1.33 

.9 

( !orn  silage*  .  .  „  , 

. . .  750 

2.55 

3.20 

3.3 

Alfalfa  hay  . . . 

75 

1.78 

.40 

1.6 

Total 

5.34 

7.2 

Assuming  a 

manurial 

value  of 

only  50  per 

cent 

for  these  various  ingredients  the  daily  manurial 
value  of  the  nitrogen  would  be  $1.08,  the  phosphoric 
acid  value  is  $0.1408,  and  the  potash  is  $0,198.  The 
total  daily  manurial  value  is  $1.4248.  The  total 
320-day  feeding  period  gives  a  manurial  value  of 
$170.97.  This  figure  permits  a  daily  labor  charge  of 
$1.42  against  the  steers.  The  steers  actually  re¬ 
quired  about  three  hours  daily  care ;  based  on  one- 
third  the  feeder's  time  at  $100  per  month  the  steers 
are  still  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  for  their 
labor  charge.  A  ton  of  average  pig  manure  is 
worth  at  present  prices  about  $1.25.  The  value  of 
pig  manure  will  also  equal  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

These  calculations  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  manure  from  the  feeding  operations  will  be 
placed  back  on  the  land.  Tenant  farm¬ 
ers  should  be  given  credit  for  such  fer¬ 
tility  values,  when  they  are  restored  to 
the  soil.  There  is  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  and  value  of  the  humus  and 
some  fertility  from  the  bedding.  Old 
world  farming  operations,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  not  practical,  economical 
or  suitable  to  our  conditions  and  pres¬ 
ent  type  of  farming.  However,  the 
English  tenant  farming  system  allows, 
in  fact  requires,  that  certain  credits 
for  fertility  returned  in  the  manure 
be  duly  credited  to  the  tenant.  The 
British  tenant  is  therefore  encouraged 
to  remain  on  the  same  farm,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  soil  fertility.  It  also  en¬ 
courages  proper  feeding  methods. 

k.  w.  DUCK. 
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that  fall  into  the  cattle  yard.  Cattle  often  eat  such 
shingles  with  apparent  relish.  Needles,  pins,  hair¬ 
pins,  screw  nails,  tacks,  staples  and  other  sharp  ob¬ 
jects  are  commonly  found  in  the  second  stomach  or 
honeycomb  (reticulum)  and,  when  such  foreign 
bodies  are  present  in  a  live  animal,  they  may  at  any 
time  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  and  eventual¬ 
ly  cause  the  heart  disease  mentioned. 

One  may  suspect  that  the  heart  disease  is  present 
when  a  large,  dropsical  swelling  forms  in  the  region 
of  the  neck  and  brisket.  The  affected  cow  will  al¬ 
so  scour,  or  bloat,  and  become  emaciated.  She  may 
also  be  lame  or  cough  when  made  to  run.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  like  those  of  tuberculosis  and,  when  the 
animal  fails  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  should 
certainly  suggest  the  presence  of  traumatic  peri¬ 
carditis.  The  trained  veterinarian  can  corroborate 
his  suspicion  founded  on  physical  appearances,  by 
listening  to  the  heart,  and  taking  the  pulse,  as  recog¬ 
nizable  effects  are  caused  by  the  disease  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
arteries.  A  prominent  symptom  is  a  loud,  splash¬ 
ing  noise  made  by  the  liquid  in  the  diseased  heart. 

There  is  no  absolutely  successful  treatment  for 
the  disease.  Wires  and  nails  have  been  removed 
by  way  of  an  opening  made  in  the  paunch,  but  the 
operation  usually  comes  too  late  to  save  the  life 
of  the  animal.  In  a  few  cases,  where  symptoms  were 
diagnosed  early,  it  is  alleged  that  life  has  been 
saved  by  laying  the  animal  on  its  back,  with  the 


Sharp  Objects  in  Feed 

IT  MAY  surprise  many  readers  to 
learn  that  swallowed  sharp  objects 
kill  many  fine  dairy  cows  and  other 
cattle  each  year.  Wires  used  in  attaching  tags  to 
feed  sacks  are  especially  dangerous  and  should  care¬ 
fully  be  destroyed.  They  often  fall  into  the  feed 
truck  or  manger  and  then  are  swallowed  in  the  con¬ 
centrated  feed.  An  old  wire  brush,  used  to  clean 
out  feed  troughs  and  mangers,  is  another  common 
source  of  danger.  Wires  now  and  then  become 
loose,  fall  out  and  are  swallowed  with  the  feed.  In 
one  instance  a  dairyman,  of  whom  we  heard,  bought 
a  “job  lot”  wire  brush  from  a  peddler  at  a  bargain 
price,  because  it  was  known  to  be  imperfect.  It 
proved  a  bad  and  expensive  bargain,  as  the  wires 
dropped  off  into  the  feed  troughs,  were  swallowed 
by  the  cows  and  six  died. 

The  swallowed  wire,  nail  or  other  sharp  object  re¬ 
mains  in  the  paunch  (rumen),  or  in  the  second  com¬ 
partment  of  the  stomach  (reticulum  or  honeycomb) 
and  at  any  time  may  transfix  or  puncture  the  wall 
of  the  stomach,  the  diaphragm  and  sac  of  the  heart, 
or  occasionally  may  puncture  the  liver.  In  some 
cases  the  sharp  object  is  not  discovered  until  time 
of  slaughter.  In  many  other  cases  the  animal  sud¬ 
denly  dies  of  no  known  cause,  and  the  post-mortem 
examination  discloses  distension  of  the  sac  of  the 
heart  (pericardium)  with  a  large  quantity  of  foul- 
•  smelling  serum  and  pus.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
wire,  nail  or  other  sharp  object  may  lie  found  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  heart,  or  it  may  be  absent,  but  a  plain 
track  shows  where  it  worked  its  way  from  the 
stomach  to  the  heart.  The  disease  resulting  from 
this  puncturing  and  infection  of  the  sac  of  the  heart 
is  termed  traumatic  pericarditis,  and  it  almost  in¬ 
variably  proves  fatal. 

Scales  of  metal  from  galvanized  stable  stanchions 
or  feed  troughs  and  guards  have  also  caused  inter¬ 
nal  injuries  similar  to  those  caused  by  swallowed 
wires  and  nails.  Such  fixtures  should  be  made 
smooth  and  then  well  coated  with  paint  that  does 
not  contain  lead.  Cattle  like  the  sweet  taste  of  lead 
paint,  lick  it  off  and  are  poisoned.  Many  deaths 
have  been  so  caused. 

The  reshingling  of  a  barn  has  been  followed  by 
such  losses,  for  owners  are  not  always  careful  to 
remove  nails  and  bits  of  shingles  with  nails  attached 
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hindquarters  down  a  steep  hill,  and  then  stepping 
hard  on  the  abdomen  a  few  times  at  a  point  just 
behind  the  sternum  or  breast  bone.  The  object  of 
this  crude  treatment  is  to  push  the  stomach  away 
from  the  diaphragm  and,  by  so  doing,  possibly  force 
the  wire  or  nail  out  of  that  organ  or  the  heart  sac. 
It  is  also  possible  to  insert  a  trocar  and  canula  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  ribs  and  draw  off  the  excessive 
fluid  from  the  pericardial  sac,  but  that  operation 
may  give  only  temporary  relief. 

The  most  modern  method  of  operating  consists  of 
removal  of  a  section  of  the  ribs  just  behind  the 
elbow  on  the  left  side  of  the  animal  to  expose  the 
greatly  distended  heart  sac.  The  foul-smelling  fluid 
is  then  drawn  off  by  insertion  of  a  trocar  and 
canula  and  the  foreign  body  removed,  if  it  can  be 
found.  The  operation  is  performed  after  putting  the 
animal  under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  expert  surgeon  to 
prevent  infection  and  collapse.  If  performed  during 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  recovery  is  possible, 
but  too  often  the  veterinarian  is  not  called  until 
the  animal  is  too  far  gone  to*  be  saved.  Prevention 
is  of  paramount  importance.  a.  s.  Alexander. 
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ready  access  to  city  libraries.  Every  farmhouse  may 
have  interesting  volumes  and  current  literature  on 
their  tables  both  Winter  and  Summer.  Service  has 
been  installed  in  country  stores,  post  offices  and 
private  residences,  where  all  country  people  may 
have  access  to  it.  Residents  may  exchange  books 
at  these  places  to  meet  their  individual  needs  and 
inclinations. 

Driving  through  the  rural  districts  you  will  be 
attracted  by  a  large  card  placed  conspicuously  on 
school  buildings,  stores,  etc.,  announcing  county 
library  service.  It  is  a  familiar  sight  to  see  the 
bookmobile  parked  in  front  of  the  “little  red  school- 
house.”  This  visit  is  one  of  the  big  events  and  is 
hailed  by  the  youngsters  with  eager  enthusiasm. 
While  the  teacher  and  librarian  are  selecting  and 
exchanging  books,  these  little  people  are  allowed  to 
investigate  the  shelves  and  look  over  the  books. 
You  will  see  them  climbing  about  the  car  or  eagerly 
scanning  the  pages  of  some  book  that  they  have 
found.  Older  people  in  the  neighborhood  often  join 
this  little  group,  anxious  to  secure  some  special 
volume. 

Miss  Wightman  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the 
needs  of  each  community,  she  finds  many  families 
of  foreign  birth  ;  for  these  she  makes  an  effort  to 
secure  literature  and  books  in  their  own  language, 
thus  creating  much  pleasure  to  an  otherwise  lonely 
people. 

There  are  thousands  of  volumes  now  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  Tompkins  County.  The  town 
of  Caroline  has  780  books  right  now 
in  its  schools  and  community  centers. 
These  books  have  been  exchanged  and 
moved  from  district  to  district  until 
that  town  has  had  the  use  of  1,500 
books  within  a  few  months.  New  books 
are  constantly  added.  The  village  and 
city  libraries  of  the  county  loan  and 
exchange  books,  making  the  supply  al¬ 
most  unlimited.  The  association  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  Miss 
Wightman  as  their  librarian.  She  is 
a  very  attractive  and  intelligent  young 
woman,  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
or  explain  the  methods  of  her  work. 
The  office  from  which  she  drives  is 
located  in  Ithaca,  the  county  seat  of 
Tompkins  County.  Saturday  she  spends 
in  her  olfiee  for  the  convenience  of  her 
patrons  and  all  interested. 

Miss  Wightman  drove  her  bookmo¬ 
bile  to  the  numerous  county  fairs  in 
Central  New  York.  There  was  always 
a  group  of  interested  spectators  examining  the  car 
and  inquiring  about  the  system.  The  big  truck  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  at  the  State  Fair.  It  has 
been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  for  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  many  other 
counties  will -soon  fall  in  line.  Plans  are  already 
under  way  in  many  communities,  and  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  are  constantly  answered,  and  we  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  very  soon,  county  libraries  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  throughout  this  and  other  States. 

PIIILA  H.  HEY  WOOD. 


Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  Bookmobile  or 
Traveling  Library 

Tompkins  Co.,  n.  y.,  is  justly  proud  of  its 
bookmobile  or  traveling  library.  In  the  line  of 
progress  it  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  happened 
for  the  rural  schools  and  districts. 

This  “Bookmobile”  is  a  large  truck  painted  dark 
blue,  it  is  lettered  in  gold  and  proclaims  the  fact 
that  it  was  purchased  by  the  children  of  Tompkins 
County.  The  truck  is  equipped  to  carry  500  books. 
Doors  open  on  all  sides  as  well  as  the  back.  All 
are  of  glass,  so  that  the  books  may  be  easily  se¬ 
lected  without  entering  the  truck. 

The  county  librarian.  Miss  Dorothy  Wightman,  is 
her  own  chauffeur,  and  has  the  county  mapped  into 
districts,  which  she  covers  systematically.  There  is 
no  school  so  remote,  no  home  so  isolated,  but  they 
may  have  the  same  privileges  of  those  who  have 


Indians  of  Glacier  National  Park 

THE  picture  on  our  cover  this  week  shows  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  in  ceremonial  encampment 
and  on  the  march  in  Glacier  National  Park,  Mon¬ 
tana,  which  is  one  of  the  points  of* great  interest  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour,  Au¬ 
gust  16-31. 

The  plains  country  immediately  east  of  Glacier 
National  Park  is  inhabited  by  the  Piegan  or  Pikuni 
Indians.  The  Pikuni  with  the  Siksika  or  Black- 
feet  tribe  proper,  were  the  principal  tribes  of  the 
Blackfeet  Confederacy.  The  Blackfeet  Confederacy 
tribes,  within  the  recent  historic  period,  were  power¬ 
ful,  restless,  aggressive  and  predatory  people,  domi¬ 
nating  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  extending  south 
from  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  Canada  to  the 
southernmost  head  streams  of  the  Missouri,  and 
east  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  the  upper 
Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Of 
Algonquin  origin,  these  Indians  were  evidently  the 
vanguard  of  a  general  migratory  movement  west 
that  began  when  white  men  started  to  extend  the 
territories  they  wrested  from  the  wilderness  and 
the  eastern  Indians  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Black¬ 
feet  traditions  go  back  to  a  time  when  they  had  no 
horses,  when  they  used  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  hunted  their  game  on  foot  with  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows.  They  obtained  horses  from  southern  tribes 
who  were  in  contact  with  the  Spanish  settlers  of 
Mexico  and  California,  and  they  were  one  of  the 
first  of  the  western  plains  tribes  to  come  into  pos- 
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session  of  firearms.  They  became  excellent  eques¬ 
trians,  and  accumulated  great  herds  of  horses.  The 
plains  country  just  east  of  the  Rockies  was  a  rich 
hunting  ground.  Vast  herds  of  buffalo,  elk  and  an¬ 
telope  roamed  the  land.  The  Blackfeet  were  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  these  herds  for  their  shelter, 
clothing  and  food,  and  after  gaining  possession  of 
horses  and  firearms  they  increased  greatly  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  extended  their  proprietorship  over  an  im¬ 
mense  territory. 

They  were  pure  pagans  in  religion.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  deity,  the  sun,  was  propitiated  in  various  ways. 
They  had  many  “medicines,”  “sacred  bundles,” 
charms,  songs  and  dances.  The  tribal  bands  joined 
annually  in  the  principal  sacrificial  ceremony,  the 
Sun  Dance,  and  erection  of  the  “Sun  Lodge.” 
Throughout  their  legends  runs  the  story  of  Napi, 
“Old  Man,”  a  mythological  supernatural  creature, 
who  seems  to  have  been  closely  associated  with  their 
spiritual  life. 

The  Pikuni  are  still  a  primitive  people.  They 
were  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  western  tribes  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  white  race  and 
friendly  association  with  thousands  of  Glacier  Park 
visitors,  whom  they  entertain  in  their  camps  each 
Summer,  has  not  changed  their  manner  of  living  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  They  cling  to  ancient  cus¬ 
toms,  m  a  n  n  e  r  s  and 
traditions.  Though  lit¬ 
tle  understanding  the 
psychology  of  the  white 
man,  they  are  tolerant, 
kindly,  and  in  their  own 
way  humorous  and  gen¬ 
erous.  Among  the  old 
folks  who  pitch  their 
tepees  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Glacier  Park 
hotels  during  the  tour¬ 
ist  season  the  memory 
of  the  buffalo  herds,  of 
warfares,  etc.,  are  still 
alive.  Stories  of  Old 
Napi  and  of  the  old 
days  of  their  untram¬ 
meled  freedom  along 
with  their  ceremonial 
songs  and  dances  are 
features  of  all  their 
public  and  private  pow¬ 
wows.  Many  of  their 
stories  are  told  through 
interpreters  by  means  of  the  sign  language,  a  very 
old  and  picturesque  method  of  pantomime  and  ges¬ 
ture  peculiar  to  the  western  Indian  tribes  who  spoke 
various  dialects  and  of  necessity  used  signs  for  in¬ 
ter-tribal  communication. 


The  Oregon  Prune  Industry 

O  DOUBT  most  of  you,  who  read  this,  have  eat¬ 
en  some  of  the  famous  tart-sweet  Italian 
prunes,  either  fresh,  canned  or  dried,  and  thought 
you  would  like  to  live  where  this  excellent  food 
fruit  grows  to  perfection  in  size,  flavor  and  yield. 
If  so  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  can  satisfy 
your  wish  in  that  direction,  for  its  deep  fertile  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  have  combined  to  make  it 
an  ideal  place  for  growing  a  wide  range  of  horticul¬ 
tural  crops.  The  Italian  prune  is  not  “fussy,”  but 
will  grow  here  in  our  backyard,  or  in  the  hills  or 
valleys.  The  Willamette  Valley  reaches  south  from 
Portland  150  miles,  and  averages  about  40  miles 
in  width.  The  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  east  and 
the  Coast  Range  on  the  west  form  a  wall  of  protec¬ 
tion,  thus  giving  it  a  very  mild,  equable  climate. 
The  Willamette  River  flows  north  instead  of  the 
usual  way  of  rivers  in  the  East,  so  if  you  should 
come  here,  you  Avould  have  to  learn  to  say,  “up 
south”  and  “down  north.” 

Probably  you  can  get  some  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  valley  if  you  realize  that  here  is  an 
area  equal  to  Connecticut,  with  almost  every  acre 


tillable.  Tis  said,  “It  is  a  region  of  mist,  mistletoe, 
and  misses,  mysteriously  fair  and  beautiful,  a  strange 
land,  unlike  any  other  in  the  world.” 

I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  I  spent  45  years  of 
my  life  in  the  Middle  West.  In  1905  my  mother 
and  I  came  to  Portland,  Ore.,  to  visit  relatives  and 
to  see  Oregon  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair.  We 
came,  we  saw  and  were  conquered— fascinated  by 
the  forests,  mountains,  fruits,  vegetables,  roses, 
drinking  water,  the  Summer  weather,  everything 
seemed  to  appeal  to  us  so. 

Before  we  returned  east,  mother  bought  a  30-acre 
tract,  just  out  of  Forest  Grove,  Washington  County, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range,  about  20  miles  from 
Portland.  We  returned  home,  and  in  the  Spring, 
sold  our  possessions,  packed  our  kitbags,  and  came 
to  Oregon  to  live.  We  have  been  here  in  this  won¬ 
derful  Willamette  Valley  24  years  and  have  never 
in  any  way  regretted  our  move ;  in  fact,  every  day, 
in  every  way  we  have  been  able  to  say,  we  do  like 
Oregon.  To  be  sure  it  has  its  drawbacks ;  every 
place  has. 

The  prune  industry  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
in  the  past  18  years  that  it  is  now  classed  as  one  of 
the  most  important  productions  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
According  to  the  1925  U.  S.  census  report,  over  3,- 
100,000  bushels  of  dried  prunes  Avere  exported  from 


Oregon  alone,  nearly  all  of  which  were  produced 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  This  industry  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds  since  1925,  so  we  are  expecting 
some  amazing  facts  from  the  1930  census. 

By  the  term  “prune”  is  meant  a  plum  that  dries 
sweet  around  the  pit  and  produces  a  sweet,  dried 
fruit.  Most  plums  ferment  around  the  pit  when 
dried.  The  plum  of  history  is  Prunus  domestica. 
It  has  giA'en  us  the  prunes  which  have  a  sweet,  firm 
flesh,  and  are  capable  of  making  a  commercial  dried 
product.  Any  plum  having  a  large  per  cent  of  solids, 
especially  sugars,  can  be  successfully  cured  Avithout 
removing  the  pit.  They  jnay  be  of  any  color  but  the 
blue-purple  ones  are  the  best,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  list  stands  the  tart-SAveet  Italian  prune  that  is 
groAvn  in  most  of  the  Willamette  Valley  prune  or¬ 
chards.  The  stock  of  this  tart-sweet  prune  Avas 
brought  to  Oregon  in  1857.  It  came  originally  from 
Europe,  and  Avas  knoAvn  as  the  Fellenberg  plum  or 
prune.  The  Petite  or  French  prune,  and  the  Date 
prune  that  was  originated  in  Oregon,  are  chief 
among  the  SAveeter  varieties,  grown  commercially 
for  dessert,  for  drying  and  for  canning. 

That  you  may  understand  something  of  prune  pro¬ 
duction  from  start  to  finish,  I  Avill  tell  you  of  a  20- 
acre  orchard  on  a  foothill  of  the  Coast  Range  that 
came  under  my  observation  last  season.  Part  of 
this  orchard  is  25  years  old,  more  trees  having  been 
added  later,  some  of  them  only  seven  years  old.  The 
trees  are  grafted  and  will  continue  to  bear  at  least 
75  years  if  given  proper  care.  They  are  sprayed 


in  usual  practice  about  every  fourth  year  in  March. 

Beginning  in  February,  a  plow,  a  harroAV  and  a 
Aveeder  were  Avell  used  throughout  the  season,  so 
Avhen  the  crop  was  ready  to  harvest  in  September 
the  whole  orchard  presented  a  clean,  smooth  surface. 
The  limbs  Avere  bending  Avith  the  weight  of  the 
ripened  fruit,  which  Avas  beginning  to  fall.  The  trees 
Avere  shaken  slightly  and  women  picked  up  the 
fallen  fruit,  all  fruit  imperfect  in  any  way  Avas  left 
on  the  ground,  later  to  be  raked  up  and  carried 
away  so  the  ground  would  be  clean  for  the  next 
picking.  Only  women  pickers  are  allowed  in  this 
orchard  because  they  are  more  careful  in  selecting 
the  good  fruit  than  most  men  or  children.  The  pick¬ 
ing  continues  about  three  Aveelis.  The  aArerage  crop 
is  0,000  lbs.  of  green  prunes  per  acre.  It  takes 
about  three  tons  of  fresh  prunes  to  make  one  ton 
of  dried  ones.  The  orchards  are  generally  set  Avith 
108  trees  to  the  acre. 

The  prunes  are  cured  or  evaporated  in  driers 
found  in  every  large  prune  orchard.  It  requires 
from  24  to  48  hours  to  dry  them,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  drier  used.  Temperature,  humidity  and 
circulation  in  the  drier  are  the  important  points  in 
securing  a  well-finished  dried  prune. 

The  tart-sweet  Italian  prune  is  covered  Avith  a 
rather  impervious,  waxy  skin  that  must  be  pre¬ 
treated  so  as  to  check 
or  crack  this  surface,  so 
it  AA’ill  not  be  tough 
when  dried.  Lye  dipping 
is  the  process  used  in 
most  driers.  It  causes 
the  fruit  to  dry  quickly, 
as  there  is  more  eArapor- 
ation  through  the 
cracked  skin.  The  lye 
should  not  be  too  strong 
and  be  used  boiling  hot. 
After  this  dipping  they 
should  be  Avell  washed 
in  cold  Avater  before 
they  are  put  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  trays.  Much  of  this 
work  is  uoav  done  by 
machinery.  The  crop  for 
1929,  from  this  20-acre 
orchard  Avas  34  tons  of 
the  finest  kind  of  dried 
prunes.  They  Avere  sold 
direct  from  the  drier  at 
9^4  cents  a  pound. 
However,  this  man  Avas  fortunate  in  his  sale,  as 
many  groAvers  last  year  received  a  mere  pittance  for 
their  crop. 

Prunes  are  marketed  in  three  Avays,  first,  as  fruit 
to  can,  they  are  picked  quite  green  and  shipped  long 
distances.  You  likely  know  them  in  your  markets 
as  the  blue  plum  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  they  are 
picked  at  the  right  stage,  they  may  be  shipped  and 
AA’ill  develop  very  good  qualities  Avhen  canned,  if 
they  are  alloAved  to  ripen  AA’ell. 

Second,  as  fully  ripened  fruit  for  dessert — hoAV 
rich  and  luscious  a  dish  of  Avell-ripened,  fresh 
prunes,  peeled  and  pitted,  Avith  a  sprinkle  of  sugar, 
and  cream  if  you  wish. 

Third,  the  dried  product — the  “despicable  dried 
prune”  it  has  been  called — and  rightly  so,  if  you 
chance  to  get  some  that  haA-e  been  dried  poorly  and 
not  cooked  properly.  They  should  be  Avell  washed 
in  Avarm  Avater,  then  covered  with  warm  water  and 
let  soak  0A*er  night.  Cook  slOAvly  and  add  sugar 
when  Avell  cooked.  A  pressure  cooker  at  5  lbs. 
pressure  brings  out  the  fine  flavor. 

You  no  doubt  noticed  that  I  called  the  tart-sweet 
Italian  prune  a  “food  fruit.”  There  is  a  reason  for 
this.  The  dried  tart-sweet  Italian  prune  as  groAvn 
and  prepared  for  market  in  Western  Oregon,  Avhen 
compared  Avith  other  foodstuffs,  shoAA’s  that  in  point 
of  real  value  in  the  daily  diet,  “this  poor  despised 
dried  prune,”  rates  high  among  foodstuffs  of  its 
class.  The  flesh  of  the  dried  prune  contains  12  in¬ 
organic  constituents ;  sulphur,  iron,  phosphorus  and 
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Kill  Bugs,  Control  Blight  and 
Disease,  with  ONE  Spray 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


TWTR.  JOHN  CROWLEY,  Manager  of  the  Auburn 
■1VA  Prison  Farm  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“As  Manager  of  the  Auburn  Prison  Farm,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  I  have  seeded  from  10  to  60  acres 
of  potatoes,  from  which  I  have  had  a  yield  of  about 
300  bushels  per  acre  each  year.  I  have  always  used 
Pyrox  in  raising  potatoes  as  well  as  tomatoes  and 
other  garden  vegetables.  It  has  always  given  me 
excellent  results.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
Pyrox  to  every  grower  of  potatoes  or  other  vege¬ 
tables.” — Jan.  4,  1930. 

Try  Pyrox  on  your  crops  this  year,  to  get  bigger 
yields,  better  quality,  and  more  profit.  Pyrox  is  a 
combined  insecticide  and  fungicide,  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  to  kill  bugs,  control  blights  and  other  diseases, 
and  to  stimulate  plant  growth.  Easy,  _  quick,  and 
economical  to  use.  Sprays  as  a  fine  mist,  without 
clogging  nozzles.  Sticks  to  plants  like  paint,  even 
through  severe  storms.  Packed  in  sizes  to  suit  every 
need.  Now  priced  lowest  in  31  years.  See  your 
dealer  today,  or  write  us  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
Pyrox  Spray  Guide. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

4 19  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  John  Crowley , 
Mgr.  Auburn  Prison 
Fatal,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 


30  IRISES*! 


Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


PI  AHT^  Postpaid.  Select  any  lot  25c  (5  lots 
rLHEl  I  w  $1)  :  o  Carnations,  10  Dahlia-flowered 
Zinnia,  3  Cosmos,  4  Coleus,  20  Aster,  2  Colum¬ 
bine.  2  Delphinium,  4  Marigold,  3  Petunia,  2 
I  erewinkle.  3  Verbena,  6  Salvia,  5  Snapdragon, 
3  Shasta  Daisy,  20  Tobacco,  36  Beet,  48  Cab¬ 
bage,  30  Cauliflower,  24  Celery,  6  Eggplant,  24 
Endive,  30  Lettuce,  12  Parsley,  15  Pepper,  20 
Tomato,  all  varieties;  Cabbage,  100  40c,  400  $1, 
1,000  t2;  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Mangle,  100  50c, 
1,000  $3;  Celery,  Tomato,  Aster,  100  75c,  1,000 
$5.90;  Pepper,  Parsley,  Zinnia,  Eggplant,-  100 
$1.75.  Cash.  Cat.  CLICK  S  PLANT  FARM. Smoketown,  Pi. 

Millions  Nice  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage— Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Bullhead:  300— $1.00  ,  500— $1.25,  1000— $2.25  post¬ 

paid.  Express  collect:  $1.50—1000.  Tomato  Plants— 
Stone,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Matchless, 
same  price  as|  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato — Cuban  Yams, 
Nancv  Hall;  Ruby  King  Popper:  600 — $2.00,  1000 — 
$3.50.  Order  from  Ideal  Plant  Co.  and  get  good  plants. 
IDEAL  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

gj  ^  ^  ^  ^  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  5000 

Cabbage .  $.35 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout... 

Sweet  Potato _ 

Beet  &  Lettuce  . 

Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Pokkono  Dio nt o  24-Hour  Service,  weather  permit- 
UauudgO  naiile  ting.  Wire  rush  orders.  Shipping  ca¬ 
pacity  H  million  daily— good  delivery  guaranteed.  Gold¬ 
en  Acre,  Glory,  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Red  Rock,  Penn  state, 
Danish  Ballhead  and  Copenhagen.  Postpaid,  200-65c,  500- 
51.25,  1000-52. CO.  Express  5000-17.50,  26,000-$31.25,  100,000- 
5110.  Suhr’s  Snowball  Cauliflower,  50-40c,  200-51.00,  500- 
52. 00  1000-5375.  POItT  MELLINGER,  Dept.  RR,  North  Lima,  O. 

Frostproof  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Onion  Plants 

Leading  varieties.  SCO— $1.00,  600 — $1.25,  1000 — $2.25  pre¬ 
paid.  Expres6ed:  1000— $1.50.  Potatoes  800— $1.30,  1000 — 
$3.50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FAIRVIEW  PLANT  FARM  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

HARDY  FIELD  GROWN— True  Danish  short  stem,  $  1 .50 
_1,000— Wakefields— Flat  Dutch,  $1.00—1,000;  10,000— 
$7,50  :  25,000 — $15.00.  Express  charges  collect.  Quick 
delivery.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Largest  Northern  Grower.  Juno 
”  and  July  delivery.  Cabbage— Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead— Prepaid:  200-65c,  500-$l.*o,  1000- 
$2  10.  Express.  6000-$7  5  0.  Cauliflower  (Snowball) 
Prepaid  100-eSc,  500-*9. 25,  1000-53.75.  Critically  assort. 
Moss  packed.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R,  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 

MILLIONS  Vegetable  Plants-Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Flat 
Dutch,  Wakefields,  Ballhead:  300-90c,  500-$1.2fi,  1000- 
$2  prepaid;  expressed  $1.25 — 1000.  Tomato  Plant*  same 
price.  Potato,  Cauliflower:  600 — $2,  1000 — $3.25  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


Leading  varieties,  F.  O.  B. 
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Hardy  Cabbage  Plants 


Leading 

_  Varieties 

500—  80c,  1000  -  91.25  ,  50U0— 96.00.  Good  delivery 
guar.  Moss  packed.  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Dept.  P,  Box  641,  Youngstown,  O. 


Seed  Buckwheat 


REOLEANED  9  J  2  5 


ED.  GRANGER,  R.  8.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


i  bu. 


D  A  V 11#  ft  0  fl  Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.,  heavy  rooted 
DIM  VV  U  U  U  #6  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
Concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

. . . 


Use  This  SAFE  Spray 

RED  ARROW  leaves  no  poisonous  resi¬ 
due  on  fruits  or  vegetables.  No  harm 
can  come  to  stock  from  the  sprayed 
produce. 

RED  ARROW 

!■■■  1 1 1 1 1  ii  1 1 1 1 1  iibi mi— 

INSECT  SPRAY 

(PYRE.THRUM  SOAP) 

Cheapest  to  use  because  it  goes 
farthest  —  dilutes  readily  in  cold 
water  up  to  1,100  parts.  Requires 
no  “spreader.”  Never  clogs  nozzle. 

Kills  both  chewing  and  sucking 
insects.  Approved  by  leading  in¬ 
sect  specialists. 

14-Pint,  $1.00;  !£-Pint,  $1.75; 

Quart,  $6.00;  Gallon,  $20.00.  Mix 
fresh  daily,  as  used.  Sold  by  deal¬ 
ers.  Delivered  prepaid,  if  dealer 
cannot  supply. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  35c  for 
sample,  sufficient  to  make  30  quarts 
finished  spray.  If  not  pleased, 

Write  us ;  we  will  refund  your  35c. 

Write  for  important,  up-to-date 
insect  control  information 


McCORMICK  &  CO.,  Inc. 

727  McCormick  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 


We  offer  you  the  fastest  boiling 
evaporator  ever  invented 

The  Famous  Vermont 

Constructed  thru-out  from  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
22-GAUGE  ENGLISH  CHARCOAL  TIN  PLATE. 

Syrup  and  sugar  awarded  first  prize  for  the 
last  three  years  at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE 
FAIR  was  made  in  a 


ft 


Famous  Vermont  Evaporator 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  next  Spring. 
Everything  for  the  sugar  bush. 

Write  for  prices  and  tell  us  the  number 
of  trees  you  tap.  Address  nearest  office. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 
Rutland,  Vermont  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OLD-FASHIONED 

HARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

THAT  LIVE  OUTDOORS  DURING  WINTER 

Oriental  Poppies.  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Lupines,  Phlox,  and  258  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

ZINNIAS,  ASTERS,  SALVIAS,  LARKSPURS, 
PETUNIAS— AND  MANY  OTHERS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Pepper,  Cabbage.  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Egg  Plant, 
Sweet  Potato,  Celery  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


calcium  arc  four  of  them.  All  these 
minerals  total  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
dried  prune  flesh.  There  is  much  sugar 
in  the  prune  flesh,  both  fruit  sugar  and 
cane  sugar.  The  acids  present  are  malic, 
citric,  tartaric,  benzoic  and  boric.  Malic 
acid  predominates  and  it,  no  doubt,  has 
more  influence  on  the  flavor  of  the  dried 
prune  than  any  other  one  constituent. 
Nitrogen-containing  compounds  called, 
crude  proteins  make  lip  about  2.7  per 
cent  of  the  prune  flesh.  To  make  the  im¬ 
portance  of  prunes  in  our  diet  more  in¬ 
telligible  will  say  one  pound  of  dried 
Italian  prunes  will  furnish  21  per  cent 
of  heat  energy,  9  per  cent  of  protein,  32 
per  cent  of  calcium,  30  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  1.46  per  cent  of  iron.  If 
with  all  this  are  mentioned  the  mildly 
laxative  properties  of  the  undigested  resi¬ 
due,  the  pleasant  tartness,  given  to  the 
taste  by  the  acids,  and  the  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  components  in  keeping 
the  normal  alkali  reserve  of  the  blood, 
abundant  reason  is  apparent  to  us  for 
the  liberal  use  of  dried  prunes  in  our 
diet. 

The  growing  body  must  not  be  stinted 
on  calcium  and  phosphorus  if  bones  and 
teeth  are  to  be  strong  and  healthy.  These 
are  found  in  the  dried  prune  in  a  very 
assimilable  form.  The  blood  cannot  do 
its  work  properly  without  a  small  but 
continual  supply  of  iron.  So  it  is  seen 
that  dried  prunes  are  much  better  for 
children  than  candy.  E.  M.  s. 

Oregon. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Apples  for  Health,  Inc.,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  package  manufacturers’  associations 
seem  to  be  getting  all  set  to  embark  on 
a  large-scale  apple  advertising  campaign. 
The  plan  calls  for  the  following :  “The 
basket,  barrel  and  container  manufac¬ 
turers  or  their  dealers  add  to  their  in¬ 
voices  which  are  sent  to  the  apple  grow¬ 
ers  an  item  which  represents  one  cent  per 
bushel  container  (three  cents  for  bar¬ 
rels)  purchased  by  the  apple  grower. 
This  one  cent  per  bushel  (three  cents 
per  barrel)  will  be  turned  over  to  Ap¬ 
ples  for  Health,  Inc.,  for  the  nation-wide 
advertising  campaign  to  popularize  ap¬ 
ples  and  thus  stabilize  prices  to  apple 
growers.  The  above  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  proposed  method  of  col¬ 
lection  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Apples  for  Health,  Inc.,  (the  National 
Apple  Advertising  Association),  and  the 
national  associations  of  basket  and  bar¬ 
rel  makers.” 

W.  S.  Campfield,  secretary  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Horticultural  Society,  seems 
to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
evolving  it  after  the  former  plan  of  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  from  growers  did 
not  pay  for  the  gasoline  consumed  in 
making  the  rounds  for  soliciting  dona¬ 
tions.  The  plan  offers  possibility  for 
some  action  which  is  most  decidedly  what 
the  apple  needs. 

The  Mountaineer  Member’s  Monthly, 
of  the  West  Virginia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  notes  the  successful  defense  of 
their  State  Entomologist,  and  indirectly 
the  orchard  men  themselves,  against  a 
$15,000  damage  suit  instituted  by  the 
owners  of  a  farm  on  which  cedars,  hosts 
for  apple-cedar  rust,  were  removed  by  the 
entomologist  under  a  State  law.  Both 
sides  of  the  case  seem  to  have  been  fought 
with  great  energy.  The  decision  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  removal  of  cedar 
trees  causing  damage  in  adjacent  apple 
orchards  is  an  airtight  proposition  in 
West  Virginia.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  cedars  near  worth-while  Penn¬ 
sylvania  apple  orchards  under  our  pres¬ 
ent  law,  the  apple  grower  cuts  the  trees 
and  the  State  pays  the  owner  70  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  cedars. 

This  same  issue  of  the  Mountaineer 
presented  an  article  by  Malcolm  M. 
Brown,  executive  head  of  the  American 
Fruit  Growers’  for  the  Appalachian  dis¬ 
trict,  entitled,  “Raise  75  Packed  Barrels 
Per  Acre  or  Lose.”  From  some  of  the 
figures  of  the  1926  survey  of  the  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Region,  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  441  mature  orchards 
visited  averaged  only  one  barrel,  or_  less 
per  tree,  per  year  for  1921  to  1925  in¬ 
clusive,  and  about  10  per  cent  averaged 
less  than  one-half  barrel  per  tree  per 
year  for  the  same  time.  Even  a  brief 
inspection  shows  that  many  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  that  region  are  losing  money  if 
the  75  packed  barrels  per  acre  is  correct, 
as  it  reasonably  seems  to  be. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  wait 
until  June  before  they  consider  setting 
out  a  strawberry  bed?  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  earlier  strawberries  are 
set  the  better.  As  soon  in  the  Spring  as 
the  soil  can  be  fitted  properly,  they  are 
best  planted.  Plants  set  now  lose  al¬ 
most  two  months  start  which  they  would 
have  had  by  this  time  in  most  of  the 
State,  and  seldom  make  enough  runners 
to  insure  a  good  fruiting  row  for  next 
year. 

The  more  we  see  of  strawberry  and 
raspberry  growing,  the  more  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  shortage  of  rainfall  at 
critical  times  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  failing  to  secure  profit¬ 
able  yields.  The  plants  may  be  fairly 
free  from  disease  and  insects  and  cold 
weather  may  be  past,  and  everything  else 
may  be  fine,  but  if  the  soil  continues  too 
dry,  the  yields  are  surely  going  to  fall 
off.  Howard  17  is  ripening  fruit  now, 
although  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  the  ber¬ 
ries  lack  size  and  quality  ;  the  new  irri¬ 
gation  system  will  not  help  this  year’s 
crop  if  it  fails  to  arrive  very  soon,  how¬ 


ever,  it  will  be  of  benefit  for  the  new 
plantings  in  growing  a  fuller  row. 

K.  H.  SUDDS. 


As  We  Go  Along 

Four  days  with  the  mercury  at  80  and 
bright  sunshine  dried  out  those  10  bush¬ 
els  of  quack  roots,  so  that  they  burned 
readily.  As  many  more  have  been  dug 
out  for  the  same  treatment.  This  is  the 
sort  of  job  that  the  more  one  does  the 
better  his  courage  gets.  One  mistake  I 
have  made  with  such  work  at  times  was 
not  going  over  the  ground  the  second 
time.  I  find  that  where  10  baskets  of 
these  roots  are  taken  out  quite  carefully 
another  basket  is  sure  to  be  found  by 
forking  over.  If  they  are  not  removed, 
the  ground  will  soon  be  infested  again. 
That  quaeky  spot — 10x15  feet — is  now  in 
shape  so  that  anything  can  be  grown 
there,  and  two  hours’  work  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  gait  did  it. 

The  heat  and  a  favorable  rain  made 
the  sweet  corn  jump,  though  it  is  still 
smaller  than  usual  for  the  middle  of 
June,  and  is  being  coaxed  along  with 
some  high-power  soluble  fertilizer,  15- 
30-15,  which  is  great  stuff,  but  needs  to 
be  used  with  caution. 

No  Mexican  bean  beetles  have  ap¬ 
peared  yet.  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  vigorous  work  last  year  cleared 
them  all  out,  but  it  surely  did  lessen  the 
number  to  hibernate.  One  row  of  late 
beans  was  so-  badly  eaten  while  I  was 
away  two  or  three  days  that  the  vines 
were  pulled  up  carefully  with  their  load 
of  beetles  in  various  stages  and  put  on 
a  bonfire.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  judg¬ 
ing  from  a  count  on  plants,  about  10,000 
were  disposed  of  in  this  way.  Later  all 
old  vines  and  rubbish  were  burned,  and 
the  spot  where  they  naturally  would  have 
wintered  stirred  up.  From  what  was 
observed  last  year,  no  half-way  meas¬ 
ures  will  handle  them. 

The  Viking  raspberries  received  from 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  growing,  with 
no  sign  of  disease  thus  far.  Some  plants 
have  blossoms,  so  I  am  hoping  to  get  a 
few  fruits.  The  Mastodon  strawberries 
are  fruiting  well.  I  let  them  bear  all 
they  will  for  the  early  crop.  They  are 
a  wonderful  variety  for  garden  use. 

One  row  of  peas  balked.  They  were 
planted  so  early  that  the  cold  and  wet 
apparently  stunted  them.  They  have 
been  spaded  under  and  tomato  plants 
set  there,  which  promise  well.  This  part 
of  Northern  New  Jersey  is  not  a  good 
location  for  peas,  except  now  and  then 
a  season.  As  a  rule  Spring  is  late,  and 
as  soon  as  the  peas  get  going,  Summer 
jumps  in  with  fiery  sunshine  that  peas 
cannot  endure.  A  few  are  planted  every 
year,  but  I  do  not  depend  much  on 
them.  w.  W.  H. 
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July  Work  in  the  Garden 

The  commencement  of  July  sees  our 
flower  garden  “all  grown  up,”  and  from 
now  onwards  with  proper  care  and  fore¬ 
thought  we  should  enjoy  a  bountiful  dis¬ 
play  of  colorful  and  fragrant  blooms  until 
the  coming  of  keen  autumnal  frosts 
serves  to  remind  that  another  gardening 
season  will  soon  be  but  a  memory. 

The  keen  gardener  will  find  much  to 
do  during  the  present  month,  and  no 
operation  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  maintenance  of  a  soil-mulch  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe. 
No  other  expedient  is  of  so  great  avail 
in  the  conservation  of  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and  the  longer  we  can  refrain  from 
artificial  watering  the  better.  Therefore 
cultivate  freely,  and  certainly  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  rainfall.  When  the 
application  of  water  from  hose  or  water¬ 
ing  can  is  deemed  necessary  give  in 
generous  measure ;  mere  surface  dribbl- 
ings  are  worse  than  useless.  Soak  the 
ground  thoroughly  so  that  the  moisture 
percolates  to  a  depth  of  nine  or  10  inches 
and  then  give  no  further  supplies  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  in  the  meantime  stir 
the  surface  soil  assiduously  to  prevent 
undue  evaporation  of  the  water  given. 

It  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to 
mulch  the  soil  about  many  of  the  strong- 
rooted  subjects  as  Phlox,  Salvias, 
Artemisias,  roses,  etc.,  with  some  short 
well-decayed  manure.  This  serves  to  keep 
the  roots  cool,  conserves  moisture,  and 
at  the  same  time  provides  valuable  food 
materials  just  at  a  time  when  they  are 
required.  In  some  cases  a  layer  of  even 
well-rotted  manure  on  the  soil  surface 
may  be  considered  unsightly  and  peat 
moss  or  buckwheat  hulls  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  but  neither  possesses  the  feeding 
properties  of  the  manure  and  so  cannot 
be  considered  as  beneficial. 

The  use  of  liquid  manure  during  the 
growing  season  is  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  does  much  to  further  the  production 
of  exhibition  quality  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  drainings  from  the 
manure  heap,  rich,  brown  and  somewhat 
odorous,  should  be  diluted  until  the  color 
of  weak  tea  and  may  then  be  applied  in 
copious  quantities  at  weekly  or  10-day 
intervals  to  all  subjects  requiring  such 
assistance.  An  alternative  method  is  to 
half  fill  a  potato  sack  with  some  good 
rich  cow  manure,  place  it  in  a  large 
cask  or  barrel  and  fill  with  water.  Allow 
this  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
dilute  the  liquid  as  previously  advised. 
Manure  water  should  not  be  used  when 
the  plants  are  suffering  for  lack  of 
moisture,  otherwise  the  tiny  root  hairs 
absorb  it  so  rapidly  that  damage  ensues 
— in  fact  such  a  procedure  is  akin  to 
feeding  a  man  breaking  a  long  fast  Avith 
beefsteak !  Plants  really  dry  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  soaking  with  clear  Avater 
first  and  the  manure  Avater  may  be 
applied  24  hours  later.  Many  shrubs  and 
trees  benefit  very  noticeably  from  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure  water  during  the 
Summer  growing  period,  but  those  which 
have  been  planted  less  than  a  year  will 
not  require  any  such  help,  for  the  object 
must  be  to  encourage  such  to  gain  a  firm 
anchorage  upon  the  soil  by  sending  out 
new  roots  seeking  further  supplies  of 
food.  Nevertheless  these  newly  planted 
specimens  are  more  likely  to  suffer  during 
periods  of  drought  than  are  those  longer 
established  and  so  watering  must  re¬ 
ceive  attention  as  the  occasion  demands. 

The  care  of  the  lawn  is  a  major 
problem  to  the  owner  of  the  small  garden. 
With  the  coming  of  'hot  dry  weather  it 
is  not  advisable  to  cut  the  grass  as  short 
as  earlier  in  the  season.  Here  again 
liquid  manure  can  be  used  advantage¬ 
ously,  and  will  do  much  to  maintain  a 
delightfully  vivid  green-liued  sward.  If 
the  best  results  are  desired  feeding  must 
be  systematically  undertaken.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  undoubtedly  the  best  sub¬ 
stance  for  this  purpose,  for  it  encourages 
a  growth  of  fine  grasses  and  discourages 
clover  and  certain  weed's.  Dissolved  in 
Avater  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to 
the  gallon  it  may  be  used  _  in  the  same 
manner  as  advised  for  liquid  manure  of 
animal  origin.  Alternatively  it  may  be 
applied  direct  to  the  grass  during  rainy 
periods  but  as  it  is  certain,  to  burn  and 
kill  the  grass  if  allowed  to  fall  in  lumps 
or  if  a  too  heavy  dressing  is  applied  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  former  method  of 
application. 

Staking  of  all  plants  requiring  support 
must  be  attended  to  as  growth  advances, 
for  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to 
straighten  out  and  stake  and  tie  plants 
Avhich  have  been  much  neglected  in  this 
respect.  In  many  cases  twiggy  stakes  cut 
from  the  woodlands  during  the  dormant 
season  will  be  found  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  Avith  more  pleasing  grace  than  do 
the  canes  or  stakes  purchased — but  for 
strong  growing  subjects  the  latter  are 
to  me  preferred. 

So  soon  as  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums, 
and  Gaillardias  have  finished  their  first 
blooming,  they  should  be  cut  back, 
mulched  Avith  decayed  manure  and  a 
goodly  second  crop  of  bloom  Avill  shortly 
repay  these  attentions.  Do  not  neglect 
to  cut  aAvay  dead  and  faded  floAvers  from 
all  subjects  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  seed,  a  process  which  is  parti¬ 
cularly  exhausting  to  the  plant’s  resources, 
and  which  very  quickly  leads  to  the 
close  of  the  blooming  period.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  dead  flowers  of 
lilacs,  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  be  re¬ 
moved.  not  however  taking  any  of  the 
wood  in  the  process. 

July  is  the  best  month  to  lift,  divide 
and  replant  Irises  of  the  Germanica  sec¬ 


tion,  but  the  Siberian  Irises  should  not 
receive  attention  in  this  way  until  the 
last  AA’eek  of  the  month  or  during  the 
first  Aveek  in  August.  As  the  roots'  are 
lifted  any  diseased  portions  should  be 
carefully  cut  aAvay  and  the  cut  surfaces 
dusted  Avith  lime  or  floAvers  of  sulphur. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  month  affords 
a  good  opportunity  to  lift,  grade  and  re¬ 
plant  daffodils  and  Narcissi  which  huA-e 
remained  in  the  one  site  for  three  years 
or  more.  Delay  in  this  matter  should 
not  be  countenanced,  for  early  in  August 
neAV  root  groAvth  begins  and  disturbance 
then  causes  unnecessary  check.  Narcissi 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  long- 
out  of  the  ground. 

While  Lilium  candidum  (the  Madonna 
lily)  is  better  left  undisturbed  so  long 
as  it  is  _  living  and  floAvering  happily, 
when  it  is  to  be  moved,  a  week  or  two 
after  the  blooming  pei’iod  is  the  best 
time  to  undertake  the  removal.  NeAvly 
purchased  bulbs  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  obtainable,  ahvays  bearing  in 
mind  that  Candidum  is  one  of  the  lilies 
which  do  not  produce  stem  roots  and 
so  is  planted  Avith  the  nose  of  the  bulb 
but  tAvo  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

If  you  have  not  already  soAvn  seeds 
of  perennials  and  biennials  lose  no  fur¬ 
ther  time  in  doing  so.  A  well- ventilated 
cold  frame  carefully  shaded  from  strong 
light  until  the  seedlings  push  above  the 
ground  affords  the  best  condition  under 
which  such  .seeds  are  sown,  but  excellent 
results  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  in  the 
open  and  improvising  a  temporary  shad¬ 
ing.  _  Pansy  seed  of  the  best  procurable 
strains  to  be  soAvn  early  in  August  should 
be  ordered  now. 

As  soon  as  Rambler  roses  have  passed 
out  of  bloom  they  should  be  pruned. 
This  operation  consists  of  removing  the 
old  floAvering  canes  from  the  base  and 
tying  in  the  young  vigorous  basal  groAvths 
to  ripen  and  bloom  the  foIloAving  season — 
in  fact  they  require  the  same  treatment 
in  this  respect  as  is  accorded  raspberries. 
r  Poppies,  Asters,  lupines,  Gypsophila, 
Zinnias  and  several  other  of  our  popular 
annuals,  if  soAvn  uoav  in  a  cool  border, 
will  give  some  useful  bloom  before  the 
arrival  of  killing  frosts. 

Sharp  lookout  must  be  maintained  for 
the  first  onslaughts  of  disease  and  pest, 
and  prompt  measures  in  the  way  of  dust¬ 
ing  or  spraying  must  be  embarked  upon 
towards  their  eradication. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  routine  work 
under  glass  we  must  have  in  mind  just 
Avhat  will  be  required  up  to  and  during 
the  Christmas  season,  Poinsettias  can 
be  propagated  now  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  growth,  but  the  small  grower  will 
be  well  advised  to  purchase*  his  require¬ 
ments  already  rooted  in  244-in.  pots  from 
the  men  who  specialize  in  this  business. 
Christmas  Begonias  can  also  be  pur¬ 
chased  inexpensively  in  244-in  pots  and 
Avill  make  fine  specimens  by  Christmas  if 
properly  cared  for.  Bulbs,  as  hyacinths, 
Narcissi'  and  Freesias  intended  for 
Christmas  flowering  should  be  ordered 
without  delay  and  must  be  potted  up  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  hand.  If  lilies  are 
required  for  Christmas  obtain  retarded 
bulbs  at  once,  pot  them  singly  in  six  or 
seven-inch  pots  or  three  together  in  a 
nine-inch  pot  and  bring  along  steadily 
until  the  buds  form*  The  various  forms 
of  L.  spec-iosum  are  best*  for  this  purpose, 
and  Melpomene  is  especially  good. 

Soav  seeds  of  good  strains  of  Primulas, 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  to  produce 
early  Spring  bloom.  All  three  appreciate 
a  rather  moist  soil,  rich  in  humus  and 
conditions  as  cool  as  possible  with  shade 
from  bright  sunshine. 

The  periodic  use  of  a  nicotine  spray 
will  serve  to  control  attacks  by  aphis, 
red  spider  and  thrips,  and  if  fungoid 
troubles  occur  any  of  the  several  good 
proprietary  fungicides  should  give  con¬ 
trol.  provided  the  makers’  directions  are 
carefully  carried  out.  In  this  respect  it  is 
of  course  axiomie  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  T.  H.  everett. 


Storing  Canna  Roots 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for 
Canna  roots  through  the  Winter?  Must 
they  be  dried  the  same  as  Dahlias  and 
stored  in  the*  cellar,  or  must  the  dirt 
be  left  on  Avhen  stored?  E.  M.  H. 

Reading,  Pa. 

In  the  Fall,*  when  the  Canna  foliage 
has  been  killed  by  frost  let  the  tops  dry  a 
few  days,  then  dig  the  roots,  and  let 
them  dry.  Do  not  shake  off  any  earth 
that  adheres  to  the  roots.  Store  them  on 
shelves  in  a  cool  cellar  such  as  would  be 
suitable  for  Irish  potatoes.  They  must 
not  freeze,  but  must  not  be  too  warm, 
nor  too  moist.  If  the  roots  do  not  hold 
much  earth,  it  is  well  to  throw  a  thin 
covering  of  light  soil  over  them.  This  is 
especially  necessary  with  the  highly  im¬ 
proved  modern  varieties ;  the  old-style 
small-flowered  Cannas  keep  like  potatoes, 
under  similar  conditions.  The  shelf  stor¬ 
age  is  to  provide  for  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  We  have  kept  them  well  in  slat- 
bottom  flats,  one  layer  deep,  with  the 
earth  covering,  their  greatest  enemy  being 
too  warm  a  temperature. 


Grandma  cleans  the  kitchen, 

Sister  does  the  stairs; 

Father  cleans  the  cellar. 

Brother  scrubs  the  chairs. 
Mother  cleans  my  face  and  hands, 
Well  as  she  is  able, 

And  Avhen  it  comes  to  eating  time 
We  all  help  clean  the  table. 

— Albany  Knickerbocker  Press, 


Address 


City  .  State 


Why  Swelter  in  a  9 

Hot  Kitchen  • 

You  can  enjoy  a  cool  kitchen  with  the  Silent  Glow  Range 
Burner,  yet  have  instant,  controlled  heat  in  your  range  at 
the  turn  of  a  knob — and  all  the  hot  water  you  want. 

The  Burner  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  installed  in  your 
present  coal  or  Avood  stove, 
and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  hoAV  much  easier  —  and 
better  —  your  cooking  Avill 
be,  because  of  the  steady, 
even  heat. 

You  will  be  delighted  at  the  mod¬ 
est  price  of  the  Silent  Glow  Range 
Burner.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer 
about  it  today  —  or  Avrite  us  for 
complete  details. 

The  Silent  Glow 
Oil  Burner 
Corporation 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner 
Corp.,  Ltd..  6320  St.  Hubert  St., 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 


The  Burner  with  the  Five-Year  Factory  Guarantee 
Backed  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Deposit 


Tune  in  on  Station  WTIC,  Hartford.  Conn.  Every  Thursday  evening  between  7:30  and 
8:00,  Seth  Parker’s  Old  Fashioned  Singin’  School  will  broadcast. 

THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP.  RN.-Y.  6-2 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  GIoav  Range  Burner. 

Name . 


Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 

"  SPECIAL  SALE 


-\ 


ST2S.  SPECIAL  SALE  8sf 

APRICOT  QUEEN — Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIVERMERE — Very  dark  velvety 
red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY — Light  cerise. 

DELICATA  — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 

ENFIELD  BEAUTY — Beautiful  salmon  with  ma¬ 
roon  base 

HENRI  CAYEAUX — Old  rose,  shading  into  wine 
color. 

HERCULES — Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 


Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall, 


fine  salmon  pink  with 


late. 


Bloom  during  April.  May,  June  and  last 
forever.  FloAvers  measure  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Plant  now.  The  roots  must 
be  planted  now  to  bloom  next  Spring 
and  each  year.  We  ship  during  June. 


JOYCE— Large 
erect  stems. 

MRS.  PERRY— Very 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELIK  —Red,  medium  height; 

NEGRILLON — Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE — Orange  red  variety. 

PINK  BEAUTY — Large  clear  pink 
base. 

PROSERPINE  —  A  very  beautiful 
strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET — Very  bright  scarlet. 

TOREADOR — Very  large  dark  red  Avith  black 
center. 

WELCOME  —Reddish  crimson. 

WURTEMBERGIA — One  of  tiie  best  tall  grow¬ 
ing  reds. 

All  these  varieties  are  grown  from  seed. 


with  black 
red  with 


The  Entire  Selection  of  IS  Roots,  not  cQ  30 
labeled,  with  planting  directions  . 

All  these  varieties  are  in  bloom  NOW,  at  our  Nurseries.  If  possible  come  and  see  THEM. 


The  Fischer  Nurseries  Evergreen  Uept -t5 


EASTON,  PA. 


Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


WE  PAY 
,S«  *  the  FREIGHT 

’HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS.  BOX.  245  INTERLAKEN, NY 


For  Sale — A  Number  of  New  and  Usea 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Guaranteed 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO..  INC.  290  HUDSON  ST..  N.  V.  C. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PKAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


Ornamental  Iron  Gates  Drive  Gates  7 

Send  for  free  descriptive  literature 

Keystone  SatesCorp.,  67  Metropolitan  Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeas.  Use  kerosene _ 

burn  them  green — stalka  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes, road  commissioners,  parka,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers. Does 4  men's  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hatick  Mfg.Co.,123  Tenth  St., Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  50S-A  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  AA’ashington,  D.  C. 


<3®«l 
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and  Purifying  the  Skill 
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T*e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


Best  straight  Timothy  sold  at  $24  to  $25.  Mixed 
hay  sold  at  $21  to  $23.  The  straw  market  was 
unchanged  from  last  week  and  most  sales  of 
both  oat  and  wheat  straw  brought  around  $12.50 
a  ton.  Best  straight  rye  sold  at  $14.50. 

J.  M.  F. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

June  12,  1930. 

MILK 

June  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone.  $2.80 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68%  >  2B, 
$1.93y2  ;  Class  3.  $1.70.  .  i  a 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.90;  Class  3,  $1.70. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy. 
Extra,  92  score  .... 
Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . * 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


,  $0,331/2  @$0 

.32%  @  , 

.29%  @ 

,  .27 1/2  @ 

.26  @ 

,  .25  @ 

.  .20  @ 

,  .29  @ 

,  .35%  @ 


.311/2  @ 
.29  (<i> 

.27  @ 


.34 

33 

.321/2 

.281/2 

.27 

.28 

.23 

,30 

.36 

.35 

.341/2 

.301/2 

.32 


CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. $0.25  @$0.26 

Fancy  .  00  _ 

Average  run . 22  .  @  .-3 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  ..  .1<%@  -18% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  .  .$0.32%  @$0.33% 


@ 


@ 


.28 
•26% 
.25 
.34 
.31 
.27 
.23 


Average  extras . 27 

Extra  firsts . 2b 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . . .  .36 

Mixed  colors  . 26 

Gathered  best  . 2o 

Fair  to  good . ^-0 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb. 

Fair  to  good  .  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys  . 

Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

Dark  doz . 

Culls  .  i-50® 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

. . $0.21  @$0.25 


.  .  $0.33@$0.30 

. .  .23  @ 

.30 

..  .14@ 

.10 

. .  .25  @ 

.27 

.19 

. .  .25  @ 

.41 

. .  .25  @ 

.40 

..  2.00@ 

2.50 

.  .  1.50@ 

2.00 

Fowls, 
Chickens  .  . 
Roosters  .  . 
Ducks 
Geese 

Rabbits,  lb. 


.30  @ 
.13@ 
,16@ 
.12  @ 
.17  @ 


.35 

.14 

.18 

.14 

.20 


Steers, 

Bulls! 


100 


IAVE  STOCK 

lbs . 


$10. 50  @11 .75 

.  7.00@  7.25 

"Ulia  . .  6.00@  8.00 

FnK-es  '  best . . 11.50@12.50 

(  a  Kes.  best  ..  8.00@10.00 


Calves,  best 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs 


5.00  @  5.50 
11.00@13.00 


Ilogs  8.50@11.00 

MEATS 

. $0.15  @$0.16 

. 12  @  .14 

_  .10@  .11 

.  17.50@21.50 


DRESSED 

Calves  prime,  lb.  . . 

Good  to  choice  .... 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . *.  *. !  I3.50ll6.00 

Ks  ::::::::::::::: . r, . . 

POTATOES 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . $t'S^3  75 

Southern,  new  bbl . .  .  -  ^  3  qq 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .75 m  3.oo 

VEGETABLES 

do, . »-«2£*f88 


Asparagus,  doz . ■■■’  1.00 

Beets,  bu .  -  KC\fa)  2  00 

Cabbage,  bu.  .  /UU 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz.  ^ .  50  to) 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1500) 

Eggplants,  i  bu.^ .  £oo@ 

Horseradish,  bbl . .  •  J5(^, 

Kale,  bbl.  .  _  .50 @ 

lettuce,  bu.  •  . . ;  ;  _  2.50 @ 

Lima  beans,  bu.  ••••••  00(a) 

Onions,  Texas  new,  bu . i'75@ 

Peas,  bu.  •  •  •  . 

Peppers,  bu.  • 

Radishes,  bu. 

Rhubarb,  100 
Spinach,  bu. 

Spuash,  new, 

String  beans. 

Sweet  corn,  -.oo'Schs'"’  •' •  •  •  2.00@ 
Watercress,  10O  Dens.  . 

dried  beans — Jobbing  1  rices 

..  mo  lbs  . $8.50@10.00 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  ...  _  .  7.00@  7.25 

. .  .  .10.75@11.00 

White  kidney  . . 

’'‘imported  ::::::: :::::::woo®io.75 

FRUITS 

. $5.00@$9.50 

.  4.00@  7.00 


bchs. 

bu.  • 
bu. 


bu. 


1.00  @ 
1.00@ 
2.50  @ 
.50@ 
.75@ 
,50@ 
2.25@ 


3.75 

2.50 

1.75 
2.25 

2  25 

6.50 

1.00 

4.50 

4.50 

2.75 
5.00 

2.50 

1.50 
3.00 
1.00 
2.25 
3.00 

3  25 
3.00 


Apples,  Albemarle 

Baldwins  . 

Blackberries,  qt. 
Cherries,  12-qt,  bskt 
Up-river  •••••■ 
Huckleberries,  N.  C. 
Muskmelons,  bu.  • 
Peaches,  crate  . . 
Strawberries 

Maryland,  qt.  .  . 
Jersey,  qt. 
Watermelons,  carload 


qt. 


.08  @ 
1.50@ 
.15@ 
,25@ 
2.25(a) 
2.00@ 


,10@ 

.10@ 


.23 

1.75 

.25 

.45 

3.50 

6.00 

.20 

.30 


.  700.00 @S70.00 


hay  and  straw 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@25.00 

Straw  rye  .  14.00@15.00 

Oats  and  wheat  . 14.00@15.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2*  red . $1.23% 


No.  1  Dark  Spring  .  1.24% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 97% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53% 

Rye  . 69% 

Barley  . 73 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46@  .47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45 @  .50 

Gathered  . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .35 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 20@  .30 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Weather  conditions  were  again  a  determining 
factor  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market.  Dry 
weather  resulted  in  lighter  supplies  of  produce 
and  the  market  was  generally  higher  for  most 
lines.  Strawberries  were  in  lighter  supply  and 
best  stock  was  stronger.  Fancy  New  jersey 
berries  in  32-qt.  crates  sold  at  $4  to  $G,  with 
a  few  best  up  to  $7.50  to  $8.  Ordinary  stock 
from  all  sections  was  mostly  $2  to  $3.50.  The 
cantaloupe  market  was  weak,  as  demand  was 
slow,  and  the  honeydew  market  held  barely 
steady.  The  first  cherries  from  New  Jersey  ar¬ 
rived  during  the  week,  and  sold  well  at  $2  to 
$2.50  per  12-qt.  basket.  Watermelons  met  a 
slow  demand  as  the  weather  was  not  warm 
enough  to  stimulate  consumption.  Blackberries 
and  huckleberries  sold  slowly  at  steady  prices. 
The  asparagus  market  was  liberally  supplied 
from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
and  the  market  was  generally  weak.  Best  large 
green  “grass”  sold  at  $2  to  $3,  with  some  ex¬ 
tra  long  at  $3.50  a  crate  of  12  bunches.  Snap¬ 
beans  were  in  liberal  supply  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia  and  under  a  slow  demand  the 
market  was  weaker.  Best  green  beans  brought 
75c  to  $1,25  a  five-peck  hamper,  while  wax 
ranged  from  $1  to  $1.50  for  the  same  container. 
Florida  Limas  were  steady  at  $4  to  $5,  a 
bushel.  New  Jersey  bunched  beets  were  steady 
at  3  to  4c  per  bunch,  but  the  market  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  half-crates  was  slow  at  75c  to  $1.  Car¬ 
rots  and  celery  were  steady.  The  demand  for 
cabbage  showed  some  improvement,  and  the 
market  recovered  some  of  its  previous  losses. 
Best  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  crates  of  point¬ 
ed  type  sold  well  at  $1.50  to  $1.85,  while  Ten¬ 
nessee  crates  sold  at  $1.50.  Cucumbers  and  egg¬ 
plants  were  slow  and  the  market  dull.  Greens 
of  various  types  were  in  slow  demand  and  the 
market  dull.  The  bulk  of  the  arrivals  of  nearby 
lettuce  was  of  ordinary  quality,  and  the  market 
was  weak.  Best  stock,  from  irrigated  fields 
sold  well,  with  best  offerings  bringing  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  while  poorer  stock  was  mostly  50  to  75c. 
Western  Iceberg  was  steady  at  $4.50  to  $5.50 
for  best  arrivals.  The  onion  market  was  also 
stronger,  as  receipts  from  Texas  were  lighter. 
Best  yellow  Bermudas  sold  at  $1.35  to  $1.50. 
with  some  sales  higher.  Crystal  whites  ranged 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  crate.  Peas  were  higher, 
as  the  dry  weather  cut  the  crop  in  nearby  sec¬ 
tions.  Best  New  Jersey  bushels  sold  well  on 
an  advancing  market  at  $2.25  to  $2.75,  with 
an  occasional  sale  at  $3.  California  Telephones 
were  strong  at  $4  a  bushel  hamper.  Tomatoes 
were  weak  as  the  movement  from  Mississippi 
was  heavy.  Mississippi  4’s  sold  at  75  to  90c, 
while  Texas  lugs  brought  $1.85  to  $1.95.  Florida 
0’s  were  slow  at  $2  to  $2.50  The  white  potato 
market  was  steady  with  new  stock  now  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  trade  as  t lie  old  crop 
season  is  about  over.  South  Carolina  is  the 
principal  shipping  point  at  present,  although 
heavy  movement  from  North  Carolina  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  week.  Cloth  top  stave  barrels  of 
Cobblers  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5,  while  partly  graded 
stock  from  Norfolk,  which  has  opened  its  ship¬ 
ping  season,  sold  at  $4.  The  dry  weather  was 
broken  by  a  general  rain  throughout  the  At¬ 
lantic  Seaboard  over  the  past  week-end.  This 
will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  potato 
growers  of  the  later  States  of  this  area,  in¬ 
cluding  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  but  it 
may  have  come  too  late  to  save  the  crops  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Egg  receipts  were  again  lighter,  totaling  only 
38,624  cases  compared  with  49,378  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  before,  and  47,012  cases  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Trading  was 
rather  quiet  and  the  market  was  no  better 
than  steady,  in  spite  of  the  smaller  volume  of 
offerings.  Best  fresh  eggs  sold  well,  and  fresh 
extra  firsts  sold  at  27c.  Fresh  firsts  were 
steadv  at  23  to  25c,  while  fresh  seconds  con¬ 
tinued  slow  at  20  to  21c.  Carefully  selected 
and  candled  stock  for  the  strictest  retail  trade 
sold  rather  slowly  at  32  to  34c.  Drivers  com¬ 
plained  of  the  quality  of  the  offerings,  stating 
that  a  large  part  of  the  supply  was  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  hard  to  move  at  satisfactory 
prices.  About  17.000  cases  were  moved  into 
storage  during  the  seven  (lay  period,  and  total 
stocks  on  hand  now  total  277.367  eases,  com¬ 
pared  with  209,825  cases  last  year  on  the  same 


date. 

The  demand  for  fowls  was  very  slow,  and 
values  were  hard  to  determine.  Receipts  were 
light,  but  more  than  sufficent  to  fill  the  limited 
requirements.  Colored  small  fowls  of  the  best 
quality  brought  25  to  26c,  a  decline  of  2c  from 
last  week’s  quotations.  Trading  in  broilers 
slow,  and  the  market  barely  steady.  Best  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  sold  at  39  to  41c,  while  poorer 
stock  sold  at  36  to  37c.  Old  roosters  were 
slow  at  16  to  18c.  Ducks  sold  on  a  limited 
demand  at  15  to  20c  per  pound. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  totaled  264,. 56 1 
lbs.  compared  with  338.723  lbs.  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  and  466,947  lbs.  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1929.  Trading  was  light  and 
only  the  best  stock  moved  satisfactorily.  Best 
fowls  of  the  desirable  sizes  sold  at  26  to  28c, 
with  poorer  stock  3  to  4c  lower.  Broilers  in 
fairly  liberal  supply  were  slow  at  40  to  44c  a 
pound.  Long  Island  ducks  were  mostly  19  to 


20c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


The  hay  and  straw  market  was  very  quiet 
throughout  the  week.  Only  the  best  stock 
brought  satisfactory  returns,  and  as  the  bulk 
of  the  receipts  were  made  up  of  ordinary  quali¬ 
ty  stock  the  market  was  dull  and  barely  steady. 


Boston  ML  ivets 

Demand  on  vegetables  /as  generally  good 
during  the  past  week,  but  liberal  supplies  on 
some  commodities  caused  lower  prices,  notable 
among  which  was  lettuce.  There  is  practical¬ 
ly  no  market  for  carrots  and  mushrooms.  The 
wool  market  continued  firm  with  a  few  slight 
advances  ’n  quotations,  and  buying  continued 
quite  active.  Eggs  have  advanced  slightly  in 
price,  as  has  likewise  been  the  case  with 
elieese.  The  market  for  dried  beans  has  been 
firm  with  some  price  advances.  The  hay  mar¬ 
ket  remained  firm  on  top  grades. 

Apples.. — Supply  fair,  demand  fair.  Native 
various  varieties  ordinary,  $1  to  $2.  Baldwins, 
best,  mostly,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Large  extra  fancy, 
$3  to  $3.50. 

Asparagus.  —  Supply  fairly  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native.  24  bchs.,  $3  to  $5.50;  few,  $6; 
36  bchs.,  $3.50  to  $7.50  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  and 
N.  J.,  $3.50  to  $5  doz.  bchs.  N.  Y.,  crates, 
$4  to  $6.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
limited.  Va.,  %-bbl.  crts.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  h.h.,  best.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  poorer 
lower  std.  bu.  box.  Ohio,  h.li.,  fancy,  $1.25 
to  $1.75  24  cukes.  Fla.,  bu.  lipr.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  h.h.,  18  heads,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  $1  to  $3.50; 
few,  $4  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand  slow, 
market  fair.  Tex.,  crts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  best,  $2.40  to  $2.50.  P.  E.  I., 
90-lb.  bags,  best,  mostly  $2.75  to  $3;  poorer 
lower.  Fla.,  No.  1,  $7  bbl.  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $5; 
best,  $5.50. 

Radishes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  40  to  60  bchs.,  outdoor,  50  to  75e  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  10  to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  h.h.,  mostly  20  to  28c  lb.  Fla., 
6  bskt.  crt.  ord.,  $1  to  $2.  Tex.,  lug.,  $1.25 
to  $2.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.50  100 
lbs. 

Hay.— Supplies  fair,  mostly  clean-up  of  old 
stock  of  poorer  grades,  market  firm  on  top 
grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26.50;  eastern,  $18  to 
$23.50;  clover  mixed,  red,  $22.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  easy.  Creamery  extras,  33% 
to  34c;  firsts,  32%  to  33%e;  seconds,  31%  to 
32c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  fair.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  35  to  36c;  white  extras,  32  to  34c; 
fresh  eastern,  28  to  29c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25%  to  26%c.  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19% 
to  20%c;  western  fresh,  20  to  21e. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7.50 
to  $8;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  active,  prices  firm. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c;  clothing,  25  to  26c:  %  blood,  combing, 

29  to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing, 
30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  73  to 
76c;  clothing,  65  to  67c:  %  blood,  combing,  65 
to  70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c:  %  blood.  53  to  58c; 
clothing,  49  to  52c;  %  blood,  combing,  51  to 
54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  combing,  75 
to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood,  combing, 
68  to  72c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  about 
steadv;  demand  only  fair,  bulk  of  sales  $10.50 
to  $11.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers 
barely  normal;  bulls  liberal;  market  on  cows 
and  vealers  weak  with  some  sales  25  to  50c 
lower;  bulls  50c  lower  with  some  sales  off 
more;  demand  generally  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  to  choice,  $9  to  $13;  cull 
and  common.  $6.50  to  $9. 

Sheep.— Supply  lambs  light;  market  mostly 
50c  higher;  few  selected  choice,  $12;  demand 
fair:  no  sheep  offered. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $10 
to  $11.50;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $8  to 
$10. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  moderate,  market  fully 
steady  with  some  sales  slightly  higher;  few 
prime,  $220  to  $225;  demand  only  fair.  Choice, 
head,  $190  to  $210;  good,  $155  to  $190;  medium, 
$90  to  $120;  common,  $60  to  $90. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $11.25011.75 

950  to  1,100,  good . 11.25@11.75 

800  up,  medium  .  9.00@11.25 

Common  .  7.50@  9.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  .  9.50@10.50 

Common  and  medium  .  0.50(5)  9.50 

Cows,  good  .  7.25@  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  6.00@  7.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.00@  6.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  8.00@  8.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  6.50@  8.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice...  9.00@11.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00@  9.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice.  .  .11. 00@12. 00 

Medium  .  9.50@11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  9.50 


HOGS 

Hvv.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch .  .  $9.75@10.50 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch . .  .  10.25@10.85 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  med.  to  ch ...  10.70(5 10.85 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.25@10.85 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130.  med.  to  eh . 10.00@10.50 

I’kg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc....  8.00@  8.75 
SHEEP 


Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. ..  .$11. 00@12. 00 

92  down,  medium  . 10.00@11.00 

All  wts.,  common .  9.00@10.00 

Ylg.  weth.,  110  down,  med.  to  ch..  7.50@  9.50 
Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  choice....  4.00@  5.25 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  3.50@  5.00 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.50@  4.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Rus- 
4s,  $5.50  to  $6;  2%-in.,  $5  to  $5.50;  2%-in. 
en  Davis,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  2%-in.,  $3.75  to  $4; 

bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
■25  to  $2.35;  2%-in.  Russets,  $2;  unclassified, 
14 -in.  Russets,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  boxes,  Wash- 
igton,  extra  fancy.  Winesaps,  $3  to  $3.25; 
mey  Winesaps,  $2.50  to  $3;  C  grade  Winesaps, 
’  50  to  $2.75;  beans,  N.  C.  stringless,  bu. 
ors.,  green,  flat.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  wax,  $1.25 
,  $1.50:  poorer  low  at  50c;  S.  C.,  5-pk.  hprs., 
reen,  flat,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  cabbage,  Tenn., 
linted,  60-lb.  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few,  $1.6o; 
leumbers,  S.  C.,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1,  90c  to  $l.lo; 
a.  bskt..  No.  1,  $1-25  to  $1.40;  No.  2,  $1  to 
l .  1 0 ;  Ohio,  h.li.,  chip  bskt.,  fancy,  $1.2o;  po- 
itoes.  old  stock,  Maine,  120-lb.  sacks,  Green 
Its.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $3.15  to  $3.25;  U.  S.  No.  2, 
1.50  to  $1.90;  new  stock,  N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  bbls., 
obblers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $5.25  to  $5.50:  No.  2, 
1  to  $3.50;  La.,  100-lb.  sacks.  Bliss  Triumphs, 
S.  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $4;  radishes,  Ohio,  chip. 


bskt.,  red,  buttons,  2%  doz.  bclis.,  75c  to  $1; 
whites,  2-doz.,  75e  to  $1;  strawberries,  N.  J., 
32-qt.  crts.,  best,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  small,  $8  to 
$8.25;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn.,  bu.  hprs.,  Nancy 
Halls,  No.  1,  $2.75. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  22% 
to  23c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  23%  to  24c; 
nearby  hennery  whites  and  browns,  24  to  24%c. 

Poultry.— Live,  heavy  hens,  25c;  med.,  24  to 
25e-  Leghorns,  18  to  20c;  broilers,  32  to  38c; 
Leghorns,  25  to  30c;  old  roosters,  15c;  ducks, 
16  to  25e;  geese,  10  to  12e;  turkeys,  18  to  20c; 
common  pigeons,  35  to  45c  pair;  fresh-killed, 
full-dressed  hens,  38  to  40c;  hog-dressed,  33 
to  35c  lb. 


Johnson  City— Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  45c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
48e. 

Eggs. — Y'ard  eggs,  doz.,  30c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
25c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  38c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole-milk  cheese,  lb..  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  7c;  new  carrots,  bch.,  7c;  cel¬ 
ery,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  cucumbers,  4  for  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  12%c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  dandelion 
greens,  pk.,  25c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  head,  7e;  home-grown  lettuce,  head, 
7c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs.,  25e;  onions,  green,  bch., 
5c;  potatoes,  pk.,  45c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.75;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  3 
lbs.,  10c:  strawberries,  qt.,  25c;  radishes,  bch  . 
5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  string 
beans,  qt.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  qt.,  8c;  green  peas,  qt.,  15c;  aspara¬ 
gus,  %  lb.,  12%c. 

Plants. — Cabbage  plants,  doz.,  20c;  tomato 
plants,  doz.,  30c;  pepper  plants,  doz.,  30c; 
aster  plants,  doz.,  30c;  geranium  plants,  doz., 
25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c:  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  80c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.. 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
35c;  sliced,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40e;  pork  loins,  lb.,  30c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.. 
20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  32c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
35c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  38e. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  5  lbs..  75c;  eider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  baby  chicks,  each,  12c;  pop¬ 
corn.  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs., 
75c  to  $1;  beet  greens,  bu.,  75c;  doz.  bchs, 
90c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.50;  green  onions,  doz. 
bchs.,  20c;  lettuce,  dozen  heads,  30  to  45c; 
curly,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  outdoor,  crate,  75  to 
80c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  20c;  100  bchs.,  75  to  90c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  40c; 
tomatoes,  h.h,  lb.,  31  to  35c;  pk.,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  tomato  plants,  box,  $1.25. 

Fruit.— Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
strawberries,  qt.,  40c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavv,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  light,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  26  to 
28c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  light,  lb.,  26 
to  28c;  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  30c; 
grade  A.  29c;  grade  B,  28c:  small  lots,  doz., 
30c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 
to  $2.25. 


Planting  a  Hedge 

The  following  advice  about  setting  a 
hedge  is  given  by  Prof.  Beach,  extension 
horticulturist  at  the  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  While  this  advice  was  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  Colorado,  it  will  be 
found  helpful  in  other  localities : 

Hedges  are  called  formal  or  informal, 
according  to  whether  they  are  clipped  cr 
allowed  to  grow  naturally.  Most  shrubs 
that  make  a  dense  bushy  growth,  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  hedge  plants,  whether  clipped  or 
not.  Sometimes  even  assorted  varieties 
of  near  the  same  height  are  used  in  an 
informal  hedge. 

Perhaps  most  common  of  low  to  me¬ 
dium-height  clipped  hedges  is  the  privet. 
Amur  privet  (Ligustrum  amurense)  is 
the  species  most  hardy  in  Colorado.  This 
one  is  very  similar  in  habit  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  California  privet  (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium). 

In  planting,  dig  a  trench  with  one  side 
squared  with  a  spade  to  a  rope  or  line, 
and  pile  the  soil  on  the  opposite  side  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  planting.  Set 
plants  along  the  straight  side  of  the 
trench  about  a  foot  apart  and  settle  loose 
soil  around  the  roots  by  watering  before 
all  the  soil  is  replaced  in  the  trench.  This 
method  of  settling  the  soil  is  better  than 
tramping.  If  a  wider  hedge  is  desired, 
plant  a  double  row  of  plants  with  the  rows 
a  foot  apart  and  a  plant  in  one  row  op¬ 
posite  a  space  in  the  other.  Shorten  all 
plants  in  the  hedge  about  one-third  un¬ 
less  they  have  already  been  cut  back  at 
the  nursery. 

There  is  no  one  form  of  clipping  bet¬ 
ter  than  another  except  that  the  hedge 
should  not  be  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  the  top.  If  the  sides  slope,  the 
hedge  should  be  widest  at  the  bottom. 

Some  other  good  hedge  materials  for 
Colorado  are  Russian  olive  and  Caragana 
for  tall  ones,  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  me¬ 
dium,  and  barberry,  low. 


“Eliza,”  said  a  friend  of  the  family  to 
the  old  colored  washerwoman,  “have  you 
seen  Miss  Edith’s  fiance?”  “No,  ma’am.” 
she  answered,  “it  ain’t  been  in  the  wash 
yet.” — Jack-o’-Lantern. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Decoration.  —  And  now  Decoration 
Day  has  come  and  gone  once  more.  Most 
of  our  plans  for  exercise  in  the  cemeteries 
were  sadly  broken  up  by  a  tremendous 
rain  on  the  Sunday  ^before.  There  was 
a  regular  flood  on  in  these  parts  till  late 
in  the  afternoon.  We  would  have  had 
over  a  hundred  people  down  at  the  old 
church  in  the  country  if  the  weather  had 
been  good.  One  whole  Sunday  school  was 
coming  down  and  a  men’s  Bible  class 
from  another  part  of  the  State  with 
about  40  men.  One  carload  of  these  last 
came  and  the  Parson  had  them  come 
up  to  the  farm  and  have  dinner  here  and 
look  around  a  bit.  However,  Decoration 
Day  itself  was  fair,  though  cold,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
there  came  up  a  real  shower.  About  70 
of  the  Parson’s  parish  folks  came  up  to 
the  farm  and  had  a  great  time  boating 
and  playing  games  and  eating  both  dinner 
and  supper  on  the  big  long  tables  over  by 
the  pond.  Last  year  it  was  a  terrifically 
hot  day,  thermometer  ’way  over  90,  and 
this  year  it  made  you  shiver  to  look  at  the 
water.  In  the  evening,  we  all  went  out  to 
a  nearby  hall  for  a  party,  but  after  such 
a  full  day,  the  party  was  really  a  little 
too  much,  and  the  Parson  doubts  if  that 
would  be  included  another  year.  Over 
town  they  had  a  big  parade  and  it 
rained  hardly  at  all  there.  Speaking  of 
Decoration  Day  parades,  did  you  hear 
about  the  woman  that  was  shouting  so 
vociferously  as  the  Decoration  marchers 
went  by?  In  fact  she  kept  on  shouting 
so  that  it  was  very  noticeable,  and  a 
bystander  accosted  her  in  regard  to  it. 
“I  guess  you’d  hurrah  and  shout  if  you 
were  in  my  place,”  came  the  excited  re¬ 
tort.  “Didn’t  I  have  two  husbands  killed 
in  the  war?” 

Fishing  Once  More.  —  As  the  Parson 
wrote  the  last  word  above,  he  was  asked 
by  Mrs.  Parson  to  go  and  dress  a  couple 
of  those  perch  in  the  dishpan  in  the  sink 
to  help  out  for  dinner,  and  wre  would  have 
the  rest  for  supper.  We  will  take  these 
two  smallish  ones  for  now,  and  those 
three  big  fellows  will  make  a  real  meal 
for  the  family- — helped  out  by  a  good- 
sized  bullhead  which  seems  to  be  gaily 
swimming  around  in  the  pan.  The  Parson 
has  done  no  fishing  for  years,  thinking 
he  had  no  time  and  a  license  costs 
$3.35  in  this  State — but  he  found  himself 
telling  other  folks  how  many  things  there 
were  to  be  enjoyed  that  did  not  cost  as 
much  as  running  cars  all  the  time, 
simply  everyday  pleasures  often  far 
more  healthful  and  satisfying  than  movies 
and  what  not.  Whether  any  fish  are 
caught  or  not,  the  boy  will  never  forget 
the  father  who  goes  fishing  with  him. 
We  picked  up  a  canoe  that  was  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  paper  the  other  day.  It  is 
not  much  of  a  canoe,  but  it  did  not  cost 
very  -much  money.  It  is  like  the  old 
colored  preacher  who  got  only  $50  a 
year.  “Isn’t  that  terribly  poor  pay?” 
some  one  asked  him.  “Sure  it  is,”  said 
the  preacher  cheerily, “but  then  there  you 
are,  I  am  a  terribly  poor  preacher.” 
The  boys  are  having  a  great  time  with 
this  canoe  on  the  pond — especially  when 
there  is  a  stiff  wind.  They  isay  they 
can  tie  it  on  top  of  one  of  the  cars  and 
carry  it  off  on  a  fishing  trip.  The  Parson 
has  just  hunted  up  all  the  mail  order 
refund  slips  he  can  find  and  sent  off  an 
order  for  another  reel.  When  he  got  out 
the  line  he  has  had  for  over  25  years  he 
found  that  was  about  rotted  out,  and  the 
boy  lost  a  good  “prospect”  on  it.  So  it 
■means  a  new  line.  What  makes  a  man  feel 
younger  or  keeps  so  than  the  old  boyhood 
fishing  trips  renewed  once  more?  “Ta” 
dressed  a  bullhead  for  the  first  time  and 
did  a  very  good  job.  We  said  he  took  the 
ax  to  cut  his  head  off.  We  have  had  a 
couple  of  Connecticut  River  shad  this 
Spring,  and  of  course  they  are  very  nice 
with  the  roe  and  all,  but  give  the  Parson 
a  good  fresh  perch  or  bullhead  every  time. 

Old-Timers. — When  the  Parson  writes 
that  book  he  is  always  talking  about, 
but  never  seems  to  have  time  to  get 
started,  he  is  going  to  have  a  chapter  or 
two  devoted  to  “Old-timers’  Tales.”  He 
ventures  a  guess  that  they  will  be  the 
most  read  parts  of  the  book.  He  heard 
a  new  one  the  other  day.  An  old  fellow 
who  lived  down  over  the  hill  went  to 
sleep  one  night  with  the  birds  singing  in 
his  heart  and  thoughts  of  drawing  stone 
oft  the  north  lot  with  his  cattle  and  cart 
on  the  morrow.  However,  he  was  not  to 
get  an  early  start  in  the  morning.  Hav¬ 
ing  brought  round  the  cattle  after  break¬ 
fast,  their  toes  did  not  rattle  over  the 
cart  tongue — for  the  cart  was  not.  He 
looked  low  for  a  long  time  but  not  till  he 
looked  high  as  well  as  low  did  he  see  it. 
It  was  sticking  head  first  right  down  the 
big  stone  chimney.  Wheels  on,  tailboard 
in.  all  ready  to  draw  stone,  if  you  could 
yoke  onto  it.  The  boys  had  paid  the  old 
tellow<  a  visit  during  his  dreams.  Taking 
the  pins  all  out  of  the  cart  they  first 
took  the  tongue  ^nd  axle  up  and  struck  it 
down  the  chimney.  Then  they  brought 
up  the  wheels,  pulled  them  up  with  ropes. 
t»ut  there  still  remained  the  real  problem, 
the  body.  Nothing  daunted  they  tied 
ropes,  on  the  hubs  of  the  big  wheels  and 
made,  as  it  were,  windlasses  and  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  wheels,  they  just  pulled  that  body 


right  up  there.  It  was  on  and  pinned, 
just  as  the  day  it  was  made,  when  the 
old  fellow  first  used  it.  None  of  the 
boys  were  present  to  hear  what  he  said. 
Everyone  agreed  that  his  remarks  were 
undoubtedly  appropriate  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

Beefsteak. — Yes,  beefsteak  it  scarce 
and  *high  around  here,  round  the  Parson’s 
table  anyway.  But  the  Parson  has  his 
expectant  eye  on  a  piece  over  in  the 
pasture.  Talk  about  baby  beef,  and  the 
Parson  has  seen  those  big  fat  lazy  calves 
nursing  from  their  mothers  when  most  as 
big  out  on  that  prairie  grass  in  the 
Dakotas,  and  we  had  a  calf  that  might 
have  gone  for  veal,  but  the  Parson  longed 
for  a  tender  steak  and  calves’  liver  at 
80  cents  a  pound.  He  kept  thinking  of 
those  slivers  we  used  to  cut  off  the 
quarters  of  beef  as  they  hung  down  cellar 
up  on  the  old  farm  when  we  had  orders 
to  build  a  fire  to  keep  the  potatoes  from 
freezing.  These  slivers  we  would  broil  on 
coals  on  the  hearth  and  with  a  slice  or 
two  of  bread  coaxed  from  mother  (and 
little  coaxing  it  took)  and  a  shelf  full  of 
Foundlings  nearby  it  would  keep  a  boy 
from  fainting  away  till  supper  time. 
Also  over  in  the  pasture  there  is  a  cow 
that  we  got  to  tide  us  over  the  dry  spell 
in  the  barn,  and  which  will  go  for  beef 
in  the  Fall  anyway.  She  must  be  giving 
quite  a  little  milk  now  in  good  feed  in 
the  pasture,  for  the  calf  is  certainly  both 
growing  big  and  fat  at  a  wonderful 
pace. 

Out  West. — Speaking  of  our  West, 
reminds  the  Parson  that  he  has  been  read¬ 
ing  about  The  Rural  New-Yorker  trip 
to  the  coast,  and  he  has  more  than  a  mind 
to  try  to  go.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  trip, 
and  of  course  he  can  talk  about  it  and 
preach  about  it  till  the  end  of  his  days, 
or  till  everyone  wishes  the  end  of  his 
days  would  come. 

Crooked. — The  Parson  heard  a  man 
who  had  been  39  years  a  college  professor 
talk  the  other  day.  After  dealing  with 
the  products  of  our  schools  for  all  those 
years,  he  was  terribly  down  on  our 
system  of  education.  We  try  to  pour  a 
little  knowledge  into  the  young  folks’ 
heads,  but  how  can  we  get  them  to  do 
■some  thinking  for  themselves?  He  said 
a  crf&ok  was  one  that  thought  crooked, 
could  not  think  'straight ;  he  thought 
crooked  so  (he  became  a  crook.  In  this 
new  and  complicated  and  extremely  ex¬ 
acting  age,  we  need  thinkers  as  never 
before.  While  it  is  claimed  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  are 
doomed  to  failure  before  they  start  in, 
this  man  said  for  a  fact  that  84  per  cent 
of  the  business  ventures  failed  in  this 
country.  These  people  simply  did  not 
think  things  through  before  they  started 
in.  “Education”  this  man  said  “was  to 
fit  our  children  for  useful  and  happy 
lives.” 

The  Auto.- — The  Parson  heard  an¬ 
other  man  talking  about  buying  and 
selling  cars.  He  claimed  that  the  woman’s 
influence  in  buying  a  car  measured  90 
per  cent  and  the  children’s  part  in  it 
tallied  nine  per  cent  and  the  “head  of 
the  house  share”  just  one  per  cent.  While 
railroads  complain  that  autos  take  away 
their  business,  they  may  well  remember 
that  they  get  $208,000, 000  for  freighting 
the  autos  themselves  around.  This  man 
claimed  that  Henry  Ford  was  trying  to 
work  out  a  scheme  whereby  he  could  pay 
$18  for  any  old  junked  car  for  scrap 
and  thus  clear  up  the  unsightly  junk 
yards.  This  would  be  a  great  scheme  and 
let  us  hope  it  works  out.  The  attitude  of 
factories  toward  one  another  has  changed 
tremendously.  Factories  used  to  lock 
people  out  for  fear  they  would  steal 
ideas,  but  they  learned  they  w.ere  locking 
more  ideas  out  than  they  were  keeping  in. 
Now  these  factories  not  only  show  you 
through  but  offer  you  pads  and  pencils  to 
take  along  with  you  in  case  you  want 
to  make  any  drawings  or  sketches  of 
new  machinery  you  saw.  'The  idea  is  to 
boost  the  whole  industry  and  take  a 
chance  on  getting  your  share. 

To  Maine. — (Here  it  is  June  5,  and 
the  Parson  will  get  this  off.  George  is  at 
home  from  the  divinity  school  in 
Minnesota,  and  just  now  is  doing  a  bit 
of  ironing  for  his  mother.  He  is  very 
handy  about  the  house.  He  says  the 
last  ironing  he  did  was  out  West  for  a 
parishioner  at  a  mission  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  Having  also  milked  six  cows 
first,  that  family  got  to  church  on  time. 
He  and  the  Parson  expect  to  go  to  a 
Summer  conference  at  Ocean  Park, 
Maine,  on  June  23,  for  the  week.  We  will 
probably  drive  up  in  a  car  and  carry 
others  with  us.  The  Parson  will  write 
up  the  trip  in  the  next  letter.  George 
is  troubled  with  hay  fever  here  in  the 
Summer,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  what 
to  do.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  he 
has  it  in  Maine.  He  did  not  have  it  at 
all  down  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
We  may  possibly  stop  off  in  Vermont 
for  a  few  days  and  see  if  he  has  it  there. 
We  have  tried  and  tried  to  find  out 
what  weed  or  pollen  it  is  that  affects 
him,  but  without  success  so  far.  Just  as 


the  Parson  writes  an  airplane  is  passing 
overhead,  regular  passenger  service  to 
Boston.  “I  guess  I  would  better  be  an 
aviator,”  George  is  remarking,  “and  see 
if  the  dust  catches  me  up  there.” 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  A  huge  Colonial  Air 
Transport  plane,  bound  from  the  airport 
at  Boston  to  New  York,  crashed  into 
Boston  Harbor  June  5  killing  one  passen¬ 
ger.  The  14  other  occupants  of  the  plane 
were  rescued  and  escaped  serious  injury. 
The  majority  were  suffering  with  bruises, 
lacerations,  shock  and  from  immersion. 

The  new  $750,000  Lincoln  Bath  House, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June 

5  by  Acting  Gov.  Herbert  II.  Lehman, 
who  predicted  its  accommodations  would 
be  overtaxed  within  two  years.  Fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  old  bath  house.  Acting  Gov. 
Lehman  said  that  even  at  the  most 
famous  resorts  of  the  world  he  had  seen 
nothing  to  compare  with  .the  new  struc¬ 
ture  and  equipment,  and  that  it  was 
probably  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind 
under  a  single  roof. 

Two  *men  were  killed  and  a  boy  criti¬ 
cally  hurt  in  an  airplane  accident  near 
Allendale,  Mich.,  June  5.  The  dead  are 
Gilbert  McDiarmid,  pilot-instructor  for 
the  Leonard  Motorless  Aircraft  Company 
of  Grand  Rapids,  and  Gilbert  Reinink, 
salesman  for  the  company.  The  boy  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  at  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.,  where  his  condition  was  pro¬ 
nounced  serious. 

A  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  Utah 
Lead  Company,  a  Delaware  Corporation, 
and  three  of  the  four  .men  who  have 
been  on  trial  on  charges  involving  use 
of  the  mails  to  defraud  in  the  promotion 
and  sale  of  the  company’s  stock,  and 
also  against  two  Wall  Street  publications 
promoted  by  one  of  the  principals,  was 
returned  .Tune  6  by  a  jury  in  Federal 
Court,  New  York.  Charles  Beadon,  the 
principal  defendant,  was  found  guilty  of 
mail  fraud  and  conspiracy  to  use  the 
mails  to  defraud.  Two  tipster  sheets 
he  sponsored,  “The  Trend  of  the  Market” 
and  the  “The  Stock  Market  Reporter,” 
were  also  found  guilty  of  -mail  fraud  and 
conspiracy.  Michael  Barnett,  Philadelphia 
lawyer  and  president  of  the  lead  company, 
and  Harry  H.  Phillips,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  stockbroker,  were  found  guilty 
of  _ conspiracy.  Joseph  Morris,  a  statis¬ 
tician  employed  by  Beadon,  was  found 
not  guilty  on  all  counts.  The  Utah  Lead 
Company  was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy. 
Federal  Judge  Knox  ,set  June  17* as  the 
date  for  sentencing  the  men.  Bail  of 
$15,000  for  Beadon  and  $7,500  each  for 
Barnett  and  Phillips,  was  continued. 
Another  defendant  William  H.  Rankin, 
pleaded  guilty  and  testified  for  the 
government. 

An  initial  gift  of  $5,000,000  by  Louis 
Bamberger,  retired  head  of  L.  Bamberger 

6  Co.,  Newark,  N.  ,T„  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Felix  Fuld,  to  establish  an  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  to  be  known  as  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  was  an¬ 
nounced  June  7.  Headed  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  board  of  trustees,  the  institute 
will  be  established  in  Newark  or  its 
vicinity,  exclusively  for  post-graduate 
work  and  scientific  research.  The  insti¬ 
tute  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country  and  will  provide  facilities  for 
research  by  eminent  men  of  learning.  It 
will  also  train  advanced  students  for  and 
beyond  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  or  other  professional  degrees  of  equal 
standing.  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  former 
director  of  the  division  of  medical  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
will  be  the  first  director  of  the  institute. 

Seven  persons  were  drowned  June  8 
in  the  30-foot  plunge  of  an  automobile 
into  50  feet  of  water  in  an  abandoned 
quarry  on  the  Souderton-Hatfield  Road, 
near  Souderton.  28  miles  north  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  The  dead  were  Mrs.  Emma 
Wisham,  69,  Germantown,  Pa.,  Miss  Ella 
Wisham,  45.  a  daughter  ;  Elmer  Wisham, 
43,  a  son;  Mrs.  Helen  Wisham,  45,  wife 
of  Elmer :  Harold  Wisham,  14.  son  of 
Elmer;  Thelma  Nabors,  three,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  George  Nabors,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Wisham,  and  Ralph  Cupitt, 
45,  friend  of  the  family  and  driver  of 
the  car. 

A  dynamite  explosion  in  a  nearly 
completed  water  intake  tunnel  225  feet 
under  the  Detroit  River  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  9,  killed  six  workmen  and  injured 
six  others.  The  explosion  occurred  when 
a  workman’s  pick  struck  a  forgotten 
charge  of  dynamite  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  3,200  feet  out  in  the  river  and 
within  200  feet  of  its  destination  on 
Belle  Isle.  The  dynamite  apparently  had 
been  left  there  by  workmen  after  it  had 
failed  to  explode  when  a  charge  wras  set 
off. 

A  record  depth  of  800  feet  beneath  the 
ocean’s  surface  was  reached  at  Hamilton. 
Bermuda,  .Tune  10  by  William  Beebe  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society’s  oceano¬ 
graphic  expedition,  in  a  steel  ball  with 
fused  quartz  windows.  The  previous 
depth  mark  was  325  feet.  The  hollow 
sphere  in  which  Beebe  made  the  dive 
contained  an  oxygen  supply  and  was 
fitted  with  apparatus  for  absorbing  ex¬ 
haled  air.  The  ball  was  lowered  by  cable 
from  a  tug  and  telephone  conversations 
between  the  diver  and  the  surface  were 
carried  on  successfully.  The  expedition 
hopes  to  make  observations  at  a  depth  of 
a  half-mile  by  means  of  this  apparatus. 

WASHINGTON. — After  more  than  five 
hours  of  wrangling  the  House  June  4 
passed  the  Christopherson  bill  providing 


for  the  summary  prosecution  of  petty 
offenses  before  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  Federal  District 
Judges.  The  bill  went  through  by  a  vote 
of  218  to  117.  Of  those  voting  for  the 
bill  163  were  Repu-blicans,  54  Democrats 
and  one  Farmer-Labor.  Of  the  117  voting 
against  the  measure  72  were  Republicans 
and  45  Democrats.  Many  votes  were  won 
for  the  bill  when  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  adopted  an  amendm'ent  offered  by 
Representative  Bachman  (It.,  W.  Va.), 
giving  accused  persons  the  right  to  waive 
hearing  before  United  States  Commission¬ 
ers.  As  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  the  bill  required  the 
accused  to  plead  to  the  complaint  before 
the  commissioner.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  insure  a  jury  trial  to 
all  accused  persons  who  waive  hearing 
before  the  commissioner  and  enter  pleas 
of  not  guilty  before  the  court. 

From  33,108  letters  and  21,854  post¬ 
cards  carried  by  the  Graf  Zeppelin  on  its 
recent  trip  the  Post  Office  Department 
received  a  total  of  $85,583.55,  according 
to  announcement  by  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  Glover,  June  5.  On  it3 
arrival  at  Lakehurst,  by  the  way  of  Spain 
and  South  America,  the  Graf  carried 
42  sacks  of  mail,  leaving  for  Friedrich- 
sliafen  with  15  sacks. 

President  Hoover  June  6  announced 
his  intention  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
“outstanding  men”  to  delve  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  to  advise  on  its  border 
policies  as  well  as  to  attempt  to  settle 
serious  controversies  which  have  arisen 
over  the  sale  of  the  Government-owned 
ships  and  determination  of  the  types  of 
the  new  vessels  of  the  United-  States  Line 
is  to  build  with  the  aid  of  a  $60,000,000 
Federal  loan.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Commission  will  be  the  latest  of  the  large 
number  of  commissions,  boards  and 
“bodies”  Mr.  Hoover  has  set  on  for 
practical  research  purposes  since  he 
entered  office.  In  the  President’s  judg¬ 
ment  the  new  commission  ought  to  con¬ 
clude  its  work  in  60  days,  and  until  then 
any  action  over  the  disputed'  sale  of  the 
Government’s  ships  should  be  postponed. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  desig¬ 
nated  John  Lord  O’Brian,  in  charge  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  Anti-Trust  Laws, 
to  examine  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
through  a  combination  of  contractors, 
supply  dealers  and  union  heads,  interstate 
commerce  is  restrained  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  The  specific  complaint  lodged 
with  the  department  had  to  do  with  the 
suspension  of  work  on  the  Haynes  Ave¬ 
nue^  Bridge  in  Newark 'because  of  a  strike 
against  the  use  of  concrete  piles  made  in 
St.  Louis.  In  addition  to  the  Haynes 
Avenue  bridge  ease,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Department  will  look  into  the  so-called 
“iron  fence”  which,  it  is  charged,  has 
been  erected  about  Northern  New  Jersey 
to  keep  out  all  contractors  and  supply 
men  not  resident  in  that  territory. 
Directly  but  $40,000  is  involved  in  the 
complaint — that  being  the  value  of  the 
contract  for  piling  for  the  Haynes  bridge 
held  by  J.  Richard  Steers,  Inc.  Indirect¬ 
ly  it  is  stated  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  construction  work  is  affected. 

Plans  under  which  Red  Gross  emer¬ 
gency  first  aid  service  on  the  highway 
will  be  established  in  the  campaign  to  re¬ 
duce  deaths  from  automobile  injuries, 
were  announced  June  8  at  national  head¬ 
quarters.  James  L.  Fieser,  vice  chair¬ 
man  in  charge  of  domestic  operations, 
stated  at  the  annual  convention  in  May 
that  the  Red  Cross  would  enter  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  traffic  fatalities  which  last 
year  claimed  31.000  deaths  and  injured 
an  estimated  1,000,000  persons.  The  Red 
Cross,  through  its  chapters,  will  estab¬ 
lish  first  aid  service  at  suitable  points 
along  the  highways  where  accidents  have 
been  frequent,  or  at  junctions  of  main 
arteries.  Wayside  stores,  community 
centers,  suburban  stations  of  State  Po¬ 
lice,  etc.,  are  suggested  as  locations.  Local 
chapters  are  to  assume  responsibility  for 
chains  of  these  emergency  stations  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals  along  the  important 
roads  within  their  jurisdiction.  Super¬ 
vision  of  the  plan  will  be  under  H.  F. 
Enlow,  national  director  of  first  aid  and 
life  saving,  at  Red  Cross  Headquarters 
at  Washington. 

Increases  in  pensions  were  granted 
June  9  to  surviving  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  and  to  all  widows  of  veterans,  when 
President  Hoover  signed  a  bill  revising 
and  equalizing  ’their  pension  rate.  An 
additional  $12,000,000  will  go  to  the 
veterans  and  widows,  it  is  estimated.  The 
bill  affects  about  50.000  veterans  and  27,- 
000  widows.  The  rate  for  veterans  is 
raised  from  $65  to  $75  a  month  and  $100 
a  month  for  those  requiring  the  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person.  All  in¬ 
valid  veterans  receiving  $72  or  $90  a 
month  will  now  receive  $100  a  month. 
The  age  limit  for  pension  eligibility  of 
widows  and  former  widows  receiving  $40 
a  month  is  lowered  from  75  to  70  years. 

Awards  totaling  $74,243,000  ‘  were 
made  June  10  by  James  W.  Remick,  war 
claims  arbiter,  in  the  so-called  German 
ship  cases,  arising  out  of  seizure  of  Ger¬ 
man  vessels  during  the  World  War.  The 
awards  cover  claims  for  94  ships  and  in¬ 
clude  interest  from  July  2,  1921,  to  Dec. 
V>U  1928.  The  chief  claimants  are  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  which  is 
awarded  $38,801,000.  including  interest 
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VYorld  War  veterans  compensation,  pro- 
vidmg  an  additional  yearly  outlav  of 
about  $74,000,000.  was  approved  June  10 
by  the  8enate  Finance  Committee. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


When  one  has  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a 
few  weeks  the  paper  has  a  friend  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 
New  Jersey.  r.  n.  p. 

THERE  is  no  stronger  incentive  to  the  highest 
type  of  life  and  work  in  home,  community  and 
business  than  friendship.  Solomon,  in  the  Proverbs, 
gives  the  sensible  advice  that,  to  secure  friendship, 
one  must  “show  himself  friendly.” 

* 

THAT  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  fertility 
value  of  farm  manures,  page  779.  The  plant 
food  found  in  them  is  in  excellent  form  for  the  use 
of  growing  crops,  and  in  the  bulk  of  matter  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  “barnyard  manure”  is  the  home  of 
beneficial  soil  bacteria.  Perhaps  what  the  farmer 
appreciates  most  of  all  from  a  heavy  dressing  of 
manure  is  the  improved  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil.  It  holds  moisture  and  is  mellow  and 
friable  instead  of  baking  hard,  as  so  much  of  our 
land  does,  now  that  manure  is  scarce.  A  soil  well 
filled  with  decaying  manure  is  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  hold  the  ingredients  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  needed  to  make  the  balance  of  plant  food 
required  by  crops.  Shortage  of  horse  manure  is 
seriously  troubling  the  commercial  growers  of  mush¬ 
rooms  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  New 
Jersey  station  is  studying  horse  manure  and  mush¬ 
rooms  in  the  hope  of  learning  just  what  the  horse 
manure  contains  that  the  mushrooms  find  necessary 
to  their  best  development.  Then  it  is  hoped  that 
some  approach  to  the  manure  may  be  made  by  treat¬ 
ing  straw  and  other  roughage.  Perhaps  some  prac¬ 
tical  type  of  synthetic  barnyard  manure  may  be 
developed. 

* 

ONE  county  in  New  York  State  is  maintaining 
careful  inspection  of  wayside  eating  stands, 
to  make  sure  that  spoiled  or  unsanitary  food  is  not 
offered.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  commenting  on 
this,  says : 

Wayside  eating  places  are  public  restaurants  within' 
the  meaning  of  Article  XVI1-A  of  the  public  health 
law.  Town  and  village  boards  of  health  may  and  should 
adopt  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  regarding  them. 
Inspections  should  cover  the  following  essential  points : 

3.  That  the  drinking  water  supplied  is  pure  and  not 
subject  to  contamination. 

2.  That  the  milk  is  of  good  sanitary  quality,  kept  cool 
and  protected  from  contamination. 

3.  That  meats,  including  “hot  dogs,”  are  kept  in  ice¬ 
boxes. 

4.  That  food  is  handled  and  served  in  a  sanitary 
manner. 

5.  That  rest  rooms  and  latrines  are  maintained  in  a 
decent  and  sanitary  condition,  and  screened  from  flies. 

This  is  excellent  work.  Great  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  stop  for  refreshment  at  these  places,  and  one 
that  is  contaminated  may  scatter  disease  far  and 
wide. 

* 

THE  British  Parliament  is  considering  a  bill  that 
woidd  provide  for  a  “consumers’  council”  of 
seven,  including  at  least  two  women,  to  study  cost  of 
production  and  distribution  of  food,  fuel,  clothing 
and  all  articles  of  common  use,  and  eventually  fix 
“fair  selling  prices,”  which  all  merchants  must  use. 
Under  this  hill  producers,  wholesalers,  middlemen 
and  retailers  must  disclose  all  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  cost  of  production  and  distribution.  A  fine 
of  $25  for  first  offense  and  $50  for  subsequent  viola¬ 
tions  would  be  the  penalty  for  selling  in  excess  of 
these  fixed  prices. 

* 

I  would  like  to  know  what  will  kill  the  weed  known 
as  live-forever  as  I  have  a  fine  crop  of  it.  c.  E.  s. 
New  York. 

THIS  plant,  which  is  botanically  a  Sedum,  comes 
well  by  its  nickname  “live-forever,”  as  anyone 
knows  who  has  attempted  to  clear  it  out  of  a  field. 


Corn  in  check  rows,  requiring  plenty  of  cultivation, 
works  quite  well  and  a  sharp  cultivator  run  through 
an  additional  time  both  ways  will  pester  the  weeds 
somewhat.  If  any  time  can  be  spared  later  to  go 
through  with  sharp  hoes  and  chop  off  the  part  above 
ground,  that  will  be  still  more  gain.  Several  years 
ago  a  fungus  disease  was  found  attacking  some 
plants  in  a  field.  It  was  kept  at  work  and  proved 
veiy  effective,  but  unfortunately  it  killed  itself  out 
for  lack  of  material  to  work  on  there.  This  fungus 
ought  to  have  been  preserved  and  cultivated  in 
laboratories  for  distribution  where  needed.  Possibly 
it  may  be  found  again  some  time. 

* 

THE  vagaries  of  late  frost  are  well  shown  in  the 
following  from  a  Pennsylvania  correspondent : 

Frosts  on  May  28  and  29  inflicted  much  damage  to 
grapes  in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  region  of  Northern 
and  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  many  places  the  new 
shoots  were  killed  back  to  the  wood  and  only  well-pro¬ 
tected  vines  escaped  free  from  damage  or  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  injury.  In  our  own  small  vineyard,  live  feet  differ¬ 
ence  in  elevation  distinguished  between  no  injury  and 
injured  shoot  tips.  There  were  also  plenty  of  “black- 
eyed”  strawberry  blossoms  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
the  row. 

We  have  all  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  a  rolling 
country.  There  are  low  pockets  where  frost  is  cer¬ 
tain  with  temperature  anywhere  approaching  the 
danger  point  in  neighboring  localities.  In  one  nar¬ 
row  valley  of  New  York  State  frost  has  been  known 
11  months  of  the  year,  only  July  escaping.  This  is 
naturally  a  poor  spot  to  try  raising  tender  garden 
stuff.  Only  the  earliest  sweet  corn  stands  any 
chance  there  in  average  years,  while,  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hills,  90-day  corn  is  safe. 

* 

A  STRIKING  story  comes  from  South  Indo-China, 
which  borders  on  Siam  and  the  South  China 
Sea.  Rice  is  one  of  the  main  crops  of  this  region, 
but  yield  is  uncertain,  as  sometimes  the  crop  is 
washed  away  and  other  years  drought  bakes  the 
soil  to  hardness  beyond  power  to  cultivate.  A  4,000- 
acre  plantation  belonging  to  the  Indo-Chinese  So¬ 
ciety  of  Agriculture  has  been  modernized  by  drains 
to  regulate  standing  water  and  dams  to  hold  the 
reserve  for  dry  times.  American  machinery  for 
plowing,  harrowing  and  harvesting  has  been  in¬ 
troduced.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  rainy  season 
for  planting  the  land  is  plowed  by  powerful  tractors 
early  while  yet  dry,  pulverized,  and  the  seed  put  in 
three  inches  deep,  ensuring  a  uniform  stand.  The 
yield  of  rice  is  about  23  bushels  per  acre,  or  more 
than  60  per  cent  above  the  average  of  hand-tilled 
rice  fields!  The  natives  easily  learn  to  run  this  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  show  great  interest  in  it. 

* 

AUSTRALIA  is  increasing  its  dried  fruit  indus¬ 
try  rapidly.  Its  raisins  are  now  competing 
actively  with  the  American  product  in  British  mar¬ 
kets,  where  most  Australian  products  of  this  class 
go,  as  well  as  those  from  this  country.  In  1926,  we 
supplied  35  per  cent  of  the  total  British  import  trade 
while  Australia  accounted  for  19  per  cent ;  in  the 
following  year  the  percentages  were,  respectively, 
33  and  35 ;  in  1928,  because  of  a  short  crop  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  share  fell  to  21  per  cent  as  compared  with 
49  for  the  United  States ;  in  1929  Australia  sup¬ 
plied  45  per  cent  of  British  raisin  imports  while  the 
share  of  the  United  States  declined  to  24  per  cent. 
Australian  fruits  are  for  the  most  part  produced  on 
irrigated  lands  along  the  Murray  River,  many  of 
these  lands  being  opened  and  made  suitable  for  use 
by  the  government  for  the  returned  soldiers  after 
the  World  War. 

* 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  an  apple  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  This  is  a  good  idea.  Apples 
have  never  been  advertised  except  in  a  sporadic 
way.  The  plan  now  is  to  go  at  this  work  systematic¬ 
ally,  telling  people  the  virtues  of  apples*  as  food- 
good  to  eat  and  good  for  those  who  eat  them.  There, 
is  no  lack  of  things  to  say  about  this  King  of 
Fruits.  Back  of  this  national  apple  advertising 
movement  are  some  of  the  largest  orchardists  in  the 
East,  West  and  Central  sections  of  the  country. 
Money  for  this  advertising  is  to  come  from  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  one  cent  on  each  bushel  container  and 
three  cents  for  each  barrel,  added  to  the  regular 
price  and  turned  over  by  the  package  men  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  advertising  association,  Apples 
for  Health,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  president  is  Paul 
Stark,  of  Missouri,  and  among  the  well-known  east¬ 
ern  growers  in  the  board  of  governors  are  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  of  Virginia,  who  has  2,800  acres  in  apples, 
J.  G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  of  Delaware ;  Emmor  Roberts, 
of  New  Jersey;  E.  W.  Mitchell,  of  New  York.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  after  careful  study  of  the 
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whole  apple  situation.  The  tax  of  one  cent  per 
bushel  of  apples  is  not  burdensome,  and  all  growers 
do  their  proportionate  share.  Advertising  of  the 
character  proposed  has  been  wonderfully  successful 
in  increasing  the  sales  of  oranges  and  bananas.  Why 
not  give  the  apple  a  chance  to  speak  for  itself? 

* 

N  CONSIDERING  the  economic  value  of  plants, 
we  often  overlook  the  fact  that  they  may  change 
the  social  and  political  conditions  of  a  nation.  We 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  poppy  in  our  gardens,  but 
rarely  recollect  that  the  opium  poppy,  through  the 
conflicts  induced  by  it,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
opening  the  Orient  to  world  trade.  The  tea  plant 
may  be  credited  with  aiding  in  the  separation  of 
the  American  Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  while 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton  in  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  abhorrent  slave  trade  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  plants, 
frail  and  easily  destroyed  have  relieved  suffering, 
brought  economic  comfort,  and  secured  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  pleasures  of  happy  home  life. 

* 

THE  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  a  worse  pest  than 
might  be  thought  at  first,  as  it  is  a  “carrier”  of 
the  wilt  disease  bacteria  over  Winter,  distributing 
it  on  the  tender  foliage  in  early  Summer.  Many 
people  have  wondered  why  cucumber  vines  went  bad 
so  soon  after  the  beetle  got  on  them,  as  the  amount 
of  eating  done  does  not  seem  enough  to  do  any  harm. 
More  than  25  years  ago  we  remember  hearing  old 
gardeners  say  that  they  were  sure  the  “striped 
bugs”  poisoned  cucumbers.  This  is  now  found  to  be 
true,  though  the  poisoning  is  of  a  different  nature 
from  what  was  then  thought.  The  microscope  de¬ 
tects  the  wilt  germs  in  the  digestive  tract  of  these 
beetles,  and  every  one  that  survives  is  a  center  of 
infection  next  year.  It  is  evident  that  as  many  of 
these  beetles  as  possible  should  be  destroyed  even 
though  they  do  not  eat  much.  Their  mischief  is 
worse  than  eating.  Calcium  arsenate,  one  part  in 
20  of  a  carrier  like  land  plaster  is  useful,  as  are 
other  forms  of  poison  and  contact  materials. 

* 

RESIDENT  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  de¬ 
plores  what  he  terms  the  “insulated  life.”  He 
says : 

This  insulated  life,  narrow,  self-centered  and,  sooner 
or  later,  embittered,  is  the  only  life  which  many  hu¬ 
man  beings  ever  know,  as  it  is  the  only  life  toward 
which  the  footsteps  of  millions  of  innocent  children 
are  ever  directed.  Narrowness  of  knowledge,  narrow¬ 
ness  of  sympathy,  narrowness  of  understanding,  narrow¬ 
ness  of  conviction  are  the  marks  of  that  insulated  life. 

He  considers  some  of  our  officially  regulated  edu¬ 
cation  largely  responsible  for  this  condition.  Educa¬ 
tion  surely  ought  to  broaden  rather  than  narrow 
one’s  life  and  viewpoint.  The  word  itself  literally 
means  a  lending  forth  out  of  wrong  individual  con¬ 
ceptions  and  tendencies  toward  our  relations  to  life. 
This  truth  was  clearly  expressed  by  the  Great 
Teacher.  1,900  years  ago :  “Whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it.”  He  will  become  so  self-centered 
as  to  miss  the  things  that  make  life  worth  while. 


Brevities 

The  fairies  are  working  in  the  flowers — see  picture 
at  bottom  of  page  7S1. 

The  Ohio  Station  recommends  Soy  beans,  one  part 
to  two  of  corn,  for  silage. 

Here  is  a  slogan  for  fire  prevention  week  :  “A  match 
has  a  head,  but  no  brains.  When  you  use  its  head,  use 
your  brains.” 

Rain  is  a  good  thing  but  not  on  hay  in  the  making. 
Its  nutritive  value  may  be  damaged  anywhere  from  10 
to  30  per  cent. 

A  study  of  farm  taxes  in  Ohio  during  the  period 
1921-1928  shows  that  20  per  cent  of  the  net  farm  in¬ 
come  went  to  taxation. 

Any  farmer’s  wife  who  teaches  a  city  woman  to  pre¬ 
pare  some  savory  dish  calling  for  potatoes  or  other  com¬ 
mon  vegetables  is  doing  her  bit  for  farm  relief. 

Many  commercial  vehicles  in  this  city  bear  a 
Sign  “No  riders.”  In  other  words,  they  want  no  hitch¬ 
hikers,  and  assume  no  responsibility  for  them. 

If  you  have  any  property  to  leave,  make  a  will,  and 
make  a  just  one.  Do  not  forget  that  old  people  who 
have  given  you  a  start  in  life  may  survive  you. 

Sweet  clover  seed  is  being  harvested  by  “combines” 
in  parts  of  the  West.  Practically  all  of  the  seed  is 
saved,  and  cost  is  said  to  be  around  $3  per  acre. 

According  to  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  Bulletin, 
dogbane  *or  Indian  hemp,  which  is  a  noxious  weed  iu 
many'  sections,  promises  to  be  a  future  source  of  rubber. 

Look  out  for  pieces  of  wire,  nails  or  any  sharp 
foreign  substances  in  the  cattle  mangers  or  around  the 
yard.  Wire  fastenings  of  feed  bags  are  among  the 
worst  of  these  things,  and  should  never  be  dropped 
where  the  bags  are  opened.  They  may  kill  the  best 
cow. 
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The  Peril  to  Babies 

UNDER  the  revised  sanitary  code  all  milk  and 
cream  sold  for  liquid  consumption  anywhere 
in  New  York  State,  except  in  New  York  City,  must 
be  pasteurized  or  the  cows  tuberculin-tested,  and 
the  milk  bottled.  The  dairyman  is  required  to  watch 
for  any  indication  of  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
udder  or  teats,  and  if  discovered  to  reject  the  milk 
and  notify  the  health  officer.  If  pasteurized  the 
plant  must  be  inspected  by  a  State  health  repre¬ 
sentative.  State  motor  laboratories  will  traverse 
the  State  to  test  the  milk  and  cream  for  bacteria, 
and  see  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  new  requirements. 
Milk  and  cream  shipped  into  the  State  after  July  1 
will  come  under  the  same  regulations,  if  used  for 
consumption  in  the  liquid  form. 

Milk  and  cream  used  for  making  ice  cream  and 
butter  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  world  from 
any  kind  of  cows  and  with  any  volume  of  bacteria. 
There  is  no  plant  to  approve  or  condemn,  no  tem¬ 
perature  requirement,  and  no  exact  hour  for  de¬ 
livery.  Under  these  regulations  a  farmer  with  a 
small  dairy  of  two  or  more  cows  is  not  allowed  to 
sell  a  quart  of  fresh  milk  or  a  gill  of  cream  to  a 
next-door  neighbor  without  complying  with  all  the 
regulations,  but  a  dairyman  in  any  part  of  the  world 
may  sell  that  next-door  neighbor  all  the  stale  and 
bacteria-laden  milk  and  cream  he  wants  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  form  of  ice  cream. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here 
that  the  State  Public  Health  Council  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  should  publicly  explain.  Farmers 
have  never  complained  of  any  necessary  regulation 
for  the  protection  of  public  health.  They  are  not 
trained  hygienists  and  "while  some  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  seem  to  them  trivial,  they  comply  with  the 
professional  demands.  But  it  requires  no  scientific 
formula  to  convince  them  that  dirt  and  bacteria 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  May,  1930 


, - 40-9#.  Units - , 

State  of  Origin  ■  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York . 2,354,404  155,624  44,776 

New  Jersey  .  110,444  2,047 

Pennsylvania .  440,586  31,428  7,202 

Vermont  .  110,375  15,448 

Connecticut  .  21,671  579  ... 

Massachusetts  .  11,360  532 

Maryland  .  10,549  275  30 

Canada  .  72  5,851 

Illinois  .  ...  300  200 

Indiana .  ...  1,725 

Wisconsin  .  ...  2,005  ... 

Minnesota  .  ...  500 

Missouri  .  ...  1,100  ... 

Ohio  .  ...  4,174 

Tennessee .  ...  1,719 

Texas  .  ...  200 

Kentucky  .  ...  200 

Arkansas  .  ...  200 

Delaware .  630  ...  ... 

Michigan  .  ...  400 


Total  May,  1930  ....3,060,091  224,307  52,208 


Total  May,  1929  ...  .2,897,805  200,319  56,880 

Total  May,  1928  _ 2,998,430  193,885  46,203 

New  York  State  furnished  76.9  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
and  69.3  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city 
during  the  month  of  May,  1930. 


May  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200- 
210-mile  zone  for  the  month  of  May  were  as 


follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1,945 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.62 


The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  6c  for  expenses,  making  the 
gross  price  $1.83. 


The  “Southern  Tier”  of  New  York 


and  infection  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  cream 
days  or  weeks,  and  sometimes  months  old,  than  in 
fresh  milk  and  cream  two  hours  or  less  from  the 
cow,  and  if  the  danger  lurks  in  the  fresh  milk,  what 
is  it  that  makes  it  harmless  in  ice  cream? 

This  question  of  constant  tightening  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  our  dairymen,  and  accepting  ice  cream,  to 
say  nothing  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  outside  milk 
shipped  into  the  New  York  milk  shed,  is  of  great 
importance  to  local  dairymen.  This  milk  and  cream 
produced  without  costly  regulation  imposed  on  home 
producers  keeps  a  flush  in  the  market  and  makes  it 
possible  for  dealers  to  buy  the  high-quality  milk  at 
their  own  price.  The  only  reason  advanced  in  dis¬ 
cussion  for  the  partiality  to  “bugs”  in  ice  cream  was 
that  otherwise  the  milk  supply  would  be  short.  This 
is  a  lame  excuse.  Making  the  rule  uniform  would, 
of  course,  increase  the  demand  for  local  milk  and 
cream,  and  increase  the  price.  But  producers  of  the 
New  York  territory  will  supply  all  the  milk  and 
cream  required  for  their  markets  if  the  price  is 
made  even  nearly  fair. 

Besides  all  this,  if  the  danger  to  public  health  de¬ 
mands  the  drastic  regulations  for  New  York  State 
milk,  how  do  health  officers  justify  the  peril  to 
babies  in  bacteria-laden,  uninspected  ice  cream? 


The  One-room  School 

THE  one-room  school  in  which  you  country  people 
of  New  York  State  are  so  much  interested  will 
find  support  and  sympathy  from  Dr.  Robertson,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  and  Normal 
School  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  this  institution  last 
week,  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  address  to  the  students, 
spoke  strongly  for  the  one-room  school  and  against 
consolidation,  and  the  transporting  of  the  scholars 
to  the  big  centers.  His  remarks  were  further  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  chief  superintendent  of  education,  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  said,  “I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  one-room 
school  where  I  myself  got  my  training.” 

Principal  Robertson,  in  his  address,  among  other 
matters  said : 

I  do  not  believe  consolidation  will  be  effected  in  my 
lifetime  or  the  lifetime  of  the  youngest  person  present. 
Let  those  who  are  enthusiastic  in  advocating  consolida¬ 
tion,  continue  but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  accom¬ 
plish  much. 

The  country  districts  n^ed  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  our  leaders  at  the  present  time.  They  can  be 
made  safe  for  the  growing  family  by  a  one-department, 
or  better  still,  two-department  school  ministered  to  by 
two  or  more  teachers  of  mature  experience.  If  we  had 
such  mature  teachers,  everyone  ambitious  and  con¬ 
stantly  doing  good  work,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
broken  hearts  among  our  parents  who  see  young  per¬ 
sons  not  getting  anywhere. 

I  could  talk  for  a  long  time  on  the  one-department 
school  conducted  by  a  capable  teacher.  I  am  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  is  the  salvation  of  the  province. 

J.  A.  M. 


IN  THE  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  river  valleys, 
on  the  first  of  June,  conditions  did  not  look  too 
rosy.  We  have  had  considerable  rain  of  late  and 
it  has  given  growing  things  a  start,  but  it  has  been 
unusually  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  That  may  not 
have  retarded  grass  so  much  but  many  complain  of 
the  oats  and,  except  for  a  few  days,  there  has  been 
no  corn  weather.  Meadows  did  not  come  through 
the  Winter  well.  New  seeding  killed  badly  and 
old  seeding  is  hardly  up  to  the  usual.  It  is  no  time 
to  be  blue  however.  I  have  known  a  grass  crop  to 
do  nearly  all  its  growing  after  this  time  of  year 
and  get  a  fine  hay  crop.  We  may  do  well  with  hay 
yet.  It  is  not  impossible  for  good  crops  in  general. 

Cows  may  be  said  to  be  in  demand  in  spite  of 
lower  milk  prices.  I  do  not  hear  of  sales  of  any 
amount,  but  dealers  tell  me  they  get  many  inquiries. 
Dealers  hold  good  tested  grade  cows  at  $150  to  $200. 
It  seems  an  astonishing  price  to  me  but  I  am  told 
that,  if  one  goes  out  to  look  up  cows,  this  kind  is 
scarce  and  is  held  high.  There  are  cows  of  the 
poorer  quality  at  much  lower  prices,  but  the  real 
dairyman  does  not  want  them.  Farmers  are  mak¬ 
ing  many  veals  and  dealers  are  looking  for  calves 
for  shipment.  One  thing  certain  is  that  one  can 
get  all  the  help  he  wishes  to  hire.  The  trouble  is 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  hire  good  help  and  most 
of  those  who  offer  themselves  are  not  all  that  one 
wants.  Generally,  the  man  who  is  making  some¬ 
thing  in  farming  is  hiring  little  or  none  at  all.  We 
may  as  well  keep  up  courage  and  try  for  a  profit 
and  some  good  crops,  even  if  the  situation  is  a  bit 
cloudy  at  times.  i* 


Summer  Fruit  Prospects 

FRUIT  prospects  for  the  Summer  markets  con¬ 
tinue  to  fall  below  early  expectations.  Fore¬ 
casts  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  shrinking  on  ac¬ 
count  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  severe 
dropping  of  the  fruit  in  several  important  districts. 
Frost  damage  in  the  Central  West  cut  back  the  sour 
cherry  crop  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  possibly 
cne-third,  but  prospects  arc  said  to  be  still  fairly 
good  in  that  region  and  in  Western  New  York. 
Peaches  and  cherries  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
were  injured,  but  still  make  a  good  showing,  and  the 
total  cherry  crop  of  the  country  seems  reasonably 
good. 

The  southern  peach  crop  is  rather  light  and  poor 
so  far,  but  California  seems  to  have  all  the  peaches 
it  can  ship  to  market  or  put  up  in  cans,  and  many 
California  peaches  are  likely  to  find  their  way  East, 
especially  to  midwestern  cities,  which  will  be  scanti¬ 
ly  supplied  from  the  light  production  of  the  south 
central  region. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  short  nearly  everywhere 
in  the  South,  and  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  and 
prices  were  one-third  to  one-half  higher  than  last 


season.  Raspberries  are  starting  at  high  prices,  but 
should  be  a  good  crop  in  Michigan,  Western  New 
York  and  the  Northwest,  except  in  districts  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  from  dry  weather  in  June.  The  pear 
outlook  is  fair  to  good  in  the  Northwest,  California 
and  Western  New  York,  three  of  the  leading  produc¬ 
ing  sections.  California  apricots  are  likely  to  be  in 
heavy  supply. 

Oranges  may  be  expected  to  stay  scarce  and  high 
until  the  new  crop  arrives  late  in  the  year.  In  1929, 
California  supplied  some  30,000  carloads  of  oranges 
during  the  Summer,  but  shipments  will  be  light  this 
year,  making  room  for  many  thousand  carloads  of 
other  fruit,  including  early  apples,  peaches,  melons 
and  cantaloupes,  which  are  likely  to  be  second 
choices  during  the  Summer  months,  when  oranges 
are  out  of  reach.  There  is  expected  to  be  a  heavy 
supply  of  fruits  of  the  melon  class  from  the  record 
acreage  of  southern  and  western  melons  and  can¬ 
taloupes. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

ON  THE  morning  of  May  26,  all  of  West  Virginia 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  frost  and  much 
damage  was  done  to  garden  and  other  tender  crops. 
In  the  higher  altitudes,  reports  come  in  that  all 
potatoes  and  corn  are  killed  and  in  some  sections 
wheat.  I  have  noticed  no  damage  to  the  fruit  crop 
so  far  but  expect  that  blackberries  will  be  injured 
as  they  were  just  in  full  bloom.  Many  farmers  are 
plowing  and  replanting  again  while  others  are  plan¬ 
ning  other  crops. 

Times  like  this  make  a  fellow  feel  like  leaving 
the  farm  if  ever  anything  does,  after  spending  a 
lot  of  hard  labor  and  considerable  money  for  seed, 
fertilizer  and  spraying  as  a  lot  of  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  in  this  section  did,  and  then  to  get  up  some 
morning  and  find  his  prospects  for  a  profitable  crop 
cut  to  the  ground  by  a  frost  is  certainly  disheart¬ 
ening.  When  we  think  of  these  things  and  see  the 
farmer  take  another  hitch  in  his  belt,  go  out  and 
hook  up  the  old  team  and  prepare  to  plow  and  plant 
again,  we  understand  why  the  American  farmer  is 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  He  is  filled  with  a 
spirit  that  will  never  give  up. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  inquiries  the  past  weeks  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  a  crow  repellent  on  corn,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  any  intending  to  use  it,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  use  it,  if  the  crows 
or  birds  of  any  kind  bother  our  corn.  I  have  been 
using  it  five  years  and  have  induced  many  of  my 
neighbors  to  try  it  out  and  every  report  I  get  is 
that  it  is  100  per  cent  effective  when  it  comes  to 
birds  of  any  kind.  However,  I  have  found  that 
squirrels  will  still  pull  some  corn  where  it  is  used, 
but  I  imagine  that  they  pull  the  corn,  taking  the 
grain  to  their  dens,  and  there  find  it  is  unedible, 
or  it  might  be  possible  that  they  learn  to  take  the 
hull  off. 

I  started  this  letter  on  May  31  and  on  June  1 
there  was  a  heavier  frost  over  most  parts  of  our 
State  than  last  week,  but  from  all  reports  it  did 
very  little  damage.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va. 


From  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Many  new  manufactures  are  springing  up  in  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County  which  will  be  a  boon  to  the  unemployed  and 
be  the  means  of  building  up  little  towns  that  hitherto 
have  not  branched  out  far.  L.  A.  Warren  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  field  agent  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Warren  and  Major  Joseph  Kings¬ 
bury,  regional  manager  of  the  bureau,  visited  Ellicott- 
ville  and  inspected  the  local  sites  offered  for  the  new 
proposed  $1,700,000  veterans’  hospital.  They  also 
visited  Little  Valley  and  Salamanca  to  look  at  proposed 
favorable  sites.  The  plan  is  gladly  welcomed  by  our 
county.  Then  there  is  the  proposed  Federal  Peniten¬ 
tiary  for  either  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  The  tex¬ 
tile  woolen  mills  of  Salamanca  started  up  again  this 
Spring  after  being  idle  several  years.  Some  lines  of 
industry  have  picked  up  rapidly,  while  other  lines  are 
slower  to  get  started. 

The  weather  for  the  month  of  May  was  above  nor¬ 
mal  and  crops  are  fully  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  but 
May  28-29-30  gave  us  white  frosts.  Not  much  damage 
was  reported.  Crops  are  nearly  all  in. 

Not  so  many  chickens  are  being  raised  this  year  as 
common,  owing  in  part  to  fear  of  chicken  thieves.  Pigs 
are  scarce  and  high.  Cows  are  cheap,  and  the  milk  at 
all  plants  is  bringing  less  than  in  several  years.  While 
prices  fluctuate  Cattaraugus  County  has  many  things 
in  her  favor.  It  is  one  of  Nature’s  beauty  spots,  and 
as  a  health  center  it  has  no  superior.  Many  beautiful 
farms  are  scattered  throughout  the  county.  Our  schools 
and  churches  are  such  as  any  county  can  well  be  proud 
of.  Several  sections  of  new  road  will  be  built  this  year 
and  many  new  bridges.  An  oil  well  in  the  town  of 
Humphrey  is  down  over  4,000  feet  and  they  expect  to 
go  1,500  feet  more  if  necessary.  It  being  close  to  an 
old  oil  field  it  looks  favorable  for  a  good  well.  A  large 
acreage  is  leased.  The  Great  Valley  State  pond  has 
been  stocked  with  large-size  bass.  Fishing  is  prohibited 
for  at  least  this  year,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  should  be  an  ideal  fishing  ground. 

All  kinds  of  farm  produce  are  readily  sold.  Potatoes 
are  scarce  at  $2  a  bushel.  Apples  are  very  scarce  and 
high.  Butter  brings  42  to  48c;  eggs,  25  to  35c;  hay, 
$18  to  $20  per  ton.  o.  c* 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Communion  with  My  Dead 

I  send  my  love  unto  my  dead  each  day  ; 
I  know  not  how ;  I  only  know  it  goes 
Forth  from  my  heart,  and,  going,  ever 
grows ; 

That,  as  it  flies,  there’s  nothing  can 
affray ; 

That,  like  a  dove,  it  fondly  keeps  its  way 
Through  dark  and  light  along  the  path 
it  knows ; 

That  in  its  faithful  flight,  it  never  slows 
And  if  I  toil  or  sleep  goes  not  astray, 
I  send  my  love  unto  my  dead,  and  they — 
They  know  ’tis  sent,  that  I  have  not 
forgot ; 

For  often  when  I  am  alone  I  feel 
Their  love  return — and,  oh,  no  words  can 
say 

The  peace  that  comes  to  me !  It  matter 
not 

What  woe  betide,  I  have  wherewith  to 
heal. 

— Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 

* 

Heading  the  many  letters  that  come 
to  this  office  from  farm  women,  we  often 
feel  that  in  their  homes  lies  the  hope  of 
the  nation.  They  do  not  write  as  though 
their  many  duties  deadened  their  interest 
in  life,  or  their  hopes  for  the  future,  but 
continue  to  plan  for  home  and  family, 
whether  the  year  is  bringing  dearth  or 
plenty.  We  think  many  wives  whose 
husbands  belong  to  the  salaried  class  are 
far  less  likely  to  work  with  a  well- 
directed  plan  for  the  future.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  wife’s  in¬ 
fluence  and  importance  in  the  home 
are  greater  on  the  farm  than  else¬ 
where.  All  the  more  reason  why  farm 
women  should  avail  themselves  of  every 
cultural  opportunity  within  their  reach. 
The  old  idea  that  a  woman’s  education 
ceased  with  her  marriage  is  long  exploded. 
* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  to  repeat 
the  recipe  for  a  wallpaper  cleaner.  The 
following  is  the  recipe  we  gave  several 
years  ago  :  Crumble  a  loaf  of  stale  bread, 
mixing  in  carefully  a  handful  of  salt  and 
a  tablespoon  of  ammonia.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  is  homemade  or 
baker’s  bread.  Rub  the  paper  carefully, 
with  firm  even  strokes,  and  reject  the 
cleaner  as  soon  as  it  becomes  grimy. 

* 

Fob  several  years  past  many  house¬ 
keepers  have  been  using  theatrical  gauze 
for  Summer  curtains.  Some  of  the  artistic 
interior  decorators  started  the  fashion 
and  as  the  material  is  both  pretty  and 
inexpensive  it  has  proved  a  boon  to  many 
households.  It  is  a  coarse  loosely  woven 
linen  gauze,  and  is  obtainable  in  a  great 
many  charming  colors  as  well  as  the 
natural  linen ;  also  embroidered  or  with 
metallic  effects.  The  plain  gauze  is 
usually  from  17  to  23  cents  a  yard,  but 
some  bargain  sales  at  13  and  14  cents 
recently  called  out  mobs  of  bu,\eis  in 
some  large  New  York  stores,  lhe  natuial 
linen  is  especially  pretty  with  a  colored 
binding. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

One  of  the  large  -stores  has  been  featur¬ 
ing  copies  of  Lincoln’s  second  inaugural 
address  and  the  addresses  at  Gettysburg. 
They  are  beautifully  printed  on  deep 
ivory  paper,  with  a  silhouette  of  Lincoln 
at  the  top,  and  set  in  black  wood  frames, 
ready  to  hang.  They  are  offered  as  de¬ 
sirable  commencement  gifts  for  boys,  but 
would  be  appreciated  by  many  men  also. 
They  cost  .$1  each. 

Sun  chairs  or  deck  chairs  of  canvas 
fold  into  small  space,  and  are  very  use¬ 
ful  for  porch  or  lawn.  Some  very  nice 
ones  seen  recently,  with  a  removable 
foot-rest  and  adjustable  canopy  or  awn¬ 
ing  were  $5;  they  were  shown  with 
green  hardwood  frames  and  canvas  m 
two  tones  of  green,  or  orange  frames  with 
orange  and  green  canvas. 

A  verv  usefully  stocked  first-aid  kit. 
with  bandages,  cotton,  antiseptic  and 
many  other  things,  was  seen  tor  *2.3-1, 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  not 
only  be  in  the  home  but  also  m  the 
family  car. 

Opaque  green  amber  is  seen  in  new 
costume  jewelry ;  it  is  almost  the  color 
of  jade,  but  not  as  expensive,  though  not 

at  all  cheap.  ,  .  , , 

Linen  -shoes,  white,  tan,  blue,  green, 
rose  or  pastel  colors,  are  the  height  ot 
Summer  fashion.  They  are  very  pretty, 
but  as  vet  rather  high  in  price. 

French  lisle  sweaters  in  pastel  colors 
are  ideal  for  Summer  wear,  and  cost 
from  about  $2.50  up.  With  either  a 
flannel  or  linen  skirt  they  make  a  pretty 
and  girlish  sports  costume,  and  they 
wash  perfectly. 


Solving  the  Mystery  of  Good 
Cake-Making 

Good  cake  is  no  longer  considered  a 
luxury,  but  rather  a  nourishing,  whole¬ 
some  addition  to  one’s  diet.  Nothing 
surpasses  the  well-made  layer  cake,  with 
its  fluffy  icing  and  delectable  filling,  as  a 
company-dinner  dessert,  or  the  finishing 
sweet  for  a  special  luncheon  or  tea.  Then 
there  are  the  simpler  homemade  loaf  and 
layer  cakes,  light  and  tender,  and  the 
little  cakes  crisp  and  spicy,  that  have 
their  place  of  usefulness  in  the  everyday 
menus.  To  make  a  cake  delicious,  light, 
fine-grained  and  delicate  of  crust,  is 
never  the  result  of  mere  accident  or 
(chance,  but  an  easily  acquired  skill, 
combined  with  good  ingredients  and 
accurate  measurements. 

Just  a  word  about  the  ingredients  that 
go  to  make  a  good  cake.  Always  use 
good  sweet  butter.  Fresh  eggs  are  better 
than  cold  storage  or  water-glass  eggs, 
though  if  clear  and  wholesome-looking 
these  can  be  used  with  very  good  results. 
Use  the  finest  grade  of  granulated  sugar  ; 
if  by  chance  it  is  not  at  hand,  sift  the 
coarser  grade  once  or  twice  through  a 
fine  wire  sieve  before  measuring.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  only  the  best  grades  of 
baking  powder,  and  use  good  measure¬ 
ments,  never  skimp  on  this  ingredient. 
As  for  flour,  a  good  pastry  brand  is 
always  necessary  to  insure  light,  tender 
cakes;  however,  there  are  some  all-pur¬ 
pose  flours,  if  one  is  used  to  a  brand,  that 
may  be  used  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  first  step  in  solving  the  mystery  of 
good  cake-making  is  to  have  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  utensils  needed  right  at  hand. 
The  style  of  the  pan  in  which  you  bake 
your  cake  is  very  important,  too,  and 


there  are  any  number  of  excellent  ones, 
among  them  the  loose-bottom  aluminum 
pans,  round  and  square,  with  and  without 
the  tube  in  the  center,  and  the  eight-inch 
square  layer  cake  pans,  and  the  nine-inch 
round  ones,  also  with  removable  bottoms. 
Then  there  are  the  special  ones  for  bak¬ 
ing  sponge  and  sunshine  cakes,  and  angel 
food,  the  round  ones  with  the  center  tube, 
and  the  collapsible  square  pan,  with  re¬ 
movable  sides  held  in  place  by  a  spring. 
The  spring  extends  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  furnishes  a 
support  for  it  when  inverted  while  the 
cake  is  cooling.  Just  now  fancy  cakes 
are  being  baked  in  odd-sliaped  molds. 
One  famous  cake-maker  bakes  her 
wedding  cakes  in  a  ring  mold,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  wedding-ring. 

Pans  used  for  baking  sponge  cakes  or 
angel  food  should  not  be  oiled  or  used 
for  baking  butter  cakes.  But  for  other 
cakes  brush  your  pans  well  with  clarified 
butter  and  dust  very  lightly  with  sifted 
flour;  this  insures  a  smooth  surface  when 
the  cake  is  inverted  for  icing.  Some  cake- 
makers  find  it  necessary  to  line  the  pans 
with  oiled  paper,  though  I  have  not  found 
this  practice  needful  except  when  the  old- 
fashioned  block-tins,  are  used. 

In  combining  the  ingredients  for  butter 
cakes,  first  sift  the  flour,  then  lightly 
fill  your  measuring-cup,  add  baking 
powder  and  other  dry  ingredients,  and 
sift  again.  Cream  the  butter,  add  the 
sugar,  and  blend  thoroughly.  A  per¬ 
forated  wooden  spoon  is  used  by  some 
expert  cake-makers  for  both  creaming  the 
butter  and  beating  the  dough,  though  the 
ordinary  medium-sized  wooden  spoon  will 
do  very  well.  When  more  than  one  egg 
is  used",  beat  whites  and  yolks  separately, 
adding  the  yolk  to  the  creamed  butter 
and  sugar.  Milk  and  flour  may  be  added 
at  one  time,  or  a  little  at  a  time,  alter¬ 
nately,  as  preferred.  For  a  very  fine¬ 
grained  cake,  beat  the  dough  steadily  for 
a  few  minutes.  When  adding  the  beaten 
whites  of  eggs  always  fold  them  in  after 
the  final  beating,  lifting  the  dough  lightly 
and  quickly  over  them,  instead  of  beating 
or  stirring,  then  pour  the  dough  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  pan. 

If  you  wish  your  cake  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  pan,  fill  it  two-thirds  full, 
leaving  it  a  trifle  higher  at  the  sides  than 
in  the  center  that  the  top  may  be  even 
and  smooth  when  baked.  For  a  very  dark 
fruit  cake  add  the  fruit  with  the  sugar, 
but  for  a  light  cake  the  fruit  is  carefully 
floured  and  then  added  to  the  dough  at 
the  last  moment  before  turning  into  the 
pan. 

Study  oven  temperature  for  the  best 
results.  If  there  is  a  thermometer  on 


your  oven  door,  this  will  not  prove 
difficult.  Small  or  layer  cakes  require 
more  heat  to  bake  them  than  loaf  cakes, 
(about  375  to  400  degrees),  while  a  loaf 
eake_  needs  a  more  moderate  oven  (325 
to  350  degrees.)  Most  cake-makers  have 
some  sort  of  sign  or  test  to  prove  that 
a  cake  is  well  baked.  One  sure  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  cake  is  ready  to  be  removed 
from  the  oven  is  when  it  settles  slightly 
and_  shrinks  from  the  side  of  the  pan,  or 
if.  it  springs  back  when  lightly  pressed 
with  the  finger  tips,  except  in  the  case  of 
rich  fruit  cakes,  which  should  be  tested 
either  with  a  toothpick  or  a  sterilized 
knitting  needle. 

Yrou  can  spoil  a  perfectly  baked  cake 
for  icing  by  removing  it  from  the  pan  too 
quickly  after  it  is  removed  from  the  oven  ; 
allow  it  to  stand  at  least  five  minutes, 
not  any  longer,  then  loosen  carefully 
along  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  turn  out 
on  a  wire  rack  to  cool.  If  inverted  on  a 
hard  surface  like  a  plate  or  baking  tin, 
the  top  of  the  cake  is  apt  to  become 
moist  and  sticky. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  icing. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  demand 
for  light  fluffy  icings  that  may  be  piled 
high  on  cake,  and  there  are  two  very 
satisfactory  ones — cooked  and  uncooked. 
If  you  are  experimenting  it  is  better  to 
try  the  uncooked  icing  first.  Put  three 
egg  whites  in  a  large  bowl,  add  two 
tablespoons  of  sifted  confectioner’s  sugar, 
and  beat  three  minutes,  using  the 
perforated  spoon.  Repeat  this  until  you 
have  used  1%  cups  of  the  sifted  sugar, 
adding  a  little  lemon  juice,  or  any  flavor¬ 
ing  you  may  desire,  gradually  as  the 
mixture  thickens.  Continue  adding  sugar 
by  spoonfuls  and  beating  until  icing  is 
stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape.  Spread 
your  cake  thinly  with  the  icing;  and 


when  this  hardens,  add  a  little  more 
sugar  to  the  remainder,  beat  until  fluffy, 
and  pile  high  on  the  cake,  and  crease  for 
cutting.  This  makes  a  lovely  ornamental 
icing,  one  that  can  be  forced  through  the 
frilling  tubes  easily  and  still  keep  it 
shape. 

For  an  all-purpose  icing  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  quite  equals  the  boiled  icing. 
Put  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and 
two-thirds  cup  of  water  in  a  saucepan; 
heat  gradually  until  it  begins  to  bubble, 
then  add  a  few  grains  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  boil  without  stirring  until  the  syrup 
spins  a  thread  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon,  or 
until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  when  tested  in 
cold  water.  Cool  slightly,  and  pour  slowly 
over  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beating  mixture  constantly,  and  continue 
beating  until  stiff  enough  to  hold  its 
shape.  This  makes  a  delicious  filling,  as 
well  as  a  top  icing,  and  can  also  be  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Sometimes 
melted  marshmallows  are  added  to  this 
icing  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  whole 
beaten  until  it  holds  its  shape. 

When  you  decorate  a  cake,  first  ice 
the  top  and  sides  smoothly,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  add  the  decorations  until  this 
is  perfectly  dry.  Then  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  icing  and  your  frilling  tubes  you  are 
ready  to  begin.  It  needs  a  little  practice 
to  use  frilling  tubes  successfully,  and  it 
is  better  to  try  decorating  a  small  plain 
cake  first,  then  if  your  efforts  do  not 
quite  come  up  to  your  expectations  it 
will  not  be  so  disappointing  as  a  more 
elaborate  attempt  would  be. 

A  bride's  cake  should  be  a  mountain  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  all  the  decorations 
put  on  with  the  plain  white  icing,  but 
cakes  for  any  other  special  occasion  might 
have  a  touch  of  color  added  to  the  icing 
used  for  the  decorating.  Rose  petals  or 
violets  make  a  dainty  decoration  for  a 
young  girl’s  birthday  cake.  For  the  rose 
petals,  color  a  portion  of  the  icing  a 
delicate  pink,  and  another  small  portion 
green,  using  the  vegetable  coloring 
paste,  then  with  the  leaf  and  stem  frill¬ 
ing  tubes  pipe  stems  and  rose  petals  over 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  cake,  and  at  the 
base.  Use  the  green  only  for  the  stems. 
With  a  little  practice  you  will  be  able,  to 
make  your  petals  quite  real  and  effective 
with  the  leaf  tube.  The  violet  design 
may  be  used  with  the  white  icing  very 
effectively,  this  design  is  especially  suited 
for  a  bride’s  cake.  Whenever  color  is 
used  on  a  birthday  cake  the  candles  and 
holders  should  always  be  of  the  same 
shade. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  delicious  cake, 
that  can  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  any 
number  of  fancy  cakes,  big  and  little. 


Two-thirds  cup  of  butter,  two  cups 
sugar,  four  eggs,  one  cup  milk,  3(4  cups 
flour,  five  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
(flavoring. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar,  and 
the  beaten  egg  yolks.  Sift  the  baking- 
powder  with  the  flour,  and  add  alternate¬ 
ly  with  the  milk,  and  beat  until  sc  >oth 
and  light,  then  add  the  flavoring,  and  fold 
in  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff  and 
dry.  Turn  into  a  deep  square  pan,  or  a 
round  tube  pan,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  50  minutes.  Or  the  mixture 
may  be  baked  in  three  layers,  or  two 
small  loaves,  or  a  part  of  it  can  be  used 
for  individual  cakes. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Tennessee  Notes 

U  arm  days  set  one’s  blood  to  tingling ; 
we  seek  the  open  and  pity  the  poor  mor¬ 
tals  cooped  up  in  the  city,  who  cannot 
get  out  and  feel  the  soft  air  lifting  the 
hair  from  the  furrowed  forehead.  We 
draw  a  long  breath  as  we  see  the  grass 
and  weeds  peeping  up,  watch  the  robins 
hopping  around,  hear  the  doves  cooing, 
and  smell  the  tang  of  the  Sunny  South 
in  the  soft  breeze,  but  the  wind  veers, 
the  clouds  fly  up  over  the  hills,  and  we 
begin  to  slaver.  We  wonder  for  the 
billionth  time,  will  the  feed  hold  out, 
will  the  corn  carry  us  through?  Where 
is  this  to  come  from,  and  how  will  we 
get  that  {  W  ill  it  be  another  crop  fail¬ 
ure  or  this  and  that? 

Morning  dawns;  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  sheet  of  snow.  One  can  scarce¬ 
ly  breathe  the  cold  air,  though  the  day 
before  we  made  garden,  and  now  we 
brave  the  snow  and  wind  to  hunt  a  tur¬ 
key  s  nest.  We  track  her  around,  tramp 
under  treetops,  through  bushes,  and  find 
her  just  hunting  a  place  to  lay.  My  feet 
and  face  almost  frozen,  I  hurry  to  the 
house,  hurriedly  pull  off  wet  shoes,  rub 
my  face  and  aching  toes,  and  we  wish 
we  lived  in  the  city. 

Yet  the  days  soon  pass.  Warm  again. 
I  think  of  our  old  home  where  I  used  to 
paddle  in  the  creek,  climb  the  rock  cleft, 
swing  in  the  cedar  tops.  The  thought  is 
father  to  the  act.  I  climb  the  hill  above 
the  house,  crawl  under  the  barbed  wire 
fence,  go  through  a  narrow  strip  of 
woods,  come  out  into  the  road,  a  bit 
muddy  yet,  on  top  of  the  hill,  pass  the 
little  country  store,  and  talk  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  the  mother  and  three  babies,  or 
almost  babies.  No  wonder  the  mother 
looks  so  tired  and  suffers  constantly  with 
headaches.  Then  as  we  go  on  slowly  up 
a  hill,  down  a  hill,  and  up  a  hill  again, 
I  am  a  bit  saddened  as  I  pass  the  vacant 
house  where  the  mother  of  nine  lived,  so 
lonely;  they  moved  away  after  their  18- 
year-old  lad  died;  nine,  but  not  one  to 
spare.  Down  another  hill,  along  a  by¬ 
path — and  can  it  be?  The  old  house  is 
gone  !  Surely  it  might  have  been  spared. 
The  apple  trees  which  I  remember  as  very 
small  are  now  partly  gone,  too.  There 
is  the  rock  cliff,  the  spring,  the  creek, 
but  it  is  all  so  changed.  Why  did  I 
come?  It  was  only  a  log  house  with  a 
long  porch,  a  kitchen  ell  built  of  logs, 
too. 

Slowly  I  retrace  my  steps.  There  is 
the  well  where  we  used  to  go  with  a 
looking-glass  to  try  our  fortune ;  there  is 
the  old  deserted  lonely  graveyard  with 
trees  growing  up  through  the  sunken 
graves.  Past  a  house  where  the  second 
generation  is  now  raising  a  family,  back 
into  the  lane,  home  again.  Paul  has 
come  over ;  babies  and  Chloe  all  right. 
Two  nieces  and  a  boy  friend  of  Lee’s 
have  dropped  in.  Dinnertime;  no  chance 
to  brood  over  by-gone  days.  We  chatter 
and  talk  of  this,  that  and  the  other;  the 
young  folks  have  the  victrola  going.  I 
study  the  Sunday  school  lesson  over 
again,  the  bell  rings.  We  climb  the  hill 
on  opposite  direction  to  the  little  white 
schoolbouse.  Not  many  present  today — 
no  superintendent.  I  call  them  together, 
We  go  over  the  lessons,  distribute  the  new 
quarterlies,  chat  a  while,  and  return 
home.  Thelma  busies  herself  with  les¬ 
sons  for  the  morrow.  Lee  has  gone  to 
call  on  a  girl  friend.  Mr.  P.  goes  to 
sleep  ;  I  read  until  tired.  Thelma  gapes 
and  Mr.  P.  gets  up.  We  have  a  bit  of 
cheer  from  the  blessed  book  of  hope  and 
comfort,  a  word  of  prayer;  to  bed.  but 
not  to  sleep  for  hours.  Thoughts  go  here 
and  yonder  until  after  11,  then  the 
youngest  son  comes  in,  eats  a  lunch,  chats 
awhile  and  goes  to  bed. 

The  day  is  done,  night  half  gone ;  it’s 
time  to  get  up  and  hurry  Thelma  off  to 
meet  the  school  bus.  Creaking  joints  and 
aching  limbs  remind  us  that  we  have 
caught  up  with  old  age.  Some  days  our 
tasks  will  all  be  finished.  Our  cares 
will  all  be  over.  We  will  fall  out,  the 
gap  will  close  up,  the  world  will  go  on 
just  the  same  as  if  we  had  never  been. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Molasses  Cake 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  or  one 
whole  one.  Use  the  whites  for  frosting  if 
two  eggs  are  used.  One  cup  molasses, 
six  tablespoons  hot  water,  one  teaspoon 
soda  dissolved  in  the  water,  two  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon 
and  of  cloves,  two  cups  of  flour,  or  maybe 
you  will  need  a  little  more.  Don’t  get 
it  too  stiff.  This  calls  for  no  sugar,  only 
for  frosting. 

Here  is  recipe  I  use  for  my  frosting. 
I  take  1(4  cups  of  sugar  to  two  egg 
whites,  moisten  and  boil  sugar  until  it 
threads  quite  well.  Beat  the  egg  whites 
stiff.  Pour  sugar  over  them,  add  a  pinch 
of  baking  powder  and  beat  until  it  gets 
quite  cold.  This  is  a  nice  cake  for  any 
occasion.  mbs.  a.  l.  r. 


A  Bride's  Cake  Should  Be  a  Mountain  of  Snowy  Whiteness 
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Going  to  Make  a  Quilt? 

Those  of  ns  who  love  and  enjoy  needle¬ 
work  in  all  its  forms,  have  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  to  see  the  placid  old  art 
of  quilt-making  finding  favor  with  the 
women  and  girls  of  today.  There  are  few 
things  inade  with  the  needle  that  endure 
longer  and  are  more  serviceable  than  a 
well-made  quilt. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  past 
master  in  the  art  has  given  me  many 
helpful  suggestions,  making  towards  per¬ 
fection  in  the  finished  quilt.  She  has  made 
many  and  all  are  beautiful,  .so  I  feel  that 
her  ways  are  about  right.  In  the  first 
place  let  us  settle  the  question  of  quilt 
and  comforter.  Our  grandmothers  did 
not  call  a  bed  cover  that  was  “tied”  a 
quilt;  it  was  a  “comfort;”  a  “quilt”  was 
quilted,  so  I  am  dealing  with  quilts  and 
quilts  alone. 

If  one  is  contemplating  making  a  quilt 
the  first  thing,  my  friend  says,  is  to 
begin  it  with  the  fixed  idea  in  your  mind 
that  the  finished  article  will  last  many, 
many  years,  and  to  .select  your  material 
with  care.  It  is  senseless  to  skimp  on 
quality  in  making  anything  that  requires 
so  much  work.  Fast  colors  and  durable 
goods  of  uniform  weave  are  desired. 
Pieced  quilts  are  frequently  made  from 
odds  and  ends,  from  the  scrap-bag.  If 
all  are  good  and  are  assembled  with  taste 
and  care  very  pretty  quilts  may  be  made, 
especially  if  combined  with  white.  For 
the  extra  pretty  ones,  however,  one  or 
two  colors  with  the  white  are  to  be 
preferred.  For  the  lovely  applique  quilts 
it  would  be  impossible  to  achieve  the 
proper  results  with  vari-colored  scraps. 
There  is  a  great  vogue  for  unbleached 
muslin  for  the  white  part  in  place  of 
bleached.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of 
choice;  the  clear  white  certainly  looks 
pretty  and  clean,  but  the  unbleached  is 
soft  and  they  say,  is  not  as  apt  to 
have  the  unsightly  yellow  spots  often  seen 
on  the  bleached  muslin  that  has  been 
kept  for  years.  So  as  in  other  things 
“you  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
choice.”  The  many  lovely  colors  in  the 
fast  color  cottons  make  the  selection  of 
colored  part  difficult ;  all  are  so  pretty 
that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 

After  the  colors  and  the  patterns  are 
decided  upon  the  next  step  is  the  cutting 
of  the  block.  In  this^  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision  is  necessary.  No  amount  of  skill¬ 
ful  sewing  will  remedy  a  “skewy”  portion 
of  the  block.  Use  a  good  firm  paper  for 
the  pattern,  pin  it  in  place  on  the  goods, 
and  cut  with  very  sharp  scissors.  If  the 
block  is  large,  with  several  pieces  in  it, 
.it  is  a  good  plan  to  tack  all  the  sections 
necessary  together ;  this  makes  it  easy 
to  pick  up  at  odd  times.  It  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  a  block  can  be  pieced  in 
odd  moments. 

In  piecing  my  friend  .says  to  begin 
sewing  the  width  of  a  seam  from  the 
end,  and  to  stop  a  corresponding  distance 
from  the  other  end,  this  makes  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  various  pieces  less  bulky  than 
when  the  seam  goes  to  the  end  of  the 
portion.  Use  a  short  running  stitch,  and 
one  of  the  hard  and  fast  rules  is  to  cut, 
not  break  the  thread,  at  the  end  of  a 
seam,  as  breaking  the  thread  tends  to 
pucker  the  seam.  Each  block  must  be 
true,  all  corners  and  bias  places  “just  so.” 
Do  not  get  the  idea  that  a  mismatched 
block  will  pass  unnoticed  in.  the  finished 
quilt,  for  it  never  would,  so  do  it  right 
as  you  go  along. 

In  making  the  applique  quilts  the  edges 
of  all  the  flowers,  leaves  and  stems  are 
turned  under  and  basted  first,  then  basted 
a  second  time  on  the  background.  rIhe 
bias  folds  that  come  in  so  many  colors 
may  be  used  for  the  stems ;  _  this  makes 
a  great  saving  of  time,  as  it  is  all  folded 
and  ready  to  fell  down.  Of  course  there 
are  many  places  where  it  cannot  be  used, 
but  where  it  can  it  is  fine.  If  you  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  these  stems  and 
vinings  even,  a  good  plan  is  to  make 
pattern  of  the  stem,  let  us  say,  then 
fold  your  strip  of  cloth  over  it,  crease 
the  edges  as  if  you  were  covering  the 
paper  with  the  cloth,  then  remove  the 
paper.  This  leaves  a  definite  line  to 
follow  with  the  needle. 

When  the  blocks  are  done  and  are  set 
together,  the  filling  is  to  be  considered. 
There  are  several  ways  to  fill  the  quilt, 
as  one  prefers.  One  lovely  quilt  that  I 
saw  recently  was  filled  with  sheet  wad¬ 
ding  which  had  been  split  open  and  the 
glazed  surfaces  placed  together  on  the 
inside  of  the  sheet  of  wadding.  This 
brought  the  soft  inside  on  the  outside, 
which  is  next  to  the  covering.  Some  use 
cotton  batting  which  is  rather  thick,  ,so 
that  the  finished  quilt  is  puffy  between 
the  quiltings,  others  use  a  thickness  of 
outing  flannel  or  a  worn  blanket.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  many  fillers  which  may 
be  used. 

Now  for  the  putting  of  the  quilt  on 
the  frames,  for  of  course  you  are  expected 
to  quilt  it  yourself.  There  are  few  thrills 
to  equal  the  one  that  comes  when  the 
quilt  is  taken  from  the  frames  and  un¬ 
rolled  to  show  how  it  really  looks  after 
all  the  work  expended  ;  so  quilt  it  your¬ 
self  and  get  all  the  fun  you  can.  The 
lining  is  put  in  the  frames  first,  drawn 
tight  and  true,  then  pinned  or  better, 
sewed  to  the  frames.  The  filling  is  then 
arranged  on  the  lining,  being  careful  to 
have  it  of  uniform  thickness  if  cotton  is 
used.  The  top  is  put  on  carefully,  pin¬ 
ning  or  basting  it  to  the  frames  and  the 
lining.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
small  imperfections  stand  out  like  a 
sore  thumb,  so  spare  yourself  this  trouble 


as  advised  in  the  beginning.  The  quilt¬ 
ing  may  follow  the  shape  of  the  pieces, 
which  is  called  “self-quilting,”  or  other¬ 
wise  one  may  use  any  design  that  is 
desired.  These  designs  are  put  on  the 
cloth  lightly  with  a  pencil,  scratching 
with  a  large  needle,  or  stamping  patterns 
of  quilting  patterns  may  be  used.  One 
famous  quilter  told  me  to  use  a  short 
needle,  and  she  also  gave  me  this  com¬ 
forting  advice.  “Never  mind  if  the 
stitches  are  a  little  longer  than  you  wish  ; 
if  they  are  even  and  uniform  the  quilt 
will  look  well.”  I  have  had  occasion  to 
think  of  that  often  when  quilting.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  do  a  quilt  alone, 
but  it  is  a  good  time  to  invite  your 
friends  in,  particularly  those  who  are 
good  sewers.  Eight  people,  the  number 
required  for  two  tables  of  bridge,  can 
work  at  one  time,  two  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  Of  course  you  know  about  rolling 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


73S— Smart  Details. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40.  42,  44,  40, 
48  and  50-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


701  —  Junior  Mode. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  0,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
.Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


717— For  Wee  Mod¬ 
erns.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32-in. 
contrasting  for  yoke 
and  armhole  bands. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


the  quilt  when  working  as  far  as  it  is 
comfortable  to  reach ;  that  goes  without 
saying. 

After  the  quilt  is  taken  from  the 
frames  it  may  be  -bound,  or  the  two  edges 
turned  in  and  overcast  together,  but  this 
does  not  have  the  finished  look  that  a 
good  quilt  should  have.  One  old  quilt 
that  I  saw  recently  was  finished  with  a 
cord,  covered  with  a  color,  stitched  to 
the  top  of  _  the  quilt  and  the  lining 
hemmed  to  it.  One  great  advantage  of 
binding  a  quilt  is  the  edges  may  show 
wear  first,  and  if  bound  the  binding  can 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  new,  with 
slight  trouble  and  great  improvement  to 
the  quilt. 

Now  your  quilt  is  done,  ready  to  serve 
you  and  your  children  after  you  for  many 
years.  Surely  such  a  thing  should 
command  one’s  highest  respect. 

CORA  H.  RANSLEY 


Bran  Muffins 

Here  is  another  way  to  make  bran  muf¬ 
fins:  iy2  cups  bran,  1%  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  y2  teaspoon 
soda,  %  teaspoon  salt,  two  eggs  (or  one) , 
%  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  molasses, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  two  tablespoons  melted 
shortening.  Sift  soda  and  baking  powder 
with  salt,  flour  and  bran.  Add  other  in¬ 
gredients,  bake  in  heated,  well-greased 
muffin  pans.  mbs.  l.  d.  p. 


Canning  Experiences 

Recently  I  noted  at  least  two  persons 
wdio  have  written  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  canned  corn  spoil.  A  few  years 
ago  we  left  the  farm  and  located  in  the 
village.  We  searched  until  we  could  find 
an  acre  of  ground,  as  we  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  just  a  small  lot.  My  husband’s 
hobby  was  always  fruit  and  poultry,  so 
we  have  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  started 
and  a  good  deal  of  'it  in  bearing,  it  is 
really  surprising  how  much  one  can  have 
from  an  acre.  Through  the  center  of  the 
garden  we  have  one  row  of  red  raspberries 
and  currants;  these  can  be  kept  clean, 
and  are  plowed  from  each  side  each  year. 
Then  we  started  a  row  of  asparagus  at 
one  side  of  the  plot ;  it  was  real  hard  to 
let  it  just  grow  for  the  two  years  and  not 
use  from  it  until  well  rooted,  but  it 
surely  paid  well.  We  are  four  in  family 
and  have  all  we  can  use  for  the  table, 
and  also  can  a  good  supply.  This  past 
year  my  daughter  and  I  put  up  350  cans 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  not  counting  jelly 
and  conserves. 

I  feel  that  one  great  item  in  the 
success  of  keeping  canned  vegetables  is 
getting  them  into  the  cans  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  gathered  from  the 
garden.  I  also  dip  the  tops  of  all  my 
cans  in  hot  paraffin  when  they  are  cool, 
and  if  there  is  not  quite  a  perfect  seal 
that  will  help. 

The  corn  is  picked,  husked,  and  in  the 
cans  inside  an  hour.  I  steam  it  15  minutes 
on  the  cob,  then  plunge  it  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water.  The  steamer  is  filled  again 
and  we  begin  at  once  to  cut  the  corn  from 
the  cob,  pack  into  quart  cans,  add  one 
teaspoon  salt,  fill  cans  with  hot  water, 
adjust  rubbers  and  tops,  leaving  clamp 
up  on  cans,  and  cook  three  hours  steadily 
after  beginning  to  boil.  My  cooker  is  just 
a  white  porcelain  water  pail  with  a 
tight-fitting  cover  of  the  same,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pail  a  layer  cake  tin 
inverted,  which  has  been  made  full  of 
holes  with  a  nail,  I  much  prefer  this 
to  a  larger  cooker  as  it  will  boil  much 
more  quickly  than  a  larger  vessel.  We 
use  a  three-burner  oil  stove  for  cooking 
in  Summer,  and  this  enables  us  to  prepare 
a  meal  at  the  same  time  if  needed. 

For  string  beans  I  cook  in  kettle  as  for 
table,  but  only  add  salt ;  then  can  and 
seal  while  hot,  then  second  day  I  loosen 
clamps  on  cans  and  cook  two  hours  in 
can.  These  too  are  not  allowed  to  stand 
after  being  gathered. 

Asparagus  is  cut  in  inch  lengths, 
blanched  five  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
then  the  same  in  cold,  drained  and  packed 
in  cans,  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart 
can,  and  cooked  two  hours,  after  starting 
to  boil,  cans  filled  with  hot  water  before 
putting  in  cooker. 

Peas  are  shelled  as  soon  a.s  picked, 
washed,  packed,  and  salt  added ;  cans 
filled  with  hot  water,  rubbers  and  tops 
adjusted  same  as  others.  Cook  IV2  hours, 
then  second  day  loosen  clamps,  put  in 
cooker  and  boil  for  the  .same  time,  1  y2 
hours. 

Beets  are  cooked  in  kettle  until  skins 
will  slip  off,  then  packed  in  cans,  one 
teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart.  Then  strain 
the  water  which  the  beets  have  been 
cooked  in  and  fill  the  cans,  cook  1% 
hours.  When  stored  these  cans  are 
wrapped  in  paper,  as  we  think  it  helps 
to  keep  the  beets  a  lovely  red. 

Our  poultry  is  Rhode  Island  Red 
variety  and  we  also  can  the  hens,  as 
soon  as  they  stop  laying  in  early  Fall, 
and  show  signs  of  molt.  They  are  dressed 
three  at  a  time,  cooked  in  kettle  until  the 
breast  meat  can  be  taken  from  the  bone, 
then  into  each  can  we  put  the  wings,  legs, 
thighs  and  breast  meat,  add  the  salt,  fill 
cans  with  the  broth,  and  cook  two  hours. 
The  other  parts,  with  what  broth  is 
left,  are  used  at  once  with  biscuit,  or 
dumpling. 

I  neglected  to  say  that  this  canning 
pail  will  hold  three  quart  cans  or  four 
pints.  I  realize  this  will  sound  rather 
“fussy”  to  some,  as  it  will  seem  like  a 
small  amount  to  can  at  each  time,  but 
three  quart  cans  well  filled  with  corn,  or 
peas  will  serve  a  good  many,  and  by  this 
method  of  steaming  the  corn  on  the  cob 
and  then  putting  it  a  short  time  in  the 
cold  water  all  the  milk  is  .set  in  the 
kernel  and  you  will  find  the  corn  tastes 
better  too.  We  use  the  yellow  varieties. 
Buttercup,  Seymour’s  Sweet  Orange, 
Whipple’s  Yellow  ;  all  these  have  larger 
ears  than  the  Golden  Bantam.  We  watch 
it  closely  and  pick  as  soon  as  it  is  ready, 
not  allowing  it  to  become  too  old. 

New  rubbers,  and  of  good  quality  are 
used  on  all  things  cooked  in  the  cans,  as 
it  is  possible  to  use  those  that  are  not 
new  on  other  easy-keeping  food. 

Never  open  cans  when  removing  from 
cooker  as  the  air  inside  is  sterilized,  and 
even  if  they  are  not  full  when  taken  out 
they  will  keep.  All  cans  are  washed 
when  cool  and  given  their  little  “cap”  of 
wax. 

I  confess,  I  get  a  real  thrill  from  my 
canned  goods,  and  when  an  unexpected 
guest  comes,  to  be  able  to  step  into  the 
cellar  and  get  almost  any  kind  of  vege¬ 
table  or  chicken  if  you  like,  a  meal  is  not 
such  a  problem.  We  have  never  got  the 
habit  of  using  the  tin  canned  goods,  as 
we  like  our  own  so  much  better. 

When  we  want  succotash,  I  soak  the 
dried  beans,  cook  until  tender,  add  half 
a  can  of  corn  and  a  lump  of  butter,  heat 
together  in  double  boiler.  I  hope  this 
may  help  someone  who  loves  to  can,  too. 

“orvii.le’s  wife.” 

Since  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  about  Mrs.  P.  B.  losing  her 
canned  corn  by  its  spoiling,  I  have  been 


thinking  possibly  my  experience  might 
help  her  more  than  just  printed  direc¬ 
tions,  for  I  had  trouble  when  I  first 
canned  corn. 

The  directions  say  to  put  the  cans  into 
the  cooker  as  soon  as  filled.  I  took  that 
literally  and  as  soon  as  I  had  a  can 
filled  I  put  it  into  the  cookqr.  I  would 
not  risk  putting  the  cans  into  boiling 
water  so  set  the  cooker  back  where  t he 
water  would  not  heat  much  until  the  last 
can  was  in.  I  boiled  the  corn  three  hours 
so  it  did  not  spoil  so  badly  except  for  a 
queer  disagreeable  taste  that  I  later 
learned  was  called  flat  sour.  Of  course 
the  cans  that  were  put  in  last  were  all 
right,  just  these  that  stood  a  little  while 
in  the  warm  water  were  not  good.  Now, 
when  canning  corn  I  fill  the  can  to  about 
one  inch  or  a  little  less  from  the  top,  add 
the  salt,  and  put  the  cover  on  ready  for 
the  cooker.  I  do  not  add  any  water,  for 
the  corn  swells  in  cooking  and  if  the  cans 
are  filled  full  some  of  the  liquid  is  forced 
out  and  part  of  the  delicious  flavor  is  lost. 
When  I  opened  a  can  of  corn  a  few  days 
ago  someone  said  it  “tasted  as  fresh  as 
if  it  just  came  from  the  garden.”  When 
I  have  enough  cans  filled  I  put  a  little 
hot  water  into  the  cooker  as  hot  as  I 
think  safe  to  put  the  cans  into,  then 
after  putting  the  cans  in,  carefully  pour 
in  very  hot  water  to  come  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  cans,  but  do  not  cover  the 
cans  with  water,  and  boil  them  three 
hours. 

I  prepared  12  cans  of  corn  for  the 
cooker  one  day  last  Fall,  and  it  has  kept 
perfectly,  though  I  usually  cook  in  a 
smaller  container.  If  corn  is  fresh  and 
put  in  the  cans  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  boiled  three  hours,  there  i.s  little 
danger  of  its  spoiling  if  cans  are  ster¬ 
ilized,  covers  fit  perfectly  and  new  rub¬ 
bers  are  used. 

1  canned  some  peas  last  Summer,  pre¬ 
paring  them  the  same  as  corn,  except 
that  I  added  a  little  water,  but  filled  the 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Oak  Deaf  Design. — The  quilt  from  -which 
tliis  picture  was  taken  was  faded  and  worn 
from  use  and  age.  The  leaves  are  in  green 
and  a  reddish-brown.  This  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  of  applique  quilts  and  occasionally  one 
is  found  in  some  housekeeper’s  treasure 
chest.  The  price  of  the  pattern  is  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


cans  only  to  about  an  inch  from  the  top. 
The  last  cans  filled  were  ready  too  late 
to  cook  that  evening,  so  I  put  them  on 
the  pantry  table  where  they  would  be 
cool,  and  the  next  morning  put  them  on 
to  cook.  They  have  kept  as  well  as  those 
that  were  finished  the  day  they  were 
filled.  They  were  boiled  three  hours, 
same  as  corn. 

When  canning  meat  I  frequently  get 
cans  ready  the  day  before,  so  I  can  put 
them  on  early  in  the  morning.  It  saves 
time,  and  as  I  have  canned  half  a  beef  for 
a  friend,  besides  having  some  to  can  for 
myself,  it  took  some  time  the  best  I 
could  do.  Raw  meat  I  boil  four  hours, 
and  partly  cooked  meat  three  hours. 

FROM  THE  CENTER  OF  VERMONT. 


Two  Virginia  Recipes 

Vegetable  soup. — Take  four  tomatoes, 
y-2  pint  lima  beans,  eight  medium-sized 
potatoes,  one  medium-sized  onion,  one 
small  head  of  cabbage,  y2  pint  fresh  corn 
cut  from  cob  and  three  quarts  of  water. 
Put  all  vegetables  into  the  water  except 
the  corn,  (which  you  put  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  removing  from  the  stove). 
Add  enough  salt,  pepper  and  cinnamon 
to  taste  and  boil  until  tender.  A  lump 
of  butter  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Chili  Con  Carne. — One  lb,  of  chopped 
beef,  one  onion,  cut  into  bits,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  fat,  one  pint  can  tomatoes,  two 
tablespoons  of  flour,  y2  cup  of  cooked 
rice,  one  tablespoon  chili  powder,  one 
tablespoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
pint  kidney  beans.  Put  the  meat,  onions, 
and  fat  in  a  saucepan.  Stir  and  cook 
until  meat  has  lost  its  red  color  and  has 
browned  slightly.  Mix  the  tomatoes  and 
flour  together.  Add  this  mixture  to  the 
meat.  Also  all  the  remaining  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Cook  until  the  mixture  reaches 
the  boiling  point.  Place  in  the  oven  and 
bake  one  hour.  I  find  the  flavor  is 
improved  by  adding  about  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  vinegar.  r ached  BDOSSER. 


Taffy 

Two  cups  light  syrup,  one  cup  sugar, 
small  piece  of  butter,  one  tablespoon 
vinegar.  Boil  until  it  hardens  in  water; 
then  when  cool  pull  until  white.  Cut 
in  small  pieces.  Any  nuts  can  be  added. 

MRS.  R.  B.  w. 
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B-B  20%  Hi-Test 
Daily  Feed 

WITH  green  pastures, cows  need  a 
balanced  radon  for  top-notch 
milk  production.  And  with  pastures 
slowly  drying  up,  they  need  it  more 
than  ever. 

Feed  B-B  Hi-Test  Dairy  Feed  now. 
This  economical  20  %proteinfeed  con¬ 
tains  the  right  variety  of  minerals,  vit¬ 
amins  and  other  needed  milk  produc¬ 
ing  ingredients.  B-B  Red-E-Mixt  is 
another  excellent  20%  dairy  feed  for 
summer  use. 


We  Guarantee  Most  Production 

,  The  perfect  balance  of  these  feeds  insures 
a'longer  lactation  period  and  perfect  physical 
condition.  Feeding  it  now  means  maximum 
production  both  now  and  later  on. 

We  guarantee  B-B  Dairy  Feeds  most  pro¬ 
ductive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost— or  money  back. 

Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M-147 


BullBrandFeeds 

dairy  and  poultry 


revent  jpoiled  Milk  losses 
with  this  new  BABCOCK 
POSITIVE- FLOW 

TUBULAR. 


Tubes  smoothly  „ 

soldered  together 
with  hollow  lip  — 
every  inch  cools. 
Milk  cannot  flow 
unevenly  from  sids 
to  side  of  tubes. 
Cools  to  within  one 
degree  of  water. 
Easily  cleaned. 
Solidly  built,  all  of 
tinned  copper. 
Stands  80  pounds 
water  pressure.  35 
and  50-gallon  ca¬ 
pacities.  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped 
complete.  Write  for 
prices.  Address 
Dept.  C. 


^ _ . 

Oakes  &  BurgerCo.Inc.  Cattaraugus, H.Y 


Less  than  2* 


PERRUNNISG 
-* —  FOOT - 


Lower 

r Prices  on  Farm1 

B&  AM?*  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  60  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today. —Jim  Brown.  [73] 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  C0.f  Depl.437S-BCLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  LITTER  FOR  POULTRY 
BEST  BEDDING  FOR  CATTLE 

CLEAN,  ABSORBENT,  SANITARY 

Best  Quality —Lowest  Prices— Carloads  only 

Jwy  '  uroiuc  fA  410.416  Second  St. 
.  r.  II Civil  Li  lu.  Everett,  Mass. 

Mills  ■  New  England  and  New  York  State. 


For  horses,  sattle, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesorraoneyback.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sole  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
M3  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


Dairy  Breeds.  —  A  farm  boy  asks 
questions  about  the  dairy  breeds.  Of 
these  there  are  five.  Alphabetically,  they 
are  the  Ayrshire,  the  Brown  Swiss,  the 
Guernsey,  the  Holstein-Friesian,  and  the 
Jersey.  The  Dutch  Belted  also  is  a  dairy 
breed  hut  its  numbers  are  small.  Dutch 
Belted  are  black,  with  a  white  belt 
around  the  fore  part  of  the  body. 
IIolstein-Friesians,  natives  of  Holland 
outnumber  any  one  of  the  other  dairy 
breeds  in  this  country.  They  are  also 
considerably  larger  and  average  more 
milk  per  head  than  other  dairy  cattle. 
Their  milk,  however,  contains  a  lower 
percentage  of  fat,  on  the  average,  al¬ 
though  many  cows  of  this  breed  give  as 
rich  milk  as  the  general  run  of  good 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  IIolstein- 
Friesians  are  popular  and  widely  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  East,  and  in  Wisconsin  and 
some  other  Western  States.  The  highest 
milk  and  fat  records  combined  have  been 
made  by  cows  this  breed.  Large  numbers 
of  Milking  Shorthorns  are  making  as 
high  milk  and  fat  records  as  the  special¬ 
ized  dairy  breeds. 

The  “Best”  Again.  —  We  have  said 
here  more  than  once  that  there  is  no 
“best”  breed  for  all  conditions.  After  a 
man  or  boy  sees  good  and  mediocre  cattle 
of  the  leading  breeds,  reads  up  on  their 
history  and  records,  and  thinks  about 
them  in  relation  to  his  farm  and  local 
marketing  conditions,  he  will  probably 
like  one  breed  better  than  any  other. 
That  will  be  the  breed  for  him  to  choose. 
If  he  selects  good,  healthy  heifers  or 
cows,  feeds,  pastures  and  waters  them 
well,  and  breeds  them  to  a  sire  of  good 
type  from  a  herd  that  has  been  developed 
for  higher  than  average  production,  he 
will  be  on  the  way  to  building  up  a  useful 
dairy  herd.  If  he  likes  this  work,  and 
learns  how  to  do  it  well,  he  will  raise 
better  cows  for  his  herd  than  he  could 
buy  from  dealers,  and  save  money  be¬ 
sides.  The  healthiest  and  highest  pro¬ 
ducers  that  calve  regularly  and  live  long, 
are  the  best  cows  to  depend  on  for  re¬ 
placement  heifers  and  for  herd  bulls.  A 
few  of  these  cows  will  be  found  in  almost 
every  herd.  They  are  the  most  valuable 
animals  available  with  which  to  improve 
a  herd.  There  is  a  best  cow  in  every 
herd.  She  is  usually  the  best  in  type  and 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  milk  production. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  her 
calves  are  ordinary  or  not  much  if  any 
better  than  the  average  in  appearance 
and  performance  when  mature.  This  may 
be  due  to  using  an  inferior  sire  with 
little  or  no  special  merit  in  his  pedigree 
and  make-up.  Bred  to  a  different  hull, 
she  might  produce  much  better  calves, 
that  would  yield  much  more  milk  when 
mature.  Old  cattle  breeders  used  to  say 
that  it  was  always  difficult  to  select  herd 
bulls  that  would  “nick”  well  with  the 
bulk  of  their  cows.  Some  early  cattle 
improvers  bred  their  own  herd  bulls ; 
these  usually  “nicked”  satisfactorily  with 
their  cow's.  To  “nick”  well  means  mating 
a  cow  and  bull  whose  hereditary  qualities 
mix  and  blend  in  a  way  that  produces 
desirable  offspring. 

Herd  Bulls.  —  In  almost  every  herd 
of  purebred  cattle,  even  where  the  females 
number  only  20  head,  the  practice  in 
England  is  to  keep  two  or  three  herd 
bulls,  the  object  being  to  find  out,  by 
using  them,  which  one  “nicks”  best  with 
most  of  the  cows.  In  many  instances,  one 
of  the  bulls  will  sire  exceptionally  good 
calves  when  mated  with  certain  cows, 
while  his  progeny  out  of  other  cows  may 
be  conspicuously  off  in  type  or  low  in 
production  or  both.  English  breeders  raise 
most  of  the  sires  that  they  use  in  their 
own  herds.  Consequently,  they  inbreed 
and  linebreed,  and  thereby  establish 
strains  and  “families”  that  are  prized 
for  uniformity  of  type  or  high  average 
production  at  the  pail.  This  system  of 
blending  and  concentrating  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  both  sires  and  females, 
and  continuing  it  until  these  character¬ 
istics  were  fairly  well  fixed  in  a  strain 
or  family,  made  the  Langwater  Guernsey 
herd  in  Massachusetts  an  outstanding 
example  of  constructive  breeding.  It 
produced  a  better  and  more  uniform  type 
within  the  herd,  and  increased  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  milk  production  by  the  herd. 
Work  of  this  kind  requires  years,  pa¬ 
tience  and  thought,  but  it  can  he  done 
in  less  time  and  at  less  expense  now  than 
were  needed  for  it  20  years  ago.  The 
beginner  in  purebred  dairy  or  beef  cattle 
raising  today  has  a  wealth  of  improved 
and  relatively  low-priced  foundation 
stock  on  which  to  draw,  in  the  herds  of 
established  breeders  in  practically  every 
State.  lie  also  is  favored  by  a  wide  range 
of  recorded  practical  experience  and  in¬ 
formation,  if  he  chooses  to  ask  for  and 
study  it  and  apply  it.  The  job,  however, 
from  day  to  day,  is  always  different  from 
what  the  beginner  anticipated  at  the 
outset ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  encourag¬ 
ing  than  he  expected  it  to  be.  Two  plus 
two  don’t  always  make  four  when  we 
are  counting  the  eggs  in  the  basket  of 
results  from  animal  breeding.  Breeders 
are  always  on  the  right  track,  however, 
in  using  herd  sires  of  the  best  type  and 
breeding  that  they  can  raise  or  afford  to 
buy.  In  the  case  of  dairy  stock,  those 


herd  bulls  that  are  good  individuals,  and 
have  good,  high-producing  ancestors  in 
their  pedigrees,  will  sire  the  most  useful 
animals. 

Bulls  Calves.  —  Purebred  dairy  or 
beef  hulls  old  enough  for  use  cost  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  bull  calves ;  they 
are  worth  more  because  of  the  care  and 
feed  that  they  have  received  from  their 
owner.  In  recent  years,  many  breeders 
have  bought  bull  calves,  representing  the 
blood  lines  that  they  desired  to  add  to 
their  herds,  and  raised  them.  Usually 
this  is  sound,  safe  business,  for  the 
prices  at  public  or  private  sale  run  from 
$45  to  $75  a  head,  and  if  the  buyer  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  calves  after  they 
reach  the  age  at  which  they  can  be 
used,  lie  can  sell  them  to  the  butcher 
at  an  advance  over  their  cost.  At  a 
recent  auction  of  purebred  Milking 
Shorthorns  in  an  Eastern  State,  a 
Kentucky  dairy  farmer  bought  three  un¬ 
weaned  bull  calves  at  an  average  of  less 
than  $60  each.  He  informed  us  at  the 
sale  that  he  would  raise  them  at  small 
expense  up  to  16  to  20  months  of 
age,  and  sell  them  at  a  profit.  He  may- 
keep  one,  if  it  grows  out  and  develops 
exceptionally  well,  for  use  in  his  own 
herd.  Ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the 
early  stages  of  building  up  his  herd  any¬ 
one  of  these  calves  would  have  been  good 
enough  to  use  in  it ;  but  he  now  needs 
and  uses  a  better  class  of  sires.  In  selling 
them  to  'beginners,  therefore,  who  are 
starting  out  in  a  conservative  way  to 
establish  herds  and  gradually  improve 
them,  he  will  not  be  unloading  “purebred 
scrubs”  on  farmers.  On  the  contrary,  he 
will  be  reasonably  sure  that  whoever 
buys  one  of  these  calves  will  obtain  fair 
value  for  his  money,  and  good  results 
from  the  use  of  the  bull  in  his  grade  or 
small  purebred  herd.  Our  Kentucky 
friend  knows  what  every  experienced 
stock  breeder  has  learned,  and  that  is  that 
when  prices  are  low,  as  they  are  now, 
a  fair  to  good  profit  can  be  made  in 
buying  young  animals  and  raising  them 
for  sale  to  other  breeders  or  to  butchers. 
Wm.  Duthie,  the  noted  breeder  of 
Shorthorns  in  Scotland,  made  a  fortune 
selling  his  annual  bull  calf  crop,  when 
milk-fat,  at  auction.  His  sales  totaled 
over  $1,000,000.  He  said  that  it  was 
good  business  for  him  to  sell  his  surplus 
stock  in  calfhood  and  that  breeders  who 
bought  his  calves  paid  less  money  for 
them  than  they  would  pay  if  they  bought 
older  or  mature  herd  bulls.  Many  modern 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle,  however,  prefer 
to  buy  “tried  and  proved”  herd  sires, 
even  at  the  comparatively  high  prices 
often  paid. 

Cattle  Breeder’s  Picnics.  —  The 
picnics  and  tours  in  which  thousands  of 
purebred  cattle  breeders  participate  every 
year  are  now  under  way  in  various 
localities.  Members  of  the  American 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  clubs  have  in  recent 
years  toured  in  motor  cars  most  of  the 
leading  centers  of  these  two  dairy  breeds. 
State  and  local  organizations  of  both 
beef  and  dairy  cattle  breeders,  traveling 
inexpensively  in  groups,  not  only  make 
study  tours  of  farms  on  which  these 
classes  of  livestock  are  bred  and  fed, 
hut  hold  picnics  at  which  animals  are 
exhibited,  judged  and  sold,  practical 
problems  talked  over  informally,  ideas 
and  experiences  exchanged,  games  played 
new  friendships  formed,  and  good  social 
times  enjoyed.  On  these  occasions, 
beginners  and  farmers,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
perienced  breeders,  see  and  learn  what 
others  are  doing  and  how  it  is  done. 
Useful  points  are  picked  up  by  everyone 
who  looks,  listens  and  asks  questions. 
From  an  educational  and  social  stand¬ 
point,  these  Summer  tours  and  picnics 
are  helpful  to  all  .who  take  part  in  them. 
They  also  build  and  improve  business 
relations.  The  picnics  are  increasingly 
popular  because  they  bring  out  women 
and  children.  Breeders  of  Herefords  in 
Ohio  always  have  a  -pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  time  at  their  annual  picnic,  held  on 
Whitehall  Farm,  near  Yellow  Springs  in 
that  State.  J.  E.  Drake,  manager  of  the 
farm,  writes  us  that  this  year’s  picnic 
w-ill  be  on  June  25.  Among  stock 
breeders  there  is  a  quality  of  fellowship, 
born  of  a  common  interest  of  heart  and 
mind  in  their  herds  and  flocks,  that  is  one 
of  the  assets  of  their  life  and  business. 
Stock  breeders  invest  and  express  senti¬ 
ment  and  ideals  in  their  work.  A  pioneer 
Aberdeen-Angus  breeder  used  to  say  that 
good  livestock  attracts  and  is  associated 
with  good  people,  whom  a  man  would 
like  and  respect  as  neighbors.  D.  c.  w. 


Beef  Cattle  and  Eastern 
Farms 

Farming  in  our  Eastern  States  has 
become  so  'Specialized  that  a  farmer  is 
a  fruit  grower,  vegetable  or  tobacco 
grower  or  dairyman.  The  result  is  that 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  grass  lands 
are  lying  idle,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
farm  roughages  are  going  to  waste  each 
year.  We  are  trying  to  compete  with 
the  building  trades,  road  contractors  and 
manufacturers  for  our  labor,  and  are 
coming  out  second  best.  We  have  come 
to  the  time  when  we  must  turn  our 
pasture  grasses  and  farm  roughages  into 
money,  and  .so  adjust  our  methods  of 
farming  as  to  utilize  the  available  labor 
to  the  best  advantage. 

We  cannot  expect  to  make  farming 


profitable  unless  we  provide  work  the 
year  around.  Neither  can  we  expect  to 
make  farming  profitable  unless  we  utilize 
all  of  our  land,  and  keep  up  the  fertility. 
If  we  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  we 
are  looking  for  trouble.  Diversification 
of  crops  and  livestock  will  distribute  the 
labor,  build  up  our  lands,  and  utilize  our 
unsalable  roughages. 

The  foundation  of  diversification  is  beef 
cattle.  They  will  utilize  pastures  and 
rough  feeds  to  advantage.  They  require 
no  labor  during  the  busy  Summer  months 
and  the  Winter  manure  w-ill  build  up 
land  cheaply.  The  initial  investment  in 
beef  cattle  is  comparatively  small.  They 
require  no  elaborate  buildings.  Little 
labor  is  needed  in  their  care,  and  they 
will  turn  the  rough  feeds  of  the  farm  into 
money.  They  work  well  into  the  program 
of  the  fruit  grower,  the  vegetable  grower 
or  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  more  we  .specialize,  the  more  acute 
our  labor  problem  becomes.  Years  ago 
we  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  efficient 
farm  labor  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
were  able  to  pick  up  extra  help  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  Today  labor  is  high-priced 
and  scarce,  and  labor  troubles  are  in¬ 
creasing.  A  breeding  herd  of  beef  cattle 
wnl  go  to  pasture  in  May  and  stay  there 
until  November,  with  no  labor  except 
that  required  to  see  that  the  fences  are 
tight  and  that  the  cattle  have  salt  and 
water.  During  the  Winter,  the  feeding  of 
the  breeding  herd  is  nothing  more  than 
a  chore.  One  man  should  feed  20  to  20 
head  in  a  few'  hours  each  day. 

Ihe  basis  of  all  feed  for  the  breediing 
herd  is  grass  and  roughage.  The  cows 
and  calves  require  no  other  feed  than 
glass  from  May  to  November.  During 
the  Winter  silage  and  hay  are  all 
that  is  reqiuired.  Silage,  where  it  can  be 
grown  economically,  should  be  the  basis 
of  the  Winter  feed.  Where  good  crops 
ot  silage  corn  can  be  grown,  it  will  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  feed.  The  corn 
should  be  well  dented  or  glazed  before 
it  is  cut,  when  it  will  make  a  splendid 
teed.  Straw',  corn  fodder  and  rough  hay 
li  ai.y  lcinc*’  alon&  with  the  silage,  are 
all  that  the  cow's  require  to  maintain 
them  in  good  breeding  condition.  Three 
tons  of  silage  and  a  ton  of  hay  per  cow 
will  carry  the  breeding  herd  through  Win¬ 
ter  in  excellent  condition,  without  grain 
ot  any  kind.  Where  no  legume  hay  is 
available,  a  pound  per  head  per  day  of 
cottonseed  or  linseed  should  be  fed  If 
silage  cannot  be  grown,  hay  alone  can 
be  fed. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  beef  cattle 
than  a  shed,  tight  on  three  sides  and 
open  to  the  south  for  Winter  shelter. 
This  shed,  opening  into  a  big,  well-drained 
yard,  makes  ideal  Winter  quarters.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  convert  old  buildings 
into  suitable  beef  cattle  sheds.  The  mini¬ 
mum  space  for  cows  should  be  50  square 
feet  per  animal  where  they  have  access 
to  large  yards. 

The  bull  can  be  turned  to  pasture 
with  the  cowrs  during  the  Summer,  and 
all  calves  dropped  in  the  spring.  Where 
the  bull  is  turned  out  in  July,  the  calves 
will  arrive  the  following  April  and  May, 
and  will  all  he  ready  to  w’ean  before 
being  put  into  Winter  quarters'.  One  bull 
for  20  to  30  cows  is  the  usual  practice. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
our  lands,  we  must  use  fertilizer.  One  of 
the  cheapest  and  best  fertilizers  is  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  We  can  purchase  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  but  we  cannot  purchase  humus. 
Humus  is  the  most  important  thing  lack¬ 
ing  in  our  eastern  soils.  The  more  bedding 
we  can  make  available,  the  more  manure 
we  can  make.  The  more  manure  we  can 
make  and  spread  on  our  fields,  the  more 
crops  we  can*  grow.  Each  cow  will  make 
a  ton  of  manure  or  more  per  month, 
while  in  the  barn ;  each  cow  will  make 
six  tons  of  manure  or  more  during  the 
Winter. 

Where  calves  are  dropped  in  the 
Spring,  they  run  with  their  mothers  in 
pasture  during  the  Summer,  and  are 
weaned  in  the  Fall.  These  calves  can 
either  he  sold  at  weaning  time  as  feeders 
or  be  fed  out  in  several  different  wrays 
for  market.  Calves  from  good  beef  cows 
and  sired  by  real  good  hulls  will  weigh 
400  to  500  lbs.  at  weaning  time.  These 
calves  are  in  demand  for  calf  club  work 
and  as  feeders.  The  best  heifer  calves 
can  be  kept  in  the  herd  to  replace  the 
poorer  producing  cows,  and  to  build  up 
the  herd.  There  is  a  very  active  demand 
for  these  calves.  The  better  bred  they 
are.  the  more  they  will  bring. 

The  highest  priced  beef  is  well-finished 
baby  beef  weighing  950  to  1,050  lbs. 
when  fat.  To  produce  this  beef  requires 
a  maximum  of  grain  and  a  minimum  of 
roughage.  The  steer  calf  is  taken  at 
weaning  time  and  fed  all  the  grain  he 
will  eat  until  he  is  ready  for  market, 
lhis  requires  seven  to  ten  months  of 
tune  and  50  to  60  bushels  of  corn  or 
barley  per  animal.  When  finished  for 
market  they  will  sell  for  a  high  price 
and  are  in  keen  demand.  To  produce 
daffy  beef  requires  plenty  of  home-grown 
an(I  good  facilities  for  marketing. 

Where  you  have  excess  pasture  and 
roughage,  the  calves  may  be  carried 
through  on  these  feeds  until  they  are 
yearlings  or  two-year-olds,  and  then 
marketed  either  off  grass  or  with  some 
gram.  This  method  utilizes  more  cheap 
feed  but  produces  a  lower  priced  animal. 

There  are  three  beef  breeds  to  be 
considered :  Aberdeen-Angus,  Shorthorn 
and  Hereford..  All  three  breeds  are  good 
and  have  their  special  points,  but  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  seems  best  fitted  for  our 
eastern  conditions.  w.  A.  mc  GREGOR 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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American  Dairy  Science 
Association 

Representatives  of  all  branches  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  dairy  scientists,  manufacturers 
of  dairy  products,  people  engaged  in  the 
trade  in  dairy  products,  economists,  and 
others,  are  invited  by  The  American 
Dairy  Science  Association  to  attend  its 
25th  annual  meeting,  at  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa,  June 
24,  25,  and  26,  to  hear  the  papers  that 
will  be  read  and  to  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  Many  scientific  papers  and 
papers  of  industrial  character,  will  be 
presented  at  the  meeting,  by  scientists 
and  other  dairy  -industry  experts  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
and  of  the  dairy  industry  itself.  A 
number  of  papers  will  be  presented  by 
scientists  and  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
J.  M.  Sherman,  Cornell  University, 
president ;  H.  C.  Jackson,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  vice-president ;  R.  R.  Graves, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  editor. 


Blood  in  Cow’s  Milk 

DR.  At  S.  ALEXANDER 

Every  conscientious,  up-to-date  dairy¬ 
man  tries  his  best  to  safeguard  the  milk 
of  his  cow  against  contamination',  that  it 
may  be  pure  and  acceptable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  safe  for  calf  feeding.  When 
blood  is  seen  in  milk  at  the  time  of  ex¬ 
traction,  or  forms  in  clots  in  bottles,  cans, 
setting  pans,  or  the  separator  bowl,  the 
dairyman  naturally  is  much  concerned 
and  at  once  tries  to  'trace  the  trouble  to 
its  source. 

The  most  common  cause,  as  he  doubt¬ 
less  is  aware,  is  rupture  of  minute  blood 
vessels  in  the  udder,  from  extreme 
pressure  or  congestion  of  blood  just  after 
calving.  Bloody  serum  or  blood  often  is 
found  in  the  tremendously  congested 
udder  just  before  birth  of  a  calf,  so  it  is 
not  strange  that  this  condition  sometimes 
persists  for  days  or  weeks  after  calving. 

When  first  milk  is  bloody,  protein-rich 
rations  should  be  withheld,  light  laxative 
feed  allowed,  and  milking  done  three  times 
daily.  In  addition  it  is  well  to  give  the 
heifer  -or  cow  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in 
warm  water  to  loosen  her  bowls.  For 
this  purpose  eight  to  16  ounces  of  salts 
is  usually  sufficient  and  many  follow  the 
laxative  with  half  ounce  doses  of  saltpeter 
(nitrate  of  potash)  dissolved  in  the 
drinking  water  once  or  twice  daily.  Local 
treatment  consists  in  bathing  the  udder 
frequently  with  hot  water  containing  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salt  to  the  quart. 

Profuse  bleeding  into  the  milk  cisterns 
of  the  udder  often  follows  a  severe  blow, 
kic-k,  or  other  injury  and  requires  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  from  that  given  in  cases 
of  congestion  at  calving  time.  Cold  appli¬ 
cations  may  give  the  better  results.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cold  water  and 
vinegar  may  be  applied  three  times  daily 
and,  if  that  does  not  suffice,  cold  water 
containing  a  tablespoon  of  powdered  alum 
to  the  pint  may  be  tried.  At  the  same 
time  the  cow,  if  not  advanced  in  calf, 
should  be  given  one  teaspoon  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  and  three  of  table  salt 
once  daily,  in  her  feed.  This  dose  may 
later  be  given  night  and  morning,  -if  that 
is  found  necessary.  If  the  cow  is  in  calf, 
it  is  safer  to  slightly  acidulate  her  drink¬ 
ing  water  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

In  many  instances,  the  cause  of  clots 
of  blood  in  set  milk,  or  of  pure  blood 
coming  from  a  teat  at  the  end  of  the 
milking  process,  is  the  presence  of 
growths  within  the  opening  of  the  teat, 
or  higher  up  inside  the  teat  duct.  In 
some  cases  bloody  milk  is  uoticeable  at 
milking  time,  so  that  the  quarter  to  blame 
may  be  determined,  but  where  small  clots 
of  blood  are  deposited  from  milk  in  the 
setting  pans,  or  are  found  in  the  separa¬ 
tor  bowl,  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  a 
sample  of  milk  from  each  teat  of  the 
suspected  cow  to  determine  which  quarter 
is  affected. 

Growths  in  the  opening  of  the  teat  may 
be  removed  by  operation,  but  that  cannot 
so  perfectly  or  safely  be  done  as  regards 
those  higher  up  in  the  duct.  These 
possibly  may  be  removed  by  cutting 
through  the  wall  of  the  teat  when  the 


cow  is  dry,  but  when  the  cow  is  in  full 
milk  and  m'uch  blood  comes  from  growths 
irritated  by  the  act  of  milking,  it  may 
be  best  to  allow  a  calf  to  nurse  or  “dry 
off”  the  milk  secretion  in  the  affected 
quarter.  All  operations  should  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

It.  occasionally  happens  that  red  dis¬ 
coloration  of  set  milk,  thought  to  be  due 
to  bleeding,  really  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  a  germ  known  as  Bacillus  prodigiosus, 
present  in  the  milk  vessels.  This  micro¬ 
organism  must  be  done  away  with,  by 
more  careful  sterilization  of  all  milk 
utensils,  using  pure  washing  and  cooling 
water,  and  maintaining  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  in  stables  and  all  milk  handling 
places. 


A  Famous  Guernsey  Cow 

Wm.  II.  Caldwell,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
has  written  the  history  of  that  famous 
foundation  cow  Glenwood  Girl,  bought 
by  E.  T.  Gill,  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  sale 
in  Philadelphia  September  23,  1884.  Mr. 
Caldwell  finds  that  more  than  350,000 
registered  Guernseys  are  traced  back  to 
this  cow.  Mr.  Gill’s  remarks  about  her 
are  given  below : 

“My  best  purchase  was  when  I  secured 
Imp.  Glenwood  Girl  1693  at  the  Ledyard 
sale  in  Philadelphia,  September  23,  1884. 
She  was  a  fat,  thic-k-necked  heifer  with 
four  well-placed  teats,  and  quite  an  udder 
for  a  six  months’  calf,  deep  in  body  and 
with  evident  constitution.  She  had  a 
beautiful  escutcheon,  and  that,  with  the 
color  of  her  skin,  attracted  me  most.  At 
the  New  York  State  Fair  she  had  just 
taken  first  prize.” 

The  dam  of  Glenwood  Girl  was  Imp. 
Gazelle  of  Fernwood  bred  on  the  Island 
of  Guernsey  and  her  sire  was  Meteor 
also  registered  on  the  Island.  His  dam 
was  said  to  have  had  a  record  of  16 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  Old 
Glenwood  Girl  had  12  living  calves,  seven 
of  which  were  heifers,  which  were  kept 
by  Mr.  Gill  and  developed  at  the  farm. 
No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  five  bull 
calves. 

The  first  daughter  was  called  Glenwood 
Girl  2nd  and  as  each  heifer  was  regis¬ 
tered  -she  -wais  given  a  number.  The 
number  seven  has  peculiar  significance 
inasmuch  as  old  Glenwood  Girl  had  seven 
daughters  and  \nlso  Glenwood  Girl  3rd, 
4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  all  had  seven 
progeny.  The  other  three  Glenwood  Girls 
had  five  each.  The  world  record  cow 
over  all  ages  of  the  Guernsey  breed, 
Anesthesia’s  Fai-th  of  Hill  Stead,  with 
a  record  of  1,112.5  pounds  of  butterfat 
traces  back  to  the  Glenwood  Girls 
through  her  sire,  Wood  Fords  Teddy  R, 
which  is  a  great  grandson  of  Glenwood 
Boy  of  Haddon,  a  son  of  Glenwood  Girl 
2nd.  Glenwood  Boy  of  Haddon  has  ap¬ 
proximately  225,000  names  of  animals  in 
his  -line  of  descendants.  This  is  nearly 
half  of  the  whole  Glenwood  family  as 
well  as  the  entire  Herd  Register.  Bulls 
tracing  back  to  Glenwood  Boy  of  Haddon 
number  86,771  with  529  of  these  found 
in  the  list  of  Advanced  Register  sires 
and  of  the  137,602  cows  which  trace  back 
we  find  334  Great  Producing  Dams  and 
5,882  Advanced  Register  cows.  These 
cows  have  6,656  records  which  average 
9,273.2  pounds  of  milk  and  459.5  pounds 
of  butterfat. 


Pigs  Chew  Boards 

What  causes  pigs  to  chew  up  boards? 
I  have  one  that  nearly  has  the  pen 
chewed  away.  J.J.  D. 

Pennsylvania 

This  abnormal  appetite  is  ordinarily 
caused  by  lack  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
feed,  although  where  pigs  are  kept  in 
small  pens  with  no  opportunity  to  run 
in  a  yard  they  are  quite  likely  to  amuse 
themselves  in  some  such  way  as  this. 
They  should  always  have  before  them 
some  form  of  bone-building  material. 
Digester  tankage  is  useful  if  that  may 
be  had  at  your  feed  store.  If  not,  a 
mixture  of  ground  limestone,  bonemeal, 
(such  as  is  used  for  feedinig  purposes, 
not  the  fertilizer)  and  a  little  salt  will 
satisfy  this  craving  which  the  hogs  have. 
Many  people  also  give  them  charcoal, 
which  is  no  doubt  good,  making  it  from 
corncobs  charred  enough  so  that  the  pigs 
can  break  them  up  with  some  ashes  with 
them.  If  nothing  of  this  sort  has  been 
given  the  pigs  k  will  probably  be  better 
not  to  let  them  have  all  they  want  of  it 
at  first,  but  give  a  little  every  day  until 
their  craving  is  satisfied,  then  a  box  con¬ 
taining  such  material  may  be  kept  some¬ 
where  under  cover  where  they  can  get  at 
it  as  wanted. 


Remedy  for  Laurel 
Poisoning 

I  have  had  sheep  eat  laurel  and  be 
down  stretched  out,  gritting  their  teeth, 
and  could  not  stand  up.  I  would  give 
them  a  pint  of  strong  coffee  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  -they  would  be  up  and 
eating.  I  have  tried  it  on  several  and 
it  never  failed.  An  old  man  told  me  this 
when  I  was  yoiwig  and  now  I  will  pass 
it  on ;  I  am  old  now,  past  three  score 
and  ten.  ?.  e.  r. 

Maryland. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

June  25.  —  Ayrshires  Duard  Stock 
Farm,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

June  25. — Herefords,  Whitehall  Farm, 
Yellow  Spring,  O. 

June  26.  —  Southern  Maryland  Ram 
sale.  La  Plata,  Md.  Consignments  in¬ 
clude  Hampshire,  Southdown,  Shropshire 
and  Dorset. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

.Tune  23-28. — Annual  poultry  judging 
and  breeding  school,  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  25.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

June  28. — Pasture  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

July  7-10. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

July  15-17.  —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Aug.  4-9. — International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug.  .12-15. — International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct.  7-10.  — -  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24 — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Plotel  Statler,  Cleveland.  O. 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  L)odgk,  Manager 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Choster  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4.60  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
big  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  POST  -  Entenore,  N.  Y 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^ST 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  JL  Bon  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
tS.OOea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  H.  II  ILL,  Sonera  Falla, N.Y. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 
9  Weeks  Old  ...  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Btock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  G.  O.  I).  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Grates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  •  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Duroc  -  Poland  Chinas 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $5 
each,  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  llerksliire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

8  weeks  old,  $5.25 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6  7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  %tJia?wS“~Sa 

Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Immediate  Sale — Price  Right 

CHEDCO  MASTER — Dropped  January  7,  1929. 
Sire:  Cramond  Horatius,  whose  first  six  tested  daugh¬ 
ters  averaged  11,167.4  lbs.  milk'  and  635.23  lbs.,  (15.  F. 
Dam:  Chedco  Merry  Christmas  141209.  Record:  9891.3 
ibs.  Milk  592.9  lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  G. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 

Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 

■HA  RBELL  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
|  age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 

1  FARMS  Bires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 

■  niCDllcrve  tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 

■  UUCHnaCTa  BELL  FARMS,  Smlthvlllo  Flats,  N.Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroD:m, 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGI.A8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski, N.Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE 

CRAWFORD  ALWAYS  WAS 

VoUNTY,  PENNA.  CLEAN 

When  you  buy  pure  breds  of  our  Association  we  with¬ 
hold  part  of  the  purchase  price  from  the  seller  until 
purchaser  advises  us  he  has  received  all  registration  and 
transfer  certificates  due  him.  You  get  your  papers 
quickly,  otherwise  we  return  money  held  back  to  you. 
Grades  of  all  breeds  also  available. 

OUR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE 

CRAWFORD  CO.  CO-OP.  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES 
ASSOCIATION  •  Market  House  -  Meadville,  Penna. 

/-»  A  O  1  T.  B.  Tested 

f  AW  C  f  AV  S  pi  fffcHolsteins  and  Guernseys 

°  1UI  carloads  lots,  sixty-day 

retest  guaranteed.  E.C.  TALBOT,  Leonards vllle,  N.  Y 

TF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 

J-  Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGEWOV1)  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Win; 

15  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers  Test!™0 and’’  *c?ateed' 

GREENWOOD  FARM  -  Whitewater.  Wis. 

GOATS 

FOR  <Jrtl|TToggenbnrg,  white,  just  freshened,  good 
SAIiF.  UUH  1  milker,  cheap.  Charles  Dack,  k.U.  2,  Hagaman,  N.T 

COD  CIl  C  Choice  oniTQ  Saanensand  grades,  $10up. 

run  OALE  milk  UUA  1  0  J.D.  SAHLER,  Hurley,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllla,  P.nna, 


Feeding  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5  ea.  -  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them ;  if  not  satislled,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-IJerkshlre  —  *  orkshire-CheMter  Crossed 

0  to  7  Weeks  Old .  #5.00  each 

8  Weeks  Old . .  #5.25  each 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 
J.  W-  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass. — Tel.  1503-W. 


HORSES 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 
,dFor  Farm  Work ” 

3  in  1  Sale — Reg.  Brood  Mares  witli  sucklings  coats  and 
in  foal  again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young 
stallions.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  -  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


QL  _  l_l„  _  J  D  _  „  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

onetiana  ronies  marks  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS,  Atwater.Ohio 


FOR  SALE: 


One  black 
sound — and 


Percheron  stallion — 
a  proven  sire. 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS 

1,200  Srr°es^  IDAHO  YEARLING  EWES 

Can  furnish  mixed  age  ewes,  two  to  four-year-old  at 
from  $6  to  $8  each.  Feeding  steers  and  T.  B.  and 
abortion  tested  springer  cows.  Have  a  few  imported 
registered  one  and  two-year-old  Southdown  Rams. 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  HOLLEY,  N,  V. 


FOR  Oil  F _ REGISTERED  DORSET  EWES 

run  0«LC  H.  0.  Hill  &  Soil  Knowlesvllle,  S.  Y. 


DOGS 


Proven  Sires  at  Stud  Puppies  for  sale 

in  the  following  bleeds:  Cocker  Spaniel,  Boston,  Scot¬ 
tish  and  Wire-haired  Fox  Terriers,  Pomeranians  and 
Pekingese.  All  A.  K.  C.  Pedigrees  on  request.  INDIAN 

TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  Now  York 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Dept.  K,  Bfontioello,  Iowa 


peSed  collie  pups 

TRACY  NEISH  -  -  DE  LANCEY,  N.  Y 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS 

Dickinson,  Lisbon,  N.  H. 


Reliable  german  shepherd  pups,  sio  and 

$15,  also  older  ones.  R.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PEPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  CHy,  Pa. 


A  1  rear  la  Inc  Tw<>  months  old.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 
n  II  UUdlUS  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


h 


M' 


(ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  IVes#  30th  St.,  New  York 
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All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision. 

Special  Low  Prices  on  Our  Early  Maturing,  Quick-Growing  Strains 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED 
LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Grade  A  .  $14.0(1  $15.00  $10.00 

Special  Matings  .  10.00  17.00  18.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$18.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone,  Wallingford  645-5. 


Reduced  Prices  on  “Good  Luck ’Chicks 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  May  13th  to  Aug.  1st 


Effective  May  1 3th  25  50  1 OO 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.50  $4.75  $  8.50 

Wh.,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas .  3.25  5.75  10.50 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandotte* _  3.50  6.50  11.75 

Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyan.,  Part.  Rock*. . .  3.75  7.00  13.50 

Heavy  Assorted,  $9.00  per  100 

Neuhauser  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatcheries 


300  500  lOOO 

$25.00  $40.00  $  78.00 


31.00  49.75  90.00 

33.00  50.00  98.00 

39.00  60.00  110.00 

Light  Assorted,  $7.50  per  100 

Dept.  61  Napoleon,  Ohio 


00K 


AT  THESE  BABY  CHICK  PRICES! 


V  Vll  WOLF’S  UTILITY  PRICES-Send  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  . . . 

.  .$2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $37.50 

$70 

Buff  Rocks  . 

.  . .  .$2.50  $5.00  $9.00  $43.50 

$85 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

. .  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

37.50 

70 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  .  . 

..  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

37.50 

70 

White  Wyandottes  . 

....  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

S.  C.  Anconas  . 

.  .  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

37.50 

70 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  . 

.  . ..  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas  .  . . . 

..  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

.  . .  4.75 

8.25 

15.00 

72.00 

140 

Barred  Rocks  . 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

Ass’t  Heavy  Mixed 

.  .  .  .  2.35 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

80 

White  Rocks  . 

..  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

Ass’t  Odds  &  Ends, 

Mxd  2.00 

3.25 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


PROFIT  MAKERS 

Keep  profits  coming  the  year 
’round  with  Fairport  Quality 
Chicks.  Strong  producers, 
famous  strains,  best  breeds. 
Chicks  Smith-hatched,  extra 
strong  and  vigorous.  All  de¬ 
liveries  guaranteed  100% 
live.  Three-weeks-old  chicks 
a  specialty.  Catalog  FREE 
— a  postcard  brings  it. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES, 
Dept.  42,  Fairport,  N,  Y. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  free  range  breeders,  which  have  been 
culled  by  a  State  College  Graduate. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. . . 

W.  Wyan.,  W.  &  Bff.  Rocks 
Leghorns  and  Aitconas.... 

Mixed— all  Heavy .  4.75 

Mixed— all  Breeds .  4.25 

Black  Giants . 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Box  M  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  95.00 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

105.00 

5.00 

9.50 

47.00 

90.00 

4.75 

9.0U 

44.00 

87.00 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Summer  Bargain  Prices  Now— 100%  Safe  Delivery 

50  100  500 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconaa  $6.50  $12  00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stock  Prompt  Shipments. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  S3  00  $5  50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3  00  5-50  10  00 

White  Leghorns..  2  50  4  50  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  50  4  50  8  00 

Light  Mixed. .  2  25  4  00  7.00 

500  lots  He  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAli.tervillc,  P«. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

$7.50 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

82.50 

eo 

Alf  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N.  Richfield,  P«. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Super 
Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  0  9.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes  . .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00  per  100 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  Par  100;  $80  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $7  Per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
CHA8.  F.  EWING  Ht.  1  McCLITltE,  PA. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS— Thrifty,  high  pro¬ 
ducing,  superior  quality  stock.  13  wks.  old,  $1.25. 
Satisfaction  guar.  M.  M.  MURRAY,  R.  5,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Manv  of  our  250.000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  iu 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  tlie  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS 
lor  Delivery  for 
Balance  ol  Season 

1000 

$70 
90 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500 

Tancred  &  Barron  Strains  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds..  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  3.50  6.50  12.00  . 

Assorted .  4.00  7.00  32.50  .... 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.60  8.00  37.50  ”76 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100*  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  .zS“v"„me’x,.  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox .  $2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  2.25  3.75  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  3.75  7.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  16.00 

On  500  lots  Ijc  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


Front  Heavy  l  aying  Free  Mange  Flocks 

Wyckotf  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *3.50  $  7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3. 50  7. 00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  4.50  8. 00  37.50  70  00 

White  Wyandottes .  450  8. 00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4  50  8  00  37.50  70  00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _  3.25  6.00  27.50  50. 00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds _  3. 50  7.00  32.50  60. 00 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

SUMMER  PRICES  . 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes. . . 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  P*. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  7.50 

$35.00 

$  68.90 

5-00 

9.00 

44  00 

87.00 

600 

11.09 

52  50 

100.00 

10.00 

18.00 

87. 50 

4  00 

7.00 

34.00 

67.01 

450 

8.00 

38. 00 

67.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &.  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B.  Rock*  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  R.  &.  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  508,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Started  Chicks — 8-10-Week  Pullets 

all  bred  from  our  own 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  -  100%  Clean  Stock 

They  satisfy  the  exacting.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  K,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Prepaid  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL 
FOR  MAY 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY  — from  selected  and 
inspected  free-range  flocks. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
“Tsncred,  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Strain" 
BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  REDS 
“Thompson  and  Owen's  Strain" 

BROILERS  . 


25  53 

$2.75  *5.00 


100 


500  1000 
$42  50  $80 


3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 


L.  B . 

Order  Direct. 


2.75 
2  50 


5.00 

4.50 


9.00 

8.00 


42.50 
37  50 


80 

70 


Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  1  R-1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $8  00  per  100; 
$23.50  per  300;  $38  00  per  500;  $75  00  per 
1000.  Two  big  hatches  every  week. 
Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10*  books'order.  Catalog  Free. 
ROBERT  L,  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Chicks  with  Sore  eyes 

Our  chicks  are  of  our  own  breeding. 
The  first  two  lots  have  done  splendidly 
and  are  all  right,  but  the  third  and 
fourth  are  suffering  from  sore  eyes;  also 
the  corners  or  edges  of  their  beaks  are 
sore.  j.  d. 

Mahoning  Co.,  O. 

Sore  eyes  in  young  chicks  may  come 
from  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  lining 
membrane,  due  probably  to  cold  or  to  ir¬ 
ritating  dusts  in  the  litter.  Frequently, 
all  that  is  observed  is  a  watery  condition 
that  gives  the  eyes  of  white  chicks  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  black  beads  set  into  their 
heads.  These  cases  recover  under  com¬ 
fortable  conditions  in  the  brooder  and 
good  care. 

Without  knowing  more  about  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  case  of  your  chicks,  I  suggest 
that  you  look  to  the  condition  of  the  lit¬ 
ter,  seeing  to  it  that  this  is  kept  clean 
and  free  from  irritating  dust  of  any  kind, 
and  that,  while  not  keeping  the  chicks 
indoors,  you  protect  them  from  cold 
drafts  in  their  brooders.  M.  B.  D. 


Meat  Spot  in  Eggs 

Kindly  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  meat 
spot  in  eggs?  h.  z. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 

A  meat  spot,  appearing  as  a  dark  spot 
in  the  white  of  the  egg  before  the  candle, 
or  as  a  bit  of  liver-like  tissue  when  the 
egg  is  opened,  is  a  particle  of  the  tissues 
making  up  the  wall  of  the  oviduct  that 
is  cast  off  and  included  within  the  egg 
as  that  is  formed.  There  is  no  way  of 
preventing  this  occurrence  and  eggs  should 
be  candled  to  remove  those  showing  this 
defect.  While  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
egg  is  not  affected,  its  appearance  is  and 
such  eggs  should  not  be  permitted  to 
reach  the  consumer.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Useful  Turkey  Bell 

Fifteen  cents  spent  for  a  turkey  hell 
was  one  of  the  best  investments  I  ever 
made  and  yet  I  do  not  raise  turkeys  at 
all. 

First  I  hung  it  in  the  door  of  a  lamb 
creep,  and  the  lambs’  backs  brushing 
against  it  was  a  signal  that  dinner  was 
served  for  a  frisky  lot  of  lambkins  and 
not  for  their  mothers. 

That  particular  bell  proved  so  useful  I 
sent  for  another.  I  hung  it,  on  a  capon’s 
neck,  and  set  him  to  taking  care  of  a 
big  bunch  of  baby  chicks.  The  chicks 
had  learned  to  follow  the  bell  by  the  time 
father  capon  had  learned  to  be  a 
practiced  “clucker.” 

Later  in  the  season  when  the  hawks 
and  crows  began  their  usual  raids  I  found 
the  sharp  ringing  of  the  little  bell  on  the 
faithful  capon’s  neck  helped  to  frighten 
them  away.  mrs.  c.  r.  T. 

Kentucky 


Hens  Eat  Coal  Ashes 

I  have  a  flock  of  175  pullets  which  are 
doing  well  and  laying  50  per  cent.  We 
put  hard  coal  ashes  on  the  dropping 
boards  and  in  boxes  for  dusting.  The 
hens  eat  about  one  bushel  of  these  ashes 
a  day.  Will  it  do  them  any  harm,  and 
what  is  there  about  the  ashes  that  they 
are  so  crazy  about?  They  have  oyster 
shell,  grit  and  charcoal.  E.  D.  L. 

New  York 

Several  others  have  written  us  about 
hens  eating  so  much  coal  ashes.  We 
never  heard  of  their  doing  any  damage. 
Are  you  sure  that  they  actually  swallow 
much  of  this  stuff?  One  man  who  wrote 
us  about  it  with  some  alarm  said  after¬ 
ward  that  when  he  watched  them  very 
closely  he  found  that  they  ate  but  little, 
though  at  first  sight  they  seemed  to  be 
doing  so.  Although  they  took  a  lot  of  it 
in  their  bills  the  pieces  were  dropped  or 
flirted  and  .so  quickly  that  they  actually 
seemed  to  have  been  eaten. 

If  most  of  your  grit  is  small  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  swallowing  some 
of  the  larger  pieces  of  cinders  for  gizzard 
grinders.  We  have  often  seen  hens  eat 
broken  crockery  (not  glass)  and  rough 
stones  and  found  such  material  in  their 
gizzards. 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

If  a  foreclosure  on  a  farm  occurs  in 
September  does  it  include  all  the  crops 
gathered,  or  just  the  bare  farm  and  build¬ 
ings?  M.  G. 

New  York. 

The  conveyance  under  a  foreclosure 
action,  conveys  the  land,  buildings  and 
crops  growing  on  the  property  at  the 
time  of  the  sales.  N.  T. 


“These  Vermin  Voices :  “After  I’d 
sung  my  encore.  I  heard  a  gentleman  from 
one  of  the  papers  call  out  ‘Fine  !  Fine !’  ” 
“Dear  me !  And  did  you  have  to  pay 
it?” — Sydney  Bulletin. 


One  After  Another 


STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  ONE 
AFTER  another  report  that  the  use  of 
High-Grade  FISH  MEAL  produces  quick¬ 
er  and  cheaper  gains. 

This  means  more  profit  and  less  work 
-or  you.  Demand  STRUVEN'S  FISH 
MEAL  in  Commercial  Mashes  or  for 
home  mixtures. 

Write  us  for  FREE  Sample  and  Book¬ 
let — Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Hogs 
and  Cattle. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116  S.  Frederick  Street 
Dept.  M,  .Baltimore.  Maryland 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  ...  $  6.75  1F.O.B. 

10  “  “  ...  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


An  Automatic  Trap  Door  w'u  ™™fo?Uit™  f  "many 

times  in  a  year.  $-2.50  each  ready  to  put  up  with  full  di¬ 
rections.  Give  size  of  opening. 

SCARLETT  -  -  DORCHESTER,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O.  O.  p3r  1  OO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . ,  $  7.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn* — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

Light  Mixed . 6.09 

lb c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  perchick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 


Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Bl.  Minorcas.  Wh,  Wyandottes 
Wh. ,  Br. ,  Bff.  Lesrhorns,  Anconas  5.00 
R.  I.  Reds.  Bff.  Orp..  Bff.  Rocks  6  SO 
Buff  Minorcas 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas 
White  Minorcas 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100 


$6.00  $11  OO  $44.00 
6.00  11  OO  4  4  OO 

-  9  OO 

12.00 
12  OO 
18  OO 

12  OO  _ 

.  ~~~  Mixed.  $9  00  per  loO 

- -  linflfs,  $26.00  per  lOO.  Free  4  color  catalog . 

100  per  cent,  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


_ _ _ 3  p  _  _ 

Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  lOO 


6  50 
9  SO 
6  OO 


3S  OO 
48  OO 
43  OO 
72  OO 
43  OO 


JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 

„  25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B1.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leg. $2. 00  $4.00  $7  $34 

Rocks,  Wyandottes  . .  2.50  5.00  9  44 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50  5.00  8  39 

Light  Broilers  .  1,75  3,50  6  30 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBUR&,  PA, 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  Delivery 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  10c 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  12c 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  13c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings .  25c 

Light  Assorted 8c  Heavy .  10c 


Prepaid.  Guaranteed  delivery.  10*  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Circular  fr&a. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $4. 00  $8.00  $38.00  375.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Blk. Minorcas, a.C.AR.O. Reds  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48.00  95  00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50  11.00  63.00  - 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  6.00  12.00  -  - 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 
100*  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
I.ANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  7.  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  O.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $2  00  $4.00  $7.50  836  00  $70 
Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg.  2.25  4.25  8  00  38.50  75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2. 50  4  75  9  00  43. 59  85 

W.Wyan.,  Reds  &W.P.  Rocks  2  75  5  25  19  00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.25  8  00  33.50  75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  2.00  4  09  7  09  33-50  65 

10-12  week-old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $85  per  100 
Postage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
Fur  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HAT0HERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna- 


Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JULY  7-14-21-28 

Extra  choice,  quality  chicks  from  large 
size  heavy  laying  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs. 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live 
del.  guaranteed.  $8  per  100;  $39  pelr  500; 
$77  per  1000.  White  Rocks  $10  per  100; 

-  $47  per  500.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


am  I  n  M  I T 1/  White  Rocks  -  $  8.00  per  XOO 

f  W  Barred  Rocks  -  8.00  per  lOO 

R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  8.00  per  lOO 

J  §  f*  C  Columbian  Rocks  10.00  per  100 
lyaallf  Vlw  Heavy  Mixed  -  -  7.00  per  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  All  1st  quality  chicks.  Hatches  every 
Tuesday.  Paola  Poultry  Yards  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Jbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Interpretation  of  Will 

My  father  died  October  3,  1928,  and 
left  a  will  naming  me  as  the  executor, 
and  I  will  enclose  herewith  a  true  copy 
of  the  will,  and  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  regarding  same.  I  hired  an  at¬ 
torney,  put  the  will  to  probate,  filed  all 
the  legal  papers  concerning  same.  My 
father  bequeathed  all  to  my  mother  as 
long  as  she  remained  his  widow,  or  until 
the  youngest  child  should  reach  the  age 
of  21  years.  To  my  opinion  I  think  my 
mother  would  have  the  right  to  all  as 
long  as  she  was  his  widow,  but  the  at¬ 
torney  says  that  everything  must  be  sold 
as  soon  as  the  youngest  child  is  21  years 
old,  which  will  be  this  year.  If  every¬ 
thing  is  sold  my  mother  and  one  sister 
23  years  of  age,  crippled  from  infantile 
paralysis,  will  have  no  home  and  no  one 
to  look  to  for  support.  There  were  11 
children,  nine  living,  two  are  dead,  but 
they  left  five  grandchildren.  There  is  a 
lien  on  the  estate  held  by  a  local  bank 
of  $1,200,  for  which  my  father  had  en¬ 
dorsed  a  note  for  a  neighbor.  After  his 
death  the  sheriff  sold  this  neighbor's 
property  and  he  let  the  note  go  to  pro¬ 
test.  so  the  bank  got  a  lien  on  the  es¬ 
tate  and  that  must  be  paid.  I  told  my 
attorney  I  would  furnish  the  money  and 
pay  the  lien,  only  so  my  mother  could 
keep  the  old  homestead  where  she  spent 
the  biggest  part  of  her  life,  and  worked 
like  a  slave  to  help  pay  for  it,  and  raised 
her  family  besides.  w.  t.  s. 

The  will  is  not  clearly  drawn,  and 
could  readily  be  the  subject  of  dispute. 
When  the  youngest  child  arrives  at  the 
age  of  21  years,  the  necessity  of  a  sale 
can  be  obviated  if  all  would  sign  an 
agreement  that  the  mother  should  have 
the  use  of  the  farm  during  her  lifetime. 
If  this  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  make  application 
to  your  probate  court  for  a  construction 
of  the  will.  Any  opinion  which  we  might 
have  as  to  what  the  testator  meant  would 
he  of  no  value,  for  the  probate  court  must 
finally  decide  the  question.  N.  T. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Specialty-bred  at  Famous  Plant 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks  are  the  result  of  20  years' 
specialty  breeding.  They  are  guaranteed  to  pay  you 
better  than  any  others  you  can  buy.  Now.  $15  per  100; 
same  quality  as  sold  earlier  in  season  at  $24  per  100. 
Year  Book — 64  large  pages.  Tells  how  to  make  poultry 
pay  bigger  profits.  Free  to  Eastern  readers:  $1  to  those 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Send  for  your  copy. 
LORD  FARMS,  67  Forest  St.,  Methuen.  Mass. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 

8  weeks  old.. ..$1.00  each 

3  months  oid  .  .$1.25  each 

4  months  old  $1.50  each 

On  free  range.  Now  ready  for  delivery. 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS 
Box  422  Mattltuck,  N.  T. 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest — 1929-30 


PULLETS 


TANCRED-B/IRRON  S.  C. 
White  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

10  to  12  weeks  old,  for  immediate  delivery— $  1 .00 
apiece;  100  —  $95.00.  Early  Pullets  are  the  money¬ 
makers,  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Fairview  Poultry  Forms  &  Hatchery,  Theresa,  New  York 

mjir"YC  FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
LOlLIViJ  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  R.  I.  Reds,  9c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


8-week  Leghorn  Pullets  plumpheaTthybodies.  From 

blood  tested  hen  breeders.  $90  per  100.  10  and  12- 
week  also.  A  Square  Deal  always  from 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


|  YOU  STILL  HAVE  TIME  5 

for  delivery  of  some  of  our  exceptional  Baby  Turks 
at  26 %  off  of  our  regular  prices.  Day-olds  now  sell-  / 
1  ing  at  75c.  Get  our  prices  on  birds  that  we  have  Jl 
i  started.  Marketing  several  thousand  broilers  this  V 
I  year.  CIFRE’S  NEW  ENGLAND  TURKEY  FARM  J 
I  Phono  Medway  129-5  Village  St.,  Medway,  Mass.  Jl 


BRONZE  Day-Old  Turkeys— Hatching  Eggs— 

from  Boston  wiimers  for  8  successive  years.  Fine 
quality  bronze.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  20th  year.  EI.SIE  HALLOPK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


1  0  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 

1  $2.00—15.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Rrnnyo  PnnHo  Day  oId’  75c;  2  weeks’  :  E*Ks,  50c. 
Dionze  rOUIlb  MYRTLE  Oe  GENOVA  -  Coeymans  hallow.  N.  Y. 


M  Bronze  Poults,  65c  each;  E*gs,  30c  each;  Week-Old, 
•  $1.00  each.  ANNIE  WILHELM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Ducklings 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN, 

ENGLISH  PENCILED 
and  Fawn  Indian  Runner 
Babies,  $25.00  per  100, postpaid ;  smaller  lots,  25c  extra 
for  postage.  Eight  weeks  old  ducks  or  drakes,  80c  each ; 
pens  of  5  Ducks  and  one  Drake,  $4.50.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  real  bargains.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Fairview  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Theresa,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


and  Eggs.  “World’s  Best." 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE’S  PEKINS, 
Islip,  L.  L,  New  York 


Mammoth  pekin  buckling,  «$7  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Burker,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS-tzs  Per  Hundred. 

small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER,  Uansomville,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

ghost  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every- 
iere.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds .  Send  for  catalog  and  vrice  list. 

All  a  c  i  n  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  oquab  to.  allston,  mass. 


SQUAB  «  BOOK  ®  FREE 

PR  squab9  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 
^  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  205  II 
Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PIGEONS 

JOS.  D.  WILSON 


400 — Mostly  crosses.  Some  White 
and  Silver  Kings.  One  year  old, 
mated  and  working,  $1.75  pair. 
Going  out  of  business. 

Scotch  Road  Trenion,  N.  J. 


Dhaocont  IPKrfc  Elfish  Ringneek,  from  good 
x  llCaaalll  Jurggo  healthy  stock.  Write  for  price. 
L.  M,  KELLEY  168  No.  Broad  Street  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


GROWING 

MASH 


muiHscaoirnom 


GROWING 

grains 


sIluk  ninMUHlOUt^ 


It  takes  only  about  eight 
pounds  of  Larro  Growing 
Mash,  just  a  few  cents  worth 
to  turn  a  six  weeks  old  chick 
into  a  big  husky  vigorous 
pullet. 


NOT 


Pulleta  from  this  flock  — 
hatched  May— averaged 
over  64%  egg  production 
in  December  and  January. 
Courtesy  Eugene  Eggles¬ 
ton,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


Yon  cannot  afford  to 
use  your  farm  as  an 
experiment  station 
—  that’s  why  feeds 
are  constantly  being 
tested  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm. 
When  you  buy  Larro 
Feeds  you  eliminate 
guess  work. 


INVESTMENT 

gamble 

A  few  extra  pennies  invested  in  Larro  Growing  Mash  and 
Grains  now  is  as  safe  as  putting  money  in  the  bank  and  it 
returns  to  you  many  times  over  in  extra  profit. 

The  growing  peroid  is  no  time  to  take  chances  with  an 
unproved  feed — it’s  no  time  to  gamble  with  your  future 
profits.  It’s  a  period  when  the  bird  must  build  bone,  body, 
vigor  and  capacity  for  continuous  heavy  laying. 

Larro  Growing  Mash  and  Grains  build  big-boned,  large 
framed  pullets.  They  reach  maturity  at  the  right  age  and 
lay  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  breeding. 

The  safest  and  surest  investment  you  can  make  is  to  feed 
Larro  Growing  Mash  and  Grains.  Order  from  your  Larro 
Dealer. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOGS  AND  DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour,  best  for  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 


All  Larro  mashes  contain  the  correct  amount  of  dried  buttermilk— -minerals— vitamins.  Results  prove  they  have  everything 
necessary,  in  just  the  right  proportions,  to  make  an  ideal  feed.  Only  highest  quality  ingredients  are  used,  the  uniformity 
of  which  is  constantly  assured  by  exclusive  standardizing  processes  used  only  at  the  Larro  Mill.  


WENEtS  CHICKS 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  50  100  400 

Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes  . $6.50  $12.00  $46.00 

Wyan-Rock  Bram-Rock  Cross  -  6.00  11.00  42.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — $1.15  eack 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  July,  August  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 


Tancred  Strain 

S.  C. W.  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

100 
....  $ 7.00 
....  8.00 
_  9.00 

500 

$32.50 

37.50 

lOOO 

% . 

70.00 

_  7.50 

35.00 

1  Ml*  Art 

8.00 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  10018  live  delivery.  P.  O. 

Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAIistervllle,  Pa. 


SPECIAL /EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


VIGOROUS,  PURE-BRED,  HEAVY  LAYERS— 

Guaranteed  100%  alive.  15  25  50  100 

Wh.,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$1.50  $2.25  $4.00  $7.75 
Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  White  Wyan.  ...  1.75  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Beds,  Buff  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyand.  ..  2.00  2.75  5.25  9.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Wh.  Orps. 

Lt.  Brahmas  .  2.50  3.50  6.75  13.08 

Heavy  Assorted  (Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyan.,  etc.)  .  1.50  2.25  4.25  8.00 

ADA  HATCHERY,  R.  15,  ADA,  0.  Ref.  1st  Natl.  Bk. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

Barred  Korku,  $8.00-100,  $87  50-500 
IV.  Wyandottes,  $4.36-50,  $8.00-100,  $40-500 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50-100,  $85-600 
S.  0.  White  Leghorns,  $7.00-100 


from  trapnested  stock ;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTEIiVILLE.  I’ENNA. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  O.  white  Leghorns .  $  7.50  $36.26  $70 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.50  36.25  7(1 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  9.00  42  50  80 

Light  Mix...  $6.50perl00  Heavy  Mix...  $8.00  per  100 
IOO56  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  It.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or7C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $7.00  $32  00  $64  00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  7-CO  32  00  64  0  0 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  42. Oft  80  00 

Light  Mix.  ..  $6.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $7-50  per  100 
10076  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Boxl.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Started  CKICKS-Barred  and  White  Rocks 

3|  wks.,  $22  and  4  wks.  old,  $27  per  100.  Sent  C.  O.  D., 
by  express.  Mrs.  0HAS.  SWAN  (HR,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

500  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100  J8  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Itox  R,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS,  6c  *£? 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  *2.60  *5.00  *9.00 

White  Leghorns .  Si. OO  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4.50  8.00 

Mixed .  1.75  8.50  6.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 

LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  58,  MIUERSTOWN,  Pft. 

n  1  /■’L*  1  (July  hatched).  White,  Brown, 

KahV  v-hlf  KS  Buff  Leghorns— $10.00  per  100. 
ASMWJ  wuivixu  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, Minorca* 
—$12.00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes— $14.00  per 
100.  (August  hatched)  $2  more.  Prompt  shipment. 
C.  O.  D.;  postpaid.  Live  delivery'.  Twelve  varieties. 
Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to 
age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603, 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  ...  $2  50  $4.50  $8.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns  .. .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.00  9  00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


S.C. WHITE 
LEGHORN 


Pullets 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 


THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  leghorn  pullet? 

I"  10-12-16  weeks  and  Ready  to  Lay  U 

/Your  choice  of  March,  April  or  May  hatched.  Best 
grade,  healthy,  farm  raised  stock  bred  from  ourliigh 
producing  flock.  2-year-old  breeders.  Booklet  free. 

FISHER  BROTHERS  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKS  Greatcst5porofiiooake8ro« 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns — Anconas  $6.50  $12  $35 

Barred,  White.  Buff  Rocks — Reds .  7.50  14  40 

Wyandottes — Minorcas— Orpingtons..  .  8.00  15  43 

Prompt  Shipments,  Postpaid.  100J6  Safe  Delivery. 
GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKEKIES,  60  East  Strand,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorns  S7.00 — 
Barred  Rocks  9.00  — 

S.  C.  Rada  9.00  — 

Mixed  7.00— 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 


IOC 

IOC 

IOC 

IOC 


Box  70  McAllstervIlls,  Pa 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

•JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  8c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100J8 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  RAPMGAKDNER.  Beaver  Springs.  Penns, 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $7  00— 100.  100J8  live 

delivery  guaranteed,  nil.  F.  GRAHAM,  HoAllsterrllle,  Ps. 


BBS?  m  CHICKS 

are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  B#x  154,  WALPOLE,  H.  H.  ’ 


REDBIRD  FARM 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks  and 
Twelve-week-old  Pullets 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg,  trapnested  strain. 
Famous  throughout  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  size  and  vigor.  State  tested.  We  guarantee 
99f6  livability  or  your  money  refunded.  Catalogue 
free.  REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


flUinifC  Qa  Barred  Rocks 

UnllllVO - 3G  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER-S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vermont  tested.  10058  free  from  white  diarrhea;  heavy 
producers  of  big  eggs.  June  Chicks,  $15  per  100;  $140 
per  1,000.  Started  chicks  in  June,  3  weeks,  30c  each. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  KN-1D,  1IAKTLAND,  VT. 


'ROCKS 


'PARKS  Bf ADvTOi _ 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313—323  and  325  egrgra  in  1  yr  -148  ^ 

■T  esrars  in  148  days— Laying:  at  113  days.  Customers  * 

profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests.  Jc4Ta,  r  * 

L  W.  Parks  &  Sons  Bon  Y  Altoona.  Pa.  j 


Bakred  ROCK  CHICKS .  $8.00-100 

White  Rock  Chicks .  8.50—100 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  7.50 — 100 

400  or  more  half  cent  less.  Prepaid. 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cbh^s 

Also  2-4  6-8  weeks  and  older.  Winners 
Ohio  State  Fair,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Big 
type.  Disease  free.  Heavy  layers,  large 
eggs.  A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Catalog. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  135A,  Mansfield,  0. 


LONG’S  iAYHPE  LEGHORNS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8-00  $38  00  $  75.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Beds  2  75  5.50  10  00  48  00  90  00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.00  4.00  7.00  33  00  65  00 

Excellent  stock  from  high  producing  flocks. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


BUY  STARTED  CHICKS  2-3-4  WEEKS  OLD. 
LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  breed,  hatch  and  raise  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  Can  till  your  orders  at  once.  These 
chicks  are  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  all  disease 
and  in  first-class  condition.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishops  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


9  CAA  White  Pnlloic  12  weeks  old,  Barron  Strain, 
6,JUU  Leghorn  *  Ullclo  good  healthy  stock,  $1.25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  SOPRANO,  Millerlcn,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


TAll  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Please  find  enclosed  a  Yankee  dollar 
bill  to  renew  my  subscription  to  the  best 
farm  paper  I  have  found  so  far.  It’s  a 
pity  our  Government  at  Ottawa  could  not 
see  its  real  work  and  let  it  through 
postage  free.  H.  colbeck. 

British  Columbia 

The  above  letter  shows  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  is  appreciated  in  Canada  as  well 
as  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  extra 
postage  imposed  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  on  all  publications  from  the  United 
States  does  not  deprive  such  loyal  friends 
from  receiving  their  favorite  farm  paper. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  2G,  1930 
(F.  T.  C.) —  Roberts  Tailoring  Company, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  is  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  omit  from 
its  corporate  name  the  word  “Tailoring” 
unless  all  of  the  garments  it  sells  are 
cut  and  made  exclusively  in  accordance 
with  individual  tailoring  measurements 
of  customers. 

Provision  is  made  that  when  only  a 
part  of  its  line  of  clothing  is  cut  and 
made  according  to  individual  measure¬ 
ments  the  fact  that  the  other  part  is  not 
so  cut  and  made  shall  be  clearly  disclosed 
in  connection  with  the  business  and  in  all 
•sales  promotion  activities. 

Statements  of  any  kind  to  the  effect 
that  garments  are  tailor-made  or  tailored 
to  measurements  or  cut  and  made  to 
individual  customer  measure  shall  be  dis¬ 
continued  unless  such  clothing  is  actually 
cut  and  made  according  to  these 
standards. 

The  company  is  also  ordered  to  stop 
representing  that  any  of  its  garments 
are  all  wool,  when  such  is  not  the  fact, 
or  that  such  garments  are  cut  and  made 
in  the  company’s  own  factories  or  shops 
under  its  own  personal  supervision  when 
such  is  not  the  fact. 

The  Commission’s  order  quotes  a  set  of 
representations  published  by  the  company 
in  its  advertisements,  one  of  which  is  as 
follows:  “Long  wearing  materials.  Guar¬ 
anteed — 100%.  All  Virgin  Wool  Sunproof 
Blue  serge.  100%.  Virgin  Wool  Cheviot. 
Cravenetted  Topcoatings.”  .  . 

Use  of  such  statements  is  prohibited 
by  the  order  unless  all  of  the  merchandise 
so  advertised  is  in  fact  made  of  cloth 
composed  wholly  of  wool,  or  unless,  when 
only  part  of  such  merchandise  is  made  of 
all  '  wool  cloth,  the  representations  in 
advertising  shall  be  accompanied  directly 
by  statements  clearly  disclosing  that 
eiotli  which  does  not  contain  wool  ex¬ 
clusively  or  at  all,  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  its  garments. 

Boberts  Tailoring  Company,  Inc.,  is  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  ot 
the  State  of  New  York  in  August  1927, 
and  has  since  engaged  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  men  s  clothing  directly 
to  the  consumer.  It  employs  close  to 
1.200  salesmen  who  solicit  orders  and 
take  customers’  measurements. 

Clothing  is  sold  at  a  istandard  pi  ice 
with  an  extra  charge  of  $1.50  for  each 
garment  larger  than  44  inches  m  enest 
measure.  The  garments  supplied  to  cus¬ 
tomers  having  a  chest  measure  between 
34  and  44  inches  are  “ready-to-wear  or 
“readv-made”  clothes  manufactured  m 
quantities  and  cut  and  made  to  the 
standard  or  conventional  sizes  and 
measurements  used  by  the  clothing  in¬ 
dustry  in  manufacturing  ready-to-wear 
or  “readv-made”  clothing  intended  to  be 
kept  in  stock  for  sale  to  persons  whom 
thev  may  be  found  to  fit. 

Such  garments  are  manufactured  in 
advance  of  the  receipt  of  the  customers 
purchase  order  and  tailoring  measure¬ 
ments,  and  are  carried  in  stock  by  the 
resnondent  with  the  ends  of  the  sleeves 
and  the  trouser  legs  left  unfinished  so 
as  to  facilitate  alterations  or  adjust¬ 
ments  to  proper  lengths  of  the  respective 
customers  as  sales  are  made. 

Upon  taking  the  garments  from  stock 
for  shipment  to  customers  in  fulfillment 
of  purchase  orders  the  ends  of  the  sleeves 
and  trouser  legs  are  finished  by  the 
company  to  conform  to  the  length  re¬ 
quired  in  the  respective  customer’s  order. 

The  respondent  company  has  a  large 
number  of  customers  who  buy  clothes 
made  as  described  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  but  it  also  actually  does  a  certain 
amount  of  tailoring-to-measure  business 
for  customers  whose  chest  measurements 
are  other  than  the  standard  of  from  34 
to  44  inches. — National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc. 

The  above  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  prove  interesting  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  who  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  ordering  suits  and  overcoats  from 
agents.  The  agent  as  a  rule  represents 
that  the  suit  or  coat  will  be  made  to 
measure  the  same  as  though  the  customer 
went  to  his  local  tailor  and  ordered  the 
garments.  The  Bulletin  shows  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  one  of  the  prominent  concerns 
selling  “made  to  measure”  goods  through 
agents  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  such  is 
the  general  practice  of  this  branch  of 
the  trade. 


lrou  should  expose  that  trading  game 
whereby  city  apartments — “income  pro¬ 
perty7’  (V)  are  traded  for  farms.  The 
farms  are  clear  and  the  “income  pro¬ 
perty”  (?)  so  loaded  with  mortgages  that 
they  amount  to  fully  as  much  or  even 
more  than  it  is  worth.  It  may  even  be 
filled  up  with  “concession”  tenants  to 
make  a  showing.  So  the  deal  means  that 
the  farm  owner  parts  with  his  farm,  and 
gets  nothing  but  an  encumbered  property, 
which  is  rapidly  depreciating  in  value, 
high  upkeep  costs,  and  income  question¬ 
able.  Its  a  great  game — for  the  trade. 
But  not  so  great  for  the  farmer  who 
gets  traded.  H.  R.  M. 

The  above  suggestion  from  a  subscriber 
is  a  good  one.  For  many  years  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  refused  to  print 
advertisements  of  city  property  in  ex¬ 
change  for  farms.  If  the  holder  of  city 
property,  that  is  mortgaged  for  all  it  will 
sell,  can  exchange  for  a  free  and  clear 
farm,  he  can  then  secure  a  mortgage  on 
the  farm  and  he  is  that  amount  ahead 
on  the  deal.  It  is  often  impossible  for 
the  countryman  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  city  property  offered. 

It  is  too  bad  that  more  people  do  not 
read  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Connecticut  J.  H.  w. 

This  is'  the  comment  which  comes  to 
us  with  an  item  from  a  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  paper  showing  that  the  Fost  Office 
inspectors  are  investigating  the  Atlas 
Handkerchief  Co.,  which  began  operation 
in  Bridgeport  in  January  of  the  present 
year.  The  company  is  reported  to  have 
collected  $1,200  from  people  who  an¬ 
swered  the  advertisements  purporting  'to 
seek  home  workers  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Since  the  investigation  started  the  com¬ 
pany  has  ceased  business.  The  R.  N.-Y., 
issued  a  warning  on  this  work-at-home 
proposition  in  April  13  issue. 

Is  there  any  ruling  of  tfie  Post  Office 
Department  to  the  effect  that  rural  car¬ 
riers  do  not  have  to  deliver  chickens  to 
the  mailboxes,  when  they  come  by  parcel 
post?  Twice  within  a  short  time  our 
carrier  has  told  patrons  on  this  route 
that  they  had  chickens  at  the  office,  and 
they  had  to  go  get  them.  Yet  he  tells 
me  the  service  of  rural  delivery  is  to 
help  the  farmers.  To  drop  your  work 
and  go.  10  miles  for  chickens,  means  not 
only  time  but  money,  when  you  are  al¬ 
ready  behind  with  work.  h.  h.  p. 

New  York 

In  order  to  answer  the  above  inquiry, 
we  have  asked  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  Washington  to  give  us  a  ruling  in 
the  matter.  As  the  subject  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  baby  chick  buyers,  we 
are  printing  the  letter  of  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

“Rural  carriers  are  expected  and  re¬ 
quired  to  take  out  on  their  routes  and 
properly  deliver  shipments  of  baby  chicks, 
to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  their  mail 
vehicles. 

“Upon  the  receipt  at  the  post  office  of 
a  .shipment  of  baby  chicks,  the  addressee 
is  notified  by  ’phone,  if  possible  of  its 
arrival,  and  is  requested  to  meet  the 
carrier  at  the  mail  box,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  chicks,  unless  such  patron  has 
filed  in  the  post  office  a  written  state¬ 
ment  authorizing  the  carrier  to  deliver 
outside  of  his  mail  box  parcels  too  large 
to  be  received  therein,  such  notice  ab¬ 
solving  the  carrier  and  the  Department  of 
any  responsibility  in  case  of  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from  such  irregular  delivery. 

“In  case  the  addressee  prefers  to  call  at 
the  office  for  the  shipment,  rather  than 
to  make  arrangements  to  receive  such 
shipment  at  his  mail  box,  the  chicks  are 
held  at  the  office  instead  of  being  taken 
out  by  the  carrier  on  his  first  trip  after 
their  receipt.” 


Safeguarding  Granite 
Flower  Pots 

We  have  two  new  flower  pots  on  our 
cemetery  plot ;  made  of  solid  granite 
hollowed  out.  They  are  equipped  with 
drain.  We  wish  to  plant  flowers  in  them 
and  would  ask  your  advice  if  they  should 
first  be  lined  or  not.  as  we  should  hate 
to  have  spots  show  on  the  outside. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  j.  f.  av. 

It  would  be  a  safeguard  to  line  these 
vases  with  lead  or  zinc.  We  have  seen 
stone  badly  spotted  from  this  use.  It 
depends  on  minerals  in  the  soil  and 
water.  Iron  will  make  indelible  marks. 


Teacher  :  “Robert,  if  you  are  always 
very  kind  and  polite  to  all  your  play¬ 
mates,  what  will  they  think  of  you?” 
Robert :  “Some  of  ’em  would  think  they 
could  lick  me!” — Goblin. 


The  “Lost”  Grass 

One  of  our  correspondents  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  recently  .sent  us  news¬ 
paper  clippings  giving  a  glowing  account 
of  the  “lost”  grass  of  Europe,  which  had 
reappeared  unexpectedly  after  a  long 
disappearance,  and  which  supplied  Win¬ 
ter  pasture  and  Winter  lawns,  growing 
at  a  time  when  other  grasses  were  dor¬ 
mant.  H.  L.  Westover,  Senior  Agrono¬ 
mist  of  Alfalfa  Investigations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  tells  u.s  this 
grass  is  Poa  bulbosa,  and  adds : 

“Several  years  ago  this  grass  was 
found  growing  in  the  capitol  grounds  in 
Richmond.  Later  it  was  reported  from 
Oregon,  where  it  was  said  to  furnish 
excellent  Winter  pasture  on  some  of  the 
rich,  alluvial  soils  where  Alfalfa  was 
growing  during  the  Summer  months.  Our 
man  who  is  stationed  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  has  investigated  this  grass 
pretty  thoroughly  and  seems  to  think 
that  it  has  considerable  possibilities  on 
lands  such  as  those  mentioned,  but  is 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  its  value  for 
the  less  productive  hill  lands.  While  we 
have  experimented  in  a  limited  way  with 
this  grass  as  a  Winter  lawn  grass,  we 
have  practically  no  information  regarding 
its  probable  value  as  a  pasture  grass  in 
the  East.” 

The  following  information  is  from  an 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  by  II.  N. 
Yinall  and  H.  L.  Westover : 

Bulbous  Blue  grass,  Poa  bulbosa.  Avhich 
forms  true  bulbs  at  the  base  and  bulblets 


in  the  inflorescence,  is  indigenous  in 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  Its  bulblets  are  found  in  Alfalfa 
and  Red  clover  seed,  and  are  not  killed 
by  drying.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  received  bulblets  from  Russia  in 
1900.  In  1915  the  grass  was  found 
growing  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  a  lawn, 
where  its  habit  of  not  growing  in  Summer 
was  considered  undesirable.  It  was  ad¬ 
vised,  however,  to  use  this  with  Bermuda 
grass,  which  provided  a  Summer  turf, 
while  the  bulbous  Blue  grass  would  grow 
in  Winter.  It  was  found  in  some  eastern 
localities,  and  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
It  has  now  become  established  in  many 
States,  but  finds  an  especially  congenial 
home  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  in 
Oregon,  Medford,  Ore.,  being  a  center 
of  production. 

As  this  grass  remains  dormant  in 
Summer  and  grows  in  the  Winter,  it  is 
believed  that  it  Avill  be  excellent  for 
Winter  turf  in  the  Southeastern  States, 
when  associated  with  Bermuda  grass  for 
Summer  growth. 

In  Southern  Oregon  this  grass  has 
added  to  the  value  of  Winter  pastures. 
Some  claim  that  it  only  thrives  on  the 
better  soils  where,  with  irrigation,  Alfalfa 
may  be  grown.  Its  value  on  drier  and 
poorer  soils  is  not  yet  determined.  It  is 
said  to  be  relished  by  stock,  where 
grown. 

So  far  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
grass  holds  promise  for  eastern  pastures, 
where  a  grass  that  dies  down  in  Summer 
and  grows  in  Winter  does  not  have  great 
possibilities.  The  mild,  moist  Winters 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  are  very 
different.  The  grass  is  perennial,  so 
reseeding  is  not  necessary  when  once 
established.  It  is,  of  course,  inaccurate 
to  refer  to  this  as  a  “lost”  grass,  since 
it  is  fairly  well  known  to  agronomists. 
It  was,  apparently  accidentally  intro¬ 
duced  originally  and  received  little  no¬ 
tice.  It  is  now  being  tested  extensively 
and  apparently  possesses  real  value 
where  the  climate  is  congenial. 


Balanced  Aquariums 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  different  times,  but  the  average 
person  who  wishes  information  is  still 
largely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  bal¬ 
ancing  is  and  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 
The  reason  for  this  is  largely  that  the 
aquariums  vary  so  much  in  size  and 
shape,  and  the  plants  and  fish  so  vary  in 
size  and  requirements  that  any  iron¬ 
clad  rule  is  almost  impossible.  To  begin 
with,  however,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  best  possible  results 
can  be  more  easily  attained  with  the  rec¬ 


tangular  and  straight-sided  shape  than 
with  any  other,  as  the  volume  of  water 
is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  the 
amount  of  air  allowed  to  the  water,  and 
this,  probably  the  greatest  need  of  all,  is 
more  than  in  any  other  shape  or  form. 
The  aquarium  frame  should  be  as  light  and 
inconspicuous  as  possible,  as  not  only 
does  it  allow  more  light,  but  also  looks 
better,  and  the  polished  brass  type  of 
frame  is  easily  cleaned  and  almost  im¬ 
perishable,  as  it  does  not  rust  or  corrode 
and  thus  cause  leakage. 

In  regard  to  size  it  has  been  found  that 
too  small  an  aquarium  is  not  so  easily 
balanced  as  a  larger  one,  but  as  a  happy 
medium  it  may  be  said  that  for  ordinary 
use  one  holding  about  six  gallons  will 
nearly  always  give  good  results,  and  is 
Avell  adapted  for  ordinary  homes.  Those 
having  extra  large  rooms  can  of  course 
adopt  a  larger  size  if  so  desired. 

As  regards  plants,  would  say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  plenty  of  them,  and  in 
fact  it  can  hardly  be  overdone  in  this  re¬ 
spect  as  long  as  the  fish  have  room  to 
move  around.  Several  kinds  of  plants 
are  better  than  all  one  kind,  as  it  gives 
a  better  result  and  looks  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
considerable  trouble  in  growing  the  plants 
in  Winter  owing  to  the  tendency  of  our 
native  plants  to  sleep  or  rest  at  that 
time,  but  this  has  now  been  largely  over¬ 
come  by  getting  new  introduction  from  a 
warmer  climate,  and  there  is  now  little 
difficulty  on  that  score.  Sagittaria  na- 
tans  and  Sagittaria  sinensis  are  tAvo  ex¬ 
cellent  plants,  (a si  they  give  a  largte 


amount  of  oxygen  and  are  easily  grown. 
Anacharis  gigantea  is  probably  the  best 
of  that  family  of  plants  and  Myriophyl- 
lum  and  Cabomba  are  also  good.  Vallis- 
neria  of  the  Spiralis  and  giant  types  are 
both  good,  and  lend  a  pleasing  variety  of 
color  and  form. 

In  starting  the  aquarium  it  is  best  to 
have  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  sharp 
clean  sand  in  the  bottom.  Set  the  plants 
so  they  cannot  float  to  the  top  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  a  small  piece  of  lead  is  often  used  to 
keep  the  plants  down,  and  is  easily  tied 
at  bottom  near  or  on  the  roots.  Tie  witn 
soft  string  and  be  sure  it  cannot  slip  off 
or  loosen  as  the  string  lengthens  slightly 
when  wet.  Plant  a  good  strong  plant 
(Sagittaria  gigantea  is  good)  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  arrange  the  other  plants  to  suit 
the  taste  or  fancy.  I  prefer,  however,  to 
have  a  large  plant  in  center  and  the 
lighter  ones  more  or  less  scattered.  It  is 
best  to  plant  in  about  two  inches  or  so  of 
water  and  to  fill  up  after  planting.  Al¬ 
low  the  plants  to  grow  about  a  week  if 
possible  before  introducing  the  fish.  Four 
ordinary  sized  goldfish  will  usually  thrive 
well  in  an  aquarium  of  this  size,  and  two 
or  three  snails  should  be  kept  in  order 
to  keep  down  the  green  scum  which  gen¬ 
erally  forms. 

Too  many  plants  can  scarcely  be  used  to 
balance  properly,  and  when  just  right  the. 
water  will  be  clear  without  changing 
and  the  fish  will  require  extremely  little 
food  or  care.  h.  av.  hales. 


Property  Sold  for  Taxes 

I  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  34  acres 
of  timberland  and  pasture  for  $250.  The 
seller,  G,  bought  it  at  tax  sale  in  Albany 
in  1926  for  the  1919  and  1920  unpaid 
taxes.  The  owner  of  the  property,  S; 
paid  the  taxes  on  the  property  from  then 
on.  He  claims  he  thought  he  paid  the 
taxes  for  1919  and  1920.  He  has  even 
paid  the  taxes  this  year.  He  has  cut  the 
brush  along  the  highway  until  about  two 
years  ago.  He  claims  the  property  is 
his.  Is  it?  S  offered  to  pay  G  all  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  the  property 
in  order  to  get  it  back.  G  wants  to  sell 
me  the  property  for  $250,  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  could  get  a  clear  title. 
$  also  paid  the  taxes  before  1919  and 
1920.  c.  av. 

New  York. 

We  Avould  not  advise  you  to  purchase 
the  property  from  G.  Of  course  we  can¬ 
not  examine  the  tax  proceeding  and  can¬ 
not  make  first  hand  investigation  of  the 
facts,  but  it  would  appear  that  you  were 
buying  for  yourself  a  lawsuit.  N.  t. 


A  Portion  of  the  Rye  Harvest  of  the  Columbia  County  Home  at  Ghent,  N.  Y., 
in  1929.  This  farm  is  in  the  village  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  and  is  an  excellent  and 

productive  farm. 


large  old  colonial  house 

unspoiled  other  buildings;  30  acres  smooth  tillage  bor¬ 
dering  state  highway,  83  acres  in  high  pasture,  meadow 
and  woodland;  fruit  and  shade  trees,  trout  stream,  dam 
tor  pond,  telephone  and  electricity  available;  located 
near  villages,  railroad  and  shore  resorts.  Price  $10,000, 

cash  $2,500.  Other  bargains  _ _ 

W.  P .  DUDLEY  DEEP  RIVER,  COiNN. 


165-Acre 

kinds  equipment  exc  _  .  _  .  . 

churches  markets;  railroad  station  H  mile  from  farm. 
For  immediate  sale,  $15,700;  mortgage  may  be  arranged. 

Capitol  District  Hat.  F  arm  Loan  Ussn.,  State  Office  Bldg., ft 20,  Albany,  N  T. 


184-ACRE  State  Highway  FARM  buildings, 

•i)000;  small  cash;  including  15  cows,  team,  tools.  Have 
innny  other  bargains.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


Farm 


in  village,  state  high¬ 
way  ;  80  acres  river 
bottom  land,  39-head 
of  cattle,  2  horses,  all 
cnnii  hnildimrs:  schools. 


WANTED — Position  by  German,  single,  experi¬ 
enced  private  or  commercial,  where  honesty 
and  trust  is  essential.  ADVERTISER  8496, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  and  reliable 
single  working  herdsman,  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er,  understands  calf  raising  and  feeding  for  cer¬ 
tified  milk  production,  also  advanced  registry 
work;  open  July  1;  reference  sent  on  request. 
ADVERTISER  8498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  GROWER,  painter,  carpenter,  with  chil¬ 
dren,  wants  position  and  some  land  extra; 
comfortable  house  essential  for  permanence;  41, 
good  manager.  ADVERTISER  8499,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  desires  position  with 
florist  or  vegetable  farmer;  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  can  drive  car  and  handle  horses.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  cheek  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


for  sale 


Speckled  Brook  Trout  Fry. 
.  _  -  Hatched  early  Spring  of  1930. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM.  Chazy,  New  York 

MAO  OUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US.^edevs1xn 

hich  gloss  prints  and  return  for  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 

Cowic  Studio.  1214  E.  High  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Woman  for  general  work  for  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  at  once;  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  N.  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  by  colored  farmer,  good,  reliable 
farmhand,  good  milker,  single  man.  DORSEY 
FARM,  Powell,  Pa.  _ 

MAN  wanted  for  general  farm  work;  state  sal¬ 
ary.  C.  HELD,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Capable  poultryinan,  married  no 
children,  with  general  farming  knowledge; 
best  reference  required.  ADVERTISER  8488, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLACE  with  owner  of  estate  or  good  dairy 
farm  who  would  appreciate  services  of  capable 
farmer;  a  worker  who  loves  stock  and  takes 
pride  in  the  condition  and  results  maintained; 
salary  or  shares;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  white  woman  for  dining-room 
and  chamber  work  in  small  country  boarding 
house;  write,  stating  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
8502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED— Single  man,  general  farm  work,  milk¬ 
ing;  $00  per  month  and  board.  G.  L.  HESLL- 
TON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  waitress  and 
general  work  in  country  boarding  house:  state 
experience  and  wages.  EDWARD  HINKEL, 
Parkers  Glen,  Pa. 


WOMAN,  middle-aged  preferred,  general  house¬ 
work;  must  be  willing  and  strong,  no  cook¬ 
ing;  position  available  immediately  in  Otsego 
County:  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man  on  poultry  farm, 
in  Southern  Maryland;  must  have  some  ex¬ 
perience;  $50  per  month  to  start:  excellent, 
chance  for  advancement  if  you  mean  business. 
ADVERTISER  8508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position,  herdsman  or  manager  of 
good  farm;  American,  age  20.  married,  excep¬ 
tional  references.  E.  MILLIMAN,  Churchville, 
N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Superintendent,  excels 
in  building,  renovating,  maintenance  of  es- 
tate  or  farm  estate,  landscaping,  machinery , 
pumps,  tractors,  all  gardening,  stock  etc.;  very 
best  references;  can  show  accomplishments 
results  on  place  near  New  York  City;  married, 
open  July  1:  will  consider  contract  to _binUI  or 
renovate  estate  or  farm-estate.  AUVhtKiioiiiiv 
8453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  experienced  in  all 
branches;  excellent  references;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  GEO.  TILTON,  Lincoln,  Del. 


EXPERIENCED  cowman  desires  position  as 
test-cow  milker  on  an  up-to-date  place;  Guern- 
seys  preferred;  sober,  conscientious  worker,  at 
present  employed  as  test-cow  man,  and  mak¬ 
ing  many  creditable  records;  American,  single, 
age  27  vears,  references,  at  liberty  July  I. 
ADVERTISER  S480,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


YOUNG  Amerian  poultryman  and  licensed  truck 
driver  desires  position;  learned  with  one  or 
the  best  poultry  men  in  America;  references. 
Address  730  NORTH  CHRISTIAN  ST.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 


LADY  wishes  any  refined  occupation  which  can 
include  daughter  of  nine;  capable  of  home 
management  or  care  of  business;  rural  pre¬ 
ferred.  1216  MOFFETT  AVE.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  wants  responsible  position  per¬ 
manent;  house,  privileges.  BOX  JSt,  mon- 
roe,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical,  experienced, 
working  dairy  farmer,  herdsman,  butter- 
maker;  capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of 
place;  sober,  no  tobacco;  married,  no  children, 
state  particulars  in  first  letter.  Write,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND  couple  want  positions  on  farm; 

wife  good  plain  cook:  man  for  outdoor  work. 
Address  9  DELAWARE  AVE.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  15  years’  experience, 
is  open  to  good  proposition,  salary  or  share 
basis.  ADVERTISER  8485,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  position  or.  dair^  farm; 

good  dry-hand  milker  and  butter-maker;  no 
tobacco  or  liquor;  single,  Protestant,  American ; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  LEONARD 
MERTE,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  


MAN,  single,  Swiss,  milker,  garden  work,  with 
reference.  ADVERTISER  8506,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  2  children,  desires  position  on 
private  estate  or  farm:  has  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
censes;  experienced  with  livestock;  wife  willing 
to  work;  Connecticut  preferred;  references.  P. 
0.  BOX  343.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  34.  single,  expert  dairyman,  experienced 
every  branch  farming,  also  autos;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8494,  care  Rural  New-lorker. 


WANTED — Cooking  with  respectable  working 
men’s  camp,  where  men's  washing  could  be 
done  extra;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8501, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman,  bandy-man 
or  tractor  operator,  also  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farming  and  orchard  work,  truck 
raising  and  gardening;  wages  $60  per  month 
and  maintenance.  FRANK  SWAIN,  Pine#  Log 
Farm.  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  farmer,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
including  cattle;  no  family;  10  years  in  last 
position;  l'rotestant;  ready  Sept.  6.  BOX  121, 
Intervale,  N.  H. 


FARM,  estate  manager;  open;  life-time  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience  all  branches;  de¬ 
velopment,  upkeep  finest  estates;  commercial  en¬ 
terprises;  constructive  breeding,  showing,  A.  R., 
marketing.  ADVERTISER  8507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  experienced  dairyman,  pasteurizer, 
bottler  and  butter-maker;  good  reference; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8492,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  farm  or  estate, 
understands  farming  and  poultry  and  any  kind 
of  machinery,  also  good  chauffeur;  married, 
no  children;  wife  can  help  if  necessary;  Ameri¬ 
can.  ADVERTISER  8403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager  desires  position  modern 
farm  or  estate;  capable  of  putting  herd  on 
paying  basis;  experienced  in  all  branches  farm 
management;  married.  15  years’  experience; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8509,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  with  a  Guernsey 
breeding  establishment:  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  a  high-class  herd,  will  get  results;  single, 
college  training,  proven  character  and  ability; 
interview  wanted.  ADVERTISER  8511,  care 
Rural  New’-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  middle-aged  couple,  total  abstain¬ 
ers,  wish  position,  manager  or  superintendent 
estate;  life-long  experience,  reference.  HOWARD 
S.  HALL.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married.  16  years’  experience, 
wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  8514,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  want  steady  year  around 
position  as  caretakers;  honest  and  upright. 
ADVERTISER  8515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORWEGIAN,  single,  40,  temporarily  employed; 

agricultural  education,  experience  private  es¬ 
tates;  desires  good  permanent  position  any¬ 
where;  chauffeur's  license:  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  8516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  14,  clean,  capable,  raised  on  farm,  wants 
job  for  Summer,  on  first-class  farm  with  a 
first-class  farmer;  state  salary  and  home  con¬ 
ditions:  address  his  parents,  JOS.  E.  ROSS,  208 
State  Road,  Media,  Pa. 


POULTRY'MAN,  lifetime  experience,  all  branch¬ 
es,  middle-aged  American;  expert  in  incuba¬ 
tion  and  brooding,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
breeding,  trapnesting,  culling  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  understands  waterfowl,  also  turkeys;  22 
years’  hatchery  experience;  business  education; 
can  plan  and  construct  new  plant;  capable  of 
managing  an  estate;  desires  position  of  man¬ 
ager  of  large  plant  or  hatchery:  open  July  1. 
ADVERTISER  8517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  refined  Holland  family,  with  daugh¬ 
ter  (aged  14),  short  time  in  States,  desires 
place  on  estate;  man  as  gardener  or  handy¬ 
man;  speaks  German;  refer  to  THEO.  VAN 
HEES,  care  Chris  Kamper,  Landscaper,  Ridge 
Road,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  wishes  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  or.  poultry  farm;  prefers  good  home  for 
high  wages.  E.  WACHTER,  2416  38th  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  dirt,  general  and  livestock  farm¬ 
er,  with  an  extensive  business  education,  is 
seeking  services  as  manager  of  a  proposition  of 
the  more  important  type,  farm  or  estate;  long 
experience  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  has 
successfully  worked  well-known  places.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8513,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NURSE  wants  to  take  care  of  semi-invalid  or 
elderly  gentleman,  nice  home.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  8510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  by  order  of  the  executor  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  H.  E.  Dibble,  two  of  the 
splendid  Dibble  Seed  Farms,  located  16  miles 
south  of  Rochester,  in  the  Genesee  Valley  coun¬ 
try,  the  ‘'garden”  of  the  , Empire  State;  on  good 
roads,  thickly  settled  neighborhood,  good  build¬ 
ings,  well  watered,  near  to  towns,  and  the 
soil  all  tractor  worked  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation;  especially  adapted  to  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  beans,  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  oats;  every 
acre  natural  Alfalfa  and  clover  land  without 
inoculation;  farm  No.  1,  153  acres;  farm  No.  2, 
148  acres;  also  on  account  of  ill  Tiealth  of 
owner,  ideal  Alfalfa,  potato,  grain  and  stock 
farm,  430  acres;  large  stone  house,  barns  for 
200  tons  of  hay  and  room  for  150  head  of  cat¬ 
tle;  230  acres  Kentucky  Blue  grass  pasture, 
never  "failing  water;  50  acres  in  wheat,  67 
acres  new  Alfalfa  and  clover  seeding,  40  acres 
beans,  18  acres  corn,  balance  of  land  in  mead¬ 
ow;  this  farm  carries  over  100  head  of  cattle 
the  year  around;  terms,  small  payment  down, 
balance  long  time  mortgage  if  desired:  come 
and  see  these  farms  now  and  see  the  splendid 
crops  growing  on  them.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  within  50  miles  of  New  York; 

write,  stating  full  particulars  and  description. 
ADVERTISER  8477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWENTY-FIVE-ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
two  thousand  trees;  twelve-room  house,  elec¬ 
tric  and  telephone;  on  improved  road;  4  miles 
from  Chatham;  berries  and  grapes.  E.  E. 
RORABACK,  Owner,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


30-ACRE  poultry  farm,  new  building  and  equip¬ 
ments,  running  water,  electric  lights;  must 
be  sold.  D.  E.  HANDLEY,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  Dutchess 
County,  remodeled  colonial  house,  10  rooms, 
bath,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water,  large  open 
fireplace;  new  barn  for  24  head,  three  new 
chicken  houses,  2-car  garage,  stables;  brook, 
commanding  views.  ADVERTISER  8424,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Feed  business,  gasoline  station,  iy2  acres 
land,  house.  ROUTE  2,  Box  45,  Milford,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  2,000  capacity,  good 
buildings;  1  mile  from  Lincoln  Highway;  sac¬ 
rificed  because  of  death  of  husband.  MRS. 
CALMESE  BLY,  R.  7,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 24-acre  poultry  farm  in  Maryland, 
capacity  30,000-egg  hatchery,  3,000-chick 
brooding  system.  1.800  breeders;  modern 
equipped,  electricity  and  water;  in  fertile  farm¬ 
ing  section.  ADVERTISER  8474,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  business,  well  established 
and  real  estate;  one  mile  from  Lake  Walien- 
paupack.  B.  CORCORAN,  305  Keystone  St., 
Hawley,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent  modern  poultry  farm,  equipped 
and  stocked  with  one  thousand  or  more  lay¬ 
ers.  ADVERTISER  8481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACREAGE  for  20  city  lots,  $500,  $100  cash;  also 
5  acres,  $500;  route  17,  near  Middletown; 
handy  New  Y’ork  City;  by  village  waterfront. 
ELSTON,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Cottage,  5  rooms,  bath,  electricity, 
view,  $80  month;  also  camp  5  rooms,  $60. 
GROFF,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


OTSEGO  County  State  road  farm,  134  acres, 
well  balanced  river  bottom,  opposite  creamery, 
half  mile  from  town;  40  head  splendid  cattle, 
unusually  fine  team,  completely  equipped  ma¬ 
chinery;  two  houses,  hardwood  floors,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  two  silos,  new  chicken 
house,  two  brooders,  ice  house,  corn  crib;  new 
steel  post  fences,  new  electric  milker;  all  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery  in  excellent  condition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8490.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  farm,  59  miles  from  New 
York  City,  on  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  6  miles  from 
Newburgh;  144  acres;  brick  house,  slate  roof, 
all  improvements;  2  tenant  houses;  main  barn 
30x136:  with  or  without  stock;  for  particulars, 
write  C.  W.  HUNTER,  R.  D.  3,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y\ 


FRUIT  and  dairy  farm,  200  acres,  20  orchards, 
20  pasture,  100  tractor  tillable;  11-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  large  barn,  granary,  henhouse,  wagon  house, 
ice  and  milk  houses,  2-car  garage,  all  necessary 
tools  and  equipment;  Guernsey  herd  producing 
120  quarts  daily,  milk  wholesaling  at  10c  per 
quart.  ADVERTISER  8484,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  and  fruit  farm,  27  acres; 

plenty  wood:  ail  growing  crops,  700  chicks, 
horse,  cow,  heifer,  pigs:  good  buildings;  7  miles 
to  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  on  good  road;  easy  terms; 
write  owner.  ADVERTISER  8487,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  good  soil. 

woods,  brook.  State  road  frontage;  $85  per 
acre.  ADVERTISER  8491,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  8-acre  farm,  Uisterville,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.;  17-room  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  electricity,  furnished;  suitable  for  board¬ 
ers;  barns  in  good  condition;  trout  stream,  fruit 
trees;  school  near;  2  miles  to  railroad.  Inquire 
BOX  187,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


152-ACRE,  20-cow  farm,  Lima,  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.;  splendid  farming  section,  good 
markets;  %  mile  State  road,  2%  miles  railroad, 
community  center,  y2  mile  school;  127  acres 
machine  worked  fields,  good  fertility;  25  acres 
creek  watered  pasture  and  wood;  eight-room 
house,  well  water,  electricity  and  telephone 
available,  mail  delivered;  barn  32x70,  barn  No. 
2  20x30;  silo;  good  buildings,  fine  Alfalfa  soil 
and  markets  make  this  desirable  home  cheap  at 
$9,000;  if  you  own  stock  and  tools  or  have 
cash  to  purchase  same,  inquire  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


213-ACRE  stock  and  sheep  farm,  Reading,  Schuy¬ 
ler  County,  N.  Y.;  180  acres  machine  worked 
tillage;  balance  pasturage;  friendly,  prosperous 
neighborhood,  good  school,  social  advantages; 
two-story  house,  porch,  shade,  shrubs,  good 
water;  two  large  capacity  barns,  two  sheep 
barns,  silo,  outbuildings;  price  $5,000;  long 
term,  easy  payment;  investigate  today.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  65  acres,  on  West  Lake 
Road,  hard  surface  State  highway,  5  miles 
from  Erie  City  limits;  12-room  house,  furnace, 
telephone,  electricity,  water  system;  2-car  ga¬ 
rage,  concrete  drive  in  from  road;  bank  barn, 
2  tile  silos  and  other  farm  buildings.  Write  to 
J.  E.  GARLOCH,  R.  D.  1,  Erie.  Pa. 


TWO  farms  in  ‘‘Top  of  New  Jersey,”  100  acres 
each,  well  watered,  on  improved  roads,  elec¬ 
tricity  available,  near  church  and  school.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,500  TAKES  modern  home  with  bath,  in  Ver¬ 
mont’s  wonderland.  “Washington  County;” 
borders  trout  pond:  100  acres;  cattle,  tools,  etc.; 
groceries  delivered,  milk  collected:  national 
highway;  attractively  located.  MRS.  ANNIE 
LUP1EN,  Marshfield,  Vt. 


FARM  wanted  for  about  five  thousand  dollars; 

give  full  particulars  as  to  acreage,  buildings, 
water,  loads,  electricity,  etc.;  no  run-down  place 
or  agents  need  answer.  ADVERTISER  8495, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  farm,  new  three-room  bun¬ 
galow,  Barnegat  Bay.  ADVERTISER  8462, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUNGALOW,  5  rooms,  bath,  water,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  heating;  2  lots;  convenient  to  train 
and  stores;  price  $4,500;  half  cash.  TRY'ON, 
Wellington  Ave.  and  West  St.,  Closter,  N.  J. 


FARM,  112  acres,  on  trunk  boulevard,  chance 
cater  heavy  tourist;  8  registered  Jersey  cows, 
keep  15-20  cows:  house  8  rooms,  bath,  steam 
heat.  electric  lights:  particulars  write  B. 
SMART,  Warner,  N.  H. 


WAR  VETERAN  sacrifices  South  Jersey  poul¬ 
try  farm;  electric  light,  running  water,  etc.; 
new  buildings:  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8503, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  on  State  road,  near 
school,  church  and  town;  75  acres  cultivated, 
balance  pasture  and  timber;  land  worked  with 
traetor,  ail  machinery  for  same;  finest  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  110  miles  from  New  York;  12- 
room  house,  large  barn,  chicken,,  house,  other 
buildings;  some  stock;  price  $10,000,  $5,000 

down,  balance  easy  terms.  JOHN  SCHLEUP- 
NER,  Uswiek,  Pa. 


44-ACRE  poultry  farm  and  retail  feed  business 
for  sale;  on  hard  surface  road;  poultry  plant 
capacity  2,000  layers;  7,000-egg  hatching  ca¬ 
pacity;  two  modern  dwellings  if  desired:  run¬ 
ning  water  and  city  current  in  all  buildings; 
will  sell  all  together  or  split  up  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser;  other  business  requires  all  of  owner’s 
time.  A.  F.  EDWARDS,  Lake  Ariel,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  apple  orchard,  66  acres, 
finest  varieties  of  fruit,  10-room  house,  barn, 
etc.;  railroad  station  on  property;  6  miles  to 
Poughkeepsie ;  particulars  and  price  by  address¬ 
ing  ADVERTISER  8505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  TRUSTY  Holland  farmers  are  looking  for 
someone  who  will  give  them  a  stock  farm 
with  option  to  buy;  good  workers,  and  good  soil 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  8504,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


8-ACRE  poultry  farm,  Orange  County,  5-room 
house,  barn,  garage,  fruit,  fire  wood,  garden, 
brook,  henhouses  with  400  fine  layers,  $4,500. 
ADVERTISER  8497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25-ACRE  Florida  truck  farm,  three  miles  from 
Waueliula;  two  new  houses,  deep  well, 
equipped  for  irrigation:  price  $6,000,  $1,000 

cash.  ADVERTISER  8512,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  large 
first-class,  equipped  dairy  and  general  farm, 
convenient  to  city;  must  have  big  acreage,  good 
soil  for  tractor,  and  stream.  BOX  442,  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.  J. 


100  ACRES;  dairy  and  general  farm,  for  sale, 
on  concrete  road,  electricity,  phone,  heat, 
bath,  running  water,  stock,  crops,  machinery; 
for  full  particulars,  write  N.  SWIST,  Lambert- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  for  the  Summer,  farmhouse  or 
two  furnished  housekeeping  rooms.  R. 
THIELE,  335  E.  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 


DEATH  causes  sale  up-to-date  poultry  plant, 
on  State  road,  Syracuse  to  Oswego;  54  acres 
sandy  loam  soil;  8-room  modern  dwelling,  2-car 
garage,  new  Lenox  furnace  2  years;  2  hen  and 
8  brooder  houses  new  in  6  years;  henhouse  ca¬ 
pacity  1,300,  brooder  house  capacity  4,000;  2 
incubators  and  1  battery  brooder  all  new;  incu¬ 
bator  capacity  5,000  per  month;  eggs,  broilers, 
baby  chicks  and  custom  hatching  our  specialty; 
all  products  sold  at  door;  gross  income  1929 
$8,000;  electricity  and  running  water  through 
all  buildings;  all  incubators,  houses  And  brood¬ 
ers  Jamesway  equipped;  stock  at  present  1,200 
layers  and  1,800  chicks;  14  miles  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  iy2  miles  Phoenix,  witli  school,  bus 
past  farm;  price  equipped  $17,000,  mortgage 
$3,100,  cash  required  $4,1X10.  ADVERTISER 
8518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm,  1%  acres,  fruits,  stock  and 
business;  4-room  bungalow,  buildings:  $3,000, 
$1,000  cash.  LOCK  BOX  207,  Bayshore,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  farm,  2  miles  from  village,  2  houses, 
barns,  silo,  trout  stream;  $3,500,  small  down 
payment.  BOX  261,  Middleburgb,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY"  board,  two  miles  from  village,  one 
mile  from  State  road,  near  swimming  and 
golf:  home  cooking,  fresh  milk  and  eggs;  Chris¬ 
tians,  no  tubercular  guests;  booklet.  BESSIE 
MILLER,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  1930  crop,  in  gallon  cans, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  $2.25  per  gallon, 
F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  by  week,  farm 
home.  ADVERTISER  8479,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  home  in  country  to  board  four 
children.  ADVERTISER  8482,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


COUPLE  desire  adopt  boy  two  to  six  years, 
excellent  home,  references  exchanged.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAY'NE,  No.  4,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-handed  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50e  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


ADULTS  or  children  to  board  on  a  farm.  MRS. 
VOSS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  Conn. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon; 

10  lbs.  sugar.  $3;  cakes,  50c  per  pound,  post¬ 
paid  to  third  zone;  10%  discount  on  $20  orders, 
f.o.b.  GUY  R.  CLOUGH,  R.  2,  Windsor,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Very  old  mantel,  beautifully  made, 
no  dealers.  MRS.  G.  M.  MESSICH,  Hebron, 
Md. 


SUMMER  boarders  in  farm  home.  Christian, 
rate  $10.  MRS.  THOMAS  SAGER,  Vincen- 
town,  Nt  J. 


GUESTS  taken,  farm  home,  bathing  on  prem¬ 
ises;  rate  $14  weekly.  JULIUS  KIESEL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


SOMETHING  different — Fruitmince — Slakes  de¬ 
licious  pies;  five  fruits  instead  of  one;  rich, 
wholesome,  delicious  pie  tilling;  prepared  at  the 
farm  from  sun  ripened  fruits  and  cane  sugar; 
ready  for  use;  5-lb.  pails,  $1,  express  collect. 
HIGHLAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
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COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Pumping  Water  with 
Hydraulic  Ram 

I  have  a  problem  of  installing  a  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  on  my  farm  and  wish  to  ask 
a  few  questions  concerning  it.  I  have  a 
brook  that  at  the  driest  time  last  Sum¬ 
mer  flowed  20  gallons  a  minute,  and  on 
an  average  flows  three  times  that  amount. 
The  banks  are  three  or  four  feet  high 
and  at  high  water  my  ram  pit  would 
have  water  in  it  unless  I  could  have  a 
check  valve  in  the  drain  of  the  pit.  Is 
that  possible?  The  other  problem  is 
concerning  the  pressure.  I  plan  to  have 
a  concrete  cistern  holding  1,000  gallons 
built  in  a  hill  100  ft.  from  the  house, 
with  only  a  rise  of  40  in.  from  the  faucets 
of  the  house.  Would  that  height  give  me 
pressure  worth  while?  a.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

A  ram  uses  the  force  of  flowing  water 
to  pump  a  small  portion  of  the  water  to 
a  height  far  above  the  point  of  supply. 
This  is  done  by  using  the  hammer-like 
blows  of  the  suddenly  stopped  column  of 
water  in  the  drive  pipe.  The  water  flows 
down  this  pipe  until  it  acquires  sufficient 
velocity  to  pick  up  and  close  the  impetus 
valve.  This  suddenly  stops  the  flow  and 
the  hammer-like  blow  which  follows 
forces  a  small  quantity  of  water  up  the 
service  pipe  toward  the  house.  The  im¬ 
petus  valve  then  drops  open  and  the 
cycle  is  repeated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a 
free  escape  of  the  waste  water  must  be 
provided  for.  The  pit  must  be  well 
drained.  A  check  valve  placed  in  the 
waste  line  as  suggested  would  be  useless. 
Assuming  that  there  was  a  depth  of  two 
feet  of  water  over  the  outlet  in  time  of 
flood,  this  would  create  a  pressure  on  the 
outside  of  the  check  valve  that  would 
have  to  be  balanced  or  slightly  exceeded 
on  the  inside  before  it  would  open  ;  there 
would  have  to  be  an  equal  depth  of  water 
on  the  inside  of  the  check  valve  before  it 
would  open. 

Two  solutions  are  possible.  In  many 
cases  a  free  outlet  for  the  ram  pit  may  be 
secured  by  carrying  the  drainage  water 
farther  down  the  stream,  or  by  means  of 
a  small  dam  sufficient  head  may  be  se¬ 
cured  to  operate  the  ram  without  the  use 
of  so  deep  a  pit.  This  may  be  possible 
in  this  case.  The  other  alternative  is  to 
locate  the  ram  as  advantageously  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  through  storage  capacity  or 
pumps  be  prepared  to  do  without  it  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  high  water. 

With  a  height  of  but  four  feet  above 
the  faucets  water  would  be  discharged 
slowly,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  a  little  more  head.  Would  not  this 
be  possible  by  going  a  little  farther  up 
the  slope,  or  by  doing  more  grading  about 
the  reservoir? 

Presumably  this  water  is  to  be  used 
in  the  house  for  bath,  toilet  and  laundry. 
Cannot  a  small  gravity  tank  with  a 
capacity  of  a  few  barrels  be  placed  in  the 
attic  of  the  house  and  all  of  the  water 
pumped  through  this  tank  by  the  ram,  the 
overflow  going  to  supply  the  barn?  In 
this  way  there  would  always  be  several 
barrels  on  hand  for  household  use,  the 
cost  of  installation  would  be  reduced  and 
a  greater  pressure  would  be  secured  at 
the  house  faucets. 

Another  suggestion  would  be  the  use 
of  a  hydro-pneumatic  tank  in  the  cellar 
with  a  relief  valve  through  which  the 
overflow  could  escape  to  the  barn.  This 
arrangement  also  would  permit  a  satis¬ 
factory  pressure  at  the  house  but  of 
course,  like  the  attic  tank,  would  not  per¬ 
mit  of  storage.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Will  Disinheriting  Children 

Is  a  will  legal  made  in  Connecticut, 
willing  all  property  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  to  a  man’s  wife,  containing  no 
mention  of  two  children.  G.  b. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
children  in  the  will,  except  that  children 
born  after  the  making  of  a  will,  will  take 
as  if  there  were  no  will,  provided  he  had 
not  provided  for  them.  n.  t. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGEItSOLD  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  184* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WHITE 
BLUE 


Columbian  Standard 
Binder  Twine  is 
smooth,  even,  strong 
and  will  tie  the  full 
number  of  bundles. 
It  is  especially  pre¬ 
pared  against  dam¬ 
age  by  insects.  At  all 
dealers. 


A  good 

serviceable  rope 

Look  for  the  markers 

^  • 

There’s  a  red ,  white  and  a 
blue  strand  woven  right  into 
Columbian  Rope  of  $4"  diam¬ 
eter  and  longer.  And  what  does 
that  mean  to  you  ?  Just  this — 

It  means  that  any  rope  you 
buy  with  that  surface  marker 
is  built  for  real  work.  It’s 
strong,  durable,  weather¬ 
proofed  and  flexible.  It  will 
give  you  service.  Ask  for 
Columbian  by  name  and  you’ll 
get  the  best  rope  money  can 
buy. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 

Branches:  New  York  •  Philadelphia 
Boston  •  Chicago  '  New  Orleans 

COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 

ROPE 


CIDER  !  How  Profitable 
to  Press  it  from  Culls  and 
Second  Grade  Apples 

Many  people  are  making  big  profits  by  opera¬ 
ting  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Because  the  press 
is  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  Roadside  Marketing, 
the  Individual  Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 
It  is  easily  operated,  exerts  heavy  pressure  and 
gets  better  and  richer  cider. 

Press  Supplies,  Hammer  Type  Pulper,  Rotary 
Cider  Strainer,  Quick  Drain  Racks,  etc. 

Ash  for  Bulletin  on  Roadside  Press  and  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hay  Balers  and  Farm  Implements. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  130  York,  Pa. 


The  /milking 
DISCOVERY 
of  the  Age! 

The  diaphragm  principle  of  milking 
(patents  pending)  automatically  pro¬ 
duces  the  right  amount  of  vacuum,  in 
the  unit,  to  correctly  milk  each  indi¬ 
vidual  cow. 

Hard  milking  cow  —  more  vacuum. 
Easy  milking  cow — less  vacuum — auto - 
matically.  Provides  complete  release  of 
all  vacuum  between  pulsations.  More 
comfortable  to  cows.  Eliminates  many 
insanitary  complications.  Makes  the 
simplest  of  all  milkers  —  with  fewest 
parts  —  that  can  be  taken 
down  and  thoroughly 
washed  in  shortest  time. 

Most  sanitary,  correct  in 
action,  and  biggest  time¬ 
saving  milker  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  By  all  means  send 
for  complete  description. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine 
Company,  Fourth  Street, 

Oneida,  New  York. 

HINMAN 

Easiest-to-Ctaan 

MILKER 


FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 


Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

54  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 


A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening  — completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 


Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Utiadilla.  N.Y. 

UMAD 

SI 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred- 
0  ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 

With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 

c*  ™  —  Mail  this  slip  today  n  a  annua., 

I  National  Savings  Bank  i 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  « 

Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book-  J 

■  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  * 

■  World.”  ■ 

I  I 

J  Name  . j 

J  Address  . J 

!  City . . . RNY  S 


Metal  Roofing 


FREIGHT 


EADCLAD  1  KEYSTONE  COPPER  BEARING 

APEX-  C  ALVAN IZ  E  D 
ROOFING 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Save  Time  mi  Money/ 


With  a  SHAW 
’DU-ALL  TRACTOR 

Get  this  better  power  Gar¬ 
den  Tractor  at  less  coat.  Fine 
for  small  f arms, Truck  Gardens , 
estates,  etc.  Does  work  of 
.6  men.  Simple, 
j  economical. 

SOLD  ON  TEN 
DAYS’  TRIAL. 

It  need  never  be 
_  r  riding  types.  Two 
|  speed  gear.  Patented  tool  control  .,Gai 
Wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating:. 

Special  Offer— Write  for  Factory  Offer 
I  and  Free  Catalog.  Address  Div.  RY6A. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO..  Galesburg.  Han. 


Runs  belt  machinery. 

|  idle.  Made  In  walking  or  riding  types.  Two 
~ . ol.  Gauge 


Tower  Mower  t 
Attachments 
furnished  in 
both  reel  and 
cutter  bar  types  I 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 

300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 

The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Doe3  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189A  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  & 
WALTER  A.  WOOD  Repairs 

Cutting  Repairs 

for  all  makes  farm  machinery 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 


Poughkeepsie 


New  York 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACK) 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 

and  Lawns 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries. 

Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen, 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

[Walking  &  Riding  Equipment, 

'Free  Catalog-Does  Belt  Work 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  1 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  f  New  York,  N 
3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St. 


V 

A) 


Y, 

114  Cedar  St. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  S2S  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FltEE  ca 1 ahMS 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER' 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  •  SALtNA,  KANSAS 


RICH 
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The  Pasture  at  Noontime 
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The  Record  of  Messrs.  Buck  and  Bright 


J*0ME  time  ago  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  commenting  on  the  number 
of  oxen  used  on  eastern  farms, 
suggested  that  the  ox  still  has  an 
economic  value  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  an  opinion  stands  out 
among  the  premature  requiems  on  “the  passing  of 
the.  ox-team”  which  have  graced  our  popular  periodi¬ 
cals  for  at  least  30  years. 

When  a  motor  company  wishes  to  advertise  its 
latest  model,  it  seems  as  if  the  artist  is  usually  in¬ 
structed  to  contrast  an  immaculate  automobile  with 
an  ox-team— rather  vaguely  sketched  as  to  yoke  and 
vehicular  attachment.  Occasionally  some  bright 
young  journalist,  motoring  over  a  back  hill  road, 
comes  back  excited.  He  has  seen  oxen  at  work  and 
can  hardly  wait  to  uncover  his  typewriter,  whence 
presently  comes  a  special  article  of  several  hundred 
words  wherein  “quaint”  and  “out  of  date”  will  be 
prominent.  Often  he  will  close  with  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  the  “farm  problem”  is  inevitable  as  long 
as  such  primitive  methods  are  retained. 

“As  patient  as  an  ox !”  Since  when  has  patience 
become  reprehensible,  especially  such  patience  as  is 
tempered  by  that  other 


By  J .  A.  Chartully 

It  seems  as  though  many  neighboring  common¬ 
wealths  might  say:  “Ad  astra  per  aspera  et  aspira- 
tiones  bovium”— “To  the  stars  (i.e.  statehood) 
through  hardships  and  the  panting  of  oxen.” 

Current  magazines  picture  the  ox  still  at  work  in 
Western  Europe,  on  Russian  steppes,  Balkan  hills, 
the  fertile  Hungarian  plains  and  along  the  dusty 
road  to  Tarsus.  Traveling  friends  have  seen  him  in 
Northwestern  Canada,  and  in  Cuba  where  he  hauls 
the  sugar  cane  in  immense  two-wheeled  carts.  To¬ 
day  history  is  repeating  itself  in  Manchuria  whei'e 
he  is  breaking  vii’gin  prairies  under  the  same  old 
stai’s. 

Those  wrho  have  handled  these  docile  but  canny 
fellow-workers  claim  that  their  service  record  de¬ 
serves  something  better  than  popular  ridicule  or 
contempt. 

Local  conditions  must  govern,  and  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  for  each  of  us  to  trade  in  his  tractor  for  a 
pair  of  wine-colored  steers  trimmed  with  ivory ; 
nevertheless,  may  their  tribe  increase  and  bring  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  competence  to  those  who  appreciate 


xu  iin-'juiiiji'jTnTm: 


AD  ASTRA  PER  ASPERA 

"  ■ 1  ■ ,7' ■  ■■■  v. 1  ■  ,urbi  u  |  r 


simile,  “kicking  like  a 
bay  steer”?  Why  this 
gloating  over  his  nu¬ 
merical  decline?  Why 
the  hypothesis  that  to 
use  oxen  is  evidence, 
per  se,  of  degeneracy? 

The  ox  is  no  Victorian 
relic.  His  forebears 
probably  knew  that  pre¬ 
historic  Edison  who  dis¬ 
covered  how  two  log 
disks,  connected  at  their 
centers  by  a  stout 
branch,  would  move  a 
load  easier  than  even 
last  year's  model  of 
travois.  Ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  carvings  show  him 
plowing  the  silt  of  the 
“granary  of  the  world” 
and  raising  the  Nile 
water  into  irrigation 
canals.  Along  with 
kings,  emperors,  pha¬ 
lanxes,  philosophers,  lie- 
tors  and  legions,  the 
humble  ox  sustained 
and  extended  the  eaidy 
civilizations ;  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  he 
is  seen  in  the  abbey 
fields  wherein  only  was 
constructive  agriculture 
generally  practiced. 

In  this  country  he 
has  seen  the  canals  suc¬ 
ceed  the  post  roads,  only  to  be  superseded  by  the 
railways.  Lately  he  saw  the  highways  come  back 
as  top  dog  in  the  transportation  contest,  and  who 
can  say  but  that  when  the  last  airplane  is  scrapped, 
among  the  spectators  will  be  Buck  and  Bright  chew¬ 
ing  their  cuds  in  a  rather  bored  manner? 

Not  only  in  the  Atlantic  States  has  the  ox  been 
useful.  His  habitat  is  not  confined  to  settled  com¬ 
munities  or  old  primitive  peoples.  He  has  been 
(and  is)  valuable  on  the  ever-advancing  frontier  of 
the  “course  of  empire.”  American  civilization  was 
largely  carried  to  the  Far  West  by  the  old  “bull- 
w hackers.”  The  ox,  not  the  broncho,  typifies  the 
real  pioneer.  He  represents  the  plodding,  construc¬ 
tive  settler  who  followed  and  made  use  of  what  the 
picturesque  scout  discovered,  despoiled  and  aban¬ 
doned. 

Franklin  is  said  to  have  submitted  the  turkey  as 
a  symbol  of  the  new  central  government,  alleging  it 
to  be  native  and  more  typical  than  the  eagle.  We 
read  that  ancient  Rome  honored  the  geese  whose 
clamor  once  saved  the  city.  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
France  immortalized  common  weeds  as  their  na¬ 
tional  emblems.  A  hurried  examination  of  our 
State  arms,  however,  shows  stars,  eagles,  bison, 
steamboat,  grain-sheaves  and  beehives,  but  only  one 
shield  where  the  ox  has  been  remembered.  In  the 
middle  background  of  the  Kansas  Great  Seal,  are  a 
couple  of  three-yoke,  covered  wagons  under  a  Latin 
motto  meaning  “To  the  stars  through  hardship.” 


d*ti  I,  mi  ii  i  f  f  rrmr 
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The  Ox  in  History  from  Egypt  to  the  New  West 

them — including  the  manufacturers  of  lozenges  for 
hoai'seness ! 


I 


Beauty  for  Our  Country  Homes 

HAVE  i*ead  with  great  interest  the  recent  ai'- 
ticles  on  landscaping  the  grounds  of  our  farm 
homes.  It  seems  almost  out  of  reach  to  most  of  us, 
who  feel  that  we  can  spare  very  little  of  the  profits 
of  the  season  for  “decorating.”  My  husband’s  work 
is  taking  him  more  and  more  into  this  line,  and  since 
he  hopes  to  continue  in  this  work  he  thinks  that  our 
own  home  should  be  a  good  example  of  what  he 
does,  and  rightly,  too.  But  it  is  a  problem  to  do  so 
on  a  small  amount  of  capital,  the  greatest  problem 
which  we  have  to  contend  with. 

The  new  home  which  we  have  been  building  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  which  we  really  hope  to  com¬ 
plete  this  year,  is  a  simple  cottage  type,  painted 
white  with  green  blinds,  and  in  an  ideal  location 
for  planting.  We  plan  to  use  an  evergreen  base 
planting  of  hemlocks,  which  we  shall  collect,  and 
Euonymus  for  low  spots.  A  brook  runs  by  the 
house  very  close,  and  there  are  fine  oppoi’tunities 
for  a  perennial  border,  wall  plantings  and  l’eal  rock 
gardens.  In  fact  our  little  plot  would  be  a  fine 
example  of  an  informal  planting. 

Now  in  going  over  the  shrubs  which  we  might 
consider  there  are  many  things  to  think  of.  The 
evei’-popular  Spirteas  need  constant  pruning  to  keep 


them  looking  neat,  although  the  lovely  sprays  of 
white  blossoms  in  late  May  and  early  June  are  quite 
tempting.  We  prefer  the  Viburnums,  however,  for 
their  cleaner  growth,  berries  following  the  flowers 
for  Summer  and  Fall  color,  and  the  fact  that  we 
can  collect  full-grown  specimens  and  not  have  to 
wait  years  for  their  development.  The  use  of  col¬ 
lected  material  is  not  considei’ed  by  many  as  vei'y 
practical,  as  most  have  the  experience  prove  rather 
disappointing.  Of  course  there  must  be  gi’eat  care 
taken  at  the  time  of  ti'ansplanting.  The  ground  into 
which  they  are  to  be  transplanted  must  be  made  as 
nearly  like  that  which  it  came  from  as  possible.  The 
plants  must  be  taken  up  carefully,  with  plenty  of 
soil  left  on  the  roots,  the  weather  must  be  dull  and 
damp,  and  plenty  of  water  used  for  several  days 
following  the  transplanting.  And  again  the  proper 
season  is  important.  Late  Fall,  after  the  leaves 
have  all  fallen  and  the  ground  is  l'eady  to  freeze, 
or  eaifiy  Spring  befoi'e  any  growth  has  started,  are 
the  best  of  course,  although  we  have  moved  things 
in  full  blossom  and  leaf.  But  such  procedure  is  not 
for  amateurs.  The  evergreens  are  moved  most  safe¬ 
ly  in  eax-ly  Spring  or  from  late  August  on. 

A  walk  through  the 
woods  will  bring  many 
surprises  to  one  who 
has  never  gone  really 
looking  for  shrubs.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Viburnums, 
you  will  find  that  blue¬ 
berry  bushes  (high) 
make  attractive  shrubs 
for  informal  plantings. 
Thorn  bxxshes,  and  the 
dogwoods  will  be  very 
satisfactory.  Small  firs 
and  hemlocks  ax-e  fine, 
though  we  prefer  the 
hemlock  for  its  grace¬ 
ful  drooping  and  finer 
habit  of  growth.  The 
spruces  are  very  pretty 
in  a  mixed  planting, 
with  their  straight 
trunks  and  lovely  green 
both  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Please  don’t  think  I 
am  trying  to  take  away 
the  nursei’yman’s  job, 
because  we  have  shrubs 
to  sell  w’hich  we  have 
grown.  But  to  those 
who  have  more  time 
than  money  this  meth¬ 
od  of  planting  seems  to 
fit  them  better. 

We  set  out  some  Loni- 
cera  tatarica  (Tartar¬ 
ian  honeysuckle),  Ber- 
beris  Thunbergi,  white 
lilac  and  Rosa  rugosa  around  our  barn  about  10  years 
ago,  and  every  year  I  have  marveled  at  how  they 
have  grown.  They  were  from  12  to  24-iixeli  stock 
when  they  were  set  out,  with  plenty  of  good  ma¬ 
nure  and  preparation  to  begin  with,  and  the  only 
care  they  have  had  in  that  10  years  is  to  have  the 
soil  stirred  up  under  them  about  once  a  year  and 
the  Rosa  rugosa  and  Lonicera  have  been  pruned  a 
little  twice  in  that  time.  The  lilac  and  Lonicera 
(honeysuckle)  ai'e  now  10  and  12  feet  high,  and  a 
week  ago  the  loveliest  things  I  have  ever  seen 
around  a  barn. 

I  will  give  you  a  list  of  shi-ubs  that  ai-e  hardy 
here  in  Maine,  and  which  are  very  satisfactory  for 
plantings  such  as  we  desire.  Berberis  Thunbergi  is 
always  satisfactory,  and  given  plenty  of  room  de¬ 
velops  into  a  shrub  well  worth  while,  although  we 
think  of  it  as  a  hedge  plant.  Forsythia  and  Cornus 
alba  (dogwood)  are  lovely  in  the  early  Spring;  I 
do  not  care  so  much  for  the  Hydrangeas.  They  are 
more  popular  in  suburban  and  city  homes ;  the 
privets  ai’e  fine  for  hedges  and  also  for  the  shrub 
areas ;  the  lilacs  are  always  fine  for  country  homes, 
always  in  keeping  and  beautiful  when  in  bloom ; 
Philadelphus  coronarius  (mock  orange)  is  lovely  a 
little  later  than  the  other  shrubs  and  so  fragrant; 
you  will  find  the  Weigelas  good  and  Aralia  makes  a 
nice  shrub  for  us  and  is  fine  in  the  city,  too. 

I  notice  “Mother  Bee”  in  her  last  article  on  peren¬ 
nials  did  not  mention  a  perennial  which  we  like 
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very  much,  and  that  is  Polemonium  or  Jacob’s  lad¬ 
der  as  it  is  often  called.  Ours  are  lovely  just  now 
in  blue  and  white. 

Are  your  window  Doxes  a  problem  this  year?  Do 
you  wonder  what  you  can  put  in  them  and  not  have 
it  cost  a  fortune?  Besides  the  usual  Geraniums  and 
Vinca  and  ivy,  have  you  thought  of  using  any  annual 
plants?  We  have  many  boxes  to  fill  for  Summer 
residents  and  have  had  to  use  our  ingenuity  at 
times  in  order  to  make  them  lovely  and  still  keep 
within  a  certain  sum.  We  have  found  Petunias  are 
most  popular,  the  pink  ones  first,  violet  with  Kenil¬ 
worth  ivy  a  close  second,  and  the  big  ruffled  ones 
are  beginning  to  compete  very  seriously.  The  nicest 
one  to  my  eye  for  the  price  was  filled  with  Phlox 
Prummondi  in  mixture.  We  have  not  tried  it,  but 
I  should  think  Tagetes  and  Ageratum  would  be  very 
good  for  those  who  like  the  blue  and  yellow  shades. 

If  we  really  desire  to  beautify  our  homes  it  is 
entirely  possible  with  very  little  ready  money,  but 
of  course  like  all  worthwhile  things,  it  will  mean  a 
lot  of  hard  work,  and  more  than  a  little  thinking 
and  planning.  mrs.  r.  a.  b. 

Maine. 
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Marketing  by  Truck 

MORE  than  half  the  market  potato  crop  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  is  moved  by  motor  trucks. 
These  carried  loads  equal  to  over  5,000  carloads  last 
season.  They  take  the  place  of  most  of  the  old 
wagon  load  trade,  and  also  of  a  part  of 
the  carlot  shipments  to  market.  They 
are  sold  directly  to  wholesalers  of  to 
retail  stores  or  even  to  consumers  in 
sizable  lots.  Such  medium-size  cities 
as  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo  are 
great  markets  for  produce  in  truck- 
loads.  Potatoes  seem  to  be  the  favor¬ 
ite  for  truckmen  because  there  are  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  potatoes  and  they  can 
be  sold  in  quantity  at  any  time  at 
some  price. 

Truckers  who  buy  of  farmers  and 
sell  to  consumers,  cut  out  many  links 
in  the  market  chain.  There  is  no  load¬ 
ing  on  or  off  cars  but  only  the  loading 
at  the  farm  and  the  unloading  at  time 
of  sale.  Nothing  but  the  truckman’s 
margin  for  hauling  and  selling  comes 
out  of  the  price.  When  competition  is 
active,  the  truckman  may  be  able  to 
pay  more  than  the  dealer  for  potatoes 
at  the  farm  and  payment  is  in  cash.  Often  the  buyer 
can  find  a  market  for  small  sizes  and  cull  stock  of 
various  kinds. 

Apples  are  favorites  with  this  class  of  buyers  for 
about  the  same  reasons  that  potatoes  are.  Apples 
are  easy  to  buy  and  to  sell.  Some  truckmen  buy 
them  out  of  cold  storage  and  keep  up  the  trade  well 
into  the  Summer  season  in  the  North.  Apples  amount 
to  about  one-tliird  of  the  trucking  volume  reached 
by  potatoes  in  Western  New  York.  When  selling  a 
load  of  apples  by  retail,  one  man  goes  among  the 
consumers  and  gets  the  orders  for  a  basket  or  barrel 
lot,  while  the  driver  follows  with  the  truck  and  de¬ 
livers  the  goods.  This  personal  salesmanship  makes 
it  easier  to  find  buyers  for  low-grade  apples  and  for 
varieties  not  well  known  which  need  a 
sales  talk  and  samples  to  convince  the 
public. 

Hardly  anything  but  apples  and  po¬ 
tatoes  can  be  sold  in  quantity  to  con¬ 
sumers  but  peaches  and  berries  find 
some  trade  of  that  kind.  Peaches  seem 
to  rank  next  to  apples  in  salability 
and  then  follow  pears,  grapes,  onions, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  carrots  and  the 
rest,  but  most  of  the  list  are  likely  to 
be  sold  principally  to  dealers.  Some  of 
them,  berries,  peas  and  sweet  corn,  for 
instance,  often  sell  higher  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  markets  than  the  same  products 
shipped  by  rail,  because  of  the  fresher 
condition. 

The  cost  is  likely  to  be  less  for  short 
distance  but  for  long  distance  the  main 
advantage  if  any  is  the  less  handling, 
the  quick  delivery  and  often  a  lower 
cost  for  packing  and  the  package. 

Farmers  who  drive  their  own  trucks 
have  further  advantages,  if  they  are 
good  salesmen.  In  some  parts  of  the 
East,  the  growers  themselves  haul 
most  of  the  produce.  A  farmer  who 
picks  up  part  of  his  load  from  his 
neighbors  often  becomes  more  of  a 
dealer  than  a  producer. 


On  the  consumers’  end  of  the  trade  there  is  the 
advantage  of  buying  fresh  and  direct  from  the  farm. 
In  suburbs  just  outside  the  cities  the  prices  used  to 
be  high  because  everything  went  to  the  city  first 
and  had  to  be  sold  and  resold  before  hauling  out  to 
the  suburbs.  Now  the  trucks  stop  on  the  way  and 
find  some  of  their  best  customers  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  great  market  centers.  Almost  any 
small  community  can  find  buyers  for  a  truckload, 
but  a  carload  would  never  be  shipped  there. 

Perhaps  the  worst  ‘‘out”  from  a  business  point  of 
view  is  the  unreliability  of  some  truckmen.  They 
do  not  stand  back  of  their  goods  as  the  local  pro¬ 
vision  dealer  is  obliged  to  do.  The  consumer  must 
take  his  chances  on  the  pack  and  quality  until  he 
knows  his  man.  Much  of  the  produce  trucked  around 
the  country  is  of  the  bargain  class  and  not  well 
packed  or  graded.  Often  the  trucker  knows  little 
about  his  load  and  is  in  no  position  to  guarantee  its 
quality.  Some  truckmen  have  found  an  advantage 
in  buying  more  carefully  for  a  select  trade  which 
they  try  to  hold  through  the  end  of  the  season. 

Opinions  among  the  growers  differ  on  the  general 
effect  of  marketing  by  motor  truck.  Some  say  the 
prices  are  kept  down  by  the  offerings  of  so  much 
low-grade  produce.  Others  assert  that  the  growers 
are  helped  because  provided  with  a  cash  market  for 
everything  they  raise.  The  business  of  moving  pro¬ 
duce  by  motor  truck  had  reached  heavy  volume  only 
during  the  past  five  years.  In  some  sections  it  is 
increasing,  in  others  not.  Some  long  distance  traf- 


tacks  some  other  plants— clovers,  eggplants,  etc. 

The  adult  beetles  hibernate,  and  feed  on  the  bean 
foliage  for  a  week  or  two  before  egg  laying.  One 
female  may  lay  1,500  eggs,  which  hatch  in  about 
two  weeks  and  start  feeding. 

The  following  spray  formulas  are  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Magnesium  Arsenate  Spray 
Large  Area 
2  pounds 


Small  Area 
1  ouuce 


Magnesium  arsenate*  .... 

Water  .  100  gallons  3  gallons 

*Less  than  0.5%  water-soluble  arsenic  pentoxide. 
Calcium  Arsenate  Spray 

Large  Area  Small  Area 

Calcium  arsenatet  .  2  pounds  1  ounce 

Lime  .  4  pounds  2  ounces 

Water  .  100  gallons  3  gallons 

fLess  than  0.2%  water-soluble  arsenic  pentoxide. 
Where  dust  treatment  is  more  convenient  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  used : 

Magnesium  Arsenate  Dust 
For  very  heavy  infestations : 

Magnesium  arsenate*  . 1  part 

Hydrated  lime  . 3  parts 

Apply  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  pounds  per  acre. 

For  lighter  infestations  : 

Magnesium  arsenate*  . 1  part 

Hydrated  lime  . 5  parts 

Apply  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre. 
Calcium  Arsenate  and  Lime  Dust 

Calcium  arsenatef  . 1  part 

Hydrated  lime  . 0  parts 

Apply  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  pounds  per  acre. 

*Less  than  0.5%  water-soluble  arsenic  pentoxide. 
fLess  than  0.2%  water-soluble  arsenic  pentoxide. 
As  the  feeding  is  all  done  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves,  the  spray  or  dust  must  hit  those  parts 
forcibly. 

Pyrethrum  soap  in  commercial  form 
is  also  recommended  as  effective,  and 
without  the  objection  which  holds  with 
the  poisonous  arsenates. 


Trucks  Loaded  With  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Awaiting  the  Opening  of  One  of  the 

Farmers'  Markets  in  Few  York  City 


fie  has  been  given  up  as  unprofitable.  It  is  too  soon 
to  say  whether  developments  will  be  wholly  favor¬ 
able.  The  roads,  the  trucks,  the  methods  of  sales¬ 
manship,  the  markets  and  the  producing  areas  them¬ 
selves,  are  all  developing  on  new  lines  and  have 
not  yet  reached  well-established  conditions,  such  as 
have  prevailed  in  the  older  lines  of  transportation 
and  the  marketing  for  many  years.  g.  b.  f. 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

'HE  picture  below,  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  shows  the  various  stages  of  this 
destructive  pest,  which  appears  to  be  spreading 
rapidly.  It  is  most  destructive  on  beans  but  at- 
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Stages  of  Mexican  Bean  Beetle:  A,  the  beetle;  B,  egg  clusters;  C,  pupa;  D.  four 
larval  stages.  All  magnified  about  four  diameters.  From  Bureau  of  Entomology, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Around  the  Fa>rm 

'HE  first  half  of  May  was  warm 
and  dry.  The  pessimists  said  it 
was  bad  weather  for  farmers.  It 
would  stunt  the  grass  and  injure  the 
prospect  for  a  hay  crop.  It  was  hard 
plowing,  too.  A  new  plow  share  did 
not  last  long.  But  the  ground  was  in 
fine  condition  for  disking,  and  we  took 
some  advantage  of  it.  Every  kind  of 
weather  seems  to  furnish  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  some  kind  of  work.  Many  times 
I  think  the  weather  is  “against  us’’  be¬ 
cause  we  fail  to  improve  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  brings. 

The  last  half  of  May  was  cold  and  wet.  And  again 
the  pessimists  said  it  was  bad  weather  for  farmers. 
They  couldn’t  get  their  corn  in,  and  it  wouldn’t 
grow  if  they  did.  So,  according  to  the  pessimist,  the 
farmer  gets  it  both  going  and  coming.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  we  have  had  just  such  spells  of  weath¬ 
er  off  and  on  as  long  as  I  can  recollect — longer  than 
the  Weather  Bureau  has  been  in  operation.  I  have 
kept  a  record  of  many  such  changes.  And  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  that  anyone  has  perished,  or  that 
farmers  generally  have  been  greatly  impoverished 
by  it.  The  most  of  us  have  “weathered"  it,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so.  I  think  our  gloomy 
forebodings  are  more  the  result  of  an  unwarranted 
anticipation  than  the  lesson  of  an  actual  experience. 

No,  we  haven't  much  corn  planted 
yet  (May  29) — about  a  bushel  and  a 
peck  of  silage  corn,  and  a  few  rows 
of  hill  corn.  But  as  long  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  below  (50,  and  the  air  misty 
with  showers,  it  is  just  as  well  off  in 
the  bag.  The  new  silo  came  the  other 
day,  and  now  the  boy  hardly  knows 
where  to  put  it.  It  is  a  good-sized 
barrel,  12x2S,  and  ought  to  feed  a  lot 
of  stock.  And  so  I  suppose  we  should 
plan  to  have  a  lot  of  stock  to  feed  from 
it.  This  may  mean  a  rearrangement 
of  the  stables.  I  am  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  always  look  far  enough 
ahead.  I  said  to  a  man  once  that  I 
planted  my  crops  a  year  ahead.  He 
said  he  planted  his  three  years  ahead. 
And  it  is  so  with  everything  about  the 
farm.  We  cannot  forecast  the  weath¬ 
er  and  such  possible  contingencies,  but 
we  can  allow  for  that  in  our  planning. 
And  we  can  so  lay  out  our  work  that 
we  can  take  advantage  of  adverse 
changes  if  they  come.  It  is  well  to 
have  more  than  one  plan.  Forethought 
and  sagacity  are  two  of  the  farmer’s 
most  valuable  aids. 

Apples  have  set  very  well  with  us ; 
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pears  not  so  •well.  But  there  will  be 
enough.  It  is  better  to  have  just  enough 
than  too  many.  That  raises  the  question, 
“How  many  is  too  many?”  Well,  if  you 
have  more  than  you  can  take  care  of 
profitably,  or  more  than  the  market  can 
profitably  absorb — that’s  too  many.  But 
how  are  we  going  to  know,  and  what  can 
we  do  about  it?  If  the  fruit  is  thickly 
set,  better  thin  it.  The  probability  is 
that  your  neighbors  and  everybody  are  the 
same,  and  a  lot  of  small  apples  means  a 
dull  market  and  no  profit.  You  have 
probably  already  spent  a  lot  of  money 
spraying  them.  Don’t  waste  good  money 
on  small  apples.  When  the  crop  is  large 
the  market  will  be  overcrowded,  and  only 
the  finest  fruit  will  bring  a  reasonable 
price. 

When  the  hill  corn  finally  goes  in  it 
will  be  treated  to  a  handful  of  compost 
on  each  hill.  This  compost  is  made  of 
plain  hen  manure  seasoned  with  salt. 
Years  ago  farmers  used  to  mix  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  salt  and  wood  ashes  together.  The 
fertilizing  value  of  the  combination  would 
have  been  increased,  only  the  ashes 
liberated  the  ammonia  in  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  and  it  was  mostly  lost.  Ashes  alone 
are  useful — so  is  salt.  I  once  knew  a  good 
farmer  who  made  a  practice  of  sowing 
salt  on  his  oats  just  after  it  was  put  in. 
Once  when  the  shipment  of  salt  was  de¬ 
layed,  he  sowed  it  on  the  oats  after  they 
were  up,  and  with  very  good  results.  He 
claimed  that  every  rain  took  salt  from 
the  soil,  and  that  it  needed  to  be  re¬ 
plenished.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  straw 
will  be  stiller  and  gx-eener  for  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  salt.  It  has  about  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  on  corn.  The  hen  manure  is,  of 
course,  more  stimulating. 

When  the  soil  is  poor,  and  there  is  no 
dressing  of  stable  manure,  a  handful  of 
this  compost  starts  the  corn  off  and 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
crop  and  a  poor  one.  I  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  check  rows  to  prove  it.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  still  plants 
with  a  hoe,  puts  the  compost  in  the  hill 
and  kicks  a  little  dirt  over  it.  That 
makes  slow  work,  and  I  can  see  no  par¬ 
ticular  advantage.  The  only  difficulty  I 
have  found  in  my  way  of  doing  it  is  that 
if  you  feed  sour  milk  to  your  hens  the 
manure  will  be  somewhat  gluey,  and  dry 
into  a  sort  of  cake  that  will  be  hard  for 
the  corn  to  penetrate.  Don’t  use  salt 
and  ashes  together,  for  that  is  still 
worse.  B.  c. 


Thinning  Apples 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  seasons 
when  the  commercial  production  of  ap¬ 
ples  will  total  well  above  30,000,000  bar¬ 
rels.  In  such  years  the  cull  apple  is  sure 
to  net  a  loss  to  the  grower  if  allowed  to 
x’emain  on  the  tree  in  competition  with 
potentially  large,  perfect  fruit.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  picking,  packing,  storing  and 
marketing  small  and  defective  apples  is 
sure  to  be  greater  than  the  price  they 
will  bring.  Besides,  their  presence  on  the 
market  will  hamper  sales  and  lower  prices 
of  larger,  sound  fruit. 

Thorough  thinning  of  defective  and  sur¬ 
plus  apples  should  be  an  important  part 
of  the  Summer’s  work.  It  may  cut  into 
one’s  routine  and  prevent  the  enjoyment 
of  some  pi*ospeetive  outings.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  essential  in  the  successful  and 
profitable  production  of  most  varieties  of 
apples. 

Fortunately,  it  can  be  done  by  the  sort 
of  labor  most  easily  available  when  need¬ 
ed.  The  older  high  school  boys  and  girls 
as  well  as  college  students  of  both  sexes 
often  find  it  healthful,  pleasant  work  at 
which  they  can  earn  something  while  en¬ 
joying  outdoor  life.  When  competently 
taught  and  supervised,  they  can  soon  do 
quick,  accurate  work  at  less  cost  per  tree 
than  is  usual  when  men  are  used.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  spare  the  regular  help 
or  secure  extra  men  when  needed,  as  road 
work  and  haying  absorb  the  best  men 
available  at  higher  wages  than  one  need 
pay  for  this  light  work.  The  earlier  that 
thinning  is  done  after  the  June  drop  oc- 
curs,  the  better  the  effect  on  the  tree  and 
the  remaining  fruit.  Varieties  like  Rome, 
Wealthy,  Jonathan,  Transparent  and 
Newtown  are  rarely  thinned  enough  to 
give  the.  best  size. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley  many  orchards 
have  set  a  considerable  surplus  of  apples. 
It  will  be  unfortunate  for  everyone  if 
many  of  these  are  left  unthinned.  A 
crop  of  small  apples  is  consumed  more 
slowly  than  one  of  the  large  sizes  and  at 
much  lower  prices.  The  trees  feel  the 
drain  of  developing  the  great  quantities 
of  seeds  in  a  heavy  load  of  small  fruit 
and  reflect  this  drain  by  failing  to  bear 
for  the  next  year  and  sometimes  two 
years.  The  cost  should  not  exceed  from 
five  to  eight  cents  per  bushel  for  the  fruit 
left  on  the  tree.  It  is  certain  to  inerease- 
in  value  much  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  this  expense  and  still  pick  out  as 
much  marketable  fruit  as  if  not  thinned. 

Thinning  often  makes  grading  of  ap¬ 
ples  sold  tree  run,  ciders  out,  unneces¬ 


sary,  even  when  a  large  minimum  size  is 
demanded.  This  saving  in  labor  at  pick¬ 
ing  time  or  possible  delay  and  extra  han¬ 
dling  when  keeping  apples  for  sorting  be¬ 
fore  selling  or  storing,  will  often  pay  the 
cost  of  thinning  and  improve  the  keeping 
quality.  By  all  means  thin  apples  where 
needed  if  possible,  e.  stuart  hubbard. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Fourth  of  July  Festival 

The  annual  Fourth  of  July  ice  cream 
festival  at  Townsendville,  in  Central  New 
York,  has  been  an  established  custom  for 
nearly  50  years,  and  everyone  for  miles 
around  plans  to  attend.  At  first  the  affair 
was  on  the  day  of  the  Foxxrth  with 
dinner  at  noon,  patriotic  speeches  in  the 
afternoon  and  fireworks  in  the  evening, 
but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  held  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  holiday.  Since 
county  fairs  are  being  given  up,  and 
many  country  organizations  are  disband¬ 
ing,  it  is  hard  for  a  newcomer  to  under¬ 
stand  wherein  lies  the  attraction  and 
charm  for  the  huge  crowds  which  come 
from  year  to  year.  For  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  entertain mexxt  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  visiting  and  greeting  old 
friends,  from  1.000  to  1,500  persons  are 
present.  The  ladies  of  the  church  set 
long  tables  in  the  churchyard  and  serve 
delicious  homemade  ice  cream  and  more 
delicious  homemade  cakes  of  every  known 
variety ;  then,  too,  the  men  and  boys 
build  upon  elevated  platform  a  huge 
bonfire  of  pine  stumps,  which  lights  the 
whole  scene.  Sometimes  there  is  a  local 
band,  though  the  efforts  of  the  musicians 
only  serve  as  a  background  for  the  steady 
hum  of  conversation. 

Even  in  these  days  of  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  entertainment  elsewhere  the  crowds 
continue  to  come  in  all  kinds  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  automobiles,  necessitating,  if 
you  please,  the  help  of  two  State  police¬ 
men  to  park  the  long  line  of  cars  when 
they  arrive  at  the  crossroads.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  drivers  of  these  cars 
had  to  find  places  to  tie  their  horses  to 
trees  and  fence  posts,  for  then  the 
country  boys  and  their  sweethearts  came 
in  shiny  top  buggies  and  the  family 
parties  in  democrats  and  surreys  drawn 
by  high-stepping  trotters,  or  weary  farm 
horses,  some  of  which  created  much  ex¬ 
citement  by  their  frantic  efforts  to  get 
away  fi*om  the  snapping  firecrackers. 

Townsendville  was  settled  in  1800  by 
the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  the  farm 
and  home  having  been  in  continual 
ownership  of  the  same  family  for  130 
years.  It  was  then  an  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  there  must  have  been  wild 
animals  in  the  woods,  for  that  sturdy 
pioneer  once  shot  and  killed  a  bear  that 
was  raiding  his  pigpen.  When  the  next 
settlers  arrived  the  women  of  the  family 
had  the  intervening  bushes  and  trees 
between  the  two  houses  removed,  so  they 
might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  their 
light  shine  through  the  foi*est  at  night. 

Soon  the  families  in  the  increasing 
number  of  log  cabins  felt  the  need  of  a 
place  to  worship,  and  in  1810  the  first 
church  was  built.  The  present  church 
was  erected  in  1834.  This  was  built  with 
galleries  on  each  side  and  the  east  end ; 
these  were  reached  by  winding  stairs 
from  the  vestibule.  On  the  west  end  was 
the  high  pulpit  which  was  approached  by 
a  stair ;  near  there  was  just  room  for 
the  preacher  and  a  board  seat  behind 
him.  The  church  has  been  twice  re¬ 
modeled  but  still  remains  a  good  example 
of  eai-ly  American  church  architecture. 

Early  in  its  history  Townsendville 
consisted  of  a  church,  schoolhouse  two 
blacksmith  shops,  a  tannery,  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  shop,  two  general  stores  a  saloon, 
a  wagon-maker’s  shop  and  many  homes. 
Now  there  remain  only  the  church, 
.schoolhouse,  cemetery,  the  homestead 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  original  log 
cabin  of  the  first  settler,  and  a  few 
scattered  homes. 

One  wonders  whether  these  farmers 
and  laborers  found  a  better  country  when 
they  left  the  busy  little  village.  Surely 
the  early  settlers  were  prosperous,  and 
they  would  have  to  search  long  for  a 
more  beautiful  location. 

About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
town  is  a  1, 890-foot  elevation  called 
Butcher  Hill.  From  this  hilltop  on  a 
clear  day  may  be  seen  fertile  farms  in 
several  counties,  Cayuga  Lake  on  the 
east,  Seneca  on  the  west  and  the  city  of 
Geneva  to  the  northwest. 

Evidently  Townsendville  folks  observed 
Independence  T»ay  long  before  the  time 
of  the  ice-cream  festivals,  for  stories  are 
told  of  men  and  boys  going  to  the  top  of 
Butcher  Hill  at  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  holiday  to  shoot  cannon  and  also 
powder  placed  between  two  blacksmith’s 
anvils.  In  shooting  the  old  style  cannon 
one  man  pushed  the  powder  and  shot  in 
with  a  rami'ocf  while  another  held  his 
thumb  over  the  touch  hole  for  as  long 
as  air  was  prevented  from  entering  the 
gun  the  powder  would  not  explode.  One 
year  they  were  trying  to  .see  how  many 
times  they  could  shoot  the  cannon  in  a 
certain  number  of  minutes;  one  of  the 
men  became  frightened  or  he  pulled  his 
thumb  too  soon.  The  cannon  exploded 
unexpectedly  and  the  ramrod  went 
through  the  body  of  the  other  man, 
though  this  distressing  accident  failed  to 
dampen  their  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

E.  F.  T. 


Insect  Pasture  for  Swallows 

In  the  issue  of  June  7,  a  winter  com¬ 
plaining  of  starlings  incidentally  asks 
about  wanting  to  encourage  swallows 
around  the  farm.  We  have  a  good  many 
swallows,  or  swifts,  they  are  flying  and 
feeding  on  insects  in  a  four  acre  vetch 
field  planted  in  oats  for  cattle.  The  oats 
are  gone  and  the  vetch  is  three  feet 
high  and  lots  of  insects  in  it. 

South  Carolina  ir.  b.  grimball. 


Do  Pigeons  Pull  Corn? 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  pigeons 
do  any  damage  to  young  corn  or  after 
three  to  four  inches  high.  j.  p. 

New  Jei'sey 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  the 
power  to  pull  corn  if  they  see  fit.  We 
have  never  noted  such  damage.  They 
are  usually  after  what  is  on  top  of  the 
ground  rather  than  digging  in  much. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Capper 
prize  of  $5,000  and  a  gold  medal  for  the 
most  distinguished  service  to  American 
agriculture  was  awarded  June  14  to 
Stephen  Moulton  Babcock,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  at  the  University 
*°f  Wisconsin,  for  his  invention  of  the 
Babcock  test  for  butterfat  in  milk.  Dr. 
Babcock  invented  his  butter  fat  test  in 
1890.  Ten  years  later  he  received  the 
grand  prize  of  honor  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  jury  at  Paris. 

The  Michigan  Cherry  Queen,  will  take 
off  from  a  local  airport  at  Traverse  City, 
June  25  for  New  York  bearing  100-lb. 
cherry  pies  symbolic  of  the  $2,000,000 
cherry  crop  ripening  in  that  district. 
Mayor  Walker  will  welcome  the  queen 
and  accept  a  pie  in  the  name  of  the  city. 
Returning  to  Traverse  City  the  queen 
will  be  crowned  by  Gov.  Fred  Green, 
and  will  rule  over  the  Michigan  Cherry 
I  estiva],  July  9  to  11. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Reservations  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  trip  are  coming  in  rapidly  and 
as  they  are  being  filled  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received  we  would  urge 
those  who  are  contemplating  the  trip  to 
get  their  reservation  in  promptly.  All 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  good  shape  but 
it  will  be  wise  to  make  reservations  with¬ 
out  delay.  Great  interest  is  shown  in 
the  trip  and  in  order  to  give  the  best 
.accomodations  possible  we  want  to  know 
how  many  are  to  join  us.  Send  in  your 
reservation  now. 
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and  July  delivery.  Cabbage— Copenhagen,  Glo 
Flat  Dutch,  B&tlhead— Prepaid :  200-65c,  500-*1.25,  1C 
$•2.10.  Express:  5000-$7.50.  Cauliflower  (Snowb 
Prepaid:  100-65c,  500-$2.2o,  1000-$3.  Jo.  Critically  ass( 
Moss  packed.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon  I 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  p  r  o  m  p  t 

shipment:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession, 
Flat  Dutch  and  Danish  Ball  Head,  SI. 00  per  thousand; 
10.000  $8.50;  all  f.o.b.  Franklin,  shipment  via  express. 
Cash  with  order.  CLIFFORD  A.  OCTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS 

different  varieties; 
300,  $1 ;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25,  Postpaid.  Express  $1,  1,000. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Ya. 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  PLANTS  —All  varieties: 

500-$  1.00,  1000-$!. 75  prepaid.  Big  lots  expressed. 
$1.25-1000.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  -  Courtland,  Va. 


HOW  TO  CROW  FINE 

PEARf 


END  the  ravages  of  Pear  Psylla  by  giving 
your  trees  a  thoTo  application  of  VOLCK, 
the  proven  spray  for  Psylla  control. 
Moreover,  wheTe  Lime-Sulphur  isnot  being 
used  for  Scab,  VOLCK  combined  with  Ar¬ 
senate  of  Lead  gives  gTeatly  improved  con¬ 
trol  of  Codling  Moth  on  both  pears  and 
apples.  VOLCK  kills  the  eggs,  Lead  kills 
the  worms. 

VOLCK  is  also  highly  effective  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  spTay  against  Red  Mite  and  San  Jose 
Scale  not  only  on  pears  but  wherever  these 
pests  appear.  •»  Write  for  folder  and  name 
of  your  nearest  dealer. 


CALIFORNIA 

SPRAY-CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 

204  Franblin  St.,  New  YotIi 
Berkeley,  Californio 


ORTHO 

SCIENTIFIC  PEST  CONTROL 


The  Battle Beetles 
is  on— Use  a  Peerless 
Dust  Gun  and  win 


Built  for  service  and  gives  satisfaction. 
Will  dust  underneath  or  on  top  of  foliage. 

Write  for  circular  and  mention  this  paper 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


30  IRISES '1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  liower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Q|  JS  MfCa  Postpaid,  Select  any  lot  25c  (5 
■  L.  M  KV  I  Ob  lots  $1 ):  5  Carnation.  10  Zinnia. 
6  Coleus,  24  Aster.  2  Columbine,  2  Delphinium,  6 
Marigold.  4  Petunia,  4  Periwinkle.  4  Verbena,  6 
Salvia,  6  Snapdragon.  3  Daisy.  24  Tobacco.  36  Beet, 
48  Cabbage,  36  Cauliflower,  36  Celery,  6  Egg  Plant, 
15  Pepper.  24  Endive,  12  Parsley.  18  Tomato.  Cab¬ 
bage,  100  40c,  400  $1;  Aster,  Beet.  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Mangle,  100  50c;  500  $1.75.  Pepper,  Parsley,  Tomato, 
Egg  Plant,  Zinnia,  100  $1. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Millions  Nice  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

C&bbage — Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Bullhead:  300—51.00,  600—51.25,  1000—52.25  post¬ 

paid.  Express  collect:  51.50—1000.  Tomato  Plants— 
Stone,  Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Matchless, 
same  price  as|  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato— Cuban  Yams, 
Nancy  Hall:  Ruby  King  Pepper:  500—52.00,  1000— 
S3. 50.  Order  from  Ideal  Plant  Co.  and  get  good  plants. 
IDEAL  PLANT  CO.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PLANTS 

Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout 

Celery . 

Catalog  Free. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parrel  Post  5000 
Leading  varieties,  F.  O.  B.  or  more 
100  500  1000  Per  M 

....  $.35  *1.00  $1.65  *1-25 

_  .65  2.00  3.50  3.00 

. ..  .60  1.40  2  00  1-80 

...  .85  2.25  3.75  3  50 

...  .60  1.65  2.75  2.50 


C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


flghharrp  Plante  24-Hour  Service,  weather  permit- 
UdUUdgQ  rlalllo  ting.  Wire  rush  orders.  Shipping  ca¬ 
pacity  U  million  daily — good  delivery  guaranteed.  Gold¬ 
en  Acre,  Glory,  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Red  Rock,  Pennstate, 
Danish  Railhead  and  Copenhagen.  Postpaid,  200-65c,  Boo¬ 
ties,  1000-02.00.  Express  6000-S7.50,  25,000-031.25.  100,000- 
0110  Suhr’s  Snowball  Cauliflower,  60-40c,  200-01.00.  600- 
$2  00, 1000-03 .75.  PORT  MELLINGJER,  Dept.  HR,  North  Lima,  O. 


Seed  Buckwheat 


RECLEANED  5125 

E0.  GRANGER,  R.  8,  ITHACA,  N.  V.  I  aba. 


BOXWOOD 


Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.,  heavy  rooted 
#6  per  100.  Ih.  F,  y.d.  Ueulen,  Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Hardy  Cabbage  Plants  Varieties 

500— 90c,  1000-  51.25  .  5000—55.00.  Good  delivery 

guar.  Moss  packed.  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Dopt.  P,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  O. 
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Between  Wind  and  Sun 

The  sun  set  above  a  bed  of  orange-red 
poppies.  In  color  it  matched  them  per¬ 
fectly  ;  for  once  one  could  look  Old  Sol 
squarely  in  the  face.  These  are  two 
unnatural  items  of  behavior,  since  Old 
Sol  has  been  blazing  away  all  day  over 
the  berry  patch.  Now  he  seems  to  have  lost 
his  fire  like  a  coal  about  to  die.  What 
this  may  portend  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  sign 
of  a  long  drought.  The  south  wind  denies 
this,  and  pulling  briskly  from  the  south, 
promises  rain. 

The  first  ripe  strawberry  has  been 
born.  Like  other  first  children  he  is 
given  more  importance  than  the  others 
which  are  to  follow.  Truly  he  justifies 
a  certain  amount  of  praise.  There  he 
lies  gem-like  in  his  brilliant  coloring,  red 
glowing  against  a  green  background, 
lie  is  here  and  there,  but  not  in  any 
regular  line.  He  must  be  hunted  for  like 
a  will  of  the  wisp — a  twinkle  of  red 
down  there  between  the  leaves,  for  it  has 
been  a  great  time  for  the  growing  of 
dense  foliage  this  season. 

There  are  never  enough  of  him  to  go 
around.  Grocers  are  strangely  humble  at 
this  time,  and  willing  to  pay  30  cents  a 
quart  for  what  next  week  may  even 
scorn  to  notice  as  one  of  the  necessary 
evils.  Today  a  grocer  helped  us  pick  his 
allotment  of  berries.  He  was  a  large  man, 
and  it  was  a  great  effort.  Our  hot  winds 
produced  much  the  same  effect  as  a 
Turkish  bath,  but  he  picked  enough  to 
fill  his  morning’s  orders.  He  who  is  your 
friend  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
may  turn  you  out  of  the  store  when  the 
glut  is  on.  Or  one  is  often  told,  “If  you 
had  brought  me  some  of  your  first  berries, 
I  should  take  these  even  thought  I  do  not 
want  them.”  The  prospects  of  early 
berries  will  even  sell  asparagus,  which  is 
at  present  a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  family  is  only  five  strong.  Our 
young  lady  at  high  school,  the  11-year-old 
redhead  trying  for  Regents,  and  Marcus 
from  the  second  grade,  who  is  already 
pondering  on  the  ways  and  uses  of 
money,  these  come  to  us  only  before  and 
after  school.  However,  three  cents  a 
quart,  small  as  it  may  sound  to  others, 
seems  like  a  small  fortune.  The  horse 
bank  and  the  iron  elephant  are  both 
empty.  Now  they  again  can  jingle  and  buy 
ice  cream.  As  Mark  said  solemnly,  “We 
are  picking  money  off  the  bushes.”  There 
are  42  cents  in  his  bank  from  the 
evening’s  picking. 

Next  week  when  the  picking  squad 
arrives,  Mark  and  Vi  will  take  on  the 
work  of  washing  dishes,  peeling  potatoes, 
and  answering  the  telephone.  If  they  do 
their  work  well,  and  with  spirit  they 
shall  receive  pay,  but  not  otherwise.  Of 
course  the  children  are  not  paid  for  their 
regular  year-round  taisks.  It  is  only 
when  they  become  a  spoke  in  the  business 
wheel  that  they  are  paid  in  money. 
Strange  what  a  straightening  of  shoul¬ 
ders,  a  brightning  of  eyes,  comes  with 
that  word  money.  Work  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  good  fuii,  a  thing  to  be  proud  of, 
a  lively  competition  in  ability  to  perform, 
m  short  a  fine  game. 

We  do  not  insist  upon  the  children 
saving  this  money,  for  it  has  to  last  a 
year  and  what  is  better  training  than  to 
learn  how  fast  money  goes?  It  is  the 
foundation  of  thrift,  and  unless  one 
begins  there,  how  can  one  be  sure  of  the 
structure?  Although  the  bank  account 
is  .  part  of  the  teaching  it  is  not  the 
primer.  To  learn  to  spend  wisely,  to  get 
value,  and  to  resist  the  urge  to  buy  for 
the  thrill  of  spending — these  are  the 
rudiments.  Saving,  without  knowledge 
of  temptation,  is  so  often  lost  effort. 

The  muskmelons  sown  in  the  open  field 
have  gone  the  way  of  all  others  so 
treated.  A  heavy  cold  rain  coming  shortly 
after  the  plants  broke  ground,  brought  oil 
a  damping  off — that  cleared  the  field.  The 
second  sowing  never  .sprouted.  Then 
there  were  the  cold  frame  plants. 
'' e  expected  a  great  deal  from  them, 
because  at  one  time  they  were  greener 
and  finer  than  the  those  held  by  the 
florist.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
windows  over  the  frames  lacked  putty 
1,1  Places  and  leaked  much  of  the  rain 
down  into  the  bed.  So  those  plants,  too, 
were  lost. 

Yesterday  we  set  out  those  grown  by 
tne  florist.  The  .soil  in  the  strawberry 
baskets  was  powder  dry  and  had  to  be 
sprayed  before  the  earth  would  cling  to 
the  roots.  The  plants  had  been  kept  in 
a  partly  famished  condition  and  the 
water  did  not  hurt  them.  The  basket 
was  clipped  _  at  the  bottom,  and  set  in 
without  moving  the  dirt.  At  the  bottom 
ot  every  quart  basket  was  waiting  the 
thirsty  root  system  of  each  plant.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  vine,  just  turning  the  third 
set  of  leaves,  had  .suffered  in  color  and 
general  stockiness  from  the  enforced 
drought,  but  in  a  few  days  the  deficiency 
was  supplied  by  the  open  air.  We  have 
learned  something,. 

Llsie  is  taking  this  welcome  evening 
eoo  ness  for  the  mowing  of  the  lawn. 

oily  is  riding  on  her  shoulder  inspecting 
the  work.  When  the  machine  runs  off  on 
the  emder  drive  there  is  dry  crackling 
’  ai?d  at  these  times  Polly  rises  and 
luting  his  wings,  crosses  them  over  his 
thu.  lo  sweep  the  floor  with  a  broom,  to 
shove  a  chair  across  the  floor  produces 
the  same  action.  Poll  struts  shrieking  up 
and  down,  looking  as  if  he  meant  to 


say  “See  what  a  fine  figure  of  a  bird 
I  am.”  Poll  has  a  new  aim  in  life.  That 
is  to  catch  the  tiny  Cuban  lizard,  the 
chameleon  who  waits  for  flies  at  his 
window.  A  creature  wThich  can  turn  from 
dirt  brown  to  grass  green  in  five  minutes, 
and  then  top  that  off  by  shedding  his 
skin  is  too  tricky,  and  besides  a  parrot 
must  live.  But  Jake  the  chameleon  is 
quick,  recognizing  Poll  as  an  ancient 
enemy. 

There  is  some  fine  music.  A  side 
window  is  open,  and  for  me  from  where 
I  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  lily  pool  with 
the  moon  rising,  the  theme  song  comes 
from  the  players  themselves,  not  through 
the  medium  of  the  modern  radio.  I  miss 
Elsie.  Yes,  it  is  quite  too  dark  for  the 
mowing  now,  and  the  hour  of  this  music 
is  one  to  remember.  There  is  no  finer 
orchestra  than  this  in  the  realm  of 
radio.  With  the  perfection  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  the  listener  is  far  more  dependent 
on  the  quality  of  the  artist  than  ever 
before. 

The  sun  still  burns  on  cheek  and  elbow 
even  in  the  chill  of  later  evening.  The 
touch  of  earth  has  a  magnetism  that  is 
soothing  to  tired  bodies.  So  I  lie  flat  on 
Mother  Earth  and  look  off  into  space. 
To  fix  the  eye  upon  a  star,  and  reflect 
that  it  is  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  ponder 
over  the  mystery  of  life.  Why  that  is 
what  the  orchestra  is  playing  about — 
“Ah,  sweet  mystery  of  life.”  Of  course 
it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  but  there  is  a 
chorus  of  soft  sighs  as  I  mention  the 
fact.  FARM  WOMAN. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

This  is  the  seventh  of  .Tune,  and  Sum¬ 
mer  is  surely  here.  April  was  unseason¬ 
ably  warm,  May  was  as  much  too  cool. 
One  great  blessing  we  enjoy  is  that  of 
cool  nights,  and  though  we  may  be  worn 
out  at  bedtime  we  are  rested  and  re¬ 
freshed  in  the  morning.  The  men  folks 
will  finish  planting  beans  in  about  three 
more  days. 

Twenty-seven  acres  of  Alfalfa  turned 
out  to  be  mostly  Sweet  clover,  so  that 
has  been  disked  and  leveled  and  is  being 
planted  to  beans.  We  shall  have  almost 
a  hundred  acres  in  beans.  The  30  or 
more  acres  of  corn  came  up  a  perfect 
stand,  but  prairie  dogs  have  cleaned  out 
some  of  it.  We  have  put  poisoned  oats 
down  their  dens  and  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bor  boys  are  trapping  them.  One  land- 
owner  is  paying  boys  five  cents  apiece  for 
all  the  “dogs”  they  trap. 

All  our  fields  have  had  one  irrigation 
before  being  planted  and  the  Sweet 
clover  ground  is  receiving  its  second  wa¬ 
tering.  We  want  to  be  sure  the  ground 
is  good  and  wet  when  the  beans  are 
planted ;  then  they  pop  right  up  and  keep 
ahead  of  the  weeds. 

We  have  a  big  garden  coming  on,  but 
never  had  such  a  time  trying  to  get 
plants  saved.  Crickets  devour  tomato 
plants,  all  flower  seedlings  and  almost 
everything  but  cabbage.  Field  mice  took 
every  one  of  my  house-grown  pimento 


pepper  plants,  so  I  had  to  buy  others. 
We  sent  to  a  grower  in  Kansas  for  50 
pepper  plants  and  a  hundred  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants,  all  costing  $1.25.  The  50 
pepper  plants  came  and  almost  500  po¬ 
tato  plants. 

I  cannot  report  on  fruit  prospects,  as 
there  are  so  many  conflicting  reports, 
but  we  always  have  had  some  fruit,  and 
I  think  we  will  again. 

Surely  hope  the  readers  who  have  cher¬ 
ries  have  not  forgotten  my  directions  for 
making  “hawks,”  but  for  fear  they  for¬ 
got  will  write  it  again  :  Take  a  long  po¬ 
tato,  stick  four  or  five  long,  stiff  feathers, 
(turkey  feathers  are  best)  in  one  end, 
for  the  tail.  Stick  three  or  four  feathers 
in  the  sides,  for  wings.  Tie  a  stout 
string  around  the  middle,  so  it  will  bal¬ 
ance,  and  hang  several  on  your  cherry 
tree  limbs.  Last  year  the  birds  took  ail 
of  our  early  cherries  but  after  tying 
hawks  in  the  late  trees  we  never  lost  any 
more.  It  is  said  that  the  hawks  will  keep 
birds  out  of  the  garden  if  tied  to  the 
ends  of  long  flexible  sticks  stuck  in  the 
ground.  mbs.  p.  u. 

Mesa  Co.,  Colo. 


The  teacher  had  written  82.7  on  the 
blackboard  and,  to  show  the  effect  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  by  10,  rubbed  out  the  decimal 
point.  She  then  turned  to  a  scholar  and 
asked  :  “Now,  Mary,  where  is  the  decimal 
point?”  “On  the  duster,  Miss,”  Mary 
replied,  without  hesitation. — Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Socony  Makes 


HARD  WORK 


EASY 


Socony  PRODUCTS  make  hard  farm 

work  easy.  When  used  in  farm  machinery, 
they  eliminate  needless  repair  troubles. 
Use  Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  in  your  tractor  and 
you’ll  have  no  expensive  repair  bills.  Socony 
has  made  many  products  especially  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Some  of  them  are : 

Eureka  Harness  Oil,  manufactured  for 
oiling  and  preserving  leather  and  harness. 
It  is  free  from  acids  and  will  not  become 
rancid.  It  prevents  cracking  of  leather  and 
breaking  of  stitches.  Moreover,  it  penetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  oils. 

Socony  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  is  a 

soluble  oil  for  dormant  spraying  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  Mixed 
with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion  for 
use  as  a  spray  in  the  control  of  various 
insects  and  scales. 

Socony  Household  Oil,  made  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  where  a  light  oil  is  required.  It  is 
useful  for  lubricating  bicycles,  guns  and 
all  kinds  of  light  machinery. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality  burn¬ 
ing  fuel.  It  is  made  especially  for  lamps, 
oil  stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 


Hard  pulling  with  this  kind  of  ground,  but  tractors  fueled  with 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl,  and  lubricated  with  Socony 
Motor  Oil,  find  the  job  easy. 


In  addition,  we  make  many  more  products  for  use 
on  the  farm.  How  many  of  these  are  serving  you? 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  .  Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engine) 
.  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  .  .  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


market  in  general  was  (lull.  Best  Timothy 
brought  up  to  $25  a  ton,  while  most  sales  of 
sound  feeding  hay  ranged  from  $21  to  $23.  The 
straw  market  was  very  quiet  and  sales  ranged 
from  $12.50  to  $11.50  a  ton  for  the  various 
grades  offered.  j.  M.  F. 


June  28,  1930 

tonseed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein,  $39.75;  oil- 
meal,  32  per  cent.  $42.50;  hominy,  $31. 50- 
gluten.  $35.05;  oatfeed,  $9.25;  Timothy  seed’ 
bu..  $5.25  to  $0;  Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike.  $13 
to  $14;  clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

June  19,  1930. 

MILK 

June  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  .$1.68V2 ;  2GB, 
$1.93%  ;  CLass  3.  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5% c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
as  4c  per  .1  of  1  ^per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80; 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 22.00 @23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@25.00 

Straw  rye  . 14.00 @15.00 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Very  little  trading  has  been  noticeable  on 
the  produce  market  during  the  past  week. 
Heavy  receipts  and  very  little  demand  have 


Class  2,  $1.80;  Class  3, 

,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 

$0.34 

@$0.34% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.33% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.30 

@ 

.33 

Seconds  . 

.28 

@ 

•29% 

Eower  grades . 

.26 

@ 

•27% 

Ladles  . . . 

.24 

@ 

•27% 

Packing  stock  . . . 

.20 

@ 

.23 

Renovated . . 

@ 

•29% 

Sweet  fancy . 

.36 

@ 

.36% 

Extra  . 

.35% 

Firsts  . 

.31  %@ 

.35 

Seconds  . 

.29%  @ 

.31 

Centralized  . 

.27 

@ 

•32% 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 

$0.25 

@$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .  . 

.17%  @ 

•18% 

Oats  and  wheat  . .  14.00@lo.00  glutted  the  market  with  prices  falling  accord¬ 

ingly.  The  first  receipts  of  the  season  of  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  peas,  cabbage  and  seed  lettuce 
have  appeared.  These  commodities  cleaned 
fairly  well.  Prices  on  eggs  advanced  slightly 
on  all  grades.  Top  grade  hay  has  been  scarce 
and  a  good  demand  prevailed.  There  was 
practically  no  change  on  the  poorer  grades  of 
hay.  The  wool  market  has  remained  firm  with 
prices  holding  steady  to  slightly  stronger. 

Apples. — Supply  fair,  demand  fair.  Native 
various  varieties,  ordinary,  $1  to  $2.  Bald¬ 
wins,  best,  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Large  extra 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Asparagus. — Supply  heavy,  demand  unsteady. 
Native,  24  belis.,  $2.50  to  $4;  few,  $4.50;  30 
Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18  f3  to  $4-50  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  and  N.  J., 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.17% 

No.  1  Dark  Spring .  1.17% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 93% 

Oats,  No,  2  white . 49 

Rye . 59% 

Raidey . 66% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb. 
Cheese,  best,  lb. 
Eggs,  best,  doz. 


Fowls,  lb.  .. 
Turkeys,  lb. 


Apples,  doz . 

Strawberries,  qt. 
String  beans,  lb. 
Green  pea.s,  lb. 


. $0.18 

_  1  * 

.  $0.46@ 

.47 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

.  .45  @ 

.50 

.40 

.  .40@ 

.50 

.  .40@ 

.oo 

.  .45  @ 

.55 

.40 

.  .30  @ 

.60 

.  .20@ 

.30 

.  .20  @ 

.25 

.  .20  @ 

.30 

EGGS 


Nearby  whites  extra 

.  .$0.33 

@$0.34 

Average  extras  .  .  . 

...  .27 

@  .28 

Extra  firsts  . 

. . .  .26 

@  .26% 

Firsts  . 

...  .24 

@  .25 

Pacific  Coast  whites 

. . .  .30 

@  .34 

Mixed  colors  . 

.  . .  .27 

@  .32 

Gathered  best  . 

. .  .  .25 

@  .23 

Fair  to  good . 

. . .  .20 

@  .23 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb.  . 

. $0.33  @$0.36 

Fair  to  good  .  . .  . 

....... 

.23  m  .31 

Roosters  . 

....... 

.14  @  .19 

Fowls  . 

,25@  .27 

19 

Turkeys . 

,25@  .39 

Squabs,  graded,  lb.  . 

....... 

.25  @  .40 

Dark  doz . 

....... 

1.50@  2.50 

Culls  . 

1.25@  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.21  @$0.23 

Chickens  . . 

.30@  .40 

Roosters  . 

.15@  .16 

Ducks  . 

,18@  .23 

i  i  ('OSO  •••«••••••••• 

.12  @  .14 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.15#  .20 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Cantaloupes  from  the  Imperial  Valley  were 
in  heavy  supply  on  the  Philadelphia  market  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  past  few  days.  Demand  was  rather 
slow,  and  the  market  weak.  Best  grades  of 
45  s  in  jumbo  crates  sold  at  $3  to  $3.25,  while 
standard  crates  sold  at  $2.40  to  $2.75,  and  flats 
brought  $1.15  to  $1.40.  Iloneydew  melons  were 
also  weak,  and  best  jumbo  8’s  were  quoted  at 
mostly  $3  to  $3.50,  The  weather  has  been  un¬ 
favorable  for  the  consumption  of  cantaloupes 
and  melons  and  until  the  consumer  is  educated 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of 
melons  on  the  market,  they  are  a  rather  hard 
commodity  to  move.  Watermelons  in  moderate 
supply  moved  at  steady  figures,  with  Tom  Wat- 
*<>!%  iav®I»fing  32  t0  34  lljs-  each,  sold  at 
$i-o  to  $78o  a  car.  Peaches  were  in  moderate 
supply  and  the  market  was  steady  for  the  best 
c’8  Early  Rose  sold  at  $3.50  to 
H  I-’  +  w*o%_Carmens  iu  light  si'PPly  brought 
$3.-o  to  $3.7o  for  medium  and  large  fruit.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  dull  and  sold  very  slowly.  Best  bush¬ 
els  of  various  varieties  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3,  with 
a  few  sales  at  $3.25.  The  strawberry  market 
was  weaker,  with  supplies  fairly  heavy  and  of 
ordinary  quality.  Best  berries  sold  at  $5  to 
$7.o0,  while  ordinary  were  mostly  $2.50  to  $4. 
I  he  first  New  Jersey  raspberries  of  the  season 
arrived  on  the  market  and  sold  at  12  to  18c  a 
pint.  Cherries  from  New  Jersey  were  more 
plentiful  and  sold  fairly  well  at  $4  to  $5  a  32- 
qt.  crate.  Demand  for  asparagus  was  slow  and 
t  lie  market  was  (lull  and  draggy.  Best  larg’e 
green  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  dozen  bunches 


$2  to  $3  doz.  belis. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  limited,  demand  limited. 
Va.,  bbl.  erts.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand 
dull,  market  demoralized.  Native  h.h,  best, 
$2  to  $3;  poorer  lower  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  bu. 
hpr.,  50  to  60c;  few  70c;  no  market  on  hot¬ 
bed  stock. 

Lettuce. — -Supplies  heavy,  practically  no  de¬ 
mand.  Native  h.h.,  18  heads,  25c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  50c  to  $1; 
few  $1.25. 

Onions.— Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand  slow, 
market  fair.  Texas,  erts.,  $1.05;  poorer  qual¬ 
ity,  $1  to  $1.15. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  $2.25  to  $2.35.  P.E.I., 

90-lb.  bags,  best,  $1.90  to  $2.  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $6.50; 
best,  $7. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  40  to  60c  belis.  Outdoor,  50  to  75c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor.  50  to  65c;  few,  75c  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive,  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  12%  to  15c  lb.  Fla., 
6-bskt.  crt.,  ord.,  75  to  85c;  Texas,  lugs,  $1 
to  $2. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord.,  75c  to  $1  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  fair,  prices  firm;  market  firm 
on  top  grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26.50;  eastern, 
$18  to  $23.50;  clover  mixed,  red,  $22.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  easy.  Creamery  extras,  33 
to  33 %'e ;  firsts,  32  to  32%c;  seconds,  31  to 
31%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  fair.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  36  to  37e;  white  extras,  33  to  35c; 
fresh  eastern,  22  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25%  to  26%c;  N.  Y.  fresh,  18%  to 
19%c;  western  fresh,  19  to  20c. 

Dried  beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.50  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  active;  prices  steady  to  slight¬ 
ly  stronger. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c;  clothing,  25  to  26e:  %  blood,  combing,  29 
lo  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing, 
30c;  clothing,  20  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to 
70c;  clothing,  65  to  07c;  %  blood,  combing,  05 
to  70c;  clothing,  57  to  00c;  %  blood,  combing, 
53  to  58c:  olothinp*  40  tr.  ttOe*  1  /  hlootl  <'*Anili 


Ohio  Market  Prices 

Youngstown  Produce. — Live  poultry. — Heavy 
hens,  -3  to  24c;  Leghorn  hens,  18  to  20c;  stags 
and  roosters,  14  to  16c;  colored  broilers,  30  to 
3-c;  Leghorn  broilers,  23  to  25c.  Dressed  Poul- 

,  VGHea'7  bens>  33  t0  34c;  Leghorn  hens,  28 
to  30c;  stags  and  roosters,  23  to  25c;  heavy 
broilers,  42  to  44c;  Leghorn  broilers,  36  to  38c. 
Eggs.— Nearby  whites,  28c;  extras,  27c;  current 
receipts,  26e.  Butter. — Extra  prints,  fancy, 
w^e;  extra  prints,  36%c;  extra  rolls,  35%e. 
Ohfo^-lc^’  m^d<  26c;  Wisconsin  and 

Cleveland  Produce.— Eggs.— Extra,  23c;  firsts, 
7“' ooe*  Po?,try- — Qt^et;  curb  sales  of  fat 
fouls,  -3  to  2oc;  mediums,  23  to  24c;  broilers, 
3  lbs.,  or  over,  33  to  36c;  small,  25  to  30c- 
Leghorn  broilers,  18  to  23c;  Leghorn  fowls.  15 
to  _0c;  old  roosters,  12  to  14c;  ducks,  15  to 

--c;  geese,  10  to  15c;  young  geese,  25c.  But- 
— <),le  cent  higher;  extras  in  tubs,  34%  to 
3a%c;  extra  firsts,  33%  to  34%;  firsts,  32%, 
to  33 % c ;  in  prints,  2  and  3c  a  pound  higher. 

Potatoes.— Maine,  120  lbs.,  $3.35  to  $3.40;  Caro- 
lina  $o.2o  to  $o.50  a  barrel;  sacked,  $3.40; 

Virginia,  $0  a  barrel.  ’  r  ’ 

Home  Grown  Produce.  —  Mushrooms,  30  to 

40c  lb.;  asparagus,  $1.25  doz.;  beets,  12V,  to 
loe  beh  of  18  beets;  leaf  lettuce,  25  to  30c  a 
JU-lb.  bskt. ;  oOc  a  bskt.  of  10  heads;  Iceberg 
type.  oO  to  75c;  radishes,  40c  bskt.  of  24  bchs.” 
SZ”  12%C  a  doz.;  rhubarb,  out- 

oor,  30  to  40c  for  8  to  10-lb.  belis.;  tomatoes, 

30c  ’  in*?i  i1!1  8_,b'  bskt- :  Spring  spinach, 
?0f.a  40-lb.  bskt.;  cucumbers,  $1  to  $1.25  a 
bskt.  of  from  24  to  30;  kale,  40c  in  10-lb.  bskt  • 

$T^aadif?b!n^5  10  35c  *  10-lb- 

Cleveland  Livestock.— Hogs,  3,900;  holdover, 
57.  steady  to  5c  lower;  150  to  210  lbs  .810  65- 
22°  to  250  lbs.  $10.55!  250  io  300  lbs!;  SioiSo; 
o\er  300  lbs.,  downward  to  $10;  pigs,  $10.25 • 
ra'lgh  sows-  $8.75;  stags,  $6.75.  Cattle,  1,1 
000,  steers  weak  to  unevenly  lower.  Interest 
principally  m  handy  weights.  Dry  fed,  $9.75  to 
wt  but  at  25  to  50c  reduction  from 

last  Monday.  Grassy  kinds  downward  to  $9 
.and  cutter  grades  as  low  as  $7.50;  hard  to  sell! 
Cows  steady  at  last  week's  downturn.  Calves 
8o0 ,  steady  to  oOe  higher,  quality  and  shorts 

khids  810  tn  *iiler1’  $1V50  t0  812 :  medium 
«  811 : ,  dressed  calves,  $9  to  $10.50. 

■sheep,  -,o00;  lambs  and  yearlings  25  to  50c 
so’.  S£jfep  fl  off:  desirable  lambs,  $11.50  to 
$11.80,  few,  $12;  cull  to  medium,  $8  to  $10- 

minted  ,7  77  yearlings>  8>-»0;  good  wethers 
quoted  at  $4  down.  jp# 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.50@12.00 

Bulls  .  7.00 @  7.50 

Cows  .  3.00@  7.50 

Calves,  best  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  to  good .  8.00@10.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  5.50 

Lambs  . 11.00@12.00 

Hogs  .  8.50@11.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.15@$0.16 

Good  to  choice . 12 @  .14 


gima  stock  of  ordinary  quality  sold  at  50  to 
75c.  Lima  beans  were  steady,  with  Georgia 
and  Florida  bushel  hampers  selling  at  $4  to 
$4.50,  Beets  and  carrots  were  very  slow  and 
only  the  best  offerings  sold  at  satisfactory 
prices.  The  cabbage  market  was  rather  dull, 
and  most  sales  of  half-barrel  hampers  from 
various  sections  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50.  Celery  met 
a  fair  demand,  while  the  market  for  Texas 
corn  was  steady.  Good  quality  lettuce  met  a 
good  demand,  but  the  bulk  of  the  eastern  offer¬ 
ings  was  of  ordinary  quality  and  sold  slowlv. 
California  Iceberg  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.50,  with 
some  higher.  New  Jersey  Big  Boston  was  of 


Culls  . 06@  .10  ordinary  quality  and  brought  50  to  75c  with  a 

Steers  100  lbs . 17.50(t/l9  00  f?w  at  l1  a  orate.  The  onion  market  was 

rueers,  tub  - aVYLtLY-W  steady.  Texas  standard  crates  of  Yellow  Ber¬ 

mudas  brought  $1.35  to  $1.00.  while  New  Jersey 
%-bu.  baskets  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50,  with  fancy 
at  $1.75. 

Peas  from  nearby  sections  were  very  ordinary 
in  quality,  and  sold  at  a  wide  range  in  prices. 
Best  stock  brought  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel,  while 
%-bu.  baskets  were  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Spin¬ 
ach,  rhubarb  and  radishes  were  slow.  The  to¬ 
mato  market  was  weaker,  as  supplies  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  were  heavier.  Best  4’s  from  that  State 
sold  at  60  to  70c,  while  Florida  6’s  were  mostly 
$1  to  $1.50.  The  market  for  new  potatoes  was 
weaker  at  the  close  as  stocks  started  to  roll 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Early 
sales  during  the  past  week  ranged  from  $5.25 
to  $0  a  barrel  for  North  Carolina  cloth-top  bar¬ 
rels  of  Cobblers,  while  the  late  sales  were  down 
to  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Eastern  Shore  opening  sales 
were  made  at  $5.75  to  $6.25,  while  the  late  sales 
ranged  from  $4.50  to  $4.75.  The  old  potato  sea¬ 
son  is  about  over,  with  only  scattering  ship¬ 
ments  from  Maine. 


Bulls  . 13.00  @16. 00 

Cows  . 15.50@16.00 

POTATOES 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . $3.75@.$4.25 

150  lbs .  3.00@  3.75 

Southern,  new  bbl . 1.75@  4.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  ,75@  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00@$4.25 

Beets,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cabbage,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.75@  2.25 

Celery,  doz .  1.00@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 25@  1.75 


combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing, 

50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal;  market  mostly 
50e  lower;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10 
to  $11. 

Cattle. — Supply  slaughter  cows  and  vealers 
normal;  bulls  liberal;  market  on  all  killing 
classes  mostly  weak  to  a  shade  lower;  demand 
rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $8.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

A'ealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $13;  cull 
and  common,  80.50  to  $9. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  moderate;  market  most¬ 
ly  steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  slow;  prac¬ 
tically  no  sheep  offered. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $10 
to  $11.50;  cull  an  common,  all  wts.,  $8  to  $10. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fully  normal,  market 
mostly  unchanged;  some  weakness  on  lower 
grade  with  sales  $5  to  $10  below  quotations; 
demand  draggy.  Choice,  head,  $190  to  $210; 
good,  $155  to  $190;  medium,  $90  to  $120;  com¬ 
mon,  $00  to  $90. 


Eggplants,  bu. 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl. 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  Texas  new,  bu. 
Peas,  bu. 


1.50@  2.50 
6.00#  6.50 
.75  @  1.00 
,50@  4.50 
1.00@  4.00 
1.00@  4.00 
1.25@  5.00 


Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Radishes,  100  belis . 3.00@  3.50 

Rhubarb,  100  behs . 3.00#  3.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Squash,  new,  bu . 75@  2.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50#  2.2.5 

Sweet  corn,  Southern,  bu.  .  .  1.25@  2.50 

Watercress,  100  behs . 2.00@  3.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

. .  .  $8.50@10.00 

Pea . 

Red  kidnev  . 

. .  .10.75@11.0(> 

White  kidney  . 

Yellow  eye  . 

Lima,  Calif . 

12.50 

Imported  . 

.  .  .  10.00@10.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle  . 

.  .  .$5.00(fi)$9.50 

Baldwins  . 

.  .  .  4.00(?/>  7.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.  ..  .10@  .15 

Cherries,  12-qt.  bskt.  . . . 

_ 1.50@  2.00 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  qt. 

. . .  ,15@  .35 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

. ..  2.23(a)  3.50 

Peaches,  crate  . . 

Strawberries 

Jersey,  qt . 

. . .  ,0S@  .12 

Up-river,  qt . 

.  . .  .12#  .28 

L.  I.,  qt . 

. . .  .15@  .28 

Watermelons,  carload  .  . . 

.  430.00@770.00 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  Philadelphia  egg  market  held  steady 
during  the  past  few  days,  in  spite  of  increased 
supplies.  The  egg  markets  of  other  sections  of 
the  country  were  somewhat  higher  and  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  strength  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  Receipts  for  the  past  week 
totaled  45,819  cases  compared  with  38,024  cases 
during  the  previous  week,  and  40.720  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Fine  fresh 
eggs  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
supply  and  these  sold  well  at  firm  figures.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  brought  27c,  while  fresh  firsts 
ranged  from  23  to  25c.  Fresh  seconds  were 
rather  slow  at  21  to  22c.  The  storage  deal 
continued  quite  active.  On  June  10.  there  were 
292,348  cases  in  storage  compared  with  222,491 
cases  during  the  same  date  last  season.  The 
increase  over  last  year  in  the  four  largest  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia,  equaled  about  750,000  cases 
on  June  10. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  very  quiet, 
throughout  the  week.  Fancy  colored  fowls 
brought  20c,  while  Leghorns  sold  at  19  to  20e, 
with  some  ordinary  stock  down  as  low  as  15c. 
Broilers  were  very  slow  and  prices  declined, 
with  only  best  marks  reaching  satisfactory 
sales.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  40c,  while 
ordinary  and  poor  were  as  low  as  28  to  35c. 
Old  roosters  were  slow  at  16  to  18c,  while  Long 
Island  ducks  declined  lc  per  pound  to  15  to  19c. 

Fresh-killed  fowls  moved  very  slowly  on  a 
generally  dull  market.  Best  heavy  offerings 
brought  20  to  28c,  while  poorer  stock  was  as 
low  at  23  to  24c.  Broilers  were  slow  at  34  to 
30c  for  western  packed  marks.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  totaled  515,039  lbs.,  compared 
with  264,507  lbs.  during  the  previous  week,  and 
377.077  lbs.  during  the  corresponding  week  of 


corresponding 
HAY  AND  STRAW 


The  best  quality  hay  was  in  light  supply  and 
the  market  was  firm.  Most  of  supply,  however, 
continued  to  be  of  ordinary  quality  and  the 


Buffalo  Markets 

Some  early  home-grown  strawberries  and  cau¬ 
liflower  are  in  tlie  market  and  most  produce  is 
in  liberal  supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steadv; 
creamery,  prints,  37  to  38c;  tubs,  35  to  36c; 
firsts,  32  to  34e;  undergrades,  30c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  21e;  longhorn,  21  to  22c; 
new  flats,  22c;  brick,  24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c; 
liinburger,  33c.  Eggs,  steady;  fancy  grades, 
32c;  grade  A,  29  to  30c:  grade  B,  25e;  grade  C, 
22c;  nearby -a  t-mark,  23  to  27c;  western,  22 
to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  23  to 
29c:  chickens,  32  to  30c;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
ducks,  22c;  turkeys,  38  to  42e.  Live  poultry, 
easy;  fowls,  19  to  23c;  broilers,  20  to  33c; 
old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  20  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steadv;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Winesap,  $3;  Rome 
Beauty.  $3  to  $3.50.  Potatoes,  steadv:  Me., 
2-bu.  bag,  $3  to  $3.00;  N.  0.,  bbl.,  $5.50  to 
$0:  Idaho,  50-lb.  bag,  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $7.50;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Texas,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $1.90; 
green,  doz.  belis.,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $3.25;  cherries,  Cal.,  12-lb.  box,  $3.50; 
dewberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6;  honey- 
dews,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  peaches,  Ga., 
6-bskt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  strawberries.  32-qt. 
crate,  $5.50  to  $8;  watermelons,  90c  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  bskt.,  90c  to  $2.25; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  N.  C.,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  beets,  doz.  belis.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage,  Va., 
1%  bu.  lipr.,  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2; 
cauliflower,  bskt.,  $1;  celery,  Fla.,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1;  corn,  Ala.,  crate,  $2.75;  cucumbers,  2- 
doz.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25:  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3;  lettuce.  Cal.,  crate.  $2  to  $4; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peas.  Cal., 
bu.  hpr.,  $4.25:  peppers,  Fla.,  crate.  $3  to  $4: 
radishes,  doz.  belis.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
belis.,  35  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  30c;  to¬ 
matoes.  Fla..  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  water¬ 
cress,  bcli.,  3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$20  to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  oat  straw, 
$13  to  $15:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $25.50; 
standard  middlings,  $25.50;  red-dog,  $30;  eot- 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

St950S’tn’i0i°noO  1’3?0,  good . $11.00(5)11.50 

son  7  1’i00;-  goo<1  . 11.00(5)11,50 

oOu  up,  medium  .  o  00 Ca)  1 1  no 

Heifers,  8o0  down,  good  .  9.00(6)10.50 

Common  and  medium  .  q  r.oiS  q  on 

Eows,  good  .  j  oQ/fif  Q  tin 

Common  and  medium  .  5 ! T 5 (rr)  7  00 

^,?'v  cutters  and  cutters  .  3  75(5)  5  75 

Bl}>  V;lg-  1XC"  good>  beef  .  7! 75(5)  8! 50 

Cutter^  and  medium  .  0.00(6)  7  75 

CarT,n8’  5°„°  down’  med-  t0  choice...  8.00<6>lo!50 
Cull  and  common  .  4  (100  s  on 

balers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .10.00(5)11  00 

. .  8.50(6)10!00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00®  8-50 

HOGS 

Med-  xv, Vs"  -Ton  ,t0  o3-e°’  med‘  t0  °h •  •  $9.75(5)10.50 
M(d.  wts. ,  -00  to  2o0,  med.  to  cli ...  10.25(5)10  85 

H'  us8-’iqn0tn°ii$0’  “7  7°  cb....l0.70(6)lo!85 

1A.  Its.,  130  to  1G0,  med.  to  eh . 10.00(^10  85 

PlgS’  90  t0  130,  med-  t0  cli _  9.75(6)10.25 

1kg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.,  exc...  8.00®  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice ...  $10.50(5)11.50 

92  down,  medium  .  9.25(6)10.50 

Ail  wts.,  common  .  8.00(6)  9  25 

p’lg- .  "'Ll1!"  , 110  down,  med.  to  ch!  0>,0<S)  8 AO 

100  +12b  do"71b  nied.  to  cli .  3.00(6)  4.25 

1-0  to  loO,  med.  to  choice .  2.50<6>  4.00 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  L50®)  33)0 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  N.  YU,  bu.  bskt.,  U.  S.  No.  1  Bald¬ 
wins,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Russets,  $2  to  $2.15;  Ala¬ 
bama,  bu.  bskt.,  No.  1  Transparents  and  Early 
Harvest,  $4  to  $4.50;  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.50;  Wash- 
ington,  boxes,  Winesaps,  $2.05  to  $2.75;  fanev, 
i.7°  t0.  $3;  extra  fancy,  $3  to  $3.15;  asparagus, 
l  a.,  erts.  of  4  doz.  belis.,  large  to  very  large, 
JOc  to  $1.— o;  beans,  N,  C.,  bn,  hprs.,  green, 
round  and  flat,  best,  $1  to  $1,25;  poorer  low  as 
<ac;  wax  flat,  $1  to  $1.25;  Va.,  5-pk.  hprs, 

green,  flat,  best,  $1  to  $1.25;  poorer  low  as  50c; 
beets,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.40;  cucum¬ 
bers,  S.  C.,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1,  best,  50  to  75c; 

poorer  low  as  25c;  Ohio  h.h.,  chip  bskt.  of  2- 
doz.,  fancy,  $1;  dewberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  erts., 
best,  84.75  to  $5;  poorer  low  as  $3;  peaches, 
Ga.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  Uneedas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  1%-in. 
minimum,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  6-bskt.  erts.,  Early 
Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  small,  $2.50  to  $3;  med., 
$4;  peas,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs,  $2;  potatoes,  old 
stock,  Maine,  U.  S.  No.  1  Green  Mts„  120-lb. 
sacks,  $2.75  to  $3;  new  stock,  S.  C.,  bbls.,  Cob¬ 
blers,  No.  2,  $2.75  to  $3.15;  N.  C.,  bbls.,  Cob- 

blers,  U.  R.  No.  1,  stave,  $0.50  to  $0.75;  No. 
2,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Texas,  100-lb.  sacks,  Bliss 
Triumphs,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $3.50;  radishes,  Ohio, 
chip  bskt.,  red,  buttons,  2%  doz.  behs.,  50  to 
OOc;  whites,  2  doz.,  40  to  50c;  sweet  potatoes, 
Venn.,  bu.  liprs.,  Nancy  Halls,  No.  1,  $2.60  to 
$2.65. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  23 
to  23%c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  23%  to  24c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  24  to  25c;  browns,  24 
to  24 %c.  Poultry. — Live,  heavy  liens,  25c;  me¬ 
diums,  24  to  25c;  Leghorns,  17  to  18c;  broilers, 
27  to  33e;  Leghorns,  20  to  25c;  old  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  16  to  24c;  geese,  10  to  12c;  turkeys,  18 
to  25c  lb. ;  common  pigeons,  35  to  45c  pair; 
fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  40c;  hog-dressed, 
35c  lb. 


The  Umbrella  Plant  in 
South  America 

We  were  very  much  interested  in 
reading  the  notes  of  Mother  Bee  in  The 
R.  N.-Y,  issue  of  April  19.  She  men¬ 
tioned  the  growing  of  the  umbrella  plant, 
Cyperus  alternifolius,  as  a  house  plant. 
When  we  were  in  Colombia,  South 
America  the  swamps  along  the  banks  of 
the  Magdalena  River  were  filled  with 
this  plant  growing  wild,  acres  and  acres 
of  them.  My  mother  had  always  nursed 
her  small  pot-grown  umbrella  plant,  so 
she  was.  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  wild 
ones  with  the  “urbbrella  sticks”  from 
eight  to  10. feet  high  and  the  “tops”  some 
three  feet  in  diameter.  As  mentioned  by 
Mother  Bee  the  house  plant  should  stand 
plenty  of  water  constantly  on  top  of  the 
soil  as  in  its  wild  state  the  water  covers 
the  roots  at  all  times  from  one  to  three 
feet  deep.  edmund  h.  jones. 

Bolivia 
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The  Cedar  and  Apple  Rust 

The  picture  shows  a  fair  specimen  of 
cedar  apple,  as  it  appears  on  a  twig  of 
our  native  red  cedar,  found  growing  on 
many  hillsides.  It  is  attractive  with  its 
trim  shape  and  one  feels  disposed  to  let 
these  little  trees  grow  in  the  rougher 
land. 

Consideration  for  neighboring  apples, 
however,  forbids  this  unless  the  cedars 
are  searched  every  year  before  Spring, 
and  all  of  the  brown  apples  removed  and 
burned.  In  some  apple  sections  the  har¬ 
boring  of  cedars  is  forbidden  by  law. 

This  rust  fungus  (Gymnosporangium 
macropus)  is  one  of  various  fungi  having 
alternate  hosts.  It  winters  on  the  cedar 
in  the  form  of  the  brown  rough-shaped 
apples  shown.  In  Spring  these  soften 
into  jelly-like  substance  and  discharge  a 
multitude  of  spores  into  the  air,  capable 


Cedar  Twig  Showing  “Apple”  Spreading 
Spores  that  Infect  Apple  Trees. 

of  infecting  apple  trees  wherever  they 
alight.  Wind  will  carry  the  spores  some 
distance,  apparently  more  than  a  mile 
in  some  cases. 

The  action  of  the  fungus  on  apple 
trees  is  entirely  different  from  that  on 
cedar.  Its  rusty  yellowish  spots  are  seen 
on  the  leaves  and  sometimes  fruit  and 
twigs.  Damage  to  the  foliage  is  in  many 
cases  serious.  When  the  season  is  over, 
the  spores,  free  from  their  work  on  apples, 
are  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  cedars, 
where  they  form  the  cedar  apples.  It  is 
evident  that  these  cedars  should  be  done 
away  with  or  examined  carefully,  when¬ 
ever  apple  trees  are  near.  That  makes  an 
end  of  the  rust  on  the  apples. 


As  We  Go  Along 

There  is  not  much  to  report  about  the 
bean  beetles — a  case  of  no  news  being 
good  news.  Three  adult  beetles  have  been 
found  and  disposed  of  without  the  use  of 
poison.  Thus  far  no  eggs  have  been 
seen.  Cutworms  were  scarce  with  me. 
Not  a  plant  has  been  cut,  though  I  found 
a  few  worms  in  spading.  Another  scarci¬ 
ty  has  been  that  of  rose  chafers.  Usually 
most  light  colored  roses  are  alive  with 
them.  I  have  never  tried  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  these  rose  bugs  other  than 
pick  them  out  of  a  few  choice  rose  buds 
with  shears  or  tweezers.  Apparently  they 
did  not  winter  well  here. 

I  recently  saw  a  50-foot  row  of  trans¬ 
plant  sweet  corn.  It  was  grown  in  five- 
inch  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  and  set  care¬ 
fully  in  the  field  when  about  four  inches 
•high.  Two  weeks  later  I  saw  it  again. 
The  color  was  poor  and  it  had  made  but 
little  growth.  I  have  often  tried  to  re¬ 
set  corn  hills  that  had  been  disturbed  by 
horse  cultivation,  but  it  never  amounted 
to  much.  One  might  think  that  a  plant 
growing  so  strongly  would  keep  on  when 
moved,  but  it  wants  to  stay  just  where 
it  starts. 

One  of  our  finest  ornamentals,  growing 
well  in  a  considerably  shaded  wild  gar¬ 
den,  is  the  peach  bell  (Campanula  per- 
sicifolia).  This  comes  in  white  and 
various  shades  of  blue.  The  bell  is 
more  open  than  the  regular  Canterbury 
bell  and,  unlike  that  plant,  spreads  from 
the  roots,  making  a  clump  in  time.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  get  enough  for  quite 


free  cutting.  The  long  graceful  stems 
covered  with  bells  are  fine  for  table 
decoration,  and  bloom  continues  two 
weeks.  It  may  be  grown  from  seeds, 
but  is  rather  slow.  Half  a  dozen  plants, 
set  a  foot  apart  in  a  clump,  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  display. 

What  may  be  done  with  carefully  se¬ 
lected  dooryard  trees  is  well  shown  on 
the  residence  streets  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
There  are  remarkable  specimens  of  pur¬ 
ple  beech,  maple,  elm,  mulberry  of  both 
standard  and  weeping  types,  and  others. 
This  matter  of  selecting  suitable  kinds 
and  putting  them  where  they  will  look 
well  when  developed  needs  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Naturally  large  grounds  lend 
themselves  to  this  work  best,  but  smaller 
places  have  great  possibilities  in  this  line 
if  thought  is  given  to  it  in  time.  Land¬ 
scape  gardeners  have  mental  pictures  of 
how  planting  will  look  when  developed, 
but  anyone  can  plan  the  planting  for  his 
own  yard  by  taking  time  and  noticing 
how  certain  shrubs  and  trees  look  in 
other  places.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
do  so  for  the  satisfaction  a  well-planted 
place  brings  to  the  owner  and  those  who 
may  live  there  in  the  future,  w.  w.  H. 


Trouble  with  Moles 

What  can  I  do  in  regard  to  ground 
moles?  They  are  very  numerous  and 
1  it  would  almost  be  next  to  impossible  to 
set  so  many  traps.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  have  any  flowers,  etc.  J.  d. 

New  .Tersey 


Where  moles  are  very  bad  the  best 
treatment  we  know  is  fumigation  of  their 
runs  with  Cya  nogas,  which  may  be  had 
from  some  seed  stores.  This  substance 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  moisture 
in  the  burrow,  generates  a  poisonous  gas 
which  is  deadly  to  all  breathing  things. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  get  into 
the  main  runs  so  that  the  gas  will 
penetrate  through  them.  The  little  run 
near  the  surface  which  the  mole  makes 
when  rooting  for  bugs  and  worms  to  eat 
is  only  temporary.  It  may  be  caught 
sometimes  with  a  trap  in  that  run  if  it 
chances  to  go  back  the  same  way  it  came, 
but  the  main  run  will  be  found  a  little 
deeper,  and  perhaps  running  in  a  different 
direction.  That  is  the  place  to  put  this 
Cyanogas. 


Buying  Lawn  Grass  Seed 

In  seeding  a  lawn,  which  is  better,  to 
buy  the  separate  kinds  and  mix  it  or 
get  a  regular  mixture?  M.  s. 

Connecticut 

Unless  one  knows  these  seeds  as  an 
expert,  the  mixture  is  more  desirable, 
as  it  is  made  of  many  kinds  several 
of  which  are  likely  to  be  suitable  for 
any  good  lawn  soil. 

Where  possible  it  is  well  to  give  weed 
seeds  a  chance  to  sprout  before  seeding 
the  lawn.  They  can  be  killed  and  lessen 
the  trouble  from  weeds  choking  the 
grass. 

Another  important  point  is  to  look  for 
thin  spots  later  and  keep  scattering  seed 


there.  That  will  help  greatly  in  keeping 
an  even  turf.  Once  a  week  is  not  too 
often  to  look  for  these  thin  places.  The 
rains  will  beat  down  the  seed  so  that 
some  will  grow  at  every  favorable  time. 


Hurrying  Cabbage  Along 

I  sowed  some  cabbage  seed  about  two 
weeks  ;igo,  and,  as  it  is  rather  late,  I 
would  like  to  know  of  a  good  commercial 
fertilizer  to  force  the  plants  along. 

New  York  a.  m.  c. 

A  little  nitrate  of  soda  will  help  the 
small  plants.  A  tablespoon  to  a  plant, 
scattered  about,  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  stem,  and  worked  in,  is  a  fair 
amount.  Working  it  in  is  important,  as 
that  prevents  too  rapid  dissolving,  and 
insures  more  thorough  mixture  with  the 
soil  in  case  of  rain.  Applying  after 
rain  is  better  than  before,  lessening  the 
danger  of  an  overdose  of  the  solution 
reaching  the  roots. 

Later  a  mixed  fertilizer  running  about 
4-8-6  is  better,  tending  to  make  a  more 
solid  head. 


Little  Albert  came  home  from  school 
with  a  new  book  under  his  arm.  “It's 
a  prize,  mother,”  he  said.  “A  prize? 
What  for,  dear?”  “For  natural  history. 
Teacher  asked  me  how  many  legs  an 
ostrich  had  and  I  said  three.”  “But  an 
ostrich  has  two  legs.”  “I  know  that  now, 
mother,  but  the  rest  of  the  class  said 
four;  so  I  was  nearest.” — Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript. 


Have  You 
Ever  Driven  a 


FARMALL? 


One  man  with  a  Farmall  equipped 
with  the  power  mower  will  cut 
20  to  25  acres  a  day 


F  you  have  ever  whipped  it  around  a 
square  corner  ahead  of  a  10-foot  grain 
binder,  or  doubled  it  back  at  the  end 
of  a  corn  row,  you  can  really  appreciate 
the  features  of  McCormick-Deering  Farmall 
design  that  make  this  fast  work  possible. 

If  you  have  mowed  hay  with  the  Farmall 
and  7-foot  mower  you  know  why  this  modern 
tractor  is  equipped  for  power  take-off  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  equipment. 

If  you  have  dodged  corn  hills  with  a  Farmall 
and  a  4-row  cultivator  you  can  understand 
why  folks  like  the  Farmall’s  easy  steering  and 
the  patented  triple-control. 

If  you  have  put  a  Farmall  into  a  belt  you 
know  of  the  Farmall’s  special  adaptability  to 
belt  work. 

If  you  have  felt  the  pull  of  the  powerful 
Farmall  engine,  or  have  tested  its  low-cost 
operation,  you  have  discovered  two  good 
reasons  why  this  all-purpose  tractor  is  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  every  user. 


You  Can  Put  a  Farmall  Through  Its  Paces 
Whenever  You  Say  the  Word 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  sells  the  Farmall  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  will  do  for  you.  To  prove  its 
wide  usefulness,  he  will  come  to  your  farm  and  put  a 
Farmall  to  work  on  any  job  you  select.  You  can  climb 
on  the  seat  and  put  the  Farmall  through  any  test  or 
trial.  You’ll  find  it  is  years  ahead  of  the  field,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  tractor  and  equipment,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two. 

Why  not  ask  the  nearby  McCormick-Deering  Farmall 
dealer  to  bring  an  outfit  to  your  farm  now,  while  there 
are  so  many  important  jobs  to  be  done? 


T urning  a  square  comer  The 
Farmall  handles  so  easily  that 
no  time  is  lost  at  the  comers, 
which  are  easily  kept  square. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


There  Is  Just  One 

FARMALL 

It  Is  An 

International  Harvester 
Product 

If  it  isn*t  a  McCormick-Deering,  it  isn*t  a  Farmall 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 


Perhaps  the  ideal  of  all  farmer 
markets  is  to  bring  the  producer  into 
direct  contact  with  consumer  and  thus 
eliminate  the  middleman  with  his  ex¬ 
cessive  profits.  This  is  possible  only  to 
a  limited  extent,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  city  in  which  the  market  is  situ¬ 
ated,  as  a  very  large  center  of  population 
becomes  too  large  for  a  producer-con¬ 
sumer  market. 


The  twin  cities,  Benton  Harbor-Saint 
Joseph,  in  Berrien  County,  Michigan,  are 
only  a  mile  apart,  with  the  river  separat¬ 
ing  them,  but  built  up  between.  They 
have  a  combined  population  of  not  over 
.30,000  which  is  just  about  the  limit  for 
a  successful  producer-consumer  market. 
However  the  surrounding  territory  pro¬ 
duces  altogether  too  much  fruit  and  other 
produce  for  a  strictly  local  market  so 
the  market  ha,s  grown  to  be  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  a  wholesale  market,  with 
truckers  coming  in  from  a  radius  of 
from  one  to  300  miles  to  buy  a  load  of 
fruit.  At  first  the  market  was  in  Saint 
Joseph  with  only  a  city  block-long 
street  preempted  by  the  farmers,  but 
Saint  Joseph  did  not  want  the  farmers 
so  Benton  Harbor  passed  an  ordinance 
setting  aside  certain  streets  as  a  farmer- 
buyer  market.  This  was  followed  in  time 
by  the  city  buying  a  centrally  located 
block,  wrecking  the  old  buildings,  level¬ 
ing  and  graveling  the  grounds  and  giving 
this  as  a  farmer-buyer  market  with  no 
restrictions,  no  fees  of  any  kind.  This 
soon  became  known  as  the  largest  free 
market  in  the  country  considering  vol¬ 
ume  of  business.  It  was  not  at  all 
unusual  for  30,000  16-quart  cases  of 
strawberries  to  cross  the  market  in  one 
day,  while  this  was  increased  by  -  thou¬ 
sands  of  packages  during  tree  fruit  and 
grape  harvest.  Total  sales  ran  well  over 
the  million  mark  each  season.  In  this 
market,  the  local  housewife  who  wished 
to  buy  a  case  of  berries  or  a  bushel  of 
peaches  was  allowed  to  do  so,  as  was 
also  the  local  grocer  who  laid  in  his  day’s 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


It  was  soon  seen  that  the  block  was 
too  small  for  the  growing  business  so  a 
new  market  was  planned  with  much  more 
space,  although  the  site  chosen  was  a 
marsh.  This  site  was  filled  in,  graveled, 
the  streets  leading  to  it  paved,  loading 
platforms  and  many  buyer  stalls  were 
built,  but  all  this  cost  the  city  about 
$30000.  This  year  the  new  market 
opened,  but  is  no  longer  a  free  market  as 
the  buyer  must  pay  $1  a  day  or  $oO  for 
a  season  license  and  the  seller  must  pay 
10  cents  for  each  load  of  fruit  or  produce 
he  brings  to  the  market.  This  dollar 
a  day  fee  eliminates  local  buying  by  local 
consumers,  as  it  is  obvious  that  a  dollar 
added  to  the  cost  of  one  crate  of  berries 
makes  the  cost  excessive  for  the  housewife 
who  wishes  to  can  a  few  berries. 

As  a  protest  to  these  fees,  certain 
farmers  have  organized,  rented  a  site  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  made  the  organ- 
ization  a  stock  company  an  order  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  rent  and  operating  ex¬ 
pense  but  made  the  market  a  free  market 
just  as  was  the  old  one.  At  this  free 
market,  anyone  may  buy  or  sell  without 
restriction  and  in  any  quantity  trora  a 
nuart  to  a  carload.  At  present  these 
two  markets  are  running  opposition  with 
each  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  trade. 
The  free  market  is  not  expected  to  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  feature,  but  is  expected 
to  force  the  city  fathers  to  eliminate  the 
grower  charge  on  the  city  market.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  whole¬ 
sale  market  and  not  a  retail,  as  are  so 
many  city  markets  in  tlm  Eas>t,  as  the 
grower  brings  in  his  products  in  truck 
loads,  and  the  buyer  is  a  middleman,  as 
he  expects  to  truck  his  load  to  a  distant 
city  where  he  will  either  peddle  it  out  to 
grocers  and  housewives  in  unbroken 
packages,  or  have  a  stall  in  a  city  market 
and  retail  his  load  there.  Commission 
houses  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detioit 
and  Milwaukee  have  buyers  who  stay  at 
the  local  market  and  buy  in  quantities 
for  these  houses,  with  the  produce  either 
trucked  direct  to  the  commission  house 
or  sent  by  boat  or  train.  Prices  on  _  the 
market  average  as  good  as  those  received 
from  city  commission  houses,  but,  when 
fruit  is  shipped  on  consignment,  the 
commission  man  takes  out  the  freight  and 
handling  cost  plus  his  10  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  so  that  the  actual  returns  to  the 
grower  are  far  below  the  local  market 
price.  This  fight  between  the  free  and 
fee  markets  is  being  watched  with  much 
interest  and  the  final  outcome  will  be 
reported  later,  as  there  is  not  room  for 
two  markets  or  rather  the  volume  of 
business  does  not  warrant  two. 


I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
this  year  to  compare  the  relative  merits 
of  early  and  late  sowing  of  oats.  Very 
early  this  Spring  we  had  a  hot  and  dry 
spell  which  put  the  soil  in  fine  condition 
for  oat  sowing  especially  that  which  had 
been  Fall  plowed  or  was  in  stubble  and 
ea«y  to  plow.  Some  took  advantage  of 
this  warm  spell  and  rushed  in  the  oats, 
while  others  were  too  slow  in  fitting  the 
ground  and  were  ready  to  sow  just  as 
the  weather  changed.  This  warm  spell 
was  followed  by  freezing  weather,  with 
snow  and  sleet  for  .several  weeks,  and 
then  too  much  rain,  so  the  later  sown 
oats  did  not  get  into  the  ground  until  a 
month  later  than  the  early.  The  early 
sown  were  a  long  time  in  coming  up,  but 
at  this  writing  are  far  ahead  of  the  late 
in  growth  and  look  much  more  thrifty. 
A  long  delayed  but  quite  cold  rain  may 
save  the  late  sown  oats  and  bring  a 
good  crop  after  all,  but  oats  will  not  stand 


hot,  dry  weather,  so  it  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  weather  conditions  from  now  on  for 
the  late  sown  but  the  early  sown  are 
assured  a  heavy  yield. 

My  bottle  bug  traps  caught  ,so  many 
flies  that  I  took  a  discarded  quart  fruit 
can,  filled  it  partly  full  of  water,  some 
brown  sugar  and  a  little  yeast  and  hung 
it  in  the  stable.  I  hope  to  keep  the  stable 
flies  to  a  minimum  this  Summer  with 
this  simple  trap.  The  flies  cannot  resist 
that  fermenting  sugar  water ;  they  fly 
into  the  jar,  drop  into  the  water  and 
drown  by  the  hundreds  finally  sinking  to 
the  bottom  to  make  room  for  more  flies. 

My  Black  Mercer  potatoes  are  six 
inches  high  and  growing  fast.  The  boys 
have  a  few  peanuts  up.  Calvin’s  flowers 
are  growing  very  fast.  The  roses  are  in 
bloom,  and  the  long  wished  for  rain  is 
falling,  so  all  is  well.  L  b.  b. 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  Harrisburg,  issued  the  following 
June  1  report  for  Pennsylvania  fruits 
showing  condition  of  crops  in  per  cent  of 
normal : 

June  1,  June  1,  10-yr. 

1930  1930  ave. 

Apples  .  58%  57%  69.6% 

Peaches .  33%  55%  58.9% 

Pears  .  58%  50%  64.5% 

The  following  comments  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  made,  “condition  of  fruits, 
which  were  already  low,  declined  still 
further  during  May.  May  frosts  were 
damaging  and  all  fruits  will  be  a  failure 
in  some  localities.  In  the  commercial 
area,  apple  prospects  are  only  slightly  in 
excess  of  one-liaif  of  a  full  crop,  peaches 
not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  crop, 
pears  just  one^half  a  crop,  and  cherries 
only  one-third  of  a  full  crop.” 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
following  notes  were  added,  “Spring  frosts, 
together  with  Winter  injury  and  local 
droughts,  have  reduced  prospects  for 
peaches,  pears  and  apples.  The  peach 
crop  is  practically  a  failure  through  a 
wide  belt  extending  from  Virginia  to 
Oklahoma  and  the  crop  seems  likely  to 
be  the  smallest  since  1921.  Apples  are 
light  in  the  same  area  and  also  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  North  Central  group  of 
States.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
an  apple  crop  a  little  better  than  in  1929 
seems  probable.  Bears  are  light  in  most 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  States  but 
have  set  fairly  well  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  New  York,  and  this  year’s  crop 
is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
was  produced  last  year.” 

Let  us  look  at  some  Virginia  news 
from  Virginia  Fruit,  published  by  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society: 
“Reports  from  growers  throughout  Vir¬ 
ginia  indicate  an  apple  crop  not  to  exceed 
75  per  cent  of  last  year  and  possibly  a 
little  less.  The  1929  crop  was  reported 
as  3,100,000  barrels.  The  crop  this  year 
is  very  spotted  throughout  the  State  and 
within  several  districts,  low  ground  or¬ 
chards  suffered  very  severely  from  the 
Spring  freezes,  and  in  many  sections 
will  amount  to  but  a  scattered  crop. 
Yorks  are  generally  light  in  the  Valley 
and  Winesaps  generally  light  in  the 
Piedmont.  These  being  our  two  main 
varieties,  from  the  standpoint  of  tonnage, 
may  be  expected  to  reduce  our  prospects 
considerably.  Indications  that  the  (Al¬ 
bemarle)  Pippin  (Yellow  Newtown)  crop 
will  be  medium  to  good  except  on  low 
ground.  Ben  Davis  is  unusually  heavy, 
Stayman  medium  and  Delicious  light. 
The  Virginia  peach  crop  will  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  light.  There  are  a  few  peaches  but 
in  all  probability  the  local  and  truck 
demand  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
them  without  carlot  shipments.” 

The  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  opposes  the  inclusion  of  apples  in 
the  stablization  provision  of  the  farm 
relief  bill,  according  to  their  Secretary, 
W.  S.  Campfield.  They  desire  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  leave  apples  en¬ 
tirely  alone. 

A  Pennsylvania  grower  has  manufac¬ 
tured  a  perfectly  good  duster  for  a  total 
cost  of  $197  plus  an  old  model  T  Ford.  The 
body  was  removed  and  a  hopper  of  a 
standard  duster  mounted  over  the  drive 
shaft  at  the  rear  of  the  chassis ;  power 
from  the  drive  shaft  operates  the  duster. 
The  duster  does  not  have  the  power  of 
self-locomotion  but  is  pulled  by  a  tractor. 
The  original  Ford  front  axle  is  altered 
very  simply  and  a  tongue  installed  so 
that  the  tractor  steers  the  duster.  The 
outfit  surely  does  work,  and,  with  the  old 
Ford  engine  for  a  source  of  power,  the 
rig  puts  out  a  highly  respectable  cloud  of 
dust. 

A  Tennessee  nurseryman  had  what  was 
possibly  a  superior  strain  of  Montmorency 
since  the  two-year-old  trees  were  loaded 
down  with  fruit  as  they  stood  in  the 
nursery  row.  It  seems  that  these  cherries 
are  simply  a  real  Montmorency.  Much 
of  the  dissatisfaction  with  Montmorency 
in  the  South  apears  to  trace  back  to  the 
fact  that  bad  mixtures  of  that  variety 
and  May  Duke  are  common  and  that 
many  Montmorency  orchards  in  that 
section  are  nothing  but  the  lighter  yield¬ 
ing  May  Duke.  Therefore,  a  true  Mont¬ 
morency  looks  like  a  find  when  the  rest 
of  the  trees  are  the  Dukes. 

Missouri  Research  Bulletin  132  de¬ 
clares  that  the  bacteria  causing  the 
nodules  on  legumes  are  not  so  delicate 
under  exposure  to  sunlight  as  has  been 
supposed.  When  a  culture  of  the  inocu¬ 
lating  bacteria  is  in  a  bottle,  the  glass 
of  the  bottle  will  protect  them  from  the 
destructive  part  of  the  direct  sun  rays, 


while  if  the  old  soil  transfer  method  of 
inoculating  a  field  is  used,  there  is  no 
object  in  waiting  for  a  dark  day  as 
formerly  claimed,  since  the  soil  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  destructive  light  of  the  sun  from 
reaching  the  bacteria  hiding  even  a 
minute  distance  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  These  beneficial  bacteria  appear 
fortunately  to  have  strong  and  vigorous 
constitutions  in  spite  of  previous  ideas 
to  the  contrary.  Every  few  days  we  have 
to  unlearn  something  we  supposed  w’as 
true  and  founded  on  solid  bedrock. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — June  11  47  lives  were 
lost  by  fire  and  drowning  when  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Miners  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  liner  Fairfax,  bound  from  Boston 
for  Norfolk,  rammed  and  sank  in  a  thick 
fog  a  gasoline-laden  tanker,  the  Pinthis, 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  off  the  Scituate 
shore.  There  was  an  explosion  on  the 
Pinthis  which  covered  the  wreck  and 
the  surrounding  ocean  with  blazing  gaso¬ 
line. 

First  Sergt.  Gus  I.  Osterberg,  30  years’ 
army  service  to  his  credit,  was  retired 
from  the  Ordnance  Department  at  the 
United  States  Armory  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  June  12,  with  suitable  ceremonies 
and  parading  of  the  detachment  on  duty. 
Osterberg  has  served  in  about  every  scrap 
the  United  States  has  had  from  1892  to 
and  including  the  World  War,  enlisting 
for  the  latter  at  the  age  of  46  by  special 
permission.  While  ill  with  typhoid  in 
hospital  at  Montauk  Point  in  1898,  after 
returning  from  the  Santiago  campaign,  he 
was  pronounced  dead  by  the  hospital 
surgeon  but.  revived  while  being  taken  to 
the  morgue.  He  plans  to  raise  chickens 
in  Vermont. 

A  spectacular  oil  fire  that  killed  one 
workman,  injured  35  others,  11  seriously, 
and  caused  damage  estimated  at  more 
than  $1,000,000  was  burning  itself  out 
at  the  Texas  Company  refinery  at  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  June  12.  Firemen  took 
precautions  against  spread  of  the  fire  but 
were  forced  to  stand  by  until  the  blazing 
oil  released  from  exploded  tanks  had  been 
consumed. 

Papers  in  a  taxpayer’s  action  to  recover 
a  total  of  $5,043,927.08,  alleged  to  have 
been  illegally  spent  by  officials  of  the 
Township  of  North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  were 
drawn  June  12  by  counsel  acting  in  be¬ 
half  of  Robert  Sanwald.  a  township  tax¬ 
payer,  and  filed  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Jersey  City.  Nine  separate 
counts  are  cited.  The  action  follows  a 
Supreme  Court  hearing  into  the  financial 
affairs  of  North  Bergen.  Testimony  tak¬ 
en  at  the  hearings  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  15  township  officials,  against  whom  ac¬ 
tion  is  still  pending.  It  disclosed  exces¬ 
sive  expenditures,  juggling  of  ratables, 
collusive  bidding  on  municipal  construc¬ 
tion  and  illegal  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  capital  and  trust  accounts. 

The  New  York  Automobile  Club’s  third 
award  of  $100  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  hit-and-run 
driver  was  made  June  12  to  J.  G.  Gen- 
tilesco,  of  Brooklyn,  who  witnessed  and 
reported  an  accident  on  March  26  last, 
when  Miss  Marguerite  Holland,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  was  struck  by  an  automobile  driven 
by  William  Davidson,  15  years  old.  Gen- 
tilesco,  in  another  automobile,  pursued 
and  apprehended  Davidson,  who  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Children’s  Village  for  from  one 
and  a  half  to  twTo  years.  Miss  Holland 
was  injured  seriously. 

One  man  is  reported  to  have  been  killed, 
several  injured  and  considerable  property 
damage  done  in  a  series  of  tornadoes  in 
Southern  Minnesota  June  13.  At  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  a  dozen  persons  were  in¬ 
jured,  a  few  seriously,  by  a  tornado  that 
swept  the  city  the  same  day.  Several 
buildings  were  blown  down.  A  prelimi¬ 
nary  estimate  set  damage  at  $400,000. 

June  13  a  number  of  persons  were 
thrown  into  a  cellar  excavation  when  a 
temporary  sidewalk  collapsed  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  A  girl  of  11  was  killed,  and  20 
others  seriously  hurt. 

After  grappling  for  a  one-inch  cable 
in  three  and  one-half  miles  of  water  for 
two  months,  two  cable  ships  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  lo¬ 
cated  the  broken  ends  of  the  1924  New 
York  to  Azores  cable,  company  officials 
announced  June  14.  The  cable  was  sev¬ 
ered  on  November  18  by  an  earthquake 
along  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  which 
put  out  of  commission  11  of  the  21  cables 
connecting  America  and  Europe.  Up¬ 
heavals  in  the  sea  floor  bent  and  twisted 
a  section  of  the  cable,  so  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  lay  a  206-mile  splice,  costing 
approximately  $1,000  a  mile.  The  Azores 
cable  is  the  last  to  be  repaired  of  three 
Western  Union  cables  broken  by  the 
quake.  The  total  cost  of  the  repairs  to 
the  three  breaks  was  estimated  by  one 
official  at  $2,000,000. 

The  119th  anniversary  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  birth  xvas  celebrated 
June  14  by  about  100  Negroes  wdio  gath¬ 
ered  before  her  statue  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  at  New  York  University.  Cleve¬ 
land  G.  Allen,  Negro  journalist,  presided. 
Greetings  were  extended  by  Chairman 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  of  New  York 
University  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  director  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  A  message  from  President 
Hoover  was  read,  in  which  he  wrote  that 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Stowe  “will  be  ever 
memorable  as  humanitarian,  ardent  ad¬ 
vocate  of  every  cause  of  liberation  of  the 
spirit  of  man  and  friend  of  the  colored 
race.” 

A  pursuit  airplane  attempting  to  take 
off  two  miles  north  of  Hammond,  Ind., 
June  15,  swooped  down  on  a  line  of  au¬ 


tomobiles,  shearing  off  the  tops  of  two 
cars  and  killing  three  persons.  The  dead 
are  Mrs.  Catherine  Brockman  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  decapitated ;  her  husband,  Peter 
Brockman,  and  their  granddaughter,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Stirling,  two.  The  child’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Ernestine  Stirling,  was  critically 
injured.  The  plane  was  piloted  by  Lieut. 
Wilson  V.  Newhall  of  Chicago.  He  and 
his  mechanic  are  held  by  the  police.  Lieut. 
Newhall  had  flown  his  ship  from  the 
municipal  airport  to  see  the  automobile 
races  being  held  at  Robey  Field.  He  tried 
to  take  off  three  times,  but  each  time  the 
ship  mired  in  the  soggy  ground.  At  the 
fourth  attempt  he  crashed  into  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

Two  women  were  killed,  at  least  60 
other  person  were  injured  and  an  entire 
block  on  Smith  Street,  between  King  and 
High  Streets,  in  the  business  district  of 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  was  wrecked  by  an 
explosion  and  fire  June  15.  The  property 
loss  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  The  cause 
of  the  disaster  is  unknown. 

A  property  loss  estimated  at  more  than 
$200,000,  much  of  it  in  trophies,  sails 
and  other  ship  equipment  owned  by  Otto 
C.  Kahn,  William  G.  Vanderbilt,  Walter 
P.  Chrysler  and  other  millionaire  yacht 
owners,  was  caused  June  16  by  a  two- 
alarm  fire  in  the  Robert  Jacob  Shipyard, 
City  Island,  the  Bronx,  New  Yoi’k  City. 
The  fire  started  in  the  two-story  frame 
building  which  occupied  most  of  the  75- 
foot  pier  off  Pilot  Street.  In  this  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  completely  destroyed, 
were  locker  rooms  containing  articles  and 
equipment  owned  by  the  yachtsmen  who 
store  their  crafts  at  the  yard. 

A  Red  Cross  tabulation  made  June  17 
showed  that  tornadoes  which  struck  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  June  13  af¬ 
fected  300  families  and  caused  damage  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  two  States. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Ellis,  national  relief  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Red  Cross,  announced  the 
figures  in  appealing  to  residents  of  the 
two  States  to  raise  $50,000  to  aid  suf¬ 
ferers  in  the  storm  districts.  Her  sur¬ 
vey  showed  seven  dead  and  56  in  hospi¬ 
tals  with  serious  injuries ;  scores  slightly 
hurt ;  40  homes  destroyed,  65  badly  dam¬ 
aged  ;  100  barns  destroyed,  40  damaged  : 
thousands  of  chickens  and  scores  of  head 
of  livestock  killed  and  hundreds  of  small 
farm  buildings  razed. 

WASHINGTON.— -The  American  birth 
rate  is  declining  rapidly,  according  to 
statistics  made  public  June  12  by  the  In¬ 
terior  Department.  A  study  made  by 
the  office  of  education  of  that  department 
discloses  that  in  an  average  group  of  200 
Americans  less  than  four  children  were 
born  in  1928,  as  compared  with  five  chil¬ 
dren  born  each  year  in  a  corresponding 
average  group  in  1915.  This  declining 
birth  rate  is  rapidly  cutting  down  school 
registrations.  The  birth  rate  for  the  reg¬ 
istration  area  has  fallen  without  a  check 
from  25.1  to  19.7  and  the  department 
statisticians  expect  it  to  continue  falling. 
Actual  decreases  in  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools  are 
shown  even  in  fast-growing  cities.  There 
were  4.320,000  children  in  the  first  grade 
in  1920,  while  six  years  later,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  increase  of  10  per  cent,  there  were 
less  than  4,000,000.  In  Chicago  at  the 
end  of  September,  1924,  there  were  260,- 
872  children  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the 
regular  day  schools.  In  1929  the  enrol¬ 
ment  was  254,666,  a  decrease  of  6,206. 

President  Iloover  June  14  signed  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Porter 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  creating  a 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  The  measure  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  House  and  Senate.  At  pres¬ 
ent  both  narcotic  and  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  are  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  nar¬ 
cotic  enfoi’cement  is  given  separate  status. 
The  new  law  also  provides  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  narcotic  farms  in  the  East 
and  West  for  the  cure  of  drug  addicts. 

Albert  B.  Fall,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  now  under  sentence  for  accept¬ 
ing  a  bribe  from  Edward  L.  Doheny  in 
connection  with  the  Elk  Hills  naval  oil 
reserve  lease,  has  applied  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  Spanish  War  pension.  He  was 
Captain  of  Company  H,  First  Volunteer 
Territorial  Infantry,  and  is,  therefore,  if 
totaly  disabled,  entitled  to  $72  a  month. 
If  not  in  that  class  he  may  receive  $60 
or  less.  Mr.  Fall  was  one  of  the  first 
to  apply  under  the  new  act,  which  was 
passed  over  the  President’s  veto.  The 
Government  is  now  trying  to  collect 
$235,325  income  tax  from  Fall. 

President  Hoover  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill,  which 
increases  by  $630, 000,000  annually  the 
direct  taxes  levied  on  imports  into  this 
country,  in  the  White  House  June  17. 
The  new  rates  provided  in  the  bill  came 
into  force  immediately  after  midnight. 
While  the  signing  ceremony  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  Senator  Borah,  who  voted  against 
the  bill,  was  challenging  the  effectiveness 
of  the  flexible  provision  in  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  independent 
Republican  Senator  from  Idaho  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  providing  for  an 
immediate  cost  investigation  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  determine  the  fairness  of 
the  new  duties  on  shoes,  furniture,  cement 
and  about  a  dozen  farm  tools  in  common 
use. 

Through  the  abandonment  by  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  of  Baltimore 
of  plans  to  sell  20  twin-motored  bombing 
airplanes  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000  to 
Russia,  it  has  become  known  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  adopted  a 
policy  amounting  to  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  arms,  munitions  and  military 
airplanes  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Amorphophallus  Rivieri — A 
Floral  Curiosity 

The  “devil’s  tongue”  (Amorphophallus 
Rivieri)  is  a  curious  plant  from  Cochin- 
China  related  botanically  to  our  native 


Amorphophallus  Rivieri  February  26 

jack-in-the-pulpit  and  to  the  white  calla 
lily  of  the  florist  stores.  The  pictures 
show  a  plant  which  recently  bloomed  in 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Manville’s  greenhouses  in 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  bulb  is 
large,  and  was  planted  in  early  February. 
Growth  was  rapid,  and  by  February  26 
the  flower  spike  was  13  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Five  days  later  it  was 
two  feet  high,  while  by  March  9  it  had 
attained  a  height  of  three  feet  and  the 
flower  was  fully  expanded. 

The  central  club-like  spadix  is  of  a 
rich  chocolate  color,  and  the  enveloping 
spathe  rosy-green.  It  is  supported  on  a 
stout  stem.  The  flower  emits  a  nauseat¬ 
ing  odor,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of 
attracting  carrion-loving  insects,  by  which 
means  fertilization  is  effected. 

After  the  flower  has  died  away  a  sin¬ 
gle  leaf  is  produced  having  a  blade  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  supported  on  a 
stem  four  feet  high.  Several  species  of 


Amorphophallus  Rivieri  March  3 

Amorphophallus  are  found  in  the  eastern 
tropics,  and  are  listed  among  the  wonders 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  Amor¬ 
phophallus  illustrated  is  now  procurable 
through  trade  sources,  and  is  sometimes 
advertised  as  the  “Wonder  Lily.” 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

June  first,  and  still  sleeping  under 
blankets ;  cool,  windy  and  dry.  Ten  miles 
north  of  here  begins  a  large  district 
that  has  had  no  rain  for  many  weeks. 
The  dust  is  deep  on  dirt  roads,  the  hay 
crop  is  ruined,  likewise  the  oat  crop ; 
but,  to  compensate,  the  wheat  is  splendid, 
adding  proof  to  the  axiom  that  a  cool  dry 
May  means  fine  wheat.  However,  word 
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comes  that  on  the  broad  Mississippi 
“bottoms”  the  Alfalfa  was  never  better, 
and  was  selling  for  50  cents  a  bale  and 
corn  50  cents  a  bushel. 

Here  at  home  we  are  aware  of  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  rainfall,  but  are  not  yet 
damaged.  All  the  ground  has  been  well 
cultivated,  and  istill  hast  plenty  of  moisture, 
but  new  growth  has  slowed  down,  and  a 
warm  soaking  rain  would  be  a  wonderful 
stimulant  to  plant  life.  The  several 
plantings  of  Gladiolus  look  well.  We 
should  have  flowers  before  a  great  while. 
;So  far  we  have  planted  the  bulblets  of 
each  variety  when  we  planted  the  large 
bulbs.  After  the  large  ones  are  planted 
we  fill  the  furrow  half  full  and  sprinkle 
the  bulblets  along  thickly  ;  then  wre  tramp 
them  in  before  covering,  the  better  to 
insure  capillary  moisture.  But  this  system 
is  not  a  good  one  except  for  early  plant¬ 
ings.  Bulblets  should  be  planted  early 
and  by  themselves.  We  shall  make  two 
more  plantings  this  .Tune,  the  last  near 
the  end  of  the  month. 

About  half  the  Dahlia  crop  is  planted, 
and  we  shall  proceed  with  the  remainder 
as  we  get  time.  We  prefer  to  plant  only 
tubers  that  have  sprouted,  but  this 
Spring  sprouting  is  very  slow  in  some 
varieties,  notably  Jersey  Beauty.  This  is 
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the  second  year  we  have  covered  the 
clumps  and  divided  tubers  with  fine 
planer  shavings,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
attribute  slow  sprouting  to  this  medium, 
although  certain  varieties  have  sprouted 
well  enough.  Hereafter  I  shall  use  no 
such  cover,  but  merely  pack  the  Dahlias 
in  tight  boxes  and  cover  with  paper  and 
■the  lid,  if  any.  If  boxes  are  wood,  use 
paper  on  bottoms  and  sides. 

In  ordering  some  new  varieties  I 
sought  to  save  money  by  buying  rooted 
cuttings  or  pot  plants  instead  of  tubers. 
I  had  never  seen  them.  They  arrived  in 


pected  after  the  sensational  show  of  last 
Fall.  We  are  hoping  to  surpass  last  year’s 
record  by  having  still  more  of  the  popular 
Jersey  Beauty,  Mrs.  Warner,  Sal  bach 
and  others.  So  far  our  best  red  has  been 
Pride  of  California,  and  it  will  be  hard 
to  beat,  for  it  has  many  good  qualities. 

Decoration  or  Memorial  Day,  which 
fell  last  week,  was  fully  equal  to  Mothers’ 
Day  in  its  demand  for  cut  flowers.  There 
was  no  outstanding  flower  to  make  cut¬ 
ting  easy  and  speedy,  as  was  the  peony 
on  Mothers’  Day,  but  our  main  reliance, 
the  basis  for  most  of  the  bouquets  which 
we  sold  in  25c  and  50c  bunches,  was 

Hydrangea  arborescens,  of  which  we  had 
a  large  number  for  sale  in  Fall  and 

Spring  as  shrubs.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
shrub  we  should  have  run  out  of  flowers 
and  missed  half  our  sales.  Another 
flower  which  rendered  distinguished 
service  was  the  modest  Coreopsis.  These 
small  yellow  daisies  were  general  favor¬ 
ites,  and  gave  needed  color.  The  annual 
larkspur  was  also  a  great  help,  especially 
the  new  doubles.  These  did  not  branch 

like  the  old-time  purples  but  sent  up 

fine  long  single  stalks  that  almost  vied 
with  the  perennial  Delphiniums.  These 
annuals  can  now  be  bought  in  seed  of 
separate  colors  which  should  be  sown  in 
the  Fall.  l.  r.  joiinson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Grape  and  Plum  Troubles 

Would  like  to  ask  what  I  can  do  for 
grapevines  (Concord  and  white)  which 
have  fruit,  but  when  about  ready  to 
ripen,  rot,  dry  up  and  fall  off.  I  also 
have  a  plum  tree  that  does  the  same. 

Massachusetts.  L.  K.  s. 

The  trouble  with  your  grapes  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  berry  moth  and  black  rot.  In 
some  sections  it  is  now  impossible  to  raise 
grapes  without  persistent  spraying  to  con¬ 
trol  these  pests — Bordeaux  mixture  for 
the  rot  and  lead  arsenate  for  the  berry 
moth. 

The  standard  schedule  for  spraying  is : 

When  the  shoots  are  four  to  six  inches 
long,  Bordeaux  mixture  5-5-50,  with  1% 
lbs.  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons.  This  is 
repeated  as  the  bud  clusters  appear,  when 
blossoms  have  fallen,  two  weeks  later, 
and  two  weeks  after  that,  with  sometimes 
still  another  treatment,  depending  on 
weather.  For  the  last  two,  4-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  used,  with  the  same  lead  arse¬ 
nate,  as  before,  and  one-half  pint  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  to  50  gallons  of  spray,  to 
handle  flea  beetles,  leaf  hoppers,  etc. 

This  is  a  great  amount  of  work  but 
necessary  to  save  the  grapes  in  many  lo¬ 
calities. 

Brown  rot  and  curculio  are  the  chief 
plum  troubles.  Lime-sulphur  and  lead 
arsenate  are  the  treatment  for  plums,  as 
follows  : 

Concentrated  lime-, sulphur,  1  to  50, 
with  ly*,  lbs.  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons, 
just  before  the  blossoms  open,  after  the 
petals  have  fallen,  after  the  shucks  fall, 
three  weeks  after  that  and  three  weeks 
later. 


City  Man  :  “My  tailor  will  be  here 
in  half  an  hour.”  Office  Boy  :  “Yes  sir. 
Shall  I  ask  him  to  wait?”  City  Man: 
“Certainly  not !  What  do  you  suppose 
I'm  going  out  for?” — -Chicago  American. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Paintine  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  IMS 

246  Plymouth  Straat,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Extra  Heavy  Pressure 

New  Design 
Improved 
Construction 

Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalogue  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  «_  Jr 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  r.(.in» 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

106»  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Minn  M 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  fess  time  at  les3  cost.  Put  one  to  work — 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189  A  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


HAUCK  WEED  BURNERS 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene — 
burn  them  preen — stalks  and  seeds.  Easy,  clean* 
quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods.  Used  by  suburban 
homes,road  commissioners, parks,  country  clubs,  fruit 
growers, farmers.  L)oes4  men's  work. Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  M»g. Co.,i23  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER* 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 
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This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver's  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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good  condition,  and  we  set  them  in  a 
shallow  box  filled  with  sand  mixed  with 
some  soil.  The  box  was  .set  in  the  base¬ 
ment  window  where  it  could  get  the 
morning  sun.  The  plants  all  seemed  to. 
do  well  except  three  tiny  Margaret  W. 
Wilson,  which  willed  to  live  but  not  to 
grow.  Finally  we  transferred  them  all 
to  a  garden  bed  where  they  now  stand, 
some  being  six  inches  high.  We  shall  set 
these  new  kinds  in  a  bed  by  themselves 
and  near  the  house,  where  I  can  watch 
them  closely.  Despite  their  outdoor 
position  a  few  of  these  cutting  plants  are 
too  slender,  but  may  come  on.  After 
reading  how  to  make  rooted  cuttings  I 
do  not  feel  much  inclined  to  try.  One 
should  have  bottom  heat  of  some  kiud 
to  insure  early  sprouting.  The  propaga¬ 
tion  of  cuttings  in  commercial  quantity 
seems  destined  to  become  a  thriving  in¬ 
dustry.  It  permits  those  of  limited  means 
to  invest  in  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  new  varieties  as  they  could  afford 
in  tubers.  But  one  writer  says  that  the 
plants  won’t  make  tubers  unless  cut  from 
the  sprouted  tuber  with  a  “heel.”  That 
is  a  little  disturbing. 

The  demand  for  Dahlia  tubers  has  been 
good  this  Spring,  which  was  to  be  ex- 


Craine  Standard  Silos 

Cost  LESS  Than  Homemade  Affairs 


I.E.T  CRAI/VE' 


^  \Ol)R  Qkj, 

V'  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  '  f*' 


OF  PROFIT 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


In  1929  Craine  introduced  the  Commercial 
Standard  Silo — made  of  first  quality  mate¬ 
rials  throughout— good  for  years  of  good 
service— but  selling  at  a  price  that  is  actual¬ 
ly  less  than  it  costs  the  average  farmer  to 
get  out  his  own  lumber  for  a  Silo.  This  is 
but  one  number  on  THE  CRAINE  LINE. 
Besides  there  are  Triple  Wall,  Tile  and 
Concrete  Stave  Silos — 1 1  kinds  in  all.  Learn 
of  them — just  tell  us  to 

“Send  Me  Your  Silo  Catalog” 

CRAINE  9  INC. 

90  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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41 A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ICE  cream  is  now  being  made  with  honey,  both  as 
a  flavoring  and  for  complete  sweetening.  The 
Michigan  Station,  at  East  Lansing,  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  out  tests  to  find  the  best  proportions  for  this 
purpose,  and  gives  the  following  as  highly  desirable 
for  10  gallons :  40  lbs.  of  17-per-cent  cream  ;  11  lbs. 
extracted  honey ;  four  ounces  of  gelatine.  This,  at 
the  prices  prevailing  there,  costs  60  cents  per  gallon 
for  the  mixture,  which  tests  13.3  per  cent  butterfat. 
The  blending  of  honey  flavor  with  the  cream  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  no  other  flavors  are  used.  The  mixture 
is  handled  the  same  as  others,  except  that  a  little 
more  freezing  is  necessary.  This  is  the  type  of  ice 
cream  made  in  the  dairy  department  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Station  and  served  on  the  campus  at  meetings. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  for  Grange  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments  in  sections  where  honey  is  available. 

* 

HIS  year  Brood  XIV  of  the  17-year  locust  is 
due,  its  last  appearance  being  in  1913.  This  is 
a  western  brood,  covering  Western  Missouri,  and 
extending  into  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Northern 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Older  people  will  remember 
the  fear  with  which  this  insect  was  formerly  viewed ; 
its  periodical  return  was  held  to  be  a  portent,  the 
mark  upon  its  wings  denoting  war,  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  always  associated  with  disaster  and  danger. 
Now  we  know  that  there  are  both  13-year  and  17- 
year  broods  of  the  insect,  and  the  entomologists 
have  mapped  the  separate  broods  so  accurately 
that  they  can  go  to  localities  as  widely  separated 
as  Wisconsin  or  New  Jersey  and  say  “You  will  see 
the  periodical  cicada  in  1936.”  In  some  cases  the 
southern  13-year  broods  coincide  with  or  overlap 
the  northern  17-year  broods.  While  this  cicada 
does  some  damage  to  young  orchards  and  wood¬ 
lands  through  depositing  its  eggs  in  tender  shoots, 
it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  true  locusts  that 
descend  upon  crops  like  a  devouring  flame,  leaving 
little  more  than  bare  earth  behind  them. 

* 

We  are  confronted  with  a  real  menace  to  the  fruit 
crop  here  in  Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.,  in  the  form  of  the 
leaf  roller,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  any  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  fruit  growers  can  help  us  in  this  problem.  Per¬ 
haps  by  the  time  this  appears  it  will  be  too  late  to 
save  from  the  roller  much  of  the  1930  apple  crop,  but 
it  may  help  another  year.  The  unusual  hard  late 
Spring  freezes  left  little  of.  the  apple  crop,  and  the  leaf 
roller  threatens  to  take  the  remainder. 

HIS  question  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  should 
like  the  experience  of  anyone  who  has  secured 
even  partial  control  of  this  pest,  which  now  and  then 
acts  as  described  by  our  correspondent.  So  far  as 
we  have  learned  the  only  hope  is  in  killing  the  eggs 
before  they  hatch.  For  this  purpose  an  oil  spray  in 
the  dormant  period,  applied  with  sufficient  force  to 
hit  the  egg  clusters  hard,  is  best.  Birds  now  and 
then  destroy  some  of  the  caterpillars,  but  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  a  clearance. 

* 

OT  far  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  office,  a  sunburned 
man  sits  in  an  old  chair  on  the  sidewalk,  with 
a  row  of  pails  in  front  of  him.  The  pails  are  clean 
and  shining,  and  are  filled  with  sparkling  water. 
Behind  this  caretaker  is  a  sign  which  says :  “Please 
water  your  horses.”  This  watering  station,  duplicat¬ 
ed  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  many 
benevolences  of  the  New  York  Women’s  League  for 
Animals.  Public  watering  troughs  are  no  longer 
permitted,  because  of  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
glanders,  and  the  burdened  horses  suffer  these  hot 
days  in  the  desert  of  the  city.  There  are  plenty  of 
intelligent  truckmen  who  remember  that  the  mer¬ 
ciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,  but  there  are  also 
careless  ones  who  would  never  remember  the  horse’s 


thirst  if  it  were  not  for  the  kindly  thought  of  benevo¬ 
lent  women.  This  league  also  conducts  a  hospital 
for  animals,  where  rich  and  poor  alike  may  bring 
pets  or  working  animals  for  treatment.  Many  a 
poor  child  takes  some  beloved  cat  or  dog,  or  bird,  to 
this  hospital,  assured  of  sympathy  for  the  owner 
and  the  best  of  care  for  the  pet.  Like  many  another 
benevolence,  the  Woman’s  League  for  Animals  is 
an  example  of  the  fact  that  every  help  or  charity 
must  have  personal  interest  and  feeling  behind  it, 
to  make  it  effective. 

* 

Is  there  any  provision  in  New  York  State  for  the 
protection  of  farmers  having  purebred  stock  from  bulls 
pastured  in  fields  or  permitted  to  run  at  large? 

EVERAL  questions  similar  to  this  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  agricultural  law  of  New  York 
State,  Article  14,  Section  321,  says : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  own¬ 
ing  or  in  possession  of  any  bull  of  the  age  of  more  than 
nine  months,  any  stallion  of  the  age  of  more  than  18 
months,  or  buck  or  boar  over  five  months  of  age,  to 
suffer  or  permit  such  animal  or  animals  to  go,  or  range, 
or  run  at  large  on  any  lands  or  premises  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  such 
lands  or  premises.  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  ten  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  days,  for  the  first  violation,  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  of  any  subsequent  violation,  by  a  fine  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
twenty-live  days. 

Thus  a  man  may  lawfully  pasture  one  of  these 
animals  on  his  own  land,  but  is  made  liable  for 
their  escape,  which  is  highly  probable  in  the  case  of 
a  bull  in  fields  with  fences  capable  of  holding  ordi¬ 
nary  stock.  A  paddock  or  stockade-fenced  field  is 
the  best  place  to  keep  a  bull — not  with  the  herd  in 
the  pasture. 

* 

I  am  making  a  small  vegetable  garden,  and  find  that 
the  ground  is  clay  and  lumpy,  caking  after  a  rain¬ 
storm.  What  should  I  apply  to  the  soil  to  overcome 
this  trouble? 

HE  above  from  a  reader  in  New  York  State  well 
describes  the  condition  under  which  many  farm¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  gardeners,  work.  Clay  land  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle,  but  capable  of  high  production  when 
enough  humus  is  got  into  it.  That  is  the  great  es¬ 
sential.  When  stable  manure  was  plentiful,  heavy 
dressings  of  it  on  gardens  and  fields  and  plowed 
under  put  the  land  in  good  heart  and  made  cultiva¬ 
tion  comparatively  easy.  But  manure  is  scarce,  so 
crops  to  plow  under  must  be  used,  and  with  per¬ 
sistence  they  will  eventually  fill  the  clay  soil  with 
humus.  The  clovers  are  best,  but  rye  is  the  great 
standby.  It  can  be  sown  from  Summer  to  late  Fall, 
and  if  it  gets  root  hold  will  make  a  bulk  of  growth 
for  Spring  plowing.  Great  use  can  also  be  made  of 
it  in  the  garden,  but  there  in  particular  it  should  be 
spaded  under  when  small  and  soft  so  it  will  decay 
quickly.  Ground  limestone  used  freely  on  clay  soil 
often  helps  to  mellow  it,  as  well  as  loosening  the 
potash  it  contains,  and  acid  phosphate  (or  super¬ 
phosphate,  as  sometimes  called)  supplies  what  may 
be  decidedly  lacking.  But  one  point  should  always 
be  remembered,  and  that  is  never  to  plow  or  other¬ 
wise  work  clay  when  wet.  That  makes  the  lumps 
which  render  it  nearly  impossible  for  plant  growth 
when  deficient  in  humus,  and  difficult  even  though 
it  lias  plenty.  It  is  the  nature  of  clay  particles  to 
stick  together  when  wet,  and  the  pressure  of  work¬ 
ing  it  in  that  condition  increases  the  lumps. 

* 

ONGRESS  has  just  passed  a  law  to  regulate 
commission  merchants  and  other  dealers  of 
that,  general  class.  The  new  legislation,  which  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  requires  produce  dealers  to  operate  under  Fed¬ 
eral  license  in  buying  or  selling  fruits  and  vegetables 
shipped  from  one  State  to  another.  Shippers  who 
consign  to  dealers  within  their  own  State  must  still 
rely  on  the  State’s  law  which  often  affords  the  same 
general  protection  as  the  new  Federal  law.  Dealers 
in  general  must  get  a  Federal  license  within  six 
months  and  live  up  to  requirements  or  lose  the  right 
to  carry  on  business,  besides  paying  damages  to  per¬ 
sons  injured  by  unfair  practices.  The  dealer  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  make  fraudulent  charges,  to  break  con¬ 
tracts  without  reasonable  cause,  to  make  false  state¬ 
ments  about  goods  when  received,  to  fail  to  account 
for  the  shipment  correctly  and  promptly,  or  to 
tamper  with  Federal  inspection  tags  or  grade  cer¬ 
tificates.  Licenses  taken  away  or  refused  for  cause 
may  be  renewed  a  year  later  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Complaints  regarding  interstate  shipments 
may  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  charge,  and 
may  after  investigation  order  the  dealer  to  pay  dam¬ 
ages,  and  the  dealer’s  license  may  be  suspended  if 
conditions  warrant.  This  law  is  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  one-sided  position  in  which  country  ship¬ 
pers  have  found  themselves  in  dealing  with  commis- 
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sion  merchants  or  city  buyers  at  a  great  distance 
from  shipping  point.  Often  the  whole  matter  has 
remained  in  control  of  the  dealer  and  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  the  situation  without  any  easy 
remedy  for  the  shipper.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
dealer  is  now  placed  under  government  supervision 
probably  will  tend  to  make  him  careful  in  his  han¬ 
dling  of  distant  consignments.  Dealers  whose  pres¬ 
ent  practice  is  beyond  criticism  will  not  be  hampered 
by  the  new  regulations,  but  will  profit  by  the  stand¬ 
ing  given  them  by  Federal  license. 

* 

HODE  Island  agricultural  authorities  have  de¬ 
clared  a  stringent  dog  quarantine.  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  vaccination  treatment  of  any  dog  known 
to  have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  and  confinement 
of  all  dogs  exposed  to  such  danger.  Dogs  in  sus¬ 
pected  localities  are  not  permitted  to  run  at  large, 
and  any  dogs  shipped  into  the  State  must  have  a 
health  certificate  approved  by  the  Rhode  Island  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  has  full  charge  of 
this  dog  ordinance.  Penalties  of  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $500  are  the  result  of  violating  these 
dog  regulations. 

* 

HE  critical  point  in  the  potato  situation  seems 
to  be  the  outturn  from  the  great  shipping  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Shore  region  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Dry  weather  in  May  and  June  lessened 
the  yield  greatly  in  the  whole  region  from  Maryland 
southward,  and  in  many  early  sections  farther  west. 
L\en  though  the  Eastern  Shore  acreage  is  larger  by 
about  one-sixth,  production  was  expected  to  fall  be¬ 
low  that  of  last  season.  But  the  rains  of  mid-June 
may  bring  the  output  to  that  of  last  year.  Probably 
there  will  not  be  much  overlapping  of  the  early  crop. 
North  Carolina  has  been  trying  with  some  success 
to  get  its  rather  light  crop  out  of  the  way  before 
the  Eastern  Shore  became  very  active.  The  Eastern 
Shore  crop,  too,  is  likely  to  find  a  market  before 
there  are  many  potatoes  moving  from  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey.  These  two  sections  seem  to  have 
good  crops  in  prospect  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Kaw  Valley  in  the  Middle  West,  al¬ 
though  there  are  complaints  of  dry  weather  here  and 
there. 

* 

HE  tremendous  destruction  of  property  by  fire 
in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  report  for  May 
of  losses  above  $10,000  each,  $38,415,142.  For  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  it  was  $210,4S1,470.  The 
largest  single  losses  were  $3,000,000  each,  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  and  Bayonne,  N.  J.  There  were  two  items 
of  $1,000,000  each  and  six  $500,000  or  upwards.  The 
remaining  315  were  mainly  under  $100,000. 

* 

N  OUR  first  page  this  week  is  another  of  Mr. 
Chartully’s  characteristic  pen  drawings,  which 
have  delighted  readers  because  of  their  skilled  work 
and  the  ideas  pictured.  This  fits  well  with  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  ox  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Those  who  have  known  oxen  will  recognize  in  this 
picture  the  attitude  of  command  in  the  driver  and 
the  well  toward  military  “attention”  seen  in  well- 
tiained  horned  cattle.  The  ox  has  always  been  an 
economic  unit  in  his  community  and  is  now  in  some 
places.  He  and  his  driver  are  worth  remembering 
by  all  of  us,  even  though  they  have  passed  out  of 
our  daily  lives. 


Brevities 

Humming-birds  among  the  larkspurs  give  charm  and 
interest  to  the  garden. 

Under  the  new  tariff  bill,  the  customs  duty  on  long 
staple  cotton,  formerly  on  the  free  list,  is  seven  cents 
a  pound. 

Grocers  are  now  featuring  canned  tomato  juice  for 
its  vitamin  content.  It  is  offered  as  an  alternative  to 
orange  juice  for  breakfast. 

Sodium  fluoride  will  destroy  the  noisome  cockroach. 
Use  it  pure,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  flour,  and 
dust  wherever  the  roaches  run. 

Housekeepers  will  have  one  infallible  rule  by  which 
to  measure  the  new  tariff  bill — is  it  going  to  increase 
the  grocer’s  bill?  We  think  the  women  who  stretch 
the  family  income  to  cover  the  necessities  of  life  are 
an  increasing  force  in  politics. 

Canadian  milk  imports  for  the  calendai*  year  1928, 
were  as  follows:  Cream,  3,613,729  gallons;  milk,  5,601.- 
571  gallons;  condensed  and  evaporated,  sweet,  50.993 
lbs.,  unsweetened  527,600  lbs. ;  powdered  milk,  1,158,- 
473  lbs. ;  cream  powder,  malted  milk,  etc.,  1,144,101  lbs. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  gives  advice  re¬ 
garding  the  ticks  whose  bite  may  transmit  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  spotted  fever.  They  say  a  tick  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  discovered  by  pulling  it  gently  to  prevent  the 
head  from  being  torn  off  and  left,  in  the  skin  to  make 
a  vex-y  annoying  sore.  Another  way  to  remove  a  tick 
is  to  cover  it  with  kerosene,  turpentine  or  most  any  kind 
of  grease.  This  closes  the  breathing  pores  and  causes 
the  tick  to  loosen  its  hold  and  drop  off.  When  attached 
lirnxly  it  may  be  pried  off  by  a  needle  or  the  point  of 
a  penknife  thrust  under  the  skin  immediately  beneath 
the  tick’s  head.  After  removal  the  wound  should  be 
disinfected  with  weak  cai’bolie  acid,  lysol  or  some  other 
disinfectant. 
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Tedious  Tariff  Making 

HE  tariff  bill  is  now  law.  It  took  Congress 
nearly  16  months  to  write  it.  The  Senate  passed 
it  by  two  votes;  the  House  by  69  majority.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  signed  it  promptly.  Much  of  the  talk 
over  the  bill  has  been  for  political  effect,  and  to  fix 
a  set-up  for  campaign  purposes.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Democratic  leaders  wanted  to  kill  the  bill. 
Enough  of  their  members  voted  for  it  to  insure  its 
passage  in  the  Senate.  More  such  votes  were  evi¬ 
dently  available  if  needed.  It  is  a  protectionist  law 
because  the  protective  policy  has  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  and  indorsed 
by  the  national  platforms  of  both  leading  political 
parties.  It  is  high  in  spots  and  low  in  places,  but 
the  general  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  is  pre¬ 
served.  Whatever  its  merits  or  faults  business  and 
industry  should  profit  in  having  the  matter  settled. 
No  one  expected  President  Hoover  to  veto  the  bill. 
Few,  if  any,  desired  that  he  do  so.  Those  who  re¬ 
quested  it  were  not  concerned  with  public  welfare. 
They  were  setting  a  political  trap. 

The  national  campaign  two  years  ago  developed  a 
demand  that  agriculture  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
other  industries.  The  President  called  a  special 
session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  im¬ 
port  duties  on  agricultural  products,  and  on  a  limited 
line  of  other  products  which  need  revision.  The  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  was  to  keep  the  American  markets 
for  American  farmers.  The  new  law  is  a  gesture  in 
that  direction.  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  political 
orators  went  in  the  campaign,  but  it  goes  perhaps  as 
far  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
It  will  not  keep  foreign  agricultural  products  out  of 
our  markets,  but  it  does  increase  the  duty  rates  on 
a  large  line  of  farm  products.  This  should  help 
some.  It  is  no  sure  cure  for  our  farm  problems,  but 
it  serves  as  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  agriculture 
in  foreign  trade  that  should  prove  helpful  in  many 
ways.  Foreign  labor  is  so  cheap  about  the  only  way 
to  protect  our  home  farm  markets  is  to  make  the 
tariff  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  imported  at  all. 
Otherwise  no  matter  what  duty  it  pays,  it  comes  to 
our  markets  and  reduces  prices  to  the  American 
farmer.  In  other  words  the  tariff  is  often  not  ef¬ 
fective  on  farm  products.  On  the  other  hand  the 
increases  made  by  the  bill  on  the  things  the  farmer 
buys  increase  the  price  he  must  pay,  and  reduce 
his  benefits  on  the  increased  farm  schedules.  The 
debenture  plan  was  an  attempt  to  put  the  exportable 
farm  crops  on  a  parity  with  other  exportable  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  principle  it  was  not  different  from  protec¬ 
tive  duties  generally.  It  has  been  defeated  by  two 
administrations,  but  something  of  the  kind  must  yet 
be  adopted  if  our  protective  tariff  policy  is  to  be 
retained  and  exportable  agricultural  products  put 
on  a  parity  with  products  of  other  industries. 

President  Hoover  opposed  the  debenture  plan, 
and  insisted  on  the  flexible  scheme  to  adjust  tariff 
inequalities  by  the  executive  after  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  established  a  need  for  adjustments.  He 
had  his  way  in  both  cases.  He  sees  in  this  plan  a 
way  to  adjust  inequalities  at  home  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  any  reasonable  complaint  by 
friendly  foreign  countries.  The  country  will  be  glad 
that  this  cause  of  uncertainty  is  passed. 


Paper  Certificates 

Please  tell  us  as  plainly  as  you  can  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  common  and  preferred  stock,  and  bonds  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness,  and  debentures.  Which  is  the 
best  investment  and  why?  N.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

HE  difference  between  common  and  preferred 
stock  of  a  corporation  is  defined  in  the  charter 
and  varies  in  different  corporations.  The  owner  of 
a  share  of  stock,  whether  common  or  preferred,  is 
simply  an  owner  of  a  fractional  part  of  the  company. 
If  it  has  100,000  shares,  the  holder  of  one  share 
owns  one  one-hundred-thousandth  of  the  business. 
If  it  makes  a  profit,  and  if  the  board  of  directors 
vote  to  pay  a  dividend  legally  he  is  entitled  to  the 
amount  voted  per  share.  No  dividend  can  be  voted 
or  paid  legally  on  either  class  of  shares  unless  it 
has  been  earned.  When  a  charter  fixes  a  definite 
percent  as  a  preferred  dividend  on  a  portion  of  the 
shares  authorized,  say  6  per  cent,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  owner  of  the  preferred  stock  will  get  a  6 
per  cent  dividend.  It  means  that  if  a  sufficient  profit 
is  earned,  the  board  may  vote  to  pay  the  dividend 
of  6  i)er  cent  to  the  preferred  stockholders,  even 
though  the  earnings  may  not  be  enough  also  to  pay 
a  dividend  on  the  common  stock.  Some  corporations 
also  provide  in  the  charter  that  in  case  of  liquida¬ 
tion,  the  preferred  share-owners  would  be  paid  in 
full  before  the  common  stockholders  could  share  in 
the  liquidation.  Of  course  in  case  of  liquidation  the 
creditors  would  be  paid  first,  and  if  nothing  were 


left,  no  stockholder  could  get  anything  on  his  stock. 

Bonds  and  debentures,  and  notes  and  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  are  simply  different  written  forms 
of  acknowledging  an  indebtedness.  They  usually  fix 
the  rate  of  interest  and  the  date  of  payment  of  both 
interest  and  principal.  They  are  mere  promises  to 
pay. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  that  would  indicate 
the  best  investment  in  all  cases.  The  circumstances 
of  the  corporation  and  of  the  investor  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  each  case.  The  direct  obligation  of  the 
company,  as  in  the  promises  to  pay,  with  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  and  definite  date  of  payment,  is  the 
safest.  The  common  stock  has  more  speculative 
prospects.  If  the  company  is  successful  and  pays 
liberal  dividends  the  common  share-holder  benefits. 
The  preferred  stock-holder  has  no  sure  income.  He 
cannot  demand  the  return  of  his  money  at  any  time, 
but  he  is  free  to  sell  the  stock  if  he  can  find  a  buyer. 
The  resort  to  preferred  stock  is  usually  a  financing 
expediency.  An  inexperienced  investor  should  ap¬ 
proach  corporate  securities  with  suspicion.  If  con¬ 
sidered  at  all  it  should  be  only  after  seeking  full  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  from  reliable  sources.  The 
losses  from  fake  stocks  run  into  many  millions  an¬ 
nually  and  strangely  enough  many  of  the  victims 
usually  resist  and  resent  any  attempt  to  check  even 
the  most  flagrant  swindles. 


More  May  Milk  Prices 


Unity  Association  (Buffalo)  . $2.49 

Little  Falls  Dairy  Co .  2.43 

Meridale  Dairies  .  1.945 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

ANY  requests  for  booklets  and  information  in 
regard  to  The  Rubai.  New-Yokkeb  Coast-to- 
Coast  Tour  are  coming  in,  and  reservations  are  al¬ 
ready  being  made.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  shown  and  we  are  sure  no  one  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  trip.  A  party  from  India  is  asking 
for  the  booklet. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  clothing. 
Experienced  women  travelers  find  dark  silk  dresses 
most  serviceable — they  shed  the  dust  and  always 
stand  up  well.  No  elaborate  dresses  are  needed  nor 
any  great  amount  of  clothing.  We  would  say  two 
extra  dresses  and  one  or  two  suits  of  underwear 
would  be  ample.  A  warm  sweater  or  a  medium- 
weight  coat  one  must  have.  If  one  is  susceptible  to 
cold,  it  might  be  well  to  have  both,  and  to  put  in  a 
little  heavier  weight  of  underwear. 

The  necessary  thing  on  any  tour  is  to  have  com¬ 
fortable  shoes  and  stockings.  At  least  one  extra 
pair  of  shoes  should  be  taken — two  if  possible — and 
enough  stockings  to  make  frequent  change.  No  one 
need  walk,  autos  will  carry  tourists  on  all  side  trips. 
Yet  there  will  be  opportunity  for  those  who  like  to 
walk,  and  a  change  of  shoes  is  restful. 

The  men  will  probably  find  one  suit  sufficient, 
but  an  extra  one  will  be  comfortable  and  a  warm 
sweater  or  medium  overcoat  is  a  necessity.  The 
same  advice  as  to  shoes  holds  good  for  them.  The 
less  luggage  one  has,  the  freer  he  will  feel.  Suit¬ 
cases  that  will  fit  under  the  berth  would  be  most 
convenient.  It  will  remain  on  the  train  as  the 
train  is  your  hotel.  A  small  bottle  of  smelling  salts  is 
refreshing  if  the  day  happens  to  be  warm. 

Write  us  if  there  is  any  information  you  want, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  reply  to  inquiries.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  see  the  Northwest.  We  look 
for  an  enjoyable  and  instructive  time  and  will  return 
with  a  new  appreciation  of  our  Western  States  and 
Canada. 

Send  for  the  booklet  today  and  see  how  interest¬ 
ing  and  reasonable  in  price  the  trip  is.  The  book¬ 
lets  go  out  promptly  and  if  you  do  not  receive  one 
within  two  or  three  days  after  writing  for  it  drop 
us  a  card. 


From  Tidewater  Virginia 

We  have  experienced  one  of  the  most  unusual  Springs 
on  record,  being  dry  and  cold  or  cool  the  best  portion 
of  the  time.  At  this  writing,  .Tune  5,  this  section  has 
been  visited  by  only  two  good  showers  since  April  1. 
March  was  also  an  unusually  dry  month.  The  third 
week  in  May  frost  and  ice  formed  in  the  mountain 
sections  of  the  State.  The  first  day  of  June  was  near¬ 
ly  cold  enough  for  light  frost  in  Tidewater  section. 
Windy  weather  most  of  the  time,  which  makes  it  worse 
on  newly  set  plants. 

The  average  crop  of  strawberries  was  not  over  80 
per  cent.  Irish  potatoes  will  not  be  more  than  one-third 
of  a  crop.  All  garden  or  truck  crops  are  poor,  r  id 
most  early  crops  a  total  failure.  Corn  is  a  poor  stand 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  peanut  acreage  had  to  be 
planted  over.  Some  late  planted  crops  may  recover 
if  a  good  rain  falls  soon. 

Strawberry  plants  die  in  the  fields,  and  what  berries 
we  did  have  were  small  and  sunburned.  Last  Spring 
I  sold  over  $6  worth  from  four  short  rows  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  gave  away  at  least  25  quarts,  aud  had  two  or  three 


quarts  daily  for  family  use;  sold  only  $3.15  worth  this 
Spring,  but  had  enough  for  family  use  for  three  weeks. 
Mine  were  said  to  be  the  best  in  my  neighborhood.  Some 
did  not  get  enough  berries  to  eat  in  the  family  for  a 
week.  My  success  was  due  to  good  attention  all  the 
year  around.  I  cultivated,  kept  runners  cut  off,  fer¬ 
tilized  well,  mulched  well,  and  covered  the  plants  with 
bags  every  night  I  thought  frost  might  come.  Of  course 
this  could  not  be  done  in  fields  for  marketing  purposes. 

All  hay  crops  such  as  Crimson  clover  and  Alfalfa 
are  the  poorest  ever  seen.  Most  fields  did  not  get  high 
enough  to  cut.  If  seasonable  weather  sets  in,  there  is 
yet  ample  time  to  grow  cow  peas,  millet,  Soy  beans,  etc., 
but  I  do  not  consider  any  hay  equal  to  good  clover  and 
Alfalfa.  Raspberries  will  also  be  a  short  crop. 

Irish  potatoes,  new,  retail  at  6c  per  pound  ;  eggs,  25c 
per  dozen ;  string  beans,  11c  lb. ;  tomatoes.  2<)c  lb. ; 
veal,  35  to  40c;  beef,  25  to  40c;  pork,  20  to  25c. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  H.  h. 


From  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  first  week  of  June  finds  this  section  basking  in 
Summer  and  comes  as  a  welcome  relief  after  the  cold, 
rainy  weather  of  the  last  two  weeks  in  May.  The  cold 
spell  was  a  detriment  in  one  way  and  an  advantage  in 
another.  Planted  crops  were  at  a  standstill  as  low 
temperatures  and  very  little  sunshine  were  not  con¬ 
ducive  of  good  plant  growth.  In  another  way  it  made 
plowing  easier  and  was  of  value  to  the  growth  of  hay. 
Farmers  are  busy  planting  corn,  beans  and  potatoes, 
and  no  better  conditions  could  be  asked  for.  The  land 
is  in  good  shape  for  fitting  and  warm  days  and  nights 
make  quick  germination  and  growth. 

A  light  frost  was  had  two  nights,  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  injury  to  the  fruit  was  done.  Most  all  kinds  of 
fruit  were  heavily  laden  with  blossoms  and  apparently 
setting  well.  One  condition  that  seems  to  be  the  same 
m  several  other  localities  regards  Northern  Spy  and 
Baldwin  trees.  These  varieties  did  not  seem  to  blos¬ 
som  in  the  profusion  that  could  be  expected  in  a  heavy 
bearing  year.  Other  varieties,  with  perhaps  an  excep¬ 
tion  or  two,  are  living  up  to  expectations.  Indications 
at  present  point  to  a  large  crop  of  apples  here  this 
year. 

It  is  believed  that  a  greater  acreage  will  be  planted 
to  beans  this  year  than  several  years  past.  This  is  due 
to  the  good  crop  harvested  last  year  and  the  favorable 
prices.  Some  farmers  are  cutting  down  on  potatoes  to 
try  beans.  Seed  prices  are  higher,  ranging  from  12  to 
16c  a  pound,  and  some  dealers  who  contracted  seed  at 
13  %c  are  being  offered  a  cent  and  more  by  wholesalers 
which  is  taken  as  a  good  indication  that  an  upward 
trend  in  beans  is  coming. 

Perry  marrows  and  red  and  white  kidneys  are  the 
popular  choices  for  seed.  The  Perry  marrow  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  county  at  Perry,  and  has  given  good  sat¬ 
isfaction  here  although  it  has  not  been  found  as  satis¬ 
factory  in  some  other  sections.  This  variety  is  anthrac- 
nose  resistant  and  is  a  good  yielder.  The  kidneys  are 
perhaps  a  little  harder  crop  to  handle  during  harvest 
season  because  of  their  tendency  to  ripen  unevenly  and 
to  spoil  more  quickly  during  wet  weather.  A*  good 
market,  however,  is  usually  obtainable  and  for  that 
reason  many  farmers  choose  to  plant  them.  A  few 
Japanese  beans  are  being  planted.  These  beans  are 
similar  to  a  marrow,  although  smaller  in  size.  How- 
eyer,  it  is  said  that  they  increase  in  size  after  being 
planted  in  local  soil.  A  large  acreage  of  potatoes  is  also 
being  planted  in  some  sections,  particularly  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  parts  of  the  county.  Seed  potatoes  are 
$2  a  bushel  and  upwards.  h.  b.  p. 


Ohio  Crops  and  Markets 

Strawberries  are  ripening  fast  and  are  now  available 
in  large  quantities  at  $6  to  $7  per  32-qt.  crates.  This 
fruit  is,  usually,  a  dependable  and  well-paying  crop  in 
most  sections  of  Northeastern  Ohio. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  the  hay  crop  will  be  short 
in  most  counties  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Oats,  corn 
and  potatoes  are  also  reported  as  being  retarded.  The 
cherry  crop  is  spotty  ;  some  sections  reporting  a  large 
crop,  others  almost  a  total  failure.  Produce  on  the 
Cleveland  market  sold  at  low  prices  but  met  with  a 
good  demand.  Hothouse  tomatoes  have  been  declining- 
in  price  and  hit  a  new  low  level  at  80  cents  for  an 
eight-pound  basket.  _  Poultry  prices  are  holding  fairly 
level  but  with  some  inclination  to  decline. 

It  is  thought  that  from  50,000  to  55,000  20-lb.  bas¬ 
kets  of  tomatoes  will  be  shipped  this  season  from 
Lawrence  County,  the  most  southern  county  of  Ohio. 
Many  of  these  baskets  -will  be  marketed  in  Youngstown 
and  other  Northeastern  Ohio  cities.  These  tomatoes 
will  be  grown  from  about  400,000  plants,  mostly  of 
Bonny  Best  variety.  F.  s.  H> 

Livestock  and  poultry  are  about  usual  number.  There 
are  some  apples,  but  other  fruits  about  failure;  straw¬ 
berries  one-fourth  crop  on  account  of  no  rain  to  speak 
of  since  April  1.  Cream  is  too  low  in  price  to  be 
profitable.  Feed  is  high,  pasture  burned  up.  Quite 
few  sheep  are  in  the  county,  but  wool  too  low  in  price. 
18  and  20c.  Wheat  badly  injured  by  the  long  drought. 
Early  potatoes  cannot  make  much.  Tractors  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  of  horses  to  a  great  extent.  Corn  looks  fairlv 
well  for  June  but  needs  good  showers.  Some  fields  that 
were  plowed  were  never  planted  on  account  of  no 
moisture.  The  outlook  for  all  farm  crops  is  not  very 
good.  The  worst  drought  we  ever  experienced  at  this 
season  of  year.  p.  c.  van  debvoort. 

Clinton  Co.,  O. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
out  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  excellent  article 
on  Chairman  Legge.  It  is  such  simple,  straightforward 
interviews  that  give  farmers  confidence  and  hope. 
Usually  these  men  handling  large  affairs  seem  afar  off, 
in  no  manner  touching  the  daily  worker  in  his  work. 
You  have  brought  Mr.  Legge  home  to  us. 

I  hope  and  believe  we  are  going  forward,  though 
slowly.  It  (the  Federal  Farm  Board)  is  a  grand 
possibility,  grounded  on  farm  co-operation ;  if  the  farm¬ 
er  could  understand  that  his  power  lies  in  his  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  his  hand  and  directing  the  machinery  of 
distribution  the  possibilities  should  be  fairly  ‘well 
realized. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  first  cutting  Alfalfa.  Our 
first  cutting  will  run  about  350  tons.  Sugar  beets  are 
being  thinned  and  cultivated.  Some  Winter  wheat 
looks  good  and  our  corn  about  a  foot  high,  the  earliest 
planted.  Barley  and  wheat  are  heading.  We  have  had 
good  rains  and  plenty  of  irrigating  water,  w.  \.  m 

Colorado. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wietliorn  (17),  New  York 


My  fourth  is  in  walk,  but  not  in  move, 
My  fifth  is  in  wagon,  but  not  in  cart, 
My  sixth  is  in  begin,  but  not  in  start, 
My  seventh  is  in  eel,  but  not  in  fish. 

My  eighth  is  in  desire,  but  not  in  wish, 
My  ninth  is  in  fire,  but  not  in  flame, 
My  tenth  is  in  youth,  but  not  in  dame, 
My  whole  is  fruit  that  is  good  to  eat. 

—By  Mildred  McCloy  (17), 
New  York. 


My  first  is  in  fan  but  not  in  blow, 

My  second  is  in  rain  but  not  in  snow. 
My  third  is  in  color  but  not  in  light. 

My  fourth  is  in  star  but  not  in  night. 

I'm  a  jolly  young  fellow  in  green  and 
yellow, 

You  will  find  I'm  hard  to  follow. 

- — By  Elspeth  Field  (11), 
New  York. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was  “Trillium,”  and  to  No.  2  was 
“Sunset.”  The  riddle  was  based  on  the 
“Gulf  Stream.” 


Riddle 

As  the  day  becomes  old,  the  longer  they 
grow 

Then  fade  away  in  the  gloaming; 
Keturning  again  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Like  nymphs  in  the  wood  or  lake  roaming. 
— By  Elizabeth  Weaver  (16), 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Blades  of  Grass 

In  Heaven 

Some  little  blades  of  grass 
Stood  before  God. 

“What  did  you  do?” 

Then  all  save  one  of  the  little  blades 
Began  eagerly  to  relate 
The  merits  of  their  lives. 

This  one  stayed  a  small  way  behind, 
Ashamed. 

Presently,  God  said, 

“And  wliat  did  you  do?” 

The  little  blade  answered,  “Oh,  my  Lord, 
Memory  is  bitter  to  me. 

For,  if  I  did  good  deeds, 

I  know'  not  of  them.” 

Then  God,  in  all  his  splendor, 

Arose  from  his  throne. 

“Oh,  best  little  blade  of  grass  !”  he  said. 

- — Stephen  Crane. 


NATURE’S’  Rliitii 


On 

Dear  Readers : 
of  myself  on  a 
brother  raised 
and  graduated 


June.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
Myra  Stevens,  Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Krebs  (14), 

New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
’”  remains  in  doubt,  as  the  writer  of 
neglected  to  disclose  what  she  intended 
suggest  by  the  description.  However, 
1  have  the  opinion  of  Clark  Allender, 
:est  Virginia,  who  believes  the  correct 
iswer  to  be  “crab-eating  raccoon,  and 
inks  this  to  be  what  the  author  of  the 
■<t  month’s  puzzle  had  in  mind. 

What  well-known  plant  is  suggested 
the  following  description?  I  am  the 
ief  ornament  of  many  forests,  and  a 
unt  of  considerable  beauty.  My  name 
'  derived  from  words  applied  to  events 
odueed  by  diabolical  art,  for  I  was  so 
med  by  the  use  of  my  seeds  in  magical 
cantations.  These  seeds  were,  m 
icient  times,  supposed  to  possess  super- 
itural  virtues,  such  as  rendering  a 
•rson  invisible.  ,  ,  , 

We  delight  in  moisture  and  shade,  and 
e  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
wer  toward  the  poles,  than  in  the 
opics,  where  I  attain  a  tree-like  size, 
y  leaves  are  broad  and  plume-like,  and 
iroll  from  the  coil  which  is  the  bud, 
stead  of  unfolding  as  other  leaves  do. 
nly  a  few  of  our  2,500  species  are 
imbers.  Other  species  contain  so  much 
arch  in  the  rootstocks  that  these  are 
;ed  as  food,  and  bitter  and  astringent 
otstoeks  of  still  other  varieties  are  used 


Two  Pennsylvania  Friends 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  my  brother  and  myself.  I  am  13  years 
old  and  he  is  15  years..  I  wish  some  of 


Horseback 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture 
four-year-old  colt.  My 
her.  I  am  17  years  old 
from  Charlton  high  last 


the  R.  N.-Y. 
me. — Adeline 


,  friends  would  wrrite  to 
Ulmer,  Pennsylvania. 


you. — 


On  Historic  Ground 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  standing  beside 
a  trench  near  the  spot  where  President 
Lincoln  was  under  fire  in  the  Civil  War. 
Fort  Stevens  is  about  two  blocks  from 
where  I  live  in  back  of  a  large  stone 
Methodist  church. — Esther  Wright  (16), 
District  of  Columbia. 


From  The  “Laud  of  The  Sky” 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Just  wonder  if 
you  will  welcome  a  girl  from  western 
North  Carolina.  This  picture  of  myself 
was  taken  last  Summer  in  front  of  my 
home.  All  you  boys  and  girls  write  to 
me.  —  Arabella  Braswell  (14),  North 
Carolina. 


June,  like  the  bobolink,  will  not  tarry, 

So  we  print  her  here  in  sketch  and  story. 

in  medicine.  Collections  of  my  kindred 
have  been  made,  and  many  excellent 
treatises  have  been  written  and  elaborate¬ 
ly  illustrated. 

But  after  all,  my  seeds  do  not  render 
anyone,  even  myself,  invisible,  you  often 
see  me  when  you  go  for  a  walk  to  the 
woods.  Wliat  am  I? — From  Charlotte 
Dolly  (16),  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  sun  but  not  in  moon, 

My  second  in  cat,  but  not  in  coon. 

My  third  is  in  rough  but  not  in  smooth. 


Fl  E  LTD 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

In  O.  P.  for  May,  Anna  Baba  asked 
me  how  to  keep  ferns  alive.  I  thought 
some  other  readers  would  like  to  know 
what  the  answer  was. 

In  every  shady  place  especially  in 


Drawn  by  Margaret  D.  Esslinger  (13), 
Pennsylvania 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Hay  Cock 

This  is  another  kind  of  sweetness 
Shaped  like  a  bee-hive : 

This  is  the  hive  the  bees  have  left, 

It  is  from  this  clover-heap 
They  took  away  the  honey 
For  the  other  hive ! 

—Hilda  Conkling. 


woods  and  along  streams  and  marches, 
we  find  ferns.  They  are  a  rich  green,  and 
make  cut  bouquets  look  really  artistic. 
There  are  two  kinds  common  in  our  sec¬ 
tion,  the  lady  fern,  Athyrium  (Asplenium) 
Filix-fcemina,  and  Christmas  fern,  I’oly- 
stiehum  acrostichoides.  However  there 
are  many  other  kinds  in  these  States.  I 
took  the  Christmas  and  lady  ferns  be¬ 
cause  they  contrast — the  lady  fern  with 
fuzzy  fronds,  and  the  Christmas  fern  with 
the  straight-edge  frond. 


Most  of  the  ferns  like  sour  or  acid 
soil.  In  transplanting  I  suggest  using 
the  dirt  that  was  originally  about  the 
roots  this  is  true  with  any  plant,  and 
the  change  does  not  affect  their  lives  as 
“aoh  as  ^  other  kinds  of  soil  was  used 
Whether  in  pots  or  rock  gardens,  keep 
the  soil  rather  moist,  and  keep  the  sun 
tioni  the  roots  with  moss  from  the  woods 
4  eras  are  used  to  dampness,  but  it  is 
poss-ible  to  drown  them.  Keep  the  plants 
shaded  for  the  first  few  days,  just  as  you 
(lo  any  other  garden  vegetable  to  be 
transplanted. 

-  £r°nt  of  our  home  we  have  tall 
rns,  four  feet  or  so.  They  were  origin- 

,mn°difernS,  foi"ld  in  this  location 
n  !JO!‘  Monsplanting  gained  a  foot  or 

FA  hf?fht-  1  hAX  get  the  sun  from  sun- 
iise  until  about  10  A.  M.  and  every  year 

they  push  their  way  between  the  stones 

Old  Sol"d  nr°r  iheir  SI’een  fr011ds  to 
York.1*  By  C‘Qr  Ratsch  F0),  New 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Lady:  “What  do  you  want,  .sonny?” 

Boy  (carrying  a  cat)  :  "I  have  come  for 
uit  nve  trancs  you  promised  to  whoever 
returns  your  canary.” 

a^cat”’ BlIt  that  is  not  a  canaiT,  that  is 

iA°inside.”n°W  5t  “ada“’  but  the  canary 
Sent  by  Vivian  Plowman  (11)  Maine. 


captain.  ’  e  1 

;PaF  £ie  steerage,  madam,”  he  replie 
Really  .  exclaimed  the  woman,  in  su 
prise.  And  does  it  take  all  tho.se  peop 
to  make  the  boat  go  straight?” 

—Sent  by  Alice  Berne  (15),  New  Yor 


O 


Written  by  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia 

June  2. — These  hot  days  are  very  good 
on  the  cotton.  It  seems  to  grow  inches 
each  night.  The  chopping  is  over,  and 
the  hoeing  and  plowing  are  in  progress. 
Small  squares  or  buds  are  appearing. 

Oats  were  cut  last  week,  but  the  wheat 
isn't  quite  ready  to  harvest  yet.  Garden 
and  flowers  are  sadly  in  need  of  rain. 
It  has  been  almost  three  weeks  since  our 
last  shower. 

The  Dorothy  Perkins  roses  bloomed 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  were  even 
more  beautiful  than  ever  this  year.  The 
trellis  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  front 
porch  was  covered  with  large  clusters  of 
these  pink  flowers.  Petunias,  hollyhocks, 
roses,  and  Dahlias  are  blooming  now. 

Dewberries  are  black  on  the  terraces, 
and  around  the  edge  of  the  plowed  fields, 
and  in  the  lowlands  of  the  pasture  the 
dwarf  blackberries  are  coloring.  Currants 
are  about  gone,  but  the  cherries  are  ripe 
and  the  early  peaches  in  the  orchard  are 
flushing  rapidly.  It  will  only  be  a  few 
days  before  they  are  eatable. 

Our  Page  was  great  this  time.  I 
enjoyed  it  all.  I  love  to  write  and  spend 
many  pleasant  hours  in  that  occupation, 
hours  which  otherwise  would  be  lonely. 
— From  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


Upsetting  those  ink  bottles  at  top  of 
the  next  page  was  a  good  plan,  for  see 
howT  many  interesting  marks  were  made 
as  it  trickled  down  through  the  columns 
- — wild  strawberries.  Kingfisher  caught  in 
his  lightning-like  diving  act,  bees,  pranc¬ 
ing  circus  horses — and  humming  birds 
and  dirigible,  on  next  page. 

W.  W.  Higgins. 
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Drawn  by  Doris  Coulter  (12),  Illinois 


May  15  —  It  rained  today,  several 
showers  off  and  on.  I  didn’t  wear  my 
slicker  to  school.  This  evening  I  was 
lucky,  for  I  completely  missed  the  rain, 
but  I  was  in  a  little  shower  this  morning. 
However  it  wasn’t  half  bad,  for  I  got  a 
ride  and  reached  school  early. 

May  22 — Prepared  a  theme  for  to¬ 
morrow.  It  was  supposed  to  be  of  Roger 
de  Coverley  style,  but  you  couldn't  guess 
it  without  being  told.  Of  course  the 
“Spectator”  was  written  so  long  ago  that 
one  could  hardly  be  expected  to  write 
like  that  today.  But  I  did  get_  some  of 
the  “Spectator”  style,  humor,  simplicity. 

May  29 — The  last  day  of  school.  I 
enjoyed  the  formality  for  there  really 
was  no  school.  Stayed  until  the  after¬ 
noon  period  to  get  report  cards. 

May  30 — Rather  cool,  but  it  -warmed 
up  as  the  sun  climbed  higher.  I  worked 
in  the  garden  most  of  the  day.  Received 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  pen  friends. 
The  high-flying  cirrus  cloud  was  in  the 
sky  today.  It  is  so  beautiful  against  a 
background  of  azure  blue.  Wind  from  the 
northwest. — “Jette.” 


May  31 — Plot  socks!  Whispering  Eel, 
you  never  heard  of  so  much  fun  in  all 
your  born  days.  I  was  swinging  for  all 
I  was  worth  in  the  swing,  when  I  heard 
some  suspicious  cackles  in  the  garden. 
Methought  I  remembered  the  honorable 
grandfather  stating  distinctly  to  keep 
the  chickens  out  of  the  garden.  So  wlnzz! 
Out  of  the  swing  and  into  the  garden. 
Two  Rhode  Island  Reds  were  gossiping 
over  the  corn,  and  I  sailed  them  into  the 
fence.  Then  the  dratted  rooster  came  up 
to  the  fence  on  the  other  side,  and  stood 
pecking  at  me.  I  threw  his  old  hens  at 
him,  and  a  couple  of  stones  at  him  for 
good  luck.  Hump ! 

June  1 — Another  tale,  Whisperin’  Eel. 
This  afternoon  I  got  fed  up  on  just 
twiddling  my  thumbs,  so  I  went  on  an 
excursion,  that  of  barnyard  hunting  of 
rats.  Our  barnyard  is  just  infested  with 
them,  and  the  barn  is  haunted  with  the 
echoes  of  their  squeaks.  I  loaded  myself 
with  stones,  and  set  up  my  battery  on 
the  window  sill.  And*!  was  lucky.  They 
were  all  out  for  a  game  of  tag,  and  I 
bagged  one.  Nothing  but  a  measly  one 
though.  The  rest  scampered  to  cover, 
and  I  stuck  out  my  head  to  reconnoiter 
when  I  looked  under  the  large  weeds. 
There  were  huge  rats  glaring  indignantly, 
and  their  beetly  eyes  snapping  scornfully 
I  emptied  my  store  of  stones.  To  what 
avail  I  know  not.  Gosh,  I  don’t  dare  even 
to  go  out  there.  S’posin  they  should  all 
make  a  dive  for  my  legs? — “Pembroke 
the  Terrible.” 


May  29 — “Turning  the  accomplishment 
of  many  years  into  an  hourglass.” 
Shakespeare  must  have  taken  tests  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He  seems  to  know  all 
about  it.  There’s  another  “We  see  yonder 
the  beginning  of  the  day  but  1  think  that 
we  shall  not  see  the  end.”  Of  course  it’s 
only  Henry  V  talking  about  a  battle,  but 
it  applies  to  final  exams  excellently.  Even 
my  bouyant  spirits  are  a  tritie  flat. 

IIow  I  do  hate  to  sleep  upstairs!  1 
never  did  until  the  Spring.  Last  night 
I  unwisely  read  ghostly  yarns  after  1 
got  my  studying  done.  TV  hat  a  night . 
Ghosts,  goblins  and  gorillas.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  under  the  bedclothes,  and  the 
bedclothes  were  neatly  tucked  under  the 
pillow.  How  good  it  was  to  dojyligbt 
and  know  that  I  was  safe.  Motto.  Ne\er 
read  any  but  carefully  selected  literature 
between  11  and  12  o’clock  at  night. 
Weather  wet.  _ 

May  30 — More  rain.  There  was  a 
sudden  squall  this  afternoon.  Jack  Priest 
went  under  the  woodshed  with  his  liens, 
and  Job  ducked  into  the  back  piazza. 
Unfortunately  the  door  was  open  between. 
Feathers!  I  had  to  sweep  the  shed — they 


being  my  roosters.  . 

June  1 — More  rain,  and  a  hailstorm  for 
variety.  Read  O.  P.  this  afternoon  bo 
some  of  our  enterprising  detectives  have 
re-discovered  Pembroke.  Personally,  I  d 
sooner  accuse  him  of  writing  V  lolet. 
than  “Jay”  because  it  is  so  absolutely 
different  from  what  he  did  before.  But 
dog  shouldn’t  eat  dog,  so  I’m  not  guess¬ 
ing.  It  is  merely  a  “sententio,  if  you 
know  what  that  is.— “Rommie. 


May  31 — Well,  diary.  I  have  an  out¬ 
burst  of  rage  to  pour  forth,  so  get  out 
your  life  preserver.  Firstly  I  failed  to 
persuade  the  kid  that  she  could  finish 
my  history  outline  for  me.  Ihe  blooming 
thing  was  behind  from  way  back  in 
February  and  I  had  to  do  it  to  pass  my 
course.  In  vain  did  I  hold  up  the  fact 
that  I  have  done  her  algebra  for  her 
many  a  time.  She  retaliated  by  holding 
up  the  fact  that  she  did. my  Latin  for  me 
yesterday — and  then  I  didn’t  know  it.  So 
I  labored,  catching  up  my  outline  and 
making  my  maps.  Then  after  she  had 
finished  tooling  around  with  her  ever¬ 
lasting  old  dresses  she  wanted  to  copy 
that  outline  that  I  had  just  done.  Did 


she?  I  guess  not! 

Secondly:  When  I  called  up  Poly  to 
ask  her  to  go  to  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew”  tonight,  she  said  she  was  sorry, 
but  she  had  a  date.  Ugh  !  with  a  fellow 
(Continued  on  Page  810) 


The  Kingfisher — By  Stanley  Sidoroioicz, 
New  York 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks— By 
Barbara  Knowles  (17),  Rhode  Island 

Chicken  Salad 

Mix  one  quart  of  cold  boiled  chicken 
cut  into  small  cubes  with  one  pint  finely 
cut  celery,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-eight 
teaspoon  pepper,  and  one  egg  cut  into 
small  pieces.  Marinate  with  a  little 
French  dressing  and  let  stand  in  cold 
place  one  hour.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves, 
and  spread  1%  cups  of  mayonnaise  over 
top.  Garnish  with  six  olives  and  one  egg 
boiled  and  cut  into  slices.  Dust  with 
paprika. — Sent  by  Emma  Spader  (14), 
Connecticut. 


The  Bees  Want  the  First  Smell! — By 
John  Mucha,  New  York 


"Drawn  by  Helen  Wright  (16), 
New  York 


The  Gulf  Stream — By  "Harold  Deveney, 
New  Jersey 


The  Circus  Horses — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (10),  New  York 


Draicn  by  Alice  Chew  (16),  New  Jersey 

T  ranquility 

The  pale  yellow  lantern  light  flickers 
Along  the  dusky  road, 

And  I  hear  the  plod  of  a  weary  horse 
Patiently  pulling  his  load. 

The  night  breeze  coolly  murmurs 
And  rustles  among  the  trees, 

It's  perfumed  with  fresh  red  clover 
And  scent  of  growing  leaves. 

The  peepers  sing  in  the  marshland, 

An  ode  to  the  crescent  moon, 

And  the  dream  lady  kisses  my  eyelids, 

As  she  begins  to  croon. 

“Sleep,  dear  one,  and  dream, 

On  the  waves  of  night’s  ne’er-ending 
sea, 

Till  you  reach  the  glad  shores  of  morning, 
And  the  port  of  eternity.” 

By  Jane  E  Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 


If 

If 

A  little  girl, 

With  natural  curl 
Happens  to  be  me — 

Or 

A  rather  big  one 
Curves?  O,  none! 

Appeals  to  your  fancy — 

Yet 

A  little  boy 
With  nary  a  toy 
It  might  be — 

Still 

A  grown-up  young  man, 

VV  ith  a  handsome  "pan” 

I  might  also  be, 

So 

Put  on  your  caps 
Leave  off  your  wraps, 

I  still  exist — I  see. 

— By  Pembroke  the  Terrible. 


To  An  Elm  Tree 

O  elm  tree,  dear  old  elm  tree! 

AjW  great  boughs  reaching  unto  the  sky, 
Ihy  limbs  lifted  in  far-flung  pride, 

1  he  green  of  thy  leaves  glowing  greener 
still, 

Than  the  vine  on  thy  branches  clings  near 
O  elm  tree,  hark  unto  me! 

Twas  years  ago  that  I  first  played  here, 
I  love  thee  still  as  I  loved  thee  then. 

I  have  in  my  heart  those  thoughts  of 
thee, 

And  to  me  those  thoughts  are  forever 
dear. 

O  elm  tree,  friend  unto  me. 

— By  Prudence  Clark,  Pennsylvania. 


I  Choose  to  Smile 

You  call  me  fool,  jester,  yes? 

’Tis  better  by  far,  I  guess, 

To  laugh  when  everything  goes  wrong, 
And  have  instead  of  sighs,  a  song. 

’Tis  better  by  far,  ah  yes,  I  know, 

To  smile  and  sing  and  so 

Let  the  world  know  you’re  happy. 

All  smiles  and  laughs  cover  many  a  tear, 
Hide  many  a  care  that's  gone  with  the 
year. 

Oh  question  if  you  like  all  the  while. 

I  care  not.  I  choose  to  smile. 

— By  Grace  Y.  Cullis  (17), 
Connecticut. 


Rain 

The  sky  is  gray  and  overcast, 

The  rain  falls  swift  and  free, 

While  in  the  yard  in  miniature, 

Are  river,  lake,  and  sea. 

A  sparkling  beauty  may  be  seen 
Among  the  fields  and  grass, 

And  Mother  Earth  seems  very  pleased 
That  rain  is  falling  fast. 

There  is  the  rain  song  on  the  roof. 
And  on  the  window  pane, 

As  though  a  thousand  messages 
It  brings  from  Heav’n  again. 

To  me  there’s  nothing  sweeter  than 
Rain’s  freshness  and  rain’s  song, 

And  rainy  days  are  never  blue 
I'm  happy  all  day  long. 

Georgia.  — By  Alice  Dorsey. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

The  clouds  of  examination  day  are 
hovering  over  head. 

June  may  be  a  month  of  perfect  days, 
but  Our  Page  knows  that  this  is  a  hard 
month  for  contributors  who  would  satis¬ 
fy  both  teachers  and  readers.  We  thank 
those  who  have  upheld  the  quality  of  Our 
Page  through  this  trying  time.  Such  are 
the  true  builders  of  not  only  this  depart¬ 
ment  but  of  future  position. 

Here  is  Pembroke  again,  apparently 
on  a  Summer  vacation  of  some  kind,  and 
perceiving  the  discussion  over  Jay,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  step  in  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Jay  will  now  receive  credit  for  being — 
well — -Jay.  Pembroke  is  writing  with 
the  famous  blood-ink  made  of  the  blood 
of  rats,  but  confides  that  at  times,  even 
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in  tli is  new  chosen  profession,  the  Pem- 
brokian  nose  has  been  pulled. 

Let  not  the  vacation  pass  unfruitfully. 
Send  today  your  first  contribution  to  Our 
Page ;  draw  on  the  backs  of  form  letters 
supplied  by  the  daily  mail,  one  outstand¬ 
ing  experience  for  each  day.  That  is 
what  counts,  the  daily  effort  that  con¬ 
tinues  tomorrow  what  was  begun  yester¬ 
day. 

Everyone  can  write  a  story,  because 
everyone  is  human,  and  a  story  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  human  nature.  Why  try  to 
write  like  a  book  when  you  have  your 
own  original  style  and  setting?  A  great 
many  people  could  write  if  they  could 
let  themselves  go.  Our  recipe  for  writ¬ 
ing  a  story  or  diary  is  to  sit  down  and 
write  frankly  what  you  are,  what  you 
feel  and  what  you  wish  to  do.  Since  it  is 
very  hard  at  first  to  speak  frankly  about 
oneself,  we  suggest  the  diary,  which  need 
never  be  seen  by  any  eye  except  your 
own,  as  being  yours.  Pepys’  Diary  is  one 
of  the  greatest  literary  documents  in  the 
world,  because  he  never  dreamed  that 
anyone  would  read  it.  In  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Defoe  merely  describes  his 
hero's  daily  life.  Well? 

Start  any  kind  of  a  sentence  today, 
add  to  it  tomorrow,  and  continue  the 
day  after.  Farm  life  is  full  of  adven¬ 
ture,  of  variety,  and  that  subtle  thing 
we  call  good  copy.  Appreciate  your  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  child  who  has  never 
known  farm  life. 

The  copy  of  the  month  of  July  need 
not  run  very  largely  to  fireworks.  Our 
Page  comes  out  late  in  the  month,  when 
the  Glorious  Fourth  is  more  than  20 
days  gone.  The  dust  and  sweat  of  July 
for  copy,  and  the  hollyhocks  and  hills  for 
sketches,  not  to  mention  the  grotesque 
drolleries  and  tragedies  of  the  backyard. 
Send  your  work  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month,  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Grace  Cullis  (17), 
Connecticut 


“I  always  go  picking  wild  strawberries 
in  June.  They  taste  very  sweet.  I  love 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  field  with  a  sea  of 
daisies  all  around  me.  A  little  lady  who 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  used  to  say  that  she 
loved  the  daisies  as  well  as  her  roses, 
She  used  to  live  in  a  little  brown  house 
quite  surrounded  by  roses  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  colors.  She  is  an  artist, 
and  used  to  paint  when  she  lived  here.” 
— Pearl  Wilfert  (17),  New  York. 

“To  the  several  readers  of  Our  Page, 
including  that  monkey  Miss  Gullis,  I 
beg  to  deny  being  ‘Jay.’  Although  I  de¬ 
spise  the  inference  that  I  might  be  a 
jay,  still  I  think  no  one  could  be  quite 
as  brilliant  as  I.  Thank  you.” — Pem¬ 
broke  the  Terrible. 

“I  thought  up  this  poem  last  night  at 
about  half  past  ten,  just  after  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  had  flown  over  our  yard  on  its 
wav  to  New  York.  It  looked  so  much 
like  a  great  big  fish  that  I  had  to  write 
about  it.  This  seems  to  be  about  the 
time  that  I  can  work  the  best.” — June 
Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 

“As  you  know  I  am  quite  busy  pre¬ 
paring  for  examinations,  but  I  always 
find  some  last  minutes,  such  as  now — 10 
o'clock  at  night,  the  night  before  the  fifth 
day  of  the  month,  to  draw  for  Our  Page. 
You  asked  me  if  we  studied  pen  drawing. 
No.  we  didn’t,  but  we  do  take  drawing 
in  high  school,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  draw¬ 
ing.  I  probably  would  never  have  a  9t>  on 
my  report  card.”  —  Marion  Wietliorn 
( i8 ) ,  Long  Island. 

“I  would  like  to  get  letters  from 
Maine  and  the  Southern  States.  I  would 
answer  all  I  get,  and  send  snapshot  views 
to  all  who  write.  I  have  quit  school  to 
help  at  home.  Please  write,  everybody. 
— Eva  Durant,  New  York. 

“These  warm  days  make  me  feel 
terribly  lazy.  The  delicious  odor  of  sun¬ 
bathed'  roses,  the  bird  serenades,  and  the 
soft  warm  breezes  make  this  lassitude 
most  delightful.  So  delightful  that  I 
was  tempted  to  neglect  my  usual  letter 
to  Our  Page.  But  I  didn’t,  you  see. 
Harold  Deveney's  ‘Apple  Tree  in  Blossom 
was  exquisite.  I’m  sure  all  of  us  would 
eniov  it  if  he  was  a  more  regular  con¬ 
tributor.  Till  hot  July” — “Violet.” 

“In  my  poem,  I  wonder  if  everyone 
will  ‘get’  the  meaning  of  my  ‘dream  lady’ 
and  of  the  ‘port  of  eternity.’  If  they 
don't  thev  won’t  be  able  to  get  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  title,  ‘Tranquility.’  Should  I 
have  explained  it?” — Jane  Goddard  (16), 
Ohio. 

“I  think  boys  and  girls  should  make  a 
wise  use  of  their  time  by  contributing  to 
Our  Page.  Besides  there  is  a  natural  de¬ 
ficiency  of  contributors  at  this  time. 
Spring  fever,  and  final  examinations,  are 
responsible  in  part  for  it.’  Clark  Allen- 
der  (16),  West  Virginia. 

“This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  tried 
to  write.  All  of  the  pictures  were  good, 
especially  the  one  Pearl  Wilfert  drew. 
We  live  in  an  apple  section,  in  Sonoma 
County,  eight  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean',  airline,  20  mlies  on  the  road. 
There  is  a  road  In  front  of  our  house 
that  goes  to  the  beach.  We  have  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  and  some  chickens,  and  a 
cow  and  calf.  The  calf  is  red,  and  the 
cow  is  black.”  —  Elfreda  Griner  (10), 
California. 


Drawn  by  Ethel  Marshall  (15), 
Delaware 


Humming  Birds 

Did  any  of  you  ever  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  a  humming-bird’s  nest? 
Last  Summer  there  were  four  nests  built 
in  our  trees.  The  nest  is  a  beautiful  crea¬ 
tion  of  plant  fibers  and  cobwebs,  adorned 
with  lichens,  which  resembles  a  tuft  of 
moss  upon  the  bough  where  it  is  placed, 
being  so  small  that  it  is  quite  unnotice- 
able  unless  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
bird. 

In  June  two  eggs  are  laid,  which  are 
about  one-third  by  one-half-inch  in  size. 
Owners  of  flower  gardens  have  the  best 
chance  to  see  them  on  their  trips  to  and 
fro  for  honey  or  insects.  They  remain 
suspended  in  the  air  by  the  rapid  motion 
of  their  wings  when  they  are  taking  nec¬ 
tar  from  flowers.  Their  angry  twitters 
and  squeaks  are  amusing  and  surprising, 
as  are  their  excitable  temperaments. — 
By  Ethel  Marshall  (15),  Delaware. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  809) 
by  the  name  of  Algernon.  I  went  with 
Cookie  though,  and  the  picture  was  good. 
I  like  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Hope  Poly 
had  a  nice,  nice  time. 

June  1— The  isun  shone  this  morning, 
so  the  kid  went  to  church  without  a  hat. 
It  rained  when  she  was  coming  home  and 
she  got  drowned — particularly  her  marcel. 
■She  mourned,  and  spoke  of  putting  on 
black.  Aren’t  girls  funny  anyway,  about 
their  curls?  Three  of  my  hens  hatched 
today.  I  haven’t  counted  the  chickens, 
but  there  are  quite  a  few.  Hope  Peter 
doesn’t  stir  them  up.  When  I  set  those 
hens,  the  little  tyke  got  into  the  nest  and 
I  set  one  of  the  hens  on  top  of  him. 
Some  excitement  for  a  minute  ! 

To  O.  P.  all  hail !  I  read  it  this  P.  M. 
and  noticed  several  statements  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It’s  just  too  bad,  isn’t  it,  Pem¬ 
broke,  that  two  people  can’t  get  poor 
marks  without  being  one  and  the  same 
in  Mr.  Allender's  mind?  I  notice  Miss 
Cullis  has  the  same  idea.  And,  Clark, 
perhaps  you’d  be  interested — I  hauled  in 
an  absolute  zero  one  day  in  arithmetic 
and  it  didn’t  bother  me  a  bit.  We  have 
finals  next  week,  and  I’ll  tell  you  if  I’m 
scheduled  to  graduate. — “Jay.” 


Plans  For  a  Wren  House 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Get  your  tools 
and  come  make  a  birdhouse.  It  is  easy  to 
make,  and  all  the  joy  you  get  from  the 
birds  which  live  in  it  this  Summer  will 
pay  you  for  the  trouble. 

It  is  made  of  half-inch  material ;  a  box 
from  the  grocery  store  will  do.  Strips  of 
bark  to  cover  it  will  make  it  very  pretty, 
although  dull  green  paint  will  also  be 
good.  This  can  be  put  on  a  pole  over  a 
flower  bed,  in  a  tree,  or  nailed  to  a  build¬ 
ing.  Put  one  in  a  tree  near  your  bedroom 
window  and  see  these  'birds  build  in  it. 

It  is  great  fun  to  watch  them  come 
tumbling  out  of  the  hole,  when  the  box 
is  full  of  sticks  to  the  roof  nearly.  You 
will  get  paid  back  in  entertainment  for 
your  labor  on  this  house. — By  Stanley 
Sidorowicz  (14),  New  Yrork. 


Innocence 

Here’s  the  way  Billy  told  it  to  me : 

“It  was  funny,  my  birthday  coming  on 
the  same  day  as  the  circus  did  last  year. 
To  celebrate  it,  mom  promised  to  take  me 
to  it  and  that  afternoon  she  let  me  go 
down  to  see  all  the  sights.  It  was  in 
back  of  the  old  sawmill  just  this  .side  of 
the  village,  and  I  got  there  just  as  the 
afternoon  show  was  starting.  I  was  look¬ 
in’  at  a  big  fat  man  hollerin’  about  hot 
dogs  an’  hamburger  sandwiches  an’  pink 
lemonade,  and  I  got  real  hungry  even 
though  I  had  just  eaten  dinner  only.  an 
hour  before.  I  emptied  my  pocket  into 
my  hands  to  see  how  much  money  I  had. 
and  found  I  had  a  dime,  two  nickels  and 
a  ten  dollar  bill  mom  had  given  me.  I 
finally  decided  on  a  hamburger  sandwich 
with  onions  an’  everythin’  on  it.  As  I  put 
my  money  back,  a  man  whom  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  staii din’  a  couple  of  feet  away  came 
up  to  me.  He  was  a  stranger  but  he  was 


a  good-looking  man  an’  had  a  nice  voice 
as  I  found  out  when  we  got  to  talking 
together.  He  asked  me  about  myself  and 
after  awhile  he  said  he  had  taken  a  likin’ 
to  me.  I  liked  him,  too,  especially  the 
way  he  talked  so  interestingly.  But  I 
suddenly  remembered  I  had  to  go  on  an 
errand.  He  said  he  would  wait  for  me 
until  I  came  back.  When  I  came  back, 
he  was  at  the  same  place  that  I  left  him. 
I  was  getting  hungry  again  and  was  won¬ 
derin’  which  was  best  to  buy,  a  glass  of 
lemonade  or  another  hamburger  sand¬ 
wich.  He  must  have  noticed  me  for  he 
smiled  at  me  and  said  it  was  his  treat. 
He  not  only  bought  me  lemonade  but  also 
another  sandwich.  Then  he  took  me  to 
other  tents  and  bought  me  ice  cream  an’ 
candy  and  he  even  took  me  for  a  couple  of 
rides  on  the  merry-go-round.  And  what 
was  best,  was  the  way  he  talked.  He 
told  me  some  sad  stories  about  clowns, 
and  boy !  how  he  made  my  hair  raise 
when  he  told  me  how  he  escaped  from  a 
lion  once.  I  like  him  very  much  and 
over  an  hour  and  a  half  passed  before  I 
knew  it.  We  found  ourselves  looking  at 
a  tent  with  a  big  wheel  with  a  lot  of 
red  and  white  numbers  on  it,  which  would 
click  when  it  went  around.  Men  put  dimes 
on  a  board  with  numbers  on  it,  and  when 
it  stopped,  the  lucky  man  would  win 
about  a  dollar  for  only  one  dime.  I  was 
thinking,  when  my  companion  asked  me 
why  I  didn’t  try  it.  He  said  he  wasn’t 
allowed,  because  he  belonged  to  the  cir¬ 
cus.  So  I  put  a  dime  on  No.  12,  that 
being  my  age  then.  But  I  lost.  My 
companion  told  me  that  it  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  time  that  a  person  usually 
won  and  asked  me,  why  not  try  again.  I 
said  I  would  like  to.  but  I  couldn’t.  He 
looked  at  me  kind  of  funny-like  and  then 
asked  if  he  hadn’t  seen  me  with  a  ten- 
dollar  bill.  “Sure,”  I  said,  “but  mom 
gave  me  that  to  pay  the  miller  and  that’s 
what  I  did  just  after  I  met  you.”  May¬ 
be  I  was  mistaken,  but  I  thought  he 
looked  sore  for  a  minute.  But  right  away 
he  smiled,  and  after  five  or  10  minutes, 
it  being  near  suppertime,  I  said  goodby 
to  him.  I  went  to  the  circus  with  mom 
and  pop  that  night,  but  gee  whiz,  what  a 
lot  of  fun  and  things  to  eat  I  had,  that 
afternoon,  and  all  for  only  20  cents.” — 
James  Buscaglia,  Pennsylvania. 


A  Dirigible 


A  shadowy  shape  like  a  giant  fish 
Slid  through  the  starry  skies, 

With  its  motor  roaring  like  ocean  waves 
And  its  lights  as  bright  as  eyes. 

O'er  cities  and  towns  the  big  ship  sped 
And  over  the  moonlit  sand. 

On  its  way  to  the  sea  with  its  thunder¬ 
ing  waves, 

Then  off  to  some  far-off  land. 

— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Some  old  Proverbs 

“If  the  oak  is  out  before  the  ash, 

’Twill  be  a  Summer  of  wet  and  splash ; 
If  the  ash  is  out  before  the  oak. 

’Twill  be  a  Summer  of  fire  and  smoke.” 

“When  the  hawthorn  bloom  too  early 
shows, 

We  shall  have  still  many  snows; 

When  the  oak  puts  on  his  goslings  gray, 
’Tis  time  to  sow  barley  night  or  day.” 

“When  elm  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  shilling, 
Plant  kidney  beans  if  you  are  willing ; 
When  elm  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  penny, 
You  must  plant  beans  if  you  wish  to 
have  any.” 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (16),  West 
Virginia. 


“The  Business  of  Being  a  Poet” 

By  way  of  preliminary  observations  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  reader  that  this 
article  is  not  written  in  a  sense  of  su¬ 
periority  or  egotism,  although  possibly  the 
latter  trait  is  responsible  in  a  measure 
for  the  appearance  of  the  article. 

I  do  not  write  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  fasci¬ 
nating  business,  or  who  seriously  expects 
ever  to  be  engaged  in  it,  but  rather  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  girl  who  is  passionate¬ 
ly  interested  in  poetry,  and  who.  in  oc¬ 
casional  wild  flights  of  fancy,  has  sur¬ 
veyed  the  situation  to  the  best  of  her 
amateur  ability.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
claim  to  speak  from  experience,  and  am 
only  giving  my  theory  of  it.  The  opinions 
herein  expressed  were  provoked  by  the 
recent  perusal  of  an  article  in  a  certain 
weekly  book-review  magazine.  Malcom 
Cowley,  who,  by  the  way.  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  seriously  listed  as  a  poet, 
was  the  author  of  the  article,  which  bears 
the  same  name  as  this,  and  is  a  review  of 
“Our  Singing  Strength.”  by  Alfred 
Kreymbourg.  I  am  not  directly  answer¬ 
ing  that  article,  or  I  would  not  be  send¬ 
ing  this  to  Our  Page,  but  I  mention  it  as 
the  provocator  of  my  opinions. 

Being  a  poet  is  a  business,  but  not  a 
profession.  Therefore  it  cannot  command 
a  specific  salary.  When  one  enters  the 
profession  of  medicine  or  engineering,  or 
any  kindred  trades,  one  is  reasonably 
sure  of  a  comfortable  living  at  least,  for 


he  ministers  to  the  physical  or  material 
needs  of  humanity,  which  are  universally 
the  same,  and  he  is  quite  confident  of  a 
widespread  demand  for  his  services.  On 
the  other  hand  the  poet’s  product  is  a 
necessity  for  the  spiritual  development 
of  a  very  few,  and  a  desired  luxury  for  a 
few  others.  Every  human  being  has  a 
finer  nature  which  demands  something 
other  than  bread  and  butter  and  shelter 
for  its  development,  but  no  two  natures 
are  alike.  Therefore  the  demand  for  the 
wares  of  the  poet  is  not  universal.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  plan  to  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  feeding  spirits,  must  expect  dif¬ 
ficult  plodding  as  far  as  their  physical 
welfare  is  concerned. 

If  I  were  about  to  enter  the  poetic  field 
seriously  I  would  not  go  about  it  in  the 
same  way  in  which  those  entering  other 
businesses  would,  by  fitting  out  an  office 
in  the  modern  manner,  and  spending  my 
time  from  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  morning 
till  noon,  from  one  o’clock  on  till  half¬ 
past  four  in  the  afternoon  in  said  office, 
and  then  go  home  and  forget  about  it  for 
the  evening.  Because,  if  one  is  to  be  a 
real  poet,  he  cannot  completely  detach 
himself  from  his  poetic  capacity  at  any 
time. 

One  of  my  qualifications  would  be 
wdiole-hearted  sincerity  and  I  would  take 
myself  seriously  regardless  of  whether 
anyone  else  did  or  not.  I  would  not 
try  to  live  in  the  city,  which  at  best  is 
meagerly  materialistic  place  anyhow,  and 
not  especially  conducive  to  inspiration  ;  I 
would  find  me  a  place  in  the  country  and, 
knowing  that  I  must  make  some  provision 
for  my  physical  upkeep,  it  would  be  a 
farm,  but  with  no  more  of  it  put  to  use 
than  absolutely  necessary  for  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence.  .  I  -would  let  most  of  it 
run  to  its  own  wild  and  primitive  beauty, 
and  there  I  would  dare  to  be  incurabi.v 
poetic,  and  discard  common  sense.  How- 
ever,  please  do  not  do  me  the  injustice 
of  thinking  that  I  suppose  that  being 
incurably  poetic  would  relieve  me  of  all 
life’s  drudgery  and  unpleasantness  (I 
hope  I’ve  lived  long  enough  bv  this  time 
to  know  better  than  that),  but  I  would 
try  to  reduce  them  to  their  minimum 
quantities. 

Daring  to  be  incurably  poetic  involves 
more  perhaps  than  one  would  guess  from 
the  face  of  it.  It  means,  or  might  mean, 
for  me,  to  dare  to  be  extravagant  when 
I  might  not  know’  where  the  next  meal 
was  coming  from.  It  nndoubtedlv  W’ould 
mean  striding  athwart  everybody’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  propriety,  running  imminent  risk 
of  a  free  ride  to  Utica.  I  would  disre¬ 
gard  my  physical  ^health  and  dare  to 
stand  in  the  pouring  rain  and  tempest 
without  an  umbrella  in  search  for  inspira¬ 
tion.  I  might  at  any  time  be  seen  in  the 
garb  of  Hottentot,  American  Indian, 
medieval  knight  or  lady,  Dutchman. 
Chinaman  or  Roumanian  peasant,  and 
not  just  on  dress-up  occasions,  but  each 
would  be  my  regular  work  a  dav  clothes 
while  I  wms  dressed  up  in  it.  ‘i  would 
write  my  poetry  by  candlelight  if  [ 
chose  to,  even  though  I  might  be  in  con¬ 
tinual  danger  of  blindness.  In  fact  I 
would  infuse  the  divine  frenzy  of  the 
Muses  into  everything  I  might  do  or  say. 
!n  short,  I  would  be,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  irresponsibly  crazy. 

And  if  I  starved  I’d  endure  it;  if  I 
wanted  the  consolation  of  books  and 
couldn't  afford  them,  I’d  hike  to  the 
nearest  town  library  for  an  afternoon 
visit ;  if  I  w-anted  to  see  the  world,  and 
didn  t  have  the  money  to  see  it  on.  I  would 
stait  out  afoot  and  cross  the  narrowest 
parts  of  the  ocean  on  a  raft  made  of  logs  • 
(arrested  for  vagrancy,  I  might  compose 
a  new’  “Prisoner’s  Song”). 

I  don't  believe  it  requires  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  intelligence  to  see  the  possibility 
of  some  slight  objections  to  the  serious 
business  of  being  a  poet.  I  don’t  believe 
1  shall  go  into  it  at  any  rate;  I  shall 
only  dabble  in  it  like  I  nibble  at  sweet- 
meats  I  substitute  them  for  potatoes. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Summer  Once  More. — Changing  hem 
lines  are  an  old  story;  we  know  now  that 
sports  dresses  and  tailored  suits  call  for 
about  10  or  12  inches  below  the  knee, 
i  many  formal  dresses  are  ankle  length, 

\  while  evening  dresses  at  least  reach  the 
i  instep,  and  may  billow  on  the  ground.  All 
the  women  who  said  they  would  never 
wear  long  skirts  are  feeling  lonesome,  and 
those  who  show  their  knees  are  definite¬ 
ly  old-fashioned.  Perhaps  the  newest 
developments  are  the  return  of  the  rough 
straw  hat,  including  plain  sailor  shapes, 
and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  open-mesh 
cottons  for  sports  dresses  of  the  shirt¬ 
waist  type.  The  shirt-waist  dress  has 
definitely  returned,  and  is  certainly  a 
sensible  Summer  fashion.  The  rough 
straw  hats  include  those  of  pineapple 
straw,  which  is  very  light.  Many  have 
very  wide  brims,  the  cart-wheel  being  a 
popular  shape.  These  rough  straws, 
either  large  or  small,  being  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  have  become  immediately  popular. 
The  wider  brims  are  used  for  dress  wear, 
including  ballibuntl  in  shoulder  width 
with  velvet  trimming,  and  sometimes 
flowers.  There  are  even  wide  picture 
hats  of  picturesque  type,  with  flowers  and 
foliage.  For  sports  wear  panamas  have 
become  very  popular.  The  panamas  usual¬ 
ly  have  a  creased  crown  and  a  gros- 
grain  band,  but  are  also  popular  with 
a  folded  band  of  dotted  crepe.  White  hats, 
both  felt  and  straw,  are  showing  their 
usual  Summer  popularity.  There  is, 
however,  a  trend  toward  darker  hats,  and 
what  is  rather  new,  brown  hats  are  used 
with  white  and  pastel  frocks,  taking  the 
place  of  black.  In  the  wide-brimmed 
hats,  those  straightly  blocked  are  more 
in  favor  than  the  poke  outline ;  the 
straight  brim  droops  naturally  all  around. 
Stitched  fabric  hats  are  used  for  travel 


brown  flat  crepe,  and  was  unlined.  The 
coat  itself  was  fitted  by  darts  at  the 
waist  in  the  back,  so  that  it  had  a  prin¬ 
cess  outline,  and  the  cape  fitted  closely 
to  the  elbows.  The  only  trimming  was 
around  the  edge  of  the  cape  and  the 
cuffs,  and  this  was  formed  by  folded 
points  of  the  material.  This  pointed 
trimming  was  faced  up  on  the  under 
side.  Most  old-time  dressmakers  know 
how  to  fold  a  straight  piece  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  form  these  points,  which  used 
to  form  the  trimming  on  aprons  and  pil¬ 
low  slips.  We  have  seen  these  folded 
points  used  on  both  coats  and  dresses, 
this  season,  and  also  on  children’s  clothes. 
A  coat  with  a  cape  like  this  must  be 
very  carefully  fitted ;  we  usually  see  three 
or  five  little  pin  tucks  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  extending  two  to  four  inches  down 
from  the  center,  these  giving  the  neck  of 
the  coat  a  smooth  fit  while  the  cape  is 
fitted  on  the  shoulders,  and  at  the  back 
with  shallow  darts.  We  noticed  that 
the  seams  of  this  coat  were  finished  with 
pinking,  instead  of  binding,  the  crepe 
being  so  firm  that  it  would  not  ravel. 
There  was  a,  narrow  tied  belt  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  which  Avas  the  only  fastening.  The 
dress  worn  with  it  was  a  brown  and 
yellow  printed  silk,  the  short  sleeves  scal¬ 
loped  and  bound.  The  dress  itself  was 
quite  an  expensive  one,  being  priced  at 
$45,  and  though  silk  of  fine  quality,  it 
needed  comparison  with  the  pretty 
printed  silks  at  around  $15  to  show  why 
it  cost  so  much  more.  It  was  what  is 
called  dressmaker  finished,  which  means 
that  all  the  little  details  were  carefully 
done ;  the  belt  had  several  rows  of  stitch¬ 
ing,  and  the  buckle  was  covered  with  the 
material.  The  inside  was  neatly  finished, 
with  pinked  seams,  and  the  skirt  had  a 
lining,  like  a  close  short  petticoat,  which 


Warm  Weather  Gowns  and  Ensembles. 


and  sports.  New  felts  of  the  scratch 
type,  or  stitched,  seem  preferred  to  the 
plain  smooth  felts  which,  while  still  popu¬ 
lar,  are  now  an  old  story.  We  think  vel¬ 
vet,  fur  and  novelty  piled  fabrics  will 
appear  strongly  in  Fall  millinery.  Those 
little  berets  which  the  younger  set  likes 
in  both  straw  and  felt  or  cloth  are  now 
immensely  popular. 

The  Popular  Ensemble. — In  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  an  en¬ 
semble  that  was  very  plain,  but  un¬ 
usually  effective.  The  coat,  which  did 
not  entirely  cover  the  dress,  was  king 
blue  crepe,  with  raglan  sleeves  three- 
quarters  long,  so  that  they  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  cover  the  long  loose  sleeves  of  the 
dress.  The  coat  sleeves  sloped  down  to 
an  outer  point,  and  their  general  out¬ 
line  gave  a  cape-like  effect.  There  was 
no  fastening  except  the  belt,  which  had 
a  little  flat  bow  in  front.  The  dress 
that  Avent  Avith  this  coat  Avas  a  printed 
silk  in  blue  and  Avhite,  very  plainly  made, 
the  Avaist  being  draped  at  the  neck  around 
the  V-opening,  this  draping  giving  a 
soft  and  flattering  effect.  The  long  loose 
sleeves  looked  like  undersleeves  beneath 
the  coat.  This  coat  Avas  slightly  curved 
in  princess  effect,  as  so  many  are  now. 

Flounces  and  Furbelows.  —  The 
next  model  shown  is  of  printed  chiffon 
trimmed  Avith  coarse  silk  net  footing. 
The  chiffon  Avas  printed  in  shades  of 
green  Avith  a  touch  of  broAvn,  and  the 
trimming  Avas  brown.  This  dress  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  like  a  revival,  for  the  skirt 
Avas  almost  ankle  length,  and  Avas 
trimmed  Avith  three  circular  flounces, 
each  flounce  edged  Avith  the  broAvn  net. 
The  short  circular  sleeves  Avere  edged 
with  the  net ;  there  Avas  no  trimming  at 
the  Y-neck.  The  prim  little  belt  with  a 
flat  boAv  in  front  Avas  brown  moire  rib¬ 
bon.  The  drooping  Avide-brimmed  hat 
Avas  of  natural  stravv  Avith  a  brown 
moire  band.  We  have  seen  this  contrast¬ 
ing  net  used  as  trimming  on  a  number 
of  dresses,  and  also  piping  in  contrasting 
color,  Avhich  is  another  old  fashion  re¬ 
vived.  Black  and  Avhite  prints  are  piped 
Avith  black,  and  other  contrasts  are  used. 
One  very  pretty  pink-floAvered  georgette 
Avas  piped  on  edge  of  flounces,  sleeves  and 
neck  Avith  bright  blue. 

A  Cape  Coat.— The  graceful  coat  in 
the  center,  with  the  close  cape,  Avas  dark 


did  not  quite  come  doAvn  to  the  knees. 
This  lining  was  of  the  same  material,  and 
Avas  caught  into  the  sides,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  the  circular  flare  from  slipping  for¬ 
ward,  and  also  lessening  the  wrinkling 
of  the  skirt.  The  garment  trade  publi¬ 
cations  say  that  Avomen  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  quality  than  they 
did,  and  no  doubt  quality  will  be  looked 
for  in  make  as  well  as  material.  All  the 
little  details  that  made  this  dress  more 
expensive  are  within  the  ability  of  a 
careful  home  dressmaker. 

The  Useful  Madras. — The  simple  lit¬ 
tle  sports  dress  shoAvn  is  made  of  printed 
madras,  and  is  very  suitable  for  country 
Avear.  Such  dresses  are  seen  at  all  the 
Summer  resorts,  and  they  strongly  recall 
the  shirtwaist  dresses  so  popular  years 
ago.  Such  a  dress  is  strictly  tailor 
made,  and  when  the  home  dressmaker  at¬ 
tempts  it,  she  must  finish  all  the  details 
Avith  as  much  care  as  if  it  were  silk,  or 
it  will  not  look  right.  The  dress  figured 
Avas  petal  pink  madras,  and  was  priced 
at  $18.50  on  Fifth  Avenue — a  price  not 
quite  as  modest  as  the  dress.  We  see  these 
madras  frocks  in  Avhite  and  pastel  shades, 
plain,  figured  and  striped. 

A  Datnty  Dotted  Swiss. — The  small 
girl  shows  a  dainty  little  frock  of  SAviss, 
white  with  a  green  dot.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  nevv  about  the  pattern,  but  the  trim¬ 
ming  Avas  very  pretty.  There  Avas  a 
double  round  collar,  double  cuffs  on  the 
puffed  sleeves  and  a  frill  down  each  side 
of  the  front  panel,  of  white  lawn,  all 
edged  Avith  cross-stitch  of  green  wool. 
This  cross-stitch  Avas  Avorked  over  the 
edge,  just  as  one  finishes  the  rolled  hem 
of  a  handkerchief.  The  little  cloche  hat 
Avas  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress,  seams  and  edge  of  the  brim  being- 
trimmed  Avith  the  avooI  cross-stitch.  We 
haAre  seen  a  good  many  hats  of  this  sort 
among  juvenile  models,  some  of  them  be¬ 
ing  of  the  poke  bonnet  style.  We  notice 
that  little  girls’  dresses  are  shoAving  more 
tendency  tOAvard  Avaist  and  skirt  of  the 
Kate  Greenaway  type,  and  poke  bon¬ 
nets  will  naturally  return  Avith  them. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Among  the  neAV 
Summer  undergarments  Ave  find  a  fish¬ 
net  “altogether,”  Avhich  is  a  long  molded 
corselette  of  rayon  mesh  terminating  in 
a  little  glove-silk  skirt.  It  takes  the 
place  of  both  corset  and  other  underwear. 
This  garment  Avould  mold  the  figure  Avith- 


out  compression  and  give  a  good  foun¬ 
dation.  Those  Ave  saAv  cost  around  $10. 

Some  full-length  Avraps  of  transparent 
velvet  Avere  bordered  Avith  chiffon  frills 
around  the  flaring  bottom  and  the  cir¬ 
cular  waist-length  cape. 

Fur  coats  for  Summer  Avear  are  fea¬ 
tured  of  galapin,  Avhich  is  of  course 
sheared  rabbit.  They  are  white  or  beige, 
short,  medium  or  full  length  costing 
from  $100  to  $200.  Some  new  Summer 
wraps  of  lapin  are  sIioavii  in  the  pastel 
shades  of  blue,  green,  pink,  maize  and 
white — rather  startling  tints  for  rabbits. 
The  fur  is  sheared  to  a  velvety  texture. 

Dresses  of  shirtwaist  style  .in  striped 
Avash  silks  have  returned,  usually  Avith 
short  sleeves.  The  material  has  a  Avhite 
ground  Avith  black  or  colored  stripes, 
Avashes  easily,  and  is  very  cool  and  pret¬ 
ty.  The  same  sort  of  silk  Avas  formerly 
popular  in  tailored  Avaists,  and  these 
dresses  are  made  in  the  plain  tailor  styles. 
Ready-made,  the  good  shops  offer  them 
for  about  $10. 

Jacket  suits  of  dotted  svviss  are  not 
practical,  but  Ave  see  them  among  Sum¬ 
mer  fashions.  They  consist  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  dress  Avith  short  sleeves,  Avith  a  short 
coat  to  match.  Navy  blue,  black  or 
broAvn  seem  the  favored  colors. 

Wooden  clogs  for  beach  wear  are  dis¬ 
played  among  Summer  resort  styles.  They 
consist  of  a  thick  sole  and  Ioav  heel 
carved  from  one  piece  of  wood,  painted 
and  sometimes  decorated  Avith  gilding 
Avith  ornamental  cross  straps  to  hold  the 
clog  on  the  foot.  Of  course  they  are  not 
cheap. 

Striped  cotton  shirting  is  what  the 
shops  call  a  “high”  fashion  for  sports 
dresses.  Some  Ave  have  seen  consist  of 
a  little  shirt  Avith  short  sleeves,  a  dress 
fitted  with  a  yoke  belt,  and  underneath 
shorts  to  match.  Such  a  dress  is  for 
fashionable  golf  and  tennis,  but  Ave  think 
it  ideal  for  country  Avear,  and  any  active 
girl  or  young  woman  should  have  such  a 
costume  for  her  Summer  outings. 

Lace  mitts  are  back  again,  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  frills  and  trailing 
skirts.  We  saiv  them  in  black,  Avhite  and 
pastel  colors,  elboAv  length,  for  $1.35. 

Polka-dot  handkerchief  linen  is  seen 
in  collar  and  cuff  sets,  Ascot  ties,  ban¬ 
dannas  and  hat  bands.  In  addition  to 
blue,  green,  red,  broAvn  or  black  dots  on 
a  Avhite  ground  we  see  black  dots  on 
pink. 

The  Avhite  organdie  dresses  for  evening 
wear  shoAvn  by  all  the  NeAV  York  shops 
are  all  long  and  frilly,  the  flounces  ,often 
edged  with  a  colored  piping,  or  narroAv 
binding.  We  also  see  pink  organdie 
trimmed  with  blue  or  green  binding.  All 
the  pastel  colors  are  featured  in  organdie. 

Dress-length  tunics,  Avhich  are  offered 
(Continued  on  page  817) 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents,  bend 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
liow  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O'Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney.  503- A  Security  Savings  and  | 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


night  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
„  no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  TORE 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitilnge. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Ornamental  Iron  Gates  Drive  Gates  7 

Send  for  free  descriptive  literature 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  67  Metropolitan  Av.fBrooklyn,N.Y. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  Instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 
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Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  Netv  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Oainties  .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

SandAviches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

IIoav  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  Avill  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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More  Automobiles  Every  Year! 

More  Accidents  Every  Year! 

In  New  York  State  last  year  automobiles  and 
trucks  killed  2,960  persons.  And  injured  114,807 
additional.  These  figures  are  appalling. 

Do  not  take  a  chance.  Do  not  drive  without 
insurance.  Even  the  most  careful  drivers  have  ac¬ 
cidents.  Conditions  arise  suddenly  which  you  can¬ 
not  foresee  and  the  damage  is  done. 

A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy 
Covering  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  Will 
SA  VE  YOU  FROM  $ 5 . 00  to  $11. 00 

You  get  your  saving  allowed  outright  as  a  cash 
deduction  when  you  pay  for  your  policy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  are  paying  dividends  upon  expiration  dates. 


SECURITY 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Unless  our  nearest  agent  is  known  to  you,  write 
us  at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address.  He  has  a 
Partial  Payment  Plan.  He  also  is  authorized  to  de¬ 
duct  10%  additional  if  you  have  had  no  accident 
in  two  years. 
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Jersey  Breeders  Meet 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  held  its  annual  meeting  and  field 
day  at  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  June  14.  The  day  was  perfect 
for  such  an  outdoor  gathering  and  up¬ 
wards  of  100  were  present. 

For  many  years  the  station  has  main¬ 
tained  a  purebred  Jersey  herd  of  known 
excellence,  and  has  supplied  foundation 
stock  at  moderate  prices  to  many  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  State.  At  present 
there  are  25  cows,  two  sires  and  some 
young  stock.  That  constructive  breeding 
lias  been  practised  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  production  per  cow  for 
the  herd  is  7,300  lbs.  on  a  10-montlis 
basis.  The  average  fat  test  is  5.54.  Prof. 
Daldberg,  chief  in  the  dairy  department 
of  the  station,  says  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  cow,  all  the  cows  and  heifers 
are  descendants  of  two  purebi'ed  heifers 
bought  in  1900.  There  is  no  contagious 
abortion  in  the  herd,  and  it  has  been 
tuberculosis-free  25  years.  Milking  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  used  23  years,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  longest  continuous 
period  of  machine  use  in  any  herd  in  the 
country. 

A  feature  of  the  forenoon  was  a  judg¬ 
ing  demonstration  in  which  all  were  in¬ 
vited  to  take  part.  The  two  sires,  three 
cows  and  six  daughters  of  those  cows 
were  brought  out,  cards  were  distributed 
containing  the  numbers  of  the  animals, 
and  the  point  was  to  pick  out  the 
mother  and  sire  of  each  daughter  in  the 
half  hour  devoted  to  the  work.  This 
gave  opportunity  for  comparison  of  the 
udder,  face  and  general  conformation,  and 
created  more  interest  than  is  usually 
shown  in  such  a  test. 

The  second  point  for  judgment  was  es¬ 
timating  the  production  of  these  six 
daughters,  based  on  the  records  of  the 
mothers  and  tested  daughters  of  the 
sires,  given  on  the  card.  This  was  a 
more  difficult  job  than  placing  the  rela¬ 
tionship.  A  boy  under  18  came  nearest 
to  a  correct  answer  on  both  points. 

The  station  served  a  free  picnic  lunch 
on  the  lawn,  mainly  products  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow,  except  coffee  and  bread.  Brick, 
cream  and  cottage  cheese,  ice  cream  and 
cultured  buttermilk  from  the  dairy  labo¬ 
ratory,  plenty  of  milk,  bread,  lettuce,  etc., 
made  a  much  appreciated  lunch.  The 
people  helped  themselves  from  the  tables 
and  sat  under  the  trees  on  the  lawn. 

The  afternoon  program  was  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  new  building.  Dr. 
Hedrick  welcomed  the  Club  and  their 
friends,  and  said  that  the  station  is  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  have  people  come  and  look 
over  the  work  being  done.  He  outlined 
the  large  number  of  projects  under  way 
iu  the  different  departments. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
breeding  Jerseys  continuously  41  years, 
spoke  on  the  trend  in  Jersey  breeding, 
showing  the  improvements  in  methods 
and  attitude  toward  constructive  breed¬ 
ing.  Breeders  must  know  the  background 
of  their  cattle,  get  the  facts  and  act  on 
them  so  that  they  may  find  out  whether 
they  are  going  in  the  right  direction  to¬ 
ward  development  of  animals  that  will 
jjroduce  as  well  as  please  the  eye. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Goodale,  of  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  spoke  on  “Breed¬ 
ing  Cattle  for  Milk  Production.”  This 
institution  has  for  30  years  carried  on 
extensive  research  in  heredity.  The 
theories  of  other  investigators  in  these 
lines  have  been  studied  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  some  practical  methods  of  judg¬ 
ing  what  may  be  expected  of  the  progeny 
of  certain  individuals.  The  small  num¬ 
ber  of  calves  a  cow  may  produce  in  a 
working  lifetime  cuts  investigation  of  her 
record  in  transmission  of  qualities  short 
just  at  the  time  it  is  getting  most  inter¬ 
esting.  A  sire,  however,  leaves  much 
more  progeny,  so  that  his  characteristics 
may  be  traced  iu  the  offspring  of  various 
cows.  Yet  this  is  not  easy,  and  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  wrong.  The  best  sire 
may  not  have  the  best  daughters,  because 
of  being  mated  to  cows  of  slightly  in¬ 
ferior  production,  and  a  poorer  sire,  on 
account  of  some  of  his  progeny  being 
from  cows  of  higher  excellence,  may  get 
really  undeserved  reputation  as  a  sire. 

The  Quart ile  method  of  studying  this 
matter  was  given  in  sotne  detail  by  Dr. 
Goodale,  though,  he  stated,  which  is 
evident,  that  it  is  too  complicated  and 
lacking  in  definite  results  for  general  use. 
Under  this  plan,  register  of  merit  records 


are  divided  into  equal  areas — quarters  or 
eighths — quartiles  or  octiles — according 
to  how  far  one  cares  to  go.  The  off¬ 
spring  of  each  sire  is  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  place  of  record  of  each  dam- 
daughter  pair.  Calling  the  best  quarter 
of  the  breed  A  quarter,  the  second  B 
quarter,  etc.,  the  total  progeny  of  each 
sire  may  be  called  100  per  cent.  With  a 
sire  having  four  daughters,  two  from 
dams  with  records  in  the  A  quarter,  called 
A  dams,  one  each  from  B  and  C,  his 
rating  on  this  basis  would  be :  50AA ; 
25BC ;  25CC,  the  dam’s  letter  being  first 
and  placed  in  quarter  second.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  sires  with  long  records  of  test¬ 
ed  daughters,  Spermfield  Owl’s  formula 
would  be:  12AA  +  4AB  +  4AC  + 
23  BA  +  12BB  +  4BC  +  8CA  +  8CB 
+  4CD  +  12DA  +  4DB  +  8DD. 

Although  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
meaning  embodied  in  this  formula,  it 
gives  no  definite  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  how  much  production  a  sire  is  like¬ 
ly  to  transmit  to  his  daughters.  In  an¬ 
other  article  some  of  Dr.  Goodale’s  con¬ 
clusions,  leading  to  the  preparation  of  a 
sire  index  of  use  in  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  given.  w.  w.  H. 

Bitter  Milk 

I  have  a  5Mr.vear-old  Jersey  cow  that 
I  raised  myself  from  seven  days  old.  She 
was  bred  last  on  Sept.  2(5,  1929.  In 
January  her  milk  started  to  have  a  strong 
taste,  now  this  is  the  .second  time  it  has 


happened.  This  is  her  fourth  calf  coming 
with  her  first  two  calves,  which  were 
both  heifers,  her  milk  was  all  right.  With 
her  third  calf  the  milk  had  the  same 
strong  taste  around  4Yo  months — at  that 
time  I  thought  I  had  fed  her  too  much 
pumpkin,  but  now,  when  the  same  thing 
happens,  what  is  the  cause?  At  the  time 
this  strong  taste  appeared  in  the  milk 
she  was  giving  12  to  13  quarts,  when 
she  wa.s  fresh  she  gave  22  quarts.  8 lie 
has  passed  two  successful  tuberculin 
tests,  from  appearences  is.  perfectly  well 
and  has  a  wonderful  appetite.  J.  J- 

New  Jersey 

Cows  which  have  been  milked  through¬ 
out  the  Winter  have  been  producing  under 
a  much  different  condition  than  existed 
with  the  early  dairy  cow  which  produced 
the  bulk  of  her  product  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months  when  green  grass 
was  abundant  and  the  Summer  sunshine 
acted  as  a  tonic.  Passing  the  lactation 
period  more  or  less  confined  and  subsis¬ 
ting  oil  dry  rations  often  brings  a  milk¬ 
ing  cow  into  the  late  Spring  months  in 
a  rather  .sluggish  condition.  Spring, 
especially  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  are  the  most  difficult  months  of 
the  year  in  which  to  produce  milk. 

Milk  of  undesirable  quality  having  off- 
flavors  and  odors  may  or  may  not  be 
due  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  cow. 
Muddy  yards  and  fields  may  contain 
bacteria  which  accidentally  get  into  the 
milk  supply,  causing  it  to  be  objection¬ 
able  to  the  consumer.  Bitter  tastes,  salty 
and  even  metallic  are  words  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  character  of  the  milk  which  is 
objectionable.  To  find  the  real  cause  and 
overcome  the  trouble  is  often  very  difficult. 

If  the  bad  flavor  is  not  noticed  in  the 
milk  when  first  drawn  from  the  cow,  it 
is  probably  due  to  some  organism  which 
is  in  the  water  or  even  in  the  hay  or 
bedding  used  in  the  stable.  A  very 
peculiar  case  was  noted  recently  in  a  herd 
where  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  high 
grade,  natural  cream.  Recently,  however, 
a  form  of  organism  was  discovered  which 
had  probably  gained  entrance  to  the 
cream  as  a  result  of  wiping  the  udder 
of  the  cow  with  water  which  contained 
the  organism.  Pasteurizing  the  cream 
soon  after  separation  overcame  the 


trouble.  The  heating  of  the  milk  in  this 
case  destroyed  the  bacteria  and,  there¬ 
fore.  prevented  the  change  in  the  product. 

Where  fresh  milk  appears  to  have 
tastes  that  are  unnatural  the  trouble 
probably  lies  with  the  cow  and  she  is 
secreting  from  her  milk  glands  something 
which  is  destroying  the  natural  flavor 
of  her  daily  production.  Her  system 
lacks  some  one  thing,  her  condition  is 
run  down,  or  else  she  is  secreting  some 
enzyme  which  is  doing  the  work.  A 
change  of  diet  from  a  dry  feed  to  one  of 
succulence  and  containing  something  of 
a  laxative  nature  often  brings  about  the 
desired  change.  Soaked  beet  pulp  is  the 
best  feed  as  a  source  of  succulence. 
Sometimes  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  given 
from  a  drenching  bottle  will  clean  out  the 
alimentary  tract  and  get  rid  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  salts  can  be  given  with 
greater  effect  often  when  taken  in 
amounts  of  one  pound  at  a  time  and  at 
two  intervals  one  wreek  apart. 

The  cow  that  is  well  along  in  her 
lactation  period  is  more  susceptible  to  the 
production  of  poor  milk  due  to  the  fact 
that  her  balance  of  minerals  is  low  and 
her  system  has  been  depleted.  No  doubt 
there  is  some  relation  between  secretions 
near  freshening  and  the  condition  noticed 
in  the  milk.  When  the  milk  appears  to 
attain  rank  tastes  some  time  after  being 
drawn  from  the  udder,  it  would  be  well  to 
take  particular  precaution  to  use  clean 


bedding,  to  brush  the  animal  well  each 
day,  being  sure  that  no  dirt  or  dust 
clings  to  the  underpart  of  the  animal 
and,  to  clip  the  long  hair  from  the  flank 
and  udder,  wiping  off  the  teats  and  udder 
with  a  damp  cloth  wrung  from  a  solution 
of  hypochlorite  will  also  aid  in  over¬ 
coming  the  disturbance. 

It  is  well  to  discard  three  or  four 
streams  of  first  milk  from  each  quarter 
of  the  udder,  for  it  is  in  this  first  milk 
that  we  find  a  high  percentage  of  bac¬ 
teria  if  any  unfavorable  ones  exist  in 
this  part  of  the  cow’s  manufacturing 
plant.  The  first  milk  contains  very  little 
fat  and  will  not  take  away  much  food 
value  from  the  product.  The  use  of 
utensils  sterilized  by  boiling  water,  steam 
or  a  hypochlorite  .solution,  which  have 
been  rinsed  off  by  fresh  water,  are  definite 
aid  to  sanitation.  Quick  cooling  after  the 
milk  is  drawn  and  the  maintenance  of 
it  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  or 
below  will  also  be  of  certain  benefit.  The 
colder  the  surface  over  which  the  milk 
runs  in  cooling  or  the  colder  the  brine 
into  which  it  is  set  for  cooling,  the  less 
will  be  the  tendency  for  bad  flavors  to 
appear.  It  has  recently  been  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  surface  cooling  under  farm 
conditions  is  no  better  than  setting  the 
fresh  milk  into  a  brine  at  a  temerature 
of  40  degrees  or  below.  It  you  wish  to 
determine  by  another  test  whether  the 
milk  is  becoming  bitter  due  to  the  action 
of  some  organism,  it  might  be  well  to 
compare  some  of  the  milk  which  has  been 
boiled  and  cooled  with  that  which  has 
been  merely  cooled  in  its  natural  taste. 
Turning  your  cow  out  on  fresh  green 
grass  will  probably  help  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  for  her  if  the  condition 
lies  with  the  animal  herself.  j.  w.  b. 


Management  of  the  Bull 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Just  how  to  handle  the  herd  bull  on 
the  average  farm  is  a  problem,  and  the 
animal  is  considered  a  nuisance  by  many 
owners.  He  should  also  be  accounted  the 


most  dangerous  wild  beast  in  America, 
and  it  would  be  well  were  that  idea  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  and  kept  in  mind. 

We  refer  particularly  to  the  bulls  of 
the  dairy  breeds ;  for  they  are  most  spry, 
agile  and  inclined  to  be  mean,  vicious  or 
actually  dangerous.  The  beef-breed  bull 
is  more  phelgmatic,  heavy,  sluggish  and 
possibly  kindly  in  disposition.  We  hear 
of  fewer  eases  of  goring  being  done  by 
such  bulls,  compared  with  the  lighter, 
more  nervous  dairy  bull  of  sprinter  type 
and  ugly  temperament.  But  whatever 
the  breed  or  supposed  temperament  of 
the  bull,  he  should,  at  all  times,  be  so 
managed  that  there  will  be  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  danger  of  his  injuring  his  feeder 
or  handler,  or  getting  at  strangers. 

The  bull  that  is  known  to  be  vicious  is 
not  most  dangerous,  for  he  is  more  care¬ 
fully  watched,  and  eventually  is  sent  to 
the  butcher,  if  lie  becomes  too  trouble¬ 
some.  It  is  the  “kind  as  a  kitten,”  “per¬ 
fectly  docile”  bull  that  does  most  of  the 
tragic  goring.  It  would  seem  that  this 
trusted  animal  is  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  injure  his  master  or  attendant,  and 
goes  into  action  when  something  unex¬ 
pected  occurs.  In  one  instance  that  came 
recently  to  our  attention,  the  trusted  bull, 
perfectly  gentle  until  that  time,  became 
vicious  at  once  when  his  attendant  slipped 
and  fell  as  he  went  to  bring  him  into  the 
stable.  Had  the  bull  not  thrown  the 
man  under  a  manure  spreader  he  would 
have  killed  him  quickly.  As  it  was  a  brok¬ 
en  rib  or  two  and  many  bruises  summed 
up  the  damage  done.  But  the  bull  also 
managed  to  bunt  the  wagon  to  pieces, 
after  the  attendant  was  rescued.  It  never 
pays  to  consider  any  bull  safe,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  harmless. 

Every  Summer,  as  we  take  auto  trips 
through  the  country,  we  see  herd  bulls 
tied  by  the  nose-ring  alone  on  the  front 
lawn  of  the  farmhouse,  or  by  the  road¬ 
side,  or  tied  by  a  small  rope  or  strap, 
or  running  loose  in  a  poorly  fenced  pas¬ 
ture  skirting  the  highway  on  which  little 
children  walk  daily  to  school.  That  is  all 
wrong.  It  is  taking  chances  and  inviting 
tragedies.  The  bull  should  never  be  led 
out  without  a  staff  hooked  into  the  nose¬ 
ring,  and  a  strong  rope  or  strap  attached 
to  a  strong  halter  on  the  animal’s  head. 
If  the  bull  is  known  to  be  dangerous  he 
should  have  two  leaders,  holding  a  rope 
each,  on  each  side,  in  addition  to  the 
staff.  It  would  be  better  still  to  keep  the 
bull  in  a  special  house  and  paddock  fur¬ 
nished  with  pens  having  gates  that  can 
be  raised  and  lowered  with  ropes  on 
pulleys,  so  that  cows  may  be  bred  with¬ 
out  the  attendant  having  to  handle  the 
bull.  Many  dairymen  are  now  housing 
and  penning  the  herd  bull  in  that  way 
and  no  longer  run  chances  of  being  gored. 

The  herd  bull  never  should  run  with 
the  cows  on  pastures  and  certainly  never 
loose  with  the  cows  on  the  public  high¬ 
way.  Letting  him  run  loose  is  against 
the  law  in  many  localities  and  rightly  so, 
but  the  law  to  that  effect  is  not  always 
strictly  observed  or  enforced.  Apart  from 
the  danger  involved  by  letting  the  bull  run 
with  the  cows  is  the  likelihood  of  injury 
to  the  bull  by  that  practice.  LTnless  in 
the  range  country,  the  herd  bull  always 
should  be  kept  apart  from  the  cows,  but 
should  be  made  to  take  active  outdoor 
exercise  daily  in  a  paddock,  or  should 
be  worked  in  harness  or  in  a  tread-power. 
Exercise  is  imperative  to  insure  mus¬ 
cularity  and  prepotency.  It  may  also 
be  stimulated  by  letting  the  bull  butt  at 
a  big  smooth  stump  or  block  of  wood 
hung  by  chains  from  an  overhead  beam 
in  his  exercise  yard,  or  he  may  be  allowed 
to  butt  at  a  big  empty  molasses  or  oil 
barrel.  To  prevent  early  impotency,  par¬ 
tial  or  complete,  it  is  best  not  to  use  a 
bull  until  he  is  18  months  old,  and  then 
lightly  until  two  to  three  years  old. 

The  bull  should  also  be  properly  fed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  use  corn  as  the  chief 
item  of  the  grain  ration.  Protein  rich 
concentrates  are  more  needed  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season  the  bull's  ration 
should  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dairy  cow  that  is  yielding  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  milk.  Five  to  eight 
pounds  of  a  well-balanced  concentrate 
ration  daily  should  suffice,  along  with  a 
legume  hay,  or  mixture  of  such  roughage. 
The  bull  may  also  have  10  to  15  lbs.  of 
sound  corn  silage  daily,  but  most  owners 
believe  it  a  mistake  to  feed  as  much  sil¬ 
age  to  the  bull  as  is  given  to  a  cow  in 
full  milk.  An  exclusive  roughage  ration 
of  Alfalfa  hay  may  also  prove  injurious, 


Here  is  picture  of  some  Delaware  pigs  at  feeding  time.  Sent  by  Mr.  Granville  Wilkins. 
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in  that  it  may  irritate  the  kidneys  and 
excessively  relax  the  bowels.  Clover  and 
Aifalfa  may  be  mixed  and,  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  over-looseness  of  the  bowels, 
mixed  Timothy  and  Red  clover  may  be 
substituted.  Green  clover  and  green  Al¬ 
falfa  are  not  considered  so  suitable  for 
the  breeding  bull,  but  may  form  a  part 
of  the  ration  when  silage  is  not  being 
fed. 

Ohio  Dairy  Day 

Everyone  interested  in  dairying  is 
invited  to  attend  the  third  annual  dairy 
day  to  be  held  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio 
August  8.  Special  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  provide  a  program  for  the  ladies 
and  children  as  well  as  the  men.  Ample 
picnic  grounds  are  available  for  those 
who  desire  to  bring  their  dinners,  or 
lunch  may  be  secured  on  the  grounds  at 
a  moderate  cost.  In  the  afternoon  there 
will  be  games  and  contests  for  the 
children.  Prizes  will  be  awarded. 

In  the  morning  there  will  be  24  short 
talks,  six  being  in  progress  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  The  material 
given  in  these  sessions  will  be  “boiled 
down,”  and  ample  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  asking  questions.  The  subjects 
covered  will  be  of  vital  interest  to 
dairymen ;  included  among  them  will  be 
abortion,  udder  diseases,  feeding  in 
several  of  its  phases,  calf-raising,  pro¬ 
ducing  sanitary  milk,  and  marketing  of 
milk.  Program  starts  at  9 :30  a.  m.  The 
12  or  more  specialists  present  at  the 
station  dairy  day  will  also  be  available 
to  confer  with  individual  dairymen  on 
their  respective  problems. 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  morning  pro¬ 
gram,  inspection  tours  will  be  conducted 
through  the  main  dairy  barn  at  regular 
intervals.  The  experiments  in  progress, 
as  well  as  those  completed  during  the  last 
year,  will  be  explained.  To  those  who 
have  previously  been  at  the  Station  the 
dairy  barn  will  show  a  decided  contrast. 
The  inside  of  this  barn  has  been  re¬ 
modeled,  and  a  new  type  of  stall  afford¬ 
ing  some  unique  advantages  over  the  old 
type  has  been  added.  The  barn  now 
houses  9G  head  of  milking  cows  and 
young  cattle. 

Pennsylvania  Livestock 

The  value  of  livestock  on  farms  in  the 
Commonwealth  on  January  1,  1930,  was 
estimated  at  $180,984,000  compared  to 
$180,1S2,000  on  the  corresponding  date  a 
year  previous. 

Eight  counties  —  Berks,  Bradford, 
Chester,  Crawford,  Lancaster,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Washington,  and  York — each  had 
farm  animals  valued  at  more  than  $5,- 
000,000  on  January  1  this  year,  the 
value  in  the  eight  counties  being 
$56,814,520,  almost  one-third  of  the 
.State  total.  Dairying  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  high  livestock  value  in  these 
counties. 

Pennsylvania  is  now  one  of  the  five 
greatest  livestock  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  being  surpassed  only 
by  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
Ohio.  In  total  value  of  dairy  cattle,  it 
stands  fifth  among  all  the  States,  being 
outranked  only  by  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa.  In  average  value 
of  dairy  cattle  per  head,  Pennsylvania 
exceeds  all  these  States  excepting  New 
York. 


Cross-Breeding  for  Beef 

Any  area  which  is  close  to  large 
centers  of  beef  consumption,  and  has 
unused  pastures  and  uncut  meadows,  is 
suitable  for  beef  cattle  raising.  Farmers 
who  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  their 
returns  from  making  milk,  and  those  who 
desire  to  utilize  their  farm  land,  are 
considering  the  possibilities  of  raising 
beef  cattle  in  the  East.  Less-  than  10 
years  ago  a  beef  herd  that  was  founded 
on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  now 
numbers  about  2,000  head  of  commercial 
and  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  The 
farm  is  demonstrating  that  prime  beef 
can  be  successfully  produced  in  that  area 
of  New  York  State.  The  cost  of  keeping 
a  beef  cow  there  is  but  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  keeping  one  on  the  Texas 
range. 

A  farmer  has  been  shipping  western 
steers  .  to  his  farm  in  New  England, 
pasturing  them  through  the  Summer  and 
selling  them  to  local  butchers  profitably. 
Steers  that  did  not  fatten  sufficiently 
the  first  year,  have  been  wintered  on  hay, 
and  sold  off  grass  the  second  year.  This 
procedure  has  been  repeated  sufficiently 
to  remove  the  possible  suspicion  that  he 

struck  a  favorable  year.”  In  order  to 
do  this,  a  man  must  be  able  to  handle  a 


carload  or  more.  He  cannot  expect  a  six 
months’  finish  on  grass,  however,  to 
yield  an  unusually  large  profit.  A  good 
grade  of  Stocker  steer  or  heifer  would  be 
essential  for  this  use,  since  it  is  the 
better  grades  that  sell  best  here. 

Many  a  man,  of  course,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  produce  beef  under  either  of 
these  plans.  The  crossing  of  a  good  beef 
sire  on  strong,  rugged  dairy  cows  will 
produce  satisfactory  feeder  cattle.  Even 
calves  fit  to  make  good  baby  beeves  can 
thus  be  produced.  In  the  last  live  years 
a  cross-bred  steer  won  fourth-prize  at  the 
National  Western 'Stock  Show  in  Denver. 
He  was  a  little  coarser  and  rougher  than 
the  ideal  beef  steer,  but  carried  a  wealth 
of  flesh,  finished  quickly,  and  killed  out 
a  good  carcass.  His  dam  was  a  1,050-lb. 
Holstein -Friesian  nurse  cow,  as  lean  as 
any  dairy  cow  should  be,  and  his  sire 
was  a  thick-fleshed  Shorthorn  bull,  but 
not  a  show  bull. 

Where  a  man  intends  to  keep  some 
heifers  for  breeding,  a  Milking  Shorthorn 
bull,  of  unusually  beefy1  conformation, 
would  make  a  satisfactory  cross  on  his 
dairy  cows.  If  a  man  didn’t  want  to  keep 
any  heifers,  then  an  Aberdeen-Angus 
bull  could  hardly  be  excelled  for  cross¬ 
ing  on  dairy  cows,  to  produce  calves  to 
raise  for  beef.  The  hornless  head  and 
the  black  color  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
are  dominant  in  heredity,  and  the  cross¬ 
bred  calves  would  be  mainly  hornless  and 
solid  black  in  color.  This  uniformity, 
together  with  the  short  legs  and  thick¬ 
ness  that  they  would  likely  inherit  from 
their  sire,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
feeder. 

Experimental  wTork  carried  on  in 
Wisconsin  with  this  cross  is  interesting. 
Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus,  cross-bred 
Aberdeen-Angus-IIolstein-Friesian  and 
purebred  Holstein-Friesian  calves  of  as 
near  the  same  age  as  could  be  produced 
were  allowed  to  nurse  their  dams  until 
six  months  of  age.  They  were  fed  grain 
from  the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks,  in 
addition  to  their  dams’  milk.  In  most 
instances,  two  calves  nursed  one  cow, 
and  one  cow  nursed  three  calves.  At  six 
months  of  age,  the  calves  were  put  on 
a  full  feed  of  corn,  oats,  linseed  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  Alfalfa  hay,  and  corn 
silage.  The  feeding  period  was  200  days ; 
then  the  calves  went  on  the  market  as 
finished  baby  beef.  At  the  end  of  the  test, 
the  calves  were  slaughtered  and  their 
carcasses  graded  by  Chicago  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  meat  men.  No  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  feeds  consumed  by  the 
different  lots  of  calves  existed.  Each 
year,  however,  the  IIolstein—Friesian 
calves  showed  a  lower  dressing  percent¬ 
age  or  yield  of  beef  than  either  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  calves  or  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus-IIolstein-Friesian  crosses.  The 
significant  differences  brought  out  were 
that  every  year  the  Holstein-Friesian 
carcasses  carried  a  bluish  fat,  were 
angular,  long-shanked,  heavy  in  kidney 
fat  as  compared  with  external  fat,  and 
were  light  in  the  loin.  The  first  year, 
when  the  feeding  period  was  just  over 
six  months,  these  carcasses  were  not 
suitable  to  the  retail  trade  for  side  beef. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus-IIolstein-Friesian 
crosses  were  slightly  longer-shanked  than 
the  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus,  and  showed 
more  kidney  fat.  They  were  thick,  how¬ 
ever,  and  very  much  like  the  purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus  carcasses.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  persuade  anyone  to  engage  in 
raising  beef  cattle  in  the  East  or  else¬ 
where,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  beef  can  be 
produced  profitably  on  many  eastern 
farms ;  and  cross-breeding,  sensibly  done, 
is  one  way  to  begin  in  this  business  with¬ 
out  making  a  large  initial  outlay  of  cash. 

W.  HOWARD  FORSYTH 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

July  8. — Ayrshires;  Maple  Vista  dis¬ 
persal.  L.  L.  Grow  &  Son,  Fort  Jack- 
son,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4-5. — Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale.  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlman,  Ri- 
pon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  30. — St.  Croix  County  Asylum  an¬ 
nual  sale :  Holsteins ;  New  Richmond, 
Wis.;  R.  IT.  Posten;  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  — ■  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale;  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale ;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  7-10. — -International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

July  9-11. — Michigan  Cherry  Festival, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 

July  12. — Farmers’  Field  Day,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station,  Madison,  Wis. 

July  15-17. —  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Aug.  4-9. — International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug.  12-15. — International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  15. — Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  AVis. 

Oct.  _  22-24 — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisbur,  Pa. 


.  DISPERSAL!  MAPLE  VISTA  AYRSHIRES , 

jSSTOb "  115  HEAD  -  F  at  THE  farm,k 

Headed  by  the  great  show  and  breeding  bul),  HOBSLAND  SYNDICATE,  first  prize 
yearling  at  the  1028  Eastern  States  Exposition,  and 

A  SCORE  OF  HEAD-LINERS 

The  Maple  Vista  herd  was  founded  on  some  of  the  choicest  blood  lines  available  in 
Scotland,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  offering  includes  a  carefully  selected  lot  of 
deep  milking  cows;  a  show  herd  that  is  ready  to  go  out  and  win;  foundation  females 
that  will  add  pedigree,  production  and  prestige  to  any  herd. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  buy  daughters  of  Hobsland  Syndicate,  Auchenbrain  Ben  Bo, 
Strathglass  Bardoch,  Stratliglass  Morning  Star  and  other  highly-regarded  sires;  as  well 
as  such  desirable  females  as  the  French  Prize  Cup  Winner,  Ben  Bo’s  Peggy,  Helen  of 
Springdale  with  two  consecutive  15,000-pound  records;  and  others  of  equal  worth. 

HERD  FUIXY  ACCREDITED  —  CERTIFICATE  NO.  255138 

L.  L.  GROW  &  SON  ::  Fort  Jackson,  New  York 

E.  M.  GRANGER,  Auctioneer  —  JAMES  G.  WATSON,  In  the  Box 

Note — Fort  Jackson  is  eight  miles  from  WiiWhrop  on  the  Ogdensburg  Division  of  the 
Rutland  Railroad,  and  14  miles  from  Potsdam  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 


|  GUERNSEYS  j 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEtD  FARM 

Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bullsoffers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 

aa*A  R  BELL  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
|  age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 

■  FARMS  sires.  Held  accredited  and  blood 

■  PIICDIICCVC  tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 

■  UUtlf  Hat,  I  a  BELL  FARMS, Smlthvillo Flats, N.Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.£roo™m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y 

COR  SALE— Small  herd  young  Reg.  GUERNSEY  COWS 

I  that  give  6.676  milk.  Two  about  to  freshen 

MRS.  J.  G.  BELL  -  -  Burdett,  TV.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery— 

Best  bred  Ormsbys,  Colanthas  and  Prillys.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  M.  Dennis  &  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  Md. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  j 

15  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers  Tested”0 and1’  ‘rated' 

GREENWOOD  FARM  -  Whitewater.  Wis. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

The  breeding  and  production  that  satisfies.  All  dairy 
breeds  of  best  quality.  Every  buyer  i  have  had  from 
out  of  State  Iras  bought  cows. 

CHESTER  DURHAM,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 

f  p  I  T.  B.  Tostod 

I  HWC  I  fit*  1  AHolslelns  .rid  Guernseys 

*v  O  A  vAA  s-fCtlC,,,  carloads  lots, sixty-day 
retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsvllle,  N.  Y 

DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Bhomont,  Dept.  R,  Hontieello,  lorva 

PESfEB  COLLIE  PUPS 

TRACY  NEISH  -  -  DE  LANCET,  N.  Y. 

rf-'OL.I.IE  ami  FOX  TERRIER  1» DPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

A  irnrlolno  Tw0  months  old.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
11  CUdlCb  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  EOX  TERRIERS  —  Lists 
AY  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY.  PANA,  ILL. 

CREAT  DANES  lead  as  watch  dogs  and  pets.  We 
wl  raise  them.  Earl  Steves  -  Intervale,  N.  H. 

JERSEYS 

Wanted-REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL 

between  age  of  one  and  three.  In  reply  state  names 
of  the  Dam  and  Sire.  E.  T.  BEDFORD  2nd,  14th 
Street  and  Ely  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

Q A 1  C  Choice  PfliTQ  Saanens and  grades,  $loup. 

run  OALC  MILK  UUA  1  0  j.  D.  SAHLER,  Hurley,  N.Y. 

White  Saanen,  small  ones  $10;  full 
VCvCl  lO  "“grown  $20.  Frank  Foster,  Barnard,Vt. 

(  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penns. 

HORSES 

BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 
•‘For  Farm  Work " 

3  in  1  Sale— Reg.  Brood  Mares  with  sucklings  coats  and 
in  foal  again.  Two-year-olds,  yearlings  and  young 
stallions.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  -  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

SHETLAND  and  WELSH  PONY 

Crossed,  4  years.  Color  dun,  some  white;  a  beauty; 
gentle.  Price.  $100;  also  one  billy  goat,  4  months  old. 

E.  L.  ECKERT  :  NEW  OXFORD,  PA. 


SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  V 
J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

niinnnn  Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
IlKill  \  kig  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
UillllJIlll  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WIIWWW  ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINEfo'ir 

F.  M.  Patliiigtoii  Jt  Son  -  MerriOeld,  N.  Y. 

UrMl  Berkshires  pe^«tered- eood  type  and 

—  TYPE  UCIROIIIICO  breeding.  Spring  pigs  and 
service  boars  at  farmer’s  price.  J. ».  Hamilton,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Buy  HALL’S  Poland-Chinas 

1  igs  or  pairs;  also  Fall  sows.  (j.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

r|HIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
VP  $8.00  ea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  K. I1ILL, Seneca  Falls.X.  Y. 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chestsr  While  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
**•00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 

PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Duroc  -  Poland  Chinas 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $5 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459- W 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

8  weeks  old, 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Crowing  8took 

MY  GUAliANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  if  dissatisfied, 
return  at  niy  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  •  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0406 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5  ea.  -  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-Berkshire  — V  orkglilre-C'hester  Crossed 

0  to  T  Weeks  Old .  $5.00  each 

8  Weeks  Old .  $5,25  eatli 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 
J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass-— Tel.  1503-W. 


SHEEP 


Reg. 


_  and  DORSET  Ewes  and  Rams 

15  to  $25  each.  Shipped  on  approval — no  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Also  Angus  cattle.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  (T,T^ir?de\yif  oslbe  im- 

poned  ram;  also  rams.  FREQ  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS.  Lodi,  New  York 


RABBITS 


Pedigreed  Chinchilla  R„EDHS 

VAN  DYKE,  809  Glonwood  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  PED.  CHINCHILLAS— While.  Steel,  Gray  Flemish  Giants 
Silver  Marlins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  Vt 

Gray  Flemish  Giants  ilSTwESwESSS; 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
A  terest  by  thousands  oi  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’.  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tale*; 
Guliver’s  Travel*,  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glaa*; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tale*.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  We*t  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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You  have  a  right  to 
demand  the  results 
which  come  from  years 
of  research.  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  study,  and  the 
economies  of  our  tre¬ 
mendous  production. 


Thousands  of  farms 
are  proving  that  Park 
&  Pollard  feeds  stand 
the  acid  test  for  max¬ 
imum  feeder  profits. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Tabic  Corn  Meal. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.L).  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLPKE,  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  t>v  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

$10.00—  100,  $90.00—1000.  Mixed,  $9.00—100 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  $8.00-100 
White  Rock.  8.50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 
400  or  more,  halt  cent  less.  Safe  delivery. 

Layweli  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks .  8c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7c. 

Write  (or  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna, 


Quality  Chicks 


9  -7^  CHICKS 


Big  husky  pure  Barron 

_ _ )  _  English  White  Leghorn 

Chicks, "from  2-year-old  trapnested  hens,  9k<c.  Pen  Two 
74jc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pullets  now  for  sale. 
Catalog  Free.  IVillacker  Log-horn  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $7.00 — 100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  IV M.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  l*a. 


a  enn  white 

t,vvv  Leghorn 


Pull  etc  12  weeks  old,  Barron  Strain; 
rullclb  good  healthy  stock,  $1.25  each. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN'  SOPRANO,  Millerton,  N.  ¥. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES- All  ages 

A.  P.  A.  “Certified.  Disease  tree;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 

YOU  STILL  HAVE  TIME 

£  for  delivery  of  some  of  our  exceptional  Baby  Turks 
?  at  25%  off  of  our  regular  prices.  Day-olds  now  sell- 
V  iug  at  75c.  Get  our  prices  on  birds  that  we  have 
\  gtarted.  Marketing  several  thousand  broilers  this 
S  year.  CIFRE'S  NEW  ENGLAND  TURKEY  FARM 
«  Phone  Medway  1  29-5  Village  S«.,  Medway,  Mass.  . 


DEPENDABLE  MBR0NZE  DAY-OLD  TURKEYS 

FOLKS  for  the  Christmas  Trade  our  July  Turkeys  will 
average  in  good  weight  for  this  season’s  trade.;  July 
prices  65  cents  each  for  July  7th;  July  21st,  50 
cents  each;  twelve  up.  Safe  delivery  and  full  count 
guaranteed.  June  birds  all  sold. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  :  Plymouth.  New  Hampshire 

and  Egg*.  "World’s  Best." 
Send  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog.  PARDEE'S  PEKINS. 
(slip,  L.  I..  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  pekin  heckling,  *27  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lnkerlew  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

ni|A|H  I  Uf»C  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
UUwIYLIIIUw  per  100.  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factorvvllle,  I'a. 
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BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  r“>“ 


$2.00—15. 


80c.  P.  Guinea  eggs, 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sollorsvillo,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaax,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds .  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

...  .  c  ,  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  bquab  to.  allston.  mass. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS,  6^° 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  *8.50  *5.00  *9.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.00  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4.60  8.00 

Mixed .  1.75  S.50  6.00 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed. 
LONGS’  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLET? 

TV  10-12-16  weeks  and  Ready  to  Lay  U 

Your  choice  of  March,  April  or  May  hatched.  Best 
”  grade, healthy, farm  raised  stock  bredfromourhigli 
producing  flock.  2-year-old  breeders.  Booklet  free. 

FISHER  BROTHERS  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 


S.C.WHITE 

LEGHORN 


Pullets 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock 
March  aDd  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


T»  1  /Nl  •  |  (July  hatched).  White,  Brown, 

KahV  LniCkS  B"ff  Leghorns— $10.00  per  100. 
M***KrJ  Rocks,  Reds,  A nconas.Minorcas 

—$12.00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes— $14.00  per 
100.  ( August  hatched  )  $3  more.  Prompt  shipment. 

C.  O.  D.;  postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties. 
Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to 
age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Slrest,  Hackensack,  N,  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  Wh.  Eggs  Al  ways" 
Chicks  and  Eggs,  special  discount  of  50%  on  single  and 
40%  on  large  matings.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices  on 
started  pullets. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  No,  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready-to-lay.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  1629 


numirc _ Qa  Barred  Rocks 

UnllmO - 5JC  and  R.  I.  Reds 


Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa, 


GhigkS 


Barron  Leghorns  $7.00 — 100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00—100 

Mixed  7.00—100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAllstervills,  Pa, 


8-week  Leghorn  Pullets  plump  healthy  bodies.  From 

blood  tested  hen  breeders.  S90  per  100.  10  and  12- 
week  also.  A  Square  Deal  always  from 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vermont  tested.  100%  free  from  white  diarrhea;  heavy 
producers  of  big  eggs.  June  Chicks,  $15  per  100;  $140 
per  1,000.  Started  chicks  in  June,  3  weeks.  30c  each. 

ASCCTNEY  FARMS,  KN-10,  11ARTLANO,  VT. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
UrllLlYa  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 
Barred  Rocks,  9o:  R.  I.  Reds,  9r;  Heavy  Mixed,  8o  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 

prepaid.  B.  W,  AMEY  «  •  Cocolamus,  Pa, 


The  Barracks  System  of 
Poultry  Housing 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
in  bulletin  120,  issued  last  August,  de¬ 
scribes  what  it  calls  “The  Barracks 
System”  of  getting  the  most  out  of 
mature  liens.  It  is  realized  that  old  hens 
that  lay  well  in  late  Summer  and  Fall 
are  particularly  profitable  because  they 
produce  large  eggs  at  a  time  when  a 
premium  is  paid  for  these.  Pullets,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  be  neglected  at  this  time, 
and,  if  a  new'  laying  house  is  not  provided 
each  year,  it  may  become  difficult  to  find 
quarters  for  both  the  old  and  the  young 
birds. 

To  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties 
found,  a  long  henhouse  with  a  third  or 
more  of  the  capacity  of  the  laying  houses 
on  the  plant  may  be  provided.  It  should 
he  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used 
either  as  a  laying  or  a  brooder  house, 
say  from  20  to  80  feet  deep  and  divisi¬ 
ble  into  pens  for  brooding  purposes.  The 
management  of  the  old  hens  consists  in 
doing  a  minmum  amount  of  culling 
during  Spring  and  Summer,  removing 
only  those  that  are  decidedly  out  of 
condition  and  retaining  even  the  molters 
that  show  evidence  of  having  given 
previous  heavy  production.  These  latter, 
under  lights,  should  come  back  quickly 
into  production  and  be  profitable. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  culling 
and  separating  of  the  breeders  having 
been  accomplished,  the  hens  to 'be  held 
should  be  removed  to  the  barracks  house. 
These  should  all  be  in  fair  laying  condi¬ 
tion  or  going  through  a  rapid  molt. 
Artificial  lights  should  then  be  turned  on, 
morning  lighting  being  preferred.  The 
liens  may  have  an  additional  amount  of 
animal  food  and  milk,  a  better  quality 
of  green  food  and  any  other  exceptional 
care  calculated  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
moving  and  to  stimulate  egg  production. 

Some  figures  from  plants'  using  this 
method  show  a  50  per  cent  production 
from  the  old  hens  thus  managed  through 
the  period  of  high  egg  prices,  or  from 
July  to  November,  inclusive.  Another 
set  of  figures  shows  results  from  950  hens 
culled  August  17,  with  359  set  aside  as 
breeders,  41  sold  as  culls  and  569  put 
into  the  barracks  house.  These  latter, 
through  the  remainder  of  August  and  to 
and  including  January  gave  a  net  return 
from  eggs  of  .$860.21  and  an  increase  in 
meat  value  of  $176.79,  or  a  total  return 
for  the  months  of  barracking  of  $1,037. 
Egg  production  alone  during  the  latter 
part  of  December  and  in  January  was 
not  profitable,  but  the  increase  in  meat 
value,  which  came  largely  in  January, 
paid  for  holding  the  birds  to  January  10. 

After  the  hens  are  sold  in  January,  a 
thorough  house  cleaning  will  prepare  the 
barracks  house  for  use  in  brooding.  The 
first  lot  of  clucks  may  be  brooded  there 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  then  removed  to 
colony  houses,  still  with  heat.  Eater 
lots  of  chicks  may  be  brooded  in  colony 
houses  on  range,  and,  after  the  first  lot 
of  cockerels  are  sold,  the  later  cockerels 
may  be  placed  in  the  barracks  house  for 
finishing,  thus  utilizing  the  building  until 
the  time  when  it  must  be  made  ready  for 
the  old  hens  again  in  August.  It  is  not 
recommended  as  an  easy  system  to  carry¬ 
out,  as  it  requires  skill  and  judgement 
in  selection  of  the  birds  to  be  carried 
through  and  in  their  feeding  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  England  poultrymen  have 
increased  their  returns  by  its  use. 

M.  B.  D. 


Avian  Diphtheria 

There  is  no  doubt  that  my  hens  have 
avian  diphtheria.  They  have  swollen 
eyes  and  canker  patches  around  throat, 
and  inside  of  mouth,  but  they  keep  on 
laying  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The 
disease  started  about  12  days  ago.  I 
only  have  one  coop  and  run  so  cannot 
separate  the  sick  ones  except  keeping 
them  behind  a  partition  in  the  same 
house.  Do  you  thing  that  I  can  eradi¬ 
cate  the  disease?  j.  h. 

New  York. 

The  treatment  of  avian  diphtheria,  or 
roup,  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 
It  undoubtedly  can  be  cured,  but  at  the 
expense  of  time  and  labor  that  few  can 
afford,  except,  possibly,  in  the  ease  of  a 
specially  valuable  fowl.  Mild  cases  inayr 
recover  spontaneously,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  getting  rid  of  the  most  obvious 
symptoms,  but  the  disease  germs  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  carried  over  to  a  subsequent 
cold  wet  season,  with  a  renewing  of  the 
outbreak.  It  may  be  that  you  have  a 


less  virulent  form  of  the  disease,  common¬ 
ly  called  chicken-pox.  If  so,  you  should 
discover  the  brownish  scabs  about  the 
face  and  head.  Neither  putting  potassium 
permanganate  in  the  drinking  water  nor 
feeding  a  condition  powder  will  cure  roup, 
bird  diphtheria  or  chicken-pox — all  prob 
ably  different  forms  of  the  same  disease — 
removing  cankers  from  mouth  and  throat 
and  painting  the  sites  with  tincture  of 
iodine  will  help  and  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  choking.  Scrubbing  and  spray¬ 
ing  the  house  with  a  creosol  solution  will 
disinfect  this,  if  well  done,  but  it  will 
not  cure  the  affected  birds.  The  disease 
is  not  transmitted  through  the  egg  but 
by  contact  with  other  birds  already  sick 
or  the  secretions  from  tlieir  mouth  and 
head  that  soil  utensils  or  quarters.  If 
affected  birds  really  recover,  they  may 
be  kept  over  for  another  season,  though 
any  lessened  vitality  from  sickness  of 
any  kind  may  show  itself  in  lack  of 
vigor  in  chicks  hatched  from  their  eggs 
and  hens  that  have  been  seriously  sick 
are  not  to  be  advised  as  breeders.  It  may 
be  that  you  can  keep  your  flock  until  the 
Fall  molting,  if  they  continue  to  lay  well, 
and  then  dispose  of  any  but  those  that 
show  no  evidence  of  the  disease.  Hens 
that  are  sick  enough  now  to  stop  laying- 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  loss,  as  well  as 
a  menace  to  healthy  members  of  the  flock. 
Before  adding  to  the  flock  in  the  Fall,  all 
birds  not  obviously  entirely  well  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock  and  the  quar¬ 
ters  and  utensils  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  this  to  protect 
the  new  occupants  of  the  poultry  house 
and  users  of  the  eating  and  drinking 
utensils.  As  your  flock  is  still  laying 
and  you  do  not  need  to  add  to  it  now, 
it  may  be  your  best  plan  to  get  from  it 
what  you  can  through  the  Summer.  The 
sickness  may  not  be  as  severe  as  you 
now  think,  but  you  should  remember  the 
danger  in  exposing  healthy  birds  later 
to  any  contact  with  the  discharges  from 
mouths,  eyes  or  sores  of  the  ailing  birds 
that  you  now  have.  Maintaining  clean 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  your  poultry 
quarters  while  keeping  your  flock  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  welfare  of  the  fowls,  even 
though  you  expect  to  dispose  of  them 
later.  m.  b.  d. 


Infectious  Bronchitis  in 
Chicks 

On  April  30  we  got  1,000  White  Leg¬ 
horn  baby  chicks  and  they  were  getting 
along  good  until  nearly  two  weeks  old. 
One  night  we  went  in  to  see  them  and 
they  were  all  stretching  their  necks,  open¬ 
ing  their  mouths  and  making  a  whistling 
noise.  We  first  thought  it  was  gapes 
but  someone  told  us  it  acted  more  like 
cold.  They  seemed  to  be  hungry  all  the 
time  and  always  are  eating,  but  it  seems 
to  me  they  can't  swallow  as  they  have 
nothing  in  their  crops.  I  have  been  put¬ 
ting  a  little  disinfectant  in  the  water 
since  they  are  sick.  I  thought  that  would 
help.  w.  J. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  description  is  a  very  good  one 
of  infectious  bronchitis  unusual  perhaps 
only  in  occurring  in  a  flock  of  young 
chicks.  This  disease  is  a  comparatively 
new  one  among  prevalent  poultry  dis¬ 
orders  in  this  country  and  usually  attacks 
birds  from  several  months  of  age  on.  It 
has  been  seen  in  flocks  of  chicks  but  a 
few  weeks  old,  however,  and  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  deaths  in  your  flock.  A 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  air  passages  is  its  sudden  on¬ 
set  and  perhaps  equally  sudden  disap¬ 
pearance.  Affected  birds  are  found 
stretching  their  necks  and  gasping  for 
breath.  Upon  coughing,  they  may  expel 
masses  of  bloody  mucus.  They  choke, 
make  a  peculiar  whistling  noise  as  they 
attempt  to  breathe  and,  if  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  mucus  in  the  air  passages  is  of 
sufficient  amount,  die  of  strangulation. 
ETpon  opening  the  wind  pipe,  you  would 
find  bloody  mucus  clogging  the  passage. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  has  not  been 
found  ;  it  is  very  contagious  and  spreads 
rapidly  in  a  flock.  It  has  been  called 
“chicken  flu”  and  various  other  names 
of  a  popular  nature.  A  suddenly  occur¬ 
ring  acute  inflammation  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  wind  pipe  and  deeper 
passages,  with  bloody  discharge  and  con¬ 
sequent  choking  is  the  condition  present. 
Mortality  in  affected  flocks  is  high  and 
the  spread  of  the  disease  rapid,  but,  as 
has  been  said,  the  infection  may  disap¬ 
pear  as  rapidly  and  as  with  little  known 
reason  as  it  appears. 

Treatment  consists  in  promptly  re¬ 
moving'  affected  birds  from  the  flock  and 
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keeping  them  in  dry,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  until  recovery  or  death.  Such  meas¬ 
ures  as  attempting  to  control  the  inflam¬ 
mation  by  antiseptics  in  drinking  water, 
exposing  the  birds  to  the  fumes  of  burn¬ 
ing  tar  products,  treating  the  individual 
birds  by  administering  antiseptics  to  the 
air  passages  with  a  medicine  dropper, 
etc.,  have  been  employed  but  they  are  of 
doubtful  value. 

After  removing  sick  birds  from  a  flock, 
and  particularly  before  placing  healthy 
ones  in  the  same  quarters,  the  brooder  or 
poultry  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Your  brooder, 
though  new,  should  be  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected  by  scrubbing  with  some  such  cleans¬ 
ing  agent  as  one  pound  of  lye  dissolved 
in  40  gallons  of  hot  water.  Utensils  used 
in  feeding  and  watering  should  be  cleaned 
with  boiling  water.  The  brooder  should 
then  be  opened  to  the  sun  and  air  and 
thoroughly  dried  before  another  flock  of 
chicks  is  placed  in  it.  M.  R  n 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 


Carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  _  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  15  birds, 
the  10  highest  being  counted.  First  col¬ 
umn  is  record  for  week  ending  June  0, 
and  second,  production  for  the  30  weeks 
to  date : 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J...  39  1347 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  33  1315 

Spartan  Rock  Farm,  X.  J....  53  1791 

H.  R.  II.  Nicholas,  X.  J .  39  1125 


JERSEY  BLACK  GTAYTS 

Marcy  Farms,  X.  .T . 

Marcy  Farms,  X.  .T . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Armitage  Realty  Co.,  X.  J... 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Cliarlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  X.  .T . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 
Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.  . 
Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.... 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Sunnyflelds  Farm.  Conn . 

C.  M.  Waldeck,  X.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J . 

MOTTLED  IIOUDAYS 

Skylands  Farm,  X.  Y . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  \V.  LEG  II  OR  Y  S 

J.  Baer,  X.  J . 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  NT.  J. 

Broad  View  Farm,  X.  .1 . 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa... 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J... 
Cobblestone  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y. 

El  den  E.  Cooley,  X.  J . 

Darfelt  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. ... 

A.  He  Marco,  X.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J... 

Garry  He  Young,  X.  J . 

IV.  G.  Eckard,  Mich . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  X.  J . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  X.  Y.... 

Feinderf  Farm,  X.  J. . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. 
Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. 
Giant  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. 

Franks  S.  Gordon,  X.  J . 

M.  M.  Himwich,  X.  J . 

Iloch’s  P.  B.  Farm,  X.  J . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  X.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

E.  E.  Kelly,  X.  J . . . 

Kenvin’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.. 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J... 

F.  II.  Gaskell,  X.  J. .  . . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  X.  J . 

Kwality  Farm,  X.  J.. . 

Morris  Latterman,  X.  J . 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio . 

Emil  Miller,  X.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  X.  J . 

Mount  Hope  Farms,  Mass... 

S.  Olson,  X.  J. . . . 

Paterson  High  School,  X.  J.. 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

A.  Pincus,  X.  J . . . 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  X.  J..  .  . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  .  . . 

Puritas  Spgs.  Farm,  Ohio.  . .  . 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Pyerson  &  Ilaft,  X.  J . 

Ramapo  E.  &  P.  Farm,  X.  .T. 
Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y. 

Rentzel’s  L.  Farm,  Pa . 

Max  Rosencrantz,  X.  J . 

Scherer  Bros.,  X.  J . 

Harry  X.  Sprung,  X.  J . 

Table  Rock  Farms,  X.  Y . 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.... 
Staudt’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J... 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

United  Pltry  Farms,  X.  J.... 
United  Pltry  Farms,  X.  J.... 
Valley  Brook  Farm,  X.  J... 

Helen  Volare,  X.  J . 

M.  Vogel’s  P.  Farm,  X.  J.... 

Vreelaiul  B.  Farm,  X.  J . 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  X.  J . 

Weinman’s  P.  Farm,  X.  J.... 
Wene  Chick  Farms,  X.  J . 
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“Westchester  P.  Farm,  X.  Y..  55  1392 

Westervelt's  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  54  1659 

Whitegg  Farm,  X.  J .  40  1384 

White  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  57  1460 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J .  43  1335 

W.  A.  Yahn,  X.  J .  32  1362 

X.  Jersey  T.  School,  X.  J. ...  52  1474 

Xovin’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J....  47  1323 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J....  47  1543 

John  E.  Volkmar,  X.  J .  50  1579 

Preakness  Pltry  Club,  X.  J. ..  56  1408 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Ailsa  Farms,  X.  J .  30  991 


Egg  Noodles 

Beat  an  egg  slightly,  but  not  until  it 
foams ;  salt  it  to  season  the  dough,  and 
then  work  in  all  the  flour  the  egg  can  be 
made  to  take  up.  Take  the  dough  on  to 
the  board  and  knead  in  flour  until  it  is 
stiff  and  smooth,  then  roll  out  as  thin  as 
possible.  Let  the  sheet  of  dough  dry  for 
a  while,  but  roll  it  into  a  roll  like  a  jelly 
roll  before  it  gets  dry  enough  to  break 
when  rolled ;  slice  from  end,  and  shake 
into  strings.  The  thinner  the  dough  is 
rolled,  and  the  finer  it  is  cut  the  better 
the  noodles  are.  A  very  thin,  sharp  knife 
makes  the  work  of  cutting  much  easier 
and  insures  much  finer  noodles.  The 
directions  given  call  for  one  egg  as  a 


basis,  but  the  method  of  making  is  exactly 
the  same  if  six,  or  a  dozen  eggs  are  used. 
Three  medium-sized  eggs  will  make  a 
sheet  of  dough  20  inches  square  if 
properly  rolled  out,  and  will  be  enough  for 
a  family  of  six  or  eight  hungry  people. 
When  dry  enough  to  roll  and  cut,  the 
noodles  are  dry  enough  to  cook,  but  they 
may  be  kept  for  hours  or  days,  after  they 
are  cut. 


Egg  Desserts 

Delectable  Tarts. — One  cup  of  slightly 
sour  cream,  one  cup  of  seeded  and 
chopped  raisins,  one  cnp  of  sugar  and 
one  egg  with  a  delicate  flavoring  of 
spices.  Beat  the  egg  light,  add  the 
cream  and  sugar ;  the  raisins  well  floured 
and  spices.  Bake  in  tart  or  patty  pans 
with  a  .single  crust. 

Cream  Pie.- — Mix  thoroughly  two  cups 
of  flour  and  five  tablespoons  of  butter, 
then  add  three  tablespoons  of  sugar  and 
one  large  egg,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
beaten  together  previously.  Roll  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  line  two  pie  tins, 
prick  with  a  fork  and  bake  a  pale  brown, 
then  fill  with  this  cream :  Two  cups  of 


milk,  two  tablespoons  of  cornstarch,  five 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  yolks  of  five  eggs. 
Cook  together  like  custard,  and  when  cold 
cover  with  meringue  made  of  whites  of 
five  eggs  and  five  tablespoons  powdered 
sugar. 

Batter  Pudding. — This  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  receipe,  wThich  can  be  depended 
upon.  Measure  12  tablespoons  of  flour 
after  sifting;  then  sift  again  with  a 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder  and  a  small 
one  of  salt.  Beat  four  eggs  without 
separating,  until  very  light  and  before 
mixing  them  to  a  batter  with  a  quart 
of  milk,  butter  a  three-pint  oval  baking 
dish  and  see  that  the  oven  is  of  a  steady 
heat,  as  if  for  baking  bread.  Xow  make 
a  smooth  batter  with  the  milk  and  flour, 
stirring  in  the  eggs  last,  and  bake  about 
one  hour.  The  pudding  will  rise  with  a 
brown  crust  on  top,  and,  by  the  slow 
baking,  the  sides  and  bottom  will  also 
lie  crisp  and  brown,  while  the  interior 
will  be  tender  and  light.  Serve  directly 
from  the  oven,  with  fruit  juice  slightly 
thickened  for  sauce. 


“Joe  has  a  glass  eye.”  “Did  he  tell 
you  that.'1”  “Xo ;  it  just  came  out  in  the 
conversation.” — The  Wampus. 


Built 


Right/ 


t„.nk  today  of  a  day  next  August.  .  .any  day  you  may 
choose ...  a  check-up  time  in  which  you  give  your  pullets 
the  once-over.  As  you  look ...  a  pullet  built  right  is  quick 
to  tell  you  her  story  with  her  legs !  For  the  build  of  her 
legs  is  a  tell-tale  of  the  bone  and  build  inside  of  her.  It’s 
a  tell-tale  of  the  way  she’ll  lay  eggs.  It’s  a  tell-tale  of  the 
kind  of  feed  she’s  had. .  .for  pullets  are  made  of  feed! 


That’s  the  very  reason  why  Purina  Growena  Chow 
(mash)  and  Purina  Intermediate  Hen  Chow  (scratch) 
will  show  you  so  much  difference  on  your  August  check¬ 
up  day !  These  Purina  Chows  contain  every  single  thing 
your  pullets  need  to  build  themselves  right.  These  many 
ingredients ...  a  number  of  them  rare . .  .  are  put  to¬ 
gether  in  just  the  right  proportion. .  .mixed  over  and 
over  960  times ! 


That’s  why  they  do  more  than  build  a  pullet  which  will 
lay  in  16  to  20  weeks.  .  .they  build  a  pullet  which  will 
continue  to  lay  through  October. .  .November. . . Decem¬ 
ber.  .  .January.  .  .February.  .  .with  never  a  stop!  These 
are  the  months  eggs  are  worth  money. .  .these  are  the 
months  for  you  to  make  money!  Feed  Purina  Poultry 
Chows  now. .  .it’ll  show  up  next  winter  in  extra  cash. .  . 
with  which  you  can  do  many  things  ! 
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W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

1 5c  16c  17c  18c 

Prices  are  per  100,  July  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


AT  THESE  BABY  CHICK  PRICES! 

WOLF’S  UTILITY  PRICES-Send  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.O.O. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

s. 

C.  W.  Leqhorns  .  . . . 

..$2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $37.50 

$70 

Buff 

Rocks  . 

$85 

s. 

C.  Brown  Leghorns 

. .  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

37.50 

70 

S.  C. 

&  R.  C.  Reds 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

s. 

C.  Buff  Leghorns  . . 

..  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

37.50 

70 

White  Wyandottes  . 

....  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

s. 

C.  Anconas  . 

..  2.25 

4.00 

7.50 

37.50 

70 

Buff 

Orpingtons  ... 

....  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

s. 

C.  B.  M  inorcas  . . . . 

..  2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

...  4.75 

8.25  15.00 

72.00 

140 

Barred  Rocks  . 

5.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

Ass’t 

Heavy  Mixed 

_  2.35 

4.25 

8.00 

40.00 

80 

White  Rocks  . 

5.00 

9.00 

43.t>U 

85 

Ass’t 

Odds  &  Ends* 

Mxd  2.00 

3.25 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


HUBBARD  »<-; 

f-arMS  rld 

are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full,  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  m  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-testea 

CATALOG  FREE  8 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks  and 
Twelve- week-old  Pullets 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg,  trapnested  strain. 
Famous  throughout  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  size  and  vigor.  State  tested.  We  guarantee 
99%  livability  or  your  money  refunded.  Catalogue 
free.  REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

£>•  C*  R •  I.  RED 

Started  Chicks — 8-1 0-Week  Pullets 

all  bred  from  our  own 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  - 100%  Clean  Stock 

They  satisfy  the  exacting.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  It,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  free  range  breeders,  which  have  been 
culled  by  a  State  College  Graduate. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds... 

W. Wyan., W.  &  Bff.  Rocks 

Leghorns  and  Anconas....  - 

Mixed— all  Heavy .  4.75 

Mixed— all  Breeds . 

Black  Giants .  .  . 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
L  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Box  M  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 
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BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $8.00  per  100; 
$23.50  per  300;  $38.00  per  500;  $75.00  per 
1000.  Two  big  hatches  every  week. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinteltersville,  P*. 


TAKE  NOTICE  tor’ Delivery  for 


Balance  of  Season 

1000 
$70 
90 


70 


BABY 


U/FfUF  Biood- 
ff  L II L  Tested 


CHICKS 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  50  100  400 

Rocks — Reds — -Wyandottes  . $6.50  $12.00  $46.00 

Wyan-Rock  Bram-Rock  Cross  _  6.00  11.00  42  00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks— $1.15  each 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid 
Write  now  for  July,  August  chick  prices. 

Dept,  A, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


PROFIT  MAKERS 

Keep  profits  coming  the  year 
’round  with  Fairport  Quality 
Chicks.  Strong  producers, 
famous  strains,  best  breeds. 
Chicks  Smith-hatched,  extra 
strong  and  vigorous.  All  de¬ 
liveries  guaranteed  100% 
live.  Three-weeks-old  chicks 
a  specialty.  Catalog  FREE 
— a  postcard  brings  it. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES, 
Dept.  42,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  Ttlosdh,p 


lOOO 

l . 

70.00 


Tancred  Strain  100  SOO 

S.  C.  W.  Laghorns .  $7.00  $32.50 

BarredRoeka .  $.00  37.50 

S.  C.  Rada .  9.00 

Haavy  Mixad .  7.50  35.00 

Light  Mixad  .  6.00  . 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery  P  O 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

Unltad  Phona  Bex  R  McAlietervllle,  Pa. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


PRICES 


SPECIAL 

and  August  - 

Barred  Kook.,  $8.00-100,  $87.50-500 
W.  Wyandottes,  $4.95-50,  $8.00-100,  $40-500 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50-100,  $35-500 
8.  0.  White  Leghorns,  $7.00-100 
from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  day*;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTEKYILLE.  I'ENNA. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Tailored  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  7.50 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.......  9.00 

Light  Mix...  $6.60  per  100  HeAvyMix...  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  It.  No.  8,  MoAllsterville,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns..  .  . 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks _ _  _ _  _ 

Light  Mixed . 
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8.C.  W  hite  Leghorns  26  60  100  600 

Tancred  &  Barron  Strains  $2.50  $1.50  $  8.00  $87.50 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds..  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  3.50  6.50  12.00  ..... 

Assorted  4.00  7.00  82.50 

Heavy  MiiWil " ! ! ! !  " ! ! !. ..  2A0  4.50  8.00  87.60 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  nocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100  %  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

This  it  My  pOIV  J 

12th  Year  Exp.  Al^V 

25 

Barred  Ro« . *2.75 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  2.ZS 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25 

Light  Mixed .  2.00 

On  500  lot*  34C  less.  Guaranteed  full  count, 
chicks  are  from  free  range  hooks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  B$x  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM, 


Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


)  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Summer  Bargain  Prices  Now— 100fl  Safe  Delivery 
.  60  100  600 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorca*  .  8.00  15.00  72.80 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stock  Prompt  Shipments. 


ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS 


Box  60 


WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 
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BABY  CHICKS  C.O.O! 


Bend  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S  C  Wh.  tc  Br.  Leo . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

B  Rocks  A  R . I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  R.  A  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  All  Varletie*  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  508,  lellefonte,  Pa. 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Ship  O.  O.  D. 

S.  O  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  - 

W.Wyan.,  Reds  &  W.P.  Rocks  2. 75 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks 

I.iirht  Mixed  Broilers  ...»  , —  •  -  -  - 

10-12week-old  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $85  per  100 
Postage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 

Far  Qr.it.r  Pralil  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Matcher,  Chick..  Box  R  Fort  Trevorton,  Penna. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKS  anm"*ISoati&*ty 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns— Anconas  $6.50  $19  $S» 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rooks— Reds .  7.60  14  40 

Wyandottes— Minorcas— Orpingtons 8.00  15  4a 

Prompt  Shipments,  Postpaid.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 
GOLD  MEDAL  C'HICKERIES,  60  East  Strand.  KIM1STOX,  N.  Y. 

MARCH  HATCHED,  BLOOD-TESTED 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff 

Orpingtons,  $1.50.  Black  Minorcas,  $1.20  each  and 
crates  must  bej  paid.  A<  RIVERS,  Montlcello,  N.  Y, 


CHICKS 
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St 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  $3.0*  $5  5*  $10.90 

Barred  Rocks .  3-09  5-59  19.99 

White  Leghorns,.  2.59  4.59  8  99 

Heavy  Mixed. .  2.59  4.50  8.99 

Light  Mixed .  2. 15  4. 09  7.99 

500  lots  Ho  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.A.  LAUVER, Bo, R, McAliat.rville, Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn*.. 

Barred  Rook* . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 

All  chick*  from  free  range  farm  flock*.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  adv. 
Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  N.  Richfield.  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rock* .  |  s  c*  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  1*  09  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.99  per  100 

100%  liye,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  O.  O.  D. 

f.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  .  Beaver  Springs,  Re. 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or"C.  O.  D.  100 

S.  C.  Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $7.09 
S.  C.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  7.09 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00 

Light  Mix...  85.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $7.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Boxl,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 

QUALITY 
CHICKS 

600  lots 
guaranteed, 
circular. 

C.  P.  LE18TEK, 
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Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 


Itox  1C,  McAlDtervUle,  Penna. 


Sudden  Death  of  Chicks 

I  have  been  losing  chicks  for  the  past 
few  days  they  fail  all  at  once,  their 
wings  droop  and  they  die.  They  are  four 
weeks  old  ;  had  been  outdoors  a  few  days. 
I  have  lost  over  100  out  of  400.  Two 
or  three  weeks  ago  I  sowed  some  hydrated 
lime  in  the  yard  and  harrowed  it  in. 
Could  that  be  the  trouble,  they  were  very 
smart  and  growing.  G.  W.  T. 

Maine 

There  are  so  many  possible  causes  of 
deaths  among  young  chicks  that  is  it 
impossible  to  say  what  is  responsible  in 
any  given  case  without  many  more  par¬ 
ticulars  than  you  give,  possibly  more 
definite  statements  of  conditions  present 
than  you  can  give. 

I  should  not  suspect  hydrated  lime 
harrowed  into  the  chicken  run  but  it  is 
possible  of  course,  that  something  de¬ 
leterious  in  the  way  of  food  has  been 
eaten.  Up  to  four  weeks  of  age,  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea,  or  pullorum  disease,  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  deaths  in  large 
numbers  among  flocks  of  little  chicks,  but 
this  does  not  kill  suddenly  without 
previous  symptoms.  The  affected  chicks 
become  weak,  droopy  in  manner,  humped 
up  in  their  attitude,  sleepy  and  disheveled, 
with  drooping  wings.  This  disease  is 
inherited  through  the  egg  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  cases  and  is  incurable. 

After  four  weeks  of  age,  coccidiosis 
takes  the  place  of  pullorum  disease  as 
the  great  cause  of  mortality.  This  is  a 
disease  more  chronic  in  its  nature  and 
perhaps  not  as  fatal  but  it  takes  many 
chicks  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
cure  for  either  disease  when  it  appears. 
Prevention  by  hatching  only  from  dis¬ 
ease  free  hens  and  such  sanitary  mea¬ 
sures  as  will  prevent  chicks  from  picking 
up  the  organisms  of  coccidiosis  with  food 
and  drink  must  he  depended  upon  for 
freedom  from  these  two  great  scourges 
of  young  chicks.  M.  B.  D. 


Locating  Henhouse 

I  am  contemplating  building  a  larger 
poultry  house  in  bolted  sections  with  a 
partition  for  a  small  feed  and  storage 
room  for  equipment.  I  would  get  a  small 
quantity  of  chickens  at  first  and  if 
successful  I  would  build  and  get  more.  I 
have  four  acres,  a  half  an  acre  being 
cleared  the  remainder  wooded  with  some 
heavy  timber  I  cut  out  the  under  brush 
some  time  ago.  I  shall  cut  some  of  the 
heavy  timber  and  get  it  sawed  nearby  for 
lumber,  thus  getting  more  sun  through. 
I  understand  that  a  chicken  should  have 
three  or  four  square  feet  when  confined 
to  the  house.  How  much  room  should  be 
allowed  for  yard  per  chicken,  the  yard 
being  for  early  Spring,  Summer  and  Pall 
months  and  about  an  hour  before  dusk 
could  let  them  have  free  range  when  I 
would  be  around.  I  suppose  free  range 
would  be  better  but  they  would  be  easy 
prey  for  crows,  snakes  and  dogs.  B.  11. 

Pennsylvania 

The  south  or  southwest  is  the  pre¬ 
ferred  position  for  the  facing  of  a  poultry 
building,  this  giving  best  access  of  direct 
sunlight  to  the  interior.  As  window 
openings  for  light  and  ventilation  are 
usually  placed  upon  one  side  only,  the 
southern  exposure  is  chosen. 

As  for  the  position  of  the  buildings 
upon  the  property,  they  should  he  placed 
where  most  convenient,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  deep  hollows  are  not 
good  locations  for  these  buildings,  as 
cold,  damp  air  settles  in  them  and  makes 
“frost”  more  of  a  problem  than  it  would 
be  upon  a  higher,  well  air-drained  posi¬ 
tion.  If  advantage  can  be  taken  of  a 
wooded  or  hill  windbreak  on  the  side  of 
the  prevailing  Winter  winds,  this  should 
be  done. 

There  are  no  definite  sizes  of  poultry 
yards  to  be  recommended.  They  should 
be  large  enough  to  permit  of  horse  culti¬ 
vation  if  land  is  available,  and  the  idea 
of  having  two  yards  for  each  pen,  so 
that  they  can  be  cultivated  in  rotation,  is 
good.  Outside  yards  for  layers  are  not 
absolutely  essential.  However,  many 
flocks  are  housed  during  their  entire 
productive  period.  Enough  land  to  permit 
of  frequently  changing  the  location  of  the 
brooder  houses  is  essential  to  long  con¬ 
tinued  use,  unless  one  wishes  to  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  using  sun  porches, 
or  wire-floored  runs.  M.  B.  D. 


Sometimes  a  pessimist  is  a  man  to 
whom  an  optimist  owes  money. — Dallas 
News.  '  "  ' 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


4  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Hill  Livestock ,  Poultry ^ 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  withabsolutesafetyasitcontains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


DIAMOND  PICK  B^TsS^r 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  GO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Concentrated  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

B8%  milk  solids,  5%  lactic  acid,  thick  as  custard  with 
no  foreign  ingredients.  Reduces  toe-picking  and  lessens 
danger  from  coccidiosis.  Increases  egg  production  and 
promotes  fertility  and  hatehability.  Good  for  chicks, 
broilers  and  laying  hens.  Sold  direct  from  the  factory  in 
barrels  of  about  485  lbs.  Half  barrels,  about  300  lbs. 
Write  for  Prices 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Titusville,  Pa. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Por  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn* — Everlay  Strain . .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed . 7.00 


y3c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 


Wm.  Nace.  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterrille,  Pa. 


\ 


3  at  money  saving  prices 

9  50  IOO  400 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  -  $6.00  $1 1 .00  $44.00 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes  6.00  11  OO  44.00 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bff.  Leghorns,  Ancona9  5.00 
R.  I.  Reds.  Bff.  Orp..  Bff.  Rocks  6.50 
Buff  Minorcas  - 
Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas 
White  Minorcas 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  IOO  Mixed,  $8.00  per  IOO 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $26.00  per  IOO.  Free  4  color  catalog:. 
1*00  per  cent,  live  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  Box  59  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
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JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leg. $2. 00  $4.00  $7  $34 

Bocks,  Wyandottes  .  2.50  5.00  9  44 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50  5.00  8  39 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75  3.60  6  30 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


SPECIAL/EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


VIGOROUS,  PURE-BRED.  HEAVY  LAYERS— 

Guaranteed  100%  alive.  15  25  50  100 

Wh.,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$1.50  $2.25  $4.00  $7.75 
Bd.  Wh.  Bocks,  White  Wyan.  ...  1.75  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Beds,  Buff  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyand.  ..  2.00  2.75  5.25  9.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Wh.  Orps. 

Lt.  Brahmas  .  2.50  3.50  6.75  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted  (Bocks,  Reds, 

Wyan.,  etc.)  .  1.50  2.25  4.25  8.00 

ADA  HATCHERY,  R.  15,  ADA,  0.  Bef.  1st  Natl.  Bk. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $4. 00  $8.00  $38.00  175.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C. &R.O.Reds  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50  11.00  63.00  - 

Hamburg*  and  Sussex .  6.00  12.00  — —  

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 
100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  7.50 

$35  00 

$  68.99 

500 

9.00 

44.00 

87.00 

6.09 

11.09 

52.59 

100.09 

10.00 

18.00 

87  50 

4.00 

7.00 

34.09 

67.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38  00 

67.00 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
SUMMER  PRICES 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes. . . 

S.  C.  Jersey  Black  Giants.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JULY  7-14-21-28 

Extra  choice,  quality  chicks  from  large 
size  heavy  laying  liens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs. 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  livo 
del.  guaranteed.  $8  per  100;  $39  per  500; 
$77  per  1000.  White  Rocks  $10  per  100; 
$47  per  500.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan.  Pa. 


wh  n 
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ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  de- 
i  livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  I  LSU,  Beaver  Springs.  Penna. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


Among  Dairymen. — Talk  with  dairy¬ 
men  at  their  barns,  houses,  meetings  or 
elsewhere  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and, 
almost  without  an  exception,  the  two 
things  that  they  will  mention  oftenest  and 
most  seriously  are  better  prices  for  their 
milk  and  butterfat,  and  higher-producing 
cows.  Not  many  of  them  regard  the 
V)rjces  of  good  feeds  as  being  too  high, 
but  all  are  trying  to  reduce  their  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  even  in  cases  where  they 
are  low.  We  hear  much  in  the  East  about 
better  pastures  and  -better  cured  mixed 
hays  as  aids  to  increased  returns  from 
dairying.  Some  believe  that  over-produc¬ 
tion"  has  occurred  in  dairying;  most  ot 
those  with  whom  we  have  talked,  how¬ 
ever,  say  with  positiveness  that  the 
difficulty  "lies  in  reduced  consumption,  and 
this,  they  declare,  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
high  prices  that  milk  consumers  m  the 
larger  cities  are  forced  to  pay  to  the  big 
distributors.  -Public  buying  power  has 
decreased  to  some  extent,  but  the  profits 
reported  by  these  concerns  are  increas¬ 
ing,”  said  a  Mohawk  Valley  dairyman. 

Dairy  Herd  Sires.— Dairymen  as  a 
whole  are  using  herd  bulls  that  are  better 
as  individuals  and  more  useful  as  sires 
of  higher-producing  cows  than  they  were 
using  or  could  obtain  15  years  ago. 
Those,  however,  whose  only  use  for  bulls 
is  to  freshen  their  cows  are  mostly  using 
inferior  grades  or  inferior  purebreds  for 
this  purpose.  The  better  the  cow  herd 
the  better  the  sire  used,  as  a  rule ,  and 
vet  we  have  seen  not  a  tew  scrub-hke 
bulls  in  fair  to  good  dairy  herds  in  some 
localities.  Young  dairy  bulls  with  good 
ancestry  behind  them,  are  lower  in  price 
than  they  have  been  in  yeais.  lhey  are 
Irohig  into  the  herds  of  dairymen  who 
for  the  most  part,  have  never  used  as 
good  bulls  as  these  before.  One  of  these 
men  who  keeps  30  grade  and  purebred 
•ows  on  his  farm  in  an  Eastern  New 
york  county,  recently  bought  a  purebred 
bull  14  months  old  for  $12t>.  He  selected 
him  at  a  sale,  where  he  saw  a  numbei 
of  young  bulls  together,  and  although  his 
was  not  the  best  individual  listed  m  the 
catalogue,  yet  there  was  more  nnlk  m 
his  pedigree”  than  in  that  of  any  other 
bull  in  the  auction.  This  bujer  is  begin 
ning  to  improve  his  herd  for  production. 
The  daughters  of  the  new  herd  bull 
should  be  better  producers  than  their 
dams.  Some  of  them  may  be  exceptionally 
high  yielders.  The  trend  today  among 
dairymen  everywhere  who  raise  some  or 
all  of  their  cows  is  toward  the  use  of 
herd  sires  with  plenty  of  milk  in  then- 
pedigrees.  On  its  production  side,  there¬ 
fore,  dairying  is  improving  along  sound 
lines  Its  marketing  problem  remains 
unsolved,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
majority  of  producers  in  every  milk  shed 
in  the  United  States. 

Tiie  Old  Betciier  Shop.— In  a  New 
Jersey  town  we  recently  spent  some  time 
in  two  shops  at  which  meats  are  retailed. 
One  of  the  shops  was  clean,  attractive, 
well  equipped  with  display  refrigerators, 
and  its  hustling  young  owner  was  doing 
a  good  business.  The  other  shop  was  ot 
the  old  type:  fairly  clean,  poorly  organ¬ 
ized  out  of  date  in  equipment,  tor  display, 
and  in  charge  of  an  elderly  man  who 
has  not  learned  how  to  cut  meats  into 
handy,  attractive  portions  to  tempt  and 
“sell”  a  class  of  people  who  personally 
buy  these  commodities.  He  has  probably 
worked  hard  lost  lots  of  money  by  t rust¬ 
ing  people,  and  dealt  honestly  with  his 
customers.  It  was  evident  however,  that 
he  was  neither  trained  nor  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  competition  of  his  rival  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  He  knew 
how  to  do  business  m  the  old  way  .  iH- 
knew  how  to  cut  meats  into  hunks,  wiap 
them  in  heavy  brown  paper,  weigh  them, 
and  keep  a  simple  system  ot  accounts 
with  the  purchasers.  When  they  came  in 
and  wanted  to  buy,  he  could  make  a  sale, 
but  he  couldn’t  do  it  quickly  and  deftlj. 
He  was  not  a  modern  salesman.  I  knew 
many  a  butcher  like  this  one- 
old-fashioned  butchers  in  small  towns  as 
men  and  citizens  who  are  helpful  to  then 
communities.  I  fear,  however ,  i that  1 iei 
ire  losing  out  m  competition  with  a 
class  of  meat  shop  and  chain-store  meat 
Sesmen  who  cut  and  package  meats  to 
ca  d  e  eye  that  rules  many  n  head 
and  purse  today.  The  retad  merehamhsmg 
of  meats  is  changing  rapidly  ,  new  rneth 
ods  of  cutting,  packaging  and  salesman¬ 
ship  are  luring  customers  "  ^ 

old  shops.  These  peop  e  are  always  in  a 
hurry  and  demand  quick  services.  They 
haven’t  much  time  to  buy ,  they 
be  “sold”  politely,  quickly  and  artistic¬ 
ally.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  study  meats,  and  learn  the 
butcher’s  business,  lhey  expect  him  to 
be  an  expert  in  meeting  their  demands  in 
the  least  possible  time.  Quick,  compe¬ 
tent  service  in  the  well-equipped  shop 
is  in  the  interest  of  farmers  who  produce 
beef  pork,  mutton  and  meat  products, 
for  it  increases  the  consumption  of  meats. 
The  old  shop  has  changed  and  modernized 
itself  to  meet  modern  conditions  in  many 
eases.  Apparently  every  other  must  do 
likewise  in  order  to  survive. 

A  Shepherd’s  Notes.  —  Writing  on 
June  1,  a  shepherd  who  is  establishing 
a  flock  on  his  farm  in  Albany  to.,  N.  x., 
says :  “I  am  helping  a  neighbor  shear 
sheep.  Although  I  am  familiar  with  the 
details  of  power  shearing  I  am  eager  to 
re-establish  my  acquaintance  with  the  old 
reliable  hand-shearing  practices  of  our 
fathers.  I  am  particularly  eager  to  see 


and  feel  what  is  under  the  wool  of  the 
lambs  that  are  being  fattened  on  grass 
in  this  neighborhood.  They  are  yearlings. 
The  reported  gains  that  they  have  made 
strike  me  as  being  exceptionally  large. 
At  shearing  time  a  man  who  likes  sheep 
learns  much  about  the  condition,  type 
and  health  of  his  flock.  One  of  my 
neighbors  tells  me  that  there  is  much 
carelessness  in  handling  native  sheep  on 
eastern  farms.  This  is  in  line  with  my 
own  observations.  I  recall  helping  a 
neighbor  at  shearing  time  some  years  ago. 

I  had  with  me  a  can  of  pine  tar  which 
I  applied  to  skin  cuts  on  the  sheep,  to 
keep  flies  off,  and  to  facilitate  quick, 
healthy  healing.  I  was  told  that  this  was 
a  needless  bother  and  expense  because 
there  were  no  flies  present.  The  day  be¬ 
fore,  however,  I  had  thrown  out  the 
remnants  of  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  because 
flies  had  got  to  it.  There  are  plenty 
of  flies  here.  The  sheep  know  it.  The 
old  stone  walls  on  the  farm  are  prac- 
ticaly  useless  as  fences  for  sheep  enclo¬ 
sures.  Cow.s  and  sheep  go  through  low 
places  in  these  walls,  and  a  lot  of  time 
is  spent  every  year  by  their  owners  in 
finding  them  and  driving  them  back 
home.  Just  recently  a  band  of  (JO  lambs 
got  through  one  of  these  fences,  and 
drifted  four  miles  away  from  their  home 
base.  They  were  gone  nearly  a  week. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  good  grass  here. 
Several  decks  of  western  lambs  will  soon 
be  fattening  on  our  pastures  in  this  part 
of  the  county.” 

Draft  Stallions. — In  May  a  pure¬ 
bred  draft  stallion  12  years  old  was  sold 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  purebred  cattle 
auction  in  the  East  for  $175.  He  was 
a  company  horse  for  which  $2,000  was 
paid  about  eight  years  ago.  In  the  East 
and  Mid-West  there  are  a  good  many  old 
or  aging  draft  .stallions  that  could  be 
bought  for  less  than  $200  a  head.  For 
our  own  use,  we  bought  one  for  $85  a 
few  years  ago,  and  his  first  crop  of 
foals  made  him  our  best  investment  of 
the  year.  Our  work  stock  includes  six 
mares  of  draft  breeding.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  bred  their  mares  to  this  big 
Percheon  at  a  small  fee.  In  a  few  years 
from  now  sires  of  this  class  will  be  few 
and  far  between.  They  are  already 
scarce.  Farmers  who  own  a  few  good, 
big  mares,  are  buying  stallions  on  a 
company  basis  in  some  corn-belt  localities. 
These  sires  crossed  on  western  mares  of 
draft  breeding,  and  on  the  better  class 
of  eastern  mares  that  do  farm  work 
would  increase  the  supply  of  useful 
power  on  four  legs  that  will  be  needed 
and  economical  on  many  farms  for  years 
to  come.  In  some  of  the  large  .  apple 
orchards  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  at  gathering  time  last  Fall,  one 
could  have  seen  many  a  good,  big  team  of 
mare  and  geldings  in  the  collar.  Their 
owners  are  keeping  and  raising  draft- 
bred  horses  at  a  profit.  These  men, 
along  with  the  owners  of  some  large 
estates,  and  a  few  established  dealers 
who  specialize  in  drafters,  are  the  only 
sources  of  this  class  of  breeding  stock  in 
the  East.  D.  c.  w. 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  D.  L.  ALLEN 

As  one  of  many  illustrations  of  how 
vigorous  is  the  campaign  for  a  record 
seventh  degree  class  at  Rochester  in 
November  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Lewis 
County  in  New  York  State  conferred  the 
fifth  degree  on  a  class  of  121  candidates 
at  its  June  quarterly  session.  This  was 
the  largest  fifth  degree  class  in  the 
history  of  the  Lewis  Pomona.  About  800 
members  witnessed  the  degree  work.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  session  was  the 
reports  of  the  subordinate  Granges. 
Glendale  reported  the  recent  organization 
of  a  Juvenile  Grange;  Lowden  and 
Lowville  Granges  reported  the  planting 
of  shrubs  on  the  Grange  grounds  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Saunders  Day;  Turin 
Grange  has  recently  completed  extensive 
improvements  to  its  hall,  now  giving  the 
Grange  the  most  commodious  quarters  in 
Lewis  County ;  several  of  the  Granges 
are  planning  exhibits  at  the  Lowville 
County  fair. 

Pomona  Lecturer  Louis  C.  Archer  of 
Lowville,  Lewis  County,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  to  be  one  of  the  representative 
speakers  in  a  debate  between  teams  from 
New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania 
Granges  at  the  Middle  Atlantic  Grange 
Lecturers’  conference,  to  be  held  at 
Newark,  Delaware,  in  August. 

The  Pomona  went  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  use  of  butter  substitutes  in  State 
and  Federal  institutions.  The  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  use  of  butter  instead 
of  substitutes  in  a  dozen  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  last  year  would  have  used  up  the 
troublesome  butter  .surplus  which  has 
depressed  the  dairy  market.  State  Master 
Fred  J.  Freestone  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Pomona  session.  He  said 
that  New  York  State,  has  the  largest 
number  of  honor  Granges  of  any  of  the 
States.  It  is  in  the  lead  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  new  Juvenile  Granges  this  year 
and  also  in  new  subordinates;  it  has  the 
oldest  Granges  in  the  country,  Fredonia 
No.  1  of  Chautauqua  County  ;  it  also  has 
the  largest  Grange,  Webster  of  Monroe 
County,  with  over  1,000  members ;  it 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  Granges 
owning  their  own  halls,  with  nearly  600 
out  of  874  owning  their  halls  and,  next 
to  Ohio,  New  York  has  the  largest 
Juvenile  Grange  membership. 


The  New  York  State  Fair  Commission 
is  aranging  for  a  State-wide  eliminating 
singing  contest  in  the  various  Grange 
counties,  the  winners  to  take  part  in 
a  final  contest  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  in  September.  Preliminary 
contests  were  held  at  most  of  the  Pomona 
Grange  sessions  in  June.  Old  time  songs 
are  used  and  the  object  of  the  contests 
is  to  promote  community  singing. 

The  annual  meeting  of  South  Dakota 
State  Grange  was  held  June  10-12.  The 
State  Granges  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
also  held  their  annual  sessions  in  June, 
Washington  the  first  week  in  the  month 
and  Oregon  the  second  week. 

Cape  Vincent  Grange  No.  599,  of 
Jefferson  County,  New  York,  recently 
celebrated  its  freedom  from  debt  by  a 
mortgage  burning  ceremony.  Past  Master 
E.  J.  Vincent,  the  only  surviving  charter 
member  of  the  Grange,  had  a  part  in  the 
ceremony.  The  Grange  was  organized 
Dec.  3,  1889.  County  Deputy  George  E. 
Merrill  was  also  present  at  the  memor¬ 
able  meeting.  Kelley  Day  was  also  ob¬ 
served  at  the  same  session.  John  E. 
Reinbeck,  master  of  Cape  Vincent 
Grange,  presided. 

National  Grange  Secretary  Harry  A. 
Caton  reports  that  the  number  of  new 
Granges  for  the  present  year  is  much 
ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year.  Thus 
far  141  new  Granges  have  been  organized, 
as  against  103  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1929. 

One  of  the  oldest  subordinate  Granges 
in  New  Hampshire  is  Stark  Grange  No. 
42,  organized  October  80,  1874.  From  the 
early  records  of  the  Grange  it  is  shown 
that  Stark  Grange  was  one  of  the  first 
Granges  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  fairs. 
In  1878  the  Grange  put  on  an  exhibit  at 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Fair,  which 
included  a  large  farm  wagon,  suitably 
decorated  and  drawn  by  20  pair  of  New 
Hampshire  oxen,  the  huge  wagon  carry¬ 
ing  50  Grange  women  in  addition  to  a 
bountiful  supply  of  the  farm  products  of 
this  New  England  State.  The  exhibit 
was  planned  by  Col.  William  II.  Stinson, 
who  later  served  as  Master  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Grange.  A  photograph 
of  toe  famous  float  hangs  in  the  hall  of 
Stark  Grange.  It  is  also’  recorded  that 
as  far  back  as  1885  the  Granges  of  New 
Hampshire  observed  Arbor  Day,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  proclamation  of  State  Master 
Stinson,  April  30  being  the  day  desig¬ 
nated. 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  811) 
in  silks,  cottons  and  laces.  These  are 
really  simple  dresses,  ready  to  wear, 
varying  in  price  from  under  $10  to  a 
little  over  that  price.  We  have  seen  some 
very  pretty  tunics  of  Chinese  silk  da¬ 
mask  in  a  variety  of  pastel  shades.  This 
Chinese  damask  is  also  used  for  sports 
dresses,  and  is  charming  in  white  or  pas¬ 
tel  shades.  It  washes  like  cotton.  Ordi¬ 
narily  it  costs  about  $2  a.  yard.  Chinese 
damask,  shantung  and  habutai  are  all 
cool  silks  for  Summer  wear,  and  are  very 
popular  for  sports  dresses  and  ensembles. 

A  three-piece  knit  ensemble  is  both  use¬ 
ful  and  smart,  in  tweed-knit,  boucle,  or 
silk.  Such  a  suit  consists  of  skirt,  coat 
and  sweater,  which  may  be  varied  by 
harmonizing  wash  blouses,  worn  in  place 
of  the  sweater. 


revent  jpoiled  Milk  losses 

with  Mils  new  BABCOCK 
POSITIVE- FLOW  r 
TUBULAR 


I 


Tubes  smoothly 

soldered  together 
with  hollow  lip  — 
every  inch  cools. 
Milk  cannot  flow 
unevenly  from  ride 
to  side  of  tubes. 
Cool*  to  within  one 
degree  of  water. 
Easily  cleaned. 
Solidly  built,  all  of 
tinned  copper. 
Stands  80  pounds 
water  pressure.  35 
and  50-gallon  ca¬ 
pacities,  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped 
complete.  Write  for 
price*.  Address 
Dept.  C. 


■  V.-  Li;  '  11 

Oakes  &  Burger Co.lnc.  Cattaraugus, H.Y 


AtrSprains  and.  Bruises 

Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissucs,soft  curbs, filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
82.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  •'Horse  had  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbine 
for  years  with  great  success.* 


ABSORBINE 


iWjFAfOUNGJnc^^S^^niai^Stj^gringfield^jasSjJ 

|  POULTRY  V.  | 

YEARLING  HENS  tlC  (||| 

Shipping  coop  free 
VANDYKE  R.  10  Oettysbnrg,  Pa. 


■■  black  pir 

LeghornS 


COCKERELS  selected  from  blood-tested  stock. 


L.  JIAMHLIN,  Wilson,  U.  Y. 


S  C  RED  PULLETS  Accrc<iite,i;  weekfl  "p. 


R.  W.  CANNEY,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  D UCKLINGS—tZ 5  Per  Hundred. 

1U  small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER,  RannomrlMe,  ft.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  June  14,  1930.) 

Market.  —  Slow,  beef  steers  and  yearlings 
closing  barely  steady  with  Monday’s  downturn, 
compared  with  week  ago  25  to  50c  lower,  bulk 
today  s  offerings  to  sell  $10.50  down  to  $9.75, 
none  quotable  above  $11.50.  Bulls  weak;  she 
stock  and  cutters  about  steady  with  week’s 
2o  to  oOe  decline,  bulk  fat  heifers  $9.25  to  $10, 
beef  bulls  $8.25  to  $9,  butcher  cows  $7.25  to  $8, 
cutters  $4  to  $4.75.  Stockers  and  feeders  scarce, 
about  steady,  bulk  $8.50  to  $10.  Calves  25  to 
50c  lower  than  week  ago,  top  vealers  $12.50. 
Hogs  about  steady  under  light  demand. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  14,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  25  cars;  7  St.  Paul,  5  St.  Louis,  4  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  3  Kentucky,  2  Chicago,  2  Pennsylvania, 

1  Canada,  1  Oklahoma;  containing  781  head, 
1,780  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  2,501  head,  703 
calves,  1,242  hogs,  536  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $10.50  to 
$12.25;  good,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $10.50  to 
$12.25;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $12; 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10.50;  common, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $9. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10.25; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  common,  850  lbs.  lip, 
$7  to  $7.75. 

Cows.— Choice,  $7  to  $8.50;  good,  $0  to  $7: 
common  and  medium,  $5  to  $0;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef.  $8.75  to  $10; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $8.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — -Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $11.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.25  to  $11.25;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.25. 

Vealers.— Good  and  choice,  $11  to  $12.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $9.25  to  $11;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $9.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs..  $11 
to  $11.50;  medium  weights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  lightweights,  100  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $35.50  to  $30.50;  shorts,  $35  to  $36; 
hominy,  $38  to  $39;  middlings,  $40.50  to  $41.50; 
linseed,  $53.50  to  $54.50;  gluten,  $42.50  to 
$43.50;  ground  oats,  $40  to  $41;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$47  to  $48;  hog-meal,  $40.50  to  $47.50;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $50  to  $51;  dairy  feed,  10 
per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  18  per  cent,  $40.50  to 
$41.50:  20  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  24  per 
cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  25  per  cent,  $50  to  $51; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $44  to  $45:  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $38  to  $39;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $41 
to  $42. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


£<MW- 
PolltryI 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

With  reference  to  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  Department  I  wTant  to  thank  you 
for  your  good  work  on  the  offers  of  goods 
and  a  share  of  stock  thrown  in  for  good 
measure,  as  I  have  had  several  such 
letters,  all  of  which  have  found  their  way 
to  the  stove  through  the  warnings  from 
your  paper. 

I  have  heard  recently  of  one  party 
wdio  nearly  placed  $1,200  of  hard-earned 
money  on  Page  &  Shaw  stock,  and  might 
have  bitten  on  the  candy  offer  myself  had 
not  your  warnings  been  seen. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  A.  H.  S. 

Massachusetts 

A  report  of  this  kind  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing  for  our  work.  We  sometimes  feel 
that  much  of  the  information  is  over¬ 
looked,  but  when  it  saves  any  of  our 
readers  from  a  loss,  we  feel  that  we  have 
accomplished  something.  It  is  wise  to 
keep  a  record  of  these  concerns  for 
future  protection. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  23,  1930. — 
Drugs  added  to  their  drinking  water  will 
not  remove  lice  from  poultry.  Officials 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
again  proved  this  fact  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  jury  in  a  case  against  the  Reliance 
Manufacturing  Company  at  El  Paso, 
Texas.  The  jury  affirmed  the  contentions 
of  the  Government.  The  court  imposed 
a  fine  and  obtained  a  statement  from  the 
owner  of  the  company  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Reliance  Lice  and  Mite  Killer 
would  be  discontinued. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  actions 
against  this  type  of  fraudulent  product 
in  which  the  courts  upheld  the  regulatory 
powers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  few  years  ago  many  such 
preparations  appeared  on  the  market  and 
were  tested  thoroughly  by  W.  S.  Abbott, 
in  charge  of  the  entomological  testing 
unit  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  Dr.  F.  C.  Bishopp  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  their  co-workers.  All 
of  these  preparations  were  found  to  be 
of  no  value  against  lice  and  the  market 
has  been  practically  cleared  of  them. 

The  Reliance  product,  as  determined 
by  chemists  of  the  administration,  was 
composed  of  commercial  lime  and  sulphur 
solution  diluted  in  three  times  its  volume 
of  water.  The  dose  recommended  was  one 
teaspoon  of  the  solution  in  two  gallons 
of  drinking  water.  This  dose,  it  was 
claimed,  would  remove  lice,  mites,  blue 
bugs  and  other  parasites  from  the 
poultry. 

Mr.  Abbott  testified  that  his  unit  had 
made  a  complete  practical  test  of  the 
preparation,  feeding  it  to  lice-infested 
chickens  as  directed  and  had  found  it 
positively  worthless. 

The  theory  advanced  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  this  preparation  was  that  the 
sulphur  would  be  deposited  in  and  on  the 
skin  of  the  chicken  and  consequently 
would  kill  or  drive  away  the  parasites. 
This  theory  falls  down,  says  Dr.  II.  E. 
Moskey,  veterinarian  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  because  sulphur  is 
changed  to  sulphides  in  the  intestinal 
tracts  and  is  eliminated  as  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Moreover,  chickens  do  not  have 
sweat  glands  and  do  not  eliminate  waste 
products  through  the  skin. 

Ouce  more  the  fallacy  of  eliminating 
lice  from  poultry  through  putting  one 
product  or  another  in  the  drinking  water 
has  been  exposed.  This  scheme  for  obtain¬ 
ing  easy  money  has  been  in  vogue  for 
many  years  and  no  doubt  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  wasted  by  poultrymen 
in  buying  such  products.  The  R-  N.-Y., 
has  persistently  advised  its  readers  that 
chemicals  or  drugs  put  in  the  drinking 
water  are  ineffective  for  eradicating 
poultry  lice,  and  such  advertising  has 
been  consistently  refused  by  the  paper. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  I  re¬ 
ceived  upon  answering  an  advertisement 
I  saw  in  our  local  paper.  Will  you  give 
me  any  information  you  can  in  regard 
to  same?  I  would  like  to  get  a  govern¬ 
ment  position,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
go  about  it.  I  am  a  young  man,  21  years 
of  age,  in  perfect  health.  I  graduated 
with  credit  from  the  Oswego  high  school, 
having  taken  the  commercial  course. 
Since  then  I  have  taken  a  term  of  ac¬ 
countancy  in  night  school.  k.  m. 

New  York 

We  advised  this  young  man  not  to 
waste  any  money  on  those  promising  to 
secure  a  government  position  for  him. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  Wash¬ 
ington  D.  €.,  stands  ready  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  and  instructions  with  view  to 
preparing  for  a  civil  service  examination 
in  whatever  line  the  individual  may  select, 
and  without  cost.  With  so  much  un¬ 
employment  nowadays  those  promising  to 
secure  positions  are  reaping  a  harvest  by 
creating  a  false  hope. 


I  have  a  cousin  nearly  SO  years  old 
who  is  quite  deaf.  She  has  a  book  from 
the  W.  O.  Coffee  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
claiming  to  cure  deafness  by  rubbing  on 
some  of  their  medicine,  so  %he  woud  like 
to  know  if  the  company  is  reliable  or 
not  ?  w.  e.  w. 

New  York 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  impaired 
hearing  of  a  person  of  such  an  age  can 
be  improved  by  any  treatment.  Certainly 
not  by  the  use  of  any  patent  nostrum. 
It  is  possible  that  an  ear  specialist  might 
find  the  seat  of  the  trouble  causing  the 
loss  of  hearing  and  correct  it,  but  in 
most  cases  all  the  hope  a  specialist  will 
give  is  to  preserve  the  degree  of  hearing 
that  still  exists. 

^  I  am  enclosing  a  circular  of  the  Insect 
Electrocutor  Company  and  would  like  to 
know  whether  these  people  are  respon¬ 
sible  and  the  device  practical.  Any  in¬ 
formation  you  may  be  able  to  give  me 
will  be  very  much  appreciated.  E.  L.  L. 

New  Jersey 

The  device  made  by  the  above  company 
is  screen  charged  with  electricity.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  screen 
will  kill  any  fly  coming  in  contact  with 
it.  The  question  is  what  proportion  of 
flies  about  the  home  or  barn  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  screen  and  thus  be 
killed.  To  make  it  effective  we  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  equip  each  door 
and  window  of  the  house  with  one  of  the 
‘  Insectocutors.”  The  company  has  rea¬ 
sonable  financial  responsibility. 


The  LOW 
SoAllu-eO 
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FIRST  ANNUAL 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Fairfield,  Iowa,  June  14. — Thirty-three 
cattle  dealers  and  farmers,  under  indict¬ 
ment  by  the  Jefferson  County  grand  jury 
for  alleged  fraudulent  cattle  deals,  said 
to  have  involved  about  $3,000,000,  have 
been  called  to  court. 

Ending  a  two  years’  investigation,  the 
grand  jury  yesterday  returned  three  in¬ 
dictments.  One  indictment  for  conspiracy 
to  defraud  applied  to  the  whole  group, 
while  the  other  two,  applicable  only  to 
certain  of  the  defendants,  were  on  charges 
of  false  pretenses. 

The  indictments  were  the  outgrowth 
of  alleged  fraudulent  deals  in  which  the 
complainants  charged  that  they  bought 
“scrub”  cattle  which  the  defendants  rep¬ 
resented  as  high-grade  feeding  stock.  The 
defendants  were  said  to  have  purchased 
the  cattle  from  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards  and  Texas  ranchers. 

The  defendants  are  alleged  to  have  ad¬ 
vertised  in  various  farm  journals  and 
newspapers.  The  prospective  buyers 
would  be_  taken  by  one  of  the  dealers  and 
shown  _  high-grade  feeding  stock.  Invari¬ 
ably,  it  was  said,  the  purchaser  went 
home  before  the  cattle  were  shipped.  Af¬ 
fidavits  by  the  purchasers  said  on  their 
arrival  home  they  found  their  cattle  of 
inferior  grade  and  not  the  stock  they 
originally  bought. — New  York  Times. 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  reports  that 
lie  is  a  victim  of  the  Iowa  gang  of  cattle 
pirates.  A  carload  of  cattle  purchased  by 
him  represented  to  weigh  750  lbs.  when 
weighed  in  Chicago  weighed  around  400 
lbs.  each.  Fortunately  the  subscriber 
stopped  payment  on  his  check  and  at  last 
report  the  transaction  stands  in  that  un¬ 
settled  condition.  The  R.  N.-Y.  refused 
to  publish  the  advertising  of  one  Fair- 
field,  Iowa,  cattle  dealer  about  a  year 
ago.  As  the  names  of  those  indicted  are 
not  published  we  cannot  say  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  tried  to  secure  advertising 
space  is  among  the  number. 

Would  you  investigate  the  standing  of 
the  National  Can  &  Supply  Co.,  Caroline 
and  Lexington  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  (for¬ 
merly  the  National  Can  Co.)?  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  been  getting  my  supply 
of  honey  pails  from  them,  and  until  last 
year  they  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  Last 
year  some  of  the  pails  I  received  from 
them  were  culls,  and  they  sent  my  order 
in  several  different  shipments,  but  they 
sent  the  full  amount  of  my  order  in  time. 

This  year  I  sent  them  an  order  for 
3,000  pails  with  check  for  same,  on  May 
1.  The  check  was  indorsed  and  returned 
to  my  bank  May  5,  but  have  not  received 
the  cans,  nor  any  acknowledgment  of 
their  having  received  my  order.  I  wrote 
them  twice,  but  have  never  heard  from 
them.  I  asked  them  to  return  the  money 
if  they  could  not  furnish  the  pails,  but 
I  can  get  no  answer  from  them. 

New  York  p.  a.  w. 

We  had  a  similar  complaint  to  the 
above  from  a  subscriber  last  season  with 
regard  to  an  order  sent  to  the  National 
Can  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  com¬ 
pany  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  in 
financial  difficulties.  It  has  been  re¬ 
organized  in  the  meantime,  taking  the 
name  of  the  National  Can  and  Supply 
Company.  We  are  publishing  the  record 
submitted  by  the  subscriber  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  other  readers. 


%  “I  bought  a  fine  Rembrandt  in  Bel¬ 
gium.”  “Really !  How  many  horse¬ 
power.” — Oregonian. 


COAST  to  COAST 

TOUR 

to  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


PLAN  NOW  the  pleasure  trip  of  your  lifetime — a  va¬ 
cation  treat  for  yourself  and  family.  Go  on  the  won¬ 
derful,  educational  sight-seeing  Rural  New-Yorker 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour  to  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Western  Canada,  at  a  cost  lower  than  you  ever  imagined! 

This  tour  is  offered  you  through  the  co-operation  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  five  of  America’s  greatest  railroads. 
Two  weeks  of  joyous  travel  through  the  alluring  North¬ 
west  and  Canada  just  when  you  can  best  get  away — August 
16th  to  31st. 

The  Northwest  is  Calling  You 

Picture  a  place  where  Nature  has  done  one  of  her  most 
lavish  pieces  of  handiwork  and  where  man  has  created  the 
world’s  finest  resorts — that’s  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  it 
is  calling  you  this  year. 

You  travel  on  all-Pullman  trains  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience  possible  to  give  you.  You  visit  the  last  home 
of  a  vanishing  race — the  reservation  of  the  Blackfeet  In¬ 
dians — Glacier  National  Park  with  its  riot  of  color  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  greatness.  You  gain  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Northwest’s  cities;  and  methods  of  farming;  view  the 
scenic  grandeur  of  Cascade  Mountains,  Jasper  National 
Park  and  the  Rockies. 

Mighty  forests,  lofty  waterfalls,  towering  mountain 
ranges  await  you  all  the  way.  You’ll  thrill  to 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  famous  resorts 
of  Lake  Louise  and  Banff. 


MAIL  COUPON 

for  special  low  rates  and  descrip¬ 
tive  illustrated  book  giving  full 
details.  Get  together  with  your 
friends  and  neighbors — plan 
a  party  to  make  the  trip. 

Mail  this  coupon  today! 
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director  of  tours 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  at  once  your  free  book  telling  all  about  your  Coast- 
to-Coast  Tour  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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'Apples  to  Preserve  the 
Teeth 

Id  a  recent  address  delivered  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Dental  Society  at  Cincinnati,  Dr. 
L.  F.  Barker  of  Baltimore,  discussed  the 
prevention  of  dental  troubles  by  means 
of  a  properly  planned  diet.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress,  Dr.  Barker  stressed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  finishing  a  dinner  with  fruit  or 
a  fibrous  food  instead  of  pudding  or  a 
starchy  food.  The  fibrous  food,  especially 
the  raw  apple,  he  said,  was  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  in  its  cleansing  of  the  mouth 
during  the  processes  of  mastication. 

“Dental  caries  always  begins  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  tooth  apparently 
because  of  acids  produced  by  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  cooked  starches  or  sugars  by 
mouth  bacteria,  when  food  is  of  the  wrong 
quality  or  arranged  in  the  wrong  way  at 
meals,  when  mastication  is  imperfect 
owing  to  irregularities  of  the  teeth  or 
owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  fibrous 
matter  in  the  food,  or  where  factors  im¬ 
portant  for  the  self-cleaning  of  the  mouth 
are  deficient. 

“Admitting  that  there  may  be  certain 
constitutional  factors  in  the  mouth,  other 
than  those  mentioned,  that  contribute  to 
the  etiology  of  dental  caries,  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  car¬ 
bohydrate  stasis  with  acid  production 
could  be  prevented  in  the  mouth  a  very 
large  percentage,  if  not  all,  of  caries  of 
the  teeth  would  fail  to  occur. 

“In  England  a  great  deal  has  already 
been,  accomplished  by  (issuing  leaflets 
bearing  upon  mouth  hygiene  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  school  children  and  among 
parents.  In  these  leaflets  it  is  urged 
that  the  child,  during  the  first  two  and 
a  half  years  of  life  should,  besides  milk, 
be  given  foods  in  a  firm  or  fibrous  form 
to  insure  the  necessity  of  mastication  and 
of  insalivation  ;  such  a  diet  promotes  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  jaws  so  that  the 
teeth  appear  in  a  more  regular  way. 
Children  are  given  bread  with  crusts 
(and  butter) ,  toasted  bread  (and  butter), 
and  milk,  but  the  bread  and  other 
starchy  foods  are  not  added  to  or  soaked 
an  the  milk.  Older  children  are  given 
solid  food  to  be  eaten  by  itself,  milk  and 
water  being  taken  separately.  Starchy 
foods  are  used  in  forms  that  stimulate 
an  agreeable  amount  of  thorough  mat- 
tication  and  the  protein  foods  given  also 
encourage  mastication,  such  as  boiled 
fish,  meat,  and  perhaps  later,  bacon. 

“The  foods  given  at  the  meals  are  so 
arranged  that  any  soft  starchy  or  sugary 
food  eaten  is  followed  by  foods  that  are 
fibrous  and  that  tend  to  cleanse  the 
mouth.  Thus  a  meal  should  never  end 
with  a  pudding,  a  custard,  a  sweet  cake, 
marmalade  or  jam,  but  should  rather 
terminate  with  fresh  raw  fruit  which 
cleanses  the  mouth  and  causes  a  free 
flow  of  saliva.  The  worst  thing  a  child 
can  do  is  to  take  sweets,  chocolate  or 
bread  and  milk  at  bedtime.  Raw  vege¬ 
tables  like  celery,  radishes  and  crisp 
lettuce  are  among  the  best  cleansing 
foods  for  the  mouth  in  addition  to 
fresh  fruits,  especially  apples.” 

Dr.  Barker  is  an  eminent  authority,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  John  Hopkins 
University.  According  to  his  statements, 
we  should  revise  an  old  saying  and  assert 
that  “An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  dentist 
away.”  This  is  also  an  endorsement  of 
the  European  custom  of  concluding  a 
dinner  with  dessert  of  raw  fruit.  Many 
careful  mothers  only  allow  their  children 
candy,  as  a  dessert  after  a  meal;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Barker’s  sensible  suggestions 
the  candy  should  be  followed  by  raw 
fruit. 


Girl  :  “Do  you  think  you  can  cure  my 
eczema  in  time  for  the  dance  on  Friday?” 
Doctor:  “Well,  I  hate  to  make  any  rash 
promises.” — Antiques  in  Mirth. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US.^kedCTgc  £& 

Inch  gloss  prints  and  return  for  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 
Cowic  Studio,  l2'/2  E.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CIDER 


PRESSES,  new  and  second-hand.  Graters* 
Pumps,  Gloths,  Supplies.  Catalog  Free- 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ei  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  work  for  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  at  once:  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  N.  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  some  experience,  clean,  con¬ 
scientious,  permanent  position,  good  home; 
state  married  or  single,  salary  and  experience 
in  first  letter.  NOVINS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young,  cheerful  girl,  willing  to 
learn,  for  cooking  and  general  housework  in 
superintendent’s  house  on  large  country  estate; 
modern  conveniences;  own  room  and  bath;  $35 
month.  MRS1.  JOHN  KNOX,  Lloyd’s  Neck, 
Huntington,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED— White  woman,  housework,  waiting, 
private  country  place;  all  particulars  first 
letter;  wages  $60.  ADVERTISER  8524,  care 
Kural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework;  one  who 
is  willing  and  fond  of  children;  good  home, 
$60  month.  MRS.  NELSON  SCHAENEN,  Bask¬ 
ing  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  able  either  to  milk  seven 
cows  or  handle  a  team  of  horses;  $40  to  $45 
per  month  and  board.  Apply  G.  EULER,  25 
North  Columbus  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  on  or  about  July  1,  a  reliable  woman 
to  cook  in  a  boarding  house  accommodating 
25;  German  cooking  preferred;  kindly  state 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  capable  cook-houseworker, 
in  farm  home  where  a  few  people  get  meals. 
MRS.  DANIELL,  Stoddartsville,  Pa. 


SHEPHERD  WANTED  —  Married  man,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  sheep 
raising;  must  be  handy  with  carpenter  tools 
and  willing  to  help  with  other  work  until  flock 
demands  ail  attention;  modern  house,  fuel,  $100 
month;  do  not  answer  unless  you  have  best  of 
references  as  a  sheep  raiser.  ADVERTISER 
8538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  farm  of  40  acres  requires  married 
man  who  has  had  experience  in  apple  culti¬ 
vation,  also  able  to  guide  work  when  left  alone; 
Hudson  River  Valley;  must  have  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  as  helper  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  ADVERTISER  8521,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  experienced  in  all  branches. 

including  cattle;  no  family;  10  years  in  last 
position;  Protestant;  ready  Sept.  6.  BOX  121, 
Intervale,  N.  H. 


FARM,  estate  manager;  open;  life-time  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience  all  branches;  de¬ 
velopment,  upkeep  finest  estates;  commercial  en¬ 
terprises;  constructive  breeding,  showing,  A.  R., 
marketing.  ADVERTISER  8507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  dirt,  general  and  livestock  farm¬ 
er,  with  an  extensive  business  education,  is 
seeking  services  as  manager  of  a  proposition  of 
the  more  important  type,  farm  or  estate;  long 
experience  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  has 
successfully  worked  well-known  places.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8513,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NURSE  wants  to  take  care  of  semi-invalid  or 
elderly  gentleman,  nice  home,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  8510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  single,  wants  work;  understands 
janitor  work,  lawns,  flowers  and  chickens. 
ADVERTISER  8523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  all  around  gardener,  wants 
a  position;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
8522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Hollanders,  young,  three  children; 

clean,  sober,  trustworthy;  having  their  own 
furniture,  desire  position  in  country  anywhere; 
general  handyman,  painting,  16  years’  experi¬ 
ence  gardening,  chickens;  a  real  job  wanted 
where  hard  work  will  be  appreciated;  finest 
references.  ADVERTISER  8525,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC,  capable  farmer  with  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  farming  and  operating  high- 
grade  retail  milk  business  in  connection  with 
purebred  dairy,  having  sold  his  business,  would 
like  to  take  charge  of  similar  proposition;  sound 
ideas  on  farm  management.  ADVERTISER 
8526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  white,  would  like  position;  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  JOHN  WHITEBY,  Graliams- 
vilie,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  middle-aged  American, 
Protestant,  well  recommended,  desires  respon¬ 
sible  position  modern  home;  good  cook,  economi¬ 
cal,  capable  full  charge;  state  particulars  and 
salary.  ADVERTISER  8528,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm;  some 
experience;  references.  ADVERTISER  8530, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  lady,  housekeeper,  good  cook, 
companion  lady  or  grown  children,  take  charge 
high-class  home;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
8531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER  wants  position,  age  36, 
American,  married,  no  children;  A-l  butter- 
maker,  A-l  references;  for  personal  interview, 
write  BOX  385,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MILKER,  young  man,  single,  wishes  position 
on  private  estate:  good  character  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8527,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  wishes  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  on  poultry  farm;  prefers  good  home  for 
high  wages.  E.  WACHTER,  2416  38th  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  wanted,  medium-sized.  Central  New 
York;  experienced  teacher,  references.  BOX 
6,  Route  6,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  19.  wants  work  on  farm,  dairy 
preferred.  ANDREW  ERIIARDT,  108  Vroom 
St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  27,  college  trained, 
understand  Laurelock  system;  can  manage 
dairy  if  necessary,  Including  retail  end;  prefer 
good  home;  available  now.  ADVERTISER  8534, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  34,  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  8543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  position,  experienced  with  poultry  and 
general  farming;  single,  middle-aged,  Ameri¬ 
can,  excellent  character  and  caretaker,  other 
positions  considered.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Honest,  sober,  married  man,  Prot¬ 
estant,  would  like  position  on  gentleman’s 
estate  or  farm;  able  to  take  full  charge  if  de¬ 
sired;  life  experience;  in  vicinity  of  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  if  possible;  best  of  references; 
handy  with  all  tools,  carpenter.  F.  J. 
SMITH,  R.  1,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN,  39,  educated,  trustworthy,  farm- 
raised,  carpenter  and  builder  by  trade,  ex¬ 
pert  in  carpentering,  masonry,  concrete,  stucco, 
decorative  work,  also  gardening,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  country  estate:  own  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8537,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  wanted  on  farm,  man,  60,  sober,  ten 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  8539,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  52,  wants  fruit  and  chicken  farm  work; 

Ulster  County.  HERMAN  HAUER,  131  East 
Third  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRY'MAN,  married,  16  years’  experience, 
is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  8542, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  would  like  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  school  training,  1  y2 
years’  experience,  23,  honest  and  willing.  LEON 
NOBLE,  298  Burnside  Ave.,  East  nartford, 
Conn. 


COUPLE  desires  position  on  estate;  man,  car¬ 
penter,  painter;  wife  will  do  housework. 
ROOM  11,  360  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  by  order  of  tlie  executor  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  II.  E.  Dibble,  two  of  the 
splendid  Dibble  Seed  Farms,  located  16  miles 
south  of  Rochester,  in  the  Genesee  Valley  coun¬ 
try,  the  “garden”  of  the  Empire  State;  on  good 
roads,  thickly  settled  neighborhood,  good  build¬ 
ings,  well  watered,  near  to  towns,  and  the 
soil  all  tractor  worked  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation;  especially  adapted  to  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  beans,  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  oats;  every 
acre  natural  Alfalfa  and  clover  land  without 
inoculation;  farm  No.  1,  153  acres;  farm  No.  2, 
148  acres;  also  on  account  of  ill  health  of 
owner,  ideal  Alfalfa,  potato,  grain  and  stock 
farm,  430  acres;  large  stone  house,  barns  for 
200  tons  of  hay  and  room  for  150  head  of  cat¬ 
tle;  230  acres  Kentucky  Blue  grass  pasture, 
r  ever  failing  water;  50  acres  in  wheat,  67 
acres  new  Alfalfa  and  clover  seeding,  40  acres 
beans,  18  acres  corn,  balance  of  land  in  mead¬ 
ow;  this  farm  carries  over  100  head  of  cattle 
the  year  around;  terms,  small  payment  down, 
balance  long  time  mortgage  if  desired;  come 
and  see  these  farms  now  and  see  the  splendid 
crops  growing  on  them.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  within  50  miles  of  New  York; 

write,  stating  full  particulars  and  description. 
ADVERTISER  8477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOIt  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net:  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms,  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER*  7S00,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 24-acre  poultry  farm  in  Maryland, 
capacity  30,000-egg  hatchery,  3,000-chick 
brooding  system,  1,800  breeders;  modern 
equipped,  electricity  and  water;  in  fertile  farm¬ 
ing*  section.  ADVERTISER  8474,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


44-ACRE  poultry  farm  and  retail  feed  business 
for  sale;  on  hard  surface  road;  poultry  plant 
capacity  2,000  layers;  7.000-egg  hatching  ca¬ 
pacity;  two  modern  dwellings  if  desired;  run¬ 
ning  water  and  city  current  in  all  buildings; 
will  sell  all  together  or  split  up  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser;  other  business  requires  all  of  owner’s 
time.  A.  F.  EDWARDS,  Lake  Ariel,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  apple  orchard,  60  acres, 
finest  varieties  of  fruit,  10-room  house,  barn, 
etc.;  railroad  station  on  property;  6  miles  to 
Poughkeepsie:  particulars  and  price  by  address¬ 
ing  ADVERTISER  8505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


■$2,000  CASH  buys  growing  poultry  plant  near 
Albany;  1,500  heads,  Fordson  tractor,  truck, 
furniture,  cow.  10  acres  grain  crop;  yearly 
rent  $250.  PERIER,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  wanted,  fully  stocked,  on  or 
near  main  highway;  I  have  $2,000  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  or  sale,  Massachusetts,  80  acres,  0 
rooms,  large  garret,  large  barn,  garage;  will 
exchange  for  two  or  three-family  house  in 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  BARTON,  325 
Division  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-aere  farm,  Ulsterville,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  two  miles  from  railroad;  17-room 
house  In  good  condition,  furnished,  electricity, 
suitable  for  boarders;  good  barns,  fruit  trees, 
trout  stream,  school  near,  boating  and  bath¬ 
ing  in  vicinity.  Inquire,  BOX  187,  Pine  Bush, 
N.  Y. 


50-ACRE  money-making  farm  for  sale;  'suitable 
for  Summer  resort,  dairying,  poultry,  tine 
crops;  45  fruit  trees;  seven  buildings;  just  off 
State  road,  near  village,  good  schools;  two 
horses,  one  cow,  100  pullets;  a  big  bargain  a<- 
$5,000:  write  at  once,  to  JOSEPH  MICHAELS, 
Box  614,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  con¬ 
taining  30  acres;  new  cow  barn,  Jamesway 
equipped,  bolding  32  head  of  cattle;  new  chick¬ 
en  houses,  room  for  2.000  laying  hens,  also  bat¬ 
tery  system;  all  buildings  equipped  with  water 
and  electricity;  seven-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  garage  for  four  cars  and  other  large 
buildings;  dairy  can  be  bought  separately,  and 
also  used  for  truck  farm;  one  mile  from  city. 
SAMUEL  F.  DYKSTRA,  Ratzer  Road,  Preak- 
ness,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-room  house,  furnished;  seven 
acres  land;  garage,  chicken  house,  wood 
house;  information  write  BOX  81,  Caliicoon 
Center,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


106-ACRE  farm,  10  cattle,  2  horses,  necessary 
implements,  crops,  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
small  place  preferably  equipped  poultry  farm. 
A.  T.  DUNLOP,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  make  plans  to  buy  a  farm 
for  this  Fall  or  next  Spring;  see  tire  crops 
growing,  check  on  buildings,  see  the  community; 
we  have  very  desirable  fruit,  dairy  and  general- 
purpose  farms  to  sell  in  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  at  very  reasonable  prices 
and  can  give  you  most  liberal  terms;  if  you 
have  your  own  stock  and  tools,  you  should  write 
us  immediately.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  for  sale  or  for  rent,  104  acres,  18  acres 
corn,  10  wheat,  16  oats,  10  cows,  1  heifer,  1 
bull,  3  horses,  ail  machinery,  water  in  house 
and  barn.  N.  J.  KORCHAK,  R.F.D.  1,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. 


2-4-ACRE  poultry  farm,  new  5-room  cottage, 
beautiful  view,  $4,600,  small  down  payment. 
BOX  44,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Sevemroom  house,  pantry,  bath, 
hall,  all  improvements;  plot  50x100;  garage; 
one  thousand  dollars  cash;  full  price  seven 
thousand  dollars;  near  depot,  busses,  stores, 
school  and  church.  Write  EDWARD  TITS- 
WORTH,  Sterling  Place,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  hear  from  a  party  wishing  to  buy  a 
farm;  raise  cauliflower  and  berries,  all  kinds 
of  grain,  $400  worth  sugar;  40  cows;  price 
$7,000.  ADVERTISER  S532,  care  Kural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  State  road  and  electric  lights; 

one  thousand  first  payment;  pictures  returned. 
W.  J.  MOORE,  Sub.  Station  26,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  4,/4-aere  poultry  farm,  30 
miles  from  New  York  City,  in  town;  running 
water,  electric,  gas,  steam  heat,  both  in  chick¬ 
en  house  and  living  house.  Apply  A.  KRAUSS, 
Union  Road,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  farm,  best  of  soil,  under 
good  cultivation;  keeps  six  cows  and  team; 
perfectly  level,  beautiful  location,  one  mile 
from  town,  4  churches,  splendid  high  school  and 
market;  12-room  house,  in  first-class  condition, 
just  painted;  never  failing  well  of  water  in 
house;  1  %  horsepower  engine  and  compressed 
air  tank  in  cellar;  2-car  garage;  house  worth 
more  than,  asking  price  for  farm;  will  give  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  Address,  W.  W.  CROFT, 
35  Clark  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.— 112  acres  of  land,  12 
acres  woodlot,  equipment,  crops  and  live¬ 
stock,  consisting  of  2  horses,  8  cows,  1  calf,  0 
shotes,  sow  and  10  pigs  and  chickens;  located 
in  dairy  and  chicken-raising  section  of  Hunter¬ 
don  County;  nine  rooms,  electricity;  two  large 
barns,  hovel,  tractor  and  horses;  price  $12,000. 
AARON  DEAN,  150  Broadway,  Room  2217, 
New  Y'ork. 


C6-ACRE  chicken  and  dairy  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  near  railroad;  spring  water;  bare  farm, 
$3,000;  telephone  and  rural  delivery;  stock  and 
tools  can  he  bought.  ADVERTISER  8533,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent,  beautiful  150-acre  dairy  farm, 
located  near  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  fully  stocked 
with  T.B.  tested  cattle;  will  lease  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  to  a  responsible  party;  barn  fully 
equipped  and  modern  throughout;  2  tenant 
houses  on  farm;  write,  stating  where  located 
at  present  time.  ADVERTISER  8535,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  one  hour  from 
New  York,  excellent  for  commuting;  located 
2%  miles  from  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  with  a  high 
elevation  overlooking  Washington  Valley;  six- 
room  stone  house  with  large  sunporch,  bath, 
electricity,  gas  and  telephone;  the  outbuildings 
consist  of  a  large  barn,  chicken  houses  for  one 
thousand  chickens;  two  acres  of  grapes,  four 
hundred  fruit  trees:  the  income  from  the  fruit 
each  year  pays  the  interest  on  investment, 
taxes  and  upkeep;  the  price  is  $13,000,  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  8545,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


6-ACRE  poultry  farm,  500  hens;  7-room  house, 
city  improvements;  commuting  distance  New 
York  City;  price  $9,500,  $4,000  cash  required, 
balance  easy  terms.  BOX  C,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm  suitable  for  poultry, 
not  over  50  miles  from  Philadelphia.  BARA- 
NOFF,  2  West  120th  St.,  Apt.  44,  New  York 
City. 


FURNISHED  cottage  near  Basic  Creek,  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  R.  F.  D. ;  ideal  place  for  tired 
people;  rent  reasonable.  WILLIAM  COVEN- 
HOVEX,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


TEN-ACRE  farm,  18  miles  from  Buffalo.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Widow  will  sacrifice  new  house, 
6  rooms,  bath,  heater,  electric,  garage,  chicken 
house,  beautiful  lawn,  2  acres;  Vineland  chick¬ 
en  district;  $3,650.  ADVERTISER  8541,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  must  sell  176-aere  dairy  farm;  crops. 

stock  and  equipment  included;  good  soil,  roads 
and  markets;  price  and  terms  reasonable.  MA¬ 
RIE  KOLAR,  R.  5,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  board,  two  miles  from  village,  one 
mile  from  State  road,  near  swimming  and 
golf;  home  cooking,  fresh  milk  and  eggs;  Chris¬ 
tians,  no  tubercular  guests;  booklet.  BESSIE 
MILLER,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  1930  crop,  in  gallon  cans, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  $2.25  per  gallon. 
F.  J.  C1IAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresb-Dicked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks:  help¬ 
ful  in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  214  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  4,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


SUMMER  boarders  in  farm  home,  Christian, 
rate  $10.  MRS.  THOMAS  SAGER,  Vineen- 
town,  N.  J. 


GUESTS  taken,  farm  home,  bathing  on  prem¬ 
ises;  rate  $14  weekly.  JULIUS  KIESEL,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


SOMETHING  different — Fruitmince — Makes  de¬ 
licious  pies;  five  fruits  instead  of  one;  rich, 
wholesome,  delicious  pie  filling;  prepared  at  the 
farm  from  sun  ripened  fruits  and  cane  sugar; 
ready  for  use;  5-lb.  pails,  $1,  express  collect. 
HIGHLAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HOMEMADE  jams,  prepared  on  the  farm 
from  ripe  fruits,  fresh  from  our  orchards  and 
pure  cane  sugar:  1  dozen  %-pint  glass  jars, 
$3.00;  send  no  money,  pay  postman.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


13,000-EGG  Jamesway  incubator  for  sale,  good 
hatcher,  perfect  condition;  bargain  if  sold  at 
once.  RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  gallon  cans,  $3;  maple  sugar, 
10-lb.  tins,  35c  lb.;  1-lb.  cakes,  40c.  FARM¬ 
ERS’  EXCHANGE,  Franklin,  Vt. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  gallon,  cash  with  order. 
CLYDE  DECK,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Forkner  light  draft  orchard  cul¬ 
tivator,  practically  new.  A.  O.  CHAPIN, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  Westinghouse  electric  light 
and  power  plant;  excellent  condition;  will  sell 
reasonable.  Address  F.  II.  KENDALL,  Spring- 
dale,  Conn.  Telephone,  Stamford  3-4490. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon  delivered 
300  miles;  same  as  above  but  darker  in  color, 
$2.30;  sugar  40c  pound.  F.  L.  TWITCHELL, 
Pulaski,  N..  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two-ton  refrigerating  outfit,  also 
cork  blocks;  must  be  guaranteed.  Address, 
FARM,  Room  544,  30  Church  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  Side  delivery  milk  distribution 
truck; -must  be  guaranteed.  Address,  FARM, 
Room  544,  30  Church  St.,  New  York. 
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Each  task  seems  easier 


costs  less  . . . 


with  a  FORDSON 


TAKE  plowing,  for  instance.  With  a  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor, 
you  can  make  the  most  of  those  ideal  plowing  days  that  are  all  too 
rare  .  .  .  when  the  soil  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  to  turn  best. 

You’ll  appreciate  your  Fordson  for  the  multitude  of  other 
jobs,  where  it  helps  speed  up  the  work,  makes  it  possible  to  start 
and  finish  at  the  right  time. 

Ample  power  .  .  .  power  you  can  depend  on  .  .  .  is  one  feature  of 
the  Fordson  Tractor.  With  a  4-cylinder  engine,  which  develops  30 
belt  horse-power  at  1100  r.p.m.,  the  Fordson  will  plow  at  3^4 
miles  an  hour  with  a  two-bottom,  14-inch  plow. 

Another  feature  is  the  ignition-system,  which  uses  a  high- 
tension  magneto  equipped  with  an  impulse-starter  coupling.  This 
improvement  greatly  facilitates  starting,  and  eliminates  all  danger 
of  the  engine’s  kicking  back  when  it  is  cranked. 

Another  is  the  extra  weight  in  the  front  end,  resulting  from 
new,  heavier  front  wheels.  Others  are  the  new  centrifugal  pump 
in  the  cooling  system;  new  lubrication-system  which  has  a  large 
oil-filter  screen  in  the  crankcase;  air-washer,  which  has  been 
enlarged  to  ample  capacity  for  a  full  day’s  running;  redesigned 
transmission;  improved  gasoline  carburetor;  liot-spot  manifold; 
sixteen-plate  transmission-brake;  heavy  fenders;  steel  steering- 
wheel,  liard-rubber  covered;  shock-absorbing  front  coil-spring; 
and  crankcase  ventilation. 

You  will  find  the  improved  Fordson  ideally  adapted  to  all  farm 
jobs.  Your  Fordson  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration. 


Rugged  construction  throughout  characterizes  the  Fordson  Tractor  engine . 
Pistons  and  connecting-rods  are  weighed  and  matched  in  sets  to  give 

perfect  balance. 


The  rear  axle  is  designed  for  heavy  duty .  It  is  equipped  throughout  with 
large  roller  bearings ,  adding  to  its  life  and  reducing  friction . 


The  capacity  of  the  air-washer  has  been  increased  from  7  to  17  quarts  of 
water .  This  additional  capacity  gives  more  satisfactory  operation  and 
makes  refilling  much  less  frequent. 
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you  have  to  haul  1  he  oi'il  1  reek  serves  you  well 


A  FORD  TRUCK  will  help  get  your  grain  to  the  elevator  at  the  time 
that  suits  you  best.  It  will  speed  milk  to  an  early  train,  or  trudge 
beside  a  combine.  And  do  all  your  hauling  —  reliably. 

The  Ford  truck  is  strong,  powerful,  speedy.  It  is  always  ready 
to  work,  to  shoulder  a  paying  load  ...  and  to  hurry,  if  need  be.  It 
will  serve  you  long,  and  travel  every  mile  at  exceedingly  low  cost. 

Many  new  features  have  been  incorporated  in  the  chassis  of  the 
truck  which  increase  its  strength  and  improve  its  performance. 
Important  among  them  is  the  new  rear  axle,  which  has  a  spiral  bevel 
gear  of  special  design,  with  straddle-mounted  pinion.  The  axle 
shafts  are  heavier  than  formerly,  and  because  of  the  three-quarter 
floating  construction,  they  serve  only  to  turn  the  wheels,  without 
carrying  any  of  the  weight  of  truck  or  load. 

Two  rear-axle  gear-ratios  are  optional.  The  low  gear-ratio 
provides  abundant  power  for  moving  heavy  loads,  and  for 


operation  under  difficult  road  conditions.  For  lighter  work,  and 
for  use  where  greater  speeds  are  frequently  needed,  the  high 
gear-ratio  is  offered. 

The  4-speed  transmission  gives  a  flexible  range  of  speed  and 
power.  A  large-sized  opening  in  the  transmission  permits  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  power  take-off  mounting. 

Other  features  are  the  new  larger  brakes ;  the  heavier  front  axle 
and  spring;  more  than  twenty  ball  and  roller  bearings;  forty 
different  kinds  of  steel;  the  extensive  use  of  fine  steel  forgings; 
the  Triplex  shatter-proof  windshield;  and  the  dual  rear  wheels 
available  at  small  additional  cost. 

All  of  these  add  value  to  the  Ford  truck,  increase  its  ability  to  do 
your  work  when  and  how  it  will  profit  you  most,  and  help  keep 
operating  costs  at  a  minimum.  Go  to  your  Ford  dealer 
and  see  how  well  this  truck  is  adapted  to  your  requirements. 
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Weather  in  Relation  to  Plant  Disease 


VERYONE  is  interested  in  the  weath¬ 
er.  It  has  at  different  times  been 
held  responsible  for  anything  from 
a  crime  wave  to  the  election  of  a 
President.  No  one  has  more  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  the  weather 
than  the  farmer,  since  its  caprices  may  on  occasion 
either  cause  him  to  pay  an  income  tax  or  send  him 
to  the  poor-house.  Farmers  and  gardeners,  who 
are  often  far  better  observers  than  they  are  given 
credit  for  being,  have  long  believed  and  often 
expressed  the  idea  that  the  weather  is  responsible 
for  many  diseases  of  plants.  This  is  a  belief  that 
contains  much  of  truth,  although  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  weather  and  plant  disease  is  often  obscure, 
and  the  effect  indirect. 

What  do  we  mean  by  weather?  I  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  my  five-year-old  son,  and  got  the  ready  reply, 
“It's  what  you  talk  about  most.”  Webster  says 
weather  is  “the  state  of  the  atmosphere.”  At  any 
rate,  most  of  us  know  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  it,  but  if  we  stop  to  analyze  our  ideas  we  imme¬ 
diately  think  of  clouds  and  sunshine,  rain,  wind  and 
temperature.  What  is  there  in  such  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  as  these  to  induce  disease  in  plants?  Re¬ 
ducing  the  weather  to  its  simplest  terms  we  find  it 
to  be  composed  of  variations  in  tem¬ 
perature,  in  humidity  or  moisture,  in 
light  intensity  and  wind  direction  and 
velocity.  These  are  all  things  that  can 
lie  measured  accurately  and  which  are 
known  to  have  profound  effects  on  the 
behavior  of  plants.  Some  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  disease. 

We  are  all  familiar,  for  instance, 
with  the  fact  that  plants  need  light 
and  moisture  in  certain  rather  definite 
amounts,  and  that  each  kind  of  plant 
lias  a  distinct  preference  for  a  certain 
temperature  or  a  certain  amount  of 
light  or  shade.  When  these  conditions 
are  supplied  the  plants  respond  in 
characteristic  fashion,  and  when  we 
try  to  make  them  grow  under  different 
conditions  we  frequently  find  that  they 
become  sick  or  diseased.  A  change  in 
the  water  relations  of  plants,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  result  directly  in  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  tip-burn,  sunscald  or  scorch. 

Why  are  we  so  careful  to  do  transplanting  on  a 
cloudy  day,  and  to  supply  the  plants  in  their  new 
location  with  an  excess  of  water?  Why  do  we  often 
remove  much  of  the  leafy  tops  of  plants  at  trans¬ 
planting  time?  Because  if  we  don't,  the  plants  wilt. 
They  wilt  because  they  are  losing  water  through 
their  leaves  faster  than  it  can  be  supplied  by  the 
roots.  Wilting,  if  prolonged,  is  often  followed  by  a 
discoloration  of  the  leaves  and  by  dead  areas  at 
their  tips  or  margins,  and  even  by  loss  of  the  leaves 
and  death  of  the  plant.  These  symptoms  are  a  com¬ 
mon  response  of  plants  to  the  weather,  and  are  a 
direct  result  of  periods  of  drought  or  of  high  tem¬ 
perature,  conditions  under  which  plants  are  forced 
to  give  off  more  water  from  their  leaves  than  they 
can  absorb  through  the  roots. 

Too  much  moisture  may  also  be  productive  of  cer¬ 
tain  characteristic  abnormalities  such  as  the  crack¬ 
ing  and  splitting  of  carrots,  potatoes,  beets,  etc.,  or 


By  H.  W.  Thurston  Jr. 

it  may  lead  to  conditions  of  extreme  succulence  of 
green  parts,  making  them  unusually  susceptible  to 
mechanical  injury  or  to  the  attacks  of  parasites,  or 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Low  temperature  is  a  weather  phenomenon  that 
may  be  productive  of  several  kinds  of  disturbances. 
The  most  pronounced  are,  of  course,  such  acute  in¬ 
juries  as  the  killing  of  blossoms  or  freezing  of  fruit, 
or  the  death  of  sensitive  annuals.  Less  severe  injury 
from  low  temperature  is  common  in  the  form  of 
dwarfed  or  crippled  and  misshapen  plants,  often  ac¬ 
companied  by  blistered  or  bronzed  areas  on  the  leaves 
of  such  plants  as  beans  or  cucumbers.  Plants  thus 
frostbitten  in  the  Spring  often  never  recover  during 
the  entire  season. 

Such  freaks  of  weather  as  hailstorms  are  capable 
of  much  destruction,  and  are  common  enough  in  oc¬ 
currence  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
farmer  who  does  not  carry  hail  insurance  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  poor  business  man. 

The  indirect  effects  of  the  weather  often  become 
noticeable  as  epidemics  of  disease,  through  the  pro¬ 
found  effects  of  such  factors  as  temperature  and 
moisture  on  plant  parasites.  These  parasites  seem¬ 
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themums.  Many  of  these  parasites  are  so  directly 
dependent  upon  weather  conditions  that  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  old  superstitions  that  told  us 
that  wet  weather  rotted  fruit  or  potatoes,  or  that 
mildew  and  rust  were  especial  acts  of  an  unkind 
providence  and  descended  upon  our  crops  like  rain. 

We  cannot  control  the  weather,  which  is  probably 
a  good  thing,  since  people  could  never  agree  on  the 
particular  kind  of  weather  most  to  be  desired  at 
any  given  moment.  But  a  knowledge  of  how  weather 
influences  disease  in  plants  often  enables  us  to 
avoid  the  attacks  of  parasites.  Thus  we  can  plant 
some  crops  earlier  or  later  than  has  been  customary, 
the  planting  so  timed  as  to  take  advantage  of  weath¬ 
er  conditions  which  will  favor  the  crop  plant  rather 
than  its  parasites.  If  we  are  interested  particularly 
in  some  special  crop  we  can  often  arrange  to  grow 
that  crop  in  the  particular  geographical  region  best 
suited  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  least  suited  to  its 
parasites.  If  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  change  our 
own  location  on  the  map  for  the  sake  of  a  crop  we 
desire  to  grow,  we  can  at  least  choose  varieties  that 
are  known  to  get  along  well  under  our  conditions. 
If  we  are  growing  plants  under  glass  we  can  do  even 
better  than  this,  for  in  the  greenhouse  we  can  very 
nearly  control  the  weather.  Temperature,  light  and 
moisture  here  are  our  humble  servants, 
and  given  the  knowledge  of  how  these 
affect  plants  and  their  numerous  para¬ 
sites,  we  have  no  excuse  for  grumbling 
at  the  weather  man. 
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Talk  from  a  Gardener 
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Frost  Injury  to  Maple.  A  conspicuous  example  of  the 
direct  effect  of  iveather  on  plants.  Fig.  403 


Tip  Burn  on  Maple.  A  very  common  trouble  which  is  closely  related 

conditions.  Fig.  404 


ingly  are  even  more  dependent  upon  weather  and 
climatic  or  seasonal  conditions  for  their  growth,  than 
are  the  green  plants  upon  which  they  live.  Mois¬ 
ture,  for  instance,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
germination  of  the  spores  of  parasitic  fungi,  and 
each  individual  fungus  has  a  favorite  temperature 
at  which  it  grows  best.  Plant  scientists  are  paying 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  study  of  how  these 
weather  factors  influence  the  spread  and  development 
of  disease,  and  as  they  learn  the  facts  with  respect 
to  any  particular  parasite,  they  often  find  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  a  certain 
disease,  or  a  key  to  some  horticultural  practice  which 
may  be  followed  to  eliminate  that  particular  dis¬ 
ease  as  a  factor  in  crop  production. 

For  example,  the  disease  of  apples,  pears  and 
quinces  known  as  “fire  blight"  is  notoriously  a  warm- 
weather  disease.  It  attains  its  greatest  severity  in 
a  geographical  belt  lying  roughly  between  the  35th 
and  40th  parallels  of  latitude.  Either  north  or 
south  of  this  belt  the  disease  diminishes  in  viru¬ 
lence.  A  partial  explanation  of  this  distribution  is 
the  fact  that  the  prevailing  temperatures  within 
this  belt  are  the  ones  most  favorable  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  bacterial  parasite  which 
causes  “fire  blight.”  Another  example  is  the  apple 
scab  fungus.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that  this 
parasite  distributes  its  spores  to  best  advantage 
during  periods  of  rainy  weather,  and  furthermore, 
that,  at  least  four  hours  of  continuous  wetting  at 
a  favorable  temperature  is  necessary  for  infection 
to  take  place.  Advantage  is  being  taken  of  this 
knowledge  in  connection  with  weather  forecasts  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  best  time  for  the 
application  of  protective  sprays. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  cloudy,  wet 
weather  favors  the  spread  and  development  of  a 
large  number  of  fungus  parasites.  To  mention 
only  a  few  in  addition  to  the  apple  scab  fungus,  at¬ 
tention  might  be  called  to  the  fungus  causing  brown 
rot  of  peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  or  to  the  downy 
mildew  fungus,  causing  the  notorious  “late  blight” 
of  potatoes,  and  to  such  common  garden  rust  fungi 
as  those  attacking  beaus,  snapdragons  and  Chrysan¬ 


to  iveather 


N  CULTIVATING  my  garden  I  find 
it  difficult  to  prevent  all  weeds  from 
maturing  some  seed  which  later  ger¬ 
minates  to  make  trouble  between  plants 
in  rows  which  cannot  be  destroyed  with 
an  ordinary  hoe,  so  I  take  a  common 
garden  hoe,  cut  the  blade  down  to  the 
width  of  two  inches,  and  sharpen  the 
outer  edges.  The  upper  two  corners 
must  be  rounded  off  so  as  to  not  catch 
in  the  leaves  of  plants  such  as  the 
onion  and  carrots,  etc.  I  now  have  a 
little  garden  tool  with  which  I  can  cut 
out  most  of  the  weeds  that  come  in  the 
rows  without  so  much  back-bending 
pulling  of  weeds  and  grass.  With  my  wheel  hoe  I 
have  a  steel  scuffer  with  a  one-inch  blade  with 
which  I  can  get  very  close  to  the  row  without 
throwing  soil  onto  the  plants,  and  a  five-tooth  hoe, 
so  not  many  weeds  escape  along  the  row. 

I  am  successful  in  raising  a  second  crop  on  land 
on  which  grows  the  early.  For  instance,  where  the 
early  peas  grew  now  peppers  are  growing  and,  where 
I  grew  spinach,  is  now  planted  to  bush  beans,  and 
they  will  be  followed  by  a  late  Fall  crop.  This 
method  to  my  view  is  no  more  exhausting  to  the  soil 
than  a  large  growth  of  weeds  as  is  often  met  with. 
Of  course  such  intense  cropping  demands  extra 
heavy  fertilization. 

In  my  early  boyhood  days  most  vegetable  seeds 
were  raised  in  the  home  garden.  While  it  is  not 
practical  that  all  seed  should  now  be  grown  at  home, 
yet  such  seeds  as  the  bean,  pea,  spinach,  cucumber, 
lettuce,  parsnip  and  many  other  vegetables  can  very 
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well  be  raised  at  home  especially  if  one  has  a  su¬ 
perior  strain  of  one  sort  or  another.  But  of  such  as 
beans,  peas  and  some  other,  it  is  better  to  buy  the 
seeds  than  to  take  it  from  plants  from  which  the 
first  and  earliest  fruits  and  the  finest  products  have 
been  used  at  home  or  sold  in  the  market.  Under 
that  system  the  result  will  be  deterioration  of  the 
product  from  such  seed  and  also  make  it  later  in 
maturity.  I  have  growing  in  the  garden  little 
plots  of  garden  peas  and  string  beans  from  which 
nothing  will  be  gathered  but  the  ripened  seed. 

We  raise  a  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes  each  year, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  building  a 
modern  stoi’age  house.  We  hauled  a  quantity  five 
miles  to  have  them  stored  during  Winter,  but  the 
expense  and  other  inconvenience  led  me  to  think 
of  a  plan  by  which  a  cheap  and  temporary  place 
could  be  constructed.  I  had  some  old  lumber  from 
an  old  shed  which  could  be  used.  I  set  posts  along 
each  side  for  the  walls  as  high  as  the  room  was 
to  be  and  nailed  the  old  lumber  to  these  posts  for 
the  inside  walls.  On  top  of  these  walls  I  laid  some 
joists,  and  put  a  tight  floor  on  these.  Then  I  put  a 
line  of  posts  a  foot  apart  from  the  inside  posts 
for  the  outside  wall.  In  the  top  floor  I  cut  a  hole 
eight  inches  square  for  ventilator  and 
placed  over  it  a  box  10x10  inches,  but 
without  bottom  or  top.  I  now  was 
ready  to  fill  the  space  between  the  in¬ 
ner  and  outer  wall  with  earth,  tamped 
well,  nailing  the  outside  boards  to  out¬ 
side  posts  as  we  proceeded  putting  in 
and  tamping  the  earth ;  when  we 
reached  the  top  board  I  put  earth  on 
top  over  the  floor  to  the  thickness  of 
nine  inches,  and  over  it  a  roof  of  riven 
boards.  On  one  end  I  made  a  flue,  and 
put  an  old  heater  to  warm  room  in 
cold  weather.  When  potatoes  were 
ready  to  harvest  before  frost  1  had  a 
place  for  them  where  they  kept  per¬ 
fectly  until  the  following  Summer,  and 
that  at  a  cash  outlay  of  less  than  what 
storage  would  have  cost  me. 

Sweet  potatoes  to  keep  well  should 
jiot  be  bruised,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  room  when  potatoes  are  first  put 
in  should  be  around  90  degrees  for 
about  two  weeks  with  the  ventilators 
wide  open  to  allow  moisture  to  escape. 

The  temperature  then  should  remain 
around  50  degrees,  but  not  lower.  A 
house  thus  constructed  will  need  but 
little  fire  in  cold  weather. 

GODFREY  WINKLER. 

McDonald  Co.,  Mo. 


plant  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  the  planting  of 
a  crop  which  I  might  reasonably  hope  will  bring  me 
a  return  in  dollars.  The  years  that  lie  behind  me 
with  all  the  cares,  struggles,  worry  and  sorrow,  have 
been  happy  ones,  but  looking  ahead  I  am  anticipat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life.  There  have 
always  been  things  I  have  wanted  to  do  but  the 
struggle  to  get  a  living,  the  making  of  a  home  and 
farm,  the  care  of  the  children,  have  taken  all  the 
time  and  the  things  I  wanted  to  do  had  to  go  un¬ 
done. 

Now  the  family  are  nearly  all  at  an  age  where 
they  can  care  for  themselves.  They  need  the  farm 
to  make  a  start  for  themselves,  and  I  don't  seem 
to  care  for  it  any  more.  I  would  rather  see  them 
grow  a  paying  crop  than  to  do  it  myself.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  felt  an  overpowering  urge  to  make 
the  farm  an  outstanding  one  as  a  farm  home,  a 
pride  that  when  done  it  would  be  mine.  Now  I  like 
to  think  of  it  as  ours.  I  would  not  feel  badly,  I 
think,  if  I  lost  my  identity  and  it  was  theirs  so  long 
as  I  remained  a  part  of  it.  I  hope  that  the  sons 
and  daughter  may  take  up  what  I  would  have  done, 
what  I  have  begun,  and  finish  it. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  just  what  has  happened  to 


damage.  It  is  the  first  really  rainy  day  of  the  month. 
There  have  been  showSrs.  Days  have  been  sunny 
and  warm  but  nights  have  been  cool.  The  forest 
are  beginning  to  show  green.  After  this  rain,  when 
weather  turns  warm  the  trees  will  spring  into  their 
Summer  dress  almost  over  night. 

The  old-fashioned  lilacs  will  be  in  bloom  in  about 
a  week  and  tulips  will  also  open.  So  far  the  only 
flowers  in  the  garden  have  been  the  Crocuses  and 
in  the  woods  the  trout  lilies  and  wake  robins  and 
some  of  the  smaller  May  flowers.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 
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Thinking  Over  Life 

AS  A  YOUNG  man  I  spent  two  and 
a  half  years  in  one  of  our  New 
England  cities.  My  work  was  on  a 
small  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
where  we  kept  cows  and  sold  milk  from 
a  team  to  a  regular  line  of  customers. 

We  also  kept  about  200  hens,  some 
garden  truck,  and  there  was  quite  an 
apple  orchard,  a  few  pear  trees  and  grapevines.  The 
products  of  these  were  all  largely  sold  from  the 
team  in  season. 

It  was  my  work  to  sell  these  things  from  the  team 
as  I  delivered  the  milk  each  day.  It  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  schooling  for  a  country  boy  who  had  previously 
seen  nothing  of  city  life  at  first  hand.  While  doing 
this  work  I  made  my  decision  as  to  what  my  life 
work  should  be  in  so  far  as  I  could  control  it. 

There  were  opportunities  offered  me  which  made 
a  strong  appeal  to  enter  lines  of  work  which  would 
have  kept  me  near  to  city  life,  but  the  love  of  the 
country  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  or  were  there 
other  forces  working  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  to 
bring  me  back  to  the  land  of  my  birth,  where  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  lifetime  and  where  I 
am  likely  to  spend  the  closing  years?  It  seems  to 
me  now  that  I  might  have  found  a  greater  happiness 
where  the  seasons  were  longer  and  where  I  might 
have  grown  fruits  and  flowers  which  I  am  not  able 
to  do  here  in  this  far  north  country,  but  no  one 
can  answer  this. 

Looking  back  along  the  years  I  cannot  see  that  I 
have  accomplished  much  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  for  those  who  come  after  me.  It  seems  little 
when  compared  with  what  I  wanted  and  tried  to  do. 
Now  when  on  the  sunset  side  of  life,  but  at  an  age 
where  I  should  have  a  number  of  years  of  useful 
life  before  me,  I  find  myself  losing  interest  in  the 
things  that  once  took  much  of  my  time.  The  things 
that  once  seemed  worth  while  have  little  value  for 
me.  The  planting  of  a  tree,  a  flowering  shrub  or 
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me.  Is  it  a  common  experience  of  all?  It  does  not 
seem  so.  Is  it  that  the  fires  of  youth  have  burned 
lew  a  little  more  quickly  with  me  than  with  some 
others?  Possibly  this  is  the  answer  but  there  are 
still  things  that  I  want  to  do  more  than  I  wanted 
to  do  the  things  that  I  once  thought  of  importance. 
I  shall  not  have  time  to  do  them  all,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  a  pleasure  to  do  what  I  can  of  them. 

I  often  pity  men  and  women  on  the  farm  who 
have  reared  a  family  and  accumulated  sufficient 
property  to  make  them  safe  against  want,  to  pro¬ 
vide  comfortably  for  old  age,  as  I  see  them  strug¬ 
gle  on  with  their  declining  strength  to  carry  a  load 
which  they  have  grown  too  old  to  carry,  rather  than 
give  over  the  reins  of  control  to  those  they  must 
love.  They  are  to  have  it  all  soon  anyway,  why  not 
let  them  have  it  a  bit  sooner  while  we  are  with  them 
to  advise  and  help  them  get  started  right. 

1  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  is  best  for  old  peo¬ 
ple,  or  people  past  their  most  active  years  to  give 
their  farms  or  home  to  children  while  they  live. 
There  are  better  ways  than  this.  The  ownership 
of  property  should  remain  with  those  wTio  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  it  so  long  as  they  retain  their  reason, 
but  there  are  ways  in  which  the  owners  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  selfish  children  and  yet  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  work  and  care  and  the  children  given 
their  chance. 

We  have  had  a  fine  Spring  to  work  on  the  farms 
here  in  Aroostook.  Today,  May  20,  it  is  raining  and 
it  is  welcome  as  it  has  been  rather  dry,  not  enough 
so  to  be  serious  but  a  few  forest  fires  have  done 


A  Boy's  Story  of  His  Trip  West 

I  HAVE  before  me  a  composition  wTritten  by  a 
rural  school  boy  near  GO  years  ago  when  he  was 
about  13,  describing  a  trip  west  four  years  earlier 
when  he  was  nine.  He  surely  observed  and  remem¬ 
bered.  The  style  is  his  own.  I  will  copy  some  parts 
of  the  composition.  Title  was  “On  My  Trip  West.” 

“I  have  been  thinking  over  my  past  history  and 
nothing  that  lias  occurred  was  more  vivid  and  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  my  trip  west  four  years  ago 
when  I  was  much  younger  than  now.  I  took  the 
journey  with  my  father  and  my  sister 
to  the  great  prairie  of  Iowa.  I  will 
relate  some  of  the  incidents  that  hap¬ 
pened  on  my  way.  After  starting  from 
B —  we  arrived  at  Binghamton.  We 
waited  four  hours  for  the  next  train. 
I  thought  it  was  a  long  time  to  wait. 
When  we  had  started  for  the  West,  our 
next  stopping  place  was  at  Buffalo.  We 
had  to  change  cars  in  the  night.  I  re¬ 
member  hanging  to  my  father  for  fear 
of  getting  lost  in  the  crowd.  We  shot 
along  the  noble  Lake  Erie  passing 
through  many  cities  and  towns.  Our 
next  change  was  at  Chicago.  I  saw 
or  knew  nothing  until  we  got  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  We  rode  through 
that  day  without  any  particular  inter¬ 
est  till  we  got  to  Jefferson. 

“We  started  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  about  two  miles  met  a  large 
drove  of  hogs.  It  was  new  for  a  boy 
that  has  been  brought  up  in  Chenango 
County.  Then  we  went  about  10  miles 
farther.  Scarcely  anything  to  be  seen 
except  the  broad  prairie.  Then  we 
came  in  sight  of  my  sister  Laura's 
home.  About  five  miles  farther  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  destination  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  One  thing  that  puz¬ 
zled  my  mind  was  where  they  kept 
their  cattle  until  I  had  been  there  some 
two  or  three  days,  for  in  passing 
through  the  country  it  seemed  like 
passing  through  a  great  meadow  so  far 
across  that  I  could  not  see  the  fences 
on  the  other  side.  But  I  found  that 
they  keep  their  cattle  in  large  herds 
and  put  them  in  large  yards.  In  the 
same  place  I  saw  100  hogs.  I  saw 
flock  after  flock  of  wild  geese  and 
ducks  and  prairie  chickens. 

“I  saw,  as  we  went  about,  the  pretty  quails  which 
look  like  chickens.  Their  birds  were  all  new  to  me. 
One  day  we  went  down  to  Peoria  and  we  saw  where 
they  were  making  sorghum  molasses  and  then  we 
went  to  a  vineyard  of  ripe  grapes  such  as  you  don’t 
see  around  here.  I  got  as  many  as  I  could  eat.  On 
our  return  home  we  got  a  large  quantity  of  water¬ 
melons  as  large  as  pumpkins,  and  then  I  saw  an¬ 
other  herd  of  100  hogs.  The  only  wild  animal  seen 
was  a  badger.  I  saw  yams  that  grew  there  that 
weighed  7  or  8  lbs.  They  taste  like  a  sweet  potato. 
The  way  they  pick  their  coi-n  is  to  drive  a  team  in 
the  corn  field  and  throw  in  as  fast  as  they  can.” 

The  same  boy  wrote  another  account  of  his  return 
home.  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

“We  saw  something  white  in  the  distance.  Fred 
said  it  was  a  prairie  schooner.  Now  a  prairie 
schooner  is  a  democrat  wagon  covered  with  white, 
which  often  contains  several  families  which  go  in 
companies.  The  women  and  children  ride  in  the 
wagon  while  the  men  drive  the  cattle  in  front  of 
them.” 

Further  on  he  says  of  a  place  where  they  stopped : 
“Now  Boone  was  a  smart  village  which  has  not 
been  settled  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  and  it 
was  larger  than  B — .  We  had  time  to  look  over  the 
town.  We  went  into  the  engine  house  and  a  large 
machine  house  and  a  large  flouring  mill.  Just  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town  I  saw  where  they  were 
boring  for  coal,  and  it  seemed  to  be  generally  an  en¬ 
terprising  town.”  Leaving  Boone,  he  says :  “We  saw 
nothing  more  until  we  got  to  Chicago.  It  was  after 
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the  five.  I  saw  the  burned  district.  Other  nice 
houses  were  going  up  around  the  old  ones.  I  saw 
the  tunnel  which  was  under  the  Illinois  River  where 
they  pass  with  teams.  It  seemed  strange  to  see  how 
they  can  dig  a  hole  under  the  river  and  pass  back 
and  forth  with  safety.” 

He  mentions  several  other  items  and  particularly 
the  procession  at  Toledo  where  they  were  to  have 
a  speech,  as  it  was  the  year  of  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  he  says. 

I  think  he  did  very  well  for  his  age  and  training. 
The  incidents,  too,  are  interesting  and  probably 
about  as  impressive  to  a  boy  then  as  the  new  things 
of  today  are  to  us  of  these  times.  It  does  no  harm  for 
us  to  recall  the  date  of  the  great  fire  and  the  time 
before  the  prairies  schooner  went  out  of  date.  l. 


Eastern  Shore  Cucumbers 

UCUMBERS,  squashes  and  melons  all  do  very 
well  in  the  Eastern  Shore  trucking  district  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  July  the  district  is  one  of 
the  country’s  principal  sources  of  slicing  cucumbers. 
Over  500  carloads  are  shipped  during  the  short  sea¬ 
son  for  this  crop  besides  heavy  movement  by  motor 
truck  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Half  the  car- 
lots  go  to  places  in  New  York  and  Pennsl vania  and 
about  one  in  five  is  sent  to  New  England  consuming 
centers.  The  central  region  of  the  industry  is  near 
Salisbury,  Md.,  where  the  product  of  many  farms 
is  brought  together  and  sold  by  the  truckload  at 
auction. 

The  cucumbers  are  graded  on  the  farms  and  put 
up  in  bushel  hampers.  Many  of  the  buyers  repack 
them  for  their  trade.  Some  lots  are  shipped  to 
commission  merchants  in  the  large  markets.  Reck¬ 
oned  on  the  basis  of  carlot  shipments, 
the  planted  area  turns  out  about  one 
carload  to  four  acres,  or  close  to  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  price  last 
season  varied  from  $1  to  .$2  per  bushel 
and  probably  averaged  about  $1.50, 
showing  an  average  return  of  about 
$150  per  acre.  Most  of  the  growers 
seemed  to  consider  that  cucumbers 
were  a  paying  crop  last  season.  This 
year’s  crop  has  been  held  back  by  much 
cool,  dry  weather,  and  condition  in 
June  was  not  so  good  by  10  per  cent 
as  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  recent  rains 
and  good  growing  weather  have  im¬ 
proved  the  crop  outlook  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  cucumber  district  as  well  as  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  Delaware,  g.  b.  f. 

Essentials  for  Tourist  Homes 

ANY  prosperous  tourist  home 
managers  attribute  their  success 
to  three  things — plenty  of  good  food,  clean  rooms 
and  comfortable  beds.;  to  these  might  be  added, 
favorable  location,  ease  of  access,  good  signs,  attrac¬ 
tive  home  and  grounds,  well-served  meals,  well- 
screened  rooms,  pleasing  personality  of  hostess,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  efficient  account  keeping. 

For  the  tourist  homes  that  are  just  getting  es¬ 
tablished  good  signs  are  almost  as  important  as  at¬ 
tractive  home  surroundings,  for  it  is  the  sign  that 
the  tourist  sees  first.  Signs  should  be  placed  at 
least  500  feet  on  either  side  of  the  house;  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  putting  them  too  close  to  the 
entrance,  for  few  persons  will  turn  back  when  they 
have  driven  past  a  place.  Put  a  small  sign  directly 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  below  the  eye  level,  where 
it  may  be  easily  read  and  the  automobile  lights  will 
strike  it  at  night.  If  the  place  is  not  already  named, 
a  dignified,  interesting  name  should  be  chosen,  for 
no  matter  how  charming  a  country  home  may  be, 
few  people  will  patronize  it  if  a  poorly  printed  home¬ 
made  sign  advertises  it  as  “Dew  Drop  Inn”  or  some 
other  inappropriate  name.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  sign  printed  in  several  colors  or  in  red  is  not  as 
legible  as  black  lettering  on  a  white  ground,  or 
white  lettering  on  a  dark  ground.  Needless  to  say 
all  signs  should  be  lighted  at  night,  and  a  search¬ 
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light  thrown  on  a  drive  winding  between  shrubbery 
and  trees  fairly  invites  the  wayfarer  to  enter. 

If  the  tourists  are  favorably  impressed  with  the 
outside  surroundings  the  man  of  the  party  is  usual¬ 
ly  sent  to  the  door  to  inquire  about  rooms,  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten  his  wife  sees  the  rooms  before  they 
are  definitely  engaged.  If  apparently  undesirable 
persons  apply  it  is  easy  for  the  hostess  to  say  she 
has  no  rooms  for  rent  that  night.  However,  the 
most  successful  manager  in  this  vicinity  says  she 
has  never  entertained  a  rude  or  inconsiderate  guest; 
in  this  case  the  charming  personality  of  the  hostess 
may  be  the  reason,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  these  vacationing  folks  at  the  least  the  ones 
who  stop  at  tourist  homes,  are  usually  well-bred 
and  courteous  people. 

When  inquiry  is  made  for  rooms  it  is  well  to  hand 
the  applicant  a  neat,  well-printed  card  giving  name 


Gathering  Cucumbers.  Fig.  409 

and  location  of  home  and  name  of  manager ;  after 
rooms  are  engaged  ask  the  guest  to  register  in  the 
guest  book,  then  observe  the  names  carefully  so  the 
newcomers  may  be  introduced  to  the  other  guests  at 
the  next  meal.  This  guest  book  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  may  be  consulted  the  next  Spring  when  for¬ 
mal  announcements  or  friendly  notes  are  sent  out 
to  prospective  customers.  A  good  picture  of  the 
place  may  be  enclosed  in  each  announcement  and 
extra  ones  should  be  kept  on  hand  to  give  to  de¬ 
parting  guests  for  distribution  among  their  friends. 

The  beds  should  be  comfortable  and  clean,  and 
the  bedrooms  should  preserve  that  simple  country 
atmosphere  so  much  to  be  desired.  Curtains,  rugs, 
bedding  and  dresser  covers  should  be  easy  to  laun¬ 
der  and  should  be  done  often.  Silk  draperies  and 
bedspreads  and  elaborate  furniture  are  not  prac¬ 
tical  or  in  good  taste.  Family  pictures  and  belong¬ 
ings  should  be  removed  from  the  room. 

Permanent,  well-fitted  screens  should  be  put  on 
all  the  windows  in  the  house,  for  it  is  hard  to  adjust 
the  removable  ones.  If  it  is  impossible  to  screen 
the  house  black  mosquito  netting  may  be  tacked 
over  the  bedroom  windows. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  an  upstairs  room  cool  on  a  hot 
August  day,  but  it  will  help  much  to  close  windows 


and  blinds  early  in  the  morning,  thus  shutting  out 
the  sun  and  heat,  then  open  wide  all  windows  and 
doors  when  it  begins  to  get  cool  in  the  evening. 

However  much  the  tired  business  man  and  his 
wife  may  wish  to  find  in  the  tourist  home  all  the 
joyful  memories  of  a  childhood  on  the  farm,  they 
do  not  wish  it  to  extend  to  the  lack  of  a  bathroom, 
so  plenty  of  hot  and  cold  water  should  be  provided. 
If  the  water  supply  is  limited  or  has  to  be  pumped 
by  hand  this  sign  in  the  bathroom  will  help  to  con¬ 
serve  it:  “This  is  cistern  water,  use  all  you  need, 
but  please  do  not  waste  it.” 

Most  managers  are  agreed  they  make  more  money 
from  renting  rooms  than  from  supplying  meals,  but 
now  competition  is  so  heavy  it  often  seems  best  to 
plan  to  serve  breakfast  and  the  evening  meal  to  help 
rent  the  rooms.  For  these  meals  it  is  well  to  plan 
four  or  five  standard  menus,  figure  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  and  then  charge  at  least  double  its 
cost  for  the  meal.  It  is  considered  a  compliment  to 
country  cooks  that  city  people  eat  twice  as  much  in 
the  country  as  they  do  at  home,  and  they  always 
like  real  country  food,  such  as  milk,  cream,  eggs, 
dairy  butter,  cottage  cheese,  home-cured  ham  and 
bacon,  chicken  and  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Few  country  women  bake  bread  nowadays,  but 
homemade  rolls,  muffins,  johnny  cake,  pies,  dough¬ 
nuts  and  cookies  are  popular.  Of  course  many  of 
these  things  cost  even  the  farmer  much  more  than 
the  dab  of  something  or  other  on  a  lettuce  leaf  or 
the  tasteless  something  else  smothered  in  sauces 
that  are  often  found  on  the  menu  in  city  restaurants, 
but  if  the  meal  is  good  a  correspondingly  high  price 
may  be  charged  for  it. 

Needless  to  say  adequate  supplies  should  be  kept 
on  hand  and  a  system  worked  out  by  which  a  meal 
may  be  quickly  served  on  short  notice. 
To  do  this  without  waste  of  food  a  re¬ 
frigerator  is  a  necessity. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to 
whether  doilies  or  large  tablecloths 
should  be  used  on  th§  table,  whether 
sheets  should  be  ironed  and  linen  or 
paper  napkins  should  be  used.  Prob¬ 
ably  these  things  matter  very  little  if 
everything  is  immaculately  clean  and 
other  conditions  are  satisfactory,  but 
like  the  meals,  they  may  be  regulated 
to  the  prices  charged.  All  these  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  solved  by  keeping  careful 
accounts,  for  only  in  this  way  one 
knows  whether  the  business  is  paying. 

An  additional  income  may  be  secured 
by  selling  booklets  and  pictures  of 
local  scenery  to  the  guests.  Boxes  of 
fresh  homemade  candy,  maple  sugar, 
daintily  wrapped  cookies,  sailed  nuts 
and  individual  picnic  lunches  often  find 
a  ready  sale.  Orders  may  also  be  taken  for  the 
shipment  of  antiques  and  for  braided  and  woven  rag 
rugs  made  during  the  Winter  months. 

Successful  tourist  home  managers  treat  tourists 
as  they  would  their  invited  guests,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  family  remains  more  or  less  in  the 
background,  eating  at  a  separate  table  if  more  than 
one  or  two  guests  are  present.  However  any  ques¬ 
tions  or  advances  should  be  met  with  friendly 
courtesy,  for  those  who  stop  at  tourist  homes  are 
for  the  most  part  interested  in  country  life.  Guests 
should  lie  made  to  feel  they  are  welcome  in  living- 
rooms,  porches  and  grounds. 

It  has  been  said  of  someone :  “He  knew  the 
sources  of  comfort,  what  to  omit  doing  as  well  as 
what  to  do  for  a  guest.  He  had  the  supreme  art 
of  making  you  really  free  as  if  you  were  in  your 
own  house.”  Perhaps  this  may  he  a  safe  rule  to 
follow  both  with  the  invited  and  the  paying  guest. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWXSEVD. 

R.  N.-Y. — Motor  touring  now  includes  people  of 
all  classes,  but  a  tourist  home  of  the  sort  suggested 
appeals  to  the  better  type.  There  is  really  no  rea¬ 
son  to  take  in  rough,  untidy  or  uncouth  tourists,  who 
would  have  no  appreciation  of  a  well-kept  home. 


“ Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
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you  (AN  CONTROL 

PEAR  PSYLLA 


GIVE  your  trees  c  thorough  application  of  VOLCK 
when  the  summer  infestotion  first  appears  in  num¬ 
bers.  V O  LC  K  bills  nymphs,  hard  shells  and  "flies", 
wecbens  eggs  so  that  most  young  nymphs  die  soon 
ofter  hatching,  ond  discourages  egg-laying. 

It  is  also  widely  used  in  the  summer  control  of  Son 
Jose  Stole,  Red  Mite  ond  other  pests. 

Write  fot  1930  Summer  Spray  Bulletin. 


CALIFORNIA 

SPRAY-CHEMICAL 

COMPANY 

20*  Pronblin  St.,  New  York 
Berkeley,  California 


VOLCK 

THE  •  SCIENTIFIC  •  INSECTICIDE 


FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


Ion  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Modern  Bathroom 


includes  Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with 
all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Mate-  *P . 
rials.  Was  $52.50.  NOW 


•47 


25 


Tlie  Freight 
on  Everything 


WE  PAY 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


NY 
UNGTM 
'■*»■?*  *  WE  PAY 
*  *  the  FREIGHT 

HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.Y 


Propagating  Raspberries; 
Computing  Horsepower 

1.  How  do  people  propagate  raspberries 
and  strawberries?  2.  How  many  pounds 
is  one  horsepower?  H.  P. 

1.  Red  raspberries  are  propagated  from 
shoots  that  come  up  from  the  roots. 
Some  varieties  do  this  more  than  others, 
but  most  of  them  form  a  large  number 
of  these  shoots.  They  can  he  taken  up 
with  a  spade  which  will  cut  them  from 
the  main  root  and  transplanted  where 
desired.  Black  raspberries  are  propagated 
from  the  tips  of  the  canes,  These  nat¬ 
urally  bend  down  to  the  ground  and 
where  they  have  a  chance  will  take  root 
after  which  the  plant  may  be  cut  off 
from  the  main  top  and  set  out  where 
desired.  Where  one  wants  to  get  these 
black  raspberry  plants  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  in  the  best  condition  it  is  well 
to  bend  these  shoots  down  and  partially 
bury  the  tip  holding  it  down  with  a 
sod  or  stone. 

2.  What  is  known  as  horsepower  in 
mechanics  refers  to  the  power  necessary 
to  raise  33,000  lbs.  1  ft.  in  one  minute. 
We  do  not  know  just  who  got  the  idea 
that  this  has  anything  to  do  with  a 
horsepower,  but  possibly  it  may  be 
figured  in  some  way  from  pulling  strength 
of  the  horse.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what 
is  meant  when  a  horsepower  is  referred 
to. 


Reservations  are  Coming  in 

You  and  your  family  will  enjoy  this 
vacation.  If  you  want  to  see  6,000  miles 
of  wonderful  scenery,  visit  nine  States 
and  four  Canadian  provinces,  you  will 
make  no  mistake  to  join  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Coast-to-Coast  Tour,  which 
starts  August  16th.  You  will  have  two 
weeks  of  sightseeing  through  the  mighty 
mountains  of  the  Northwest.  We  know 
this  journey  will  live  in  your  memory 
forever.  The  time  spent  at  Glacier  Park 
would  itself  he  worth  while,  hut  when  you 
add  the  cities  of  the  Northwest,  Lake 
Louise  and  Banff,  the  apple  groves  of 
Wenatchee  and  the  wheat  fields  of 
Canada,  and  our  own  fertile  States,  the 
invigoration  to  mind  and  spirit  cannot 
be  measured. 

Reservations  are  coming  in  fast  and 
an  early  application  will  be  wise.  If  you 
send  the  deposit  promptly  you  will  be 
sure  of  the  exact  accomodation  that  you 
want,  and  if  for  any  reason  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  go  your  deposit  will  he  refunded 
with  no  obligation  on  your  part.  The 
price  you  pay  covers  all  your  expenses 
and  the  train  is  your  hotel  from  the  time 
you  start  until  you  return.  The  cars 
are  commodious  and  comfortable,  and 
everything  will  he  done  for  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  our  travelers.  The  Tour 
will  be  personally  conducted.  Buses  will 
meet  the  train  at  every  point  for  the 
sightseeing  and  no  hardships  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  perfect  enjoyment. 

The  booklet  gives  full  details  of  the 
Tour  and  the  rates.  Send  in  your 
reservation  and  we  will  see  that  you 
get  the  accommodation  that  you  desire. 


Pot -Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Tslow  is  the  time  to  plant! 

pOT  grown  plants  enable  you  to 
F  raise  your  own  crop — easily — with 
full  assurance  of  success.  The  plants 
are  delivered  with  their  root  systems 
complete  .  .  .  and  are  not  disturbed  in 
transplanting.  Tbeberriesaredelicious! 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
prices  of  choicest  varieties. ..all  pot  grown. 

Lovett’s  Nursery  Established  1878 
Box  54,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

r*l  Jl  MTC>  Postpaid,  Select  any  lot  25c  (5 
rLAIl  I  W>  lots  $  1 )  :  5  Carnation,  10  Zinnia. 
6  Coleus,  24  Aster.  2  Columbine,  2  Delphinium,  6 
Marigold.  4  Petunia.  4  Periwinkle,  4  Verbena,  6 
Salvia.  6  Snapdragon,  3  Daisy.  24  Tobacco.  36  Beet. 
48  (  abbage.  36  Cauliflower.  36  Celery,  6  Egg  Plant, 
15  Pepper.  24  Endive.  12  Parsley,  18  Tomato.  Cab¬ 

bage  IOC  40c,  400  $1;  Aster,  Beet.  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Mangle.  100  50c:  500  $1.75.  Pepper,  Parsley,  Tomato, 
Egg  Plant,  Zinnia,  100  $1. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  Smoketown,  Pa. 

P  ^  ^  ^  Sent  bv  F.xpre,*  or  Parcel  Post  5000 

Cabbage. .  . . .  $.35 

Cauliflower .  65 

Tomato  .  60 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout. , .  .85 

Celery . 60 

Catalog  Free. 

fi.LL..,  Bln-in  24 -Hour  Service,  weather  permit- 
U3DD3gG  rtanis  ting.  Wire  rush  orders.  Shipping  ca¬ 
pacity  H  million  daily— good  delivery  guaranteed.  Gold¬ 
en  Acre,  Glory,  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Red  Rock,  Pennstate, 
Danish  Railhead  and  Copenhagen.  Postpaid,  200-O5c,  500- 
11.25.  1000-12.00.  Express  5000-47.50,  25,000-431.25,  100,000- 
$110  Suhr’s  Snowball  Cauliflower,  50-40c,  200-41.00.  600- 
42  00  1000-43.75.  PORT  5IELL1NGER,  Dept.  KR.  North  Lima,  O 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

shipment  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession, 
Flat  Dutch  and  Danish  Bali  Head,  $1.00  per  thousand; 
10,000  $s.50;  all  f.o.b.  Franklin,  shipment  via  express. 
Cash  with  order.  CLIFFORD  A.  CPTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin.  Va. 
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C.  E  FIEL 

D.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Hardy  Cabbage  Plants 


Leading 
Varieties 

600— 80c.  1000-8 1.26  ,  6000—  86.  OO.  Good  delivery 
guar.  .Moss  packed  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  C«pf.  P,  Be*  641,  Youngstown,  O 
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fiowker's 


Pyrox-Protected  Potatoes 
Pay  $175  More  Per  Acre 


MR.  F.  S.  ALLEN,  of  Thorndike,  Waldo  Co.; 

Me.,  writes:  “I  sprayed  half  of  my  acreage  of 
potatoes  this  year  with  Pyrox  and  left  half  unsprayed. 
The  Pyrox-sprayed  potatoes  averaged  325  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  unsprayed  only  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“With  potatoes  at  $1.40  per  bushel,  I  realized 
$175  extra  profit  per  acre  on  the  acreage  sprayed 
with  Pyrox.”— Oct.  16,  1929. 

Pyrox  is  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide, 
scientifically  prepared  to  kill  insect  pests,  control 
blights  and  other  diseases,  and  to  stimulate  plant 
growth.  Quick,  safe,  easy,  and  economical  to  use. 
Sprays  in  a  fine  mist,  without  clogging  nozzles.  Sticks 
to  plants  like  paint,  even  through  severe  storms. 
Packed  in  sizes  to  suit  every  need.  Now  lower  priced 
than  in  31  years. 

Write  us,  mentioning  your  potato  acreage,  and  we 
will  send  facts  to  prove  that  you  can  actually  cut  pro¬ 
duction  costs  by  spraying  your  potatoes  with  Pyrox. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Yj 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


Mr.  F.  S.  Allen,  of 
Thorndike,  Waldo 
County,  Maine . 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF 


*  Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 

Si  SPECIAL  SALE  8K 


One  Year 
Koots 


Bloom¬ 
ing  A 

APRICOT  QUEEN — Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIVERMERE— Very  (lark  velvety 
red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY— Light  cerise. 

DELICATA — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 
ENFIELD  BEAUTY — Beautiful  salmon  with  ma¬ 
roon  base 

HENRI  CAYEAUX— Old  rose,  shading  into  wine 
color. 

HERCULES — Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 
JOYCE — Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall, 
erect  steins. 

MRS.  PERRY — Very  fine  salmon  pink  with 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELlK  -Red.  medium  height;  late. 
NEGRILLON— Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE — Orange  red  variety. 

PINK  BEAUTY — Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base. 

PROSERPINE  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 
strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET—  Very  bright  scarlet. 
TOREADOR — Very  large  dark  red  with  black 
center. 

WELCOME — Reddish  crimson. 

WURTEMBERGIA — One  of  the  best  tall  grow¬ 
ing  reds. 

All  these  varieties  are  grown  from  seed. 

The  Entire  Selection  of  1 S  Roots,  not 
labeled,  with  planting  directions 

FIELD-GROWN  STOCK.  250  ACRES 


Bloom  during  April,  May,  June  and  last 
forever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  in 
diameter.  The  roots  must  be  planted  this 
Fall  to  bloom  next  Spring  and  each  year. 
We  ship  during  September  and  October. 
Order  at  once 


$3-30 


V. 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Evergreen — Dept.  65 
EASTON,  PA. 


Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 
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tAoarf Gitead  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESSES 


PROFITABLE 


ONE  grower  cleared  $1,400  in  less  than  two 
months,  averaging  4  gallons  of  cider  per 
bushel  with  his  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press.  Capacities  from  50  to  4,000  gal¬ 
lons — a  size  for  every  orchard.  Send  1  lie  cou¬ 
pon  for  information  on  how  to  make  your  or¬ 
chard  pay. 

Builders  of  a  complete  line  of  orchard  equip¬ 
ment  for  fifty-three  years. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
Mount  Gilead,  Dept.  R.  N.-Y.,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  complete  information  on 
Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Dresses  and  copy  of 
Orchard  Products  News — FREE. 


Name 


P.O . R.F.D 

State  . No.  Trees... 


make  your  undergrade  apples 


30  IRISES  1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


vegetable  plants  —Largest  Northern  Grower.  June 

’  and  July  delivery.  Cabbage — Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead — Prepaid:  200-Goc,  500-41 .25,  1000- 
$2.10.  Express:  5000-*7 .50.  Cauliflower  (Snowball) 
Prepaid:  100-Goc,  500-12.25,  1000-$a. 35.  Critically  assort. 
Moss  packed.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  I,  Massillon,  Ohio 


CPECiaL— Field  Grown  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copen- 
hagen,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession, Wakefields, 
$1.25  1000;  10,000  410.00.  Pepper,  Potato, 50041.75;  1000  $3.00. 
Good  order  del.  guar.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS  different  varieties; 

300,  $1;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25.  Postpaid.  Express  $1,  1,000. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  PLANTS— All  varieties: 

"*  500-$1.00,  1000-$!. 35  prepaid.  Big  lots  expressed. 

$1.25-1000.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  -  Courtland,  Va. 


G 


ADD  Afl  E  FOR  WINTER  CROP — Hand  selects,  Danish, 
HDDHU  L  Flats,  Wakefields— $1.50-1000,  express  paid; 
PI  ANTQ  collect,  $1.00-1000,  10.000-$7.50.  Quick  del. 
rLAIl  Id  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  hook  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Notes  from  a  Rhode  Island 
Farm 

It  seems  good  to  have  settled  weather 
once  more.  Throughout  May  we  were 
alternately  frozen  and  melted.  Memorial 
bay  night  there  was  a  slight  frost  in 
some  sections  of  the  State,  enough  to 
make  leaves  on  the  grapevines  curl. 
Earlier  we  had  one  day  that  was  the 
hottest  for  its  date  in  26  years.  We  shall 
get  no  peaches  on  our  place  this  year. 
Frost  must  have  nipped  the  buds  early, 
for  no  blooms  appeared.  Apple  trees 
could  not  be  better.  They  were  solid 
bloom  and  a  glorious  sight.  Pears  and 
quinces  also  bloomed  well. 

Gardens  do  not  look  very  promising  as 
yet.  Peas  look  good,  and  I  have  seen  a 
little  corn,  but  nothing  else  makes  much 
show.  The  seeds  I  planted  in  my  flower 
garden  have  not  come  up,  and  I  may  have 
them  all  to  plant  over.  This  year  I  did 
not  send  away  for  seed.  The  best  time  to 
get  good  seed  is  to  order  in  January  or 
February  from  the  big  houses.  Then  you 
get  first  choice  and  the  best  to  be  had. 
But  somehow  or  other,  when  the  snow 
lies  deep  on  the  ground  and  the  wind 
howls  around  the  house,  Summer  seems 
a  long  way  off  and  you  keep  putting  off 
your  preparations  for  a  garden  until  the 
last  minute.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
seed  planted  the  first  of  June  is  apt  to 
do  better  than  that  planted  the  middle 
of  May.  ,  .  , 

Potatoes  seem  to  be  one  of  the  big  sub¬ 
jects  for  discussion  at  present.  Last  year 
the  men  folks  decided  that  they  would 
not  be  bothered  with  a  lot  of  potato 
bugs  just  when  they  wanted  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  other  things.  Only  a  fexv 
potatoes  were  planted,  just  enough  to 
last  through  the  Fall,  and  since. then  we 
have  bought  them,  mostly  from  the  stores. 
Canadian  potatoes  are  of  good  quality, 
hut  high  in  price.  Besides,  it  seems  hard¬ 
ly  fair  to  patronize  Canadian  farmers 
when  our  own  are  so  much  in  need  of 
help.  They  were  ruled  out.  We  bought 
American  potatoes,  many  of  them  extre¬ 
mely  poor,  and  asked  each  other,  “Could¬ 
n't  you  find  anything  better  than  those?” 
“Where  did  you  find  such  things  as 
that?”  until  at  last  no  one  wants  the 
errand  of  buying  potatoes.  We  may  take 
to  macaroni  and  rice  now,  but  one  thing 
is  sure,  we  raise  our  own  potatoes  here- 
tifter. 

On  Memorial  Day  I  was  in  such  a 
quiet  village — the  kind  of  village  that  the 
recent  Federal  census  shows  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  A  cemetery  on  a  high  hill 
dominates  the  place  and  apparently  sets 
its  tempo.  Back  in  the  1840  s  the  sole 
battle  of  the  Dorr  War  was  fought  on 
this  hill,  which  now  serves  as  an  excep¬ 
tionally  beautiful  burial  place  for  hun¬ 
dreds.  Its  slopes  are  covered  with  the 
deep  blue  of  lupine,  and  in  the  distance 
are  more  green  hills  and  quiet  valleys. 
Traffic  flows  through  the  main  street  of 
the  village,  but  there"  is  little  tarrying 
within  its  borders  for  the  living.  A  beau¬ 
tifully  carved  angel  adorns  a  monument 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  frequently 
people  come  from  a  distance  to  see  its 
exquisite  workmanship. 

Neighbors’  Night  this  evening  at  one 
of  the  local  Granges  and,  as  usual,  a  big 
crowd  is  expected.  Though  much  of 
Rhode  Island’s  interests  lies  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  Granges  fill  a  real  need  and 
many  people  look  on  them  as  their  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  social  contacts.  There 
was  never  a  jollier  crowd  than  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Grangers  bent  on  a  good  time. 
Two  especially  good  meetings  which  I  at¬ 
tended  recently  were  those  where  demon¬ 
strations  were  given  by  troops  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  by  children  from  the  State 
school  for  the  deaf.  ■  Such  programs  as 
these  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  edu¬ 
cational  as  well. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  I  have  seen 
done  happened  at  a  county  Grange  meet¬ 
ing.  A  member  rose  and  said  that  he 
had  raised  more  aster  plants  than  he  or 
his  wife  could  use ;  he  could  think  of 
nothing  better  to  do  with  those  extra 
plants  than  to  give  them  to  his  fellow 
Grangers,  so  he  had  brought  them  along. 
After  the  meeting  everyone  who  wanted 
aster  plants  was  given  a  generous  num¬ 
ber.  They  brought  pleasure  to  a  great 
many  people.  Surely  it  was  better  to 
make  that  effort  to  give  them  away  than 
to  throw  them  aside  to  wither.  So  many 
times  a  little  thoughtfulness  like  that 
would  make  life  brighter. 

Rhode  Island.  kuth  barton. 

Continuous  Blooming1  in  the 
Bulb  Garden 

It  had  always  been  my  desire  to 
achieve  a  continuous  bloom  from  bulbs 
alone,  and  after  years  of  experimenting,  I 
have  developed  a  bulb  garden  that  is  a 
beauty  spot  from  early  Spring  until 
Autumn. 

As  a  central  feature  I  have  a  circular 
bed,  outlined  with  cobblestones.  In  this, 
an  inner  circular  row  of  Crocuses  is 
first  planted,  and  then  an  outside  row  of 
the  same,  and  next  to  this  a  row  of 
hyacinths,  then  a  second  row  of  Crocuses. 
The  space  inside  this  is  filled  with  alter¬ 
nate  rows  of  tulips  and  daffodils.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  outside  row 
composed  of  Crocus  bulbs,  planning  the 
distance  between  each  row  in  such  a  way 
that  these  blooms  will  be  abundant  enough 
to  eliminate  the  unsightly  bare  spots  so 
often  iseen  in  bulb  beds. 
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The  effect  of  a  bed  thus  planted  is 
extremely  lovely,  and  it  may  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  for  three  or  four  years.  Snow 
has  no  sooner  gone  than  the  bed  is 
bright  with  the  cheery  little  Crocuses 
which  apparently  cover  the  whole  sur¬ 
face.  These  will  scarcely  have  passed 
when  we  have  a  bed  of  hyacinths  in  their 
delicate,  lovely  tints.  Next,  daffodils  fill 
the  air  with  their  fragrance.  Then  the 
tulips  burst  forth  in  all  their  glory,  and 
form  a  climax  of  gorgeousness  that  will 
last  until  late  in  June. 

The  foliage  of  the  Crocus,  which  is 
very  delicate  and  attractive,  is  in  per¬ 
fection  during  the  flowering  of  the  other 
bulbs  and  covers  the  ground  with  a  thick 
green  carpet.  While  the  last  of  the  tulips 
are  blooming  I  plant  several  of  the  tuber¬ 
ous-rooted  Begonias,  which  mature  quick¬ 
ly  and  bloom  until  frost  kills  the  plants. 

For  the  border  of  the  bed  proper  I 
use  tulips  in  all  their  wide  range  of  colors 
and  types,  also  Narcissi,  and  peonies. 
These  may  also  remain  undistui’bed.  Some 
of  these  tulip  bulbs  are  very  early  and 
some  are  of  a  variety  that  blooms  six 


Wild  Ferns  for  the  Rock 
Garden 

With  the  advent  into  our  gardens  of 
rocks,  tiny  pools,  running  brooks  and 
naturalistic  effects,  the  wild  ferns  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  as  essential  elements  in 
such  places.  A  real  rock  garden  lacks 
the  attractive  wild  touch,  if  ferns  are 
absent.  Many  nurseries  appreciate  this 
fact  and  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demand 
with  such  species  as  maidenhair,  hay- 
scented,  cinnamon  and  Christmas  ferns. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  other  wild 
species  which  would  not  only  thrive  in  a 
rock  garden,  but  add  materially  to  its 
charm  and  beauty. 

In  regions  where  they  occur  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  collect  wild  ferns  in  their  na¬ 
tive  haunts  because,  only  in  this  way, 
can  a  gardener  so  thoroughly  familiarize 
himself  with  each  plant’s  specific  needs, 
that  he  can  duplicate  them  in  his  own 
garden,  which  is  his  only  chance  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  them.  The  soil  must  be 
right;  the  amount  of  shade  and  moisture 
necessary  will  be  dictated  by  Nature. 
“Give  ferns  what  they  need,”  says  the 
American  Fern  Journal,  “as  they  need  it, 
and  they  will  amply  repay  all  your  care. 
Shade,  moisture,  good  soil  and  some 
stones  are  necessary  for  all,  but  each 
species  has  individual  likings  for  other 


A  Restful  Country  Landscape 


The  Children  Welcome  the  Daisies 


weeks  later.  These  can  be  held  back  still 
further,  to  insure  a  more  continuous 
bloom,  by  covering  with  mulch  paper  for 
a  week  or  10  days. 

For  varieties  in  color  I  have  searched 
the  bulb  catalogues  until  my  beds  are  a 
riot  of  the  gayest  hues,  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  dark  crimson,  purple,  yellow, 
scarlet,  and  combinations  of  all  these 
colors.  The  parrot  tulips  are  especially 
lovely  and  very  bright  liued.  Their  bril¬ 
liant  petals  are  feathered  and  fringed 
with  lighter  color  on  a  darker  ground, 
somewhat  resembling  the  plumage  of  a 
parrot,  hence  the  name.  Not  the  least 
of  my  pleasure  is  drived  from  interesting 
experiments  in  trying  to  develop  a  new 
strain.  Each  year  I  watch  my  blooms 
carefully  and  if  one*  is  of  superfine 
coloring  and  size,  or  if  it  is  an  “off” 
specimen,  it  is  marked  and  the  seed  or 
bulb  is  carefully  saved  and  next  year  I 
try  them  out  separately,  to  see  if  the 
peculiar  markings  are  perpetuated.  It 
will  take  years,  of  course,  to  develop  a 
fine  new  type  of  bulb  or  flower  and  to 
make  a  new  characteristic  permanent, 
but  meanwhile  it  is  adding  zest  to  my 
gardening,  and  eventually  my  reward  may 
be  a  new  strain  of  plant  or  bulb,  for  I 
am  told  that  a  new  expensive  marigold 
was  recently  developed  by  an  amateur 
gardener  like  myself.  F.  hadley 

Massachusetts 


things.  If  a  fern  grows  naturally  in  a 
wet,  rocky  place  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
thrive  in  a  dry,  stoneless  garden  bed.” 
It  is  important  to  see  that  rootstocks 
rest  in  the  ground  in  their  natural  posi¬ 
tions,  with  a  soil  covering  of  no  greater 
depth  than  nature  provided. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rootstocks 
which  I  classify,  for  convenience,  as 
“creeping”  and  “crowned.”  The  first  are 
slender  and  branching,  creeping  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  or  just  below  it. 
They  spread  rapidly,  sending  up  numer¬ 
ous  new  fronds  during  the  entire  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  common  polypody  and 
narrow  beech  fern  are  characteristic  of 
this  class.  Ferns  having  short,  fleshy 
rootstocks,  terminating  in  a  crown,  form 
the  second  class.  Their  fronds,  spring¬ 
ing  only  from  the  crowns,  grow  in  more 
or  less  circular  formation.  The  ostrich 
fern,  used  so  often  for  the  delicious,  fid¬ 
dle-head  greens,  and  the  Braun  holly 
fern,  are  examples  of  this  class.  It  is 
well  again  to  remind  the  gardener  that 
in  transplanting,  fern  crowns  and  creep¬ 
ers  must  be  treated  exactly  as  Mother 
Nature  treated  them  if  they  are  to  grow 
and  thrive.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
set  them  out  correctly,  but  to  fail  to  do 
so,  means  practically  certain  failure. 

More  or  less  shade  seems  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  ferns.  When  collecting,  their 
requirements  in  this  particular  should 
be  carefully  observed,  and  duplicated  in 
the  garden  as  nearly  as  is  possible. 

If  possible  to  do  so,  the  rock  garden, 
where  ferns  are  to  be  set,  should  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  leaf  mold.  A 
mixture  of  50  per  cent  rich  garden  soil 
and  50  per  cent  sandy  leaf  mold,  is  about 
the  best  proportion.  It  is  well,  when  set¬ 
ting  out  ferns,  to  mulch  them  with  half- 


decayed  leaves  and  to  protect  them  in 
Winter  with  a  3-in.  layer  of  dead  leaves. 
In  some  locations  mulches  of  mosses  or 
creeping  plants  seem  essential.  Again  it 
is  necessary  to  follow  Nature’s  teaching. 

Leaf  mold  is  easily  prepared  at  home, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  for  it  to  form. 
Quite  a  satisfactory  method  is  to  knock 
the  head  and  bottom  out  of  a  sugar  bar¬ 
rel,  then  place  it  in  some  shady  corner, 
out  of  sight,  standing  on  end,  in  a  de¬ 
pression  about  a  foot  in  depth.  From 
time  to  time,  drop  into  this  lawn  or  gar¬ 
den  clippings,  wilted  flowers,  dead  leaves 
and  occasionally,  a  few  quarts  of  fine 
sand.  Exposure  to  the  elements  during 
Autumn  and  Winter  should  ripen,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  a  thick  layer  of 
leaf  mold.  Frequent  light  sprinklings 
from  the  garden  hose  during  the  Summer 
should  hasten  the  desired  decomposition. 

Several  authorities  claim  that  the 
proper  time  to  transplant  ferns  is  in  late 
May  or  early  June,  after  the  fronds  are 
fully  developed.  Certainly  it  is  easier  to 
identify  them  then,  and  their  surround¬ 
ings  have  reached  mature  development, 
also.  I  believe,  however,  that  late  April 
or  early  May  is  a  better  time  for  the 
plants,  as  they  seem  to  suffer  less  from 
the  shock.  The  garden  soil  being  cool 
and  moist,  they  revive  quickly  and  their 
roots  have  a  chance  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  soil  before  the  intense  heat  of 
Summer  makes  it  impossible. 

A  simple  fern-collecting  outfit  may  be 
easily  devised  at  home,  of  scrap  “quar¬ 
ter-inch”  lumber.  Make  a  greenhouse 
“flat,”  such  as  plants  are  started  in, 
24x12x3  in.  For  a  handle,  use  half  of 
a  wooden  barrel  hoop,  fastened  securely 
at  the  center  of  either  end.  Line  this 
box  with  three  or  four  layers  of  news¬ 
paper.  A  trowel,  paring  knife,  pair  of 
shears,  pocket  notebook-*^  in  which  to  list 
each  plant’s  requirements)  and  a  lead 
pencil  complete  the  outfit.  Before  gath¬ 
ering  ferns,  place  a  blanket  of  damp  moss 
on  top  of  the  newspaper  layers.  As  each 
fern  is  taken  up.  wash  all  soil  from,  the 
roots,  lay  it  carefully  on  the  moss,  cover 
the  roots  with  another  layer  of  moss, 
thoroughly  di/mpened,  then  wrap  in  two 
or  three  layers  of  newspaper.  In  this 
way  ferns  will  keep  fresh  for  several 
days.  The  following  list  should  prove 
helpful  to  the  rock  gardener  who  desires 
to  add  ferns  to  his  collection,  as  it  names 
only  desirable  species,  giving  their  gar¬ 
den  preferences  and  average  heights. 

For  the  well  shaded  rock  garden : 
American  maidenhair,  14  in. ;  Berry  blad¬ 
der  fern,  30  in. ;  Braun  holly  fern,  18  in. ; 
brittle  fern,  8  in. ;  Clinton  wood  fern,  32 
in. ;  common  polypody,  6  in. ;  common 
Woodsia,  12  in. ;  ebony  polypody,  14  in.  ; 
gray  polypody,  7  in. ;  hairy  lip  fern,  10 
in. ;  leather  wood  fern,  21  in. ;  maidenhair 
spleenwort,  6  in. :  mountain  holly  fern, 
15  in. ;  oak  fern.  6  in. ;  southern  maiden¬ 
hair,  12  in. ;  walking  fern,  8  in. ;  woolly 
lip  fern.  13  in. 

For  damp,  shady  places :  American 
maidenhair,  14  in. ;  .Christmas  fern,  14 
in. ;  Clinton  wood  fern,  32  in. ;  common 
wood  fern,  24  in. ;  Goldie  fern,  2-4  ft. ; 
male  fern,  27  in. ;  marsh  fern,  21  in. ; 
mountain  wood  fern,  32  in. ;  narrow-leaf 
spleenwort,  27  in. ;  royal  fern,  4  ft. ;  up¬ 
land  lady  fern,  24  in. 

For  damp,  sunny  spots :  Cinnamon 
fern,  4  in. ;  cut-leaf  grape  fern,  7  in. ; 
hay-scented  fern,  24  in. ;  interrupted  fern, 
3  ft. ;  lowland  lady  fern,  2  ft. ;  narrow- 
leaf  chain  fern,  16  in. ;  ostrich  fern,  5  ft. 

For  sunny  places  among  rocks :  Pur¬ 
ple  cliff  brake,  15  in. ;  rusty  Woodsia,  4 
in. :  sensitive  fern,  20  in. 

For  mass  effects  or  edging  :  Bracken,  3 
ft. ;  Berry  bladder  fern,  24  in. ;  hay-scent¬ 
ed  fern,  24  in. ;  ostrich  fern,  5  ft. ;  nar¬ 
row  beech  fern,  7  in. ;  New  York  fern,  32 
in. ;  Massachusetts  fern,  22  in. ;  winged 
beech  fern,  7  in.  Helen  n.  upson. 


A  Drive  on  Crickets 

A  “clean-up”  campaign,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exterminate  the  Mormon  crick¬ 
ets  in  Moffat  Co.,  Colo.,  for  all  practical 
purposes  this  Spring,  began  in  May. 
Young  crickets  were  hatching  and  eight 
or  ten  men  were  employed  to  complete 
the  work  of  killing  the  pests  during  the 
month  according  to  Frank  Cowan,  deputy 
State  entomologist  at  the  Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  who  has  completed  ai’- 
rangements  for  the  campaign. 

It  is  expected  that  the  work  this 
Spring  will  eliminate  the  danger  of  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  from  the  crickets  in  North¬ 
western  Colorado  for  the  next  10  or  15 
years,  at  least.  During  recent  years 
Mormon  crickets  destroyed  the  crops  in 
several  sections  of  Moffat  and  Routt  coun¬ 
ties,  forcing  a  number  of  homesteaders  to 
desert  their  farms. 

As  a  result  of  the  effective  campaign 
against  the  pests  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  office  of  the  State  Entomol¬ 
ogist  C.  P.  Gillette  at  the  college,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  government, 
volunteer  workers  in  the  Moffat  Tunnel 
district,  and  others,  two  or  three  home¬ 
steaders  have  returned  to  their  farms  in 
the  Cross  Mountain  section  this  Spring, 
and  several  others  are  considering  re¬ 
turning. 

The  worst  infestation  of  the  crickets 
this  year  are  in  the  Twelve-mile  Mesa, 
Youghal  and  lies  Mountain  districts.  The 
young  crickets  are  being  killed  with  so¬ 
dium  arsenate  dust.  Three  workmen  will 
be  kept  busy  scouting  through  the  county 
to  locate  any  stray  bands  of  crickets  and 
poison  them.  An  indication  of  how  much 
better  conditions  ai'e  than  they  were 
three  or  four  years  ago,  is  the  fact  that 
farmers  around  Youghal  were  unable  to 
raise  even  a  garden  until  last  year. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

June  2G,  1930. 

MILK 

June  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.68%;  2B, 
$1.93%  ;  Class  3.  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.S0; 
Class  2,  $1.80 ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy .  .$0.33%  @$0.34 

Extra,  92  score  .  .33 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .30%  @  .32% 

Seconds . 28  @  .30 


Lower  grades . 

.26%  @ 

-27% 

Ladles  . 

.24%  @ 

•27% 

Packing  stock  . 

.20  @ 

22 

lie  nova  ted  •  •••••••••• 

.29  @ 

.29% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

•35%  @ 

.36 

Extra  . 

.34%  @ 

.35 

1*  irsts  «•••••••••••• 

.31%  @ 

.34 

Seconds  . 

.29%  @ 

.31 

Centralized  . 

.27  @ 

.32 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. $0.25  @$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22  @ 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . . 

.18  @ 

.18% 

EGGS 

Nearbv  whites  extra  .3 

$0.33  @$0.34 

Average  extras  . 

.28  @ 

,29 

Extra  firsts  . 

.25  @ 

.27 

Firsts  . 

.23%  @ 

•24% 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . . . 

.30  @ 

.34 

Mixed  colors  . 

.27  @ 

.34 

Gathered  best  . 

.25  @ 

•27% 

Fair  to  good  . 

.20  @ 

.23 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb . $0.33 @$0.35 

Fair  to  good . 23@  .31 

Roosters  . 14@  .IS 

Fowls  .  .22  @  .2(5 

Bucks  . .lo@  .19 

Turkeys  .................  .2o(/z}  .39 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 20@  .40 

Dark  doz .  1.50@  2.50 

Culls  .  1.25@  1.50 

live;  poultry  and  rabbits 

Fowls,  lb* . $0.20 @$0.22 

Chickens  . . . 30  @  .40 

Roosters  . 15@  .17 

Ducks  . 16@  .23 

Geese  . . . . 12@  .14 

Rabbits,  lb . 15@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $10.50@11.50 

Bulls  .  5.50 @  6.25 

Cows  .  2.00@  6.00 

Calves,  best  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  to  good  .  8.00@10.00 

Sheep  .  3.00 @  3.50 

Lambs  . 11.00@T1.50 

Hogs  . 8.50@10.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.17@$0.1S 

Good  to  choice  . . 13@  .16 

Culls  . 06  @  .10 

Steers,  100  lbs . 17. 50@  19.00 

Bulls  . 13j00@16.00 

Cows  . 15.50@16.00 

POTATOES 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . $3.00@$4.10 

150  lbs .  3.25 @  3.75 

Southern,  new  bbl . 1.50@  4.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .50@  4.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00 @$3.00 

Beets,  bu . 40  @  .65 

Cabbage,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 50(1/!  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Celery,  doz . 1.00 @  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 25 @  1.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  6.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  3.50 


Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu. 

Onions,  Texas  new,  bu.  . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu.  . . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn.  Southern,  bu. 
Watercress,  100  bchs . 


1.00@:  3.25 
2.00@  3.50 
1.00  @  2.75 
1.25 @  5.00 
1.00@  2.50 
3.00 @'  3.50 
3.00@  3.50 
,50@  1.00 
,50@  1.75 
.50@  1.50 
1.25@  2.50 
3.00@  4.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $S.50@10.00 

Pea  .  7.00@  7.25 

Red  kidney  . 10.75@11.00 

White  kidney  .  9.50@  9.75 

Yellow  eye  .  7.25 

Lima,  Calif .  12.50 

Imported  . 10.00@10.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle  bbl . $5.00@$8.50 

Baldwins  .  4.00@  7.00 

New,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 13@  .23 

Cherries,  12-qt.  bskt . 75@  1.25 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 20@  .33 

Ala.  and  Ga.,  qt . 20@ 

Fla.,  qt . 25 @ 

Md.,  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  qt.  .  .28@ 

Jersey  cultivated,  qt .  .G0@ 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.25@ 


Peaches,  crate  . 1.50@>  3.25 

Raspberries,  pt . 14@  .20 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . 08@  .15 

Up-river,  qt . 13@  .33 

Oswego,  qt . 20@  .35 

Watermelons,  carload  .  .  .  .450.00  @715.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  ton,  .  .$26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . . 24.00 @25.00 

No.  3  .  22.00  @23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20. (X)  @25.00 

Straw  rye  . 14.00@15.00 

Oats  and  wheat  . 14.00@15.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  bu . $1.09 

No.  1  Dark  Spring  .  1.10 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 92 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 49% 

Rye  . 52% 

Barley  . 62% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.42@ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 35@ 

Fowls,  lb . 40@ 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

String  beans,  lb . 20@ 

Green  peas,  lb . 


.43 

.45 

.45  @ 

.48 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

.  .40@ 

.50 

.  .40  @ 

.55 

.45@ 

.55 

.40 

.60 

.  .20  @ 

.25 

.  .20@ 

.30 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Massacusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Market  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  recovered  somewhat  from  the  decided  slump 
of  last  week.  Supplies  have  continued  heavy 
but  demand  has  improved  and  slightly  better 
prices  prevail.  Native  cabbage  is  now  on  the 
market  and  sells  at  85c  to  $1.25  per  bushel  box. 
The  blitter,  egg  and  cheese  markets  remained 
steady  during  the  week.  Top  grade  hay  has 
been  in  good  demand  with  prices  remaining 
firm,  but  on  the  poorer  grades,  prices  are  cut 
to  suit  the  buyer,  owing  to  overstocked  sheds. 
I’rices  on  wool  and  dried  beans  have  remained 
firm. 

Apples.— Supply  fair,  demand  fair.  Native 
various  varieties,  ordinary,  $1  to  $2.  Baldwins, 
best,  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Large  extra  fancy, 
$3  to  $3.50. 

Asparagus. — Supply  heavy,  demand  unsteady. 
Native  24  bchs.,  $2.50  to  $4:  30  bells.,  $2  to 
$4  std.  bu  box.  Md.  and  N.  J„  $1.50  to  $3 
doz.  bchs. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  85c  to  $1.25  bu.  box.  Va.,  bbl.  crts., 
$1.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  poor, 
market  weak.  Native,  h.b..  best,  $3  to  $4; 
poorer  lower  std.  bu.  box.  S.  C..  bu.  hpr.,  50 
to  60c;  Norfolk,  %-bu.  liprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Lettuce.. — Supplies  heavy,  market  weak.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50. 

Onions. — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand  mod¬ 
erate,  market  steady.  Texas,  crts.,  $1.75;  poor¬ 
er  quality,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  $2;  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb. 
bags,  best,  $1.90  to  $2;  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $5.75  to 
$0;  some  as  low  as  $5.50. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  40  to  00  bchs.,  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  05  to  75c  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive,  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  h.h.,  mostly  10  to  15c  lb.  Texas, 
lugs,  $1. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord.,  75c  100  lbs. 

Hay.. — Supplies  fair,  prices  firm,  market  firm 
on  top  grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50;  eastern, 
$18  to  $23.50;  clover  mixed,  red,  $22.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  easy,  creamery  extras,  33  to 
33%c;  firsts,  32  to  3214c;  seconds,  31  to  3114c. 

Eggs. — Market  fair.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  37  to  38c;  white  extras,  33  to  35c;  fresh 
eastern,  28  to  30c  doz. 

Cheese.. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25y2  to  2014c:  N.  Y.  fresh,  1814  to 
1914c;  western  fresh,  19  to  20c. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.50  to 
$8.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  quite  active.  Prices  firm  on 
all  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24e;  14  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c;  clothing,  25  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing,  29 
to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  14  blood,  combing, 
30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to  70c; 
clothing,  65  to  07c;  14  blood,  combing,  65  to 
70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  14  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  14  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing,  02  to  65c;  % 

blood,  combing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  55*  to  58c; 
14  blood,  combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  50 
to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate;  market  50c  lower; 
demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  moderate;  mar¬ 
ket  on  slaughter  cows  fully  $1.50  lower;  some 
sales  lower  grades  off  more;  bulls  $1  lower; 
vealers  $1.50  to  $2.50  lower;  demand  extremely 
poor. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  fully  normal;  market  $1  low¬ 
er;  demand  poor. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal;  market 
mostly  $10  lower;  some  sales  off  more;  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Choice,  head,  $180  to  $200;  good, 
$145  to  $180;  medium,  $80  to  $110;  common, 
$50  to  $80. 


35 

.28 

.35 

.85 

7.00 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs., 
60  to  90c;  beet  greens,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  doz.  bchs., 
40  to  50c;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  90c  to  $1;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  green  peas,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3;  leeks,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  25c;  curly,  crate,  50  to  00c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c; 
radishes.  100  bchs.,  75  to  90c:  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs.,  30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  toma¬ 


toes,  h.h.,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  12-lb.  bskt.,  $2  to 

$2.25;  tomato  plants,  box.  $1.25. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50;  cher¬ 
ries,  early  white,  lb.,  10c;  strawberries,  32-qt. 

crate,  $4  to  $8. 

Live  Poultry.- — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  light,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  26  to 

28c:  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  28  to  30c;  light,  lb.,  20 

to  28c;  roosters,  lb..  25c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases;  30c; 
grade  A,  29c;  grade  B,  28c;  small  lots,  doz., 
30c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Father  Raymond  Clo- 
ran,  S.  J.,  prefect  of  discipline  at  Loyola 
College  at  Montreal,  Canada  was  drowned 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  June  22  after 
the  heroic  rescue  of  two  young  girls  who 
got  beyond  their  depth  while  bathing. 

Seventeen  thousand  Rotarians,  repre¬ 
senting  60  nations,  gathered  in  Chicago 
June  23  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
silver  anniversary  of  Rotary  Interna¬ 
tional.  A  pagaent  telling  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  Rotary  was  given  at  the 
Chicago  Stadium.  A  birthday  cake  deco¬ 
rated  with  25  huge  candles  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  stage  where  S00  persons 
played  their  parts.  There  were  62 
national  flags  in  evidence  and  heralds 
escorted  the  representative  of  each  nation 
to  the  stage.  The  gradual  spread  of 
Rotary  into  all  corners  of  the  world  was 
shown. 

Eight  men  were  injured,  one  probably 
fatally,  June  23  in  an  explosion  of 
benzine  in  the  plant  of  the  Paterson  Fur 
Dressing  Company  at  No.  196  Madison 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Isaac  Angis  was 
blown  through  two  doors  to  an  alleyway 
when  a  drum  containing  benzine  blew  up. 
His  clothes  were  torn  off  and  he  was 
burned  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  taken 
to  Paterson  General  Hospital,  where  it 
was  said  he  probably  would  die.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  police  the  explosion  was  the 
result  of  a  fire  started  by  a  cigarette. 
John  Diutcher,  a  part  time  employee, 
walked  into  the  yard  to  smoke.  In  some 
manner  his  clothing  caught  fire  and  in 
his  excitement  he  ran  back  into  the  plant 
where  workman  were  cleaning  skins  with 
benzine.  The  explosion  followed  before 
others  realized  what  had  happened. 

Hornets  are  doing  offshore  cruising 
this  season,  the  gas  buoys  off  Cape  Ann 
and  Nauset,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  having 
recently  been  extinguished  by  the  insects 
creeping  under  the  hood  and  lenses.  The 
captain  of  the  steamship  Camden  recently 
reported  that  the  Cape  Ann  gas  buoy  was 
not.  burning  and  the  lighthouse  tender 
Azalea  was  ordered  to  investigate.  When 
the  first  officer  of  the  tender  opened  the 
hood  hundreds  of  hornets  flew  out  and 
he  was  severely  stung.  He  caught  some 
of  the  hornets  and  presented  them  to 
Captain  Eaton,  superintendent  of  light¬ 
houses,  as  evidence.  The  buoy  is  six 
miles  offshore. 

A  definite  agreement  providing  for  the 
removal  of  the  old  Post  Office,  long  an 
architectural  eyesore,  at  Park  Row  and 
Broadway,  across  the  park  from  City 
Hall,  has  been  reached  between  New  York 
City  and  the  United  States  Government, 
Mayor  Walker  announced  June  24.  A 
new  Federal  building,  costing  $5,000,000, 
will  be  erected  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Church  Street,  Barclay  Street,  West 
Broadway  and  Vesey  Street,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  trans¬ 
action  involves  about  $11,000,000.  Of 
this  sum  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  about  $5,000,000  on  the  new 
building  and  about  the  same  amount  for 
the  site.  The  City  of  New  York  will 
give  the  United  States  Government  about 
$1,500,000  as  the  difference  between  the 
old  site  and  the  new  Post  Office  site  and 
it  will  cost  the  city  about  $500,000  to 
demolish  the  old  Federal  building. 

An  instrument  for  blind  flying  which 
two  army  officers  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  for  several  month, s  June  24 
enabled  Capt.  William  C.  Oeker,  one  of 
the  inventors,  to  pilot  a  plane  approxi¬ 
mately  900  miles  from  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
to  Scott  Field,  Ill.,  from  a  covered 
cockpit  that  afforded  no  view  of  the  out¬ 
side  world.  He  was  accompanied,  and 
part  of  the  time  aided,  by  Lieut.  C.  J. 
Crane,  co-inventor,  who  occupied  an  open 
cockpit  as  a  safety  pilot. 

Fire  in  the  Woodside  car  barns  of  the 
New  York  and  Queens  County  street 
car  systems  paralyzed  trolley  traffic  June 
24.  and  caused  damage  estimated  at 
$500,000.  The  firemen  had  just  returned 
from  a  fire  in  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company’s  warehouse  at  Long 
Island  City  which  caused  $200,000 
damage. 

Fire  which  started  in  holds  two  and 
three  of  the  Ellerman-Wilson  Line 
freighter  City  of  Mobile,  moored  to  her 
pier  at  Eighth  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
June  24  destroyed  a  large  part  of  a  valu¬ 
able  cargo  of  jute  and  hemp.  The  City 
of  Mobile  arrived  a  week  ago  from 
Calcutta  and  had  discharged  most  of  her 
New  York  cargo.  She  was  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Philadelphia  to  discharge  the 
remainder. 

Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  Porto 
Rico  appealed  June  24  for  $7,300,000 
for  the  children  of  Porto  Rico,  who,  he 
says,  are  in  need  of  medical  aid  in  many 
forms.  The  specific  purposes  for  which 
the  Governor’s  appeal  is  made  were  set 
forth  in  a  statement  giving  seven  sep¬ 
arate  projects,  as  follows :  $700,000  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  hookworm, 
malaria  and  tuberculosis  and  for  combat¬ 
ing  the  high  infant  and  maternal  mor¬ 
tality  rate.  $3,000,000  for  a  frontal  at¬ 
tack  on  tuberculosis  by  the  erection  and 


maintenance  of  regional  hospitals  and 
treatment  and  isolation  of  infectious 
cases.  $300, 000  for  the  continuance  and 
expansion  of  milk  stations.  $500,000  for 
assistance  in  the  continuation  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  purchases  of  food  supplies  for 
undernourished  children  in  the  public 
schools.  $1,500,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
erection  _  and  maintenance  of  a  large 
children’s  hospital,  sanitarium  and  home 
for  the  care  of  sick  and  undernourished 
children.  $1,000,000  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  for 
tropical  agriculture  under  the  auspices  of 
Cornell  University.  $300,000  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  public  health  education  program, 
particularly  in  relation  to  tropical  dis¬ 
eases,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Insular 
Department  of  Health. 

WASHINGTON.  - —  With  Government 
expenditures  climbing  beyond  budget  es¬ 
timates  for  the  fiscal  year  1931,  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  one  per  cent  reduction  in 
taxes  on  incomes  made  for  the  calendar 
year  1929,  seemed  improbable  June  IS 
although  the  Treasury  will  complete  the 
1930  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus.  The 
one  per  cent  reduction  on  all  normal  and 
corporation  incomes  was  granted  by 
Congress  at  the  recommendation  of 
Secretary  Mellon.  He  said  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  1930  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  would  have  enough  surplus  to  permit 
the  cut.  The  decrease  falls  in  two  fiscal 
years,  $80,000,000  in  each,  and  reduced 
estimated  receipts  by  that  amount.  Grow¬ 
ing  income  tax  receipts  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  were  expected  to  overcome 
the  loss  sustained  through  the  lowered 
rates,  but  this  situation  was  not  expected 
to  continue  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
President  Hoover,  in  his  budget  esti¬ 
mated  last  December,  included  figures  in 
which  the  Treasury  set  the  surplus  in 
revenue  for  the  1929  fiscal  year  at  $122,- 
788,966.  Since  that  time  the  Spanish  War 
Pension  Bill,  passed  over  the  President’s 
veto,  has  added  about  $75,000,000  to  the 
Government  expenditures  for  the  coming 
12  months,  and  the  Farm  Board  expenses 
are  expected  to  be  $100,000,000  -more  than 
the  Treasury  had  estimated. 

A  United  States  Army,  clad  in  blue,  to 
the  incidental  benefit  of  woolen  and  shoe 
manufacturers,  was  the  plea  June  19  of 
Representative  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of 
Massachusetts.  _  She  asked  the  House 
Military  Committee  to  approve  her  bill  to 
authorize  appropriation-  of  $1,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  Mrs.  Rogers  said  she 
first  noted  at  the  funeral  of  Chief  Justice 
Taft  that  military  representatives,  wear¬ 
ing  their  wartime  khaki,  looked'  “shabby.” 
At  many  public  occasions  since  she 
added,  unfavorable  comment  had  been 
made  that  the  army’s  enlisted  men  were 
‘  unsuitably  dressed.” 

Reai-  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  fresh 
from  his  triumphal  welcome  in  New  York, 
came  to  Washington  June  20  to  be  al¬ 
most  no  less  signally  honored.  From  the 
hands  of  President  Hoover,  the  explorer 
and  aviator  who  has  flown  to  the  two 
Poles  received  a  special  gold  medal  cast 
by  _  the  National  Geographical  Society. 
This  special  medal  was  evolved  because 
Admiral  Byrd,  one  of  only  eight  men, 
already  holds  the  highest  award  of  that 
society  for  his  North  Pole  flight.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  day  included  a  recep¬ 
tion  by  President  Hoover  on  the  White 
House  lawn,  a  reception  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Late 
in  the.  day  Admiral  Byrd  laid  wreaths 
in  Arlington  Cemetery  on  the  graves  of 
Floyd  Bennett,  who  flew  with  him  to  the 
North  Pole;  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary, 
the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole,  and 
Admiral  Charles  E.  Wilkes,  who  first 
named  the  ice-bound  Southern  continent 
Antarctica. 

The  Senate  passed  the  rivers  and 
harbors  authorization  bill  June  20  with¬ 
out  a  roll-call,  after  adopting  an  amend¬ 
ment  .  by  Senator  Copeland  including  in 
the  bill  deepening  of  the  channel  between 
Governor’s  Island  and  Brooklyn  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  handling  of  large  ships.  The  bill 
now  goes  back  to  the  house  for  acceptance 
of  Senate  amendments.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  of  Michigan  assailed  the  measure, 
declaring  that  it  involved  $340,000,000 
in  commitments.  One  of  the  important 
changes  made  by  the  Senate  provides  for 
government  acquisitions  of  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  canals  and  their  operation  as 
barge  canals.  The  amendment  states  that 
the  canals  shall  not  interfere  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway  as  the  ship  route 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  June  23  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Johnson  (R.,  Wash.),  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  present  immigrant  quotas 
would,  be  reduced  50  per  cent  to  aid  in 
relieving  the  unemployment  situation  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson  does  not 
expect  the  bill  to  pass  at  this  session,  but 
proposes  to  press  it  when  Congress  meets 
again  in  December.  He  says  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides.  for  a  general  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  in  Europe’s  immigration  quota,  with 
the  further  restriction*  that  new  immi¬ 
grants  coming  in  shall  be  relatives  of 
persons  already  here,  or  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  their  coming  would  not  dis¬ 
turb  employment  conditions. 

The  Senate  passed  the  House  bill 
June  24  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  to  acquire  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  the  Vollbehr  collection  of  in¬ 
cunabula  comprising  3,000  rare  books 
printed  from  1450  to  1500,  and  the 
vellum  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  one 
of  three  in  existence.  The  bill  now  goes  to 
the  Fresidcnt  for  signature. 
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Around  Cayuga  Lake 

The  distant  hum  of  a  motor  boat  is 
accented  by  the  nearer  and  slower  chug 
of  a  towboat,  while  the  two  mingle,  with 
the  metallic  sound  of  a  lawn  mower  in 
a  neighbor’s  yard ;  everyday  homey 
sounds,  those. 

At  the  very  tip-top  of  a  pear  tree 
four  week-old  orioles  await  their  turn 
at  seeing  the  outside  world.  The  robins 
in  their  nest  in  the  horse  chestnut  tree 
grew  restless  and  one  tumbled  to  the 
drive  below.  Some '  angleworms  placed 


Beside  Cayuga  Lake 


near  him  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the 
worried  mother.  The  English  sparrows 
are  no  longer  here  after  becoming  pests 
for  two  years.  Now  a  sparrow’s  former 
home  is  being  cleaned  and  put  in  readi¬ 
ness  by  a  pair  of  wrens.  All  day  long 
they  work  carrying  out  straw  and  old 
feathers,  stopping  to  sing  and  catch  an 
insect  before  going  on  with  the  work 
which  at  this  rate  progresses  somewhat 
slowly.  A  bit  of  string  and  some  cotton 
placed  near  them  are  being  watched  as 
new  nesting  material.  This  is  the  second 
family  of  wrens  to  visit  and  stay  with 
us  this  year.  According  to  theory  the 
sparrows  will  drive  away  the  wrens  by 
occupying  their  nests.  This  is  overcome 
in  the  case  of  house  wrens  by  making 
the  entrance  to  their  home  not  over  one 
inch  in  diameter. 

One  morning  an  owl  was  found  dead 
in  the  mill.  It  proved  to  be  a  grown 
screech  owl  of  the  rufous  type,  being 
light  chestnut  in  color,  but  with  the 
same  markings  of  the  gray  screech  owls. 

Buttercups  are  splashing  the  pastures 
with  yellow.  It  is  June  and  according 
to  the  poets  the  month  of  roses,  but,  with 
all  deferences  to  the  poets,  it  is  also  the 
month  of  the  peonies.  Peonies  have  often 
been  called  the  farmer’s  flower.  Nearly 
every  home  has  its  clumps  of  peonies. 
There  are  old-fashioned  red  ones,  which 
we  associate  with  grandmother’s  garden, 
and  the  new  fringy-petaled  ones  in  all 
the  lighter  .shades  of  pink,  lavender  and 
cream.  Then  for  the  hobbyist  are  the 
delicate,  fragrant  yellow  varieties. 
Peonies  may  be  cared  for  assiduously  or 
not  at  all.  They  grow  and  bloom  in  the 
sun  or  shade.  The  old-fashioned  “pineys” 
are  very  different  from  the  new  varieties 
in  form,  color  and  beauty.  The  most 
common  are  the  herbaceous  types  of 
bomb,  semi-single,  rose  and  half-rose. 
Then  there  are  the  old  and  rather  rare 
shrubby  or  “tree”  peonies  (Preonia 
Moutan).  Although  this  is  the  blooming 
season  the  planting  time  is  from  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  to  October  15,  which  includes  the 
dividing  of  old  clumps.  The  crown  of  the 
root  should  not  be  over  two  inches  below 
the  soil.  When  peonies  are  planted  too 
deep  they  fail  to  bloom  and  only  produce 
an  abundance  of  blind  stems. 

Dogwood  is  another  symbol  of  this 
month  and  makes  a  walk  in  the  woods 
particularly  interesting.  And  to  further 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Summer  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  locust  blossoms  sweeten 
the  air ;  wild  grape  too,  the  fragrance  of 
which  somehow  brings  the  memory  of 
a  dusty  road  and  country  school  exams. 

ELL  EX  C.  KICKAKD. 


Lespedeza  and  Sweet  Clover 

In  March,  1929,  my  neighbor  sowed  25 
pounds  of  Korean  lespedeza  in  two  acres 
of  corn  land  that  needed  rest  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  seed  was  sown  broadcast 
on  soil  not  limed,  inoculated  or  fertilized. 
The  catch  was  perfect  and  the  growth 
good.  An  excellent  crop  of  hay  was  cut 
in  the  Fall,  at  least  $100  worth  of  good 
seed  thrashed,  and  he  considered  that  the 
hay  was  equally  as  valuable  as  the  best 
Timothy  or  orchard  grass  hay. 

The  crab  grass  in  this  field  was  elimin¬ 
ated  by  the  clover,  and  most  of  the  wire 
grass,  which  was  beginning  to  infest  the 
field.  The  clover  reseeds  itself,  and  the 
next  season  he  expects  to  see  the  wire 
grass  entirely  eliminated  from  the  field. 
He,  as  well  as  myself,  believes  that 
Korean  lespedeza  will  destroy  wire  grass 
and  improve  land  at  the  least  expense 
of  any  of  the  legumes. 

lie  also  made  what  is  to  me,  a  remark¬ 
able  discovery  about  Sweet  cloveix  A 
few  years  ago  he  sowed  unhulled  Sweet 
clover  seed  in  a  three-acre  field  of  wheat, 
two  acres  of  which  had  been  well  limed 
and  inoculated.  No  clover  grew  to 
maturity  on  the  unlimed  acre.  He  broke 
this  acre  with  a  tractor  and  sowed  it 
again  to  wheat  the  same  year.  He  limed 
the  land  and  seeded  it  to  Timothy.  The 
wheat  was  badly  winter-killed,  but  the 
Timothy  made  a  good  set  and  a  fair 
stand  of  Sweet  clover  appeared,  reaching 
maturity  in  due  time.  It  was  evident 
that  the  unhulled  clover  seed  had  re¬ 


mained  in  the  soil  for  two  years  and 
grew  in  the  limed  soil.  The  Sweet  clover 
was  ready  to  cut  for  hay  before  the 
Timothy  had  hardly  left  the  ground.  The 
clover  grew  and  was  ready  to  cut  again 
when  the  Timothy  was  harvested.  Pie 
stated  that  these  two  crops  made  more 
hay  than  three  crops  of  Alfalfa  would 
have  made  on  the  same  land  in  one 
year.  w.  H.  harkison. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Value  of  Sudan  Grass 

Does  Sudan  grass  make  good  hay? 
When  it  is  sown  broadcast  would  you 
harrow  it  in,  or  just  roll  it?  If  it  is  har¬ 
rowed  in  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  covered  too  deeply? 
Would  it  be  like  a  weed  every  year  after 
sown?  c.  a.  b. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

Sudan  grass  is  about  the  same  quali¬ 
ty  as  Timothy  hay,  and  is  relished  to  the 
same  degree  by  livestock.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  is  that  it  will  make  a  quick 
growth  the  same  year,  which  is  not  true 
of  other  kinds  of  grass.  It  is  a  warm 
weather  plant,  so  it  should  not  be  sown 
until  corn-planting  time.  Then  it  will 
come  on  and  in  the  course  of  two  months 
may  be  large  enough  to  cut  the  first  crop, 
and  another  crop  later  unless  frost 
catches  it.  It  may  be  sown  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  lightly,  and  in  this  way  around 
20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  would  be  desir¬ 
able.  The  depth  that  the  spring-tooth 
harrow  would  cover  would  naturally  de¬ 
pend  on  the  condition  of  the  land.  If  it 
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is  rather  soft  we  think  you  might  get  the 
seed  in  too  deep  with  this  type  of  harrow. 
Personally  we  should  prefer  to  use  a  spike 
harrow  with  seed  of  this  kind. 


Keeping  Chestnuts 

Last  February  a  reader  spoke  about 
keeping  chestnuts  through  the  Winter 
by  the  use  of  limestone,  layer  for  layer. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  chemical 
for  this  purpose.  Simply  take  a  wooden 
box  and  sink  it  in  the  soil  to  the  top ; 
put  in  the  bottom  a  good  layer  of  chest¬ 
nut  leaves,  put  the  nuts  on  top  with 
another  good  layer  of  leaves.  A  cover  is 
neeesary  to  keep  out  rats  or  mice ;  but 
it  must  not  be  waterproof.  Let  the  rain 
and  the  snow  do  their  share,  and  you 
will  have  good  nuts  as  long  as  they  last. 

They  will  sprout  in  the  Spring  under 
these  conditions,  if  not  eaten  before. 

I  keep  them  perfectly  every  year  in 
this  way.  Follow  nature’s  method;  she 
keeps  them  just  under  a  layer  of  leaves. 
But  do  not  leave  them  in  the  bur,  or  they 
will  mold.  M.  D.  FOLLIX. 

Michigan 


.  Mamma,  I’se  got  a  stomachache,” 
saul  Nellie,  six  years  old.  “That's  be¬ 
cause  your  stomach  is  empty ;  you’ve  been 
without  your  lunch.  You'd  feel  better  if 
you  had  something  in  it.”  That  after¬ 
noon  the  minister  called  and  in  conver¬ 
sation  complained  of  a  severe  headache. 
“That’s  because  it’s  empty,”  said  Nellie, 
"lou  d  feel  better  if  you  had  something 
in  it.” — St.  Anthony  Messenger. 


TART  Your 

Cost-  Reducing 


Pulls  a  two-bottom  plow  with  two 
tractor  wheels  in  the  furrow  and  a 
center  hitch  to  plow  ana  tractor  •— an 
ideal  tractor  for  plowing. 


Program  NOW  • . . 


Right  now,  with  many  summer 
and  fall  jobs  ahead  of  you,  is  a 
good  time  to  start  reducing 
farming  costs  with  the  John 
Deere  General  Purpose  Tractor. 

The  John  Deere  General  Pur¬ 
pose  gives  you  big  power  for 
pulling  a  two-bottom  plow — -and 
your  plowing  job  will  be 
done  right. 

The  standard  tread  of  the 
General  Purpose  gives  a  straight, 
center  hitch  for  the  plow — does 
away  with  side  draft.  With 
two  wheels  in  the  furrow  the 
tractor  is  almost  self-guiding. 

The  John  Deere  has  four  forms 
of  power — drawbar,  belt,  power 
take-off  and  a  power  lift. 

With  the  three-row  flexible 
planter  and  cultivator  equipment, 
which  can  be  furnished,  the  power 
lift  is  a  real  feature — greatly 


increases  daily  capacity  and  saves 
the  hard  work  of  raising  and 
lowering  levers. 

You  can  also  get  the  power 
drive  mower  and  the  power  lift 
buck  rake  for  the  General  Purpose. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  job 
requiring  power  on  which  the 
John  Deere  General  Purpose 
will  not  do  it  faster,  cheaper 
and  better. 

Remember,  the  General  Pur¬ 
pose  has  the  same  sturdy 
heavy-duty  design  as  the  Model 
D,  the  larger  John  Deere  tractor 
that  is  winning  fame  everywhere 
for  low-cost,  long-lasting  depend¬ 
able  farm  power. 

Let  your  John  Deere  dealer  tell 
you  more  about  this  real  General 
Purpose  Tractor.  It  will  prove 
just  as  profitable  for  you  as  it  has 
for  thousands  of  other  farmers. 


Grinding  feed,  threshing,  filling  silos 
—are  a  few  of  the  belt  jobs  it  wilt 
handle. 
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This  is  the  John  Deere  Model  D,  the 
famous  3-4  plow  tractor  for  the  heav¬ 
ier  farm  jobs  —  simple,  dependable, 
economical. 

S _ _ _ r 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET— “FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  FENCE” 

It’s  chockful  of  interesting  letters  from  General  Purpose  users 
telling  of  their  accomplishments  with  this  equipment  —  inter- 
esting  and  valuable  to  you .  Write  John  Deere ,  Moline,  III*,  and 
ask  for  booklet  WL-437. 

JOHN*DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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WHEN  Aristide  Briand,  the  noted  French  states¬ 
man,  recently  outlined  his  scheme  for  a 
United  States  of  Europe,  he  gave  us  visions  of  an 
altruistic  international  brotherhood  of  the  whole 
world.  In  a  speech  last  week  before  500  people, 
Robert  E.  Farley,  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
New  York  City,  said  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  world  today  should  and  must  consider 
himself  a  citizen  of  the  world.  We  are,  he  said,  too 
close  in  physical  and  spiritual  ties  to  be  able  to 
separate  ourselves  from  other  countries  and  other 
people.  The  notable  address  of  Owen  D.  Young, 
chairman  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  at  the 
Electric  Convention  in  San  Francisco,  June  19,  like¬ 
wise  extends  the  industrial  and  humanitarian  hori¬ 
zon  to  include  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world.  Our 
economic  policy,  he  said,  should  look  towards  the 
economic  development  of  the  world  as  a  whole  and 
the  improvement  of  living  standards  everywhere ; 
we  do  most  to  help  ourselves  when  we  help  others, 
too.  While  some  of  the  altruistic  orations  may  at 
times  be  tinged  with  political  bias  or  business  ex¬ 
pediencies  there  is  something  of  a  universal  effort  to 
give  expression  to  a  new  ideal  of  civilization  that 
will  put  the  claims  of  wealth  second  to  the  claims  of 
humanity.  It  is  a  big  jump  from  the  sordid  pages 
of  history  to  this  vision  of  this  new  civilization 
based  on  the  dictates  of  humanity  the  world  over, 
and  yet  this  would  be  a  lesser  change  from  past  and 
present  conditions  than  Christianity  brought  to  the 
world  two  thousand  years  ago. 

THAT  article  on  making  a  bull  index,  page  838, 
is  worth  considering  by  all  who  are  aiming  at 
constructive  breeding.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
figure  out  or  follow,  but  truth  in  heredity  is  not  a 
superficial  matter  which  one  may  read  like  a  print¬ 
ed  page.  The  facts  have  to  be  dug  out  from  con¬ 
siderable  depth  and  fitted  together  with  care.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  that  farmers  find 
in  their  daily  work  .  There  are  doubtless  other 
ways  of  getting  at  this  problem  than  the  plan  out¬ 
lined.  Individual  breeders,  as  well  as  other  farmers, 
at  times  develop  great  skill  in  such  matters.  Their 
conclusions  are  not  worked  out  with  algebraic  formu¬ 
las,  but  they  know  from  experience  that  such  and 
such  is  true.  This  ability  to  judge,  whether  about 
animals,  or  plants,  or  soil,  may  come  more  naturally 
to  some  men  than  others,  but  it  is  usually  the  result 
of  close  observation  and  thought. 

* 

COMMERCIAL  fishing  is  becoming  an  important 
industry  in  the  Canadian  prairie  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  There  are 
many  rivers  and  some  very  large  lakes,  yielding 
whitefisli,  pickerel,  pike  and  sturgeon.  The  value 
of  this  inland  fishery  last  year  was  $4,050,290.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  was  42,400  lbs.  of  royal  sturgeon,  from 
the  roe  of  which  caviar  is  made,  selling  at  high 
prices. 

* 

T  THE  'World  Power  Conference  in  Berlin  last 
week  our  Ambassador  to  Germany  said  that 
it  cost  15  times  as  much  to  distribute  a  unit  of  elec¬ 
tric  energy  as  it  costs  to  produce  it.  The  distribu¬ 
tors  have  since  been  shooting  back  at  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  and  reminding  him  of  the  cost  of  distributing 
water  and  bananas,  and  farm  products,  when  the 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer  often  runs 
much  higher  than  the  15-to-l  rate  for  electricity. 
This  seems  to  us  like  a  weak  answer  to  the  ambas¬ 
sador’s  appeal  for  a  reduction  in  the  distribution 
costs  of  electric  energy.  Some  of  us  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  costs  of  distribution  of  farm  prod¬ 


ucts  are  too  high,  and  it  would  not  be  convincing  to 
us  that  electrical  distribution  is  fair  because  the 
spread  between  a  head  of  lettuce  at  the  farm  and  a 
salad  at  a  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  is  greater  than  15  to 
1.  It  is  true  that  distribution  costs  are  high  in  all 
commodities,  but  in  our  day  of  boasted  efficiency  and 
economy,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  reduction 
generally  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 

* 

EVERYONE  who  has  used  much  lime-sulphur 
spray  knows  the  necessity  for  protecting  the 
hands  and  face  from  this  biting  stuff.  With  the 
growing  use  of  nicotine  sprays  and  dusts,  caution 
against  breathing  or  contact  with  the  fumes  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  these  sprays  and  dusts  are  capable  of 
causing  sickness  unequaled  by  anything  except  sea¬ 
sickness  so  far  as  making  its  victim  feel  extremely 
miserable  is  concerned.  Some  individuals  are  appar¬ 
ently  proof  against  its  attack,  but  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  breathe  no  more  of  the  fumes  than  necessary 
when  dusting  and  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  a 
nicotine  spray  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Use  it  with  caution,  particularly  if  you  “feel”  it 
very  readily.  It  seems  to  bother  those  using  dusters 
more  than  sprayers,  especially  those  dusting  on  a  hot 
day,  when  the  evolution  of  nicotine  fumes  from  a 
nicotine-lime  dust  may  be  tremendous.  A  person  as- 
customed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  necessarily 
immune  to  the  effect  of  this  concentrated  nicotine, 
which  may  be  absorbed  through  the  skin  as  well  as 
breathed.  Its  high  power  is  what  makes  it  effective 
in  dealing  with  pests  of  the  orchard  and  garden  as 
well  as  in  the  new  plan  of  destroying  body  lice  on 
hens  by  putting  a  ribbon  of  it  on  the  roosts  shortly 
before  the  hens  go  to  bed.  The  fumes  penetrate  their 
feathers,  hitting  the  body  lice  disastrously. 

* 

WITH  the  shortage  of  stable  manure,  straw¬ 
berry  growers  accustomed  to  mulch  with  that 
material  have  been  looking  for  something  to  take 
its  place,  that  will  be  good  for  the  plants  and  not 
blow  away  in  exposed  places.  Prof  Sudds,  who 
sends  us  many  interesting  things  from  Pennsylvania, 
tells  of  a  new  mulching  material  as  follows : 

One  of  our  successful  strawberry  growers  visits  his 
dairymen  friends  in  the  Fall  and  begs  from  them  the 
top  layer  of  silage  in  their  silos,  -which  is  not  suited  for 
stock-feeding  anyhow.  He  piles  this  until  ready  to  mulch 
the  strawberry  bed,  and  then  puts  on  several  inches  of 
the  silage,  which  is  said  never  to  pack  nor  blow  away 
and  is  certainly  free  from  weed  seeds — a  source  of 
grief  with  most  straw  mulching. 

Plere  is  a  suggestion  that  other  strawberry  men 
in  dairy  sections  may  find  useful.  A  well-mulched 
strawberry  field  certainly  comes  through  Winter  in 
much  better  condition  than  plants  sparsely  covered 
with  trash,  subject  to  the  heaving  of  freeze  and 
thaw  and  wind  which  blows  soil  away  from  the 
crowns. 

* 

SOUR  cherries  were  formerly  considered  about 
immune  to  insect  pests,  but  of  recent  years  the 
cherry  fruit  fly  has  caused  great  trouble.  From  one- 
fourtli  upwards  of  the  cherries  on  a  tree  may  be¬ 
come  infested,  thus  practically  spoiling  the  crop. 
The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  makes  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  need  to  be  followed  for  profit¬ 
able  culture  of  sour  cherries  in  the  State : 

The  spray  mixture  recommended  is  made  up  of  lime- 
sulphur,  2%  gallons;  arsenate  of  lead,  2 44  lbs.,  and 
water  to  make  100  gallons.  For  sweet  cherries  the  lime- 
sulphur  is  reduced  to  two  gallons.  Applications  of  a 
sulphur-lead-arsenate  dust  (90-10)  will  also  give  a  fair 
degree  of  control  where  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  foliage 
and  fruit  well  covered  by  repeated  dusting  after  heavy 
rains. 

Supplementary  measures  include  the  use  of  quick- 
acting  contact  insecticides,  such  as  nicotine  sulphate; 
early  picking  of  the  entire  crop  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
for  market;  orchard  cultivation  to  destroy  the  pupa 
or  resting  stage  of  the  maggot,  and  the  removal  of  crop 
remnants,  such  as  culls,  odd  varieties,  etc.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  main  reliance  of  the  cherry  grower  should 
be  placed  on  the  use  of  arsenical  sprays. 

This  matter  of  clearing  up  the  waste  under  fruit 
trees  where  it  can  be  done  is  of  great  importance. 
That  upsets  the  arrangements  for  continuing  the 
life  cycle  of  these  pests.  Formerly  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  custom  to  let  hogs  run  in  apple  orchards.  Now 
and  then  they  damaged  a  tree,  but  they  kept  all  of 
the  drops  picked  up  and  thus  destroyed  great  num¬ 
bers  of  codling  worms  which  otherwise  would  have 
developed  into  moths  to  continue  egg-laying  the  next 
year.  Quite  likely  that  largely  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  in  those  days,  without  any  spraying,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  apples  had  no  worms.  Plum 
curculio  infestation  is  also  reduced  by  clearing  up 
the  rubbish  under  trees  and  near-by  hedges  or 
harboring  places  where  the  pests  winter.  Whatever 
one  can  do  to  lessen  the  wintering  stage  of  any  of 
these  creatures  Is  clear  gain  another  year. 


July  5,  1930 

OME  of  the  authorities  have  discovered  a  so¬ 
lution  of  the  unemployment  situation— let  the 
farmer  take  care  of  it.  Each  farmer  should  employ 
some  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  now  out  of  work 
even  if  only  temporarily,  thus  relieving  present  con¬ 
ditions.  During  the  long  years  of  prosperity  and 
high  wages  farmers  and  their  families  have  worked 
longer  hours  than  other  classes,  and  have  studied 
and  practised  economy  of  labor,  because  they  could 
not  get  help.  Often  they  found  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  the  system  best  adapted  to  farm 
and  location,  and  adopt  crops  or  methods  less  profit¬ 
able,  because  labor  was  unobtainable.  It  is  rather  raw 
to  suggest  that  a  depressed  industry  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  all  through  the  fat  years  should  be  asked  to 
make  further  sacrifices  during  the  lean  ones. 

* 

E  ARE  asked  to  tell  what  the  new  tariff  bill 
has  done  with  poultry  products.  The  duty  on 
live  birds  for  breeding  purposes  remains  as  before, 
that  is  50  cents  each  for  birds  valued  at  $5  or  under, 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  those  above  this 
value.  Other  live  poultry  was  raised  from  three  to 
eight  cents  per  pound.  Baby  chicks,  formerly  ad¬ 
mitted  free,  are  four  cents  each.  Dressed  poultry  is 
advanced  from  six  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Fresh 
eggs  in  the  shell  were  raised  to  10  cents  per  dozen, 
an  advance  of  two  cents.  The  duty  on  frozen  eggs, 
which  have  come  largely  from  China,  was  raised  3 y2 
cents,  to  11  cents  per  pound.  Nothing  was  done  with 
dried  eggs,  which  continue  to  carry  18  cents  per 
pound.  Imported  frozen  poultry  has  come  mainly 
from  South  America,  turkeys  in  particular  having 
competed  rather  heavily  with  domestic  birds  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  four  cents  increase  on  baby 
chicks  will  practically  shut  out  imports. 

* 

ICELAND  has  a  great  celebration  this  year  in 
honor  of  the  founding  of  its  parliament  1,000 
years  ago.  This,  held  outdoors  in  Summer  in  a 
natural  amphitheater  of  volcanic  rock,  was  called 
“althing,”  meaning  all  talk,  a  quality  in  which  many 
modern  legislative  bodies  excel.  Probably  it  had 
none  of  the  sarcastic  present-day  meaning— “all  talk 
and  nothing  else,”  but  signified  the  gathering  where 
everything  was  talked  over.  This  althing  was  a 
very  serious  affair,  courts  being  held  there  as  well 
as  legislative  action  taken.  The  Earl  of  Dufferin 
in  letters  to  his  mother  during  his  trip  to  Spitz- 
bergen  in  a  small  sailing  vessel,  gave  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  Iceland,  where  he  stopped  for  a  time. 
These  were  later  published  as  “Letters  from  High 
Latitudes,”  a  delightful  volume  of  adventure  and 
observation,  including  the  geysers  and  place  of  this 
early  Iceland  parliament. 

* 

UR  friend,  L.  B.  Reber,  of  Michigan,  who  can 
qualify  as  a  working  farmer  with  a  steady  job, 
sends  the  following  note  about  the  way  things  are 
now  in  his  locality : 

Latham  raspberries  look  like  a  million  dollars  with 
rows  five  feet  high,  three  feet  wide  in  spots,  even  wider 
with  the  bushes  overhanging  with  the  weight  of  the 
green  berries.  Grapes  never  looked  better  at  this  time 
of  year.  The  weather  is  ideal  with  warm  days  and 
cool  nights.  Roses  are  one  mass  of  fragrant  beauty. 
The  new  baby  is  getting  nicer  every  day  so  there  are 
no  tales  of  woe  from  me.  The  old  overalls  may  have 
many  patches,  bones  may  ache  a  little  from  following 
the  cultivator  and  wielding  the  hoe,  but  you  should  see 
the  boys  and  me  eat,  and  I  don’t  even  know  for  sure 
what  insomnia  means. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  farm  work  providing  a 
good  market  for  homemade  food  and  sleep. 


Brevities 

Production  of  newsprint  paper  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  was  1,772,000  tons. 

The  Oregon  State  college,  at  their  recent  field  day, 
showed  20,000  strawberry  seedlings  fruiting. 

A  charter  member  of  a  new  Grange  in  Virginia  is 
an  Indian,  Chief  Sunny  Sky,  head  of  the  local  tribe. 

Inventors  appear  to  be  busy,  as  3,174  patents  were 
filed  in  a  recent  week.  The  average  per  week  is  about 
800. 

The  new  telephone  directory  in  this  city  aggregated 
1,715,000  copies,  or  about  350  truckloads.  There  were 
more  than  285,000  changes  in  the  new  issue. 

Forestry  work  in  Colorado  is  increasing,  153,000 
seedlings  being  distributed  to  farmers  of  the  State  at 
cost.  These  go  to  shelter  hills  and  farm  woodlots. 

Average  daily  crude  oil  production  in  this  country 
for  two  recent  weeks  was  2,598,850  barrels.  Oklahoma 
yielded  most,  675,600  barrels,  and  California  came  next, 
598,400. 

One  of  our  Hungarian  friends  tells  us  that  the 
Sweet  William  is  known  in  her  country  as  Turkish 
carnation.  Under  any  name  it  is  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  flowrers  for  an  old-fashioned  garden. 

Federal  income  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  amount  to 
$2,381,607,000.  Customs  receipts  for  the  first  21  days 
of  June  were  $60, SOS, 000,  the  unusual  amount  being 
the  result  of  withdrawals  from  bond  before  the  tariff 
went  into  effect. 
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Bank  Balances 

it 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  the  following  ruling  of 
members  of  the  Suffolk  County  Bankers’  Association  : 
“All  persons  borrowing  from  member  banks  are  request¬ 
ed  to  keep  a  balance  on  deposit  at  all  times  equal  to 
20  per  cent  of  amount  borrowed,  except  that  borrowed 
on  mortgage.”  While  this  may  be  within  the  law  it  is 
unjust  to  those  who  borrow.  Please  discuss  this 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper.  h.  e. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HIS  is  merely  a  request  by  the  association  to 
borrowing  depositors.  The  borrowing  power  of 
a  depositor  is  made  up  of  several  factors.  It  in¬ 
cludes  ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay,  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  character  and  standing  in  the  community,  as 
well  as  his  habit  of  prompt  payment.  His  average 
balance  in  the  bank  is  simply  one  of  the  items,  wThich 
is  considered  in  every  case  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
made.  Business  banks  depend  on  deposits  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  for  their  ability  to  make  loans. 
They  are  obliged  by  law  to  keep  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  the  deposits  to  meet  demands  of  de¬ 
positors,  but  having  made  a  loan  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  bank  would  demand  that  a  percentage  of  it  be 
kept  on  deposit.  It  would  manifestly  be  unfair  to 
do  so,  and  might  in  some  cases  prove  embarrassing 
to  the  borrower.  The  county  association  of  banks 
has  no  authority  to  make  such  a  rule,  and  probably 
wished  only  to  make  the  suggestion  that  depositors 
keep  up  an  average  deposit  for  their  own  best  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  a  good  policy  to  make  deposits  prompt¬ 
ly,  to  keep  only  small  cash  funds  in  hand,  and  to 
pay  bills  by  check.  This  rule  applies  to  all  times,  as 
well  as  when  a  note  is  in  the  bank.  To  keep  20  per 
cent  of  a  loan  on  deposit  during  the  life  of  a  loan 
above  normal  deposits  would  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  interest  on  the  loan  one-fifth.  It  is 
doubtful  if  an  enterprising  individual  bank  would 
insist  on  such  a  rule. 


A  Helpful  Friend 

EMBERS  of  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
New  York  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  on  June  22  of  Martin  S.  Cohen,  of  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  66  years.  Mr.  Cohen  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession  but  has  been  connected  with  savings  and 
loan  associations  for  many  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a  director  and  vice-president  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  died  suddenly  at  Highland, 
N.  Y.,  on  his  way  from  the  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  League  of  Savings  and  .Loan  Associations 
•at  Lake  Placid.  Mr.  Cohen’s  work  had  interest  .for 
farmers  because  it  helped  promote  and  conduct  the 
most  altruistic,  the  most  successful,  and  the  .most 
worthy  type  of  co-operative  service  carried  on  any 
place  in  the  world. 


Brotherhood  of  the  World 

[Synopsis  of  a  speech  at  the  Convention  of  Electrie 
Light  Companies  at  San  Francisco,  by  Owen  D.  Young.J 

The  question  of  our  American  surplus  is  our  most 
vital  and  immediate  problem.  What  surpluses  have  we 

to  deal  with?  .  .  . 

1.  The  most  conspicuous  of  all  is  our  agricultural 
surplus.  One  may  say  the  proper  handling  of  that 
problem  is  the  key  to  farm  relief. 

2.  The  raw  material  of  the  mines. 

3.  The  volume  of  manufactured  goods  in  excess  of 
what  our  people  consume.  This  surplus  is  not  so  large 
nor  so  controllable  as  the  agricultural  surplus.  It  is 
more  readily  financed  and  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
orderly  marketing,  but  it  has  a  substantial  relation  to 

unemployment.  , 

4.  We  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  services,  such  as 
technical  information,  manufacturing  experience,  bank¬ 
ing,  insurance  and  other  services,  which  can  be  rendered 
to  other  nations  without  diminishing  our  usable  home 

supply.  .  . 

5.  Our  surplus  of  earnings  over  our  expenditures,  lhis 
surplus  is  cur  savings.  They  have  been  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  we  wish  to  encourage  them.  A  question 
to  be  solved  is  whether  it  is  best  to  use  the  surplus 
entirely  at  home  or  whether  a  part  of  it  as  least  can 
be  more  usefully  employed  outside  the  United  States. 

These  surpluses  are  not  a  series  of  problems.  The 
American  surplus,  whether  in  wheat,  cotton,  copper,  oil, 
automobiles  or  unemployed  plants  or  men,  is  one  prob¬ 
lem.  We  must  first  decide  what  our  national  policy  is 
to  be  with  regard  to  our  surplus,  before  we  can  hope  to 
adopt  effective  relief  in  any  one  field.  The  agricultural 
problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  produce  in  many 
crops  more  than  we  consume.  Consumption  cannot  be 
materially  increased  in  our  domestic  markets.  What 
are  we  to  do  with  the  surplus?  We  must  burn  it  at 
home  or  sell  it  abroad.  If  we  burn  surplus  wheat,  when 
people  are  hungry  elsewhere  in  the  world,  that  fire  will 
start  a  conflagration  we  cannot  stop.  If  we  burn  cot¬ 
ton,  when  men  are  underclotlied  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
that  fire  will  start  a  conflagration  we  cannot  stop. 
We  must  market  this  surplus  where  men  are  hungry 
and  underclotlied,  and  when  the  wheat  and  cotton  go 
out,  something  must  come  it  to  pay  for  it. 

To  sell  our  surpluses  we  must  seek  the  people  who 
need  them,  and  not  bluff  or  offend  them,  but  seek  their 
good  will  and  friendship.  If  they  need  credit,  extend 
it.  If  they  have  goods  to  exchange,  take  them.  Is  that 
the  attitude  we  take  towards  our  potential  customers? 
Are  we  creating  good  will  or  bad  will  in  the  countries 
where  they  live?  Are  we  interesting  ourselves  in  their 
welfare?  Are  we  concerned  about  their  living  stand¬ 
ards?  Are  we  extending  them  credits  through  our 
financial  machinery?  Are  we  co-operating  with  them 
politically  in  order  that  they  may  improve  their  con¬ 
dition?  Are  we  making  friends,  and  so  creating  an  at¬ 
titude  of  mind,  a  spirit  of  relationship  which  will  con¬ 


Post  Office  Thief  Caught 

On  Thursday,  June  19,  Post  Office  inspectors  ar¬ 
rested  a  thief  who  has  been  pilfering  mails.  His 
system  was  to  grab  a  bunch  of  letters,  destroy 
the  checks,  money  orders  and  correspondence,  and 
put  the  bills  and  coins  into  his  pocket.  Among 
others,  he  stole  considerable  mail  belonging  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

In  a  few  months  this  thief  has  caused  more 
trouble  with  our  mails  than  we  previously  experi¬ 
enced  altogether  in  50  years.  We  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  loss  of  money  sent  by  our  subscri¬ 
bers  through  the  mails  for  the  renewal  of  sub¬ 
scriptions.  When  complaint  of  a  loss  is  made 
from  money  sent  by  mail,  the  subscription  is 
promptly  credited  to  save  the  subscriber  all  pos¬ 
sible  annoyance. 

When  a  check  or  money  order  has  been  sent 
and  destroyed  by  this  thief,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  duplicate  check  or  money  order  in  order  to 
get  the  money  through  the  bank  or  the  post  office, 
and  this  makes  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  im¬ 
pose  a  little  extra  trouble  on  our  subscribers. 

If  you  sent  a  remittance  before  June  19,  1930, 
and  the  date  has  not  been  advanced  .on  your 
label,  please  advise  us  at  once,  giving  the  follow¬ 
ing  information : 

Date  of  remittance,  whether  by  check,  money 
order  or  currency. 

If  by  check,  stop  payment  at  your  bank  and 
send  us  a  duplicate. 

If  you  can  give  the  date  and  place  of  purchase 
and  number  of  the  money  order,  we  will  get  the 
duplicate  without  bothering  you  further. 

The  information  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  give  you  credit  for  all  remittances  and  it  will 
at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  file  claims  against 
the  bondsmen  of  the  postal  thief. 

In  some  instances  the  subscriber’s  letter  of  com¬ 
plaint,  as  well  as  his  previous  letter  with  remit¬ 
tance,  was  stolen  and  of  course  the  letter  of  com¬ 
plaint  was  unanswered. 

If  you  have  already  reported  a  loss  and  have 
had  our  acknowledgment  and  your  subscription 
is  properly  credited  on  the  label,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  write. 


vert  potential  customers  into  actual  ones?  I  venture 
the  prediction  that  we  must  do  so  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
serve  our  own  economic  structure,  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity  but  of  self-interest. 

It  has  become  a  habit  to  malign  international  bank¬ 
ers,  but  they  have  done  more  in  the  last  10  years,  and 
will  do  more  in  the  next  10  years,  for  the  relief  of  our 
farmers  and  our  industry  than  all  the  government 
agencies  that  have  been  or  can  be  employed.  Inter¬ 
national  credit  and  finance  must  be  developed  to  a 
much  greater  exteut  than  now  if  we  hope  to  sell  our 
products  abroad. 

When  our  political  policy  in  international  affairs  be¬ 
comes  co-operative  in  spirit;  when  our  economic  policy 
looks  to  the  economic  development  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  and  the  improvement  of  living  standards  every¬ 
where;  when  our  tariffs  and  our  treaties  are  made  to 
evidence  this  spirit,  then  we  may  hope  for  effective 
plans  for  farm  relief,  for  reduction  of  our  surplus  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  for  relief  of 
unemployment,  and  for — what  is  most  important  of  all 
— a  better  spirit  of  all  nations  toward  us  and  toward 
each  other.  That  means  peace,  and  peace  thrives  in  a 
world  of  contentment  and  mutual  welfare.  It  cannot 
live  in  a  world  or  in  a  nation  where  there  are  great  in¬ 
equalities  and  injustices  caused  by  man-made  barriers. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

E  HAVE  been  particularly  anxious  that  the 
vacationists  of  our  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  famous  apple  and  pear  or¬ 
chards  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  to  do  so  have  been  completed  through 
the  Wenatchee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
recently  written  as  follows : 

Our  plan  is  to  have  automobiles  at  the  depot  on  your 
arrival,  August  21,  take  the  whole  group  for  a  drive 
through  the  famous  Wenatchee  Valley  orchards,  and 
drive  to  Dryden.  Your  train  to  follow  and  be  ready  to 
receive  you  on  arrival.  We  regret  that  the  packing 
plants  will  not  be  operating  very  much  in  August  but 
we  can  show  you  some  of  the  largest  cold-storage  plants 
in  America  and  you  will  see  the  packing  plants  even 
though  they  are  not  operating  at  full  force  at  the  time. 

If  you  will  give  us  three  hours  of  your  time,  we  will 
give  you  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  important  indus¬ 
tries  in  America  and  show  you  not  only  a  beautiful 
valley  but  some  wonderful  mountain  scenery. 

The  details  of  the  visit  to  these  famous  orchards 
are  therefore  complete.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  trip  that  we  wished  to  make  sure  of  because 
many  of  our  people  will  want  to  see  these  orchards 
and  the  packing  and  cooling  plants.  There  is  an 
illustration  of  one  of  the  orchards  on  page  706,  May 
31  issue.  Many  are  sending  in  reservations. 


Seen  in  Central  New  York 

The  middle  of  June  commonly  tells  the  story  of  a 
hay  crop  in  our  vicinity  although  it  is  possible  to  get 
considerable  improvement  after  that  date.  It  Avas  al¬ 
most  that  date  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
trip  the  length  of  Chenango  County  and  north  through 
Oneida  and  into  Herkimer  County.  While  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  variations  in  the  hay  crop  at  intervals 
the  general  condition  did  not  seem  to  be  very  promising. 
It  is  far  from  a  failure  to  be  sure,  but  lacks  something 
of  a  good  promise  at  this  moment.  In  the  Chenango 
Valley  there  Avere  occasional  fields  that  bid  fair  for 
a  good  yield  and  1  suppose  there  were  others  I  did  not 
see.  Some  of  Oneida  is  good  and  Northern  Chenango 
looks  better  than  the  part  of  the  south  end  that  we  saw. 

In  Southern  Chenango  we  crossed  an  upland  that 
for  some  reason  has  been  neglected  in  late  years  and 
much  of  that  area  looks  bad.  I  do  not  know  how  to 


account  for  it.  It  is  a  locality  that  once  was  pros¬ 
perous  and,  so  far  as  Ave  Avent,  the  roads  Avere  equal 
to  the  average.  The  farms  may  be  a  little  farther  from 
good  markets  but  Avith  good  roads  and  present  con¬ 
veyances  a  little  additional  distance  matters  little.  It 
Avon  Id  seem  to  be  a  region  of  low-priced  land. 

Other  crops  that  Ave  saw  are  not  bad.  No  large 
amount  of  cropping  is  done  generally  but  in  the  upper 
Chenango  Valley  there  are  peas  and  cabbage.  It  is  too 
early  to  tell  much  about  cabbage  but  some  land  is  being 
prepared  there  and  in  Oneida  for  crops  which  I  take  to 
be  largely  for  cabbages.  Peas  Avere  being  cultivated 
considerably  and  looked  well.  I  suav  only  one  good  po¬ 
tato  field  that  had  been  cultivated  but  there  must  be 
others.  L. 


Kentucky  Farm  News 

I  live  near  the  Tennessee  River,  30  miles  from  its 
mouth.  This  is  the  Aroma  straAvberry  district,  but 
straAvberries  Avere  damaged  by  the  late  frost.  Farmers 
still  sell  cream  and  are  trying  to  become  reconciled  to 
the  lower  prices.  This  Spring  the  creamery  in  the 
nearest  city  began  offering  five  cents  a  pound  more 
for  cream  not  over  tAVO  days  old.  The  big  dairymen 
appreciate  that. 

Three  million  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  im¬ 
proving  the  first  80  miles  of  the  Tennessee  River.  By 
this  time  next  year  we  river  farmers  are  hoping  to  be 
raising  vegetables  to  feed  the  Avorkmen  Avho  will  be 
building  the  dams.  MRS.  C.  R.  T. 

Marshall  Co.,  Ky. 


Conditions  in  Pennsylvania 

The  Winter  grain,  wheat  and  rye,  promise  a  good 
crop.  Oats  and  corn  are  doing  well,  having  had  rains 
last  Aveek  and  this.  Potatoes  are  raised  quite  exten¬ 
sively  on  a  fenv  farms,  some  as  much  as  eight,  or  nine 

acres,  others  only  tAvo  or  three  acres.  The  fruit  crop 

is  almost  a  failure.  In  some  places  a  few  cherries  are 
left,  some  raspberries  and  blackberries,  very  few  apples 
and  peaches.  As  to  the  dairy  industry  nearly  everyone 
is  selling  Avhole  milk,  Avhich  is  low  in  price  now.  Hay 
sells  around  $20  per  ton ;  mill  feed  $40  to  $50.  Not 

many  sheep  kept.  You  find  a  flock  every  fourth  or 

fifth  farm.  About  one-third  of  the  farmers  in  our 
county  have  tractors,  some  the  smaller  types  while 
others  have  larger  ones.  Poultry  is  not  raised  very  ex¬ 
tensively.  Some  have  flocks  of  1,000  to  1,500,  Avhile 
others  only  keep  from  100  to  500.  c.  H.  A. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 


An  Auto  Trip  Through  Ohio  and 
Indiana 

Monday  morning,  June  9,  a  family  party  started  be¬ 
fore  day  to  visit  some  other  members  of  the  family  near 
Chicago  and  in  Southern  Michigan.  Being  familiar 
with  the  road  in  Ohio,  and  not  knowing  much  about  it 
at  the  other  end  of  the  journey,  Ave  started  in  the  dark 
so  as  to  finish  it  before  dark  overtook  us.  We  went 
north  through  Columbus  to  Marion  and  then  Avest  to  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  on  to  Hammond.  Our  distance 
north  Avas  about  160  miles,  and  Avest  about  275,  but  Ave 
traveled  462  that  day  and  only  one  tire  to  be  changed. 
The  roads  Avere  good  nearly  all  the  Avay.  Some  were 
gravel  or  slag  and  dusty.  Some  had  fresh  tar,  and  there 
Avere  tAvo  detours.  All  the  roads  Avere  plainly  marked 
so  Ave  could  easily  find  the  Avay  by  studying  the  road 
maps.  Young  folks  can  learn  geography  faster  by 
using  road  maps  and  traveling  some  than  Ave  learned  it 
at  school. 

We  left  home  the  driest  place  in  the  State  or  any 
State  Ave  saAv  and  as  Ave  got  farther  north  things  looked 
much  better,  for  they  had  had  some  rains  that  Ave  did 
not  get.  We  likely  had  only  about  a  half  inch  of  rain 
in  May  and  none  in  June  when  Ave  left.  We  found  the 
soil  looking  moist  north  of  Columbus  and  Avet  in  North- 
Avestern  Ohio,  and  also  in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  All 
Southern  Ohio  showed  dust  after  cultivators  or  harroAvs 
but  not  so  in  other  places.  We  saAv  no  place  Avhere 
rain  had  droAvned  out  crops  and  Aveeds  had  taken  pos¬ 
session.  Corn  AAras  generally  clean  except  in  the  far 
north  part  Avhere  it  was  planted  late  and  it  hadn’t 
been  cultivated  yet,  but  they  AA*ere  Avorking  at  it  nearly 
every  place.  People  talked  of  the  dry  Aveather  up 
through  the  State,  but  they  do  not  knoAv  what  dry 
weather  is  as  Ave  have  it.  Their  crops  look  good  to  us. 
They  Avere  cutting  Avhat  I  consider  good  clover  and 
Alfalfa  and  there  Avas  grass  in  their  pastures  and 
Avheat  had  made  itself  except  ripening.  Sugar  beets 
seemed  to  be  starting  Avell  but  Ave  did  not  see  mucn 
market  gardening  on  our  route.  We  noticed  only  two 
places  Avhere  they  were  picking  straAvberries,  Avhich 
Avere  really  gone  at  home,  and  not  many  cherries  along 
the  Avay,  but  they  Avere  showing  color,  and  Ave  had  fin¬ 
ished  ours  just  before  Ave  left  home  which  was  about 
two  Aveeks  earlier  than  usual.  We  did  not  go  through 
much  fruit  country  and  could  not  see  apples  when  Ave 
did  see  the  trees.  We  saAv  only  a  feAv  fields  of  corn 
that  shoAved  frost  injury  on  the  blades,  but  it  Avas  not 
killed  doAvn. 

We  noticed  there  Avas  plenty  of  water  in  the  rivers 
and  creeks  in  the  north  and  along  the  streams  Avhere 
there  were  trees  it  looked  cool  and  refreshing  for  a  hot 
day,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  most  southern  part  of  Ohio. 
The  small  streams  are  dry,  and  the  creeks  are  very 
low  so  one  can  step  across  many  of  the  creeks  on  a  feAv 
small  stones  and  not  get  a  foot  Avet.  There  is  likely 
no  creek  around  here  that  has  any  running  Avater  in 
it  except  those  that  are  over  five  or  six  miles  long,  and 
some  of  them  tAviee  that  long  are  dry  or  just  have  a 
little  Avater  in  holes.  Many  Avells,  cisterns  and  springs 
are  dry  and  Ave  had  no  rain  at  home  Avhile  AA'e  Avere  aAvay 
except  a  sprinkle  and  the  extreme  heat  and  a  strong 
breeze  took  out  nearly  all  the  moisture  to  be  had  in 
the  soil,  and  Ave  are  haA-ing  a  shower  uoav  that  Avill  lay 
the  dust  but  it  will  be  dry  tomorroAV  unless  Ave  have 
more  rain.  There  is  no  green  grass  in  any  pasture  here. 
Where  fields  have  been  mowed  the  grass  has  not 
started  to  groAv  and  is  so  dry  one  can  hardly  stand  up 
on  it  on  the  hillsides.  The  apple  trees  are  shoAving  the 
effect  of  the  drought,  the  foliage  Avilting  and  many  of 
the  oldest  leaves  are  yelloAving  and  dropping  off  and 
the  fruit  is  not  growing  much,  still  the  trees  look  good 
at  a  distance.  It  has  been  so  hot  and  dry  that  there  has 
hardly  been  a  morning  for  a  month  on  the  hills  when 
there  Avas  deAV  on  the  grass  or  foliage.  GroAvers  of  early 
tomatoes  fear  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  unless  there  is 
rain  to  liven  up  the  vines.  They  should  begin  to  ripen 
the  last  Aveek  in  June  here. 

There  Avas  a  large  acreage  of  raspberries  in  this 
vicinity.  Many  vines  just  dried  up  and  plenty  of 
them  ripened  only  a  small  part  of  the  crop,  and  then 
dried  out  so  the  crop  will  not  yield  over  a  third  or 
fourth  of  what  it  Avould  have  been  if  there  had  been 
enough  moisture  to  develop  the  fruit.  u.  T.  COX. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Brave  at  Home 

The  maid  who  binds  ber  warrior's  sash 
With  smile  that  well  her  pain 

dissembles, 

The  while,  beneath  her  drooping  lash 
One  starry  teardrop  hangs  and 

trembles, 

Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 
And  Fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 
As  e’er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory. 

The  wife  who  girds  her  husband’s  sword, 
Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  -wonder, 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, 
What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder, 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 
The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle, 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  ’as  e’er 
Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle ! 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief 
While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and 
brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her. 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e’er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom’s  field  of  honor ! 

— Thomas  Buchanan  Read 
( 1822-1872 ) . 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  once  more  the 
method  of  making  a  rose  jar. 

Collect  the  rose  petals  from  fragrant, 
fully  open  or  falling  flowers,  and  dry  in 
the  shade.  A  mosquito-net  bag,  hung  in 
an  airy  place,  is  convenient  for  this,  as 
the  petals  cannot  blow’  about,  and  can  be 
shaken  to  aid  drying.  The  old-fashioned 
European  way  was  to  spread  out  the 
petals,  and  sprinkle  with  salt,  but  this 
makes  too  much  moisture,  matting  the 
petals  together,  and  we  prefer  to  dry 
without  salt. 

The  petals  being  dried,  you  are  ready 
for  the  pot-pourri  mixture.  In  addition 
to  rose  petals,  use  any  flower  or  leaf  that 
retains  fragrance  when  dried ;  sweet 
clover,  scented  geranium,  lemon  verbena 
or  pinks.  To  six  quarts  of  the  dried 
petals  and  leaves,  use  one-fourth  ounce 
each  of  coarsely  ground  mace,  allspice, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon  ;  one  ounce  each  of 
gum  benzoin  coarsely  pounded,  one  ounce 
chipped  orris  root,  a  little  dried  and  pul¬ 
verized  orange  and  lemon  peel,  sandal¬ 
wood  sawdust  and  powdered  myrrh.  Mix 
all  together  and  pack  in  the  rose  jar,  first 
putting  in  the  bottom  a  grain  of  musk 
and  a  little  oil  of  rose.  Some  pour  a 
little  bay  rum  over  all,  but  we  think  this 
overpowers  the  rose  odor,  and  do  not  use 
it.  When  the  jar  is  packed,  cover  tightly 
and  leave  for  three  months,  that  the  odor 
may  be  well  blended. 

* 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in 
our  daily  papers  lately  about  that  well- 
known  English  dish,  Yorkshire  pudding, 
and  the  following  receipe  is  given  in  a 
New  York  paper : 

Four  heaping  teaspoons  of  flour,  two 
eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
of  salt,  one-quarter  teaspoon  baking 
powder.  Sift  flour  and  baking  powder 
together ;  add  salt,  beaten  eggs  and  milk 
gradually  ;  beat  until  smooth.  Take  three 
tablespoons  of  fat  from  under  roasting 
beef ;  put  in  shallow  pan,  heat  until  it 
sizzles,  pour  in  batter  and  bake  in  good 
oven  for  about  20  minutes.  Serve  piping 
hot,  on  hot  plates,  eaten  with  granulated 
sugar  sprinkled  with  lemon  juice.  Roast¬ 
ing  beef  fat  and  juice  saved  from  prior 
roasts  can  be  used. 

In  this  case  the  Yorkshire  pudding 
is  served  as  a  dessert,  but  ordinarily  it 
is  not  served  with  sugar,  but  with  the 
roast  beef,  like  a  vegetable.  The  original 
Yorkshire  pudding  was  cooked  in  the 
dripping  pan  beneath  the  meat  roasting 
on  a  spit.  Some  old-fashioned  house¬ 
keepers  always  put  the  meat  on  a  Avire 
rack,  so  that  the  pudding  could  be  cooked 
in  the  drippings  beneath  it.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  cook  it  in  a  separate  pan, 
using  some  of  the  meat  drippings  in  the 
pan. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  whether  the 
tablecloth  should  be  left  on  the  dining 
table  from  meal  to  meal  and,  if  not,  what 
should  take  its  place,  and  what  sort  of 
runner  is  used  on  the  buffet.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned  housekeepers  used  to  leave  the 
table  set,  replacing  dishes  and  silver  as 
they  were  washed,  and  then  covering  the 
whole  with  a  thin  cloth.  The  blinds  were 
drawn,  and  the  room  kept  dark  until  the 


next  meal,  but  few  housekeepers  do  this 
now,  and  leaving  the  table  set  from  meal 
to  meal  is  not  a  desirable  plan.  The 
general  practice  is  to  remove  the  regular 
tablecloth  and  put  on  a  runner  or  center- 
piece.  What  this  runner  or  centerpiece 
is  depends  entirely  on  personal  taste. 
Colored  linen  is  very  nice,  something  to 
harmonize  with  the  room,  and  it  may  be 
embroidered  or  bound  with  a  contrasting 
color.  Natural  colored  linen  is  often  used 
especially  when  embroidered  with  colored 
wools  in  the  peasant  style.  Some  house¬ 
keepers  like  to  have  a  runner  or  center- 
piece  of  white  linen  with  lace  or 
embroidery  lying  on  the  dining  table 
between  meals,  and  this  looks  very  nice. 
The  runner  on  the  buffet  may  match  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste  whether  colored 
linen  is  used  on  the  buffet.  It  is  more 
often  white,  but  there  is  no  objection  to 
having  a  colored  linen  which  would  match 
with  that  on  the  dining  table. 


How  to  Make  a  Brass 
Candle  Sconce 

In  a  recent  article  I  mentioned  a  pair 
of  brass  candle  sconces  whose  origin  was 
a  brass  sign.  One  reader  felt  interested 
enough  in  them  to  ask  how  they  could 
be  made,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  that 
others  would  like  to  know  as  well  that  I 
am  writing  this. 

Ours  were  made  from  a  sign  such  as 
you  see  in  banks  advertising  travelers’ 
checks ;  any  brass  sign  that  is  available 


the  outside  edge  of  the  sconce.  Below 
this  circle  the  entire  back  is  given  a 
hammered  finish.  A  ball  peen  hammer 
gives  just  the  right  effect.  The  circle 
that  forms  the  top  is  left  smooth,  with 
lines  radiating  from  the  center  and  an 
edging.  Half  an  inch  from  the  outside 
of  the  circle  a  line  is  made  to  define  the 
edge.  Looking  closely  at  this  line  you 
will  find  on  these  sconces  that  this  line 
is  not  one  single  line,  but  gives  the  effect 
of  many  tiny  lines  in  rows.  This  unique 
effect  is  achieved  in  a  most  ordinary  way. 
A  rather  blunt  point  on  a  knife  blade  is 
the  tool  and  the  method  is  to  fix  the 
point  of  the  knife  firmly  on  the  brass  and 
follow  the  desired  line  by  “wiggling”  the 
knife  back  and  forth.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  try  this  first  on  a  small 
scrap  of  brass  to  see  that  you  can  do  it 
easily,  as  to  let  the  knife  slip  will  be 
disastrous.  A  small  circle  in  the  very 
center  is  the  starting  point  for  other 
lines  made  in  this  manner  which  radiate 
in  an  old-time  sunburst  fashion.  The 
outer  edge  has  plain  straight  lines  from 
the  inner  circle  to  the  edge  of  the  brass. 
These  can  be  made  by  usjng  a  blunt-edged 
tool  like  a  screw-driver,  cutting  into  the 
brass  by  tapping  it  with  a  hammer.  When 
all  of  this  is  done  bend  the  circle  ever  so 
slightly  here  and  there  to  give  a  .sugges¬ 
tion  of  fluting.  Cut  slits  as  in  the 
diagram  for  the  tabs  of  the  front  and 
punch  a  tiny  hole  in  the  top  to  hang  it 
by. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  soldering. 
While  this  is  a  woman’s  page  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  the  place  to  mention  tools,  still 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  helpful  one  that 
will  be  a  boon  to  any  man  (or  woman  if 
she  be  a  craftsman).  It  is  an  automatic 
blow  torch,  which  make  soldering  a 
simple  operation,  and  throws  into  discard 
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will  do  if  it  is  not  too  heavy.  A  piece 
of  sheet  brass,  should  you  have  to  buy  a 
piece,  6%  inches  by  11  inches,  will  just 
cut  one  sconce  exactly.  Do  not  buy  thick 
or  heavy  gauge  brass  as  it  means  so  much 
more  work  in  cutting  and  handling.  A 
look  at  the  diagram  will  show  bow  to 
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cut  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  shape 
of  the  pieces  used  in  our  sconces.  The 
first  step  after  cutting  out  the  pieces  is 
the  decoration  of  the  back,  and  it  is  this 
decoration  that  gives  the  sconce  its 
character.  A  five-inch  circle  is  marked 
out  at  the  top,  the  upper  part  forming 


the  soldering  iron.  U.sing  this  torch  you 
put  two  clean  pieces  of  metal  together, 
heat  with  the  torch  and  hold  rosin  core 
ribbon  solder  against  the  hot  metal.  Use 
as  little  solder  as  possible  and  let  it 
flow  .smooth  with  the  torch.  I  might  add 
the  cost  of  the  torch  is  under  one  dollar. 

Now  to  the  soldering.  The  candle 
holder,  merely  a  circle  of  brass,  is 
soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  sconce,  this 
in  turn  is  soldered  to  the  back.  The  front 
piece  is  bent  to  the  necessary  curve  and 
the  tabs  put  through  the  slits  which  were 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  back.  Solder  the 
lower  edge  of  the  front  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sconce,  and  bend  the  tabs  flat  against 
the  back  and  solder.  Now  your  sconce  is 
ready  for  a  candle  which  will  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  its  charm,  particularly  when 
lighted.  The  front  piece  is  left  plain  and 
the  different  finishes  complement  one  an¬ 
other  as  the  candlelight  is  reflected  in 
many  tiny  rays  by  the  hammered  part 
and  more  brilliantly  by  the  plain  brass. 

We  made  our  sconces  as  copies  of  an 
antique,  but  you  may  like  to  experiment 
for  yourself.  Star  shapes  and  circles  are 
sometimes  used  and  the  material  may  be 
tin.  brass  or  copper.  Perhaps  you  would 
prefer  trying  tin  first ;  it  makes  up  most 
attractively,  and  may  be  enameled  a  bit, 
and  I  have  heard  of  pieces  of  mirror 
being  used  to  catch  and  reflect  the 
candle  glow.  Harriet  weston. 


A  Few  Timely  Hints 

Just  now  when  a  lot  of  that  rhubarb 
is  going  to  waste  don’t  forget  to  can  some 
for  Winter  sauce  and  pies.  The  best 
method  to  my  mind  is  to  wipe  thoroughly 
to  get  all  grit  and  sand  off  the  stalks ;  we 
never  wash  it.  Cut  in  inch  pieces  and 
put  through  the  meat  grinder,  skin  and 
all,  and  grind  fine.  Save  all  juice.  Have 
jars  clean  and  sterile  and  fill  with  your 
ground  raw  rhubarb.  Seal  and  put  away. 
The  sauce  next  Winter  will  be  just  as 
that  from  the  garden,  and  for  pies  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  Do  you  ever  make  a 
one-crust  rhubard  pie?  Line  your  plate 
as  usual,  use  one  pint  of  rhubarb  which 
has  been  cooked  and  thickened  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  one  tablespoon  of 
flour,  and  one  large  cup  of  sugar  added. 
Fill  the  shell  and  bake  until  the  crust  is 
done,  finally  using  the  white  of  the  egg 
for  meringue.  It  is  delicious  and  very 
hearty. 

Having  quite  a  little  coffee  on  hand 
and  being  rather  tired  of  coffee  gelatine 
and  coffee  tapioca  I  decided  to  try  my 


luck  at  making  up  a  pudding.  I  used 
1%  cups  of  strong  coffee  and  2(4  cups  of 
milk,  brought  to  a  scald  in  the  double 
boiler,  added  three  level  tablespoons  of 
cornstarch,  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
two  eggs  heaten,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  tablespoon  of  cold  water, 
and  after  this  had  thickened  added  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla.  We  served  it  cold, 
and  used  a  little  grape  jelly  on  it  for 
expression.  You  won't  have  any  left,  and 
probably  not  enough. 

I  also  found  that  a  cup  of  coffee  in¬ 
stead  of  all  milk  in  a  baked  rice  pudding 
was  a  nice  change.  It  is  better  cold  than 
warm. 

My  boys  were  quite  a  problem  this 
Spring.  Just  what  to  dress  them  in  and 
have  them  look  neat  and  attractive  was 
rather  difficult.  I  do  not  care  for  suits 
of  drab  or  dark  blue,  I  think  them  too 
much  like  orphan  suits,  and  still  I  do 
not  like  to  have  too  large  a  laundry  to 
handle.  I  have  final.v  settled  on  blue 
denim  overalls,  and  little  white  broad¬ 
cloth  blouses  to  wear  under  them.  The 
white  of.  the  blouses  makes  the  overalls 
look  a  little  less  dreary  and  the  white 
blouses  can  be  boiled  with  the  other 
white  clothes,  and  very  little  scrubbing 
is  necessary.  Socks,  low  shoes  and  a 
union  suit  make  up  their  nlay  outfit. 
For  very  hot  days  I  have  little  sleeveless 
cotton  suits,  and  of  course  little  linen 
ones  for  best.  I  have  never  found  it 
advisable  to  have  “best”  .shoes,  as  one 
pair  for  Summer  and  one  for  Winter  last 
just  as  long  as  they  fit.  It  always  seemed 
rather  pathetic  to  see  a  child  running 
around  with  shoes  a  size  too  large  for 
him  just  so  they  could  be  “best.”  Brown 
oxfords  are  best  for  Summer  and  easily 
made  to  look  nice  with  a  little  polish, 
and  higher  ones  for  Winter  .seem  to  be 
the  wisest  decision.  mrs.  B,  A.  B. 


A  Scientific  Recipe  for 
Tomato  Catsup 

One  of  the  best  liked  and  most  widely 
used  garden  products  is  the  tomato.  Have 
you  ever  made  tomato  catsup  that  had 
a  bright  red  color,  that  was  similar  in 
body  to  the  best  tomato  catsups  on  the 
market,  that  kept  for  a  long  time  after 
being  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air? 
Wouldn’t  you  be  interested  in  making 
such  a  catsup  with  some  of  the  fine 
tomatoes  that  are  to  be  yours  this 
Summer? 

I  discovered  that  the  bacteriologists  at 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  interested  in  food  spoilage  prob¬ 
lems  have  done  a  good  bit  of  work  with 
tomato  catsup  in  this  connection,  and 
have  some  valuable  information  to  give 
us  as  a  result  of  their  research.  Dr.  Carl 
S.  Pederson,  in  one  of  his  publications, 
says  in  part:  “Perhaps  the  commonest 
mistake  inade  in  preparing  catsup  at 
home  is  the  addition  of  vinegar  too  early 
in  the  process  with  the  result  that  it 
is  boiled  away  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
completed  catsup  does  not  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  vinegar  to  keep  well.  Also,  if  the 
salt  and  vinegar  are  added  too  early,  the 
catsup  will  turn  dark  in  color.  To  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties,  therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  vinegar,  salt  and 
sugar  be  added  to  the  catsup  not  more 
than  five  minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
cooking.” 

The  following  recipe  is  suggested  by 
Dr.  Pederson  to  meet  the  requirement's 
for  a  ^ood  grade  of  tomato  catsup:  30 
lbs,  of  clean  sound  fresh  ripe  tomatoes 
(weight  after  removing  skins,  seed,  and 
green  spots)  ;  five  to  eight  cups  of  sugar. 
1%  to  iy2  cups  salt,  21/4;  to  S1/?  cups 
strong  vinegar. 

Spices  for  mild  spiced  catsup :  Six 
teaspoons  celery  seed,  three  teaspoons 
mustard,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  three 
teaspoons  paprika,  two  teaspoons  cayenne 
Pepper,  four  onions.  The  spicing  of 
course  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  the 
minimum  quantities  of  vinegar,  sugar 
and  salt,  given  in  the  recipes  should  be 
used. 

The  clean  fruit  is  scalded  or  steamed 
to  loosen  the  skins  and  is  then  placed  in 
a  colander  or  sieve  to  remove  seeds.  The 
liquid  and  pulp  recovered  from  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  ready  to  boil.  This  should  be  done 
m  .  an  enamel  ware  or  earthen  kettle. 
Boiling  should  continue  until  the  volume 
by  weight  is  reduced  by  one-half.  The 
time  necessary  is  35  to  45  minutes  of 
actual  boiling.  The  product  should  be 
stirred  constantly  to  prevent  scorching. 

RACHEL  HENING. 


Boiled  Candy  Fondant 

Boil  together,  without  stirring,  two 
cups  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
water  and  one-half  teaspoon  cream  of 
tartar.  Put  all  in  pan,  stir  till  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  then  cook  without  stirring, 
boiling  until  it  will  “spin  a  hair”  when 
a  little  is  lifted  on  a  fork.  From  five  to  15 
minutes  boiling  is  required ;  the  candy 
must  be  tested  until  it  is  just  right.  Test 
by  lifting  with  fork  and  dropping  in  cold 
water ;  it  should  make  a  soft  ball  when 
cooked  enough.  Wipe  off  all  crystals 
around  sides  of  pan  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Pour  into  platters  which  have  been  rinsed 
in  cold  water,  and  beat  until  cool  enough 
to  work  with  hands.  Knead  until  light 
and  creamy,  then  put  in  a  bowl,  cover 
closely  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place 
two  or  three  days  before  usings  so  that 
the  fondant  may  rippen. 
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A  Woman’s  Picnic  Camp 

Here  is  an  idea  that  is  just  a  little 
different  because  it  is  so  simple  and 
easily  carried  out. 

I  know  a  woman  whose  house  is  about 
°0  rods  from  the  lake  which  borders  on 
their  land.  Not  far  from  the  water  are 
three  large  maple  trees.  She  conceived 
the  notion  of  making  a  public  picnic 
place  of  the  spot.  Here  is  a  description 
of  it.  A  table  about  3x4  ft.  was  placed 
under  each  tree  and  painted  white  and 
the  top  covered  with  white  oilcloth 
tacked  on  smoothly  under  the  edges.  The 
table  nearest  the  road  is  provided  with 
four  chairs  painted  green.  Running  short 
of  chairs  the  other  tables  have  two 
benches  each  on  opposite  sides*  also 
painted  green.  Each  table  seats  four 

A  bushel  basket  that  once  held  peaches, 
is  painted  white  and  set  close  to  each 
tree,  and  fastened  to  it  with  a  snap  hook, 
nailed  to  the  tree.  Over  each  a  sign 
says  “Waste  Basket.”  Nearly  everyone 
puts  their  waste  in  them. 

There  is  a  sign  out  on  the  road  on  her 
own  land  which  says,  "Use  Picnic 
Ground,  for  25  cents  a  car.”  Cheap?  Of 
course  it’s  cheap.  That’s  why  every 
picnic  party  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to 
get  by. 

The  first  tree  has  a  tin  box  with  a 
locked  cover  nailed  to  it.  It  has  a  slit  in 
the  front  of  it  large  enough  to  put  money 
in,  but  not  large  enough  to  get  any  out. 
It  is  seldom  that  anyone  from  the  house 
goes  near  the  parties,  but  she  has  never 
known  anyone  to  go  away  without  paying 
their  dues.  It  being  on  a  popular  State 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Star  of  the  Milky  Wav.— The  old-fashioned  quilt 
from  which  this  pattern  was  taken  was  made 
up°Tn  plain  blue  and  white,  with  a  b  ue  dot  The 
blocks  are  joined  with  white.  Tins 
vorv  attractive  quilt.  Price  of  pattern,  lo  cents. 

‘Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


road  many  parties  stop  there.  When  there 
is  more  than  one  party  at  a  time,  she  has 
frequently  heard  them  dunning  each  othei 
to  be  sure  and  pay  up  before  leaving. 

Another  item  to  be  considered  is  the 
sale  of  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs  and 
milk.  There  is  always  a  paper  tacked  up 
each  morning  telling  what  they  ha\e  toi 

S<ll  P  • 

\  boat  locked  to  a  small  wharf  bung.-, 
in  considerable.  She  charges  25  cents 
an  hour  for  its  use,  if  one  wishes  to  row 
on  the  lake.  A  few  feet  from  the  trees 
on  the  sandy  shore  is  a  stone  fireplace 
An  advertisement  says  white  birch  wood 
may  be  purchased  at  the  house. 

During  the  early  Autumn  evenings  it 
is  quite  a  popular  diversion  to  drive  up 
there  from  a  neighboring  town  for  a  corn 
roast  and  sometimes  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  She  is  not  making  her  fortune 
out  of  it/ but  she  is  getting  enough  to  fix 
tin  the  inside  of  her  house  and  add  many 
conveniences.  mary  s.  hitchcock. 


Canning  in  Tin 

There  was  a  time  when  the  canning 
season  lasted  only  during  the  fruit  season. 
Of  later  years,  with  the  cold  pack  and 
pressure  cookers,  it  is  prolonged  to  some 
extent;  in  fact  more  or  less  being  done 
all  through  the  year,  let  we  still  feel 
that  the  real  season  begins  with  the 
advent  of  the  first  fruits  of  Spring. 

One  of  my  greatest  helps  is  my  auto- 
matic  can-sealer  canning  everything  with 
the  exception  of  pickles  in  tin.  It  is  ot 
rhe  size  that  can  be  adjusted  to  both  the 
No.  2  or  pint  size,  and  the  No.  3  or  the 
ouart  size.  It  has  an  opening  attachment, 
and  a  refianger  which  prepares  the  cans 
for  new  tops.  Thereby  I  am  able  to  use 
my  cans  three  years.  Any  product  canned 
the  second  or  third  year  may  not  be  sold, 
as  each  time  you  remove  a  top  you 
shorten  the  can,  therefore  it  is  not  a 
standard  size  after  once  being  opened. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  can¬ 
ning  in  tin.  Your  loss  due  to  breakage ; 
how  exasperating  to  have  a  rack  of  glass 
cans  ready  for  processing  after  much 
careful  woik,  and  crack !  have  one  or 
more  break,  losing  not  only  the  can,  but 
its  contents.  With  tin  cans  the  danger 
of  this  trouble  is  eliminated.  There  is 
•  no  molding  or  spoilage. 

You  must  place  glass  cans  in  an  up¬ 
right  position  in  a  rack.  With  tin  it  is 
immaterial  in  what  position  they  are 
placed  and  need  nothing  between  them 
and  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  in  a  hot 
water  bath. 
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Products  such  as  meat  loaf,  chicken  or 
pudding,  or  any  product  you  wish  to 
keep  whole,  is  very  easily  removed  from 
the  can.  After  heating  plum  pudding 
until  hot  through  open  can,  run  knife 
around  sides,  slide  from  can  and  slice 
for  serving.  With  meat  loaf  that  you 
wish  to  use  cold  for  sandwiches  the 
method  used  is  the  same,  only  you  do  not 
heat  it. 

With  tin  when  cans  have  finished  pro¬ 
cessing  they  may  be  placed  directly  in 
cold  water,  stopping  the  cooking  at  once 
which  is  much  better  especially  in  the 
case  of  berries.  Cans  should  be  removed 
from  this  cold  water  while  they  are  still 
warm  enough  to  dry  of  their  own  accord. 

Strawberries — I  have  canned  straw¬ 
berries  in  many  ways  but  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  much  better  than  any  other 
I  have  ever  tried.  Canned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way  the  berries  retain  their  color 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


107  —  Cliic  Wrap- 
Around.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 

and  46-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
V*  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  and  20 

years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material.  Ten 


liouette.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  3  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


cents. 


406  —  Suspender 

Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
skirt  and  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
for  blouse.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


much  better  and  will  not  rise  to  tbe  top 
of  the  cans.  To  each  quart  of  berries 
add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two  tajilespoons 
of  water,  boil  very  slowly  for  15  minutes 
in  an  enamel  or  acid-proof  pan.  Let 
stand  over  night,  or  several  hours  in 
the  covered  kettle.  Pack  the  cold  berries 
in  enameled  tins  and  process  eight 
minutes  in  a  hot-water  bath. 

I  find  there  are  still  some  people  who 
are  a  bit  skeptical  of  food  canned  in  tin. 
A  year  or  so  ago  I  hail  a  neighbor  who 
lived  alone  with  his  little  daughter.  At 
Christmas  I  gave  him  quite  a  few  cans 
of  both  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  he  had 
no  one  to  can  for  him.  I  learned  later  he 
was  afraid  to  eat  it  because  it  had  been 
canned  in  tin.  Another  friend  who  was 
very  much  afraid  we  would  die  from 
ptomaine  poisoning  later  bought  a  sealer 
and  became  just  as  enthusiastic  over  it  as 


reason  for  this.  Then  of  course  it  could 
not  dry  out  and  get  hard  either.  Make 
the  jelly  in  the  usual  way,  put  in  cans, 
seal  and  drop  at  once  in  cold  water. 

GRACE  V.  LESTER. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

A  screened  baby  coop  on  small  rubber- 
tired  wheels  noted  had  top  and  sides  of 
wire  mesh,  one  side  being  hinged  so  it 
could  be  let  down.  It  was  rather  roomier 
than  a  crib  so  the  baby  could  roll  around 
in  it,  or  be  put  to  sleep  on  mattress  and 
pillow.  The  complete  screening  protects 
the  infant  from  insects  while  allowing 
plenty  of  air.  Such  a  coop  is  as  great 
a  comfort  to  mother  as  to  baby.  Those 
we  noted  had  woodwork  enameled  either 
white  or  apple  green,  and  were  priced  at 
,$12.95. 

A  Dutch  oven,  as  we  see  it  offered  in 
the  New  York  shops,  is  a  heavy  kettle 
of  cast  iron,  with  a  clo.se-fitting  lid  of 
cast  iron  also ;  sometimes  it  sits  up  on 
little  feet,  but  more  often  is  fiat  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  very  heavy,  which  is  a 
disadvantage  in  handling,  but  is  unex¬ 
celled  for  long  slow  cooking  of  meat  or 
soup.  The  eight-quart  size  costs  usually 
about  $1.50. 

A  cleaning  apparatus  for  cleaning 
clothing  with  a  special  non-inflammable 
fluid  costs  $12.  It  consists  of  a  closed 
container  that  swings  like  a  rotary  churn. 
The  cleaning  fluid  costs  $1.75  the  gallon. 

The  counters  selling  beach  requisites 
are  always  crowded  at  this  season,  for 
all  New  York  goes  to  the  numerous 
shore  resorts.  We  noticed  recently  some 
beach  hats  that  would  be  very  desirable 
for  garden  or  country  wear  because  of 
the  broad  brim.  They  were  made  of 
peanut  straw,  natural  color,  and  then 
had  an  inch  band  of  rose-colored  straw 
around  the  edge;  no  trimming  around  the 
crown.  They  cost  less  than  $2,  and  were 
pretty  as  well  as  giving  effective  shade. 
Rubber  bathing  caps  cost  all  the  way 
from  14  to  94  cents.  In  our  experience 
it  is  always  wise  to  wear  a  band  of 
suede,  fastened  with  tapes,  under  a 
bathing  cap,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  hair 
dry,  for  some  water  is  sure  to  find  its 
way  under  the  cap.  without  this  precau¬ 
tion,  if  the  wearer  really  swims  and 
dives. 

There  are  surprising  improvements  in 
electric  cooking  appliances.  We  have  been 
studying  an  inexpensive  cooker  that  bakes, 
boils  and  steams  and  has  room  for  four 
different  di.shes  at  once.  It  looks  like  a 
pressure  cooker,  and  being  insulated,  can 
be  used  as  a  tireless  cooker  also.  It  costs 
from  about  $7  up,  according  to  size.  This 
has  two  heats,  and  may  be  plugged  into 
a  light  socket. 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
i is  earning  night  and  day  — 

■■■■■■  Mail  this  slip  today 

I  National  Savings  Bank  ■ 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J  Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book-  J 

■  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ! 

■  World.” 

J  Name  . ,,,, . J 

J  Address  . . . : . . . . J 

■  City . RNY  ! 


Don't  forget  to  Shampoo  ( 
yonr  hair  to-night  with 

Ciiticiiru  Soap 

You  will  be  delighted  with  its  fragrance  and 
efficiency.  Send  for  samples  and  directions  for  using 
Address:  "Cuticura,”  Dept.  E,  Malden,  Mass. 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder- 
medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  Injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  If  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 


COMFITAPE 
Dept.  R-l 


LABORATORY 
Burlington  Vt. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Avo.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US.^k“” 

high  gloss  prints  and  return  for  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 

Cowic  Studio,  !2'/2  E.  High  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


WATERPROOF  CARVAS  STffi  5KES2K 

size.  STANLEY  CO.,  359  Broadway,  New  York  City 


When  Guests  Are  Coming.... 

you  can  stay  cool  and  comfortable— though  you’ve  spent 
the  morning  in  the  kitchen.  Equip  your  stove  with  a 
Silent  Glow  Range  Burner  that  keeps  the  heat  under  the 
pots  and-  pans  instead  of  sending  it  through  the  whole 
house. 


The  Burner  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  installed  in  your  present 
coal  or  wood  stove — and  at  a 
very  modest  price.  You  can  do 
away  with  the  bother  of  coal 
and  wood  forever. 

Over  70,000  enthusiastic  users 
endorse  the  Silent  Glow  Range 
Burner — it  brings  new  comfort 
and  convenience  to  your 
kitchen. 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  about  it 
today — or,  if  there  is  no  dealer 
near  you,  write  us  for  complete 
details. 


The  Silent  Glow 
Oil  Burner 
Corporation 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  6320  St.  Hubert  St., 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 


The  Burner  with  the  Five-Year  Factory 
Guarantee.  Backed  by  a  10,000  Cash  Deposit 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


I  had  been. 

I  have  used  my  sealer-  10  years  and 
would  very  m,uch  dislike  to  discard  it 
and  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  canning 
in  glass.  One  year  when  I  knew  we  were 
going  to  move  I  put  all  my  jellies  in  the 
tins.  I  found  the  jelly  was  much  more  ten¬ 
der  than  when  put  up  in  tbe  usual  way. 
I  think  being  able  to  stop  the  heat  at 
once  when  jelly  was  of  right  texture  by 
dropping  cans  in  cold  water,  was  the 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 

Name . 

Address  . 

City  .  State  . 

R.  N.-Y.  7-5 
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In  A  Class  By  Itself 


'T'HE  Perfection  Automatic  Milker  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It  was  designed  with  the  basic  fact 
in  mind  that  no  two  cows  milk  alike.  It  is  the 
only  milker  that  automatically  adjusts  itself  to 
milk  each  cow  as  she  should  be  milked.  It  is 
the  only  milker  in  which  the  cow's  milk’flow  auto¬ 
matically  controls  the  action  of  the  machine.  It  is 
the  only  milker  that  distinguishes  between  a  hard 
milking  cow  and  an  easy  milking  cow.  With  the 
Perfection  Automatic  Milker,  no  cow  is  subjected 
to  more  suction  than  just  the  amount  necessary 
to  draw  the  milk.  No  other  milking  machine 
applies  a  distinct  downward  squeeze  on  the  teat3, 
from  the  top  down.  Its  action  is  a  faithful  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  sucking  of  a  hahy  calf. 

The  automatic  adjustment  .  .  .  the  down¬ 
ward  squeeze  action  .  .  .  with  other  exclusive  Per¬ 
fection  features,  places  the  Perfection  Automatic 
Milker  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
different  milker  in  actual 
operation  in  your  own  barn 
on  your  own  cows.  Write 
today  for  a  personal  dem¬ 
onstration.  Easy  Terms 


Perfection 

Automatic 

Milker 


17 1J 


My  New  Catalog  shows  128  pages  of 
money  saving  bargains  in  Cop¬ 
per  Steel  Fencing,  also  Gates, 

Steel  Posts,  Barb'Wire  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Farm  and  Home  needs. 

Low,  Direct-from- Factory  Prices— 

Easy  Monthly  Payments. 

I  Pay  the  Freight 
Send  for  catalog  today  .Read  why 
my  Copper  Steel  Fencing  lasts 
Twice  as  long.  Sares  HALF  your 
fence  money.  My  prices  lower- 
24  -  hour  service  —  satisfaction 
guaranteed.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.4371CC!eveland,  Ohio 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


For  horaos,  cattle, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  can3  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


Germicide 

Parasiticide 

Disinfectant 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1,  standardized,  is  a  coal-tar 
product — non-irritating,  effective,  inexpensive. 
It  is  for  use  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine, 
dogs  and  poultry.  It  destroys  lice,  fleas,  sheep 
ticks  and  chicken  mites.  It  drives  away  flies 
and  mosquitoes.  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  disinfects, 
cleanses  and  helps  deodorize. 

Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  i  at  Drug  Stores 
When  writing  for  “Farm  Sanitation”  booklet  address: 

Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  K-25-G 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  -  Walkerville,  Ontario 


EDWARDS  roops 

LAST  LONGER  LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


The  lasting  beau¬ 
ty  and  protection 
of  Edwards  Metal 
Roofs  has  been  proved  on 
thousands  of  country  homes  and  farm 
buildings  for  more  than  25  years. 
Fire  can’t  bum  them.  Lightning  can’t  harm 
them.  Sheet  Roofings,  plain  or  corrugated,  with 
Improved  interlocking  joints  for  easy,  accurate 
Installation.  High  grade  steel,  painted  or  gal¬ 
vanized,  fully  guaranteed. 

At  slightly  higher  price,  gen¬ 
uine  Copper-bearing,  rust-resist¬ 
ing  steel,  the  best  in  the  world. 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  and 
Roofing  Book  No.  173 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
723-773  Butler  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohlt 

(A) 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
U3  West  3tth  St..  Naw  York 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY  I  Get  your  Roofing  direct 
from  the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket 
the  profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and 
styles.  Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  As¬ 
phalt  Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on. 
Write  TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid 
prices.  FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

Dent.  Y-7  Newark,  N.J. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  LITTER  FOR  POULTRY 
BEST  BEDDING  FOR  CATTLE 

CLEAN,  ABSORBENT,  SANITARY 

liest  (Juality— Lowest  Prices— Carloads  only 

Jr  uroiur  410-4I6  Second  St. 

.  ff.  II Licit  L  lu.  Everett,  Mass. 

;  Mills  •  New  England  and  New  York  State. 


Making  a  Bull  Index 

O11  page  812  mention  was  made  of  the 
address  on  heredity  in  dairy  cattle  by 
Dr.  H,  I).  Goodale,  of  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  at  the  Jersey  Cattle 
meeting  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 
The  quartile  method  of  classifying  the 
progeny  of  a  sire  was  described.  This, 
while  giving  a  great  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  is  too  complicated  for  general  use. 

Turner,  of  the  Missouri  Station,  used 
a  different  method  of  getting  at  the  sire's 
influence  on  the  herd.  From  his  investi¬ 
gations  lie  found  that : 

“For  each  100  lbs.  of  fat  per  year  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  the  dams,  there 
is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  daughters  of  approximately  15 
lbs.  of  fat.  For  each  100  lbs.  of  fat 
produced  by  the  daughters  it  appears  that 
the  dams  contribute  15  per  cent  and  the 
sire  85  per  cent.  These  results  may  be 
quantitatively  expressed  in  the  form  of 
an  equation  as  follows : 

“1.  Daughters’  fat  production  =  0.15  X 


dam’s  production  +  0.85  X  sire’s  poten¬ 
tial  ability, — or 

“2.  Sire's  potential  transmitting  ability 
=  (daughters’  fat  production  —  0.15  X 
dams’  fat  production)  -v-0.85. 

“The  latter  form  of  the  equation  is 
especially  useful  in  that  it  permits  the 
determination  of  the  sire’s  potential 
transmitting  ability  for  butter-fat  pro¬ 
duction,  when  the  production  of  the  dams 
and  daughters  is  known.  .  .  .  The  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  a  sire  with  high 
potential  transmitting  ability  is  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  data  indicate  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
purchase  of  a  herd  sire,  because  of  the 
great  possibilities  for  herd  improvement 
resulting  from  the  use  of  a  good  sire  in 
the  average  herd.  In  a  single  generation 
it  is  possible  to  produce  600  and  700-lb. 
cows  from  800  and  400-lb.  cows  by  the 
use  of  the  right  sire.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  use  of  poor  sires,  dams  capable  of 
producing  GOO  and  700  lbs.  of  fat  may 
produce  daughters  capable  of  producing 
only  400  and  500  lbs.  of  fat.” 

Dr.  Goodale’s  conclusions,  based  on  his 
own  investigation  and  the  work  of  others 
available  are  that,  in  matings  between 
animals  of  unequal  levels,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  on  the  average  about  seven-tenths 
of  the  distance  above  the  level  of  tho 
lower  parent,  and  butterfat  about  four- 
tenths  above.  On  this  basis  he  formulated 
a  bull  index  as  follows : 

“Compute  the  average  mature  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  milk  production  of  all 
daughters  of  the  bull ;  also  the  average 
mature  equivalent  of  the  milk  production 
of  the  dams  of  these  daughters,  and  take 
the  difference  between  these  averages. 

“If  the  daughters’  average  exceed  the 
dams’  average,  add  three-sevenths  (or 
.42S6)  of  the  difference  to  the  daughters’ 
average  to  get  the  bull’s  milk  index 
figure. 

“If  the  daughters’  average  is  less  than 
the  dams'  average,  subtract  seven-thirds 


(or  2.333)  of  the  difference  from  the 
daughters’  average  to  get  the  bull’s  milk 
index  figure. 

“The  index  for  percentage  of  butter  fat 
is  obtained  by  similar  operations,  but 
with  different  fractions. 

“If  the  daughters’  butter  fat  average 
percentage  exceeds  the  dams’  butter  fat 
average  percentage,  add  three-halves  (or 
1.5)  of  the  difference  to  the  daughters’ 
average  to  get  the  bull’s  butter  fat 
index. 

“If  the  daughters’  average  is  less  than 
the  dams’  average  subtract  two-tliirds 
(or  .6667)  of  the  difference  from  the 
daughters’  average  to  get  the  bull’s 
index.” 

Search  for  herd  sires  has  thus  become 
of  prime  importance  in  the  breeding 
work  at  Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mistakes 
arising  from  selection  of  sires  on  the 
basis  of  their  dams’  production  have 
been  corrected,  after  it  was  learned  that 
sons  of  exceptionally  good  cows  did  not 
necessarily  transmit  an  appreciable 
amount  of  their  dams’  qualities.  Out  of 
this  study  grew  the  conclusion  in  another 


direction  that  a  bull  which  raised  the 
production  of  daughters  only  a  trifle 
over  their  high  quality  dams  might  be 
much  superior  to  one  that  made  a  much 
greater  increase  when  used  with  cows  of 
somewhat  lower  quality.  Thus  a  work¬ 
able  method  was  learned  of  determining 
a  bull’s  breeding  worth  from  his  daugh¬ 
ters'  records,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  dams’  influence  on  the  daughters’ 
productivity. 

This  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 
Individuals  may  arise  which  are  excep¬ 
tions  either  way,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  found  in  the  investigation  thus 
far  to  warrant  the  fear  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  that  all  of  one’s  work  in  these 
lines  may  suddenly  “go  to  pieces”  after 
years  of  care.  Such  things  happen  oc¬ 
casionally  in  both  animal  and  plant 
breeding  but  there  is  always  a  reason  for 
it.  and  in  study  of  this  sort  there  is  a 
fair  probability  of  finding  just  why  dis¬ 
astrous  mutations  occur. 

One  great  aim  in  this  work  is  to  avoid 
slaughtering  a  bull  of  great  excellence, 
merely  because  he  has  not  been  bred  to 
animals  that  give  him  opportunity  to 
show  his  good  qualities,  and  the  disaster 
to  well-bred  herds  by  depending  on  tlm 
pedigree  of  a  bull,  and  blaming  the  fe¬ 
males  because  the  herd  goes  down  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Indexing  the  sire  by  the  dam- 
daughter  method  puts  a  check  011  both  of 
these  situations.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  work  out  these  things,  but  therein  may 
lie  the  only  possibility  of  desired  herd 
improvement. 

Another  point  emhasized  by  Dr. 
Goodale  and  referred  to  by  others  at  this 
Jersey  cattle  meeting  was  the  importance 
of  size.  The  smaller  cows  of  a  breed  may 
be  promising  producers  when  young,  but 
the  probability  of  their  developing  with 
age  is  against  them.  The  record  cows  are 
mainly  large  animals,  with  the  equipment 
for  increased  production  as  they  approach 
their  prime.  w.  w,  H. 
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Holstein-Friesian  Annual 
Meeting 

This  was  held  in  Denver,  Col.,  June  3. 

A  total  of  1,891  new  members  were 
admitted  to  membership  during  the  year, 
an  increase  of  47  over  1928.  During  the 
year,  628  names  of  deceased  members  or 
of  limited  10-year  memberships  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  lists  leaving  a  total  on 
December  31,  1929,  of  30,796  active  mem¬ 
bers.  Total  cash  receipts  for  1929  were 
$467,57S.0S. 

States  showing  the  largest  increases  in 
membership,  with  their  totals  of  new 
members,  are:  New  York,  305;  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  199;  Pennsylvania,  194;  Illinois, 
177 ;  Minnesota,  171 ;  Michigan,  106,  and 
Ohio,  105.  Large  increases  were  made  in 
memberships  on  the  percentage  basis  in 
the  Mountain  States  with  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho  leading  in  the 
percentage  of  gain. 

Seventeen  States  made  more  than  1,000 
transfers  of  ownership  of  purebred  Hol- 
steins  during  1929,  Wisconsin  heading  the 
list  with  15,905  head.  The  remaining 
States  in  order  are:  New  York,  13,460; 
Minnesota,  8,790 ;  Pennsylvania,  7,740 : 
Michigan,  6,183;  Ohio,  6,029;  Illinois,  5,- 
815;  Iowa,  3,805;  Kansas,  2,192;  In¬ 
diana,  1,925;  California,  1,830;  Washing¬ 
ton,  1,4S2;  New  Jersey,  1,325;  Maryland, 
1,268;  Colorado,  1.239;  Nebraska,  1,229; 
and  Missouri,  1,155. 

The  National  Association  had  total  as¬ 
sets  on  December  31,  1929,  of  $521,741.33 
and  total  liabilities  of  $72,431.55,  leaving 
a  net  worth  of  $449,309.98,  an  increase 
of  $14,206.93  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  assets  include  approximately  $240,- 
000  cash  on  deposit  at  interest  or  pay¬ 
able  on  demand,  $184,000  in  bonds,  $2,000 
in  accrued  interest,  $24,000  in  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  $71,000  in  sundries  including 
inventories.  The  total  interest  on  bank 
deposits  and  bonds  amounted  to  $15,- 
482.90  during  the  yeaiv 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  now  completed  its  44th  year 
of  operation  and  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  giving  value  received  to  breeders  of 
purebred  Holsteins.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  600,000  and  700.000  purebred 
Ilolsteins  are  now  on  farms  of  the  United 
States. 

Henry  H.  Wing,  former  head  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  of 
Cornell  University,  was  elected  president. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

July  8. — Ayrshires;  Maple  Vista  dis¬ 
persal.  L.  L.  Grow  &  Son,  Fort  Jackson, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  4-5. — Fond  du  Lac,  V  is.  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale.  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlraan, 
Itipon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steubeu 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. ;  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30 — St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale  ;  Holsteins ;  New  Richmond, 
Wis. ;  R.  II.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale;  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison.  Wis.,  manager.  . 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  7-10. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

July  9-11. — Michigan  Cherry  Festival, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 

July  12. — Farmers’  Field  Day,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station,  Madison,  Wis. 

July  14-1S. — Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Summer  tour,  starting 
at  Allentown,  Pa. 

July  15-17.— American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

July  29-Aug.  1. — Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Aug.  4-9. — International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug.  12-15. — International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  15. — Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  June  21,  1930.) 

Market. — Extremely  dull,  beef  steers  and 
yearlings  closing  50e  or  more  lower  than  week 
ago.  ail  grades  sharing  decline,  none  quotable 
above  $11.50,  hulk  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Bulls  and 
she  stock  weak  to  25c  lower,  cutter  about 
steady,  hulk  fat.  heifers  $9  to  $9.75,  beef  hulls 
$8.25  to  $9,  butcher  cows  $7.25  to  $8,  cutters  $4 
to  $4.75.  Stockers  and  feeders  barely  steady 
with  week’s  25c  or  more  decline,  hulk  $8.50  to 
$9.50.  Calves  steady  to  weak;  top  vealers  $12. 
Hogs,  weak  to  25e  lower. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  21.  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle  (18  cars:  13  Chicago.  13  St.  Paul.  11  St. 
Louis,  8  Pittsburgh,  5  Kansas  City,  4  Virginia. 
3  Pennsylvania,  2  West  Virginia.  2  Canada.  2 
Kentucky,  2  Ohio,  1  Tennessee,  1  Indiana,  1  New 
Jersey:  containing  2,210  head,  2,984  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby:  total  cattle  5,194  head 
(including  entries  in  Fat  Cattle  Show),  709 
calves,  747  hogs,  095  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  r RICES 

Steers.— Good.  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$12:  good,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs..  $10.25  to  $12; 
good.  950  to  1.100  lbs.,  $10  to  $12:  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10.25;  common,  800  lbs.  up, 
$7.50  to  $9. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10.25; 
good,  S50  lbs.  up,  $8  to  $9;  medium.  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.25  to  $8:  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $6.75  to  $7.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $7  to  $8.25:  good,  $6  to  $7; 
common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $8.50  to  $9.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium.  $7  to  $8.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up.  $9.25  to  $11.25;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up.  $7.25  to  $9.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9  to  $11;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  down.  $7  to  $9. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10.75  to  $12;  me¬ 
dium,  $9  to  $10.75;  cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $9. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights.  250  to  350  lbs..  $10.75 
to  $11.25;  mediumweights.  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11 
lo  $11.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11  to 
$11.50:  packing  sows  (rough  and  smooth),  $7.75 
to  $10.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran.  ton.  $34  to  $35;  shorts,  $34.50  to  $35.50; 
hominy.  $38  to  $39;  middlings,  $40  to  $41  :  lin¬ 
seed.  $53.50  to  $54.50;  gluten,  $42.50  to  $43.50; 
ground  oats,  $38  to  $39;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47  to 
$48;  bog-meal,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  cottonseed,  41 
per  cent,  $48  to  $49;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$46  to  $47:  18  per  cent.  $38.50  to  $39.50;  20 
per  cent,  $43  to  $44;  24  per  cent,  $47  to  $48; 
25  per  cent,  $48  to  $49;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$42  to  $43:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $38  to  $39;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $41  to  $42. 


Mrs.  Hoskins  :  “I  have  found  out  one 
thing  about  that  Mrs.  Newcome.  Who¬ 
ever  she  is,  she  has  certainly  never 
moved  in  good  society.”  Mr.  Hoskins : 
"How  do  you  know  that?”  “She  shakes 
hands  as  if  she  meant  it.” — Worcester 
Times. 


FOULS',  HOOF  ROT 

1  11  XH  RUTH  use 


Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
mailed  postpaid  $1.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS.  N.  Y 


|  .%  DAIRY  CATTLE  A  \ 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

NEGATIVE  COWS 

Blood  testing  for  Contagious  Abortion  is  being  done  on 
a  large  scale  to  supply  buyers  who  desire  dairy  animals, 
pure  bred  or  grade,  direct  from  herds  that  have  been 
proven  free  of  this  disease:  We  have  been  free  of  T.  B. 
for  years,  the  fifth  county  in  the  United  States  to  be¬ 
come  a  modified  accredited  area. 

Write  us  for  details  and  prices 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OP.  DAIRY  IMP.  &  SALES  ASS’N 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

The  breeding  and  production  that  satisfies.  All  dairy 
breeds  of  best  quality.  Every  buyer  I  have  had  from 
out  of  State  has  bought  cows. 

CHESTER  DURHAM,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 


Aberdeen  -  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

Three  cows  with  April  calves,  good  individuals,  well- 
bred,  priced  within  reach  of  average  farmer. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR  -  -  -  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 


f  Ol  T.  B.  Tested 

I  nw<»  rnr  Aa  |tf*  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

V'V/  YV  O  A  VTA  cai.loads  lots, sixty-uay 

retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsvllle,  N.  Y 


DOGS 


WANTED ! 


MONTHS  OLD  COLUE-SHEPHERD  DOG 

Must  be  sable  coat  with  white  markings  and  no  black 
markings.  Send  kodak  picture  with  your  reply.  Will 
pay  S25. OO  for  right  dog.  Pedigree  not  essential.  Reply 

r.  p.  McDonald,  p.  o.  box  iios,  gary,  Indiana 


SHEPHERD,  also  COLLIE  PUPS 

9-week  cattle  driving  stock,  $8.50  to  $6.00.  8-year-old 
Water  Spaniel  female,  auto  dog,  rides  running  board. 
E.L.ECKERT  -  -  ,r  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  ofDogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Honticello,  lows 


GREAT  DANES  lead  as  watch  dogs  and  pets.  We 
raise  them.  Earl  Steves  -  Intervale,  N.  H. 


"'OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  I’UPS— Handsom 
■*  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pi 


Offer 


THE  GAME-GETTER  BEAGLES,  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Off 

pedigreed  3-mo.  puppies  on  approval.  Circular  fr< 

Airnrlnloc  Two  months  old.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

nilCUdlCS  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madlsou,  Y. 


.  DISPERSAL!  MftPlE  VISTA  AYRSHIRES . 

TUESDAY,  HFAn.  AT  THE  FARM, 

JULY  8,  1930  "A  AO  IILMD-  ort  Jackson,  New  York 

Headed  by  the  great  show  and  breeding  bull,  HOBSLAND  SYNDICATE,  first  prize 
yearling  at  the  1928  Eastern  States  Exposition,  and 

A  SCORE  OF  HEAD-LINERS 

The  Maple  Vista  herd  was  founded  on  some  of  the  choicest  blood  lines  available  in 
Scotland.  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  offering  includes  a  carefully  selected  lot  of 
deep  milking  cows;  a  show  herd  that  is  ready  to  go  out  and  win;  foundation  females 
that  will  add  pedigree,  production  and  prestige  to  any  herd. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  buy  daughters  of  Hobsland  Syndicate,  Auchenbrain  Ben  Bo, 
Strathglass  Bardoch,  Strathglass  Morning  Star  and  other  highly-regarded  sires;  as  well 
as  such  desirable  females  as  the  French  Prize  Cup  Winner,  Ben  Bo’s  Peggy,  Helen  of 
Springdale  with  two  consecutive  15,000-pound  records;  and  others  of  equal  worth. 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED  —  CERTIFICATE  NO.  255138 

L.  L.  GROW  &  SON  n  Fort  Jackson,  New  York 

E.  M.  GRANGER,  Auctioneer  —  JAMES  G.  WATSON,  In  the  Box 

Note — Fort  Jackson  is  eight  miles  from  Wintlirop  on  the  Ogdensburg  Division  of  the 
Rutland  Railroad,  and  14  miles  from  Potsdam  on  the  New  Y’ork  Central  Railroad. 


HOLSTEINS 


Write  for 


6 

The  average 
production  of  all 

Holsteins 

on  yearly  test,  1928-29, 
is  578  pounds  fat  in 
17,049  pounds  of  milk. 
Holsteinslead  all  breeds 
in  milk  and  butterfat. 


" Holsteins  The  Extension  Service 

for  Profit »  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
Room  R-600,230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery  — 

Best  bred  Orinsbys,  Colantlias  and  Prillys.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  M.  Dennis  k  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  Md. 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pips — both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholern. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


DUROCS 


Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
big  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y- 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE,*; S' 

F.  M.  Pattliigtoii  A- Sou  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


Rprkchirac  Registered,  good  type  an <1 
"TYPE  wci  l\OIIII  CO  breeding.  Spring  pigs  and 
service  boars  at  farmer’s  price.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Newton.  N.  J. 


|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


AHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites — Pedigreed  Pigs, 
w  $8.00  ea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  R.  II ILL, Seneca  Falls, N.Y« 


Secure  Maximum  Profits 

—  Shorthorns  — 

“The  Farmer’s  Best  Breed” 

“No  breed  of  cattle  will  go  into  the  feed- 
lot  for  ten  months  and  carry  out  more  beef 
on  four  legs  than  the  Shorthorn.”  said  Henry 
Hortenstine,  feeder  and  exhibitor  of  Inter¬ 
national  Champions. 

Shorthorns  excel  in  returning  profit— both 
at  the  pail  and  on  the  meat  block.  3,979 
Shorthorn  cows  of  all  ages  average  8.476.5 
pounds  of  milk.  Ten  top  records  average 
19.338.7  pounds  of  milk. 

Shorthorn  calves  make  cheapest  gains 
that  return  largest  profits. 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed.  Write  for 
free  literature  to — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mass.  Tal.  0486 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Duroc  -  Poland  Chinas 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growtliy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $5 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 


15  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers  Tested  and  ’  crated 

GREENWOOD  FARM  -  Whitewater.  Wis. 


HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4450- YV 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sale s  List 

BBOOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

CItedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  Cheap 

Chedco  Country  Girl  203881— Dropped  March  30,  1926. 
Sire:  Langwater  Mixter  69371 

Dam:  Mixter  Farm  Sister  124196 — Record:  10188.8 
lbs.  Milk;  579.88  lbs.  Butter  Fat  Class  F. 

Bred  to  Langwater  Chedco  Jan.  14,  1930. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 


1— REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL— 3  years  old. 
—Guernsey  Bull  16  months  old,  eligible  to  register. 

a -Bred  Guernsey  Heifers  15  mos.,  eligible  to  register. 

-Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  3  and  5  months  old,  elig¬ 
ible  to  register,  accredited  herd. 

GEORGE  RAPP  -  •  •  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


Tarbell 
FARMS 
GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR¬ 
BELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  t.,F,4Dl. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0TJGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllla,  Penna. 


CL  xl _ 1  D _ *  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

Shetland  ronies  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  pontea  PONT  farms,  Atwater, Ohia 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

8  weeks  old,  85.35 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  weeks  old.  $5  ea.  -  8  weeks  old.  $5.50  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Sale 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


Pedigreed  Chinchilla 

VAN  DYKE,  809  Glenwood  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Gray  Flemish  Giants  &SZS: 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS 

1,200  CB*»°lso  IDAHO  YEARLING  EWES 

Can  furnish  mixed  age  ewes,  two  to  four-year-old  at 
from  $6  to  $8  each.  Feeding  steers  and  T.  B.  and 
abortion  tested  springer  cows.  Have  a  few  imported 
registered  one  and  two-year-old  Southdown  Rams. 

CHARLES  H.  BKAGG  .  HOLLEY,  N,  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  quality tsired  by  250-lb.  Im¬ 
ported  rain;  also  rams.  FRE0  VAH  VLEET  S  S0KS.  Lodi,  New  Torli 


GOATS 


8  Angora  Goats 

Snow-white,  real  beauties, 
suitable  for  gentleman’s 
estate. 

SUNNYSIDE,  R.  2,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


O AatC  While  Saanen,  small  ones  $10;  full 
uUd  l  ©“grown  $20.  Frank  Foster,  Barnard, Vt. 


GOATS 

For  Sale 


836 
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flUBBMP 

rARMS  RLD 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-testea 

CATALOG  FREE  fl 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks  and 
Twelve-week-old  Pullets 

Hatched  from  our  own  2G0-egg,  trapnested  strain. 
Famous  throughout  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  size  and  vigor.  State  tested.  We  guarantee 
99*  livability  or  vour  monev  refunded.  Catalogue 
free.  REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentliam,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S*  Cm  Rm  #•  RED 

Started  Chicks — 8-1 0-Week  Pullets 

all  bred  from  our  own 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  -  100%  Clean  Stock 

They  satisfy  the  exacting.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C-  O.  D. 

Tancred  S.  O.  White  Leghorns. 

liarron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.50 

Barred  Hocks  and  R.  I.  Keds .  9.00 

Light  Mix...  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $8. 00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  It.  No.  8,  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$  7.50 

$36.25 

$70 

7.50 

36.25 

70 

9.00 

42  50 

80 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Super 
Quality 

Barred  and  White  Hocks .  I  8.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  10  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8  00  per  100 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Votarlnarlan  -  Baavar  Springs,  Fa. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  vrice  list. 

a  ii  .  n  i  /i  k'a  Beacon  St. 

AHston  oquab  Co.  aij.ston,  mass. 


SQUAB  ®  BOOK  •  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  206  II 
Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


BRED-TO 

LAY 


PARKS 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  _ 
Barred  Rocks.  SIS— 323  and  326  eggs  in  1  yr.-148 
eggs  in  148  days— Laying  at  113  days.  Customers 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests.  ]™TAirL( 

JAALParits^Son^jo)OMUtoana^*aW^  jji 


CHICKS— 9c 


Barred  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  8  c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  MeCLURE,  PA. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

SI  0.00 — 100,  S90.00 — 1000.  Mixed,  S9.00  —  1  00 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA, 

91  1'  PlllPIfC  Big  husky  pure  Barron 

2m  I  2  Y-'  UniUlVO  English  White  Leghorn 
Chicks,  from  2-year-old  trapnested  hens,  9Hc.  Pen  Two 
7k,c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pullets  now  lor  sale. 
Catalog  Free.  AYillaeker  Leghorn  Farm,  Sew  Washington,  Ohio 

Barron  Leghorns  57.00 — 100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00—100 

Mixed  7.00-100 

CLOYD  NEIMONO 
Box  70  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


GhigkS 


Quality  Chicks 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  ltoeks .  8c, 

Heavy  Mixed .  7c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bearer  Spring.,  Penna, 

Barred  Roelc  $8.00-100 
White  Hock.  8.50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 

400  or  more,  half  cent  less.  Safe  delivery. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

/-if  vv  /-it/-  r»  FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 

CHICK.S  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 

Barred  Rocks,  9e;  R.  I.  Reds,  9r;  Heavy  Mixed,  So  each. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Paicel  post 
prepaid.  B.  \V.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolanms,  Pa. 

o  PAA  White  D  1I„».  12  weeks  old,  Barron  Strain; 

*2,500  Leghorn  I  llllCtS  good  healthy  stock,  $1.25  each. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  SOPRANO,  Mlllertnn,  N.  Y. 


DIAMOND  PICK 


MEAT  AND 

_  BONE  SCRAP 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO..  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

pure  cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  !  F.O.B. 
10  “  -  -  -  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’i  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  O.  For  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*— Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn* — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Red* .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 8.00 

Light  Mixed . 7.00 

k3c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  le  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick,  100*  livo  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAluterville,  Pa. 

JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.00 

$4.00 

$7 

$34 

2.50 

5.00 

9 

44 

2.50 

5.00 

8 

39 

1.75 

3.50 

6 

30 

Rocks,  AVyandottes .  2.50 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 


500  1000 

532. SO  5 . 

37. SO  70.00 


Tancred  Strain  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn* .  57.00 

BarredRoek* .  8.00 

S.  C.  Rede .  9.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  .  7.50  35.00  . 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  . 

Less  than  100  add  le  per  chick.  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  REN  ZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  Me Alistorv  1  llo,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


CDCPItl  June,  July 
OrCulAL  and  August 


PRICES 


Barred  Rocks,  $8.00-100,  $37.50-500 
W.  Wyandottes,  $4.25-50,  $8.00-100,  $40-500 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50-100,  $35-500 
S.  0.  White  Legkorus,  $7.00-100 
from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  Mo  A  LISTElt  VILLE,  PENNA. 


SPECIAL/EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


VIGOROUS.  PURE-BRED,  HEAVY  LAYERS— 

Guaranteed  100%  alive.  15  25  50  100 

Wh„  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas.  .$1.50  $2.25  $4.00  $7.75 
Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  White  Wyan.  ...  1.75  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Reds.  Buff  Orps.,  S.  L.  AVyand.  ..  2.00  2.75  5.25  9.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Wh.  Orps. 

Lt.  Brahmas  .  2.50  3.50  6.75  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted  (Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyan.,  etc.)  .  1.50  2.25  4.25  8.00 

ADA  HATCHERY,  R.  15,  ADA,  0.  Ref.  1st  Natl.  Bk. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  F,nglish  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $8  00  per  100; 
$23.50  per  300;  $38-00  per  500;  $75.00  per 
1000.  Two  big  hatches  every  week. 
Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $4. 00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00 

Blk. Minoreas.S.C.&R.C. Reds  5.00 
Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00 
Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . 6.00 

Assorted  8e  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100*  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
I.ANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  7,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


100 
$8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12  00 


500  1000 

$38.00  $75.00 
48  00  95.00 
48  00  95.00 
48.00  95  00 
53.00  - 


BABY 


CHIX 


This  it  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox .  $2.75  $5.00  $9  00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  2.25  3.75  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  3.75  7.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  IB. 00 

On  500  lots  y3c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Bax  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Milk  for  Coccidiosis 

I  have  some  R.  I.  Red  chickens  hatched 
April  19.  A  week  ago  they  developed 
coccidiosis,  so  I  changed  their  feed  to  a 
formula  given  in  this  paper  last  year, 
which  saved  a  lot  of  chicks  for  me  last 
year.  40  lbs.  dried  milk,  30  lbs.  cornmeal, 
20  lbs.  ground  oatmeal,  10  lbs.  bran. 
Now  about  one-third  of  my  chickens  have 
soft  crops  and  are  droopy.  Could’  you 
tell  me  what  has  caused  this,  and  what 
to  do  for  it?  E.  A.  V. 

Massachusetts 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  droopi¬ 
ness,  though  it  seems  likely  that  it  may 
be  due  to  the  disease,  for  feeding  of  the 
dried  milk  formula  need  not  be  expected 
to  cure  all  the  sick  chicks.  This  formula 
was  recommended  by  the  California 
Experiment  Station,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  use  of  the  dried  milk  in  a  40  per  cent 
proportion  is  concerned.  Other  ingredi¬ 
ents  may  vary  but  the  continuous  flow 
of  sugar  of  milk  through  the  intestines 
when  fed  in  such  large  quantities  is 
inimical  to  the  organisms  causing  cocci¬ 
diosis  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
treatment. 

It  is  necesary  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  sanitation  while  using  this  plan,  clean¬ 
ing  the  wet  litter  from  the  brooder  floors 
daily  and  protecting  the  chicks  from 
access  to  contaminated  soil  and  the 
droppings  of  the  sick.  The  heavy  milk 
feeding  cannot  usually  be  continued  for 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  when  a 
gradual  change  to  the  ordinary  mash  may 
be  effected.  Feed  grain  once  or  twice 
daily  but  not  in  greater  amount  than 
from  one  third  to  one  half  the  weight 
of  mash  consumed.  Feed  green  stuffs  as 
usual.  If  lacking,  add  one  quart  of  cod- 
liver  oil  to  each  100  pounds  of  mash. 
As  already  said,  the  basis  of  this  method 
of  control  of  coccidiosis  lies  in  the  heavy 
temporary  feeding  of  milk  and  sanitation 
to  prevent  continuous  infection  from 
soiled  litter,  drink  or  food.  m.  b.  d. 

Mash  and  Scratch  Feed 

I  would  like  to  have  a  recipe  for  mix¬ 
ing  a  mash  for  laying  hens,  a  scratch 
feed,  and  one  for  broilers.  H.  A.  H. 

New  Jersey 

A  good  mash  for  layers  may  be  made  by 
using  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  heavy 
oats  and  meat  scrap  (50-55  per  cent 
protein).  If  plenty  of  skim-milk  can  he 
fed,  the  amount  of  meat  scrap  in  the 
mash  may  be  cut  down.  Some  green  food 
should  be  fed  in  addition. 

A  scratch  feed  may  consist  of  corn, 
either  cracked  or  whole,  with  wheat, 
barley,  whole  oats  or  buckwheat  added 
in  some  part.  At  least  half  of  the 
scratch  grain  should  consist  of  corn. 
Other  grains  may  he  added  in  any  desired 
proportions.  Unless  oats  weigh  38  to  40 
pounds  per  bushel  they  contain  too  much 
hull  or  fiber  to  be  a  good  poultry  food. 

Broilers  are  fed  upon  any  good  chick 
ration.  A  simple  one  recommended  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  as  their  all¬ 
mash  mixture  (fed  without  scratch  grain) 
for  chicks  and  growing  pullets  consists  of 
coarse  ground  yellow  corn,  70  pounds; 
Winter  wheat  middlings  or  coarse  ground 
wheat,  20  pounds ;  meat  scrap,  five 
pounds;  granulated  poultry  bone  meal, 
four  pounds ;  salt,  one  pound.  As  a 
granular  mash  is  preferable  to  a  fine 
ground  one,  tbe  corn  and  wheat  in  the 
above  is  coarsely  ground.  Milk  in  some 
form  should  be  fed  with  the  above  or 
from  10  to  15  pounds  of  dried  skim  or 
buttermilk  should  be  added  to  the  mash. 


T  BLACK  «  1  C  ’ 

LeghornS  t* 3 *a. 


YEARLING  HENS  tit  [)() 

Shipping  coop  free 
VANDYKE  R.  10  Gettysburg,  I*a. 


AflAVFDEI  ©  selected  from  blood-tested  stock. 

COCKERELS  L.  HAMBLIN,  muon,  N.  Y. 

Healthy,  heavy-laying  strain. 

3  mos.  and  ready-to-iay.  HNE- 

W00D  rQULTRt  FARM, Lake  wood, N.J. 


ugbo^  Pullets 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Alanv  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 

**  These11  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  Ntw- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  m 
ttiese  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
smre  Write  for  rates  and  information 
?o  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tli 
St..  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.)  _ 


RELIABLE  CHICKS,  6cVp 


ORDER  NOW  25  50 

Barred  Rocks  .  $8.50  $5.00 

White  Leghorns .  8.00  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.8ft  4.50 

Mixed .  1.75  8.50 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Del.  guaranteed 
LONGS*  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERST0WH,  PA. 


100 

$0.00 

7.00 

8.00 

6.00 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $1.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  per  100 

S.  O.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9  00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

600  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  1*.  LEISTER,  Itox  11,  MeAllsterville,  l’enno. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


1  /*1  •  1  (July  hatched).  White.  Brown, 

Kanv  1  nif  KS  Buff  Leghorns— $10.00  per  100. 

vrii  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas 

—$12.00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes— $14.00  per 
100.  (  August  hatched  )  $3  more.  Prompt  shipment. 

C.  O.  D..  postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties. 
Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to 
age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


U/KITE  LEGHORN  PULLET? 

■  V  10-12-16  weeks  and  Ready  to  Lay  il 

Your  choice  of  March,  April  or  May  hatched.  Best 
grade,  healthy,  farm  raised  stock  bred  from  ourhigh 
producing  flock.  2-year-old  breeders.  Booklet  free. 

FISHER  BROTHERS  -:-  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 


pL;. Ln  6-wk.-old  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  teBted 

utBrtfiU  UllICKS  stock.  L.  HAMBI.1N  .  Wilson,  New  York 


Green  food  is  of  course  needed  by  all 
chicks.  M.  B.  D. 


Too  Much  Fibrous  Matter 

Our  chickens  are  four  weeks  old. 
When  10  days  old  we  turned  them  into 
the  brooder  yard  where  we  have  sowed 
oats.  They  were  about  10  inches  high. 
The  chicks  made  roads  around  in  them 
and  the  oats  turned  brown  where  they 
walked.  Now  at  four  weeks  old  they  are 
dying,  I  have  opened  several.  The  gizzard 
is  as  large  as  it  should  be  in  a  chick 
three  months  old  and  packed  full  of 
what  looks  like  dead  oat  leaves.  H.  A. 

Pennsylvania 

If  the  gizzard  is  clogged  with  fibrous 
matter,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  chicks 
have  eaten  large  quantities  of  indigestible 
stuff,  hut  I  presume  that  it  is  the  crop, 
not  the  gizzard,  that  you  find  distended. 
Distention  of  the  crop  by  dried  grass, 
feathers,  straw  and  other  indigestible 
fibrous  matter  picked  up  an  eaten  is  not 
uncommon.  Tender  green  growths  do  not 
produce  this  condition  and  it  is  possible 


that  your  chicks  have  eaten  so  much  of 
their  litter  that  they  have  suffered  this 
clogging  of  the  digestive  tract.  I  should 
investigate  this  possible  source  of  trouble 
and  also  note  whether  there  is  any  dead, 
dried  stuff  in  the  runs  that  may  have 
been  eaten  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  giving  of  salts  or  castor  oil  may  help 
but  your  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
packing  does  not  lead  to  much  hope  that 
the  chicks  can  dispose  of  it  through  the 
natural  channels.  M.  b.  d. 


New  York  State  Egg 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Following  is  report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  June  16,  1930 : 

The  poultryman  who  plans  to  use  some 
pullets  in  his  breeding  pens  next  season 
should  make  his  preliminary  selections  of 
breeders  during  the  Summer  months. 
Some  of  the  birds  in  the  earlier  hatches 
will  show  signs  of  maturity  some  weeks 
in  advance  of  their  sisters  of  the  same 
age,  and  such  individuals  should  be  leg- 
banded  or  marked  in  some  other  way  at 
this  time. 

Early  maturity  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  rather  closely  tied  up  with  a 
tendency  for  production.  Other  factors 
are  involved,  but  where  a  pullet  flock  is 
concerned,  this  factor  is  one  of  the  easiest 
•to  determine,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to 
lose  sight  of  after  the  flock  has  been  lay¬ 
ing  three  or  four  months.  Indeed,  if  the 
flock  has  suffered  a  partial  molt,  which 
may  happen  with  any  early  hatched  birds, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  know  by  physical 
examination  which  of  these  pullets  were 
first  to  lay.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  is 
to  mark  the  birds  during  the  Summer  as 
they  approach  laying  condition. 

Valuable  an  indication  as  early  ma-  * 
turity  is,  pullets  which  are  not  of  good 
body  weight  should  be  discarded  as  pros¬ 
pective  breeders.  Leghorns  should  weigh 
from  3x/4  to  3%  lbs.  about  the  time  they 
begin  to  lay.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes  should  weigh  1  lb.  more  than 
the  Leghorns.  Due  allowance  for  strain 
in  comparing  weights  of  individuals  must 
be  made,  as  there  may  be  considerable 
variation  within  a  breed.  In  general, 
any  bird  which  runs  below  the  average 
of  the  flock  should  not  be  considered. 
Management  has  a  great,  deal  to  do  Avith 
getting  birds  up  to  proper  weight  before 
they  start  laying.  The  method  in  Use  in 
the  poultry  department,  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  is  to  feed  hard  grain  three 
times  a  day,  while  keeping  the  usual 
growing  mash  always  available. 

When  it  is  possible,  some  of  the  early 
layers  should  be  trapnested  for  a  short 
period.  Information  regarding  egg  size 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
laying  is  valuable.  Examination  of  egg 
Aveight  records  at  the  NeAV  York  State- 
egg  laying  contest,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
sIioavs  that  most  birds  Avhich  are  destined 
to'  lay  eggs  of  good  size  do  so  within  less 
than  a  month  after  they  start  to  lay. 
Those  pullets  which  persist  in  laying  18 
to  20-ounce  eggs  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  weeks  are  likely  to  be  unprofitable 
both  as  breeders  or  market  egg  producers. 
— Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  35th  week  of  the  eighth  an- 
unal  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  1,000  best  pullets  laid  3,651  eggs,  or 
at  the  rate  of  52.2  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  .1  per  cent  OA*er  last  AAreek's 
production.  The  birds  have  laid  114,107 
eggs  since  October  15  1929.  This.  is 

7,197  more  eggs  than  were  laid  during 
the  first  35  weeks  of  the  previous  con¬ 
test. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Grandview 
Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Mich.,  63.20  points, 
61  eggs ;  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Ii.  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  62.90 — 62 ;  Lone  Pine  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  62.40  —  62;  Oak  Brook 
Farm,  N.  Yr.,  61.50 — 58 ;  Ace  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  61.15 — 60 ;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
Midi.,  60.80—58;  John  M.  Lukert.  N. 
Y.,  59.60—58;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons, 
Mich.,  59.50—58. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date  : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  Mich.,  1,806.60  points,  1,815  eggs  ; 
Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,713.60 
— 1,750 ;  Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm. 
N.  Y.,  1,609.35—1,663 ;  Cedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,592.05—1,687;  Oak 
Brook  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,523.15—1.480; 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  1,519.05 
—1,445. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,353.15  points,  1,333  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  Mass., 
1,421.65  points,  1.471  eggs;  Sunshine 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,372.75—1,307;  John  Z. 
La  Belle,  Conn.,  1,308.50—1,386. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Old  Pickard 
Farm,  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  1,434.85  points, 
1,491  eggs ;  Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa.,  1,- 
309.05—1.488. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1,246.75  points.  1,241  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Iioclcs.  —  Far- A- Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  878.95  points,  934  eggs. 


Mr.  Billerton,  the  butcher,  Avas  a 
jovial  soul.  As  he  Avas  cutting  up  an 
order  of  lamb  chops  for  a  lady  customer, 
she  asked  curiously :  “Mr.  Billerton,  what 
led  you  to  choose  your  present  occupa¬ 
tion?'’  “Well,  really,  I  don’t  know,  ma’m,” 
explained  Mr.  Billerton.  “Maybe  it  was 
because  I  have  always  been  fond  of  ani¬ 
mals.” — NeAV  Outlook. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

Among  Dairymen.  —  In  the  Eastern 
States  dairy  herds  in  general  show  better 
breeding  than  those  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  In  order  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  decrease  costs,  and  meet  competi¬ 
tion,  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  for  example,  have  placed  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  what  is  virtually  a  purebred 
basis.  They  have  gone  to  a  heavy  ex¬ 
pense,  and  spent  years  in  this  effort  to 
meet  changing  conditions,  and  to  hold 
their  home  market.  Many  herds  in  the 
State  are  grades,  but  in  type  and  pro¬ 
duction  they  evidence  fair  to  good  dairy 
breeding.  We  know  a  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  keep  purebred  but  unregistered 
cows.  Most  of  them  use  pedigree  bulls. 
It  would  pay  some  of  these  breeders  to 
register  their  best  calves,  to  develop  and 
sell  to  dairymen  who  are  grading  up  their 
herds.  The  home  market  for  home-raised 
dairy  stock  is  valued  highly  by  home 
State  breeders  who  are  in  a  position  to 
supply  some  of  the  stock  that  it  absorbs 
every  year. 

Midwest  Dairying.  —  In  May  and 
June  we  saw  dairy  herds  in  several  of  the 
Midwest  States.  All  of  the  large  herds — 
60  to  100  cows — are  purebreds,  although 
many  of  the  cattle  in  some  of  them  are 
not  registered.  Holstein-Friesians  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  in  midwest  regions 
where  dairying  has  taken  the  place  of 
other  livestock  and  grain-farming.  Guern¬ 
seys,  Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss  also  are 
increasing  in  that  region,  while  in  the 
territory  just  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Line  Jerseys  outnumber  the  cattle  of 
any  other  dairy  breed.  Mixed-bred  cat¬ 
tle,  however,  produce  the  hulk  of  the 
Midwest’s  milk  and  butterfat.  Cows  of 
Shorthorn  breeding  are  seen  in  many  of 
the  farm  herds.  The  owners  of  these 
herds  are,  in  a  great  many  cases,  un¬ 
touched  by  health  and  inspection  regula¬ 
tions  and  services.  These  farm  dairymen 
make  the  bulk  of  their  milk  on  grass  and 
home-grown  feed.  Their  herds  run  from 
five  to  15  cows.  Women  do  about  as 
much  of  the  milking  as  men.  Production 
costs  under  these  conditions  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  very  low.  The  big  milk  distributors 
in  Midwest  cities  are  expoilting  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  keeping  the  price  of  fluid  milk 
down  to  about  $1  less  per  cwt.  than  east¬ 
ern  dairymen  receive  for  their  product. 
They  are  also  paying  around  26c  a  pound 
for  butterfat.  Three  years  ago  they  were 
paying  48  to  50c  a  pound.  Cream  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  Midwest  farm  herds  is 
going  into  consumption  in  Eastern  cities. 

Competition  for  Butterfat.  —  At  a 
town  of  2,000  inhabitants  in  Illinois, 
three  concerns  are  buying  cream  from 
farmers.  Competition  on  this  scale  for 
cream  apparently  is  active  in  all  corn- 
belt  towns  in  regions  where  farm  herds 
produces  more  milk  and  butterfat  than 
their  owners  and  their  families  need. 
Early  in  June  the  price  paid  for  cream 
by  the  buyers  in  the  Illinois  town  was 
26c  a  pound.  One  concern  could  easily 
handle  all  of  the  cream  produced  in  the 
town’s  trade  zone.  Three  buyers,  how¬ 
ever.  are  dividing  the  supply,  without 
raising  the  price  to  one  another.  One 
farm  dairyman  with  whom  we  talked 
said  that  they  evidently  had  agreed  on 
a  price,  but  adroitly  kept  up  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  competition.  He  also  expressed 
the  view  that  if  all  three  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  money  on  the  cream,  they  would  quit 
buying  or  merge  their  interests.  The  price 
to  producers  is  about  one-half  as  much 
as  it  was  in  1927.  Producers  are  told 
that  the  surplus  of  dairy  products  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  drastic  price  reduction. 
For  the  3.5  per  cent  milk  that  they  are 
delivering  at  points  on  hard  roads,  they 
were  getting  about  $2.15  a  cwt.  in  June. 
“Unfortunately,”  said  a  farmer-dairyman, 
“there  are  not.  enough  of  us  producing 
fluid  milk  and  cream  in  this  community 
to  organize  a  local  co-operative.  Organ¬ 
ized  dairymen  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  quit  sell¬ 
ing  cream  and  milk  in  order  to  help  those 
who  specialize  in  dairying  to  get  better 
prices.  We,  they  say,  are  not  making 
any  money  on  these  products,  are  adding 
to  the  surplus,  and  making  it  difficult  for 
organized  producers  to  succeed.  This  may 
be  true,  but  the  law  of  self-preservation 
compels  us  to  do  what  we  are  doing.” 

Lambs  on  Grass. — Western  lambs  of 
this  year’s  crop  are  beginning  to  arrive 
at  the  Missouri  River  markets.  The  bulk 
of  the  supply  will  not  be  shipped  from 
the  sheep  ranches  until  later  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  loads  will  be  going  to  east¬ 
ern  farmers  during  the  next  30  to  60 
days.  They  are  healthy,  free  from  worms, 
and  make  good  gains  on  grass  in  the.  best 
grazing  areas  that  are  high  in  altitude 
and  well  watered  in  the  East.  Western 
grain-fed  lambs  of  the  feeder  class  do  not 
do  well  on  grass  in  the  East  or  else¬ 
where,  until  they  get  accustomed  to  it. 
This  takes  time,  and  is  expensive  for  the 
grazier.  The  eastern  demand  is  for  grass 
or  hay-fed  western  lambs  that  weigh 
abont  65  lbs.  They  usually  make  profit¬ 
able  gains  in  weight  on  good  pastures. 
These  lambs  will  cost  more  this  year  than 
last.  If  of  good  breeding  and  fair  qual¬ 
ity,  they  are  likely  to  sell  at  $8.50  to  $10 
a  cwt.  this  season.  Those  that  border 
on  the  cull  class  will  be  considerably 
cheaper.  Some  eastern  graziers  have  re¬ 
ported  profitable  results  from  running 
these  lambs  on  grass  for  90  to  100  days. 
But  for  the  high  freight  rate  on  lambs 
from  Chicago  and  other  western  points 
to  the  leading  sheep  lands  of  the  East, 
the  movement  would  be  on  a  comparative¬ 
ly  large  scale.  The  rate  on  a  single  deck 


Other  Livestock 

(about  100  head  of  65-lb.  lambs)  from 
Chicago  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  example, 
is  65c  a  cwt.  The  rate  on  a  double-deck 
load  is  so  much  lower  that  some  eastern 
farmers  join  together  in  buying,  and 
thereby  save  money.  There  are  large 
areas  of  sheep  lands  in  the  East  that 
are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  feeder  lambs 
on  a  western  scale.  A  few  men  are  talk¬ 
ing  of  using  some  of  this  land  in  their 
possession  for  this  purpose.  They  can 
raise  as  good  lambs  in  the  East  as  can 
be  raised  elsewhere,  and  have  the 
grass  on  which  to  fatten  them  at  small 
expense. 

“Born  Horsemen.” — In  most  farming 
communities  some  men  are  locally  known 
as  “born  horsemen.”  They  have  never 
lost  faith  or  interest  in  raising  good 
horses  for  farm  work.  They  are  going 
ahead  at  it  now.  They  like  to  raise  and 
work  good  horses,  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are  losing 
money  by  keeping  a  few  mares  for  field 
work  and  breeding.  One  of  these  “born 
horsemen” — a  man  whose  ideals  as  a 
farmer  are  indicated  by  the  condition  and 
quality  of  his  horses — said  on  his  Illinois 
farm  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  could  al¬ 
ways  sell  a  1,500  to  1,600-lb.  gelding  or 
mare  at  a  profit  in  March  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmer.  “Most  farmers,”  he  said, 
“put  off  buying  work  horses  until  they 
need  them  for  the  Spring  rush  of  field 
work.  At  such  a  time  they  will  pay  well 
for  a  dependable,  sound  horse,  even  if  he 
happens  to  be  past  his  best  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  I  have  been 
asked  to  price  every  mare  on  the  place. 
Five  years  ago  nobody  was  interested  in 
mares.  I  keep  a  draft  stallion  that  I 
bought  for  $75.  He  is  10  years  old.  A 
company  of  Indiana  farmers  that  owned 
him  in  1925  paid  $2,000  for  him.  Up  to 
June  10  more  than  40  of  our  neighbors 
had  bred  their  mares  to  him.  My  sons 
and  I  can  never  operate  our  farm  with¬ 
out  using  some  horses.  We  believe  that 
most  farmers  everywhere  are  in  about 
the  same  position  in  regard  to  horses.  If 
this  is  true,  we  are  willing  to  leave  the 
profit  side  of  raising  farm  work  horses  to 
the  future.  We  are  called  ‘horse  cranks.’ 
We  confess  to  being  sentimental  about 
our  horses.  We  do  not  oppose  or  argue 
with  tractor  advocates.  We  own  and  use 
a  tractor.  It  conserves  and  extends  our 
horse-power.  The  general  agricultural 
depression  has  done  more  than  tractors 
to  curtail  horse  breeding  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  We  could  sell  at  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices  many  more  horses  and  mules 
than  we  are  prepared  to  raise.” 

Corn-Belt  Notes. — The  extension  of 
dairying  continues  actively  in  the  corn- 
belt,  where  these  paragraphs  are  written. 
Sheep-raising  has  declined,  or  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  in  some  parts  of  this 
region  where  many  farmers  a  few  years 
ago  were  talked  into  taking  it  up.  They 
and  their  farms  were  not  adapted  to  it. 
The  raising  of  beef  cattle  in  the  corn- 
belt  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  dwindled 
down  to  small  proportions  in  the  last  25 
years.  Many  farmers,  however,  continue 
to  feed  beef  steers  and  to  make  beef  on 
their  grass  and  roughage.  Hogs  are  raised 
in  greater  numbers  per  farm  than  15 
years  ago,  but  fewer  farmers  raise  them. 
Corn,  Soy  beans  and  rye  are  harvested  or 
“hogged  down”  in  the  field  on  many 
farms.  This  saves  the  labor  of  man¬ 
power  harvesting,  and  conserves  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  Hogs  are  grazing  ani¬ 
mals.  Clover  makes  thousands  of  tons 
of  cheap  pork  every  year.  Poultry-rais¬ 
ing  is  increasing  and  the  flocks  are  get¬ 
ting  larger  in  regions  in  which  we  have 
recently  been.  Eggs  are  25c  a  dozen  at 
the  farm.  A  good  stand  of  corn  is  making 
rapid  growth  in  most  of  the  belt.  The 
acreage  is  mostly  about  what  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Red  clover,  Soy  beans  and 
Sweet  clover  are  used  in  the  crop  rota¬ 
tions  on  an  increasing  number  of  farms. 
The  broom  corn  crop  in  Central  Illinois 
is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  it  was  30  years 
ago.  Roadside  market  stands  are  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  apple  and  peach  belt  of 
Southern  Illinois.  D.  C.  w. 


Making  a  Poultry  Breed 

I  picked  20  best  yearling  layers  Leg¬ 
horn  I  could  get.  I  put  with  them  three 
Black  Jersey  Giants  roosters,  crossed 
that  way  for  five  years  and  kept  always 
the  best  only.  The  average  weight  per 
hen  was  6%  lbs.  and  roosters  nine  pounds. 
But  eggs  were  brownish,  and  I  like  to 
have  them  white,  so  I  crossed  my  pullets 
with  an  old  Minorca  rooster.  Now  I 
have  hen  colors  white  and  black  speckled 
on  all  of  the  body  weighing  average  six 
pounds,  and  roosters  a  little  better  than 
eight.  And  they  lay  pure  white  eggs  and 
are  heavy  layers.  Developing  a  breed  is 
slow  work  but  if  you  keep  on  you  get 
where  you  want  to  be.  Mr.  P.  A.  who 
made  an  inquiry  on  page  764,  may  be 
interested  in  this.  I  named  these  birds 
Polish  Green  Leg,  because  I  was  born 
in  Poland  and  the  legs  of  the  chickens 
are  dark  greenish  color. 

New  York  Randolph  j.  potish. 


“I  think  her  voice  is  improved  a 
great  deal,  don’t  you?”  “Yes,  but  not 
cured.” — Penn  State  Froth. 


More  Destructive 
Than  Weasels 

YOU  know  how  a  weasel  would 
suck  the  life-blood  from  your 
birds.  Should  one  appear,  you 
would  hurry  out,  gun  in  hand. 

The  little  red  mites  that  hide  in 
cracks  and  crevices  cause  far  more 
damage  than  weasels  for  they  are 
a  million  times  more  numerous.  At 
night,  they  swarm  over  your  birds, 
sucking  away  their  life  blood. 

Normal  growth  of  the  youngsters 

is  checked.  Hens  become  listless  and  stop  laying.  Profits  disappear. 

Yet  red  mites  are  easy  to  control  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
One  thorough  clean-up  and  an  application  of  HEXTERMINATE  will  free 
your  birds  from  mites  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  first  cost  of  HEXTERMINATE  is  moderate.  More  important  still, 
one  application  takes  the  place  of  frequent  sprayings  with  other  mate¬ 
rials.  Try  HEXTERMINATE  once  and  you  will  not  wish  to  be  without  it. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  HEXTERMINATE 

1  Gallon  Can  $  1.30  5-Gallon  Can  $  5.25 
30-Gallon  Drum  21.00  55-Gallon  Drum  27.50 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  HEXTERMINATE,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  with  check  or  money  order;  we  will  fill  your  order 
at  the  above  prices,  prepaid. 

Write  for  Free  Folders — telling  how  to  protect  your  flock 
from  Red  Mites,  also  from  contagious  diseases. 

TAR  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  the  Koppers  Company 

1107  Industrial  Trust  Bldg.  Providence,  R.  I. 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYAND0TTES 

15c  16c  17c  18c 

Prices  are  per  100,  July  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  A  few  WEANED  PULLETS. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


STATE  SUPERVISED,  BLOOD- TESTED 

,  SPECIAL  PRICES 

DFVWA  /  White  Leghorns .  9c 

ir— ,  „ 't— — ,  Black  Minorcas . 10c 

STATE  /  Barred  Kocks,  Beds - 11c 

SUPEfiVISUD  /  Wh.  Kocks,  Wh.W'yan . .  llie 

blood  tested  /  Heavy  Mixed... .  9c 

Regular  Mixed .  8c 

Send  2c  per  chick,  balance  C.O.D. 
Prepaid  guaranteed  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  Order  now. 

PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY,  !nc. 
BOX  N,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


10  TO  12"SS PULLETS 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Buff  Orpingtons 
White  Wyandottes 

SCHWEGLER 


WEEKS 
OLD 

From  Schwegler’s  Famous 
“THOR-O-BRED”  known 
everywhere  as  superior  layers. 

Any  Quantity— 85c  Each 

Order  quick— while  they  last. 

s  Hatchery  MriTY? 


S trickier  s  Tancred-Barron  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JULY  7-14-21-28 

Extra  choice,  quality  chicks  from  large 
size  heavy  laying  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs. 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live 
del.  guaranteed.  $8  pea-  100;  $39  per  500; 
$77  per  1000.  White  Rocks  $10  per  100; 
$47  per  500.  Can  ship  O.  O.  I).  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

*2.75 

*5.00 

*9.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

275 

5-00 

9.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

2  50 

4-50 

800 

200 

3-  75 

6.00 

500  lots  He  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAU VER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

*7.00 

$32  00 

*60.00 

7  00 

32. 00 

60.00 

37  50 

70.00 

Best  Quality  Chicks 

Cash  or"C.  O.  D.  100 

S.  C.  Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $7. 00 
S.  C.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns.  7  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Koeks . . .  8  00  „  . . 

Light  Mix...  *5.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix. .  *7.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Boxl,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8,00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 

S.C.WHITE  Pull Afc 

leghorn  ruiiets 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


26 

60 

100 

$2  SO 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

8.00 

5.00 

9.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

4-  Jersey  Black  Giant  PULLETS 


5-MONTH 
EXHIBITION- 
UTILITY 

*2  each.  Guaranteed.  IV.  VAN  WIGGEREN,  Sberbcrne,  N.  Y. 

_  a  nrn  Dill  I  ETC  N.  D.  Accredited;  six  weeks  up. 

J).  U.  ntu  FULL  CIO  R.w.  CANNEY,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

MICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS 

*  ’  March  hatch,  $1.50  ea.  Curl  Pern,  li.  1,  Castlcton,  N,  V. 


WENEK  CHICKS 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds  . $13.00  $50.00  $120.00 

Wyan-Rock  Bram-Rock  Cross...  12.00  46.00  1 10  00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks— Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  new  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 

PULLETS 

Several  thousand  April  and  May  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  following  prices: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  8-wks.-old,  80c  each; 
12-wks.-old,  95c  each.  BARRED  ROCKS,  12- 
-wks.-old,  $1  each.  R.  I.  REDS,  12-wks.-old, 
$1.05  each. 

AH  pullets  from  carefully  selected  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  purebred  and  healthy.  No  culls  or  weak¬ 
lings,  July  shipment. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Dept.  R,  E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  .  .  $960 

Everiay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  2.50 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

Ll'cSbi^i'  PULITTS  from  N-  Y-  8tate  Certified  and 
LEGHORN  lULLCIO  Supervised  Hens,  disease  free. 

Circular.  E11W,  MAYER  &  SON,  Bridgekampton,  L.  1„  N.  Y. 

DEPENDABLE  DAY-OLD  TURKEYS 

■pOLKS  for  the  Christinas  Trade  our  July  Turkeys  will 
-a  average  in  good  weight  for  this  season’s  trade.  July 
prices  55  cents  each  for  July  7th;  July  2Xst,  50 
cents  each;  twelve  up.  Safe  delivery  and  full  count 
guaranteed.  June  birds  all  sold. 

J’LYMOIITH  TURKEY  FARM  :  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

jSS  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Order  confidently,  direct  from  this  ad.  Prepaid  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  T,  I).  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  II 

1 2  bronze  turkev  eggs 

$2.00— la.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

VIGOROt’S  ten-week-old  DAIII  TQ  S3.  Day-olds  hatch- 
BltON/E  and  WHITE  rUULI  O  ing,  July  15th  $50 
hundred.  100%  delivery.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  II. 

DUniM  INR<h  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
L/UblVLinUa  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARE  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINCS-tzs  Per  Hundred, 
small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  ], ESTER,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 

HITKI  IlVf.S  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
irUVI&LlllUiJ  quality.  L.  IIAMHLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 

WHITE  INDIAN  nijfi|/|  lunQ  Prices  reasonable.  ALICE 
RUNNER  UUUM-IHbS  TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne.Md. 

GUINEA  FGGS  Mature,  dark  gray,  purple 

_  VJAANl_r L.VJVJ J  shadings — best  of  broilers. 
15,  $2.50 — 30,  $4.50 — 50,  $7.  Purchaser  to  pay  trans¬ 
portation.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  ; 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

As  long  as  I  live  I  want  your  paper. 
It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  paper  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  and  expose 
anything  that  appears  inimical  to  rural 
interests,  and  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
with  neither  animosity  nor  because  of 
any  ax  of  your  own  to  grind,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  other  journals. 

New  Jersey  W.  B.  K. 

This  friend  gives  us  credit  for  doing 
what  it  has  been  our  ambition  to  accom¬ 
plish.  When  we  do  not  live  fully  up  to 
it,  we  simply  fall  short  of  our  owm  ideal 
for  a  farm  paper. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  W. 
Thompson  Bobo,  M.  D.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  about  goiter.  I  will  send  you  some 
papers  which  please  return,  with  your 
opinion  about  him.  He  claims  he  can 
remove  goiter  without  ever  seeing  a  per¬ 
son.  Its  reading  sounds  good. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  u.  k. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  faith 
in  any  of  the  doctors  and  alleged  doctors 
advertising  to  treat  serious  troubles  by 
mail ;  but  in  order  to  secure  authentic 
information  on  the  above  subject  we 
wrote  to  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  information  received  : 

W.  Thompson  Bobo  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  has  been  connected  with  various 
quack  outfits  for  a  good  many  years. 
In  exploiting  his  mail-order  “goiter  cure,” 
Bobo  used,  in  addition  to  his  own  name, 
that  of  “W.  T.  B.  Laboratories.”  More 
recently  the  name  of  the  concern  has 
again  been  changed  to  “Physicians’ 
Treatment  and  Advisory  Company.” 

Some  years  ago  our  chemists  made  cur¬ 
sory  tests  of  a  specimen  submitted  to 
them  and  claimed  to  be  “Bobo's  Goiter 
Remedy.”  It  was  labeled  as  containing 
not  over  55  per  cent  of  alcohol.  No  form 
of  either  thyroid  or  iodine  was  detected, 
although  these  are  common  ingredients  in 
“goiter  cures.”  The  specimen  did  contain 
large  amounts  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  or 
carbonate,  and  some  laxative  drug. 

Bobo,  in  addition  to  running  his  “goiter 
cure,”  is  also  connected,  or  was,  if  he  is 
not  still,  with  the  “Peebles  Institute,” 
a  mail-order  “epilepsy  cure.”  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  January  10.  1903.  reported  that 

James  M.  Peebles,  Walter  T.  Bobo 
and  Charles  W.  Green  of  the  Peebles  In¬ 
stitute  of  Health  at  Battle  Creek,  were 
convicted  by  a  jury  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  violating  the  postal 
laws. 

Goiter,  in  the  adult,  is  an  extremely 
serious  condition  and  is  not  one  that  can 
be  safely  self-treated  on  the  mail-order 
plan  with  nostrums  of  unknown  composi¬ 
tion. 

I  have  some  literature  from  the  Men- 
henitt  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
They  propose  to  teach  the  art  of  show- 
card  writing  and  furnish  plenty  of  home 
employment  without  canvassing  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  pay  them  the  tuition  fee 
of  $46.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  tell  me 
whether  they  really  do  all  this?  It  really 
seems  too  good  to  be  true,  as  so  many 
people  would  snap  up  an  offer  of  this 
kind  to  make  money  at  home.  If  you 
could  give  me  some  information  on  this 
company,  I  would  appreciate  it  greatly. 

Ohio/  K-  E-  T. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  unem¬ 
ployed  if  they  could  find  profitable  work 
in  "this  simple  manner.  We  could  not 
recommend  the  investment  of  the  $46  on 
the  prospect.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 

taken  this  course  and  found  profitable 
home  employment  as  a  result,  we  should 
be  glad  to  receive  a  report  of  the  experi¬ 
ence. 

A  temporary  injunction  against  the 
Monarch  Royalty  Corporation  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  restricting  sale  of  its  stock  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  dissolved  today 
by  Justice  May  in  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  The  justice  declared  that  “the 
charges  made  have  been  convincingly 
answered  and  the  proof  presented  for  an 
injunction  falls  far  short  of  that  which 
is  required  by  the  court  in  granting  an 
injunction  where  irreparable  damages  in¬ 
evitably  ensue  and  where  reputations 
may  be  unwarrantably  injured.” 

The  Monarch  corporation  s  stock  is 
listed  on  the  Produce  Exchange  here. 
Plans  to  put  it  on  the  Curb  Exchange 
were  balked  by  the  State  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral’s  office,  which  sought  the  injunction 
which  the  Supreme  Court  dissolved. 

We  published  the  report  of  the  issuing 
of  the  temporary  injunction  in  our  issue 
of  May  31,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  com¬ 
pany  now  to  publish  the  dissolution  of  it 
by  the  same  judge.  Our  comments  at  the 
time  applied  to  royalties  in  general,  and 
not  to  this  company  in  particular. 


Today  a  girl  came  here  showing  por¬ 
trait  enlargements.  They  were  $30  each, 
but  if  you  were  one  of  the  few  to  draw 
the  special  check  on  a  green  slip  it  en¬ 
titled  you  to  one  free  enlargement  and 
one-half  off  (or  $15)  at  time  of  delivery 
for  the  other  enlargement.  Of  course, 
(as  I  see  now)  I  was  fortunate  in 
drawing  and  won  the  free  one  and  one- 
half  reduction  on  other.  They  were  to 
be  delivered  July  7  or  thereabouts. 
This  was  all  talk.  She  filled  out  a  slip 
but  she  read  it  hurriedly,  following  with 
her  finger  to  confuse  my  vision,  read  it 
as  I  have  stated  above  and  I  signed. 
What  can  I  do  when  the  day  comes  if 
only  one  picture  comes?  She  said  I  was 
not  to  pay  for  frames.  was.  F.  w.  G. 

New  York 

Here  is  the  “lucky”  slip  or  envelope 
drawing  scheme  again,  which  originated 
in  Chicago  and  has  been  employed  by 
picture  agents  in  many  sections.  In¬ 
variably  there  is  some  illusive  scheme 
employed  to  secure  orders  for  enlarging 
of  pictures.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  advised 
the  public  repeatedly  of  the  methods 
employed  by  these  salesmen  to  lead  the 
propsect  to  believe  that  he  or  she  is 
offered  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  secure 
a  picture  at  half  price.  This  woman 
apparently  saw  through  the  game  as  soon 
as  the  agent  departed. 

About  five  months  ago  I  ordered  a 
test  kit  of  the  Barwik  Co..  126-135  No. 
Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  test  radios. 
It  was  described  to  be  efficient  to  test 
every  necessary  thing  on  all  sets.  I  or¬ 
dered  it,  and  wdien  I  received  it  found 
only  two  meters  for  testing  battery  sets, 
and  two  for  electric,  and  no  directions, 
so  I  could  not  use  it,  and  could  not  see 
how  it  could  test  everything  on  a  set,  so 
I  wrote  to  them  about  sending  it  back. 
They  say  in  their  catalog  to  write  them 
before  sending  back  any  merchandise. 
I  received  no  answer,  so  I  wrote  three 
more  times  later,  and  never  received  an 
answer  until  the  last  one.  They  stated 
in  that,  that  I  had  had  the  test  kit  too 
long,  and  said  that  it  would  be  poor  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  it  back  and  give  it  to  their 
customers.  Is  there  anything  that  you 
could  do  to  help  me  get  my  money  back? 

Delaware.  G.  E.  c. 

The  Barwik  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  in 
bankruptcy,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of 
securing  any  redress  for  the  subscriber 
in  question.  The  only  course  to  guard 
against  such  experiences  is  to  investigate 
the  stability  of  the  house  before  sending 
orders  and  remittances  for  goods. 


Muskmelons,  muskrats  and  mushrooms 
have  been  raised  on  a  cooperative  basis 
and  now  the  investing  public  is  of¬ 
fered  a  chance  to  make  “big  money”  in 
cooperative  shark  fishing  by  buying  for 
$150  a  60-foot  section  of  a  600-foot  shark 
net.  The  promoters  of  this  ingenious 
scheme  claim  according  to  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  Inc.,  that  sharks  will  be 
caught  in  these  nets  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  100  a  month.  They  assure  pur¬ 
chasers  that  an  accurate  account  will  be 
kept  of  the  catch  made  by  each  individual 
60-foot  net  “and  all  sharks  caught  in  a 
given  net  will  be  credited  to  the  owners 
of  said  net.”  As  a  fee  for  their  fishing 
service  the  promoters  require  that  half 
of  the  catch  of  each  net  above  one  shark 
per  net  per  month  shall  belong  to  them. 
Although  an  average  12-foot  shark  is 
worth  from  $12  to  $16.  according  to  the 
sharksters,  by  cutting  this  expectancy  in 
half  you  learn  that  each  600-foot  net 
catching  100  sharks  per  month  should 
“net”  at  least  $600  worth  of  sharks. 

No  guarantee  is  given  that  the  sharks 
will  distribute  themselves  evenly  among 
the  10  sections  of  the  net,  but  if  they 
did,  the  company  tells  its  prospective 
shark  fishers,  each  net  would  catch  80 
to  90  sharks  during  the  season  of  eight 
or  nine  months.  Half  of  these  would  go 
to  the  company  as  their  service  charge, 
but  this  would  leave  an  income  for  each 
purchaser  of  from  $276  to  $306  per  year 
on  each  60-foot  net  owned.  That  is,  if 
the  sharks  cooperated  with  the  promoters, 
concerning  the  possibility  of  which  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 
raises  some  doubt. 

To  make  this  proposition  doubly  at¬ 
tractive,  the  promoters  ‘provide  that  even 
if  your  section  doesn’t  catch  any  sharks, 
they  allow  you  three  sharks  a  quarter, 
or  $18  in  cash.  Multiplied  by  four  this’ 
would  mean  a  minimum  return  of  $72 
for  the  year  on  a  $150  “investment.” 

The  above  portion  of  the  bulletin 
issued  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  is  interesting,  and  the  logic  put 
forth  by  the  promoters  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  amusing.  To  many  the  proposi¬ 
tion  may  seem  preposterous  and  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration  ;  but  our  records 
show  that  many  men  and  women  put 
money  into  such  alluring  projects  every 
day,  merely  relying  upon  the  gilded 
representation  of  the  promoter.  The 
prospective  investor  should  always  keep 
in  mind  that  investment  “sharks”  are  as 
dangerous  to  his  bank  account  as  the 
variety  which  inhabit  the  seas  might 
prove  to  be  if  he  encountered  it  in  person. 


(PIP'  fro] 


The  Boggs  makes  No. 

2  grades  with  less  than  3 c/o  variation 
from  Government  sizes.  Culls  and  dirt  are 
eliminated  at  the  same  time. 

It  grades  75  to  500  bu.  per  hour,  depending  on  the  model. 
Will  not  bruise  or  injure  even  green  stock.  All  cuts  and  diseased 
stock  can  be  picked  out  easily  when  equipped  with  Roller  Picking 
Table,  which  automatically  turns  potatoes  over. 

Quick-change  attachment  permits  changing  belts  in  less  than  a  minute  to  grade  a  dif¬ 
ferent  variety  of  potatoes.  Machine  can  be  stopped  without  shutting  off  motor.  Filled 
bags  can  be  replaced  without  stopping  machine. 

Impossible  to  overload  power  machines.  Boggs  Graders  do  the  manual  labor  of  3  to  5  men. 

Priced  at  $49.00  and  up.  Write  for  free  catalog. 


Boggs  Manufacturing  Corp.  42  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Factories:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 


POTATO 

AISIO 

ONION 


GRADER 


WRITE  OR  TELEGRAPH  TODAY!! 

Special  Direct  to  Consumer  Thresher  Proposition! 

W.  B.  MAY.  Inc.  66  Washington  Street!  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


CIDER!  How  Profitable 

to  Press  it  from  Culls  and 
Second  Grade  Apples 

Many  people  are  making  big  profits  by  opera¬ 
ting  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Because  the  press 
is  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  Roadside  Marketing, 
the  Individual  Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 

It  is  easily  operated,  exerts  heavy  pressure  and 
gets  better  and  richer  cider. 

Press  Supplies,  Hammer  Type  Pulper,  Rotary 
Cider  Strainer,  Quick  Drain  Racks,  etc. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  on  Roadside  Press  and  Engines,  Boilers , 

Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hay  Balers  and  Farm  Implements. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  130 


York,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  IMS' 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliabie  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189 A  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  & 
WALTER  A.  WOOD  REPAIRS 

Cutting  Repairs 

for  all  makes  farm  machinery 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie  ::  New  York 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Ss  SH  AWtractor 


Power 
Mower 

ttlachment.  _ _ . 

lay,  weeds,  etc. 
Also  Rfl-inch  Clvl. 


mj  —  |,|fD  In  growing  season  the 

never  IwiCs  Shaw  plows,  plants,  cul¬ 
tivates.  It  also  runs  pumps,  saws,  and  other 
belt  machines.  Two  D;si no  "  - 


Cota 


ic  uutcuiuca.  xwu 

s  peed  g  ear .  Worl  d  s 
of  power. Patented 
tool  control.  Write 
for  Factory  Price. 

Shaw  Mfe.  Co. 

niu  nt/T 


JR.  VEGETABLE  WASHER 

For  celery,  onions,  radishes,  carrotR, 
etc.  Ten  times  faster  than  hand  wash¬ 
ing.  The  only  washer  on  the  market 
with  quick  interchangeable  brushes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables.  Cm  be  attached  to  any  tub 
of  tank  in  a  few  minutes  by  one  man. 
driving  mechanism  enclosed.  Elec¬ 
tric  or  gasoline  driven.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Complete  information 
on  request. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

768  74th  Ave.  West  Allis,  Wis. 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  503-B  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  W.ydell  St..  Newark.  N  J. 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER’ 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  S ALINA,  KANSAS 


RICH 


POST  YOUR  LAND  fZZ^^ofr; 

“No  Trespassing”  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  $1, 
25— $3.50;  50— $8;  100— SI  O;  large  type,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  KRINCKERIIOFE  PRESS,  New  Canaan,  Conn 

THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1 849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


CIDER 


PRESSES,  new  anil  second-hand.  Craienc 
Pumps,  <  lot  It  s.  Supplies.  Paialog  tree* 

PALMER  BROS.,  Co,  Cob,  Conn. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $11. 00(5)11. 50 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 11.00(5)11.50 

800  up,  medium  .  9.00(6)11.00 

Common  .  7.00(6)  9.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  .  9.00@10.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50@  9.00 

Cows,  good  .  7.00@  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  5.50@  7.00 

Low  cutter  and  cutters  .  3.50(8)  5.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  7.75 @  8.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  0.00@  7.75 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  choice...  7.Q0@1O.OO 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00@  7.50 

Vealers.  milk-fed,  good  to  choice...  9.50<®10.5O 

Medium  .  8.00@  9.50 

Cull  and  common  . 4.00@  8.00 

HOGS 

Hvv.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  cli.  ,$9.35@10.00 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  eh..  9.75@10.35 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch. . .  .10.25@10.35 
Lt.  Its..  130  to  160,  med.  to  choice..  9.75@10.35 


SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  choice.  9. 50 @10. 00 
I’kg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc....  8.00@  8.50 
SHEEP 

Lambs.  84  down,  good  to  choice. .  .$10. 50@11. 50 

92  down,  medium  .  9.25@T0.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  8.00@  9.25 

Ylg.  wetli.,  110  down,  med.  to  ch...  6.00(8)  8.T)0 
Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  choice...  2.50@  3.75 

120  to  150.  med.  to  choice .  2.00@  3.50 

All  wts.,  cuii  and  common  .  1.00@  2.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y’.,  unclassified.  Ben 

Davis,  $3.50  to  $4;  poorer,  $3:  214 -in.  Baldwins, 
$4.50  to  $5;  2%-in.  Russets,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  bu. 
bskt.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $2.25  to 
$2.50:  unclassified,  214 -in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to 
$2;  214-in.  Russets,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Illinois,  2-in. 
up,  Transparents,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.50;  Washing¬ 
ton,  boxes,  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  $3.25  to 
$3.30;  fancy,  $3  to  $3.20;  C  grade,  $2.60' to  $3; 
beans,  N.  0.,  fair  condition,  bu.  liprs.,  stringless, 
green,  flat,  best,  50  to  75c;  poorer  low  as  25c; 
AldC,  bu.  liprs.,  stringless,  green,  flat,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  Tenn.,  60-lb.  crts.,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  cucumbers,  North  and  South  Carolina,  bu. 
hpirs..  No.  1,  best,  75  to  90c;  poorer  low  as  50c; 
bill  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  Ohio,  h.h.,  chip  bskt.  of 
2  doz.,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  dewberries,  N.  C., 
32-flt.  crts.,  best,  $3.50  to  $4;  poorer  low  as  $3; 
paijsley,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  75c;  peaches,  Ga.,  6- 
bsk(t.  crts,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Early  Rose,  med.  to 
larjre,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  small.  $2.25;  Carmens, 
med.  to  large.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Ililey  Belles,  med., 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  14 -bu.  bskt..  U.  S.  No.  i,  1%- 
jn.  minimum,  Early  Rose,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Ililey 
Belles,  $2  to  $2.25;  peas,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  poor 
quality,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  old  stock,  120- 
lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Alts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
new  stock,  bbls.,  Cobblers,  N.  C..  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$4  to  $4.50;  med.,  $3:  No.  2.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Va,,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Tenn.,  bu.  liprs.,  Nancy  Halls,  No.  1, 
$2.60  to  $2.65. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  23*4 
to  24c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  24  to  24%e; 
nearbv  hennery  whites,  25  to  25%c;  browns, 
24%  to  25c. 

Poultry.— Live  heavy  hens,  22  to  23e;  med., 
22  to  23c;  Leghorns,  15  to  18c;  broilers,  27  to 
33c;  Leghorns,  20  to  24c;  old  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  15  to  23c;  old  geese,  10  to  12c;  Spring 
geese,  23c;  turkeys,  18  to  24c  lb.;  common 
pigeons.  35  to  45c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed 
hens,  38  to  40c;  hog-dressed,  34  to  35c  lb. 


Do  Moles  Eat  Grubs? 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  ground  moles 
are  a  benefit  in  an  asparagus  bed  or  not? 
My  bed  has  lots  of  grubs  in  it,  infact 
1  find  them  around  every  plant. 

Massachusetts  E.  s.  o. 

We  have  never  seen  moles  in  an 
asparagus  bed.  Has  any  reader  observed 
their  work  there?  Possibly  they  might 
do  some  good. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  preparatory  to  fixing  and  promulgat¬ 
ing  official  standards  for  grading  and  classify¬ 
ing  apples  packed  or  re-packed  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  under  the  authority  given  by 
Article  33  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
on  Tuesday,  July  15,  1930,  at  1:30  P.  AI.  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time,  at  the  office  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Alarkets,  20th  Floor, 
State  Office  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  give  all 
parties  interested  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  standards  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  changes. 

Dated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1930. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
(Signed)  B.  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Some  already  financed  by  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgages. 
I  have  investigated  farms  for  one  of  the  Land  Bank 
Units  for  six  years  and  know  farm  values  better  than 
the  usual  Real  Estate  dealer.  J  will  not  sell  worthless 
farms.  Apply  J.  McELWEE,  Secretary-Treasnrer  CAPITOL 
DISTRICT  NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  State  Office 
Building1,  Floor  20,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TWO-ACRE  PLOT 


ALL  CLEARED;  6-room 
frame  house  with 
lightsand  water,  barn, 
in  good  neighborhood,  near  center  of  town  and  Con¬ 
necticut  River.  Price  $2,000;  Cash  1500.  Other  bargains. 
W.  P.  DUDLEY  Deep  River,  Connecticut 


4-ACRE  FARM 


near  Smithtown;  modern 


porch;  39-ft.  barn;  65  ft.  coop;  210  ft.  on  main  road;  fully 
furnished,  $12,000.  Terms.  SIPF,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

LETTER  inf!  ENVELOPES  on  Bond 

HEADSand  Ivl#  —ONLY...  VM  Paper 

with  three  lines  o£  printing.  Send  sample  for  low  price 
oil  any  kind  of  quality  printing. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  work  for  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  at  once;  state  experience  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  HOTEL  RITA,  N.  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  woman,  housework,  waiting, 
private  country  place;  all  particulars  first 
letter;  wages  $60.  ADVERTISER  8524,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  farm  of  40  acres  requires  married 
man  who  has  had  experience  in  apple  culti¬ 
vation,  also  able  to  guide  work  when  left  alone; 
Hudson  River  Valley;  must  have  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  for  modern  plant; 

give  experience,  size  of  family,  reference. 
BOX  777,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


GERMAN,  Irish,  Swedish  girl,  general  house¬ 
work,  no  washing,  modern  home,  family  of 
three;  neat,  willing;  give  reference;  state 
monthly  salary.  MRS.  II.  C.  HOUSE,  67  Linda 
Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  dairy  farm:  state  wages. 
GEO.  PETERS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  man  on  fruit 
and  vegetable  farm:  must  be  able  to  milk, 
plow  and  do  general  farm  work:  state  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  wages  desired.  MRS.  J. 
KASINKI,  R.  F.  I).  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


rOULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  incuba¬ 
tion  and  brooding;  steady  position:  ninety 
dollars  per  month  with  room  and  board;  state 
age,  experience,  nationality  and  references. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Valley  Ridge  Farm,  Gates 
Mills,  Ohio. 


WANTED- — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
poultry  farm;  house  and  light  furnished;  must 
have  own  furniture;  state  age.  number  chil¬ 
dren.  wages  wanted,  in  first  letter;  Westchester 
County.  ADVERTISER  8561,  care  -Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK,  also  young  woman  to  do  general  house¬ 
work  wanted:  must  be  willing  to  live  on  farm; 
all  modern  conveniences;  kindly  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  experience,  age.  in  first  letter; 
salary  to  start,  cook  $75,  maid  $40.  N.  R. 
SPEIDEN,  Cornell  University  Experimental 
Farm,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single  or  married;  must 
be  thoroughly  experienced;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  expected  first  letter  or  no  at¬ 
tention  paid.  Address  ADVERTISER  856G,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  to  do  farm  trac¬ 
tor  work,  small  place;  a  couple  who  prefer  a 
good,  comfortable  home  to  high  wages;  steady: 
must  state  full  particulars  and  wages  expected 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8572,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  as  helper  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  ADVERTISER  8521,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
including  cattle;  no  family;  10  years  in  last 
position;  Protestant;  ready  Sept.  6.  BOX  121, 
Intervale,  N.  II. 


FARM,  estate  manager;  open;  life-time  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience  all  branches;  de¬ 
velopment,  upkeep  finest  estates;  commercial  en¬ 
terprises;  constructive  breeding,  showing,  A.  R.. 
marketing.  ADVERTISER  8507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER  wants  position,  age  30, 
American,  married,  no  children;  A-l  blitter- 
maker,  A-l  references:  for  personal  interview, 
write  BOX  385,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MILKER,  young  man,  single,  wishes  position 
on  private  estate:  good  character  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8527,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  34,  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  S5-i3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  26,  wants  milking  job, 
willing,  milk  best  cows;  best,  of  references, 
ADVERTISER  8546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  agricultural  school,  age  28  years, 
single,  wishes  permanent  position  gardening 
or  general  farming;  clean  habits,  willing  worker, 
dry-hand  milker.  ADVERTISER  8547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  16  years’  experience  in  poultry, 
wants  steady  work;  A-l  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER,  German,  single,  36,  English  speaking, 
good  fast  worker,  no  bad  habits,  with  some 
milking  and  farming  experience,  wishes  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm  where  there  is  a  chance  to 
learn  milking  thoroughly:  good  home  preferable, 
go  any  place.  ADVERTISER  8549,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  Swiss,  experienced  in  herd,  cream¬ 
ery  work,  desires  position;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  8551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  experienced,  would  like  rural 
school;  normal  training.  ADVERTISER  8552, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  on  poultry  faring  some 
experience:  references.  ADVERTISER  8530, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  trained  nurse  wants  to  care  for  invalid 
or  child ;  $100  month.  ADVERTISER  8553, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  American,  no  children,  life  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  first-class  place  about  October 
1.  ADVERTISER  8557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  available  as  man¬ 
ager  or  foreman.  ADVERTISER  8555,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  years’  experience,  two  west 
references,  5  years  each;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  business,  incubators,  brooding,  batteries, 
ranges,  layers,  breeders;  now  employed:  trust¬ 
worthy,  capable;  American,  age  41;  private  or 
commercial;  wage  $130.  Address  119  WASHING¬ 
TON  AVE.,  AVestport,  Conn. 


AA'ANTED — Position,  working  foreman,  farm,  25 
years  experience,  age  57 ;  references.  RICH¬ 
ARD  BINNALL,  AV.  Broadway,  Gardner,  Mass. 


COUPLE,  German,  middle-aged.  like  to  have 
position  as  caretaker  on  gentleman’s  farm  or 
private  estate;  wife  good  cook,  houseworker; 
man,  butler,  houseworker  or  take  care  of  gar¬ 
den,  poultry.  ADVERTISER  8558,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  woman,  unencumbered,  wants  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  country,  preferably  out  of 
doors;  can  drive  car  or  truck;  knowledge  of 
chickens.  Address  BOX  211,  Madison,  Conn. 


PLACE  with  owner  of  estate  or  good  dairy 
farm  who  would  appreciate  services  of  capalde 
farmer,  a  worker  who  loves  stock  and  takes 
pride  in  the  condition  and  results  maintained; 
salary  or  shares;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MECHANIC,  married,  for  commercial  farm;  re¬ 
pair  all  trucks,  tractors  and  machinery,  op¬ 
erate  everything  for  farming,  hard  worker,  con¬ 
scientious  and  obliging:  understand  all  stock; 
start  immediately.  ADVERTISER  8563,  care 
I  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  light  work,  five  or  more  hours 
daily,  exchange  room,  board,  small  pay;  un¬ 
derstands  poultry,  lawns,  etc.,  useful.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  Hollander,  just  in  the  country,*  wishes 
place  on  a  farm:  very  good  milker;  not  afraid 
of  work.  ADA’ERTISER  8565,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  desires  position,  housework, 
plain  cooking,  no  washing.  BOX  1101,  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. 


FARMER,  no  tobacco  or  booze,  single,  Ameri¬ 
can,  30.  best  of  references,  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  place  where  is  kept  but  few  cows; 
$85  month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
8567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOAV  is  the  time  to  make  plans  to  buy  a  farm 
for  this  Fall  or  next  Spring;  see  the  crops 
growing,  check  on  buildings,  see  the  community; 
we  have  very  desirable  fruit,  dairy  and  general 
purpose  farms  to  sell  in  New  England,  New 
Y’ork,  New  Jersey,  at  very  reasonable  prices  and 
can  give  you  most  liberal  terms;  if  you  have 
your  own  stock  and  tools,  you  should  write  us 
immediately.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


2-4-ACRE  poultry  farm,  new  5-room  cottage, 
beautiful  view.  $4,600.  small  down  payment, 
no  mosquitoes.  BOX  44,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  to  rent  farm,  2-5  acres,  near  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  with  option  to  buy;  send 
full  information.  ADVERTISER  8559,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADA’ERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  within  50  miles  of  New  York; 

write,  stating  full  particulars  and  description. 
ADA’ERTISER  8477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-A’a  poultry  farm,  heavy 
income  bearing  property,  equipped  and  stocked; 
gross  income  for  past  year  $18,500;  over  33% 
net;  present  receipts  about  $60  daily;  immediate 
possession,  easy  terms.  $7,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 24-acre  poultry  farm  in  Maryland, 
capacity  30,000-egg  hatchery,  3,000-chick 
brooding  system,  1,800  breeders;  modern 
equipped,  electricity  and  water;  in  fertile  farm¬ 
ing  section.  ADA’ERTISER  8474,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  apple  orchard.  66  acres, 
finest  varieties  of  fruit,  10-room  house,  barn, 
etc.;  railroad  station  on  property;  6  miles  to 
Poughkeepsie;  particulars  and  price  by  address¬ 
ing  ADArERTISER  8505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  con¬ 
taining  30  acres;  new  cow  barn,  Jamesway 
equipped,  holding  32  head  of  cattle;  new  chick¬ 
en  houses,  room  for  2,000  laying  hens,  also  bat¬ 
tery  system;  all  buildings  equipped  with  water 
and  electricity;  seven-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  garage  for  four  cars  and  other  large 
buildings;  dairy  can  he  bought  separately,  and 
also  used  for  truck  farm;  one  mile  from  city. 
SAMUEL  F.  DYKSTRA,  Ratzer  Road,  Preak- 
ness,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  pantry,  hath, 
hall,  all  improvements;  plot  50x100;  garage; 
one  thousand  dollars  cash;  full  price  seven 
thousand  dollars;  near  depot,  busses,  stores, 
school  and  church.  AVrite  EIJAVARD  TITS- 
AA’ORTII,  Sterling  Place,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home  and  ground,  50x125, 
6  rooms,  bath,  inclosed  porch,  steam  heat,  all 
improvements;  three  minutes  from  railroad,  on 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  25  miles  from  New 
York;  $8,500,  terms  arranged.  G.  A.  COLE, 
Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


106-ACRE  farm,  10  cattle,  2  horses,  necessary 
implements,  crops,  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
small  place  preferably  equipped  poultry  farm. 
A.  T.  DUNLOP,  Cherry  A’alley,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS,  114  acres,  beautiful  lake,  wood¬ 
land.  and  furnished  camp;  $10,000.  JAMES 
JONES,  Forestport,  N.  Y'. 


TAA’O  greenhouses,  7-room  dwelling,  four  acres 
land;  3  miles  from  Asbury  Park;  will  sell  all 
or  greenhouses  and  building  lot  separately. 
CHRIS  VOGEL,  Oakhurst,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  and  general  farm,  220  acres,  13-room 
house  in  fine  condition,  hot  and  cold  water, 
electric,  hath,  furnace;  on  State  road,  ideal 
for  boarders,  farm  in  fine  shape;  price  $13,500 
with  stock  and  tools,  or  will  sell  without;  own¬ 
er.  D.  STORM,  AVesterlo,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  rent  dairy  farm,  preferably  partly 
or  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  AVrite  P.  O.  BOX  681,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


REAL  bargain,  must  sell,  crippled  by  car  ac¬ 
cident,  21-acre  poultry  farm,  on  Highway  No. 
28,  New  Jersey;  all  new  buildings,  with  stock; 
cost  over  $18,000,  will  sell  for  $9,500  for  quick 
sale,  $3,000  cash,  balance  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VINELAND,  New  Jersey. — Splendid  chicken 
farm  priced  under  $5,500;  ideal  conditions, 
cozy  cottage,  five  rooms  and  bath;  new  chicken 
houses  accommodate  nine  hundred  laying  liens. 
Apply  CHURCHMAN,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Farm,  10  to  20pacres,  in  New  York 
State,  50  to  100  miles  from  New  York,  with 
poultry;  state  full  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER 
8568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  112  acres,  on  trunk  boulevard,  chance 
cater  heavy  tourist;  8  registered  Jersey  cows, 
keep  15-20  cows;  house,  8  rooms,  bath,  steam 
heat,  electric  lights;  particulars,  write  B. 
SMART,  Warner,  N.  H. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satistaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y'. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  W1XSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  1930  crop, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  $2.2 
F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N. 


in  gallon  cans, 
5  per  gallon. 
Y. 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-handed  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
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licious  pies;  five  fruits  instead  of  one;  rich, 
wholesome,  delicious  pie  filling;  prepared  at  the 
farm  from  sun  ripened  fruits  and  cane  sugar; 
ready  for  use;  5-lb.  pails,  $1,  express  collect. 
HIGHLAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


1  URE  HOMEMADE  jams,  prepared  on  the  farm 
from  ripe  fruits,  fresh  from  our  orchards  and 
pure  cane  sugar:  1  dozen  (4 -pint  glass  jars, 
$3.60;  send  no  money,  pay  postman.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  gallon  cans,  $3;  maple 
10-lb.  tins,  35c  ib. ;  1-lb.  cakes,  40c. 
ERS’  EXCHANGE,  Franklin,  A’t. 


sugar, 

FARAI- 


f  OR  SALE — Forkner  light  draft  orchard  cul¬ 
tivator,  practically  new.  A.  o.  CHAPIN. 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  SMEAD— Yes.  AVrite  MANAGER,  Ny- 
ack,  N.  Y. 


4%  ACRES  and  house  and  barn  for  sale;  $400 
takes  all;  phone  Flushing  2758-R;  coal  and 
oil  discovered  in  neighborhood.  I’.  F.  GOLS- 
NER,  29  19th  St.,  College  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ilay  mower  (Wood),  two-horse,  5- 
ft.  cut;  also  reaper,  binder;  good  condition; 
sell  reasonable.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Geo.  S. 
Graham,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Summer  home,  hunter’s  lodge, 
camp  site,  good  plain  farm,  or  with  Summer 
boarders,  or  several  cottages;  253  acres,  70 
tillage,  wood,  pasture,  sugar  orchard,  fruit,  ex¬ 
cellent  water  piped,  high  elevation,  extra  good 
view;  mail,  telephone;  nine  pleasant  rooms; 
$3.^0,  cheap;  owner.  ALBERT  HUTCHINSON, 
Rj^j,  Chester,  A’t. _ 

KOilLfEXT — Dairy  business  in  Long  Island  for 
exfUrienced  man;  25  cows,  bottle  route,  all 
new  miprovements.  ADA’ERTISER  8550,  care 
Rural  ?\'ew- Yorker. 
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FOR  SALE  or  rent,  10-room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity  spring  water;  State  road;  chicken 
house,  garage,  about  3  acres.  GEO.  PETERS, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y’. 


AVANTED  farm  or  land  near  Poughkeepsie, 
Newburgh  or  any  large  town  in  New  York 
State;  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  A’EISIl- 
LOAV,  9  Field  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 115  acres,  Central  New  York:  good 
buildings;  producing  grade  A  milk;  500-hen 
henhouse,  woodlot,  small  fruit,  brook  and  well 
water:  cheap.  ADVERTISER  8554,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tractor  sawmill,  state  price  and 
condition.  BOX  157,  Lakeliurst,  N.  J. 


ADULTS  or  children  to  board  on  a  farm.  MRS. 
VOSS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  Conn. 


BOARD  wanted  for  a  month  on  a  liome-like 
farm  for  adult  and  two  children  (3-2  years) ; 
no  fancy  frills  but  must  be  clean  and  whole¬ 
some;  state  your  particulars;  must  tie  reason¬ 
able.  SIRS.  AVM.  SOMMER,  419  Martin  St., 
Roselle,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  pure  1930  maple  syrup, 
$2  gallon.  LOREN  S.  AVESTCOTT,  Erieville, 
N.  Y. 


Y’OUNG  woman  with  three-year  child  wishes 
room  and  board  on  farm  in  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire;  reasonable  rates.  ELIZABETH 
HABER,  860  Troy  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

>-  ■  • 
BOARDERS  wanted,  rates  reasonable,  farm 
home.  MILFOBD  BABCOCK,  Ausable  Chasm, 
N.  Y. 


GUESTS  taken,  quiet  farm  home,  two  miles 
from  highway;  beautiful  scenery.  AIRS. 
MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield,  1’a. 


AVANTED — A  buyer  for  the  best  50-acre  farm 
in  State,  with  or  without  stock  and  tools; 
income  now;  must  be  seen  to  he  appreciated. 
B.  L.  QUICK,  It.  1,  Taunton,  Mass.  Tel.  243MK. 


NEAV  tractor  mower  and  power  take  off  for 
10-20  International  tractor  cheap,  at  once; 
also  new  P.  &  O.  plow  never  used.  L.  IIAL- 
LENBECK,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  level  acres,  2-room  cabin,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  town  of  ten  thousand;  light,  phone, 
school  bus:  $750;  poultry  plant  adjoining,  $10,- 
000.  ADA'ERTISER  8556,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Poultry  farm,  15  acres  of  good 
high  truck  land,  7-room  house  and  buildings 
for  1.000  layers  and  colony  houses  for  chicks; 
%  mile  of  Selbyville.  Del.,  witli  latest  improve¬ 
ments;  water  and  electricity.  AV.  II.  GRIFFIN, 
Selbyville,  Del. 


YIONEY’-MAKING  dairy  farm,  on  State  road,  all 
level  Alfalfa  land:  90  heads,  making  grade  A 
milk:  new  barn  with  all  improvements;  tine 
residence  and  two  other  good  houses;  price 
$37,500,  $10,000  down:  first  time  for  sale:  no 
agents;  inquire  by  OTTO  STEINER,  Prattsville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  N.  Y.  State— $1,700  takes  10-roora, 
well-built  house;  large  piazza;  good  country 
road;  on  electric  line;  high  elevation;  2  barns; 
18  miles  to  Saratoga  Springs;  $1,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  ARNOLD,  P.  O.  Box  266, 
Great  Neck,  I..  I,,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 62  acres,  barn,  3  henhouses,  2-car 
garage.  7-room  newly  painted  house:  price 
$6,000.  $2,000  down.  MRS.  AVM.  WITTKE, 

High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEYIAN,  Gentile,  desires  accommodations 
during  vacation  and  week-ends,  private  farm, 
no  other  boarders;  retired,  rural,  within  six 
hours  from  New  York  City;  use  of  saddle- 
horse  desirable  but  not  essential ;  send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  ADVERTISER  8500,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GUESTS  taken,  large,  quiet  old-fashioned  farm 
home;  beautiful  scenery  and  excellent  table 
board.  MRS.  HARRY  B.  CHAMPION,  Clinton, 
N.  Y. 


HAY  RAKE  wanted,  good  condition,  modern 
type,  vicinity  Red  Hook,  N.  Y’.;  complete  de¬ 
scription  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8569,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Indian  blankets,  old  or  frayed, 
jewelry,  relics.  F.  K.  COOKE,  Box  414, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AVILL  board  3  or  4  on  farm,  no  other  boarders; 

no  objections  to  family  with  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8562,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COYIPLETE  hydraulic  cider-making  plant  for 
sale;  in  first-class  condition.  Ar.  AI.  ROBBINS, 
Middleville,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Customers  for  day-old  AA’hite  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs.  CHAS.  DY’GERT,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 
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IT’S  WISE  TO  CHOOSE  A  SIX 


Compare  the  Value 
Compare  the  Price 


It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  new  Chevrolet  Six  is  winning 
such  widespread  popularity.  All  you  need  to  do  is  compare  it 
with  any  other  automobile  of  comparable  cost  —  value  for  value 
and  price  for  price  ! 

You  will  discover  that  Chevrolet  is  the  only  low-priced  car  that 
gives  you  the  outstanding  advantages  of  a  six -cylinder  motor. 
And  if  you  have  ever  driven  a  six-cylinder  car,  you  know  what 
a  difference  six  cylinders  make  —  in  smoothness,  power,  flexi¬ 
bility,  long  life  and  greater  driver  comfort! 

You  will  discover  that  Chevrolet  is  the  only  low-priced  automo¬ 
bile  offering  bodies  by  Fisher  —  a  factor  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  in  determining  motor  car  value.  Chevrolet -Fisher  bodies 
are  built  of  selected  hardwood  and  steel  —  assuring  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  miles  of  quiet,  carefree  service.  They  are 
carefully  padded  to  prevent  drumming  and  rumble.  And  they 
embody  every  modern  safety  and  convenience  feature. 


The  Coach ,  $565,  f.  o .  b.  factory,  Flint ,  Michigan 

■  '  i 

You  will  discover  that  Chevrolet  is  the  only  low-priced  car 
combining  all  of  these  modern  chassis  features  —  four  long  semi- 
elliptic  springs;  four  Lovejoy  hydraulic  shock  absorbers;  com¬ 
pletely-enclosed  internal-expanding  4-wheel  brakes;  banjo-type 
rear  axle;  and  a  heavy  channel  steel  frame,  with  four  rugged 
cross  -  members. 

And  when  you  investigate  economy,  you  will  make  another 
important  discovery  —  for  the  Chevrolet  Six  is  just  as  eco¬ 
nomical  as  any  car  you  can  buy.  It  costs  no  more  for  oil.  It 
costs  no  more  for  gas.  It  costs  no  more  for  tires.  It  costs  no 
more  for  service.  And  it  is  sold  at  prices  anyone  can  affor  d. 

Before  you  consider  any  other  low-priced  car,  compare  it  with 
the  new  Chevrolet  Six.  Compare  values  !  Compare  prices  !  The 
more  thorough  your  comparison,  the  more  certain  you  are  to 
conclude  that  "It’s  wise  to  choose  a  Six!” 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


CHEVROLET  SIX 


Sport  Roadster  .$555  Club  Sedan  .  .  .  $665 

Coach . $565  Sedan . $675 

Coupe . $565  Special  Sedan  .  $725 

(6  wire  wheels  standard 
Sport  Coupe  ..  .$655  an  Special  Sedan) 


ROADSTER  or  PHAETON 

*495 


Sedan  Delivery  .$595 

Light  Delivery 

Chassis . $365 

Roadster  Deliv’y$440 

(.Pick-up  box  extra) 


1H  Ton  Chassis  $520 
With  Cab . $625 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Mich.  Special 
Equipment  Extra. 
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Rambling,  Along,  on  Long,  Acres 


HREE  cheers ;  the  corn  is  all  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  first  time,  a  job  I  al¬ 
ways  dread.  Cultivating  check- 
rowed  corn  with  a  riding  cultivator 
and  a  well-trained  team  is  fun  com¬ 
pared  with  a  walking  cultivator,  one 
horse  which  does  not  know  his  business  and  corn 
planted  one  way.  Very  few  of  us  fruit  men  in 
Southwestern  Michigan  own  a  check-row  planter, 
as  our  little  dabs  of  corn  do  not  warrant  the  extra 
expense. 

1  have  no  quarrel  with  the  men  who  say  hoeing 
corn  is  all  foolishness,  but  I  do  believe  that  hoed 
corn  responds  with  extra  fast  growth,  so  I  patiently 
pulverize  the  lumps,  behead  the  thistles,  chop  off 
that  June  grass  which  sticks  above  the  furrow  slice, 
and  draw  up  fresh  soil  around  the  young  corn.  I 
have  seen  rows  of  corn  so  long  that  they  were  lost 
in  the  distance,  and  the  field  so  wide  than  it  looked 
like  a  day's  journey  just  to  cross  it,  this  on  the 
Mississippi  River  bottom.  Hoeing  corn  in  such  fields 
is  evidently  an  economic  impossibility,  hut  the  small 
patches  we  fruit  men  put  out  are  hoed 
with  comparative  ease  and  dispatch. 

That  mare  I  bought  was  supposed  to 
he  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  but  the  man  I  bought  her  from 
must  have  been  a  first  cousin  of  Ana¬ 
nias.  If  she  ever  worked  single  before 
1  miss  my  guess.  We  had  a  large  and 
lovely  time  cultivating  corn  with  a  one- 
horse  cultivator.  The  boys  were  pick¬ 
ing  strawberries  for  a  neighbor,  so  the 
mare  and  I  went  to  it,  through  it,  over 
it,  around  it,  across  it,  but  we  did  not 
give  up  the  ship — whoa,  back  up,  this 
was  dry  land— well,  anyway  we  culti¬ 
vated  the  corn,  and  it  looks  fine,  after 
Calvin  uncovered  the  hills. 

The  farmer  who  knows  upon  what 
crop  to  specialize  these  days  is  a  60 
horsepower  expert.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  pulled  out  fruit  trees  and 
vineyard  and  gone  into  cows.  Now 
the  local  milk  station  calmly  announces 
that  it  is  getting  too  much  milk,  and 
notifies  the  small  dairymen  no  longer 
to  send  their  cans.  Potatoes  are  75 
cents  a  peck  right  now,  but  wait  until 
next  Fall  when  all  those  added  acres 
begin  to  come  to  market.  My  Black 
Mercer  potatoes  are  over  a  foot  tall, 
and  going  strong.  If  they  keep  green 
and  continue  to  grow  until  frost,  as  the 
friend  who  sent  them  assured  me  they 
would,  I  hope  to  beat  his  record  of 
vines  over  six  feet  long.  Right  near 
those  few  hills  of  spuds  is  an  orchard 
row  supposed  to  he  in  sod.  Instead  it 
raises  an  enormous  crop  of  Canada 
thistles  and  wild  mustard.  I  am  sic¬ 
kling  off  that  mess  and  using  it  to 
mulch  the  Black  Mercer  potatoes.  I  never  could 
grasp  the  technique  of  the  old-time  scythe,  so 
1  prefer  a  sharp  sickle  for  small  jobs  such  as  around 
trees  and  waste  places.  Dad  could  use  both  scythe 
and  cradle,  as  he  was  raised  on  a  farm,  hut  my 
early  days  were  spent  in  the  manse  among  Dad's 
books,  and  later  I  found  it  impossible  to  mow  with 
any  speed  or  effect.  My  mowing  looks  like  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  hard  Winter  after  a  crop  failure. 

Calvin  and  I  have  a  secret  all  our  own,  a  quail’s 
nest  back  by  the  spring  with  an  added  white  egg 
every  day.  We  shall  keep  our  distance  and  only 
take  a  peek  once  in  a  while.  It  is  just  at  the  end 
of  where  we  grubbed  out  a  few  more  peach  trees 
and  turned  the  ground  into  a  second  garden,  which 
Calvin  and  I  planted  to  snap  beans,  cow  peas,  pop¬ 
corn  and  sweet  corn.  I  shall  detassel  the  sweet  corn 
so  it  will  not  spoil  the  three  rows  of  black  and 
rice  popcorn.  Calvin  and  I  have  been  working  in 
the  garden.  I  crawl  along  on  my  knees,  and  scratch 
around  the  carrots  and  mangels,  while  it  is  his  job 
to  point  out  where  the  tiny  things  aie,  as  I  can 
barely  see  them.  I  planted  quite  a  few  mangels 
this  year,  as  the  old  red  cow  thinks  they  are  equal 
to  ice  cream  and  frosted  cake. 

We  gave  the  henhouse  a  real  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  strong  enough  to  do  some  real 
burning.  Those  mites  just  curled  up  and  died  when 
that  stuff  struck  them.  Spraying  with  strong  pres¬ 
sure  behind  the  nozzle  sure  does  reach  every  crack 
and  crevice.  I  oiled  the  roosts  as  an  added  precau- 
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tion,  so  the  hens  should  sleep  in  peace  and  comfort. 

1  have  an  Early  Richmond  cherry  tree  which 
ripens  its  fruit  on  one-half  the  tree  a  week  earlier 
than  on  the  other  half.  It  has  done  that  for  two 
years  now.  It  is  a  nursery  tree,  budded,  so  there 
is  no  freak  grafting  to  explain  the  jmzzle.  It  doesn't 
matter,  as  it  only  means  cherry  pie  a  week  earlier 
than  usual.  The  mulberry  tree  is  loaded  with  green, 
red  and  black  fruits,  and  the  boys  spend  consider¬ 
able  time  filling  themselves.  Calvin  and  Kenny 
bring  in  some  and  eat  them  with  milk  and  sugar,  but 
my  taster  is  too  old  for  that.  Currants  are  ripening 
fast,  so  things  will  begin  to  come  our  way  again. 


Types  of  Saddle  Horses 

1D1NG  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  again. 
Most  cities  in  New  York  State  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  50,000  or  over  have  one  or  two  riding  acade¬ 
mies  and  a  bridle  path.  The  automobile  has  lost  its 
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Hunters,  jumpers,  polo  ponies  and  officers’  mounts 
represent  types  rather  than  breeds.  Morgans  have 
their  own  registry,  but  are  also  eligible  to  register 
in  the  American  Trotting  Register  Association.  They 
are  classified  as  a  standard  bred  horse.  Many 
hunters  and  jumpers  contain  Morgan  blood.  The 
Morgans  take  their  name  from  their  founder,  a 
stallion  named  Justin  Morgan.  He  died  at  28  years 
of  age  in  1821.  He  and  his  descendants  are  noted 
for  their  wonderful  beauty  of  form  and  great  en¬ 
durance.  A  great  many  hunters  also  contain  Thor¬ 
oughbred  blood. 

The  so-called  “half  bred  horse,”  so  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  New  York  State,  carries  50  per  cent  or  more 
Thoroughbred  blood.  Eight  inches  of  hone  is  con¬ 
sidered  ample  for  this  type  horse.  The  measure¬ 
ment  is  taken  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the  cannon 
below  the  knee.  The  quality  of  the  hone  is  of  more 
importance  than  size,  the  hone  should  he  clean  and 
hard  and  flat  with  the  tendons  well  defined.  A  sad¬ 
dle  horse  to  possess  merit  will  represent  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  equine  intelligence.  It  is  therefore  very  es¬ 
sential  in  raising  young  horses  of  this 
type  to  establish  confidence  at  an  early 
age.  r.  w.  duck. 


Establish  confidence  at  an  early  age.  It  requires  patience  and  training  properly  to 

develop  a  saddle  horse.  Fig.  417 
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This  horse  carries  considerable  Arabian  bio  off. 

a  fast-gaited  horse. 


He  has  great  endurance,  but  is  not 
Fig.  418 


glamor  and  novelty.  Equitation  presents  a  new  and 
fascinating  field  of  interest. 

Type  plays  a  much  more  important  part  in  select¬ 
ing  a  saddle  horse  than  breed.  The  American  or 
five-gaited  saddle  horse  is  a  breed  that  has  been 
produced  by  selection.  They  have  a  recognized  as¬ 
sociation  which  was  established  in  1S91.  In  the 
East,  however,  the  five-gaited  horse  is  not  popular, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  public  is  not  used 
to  this  type  of  horse.  When  imported  from  his 
principal  native  States,  viz.,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  this  horse  is  not  properly  ridden  and  kept 
schooled.  He  therefore  soon  degenerates,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  rack,  mixes  gaits  and  makes  a  poor 
showing. 

The  three-gaited  or  so-called  English  type  saddle 
horse  is  the  popular  type  in  Eastern  States  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  These  horses  perform  at  the  walk,  trot, 
canter.  This  type  horse  may  or  may  not  he  regis¬ 
tered  in  an  association.  An  American  saddle  horse 
may  be  capable  of  only  three  gaits  and  still  be  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  breed  association  hooks.  Arab  horses 
in  the  United  States  are  registered  in  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Thoroughbred  Studbook.”  In  England  they  are 
registered  in  the  “General  Studbook  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.”  The  Arabian  Horse  Club  also  publishes  a 
studbook  in  which  Arabians  are  registered.  Arabian 
blood  enters  into  the  foundation  stock  of  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  horse.  The  Thoroughbred  is  the  oldest 
breed  of  horses.  All  types  or  breeds  of  light  horses 
contain  some  Thoroughbred  blood. 


Should  New  Seeding  Alfalfa 
Be  Clipped? 

ABOUT  September  1  each  year 
many  New  York  State  farmers 
are  faced  with  the  question  of  clipping 
their  new  seedings  of  Alfalfa.  Whether 
or  not  this  can  safely  be  done  depends 
on  many  factors.  Damage  from  winter- 
killing  is  often  greatly  increased  as  a 
result  of  clipping  new  seeding  Alfalfa 
so  late  in  the  season  that  the  Alfalfa 
does  not  have  a  chance  to  make  at 
least  eight  inches  of  growth  during  the 
Fall.  Any  farmer  who  cuts  Alfalfa  in 
September  is  taking  a  chance  whether 
it  he  new  seeding  or  an  old  and  well- 
established  stand. 

Annual  weeds  such  as  redroot, 
lamb’s-quarters  and  barn  grass  often 
threaten  to  go  to  seed  if  the  Alfalfa  is 
not  cut.  Sometimes  these  annual  weeds 
grow  so  large  that  they  seriously 
shade  and  crowd  the  Alfalfa.  So  far 
as  the  danger  of  these  weeds  going  to 
seed  is  concerned  there  is  little  danger 
to  the  Alfalfa,  for  the  Alfalfa  grows 
so  rapidly  the  following  year  and 
growth  starts  so  early  that  these  an¬ 
nual  weeds  have  little  chance.  Greater 
weed  competition  comes  from  such 
weeds  as  daisy  fleabane,  quack  grass 
and  Blue  grass.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  annual  weeds  are  so  large  that  the 
growth  of  Alfalfa  is  seriously  retarded 
then  cutting  the  weeds  to  give  the  Al¬ 
falfa  a  chance  seems  to  he  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Every  farmer  must  answer  this  question 
for  himself,  but  it  is  a  good  rule  to  go  by  that  the 
greatest  safety  lies  on  the  side  of  not  clipping. 

F.  L.  Sage  of  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  cut  part  of  a 
field  of  Alfalfa  about  September  1  last  year.  The 
remainder  of  the  field  will  produce  good  Alfalfa  this 
year.  The  part  where  the  Alfalfa  was  cut  late  last 
Summer  did  not  stand  the  Winter  well.  In  another 
season  he  might  have  had  equally  good  results  on 
the  part  that  was  cut  September  1.  But  last  Fall 
the  weather  conditions  after  September  1  were  not 
favorable  for  rapid  growth,  and  the  result  was  that 
this  clipped  Alfalfa  went  into  the  Winter  with  less 
than  four  inches  of  growth  on  most  of  the  Alfalfa 
plants  cut  September  1. 


l.  II.  w. 
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Transplanted  Lettuce  was  Profitable 

VEGETABLE  grower  in  South  Jersey  operat¬ 


ing  a  small  acreage  of  land  under  irrigation 
tried  transplanting  a  part  of  his  early  lettuce  crop 
this  Spring.  He  figured  that  it  cost  him  about  $1,000 
to  produce  an  acre  of  lettuce,  using  transplanted 
plants.  This  included  the  cost  of  seed,  transplant¬ 
ing,  hotbed  sash,  frames,  flats,  one  carload  of  ma¬ 
nure,  one  ton  of  a  5-S-5  fertilizer,  one  ton  of  hone 
and  the  labor  involved  in  the  caring  for  and  setting 
the  plants  into  the  field. 

Early  in  April  the  plants  were  taken  out  of  the 
flats  in  the  cold  frames  and  planted  in  the  field,  spac- 
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ing  them  12x15  inches.  They  started  growing  and 
when  ready  to  cut  over  1,300  boxes  per  acre  were  cut 
and  marketed  at  an  average  price  of  $2.50  a  box. 

Lettuce  seed  was  sown  in  the  field  adjoining  the 
transplanted  plants,  and  although  the  plants  grew 
fast,  they  were  at  least  i0  days  later  in  maturing. 
The  heads  were  irregular  in  size,  the  stand  was  not 
so  good  and  only  900  boxes  were  sold  with  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $1.25  a  box. 

Vegetable  growers  realize  that  in  order  to  make 
good  returns  per  acre,  they  will  necessarily  have  to 
arrange  for  their  crops  to  mature  either  ahead  or 
following  the  general  mass  of  production.  To  have 
the  crops  mature  before  the  glut  on  the  market  neces¬ 
sitates  such  equipment  as  irrigation  and  plant  grow¬ 
ing  structures.  It  also  requires  good  soil  conditions 
suitable  for  rapid  plant  growth  and  a  good  manager 
who  knows  his  job.  c.  H.  nissley. 


Eastern  Shore  Potatoes  Coming 

HE  “Eastern  Shore”  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
is  the  country’s  potato  patch  for  a  short  time  in 
Summer.  Its  shipping  season  fits  snugly  between 
that  of  Southern  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  If 
there  is  no  overlapping  and  the  crop  matures  on 
schedule,  this  compact  little  area  fills  the  market  in 
late  June  and  in  July,  and  ships  so  heavily  that  the 
total  output  amounts  to  fully  one-third  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  early  crop  shipments.  The  growers  have 
learned  how  to  produce  good  crops  and  how  to  sell 
them.  They  use  good  seed,  take  care  of  the  crop 
and  sell  it  through  well-managed  marketing  associa¬ 
tions.  They  keep  well  informed  on  the 
crop  and  market  developments  in  other 
sections  and  handle  the  shipments  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Eastern  Shore  producers 
have  one  advantage  over  earlier  south¬ 
ern  potato  growers  in  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket  when  old  potatoes  are  out  of  com¬ 
petition.  The  quality  of  Eastern  Shore 
potatoes  is  well  known  to  consumers. 

Some  years  they  are  the  first  really 
good  and  reliable  on  the  market  in 
quantity. 

Among  the  heavy  shipping  stations 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  are  Capeville, 

Eastville,  Exmore,  Belle  Haven,  Keller, 

Bloxom,  Snow  Hill,  Mears,  Cobbs  and 
Cheriton.  Some  of  these  stations  send 
out  over  1,000  carloads  in  a  good  sea¬ 
son.  Eastern  Shore’s  total  output 
last  year  was  about  18,000  carloads 
but  such  figures  hardly  will  be  reached 
this  year  owing  to  dry  weather.  The 
movement  will  probably  reach  the  peak  the  first 
week  in  July.  First  cars  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  are  expected  about  June  25,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  from  Maryland  probably  will  not  be  very  heavy 
until  the  second  week  of  July. 

Before  the  rains  of  June  7,  8  and  9,  and  again  June 
17,  most  shippers  were  agreed  that  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  would  ship  only 
14,000  to  16,000  cars  this  season.  Shipments  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  last  season  were  17,- 
007  cars  and  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  2,350  cars  or 
a  total  of  19,957  cars.  If  the  Eastern  Shore  shipped 
16,000  cars  this  season  that  would  be  only  approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent  of  the  shipments  last  season 
which  is  in  line  with  the  estimate  released  by  the 
Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  Division  on  June  10. 
But  the  rain  has  changed  the  outlook  somewhat  and 
some  factors  are  now  expecting  a  crop  nearly  as 
large  as  last  season. 

Yields  of  the  fields  that  have  been  dug  are  vari¬ 
able,  ranging  from  25  to  55  barrels  to  the  acre 
but  the  average  probably  is  around  30  or  35  barrels. 
Several  cars  have  failed  to  grade  because  of  the 
small  size  of  the  potatoes.  However,  quality  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  potato  crop  is  expected  to  be  fairly 
good  this  season.  g.  b.  f. 


Around  the  Farm 

AIN  on  garden,  field  and  orchard!  How  de¬ 
lightful  it  is  to  wake  up  in  the  night  and  hear 
the  raindrops  pattering  on  the  roof,  and  know  that 
all  Nature  is  being  refreshed  and  invigorated.  This 
morning  it  is  like  looking  out  upon  a  new  world — 
waving  fields  of  grass  and  oats,  interspersed  with 
green  orchards  laden  with  fruit. 

Cornfields  are  like  a  huge  checkerboard  set  with 
green  men,  or  marked  with  long  lines  of  little  green 
stalks,  which  give  no  hint  of  the  greatness  to  which 
they  shall  attain.  Gardens  are  rich  with  possibility 
and  promise.  The  lawn  looks  like  a  velvet  carpet 
with  figures  of  roses  and  vines  and  shrubbery.  A 
new  world,  indeed ! 


Our  season  is  better  than  last  year,  no  Juno 
drought  so  far.  The  oats  are  growing  rank.  The 
hill  corn  came  up  remarkably  quick  and  even.  We 
could  have  cultivated  it  on  the  tenth  day  after 
planting.  The  silage  corn  is  slower  in  starting  but 
came  up  well.  We  are  having  some  trouble  with 
cutworms  in  the  garden.  They  may  eat  off  a  hill  of 
corn  and  it  will  grow  up  again,  but  when  they  cut 
down  a  bean  or  a  cabbage  plant,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  early  potatoes  are  in  bud  and  also  in  bug. 
Science  has  helped  the  farmer  measurably  to  over¬ 
come  his  difficulties.  I  can  remember  when  there 
were  no  potato  bugs  and  no  blight.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  then  to  raise  potatoes.  The  soil  was  in  bet¬ 
ter  heart  and  there  were  no  diseases  or  insects  to 
combat.  Then  along  came  the  Colorado  beetle — a 
curiosity  at  first,  but  a  dreadful  scourge.  Science 
stepped  in  and  provided  us  with  Paris  green  and 
London  purple.  They  were  good,  and  effective -if  you 
could  keep  them  on  the  vines  long  enough,  but  fre¬ 
quent  rains  would  make  the  job  a  difficult  one.  The 
first  methods  of  application  were  either  a  sprin¬ 
kling  pot  or  a  whisk  broom,  or  the  poison  might  be 
mixed  with  plaster  or  rye  flour  which  stuck  on  a 
little  better.  But  sooner  or  later  it  would  wash  off. 
Then  we*  used  to  wait  until  after  a  storm.  Now  we 
watch  our  chance  to  apply  arsenate  of  lead  or  some 
blight  remedy  before  a  storm,  put  it  on  with  a  spray¬ 
er,  and  forget  all  about  it. 

Man’s  battle  with  disease,  with  insects,  and  with 
the  elements  has  been  long  and  tedious,  and  it  is  not 
over  yet.  In  the  matter  of  insects,  as  fast  as  we  get 
control  of  one  pest  another  seems  to  make  it  appear¬ 


ance.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  our 
troubles  along  that  line  have  come  to  us  from 
Europe  or  Asia — the  heritage,  it  may  be,  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  civilization.  Along  with  the  art,  the  culture, 
and  the  learning  of  our  predecessors  on  the  stage, 
we  must  take  the  fruits  of  their  ignorance  and 
neglect.  And  I  am  wondering  if  we  will  pass  on 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  any  better  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  and  evil  than  has  been  handed  out  to 
us.  The  forces  which  have  determined  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  European  and  Asiatic  civilization  have  been 
many  and  varied,  and  often  beyond  man’s  control. 
Some  of  the  same  forces  are  at  work  among  us  today. 
With  a  better  knowledge  of  them  and  of  their  laws 
and  tendencies,  we  ought  to  make  a  better  showing. 

The  Hudson  Valley  has  become  quite  a  grape  sec¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  promise  this  year  of  an  abundant 
crop.  It  still  pays  to  grow  them,  although  not  as 
well  as  it  used  to.  Some  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  meet  changing  conditions.  Strawberries 
will  produce  a  crop  the  next  year  after  planting,  but 
a  vineyard  or  an  orchard  takes  longer  to  come  into 
bearing,  and  will  overload  the  market  for  a  longer 
time ;  trees  and  vines  cannot  be  pulled  up  and  re¬ 
planted  in  a  year  or  two.  The  facilities  of  cold 
storage  have  been  of  immense  help  to  the  fruit 
grower.  The  plant  at  Bed  Hook  has  been  enlarged 
to  double  its  capacity  within  two  years.  There  is 
room  there  now  for  over  100,000  barrels  of  apples 
besides  grapes  and  berries.  There  is  also  an  apple 
packing  plant  which  last  year  handled  many  thou¬ 
sand  barrels.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the 
grower  to  sell  his  apples  about  tree  run.  These  are 
sorted  up  at  the  plant  with  less  labor  and  individual 
marketing,  and  the  result  is  a  more  uniform  grade 
of  fruit.  This  is  better  for  the  market.  b.  c. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Make  Durable  Lumber 

EVER  cut  trees  after  the  sap  starts  in  the 
Spring.  To  have  durable  lumber  cut  the  trees 
down  in  the  Fall  or  before  any  sap  starts,  say  not 


later  than  the  first  of  February,  January  is  better, 
especially  with  hard  maple  as  the  sugar  in  the  sap 
causes  the  timber  to  rot  very  soon.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  who  has  been  in  the  lumber  business 
for  over  40  years.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  some  hard 
maple  cut  after  the  leaves  had  come  out  and  in  one 
year  that  lumber  had  started  to  rot.  I  afterward 
cut  from  the  same  land  both  hard  maple  and  bass¬ 
wood.  A  few  logs  lay  two  years  and  when  I  sawed 
them  the  lumber  was  as  good  as  though  it  had  been 
recently  cut.  I  could  name  other  cases  but  a  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  I.  n.  smith. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Yr. 


When  Tomatoes  Ripen 

MOST  growers  of  tomatoes  use  stakes  to  support 
tomato  vines  when  they  become  heavily  laden. 
This  is  done  to  keep  the  tomatoes  from  the  ground 
as  tomatoes  lying  on  the  moist  ground  rot  easily. 

Some  gardeners  place  hay  or  straw  around  the  to¬ 
mato  plants  and  mulch  it  finely.  This  provides  a 
dry,  clean  place  for  the  tomatoes  when  the  vines  lop 
to  the  ground.  It  also  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  staking  and  tying  the  vines.  Those  who  have 
tried  this  method  state  that  it  is  as  fully  as  good  as 
the  staking  method.  H.  b.  i\ 


Water  Pumping  Problem 

I  have  a  spring  that  is  walled  in  about  six  feet  square 
and  very  good  water.  It  is  about  69  feet  away  from  a 
good  strong  creek.  The  house  is  about  250  feet  from 
the  creek.  The  creek  is  between  the  spring  and  the 
house.  The  grade  up  hill  to  the  house  is 
about  20  per  cent.  Will  you  let  me  know 
if  I  can  put  a  ram  in  the  creek,  take  the 
water  from  the  spring  and  pump  it  to 
the  house'/  If  I  can  do  this  I  would  have 
a  good  and  cheap  water  supply  at  the 
house.  The  spring  run  does  not  have  a 
strong  enough  drop  to  force  the  water 
from  the  spring  to  the  lious.e.  h.  a.  d. 
Pennsylvania. 

T  18  probable  that  the  installation 
of  a  double-acting  ram  will  permit 
pumping  water  as  suggested.  A  ram 
of  this  kind  uses  water  unfit  for  drink¬ 
ing  as  power  with  which  to  pump  clean 
water  for  household  use.  The  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  are : 

1.  — A  fall  of  at  least  18  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  spring  and  the  ram. 

2.  — Sufficient  water  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  fall  (three  feet  or  more)  to  op¬ 
erate  the  ram. 

In  the  case  outlined  there  is  a  prob¬ 
able  lift  of  50  to  60  feet.  Assuming 
that  a  discharge  of  one-half  gallon  per 
minute  is  desired  from  the  ram  a  flow  of  spring 
water  only  slightly  in  excess  of  this  would  be  needed, 
say  %  to  %  gallons  per  minute.  Only  enough  of 
the  spring  water  need  be  wasted  to  insure  that  dirty 
water  does  not  get  into  the  service  pipe. 

The  brook  must  have  sufficient  fall  to  permit  get¬ 
ting  a  good  flow  to  the  ram  and  to  insure  the  free 
discharge  of  the  waste  water.  With  a  fall  of  live  feet 
in  the  drive  pipe  and  a  supply  of  about  nine  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  you  should  get  the  desired  amount 
of  water. 

A  satisfactory  method  to  use  with  a  ram,  where 
conditions  will  permit,  is  to  place  a  small  attic  tame 
in  the  house  with  the  overflow  leading  to  the  barn. 
In  this  way  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  is  main¬ 
tained  at  the  house  which  can  be  drawn  rapidly  up 
to  the  capacity  of  the  tank.  A  short  section  of  rub¬ 
ber  hose  placed  in  the  service  pipe  will  lessen  the 
noise  of  the  ram. 

Before  installation  careful  measurements  and 
le  vels  should  be  taken  and  these  furnished  the 
manufacturer.  The  ram  should  then  be  placed  to 
his  specifications.  kobert  pi.  smith. 


Time  to  Plant  Strawberries 

When  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  transplant  straw¬ 
berries’/  c.  W.  s. 

Ohio. 

TRAWBEIIRIES  are  best  set  out  in  early  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  They  may 
also  be  set  in  midsummer  when  the  runners  on  the 
plants  have  made  sufficient  root,  so  that  they  can 
be  moved.  This  can  be  done  more  quickly  if  you 
are  taking  the  plants  from  your  own  bed  and  set¬ 
ting  them  in  another  place  than  where  you  have  to 
buy  the  plants  from  some  distance.  In  that  case 
they  would  have  to  be  potted  in  small  pots  and  have 
substantial  root  system. 

Where  you  are  moving  these  plants  from  your 
own  field  to  the  new  bed,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  have 
the  holes  where  they  are  to  go  already  made,  and 
then  pick  them  up  with  a  trowel,  so  as  to  leave  the 
earth  around  the  roots  undisturbed  if  possible  and 


Potato  Field  at  Onlcy,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia .  Fig.  419 
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The  next  time  you  hear  a 
neighbor  say  he  can’t  make 
money  raising  wheat,  tell  him 
what  8141  farmers  in  13  winter 
wheat  states  say  in  answer  to 
a  recent  questioning.  Their 
estimate  of  production  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  runs  from  9  to 
16.8  bushels  per  acre.  With 
fertilizer  16.3  to  26.8  bushels. 
The  average  was  12.3  bushels 
per  acre  without  fertilizer 
against  21.4  bushels  with. 

This  year  more  than  ever  it 
is  necessary  to  get  big  yields 
of  high-quality  wheat  to  make 
a  profit.  And  the  sure  way  is 
with  a  high-quality  plant  food 
.  .  .  Armour’s  Big  Crop  High 
Analysis  Fertilizer. 

Big  Crop  gives  wheat  a  good 
start  before  frost  and  helps  it 
stand  the  winter.  Big  Crop 
helps  wheat  stool  out  with  the 
first  spring  rains  and  develops 
long  heads  chuck-full  of  plump 
grain  by  the  time  harvest 
season  rolls  around  .  .  .  grain 
that  grades  high  and  brings 
the  top  price.  A  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  will  increase  your 
production  per  acre. 

Another  thing  about  Big 


Crop  that  will  interest  you,  it 
is  never  caked  or  lumpy.  It  al¬ 
ways  drills  perfectly  to  the 
last  ounce.  An  Armour  dealer 
will  help  you  figure  how  much 
Big  Crop  you  will  need  this 
fall. 


Armour  Fertilizer  h&rAs  cf>icago.v.s.a. 


Vegetable  and  Fruit  Growers! 

For  the  Control  of  Aphis  on 

Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers, 
Peas  and  of  Pear  Psylla  on  Pear  Trees 

MICOTROL 

The  Complete  Nicotine  Spray 
Containing  Its  Own  Spreader  (PENETROL) 

Can  be  combined  with  Lead  Arsenate  and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Efficiency 
verified  by  Experiment  Stations  and  Crop  Protection  Institute. 

NICOTROL  may  be  obtained  through  your  dealer  in  5-gallon  cans, 
$10.50.  Every  gallon  will  make  200  gallons  of  spray  at  a  cost  of  about 
1  cent  per  gallon. 

a  Better  Control  of  aphis— at  a  Lower  Cost  of  Spray 
Write  for  Leaflets  and  further  information 

KAY  LABORATORIES,  Incorporated 

578  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Battle  Beetles 
is  on— Use  a  Peerless 
Dust  Gun  and  win 


Built  for  service  and  gives  satisfaction. 
Will  dust  underneath  or  on  top  of  foliage. 


Write  for  circular  and  mention  this  paper 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

shipment-  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Succession, 
Flat  Duteh  and  Danish  Ball  Head.  $1.00  per  thousand; 
10  000  $8  50;  all  f.o.h.  Franklin,  shipment  via  express. 
Cash  with  order.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHIXS,  Jr..  Franklin,  Va. 


30  IRISES’1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rieh,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Boi'R,  Lysander,  N.  V. 


PLANTS 

Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout 

Celery . 

Catalog  Free. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parrel  Post  5000 


Leading: 

varieties, 

F.  O.  It. 

or  more 

too 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

..  $.35 

$1  00 

SI-65 

$1.25 

..  .65 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

,.  .60 

1.40 

2  00 

180 

.  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

3  50 

..  .60 

1  65 

2.75 

2.50 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

G 


ADD  ARC  FOR  WINTER  CROP— Hand  selects,  Danish, 
AuuAUC  Fiats,  Wakefields — SI. 50-1000.  express  paid; 
PLANTS  collect’  91.00^1000.  10  000-SJ.50.  Quick  del. 


MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS 


FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Hardy  Cabbage  Plants  Varieties 

500— 90c,  1000— St. 26  ,  5000— $5. 00.  Good  delivery 
guar.  Moss  packed.  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Depl.  P,  Box  641,  Youngstown,  O. 


HEAVY 


Name  plates  and  signs  scalloped 

glass,  3x8  ins.,  S2.00;  4x15  ins.,  *4.00,  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  0-  Wa  lace,  37  Piano  SI.,  Norwich, N.T. 


W 


ATERPROOF  CANVAS 

size,  STANLEY  CO.,  S59  Broadway,  New  York  City 


set,  them  in  a  new  place.  Handled  in 
this  way  they  will  grow  right  along  if 
they  do  not  suffer  with  drought.  That 
is  always  the  trouble  with  plants  set  in 
midsummer.  Where  one  has  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  size  bed,  they  can  be  watered.  Where 
plants  are  set  in  the  field  from  good  run¬ 
ners,  and  kept  moist  enough  so  that  they 
grow  right  along,  they  will  make  very 
good  fruiting  crowns,  so  that  a  fair  crop 
will  be  had  the  next  season. 

The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour  starts  on  August  16th  at  1 
p.  m.  The  reservations  are  coming  in 
fast  and  our  friends  are  showing  an 
interest  and  eagerness  to  be  with  a 
Rural  New-Yorker  crowd.  It  means 
something  to  them  and  it  means  some¬ 
thing  to  us  for  we  know  you  will  enjoy 
meeting  each  other  and  there  will  be  a 
community  of  interest  that  will  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  Then  too  the 
trip  is  so  worth  while,  aud  will  take  you 
to  places  you  have  dreamed  of  and  per¬ 
haps  never  thought  to  visit.  There  is  a 
choice  of  a  train  trip  or  boat  trip  between 
Seattle,  Wash,  and  Vancouver,  Canada, 
and  we  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say  which 
would  be  better  as  the  scenery  in  both 
cases  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Our  mighty  Rockies  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies  will  be  seen  in  all  their  majestic 
beauty.  If  you  want  a  different  vacation 
and  a  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  one, 
join  the  tour  and  meet  our  people.  The 
Chief  Two-Guns- White-Calf,  whose  pic¬ 
ture  appears  on  the  cover  this  week,  was 
the  model  for  the  Indian  head  on  our 
present  buffalo  nickel,  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  greet  the  tour  party  in 
Glacier  National  Park. 

A  Traveler  Endorses  the  Tour 

I  have  received  your  booklet  with 
pictures  and  plans  for  your  Coast  to 
Coast  tour.  While  I  do  not  expect  to 
take  the  trip  myself  I  am  anxious  to 
get  some  friends  interested.  I  feel  sure 
they  would  enjoy  the  trip  very  much. 
I  have  been  over  all  the  ground  you 
map.  I  have  crossed  the  Rocky  and 
Cascade  Mountains  six  times. 

I  am  not  sorry  I  have  traveled  and 
feel  I  have  something  that  no  living 
person  can  take  from  me.  I  consider  your 
planned  route  among  the  finest  I  have 
taken.  I  think  every  person  should  make 
one  trip  at  least  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  country  west  of  the  Rockies  is  so 
much  different  from  our  home  country  it 
almost  makes  a  fellow  feel  like  he  had 
dropped  out  of  the  old  United  States. 

New  York  parker  brown. 

To  the  Tourists 

The  friends  who  are  going  on  the 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  trip  ends  in  New  York  on  August 
31st  at  10.15  p.  m.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  get  home  the  same  night  some  provi¬ 
sion  must  be  made  by  each  individual  for 
a  stopping  place,  and,  as  it  is  just  prior 
to  Labor  Day,  and  New  York  City  will 
be  crowded,  it  would  be  well  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  definite  place  to  stay 
for  the  night.  This  would  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  tour  and  we  refer 
to  it  so  that  the  out-of-town  tourists  can 
make  arrangements  well  in  advance  for 
the  stopover. 
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Rev.  C.  E.  King 
Pike  Co.,  MO. 


“I  made  over  $1600 
in  my  spare  time 
taking  orders  for  Stark 
Trees, FloweringShrubs 
—etc.  in  10  months.  Then 
—to  my  great  surprise— I 
made  $426.50  in  July  and 
$502.91  in  August  alone! 
Housewives  WILL  order 
shrubs  and  Luther  Burbank 
Fruit  Creations  for  Fall  and 
Spring  Planting — Land  Owners 
WILL  give  fruit  tree  orders  in 
July  and  August !  Stark’s  huge 
Advertising  Campaign  creates  a 
demand  the  year  ’round — and  a 
PREFERENCE  FOR  STARK 
NURSERY  PRODUCTS  that  makes 
orders  come  easier  to  Stark  Salesmen!” 
Rev.  C.  E.  King,  Pike  Co.,  MISSOURI. 

Outdoor  SpareTimeWork 
Pay  and  Bonuses  Weekly 

Write  for  NEW  Terms  for  Spare  Time 
Salesmen  IMMEDIATELY!  Only  limited 
number  new  salesmen  to  be  appointed. 
USE  COUPON  BELOW— or  send 
postcard. 

Address  Box  S.  W.  108 


He  started  by  mailing 
a  coupon  just  like  this/ 


why  not  mail  this  one y 


5/i 


STARK  NURSERIES  K.N.-Y.  7 12 -30 

Box  S.  W.  108,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Till  me  how  I  can  MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 
EACH  WEEK  THIS  SUMMER  AND  FALL 
in  my  spare  time  assisting  iny  friends  in  ordering 
Stark-Burbank  Trees,  Slirubs,  Roses,  etc. 


Name . 
P.  O.. 


St.  or  R.F.D.. 


. State  .  I 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Extra  Heavy  Pressure 

New  Design 
Improved 
Construction 

Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalogue  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 

From  90c  a  roll  up 

STRIP  SHINGLES 

$3.80  a  square  and  up 

Send  for'flur  Home  Builders  Catalog 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


CAR  OWNERS: 


Yon  can  now  make 
your  own  first-class 
repairs  at  home, 
saving  big  money, 
getting  longer  car-life,  avoiding  costly  breakdowns. 
“My  Automobile”,  new  400-page  book  witii  227 
illuminating  diagrams,  written  specially  for  you  by 
famous  automotive  engineer;  tells  you  how  to 
handle  any  kind  of  job  on  any  make  of  car— how 
to  find  what’s  wrong  and  make  it  right  quickly 
and  efficiently.  No  matter  what  make  or  model 
car  you  have,  this  book  will  tell  you  just  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it  and  will  repay  its  cost!  every 
month  in  the  year.  Postpaid  price  only  *3.50. 
Money  returned  if  dissatisfied.  Send  order  today  to 


SCIENTIFIC  ROOK  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R,  15  East  26th  Street,  New  York 


COAT  TALES 


By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Perfect  Pansies  are  Possible 

The  perennial  question  of  how  to  grow 
the  best  pansies  comes  up  every  year,  and 
is  answered  in  various  ways.  There  are 
a  number  of  factors  leading  to  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  methods,  factors  such  as  facilities 
of  the  grower,  the  purpose  to  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  put,  the  time  of  year  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  plants  blooming 
at  their  best.  I  have  found,  however, 
that  most  of  these  and  other  important 
facts  in  successful  pansy  culture  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  method  which  I  have  used 
during  the  past  score  or  more  years. 

Of  the  entire  12  months  of  the  year, 
July,  in  my  experience,  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  pansies.  The  pansy  is  essentially 
a  cool  weather  plant,  and  July  sowing 
brings  them  into  flowering  mood  during 
the  cool  months  of  early  Spring.  This  is 
the  only  time  that  pansies  Avill  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  sections  where  the  Sum¬ 
mers  are  hot  and  dry.  The  plan  outlined 
later  is  probably  used,  in  its  essential 
parts  at  least,  by  many  successful  gar¬ 
deners,  but  is  set  down  here  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  others  who  have  had  trouble  with 
the  plant,  and  for  beginners  in  the  art  of 
gardening.  I  have  had  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  tell  me  that  the  plan  entailed  too 
much  work,  but  on  this  I  am  not  sure, 
for,  it  seems  to  me,  a  commercial  plants- 
raan  should  have  the  highest  quality  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Besides  the  correct  time  to  plant  the 
seed,  much  of  the  success  in  pansy  cul¬ 
ture  depends  upon  the  way  the  seedlings 
are  handled  during  the  first  two  or  three 
months.  Personally.  I  like  to  use  a  raised 
bed,  preferably  a  frame  raised  four  or 
five  inches  above  the  surrounding  sur¬ 
face.  This  gives  perfect  drainage,  and 
moisture  conditions  are  always  under 
control  of  the  operator.  The  best  soil 
that  I  have  found  for  the  seed  bed  is  well- 
rotted  turf  taken  from  a  sandy  soil,  run 
over  a  fine  screen,  and  packed  quite  firm¬ 
ly  in  the  frame.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
the  bed  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  planted. 
This  kills  many  insects  and  worms,  and 
1  have  a  notion  that  it  helps  in  keeping 
doAvn  Aveeds.  I  use  a  three-foot  square 
space  for  1,000  seeds  which,  reduced  to 
the  average  garden  space,  gives  about  a 
square  foot  of  surface  for  100  seeds. 

Soav  the  seeds  on  the  surface,  and  cover 
them  Avith  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  of 
sand.  Scatter  poAvdered  sulphur  over  the 
surface,  press  lightly  and  Avater  doAvn. 
Then  ewer  the  bed,  making  it  dark  and 
Avaterproof,  and  do  not  uncoA'er  for  about 
five  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  or  soon 
thereafter,  plants  should  start  to  come  up, 
and  the  dark  covering  should  be  removed. 
In  its  place  use  tAvo  thicknesses  of  mos¬ 
quito  netting  stretched  over  a  poultry 
netting  frame.  This  provides  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  shade  and  protects  the 
tender  plants  from  heavy,  beating  rain. 
This  protective  covering  is  left  on  until 
the  plants  haA’e  made  tAATo  true  leaves  and 
are  ready  to  be  transplanted. 

They  are  then  transplanted  to  previous¬ 
ly  prepared  soil  which  has  been  enriched 
Avith  liberal  quantities  of  AA'ell-rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  spacing  the  plants  six  inches  apart 
if  they  are  for  garden  use  and  eight  inches 
apart  if  exhibition  floAi'ers  are  Avanted. 
After  this,  careful  watering  during  dry 
periods  and  AA-eeding  Avhen  necessary  is 
all  that  is  needed.  A  Winter  mulch  of 
salt  hay  or  coarse  straAvy  manure  may 
be  beneficial  in  sections  of  little  snow,  al¬ 
though  I  find  it  unnecessary  in  Northern 
Michigan. 

A  Avord  of  caution  should  be  sounded 
in  regard  to  seed.  Here  is  a  place  Avhere 
one  can  easily  get  off  on  the  wrong  foot, 
if  he  thinks  lie  is  practicing  economy  by 
buying  cheap  seed.  There  Avas  a  time 
Avhen  Ave  had  to  look  to  Europe  for  the 
best  grade  of  seed,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  two  or  three  sections  of  this 
country  have  the  correct  climate  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-quality  seeds.  In  any 
case,  get  the  best  seed  obtainable  and 
give  the  resulting  product  the  best  care 
possible  if  you  would  have  outstanding 
pansies.  C.  w.  avood. 

Michigan. 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

The  Regal  lily  folloAVS  closely  on  the 
Madonna  and  covers  the  greater  part  of 
June.  I  can  endorse  all  the  praise  that 
has  been  gh’en  it.  I  do  not  find  a  sin¬ 
gle  defect.  So  far  the  Madonna  lily,  has 
not  flourished  in  our  garden.  For  some 
reason  it  does  not  find  congenial  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  Regal  lily  is  at  home.  The 
huge  buds,  reminding  me  of  the  bill  of 
some  giant  water  foAvl,  Avill  form  on  tiny 
stems  only  12  or  15  inches  high,  and 
these  fragile-looking  stems  never  fail  to 
hold  the  massive  floAver  erect.  The  tall 
stems  always  support  a  circlet  of  lilies, 
as  many  as  24  to  a  stem.  The  first  floAver 
generally  hangs  on  till  the  last  bud  opens, 
presenting  a  great  crown  of  floAvers.  The 
fragrance  is  poAverful.  The  stems,  clothed 
jn  narroAV  leaves,  are  as  tough  as  whale¬ 
bone.  A  broken  one  is  never  seen.  The 
lilies  usually  arrange  themsehTes  artis¬ 
tically  in  seA’eral  tiers.  Nature  sees  to  it 
that  there  is  no  unseemly  eroAvding.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  Regal  lily  Avill  surpass 
nil  other  lilies  in  popularity,  and  I  can 
believe  it.  It  ir  said  to  grow  easily  from 
seed.  I  thought  is  good  business  to  invest 
jn  a  liberal  supply  of  bulbs,  and  must  noAV 
liave  close  to  a  thousand  that  Avill  bloom 
next  year. 

r  J  am  allowing  a  number  of  the  finest 
delphiniums  to  go  to  seed,  and  it  is  al¬ 
ready  ripening.  I  have  heard  that  fresh- 
J  gathered  seed  will  germinate  easily  and 
Quickly,  and  I  shall  test  it  if  I  can  find 
,..,avfrable  place.  Any  good  garden  soil 
'  do  for  the  seed.  If  the  seed  bed  be 


very  dry,  it  may  be  sprinkled  and  then 
covered  Avith  the  sides  of  strong  paper 
boxes  to  retain  the  moisture.  As  soon  as 
the  seed  sprouts,  the  paper  covering 
should  be  removed,  or  raised  up  a  feAV 
inches  to  continue  the  shade.  The  plants 
must  have  air  and  some  sunshine  to  keep 
them  from  growing  spindly.  We  have  a 
fine  stand  of  plants  from  Spring-sown 
seed.  Coreopsis  and  larkspur  still  per¬ 
sist.  The  neAV  double  larkspur  in  sep¬ 
arate  colors  is  far  superior  to  the  old. 
The  Japanese  Irises  are  feeling  the 
drought.  They  like  a  moist  soil.  Some 
of  their  floAvers  are  goi-geous.  I  cut  a 
purple  one  to  see  Iioav  long  it  Avould  last. 
It  lasted  only  a  day,  but  an  unnoticed 
bud  opened  and  remained  fresh  for  two 
or  three  days. 

A  circlet  of  Regal  lilies  has  been  on 
exhibition  in  a  doAvntoAvn  store  AvindoAV 
for  a  Aveek  and  still  looks  aa-c11.  One  is 
ahvays  hearing  of  nostrums  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  freshness  of  cut  floAvers.  After 
trying  several  of  them  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  positive  results.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  searing  the  cut  ends  of  the  stems 
Avith  fire  or  boiling  Avater  is  very  effecth'e, 
but  people  will  have  their  beliefs. 

We  grubbed  out  the  hardy  Salvia.  The 
stems  greAV  tall  and  fell  down,  and  to- 
AA'ards  the  last  of  the  blooming  period,  at 
least  when  they  were  disturbed,  exhaled 
a  very  offensive  odor ;  neither  did  the 
floAvers  sell  well.  I  think  well  of  the 
hardy  Ageratum  ;  late  in  the  Fall  it  be¬ 
comes  a  mass  of  fluffy  blue  floAvers,  stand¬ 
ing  about  tAvo  feet  high.  The  Early  Elder 


daisies,  after  I  had  thought  their  bloom¬ 
ing  season  over,  liaA-e  sent  up  a  number 
of  fresh  flowers.  They  are  a  most  useful 
perennial  and  persist  on  to  the  season  of 
the  Shasta  daisy.  Some  of  the  Gail- 
lardia  blooms  are  the  largest  I  eA-er  saw, 
no  doubt  that  is  due  to  my  buying  se¬ 
lected  seed.  It  is  the  greatest  eA’er- 
bloomer  among  all  the  perennials.  A 
useful  floAver  for  cutting  Ave  have  found 
in  Veronica  spicata  Avith  its  blue  spikes.  It 
will  flourish  Avithout  any  attention.  An¬ 
other  form,  Veronica  longifolia,  is  said 
to  be  still  better,  and  I  have  soavii  some 
seed  of  it. 

The  Oriental  poppies  bloom  over  a 
long  period,  at  least  Avhen  the  plants  are 
of  different  ages.  There  are  iioav  seA-eral 
named  varieties  said  to  be  superior  in 
size  and  color.  I  sent  for  five  of  these, 
knoAvn  as  Masterpiece,  Trilby,  Flanders, 
Wurtemberg  and  Lula  McNeeley.  The 
last  is  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all.  In  ad¬ 
dition  I  sent  for  a  white  poppy,  knoAvn 
as  Perry’s  White,  lately  introduced  and 
still  scarce.  These  named  poppies  are  of 
great  interest  to  me,  and  I  look  after 
them  jealously.  All  look  Avell  except  the 
Flanders,  Avhich  has  lost  its  outside  leaves 
and  appears  feeble.  I  am  Avatering  them 
since  the  drought  became  so  heavy-  We 
uoav  have  many  of  the  Oriental  poppies, 
and  they  flourish  like  AAreeds,  yet  there 
are  persons  in  tOAvn  avIio  can’t  succeed 
Avith  them,  due  probably,  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 

An  unexpected  run  on  Dahlia  tubers 
has  developed  this  last  week  after  we 


had  planted  nearly  all  of  our  stock.  To 
oblige  customers  we  even  Avent  to  the 
field  and  dug  up  a  few  of  certain  kinds. 
I  find,  too,  that  many  people  do  not  relish 
small  tubers.  They  gauge  them  by  their 
size.  It  seems  Aviso  to  hold  out  a  few 
tubers  till  July.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Making  White  Prints 

I  notice  a  request  on  page  722  for  de¬ 
tails  in  making  white  prints.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  formula  that  will  make  black 
lines  on  a  white  background : 

Prepare  paper  Avith  : 

Iron  perehloride . 610  grains 

Oxalic  acid . 308  grains 

Water  . 14  ounces 

When  the  prints  are  made  develop  in  : 

Gallic  acid . 1  ounce 

Citric  acid  . 1  ounce 

Alum  . 8  ounces 

Use  1^4  ounces  of  developer  to  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  Avater. 

Paper  is  fully  exposed  when  it  has 
changed  from  yellow  to  Avhite. 

Minnesota.  g.  h.  meyer. 


A  pha'stcian  claims  to  haAre  restored 
two  patients  to  sanity  by  pulling  their 
teeth.  When  they  see  the  bill  they  may 
go  crazy  again. — Pittsburgh  Sun. 


HERE’S  A  JOB 

for  the  BEST  FUEL, 

the  BEST  LUBRICANT 


This  tractor  pulls  three  plows  and  three  harrows  all  day  long? 


THE  ENGINE  stays  cool,  and  there  are  no 
repair  bills  due  to  faulty  lubrication  or  un¬ 
balanced  gasoline.  For  the  fuel  used  is  Socony 
Special  plus  Ethyl,  the  lubricant  Socony  Air¬ 
craft  Oil. 

New  York  and  New  England  farmers  have 
come  to  recognize  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  these  products.  They  know,  also,  that — 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  where  a  heavy  oil  is  necessary. 
It  contains  no  injurious  acids,  is  not  affected  by 
temperature  changes,  and  reduces  friction  to  a 
minimum, 

Socony  Household  Oil  is  useful  on  the 
farm  wherever  a  light  lubricant  is  required. 


Especially  adapted  to  light  machinery  it  will 
not  gum  or  become  rancid. 

Socony  Turex  Oil  is  made  to  lubricate 
Diesel  and  other  internal  combustion  engines, 
and  for  special  lubrication  of  all  machinery 
where  a  truly  high-grade,  long-life  lubricating 
oil  is  essential. 

Other  Socony  products  that  are  helping  the 
farmer  include:  Eureka  Harness  Oil . .  .  Stand¬ 
ard  Hand  Separator  Oil . .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease 
. . .  Socony  Disinfectant .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil 
. .  .  Socony  990A -Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords 
. . .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  .  ,  .  Socony 
Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus 
Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
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IET  an  electric  motor  hoist  hay.  It  will  fill  the 
*  mow  for  10  or  15  cents’  worth  of  electricity. 
Let  it  fill  your  silo  at  a  cost  of  only  3  cents  a  ton. 
Let  it  saw  wood  .  .  .  grind  grain. . . .  shred  corn. 
And  when  you've  finished,  push  it  like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  into  the  barn. 

Whether  the  temperature  is  100  in  the  shade  or 
10  below  zero,  an  electric  motor  never  needs 
warming  up.  It’s  ready  to  work  at  the  touch  of 
a  switch.  And  it  consumes  electricity  only  when 
it  is  actually  working.  Oil  it  every  six  months 
and  it  will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  service.  No 
wonder  90%  of  the  nation’s  industries  depend 
on  electric  motors. 

jj.ooo  Neiv  York  State  farms  enjoy 
dependable  electric  service 

Nearly  four  times  as  many  New  York  State  farms 
have  electricity  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Niag¬ 
ara  Hudson  electric  service  is  now  available  on  6,600 
miles  of  rural  lines.  And  dependable  Niagara  Hudson 
electricity  costs  less  today  than  when  good  hired  men 
worked  for  $25  a  month. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  In  two  ceremonies  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  ex¬ 
pedition  was  lauded  as  inspired  and  of 
great  scientific  value  to  the  world,  Rear 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  received  two 
more  medals  June  25.  The  American 
Arbitration  Association  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  presented  its 
medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to  the 
Admiral,  and  the  Aeronautical  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  America  presented  a 
special  gold  medal  at  a  dinner  at  the 
same  hotel. 

June  24  the  tri-motored  monoplane 
Southern  Cross,  which  once  flew  from 
this  country  to  Hawaii  and  Australia, 
started  from  Portmarnock,  Ireland,  for 
New  York.  In  the  pilot’s  seat  was  Capt. 
Charles  Kingsford-Smith,  veteran  of  the 
trans-Paeifie  flight,  who  once  was  lost 
and  near  starvation  for  days  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Australian  bush  country  when  his 
plane  landed  in  a  morass  and  he  could 
not  get  it  up  again.  He  had  three  com¬ 
panions,  J.  W.  Stannage,  radio  operator; 

M.  E.  Van  Dyk,  assistant  pilot,  and  Capt. 
J.  P.  Saul,  navigator.  They  had  to  land 
at  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland,  the 
next  day,  owing  to  heavy  fogs,  but 
reached  Roosevelt  Field,  E.  I.,  June  26. 
Their  journey  had  been  accomplished  in 
46%  flying  hours.  They  had  radio  com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  journey. 

June  26,  trial  of  the  mail  fraud  case 
involving  officials  of  the  Utah  Lead 
Company  resulted  in  the  sentencing  of 
three  of  the  defendants.  Charles  H. 
Beadon,  who  organized  the  company  in 
Delaware  and  promoted  its  stock  market 
activities,  was  given  four  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  placed  on  five-year  probation  at 
the  expiration  of  his  prison  term.  Besides 
this,  he  was  fined  $10,000.  Harry  H. 
Phillips,  a  Philadelphia  stock  broker, 
with  offices  in  New  York,  was  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  a  penitentiary,  and 
Michael  Barnett,  Philadelphia  lawyer 
who  conducted  his  own  defense  in  the 
trial,  was  sentenced  to  one  year  and  a 
day.  He  was  president  of  the  company. 
William  H.  Rankin,  the  one  defendant 
who  pleaded  guilty  and  gave  evidence 
valuable  to  the  Government’s  prosecution, 
got  off  with  a  suspended  sentence,  at  the 
urgenee  of  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  Irving  Spieler. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks’ 
National  Bank,  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  labor  banks,  failed  to  open  for 
business  June  26.  at  Cincinnati,  O. 
Haveth  E.  Mau,  United  States  District 
Attorney,  says  that  the  bank’s  closing 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  $1,000,000 
check-kiting  operations  of  A.  W.  Shafer, 
who  is  under  indictment  for  having  em¬ 
bezzled  $210,162.50  of  his  firm’s  money 
and  charged  with  having  caused  the 
closing  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  by  his  alleged  specula¬ 
tions.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  stock  was  owned  by  122,000  United 
States  and  Canadian  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  freight  handlers  and  station 
employes. 

Sheriff’s  deputies,  armed  with  a 
warrant,  are  searching  for  William  F. 
Sullivan,  who  is  alleged  to  have  stolen  a 
four-room  house  at  Butte,  Mont.,  moved 
it  a  mile  from  its  original  site  and  sold 
it  for  $200.  Sullivan,  the  complaint 
charges,  put  the  vacant  house  on  rollers, 
hauled  it  to  an  empty  lot,  and  sold  it 
to  Mrs.  Isabel  IJoyd.  The  house  was 
owned  by  Mrs,  Anna  Walch,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  formerly  of  Butte. 

Because  he  lost  several  toes  due  to 
amputation  Patrick  Whelan  of  Orrs 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  as  the  result  of  an  odd 
application  for  relief  under  the  State 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  laws, 
received  an  award  of  $1,717  June  27, 
because  both  feet  were  frozen  at  his 
work  of  removing  useless  wood  from  an 
island  in  severe  cold  w'eatlier  two  years 
ago. 

Fifty-six  persons  were  killed  in  the 
series  of  thunderstorms  and  squalls  which 
swept  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  as 
far  inland  as  the  Great  Lakes  June  26. 
At  Broekville,  Out.,  30  were  killed  when 
lighting  struck  a  dynamite  boat  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Twelve  persons 
were  killed  near  Caperol,  Ont.,  in  the 
wrecks  of  a  freight  train  and  a  passenger 
train.  Both  wrecks  were  caused  by 
spreading  rails  loosened  by  the  driving 
rain  and  high  waters.  A  .  farmer  was 
killed  by  lightning  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
a  nine-year-old  girl  at  Hackettstown, 

N.  J.,  met  the  same  fate.  The  storm 
broke  suddenly  along  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
after  a  day  of  heat  which  caused  pros¬ 
trations  in  many  localities.  Damage  was 
reported  from  as  far  north  as  Harbor 
Grace,  Newfoundland,  and  as  far  south 
as  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Motorists  hitherto  annoyed  by  persons 
trying  to  sell  various  articles  or  solicit¬ 
ing  contributions  in  places  where  traffic 
has  temporarily  been  held  up  will  in  the 
future  be  spared  this  type  of  nuisance  in 
Massachusetts.  A  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  went  into  effect  June  27 
making  it  illegal  to  accost  the  occupant 
of  any  machine,  stopped  at  the  signal  of 
a  police  officer  or  other  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  authority,  in  order  to  solicit  alms, 
contributions  or  subscription  or  sell  any 
merchandise  or  tickets.  The  penalty  is 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50. 

Commutation  traffic  on  the  Nations 
railroads  is  growing  despite  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  freight  and  passenger 
business  generally,  the  Railway  Age  says 


editorially.  Commutation  travel  has  not 
only  exceeded  its  1929  volume  this  year 
but  has  reached  a  peak  for  all  time.  The 
article  says,  in  comparing  commutation 
records  of  the  first  three  months  of  1922 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1930,  that  com¬ 
muters  increased  from  109,000,000  to 
nearly  118,000,000;  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  one  mile  advanced  from 
1.480,000.000  to  1,714,000,000,  and  gross 
passenger  revenues  gained  from  $16,600,- 
000  to  $19,000,000. 

Charges  that  the  wool  industry  of 
America  has  been  violating  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Laws  were  contained  in  a 
consent  injunction  decree  handed  down 
June  27  by  Federal  Judge  W.  I.  Grub  of 
Alabama,  sitting  temporarily  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  The 
order  restrains  an  important  group  in  the 
industry  from  continuing  practices  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
group  restrained  is  the  Wool  Institute, 
No.  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  an 
association  of  wool  spinners  and  iveavers 
whose  members  control  65  per  cent  of 
the  wool  output  in  the  united  States. 
The  violation  centered  around  a  public 
announcement  Dec.  12,  1929,  following 
the  stock  crash,  by  the  institute  in  behalf 
of  138  members  and  forty-four  other 
firms,  that  prices  would  not  be  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  business  depression, 
but  that  the  price  list  which  had  been 
annoueed  for  the  Spring  trade  would  be 
maintained. 

The  estate  of  George  Schlagel  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  grower  of  orchids,  was 
awarded  $50,000  in  a  sealed  verdict 
June  28,  for  the  untimely  death  in  1926 
of  20,000  orchids.  The  verdict,  opened 
by  Justice  Edward  Riegelmann,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  returned  against  the 
Kings  County  Lighting  Company,  who, 
the  plaintiff  charged,  had  been  negligent 
m  working  on  gas  mains  near  the  Schla¬ 
gel  greenhouses  and  allowed  gas  to  seep 
into  the  greenhouses  through  the  peat  in 
phich  the  blossoms  were  growing. 

^  The  gigantic  new  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Union  Terminals  development  was  for- 
pially_  opened  to  the  public  June  28  with 
a  civic  celebration.  The  occasion  marks 
a  new  chapter  in  one  of  the  greatest  ter¬ 
minal  developments,  for  the  new  52  story 
terminals  building  and  the  network  o'f 
tracks  are  only  part  of  the  picture.  There 
are  already  four  other  skyscrapers  in 
the  terminal  group,  completed,  and  three 
others  are  definitely  planned  or  already 
started.  In  addition,  there  is  a  massive 
four-track  railroad  bridge  nearly  a  mile 
long.  The  entire  program  represents  an 
investment,  of  approximately  $220,000,000. 

Capt..  Albert  E.  Flood  and  Lieut. 
Benjamin  Berkowitz,  World  War  flyers 
and  rated  two  of  the  best  pilots  among 
the  Army  Reserve  officers  at  Mitchel 
I  ield.,  were  killed  June  29  when  their 
training  plane  crashed  at  Westbury, 
L.  I. 

June  29,  Rodger  Q.  Williams,  who  last 
year  flew  the  Wright-motored  Bellanca 
ship,  the  Pathfinder,  from  Old  Orchard, 
Me.,  to  Rome,  with  (an  intermediate 
landing  for .  fuel  in  Spain,  flew  from 
Roosevelt  Field,  L.  I.,  to  Bermuda  and 
back  in  17  hours  and  three  minutes. 
His  ship  was  the  Bellanca  monoplane 
Columbia,  ivhich  Clarence  D.  Chamberlin 
flew  to  Germany  three  years  ago. 

Reversing  the  decision  of  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict-  Courts  in  Connecticut  and  in  New 
York,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  June  30  that  Dr.  Douglas 
Clyde  Macintosh,  professor  of  theology  at 
Yale  University,  and  Miss  Marie  Averill 
Bland,  war  nurse,  both  Canadians,  are 
entitled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  despite  their  conscientious  scruples 
against  bearing  arms  in  time  of  war. 
Dr.  Macintosh  was  a  chaplain  with  the 
Canadian  Army  during  the  war  and  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  with  the  American 
forces.  Miss  Bland  who  nursed  American 
wounded  soldiers  overseas  as  well  as 
Canadians  and  British,  was  refused 
citizenship  because  she  said  her  religious 
convictions  would  not  permit  her  to  bear 
arms,  though  she  was  willing  to  nurse 
the  wounded  and  help  the  United  States 
in  every  other  way  possible. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Senate  July  1 
passed  the  new  World  War  Veterans’  Pen¬ 
sion  Bill,  after  putting  into  it  the  pension 
rates  now  given  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  The  measure  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  will  cost  approximately 
$58,000,000  in  1931,  increasing  to  $160,- 
000,000  by  1936.  The  range  was  $30, 000,- 
000  to  $80,000,000  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  after  it  had  been  put  into 
form  acceptable  to  the  President.  The 
bill  now  goes  to  conference.  Another 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Walsh 
(D.,  Mass.),  restored  the  much  discussed 
provision  of  the  measure  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  recently  vetoed,  awarding  pensions 
to  veterans  whose  disabilities  had  resulted 
from  diseases  contracted  by  their  own 
‘‘wilful  misconduct.”  The  vote  was  36 
to  27.  The  pensions  under  the  bill  begin 
at  $10  a  month  for  veterans  with  10  per 
cent  disability  and  increase  to  $60  a 
month  for  those  permanently  disabled. 
It  allows  veterans  who  cannot  prove  their 
disability  in  service  to  collect  compensa¬ 
tion  nevertheless.  More  than  360.000 
ex-service  men  of  the  World  War  will 
benefit  under  the  measure  according  to 
figures  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau. 


A  pedestrian,  bumped  by  a  taxi,  found 
himself  lying  in  the  street  directly  in  the 
path  of  a  steamroller.  “That  reminds 
me !”  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  annoyance,  “I 
was  to  bring  home  some  pancake  flour !’ 
— Omaha  Bee. 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Fire  blight  seems  to  be  very  prevalent 
over  Pennsylvania  this  year,  even  in 
•localities  where  it  is  seldom  a  problem. 
One  of  the  extension  pathologists  says 
that  he  does  not  think  there  is  a  quince 
in  the  State  which  has  escaped  this 
disease.  York  Imperial,  King,  Rome  and 
McIntosh  are  all  showing  plenty  of  twig 
blight  in  our  orchard. 

Apple  scab  seems  to  be  well  distributed 
appearing  first  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  about  the  middle  of  May.  Only  a 
very  slight  error  in  timing  or  application 
is  needed  to  encourage  a  severe  attack 
of  this  pest.  In  one  40-acre  orchard 
containing  many  susceptible  varieties, 
most  of  the  scab  present  is  located  on 
several  rows  of  Yorks,  usually  considered 
a  very  resistant  sort.  A  check-up  on  the 
reason  for  this  showed  that  at  spray  time 
about  a  month  ago,  these  rows  were  left 
unsprayed  at  that  time  so  that  a  new 
machine  might  be  tried  out.  Several  days 
of  wet  weather  followed  before  the  new 
machine  was  used,  and  exactly  three  days 
later  the  duster  covered  these  rows, 
since  the  owner  became  uneasy.  The 
sulphur  dust  did  not  check  the  scab,  so 
that  the  scab  spores  on  the  York  leaves 
had  full  opportunity  to  develop,  which 
they  certainly  did,  resulting  in  a  fairly 
rare  condition  with  very  scabby  Yorks. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  Bulletin  253. 
“Varieties  of  Apples  for  Pennsylvania,” 
by  F.  N.  Fagan  and  R.  II.  Sudds.  The 
State  is  divided  into  five  districts  and  the 
varieties  commercially  adapted  for  each 
district  are  given.  A  list  of  varieties 
tried  and  found  wanting  for  commercial 
planting  in  this  State  is  given,  with  the 
reasons  for  their  undesirability.  The 
bulletin  is  free  to  all  requesting  it. 

The  West  Virginia  Horticultural 
Society  called  a  special  field  day  on 
Monday,  June  23,  at  the  University 
Experiment  Station  to  consider  the  life 
history  and  control  of  the  pistol  case 

bearer  which  is  threatening  to  develop 
into  one  of  the  most  dangerous  orchard 
insect  pests  in  that  State.  Several  or¬ 
chards  seem  to  be  badly  infested  and 

careful  control  measures  are  urgently 
needed.  -  -• 

Stationary  spray  plants  are  the  sub¬ 

jects  for  much  talk.  Several  users,  of 
them  are  impressed  by  the  effort  required 
to  drag  a  100-foot  lead  of  high-pressure 
hose  with  the  gauge  showing  350  to  400 
pounds  pressure  through  any  sort  of 
grass.  It  becomes  much  like  work  after 
a  few  hours.  One  grower  with  such  an 
outfit  says  that  he  used  a  horse  to  drag 
the  hose,  passing  the  hose  through  a 
ring  on  the  hames  and  then  guiding  the 
horse  by  lines  tied  to  his  body.  This 
idea  seemed  to  work  beautifully  even 
though  it  did  not  make  the  spraying  job 
any  cheaper. 

How  is  this  for  a  cover  crop?  It  may 
be  called  a  “shotgun”  type,  for  one  of  its 
ingredients  is  sure  of  hitting  the  mark 
even  if  other  portions  fail.  The 
Rodgers  Orchard  in  Connecticut  use  a 
mixture  of  Alfalfa,  unscarified  Sweet 
clover,  Red  clover,  Alsike,  and  Timothy 
in  a  three-year  orchard  rotation.  The 
hope  is  to  secure  an  Alfalfa-Sweet  clover 

sod,  and  if  that  fails,  the  Red  elover- 
Alsike  pair  may  come  through ;  if  these 
both  fail,  Timothy  is  almost  certain  to 
catch  and  make  a  stand.  Always  some 
of  these  succeed,  so  that  the  orchard  is 
never  without  some  kind  of  a  cover  no 
matter  what  .sort  of  misfortune  may  come 
in  the  line  of  weather  or  other  circum¬ 
stances.  Any  of  the  unscarified  Sweet 
clover  failing  to  come  up  the  first  year 
may  germinate  the  next,  as  the  three 
years  in  sod  give  it  plenty  of  time.  It 
looks  as  if  the  owners  have  a  valuable 
thought  in  the  cover  crop  line.  Timothy 
is  much  maligned  yet  it  will  grow,  and 
its  roots  add  more  organic  matter  to  the 
soil  than  will  an  equally  good  stand  of 

rye. 

We  got  the  first  green  apple  sauce  of 
the  year,  on  June  22,  when  some  of  the 
Henry  Clays  blown  off  by  a  storm  were 
cooked.  They  were  not  a  bit  too  large 
but  they  did  satisfy  that  craving  for 
early  apple  sauce.  One  of  our  friends 
dropped  in  for  strawberry  advice  recently. 
He  is  growing  a  variety  called  .Judas  and 
was  wondering  if  he  was  doing  things 
just  right.  From  3,000  plants  set  last 
year-,  he  has  picked  more  than  5,000 
quarts  and  has  prospects  of  going 
over  6,000.  With  that  yield  following 
such  a  dry  Summer  as  there  was  last 
year  lie  must  be  doing  about  right, 
since  the-  yield  figured  out  at  between 
10.000  and  12,000  quarts  per  acre  and 
the  commercial  average  for  Pennsylvania 
is  less  than  2,500.  Strawy  chicken  house 
litter  is  used  for  a  mulch  and  the  ground 
is  prepared  by  double  cover-cropping, 
•Spring-seeded  oats  followed  by  wheat  in 
the  Autumn.  No  irrigation  is  used;  the 
field  is  said  to  look  as  if  it  were  per¬ 
manent-waved  with  the  plant  rows. 

The  Summer  trip  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  held  from  July  14  to.  18  inclusive, 
beginning  at  Allentown  with  a  meeting 
at  the  Trexler  Orchards.  The  tour  will 
include  visits  to  orchards  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  part  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  of  New  York.  Horticul¬ 
turists  in  those  States  have  outlined  the 
routes  to  be  taken  and  the  orchards  to  be 
inspected  and  will  personally  guide  the 
Pennsylvania  growers.  R.  H.  sudds. 


June  at  the  Ohio  Station 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  there 
were  three  special  days  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  More  .  than  4,000 
people  from  Ohio  and  adjoining  States 
were  present  at  these  special  events. 

This  was  the  second  year  a  lawn  day 
was  held,  and,  while  this  event  has  not 
thus  far  attracted  the  attendance  of  some 
of  the  other  special  days  -it  nevertheless 
brings  together  not  only  farm  people  in¬ 
terested  in  lawn  problems,  but  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  city  people.  The 
interest  in  greens  for  golf  courses,  lawns 
in  parks  and  cemeteries  as  well  as  the 
home  lawn,  .serves  to  bring  many  persons 
to  this  event  wrho  have  no  personal  con¬ 
cern  in  other  station  projects. 

There  are  something  over  400  small 
plots  devoted  to  the  lawn  work  at  the 
<  >hio  Station,  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Frank  A.  Welton.  Some  of  the  problems 
being  studied  are :  time  and  method  of 
seeding ;  treatment  of  subsoils  so  often 
encountered  in  establishing  a  lawn 
around  a  newly  constructed  building ; 
methods,  time  and  rate  of  fertilization : 
rate  of  watering ;  various  methods  of 
clipping,  and  the  value  and  use  of  several 
kinds  of  grasses  including  the  bent  va¬ 
rieties.  Considerable  attention  is  also 
being  given  to  the  treatment  of  weedy 
lawns  by  spraying  and  fertilization. 

Fertilizer  relatively  high  in  phos¬ 
phorus  (4-12-4)  applied  a  week  or  10 
days  before  seeding  at  the  date  of  30  to 
35  pounds  per  1.000  square  feet,  has  given 
best  results  in  the  establishment  of  new 
lawns.  Dr.  Welton  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  uniformity  of  application  of 
fertilizer,  both  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  lawn  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
old  one.  Contrary  to  a  rather  general 
notion,  lime  was  not  found  beneficial 
because  most  of  the  weeds  troublesome 


on  lawns  thrive  under  alkaline  conditions. 

The  fertilizer  recommended  for  the 
treatment  of  established  lawns  was  one 
high  in  nitrogen  (10-6-4).  Three  applica¬ 
tions  annually  are  preferable  to  a  single 
application ;  tbe  first  in  early  Spring, 
the  second  in  June  and  the  last  applica¬ 
tion  in  September ;  10  to  20  lbs.  per 
1,000  square  feet  being  used  each 
application.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
some  instances  gave  results  equal  to  the 
10-6-4  fertilizer.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
also  helps  to  keep  certain  weeds  under 
control,  especially  dandelion.  It  should 
be  applied  when  the  grass  is  dry  and,  if 
possible,  washed  down  by  sprinkling. 

The  best  lawn  grass  seed  for  Ohio 
conditions  is  composed  mainly  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  grass  with  a  little  Red-top, 
White  clover  and  Timothy  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  blue  grass.  For 
shaded  areas  red  fescue  or  rough  stalk 
meadow  grass  mixed  with  Kentucky  blue 
grass  is  recommended.  Canada  blue 
grass  and  orchard  grass  are  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  Ohio  lawns.  Bent  grasses 
which  are  so  well  adapted  for  golf  courses 
have  not  been  found  satisfactory  for  the 
average  lawn,  because  they  require  mow¬ 
ing  more  often  than  is  practical  on  the 
home  lawn. 

-  The  day  drawing  the  largest  crowd  of 
this  series  of  special  days  was  poultry 
day.  The  parked  automobiles  resembled 
the  parking  grounds  at  a  county  fair. 
With  eggs  at  the  lowest  price  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  the  poultry  day  crowd  would  be 
less  than  the  average  for  this  event.  On 
the  contrary  D.  C.  Ivennard  in  charge  of 
poultry  husbandry  stated  the  crowd  this 
year  was  larger  than  ever.  They  came 
from  all  sections  of  Ohio,  and  one  delega¬ 
tion  from  western  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Kennard  had  so  arranged  the  program  of 
the  day  that  most  of  the  time  was  given 


over  to  discussion  of  special  problems 
by  Station  and  college  workers.  These 
discussions  covered  all  phases  of  the 
poultry  industry  including  feeding,  para¬ 
sites,  housing  and  breeding  problems.  The 
formal  speaking  program  was  short  and 
covered  a  number  of  general  topics.  Prof. 
,T.  II.  Martin,  head  of  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  Kentucky,  was  the 
chief  speaker. 

Wheatfield  day,  which  has  been  an 
annual  event  at  the  Station  for  25  years, 
has  lost  much  of  its  appeal  of  former 
years,  wrhen  thousands  of  farmers  came 
for  this  special  event.  However  this  year 
more  emphasis  was  given  to  clover  in 
connection  with  growing  wheat  and  this 
seemed  to  revive  interest  in  this  special 
day.  Wheat  does  not  occupy  the  position 
of  importance  it  once  did  as  a  cash  crop, 
hence  many  of  the  farmers  who  formerly 
came  for  this  special  event  visit  the 
Station  at  a  time  when  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  some  other  crop. 

During  August  dairy  and  orchard  days 
are  to  be  held.  Dairy  day  this  year  on 
August  8,  and  orchard  day  August  15. 
are  two  of  the  big  special  days  during 
the  year.  There  are  certain  advantages 
both  to  the  Station  and  farmers  in  the 
larger  crowds  which  visit  the  Station  on 
these  special  days,  but  thousands  go  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  small  groups  annually. 

C.  w.  ELLEN  WOOD. 


They  Had  been  discussing  art,  and 
the  young  man  was  getting  tired  of  the 
subject  “I  remember  one  picture  that 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,”  he  said.  “Ah, 
it  was  some  pathetic  subject,”  murmured 
his  fair  companion.  “As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  don’t  know  what  the  subject  was, 
but  I  happened  to  be  sitting  under  a 
heavy  picture  when  the  cord  broke  and 
it  came  down  on  my  head.” — Credit  Lost. 


MANURE  or  LIME 


•  •  • 


you  can  spread  either 
• with  this  modem  spreader 


^  v/,'.  \z 


These  Features  Make  Spreading  Easy 

Eight  Roller  Bearings 
New,  Non-Wrapping  Saw-tooth  Beater 
Improved  Spiral 

Low,  Easy-to-load,  Reinforced  Box 
Convenient  Levers 
Oscillating  Front  Axle 
Six  Conveyor  Speeds 


ALL  you  have  to  do  to  change  the  improved 
XJl  McCormick-Deering  from  manure  to  lime 
is  to  attach  the  simple,  easy-to-put-on  lime¬ 
spreading  unit.  Shove  the  endgate  in  place,  load 
up— and  you’re  off.  It  only  takes  a  few  minutes 
—no  fussing  or  cussing— the  attachment  is  made 
to  fit  and  it  doesn’t  take  an  engineer  to  put  it  on. 

Ask  the  nearby  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
to  show  you  this  newly-improved  spreader  and 
the  lime -spreading  attachment.  If  it’s  not  con¬ 
venient  right  now,  take  the  time  to  write  for 
a  folder  and  read  all  about  it  at  your  leisure. 

But  see  the  spreader  and  the  attachment 
the  first  chance  you  get.  It’s  well  worth  while. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Improved 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  A  GOOD  MACHINE -NOW  MADE  BETTER  THAN  EVER 


July  12,  1930 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


July  3,  1030. 


MILK 


June  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.68%;  2B, 
$1.93%;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.80;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

BUTTER  , 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 

Extra,  02  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  01  score. 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


$0.33%  @$0.34 
.33 


.30%  @ 
.28  @ 
.26  @ 
.24  @ 

.20  @ 
.20  @ 
.35%  @ 
.34%  @ 
.31%® 
.20  @ 
.27  @- 


.32% 

.30 

.27% 

•27% 

.22 

•20% 

.36 

.35 

.34 

.31 


CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special .  $0.25  @$0.26 

Fancy  .  25 

Average  run . 22  @  .23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . .  .18  @  .18% 


@$0.34 


@ 

@' 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


.30 
...  .27 

...  .25 

. .  .  .20 
POULTRY 

. $0.33  @$0.34 


.20 

.26 

.23 

.34 

.33 

.26 

.23 


.23  @ 
.14  @ 
.22@ 
,15@ 
.25  @ 
.20  @ 
1.50  @ 
1.25@ 


.31 

.18 

.26 

.18 

.30 

.40 

2.50 

1.50 


EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  ..$0.33 

Average  extras . 28 

Extra  firsts  .  -25 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  whites 

Mixed  colors . 

Gathered  best  .... 

Fair  to  good  .... 

DRESSED 

Chickens,  fancy  lb. 

Fair  to  good  . . . 

Roosters  . 

F  owls  ........... 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys  . . 

Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

Dark  doz . 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 

LIVE  STOCK 

100  lbs . 

^u11®  . ; . 2.00@  6.00 

Cah  es  ‘  best  WWW . 11 .50 @13.00 

k)gsbS  .  ’ '  ’  '  ’  * '  ’. '  ’  ’  ’  ’  *. *.  '•  ’.  18.50@io'.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

lb . $0.17@$0.18 


AND  RABBITS 
. $0.20  @$0.22 


.30  @ 
.15  @ 
.16  @ 
.10® 
.15  @ 


33 

.17 

.23 

.12 

.20 


Calves  prime, 


Good 

Culls 


to  choice 


.13@ 
.06  @ 


.16 

10 


„  100  ins  . 15.00@18.00 

Steers,  100  lbs.  • . n.oo@ll.50 


Bulls 

Cows 


.  1000@13.50 


POTATOES 

5.,  in  bulk,  150  lbs . 10 

uthern,  new  bbl. 


Me. 

Southern, 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 

VEGETABLES 

SSSTE ;s'd0Z:-:::::::::::$1:S!$3i 

Cabbage,  bu. 

Carrots,  bu . .  - 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  ^ . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu.  .  o 

Horseradish,  bbl.  . 

Kale,  bbl.  . 50@ 

Lettuce,  bu .  i 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

?ets“sin?exas  new-bu:.::::  ill  S.08 


.50  @ 
.50@ 


o  25 
1.00 

1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
3.00 

6.50 
1.25 

6.50 

2.50 
3.00 


Peppers, 


.  1.25  @ 

bu . .  1*99^ 


Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu.  ...... 

Sweet  corn,  Southern,  bu. 
Watercress,  100 

dried  beans 


3.00 
2.00 @  3.50 
2.00 @  4.00 
,50@ 

.50  @ 

50  @ 

,75  @ 


bchs . 3.00@ 

.Jobbing  Prices 


1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

4.00 


Marrow,  100  lbs . $8.50@10.00 


. 10.75@11.25 


.10.50@10.75 


Pea 

Red  kidney  .  a  00 

White  kidney  .  9.o@10.06 

Yellow  eye  .  -to'-ox 

Lima,  Calif . . 

Imported  . 

fruits 

Apples  Albemarle,  bbl. 

Baldwins  . 

New,  bu . 

Blackberries,  qt.  ... 

Cherries,  12-qt,  bskt. 

Currants,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  qt.  ... 

Huckleberries,  N.  C., 

Ala.  and  Ga.,  qt.  . 

Fla.,  qt.  ........ 

Md..  Pa.,  and  Jersey,  qt. 


qt. 


,.$5.00@$7.00 
. .  4.00@  6.00 
. .  .75  @ 

, .  .08  @ 
1.00@ 

.  .08  @ 

, .  .06  @ 

.15@ 

, .  .10@ 

,15@ 

. .  .15@ 


Jersey  cultivated,  qt. 


•50@ 


3.00 

.18 

1.25 

.15 

.13 

.20 

.18 

.20 

.28 

.70 


Muskmelons,  bu . 2.25@  5.00 

Peaches,  crate  . 1.25@  3.75 

Raspberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Strawberries  Oswego,  qt.  . .  .15 @  .45 

Watermelons,  carload  .  . .  .450.00 @715.00 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Ilav,  No.  1  Timothy  ton 

No.  2  . . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw  rye  . 

Oats  and  wheat  . 


.  .  $27.00@2S,00 
.  .  .24.00@20.00 
. .  .22.00@23.00 
. .  .20.00@25.00 
. . .  14.00@15.00 
...14.00@15.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  bu.  . 

No.  1  Dark  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . 
Oats,  No.  2  white 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


.$1.11% 
.  1.03% 
.  .01% 
.  .48% 

.  .55% 

.  .61% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.42@  .43 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45 @  .48 

Gathered  . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30 @  .60 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 20@  .30 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Cantaloupes,  Honeydews  and  Honey-ball  mel¬ 
ons  are  now  a  familiar  sight  on  our  markets, 
and  in  the  window  displays  of  restaurants  and 
retail  stores.  Receipts  on  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  of  these  fruits  were  heavy  this  past  week, 
and  the  market  was  quite  active,  due  to  the 
good,  hot-weather  demand.  The  Imperial  Valley 
of  California  is  forming  the  chief  source  of  the 
supply,  but  shipments  from  that  are  now  de¬ 
clining  and  the  Phoenix  section  of  Arizona  will 
soon  assume  the  lead.  Standard  crates  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  sold  at  $4  to 
$4.50  for  45s,  while  ponys  brought  $3  to  $3.25. 
Arizona  standards  sold  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  for 
jumbo  45s,  while  pony’s  45s  sold  at  $3  to  $3.50. 
California  Iloney-balls  brought  $4.50  to  $5  for 
standard  45s,  while  Honeydews  were  mostly 
$2.50  to  $3  for  standard  9s.  New  apples  from 
New  Jersey  came  on  the  market  in  scattering 
amounts,  and  %-bu.  baskets  of  Yellow  Trans- 
parents  brought  75c  to  $1.25  while  Starrs  sold 
at  75c  to  $1.50.  Blackberries  sold  fairly  well 
and  best  New  Jersey  32-qt.  crates  were  quoted 
at  $4.50  to  $6,  with  some  up  to  $7.50.  Huckle¬ 
berries  were  mostly  $6  to  $8  a  32-qt.  crate.  Best 
raspberries  were  steady  to  firm,  and  most  sales 
were  made  at  10  to  15c  a  pint,  with  best  lots 
higher  and  poorer  stock  down  to  7c.  Cherries 
moved  fairly  well,  with  New  Jersey  sour  cher¬ 
ries  bringing  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  12-qt.  basket. 
Peaches  were  in  heavier  supply  from  Georgia,  as 
the  Ililey  variety  started  to  move.  U.  S.  No. 

1  Hileys,  in  six-basket  carriers,  were  mostly 
$2.75  to  $3.50.  Dealers  complain  that  the  sizes 
are  running  rather  small  and  such  stock  is 
hard  to  move  satisfactorily.  The  market  for 
string  beans  was  weaker,  as  supplies  from  near- 
bv  sections  increased.  Best  wax  beans  sold 
fairly  well,  but  both  round  and  flat  green  beans 
were  very  dull.  Lima  beans  increased  in  sup¬ 
ply  on  the  market,  and  some  Lima  beans  were 
trucked  to  Philadelphia  from  Georgia.  Best 
Limas  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel,  but  ordinary 
offerings  were  slow  at  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Nearby 
beets  and  carrots  were  very  dull  and  weak,  with 
prices  not  returning  cost  of  harvesting.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  also  very  weak,  with  barrels  mostly 
$1  to  $1.25.  Corn  was  steady,  with  North 
Carolina  offerings  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2  a 
crate.  New  York  State  celery  sold  fairly  well 
at  steady  figures,  with  half  crates  bringing  $3 
to  $3.25.  Lettuce  met  a  better  demand  as  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  YVest  decreased.  California 
Iceberg  sold  at  $4  to  $5,  while  eastern  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  was  mostly  30  to  50c  a  crate.  Onions  were 
about  steady.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  of 
yellows  sold  at  75c  to  $1.  Texas  crates  were 
mostly  $1.50  to  $1.65.  The  tomato  market 
closed*  stronger,  but  was  relatively  weak  for 
several  davs,  due  to  the  heavy  supplies  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  tomatoes.  The  white  potato  market 
was  barely  steady,  as  supplies  from  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Virginia  were  heavy  for  several 
davs.  Best  branded  stock  sold  at  $3  to  $3.50. 
while  unbranded  offerings  brought  $2.75  to  $3 
a  barrel.  Norfolk  barrels  of  Cobblers  were  most¬ 
ly  $2.75  to  $3.25,  while  the  end  of  the  North 
Carolina  season  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  continued  moderate  during  the 
past  week,  onlv  slightly  exceeding  the  previous 
week’s  total  supplies.  A  total  of  42,555  eases 
were  received,  compared  with  40.673  cases  the 
week  previous  and  39,098  cases  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1929.  The  market  held 
steady  on  the  best  offerings  which  were  rather 
scarce.  Many  of  the  arrivals  were  reported  to 
have  reached  the  market  in  a  heated  condition, 
and  this  condition  made  sales  rather  difficult. 
Trading  in  general  was  quite  critical  during  the 
entire  week,  and  only  the  best  stock  moved 
satisfactorily.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  fairly 
well  at  27  to  27%c,  while  fresh  firsts  were  most¬ 
ly  23  to  25e.  Fresh  seconds  were  slow  and  dull 
at  20  to  21c.  Carefully  selected  and  candled 
stock  brough  top  market  figures  at  32  to  34c. 
On  June  28  there  were  7,043,528  cases  of  eggs 
in  storage  in  the  26  most  important  cities  of 
the  country,  compared  with  5.653,900  eases  on 
the  corresponding  period  of  1929. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light  during  the 
week,  but  trading  was  very  limited  and  only 
best  offerings  moved  readily.  Best  colored 
fowls  of  the  desired  sizes  brought  26c,  while 
the  heavier  birds  were  mostly  23  to  25c.  Fancy 
Leghorn  fowls  were  mostly  19  to  20c  a  lb.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  brought  fair  prices, 
and  best  offerings  were  mostly  36  to  37c.  Ordi¬ 
nary  stock,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  and 
brought  31  to  34c.  Ducks  were  mostly  15  to 
20c  with  demand  slow  and  the  market  dull.  Old 
roosters  were  slow  at  15  to  16c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  totaled  513,150 
lbs.  compared  with  520,658  lbs.  the  previous 
week,  and  377,919  lbs.  during  the  corresponding 
week  of  1929.  The  dressed  poultry  market  was 
largely  in  the  buyer’s  favor  during  the  week. 
Demand  was  slow  and  trading  limited  to  the 
best  offerings.  Fowls  of  the  best  quality  were 
sold  at  25  to  26%e,  with  ordinary  down  to  21 
to  23c.  Broilers  were  lower  by  lc  and  trading 
was  limited.  Long  Island  ducks  sold  fairly  well 
at  18  to  19c  a  lb. 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

Trading  in  the  hay  market  was  much  more 
active  than  for  some  time  and  the  best  stock 


moved  readily  at  firm  figures.  Real  fancy  of¬ 
ferings  made  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  and  such  stock  was  absorbed  readily  at 
outside  figures.  Best  Timothy  sold  at  $25  to 
$26  a  ton,  while  ordinary  was  as  low  as  $21. 
The  straw  market  continued  very  quiet  with 
rye  and  oat  straw  ranging  from  $12.50  to  $14.50 
a  ton  according  to  the  quality  and  location  of 
the  offerings.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  continued  in  a 
rather  weak  condition  during  the  past  week. 
Heavy  receipts  of  practically  all  lines  of  pro¬ 
duce,  with  no  buyers,  have  caused  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Prices,  however,  continued  to  hold  firm. 
Strawberry  prices  have  appeared  stronger  than 
has  been  the  case  since  the  first  receipts  were 
noted.  New  green  beans  are  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  hay  sheds  are  still  overstocked  and 
prices  have  fallen  about  50c  on  the  ton.  But¬ 
ter,  eggs  and  cheese  remained  firm  to  slightly 
stronger.  There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  wool  market. 

Apples.— Supply  fair,  demand  fair.  Native, 
various  varieties,  ordinary,  $1  to  $2.  Bald¬ 
wins,  best,  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Large  extra 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Asparagus. — Supply  fair,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  24  bchs.,  $1.75  to  $3;  36  bchs.,  $1.50  to 
$3.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.- — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand  good. 
Native.  60  to  S5c  bu.  box.  Va.,  bbl.  erts.,  $1. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  fair,  demand  fairly  good. 
Native  h.li.,  best,  $4  to  $4.50;  poorer  lower, 
std.  bu.  box.  S.  C.,  bu.  hpr.,  50  to  75c.  Nor¬ 
folk.  %-bu.  hprs. .  $1.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  heavy,  market  weak.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  25  to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 

4  to  5  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $2. 

Onions.- — Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand  mod¬ 
erate,  market  steady.  Calif.,  erts.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75:  poorer  quality,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  best,  $2.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb. 
bags,  best.  $2  to  $2.25.  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $4.75.  Y’a., 

bbl.,  $4  to  $5. 

Radishes.  —  Supplies  fairly  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native,  40  to  60  bchs.,  25  to  40c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor.  75  to  85c  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive,  15  to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  crates,  11  to  16c;  trays,  12%  to 
35c:  native  Conn.,  30  to  40c. 

Tomatoes.— Supplies  heavy,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  h.h..  mostly  12  to  17c  lb.  Texas, 
lugs,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Miss.,  fancy,  65  to  75c. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Rutabagas,  N.  S.,  ord..  50  to  75c  100  lbs. 

Ilay. — Supplies  overstocked,  prices  slightly 
lower;  market  firm,  No.  1  Timothy,  $26.  East¬ 
ern,  $18  to  $23.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $22.50  ton. 

Butter.- — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
33%e;  firsts,  32%  to  33c;  seconds,  31%  to 
32c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  36  to  38c;  white  extras,  34  to 
35c:  fresh  eastern,  29  to  31c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25%  to  26%c;  N.  Y.  fresh,  18  to 
19%c;  western  fresh,  19  to  20c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y\  and  Mich.  pea.  $7.50  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quite  active.  Prices  firm  on 
all  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c;  clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  29 
to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing, 
30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to  76c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  65  to 

70c:  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  %  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  % 

blood,  combing,  60  to  63c;  clothing.  55  to  58c; 
%  blood,  combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to 
52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  mostly 
50c  lower,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales, 

$9  to  $10. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  fairly  lib¬ 
eral;  market  about  steady  with  a  week  ago;  de¬ 
mand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  fully  normal,  market 
steady,  demand  slow. 

Lambs.— Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50:  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  moderate,  market  weak 
with  some  sales,  $5  to  $10  lower;  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head.  $180  to  $200;  good,  $145 
to  $1S0;  medium,  $80  to  $110;  common,  $50  to 
$80 


Ohio  Market  Prices 

Y'oungstown  Produce. — Eggs. — Nearby  whites, 
28c;  extras,  27c;  current  receipts,  26c.  Butter. 
— Extra  prints,  fancy,  41  %c;  extra  prints, 
27%c:  extra  rolls,  36%c.  Cheese.— N.  Y.  mild. 
25<u  Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  23c.  Live  Poultry. — 
Heavy  hens,  23  to  24c;  Leghorn  hens,  16  to 
19c;  stags  and  roosters,  14  to  16c;  colored  broil¬ 
ers,  26  to  29e;  Leghorn  broilers,  32  to  34c. 
Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  hens,  31  to  33c;  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  27  to  29c;  stags  and  roosters,  23  to 
25c;  heavy  broilers,  38  to  40c;  Leghorn  broil¬ 
ers.  32  to  34c: 

Cleveland  Produce.  —  Eggs.  —  Extras,  22c; 
firsts,  20c.  Live  Poultry. — Fat  fowls,  22  to 
23c;  mediums.  23  to  24c;  broilers,  3  lbs.  or  over, 
30  to  33c;  Leghorn  broilers,  16  to  22c;  Leghorn 
fowls,  15  to  20c;  old  roosters,  12  to  14c;  ducks, 
12  to  20c:  geese,  10  to  15c;  young  geese,  25c. 
Butter. — Extras  in  tubs,  34%  to  35%e;  extra 
firsts,  33%  to  34%c;  firsts,  32%  to  33%c;  in 
prints,  2  to  3c  lb.  higher.  Cheese. — N.  Y. 
State,  23  to  25c:  Wisconsin,  20  to  21c.  Pota¬ 
toes. — Carolina,  $3.75  to  $4  bbl.;  Virginia,  $4.10 
to  $4.25;  sacked,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Ohio  grown 
vegetables,  asparagus,  belid.,  75c  to  $1;  fancy, 
high  as  $1.25  doz.;  beets,  belid.,  mostly  8  to 
10c;  few  small  size  low  as  6c  bch.;  cabbage, 
lettuce  baskets,  best  stock,  50  to  65c;  carrots, 
bchd..  best,  mostly  15  to  20c;  small  size,  10 
to  12%c;  cauliflower,  bskts.,  fair  to  ordinary, 
$1;  poorer,  low  as  50c;  celery,  2  doz.  bch.  bskt., 
washed,  $3  to  $3.50;  cucumbers,  h.li.,  bskts., 
fancy,  24s,  $1.40;  30s,  $1.25;  green  onions,  best, 
mostlv  8  to  10c  bch.;  leaf  letuce,  10-lb.  bskts., 
25  to  30c;  head  lettuce,  ordinary  quality,  mostly 
25  to  30c;  iceberg  type,  45  to  60c;  best,  mostly 
around  50c;  peas,  %  bu.  bskts.,  best,  75  to 
90c;  some  50c:  radishes,  2  doz.  bch.  bskts.,  red, 
round  type,  25  to  35c;  spinach,  10-lb.  bskt., 
mostly  30  to  35c;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  8-lb.  bskt., 
wrapped,  medium,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  large  and 
small,  85  to  90c. 

Cleveland  Livestock.- — Hogs,  active;  160  to 
230  lbs.,  $9.65;  230  to  300  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $9.6o; 
pigs,  $9.25:  packing  sows  and  stags,  steady; 
sows,  $8:  stags,  $6.  Cattle. — Common  and  me¬ 
dium  steers,  $6.50  to  $9;  fat  cows,  $4.75  to  $6; 
cutter  grades,  $3  to  $4.  Calves.- — Good  to 
choice  vealers,  $12.50  to  $13.50;  common  to 
medium.  $9  to  $12.  Sheep. — Good  and  choice 
lambs,  $11  to  $12:  medium  kinds,  $9.25  to 
$10.25;  fat  ewes,  $2,50  to  $3;  few  up  to  $3.50. 

F,  S.  II. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

->  H(5GS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  eh. . .  ,$9.25@$9.75 
Lt.  Wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ell. . .  9.65@  9.75 
Med.  wt.,  .200  to  250,  good’ and  eh. .  9.25@  9.75 
Hvy.  wt.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch..  8.75(fi>  9.25 
Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  mdd  and  good  7.25(b)  8.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch..  8.75@  9.25 
Sheep 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  choice.  .10. 50(5)11. 50 


Medium  . -. .  9.00@10.50 

All  wts.,  common  . 7.50@  9.00 

Yrlg.  weth.,  90  to  .  110,  med.  to  ch  . .  5.50(d)  8.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  to  choice....  2.50(5)  3.25 

120  to  150,  med.  to.  choice .  2.00(5!  3.00 

AIL  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  1.00@  2.50 

CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,'  good . $10.50(5)11.00 

Medium  . ... .  8.50@10.50 

Common  . 6.50(5)  8.50 

Steers.  1,100  to  1,300,  good . 10.50@11.00 

Medium  . 8.75@10.50 

Heifers,  550  to  850,  good .  8.50(5)10.00 

Common  and  medium  . .  6.00@  8.50 

Cows,  good  .  6.75(5!  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00(5)  6.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  3.00(5)  5.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  7.00@  8.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  5.00(5!  7.00 

Yrealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice.  10. 50(5)11. 50 

Medium  .  9.00@10.50 

Cull  and  Common  .  5.0O@  9.00 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  choice.  S. 50(5)11. 00 
Common  and  medium  .  4.00@  8.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  green,  mostly  $1.25; 

wax,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  N.  C.,  bu.  hprs.,  green 

and  wax,  poor  condition,  10  to  50c;  cucumbers, 
N.  &  S.  Car.,  bu.  liprs.,  No.  1,  25  to  50c;  Ohio, 
h.h.,  chip  bskt.  of  2  doz.,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 

dewberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  erts.,  best,  $7.50  to 

$8;  poorer  low  as  $7;  peaches,  Ga.,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  6-bskt.  crt.,  Ililey  Bells,  med.,  $2.65  to 
$2.75;  small,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  %-bu.  bskt.,  Ililey 
Bells,  1%-in.  min.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  potatoes,  old 
stock,  Maine,  120-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  best,  $2 
to  $2.25;  poor  stock  low  as  $1.50;  new  stock, 
N.  C.,  bbl.,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
few,  $4;  Va.,  bbls.,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $4 
to  $4.25;  few,  $3.75;  raspberries,  Md.,  32-qt. 
erts.,  blacks,  best,  $7  to  $7.50;  poorer,  low  as 
$6;  radishes,  Ohio  chip  bskt.,  red  and  whites, 
25  to  40c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  22c; 
extra  firsts,  new  cases,  23%  to  24c;  nearby 
hennery,  whites,  24%  to  25%c. 

Poultry. — Live  heavy  hens,  22  to  23c;  med., 
20  to  21c;  Leghorns,  14  to  17c;  broilers,  27  to 
33c;  Leghorns,  20  to  24c;  old  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  15  to  20c;  old  geese,  10  to  12e;  Spring 
geese,  23c;  turkeys,  18  to  24c  per  pound;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  35  to  45c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  40c;  liog-dressed,  35c  lb. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  Field  Day 

This  will  be  held  August  6  at  the 
Market  Garden  Field  Station  at  Cedar 
Hill,  Waltham. 

The  field  station  is  a  substation  of  the 
State  College  designed  and  maintained 
to  serve  the  gardening  interests  of  the 
entire  State,  but  particularly  the  section 
where  commercial  gardening  is  concen¬ 
trated.  v 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  producers  and  flower 
growers,  and  home  gardeners  as  well,  to 
observe  the  experimental  work  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  these  related  enterprises. 

Gardening  equipment  of  the  most  ap- 
pi-oved  type  will  be  on  hand  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  actual  trial.  Demonstrations  of 
the  newest  cultural  practices  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  the  day. 


Hearing  on  Apple  Grades 

Advisability  as  to  the  adoption  of  the 
new  official  standards  and  designations  of 
the  various  grades  of  apples  of  the  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  grades 
for  New  York  State  will  be  taken  up  at 
a  hearing  in  the  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  State 
Office  Building,  Albany,  Tuesday,  July 
15,  at  1 :30  P.  M.  daylight  saving  time. 

The  department  is  desirous  that  inter¬ 
ested  growers,  dealers  and  packers  in  the 
Hudson  River  and  other  fruit  sections  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  attend  the 
hearing  and  express  their  views  on  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
grades. 

The  apple  grades  have  recently  been 
revised  by  the  Federal  department,  and 
under  the  apple  grading  law  the  commis¬ 
sioner  is  empowered  to  adopt  these  grades 
as  the  official  New  York  State  grades. 
He  is  also  authorized  to  designate  other 
grades  not  lower  in  their  requirements 
than  the  corresponding  Federal  grades. 

One  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
is  whether  the  unclassified  grade  should 
be  eliminated  and  whether,  if  the  mark¬ 
ing  “Unclassified”  is  permitted,  a  way 
should  be  provided  to  prevent  the  selling 
or  packing  of  cull  apples  under  the  “Un¬ 
classified”  designation. 

IT.  S.  Fancy,  U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Unclassified  are  included  in 
the  new  Federal  grades  which  have  been 
in  use  for  the  past  two  years.  A  new 
grade,  U.  S.  Utility,  was  substituted  m 
place  of  the  grade  known  for  the  past  two 
years  as  U.  S.  No.  2. 

Under  the  Federal  promulgation  recent¬ 
ly  issued  two  additional  grades  are  pro¬ 
vided  and  are  called  “U.  S.  No.  1  Early, 
and  “U.  S.  Utility  Early.”  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  these  grades  be  used  for  early 
varieties  only.  Apples  packed  under 
these  grade  markings  must  be  up  to  the 
requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  1  or  U.  8. 
Utility  in  quality  as  well  as  in  all  other 
respects  except  that  they  may  be  imma¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  case  of  No.  1  Early 
need  have  no  color. 
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A  pipeful 
of  good 
tobacco  is 
the  real  smoke 

TODAY,  tomorrow,  all 
the  rest  of  your  life, 
you  can  enjoy  and  keep  on 
enjoying  good  tobacco  in  a 
good  pipe. 

“How  can  I  pick  a  good 
pipe,  and  how  can  I  tell 
good  tobacco?”  you  may 
ask.  Who  but  you  could 
answer?  You’ll  know  your 
own  good  pipe  when  you 
bite  down  on  it. 

Edgeworth  may  be  the 
tobacco  you’re  looking  for. 
It  has  the  distinctive  flavor 
that  men  like,  the  slow- 
burning  coolness;  and  it  is 
rich  with  the  aroma  of  fine 
old  burley  blended  just 
right.  A  pipeful  of  Edge- 
worth  is  the  real  smoke. 

Why  not  try  Edgeworth? 
You  can  buy  it  almost  any¬ 
where,  but  for  nothing 
more  than  the  coupon  we’ll 
send  you  a  generous  free 
packet  to  try.  How’s  that 
for  confidence? 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Edgeworth  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  good  tobaccos— 
selected  carefully  and 
blended  especially  for 
pipe-smoking.  Its  quality 
and  flavor  never  change. 

Buy  Edlgeworth  any¬ 
where  in  two  forms  — 

‘‘Ready  Rubbed”  and 
‘‘Plug  Slice.”  All  sizes— 

15c  pocket  package  to 
pound  humidor  tin.  Larus 
(jfliro.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  V». 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try 
it  in  a  good  pipe. 

My  name . 

My  street  address . 

And  the  town  and  state . 

Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come!  W-36 


As  We  Go  Along 

My  largest  sweet  corn  is  in  tassel, 
which  ■  is  fairly  good  for  this  year  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  We  sometimes 
have  ears  by  mid-July  after  an  early 
Spring.  It  had  not  suffered  much  from 
drought,  as  water  for  irrigation  is  abun¬ 
dant,  but  it  surely  did  appreciate  the 
shower  of  last  week,  with  the  steady  after 
drizzle  that  lasted  half  the  night. 

String  beans  are  coming  on  as  rapidly 
as  desired.  This  far  only  seven  bean 
beetles  have  been  found  and  no  eggs.  A 
close  watch  will  be  kept,  as  some  may 
have  been  missed.  I  feel  sure  now  that 
the  thorough  work  last  year  was  a  help, 
and  possibly  we  shall  not  have  to  be 
overrun  with  these  beetles  after  all.  A 
bonfire  and  late  clearing  up  makes  a 
good  quarantine  for  such  pests.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  hedge  rows  along  a  field 
and  rubbish  left  in  the  garden  add  great¬ 
ly  to  insect  and  fungus  troubles.  All 
that  can  reasonably  be  done  in  destroy¬ 
ing  these  Winter  harbors  is  profitable 
work. 

Five  hundred  paper  bags  are  being  put 
on  the  grapes,  now  about  the  size  of 
peas.  Perhaps  I  am  not  early  enough 
with  this  job,  as  the  black  rot  and  berry 
moth  may  have  already  done  their  work. 
I  see  no  signs  of  insect  stings  on  the  ber¬ 
ries  yet  and  am  taking  a  chance  at  the 
protection.  If  anyone  cares  to  know 
what  a  really  “puttering”  job  is,  let  him 
try  bagging  500  bunches  of  grapes,  as 
vines  are  ordinarily  allowed  to  grow.  If 
this  plan  works,  the  vines  will  be  more 
heavily  pruned  and  spread  out  next  year, 
so  that  it  will  be  easier  to  get  at  the 
bunches.  One-pound  bags  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  paper  are  used,  and  heavy  pins  with 
sharp  points.  Corners  of  the  bags  may 
be  clipped  to  let  out  rain,  but  this  is 
not  necessary  if  the  tops  are  folded  and 
fastened  well.  Some  years  ago  I  knew 
a  man  who  bagged  all  of  the  crop  of  a 
small  Niagara  vineyard.  This  was  not 
because  of  insects  and  disease,  as  they 
were  not  then  troublesome.  His  idea 
was  to  keep  the  fruit  free  from  dust  and 
leaf  or  stem  rubbing.  They  may  not 
have  tasted  any  better,  but  were  the  top- 
notch  in  looks.  He  delivered  them  with 
a  spring  wagon  to  a  high-class  fruit 
store  in  a  small  city  nearby  and  got  an 
additional  price.  It  may  not  have  paid 
him  for  the  extra  work,  but  he  liked 
doing  something  a  little  better  than  the 
common  run,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  satisfaction  of  the  customers 
who  bought  them. 

I  am  going  to  try  some  of  the  cal¬ 
cium  chlorate  weed  killer  on  a  patch  of 
poison  ivy  in  a  fence  corner  that  I  have 
not  yet  got  at  for  digging  out.  This  ma¬ 
terial  does  not  have  the  fire  menace  of 
the  sodium  chlorate  first  used.  If  it  will 
discourage  the  poison  ivy,  that  will  be 
a  great  help,  as  this  weed  is  widely 
spread  along  fence  rows  in  the  East,  and 
is  a  constant  danger.  w.  w.  H. 


_  Destroying  Ants 

The  one  practical  method  of  destroying 
ants  is  to  locate  the  nest  or  hill  from 
which  they  come,  and  exterminate  them 
there.  Make  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
their  home  with  a  one-inch  rod  or  similar 
implement  and  into  this  opening  pour  two 
tablespoons  of  carbon  bisulphide,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drugstore.  Close 
the  opening  tightly  with  dirt  and  within 
a  short  time  every  ant  in  the  den  or 
home  will  be  dead.  The  fumes  of  this 
drug  being  heavier  than  the  air  descend 
into  the  remote  chambers  of  the  ant  hill, 
killing  the  pests.  Do  not  use  near  fire 
for  carbon  bisulphide  is  highly  inflam¬ 
mable.  This  treatment  is  quick,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  thorough.  Cyanogas  will  also 
kill  them  in  their  nest. 

When  the  ants  enter  the  house,  they 
can  be  poisoned  with  tartar  emetic, 
three  grains  to  four  tablespoons  of  sugar 
or  syrup.  The  poison  is  exposed  where 
the  ants  run,  on  paper  or  flat  dish.  This 
drug  is  a  poison,  so  it  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  carelessly  so  that  children  or  do¬ 
mestic  animals  will  get  at  it.  The  small 
red  ants  are  more  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  fats  than  sweets. 

Ants  may  also  be  trapped  by  soaking 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  sponge  in  sweetened 
water,  and  leaving  it  where  they  run. 
When  covered  with  the  insects,  the*  trap 
may  be  dropped  quickly  into  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  A  scraped  raw  bone  will  attract 
little  red  ants  in  the  same  way.  Per¬ 
sistent  trapping  and  poisoning  will  weak¬ 
en  the  colony  seriously,  especially  as  the 
workers  will  carry  some  of  the  poison 
to  the  nest.  Ants  are  a  nuisance  in  the 
house,  but  are  even  more  objectionable  in 
the  garden,  because  of  their  habit  of 
colonizing  aphids,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  carrying  plant  diseases.  Repellents 
are  not  very  efficient  though  ground 
cloves  may  drive  them  away. 


town 


with  tLthyl 

WHEN  the  day’s  work  is  done  and  you 
drive  to  town  to  the  movies,  to  see 
friends  or  shop,  you  get  there  quicker  and 
easier  with  Ethyl  in  your  tank.  That  is 
because  Ethyl  Gasoline  is  gasoline  plus.  It 
is  good  gasoline  to  which  leading  oil  com¬ 
panies  are  adding  Ethyl  fluid,  the  anti-knock 
compound  developed  by  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories  to  improve  motor 
car  performance. 

In  your  passenger  car,  your  tractor  or 
truck,  Ethyl  gives  you  extra  power,  quicker 
pick-up,  and  lessens  gear  shifting.  You  cover 
more  ground  in  a  day,  there  is  less  wear  and 
tear  on  your  engine,  fewer  repair  bills  and 
slower  depreciation.  Time  and  money  are 
saved,  and  it  is  easier  on  engine  and  driver 
when  you  are  using  Ethyl  Gasoline. 

Give  Ethyl  a  trial  in  all  your  motor  equip¬ 
ment.  It  will  save  you  time,  labor  and 
expense.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City. 


Knocks  out  that  "knock” 


Wherever  you  drive  — 
whatever theoil  company’s 
name  or  brand  associated 
with  it — any  pump  bearing 
the  Ethyl  emblem  repre¬ 
sents  quality  gasoline  of 
anti-knock  rating  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  "knock  out 
that  'knock”’  in  motors 
of  ordinary  compression 
and  to  develop  the  addi¬ 
tional  power  of  the  new 
high-compression  motors. 


The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  lead. 


v-.  i 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  countrymen  like  your  editorials  on  business  and 
economic  questions.  We  do  not  have  the  contact  or  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  the  facts,  and  much  that  we  do  get  is 
what  someone  wants  us  to  think  for  bis  own  purposes, 
rather  than  information  that  would  help  us  to  think 
for  ourselves.  Freedom  from  this  makes  your  discus¬ 
sions  helpful.  D.  B.  m. 

New  York. 

N  THESE  days  of  mass  printing  and  easy  com¬ 
munication  the  unwary  are  easily  misled.  Much 
that  is  printed  and  spoken  from  the  platform  has  for 
its  purpose  the  formation  of  public  opinion  for  some 
business,  social  or  political  purpose,  and  money, 
position  or  power  is  the  objective  in  all  of  it.  The 
only  corrective  is  correct  information,  and  the  habit 
of  independent  thinking.  The  greatest  danger  is  in 
forming  hasty  conclusions  before  we  have  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  form  safe  and  sound  judgments. 
None  of  us  entirely  escapes  the  effect  of  propaganda, 
which,  of  course,  may  be  helpful  to  us,  but  which  is 
more  often  harmful.  There  is  no  more  fascinating 
or  important  work  than  the  search  for  and  disse¬ 
mination  of  truth,  and  no  more  noble  success  than 
the  ability  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  false¬ 
hood. 

* 

DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY,  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 
ly-known  public  men  in  this  country,  died  re¬ 
cently,  aged  85.  In  1883  he  was  made  chief  chemist 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  and 
started  a  30-year  fight  for  pure  food.  Adulteration 
of  food  products  was  then  common,  and  preserva¬ 
tives  freely  used.  Those  were  the  days  of  straw¬ 
berry  jam  which  got  its  rich  color  from  aniline  dye, 
and  part  of  its  filling  from  grass  seed.  Ills  fearless 
tests  and  reports  on  these  food  swindles  got  him 
into  many  controversies,  but  the  harder  the  fight,  the 
better  he  liked  it,  knowing  that  he  was  on  the  right 
side.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  having 
enlisted  at  18.  The  pure  food  idea  now  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted,  but  in  those  earlier  days  many  well- 
meaning  people  thought  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  “going 
too  far,”  a  moderate  amount  of  preservatives  being 
necessary  and  not  harmful.  We  well  remember  his 
denunciation  of  the  “embalmed”  oysters  containing 
so  much  formaldehyde  that  they  kept  indefinitely  in 
the  small  wooden  keg  handled  by  grocers.  Only 
their  nasty  taste  prevented  people  from  eating 
enough  of  them  to  bring  fatal  results. 

* 

WENTY  years  ago  silage  was  used  by  only  a 
few  beef  cattle  feeders  in  the  corn  belt.  Today 
it  is  fed  extensively  every  year  by  hundreds  of 
beef  producers  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Silos 
and  the  feeding  of  silage  have  long  been  taken  for 
granted  on  dairy  farms  in  every  locality  where  corn 
is  grown  on  much  of  a  scale,  but  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  new  aids  to  beef  cattle  feeders.  Corn  silage 
is  so  valuable  for  beef  production,  and  it  utilizes  so 
much  of  the  corn  plant  for  productive  purposes  that 
feeders  and  raisers  of  beef  cattle  in  many  States 
have  erected  silos  in  recent  years.  A  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  silos  built  in  this  country 
since  1926  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fear  or  presence 
of  the  corn-borer.  The  ensiling  of  the  corn  crop 
helps  greatly  to  control  this  insect.  A  beef  cattle 
raiser  in  Southwest  Ohio,  anticipating  a  corn-borer 
invasion,  increased  hrs  silos  to  five,  all  of  which 
have  been  filled  every  year.  He  grows  400  acres  of 
corn.  Fortunately,  the  corn-borer  has  not  3Tet  ap¬ 
peared  or  damaged  corn  in  that  locality.  A  friend 
makes  the  interesting  point  that  “if  a  dairyman  in 
the  East  should  make  a  change,  and  begin  raising 
beef  cattle,  his  silo  would  be  as  useful  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  if  not  more  so.” 
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Can  hay  be  baled  safely  in  the  field  if  thoroughly 
cured?  c.  8. 

New  York. 

HIS  is  sometimes  done,  but  we  have  seen  too 
many  spoiled  bales  to  recommend  the  practice. 
New  hay  that  has  gone  through  considerable  of  its 
sweat  in  the  barn  often  molds  in  the  center  if  baled 
soon.  Naturally  much  depends  on  the  hay  as  well 
as  the  climate.  Under  conditions  in  the  East  it  is 
dangerous.  We  have  handled  a  large  amount  of 
baled  hay,  and  noted  the  musty  smell  all  through 
the  bale  from  a  small  moldy  spot  in  the  center. 
That  really  damages  the  whole  bale,  as  it  is  not  only 
unpalatable  but  may  be  actually  injurious  to  live¬ 
stock.  Occasionally  high  prices  at  haying  time  in¬ 
duce  quick  movement  of  part  of  the  crop.  This 
should  be  quick  in  every  sense — hauled  away  at 
once,  and  those  who*  buy  it  should  understand,  so 
that  bales  may  be  cut  open  and  aired  in  the  feeding 
places.  That  may  make  it  safe. 

* 

YOUNG  man  interested  in  founding  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  fleece  weights.  In  1928 — the  most  recent 
year  for  which  we  have  figures — the  weight  per 
fleece  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  was  7.2  lbs.  In 
the  United  States  as  whole  it  was  7.8  lbs.  Fleeces 
in  the  State  of  Washington  averaged  heavier  than 
those  in  any  other  State,  being  10  lbs.,  while  Oregon 
and  Idaho  tied  for  second  place  in  the  list  with  a 
9.2-lb.  average,  Utah  ranking  third  with  8.9  lbs.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  region,  Pennsylvania  led,  with 
7.5  lbs.,  New  York  and  Vermont  following  with  7.3 
lbs.  each.  Breed,  feed  and  climate,  along  with  the 
water  supply  and  flock  management,  govern  the 
weight,  quality  and  strength  of  wool.  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  produce  the  lightest  fleeces  in  the 
United  States,  the  figures  being,  respectively,  3.1  and 
3.2  lbs.  A  climate  may  be  too  cold  or  too  warm  for 
the  growth  of  the  best  and  heaviest  wool.  In  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  last  Winter,  temperatures  ex¬ 
ceeding  40  degrees  below  zero  were  recorded.  The 
former’s  fleece  weight  in  1928  was  8.3,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  7.9  lbs.  Climatic  and  feed  conditions  generally 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  are  favorable  to  the 
production  of  moderately  heavy  fleeces,  which  are 
equal  to  the  best  in  those  qualities  that  mean  most 
to  the  wearers  of  woolen  fabrics.  The  specialized 
wool  breeds  in  this  area  shear  about  as  heavily  as 
thej'  do  elsewhere. 

* 

EW  JERSEY  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  extensive  work  for  the  eradication  of 
mosquitoes.  So  far  this  year  there  is  little  com¬ 
plaint  of  mosquitoes  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  but 
there  is  always  an  opportunity  for  local  or  seasonal 
conditions  to  encourage  this  pest.  The  plague  in 
New  Jersey  is  being  abated  by  drainage  operations, 
opening  ditches  so  that  stagnant  water  will  drain 
off,  especially  through  the  extensive  area  of  low 
lands  along  the  coast.  Another  control  method  is 
to  pour  a  thin  film  of  kerosene  over  the  surface  of 
shallow  pools  or  swamps;  this  kills  the  aquatic 
larvae,  and  also  kills  some  of  the  adults  depositing 
their  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  water..  We  can  all 
lessen  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes  by  seeing  that 
all  cisterns  or  rain-water  barrels  are  tightly  closed ; 
removing  tin  cans  or  waste  vessels  lying  about  that 
may  hold  water  after  a  rain,  or  stopped-up  gutters 
that  may  form  a  little  pool.  Mosquitoes  sometimes 
hibernate  in  the  cellar  or  attic,  to  become  a  nuisance 
in  the  house.  The  only  safeguard  is  tight  screening. 
We  always  consider  tight  screening  of  cellar  win¬ 
dows  particularly  necessary;  it  is  a  protection 
against  vermin  of  many  sorts. 

* 

E  HAVE  spoken  before  of  the  need  for  great¬ 
er  precaution  in  locating  and  protecting  stables 
connected  with  farm  barns,  that  cattle  in  them 
might  be  got  out  in  case  of  fire.  A  new  danger  now 
seems  to  threaten  those  who  live  on  good  roads 
much  traveled  by  irresponsible  tourists.  Two  cars 
containing  people  claiming  to  be  from  New  York 
City  recently  stopped  by  a  barn  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
to  repair  a  tire.  While  eating  his  dinner  after  hav¬ 
ing  put  his  team  into  the  stable  at  the  rear  of  the 
main  building,  the  farmer  was  called  to  the  barn 
by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Hastening  through  to  the  stable 
where  the  horses  stood,  he  opened  the  door  to  this, 
only  to  be  driven  back  by  flames.  Though  it  was 
mid-day  and  neighbors  quickly  gathered,  the  fire 
spread  so  rapidly  through  the  barn  that  nothing 
could  be  saved.  The  fine  team,  some  other  stock 
and  practically  all  of  the  farm  tools  were  soon  in 
ashes.  Those  in  the  cars  were  stopped  before  they 
had  gone  far  but  denied  having  been  in  the  barn. 
A  neighbor  who  lived  near,  however,  had  seen  chil¬ 
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dren  about  the  rear  of  the  barn  where  the  fire 
started  and  there  is  little  occasion  to  doubt  that 
a  match  or  a  cigarette  stub  thrown  into  some  loose 
straw  started  the  conflagration.  The  pitiful  death 
of  animals  in  such  fires  is  made  the  more  deplor¬ 
able  by  the  fact  that  the  owner  has  little  opportunity 
to  obtain  redress.  To  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
fire  would  be  of  little  avail  if  those  guilty  of  start¬ 
ing  it  either  by  accident  or  intent  could  not  make 
reparation.  The  incident  may  warn  others  against 
permitting  strangers  upon  the  road  to  have  access 
to  farm  buildings  while  not  under  the  direct  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  owner. 

* 

OME  of  the  questions  sent  us  by  readers  make 
us  feel  that  Solomon  had  rather  an  easy  time, 
and  yet  there  is  no  part  of  our  work  so  interesting, 
or  so  helpful  to  us  and  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  itself  as 
these  inquiries.  They  are  genuine  pages  from  the 
book  of  humanity,  and  we  often  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  our  response  is  really  helpful. 
We  sometimes  feel,  however,  that  the  question  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  Here  is  an  anxious  mother 
who  wants  to  know  whether  neighbors  have  the 
legal  right  to  hire  boys  of  16  and  18  years,  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents.  The  boys  could  be 
used  at  home.  But  even  the  16-year-old  lad  can 
get  $3  a  day  from  a  neighbor,  with  dinner  and 
supper.  And  he  tells  his  friends  the  meals  are 
very  good !  We  think  there  are  a  good  many  par¬ 
ents,  whose  boj’s  are  just  loafing  around  the  village, 
or  burning  gasoline  on  the  roads,  who  would  be 
quite  proud  of  that  three-dollar-a-day  boy.  It  is 
possible  that  neither  of  these  boys  has  spending 
money,  and  they  show  real  American  spirit  in  go¬ 
ing  out  and  earning  it.  In  all  such  cases  the  best 
way  to  adjust  the  differences  is  for  parents  and 
children  to  talk  it  over  sensibly,  and  to  view  it 
from  both  angles.  We  must  remember  that  family 
affairs  cannot  be  settled  solely  on  the  basis  of  legal 
rights.  Boys  of  16  and  18  are  at  a  difficult  age ; 
parental  authority  alone  cannot  hold  them.  A 
habit  of  obedience,  confidence  in  parental  justice, 
and  warm  family  affection  will  hold  the  children 
when  all  the  machinery  of  the  law  is  helpless. 

* 

S  SALT  a  fertilizer?  This  has  often  been  argued 
pro  and  con.  At  one  time  large  quantities  of  so- 
called  “agricultural  salt”  were  sold  and  believed  to 
be  of  value.  Later  this  idea  was  discounted  and 
salt  condemned  as  unnecessary  even  in  quantities 
not  sufficient  to  cause  the  damage  to  vegetation  com¬ 
mon  from  an  overdose.  Later  investigation  showed 
that  salt  may  prove  highly  useful  in  helping  other 
ingredients  of  actual  plant  food  to  become  available, 
and  attracting  moisture  to  the  lighter  soils.  Kainit, 
a  natural  potash  salt  mined  in  Germany,  has  at 
times  been  used  here  in  large  quantities.  Its  actual 
potash  content  is  low,  around  12  per  cent  as  a  rule, 
but  it  has  a  large  amount  of  common  salt,  as  well  as 
forms  of  magnesia.  Quite  likely  the  differences  of 
opinion  about  its  practical  value  have  come  from  its 
effect  on  different  kinds  of  soil.  The  m3rsteries  of 
soil  action,  and  the  effects  of  fertilizing  chemicals 
upon  it,  are  gradually  being  unlocked  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  practical  farmers  and  investigation  of 
scientists.  We  may  well  have  the  spirit  of  learners 
about  this.  Every  observing  farmer  finds  out  some¬ 
thing  new  about  his  fields  every  time  he  works  them. 


Brevities 

Red  raspberries — the  most  delicious  of  small  fruits! 

All  of  the  employes  of  a  large  silk  mill  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  drink  a  pint  of  milk  every  morning. 

What  is  a  camel  calf  worth?  Well,  a  surplus  one 
in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  zoo  recently  sold  for 
$600. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  useful  bulletin  entitled  “A 
Comparison  of  Aging  Periods  for  Ice  Cream  Mixtures. 

The  various  breed  associations  and  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  of  Chicago,  are  arranging  to  distribute 
attractive  colored  pictures  of  the  breeds  for  use  m 
schools. 

Concrete  grain  storages  with  capacity  for  10,100,000 
bushels  are  being  built.  They  cost  around  17  to  -0 
cents  per  bushel  capacity  and.  at  the  normal  flow  ot 
grain,  pay  for  themselves  in  five  years. 

The  Ohio  Station  finds  that  in  parts  of  the  State 
where  late  frosts  were  severe,  Rome  Beauty  and  its 
sports  have  escaped  because  of  late  blooming  and  un¬ 
usual  resistance  to  cold. 

If  your  farm  possesses  a  popular  swimming  hole  in 
some  stream  or  pond  it  is  very  necessary  to  see  that 
everything  surrounding  it  is  in  sanitary  condition,  and 
that  possibilities  of  pollution  are  under  control. 

Cut  flowers  seem  to  share  in  the  general  price  de¬ 
pression.  We  noted,  among  New  York  wholesale  prices 
June  24,  Southern  Gladiolus,  per  dozen,  15  to  50  cents; 
local,  35  cents  to  $1 ;  larkspur,  bunch,  10  to  35  cents. 

Any  new  or  unknown  weed  that  appears  on  the  farm 
should  be  identified,  so  that  control  measures  may  be 
studied.  There  is  always  the  risk  that  noxious  weeds 
will  secure  a  hold  before  anyone  realizes  their  danger. 
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Individual  and  Corporate  Prosperity 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  significant  failure  on  the 
part  of  economic  orators  and  silver-tongued 
statesmen  to  distinguish  between  the  prosperity  of 
a  nation  as  visualized  in  its  corporate  wealth,  and 
the  condition  of  its  individual  citizen  and  indus¬ 
trial  groups.  Recent  experience  has  proved  to  us 
that  a  nation  and  its  big  corporations  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  prosperous  while  at  the  same  time  some 
of  its  industries  may  be  depressed  and  its  individual 
members  suffering  hardships  and  losses.  It  is  well 
to  keep  this  unequal  distribution  of  national  favors 
in  mind  while  we  listen  to  the  appeal  for  a  national 
policy  to  expand  our  trade  to  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  easy  for  the  groups  benefited  to  be¬ 
come  eloquent  over  humanity  and  brotherhood  of 
the  world,  but  there  is  a  different  perspective  to  the 
picture  for  those  who  happen  to  be  unfavorably  af¬ 
fected  by  the  application  of  the  policy. 

The  one  important  thing  about  national  trade  is 
that  if  we  export  we  must  import.  If  we  sell  to 
other  nations,  we  must  buy  an  equal  amount  from 
them.  Foreign  trade  is  really  an  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities.  We  take  pay  for  some  of  our  exports  in 
hotel  and  travel  service  of  our  annual  tourists.  We 
receive  some  foreign  goods  in  payments  of  the  in¬ 
terest  and  payments  on  debts  now  annually  due  us. 
But  for  the  most  part  our  imports  must  equal  our 
exports.  It  is  this  economic  law  of  national  trade 
that  causes  the  constant  bickering  over  tariff  sched¬ 
ules  and  that  creates  the  lobbying  in  Congress  when¬ 
ever  a  new  tariff  bill  is  being  drafted  and  tariff 
schedules  are  being  changed.  Every  industry  wants 
a  high  tariff  on  its  own  commodities  to  protect  its 
home  market  and  prices  for  itself.  Also  the  in¬ 
dustry  fighting  for  a  high  tariff  on  its  own  goods, 
desires  a  low  tariff  or  no  tariff  on  the  commodities 
of  other  industries,  so  that  it  may  increase  its  ex¬ 
ports,  and  allow  other  kinds  of  goods  to  come  in  to 
balance  the  national  account  and  pay  for  its  exports. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  textile  manufacturers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  high  protective  tariff  on  all  their 
goods,  and  free  entry  on  food  products  and  on  all 
raw  materials  used  in  their  factories,  they  would  be 
in  a  very  comfortable  economic  position.  They  could 
lix  their  own  prices  in  the  home  markets  up  to  the 
full  benefits  of  the  tariff,  and  buy  their  raw  material 
in  the  open  competitive  markets  of  the  world.  The 
free  imports  of  food  would  keep  a  surplus  in  the 
home  markets,  and  the  operators  in  the  factories 
would  have  a  constant  supply  of  cheap  food,  and 
would  be  content  with  lower  wages  than  when  food 
is  high. 

While  this  extreme  does  not  show  up  generally  in 
the  tariff  schedules,  the  principle  of  it  has  always 
been  in  operation  to  some  extent,  and  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  system  because  with  our  varied  and 
broadly  distributed  agricultural  industry  tariffs  on 
farm  crops  are  rarely  effective.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  surplus  crops.  We  have  a  tariff  of  42  cents 
a  bushel  on  wheat,  which  is  selling  some  places  at 
65  cents  a  bushel.  We  have  insular  possessions  pro¬ 
ducing  fats  and  fruits  and  other  food  products.  These 
and  many  tropical  products  come  in  free  on  the  ex¬ 
cuse  that  they  are  not  produced  in  quantities  on 
the  mainland.  Our  imports  of  foods  are  increasing 
and  our  exports  decreasing.  With  the  low  cost  of 
agricultural  labor  abroad  and  extensive  and  inten¬ 
sive  productive  competition  at  home,  the  tariff  gives 
little  promise  as  a  means  of  putting  agriculture  on 
a  parity  with  other  industries.  It  was  these  con¬ 
siderations  that  induced  the  Grange  to  support  the 
export  debentures,  and  the  surplus  grain  farmers  to 
devise  the  equalization  fee  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
bills.  The  proponents  of  both  these  schemes  were 
simply  trying  to  find  some  way  to  make  the  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  effective  to  producers  of  farm  export 
crops.  Besides  the  failure  of  the  import  tax  to 
benefit  generally,  it  does  increase  the  price  on  many 
things  the  farmer  has  to  buy. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  or  against  a  national 
protective  tariff.  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
quite  generally  adopted  the  tariff  principle.  We 
could  hardly  abandon  it,  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  but 
we  are  probably  more  committed  to  the  principle  of 
a  protective  tariff  than  any  other  nation.  If  it  were 
possible  to  begin  over  again  and  wipe  out  all  tariff 
schedule's  the  world  over,  it  may  be  that  an  un¬ 
hampered  flow  of  trade  would  increase  the  comforts 
and  prosperity  of  the  human  race.  This  may  come 
with  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  a  citi¬ 
zenship  of  the  world,  but  in  the  meantime  we  would 
like  to  see  the  farm  share  with  the  other  groups  in 
the  national  prosperity. 


Colonel  William  Boyce  Thompson 

ILLIAM  BOYCE  THOMPSON  died  at  his 
home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on  June  27,  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  61  years  of  age.  Mr.  Thompson 
has  been  referred  to  in  many  titular  terms :  among 
them  are  miner,  capitalist,  banker  and  philanthro¬ 
pist.  We  always  thought  of  him  as  a  friend  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  was  born  in  Montana,  of  eastern  parents, 
who  trekked  to  the  mining  fields  of  the  West,  but 
came  east  for  his  education  at  Exeter  and  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Mines,  and  back  to  the  West,  where  he 
accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  copper,  silver  and 
sulphur  production.  He  has  been  rated  as  worth 
$150,000,000,  but  his  large  wealth  and  the  many  in¬ 
terests  involved,  seemed  entirely  incidental  and  sec¬ 
ondary  in  the  activities  of  his  life.  High  sincere 
interest  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil  as  a  practical  means 
of  relieving  hunger  and  human  distress  brought  him 
promptly  into  sympathy  and  friendship  with  work¬ 
ers  in  the  fields  of  agriculture.  He  was  as  simple 
and  direct  in  his  philanthropies  as  a  farmer  invit¬ 
ing  a  schoolboy  to  help  himself  from  a  wagon-load 
of  apples.  He  was  liberal  in  the  use  of  his  wealth, 
but  not  improvident.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  made  a 
secret  study  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Markets  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk.  When,  unknown  to  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  plans  and  of  the  human  factors  in  the 
organization,  he  sent  the  simple  message,  “When 
you  are  ready  to  go  ahead,  the  needed  money  will 
be  furnished.”  Changes  in  the  law  which  converted 
the  department  into  a  bureau  ended  the  plans.  Soon 
after,  Colonel  Thompson  founded  his  institute  of 
plant  research  at  Yonkers  and  endowed  it  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  substantially  $10,000,000.  He  was  never  a 
farmer,  but  to  everyone  who  produced  food  and 
strove  to  deliver  it  economically  to  the  consuming 
masses,  Colonel  Thompson  was  a  friend. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  report 
the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and  milk  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  and  fresh,  condensed,  evapo¬ 
rated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  by  customs  districts,  during  the  month  of 
May,  1930: 

CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to  Gallons  Dollars  Gallons  Dollars 

Maine  and  X.  II.  ...  IS  31  194  29 

Vermont  . 114,037  163,643  30,402  4,920 

St  Lawrence  .  84.91S  152,933  125,146  25,560 

Buffalo  .  26,610  69,172  ... 

Dakota  .  187  179  595  182 

Duluth  and  Superior.  15  25  25  14 


Total  . 225,785  385,983  156,362  30,705 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to  rounds  Dollars 

New  York  . , .  12,600  1.418 

New  Orleans  .  54,600  4,502 

POWDERED  MILK 

From  Netherlands  to  Pounds  Dollars 

Porto  Rico  .  1,885  186 

New  York  . 473,193  65,785 


The  total  imports  from  both  sources  were  $112,596 
for  May,  as  compared  witn  $284,261  for  April.  The 
reduced  prices  in  our  markets  seem  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  importations. 


Calling  Names  to  Stifle  Truth 

SHALL  we  discourage  open  discussion  of  farm 
market  problems? 

For  over  25  years  Professor  James  E.  Boyle  has 
been  working  with  aid  from  farmers  in  building  up 
co-operative  organizations  to  help  market  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  14  years  he  worked  in  the  Middle  West 
largely  with  the  wheat  growers.  His  experience  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  wheat  farmer  is  best  served 
by  the  farmer-owned  local  elevators,  and  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  them.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
big  central  wheat  pools,  because  he  thinks  they  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  marketing  and  lower  the  net  price 
to  farmers.  He  stated  this  frankly  in  print,  and 
gave  his  reasons  so  that  any  one  could  see  the  basis 
of  his  reasoning.  This  offended  the  leaders  of  one 
of  the  Canadian  pools.  They  did  not  attempt  to  re¬ 
fute  his  statements  of  facts,  which  were  taken  from 
the  records  of  the  pool.  Instead,  they  called  Prof. 
Boyle  bad  names,  and  sought  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  his  argument  by  discrediting  him  personally. 
Prof.  Boyle’s  work  and  reputation  in  the  Mid-west 
attracted  the  attention  of  Cornell,  and  for  12  years 
now  he  has  held  a  professorship  as  economist  and 
teacher  of  co-operative  marketing  in  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Nevertheless  the  official  organ  of 
the  imperial  leaders  reprinted  the  personal  attack 
on  Prof.  Boyle,  and  launched  out  in  an  additional 
abuse  of  its  own,  accusing  him  of  being  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  farm  organization  and  an  enemy 
of  farm  co-operation.  It  had  only  hearsay  proof 
of  the  slander. 


That  Prof.  Boyle  may  be  right  or  wrong  about 
wheat  pools  is  not  important.  He  thinks  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  truth,  and  he  feels  compelled  to  teach  it  as 
his  first  aim  is  to  help  the  farmer.  He  does  not 
offer  it  as  a  dogma.  He  gives  the  facts  and  states 
the  reasons  for  his  conclusions.  It  was  open  and 
fair. 

Calling  names  is  no  answer  to  such  an  argument, 
but  it  does  sometimes  suppress  facts  to  terrorize 
everyone  who  opens  his  mouth  to  tell  the  truth. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

Our  County  Farm  Bureau  and  Women’s  Bureau  held 
their  annual  picnic  last  week,  and  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  have  enjoyed  a  day  so  much.  We  did  not 
have  an  elaborate  program,  but  just  spent  the  day  in 
visiting  and  in  sports  of  many  kinds,  some  community 
singing  and  local  plays.  We  had  a  good  crowd  and  all 
put  their  dinner  on  one  common  table  and  ate  like  one 
big  family.  Such  gatherings  as  these  will  do  more  to 
enhance  the  growth  of  the  co-operative  spirit  than 
most  anything  else.  After  a  day’s  visit  together  of  this 
kind  we  forget  our  differences  and  trust  each  other  more. 

This  coming  week  we  hold  the  annual  county  picnic 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  To  this  every  citizen  of  the 
county  is  invited  and  anyone  else  is  welcome.  This 
gathering  is  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
business  men’s  clubs  of  the  two  towns  of  the  county, 
and  its  purpose  is  more  to  cement  the  friendship  of  the 
towns  and  country  folks. 

The  last  of  June  is  here,  and  we  still  are  having  very 
dry  weather.  Although  we  have  had  a  few  showers 
the  past  three  weeks  there  has  not  been  enough  rain  to 
start  the  waters.  Cultivated  lands  seem  to  have  enough 
moisture  but  meadows  and  grass  lands  are  dry  down 
as  far  as  the  roots  go,  pastures  are  merely  living  not 
growing,  meadows  on  the  average  are  cutting  only  about 
one-third. 

The  berry  crop  was  cut  about  half  by  the  dry  weath¬ 
er.  We  have  found  that  we  can  control  the  raspberry 
anthracnose  by  spraying,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  prevent  loss  by  drought.  We  thought  the  showers 
would  give  us  a  good  crop,  but  after  the  first  two  pick¬ 
ings  the  berries  began  to  dry  up  on  the  vines. 

The  first  home-grown  beans  began  coming  on  the 
market  last  week  with  the  lowest  price  for  the  time  of 
year  on  record,  starting  at  seven  cents  per  pound  and 
dropping  to  five  for  delivery  the  first  of  July.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  oversupply. 

We  have  had  the  Mexican  beetle  with  us  for  five 
years  and  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  planting  about 
twice  as  many  beans  as  we  usually  do  to  supply  the 
market.  This  season,  for  some  reason,  the  usual  thing 
did  not  happen.  What  we  expected  was  that  over  half 
the  crop  would  be  cleaned  up  by  the  beetles,  but  they 
did  not  appear  in  great  enough  numbers  to  do  any 
damage.  Just  what  became  of  them  we  do  not  know, 
unless  the  late  freezes  killed  a  lot  of  the  adults.  Where 
the  right  methods  of  control  are  practiced  we  have  had 
no  trouble  in  raising  beans  in  the  worst  seasons,  but 
unless  we  fight  them  usually  there  are  no  beans. 

The  wheat  crop  with  us  although  not  grown  to 
amount  to  anything,  will  make  a  good  yield  this  year 
from  the  looks  of  it.  We  sometimes  get  yields  of  from 
30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  in  this  section  on  good  land 
and,  if  we  could  get  that  yield,  it  would  pay  us  yet  to 
grow  some  wheat,  but  where  we  get  one  yield  at  that 
figure  maybe  for  five  years  wTe  do  well  to  go  above  20 
bushels  and  lose  money. 

The  fruit  prospects  look  good  for  us  that  have  apples. 
The  lack  of  other  fruits  will  make  a  much  larger  de¬ 
mand  for  apples.  The  housewife  not  having  been  able 
to  can  berries  and  other  small  fruits  will  have  to  buy 
apples  to  take  their  place.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va. 


Pheasants  Are  Outrageous 

You  will  confer  a  favor  on  truck  farmers  in  general 
if  you  will  publish  these  few  lines  on  one  of  our  worst 
pests — the  pheasants.  It  is  idiotic  for  anyone  to  claim 
that  pheasants  are  not  destructive. 

I  have  tried  for  three  years  to  raise  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  etc.,  on  some  very  suitable  soil  a  trifle  distant 
from  the  house  and  I  am  most  discouraged.  This  year 
we  planted  about  500  hills  of  cucumbers,  putting  chick¬ 
en  manure  very  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  each  hill 
and  a  little  fertilizer  on  top  of  each.  Next  morning 
the  fiendish  pheasants  had  them  all  but  a  few  hills. 
We  replanted  all  hills  three  times  and  let  them  alone 
two  days,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  one  hill  that  the 
sneak  thieves  have  not  ruined.  Is  it  right  that  the 
hard-working,  law-abiding  truck  fanner  should  have  to 
contend  with  this  continuous  ruination  of  his  back¬ 
breaking  efforts,  just  to  gratify  the  whimsical  notions 
of  a  comparatively  few  hunt-lovers  from  cities? 

We  feed  the  pheasants  all  year,  and  they  really  do 
fifty  times  more  damage  than  what  they  eat  is  worth. 
City  folks  need  all  the  foodstuff  we  can  raise,  so  why 
hamper  us  in  our  honest  endeavors  to  live  and  let  live 
by  permitting  such  a  thing  as  a  protective  law  against 
harming  these  vicious  pests  to  remain  in  the  statutes? 

All  farmers  of  my  acquaintance  seem  to  have  simi¬ 
lar  complaint.  Let  us  wake  up,  so  as  to  get  relief. 
This  pheasant  business  is  too  one-sided,  and  it  is  high 
time  to  end  it. 

The  pheasant  also  has  a  very  sweet  tooth  for  other 
things.  After  the  melon,  cucumber  and  corn  seed,  they 
go  after  the  tomatoes,  both  green  and  ripe,  picking  holes 
in  them  and  ruining  many  bushels  for  market.  They 
even  pick  holes  in  cucumbers,  etc.,  later  to  get  the 
seed,  and  eat  late  sweet  corn  off  ears  when  other 
delicacies  get  scarce. 

Pay  a  bounty  for  killing  them  is  my  sentiment. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  c. 


From  South  Carolina 

Just  a  few  farm  notes  from  old  South  Carolina.  The 
pea  crop  is  short  on  account  of  cold  high  winds,  and 
prices  were  low  also.  Beans  brought  a  good  price,  but 
the  dry  weather  cut  the  crop;  all  over  by  June  1.  The 
cucumber  crop  was  shortest  ever  known  here.  Blight 
was  very  bad  and  most  crops  were  over  by  June  1. 

Potatoes  are  yielding  around  50  to  75  bbls.  No.  I. 
mostly  about  15  per  cent  No.  2.  The  farmers  who  had 
early  cabbage  made  big  money,  while  the  late  ones  did 
not  make  much.  The  corn  crop  after  harvesting  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbage,  on  same  land,  is  about  eight  inches 
high.  Some  farmers  are  picking  tomatoes.  Weather 
just  now  is  quite  cool.  Some  farmers  are  selling  early 
corn<  IX.  B.  GBIMBAXL. 
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House  Blessing 

Bless  the  four  corners  of  this  house, 
And  be  the  lintel  blest ; 

And  bless  the  hearth  and  bless  the  board 
And  bless  each  place  of  rest ; 

And  bless  the  door  that  opens  wide 
To  stranger  as  to  kin ; 

And  bless  each  crystal  window-pane 
That  lets  the  starlight  in  ; 

And  bless  the  rooftree  overhead 
And  every  sturdy  wall. 

The  peace  of  man,  the  peace  of  God, 
The  peace  of  Love  on  all ! 

— Arthur  Guiterman  in 
“The  Mirthful  Lyre.” 

* 

Here  are  directions  for  making  a 
strawberry-pineapple  shortcake,  prepared 
by  Miss  Ellis,  extension  nutritionist  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire : 

“Prepare  a  pint  of  strawberries  by 
hulling,  washing,  cutting  into  slices  and 
sugaring.  Provide  a  similar  pint  of  fresh 
pineapple  pulp.  Do  not  mix  fruits.  Set 
them  in  a  warm  place  for  30  minutes. 
Fill  biscuit  crusts  by  placing  alternate 
spoonfuls  of  the  two  fruits  on  them,  and 
garnish  with  whipped  cream  or  marsh¬ 
mallow  whip.  Serve  with  a  sauce  made  of 
one-half  cup  each  of  pineapple  and  straw- 
bery  juice,  cooked  for  five  minutes  with 
one  tablespoon  of  butter  and  one-third 
cup  of  sugar.”  The  extension  nutrition¬ 
ist  describes  shortcakes  as  “a  rich  biscuit 
mixture  with  a  sweetened  fruit  filling,” 
and  gives  the  following  “basic  recipe”  for 
the  “rich  biscuit  foundation :” 

“Two  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons 
baking  .powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  four 
tablespoons  shortening,  three-fourths  cup 
milk,  one  tablespoon  sugar.  Mix  and  sift 
dry  ingredients,  cut  the  fat  into  the 
flour,  add  the  milk  gradually  or  all  at 
once.  Knead  20  seconds.  Roll  to  about 
one-fourth  inch  in  thickness.  A  richer 
shortcake  may  be  made  by  using  one  egg 
and  reducing  the  milk  to  one-third  cup. 
The  flour  may  be  varied  by  rising  half 
whole  wheat  or  rye  flour.” 

* 

Many  of  the  high-class  restaurants 
offer  with  their  meals  very  crisp  yet 
tender  oven-dried  toast,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  bread.  Everyone  likes  it,  and 
it  is  also  recommended,  in  place  of  bread, 
to  those  who  are  trying  to  keep  down 
weight.  We  found,  on  experimenting  with 
it  at  home  that  the  bread  must  be  cut 
very  thin  and  then  lightly  buttered  before 
being  put  in  the  oven.  We  cut  the  slices 
across  diagonally,  and  then  toast  in  the 
oven  until  brown  and  crisp.  We  think 
it  much  nicer  than  crackers  with  soup. 

* 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  says,  in  a  radio  talk : 

Careful  experimental  work,  -both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  has  shown  that 
the  tooth  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  part  of  the  body  to  be  affected  when 
the  diet  is  too  low  in  vitamin  C.  The 
teeth  may  be  affected  when  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease  are  not  recognizable. 
Applying  their  observations  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  nutrition,  these  investiga¬ 
tors  suggest  that  the  use  of  food  poor  in 
vitamin  C  may  be  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  great  prevalence  of  tooth  decay. 
Vitamin  C  is  most  readily  obtained 
through  the  regular  use  of  fresh,  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  of  canned 
tomatoes. 


Jelly  Days  are  Here 

The  making  of  jelly  is  an  art.  It  is 
also  a  scientific  process.  It  will  pay  us 
to  spend  a  litttle  time  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  jelly-making  if  we  wish  to  have 
sparkling,  delicious  100  per  cent  perfect 
jelly.  „  ,  . 

Jelly-making  is  not  a  matter  of  luck. 
It  is  a  matter  of  information  and  applied 
knowledge.  Any  homemaker  can  make 
perfect  jelly  if  she  is  willing  to  go  to 
the  foundation  of  jelly-making  and  find 
out  what  makes  jelly  “jell.” 

The  first  thing  to  understand  about 
jellv  is  to  know  something  about  pectin. 
What  is  pectin?  From  whence  does  it 
come  and  what  effect  does  it  have  upon 
jelly  making?  Pectin  is  a  carbohydrate 
and  is  the  fundamental  substance  in  fruit 
that  makes  jelly  “set.”  Pectin  is  more 
abundant  in  some  fruits  than  in  others. 
It  is  more  abundant  in  immature  fruits 
than  in  fully  ripe  ones.  It  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  some  apples  and 
crab  apples,  and  in  the  white  rind  of 
the  citrus  fruits,  lemon,  oranges  and 
grapefruit.  It  is  also  present  in  green 
gooseberries,  grapes,  cranberries,  currants, 
quinces  and  guavas. 

To  make  jelly  a  fruit  must  contain 
pectin.  In  addition  to  pectin  the  fruit 
must  also  contain  an  acid.  So  the  best 
fruits  for  jelly-making  are  all  the  fruits 
mentioned  above. 

If  we  Avish  to  make  peach,  pear,  straw¬ 


berry,  cherry,  rhubarb  or  pineapple  jelly 
we  must  supply  the  pectin  from  another 
source.  We  can  easily  do  this  by  using 
commercial  pectin.  Commercial  pectin, 
found  in  all  grocery  stores,  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  making  of  any  desired  jelly 
quickly  and  easily,  with  all  the  guess¬ 
work  left  out  of  jelly-making.  In  other 
words,  the  manufacturer  has  extracted 
the  pectin  from  fruits  for  us  and  put  it 
on  the  market  in  bottle,  can  and  package 
forms.  This  commercial  pectin  is  a  pure 
wholesome  product  and  makes  it  possible 
for  us  homemakers  to  make  jelly  not  only 
from  any  fresh  fruit  juice,  but  from 
canned  fruit  and  canned  fruit  juices  as 
well.  Bottled  fruit  juices  such  as  logan¬ 
berry,  grape  and  apple  make  delicious 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


770 — A  Sports  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  3  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


C40  —  New  Pajama 
Mode.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  6%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  jacket  and  trous¬ 
ers  with  1  yd.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
waist  and  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  striped  mate¬ 
rial,  %  yd.  of  33- 
in.  black  material. 
Ten  cents. 


560— For  Housewear. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40,  42,  44  and 


769  —  Tuff  Sleeves. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 


46-in.  bust  measure.  4  and  6  years.  Size 
Size  36  requires  2%  4  requires  1%  yds. 

yds.  of  40-in.  mate-  of  33-in.  material 
rial  with  %  yd.  of  with  2%  yds.  of  2- 
36-in.  contrasting,  in.  lace  banding. 
Ten  cents.  Ten  cents. 

New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


jellies  when  combined  with  commercial 
pectin. 

When  using  the  commercial  pectin 
follow  accurately  the  instructions  that 
come  with  the  pectin,  you  will  be  re¬ 
warded  with  perfect  jelly.  To  make  jelly 
without  commercial  pectin  you  proceed  as 
follows : 

1.  Select  fruit  not  overly  ripe,  pick 
over,  wash,  stem  or  cut  up  if  large  fruit. 

2.  Extract  the  juice.  The  juicy  fruits 
such  as  red  currants,  unripe  grapes  and 
green  gooseberries  need  only  a  little 
water  added — one  cup  of  water  to  five 
quarts  of  berries  or  fruit.  The  harder 
fruits  such  as  apples  and  quinces  need 
one-half  as  much  water  as  fruit.  Mash 
fruit  during  the  cooking  process  to  release 
the  juice  as  quickly  as  possible.  Always 
use  an  acid-proof  kettle  and  use  a  cover, 
as  the  steam  will  then  help  to  do  the 
cooking.  Do  not  allow  the  fruit  to  boil 
rapidly,  neither  to  simmer  for  a  long 
time.  Apples,  quinces  and  crabapples  re¬ 
quire  more  cooking  than  most  fruits.  Do 
not  stir  the  fruit  but  occasionally  turn 
the  kettle  around  and  give  it  a  little 
shake,  or  with  a  wipe  fork  lift  the  fruit 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  cook  large  quantities  of 
fruit  at  one  time.  Cook  the  fruit  until 
tender. 


3.  Tour  into  a  sterilized  jelly-bag. 
Good  jelly-bags  may  be  made  from  any 
firm  material,  such  as  heavy  cotton,  avoo! 
or  flannel.  The  bag  may  be  round  or 
shajjed  like  a  cornucopia. 

4.  Noav  is  the  time  to  find  out  how 
much  pectin  the  juice  contains.  For  this 
test  take  one-fourth  teaspoon  epsom 
salts,  one  teaspoon  cooked  fruit  juice  and 
one-half  teaspoon  sugar.  Stir  together 
and  let  stand.  If  there  is  enough  pectin 
present  to  make  a  good  jelly  a  gelatinous 
mass  will  appear  in  the  liquid  which  may 
be  gathered  upon  a  spoon.  If  the  lump 
or  mass  does  not  form  the  juice  must 
have  pectin  added  to  it  before  it  will  jell. 
The  material  used  in  this  jelly  must  be 
destroyed,  as  no  one  cares  for  epsom 
salts  in  the  finished  jelly  product. 

5.  If  the  juice  sIioavs  the  presence  of 
pectin  after  having  drained  through  the 
closely  woven  jelly-bag  put  it  on  the 
stove  to  cook.  This  juice  is  known  to 
jelly-makers  as  Extraction  1.  If  you  will 
follow  the  extraction  method  you  will  be 
able  to  produce  better  jelly  as  Avell  as 
more  jelly  from  a  given  amount  of  juice. 

When  Extraction  1  is  fairly  drained, 
Avhich  takes  about  30  minutes,  do  not 
then  squeeze  the  pulp  for  a  second  grade 
jelly  but  instead  make  another  extraction. 
Set  juice  from  Extraction  1  aside  and 
proceed  to  make  Extraction  2.  To  do  this, 
empty  the  pulp  from  the  bag  into  the 
preserving  kettle,  add  enough  Avater  to 
cover,  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed ;  then 
cover,  bring  sIoavI.v  to  a  boil  and  then 
drain  as  before.  The  pectin  test  can  be 
used  at  this  point  again  to  find  out 
Avhether  there  is  much  or  little  pectin. 
If  much  pectin  is  present  repeat  the 
operation  and  get  Extraction  3.  Three 
extractions  usually  exhaust  the  pectin, 
although  Avith  some  fruits  you  can  get 
as  many  as  five  extractions.  While  the 
second  extraction  is  draining  proceed  to 
the  next  step. 

6.  Take  juice  from  first  extraction  and 
put  on  to  cook.  Use  a  shallow  pan — one 
Avith  a  large  surface  as  this  causes 
quicker  evaporation  and  therefore  results 
in  a  quicker  process  and  the  quicker  the 
jelly  is  cooked  the  better.  Never  make 
more  than  six  or  eight  glasses  at  a  time. 

7.  Add  required  amount  of  sugar  after 
the  juice  begins  to  boil  or  midway  in  the 
process.  There  is  less  chance  of  sugar 
crystals  forming  in  the  jelly  if  the  sugar 
is  added  Avhen  the  juice  is  half  through 
the  cooking  process,  than  at  the  very 
beginning  or  at  the  end.  If  the  sugar  is 
heated  before  being  added  it  will  not  stop 
the  boiling  process. 

8.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 

9.  Cook  rapidly  but  not  hard. 

10.  Test  for  determining  the  jelly  stage. 
Use  a  silver  spoon  and  if  done  the  jelly 
should  break  simultaneously  in  two  drops 
from  the  side  of  the  spoon.  Some  prefer 
to  AA'ait  until  the  mass  sheets  off  from  the 
side  of  the  spoon  in  a  solid  sheet.  If  you 
put  some  in  a  saucer  and  wait  for  it  to 
cool  there  is  danger  of  the  jelly  over¬ 
cooking  during  the  Avait.  A  thermometer 
is  of  course  the  most  accurate  and  always 
sure  method. 

11.  Remove  from  fire  and  skim. 

12.  Pour  immediately  into  hot,  steril¬ 
ized  glasses. 

13.  Add  hot  melted  paraffin.  Melt  the 
paraffin  in  a  little  coffee  pot  as  it  will 
then  pour  easily  from  the  spout.  Have 
the  paraffin  hot  so  that  it  will  kill  any 
bacteria  that  might  happen  to  be  on  the 
top  of  the  jelly. 

14.  Cover,  label  and  store. 

Extractions  tAvo  and  three  go  through 

the  same  process.  Always  make  the  jelly 
from  Extraction  1  by  itself,  but  tAA’O  and 
three  can  be  combined  if  so  desired. 

Now  in  regard  to  “required  amount 
of  sugar.”  What  is  the  required  amount 
of  sugar  and  hoAV  is  the  jelly-maker  to 
know  this?  Some  houseAvives  use  the 
rule  of  one  cup  of  sugar  to  every  cup  of 
juice,  but  this  does  not  hold  true  of  all 
fruits.  More  jelly  refuses  to  jell  because 
of  too  much  sugar  than  anything  else.  If 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  pectin  present 
then  the  jelly-maker  can  use  equal  parts 
of  juice  and  sugar,  but  with  most  fruits 
better  jelly  results  when  using  only  three- 


A  BUSINESS 
is  ready  for 
YOU . . . 

To  step  right  up  and  take 
— you  need  not  think  of 
the  Grange  Life  Insurance 
in  any  other  wray  than  the 
very  place  for  you  to  se¬ 
cure  a  Avorld  of  useful 
information,  selling  co¬ 
operation,  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  future. 

Let  the  actual  gains  of 
the  Grange  Life  Insurance 
guide  your  decision  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good 
company  to  represent. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

W.  C.  Lennie,  Supt.  of  Agencies 
Home  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Grange  Lite  Insurance 


Truald  Washer 

Saves  your  health,  hands 
and  back.  Gets  clothes 
in  5  minutes. 
Forces  suds  through  the 
cloth.  No  rubbing.  The 
leverage  makes  it  easy. 
No  back-breaking  work. 
Keeps  hands  out  of  suds. 
iPECIAL  OFFER  on  first  in  a  ter.  Cat.  froe. 


HANDY  WASHER  CO.,  2474  E.  Faystle,  Syracuu,  N.Y. 


PURE  SS FUDGE 


Made  of  fresh  milk, 
cream  and  sugar.  2  lbs. 
postpaid  anywhere  for 


only  $1.00.  TAS-TFF.  CASDY  COMPANY  Eansdale,  I*a. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESSES 

make  your  undergrade  apples 

PROFITABLE 

One  grower  cleared  $1,400  in  less  than  two 
months,  aA’eraging  4  gallons  of  cider  per 
bushel  with  his  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press.  Capacities  from  50  to  4,000 
gallons — a  size  for  every  orchard.  Send  the 
coupon  for  information  on  how  to  make 
your  orchard  pat'. 

Builders  of  a  complete  line  of  orchard 
equipment  for  fifty-three  years 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
Mount  Gilead,  Dept.  R.  N.-Y.,  Ohio 

Gentlemen  :  Send  me  complete  information 
on  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Presses  and  copy 
of  Orchard  Products  News— FREE. 

Name . 

P.  O . R.F.D . 

State . No.  Trees . 
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quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of 
juice. 

This  little  table  may  be  of  use  in 
determining  the  amount  of  sugar  required. 

All  these  require  %  cup  sugar  to  one 
cup  juice. 

Blackberries  Black  currants 

Raspberries  Quinces 

Cranberries  Sour  apples 

Crab  apples 

Use  one  cup  sugar  to  one  cup  juice. 
Blueberries  Red  currants 

Gooseberries  Unripe  grapes 

Jelly  Troubles 

Young  housekeepers  are  more  apt  to 
have  trouble  with  their  jellies  than  the 
more  experienced  homemaker.  They  are 
apt  to  get  the  jelly  either  too  thin  or  too 
thick. 

If  you  have  a  cooking  thermometer  or 
candy  thermometer  always  use  it  when 
making  jelly.  It  is  the  one  sure  reliable 
test.  A  thermometer  does  not  lie.  The 
thickness  of  the  syrup  affects  the  boiling 
period,  and  a  clock  cannot  tell  you  this. 
The  temperature  for  jellies  is  221  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  If  you  want  a  very  soft 
jelly  for  jelly  rolls  boil  only  to  220  de¬ 
crees;  if  you  want  to  use  it  immediately 
then  boil  it  to  222  degrees.  After  one 
batch  you  can  decide  which  consistency 
you  prefer  and  thereafter  always  boil  the 
jelly  to  that  degree.  There  will  be  no 
more  reboiling,  no  guessing  and  no  un¬ 
certainty.  This  is  worth  time  and  money 
to  you  as  well  as  saved  nerves.  A  dollar 
cannot  be  more  wisely  spent  than  in 
purchasing  a  cooking  thermometer  311st 
to  make  your  jellies.  But  after  you  have 
your  thermomter  you  will  not  confine  its 
ii.se  entirely  to  jelly-making,  but  will  use 
it  when  making  cake  frostings  and  candy. 

If  you  have  cloudy  jelly  instead  of 
transparent  jelly,  you  have  either  cooked 
the  fruit  too  long  before  straining  off 
the  juice,  or  have  not  been  careful  enough 
in  the  straining.  Soft  jellies  are  due  to 
too  much  sugar  or  not  Sufficient  boiling 
after  the  addition  of  the  sugar  to  drive 


off  excessive  water. 

Tough  or  stringy  jelly  is  due  to  too 
small  amount  of  .sugar  used  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  juice  or  to  too  long  boiling. 
If  proper  care  is  taken  in  straining,  if 
the  right  amount  of  sugar  is  used  and  if 
the  jelly  point  is  carefully  watched  every 
homemaker  should  be  able  to  make  clear 
transparent  sparkling  jelly. _  < 

There  are  certain  combinations  that 
make  unusual  jellies..  Quince  juice  com¬ 
bined  with  apple  juice  is  good.  Ulder- 
berry  juice,  lacking  both  pectin  and  acid, 
is  delicious  in  jellies  if'  combined  with 
era  bap  pie  juice.  Bears  and;  peaches  lack 
acid,  .so  should  be  combined  with  sour 
apple  or  crabapple'  juice.  Currants  and 
raspberries  cbmbined  make  a  delicious 

In  summarizing  the  high  points  in 
jellv-making  we  would  say  the  most  es- 
sential  ones  are  to  tiiul  out  first  whether 
the  juice  contains  both  acid  and  pectin  , 
if  not  one  or  the  other  must  be  added. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  a  combination 
of  fruits  or  by  the  addition  of  commercial 
pectin.  In  the  .second  place  be  suie  to  use 
sugar  in  proportion  to  the  pectin  present ; 
and  then  add  hot  sugar  when  the  jelly  is 
about  half  done;  cook  the  jelly;  rapidly 
and  watch  carefuly  for  the  jelly  point. 
Pressure  Cooker  Produces  More  Juice 

If  you  have  a  pressure  cooker  use  it 
for  cooking  the  fruit  preparatory  to  jelly 
making.  Cooking  the  fruit  in  the  pressure 
cooker  at  10  lbs.  presure  will  shorten  the 
cooking  period  considerably.  Some  fruits 
take  35  to  45  minutes  for  juice  extraction 
in  the  open  kettle.  In  the  pressure  cooker 
only  12  or  15  minutes  is  required. .  In 
addition  to  this  saving  of  time  truit 
cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker  yields  from 
15  to  25  per  cent  more  juice  than  fruit 
cooked  otherwise.  This  naturally  means 
more  jelly  in  a  shorter  period  of  time, 
thus  saving  fruit,  fuel  and  time. 

To  save  space  as  well  as  to  limit  the 
number  of  jelly  glasses  you  can  make 
your  fruit  juice  extractions  just  as 
though  you  were  going  to  make  jelly,  but 
instead  ‘  just  put  extractions  in  truit 
jars,  and  proceed  as  in  canning.  Sterilize 
the  juices  in  the  wash  boiler  or  other 
homemade  canning  outfit  30  minutes,  and 
completely  seal  just  as  canned  _ fruit. 
Process  in  pressure  cooker  at  o  lbs. 
pressure  10  minutes.  Then  as  you  need 
jellv  in  the  Winter  you  can  easily  and 
gradually  convert  the  juice  into  jelly.  I 
have  found  this  a  most  admirable  plan. 
The  jelly  seems  to  taste  _  fresher  and 
better  when  made  up  in  tliis_  way.  Also 
there  is  a  greater  opportunity  of  com¬ 
bining  different  flavors.  With  all  the 
various  fruit  juices  on  the  shelves  before 
you,  you  can  achieve  unusual  and  pleas¬ 
ing  results.  Furthermore,  it  is  easier  to 
spare  a  few  cups  of  sugar  from  time  to 
time  in  Winter  than  pounds  in  the 
Summer  when  you  are  doing  your  heavi¬ 
est  canning  and  preserving, 

A  few  jelly  recipes  may  be  welcomed 
by  the  busy  home-makers. 

Apple  Jelly.  — Wipe  apples.  Remove 
stem  and  blossom  ends.  Cut  in  quarters. 
Put  in  a  preserving  kettle.  Add  cold 
water  to  eoire  nearly  to  top  of  apples. 
Cover.  Cook  until  apples  are  soft.  Mash. 
Drain  through  a  coarse  sieve.  .Allow7  juice 
to  drip  through  jelly-bag.  Avoid  squeezing 
apples,  which  makes  jelly  cloudy.  Boil  10 
minutes.  Add  sugar.  Boil  five  minutes. 
Skim  and  turn  in  glasses.  Cover  with 
hot  paraffin.  Store  in  cool  dry.  place. 

A  second  and  third  extraction  can  be 
made  from  the  apple  pulp. 

Currant  Jelly. — Pick  over  currants  but 
do  not  remove  stems.  Wash.  Mash  a  few 


in  the  bottom  of  a  preserving  kettle, 
using  a  wooden  potato  masher  ;  continue 
until  berries  are  used.  Cook  until  currants 
look  white.  Strain  through  a  coarse 
strainer.  Allow  juice  to  drip  through 
jelly-bag.  Measure.  Bring  to  boiling  point. 
Boil  five  minutes.  Add  sugar.  Boil  three 
minutes.  Skim  and  pour  into  glasses. 
Cover  with  hot  paraffin. 

Grape  Jellly.  - —  Grapes  should  be 
picked  over,  washed  and  removed  before 
putting  into  preserving  kettle.  Heat  to 
boiling  point,  wash  and  boil  30  minutes. 
Proceed  a„s  for  currant  jelly.  Wild  grapes 
make  the  best  jelly. 

Rhubard  Jelly.— Four  pounds  rhubarb, 
%  cup  water,  four  cups  sugar,  *4  cup 
commercial  pectin.  Wash  and  cut  rhubarb 
in  small  pieces.  Add  water.  Cook  until 
soft.  Strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Measure 
two  cups  of  the  juice,  and  sugar  and  boil 
one  minute.  Add  pectin  and  boil  one 
minute  longer.  Remove  from  fire,  let 
stand  one  minute.  Skim  and  pour  into 
sterilized  jelly  glasses.  Cover  with  hot 
paraffin.  grace  vxael  gray. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

A  cash-box  of  sheet  steel,  with  a  Yale 
lock,  is  a  household  convenience  and  safe¬ 
guard  for  storing  needed  papers  as  well 
as  money.  With  a  handle  on  top  such  a 
box  may  be  obtained  in  pink,  green  or 
other  colored  enamel  for  from  about  $1 
up,  according  to  size. 

Tablecovers  of  that  material  that  is 
surfaced  like  dull  oilcloth,  yet  soft  and 
flexible,  are  now7  seen  flowered  and  pat- 


Wedding  Ring. — This  pattern  made  in  one  color 
and  white  is  very  pretty.  The  quilt  from  which 
this  pattern  was  taken  was  made  in  yellow 
and  white.  Price  of  the  pattern,  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


terned  like  chintz,  in  addition  to  white 
and  solid  colors.  Their  convenience  is 
that  they  may  be  wiped  off  like  oilcloth, 
instead  of  laundering.  Colored  covers  for 
card  tables  are  made  of  the  same  material. 
They  are  not  at  all  expensive. 

We  recently  saw  inexpensive  tooth¬ 
brushes,  with  bamboo  handles,  for  S9 
cents  a  dozen.  They  were  recommended 
for  people  going  on  a  vacation,  who  are 
very  likely  to  leave  their  brushes  at 
stopping  places. 

We  noted  some  attractive  shoes  for 
women  of  beige  nubuek,  trimmed  with 
brown  leather,  priced  at  $3.96;  this  style 
being  popular  for  outing  and  sports  wear. 
Nubuc-k  is  the  trade  name  for  leather 
tanned,  to  imitate  buckskin,  the  real 
buckskin  being  much  more  expensive. 

India  print  is  much  used  for  draperies, 
cushions,  bed  covers,  and  similar  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  It  is  firm  unbleached 
cotton  material  printed  in  Asiatic  de¬ 
signs  in  various  colors — indigo,  red, 
orange  green  and  black,  and  is  very 
serviceable.  It  comes  in  yard  squares 
bordered  all  around,  larger  sizes  with 
borders,  and  by  the  yard  w7ith  a  border 
on  each  side.  The  average  price  is  around 
one  dollar  a  yard,  or  a  little  less.  We 
saw  some  attractive  porch  cushions 
covered  wtih  India  print  for  $1.74  each. 


Two  Fruit  Layer  Cakes 

Blackberry  Layer  Cake. — Six  eggs,  two 
cups  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  three  cups 
flour,  two  cups  blackberry  jam,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  two  teaspoons  soda,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons  alspice, 
two  teaspoons  cloves,  one  teaspoon 
nutmeg 

For  icing,  two  cups  granulated  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  water. 
Boil  hard  five  minutes,  add  flavoring, 
and  beat  until  white. 

Pineapple  Cake  Filling.  —  To  one 
medium-sized  can  crushed  or  grated 
pineapple  add  one  cup  granulated  sugar 
and  one  heaping  tablespoon  flour.  Cook 
until  it  thickens.  Cool  and  spread  on 
layers.  mrs.  j.  s.  w. 


Ironing  a  Pleated  Skirt 

When  ironing  a  pleated  skirt,  if  the 
freshly  ironed  pleats  are  clasped  at  the 
hem  with  a  snap  clothespin  they  will 
hold  their  shape  beautifully  while  the 
rest  of  the  skirt  is  being  ironed. 

MRS.  C.  R.  T. 
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The  Cosh*  LOW 
SoAllcanOO 

On  Jhis  Wonderful  Ortp 


FIRST  ANNUAL 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

COAST  to  COAST 

TOUR 

to  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


OF  COURSE  you  are  going  on  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  And  many  others  from 
right  here  in  your  own  State  and  County  are  also 
getting  ready  for  this  wonderful  sight-seeing  trip. 
It’s  the  vacation  you  have  dreamed  about — and 
offered  at  unusually  low  cost.  Remember  the  date 
— August  16th  to  31st — the  time  of  year  when 
you  can  best  get  away. 

S9Qfi.907jn8  UP  The  one  low  Price  Pay® for 

•ivO -  everything.  You  can  almost 

leave  your  pocketbook  at  home.  The  entire  cost 
is  covered  by  a  lump  sum  which  includes  rail  and 
Pullman  fares,  meals  in  dining  cars  and  hotels, 
motor  and  boat  fares,  lodging,  sight-seeing  and 
National  Park  tours.  No  extra  tickets  to  buy,  no 
tips  to  pay,  no  hotel  or  baggage  worries. 

Giant  forests,  crystal  lakes,  lofty  waterfalls,  tower¬ 
ing  mountain  ranges  —  Indian  pow-wows,  the 
8-mile  Cascade  Tunnel,  Mt.  Edith  Cavell,  Glacier 
National  Park,  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  boat  trips  and 
auto  sight-seeing  tours  —  all  will  thrill 
you.  Get  ready  to  go. 

Decide  Now.  Mail  coupon  for  special 
low  rates  and  descriptive  illus¬ 
trated  book  giving  full  details. 

Get  together  with  your 
friends  and  neighbors — 
talk  it  over — plan  a  party 
to  make  the  trip. 
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!  DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS 
I  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
I  333  West  30th  Street 
■  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  at  once  your  free  book  telling  all  about  your  Coast  to  Coast 
|  tour  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

|  Name . . . 

I  Address . .  ■  • 

J  R.F.D . State .  | 
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The  Tails 
Tell  the  Tale 

THE  Holsteins  on  the  left  in  this  picture  were  sprayed  with  Dr. 
Hess  Fly  Chaser.  The  Guernseys  on  the  right  were  not. 

On  the  Holstein  side,  all  quiet  and  restful.  On  the  Guernsey  side, 
every  cow  swishing,  tossing  her  head  and  stamping.  It  was  the  same 
way  in  the  pasture,  too. 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 


has  the  odor  of  the  pines 

THE  pine  odor  principle  was  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and 
longest  lasting  by  the  Government  in  their  300  tests  with  many  fly 
repelling  materials.  (Dept,  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  1472.) 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  a  protector  that  really  protects. 

Its  fresh,  pine-woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  you,  is  positively 
repulsive  to  flies.  It  stays  with  your  sprayed  cows  and  repels  flies 
all  day  long. 

Don’t  confuse  it  with  household  “fly  killers”  which  must  be  used 
in  tightly  closed  rooms.  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  for  livestock  only — 
a  protector  of  cows  and  horses  out  in  the  pasture  and  in  stables  and 
barns. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  antiseptic  and  germicidal  value.  It  kills 
every  disease  germ  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  does  not  gum  or  dis¬ 
color  the  hair.  It  does  not  taint  the  milk. 

The  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  will  supply  your  needs.  Gall  on  him. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC.,  Ashland.  Ohio 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work- 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  » 

189A  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BIG  BARGAINS! 

BUGGIES  and 
WAGONS  Sold 

Direct  from  our  factory  to 
you  The  largest  in  United 
States  selling:  direct 
from  factory  to  you. 

A  large  saving  from 
$25.00  to  $60.00. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  B2 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind, 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  S».,  Newark.  N.  J. 


CIDER 


PRESSES,  new  and  second-hand.  Graters# 
Pumps,  Cloths,  Supplies.  Catalog  Free, 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Don’t  let  horses 
suffer  .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

For  38  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Ahsor* 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle — all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
toe.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
158  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos  ■ 
Cutters  ■ 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  S ALINA,  KANSAS 


Unadilla  Silos 

When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’ t  end  the  trans¬ 
action.  As  a  purchaser  you 
are  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  our  service  department  — 
a  year  later  or  ten  years  after¬ 
wards.  No  other  Silo  manu¬ 
facturer  will  take  this  interest 
in  you. 


are  Serviced ! 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Unadilla 
is  the  best  Silo  buy  today.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  to  fill  your 
Unadilla  and  feed  from  it  to 
get  best  results.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dual  and  Special  Purpose 
Animals 

BY  GEORGE  M.  TWITCIIELL 

As  one  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  student  of  structure  if  not  a  breeder, 
there  yet  seems  call  for  discussion  of  the 
broad  subject  still  seemingly  beyond  our 
grasp.  It  must  be  that  there  is  a  struc¬ 
ture  specially  adapted  to  a  given  line  of 
work,  for  this  is  the  general  law  of  the 
universe.  Yet  we  often  accept  the  excep¬ 
tions  as  indicating  the  rule,  and  signally 
fail  to  insure  results.  In  the  field  of  me¬ 
chanics  this  rule  is  accepted,  as  man  rises 
to  full  realization  of  the  intricacies  of 
machinery,  carefully  adjusted  for  specia¬ 
lized  service.  Here  the  law  is  recognized, 
and  a  constant  struggle  is  on  to  reach  a 
little  closer  to  the  start  of  the  problems 
thus  increasing  possible  output. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  the  same 
law  operates  iu  the  animal  kingdom  even 
though  man  is  still  unable  'to  dominate 
and  so  fix  desired  characteristics.  Can  it 
be  the  failure  of  man  which  is  here 
manifest?  If  so,  a  wide  field  opens  for 
critical  investigation.  Gradually  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases  where  continuity  of 
breeding  is  maintained  under  careful 
supervision  there  grows  evidence  of  in¬ 
creasing  control  and  greater  uniformity 
in  succeeding  generations,  hinting  at 
possibilities  once  declared  impossible.  The 
big  problem  of  structure  as  related  to 
purpose  yet  calls  for  close  attention  for, 
while  physical  form  readily  responds  to 
skill  in  breeding,  there  are  behind  this 
subtle  powers  attaching  to  individual 
temperaments  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  organize  and  control.  It  is  here 
that  the  work  of  the  skilled  breeder  will 
be  directed  in  coming  days.  In  successful 
breeding  the  objective  must  be  to  perfect 
a  machine  ,so  constructed  as  to  make 
possible  largest  production  at  least  ex¬ 
penditure  of  waste.  It  is  the  same 
principle  we  see  in  the  intricate 
machinery  being  perfected  even  though 
over  and  above  all  is  the  brain  of  an 
intelligent  creature  to  be  directed  at 
the  will  of  the  owner. 

To  what  degree  this  power  can  be 
directed,  becomes  the  great  problem  with 
the  breeder.  So  first  it  is  well  to  fix 
clearly  in  mind  the  physical  structure 
most  in  harmony  with  the  object  for 
which  the  animal  is  kept.  There  must 
be  harmony  throughout,  in  order  for  best 
results  to  be  obtained,  and  that  harmony 
must  also  be  considered  from  the  one 
standpoint  of  purpose.  If  we  want  the 
dairy  cow,  then  structure  with  sole  refer¬ 
ence  to  milk  and  butterfat  production  will 
be  the  objective  and  this  calls  for  the 
thin  neck,  small  rather  than  large  horns, 
large  open  nostrils,  equally  large  mouth, 
thin  withers  and  "light  brisket,  long  roomy 
barrel  with  wide,  well  sprung  ribs  set 
well  apart,  high  pelvic  arch,  light  quar¬ 
ters,  flat  leg,  udder  well  extended  over  the 
abdomen  and  of  substantial  texture,  large 
circuitious  milk  veins  with  generous 
opening  back  into  the  body.  The  nearer 
we  can  come  to  having  "the  teats  set  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  udder  the  better. 
It  is  the  freest  possible  channel  for  the 
nerve  forces  from  the  brain  through  the 
spinal  column  to  the  pelvic  arch,  and 
thence  down  to  the  udder,  and  so  hack  to 
the  heart  and  "brain,  which  insures  most 
generous  production.  With  the  beef 
animal  there  is  call  for  the  close-knit 
compact  body  carrying  the  same  bony 
structure  as  its  loosely  constructed  dairy 
neighbor,  the  neck  isliould  be  shorter  and 
more  meaty  .both  at  top  and  bottom,  the 
head  not  as  long,  the  barrel  more  compact 
and  round,  the  quarters  full,  the  bones 
of  the  legs  round  rather  than  flat  and 
the  whole  structure  favorable  to  flesh  and 
fat  forming.  In  seeking  the  two  extremes 
there  follows  best  results.  At  the  same 
time,  something  more  than  a  machine  is 
involved,  and  this  reaches  back  to  subtle 
forces  directed  from  the  brain.  It  is  here 
that  too  often  failure  is  met,  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
power  inheres  in  animal  life  beyond  the 
physical  and  control  over  the  same  be¬ 
comes  the  greatest  problem  the  breeder 
has  to  face. 

While  the  lesson  is  plain,  let  no  one 
forget  that  we  constantly  are  meeting 


exceptions  to  the  rule  and  large  per¬ 
formers  at  the  pail  or  churn  may  be 
decidedly  faulty  in  form.  It  is  well  to 
recognize  this  fact,  but  not  to  allow  it 
more  than  to  confirm  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  aimed  at.  Either  such  cases  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  established  rules  of  breed¬ 
ing,  or  else  there  can  be  no  standard 
towards  which  the  breeder  can  aspire. 
No  one  will  accept  the  chance  theory,  and 
therefore  must  follow  the  lines  so  long  in 
operation,  and  by  which  progress  has 
been  made.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  are  discussing  poultry,  horses 
or  cows  the  same  principle  holds,  and 
for  highest  success  to  be  gained,  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  cold,  phlegmatic  and  the 
nervous  temperaments  may  well  be  kept 
clear  in  mind.  If  it  is  eggs  we  want,  the 
dairy  type  in  hens  is  called  for,  if  speed 
in  horses  it  is  the  .same,  whereas,  if  size, 
blockiness  and  weight  are  chief  considera¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  the  frame  and  disposi¬ 
tion  to  store  fat  and  make  tissue,  to 
hoard  and  not  give.  It  will  not  do  to 
accept  the  idea  that  the  limit  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  flesh  or  milk  has  been  reached,  for 
daily  almost  one  is  startled  at  the  well 
authenticated  cases  reported  in  all  the 
breeds  indicating  constant  progress. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  future  of  a  calf 
is  determined  during  the  first  six  months 
of  its  life,  opportunity  is  given  for  breeders 
to  exercise  care  that  first  impressions  are 
directed  towards  tendencies  and  then 
habits  and  these  fixed  through  convictions. 
With  increasing  conception  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  animals,  it  might  be  well  to 
give  sharper  attention  to  education  that 
the  maximum  of  energies  may  be  directed 
in  the  channels  desired.  If  gold  and  silver 
medal  cows  are  to  multiply  certainly 
there  is  something  ahead  for  the  aspiring 
breeder  who  must  ever  be  the  directing 
energy  in  the  herd.  Better  appreciation 
in  what  is  involved  in  the  individuality 
of  the  animal,  manifest  through  its 
nervous  organism,  will  aid  mightily  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  strengthen 
harmony  between  owner  and  cow.  The 
multiplied  cases  where  change  of  owner¬ 
ship  brought  immediate  response  in  larger 
production  of  greater  speed  attest  the 
significance  of  the  steps  indicated.  In 
no  spot  in  all  the  lines  of  farm  operations 
is  there  such  opportunity  for  care,  skill, 
thought  and  directing  influence  as  in 
breeding,  feeding,  rearing  and  developing 
a  dairy  herd.  It  ever  must  be  objective 
mind  influencing  the  subjective. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Meeting' 

Arthur  H.  Sagendorph,  owner  of  Alta 
Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Massachusetts, 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  the 
fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  that  organi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Sagendorph,  who  for  17  years 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  owns  the  largest 
herd  of  Ayrshires  in  New  England.  More 
than  800,000  quarts  of  Ayrshire  milk, 
most  of  which  is  used  as  certified  or  for 
a  special  nursery  or  hospital  trade,  are 
annually  marketed  in  New  England  cities 
by  Mr.  Sagendorph. 

The  Ayrshire  Association  had  just 
completed  the  greatest  year  in  the  history 
of  that  organization.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  per  cent  in  business  trans¬ 
acted  during  the  year,  and  a  growth  of 
13  per  cent  in  registrations.  Enthusiasm 
over  the  results  of  the  Ayrshire  herd  ‘test 
plan,  in  which  there  are  now  enrolled 
more  than  3,000  Ayrshire  cows,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  large  number  of  breeders 
who  took  a  positive  stand  in  favor  of 
continuing  to  test  every  cow  in  their 
herds  and  of  making  normal  records 
without  forced  feeding.  It  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  constructive  plans  for  advancing 
the  breed. 

The  subject  of  opening  the  Ayrshire 
Herd  Record  for  the  registration  of  grade 
Ayrshires  that  meet  certain  standards 
of  both  type  and  production  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  Although  several  excellent  argu¬ 
ments  were  advanced  to  support  this 
proposition  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  hazards  involved  did  not 
warrant  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  successful  efforts  in  establishing 
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BUY  NOW— SAVE 


Millions  of  families 

are  profiting  by  the 
greatest  nation-wide  sale  in 
Ward’s  history.  Over  2,000 
bargains  are  included.  Every 
price  cut  below  our  regular 
low  catalogue  price.  Only  a 
few  weeks  left  for  you  to  get 
your  share  of  these  remark¬ 
able  offerings.  It  will  pay 
you  to  check  on  your  sale 
book  now.  Send  for  the 
things  you  need  now 
or  later  and  profit  by 
our  Double  Saving 
Sale  Prices. 


YOU  HAVE  THIS  BOOK 
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Ayrshire  bull  futurities  were  received 
with  general  approval  and  a  continuation 
of  the  program  of  futurity  shows  was 
endorsed  for  the  coming  year.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors,  immediately 
preceding  the  general  session,  action  was 
taken,  granting  to  calf  club  members  the 
privilege  of  transacting  business  with  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assiciation  at  mem¬ 
bers’  rates. 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Tort  Chester,  New 
York,  Wilson  H.  Lee,  Orange,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  Narberth, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Ness  of 
Auburn,  Maine  were  re-elected  vice- 
presidents.  J.  W.  Alsop,  of  Avon, 
Connecticut,  and  James  E.  Davidson  of 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  were  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  while  Leonard 
Tufts,  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  David 
G.  Page,  Topeka,  Kansas  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Fritsche,  Merion  Station,  Pennsylvania 
were  re-elected  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  following  directors  were  elected 
for  a  three  year  term :  I.  D.  Karr, 
Almond,  New  York ;  R.  M.  Core,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Indiana ;  Dr.  E.  C.  Deubler,  New¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania ;  James  S.  Dennis, 
Bennington,  Vermont;  John  Cochrane, 
Bernardsville,  New'  Jersey ;  David  G. 
Page,  Topeka,  Kansas ;  Gilbert  McMillian, 
Huntingdon,  Quebec ;  C.  H.  Bartlett, 
Ivanona,  New  York.  L.  H.  Grant,  of 
Melrose,  Connecticut,  was  elected  to  the 
directorate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Arthur  H.  Sagendorph  wTho  was  elected 
president. 


Strathglass  Farm  Ayrshire 
Sale 

The  average  of  $642  secured  for  the 
49  Ayrshires  offered  at  the  second  annual 
Strathglass  Farm  Sale  at  Port  Chester, 
New  York,  is  indicative  of  the  strength 
of  the  present  Ayrshire  market  as  well  as 
the  appreciation  of  Ayrshire  breeders  for 
the  cattle  offered  by  Strathglass.  At 
$2,400  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  secured  Byreholm  Grace,  a  four 
year  old  imported  show  prospect  which 
was  the  top  of  the  sale.  Mrs.  Fritsche 
also  bought  three  other  choice  imported 
females,  bringing  her  average  on  the  four 
head  to  $1,350. 

Ralph  B.  Stra,ssburger  of  Pennsylvania, 
wras  the  heaviest  buyer,  selecting  11  head 
for  a  total  of  $6,700.  Harry  McGee  of 
Canada  bought  the  imported  show  cow 
Barr  Gossamer  *for  $2,150.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  sale  was  the  imported 
heifer  calf  Bargower  Eva  4th,  a  daughter 
of  the  London  Dairy  Show  winner  that 
sold  to  F.  C.  Biggs  &  Sons,  of  Ontario, 
for  $975. 

The  bidding  for  several  young  bulls 
■was  quite  keen.  Strathglass  Ultimus  a 
bull  calf  from  the  noted  grand  champion, 
Barr  Flapper,  was  selected  by  Penshurst 
Farm,  Pennsylvania  at  $1,200.  Carnell 
Request,  an  imported  son  of  the  noted 
Scottish  show  cow  and  producer,  Catcraig 
Pansy  2nd,  was  sold  to  Alta  Crest  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  for  $1,225.  Auchenbrain 
Monomark,  an  imported  bull  calf  sold 
for  $975  on  the  bid  of  Dr.  Egil  Boeckman 
of  Minnesota. 

Although  the  highest  prices  were  paid 
for  the  mature  imported  cattle,  young¬ 
sters  of  Strathglass  breeding  were  in 
excellent  demand  and  brought  very  good 
prices.  A  group  of  three  sons  and  five 
daughters  of  Dalgig  Speculation  were  sold 
for  a  $569  average.  Six  calves  and 
yearlings  by  Strathglass  Bardocli  aver¬ 
aged  $408.  A  large  and  representative 
group  of  Ayrshire  breeders  ■were  in 
attendance  at  the  sale. 


Chronic  Garget  in  Cow 

We  have  just  bought  a  Jersey  cow,  and 
she  has  garget,  a  curded  slimy  substance, 
coming  from  udder  in  chunks.  This  seems 
to  be  worse  from  one  section  of  udder 
and  also  seems  to  be  more  severe  in  cool 
damp  weather.  We  gave  her  saltpeter, 
in  feed  for  one  week,  then  started  giving 
a  commercial  remedy.  At  times  this 
clears  up,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  then 
comes  on  bad  again.  What  is  the  cause, 
and  cure,  if  any?  X.  Y.  z. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  did  not  care¬ 
fully  examine  the  udder  and  milk  before 
investing  in  the  cow  in  question.  That 
is  always  wise  and  really  necessary,  for  it 
is  a  rather  common  practice  to  market 
a  cow  when  anything  goes  wrong  with 
her  udder,  so  that  bad  bargains  often  are 
made  unless  due  care  is  taken.  Garget 


(mastitis),  stick  as  you  describe,  is 
caused  by  pus-producing  germs  (strep- 
toecoci)  and  in  its  worst  forms  is  conta¬ 
gious.  The  infection  may  be  carried  from 
cow  to  cow  by  the  hands  of  the  milker 
or  teat  cups  of  the  milking  machine,  or 
be  contracted  by  the  teats  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  floor  or  ground  upon  which 
unsound  milk  from  an  affected  udder  has 
been  allowed  to  fall.  In  all  cases,  there¬ 
fore,  an  affected  cow  should  at  once  be 
isolated  and  kept  quarantined  until  she 
perfectly  recovers,  if  that,  fortunately, 
occurs.  Chronic  garget,  however,  is  incur¬ 
able.  After  isolating  the  affected  cow, 
scrub  the  stall  floor  clean  with  scalding 
hot  water  containing  one  pound  of  con¬ 
centrated  lye  per  30  gallons ;  then  sat¬ 
urate  all  parts  of  the  stall  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution 
and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of 
coal-tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of 
water.  Finally,  apply  freshly  made  lime- 
wash  to  all  parts  of  the  stall  and  finish 
by  flooding  the  floor  with  the  remaining 
wash.  It  is  advisable  to  mix  one  pound 
of  fresh  ohlorid  of  lime  with  each  three 
gallons  of  freshly  made  limewash,  to 
make  it  effective  as  a  disinfectant  a,s  well 
as  a  deodorizer.  The  stall,  so  treated, 
will  be  safe  for  occupation  by  a  sound 
cow ;  otherwise  she  might  become  infected 
if  kept  therein.  We  fear  that  treatment 
may  not  now  remedy  the  disease  in  the 
affected  quarter  or  quarters  of  the  udder, 
and  the  infection  always  is  liable  to 
spread  to  new  quarters,  when  once  es¬ 
tablished.  The  milk  from  the  affected 
quarters  is  unfit  for  any  use.  Catch  it 
in  a  vessel  containing  a  disinfecting  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  throw  it  out  in  a  place 
from  which  cow’s  are  excluded.  If 
possible,  have  the  affected  cow  milked  by 
a  person  which  does  not  milk  other  cows. 
If  that  cannot  be  managed,  attend  to  the 
affected  cow  after  the  other  cows  have 
been  milked.  If  preferred,  let  a  calf 
nurse  the  sound  teats,  so  long  as  sound 
milk  from  them  is  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  calf.  If  a  calf  is  allowed  to  nurse 
it  will  be  necesary  to  keep  the  unsound 
quarters  stripped  clean,  destroying  the 
abnormal  milk,  as  already  advised.  At 
times  of  a  new  attack,  as  attacks  often 
occur  at  intervals,  strip  the  affected 
quarter  or  quarters  dry  once  an  hour 
during  the  day  until  the  milk  becomes 
normal  and  in  the  evening  thox-oughly 
rub  into  the  affected  parts  of  the  xidder  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  earbolized 
oil,  camphorated  oil  and  compound  soap 
liniment,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  drug 
store.  Also  give  the  cow  twice  daily, 
at  such  times,  two  teaspoons  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  solution  (formalin)  diluted  with  one 
quart  of  new  milk.  Give  this  mixture  as 
a  drench  very  slowly  from  a  long-necked 
bottle  or  drenching  horn.  It  would  be 
best  to  have  it  administered  by  an  expert, 
as  there  is  considerable  danger  of  some 
of  the  liquid  running  into  the  windpipe 
and  lungs,  to  cause  serious  or  even  fatal 
mechanical  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  The 
formaldehyde  mixtui*e  may  be  given  twice 
daily  for  four  or  five  consecutive  days  a 
week,  for  two  weeks  or  more,  if  needed, 
but  it  shoxxld  be  stopped  at  once  if  any 
digestive  derangement  appears,  and  may 
later  be  resumed.  Your  veterinarian  may 
do  some  good  by  giving  the  cow'  hypoder¬ 
mic  treatment  with  anti-mastitis  serum, 
at  time  of  an  attack,  and  with  autogenous 
bacterin,  if  chronic  garget  is  already 
established,  as  we  fear  it  is.  If  treatment 
fails,  fit  the  cow  for  the  butcher. 

A.  S.  A. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  12.' — Eighth  annual  Jersey  Cattle 
Sale,  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pomfret  Ctr.,  Yt.  J.  H.  Pitkin.  W. 
Hartford,  Vt.,  Secry. ;  D.  H.  Rickert, 
South  Royalston,  Vt.,  Sales  Manager. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale.  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. ;  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Holsteins;  New  Richmond, 
Wis. ;  It.  H.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis.; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale;  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale;  Jas  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  annual  Christ- 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


.*.  GUERNSEYS  f 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Salet  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Immediate  Sale-Price  Right 

CHEDCO  MASTER — Dropped  .Tamiary  7.  192!). 
Sire:  Cramond  Horatius  81664  whose  first  six  tested 
daughters  averaged  IX, 094. 5  lbs.  milk  and  654.2  lbs. 
butter  fat. 

Dam:  Chedco  Merry  Christmas  141209.  Record:  9891.3 
lbs.  milk  and  592.9  Jbs.  butter  fat  Class  G. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 

Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  81RE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

"Lake  Delaware  Farms"  Delhi,  New  York 

l\l  O  R  C  R  E  ST  Ft 1  RM 

1  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL  2  years  old 

FERNLEY’S  PIONEER  160858 

SiitE:  Dellwood  Defender  65898. 

Dam:  Fernleaf  of  Girdle  Ridge  164720.  A.  R.  record  7060.5 
milk,  371.68  butter  fat  in  204  days,  class  C. 

Grand  Dam  has  record  of  15,274  milk,  832.23  B.F.  Class  B. 
Accredited  herd  ‘and  Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  details 

0.  J.  Messenger,  Mgr.  Weston,  Conn.  Phone  158-3  Westport 

■ypA  RBELL  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
|  age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 

■  FARMS  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 

■  PlirDHtrve  tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 

■  bUtlMStia  BELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.Y. 

STRAIGHT.  Dpp  riipriKPV  Rlllk  FR0M  HEAVY‘ 

handsome  Re§*  vjuernsey  duhsm1lkingdams 

Accredited  herd.  May  King  breeding.  Farmers’  prices. 
D.  F.  MCLENNAN,  311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.Y 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

...  Mil  KHMH— ^ 

1 VI  1  Lb  !\  1  PI  vN 

SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  -  -  -  MILK 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 

BAR-NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE 

MARYLAND'S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

The  breeding  and  production  that  satisfies.  All  dairy 
breeds  of  best  quality.  Every  buyer  I  have  had  from 
out  of  State  has  bought  cows. 

CHESTER  DURHAM,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

Three  cows  with  April  calves,  good  individuals,  well- 
bred,  priced  within  reach  of  average  farmer. 

O.  C.  TAYLOR  •  -  -  LAWTON 8,  N.  Y. 

■prtR  SALE— 90  beef-grade  yearling  steers,  70  large 
|4  U  steers,  40  Angus  heifers  bred  to  reg.  bull,  45  beau- 
JL  tiful  dairy  heifers.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY  -  -  Bojdton.Va. 

/•  O  1  T.  B.  Tested 

C  AllfS  rnl*  .Sa  I  A  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

^“'L/Vy  9  ALFA  —  carloads  lots, sixty-day 

retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsvllle,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

SONS  OF  0RMSBY  BESS  D0NSEGIS 

By  Wintherthur  Ormsby  Bess  Donsegis 

Out  of  a  1000-lb.  2-year-old  daughter  of  King  of  the 
Ormsbys.  Splendid  typed  animals  8  mos.  to  11  mos. 
old,  out  of  dams  produciug  14.000  to  nearly  19,000  lbs.  ^ 
annually  under  ordinary  farm  conditions. 

PRICED  RIGHT.  RONELLSOJi  FARM,  Basking  Ridge,  >.  i. 

—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery— 

Best  bred  Ormsbys,  Colanthas  and  Prillys.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  M.  Dennis  A  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  Md. 

GOATS 

White  Saanen,  email  ones  110;  full 
Mva  "grown  120,  Frank  Foster,  Bara«rd,Vt. 


SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs — both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  T. 
J.  O.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Douge,  Manager 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Psland  China  and  Chaslsr  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs..  $4.60  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheawold,  Delawara. 

lYlin  AH  A  Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
1  K  1  1 1  *  X  big  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
|J|Jf)|J||A  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W  VIIV  VW  ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenora,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE,:.1; «,*■ 

F.  M.  Patlliigton  A  Son  -  Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

IARGE  Derlrchirpc  Registered,  good  type  and 
•— TYPE  UBIRSIIIlBd  breeding.  Spring  pigs  and 
service  boars  at  farmer’s  price.  J.  1.  Hamilton,  Newton,  N.  J. 

fAHTO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
u  $8.00  ea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  FalI»,N.Y. 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  ,  ,  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  ...  6.50 

All  lfueky,  Healthy,  Fof»t  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  aSATISFJED.  Will 
ehip  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  •  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0400 

PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Duroc  -  Poland  Chinas 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $5 
each,  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  llerkshlre  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

8  weeks  old,  85.25 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  weeks  old.  $5  ea.  -  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  1).  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

RABBITS 

DofCA  Pahfiifc  Complete  information,  descrip- 
IXdlau  AaUUllo  five  pamphlet,  price  list. 

Albert  F.  Facey,  Jr.  Inc.  Box  115-D  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  Jf.Y. 

REGISTERED  PED.  CHINCHILLAS— While.  Steel,  Gray  Tlemish  Giants 
n  Silver  Marlins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRV,  Menfgtmery  Ctr.,  VI 

DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  ofDogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieelio,  Iowa 

d"*REAT  DANES  lead  as  watch  dogs  and  pets.  We 
wX  raise  them.  Earl  Steves  -  Intervale,  N.  H. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grave  City,  Pa. 

Airnrialoe  Two  months  old.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
nil  CUdlCS  SHADY  SIDE  FAR*  Madison,  X.  Y. 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIER*  —  Lists 
JA  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY.  PANA,  ILL. 

SHEEP 

For  Sale  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  *$40” 

Yearlings  and  Two-year-olds,  bred  from  IVarotveu’S 

Fashion.  GEORG-E  CARY,  Boston,  New  York 

Rlaokfaeori  *eoleh  Qkaim,I’he  har<best  of  all  breeds,  fine 

DldOn  IdbCU  Highland  Ollud  JJ  quality  mutton.  Imparted  &  home 
bred.  Rama  &  Ewes  for  sale.  Oak  Grave  Farms.  Mcchaniesburg,  0. 

|  .%  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

fHE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlenvtlle,  Ponna. 
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STATE  SUPERVISED,  BLOOD -TESTED 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

White  Leghorns .  9c 

Black  Minorcas . lOc 

Barred  Bocks,  Beds.  ..  lie 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.Wyan..  12c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

Regular  Mixed .  8c 

Send  2o  per  chick,  balance  C.O.D. 
Prepaid  guaranteed  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  Order  now. 

PENN*.  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 
BOX  N,  LKWISTOWN,  PA. 


iPEMA.; 

STATE 
SUPE^yiSED 


6LOOO  TESTED 


BABY 


CHIX 


Thi*  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp 

25  50 

Barred  Rox .  J2.75  $5.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  2.25  3.75 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  3.75 

Lioht  Mixed .  2.00  3.50 

>.)ii  500  lots  Ho  less.  Guaranteed  full  count, 
chicks  are  from  free  range  Hocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  B#x  20  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


100 
$9  00 
7.00 
7  00 
16.00 
These 


Strickler  s  Tancred-Barron  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  BATCHES  JULY  7-14-21-28 

Extra  choice,  quality  chicks  from  large 
size  heavy  laying  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs. 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live 
del.  guaranteed.  $4  per  50:  $7.50  per  100; 
$37  per  500;  $72  per  1000.  White  Rocks 
$9  per  100.  Call  ship  C.  O.  I).  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  #1.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  0.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7  00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  «.00  per  100 

600  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  writ©  for  free 
circular. 

C.  I*.  LEISTER,  llox  K,  McAlisterville,  Henna. 


Dr.  Romig’s  £55,  Chicks 


Super 
Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  4  8  0*  per  100 

White  Wyandottes  .  9  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7  00  per  100 

100%  lire,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMI8,  Veterinarian  -  ■•»**»  Springe,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS,  6c4„"PD 


ORDER  NOW  25 

Barred  Rocks .  #S.50 

White  Leghorns .  2.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  -J.SSft 

Mixed .  1.^5 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 


50  100 

#5.00  #0.00 

4.00  7.00 

4.50  8.00 

8.50  6.00 

Del.  guaranteed. 


LONGS’  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


k  Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$2-75 

$5.06 

$9.0* 

k  Barred  Rocks . 

2.75 

5. *6 

900 

"  White  Leghorns.. 

2-25 

400 

7.00 

2  50 

4  50 

8  00 

200 

3.75 

6.00 

less— 1,000  lots  tc  less 

.  Free  range. 

Light  Mixed... 

500  lots  He  less — i.uuu  wn  __ 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns - 


25 

60 

100 

$2  60 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

8.00 

6.00 

9  00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


n  1  /■,!  •  I  (July  hatched).  White,  Brown, 

Kahv  I  hirk*  Buff  Leghorns— #10.00  per  100. 
mJOUJ  VH1LILO  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, Minorcas 
—#12  00  per  100.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes— #14.00  per 
100.  ( August  hatched  )  $2  more.  Prompt  shipment. 

C  O.  D.-  postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties. 
Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to 
age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 
349  Main  Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1803, 

S.C.WHITE  PiiHa+C 
LEGHORN  r  Uliet» 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


tj: 

s.  c. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready-to-lay.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM  "J 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  'Phone  Westfield  16^9 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Year* 

‘•The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  Wh.  Eggs  Always 
Chicks  and  Eggs,  special  discount  of  50%  on  single  and 
40%  on  large  matings.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices  on 
started  pullets. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETQ 

10*12-16  weeks  and  Ready  to  Lay  U 

Your  choice  of  March,  April  or  May  hatched.  Best 
grade  healthy, farm  raised  stock  bred  from  our  high 
producing  flock.  2-year-old  breeders  Booklet  free. 

FISHER  BROTHERS  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 

AUlfll/C  Oja  Barred  Rocks 
UHltmO OC  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7e.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  MoClura,  Pa, 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Itt.  1  MoOLUKE,  PA. 


HUBBARp 

farMS  red 


chicks 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
t  year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBIARfe FIRMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  H.  H.  ^ 

L 


PULLETS— COCKERELS 

S.  C.  ft.  I.  REDS  zz: 

8- 10- week-old.  Range-grown,  vigorous  and 
healthy.  All  ara  bred  from  our  own, 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  -  100%  Clean  Stock 
Quality  That  Satie  fiet 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  RED  PULLETS  S&JSK& 


Concentrated  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

28%  milk  solids,  6%  lactic  acid,  thick  as  custard  with 
no  foreign  ingredients.  Reduces  toe-picking  and  lessens 
danger  from  coccidiosis.  Increases  egg  production  and 
promotes  fertility  and  hatchability.  Good  for  chicks, 
broilers  and  laying  hens.  Sold  direct  from  the  factory  in 
barrels  of  about  485  lbs.  Half  barrels,  about  300  lbs. 
Write  tor  Prices 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO..  Titusville,  Pa. 


DIAMOND  PICK  bone^scrap 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Ya.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’i  Som  Co.  Peekikill,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  For  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*— Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn* — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rock*  and  R.  I.  Red* .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed. .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wra.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leg. $2. 00  $4.00  $7  $34 

Rocks,  Wyandottes .  2.60  5.00  9  44 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50  5.00  8  39 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75  3.50  6  30 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  "SMS' 

Tancred  Strain  100  5 OO  lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn* .  *7.00  #32.50  * . 

BarredRoeka .  6.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Rada .  9.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed. .  7.50  35.00  . 

Light  Mixed .  8.00  . 

Less  than  100  add  le  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  REN  ZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phon#  Box  R  Me  Alis  torvi  Mo,  Pa* 


PULLETS 

Several  thousand  April  and  May  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  following  prices: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  8-wks.-old,  80c  each; 
12-wks.-old.  95c  each.  BARRED  ROCKS,  12- 
wks.-old,  $1  each.  R.  I.  KEDS,  12-wks,-old, 
$1.05  each. 

Ali  pullets  from  carefully  selected  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  purebred  and  healthy.  No  culls  or  weak¬ 
lings,  July  shipment. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Dept.  R,  E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


SPECIAL  JULY  AND  AUGUST  PRICES 

Barred  Hocks,  $8.00-100,  $37.50-500 
IV.  Wyandottes,  $4.25-50,  $8.00-100,  $40-500 
lleury  Mixed,  $7.50-100,  $35-500 
8.  0.  White  Leghorns,  $7.00-100 
Wh.  Bucks,  $8-100,  $38-500.  S.L.Wyan.  $9-100 
from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  323  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTEKYILLE.  PENNA. 


SPECIAL/EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


VIGOROUS,  PURE-BRED.  HEAVY  LAYERS— 

Guaranteed  100%  alive.  15  25  50  100 

Wh.,  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas.  .$1.50  $2.25  $4.00  $7.75 
Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  White  Wyan.  .. .  1.75  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyand.  ..  2.00  2.75  5.25  9.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Wh.  Orps. 

Lt.  Brahmas  .  2.50  3.50  6.75  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted  (Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyan.,  etc.)  .  1.50  2.25  4.25  8.00 


ADA  HATCHERY,  R.  15,  ADA,  0.  Ref.  1st  Natl.  Bk. 


10  T0 12?  PULLETS 


Barred  Rocks 
While  Rocks 
R.  I.  Rods 


From  Schwegler’s  Famous 
“THOR-O-BRED”  known 
everywhere  as  superior  layers. 


Buff  Orpingtons  Any  Quantity— 85e  Each 
White  Wyandottes  Order  quick— while  they  last. 


SCHWEGUER’S  HATCHERY  buffalo!'*,r!!1y!! 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lb*.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $8.0*  per  100; 
#23.5*  per  300;  $38.01  per  500;  $75.»  per 
1000.  Two  big  hatches  every  week. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSES,  Box  R.  Klelnfeltersvllle,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorn*. S4.00  $8.00  *38.00  $75.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C  &R.C.Reds  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  5.50  11.00  53.00  - 

Hamburg*  and  Sussex .  6.00  12.00  -—  - 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  7.  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


WENEKCHICK5 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds  . $13.00  $50.00  $120.00 

Wyan-Rock  Bram-Rock  Cross...  12.00  46.00  110.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— All  afles 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free;  Large  type: 
Heavv  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Manslletd,  0. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  13 
birds,  the  10  highest  being  recorded.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  report  for  33d  week,  ending 
June  19,  and  total  to  date: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

James  Dryden  &  Sons,  Cal... 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

T.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .. 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y.... 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn... 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.  . . . 
Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass.... 
R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  P.  Farm,  N.  J. ... 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada... 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

C.  M.  Christian.  N.  Y . 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  Farm,  N.  II . 

Jack  Wrennail,  England . 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Yr . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn. 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn.... 
Enfield  High  School,  Conn... 
C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass. . . . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.  . . . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Edward  N.  Larabee,  N.  H. .  . . 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . .. . . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn.... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 
Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn .  . 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

Thomas  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  Pltry.  Farm,  Canada. . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn.. . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y... 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.  . . . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  P.  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.  . 

St.  John’s  Farm,  Mo . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leg.  Farm,  Pa . 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa... 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn . 

Bourndale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo.  . . 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y - 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y. ... 
Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  R.  I . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa... 
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Probable  Rose  Chafer 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  killing  my 
young  chickens.  They  appear  in  good 
health  until  they  suddenly  develop,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  fit.  rTOey  rear  their  heads 
back  until  they  fall  over  and  struggle  and 
in  a  few  hours  I  find  them  dead. 

Pennsylvania  D.  C.  M. 

When  young  chicks  that  have  free 
range  in  fields  or  about  cultivated  plants 
like  garden  roses,  grape  vines  or  other 
shrubs,  suddenly  show  symptom, s  of 
poisoning,  with  or  without  convulsions 
preceding  death,  and  the  time  of  year  is 
that  in  which  rose  chafers  may  abound 
these  insects  may  be  suspected.  Rose 
chafers  are  found  upon  many  other  plants 
than  roses,  are  readily  eaten  by  chicks 


and  cause  the  death  of  the  young  birds 
within  a  few  hours.  A  probable  diagnosis 
of  poisoning  from  this  source  may  be 
made  positive  if  the  crops  of  a  few  dead 
chicks  reveal  some  of  the  insects  when 
opened. 

The  rose  chafer  is  poisonous  to  chicks 
because  of  its  juices,  an  extract  of  their 
bodies  being  as  fatal  as  the  living  in¬ 
sects  themselves.  This  is  the  time  of 
year  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  trouble 
and  to  guard  young  chicks  from  it  by 
keeping  them  away  from  plants  where 
these  insects  abound  until  they  have 
disappeared.  The  rose  chafer  is  a 
yellowish  beetle  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
long,  appearing  at  times  in  swarms  and 
about  the  time  roses  begin  to  bloom.  It 
may  overrun  gardens  and  vineyards,  ap¬ 
pear  upon  daisies  and  field  plants  and 
do  great  damage  by  stripping  the  foliage. 
It  disappears  after  a  month  or  six  weeks 
with  as  little  notice  as  it  came.  These 
insects  may  not,  of  course,  caused  the 
death  of  your  two  week  old  chicks,  but 
the  circumstances  as  you  relate  them 
justify  the  suspicion  and  suggest  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  broods  if  these  insects  abound 
where  the  chicks  may  run.  m.  b.  d. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

For  three  years  rats  have  been  a 
serious  problem  on  my  farm.  The  poultry- 
houses  are  built  with  dirt  floors,  so  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  rats  to  burrow  under 
them,  and  they  do.  They  ate  a  great 
deal  of  food  from  the  open  hoppers,  but 
I  didn’t  dare  to  remove  the  feed,  as 
several  poultry  farmers  iu  this  vicinity 
who  did  that  had  hens  destroyed  by  \he 
rats.  I  preferred  to  lose  feed  to  hens. 
I  tried  a  number  of  recommended  methods 
for  killing  rats.  Poison  had  to  be  used 
with  great  care,  because  of  the  hens  and 
farm  pets.  Some  one  told  me  of  a 
plan  which  certainly  has  been  successful. 
The  school  boys  who  assisted  me  fastened 
a  hose  to  the  back  of  the  Ford  car  and 
pumped  the  gas  into  the  rat  holes.  I 
returned  to  the  house  and  shut  the  doors 
while  the  boys  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
the  hunt.  The  first  time  they  killed  17 
large  rats  and  several  small  ones.  By 
using  this  method  over  a  month  we  have 
practically  eliminated  the  rats. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  letter  of  the  150 
White  Rock  chicks  which  I  ordered  for 
broilers.  They  came  in  February  and 
flourished.  Now  they  are*  almost  all  sold. 
I  dressed  them  myself  and  until  the 
middle  of  May  received  GO  cents  a  pound 
for  them.  As  they  weighed  from  1  y2  to 
1 %  lbs.,  I  made  a  good-  profit.  I  used 
for  these  chicks  the  following  Purdue 
ration. 

400  lbs.  ground  yellow  com 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  middlings 
SO  lbs.  meat  scrap 
G  lbs.  salt 

Liquid  skim-milk  was  before  them  at 
all  times.  I  raised  the  chicks  to  eight 
weeks  of  age  at  a  total  expense  of  SI1/! 
cents  each.  The  200  April  chicks  have 
been  raised  on  the  same  ration.  They 
are  now  seven  weeks  old  and  never  have 
I  raised  finer  birds. 

For  my  hens,  I  use  a  commercial 
feed.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  not 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  number  of 
egg  I  was  receiving,  so  on  the  reeomenda- 
tion  of  a  friend  I  started  this  feed.  The 
effect  was  so  immediate  that  I  watched 
the  hens  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  1 
was  afraid  of  over-stimulation  with  a 
corresponding  reaction.  However,  noth¬ 
ing  happened ;  the  birds  remained  in 
excellent  condition.  Beyond  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  prolapsus  I  saw  no  bad  effects 
whatever,  and  I  certainly  had  more  eggs 
than  ever  before.  Now,  June  6  I  am 
receiving  more  than  200  eggs  a*  day  from 
300  hens.  The  birds  are  in  good  flesh, 
and  seems  full  of  vigor.  This  has  been 
a  beautiful  Spring. 

Illinois  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


The  Book  Shelf 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  “Hen- 
ey’s  Twentieth  Century  Book  of  Recipies, 
Formulas  and  Processes”  has  been  issued. 
This  has  been  a  very  popular  hook  as  it 
treats  many  subjects  and  contains  a 
splendid  collection  of  recipes  and  formu¬ 
las.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $4.  For 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
IV.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


Guernseys.  —  In  a  number  of  States 
Guernseys  breeders  are  receiving  pre¬ 
mium  prices  -for  their  bottled  milk.  They 
are  advertising  and  selling  it  under  a 
breed  label  or  brand,  printed  in  gold  on 
the  cap.  “Golden  Guernsey  Products”  is 
the  brand,  which  has  had  widespread 
publicity.  The  owner  of  a  large  Guernsey 
herd  in  Northern  Minnesota  markets  the 
bulk  of  his  fluid  milk  in  a  Summer  resort 
town  on  one  of  the  favorite  lakes  in  that 
area.  He  retails  it  from  his  gas-driven 
delivery  wagons  at  13  cents  a  quart.  Day 
laborers  buy  it  for  their  children  in 
preference  to  10-cent  milk  offered  by  com¬ 
peting  dairymen.  A  “lumberjack”  or 
woodsman,  past  65,  who  has  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  precarious  income  from  his 
work  as  a  guide  for  Iowa  and  Oklahoma 
people  who  fish  for  wall-eyed  pike  in  that 
part  of  Minnesota,  told  me  that  there 
was  enough  cream  in  the  quart  to  supply 
his  family  for  a  day,  and  that  the  under¬ 
lying  milk  was  rich  enough  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  youngsters.  Asked  w-hat  kind  of  milk 
he  bought  before  this  product  was  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  he  said  that  he  bought  from 
farm  daries.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
good  milk,  but  that  he  had  heard  it  was 
not  produced  under  “sanitary  conditions.” 
“The  health  authorities  in  this  State, 
where  human  tuberculosis  has  been  re¬ 
duced  about  50  per  cent  in  the  last  few 
years,  have  given  us  a  lot  of  fears  about 
milk,”  said  the  lumberjack.  “This,”  he 
added,  “has  been  hard  on  dairymen  and 
poor  people  with  children.  Things  seem 
to  have  changed.  When  I  was  a  boy,  with 
five  sisters  and  brothers  on  a  farm,  our 
farm  milk  evidently  was  all  right,  for  we 
drank  lots  of  it,  and  all  of  us  are  still 
alive  and  well.  I’m  afraid  we'll  have  to 
pay  more  than  13  cents  a  quart  for  this 
good,  sanitary  milk  some  day,  ^  as  the 
wealthy  owner  of  the  herd  can’t  begin 
to  make  a  profit  at  that  price,  or  else 
we’ll  have  to  go  back  to  10-cent  milk.” 

“Bigger  and  Better  Veals.” — Dairy¬ 
men  in  several  of  the  corn-belt  States  are 
using  more  beef  bulls  with  which  to 
freshen  their  cows  than  they  have  ever 
used  before.  Their  object,  as  one  man 
stated  it  to  me,  is  to  produce  “bigger 
and  better  veals  that  will  bring  us  a 
premium  of  a  dollar  to  several  dollars 
a  head  over  what  we  used  to  get  for 
strictly  dairy-bred  veals.”  A  breeder  of 
registered  beef  cattle  in  one  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  States  informed  me  early  in  June 
that  he  had  sold  the  most  of  his  bulls 
to  dairymen  in  the  last  two  years.  For 
yearlings,  ready  for  service,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  as  $140  a  head.  He 
thought  this  a  more  profitable  business 
for  him  than  to  sell  the  bulls  as  calves 
at  $50  a  head.  Furthermore,  he  pointed 
out,  dairymen  don’t  like  to  keep  and 
raise  the  calves.  Many  dairymen,  he 
said,  were  reducing  their  dairy  cattle  and 
buying  a  few  beef  heifers  and  cows.  He 
thought  many  others  would  follow  their 
example,  and  eventually  quit  dairying, 
because  “very  few  of  them  have  made 
a  cent  of  profit  on  their  milk  or  cream 
in  the  last  two  years.  The  veal  crop 
has  kept  them  in  business.  Veal  produc¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  overdone,  for  veals 
sired  by  beef  bulls  are  mostly  profitable, 
and  whatever  is  profitable  will  be  over¬ 
produced  at  home  or  elsewhere.  Cheap 
transportation  by  water  and  cheap  labor 
in  foreign  countries  will  keep  us  in  com¬ 
petition  with  overseas  food-producers,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  duties  under  the 
new  tariff  law  on  agricultural  imports. 
We  could  stand  this  competition  and  do 
fairly  well,  under  present  farm  products 
prices,  if  the  things  that  we  buy  and  the 
taxes  that  we  pay  were  about  30  per  cent 
lower  than  they  are.” 

Ohio’s  Hereford  Picnic.  —  A  fifth  of 
the  600  farmers  in  Ohio  who  raise 
Herefords  attended  the  third  annual 
picnic  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
Hereford  Breeders’  Association  at  White¬ 
hall  Farm,  near  Yellow  Springs  in  ‘that 
State,  on  June  25.  In  some  cases,  their 
wives  and  children  accompanied  them. 
The  day  and  place  were  ideal  for  the 
occasion.  A  few  breeders  "from  other 
States  and  Canada  were  present.  Edwin 
S.  Kelley,  owner  of  the  farm  was  on  his 
way  home  from  Europe.  Through  Mana¬ 
ger  J.  E.  Drake  he  invited  the  association 
to  hold  its  1931  picnic  at  Whitehall.  The 
invitation  was  officially  accepted.  In  the 
forenoon  the  visitors,  in  small  groups, 
saw  and  asked  questions  about  the 
Herefords  in  the  barns  and  shady  pas¬ 
tures,  the  carload  of  steers  and  420  shotes 
in  the  feedlots,  the  fields  of  corn,  Sweet 
clover,  wheat,  rape  and  oats,  and  the 
vegetable  and  flow'er  gardens.  After 
luncheon,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Drake,  the 
women,  men  and  children  assembled  in 
the  shade  of  the  fine  old  walnut  trees  in 
the  yard  where  Secretary  Chas  D.  Gill  of 
the  association-  introduced  several  speak¬ 
ers,  including  two  Canadians,  who  spoke 
briefly  but  frankly  against  our  new  tariff 
law  in  relation  to  trade  with  the  Dominion. 
John  Letham,  representing  the  American 
Hereford  Cattle  Breeders’  Association,  ad¬ 
vised  breeders  to  steer  all  of  their  bull 
calves,  except  “the  best,”  and  fatten  them 
for  beef.  They  would  get  better  returns, 
he  said,  than  if  they  sold  their  inferior 
bulls  for  breeding  purposes,  and,  at  the 
same  time  would  strengthen  the  market 
for  good,  purebred  bulls.  This  sound  advice 
is  as  old  as  the  purebred  cattle  business; 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  simple  in  applica¬ 


tion  a.s  it  sounds.  Every  experienced 
breeder  knows  that  “the  best”  bull  calves 
in  his  herd  at  a  given  time  may  develop 
poorly  at  some  point  after  they  are 
registered,  while  others,  not  so  promis¬ 
ing  for  weeks  or  months  after  birth,  may 
develop  into  his  best.  Furthermore,  in 
both  beef  and  dairy  cattle  breeding,  no¬ 
body  knows  what  is  “the  best”  bull  for 
him  to  keep  or  buy  until  he  has  tried  him. 
“Proved  sires”  are  needed  in  beef  herds 
as  well  as  dairy  herds. 

Whitefaces  at  Auction.- — At  the 
conclusion  of  the  talks,  the  guests  of 
Whitehall  Farm  seated  theipselves  under 
a  tent  in  the  barnlot,  where,  in  three 
hours,  41  pedigree  Herefords,  selected 
from  the  farm’s  herd,  were  sold  at 
auction,  Col.  Fred  Reppert  doing  the 
selling.  They  averaged  $175 — a  good 
price,  under  present  business  conditions. 
A  few  of  the  cattle  went  to  Iowa  and 
Indiana ;  all  the  rest  were  bought  by  Ohio 
farmers.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
cattle  were  paid  for  at  the  sale.  The 
prices  were  lower  than  those  of  a  year 
ago  at  the  Whitehall  sale.  The  top  bid 
Avas  $415,  at  which  C.  T.  Bartlett  of 
Indiana  bought  the  young,  in-calf  show 
cow  Princess  Woodford  42d.  The  lowest 
price  was  $110,  paid  for  a  young  cow. 
The  nine  bulls  averaged  $223,  Avtih  a 
$350  top  and  a  $150  bottom  price.  All 
were  yearlings  or  under  except  Prince 
Woodford  11th,  five  years  old.  to  .which 
nine  of  the  females  in  the  sale  Avere  in 
calf.  This  big,  smooth,  tried  and  proved 
sire  of  uncommon  merit  had  long  been 
used  in  the  herd.  With  several  females 
he  went  to  a  buyer  Avho  is  founding  a 
herd.  Five  of  the  purchasers  are  estab¬ 
lishing  herds.  One  of  the  buyers  Avas  a 
woman  who  owns  a  farm  in  Southern 
Ohio.  The  32  females  averaged  $161. 
Five  or  six  in-calf  cows,  with  -calves  at 
foot,  were  good  investments  at  the  prices 
realized.  The  cattle  Avere  in  good  health 
and  condition,  and  the  terms  of  the  sale 
met  every  reasonable  requirement  of  the 
buyefs.  From  the  catalogue  we  quote 
this:  “All  animals  of  breeding  age  are 
guaranteed  breeders.  Animals  failing  to 
breed,  after  a  trial  of  six  months,  may  be 
returned  to  the  farm,  if  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  reserve  the  right  for  six  months 
to  try  a  returned  animal,  and,  if  it  proves 
a  breeder,  to  return  it  to  the  station  of 
the  buyer  at  his  expense.  If  the  animal 
proves  barren,  the  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded  or  a  like  animal  furnished,  if 
the  seller  desires.  Health  certificates  will 
be  furnished  with  cattle  for  shipment 
into  any  State.”  Men  .who  have  attended 
auctions  of  purebred  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  in  many  States  in  the  last  25  years 
have  seen  a  great  change  in  the  cata¬ 
logued  terms  and  conditions  of  the  sales. 
In  almost  all  cases  they  used  to  be 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  sellers ;  now 
the  buyers’  interests  are  fairly  protected 
under  "the  terms  which  responsible  cattle 
(Continued  on  Page  859) 


“Worms  Had  Her  Licked 
Till  We  Tried  N-Ks” 


Now  She’s  Laying  Again 

Pratts  N-K  tablets  are  new,  but  already 
stories  like  these  are  pouring  in.  State 
colleges  told  us  what  ingredients  to  use — 
Nicotine  for  large  round  worms  and  Ka- 
mala  for  tape  worms.  Our  job  was  to  get 
them  to  the  worms  in  fresh  doses.  We  did 
it  with  an  airtight,  insoluble  coating 
that  breaks  only  wrhen  it  reaches  the  giz¬ 
zard.  Fresh  Nicotine  and  Kamala  hits 
worms  right  at  the  vital  spot.  Gets  re¬ 
sults  in  a  day.  Get  a  supply  of  N-K  to¬ 
day  at  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 


N-K 


.TABLETS 

Guaranteed  “Satisfaction  or  your  money  back ” 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  :  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU.  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 
Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,  indicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  Size 

50 . .$1.00  50 . $  .65 

10D _  1.75  100 _ 1.00 

500 _  7.00  500.  4.50 

1000  12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  132  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pleasure  feeds  by  the 


yardstick  of  profits 


anil  you  will  buy 


Park  &  Pollard  feeds. 


Our  Growing  Feed  insures 
quick  growth  and 
sturdy  birds. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  ■  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  -  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Sock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


W.  WYAND0TTES 

18c 


W.  LEGHORNS 

15c 

Prices  are  per  100,  July  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  A  few  WEANED  PULLETS. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn* 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

We  have  in  our  pens  Madison  Square  Garden 
winners  as  follows: 

1st  Cook  1930  3-3-4-Hens  1930 

1st  Young:  Pen  1930  1st  Y  otmg  Pen  1939 

4 til  Young  Pen  1930  3ml  Young  Pen  1939 

3rd  Cook  1930  3nd  Old  Pen  1939 

Old  and  Young  Stock  for  Sale  at  very 
reasonable  prices 

Woodhill  Farms,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE : 

2,000  cl"Ktne  pullets 

April  and  May  hatched,  selected  from  choice  breeding 
stock  and  from  a  very  high  standard  utility  Hock. 
Also  600  yearling  White  Leghorn  breeding  hens,  extra 
large  and  splendid  type. 

Heart’s  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York 

TANCRFD  P _ 1 _ 1  _  Dams  record  not  less  than 

STRAIN  Cockerels  250eggs.  Sire's  dam  300  eggs, 

SI  KAHN  Vvvllvl  Vlu  also  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

250-egg  pedigree  sired.  .411  hatched  in  early  April,  $2.00 
each.  JOHNP.  BAETLBS  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Cloverdale  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

‘ ‘  The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Alwaya” 
Early  discount  on  Official  Breeding  males;  mated  pens. 
Pullets  6  weeks  to  laying  age.  Write  for  catalog. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.F.D.  No.  I,  Cortland,  N.  \m 

Ann  Selected  Weaver  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
sUU  COCKERELS  for  breeding.  12-15  weeks  old,  $12 
per  doz.,  F.O.B.  R.  M.  HAMMEN,  Linkwood,  Maryland 

WHITE  Dill  I  CTQ  Free  range  birds  from  selected 
LEGHORN  lULLulO  stock ;  13  weeks,  $  1 .26;  feady 
July  15.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

ikgjk  Barron  Leghorns  $7.00 — 100 
■HI  Hi!  ■  M  Barred  Rocks  9.00 — 100 

1  lllfll#  V  S.  C.  Reds  9.00-100 

■  ■  §b3  I  1  \  Mixed  7.00-100 

llllllmHA  CLOYD  NEIMOND 

l^lll  Vll  V  Box  70  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S  C.  W.  n  II  1  Healthy,  heavy  laying  strain. 
rrcnnoM  ■  llllPT^t  3  mos.  and  ready-to-lay.  PINE- 
LttmUKIY  *■  ““UW  WOOD  POULTRYFARM.Likewood.N.J. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS  HSIlii 

400  or  more,  half  cent  less.  Safe  delivery. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  S,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

%  MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS!  j 

fng&k.  Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every-  1 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty.  I 
other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list.  1 
$  si  .  c  i  /n  83  N.  Beacon  St.  I 

Allston  oquab  to.  allston,  mass.  | 

Quality  Chicks 

yuuutj  VVrite  fol.  prieeg  on  50o 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100X 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  RaUMHARDNER,  Beaver  Springe,  Penna, 

a  An  Unusual  Opportunity  ■ 

B  We  offer  you  20  or  25  of  our  best  54-wild  Mam-  1 
ts!  moth  Bronze  Toms.  Build  up  your  flock.  2,000  1 

1  more  Turkeys  started  4  to  12  weeks  for  Broilers,  H 
1  Stock  or  Breeders.  You’ll  be  pleased.  Request  1 
■  prices.  clFRE’S  NEW  ENGLAND  TURKEY  FARM  1 
Village  St.,  Medway,  Mass. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

AVhite  Wyandotte?,  *9.00  per  100;  White  and 
(•CiatLJ  Barred  Rocks,  *8.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
ALf  Ay  *7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  de- 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  pa'd. 

a %.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 

Hanson  Strain  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS.  300  very  choice,  hatched  March 

9,  from  N.  Y.  State  Certified  breeders;  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  $1.50  each.  Healthv.  well-grown  on  clean  new 

) 3,'tge.  E.  M.  VAN  INWAGEN,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 

^^AISE  YOUR  OWN  THANKSGIVING  TURKEY  I 
Bronze  or  White.  5  weeks  old.  $2;  10  weeks.  S3; 

■  Day-olds,  hatching  July  30,  $50  per  hundred. 

■  m  100%  delivery.  SALEM  FARM  Amherst,  N.  II. 

Long  Lake  Farm  TiirkPVS  6B™kS 

R.4,  TRENTON,  N.J.  *  J  “  POULTS  70c  up. 

ftl  PlllPlf  C  Big  husky  pure  Barron 

2  "  1  2  y-r  Will  W  IV  V  English  AVhite  Leghorn 
Chicks,  from  2-year  old  trapnested  hens,  B^c.  Pen  Two 
7Ljc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pullets  now  for  sale. 
Catalog  Free.  Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

1 0  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  tii^r^n^eggs; 

*  *■  $2.00—15.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

T  BLACK  a  1C  YEARLING  HENS  tfl  C  flA 

1  STUnDM\  Shipping  coop  free  •pAV.vu 

LUjIlUIUlkJ  II.  J.  VANDYKE  K.  10  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

nimin  mne  white  Pekin,  good  stock,  *22.00 
L/ U  W IV LI  11 U  w  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Eaetoryvllle,  Pa. 

ff-MONTH  Exhibition-utility  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

O  PULLETS  $2  ea.  Guar.  W.  Van  Wiggeren,  Sherburne, N.Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— tZB  Pei-  Hundred. 

***  small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER.  Ruiikomville,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  sigmed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  -by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive 'no  consideration.] 

When  the  new  issue  of  the  week  comes 
in,  I  turn  to  Publisher’s  Desk  the  first 
thing.  More  power  to  you !  Several 
months  ago,  a  photographer  enlargement 
man  snared  our  maid  into  ordering  an 
enlargement  when  both  Mrs. —  and  I 
were  out.  A  photograph  enlargement 
came.  The  maid  didn’t  like  it  and  re¬ 
fused  to  pay.  The  salesman,  a  different 
man,  got  nasty  and  insisted  on  payment, 
Mrs. —  put  him  out  of  the  house  and  we 
haven't  heard  from  them  since. 

New  Jersey  w.  G.  H. 

This  report  shows  the  proper  way  to 
handle  picture  salesmen.  Had  not  the 
employer  been  present  the  maid  would 
no  doubt  have  been  bulldozed  into  paying 
for  the  unsatisfactory  picture. 


Is  the  New  England  Commission  Co., 
Inc.,  West  Washington  Market,  New 
York,  of  which  I  enclose  shipping  tag, 
reliable  and  safe  for  a  farmer  to  ship 
to  ?  G.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

AVe  understand  the  incorporators  of 
the  New  England  Commission  Co.  are 
Joseph  C.  Berman  and  a  brother.  Joseph 
C.  Berman  was  at  one  time  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Berman  &  Baldecker, 
which  firm  failed.  During  1929  Berman 
operated  as  Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  and 
at  the  same  address  now  occupied,  50 
Grace  St.  Under  that  name  he  filed  a 
bond  with  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  amount  of 
$3,000.  His  license  was  revoked  during 
the  latter  part  of  1929  because  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  shippers.  Claims  amounting 
to  more  than  $6,500  were  filed  with  the 
department  so  that  the  shippers  realized 
less  than  50  per  cent.  A  Virginia  sub¬ 
scriber  reported  to  us  that  before  the 
holidays  he  shipped  the  firm  turkeys 
valued  at  more  than  $450  and  received 
no  settlement.  This  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  commission  transaction,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  bond.  The  name  under  which 
Berman  has  now  incorporated  carries  the 
implication  that  he  is  doing  a  commis¬ 
sion  business.  The  New  England  Com¬ 
mission  Co.,  Inc.,  is  not  licensed  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  corporation 
has  made  no  application  nor  filed  a  bond 
as  required  by  commission  merchants. 


“Muskrateering”  is  just  another  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  old  custom  of  getting  credulous 
investors  to  hand  over  their  savings  in 
the  hope  of  getting  rich  quick.  In  this 
instance  the  road  to  riches  lay  in  the 
muskrat  farming  business,  and  according 
to  a  report  sent  out  by  .the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  used  to  convince  the 
credulous  of  the  fortune-making  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  raising  of  muskrats.  Later, 
when  the  muskrats  didn’t  seem  to  be  as 
prolific  as  the  government  figures  had  ap¬ 
parently  promised,  the  promoters  alibied 
their  failure  by  blaming  all  on  the  United 
States  government. 

These  muskrat  farmers  (the  Hudson 
Seal  Fur  Co.,  Inc.)  started  in  business  in 
Wisconsin  on  December  31,  1927.  Two  of 
the  officers  of  the  company  were  ex-con¬ 
victs.  The  Philadelphia  Better  Business 
Bureau  report  explains  the  scheme  as 
follows : 

“Each  purchaser  was  sold  at  a  price 
of  $125  or  higher,  a  trio  of  muskrats  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  male  and' two  females.  He 
was  then  privileged  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  company  whereby  these 
animals  would  be  properly  bred  and  cared 
for  by  the  company  on  land  of  a  char¬ 
acter  giving  the  muskrats  a  natural 
habitat.  Their  fee  for  this  service  was 
to  be  the  retention  of  one  of  every  three 
,  of  the  animals  ranched.  The  company 
recommended  to  its  investors  the  purchase 
of  10  trios,  offering  gratis  with  this  unit, 
a  warranty  deed  to  one  acre  of  land  at 
the  company’s  ranch,  _  equipped  for  the 
special  care  of  their  animals.” 

The  company  based  its  selling  cam¬ 
paign  on  breeding  tables  showing  that  two 
female  muskrats  will  produce  56  young 
within  a  year.  These  estimates,  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau  reports,  were  taken 
from  government  publications.  Thus  the 
company  placed  upon  the  government  the 
responsibility  for  its  promises,  adding  in 
its  own  behalf  that  “Nature  Guarantees 
Results.”  What  the  company  failed  to 
appreciate  was  that  nature  fortunately 
checks  the  theoretical  tendency  to  pyra¬ 
mid  the  rate  of  reproduction  by  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  the  unfit.  Later  literature  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  fur 
farming  lays  particular  stress  on  this  dif¬ 
ferential,  and  besides,  warns  those  inter¬ 
ested  against  promotion  schemes  in  fur 
farming.  The  statement  of  the  National 
Bureau  continues  : 

“In  April,  1929,  the  company  sent  out 


‘profit  checks’  to  its  trio  owners.  Al¬ 
though  the  company  apparently  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  profits,  if  any.  were 
due  to  trio  holders,  the  Philadelphia  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  that  the  company  assumed 
the  government  figures  must  be  right.  On 
the  basis  of  these  figures  they  purchased 
back  from  the  trio  owners  a  proportion 
of  the  theoretical  increase  which  had  sup¬ 
posedly  taken  place.  These  ‘profit  checks’ 
and  the  glowing  letters  of  thanks  from 
the  recipients  were  photographed  and 
formed  the  basis  for  additional  selling  of 
animals.  A  year  later,  when  funds  ran 
low,  the  company  passed  up  its  ‘profit 
checks’  and  explained  that  their  experi¬ 
ments  had  proved  that  muskrats  do  not 
breed  as  rapidly  as  they  had  announced. 

“On  April  25.  1930,  the  secretary  of 
the  company  informed  the  Philadelphia 
Better  Business  Bureau  that  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Ehvood  A.  Mercer  and  Harry 
R.  Mercer,  the  two  ex-convicts  who  held 
the  positions  of  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  respectively,  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  At  the  same  time  the  resignation 
of  Gerard  Schaffer,  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  was  accepted.  Later,  on 
May  5,  notice  was  sent  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bureau  that  H.  C.  Wellcome,  the 
company’s  treasurer,  had  resigned. 

“That  the  company  is  now  in  desperate 
straits  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  filing  of  civil  suits  on  April 
20,  1930,  charging  misrepresentation  of 
fact  on  the  part  of  salesmen,  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  company  advised  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bureau  that  if  any  more  suits  were 
instituted  against  the  company  it  would 
wreck  them  and  ‘the  whole  house  of  cards 
will  fall  down.'  In  a  recent  undated  let¬ 
ter  to  stockholders,  the  company  stated 
that  the  general  office  force  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  stores  closed,  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  store  reduced  to  two  em¬ 
ployes,  and  caretakers  only  retained  at 
their  ranches.” 

The  above  extracts  from  the  bulletin 
of  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
illustrate  how  easily  it  is  to  figure  profits 
on  paper.  The  raising  of  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  has  a  great  fascination  for  the  public, 
perhaps  because  very  few  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Therefore  any  romantic  story  told 
by  an  oily-tongued  promoter  is  accepted 
without  question.  The  ordinary  indi¬ 
vidual  has  no  information  to  refute  it — 
nor  have  we  except  the  experience  of 
those  in  the  past  who  have  put  money 
into  such  schemes  with  the  hope  of  easy 
riches  and  lost  it. 

In  the  November  29th  1929,  issue,  we 
published  a  complaint  of  a  woman  sub¬ 
scriber  who  had  signed  an  order  with  the 
United  Dealers’  Association  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  with  the  written  agreement  on  the 
back  of  the  contract  that  if  the  service 
was  not  satisfactory  in  90  days  the  $5 
deposit  would  be  refunded.  If  not  re¬ 
turned  within  90  days  the  balance  of  $10 
would  be  paid.  The  subscriber  stated 
that  the  company  was  •notified  within  the 
90  days  of  her  desire  to  return  the  sign 
and  cards  and  receive  the  refund  of  $5. 
The  subscriber  reports  she  received  no 
reply  to  her  letters.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wrote  fhe  company  seven  times 
in  the  subscriber’s  behalf  without  re¬ 
sponse.  The  agreement  on  the  back  of 
the  order  was  in  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Van  Wie,  the  president  of  the  company, 
but  the  signature  is  not  his.  Mr.  Van 
Wie  contends  that  the  subscriber’s  letter 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  returning 
the  cards  and  sign  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  He  also  explains  that  he  was 
not  in  Syracuse  at  the  time  the  letters 
from  The  R.  N-.Y.  arrived,  and  they 
were  not  forwarded  to  him.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  has  destroyed  the  cards,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  distribute  to 
prospective  customers  at  $1  each  offering 
to  furnish  the  holders  of  the  cards  gaso¬ 
line  and  other  products  at  a  reduced 
price.  She  has  offered  to  return  the  sign. 
Mr.  Van  Wie  has  offered  personally  to 
refund  the  $5  if  the  subscriber  fulfilled 
her  part  of  the  contract  which  is  im¬ 
possible  since  the  cards  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  the  facts  as  developed  the 
misunderstanding  appears  due  to  failure 
of  the  subscriber  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  association  and  the  delivery  of  our 
letters  to  Mr.  Van  A\Tie.  This  strengthens 
the  record  in  the  transaction  and  leaves 
no  reflection  on  Mr.  Van  Wie’s  integrity. 


•  The  young  mistress  of  the  house  en¬ 
tered  the  kitchen,  carrying  herself  with 
great  dignity.  She  had  come  to  call  the 
cook  to  account.  “Jane,”  she  said,  “I 
must  insist  that  you  have  less  company 
in  the  kitchen.  Last  night  I  was  kept 
awake  by  the  uproarious  laughter  of  one 
of  your  women  friends.”  “Yes,  mum,” 
said  Jane  cheerfully.  “I  know ;  but  she 
couldn’t  help  it  mum.  I  was  telling  her 
how  you  tried  to  make  a  cake  yesterday 
morning.” — Tit-Bits. 


Satisfied  Policyholders 


( 


These  two  words  explain  the  remark¬ 
able  growth  of  this  New  York  State 
Mutual,  and  these  figures  are  the  proof-- 


) 


They  are  satisfied  as  to  SUPERIOR  SERVICE: 

In  handling  over  57,000  accidents  this  Company 
has  paid  out  more  than  $4,500,000.00.  Policy¬ 
holders  evidently  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  their  neighbors;  the  Merchants 
Mutual  has  hundreds  of  agents  representing 
it  in  practically  all  communities  throughout 
New  York  State,  and  has  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  prompt  fair  settlement  of  claims. 

They  are  satisfied  as  to  COMPLETE  SECURITY: 

Legal  Reserves  already  set  up  are  adequate 
for  ALL  LIABILITIES  of  $2,378,274.29,  and 
still  leave  a  SURPLUS  of  $543,470.35. 

They  are  satisfied  as  to  SAVINGS: 

Policyholders  would  have  paid  “conference 
rate”  stock  casualty  companies  nearly  two 
million  dollars  ($1,900,000.00)  more  for  the 
same  protection. 

You  save  $5.00  to  $11.00  on  your  policy! 
And  you  get  your  saving  right  now! 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

_ _  OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us 
at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfully 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
30-horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


YOU  are  an  aggressive;  up-to-date  farmer, 
A  or  you  wouldn’t  own  a  silo.  You  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  improvements  in 
methods  and  machinery.  Y ou  want  cold  hard 
facts,  not  manufacturer’s  claims. 

The 1930 Papec  Cutter  Catalog  covers : 

1 —  Silo-filling  costs  with  figures. 

2 —  Electric  power  silo  filling. 

3 —  Improvements  in  Papec  design. 

An  honest  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
a  busy  farmer  the  information  he  wants  in 
the  simplest  possible  form.  The  new  cata¬ 
log  will  be  of  interest  whether  you  do  your 
own  filling  or  hire  it  done.  If  you  want  a 
free  copy,  write  your  name  and  address  On 
the  margin  of  this  ad  and  send  it  in. 


MACHINE  CO. 

107  W.  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Feed  and  Rough - 
age  Grinders  — 
Hay  Choppers 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Rrien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  503-1:  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


fords  Milker 

100 


Light  Cor  Women  Folks  $ 


Fewer  parts;  easier  to  clean.  Yet  un 
equalled  for  quality  milking:,  long  durabil¬ 
ity.  Thousands  in  use— costa  leas.  Modsla 
for  every  barn  condition.  OompIotO 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  € 0 
MYERS- SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213-2 IS  N.  Desplair.ds  St.,  Chicago 


Ready  to 
Milk 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Other 
Livestock 

(Continued  from  Page  857) 
breeders  adopt  and  stand  back  of  in  sell¬ 
ing  at  auction.  They  know  that  'this  is 
the  way  to  better  and  more  business. 

Wool  Yields.  Some  fine-wool  sheep 
breeders  in  Ohio  report  large  yields  of 
wool  by  their  Delaines  this  year.  One 
man’s  ewes  of  this  breed  sheared  over 
11  lbs.  a  head,  and  another's  16  lbs.,  a 
year’s  growth  in  each  case.  Both  said  to 
us  in  June  that  in  quality  and  weight 
the  wool  crop  in  the  fine-wool  section  of 
Ohio  was  exceptionally  good.  April  and 
May  in  that  State  broke  recent  records 
for  dry  weather,  which  .seems  to  have 
been  favorable  to  the  production  of  good 
wool,  according  to  these  two  producers. 
The  price  that  they  obtained  wjis  40 
cents  a  pound.  It  was  not  pooled.  Most 
of  America’s  1930  wool  that  has  been 
marketed  has  brought  less  than  35  cents  a 
pound.  Two  points  about  the  Ohio 
Delaine  wool  are  worth  stressing:  First, 
the  sheep  were  wintered  well  and  at 
small  expense  on  home-grown  legume  hay 
— Alfalfa  and  clover ;  and,  second,  they 
made  much  of  their  wool  growth  on  last 
Fall’s  pastures.  As  is  always  the  case, 
some  animals  in  each  of  the  flocks 
yielded  much  longer  and  more  wool  than 
others  of  the  .same  age  in  the  flock.  In 
selecting  these  animals  to  improve  the 
quality  and  increase  the  yield  of  wool  in 
a  flock,  old  breeders  would  not  forget 
that  the  strength  and  quality  of  long- 
fibered,  heavy  fleeces  are  not  always  so 
good  as  those  in  shorter-fibered,  lighter 
fleeces.  A  shepherd  with  whom  I  spent 
several  days  in  England  said  more  than 
once  that  “we  almost  always  lose  some¬ 
thing  when  we  gain  something  in  better¬ 
ing  our  sheep  for  mutton  or  wool  or 
both.”  Machine  shearing  outfits  that  go 
on  rubber-tired  wheels  from  farm  to  farm 
on  a  prearranged  schedule  do  much  of 
the  clipping  in  Ohio  at  20  cents  a  head. 
Two  young  men  usually  own  and  operate 
an  outfit.  In  Connecticut  last  year  two 
college  boys  of  my  acquaintance  did  well 
operating  a  shearing  machine  on  wheels. 
They  got  25  cents  a  head  for  their  work. 
That  is  more  than  Ohio  shearers  receive 
for  doing  much  harder  work,  for  Delaines, 
with  their  folds  and  wrinkles,  are  more 
difficult  4o  shear  than  mutton-bred  sheep. 
Some  shepherds  of  the  old  school  in¬ 
sist  on  doing  their  own  shearing,,  and 
doing  it  by  hand.  I  have  often  heard 
them  say  that  “the  man  who  knows  his 
sheep  as  individuals,  and  is  among  them 
every  day,  is  best  qualified  to  shear  them 
withbut  injuring  or  exciting  them.” 

D.  c.  w. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  7-10.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

July  9-11.  —  Michigan  Cherry  Festival, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 

July  12. — Farmers’  Field  Day,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station,  Madison,  Wis. 

July  14-18. — Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Summer  tour,  starting 
at  Allentown,  Pa. 

July  15-17. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

July  29- Aug.  1.  - — Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Aug.  4-9.  —  International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Ixindon.  England. 

Aug  6.  —  Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Cedar  Hill,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Aug.  12-15. — International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  15.  —  Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  20.  — -  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


School  Board  Questions 

May  the  two  offices  of  clerk  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  a  school  board  be  held  by  the 
same  person?  May  a  trustee  hire  a  rela¬ 
tive  as  teacher?  How  could  the  district 
preceed  against  a  dishonest  trustee? 

New  York.  E.  w. 

It  has  been  our  opinion  the  the  of¬ 
fices  of  clerk  and  treasurer  are  incom¬ 
patible,  and  may  not  be  held  by  the  same 
person. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  restrict¬ 
ing  a  trustee  and  the  person  with  whom 
he  contracts  except  that  he  may  not  hire 
a  person  to  teach  who  is  related  to  him 
unless  he  obtains  a  two-thirds,  vote  favor¬ 
ing  such  contract  from  a  district  meeting. 
A  trustee  may  not  benefit  financially  or 
otherwise  through  any  contract  which  he 
makes. 

If  a  board  of  education  violates  any 
provisions  of  the  statute  a  proceeding 
would  lie  for  the  removal  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  before  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  or,  I  assume,  if  there  was  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  any  particular  member  had 
misappropriated  funds  there  would  lie 
Home  precodure  in  the  courts  either  civil¬ 
ly  or  criminally  as  the  case  may  be. 

CHARLES  A.  BRIND  JR. 

State  Education  Department. 


Fnr  Sale*  FARMS  -  ™BER  LAND  -  OCEAN  BLOCKS  &  LOTS 

»UI  oaic.  J.  E.  T1KIOB  REHOBOTH  BEACH,  DEL. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

ThiB  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WORKING  foreman,  who  has  had  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  with  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  and  is 
also  first-class  practical  farmer,  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  100-acre  farm  and  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herd  in  Central  New  Jersey;  position  now 
open;  must  have  excellent  references;  send  full 
particulars  first  letter.  L.  P.  CURTIN,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  young  man.  ambitious,  reliable,  to 
learn  poultry  business  on  large  modern  farm; 
excellent  chance  for  advancement  to  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  8581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  farm; 

steady  job:  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work;  must  be 
able  to  do  some  milking:  $70  per  month, 
board  and  bonus.  RONELLSON  FARM,  Bask¬ 
ing  Ridge,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultryman  and 
wife  for  modern  plant,  20  miles  New  York 
City;  1,500  layers,  raise  500  broilers  inonthlv, 
must  dress  200  weekly;  (hatch  layers  only); 
extra  man  employed;  four-room  apartment,  bath, 
electric,  gas;  state  experience,  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent.  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


AVFIITE  woman,  settled,  active,  competent 
housework,  plain  cooking,  some  wash,  small 
house,  country,  year  around;  wages  $00;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Answer  217  SMITIITOWN 
BRANCH,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BY  AUGUST  1,  married  couple;  man  to  milk 
three  times  a  day  string  of  cows;  wife  to  as¬ 
sist  in  house  3  hours  daily;  $115  per  month, 
house  with  all  improvements;  !4  mile-  to 
school,  stores,  etc.,  Northern  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  for  haying,  experienced.  21  ACADEMY 
ST.,  Danielson,  Conn. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  Scotch,  single,  capable  of 
sheep  or  cattle.  ADVERTISER  8596,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  wants  position  with  poultry  on  farm; 

experienced:  reference;  wants  cottage  or 

rooms.  ADVERTISER  8597,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  age  33,  honest,  sober  and  will¬ 
ing  worker;  some  experience  as  gardener, 
farmer  and  poultry;  desires  permanent  position 
on  private  estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER  8591, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  married,  Protestant, 
no  children;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  license. 
ADVERTISER  8593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  30,  farm-raised,  wants  position 
on  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  8588,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  am  married,  no  children,  40  years  old; 
good  milker  and  buttermaker;  Protestant;  ref¬ 
erences.  A.  H.  LEWIS,  Box  435,  Westbury, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  married,  responsible,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  results,  wants  full  charge  of  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm  and  will  guarantee  to  make  it  pay; 
would  consider  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  8599, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Permanent  position  as  caretaker; 

A-l  gardener,  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs, 
lawns,  fruit  and  all  work  around  estate;  reli¬ 
able.  responsible;  American,  middle-aged,  no 
children;  best  of  reference;  real  position  would 
be  appreciated  more  than  large  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  caretaker,  broad  prac¬ 
tical,  theoretical  experience,  qualified  every 
detail.  ADVERTISER  8594,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  and  grower  of 
vegetables  on  large  market  garden  or  estates; 
married,  no  children,  age  40,  Protestant;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
8592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  age  24,  thoroughly  experienced  gar¬ 
dening,  dairying,  drives  car;  can  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  wants  steady  position;  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  estate  manager,  wants  position  in  charge 
of  estate;  experienced  all  branches;  under¬ 
stands  good  veterinary,  with  good  references; 
50  years  old;  Bohemian.  ADVERTISER  8000, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  Englishman,  41,  married,  expe¬ 
rienced  horses,  cattle,  dairy  herds,  sheep,  ma¬ 
chinery,  rotation  cropping,  estate  work,  accounts. 
E.  MESSING,  Box  104,  West  Sayville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


INTELLIGENT  woman,  excellent  cook  and 
housekeeper,  desires  position  in  good  family; 
state  salary.  ADVERTISER  8001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  work  in  cut  flower  green¬ 
house  or  farm;  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
8603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANIC,  married,  repair  everything  and 
operate  all  kinds  of  motors  (Diesel),  trucks, 
tractors  and  machinery  for  farming  and  in¬ 
dustry;  hard  worker,  welder:  speaks  German, 
Spanish,  English.  ADVERTISER  8604,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN,  will  sacrifice,  7-room  frame  house, 
good  condition,  1  acre,  chicken  coops  and 
fruit  trees.  E.  RADII,  Gillette,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  10  acres,  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  York  City;  twelve  hundred  bird 
capacity;  all  improvements  including  electric- 
stove,  refrigerator  and  automatic  fountains  in 
all  coops;  four-cent  electric  rate;  buildings  less 
than  a  year  old;  present  stock  eight  hundred 
ready  to  lay  Leghorn  pullets,  two  hundred 
yearlings;  income  from  the  start;  six  thousand 
dollars,  one-third  cash.  E.  B.  PURDY,  Cen- 
terton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  4%  miles  from  Boouville,  N. 

Y.,  improved  road,  good  buildings,  bargain 
price.  Inquire  NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK, 
Boonville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  100-acre,  good  land,  building 
in  A-l  order,  with  stock  or  without  stock  ; 
for  photos  or  particulars,  price,  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  Georgia  dairy  farms  near  Atlanta;  see 
owner  at  79  HIGH  ST.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


MY  FARM  of  80  acres  is  for  sale;  improve¬ 
ments  consist  of  8-room  house,  new  barn  and 
all  outbuildings,  henhouse,  tool  shed  and  small 
tenant  house;  land  is  level  to  rolling,  well 
tiled,  good  water,  on  improved  road  between 
Youngstown  and  Ashtabula;  will  sell  farm  or 
farm  stock,  crops  and  tools;  possession  anytime; 
$4,000  cash,  balance  $3,000  to  suit  purchaser. 
J.  J.  MY’ERS,  Owner,  Williamsfield,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Suburban  home,  7  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements,  garage,  chicken  and  brooder 
houses;  Middletown,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8002, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4-ACRE  poultry  farm,  new  5-room  cottage, 
beautiful  view,  no  mosquitoes;  $4,000,  small 
down  payment.  BOX  44,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


26  ACRES,  cement  road,  creek,  woodland,  2- 
room  cottage,  other  buildings;  $850;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  address  I.  H.  MELVIN,  Greenwood,  Del. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  modern  buildings, 
100  miles  of  New  York  City;  write  stating 
particulars  arid  description.  J.  O’KEEFE,  122 
East  238th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  and  one-half  acres  on  main 
State  road  on  Eastern  Shore  Maryland;  good 
0-room  house,  3  chicken  houses,  garage,  lots  of 
good  shade;  excellent  water;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  gas  and  lunches;  account  of  age,  sac¬ 
rifice  for  $2,700,  terms.  ADVERTISER  8005, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  112  acres,  located  trunk  line  boule¬ 
vard;  chance  cater  heavy  traffic;  keep  15-20 
cows,  8  registered  Jersey  cows;  house,  city 
convenience;  particulars  write  B.  SMART,  War¬ 
ner,  N.  H. 


BEAUTIFUL  country  estate,  300  acres,  river 
flat,  tourist  inn,  gas  station;  full  particulars 
and  photos  on  request.  G.  E.  STERMER, 
Laurenceville,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  buy  5  to  10  acres  of  land  within 
40  miles  New  York ;  terms  or  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  small  farm  or  house, 
commuting  distance  New  York.  E.  HAUS- 
MAN,  8703  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.05.  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  estate  manager;  open:  life-time  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience  all  branches;  de¬ 
velopment,  upkeep  finest  estates;  commercial  en¬ 
terprises;  constructive  breeding,  showing,  A.  R., 
marketing.  ADVERTISER  8507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  job  on  farm;  good  milker  and  all 
around  help  and  physical  instructor.  GOLD- 
VOOG,  care  William  Macelratli,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  practical,  experienced, 
working  dairy  farmer,  herdsman,  butter- 
maker;  capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of 
place;  sober,  no  tobacco,  married,  no  children; 
state  particulars  in  first  letter.  Write,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cooking  with  respectable  working 
men’s  camp,  where  men’s  washing  could  be 
done  extra:  dishwashing,  anything,  with  plain 
people.  ADVERTISER  8575,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  foreman  or  dairyman,  reliable 
young  married  man,  graduate  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  1924;  lifetime  on  farm, 
last  4  years  as  manager;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8577,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  competent,  wants  work 
in  country  home;  prefers  good  home  to  wages. 
T.  MILLER,  care  Mrs.  Ilelimeg,  Westminster 
Ave.  3,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FIRST-CLASS  position  as  herdsmanager,  where 
high  and  grade  schools  are  available;  have  a 
world’s,  also  class  leaders’  record;  many  years 
experience  handling  cows  and  their  products; 
state  full  particular  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
8578,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position,  chef  or 
houseman:  nationality,  American;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  35,  thoroughly  experienced,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  wishes  position  as  working  farm 
manager  or  herdsman  on  private  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  place  where  results  are  desired;  official 
work  a  specialty;  excellent  references;  very 
handy  at  carpenter  work  and  plumbing.  II.  W. 
BENSLEY,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  unusual  ability,  seeks  position 
September  1  on  modern  improved,  equipped, 
stocked,  drained,  fertile  farm;  preferably  large 
proposition;  Protestant.  American,  age  forty-six, 
small  family;  successful  with  cows,  calves, 
poultry,  hogs,  all  farm  crops  including  sweet 
clover  and  Alfalfa;  understand  rotation  of 
crops,  handling  of  men,  production  of  grade  A 
milk;  high-class  references;  please  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  8583,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  desires  work  as  assistant 
on  poultry  or  dairy  farm,  to  learn;  experience 
but  not  on  modern  farm:  wife  willing  to  board 
lieli).  ADVERTISER  8580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  dairy  manager 
wants  position  by  September  1;  American, 
married,  one  child:  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8587,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MAN,  middle-aged,  wants  place  on  a  farm; 

does  not  understand  farming,  but  is  willing 
to  make  himself  useful  and  learn:  all-year  place 
preferred;  kindly  address  H.  KUSTER,  2  Pur¬ 
ser  Place,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  desires  position  as  care¬ 
takers:  experienced  farmer,  all  round  handy 
man;  wife  willing  board  men;  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  O.  SLETTEN,  2004  East  18th  St., 
Sheepsliead  Bay,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Sheepsliead  1007. 


POULTRY’MAN.  45.  wishes  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  on  poultry  farm:  prefers  good  home  for 
high  wages.  E.  WACHTER,  2410  38th  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y’. 


SINGLE  man,  29,  helper  on  poultry  or  other 
farm  or  any  kind  of  work;  has  car;  will  take 
small  pay.  BOX  477,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager,  proven  ability;  now  available; 

developed  several  profitable  herds;  many 
leading  animals,  including  world’s  record;  spe¬ 
cialty  Guernseys:  lifetime  experience  all 
branches;  practical;  scientific.  POST  BOX  209, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  German,  experienced  in  general 
farm  work,  15  years’  experience;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8008,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


SOMETHING  different — Fruitmince — Makes  de¬ 
licious  pies;  five  fruits  instead  of  one;  rich, 
wholesome,  delicious  pie  filling;  prepared  at  the 
farm  from  sun  ripened  fruits  and  cane  sugar; 
ready  for  use:  5-lb.  pails,  $1,  express  collect. 
HIGHLAND  FRUIT  FARM,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


ADULTS  or  children  to  board  on  a  farm.  MRS. 
VOSS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Y’ORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  0879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOLTR  level  acres,  2-room  cabin,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  town  of  ten  thousand;  light,  phone, 
school  bus:  $750;  poultry  plant  adjoining,  $10,- 
000.  ADVERTISER  8556,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE,  N.  Y.  State— $1,700  takes  10-room, 
well-built  house;  large  piazza:  good  country 
road;  on  electric  line;  high  elevation;  2  barns; 
18  miles  to  Saratoga  Springs;  $1,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  ARNOLD,  P.  O.  Box  200, 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  make  plans  to  buy  a  farm 
for  this  Fall  or  next  Spring;  see  the  crops 
growing,  check  on  buildings,  see  the  community ; 
we  have  very  desirable  fruit,  dairy  and  general 
purpose  farms  to  sell  in  New  England,  New 
Y'ork,  New  Jersey,  at  very  reasonable  prices  and 
can  give  you  most  liberal  terms;  if  you  have 
your  own  stock  and  tools,  you  should  write  us 
immediately.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  town 
property,  our  233-acre  dairy  farm ;  farm  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  large  dairy  and  poultry; 
doing  business  of  over  $0,000;  on  State  road: 
house  modern.  ADVERTISER  8579,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


•MAINE  farm.  150  acres,  $1,000,  part  cash.  MRS. 
GILLEN,  09  Waller  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — %  acre,  9-room  modern  home,  in 
fine  Summer  colony  on  improved  road:  15 
miles  from  Utica.  N.  Y’. :  some  fruit;  1.200  al¬ 
titude.  ADY’ERTISER  8576,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  40  acres,  cement 
road,  Central  New  York;  new  silo,  new  fences, 
fine  water,  Alfalfa,  cherry  orchard,  other  fruit; 
all  improvements;  down  payment,  balance  mort¬ 
gage;  will  sell  stock  and  tools.  ADVERTISER 
8584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GUESTS  taken,  large,  quiet  old-fashioned  farm 
home;  beautiful  scenery  and  excellent  table 
board.  MRS.  HARRY  B.  CHAMPION,  Clinton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Customers  for  day-old  White  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs.  CHAS.  DYGERT,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  at  Waukesha  Farm  Inn,  located  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Catskills,  $18  per  week. 
EDITH  BARRETT,  Pepaeton,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5  lbs., 
$1,  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  cans,  white, 
$5.75;  light  amber,  $4.75  here.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANT  to  board  elderly  gentleman;  one  looking 
for  good  home  and  cared  for.  ADVERTISER 
8580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders,  modern  country 
homo,  Finger  Lakes  section.  THE  CEDARS, 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Whirlwind  ensilage  cutter,  size  E, 
models  09  to  20;  state  condition  and  price  (to 
be  used  for  repair  parts) ;  also  other  ensilage 
cutters  in  operating  condition;  state  price. 
MAURICE  ARRIGIII,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY — Clover  extracted,  00-lb.  can,  $0.60; 

also  wholesale.  WM.  II.  WOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Friend  combination  sprayer,  new, 
never  been  used;  must  sacrifice.  CHAS.  M. 
INGERSOLL,  2138  Wooster  Rd.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Old  established  hardware  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Y’ork  village  of  1,200;  $8,000  stock. 
ADVERTISER  8590,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 0-foot  Wood  grain  binder,  in  good 
order;  also  two-ton  Pierce-Arrow  truck,  large 
body,  suitable  for  a  truck  farmer.  MACKIN¬ 
TOSH,  Rio  Vista,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


CRANE  deep  well  pump,  00  cycle,  used  year; 

city  water  now;  $115  prepaid.  JOSEPH  TRA- 
BOLD,  Cold  Water,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Battery  brooders  new  and  slight¬ 
ly  used  for  sale.  WOODIIILL  FARM,  Gold¬ 
ens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  hydraulic  cider-making  plant  for 
sale;  in  first-class  condition.  V.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Middleville,  N.  J. 


COMFORTABLE  home,  excellent  care,  invalids, 
elderly  ladies  or  couples.  MRS.  VAN  ALLIN, 
42  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wf«  3«th  Si.,  New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Oswego  County,  one  of  the  pioneer 
Grange  counties  of  New  York  State  and 
fourth  in  membership,  l^eld  its  June 
Pomona  session  June  17,  at  Lycoming, 
with  North  Scriba  Grange.  Oswego  is 
the  home  county  of  State  Grange  Over¬ 
seer  Raymond  Cooper  and  holds  the  dis¬ 
tinction  also  of  having  the  largest  number 
of  Juvenile  Granges  of  any  Empire  State 
county.  State  Grange  Master  Fred  .T. 
Freestone  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
recent  Pomona  session. 

One  noteworthy  fact  in  Oswego  County 
Grange  work  is  the  attention  given  to 
the  study  of  tax  problems.  There  is  a 
Pomona  Grange  tax  committee  and  also 
tax  committees  in  most  of  the  38  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  of  the  County.  At  the 
June  Pomona  session  a  conference  of  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  was  held, 
with  Chairman  E.  B.  Lonis  presiding. 
Chairman  Lonis  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  4G  counties  of  New  York  State 
had  brought  their  local  tax  rate  up  to 
the  equalized  tax  rate  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission  and  showed  the  wisdom  of 
this  action.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
a  revision  of  the  present  plan  of  levying 
assessments  on  farm  property  as  one  way 
of  bringing  about  a  reform  in  tax  condi¬ 
tions  in  rural  districts. 

The  official  directory  published  by  the 
Oswego  Pomona  shows  that  15  of  the  38 
Granges  of  the  county  hold  weekly  ses¬ 
sions,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  record  for 
the  State,  most  Granges  holding  but  two 
sessions  a  month. 

The  roll  call  of  Granges  developed  that 
Lower  Oswego  Falls  Grange,  the  home 
Grange  of  County  Deputy  W.  C.  Hub¬ 
bard.  is  the  largest  Grange  in  the  County. 
It  has  517  members,  having  gained  35 
during  the  last  quarter.  It  also  reports 
a  new  Juvenile  Grange.  This  Grange 
meets  every  Saturday.  Pulaski  Grange 
is  second  in  size,  with  340  members. 
Scriba  Grange  has  added  18  new  members 
during  the  past  quarter.  Mexico  is  an¬ 
other  large  Grange,  having  added  40 
new  members  since  October  1.  It  has 
an  average  attendance  of  45.  Mount 
Pleasant  Grange,  with  298  members,  has 
added  15  new  members  since  March  1. 
Bernhards  Bay  Grange,  with  115  mem¬ 
bers,  has  an  average  attendance  of  28. 
Granby  Grange  has  doubled  its  member¬ 
ship  in  two  years. 

Oswego  County  is  exceeded  by  but  one 
county  in  the  State  in  the  number  of  its 
Granges,  it  having  38  against  44  in 
Steuben.  In  membership  it  is  surpassed 
by  only  Chautauqua,  Jefferson  and 
Monroe.  Oswego's  membership  is  now  at 
the* highest  point  in  its  history,  6459, 
The  county  stands  among  the  leaders 
in  gifts  to  the  State  Grange  Revolving 
Scholarship  fund. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  Oswego  County  was 
represented  with  10  Granges,  and  all  but 
one  of  the  10  are  still  in  existence, 
Oswego  No.  14  having  become  extinct. 
James  H.  Lee,  who  was  the  first  assis¬ 
tant  steward  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  was  a  member  of  Grange  No.  14. 
Mr.  Lee  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
State  Grange  when  it  was  organized  at 
Syracuse,  November  6,  1873.  Mr.  Lee 
served  as  assistant  steward  until  1878. 

Oswego  County  had  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Grange  county  councils,  as  the 
predecessor  of  the  Pomona  Grange  was 
called.  The  Oswego  County  Council  was 
organized  June  24,  1874,  with  A.  Willard 
of  Schroeple  as  master,  M.  E.  Grant  of 
Orwell  as  overseer,  William  Chapman 
of  Texas  as  lecturer,  John  Van  Buren 
of  New  Haven  as  secretary  and  E.  D. 
Chapman  of  Bowens  Corners  as  steward. 
J.  II.  Lee  was  the  first  county  deputy. 

The  Oswego  County  Pomona  Grange 
was  organized  February  1,  1892.  Its 
first  officers  were  John  Uperaft,  master; 
John  F.  Hartson,  lecturer  and  Mrs.  II.  M. 
Fuller,  secretary.  Lester  Lewis  was 
county  deputy  at  that  time.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Pomona  Grange  took  place 
just  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Grange,  held  at  Oswego 
February  2-5,  1892. 

During  the  57  years  since  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
Oswego  County  has  had  a  representative 
on  its  board  of  officials  with  the  exception 
of  sixteen  years.  It  has  furnished  a 
treasurer,  three  lecturers  and  tin  overseer, 
Ihe  present  overseer,  Raymond  Cooper, 
being  a  resident  of  Oswego  County.  The 
official  list  includes  :  J.  H.  Lee,  assistant 
steward.  1873-1878;  Mrs.  H.  Stone, 
Ceres.  1880-1884  ;  Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Stone, 
Pomona.  1886-1888;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sampson, 
Ceres.  1890-1S92;  Alice  Newstead,  Pomo¬ 
na.  1892-1894 ;  P.  A.  Welling,  treasurer, 
1896-1908;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Alexander.  Ceres, 
1910-1912 ;  F.  E.  Alexander,  lecturer, 
1912-1916;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Alexander,  Flora, 
1916-1918 ;  F.  E.  Alexander,  lecturer, 
1918,  died  in  office;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Alexander, 
lecturer,  1922,  died  in  Office ;  Raymond 
Cooper,  lecturer,  1924-1928;  Raymond 
Cooper,  overseer,  1928-1930  and  re¬ 
elected. 


New  Jersey  Broilers 

The  season  is  now  on  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  cockerels,  and  fresh  Jersey 
broilers  will  be  ready  for  consumers, 
tender  and  juicy.  Greater  care  than 
usual  is  being  given  in  milk  and  grain 
fed  in  just  the  right  proportion  to  insure 
tenderness  and  a  rich  succulent  flavor. 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company,  Mar'S’ 

Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 


The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 
(<What  the  Standard  Makes— The  Whole  World  Takes ** 


More  Wheat  Per  Acre 

WE  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat,  hut  we  can  increase  the 
profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  13  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels.  These  can  be 
obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land  right,  uses  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 


Potash 

GOOD  FERTILIZATION  means  enough  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reasonably  high-grade  formula,  such  as  2-12-2,  2-12-4  or  2-12-6  is  used.  Some  of  the 
most  progressive  farmers  are  using  2-S-10  for  wheat,  followed  by  clover.  The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-8-2,  and  0-10-2 
formulas  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant  food  in  them  costs  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your  brother 
farmers  to  use  high-grade  formulas. 


Why  Fertilize  Wheat? 

The  largest  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  yield  per  acre.  Low  yields  mean  high 
production  costs.  This  is  because  many  of  the  costs  are  fixed,  whether  the  yield  is  high  or  low.  Land  rental,  seed, 
and  labor  for  plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  are  practically  the  same  whether  the  yield  is  15  or  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  High  yields  of  wheat  are  obtained  only  when  the  crop  has  an  adequate  supply  of  plant  food,  and  when  good 
cultural  methods  are  practiced.  Fertilizer  on  wheat  produces  more  bushels.  It  reduces  the  cost  per  bushel  and  in¬ 
creases  the  profit  per  acre. 

Fertilizer  also  improves  quality,  and  raises  the  grade  and  price  received. 

We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices . 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


By  Buying  Direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 


We  dun  nobody.  Per  ton 

Muriate  Potash  . .$41.00 

Sulphate  Potash  .  45.00 

Nitrate  Soda  . . .  45.00 

Peruvian  Guano  . 70.00 

Digestor  Hog  Feed  Tankage  55/60  Protein .  80.00 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  . 45.00 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal  Per  ton 

3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid . $35.50 

4*4%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  . 41.50 


Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates  Per  ton 

GOOD — 16%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet  chamber 

acid)  Square  Deal  . $10.50 

BETTER  —  18%  Super  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal  .  12.50 

BEST  —  20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate 

Square  Deal  .  14.50 

Fish  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 
Sure  Growth  Brands  for  Choice  Wheat 

For  the  MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES— NITROGEN  BASIS 
For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer  Per  ton 

2-12-2 . $19.11  2-12-4 . $20.50 

2-14-2 .  20.31  2-12-6 .  21.96 

For  the  EASTERN  STATES— AMMONIA  BASIS 
For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 

4-8-  4 . $20.36  2-12-2 . $18.62 

2-8-10 .  21.85  2-12-4 .  19.90 

2-8-  5 .  18.65  2-12-6 .  21,41 

For  Soils  Not  Needing  Ammonia 

0-12-5 . $17.27  0-10-10. . . $19.82 

For  Well-Manured  Soils  Use 

Lime,  Phosphate — Available  Phosphate  Acid  13%,  Lime 
30% . $12.50 


4  4  j  .  .  ri  □  The  Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  putting  out  the  follow- 

As  an  Advertising  Feature  ing  two  brands  which  we  consider  especially  adapted  for  producing  the  biggest 
and  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  States; 


SPECIAL:  2-12-4  at  $19.90  per  ton.  SPECIAL:  2-12-6  at  $21.41  per  ton 

The  above  prices  .ore  for  carload  shipment.  Less  carload  lots  add  $1.00  per  ton  to  cover  cost  of  hauling  to  local 
railroad  station.  You  may  order  as  many  brands  as  you  require  to  make  up  a  carload. 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  &  ACID  WORKS,  INC. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Lightning,  Protection 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


for  Buildings 


1TII  the  coming  of  the  hot,  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  months  the  season  of  thunder¬ 
storms  is  upon  us.  To  many  people 
this  is  a  time  of  dread.  While  ordi¬ 
narily  fearless  they  are  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  they  react  strongly  to  the 
manifestation  of  power  in  a  July  thunderstorm.  They 
daily  watch  the  thunderheads  lying  on  the  horizon, 
and  from  the  first  ominous  muttering  in  the  west 
to  the  tense  moment  between  crashes  when  the 
storm  is  apparently  directly  overhead,  they  are  in 
a  panic. 

There  is  some  justification  for  this  dread.  The 
uncertainty  and  one's  inactivity  and  apparent  help¬ 
lessness  during  a  storm,  all  lend  themselves  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  We  fear  that  which  we  do  not  understand, 
and  do  not  know  how  to  control.  While  the  loss  of 
life  and  probably  the  loss  of  property  also,  caused 
by  lightning,  cannot  he  compared  to  the  losses 
caused  by  other  hazards,  it  is  still  considerable. 
Recent  figures  are  not  available,  but  in  1921  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
charged  lightning  with  a  total' loss  of  over 
$12,000,000.  This  placed  it  sixth  among 
the  originating  causes  of  fires.  This  loss 
is  not  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States;  certain  States  apparently  fare 
worse  than  others.  The  same  authority 
places  Texas,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  order  named,  as  the  four 
leading  States  in  lightning  damage.  Even 
within  the  States  named,  certain  small 
areas  seem  much  more  liable  to  lightning 
fires  than  the  territory  surrounding  them. 

This  is  due  to  topographical  and  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions  which  tend  to  make 
storms  follow  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
paths.  An  area  lying  within  this  general 
pathway  is  of  course  more  susceptible  to 
damage  than  one  lying  outside  where 
storms  are  somewhat  less  frequent  and 
less  severe. 

Country  property  seems  to  suffer  most 
heavily  from  lightning.  In  Iowa,  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  lightning  damage  was  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  the  isolated  tree  or  building 
that  is  usually  struck.  In  our  cities  and 
villages  the  better  “grounding”  secured 
by  the  network  of  wires  and  water  pipes 
serves,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  protection. 

Country  property  needs  protection  more 
than  village  property  for,  due  to  lack  of 
fire-fighting  equipment,  a  farm  fire  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  complete,  burning  the  buildings 
to  the  ground. 

Franklin,  in  1701,  determined  that  light¬ 
ning  is  simply  a  huge  electric  spark.  Dif¬ 
ferent  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  electricity,  most  of  them 
too  long  and  technical  to  admit  of  discus¬ 
sion  here.  In  simple  language,  a  commonly 
accepted  theory  is  that  atmospheric  elec¬ 
tricity  is  generated  by  friction.  Particles 
of  mist,  driven  by  the  wind,  become  electri¬ 
fied  by  friction  and  gathering  together 
form  a  cloud  that  is  “charged”  or  has  an 
electric  pressure.  This  cloud  may  be  compared  to 
an  automobile  tire  that  is  being  inflated.  If  pump¬ 
ing  is  continued  long  enough  the  tire  will  burst 
rupturing  at  the  weakest  spot — and  the  air  will  es¬ 
cape,  reducing  the  pressure  within  the  tire  to  the 
pressure  of  the  air  surrounding  it.  In  a  similar  way 
the  electric  pressure  within  the  cloud  will  build  up 
until  it  becomes  so  great  that  it  hursts  out  and  a 
long,  jagged  electric  spark — lightning— flashes  to  the 
earth  or  to  another  cloud  in  which  the  pressure  is  less. 

Just  as  the  air  hursts  through  the  tire  wall  where 
it  offered  the  least  resistance,  the  electric  pressure 
will  follow  the  easiest  path  to  the  earth.  Dry  air 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  substances  for  electricity 
to  travel  through,  hence  it  leaps  to  a  chimney, 
church  spire,  tall  tree  or  other  object  that  stands 
above  and  follows  it  on  the  way  to  the  earth.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  the  foundation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  or  the  roots  of  the  tree  extend  down  to  per¬ 
manently  moist  earth.  If  the  object  stiuck  by 
the  lightning  is  metallic  and  offers  a  good  path  to 
the  earth,  little  or  no  harm  will  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  object  offers  considerable  resist¬ 
ance  to  current  flow  it  will  be  highly  heated  and 
fire  will  probably  result. 

Probably  the  most  complete  protection  that  it 


would  he  possible  to  secure  would  be  afforded  by  a 
cage  of  metal  set  down  over  the  entire  building  and 
with  its  lower  edges  in  connection  with  permanently 
moist  earth.  Lightning  striking  this  cage  would 
pass  directly  to  the  ground  without  doing  harm.  A 
steel-covered  building  very  nearly  meets  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  where  there  is  no  break  between  the 
metal  covering  the  roof  and  that  covering  the  side 
walls,  a  high  degree  of  protection  is  secured  by 
carefully  grounding  the  side  walls.  Even  a  metal 
roof  only,  is  a  protective  feature  when  properly  ap¬ 
plied  and  grounded.  To  offer  lightning  protection 
the  high  points  on  the  roof,  such  as  chimneys  or 
ventilators,  should  be  protected  by  rods  that  make 
secure  metal  to  metal  contact  with  the  roof.  The 
roof  plates  also,  should  he  well  nailed  to  insure 
firm  contact  with  each  other,  and  diagonally  op¬ 
posite  corners  of  the  roof,  at  the  eaves,  should  be 
grounded  to  permanently  moist  earth  with  half-inch 


pipe  or  cable  conductor.  Care  should  he  taken  with 
the  grounding,  as  an  ungrounded  roof  of  this  type 
might  be  a  source  of  danger.  From  the  foregoing 
we  may  draw  a  simple  rule  for  lightning  protection ; 
for  safety  provide  a  complete  metallic  path  from  the 
highest  points  on  the  building  to  permanently  moist 
earth.  Lightning  rods  are  designed  on  this  princi¬ 
ple,  and  when  properly  installed  serve  to  protect 
the  structure  carrying  them. 

After  the  decision  to  install  rods  is  made  two 
courses  are  open  to  the  owner ;  he  may  give  the  job 
to  a  reliable  dealer  who  makes  a  business  of  this 
work,  or  he  may  install  the  rods  himself.  In  general, 
if  a  reliable  dealer  is  available,  it  is  better  to  give 
the  work  to  him,  as  he  has  equipment  and  experience 
that  are  valuable.  The  installation  of  rods  involves 
considerable  climbing  that  sometimes  bothers  an  in¬ 
experienced  man.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  mysterious  about  the  work  and  anyone  who  will 
do  careful  work  and  follow  a  few  simple  directions 
can  do  it  satisfactorily.  In  either  case  the  owner 
should  understand  the  principles  involved,  and  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  methods  used  in 
lightning  protection. 

The  materials  needed  can  be  grouped  under  four 
different  heads ;  rods,  conductors,  fasteners  and 


ground.  The  installation  should  he  durable.  It  should 
last  a  term  of  years  with  a  low  cost  of  upkeep.  In 
most  cases  copper  best  meets  these  conditions  and 
should  be  the  metal  used  for  all  of  the  parts. 

The  rods  protecting  the  ridge  of  the  building 
should  be  from  2 y2  to  three  feet  high,  and  the  heavy 
tubular  type  with  solid  bayonet  point  is  recommend¬ 
ed.  It  is  reasonable  in  cost,  is  least  conspicuous, 
is  easily  installed,  and  gives  as  high  a  degree  of 
protection  as  any.  Multiple  points,  glass  balls,  weath¬ 
er  vanes  and  other  gewgaws  in  no  way  add  to  pro¬ 
tection,  but  they  do  increase  the  cost  and  upkeep, 
and  are  to  be  avoided.  These  rods  are  usually 
attached  to  the  grounding  cable  by  a  right-angled 
connection  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  421.  A  better 
type  of  connection  is  the  inverted  Y  shown  at  B. 
The  inverted  Y  prevents  arcing  from  the  rod  to  the 
cable,  as  might  be  the  case  with  a  heavy  discharge 
when  the  right-angled  connection  is  used.  The  rods 
should  be  distributed  along  the  ridge  at  distances 
not  greater  than  25  feet.  In  addition  each  chimney, 
ventilator  or  other  projection  above  the 
roof  line  should  he  protected  by  a  rod  ex¬ 
tending  12  inches  above  it.  The  method 
of  doing  this  is  best  shown  in  Fig.  421. 

Because  of  its  flexibility  and  the  ease 
with  which  it.  may  he  installed,  copper 
cable  is  the  most  satisfactory  conductor 
to  use  to  carry  the  current  to  the  ground. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  specifies  that  this  cable  should  not 
he  made  of  wires  smaller  than  No.  17, 
and  that  it  should  not  weigh  less  than 
one-fourth  pound  per  foot.  It  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  lengths  up  to  1,000  feet,  and  in 
installation  joints  in  the  main  line  should 
be  avoided,  as  unless  well  made  they  are 
likely  to  be  weak,  and  after  a  few  years 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  422  this  copper  grounding 
cable  should  extend  in  a  continuous  Tin- 
broken  length  from  the  ground  connec¬ 
tion  at  one  corner  of  the  building,  to  the 
ground  connection  at  the  diagonally  op¬ 
posite  corner.  This  arrangement  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  rectangular  buildings  of  ordi¬ 
nary  size.  Where  the  building  has  a 
wing,  silo  or  other  structure  attached  to 
it,  the  projecting  structure  should  also 
have  a  direct  ground  connection  as  shown, 
Fig.  422.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  splice 
this  cable,  it  should  be  done  by  interweav¬ 
ing  the  strands  for  a  distance  of  five  to 
six  inches  and  soldering  them. 

The  grounding  cable  should  always  run 
in  a  horizontal  or  downward  direction, 
reaching  the  ground  by  the  most  direct 
route  possible.  Where  changes  in  direc¬ 
tion  are  made  there  should  he  no  sharp 
bends  for  the  lightning  to  arc  across,  hut 
all  bends  should  be  made  with  an  easy 
curve.  Where  possible  the  radius  of  this 
curve  should*  not  he  less  than  two  feet. 

The  grounding  cable  should  be  secure¬ 
ly  fastened  to  its  place  on  the  roof  and 
side  wall.  Clips  similar  to  plumbers’  pipe 
straps  are  commonly  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  hold  the  cable  flat  to  the  roof  by 
means  of  a  screw  on  each  side,  and  are  reasonably 
secure.  The  type  of  fastener  that  screws  into  the 
roof  and  clamps  the  cable  in  a  ring  at  the  top  is 
better,  however,  as  it  is  stronger.  These  fasteners 
should 'be  placed  no  more  than  four  feet  apart,  and 
even  closer  should  the  case  seem  to  demand  it. 
Where  possible  the  fasteners  should  be  placed  di¬ 
rectly  over  rafters.  Insulated  fasteners  are  no  better 
than  the  uninsulated  type.  Their  purchase  is  money 
wasted.  The  cable  should  he  in  direct  electrical 
connection  with  the  building. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  whole  installation 
is  the  ground  connection.  Unless  this  presents  a 
good  surface  to  permanently  moist  earth,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  protective  system  is  useless.  Every 
precaution  should  lie  taken  to  get  the  ground  con¬ 
nection  down  to  earth  that  is  damp  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most 
severe  storms  come  at  the  close  of  a  hot,  dry  period. 
A  common  method  of  grounding  that  may  be  used 
satisfactorily  in  moisture  retaining  soil  that  is  rea¬ 
sonably  free  from  stones,  is  to  drive  a  metal  rod 
from  eight  to  10  feet  into  the  ground.  A  hole  is 
first  drilled,  and  this  should  he  filled  with  water, 
causing  the  soil  to  pack  firmly  about  the  rod  when 
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it  is  put  in  place.  Ordinary  galvanized  iron  pipe, 
one  inch  to  1^4  inches  in  diameter,  may  be  used  as 
a  ground.  It  is  driven  into  the  earth  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth,  and  the  upper  end  fitted  with  a  re¬ 
ducing  coupling.  The  lower  end  of  the  cable  is  in¬ 
serted  in  this  coupling  and  firmly  soldered  in  place, 
insuring  a  good  electrical  connection.  Steel  rods 
with  a  welded  copper  surface  make  excellent 
grounds,  and  can  usually  be  purchased  with  the 
other  equipment.  Where  conditions  seem  to  require 
it,  two  or  more  grounds  may  be  put  down  and  the 
grounding  cable  connected  to  them  by  branches. 

Metal  parts,  such  as  horse-fork  track  or  milking- 
machine  piping,  within  the  building,  should  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  grounding  cables,  or  if  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  them,  should  be  provided  with 
separate  grounds.  Metal  parts  within  a  building 
can  often  be  effectively  grounded  by  connecting  them 
to  the  water  pipes. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  thought  of  providing  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  path  possible  for  the  elec¬ 
trical  discharge  on  its  way  to  the  ground  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  If  a  complete  through  route  from 
the  ridge  to  the  ground  is  not  provided,  the  light¬ 
ning  may  take  an  easier  short  cut  through  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  possibly  disastrous  results. 

In  addition  to  rodding  the  buildings,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  safeguard  cattle  to  a  certain  extent  by  ground¬ 
ing  our  wire  fences.  Cattle  have  a  tendency  to 
crowd  together  against  fences  or  under  trees  dur¬ 
ing  a  storm.  Lightning  striking  a  tree  near  a  wire 
fence  may  jump  to  the  fence  and  follow  it  for  a 
considerable  distance  before  finally  reaching  the 
earth,  and  any  animal  in  contact  with  the  fence,  or 
near  it,  may  be  killed.  A  piece  of  galvanized  iron 
pipe  driven  into  the  earth  beside  the  fence  post  and 
held  in  contact  with  the  wires  by  being  fastened  to 
the  post  with  pipe  straps  will  conduct  these  stray 
currents  to  the  earth.  (Fig.  423.) 

Human  life  is  more  valuable  than  property,  and 
while  we  cannot  wear  lightning  rods  on  our  hats 
there  are  certain  precautions  that  may  be  taken 
which  may  save  our  life.  Probably  the  safest  place 
during  a  storm  is  within  a  well-rodded  dwelling- 
house.  Do  not  take  refuge  under  an  isolated  tree 
or  beneath  an  outstanding  tree  in  a  forest.  Neither 
make  a  lightning  rod  of  yourself  by  standing  on 
top  of  a  load  of  hay  or  a  haystack  during  a  storm. 
If  within  the  house  keep  away  from  the  range,  the 
plumbing,  the  lights  and  wiring,  the  telephone  and 
the  radio.  Do  not  sit  near  the  walls,  or  in  such  a 
position  that  your  body  forms  a  part  of  the  path 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  as  between  the  range 
and  the  kitchen  sink.  These  are  all  points  of  danger 
and  should  be  avoided. 

These  precautions  may  sound  old-maidish  and  un¬ 
necessary,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  light¬ 
ning  is  a  destructive  force  seeking  the  easiest  path 
from  an  area  of  high  pressure  to  one  of  lower 
pressure,  and  it  is  only  common  sense  to  keep  away 
from  the  obvious  routes  mentioned.  By  properly 
rodding  our  buildings  and  observing 
these  precautions  we  can  do  much  to 
protect  ourselves  and  save  our  prop¬ 
erty. 


Potato  Harvesting  in 
New  Jersey 

T  THE  end  of  the  list  of  early  po¬ 
tato  States  comes  New  Jersey. 
The  season  begins  with  Florida  and 
Texas  in  March  or  April  and  ends  in 
August  with  the  region  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  westward  to  Kansas.  New  Jersey 
actually  ships  potatoes  from  late  July 
until  Spring  but  the  late  crop  is  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  shipments  from 
the  State.  The  early  and  mid-season 
potato  supply  of  New  Jersey  enters  the 
eastern  markets  in  August  and  early 
September.  Some  years,  the  first  part 
of  the  season  shows  overlapping  with 
shipments  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore.  At  the  end  of  New 
Jersey’s  season,  the  late  crop  of  the 
North  is  already  under  way. 

The  success  of  the  New  Jersey  crop 
on  the  market  depends  on  how  fast  the 
earlier  States  and  how  early  the  north¬ 
ern  growers  begin  to  dig  and  ship  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  New  Jersey  harvest  can 
be  held  back  or  hurried  a  little  but  the 
bulk  of  it  must  be  shipped  between  the 
last  of  July  and  the  first  of  September 
or  possibly  the  middle  of  September, 
when  the  main  crop  supply  is  delayed 
for  one  reason  or  another,  but  compe- 
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Grounding  Rod  for  Iron  Fence.  Fig.  423 


tition  is  usually  strong  after  the  first  of  the  month. 

Potato  shipments  from  New  Jersey  usually  total 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  carlot  movement  of 
the  country's  crop  of  early  potatoes.  Such  leading 
stations  as  Bridgeton,  Hightstown,  Cranbury  and 


Freehold  ship  400  to  600  cars.  The  crop  of  last 
season  went  to  about  400  towns  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West.  A  good  crop  is  expected  this  year, 
according  to  conditions  in  early  June.  g.  b.  f. 


Fresh  Eggs  for  Sale 

POULTRYMAN’S  wife,  living  on  a  busy  high¬ 
way,  with  a  continual  stream  of  traffic  to  the 
shore  resorts,  1  get  my  recreation  and  amusement 
in  selling  eggs  to  the  traveling  public.  Until  I  lived 


here,  I  never  knew  that  America  was  so  seashore 
mad.  My  job  doesn’t  sound  very  interesting,  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  Dig  opportunity,  not  only  to  study 
human  nature,  but  also  to  acquire  much  information 
in  general  from  chats  with  my  varied  line  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

When  we  started  on  our  poultry  farm,  we  put  no 
price  on  our  sign,  so  I  wasted  about  half  my  time 
explaining  why  our  day-old  eggs  were  a  trifle  higher 
than  cold  storage  or  the  far  from  fresh  so-called 
store  “fresh  eggs.”  We,  therefore,  put  our  prices 
on  the  sign  for  both  medium  and  extra  large  eggs. 
Even  yet,  with  prices  staring  them  in  the  face,  they 
came  to  the  house  and  try  to  quibble  about  the 
price. 

However,  my  traveling  public  is  not  by  any 
means  all  “kickers”  and  many  “regulars”  are  my 
very  good  friends — most  of  them  always  greeting 
me  cheerily  and  taking  the  time  for  a  few  minutes’ 
chat,  which  does  a  great  deal  to  brighten  an  exist¬ 
ence  with  almost  no  recreation  in  it. 

City  folks’  ideas  of  a  farmer's  life  are  most  comi¬ 
cal.  Fifty  per  cent  wonder  how  I  can  endure  to  live 
in  the  country.  The  other  50  per  cent  think  it  is 
wonderful  to  live  in  the  country  and  have  nothing 
to  do  but  drink  in  the  beautiful  scenery.  Many  of 
our  city  customers  are  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  it  costs  the  farmer  nothing  to  live.  The  fact  is 
that  many  things  cost  us  far  more  than  our  city 
cousins.  If  we  have  to  have  a  plumber,  after  tinker¬ 
ing  ourselves  until  we  are  desperate,  we  have  to 
pay  an  enormous  price  on  account  of  the  distance 
he  has  to  come.  If  one  of  the  family  is  ill,  the  doc¬ 
tor  also  charges  a  huge  fee  to  come  out — and  many 
of  them  refuse  to  come  out  into  the  country  at  all ! 

Our  chief  economy  is  clothes,  as  we  hardly  ever 
need  “dress-up”  attire — at  that  we  may  not  save 
so  much,  as  our  work  is  so  hard  on  our  working  togs 
that  they  wear  out  fast  from  hard  rubbing  and  fre¬ 
quent  washings  and  I  am  continually  buying  work 
shoes  and  work  clothes. 

My  principal  recreation,  however,  selling  eggs  to 
the  traveling  public,  costs  me  nothing,  for  even  the 
wear  and  tear  on  my  temper  that  the  “kickers” 
cause,  is  more  than  made  up  by  our  many  satisfied 
and  delighted  customers.  I  think  for  my  evening’s 
recreation  I  will  start  to  keep  a  diary  of  my  egg¬ 
selling  adventures  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  poul¬ 
try  farming  in  general.  As  this  is  the  longest  day 
in  the  year  and  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  “do  it 
now,”  I  ought  to  have  an  extra  few  minutes  to  be¬ 
gin  right  now. 

June  21.— A  very  busy  Saturday.  Between  sell¬ 
ing  eggs  and  broilers  I  was  a  wreck.  The  climax 
was  reached  when  a  customer  screamed  across  the 
road  to  my  six-year-old  boy  to  bring  her  a  dozen 
eggs.  As  I  refuse  to  take  eggs  across  the  road  and 
as  I  certainly  would  not  send  a  little  child  across 
a  road  streaming  with  traffic,  I  allowed  her  to 
scream  herself  hoarse.  A  few  minutes  later,  over 
the  road  she  walked  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  perfectly  good  drive-in  and 
turn-around),  every  inch  of  her  190 
pounds  panting  with  rage,  demanding 
to  know  where  her  eggs  were.  I  polite¬ 
ly  but  firmly  informed  her  that  I  was 
sorry  I  could  not  send  eggs  across  the 
road,  whereupon  she  became  even  more 
enraged  and  said  she  was  coming  back 
to  tell  my  husband  on  me,  and  that  I 
was  a  pretty  poor  business  woman  to 
be  so  unaccommodating.  I  refrained 
from  telling  her  that  I  wished  she 
would  tackle  my  husband  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  she  returns  she  will  not  be 
treated  as  gently  by  him  as  she  was 
by  me. 

June  23. — A  quiet  day;  my  only  cus¬ 
tomers  were  my  old  regulars,  several 
of  them  bringing  me  egg  boxes,  which 
they  had  saved  up  to  help  me  out.  It 
seems  to  be  the  people  of  moderate 
means  who  are  so  saving  and  thought¬ 
ful  and  they  never  will  take  a  rebate 
for  the  boxes.  On  the  other  hand  I 
have  had  customers  with  liveried 
chauffeurs  ask  me  to  take  the  eggs  out 
of  the  cartons  and  put  them  in  an  old 
box  or  anything  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  price  of  the  cartons.  To¬ 
morrow  will  be  a  busy  day,  as  there 
are  hundreds  of  broilers  to  start  off 
to  market,  and  raspberries  to  pick  and 
ship.  POULTRY  WOMAN. 

New  Jersey. 

It.  N.-Y. — One  advantage  of  this  di¬ 
rect  selling  is  that  the  buyers  recog¬ 
nize  the  high  quality  of  the  produce. 


Potato  Digging  Near  Swedcsboro,  N.  J.  Fig.  425 
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ROOFING 

From  90c  a  roll  up 

STRIP  SHINGLES 
$3.80  a  square  and  up 

Send  for  cur  Home  Builders  Catalog 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


30 1RISES*1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

Cabbage .  S.35 

Cauliflower . 65 

Tomato . 

Pepper  &  B.  Sprout... 

Celery . 00 

Catalog  Free. 


Sent  by  Express  or  Fnrcel  Post  5000 


Leading  varieties. 

F.  O.  B. 

or  more 

100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

..  *.35 

$1  oo 

$1  65 

*1.25 

..  .65 

2. 00 

3.50 

3.00 

.  .60 

140 

2  00 

180 

.  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

,.  .to 

1.65 

2.75 

250 

C.  E.  FIELD.  Sewell.  N.  J. 

lirnv  CDCflllll  »  One  good  root  of  the  most 
Vtnl  Sr  tUIHL.  fragrant  Iris  in  the  world 
and  a  copy  of  my  Iris  Booklet  for  only  twenty  cents. 

Circular  of  Fragrant  Flowers  Free. 

A.  Ji.  KATKAMIER  -  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Cabbage  Plants  Varieties 

600— 80c  1000-SI. 25  .  6000— S5. OO.  Good  delivery 

guar  Moss  packed.  Experienced  growers  and  shippers 

BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Dept.  P,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  O. 


....  cm  ccMCU  are  making  good  money. 

UUlf  gHLUvltlLIl  We  need  a  hustler  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Semi  names  of  three  business  men  as  references. 

GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES,  Monroe,  Michigan 


!  IUTC  Postpaid.  Celery,  Endive,  Tomato,  Cauli- 
OLAIllO  flower  3  doz..  25r:  100-50c;  1,000— $3.25. 
g  Catalog.  GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  Standing  growth,  rhododendrons, 
laurel,  azaleas,  cedars,  pine,  hemlock,  etc.  Must  be 
good.  Anywhere.  S H 1  11 MA \. N I  K S 1  11 Y M A N .  Roslyn,  1, 1.,N.Tt 

nrtvuinnn  Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.,  heavy  rooted 
EjUA  W  UUU  $6  per  100.  Tb.  F.  t.  d.  Meulen.huuliirk.N.Y. 


n  1  I  sell  the  best  outfit  for  finding  Bee 

Bee  nllllterSl  Trees.  Will  Grover,  Bristol,  V*. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I— Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  II—  American 

$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tti  Street,  New  York 


The  Transplanter 
Demonstration 

Over  700  market  gardeners  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  witnessed  a  field  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  new  transplanter  recently 
held  in  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey. 
Vegetable  growers  throughout  the  country 
know  what  it  means  to  them  in  money 
returns  per  acre  to  have  good  plants  and 
to  get  them  in  the  field  early  as  soon  as 
weather  conditions  are  suitable.  They 
also  realize  that  transplanting  is  a  tedi¬ 
ous,  hack-breaking  task,  and  unless  a  man 
is  experienced  in  transplanting,  many 
plants  will  not  grow  and  develop. 

Celery  plants  were  used  in  the  demon¬ 
stration,  setting  them  in  rows  30  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  six  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  In  examining  the  newly  set 
plants,  market  gardeners  with  30  and  40 
years  experience  stated  that  they  could 
not  do  a  better  job  themselves,  and 
where  inexperienced  labor  was  used  the 
machine  was  especially  valuable. 

The  machine  comprises  two  units,  a 
power  unit  and  the  transplanting  unit. 
The  power  unit  is  equipped  with  a  three 
horse  power  gasoline  engine  of  standard 
make,  and  geared  so  that  the  speed  of  the 
machine  may  be  controlled  according  to 
the  rapidity  in  which  the  planters  can 
handle  the  plants.  Two  wide  cleated 
wheels  form  the  traction,  and  two  smaller 
wheels  set  close  together  do  the  steering. 
A  steering  arm  is  provided  in  front,  and, 
when  the  first  rows  are  planted,  the 
small  steering  wheel  automatically  keeps 
the  machine  going  straight,  and  eliminates 
the  time  of  one  man. 

The  planting  units  are  separate,  either 
two  or  three  units  may  be  used,  planting 
either  two  or  three  rows  at  a  time.  The 
planters  .sit  directly  in  front  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  wheel  where  plant  racks  for  holding 
the  plants  are  provided.  As  the  planting 
wheel  slowly  revolves,  the  plants  are 
placed  in  spring-like  clips  with  the  roots 
towards  the  planter.  As  the  machine 
moves  forward  the  plants  are  placed  into 
position,  and  pressure  wheels  fill  in  the 
soil  and  firm  it  around  the  roots.  The 
planter  is  provided  with  a  water  barrel 
for  watering  the  roots  only  of  the  plants 
set. 

This  machine  will  set  any  plant  like 
lettuce,  celery,  onions,  beets,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  endive,  etc.,  and  may 
he  set  to  space  as  close  as  four  inches  in 
the  row.  The  price  of  the  machine  varies 
from  $325  to  $500,  however  this  price  is 
cheap  where  large  acreages  of  these 
.smaller  crops  are  to  be  planted.  This 
machine  will  not  operate  on  very  stony  or 
hilly  soils.  A  level  soil,  well  prepared 
and  devoid  of  large  stones  is  necessary. 
iSeven  growers  at  the  demonstration 
ordered  machines,  and,  within  five  days 
two  machines  were  in  operation  on 
commercial  gardens.  c.  H.  nissley. 


Spittle  Bug's  Cause  Little 
Damage 

Spittle  hugs  or  frog-hoppers  are  very 
common  in  New  York  State  this  Summer. 
Many  inquiries  are  made  as  to  damage 
done  by  these  insects.  They  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  any  great  economic  im¬ 
portance.  They  are  very  common  on 
many  farm  crops,  especially  grass,  clover 
and  Alfalfa  and  are  sometimes  found  on 
shrubs  and  weeds. 

They  are  small  slender  brown  or  gray 
insects  that  secrete  little  masses  of  froth 
resembling  spittle.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  people  think  that  horseflies  are 
developed  from  these  masses  of  froth. 
They  were  probably  introduced  to  this 
country  from  England.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  stems  of  the  plant  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  and  hatched  in  the  Spring.  It  is 
possible  that  the  purpose  of  the  frothy 
mass  is  to  protect  the  small  insects  from 
natural  enemies. 

Their  most  common  natural  enemy  is 
the  wasp  which  may  often  be  seen  drag¬ 
ging  them  out  of  their  froth  and  carrying 
them  off  to  provision  their  nests. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  H.  W. 


Bean  Beetles  in  Virginia 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  the  most 
destructive  insect  of  beans.  In  1928  was 
the  first  that  they  did  any  damage  m 
Northern  Virginia,  and  last  year  they 
were  much  more  destructive.  In  fact 
snap  beans  were  so  scarce  that  they  were 
soid  from  the  wagons  for  $1  per  peck. 

The  eggs  of  the  beetles  resemble  the 
[eggs  of  potato  beetles.  The  young  bee¬ 


tles  are  orange  colored  and  the  grown 
beetles  are  brown  with  eight  black  spots 
on  each  wing.  The  beetles  feed  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  eating 
holes  through  the  leaves.  They  feed  on 
all  parts  of  the  plant  after  destroying 
the  leaves.  When  the  beetles  are  pres¬ 
ent  the  leaves  have  a  dried  appearance. 
If  not  checked  they  will  completely  de¬ 
stroy  a  bean  crop. 

The  beetles  begin  to  appear  in  the 
Spring  around  April  and  fly  in  search  of 
a  bean  field.  After  feeding  for  a  few 
days,  they  deposit  the  eggs  which  require 
about  two  weeks  to  hatch.  Later  in  the 
year  when  the  weather  is  warmer  the 
eggs  will  hatch  in  about  a  week.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  a  month  for  the  beetles  to 
reach  full  size  in  the  Spring,  while  in 
Summer  it  is  only  about  three  weeks. 

In  midsummer  the  beetles  fly  from  field 
to  field,  which  is  the  time  they  spread  to 
new  parts.  The  grown  beetles  winter 
over  mostly  under  pine  needles  and 
leaves.  Others  stay  in  the  fields  under 
weeds  and  trash.  When  plentiful  and 
they  have  destroyed  the  bean  plants,  they 
will  feed  on  eggplants,  okra,  squash  and 
potato  plants. 

They  can  he  kept  in  check  by  spraying 
with  arsenical  poison.  To  make  the  spray 
mix  together  calcium  arsenate,  l1/^  ibs. ; 
lime,  3  lbs.,  and  water,  100  gallons.  An¬ 
other  spray  is  made  by  mixing  1  lb.  of 
magnesium  arsenate  with  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  spray  will  have  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  If 
a  dust  is  preferred  mix  one  part  mag¬ 
nesium  arsenate  with  four  parts  hydrated 
lime  or  one  part  calcium  arsenate  with 
nine  parts  hydrated  lime.  The  dust  like 
the  spray  must  be  applied  to  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  spray  or  dust 
should  be  applied  every  10  days.  It  is 
best  to  use  magnesium  arsenate,  as  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  will  sometimes  burn  the 
leaves.  When  the  poison  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  beans  with  pods  on  them,  the 
pods  should  be  washed  in  clear  water 
before  marketing. 

The  beetles  are  not  so  destructive  early 
in  the  Spring  or  late  Fall  so  that  the 
Spring  planting  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible,  and  the  Fall  planting  should 
be  made  late.  As  soon  as  the  crops  of 
beans  are  harvested  the  plants  should  be 
plowed  under  causing  a  large  quantity  of 
the  eggs  and  young  beetles  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  K-  c. 


The  Shrimp  Plant 

During  the  past  Winter  we  have 
bloomed  an  odd  and  interesting  window 
plant,  which  has  attracted  attention  at 
the  New  York  flower  show  the  past  two 
years.  It  is  a  shrub  from  tropical 
America,  botanically  Beloperone  guttata, 
but  commonly  called  shrimp  plant  be¬ 
cause  of  its  peculiar  flower  heads..  The 
inflorescence  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
overlapping  bracts,  or  floral  leaves,  the 
tubular  two-lipped  white  flowers  being 
produced  successively  between  these 
bracts.  The  bracts  acquire  a  rich  bronzy 
pink  shade  as  they  mature,  shape  and 
color  being  suggestive  of  the  shrimp.  The 
lower  lip  of  the  white  flower  is  marked 
with  purple.  These  flower  heads  were 
freely  produced  under  window  con¬ 
ditions.  The  plant,  during  Summer,  does 
not  bloom,  but  is  well  clothed  with  neat 
dark  green  foliage. 

We  are  told  that  this  Beloperone  is 
grown  as  an  outdoor  shrub  in  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  States.  A  conservatory 
specimen  shown  at  the  last  New  York 
flower  show  was  about  2%  ft.  across, 
globular  in  shape,  and  completely  covered 
with  bloom.  Our  plant  was  rooted  from 
a  flowering  spray  cut  and  placed  in 
water.  The  plant  is  so  simple  in  its 
requirements,  and  so  attractive  when  in 
bloom,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  home  gardeners. 


Coast  to  Coast  Trip 

August  16  is  marked  with  red  letters 
on  our  calendar  and  that  of  the  friends 
who  have  signed  up  for  the  trip  to  the 
Northwest.  It  is  time  to  get  in  your  res¬ 
ervation  if  you  plan  to  go.  The  reserva¬ 
tions  are  coming  in  fast  and  but  few 
compartments  and  drawing  rooms  are 
left.  A  section  is  very  comfortable  and 
many  prefer  an  upper  to  a  lower  berth. 
You  will  see  more  in  the  two  weeks  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  trip  than  in  any  other  way 
we  know  of. 

Some  Questions  About  the  Trip 

As  there  are  so  many  inquiries  about 
different  points  connected  with  the  trip, 
we  are  publishing  a  few  replies,  which 
will  fully  answer  some  of  the  questions  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  going  on  the 
trip  or  contemplating  it. 

How  many  do  you  anticipate  will  take 
the  trip?  c.  E. 

We  expect  150  and  there  will  be  ample 
room  for  all. 

Will  there  be  much  walking?  I  have 
never  traveled  very  much.  Will  there  be 
someone  to  direct  me  ?  E.  I.  T. 

Buses  meet  the  train  on  arrival  at  each 
stopping  place  and  there  will  be  little  or 
no  walking.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  some  arrangement  will  be  made  for 
the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the 
tourist.  Full  directions  will  be  sent  tell¬ 
ing  just  where  and  how  to  join  the  tour. 


Badge  will  be  prepared  giving  the  name 
of  the  tourist  and  marked,  “First  Rural 
New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour,”  and 
this  will  aid  in  promoting  acquaintance. 

When  must  we  make  our  reservations 
and  when  must  you  know  for  sure  that 
we  will  go?  B.  e.  c. 

Reservations  may  he  made  up  to  Au¬ 
gust  10,  but  no  special  accommodation 
can  he  promised  at  that  time.  We  ought 
to  know  by  August  10  just  who  is  going 
on  the  trip. 

I  am  75  years  old  and  my  doctor  says 
I  should  go  by  all  means  and  that  it 
would  do  me  a  world  of  good,  and  since 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  a  friend  of  30 
years,  is  sponsoring  the  trip,  I  shall  try 
to  go.  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  city  where 
I  would  join  the  party  and  unaccustomed 
to  travel  of  late  and  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  all  details.  mrs.  h.  s.  c. 

As  there  will  be  others  joining  the 
party  at  this  point  Mrs.  C.  will  fall  into 
good  hands  for  there  will  be  a  freemasonry 
between  the  Rural  family  that  will  mean 
one-for-all  and  all-for-one.  Full  details 
will  be  sent  in  ample  time  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  joining  the  trip. 

Is  there  any  change  of  cars  to  he 
made?  r.  s. 

No.  You  board  the  train  at  your  start¬ 
ing  point  and  it  is  your  hotel  until  you 
return  home. 

Do  you  think  it  wise  to  carry  money 
or  a  wmteh  ?  E.  T. 

It  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  take  what 
money  you  want  and  to  wear  or  carry  a 
watch.  Travelers’  checks  are  convenient 
and  there  would  be  no  risk  of  losing 
money  if  they  were  used.  There  will  be 
competent,  trustworthy  porters  in  charge 
of  the  train  day  and  night,  and  when 
tourists  are  off  on  their  sightseeing  trips 
the  portei’s  will  stand  by  to  guard  the 
train,  so  that  your  possessions  will  be  as 
safe  as  if  you  were  at  home. 

Is  it  necessary  for  all  of  the  party  to 
be  subscribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.?  s.  s.  l. 

No,  indeed.  We  welcome  our  subscri¬ 
bers,  their  friends  and  the  friends  of  their 
friends. 

Do  the  trains  go  on  standard  or  day¬ 
light  saving  time?  dr.  ii.  a.  b. 

The  trains  run  on  standard  time. 

When  do  I  pay  the  bill?  i.  T. 

All  payments  should  be  sent  in  be¬ 
tween  July  15  and  August  1,  and  some 
are  coming  in  already.  Tickets  will  be 
sent  direct  to  the  tourist  with  coupons 
attached  for  the  meals,  trips,  etc. 

If  we  get  in  New  York  on  August  31 
and  cannot  get  home  that  night  will  res¬ 
ervations  be  made  for  us?  F.  h.  g. 

The  trip  ends  with  the  return  to  New 
York.  Wherever  possible  through  New 
York  State  the  tourists  will  be  dropped 
at  their  stations,  but  those  reaching  New 
York  will  be  obliged  to  provide  their  own 
reservation  for  the  night.  As  New  York 
is  crowded  prior  to  Labor  Day  we  would 
suggest  that  arrangements  be  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  stopover. 
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Large  Asparagus 

In  this  picture  I  am  holding  an 
asparagus  stalk  cut  June  7.  This  is  the 
largest  I  ever  saw,  measuring  4 1/2  inches 
around  and  12  inches  long.  It  was  a 


beauty.  The  bed  is  six  years  old,  1,800 
roots  planted  of  no  .special  kind.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  grown 
larger  stalks.  joiin  Pickering. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Behavior  of  Latham 
Raspberry 

1. — I  bought  some  Latham  raspberry 
plants,  described  as  a  strong  and  robust 
grower  making  lots  of  plants.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  made  rows  seven  feet  apart, 
.‘ty2  ft.  in  row.  Now  I  find  they  make 
plants  very  sparingly,  some  plants  two  or 
three,  others  none.  They  are  planted  on 
moderately  rich  clay  soil.  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  to  induce  these  plants  to  make  a 
desired  full  row?  2. — Ought  the  young 
shoots  of  red  raspberries  be  pinched  at 
a  desired  height  as  the  black  raspberries? 

Cole  County,  Mo.  c.  P. 

1.  — Latham  has  been  generally  reported 
as  a  strong  grower,  making  abundant 
plants.  We  should  like  the  experience  of 
readers  as  to  whether  it  ever  acts  with 
them  as  described  by  'the  inquirer. 

2.  — It  is  not  thought  a  good  plan  to 
pinch  back  red  raspberries  during  the 
growing  season  a.s  black  ones  are  handled. 
Doing  this  with  the  reds  usually  results 
in  a  lot  of  weak  shoots.  Cutting  out  old 
canes  promptly  and  heading  back  in 
Spring  any  that  are  too  large  is  the 
best  plan. 

Budding  or  Bud  Grafting 

Roses 

As  the  time  will  soon  be  here  for  this 
operation  a  few  practical  hints  may  be 
useful  to  those  garden  lovers  who  wish 
to  do  this  in  a  small  way,  and  possibly 
increase  the  stock  of  some  favorite  varie¬ 
ty,  or  to  render  more  vigorous  some  deli¬ 
cate  or  slender  growing  sort. 

Budding,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  prac¬ 
tically  transplanting  an  eye  or  bud  of 
one  variety  on  to  another.  In  all  opera¬ 
tions  both  of  budding  and  grafting  the 
stock  and  the  bud  or  scion  must  be  of  the 
same  family  of  plants.  The  reader  will 
at  once  see  by  this  that  many  of  the  won¬ 
derful  stories  frequently  told  about  roses 
budded  onto  black  currant  bushes,  etc., 
are  purely  imaginary,  and  this  is  apt  to 
be  misleading  to  the  amateur  who  has 
not  had  much  experience.  So  well  is  this 
understood  by  nursery  experts  that  dif¬ 
ferent  stocks  are  used  for  budding  some 
varieties  to  those  used  for  others,  and 
the  nearer  the  varieties  are  related  as  a 
rule,  the  better  the  success.  The  com¬ 
mon  wild  briar  of  the  woods  and  fields, 
however,  will  often  prove  useful  as  a 
stock,  and  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  location  from  which  they  were  ob¬ 
tained,  whether  in  low  moist  ground  or 
whether  from  a  dry  hill,  a  valuable  hint 
is  obtained  for  the  after  treatment  and 
the  quantity  of  water  which  should  be 
given  when  in  growth.  While  budding  is 
a  very  simple  matter  when  once  under¬ 
stood,  yet  there  is  considerable  knack  in 
doing  it.  All  things  considered,  the  more 
quickly  the  operation  can  be  performed 
the  better  the  chances  of  success,  and 
right  here  is  where  the  skillful  operator 
nearly  always  scores,  for  evaporation 
takes  place  very  quickly  as  anyone  can 
prove  by  cutting  or  slicing  an  apple  with 
a  knife  and  seeing  how  quickly  it  darkens. 

Much  has  been  said  at  different  times 


about  whether  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
wood  from  the  bud  or  to  leave  it  in.  After 
a  long  series  of  experiments  the  writer 
has  found  that  it  practically  makes  lit¬ 
tle  difference,  and  as  removing  the  wood 
takes  slightly  longer  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  the  risk  is  therefore  slightly 
greater  and  I  would  usually  leave  the 
wood  in.  In  tying  or  wrapping  the  buds 
to  keep  them  in  place  raffia  is  largely  used 
in  the  nurseries,  but  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  is  ordinary  strips  of  old 
linen  about  half  and  inch  wide,  and  for 
delicate  work  these  can  be  dipped  into 
melted  paraffin  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
being  used.  Ordinary  budding  is  so  often 
illustrated  in  books  and  works  on  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  that  I  have  said 
little  about  this,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  a  sharp  smooth-edged  knife 
should  always  be  used,  and  it  should  be 
kept  clean  by  wiping  off  occasionally 
while  in  use,  as  the  smoother  and  clean 
er  the  cut  the  better  will  be  the  results. 

Peach  trees  are  usually  budded  the 
same  as  roses  and  any  casual  seedlings 
may  thus  be  changed  to  fine  varieties  if 
really  good  buds  can  be  obtained. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Some  Enemies  of 
Evergreens 

It  makes  little  difference  what  we  try 
to  grow  in  our  gardens  or  home  grounds, 
if  we  expect  to  have  perfect  or  anyway 
near  perfect  specimens  it  means  a  steady 
fight.  Most  gardeners  are  apt  to  consider 
evergreen  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  as  being 
practically  insect  and  disease  proof,  but 
in  actual  practice,  it  is  found  that  such  is 
not  the  case. 

The  larvae  of  the  red-lieaded  pine  saw- 
fly  is  a  most  destructive  pest  frequently 
found  on  dwarf  pines  and  young  plants 
of  larger  growing  species.  They  feed  on 
the  needles  of  new  growth,  often  when 
abundant,  killing  the  tree.  The  North¬ 
eastern  United  States  is  also  afflicted 
with  the  imported  pine  sawfly.  The  na¬ 
tive  species  is  white  with  black  spots ; 
the  imported  one  varies  from  dark  green 
to  near-black  with  yellow  spots.  They 
may  be  controlled  by  dusting  or  spray¬ 
ing  with  arsenate  of  lead. 

The  pine  leaf-scale  is  another  enemy 
to  watch  for.  It  occurs  as  a  small  white 
scale  on  the  needles,  and  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  applications  of  the  commonly- 
used  kerosene  emulsion.  The  pine  weevil 
is  a  small  grub  which  works  in  the  new 
wood  of  terminal  branches.  Infested 
parts  should  be  cut  out  and  burned. 

The  leaf-miner  which  attacks  the 
arbor  vitae  is  not  very  common,  but 
when  present  in  considerable  numbers  is 


very  destructive.  They  are  the  larvae  of 
a  small  moth  which  usually  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  here  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  best  method  of  control  for  home  gar¬ 
den  conditions  that  has  come  to  light  so 
far  is  to  cut  and  burn  infested  portions, 
preferably  in  the  Fall. 

The  Rhododendron  borer,  a  quite  com¬ 
mon  pest,  bores  its  way  into  branches 
and  main  stems  of  the  plants,  eventually 
killing  the  shrub  if  not  controlled.  The 
parent  of  the  borer  lays  its  eggs  during 
the  Summer,  and  the  borer  spends  the 
Winter  in  the  wood  of  the  host,  emerg¬ 
ing  the  following  Summer  as  another 
moth  of  the  perennial  cycle.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  possible  to  detect  where  the  borer  is 
working,  and  the  best  way  to  combat  the 
pest  is  to  dig  out  the  borer  or  cut  out 
and  burn  the  infested  part.  Probably 
more  prevalent  is  the  Rhododendron  lace¬ 
wing  fly,  a  small  lace-winged  insect  which 
congregates  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  discolor  and  die. 
A  good  control  measure  is  to  spray  with 
fish-oil  soap  solution  as  soon  as  the  flies 
appear,  or  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

The  bagworms  and  the  web-worms 
which  use  the  juniper  as  a  host  may  lie 
controlled  through  the  use  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  either  as  a  dust  or  as  a  spray.  The 
chemical  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
bag-like  shelters  of  the  former  or  the 
webs  of  the  other  are  noticed. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  WOOD. 
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Here’s  a  truck  tire  that  can  do 
a  great  job  of  hauling  on  your 
farm.  Full  ten  ply —  generous 
in  size  — marked  with  a  name 
that  instantly  gives  you  its 
pedigree— Goodyear  pathfinder. 

Thousands  of  farmers  can 
tell  you  its  record  of  big 
mileage  at  low  cost.  They 


can  tell  you  its  husky 
strength  and  its  road-grip- 
ping,  rut- bucking  traction. 
It  has  proved  itself  on  the 
farm  and  on  rural  high¬ 
ways  and  byways. 

It  has  proved  itself,  too, 
on  thousands  of  other 
trucks,  where  tires  must  do 
a  tough  job  of  hauling  at  a 
low  first  cost. 

You’ll  have  no  real  idea 
what  an  outstanding  value 
these  Goodyear  Pathfinders 
give  you  until  you  try  them. 


Goodyear  dealers  know  this 
—  they  know  the  strongest 
advertisement  they  can  put 
out  is  the  tire  itself.  That’s 
why  alert  Goodyear  deal¬ 
ers  are  now  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  drive  for  more  farm 
users  of  Goodyear  Path¬ 
finder  Truck  Tires  — by  fea¬ 
turing  them  at  prices  so  low 
that  you’ll  have  a  mighty 
hard  time  finding  any  kind 
of  truck  tires  for  less.  See 
them,  price  them,  and  you’ll 
want  them. 
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From  a  Maine  Mail  Carrier 

“Hello  Amos !”  I  said  to  the  big,  husky 
farmer  as  he  came  out  to  the  mail  box. 
“Where  is  Buster  this  fine  April  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Buster  has  gone  the  way  of  all  earth,” 
he  said. 

“What?  Buster  gone?”  I  said.  “Yes, 
the  distemper.”  “Well,  I  am  very  sorry  ! 
Who  will  come  to  meet  me  now?  IIow 
old  was,  he?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  about  15  years,  I  think,”  he  said. 

“I  know  he  has  been  coming  out  to  get 
the  paper  from  me  for  at  least  13  years. 
For  I  am  on  the  mail  route  that  long 
next  May.”  I  said. 

“Now,  I  think  of  it,  he  was  two  years 
old  when  you  came  on  first.”  Amos  said. 

“Well,  I  am  awfully  sorry,”  I  repeated 
again. 

Now  Buster  was  nothing  but  an  or¬ 
dinary  grayish-brown  dog — a  mongrel  cur, 
if  you  wish.  But  he  had  never  failed  to 
be  there  at  the  box,  when  I  came  along, 
Summer  or  Winter,  rain  or  shine,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  weather,  Buster  was 


Buster  Carries  the  Mail 


there  to  get  the  mail  and  lug  it  into  the 
house;  to  greet  me  with  his  kindly  bark 
and  wag  of  his  stumpy  tail ;  to  get  the 
word  of  approval  and  trot  homeward 
once  more.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  felt 
I  had  lost  a  faithful  friend?  Thirteen 
years  he  had  anticipated  my  coming  every 
morning,  Sundays  excepted  ;  knew  the  time 
I  should  be  there.  How,  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  No  matter  if  I  reversed  the  way 
of  approach  he  was  there.  If  in  the 
house  he  would  bark  to  get  out.  Never 
on  Sunday,  so  the  farmer  told  me.  And 
now  no  more  of  Buster.  “Do  •  dogs 
reason?”  I  ask  myself  as  I  drive  on  up 
over  the  hill  with  sorrowful  heart.  And 
is  there  a  better  place  for  them  beyond? 
Surely  some  dogs  are  as  worthy,  if  faith¬ 
fulness  counts.  A.  J.  BROWN. 

Maine 


Onions  for  Next  Spring 

Here  is  my  method  of  growing  choicest 
sweetest  green  onions.  I  use  White 
Portugal  (silver  skin).  About  August 
1  I  sow  seed  rather  thickly  (an  ounce 
to  150  feet  of  row)  in  very  rich,  clean, 
strong  loam.  Have  the  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  keep  free  from  weeds  till  the  end  of 
season.  No  Winter  protection  is  needed. 
These  plants  start  into  strong  growth 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  in  May  and 
June,  long  before  you  can  expect  to  have 
green  onions  from  sets  planted  in  early 
Spring  you  will  have  the  most  delicious 
snow  white  little  onions  imaginable.  I 
never  have  failed  for  many  years  to  have 
these  green  or  bunching  onions  in  great 
abundance.  J.  h.  aver. 

Ohio 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

On  June  21,  one  of  those  sudden  and 
violent  storms  went  through  the  orchard, 
bringing  with  it  a  dash  of  sleety  hail 
which  inflicted  considerable  damage  on 
the  fruit.  About  30  per  cent  of  the 
apples  on  an  average  tree  are  pinked  at 
least  once;  the  injury  was  the  more 
common  dimpling  with  very  little  visible 
breakage  of  the  skin  and  no  slashing  or 
gouging  of  the  young  fruits  clear  to  the 
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core  as  happened  in  1920.  Summer 
varieties,  as  Duchess,  suffered  most.  The 
hail  insurance,  which  has  been  taken  out 
every  year  since  that  disastrous  occur¬ 
rence,  will  be  of  some  use.  It  is  of  the 
complete  coverage  type,  that  is.  the 
company  is  supposed  to  stand  for  all  the 
loss  without  deducting  10  per  cent  or 
25  per  cent  as  some  policies  read.  The 
procedure  for  determining  the  loss  is  not 
yet  decided  on  but  it  will  probably  rest  on 
the  grading  at  picking  time  of  the  fruit 
from  representative  ti-ees.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  then  be  up  to  representatives  of  each 
part  of  the  contract  to  agree  on  an 
equitable  settlement. 

Deer  do  not  need  Winter  weather  to 
force  them  to  browse  on  apple  trees;  we 
have  had  considerable  deer  injury  in 
June  on  some  young  apples  planted  for  an 
apple  training  experiment.  Several  large 
deer,  judging  from  the  tracks,  visited  the 
new  block  of  trees  and  went  carefully 
down  about  half  of  the  rows,  nipping  off 
the  majority  of  the  tender  fast-growing 
shoots.  If  this  injury  has  the  same  effect 
as  deer  browsing  usually  has,  the  trees 
will  put  out  ma'ny  weak  side  shoots  near 
the  nibbled  branch  ends  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  effect  this  Fall  will  be  sort  of  a 
brush  heap  on  a  stick.  Trees  injured  in 
this  way  are  frequently  very  hard  or 
even  impossible  to  shape  into  good,  strong 
trees  once  more,  and  when  the  deer  have 
been  once,  they  will  be  again  sooner  or 
later.  There  is  no  payment  for  such 
damage  in  this  State;  a  donation  of 
eight-foot  fence  wire  only  is  as  far  as 
Pennsylvania  goes,  and  to  get  this  some 
red  tape  must  be  unwound  and  there  must 
be  some  money  left  for  that  year  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  appropriation  to  buy 
the  wire.  Out  of  the  $10,000  available 
annually  for  that  purpose,  there  was  only 
$200  left  in  January,  1930,  with  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  yet  to  go. 

The  Plant  Patent  bill  has  been  passed 
by  Congress.  Just  how  effective  will  it 
be?  A  noted  patent  attorney  states  posi¬ 
tively  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
patent  air-tight  enough  so  that  a  five-ton 
truck  cannot  be  driven  through  it  bv 
one  skillful  enough  to  pick  the  right 
spot.  Suppose  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
theoretical  patented  apple,  for  instance 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not 
another  apple,  apparently  identical  but 
with  a  different  name,  had  been  stolen 
and  re-named.  IIow  many  pomologists 
would  dare  to  go  on  record  as  affirming 
that  they  were  beyond  any  doubt  what¬ 
soever  one  and  the  same  variety? 

That  the  appetite  for  fruit  increases 
when  supplies  are  plentiful  and  decreases 
when  supplies  are  limited  is  shown  by  the 
carlot  receipts  of  all  fruits  unloaded  at 
15  Pennsylvania  cities  during  1929,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets.  The  total  supply  last  year 
amounted  to  2S,2S1  cars  compared  with 
26,760  during  the  previous  year.  Oranges 
showed  the  largest  increase  from  5,9S1 
to  9.647  cars  due  to  the  plentiful  supply 
in  1929  and  more  limited  supply  in  1928. 
Receipts  of  apples  also  increased.  Peaches 
and  grapes,  on  the  other  hand,  'were  in 
lighter  supply  which  was  reflected  in  the 
carlot  receipts  at  Pennsylvania  markets. 
Peaches  decreased  from  3.216  to  P929 
cars  while  grapes  dropped  from  8,455  to 
7,252  carloads. 

Secondary  blooming  of  fruit  trees  oc¬ 
curring  in  Summer  is  a  never  failing 
source  of  interest  and  worry  to  many 
persons;  some  believe  that  such  a  happen¬ 
ing  means  death  or  disaster  in  their 
family,  others  have  their  own  individual 
ideas!  The  real  explanation,  although 
it  may  not  always  be  simple  and  easily 
discovered,  is  usually  based  on  the  effect 
of  some  outside  agency  on  the  tree, 
whether  this  influence  be  insect  injury, 
frost,  wire  labels,  disease  or  some  other 
factor.  The  local  papers  will  frequently 
feel  impelled  to  note  any  such  abnormal 
blooming  and  professional  horticulturists 
are  doubted  when  they  say  that  Summer 
blooming  is  more  or  less  common  and 
that  they  can  see  no  real  reason  to  be¬ 
come  greatly  concerned.  Departures  from 
the  normal  routine  of  Nature  are  always 
a  source  of  much  popular  speculation, 
especially  when  they  happen  in  the  home 
fruit  garden. 

Using  a  complete  set  of  air  maps 
covering  the  agricultural  areas  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  California,  embracing 
approximately  600  square  miles,  a  survey 
of  fruit  crop  acreages  is  ‘being  made  by 
the  county  agricultural  commissioner 
which  it  is  .believed  will  be  as  near  100 
per  cent  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain.  The  air  maps  are  in  sufficient 
detail  to  show  the  type  of  fruit  trees  in 
practically  every  instance,  and  of  a  scale 
which  will  permit  the  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  acreage  involved. 

The  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  endeavoring  to 
build  up  an  apple  harvest  festival  for 
that  district ;  Virginia  has  its  Apple 
Blossom  Festival  at  Winchester.  Both 
have  for  their  main  excuse  for  being  the 
attracting  of  favorable  publicity  for  the 
apples  produced  in  their  respective 
sections.  R.  H.  sudds. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  Independence  Day 
celebration  this  year  resulted  in  many  ac¬ 
cidents,  considerable  property  loss,  and 
the  loss  of  178  lives.  Thirty-one  died  in 
automobile  accidents  as  against  70  last 
year  and  54  in  1928.  Twelve  deaths  are 
laid  to  fireworks  and  this  figure  is  the 
largest  in  the  three  year’s  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  been  checking  Inde¬ 


pendence  Day  fatalities.  Seven  deaths 
from  fireworks  were  recorded  last  year 
and  11  in  1928. 

July  4  John  and  Kenneth  Hunter,  two 
farm  boys  of  Sparta,  Ill.,  came  down_  to 
earth  after  an  endurance  flight  of  553 
hours,  41  minutes  and  30  seconds.  They 
circled  over  Sky  Harbor  airport,  near 
Chicago,  in  their  second-hand  plane,  City 
of  Chicago.  They  were  compelled  to 
come  down  because  the  oil  screen  had 
clogged. 

The  body  of  George  Stathakis  was 
taken  July  6  from  the  barrel  in  which 
lie  attempted  July  5  to  navigate  the 
rapids  above  Niagara  Falls  and  plunge 
over  the  cataract.  Death,  according  to 
Coroner  W.  W.  Thompson,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Out.,  was  due  to  suffocation.  The 
barrel  came  ashore  on  the  Canadian  side. 
There  was  hardly  a  bruise  on  Statliaki’s 
body.  A  105-year-old  turtle  he  had  taken 
along,  saying  it  was  “sacred”  to  an  un¬ 
named  Greek  cult,  was  alive  and  unin¬ 
jured.  Stathakis  carried  a  pad  of  paper 
and  a  pencil,  saying  he  would  note  some 
of  his  sensations.  There  was  not  a  mark 
on  the  paper. 

Attempting  to  protect  nearby  children 
by  moving  a  live  wire  to  a  place  of 
safety  by  means  of  a  stick,  Philip  Ab¬ 
bott.  35,  of  Stafford,  N.  Y.,  was  electro¬ 
cuted  July  6  when  the  wire  whipped 
against  his  body  at  Seottsville,  N.  Y.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  authorities,  the  wire  had 
dropped  from  a  pole  after  pressure  of 
bending  branches  of  a  nearby  tree  had 
broken  it.  Abbott’s  wife  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  a  house  nearby. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  has  just  completed  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  2,197.93  acres  of  wild  forest  land 
m  Greene  County  in  the  Catskill  Forest 
Preserve.  The  area  is  a  solid  block  of 
land  and  is  part  of  the  tract  owned  for 
many  years  by  the  Catskill  Mountain 
House  Company.  It  is  bounded,  general¬ 
ly,  on  the  south,  by  the  old  Catskill  and 
Little  Delaware  Turnpike,  one  of  the  old 
through  roads  in  that  section.  The  plot 
includes  the  north  shore  of  North  Lake, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  area  along 
the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Catskills. 

With  about  14  tons  of  burning  film 
sending  flames  30  feet  into  the  air  only 
a  short  distance  away  from  them,  300 
girls  July  7  stampeded  from  the  film 
printing  plant  of  the  Pathe  Exchange  of 
Middlesex  Borough,  N.  J.,  into  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  plant.  Then 
they  ran  to  the  gates,  only  to  find  them 
locked.  With  some  of  the  men  em¬ 
ployes  helping  them,  they  were  lifted  over 
a  high  iron  fence  to  safety.  Three  girls 
and  one  man  were  injured,  but  not  se¬ 
riously.  The  fire  recalled  the  tragedy  in 
the  Pathe  Manhattan  studio  at  Park 
Avenue  and  134th  Street  on  Dec.  30,  in 
which  10  persons  were  killed  and  IS  in¬ 
jured.  The  fire  started  in  the  scrap  film 
house,  caused  by  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  spread  rapidly  to  the  main 
storage  house,  where  seven  tons  of  film 
were  kept. 

Marguerite  and  Francis  Goodhue,  9 
and  7,  played  with  matches  July  7  at 
Duluth,  Minn.  They  built  a  fire  under 
the  porch  of  their  home.  The  blaze  spread 
and  the  children  crawled  out.  When  the 
fire  swept  into  the  house  the  children  be¬ 
came  frightened  and  crawled  back  under 
the  porch.  They  were  burned  to  death. 

A  fire  of  menacing  proportions  dam¬ 
aged  the  five-story  building  and  stock  of 
the  Nathenson  Furniture  Company,  Inc., 
at  83-85  Newark  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J..  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  injured 
one  fireman,  drove  20  families  into  the 
street,  tied  up  downtown  trolley  lines  and 
diverted  bus  traffic  for  three  hours  July 
7. 

Collapse  of  shoring  sent  tons  of  dirt 
and  rocks  pouring  down  on  20  men  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Ivensieo-Queens  water  supply 
tunnel.  500  feet  below  the  street  surface, 
at  Coster  Street  and  Rywa  Avenue,  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  early  July  9. 
All  were  buried  by  the  avalanche.  One 
man  was  killed  and  nine  others  were 
injured,  two  seriously. 

A  judgment  of  $20,000  against  the 
City  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  brought  by  a 
12  year  old  boy  who  lost  his  leg  when 
a  gale  blew  the  branch  of  a  tree  on  him 
was  affirmed  July  8  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  boy,  Joseph  Tagg,  was  in¬ 
jured  while  walking  along  a  tree-lined 
thoroughfare  during  the  storm  of  Oct.  12, 
1927.  The  falling  branch  crushed  his  leg 
so  severely  that  amputation  was  found 
necessary.  The  Appeals  Court  also  sus¬ 
tained  the  lower  courts  in  granting  a 
judgment  of  $2,500  to  the  boy’s  father, 
Floyd  Tagg.  Counsel  for  the  city  main¬ 
tained  the  ac-ident  was  “an  act  of  God” 
for  which  the  municipality  was  not 
responsible. 

A  threat  to  call  upon  State  Attorney 
General  Ward  to  investigate  alleged  cor¬ 
ruption  of  city  employes  at  Wallabout 
Market,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  made  July 
8  by  an  association  -of  600  Long  Island 
farmers,  organized  to  protest  against  a 
recent  order  of  Market  Commissioner 
Thomas  F.  Dwyer  increasing  the  cost  of 
stands  in  the  market.  The  new  scale  of 
charges  to  farmers  selling  their  truck  in 
Wallabout  Market  was  effective  July  1. 
The  old  rental  rates  were  $1  a  night  for 
corner  stands  and  58  cents  a  night  for 
others.  The  newT  rates  are  $263.50  a  year 
for  corners  and  $101.25  for  inside  places 
along  the  curb,  payable  in  advance. 

WASHINGTON.  - —  A  sharp  engage¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  gunboat 
Guam  and  bandits  near  YoehowT,  Hunan 
Province,  China,  in  which  one  bluejacket 
was  reported  wounded,  was  reported  July 
5.  The  encounter  occurred  during  the 
recent  looting  of  Yrochow.  in  which 
bandits  massacred  hundreds.  Reports 


said  bandits  fired  on  the  Guam,  which  re¬ 
plied,  silencing  its  attackers.  Other  re¬ 
ports  said  three  British  gunboats  there 
had  been  fired  upon  and  two  British 
seamen  wounded  before  the  sailors 
silenced  bandit  riflemen. 

A  full  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  conditions  surrounding 
the  embargo  placed  >by  Great  Britian 
on  certain  grades  of  American  apples 
was  promised  recently  by  Secretary  Ilyde. 
Asserting  that  the  investigations  already 
had  been  started  through  diplomatic 
channels,  Mr.  Hyde  said :  “It  has  been 
intimated  that  the  present  ban.  effective 
from  July  7  to  Nov.  15,  is  a  British 
reprisal  against  our  new  tariff.  The 
British  vigorously  deny  this.  There  is  no 
present  proof  that  this  is  true.  The 
British  embargo  was  announced  to  prevent 
apple  fly  infection.” 

Russian  lumber  now  reaching  American 
ports  from  the  Murmansk  district  of  the 
White  Sea  area  may  be  barred  from  entry 
as  the  result  of  a  customs  ruling  the 
Treasury  Department  issued  July  S 
based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  lumber 
was  produced  by  convict  labor.  Convict- 
made  commodities  are  denied  entry  under 
section  307  of  the  newT  Act.  Despite  the 
contention  of  representatives  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  company  and  others  who  appeared 
before  Mr.  Lowman,  that  the  lumber  was 
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not  produced  by  convicts,  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  Federal  agents  is  that  the  bulk  of 
the  lumber  Russia  now  is  dumping  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  comes  from  political 
prison  camps  which  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  steadily  declined  to  permit 
foreign  observers  to  inspect. 

The  battle  over  ratification  of  the 
London  naval  treaty  started  July  7  when 
the  Senate  convened  in  extra  session  and 
listened  to  a  message  from  the  White 
House  in  which  President  Hoover  as¬ 
serted  that  rejection  of  the  pact  would 
mean  “that  the  world  will  be  again 
plunged  backward  from  its  progress 
toward  peace.  Fifty-eight  Senators,  nine 
more  than  a  quorum,  answered  when  the 
roll  was  called.  At  the  very  start  the 
controversy  over  the  refusal  of  the 
Executive  to  make  public  all  documents 
bearing  on  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
was  revived.  Senator  McKellar,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Tennessee,  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  requesting  the  President  to  send  to 
the  Senate  “all  letters,  cablegrams, 
minutes,  memoranda,  instructions  and 
dispatches  and  all  records”  bearing  on 
the  London  conference. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Southwest  was  inaugurated  with  the 
opening  July  7  of  construction  work  on 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  in  Arizona, 
which,  according  to  Secretary  Wilbur, 
will  “signalize  our  national  conquest  over 
the  Great  American  Desert.”  The  order 
for  construction  on  the  $165,000,000  pro¬ 
ject  was  signed  by  Mr.  Wilbur  following 
the  signature  by  President  Hoover  on 
July  3  of  the  bill  containing  the  initial 
appropriation  of  $10,660,000.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  work  began  on  the  railroad  and 
construction  road  and  the  laying  out  of 
a  town  for  5,000  people  near  the  site  ot 
the  dam,  on  which  1,000  men  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  from  five  to  eight  years. 

Announcing  that  he  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  since  he  as¬ 
sumed  office,  President  Hoover  July  8 
signed  an  executive  order  consolidating 
all  the  agencies  of  the  government  affect¬ 
ing  war  veterans,  and  at  the  same  time 
named  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  now 
director  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  to  be 
“administrator  of  veterans’  affairs.”  The 
executive  order  carries  out  authority  from 
Congress  to  co-ordinate  the  Veterans’  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Pensions  Bureau  and  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home  under  one  head.  The  changes 
in  personnel  of  the  Pension  Bureau  and 
the  Soldiers’  Home  will  be  brought  out  by 
degrees,  and  Brig.  Gen.  George  H. 
Wood  will  remain  as  head  of  the  home, 
while  the  Pensions  and  Veterans’  Bureaus 
will  be  administered  by  acting  directors. 
Stating  that  the  consolidation  would  make 
for  greater  economies  and  efficiencies,  the 
President  added  that  the  combined  budget 
for  the  veterans’  work  would  reach  $800,- 
000,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Fourth. — Here  it  is  the  morning 
after  the  Fourth,  and  the  Parson  the 
only  one  up  so  far.  He  has  just  been  up 
in  the  lot  to  get  the  cows  down  from  the 
pasture,  and  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  new 
hand  rake  that  was  left  up  in  the 
meadow  when  we  brought  down  the  last 
load  of  hay.  Charles  had  not  been  able 
to  find  it.  neither  could  the  Parson.  Some¬ 
one  has  taken  it.  It  is  terrible  how  folks 
come  and  steal  everything  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on.  We  have  been  letting 
some  of  the  city  children  that  come  out 
go  swimming  in  the  pond.  But  we  can 
do  so  no  more ;  they  have  stolen  so  many 
things  over  around  the  barn.  Yes,  we 
had  a  great  time  yesterday  with  nearly 
100  people  around  here  all  told  during 
the  day.  We  have  tables  enough  over 
there  to  seat  75  at  most  any  time.  Last 
night  we  burned  a  big  auto  tire  shoe  hung 
on  a  chain  from  a  tree,  which  makes  as 
good  evening  fireworks  as  any  could 
wish  for. 

Boys  Away. — We  missed  fhe  boys  yes¬ 
terday,  for  little  Charles  was  the  only 
one  here  of  our  own.  Shelley  has  gone 
to  a  Summer  school  at  Skidmore  College 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  He  is  study¬ 
ing  teaching  music  in  public  schools 
there.  He  will  be  gone  six  weeks.  George 
and  Clossie  went  to  a  conference  at 
Ocean  Park  in  Maine.  The  Parson  was 
supposed  to  go,  but  couldn’t  get  away 
very  well.  From  there  they  crossed  over 
to  the  Parson’s  old  home  town  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  and  are  still  up  there.  George  will 
he  down  early  next  week  and  take  the 
Parson’s  work  for  him  while  he  is  gone, 
for  his  grip  is  here  beside  him  and  lie 
starts  this  morning  for  Madison,  Wis., 
to  attend  and  speak  at  a  conference  of 
rural  church  workers  there,  lie  was  out 
there  several  years  ago.  This  going  to 
school  in  the  Summer  is  a  great  thing. 
There  were  about  4,000  that  attended  the 
Madison  State  College  in  the  Summer. 
Sister  has  just  been  off  to  a  school  for 
a  week — a  school  on  Sunday  school  work. 
In  the  olden  days  the  boys  went  to  school 
for  the  Winter  term  and  helped  on  the 
farms  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  now  it  is 
schooling  Winter  and  Summer,  daylight 
and  dark,  old  age  and  babies.  The  Par¬ 
son  saw  by  the  paper  where  they  have 
found  a  man  in  this  country  that  is  115 
years  old.  It  said  a  good  deal  about  him, 
init  did  not  state  whether  he  was  still  in 
school. 

The  Haying. — Little  Charles,  12  years 
old,  and  the  Parson  have  had  such  a 
good  time  working  around  on  the  farm 
together  the  past  week.  The  Parson  had 
done  hardly  any  farming  for  a  year  or  so, 
only  bossing  it.  But  lie  got  right  into 
the  harness  this  haying,  and  enjoyed  it 
immensely,  and  it  did  him  a  world  of 
good  he  is  sure.  How  tired  he  would 
get  at  night  and  what  eight-hour  days  he 
got  in — eight  hours  in  the  forenoon  and 
eight  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  has  started  in  with  some  canning, 
having  put  up  14  quarts  of  string  beans 
and  12  quarts  of  endive.  We  have  a 
great  abundance  of  beautiful  string  beans 
just  now.  The  weather  this  year  has 
been  perfectly  wonderful  for  the  crops 
of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  rain  all  the  time 
and  yet  some  line  hay  weather.  It  is  a 
wonderful  year  for  berries  too — black¬ 
berries  and  huckleberries.  A  good  huc¬ 
kleberry  crop  is  a  great  boon  to  the  Par¬ 
son's  down  county  folks.  They  sell  very 
readily  beside  the  road  for  25  cents  a 
basket  or  quart.  We  have  some  wonder¬ 
ful  blackberries  coming  on  in  the  garden, 
too.  The  Parson  puts  a  lot  of  strawy 
mulch  stuff  around  them,  and  that  keeps 
the  grass  and  weeds  back. 

The  Alfalfa. — Such  wonderful  Al¬ 
falfa  as  we  had  this  year.  One  piece  we 
have  mowed  for  five  years,  and  while 
it  is  only  about  half  Alfalfa,  it  was  about 
the  biggest  crop  we  have  ever  had.  Then 
we  had  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  Al¬ 
falfa  we  sowed  in  the  corn  last  July.  The 
great  thing  is  to  put  on  plenty  of  lime — 
cover  the  ground  white.  This  should  be 
put  on,  too,  three  or  four  months  before 
sowing  the  Alfalfa.  We  raked  the  seed 
in  with  iron-toothed  rakes.  It  looks  like 
a  big  job,  but  really  doesn’t  take  very 
long.  When  you  put  in  a  crop  that  is 
going  to  last  live  or  six  or  seven  years  it 
pays  to  do  it  well.  This  Alfalfa  was  so 
rank  that  it  lodged  down,  and  we  had  to 
drive  back  and  mow  it  all  one  way.  Even 
at  that  we  had  to  have  two  people  along 
to  pitch  it  off  so  the  machine  could  get 
through.  It  will  take  practically  no 
grain  for  the  cow  all  Fall  or  Winter. 

To  Buy  Lambs. — We  have  about  20 
sheep  in  all  now.  Around  Easter  time 
nnd  often  since  men  come  here  from  the 
city  determined  to  buy  lambs.  You  never 
saw  such  persistency.  Why  should  we 
well  them  when  so  small?  It  costs  nothing 
to  keep  them  all  Summer,  and  they  will 
he  big  and  line  to  eat.  We  have  pasturage 
lor  more  than  we  have  this  year,  as 
there  has  been  so  much  rain.  It  would 
appear  as  though  there  was  a  chance  for 
someone  to  do  quite  a  business  raising 
jambs  for  the  Easter  trade  right  around 
here.  You  really  need  a  place  with  a 
stove  in  it  when  you  raise  lambs  in  cold 
weather.  There  is  a  place  up  in  New 
Hampshire  where  they  make  a  specialty 
of  “hothouse”  lambs  for  the  New  York 


market.  They  rush  them  along  to  25 
pounds  in  five  weeks,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  they  get  around  $15  each.  By  the 
time  they  are  served  up  in  New  York,  it 
is  $25.  The  sheep  on  this  place  have 
done  great  work  in  cleaning  out  the 
weeds — especially  that  wild  morning- 
glory.  Here  and  there  is  a  plant  of  it, 
hut  very  little,  and  we  dig  it  out  well 
when  we  see  it.  Probably  in  a  few 
years,  if  we  still  have  sheep,  we  shall 
seed  down  this  big  garden  plot  (acre  and 
a  half),  and  soon  after  turn  the  sheep 
in  again.  They  are  sure  death  for  milk¬ 
weed,  wild  carrot  and  daisies. 

She  Got  the  Bone. — The  Parson  was 
amused  over  something  that  happened 
the  other  day  to  a  brother  minister,  or 
rather  his  good  wife.  Tlje  minister  was 
going  off  to  a  meeting  in  his  car  and  took 
his  dog  with  him.  His  wife  had  been  to 
the  market  and  got  a  bone,  as  was  her 
custom  for  the  dog,  and  some  nice  steak 
for  herself  and  rest  of  the  family  for  din¬ 
ner.  The  minister  wanted  to  take  the 
bone  for  the  dog,  of  course  and  rushed  to 
the  icebox  and  seized  a  package  and  de¬ 
parted.  With  a  piping  hot  spider  all 
ready,  Mrs.  Minister  went  to  the  box  to 
get  her  steak.  She  untied  the  package — 
she  had  the  bone  and  the  dog  the  steak. 

This  will  be  a  short  letter,  as  the  Par¬ 
son  must  get  off  for  the  West.  He  will 
have  to  write  about  his  trip.  A  good 
Rhode  Island  Red  broiler  is  in  the  oil- 
stove  oven.  This  ought  to  last  to  Buffalo. 
Then  the  Parson  will  take  the  Wabash  to 
Chicago.  On  the  return  he  plans  to  stop 
at  Detroit  and  go  out  to  Ford’s  plant 
again,  and  especially  to  the  airport.  This 
last  must  have  changed  a  lot  since  the 
Parson  was  there.  Cleveland  is  a  city 
the  Parson  would  like  to  visit  sometime ; 
he  never  stopped  off  there.  The  Parson 
had  hoped  or  thought  some  of  going  on 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  tour,  but  it 
does  not  look  now  as  though  he  could  go. 
Speaking  of  his  grip,  if  the  Parson  could 
get  along  with  as  light  an  equipment  as 
the  women  folks  do  now  !  A  young  lady 
cousin  arrived  the  other  day  to  spend  the 
week-end.  As  she  came  down  the  hill 
from  the  bus,  the  Parson  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  “What  a  fine  camera  she  carries.” 
However,  it  proved  to  be  a  “week-end” 
bag  containing  all  necessary  accouter¬ 
ments,  even  including  a  dress. 


Cabbage  Pests 

C.  R.  Crosby  of  Cornell  gives  the 
following  advice  about  handling  cabbage 
insects : 

The  best  method  of  protecting  cabbage 
against  aphis,  consists  in  applying  a  two 
to  three  per  cent  lime-nicotine  dust  with 
a  bellows  duster  or  blowgun.  Careful 
inspection  and  treatment  of  plants  at 
the  first  sign  of  the  insect  helps  con¬ 
siderably  in  preventing  a  general  infesta¬ 
tion.  Usually  not  more  than  two  applica¬ 
tions  are  required. 

The  various  worms  which  are  found  on 
cabbage  are  susceptible  to  lead  arsenate 
used  as  a  dust  mixture  with  hydrated 
lime.  If  the  worms  are  not  abundant,  a 
10  per  cent  mixture  is  strong  enough ;  if 
the  infestation  is  heavy  a  15  per  cent 
mixture  should  be  used.  The  arsenate  of 
lead  may  well  be  included  in  the  aphid 
dust.  The  latter  applications  for  worms, 
when  the  larvae  are  feeding  on  the  formed 
heads,  are  fully  as  important  as  the 
treatments  made  earlier  in  the  season. 


Scaring  the  Birds 

Over  a  year  ago  I  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  stringing  red  banners  and 
calico  on  wire  in  cherry  trees  to  keep 
starlings  from  eating  the  cherries.  We 
tried  this  and  it  was  a  perfect  success. 
Those  red  cotton  banners  saved  our  en¬ 
tire  crop  of  cherries. 

If  the  cherry  tree  is  a  large  one  we 
use  two  banners  a  yard  long,  and  the 
width  of  the  goods.  For  a  small  tree 
one  banner  will  do.  The  starlings  here¬ 
tofore  have  eaten  all  of  our  sweet  cher¬ 
ries.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  do,  so  little 
expense. 

As  soon  as  the  red  banners  are  taken 
down  the  starlings  come  right  back.  Last 
year  the  banners  had  kept  the  starlings 
from  a  tree  we  did  not  care  to  use  as  we 
had  about  all  the  cherries  we  wanted. 
My  son-in-law  said :  “After  breakfast 
I’ll  get  enough  for  a  pie.”  The  banners 
had  been  taken  down  the  evening  before. 
After  breakfast  he  went  after  the  cher¬ 
ries,  and  found  the  tree  stripped.  J.  B. 

New  York. 


A  district  having  been  subjected  to 
several  earthquake  shocks,  a  married  cou¬ 
ple  sent  their  little  boy  to  an  uncle  who 
lived  out  of  the  danger  zone.  A  day  or 
two  later  they  received  a  telegram  :  “Am 
returning  your  boy — send  earthquake.” 
— Monmouthshire  Beacon. 


Dozens  of  Jars  of  Preserves 

—yet  the  kitchen  is  cool 
and  comfortable 

Do  your  preserving  comfortably  this  year.  The  Silent  Glow  Range 
Burner  will  give  you  instant  controlled  heat  under  the  preserving 
kettles — not  in  the  kitchen.  No  more  coal,  wood,  and  ashes  to  bother 
you.  Steady,  dependable  heat  at  the  turn  of  a  knob — and  plenty  of 

hot  water  always.  And  when 
you’re  through  cooking  just 
turn  off  your  heat. 


This  Silent  Glow  Range 
Burner  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  installed  in  your  pres¬ 
ent  coal  or  wood  stove — at  a 
very  modest  price. 

^  Ask  your  nearest  dealer 
10  about  it  today  —  or  write  us 
for  complete  details. 

The  Silent  Glow 
Oil  Burner 
Corporation 

Hartford,  Conn. 


In  Canada:  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  0320  St.  Hubert  St., 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 


The  Burner  with  the  Five-Year  Factory  Guarantee 
Backed  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Deposit 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . State . 

R.N.-Y.  7-19 1 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  & 
WALTER  A. WOOD  Repairs 

Cutting  Repairs 

for  all  makes  farm  machinery 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie  ::  New  York 


Farquhar  Cider  Presses 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices 
on  Cider  Press  Supplies 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0„  Limited,  Box  130,  YORK,  PA. 


ANY 
LENGTH 
“t*  *  WE  PAY 
,4*  -  tKe  FREIGHT 

” HARDWOOD  MINGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN, NY 

Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  S374.000.00 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 

With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning:  night  and  day 


Mail  this  slip  today 


l  National  Savings  Bank  ■ 

70-72  State  St„  Albany,  N.  Y.  * 

Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book-  J 

■  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ! 

■  World.” 


Name  .  J 

Address  . . .  J 

City . KNY  \  I 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 


360,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  les3  cost.  Put  one  to  work — 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189  B  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  503-li  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

July  10,  1030. 

MILK 

July  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.08%;  2B, 
$1.03%;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  215,  a  differential  of 
5%e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.80;  Class  3,  $1.70. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy  . . 

$0.34%  @$0.95 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.34 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.31  @  .33% 

Seconds  . 

.29  @  .3,0% 

Lower  grades  . 

.27%  @  .28% 

Ladles  . 

.24  @  .271/2 

Packing  stock  . 

.20  @  .22% 

Renovated  . 

.29  @  .29% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.36%  @  .37 

Extra  . 

.36 

Firsts  . 

.32  @  .35 

Seconds  . 

.29  @  .31 

Centralized  . 

.29  @  .32% 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 

$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.25 

Average  run  . 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .  . 

.18% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  .  . 

$0.34  @$0.35 

Average  extras  . 

.27  @  .29 

Extra  firsts  . 

.25  @  .26 

Firsts  . 

.21  @  .23 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . .  . 

.30  @  .34 

Mixed  colors  . 

.27  @  .34 

Gathered  best  . 

.25  @  .26 

Fair  to  good . 

.20  @  .23 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb . 

_ $0.33  @$0.34 

Fair  to  good . 

. 23  @  .31 

Roosters  . 

. 14@  .18 

Fowls  . 

. 22(a)  .26 

Ducks  . 

. 13  @  .18 

Turkeys  . 

. 25  @  .39 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

. 20  @  .40 

Dark  doz . 

_  1.50@  2.50 

Culls  . 

_  1.25  @  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

,15@  .17 

Ducks  . 

.  ,16@  .23 

(tPPSP  . 

.  ,10@  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.  ,15@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.  6.00  @  8.00 

Cows  . 

.  2.00@  6.00 

Calves,  best  . 

.11.00@11.50 

Common  to  good  . 

.  8.00@10.00 

.  3.00  @  3.25 

Lambs  . 

.11.00@11.50 

Hogs  . 

.  8.50@10.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.17 @$0.1S 

Good  to  choice  . 13@  .10 

Culls  . 00(a)  .10 

Steers,  100  lbs . 15.00@18.00 

Bulls  . 11. 00  @11.50 

Cows  . 10.00@13.50 


POTATOES 

Va.,  bbl . 

N.  C.,  bbl . 

L.  I.,  bbl . 

Md.,  bbl . . . 

All  sections,  No.  2  bbl.  .  .  . 


$2  25 @83.25 
2.00(0)  2.75 
3  75(0)  4.25 
2.50(a)  3.25 
1.25 @  2.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions, 

.Ty.,  white,  bu.  bskt.  .  . 

Yellow  bu.  bskt . 

Cal.,  yellow  100-lb.  bag 

Crate  . 

White,  crate  . 

Texas  white,  crate  .  .  . 

Yellow,  crate  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu.  . . 

Radishes,  100  bclis . 

Rhubarb,  100  bclis . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn  . 

Watercress,  100  bclis.  .  .  . 


$1.00  @$4.00 

,25@ 

1.00 

,40@ 

.75 

1.50@ 

2  25 

1.25@ 

2.25 

.25  @ 

1 .00 

.50@ 

2.25 

1.50@ 

3.00 

5.00  @ 

7.00 

.75  @ 

1.25 

7.00 

1.50 

.65  @ 

2.50 

1.50@ 

2.25 

1.25@ 

1.75 

3.00  @ 

3.10 

1.00@ 

1.75 

1.00@ 

2.75 

1.25@ 

2.75 

1.00@ 

2.00 

3.00 

1 ,00@ 

3.00 

1.00@ 

3.00 

3.00 

.35  @ 

.75 

.25  @ 

.75 

.25  @ 

2.75 

1.75 

2.50  @ 

3.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs . $8.50@10.00 

pea  .  7.00 

Red  kidney  . 10.75@11.25 

White  kidney  .  9.75@10.00 

Yellow  eye  .  7.2o 

Lima,  Calif .  12.25 

Imported  . 10.25@10.75 


FRUITS 

Apples  new,  bu . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  12-qt.  bskt . 


.50  @  3.00 
.08  @  .14 

.75@  1.35 


Currants,  qt . 0S@  .14 

Gooseberries,  qt . 06  @  .12 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  qt . 10@  .17 

Md.,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt.  . .  .15@  .25 

Jersey  cultivated,  qt . 35@  .50 

Mu.skmelons,  bu.  . .  1.50@  3.50 

Peaches,  crate  .  2.00@  4.50 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@  .20 

Blackcaps,  pt .  07 @  .15 

Watermelons,  carload  ....225.00@435.00 

1IAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  ton  ..  $27.00 @28.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@25.00 

Straw  rye  . 14.00@15.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 14.00@15.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  bu . $1.09% 

No.  1  Dark  Spring  .  1.12% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 92% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 47 

Rye  . 55 

Barley  . 04 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.42@  .43 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45 @  .48 

Gathered  . 35  @  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .00 

Peaches,  doz . 30@  .50 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 20 @  .30 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Watermelons  were  in  heavy  supply  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  few  days. 
Receipts  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in¬ 
creased  daily  and  the  market  was  barely  steady. 
The  hot  weather  stimulated  demand,  and  the 
holiday  trade  also  helped  the  situation.  Best 
Tom  Watsons  averaging  28  to  30  lbs.  each,  sold 
at  $400  to  $425  a  car.  The  smaller  sizes 
ranged  from  $350  to  $400  a  car.  The  peach 
market  was  stronger,  some  of  the  later  va¬ 
rieties  rolled  to  market.  Good  Ilileys  in  six- 
basket  carriers  sold  at  $3.25  to  $3.75,  while 
Georgia  Belles  brought  $3  to  $3.50.  The  can¬ 
taloupe  market  was  weaker  as  supplies  from 
Arizona  increased.  The  crop  of  that  State 
ripened  rapidly  during  the  past  10  days,  and 
the  shipments  from  the  Phoenix  and  Yuma  dis¬ 
tricts  were  considerably  heavier  than  expected 
earlier.  Standard  45s  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.25, 
while  ponies  brought  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries  sold  well,  while  huckle¬ 
berries  and  cherries  held  steady.  The  apple 
market  was  rather  slow  due  to  the  small  size 
of  the  fruit  offered.  Growers  should  be  careful 
to  market  only  the  larger  sizes  of  a  desirable 
quality.  The  difference  in  price  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  this  past  week  shows  advisa¬ 
bility  of  leaving  the  culls  in  the  orchard.  Best 
marks  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel,  while  culls 
were  from  25  to  50c.  Beans  were  plentiful,  and 
the  market  very  weak.  Best  wax  brough  35 
to  60c  a  %-bu.  basket,  while  green  were  most¬ 
ly  35  to  50c.  Limas  were  steady  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75  for  North  Carolina  offerings  in  hampers. 
Beets  and  carrots  were  slow  and  dull.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  cucumbers  were  also  slow'.  The  let¬ 
tuce  market  was  weaker,  as  supplies  from  the 
central  district  of  California  increased.  Best 
western  Iceberg  sold  fairly  well  at  $4  to  $4.50 
a  crate  of  4  to  5  dozen  heads,  while  poorer 
stock  was  as  low  as  $3.  The  onion  market 
continued  dull,  with  Texas  Yellow  Bermudas 
bringing  $1.40  to  $1.50  a  standard  crate.  N.  J. 
yellows  were  mostly  60  to  75c  a  %-bu.  basket. 
Tomatoes  met  a  fairly  good  demand,  with 
receipts  lighter,  as  the  Mississippi  season 
closed.  South  Carolina  six-basket  carriers 
brought  $1.50  to  $2.25.  while  Tennessee  lugs 
brought  $2  to  $2.25.  New  Jersey  20-qt.  crates 
brought  $2.25  to  $2.50,  while  half  bushel  baskets 
sold  at  $2  to  $2.25.  Potato  receipts  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  continued  heavy  and 
the  market  continued  to  weaken.  Shipments  are 
running  behind  last  season,  and  there  is  a 
danger  that  t  lie  seasons  of  the  later  States 
may  seriously  overlap.  Best  branded  stock 
from  the  Shore  sold  at  $3  to  $3.25.  with  $3  the 
general  price  at  the  close.  Unbranded  stock 
was  $2.75  to  $3,  while  scabby  stock  sold  at  low 
as  $2.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Hot  weather  cut  down  the  production  of  eggs 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  receipts  at 
Philadelphia  were  seasonably  low'er.  A  total 
of  34,447  cases  were  received  compared  with 
42,555  cases  the  week  before,  and  35.741  cases 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Total 
receipts  on  the  market  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  date  are  about  100,000  cases  more 
than  last  season  to  the  same  date.  Fine  fresh 
eggs  sold  fairly  well  at  firm  figures,  but  the 
lower  grades  continued  slow.  Trading  was  only 
fair,  with  buyers  continuing  to  operate  cau¬ 
tiously  because  of  the  uncertain  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  and  the  heavy  supply  of  eggs  in 
storage  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
four  largest  markets  of  the  country,  there 
were  on  July  5  a  total  of  4.213,473  cases  in 
storage,  this  is  about  1 , 000. 000  cases  more  than 
at  the  same  date  last  year.  The  storage  deal 
is  still  going  on,  but  only  in  a  limited  way  by 
dealers  who  hope  to  store  now’  at  lower  prices 
than  earlier  in  the  season.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
sold  at  27c,  while  fresh  firsts  brought  22%  to 
24c.  Fresh  seconds  were  dull  at  19  to  20c. 
Carefully  selected  and  candled  stock  sold  fairly 
well  at  32  to  34c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  continued  light  and 
the  market. ruled  firm  for  the  best  marks.  Small 
sized  fowls  sold  very  well,  with  the  best  rang¬ 
ing  from  26  to  28c.  and  ordinary  at  23  to  25c. 
Leghorns  were  rather  slow  at  19  to  20c  for 
fancy  and  15  to  16c  for  ordinary  quality.  The 
broiler  market  showed  some  improvement,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  best  marks  of 
this  breed  sold  at  35  to  38c,  while  poorer  and 
smaller  birds  met  a  slow  demand  at  30  to  32c. 
Mixed  colors  were  also  slow,  with  best  ranging 
from  31  to  33c  a  pound.  Old  roosters  continued 
dull  at  15  to  16c,  while  ducks  w'ere  mostly  15 
to  20c  for  the  best  marks. 

Recepits  of  dressed  poultry  continued  heavy, 
with  a  total  of  530.432  lbs.,  reaching  the  market 
during  the  past  week,  compared  with  513.160 
pounds  the  previous  w'eek  and  373,712  pounds 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
Philadelphia  has  received  about  14,500,000  lbs. 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  which  is  approxi¬ 


mately  3,500,000  lbs.  more  than  the  past  year, 
to  the  same  date.  Large  sized  fowls  sold  well, 
but  small  sizes  w'ere  dull.  Broilers  W’ere  in 
light  supply  and  the  market  quiet,  with  most 
sales  at  29  to  31c.  Old  roosters  held  steady 
at  IS  to  19c.  Ducks  were  steady  at  18  to  19c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW  * 

Trading  on  the  hay  market  was  quiet,  and 
prices  held  about  steady  for  most  grades.  Best 
Timothy  sold  well  at  $25  a  ton,  while  the  mixed 
grades  ranged  from  $20  to  $24  a  ton.  Demand 
for  straw  was  quiet,  with  trading  limited  to 
the  best  grades.  Most  oat  and  rye  straw 
brought  $12.50  to  $14.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  Boston  Farmers’  Produce  Market 
the  past  week.  Supplies  have  been  moderately 
heavy  with  no  radical  price  changes  noted. 

Asparagus. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  24  belts.,  $2  to  $4  crt. ;  36  belts.,  $2.50  to 
$5  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  green,  50c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box; 
wax.  75c  to  $1. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  35  to  50c  bu.  box;  Va..  bbl.  erts,  $1. 

Cucumbers, — Supplies  fair,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.lt.,  best,  $3  to  $5.50:  poorer  lower  std. 
bu.  box.  S.  C.,  bu*  hpr.,  50  to  75c;  Norfolk, 
%-bu.  ltprs.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  18  heads,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $3;  N.  Y.,  erts.,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Me..  100-11).  bags,  best,  $1.75  to  $2;  Va.,  bbl., 
$3.50  to  $4. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native.  40  to  60  bclis.,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  outdoor,  60  to  85c  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  erts.,  10  to  20c;  trays,  best,  20 
to  35c;  native  commonwealths,  30  to  40c. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native,  h.li..  mostly  15  to 
22c  lb.;  Miss.,  lugs,  $1  to  $2;  Md.,  6  bskt*., 
xrts.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  overstocked,  prices  slightly 
lower;  market  firm.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26:  east¬ 
ern.  $18  to  $23:  clover  mixed,  red.  $22.50  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  firm.  Creamery  extras, 
33 % e ;  firsts.  31  to  33c;  seconds,  29%  to  30% e  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  37  to  38c;  white  extras,  36c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern.  30  to  34c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  west¬ 
ern  twins  held,  25%  to  26%c;  N.  Y..  fresh,  19 
to  19%c;  western  fresh,  18  to  18%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  pen.  $7.50  to 
$8;  Calif.,-  small  white,  $8.50  to  $!);  yellow 
eyes,  $7  to  $7,5.0;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50 

100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Prices  unchanged  on 
all  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing.  29  to 

30c:  clothing  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  29 

to  30c:  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing, 
30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  73  to  76c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  65  to 

70c:  clothing.  57  to  60c blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c:  clothing.  49  to  52c:  %  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing.  70  to  73c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  % 
blood,  60  to  03c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  fully  50c 
lower;  some  sales  off  more;  demand  poor.  Bulk 
of  sales,  $8.50  to  $9.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  moderate:  mar¬ 
ket  on  butcher  cows  50c  to  $1  lower:  bulls  $1 
lower;  vealers  weak,  some  sales  fully  50c  low'¬ 
er:  demand  poor. 

Cow’s. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $6; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low'  cutter  to  medium,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  sheep  and  lamb  about  nor¬ 
mal.  market  w’eak,  demand  poor. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $7  to  $9. 

Ewes. --Common  to  good,  $2  to  $4. 

Milk  Cow's. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly 
$10  lower;  some  sales  off  more,  demand  poor. 
Choice,  head,  $170  to  $190;  good.  $135  lo  $170; 
medium,  $70  to  $100;  common,  $40  to  $70. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Supplies  of  small  fruits  are  getting  larger. 
Watermelon  and  eanteloupe  supplies  are  liberal. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints.  37  to  38c;  tubs.  35  to  36c; 
firsts,  32  to  34c;  undergrades,  30c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  daisies,  21c;  new'  flats,  longhorn, 
22c;  brick,  24c;  brick  Swiss,  33c;  limburger, 
33c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy.  32c;  grade 
A,  29  to  30c;  grade  B,  26c;  grade  C.  22c;  near¬ 
by  at  mark,  23  to  27c;  western.  22  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easy:  fowls,  20  to 
26c:  chickens.  32  to  36c:  old  roosters,  IS  to 
20c;  ducks,  20c;  turkeys,  31  to  34c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  weak,  fow'ls,  17  to  21c:  broilers,  17  to 
28c:  old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  15  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Va.. 
Winesaps,  bu..  $2.75;  Del.,  Transparent,  $2.75 
to  $3:  unclassified,  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  easy; 
Va..  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $4;  Idaho,  50-lb.  sack.  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady:  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $7.50;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$10.50.  Onions,  easy;  Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.75:  Cal.,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $2;  green, 
doz.  belts.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  ■ —  Blackberries,  32-qt. 
crate.  $7.50  to  $S;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3 
to  $4.75;  cherries.  4-qt.  bskt..  30  to  65c;  cur¬ 
rants.  qt.,  10c;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $4;  huckleberries,  Pa..  32-qt.  crate,  $8  to 
$9:  peaches,  Ga.,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  raspberries, 
red.  qt.,  30  to  35c;  black,  25  to  30c;  straw¬ 
berries.  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $7;  watermelons, 
30  to  65c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  belt.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  12-lb.  bskt..  $1  to 
$1.50;  Limas,  bu..  $2.50;  beets,  bu..  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu..  65  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  belts.,  30  to 
35c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery, 
doz..  65c  to  $1:  corn,  Ala.,  bu.  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25:  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50:  lettuce, 
doz.  heads,  75  to  85c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton, 
50c;  peas.  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  peppers.  La.,  bu., 
90c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  belts..  15  to  20c;  rhu¬ 
barb.  doz.  belts.,  25  to  35c.:  spinach,  bu..  25  to 
40c;  squash,  Ill.,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50:  tomatoes. 
8-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15;  watercress,  belt.,  3 
to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light.  2-doz.  box,  $4; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2:  case,  doz.  qts.,  $8.75  to  $9;  sugar, 
lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$20  to  $21:  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19:  oat  straw'. 
$13  to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $22.50; 
standard  middlings,  $22.50;  red-dog.  $30;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $39.50:  oil- 
meal,  32  per  cent,  $41.50;  hominy,  $29.75; 
gluten.  $35.05:  oatfeed,  $8.75:  Timothy  seed. 
Ini.,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17.50;  Al- 
sike,  $13  to  $14;  clover,  $13  to  $14.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  July  7,  1930.) 

Market.  —  Slow,  better  grades  beef  steers 
steady  to  strong,  some  sales  25c  higher,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grades  barely  steady  with  last 
week’s  25  to  50c  decline,  top  medium  weights 
$10.50,  numerous  sales  light  anil  medium 
weights  $9.75  to  $10,  bulk  $8.50  to  $9.50.  Bulls, 
she  stock  and  cutters  about  steady  with  re¬ 
cent  decline,  bulk  fat  heifers  $7.50  to  $8.50, 
beef  bulls  $7.50  to  $8.25,  butcher  cows  $6.25 
to  $7,  cutters  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Stockers  and 
feeders  slow,  steady  to  weak,  bulk  $6.75  to  $8. 
Calves  strong,  25  to  50c  higher,  top  vealers 
$12.50,  few  selects  held  higher.  Hogs,  25  to 
50c  higher,  top  westerns  $11,  bulk  local  feds 
$10  to  $10.25. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $11; 
medium,  960  to  1.100'  lbs..  $8.50  to  $9.25;  com¬ 
mon.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.50;  good, 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $11;  medium.  1,100 
to  1.300  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good,  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $8.25  to 
$9;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  common, 
550  to  S50  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6.50  to  $8;  good,  $5.25  to 
$6.50;  common  and  medium.  $4.25  to  $5.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4.25. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $8  to  $9;  cut¬ 
ter.  common  and  medium,  $6  to  $8. 

Vealers.  —  (Yearlings  excluded).  Good  and 
choice,  $11  to  $12.50:  medium,  $9.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $s  to  $10;  common  and  medium, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $8:  good  and  choice. 
800  to  1.050  lbs..  $8.25  to  $10.25;  common  and 
medium,  S00  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $8.25. 

Hogs.— Lt.  wt..  160  to  ISO  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11; 
It.  wt.,  180  to  200  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11:  med.  wt., 
200  to  220  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  med.  wt..  220  to 
250,  $10.25  to  $11;  hvy.  wt.,  250  to  290  lbs., 
$10  to  $10.50;  hvy.  wt..  290  to  350  lbs.,  $10 
to  $10.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $32  to  $33:  shorts,  $32.50  to  $33.50; 
hominy,  $38  to  $39;  middlings,  $40  to  $41;  lin¬ 
seed,  $5.3  to  $54;  gluten.  $42.50  to  $43.50;  ground 
oats,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  Soy-bean  meal.  $47  to 
$48:  hog  meal.  $44  to  $45;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent.  $49  to  $50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $35 
lo  $36;  18  per  cent.  $37.50  to  $38.50;  20  per 
cent,  $42  to  $4.3;  24  per  cent,  $46  to  $47;  25 
per  cent.  $47.50  to  $48.50;  horse  feed.  85  per 
cent.  $42  to  $43;  Alfalfa,  regular.  $37.50  to 
$38.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $40.50  to  $41.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  800  to  1,100,  good  . $10.r>0®  1 1 .00 

Medium  .  8. 50®  10. 50 

Common  .  6. 50®  8.50 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good  . 10.5>0@11.00 

Medium  .  8.75<§>10.50 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  8.50@10.0<> 

Common  and  medium  .  6.00@  8.50 

Cows,  good  .  0.75@  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  6.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  3.00@  5.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  7.00®  8.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  5.00®  7.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice.  .11. 00@12. 00 

Medium  .  9.00@11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  9.00 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  choice.  9.50@T1.50 

Common  and  medium  .  0.00@  9.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  choice. $9.50@10. 00 


Lt.  wts.,  Hit)  to  200.  good  and  choice  9.90@T0.OO 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch..  9.50@10.00 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ell..  9.O0®  9.60 

l’kg.  sows,  275  to  500.  med.  and  good  7.25®  8.00 


SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch....  S.75@  9.25 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  choice.  .$10. 00@  11.00 

Medium  .  S.50@10.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  7.00®  8.50 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110.  med.  to  ch...  5.00®  8.00 

Ewes.  90  to  120.  med.  to  ch .  2.50®  3.25 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.00®  3.00 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00@  2.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  new  stock,  U.  S.  No.  1. 


Del.  and  Md.,  Transparents.  2-in.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
1%-in..  $1.50  to  $1.60;  W.  Va.,  Transparents, 
2-in.,  $2.50  to  $3:  1%-in.,  $1.75  to  $2;  beans, 
bu.  hprs.,  stringless,  Md..  green,  flat,  $1  to 
$1.25:  N.  .T.,  green  and  wax,  flat.  $1  to  $1.25; 
poorer  low  as  75c;  cabbage,  Ohio.  Marietta 
District,  100-lb.  erts..  $3;  cucumbers,  Va.,  %- 
bu.  hprs.,  fancy,  $1.-35  to  $1.50;  Md.,  bu.  liprs., 
fancy.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  dewberries,  Md..  32-qt. 
erts..  $7  to  $8;  green  corn,  N.  C.,  erts.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  poorer,  low  as  $1:  huckleberries.  Va..  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  $3  to  $3.25;  potatoes,  old  stock.  Mo., 
120-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mt.,  $2;  new  stock.  N.  <’.. 
bbls.,  Cobblers.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
Va..  bbls..  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $3.35  to  $3.75: 
radishes,  Ohio,  chip,  bskt.,  red,  40  to  50c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  20% 
to  21c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  22%e;  nearby 
hennery  whites,  23  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  21c;  med..  19  to 
20c;  Leghorns,  13  to  16c;  broilers,  26  to  32c; 
Leghorns,  19  to  24c;  old  roosters.  13c:  ducks, 
15  to  20c:  old  geese,  10c;  Spring  geese,  22c; 
turkeys.  18  to  20c  lb.;  common  pigeons,  35  to 
45c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  38c; 
hog-dressed,  35c  lb. 

State  Roads  Diminishing 
Mortgaged  Land 

A  year  ago  I  bought  a  10-acre  fruit 
place,  built  my  buildings,  and  now  the 
State  road  is  coming  through.  They  take 
off  the  width  of  the  road  all  along  the 
front  of  my  place.  Has  the  mortgagee 
the  right  to  all  the  money  or  what  portion 
of  it?  There  was  nothing  said  about  it 
when,  I  bought  the  place.  E.  C. 

New  York 

The  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  have  his 
security  for  the  debt  kept  good ;  that  is, 
no  one  can  sell  a  portion  of  the  property 
on  which  there  is  a  mortgage  without 
paying  the  amount  received  to  the 
mortgagee  unless  he  otherwise  consents. 
Probably  the  person  holding  your  mort¬ 
gage  is  entitled  to  all  of  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  county  for  the  highway, 
unless  he  consents  that  you  have  a 
portion  of  it.  There  is  a  question,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  valuation  of  your  property 
is  not  increased  by  the  highway,  and  if 
his  security  isn’t  better  with  the  road 
going  through  than  it  was  before.  You 
might  discuss  it  with  him  along  that  line 
when  you  talk  to  him  about  how  much 
he  wants.  N.  T. 
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Spraying  and  Dusting  at 
Long  Acres 

There  are  mu-ltitudinous  bugs,  worms, 
aphids  and  other  pests  which  cause  the 
fruit  grower  much  grief.  Among  these 
are  the  various  leaf  rollers,  codling  moths, 
or  rather  the  larvae  of  the  moth,  potato 
bugs,  flea  beetles,  green  bugs,  climbing  cut¬ 
worms,  various  species  of  aphids,  saw- 
fly,  larvae,  etc.  There  are,  too,  various 
diseases,  such  as  anthracnose,  rust,  blight, 
wilt,  root  knot,  crown  gall  and  such  com¬ 
mon  diseases.  I  must  not  forget  to  in¬ 
clude  among  the  bugs  the  striped  cucum¬ 
ber  rascal  which  not  only  eats  the  foli¬ 
age  but  carries  the  virus  of  wilt. 

There  are  two  standard  control  meth¬ 
ods  either  of  which  will  give  a  reason¬ 
able  measure  of  security  against  these 
pests.  We  used  to  speak  confidently  of 
eliminating  bugs  completely,  but  we  know 
better  now,  so  we  speak  rather  of  bug 
control.  The  first  of  these  standard  con¬ 
trol  measures  consists  of  spraying  with 
a  complete  spray,  which  strikes  at  every 
insect  and  disease  which  causes  loss  to 
the  fruit  grower.  This  spray  consists  of 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  (some¬ 
times  called  blue  stone  or  blue  vitriol), 
four  pounds  of  slaked  lime  or  six  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime,  iy2  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  powder  (calcium  arsenate  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  arsenate),  one  pint 
of  Black  Leaf  40,  nicotine  sulphate,  one 
quart  whale  oil  soap  or  one  bar  common 
soap,  50  gallons  of  water,  that  is  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  solution  after  all  is  mixed. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  an 
earthen  vessel  such  as  a  crock.  Dissolve 
the  lime  in  sufficient  water  :  dissolve  the 
arsenate  of  lead  in  water ;  fill  the  barrel 
partly  full  of  water,  and  pour  in  the 
various  solutions.  Shave  the  soap,  dis¬ 
solve  it  in  hot  water  and  add  it  to  the 
solution  or  use  some  skim-milk  in  place 
of  the  soap.  Pour  in  the  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate;  fill  the  barrel  with  water  and 
spray  the  mixture  through  a  fine  nozzle 
with  considerable  pressure.  A  hand 
pump  working  in  the  barrel  is  sufficient. 

I  mean  a  spray  pump  with  hose  attached. 

The  copper  sulphate  is  a  fungicide 
which  prevents  scab,  anthracnose,  rust, 
black  rot  of  grapes;  the  lime  prevents  the 
copper  from  burning  the  foliage  or  tender 
skin  of  fruits;  the  nicotine  sulphate  kills 
soft-bodied  insects  such  as  aphids ;  the 
poison  kills  the  eating  insects  such  as 
leaf  roller  larvae,  striped  cucumber  bugs, 
squash  bugs,  potato  bugs ;  the  soap  or 
skim-milk  acts  as  spreader  to  spread  the 
spray  and  make  it  stick  to  the  foliage  and 
fruit.  If  no  aphids  are  present,  the  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  may  be  omitted.  Smaller 
or  larger  amounts  of  solution  may  be 
mixed  in  proportion.  This  presupposes 
that  you  have  at  least  a  hand-power 
spray  outfit  such  as  a  common  spray 
pump  installed  in  a  barrel  or  one  of  the 
smaller  machines  which  are  like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  or  even  a  knapsack  outfit. 

The  other  standard  control  method  is 
using  a  duster  and  a  prepared  dust 
which  contains  the  ingredients  such  as 
we  have  outlined.  Any  dealer  in  farm 
supplies  will  be  able  to  procure  such  a 
dust  for  you.  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
“all-purpose  dust.”  A  hand-power,  geared 
duster  of  small  cost  will  throw  dust  over 
a  large  tree  if  the  extension  pipes  are 
used.  Do  the  dusting  either  in  early 
evening  or  early  morning  when  the  dew  is 
on,  although  you  may  dust  at  any  time 
if  the  wind  is  not  blowing.  For  the  per¬ 
son  with  a  garden  or  a  few  berry  bushes, 
the  dust  may  be  put  on  with  a  simple 
dust  gun  or  even  shaken  on  through  a 
burlap  bag.  The  dust  should  contain 
finely  ground  tobacco  to  furnish  the  nico¬ 
tine,  copper  sulphate,  and  either  lime  or 
land  plaster  for  a  body. 

In  both  spraying  and  dusting,  preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure.  In  other  words, 
do  not  wait  until  the  bugs  are  eating  and 
the  diseases  spreading  but  do  the  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  before  they  appear.  A 
little  bug  eats  the  tomato  leaves  as  soon 
as  the  plant  is  set  out,  another  eats  the 
raspberry  leaves  full  of  holes,  still  an¬ 
other  is  a  moth  which  lays  eggs  which 
hatch  out  into  worms  which  eat  a  while 
on  the  leaf,  and  then  pull  the  edges  of 
the  leaf  together  and  sew  them  fast, 
which  gives  it  the  name  of  leaf  rollei\ 
The  prize  villain  of  the  bunch  as  far  as 
gardens  are  concerned  is  the  yellow 
striped  beetle  which  eats  the  leaves  of 
melons  and  cucumbers,  and  while  eating 
spreads  the  virus  of  wilt. 

Any  or  all  of  these  are  controlled  by 
the  spray  outlined  or  the  all-purpose  dust 
mentioned.  For  the  garden  or  small 
fruit  I  prefer  the  duster,  as  I  can  fill  the 
duster  and  dust  the  whole  garden  in  15 
minutes  after  supper. 

For  fruit  trees,  the  spray  is  better  un¬ 
less  you  have  a  power  duster,  and  the 
spray  is  cheaper  also,  but  the  dust  is 
more  quickly  applied.  Dust  does  not 
seem  to  control  the  curculio.  a  bug  with 
a  long  snout  which  cuts  half  moon  bites 
in  plums,  peaches  and  apples,  lays  an 
egg  in  the  cut,  and  the  egg  hatches  into 
a  tiny  worm  which  eats  into  the  heart 
of  the  fruit  and  causes  it  to  drop.  Dust 
does  chase  the  striped  cucumber  beetle 
in  a  hurry,  as  I  can  testify  from  years’ 
experience,  and  it  does  chase  the  bugs 
which  eat  raspberry  leaves,  bean  leaves, 
tomato  leaves,  but  do  not  use  a  dust  which 
contains  sulphur  as  it  may  burn  the 
foliage  of  small  fruits  and  garden  things. 

We  have  had  several  much-needed 
showers.  We  are  head  over  heels  in  the 
currant  and  raspberry  picking,  so  life  is 
strenuous  on  Long  Acres  these  days,  as 
the  boys  and  I  try  to  steal  time  to  keep 
the  cultivator  and  spring-tooth  drag  go¬ 
ing.  This  fast  time  gives  me  time  to  do 


a  lot  of  hoeing  after  supper  which  is  a 
relief  after  the  all-day  picking.  My 
Black  Mercer  potatoes  are  much  over  a 
foot  high  and  beginning  to  topple  over. 
A  friend  says  they  are  Scotch  potatoes 
which  make  million-dollar  tops  and  one- 
cent  bottoms,  but  we  shall  see  about  that 
at  digging  time.  I  put  up  a  couch  swing 
in  a  shady  place  near  the  house  and 
Calvin  and  the  baby  think  it  was  made 
for  them.  We  bought  a  gander  and  two 
geese  so  we  have  merry  music  in  the 
morning.  l.  b.  r. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Country-wide  Situation 

Most  of  the  staple  crops  appear  to  be 
doing  well  as  usual,  except  for  dry 
weather  in  parts  of  the  South  and  too 
much  rain  in  some  producing  sections  of 
the  North  and  Northwest.  Northern 
crops  are  meeting  better  conditions  than 
crops  in  most  parts  of  the  Central  South. 
Canners  of  berries  talk  of  crop  shortage 
in  that  line,  especially  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Canning  peas  recovered 
from  the  Spring  freeze  better  than  expect¬ 
ed.  Fruit  seems  to  be  a  rather  light  crop 
except  in  the  Far  West.  The  location 
of  much  of  the  supply  will  scarcely  tend 
to  lower  prices,  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  getting  it  to  market. 

The  government  report  on  wheat  pros¬ 
pects  in  July  drew  the  general  conclusion 
that  prices  ought  to  improve  somewhat 
from  present  low  levels  some  time  during 
the  next  12  months,  but  also  makes  the 
somewhat  serious  comment  that  prices 
may  average  lower  during  the  next  seven 
years  than  in  the  past  seven,  owing  to 
increased  production  by  machine  methods 
which  cause  the  supply  to  grow  faster 


Grain  is  exported  rather  than  imported,  1 
but  the  higher  rates  will  tend  to  prevent  ( 
occasional  periods  of  competition  from 
South  America.  Field  beans,  which  have 
been  heavily  imported  by  canners  the 
past  few  years,  will  be  shut  out  by  a 
rate  nearly  twice  the  former  tariff. 

The  generally  higher  tariff  on  fresh 
vegetables  probably  will  limit  most  kinds 
to  fancy  packs  which  can  afford  higher 
charges  because  of  the  special  price  ob¬ 
tained.  The  tariff  rise  of  $1  per  cwt.  on 
onions,  25  cents  on  potatoes  and  15  cents 
on  turnips  will  tend  to  keep  out  much  of 
the  ordinary  outside  supply  in  years  of 
low  or  medium  prices.  The  change  on 
most  other  vegetables  to  a  rate  of  two 
to  three  cents  per  pound  compared  with 
former  charges  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  import,  is  a  feature  which 
seems  to  be  favored  by  importers  because 
it  enables  them  to  reckon  the  exact  cost 
of  the  goods  they  buy  for  this  market. 
Imports  of  vegetables  from  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies  will  no  doubt  decrease 
while  Florida,  California  and  Porto  Rico 
may  fill  the  gap  in  the  early  lines  not  so 
likely  to  be  imported  as  when  foreign 
prices  are  low  or  the  California  crop  a 
failure.  Higher  duties  on  canned  and 
preserved  fruits  are  expected  to  expand 
the  industry  here.  There  is  no  change 
on  apples,  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  plums  and  berries  but  higher  rates 
for  grapefruit,  limes  and  lemons. 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup  will  sell  higher. 
Canada,  mainly  Quebec  and  Ontario,  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  maple  products,  turn¬ 
ing  out  some  five  million  dollars’  worth 
last  season.  Some  of  the  maple  sweets 
are  of  special  quality  and  may  still  find 
a  market  here.  One  effect  of  the  higher 
duty  on  white  sugar  will  be  to  increase 
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Soap  and  Ointment 

have  afforded  the  purest,  sweetest  and  most  satis* 
factory  method  of  caring  for  the  skin  and  hair. 


Calvin  Takes  Charge  of  the  Baby 


than  the  demand.  Growers  are  urged  to 
qpt  down  costs  and  use  only  the  best 
wheat  land  for  the  crop.  The  present 
need  is  declared  to  be  the  use  of  less  land 
for  the  wheat  crop,  especially  for  export 
wheats  which  include  hard  red  Winter, 
durum  wheat,  and  the  northwestern  ex¬ 
port  wheats. 

If  the  wheat  prices  stay  rather  low 
much  of  the  time  for  years  to  come,  it  is 
plain  that  the  farmers  who  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  wheat  at  low  cost  must  go  into  some¬ 
thing  else,  for  their  position  would  be 
something  like  that  of  the  eastern  farmer, 
while  the  West  was  being  developed  into 
a  competing  country  of  low  production 
cost.  The  eastern  farmer  was  swamped 
by  low  prices  until  he  had  shifted  his 
lines  of  production,  and  until  the  nearby 
market  had  grown  and  developed. 

Regarding  tlie  price  of  wheat  for  the 
next  seven  years,  it  should  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  past  seven  years  have 
included  several  very  favorable  market 
seasons  and  did  not  include  the  worst 
years  of  the  depression  following  the  war 
boom.  Wheat  might  sell  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  last  seven  years  and  still 
show  frequent  and  important  gains  over 
present  low  levels. 

With  cotton,  it  is  about  the  same  as 
for  wheat.  Some  growers  can  make  low- 
grade  cotton  profitably  at  low  prices. 
Others,  especially  in  the  southeastern  cot¬ 
ton  States,  are  being  forced  gradually 
into  growing  special,  high-priced  grades 
of  cotton  that  cannot  be  bandied  by  ma¬ 
chine  methods,  or  they  are  shifting  more 
or  less  to  different  crops. 

The  final  effect  of  the  new  tariff  is  be¬ 
ing  studied  by  dealers  and  reporters  as 
well  as  by  producers  and  farm  officials. 
The  new  rates  include  advances  of  one- 
third  or  more  in  many  important  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  effect  of  higher  rates  will  be 
seen  in  a  tendency  to  check  imports,  espe¬ 
cially  those  from  Canada,  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  some  countries  of 
the  Old  World,  except  when  prices  here 
are  unusually  high.  Butter,  now  taxed 
two  cents  a  pound  higher,  would  seldom 
be  imported  except,  perhaps,  the  fancy 
butter  from  Denmark  demanded  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  class  of  trade.  Expensive  foreign 
cheese  might  still  come  over,  but  not 
much  of  the  common  kind.  Meats,  dressed 
poultry  and  eggs  will  probably  be  sent 
here  in  still  smaller  quantities  under  or¬ 
dinary  market  conditions.  Dried  eggs 
are  still  likely  to  be  brought  in  to  some 
extent. 


production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the 
United  States  and  its  dependencies,  but 
the  large  quantity  brought  in  before  the 
change  in  the  tariff  may  keep  the  price  of 
sugar  down  for  a  while. 

If  these  conditions  result  in  raising  the 
price  of  sugar  and  maple  products  the 
honey  market  would  be  affected  more  or 
less  favorably.  The  present  condition  of 
the  honey  trade  is  dull  and  tendency  of 
prices  slightly  downward,  along  with  so 
many  other  farm  products.  There  is 
slight  demand  for  large  lots  either  for 
home  trade  or  for  export.  Prospects  for 
the  new  crop  have  been  hurt  by  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  in  most  producing  sections. 

G.  B.  F. 


Destroying  Garlic  or  Wild 
Onions 

I  noticed  on  page  710  where  M.  S.  of 
New  Jersey  desired  to  know  about  getting 
rid  of  garlic  in  pastures.  The  wild  onion 
sometimes  called  garlic  is  most  trouble¬ 
some  in  grain  fields,  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures.  I  know  no  way  of  eliminating  this 
pest  without  cultivation.  I  used  to  have 
considerable  trouble  with  it,  and  found 
the  only  remedy  is  to  plow  the  land  deep 
in  late  Fall  when  plants  are  about  12 
inches  high,  turning  tops  and  all  under 
completely  and  just  as  deep  as  possible. 
The  deeper  the  better.  After  thorough 
preparation  in  Spring,  plant  to  a  culti- 
vated*crop  like  corn  in  check  rows.  Keep 
the  crop  clean,  and  repeat  until  the  pest 
is  destroyed.  A  two-year  treatment  is 
generally  successful  in  exterminating  it. 

Virginia.  w.  H.  h. 


A  youth  with  a  penny  clutched  in  liis 
moist  hand  stood  on  tiptoe  in  front  of  a 
candy  counter,  inspecting  the  goods. 
Nothing  seemed  to  please  him  and  finally 
the  clerk,  in  exasperation,  said :  “See 
here,  young  fellow,  do  you  want  to  buy 
the  whole  world  with  a  fence  around  it 
for  a  penny?”  The  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  meditated  a  moment  and  then  re¬ 
plied  :  “Let’s  see  it.” — Norwalk  Sentinel. 


# ALERT  WOMEN-Make  Money! 

Sell  Priscilla  Dress  Fabrics,  Also 
Lingerie,  Hosiery,  Dry  Goods,  Men’s 
Shirts,  Christmas  Cards.  Easy,  pleas- 
ant  vocation.  Full  or  spare  time.  At¬ 
tractive  samples  furnished. Write  today. 

I.  FITZCHARLES  CO.  -i-  Tronlon,  N.  J. 

POTATO  GROWERS 

READ  THE 

American  Potato  Journal 

A  monthly  journal  devoted  to  all  phases  of  the 
potato  industry,  and  carrying  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  potato  production  and  marketing. 
Published  by  tlie  Potato  Association  of  America 
East  Lansing,  Midi. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  year 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW! . 

The  American  Polato  Journal.  East  Lansing.  Michigan 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 
The  American  Potato  Journal. 

Name  . 

St.  or  R.F.D.  No . 

T°wa  . State . 

I  ■  ■  Man’a  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

fcr  I  f  pad  Man’s  price.  Only  *28  with  bundle 

|  \  I  W#  I  I  tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
"  showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  S  ALIN  A,  KANSAS 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Flttintrn 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  W.ydell  St..  Newark.  N  J. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guhyer  s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
B!ack  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glasa; 
Andersen  s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  DOLLAR  Ctr 
BOOK  for  UvC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  YorK 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AUGUST  lG— that  is  the  day  when  The  R.  N.-Y. 

tour  to  the  Northwest  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies  will  start.  Two  weeks  travel  with  wonder¬ 
ful  scenery — the  great  grain  fields — Glacier  National 
Park— apple  and  pear  orchards — Banff — Lake  Louise 
— and  a  multitude  of  other  sights,  interesting,  educa¬ 
tional  and  all  done  in  comfort.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars  and  reservations. 

* 

ROGUEING,  in  horticulture  and  farming,  means 
taking  out  during  the  growing  season  those 
plants  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  desired  standard. 
Growers  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  who  care  for 
their  reputation  rogue  carefully,  not  only  to  re¬ 
move  diseased  and  seriously  wrong  type  plants,  but 
any  that  vary  noticeably  from  what  is  desired.  This 
work  concerns  not  only  growers  of  seed  and  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  It  is  especially  necessary  for  farmers 
who  raise  small  fruits,  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc. 
Ii  may  not  he  possible  to  stem  serious  infestations 
of  disease,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
these  things  have  become  serious  because  careful 
rogueing  was  not  done  at  first.  The  scattering  dis¬ 
eased  plants  have  acted  like  firebrands  to  set  the 
whole  place  in  a  blaze.  How  many  plantations  of 
red  raspberries  and  blackcaps  might  have  been 
saved  by  prompt  removal  of  sickly  plants?  This  is 
a  matter  worth  considering  by  all  who  are  now  plant¬ 
ing  varieties  supposed  to  he  immune,  or  nearly  so. 
The  immunity  may  be  partly  inherent  and  partly 
the  result  of  persistent  rogueing.  If  the  latter  is 
neglected,  an  appreciable  amount  of  disease  may 
creep  in. 

* 

A  LETTER  from  a  young  farmer  in  Central  New 
York  contains  questions  about  making  pork  on 
Alfalfa.  He  apparently  believes  that  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  pork  on  a  small  scale  at  a  profit  under  his 
conditions.  He  grows  Alfalfa.  This  legume,  where 
it  does  well,  is  highly  valuable  as  a  hog  pasture.  In 
Illinois,  for  instance,  it  is  figured  to  be  worth  as 
much  as  $50  an  acre  per  year  for  this  purpose.  Red 
clover  is  worth  considerably  less.  Facts  of  record 
show  that  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  in  that  State  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  500  lbs.  of  pork  in  a  year,  in  addition  to 
that  made  on  the  grain  fed.  Alfalfa  does  well  in 
many  areas  of  the  East.  Our  young  friend  has  been 
rold  that  he  cannot  afford  to  convert  his  Alfalfa 
into  pork  if  he  keeps  dairy  cows.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  Legume  pasture  for  pork  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  supplemented  with  barley  when  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  corn.  As  to  the  hog  market, 
touched  on  by  our  inquirer,  we  note  that  from  June 
30  to  July  3  hog  prices  in  Chicago  averaged  15c  a 
ewt.  higher  than  they  were  at  that  market  the  week 
before.  The  highest  price  there  on  July  3  was  $9.75. 
paid  for  light  butchers  weighing  ISO  to  200  lbs., 
while  for  hogs  scaling  150  to  185  lbs.  the  average 
was  $9.50  to  $9.60  per  c-wt.  At  the  New  York  City 
stockyards  on  the  same  day,  the  market  showed  in¬ 
creasing  strength,  Yorkers  weighing  160  to  200  lbs. 
realizing  $10.50,  and  roughs  $7.50  to  $S  a  cwt.  Prices 
for  these  weights  have  recently  increased  at  Buffalo 
and  some  other  up-State  markets.  There  are  about 
340, 000  hogs  on  farms  in  New  York  State,  and 
over  840,000  in  Pennsylvania. 

* 

WE  HAVE  a  question  about  milk  yields  by 
goats.  The  records  of  42  Toggenburg,  Saanen, 
Nubian  and  Alpine  does,  recently  reported  by  Hr. 
,T.  W.  Thompson  of  Kansas,  show  that  they  averaged 
4.6  quarts  at  a  milking.  The  highest  yield  was  7U 
quarts.  Four  does  gave  six  quarts  each.  Most  of 


the  does  were  Toggenburgs.  The  42  head  were 
owned  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Texas,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Illinois.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
in  parts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
lor  goats  of  the  standard  milk  breeds  at  prices  that 
are  profitable  to  established  breeders. 

* 

REPORTS  from  several  sections  of  New  York 
State  show  that  the  corn  web-worm  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  corn  plants  early  in  June. 
These  web-worms  are  to  be  found  working  in  young 
corn  plants  and  on  the  roots  of  grasses.  These  small 
slender  worms,  or  almost  naked  caterpillars,  spin 
tubes  of  silk  underground  wherever  they  happen  to 
be  feeding,  and  their  work,  in  the  aggregate,  ac¬ 
counts  for  enormous  losses.  When  the  attack  occurs 
in  meadows  or  in  pastures,  which  are  favorite  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  for  corn  web-worms,  the  loss  is  spread 
out  rather  evenly  and  is  often  overlooked,  but  when 
young  corn  is  attacked  the  loss  may  he  complete. 
The  only  practical  remedy  is  to  plow,  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  all  grass  sod  intended  for  corn  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Furthermore,  it  shows  good  judgment  to 
avoid  planting  corn  after  old  pastures  are  plowed 
if  an  examination  shows  the  webs  to  be  present 
about  the  roots  of  the  grass.  When  these  worms 
have  done  this  damage  in  the  cornfield  the  corn 
may  often  he  replanted  with  little  danger.  Where 
the  corn  crop  is  grown  for  silage,  sunflowers  may 
he  used.  They  have  the  advantage  of  making  sat¬ 
isfactory  growth  for  silage  in  a  shorter  time  than 
corn  and  they  are  not  subject  to  attack  from  this 
corn  web-worm. 

* 

ALTHOUGH  the  production  of  the  midseason 
potato  crop  was  expected  to  be  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  shipments  have 
been  unexpectedly  heavier  from  some  States,  and 
markets  have  been  amply  supplied.  The  tendency 
of  prices  was  downward  around  the  first  of  the 
month,  reaching  a  level  of  about  $3  per  barrel  in  the 
leading  shipping  section  in  the  Eastern  Shore  region. 
Prices  in  the  large  cities  ranged  from  $3  to  $4.50. 
Possibly  the  market  would  be  a  little  higher  if  times 
were  better  but  the  heavy  shipments,  so  far,  are  of 
themselves  enough  to  explain  a  declining  trend.  The 
crop  is  doing  well  in  northern  producing  sections 
and  probably  it  is  just  as  well,  all  conditions  con¬ 
sidered,  that  the  acreage  was  not  increased  to  any 
great  extent  this  Spring. 

* 

WHAT  is  commonly  called  “sowed  corn”  re¬ 
mains  one  of  our  "most  dependable  forage 
crops,  and  there  is  still  time  to  plant  it  in  our  north¬ 
ern  country.  There  are  two  general  plans  where 
only  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  expected.  One  is  to 
sow  broadcast  and  harrow  it  in  like  any  grain.  This 
makes  short  stalks,  and  drought  about  kills  it.  The 
ether,  and  probably  better  plan,  is  to  plant  in  drills 
far  enough  apart  for  one  cultivation.  That  gives  it 
a  better  chance  against  dry  weather.  Corn  grown 
in  this  way  is  likely  to  pay  for  heavy  application  of 
nitrogen.  No  grain  is  expected,  and  strong  stimulant 
of  leaf  and  stalk  growth  is  needed.  A  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  at  least  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
works  well,  and  under  ordinary  growing  conditions 
the  corn  will  use  it  all.  Sudan,  millet  and  Soy  beans 
may  still  he  planted  with  fair  probability  of  getting 
something.  But  if  bulk  of  palatable  forage  is  what 
is  wanted,  corn  is  the  tested  crop. 

COUNTRY  people  are  sometimes  amused  by  city 
guests  who  say,  frankly,  that  they  cannot  stand 
the  quiet  of  the  country — it  makes  them  nervous. 
The  sounds  of  the  city — hooting  cars,  screeching 
brakes,  banging  ash  cans,  and  riveting  machines, 
with  an  undercurrent  of  blasting  for  foundations, 
are  music  in  their  ears.  The  Noise  Abatement  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  New  York  City  Health 
Commissioner  last  year  gives  an  unpleasant  view  of 
these  cheery  city  noises.  It  asserts  that  both  health 
and  efficiency  are  impaired  by  them. 

“This  committee,”  the  report  said,  “after  a  study  of 
data  so  far  made  available  through  research,  declares 
that  the  continual  pressure  of  strident  sound  to  which 
New  Yorkers  are  subjected  tends  to  produce  impair¬ 
ment  of  hearing,  to  introduce  harmful  strain  upon  the 
nervous  system  leading  to  neurasthenic  and  psychas¬ 
thenic  states,  to  cause  loss  of  efficiency  of  workers  and 
thinkers,  and  finally  to  interfere  so  gravely  with  sound, 
refreshing  .sleep  that  rest  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases 
impossible.” 

Specifically,  the  sub-committee  of  physicians  found 
definite  proof  that  noise  produces  undue  pressure  on 
the  brain,  affects  metabolism,  produces  partial  or  total 
deafness  (upon  long  exposure),  prevents,  concentration, 
retards  learning  both  in  children  and  in  adults,  and 
interferes  seriously  with  the  normal  development  of  in¬ 
fants  and  young  children. 


As  to  the  effect  of  noise  on  efficiency,  the  commission 
reported  .that  the  findings  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Morgan  of 
Northwestern  University  and  others  showed  serious  re¬ 
tardation  in  the  production  of  office  workers. 

Perhaps  it  does  seem  lonesome  to  a  city  man  to 
sit  under  the  old  trees  of  the  farmstead,  watching 
the  rosy  afterglow  of  the  Summer  sunset,  but  no  one 
ever  felt  undue  pressure  on  the  brain  from  the  song 
of  a  belated  bird,  or  suffered  nerve  strain  from  the 
distant  “ker-chug”  of  a  bullfrog.  No,  any  normal 
person  realizes  that  the  sweet  serenity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  the  one  place 

“When  silence,  like  a  poultice  comes 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound.” 

* 

WHILE  there  was  not  much  change  in  prices 
of  eggs  near  the  first  of  July  the  market  posi¬ 
tion  showed  some  improvement  because  of  the  lighter 
market  supplies,  as  compared  with  preceding  months 
or  with  last  season.  The  time  of  heaviest  produc¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  come  earlier  this  year  and  the 
decrease  also  started  earlier.  The  weak  point  in  the 
egg  situation  now  is  the  lighter  consuming  demand. 
Eggs  are  both  a  food  and  a  luxury  and  some  con¬ 
sumers  appear  to  have  reduced  their  purchases  and 
substituted  cheaper  foods  to  some  extent.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  trade  that  the  demand  began  to  im¬ 
prove  again  in  June  and  became  almost  as  good  as 
in  June,  1929.  This  renewed  demand  for  eggs  is  one 
of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  general  situation. 
Another  side  of  the  poultry  market  shows  also  a 
feature  which  promises  well  in  the  long  run.  Larger 
receipts  of  old  fowls  caused  the  price  to  decline  a 
little  in  June  but  culling  out  these  old  birds,  most 
of  them  no  doubt  poor  layers,  is  sure  to  cut  the  cost 
of  egg  production. 

THE  cotton  acreage  is  figured  at  2.7  per  cent  less 
than  last  year,  or  45,815,000  acres  for  the  entire 
country.  Texas  leads  all  States  by  far,  with  17,500,- 
000  acres.  Other  States  running  over  1,000,000 
acres  are  :  Mississippi,  4,314,000 ;  Oklahoma,  4, 076- 
GOO  ;  Arkansas,  4,012,000 ;  Georgia,  3,81S,000 ;  Ala¬ 
bama,  3,652,000 ;  Louisiana,  2,971,000 ;  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  2,205,000 ;  North  Carolina,  1,724,000 ;  Tennes¬ 
see,  1,227,000.  Weather  in  considerable  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  territory  is  too  dry  and  hot,  ten  States  showing 
temperatures  above  100  and  three  up  to  106.  Arizona 
has  46,000  acres  in  Egyptian  long  staple. 

* 

They  want  to  consolidate  everything. 

HIS  was  the  remark  made  by  a  recent  caller 
who  has  been  all  his  life  a  public  school  teacher. 
He  was  not  from  New  York  State,  and  referred  to 
conditions  in  other  localities  as  he  had  observed 
them.  He  strongly  disapproved  of  school  consolida¬ 
tion  against  The  will  and  evident  welfare  of  country 
communities.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  consoli¬ 
dators  being  in  great  power,  and  “spreading  them¬ 
selves  like  a  green  bay  tree,”  as  the  Psalmist  re¬ 
marked  in  reference  to  certain  persons.  But  there 
is  still  a  chance  for  those  who  will  to  save  their 
country  schools.  This  lies  in  the  strong  united  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  who  do  not  want  their  young  children 
taken  from  their  supervision  and  care,  carted  in 
crowded  buses  to  the  town  in  early  morning  and 
brought  back  after  dark.  A  Winter  of  that  sort  of 
thing  may  damage  the  health  and  habits  of  any 
child.  Vigorous  protest  by  an  entire  community  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  is  the  “voice  of  the  people” 
which  educational  authorities  do  not  like  to  ignore. 
The  time  to  start  such  local  work  is  before  the  con¬ 
solidation  movement  gets  going. 


Brevities 

Lightning  protection — page  S62. 

Bread — good  to  eat  and  good  for  us — providing  both 
nutriment  and  vitamines. 

Parts  of  the  mower  need  frequent  oiling.  Once  in 
the  forenoon  is  not  enough. 

“He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man.” 

Alberta,  Canada,  is  growing  sugar  beets.  The  sugar 
crop  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  24,000  tons. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  claims  among  its  population  the 
oldest  man  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  Negro,  Major 
Bond,  born  a  slave  in  Georgia,  115  years  ago. 

Prof.  Pearson,  of  Cornell,  says  that  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  a  pound  of  pork  increased  from  three  cents 
i>i  1902  to  15  cents  in  1929.  Higher  wages  of  han¬ 
dlers,  and  the  large  amount  of  the  product  packaged, 
are  the  main  causes. 

Yes,  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  harbor  currant  or  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  in  parts  of  New  York  State,  as  they  are 
alternate  hosts  of  the  pine  blister  rust.  The  State 
agricultural  authorities  have  power  to  destroy  currants 
and  gooseberries  in  forbidden  sections. 

Among  the  “Lost  and  Found”  advertisements  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  recently  we  saw  the  following: 
“Lost — Lion  cub  six  months  old  from  an  automobile ; 
answers  to  the  name  of  Rex.  Reward,  no  questions 
asked.”  We  have  heard  of  a  good  many  careless  motor¬ 
ists,  but  never  before  of  one  tvho  lost  a  lion  cub. 
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A  Lesson  in  War  Tax 

GERMANY  is  offering  the  world  a  lesson  in  na¬ 
tional  economics,  and  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  refuse  to  accept  it.  Twenty  years  back  Ger¬ 
many  was  dominated  with  the  military  spirit.  Her 
war  lords  had  developed  the  greatest  fighting  mecha¬ 
nism  the  world  had  yet  known.  Her  social,  commer¬ 
cial  and  political  life  was  focused  on  the  triumph  of 
war  and  the  glory  of  victory.  Four  years  of  war¬ 
fare  destroyed  the  delusion.  It  humbled  Germany’s 
proud  navy,  demoralized  its  army,  and  exiled  its 
kaiser.  The  commerce  of  Germany  was  destroyed, 
its  productive  forces  were  paralyzed,  its  credit 
ruined,  and  its  resources  of  food  well-nigh  exhausted. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  required  that  Ger¬ 
many  destroy  her  navy,  disband  her  army,  and  not 
only  destroyed  her  military  machine  but  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  build  another  at  least  in  the 
period  of  the  present  generation.  In  addition  the 
treaty  bound  her  to  pay  large  sums  as  reparation  of 
the  damages  to  some  of  the  allied  nations  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  terms  seemed  hard  and 
crushing.  Without  navy  or  military  forces  Germany 
seemed  crippled. 

The  Allies  were  thinking  of  their  own  safety,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  lands  and  homes,  but  they 
served  Germany  better  than  they  knew.  A  country 
without  navy  or  army,  guns  or  forts,  had  nothing  to 
pay  for  militarism.  Its  people  could  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  industry.  Germany  has  done  so.  Her  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  revived.  Her  commerce  has 
grown.  Her  merchant  marine  is  better  than  ever 
before.  Her  reparation  payments  are  now  fixed  at 
$488,000,000  annually,  but  the  English  have  a  mili¬ 
tary  budget  of  $547,000,000,  France  $523,000,000,  and 
the  United  States  $741,000,000.  German  can  pay  her 
reparation  payments  out  of  the  saving  in  military 
preparation  and  have  a  comfortable  balance  left. 
If  she  had  been  allowed  to  rebuild  her  navy  and 
her  army  to  compete  with  her  European  neighbors  in 
fighting  strength,  the  burden  might  well  be  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

Without  army  or  navy  or  freedom  to  produce  them 
Germany  has  changed  in  12  years  from  a  military 
despotism  to  a  self-governing  people,  and  promises 
in  the  next  decade  or  two  to  outstrip  France  and 
England  in  industrial  wealth,  and  in  world  trade. 
The  lesson  emphasizes  itself.  A  nation  surrounded 
by  strong  military  forces,  but  without  war-like  ma¬ 
terial  of  its  own,  may  be  safe  from  attack,  and 
outdistance  its  national  neighbors  in  industry, 
economic  wealth  and  cultural  developments.  No 
stronger  argument  could  be  presented  for  disai'ma- 
ment  of  the  nations  of  the  whole  world. 


That  Baby  Peril  Again 

A  LOCAL  health  officer  commends  The  R.  N.-Y. 

for  painstaking  efforts  to  get  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,  but  complains  that  we  were  wrong  in  what 
we  said  about  ice  cream  on  page  787,  under  the 
caption,  “Peril  to  Babies,”  because  ice  cream  or  its 
parts  must  be  pasteurized  or  cooked. 

This  does  not  cover  our  criticisms  of  the  new 
regulations.  The  point  is  that  New  York  State  milk 
producers  are  discriminated  against.  Regulations 
are  enforced  against  them  that  are  not  required  of 
producers  who  ship  milk  and  cream  into  the  State 
from  points  outside  the  New  York  milk  shed.  The 
last  Legislature  appropriated  $90,000  extra  to  en¬ 
able  the  health  department  to  correct  this  discrimi¬ 
nation.  The  proposed  changes  were  opposed  by  milk 
dealers,  ice  cream  manufacturers  and  organization 
leaders.  The  final  outcome  is  one  rule  for  milk  and 
cream  used  in  liquid  form,  and  another  rule  for 
milk  and  cream  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  inspection  for  the  liquid  milk  and  cream  be¬ 
gins  with  the  cow  and  carries  through  to  the  stable, 
the  milk  house  and  the  pail  down  to  the  milk  stool. 
There  are  no  such  regulations  or  inspections  of  milk 
or  cream  coming  into  the  State  from  beyond  the 
New  York  milk  shed  for  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream,  or  so  far  for  any  other  purpose.  Cream 
coming  into  the  State  is  gathered  two  or  three  times 
a  week  from  cows  and  stables  and  utensils  that  have 
never  been  examined  or  inspected.  It  has  always 
gone  into  liquid  consumption  as  well  as  into  ice 
cream,  and  once  in  the  State  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do 
so.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  ice  cream  products 
are  pasteurized  or  cooked.  The  liquid  milk  and 
cream  is  pasteurized,  too,  and  the  inspection  regu¬ 
lations  are  imposed  in  addition.  The  effect  of  it  all 
is  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  for  our  home 
farmers,  and  allow  cheaper  cream  to  come  to  our 
markets  and  reduce  the  price  of  our  higher  quality 
goods.  This  is  a  discrimination  against  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State  that  cannot  be  defended.  If 
bugs  in  liquid  cream  are  a  danger  to  health,  bugs  in 


ice  cream  are  an  equal  peril. 

We  invite  any  health  officer  in  the  State  to  defend 
the  regulations  exempting  ice  cream  from  the  sani¬ 
tary  requirements  for  liquid  milk  and  cream.  We 
do  not  propose  to  let  up  on  this  subject  until  the 
abuse  is  corrected. 


Agricultural  Credits 

THE  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Farm  Bank,  serving  New  York  and  New  England, 
announces  that  the  rate  of  discount  on  all  loans,  in¬ 
cluding  renewals,  is  now  4  per  cent,  which  is  the 
lowest  rate  the  bank  has  been  able  to  make. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  generally*  be  possible 
for  banks,  trust  companies  and  agricultural  credit 
corporations  rediscounting  notes  of  farmers  with 
this  bank  to  reflect  in  turn  to  such  farmers  these  de¬ 
creasing  money  rates.  As  long  as  the 'discount  rate 
of  4  per  cent  is  in  effect  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum  for  the  original  borrower  is  mandatory 
in  the  case  of  rediscounts  by  such  corporations. 

The  intermediate  bank  does  not  make  loans  direct 
to  producers.  The  loans  are  made  through  local 
banks,  and  then  discounted  by  the  intermediate 
credit  bank  as  provided  in  the  agricultural  credit 
act  of  1923. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  June,  1930 


t - 

— 40 -at.  Units- 

"i 

State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

143,544 

47,453 

New  Jersey  . 

98,529 

1,919 

62 

Pennsylvania  . 

411.186 

34,762 

8,373 

Vermont  . 

119.901 

12,040 

Connecticut  . 

20,807 

573 

Massachusetts  . 

10.859 

493 

Maryland  . 

9.917 

750 

Canada  . 

4,478 

Illinois  . 

200 

Indiana  . 

2,400 

Wisconsin  . 

1,216 

Minnesota  . 

550 

Missouri  . 

600 

Ohio  . 

3,190 

Tennessee  . 

2,553 

Kentucky  . 

400 

Arkansas  . 

208 

Iowa  . 

192 

Total,  June,  1930  .  .  . 

2,963,663 

209,868 

56,088 

Total,  June,  1929  .  .  . 

3,042,385 

288,658 

76,499 

Total,  June  1928  .  .  . 

2,998,430 

193,885 

46,203 

New  York  furnishec 

77.25  per 

cent  of  the  milk,  and 

68.2  per  cent  of  the 
June,  1930. 

cream  coming  into  the 

city  for 

The  Monopoly  of  Surplus  and  Hunger 

VER-PRODUCTION  is  a  convenient  alibi  for 
economic  ills.  We  all  use  the  term  to  express 
visible  conditions,  but  after  all  is  it  anything  more 
than  the  visible  result  of  an  artificial  system  that 
we  have  built  up  for  ourselves,  and  not  in  itself  the 
cause  of  our  business  depression?  If  we  accept 
those  who  court  vanity  and  love  power,  the  material 
essentials  that  we  get  out  of  it  all  are  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  To  make  sure  of  these  in  time  of  in¬ 
firmity  and  age  the  system  drives  us  on  in  a  mad 
rush  to  accentuate  more  than  we  need  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  avoid  want  and  charity  later  on  in  life.  The 
few  who  can  indulge  themselves  without  limit  are 
so  few  they  do  not  count  in  numbers.  Substantially 
all  of  us  skimp  in  some  measure  in  food,  in  clothing, 
and  in  our  home  comforts.  Millions  of  people  in  this 
country,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  world,  are 
born,  live  and  die  in  poverty.  During  their  whole 
lives  they  are  hungry,  ill-clad  and  poorly  housed. 
Through  lack  of  proper  food,  suitable  clothing  and 
sanitary  housing  they  contract  disease  and  endure 
suffering.  Then  we  offer  them  a  paltry  dole  of 
charity.  With  these  conditions  staring  us  in  the 
lace  is  it  not  a  contradiction  to  say  that  our  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  is  due  to  a  surplus  of  necessities 
of  life?  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  trouble  comes  from  lack  of  consumption?  If 
this  is  true,  and  its  seems  conclusive,  we  may  reduce 
production  to  the  lowest  volume  that  will  sustain 
life  for  the  survivors,  but  it  will  be  at  a  terrible 
cost  to  all  of  us,  and  starvation  to  many.  Reduced 
production  seems  almost  an  unavoidable  expediency 
of  our  present  economic  system,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  promise  a  development  of  the  fullest  possibilities 
of  the  human  race. 

Under  our  administration  of  the  institution  of 
private  property,  we  have  succeeded  in  production, 
but  we  fail  utterly  in  any  approach  to  fairness  in 
our  method  of  distribution.  Logically  the  people 
who  produce  wealth  should  he  the  wealthy  class. 
They  are  not,  because  we  have  failed  to  devise  and 
maintain  an  equitable  system  for  distribution.  Our 
high  cost  of  distribution  discourages  urban  consump¬ 


tion  and  gives  an  appearance  of  over-production 
when  people  are  underfed  and  under-clothed.  Then 
the  system  places  the  producer  under  mortgages  and 
bonds  and  indebtedness  and  taxes.  It  forces  him  to 
increase  production  and  practice  abstinence  to  meet 
these  expenses.  It  is  flattering  to  our  enterprise  to 
say  that  we  have  produced  an  over-abundance.  It 
would  be  a’  reproof  to  admit  that  we  stick  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  condemns  us  to  a  life  of  under-consumption. 

When  producers  and  consumers  who  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  assume  the  task  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution  to  a  parity  with  cost  of  production, 
the  word  over-production  will  disappear  from  our 
vocabularies. 


Conditions  in  Southern  Illinois 

Apples  are  not.  one-fourth  of  a  crop  in  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois ;  very  small  and  poor.  In  all  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  peaches  in  this  section  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  peach.  We  need  rain  as  there  have  been  but 
three  light  showers  for  weeks. 

Wheat  is  all  cut  and  some  thrashed.  They  are  of¬ 
fering  G5  cents  a  bushel.  Flour  is  around  $4  per  100 ; 
bran,  $1.80;  shorts,  $2.10;  eggs,  17c  doz. ;  heavy  hens, 
15c  lb. ;  veal  calves,  10c  lb. ;  veal  at  the  butcher  shoi) 
is  35  to  40c  a  pound  ;  no  even  balance  at  all.  j.  L. 

Washington  Co.,  Ill. 


Canadian  Fruit  Crop 

Prospects  for  the  fruit  crop  in  Canada  this  year  are 
encouraging.  Cherries,  plums,  peaches,  pears  and 
grapes,  all  indicate  a  considerable  increase  over  last 
year  ranging  from  9  per  cent  in  the  case  of  cherries  to 
34  per  cent  for  plums.  Apples  promise  well'  and  while 
the  total  crop  is  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year,  in¬ 
dications  point  to  a  yield  equal  to  or  slightly  heavier 
than  the  average  commercial  crop  for  the  five-year 
period  1925-29,  estimated  at  3,178,124  barrels.  The 
strawberry  and  raspberry  production  will  be  less  this 
year  than,  in  1929;  the  estimate  is  12,934,555  quarts  of 
strawberries,  and  4,569,220  quarts  of  raspberries. 

The  1930  crop  of  grapes,  according  to  the  present 
prospects,  will  total  over  60,510,000  lbs.  or  more  than 
10,000,000-lb.  increase  over  last  year.  Peaches  this 
year  in  Ontario  promise  to  yield  737,605  bushels,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  120,000  bushels  compared  with  1929  and 
the  crop  in  British  Columbia  is  estimated  at  57,871 
bushels  the  same  as  last  year.  Ontario  peaches,  grown 
in  the.  Niagara  Peninsula  situated  between  Hamilton 
and  Niagara  Falls,  cannot  be  beaten  anywhere  in  the 
world  for  size  and  lusciousness. 

Pears,  which  are  grown  principally  in  Ontario, 
British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia,  promise  a  yield  this 
year  of  43S,418  bushels  or  about  90,000  bushels  more 
than  last  year. 

The  principal  commercial  fruit  districts  in  Canada 
are  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec. 


Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Conditions 

The  middle  of  June  found  farm  prospects  encouraging 
in  some  ways  and  not  so  good  in  others.  There  have 
been  some  important  crop  changes  made  this  year 
which  are  a  result  of  both  the  weather  and  profitable 
crop  successes  of  last  year. 

.  Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  farm  factor  this  year 
is  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop.  Seeding  was  light,  any¬ 
way,  due  to  a  drought  last  Summer,  and  many  farmers 
are  depending  on  their  last  year's  meadows  to  augment 
their  forage  needs.  Despite  the  abundant  amount  of 
rainfall,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  apparent  lightness 
ot  the  hay,  which  is  short  and  thin.  The  failure  of  the 
hay  crop  to  come  up  to  standard  has  caused  a  turn  to 
other  crops  that  may  be  used  for  forage.  There  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  corn  acreage  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  add  to  the  forage  supply.  This  crop,  not  only 
makes  a  good  green  crop  for  feeding  to  cows  but  the 
stovers  can  be  used  for  feeding  purposes  during  the 
Winter.  Many  farmers  are  planning  to  feed  corn 
stover  the  coming  Winter  as  a  means  of  conserving 
hay.  One  feeding  of  corn  stover  to  cows  every  day 
means  that  the  hay  will  last  that  much  longer. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  bean  acreage  this 
year.  This  comes  as  a  result  of  a  profitable  crop  last 
year.  Last  Fall  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  past  several 
years  that  was  ideal  for  bean  harvest.  The  yield  was 
a  little  better  than  the  average  and  prices  were  good. 
Due  to  the  good  harvest  weather,  the  thrashed  beans 
were  of  a  better  than  average  class  and  .the  pick  was 
consequently  light.  The  success  of  last  year’s  bean 
crop  has  even  caused  some  of  the  potato  farmers  to  try 
beans  this  year,  and  farmers  who  make*  a  practice  of 
raising  beans  were  so  encouraged  that  many  of  them 
have  increased  their  acreage  this  year. 

There  has  been  some  trouble  with  the  bean  weevil 
this  year  but  on  the  whole  the  bean  fields  show  a  good 
stand  at  present.  Perry  marrows  and  .the  kidneys  are 
the  predominating  varieties  with  scattering  fields  of 
mediums,  yellow-eyes  and  Japanese  beans,  the  latter  a 
new  variety  introduced  from  Japan  that  is  being  tried 
by  a  few  farmers  .this  year. 

Taken  all  together  the  crop  prospects  this  year  are 
on  a  par  with  those  of  former  years  with  the  exception 
ot  hay  and  wheat,  much  of  the  latter  was  winter- 
killed.  However,  other  crops  are  expected  to  make  up 
for  these  deficiencies,  h  b  p 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 

.The  potato  crop  in  Northeastern  Ohio  is  more  prom¬ 
ising  than  a  short  time  ago.  Many  potatoes  have  been 
recently  planted  and  thus  escaped  .the  long  dry  spell 
and  the  late  frosts  in  May.  Leaf  hoppers,  small,  green, 
winged,  sucking  insects,  have  appeared  in  many  of 
Ohio’s  fields  and  may  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
crop  unless  proper  control  measures  are  taken  at  once. 
Frequent  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  will  kill  the 
hoppers  and  control  early  blight.  Arsenate  of  lead  added 
to  the  mixture  will  make  it  more  effective  against  in¬ 
sects. 

It  is  thought  that  roasting  ears  will  be  on  the  market 
by  July  15.  This  is  almost  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  Blackberries,  raspberries  and  gooseberries  give 
promise  of  a  fair  to  good  crop.  Black  raspberries  have 
been  selling  for  around  $9  per  bushel  on  the  Cleveland 
market.  Gooseberries,  about  $4  per  bushel ;  sour  eher- 
ries,  $3;  sweet  cherries,  $4.50;  red  currants,  $3.50  to 
$4.  Eggs  have  advanced  slightly.  •  f.  s.  h. 
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mayonnaise  added.  String  beans,  either 
green  or  wax,  form  the  basis  of  many 
salad  combinations ;  the  tiny  Refugee 
beans,  canned  whole,  are  especially  at¬ 
tractive.  We  usually  can  some  of  the 
yellow-podded  variety  whole  to  use  for 
salad  garnishes.  Canned  Limas  and  red 
kidney  beans  are  fine  for  salads. 

Canned  carrots  are  a  standby  when 
fresh  ones  are  not  available.  We  can  the 
young,  tender  carrots  whole,  or  halve  then 
lengthwise,  then  cut  as  desired  when 
making  salad.  They  are  especialy  at¬ 
tractive  for  garnishing  if  fancy  vegetable 
cutters  are  used.  We  pack  the  carrots  in 
pint  jars  without  peeling  or  blanching 
and  process  one  hour  (hot-water 
method)  ;  always  counting  time  from  the 
full  boil.  This  time  may  seem  short, 
according  to  usual  rules,  but  we  have  had 
perfect  success  with  it,  and  the  carrots 
retain  their  crispness.  The  time  applies  to 
young,  tender  carrots ;  lengthen  boiling 
period  for  larger  carrots.  Canned  salsify 
or  vegetable  oyster  is  also  good  in  salads. 
Slice,  pack  in  jars  and  sterilize  two 
hours.  Some  housewives  contend  that  these 
vegetables  can  .be  kept  fresh  in  the  cellar 
for  Winter  use,  but  all  cellars  are  not 
satisfactory  for  vegetable  storage,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  tender  young  vegetables, 
which  are  so  much  more  satisfactory 


were  blue,  green  and  rose.  With  cotton 
sports  dresses,  these  briefs  are  often  made 
to  match  the  dress. 

One  of  our  readers  asked  whether  he 
could  get  any  sort  of  a  mat  to  put  in  the 
bathtub  to  prevent  skidding.  We  saw 
recently  some  “footsure”  mats  for  this 
purpose ;  they  were  thin  and  pliable,  and 
had  little  suction  cups  on  the  bottom 
that  held  them  in  place.  They  cost  $2.75. 
We  think  such  a  mat  would  be  valuable 
insurance  where  there  is  an  old  or  in¬ 
firm  person  in  the  family,  for  a  fall  in 
the  bathtub  may  have  very  serious  re¬ 
sults. 

We  noted  some  pretty  candlewick  bed¬ 
spreads  for  $2.45  each,  both  double  and 
single  sizes.  The  material  is  a  soft 
weave  of  unbleached  muslin,  tufted  in 
colors  in  either  a  flower  pattern  or  a  link 
and  line  design.  Colors  were  x-ose,  gi-een, 
blue,  gold,  orchid  and  cream.  Such  bed¬ 
spreads  are  desirable  for  Summer,  as  they 
are  very  light,  and  need  no  ironing;  they 
are  put  through  suds,  rinsed,  and  dried 
in  the  wind.  We  infer  this  inexpensive 
candle-wicking  is  done  by  machinery,  and 
the  designs  are  simpler  than  the  elaborate 
old  hand-made  patterns. 

Diploma  cases  noted  in  several  shops 
cost  from  95  cents  to  $3.75.  They  are 
metal  cylinders  with  a  screw  top,  and  a 
ring  and  chain  to  carry  them.  There  is 


The  laundry  illustrated  teas  planned  by  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  well  known 
as  an  authority  on  domestic  science,  for  Mrs.  Elbert  II.  Gary.  In  addition  to 
the  large  trashing  machine  and  ironer,  there  is  a  dryer,  and  much  as  we  prefer 
open-air  drying,  in  sun  and  wind,  this  convenience  is  a  necessity  where  much 
work  is  done.  In  the  laundry  pictured  the  trails  had  an  expensive  sanitary  finish 
and  no  expense  was  spared  in  arranging  for  convenience.  A  well-planned  laun¬ 
dry  is  a  comfort  in  any  home  where  such  work  is  done. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


A  Prayer  for  Womankind 

God,  give  each  true  woman  her  own 
.small  house  to  keep — 

No  heart  should  ache  with  longing,  no 
hurt  should  go  too  deep — 

Grant  her  age-old  desire  ;  a  house  to  love 
and  keep. 

Give  her  a  man  beside  her — a  kind  man 
and  a  true, 

And  let  them  work  togethei’,  and  love — 
a  lifetime  through, 

And  let  her  mother  children  as  gentle 
women  do. 

Give  her  a  shelf  for  dishes,  aixd  a  shining 
box  for  bi-ead. 

A  white  cloth  for  her  table,  and  a  white 
spread  for  her  bed. 

A  shaded  lamp  at  nightfall  and  a  row 
of  books  to  read. 

God,  let  her  work  with  laughter,  and  let 
her  rest  with  sleep — 

No  life  can  truly  offer  a  peace  more  deep 
God,  give  each  true  good  woman,  her  own 
small  house  to  keep. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell. 

* 

Hebe  is  a  recipe  for  potato  salad  de 
luxe,  given  by  a  refrigeration  expert : 
Two  large  potatoes,  one  teaspoon  salt,  % 
tablespoon  vinegar,  %  teaspoon  mustard, 
three  tablespoons  salad  oil  or  butter,  % 
teaspoon  onion  juice.  Wash  and  boil  the 
potatoes  until  tender.  Peel  and  put 
through  the  ricer.  To  the  potatoes,  add 
the  salt,  salad  oil,  vinegar  and  onion 
juice.  Beat  well  and  let  stand  until  cool, 
shape  into  small  balls  and  chill  in  the 
refrigerator.  Place  each  ball  on  a  slice 
of  pickled  beet  and  serve  on  lettuce  with 
French  dressing. 

* 

A  frequent  sight  in  the  city,  these 
hot  days,  is  a  group  of  children  in 
bathing  suits,  dancing  around  in  the 
street  while  a'  fireman  turns  the  hose  on 
them,  from  some  adjoining  hydrant.  This 
is  one  of  the  minor  benevoleixces  that  give 
a  human  touch  to  the  business  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  city.  It  is  always  in  the 
districts  where  each  tall  tenement  house 
holds  the  population  of  a  village,  without 
a  village’s  opportunity  for  the  physical 
freedom  childhood  needs,  that  this  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  swimming  hole  is  provided. 
And  how  heartily  it  is  enjoyed  !  Skinny 
little  bodies,  fat  little  rolypolies,  in  all 
sorts  of  bathing  suits,  duck  and  dance  and 
squeal,  daring  the  big  fireman  to  try  the 
force  of  the  stream,  until  it  is  decided 
that  the  children  have  had  qnougli,  and 
they  continue  to  splash  in  the  remaining 
puddles  until  both  street  and  children  dry 
off.  Panting,  foam-lathered  work  horses 
often  receive  the  same  comfort  from  the 
hydrant,  but  we  need  to  see  the  happy 
children  to  realize  how  great  a  charity 
this  is. 

* 

The  Cleanliness  Institute  has  this  to 
say  regarding  washing  windows ; 

The  easiest  way  is  the  best  as  far  as 
washing  windows  is  concerned.  In  order 
to  keep  the  glass  panes  clean  and  shining, 
household  experts  recommend  a  solution 
made  by  adding  a  little  kerosene  to  a  thick 
soap  -paste.  This  should  be  applied  to  the 
windows  with  a  clean  cloth  or  sponge 
and  then  rinsed  away  with  clear,  hot 
water.  A  small  rubber  hose  is  convenient 
for  rinsing  the  exteriors.  _ 

Squeegees  help  to  dry  the  windows  and 
to  prevent  streaking.  The  long-handled 
variety  save  unnecessary  bending  and 
reaching.  To  add  a  final  polish  to  the 
windows  rub  them  thoroughly  with  old 
newspapers  or  a  clean  piece  of  chamois. 


Canning  Vegetables  for 
Salads 

In  our  list  of  home-canned  products, 
vegetables  for  salads  hold  almost  the 
first  place.  Though  especially  prized  in 
the  Winter  months  when  there  is  a  .short¬ 
age  of  salad  materials,  we  use  them  for 
emergency  salads  and  salad  garnishes. 
With  a  supply  in  the  farm  cellar,  the  call 
for  a  hurry-up  salad  can  always  be  met, 
even  when  market  or  garden  vegetables 
are  not  available. 

Combined  with  rice,  macaroni,  eggs 
cold  meats,  tuna  or  other  canned  fish, 
vegetables  furnish  main  dishes  in  endless 
variety.  Peas  are  especially  good  with 
fish  and  meats.  Asparagus  and  cauli¬ 
flower  are  included  in  the  salad  list,  and 
canned  chard  stalks  form  a  substitute  for 
celery  in  salads.  Canned  greens,  reheated, 
chopped  and  seasoned,  may  be  attrac¬ 
tively  molded,  garnished  with  egg  or 
served  on  slices  of  beet  or  cold  meat,  with 


than  the  overgrown  roots.  It  is  also  a 
convenience  to  have  them  ready  cooked 
for  emergency  use. 

Beets  should  not  be  omitted  from  the 
salad  list.  We  prefer  the  one-two-three 
rule  which  is  such  a  favorite  with  the 
It.  N.-Y.,  readers  that  its  reprint  is  often 
l'equested.  The  beets  are  sufficiently  tart 
for  salad  use  and  exceptionally  fine- 
flavored  for  serving  as  hot  butterd  beets, 
if  canned  according  to  rule.  In  fact,  our 
family  will  not  eat  factory-canned  beets 
after  using  these.  After  thorough  clean¬ 
ing,  the  beets  are  boiled  until  tender  and 
allowed  to  cool  enough  for  handling  with¬ 
out  putting  into  cold  water.  Slip  off 
skins,  cut  into  chunks  if  necesary,  pack 
into  jars  and  fill  jars  with  vinegar  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows  :  Heat  to  boiling  point 
one  cup  of  sugar-,  two  cups  of  vinegar, 
three  cups  of  water  (using  strained  water 
in  which  beets  were  cooked  helps  to  retain 
the  beet  color.)  Pour  the  boiling  vinegar 
over  the  packed  beets,  px-ocess  for  20 
minutes,  and  seal.  This  amount  will  fill 
about  five  pint  jars.  When  xising  for 
salad  garnishes,  .slice  and  cut  with 
vegetable  cutters. 

Canned  sweet  peppers  make  effective 
garnishes,  especially  ripe  yellow  or  red 
ones.  Here  is  a  simple  rule  for  canning 
sweet  peppers  without  cooking :  Remove 
seeds  from  two  dozen  peppers  using  both 
green  and  ripe  ‘peppers,  cut  in  halves  and 
cover  with  brine  made  with  a  handful  of 
salt  to  one  quart  of  water.  Let  stand 
over  night  or  a  half  day,  drain,  pack  into 
jars  and  cover  with  -hot  syrup  made  with 
one  quart  of  vinegar  and  one  cup  of 
bi'own  sugar.  Seal  jars. 

To  the  town  housewife,  who  now  has 
fresh  vegetables  available  in  the  market 
the  year  around,  the  canning  of  vegetables 
seems  like  a  useless  waste  of  .time  and 
energy,  but  the  country  home-maker,  who 
does  not  always  have  access  to  the 
markets,  finds  her  own  cellar  supply  of 
canned  vegetables  almost  a  necessity  in 
salad  making.  mbs.  h.  b. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  noted  among  the  underwear  re¬ 
cently  candy-striped  bi-iefs  for  women 
made  of  a  fast-colored  cotton,  price  69 
cents.  These  briefs  are  short  plainly 
tailored  panties  of  the  style  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  athletic  underwear.  The  stripes 


a  little  plate  on  which  name  or  initials 
may  be  engraved. 

Those  grotesque  rubber  floats  at  the 
bathing  beaches  are  more  extraordinary 
than  ever  this  yeai\  Simplest  of  all  are 
the  swim  rings  and  huge  balls  that  cost 
around  a  dollar ;  there  are  rings  with 
turtle  head  and  fins  that  cost  $1.50 ;  alli¬ 
gators  for  $2.49 ;  sea  serpents,  walruses 
and  dogs  costing  from  $7  .to  $9.  Rubber 
surfboards  ai’e  around  $7.  and  large  rub- 
ber  raft  mattresses  cost  $18.74.  Grouped 
in  a  regular  zoo,  these  animal  floats  ai-e 
some  of  the  most  amusing  things  we  see 
in  the  stores. 

A  portable  phonograph  in  a  case  was 
seen  recently  for  $9.94.  It  only  weighs 
121/2  lbs.,  and  measures  12x15  inches.  It 
has  space  for  10  10-in.  records. 


Electric  Ironing  Machine 
on  the  Farm 

The  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  been  making  a  study  of  electricity 
on  the  farm,  and  makes  the  following 
■statements  as  to  the  electric  ironing 
machine : 

A  new  labor-saving  device  for  the 
farm  home,  the  electric  Roiling  machine, 
was  used  experimentally  on  four  New 
Hampshire  farms  during  the  past  year 
and  proved  successful  and  desirable  on 
three  of  them,  practically  eliminating  the 
use  of  the  hand  iron  and  doing  the  iron¬ 
ing  job  in  one-third  to  one-half  the  time 
with  less  effort  for  the  operator.  The 
total  cost  of  opei-ating  an  ironing  machine 
was  about  $13  more  than  the  cost  of 
using  an  electric  flat  iron  during  the  year. 

This  was  the  information  obtained 
fx’orn  farms  in  New  Hampshire  which  are 
cooperating  with  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station  in  a 
rural-electrification  project.  A  complete 
report  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  new 
station  circular  No.  34.  “Electric  Laundry 
Equipment  on  the  Farm,”  written  by 
W.  T.  Ackerman,  specialist  in  rural 
electi-icity. 

The  total  cost  of  opei-ating  the  electric 
ironer  was  found  to  be  $17.01,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $3.96  for  the  electric  iron  and 
$21  for  the  washing  machine  for  the  year. 
These  figures  include  both  estimated  de¬ 
preciation  charge  and  cost  of  current. 
The  cui’rent  consumed  by  the  ironer  cost 
$4.51 ;  by  the  iron,  $3.2S ;  and  by  the 


washing  machine,  $2.94. 

Essential  requirements  of  ironing  ma¬ 
chines,  the  farm  woman  found,  are  rolls 
30  or  31  inches  in  length,  with  one 
“open”  end,  and  safe,  convient,  easily 
operated  eonti'olling  levers  and  switches. 
Short  rolls  limit  the  use  of  the  machine 
and  longer  rolls,  while  not  tested,  are 
not  desirable  because  they  add  to  the 
bulkiness  of  -the  machine. 

In  an  ironing  test  on  one  of  the  farms, 
a  total  of  10%  minutes  were  saved  when 
using  the  ironing  machine.  The  electric 
flat  ii’on  required  24%  minutes  for  .the 
particular  job.  and  the  ironing  machine 
14  minxites.  The  pieces  ironed  were : 
apron,  nightgown,  pillow  case,  sheet, 
tablecloth,  slip,  and  work  shirt. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

So  many  pleasant  things  have 'happened 
to  me  lately,  in  spite  of  the  rain.  One 
day  a  lady  in  Bi'ookfield,  a  nearby  town, 
called  me  to  say  how  much  she  enjoyed 
my  little  column  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y..  The 
fact  that  a  total  stranger  took  the 
trouble  to  call  through  a  switch  to  say  a 
kind  word  certainly  changed-  an  upset 
day  into  a  happy  one.  Every  time  some¬ 
thing  like  that  happens  I  resolve  to  do 
more  of  these  kind  little  things ;  we 
never  know  what  unhappiness  or  dis¬ 
couragement  they  may  offset.  Saturday 
I  had  the  most  interesting  letter  from 
another  stranger,  in  Northfield,  a  farm 
wife  with  six  youngsters.  I  look  forward 
to  our  meeting ;  for  a  sweeter  letter  I 
never  read  and  feel  sure  I  have  found’  a 
friend. 

How  many  readers  -use  horseradish 
tops  for  greens?  They  are  delicious,  do 
not  shrink  badly  and  are  quickly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  stems  do  not  seem  to  cook 
up  as  they  should,  but  since  the  leaves 
are  lai’ge  this  fault  is  of  little  account. 
Perhaps  I  wait  until  they  are  too  large. 
My  mother  says  milkweed  makes  nice 
greens.  It  must  be  very  young  and  tender. 

Nowadays  we  hear  a  lot  about  the 
housewife  having  a  kit  of  tools  of  her 
own,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  fine  if 
Friend  Husband  doesn’t  come  and  borrow 
them  and  neglect  their  return,  riiex^s  are 
handy.  Often  a  stubborn  cork  will  yield 
to  them  where  fingers  or  corkscrews 
would  fail. 

Sale  catalogs  have  arrived  with  their 
wonderful  bargains  in  cloth  goods.  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  buy  up  all  the  print  and 
gingham  and.  rayon  I  wanted!  It  is  wise 
to  buy  tubfast  material ;  material  not  so 
specified  will  not  only  fade  but  prove 
sleazy  and  will  certainly  shrink.  I  prefer 
to  do  my  own  sewing ;  readymades  often 
fade,  and  seams  will  pull  out  here  and 
there  even  if  they  fit  well.  It  speeds 
dressmaking  to  choose  one’s  patterns  or 
study  the  style  and  then  plan  out  each 
garment  in  detail  as  the  other  work  is 
going  on.  It  is  a  good  hint  to  bind 
organdie  collars;  they  hold  their  shape 
so  much  bettei*.  I  must  make  some  little 
undies  for  Roderic.  I  do  not  find  chang¬ 
ing  from  diapers  to  union  suits  a  wise 
tx-ansition.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  in- 
between  garment  is  needed.  I  like  ’best 
a  little  waist  or  shirt  and  bloomers  with 
elastic  at  knees  and  waist.  The  -bloomers 
should  have  a  double  seat  and  be  made  of 
some  thick  absorbent  material,  such  as 
outing  flannel.  Of  course  this  seems  warm 
for  hot  weather,  but  it  is  cooler  than  a 
diapei*.  Some  mothers  might  prefer 
bl  o  o  m  e  r-d  r  a  w  ers  that  button  onto  the 
waist. 

It  is  expected  that  the  cement  road  is 
going  through  Braintree.  Other  hard-sur¬ 
faced  roads  are  in  process,  and  this  will 
mean  work  for  many  who  have  known 
hard  times  this  past  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  Regardless  of  whether  he  makes 
a  living  or  not,  that  farmer  certainly  can 
never  say  that  he  is  out  of  work.  There 
was  much  debate  over  the  route  which 
the  new  highway  would  take,  and  some 
farmers  on  this  side  are  glad  that  it  is 
going  the  other  way.  Of  coui’se  traffic 
lias  its  disadvantages,  but  we  can’t  stop 
the  wheels  of  progress  no  matter  what 
our  personal  desire,  and  if  we  could, 
might  we  not  sometime  be  turning  our 
back  on  prosperity  ?  A  cement  road  will 
certainly  bring  up  the  value  of  its  border¬ 
ing  farms  and  roadside  stands,  and  small 
villages  will  flourish.  One  man  on  a 
traveled  road  near  here  told  Mark  he 
sold  everything  right  at  his  dooi\  straw¬ 
berries,  .pumpkins,  cabbages;  yet  he 
makes  no  special  effort  with  a  stand. 
What  will  this  method  of  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer  do  with  *big  chance  like 
being  on  the  new  road? 

We  have  no  chickens  this  year,  but  I 
recall  an  idea  that  was  especially  helpful 
in  broiler  time.  When  weighing  a  fowl 
lay  him  on  his  back  on  the  scales  instead 
of  trying  to  stand  him  on  and  having 
him  jump  frantically.  With  thife  way,  -the 
bird  is  like  one  hynotized  and  the  correct 
weight  may  be  quickly  ascertained.  This 
is  especially  helpful  with  White  Leghorns 
which  are  easily  excited.  A  quick  and 
efficient  hopper  for  chicks  may  be  made  by 
cutting  down  a  small  pasteboard  carton, 
such  as  groceries  come  in.  This  will  not 
stand  rain,  but  will  answer  until  a  better 
one  can  be  made. 

Peth  school  closed  the  last  of  May  and 
the  high  school  at  Randolph  at  the  end  of 
this  week.  Pretty  hot  days  now  to  be 
confined  so  many  hours  to  the  school¬ 
room*  Jean  and  Rodei’ic  play  out  in  the 
dirt  all  the  time,  and  they  and  their  sun 
suits  are  hardly  recognizable  when  they 
come  in  to  meals. 

We  are  approaching  the  camping 
season.  Where  each  member  takes  hold 
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and  helps  willingly  with  the  tasks  it  may 
he  a  joy,  but  often  the  work  falls  on 
mother.  Often  too  she  dislikes  the  un- 
groomed  feeling  of  untidy  clothing,  and 
the  unkempt  appearance  of  her  family. 
In  fair  weather  washing  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult,  and  underwear  of  rayon  jersey, 
cotton  crepe  and  knit  goods  does,  not  re¬ 
quire  ironing.  Knickers,  khaki  shirts  and 
trousers  present  no  problems  as  far  as  the 
men  are  concirned,  and  certainly  are  a 
wiser  choice  than  white  duck  and  linen. 
Mother  and  the  girls  will  find  knickers 
and  overalls  better  than  house  frocks,  and 
a  simple  wool  jersey  suit  will  look  trim 
through  much  motoring  and  street  wear. 
Choose  a  plain  best  dress  of  some  un- 
erushable  material,  take  along  a  warm 
bathrobe  and  plenty  of  blankets,  comfort¬ 
able  shoes  and  protection  against  the 
rainy  day,  and  camping  will  look  like  the 
fun  it  should  be.  Too  many  clothes  and 
unsuitable  ones  will  spoil  a  vacation 
quicker  than  anything  else  I  know  of. 
Our  vacation  will  probably  be  some 
motoring  trips,  and  how  we  shall  enjoy 
them  !  A  car  is  a  vacation  in  itself ;  one 
doesn’t  need  everything  to  have  a  good 
time.  MARJORIE  MCCLELLAN  FLINT. 

How  Spraying  Aids  the 
Housewife 

The  Summer  following  the  year  when  I 
first  learned  of  and  used  that  most 
efficient  moth-and-insect  repellent,  the 
liquid  spray,  I  thought  the  Winter  had 
killed  the  moths  in  my  house.  I  now 
know  better.  For  in  our  climate  no 
Winter  ever  kills  moths.  It  was  the  mist 
spray  that  had  killed  them,  and  ever  since 
then  I  have  had  practically  no  damage 
done  to  garments  or  furnishings  as  I  use 
about  one  25-cent  can  a  season,  beginning 
in  March  with  one  spraying,  and  re¬ 
peating  occasionally  all  Summer  and  up 
to  cold  weather.  A  little  tin  tube  sprayer 
comes  free  with  the  can,  and  is  used  for 
blowing  the  fine  mist  wherever  it  is 
desired. 

Before  I  learned  the  value  of  garment- 
protecting  sprays  I  was  a  slave  each 
year,  waging  a  war  from  Spring  to 
Winter  in  an  effort  to  save  clothing,  furs 
and  furnishings  from  depredation  of  the 


Patchwork  Pattern 


June  Lily. — Tlie  June  Lily  is  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  applique  quilt  pattern.  This  de¬ 
sign  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Lily  or  July  I.lly.  Any  lily 
colors  may  be  chosen  for  this  quilt.  The 
vase  should  be  made  in  a  darker  color 
Ilian  the  centers  of  the  lilies.  Price  ot 
pattern  15  cents;  sei*d  order  to  The  Iturul 
New-Y  orker. 


dreaded  moth.  Then,  nothing  really  was 
very  effective  short  of  a  good  strong 
brushing  with  a  whiskbroom,  and  that 
meant  valuable  time  and  energy. 

Now  fill  is  so  easy  and  simple.  I  jnst 
unscrew  the  cap  of  the  little  can  of  spray, 
drop  the  tin  tube  down  in,  and  blow  a 
fine  mist  into  the  air  of  closets,  into 
corners,  boxes,  trunks,  chests ;  m  snort, 
wherever  moth-edible  material  may  bap- 
pen  to  be.  The  nicest  method  for  closets 
is  to  carry  all  garments  out  of  doois, 
snrav  the  empty  closet  and  return  the 
clothing  to  its  place  again,  closing  the 
door  tightly.  . 

The  next  day  after  such  a  treatment 
any  stray  loitering  moth  will  emerge 
sheepishly  from  his  cosy  corner  ot  the 
closet  for  more  air,  and  is  likely  to 
fall  beneath  the  fly  swatter,  let  the 
spray  has  no  disagreeable  odor,  it  lias 
a  very  clean  smell  that  disappears  attei 
a  time.  And  O,  the  friend  it  is  to  a  busy 
woman !  And  costs  so  very  little  .  h  ar 
less  than  the  purchase  price  of  even  one 
small  garment  or  a  hit  of  fur  trimming. 
If  any  is  left  over  at  the  end  ot  the  hall 
season  it  keeps  perfectly,  never  losing  m 
potency  provided  the  cap  is  properly  re¬ 
placed  after  using.  .  ,  ,  , 

Directions  state  that  it  may  be  sarely 
sprayed  on  garments  and  furnishings,  but 
I  have  not  needed  to  use  it  that  way. 
Should  I  discover  signs  of  moths  on 
cushions  or  furniture  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  apply  it  directly. 

Stand  in  a  hallway  near  the  door  and 
spray  lightly  into  the  air  to  discourage 
Hies  and  mosquitoes  from  entering.  Under 
the  edges  of  rugs  or  carpets  where  moths 
delight  in  tucking  away  their  eggs,  _  a 
light  spraying  will  repel.  For  other  in¬ 
sect  vermin  in  rooms  or  furniture  send 
the  mist  into  every  crack  and  crevice 
where  a  bug  could  possibly  reach.  Use 
it  for  any  sign  of  roaches  or  waterbugs 
around  sink  or  laundry  room.  If  in  the 
late  Summer  a  colony  of  inquisitive  ants 


comes  sniffing  about  your  pantry  shelves 
just  shoot  them  an  unwelcome  message 
with  the  little  tin  sprayer. 

It  will  keep  the  automobile  free  of 
moths  and  drive  out  mosquitoes. 

At  camp,  it  will  prove  an  efficient 
helper  in  warding  off  these  pests. 

If  fleas  annoy  pet  dogs  or  cats  don't 
spray  Kitty  or  Rover ;  just  moisten  a 
bit  of  soft  cloth  with  plain  water,  drop 
a  tiny  bit  of  spray  on  the  dampened  cloth 
and  pass  it  lightly  over  Kitty’s  fur  being 
very  careful  to  keep  it  away  from  eyes 
and  face.  Remember — only  a  wee  bit, 
and  on  a  previously  moistened  cloth.  You 
can’t  use  to  much  for  moths  but  it  is 
possible  to  overdose  the  cat’s  fur. 

The  spray  I  use  is  non-explosive.  I 
have  tried  other  spray  liquids,  but  prefer 
the  milder  odor  of  the  one  I  now  use 
exclusively. 

There  is  one  to  he  used  to  dampen 
garments  thoroughly.  It  has  no  odor 
whatever  and,  when  applied  (sprayed) 
directly  on  material,  renders  it  abso¬ 
lutely  mothproof  for  one  entire  season. 
Enough  must  be  used  to  dampen  quite 
thoroughly,  but  it  is  a  real  insurance 
for  the  garment. 

Personally,  I  prefer  the  “odor.v”  one  as 
it  cleans  a  whole  closet  with  a  few 
moments’  work.  These  various  handy 
helpers  may  be  found  by  the  busy  house¬ 
wife  at  the  hardware  stores.  In  our 
town  the  country  grocer  handles  them. 
And  they  are  fast  sellers,  too. 

FRANCES  BLAKE 


Canned  Vegetables 

One  of  your  readers  made  inquiry 
concerning  spoilage  of  canned  corn.  The 
reply  discountenanced  the  use  of  the 
boiler  for  non-acid  vegetables,  stating 
that  only  the  pressure-cooker  method  is 
reliable.  ‘  Having  had  like  discouraging 
experience,  before  finding  a  method  of 
canning  corn  that  has  proven  satis¬ 
factory.  I  suggest  that  Mrs.  P.  B.  try 
the  method  recommended  in  The  R. 
N.-  Y.,  several  years  ago.  Some  of  us 
are  still  forced  to  use  the  old  boiler, 
as  the  pressure-canner  is  yet  on  the 
“waiting  list,”  and  welcome  any  method 
that  assures  safety. 

This  method  was  recommended  for 
corn  :  Cut  corn  from  cobs,  without  pre¬ 
vious  blanching,  cutting  only  the  tips  of 
kernels  and  scraping  the  rest,  to  avoid 
hulls.  Pour  boiling  water  over  cobs,  let 
simmer  a  few  minutes,  remove  cobs  and 
add  this  water  to  the  corn.  Use  more  hot 
water,  if  necessary,  to  make  it  quite 
juicy.  Put  the  corn  on  the  stove  and 
'just  bring  to  a  full  boil,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  so  that  it  will  heat  evenly.  Pack 
into  hot,  sterilized  jars,  add  one  teaspoon 
salt  per  quart,  put  in  boiler  with  hot 
water  and  process  three  hours.  Corn 
canned  by  this  method  is  delicious,  and 
we  have  never  lost  a  can. 

The  blanching  process  may  he  safe  if 
two  people  are  working,  so  that  the  corn 
can  be  quickly  packed  and  put  into  the 
boiler,  but  where  one  is  working  alone  it 
is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  lukewarm 
temperature  that  leads  to  flat-sour.  This 
is  especially  true  in  packing  a  boilerful 
of  cans  at  once. 

We  still  blanch  greens,  as  the  wilting 
of  the  leaves  is  necessary,  but  have 
dropped  the  blanching  process  for  most 
other  vegetables  and  have  no  more 
trouble  with  flat-sour,  though  using  the 
old-fashioned  boiler  method. 

Peas  are  washed  thoroughly,  packed  in 
sterilized  jars  with  one  teaspoon  salt  per 
quart,  and  the  jars  filled  to  overflowing 
with  cold  water.  To  prevent  breakage  of 
cold  cans,  the  water  in  boiler  must  not 
be  too  heft.  Process  three  hours.  Use 
the  same  method  for  string  beans.  _  There 
is  slightly  more  shrinkage  than  with  the 
pre-blanching,  but  the  saving  of  jars  will 
not  offset  the  extra  work  required  by  the 
blanching  process. : 

We  now  can  most  of  the  carrots,  as 
they  are  delicious  and  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  The  tender  young  carrots 
are  always  the  best,  and  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  them  crisp  in  the  cellar 
without  canning.  We  raise  the  coreless 
or  Nantes  carrots  for  canning  and  use 
them  when  about  finger-size.  We  usually 
can  the  carrots  whole,  and  find  that  this 
variety  is  better  adapted  to  packing  in 
the  jars,  without  loss  of  space.  In  pack¬ 
ing  we  grade  according  to  size,  sometimes 
splitting  the  larger  ones  lengthwise.  We 
do  not  scrape  the  skin  from  the  young 
carrots,  as  this  means  a  loss  of  food 
value.  Add  salt  to  the  packed  jars,  fill  to 
overflowing  with  cold  water,  and  process 
one  hour.  Always  count  time  from  the 
point  at  which  boiling  begins.  Carrots 
canned  bv  this  method  retain  their  crisp¬ 
ness.  and  are  especially  attractive  for 
salads.  They  are  also  adapted  to  more 
ways  of  serving  than  when  diced  before 
canning. 

Crookneck  Summer  squash  is  another 
favorite  vegetable  for  canning.  We  use 
only  the  solid  parts  of  the  squash,  dis¬ 
carding  the  center  portions,  to  secure  a 
firmer  product.  If  squashes  are  tender, 
cut  into  inch  slices  without  peeling,  pack 
into  jars,  add  salt,  fill  to  overflowing 
with  water,  and  process  one  hour.  These 
slices  are  delicious  dipped  in  egg,  then 
crumbed  and  fried,  so  we  pack  in  this 
form  instead  of  cutting  finer.  Squash  is 
especially  good  served  with  crisp  bacon 
slices,  and  the  bacon  fat  can  be  used  for 
frying  it. 

Salsify  *is  a  vegetable  that  is  not  com¬ 
monly  canned,  as  it  is  available  for  use 
throughout  the  Winter,  and  is  best  after 
freezing.  With  liberal  planting,  however, 
we  often  have  a  supply  left  when  it  is 


time  to  begin  making  garden.  When 
canned  this  is  ready  for  use  in  many 
ways,  and  is  especially  appreciated  in 
the  Springtime  when  vegetables  are  at  a 
low  ebb.  Slice  and  can  like  carrots,  pro¬ 
cessing  90  minutes.  Use  it  in  stew,  with 
(he  addition  of  some  flaked  codfish,  and 
you  will  discover  why  it  is  called  vege¬ 
table  oyster.  It  is  delicious  creamed  or 
served  scalloped  and  en  casserole.  Flaked 
codfish  is  also  an  addition  to  flavor  in 
these  dishes.  Mashed  salsify  may  be 
combined  with  crumbs  and  egg,  and  fried 
or  baked  in  patty  form,  or  as  a  loaf.  The 
many  ways  of  serving  make  this  vegetable 
one  of  the  garden  favorites. 

Vegetable  canning  plays  an  important 
part  in  planning  the  garden,  that  we  may 
have  a  variety  of  vegetables  throughout 
the  year.  Plant  abundantly  and  can  the 
surplus.  MRS.  II.  B. 


Gooseberry  Fool 

According  to  the  original  English 
recipe  this  was  merely  gooseberry  sauce 
enriched  with  cream ;  American  authori¬ 
ties,  however,  use  eggs  and  butter  instead 
of  cream.  To  make  it  English  fashion, 
stew  either  green  or  ripe  gooseberries, 
after  topping  and  stemming  them,  until 
tender,  in  just  enough  water  to  prevent 
burning,  strain  through  a  sieve,  sweeten 
and  then  stir  in  as  much  rich  cream  as 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  10.  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40, 

42,  44,  40,  48  and  50- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  11  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
30,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  414.  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


768 — Empire  Vogue. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  2%-in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


taste  dictates ;  pour  into  a  glass  dish, 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  A  very 
delicious  dessert  is  made  by  using  this 
gooseberry  fool  as  filling  for  charlottes, 
lining  either  one  large  mold  or  small  in¬ 
dividual  cups  with  ladies’  fingers  or 
small  slice  of  spounge  cake,  and  then  fill¬ 
ing  with  the  gooseberry  mixture,  putting 
whipped  cream  on  the  top.  The  American 
recipe  adds  to  one  quart  of  ripe  goose¬ 
berries  stewed  and  strained,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and  one 
tablespoon  of  butter,  beaten  together  until 
light.  Pour  into  a  glass  dish,  and  heap  on 
top  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  with 
two  tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar. 


People  who  are  too  busy  to  take  a  va¬ 
cation  should  learn  from  the  lowly  ant. 
Consider  the  ant.  There  is  nothing 
busier  than  an  ant,  and  yet  it  always 
finds  time  to  go  on  picnics. — Judge. 


FREE 


Enough  Hires  Extract 
to  make 

8  BOTTLES 

of  delicious  Hires  Root 
Beer.  Just  mail  the  coupon- 


Just  Iry 
Hires  Root  Beer 


At  Our  Expense 

MAKE  this  trial  with  our  compliments. 
Get  your  family  to  vote  on  Hires  Root 
Beer.  See  if  they  agree  that  it’s  one  of 
the  finest  beverages  they  ever  tasted. 


Delicious  and  invigorating,  always 
welcome,  you  can  serve  it  generously  to 
family  and  friends  with  no  worry  of  ex¬ 
travagance. 

To  prove  both  its  superior  flavor  and 
economy— let  us  send  you  a  free  trial 
bottle  of  Hires  Extract— sufficient  to  make 
8  pint  bottles  of  Hires  Root  Beer. 

If  the  trial  delights  you  and  your  fam¬ 
ily,  then  for  30c  at  all  dealers  you  can 
buy  a  full-size  bottle  of  Hires  Extract— 
it  makes  40  bottles  of  Hires  Root  Beer, 
costing  about  l^c  per  bottle,  compared 
to  what  you  usually  pay. 

Millions  of  families  alllover  the  Nation 
are  enjoying  this  famous  thirst-quenching 
beverage,  containing  the  juices  of  16 
roots,  barks,  berries  and  herbs— Nature’s 
invigorating  and  appetizing  ingredients, 
including  Vitamin  B  and  Mineral  Salts. 
Utterly  free  from  artificial  color  and  flavor. 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for  free  trial 
bottle  of  Hires  Extract— or  order  a  full- 
size  30c  bottle  from  your  dealer  today. 
35c  in  Canada. 


At  fountains  ask  for  Hires 
—  in  bottles. 


The  Charles  E.  Hires  Company,  Dept.  M 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  [22-7-19-3] 

Please  send  me  free  sample 
of  Hires  Root  Beer  Extract 


Name . 


Address _ 


City _ State.. 

Please  print  name  and  address  plainly 


Canadians  may  mail  coupon  to 
The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Toronto 
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present  at  birth  and  not  caused  by  an 
accident. 

When  a  congenital  rupture  of  the  navel 
is  seen  to  be  increasing  in  size,  in  any 
young  animal,  an  operation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  serious 
and  detrimental.  It  is  most  usual  to 
operate  on  the  calf  and  foal  by  casting 
and  trying  the  animal,  returning  the 
bowel  to  place  by  manipulating  the  part 
with  the  fingers,  then  pulling  up  the  sac 
of  the  hernia  and  loose  skin  and  enclosing 
them  very  tightly  between  two  wooden 
clamps,  such  as  were  used  for  the  cas¬ 
tration  of  stallions  by  the  old-fashioned 
operators.  The  enclosed  part  may  then 
be  painted  with  Canada  balsam  and 
should  slough  off  in  about  20  days  leaving 
the  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall  closed. 
The  veterinarian  may  prefer  to  run  two 
new,  clean  steel  skewers  through  the  sac 
and  loose  skin  to  form  an  x,  after  re¬ 
ducing  the  rupture,  and  tie  a  fine  cord 
very  tightly  around  the  skin  and  sac  be¬ 


Rupture  in  Farm  Animals 

Dr.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Rupture  or  hernia  very  commonly  is 
met  with  in  swine.  The  region  of  the 
navel  is  the  commonest  seat  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  unsoundness  is  serious, 
especially  in  purebred  registered  stock,  as 
tendency  to  it  has  been  found  hereditary. 
Dr.  B.  L.  Warwick,  when  connected  with 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  conducted  conclusive  experiments 
on  the  subject  and  proved  that  pigs  from 
ruptured  sires  or  dams  are  likely  to  be 
affected  with  either  navel  (umbilical)  or 
scrotal  hernia  (inguinal).  Some  90  per 
cent  of  ruptured  swine  beget  affected 
pigs.  The  ruptured  pig  fails  to  thrive  in 
many  instances,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
worth  raising,  unless  it  can  be  operated 
upon  successfully  by  an  expert.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  when  a 
boar,  for  instance,  recovers  from  hernia 
spontaneously  (outgrows  the  condition) 
or  is  successfully  operated  upon  for  the 
cure  of  rupture,  the  animal  is  still  un¬ 
desirable  for  breeding  purposes  as  it 
will  transmit  the  tendency  to  hernia  or 
rupture.  That  is  equally  true  of  the  sow. 
As  the  result  of  the  experiments  men¬ 
tioned  it  would  seem  wise  to  make  the 
following  recommendations : 

Do  not  breed  from  a  boar  which  is  or 
has  been  affected  with  ingunial  hernia. 
His  offspring  will  be  likely  to  suffer  from 
hernia  if  from  a  sow  that  also  inherited  a 
tendency  to  the  condition.  Even  if  the 
first  pigs  did  not  themselves  show  rup¬ 
tures,  they  would  be  likely  to  beget  pigs 
affected  in  that  way,  when  bred  to 
females  having  a  like  tendency  to  hernia. 

Do  not  breed  to  a  boar  that  has  sired 
one  or  more  ruptured  pigs.  Such  a  boar 
(according  to  Dr.  Warwick)  will  transmit 
factors  for  hernia  to  more  than  one-half 
of  his  offspring  and  hence  tend  to  carry 
it  on  in  a  herd,  even  though  the  sow  to 
which  it  is  bred  should  be  entirely  free 
from  taint. 

Do  not  retain  for  breeding  purposes 
sows  which 'have  produced  one  or  more 
inguinally  herniated  pigs.  The  same 
reasons  apply  as  in  the  case  of  males. 

Do  not  retain  for  breeding  purposes 
litter  mates  of  inguinally  herniated 
boars,  especially  the  males.  Some  of  these 
will  probably  be  free  from  the  hernia 
factors  (tendencies),  but  it  would  re¬ 
quire  extensive  breeding  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  ones  these  are. 

Elimination  of  all  of  the  progeny  of 
boars  which  have  been  known  to  sire 
inguinally  herniated  pigs  would  also  be 
advisable.  When  one  is  at  it  he  might 
as  well  decide  never  to  breed  from  any 
farm  animal  that  is  ruptured  in  any  way. 
Since  the  sire  is  the  parent  of  many 
more  offspring  than  the  female  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  breeding  of  the  herd,  flock 
or  stud,  is,  of  course,  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  individual  female. 

The  tendency  is  for  a  small  umbilical  or 
naval  rupture  gradually  to  disappear  as 
the  animal  develops.  The  sac  of  the 
rupture  contains  a  loop  of  omentum  or 
bowel  which  has  come  down  through  a 
weak  umbilical  ring,  and  as  the  abdomen 
increases  in  size  it  may  pull  up  the  in¬ 
testine,  so  that  the  breech  disappears.  It 
is,  therefore,  unwise  to  operate  too  soon 
on  such  a  hernia  in  the  pig,  calf  or  foal. 
It  is  quite  common  in  the  foal  and  in 
that  animal  we  have  seen  it  disappear  in 
time,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  That  may 
be  hastened  by  painting  the  rupture  en¬ 
largement  two  or  three  times  a  week 
with  full  strength  tincture  of  iodine. 
Some  horsemen  prefer  at  once  to  blister 
the  part  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  that  is  a 
rather  heroic  and  dangerous  treatment. 
When  inexpertly  done,  we  have  seen  it 
result  disastrously.  The  tincture  of 
iodine  is  much  the  safer  application.  If 
preferred,  a  truss  of  thick  sole  leather 
may  be  adjusted  upon  the  ruptured  part 
and  kept  there  by  means  of  a  harness 
partly  made  of  suspender  elastic  so  that 
it  will  “give”  with  the  breathing  motions 
of  the  abdomen  and,  therefore,  not  prove 
distressing  to  the  young  animal.  The 
same  blistering  treatment  is  advisable 
for  the  calf,  but  may  prove  less  effective 
for  the  pig.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  put 
a  truss  upon  a  ruptured  pig  or  lamb. 
What  has  been  said  refers  to  ruptures 


[In  Windsor  County,  eastern  Vermont, 
is  a  local  cattle  breeders  association  well 
known  for  its  constructive  work  with  the 
Jersey  breed  and  the  practical  way  in 
which  its  affairs  have  been  handled.  We 
asked  this  association  to  tell  our  readers 
.something  about  its  work.] 

I  agree  with  you  that  a  cooperative 
farm  movement  that  has  been  successful 
should  be  brought  before  farm  people 
whenever  possible. 

The  Pomfret  section  has  stood  out  in 
the  making  of  Jersey  history  for  a  long 
time.  The  dam  of  Sophie  19  of  Hood 
Farm  was  bred  and  raised  right  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  section  and  Pomfret 
Jerseys  have  been  used  in  building  some 
of  the  best  herds  in  existence. 

About  nine  years  ago  some  of  the 
leading  breeders  of  this  section  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  organize  a  breeders 
association  to  promote  better,  more  care¬ 
ful  breeding,  and  to  try  to  develop  some 
method  wdiereby  better  and  more  sales 
could  be  made.  It  was  felt  that  dealers 
were  taking  advantage  of  our  quality 
cattle  and  that  this  advantage  should 
come  direct  to  the  farmer. 

With  the  help  of  an  A.  J,  C,  C,  field 


Agnes  P.  of  Sand  Hill,  1929  T Vinner  of  the  French  trophy  in  the  junior  three-year-old 
class,  on  her  yield  of  12,166  pounds  of  milk,  testing  Jf.21  per  cent,  512.15  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  is  owned  by  I.  D.  Karr,  Sand  Hill  Farm,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  Each 
year  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  awards  a  silver  trophy  to  the  cow  in  each 
class  of  roll  of  honor  with  the  highest  number  of  credit  points,  based  on  milk  and 
butterfat  production.  These  awards  have  been  made  possible  through  a  trust  fund 
provided  for  this  purpose  by  Miss  C.  A.  French,  in  honor  of  her  brother,  the  late 
J.  D.  TV7.  French,  former  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 


tween  the  abdomen  and  the  skewers. 
Balsam  may  then  be  applied  and  slough¬ 
ing  occurs,  in  time,  just  as  it  does  when 
a  cord  and  clamps  are  used.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  skewers  is  that  they  cannot 
slip  out  of  place  as  possibly  may  the 
clamps.  It  is  also  possible  for  the  expert 
to  do  a  successful  cutting  and  suturing 
operations,  but  that  seldom  is  considered 
worth  while,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
rupture  caused  by  an  accident  such  as 
horning  or  a  kick. 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders 
Association 


were  required  to  join  C.  T.  A.  Emphasis 
was  put  on  herd  sire  selection.  Sales 
committees  were  formed  rigidly  to  in¬ 
spect  any  animals  offered  in  the  annual 
sale.  Under  these  regulations  very  fast 
progress  was  made  till  now  the  members 
pick  some  of  their  best  each  year  for  the 
annual  sale  and  some  wonderful  animals 
have  gone  through  our  sales  rings. 

Official  control  of  the  Association  is 
retained  within  the  township  but  nearby 
outsiders  are  joining  and  have  all  mem¬ 
bership  privileges  except  office  holding. 

Mr.  Dana  was  president  for  a  number 


For  years 

Arcady  Sweet 
16  Dairy  Feed 
has  been  the  standard  with  dairy¬ 
men.  Healthy  cattle — big  produc¬ 
ers — result  from  proper  feeding. 
Your  dealer  carries  Arcady  Feedsj 
Try  them  once  and  find  to  your 
satisfaction  what  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  other  successful  dairymen 
have  already  found. 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Company 
Dept.  54  Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Fistula 

Over  10,000  cases  are  success¬ 
fully  treated  each  year  with  our 

MEDICINE  No. 

No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  every  5th  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle  postpaid* 
money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  10c  for  copy  of 
OUR  BIG  NEW  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Valuable  for  its  information  upon  animal  diseases.  Or 
^write  us  for  any  kind  of  vetermaryjadvice. 

FLEMING  BROS.  D57  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  UNADILLA  SILO  will  boost 

your  milk  profits  all  next  winter! 


Stored  safely  away  in  a  Una* 
dilla  Silo  your  corn  will  be 
the  juiciest,  most  palatable 
and  nutritious  green  feed 
possible  to  provide  in  winter. 
Appetizing  feed  which  will 
increase  milk  flow  and  prof¬ 
its  and  save  cost  of  dry  feeds. 

If  you  are  facing  a  short  hay 
crop  make  the  most  of  your 
corn  crop  by  harvesting  it 
into  a  Unadilla.  Your  stock 
will  appreciate  and  respond 
generously  to  the  change. 


Write  at  once  for  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  prices. 
Shipment  of  any  size  Una¬ 
dilla  can  be  made  at  once  in 
either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Liberal  cash  discount  for 
cash  on  delivery.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  also.  Address, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

We  are  sales  agents  for  Papec  and 
Rowell-Trojan  Cutters  in  non-con¬ 
flicting  territory.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 


man  the  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized,  with  J.  W.  Dana 
President,  and  other  leading  Jersey  men 
of  the  Pomfret  section  liis  supplementary 
officers.  The  officers  and  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  could  not  have  been  better  choosen 
and  active  work  was  at  once  started. 
The  township  was  canvassed  for  area 
tuberculin  test  signers,  and  test  soon 
completed  with  only  three  reactors  in 
a  number  of  thousand  tested  and  these  in 
different  herds.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
reactors  since. 

The  section  is  90  per  cent  or  more 
Jersey  and  now  about  75  per  cent  pure¬ 
bred.  Such  conditions  were  ideal  for  the 
development  of  Jersey  sales  and  after  a 
study  and  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
start  having  public  sales.  The  result  was 
what  is  now  known  throughout  New 
England  as  a  great  annual  event,  “The 
Annual  Jersey  Sale  of  the  Pomfret  Jersey 
Breeders  Association.” 

There  were  a  few  years  of  rather  hard 
sledding  largely  because  of  opposition 
from  some  of  the  unscrupulous  dealers 
and  some  men  in  trying  to  make  the  sales 
a  clearing  house  for  cull  .stock.  Soon 
strict  regulations  were  formed,  members 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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of  years,  then  the  writer  was  president 
till  two  years  ago  when  he  moved  to  a 
farm  just  outside  the  township.  Mr. 
Dana  was  then  re-elected  and  now  holds 
that  office. 

Good  prices  have  been  realized  from 
the  sales  and  the  sales  have  come  to  be 
price  regulators  for  the  section.  Prices 
here  advanced  very  materially  because 
of  the  work  of  the  association  and  the 
cheap  class  of  dealers  have  given  up  at¬ 
tending.  Milk  producers  and  breeders  are 
coming  direct  to  Pomfret  and  paying  good 
premiums  over  cattle  from  other  sections. 

An  example  of  the  real  cooperation 
and  general  good  feeling  could  be  cited  in 
the  fact  of  the  association  presenting  me 
with  seven  purebred  heifer  calves  for  a 
foundation  herd  when  I  gave  up  the 
managership  of  High  Pastures,  at  Wood- 
stock,  and  moved  to  a  farm  just  outside 
the  township  to  start  farming  with  my 
sons  for  ourselves.  d.  H.  rikert. 


Late  Pasture  for  Lambs 

What  is  a  good  late  Summer  pasture 
or  forage  crop  for  lambs?  A.  G. 

New  York 

With  our  abundant  rainfall,  New  York 
State  is  blessed  with  abundant  pasture. 
However,  there  are  many  seasons  when 
pastures  towards  the  late  Summer  become 
short  and  dry.  While  sheep  will  eat 
practically  all  weeds  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth,  the  cured  grasses  must 
be  of  choice  quality  if  best  results  from 
the  standpoint  of  rapidity  and  economy 
of  gain  are  to  be  obtained. 

Most  lambs  in  New  York  are  carried 
through  the  Summer.  They  follow  their 
dams  on  pasture.  Unless  they  receive 
sufficient  forage  of  proper  kind  they  come 
into  Winter  quarters  in  thin  run  down 
condition  and  have  not  attained  sufficient 
scale  and  stretch. 

Sheep  require  a  smaller  area  of  per¬ 
manent  pasture  than  any  other  farm 
animal.  They  graze  closer,  consume  more 
weeds  and  will  thrive  on  land  that  would 
prove  insufficient  for  cattle,  hogs  or 
horses.  After  the  small  grains  have  been 
cut  the  stubble  field  will  provide  good 
pasture  for  sheep.  Rape  may  be  sown  to 
supplement  the  stubble.  The  Dwarf 
Essex  variety  is  a  good  grower  and  is 
capable  of  withstanding  early  frosts. 

Toward  late  Summer  the  ewe  is  pro¬ 
ducing  less  milk  for  the  lamb.  This  comes 
just  at  the  time  the  pasture  is  becoming 
somewhat  scarce.  Lambs  so  handled  will 
frequently  lose  considerable  flesh,  there¬ 
fore,  the  utilization  of  a  forage  crop  at 
•this  time  has  many  advantages.  Lambs 
will  gain  as  high  as  .35  pound  per  head 
daily  on  rape  alone.  Water  and  salt 
should,  of  course,  be  provided.  No  other 
supplement  is  needed.  Some  sheep  men 
seed  oats  or  barley  with  rape.  The  lambs 
should  be  run  on  the  rape  at  the  rate  of 
12  to  16  head  to  the  acre. 

Unless  ewes  are  to  be  sold  with  the 
lambs  at  weaning  time  it  is  not  profitable 
to  feed  grain  to  the  ewes  suckling  lambs 
when  they  are  on  good  pasture  or  forage. 
The  slight  increase  in  weight  will  not 
offset  the  increased  cost  of  grains. 

r.  w.  DUCK. 


Ayrshire  Goes  to  New 
Zealand 

The  bull  calf  Glen  Elm  Nellie  Osborne’s 
Star,  has  been  shipped  by  W.  G.  Wylie, 
of  Quebec  Canada  to  A.  M.  Weir  of  New 
Zealand.  This  animal  is  said  to  be  the 
best  bred  Ayrshire  ever  shipped  out  of 
Canada.  The  record  of  some  of  his 
ancestry  is  given  below. 

He  is  a  son  of  Glen  Elm  Nellie  Osborne 
2nd.,  who  gave  11, SOT  lbs.  of  milk,  503 
lbs.  fat  average  test  4.26  per  cent  in  276 
days  as  a  four  year  old,  and  who  is  a 
daughter  of  the  world’s  champion  Ayr¬ 
shire  producer  Nellie  Osborne  of  Elm 
Shade  16th  and  of  Alta  Crest  Conqueror 
Again. 

Nellie  Osborne  of  Elm  Shade  16th 
holds  "the  world’s  Ayrshire  record  with 
27.19S  lbs.  milk,  1,257.20  lbs.  fat,  and 
gave  109,674  lbs.  milk  of  an  average  test 
of  4.30  per  cent  in  six  lactation  periods. 

Alta  Crest  Conqueror  Again  is  not 
only  a  Class  A.  A.  bull  but  as  well  an 
R.  O.  P.  sire  with  eight  qualified  daugh¬ 
ters  with  15  records^  averaging  well  over 
four  per  cent,  to  their  credit.  He  also  has 
one  class  A.  A.  and  eight  class  A  sons, 
whilst  his  sire  Alta  Crest  Taxpayer,  is 
a  well-known  sire  in  U.  S.  A. 

The  sire  of  Glen  Elm  Nellie  Osborne’s 
Hero  is  Glen  Elm  Nellie’s  Osborne’s  Star, 
also  a  class  A.  A.  son  of  the  world’s 
champion  Nellie  Osborne  of  Elm  Shade 
16th.  and  of  Penshurst  Mischief  Star,  in 
turn,  a  son  of  that  U.  S.  A.  record  sire, 


Penshurst  Man  O’War  and  of  Penshurst  j 
.Tesabel,  noted  National  Dairy  Show  | 
champion. 

Penshurst  Mischief  Star  is  a  noted 
Canadian  show-ring  winner  and  is  not 
only  a  class  A.  A.  sire  but,  and  despite 
his  youth,  already  one  of  the  coming 
great  R.  O.  P.  sires — five  of  his  daughters 
having  qualified  with  two-year-old  records 
which  average  over  10.00(1  lbs.  milk  at 
an  average  test  of  4.13  per  cent  fat.  He 
also  has  three  class  A.  A.  and  nine 
class  A  sons. 

Penshurst  Man  O'War  has  73  daugh¬ 
ters  which  have  completed  their  first 
lactation  period  with  an  average  record 
of  9,807  lbs.  milk,  415.92  lbs.  fat,  average 
test  4.24  per  cent.  Also  one  A.  R.  son 
and  many  sons  with  record  daughters. 
His  dam,  Garcdaugh  May  Mischief,  held 
the  world’s  Record  for  seven  years  with 
25,328  lbs.  milk,  895  lbs,  of  fat  whilst 
his  sire,  Kate’s  Champion  of  Penshurst 
is  one  of  the  noted  U.  S.  A.  record  sires 
and  also,  in  turn,  a  son  of  the  23,022 
lbs.  milk,  918  lbs.  fat  Auchenbrain  Brown 
Kate  IV  and  of  the  noted  A.  R.  sire 
Garclaugh  Bloomer’s  Son.  Penshurst 
•Tesabel,  is  a  daughter  of  Netherton 
Statesman  by  the  Scottish  champion  Brae 
Rising  Star.  F.  w. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  12. — Eighth  annual  Jersey  Cattle 
•Sale,  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeder's  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pomfret  Ctr.,  Vt.  J.  II.  Pitkin, 
W.  Hartford,  Vt.,  Secry. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
South  Royalton,  Vt.,  .sales  manager. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Polilman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. ;  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale ;  Holsteins ;  New  Richmond, 
Wis.  ;  R.  II.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale ;  .Tas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale;  Jas  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  29-Aug.  1,  —  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Aug,  4-9.  — -  International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London.  England. 

Aug  6.  —  Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Cedar  Hill,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Aug.  8. — Dairy  Day.  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  12-15. — International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  15.  —  Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct.  4. — Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Show,  Allegheny  County  Club  show 
grounds,  Sewickley  Heights,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10. — American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Blank  used  to  take  great  inter¬ 
est  in  visiting  hospitals  and  asylums. 
During  her  visit  to  one  of  the  latter,  a 
certain  old  man  aroused  her  special  com¬ 
passion.  “How  long  have  you  been 
here?”  she  asked  him.  “Twelve  years,” 
was  his  reply.  After  asking  a  few  more 
questions  she  passed  on.  Turning  to  her 
guide,  she  noticed  a  smile  on  his  face.  On 
asking  him  the  reason,  she  heard,  to  her 
consternation,  that  the  old  man  was  no 
less  than  the  medical  superintendent.  In 
great  haste,  she  rushed  back  to  make  her 
apologies.  “I  am  so  sorry,  doctor,”  she 
said.  “This  has  taught  me  a  lesson.  I’ll 
never  judge  by  appearances  again.”  — • 
Chicago  Tribune. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy  Cows 

Why  not  buy  your  fall  freshening  cows  now  before  they 
have  been  picked  over  and  while  the  supply  is  good? 
1  Tices  are  much  lower  than  last  year  and  we  have  many 
carloads  offered.  Plenty  of  heifers,  too. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS 
Efficient  service  without  cost  to  you. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OP.  DAIRY  IMP.  &  SALES  ASS’N 

Market  House,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

The  bl  eeding  and  production  that  satisfies.  All  dairy 
breeds  of  best  quality.  Every  buyer  I  have  had  from 
out  of  State  has  bought  cows. 

CHESTER  DURHAM,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 


Aberdeen  -  Angus  Beef  Cattle 

Three  cows  with  April  calves,  good  individuals,  well- 
bred,  priced  within  reach  of  average  farmer. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR  -  -  -  LAWTONS,  N.  T. 


F° 

A  tifi 


K  SALE— 90  beef-grade  yearling  steers,  70  large 
steers,  40  Angus  heifers  bred  to  l  eg.  bull,  45  beau¬ 
tiful  dairy  heifers.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY  -  -  Boydton.Va. 


y-x  /•  Ol  T.  B.  Tested 

f  /"VTAT  SI  I  ni*  Isa  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 

WOE  "E  v-MAECln  carloads  lots, sixty-day 
retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


B-B  20%  Hi-Test 


Daily  Feed 

WITH  green  pastures,cows  need  a 
balanced  ration  for  top-notch 
milk  production.  And  with  pastures 
slowly  drying  up,  they  need  it  more 
than  ever. 

Feed  B-B  Hi-Test  Dairy  Feed  now. 
This  economical  20  %protein  feed  con¬ 
tains  the  right  variety  of  minerals,  vit¬ 
amins  and  other  needed  milk  produc¬ 
ing  ingredients.  B-B  Red-E-Mixt  is 
another  excellent  20%  dairy  feed  for 
summer  use. 

We  Guarantee  Most  Production 

The  perfect  balance  of  these  feeds  insures 
alonger  lactation  period  and  perfect  physical 
condition.  Feeding  it  now  means  maximum 
production  both  now  and  later  on. 

We  guarantee  B-B  Dairy  Feeds  most  pro¬ 
ductive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost— or  money  back. 

Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M-147 


Bull  Brand  Feeds 

dairy  and  poultry 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  ami  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 


Tarbell 
FARMS 
GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR¬ 
BELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.Y. 


STRAIGHT.  Dp#,  n,,pri1<JPV  Rlllk  FR0M  HEAVY‘ 
handsome  viuemsey  duhs  milking  dams 

Accredited  herd.  May  King  breeding.  Farmers’  prices. 
D.  F.  MeLENNAN,  311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Hose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  [ 

- MILKING - 

SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  -  -  -  MILK 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 
BAR-NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

ILKING  SHORTHORNV 

at  sacrifice.  Individual  or  entire  herd.  Retiring.” 

I.  SCILEPPI  -  -  WINDHAM,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery- 

Best  bred  Ormsbys,  Colanthas  and  Prillys.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  4.  M.  Dennis  &  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  Md. 


gSfisTEft  HEIFER  CALVES 

BLOSSOM  IIXLL  FARMS 


from  dams  with  good 
records.  Farmer  prices. 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


[  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE  TflRRFNRIIRR'J  Agawam  strain.  Does  fresh 
Registered  I  UuULilDUllUO  now.  My  2  herd  bucks,  also 
few  grades.  C.  G.  KOBINSON,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


FRENCH  LOPS  For  Sale 

Have  2  imported  strains,  heavyweight,  3  colors. 

ANTHONY  GRUBER  Box  1  06  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs — both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
for  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  O.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodgk,  Manager 

fkHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites—  Pedigreed  Pigs, 
S-P  $8.00  ea.  Bigtype,  biglitters.  It.  II  ILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINEMeeB 

F.  M.  Patting! on  A:  Soil  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  Big  type,  big  litters.  Registered  and 
□  1  rZ  C  Crated,  St 0.00  each. 

•  1  UO  .JOHN  ROOF  Liu  wood,  Md. 

nilVWWlO  Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
IIIkIII  x  kig  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 

1  1 II I  1 1  I  immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

U  WIIVUV/  ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenoro,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CheNter-KerkMliire  —  Y  orkuhlre-CheMter  Crossed 

B  to  7  Weeks  Old .  ♦5.00  each 

8  Week*  Old .  . .  ♦  5.25  each 

All  prood  feeders  Will  ship  C.  O.  I).  10  days  trial. 

J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass. — Tel.  1503-W. 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Younjr 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pi^s.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  ...  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  IliiHky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  0.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Y'orkshlre  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  #4.75  8  weeks  old,  85.00 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.50.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A  .  M .  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growtliy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  iu  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $5 
each,  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Muss.  Telephone  4459-W 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5  ea.  -  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  0.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

|  DOGS 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Two  months  old.  Males  $10;  Females  $5.  Wonderful  cow 
dogs,  watch  or  pets.  C.  O.  D.  or  one  week’s  trial. 

E.  D.  BEESMEIt,  Box  56,  R.  2,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

^  SACRIFICE  SALE 

Needing  kennel  room,  I’edkjkked  Collies,  Cocker  span¬ 
iels  and  Wirehaikko  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  at  most  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  GLENGAE  KENNELS,  Box  BAY,  Bom. ton,  Y.. I. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It.  Hontieello,  Iona 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

Bred,  $30.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  ?VmaiLl5 

None  better.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  s^o„^RLaTo^ZE’ 

f~*REAT  DANES  lead  as  watch  dogs  and  pets.  We 
"  raise  them.  Earl  Steves  -  Intervale,  N.  H. 

E'EM  ALE  COLLIE— cow  dog,  A  No.  1  heel  di  jver$-_*o. 
1  Collie  Purs  $s.  Oscar  Riley  l'ranklin, Vt. 

I^OLLIE  and  FOX  TKKKIER  REPS— Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

"PEDIGREED  T>llr»c  For  Sale,  $10  &  $15.  Pedigrees 
L  OLICE  A  lips  furnished.  S.K.  Stoke,  Marydel,  Md. 

Ped.  Airedale  Puppies  c 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS 

1,200  rR°ESi  IDAHO  YEARLING  EWES 

Can  furnish  mixed  age  ewes,  two  to  four-year-old  at 
from  $6  to  $8  each.  Feeding  steers  and  T.  B.  and 
abortion  tested  springer  cows.  Have  a  few  imported 
registered  one  and  two-year-old  Southdown  Rams. 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  .  HOLLEY,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  shroFsmrE  Ram  Lambs  $|]d° 

Yearlings  and  Two-year-olds,  bred  from  Wardwkll’s 
Fashion.  GEORGE  CARY,  Boston,  New  York 

RlarlfanoH  Sco,ch  QU oon  The  hardiest  of  all  breeds,  fine 

UldbK  labCU  Highland  0IICo|J  quality  mutton.  Imparted  &  home 
bred.  Kama  &  Ewes  for  sale.  Oak  Grove  Farms.  Mechanicsburg.  0. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

each.  11.  J.  VAM)\  KE,  Gettynburg,  l*a. 

|  HORSES 

Registered  Englishshire  BROOD  MARE 

1500  lbs.,  with  mare  colt  by  side;  also  one  stud  yearling 
all  full  blood,  all  beauties.  Will  sell  cheap.  Not  able 
to  care  for  them. 

Wesley  J.  Van  Arnum  R.F.D.  1  Mechanicsville,  N.Y. 

Shetland  Ponies  ,.*1- stallions. 


separate.  Prices  right. 


8  with  colts  by  side  or 

».  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater.Otiia 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  ehicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Prepaid  prices  for  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. $4.00  *8.00  $38.00  $75.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Blk.Minorcas,S.O.&R.C. Reds  5.00  10.00  48  00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.  5.00  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.  6.50  11.00  53.00  - 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  6.00  12  00  — —  - 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100  *  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  f or  catalog. 
LANTZ  IIATCIIF.UY,  Box  T,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
|  range  selected  stock  at  $8  00  per  100; 
$23.50  per  300;  $38.00  per  500;  $75.00  per 
1000.  Two  big  hatches  every  week. 
Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  KleinleltersvUIe,  Pa. 


SPECIAL /EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


VIGOROUS.  PURE-BRED,  HEAVY  LAYERS— 

Guaranteed  100%  alive.  15  25  50  100 

Wli.,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$1.50  $2.25  $4.00  $7.75 
Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  White  Wyan.  ...  1.75  2.50  4.75  9.00 
Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyand.  ..  2.00  2.75  5.25  9.75 
Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Wh.  Orps. 

Lt.  Brahmas  .  2.50  3.50  6.75  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted  (Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyan.,  etc.)  .  1.50  2.25  4.25  8.00 

ADA  HATCHERY,  R.  15,  ADA.  0.  Ref.  1st  Natl.  Bk. 

JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  Be  and  up 

Wh..  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  L 


Heavy  Broili 
Light  Broilei 
Twenty-four 


25 

50 

100 

500 

£2.00 

$4.00 

$7 

$34 

2,50 

5.00 

9 

44 

2.50 

5.00 

8 

39 

1.75 

3.50 

6 

30 

page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


ICKESBURG,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  "tMT 


500 

932.50 

37.50 


1000 


Tancred  Strain  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 97.00 

BarredRocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Rods .  9.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.50  35.00  . 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  . 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 


CHIX 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25  50 

Barred  Rox .  $2.75  $5.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  2.25  3.75 

Heavy  Mixed.... .  2.25  3.75 

Lioht  Mixed .  2.00  3.50 

On  600  lots  3s c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count, 
chicks  are  from  free  range  Hocks.  Postage  paid. 

Box  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


100 

$9.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 

These 


FRANK  NACE 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


u 


SPECIAL  JULY  AND  AUGUST  PRICES 

Barred  Backs,  $8.00-100,  $37.50-500 
tV.  Wyandott.es,  $4.25-50,  $8.50-100,  $40-500 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50-100,  $35-500 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $7.00-100 
Wh.  Rocks,  $8-100,  $38-500.  8.1, .Wyan.  $9-100 
from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McAI.I8TEKVII.LE.  HENNA. 

PARKS  '"CROCKS 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  NOW  at  HALF  FALL  PRICES 

lAmerica’s  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313-323  and  326  eggs  in  1  yr.— 148 
•SlSem  in  148  days— Layingat  113  days.  Customers  /hf)F* 
cq  no  r»x»r  Winners  in  25  Contests.  , 


fflggS  ID  140  days — Liayuu>  at  no  cuatuinci 

profits  $8.09  per  heti.  Winners  in  25  Contests 

.7.  W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Pox  Y,  Altoona.  Pa. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 10  weeks 
and  older.  Reasonable  prices.  De¬ 
livered.  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch- 
ery,  Monmouth  Jet..  N.  J.,  C.  H.  Chandler.  Phone  Pltinskore  62B 


DULLETS 

®  erv.  Monmouth  Jet. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
snare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY'  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAI,  NEW-YORKER,  333  AY.  30tli 
8t.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


DIAMOND  PICK 


MEAT  AND  { 

_ _  BONE  SCRAP 

Added  to  any  mash,  whether  made  at  home  or 
purchased  ready  mixed,  is  your  assurance  of  good 
results.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  ship  100-lb.  bag  for  $4,  freight  prepaid  to 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Va.  only.  Send  today  for 
sample  and  descriptive  folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Goldien 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 
10  “  -  -  -  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ftl 

C  Blood- 1 
L  Tested ' 

Id 

K5 

Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  . $12.00  $46.00  $110.00 

Wyan-Roek,  Bram-Rock  Cross  . .  12.00  46.00  110.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

We  have  in  our  pens  Madison  Square  Garden 
winners  as  follows: 


3-3-4-Hens  1930 
1st  Young  Pen  1939 
3nd  Young  Pen  1939 
3nd  Old  Pen  1939 


1st  Coek  1930 
1st  Young  Pen  1930 
4th  Young  Pen  1930 
3rd  Cock  1930 

Old  and  Young  Stock  for  Sale  at  very 
reasonable  prices 

Woodhill  Farms,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  MeCLUKE,  PA. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds .  $3.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Leghorns*  Heavy  Mixed,...  3.00  3.50  6.00 

Mixed .  1.75  8.00  5.00 

Delivery  guaranteed — Order  at  once. 

LONGS’  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETQ 

IT  10-12-16  weeks  and  Ready  to  Lay  U 

Your  choice  of  March,  April  or  May  hatched.  Best 
grade,  healthy,  farm  raised  stock  bred  from  our  high 
producing  flock.  2-year-old  breeders.  Booklet  free. 

FISHER  BROTHERS  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 

Super 
Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $  8  00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes . . .  9  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7  00  per  100 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

2.25 

400 

7.00 

2  50 

4  50 

8.00 

2  00 

375 

6.00 

Light  Mixed. 

500  lots  Y2c  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUBBARD 

f-arMS  red 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full_  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


PULLETS— COCKERELS 

S.  C.  R.  J.  REDS 

8- 10-week-old.  Range-grown,  vigorous  and 
healthy.  All  are  bred  from  our  own 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  -  100%  Clean  Stock 
Quality  That  Satisfies 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


2500  S.C.  Red  PULLETS  XStfEStiili 

8,  9,  10,  12  wks.  to  maturity.  Price  10c  per  wk.  or  40c  lb. 
Discount  on  large  orders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  It.  IV.  CAKNEY  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  July  28;  Aug.,  4-1 1-18-25 

Extra  choice,  quality  chicks  from  large 
size  heavy  laying  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs. 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live 
del.  guaranteed.  $8  per  100;  $39  per  500; 
$77  per  1000.  White  Rocks  $9  per  100: 
$44  per  500.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STR1CKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BROILER  g?X  CHICKS 


aav 

OLD 

Light  Breeds,  $10  per  100.  Light  and  Heavy.  $12. 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties.  Custom 
Hatching.  We  hatch  all  year.  Started  chicks  priced 
according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
349  Main  Street,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 

From  our  own  breeders.  Wonderful 
layers.  Cod-liver  oil,  buttermilk,  free 
range,  12- week  pullets,  91.00. 

FINGER  LAKE  P0ULTRYFARM.  HjmmiinAsport.N.Y. 


W.  LEGHORNS 
15c 


S.  C.  REDS 
16c 


B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

.dc  —  l7c  I8C 

Prices  are  per  100.  July  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add l  75c  For  orders  of50Chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  A  few  W-ANED  PULLETS. 

■  ‘  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 


A11  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60 


Circular. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Dairy  Cattle  and 

Culling  the  Herd.  —  An  Up-State 
dairyman  said,  when  I  was  on  his  farm 
a  month  ago.  that  in  every  year  since 
his  herd  was  founded  in  1910  he  has  sold 
a  few  of  his  lowest  producers  to  the 
butcher.  He  also  said  that  his  father 
before  him  had  done  the  same  thing  in 
his  cow  and  hog  herds  and  in  his  sheep 
and  poultry  flocks.  “Culling  the  herd 
and  flock,”  he  added,  “is  an  old  practice. 
We  hear  much  more  about  it  now  than 
we  used  to,  and  from  what  is  said  and 
written  one  might  assume,  if  he  didn’t 
know  better,  that  dairymen,  sheepman 
and  poultrykeepers  would  never  cull  their 
herds  and  flocks  if  they  were  not  advised 
to  do  it,  and  shown  how.  Every  practical 
dairyman  knows  that  culling  should  be 
done  every  year,  and  he  does  it.  He  also 
knows  that  some  cows  that  fail  to  pay 
their  board  one  year  may  pay  it  and  a 
profit  besides  the  next  year,  should  feed 
be  cheaper,  grass  more  abundant  or  prices 
better.  Purebred  cows  that  are  fed  and 
pastured  well,  have  plenty  of  good  water, 
get  some  exercise  every  good  day,  and  are 
not  housed  too  much  in  dark,  stuffy 
barns,  do  not  require  much  culling.” 

Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers. — In  several 
leading  dairy  States  the  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  or  over,  kept 
for  milk,  has  not  changed  much  in  the 
last  five  years.  Their  value  per  head, 
however,  has  steadily  increased,  due  to 
improvement  in  breeding.  Dairying  evi¬ 
dently  is  on  a  fairly  .stable  basis  in 
Minnesota,  where  the  number  of  milk 
cows  aud  heifers  has  remained  at  about 
1,500,000  head  during  the  last  five  years. 
In  New  York  State  the  total  was  greatest 
in  1924,  when  it  reached  1,422,000,  while 
it  was  slightly  more  than  1,800,000  in 
each  of  the  succeeding  years  up  to  and 
including  1928.  Wisconsin  has  more  milk 
cows  and  heifers  'than  any  other  State, 
the  total  in  1924  being  1,9S1,000,  which 
rose  to  2,015.000  the  next  year  and  to 
2,055,000  in  1926.  There  was  a  decline 
to  2.014.000  in  1927  and  to  1.994,000  in 
1928.  Texas  is  our  sixth  greatest  dairy 
State,  on  the  basis  of  its  dairy  cattle 
population.  Its  milk  cows  and  heifers 
declined,  however,  from  1,014,000  in  1924 
to  936.000  in  1928.  The  other  five  out¬ 
standing  dairy  States  are  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
The  value  per  head  of  milk  cows  and 
heifers  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  an  average  of  $52  in  1924  to  $77  in 
1928.  In  the  latter  year  the  highest 
average  was  $136,  credited  to  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  being  second  with 
$134,  and  New  Jersey  third  with  $125, 
while  the  lowest  average  was  $42,  as¬ 
signed  to  Alabama. 

A  Stockman’s  Letter.  —  A  midwest 
friend  of  this  department  writes :  “Last 
Winter,  when  the  weather  was  cold,  and 
it  was  hard  on  me  to  do  the  day’s  work 
at  the  barn,  my  wife  and  I  talked  over 
our  situation  together  at  the  fireside  more 
than  once.  We  are  over  60.  Our  three 
children  have  grown  up,  left  the  farm, 
obtained  .positions  in  cities,  and  married. 

I  hire  a  hand  some  of  the  time  to  help 
me,  and  my  wife  hires  a  woman  once  in 
a  while  to  help  her.  Our  300-acre  farm  is 
mostly  in  grass.  We  keep  beef  cattle, 
two  dairy  cows,  a  small  herd  of  hogs,  a 
flock  of  sheep,  six  horses  and  100  chickens. 
Our  crops  are  corn,  oats,  clover..  Winter 
wheat  and  barley.  The  farm  carries  a 
small  mortgage,  put  on  in  1927.  Ten 
years  ago  I  could  have  sold  the  place, 
then  unmortgaged,  for  more  than  twice 
as  much  cash  as  it  would  bring  today,  if 
it  could  be  sold  at  all  for  cash.  One 
evening  last  Winter  my  wife  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  quit  farming  and  live  in  our 
county  seat  town,  where,  with  some 
income  from  the  farm  and  such  work  as 
I  might  find  to  do,  we  could  make  a 
living.  We  worked  out  on  paper  several 
plans  whereby  the  farm  and  its  livestock 
and  equipment  would  be  sold  outright  or 
turned  over,  under  certain  liberal  con¬ 
ditions,  to  the  right  man,  if  we  could 
locate  him.  he  to  operate  the  farm  on  a 
cash  or  share  basis  for  three  years,  with 
an  option  to  buy  it  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  In  a  letter  to  a  regional  weekly 
newspaper  I  outlined  these  plans,  and 
told  why  we  .had  decided  to  quit  farming. 
At  my  request,  the  main  facts  were  put 
together  and  published  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment.” 

“Not  for  Sale.”  —  Our  friend  con¬ 
tinues  his  letter  as  follows ;  “In  a  few 
weeks  after  the  advertisement  was  pub¬ 
lished,  I  had  received  over  150  letters 
from  ex-farmers  and  city  and  town 
business  and  professional  men  in  10 
States,  telling  me  that  they  were  in¬ 
terested  and  wanted  more  particulars. 
Some  parties  came  to  the  farm.  All  this 
correspondence  and  the  visitors  gave  us 
something  to  think  about.  First,  only  a 
few  of  the  interested  persons  impressed 
us  favorably  with  their  letters  or  pres¬ 
ence  as  being  thrifty,  hard-working, 
practical  farmers.  Apparently  almost  all 
of  them  had  had  hard  luck  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  failed.  Second,  most  of  them 
wanted  to  trade  in  mortgaged  city  or 
town  property  on  the  farm.  Third,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  all  were  out  of  work, 
and  desired  to  get  a  foothold  in  the 


Other  Livestock 


country,  where  they  could  find  something 
to  do,  make  a  living  and  be  their  own 
bosses.  Fourth,  two  out  of  the  whole 
number  had  available  cash,  and  this  was 
less  than  $500  each.  Fifth,  ten  city 
working  men  out  of  work  said  in  their 
joint  letter  that  they  wanted  to  buy  the 
farm  on  time,  live  on  and  operate  it  and  in 
three  years  buy  it  as  a  company.  Seeing 
that  so  many  people  were  out  of  work 
and  eager  to  live  on  the  farm,  my  wife 
and  I  concluded  that  we  were  better  off 
than  we  thought  we  were.  The  touching 
letters  that  we  read  and  the  tales  of 
hard  luck  that  we  heard  convinced  us 
that  in  times  like  these  the  man  who  can 
hold  his  farm,  even  if  his  income  be  very 
small  and  his  work  hard,  is  in  an  envi¬ 
able  position.  I  think  that  we  now  have 
a  new  appreciation  of  our  farm  and  a 
deeper  faith  in  it.  Any  how,  our  home  is 
our  own,  we  have  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
we  live  fairly  well,  and  attend  to  our  own 
business.  Our  farm  is  not  for  sale  or 
rent.” 

Old  Teams. • —  H.  M„  writing  from  an 
eastern  New  York  county,  says :  “1  hope 
that  some  of  those  mares  of  draft  breed¬ 
ing  that  you  recently  mentioned  as  having 
been  bought  at  the  Buffalo  yards  by 
farmers  came  into  this  part  of  the  State. 
V)  e  need  some  good  breeding  stock.  I 
have  been  on  the  road  much  of  the  time 
recently  with  a  hired  team,  hauling  logs 
to  the  sawmill.  Every  farm  team  that  I 
have  seen  is  well  beyond  the  age  at  which 
teams  are  most  useful,  and  most  of  the 
horses  hereabouts  are  not  only  old,  but 
thin,  half-blind  and  have  such  poor  teeth 
that  they  cannot  make  much  use  of  dry 
feed.  So  long  as  real  farmers  live  oil 
farms  in  this  high,  hilly  land,  horses  will 
be  needed  for  plowing,  harrowing,  plant¬ 
ing,  haying  and  hauling.  If  there  are  any 
farm  mares  suitable  for  breeding  in  our 
neighborhood.  I  have  not  yet  seen  them. 
An  investment  that  we  must  eventually 
make  will  be  in  a  team  of  mares  weigh¬ 
ing  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.  each.  Manure  as 
a  top  dressing  has  a  wonderful  effect  on 
our  pastures,  as  well  as  on  land  on  which 
we  grow  oat  and  pea  hay  for  sheep.  We 
do  not  sell  any  hay  or  feed  off  the  farm. 
A  good  team  would  pay  for  itself  in  two 
years.  We  can  get  our  logs  sawed  locally 
tor  $8  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  The 
logs  must  be  lmuled  about  three  miles. 
Lumber  at  our  dealer’s  would  cost  us  $35 
per  thousand,  and  it  would  have  to  be 
hauled  three  miles.  Not  much  lumber  is 
being  sold  to  farmers  or  anvbody  else. 
This  morning  (July  1)  I  gathered  red 
raspberries,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
abundance.  Things  in  the  garden  are 
growing  rapidly.” 

Indicted  Cattle  Dealers. — For  many 
years  certain  dealers  in  the  rough,  hilly 
country  north  and  south  of  Fairfield,  la'., 
have  been  selling  feeder  cattle  in  carloads 
to  farmers  in  numerous  States.  Some 
buyers,  on  receiving  their  shipments, 
have  claimed  that  the  cattle  were  not 
those  that  they  had  seen  and  bought  on 
the  seller’s  premises,  and  that  they  had 
paid  more  than  they  were  worth.  Most 
people  dread  lawsuits.  Consequently 
these  cattle  dealers  appeared  to  have  no 
serious  legal  difficulties,  and  went  on 
with  their  high-handed  business.  To 
G.  R.,  Joy,  Ill.,  I  am  indebted  for  news¬ 
paper  clippings  showing  that  35  of  these 
cattle  dealers  were  indicted  on  June  13, 
and  that  bonds  aggregating  $138,500 
have  been  filed  in  the  Jefferson  Co.,  Ia., 
county  clerk’s  office  to  insure  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  25  of  the  indicted  at  the 
September  term  of  the  court.  Of  the  nine 
who  had  not  given  bond  on  June  17,  one 
was  too  ill  to  appear,  one  was  in  jail 
on  a  liquor  charge,  one  was  absent  in 
Omaha,  another’s  bond  was  refused,  and 
six  had  not  offered  bond.  Here  are  the 
names  of  those  who  were  indicted,  and  it 
is  said  that  probably  half  as  many  more 
were  implicated  in  the  deals:  Geo.  F. 
Stever,  John  B.  Stever,  Harrv  E.  Smith, 
Joe.  L.  Ball,  Harry  I.  Ball,  Purl 
Armstrong,  V.  W.  Channell,  Robert 
Delashmutt,  G.  F.  Greber,  Raney  F. 
Graber,  Floyd  Johnston,  A.  L.  Neuhart, 
C.  C.  Peterson,  Tony  Ruggles,  Joe 
Shelton,  J.  F.  Teal,  A.  M.  Tracy,  Abe 
Wells,  A.  C.  Wisecarver,  F.  W.  Riggs, 
B.  R.  Halferty,  Andrew  Lamis,  Van 
Baldwin,  Wade  Johnston,  Wm.  Pope, 
R.  P  rice.  W.  K.  Williamson,  Ira  IIootman, 
W.  N.  Ball,  Charles  Ball  and  Wm.  M. 
Stever.  Buyers  from  Georgia  to  Maine 
and  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of 
Washington  have  gone  to  Fairfield,  la., 
and  been  shown  cattle  in  different  pastures 
on  different  farms  until,  as  disclosed  in 
their  testimony,  they  lost  all  sense  of 
direction,  and  were  confused  about  what 
they  had  seen  and  bought.  Some  droves 
of  fair  to  good  cattle  were  always  shown 
Some  cattle  would  be  driven  back  and 
forth  from  farm  to  farm,  should  an  ad¬ 
vantage  lie  in  this  .sort  of  maneuvering, 
and  their  ownership  appeared  to  be 
vested  in  one  assistant  and  then  another. 
In  two  years  and  five  months  preceding 
May  1,  more  than  50.000  cattle  were 
shipped  into  the  Fairfield  region  from 
Kansas  City  and  the  Southwest.  After 
Ralph  H.  Munro,  as  county  attorney, 
began  an  investigation,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Attorney  General  John  Fletcher, 
he  obtained  a  court  order  for  the  railroad 
shipping  records  of  cattle  from  Fairfield, 
Liberty ville,  Eldon,  Selma  and  Douds,  Ia. 
The  records  showed  a  total  of  over  50,000 
head  shipped  to  and  54,000  shipped  out 
of  these  points.  d.  c.  w. 
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Keeping  Chickens  Upon 
Wire  Floors 

Rearing  chickens  and  turkeys  upon 
raised  floors  of  wide  meshed  wire  screens 
seems  so  unnatural  a  method  as  to  call 
•for  explanation  and  comment.  It  is  a 
very  justifiable  inquiry  as  to  whether  it 
is  a  method  of  practical  value  or  simply 
one  of  those  erratic  .schemes  which  men 
of  imagination  have  from  time  to  time 
advocated  as  sure  to  revolutionize  the 
poultry  industry.  Up  to  now.  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  last  step  in  artificiality;  a  step 
first  taken  when  poultrymen  began  to  sub¬ 
stitute  some  sort  of  hatching  apparatus 
for  the  mother  hen.  following  this  with 
coal  stoves  to  supply  necessary  warmth 
and  protection  and.  finally,  denying  the 
newly  hatched  chick  access  to  mother 
earth  from  the  shell  to  the  completion  of 
its  period  of  productivity. 

The  wire  floor,  it  may  be  well  to  ex¬ 
plain  at  the  outset,  is  a  false  floor,  raised 
several  inches  above  the  permanent  one 
and  having  for  its  purpose  the  keeping  of 
the  voung  from  contaminated  ground 
outside  of  their  own  droppings  within  the 
brooder.  It  may  be  used  both  within  and 
without  the  brooder,  or  niton  the  outside 
only.  In  the  latter  case,  frequent  cleaning 
of  the  brooder  floor  is  depended  upon  to 
protect  the  chicks  from  disease  germs 
scattered  by  any  infected  members  of  the 
flock  or  brought  in  upon  the  shoes  of 
caretakers.  These  floors  are  made  of 
what  is  known  as  hardware  cloth,  or  a 
wide  meshed  screen  of  heavy  galvanized 
wire  long  used  about  buildings  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  entrance  of  small 
animals.  It  is  made  in  different  sizes  of 
mesh  ;  for  young  chicks,  a  half  inch  mesh 
is  most  comfortable;  older  ones  and 
poults  may  be  placed  upon  a  mesh  of 
from  %  to  %  inch  spread  between  wires. 

These  floors  are  usually  built  in  con¬ 
veniently  sized  sections.  A  frame  of 
2x4’s  or  similar  scantlings  is  covered 
with  this  screen,  which  comes  in  24,  30 
or  36  inch  widths.  When  2x4’s  are  used, 
set  upon  edge,  the  upper  edge  should  be 
beveled  to  offer  less  surface  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  droppings  above  the  wire. 
Needed  inner  partitions  can  be  made 
from  thinner  material,  but  I  suggest  a 
trial  of  galvanized  fence  wire  stretched 
tightly  beneath  the  screen  from  .side  to 
side  of  the  heavy  frame.  This  should  give 
needed  support  to  the  hardware  cloth, 
while  offering  little  surface  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  droppings.  Whether  for  use 
within  the  brooders  or  upon  the  sun 
porch  outside,  the  sections  should  be  so 
built  that  they  can  be  raised 'for  cleaning 
underneath.  The  exact  height  above  the 
permanent  floor  is  immaterial,  so  that 
they  keep  the  chickens  out  of  their 
droppings  and  off  from  the  ground. 

A,s  has  already  been  suggested,  the 
prime  object  of  these  raised  floors  of  wire 
is  to  keep  the  growing  chicks  or  poults 
from  access  to  the  contamination  found 
in  previously  used  soil  and  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  any  such  members  of  the  flock 
as  have  already  been  infected  by  disease 
germs.  The  digestive  tract  is  the  chief 
gate  of  entrance  for  the  disease  produc¬ 
ing  organisms  that  infest  poultry,  and 
birds  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot 
clean  their  food  before  swallowing  it.  If 
these  malignant  organisms  are  found  with¬ 
in  the  intestinal  tract  of  young  and  old 
fowls,  it  follows  that,  when  they  are 
permitted  to  cling  to  the  food  and  drink 
of  healthy  birds,  they  simply  change 
homes  and  continue  their  work.  If  the 
possibility  of  their  doing  this  can  be 
guarded  against  for  at  least  the  first  few 
weeks  of  life,  the  chick's  or  poult’s  ex- 
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pectation  of  future  usefulness  will  he 
materially  increased.  Like  the  infants 
among  other  animals,  young  birds  develop 
increased  natural  resistance  to  disease  as 
they  grow  older. 

When  “sun  porches”  are  added  to 
brooder  houses,  they  should  have  about 
the  same  floor  area  as  the  brooders  them¬ 
selves.  They  may  he  platforms  of  wood 
or  light  concrete  enclosed  by  close  meshed 
poultry  netting  or  wire  fly  screens.  If 
fly  screening  is  used,  it  should  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  openings  into  the  brooder,  as  its 
object  is  to  exclude  house  and  barn  flies 
that  carry  the  embryos  of  tape  worms  to 
poultry.  In  some  congested  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  sections,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  give  chicks  this  protection.  From  300 
to  400  chicks,  may  be  kept  in  an  ordinary 
10x12  foot  brooder  house  with  a  sun 
porch  floor  of  about  the  same  area.  If 
only  the  porch  itself  is  fitted  with  raised 
wire  floors,  the  brooder  floor  must  be  kept 
dry  and  clean  by  care  .sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  weather  attended  to  once  or 
several  times  weekly.  A  sprinkling  of  the 
floor  with  some  drying  dust  will  aid  in 
this  cleanliness. 

There  are  no  particular  methods  of 


feeding  and  care  necessitated  by  the  use 
of  wire  floors,  other,  perhaps,  than  that 
feeding  of  both  mash  and  grain  should 
be  from  hoppers.  A  well  balanced  ration 
should  be  used,  with  plenty  of  green  stuff 
and,  if  need  be,  the  addition  of  cod-liver 
oil.  Narrow  troughs  may  be  affixed  to 
the  outside  of  the  porch  screens  for 
feeding  purposes,  thus  keeping  the  food 
and  drink  entirely  away  from  contamina¬ 
tion  coming  from  the  inside.  Close  con¬ 
finement,  here  as  elsewhere,  brings  with 
it  some  increased  dangers,  chief  among 
which  are  feather  pulling,  toe  picking 
and  other  forms  of  cannibalism.  The 
feeding  of  plenty  of  green  stuff,  avoidance 
of  overcrowding,  slight  darkening  of  the 
brooder  interior,  providing  early  for 
roosting  and,  as  has  been  .suggested, 
placing  the  green  food  in  a  wire  basket, 
to  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  will 
help.  The  application  of  a  daub  of  pine 
tar  to  an  injured  spot  will  make  further 
attack  at  that  point  less  likely. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  because 
this  method  of  rearing  chicks  and  poults 
has  been  proven  feasible,  it  should  be 
followed  by  those  who  have  facilities  for 
range  care.  The  farm  flock  that  can  have 
clean  gra.ss  each  year  and  an  outdoor  run 
in  the  sunshine  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
artificial  methods.  It  is  to  the  poultry- 
man  whose  brooder  houses  are  fixed  and 
who-se  land  is  limited  in  area  that  these 
newer  ideas  appeal.  He  may  be  again  able 
to  utilize  his  expensively  built  long 
brooder  houses,  adding  screened  sun 
porches  and  raised  wire  floors.  There 
is  still  some  questions  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  followed  these  plans  over 


matie  culling  usually  begins  in  June  and 
consists  in  taking  out  from  the  flock 
those  birds  which  have  ceased  to  lay.  This 
may  be  done  once  each  week  or  every  two 
weeks.  This  procedure  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  until  the  desired  number  of  birds 
are  left  to  make  up  the  breeding  pen  for 
the  following  year.  About  700  birds 
should  be  left  on  November  1  from  a 
flock  of  2,000  pullets  housed  the  previous 
Fall.  These  are  the  birds  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  culling  operations  and  from  this 
flock  the  breeders  should  be  carefully  se¬ 
lected. 

Cull  birds  may  be  detected  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  pigmentation  or  yellow  color  to 
the  following  body  parts  in  the  order 
named:  vent,  eye-ring,  ear  lobe  (Leg¬ 
horns  and  other  “light”  breeds),  beak, 
bottom  of  feet,  front  of  shank,  rear  of 
shank. 

In  regard  to  body  condition,  the  cull 
will  have  small  capacity  as  indicated  by 
the  distance  between  the  end  of  the  keel 
bone  and  the  pelvic  bones.  Furthermore, 
the  pelvic  bones  will  be  close  together 
and  will  be  hard. 

As  the  best  birds  do  not  molt  in  June, 
July  or  August,  one  is  safe  in  disposing 
of  the  early  molters.  It  is  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  the  early  molter  does  not 
come  back  into  production  before  the 
birds  which  lay  until  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  37th  week  of  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest, 
the  1,000  best  pullets  laid  3,324  eggs,  or 
at  the  rate  of  47.5  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  1.3  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
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a  period  of  several  years  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  present  experience  can 
determine,  the  rearing  and  keeping  of 
fowls  in  close  confinement  is  practicable. 

M.  B.  P. 


Whey  for  Fattening 
Broilers 

Farmers  fattening  broilers  by  the  all¬ 
mash  method  are  often  troubled  by  some 
of  the  cockerels  refusing  to  eat,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  hot.  This  hinders 
proper  development  and  usually  gives  the 
flock  a  bad  appearance,  but  last  Summer 
I  found  an  easy  way  to  prevent  it. 

After  the  birds  have  been  started  on 
the  mash  in  the  regular  manner,  I  fill 
the  fountains  one  day  out  of  each  week 
with  butter  milk  whey.  This  material 
replaces  the  drinking  water  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  day,  and  it  is  given  in  amounts 
that  will  be  cleaned  up  by  the  flock  in  10 
or  12  hours.  The  whey  livens  up  the 
sluggish  birds  by  stimulating  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract,  and  within  a  very  few  hours 
their  appetite  is  back  to  normal.  More 
mash  is  thus  consumed,  and  the  flock  is 
kept  more  uniform  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  addition  of  whey  interferes  in  no 
way  with  the  regular  ration,  and  it  may 
be  used  in  either  crate  or  range  feeding. 
We  find  it  works  well  with  any  type  of 
fowls,  and  the  plan  has  proven  a  profit- 
maker  for  us  after  all  other  methods  had 
failed.  F.  r.  c. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farming-dale,  L.  I. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  13 
birds,  the  10  highest  being  counted.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  report  for  week  ending  June  30 : 

Culling  the  non-producing  hens  is  a 
widespread  practice,  and  is  one  operation 
on  the  poultry  farm  that  results  in  de¬ 
creased  cost  of  production.  One  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  about  the  non-laying  hen  is 
that  she  eats  almost  as  much  as  the  heavy 
producer.  Hens  that  stop  laying  in  the 
Summer,  usually  molt  and  do  not  come 
back  into  production  for  many  weeks. 
Such  birds  should  not  be  candidates  for 
the  breeding  pen,  which  should  represent 
the  cream  of  the  flock. 

The  term  culling  covers  the  methods 
which  have  been  carefully  checked  against 
actual  trapnest  records,  of  judging  birds 
on  a  basis  of  physical  condition.  Syste- 


production.  The  birds  have  laid  120,866 
eggs  since  October  15,  1929.  This  is  6,- 
995  more  eggs  than  were  laid  during  the 
first  37  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 
High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  L .,  John 

M.  Lukert,  N.  Y.,  58.40  points,  58  eggs; 
W.  L„  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons.,  Mich., 
57.60,  57 ;  W.  L.,  Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm, 

N.  Y.,  56.20,  55;  R.  I.  R.,  Old  Pickard 
Farm,  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  55.65,  56  ;  W. 
L.,  Ray  G.  Morrison,  N.  Y.,  55.05,  54; 
W.  L„  Ace  Farm,  N.  Y.,  55.05,  55;  W. 
L .,  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  54.95, 
54. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  Mich.,  1,925.85  points,  1,928  eggs ; 
Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,809.75, 
1,847 ;  Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1.770.25,  1,764;  Cedarliurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  .T.,  1,682.70,  1,781;  Oak 
Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,040.35,  1,- 
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592;  Ace  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,612.20,  1.625. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,398.95  points,  1,377  eggs. 

IL  I.  Reds. — Wallieeton  Farm,  Mass., 
1,477.75  points,  1,528  eggs;  Sunshine 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,465.05,  1,393;  John  Z. 
LaBelle,  Conn.,  1,353.20,  1,433. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Old  Pickard 
Farm,  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  1,544.10,  1,601_; 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  1,411.55, 
1,563. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  912.95  points,  971  eggs. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
“White,  34c;  brown,  34c;  medium,  27c. 


“Whenever  you  see  a  quitter,”  said 
Uncle  Eben,  “you’s  liable  to  see  a  man 
dat  was’n  much  of  a  beginner  in  de  fust 
place.”— Washington  Star. 


Raise  your  own  thanksgiving  turkey! 

Bronze  or  While.  5  weeks  old  S2;  10  weeks,  $3; 
Day-olds,  hatching  July  30,  $50  per  hundred 
100#  delivery.  SALEM  FARM  Amherst,  N.  H. 


Turkeys 


Mammoth  Bronze 
Day-o  d  to  6  weeks 
Poults  ~Oc  up. 


12 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS laoo: 


S2.00— 15. 


45c.  P.  Guinea  eggs, 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
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America’s 
Finest 


! ffOMPSON’S 

imperiaurimglet 

lift  rreit 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Going  Out  of  Business 

Your  last  chance  to  get  the  most  wonderful 
Barred  Hock  blood  in  the  world  at  a  very  low 
cost I  Birds  now  for  sale  the  finest  in  all  our 
5T  years  of  breeding.  The  very  best  to  be  obtained. 
Single  Males  $10  up;  trios  $20  up;  pens  $35  up. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Special  Sales  List. 


Lock  Box  200 
AMENIA 
NEW  YORK 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


10  T0 12 "§SS PULLETS 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Orpingtons 


EARLY  LAYERS! 


From  Schwegler’s  Famous 
“THOR-O-BRED”  known 
everywhere  as  superior  layers. 

Any  Quantity— 85c  Each 

Order  quick— while  they  last. 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  f/pf","1;-";’1" 


...  PULLETS  ... 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  12-14  weeks  old,  from  onr 
Grade  A  flocks  which  are  headed  by  pure  Tan- 
cred  roosters,  $1.00  apiece;  $95.00  per  100.  No 
better  pullets  at  any  price.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE : 

2,000  Leghorn  PULLETS 

April  and  May  hatched,  selected  from  choice  breeding 
stock  and  from  a  very  high  standard  utility  flock. 
Also  500  yearling  White  Leghorn  breeding  hens,  extra 
large  and  splendid  type. 

Heart’s  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

S8.00— too  S38.50— 600  S75.00— lOOO 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


ChickS 


Barron  Leghorns  $7.00 
Barred  Rocks  9.00 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00 

Mixed  7.00 

CLOYD  N  ESMOND 
Box  70  McAlisterville 


— 10( 
— IOC 
— 10( 
-10( 


,  Pa, 


AUinifC  Qa  Barred  Rocks 
Ullllmd OG  and  R.  I.  Reds 


Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  Good  stroDg  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

KERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9  00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
*7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  *7.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

500  lots  y2c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100j<  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  1*.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


WEEK-^HJD  LEGHORN  PULLETS  grown.  Priced 

reasonably.  RONELLSON  FARM,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  *8.00-100 
White  Rock.  8.50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 
400  or  more,  half  cent  less.  Safe  delivery. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


UlldlilY  LII1UL3  Heavy  Mixed  .  7c. 

XUUUV  v;ma*^aa.u  Write  for  prices  on  500 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100 % 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGAKDNEK,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna, 


PULLETS 


March  Hatched,  Blood-tested,  B.  Rocks, 
It.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1.30  each. 
A.  RIVERS,  Monticello,  New  York 


TVJICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PUI.LETS 

1  ”  March  hatch,  *1.50  ea.  Carl  Horn,  It.  X,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

r  BLACK  «  If 

LeghornS  J?. 


YEARLING  HENS  Hr 

Shipping  coop  free  'PlJ.UU 
J.  VANDYKE  R.  10  Gettysburg,  l’a. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 

*  ”  other  breeds .  Send  for  catalog  and  -price  list. 

a  ij  ,  p  *  /~t  83  N,  Beacon  St. 

Allston  oquab  Co.  allston.  mass. 


SQUAB  ®  BOOK  a  FREE 

PR  squ*bs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  fn 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  205  II 
Street,  Melrose  Highland*,  31a**. 

An  Unusual  Opportunity 

We  offer  you  20  or  25  of  our  best  Jl-wild  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  Toms.  Build  up  your  flock.  2,000 
more  Turkeys  started  4  to  12  weeks  for  Broilers, 
Stock  or  Breeders.  You’ll  be  pleased.  Request 

prices.  CIFRE-S  NEW  ENGLAND  TURKEY  FARM 
Village  St.,  Medway,  Mass. 


m  m 


DUCKLINGS  .. 


Largest  kind  Peking  and  Indian  Runners,  $22,00 
per  100;  smaller  lots,  25c  each,  postpaid.  2 
months  old  ducklings,  $1.00  apiece;  pens  of  5 
ducks  and  1  drake,  $5.50.  Prompt  shipments. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Enctorvville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS-tZS  Per  Hundred. 

1,1  small  lots  28c  ea.  II A  HUY  LESTEll,  Uansomvllle,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  have  just  renewed  my  subscription  to 
your  priceless  paper  and  consider  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  alone  worth  10  times  this 
subscription  price.  L.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

Ten  dollars  a  year  would  seem  like  a 
high  price  for  a  farm  paper.  Yet  we  pay 
more  than  $500  a  year  for  information 
service  in  our  own  business,  and  it  is  not 
as  complete  or  trustworthy  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  our  subscribers 
through  Publisher’s  Desk,  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  one  dollar  subscription 
price.  All  farmers  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  service,  but  if  they  did,  the 
information  ought  to  save  them  at  least 
$10  a  year.  We  have  many  reports  of 
savings  in  hundreds  and  even  thousands. 
It  is  a  painstaking  work,  and  we  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  have  it  used  freely  in  fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  by  our  friends. 

Last  month,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
manager  of  the  cooperative  to  which  this 
farm  belongs,  I  shipped  to  Laurence 
Snow,  2008  North  Ave..  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  IS  crates  of  poultry.  The  net 
weights  are  broilers  GOO  lbs.,  net  weight 
cocks  and  hens  275  lbs.  Up  to  date  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  a  penny  out 
of  Mr.  Snow.  Several  times  he  has  an¬ 
swered  mi  the  telephone  to  say  “A  check 
was  in  the  mail.”  It  has  never  arrived, 
lie  has  promised  the  manager  of  our 
association  to  come  up  here  and  settle  the 
matter.  He  has  never  come.  Can  you 
perhaps  use  your  influence  to  collect  the 
account?  E.  A.  B. 

Connecticut 

We  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Snow  in  be¬ 
half  of  this  subscriber  to  secure  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  shipment  of  poultry,  but  our 
letters  have  been  ignored.  Mr.  Snow  has 
no  rating  in  the  commercial  agency  books 
and  under  the  circumstances,  there  is 
nothing  that  we  can  do  but  to  publish 
the  subscriber’s  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  our  other  shippers. 

Alois  P.  Swoboda,  founder  of  a  physical 
culture  and  “culture  rhythm”  cult,  con¬ 
sented  to  an  injunction  yesterday  re¬ 
straining  him  from  selling  stock  in  a 
proposed  oil  development.  The  injunction 
was  signed  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Druhan  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Bureau  of  Securities  of 
the  State  Attorney  General’s  office,  which 
charged  that  members  of  the  Swobodian 
cult  had  complained  that  Swoboda 
solicited  investments. 

A  letter  is  alleged  to  have  been  sent 
through  the  mails  to  about  2,500  members 
of  the  cult.  It  purported  to  describe  the 
miraculous  powers  of  one  Dalilgran  in 
locating  potential  oil  wells  by  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  kind  of  intuition.  As  a  result  of  that 
letter,  it  was  charged,  Swoboda  obtained 
about  $70,000  from  fellow-Swobodians  to 
develop  a  1,000-acre  oil  pool. — New 
York  Times. 

Readers  of  Publisher’s  Desk  have  been 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  Alois  P. 
Swoboda  for  many  years.  The  action  of 
the  Attorney  General’s  office  will  there¬ 
fore  come  as  no  surprise  to  them.  The 
letter  referred  to  was  discussed  i n  The 
It.  N.-Y.  of  March  1,  1930.  This  is  the 
same  Swoboda  who  brought  a  libel  suit 
against  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  years  ago 
because  of  some  remarks  printed  question¬ 
ing  his  claims  for  the  physical  culture 
correspondence  course.  V  hen  the  physical 
culture  course  ceased  to  be  profitable 
Swoboda  turned  stock  promoter  with  the 
above  result.  Sooner  or  later  the  arm  of 
the  law  reac  tes  out  and  p  "ts  an  end  to 
the  pilfering  of  the  public.  Our  aim  is  to 
warn  the  public  before  they  part  with 
their  money. 

We  have  frequent  inquiries  from  sub¬ 
scribers  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturers  of  various  devices  known 
as  “gas  savers.”  In  some  instances  the 
claim  is  made  that  the  device  attached  to 
your  car  will  give  you  30  to  40  or  even 
50  miles  from  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Such 
claims  are  preposterous,  of  course,  and 
when  put  to  the  test  prove  a  failure. 
Among  this  class  of  automobile  equipment 
is  the  spark  plug  for  which  extravagant 
claims  ars  made.  The  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  has  issued  a  bulletin 
discussing  the  advertising  claims  made 
ifor  the  “Paf  spark  plugs”  which  is  fairly 
illustrative  of  all  this  class  of  deceptions. 
The  essential  part  of  the  bulletin  follows : 

Motorists  have  been  solicited  by  mail 


to  purchase  a  set  of  Paf  spark  plugs  on  a 
30-day  trial  basis  at  $1  per  plug.  The 
literature  accompanying  the  solicitation 
has  contained  a  number  of  claims  for  the 
Paf  spark  plugs  that  are  inaccurate  and 
deceptive. 

V.  II.  Graeffoz,  president  of  the  Paf 
Manufacturing  Company,  Greenville,  Ilk, 
was  asked  by  the  Bureau  for  proof  in 
support  of  his  advertising  claims.  He 
submitted  no  proof,  but  informed  us  that 
if  we  thought  he  was  not  handling  his 
business  right,  it  was  up  to  us  to  stop 
him  if  we  thought  we  could. 

“Regardless  of  the  make  of  your  car.” 
a  Paf  circular  states,  “you  can  save  15 
to  30  cents  on  every  dollar  you  are  spend¬ 
ing  for  gasoline.” 

The  Bureau  consulted  experts  in  the 
spark  plug  industry  in  order  to  obtain 
authentic  information  on  spark  plug 
characteristics  and  performances.  Our 
comments  on  Paf  advertising  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  data  received. 

Many  factors  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
spark  plugs  enter  into  efficiency  of  engine 
operation,  especially  as  it  concerns  the 
use  of  gasoline.  The  spark  plug  is  simply 
the  receiver  of  the  current  supplied  by 
the  ignition  system,  and  the  differences 
in  engine  efficiency  and  economy  can  be 
very  much  more  justly  charged  back  to 
the  ignition  system  itself  rather  than  the 
spark  plug.  The  only  time  that  spark 
plugs  could  be  definitely  said  to  save  on 
gasoline  consumption  woidd  be  when  the 
plugs  previously  used  were  functioning 
imperfectly;  that  is.  failing  to  spark  at 
intervals  and  causing  charges  of  unfired 
gas  to  be  forced  out  of  the  exhaust. 

Complainants  to  the  Bureau  who  have 
used  or  tested  the  Paf  plugs  report  un¬ 
favorable  experiences  with  them. 

“Paf  spark  plugs,”  the  literature  states, 
“will  silence  gas-knocks  and  spark 
knocks.”  Speaking  of  getting  all  the  power 
out  of  the  gas  by  obtaining  complete 
combustion,  the  Paf  literature  states 
“You  don't  have  to  add  extra  ingredients 
to  your  gasoline  to  get  these  results  with 
the  Paf  plugs — you  don’t  even  have  to 
use  high  test  gasoline.”  Gas  knocks  are 
due  to  the  composition  of  the  fuel 
and  cannot  be  silenced  by  spark 
plugs.  Spark  plugs  can  cause  spark- 
knock  by  becoming  overheated  and  pre¬ 
igniting  the  mixture,  but  they  cannot  stop 
spark-knock  from  other  causes,  such  as 
advanced  timing. — National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  Inc. 

In  May  17  issue  we  stated,  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  charter  of  Lignite  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Castile,  N.  Y.,  had  been  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  State  of  Delaware  on  Jan. 
23,  1924,  on  account  of  unpaid  taxes.  We 
since  learn  that  the  Lignite  Products 
Corporation  of  America,  at  Castile,  N. 
Y.,  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  on  July  14,  1924.  We  trust  that  no 
one  has  confused  the  two  organizations 
because  of  the  similarity  of  names. 

Can  you  help  me  in  collecting  the 
money  for  a  bunch  of  rabbits  I  shipped 
to  the  Western  Fur  Farms,  Denver.  Col.? 
I  shipped  them  March  25,  and  they  were 
all  in  good  condition.  I  have  only  re¬ 
ceived  this  card  which  I  am  enclosing.  I 
have  written  them  two  letters,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer.  I  am  crippled  and 
have  a  family  to  keep,  and  this  is  my 
only  means  of  making  a  living.  I  need 
the  money  badly  so  please  do  all  you  can 
to  help  me.  w.  E.  s. 

Ohio. 

We  have  written  the  Western  Fur  Farms 
twice  regarding  the  claim  of  this  subscri¬ 
ber.  but  have  received  no  response  to 
either  letter.  The  record  speaks  for  it¬ 
self. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  People’s  Home 
Journal  is  still  printed  at  Dunellen.  N.  J.  ? 

New  York  L.  L. 

In  answer  to  many  similar  inquiries 
the  People's  Tlome  Journal  discontinued 
publication  during  the  Fall  of  1929.  We 
know  of  no  movement  to  revive  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  see  no  prospect  for  those 
sending  money  for  subscription  to  secure 
refund. 

Any  person  wjio  shipped  farm  produce 
to  Arthur  II.  Gordon,  l2G  'West  Avenue, 
Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'.,  to  be 
sold  on  commission,  and  has  not  received 
payment,  can  file  a  verified  complaint 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  against  this 
commission  merchant’s  bond.  Blank  form 
of  complaint  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  -  N.  Y'.,  and  must  be  filed 
with  him  on  or  before  October  1st  to 
receive  consideration. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  shippers  to  the  above 
Arthur  H.  Gordon  of  Brooklyn,  who 
failed  to  receive  returns  for  egg  ship¬ 
ments.  The  amount  of  the  bond  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  is  $3,000.  If  the  total  indebtedness 
does  not  exceed  this  amount,  shippers 
will  be  paid  in  full.  If  the  indebtedness 
does  exceed  $3,000  each  creditor  will 
receive  his  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  bond. 


The  Common  Guinea  Fowl 

The  guinea  is  a  bird  of  antiquity.  In 
the  time  of  Aristotle  they  were  known  in 
Greece.  They  have  been  domesticated  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  Romans  thought 
their  meat  was  delicious  and  .bred  and 
domesticated  them.  History  records  that 
even  before  the  Christian  era  guineas 
were  popular  as  a  table  fowl  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  Guineas  were  first  brought 
to  America  soon  after  its  discovery.  Here 
they  thrived  and  multiplied  until  today 
they  are  known  the  world  over.  In  our 
country  the  greater  majority  of  guineas 
are  raised  in  the  Central  Western  States 
and  throughout  the  South.  They  can  be 
raised  successfully  in  any  section  of  the 
country. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  and  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Africa  are  the  original  home 
of  the  guinea  fowl.  Guineas  are  by 
nature  wild.  They  prefer  light  woods  or 
underbrush  thin  enough  to  let  the  sun 
shine  in.  Here  they  may  be  found  in 
flocks  but  when  discovered  they  disband 
and  each  one  tries  to  find  a  place  of 
safety  by  hiding  among  the  bushes  or 
flying  high  up  into  the  top  of  the  trees. 

The  guinea  is  such  a  beautiful  fowl 
that  its  plumage  is  often  used  by 
milliners  in  decorating  hats.  But  it  is  far 
more  useful  than  beautiful.  As  a  table 
fowl  they  are  not  only  attractive,  deli¬ 


cious  and  of  splendid  flavor  but  are  re¬ 
placing  to  a  great  extent  such  fowls  as 
quail,  pheasants  and  partridge.  Hotels 
and  restaurants  in  our  large  cities  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  great  demand 
for  guineas.  Here  it  is  often  impossible 
to  get  wild  game  for  banquets  and  club 
dinners  and  guineas  make  an  excellent 
substitute. 

Guineas  have  a  harsh,  shrill  cry  that 
is  not  very  agreeable  but  extremely  use¬ 
ful  in  frightening  away  hawks,  crows  and 
other  enemies.  They  are  very  watchful 
both  night  and  day  and  give  warning  the 
moment  an  enemy  approaches.  No  watch¬ 
dog  is  necessary  smee  at  the  slightest 
sound  they  will  rouse  the  entire  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

One  of  the  most  useful  characteristics 
of  the  guinea  is  that  they  do  not  scratch 
and  are  truly  the  gardener’s  friend.  They 
may  be  turned  into  the  garden  with 
perfect  safety  as  they  catch  all  the  bugs 
and  other  insects  without  scratching  up 
the  newly  planted  seeds.  They  are  the 
most  trustworthy  insect  destroyers  of  the 
poultry  kingdom. 

The  three  varieties  of  guineas  are  the 
Pearl,  White  and  Lavender.  The  Pearl 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  variety.  Their 
plumage  is  purplish  gray  regularly  dotted 
with  white  spots.  There  is  a  legend  that 
the  sisters  of  Meleager  were  so  grieved 
over  the  death  of  their  brother  that  they 
were  transformed  into  birds-  and  it  was 
their  tear  drops  that  caused  the  spots  on 
their  plumage.  Our  domestic  guineas  get 
their  scientific  name  “Numida  Meleagris” 
from  this  legend.  The  white  guinea  has 
pure  white  plumage.  The  Lavender  is 
very  much  like  the  Pearl  but  the  plumage 
is  a  light  grey.  In  addition  to  these  three 
varieties  there  are  a  number  of  wild 
varieties. 

Guineas  make  a  good  profit  for  their 
owners  because  they  make  their  own  way 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  One  of  their 
greatest  assets  is  that  they  will  not 
thrive  in  close  confinement.  Guineas  are 
so  independent  that  if  you  turn  them 
loose  they  will  make  their  own  living. 


They  will  range  for  long  distances. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  male  and  female  guinea.  The 
resemblance  is  so  striking  that  it  is 
difficult  for  an  inexperienced  person  to 
tell  one  from  the  other.  The  male  has  a 
coarse  head  and  large  comb  and  wattles. 
The  most  satisfactory  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  sex  is  the  cry  of  the  bird.  That  of 
the  female  sounds  like  “pot-rack,  pot- 
rack  or  buckwheat,”  while  that  of  the 
male  is  more  like  “tick,  tick,  tick.”  The 
male  never  cries  in  two  syllables  as  the 
female  yet  when  excited  will  shriek  in 
one  syllable. 

Guinea  eggs  are  delicious  and  can  be 
used  for  cooking  purposes  in  place  of 
hen  eggs,  thus  saving  the  hen  eggs  for 
market  purposes.  They  are  richer  than 
hen  eggs  and  of  finer  flavor  but  have  a 
thicker  shell  and  should  always  be  boiled 
a  few  minutes  longer.  Guineas  cannot 
compete  with  hens  as  profitable  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  because  the  guinea  egg  is  smaller 
than  the  hen  egg  and  also  because  there 
is  no  special  market  for  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  candle  them  because  the  shell 
is  so  thick.  Many  of  them  are  unfit  for 
use  when  found  or  lost  entirely  because 
of  the  tendency  of  the  guinea  hen  to  hide 
her  nest  in  weeds  or  brush  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  it.  For  home 


use  however  guinea  eggs  are  often  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  hen  eggs. 

Egg  production  usually  begins  in  April 
or  early  May  and  continues  until  Septem¬ 
ber.  They  are  very  persistent  layers 
during  this  time,  laying  almost  every  day. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  guineas 
during  the  laying  period.  The  male  takes 
an  active  interest  in  helping  to  locate 
the  nest.  When  a  suitable  location  is 
found  he  will  help  the  female  to  make 
the  nest  as  comfortable  and  attractive 
as  possible.  The  male  always  accom¬ 
panies  the  hen  to  her  nest  and  remains 
nearby  to  give  warning  if  an  enemy 
approaches.  He  often  betrays  the  location 
of  the  nest  by  his  lusty  shrieks.  If 
guinea  hens  are  not  allowed  to  sit  they 
will  continue  to  lay  throughout  the 
Summer. 

Most  of  us  remember  when  we  were 
children  how  we  used  to  hunt  for  the 
guinea  nest.  We  would  always  take  a 
spoon  with  us  to  remove  the  eggs  so  our 
hands  would  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  nest  and  leave  a  scent.  We  know 
now  that  this  is  not  necessary  but  there 
are  some  precautions  that  should  be 
taken.  The  hen  should  never  be  fright¬ 
ened.  If  she  becomes  frightened  she  will 
change  her  nest  to  a  safer  location. 
When  a  large  number  of  eggs  are  removed 
from  the  nest  at  least  a  half  dozen  eggs 
should  be  left  to  take  their  place  and 
keep  the  hen  satisfied.  n.  C.  C. 

Virginia 


Government  Whitewash 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  this  recipe 
which  has  appeared  in  previous  years : 

Slake  a  half-bushel  of  lime  in  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  covered  while  slaking. 
Strain,  add  a  peck  of  salt  dissolved  in 
warm  water ;  three  pounds  of  ground  rice 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste,  one-half  pound  of 
powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and  one  pound 
of  clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
Stir  together  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
for  several  days  before  using.  Apply 
hot. 


This  picture  shows  how  Alligator  Lake,  a  body  of  mosquito  breeding  water  covering 
several  hundred  acres  in  Eastern  Georgia,  was  drained  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  The 
blast  pictured  tore  a  channel  through  a  high  clay  bank,  letting  out  the  water  into  an 
adjacent  river  and  clearing  out  the  mosquito  pest. 


Methods  to  Control  Cabbage 
Looper 

I  am  giving  our  experiences  with  sev¬ 
eral  destructive  insects  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  readers,  particularly  R.  E.  R. 
on  page  279  of  the  March  1  issue. 

The  cabbage  looper  (Autographa  bras- 
sicae)  is  probably  the  worst  pest  the 
truck  gardener  in  North  Jersey  has  to 
contend  with.  It  is  also  most  resisting 
to  the  various  spraying  efforts,  there  be¬ 
ing  but  few  insecticides  which  will  an¬ 
swer  for  its  control.  The  most  effective 
spray  mixture  which  we  have  found  is 
equal  parts  of  fine  bran  and  Paris  green 
with  sufficient  water  to  render  the  mix¬ 
ture  workable.  Applications  of  the  spray 
to  be  most  effective,  must  be  sprayed  on 
the  undersides  of  the  outer  leaves,  as  the 
larviB  of  the  looper  is  usually  found 
there.  It  is  a  persistent  feeder  and 
causes  considerable  havoc  wherever  pres¬ 
ent.  The  early  cabbage  is  damaged  some¬ 
what,  but  the  greatest  destruction  is  done 
in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  varieties. 
Sprayings  must  be  done  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  as  the  insect  is  very  tenacious 
and  will  survive  even  after  two  or  three 
applications  of  the  spray. 

The  adult  moth  is  about  l1/^  inches  in 
wing  expanse,  and  recognizable  by  angu¬ 
lar  silvery  marks  or  spots  on  the  fore 
wings.  This  is  a  day  flier  and  rarely 
abroad  at  night,  therefore  rendering  the 
use  of  traps  ineffective  in  capture.  The 
pupa  is  about  the  size  of  a  good-sized  wax 
bean  seed  and  is  enclosed  in  a  flimsy  co¬ 
coon  usually  found  adhering  to  low  vege¬ 
tation  in  fields  adjacent  to  the  sites  where 
the  larvae  feed.  An  early  Spring  burn, 
where  advisable,  will  render  efficient  aid 
in  the  control  of  the  insect  while  in  the 
pupae  stage.  These  burns  will  also  rend¬ 
er  excellent  help  in  the  control  of  Helio- 
this  armiger  (tomato  worm)  which  win¬ 
ter  in  the  same  locations.  Likewise  the 
burning  of  the  stumpage  in  corn  fields, 
and  early  plowing  or  disking  will  assure 
a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  this  latter 
species.  A  hard,  snappy  frost  after  plow¬ 
ing  or  disking  will  kill  off  more  of  these 
insects  than  four  or  five  applications  of 
spray  when  in  the  lavae  stage. 

A  sprayer,  built  on  the  principal  of  a 
hand  cultivator',  with  lateral  nozzles  or 
jets,  will  serve  best  for  the  application 
of  the  bran  and  Paris  green  solution. 
Working  of  the  field  between  the  rows  in 
both  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  direc¬ 
tions  will  allow  the  spray  to  envelope 
the  undersides  of  all  plants  and  also 
leave  sufficient  on  the  ground  about  to 
help  kill  any  that  may  be  crawling  about 
there.  This  method  will  also  aid  in  the 
control  of  Papaipema  nitela  (ragweed 
moth)  which  causes  considerable  damage 
to  the  potato,  tomato  and  corn,  as  well 
as  the  aster  and  Dahlia.  The  larvae  of 
this  latter  is  usually  found  with  the 
Autographa  and  Heliothis.  However, 
the  damage  of  the  ragweed  moth  is  usual¬ 
ly  only  local,  particularly  adjacent  to  a 
neglected  field  or  pasture  where  the  rag¬ 
weed  and  dock  are  prevalent.  A  mow¬ 
ing  in  early  July  will  render  efficient  aid 
in  the  control  of  the  ragweed  moth. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  I,,  s.  k. 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Cocoa 
Shells 

Would  you  advise  as  to  the  value  of 
cocoa  shells,  a  refuse  from  chocolate 
factories?  They  can  be  bought  for  $5 
a  ton  at  factory  only  a  few  miles  away. 
They  say  they  contain  about  S  per 
cent  potash.  I  would  use  them  instead 
of  manure  and  supplement  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  for  celery  and  other 
truck  crops.  We  have  all  this  land  under 
overhead  irrigation.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  souring  the  soil?  We  tried  a  little 
last  year  and  had  excellent  x*esults. 

B.  s.  s. 

Cocoa  shells  ordinarily  contain  about 
2 y2  per  cent  each  of  nitrogen  and  potash 
and  less  than  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  We  think  there  must  be  some  error 
about  their  having  8  per  cent  potash. 
They  are  most  useful  when  ground,  but 
can  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  natural 
state  and  will  become  available  gradually. 
They  will  not  sour  the  soil  of  themselves, 
but  if  soil  is  inclined  to  be  sour  some 
form  of  lime,  like  ground  limestone  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  ton  or  a  ton  to  the 
acre,  should  be  used. 


’’What  is  a  pedestrian,  daddy?”  “It 
is  a  person  with  a  wife,  daughter,  two 
sons,  and  a  car.” — Aera. 


Ideal  Q  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mnst  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AVANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health:  applicants  must  have  bad 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
he  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $00  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
EEO  J.  I’ALJIER,  M.D.,  Superintendent.  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills.  N.  Y. 


MAN  wanted  for  dairy  and  general  farm 
work;  state  wages.  E.  KIEL,  Swan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  place  in  Connec¬ 
ticut;  farmer  and  gardener;  good  milker, 
drive  ear;  wife  cook;  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
five  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  8G19,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  on  medium-sized  poultry 
farm,  farm  experience;  -wages  $40  monthly, 
good  home.  Catiiolic  family;  references  required. 
ADA  ERTISEIt  8028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Nurse,  Protestant,  intelligent,  will¬ 
ing  and  well  recommended,  qualified  to  take 
care  of  infant  and  two-year-old  boy;  wages  $75 
llf‘r  month;  personal  interview  required.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  8025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted,  single,  experienced  in 
incubation  and  brooding  on  up-to-date  new 
plant;  state  age,  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  A  DA’ ERTISER 
8635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  8-acre  place,  AVliite 
Plains,  August  1;  make  himself  generally 
useful,  drive  car  occasionally  and  care  cow  anil 
chickens;  unquestionable  references  required; 
write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER,  367 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  age  30.  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches,  college  trained,  to 
take  full  charge  on  large  commercial  plant; 
good  salary,  permanent  position  for  right  man. 
ADA  ERTISER  8633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  two  in  family, 
modern  country  home;  good  cook;  references. 
ADA  ERTISER  8643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  middle-aged  man  or 
woman  to  cook  and  keep  house  for  family  of 
one;  only  plain  cooking,  no  laundry;  one  used 
to  the  country  preferred;  address  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
8645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position,  chef  or 
houseman;  nationality.  American;  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  8573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  —  Permanent  position  as  caretaker; 

A-l  gardener,  vegetables.  flowers,  shrubs, 
lawns,  fruit  and  all  work  around  estate;  reli¬ 
able,  responsible;  American,  middle-aged,  no 
children;  best  of  reference;  real  position  would 
be  appreciated  more  than  large  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  caretaker,  broad  prac¬ 
tical,  theoretical  experience,  qualified  every 
detail.  ADA’ERTISER  8594,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  age  24,  thoroughly  experienced  gar¬ 
dening,  dairying,  drives  car;  can  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  wants  steady  position;  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  8585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  proven  ability;  now* available; 

developed  several  profitable  herds;  many 
leading  animals,  including  world’s  record;  spe¬ 
cialty  Guernseys;  lifetime  experience  all 
branches;  practical;  scientific.  POST  BOX  269, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  35,  married,  Protestant,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  the  business,  capable 
of  managing  a  large  commercial  plant  profitably; 
agricultural  graduate,  State  college.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  8009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  superintendent  of  unusual 
ability,  accustomed  assuming  extensive  re¬ 
sponsibility,  desires  to  become  associated  with 
one  who  requires  a  man  of  unquestionable  char¬ 
acter,  initiative  and  skillful  business  judgment; 
life  experience  livestock,  engineering,  orchards, 
roads,  drainage,  poultry,  game,  greenhouses, 
landscape,  forestry,  construction,  repairs,  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  etc.;  highest  references:  personal 
interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  8610,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  experienced  producing  grade  A 
milk,  showing,  testing,  calf  raising.  Guern¬ 
seys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins;  college  graduate,  mar¬ 
ried.  ADA’ERTISER  8611,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wants  permanent 
position;  experienced  in  test-cow  milking,  calf 
raising,  care  of  horses;  $90  monthly,  home,  fuel 
and  milk;  wife  experienced  in  poultry  or  board¬ 
ing  Help.  ADA’ERTISER  8613,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANT  place  as  housekeeper  where  there  is 
someone  to  mother.  ADA'ERTISER  8614,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  31,  single,  on  poultry  farm;  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred;  no  experience  but  willing  to  learn; 
good  home  preferred  to  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER  Friesch,  good  milker,  age  39, 
small  family,  wants  position  on  dairy  farm; 
salary  or  shares.  ADArERTISER  8618,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  40,  married,  with  experience 
and  ability  to  produce  results,  wants  full 
charge  of  modern  poultry  farm;  would  consider 
building  new  plant  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis.  ADVERTISER  8621,  care  Rural 
New-A’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  age  21,  wishes  position  on 
commercial  plant  as  helper;  best  references. 
Address  S.  HAY,  Sunset  Hill,  Bethel,  Uonu. 


|  DAIRY  farm  foreman.  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches;  two  boys  of  working 
age;  willing  to  board  help;  would  farm  large 
dairy  on  shares  or  wages  and  bonus.  L.  P. 
BUSH,  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


MAN.  40.  married,  5  children;  experienced  all 
kinds  of  machinery  and  truck  driving;  wife 
willing  board  help;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8622,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 


MARRIED  German  farmer-gardener,  life-time 
experience,  handy  with  carpenter  tools;  New 
York,  Connecticut  driver’s  license;  wife  good 
cook,  houseworker;  one  child  11  years  old; 
35  and  33  years  old.  ADVERTISER  ' 8023,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HERDSMAN  available,  test-cow  man,  fitting, 
showing,  veterinary  work;  Babcock  testing; 
married,  2  small  children.  ADVERTISER  8624, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION— Teamster,  private  estate:  middle- 
aged,  single;  life  experience  farming;  very 
reliable,  best  references,  permanent  desired. 
ADVERTISER  8026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married.  16  years’  experience 
in  all  branches;  estate  or  commercial;  ex¬ 
perienced  game-keeper.  ADVERTISER  8027, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  American,  married,  two 
years  agricultural  college,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  poultry,  market  garden,  strawberries;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  ADA’ERTISER  8632,  care 
Rural  New-A’orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  of  ability  wants  perma¬ 
nent  position,  superintendent  estate  or  farm. 
ADA’ERTISER  8634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position:  raised  on 
a  farm;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  cows,  poultry. 
M.,  187  Carteret  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  wishes  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  on  poultry  farm:  prefers  good  home  for 
high  wages.  E.  AYACHTER,  2416  38th  Ave., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — AA’ork  by  man  interested  in  farming, 
wishing  to  learn  modern  methods,  tractors, 
milking  machines,  etc.;  will  expect  fair  treat¬ 
ment  but  not  high  wages;  age  41.  American, 
healthy,  willing,  single.  ADVERTISER  8616, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  work  as  care¬ 
taker  or  to  take  charge  of  chickens  and  do 
chores;  somewhat  crippled  and  cannot  do  heavy 
work;  well  educated,  married,  steady  and  re¬ 
liable;  references.  R.  J.  ASIIBY,'  Phoenix, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  seamstress  wants  work  in 
school  or  institution.  MRS.  MARY,  118  Main 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  SINGLE  middle-aged  man  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  or  game  preserve;  handy  with 
tools,  sober,  clean  and  a  good  worker;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8638,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


NORWEGIAN,  single,  40,  temporarily  employed; 

agricultural  education,  experience  private  es¬ 
tates;  desires  good  permanent  position  any¬ 
where;  chauffeur’s  license;  excellent  reference's. 
ADVERTISER  8516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  three  children,  all  school 
age,  desires  job  on  estate  or  general  farm 
work;  good  teamster  and  milker;  wife  willing 
to  board  help.  DANIEL  A.  MacDONALD,  Box 
199,  AVayland,  Mass. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman.  age  40,  married,  one 
child;  14  years’  experience;  am  thoroughly 
competent  all  branches;  will  get  results;  can 
plan  and  build,  make  all  repairs,  furnish  excel¬ 
lent  references:  salary  or  profit-sharing  basis. 
CHARLES  PERKINPIVE.  It.  I).  4.  care  Mr. 
AValter  Cummins,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRADUATE  agricultural  school,  23,  single,  farm 
or  estate;  experienced  general  farm  work, 
livestock  and  gardening.  ADA'ERTISER  8640, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate  or  farm;  wife  cook  or  house- 
worker  and  laundress:  man,  experienced  poul¬ 
tryman,  gardener,  handy  with  tools,  or  care¬ 
takers;  moderate  wages,  best  references;  will 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  8641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  just  out  of  government  hospital,  wants 
job  in  chicken  or  dairy  farm;  is  an  arrested 
case.  NUNZIE  CARCIONE,  1739A  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  farmer,  just  arrived  from  Germany, 
single,  age  33,  wants  position  on  agriculture, 
dairy  or  chicken  farm;  16  years’  experience; 
state  wages.  ADArERTISER  8042,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILKER,  young  man.  single,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate;  good  character  and  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  8527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  wishes  position  on 
chicken  farm;  no  experience:  state  wages.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  8644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAA’- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probgtbiv  find  a  qpick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers-  import  quick  sales  from  th  e 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  cheek  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,090  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOUR  level  acres,  2-room  cabin,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  town  of  ten  thousand;  light,  phone, 
school  bus;  $750;  poultry  plant  adjoining,  $10.- 
000.  ADVERTISER  8556,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  4'1/,  miles  from  Boonville,  N. 

Y.,  improved  road,  good  buildings,  bargain 
price.  Inquire  NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK 
Boonville,  N.  Y. 


88-ACRE  farm,  $3,500  and  worth  it;  State  road. 

Enquire  ALFRED  O’DONNELL,  Truxton, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm.  3 
miles  Albany  port  and  market.  AVILLIAM 
BAHN,  Box  122,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


50-ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  Connecticut, 
near  town  of  8,000;  oiled  road;  stock  and 
tools,  fully  equipped:  all  improvements;  ready 
to  make  money;  50  miles  to  New  York;  $10,500, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  8612,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — High-way  Farm,  45  miles  New 
York;  bargain,  easy  terms;  96  acres,  9-room 
house,  fireplaces;  barn  32x76,  stables  35  cows; 
silo,  poultry  houses,  etc.;  artesian  well,  spring; 
no  agent.  PETER  I’OLHEMUS,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


AV ANTED — Good  farm  not  over  100  acres;  must 
have  good  soil  and  at  least  10  tons  hay  this 
year;  reasonable  price  and  terms;  will  pay 
$500  cash  and  balance  on  time.  JOE  ROSE- 
KRAUS,  Erin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  63-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 

7-room  house  furnished  and  newly  painted; 
buildings  all  in  good  condition;  terms.  MRS. 
AVM.  AVITTKE,  High  Falls,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm;  State 
road;  9-room  brick  house,  barn,  1,500-hen  ca¬ 
pacity,  750  trees,  electricity,  brook,  good  city 
markets;  $8,500.  A.  DURNS,  Riegelsville, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 


NOAV  is  the  time  to  make  plans  to  buy  a  farm 
for  this  Fall  or  next  Spring;  see  the  crops 
growing,  check  on  buildings,  see  the  community; 
we  have  very  desirable  fruit,  dairy  and  general- 
purpose  farms  to  sell  in  New  England,  New 
A’ork  and  New  Jersey,  at  very  reasonable  prices 
and  can  give  you  most  liberal  terms;  if  you 
own  your  own  stock  and  tools,  you  should  write 
us  immediately.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


TOAVNSEND  log  cabin  lot,  Neil  St.,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.;  lake  view  for  two-storv  build¬ 
ing  site;  assd.  $700;  make  offer.  GORDON, 
exec.,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  poultry  farm,  48  miles 
from  New  York;  good  bouse,  electric  lights, 
new  henhouse,  road-stand;  with  or  without  poul¬ 
try;  details.  ADVERTISER  8620,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  new  six-room  house,  all 
improvements;  owner,  N.  S.  SARGENT,  AVash- 
ington,  N.  J. 


SALE.  RENT,  or  exchange,  20  miles  front  New 
A’ork,  business  center,  store,  three  liv  ng 
rooms  in  rear,  first  floor;  5  rooms,  bath,  second 
floor;  porches,  shade,  two-car  garage,  rooms 
above  rented;  all  good  condition;  $10,000. 
PERCA’  BANTA,  84  Oak  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

AVANTED  to  rent  farm,  cash  or  share,  New 
A’ork,  about  100  acres.  ADA’ERTISER  8630, 
care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 9-rooni  house,  some  improvements, 
suitable  two-family  or  boarders;  will  sell 
very  reasonable.  AVrite  P.  O.  BOX  33,  Rhine- 
cliff,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  repair  shop,  refresh¬ 
ment  stand  and  colonial  eight-room  house,  in 
heart  of  millionaire  section:  no  competition; 
owner  retiring;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  8636, 
care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


AA’ANTED  to  sell  or  exchange  good  small  farm 
for  larger  one.  THOMPSON,  Rt.  4,  Frederick, 
Md. 


SALE  or  exchange,  Delaware.  40  acres,  im¬ 
proved,  stocked;  hard  road;  electric;  mile 
Dover:  want  larger  farm:  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  ADVERTISER  8637,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7%  acres  with  lake:  7-room  house, 
electricity,  heat,  water  in  kitchen;  4  miles 
from  Lakewood,  on  county  line  road.  E.  J. 
FAGAN,  R.  D.  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J, 


AA’ILL  EXCHANGE  194-acre  fruit  farm,  4,000 
18-year-old  trees,  principally  apple;  good 
buildings,  well  located;  include  team,  tools,  cow, 
crops;  for  income  property,  equipped  dairy  or 
poultry  farm.  E.  It.  GOINS,  R.  D.  1,  Louns- 
berry,  N.  A’. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  inn.  New  A’ork  and  Albany 
State  road;  14  rooms,  all  improvements,  fur¬ 
nished:  doing  business:  reason,  ill  health.  MRS. 
AVILLIAM  I.  IIILL,  Stottville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4-acre  chicken  farm,  houses’  for  2,- 
000  chickens,  brooder  house  accommodating 
1.500  baby  chicks;  house  and  store  combined; 
cheap  to  quick  buyer.  AV.  FI.  HOAVERTON, 
I’oeomoke  City,  Md. 

AVANTED — 15-30-acre  farm  for  poultry,  rent  or 
sale,  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8639, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Miscellaneous 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-handed  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGIIT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $6.60; 

also  wholesale.  AVM.  FI.  AVOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — F’riend  combination  sprayer,  new, 
never  been  used;  must  sacrifice.  CHAS.  M. 
INGERSOLL,  2138  AVooster  Rd.,  Rocky  River, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Appliqued  tulip  bedspread.  LAURA 
CLARK,  Mitehellville,  Tennessee. 


AVANTED  —  Indian  blankets,  old  or  frayed. 

Indian  jewelry  and  relics.  F.  K.  COOKE,  Box 
414,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Eldeyjy  and  invalid  people  to  board; 

give  best  car  nice  borne,  reasonable  rates. 
ADA'ERTISER  8629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GUESTS  taken,  quiet  farm  home,  two  miles 
from  highway;  elevation  2,000  ft.;  beautiful 
scenery,  excellent  food,  rates  reasonable.  MRS. 
MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


WILL  board  4-6  on  farm,  no  other  boarders, 
girls  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8631,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  embroidered  bedspread,  $10.  n.\T- 
TIE  ORNDORFF,  Star  Route,  Strasburg,  A'a. 


FOR  SALE — One  mortising  machine  for  making 
doors  and  sash;  30  small  bead  and  moulding 
planes;  2  planes  for  making  flooring;  all  used 
by  hand  as  done  100  years  ago.  R.  M.  WELLS, 
Short  Creek,  AV.  Va. 


DISBROAV  churn  and  butter  worker,  850-lb. 

capacity,  $50;  in  excellent  condition:  sacri¬ 
fice  sale  to  close  affairs.  AA'INDIIAM  COUNTY 
CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION,  Newfaue,  Vt. 


NURSE  will  care  for  invalids  or  old  people  in 
country  borne.  ADA’ERTISER  8615,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELMAVOOD,  quiet  farm  home,  desirable,  $14. 
FIICKOKS,  Surprise.  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


He  Uses  the  Telephone 

J.  C.  Ullman,  a  Washington  County, 
Ohio,  farmer,  is  selling  dairy  products  to 
town  customers  by  using  his  telephone. 
For  several  years,  Mr.  Ullman  tried 
numerous  ways  to  establish  a  market 
for  his  goods,  but  results  were  unsatis¬ 
factory.  He  then  obtained  the  names  and 
telephone  numbers  of  100  residents  of 
towns  located  near  his  home,  and  once 
a  week  since  then  he  has  given  a  few 
of  these  persons  a  ring,  which  is  followed 
by  a  conversation,  something  like  this: 

“Mr.  Brown  :  J.  C.  Ullman’s  truck  will 
be  in  your  town  about  10  o’clock,  to¬ 
morrow,  with  a  supply  of  fresh  country 
butter.  Would  you  like  to  try  a  pound 
at  40  cents,  delivered  to  your  door?  We 
have  cottage  cheese  of  the  same  high 
quality  at  20  cents  a  quart ;  also  butter¬ 
milk  at  10  cents,  and  whole  milk  at  14 
cents.  Shall  I  bring  you  some  of  these 
goods,  Mr.  Brown?” 

“I  make  these  telephone  calls  on 
Friday  evening,  about  six  o’clock.”  Mr. 
Ullman  explained.  “Town  folks  are 
usually  at  home  at  that  hour,  and  most 
likely  to  be  wanting  food  items  for  the 
week-end.  I  call  the  numbers  at  random 
from  my  list,  and  keep  the  telephone 
busy  until  enough  orders  are  secured  for 
a  load.  Ten  to  15  calls  are  usually 
sufficient  to  take  my  entire  supply.  Next 
morning,  my  truck  is  loaded  with  the 
amount  of  dairy  products  bargained  for. 
and  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  customer 
receives  his  supply.  As  the  price  of  each 
product  is  always  mentioned  in  the 
telephone  conversation,  there  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  over  the  sale.  I  can  thus  turn  my 
goods  into  cash  with  less  than  one-third 
the  usual  bother  and  expense. 

“The  plan  enables  me  to  increase  or 
decrease  my  customer  list  to  suit  the 
season  and  the  amount  of  products  I  have 
to  offer.  The  method  works  equally  well 
with  all  classes  of  town  residents,  and 
many  miles  of  good  territory  can  easily 
be  covered  by  telephone  .in  an  evening’s 
time.”  F.  R.  cozze.xs. 

Ohio 


A  calf  just  dropped  is  not  a  calf  brand  new. .  .it’s  a  calf  that’s 
been  growing  for  months.  .  .that’s  why  there’s  such  a  whale  of  a 
difference  in  new-born  calves ..  .that’s  why  Purina  Bulky  Cow 
Chow  before  your  cows  now  will  show  up  in  your  calves  next  fall ! 


The  Army  Air  Service 

Can  a  boy  of  17  enlist  in  the  army  as 
an  airplane  pilot?  Must  he  have  a  high 
school  education?  H.  c. 

New  York. 

A  young  man  may  enlist  at  the  age  of 
18,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  but 
simply  as  a  private  soldier.  For  this  he 
does  not  need  a  high  school  education. 

R.  ERNEST  PUPUY. 


Camp  Feature  Planned  at 
Farm  School 

A  log  cabin  will  be  built  by  the  boys 
enrolled  in  Sunrise  Camp  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  at 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.  The  cabin  will  be 
located  in  the  farm  school  woods  and 
will  serve  as  a  headquarters  for  general 
meetings,  and  campfire  programs.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  a  fireplace  and  will 
be  built  from  timber  growing  on  the 
Institute  grounds. 

Three  camps  are  run,  each  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks.  Each  camp  is  limited  to 
50  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 
The  first  camp  begins  June  30. 


Profitable  Broilers 

The  Virginia  4-H  Club  letter  gives  the 
following  interesting  story  of  a  boy’s 
work  : 

Last  Fall  Lakey  Smitherman,  of  the 
Dinwiddie  4-II  club,  decided  to  go  into 
broilers.  As  he  did  not  have  a  brooder 
house,  he  decided  to  build  one  during  his 
Christmas  vacation.  With  help  from  his 
father,  he  gathered  together  some  dis¬ 
carded  material  from  around  the  farm  and 
soon  had  a  brooder  house  which,  includ¬ 
ing  the  heating  system,  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  $10.  He  sold  a  calf 
which  he  had  raised  and  made  enough 
money  to  buy  his  baby  chicks.  When 
Easter  came  he  had  200  broilers  averag¬ 
ing  two  pounds  each  which  he  sold  at 
45  cents  per  pound. 


The  Teacher  was  trying  to  give  her 
pupils  an  illustration  of  the  word  “per¬ 
severance.”  “What  is  it,”  shje  asked, 
“that  carries  a  man  along  rough  roads 
and  smooth  roads,  up  hills  and  down 
hills,  through  jungles  and  swamps  and 
raging  torrents?”  There  was  silence, 
and  then  Tommy,  whose  father  was  a 
motor  dealer,  spoke  up.  “Please,  miss,” 
he  said,  “there  ain’t  no  such  car.” — Credit 
Lost. 


A  cow  can  do  a  lot  for  her  unborn  calf.  .  .or  she  will  do  little. .  . 
depending  on  what  she  has  to  feed  it.  A  cow  on  pasture  alone  must 
make  milk.  .  .keep  up  her  body. .  .feed  her  unborn  calf.  .  .but  she 
hasn’t  enough  feed  to  do  the  job. .  .no  matter  how  fine  the  pasture  ! 
Her  milk  flow  may  look  good  but  to  do  it  she’s  starving  her  unborn 
calf  and  robbing  her  body. 


The  Illinois  Experiment  station  tells  you  why.  In  every  10  pounds 
of  young  grass  are  8  to  9  pounds  of  pure  water.  .  .very  little  actual 
feed  !  To  get  enough  feed  she  should  eat  100  pounds  of  grass  a  day. 
But  to  do  that  she  needs  more  room  in  her  stomachs. .  .a  thing 
she  can’t  get!  That’s  why  Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow.  .  .a  real  feed 
At  a  reasonable  price.  .  .can  be  a  real  feed  to  your  cows  this  sum¬ 
mer.  You’ll  see  the  difference  this  summer.  .  .you’ll  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  this  fall.  Better  calves.  .  .less  calving  trouble ...  more  milk 
after  calving.  A  feed  that  makes  your  pasture  worth  more. .  .your 
cows  worth  more...  your  dairy  business  worth  more ...  Purina 
Bulky  Cow  Chow ! 

AT  THE  STORE  WiTH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


THE  PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 

Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow 
Purina  20%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  24%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  Bulky-Las 
Purina  Fitting  Chow 
Purina  Calf  Chow 


Purina 

dairy 

chows 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Snc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHAW 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


Never  Idle, 


In  growing  season  the 

-  -  -  - Shaw  plows, plants, cai- 

tivates.  It  also  runs  pump3,  saws,  and  other 
«  belt  machines,.  Two  _  Walk|ngorf 


ower 
tachmenf.  Cots 
ly,  weeds,  etc. 
Iso  30-inch  Cyl. 
vpe  Lawn  Mower. 


jpeed  gear . W  orl  d  a 
of  power.  Paten  ted 
tool  control.  Write 
for  Factory  Price. 

Shaw  IRfs-  Co. 

Div.  Ry7A 
Galesburg,  i\ans. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
159  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


mm 


Hog  Houses 


■  Stanchions  0 

■  Cribs  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 


Steel  Wire 


Amazing  New  Dis¬ 
covery  —  COPPER 
STEEL  WIRE 
niake3  my  fence 
last  at  least 
TWICE  as  long 
as  ordinary  fence. 
Saves  half  your 
fence  money!  Get 
my  New  Catalog 
and  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fencing, 
Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire  and 
many  other  farm  and  home  needs.  Direct 
from  factory.  Freight  paid.  Easy  Payments. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  customers.  Catalog 
Free.  Write  today.— Jim  Brown. 

&  Wire  Co.,  Dept. 4372  c> Cleveland , Ohio 


You  Are  After  Profits? 


sTruven's 

-  FISH  WHA1 


>rn*r 


POULTRY  a  CA 


STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL — made 
from  the  WHOLE  Menhaden  EAsh 
fresh  from  the  Sea — will  make 
money  for  you  because  it  lowers 
the  cost  of  producing  meat,  eggs, 
and  milk. 

The  new  production  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  Write  us  immediately  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  BOOKLET. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116  M,  S.  Frederick  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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On  the  Road  Down  to  the  Brook 


Reduce  your  cost  of  production  with  a 

FORDSON 


JIM  LEE  is  filling  his  silo  today.  Neighbors  and  helpers  on 
hand  at  the  crack  of  dawn.  All  there  and  ready  to  buck  into 
the  work  .  .  .  including  the  Fordson  Tractor. 

Yesterday  the  improved  Fordson  plowed  6  acres.  Tomorrow 
it  will  be  back  at  the  plow  again  after  a  good  day  at  the  belt. 
This  spring  and  summer  it  pulled  the  gang-plow,  the  drill,  the 
binder.  This  winter  it  will  turn  the  buzz-saw  and  do  other  odd 
jobs  around  the  barn.  Uses  for  the  improved  Fordson  are  as 
numerous  as  the  farm-power  jobs.  Newr  and  modern  features 
help  the  improved  Fordson  do  its  work  quickly,  easily. 

Its  plucky  engine  can  deliver  30  actual  horse-power  at  1100 
r.p.m.  at  the  belt.  The  willingness  of  the  engine  to  start,  even 
on  the  coldest  of  mornings,  can  be  traced  to  its  high-tension 
magneto  with  enclosed  impulse-starter  coupling.  It  is  equipped 
with  hot-spot  manifold  and  carburetor  for  gasoline.  The  air- 
washer  holds  enough  water  for  the  day’s  run. 

The  transmission  is  fitted  with  large  roller  bearings  and 
the  large  gear  has  a  double-bearing  mounting.  Gears  shift  easily 
from  increased  release  movement.  The  filter  that  separates  grit 
and  carbon  from  the  oil  is  easily  cleaned  —  but  should  it  get 
clogged,  oil  system  will  keep  right  on  working.  There  is  no  com¬ 
plicated  piping  to  get  stopped  up ! 

Extra  weight  has  been  added  to  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
improved  Fordson.  Strong  fenders  are  now  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Either  spade-lugs  or  angle-cleats  are  available. 

Try  the  improved  Fordson.  Let  it  help  you  get  your  farm- 
work  done  on  time  and  at  less  cost. 


The  improved  Fordson  plows  at  the  rate  of  3 %  miles  per  hour  with  a 
two-bottom ,  14-inch  plow 


The  improved  Fordson  handles  all  farm-power  implements  equally  well 


A ot  only  draw-bar  power ,  but  belt  power y  is  available  in  the 
improved  Fordson 


FORD 


MOTOR 


COMPANY 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc 

119  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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CHURCH  was  built  in  1809  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  just 
back  of  a  large  sand  dune  as  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  lake  winds.  By 
1839  it  was  completely  buried  under 
the  advancing  dune,  only  to  reap¬ 
pear  in  1S69  with  an  unobstructed  outlook  upon 
Lake  Michigan  and  a  large  moving  dune  behind  it 
instead  of  in  front.  This  moving  dune  aspect  is 
just  one  of  the  phases  of  the  dune  country,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous,  for  the  man  with  a  peach  orchard  over  which 
a  dune  decides  to  walk  finds  himself  in  trouble, 
while  the  Summer  home,  the  city  street,  the  forest, 
or  even  the  stream  that  happens  to  be  in  the  path 
of  one  of  these  giants  moving  forward  at  the  rate  of 
3  to  13  feet  a  year  is  not  respected  for  any  purpose 
it  may  think  it  possesses  in  the  world. 

Of  course  a  dune  is  merely  a  huge  mound  or  hill 
of  sand.  This  in  itself  is  nothing  remarkable.  It  is 
the  variety  that  is  presented  in  a  dune  country  that 
makes  it  remarkable.  Here  is  a  dune  in  the  first 
stage  of  development.  There  is  an  old  Stabilized 
dune  with  trees  hundreds  of  years  old  growing  on 
it,  its  undergrowth  rich  in  ferns  and  orchids  and 
beautiful  plants  of  all  kinds.  Here  is  an  old  dune 
that  has  “blown  out”  and  begun  to  move,  clambering 
over  itself  or  over  anything  in  its  path,  while  over 
there  is  an  actively  moving  dune  invading  a  marsh. 
Scattered  here  and  there  in  all  directions  are  all 
forms  and  shapes  and  stages  and  sizes  in  dune  and 
vegetation  development.  The  result  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  plant  and  animal  forms  appearing  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  area,  presenting  as  interesting  a  study 
as  one  can  conveniently  find. 

In  addition,  what  more  fun  than  to  climb  a  hill 
of  pure  sand  even  though  one  step  up  means  a  slip 
back  of  third  to  half  the  distance ;  to  roll  and  tum¬ 
ble  and  jump  through  clean  sand,  to  watch  the 
bluest  of  blue  skies  against  a  horizon  of  bluff,  or  to 
gaze  out  across  the  lake  from  the  top  of  a  high  sand 
hill.  No  wonder  the  dunes  of  Lake  Michigan  are  the 
playground  of  a  great  city  and  a  favorite  spot  for 
the  nature  lover. 

The  first  question  naturally  is,  how  do  the  dunes 
get  started?  But  before  that  question  can  be  an¬ 
swered  there  must  be  some  explanation  as  to  how 
the  sand  becomes  located  where  it  is.  It  seems  that 
the  great  glaciers  that  once  passed  over  this  country 
left  a  mantle  of  sand,  gravel,  silt  and  clay  along 
the  lake  shores,  and  that  as  the  waves  of  the  lake 
kept  pounding  in  against  the  bases  of  the  cliffs,  they 
kept  toppling  off  into  the  lake,  where  they  were 
sorted  and  worked  by  the  water.  The  bowlders  and 
coarse  stones  were  left  on  the  beach.  The  finer  silt 
and  clay  particles  were  carried  out  in¬ 
to  the  lake,  slowly  to  settle  in  more 
quiet  waters  and  to  churn  up  during  a 
storm  and  give  a  wretchedly  dirty  wa¬ 
ter  supply  to  the  fourth  largest  city  in 
the  world.  The  sand  was  carried  just 
far  enough  from  the  pounding  waves 
into  water  still  enough  to  permit  it  to 
settle. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  there  is 
a  definite  southward  and  eastward  cxxr- 
rent  along  the  west  coast  of  Lake 
Michigan,  so  that  the  sand  gradually 
drifts  to  the  southward  and  eastward. 

That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  sand 
accumulations  on  the  north  sides  of 
Piers  built  out  into  the  lake  along  the 
"est  shore.  Piers  have  been  completely 
covered  in  20  years.  In  fact,  by  build¬ 
ing  piers  out  into  the  lake  at  hundred- 
yard  intervals  accumulations  of  sand 
have  been  made  which  have  formed  a 
hroad  beach  and  prevented  the  further 
attack  of  the  lake  upon  the  bluffs.  At 
Fort  Sheridan,  north  of  Chicago,  the 
government  piers  have  proved  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  stopping  the  advance  of  the 
lake  upon  government  property. 

By  virtue  of  this  southerly  and  east¬ 
erly  current  in  the  lake,  then,  the  sand 
shifted  from  the  north  coast  line  gradu¬ 
ally  finds  its  way  to  the  soxxthern  end 
and  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Hei’e 
dune  formation  begins.  So  long  as  the 
sand  is  wet  it  will  not  blow,  but  soon, 
either  at  a  period  of  low  lake  level  or 
following  the  piling-up  of  sand  in 
storms,  the  sand  dries  oixt  on  top.  The 


Dune  Invading  Peach  Orchard 

to  meet  the  climbing  sand  and  keep  above  it,  like 
the  cottonwood,  then  it  succeeds  while  the  dune 
keeps  growing  larger.  It  is  this  adaptability  to  a 
changing  situation  that  accounts  for  the  cottonwood 
trees  on  the  small  dunes  close  to  the  lake  in  the  dune 
country. 

Now  as  the  sand  is  piled  up  against  the  dune,  it 
begins  to  move,  that  is,  the  sand  on  the  windward 
side  is  picked  up,  carried  over  the  crest,  and  dropped 
oix  the  lee  side,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  snowdrift. 
In  consequence,  a  dune  slopes  gradually  towards  the 
summit  on  the  windward  side  and  drops  off  sharply 


on  the  lee  side.  It  may  reach  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet,  though  more  often  less  than  a  hundred. 
Across  the  country  the  giant  moves,  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  winds  and  over-running  anything  in 
its  path.  If  it  comes  to  a  forest  it  passes  over  it, 
killing  all  ti-ees  such  as  pine  and  juniper  that  do  not 
send  oxxt  roots  readily  from  the  trxxnk  or  lower 
branches,  whereas  the  sycamore,  elm  and  cottonwood 
survive  and  xxxay  be  seen  poking  their  flourishing 
branches  from  the  top  of  a  90-foot  moving  dune.  As 
the  dune  passes,  the  bxxrial  groxmds  are  xxncovered, 
and  the  gaxint  arms  of  dead  trees  stand  as  mute 
evidence  of  a  once  thriving  forest. 

The  dune  may  wander  across  coxxntry  for  several 
miles,  walking  over  everything  in  its  path  at  a  rate 
of  3  to  13  feet  a  year,  depending  upon  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Sooner  or  later  there  is  sufficient  slowing- 
up,  due  to  changing  wind  velocity,  so  that  marram 
grass  and  sand-reed  grass  gain  a  foothold  and  check 
the  blowing  of  the  sand  at  the  base  of  the  dune.  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little  the  grass  gains  and  climbs  higher  and 
higher  up  the  windward  slope.  Following  these 
conies  the  bunch-grass,  a  sure  sign  of  stability,  and 
as  more  humus  accumulates,  the  junipers  and  the 
pines  and  the  grape  enter.  A  little  later  appear  the 
oaks,  and  finally  the  dune  is  completely  clothed  with 
either  a  maple-beach-hemlock  or  an  oak  forest.  This 
represents  the  final  chapter  in  permanent  forest  de¬ 
velopment,  and  here  the  dune  remains  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  landmark,  barring  some  disturbance. 

If  some  disturbing  element  does  appear,  such  as 
an  eddy  or  change  of  wind  direction  due  to  other 
nearby  moving  dunes,  a  portion  of  the  old  dune  may 
“blow  oxxt,”  exposing  sand  and  starting  the  dune  to 
wandering  once  more.  Sometimes  a  second  dune 
piles  up  on  top  of  an  old  stabilized  one,  or  even 
three  or  foxxr  on  top  of  the  other  may  be  seen. 

But  to  talk  about  the  dunes  is  only  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  there  to  see.  It  takes  several 
days  of  wandering  through  them  and  playing  with 
them  to  really  get  their  flavor.  If  you  have  not 
visited  them,  you  ought  to  some  day,  and  once  again 
when  you  stop  with  them  do  not  just  take  a  look 
and  run,  but  spend  some  time  among  them  and  en¬ 
joy  another  of  the  interesting  bits  of  Nature's  handi¬ 
work.  If  yoxx  love  trees  and  plants  and  growiixg 
things  you  will  certainly  enjoy  the  dune  country. 
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Dead  Trees  Left  in  Paih  of  Moving  Dune. 


An  Old  Stabilized  Dune  Blown  Out  and  Starting  Movement, 


Vines  and  Shrubs  for  the  Farm  Home 

THE  freqxxent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
planting  of  farm  home  groxxnds  ai'e  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Many,  however,  call  for  a  more  ambitious 
outlay  of  time  and  money  than  I  have  been  able  to 
compass,  so  I  have  thought  that  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  around  one  little  home  at 
very  small  expense  may  be  of  practical 
value  to  some  housewife  yearning  for 
the  grace  of  growing  things. 

Oxxr  lioxxse  is  a  one-story  strxxctxxre. 
It  has  grown  by  successive  additions, 
and  is  too  old-fashioned  to  be  called  a 
bungalow.  Of  a  T-shape,  its  walls  af¬ 
ford  generous  space  for  a  variety  of 
vines,  and  these  are  our  loveliest  fea¬ 
ture,  giving  our  modest  place  refine¬ 
ment  and  distinction. 

During  the  early  years  here  I  longed 
for  more  beauty  about  the  premises. 
Some  vines  and  shrubs  were  set  out, 
but  lacking  adequate  attention  made 
little  show.  I  was  not  strong,  and  my 
housework  and  companionship  of  oxxr 
two  children  took  up  my  time  and 
energy.  But  now  the  children  are 
grown  and  flown.  I  have  time  to  work 
out  of  doors,  and  the  more  I  do  the 
better  I  feel ! 

Most  noteworthy  of  our  vines  is 
one  hardy,  reliable  Hall’s  honeysuckle, 
now  in  fxxll  and  fragrant  bloom.  The 
trellis  for  one  honeysuckle,  with  a 
growth  of  10  by  15  feet,  is  homemade. 
Strong  wires  run  straight  from  a  cleat 
at  bottom  of  siding  to  the  eaves.  Cross 
wires  are  held  in  place  by  the  little 
bent  disks  that  are  used  in  holding 
wire  uprights  in  some  kinds  of  fences. 
This  trellis  holds  the  vine  well  away 
from  the  house  walls.  The  other 
honeysuckles  rixn  up  commercial  trellis 
wire  two  or  three  feet  wide.  These 
trellises — sometimes  two  to  one  vine — 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

winds  being  mostly  northwesterly  at  the  soxxthern 
end  of  the  lake,  the  sand  is  blown  in  that  direction. 

Perhaps  a  log  or  a  young  cottonwood,  or  some 
marram  grass,  or  the  beach  pea,  or  the  sand  cherry 
breaks  the  force  of  the  wind.  Immediately  a  little 
pile  of  sand  is  formed,  just  like  the  snowdrift  near 
the  snow  fence.  If  the  plant  in  qxiestion  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  the  change,  it  is  killed,  though  it  has 
served  its  purpose  so  far  as  the  dune  is  concerned  in 
creating  a  small  fore-dune.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plant  is  one  that  can  send  oxxt  adventitious  roots 
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are  secured  to  a  cleat  nailed  to  tlie  baseboard,  then 
bent  out  sharply  about  a  foot,  carried  to  the  eaves, 
and  fastened  there,  usually  at  each  side  to  iron 
brackets.  These  are  ideal  trellises.  It  is  possible 
to  paint  the  house  hack  of  them  before  the  leaves 
come  out  without  disturbing  the  vines. 

Every  Spring  I  shear  off  all  swinging  ends  of 
vine  hack  closely  to  the  trellises  as  far  as  I  can 
reach,  perched  on  my  sturdy,  iron-braced,  non-wab¬ 
bling,  6-ft,  step-ladder.  The  tops  of  the  vines  are 
not  trimmed  every  year,  as  that  requires  man  labor. 
This  system  of  pruning  prevents  that  bare  look  at 
the  base  of  most  aged  vines. 

Another  very  hardy  and  graceful  vine  is  an  Akebia 
covering  an  expanse  of  western  wall.  The  trellis 
for  this  is  just  a  narrow,  vertical  stretch  of  chicken 
yard  wire,  with  other  single  wires  running  fan  shape 
from  a  cleat  at  the  bottom,  either  to  the  eaves  or 
attached  to  cleats  at  side  of  window  and  house  cor¬ 
ner.  This  vine  requires  less  pruning  than  other 
kinds. 

A  honeysuckle  and  a  Clematis  shading  the  south 
side  of  a  screened  porch,  are  treated  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently.  Every  Fall  they  are  trimmed  hack  radi¬ 
cally  to  their  main  branches  which  are  carried  most¬ 
ly  by  narrow  trellises.  Bushels  of  the 
late  season's  growth  are  shorn  away. 

This  secures  the  next  season's  growth 
all  the  way  up,  and  the  porch  will  not 
be  too  densely  shaded.  I  use  twine  to 
train  the  Summer's  growth  to  make 
the  screen  of  vine  between  the  pillars. 

Excelsa  roses  add  their  loAely  red  to 
the  front  porch  with  its  awnings  on 
three  sides  to  protect  the  Nantucket 
hammocks  when  it  rains.  A  Wisteria 
grows  there,  too,  securely  fastened  to 
the  porch  frame  above  and  carefully 
kept  away  from  the  latticed  pillars. 

On  the  third  side  of  this  porch  is  a 
bittersweet.  As  a  support  for  this,  my 
husband  first  set  an  iron  pipe  in  the 
ground  letting  it  project  a  foot  above 
the  surface.  Into  this  he  set  a  maple 
pole,  securing  it  above  to  a  strap  hinge 
screwed  to  the  porch.  In  another  case 
the  pole  is  fastened  with  a  strap  of 
tin.  Bittersweets  just  streak  up  such 
supports,  though  like  all  vines  they 
need  training  for  best  effects. 

I  secure  the  bittersweet  vines  grow¬ 
ing  around  trees  with  rings  of  light¬ 
weight  twine,  in  such  a  way  that  there 
will  be  lots  of  room  for  expanding  tree 
trunks.  We  have  had  these  only  three 
or  four  years.  One  this  year  blos¬ 
somed  from  bottom  to  top,  and  luckily 
proves  to  be  perfect-flowered,  and  so  is 
perfecting  its  own  bright  berries. 

Often  bittersweets  are  imperfect,  like 
some  strawberries,  thus  requiring  two 
or  more  vines  to  be  fruitful. 

Planted  in  front  of  each  of  our  two 
porches  are  two  bridal  wreath  Spiraeas, 
alternating  in  one  case  with  Japa¬ 
nese  barberries ;  in  the  other  with 
three  young  cedars.  Immediately  after 
blooming  I  clip  hack  all  Spiraea 
branches  that  have  borne  blossoms  to 
keep  the  hushes  from  getting  over  size 
and  to  insure  next  year’s  blossoms.  After  vines 
and  shrubs  get  fully  established,  one  must  prune, 
prune,  prune !  Only  in  this  way  can  an  overgrown 
and  unkempt  look  he  avoided. 

Half  a  dozen  Virginia  creepers  on  fences  and  rear 
of  the  house,  with  a  slow-growing  trumpet  vine, 
complete  our  collection.  A  big  bed  of  Iris,  long 
lines  of  hollyhocks,  our  day  lilies,  Madonna  lilies, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  all  started  from  small  clumps. 
Many  of  the  barberries  about  the  house  covering 
cellar  walls  between  the  vines,  came  up  from  chance 
seeds  under  parent  hushes.  Honeysuckles  and  Ake¬ 
bia  propagate  easily  by  layering.  Bittersweet  sprouts 
freely  from  its  roots.  Thus,  with  a  patience  a  small 
outlay  at  start  will  furnish  many  plantings. 

Down  the  west  side  of  our  yard  is  a  line  of 
shrubs;  mountain  ash,  Forsythia,  ornamental  elder 
and  privet.  The  cedars  and  the  sumacs  were  trans¬ 
planted  from  their  wild  state,  as  were  the  bitter¬ 
sweet  vines.  The  old-fashioned  Spiraeas,  Japan 
quinces  and  flowering  almonds  came  from  an  old 
homestead  down  in  Wayne  County.  Annual  lark¬ 
spur  and  Drummond  Phlox  and  marigolds  and  lovely 
pure  white  Nicotiana  come  up  from  season  to  season. 

Every  few  weeks  I  work  down  the  length  of  the 
shrubbery  with  a  narrow  hoe.  I  keep  the  grass  bor¬ 
ders  clipped.  In  the  early  season  my  arms  will  ache 
distractingly.  But  soon  the  sun  and  fresh  air  limber 


up  my  sixty-year-old  muscles  and  joints,  and  I  do 
not  suffer  a  twinge,  no  matter  what  I  do.  I  an) 
only  a  hundred-pounder,  so  I  never  touch  a  lawn 
mower.  Our  yard  takes  a  husky  lad  three  hours  to 
mow.  But  I  carry  many  half  pails  of  water  during 
dry  weather  to  moisten  my  thirsty  plants,  and 
keep  stirring  the  surface  of  our  rather  hard  clay 
soil  around  all  the  growing  things.  r.  s.  l. 

New  York. 


Hardy  Alfalfa  for  New  York  State 

BUSHEL  of  Alfalfa  seed  of  the  common  va¬ 
rieties  costs  from  $6  to  $8  less  than  Grimm  or 
Ontario  Variegated.  Am  I  wise  to  buy  these  so- 
called  hardy  varieties  or  will  the  common  do  just 
as  well? 

Many  New  York  State  farmers  have  had  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question.  Some  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  common  varieties  and  have  reported  fine  crops 
of  Alfalfa  grown  from  this  seed.  The  best  way  to 
answer  this  question  of  whether  to  plant  hardy  va¬ 
rieties  or  common  is  to  plant  seed  of  each  kind  side 
by  side  under  equal  conditions. 

This  was  done  two  years  ago  on  the  farm  of  M. 
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better  in  New  York  State  than  the  hardy  varieties. 

Alexander  Koski,  of  Chemung  County,  planted 
both  Grimm  and  common  Alfalfa  last  Summer.  Each 
variety  had  an  equal  chance.  Growing  conditions 
through  the  Summer  were  unfavorable  and  the 
Winter  was  severe.  This  Spring  he  finds  that  he 
has  to  plow  up  the  common  Alfalfa.  The  Grimm 
will  produce  a  fair  crop.  Needless  to  say,  lie  has 
purchased  all  Grimm  for  his  seeding  this  year. 

Common  varieties  of  Alfalfa  are  usually  sold  un¬ 
der  that  name.  On  the  other  hand  hardy  varieties 
are  sold  under  many  different  names,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  which  are  Grimm,  Hardigan,  Cossack,  Bal¬ 
tic  and  Ontario  Variegated.  l.  h.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Two  Hardy  and  Three  Common  Varieties  of  Alfalfa.  Fig.  434 


Down  in  Maryland 

AM  sending  a  picture  of  our  tomato  field,  taken 
last  July.  It  was  a  sight  to  behold,  and  the  vines 
had  to  be  broken  down  some,  so  that  my  four-year- 
okl  granddaughter  could  he  seen. 

This  field  yielded  over  800  five-eighths  baskets  to 
the  acre.  Counting  GO  baskets  to  the  ton,  this  was 
over  13  tons  to  the  acre,  a  big  crop  for  this  section. 

We  set  out  five  acres  this  year  and, 
as  there  is  a  canning  factory  only  a 
short  distance  away,  we  can  deliver 
three  or  four  loads  a  day,  during  the 
height  of  the  picking  season,  90  baskets 
to  the  load. 

We  had  no  rain  from  April  4  until 
May  14,  and  consequently  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  having  seed  germi¬ 
nate  in  properly  prepared  soil.  You 
find  fields  of  cucumbers  and  canta¬ 
loupes  at  all  stages  of  growth,  some 
fields  coming  in  blossom  and  some  a 
few  inches  high.  It  will  prolong  the 
picking  season,  provided  the  plants 
do  not  blight. 

We  have  a  farmers’  packinghouse 
here,  farmer-owned  and  farmer-run, 
machinery  for  cleaning  and  grading 
cucumbers  and  cantaloupes  this  year. 
We  have  a  sprayer  and  one  man  will 
do  the  spraying  for  all  the  members  of 
the  association,  about  25  members. 

We  find  we  have  members  enough, 
and  at  times  work  day  and  part  of 
the  night  to  get  our  stock  packed  and 
in  the  cars.  Our  packinghouse  is  on 
railroad  siding  so  everything  goes  on 
expeditiously.  We  have  a  man  to  man¬ 
age  and  attend  to  the  shipping.  This 
will  he  our  sixth  year,  and  it  has  been 
a  success  from  the  start.  Farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-managed  is  the  key 
to  our  success. 

I  started  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  when 
I  was  a  boy  of  18  in  1874,  56  years  ago. 
I  lived  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  have  been  with  you  ever  since. 
Maryland.  henry  l.  engel. 


A  Maryland  Tomato  Field.  Fig.  435 

C.  Elwell  of  Wyoming  County.  He  planted  two  kinds 
of  hardy  Alfalfa  and  three  kinds  of  common  Al¬ 
falfa  in  strips  one  drill  width.  All  varieties  pro¬ 
duced  an  excellent  crop  both  last  year  and  this 
year.  Anyone  observing  just  the  common  varieties 
would  say  that  they  produced  satisfactory  crops  of 
Alfalfa. 

However,  when  they  were  compared  with  the 
hardy  varieties,  such  as  Grimm  and  Ontario  Varie¬ 
gated,  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
hay  that  they  produced.  On  the  average  last  year 
the  hardy  varieties  produced  about  one  ton  per  acre 
more  hay  than  the  common  varieties.  It  is  some¬ 
times  claimed  that  common  varieties  will  produce 
more  Alfalfa  than  hardy  varieties  on  deep,  gravelly, 
well-drained  soil.  The  soil  on  Mr.  Elwell’s  farm 
was  of  the  gravelly  loam  type,  and  last  year  was  a 
very  dry  year  in  this  section.  In  spite  of  this  the 
common  varieties  made  a  rather  poor  showing  when 
compared  with  Grimm  and  Ontario  Variegated. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  is  usually  that  the 
common  variety  winter-kills  badly  because  it  is  not 
adapted  to  our  severe  Winters  in  New  York  State. 
Under  poor  conditions  hardy  seed  often  means  a 
difference  between  a  fair  crop  and  no  crop  at  all. 
Under  good  conditions  the  common  variety  may 
produce  a  good  crop.  But  never  so  far  as  we  know 
has  it  been  proven  that  the  common  varieties  are 


Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  a 
Rural  High  School 

XTRA-CURRICULAR  activities  at 
first  seems  a  bit  “high  stilted,” 
but  after  one  knows  a  few  facts  about  the  subject, 
it  seems  a  great  deal  more  simple.  Extra-curricular 
activities  are  courses  of  study  in  high  school  in 
which  participation  by  the  student  is  entirely  volun¬ 
tary  and  in  this  way  the  greatest  personal  develop¬ 
ment  is  secured  by  the  student. 

These  activities  are  sources  of  educational  and 
recreational  advantages  which  the  student  would 
not  obtain  from  the  regular  high  school  course  or 
curriculum.  At  the  present  time  this  topic  is  of 
very  high  interest  to  all  high  school  authorities  as 
to  whether  a  rural  high  school  should  have  more  or 
less  of  this  kind  of  training.  It  seems  to  be  very 
easy  to  decide  this  important  issue  as  soon  as  some 
of  the  advantages  are  considered.  There  are  several 
different  ways  in  which  these  advantages  are 
brought  out ;  for  example,  history,  French,  astron¬ 
omy  and  radio  clubs,  and  the  most  widespread  of  all 
which  is  the  “New  York  State  Association  of  Young 
Farmers.” 

In  all  of  these  clubs  the  members  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  interesting  topics  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
a  regular  class.  In  a  history  club  the  members  dis¬ 
cuss  current  history  making  topics  which  are  out  ot 
reach  in  the  class  room.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  language  clubs,  such  as  a  French  club,  is  that 
the  entire  meeting  is  run  in  the  particular  language 
thus  enabling  the  student  to  learn  more  easily- 
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In  an  astronomy  club  one  learns  the  major  con¬ 
stellations,  the  different  planets,  many  of  the  most 
noted  stars  and  learns  to  find  and  study  these  differ¬ 
ent  heavenly  bodies  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  A 
reflector  can  be  built  by  the  members  at  a  very 
small  cost.  In  a  radio  club  one  learns  to  build  trans¬ 
mitters  and  receivers  besides  learning  the  different 
parts  and  their  principles,  finding  stations  and 
their  call  letters. 

Finally,  I  will  discuss  one  in  particular  which  is 
most  closely  connected  with  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  of  today.  That  is,  the  “New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Young  Farmers.”  The  first  local  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  association  was  organized  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  The  State  association  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  the  Fall  of  192G,  from  the  first  three  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  State.  The  national  association  called 
the  “Future  Farmers  of  America”  was  organized  in 
November,  1928. 

In  the  local  chapter  there  are  many  advantages 
brought  out  to  help  the  farm  boy  express  himself. 
First  of  all  one  receives  practice  in  parliamentary 
procedure.  The  members  are  trained  to  run  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  correct  and  successful  way.  Business  train¬ 
ing  is  received  from  holding  the  different  offices 
in  the  local  chapter  and  also  in  taking  an  active  parr 
in  the  business  meeting.  I  know  of  a  member  who 
did  not  know  how  to  make  out  a  check  until  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  a  local  chapter. 

Second,  there  are  judging  contests,  which  are  held 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and  also  during  “Farm 
and  Home  Week”  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca.  These  contests  consist  of  dairy  cattle,  draft 
horses,  hogs,  poultry,  potatoes  and  apples.  We  also 
have  our  local  State  and  national 
speaking  contests,  inter-chapter  de¬ 
bates  and  dramatics.  One  of  the  things 
which  the  farmer  needs  most  is  how 
to  speak  effectively. 

Last,  but  not  least,  chapters  have 
their  fathers  and  sons  banquets  and 
also  picnics.  With  all  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  the  farm  boy  finds  a  very  helpful 
way  of  developing  his  talents.  All  of 
this  training  really  means  a  variety 
from  one’s  regular  school  course  and 
it  puts  into  practice  what  one  learns 
in  the  class-room.  Just  stop  and  think 
for  yourself  and  see  how  tiresome, 
boresome  and  discouraging  a  high 
school  course  would  be  unless  one  has 
some  of  this  training  to  lighten  his 
daily  task  of  preparing  lessons. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  a 
high  school  superintendent  which  gives 
a  broad-minded  view  of  the  subject  of 
extra-curricular  activities. 

“No  one  will  deny  the  value  of  properly  controlled 
extra-curricular  activities  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  high  school  student.  The  subjects  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  he  is  often  forced  to  carry,  but  participation 
in  extra-curricular  activities  is  entirely  voluntary. 
Hence  the  student  tends  to  participate  in  activities 
in  which  he  is  interested  and  which  to  him  are  pur¬ 
poseful.  There  is  nothing  artificial  needed  to  stimu¬ 
late  his  interest  in  the  activities  he  chooses  for  him¬ 
self  but  the  interest  is  intrinsic.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  his  participation  is  whole-hearted  and  his 
best  efforts  are  put  forth.  These  are  the  conditions 
necessary  for  maximum  personal  development. 

Howard  J.  hill.  President. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Young  Farmers. 


A  Roadside  Stand  in  Massachusetts 

FADING  about  roadside  stands  I  thought  T 
would  tell  you  of  one  I  ran  into  while  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  county  of  Worcester,  Mass,  i  took 
a  photograph,  reproduced  in  Fig.  436.  Oxford,  Mass., 
12  miles  from  Worcester,  is  the  place.  The  proprie¬ 
tor,  Oscar  Alva  Logan,  I  found  reading  The  It.  N.-Y., 
as  he  is  one  of  your  family. 

Worcester  County  is  an  historic  county.  Oxford 
is  put  on  the  map  as  the  birthplace  of  Clara  Barton 
of  lied  Cross  fame.  Six  miles  away  is  Charlton, 
Mass.,  where  Dr.  Morton  discovered  the  anaesthetic 
value  of  ether.  Six  miles  beyond  is  Spencer,  Mass., 
"here  Elias  Howe  was  born,  inventor  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  also  the  eye  at  point  of  needle,  a 
Patent  that  has  never  been  infringed  on,  for  no  im¬ 
provement  could  be  made  in  it.  It  is  six  miles  to 
button,  Mass.,  where  the  boy  IS  years  of  age  in¬ 
dented  the  first  machine  to  make  tacks  and  put  the 
bead  «on.  The  following  year  he  invented  a  ma- 
ehine  for  turning  gun  stocks  and  lasts.  This  man, 
Thomas  Blanchard,  is  the  only  man  who  ever  had  a 
patent  issued  and  twice  re-issued,  making  51 -year 
patent. 


If  any  of  your  readers  travel  through  Massachu¬ 
setts  stop  for  lunch  and  read  the  slogan,  “Hitch 
your  auto  to  street  and  come  in.”  This  is  only 
about  a  thousand  feet  from  Oxford  Flying  Field,  600 
feet  from  Johnston  Monument  to  mark  the  murder 
of  all  but  one  of  the  family  by  the  Nipmuck  In¬ 
dians.  NAGOT.A  RACSO. 


The  July  Garden  in  Vermont 

A  DARK,  rainy  morning  greets  us  unexpectedly. 

The  earth  is  sodden,  and  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  an  orgy  of  transplanting  as  soon  as  the 
clouds  shall  have  grown  weary.  Even  in  the  down¬ 
pour  I  have  visited  the  garden  and  am  struck  with 
its  fragrance  and  freshness.  The  fading  Madonna 
lilies  are  breathing  out  their  last  bit  of  perfume  but 
are  quite  surpassed  by  a  newly  opened  bloom  of  the 
regal  lily  near  by;  a  dozen  pink  plumes  of  the  old 
herbaceous  Spiraea  are  vainly  attempting  to  reach 
l he  height  of  an  eight-foot  clump  of  Belladonna 
Delphiniums,  and  together  they  are  a  fit  subject  for 
a  canvas.  How  the  humming-birds  do  love  that  Del¬ 
phinium  !  They  divide  their  time  impartially  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  crimson  Monarda  shining 
through  its  veil  of  white  Gypsophila  lace.  A  few 
rods  away  the  Vanderbilt  hybrids  are  running  a 
race  with  Thermopsis  carol iniana,  the  latter  win¬ 
ning  by  a  full  head.  From  this  I  gather  that  Ther¬ 
mopsis  is  not  partial  to  a  rich  soil,  for  this  is  in  one 
of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  garden. 

This  particular  bit  of  garden  is  peculiar  anyway. 
Down  the  center  runs  a  strip  with  a  heavy  clay  sub¬ 
soil  and  immediately  to  the  left  and  right  the  sub¬ 


soil  is  gravelly  with  no  trace  of  clay.  Knowing 
nothing  of  soils,  it  was  some  time  before  I  realized 
why  most  things  were  a  failure  here.  This  strip 
(according  to  recently  gathered  information)  should 
prove  an  ideal  place  for  the  roses. 

The  tawny  day  lily  is  a  fine  companion  for  the 
darker  Delphiniums,  and  was  there  ever  a  more  will¬ 
ing  and  dependable  subject  than  this  reminder  of 
days  gone  by?  One  finds  stretches  of  it  in  old  pas¬ 
tures,  by  the  roadside,  and  almost  invariably  about 
the  ruins  of  ancient  home  sites.  So  common  is  it 
that  its  beauty  and  usefulness  are  almost  entirely 
disregarded.  Later  I  shall  plant  this  among  the 
Hills  of  Snow  (Hydrangea  arborescens),  for  they 
bloom  together,  and  how  happily! 

Another  lovely  and  neglected  flower  of  old-time 
gardens  is  rampion  (Campanula  rapunculoides). 
Locally  this  carries  the  name  of  bluebell  (and  what 
countless  other  posies  carry  the  same!)  and  is  well 
fitted  to  withstand  the  most  rugged  climate.  It  goes 
calmly  about  its  own  business,  spreading  slowly  from 
its  roots,  and  the  spikes  of  lavender  bells  seldom 
clash  with  the  other  garden  flowers,  it  is  so  unob¬ 
trusive. 

Our  faith  in  packet  labels  is  somewhat  revived, 
for  the  seed  from  double  peachbells  actually  gave 
us  several  doubles  of  both  white  and  blue — two 
fluted  bells  and  a  smaller  cup  for  the  center.  Ac¬ 
tually  we  prefer  the  single,  but  these  are  a  novelty 
to  us. 

Phlox  divaricata  gave  a  most  amusing  demonstra¬ 
tion  ot  artillery  fire.  I  picked  a  handful  of  the  little 
seeds  in  their  armor  and  put  them  in  a  saucer,  on 
the  dining-room  table.  A  few  hours  later  I  sat  at 
the  opposite  end  writing  a  few  notes,  when  suddenly, 
with  a  sharp  snap,  a  seed  flew  the  length  of  the  table 
and  struck  me  with  all  its  mighty  little  force.  I 
finished  the  notes  and  returned  to  the  garden  and 
when  I  came  in  to  set  the  table  for  supper  not  a 
seed  was  left  in  the  saucer.  The  seed  pods  of  the 
pale  Corydalis  have  a  most  uncanny  way  of  twisting 


and  turning  about  in  the  hand  when  they  have 
reached  a  certain  stage.  Gathering  the  seed  from 
beloved  plants  is  a  fascinating  task,  and  there  is 
always  someone  happy  to  use  them.  The  waxy,  bril¬ 
liant  coral  lilies  have  finished  their  blooming,  and 
the  stalks  are  laden  with  pods  which  might  better 
be  removed,  but  I  haven’t  the  heart  to  do  it,  for  they 
are  so  easily  raised  that  every  seed  is  a  potential 
bulb. 

Down  by  the  old  barn  is  a  bed  of  white  mullein 
pinks  with  an  evergreen  tree  for  a  background. 
These  were  grown  with  the  intention  of  transplant¬ 
ing  them  among  the  scarlet  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
but  the  time  never  came,  and  they  are  so  pleasing 
where  they  are  that  I  shall  plant  a  new  bed  of 
them  about  the  trees  and  move  the  Lychnis  there. 
These  gray-leaved  plants  are  usually  quite  popular, 
and  most  of  them  are  easily  grown  from  seed. 
There's  the  eager  little  Cerastium  tomentosum,  the 
woolly  lamb’s-ear  (Stachys  lanata )  and  among  the 
loveliest,  Veronica  incana  with  ils  dwarf  spikes  of 
heavenly  blue.  There’s  southernwood  and  its  com¬ 
panion,  old  woman  (Artemisia  stellata),  and  the  old 
dusty  miller,  all  easily  rooted  from  small  branches, 
so  one  may  have  many  if  one  desires.  Why  is  it,  I 
wonder,  that  so  few  of  the  nurseries  catalog  these? 
Everyone  likes  them. 

How  one  misses  the  Canterbury  bells!  I  am  re¬ 
placing  them  with  the  Dahlia-flowered  Zinnias,  hop¬ 
ing  for  more  success  than  last  year.  They  bloomed 
— oh,  yes — but  looking  for  all  the  world  like  old- 
fashioned,  high-crowned  garden  hats. 

The  children  are  ecstatic  over  the  tiny  violet 
cress  (Ionopsidium  aeaule)  beginning  to  bloom  when 
only  an  inch  high.  This  prefers  a  cool, 
damp  spot.  I  read,  but  it  certainly 
hasn’t  got  it.  It  is  easily  seen  that  it 
would  be  much  more  charming  if  prop¬ 
erly  treated.  Another  little  rock  gar¬ 
den  subject  still  in  the  seed  bed  is  Se- 
dum  caeruleum,  an  annual  with  pale 
blue  blossoms  and  shining  green  leaves. 
This  is  reported  to  self-sow  as  does  the 
violet  cress. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  hardiest 
things  in  the  garden  is  the  mountain 
Phlox  (Phlox  ova ta).  This  came  to  me 
directly  from  its  mountain  home,  and 
supposedly  dislikes  lime,  but  it  is 
growing  thriftily  where  hardwood 
ashes  have  often  been  dumped.  It 
blooms  much  earlier  in  its  native  State, 
but  July  brings  us  its  first  pink  flow¬ 
ers.  Wild  Delphiniums  from  the  haunt 
of  this  Phlox  have  also  taken  a  liking 
to  our  garden,  and  have  grown  with¬ 
out  pause. 

Just  down  the  way  is  a  group  of  big  white  daisies, 
sturdier  than  our  Shastas,  with  slightly  hairy  foli¬ 
age.  Just  plain,  white  daisies,  but  a  bit  precious, 
nevertheless,  for  the  seed  traveled  from  far  Aus¬ 
tralia.  This  garden  of  ours  is  neither  interesting 
nor,  taken  as  a  whole,  especially  beautiful  to  the 
passer-by,  but  we.  knowing  the  history  of  each  and 
every  plant  that  it  contains,  can  stand  before  them 
and  take  far  and  exciting  journeys  in  imagination. 

In  the  seed-bed,  waiting  impatiently  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  is  a  row  of  husky  seedlings  of  the  Japanese 
columbine  (Aquilegia  flabellata  nana).  These  are 
dwarfs,  growing  but  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and 
have  waxy  white  blooms.  It  grows  so  readily  from 
seed  that  it  should  be  popular  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  before.  Anthemis  montana,  for  the  rock- 
garden,  is  also  easy  and  quite  different  from  the 
other  types  of  Anthemis  for  the  border.  The  foliage 
is  a  dusty  gray  and  the  blossoms  cream-colored.  Cam¬ 
panula  pulloides  has  given  a  few  strong  little  plants, 
but  C.  muralis  and  C.  Raddeana  remain  in  seclusion. 
Dianthus  Allwoodi  alpinus  grudgingly  supplied  one 
plant  for  us  to  experiment  with.  Edelweiss  germi¬ 
nated  freely  enough,  but  damped  off  quite  as  prompt  - 
ly,  so  but  two  plants  are  left.  Slugs  showed  a  heart¬ 
breaking  fondness  for  the  Trollius  Ledebouri,  Gold¬ 
en  Queen,  among  other  choice  things,  and  there  are 
but  three  survivors.  A  pink  Veronica  (spicata 
rosea),  the  Alpine  aster,  Silene  Sehafta,  Polemonium 
bundle  and  the  Erigeron  aurantiacus  hybrids  have  all 
been  quick  and  easy  subjects  After  three  weeks  the 
box  in  which  Heuchera  sanguinea  and  H.  alba  were 
planted  is  flecked  with  dozens  of  tiny  green  plants, 
Begonia  seedlings  are  growing  lustily. 

Vermont.  ethel  a.  lyoxs. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  has  been  an  unseasonable  season 
in  some  respects,  but  everything  seems  to  grow 
vigorously,  and  with  us  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
many  flowers  seem  a  little  ahead  of  the  usual  sched¬ 
ule.  It  is  a  season  of  profuse  bloom. 


A  Well-kept  Roadside  Stand.  Fig.  436 
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Who  says  there  isn3t  any  profit  in 


m  aising 

Wheat? 


MORE  than  23,000  farmers  in 
395  winter  wheat  counties  say 
there  is  —  if  you  use  enough 
fertilizer.  They  find  that  the 
average  dollar  invested  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  brings  back  $2.81  more 
in  wheat. 

Go  ahead  and  sow  wheat. 
But  fertilize!  Put  on  a  liberal 
coating  of  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer. 
You’ll  cut  the  cost  to  where 
there  is  bound  to  be  money 
in  it. 

Use  Big  Crop  to  give  your 
wheat  a  good  start  in  the  fall 
before  frost  and  to  cut  the 
chances  of  winter  killing.  Use 
Armour’s  Big  Crop  to  help 
your  wheat  stool  out  and  shoot 
up  with  the  spring  rains.  Use 
Big  Crop  to  make  straw  that 
will  hold  up  against  wind  and 
rain.  Use  Big  Crop  to  make 
wheat  head  out  and  fill  out. 
And  use  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer  to 
get  plump  grain  that  will  grade 
high  and  bring  the  top  price. 

Write  your  own  farm-relief 


ticket  with  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer.  Let 
a  local  Big  Crop  dealer  help 
you  figure  out  just  how  much 
fertilizer  you’ll  need.  It  drills 
perfectly  to  the  last  ounce. 


CROP 


- 


Chicago,  U.S.A, 


CORN  HARVESTER 


built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting;. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

BENNETT  MFG.  CO..  60X704  Westerville,  OMo 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  | 
Patent  Attorney,  503-B  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


30  IRISES  i 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


WE  PAY 
,S*  '  tlie  FREIGHT 

" HARDWOOD  RUNGS'  BEST  MATERIALS 

'  A.  1.  FERRIS.  BOX  f 45  INTERLAKEN. NY 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER’ 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  •  SALINA,  KANSAS 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  for  uJL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  from  new  runners.  Plant  in  August 
and  September  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 
Howard,  Sample  or  Dunlap,  $1.50  per  25;  $4.50 
per  100;  $37.50  per  1,000.  Superb  Everbearing, 
$2.00  per  25  ;  $6.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN.  Box  M.  PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

** Grozvn  in  Vermont ,  It's  Hardy" 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 


Sliur’s  selected  Snowball,  llnest  plants  we  ever  grew. 
Prompt  shipment;  must  please.  100  postpaid,  C5c; 
600  postpaid,  $2.25;  1.000  postpaid,  $3.80.  Express 
Collect,  1,000— $3.50;  5,000  or  more,  $3.00  per  1,000. 
C.  E.  FIELD  -  -  -  55  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


Postpaid.  Celery,  Endive,  Tomato,  Cauli¬ 
flower-  3  doz,,  25c;  100 — 50c;  1,000 — S3. 25. 
Catalog.  GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  Standing  growth,  rhododendrons, 
laurel,  azaleas,  cedars,  pine,  hemlock,  etc.  Must  be 
good.  Anywhere.  SIIEHMAN-NCRSF.RYMAN,  Roslyn,  L.I..N.Y 


STALKY,  GOOD¬ 
SHAPED  LATE 

large  quantity. 


Cabbage  Plants 

IRVING  TILGHMAN,  East  New  Market.  Md. 


D  flV  UUfin  n  western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr„  heavy  rooted 
DUAn  UUII  $6  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.  d.  Menlcn,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  HEN  MANURE 

Free  from  litter,  $10.00  per  ton.  PEAT  MOSS 
that  has  been  used  for  litter,  $10.00  per  ton. 

KOSEGARTEN  BROS.,  NASSAU,  RENS.  CO.,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


us  for  Special  Direct  To  User 
Proposition  on 

Belle  City  Threshers 
W.  B.  MAY,  Inc. 

66  Washington  St., Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Are  You  Ready  to  Start 
August  16? 

Vacation  clays  are  in  full  swing,  and 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  are  showing 
their  eagerness  and  interest  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Coast  to  Coast  Trip  that 
starts  on  August  16.  Reservations  are 
coming  in  fast  and  we  have  no  more 
drawing  rooms  now  to  offer,  but  plenty 
other  accommodations.  The  plan  of  the 
whole  trip  is  splendid  and  all  worth 
while,  but  the  greatest  interest  is  evinced 
in  Lake  Louise  and  Banff — in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies.  We  will  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scen¬ 
ery  and  see  the  wonders  of  Emerald  Lake 
and  Lake  Louise.  It  is  difficult  to  pick 
out  the  main  point  of  interest  in  this  trip. 
It  is  so  varied  and  covers  so  wide 
stretches  of  country,  each  more  outstand¬ 
ing  than  the  other,  you  will  not  want  to 
miss  it.  You  will  meet  some  of  our  good 
friends — all  interested  in  each  other  and, 
as  is  said,  “A  good  time  will  be  had  by 
all.”  Send  in  your  reservation  now  and 
start  with  us  August  16,  1  P.  M.,  stand¬ 
ard  time,  at  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York. 

Here  are  answers  to  a  few  more  ques¬ 
tions  : 

You  may  have  mentioned  whether  the 
time  was  standard  or  daylight,  but  it 
would  be  too  bad  if  someone  misunder¬ 
stood  and  missed  the  train.  D.  J. 

The  time  on  the  schedule  in  the  booklet 
is  standard  time  and  the  trains  are  noted 
for  their  promptness — so  be  on  time. 

How  much  longer  does  this  offer  stand 
for?  J.  F.  S. 

We  can  accept  reservations  until  Au¬ 
gust  10.  The  space  is  fast  being  taken 
up  and  reservations  are  filed  in  order  re¬ 
ceived. 

When  shall  we  make  reservation? 

o.  s. 

At  once ;  sooner  we  have  your  reserva¬ 
tion  the  better  location  we  can  give  you. 

Will  you  place  me  in  the  center  of  the 
car  and  on  the  right-hand  side?  w.  J.  K. 

We  will  give  the  best  location  possible, 
but  cannot  promise  a  special  right  or 
left  hand  side,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  the  cars  will  be  placed,  but 
we  will  endeavor  to  make  everyone  com¬ 
fortable  so  far  as  ive  can. 

What  is  a  section  and  a  compartment 
and  a  drawing-room?  c.  K. 

A  section  is  an  upper  and  lower  berth. 
A  compartment  is  an  upper  and  lower 
berth  in  a  small  room  with  a  lavatory 
and  toilet.  A  drawing-room  is  larger 
than  a  compartment  and  has  two  lower 
berths  and  a  settee  that  can  be  used  as 
a  berth,  and  a  lavatory  and  toilet.  The 
draw’ing-rooms  are  limited  and  have  all 
been  reserved. 

Will  it  be  possible  to  stop  over  on  this 
trip?  I  would  like  to  stop  in  Montana? 

E.  D.  B. 

There  are  no  stopovers.  This  is  an 
all-expense  round-trip  one-fare  tour  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  for 
stopovers. 

Will  ladies  be  able  to  go  on  this  trip 
or  just  men?  c.  M. 

Ladies  will  be  just  as  comfortable,  just 
as  interested  and  just  as  welcome  as  the 
men.  And,  indeed,  what  trip  would  be 
perfect  without  ladies  along. 

Is  this  to  be  an  annual  trip?  j.  J.  H. 

This  is  our  first  trip  and  other  trips 
will  depend  on  the  success  of  this  one, 
and  demand  for  it. 

I  have  never  traveled  on  a  sleeper? 
How  shall  I  manage?  c.  H. 

Have  a  kimono  or  bathrobe  and  slip¬ 
pers,  a  small  case  or  bag  for  toilet  ar¬ 
ticles.  Dress  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
berth,  slip  on  kimono  or  bathrobe  and 
take  your  toilet  articles  to  the  wash  room 
where  you  will  find  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  plenty  of  towels.  Then  returning  to 
your  berth  you  can  complete  dressing. 
Some  ladies  comb  their  hair  in  the  berth, 
as  there  is  a  mirror  there,  and  it  saves 
waiting.  We  have  always  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  do  most  of  our  dressing  in  the 
berth.  After  one  trial  you  become  quite 
expert.  Men  will  find  shaving  no  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  In  the  diner  it  will  be  first 
come  first  served,  but  there  will  be  room 
for  all.  If  you  want  more  details  do  not 
hesitate  to  write  us  fully. 

Will  we  have  opportunity  to  take 
baths?  J.  F.  d. 

At  certain  stops,  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  baths.  There  will  be  a  small 
charge  for  towels  and  soap  by  the  hotel 
or  Y.W.C.A.  or  Y.M.C.A,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  price  of  the  tour,  but  the 
charge  will  be  nominal, 
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Is  there  an  observation  ear  on  the 
train?  Mrs.  c.  j. 

Y'es,  there  will  be  a  nice  observation 
car  open  to  all. 

As  we  cannot  get  home  on  August  31 
where  can  we  find  reservations  for  the 
night?  l.  p. 

There  are  moderate-priced  hotels  and 
the  Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M.C.A.  take  care 
of  transients.  Their  charges  run  from 
$1.75  to  $2.75  a  night  per  person,  and  a 
deposit  of  $1  is  required.  It  will  be  well 
to  make  arrangements  early  for  the  night 
of  August  31. 

Will  ticket  be  sent  me  or  do  I  pur¬ 
chase  it  at  the  station?  g.  a.  e. 

Tickets  and  coupon  books  for  meals 
and  sightseeing  trips  will  be  sent  by  the 
railroad  by  registered  mail  about  August 
1.  Badges  will  also  be  sent  for  each  per¬ 
son  to  wear  as  a  means  of  identification. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Live  Stock  Exchange  was 
formed  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  July  10,  at 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  various 
stock  yards  and  live  stock  exchanges  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada.  The  or¬ 
ganization  will  co-ordinate  the  interests 
of  the  exchanges,  handle  matters  of  ad¬ 
ministration  -where  governments,  railways 
and  other  bodies  are  to  be  approached, 
and  prevent  overlapping  of  operation! 

Harry  Danziger  of  Middle  *  Village, 
Queens,  once  known  as  the  “czar  of  all 
the  milk  dealers,”  who  twice  pleaded 
guilty  of  extortion  and  bribery  and  turned 
State’s  evidence  in  the  1926-1927  milk 
scandal,  was  lodged  in  the  Queens  Coun¬ 
ty  jai]  .Tilly  10  on  a  charge  of  violation 
of  parole.  Danziger  has  hanging  over 
him  a  prison  sentence  of  from  three  and 
one-half  to  seven  years,  imposed  by  Judge 
Adel  on  March  13,  1928,  after  he  had  en¬ 
tered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  an  indictment 
for  bribing  a  public  officer.  Execution 
was  stayed  by  the  court  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  admitted 
at  that  time  that  Danziger  had  given 
valuable  aid  to  the  authorities  in  the  milk 
investigation.  It  was  alleged  at  the  time 
of  his  first  arrest  in  March,  1926,  that 
Danziger  had  collected  $150,000  from 
milk  dealers  in  the  two  preceding  years 
by  means  of  a  “strong-arm  squad”  who 
stole  or  ruined  milk  owned  by  dealers  who 
refused  to  pay  tribute.  His  testimony 
sent  Thomas  L.  Clouglier,  secretary  to 
Dr.  Frank  J.  Monaghan,  former  Health 
Commissioner,  to  prison,  and  materially 
aided  in  the  conviction  of  William  II. 
Kehoe.  a  former  assistant  corporation 
counsel,  and  Fred  W.  Kautzmann,  a  for¬ 
mer  Health  Department  milk  inspector. 


Western  New  York  Potato 
Tour 

August  19  and  20  are  the  dates  of  the 
Western  New  York  tour  and  field  day 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club.  The  program 
will  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
use  and  application  of  machinery  to  the 
production  and  handling  of  the  potato 
crop.  In  addition  to  seeing  the  machinery 
in  operation  on  potato  farms  the  first 
day,  the  growers  attending  will  have  an 
opportunity  on  the  second  day  to  com¬ 
pare  various  machines  in  operation  in 
a  large  field  on  K.  C.  Livermore’s  farm. 
Plots  will  be  set  aside  for  each  manu¬ 
facturer  for  his  own  demonstration. 
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A  Peach  Thinning  Stick 

The  picture  shows  a  method  of  thinning 
peaches  developed  by  S.  H.  Bear,  of  Fran¬ 
klin  Co.,  Pa.  This  idea  is  apparently 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  peaches 
on  an  extensive  scale  where  the  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  particularly  labor,  must  be 
kept  down  to  a  minimum. 

The  man  in  the  picture  is  using  a  thin¬ 
ning  stick  which  is  about  two  feet  long. 
This  is  made  from  an  ordinary  broom 
handle  and  was  tapered  with  a  draw- 
shave  for  about  18  inches  of  its  length, 
reaching  a  minimum  diameter  of  about 
one-half  inch  at  the  tip.  At  the  butt  end 
of  the  stick  is  inserted  a  metal  hook 
large  enough  to  grasp  the  smaller  fruit¬ 
ing  branches. 

The  stick  is  easy  to  use  and  is  very 
rapid  once  the  operator  has  acquired  a 
little  practice.  To  illustrate  how  it 
works,  the  operator  may  use  the  hook  to 
grasp  the  higher  branches  when  neces¬ 
sary  and  pull  them  down  so  that  they 
may  be  held  by  the  other  hand.  The 


Using  the  Thinning  Stick 

stick  is  then  reversed  so  ithat)  it  is 
grasped  by  the  large  end  and  the  desired 
peaches  are  removed  by  tapping  each  of 
them  smartly  with  the  tip  of  the  stick. 
The  twigs  are  not  hit.  An  experienced 
thinner  can  thin  a  tree  with  this  device 
in  much  less  time  than  in  ordinary  thin¬ 
ning  where  each  fruit  is  individually 
grasped  with  the  fingers  and  pulled  off. 
Low-headed  trees  which  can  be  handled 
without  a  ladder  are  essential  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  speed  with  the  stick. 

As  for  its  drawbacks,  tight  clusters  of 
peaches  may  be  found  which  are  difficult 
to  thin  properly  with  this  tool  which 
may  remove  several  at  one  tap,  including 
the  one  which  should  be  left.  The  re¬ 
sults  as  a  whole  are  probably  not  equal 
to  ordinary  good  hand  work  but  the  labor 
cost  for  this  sort  of  thinning  is  so  much 
less  that  the  originator  feels  the  stick 
serves  its  purpose  very  well. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Odds  and  Ends  from 
Delaware 

Here  it  is  the  second  week  of  July. 
Some  are  in  the  harvest  fields  where  the 
thrashers  are  now  busy  hulling  both 
wheat  and  rye,  others  with  cultivators 
and  hoes  trying  by  cultivation  to  con¬ 
serve  what  moisture  remains  in  the  soil, 
for  this  has  been  an  exceptionally  dry 
year.  The  few  rains  we  have  had  were 
mostly  of  the  “pour  down”  type  and 
came  too  fast  to  be  absorbed  by  dry 
ground,  therefore,  left  via  the  drainage 
ditch. 

All  things  considered  the  crops  are 
looking  fine,  although  not  making  their 
usual  growth.  You  know  we  can  survive 
considerable  dry  weather  if  we  can  keep 
the  soil  stirred  up  and  it  is  a  good  year 
to  rid  the  place  of  weeds.  A  dearth  of 
mosquitoes  is  another  thing  we  can  be 
glad  of.  String  beans  and  tomatoes  are 
in  local  supply,  the  latter  being  rather 
scarce  as  yet  and  bringing  $2.50  per  five- 
eighth  basket.  Lima  beans  are  now  in  full 
bloom  and  need  rain  badly,  or  they  will 
not  set  beans.  The  blackberry  crop  has 
about  dried  up,  but  strange  to  say  our 
St.  Regis  raspberries  are  not  affected  and 
are  now  blooming  for  the  second  crop. 
Huckleberries  are  now  getting  ripe  and 
there  seem  to  be  more  than  for  several 


years  past.  Like  the  holly  it  is  just  an¬ 
other  instance  where  money  grows  on 
trees  in  Delaware  but  it  is  some  job  to 
collect  it  with  mosquitoes  to  help  you  in 
the  daytime  and  chiggers  to  entertain  you 
at  night. 

I  note  by  the  last  report  from  our 
editor  in  northern  New  Jersey  that  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle  has  not  appeared 
there  in  any  quantity.  They  arrived  here 
by  May  20,  and  it  seemed  that  we  were 
in  for  a  bad  year  but  strange  to  say 
they  have  become  very  meek  in  the  past 
week  and  few  are  to  be  seen.  We  started 
hard  on  their  trail  with  a  compressed 
air  sprayer  equipped  to  spray  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaf  and  have  had  no  further 
trouble.  By  the  way,  any  readers  having 
a  portable  sprayer  can  easily  convert  it 
into  one  that  will  spray  the  underside  of 
the  leaves.  Simply  unscrew  the  nozzle, 
insert  a  90  degree  elbow  and  a  short 
nipple,  replace  the  nozzle  on  the  nipple 
and  note  the  difference. 

Early  potatoes  will  be  a  fair  crop  but 
people  are  having  a  hard  time  getting 
in  the  late  ones,  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  seed  and  inability  to  plow  being  the 
chief  reasons.  Wheat  and  rye  yields  are 
about  normal  but  the  price  is  poor,  wheat 
80  cents  and  rye  65  cents  at  thrashing 
time.  No  trouble  to  have  a  chicken 
dinner  now,  if  you  don't  have  your  own, 
your  neighbor  will  sell  you  broilers  at 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound.  I  predict 
that  the  low  price  of  chickens  and  cheap 
feed  will  make  plenty  of  eggs  this  Fall 
and  Winter.  I  may  be  wrong,  your  guess 
is  as  good  as  mine.  In  the  issue  of  July 
5,  I  see  that  a  Massachusetts  subscriber 
wishes  to  know  if  moles  will  rid  his 
asparagus  bed  of  grubs.  As  to  that  I  could 
not  say  but  in  my  opinion  the  moles 
would  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  bed 
especially  if  you  have  field  mice  to  follow 
in  their  runways.  The  latter  would  soon 
destroy  your  asparagus,  as  they  did  mine 
some  years  ago.  I  believe  a  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  of  salt  would  do  more  good. 

.  The  apple  crop  is  fairly  good  this  year; 
some  orchards  are  very  full  but  peaches 
are  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hens 
teeth.  Taking  into  consideration  the  new 
tariff,  dry  weather,  naval  disarmament, 
Mexican  bean  beetle,  farm  relief,  low 
price  of  produce  and  high  cost  of  living 
I  don’t  see  but  that  we  are  getting 
along  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Delaware  F.  c.  B. 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  poison  ivy  plants  treated  with  cal¬ 
cium  chlorate  are  dead.  A  little  dusted 
on  the  leaves  did  it.  In  two  days  the 
leaves  withered  as  though  fire  had  hit 
them.  Then  the  stalks  shriveled,  and 
now  there  is  no  life  apparent  above 
ground.  The  destruction  is  supposed  to 
reach  the  roots.  If  any  of  them  have 
enough  life  left  to  send  up  further  leaves 
they  will  be  easily  killed,  but  from  the 
way  the  tops  act,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
whole  thing  is  gone.  I  am  getting  50  lbs. 
of  the  chemical  and  expect  to  exterminate 
this  nuisance  around  my  place.  The  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  applied  either  dry  or  as  a 
spray.  If  used  dry  it  should  be  put  on 
When  the  leaves  are  damp  with  dew  or 
rain.  There  is  no  fire  menace  with  this, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  chlorate.  Of 
course,  it  kills  other  weeds  than  ivy,  and 
is  useful  in  a  weedy  path  or  driveway. 

The  snakeroot  (Cimicifuga  raceinosa) 
is  in  bloom.  This  interesting  perennial 
does  well  in  dense  shade  with  no  care 
other  than  to  prevent  its  being  choked 
with  weeds.  The  flower  spike,  15  inches 
long,  tops  a  stiff  stem  of  the  same  length, 
a  stem  having  upwards  of  125  small  white 
flowers,  opening  gradually.  It  is  well 
worth  growing  in  a  shady  garden. 

Thus  far  the  bean  beetles  have  not 
amounted  to  anything.  I  have  found 
only  seven  adults  and  one  in  the  soft 
stage.  A  little  foliage  is  eaten,  showing 
that  there  have  been  more  of  the  slugs, 
but  careful  search  every  day  has  not 
shown  any.  I  am  wondering  whether 
birds,  which  are  plentiful,  have  eaten 
some  of  them. 

First-planted  sweet  corn  is  nearing  eat¬ 
ing  condition.  Warm  weather  with  fre¬ 
quent  rain,  hurried  it  on,  and  doubtless 
the  high-power  fertilizer,  worked  in  after 
it  was  a  foot  tall,  helped.  I  have  learned 
how  to  use  this  stuff  now  and  consider 
it  very  valuable  in  the  garden.  Truck¬ 
ers  find  it  a  great  help.  One  must  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  three  times  ordinary 


strength,  so  that  care  is  needed.  On  the 
strawberries  and  asparagus  a  regular 
5-8-5  is  applied.  They  need  plenty  of 
plant  food  through  the  Summer  and  Fall, 
and  this  mixture  becomes  available  about 
as  they  want  it,  so  that  they  can  store  up 
strength  in  crown  and  root  for  next 
year’s  production. 

My  raspberries,  which  formerly  had 
good  care,  went  bad  with  disease,  and  for 
two  years  nothing  was  done  with  them. 
The  ground  was  not  needed  for  other 
things,  so  nature  did  as  it  pleased  and 
I  figured  on  a  thorough  clearing  up  next 
Spring.  Now  I  find  that  quite  a  lot  of 
plants  of  Herbert  have  survived  in  the 
tangle  and  are  bearing  better  than  ever, 
10  quarts  having  been  picked.  The  plants 
are  sprawled  on  the  ground  mixed  with 
weeds,  and  do  not  look  thrifty,  but  have 
the  berries.  Some  might  think  that  letting 
them  go  back  to  nature  was  what  did  it, 
but  I  scarcely  believe  that.  Probably  these 
individuals  are  immune,  or  partially  so, 
and  deserve  to  get  better  treatment.  After 
they  get  through  fruiting  I  am  going  to 
clear  out  the  patch,  so  that  what  there 
is  can  be  seen  and  given  cultivation  and 
fertilizer.  The  Viking  plants  received 
from  Prof.  Reeves  in  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land,  are  growing,  and  have  yielded 
enough  fruit  to  test  the  quality,  which  is 
good.  They  have  merit  other  than  the 
disease  immunity  for  which  they  were 
specially  recommended.  I  am  hoping  for 
good  things  from  them.  Three  years  ago 
some  dewberries  were  planted.  They 
grow,  but  are  so  sour  and  watery  that 
I  call  them  worthless.  Apparently  they 
do  better  in  some  localities,  as  I  see  good 
specimens  in  the  New  York  market.  El¬ 
dorado  blackberries,  which  thrive  here, 
are  good  enough  for  that  kind  of  fruit. 

w.  w.  H. 


Violas  for  the  Flower 
Garden 

These  beautiful  and  easily  grown  plants 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  much  appreciated 
as  they  should  be,  and  no  doubt  this  is 
largely  owing  to  their  looking  so  much 
like  the  ordinary  pansies  to  the  casual 
observer.  There  are,  however,  certain 
characteristics  that  will  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  lover  of  flowers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  after  a  closer  acquaintance  so  to 
speak  and  it  is  to  call  attention  particu¬ 
larly  to  this  that  these  lines  have  been 
written.  One  distinct  feature  from  the 
ordinary  pansy  is  the  extreme  hardiness. 
Another  is  the  very  long  blooming  period, 
as  they  are  seldom  or  never  out  of  bloom 
while  there  is  any  life  in  them.  Their 
pleasant  odor  also  is  another  feature  in 
their  favor,  and  they  also  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  often  living  several  years, 
which  the  ordinary  pansies  seldom  do. 
The  variety  of  colors  available  and  the 
peculiar  markings  of  some  types  are  also 
very  striking  and  lend  a  new  zest  to  the 
intelligent  flower  grower  as  well  as  the 
casual  observer. 

While  the  flowers  are  generally  small¬ 
er  in  size  than  the  large  type  of  pansies, 
yet  there  is  a  peculiar  lasting  quality 
about  them,  and  the  stems  of  the  flowers 
being  comparatively  long  and  the  growth 
of  the  plants  compact  they  nearly  al¬ 
ways  make  a  good  showing  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  seem  to  be  satisfactory  in  al¬ 
most  every  way.  They  can  easily  be 
raised  from  seed  with  but  little  trouble 
and  expense.  There  are  very  few  flowers 
that  are  more  satisfactory,  and  when 
their  merits  are  more  widely  known  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  very  largely  grown 
as  they  speak  for  themselves  wherever 
seen. 

To  grow  these  plants  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  light  rich  soil  if  possible  and 
the  plants  transplanted  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle  conveniently. 
Seed  sown  in  July  or  August  will  make 
strong  stocky  plants  by  early  Fall,  and 
can  be  carried  over  in  cold-frames  by 
those  who  possess  this  convenience.  The 
plants  in  many  localities  (even  some 
cold  ones)  can  very  often  be  carried  over 
the  Winter  with  very  slight  protection 
or  covering,  and  are  nearly  always  ready 
to  show  their  flowery  faces  at  the  first 
approach  of  Spring  weather.  One  fea¬ 
ture  in  growing  them,  however,  is  not  to 
transplant  too  often,  but  to  give  the 
plants  plenty  of  room  at  the  start,  as 
while  the  transplanting  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  plants  stocky,  it  also  tends 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  blooms  slightly, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  well  to  give 
plenty  of  room  as  before  stated.  I  have 
at  the  present  time  a  small  number  of 
plants  in  a  6x6  ft.  frame,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extremely  hot  and  dry  spells 
intervening  between  times  they  are  in 
full  bloom  yet,  and  extremely  attractive. 

I£.  W.  HALES. 


The  conductor  and  brakeman  on  a 
Montana  railroad  differ  as  to  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  name  “Eureliar.”  Pas¬ 
sengers  are  often  startled  upon  arrival  at 
this  station  to  hear  the  conductor  yell : 
“You're  a  liar !  You’re  a  liar !”  Then 
from  the  breakman  at  the  end  comes  the 
cry  :  “You  really  are  !  You  really  are  !” 
— Boston  Pilot. 


The  Battle  Beetles 
is  on— Use  a  Peerless 
Dust  Gun  and  win 


Built  for  service  and  gives  satisfaction. 
V/ili  dust  underneath  or  on  top  of  foliage. 

Write  for  circular  and  mention  this  paper 


PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 


5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi-. 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalogue  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Heavy  Pressure 

New  Design 
Improved 
Construction 


ROOFING 

From  90c  a  roll  up 

STRIP  SHINGLES 

$3.80  a  square  and  up 

Send  for  our  Home  Builders  Catalog 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


The  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


SoldDirect%imj?/£?0Tu?,rNV 


Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept  205,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 

309,000  In  World-Wide  Use 

The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  les3  cost.  Put  one  to  work — 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189 B  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
\walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagginur  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  If  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMF1TAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Farquhar  Cider  Presses 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels 

Ask  about  the  Hammermill  Pulper,  Rotary 
Cider  Strainer,  Quick  Drain  Racks,  etc. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  YORK,  PA. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 
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The  Great  Enemy  of  the 
Wheat  Crop 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  revised  bulletin  on  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  (Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1(327, 
“The  Ilessian  Fly  and  IIow  Losses  From 
ll  .May  Be  Avoided.”)  This  bulletin 
slates  that  the  Hessian  fly  undoubtedly 
is  tlie  most  injurious  insect  enemy  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  45  years  at  least  eight  general  out¬ 
breaks  of  this  pest  have  occurred  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
These  invasions  have  averaged  about  one 
every  five  or  six  years,  although  they  have 
occurred  at  rather  irregular  intervals.  A 
very  destructive  one  was  at  its  height 


during  the  period  from  1914  to  1916. 
Serious  and  widespread  injury  occurred 
again  in  1919  and  1920. 

Local  outbreaks  occur  nearly  every 
year.  In  1927  the  loss  in  Kansas  was 
estimated  at  20,000,000  bushels,  and  ma¬ 
terial  injury  occurred  the  same  year  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  aver¬ 
age  annual  damage  to  wheat  throughout 
the  United  States  has  been  estimated  at 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

A  large  part  of  such  losses  is  prevent¬ 
able,  although  no  remedy  is  known  which 
will  destroy  the  pest  or  save  the  crop 
once  it  has  become  thoroughly  infested. 
The  Hessian  fly  is  injurious  chiefly  to 
wheat,  but  at  times  injures  barley  and 
rye  to  a  lesser  extent.  It  does  not  at¬ 
tack  oats  at  all.  In  a  few  instances  the 
insect  has  been  reared  from  grasses,  but 
it  is  not  known  to  infest  them  heavily. 
Its  common  name  was  bestowed  upon  this 
insect  long  ago  by  Americans  because  of 
its  depredations  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
in  1779,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lord  Howe’s 
encampment  of  three  years  before.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  pest  had  been 
brought  from  their  native  country  in  the 


straw  used  for  their  bedding  by  the  ob¬ 
noxious  Hessian  mercenaries  who  cou- 
sti tuted  a  part  of  this  army,  it  was  given 
the  name  of  “Hessian  fly.”  The  pest  is 
generally  believed  to  have  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  injury  by  the  Hessian  fly  to  wheat 
and  other  grains  is  caused  by  the  feeding 
of  the  maggots  located  between  the  leaf 
sheaths  and  the  stems.  They  extract  the 
juices  of  the  young  growing  stems,  caus¬ 
ing  the  death  of  small  tillers,  and  so 
weakening  the  older  stems  at  the  point 
of  attack  just  above  the  joints  that  they 
break  over  shortly  before  harvest  when 
t  lie  heads  have  grown  heavy  with  grain. 
In  cases  of  serious  infestation  much  of 
the  young  wheat  is  killed  outright  by  the 
work  of  the  Fall  brood.  The  maggots  of 
the  Spring  brood  may  also  kill  out  the 
plants  in  the  same  way,  but  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  damage  that  they  do  is  to  cause 
i  he  breaking  over  or  “lodging”  of  the 
stems  after  these  have  developed  heads. 
Not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  grain  re¬ 
duced,  but  many  such  heads  fall  below 
i  he  point  where  they  can  be  taken  up 
by  the  harvesting  machinery. 

The  effect  of  the  feeding  of  the  larvae 
on  a  young  wheat  plant  is  very  marked 
and  may  be  observed  soon  after  the  young 
reach  the  stem  under  the  sheath.  Once 
an  infested  plant  has  been  seen,  it  is 
usually  possible  afterwards  to  detect 
other  infested  plants. 

In  the  Winter-wheat  regions  of  this 
country  the  Hessian  fly  has  two  principal 
venerations  annually — one  in  the  Spring 


and  one  in  the  Fall.  In  the  South  the 
Spring  generation  becomes  active  earlier 
and  the  Fall  generation  continues  its  ac¬ 
tivity  later  in  the  season  than  in  the 
North.  Throughout  the  Winter-wheat- 
growing  regions  the  fly  passes  the  Winter 
in  the  young  wheat,  mostly  in  the  resting 
or  flaxseed  stage,  but  in  mild  Winters  it 
may  hold  over  to  some  extent  as  larva: 
from  two-thirds  to  full  grown.  By  flax¬ 
seed  stage  we  mean  the  pupa,  small,  oval 
and  dark  shining  brown,  which  looks 
strikingly  like  a  grain  of  flaxseed. 

In  Spring  (from  March  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  to  May  in  Michigan)  the 
flies  escape  from  the  flaxseeds  in  the 
young  plants,  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
wheat,  and  tin*  young  from  these  develop 
to  flaxseeds  before  harvest  and  pass  the 
Summer  in  the  stubble. 

In  some  seasons  there  appears  before 
harvest  a  so-called  “supplementary” 
brood  of  flies  composed  of  delayed  in¬ 
dividuals  from  some  of  the  overwintering 
flaxseeds  and  of  flies  from  some  of  the 
newly  developed  Spring  puparia.  Suffi¬ 
cient  rainfall  and  humidity  to  cause  ger¬ 
mination  and  vigorous  growth  of  volun¬ 
teer  wheat  during  the  Summer  may  also 
cause  the  development  of  a  late  Summer 
brood  of  flies  for  which  the  volunteer 
wheat  serves  as  a  breeding  place.  Such 
infested  volunteer  wheat  thus  becomes 
an  additional  source  of  flies  which  infest 
planted  wheat  in  the  following  Fall  or 
Spring. 

In  the  Fall,  under  normal  weather 
conditions,  adult  flies  begin  10  come  out 


of  the  stubble  in  late  August  and  early 
September.  Stragglers  may  continue  to 
issue  as  late  as  the  first  of  December  in 
the  latitude  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  but  in  the  most  Northern  States  the 
lower  Fall  temperatures  usually  stop  the 
emergence  of  flies  in  any  great  numbers 
before  the  end  of  September.  Although 
adults  may  emerge  in  varying  numbers 
during  a  period  of  several  weeks,  most  of 
them  usually  appear  and  disappear  with¬ 
in  the  space  of  a  week  or  so — early 
enough  in  the  Fall  for  wheat  planting  to 
be  safely  delayed  until  serious  danger  of 
infestation  is  past.  The  flies  prefer  to 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  younger  plants, 
those  having  from  one  to  three  leaves 
seeming  to  suit  them  best.  The  Fall 
brood  of  young  maggots  hatching '  from 
these  eggs  make  their  way  downward 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  root  crowns.  Nor¬ 
mally  they  complete  their  development 
as  larvae,  pass  into  the  flaxseed  stage  and 
spend  the  Winter  as  such  on  the  young 
wheat  plants.  The  earliest  deposited  eggs 
on  the  earliest  sown  wheat,  however,  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions  may  produce 
adults  before  the  Winter  sets  in. 

Many  expedients  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  control  of  the  Hessian  fly 
are  useless  or  of  very  doubtful  value. 
Burning  the  stubble  to  kill  the  flaxseed  : 
rolling,  pasturing,  or  mowing  the  young- 
wheat  to  kill  the  immature  stages  of  the 
insect ;  and  early  planting  of  trap  strips 
or  decoy  plots  of  young  wheat  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  flies  for  destruction  later  by 
plowing  the  strips  under,  have  all  been 
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proven  by  experience  to  be  ineffective  or 
impractical. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  Hession 
fly  when  once  it  has  taken  possession  of 
a  crop  of  wheat.  Injury  can  be  prevented 
in  only  one  way,  namely,  by  keeping  the 
fly  out  of  the  wheat.  The  following 
methods  are  reliable  and  should  all  be 
observed  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

1.  — Practice  crop  rotation.  Do  not 
sow  wheat  on  wheat  stubble  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  doing  so. 

2.  — Plow  under  all  infested  stubble, 
where  practicable,  soon  after  harvest. 
Plow  under  ruined  wheat  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  it  has  become  certain  that  the 
crop  will  be  a  failure. 

o. — Destroy  all  volunteer  wheat  where 
possible,  by  harrowing,  disking,  plowing, 
or  some  other  method.  . 

4. — Plow  all  land  to  be  sown  to  wheat 
as  early  and  deeply  as  existing  conditions 
permit,  and  prepare  a  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  and  compacted  seed  bed. 

5.  — Conserve  moisture  against  a  period 
of  drought  at  seeding  time. 

(i. — Use  good  seed. 

7. — Fertilize. 

S. — Sow  wheat  during  the  fly-free 
period  as  advised  by  your  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  or  State  experiment  station. 

Adhere  to  these  practices  every  year 
whether  the  fly  is  abundant  or  scarce. 
They  will  help  to  keep  it  scarce.  Finally, 
co-operate.  Without  community  co-opera¬ 
tion  success  cannot  be  attained,  because 
one  infested  field  may  furnish  enough 
flies  to  damage  the  wheat  near  by. 


Strike  off  the  Shackles 

of  Cramped-Style  Farming 


. Large-scale  equipment,  like  the  McCormick - 
Geering  15-30  Tractor  and  4-bottom  plow 
shown  below,  helps  you  to  make  the  most  of 
your  time  and  energy,  and  makes  you  master 
of  all  your  farm  operations. 


Lowest  Tractor  Prices 
in  Years 

The  economies  effected  by  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  through 
modern,  large-scale  manufacture 
are  now  being  passed  on  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  form  of  substantial 
price  reductions.  The  McCor- 
mick-Deering  15-30  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  lowest  price  ever  .  .  . 
the  10-20  price  is  the  lowest 
in  years. 

Features  of  These  Tractors 

One-piece  main  frame.  Remov¬ 
able  cylinders.  High-tension 
magneto.  Impulse  starter.  Hand 
brake.  Ball-bearing  crankshaft. 
Combination  fuel  manifold. 
Speed  governor.  Adjustable 
drawbar.  Impeller-pump  cooling. 
Thirty-four  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Aiemite-Zerk  lubrication. 
Oil  air-cleaner,  and  many  other 
features. 


McCormick-Deering  Tractors 

The  big,  powerful  15-30  will  put  your  operations  on  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern,  more  profitable  basis.  Its  generous  reserve 
power  gives  you  complete  control  over  the  important  jobs 
that  now  limit  your  progress.  It  enables  you  to  use  equipment 
of  ample  size  for  drawbar,  belt,  and  power  take-off.  It  makes 
farming  easier — more  pleasant.  It  cuts  costs  —  boosts  profits. 

On  smaller  acreages  the  husky  McCormick-Deering  10-20  will 
give  the  same  freedom  from  the  limitations  of  old-fashioned 
methods.  It  puts  McCormick-Deering  tractor  quality  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Any  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  quote  you  the  new  prices 
on  the  10-20  or  15-30  McCormick -Deerings.  Step  in  and  look 
over  the  features  of  these  up-to-date  tractors.  In  the  meantime, 
write  for  a  tractor  folder. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  America 

( I  ncorporated ) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering 

Triple-Power  Tractors 
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The  Clouds  Open 

This  part  of  the  country  is  still  blink¬ 
ing  over  its  fate  as  a  result  of  the  water 
that  poured  from  the  sky  last  night. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  water  boil  up 
between  sash  and  sill,  and,  driven  under 
shingles,  turn  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
into  a  natural  shower  bath.  Houses  that 
had  borne  a  good  name  for  close  to  a 
century,  leaked  like  a  sieve  during  that 
hour,  while  their  owners  plied  mops  in 
order  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  new  weakness  had  come  upon 
the  faithful  old  structures. 

It  had  been  a  calamitous  day.  An  early 
shower  had  wetted  a  great  deal  of  fine 
hay,  one  barn  had  been  struck  and  an¬ 
other  had  burned  to  the  ground.  Quite  a 
gathering  of  spectators  had  gathered  at 
the  fire,  which  was  in  the  early  evening, 
and  they  were  caught  unawares  by  the 
worst  storm  of  the  three.  The  drenched 
motors  of  their  cars  refused  to  respond, 
despite  their  owners’  anxiety  to  get  back 
to  look  after  their  own  property,  and 
those  had  to  beg  for  a  tow  rope  who 
never  had  needed  one  before. 

It  was  a  period  of  surprise.  Some  fine 
old  soft  maples  in  house  yards  added  to 
the  general  frightfulness  of  the  wind  and 
rain  by  crashing  upon  the  homes  they 
had  sheltered.  A  soft  maple  shows  its 
softness  in  the  wind,  where  hard  maples 
escape  entirely.  Doors  were  opened  to 
motorists  huddled  on  porches  because 
their  lights  could  not  pierce  the  falling 
flood.  Even  the  fire  truck  from  town  was 
stranded,  and  the  car  of  Boy  Scouts  out  to 
perform  the  daily  good  deed  at  the  fire 
became  water-soaked  and  had  to  send  for 
help. 

An  hour  passed,  while  the  tempest  at 
its  height  shook  the  house.  The  raspberry 
patch  just  outside  was  heavily  loaded, 
though  the  fruit  was  not  ripe.  Flashes  of 
lightning  showed  the  trees  bent  in  the 
struggle  with  the  wind,  new  lakes  and 
rivers,  a  strange  geography.  The  electric 
lights  flickered  and  went  out.  A  sense  of 
calamity  possessed  the  redhead.  Each 
time  the  thunder  rang  out  and  the  tem¬ 
pest  shook  the  house,  fresh  tears  made 
their  way  over  her  freckles.  But  I’olly 
sat  coolly  by,  whispering  to.  himself  and 
rubbing  his  tongue  on  the  inside  of  his 
bill.  I  suspect  that  Polly  has  .seen  tropic 
storms,  and  finds  this  one  merely  an 
incident. 

We  trailed  upstairs,  headed  by  daddy 
with  a  long  red  candle,  and  might  have 
been  judged  an  ancient  religious  proces¬ 
sion  except  for  the  mop  and  pail  which 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  bathroom, 
which  was  on  the  side  next  the  storm, 
was  suffering  worst.  Water  boiled  in  at 
the  window  sill,  and  dripped  from  the 
ceiling.  Fortunately  the  floor  was  equip¬ 
ped  to  receive  water,  but  after  the  opening 
deluge  the  soaked  shingles  began  to  per¬ 
form  their  duty. 

There  were  still  four  hours  until  day¬ 
light,  and  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  and 
sleep  if  possible,  in  the  midst  of  the 
damage.  A  lantern  light  flickered  where 
a  neighbor  went  out  to  his  dairy  herd  in 
the  pasture  and  looked  about  for  stricken 
animals.  Daddy  went  out  to  the  chickens 
and  found  them  safe  and  dry.  One  by  one 
the  lights  went  out  around  the  valley,  but 
not  before  the  telephone  had  poured  in 
its  tale  of  havoc.  A  telephone  can  be  a 
great  comfort  at  such  times.  And  so  each 
household  slept,  surrounded  by  a  queer 
twisted  world  of  which  it  knew  little, 
but  guessed  much,  remembering  the  dry 
crackle  of  hail. 

The  cornfield,  as  everybody  expected, 
was  flat.  There  is  something  unanimous 
about  the  bent  corn  that  suggests  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  higher  will  than  the  sun.  I 
think,  however,  that  a  few  cultivations 
and  days  of  clear  weather  will  bring  back 
his  adherents  to  Old  Sol.  Corn  had  been 
held  back  by  the  May  drought,  wire- 
worms,  and  replanting,  now  seen  as 
friendly  forces,  since  tall  corn  would 
have  been  unable  to  straighten  again,  and 
present  a  problem  at  cutting  time. 

The  softness  of  the  rain-soaked  soil  had 
saved  the  Columbian  raspberries.  Of 
course  most  of  them  were  flat,  too,  but 
we  found  few  broken  stalks.  The  green 
fruit  had  not  suffered  from  the  hail  as 
feared.  It  is  possible  to  lift  the  recum¬ 
bent  bushes  to  a  standing  position,  firm 
the  ground  at  the  base  with  one  well- 
chosen  stamp  of  the  foot,  and  go  away 
leaving  the  bush  in  about  as  good  position 
as  before.  I  have  spent  the  afternoon 
helping  bushes  up,  though  apparently  all 
that  is  needed,  as  daddy  says,  is  a 
strong  south  wind.  The  soil  in  the  berry 
patch  will  eventually  bake  very  hard, 
the  soil  is  in  a  critical  condition  where 
cultivation  must  be  undertaken  at  just 
the  right  time  or  not  at  all.  So  it  seems 
that  today  is  the  golden  time  for  bush 
lifting,  and  on  such  a  day  a  family 
concern. 

It  is  a  cheering  sight  to  note  the 
tamiliar  green  avenues  rising  again.  I 
cannot  see  Elsie  or  daddy  over  the  tops, 
this  morning  it  was  thought  that  the 
Patch  was  ruined,  but  see  now  what  has 
been  accomplished,  though  naturally, 
'he  stalks  are  well  covered  with  thorns, 
and  seem  to  resent  being  brought  up  in 
the  world  again.  In  the  new  strawberry 
bed  there  are  some  sand  covered  plants, 
11  n('  aid  must  come  soon.  No  doubt  the 
excess  of  water  will  actually  benefit  even 
the  flattened  potatoes,  and  cause  the 
raspberries  to  come  on  a  week  earlier  in 
Quantity.  We  had  expected  to  begin 
Picking  the  last  of  next  week,  but  ap¬ 
parently  the  first  berries  will  appear  this 
Saturday  The  sua  is  bright  and  the 


usual  cold,  damp,  period  has  not  followed 
the  shower.  It  is  disastrous  for  the 
market  to  have  a  simultaneous  ripening 
of  fruit,  such  as  is  brought  on  by  a 
heavy  rain. 

School  examinations  have  moved  into 
the  background  again.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  humble  country  school  has 
passed  her  preliminaries,  and  is  eligible 
to  high  school  at  11  years,  and  4  ft,  4  in., 
and  57  lbs.  However,  we  think  her  much 
too  frail  and  young  to  attempt  the  heavy 
work  meant  for  older  minds.  This  year 
a  number  of  prizes  were  offered  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  district  for  the  best  scholar, 
the  best  citizen,  and  the  best  student  in 
each  of  oral  English,  written  English, 
spelling,  drawing  and  penmanship.  The 
only  objection  I  have  to  giving  prizes  is 
that  the  best  do  not  vary  sufficiently  to 
justify  the  distinction  and  that  actually 
everything  depends  upon  the  judges. 
There  are  many  different  selections  pos¬ 
sible  in  English  and  drawing  especially, 
according  to  the.  taste  of  the  judge 
selected.  Prize  competitions  are  prone  to 
this  defect.  Original  work  is  most  often 
unappreciated,  and  it  is  the  rare  judge 
who  does  not  select  the  standardized 
best,  which  really  has  nothing  much  to  do 
but  memorizing. 

The  world  is  itself  again.  A  day  has 
been  spent  by  the  community  in  loosening 
the  broken  and  lodged  branches  of  trees, 
in  lifting  trunks  from  roads  and  drive¬ 
ways,  and  even  off  houses.  Polly  has 
nipped  off  the  end  of  the  tail  of  Jake, 


the  little  chameleon  who  slept  too  long 
in  the  bottom  of  his  cage.  Yes,  the  world 
is  back  to  normal.  a  farm  woman. 


A  Fall-Blooming:  Iris 

Lovers  of  the  Iris  who  are  anxious  to 
extend  the  season  of  bloom  over  as  long 
a  period  as  possible  should  add  the  Asia¬ 
tic  species,  Iris  dicliotoma,  to  their  col¬ 
lection.  The  natural  flowering  period  of 
this  species  is  in  August,  usually  about 
August  15  in  my  latitude,  and  extends 
well  into  September.  The  individual 
flowers  are  not  large  or  showy,  and  they 
last  just  a  single  afternoon,  but  they  are 
produced  in  such  abundance  that  a  clump 
is  a  rare  picture,  especially  considering 
the  time  of  year. 

The  foliage  grows  in  a  large  fan  shape 
about  10  to  12  inches  high,  and  the  much- 
branched  flower  stems  are  two  to  three 
feet  tall,  each  bract  carrying  as  many 
as  six  or  eight  flowers.  The  flowers, 
which  are  about  2 y2  inches  across,  vary 
from  greenish  white  to  white  with  pur¬ 
ple  blotches. 

Common  Iris  treatment  seems  to  suit 
this  species.  1  lost  the  majority  of  mine 
Spring  before  last  during  a  period  of 
rainy  weather  during  which  water  stood 
on  the  plants.  I  take  it  from  this  that 
the  species  does  not  want  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  in  its  treatment.  It  seems  quite 
hardy,  and  comes  through  temperatures 
of  20  and  below  zero  if  it  has  a  covering 
of  snow. 


I  am  not  sure  that  plants  of  I.  dicho¬ 
tomy  are  available  in  this  country.  They 
come  so  readily  from  seed,  however,  it  is 
no  trouble  at  all  for  anyone  to  have  them. 
Seeds  planted  in  a  frame  this  Fall  should 
germinate  next  Spring  and,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  care,  should  blossom  the  second 
Fall.  This  is  only  about  16  to  18  months 
from  germination  to  flowering  stage;  not 
a  great  deal  longer  than  one  has  to  wait 
for  most  perennials.  c.  w.  wood. 

Michigan. 

Captain’s  Tomato  Catsup 

We  are  asked  once  more  how  to  make 
that  excellent  sea  captain’s  tomato  catsup. 
The  following  is  the  recipe  from  Maine. 
One-half  peck  of  tomatoes  cut  up,  two 
tablespoons  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  one- 
half  tablespoon  each  of  ground  mustard, 
allspice  and  cloves,  one  pint  cider  vinegar. 
Cook  until  tomatoes  are  soft,  then  pass 
through  sieve.  Set  back  on  stove,  and 
cook  till  thick.  This  is  dark  colored,  but 
delicious.  One  of  our  friends  uses  the 
same  rule,  but  flavors  as  follows :  Instead 
of  spices  given  use  one  chopped  sweet 
pepper,  one-half  teaspoon  chili  powder,  a 
little  mace,  one  tablespoon  coriander  seed 
crushed,  and  three  drops  oil  of  cloves. 
This  is  bright  red,  as  it  is  not  darkened 
by  the  spices,  and  is  delicious. 


HERE’S  A  JOB 

for  the  BEST  FUEL, 

the  BEST  LUBRICANT 
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This  tractor  pulls  three  plows  and  three  harrows  all  day  long. 


THE  ENGINE  stays  cool,  and  there  are  no 
repair  bills  due  to  faulty  lubrication  or  un¬ 
balanced  gasoline.  For  the  fuel  used  is  Socony 
Special  plus  Ethyl,  the  lubricant  Socony  Air¬ 
craft  Oil. 

New  York  and  New  England  farmers  have 
come  to  recognize  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  these  products.  They  know,  also,  that — 
Ruddy  H  arvester  Oil  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  where  a  heavy  oil  is  necessary. 
It  contains  no  injurious  acids,  is  not  affected  by 
temperature  changes,  and  reduces  friction  to  a 
minimum. 

Socony  Household  Oil  is  useful  on  the 
farm  wherever  a  light  lubricant  is  required. 


Especially  adapted  to  light  machinery  it  will 
not  gum  or  become  rancid. 

Socony  Turex  Oil  is  made  to  lubricate 
Diesel  and  other  internal  combustion  engines, 
and  for  special  lubrication  of  all  machinery 
where  a  truly  high-grade,  long-life  lubricating 
oil  is  essential. 

Other  Socony  products  that  are  helping  the 
farmer  include:  Eureka  Harness  Oil .  .  .  Stand¬ 
ard  Hand  Separator  Oil .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease 
.  .  .  Socony  Disinfectant .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil 
.  .  .  Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords 
.  .  .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony 
Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus 
Ethyl. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  iiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differenees  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MR.  TUKEY,  on  our  first  page,  tells  a  striking 
story  about  the  sand  dunes  and  their  relent¬ 
less  journey,  in  which  orchards  and  buildings  may 
be  buried,  and  again  unburied  as  the  dune  travels 
on.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  all 
these  dune  exhibits  is  the  effort  of  vegetation  to 
gain  a  foothold  as  the  dune  marches  on.  Various 
grasses  face  the  moving  sand  like  an  army.  Many 
are  overwhelmed  and  become  humus  which  gives 
more  strength  to  the  seeds  lodging  and  growing 
there,  until  finally  the  bunch  grass,  scrub  bushes 
and  forest  become  barriers.  The  dune  movement  in 
that  direction  is  stopped,  but  eddies  of  wind  may 
turn  it  another  way,  as  the  drifting  sand  is  almost 
like  the  “troubled  sea”  in  being  unable  to  rest. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  news  item  the  Borden 
Company  has  bought  the  City  Dairy  Company 
of  Toronto,  Canada.  This  company  has  an  au¬ 
thorized  capitalization  of  $1,000,000  7  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  and  100,000  shares  of  common  stock.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Ontario  organizations  for 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  milk  products. 

* 

SHIPMENTS  of  green  produce  for  the  season  run 
about  6  per  cent  under  those  of  last  season. 
Truck  crops  are  a  little  later  this  year.  Some  show 
reduced  yield  per  acre,  about  offsetting  the  com¬ 
bined  gains  in  acreage.  The  main  shortage  com¬ 
pared  with  last  Summer  is  in  fruits.  Oranges,  lem¬ 
ons  and  grapefruit  account  for  SO  per  cent  of  the 
total  decrease  in  produce  shipped.  Market  supplies 
by  rail  in  such  fruits  as  apples,  peaches  and  melons 
have  been  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  but  shipments 
have  been  catching  up  gradually  with  last  year's 
figures.  Except  for  the  increased  supplies  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  oranges,  cherries,  plums  and  cantaloupes  the 
market  would  have  been  rather  short  in  its  supplies 
of  most  of  the  fresh  fruits  in  early  Summer.  Apples 
from  the  1929  crop  were  still  coming  to  market  in 
July,  meeting  supplies  from  the  early  sections  and 
selling  at  about  the  same  price  comparing  the  better 
qualities  of  fruit  in  both  lines  of  supply. 

* 

THE  heat  wave  recently  prevailing  in  the  West 
appears  to  have  been  the  worst  known  in  this 
country,  well  approaching  conditions  found  in  the 
desert.  The  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register  reports 
the  death  of  2,000  horses  and  hogs  in  that  State  in 
three  days,  and  says,  in  detail : 

The  Des  Moines  By-Products  Company  Friday  re¬ 
moved  30  dead  horses,  70  hogs  and  six  cows.  Thurs- 
day’s  business  was  even  larger.  On  that  day  50  horses, 
100  hogs  and  14  head  of  cattle  were  disposed  of.  Ren¬ 
dering  plants  at  Oakland  and  Harlan  were  refusing  to 
accept  any  more  calls,  having  been  filled  to  capacity. 
The  Oakland  plant  has  200  carcasses  of  hogs.  An 
Ames  concern  had  received  125  late  Friday.  More  than 
100  horses  and  as  many  hogs  were  received  at  fehen- 
andoali.  Boone  County  was  estimated  to  have  (50  dead 
horses;  Sioux  County,  100;  Hamilton  County,  100; 
Linn  County,  75;  Scott  County,  21;  Green  County,  50; 
Jasper  County,  60;  Humboldt  County,  20;  Page  Coun¬ 
ty,  150,  and  Pottawattamie  County,  i00. 

Temperatures  ranging  from  105  to  112  were  com¬ 
mon  through  all  of  the  heat  section. 

* 

DURING  the  Summer  many  correspondents  ask 
us  where  to  ship  garden  flowers,  such  as 
Dahlias,  asters  and  Gladioli,  and  also  want  to  know 
what  prices  they  may  expect.  As  to  the  latter  ques¬ 
tion,  no  one  can  tell,  for  the  prices  of  flowers  in  the 
wholesale  market  fluctuate  as  much  as  the  prices  of 
cucumbers  or  lettuce.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
during  the  Summer  the  florist  business  is  less  active 
than  at  other  seasons,  so  that  lessened  demand  af¬ 
fects  prices.  There  is  a  steady  supply  of  flowers 


from  men  in  the  trade,  many  of  them  sending  con¬ 
signments  both  Winter  and  Summer,  as  they  produce 
both  glass-grown  and  outdoor  flowers.  These  men 
know  just  what  the  market  demands,  and  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  packing  and  shipping.  Naturally  the  small 
gardener  who  only  produces  flowers  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year  cannot  compete  with  them,  as  the  whole¬ 
sale  florist  prefers  these  regular  shipments.  If 
there  is  any  near-by  outlet  for  flowers,  we  advise 
the  small  grower  to  try  that  rather  than  a  great 
city,  for  transportation  is  expensive.  Exceptional 
quality  will  command  attention  anywhere,  but  Sum¬ 
mer  flowers  for  the  city  trade  are  often  very  dis¬ 
appointing,  even  to  an  experienced  grower. 

* 

How  many  potato  varieties  -were  originated  by  Mr. 
Carman,  former  editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker? 
Missouri.  n.  F.  L. 

F  THE  many  kinds  developed  he  selected  only 
four  as  desirable  for  introduction.  These  were : 
Carman  No.  1,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Carman  No. 
3,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  They  were  distributed 
to  our  readers,  one  tuber  to  each  person.  All  of 
the  varieties  made  good  as  commercial  sorts,  and 
are  grown  now,  40  years  after  their  introduction. 
Market  quotations  on  these  potatoes  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa  show  they  appear  to  have  gone  pretty 
well  around  the  world. 

* 

THE  oldest  regularly  carried  on  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  in  the  world  is  at  Rothamsted, 
Ilarpenden,  England.  One  of  its  plans  is  con¬ 
tinuous  cropping  of  certain  plots  with  the  same  crop. 
In  1852  a  test  with  barley  was  started,  and  during 
the  78  years,  some  barley  plots  have  received  as 
the  only  fertilizer  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre,  averaging  29  bushels  per  acre  for  the  period. 
On  another  plot  where  nitrate  and  superphosphate 
were  used  together  for  61  years,  the  average  yield 
was  39  bushels,  and  nitrate  in  a  complete  fertilizer 
averaged  38  bushels. 

* 

EEDS,  mortgages  and  all  other  papers  belong¬ 
ing  on  record  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  should 
be  recorded  at  once.  This  is  notice  to  the  world 
that  this  or  that  property  is  owned  by  so  and  so, 
and  that  such  and  such  agreements  have  been  made. 
We  recently  heard  of  a  case  where  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  to  two  different  people,  both  non- 
residents.  The  first  owner  had  not  recorded  his 
deed,  and  the  dishonest  seller  knowing  this,  sold  it 
again.  The  second  buyer  searched  the  title,  found 
it  clear,  paid  for  it  and  recorded  the  deed.  The 
other  man  heard  of  this  and  put  in  his  prior  claim, 
which  we  understand  has  generally  been  held  valid. 
There  is,  however,  possibility  of  the  second  buyer 
making  a  strong  case  if  he  can  prove  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  or  hint  of  the  previous  sale.  Having 
all  papers  recorded  does  away  with  such  arguments. 

* 

ROF.  THOMPSON,  his  associates  and  the  breed¬ 
ers  have  done  a  noteworthy  job  in  assembling 
that  exhibit  for  the  World's  Poultry  Congress  in 
London,  mentioned  on  page  902.  It  was  no  small 
task  to  get  together  representative  specimens  of 
practically  all  breeds  of  economic  importance  in  this 
country.  Parts  of  Europe  have  long  specialized  in 
poultry,  and  the  interest  is  increasing,  particularly 
in  economic  features.  Fewer  people  are  now  keeping 
poultry  as  a  fad,  and  more  are  thinking  solely  of 
the  money  end  of  the  work,  a  condition  which  the 
World  War  brought. 

* 

COSTA  RICA,  one  of  the  more  progressive  coun¬ 
tries  of  Central  America,  is  becoming  much 
interested  in  dairying.  Part  of  this  country  is  low 
and  hot,  producing  bananas  largely.  But  there  are 
higher  lands  with  temperate  climate,  where  livestock 
does  well.  The  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  and  Hol¬ 
stein  breeds  are  well  represented,  high  quality  foun¬ 
dation  stock  having  been  imported  from  the  United 
States.  A  national  livestock  show  was  held  in 
Cartago  last  Spring.  There  is  a  progressive  college 
of  agriculture  specializing  in  Ayrshires. 

* 

THE  homemade  bread,  described  on  page  895,  has 
a  good  sound.  It  will  take  many  of  us  back  to 
earlier  days,  when  mother  and  grandmother  or 
Aunt  Elizabeth  made  the  bread  for  the  farm  family, 
and  five  slices  of  that  able-bodied  size  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  too  much  for  one  holding  the  plow  handles 
all  the  afternoon.  How  we  liked  to  smell  that  bread 
from  the  time  the  “sponge”  was  set  and  a  yeasty 
fragrance  spread  through  the  kitchen  to  its  appe¬ 
tizing  sight  and  odor  when  taken  from  the  oven,  set 
on  the  board  and  covered  with  linen  cloth  to  cool. 
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That  piece  of  linen  also  meant  something,  for  it  was 
homespun  and  woven,  from  flax  grown  on  the  farm 
in  a  previous  generation.  Commercial  bakers’  bread 
has  greatly  improved,  and  is  so  conveniently  had 
that  in  many  cases  home  baking  is  not  economic. 
But  there  are  still  thousands  of  homes  where  baking 
is  no  hardship.  The  housewife  or  daughter  likes  to 
do  it,  and  the  loaves  from  the  kitchen  oven  are  ap¬ 
preciated  and  generously  praised  by  the  family. 

* 

DURING  the  year  ending  June  30,  6,511  vessels 
with  cargo  entered  the  port  of  New  York,  with 
30,925,199  net  tonnage.  Cargo  vessels  outgoing  num¬ 
bered  5,966,  and  31,117,939  net  tonnage.  There  were 
2,495  American  vessels  incoming  and  2,657  going 
out.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  ships  came 
from  Great  Britain,  1,901,  with  10,590,850  tonnage, 
and  about  the  same  number  went  from  New  York  to 
British  ports. 

* 

They  are  cutting  down  the  roadside  trees  around  here ; 
claim  they  have  to  do  it  to  widen  the  road.  Is  there 
anything  we  can  do  to  stop  it? 

HIS  is  almost  the  identical  language  of  several 
letters  received  recently  from  different  localities, 
and  a  few  days  ago  we  noted  the  destruction  of  10 
beautiful  trees  for  no  better  reason  than  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  an  already  wide  road  two  feet  wider. 
This  craze  for  tree  cutting  along  the  highways  seems 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  efforts  of  most  States 
to  encourage  forestry.  We  think  in  some  cases  en¬ 
gineers  and  contractors  doing  this  work  go  ahead 
with  only  general  instructions,  and  that  some  of 
the  trees  might  be  saved  by  prompt  appeal  to  the 
State  headquarters.  We  suggest  this  as  soon  as  the 
possibility  of  unnecessary  tree  cutting  appears.  Tell 
just  where  the  place  is  and  what  the  conditions  are 
in  a  respectful  protest  to  the  highway  department  at 
the  State  Capital. 

* 

WOOD-CHOPPING  contest  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  Farmers’  Week  (July  29-August  1) 
at  the  Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  will  begin  at  12:45  P.  M.,  July  31,  and  is 
open  to  anyone  living  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  a  large  crowd  on  hand 
when  the  chips  begin  to  fly.  Every  contestant  must 
bring  his  own  ax,  and  register  for  the  competition 
with  G.  O.  Oleson,  on  the  grounds,  before  10  A.  M., 
July  31.  Judging  will  be  on  the  basis  of  both  time 
and  quality  of  the  work. 

* 

I  have  been  informed  that  bagging  growing  bunches 
of  grapes  is  good  practice.  I  lost  most  of  last  year’s 
crop  from  damage  by  grackles  and  blackbirds  stabbing 
every  grape  and  totally  ruining  the  bunches.  How  can 
it  be  prevented?  w.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

HE  birds  can  peck  holes  in  the  bags  and  spoil 
the  grapes,  and  perhaps  would  learn  to  do  so. 
We  have  had  no  difficulty  with  birds  eating  the 
bagged  grapes,  but  should  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  readers.  One-pound  bags  of  good  quality  cover 
bunches  of  ordinary  size.  They  are  drawn  close  to 
the  stem,  the  top  folded  over  in  any  convenient  way 
and  pinned.  It  is  a  slow  job  where  the  vines  are 
not  well  spread. 


Brevities 

All  about  the  Hessian  fly — page  888. 

Wisconsin  has  18,000  acres  in  string  beans  for  can¬ 
ning  this  year. 

Mining  of  soft  coal  in  this  country  l'eaclied  7,900,- 
000  tons  in  a  recent  week. 

Footsore  and  weary?  A  change  of  stockings  during 
the  noon  rest  will  often  help. 

Sudan  grass — yes,  it  can  still  be  sown  and  make  some¬ 
thing  for  pasture  or  Fall  forage. 

If  you  have  a  flourishing  blackberry  patch,  the  family 
has  one  more  reason  for  thankfulness. 

New  apples  stewed  with  half  the  bulk  of  sour  cher¬ 
ries  make  something  good  to  eat  in  hot  weather. 

Those  surplus  young  roosters  are  better  disposed  of 
for  broilers  than  running  about  and  “eating  their 
heads  off.” 

“Apple  growing — yes,  it  keeps  us  thinking  all  the 
time.”  was  what  a  progressive  orchardist  who  called  re¬ 
cently  l’emarked. 

Nothing  against  foreign  missions,  but  there  are  a 
good  many  tired,  poor  or  discouraged  people  right  here 
who  would  respond  to  missionary  efforts. 

According  to  the  census  import  Collier  Co.,  Florida, 
has  only  one  unemployed  person,  with  a  population  ox 
2,756.  Leisure  would  seem  rather  lonesome  there. 

On  July  11  there  were  in  cold  storage  in  10  of  the 
largest  markets  in  this  country  67,870,987  lbs.  ot  but¬ 
ter,  176,141.250  dozen  eggs,  and  33,993,672  lbs.  o 
dressed  poultry. 

According  to  the  Health  Commissioner  of  this  city, 
there  are  about  25,000  medical  quacks  listed  in  tn^ 
United  States — and  no  doubt  most  of  them  are  livm» 
well  on  money  provided  by  the  credulous. 
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Good  Fighters  When  Aroused 

A  REPORT  by  Louise  L.  Phillips  of  North  East, 
Pa.,  indicates  that  farmers  in  that  rugged 
country  have  some  of  the  independent  and  militant 
spirit  left.  It  seems  that  a  group  of  golf  players 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  issue  an  order  in  the 
name  of  the  Business  Men’s  Association  that  all 
docks  would  be  turned  ahead  one  hour  at  a  certain 
hour  on  a  certain  day.  The  intention  of  the  bluff 
was  to  force  the  daylight-saving  rule  on  the  com¬ 
munity  under  the  pretense  of  authority. 

Farmers  promptly  met  the  challenge.  The  two 
hanks  of  the  town  had  farm  directors,  and  they  sent 
out  word  to  leave  the  clocks  alone.  The  churches 
did  likewise.  The  stores  which  depend  on  farm 
trade  for  their  success  opened  and  closed  on  stand¬ 
ard  time.  The  golfers  and  one  manufacturer  adopted 
the  new  time  and  to  copy  the  reporter,  “the  resr  of 
us  are  on  God's  time.” 

It  would  seem  that  this  would  be  a  glorious  world 
if  fair  play,  contentment,  peace  and  justice  prevailed 
through  the  land,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  design  of  the  Creator  of  the  world.  For 
some  good  purpose  man  has  been  left  free  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  own  free  will.  The  best  that  is  in  us  comes 
through  a  fight  against  the  evil  and  faults  that  are 
within  ourselves.  In  the  world  the  fight  is  against 
greed  and  tyranny  and  countless  forms  of  injustice. 
Farmers  are  not  quick  to  revolt.  They  are  too  busy 
io  the  art  of  making  an  honest  living,  but  when  once 
aroused  by  a  sense  of  injustice,  they  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  a  fight. 


Heat  in  the  Wheat  Belt 

NO  ONE  has  yet  arisen  to  assert  that  the  recent 
hot  wave  in  the  West  is  caused  by  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  heat  from  the  public  arguments  over  wheat, 
prices  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  but 
the  theory,  if  made,  would  be  about  as  sensible  as 
some  of  the  schemes  advanced  for  the  solution  of 
the  wheat  problem.  American  producers  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  wheat  than  we  consume.  Heretofore  the 
surplus  has  been  sold  in  Europe  in  competition  with 
the  wheat  of  the  world,  and  the  world  price  has 
fixed  our  price  at  home.  The  42-cent  tariff  has  had 
no  effect.  The  equalization  fee  in  the  McNar.v- 
Ilaugen  bill  was  intended  to  make  it  possible  to  sell 
the  surplus  abroad,  and  raise  the  price  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  at  home  by  collecting  a  fee*  on  the  home 
price  to  equalize  the  price  on  the  quantity  exported. 
President  Coolidge  vetoed  the  bill.  The  debenture 
plan  was  intended  to  apply  the  benefits  of  the  tariff 
to  wheat.  It  proposed  to  issue  a  debenture  for  one- 
half  the  amount  of  the  tariff  on  every  bushel  of 
wheat  exported.  The  idea  was  to  export  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  sufficient  volume  to  reduce  the  supply  and 
increase  the  price  at  home.  President  Hoover  op¬ 
posed  and  defeated  this  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  William  M.  Jardine,  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  and  his  group,  became  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  notion  that  the  government  could 
keep  up  a  definite  price  for  wheat  and  other  farm 
products  by  buying  it  at  a  fixed  price  and  taking  a 
comparatively  small  volume  on  government  pur¬ 
chases.  How  much  Chairman  Legge  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  was  personally  impressed  with  this 
policy  is  not  known,  but  it  had  permeated  the  Wash¬ 
ington  atmosphere,  and  the  board  tried  it  out  on 
the  wheat  and  cotton.  They  attempted  to  fix  the 
price  of  wheat  at  about  $1.10.  The  price  is  reported 
now  at  00  cents  on  the  farms  in  Kansas.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  the  price  was  a*  demonstrated  failure 
and  the  board  wisely  dropped  the  plan. 

Chairman  Legge  and  Secretary  Hyde  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  have  recently  been  in  the  West 
trying  to  persuade  farmers  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
wheat  for  the  coming  year.  They  have  met  with  at 
least  some  opposition  from  growers  and  a  burden 
of  opposition  from  political  and  grain  speculative 
circles.  Whether  other  proposed  remedies  help 
growers  or  not,  politicians  want  something  to  prom¬ 
pt*  in  exchange  for  votes  in  the  Fall  election.  The 
men  who  handle  public  money  are  always  glad  to 
have  it  in  large  quantities,  and  the  speculators  who, 
above  all  things,  wish  to  discredit  and  defeat  the 
Farm  Board  are  doing  their  full  part  to  promote  the 
Policies  that  they  know  in  advance  would  fail. 
Though  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  stop  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  failed,  the  demand  is  just 
now  that  the  board  should  renew  the  policy  and  buy 
an  extra  100.000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Just  what 
they  expect  the  government  to  do  with  it  has  not 
been  considered.  If  sold  later  at  a  loss,  or  if  sold 
b)  competition  with  new  supplies,  the  howl  of  com¬ 
plaint  would  be  increased. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  record  that  the 
Jardine  scheme  of  cornering  the  market  with  public 
funds  has  failed.  Storing  wheat  and  reducing  ex¬ 
port  has  resulted  in  giving  the  market  to  foreign 


producing  countries  and  reducing  prices  at  home. 
Service  to  the  wheat  grower  must  take  the  shape  of 
a  marketing  system  that  will  put  as  much  as  possible 
of  our  wheat  into  steady  consumption  at  home  and 
abroad  continuously,  and  that  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  distribution  and  return  to  the  farmer  a  better 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  As  we  understand 
Chairman  Legge,  this  plan  is  consistent  with  his 
policy.  The  economic  conditions  will  alternately  tend 
to  regulate  production,  the  present  drive  for  less 
acreage  being  simply  an  emergency  measure  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  present  jam. 

The  law  does  not  contain  the  simple  provisions 
which  we  believed  to  be  essential  to  its  full  success. 
These  provisions  would  put  control  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  completely  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  de¬ 
termine  prices  in  primary  markets  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  free  from  manipulations  by  spe¬ 
culators  and  middlemen.  But  it  is  better  to  improve 
a  law  than  defeat  it  entirely  as  its  enemies  wish  to 
do.  Chairman  Legge  seems  to  have  the  information, 
the  sympathy  and  the  grit  to  work  out  a  final  suc¬ 
cess.  and  he  and  the  board  should  have  a  fair  chance 
to  do  so. 


Skim-milk  Legalized 

THE  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York 
legalized  the  sale  of  skim-milk  in  the  city  in 
wholesale  quantities  in  an  order  just  released.  For 
some  time  the  regulations  prohibited  the  sale  or 
transportation  of  skim-milk  in  the  city  except  in 
hermetically  sealed  cans  of  a  capacity  not  exceeding 
eight  fluid  ounces.  Under  a  new  regulation,  skim- 
milk  may  be  delivered  in  40-quart  cans  properly 
labeled  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  delivered  by  trucks  that  are  used  for  the 
delivery  of  milk  at  retail.  The  department  has  im¬ 
posed  rather  strenuous  regulations  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  the  skim-milk  as  heretofore  at  retail  for  con¬ 
sumptive  purposes.  It  has  not  been  yet  revealed 
what  particular  manufacturing  interests  in  the  city 
are  interested  in  the  change,  but  if  it  should  create 
a  new  use  for  skim-milk  and  a  fair  portion  of  the 
proceeds  finds  its  way  back  to  the  farm,  the  new 
regulation  is  not  without  merit. 


June  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  the 
200-210-mile  zone  for  the  month  of  June  were  as 
follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1.84 


Dairymen’s  League  .  1.40 

Unity  (Buffalo)  .  2.50 

Meridale  Daries  .  1.84 

Little  Falls  Dairy  .  2.43 


The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  6c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.70. 


New  York  City  Gains 


NEW  census  reports  just  released  fix  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  6,955,363. 
This  is  a  gain  in  10  years  of  1.335.315.  It  is  the 
largest  increase  in  a  10-year  period  that  the  city  has 
ever  known.  In  population  New  York  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  London,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  increase  for  both  cities,  it  is 


predicted  that  the  next  national  census  will  show 
New  York  to  be  larger  than  London.  The  following 


table  shows  the  growth  of  the  boroughs  since  1920 


Borough 

1930 

1920 

Change 

Manhattan  .... 

1.856,439 

2.284,103 

18.6%-— 

Brooklyn  . 

2.596,153 

2,018.356 

28.6%  + 

The  Bronx  .... 

1.266.734 

732,016 

72.9%  4- 

Queens . 

1,079,407 

469,042 

130.0%  + 

Richmond  . 

156,630 

116,531 

34.5%  + 

Total  . 

6,955,363 

5,680,048 

23.S%  + 

The  10-year  growth  would  make  a  pretty  responsi¬ 
ble  city  in  itself.  This  city  with  its  great  demand 
for  food  and  raw  materials  is  an  asset  to  the  farms 
of  the  State.  It,  of  course,  overshadows  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but  as  a  con¬ 
venient  market  for  food,  it  has  interest  and  value 
for  New  York  State  farmers.  Because  of  its  large 
demands  for  consumption  it  attracts  food  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  transportation  New  York 
and  other  nearby  States  have  an  advantage  that 
amounts  to  a  liberal  tariff  differential.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  New  York  State  agriculture  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  the  development  of  this  increasing  market  for 
the  products  of  the  nearby  farms. 


Ohio  Will  Rewrite  Tax  Laws 

AT  THE  general  election  last  year  the  voters  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  in  reference  to  taxation. 
Among  other  things  the  amendment  provides  that : 

“No  property,  taxed  according  to  value,  shall  be  so 
taxed  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  its  true 
value  in  money  for  all  State  and  local  purposes,  but 


laws  may  be  passed  authorizing  additional  taxes  to  be 
levied  outside  of  such  limitation,  either  when  approved 
by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  taxing  dis¬ 
trict  voting  on  such  proposition,  or  when  provided  for 
by  the  charter  of  a  municipal  corporation.  Land  and 
improvements  thereon  shall  be  taxed  by  uniform  rule 
according  to  value.” 

Certain  bonds  outstanding  of  the  State  and  poli¬ 
tical  divisions  of  the  State  are  to  be  held  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  provision  is  made  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  general  laws  may  be  passed  to  exempt 
property  used  for  churches,  schools  and  public  Uses 
generally  from  taxation,  but  requiring  that  the  value 
of  such  property  be  determined  and  published. 

This  amendment  permits  the  General  Assembly, 
or  Legislature,  to  rewrite  the  tax  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  during  the  next  session  which  begins 
January  1,  1931.  In  the  meantime  tax  experts  have 
sprung  up  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State 
and  are  as  busy  as  beavers  at  the  present  time  pre¬ 
paring  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Every  group  will  hope  to  get  the  best  tax 
advantage  possible.  The  hope  of  the  State  Tax  De¬ 
partment  is  to  get  some  relief  for  real  estate,  and 
particularly  for  farm  real  estate. 

To  our  mind  the  Ohio  way  of  wiping  the  State 
clean,  and  making  an  entire  new  set  of  rax  laws,  is 
much  better  than  the  usual  custom  of  patching  old 
and  antiquated  statutes  to  meet  new  conditions. 


A  Farmer  Gets  It  Off  His  Chest 

We  read  -that  our  U.  S.  Farm  Board  “cannot  control 
farmers  if  they  deliberately  over-plant.”  We  were  in 
hopes  some  of  them  could  shoot  straight  enough  to  hit 
the  bull’s  eye.  Give  farmers  $12,000  jobs  and  they’ll 
solve  that  farm  surplus  mighty  quick.  Until  we  can 
control  weather  conditions  we  might  just  as  well  try  to 
pump  Lake  Erie  dry  with  a  hand  pump  as  to  try  to 
control  the  surplus.  Our  government  spends  millions 
yearly  draining  worthless  land  helping  to  increase  the 
surplus,  but  laying  ali  the  blame  on  farmers.  Officials 
from  A  to  Z  have  been  punching  farmers  with  a  sharp 
stick,  -insisting  on  our  growing  “two  blades  of  grass 
where  one  grew  before,”  and  now  the  surplus.  They 
tell  us  we  must  eat  no  more  oleo  until  the  butter  sur¬ 
plus  is  exhausted.  The  army  is  served  oleo  and  the 
navy  butter.  Are  officials  looking  from  both  or  only 
one  side  of  the  knothole?  They  tell  us  we  must  plant 
less  of  nearly  everything  or  suffer  a  heavy  loss.  If  we 
plant  less  and  hit  a  poor  season  there'll  be  a  mad 
scramble  to  get  through  the  cat  hole  before  the  flat¬ 
ters  are  licked  clean.  Many  advise  us  to  work  fewer 
hours,  while  others  tell  us  to  take  a  Summer  vacation. 
It  we  took  their  advice  they  would  soon  call  us  back 
and  beg  for  food  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

T\  e  are  called  the  biggest  gamblers  on  earth.  It  is 
true. we  have  to  gamble  with  weather  and  bugs,  with 
politics  and  markets,  but  this  is  a  condition  incident 
to  agricultural  production,  and  not  a  gamble  in  the 
sense  that  one  goes  into  it  in  the  hope  of  reaping  gains, 
not  earned.  As  a  rule  farmers  keep  their  heads  on  their 
shoulders  and  their  feet  on  the  ground.  They  do  the 
best  they  can  with  the  forces  and  conditions  available 
to  them,  and  no  one  coming  from  the  city  under  the 
inspiration  of  official  advice  has  yet  done  any  better 
than  those  who  learned  the  best  farm  practice  from 
life’s  experiences  on  the  land.  >x.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 

Heavy  hailstorms  have  caused  much  damage  in  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  recently.  In  some  places  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  icy  pellets.  Wheat  fields,  readv  for 
cutting,  were  flattened,  and  corn  was  badly  cut.  Win¬ 
dows  were  shattered  and  automobile  tops  pierced. 
Grapes  were  badly  damaged  in  some  sections.  Hail¬ 
stones  three  inches  in  diameter  were  reported.  A  heavy 
wind  blew  down  a  section  of  a  greenhouse,  filled  with 
*  toes,  near  Warren,  causing  a  damage  of  about 
$O.000. 

The  first  of  Northeastern  Ohio's  wheat  crop,  this  rea¬ 
son,  is  being  sold  at  80c  per  bushel.  It  is  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  averaged  from  12  to  22  bushels  per  acre.  The 
first  wheat  last  year  brought  -81.15  per  bushel  and  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  sold  for  from  $1.25  to  $1.35.  The  hay 
crop,  while  not  as  large  this  year  as  some  others,  is  of 
high  quality.  Little  or  no  rain  at  cutting  rime  allowed 
the  farmers  to  cure  the  hay  and  gather  it  in  without 
delay. 

Estimated  production  July  1  for  Ohio  is  as  follows- 
!,4(KO<)0  !>«•:  apples.  327.000  bu. :  peaches', 
234,000  bu. ;  grapes,  22.750  tons.  f!  s.  h. 


Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Farming  conditions  have  been  better  this  Spring  and 
Summer  than  for  several  years.  Crops  are  looking  fine. 
Oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  have  a  larger"1  acre¬ 
age  than  last  year  with  a  promise  of  good  returns  from 
these  fields. 

,  Livestock  prices  are  low  in  comparison  to  1929 
Calves  for  veal,  live  weight,  about  $10  per  cwt. ;  lambs 
the  same;  sheep  about  $4  per  head;  cattle  prices  anv- 
where  from  $50  to  $75  per  head.  Dairv  products’  low  • 
country  butter,  about  30  or  35c  lb.,  and  poor  sale;  but- 
terfat,  32c  lb.;  young  chickens  average  25c  lb.’  and 
eggs  about  25c  doz. 

Fruit  outlook  is  better  than  was  expected,  but  still 
not  a  very  big  crop.  Many  nut  trees  and  grapevines 
were  killed  by  very  heavy  frosts.  Many  farmers  are 
buying  feed  because  of  light  crops  last  year. 

Some  small  tractors  are  used  iii  this  section  but  about 
as  many  horses  kept  as  before.  F  g  w 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


Cattle  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  cheaper,  and 
the  same  is  true  with  poultry.  Fruit  has  dropped  badly. 
1  rices  of  feed  and  hay  are  high.  Quite  a  good  many 
sheep  are  kept.  Grain  and  pasture  condition  is  good 
Acreage  of  potatoes  is  about  50  per  cent  less  than 
usual.  A  number  of  the  smaller  tractors  are  in  use 
by  farmers  here.  K.  E.  bchdewax 

Sullivan  Co.,  Pa. 
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My  fourth  is  in  journey  but  not  in  walk, 
My  fifth  is  in  trunk  but  not  in  box, 

My  sixth  is  in  lizard  but  not  in  ox, 

My  seventh  is  in  mink  but  not  in  owl, 
My  eighth  is  in  whine  but  not  in  howl, 
My  whole  spells  the  name  of  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  men,  and  also  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Massachusetts.  — By  Dorothy  Harris. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  No. 
1  was  “strawberry”  and  to  No.  2  was 
“frog,”  though  there  was  a  mistake  in 
the  last  line.  The  answer  to  the  riddle 
was  “shadows.” 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gcllcthj  (13),  Maryland 


“July  is  writ  in  sweat  and  dust,  „ 

Cool  shadows  under  trees,  and  thunder  gust. 


Riddle 

He  rides  the  fields  of  standing  grain. 
And  fiddles  all  day  long, 

But  as  the  food  of  bobolinks, 

His  fiddling  soon  is  done. 

His  suit  is  yellow,  brown  and  green, 
Legs  catapult  him  far  on  high, 

He  then  unfurls  a  parachute — 

Alas,  how  sad  that  he  must  die. 

New  York.  — By  Charlotte  Dolly. 


When  waving  in  the  field  I  am  some¬ 
times  likened  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
Do  you  know  my  name?  What  am  I. 
— Sent  by  Elspetli  Field  (11),  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  scheme  but  not  in  plan, 
My  second  in  bottle  but  not  in  can. 

My  third  is  in  exploit  but  not  in  feat, 
My  fourth  is  in  devour  but  not  in  eat, 
My  fifth  is  in  cinder  but  not  in  ash, 

My  sixth  is  in  crush  but  not  in  mash, 
My  whole  is  a  beautiful  flower, 

Used  as  food  for  cattle  the  world  o  cr. 
West  Virginia.  — By  Clark  Allender. 


Drawn  by  Gladys  MacLeod  (15), 
Pennsylva  nia 

Memory  Verse 
Fireflies 

Winking  lights  in  the  meadow, 
Winking  lights  on  the  hill, 

Fireflies  in  the  dusk  time, 
Gleaming,  but  never  still ; 

Glowing  above  the  fairies,  _ 

As  they  dance  in  a  grassy  ring, 
Stooping  low  to  the  fairies 
To  hearken  the  songs  they  sing; 
Lifting  above  the  roses, 

Lifting  above  the  rue, 

Sfnils  that  are  ever  seeking 
Dreams  that  they  never  knew. 

— Unknown. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender,  (10) 
West  Virginia. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  Africa  but  not  in  Spain, 
My  second  in  Europe  but  not  in  Maine, 
My  third  is  in  granite  but  not  in  rock, 


Drawn  by  Teresa  Priming  (15), 
New  York 

The  ruby-throated  humming-birds  are 
not  only  gems  of  living  beauty,  but  real 
friends  to  man.  They  help  destroy  in¬ 
sects  and  play  a  part  in  the  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  and  fertilization  of  flowers. 

If  you  would  attract  them  to  your 
house 'fill  small  glass  phials  with  sweet¬ 
ened  water  and  attach  them  to  your  vines, 
porch  columns  or  trees.  Decorate  them 
with  little  flaring  collars  of  brilliant  pa¬ 
per,  red,  blue  and  yellow.  The  combination 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16),  New  York 


Early  Morning 

The  open  window  lets  the  Summer  in. 
The  garden  sends  its  sweetness  on  the  air 
To  lure  me  from  my  woik.  I  he  spiucio 

Their  little  webs  upon  the  lawn  and  snare 
The  drops  of  morning  dew  within  -hen 

The  hollyhocks  are  almost  window  high. 
Upon  their  leafy  cloaks  they  wear  rosettes 
Of  crimson  dipped  in  sun.  I  wondei  J 
Ilis  feathered  impudence  upon  the  bouBli 
Is  scolding  me  and  scolding  cvery^one. 

I  must  not  listen  to  the  Summer  now 
For  night  will  come  before  my  work 

The  Summer  time  breeds  vagabonds- 

doubt  ,  „  . 

It  would  be  wise  to  lock  the  Summer  out 
— Gertrude  Bennett. 
Sent  bv  Althea  Ralph,  Massachusetts, 


is 


no 


NATURE 

T>yniH 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Harris,  Massachusetts 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “fern,”  one  of  an  order  ot  flower- 
less  plants,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
sub-kingdom  to  which  are  classed  horse¬ 
tail,  and  the  club  mosses.  Are  you  not 
surprised  to  find  that  our  modest  ferns 
have  such  a  long  record,  reaching  back 
into  antiquity,  playing  a  part  s?.rc.  y.J 
as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
As  for  fern  seed  or  spores  making  one  in¬ 
visible,  wTe  are  sorry  that  times  hate 
changed  in  that  respect,  for  we  can  think 
of  so  manv  cases  where  we  would  will 
ingly  vanish  into  thin  air.  The  puzzle 
for  next  month  is  based  on  another  well- 
known  plant,  maturing  m  July,  and  tne 
answer  is  obvious. 

1  am  one  of  the  most  valuable  \ane- 
tipo  r,f  grass,  extensively  cultivated  m 
both  Britain  and  America.  I  am  thought 
to  be  a  native  of  Britain,  where  I  was 
known  as  cat-tail  grass,  but  my  name 
was  changed  on  arrival  in  America.  Ihe 
man  who  introduced  me  to  this  country 
was  named  Herd,  and  many  call  me 
Herd’s  grass.  But  the  name  most  often 
o-iven  me  in  there  parts  came  from  the 
man  Timothy  Hansen,  who  sent  me  from 
New  York  to  Maryland  about  17o0. 

On  account  of  my  bulbous  loot  I  do 
not  stand  severe  drought,  nor  do  I  adapt 
nwsplf  to  close  pasturage,  but  in  rich 


Sisters 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  a 
snapshot  of  my  sister  and  me.  I  am 
holding  the  horse.  We  live  on  a  farm  and 
like  it.  I  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much. 
This  is  my  first  writing.  I  wish  some  one 
would  write  to  me. — Sylvia  Janicek  (12), 
New  York. 


of  color  and  sweetness  will  be  an  irresis¬ 
tible  attraction ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  humming-birds  will  become 
so  tame  that  they  will  sip  nectar  from 
your  hand,  after  you  have  won  their  con¬ 
fidence. — Sent  by  Teresa  Prinzing  (15), 
New  York. 


There  is  a  flicker  and  his  mate  in  our 
neighborhood  who  persist  in  covering 
every  decayed  limb  in  the  trees  with 
holes.  He  keeps  ardently  at  his  task 
even  on  the  hottest  days.  Now  we  are 
only  able  to  see  his  head  occasionally 
when  he  pops  out  to  throw  his  chips  out 
of  his  way,  and  make  room  for  a  larger 
excavation.  Two  kittens  delight  in  crawl¬ 
ing  into  one  of  his  superfluous  holes, 
which  goes  so  far  into  the  tree  that  no 
one  can  reach  them. 

The  meadows  are  teeming  with  bobo¬ 
links,  who  keep  up  the  incessant  cry  of 
“Spinitch.  spinitch,  spiniteli,”  while 
skimming  along  above  the  tall  grass 
which  hides  their  nests  securely  from  all 
prying  eyes.  If  they  practice  what  they 
preach  their  babies  will  all  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  vitamins  from  their  spinach. 

Perhaps  some  of  “Our  Page”  readers 
do  not  know  where  the  frequently  heard 
term  “halcyon  days”  originated.  The 
noisy  rattle  of  the  kingfisher  down  by  the 
river  always  brings  this  to  mind.  In  an¬ 
cient  myths  it  was  said  that  the  king¬ 
fisher  builds  floating  nests  on  the  sea, 
and  that  he  possessed  some  miraculous 
power  of  calming  the  winds  and  waves 
while  the  young  birds  are  being  cared  for. 
Another  name  for  the  kingfisher  is  the 
halcyon.  Thus  “halycon  days”  means 
fair  weather. — By  S.  Adele  Garfield  (17), 
Vermont. 


v-  >N;: 


A  Double  Armful 

Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page :  I  am  send- 


Draivn  by  Eugenia  Powers  (17), 
Vermont 

Jay:  “What’s  wrong  here?  I  didn’t 
deserve  an  absolute  zero,  did  I?” 

Teacher:  “No,  but  that’s  the  least  I’m 
allowed  to  give.” — Sent  by  Clark  Allen¬ 
der  (16),  West  Virginia. 


“I  feel  tired.  I’ve  been  getting  along 
on  only  two  hours  of  sleep  a  day.” 

“Only  two  hours  of  sleep  a  day?  How 
do  you  manage?” 

“I  take  the  rest  at  night.” — Sent  by 
Antoinette  Enick  (16),  Pennsylvania. 


A  Trio 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  The  picture  I 
enclose  is  of  my  friend  Gladys  MacLeod 
(at  the  left)  and  myself  (in  the 
middle).  Gladys’  sister  is  at  the  right. 
Gladys  and  I  enjoy  contributing. — 
Marion  Wiethorn  (17)  Long  Island. 


A  Reader  From  Maine 
Friends :  Please  find  enclosed  a 


I"”  I 'stand  'tooAong'” all  my  value  some  girls  of  my  age  to  write  me 
fs  stored  in  the  seed,  and  my  stem  be-  answer  al  letters.— Dolsie  Wilykins 

comes  woody  and  indigestible.  (16),  Maryland. 


years 
Wishing 
Meserve, 


you  the 
Maine. 


best 


luck. — Mary 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 

New  York 

There  was  a  white  star  shining  above 
my  pine-roofed  playhouse,  tantalizingly 
low  over  the  liill-rimmed  horizon,  and  its 
netted  radiance  threw  a  glowing  ladder  of 
knotted  silver  rope  to  the  boughs  of  bend¬ 
ing  evergreen  that  silhouetted  the  skyline. 
Being  young,  with  all  hopes  undefeated, 
my  aspirations  had  ascended  and  de¬ 
scended  that  silver  ladder  time  and  again 
— my  aspirations  only,  never  my  eager 
feet,  though  I  had  fretfully  traced  hori¬ 
zons  that  miraculously  lifted  like  a  wind¬ 
blown  curtain,  ere  ever  my  clutching 
hands  could  even  touch  the  low-hung 
clouds.  Always  the  skyline  receded,  and 
always  the  ladder-strands  got  tangled  in 
the  drifting  threads  of  mist  that  shrouded 
the  mountain  tops. 

So  I  returned  in  dudgeon  and  discon¬ 
tent  to  my  valley — my  sweet,  shaded  val¬ 
ley  with  its  floor  moss-covered,  nourish¬ 
ing  the  slender  bluebells,  the  nodding 
daisies,  the  scented,  waxy  star-flowers. 
Under  the  dawn,  the  wild  birds  dived  in¬ 
to  the  dew  fountains  of  flower  cups,  and 
their  thrilling  songs  clove  the  twilight 
mist  like  sharp  arrows  of  sunlight — bid 
how  could  I  hear  them,  my  ears  deafened 
by  my  clamoring  desire  for  the  unattain¬ 
able  star? 

But  one  evening  something  happened--^ 
some  celestial  disturbance  dislodged  the 
star  from  its  orbit,  and  down  like  a 
meteor  it  fell  through  layers  of  shrinking 
ether,  straight  to  the  summit  of  the  hm 
that  bordered  my  valley.  xVt  first  in 
fear,  then  in  unreasonable  hilarity,  1 
watched  its  burning  trail :  “Oh,”  sang  my 
heart  ecstatically,  “I  can  get  it  when  it 
hits  the  hilltop  !” 

It  hit  the  hilltop — rolled  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  leaving  a  wake  of  seething  fire  on 
the  seared  valley  wall.  An  angry  ball  oi 
fire,  it  caused  a  conflagration  that  never 
ceased  until  the  silver  coolness  of  tne 
star  spent  itself  in  passionate  burning, 
and  my  dim,  deep  valley  lay  charred  an 
bleak  and  desolate. 

O  spent  star  in  a  voiceless,  lifeless 
valley ! — Lois  I.  Russell,  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Snow  (14),  Connecticut 
Soliloquy :  May  I,  as  an  old  friend, 
make  one  little  advance  into  this  modern, 
gay  little  diary  column?  Not  to  criticize 
—uo ;  there  is  always  room  for  that  I 
believe,  but  to  praise.  The  column  is  now 
a  congenial  group  of  brilliant  writers  and 
whoever  stirred  you  up  deserves  some 
credit,  does  she  not?  Let's  give  Pem¬ 
broke  a  rousing  cheer.  Ready  ! — The 
Advocate. 


.Tune  10. — Rain  all  forenoon  and  con¬ 
tinuing  far  into  the  afternoon.  The  rain 
will  certainly  help  the  crops,  but  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  help  the  road.  The  post¬ 
man  was  delayed;  did  not  arrive  until 
past  noon. 

.Tune  15. — I  heard  an  interesting  and 
instructive  talk  on  dental  hygiene  via 
radio,  and  soled  my  shoes  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Blame  the  stratus  cloud!  It  is 
a  layer  cloud,  flat  and  even,  overcasting 
the  sky  in  all  directions.  It  dampens  the 
enthusiasm  and  chills  the  spirits.  Did 
not  go  to  church  today.  Took  a  plunge 
in  the  creek  this  evening.  Not  so  hot  so 
did  not  stay  in  long. 

•Tune  16. — Typical  cirrus  clouds  in  the 
sky  today.  “Cirrus,”  of  Latin  origin, 
means  “a  lock  of  hair.”  And  some  of 
these  clouds  today  look  as  if  they  had 
actually  been  marcelled  !  They  were  very 
high  and  flying  very  fast ;  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  storm,  here  at  six  o'clock.  I 
worked  in  the  garden  all  day,  hoeing  and 
weeding.  The  Mexican  bean  beetle  has 
begun  to  put  up  a  tight.  O,  to  give  him 
the  death  blow !  Once  bacteria  were 
man’s  greatest  enemies,  but  now  insects 
probably  are. 

June  23. — Heard  today’s  worth-while 
thought  over  the  radio.  Here  is  its  sub¬ 
stance  :  “Shine  like  a  star  but  do  not 
flash  like  lightning.”  That’s  a  great 
idea,  and  just  what  I’ve  been  trying  to 
do.  But  have  I  succeeded?  The  star 
grows  dim  and  the  lightning  flashes 
forth!  Nevertheless  the  standard  is  still 
up  and  not  too  high  to  aim  at. 

June  24. — Heat — 95  in  the  shade  !  But 
soon  the  mercury  began  to  fall,  for  black 
storm  clouds  passed  the  sun,  bringing 
rain  this  afternoon. 

June  28. — Read  Our  Page  and  mar¬ 
velled  at  its  perfection.  Surprised  but 
pleased  and  interested  to  see  Pembroke 
back.  I  see  where  he  dares  us  to  guess 
him.  Nothing  doing  here.  The  guess¬ 
ing  is  as  useless  as  a  bladeless  jack¬ 
knife  without  any  handle.  His  incognito 
should  be  respected  as  with  other  diarists. 
— “Jette.” 


June  28. — The  cherries  are  ripe.  Bozo, 
Chester  and  the  rest  of  us  spent  a  good 
part  of  today  in  the  cherry  trees.  Ches¬ 
ter  and  I  aren’t  expert  climbers,  so  we 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  cherry 
stones  dropped  down  our  backs.  Bozo 
gave  me  a  pain ;  every  time  I  would  eat 
a  cherry  a  cherry  stoue  went  down  inside 
my  collar.  When  Art  had  eaten  all  he 
could  hold,  he  calmly  climbed  out  of  the 
tree,  calmly  picked  up  some  nice  green 
apples  and  calmly  and  deliberaely  took 
aim.  Bang  !  biff  !  bang  !  I  nearly  howled 
with  rage.  O,  how  they  hurt !  Finally 
a  couple  of  them  hit  Bozo  and  he  went 
down  the  tree  like  chain  lightning  and 
Art  started  for  the  horse  barn  and  we 
were  left  in  peace.  When  we  quit  eating, 
I  was  so  full  I  could  hardly  see. 

June  29. — Gee  whiz!  I  guess  I  spent 
one  hour  too  many  in  the  cherry  trees. 
I  feel  anything  but  O.  K.  I  didn’t  even 
feel  like  eating.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
get  dressed,  help  hitch  up  the  horse  and 
drive  around  to  the  milk  house.  As  I 
happened  so  under-the-weatlier  I  wasn’t 
asked  to  go  to  church.  I  spent  a  quiet 
morning  at  home  with  the  chickens  and 
my  pen.- — “Barry.” 


June  24. — Sunshiny  and  terribly  hot 
this  morning.  Went  out  to  hoe  corn  and 
it  got  pretty  black  in  the  west,  began  to 
thunder  and  we  hoed  faster,  trying  to 
get  to  the  other  end.  “Got  there,  too,” 
but  had  to  run  back.  Wow  !  she  began 
to  pour  down  rain,  we  ran  all  the  faster, 
went  in  the  thicket  under  trees,  wasn’t 
much  good,  though,  the  water  came 
through  the  branches.  When  she  ceased 
a  little  we  got  for  home.  “Let’s  go; 
we’re  ducks!”  So  off  we  went  and  the 
nearer  home  we  got  the  faster  and  hard¬ 
er  it  rained.  Were  we  wet?  I  mean  the 
water  ran  off  our  hats  down  our  backs. 
“Boo,”  she  happened  to  be  a  good  cold 
rain.  We  gave  up  hoeing  for  the  time 
being,  but  tried  it  again  this  evening, 
only  hoed  one  row  and  part  of  another 
till  it  began  to  thunder  and  lightning 
pretry  sharp.  “I’m  going  home  before  I 
get  another  ducking !”  So  we  went 
home  and  lo  and  behold  it  didn’t  rain 
after  all.— “Pat.” 


June  26. — Truly  a  wonderful  man  was 
Julius  Caesar,  and  I  am  following  in  his 
(Continued  on  Page  894) 
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Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion 


And  “ Going  Fishin ’  ” — By  Harriet 
Esslinger  (11),  Pennsylvania 


Ansioer  to  Nature  Puzzle  (Fern) — By 
Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  Long  Island 


Vacation — By  Charles  Atwell, 
Few  York 


Wiethorn  (17),  Long  Island 


The  Locust — By  Alice  Chew  (I6j, 
New  . Jersey 
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Bringing  in  the  Load — By  Charlotte 
Dolly  (16),  New  York 


I  am  just  learning  to  cook,  and  drop 
oatflake  cookies  are  the  first  ones  I’ve 
tried.  I  have  always  found  them  good 
so  will  pass  them  on  to  you.  Mix  two 
eggs,  three-fourths  cup  shortening,  one 
cup  sugar.  Stir  one  teaspoon  soda  in 
one  cup  sour  milk,  and  add.  Now  stir  in 
two  cups  oatflakes  and  two  cups  flour, 
putting  in  one  cup  of  raisins  which  have 
been  previously  cooked  at  the  very  last. 
Use  one  teaspoon  cinnamon  or  nutmeg 
for  flavoring. — From  Florence  Walker 
(17),  New  York. 


Posture  Days — By  Jane  Fenner  (13),  Neiv  York 


Original'^ 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 


Hay 

A  stubbly  carpet  is  the  meadow  now 
For  bare  brown  feet, 

But  we  can  rest  where  the  fresh  hay  is 
piled, 

Limp  and  sweet. 


Press  close  your  face  down  to  the  scented 
pile, 

Incline  your  ear: 

Fragrant  with  crushed-out  sweetness  is 
the  grass, 

And  you  may  hear 


Numberless  voices  through  the  wisps  of 
hay, 

Of  homing  little  things ; 

Throbbing  of  crickets-throat,  of  tiny  feet. 
Of  struggling,  tangled,  wings! 

— By  Lois  L.  Russell  (19)  New  York. 


Mist 


Down  in  a  quiet  valley, 

Far  from  mortal’s  sight, 

The.  fairies  shake  out  silvery  gauze 
Which  is  the  mist  so  white. 

It  comes  to  earth  as  falling  showers. 
And  brings  us  fair  dreams 
In  the  drowsy  hours. 


— Elizabeth  Townsend 
Massaehhsetts. 


(17), 


Puzzling 

I’ve  been  a  writer  from  Our  Page 
For  many,  many,  months, 

Now  you  must  guess  just  who  I  am, 
But  don’t  all  shout  at  once. 

I’ve  written  jokes  and  stories 
For  Our  Page,  O  many  times, 
And  once  or  twice  I  made  attempts 
At  writing  simple  rhyme. 

Last  month  my  name  did  not  appear 
Because  I  was  so  busy, 

With  getting  ready  for  exams 
That  fairly  made  me  dizzy. 

— “The  Mystic.” 


July 

The  sky  is  a  blue,  blue  dome  ; 

Like  a  robin’s  egg  where  it  begins, 

Like  a  turquoise  in  the  middle, 

With  gauzy  white  clouds 

Almost  beyond  the  edge  of  the  trees, 

Almost  past  the  curved  horizon. 

The  sun  shines  so  goldenly. 

That  the.  earth  basks,  half  asleep, 

In  its  light  and  warmth. 

And  the  wind  rustles  the  leaves  of 
growing  corn  ; 

The  ears  begin  to  swell ; 

When  will  the  corn  be  ripe  and  golden. 
Under  the  sun  of  hot  July? 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (15)  Ohio. 


Skylines 

O,  some  of  them  are  long  and  curved, 
And  some  are  rolling  free : 

And  some  are  rocky,  high  and  stern, 
And  some  you  cannot  see. 

Some  skylines  are  of  buildings, 

From  high  to  low  they  leap 

And  some  of  them  are  wild  waves 
Born  of  the  boundless  deep. 

But  the  skylines  that  I  love  the  best, 
Are  green  and  rough  and  low, 

And  evergreens  and  maple  trees, 
Along  the  hilltop  grow. 

— By  Eugenia  Powers  (17), 
Vermont. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Jackson  (11), 
New  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 

What  a  fine  feeling  it  is  to  forget 
examinations ! 

This  is  the  school  vacation.  Painters 
and  poets  never  leave  school,  however, 
and  here  they  are  on  Our  Page.  Work, 
either  inside  or  outside,  on  the  farm  is 
a  precious  material  out  of  which  good 
writing  or  drawing  is  made.  It  certainly 
slows  down  the  quantity  of  production, 
but  how  it  builds  up  the  quality! 

John  Burroughs  was  for  years  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  then  he  became  a  watcher 
of  the  vaults  in  the  mint  in  Washington, 
and  after  that  a  bank  examiner.  Rudyard 
Kipling  always  had  a  leaning  towards 
farming,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best 
breeders  of  fine  cattle  in  England.  Fifty 
names  could  be  written  which  would  be 
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known  to  you,  all  of  writers  who  are 
farmers,  and  there  is  also  a  long  list  of 
painters.  There  is  a  reason.  No  other 
profession  is  quite  so  productive  of  ideas 
so  blessed  with  the  magic  of  creative  im¬ 
pulse  as  farming.  It  begins  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  runs  the  gamut  of  all  the 
emotions.  A  rich  education  and  source  of 
variety. 

Loafing  about  on  a  farm  during  vaca¬ 
tion,  without  living  the  life  or  becoming 
one  of  the  spokes  in  the  wheel,  is  simply 
getting  into  position  of  the  cock  that  ate 
the  diamond,  for  an  artist  who  cares  to 
improve  his  power  of  expression.  When 
a  contributor  to  O.  P.  writes  that  the 
work  has  taken  him  into  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  morning  because  his  day 
was  so  full,  I  know  that  the  enclosure 
will  prove  interesting.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  suggest  that  this  method  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  merely  state  that  the  best 
work  we  receive  for  O.  P.  is  the  result  of 
full  experience. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  August 
is  already  upon  us.  We  look  forward  to 
having  some  fine  drawings  of  grain,  and 
the  cutting  of  the  fields,  with  men  and 
horses  in  action.  The  first  young  rooster 
in  the  act  of  making  his  first  crow,  the 
tasseling  of  the  corn  and  the  joy  of  roam¬ 
ing  about  in  its  whispering  aisles,  hung 
with  green  tassels.  I  think  we  have  never 
done  that  in  ink. 

Send  all  material  by  the  fifth  ot  the 
month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City.  Yours  for  a  full  vaca¬ 
tion  experience,  contacts  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  rather  than  the  casual,  and 
many  notebooks  faithfully  kept ! 


[«, 
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Drawn  by  Marjorie  Friedrich  (13), 
Few  York 


“A  prodigal  daughter!  That’s  what  I 
am.  I  quit  writing  and  now  I'm  starting 
back  again  to  join  our  ready  gang.  I  m 
sorry  as  sorry  could  be  that  I  missed 
writing  to  you  these  last  few  months.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  couldn’t  just  get  down  to 
it.  But  today  I’m  letting  my  work  wait 
a  while  and  I’m  sending  it  in  to  you.  — 
Mary  Gelletly  (13)  Maryland. 

“So  you  think  I’m  the  rat-catcher,  do 
you  Rommie?  Well,  you  must  have  aw¬ 
fully  good  imagination.  I  certainly  am 
not  Pembroke.  Remember  that !  And  oh, 
Pembroke,  I  don’t  agree  with  you.  If  you 
don’t  know  what  about  you  can  have 
three  guesses.  One  consolation,  Pembroke, 
is  that  vou'll  have  to  confess  when  you’re 
20  as  to  who  you  really  are,  and  1 11 
have  to,  too,  but  that’s  a  long  way  off.  — 
Violet. 

“Yes,  my  name  is  Scotch.  My  father 
was  born  in  Scotland,  and  my  mother 
came  from  a  Scotch  family.  1’  or  the 
Summer  we  are  in  a  bungalow  right  on 
the  Delaware  River.  We  all  love  it 
here,  right  amongst  the  pine  trees.  Did 
you  ever  sleep  in  a  hammock  right  out 
under  the  trees?  I  recommend  sleep  in 
a  hammock  under  the  trees.” — Gladys 
MacLeod  (15)  Long  Island. 

“We  were  very  fortunate  in  escaping 
the  hurricane,  and  also  in  escaping  the 
wind  and  hailstorm  that  swept  South 
Georgia,  a  week  or  , so  ago,  and  destroyed 
crops,  homes  and  all,  in  places.  We  need 
rain,  but  the  storms  which  accompany 
the  rains  in  nearby  sections  seem  to  do 
more  damage  to  the  crops  than  dry 
weather.” — Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


“This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written 
O.  P.  I  have  a  broken  arm,  now,  but  I 
am  writing  this  myself.  I  can  draw  and 
write  easilv.  I  love  Our  Page  and  think 
the  drawings  are  lovely.”— Phyllis  Smart 


(12)  Maine. 

“\gain  failure  has  worked  its  magic 
upon  me.  It  seems  that  when  I  have 
succeeded  I  sit  back  and  congratulate  my¬ 
self  but  if  I  fail  I  usually  (not  always) 
trv  my  best  to  turn  that  failure  into 
success’  So  this  explains  why  you  again 
hear  from  me.”— Jane  Fenner  (13) 
New  York. 


■Our  rambler  roses  are  out.  We  have 
nted  them  out  along  the  roadside  m 
nt  of  our  home.  There  is  a  large 
d  trunk  of  a  tree  about  10  feet  high 
r  the  drive.  The  roses  have  climbed 
over  it,  and  now  it  is  all  green  and 
The  people  going  by  think  they  can 
m  all  they  want!”— Janet  Ingersoll 
>),  New7  York. 

‘I  have  failed  at  business  college,  but 
v  have  time  to  return  to  my  first  love, 


drawing,  (not  that  I  ever  loved  office 
work)  and  hope  to  attend  an  art  school 
in  New7  Y'ork  this  Fall.  There  is  no  use 
in  trying  to  take  a  busines  course  when 
it  comes  hard,  is  there?  Principally  be¬ 
cause  of  detesting  the  work  I  didn’t  pass 
a  thing  but  typewriting.  I  rather  liked 
that.” — Stanley  Brown  (IS),  New  York. 


“In  ‘The  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians,’ 
Mary  Patterson  said  that  there  never 
was  an  Evangeline,  and  that  Longfellow 
composed  the  poem  purely  from  imagina¬ 
tion.  Are  not  these  statements  erron¬ 
eous?  The  poem  is  said  to  be  based  on 
an  actual  incident  related  to  Longfellow 
by  Hawthorne  one  day  at  dinner  in  the 
former’s  home." — Clark  Allender  (16), 
"West  Virginia. 

— 1  ^ 

Written  by  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia 

Our  vicinity  is  suffering  from  a  several 
weeks’  drought,  and  as  a  result  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  flowers  are  parched  and  in 
some  cases  completely  dried  up  and  dead. 
Corn  and  pimento  peppers  are  beginning 
to  show  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather 
also.  Only  cotton  is  holding  its  own 
and  thriving,  but  a  rain  would  prove 
welcome  even  to  it. 

And  hot !  Goodness !  Last  week  the 
thermometer  climbed  steadily  to  90,  95, 
99  and  100  in  the  shade.  Our  chief  con¬ 
solation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hot..  dry 
weather  is  holding  Mr.  Boll  Weevil  in 
check.  Guess  he’s  about  ready  to  give  up 
here  and  fly  away  to  damper  climes.  And 
good  riddance. 

The  Hiley  and  Belle  peach  season  is 
at  its  peak  now,  and  the  orchards  are 
busy  packing  and  shipping  to  points 
north.  The  Elberta  season  opens  in  about 
two  weeks.  Summer  apples  are  ripe,  and 
grapes  are  beginning  to  color.  While  the 
early  crop  of  figs  is  ripening  on  the 
bushes,  the  late  crop  is  green  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Fruit  yields  are  large  and  of  nice 
quality  this  Summer. 

Peanuts  are  grown  in  all  sections  of 
Georgia.  I  believe,  but  South  Georgia 
produces  most  of  the  market  crop.  In  our 
locality  (Middle  Georgia)  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  during  April  or  May,  and  are  harvested 
in  September.  When  the  deep  yellow7 
blossoms  appear  on  the  vines,  the  young 
peanuts  are  forming  beneath  the  surface. 
Sweet  potato  slips  are  reset  from  their 
plant  beds  into  the  fields*  at  any  time 
from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  July. 
We  believe  that  those  set  out  during 
April  and  May  yield  the  heaviest  crops, 
as  a  rule.  They  are  dug  in  October  and 
require  very  little  work — cultivation  and 
a  hoeing  or  two.  The  vines  spread  rapid¬ 
ly  and  cover  the  ground,  and  by  the  last 
of  August  the  early  transplanted  vines 
may  be  “graveled”  for  table  use  or  for 
the’  fancy  prices.  “Graveling”  if  rightly 
done  doesn't  retard  the  growth  of  the 
small  potatoes  left  under  the  vine,  and 
they  reach  maturity  in  time  for  the  Fall 
digging. — Alice  Dorsey. 


In  The  Country 

I  can’t  just  remember  when  I  started 
to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  Our  Page, 
but  I  know  it  was  ever  so  long  ago.  I’ve 
enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I  am  hungry  to 
join.’  May  I?  I  haven’t  lived  on  a  farm 
all  my  life,  which  makes  it  doubly  dear 
and  interesting  to  me.  I  had  hoped  and 
dreamed  of  living  on  one,  ever  since  I 
was  a  wee  child,  having  visited  my  aunt’s 
farm  at  the  age  of  eight  and  having  so 
much  fun  crammed  into  one  week  that 
I  could  not  forget.  My  hopes  and  dreams 
were  realized .  two  years  ago  when  we 
moved  on  to  our  farm  of  125  acres,  part¬ 
ly  w7ooded.  to  my  delight,  as  I  love  trees 
and  wild  flowers.  I  have  explored  every 
inch  of  the  woods  dozens  of  times,  but 
I  still  find  new  thrills  on  every  adven¬ 
ture  into  it.  At  the  edge  of  the  w7oods, 
there  stand  three  stately  pines  like  sen¬ 
tinels  guarding  the  beyond,  and  as  the 
wind  whistles  through  their  branches, 
its  a  weird  sound  even  by  daylight  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  way  of  the 
wind  in  the  pines.  To  me  they  are  my 
friends,  and  even  at  dusk  I  feel  an  urge 
at  times  to  go  to  them  to  look  up  at  their 
mighty  height,  their  strength  and  beauty. 
The  grace  and  splendor  of  them  fascinates 
me.  They  make  me  think,  “How  great 
is  this  God  of  om-s.” 

Deep  in  the  woods  is  a  little  falls  which 
tumbles  over  an  embankment  and  which 
I  have  named  “Rainbow  Falls,”  because 
the  sun  shining  through  the  trees  at  this 
spot  throws  upon  it  a  reflection  of  many 
colors  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  a 
fairy.  Oh,  I  could  write  page  upon  page 
about  this  woods  that  I  love,  but  you 
would  think  that  is  all  our  farm  consists 


of.  We  haven’t  much  livestock  as  yet. 
An  old  horse,  “Nancy,”  one  thousand 
White  Leghorns,  two  old  Red  hens,  “Til¬ 
ly"  and  “Sarah,”  a  pet  rooster  named 
“Algy,”  “Gyp”  our  dog.  “Sassy”  and  her 
four  kittens  “Tony,”  “Tuffy,”  “Impie” 
and  “Julia.”  We  have  an  orchard  and 
acres  planted  to  vegetables,  the  rest  in 
grain.  And  now,  dear  Iva  Unger,  may 
I  make  bold  and  ask  it?  Will  you  let 
me  join  O.  P.  next  month,  or  throw  this 
in  the  basket? — Fauchion  Delmarr  (16), 
New  York. 


Ninety  In  The  Shade 

With  the  mornin’  chores  all  finished, 

I  like  turnin’  out  the  cows. 

And,  with  them  turn  all  my  troubles, 

Out  across  the  fields  to  browse. 

Then  I  strike  off  towards  the  wood  lot 
Mock  the  tomtits  as  I  go, 

See  a  buzzard  in  the  heavens; 

Hear  the  chickens  talkin’  low. 

As  they  hover  in  the  cover. 

That  mother  hen  has  made — 

When  the  Summer  sun  gets  busy. 

And  it’s  ninety  in  the  shade. 

I’m  not  grumpy  when  the  weather 
Is  all  droopy-like  and  drear. 

If  the  skies  are  wearin’  mournin’. 

An’  sheddin’  many  a  tear. 

But  I  tell  you  I  wTould  rather 
Have  a  chucklin’  Summer  morn. 

When  you  see  the  sun  a-strikin’ 

On  the  fields  o’  dancin’  corn. 

’Pears  the  light’s  so  thick  in  places. 

That  you  want  to  strip  and  wade, 
When  the  Summer  sun  gets  busy. 

And  it’s  ninety  in  the  shade. 

— Barton  Rees  Pogue. 

— Sent  by  Dorothy  Safford  (15), 
New  York. 


The  Sunrise 

On  every  stage  there’s  always  scenery 
and  hidden  musicians  so  on  this  early 
stage  are  just  such  things  set  ready  for 
the  Master’s  play,  “The  Summer.” 

The  scenery  is  thus :  Grouping  up  from 
the  back,  green  trees  simmer  in  the  slight 
breeze  and  ripple  and  shine  in  their  share 
of  dew,  and  directly  near  the  stage  pur¬ 
ple-ridged  hills  trickle  and  flow  over  the 
countryside.  In  the  midst  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  the  quarter  moon  swings  its  golden 
light  like  a  pendant  on  a  silver  thread 
chain. 

The  music  never  stops  and  is  long  and 
variable,  consisting  of  various  pieces, 
some  of  which  is  the  soprano  song  of  the 
bluebird,  second  soprano  the  robin ;  con¬ 
tralto.  the  raven  and  swallow,  and  bob 


Getting  in  The  Hay 
Drawn  by  Ruth  Orr  (17),  Few  York 

white ;  tenors,  blue  jays  and  woodpeck¬ 
ers ;  bass,  crow;  violin,  meadow  lark; 
piano,  red-wing  blackbird,  and  mandolin, 
cat  bird. 

Slowly  the  black  curtain  rolls  back  to¬ 
wards  the  west,  disclosing  the  play  “The 
Sunrise.”  Near  the  horizon,  bordering 
onto  part  of  the  scenery  slivers  of  orange 
merge  into  gold  tinting  to  yellow  and 
fading  to  a  pure  white.  Above  this,  a 
mass  of  blue  sliced  from  the  rainbow, 
drapes  gracefully.  At  the  lower  tips  it 
merges  into  an  exquisite  tinge  of  red¬ 
dish  purple  and  folds  info  pure  white. 
In  the  midst  dipping  into  the  blue-ridged 
hills  is  a  huge,  golden  red  sun — the  hero 
of  the  play,  “Tiie  Sunrise.”  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  dark  pine  tree  stands  out  against 
its  face,  then  with  a  magnificent  leap  is 
in  heaven  itself. 

He  is  surrounded  by  admiring  colors. 
From  the  horizon  a  golden  orange  path 
merges  into  yellow  as  it  rises  to  meet 
its  Master.  Touching  this  exquisite 
shade  of  pink  tints  off  into  blood  red  and 
ends  existence  near  the  sun’s  axil.  On 
the  other  side  a  spray  of  purple  merges 
into  blue  towards  the  horizon  and  gold¬ 
en  red  about  the  sun.  Above  and  away 
silver-lined  clouds  sail  majestically  on 
the  clear  blue — the  play’s  begun — watch  ! 
— Grace  Cullis  (18),  Connecticut. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  page  893) 
footsteps.  I  set  50  eggs  and  hatched  three 
ducks,  so  I  must  be  an  expert.  We  cut 
wheat  today  and  I  drove  the  tractor.  We 
nearly  finished,  but  much  to  my  sorrow 
a  storm  came  up,  and  what  a  storm.  It 
blew  over  two  apple  trees  and  several 
wheat  shocks ! 

June  27. — The  Fourth  is  nearly  here, 
but  it  means  more  to  my  brother  and 
me  than  merely  fireworks.  We  have 
made  a  lake  of  considerable  size  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  it  completed  by  then.  If 
Pembroke  needs  my  assistance  I  will 
gather  my  invincible  army  and  declare 
war  on  the  rats.  Maybe  it  will  be  a 
sequel  of  the  battle  with  the  Nervii ! 

June  28. — I  am  getting  ready  to  go  to 
camp  and  hope  it  is  warm  there,  as  it 
makes  swimming  much  more  enjoyable. 
Jay  must  have  steel  nerves  not  to  be 
bothered  by  zeroes.  I  hope  he  (she) 
graduated  as  to  schedule.  If  he  means 
graduation  from  high  school  he  (she)  is 
one  year  ahead  of  me. 


Latin  is  a  dead  subject — 

As  dead  as  it  can  be. 

First  it  killed  the  Romans 
And  now  it’s  killing  me. 

I  haven’t  got  the  hang  of  this  yet.  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  find  out  whether 
“Jav”  is  male  or  female. — “Caesar  II.” 


July  3.  — •  Ho-hum,  diary,  have  you 
heard  the  latest?  We’ve  had  another 
skunk  in  the  cellar.  It  crawled  in  about 
11  P.  M.,  and  went  pawing  around  on  a 
bucket  of  eggs.  Pop  heard  him  and  went 
down  and  took  out  the  eggs.  Then  he 
Tried  to  get  the  skunk  out  by  leading  it 
out  with  the  flashlight.  Mr.  Skunk 
failed  to  follow  and  then  Peter  undertook 
to  get  him  out.  Peter  sure  has  an  ad¬ 
venturesome  spirit,  if  nothing  else.  He 
stirred  up  the  old  fellow.  That  was  about 
four  this  morning.  Well,  Marm  ran 
around  with  her  germicide  and  that  made 
things  even  worse.  Breakfast  was  pretty 
poor,  but  by  noon  things  began  to  smell 
and  to  taste  better.  We  set  the  box 
trap  and  tonight  there  was  something  in 
it.  Pop  was  going  to  drown  it,  but  alas, 
but  three  of  the  five  cats  could  be  found. 
We  chased  all  over  the  place  but  no  more 
cats  could  be  found.  (Peter  was  out  at 
the  barn.)  Pop  finally  opened  the  trap 
and  Mr.  Skunk  -walked  out.  He  killed 
it  without  getting  very  badly  messed  tip. 
By  the  way,  Peter  helped.  I  had  a  grand 
time  getting  the  box  trap.  It  was  in  the 
chicken  house  on  top  of  a  molasses  bar¬ 
rel  and  under  another  barrel.  I  got  it 
and  got  out  without  killing  any  chickens 
— and  I’m  proud  of  that!  When  Sis 
went  to  the  village  this  morning  she 
made  everybody  sniff  her  to  see  if  thev 
could  smell  skunk. 

>  Comment. — Now  everybody  knows  that 
I’m  not  Pembroke.  I’d  hate  to  be  !  His 
is  too  great  a  reputation.-  By  the  way, 
Lois  Russell,  did  you  ever  read  Carl 
Sandburg  or  Harriette  Monroe  and  Clark 
Allender?  I  graduated. — “Jay.” 

July  1. — It  rained  today,*  just  that 
misty  warm  rain  that  I  enjoy  being  out 
in.  I  was  walking  through  the  raspberry 
patch  looking  for  the  last  of  the  -wild 
strawberries  when  all  of  a  sudden  some¬ 
thing  bit  into  my  leg.  Now  I  am  not 
naturally  cowardly,  but  I  must  confess 
I  didn’t  care  to  look  around  just  then. 
I  walked  slowly  at  first  but  the  “thing” 
kept  following  me.  taking  a  nip  at  me 
now  and  then.  I  was  glad  when  I  got 
within  sight  of  the  henhouse  and  started 
to  run  with  the  “thing”  close  to  my  heels 
taking  bites  at  me.  I  saw  my  dog  com¬ 
ing  toward  me  and  with  my  courage  re¬ 
stored  at  sight  of  him.  I  turned  angrily 
upon  the  “thing”  intending  to  crush  it 
to  death  with  my  heel,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  it  was?  An  old  berry  bush  that 
had  hooked  on  to  me  as  I  passed  through 
the  berries.  Its  thorns  kept  digging  in 
to  me  as  I  walked  or  ran.  It  gives  me  a 
good  laugh  every  time  I  walk  through  the 
berry  patch  now. — “Stack.” 


For  A  Dewdrop 

Small  shining  drop,  no  lady’s  ring 
Holds  so  beautiful  a  thing. 

At  sun-up  in  the  early  air, 

The  sweetness  of  the  world  you  snare. 
Within  your  little  mirror  lie 

The  green  grass  and  the  winged  fly; 
The  lowest  flower,  the  tallest  tree 
In  your  crystal  I  can  see. 

Why,  in  your  tiny  globe  you  hold 
The  sun  himself,  a  midge  of  gold. 

It  makes  me  wonder  if  the  world. 

In  which  so  many  things  are  curled. 
The  world  which  all  men  real  call. 

Is  not  the  real  world  at  all, 

But  just  a  drop  of  dew  instead 
Swinging  on  a  spider’s  thread. 

— Eleanor  Farjeou  in  “Joan’s  Door,” 


List  of  Contributors 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York.— ‘Jane  Fenner  (13),  ‘Marjorie 
Friedrich  (13),  Edith  Wanser  (17),  Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (17).  Marian  Hardy  (13),  Victoria 
Keck  (14),  ‘Lois  Russell  (19),  Marjorie  Van 
Brocklin  (14),  Franklin  Delmar  (16),  Norma 
DiLauro,  Janet  Ingersoll  (15),  ‘Marion  Wiethoru 
(18),  Ruth  Orr  (17),  ‘Gladys  MacLeod  (15), 
‘Stanley  Brown  (18),  Anna  Hall  (12),  Alice 
Moshier,  ‘Charlotte  Dolly  (16). 

Pennsylvania. — Harvey  Martin,  Janet  Massey 
(11),  Erma  Hershev,  Verna  Hershev,  Eleanor 
Massey.  Prudence  Clark.  Antoinette  Enick  (16), 
Hilda  Stauffer  (15). 

New  Jersey. — Geraldine  Croes  (15),  Marian 
Salisbury  ( 18 » . 

Connecticut.  —  Winifred  Brown,  Genovefa 
Pileeki,  Edith  Pikiell  (12),  ‘Marv  Snow  (14), 
Edna  Garlick  (16). 

Massachusetts. — ‘Dorothy  Harris  (15),  Laura 
Olsen  (13),  Eunice  Mayford  (12),  Dorothy  An¬ 
drew  ( 12) . 

Maryland. — Eliaabeth  Adams  (12).  ‘Dolsie 
Wilkins  <16),  ‘Mary  Gelletly  (13).  Marie 
Quidas  (16). 

Delaware.— Ethel  Marshall  (15),  Edith  Brad¬ 
ley  (12),  Randolph  Easthorn. 

Virginia. — Nancy  Snead  (12),  Marv  Hooper 
(11). 

West  Virginia.— ‘Clark  Allender  (16). 

Maine. — Alice  Sprague  (13),  ‘Marv  Meserve. 
‘Phyllis  Smart. 

New  Hampshire. — Rose  Somers  (14). 

Vermont.  —  ‘Eulalie  Powers  (18),  Eugenia 
Powers  (17). 

Illinois. — Ruth  Entwistle  (10). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (12),  Alice  Dorsey. 

Ohio. — ‘Jane  Goddard  (15),  Muriel  Goddard 
(14). 

Philippines. — ‘Prudeueio  Bedrijo,  Tereso  Key. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and  stamp 
envelope  as  usual,  addressing  witli  name  and 
State.  Then  slip  it  into  a  larger  envelope  and 
mail.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under  the 
same  cover  to  save  postage: 

Emily  Miller  (18),  New  York  . 

Elizabeth  Adams  (12),  Maryland. 

Mary  Sweitzer  (19),  New  York. 

Rose  Somers  (14),  New  Hampshire. 

Dolsie  Wilkins  (16),  Maryland. 

Mary  Entwistle  (13),  Illinois. 

Muriel  Goddard  (14),  Ohio. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  New  Figure. — There  is  certainly 
a  trend  towards  figure-molding  corsets 
once  more,  i'or  marfy  new  models,  though 
step-ins,  have  more  bones,  even  when 
largely  made  of  heavy  elastic.  The  great¬ 
est  innovation  is  the  wearing  of  uplift 
brassieres  with  these  corsets  so  that  the 
bust  receives  more  Support  than  for  some 
years  past.  The  very  fiat  boyish  figure 
is  giving  way  to  curves.  These  founda¬ 
tions  for  Summer  wear  are  made  of  va¬ 
rious  mesh  fabrics,  that  are  cool,  al¬ 
though  they  give  support.  We  see  some 
of  dotted  heavy  cotton  net,  with  elastic 
inserts.  In  all  of  them  the  higher  bust 
support  is  very  noticeable.  A  rather 
large  woman,  wearing  one  of  the  new 
dresses  that  fit  over  the  hips,  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  substituting  a  girdle  or 
light  step-in  for  a  real  corset.  In  wear¬ 
ing  a  laced  corset,  it  is  always  wise  to 
study  the  fitting,  for  it  is  very  easy  to 
bring  it  too  high,  which  throws  the  whole 
garment  out  of  place.  It  is  worth  while 
to  take  time  to  lace  it  just  right. 

A  Group  of  Cottons.  —  All  the 
dresses  shown  in  the  picture  are  made  of 
cotton  materials.  There  is  a  greater 
vogue  for  cotton  than  for  many  years, 
and  this  should  do  much  to  help  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers.  Silk  has  ruled  for  about 
15  years  now,  and  it  is  time  we  gave 
our  own  cotton  planters  a  chance.  The 
first  figure  wears  a  dress  of  black  and 
white  cotton  voile  trimmed  with  black 
Chantilly  lace.  It  was  a  chiffon  voile, 
fine  and  sheer,  with  the  rather  shadowy 


often  see  women  in  motor  touring  parties 
these  hot  days  wearing  low-necked  and 
sleeveless  dresses  of  georgette  or  thin 
silk.  Perhaps  they  are  cool,  but  they 
never  look  as  smart  as  the  sensible  wom¬ 
an  who  wears  a  cotton  or  linen  coat  and 
skirt  with  a  sleeveless  voile  blouse. 

Sailing  in  Muslin. — The  little  girl’s 
frock  in  the  center  was  simple,  but  the 
trimming  was  especially  pretty.  The 
dress  was  white  lawn  trimmed  with  pale 
blue,  the  blue  forming  the  round  collar, 
the  binding  around  the  armholes,  and  the 
band  at  the  bottom.  This  band  around 
the  bottom  was  finished  at  its  upper  edge 
with  shallow  wavelike  scallops,  the  collar 
being  scalloped  also  in  front.  The  spe¬ 
cial  charm  of  this  dress  was  the  appliqued 
trimming  in  front,  which  consisted  of 
three  little  sailboats  of  the  blue  material, 
appliqued  on  with  darker  blue  embroidery 
cotton.  It  was  the  first  time  we  have 
seen  the  sailboat  design  used,  though  we 
often  see  fruit  or  flowers,  or  patchwork 
designs,  appliqued  in  this  way.  This 
model  would  be  very  pretty  in  a  dark  blue 
with  white  trimming. 

Printed  Dimity. — The  little  girl  at 
the  right  wears  a  dress  of  dimity,  pat¬ 
terned  in  two  shades  of  rose.  The  style 
of  the  dress  is  similar  to  some  we  have 
figured  before,  a  plain  little  frock  with 
a  circular  yoke  and  short  puffed  sleeves. 
The  circular  yoke  was  of  white  lawn, 
and  there  was  a  band  of  white  lawn  edg¬ 
ing  the  skirt.  Around  the  yoke  were  two 
bands  of  lawn  in  two  shades  of  rose, 


Cotton  Goicns  for  Adults  and  Juveniles 


pattern  of  black  on  a  white  ground.  The 
plain  waist  was  long  and  unbelted,  with 
a  surplice  neck  opening  crossing  over  to 
one  side.  This  bodice  was  slightly  wrin¬ 
kled  at  the  sides  by  a  tie  which  drew  it 
in  at  the  back.  The  skirt  was  gored, 
but  slightly  gathered  where  joined  to  the 
waist ;  there  was  an  insertion  of  the 
black  lace  at  the  seam,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt  was  edged  with  the  lace.  The 
sleeves  were  especially  graceful,  elbow 
length  and  close-fitting,  finished  with  two 
rows  of  the  lace  insertion,  while  a  straight 
scarf-like  extension  fell  below  to  the 
depth  of  the  wrist,  this  being  edged  all 
around  with  the  lace.  The  surplice  neck 
was  edged  by  the  lace,  and  was  finished 
where  it  crossed  over  at  the  waist  with 
a  flower  made  of  the  material,  combined 
with  plain  black  and  plain  white  voile. 
This  was  really  a  charming  dress,  not  at 
all  expensive  as  to  material,  though  be¬ 
ing  displayed  at  a  small  and  exclusive 
shop  it  was  quite  high  priced.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  a  material  hav¬ 
ing  a  black  ground  and  white  figure 
would  not  be  nearly  as  effective  when 
trimmed  with  the  lace,  although  always 
pretty.  This  year  black  and  white  com¬ 
binations  are  very  fashionable  for  all 
ages. 

A  Cotton  Print  Ensemble. — The  sec¬ 
ond  model  is  a  suit  of  cotton  print,  hav¬ 
ing  a  yellow  ground  with  a  little  flower 
pattern  of  brick  red  and  black.  There 
were  a  good  many  sports  coats  of  print¬ 
ed  cotton  last  year,  but  this  year  we  see 
many  cotton  suits,  and  they  are  very 
practical  for  motoring  and  general  Sum¬ 
mer  wear.  The  blouse  with  this  suit 
was  of  yellow  cotton  voile,  without 
sleeves,  and  the  skirt  and  blouse  formed 
a  pretty  dress  when  the  coat  Avas  re¬ 
moved.  ’  The  skirt,  which  had  the  usual 
circular  flare,  had  a  diagonal  yoke  in 
front.  The  short  coat  was  .trimmed 
with  diagonal  bands  on  the  sleeves  and 
across  the  front,  little  pockets  being  let 
in  under  these  front  bands.  The  collar 
extended  in  narrow  scarf  ends.  A  nar¬ 
row  belt  with  a  flat  button  in  front  fin¬ 
ished  the  top  of  the  skirt.  Any  simple 
pattern  for  a  tailored  suit  may  be  made 
up  in  printed  cotton.  The  India  prints 
are  often  used,  as  they  are  quite  heavy, 
and  are  so  handsome  in  color  and  design, 
but  printed  cotton  suiting  is  excellent, 
and  much  in  style.  These  cotton  suits 
may  bo  as  gay  and  flowery  as  one  pleases, 
and  the  material  does  not  crease  as  much 
as  linen.  Linen  suits,  however,  are  still 
a  “high”  style  in  a  variety  of  colors.  We 


lighter  and  darker,  carrying  out  ithe 
shades  of  color  in  the  figured  material. 
The  band  of  white  edging  the  skirt  was 
finished  in  the  same  Avay.  The  little  hat 
had  a  croivn  of  the  figured  dimity  Avith  a 
white  brim.  A  great  many  of  the  Avasli 
dresses  for  little  girls  have  a  hat  to 
match,  another  return  of  the  Kate  Green- 
aAvay  influence. 

Blue  Dimity. — The  third  frock  pic¬ 
tured  is  blue  figured  dimity  with  a  Avhite 
lawn  yoke.  The  yoke  goes  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  like  epaulettes,  with  a  piece  inset  in 
the  center,  the  yoke  being  set  in  and  fin¬ 
ished  Avith  the  hemstitching  that  forms  a 
sort  of  insertion.  There  are  many  trim¬ 
mings  of  this  class  which  may  be  bought 
by  the  yard  or  piece  in  the  notion  de¬ 
partment  of  large  stores.  On  the  front 
of  this  yoke,  at  the  center  and  at  each 
side,  are  appliqued  ornaments  made  by 
cutting  out  a  design  from  the  figured  di¬ 
mity.  The  little  hat  of  white  lawn  Avas 
trimmed  in  front  Avith  similar  appliques. 
These  little  dresses  shoAvn  Avere  all  seen 
in  very  expensive  shops ;  they  Avere  high 
in  price,  and  intended  for  an  exclusive 
trade,  but  any  mother  Avho  has  time  to 
make  her  little  girl’s  dresses  can  get  the 
same  style  by  wise  use  of  colors  and  ma¬ 
terials.  We  Avere  interested  recently  in 
noting  a  pretty  young  mother  in  a  gay 
georgette  gown  without  sleeves,  Avith  her 
two  little  girls.  The  little  girls  Avore 
pink  silk  dresses  lavishly  trimmed  Avith 
ecru  lace — imitation  Venise.  These  cos¬ 
tumes  were  for  a  dusty  railroad  journey, 
and  they  were  not  only  unwise,  but  were 
also  unstylish.  Little  girls  from  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  higher  social  pretensions  Avouhl 
wear  simple  Avash  dresses  under  such 
conditions. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — The  increasing 
vogue  for  cotton  this  Summer  is  Avortli 
comment.  Cotton  prints  of  various  types 
appear  in  frocks  and  ensembles,  cotton 
eponge  makes  tailored  suits  or  sports 
dresses,  and  the  sheer  cottons,  SAviss,  or¬ 
gandie  and  voile,  enjoy  popularity  both 
for  daytime  and  evening  wear.  When  the 
Duchess  of  Athole,  a  very  great  lady  in¬ 
deed,  came  to  Neiv  York  to  receive  a  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University,  all  the 
newspapers  commented  on  the  fact  that 
she  Avore  a  simple  goivn  of  cotton  voile, 
and  all  the  fashionable  shops  in  Neiv 
York  feature  organdie  in  evening  gOAvns. 
The  majority  of  these  are  Avhite  or  pastel 
shades,  but  one  of  the  Paris  designers 
has  specialized  in  organdie  evening  gowns 
in  broAvn,  dark  red,  and  pearl  gray.  Bed 
and  Avhite  cottons  are  reported  a  “high” 


style  at  some  of  the  foreign  resorts.  We 
have  seen  some  especially  pretty  blouses 
of  red  batiste  Avith  touches  of  Avhite  in 
the  trimming. 

Flannel  jackets  of  hip  length  are  a  sen¬ 
sible  Summer  fashion,  as  they  can  be 
Avorn  with  different  dresses.  They  are 
usually  belted,  and  rather  nipped  in  at 
the  Avaist ;  many  have  patch  pockets.  They 
come  in  navy,  black,  red,  green,  Avhite 
and  pastel  shades.  We  have  seen  pretty 
styles  for  .$10.95  and  $12.50.  Little 
berets  to  match  cost  $4.95,  but  these 
quaint  little  caps,  Avhich  are  worn  ei-ery- 
Avhere,  may  be  purchased  for  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  prices,  many  costing  less  than 
these.  The  hip-length  coats  have  be¬ 
come  very  popular  this  year  both  sep¬ 
arately  and  in  ensembles.  For  real  com¬ 
fort  and  becomingne.ss,  a  woman  no 
longer  young  finds  nothing  better  in 
Summer  than  a  skirt  and  coat  of  this 
type,  of  dark  silk  or  cotton,  with  a 
sleeveless  blouse  or  gilet.  It  gives  com¬ 
fort  on  a  warm  day,  and  slenderizes  the 
figure. 

While  Ave  think  sleeveless  dresses  are 
not  ahvays  becoming,  and  are  often  in¬ 
appropriately  worn,  Ave  think  many  house¬ 
keepers  Avill  feel  the  comfort  of  a  sleeve¬ 
less  “apron  frock”,  for  house  wear  in 
hot  Aveather.  It  is  such  a  comfort  when 
canning,  baking  or  cleaning  to  have  no 
sleeves  to  push  out  of  the  Avay,  and 
nothing  to  bind  around  the  arm-hole.  We 
saiv  some  recently  of  plain  colored  linen, 
which  is  cool  in  hot  weather,  and  does 
not  “muss”  as  readily  as  .thinner  ma¬ 
terials.  These,  regularly  priced  around 
tAvo  dollars,  were  sold  in  a  sale  for 
$1.54,  and  Avornen  were  noted  buying 
from  three  to  six  of  different  colors.  The 
plain  sleeveless  colored  linens  of  the 
sports  type  are  especially  popular  with 
young  girls.  Such  colors  as  jade,  lmney- 
dew,  apricot  and  coral  are  always  popu¬ 
lar. 

Long  gloves  are  hoav  both  fashionable 
and  expensive,  and  we  Avere  amused  to 
see  a  “long-glove”  evening  wrap  of  dark 
transparent  velvet.  It  had  short  sleeves 
banded  Avith  ermine,  and  Avas  lined  Avith 
white  satin.  There  are  general  rumors, 
lioAvever,  that  transparent  velvet  is  go¬ 
ing  out  of  style.  In  addition  to  the  long 
kid  gloves  Ave  see  20  and  24-button  length 
in  silk  gluves,  with  little  frills  spaced  at 
intervals  up  the  arm.  The  new  lace  mitts 
are  also  seen  in  these  evening  lengths. 

All  the  fashion  advisers  agree  that  Fall 
hats  are  to  be  more  dressy,  the  trim¬ 
ming  going  into  more  detail,  Avith  vel¬ 
vet  a  prominent  fabric.  Turbans  and 
berets  of  velvet  are  featured.  Among 
coming  millinery  colors  are  dark  green, 
reddish  brown,  and  royal  blue. 

Some  ensembles  of  Chinese  damask  in 
pastel  colors  are  especially  pretty.  The 
rather  loose  hand  weaving  of  this  damask 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  ravel,  and  when 
making  up  it  is  necessary  to  give  ample 
turnings,  so  that  it  will  not  pull  at  the 
seams. 

We  saw  recently  some  shantung  en¬ 
sembles  consisting  of  a  one-piece  sleeve¬ 
less  dress  of  white  or  pastel  color,  with 
a  liip-length  coat  of  black  pongee. 


The  How  of  a  Lost  Art 

Bread-making  in  the  home  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  lost  art,  and  it  is  too  bad ; 
there  are  so  many  delightful  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  that  may  be  made  from  a  cake 
of  yeast.  Of  course  years  ago  when  the 
process  had  to  be  started  the  day  before 
with  yeasts  known  as  “starters”  or  with 
dry  yeast  in  its  various  forms  bread¬ 
making  was  no  “cinch”  but  nowadays 
when  compressed  yeast  has  revolutionized 
the  process,  bread-making  is'  one  of  the 
easiest  things  in  the  world  to  do,  and  the 
results  are  quite  sure  to  be  successful. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  bakers  make 
fine  bread  nowadays,  but  the  homemade 
product  has  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself  that 
is  never  duplicated  by  any  baker,  good 
though  his  product  may  be. 

Not  the  least  of  .the  advantages  of  the 
homemade  loaf  is  the  quickness  of  the 
job ;  from  first  to  last  it  seldom  takes 
more  than  four  hours.  I  have  started 
rolls  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
had  them  ready  for  lunch. 

In  using  compressed  yeast  the  novice 
should  bear  in  mind  .the  sponge  may  be 
kept  warmer  than  when  the  old  style 
yeast  is  used.  There  is  a  knack  in  bread¬ 
making,  one  that  is  easily  acquired,  how¬ 
ever;  these  little  tricks  are  soon  mastered 
and  bread-making  becomes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  of  tasks, 
if  task  it  is  called.  To  me  it  is  rather  a 
pastime,  as  I  would  rather  bake  a  pan 
of  rolls  than  play  a  game  of  bridge  any 
day. 

To  make  plain  bread  the  rule  calls  for 
the  following  ingredients :  Two  cakes 
compressed  yeast,  one  quart  of  lukewarm 
water,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  three 
quarts  of  sifted  flour,  two  .tablespoons  of 
melted  shortening,  one  tablespoon  of  salt. 
Dissolve  the  yeast  in  the  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter,  add  sugar,  salt,  shortening  and  half 
the  floui’,  beat  until  smooth,  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  flour  or  enough  to  make 
a  soft  dough  that  may  be  handled,  knead 
until  smooth  and  velvety  to  the  touch. 
Place  in  a  greased  bowl,  cover  carefully 
and  place  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
double  its  bulk,  which  will  probably  be  in 
an  hour  and  a  half,  turn  on  a  lightly 
floured  board  and  cut  in  four  equal  parts, 
shape  into  loaves,  let  rise  until  light. 
This  may  be  ascertained  by  making  an 
indentation  with  the  finger;  if  it  springs 
back  into  shape  at  once  it  is  not  light 
enough,  but  if  the  indentation  remains 
it  is  ready  for  the  oven.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  or  until  the  loaf  leaves  the  side 


of  the  pan.  Turn  out  of  the  tins  and 
butter  the  top  of  each  loaf.  Bake  eaca 
loaf  singly;  that  is  each  loaf  in  a  tin  by 
itself. 

For  rolls  a  different  recipe  has  to  be 
used,  though  I  usually  take  out  the  dough 
for  one  loaf  and  shape  into  biscuit,  and 
let  rise  until  light,  then  bake  ;  this  gives 
a  variety  to  the  baking. 

To  make  real  rolls,  that  will  fairly 
melt  in  the  mouth,  the  rule  calls  for  one 
cake  compressed  yeast,  one  cup  of  milk 
scalded  and  cooled,  *4  cup  of  lukewarm 
water,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar,  four  cups 
sifted  flour,  *4  cup  of  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  one  egg,  %  teaspoon  of 
lemon  extract,  one  teaspoon  of  salt.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  yeast  and  one  tablespoon  of 
sugar  in  the  lukewarm  liquid,  add  enough 
flour  to  make  a  smooth  batter,  beat  un¬ 
til  smooth.  This  will  take  about  1  y2 
cups  of  flour.  Cover  and  put  in  a  warm 
place  to  get  light.  When  bubbles  are 
seen  add  remainder  of  sugar  creamed,  egg 
beaten,  lemon  and  about  2 x/2  cups  of  flour, 
or  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough,  one  that 
can  be  handled  easily;  add  the  salt  with 
the  last  of  the  flour.  Knead  until  smooth 
and  firm.  When  thoroughly  smooth  place 
in  a  greased  bowl,  cover  and  keep  in  a 
Avarin  place  until  light,  or  when  it  dou¬ 
bles  its  bulk.  When  light  shape  into 
rolls,  let  rise  again  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  about  15  minutes.  These  are  pretty 
when  the  dough  is  rolled  out,  and  cut 
with  a  round  cutter,  a  dab  of  butter 
placed  on  one-half,  then  the  circle  creased 
Avith  a  knife  and  folded  over  like  a  Park¬ 
er  House  roll. 

And  now  for  the  currant  tea  ring,  the 
tea  ring  that  will  make  you  famous  among 
your  friends.  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
kinds  of  fancy  bread,  and  as  good  to  eat 
as  it  is  to  look  at,  even  better,  my  family 
declare.  To  make  this  use  one  cake  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  x/2  cup  scalded  milk,  cooled, 
%  cup  lukewarm  Avater,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  3y2  cups  sifted  flour,  three  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  cup  of  sugar,  tAvo  eggs. 
Yi  teaspoon  salt.  Dissolve  yeast  and  y2 
tablespoon  sugar  in  the  lukewarm  water 
and  milk,  add  three  cups  of  flour  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Add  shortening  and 
sugar  creamed,  the  eggs  beaten,  salt  and 
remainder  of  the  flour.  Turn  on  a  board 
and  knead  lightly  until  smooth.  Place  in 
greased  boAvl  and  let  rise  until  light.  Then 
turn  on  floured  board  and  roll  into  an 
oblong  sheet  %  in.  thick,  spread  with 
butter  lightly,  sprinkle  Avith  broAvn  sugar 
and  cinnamon,  currants  or  raisins,  shred¬ 
ded  citron  is  good, -too,  roll  up  length¬ 
wise  and  place  in  a  circle  in  a  greased 
pan.  I  use  an  iron  frying  pan  and  put 
a  greased  pint  doavI  in  the  center  bottom 
side  up.  Tuck  the  tAvo  ends  together, 
making  a  cricle  of  the  dough  around  the 
boAvl.  Then  take  the  shears  and  cut 
from  the  center  out,  making  »he  cuts 
about  an  inch  apart,  and  turning  the 
slices  to  the  side  so  as  to  show  the  fill¬ 
ing.  Cover  and  let  rise  until  vrery  light, 
bake  25  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  When 
done  glaze  over  with  confectioner’s  sugar 
diluted  with  water  or  milk. 

For  all  bread  use  bread  flour , 

CORA  II.  RANSLEY. 


The  Ridgeway  Strawberry 

Do  you  know  of  anyone  still  growing 
the  old  Ridgeway  strawberry?  f.  e.  V. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  Ridgeway 
for  many  years.  It  Avas  originated  as  a 
cross  of  Jersey  Queen  and  Parker  Earle, 
made  by  M.  II.  Ridgeway,  of  Indiana.  It 
was  a  good  variety  for  local  markets, 
but  not  a  shipper,  so,  like  many  other 
good  garden  kinds,  has  gone  out  of  use. 
Information  from  anyone  Avho  has  it 
still  or  knows  Avhere  it  may  be  had  Avill 
be  appreciated. 


The  Scarlet  Delphinium 

Mention  of  Delphinium  conjures  up  in 
the  minds  of  most,  visions  of  glorious 
spikes  in  various  shades  of  blue  or  purple. 
So  completely  is  the  color  blue  associated 
Avith  Delphiniums  that  many  people  are 
frankly  sceptical  Avhen  mention  is  made 
of  scarlet-hued  species,  yet  two  such  exist 
— both  natives  of  California. 

Delphinium  eardinale  is  deep  red  in 
color  and  attains  a  height  of  two  or  three 
feet ;  it  hails  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  Farther  north  Delphinium 
nudicaule  is  found  at  home.  This  species 
has  orange-scarlet  flowers,  only  attains 
a  height  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet,  and  makes  an  attractive  bushy  plant, 
suited  alike  for  a  sunny  position  in  the 
rock  garden  or  for  the  front  of  the  flower 
border. 

According  to  Dr.  Bailey  the  loAATer 
growing  species  is  a  good  perennial  here 
in  the  East,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  1). 
eardinale  will  survive  our  Winters.  This 
note  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  both 
species  are  thriving  well  in  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  at  “Hi-Esmaro,”  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  from  seed  sown  in  the  greenhouse 
during  January.  At  the  time  of  writing 
(July  2)  D.  nudicaule  is  in  full  bloom, 
with  many  stems  to  each  plant,  and  gives 
promise  of  continuing  for  a  considerable 
time.  D.  eardinale  is  in  bud,  but  these 
have  not  yet  expanded.  They  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  special  treatment,  and  were 
rather  poor  specimens  when  planted  out 
in  early  April.  For  those  Avho  have  not 
command  of  greenhouse  facilities  it  should 
be  very  easy  to  raise  plants  from  seed 
sown  from  June  to  the  middle  of  August 
and  winter  the  young  plants  in  a  cold- 
frame.  Delphinium  nudicaule  especially 
is  a  plant  well  Avorth  cultivating. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 
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TO  repair  your  present  Silo  or  to  build  a  new 
Silo  —  will  cost  you  money.  To  lose  silage 
through  rotting  or  freezing— will  cost  you  MORE 
money.  The  safest  course  is  to  follow  the  lead 
of  thousands  of  business  dairymen  —  and  RE¬ 
BUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY.  This  method 
has  saved  farmers  thousands  of  dollars;  and  has 
resulted  in  a  doubled  period  of  usefulness  for 
hundreds  of  Silos.  Get  details  now — while  there’s 
plenty  of  time  before  filling.  Just  say 

“Send  Me  Your  Catalog” 

ill  find  described  Crainelox  as  well  as  all 


Here  you  wiL - —  -  - 

kinds  of  proven  Farm  Silos — Triple  Walls,  Wood  Staves, 
Standard  Staves,  Glazed  Tile,  Tapestry  Tile,  Concrete 
Stave  and  others. 


CRAINE,  inc 


Norwich,  N.  Y 


aLS 


^0\Aore 


ofcottt 


feed  table.  Papec  does  not  clog.  More 
Papecs  are  in  use  than  any  other  make 
because  Papec  lasts  longer  and  gives  bet¬ 
ter  service. 

The  new  Papec  catalog  covers  filling  costs, 
improvements  in  cutter  design  and  electric 
power  filling.  IV rite  for  your  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

107A  West  Main  St..  Shortsville,  N-  Y. 

Ensilage  cutters — Feed  and 
Roughage  Grinders — Hay  ^nUllllHIHUHI 
Choppers.  -^1  ~  y 


ment  Station 

tests  on  yearling  steers  show  that  an  acre  of  good 
corn  silage  earns  $20  more  than  an  acre  of  corn  fed 
as  grain  and  stover.  Likewise  the  Illinois  Station 

found  that  corn  silage,  properly  made,  produces  an  extra 
earning  of  from  $3  to  $6  per  head. 

A  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  pock¬ 
et  these  savings  as  clean  profit  because  Papec  keeps  silo  filling 
cost  down  to  rockbottom.  Experiment  station  tests  show  that 
Papec  requires  less  power  per  ton.  Papec  saves  a  man  at  the 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?. . .  Reach  fo  r 

ABSORBING 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Effective  Absorbine  quickly  relieves 
muscles,  sore  and  swollen  from  overwork. 
Pulled  tendons,  strains  and  sprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  Won’t  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  gashes,  sores,  bruises. 
$2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Y  oung, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Set  a  UNADILLA  Silo  on 
guard  over  your  corn  crop! 


Don’t  put  off  this  important  mat¬ 
ter!  Order  your  Unadilla  at  once 
and  be  all  set  for  any  emergency! 
You  can’t  go  wrong  in  doing  this 
because  the  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  the  strongest  built  but  is  the 
easiest  of  all  to  set  up  and  use. 

We  can  guarantee  at  once  ship¬ 
ment  of  any  size  Silo  in  either  Ore¬ 
gon  Fir  or  Spruce.  Material  bone 
dry  and  the  best  quality  obtainable. 
Liberal  discount  for  cash  on  deliv¬ 
ery  or  you  can  buy  on  time.  Prices 
promptly  quoted.  Write  at  once 
for  big  free  catalog.  Address, 

jm*.  UNADILLA 

lip  SILO  CO.,  Inc 


You  can  depend  on  the  Unadilla 
Silo  to  safeguard  you  against  loss 
of  your  coming  corn  crop  under 
any  and  all  conditions.  Should 
your  corn  fail  to  mature,  happen 
to  get  nipped  by  unexpected  frost 
or  become  infested  with  corn  bor¬ 
ers,  ensile  it  in  a  Unadilla.  Prime, 
palatable  juicy,  nutritious  feed  will 
result. 

If  your  crop  is  threatened  by 
borers  by  all  means  ensile  it  in  a 
Unadilla.  The  worms  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  your  winter  feed  saved 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 


Unadilla,  N.Y, 


We  are 

sales  agents  for 
Papec and 
Rowell-Trojan 
Cutters 

in  non-conflicting 
territory .  'Write  fot 
catalog  and  prices. 


'Jgfcgf 


Un  tvc  aivciicu 

d  or  Collapsed 


[GRAIN! 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Planning  for  the  Silo 

Some  dairymen  are  now  planning  the 
building  of  a  silo  for  the  coming  crop 
of  corn.  Others  are  working  every  day 
in  the  cornfield  getting  a  crop  ready  for 
the  silo  which  has  been  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  Winter  ration  for  many 
years.  There  is  considerable  difference 
in  the  cost  and  durability  of  the  various 
kinds  of  silos.  The  question  cannot  he 
answered  as  to  which  type  of  silo  is  best. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  old  home¬ 
made,  square  silo  in  the  corner  of  the 
barn  is  out  of  date,  for  the  first  essential 
in  a  silo  is  a  tight  wall  that  will  exclude 
air  and  moisture  and  at  the  same  time 
will  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  silage. 
Even  packing  and  settling  take  place 
much  more  safely  in  the  round  silo. 

Wood  silos  can  be  found  on  scores  of 
farms  that  have  withstood  the  elements 
for  two  or  three  decades  and  are  still  in 
good  condition.  Silos  built  of  stone  or 
porous  cement  should  be  closely  looked 
over  at  this  time  to  insure  that  there  are 
no  rough  or  open  spaces  in  the  silo  wall. 
Washing  with  cement  and  patching  any 
holes  on  the  inside  or  at  least  treating 
with  some  sort  of  water-proofing  material 
should  be  done  before  silo  filling  time. 
Tile  silos  are  one  of  the  more  permanent 
types.  They  cost  more  due  to  their  longer 
durability,  and,  where  the  farm  is  the 
property  of  the  operator,  the  more  dur¬ 
able  type  may  seem  to  be  the  best  in¬ 
vestment. 

With  tlie  tile  silo  now  is  the  time  to 
make  an  inspection  for  loose  joints,  and. 
if  any  are  found,  these  should  be  pointed 
up  with  a  strong  cement.  The  joints 
should  be  smooth  in  order  to  permit  of 
settling  of  the  silage  when  put  in,  in 
August  or  September. 

The  wood  silo  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  outside  should  receive  a  coat  of 
paint  or  some  creosoting  material  which 
will  preserve  the  wood.  The  hoops  should 
be  tightened  during  the  dry  weather  when 
the  staves  are  not  swollen  from  the  mois¬ 
ture  without  or  the  pressure  of  the  silage 
within.  In  tightening  the  hoops  care 
should  be  taken  to  draw  the  nuts  up 
evenly  in  order  not  to  throw  the  silo 
out  of  plumb.  Guy  wires  should  he  se¬ 
curely  drawn  up  at  this  time,  as  thun¬ 
derstorms  and  wind  often  work  havoc  to 
the  poorly  secured  silo  during  dog  days 
weather  when  heavy  and  almost  cyclonic 
storms  are  prevalent. 

Every  silo  should  have  a  good  roof  and 
the  owner  should  look  to  its  security  as 
much  as  to  the  rest  of  the  big  barrel. 
The  inside  should  also  be  treated  with 
some  wood  preservative  and  special  at¬ 
tention  should  be  taken  to  look  at  the 
condition  of  the  staves  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  concrete  foundation 
as  it  is  at  this  point  that  usually  the 
first  signs  of  decay  appear.  If  the  time 
is  at  hand  to  build  the  first  silo  or  to 
add  a  second  for  Summer  feeding,  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  higher  a 
silo,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of 
the  silage.  At  least  two  inches  of  silage 
should  be  taken  out  evenly  over  the  whole 
surface  daily  during  the  Winter  and  four 
inches  during  the  warm  months.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  economy  to  have  the  Summer 
silo  only  large  enough  to  permit  of  re¬ 
moving  at  least  four  to  six  inches  of 
silage  every  day.  For  the  average  size 
herd  of  20  to  30  cows  a  silo  12  feet  in 
diameter  will  give  better  satisfaction  than 
one  that  is  10  or  more  feet  across. 

The  keeping  quality  of  the  silage  is 
dependent  upon  several  things.  In  the 
first  place  the  corn  should  be  cut  at  the 
proper  stage.  Too  green  corn  makes  a 
wet,  acid  silage  with  little  or  no  corn 
grain  in  the  feed.  Too  late  or  too  ripe 
corn  does  not  settle  as  well.  The  grain 
is  too  far  matured  and  will  not  be  di¬ 
gested  by  the  animals  eating  it  and  tin; 
danger  of  mold  becomes  much  greater  and 
water  often  has  to  be  added  as  the  corn 
is  blown  into  the  silo.  The  proper  stage 
of  maturity  for  silage  corn  is  the  late 
dough  stage  or  just  at  the  time  when  the 
tip  of  the  kernel  is  becoming  tough  and 
dented.  Put  into  the  silo  at  this  time 
the  ears  will  not  shell  and  the  silage 
juices  will  preserve  the  nutritious  grain. 

If  possible,  it  is  best  to  haul  the  cut 
plant  direct  from  the  corn  harvester  to 
the  silo  filling  machinery.  Green  corn 


allowed  to  lie  in  the  field  and  dry  in  the 
sun  loses  some  of  its  feed  value  in  the 
drying.  The  length  of  the  cut  stalks 
or  cut  silage  as  it  goes  into  the  silo  is 
another  factor  more  or  less  controlling 
the  keeping  quality.  It  may  save  time  to 
set  the  blower  knife  so  that  the  stalks 
are  cut  in  inch  and  a  half  pieces,  but  if 
three-quarter  inch  lengths  can  be  ensiled 
the  results  will  be  more  favorable.  The 
finer  cut  stalk  packs  better  and  pre¬ 
serves  better.  Two  ambitious  men  con¬ 
tinually  spreading  and  stamping  the  cut 
stover  will  insure  a  much  better  product 
than  one  lazy  man  who  allows  the  silage 
to  drop  where  it  will  from  the  blower. 

Close  examination  of  the  green  corn 
coming  out  of  the  blower  pipe  will  show 
that  the  heavy  butts  and  ears  fall  in  one 
place  while  the  lighter  leaves  are  blown 
to  the  farthest  side  of  the  silo.  A  dis¬ 
tributor  will  help  much  in  overcoming 
uneven  distribution  of  the  leaves  and 
stalks.  Better  yet,  are  sincere  workmen 
who  see  to  it  that  occasionally  the  leaves 
and  heavier  stalks  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
A  second  billing  at  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day  is  a  good  plan,  as  in  the 
meantime  there  probably  has  been  a  set¬ 
tling  of  10  to  20  percent.  The  second 
filling  tends  not  only  to  fill  up  the  silo  but 
further  to  settle  what  was  put  in  first. 

Some  cover  the  silo  with  cut  straw  in 
order  to  seal  it.  Spreading  of  sawdust, 
earth  or  even  a  canvas  made  to  fit  the 
top  of  the  silo  has  been  tried.  In  all 
probability  the  cheapest  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  thing  to  do  is  to  save  some  part  of 
the  field  of  corn  which  has  very  few  ears 
and  blow  this  material  up  on  the  top. 
When  it  comes  time  to  open  the  silo,  the 
two  feet  of  decayed  silage  which  must 
needs  be  thrown  out  will  not  be  as  great 
a  loss  as  though  the  best  corn  in  the 
field  had  been  put  on  the  top.  Although 
the  last  corn  put  in  is  not  true  silage, 
if  the  owner  chooses  to  feed  it  right 
away,  he  will  find  in  most  cases  the  cow 
will  eat  most  of  it.  and  it  may  he  econ¬ 
omy  to  start  feeding  from  one  silo  im¬ 
mediately  after  tilling'.  If  care  lias  been 
taken  to  spread  the  cut  stalks  evenly 
and  plenty  of  packing  has  been  done  by 
the  men  in  the  silo,  the  preserved  corn 
should  come  out  as  a  sweet,  succulent 
roughage  without  any  mold  or  decayed 
spots.  j.  w.  B. 


Sudan  in  Oklahoma 

I  noticed  an  article  on  Sudan  grass 
and  thought  it  might  be  of  interesr  to 
hear  from  a  reader  who  lives  in  a  country 
where  they  really  raise  Sudan  grass. 
When  I  started  raising  it  for  pasture 
the  seed  cost  me  IS  cents  a  pound.  But 
this  year  I  got  it  for  five  cents  a  pound. 
It  has  been  a  help  to  the  farmers  in 
Oklahoma.  In  good  seasons  it  has  made 
as  high  as  four  crops  from  May  till  frosts. 

We  try  to  get  in  the  ground  here  by 
the  first  of  May.  but  I  have  planted  it 
as  late  as  the  first  of  .Tilly,  and  still  got 
two  crops  from  the  late  planting.  I  have 
used  it  principally  as  a  pasture  crop, 
dividing  my  acreage  into  lots  of  five  to 
10  acres  each,  thereby  giving  the  grass 
a  chance  to  grow  between  times.  If  it 
is  not  pastured  too  closely  the  cows  can¬ 
not  keep  it  down.  It  can  stand  more  dry 
weather  than  any  good  pasture  crop  I 
know  of.  I  generally  plant  30  to  35  lbs., 
to  the  acre,  either  broadcast  or  with  a 
wheal  drill.  It  should  be  allowed  to  get 
at  least  knee  high  before  turning  the 
cows  onto  it.  For  hay  it  makes  a  fair 
feed.  And  it  should  he  cut  when  about 
one-fourth  of  the  field  is  in  bloom.  If  the 
Sudan  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed  the  stems 
get  very  hard  and  coarse,  and  cattle  will 
not  readily  eat  it,  unless  very  hungry. 

I  have  not  cut  Sudan  grass  for  hay 
for  another  reason.  It  grows  so  thick  on 
the  ground  that  when  it  is  cut  once  or 
twice  in  a  season  it  robs  the  soil  of  its 
richness.  By  pasturing  this  crop  the  cows 
will  pur  back  in  manure  what  they  take 
off  in  grass,  and  the  ground  is  not  hurt 
thereby. 

Sudan  will  grow  on  any  kind  of  soil.  1 
have  seen  it  grow  as  high  as  eight  feet 
tall  on  good  up  land.  Many  farmers  here 
plant  cow  peas  with  Sudan  grass,  get 
a  good  mixed  hay  when  the  peas  are  ripe, 
and  then  get  a  good  bit  of  pasture  off 
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of  the  same  field  from  the  Sudan  that 
came  up  after  the  cow  peas  and  Sudan 
were  harvested.  I  have  seen  Sudan  grass 
go  through  a  two-month  drouth  and  then 
make  good  pasture  in  September  and 
October.  Sudan  is  a  blessing  to  the 
farmer  in  the  Southwest  and  I  would 
hate  to  run  a  dairy  without  it. 

Oklahoma  h.  c.  gboff. 


Fattening  Lambs 

Many  sheep  men  have  found  barley  to 
compare  very  favorably  with  corn  as  a 
concentrate  for  fattening  lambs.  Lambs 
which  have  run  on  pasture  this  Summer 
may  be  finished  with  a  light  ration  of 
barley  or  corn  and  a  small  amount  of 
protein  supplement.  Several  feeders  who 
have  ufitd  this  method  state  that  two  or 
three  weeks  will  put  very  satisfactory 
gains  on  the  lambs  at  an  extremely  low 
cost  of  gain  per  cwt. 

In  the  Central  West  where  thousands 
of  lambs  are  finished  each  Fall  the 
feeders  have  found  it  advisable  to  mix  the 
concentrates  with  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  Alfalfa  meal.  This  practice  has  re¬ 
duced  the  death  loss  as  low  as  one  per 
cent  on  farms  where  as  high  as  3,000 
lambs  Avere  finished  by  one  feeder.  Where 
self-feeders  are  used,  it  is  especially 
desirable  to  mix  the  concentrates  with 
the  Alfalfa  meal,  as  the  lambs  are  not 
so  liable  to  go  off  feed  or  die  from  diges¬ 
tive  troubles.  HoAvever,  self-feeders  for 
lambs  under  the  best  of  conditions  are 
generally  not  so  satisfactory  as  hand 
feeding.  Self-fed  lambs  will  also  usually 
require  more  feed  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain  than  hand-fed  lambs,  thus,  of 
course  increasing  the  cost  of  the  gains. 

A  fair  charge  against  the  lambs  for 
good  permanent  pasture  would  be  about 
one-half  cent  per  head  per  day  for  lambs 
weighing  around  50  pounds.  At  present 
price  of  feeds  it  will  cost  between  $6  and 
.$7  to  produce  100  pounds  of  mutton 
where  the  lambs  are  home  grown  of  good 
quality  and  handled  on  the  above  system. 
Lambs  will  require  about  the  same 
amount  of  barley  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain  as  yearlings  or  two  year  olds,  but 
will  require  only  about  half  as  much 
roughage  or  pasture.  On  the  average, 
lambs  fattened  in  dry-lot  will  require 
between  250  and  300  pounds  of  concen¬ 
trates,  and  between  700  and  800  pounds 
of  dry  roughage  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain. 

With  feeds  at  present  prices  it  is 
readily  seen  that  it  Avill  cost  above  810 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  in  dry-lot. 
Where  the  concentrates  are  home-grown 
the  feeder  is  obtaining  top  market  price 
for  same  if  be  charges  them  to  the  lambs 
at  retail  prices.  This  is  perfectly  fair. 
However,  the  feeder  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  charging  the  feeds 
at  a  higher  price  than  he  could  probably 
obtain  for  his  feeds  and  roughages,  and 
that  the  price  he  is  using  is  net  to  him. 
Therefore,  if  the  feeding  operation  breaks 
even  the  tota-l  profit  on  the  farm,  opera¬ 
tions  will  shoAV  a  profit. 

This  is  a  case  of  robbing  'Peter  to  pay 
Paul  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
abused  in  farm  cost  account  systems 
where  it  usually  operates  to  the  apparent 
detriment  of  the  feeding  operation.  Feeds 
marketed  through  livestock  will  always 
return  the  maximum  of  profit  with  the 
minimum  of  overhead  and  labor  charge. 
Sheep  make  maximum  utilization  of 
cheap  roughages  and  pastures  to  produce 
their  gains.  K.  w.  DUCK. 


.  yc 

neighbor  needing  a  silo  this  year,  send  for 
details  of  our  August  Sales  Contest  and  the 
$10.00  Certificate.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  Coupon  Today. 

RED  CREEK, 
NEW  YORK 


This  Coupon  Worth  s  10.00 

to  Silo  Buyers  in  our  AVGUST  “WORLD'S  SERIES"  CONTEST 

FILLING  in  this  Coupon  may  be  worth  $10  a  minute 
for  you!  For  five  years  ending  1929,  our  silo  sales 
have  forged  ahead — doubled,  then  tripled.  1930  sales 
have  far  exceeded  any  previous  season  to  date. 

August  will  be  the  grand  climax!  Our  312  silo  agents 
and  dealers  will  make  it  so.  You  may  participate.  The 
increased  sales  will  permit  us  to  offer  $10  on  every 
silo  sold.  Send  the  coupon  for  details  now. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Please  tend  me  $10  Certificate  to  apply  on  Grange  Silo  if  I  decide  to 
buy  one,  and  send  details  of  your  special  August  “World’s  Series”  Contest. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  12. — Eighth  annual  Jersey  Cattle 
Sale.  Pom-fret  Jersey  Breeder’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pomfret  Ctr.,  Vt.  J.  H.  Pitkin, 
W.  Hartford,  Vt.,  Secry. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
South  Royalton,  Vt.,  sales  manager. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  LI. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Poh'lman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  ;  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale ;  Holsteins ;  New  Richmond, 
Wis. ;  R.  H.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  ChippeAva  Falls.  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale;  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  0-7.  —  Madison,  Wis.;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  0.  — Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  SboAV  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  (  >' 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING  > 

ONE  BULL— serviceable  age,  splendid  type;  Dam  has  A 
record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  Price,  $150  F.  O.  B.  / 
SEVERAL.  BULL  CALVES-one  to  three  months  > 
o  d  from  Dams  with  records  from  10,500  to  13,000  V 
lbs.  at  farmers  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  C 

Apply  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  t 

MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS  \ 

The  breeding  and  production  that  satisfies.  All  dairy  ? 
breeds  of  best  quality.  Every  buyer  X  have  bad  from  f 
out  of  State  has  bought  cows.  T 

CHESTER  DURHAM,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 

Twrv  lt  SAFE— 90  beef-grade  yearling  steers,  70  large  C 
H  V/  steers,  40  Angus  heifers  tired  to  reg.  bull,  45  beau-  r 
A  tiful  dairy  heifers.  IV.  S.  HUNDLEY  -  -  Boydton.Va.  «* 

V—1  f  p  1  T.  8.  Tested  |* 

Cows  tor  bale  >- 

retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsvllle,  N.  Y. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  |  p 

..Mil  KINC.  7 

IYI 5  L.r\l  IX  VH  c 

SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  -  -  -  MILK 

MAURICE  WHITNEY  1 

BAR-NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

B 

|  HOLSTEINS 

—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery—  L 

Best  bred  Orinsbys,  Colanthas  and  Prillys.  National  and 

State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  M.  Dennis  &  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Itlderwood,  Md. 

Registered  UCirCD  Plll/CO  fl'onl  dams  with  So0(1  Ol 
HOLSTEIN  ntlrcri  UHLILO  records.  Farmer  pi  ices,  ty 
BLOSSOM  HIUU  FARMS  -  Lebanon,  N.  .J.  pi 

fr 

DOGS  |  J  ..j 

— 

Buy  a  Purebred  f 

ENGLISH  BLOODHOUND  V 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  pups  left  not  yet 
spoken  for.  Hurry  your  order  if  you  wish  a 
sure  protection  for  your  home  and  loved  ones.  131 

E.  N.  McBETH  &  SONS 

Hamersville  Brown  County,  Ohio  ^ 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  "I 
Price8  reasonable.  The  Shomont.  Dept.  It,  Monticello,  Iowa 

Two  Thoroughbred  Male  Police  Dogs  hauoidnBest 

pedigree  guaranteed.  $55  ea.  Pbmie.  Closter,  New  Jersey,  G 
1566.  References.  JESSIE  E.  OwTMAN,  Jr.,  Alpine,  S.  J.  — 

Beautiful  Sable  and  White  Collie  Pups  aTmheeleS  " 

8  wks.  spayed  females,  $15.  FATRE  KENNELS.  Swanton,  Vt. 

Partly  Trained  Goonhound  «ood° t™^a?i££  Kbit  “ 

$30  takes  him.  KARL  SIMKINS,  Elmer,  N.  J.  P 

A 

TJEDIGREED  Di-iv-vo  For  Sale,  $10  &  $15.  Pedigrees  R 
LO  LI  C  E  L  Ups  furnished.  S.  F.  Stoke,  Mary  del,  Md. 

fOLUMBIANWHITE  COLLIES,  GAME-GETTER  BEAGLES  j 

v  Puppies  on  approval,  cir.  Railway-View  Farms,  Hastings,  N.  Y.  «— 

f’OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  l’UUS— Handsome  ^ 

and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P».  ^ 

Ped.  Airedale  Puppies  u 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TER  RIERS  —  Lists  ® 
IX  10  cents.  PETE  8LATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL.  g 

GOATS  ; 

FOR  SALE  TnfiflCUniinRS  Agawam  strain.  Does  fresh  _ 
Registered  '  UUu L li  U  U ituu  now.  My  2  herd  bucks,  also  m 
few  grades.  C.  G.  ROBI5SON,  Cranbury,  *N.  «J.  I 

For  Sale-Pure  Nubian  Buck  JAor»nge,wcEonnER  j 

SHEEP  |  I 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS  1 

$25.00  eaeh.  II.  J.  I  ANU1  IvE,  tiettynburg,  I*a.  — 

1 

RABBITS  |  1 

REGISTERED  PEG.  CHINCHILLAS— White,  Steel,  Grey  Flemish  Giants  *? 
li  Silver  Martins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RaBBITRY,  Montgomery  Ctr.,  V 1  ^ 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS  ! 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses  * 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morionvllle.  Penns,  S 

VWVAV.VAV.W.'.V.’.W.WAW/A 
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Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’  Association 

Will  hold  their  8th  Annual  Sale  at 

POMFRET  CENTER,  VERMONT,  AUGUST  12,  1930 

We  have  our  usual  good  lot  of  cattle,  some  fresh  cows  and  a  few  at  all  periods  of  lacta¬ 
tion;  some  two-year-old  heifers  to  freshen  from  about  Sept.  1  to  the  middle  of  November; 
a  few  calves  that  would  do  for  Calf  Club  work,  and  a  few  young  hulls  ready  for  service. 

The  World’s  Record  Senior  3-year-old,  Ida  Clifton’s  Ethel 

was  sold  in  our  1927  sale.  The  dam  of  Rom  ana’s  Miss  Liberty,  Mass.  State  Champion 
junior  three-year-old  for  1929  will  be  sold  in  this  sale.  These  cattle  are  all  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Send  for  catalogues. 


D,  H.  RIKERT,  Sales  Manager  jC 
South  Royalton,  Vermont  ** 


JOHN  H.  PITKIN.  Secretary 
West  Hartford,  Vermont 


GUERNSEYS 


ZJ 


Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 


Write  for  Particulars 

Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 

CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

_  _  it  ot  high  testing  dams,  ranging  in  age  from 

six  weeks  to  eight  months,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  tor  details  to 


Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 

-REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  — 3  years  old. 
.—Guernsey  Bull  16  months  old,  eligible  to  register. 
)-Bred  Guernsey  Heifers  15  mos.,  eligible  to  register. 
•  -Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  3  and  5  months  old,  elig- 
lo  register.  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

IRGE  RAPP  -  -  -  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


BARBELL  ®ul's  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
”  age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 

F  A  R  IVI  S  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
PlirDuccvc  tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 
UOtnUOtTa  bell  FARMS,  Smlthvillo  Flats,  N.Y. 


L 


SWINE 


BROOKMEAD’S  ^RONICA* 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive  7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

lactations  9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy.  Fast  Crowing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  RE  SATISFIED.  AVill 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  049(1 


PIGS 


Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  finality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  grotvthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $5 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459- AV 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A. 


From 
R.  Dams 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

3igs — both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 


nney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

&IITO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
$8.00  ea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  R.  11  ILL, Seneca  Falls, N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  lterkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  eiossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.75  8  weeks  old,  85.00 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.50.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A.  M.  TUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  lo  7  weeks  old,  $5  ea.  -  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-Berkshirc  —  4  orkalilre-CheHter  Crossed 

ti  to  7  Weeks  Old .  $5.00  each 

8  Weeks  Old .  $5.25  each 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  10  days  trial. 
J.  W.  Garrity,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn.  Mass. — Tel.  1503-W. 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


k 


F.  M.  Paitlngtoii  «fc  Son 


UINCAll  ages 
if  Hit-  for  sale 
Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
big  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


S4.50  ea.  ROUSE 
BROS.,  Dushore,Pa. 


Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed.  6  weeks  old, 
$5.00;  8  weeks  old, 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  I).  on  approval.  No 
for  crating.  AV.  .1.  BAILEY,  Lexington, 


For  Sale 


M' 


[ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
^ADVERTISING  RATE 


I 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs.,  $4.60  to 
Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 


w  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30th  St.f  New  York 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in> 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown, 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tfc  Street  New  York  City 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

Herd  Beginnings.  —  In  the  course  of 
visits  to  the  farms  of  new  and  old-estab¬ 
lished  breeders  in  many  States,  I  have 
asked  a  question  that  has  brought  out 
answers  worth  hearing  and  remembering. 
“How  did  you  happen  to  get  interested  in 
Shorthorns?”  This  was  the  question,  but 
of  course  the  name  of  the  breed  might 
be  Hereford.  Aberdeen-Angus,  Galloway, 
Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesian,  Duroe- Jer¬ 
sey,  Southdown,  Percheron  or  some  other. 
No  two  answers  that  I  recall  were  alike 
in  detail,  but  all  were  similar  in  general 
outline.  Almost  every  breeder  to  whom 
the  question  was  put  said  that  his  active 
interest  was  first  aroused  by  stock  that 
he  had  seen  at  a  county  or  State  fair  or 
show,  or  at  a  stockyards,  or  on  some  one’s 
farm,  or  in  pictures  in  journals,  bulletins 
or  books,  or  had  heard  some  practical 
man  talk  about  enthusiastically.  One 
man  said  that  he  was  always  “looking 
for  something  better,”  without  knowing 
why  or  whether  it  was  better.  Another 
answered  that  he  adopted  a  certain  breed 
because  he  was  reasonably  sure  that  it 
would  fit  his  conditions,  and  be  profitable. 
A  third  said :  “My  boy  talked  me  into 
getting  rid  of  the  mongrels  and  buying 
some  purebreds.  Now  he’s  my  partner  in 
tlie  business.”  Said  a  dairyman :  “I  was 
selling  milk.  My  cows  didn’t  give.  very 
much.  They  were  cows  of  no  particular 
breeding.  I  thought  that  I  could  do  better 
with  better-bred  cows,  so  I  bought  two 
purebred  heifers,  and  my  herd  was 
founded  by  them.” 

Grades  and  Purebreds. — In  many  a 
case,  the  man  questioned  had  owned  or 
his  father  before  him  had  raised  grade  or 
mixed-bred  animals  showing  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed  that  he  later 
chose.  Large  numbers  of  farmers  who 
raised  grades  years  ago  keep  purebreds 
now.  Conservative,  experienced  breeders 
used  to  advise  beginners  and  young 
farmers  to  learn  how  to  improve  and 
make  grades  do  well  under  their  condi¬ 
tions  before  investing  in  purebreds.  It 
was  their  opinion  that  if  a  man  does  well 
with  grades,  he  is  fairly  certain  to  do 
better  ..with  purebreds,  if  he  remains 
practical  and  sticks  close  to  the  ground 
all  the  time  in  handling,  selling  or  buy¬ 
ing  animals.  Many  a  farmer  in  the  pure¬ 
bred  hog  business  years  ago  was  flattered 
and  persuaded  until  he  made  purchases 
and  deals  and  did  other  things  which 
eventually  bankrupted  him.  Some  of  the 
same  kind  of  activity  was  rampant  m 
purebred  cattle  “promotion.”  Those  who 
thus  exploited  and  damaged  the  purebred 
livestock  industry,  when.  it  was  pros¬ 
perous,  were  mostly  outsiders  who  sold 
their  so-called  services  to  breeders  as 
“builders  of  business,”  salesmen  and  co¬ 
workers.  The  fact  is  that  they  were 
promoters  and  traders  who  got  rake-offs, 
and  speculated  in  their  own  interest  at 
the  expense  of  farmers  and  breeders.  One 
of  these  men.  irr  defending  liis  operations, 
said  to  me  20  years  ago:  Speculation 
makes  the  market.  It  is  the  life  of  trade. 
I  have  puts  lots  of  men  in  business,  and 
made  money  for  thousands  of  others. 
When  speculators  get  out  of  the  market, 
dullness  and  depression  follow..  ue 
didn’t  reason  far  enough  beyond  Ins  own 
interest  to  perceive  that  the  orgy  of 
speculation  demoralized  the  market,  dis¬ 
credited  the  business  in.  the  eyes  of 
farmers,  forced  breeders  out  of  business, 
and  produced  the  depression.  What  his 
defense  amounted  to  was  that  he  con¬ 
trived  to  do  a  lot  .  of  picking  while  the 
feathers  were  plentiful  and  growing. 

Two  Cows.  —  A  breeder  of  Ayrshires 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  .who  owns  200 
purebreds,  says  that  his  mtei est  in  this 
Scotch  dairy  breed  grew  out  of  his  ex 
perience  with  two  cows  m  the  small, 
grade  herd  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  was 
told  that  these  two  cows  were  giade 
\v rshir es.  Their  dams  were  mongrels  in 
a  farmer’s  herd ;  they  hatf  been  bred  to  a 
purebred  Ayrshire  bull  which,  as  a  year¬ 
ling,  was  bought  cheap  to  freshen  the 
herd.  The  two  grade  Ayrshires  made  so 
much  more  milk  than  the  other  cows 
made  in  home-grown  feed  and  hilly 
pastures  that  he  bought  several  purebred 
Ayrshire  cows ;  and  these,  lie  has  said, 
inspired  and  justified  his  efforts  to  build 
up  the  large  herd  that  he  now  maintains 
gome  of  the  handsomest  and  most  useful 
cows  ever  owned  by  dairymen  were 
daughters  of  grade  or  scrub  dams  and 
mirebred  bulls.  In  almost  every  instance, 
the  daughter  of  a  mired-bred  or ]  mongrel 
cow  bred  to  a  purebred  dairy  bull  wdlbe 
a  better  milker  and  more  piofitable  pro 
ducer  than  her  dam. .  As  comely  and 
useful  an  all-around  dairy  cow  as  I  have 
ever  seen  is  a  grade  Ayrshire,  in  the 
Mount  Hope  herd  m  Massachusetts.  A 
few  breeders  take  the  position  that  their 
trade  in  pedigree  cattle  is  damaged  or 
hindered  by  those  -who  sell  young  pure¬ 
bred  bulls  at  moderate  prices  to  dairymen 
who  keep  grade  herds.  The  facts  appear 
to  be  that  the  scattering  of  good  young 
purebred  bulls  around  in  grade  herds  at 
nrices  which  farmers  can  afford  to  pay, 
turns  out  to  be  helpful  to  the  purebred 
industry  as  a  whole.  This  is  on  the  ole 
principle  that  a  half-loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  Many  or  most  of  these  bulls 
probably  would  be  of  no  value  m  high- 
class  pedigree  herds  bred  along  special 
or  “famliy”  lines.  It  does  not  fMlow, 
however,  that  they  would  be  a  detriment 
to  owners  of  grade  herds.  So  long  as 
their  use  in  grade  herds  produces  large 
numbers  of  the  most  useful  dairy  cows 


Other  Livestock 

that  farmers  own,  there  is  sound  logic 
behind  the  efforts  of  our  smaller  breeders 
who  individually  or  collectively  sell  their 
purebred  bull  calves  to  farmers. 

A  Doubting  Dairymen.  —  One  of  our 
Midwest  friends  who  for  six  years  has 
kept  15  cows  of  improved  dairy  breeding, 
and  sold  milk  and  cream,  asks  us  to  com¬ 
ment  on  an  authority’s  statement  which 
has  been  recommended  to  him  as  being 
“the  whole  truth  about  making  a  success 
in  dairying.”  Here  it  is :  “The  man  who 
improves  his  herd  by  infusing  superior 
blood  into  it  generation  after  generation, 
pays  special  attention  to  growing  crops 
that  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  milk 
production,  studies  the  composition  of 
feeds,  learns  the  feed  requirements  of 
a  milk  cow,  and  then  supplies  the  various 
nutrients  acording  to  those  requirements, 
will  always  be  able  to  produce  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  at  a  profit.”  Our  friend’s  comment 
seems  to  us  to  say  about  all  there  is  to 
say  on  the  question  at  issue.  He  writes : 
“I  am  doubtful.  This  statement  does  not 
convince  me.  I  know  dairymen  who  at 
much  expense  have  done  what  is  here 
advised,  and  lost  money  on  their  cows. 
Any  man  who  milks  cows  for  a  living 
knows  that  he  would  have  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  order  to  apply  this  advice.  Some 
of  it  is  all  right,  but  the  rest  is  theory, 
some  people  are  always  making  it  appear 
that  the  trouble  with  dairying  arises  from 
the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  farmers. 
Not  many  of  them  ever  say  a  word  about 
the  pi-ices  that  we  get  for  milk  as  having 
any  bearing  on  producers’  returns  from 
dairying.  We  are  asked  to  increase  or 
lower  production  by  men  who  do  not 
need  to  consider  whether  our  doing  either 
of  these  things  would  pay  us.”  To  our 
friend’s  remarks  we  may  add  that  profit 


or  loss  to  dairymen  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  they  receive  for  their  pro¬ 
duct  and  the  cost  of  producing  it ;  that 
if  they  do  not  organize  and  operate  so 
that,  through  agencies  entirely  under 
their  own  control,  they  can  negotiate  and 
bargain  for  better  prices,  they  will  never 
get  better  prices ;  that  the  practical  limits 
of  saving  money  by  cutting  production 
costs  are  commonly  ignored  or  minimized, 
and  that  no  man’s  formula  for  success  in 
any  business  is  “the  whole  truth”  about 
any  angle  of  it  at  any  given  time  or 
place. 

Hograising  in  Maryuand.  —  ,T.  D.  R., 
Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  writes  (July  7)  :  “With 
the  low  .price  of  grain,  hogs  are  again 
profitable.  I  bred  two  gilts  last  Winter, 
and  believe  that  they  are  going  to  be  the 
best  moneymakers  on  the  farm.  My  aged 
sows  are  doing  well,  too.  Since  hired 
help  is  once  more  cheap  and  plentiful.  1 
hired  a  man  by  the  month,  so  that  I  could 
devote  more  of  my  time  to  the  hogs,  cows, 
chickens  and  garden,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  to  my  children.  I  can  now  keep 
a  closer  watch  over  the  machinery  than 
when  I  was  using  only  one  implement — 
myself.  I  have  26  late  Spring  pigs  to 
which  I  expect  to  feed  wheat,  barley  and 
tankage,  with  the  usual  Summer  green 
feed  and  minerals.  I  am  allowing  several 
boars  to  run  for  a  while  until  I  can 
determine  whether  farmers  are  going  to 
raise  pigs  again.”  If  a  man  is  in  a 
position,  like  J.  D.  R.,  to  keep  a  few 
sows  on  his  farm  year  after  year,  and 
does  it,  he  will  usually  keep  them  at  a 
profit.  A  herd  of  hogs  is  a  form  of  in¬ 
surance  against  wasting  or  not  profitably 
using  certain  feeds  and  by-products  that 
are  not  adapted  to  any  class  of  livestock. 
Hogs  enable  a  farmer  to  make  quick  ad¬ 
justments  to  changing  prices  of  grains 
and  staple  foodstuffs,  and  to  unusual  crop 
and  harvest  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  weather.  Our  own  experience  is  that 


the  special  virtue  of  a  hog  herd  is  that, 
at  small  expense,  it  can  be  established 
in  a  year,  and  then  increased,  reduced  or 
closed  out,  as  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  may  require,  without  seriously 
upsetting  our  farming  urogram  or  causing 
us  much  anxiety.  Ilogs  on  farms  where 
they  can  be  handled  in  a  practical  way, 
almost  always  make  a  fair  to  good  profit 
in  a  five-year  period.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  pay  poorly  or  too  little  for  the  corn 
that  they  eat.  When  a  man  has  several 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  that  he  can  cash 
for  $1.25  a  bushel,  and  plenty  of  well- 
grown  shotes  to  fatten,  he  is  likely  to  be 
in  a  quandary.  He  cannot  be  sure  that 
it  will  pay  him  to  wait  and  sell  his  corn 
in  the  form  of  pork,  but  if  he  raises 
well-bred  hogs,  and  likes  livestock,  he  is 
apt  to  take  the  gamble,  because  a  «part  of 
the  stockman’s  creed  is  to  feed  all  or  the 
bulk  of  his  crops  back  to  his  land. 

Producing  Early  Lambs.  —  This  is 
the  title  of  an  illustrated  bullej^n  (No. 
255)  issued  several  years  ago  and  re¬ 
cently  revised  and  extended  by  W.  L. 
Henning,  P.  T.  Ziegler  and  T.  C.  Mac- 
Kenzie  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station.  It  contains  useful  information 
for  Eastern  farmers  who  are  interested  in 
producing  “hothouse”  or  early  lambs. 
“What  is  a  hothouse  lamb?”  This 
question  is  often  asked.  According  to  the 
authors,  “hothouse  or  Winter  lambs  are 
those  that  are  marketed  usually  before 
they  are  weaned,  while  still  retaining 
their  baby  fat,  at  five  to  14  weeks  of 

age,  and  weighing  25  to  GO  lbs.,  live 

weight.  They  are  born  generally  in  the 
Fall  or  Winter  months.  “Hothouse  does 
not  mean  they  are  housed  in  arti- 
fically  heated  quarters.  That  name  has 
been  used  because  they  are  produced  out 
of  season.”  Merino  ewes  bred  to  Dorset 
rams  produce  lambs  that  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  to  development  for  early 

Spring  marketing.  D.  c.  W. 


It's  Built  for  Hard  Work 

Behind  Your  Small  Tractor  . . . 


the  Strongest  Two-Bottom  Tractor  Plow  Ever  Built 


Greater  strength  for  continuous  plowing  service  under 
most  difficult  field  conditions,  together  with  the  good  work 
for  which  John  Deere  plows  are  world-famous,  is  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the 

John  Deere 
No.  4  Tractor  Plow 


JOHN  DEERE  NO.  45.  The  light- 
draft,  two-bottom  plow  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  two-plow  tractors.  Special- 
process  steel  beams  and  braces,  heavy- 
duty  lift  and  cushion  spring  release 
hitch  are  important  features. 


Beams  and  beam-bracing  of  this 
sturdy  plow  have  the  same  great 
strength  as  corresponding  parts  built 
into  larger,  heavier  John  Deere  trac¬ 
tor  plows. 

High  beam-arch  provides  a  23- 
inch  clearance  from  beam  to  share 
point — there’s  no  clogging  the  No. 
4  in  trashy  stubble  fields.  Ample 
fore-and-aft  clearance  is  provided 
for  all  conditions.  Sturdy  rolling 
landside — a  great  draft-reducer — 
rolls  the  rear  weight  on  a  greased 
bearing,  eliminating  dragging  land- 
side  friction. 


The  No.  4  is  equipped  with  the 
newly-developed  field-proved  John 
Deere  constant  power  lift — the 
sturdy,  all-enclosed  lift  that  raises 
the  bottoms  to  the  same  high  posi¬ 
tion  regardless  of  depth  of  plowing. 

Genuine  John  Deere  -  Syracuse 
deep-chilled  bottoms  are  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  good  work,  light  draft  and 
longer  life  in  the  gritty,  gravelly  soils 
of  this  territory.  One  share  of  gen¬ 
uine  Syracuse  deep-chilled  iron — ■ 
the  hardest  metal  used  in  plow  body 
construction — will  outlast  two  simi¬ 
lar  shares  of  ordinary  chilled  iron. 


JOHN  DEERE  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
TRACTOR,  the  two-plow  tractor  that 
does  all  farm  work  within  its  power 
range  including  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  three  rows  at  a  time.  Drawbar, 
belt-pulley,  power-lift  and  power-take¬ 
off  provide  four  dependable  power  out¬ 
lets. 


Remember,  when  you  buy  a  plow  you  make  an  important,  long¬ 
time  investment.  Even  a  small  difference  in  quality  means  much 
to  you  in  the  long  life  of  a  good  plow.  You  get  important  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  things  that  mean  most  to  you,  when  you  buy  a  John 
Deere  No.  4.  See  this  sturdy  plow  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s — 
he  has  it  with  12-,  14-  or  16-inch  DEEP-CHILLED  bottoms  to 
meet  your  requirements.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
for  free  booklet  LF-437. 
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July  17,  1930. 

MILK 

July  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 

cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.68%;  2B, 
$1.93%  ;  Class  3,  $1-70.  .  ,  a 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2. SO ; 
Class  2,  $1.80;  Class  3,  $1.70. 


BUTTER 


$0.35  %  @$0.36 
.35 

.31  %@ 

.30  @ 

.28%  @ 

.24  @ 

.20  @ 

.29  @ 

.37%  @ 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy. . 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladl  es  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  .  ,  ^ 

Firsts  . 32%  @ 

Seconds  . 30%  @ 

Centralized . 30  @ 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 

Fancy  . 

Average  run  . 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . . 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  ..$0.34 


34% 
.31 
.29% 
.27% 
•22% 
.29% 
.38 
.37 
.36% 
.32 
.33% 

$0.26 

.25 

.23 

.18% 


Average  extras 
Extra  firsts 


.27 

.25 


Firsts  . ‘-1 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . . .  .30 

Mixed  colors  . 27 

Gathered  best . 25 

Fair  to  good .  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb . ,-.$( 

Fair  to  good  . . . 

Roosters 
Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys 
Squabs,  gr 


Dark  doz. 


aded,  lb. 


@•$0, 

.35 

@  . 

,29 

@  . 

,26 

@ 

.23 

@  , 

,33 

@ 

.34 

@  . 

.26 

@  . 

.23 

1.33  @$0.35 

.23  @ 

.31 

.14  @ 

.18 

.22  @ 

.26 

.13  @ 

.IS 

.44 

.15  @ 

.35 

..50  @ 

2.00 

1.50 

LIVE 

Fowls,  lb. 
Chickens  . 
Roosters  . 
Ducks  . . . 
Geese  .  . . 
Rabbits,  lb 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


,$0.23  @$0.26 

.  .30  @ 

32 

,  .15  @ 

.16 

.12  @ 

.14 

.10@ 

.12 

.20 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best 
Common  to 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


good 


..$8.10@$8.50 
. .  6.00 fr/  7.50 
.  .  2.00(5}  6.00 
.  .  12.00(5)14.50 
..  8.00(5)11.00 
.  .  3.00(5}  4.00 
.  .11 .00 @12. 00 
..  8.50@10.25 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.18 @$0.19 

Good  to  choice  . 13@  .17 

Culls  . 08(5}  .17 

Steers,  100  lbs . 15.00(518.00 

Bulls  . 11.00@11.50 

Cows  . 10.00@13.50 

POTATOES 

"Y  a.,  bbl.  . . 

L.  I.,  bbl. 

Md.,  bbl.  . . 

All  sections,  No.  2  bbl.  . . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

luma  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions, 

Mass.,  yellow.  100-lb.  bag  . 

L.  I.  yellow,  100-lb.  bag  . . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

50-lb.  bag  . 

White,  50-lb.  bag  . 

Red,  50-lb.  bag  . 

.Ty.,  white  bu.  bskt . 

Yellow  bu.  bskt.  . . 

Cal.,  yellow  100-lb.  bag  .  . 

Iowa,  yellow  100-lb.  bag  .  . 

Texas  yellow,  crate  ...... 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn  . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

dried  beans — Jobbing 


.$2.25  @$3.25 
.  2.50@  3.25 
.  2.50@  3.25 
.  1.00@  1.75 

,$1.50@$4.00 
.  .25(5} 

.  ,40@ 

.  1.50(5! 

.  1.25  @ 

.  .15(5} 

.  .75  @ 

.  1.00@ 

.  5.00  @ 

.  .75@ 

.  .50  @ 

.  .50  @ 

.  .75@ 


50 
.75 
2  25 

3.50 
.75 

2.00 

2.75 

7.00 

1.25 

5.50 

3.50 
3.00 


2.00@  2.25 
2.00 @  2.50 


1.00@ 
1.00@ 
1.00@ 
1.25@ 
1.00(5} 
2.85  @ 
2.50@ 
1.50(5: 

.75  @ 
1.00@ 
1.00  @ 
1.50@ 
.35  @ 
.25  @ 
.25  @ 
,75@ 
.2.50@ 
Prices 


1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.60 
3.00 
2.75 
2.10 

2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.00 

.75 

2.75 

2.00 

3.00 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  .... 
White  kidney  . 
Yellow  eye  .... 
Lima,  Calif.  . . . 
Imported  .... 


.$8.50@10.00 
7.00 
11.50 
.  9.75@10.00 
7.25 

.  11.75@12.00 
.10.25  @10.75 


FRUITS 

Apples  new,  bu . $0.50@$2.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Cherries,  12-qt.  bskt . 1.004/!  1.35 

Currants,  qt . 12 @  .15 

Gooseberries,  qt . 06 @  .12 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 10@  .13 

Md.,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt.  . .  *.15@  .25 

Jersey  cultivated,  qt . 30@  .45 

M'uskmelons,  bu . 1.50@  3.50 

Peaches,  crate  .  2.00(5}  5.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 05  @  .18 

Blackcaps,  pt . 05 @  .12 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  .  .  130.00@285.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  ton  .  .$27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@25.00 

Straw  rye  . ’ _ 14.00(5)15.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 14.00@15.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  bu . 

No.  1  Dark  Spring . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . . 


$1.03% 

1.11% 

.98% 

.48% 

.56 

.64% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 


Grade  B  . 

.15 

Butter,  best,  lb.  . . 

.43 

(’heese,  best.  lb.  .. 

. 35@ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  . 

.48 

Gathered  . 

.40 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 40@ 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 40@ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens. 

lb . 45@ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

. 35  @ 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.60 

Peaches,  doz . 

. 30@ 

.50 

String  beans,  lb.  . 

. 20@ 

.25 

Green  peas,  lb.  .  . 

.35 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

One  of  the  most  familiar  sights  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  markets  at  the  present  time  is  stacks  of 
poach  carriers  and  baskets.  Every  jobbing  house 
has  them  and  the  rail  terminals  are  loaded  down 
with  them.  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  are 
t lie  two  principal  sources  at  the  moment,  as 
these  States  are  now  harvesting  their  Elbertas 
and  Belle  of  Georgia  varieties.  The  nearby 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  pick  their  early  varieties  and  these  add 
to  tlie  total  stocks  on  hand.  The  peach  market 
has  been  fairly  firm  these  past  few  days.  Of¬ 
ferings  while  fairly  liberal  were  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  demand  was  quite  active.  Sizes 
have  been  much  better  than  a  year  ago,  and 
prices  have  ranged  from  $3.75  to  $4.25  for  the 
large  Belles  and  Ilile.vs;  medium  sizes  have 
been  mostly  $3  to  $3.75,  and  small  stock  slow 
at  $2  to  $2.50.  Some  arrivals  of  Elbertas 
showed  poor  color  and  these  sold  at  $3  to 
$3.25  for  the  best.  Apples  continued  to  arrive 
in  liberal  quantities  and  the  market  was  firm 
for  best  offerings  but  slow  and  weak  for  the 
ordinary  marks.  Nearby  bushels  of  Transpar¬ 
ents  and  Starrs  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50,  while  poor¬ 
er  stock  brought  only  25  to  50c.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  sold  fairly  well  at  steady  prices. 
The  cantaloupe  market  was  slightly  firmer,  as 
the  California  season  is  about  over,  and  good 
quality  melons  are  arriving  from  the  Phoenix 
and  Yuma  sections  of  Arizona.  Jumbos  sold  at 
$2.75  to  $3.  while  standards  brought  $2  to  $2.50 
for  45s.  Most  vegetables  were  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  market  for  most  lines  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  steady.  String  beans  were  very  weak, 
and  best  stock  could  not  bring  better  than  50c 
to  $1  a  bushel.  Limas  were  slow  at  $1  to  $1.50, 
with  some  fancy  Maryland  offerings  at  $1.75. 
Beets  and  carrots  continued  dull  at  ie  per  bunch, 
while  cabbage  was  very  slow  at  15  to  25c  per 
%-bu.  basket.  The  first  arrivals  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  sweet  corn  met  a  rather  slow  demand,  and 
most  sales  ranged  from  85c  to  $1  a  %-bu. 
basket.  Western  Iceberg  lettuce  was  again 
weaker,  and  best  offerings  sold  for  $3.50  to  $4.50 
a  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  New  York 
Big  Boston  was  very  weak  at  50  to  75c  a  crate 
of  two  dozen  heads.  Onions  were  no  more  than 
steady,  with  trading  limited.  California  yellows 
sold  at  $3  to  $3.25  a  100  lbs.,  while  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  a 
bushel.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  basket  sold  at  70  to 
75c.  Tomatoes  were  in  heavier  supply  both 
from  the  Southern  States  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  and  from  the  neary  areas.  Best 
tomatoes  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.25  a  lug  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  while  North  Carolina  6s  brought  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

New  Jersey  20-qt.  crates  moved  fairly  well  at 
$2.50  to  $3,  with  some  up  to  $3.25.  The  white 
potato  market  continued  to  weaken  throughout 
the  entire  week,  as  shipments  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  piled  up  at  terminal  markets. 
Daily  shipments  averaged  about  650  to  700  cars, 
with  over  1,000  cars  moving  out  on  Friday.  A 
slighty  recovery  in  the  market  took  place  over 
the  week-end  and  a  better  feeling  was  noticed 
throughout  the  market.  Most  sales  of  Eastern 
Shore  Cobblers  at  Philadelphia  ranged  from 
$2.25  to  $2.75  a  barrel  while  some  unbranded 
stock  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50.  The  July  1  esti¬ 
mate  of  potato  production  for  the  United  States 
places  the  crop  at  398,419,000  bushels,  compared 
with  359,796,000  bushels  last  season.  Most  of 
the  increases  are  reported  in  the  late  States. 
Maine  is  the  only  late  State  of  any  importance 
showing  an  estimated  decrease  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  decrease  is  only  very  slight  in  that 
State. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  about  equal  to  the  offerings 
of  the  previous  week,  but  slightly  heavier  than 
a  year  ago.  A  total  of  34,530  cases  were  re¬ 
ceived  compared  with  43.447  the  previous  week 
and  29,948  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  De¬ 
mand  was  fairly  good  during  the  week,  and  the 
market  advanced  lc  per  dozen  on  fine  fresh 
marks.  Some  complaints  were  made  by  dealers 
on  account'  of  heat  damage,  and  these  moved 
very  slowly  at  a  discount.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
sold  mostly  at  28c;  while  fresh  firsts  were  23 
to  24%c.  Fresh  seconds  continued  dull  at  19 
to  20c.  Carefully  selected  and  candled  stock 
shared  in  the  advance  of  the  general  market 
and  sold  at  33  to  35c  a  dozen. 

Trading  was  very  light  in  the  live  poultry 
market  throughout  the  past  week.  Both  fowls 
and  broilers  were  dull  and  weak.  Best  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  broilers  of  the  most  desirable  sizes 
sold  at  34  to  35c,  while  the  other  marks  ranged 
from  28  to  32c  a  pound.  Fancy  colored  fowls 
sold  at  28e,  with  ordinary  down  to  25  to  26c. 


Leghorns  were  rather  slow  at  20  to  22c,  which 
was  the  usual  range  for  the  best  birds.  Old 
roosters  were  no  more  than  steady  at  16  to  18c. 
Ducks  sold  fairly  well  at  16  to  20c  for  the  best 
marks. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  dropped  about 
100,000  lbs.  during  the  week.  Total  receipts 
equalled  445,224  lbs.,  compared  with  530,432 
lbs.  the  week  previous.  There  was  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  the  best  marks  of  fowls  and  these 
sold  at  25  to  26c  a  pound.  Broilers  held  about 
steady,  with  the  fancy  stock  in  boxes  selling  at 
32  to  34c  a  pound.  Old  roosters  ranged  from 
15  to  19c  a  pound,  and  Long  Island  ducks  were 
rather  slow  at  18c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  ruled  steady  throughout  the 
week,  and  best  stock  moved  fairly  well  but  the 
bulk  of  the  offerings  was  made  up  of  under¬ 
grades  which  continued  to  move  slowly.  Best 
Timothy  sold  at  unchanged  figures  from  last 
week,  bringing  $25  a  ton.  Mixed  hay  was  slow 
at  $20  to  $24  a  ton  according  to  quality  and 
location.  Straw  was  quiet  with  rye  and  oat 
straw  selling  at  $12.50  to  $14.50  a  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Nearly  all  produce  has  moved  slowly  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week. 
Prices  in  most  cases  were  quite  low.  Slow  trad¬ 
ing  featured  the  wool  market. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  inactive. 
Transparents,  native  best,  $1  to  $2.25  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  J.  and  Del.,  best,  $1  to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  green,  50  to  75c;  wax,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  bu.  box,  25  to  50c. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native,  18  bchs.,  60  to  85c  std,  bu.  box.  Calif., 
erts.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.li.,  best,  $3  to  $5;  hotbed,  $2.50  to 
$3.50  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  bu.  tubs,  mostly  $2. 
Md.,  bu.,  liamp.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Del.,  bu.  tubs, 
$1.75  to  $2.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  18  heads.  20  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $3  to  $5.  N.  Y.,  crts.,  25c 
to  $1;  mostly  50  to  75c. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate, 
market  steady.  Conn.  Valley,  mostly  $2.50  100 
lbs.  Calif.,  crts..  best,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  Va.,  bu. 
hamp.,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  best,  $1.75  to  $2.  Va.,  bbls., 
$3.25  to  $3.35. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  40  to  60  bchs.,  25  to  30c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  outdoor,  60  to  85c  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Native,  h.h.,  mostly  10  to  ISc 
lb.;  S.  C..  6-bskt.  crts..  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Tenn., 
lugs.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Ohio,  h.h.,  fancy,  75c  8-lb. 
bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  market  firm.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $20;  eastern,  $18  to  $23;  clover 
mixed  red,  $22.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras,  35c; 
firsts,  32  to  34 Vic;  seconds,  30  to  31  Vic  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nehrby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  39  to  49c;  white  extras,  38c; 
fresh  eastern,  32  to  35c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins,  held,  25%  to  26%e;  N.  Y.  fresh,  19  to 
19%e;  western  fresh,  18  to  18  %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7  to 
$7.50;  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9;  yellow 
eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12  100 
lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  prices  firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24e;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c;  clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing, 

29  to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  V4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  73  to  76c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  65  to 
70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c:  %  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73e;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  % 
blood,  combing  60  to  63c:  clothing,  55  to  58c; 
V4  blood,  combing,  55  to  59e;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light;  market  50c  high¬ 
er;  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9  to  $10. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
barely  normal,  market  fully  steady  on  bulls: 
cows,  50c  higher;  vealers  50c  higher;  demand 
rather  slow  for  slaughter  cows  and  bulls,  fairly 
active  for  vealers. 

Cows.- — Comihon  and  medium,  $4  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $5.50  to  $7.50. 

Sheep.  —  Supply  lambs  moderate,  market 
barely  steady;  no  sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — Sledium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  largely 
$10  higher;  few  prime,  $215  to  $220;  demand 
fair.  Choice,  head,  $180  to  $200;  good,  $145 
to  $180;  medium,  $90  to  $110;  common,  $50 
to  $80. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Home-grown  produce  is  in  large  supply  and 
prices  are  easy.  Butter  is  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.- — Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints,  38  to  39c;  tubs.  36  to  37c; 
firsts,  34  to  36c;  undergrades,  32c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  21c;  longhorns,  21  to  22c; 
briek3,  24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  33c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  32c;  grade  A,  29 
to  30c;  grade  B,  26c;  grade  C,  22c;  nearby-at- 
mark,  23  to  27c;  western,  22  to  24c. 

Foul  try. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  26e;  chickens,  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19c;  ducks,  20c;  turkeys,  31  to  34c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  stronger;  fowls,  18  to  23c;  broilers,  17  to 
28c;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  15  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Va.. 
Winesap,  bu.,  $2,30;  Transparent,  $2.50  to 
$2.65;  unclassified,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Potatoes, 
easy,  Va.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.50;  Idaho  bakers,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $7.50;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10.50. 
Onions,  easy;  Cal.,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  $2;  yel¬ 
low,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32-qt.  crt., 
$4  to  $4.25;  cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crt.,  $1.75  to 
$3;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt..  25  to  50c;  currants,  qt., 
8  to  10c;  grapes,  Cal..  24-lb.  lug,  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.25;  huckle¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crt.,  $6.50  to  $7;  peaches,  Ga., 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  raspberries,  red,  qt.,  20  to 
25c;  black,  13  to  15c;  purple,  16  to  18c;  water¬ 
melons,  25  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  home-grown,  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.25;  beans,  Md.,  wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
green.  $1  to  $1.75;  Limas,  $1.50  to  $2;  beets, 
bu..  $1;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  40c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
celery,  beh.,  35  to  45c;  corn,  N.  C.,  crt.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  Md.,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  lettuce,  2-doz.  heads,  40  to  65c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  1-lb.  carton,  30  to  50c;  peas,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1;  peppers,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.,  25 


to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  squash,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  water¬ 
cress,  bch.,  3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $4; 
dark,  $3;  carton,  %  doz.,  $1.25;  maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  sugar, 
lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $20 
to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  oat  straw,  $13 
to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $22;  standard 
middlings,  $22;  red-dog,  $31;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $38.50;  oilmeal,  32  per 
cent,  $41.50;  hominy,  $30.50;  gluten,  $35.05; 
oatfeed,  $9.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25  to 
$5.75;  Alfalfa,  $21  to  $23;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14; 
clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  0.  H.  B. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market  and  there  are  no  commission  merchants.) 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  38c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
28c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs  to  the  dozen. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  3c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  4-qt.  bskt., 
25c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cur¬ 
rants,  pt.,  12c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch.,  5c;  celery,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  cucumbers, 
10  for  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  endive,  lb.,  6c; 
horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  15c; 
leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7c;  home¬ 
grown  lettuce,  3  bchs.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs., 
25c;  onions,  green,  3  bchs.,  10c;  potatoes,  new. 
lb.,  45c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75; 
parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  23c;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  35c;  black¬ 
berries,  qt.,  28c;  radishes.  3  bchs.,  10c;  toma¬ 
toes,  4  lbs.  for  25c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  string 
beans,  qt.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach, 
pk.,  20c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  qt.,  8c;  green  peas, 
4  qts.  for  25e;  asparagus,  lb.,  10c. 

Plants. — Cabbage  plants,  doz.,  20c;  tomato 
plants,  doz.,  30c;  pepj)er  plants,  doz.,  30c; 
aster  plants,  doz.,  30c;  geranium  plants,  each, 
25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  32c; 
light,  ib.,  28c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
38c;  light,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  S5c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
35c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb..  27  to  30c;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40e;  pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork, 
lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  steak, 
lb.,  40c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  baby  chicks,  each,  12c;  pop¬ 
corn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Ohio  Market  Prices 

Youngstown  Produce.  —  Butter.  —  Creamery, 
firsts,  36%c;  creamery  extras,  39%c.  Cheese. — 
N.  Y.,  new,  23c;  N.  Y.,  old,  34c.  Oleo. — Vege¬ 
table  fat,  18%c;  animal  fat,  22%c.  Eggs. — 
Fresh,  26c.  Raspberries. — Black,  $7.50  to  $8 
bu.;  red,  $10.50  to  $11.  Potatoes. — New,  bskt., 
75c..  Beets.— Doz.,  50c.  Peas.— Bskt.,  50  to  60c. 
Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  hens,  30  to  32c;  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  26  to  28c;  stags  and  roosters,  23  to 
25c;  heavy  broilers,  36  to  38c;  Leghorn  broil¬ 
ers,  30  to  32c. 

Cleveland  Produce.  —  Eggs.  —  Extras,  21%c 
doz.;  lusts,  20c.  Live  Poultry. — Fat  fowls,  22 
lo  23c;  medium,  21c;  broilers,  3  lbs.  or  over, 
28  to  32c;  Leghorn  fowls,  15  to  18c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  12  to  14c;  ducks,  12  to  20c;  geese,  10  to 
15c;  young  geese,  25c.  Butter. — Extras  in 
tubs,  3614  to  3714c;  extra  firsts,  3514  to  3614c; 
firsts,  3414  to  3514 c ;  in  prints,  2  to  3c  lb. 
higher.  Fruits  and  Vegetables.— Northern  Ohio 
Food  Terminal  Grower’s  Market. — Beans,  %  bu. 
bskt.,  flat  type,  green  and  wax,  50  to  60c;  beets, 
around  75c  doz.  bchs.;  cabbage,  lettuce  bskts., 
around  50c;  carrots,  bchd.,  12%  to  20c;  celery, 
doz.  stalk  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  doz.  bch.  bskts., 
thirds,  75  to  90c;  cherries,  32-qt.  crts.,  sour,  $4 
to  $4.25;  currants,  32  qts.,  reds,  mostly  $4; 
cucumbers,  Ashtabula  section,  30s,  $1.75;  24s, 
$1.85  to  $2;  Toledo  section,  barrels,  No.  1, 
$1.50  per  doz.;  No.  2,  $1;  gooseberries,  16-qt. 
crt.,  $2;  leaf  lettuce,  lettuce  bskt.,  25c;  head 
lettuce,  25  to  35c;  onions,  bchs.,  6  to  8c;  pars¬ 
ley,  2  doz.  bch.  bskts.,  mostly  60c;  peas,  lialf- 
bu.  bskts.,  75  to  85c;  radishes,  2-doz.  beh. 
bskts.,  small,  red  type.  25  to  35c;  raspberries, 
red,  16-qt.  crt.,  $5  to  $6;  black,  32-qt.  crts.,  $7 
to  $8;  spinach,  10-lb.  lettuce  bskts.,  25  to  30c; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskts.,  h.h.,  wrapi>ed,  medium 
size,  90c  to  $1. 

Cleveland  Livestock. — Ilogs. — 160  to  250  lbs., 
$10  to  $11;  250  to  280  lbs.,  $9.85  to  $10;  sows, 
$7.75;  pigs,  $10;  stags,  $5.75.  Cattle. — Com¬ 
mon  steers,  $6  to  $7.50;  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.50; 
good  grain  feds  held  above  $11.50;  cows,  $5.25 
to  $6.50;  few  up  to  $7  and  above.  Medium 
bulls,  $5.50  and  $7;  all  cutters,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
calves,  good  and  choice  vealers,  $13  to  $14; 
practical  veal,  top,  $14;  weighty  calves,  $10.50 
to  $12.50.  Sheep. — Good  and  choice  lambs,  $11 
to  $11.50;  top,  $12;  common  and  medium  grades, 
$8.50  to  $10.50;  fat  ewes,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  de¬ 
sirable  weights  up  to  400,  package  wethers, 
$4.50.  F.  S.  H. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  belts., 
60  to  90c;  beet  greens,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  beets, 
doz.  belts.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60 
to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  30c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1.75  to  $2;  celery,  doz.  belts.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  cucumbers,  li.h.,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.50;  green 
onions,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  green  peas,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  kale,  bu.,  50c;  lettuce,  Boston, 
head,  crt.,  50  to  60c;  doz.  heads,  25c;  curly, 
crt.,  50  to  60c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c; 
100  belts.,  50  to  60c;  rhubarb,  doz.  belts.,  30  to 
35c;  romaine,  doz.  belts.,  25  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  30  to  40c;  string  beans,  12-lb.  bskt.,  45  to 
65c;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  50  to  65c;  toma¬ 
toes,  li.h.,  12-lb.  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits.- — Cherries,  white,  lb.,  7  to  10c;  black, 
lb.,  7  to  10c;  red,  sweet,  lb.,  7  to  10c;  Na¬ 
poleon,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  red,  sour,  lb.,  4  to  5c; 
currants,  red,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  gooseberries,  lb., 
10c;  raspberries,  black,  crt.,  $5.50  to  $7;  Shaffer, 
crt.,  $7;  red,  crt.,  $8.50  to  $9;  strawberries,  32- 
qt.  crt.,  $8  to  $9. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to  25c; 
broilers,  light,  lb.,  20  to  21c;  chickens,  lb.,  18 
to  22c:  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  light,  lb., 
18e;  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  ducks,  lb.,  20c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  28 
to  30c;  grade  A,  29c;  grade  B,  28c;  small  lots, 
doz.,  30c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2  to  $2.25. 


“Does  the  boss  know  the  seaffoklin’s 
come  down?”  “ ’E  ough  to — he’s  under¬ 
neath  it.” — Memphis  Scimiter. 
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America’s 
Finest 

Thompsons 

g»/MPERIAL'RINGLET 

hihiium  W  Havre  ft 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Going  Out  of  Business 

#Your  last  chance  to  (get  the  most  wonderful 
Barred  Rock  blood  in  the  world  at  a  very  low 
costl  Birds  now  for  sale  the  finest  in  all  our 
61  years  of  breeding.  The  very  best  to  be  obtained. 
Single  Males  $10  up:  trios  $20  up;  pens  $35  up. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Special  Sales  List. 


Lock  Box  200 
AMENIA 
NEW  YORK 


■  rs  a  rm»inT»fnniim»ii 


"Purebred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7o  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  190*  lire  delivery  guaranteed. 

CM  AS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  McCLUUK,  PA. 


WENErS  CHICKS 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . $12.00  $46.00  $110.00 

Wyan-Rock,  Bram -Rock  Cross  ..  12.00  46.00  110.00 

W.  h.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 


WFNF  fHIfK  FARMS  _  pePt.A^ 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Can  a  Hen  Work 

with  These  Inside  Her? 


N-K’S  DO  THE  TRICK 
WHERE  THE  WORMS  ARE 


Poultry  worms  are  more  harmful  than  they 
look.  Large  round  and  tape  worms  kill 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chickens  and 
turkeys  every  year.  For  a  long  time  poultry- 
men  have  been  seeking  a  safe,  sure,  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of  avoiding  this  terrible  loss. 
That’s  why  N-K  Tablets  made  such  a  hit. 
They  provide  individual  doses  of  fresh, 
powerful  Nicotine  and  Kamala,  the  two 
vermifuges  on  which  all  authorities  agree. 
Encased  in  seamless,  airtight,  insoluble 
coating  only  broken  by  the  gizzard.  NICO¬ 
TINE  AND  KAMALA  IS  THUS  DE¬ 
POSITED  FRESH  RIGHT  ON  THE 
WORMS.  Get  a  supply  without  delay  at 
your  dealer’s  or  by  mail. 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock  at  $8.00  per  100; 
$2.1.50  per  300;  $38.00  per  500;  $75.00  per 
1000.  Two  big  hatches  every  week. 
Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER.  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


Tanci  ed  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  6.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Reds .  6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  *.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

500  lots  fee  less— 1000  lots  lc  less,  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

O.  I\  LEI8TEK,  Box  IS,  McAlisterville,  Penns. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

SPECIAL  JULY  AND  AUGUST  PRICES 

liarretl  Hocks,  $5.00-100.  $87. 50-500 
W  IVvandottes,  $1.25-50,  $6.50-100,  $40-500 
Hear)  mixed,  $7.50-100.  $85-500 
8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $7.00-100 
Wh.  Hocks,  $6-100,  $86-500.  S.L.Wyan.  $9-100 
from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McAI.I8TEKVII.LK,  PENNA. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  lleds . 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

Barred  Rock? . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

White  Leghorns.. 

2.25 

4. 00 

7.00 

2  50 

4  50 

8-00 

2  00 

375 

6.00 

500  lots  kjc  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Eree  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Strickler’s  Tancred-Barron  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  July  28;  Aug.,  4-1 1-18-25 

Extra  choice.  Quality  chicks  from  large 
size  heavy  laying  hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs. 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live 
del.  guaranteed.  $8  per  100;  $39  per  500: 
$77  per  1000.  White  Rocks  $9  per  100; 

_  $44  per  500.  Can  ship  C.  O.  I).  Catalog. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 

BROILER  Slo  CHICKS 

Light  Breeds,  $10  per  100.  Light  and  Heavy,  $12. 
Heavy  $14.  Small  Quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little .  higher.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties.  Custom 

Hatching.  We  hatch  all  year.  Started  chicks  priced 

according  to  age.  Send  for  folder, 
aecoruig  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 

349  Main  Street,  HACKENSACK.  N,  J,  Phone  2-1603. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  25  .50  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed....  2.00  8.50  fi.OO 

Mixed .  1.75  8.00  5.00 

Delivery  guaranteed— Order  at  once. 

LONGS'  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


p$ 


N-K 


1&— 

^  TABLETS 

Guaranteed  “ Satisfaction  or  your  money  back” 


SEE  YOUIt  DEALER;  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money-  order  or  stamps,  i  ndieating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  Size 

-  50 - $1.00  30 _ $  .65 

100 _  1.75  100  _  1  00 

300 _  7.00  500  . .  4.50 

1000 _ 12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  133  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  l*a. 


Concentrated  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

28*  milk  solids,  6*  lactic  acid,  thick  as  custard  with 
no  foreign  ingredients.  Reduces  toe-picking  and  lessens 
danger  from  coecidiosis.  Increases  egg  production  and 
promotes  fertility  and  hatchability.  Good  for  chicks, 
broilers  and  laying  hens.  Sold  direct  from  the  factory  in 
barrels  of  about  485  lbs.  Half  barrels,  about  300  lbs. 
Write  lor  Prices 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Titusville,  Pa. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  2,50,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants  V 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


Poultry  Charcoal 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  1  00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -Wyckoff  Strain. .  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

fee  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh..  BI.,  Bf.  and  Br.  Leg. $2. 00  $4.00  $7  $34 

Rocks,  Wyandottes .  2.50  5.00  9  44 

Heavy  Broilers  . 2.50  5.00  8  39 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75  3.60  6  30 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 


500 

*32.50 

37.50 


lOOO 


70.00 


35.00 


Tancred  Strain  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *7.00 

BarredRocks .  S.00 

S.  C.  Rada .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 7.50 

Light  Mixed .  «.00 

Dess  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100*  live  delivery.  1*.  O 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop, 

United  Thone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


BABY 


CHIX 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox .  J2.75  *5.00  55 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  2.25  3.75  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  3.75  7.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

On  500  lots  X.c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  20  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


iKlLe^KornS'Rec 

Is  'Rocks'Wyandoti 

g™l 

les  i 

llgggy 

W.  LEG 

Prices  a 

A! 

HAH 

HORNS  s.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  W1 

5c  16c  Uc 

ro  per  100.  .July  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  o^ers  of  50  Chicl 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  A  fow  WEANED  PULLETS 
breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  < 

BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford 

f AN  D0TTES 

ISc 

;s  add  $1.00. 

’ircular. 

,  Conn. 

Trap-Nesting;  A  Vocation 
for  Semi-Invalids 

To  the  poultry  man  who  is  willing  to 
devote  the  time,  thought  and  energy  to 
getting  the  most  from  his  flock,  trap- 
nesting  oilers  a  sure  way  and  well  repays 
the  extra  exertion.  It  can  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  man  who  wishes  to  put 
all  of  his  time  into  it,  or  to  the  ability 
of  the  semi-invalid  who  is  able  to  do  a 
few  minutes  of  light  work  at  regular 
periods  dinting  the  day ;  and  is  was  as 
one  of  the  last  mentioned  class  that  I 
gained  my  experience  in  trap-nesting. 

A  few  years  ago,  having  been  partially 
incapacitated.  I  managed  to  build  a 
■double-walled  coop  10x10  feet.  It  had 
the  ordinary  shed  roof  and  faced  the 
south.  Three  glass  windows  were  on  the 
east  side,  and  were  protected  by  poultry 
wire.  I  made  two  openings,  about  three 
feet  square,  six  inches  from  the  roof,  in 
the  front  of  the  house.  These  openings 
were  also  covered  with  poultry  wire  and 
were  open  at  all  times  except  the  coldest 
days  in  Winter  when  they  were  covered 
by  burlap  frames.  I  made  a  1  so  a  door 
and  two  windows  in  the  front  of  the 
building.  Nine  trap-nests  of  my  own 
design  were  built,  but  I  found  biter  that 
12  would  have  been  better. 

The  first  flock  (White  Plymouth 
Rocks)  placed  in  the  coop  consisted  of 
(50  hens  and  three  roosters  and  at  no 
time,  were  they,  allowed  outside  of  the 
building.  This  number  was  soon  cut  down 
as  the  trap-nest  began  to  point  out  the 


high,  while  number  1G  laid  but  1G  eggs 
during  the  same  period.  It  would  seem, 
then  that  number  12  would  be  the  best 
hen  from  which  to  hatch  but,  she  was 
small  and  of  poor  shape.  However,  in¬ 
telligent  selection  of  the  male  bird  and 
care  in  selecting  after  generations,  might 
perpetuate  the  laying  qualities  and  iru- 
prove  size  and  shape. 

A  dry  mash  was  kept  in  the  coop  at 
all  times  and  scratch  food  was  given 
twice  a  day.  Green  food  in  Summer  con¬ 
sisted  of  clover,  grass,  lettuce,  beet  tops, 
etc.;  in  Winter  mangel  wurzels  and 
cabbage,  and  this  green  food  was  a  very 
important  part  of  their  diet.  The  earth 
floor  was  always  covered  with  a  litter  of 
straw  which  had  to  be  renewed  frequently. 
Insect  powder  and  liquid  were  used 
freely ;  much  of  the  powder  being 
sprinkled  into  their  dust-bath. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  trap¬ 
nesting;  the  financial  returns  are  larger 
than  by  ordinary  methods,  more  interest 
and  enthusiasm  is  aroused,  and  a  genuine 
feeling  of  affection  for  our  feathered 
friends  is  created.  After  trap-nesting  a 
few  weeks  the  hens  cease  to  be  Plymouth 
Rocks,  or  Leghorns,  or  some  other  breed, 
and  become  individuals,  each  with  its 
own  characteristics,  good  and  bad  traits, 
and  peculiarities  of  appearance  and 
action.  One  great  disadvantage  is  that 
much  time  must  he  taken  during  the  day 
to  visit,  the  coops  and  liberate  the  hens 
from  the  nests  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
eggs  laid,  for  this  must  he  done  several 
times  daily.  Another  disadvantage  is  the 


The  Turkeys 

loafers.  It  was  not  long  until  the  coop 
contained  but  GO  hens,  hut  these  liens 
gave  me  a  profit  of  .$150  in  one  year.  1 
bought  all  their  grain  and  straw  for  litter 
and  raised  nothing  hut  their  green  food. 

Before  beginning  to  trap-nest,  my  hens 
averaged  GO  eggs  per  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  trap-nesting  the  average 
was  155  eggs;  several  having  gone  over 
the  200  mark  which  was  a  good  record 
at  that  time.  The  pen  was  visited  once 
every  1  '/■>  hours  during  daylight  and  the 
hens  released  from  the  nests  and  a  record 
kept  of  those  that  had  laid,  each  hen 
having  a  numbered  hand  on  her  leg. 
Quite  a  few  eggs  were  sold  for  hatching 
purposes  and  brought  a  better  price  than 
table  eggs.  Many  cockerels  also  were  sold 
for  breeding  purposes  at  much  higher 
than  butcher's  prices.  Ilad  my  stock  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind  I  could  not  have 
sold  iit  these  prices  and  my  profit  would 
not  have  been  as  large. 

The  trap-nest  brought  out  many  in¬ 
teresting  facts,  one  being  that  several  of 
the  liens  were  easily  tamed  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  being  handled,  while  others  were 
always  hostile  and  would  fly  from  tln> 
nest  at  every  opportunity.  Size  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  laying  quali¬ 
ties  as  one  of  the  smallest  hens,  well 
below  standard  weight,  was  one  of  the 
best  layers.  Redness  of  comb  and  con¬ 
tinual  singing  was  not  always  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  laying  hen.  as  one  of  the  most 
healthy  appearing  and  acting  liens  was 
found  to  lay  but  one  egg  in  seven  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  she  was  killed 
and  found  to  have  a  pin  inhedded  in  her 
gizzard.  The  pin  was  covered  with  a 
coating  of  skin  and  injured  her  3u  no 
other  way  than  to  impair  her  laying 
ability.  Another  one,  apparently  healthy, 
was  found  to  lay  hut  two  eggs  in  five 
months.  After  trap-nesting  a  few  months, 
the  hens  whose  records  did  not  reach  an 
average  of  130  eggs  per  year  were  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Bullets  laid  better  than  hens 
when  eggs  were  high  ;  however,  some  of 
the  hens  were  good  Winter  layers. 

Here  is  a  year’s  record  of  two  of  the 
best  layers :  ^ 

Number  12  laid  as  follows:  Sept,  li 
eggs;  Oct.  20;  Nov.  18;  Dec.  18;  Jan. 
19;  Feb.  17;  March  IS;  April  20;  May 
1G;  June  12;  July  18;  Aug.  15;  total 
208. 

Number  16  laid.  Sept.  24;  Oct.  20; 
Nov.  4;  Dec.  0;  Jan.  0;  Feb.  12;  March 
2G ;  April  2G ;  May  24;  June  26;  July 
21;  Aug.  25;  total  208. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  hens  laid  the 
same  number  of  eggs,  hut  that  number 
1°  laid  72  eggs  during  the  months  ot 
Nov.,  Dec.,  Jan.  and  Feb.  when  eggs  were 


are  Growing 

regret  with  which  one  disposes  of  hens 
that  have  become  no  longer  profitable, 
and  this  occurs,  usually,  after  their  second 
laying  year.  But  time  must  be  taken  to 
give  them  the  proper  care,  and  sentiment 
must  have  no  influence  with  the  poultry- 
man  or  woman,  who  would  bring  a  flock 
up  to  the  highest  peak  of  production. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  I  did 
this  work.  During  that  time  egg  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  increased,  and  200  eggs  per 
year  per  hen  is  no  longer  a  high  mark 
difficult  of  attainment. 

I  will  not  guarantee  that  the  profit  will 
now'  he  $5  per  hen,  as  I  made,  hut  it  will 
he  large  enough  to  justify  the  extra  work 
and  expense.  F.  s.  H. 

Ohio 


Blindness  in  Rooster 

I  have  a  small  bantam  rooster,  which 
lias  been  very  sick  for  some  time.  His 
trouble  seems  to  he  Jill  in  his  head ;  eyes 
seem  to  be  blind  as  lie  continually  picks 
in  the  air  for  Bis  food,  and  I  have  to 
hold  the  pan  very  close  to  his  hill  so  that 
he  can  reach  it.  I  have  been  bathing  his 
eyes  with  boric  acid  water.  mp.s.  f.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

Blindness  in  fowls  may  come  from  sev¬ 
eral  known  causes,  very  likely  from  a 
number  of  unknown  ones.  It  may  occur 
with  chronic  coecidiosis,  worm  infestation 
and  roup.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can 
be  done  for  it  and,  of  course,  only  the  de¬ 
sire  to  save  a  pet  or  specially  valuable 
bird  would  justify  continued  individual 
treatment.  A  nutritional  disease  due  to 
deficiency  in  some  of  the  needed  vita¬ 
mins  might  he  added  to  the  above  list  of 
causes  of  blindness  hut  this  is  not  apt 
to  occur  in  any  Well-fed  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Corn  Bread 

Two  cups  corn  meal,  one  cup  wheat 
flour,  one  egg.  salt,  one  tablespoon  fat. 
one  tablespoon  molasses,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  warm  milk  to  make  a 
thin  batter.  Bake  at  once. 

MRS.  B.  b.  \V. 


A  gasoline  shortage  is  predicted  for 
the  year  2000.  By  that  time,  however, 
the  cars  will  he  so  thick  that  they  can’t 
move,  anyhow,  so  it  really  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter.” — Altoona  Tribune. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  The  historic  “scythe 
tree”  of  Civil  War  memory  and  the 
“Patriarch  elm,”  estimated  to  be  more 
than  350  years  old  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
were  heavily  damaged  by  an  electrical 
storm,  accompanied  by  rain  of  cloudburst 
proportions,  which  swept  Western  New 
York  July  10.  Fires  were  started  by 
lightning  and  hundreds  of  uprooted  trees 
and  telephone  poles  blocked  the  streets 
with  debris  and  fallen  wires.  The 
“scythe  tree”  received  its  name  from  a 
scythe  hung  in  its  crotch  by  a  young 
farmer  when  he  left  for  the  Civil  War, 
saying,  “Let  it  hang  there  until  I  return,” 
He  never  came  back. 

Leonard  Orville  Sabine,  flying  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  Myron  L.  Bennett,  a  student 
pilot  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  were  killed 
July  10  as  a  plane  in  which  they  were 
flying  from  the  Hampden  airport  at 
Hampden,  Conn.,  fell  into  a  field  at 
Rockville,  Md.,  less  than  a  mile  from 
Sabine’s  home,  where  he  was  bound  for 
a  vacation.  Both  men  were  dead  when 
witnesses  reached  the  wreckage. 

Five  Kansas  City  men  who  flew  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  a  fishing  trip,  four  of 
them  prominent  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  the  fifth  a  transport 
pilot,  met  death  near  Aransas  Pass, 
Texas,  July  10  when  their  airplane  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  air  and  crashed  to  the 
ground.  Persons  who  saw  the  plane  fall 
and  inspected  the  wreckage  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ship  had  been  struck  by 
a  bolt  of  lightning. 

Detective  William  Codd  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  and  Joseph  Galleee, 
an  operative  for  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  announced  July  10  the 
arrest  of  two  men  whom  they  believe  to 
be  members  of  an  arson  ring  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  detectives’  estimate,  has 
caused  fire  losses  of  about  $1,000,000  to 
private  homes  and  business  establish¬ 
ments  in  various  cities  during  the  past 
year  or  more.  The  prisoners  are  Louis 
Kostos,  44  years  old,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
William  Mallas,  28  years  old,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  They  are  accused  of  arranging 
to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a  prominent 
business  man  near  Morristown,  N.  J. 
The  detectives  said  they  hope  to  arrest 
a  third  man  in  Philadelphia.  They  at¬ 
tributed  the  firing  of  a  candy  factory  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  $300,000  losses,  and 
the  burning  of  other  buildings  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Atlantic  City  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  the  activities  of  the  ring. 
Kostos  and  Mallas  had  been  trailed  for 
two  months  prior  to  their  arrest  on 
charges  of  arson,  conspiracy  and  larceny, 
on  which  they  are  being  held  in  the 
county  jail  for  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury. 

A  number  of  small  buildings  were 
shaken  perceptibly  by  an  earthquake  at 
Marion,  O.,  July  10.  The  tremor,  ap¬ 
parently  a  localized  disturbance,  was  of 
slight  intensity,  lasting  only  a  few 
second.  No  damage  was  reported. 

Objections  by  residents  near  West¬ 
chester  County’s  only  airport  at  Armonk, 
N.  Y.,  to  the  dust  said  to  be  raised  by  the 
airplanes  have  resulted  in  the  indictment 
of  the  Westchester  Airport  Corporation 
on  charges  of  maintaining  a  public  nui¬ 
sance,  it  was  revealed  July  11  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Frank  H.  Coyne.  The 
indictment  charges  that  the  dust  raised  by 
the  taking  off  and  landing  of  planes 
“endangers  the  comfort,  repose,  health 
and  safety  of  a  considerable  number  of 
persons.” 

An  injunction  restraining  the  County 
Board  of  Freeholders  from  proceeding 
with  construction  of  an  airport  directly 
opposite  a  new  $220,000  school  Avas 
sought  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  11  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Wayne  township.  The 
board  contends  that  aircraft  flying  over 
the  school  will  distract  teachers  and 
pupils  because  of  the  noise  and  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  dangerous  condition  which  will 
render  the  property  useless  as  a  school. 
Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  300- 
acre  tract  for  the  airport  site  was  started 
on  March  19. 

Scorching  hot  weather  from  which  the 
Middle  West  suffered  July  8-11  is  blamed 
for  25  deaths  in  Iowa,  24  in  Missouri, 
eight  in  Illinois,  10  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  three  in  Nebraska  and  twro  in 
Kansas,  a  total  of  72  in  that  short  time 
Bismarck,  N.  D.,  is  well  up  north  but 
it  had  a  record  figure  of  102  July  11. 
This  is  the  highest  known  since  the 
weather  bureau  was  established.  The 
mercury  Avithin  six  months  has  ranged 
in  Bismarck  from  23  degrees  minus  to 
plus  102.  Davenport,  la.,  had  a  tempera¬ 
ture  og  102 ;  Omaha  104 ;  Des  Moines 
102  and  the  farmers  in  Central  Iowa  re¬ 
ported  readings  as  high  as  110  at  Boone 
and  West  Union.  Kansas  City  had  100 
and  8t.  Louis  had  many  prostrations  and 
100  degrees.  Before  the  end  of  the  heat 
wave  July  14  a  total  of  173  deaths  Avere 
caused  by  it. 

A  wild  ride  by  an  intoxicated  taxi 
driver  cost  the  lives  of  three  men  July 
11  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Avhen  his  car  ran 
into  the  men  waiting  in  the  str.eet  for 
a  bus.  The  driver,  Alexander  Duff, 
pleaded  guilty  to  driving  Avhile  intoxi¬ 
cated  Avhen  arraigned  in  court  and  Avas 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison.  He  will  be 
charged  with  manslaughter.  Patrick 
O’Meara,  keeper  of  a  saloon  in  which 
Duff  said  that  he  bought  three  drinks 
before  crashing  into  the  crowd,  Avas 
arrested  on  orders  from  the  District 
Attorney  and  Avill  be  jointly  charged  Avith 
manslaughter,  second  degree,  as  an  ac- 


cesory  before  the  fact.  Duff.  whose  only 
previous  police  record  shows  public  in¬ 
toxication,  faces  30  years  in  State  prison 
if  convicted. 

Two  miners  were  killed  and  six  were 
injured  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  three 
buildings  at  the  Ilomestake  Gold  Mine 
at  Lead.  S.  D.,  July  11.  Scotty  East  and 
Sidney  Wellman  Avere  the  miners  killed. 
They  Avere  in  the  elevator  cage  Avhen  the 
engineer  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  had  to 
run  from  the  flames.  They  dropped  2,000 
feet  to  the  2,300  foot  level  of  the  shaft. 
The  fire  was  confined  to  the  surface 
levels.  About  600  men  at  work  in  the 
mine  were  brought  to  safety  by  means 
of  ladders  and  hoists.  The  damage  to 
the  Ilomestake  Mine  was  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  mine,  in  the  northern 
Black  Hills,  is  the  largest  producer  of 
gold  in  the  L^nited  States. 

Stephen  Adkin  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  died 
in  a  hospital  at  Lewes,  Del.,  July  14,  from 
injuries  received  in  a  collision  of  his 
automobile  Avith  an  airplane.  Four  of 
the  seven  persons  in  the  airplane  were 
slightly  injured.  The  plane  was  making 
a  landing  near  Rehoboth  with  passengers 
who  had  been  taken  up  for  a  short  flight 
Avhen  it  collided  Avith  Adkin’s  car  just 
after  it  had  crossed  a  small  bridge  over  a 
stream.  The  automobile  was  turned  over 
and  Adkin,  its  only  occupant,  was  thrown 
out. 

John  McClaren,  16  years  old,  of 
Oaklyn,  N.  J.,  accepted  a  dare  July  14 
and  was  shocked  to  death  by  electric 
wires.  Clad  in  his  bathing  suit  and 
watched  my  a  group  of  swimming  com¬ 
panions,  he  climbed  a  30-foot  steel  tower, 
one  of  a  chain  Avhich  carries  the  high- 
poAvered  electric  Avires  from  Conowingo, 
Md.,  to  points  in  southern  New  Jersey. 
As  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  wires 
there  were  sparks  and  a  loud  crackling 
noise  and  the  boy  plunged  into  a  gully 
near  the  “swimming  hole.”  Forty-four 
thousand  volts  had  passed  through  his 
body.  Policemen,  summoned  by  frightened 
companions  of  the  boy,  found  him  dead. 
One  hand  and  one  foot  had  been  badly 
burned  and  body  burns  were  caused  by 
the  wet  bathing  suit. 


Can  the  Surplus  Birds 

To  can  chicken,  dress  as  for  a  fricas¬ 
see,  and  pack  in  jars  previously  sterilized, 
either  cooked  or  uncooked.  Many  of  our 
readers  prefer  to  cook  the  meat  as  for 
steAV  or  fricassee,  or  it  may  be  fried. 
Others  prefer  to  pack  it  uncooked.  Sea¬ 
son,  then  pack  in  jar,  pour  in  broth  to 
come  within  two  inches  of  top,  -  put  on 
rubber  and  lid,  seal  lightly,  and  process 
two  hours.  If  the  meat  is  put  in  jar 
without  cooking,  process  three  hours. 
Then  seal  tight  Avithout  opening.  If  the 
chicken  is  fried  or  cooked  in  the  oven, 
make  gravy  Avith  boiling  water,  and  pour 
this  into  the  can.  Most  housekeepers 
think  it  easier  to  pack  after  cooking,  but 
if  packed  uncooked  it  may  be  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways  afterAvards.  Many 
have  written  us  that  they  only  process 
the  cooked  meat  one  to  one  and  one-half 
hours,  but  meat  is  not  as  easy  to  keep  as 
vegetables,  and  we  think  the  longer 
period  is  needed. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

that  have  been  started,  full  of  vigor,  baby  Turkeys, 
Broilers  and  a  number  of  especially  good  Tom 
Turkeys;  one-quarter  wild,  also  hen  Turkey  Breed¬ 
ers  now  being  offered  by  CIFRE’S  NEW  ENGLAND 
TURKEY  FARM,  Medway,  Mass. 


«s°  ’&  chicks 

I  are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis-  ! 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the  I 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested  j 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Gloverdale  S.C.  White  Leghorns Tr^®esT;<iBr2eoxTarS 

The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always’  ’ 
Early  discount  on  Official  Breeding  males;  mated  pens, 
Bullets  6  weeks  to  laying  age.  Write  for  catalog. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  K.F.D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


6000  Trexler  w„»;  Leghorn  PULLETS 

V  V  V  V  Byed  from  our  high-produc-  TllLLtlM 
ing,  selected  hens  and  raised  on  clean  ranges.  Prices 
reasonable.  TREXLER  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


2500  b^.rt°en  Leghorn  PULLETS  f2re^rgoidrS; 

10  wks.  old  $1.50.  Good  healthy  stock.  No  culls.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  JOHN  SOPRANO,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— A1I  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  1954,  Mansfield,  O. 


Mammoth  TlIRlfPYQ  Day-old  babyTurkeys- 
BRONZE  I  univu  I  O  Poults.  Broilers, 
,  Breeders.  Well  hi  ed  and  vigorous.  CIFRE’S  New 
,  England  Turkey  Farm,  Village  St.,  Medway,  Mass. 


1 2  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 

$2. 00-15.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

on  HORNING’S  Bourbon  Red  POULTS,  July  9  hatched, 
0  V  80c  each.  FLONA  HORNING,  Owego,  New  York 

IKICQ  AVhite  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
U  W  l\  Li  1 11 U  O  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  2Gth  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

MTrKI  nirc  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 

UUVIlLilllUJ  quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS-szg  Per  Hundred. 
1,1  small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER,  Uansomville,  N.  Y. 


Yon  get  maximum  prof¬ 
its  in  terms  of  cash 
income  and  improved 
herd  or  flock  by  using 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds. 


With  pasture  feeding  use  Herd  Helth 
1 6%  or  Park  &  Pollard 
Fitting  Ration. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  ■  Milk- 
Maid  24%  ■  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Hcrd-Helth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  .  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Rosemont  Pullets 

8,000  Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

Every  single  bird  is  an  offspring  from  the  justly  famous  Rosemont 

Qualified  Breeding  Flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  -  -  -  -  -  -10  weeks  old  $1.00  each 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 12  weeks  old  $1.15  each 

Ready-to-lay  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I,  Reds  \  t  , 

February  and  March  Hatch  j . $1-70  each 

White  Wyandottes . 12  to  14  weeks  old  $1.30  each 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Blood  Tested]  -  -  -  10  weeks  bid  $1.35  each 

and  State  Supervised  J  -  -  -  -  16  weeks  old  $1.60  each 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Money  Order.  All  Shipments  F.  O.  B.  Rosemont 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  6  HATCHERY  hunterdon^county^newTTiersey 


SPECIAL /EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


VIGOROUS.  PURE-BRED,  HEAVY  LAYERS— 

Guaranteed  100%  alive.  15  25  50  100 

Wh„  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$1.50  $2.25  $4.00  $7.75 
Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  White  Wyan.  .. .  1.75  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyand.  ..  2.00  2.75  5.25  9.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants.  VVh.  Orps. 

Lt.  Brahmas  .  2.50  3.50  6.75  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted  (Rocks,  Reds. 

Wyan.,  etc.)  .  1.50  2.25  4.25  8.00 

ADA  HATCHERY,  R.  15,  ADA,  0.  Ref.  1st  Natl.  Bk. 


PULLETS 

Several  thousand  April  and  May  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  following  prices: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  8-wks.-old,  80c  each; 
12-wks.-old,  95c  each.  BARRED  ROCKS,  12- 
wks.-cld,  $1  each.  R,  I.  REDS,  12-wks.-old, 
$1.05  each. 

All  pullets  from  carefully  selected  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  purebred  and  healthy.  No  culls  or  weak¬ 
lings.  Now  ready  for  shipment. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Dept.  R,  E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $  8.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes  .  ..  .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

100#  liye,  prepaid  delivery.  Ca«  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


1  >TTT.T.  ETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready-to-lay.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices 
reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  1629 


Barron  Leghorns  $7.00 — 100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00— 100 

Mixed  7.00—100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAlistervllle,  Pa, 


A(J|fl|#Q _ O  ~  Barred  Rocks 

UlllUlVO - OC  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 

400  or  more,  half  cent  less. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  S, 


Barred  Rock  18.00-100 
White  Rock.  8.50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 
Safe  delivery. 

Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  8c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100# 
Jive  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Reaver  Springs,  Fenna. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

tIAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Started  Chicks 


6-wk.-old  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  tested 
stock.  L.  nAMBLIN  •  Wilson,  New  York 


FOR  SALE : 

2,000  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  and  May  hatched,  selected  from  choice  breeding 
stock  and  from  a  very  high  standard  utility  flock. 
Also  500  yearling  White  Leghorn  breeding  hens,  extia 
large  and  splendid  type. 

Heart’s  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York 


PULLETS 


Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  March  Hatched  $1.75; 
April  Hatch  $1.50;  May  Hatch 
$1.26.  Choice  Cockerels  for 
table  use;  2-3  pounds  $1.25  each.  Ship  C.  O.  II.  what 
you  need.  \V.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Telephone  1085. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Raneomvllle,  N.  Y. 


DULLETS 

iru  Mnnmniilli  1—4 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS— 10  weeks 
and  older.  Reasonable  prices.  De¬ 
livered.  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Monmouth  Jet.,  H.  J.,  C.  H.  Chandler,  Phone  Pliimboro  628 


LS.  C.  W. 
EGHORN 

Circular. 


Pill  I  FTS  frorrl  N-  Y-  state  Certified  and 
■  uu.L  1  «)  Supervised  Hens,  disease  free. 
H1IY,  MAYER  &  SON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  see  that  our  old  friend  ,T.  I’.  S. 
Strickler  is  again  on  the  road  under  the 
name  of  Union  Control  Corporation, 
Coudersport,  Pa.  This  time  he  is  offering 
a  product  “Ucco”  for  the  control  of  in¬ 
sects,  etc.  His  agent  called  here  this 
morning  and  started  with  the  same  old 
story  of  establishing  a  local  agency  with 
the  sub-dealers  in  the  different  localities 
around  here.  But  having  been  caught 
once  I  asked  him  who  was  recommending 
the  product.  He  seemed  like  a  very  good 
earnest  salesman,  but  evidently  had  not 
looked  up  the  company  he  was  represent¬ 
ing,  and  went  out  with  a  different 
opinion  1  believe.  w.  A.  n. 

New  York 

The  above  report  will  serve  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  those  approached  by  Strickler 
or  his  agents  to  look  up  the  record  of  the 
Union  Control  Corporation  before  en¬ 
tering  into  any  contract  or  agreement 
with  them.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  full  information  of  the  methods 
of  the  company.  Also  the  court  records 
of  Adams  County,  Pa.,  will  enlighten 
anyone  who  might  have  reason  to  look 
them  up.  We  believe  it  is  true  that 
honorable  men  may  at  times  take  the 
agency  for  the  company  without  any 
suspicion  that  the  business  is  not  fairly 
conducted  and  the  goods  meritorious  for 
the  purposes  recommended. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  es¬ 
timating  that  fraudulent  advertising  robs 
the  American  public  of  $500,000,000  a 
year,  is  striving  to  eliminate  this  loss, 
and  claims  that  for  the  first  six  months 
the  public  was  saved  over  $50,000,000. 

Citing  some  of  the  workings  being  done 
in  this  direction,  the  commission  pointed 
out  that  its  investigators  found  in  one  of 
the  minor  cases  that  although  the  adver¬ 
tiser  occupied  one  small  room  and  em¬ 
ployed  only  one  assistant  he  was  doing 
a  business  of  almost  $00,000  a  year  with 
a  fake  physial  development  scheme. 

Another  case  revealed^  that  a  small 
advertiser  was  doing  $325,000  worth  of 
business  a  year  on  a  hair  treatment. 

An  anti-fat  advertiser,  against  whom 
the  commission  issued  a  cease  and  desist 
order,  was  found  to  be  doing  a  business 
of  approximately  $000,000  annually. 

We  have  many  times  had  occasion  to 
commend  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  which  organization 
cooperates  with  the  Commission  in 
suppressing  fraudulent  advertising  and 
promoters  of  easy-money  schemes.  The 
figures  given  above  showing  the  losses 
through  such  sources  are  appalling,  but 
our  own  experience  indicates  that  the 
estimates  of  losses  by  the  public  in 
swindles  are  modest.  The  B.  N.-Y.,  is 
doing  its  bit  in  this  line  of  work  and  is 
glad  to  lend  its  influence  to  the  efforts 
of  these  two  worthy  organizations  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

An  agent  has  been  canvassing  the 
upper  Bronx,  passing  out  cards  and  tak¬ 
ing  names  and  addresses  for  the  Adlon 
Sales  Organization,  saying  that  if  you 
were  lucky  in  having  your  name  drawn 
you  would  receive  a  lot  free.  I  not  being 
at  home,  my  wife  gave  them  her  name 
and  address.  The  other  night  they  came 
and  said  we  had  won  the  lot.  and  wanted 
us  to  go  down  and  look  at  the  property. 
I  said  if  the  lot  was  free  and  clear  and 
no  strings  attached  I  might  go  down  and 
see  it.  Here  is  the  catch.  They  wanted 
me  to  pay  $48  for  the  searching  of  the 
title  and  the  deed.  My  answer  to  them 
was  “I  am  not  interested.”  c.  u.  P.  K. 

New  York 

Here  is  the  “free  lot”  delusion  again. 
It  isn’t  free,  since  the  “lucky”  person  is 
asked  to  pay  $48  for  it,  and  from  our 
experience  with  such  propositions  in  the 
past,  this  amount  is  more  than  the  lot  is 
worth.  Usually  lots  .sold  on  such  a  plan 
are  not  of  sufficient  width  to  build  a 
house  on  them.  The  victim  is  then  in¬ 
duced.  if  possible,  to  buy  another  adjoin¬ 
ing  lot.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
subscriber  did  not  “bite." 

On  June  24,  1930.  a  postal  fraud  order 
was  issued  against  The  V reelands,  Inc., 
and  Clayt  Vreeland  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  concern  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
shampoo  and  a  preparation  for  “growing" 
hair  called  “Hairherbs,”  the  formula  for 
which  was  claimed  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Clayt  Vreeland  some  years  ago. 
Vreeland,  who  is  not  a  physician,  chemist 


or  pharmacist,  claimed  to  have  grown  his 
own  hair  with  “Hairherbs”  and  fre¬ 
quently  embodied  in  his  advertising  what 
purported  to  be  two  pictures  of  himself, 
one  showing  him  with  a  luxurious  growth 
of  hair  and  the  other,  labeled  “Here  Is 
How  I  Used  to  Look,”  depicting  the  scalp 
in  an  extremely  bald  condition. 

Vreeland’s  advertising  also  contained 
such  statements  as  “Bald  Men  Grow 
Hair  Quick,”  in  bold  type  and  repre¬ 
sented  that  “Hairherbs”  succeeded  where 
“hair  tonics”  fail  in  that  “it  gets  under 
the  skin,  right  down  into  the  hair  follicle 
itself,  and  supplies  nourishment  to  the 
one  ‘vital  .spot  where  nourishment  must 
be  supplied  to  cultivate  a  growth  of  hair.’ 

The  government  introduced  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  medical  experts  that  “Hairherbs” 
if  used  as  directed,  will  not  and  cannot 
grow  hair  “quickly”  or  otherwise,  nor 
will  it  “get  under  the  skin”  and  nourish 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  stop  the  hair  from 
falling  out  without  regard  to  the  cause, 
or  succeed  “where  hair  tonics  fail.” 
Many  customers  of  Vreelands1  were  in¬ 
duced  to  purchase  a  chemical  device  for 
heating  “Hairherbs”  although  the  testi¬ 
mony  showed  that  the  heating  of  the 
preparation  before  using  would  not  add 
to  its  value.  Extravagant  and  un¬ 
warranted  claims  were  made  for  the 
shampoo.  — -  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc. 

That  the  above  report  will  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  our  readers  is  evident  from 
the  many  inquiries  as  to  our  opinion  of 
the  claims  of  the  company  to  grow  new 
hair  on  bald  heads.  The  report,  con¬ 
firms  the  advice  universally  given  in¬ 
quirers. 

The  Turkey  Ilill  Rabbit  and  Poultry 
Company,  of  Haddam,  Conn.,  advertise  in 
a  small  stock  magazine  for  meat  rabbits 
and  poultry.  Their  letter  in  reply  to 
our  inquiry  states  them  to  be  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  150,000  lbs.  monthly,  quoting  25c 
per  pound,  to  be  shipped  by  express.  On 
June  10  we  shipped  one  crate  of  live  rab¬ 
bits  to  them,  holding  express  receipt  for 
this  shipment.  Not  having  received  any 
acknowledgment  or  remittance  from  them 
by  June  28  we  wrote  to  them.  This  let¬ 
ter  has  been  returned  to  us  with  the  post 
office  notification  “Refused.”  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  this  firm  appeared  in  a 
magazine  with  a  stated  circulation  of 
19,000  monthly.  We  have  taken  this 
matter  up  with  this  magazine,  but  do 
not  know  if  they  stand  back  of  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  As  this  advertiser  is  in  the 
East,  any  publicity  or  help  you  can  give 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  As  subscri¬ 
bers  we  are  well  aware  of  the  splendid 
work  you  have  done  in  cases  of  this  sort. 

Vermont.  a.  w.  b. 

This  party  evidently  left  no  address 
when  leaving  Haddam.  Conn.  It  proved 
an  easy  way  for  this  “fly-by-night”  in¬ 
dividual  to  secure  valuable  shipments  and 
not  pay  for  them.  If  shippers  would  only 
investigate  before  parting  with  their 
produce  all  such  losses  might  easily  be 
avoided. 

Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  in  giving  protection  to 
the  shippers  of  farm  produce  to  com¬ 
mission  firms  is  brought  out  in  a  report 
submitted  to  Commissioner  Berne  A. 
Pyrke  for  the  license  year  ending  June 
30.  1930. 

It  is  provided  in  the  law  that  every 
concern  receiving  any  kind  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  to  be  offered  for  sale  must  file  an 
application  with  the  Commissioner  for 
a  license  and  also  a  fidelity  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $3,000.  A  license  fee  of  $10  is 
required. 

The  Department  issued  033  licenses  to 
commission  merf-hants  during  the  year 
and  collected  $6,330  in  fees  for  these 
licenses.  Two  applications  for  licenses 
were  denied  by  the  Department  on  the 
ground  that  the  applicants  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  responsibility  and  good  faith  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  carry  on  the  commission  business. 
Bonds  totaling  $1.899. 000  have  been  filed 
with  the  Department  for  the  protection 
of  consignors. 

The  report  of  the  Department  shows 
14  failures  of  commission  merchants 
during  the  year,  seven  of  which  owed  249 
farmers  for  shipments  at  time  of  failure. 
In  six  of  the  seven  cases  the  Department 
collected  under  the  bond  $8,973.27  and 
turned  this  amount  over  to  shippers.  The 
total  amount  of  the  claims  against  the 
seven  houses  was  $15,S35.90  showing  a 
little  better  than  50  per  cent  of  collec¬ 
tions.  In  the  other  case  the  company  is 
being  liquidated.  The  report  shows  the 
degree  of  protection  in  shipping  to 
licensed  commission  house  as  compared 
with  no  protection  when  shipping  to 
dealers  or  concerns  not  doing  a  commis¬ 
sion  business.  The  necessity  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  bond  above  $3,000  is 
apparent.  Such  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  last  Winter  but  failed  to 
pass.  Shippers  can  facilitate  the  passage 
of  such  a  bill  in  the  next  .session  by  im¬ 
pressing  their  representatives  at  Albany 
with  the  necessity  for  it  and  demanding 
it  if  necessary. 


World’s  Poultry  Congress 

[This  is  now  being  held  in  London, 
England.  Prof  Willard  0.  Thompson,  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  chairman  of  the 
delegation  from  this  country,  sends  the 
following,  just  before  leaving:] 

On  July  5  M.  L.  Chapman  and  I  are 
sailing  on  the  S.  S.  Minnewaska  with 
the  FT.  S.  live  bird  exhibit  for  London 
This  exhibit  represents  practically  all  of 
the  poultry  raising  States  in  this  country 
and  covers  all  of  the  breeds  and  varieties 
of  economic  significance.  The  exhibit  has 
been  made  possible  through  donations  of 
money  by  friends  of  the  industry,  through 
the  donation  of  birds  from  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  and  through  the  whole-hearted  effort 
of  the  U.  S.  live  bird  exhibit  committee. 
It  is  thoroughly  a  co-operative  enterprise. 
The  birds  arrived  in  New  Brunswick 
safely  and  are  a  splendid  and  represen¬ 
tative  lot. 

The  names  of  those  sending  exhibits 
are  given  herewith  : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  Walter 
Bishop,  Conn.;  Bradley  Bros.,  Mass. : 
Brielle  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. ;  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm.  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass. ;  Newton 
Cosh,  N.  .T. ;  J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons.  Pa.: 
Kerr  Chiekeries.  Inc.,  N.  J. ;  II.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Frank  II. 
Davey.  N.  Y. ;  IT.  R.  Fishel,  Ind. :  Adam 
F.  Poltl.  Wis. ;  Hayward  B.  Spangler,  N. 
J. ;  Wilburtha  Poultry  Farms,  N.  J. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Harry  N.  Con¬ 
ner,  N.  J. :  David  Hippie.  Ill.:  Henry 
Kennedy,  Wis.;  Kerlin  Farm.  Pa. 

Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  L. 
Armitage,  Ill. ;  Grover  C.  Newkirk,  N.  Y. 
Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Homer 

B.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Silver  Penciled  Plymouth  Rocks.  — 
John  F.  Knox,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes.— Charles  D.  Cleve¬ 
land.  N.  ,T. ;  ,T.  C.  Fishel  &  Son.  Ind.; 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Yogel,  Md. 

Buff  Wyandottes.  —  E.  E.  Backus, 
Mass.;  Ralph  W.  Sturtevant,  Mo. 

Partridge  Wvandottes. — B.  F.  Jones, 
Pa. 

Silver  Laced  'Wyandottes. — .T.  A.  Bist- 
line,  Fla. 

Golden  Laced  Wyandottes. — J.  S.  Pen¬ 
nington,  Ill. 

Columbian  Wyandottes. — Mrs.  C.  J. 
Doxtater.  N.  Y. ;  Richard  G.  Harwood. 
Mass. ;  Henry  D.  Polgreen.  N.  Y. ;  Aus¬ 
tin  G.  Warner.  N.  Y. ;  Wilkinson  &  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Pa. 

Black  Wyandottes. — Charles  II.  Nes¬ 
bitt,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Whites  R.  C.— Lyle  M. 
Gifford.  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  D.  S.  Newill.  Pa.: 
Martin  Norberg,  Neb. ;  I).  J.  Iludnall, 
Tenn. 

American  Dominiques.  —  Paramount 
Farms,  N.  ,T. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. — Grassland 
Farms,  II.  D.  Waston,  Miiss. ;  Homestead 
Farms.  Conn. :  ,T.  Clifton  Lambert,  N.  ,T. ; 
Kerr  Chiekeries,  N.  .T. ;  Michigan  It.  O. 
P.  Assn.,  Mich.:  Modern  Poultry  Farm. 
R.  1.:  Louis  I).  Schaible.  N.  J. ;  Walter 

J.  Sorrow,  Conn. ;  Sunnyfield  Farm, 
Conn. 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  —  Fish  Farms. 
Conn. :  ,T.  H.  Leet,  Ohio  ;  Marcy  Farms, 
N.  J. ;  Pennrington  Poultry  Farm,  N. 

C.  :  William  E.  Roth,  N.  J. 

Jersey  White  Giants. — Marcy  Farm, 
N.  J. ;  Pennrington  Poultry  Farm,  N.  C. 

Light  Brahmas.  —  Frank  P.  Johnson. 
Ind. :  Louis  F.  Meyer,  Md. ;  Ralph  8. 
Stafford.  N.  Y. 

Buff  Brahmas. — Percy  IT.  Tucker,  R. 
I. ;  Wild  Acre  Farm,  Ind. 

Black  Langshans. — George  .T.  Lewell, 
Mass. 

White  Langshans. — II.  S.  Noblitt,  Ind. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Dembro  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J. ;  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  TV  ash. ;  ,T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore. ;  Mar¬ 
shall  Farm.  Ala. :  Michigan  R.  O.  P. 
Assn.,  Mich ;  Michigan  R.  D.  P.  Assn., 
Mich.:  Charles  H.  Robinson,  Ill.;  Vree¬ 
land  Breeding  Farm.  N.  ,T. ;  Westchester 
Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y. ;  James  Poultry 
Farm.  Ohio ;  Mt.  Hope  Farm.  Mass. 

S.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns. — D.  L. 
Doig.  Mont. ;  Grove  Ilill  Poultry  Yards, 
Mass. 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. — D.  T.  Carlisle, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Jones,  Tenn.;  Knapp’s 
“Hi-Grade”  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio:  1).  W. 
Lowry,  Ya. 

Red  Leghorns. — K.  K.  Welday.  Ohio. 
Black-tailed  Red  Leghorns.  —  N.  J. 
Hoffman,  Wis. 

Columbian  Leghorns.  —  Richard  G. 
Harwood.  Mass. 

R.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns. — Jas.  J. 
DuBois,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas. — Ray  C.  Hook, 
Md. :  Frank  C.  Stier.  Ohio. 

8.  C.  Black  Minorcas. — Coventry  Farm, 
N.  J. :  Homestead  Poultry  Yards,  Pa. :  G. 

K.  IL  Game  Farm.  Pa. ;  Charles  G. 
Pape.  Ind. 

8.  C.  White  Minorcas. — Eden  C.  Booth, 
Mo.;  M.  E.  Fish,  Mo.;  R.  A.  Padgett. 
Mo.;  W.  II.  Paetzel,  Fla. 

8.  C.  Blue  Andalusians. — Roy  M.  Ar- 
mistead.  Mo. ;  Walter  C.  Dobe.  N.  Y. 

Buttercups.  —  A.  Lawrence  Brown. 
Mass. ;  C.  Sydney  Cook,  Jr.,  Mass.; 
Charles  E.  Hall.  N.  J.;  Romaine  J.  La- 
Lone,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Campines. — George  E.  Win¬ 
ters,  N.  Y. 

Speckled  Sussex, — R.  A.  Padgett,  Mo. 
White  Orpingtons. — Jill  Farm,  N.  J. 
Black  Orpingtons.  —  Gloria  Hollister, 
N.  Y. 
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Buff  Orpingtons. — Leona  Breeding  Es¬ 
tate,  Ill. 

White  Cornish. — Mrs.  Charles  Brant- 
ner.  Ill. 

Black  Sumatras. — Pliny  Riggs,  N.  Ik 
White  Japanese  Silkies. — Mrs.  D.  M. 
Clawson,  N.  Y. ;  Elizabeth  H.  Sealy,  N. 
Y. ;  Jersey  Ridge  Farm,  Iowa. 

Bronze  Turkeys. — Bird  Brothers,  Pa. 
White  Holland  Turkeys. — Ida  Ivesdal 
Midgarden,  N.  I). 

Narragansett  Turkeys.  —  Mrs.  Milton 
Stanley,  Texas. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys. — Mrs.  C.  J. 
Doxtater.  N.  Y. 

Slate  Turkeys.  —  A.  D.  Harmonson, 
Texas. 

Black  Turkeys. — Mrs.  Dorothea  Bus- 
kirk.  N.  Y. 


A  Talk  About  Deafness 

Airplane  nose-dives  undertaken  in  an 
attempt  to  relieve  deafness  were  de¬ 
nounced  as  “utter  folly”  by  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Cramp  of  Chicago,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  speaking  before  a 
scientific  session  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York,  June  17.  Dr.  Cramp  has  investi¬ 
gated  nostrums  and  quackery  for  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  nearly 
25  years. 

“The  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  re¬ 
lieve  deafness,  due  to  organic  causes,  by 
aviation  stunts  is  obvious  to  physicians,” 
he  said.  “The  freak  attempts  to  cure 
deafness  by  this  means  have  been  not 
only  futile  but  in  some  cases  fatal.  Col. 
jevy  M.  Hathaway,  chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  a  flight 
surgeon,  has  definitely  declared  that 
there  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
belief  that  airplane  flights  will  aid  in  the 
cure  of  deafness.” 

Dr.  Cramp  said  that  on  the  contrary 
the  medical  profession  has  pointed  out 
that  defective  hearing  is  common  among 
aviators  and  is  in  fact  an  occupational 
disorder  associated  with  aviation.  Deaf¬ 
ness,  he  asserted,  may  actually  be  caused 
and  aggravated  by  flying. 

Quack  cures  for  deafness  are  usually 
one  of  three  types,  he  said ;  mechanical 
devices,  medicinal  preparations  and 
courses  of  treatment.  The  American 
Medical  Association,  in  co-operation  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Organizations 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  passing  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  word  “cure"  in  all  quack 
literature  and  advertising,  be  said,  but 
many  of  them  are  able  to  convey  the 
promise  of  cure  through  clever  wording 
of  their  exploitation.  He  added  that  in¬ 
telligent  persons  were  swindled  in  this 
way  about  as  easily  as  were  the  illiterate, 
though  through  a  different  approach. 

In  most  cases  deafness  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  but  the  process  demands  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  its  causes,  Dr.  Austin  A. 
Hayden  of  Chicago  asserted  in  his  paper 
“Can  We  End  Deafness?”  The  chief 
causes  operative  before  a  person  reaches 
40  years  of  age,  he  said,  are  meningitis, 
congenital  defects,  birth  injuries  and 
catarrhal  deafness  in  children,  caused  by 
nasal  obstructions,  head  colds,  sore 
throats  and  infection  caused  bv  swim¬ 
ming  pools.  He  made  a  plea  '  for  the 
scientific  examination  of  school  children’s 
ears  every  two  years  by  means  of  audio¬ 
meters.  For  persons  of  more  than  40 
years  of  age,  lie  said,  the  chief  cause  is 
oto-sclerosis,  a  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  ear  which  is  now  the  subject  of  spe¬ 
cial  study.  As  oto-sclerosis  is  highly 
hereditary,  lie  advised  against  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  those  suffering  from  this  disease. 

Dr.  James  .T.  Reynolds,  a  district  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  in  Brooklyn,  said 
in  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Hayden’s  paper 
that  the  examination  of  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  children  in  his  districts 
since  last  April  by  means  of  the  audio¬ 
meter  disclosed  that  1  per  cent  of  them 
were  so  badly  afflicted  by  deafness  as 
to  need  lip-reading  instructions. 


Prosperity  in  Michigan 

I  have  lived  in  New  York  15  years, 
and’  in  other  States,  and  never  could  get 
ahead :  always  lived  on  rented  farms,  or 
lost  what  little  we  did  have.  We  came 
to  Michigan  four  years  ago.  and  bought 
40  acres  of  cheap  land.  We  fixed  it  up 
and  started  in  strawberries.  Thanks  to 
this  State,  and  hard  work,  we  have  our 
home  paid  for,  and  have  100  sheep  and 
other  stock ;  a  new  car  and  we  are  very 
comfortable.  You  cannot  burn  up  gas 
on  the  road  and  get  your  home  paid  for. 
When  we  came  here  we  decided  to  buy  a 
small  farm  and  settle  down,  and  we  have 
succeeded  with  good  hard  work  to  pay  for 
our  home.  Strawberries  are  a  mortgage 
lifter,  but  you  have  to  work  and  care 
for  them.  We  sell  our  berries  and  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  door.  Our  place  is  on  the  river, 
and.  oh.  such  fishing  as  we  do  enjoy 
evenings.  Such  big  ones,  15  and  20-lb. 
northern  pike.  Fish  is  half  our  living, 
as  we  both  like  it  and  it  is  so  plentiful 
here. 

Our  climate  is  so  cool  in  Summer,  with 
dry  and  cold  Winters.  We  live  in  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan,  in  the  tour¬ 
ist  section,  and  we  can  sell  anything  we 
can  raise  in  a  garden  at  high  prices  to 
the  fishermen  and  hunters.  There  is 
good  duck  hunting  and  fishing.  If  you 
get  in  the  right  section  the  rivers  here  are 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  big  fish.  I  did  not 
believe  it  till  I  came  here.  H.  T. 

Gladwin  C'o..  Mich. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

There  are  times  in  the  Spring  when 
plodding  after  the  plow  and  harrow  makes 
me  long  for  an  opportunity  just  to  sit 
but  sitting  may  get  to  be  old  stuff  too. 
Sitting  day  after  day  on  a  box  picking 
currants  gets  wearysome,  so  that  it  is  a 
relief  to  get  out  the  harrow  and  plod 
behind  it  through  the  vineyards.  My 
records  show  that  we  are  about  a  week 
ahead  of  average  this  year,  but  I  expected 
to  be  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  during 
those  hot  spells  last  Spring.  Reports  from 
far  and  near  tell  of  drought  and  heat 
which  makes  me  wonder  again  whether 
we  are  paying  the  penalty  for  tree 
slaughter  in  early  days. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  Dad  and  Mom 
could  stay  away  from  the  city  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  but  I  know  now.  The 
boys  were  hound  to  go  to  town  and  join 
the  hot  crowds  but  that  carries  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  me  as  the  cool,  quiet  country 

looks  far  better. 

I  note  more  folks  getting  interested  in 
propagation  of  various  small  fruits. 

Black  raspberries  grow  new  canes  every 
year  which  .should  be  topped  by  nipping 
oft'  the  green  tip  when  the  cane  gets 
about  two  feet  high.  It  then  sends 
out  many  laterals — side  branches — which 
reach  a  length  long  enough  so  that  the 
tips  brush  the  ground.  When  this  oc¬ 
curs,  about  the  latter  part  of  September, 
take  a  hoe  in  the  right  hand,  place  a 
glove  on  the  left  hand,  hoe  a  small  hole 
near  the  parent  plant,  grasp  the  cane  tip 
in  the  left  hand,  place  the  tip  in 
the  hole,  hoe  back  enough  soil  _  to  cover 
it  well  and  step  on  the  loose  soil  to  firm 
it.  The  tip  will  then  send  out  many  roots 
and  thus  make  a  new  plant  during  the 
late  Fall.  Next  Spring  the  old  cane  may 
be  cut  off,  leaving  enough  for  a  handle, 
the  plant  dug  with  a  potato  fork  and 
planted  where  you  wish  the  row  to  be. 
Red  raspberries  are  propagated  by  sucker 
plants  which  come  up  betwreen  the  rows. 
These  should  be  dug  and  transplanted 
when  they  reach  a  height  of  about  six 
inches.  If  planted  very  soon  after 
digging,  nearly  every  plant  will  grow. 
This  should  be  done  in  very  late  Spring 
as  the  suckers  come  up  thick  in  the 
Spring  if  the  rows  have  not  been  plowed. 
Gooseberries  are  also  propagated  by  tip 
rooting,  the  process  being  the  same  as 
that  for  blackcaps.  Currants  come  from 
cuttings  of  old  canes  in  late  Fall,  buried 
over  Winter,  .set  in  rows  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row  very  early  the  next  Spring 
and  transplanted  either  in  early  Fall  or 
the  next  Spring.  Grapes  are  grown  the 
same  way,  that  is  by  making  cuttings 
three  buds  long  of  the  canes  pruned  away, 
burying  them  over  Winter  and  setting  in 
rows  the  next  Spring  to  make  roots  for 
new  plants.  Strawberries  are  propagated 
by  runner  plants  which  take  root  them¬ 
selves  if  given  mellow  soil  along  the 
rows. 

I  did  vow  that  never  again  would  I 
scratch  myself  on  a  gooseberry  plant  but 
I  think  I  shall  set  out  some  of  the  English 
variety,  which  make  berries  they  claim  to 
be  big  as  walnuts.  They  are  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  mildew  but  spray  and  dust  will 
easily  take  care  of  that.  This  year  we 
sprayed  part  of  the  grapes  and  I  am 
dusting  the  rest  so  there  will  be  a  basis 
for  comparison  on  an  acre  scale.  There 
is  no  sign  of  black  rot  yet  but  it  lias  a 
bad  habit  of  striking  in  all  at  once  just 
about  the  time  we  least  expect  it.  When 
you  see  spots  on  the  green  grapes  which 
look  for  all  the  world  like  eyes,  you  can 
know  that  black  rot  is  making  you  a  visit. 
Prospects  for  a  big  grape  crop  are  very 
good  now  but  we  never  are  sure  until 
the  fruit;  is  in  the  baskets  as  so  many 
things  can  happen  to  spoil  the  grapes. 

All  reports  forcast  a  very  light  cherry 
crop  but  our  few  trees  were  loaded,  _  so 
the  Missus  has  been  busy  canning 
cherries  while  cherry  pie  has  been  fairly 
common.  Our  plums  promise  a  fine  crop, 
but  apples  are  very  light  and  pears 
ditto.  A  neighbor  has  .some  20-year 
Baldwins  which  bore  an  enormous  crop 
four  years  ago  and  haven’t  had  any  on 
since  although  the  trees  have  made  a 
wonderful  growth.  Everybody  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  up  for  a  total  loss  of  the 
peach  crop  by  raising  tomatoes  so  I  can 
see  tomatoes  selling  for  10  cents  a  jumbo 
basket.  We  had  to  replant  our  pickle 
patch  as  the  killdeers  dug  out  so  much 
seed.  Those  rascals  dig  out  the  pickle 
and  melon  seed,  husk  it  as  nice  as  you 
please  and  then  have  a  nerve  to  complain 
loudly  if  you  disturb  them. 

Haying  is  in  full  swing ;  wheat  harvest 
lias  started  lightly  but  no  combines  are 
in  use  near  me,  as  our  fields  are  too 
small ;  oats  are  still  green  and  headed  out 
rather  short.  Hay  will  be  a  good  crop, 
especially  Alfalfa,  as  we  get  a  shower 
often  enough  to  keep  it  growing  well. 
We  shall  have  another  week  of  currant 
picking  sandwiched  in  with  the  raspberry 
picking,  so  life  is  rather  strenuous  on 
Long  Acres  right  now.  Calvin  picks  for 
a  while,  tends  baby  a  while,  but  soon 
tires  of  either  job.  ‘  b.  E. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  29-Aug.  1.  —  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Aug.  4-9.  —  International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine.  London.  England. 

Aug.  6.  —  Field  bay.  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Cedar  Hill,  Waltham 
Mass. 

Aug.  8 —Dairy  Day.  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  O. 


Aug.  12-15. — International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  15.  — -  Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  wanted  for  August  and  September,  to  go 
with  us  to  five  fairs  to  show  18  Pereheron 
horses;  give  experience.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS, 
Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


WANTED  ■ —  Middie-aged  woman,  housework, 
no  laundry:  country;  good  home;  state  wages. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  8646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wanted  as  gardener  on  a 
small  farm;  some  milking;  will  furnish  milk 
and  house;  state  salary  expected.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  for  commercial  egg  farm; 

woman  to  cook  and  keep  house,  man  to  feed 
and  care  for  birds  and  gather  eggs,  or  any¬ 
thing  there  is  to  do;  give  references  and  state 
wages  in  first  letter;  permanent  if  satisfactory. 
ADVERTISER  8650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  country  home:  man  with 
two  girls,  10  and  12;  no  wash,  plain  cooking, 
modern  conveniences.  BOX  265,  Southampton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  milker,  married,  location  New 
Jersey;  for  your  use  a  modern  six-room  house; 
steady  job  for  right  party;  write,  stating  na¬ 
tionality,  religion,  age  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man  wanted  for  picking  peaches 
and  apples,  also  general  farm  work.  RICH¬ 
ARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  middle-aged  man  or 
woman  to  cook  and  keep  bouse  for  family  of 
one;  only  plain  cooking,  no  laundry:  one  used 
to  the  country  preferred;  address  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
8645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  single,  sober,  middle- 
aged  man  for  general  farming;  permanent 
position.  LLOYD  DECKER,  Tunkliannock,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-raised  man  on 
poultry  and  truck  farm:  kind  treatment  and 
a  good  home.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  proven  ability;  now  available; 

developed  several  profitable  herds:  many 
leading  animals,  including  world’s  record;  spe¬ 
cialty  Guernseys:  lifetime  experience  all 
branches:  practical;  scientific.  POST  BOX  260, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work  by  man  interested  in  farming, 
wishing  to  learn  modern  methods,  tractors, 
milking  machines,  etc.;  will  expect  fair  treat¬ 
ment  but  not  high  wages;  age  41.  American, 
healthy,  willing,  single.  ADVERTISER  8616, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER,  young  man.  single,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate:  good  character  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  8527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  caretaker,  game  preserve,  camp, 
very  handy.  ADVERTISER  8657,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  steady  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  poultry  farm;  handy  all  around  on 
carpentering,  painting  and  pipefitting;  have  own 
furniture;  no  children;  have  own  carpenter  tools; 
prefer  good  position  than  higher  salary;  14- 
year  reference.  CHRISTIAN  FU IIR  MANN, 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 


GERMAN  woman,  32.  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  on  a  farm;  experienced,  good  clean 
cook  and  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER  S651, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  German.  33,  wants  position  on 
estate:  experienced  farming,  gardening,  dairy¬ 
ing,  horses;  good  references;  Long  Island  ad¬ 
vantage.  ADVERTISER  S653,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man.  40.  good  milker  and  teamster, 
desires  steady  position:  7  years  in  last  place. 
EINAR  OLSEN,  care  Nelson,  3531  Eastern  Blvd., 
Bronx.  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Holland  man  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm:  barn  work  preferable;  good 
milker.  A.  OSKAMP,  172  Putnam  St.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  desires  position  as  assistant 
superintendent  or  gardener  on  estate;  15 
years’  greenhouse  experience.  ADA’ERTISER 
8656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  experienced  in  all  brandies. 

including  cattle;  no  family;  10  years  in  last 
position;  Protestant;  ready  Sept.  6.  BOX  121, 
Intervale,  N.  H. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  Protestant,  28,  col¬ 
lege  trained  and  plenty  of  experience,  wants 
position  as  manager  or  assistant;  good  living 
conditions  and  wages  essential;  prefer  Central 
New  Jersey  or  Staten  Island.  ADVERTISER 
8658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME-LOVING  Protestant  woman  (not  ser¬ 
vant  type)  with  two  small  well-trained  chil¬ 
dren,  desires  charge  of  adult  motherless  home, 
with  people  of  refinement;  suburbs  or  country, 
near  school;  interested  in  health  cooking;  neat 
and  efficient;  please  state  requirements  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  8660,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  desires 
position  on  poultry  farm:  10  years’  experience 
with  commercial  poultry  work.  ADA’ERTISER 
8661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  caretaker,  broad  prac¬ 
tical,  theoretical  experience,  qualified  every 
detail.  ADA’ERTISER  8594,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Y’OUXG  man,  single,  American,  wants  work; 

good  milker  and  teamster;  can  drive  truck  or 
tractor;  wages  seventy-five  dollars  month, 
board.  AY  rite  ADVERTISER  8662,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  job  on  farm;  experi¬ 
enced;  prefers  good  home  to  wages.  E.  de  NYS, 
Pomptou  Plains,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  Cor¬ 
nell  training.  40,  married,  one  child,  responsi¬ 
ble,  capable  of  getting  results,  desires  position 
as  working  manager  on  real  plant.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  8663,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  herdsman-dairyman  and 
chicken  man,  wants  position;  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  660,  East  Norwich,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN,  31,  single,  wants  position  on  dairy 
or  general  farm;  know  h<*v  to  run  tractor 
and  electric  milker.  II.  AA'ITTTG,  Blue  Rock 
Jersey  Farm,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  experienced  man,  sub¬ 
mits  application,  exceptional  qualities,  em¬ 
bracing  active  operation,  upkeep  and  develop¬ 
ment,  without  prejudice  to  economy;  free  in 
September.  ADA'ERTISEU  8670,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man.  30,  eager  to  learn  poultry  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  SOSO,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  eaeli 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  witli 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE  — -  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  63-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 

7-room  house  furnished  and  newly  painted; 
buildings  all  in  good  condition;  terms.  AIRS. 
AA’M.  AVITTKE,  High  Falls,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  104  acres  with  all  the  stock  and 
machinery.  AVM.  URBAN,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Bath, 
X.  Y. 


10  ACRES,  300  first-class  bearing  citrus  trees, 
fine  stucco  house;  2  miles  asphalt  road  to 
packing  houses  and  town:  price  $5,000,  terms. 
J.  E.  AVITHAM,  Auburndale,  Fla. 


50  ACRES  with  buildings,  near  Osceola;  clear 
title;  for  $600.  BOX  31,  Clark  Mills,  X.  Y. 


83-ACRE  farm,  pretty  country  home,  a  crime 
of  a  sacrifice;  $2,500,  part  cash.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  8647,*  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


XOAV  is  the  time  to  make  plans  to  buy  a  farm 
for  this  Fall  or  next  Spring;  see  the  crops 
growing,  check  on  buildings,  see  the  community; 
we  have  very  desirable  fruit,  dairy  and  general- 
purpose  farms  to  sell  in  New  England,  New 
Y’ork  and  New  Jersey,  at  very  reasonable  prices 
and  can  give  you  most  liberal  terms;  if  you  own 
your  own  stock  and  tools,  you  should  write  us 
immediately.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


90-ACRE  dairy  or  truck  farm,  5)4  miles  from 
Oil  Citv  on  hard  road,  modern  improvements. 
LOUIS  FL1  XSI’ACH,  Ten  Mile  Bottom,  South 
Oil  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm,  32  acres,  on  State 
road.  )J  miles  from  village;  eight-room  house 
and  outbuildings;  125  apple  trees.  4.000  grape¬ 
vines,  full  bearing.  J.  E.  HASBKOUCK,  Mo¬ 
dena,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


07  ACRES,  woodland,  excellent  pasture,  good 
apple  orchard,  8  miles  from  Springfield.  Mass.; 
fine  soil,  barn  and  tools:  $900  cash.  HAROLD 
HANSEN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Stafford,  Conn. 


TWO  adjoining  farms  in  Caroline  County,  Md.; 

write  at  once  for  particulars.  RALPH  it. 
HUNT,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANT  to  rent,  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  or 
job  on  farm;  understand  stock  and  saddle 
horses;  fuel,  lights,  garden,  milk  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  and  $100  per  month  at  least.  T.  JONES. 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


164  ACRES  of  rolling  land,  beautiful  country, 
high  elevation,  new  nine-room  house,  3  good 
barns,  almost  new;  suitable  for  boarding  house, 
camp  or  farm;  plenty  woodland,  fruit  trees,  ber¬ 
ries;  big  reduction  for  quick  buyer.  Address, 
A’.  HUNT,  623  Alain  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Established  dairy  farm  consisting 
of  35  cows,  together  witli  contract  for  sale 
of  milk  iu  tlie  heart  of  hong  Island;  also  milk 
route.  ADVERTISER  8671,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PLACE  of  4  acres,  small  bungalow,  near  good 
markets,  growing  community:  for  particulars, 
address  AA'Al.  ENNIS,  AIcKee  City,  N.  .T. 


FOR.  SALE — Commuter’s  home  on  Long  Island, 
with  chicken  business  on  the  side;  seven- 
rooms,  hath,  improvements.  AVrite,  ADA’ER- 
TISER  8676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAI  for  sale,  English  colonial,  9-room  house, 
with  7  fireplaces,  Dutch  oven;  barn  and  8 
acres  of  land:  on  State  road,  4  miles  from 
New  Haven:  ideal  place  for  chicken  farm  or 
business.  AUGUST  JOHNSON,  81  Cannon  'St., 
Hamden,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  fully  equipped  poultry 
farm.  10)4  acres;  1,000  chickens,  pigs,  etc.; 
near  Atlantic  City  market:  running  water,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  etc.;  price  $4,500,  $1,500  or  $2,000 
easli.  ADVERTISER  8677,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — From  one  to  five  acres,  on  shore  of 
river  or  sound;  will  pay  cash.  ADVERTISER 
8678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4  ACRES,  new  three-room  cottage,  on  concrete 
highway;  wood,  water;  midway  two  large 
towns;  beautiful  location;  write,  FRED  CIIES- 
LEY,  Killingly,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  15  acres  of  good 
high  truck  land,  7-room  house  and  buildings 
for  1,000  layers  and  colony  houses  for  chicks; 
)4  mile  of  Selbyville,  Del.,  witli  latest  improve¬ 
ments;  water  and  electricity.  AV.  H.  GRIFFIN, 
Selbyville,  Del. 


ORCHARD  and  farm  for  sale  to  settle  an  es¬ 
tate;  2)4  miles  from  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  14 

miles  from  Trenton  by  concrete  road;  230  acres 
in  tract;  about  70  acres  of  apples;  about  50 
acres  of  farm,  about  15  acres  in  young  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  balance  in  woods;  orchard  has  been 
well  fertilized  and  sprayed  six  times  this  rear: 
fruit  is  very  clean.  COAIOCO  ORCHARDS, 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure. 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Ilayneville,  Ala. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85:  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  A’. 


FOR  SALE — Battery  brooders,  new  and  slight¬ 
ly  used,  for  sale.  AVOODHILL  FARAI,  Gold¬ 
ens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  three  girls,  5  to  10  years  old,  $10 
week,  private  home.  ADA’ERTISER  8649, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  modern  farm,  one  or  two 
families.  P.  O.  BOX  13S,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


IIOXEY,  60  ibs.  best  clover.  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  X.  Y’. 


AVAXTED — Small  capacity  apple  grader,  state 
particulars.  BOX  36,  Port  Murray,  X.  J. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  new  and  pure,  postpaid,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  2  pails.  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3,50:  60-lb. 
can,  express  or  freight  not  prepaid,  $6:  2  cans, 
$11.75.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  X.  Y. 


VETCH  separator  for  sale,  nearly  new.  JOHN 
AIARCIINER,  Stanley,  X.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  Dutch,  wants  a  steady  job  on 
dairy  farm;  good  milker,  ADA’ERTISER  S668, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  R.  AVEDGAVOOD, 
Box  246,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


AA’ORKING  farm  manager  would  like  position; 

life  experience  in  general  farming,  poultry 
and  livestock;  do  all  machinery  repairing.  A. 
NELSON,  55  Glemby  St.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


POULTRY  MAN,  32.  single,  four  years’  practical 
experience,  desires  position;  steady,  dependa¬ 
ble.  ADVERTISER  8664,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  college  graduate  in  botany,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  experience  East  and  AA’est,  desires 
work  as  assistant  gardener  or  nurseryman.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  8665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Swiss  man,  good  milker,  clean,  will¬ 
ing,  wants  steady  position;  wife  is  willing 
to  help  in  house  or  dairy;  prefers  good  steady 
position  to  high  wages;  please  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA’ERTISER  8669,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  teacher  wants  rural  school, 
normal  graduate.  ADA’ERTISER  S672,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAIER-GARDENER,  caretaker,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  private  estate  or  farm;  gardener,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  horses,  poultry,  cattle,  crops, 
general  work;  reliable;  Scotch,  married,  no 
children:  best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  8673, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position  general 
farm  worker.  ADA’ERTISER  8674,"  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  woman,  single,  desires  position 
as  housekeeper:  10  years’  general  farming  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  8675,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  with  hoy  4,  wants 
work  as  caretaker  on  private  estate  or  small 
farm  in  widower’s  family.  72  SOMERSET 
AA’E.,  Pittsfield,  Maine. 


COUPLE  want  position  on  farm  or  estate  as 
caretaker  or  handy  man.  K.  ROTHBERG, 
349  Livermore  Ave.,  AA’esterligh,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  24  years’  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  position  as  manager  of  large 
poultry  farm  or  hatchery;  thoroughly  trained 
in  all  branches  land  and  waterfowl;  22  years’ 
hatchery  experience;  can  plan  and  construct  new 
plant;  capable  of  managing  an  estate;  hard 
worker;  American,  48  years,  Protestant,  busi¬ 
ness  education,  no  bad  habits.  ADVERTISER 
8679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Farm,  located  Casbtown  in  Adams 
County,  Franklin  Township;  126  acres,  with 
all  necessary  buildings.  ADA’EItTISEIl  S652, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAA’ING  lost  my  barns  by  lightning  I  offer  my 
farm  of  124  acres  of  fertile  land,  including 
8  acres  oak  timber,  12-room  basement  house,  2- 
car  garage,  wood-iiouse,  wagon-house,  hog-pen, 
all  good  condition;  bearing  apple  orchard,  more 
500  trees;  shade,  excellent  water:  property  in 
Columbia  County;  2)4  miles  from  Ghent,  )4 
mile  from  State  road;  price  reasonable.  HENRY 
METZ,  Ghent,  N.  A’. 


STATE  road  dairy  farm  in  A  cnnont,  good  build¬ 
ings,  electric  lights,  milker,  unexcelled  water 
supply,  steam  heat,  bathroom,  sugar  orchard, 
near  village;  cuts  125  tons  hay,  55  head  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle,  3  horses,  complete  line  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  price  $20,000.  ADVERTISER  8655, 
care  Rural  New  Y’orker. 


BEAUTIFUL  country  estate.  300  acres,  river 
fiat,  tourist  inn,  gas  station;  full  particulars 
and  photos  on  request.  G.  E.  STERMER, 
Laurenceville,  Pa. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  one  hundred  acres  early 
Summer  apples,  full  bearing,  very  profitable, 
small  house;  outbuildings,  concrete  road;  beau¬ 
tiful  building  site  on  Indian  River;  eight  miles 
from  ocean:  station  two  miles;  $124)00.  LY’N- 
FORD  OUTTEN,  Owner,  Rehobotli,  Delaware. 


450-ACRE  dairy  farm,  Chenango  County,  good 
buildings,  fertile  soil;  .  school  handy;  hard¬ 
wood  timber;  worth  $40  per  acre  in  four  years; 
price  low  because  of  age  and  sickness;  consider 
trade.  ADVERTISER  8659,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  to  X’ent.  with  option  to  buy,  20-100 
acres  farm,  within  50-60  miles  New  York. 
LIDSTROM,  391  Pelham  Road,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  sickness  will  sell  part  or  whole 
50-acre  farm:  beauty  spot,  Connecticut;  80 
miles  New  A’ork  City;  35  acres  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  mostly  bearing.  ADA’ERTISER  8666, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  village  home  for  sale;  %  acre 
fruit:  9-room  house;  write  for  full  particulars. 
MRS.  SMITH,  Madalin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  for  good  farm,  12)4-aere  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  city  of  18,000;  large  8-room  house, 
sun  parlor  and  sleeping  porch;  city  water,  gas 
and  electricity;  good  barn,  100-foot  laying  house, 
brooder  houses,  300  pullets  ready  to  lay;  room 
for  1,000  layers.  ADA’ERTISER  8667,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouses,  dwelling,  2)4  acres 
land,  good  condition,  citv  conveniences.  O. 
DAILEY,  158  Oak  St.,  Mcadvjllc,  Pa. 
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Give  Yourself  a  Treat 
This  Year-Go  on  this  Low  Cost  Tour 

PICTURE  a  place  where  Nature  has  done  one  of  her 
most  lavish  pieces  of  handiwork,  and  where  man  has 
created  the  world’s  finest  resorts — that’s  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  it’s  calling  to  you  and  your  family.  Go  this 
year!  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  arranged  unusually  low 
rates  with  five  of  America’s  great  railroads  for  this  glorious 
sight-seeing  and  educational  tour. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

COAST  to  COAST  TOUR 

Nothing  like  this  marvelous  trip  has  ever  been  conducted  at  such 
low  cost.  Rates  have  been  reduced  more  than  half.  The  one  low 

rate  includes  everything  —  meals,  berths,  sight-seeing  auto 
trips.  Only  one  ticket  to  buy — no  tips  to  pay— not  a  single 
travel  nor  hotel  worry. 

This  wonderful  trip  takes  you  through  the  enchanting  Northwest 
and  Western  Canada.  You’ll  visit  the  bustling  cities  of  the  Northwest, 
its  wonderful  farming  and  dairying  territory,  primeval  forests,  beautiful 
Glacier  National  Park,  Indian  Reservations,  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
world’s  greatest  resorts  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise. 

Your  friends  and  neighbors  are  going.  So  you’ll  be  with  jolly,  con¬ 
genial  folks  just  like  yourself.  And  the  date  is  when  you  can  best  get 

away —  August  16th  to  31st. 
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NOTHING  TO  DO  bat 
HAVE  A  GOOD  TIME 

The  tour  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Tour  Director  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  experienced  rail¬ 
road  representatives  who  serve  as 
escorts  and  business  managers 
relieving  you  of  all  travel  details 
and  smoothing  the  way  to  a  care¬ 
free  vacation.  Mere  words  cannot 
tell  you  of  the  real  wonderment 
of  this  tour.  You  must  go! 


SEND  FOR  FREE 

BOOKLET  — This  booklet 

gives  you  the  day  by  day  travel 
description  of  the  entire  tour  — 
pictures  many  of  the  scenic  won¬ 
ders  you  see  on  the  trip,  shows  a 
map  of  the  route,  gives  you  every 
bit  of  information  you  want  to 
know. 

Never  has  such  a  tour  been 
offered  at  such  a  low  cost.  You 
owe  yourself  and  family  a  vacation. 

Mail  the  Coupon  below  now  ! 
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Name 


DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Please  mail  me  free  booklet  on  your  tour  to  the  Northwest. 
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The  Horses  Take  a  Day  Off 
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The  Ford  truck  hauls  for  profit 
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WITH  the  Ford  truck,  an  early  start  for  market  means  an 
early  arrival  .  .  .  and  a  ready  sale  of  your  products,  at  good 
prices  for  the  day.  You  will  be  gratified  by  the  ease  with 
which  this  sturdy  truck  covers  the  miles,  swings  your  load 
safely  up-hill  and  down ;  by  the  way  it  takes  rough  stretches 
without  stiff  jolts;  and  by  the  abundant  power  it  brings  to 
bear  on  mean  grades,  or  muddy,  miry  ground. 

You  will  be  pleased,  as  well,  by  the  unflagging  service  the 
Ford  truck  gives,  load  after  load,  day  after  day;  and  by  its 
low  cost  of  operation  over  extended  periods  of  time. 

Beneath  the  good-looking  lines  of  Ford  truck  bodies  is 
a  strong  and  rugged  chassis.  The  4-cylinder  engine  develops 
40  horse-power  at  2200  r.p.m.,  which  is  but  a  mod- 
erate  engine  speed.  A  specially  designed  carburetor  Wg 


and  hot-spot  manifold;  valves  of  large  diameter;  cylinder 
head  of  special  design;  and  aluminum  alloy  pistons  all 
contribute  to  the  performance  of  the  Ford  engine. 

Features  of  the  chassis,  which  are  of  great  importance 
to  your  satisfaction  with  the  service  of  the  truck,  are  the 
4-speed  transmission;  provision  for  power  take-off  mount¬ 
ing;  new,  larger  brakes;  heavier  front  axle  and  spring;  new 
spiral  bevel  gear  rear  axle;  and  the  dual  rear  wheels  avail¬ 
able  at  small  additional  cost. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer,  see  the  sturdy  and  handsome 
bodies  with  which  the  truck  is  equipped,  and  examine  the 
chassis  in  detail.  Let  the  dealer  show  you  at  what  small  cost 
you  can  own  and  operate  a  Ford  truck,  and  how 
profitably  it  can  serve  you. 
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The  Ideal  in  Successful  Fruitgrowing, 


IIAT  are  the  factors  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  our  out¬ 
standing  fruit-growers?  Which  have 
been  more  important — idealism  or 
expediency?  These  are  questions  of 
both  practical  concern  and  absorbing 
interest  to  our  fruit-growers. 

This  brings  forward  the  question,  “What  is  suc¬ 
cess?” 

To  some  it  means  a  comfortable,  untroubled  life  of 
recurring  Springtime  and  harvest  with  a  sufficient 
financial  return  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life, 
modest  pleasures  and  a  few  simple  luxuries. 

To  others  it  means  the  attaining  of  the  highest 
perfection  of  orchard,  equipment,  operation  and  prod¬ 
uct  and  a  reputation  for  achievement. 

To  still  others  it  means  mass  production  of  a 
product  that  will  bring  affluence  and  permit  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure  and  longed-for  pleasures. 

It  is  obvious  that  each  ideal  calls  forth  special, 
personal  characteristics  of  thought  and  management 
to  make  possible  the  desired  success. 

In  the  first  place  one  must  realize  his  talents  and 
his  limitations  and  confine  his  effort 
within  safe  limits  while  throwing  his 
energy  and  enthusiasm  into  it. 

I  have  known  more  happy,  success¬ 
ful  fruit-growers  in  the  first  two 
classes  or  in  combinations  of  them  than 
in  the  last.  This  is,  necessarily,  so  as 
there  are  few  men  in  any  community 
who  have  the  executive  ability  or  busi¬ 
ness  sense  successfully  to  develop  so 
uncertain  an  enterprise  as  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  so  much 
need  of  the  personal  understanding 
and  touch  in  getting  the  best  response 
from  growing  things  and  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  tender,  perishable  fruits  that 
mass  production  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  first  requisite  for  profitable 
fruit-growing  is  a  favorable  location. 

Soil  and  climate  must  be  eminently 
adapted,  or  striking  success  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  an  enterprise  of  any  size  what¬ 
soever. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  growers 
have  become  such  because  their  ances¬ 
tral  acres  have  been  so  ideally  fit  for 
growing  fine  fruit  that  small  begin¬ 
nings  have  naturally  developed  into 
the  main  vocation  or  avocation  of  the 
landowner.  Others,  desiring  to  change 
their  business  and  residence  have 
learned  the  requirements  of  an  ideal 
orchard  site  and  have  searched  until 
they  have  secured  the  most  suitable 
situation  they  could  find  or  afford. 

One  of  the  men  most  successful  in 
orange  growing  in  Florida  for  many 
years  is  W.  S.  Hart.  He  was  favored 
by  his  location  on  hammock  land  on 
the  beautiful  Indian  River.  He  was 
an  earnest  and  intelligent  student  of 
orange  culture  and  an  idealist  in  car¬ 
rying  out  his  grading  and  packing  operations.  He 
was  careful  to  limit  the  size  of  his  plantings  so  that 
lie  could  give  all  the  details  of  culture  and  packing 
his  personal  attention.  He  carefully  insured  his 
investment  by  being  able  to  heat  the  groves  at  any 
time  in  case  a  freeze  should  threaten. 

The  intrinsic  quality  of  his  fruit  was  superb.  His 
marketable  product  was  so  perfect  that  his  attrac¬ 
tive,  heart-shaped  label  on  the  neatly  made,  high 
quality  packages  he  used  assured  the  buyer  that  the 
fruit  was  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  in  sound  con¬ 
dition. 

There  was  keen  competition  between  growers  at 
the  annual  exhibits.  One  year  he  was  asked  to  com¬ 
pete  at  Jacksonville  in  the  class  for  the  best  box  of 
oranges.  So  he  wired  his  commission  man  to  send 
a  box  of  his  fancy  pack  from  the  salesroom  to  the 
exhibition  hall  as  his  entry.  The  judges  placed  the 
blue  ribbon  on  this  box  in  preference  to  all  the  spe¬ 
cially  selected  and  packed  exhibits  from  many  of 
the  best  groves  in  the  State.  He  was  frequently 
sought  as  a  member  by  co-operative  and  commer¬ 
cial  organizations  who  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
that  they  could  pack  and  market  his  product  more 
profitably  than  he  could.  He  wisely  continued  to 
enjoy  the  personal  supervision  and  management  of 
his  business  and  to  reap  financial  rewards  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  live  comfortably,  enjoy  travel  and,  in 
due  time,  retire  from  the  producing  field. 


By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Another  successful  orange  grower  wTas  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  group.  The  ideal  site  selected  combined  with 
his  cultural  knowledge  and  executive  ability  resulted 
in  oranges  and  grapefruit  of  exquisite  quality.  His 
mechanical  skill  and  careful,  thorough  methods  in 
packing-house  operation  produced  a  well-nigh  per¬ 
fect  pack  which  developed  into  quality  production. 
Its  high  reputation  and  popularity  in  the  trade  as¬ 
sured  merited  success  to  this  conscientious  execu¬ 
tive.  Co-operative  and  commercial  organizations 
could  not  convince  him  that  he  could  profit  from 
a  change  in  management  in  the  packing  and  distri¬ 
buting  of  his  product. 

When  men  like  these,  intelligent,  practical,  strong 
idealists,  filled  with  love  for  their  work,  possess  or 
secure  favorable  location,  they,  if  any,  are  assured 
of  success  so  long  as  health  and  life  continue. 

There  are  sections  of  Florida  where  orange  trees 
can  be  grown  rapidly,  where  large  crops  of  fruit  can 
be  produced  at  moderate  cost  and  where  quality  is 
about  average.  With  low-priced  land,  easily  cleared. 


Young  Orange  Trees  on  Rolling  Lands  in  Florida.  Fig.  463 


telligent  application  of  the  lessons  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  expert  advice,  personal  knowledge  of 
all  his  trees  and  by  doing  nearly  all  the  work  him¬ 
self,  except  spraying  and  picking,  he  is  able  to  give 
each  tree  the  care  and  attention  it  needs,  and  at  a 
small  cost  for  outside  labor. 

In  his  case  annual  production  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  consistent.  With  a  few  exceptions,  a  fair  to 
large  crop  has  been  secured  every  year.  Because  of 
favorable  elevation  and  exposure,  frost  has  never, 
seriously,  cut  the  crop,  nor  have  wet  seasons  caused 
dropping,  as  the  soil  is  well  drained,  though  rocky. 
A  succession  of  congenial  varieties  has  resulted  in 
large  crops  in  years  when,  in  many  orchards,  there 
were  crop  failures,  and  in  a  long  spraying  and  pick¬ 
ing  season  requiring  little  outside  help  or  excess 
equipment.  Careful,  thorough  thinning,  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  nitrates,  avoiding  caustic  sprays  and 
conservative  pruning  have  all  contributed  to  an  un¬ 
usual  tendency  toward  annual  bearing.  Careful 
handling  of  the  fruit  at  picking  time  has,  also,  helped 
preserve  its  natural  quality,  resulting  in  a  grati¬ 
fying  income  from  so  small  an  acreage.  Though  re¬ 
mote  from  the  main  highway,  this 
grower  has  succeeded  through  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  good  judgment,  persistent 
effort  and  high  ideals  in  transforming 
a  rocky  hilltop  into  a  fruitful  orchard 
and  an  ancient  homestead  into  a  mod¬ 
ern  home,  combining  the  charm  of  the 
past  with  the  electrical  helps  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  present,  as  only  an  idealist 
can. 

It  seems  as  though  the  idealist  has 
a  better  chance  to  succeed,  within  the 
limits  of  his  talents,  than  the  less 
imaginative  opportunist  whose  aim  is, 
rather,  the  easiest,  quickest  acquisition 
of  financial  return  with  his  orchard  as 
its  source  than  the  careful  development 
of  a  prized  possession  with  a  resulting, 
reputable  product. 

The  idealist  may  fall  short  of  the 
attainment  of  his  ideal  but  still  derive 
pleasure  from  its  pursuit.  The  oppor¬ 
tunist,  however,  who  is  disappointed 
in  the  return  from  his  orchard  venture 
has  neither  the  money  he  has  sought  to 
wring  from  bis  unappreciated  trees 
nor  the  joy  in  the  measure  of  perfection 
to  which  he  has  succeeded  in  develop¬ 
ing  them. 
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IF.  8.  Hart,  in  Orange  Grove  on  Hammock  Land.  Fig.  464 


many  ambitious  growers  planted  large  tracts  with 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  gave  them  average  care  and 
found  that  the  markets  were  soon  filled  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  oranges,  resulting  in  prices, 
for  their  types  of  fruit,  which  failed  to  pay  the 
dividends  which  they  had  expected,  and  often  netted 
losses.  Distribution  was  haphazard  and  conditions, 
for  such  growers,  were  discouraging. 

Some  of  these  most  able,  far-seeing  growers 
formed  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  and  established 
a  number  of  efficient  packing  houses.  By  lowering 
the  costs  of  production,  packing  and  distribution  and 
by  better  control  of  the  movement  in  time  and  place 
they  were  able,  by  co-operation,  to  produce  in  quan¬ 
tity  an  average  product  at  reasonable  prices  at  a 
profit.  For  them,  co-operation  was  essential  to  their 
success.  The  organizing  and  executive  ability  of 
several  of  these  men  was  largely  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  needed  organization. 

Success  is,  one  should  remember,  a  matter  of  the 
individual's  taste  and  talents.  One  of  the  most  able, 
best  informed  orchardists  in  the  East  recently  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  living  could  be  made 
from  40  acres  of  apples. 

That  this  can  be  done  is  shown  by  a  successful 
grower  I  know  who  lives  on  his  ancestral  acres. 
His  total  acreage  is  about  50.  Of  this  17  acres  are 
in  apple  orchard  about  30  year's  old,  four  acres  15 
years  old  and  10  acres  about  five  years  old.  By  in¬ 


How  I  Grow  Raspberries 

LETTER  from  one  who  has  had 
trouble  growing  raspberries  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  may  be  a  hint  in 
methods  governing  my  little  patch  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  23  years.  First  of  all  it 
became  necessary  to  find  what  variety 
was  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  con¬ 
ditions  here.  It  very  soon  became  air- 
parent  that  the  Cuthbert  was  a  failure 
with  me  both  in  growth  and  hardiness 
as  well  as  fruitage.  Then  came  the  King,  a  marked 
improvement  but,  when  allowed  to  mature  alongside 
the  Herbert,  but  little  time  was  called  for  to  de¬ 
cide  which  should  be  discarded.  For  16  years  I 
have  relied  on  the  Herbert  and  see  no  cause  to 
change. 

My  rows  are  set  six  feet  apart  and  the  bushes 
two  feet  in  the  row,  the  ground  having  been  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  for  two  seasons  before  setting  and 
of  course  liberally  fed  with  barn  dressing  well 
worked  in.  Frequent  cultivation  the  first  year, 
while  growing  some  hoed  crop  between  the  rows, 
puts  the  land  in  prime  condition  and  the  bushes 
make  rapid  growth.  Thus  one  patch  set  in  1914  is 
today  in  first  class  condition  making  great  growth 
of  new  canes. 

In  increasing  the  patch  each  Spring,  as  soon  as 
new  shoots  are  well  started,  I  take  these  and  set 
where  the  next  row  is  wanted.  Those  set  last  sea¬ 
son  are  now  four  to  five  feet  high  without  a  single 
loss.  Thus  in  a  few  years  one  can  double  his  area 
and  add  to  his  yield. 

The  space  between  the  rows  is  cleared  in  the 
Spring,  the  mulching  of  the  previous  year  being 
packed  back  against  the  old  canes  and  then  the 
cultivator  run  between  the  rows.  Following  this 
a  mulching  of  old  hay  is  packed  in  between  the  rows 
to  the  depth  of  eight  to  10  inches,  sufficient  to  keep 
down  all  weeds  and  grass  and  hold  the  moisture. 
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Old  canes  are  taken  out  in  the  Fall  but  the  new 
growth  is  left  until  Spring,  when  the  canes  are  cut 
to  four  feet  and,  if  canes  are  increasing  in  number 
too  rapidly,  we  thin  them  out. 

This  Spring  for  the  first  time  for  eight  years  a 
light  sprinkling  of  5-S-7  was  spread  between  the 
rows  just  before  a  rain  and  after  the  mulch  was  on. 
The  amount  was  four  pounds  to  each  row — 90  feet. 
As  I  write,  July  2,  the  rank  growth  fills  the  space 
between  rows  and  the  bushes  are  covered  with  the 
heaviest  burden  of  half-grown  berries  I  have  ever 
known.  A  careful  inspection  by  the  assistant  State 
horticulturist  July  1  failed  to  reveal  the  slightest 
sign  of  disease  of  any  kind.  Out  of  my  experience 
there  is  no  call  for  change  and  the  details  of  man¬ 
agement  are  here  given  simply  to  indicate  how  with 
minimized  labor  desired  growth  can  easily  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  character  of  the  bushes  kept  at  their 
highest  standard  of  excellence. 

Some  years  I  have  dusted  with  a  non-arsenical 
dust  when  the  leaves  were  half  grown  and  escaped 
all  appearance  of  disease  of  any  form.  The  Her¬ 
bert  is  a  rugged  grower  with  me,  produces  heavily 
each  year.  The  berries  are  large,  bright  red  and 
stand  up  well  in  shipping,  though  the  quality  of  my 
berries  has  insured  a  ready  sale  at  the  door.  One 
man  in  Maine  who  grows  an  acre  has  in  more  than 
one  year  sold  his  crop  for  $1,400,  indicating  what 
possibilities  there  are  in  the  business. 

Maine.  c>.  m.  twitchell. 


New  Jersey  Tomatoes 

'~pHE  main  tomato  growing  section  of  New  Jer- 
1  sey,  around  Swedesboro,  has  often  shipped  1,000 
to  1.500  carloads  within  a  few  weeks 
at  the  height  of  the  season,  in  August 
and  early  September,  but  the  tendency 
now  is  to  market  the  crop  chiefly  by 
motor  truck.  Four-fifths  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  produced  in  some  leading  truck¬ 
ing  districts  of  the  State  are  moved 
by  truck.  In  one  town  210  trucks  load¬ 
ed  with  fresh  produce  were  counted 
passing  through  the  main  street  in  one 
hour.  New  York’s  receipts  of  tomatoes 
from  Swedesboro  and  from  South  Jer¬ 
sey  shipping  points  are  nearly  all  by 
motor  truck.  Ten  years  ago  those  sec¬ 
tions  shipped  over  5,000  carloads  in  a 
season  by  rail.  Now  the  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  Jersey  to  all  points 
are  usually  less  than  1.000  cars  a  year. 

The  rest  of  the  crop  goes  by  truck.  The 
State  supplies  a  large  share  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  tomatoes  needed 
for  New  York  and  other  great  eastern 
markets. 

The  New  Jersey  canning  crop  alone  requires  42,000 
acres  this  year  or  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  total  area  of  this  crop.  The  increase 
compared  with  last  year  is  27  per  cent.  The  whole 
country  is  “going  strong”  on  canning  crops  this  sea¬ 
son  and  the  combined  acreage  is  the  largest  for 
many  years.  G-  B-  F- 


southern  part  of  the  State,  we  should  say.  Never¬ 
theless,  Saratoga  County  shows  no  lack  of  thrift 
in  any  section  that  we  saw. 

Our  first  cabin  stop  was  made  just  before  i cach¬ 
ing  Saratoga  Springs.  A  pretty  country  home,  with 
closely  mown  lawns  and  every  evidence  of  spotless¬ 
ness  about  the  premises,  had  behind  it  two  double 
cabins.  The  owner  proved  to  be  a  young  carpenter 
who  had  buit  his  home  and  the  cabins  on  an  acre 
from  the  paternal  homestead.  Each  section  of  a 
double  cabin  was  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  double 
bed,  a  table  used  for  washstand  and  one  or  two 
chairs.  A  comfortable  porch  extended  across  the 
front.  A  small  screened  and  curtained  window  in 
front  and  one  in  the  rear  gave  light  and  ventilation. 
Water  was  to  be  obtained  from  a  good  well  in  the 
yard.  The  cabins  were  clean,  furnished  with  a  good 
bed  and  set  in  tlie  most  attractive  of  surroundings. 
Here,  too,  we  paid  $2  for  the  night,  or  $1  each.  The 
only  criticism  that  could  be  offered,  and  it  is  one 
that  applies  to  many  tourist  cabins ,*  was  lack  of 
room  and  facilities  for  caring  for  the  clothing  at 
night.  A  few  more  square  feet  of  floor  space  would 
have  added  little  to  the  cost  of  the  building  and  at 
least  a  dozen  cloak  hooks  in  the  wall,  instead  of  a 
few  nails,  still  more  to  convenience.  After  noting 
the  surroundings,  about  the  first  thing  a  tourist  looks 
at  is  the  bed.  Nothing  will  atone  to  the  tired  travel¬ 
er  for  lack  of  a  good  mattress  upon  good  springs. 
The  next  thing  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  and 
towels.  Dust  and  grime  after  a  day’s  drive  are  un¬ 
comfortable.  If  running  water  cannot  be  provided, 
large  water  pitchers  and  wash  basins  should  be. 
Toilets  should  also  be  clean  and  convenient. 

Our  next  night  out  of  town  was  spent  seven  miles 


eially  favored.  We  drove  through  S00  miles  of  land¬ 
scape  so  alluring  in  its  beauty  as  almost  to  hurt  as 
one  looked  from  the  opened  windows  of  the  car. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tourists’  Cabins  on  the  Farm 

SMALL  cabins  for  the  overnight  accommodation 
of  tourists  are  springing  up  by  the  roadsides 
like  toadstools  in  the  pasture.  Some  who  contem¬ 
plate  building  may  be  interested  in  a  description  of 
two,  representing  two  different  types,  that  my  wife 
and  I  spent  a  night  in  on  an  840-mile  trip  that  took 
us  from  Southern  Central  New  York  up  into  the 
Adirondack?,  past  the  Fulton  chain  of  lakes  to  Lake 
George,  then  down  the  Hudson  Valley  into  Northern 
New  Jersey  and,  finally,  across  the  mountains  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  home.  A  few  miles  be¬ 
low  Boonville,  Oneida  County,  we  spent  a  night  in  a 
farm  home  where  tourists  were  kept,  and  had  a 
pleasant,  clean  room  with  good  bed.  This  cost  us 
$2,  and  afforded  the  advantage  of  giving  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  with  the  family ;  an  opportunity  of 
value  to  those  traveling  and  interested  in  the  coun¬ 
try  through  which  they  pass.  The  owner  of  this 
farm,  while  anticipating  lower  prices  for  his  dairy 
products  in  the  future,  said  that  the  few  years  of 
war  prices  had  put  him  on  his  feet  and  made  him 
more  independent  of  any  depression  to  come. 

From  Boonville  to  Lake  George,  by  way  of  Old 
Forge  and  Indian  Lake,  the  mountains  forbade  any 
extensive  farming,  and  scenery,  plus  Summer  hotels, 
was  the  important  crop.  Before  reaching  Saratoga 
Springs,  however,  we  drove  through  goou  faim  land, 
showing,  the  last  week  in  June,  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass  in  the  meadows  and  corn  that  promised  well, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  our  own  section  farther 
south.  A  little  too  high  above  sea  level  and  too 
far  north  for  such  crops  of  corn  as  we  raise  in  the 
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below  Albany  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Away 
back  from  the  road,  across  newly  mown  meadows, 
we  saw  five  cabins  and  several  people  by  them.  Still 
farther  back  was  a  farmhouse  almost  hidden  by 
great  trees.  An  empty  sclioolhouse,  also  surrounded 
by  trees,  stood  near,  and  the  whole  landscape  in  the 
early  evening  was  that  we  associate  with  Evangeline 
in  the  beauty  and  bounteousness  of  her  Acadian 
home.  Of  course  we  stopped,  drove  down  the  lane 
to  the  farmhouse  and  asked  about  the  cabins.  A 
young  man  told  us  that  they  were  .$2.50  each  for  the 
night,  also  that  he  had  decorated  their  interiors. 
These  were  the  first  cabins  renting  for  more  than  $2 
that  we  had  seen  and  we  were  inclined  to  demur  at 
the  charges,  but  went  to  inspect  them. 

These  cabins  might  have  been  called  cabins  de 
luxe.  Their  interiors  were  finished  in  smooth  wall- 
board,  with  each  one  given  distinctive  tints.  One 
was  finished  in  old  gold,  another  in  blue,  still  an¬ 
other  in  pink.  We  immediately  chose  the  one  with 
robin’s  egg  blue  walls,  stippled  with  dark  red.  The 
heavy  brass  bedstead  was  supplied  with  a  deep  mat¬ 
tress  upon  double  coil  springs,  a  blue  silk  cover  was 
spread  over  the  bed,  blue  woven  rag  rugs  were  dis¬ 
tributed  about  the  oiled  floor  and  a  handsome  bird’s- 
eye  maple  dresser  completed  the  furnishing  of  the. 
room.  In  one  corner  was  a  bowl  with  running 
water  from  the  farmhouse  tank.  The  other  cabins 
wore  likewise  furnished  and  decorated,  each  in  its 
own  color.  Only  the  rooms  of  a  first-class  hotel 
would  have  compared  with  these  in  comfort  and 
appearance,  and  no  hotel  could  have  duplicated  the 
surroundings  in  the  beauty  of  a  Hudson  Valley  set¬ 
ting  on  this,  the  last  week  of  the  year’s  most  won¬ 
derful  month.  For  that  matter,  however,  let  us  say 
that  we  cannot  remember  another  season  like  the 
one  through  which  we  are  passing.  In  our  own  sec¬ 
tion,  Spring  came  very  early,  no  late  frosts  ap¬ 
peared  to  kill  garden  or  other  vegetation,  rain  has 
been  abundant  and  the  promise  of  full  crops  has 
never  been  greater.  So  far  as  we  could  judge  from 
appearances  upon  this  trip,  we  have  not  been  espe- 


Too  Many  Peas 

ONE  day  last  week  30  carloads  of  green  peas  were 
shipped  from  one  station  in  Central  New  York 
to  the  city  markets.  The  following  day  the  price  of 
green  peas  had  dropped  to  50c  and  $1  a  bushel, 
which  meant  a  loss  to  every  single  grower. 

Through  this  section  the  picking  peas  are 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  two  bushels  of 
seed  being  used  per  acre.  The  peas  are  cultivated 
and,  when  ready  for  harvest,  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls  from  the  city  come  to  the  farms  and  fill  the 
hampers  which  go  direct  from  the  pea  fields  to  the 
city  markets.  The  pickers  are  paid  by  the  bushel. 
Hence,  there  is  an  incentive  to  secure  as  many  bush¬ 
els  as  possible.  The  result  is,  unless  the  grower 
watches  very  carefully,  many  baskets  of  unfilled  pods 
and  wrinkled  peas,  too  old  to  consume,  are  placed  in 
the  hampers. 

Green  peas  are  perishable  and  when,  as  during 
the  present  season,  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  de¬ 
mand,  prices  immediately  drop.  The  cost  of  growing 
an  average  crop  is  very  close  to  $1  a  bushel.  Hence, 
when  prices  drop  to  50  and  75c  the  grower  has  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  express  or  freight  and  secur¬ 
ing  nothing  for  his  labor.  Shipments  to  the  city  are 
not  quite  as  heavy  at  the  present  time  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  early  crop  has  been  harvested.  The 
Telephone  peas  are  now  on  the  market  and  prices 
are  slightly  higher. 

And  speaking  of  a  good  pack,  quality 
peas  always  bring  the  best  price.  When 
the  market  is  flooded,  a  good  pack  of 
peas  may  return  expenses.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  the  poor  stuff  which  is  dumped 
into  the  river  and  even  when  prices 
are  fair,  the  quality  product  brings  a 
premium. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  pea  mar¬ 
ket  with  one  of  the  best  growers  in  this 
section.  He  is  particular  about  his 
pack  and  has  shipped  to  the  same  com¬ 
mission  men  year  after  year.  This 
year,  with  peas  bringing  50  to  75c  he 
was  paid  $1  a  bushel  or  broke  even. 
When  the  price  rose  to  $1  and  $1.50 
this  grower  received  $2  and  made  a 
good  profit.  He  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  and  this  is  recognized  by  the 
commission  men  and  the  buyers  in  the 
city  who  are  purchasing  Central  New 
York’s  crop  year  after  year. 

A  Central  New  York  pea  growTer 
doesn't  need  government  help  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus.  What  he  needs  is  a  little  closer  inspection 
of  the  package  sent  to  market.  Keep  home  the  trash, 
market  only  the  quality  product  and  a  fair  profit 
can  be  secured  by  everyone  concerned.  t.  t.  j. 


Grapes  and  Spray  Damage 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  different  varieties  of 
grapes  vary,  as  to  their  susceptibility  to  injury  from 
the  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  spray?  In  the 
Spring  of  1922  I  planted  a  small  vineyard,  including 
about  20  Delaware,  12  Catawaba,  15  Ives,  30  Horton 
and  two  or  three  each  of  Concord,  Niagara,  Iona, 
Diana,  Brighton,  Ulster,  Clinton,  Winchell  and  Dia¬ 
mond.  These  were  sprayed  three  to  four  times  each 
year,  with  Bordeaux  4-4-50,  and  arsenate  of  lead,  3 
lbs.  to  100  gallons  with  Black  Leaf  40  added  when 
aphids  were  present.  All  have  done  quite  well,  with 
the  exception  of  Ives.  Iona  and  Brighton  have  borne 
less  heavily  than  the  others  although  the  vines  appeared 
strong  and  healthy.  Ives  bore  good  crops  for  two  years, 
and  then  t lie  foliage  began  to  look  yellow  and  spotted, 
finally  turning  to  brown.  I  was  puzzled  as  to  whether 
this  was  due,  possibly  to  black  rot,  or  to  injury  from 
the  spray  itself.  The  grapes  did  not  ripen  well,  and 
the  crop  was  much  diminished.  If  the  trouble  was  due 
to  fungous  disease,  then  Ives  must  be  much  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  the  other  varieties,  whose  foliage  re¬ 
mained  healthy  and  vigorous.  This  year,  I  have  a  small 
planting  of  Ives,  the  vines  two  years  old,  which  have 
not  been  sprayed,  and  they  are  growing  vigorously,  with 
the  foliage  showing  no  sign  of  injury.  In  the  older 
planting,  however,  which  was  sprayed  as  usual,  the 
foliage  shows  the  same  yellowish,  sickly  appearance, 
as  in  former  years.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  damage  is  due  to  the  spray  itself,  rather  than  to 
disease.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  can  clear  up  my 
doubts,  and  give  me  any  advice  as  to  changing  the 
strangtk  of  the  spray,  or,  perhaps,  omitting  it,  on 
the  Ives  vines.  e.  h.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

WHILE  grape  varieties  have  been  found  to  tol¬ 
erate  applications  of  sulphur  dust  in  varying 
degrees,  some  having  been  almost  defoliated  while 
others  showed  no  injury  whatsoever,  yet  the  almost 
continuous  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  over  the  past 
20  years  on  some  200  varieties  has  not  shown  the 
slightest  bad  effects.  In  this  list  of  varieties  are 
included  Ives,  Iona  and  Brighton.  Ives  has  been 
found  to  be  tolerant  of  sulphur  dust,  while  Winchell 
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was  easily  injured.  In  fact  we  have  never  seen  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  American  grapes  that  could  be 
attributed  to  Bordeaux  injury.  It  has  happened 
that  a  grower  has  sometimes  neglected  to  add  the 
lime  to  the  copper  sulphate  with  a  barrel  or  tank, 
and  sometimes  injury  has  thereby  resulted,  but  of 
course  this  was  not  Bordeaux  mixture  injury,  since 
only  the  copper  was  involved.  From  this  distance 
it  would  not  seem  that  the  failure  of  Ives,  Iona  and 
Brighton  is  due  to  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  this  instance  Ives  is  running  true  to  form,  as 
it  is  very  erratic  in  its  fruiting  habit,  or  rather  it 
is  usually  allowed  to  fruit  too  heavily  in  a  season 
so  that  a  number  of  years  are  required  for  recovery 
from  the  strain.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  prune 
Ives  more  closely  than  one  would  prune  Concord, 
Niagara  or  Clinton.  Or  better  still  is  the  plan  of 
pruning  to  approximately  the  same  number  of  buds 
as  is  allowed  on  Concord,  and  then  thin  the  flower 
clusters  to  about  half  the  number  retained  some¬ 
time  before  the  blooming  period.  With  us  Iona  has 
never  proven  as  inconsistent  in  its  fruiting  as  has 
Ives,  nor  have  the  ill  effects  of  an  overload  been  so 
noticeable.  However,  Iona  is  not  a  vigorous  sort, 
and  in  seasons  of  an  excess  crop  the  foliage  has 
shown  a  yellowish  cast.  The  foliage  of  Iona  is 
normally  lighter  colored  than  Conocrd.  Iona  is  also 
more  tender  in  bud  and  other  tissues  than  Ives  or 
Concord.  It  is  suggested  that  the  same  sort  of 
thinning  he  used  with  Iona  as  described  for  Ives. 

It  is  believed  that  with  closer  pruning  or  thinning 
and  the  use  of  some  quickly  available  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  as  nitrate  of  soda  early  in  the  Spring  the  trouble 
will  he  eliminated.  From  our  experiences  spray 
injury  of  these  varieties  seems  the  most  unlikely 
cause  of  the  decline.  f.  e.  g. 


Five  Years  of  Apple  Thinning  Tests  in 

Vermont 


APPLE  thinning  trials  in  Vermont  conducted  for 
five  years,  show  some  definite  results,  and 
enable  conclusions  as  follows : 

1. — Different  varieties  in  the  same  orchard  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  season  exhibit  unlikenesses  in  the 
amount  of  fruit  set.  Wolf  River  set  112  apples  in 
1925,  while  Red  Astrachan  set  1,556  fruits  per  tree. 
Some  trees  have  no  apples  to  spare,  except  poor 
ones,  others  have  many.  The  fact  that  Red  Astra¬ 
chan  drops  prematurely  indicates  that  it  sets  too 
many  apples  and  that  nature  starts  the  thinning 
process.  Droppings  represent  self-thinning.  Such 
midseason  sheddings  are  either  belated  thinnings  or 
premature  harvestings  or  both.  However,  the  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  amount  of  fruit  that  sets  on  dif¬ 
ferent  trees  complicates  the  thinning  process,  for  the 
number  removed  must  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
total  load  the  tree  carries  when  culls  are  removed. 

2. — Several  factors  enter  in  to  make  the  cull  grade 
what  it  is.  Scab,  worms,  mechanical  injuries,  small 
size,  etc.  all  contribute  to  make  a  grade  of  apples 
that  is  well  nigh  worthless.  Some  are  more  actively 
operative  one  year  than  another.  Local  conditions 
and  seasonal  circumstances  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  each.  Poor  quality  fruit  is  the  first 
to  he  removed  at  thinning,  regardless  of  size,  color 
or  position  on  the  tree.  They  are  worth  little  or 
nothing  and  may  be  a  menace  to  other  apples  and 
are  apt  to  he  a  drag  on  the  tree. 

3. — Orchard  location  in  respect  to  wind  and  cold 
storm  injury  is  an  important  factor.  Strong  winds 
sway  the  branches  and  so  cause  mechanical  injuries 
and  increase  the  number  of  early  drops.  If  small 
and  delicate  apples  are  exposed  to  unfavorable 
weather  at  critical  times,  the  supply  of  poor  apples 
is  increased.  The  exposed  trees  on  the  ends  and 
sides  of  the  station  orchard  suffer  more  than  do 
their  mates  from  inclement  weather. 

4. — Apples  that  naturally  are  of 
small  size  are  inclined  to  he  under¬ 
sized.  Astrachan,  Westfield,  Fameuse, 

Tolman  and  others  require  more  thin¬ 
ning  than  do  the  larger  sized  varieties. 

Dry  Summers  or  droughty  orchard 
soils  seem  to  make  thinning  more  im¬ 
perative,  even  though  the  amount  of 
defective  fruit  is  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  varieties,  such  as  R.  I. 

Greenings,  and  perhaps  McIntosh,  tend 
to  space  themselves,  thus  making  thin¬ 
ning  less  important. 

5. — Varieties  that  are  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  scab,  such  as  McIntosh,  will 
require  careful  inspection  at  an  early 
date  to  get  rid  of  all  incipient  scab 
spots.  Such  varieties  as  tend  to  form 
apples  in  clusters  with  small  ones  in 
their  midst,  will  benefit  much  by  Sum¬ 
mer  thinning. 

G.  —  The  need  of  Summer  thinning. 


and  especially  of  drastic  thinning,  is  lessened  if 
spraying  is  more  thoroughly  and  more  carefully 
done  than  is  usually  the  case.  Furthermore,  if  the 
branches  are  so  cut  out  in  pruning  that  they  are  at 
greater  distances  asunder,  the  load  on  the  tree  is 
thus  reduced,  in  this  way  crowding,  shading  and 
consequent  fruit  starvation  may  be  obviated. 

7. — The  removal  of  the  fruit  from  the  shaded 
portions  of  the  tree  may  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
poorly  colored  apples  at  harvest  time. 

8. — A  tree  heavily  loaded  in  one  quadrant  may 
need  thinning  in  that  region  even  though  sparsely 
set  in  its  other  quadrants.  Each  branch  seems  to 
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be  a  law  unto  itself,  to  be  largely  independent  of 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  other  branches.  There 
is  little  mutuality  or  cross  influence.  M.  b.  cummings 


Fruit  Tree  Leaf-Roller 


THIS  pest,  Arehips  argyrospila,  is  troublesome  in 
parts  of  the  country.  The  following  report  from 
Michigan  is  the  most  serious  we  have  had : 


I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  authorities  for  the 
past  two  years,  but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  receive 
any  help  whatever.  The  oil  sprays  have  proven  entire¬ 
ly  inadequate.  I  have  talked  with  large  growers  who 
have  used  one  or  more  of  the  recommended  sprays  for 
leaf-roller,  and  their  orchards  were  full  of  the  roller. 
We  have  used  as  high  as  4  lbs.  of  lead  to  the  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  have  kept  our  trees  freshly  banded 
with  tanglefoot,  burned  all  brush  right  after  the  snow 
went  off  the  ground  to  destroy  all  possible  breeding 
places  and,  watching  hundreds  of  these  worms  devour 
Delicious,  McIntosh  and  Spy,  on  which  they  seem  to 
work  the  worst,  has  convinced  me  that  this  worm  must 
hatch  in  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  for  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  crawl  up  the  body,  neither  have 
I  found  any  in  the  bands.  We  lost  hundreds  of  bushels 
of  apples  in  the  past  year  and  are  threatened  with  a 
large  loss  this  year.  I  believe  it  is  the  worst  thing  the 
apple-grower  has  to  fight.  I  trust  some  of  the  growers 
can  give  us  a  solution  of  this  problem.  w.  M.  P. 

Michigan. 


We  should  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  handling  a  bad  infestation  of  these  leaf- 
rollers.  /The  great  aim  in  ^control  as  reported  to  us 
has  been  ^stauckio eggs  with  oil  spray  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  start.;  T1ie.se  eggs,  laid  in  midsummer, 
winter  on  the  tree  and  emerge  as  the  buds  open. 
Later  arsenate  of  lead  is  used  to  catch  the  worms 
that  hatched.  Our  correspondent  appears  to  have 
tried  all  of  this  without  success.  Who  has  sugges¬ 
tions  to  offer? 


The  Roadside  Poultry  Market 

WHERE  situated  on  a  well-traveled  road,  the 
poultryman  with  a  good  stand  can  nearly 
double  his  money  on  meat,  and  get  the  top  retail 
price  per  dozen  for  his  eggs.  There  are  many  points 
to  consider,  however,  if  success  is  to  result  from 
such  a  venture.  It  is  not  all  quite  so  simple  as  it 
may  at  first  sound. 

First  of  all  it  will  call  for  more  or  less  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  attendant.  As  with  the  gas  filling  station,  you 
must  be  right  on  the  spot  for  service  or  many  cars 
will  drive  off.  Unless  a  man  has  extra  help  he 
would  best  confine  his  efforts  to  his  plant,  and  be 
content  with  other  marketing.  It  is  important, 
moreover,  that  the  attendant  somewhere  obtain  in¬ 
struction  in  quick  and  expert  poultry  dressing.  Pur¬ 
chasers  like  to  see  their  birds  dressed  while  they 
wait,  but  with  the  novice  dresser  it  is  altogether 
too  slow  and  unsatisfactory  a  process.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  too,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  attempt  to 
sell  anything  other  than  the  poultry  plant  products 
at  the  stand.  The  attendant  cannot  very  well  turn 
from  bird  dressing  to  scoop  out  an  ice  cream  cone, 
or  to  hand  out  a  cigar.  To  attempt  it  may  cause 
repulsion  to  many  customers.  He  cannot  well  turn, 
either,  to  gas  pump  and  oil  filling  and  come  right 
back  to  the  bird.  There  is  money  enough  in  a 
straight  poultry  stand  unsupplemented  when  rightly 
run.  Where  supported  by  a  moderate  size  production 
plant,  of,  say  1,500  birds  capacity,  a  good  stand  in 
good  weather  should  average  through  the  Summer 
$100  a  day  gross  on  important  days,  and  not  too  far 
behind  that  on  other  days. 

The  eggs  to  be  sold  should  be  maintained  in  care¬ 
ful  grade  as  to  size,  and  a  lesser  price  asked  for 
smaller  eggs.  If  the  plant  management  is  good 
there  should  not  he  many  blood  spots  and,  with 
many  of  the  eggs  sold  the  same  day  as  laid,  there 
should  be  no  need  of  candling.  Give  extra  atten¬ 
tion  to  nests  and  produce  eggs  that  will  not  need 
washing.  The  box  should  he  one  with  your  own 
special  printing.  Blue-lined  boxes  set  off  white  eggs 
attractively,  but  are  not  so  good  in  case  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  breakage  of  eggs  in  carrying  them  home. 
The  boxes  will  cost  you  in  quantity  slightly  more 
than  previously  used  30-dozen  cases,  but  there  will 
be  a  net  handling  saving  from  ordinary  wholesale 
delivery  via  express  of  about  1  y2  cents  per  dozen. 
If  you  have  previously  been  wholesaling  to  a  job¬ 
ber  your  further  net  extra  profit  from  the  stand 
should  he  towards  15  cents,  if  to  a  top  paying  re¬ 
tailer  about  10  cents. 

Roasters,  capons,  fryers,  stewers  and  broilers  are 
all  in  demand.  The  dressed  price  you  can  readily 
get  for  them  is  not  quite  double  that  usually  paid 
for  live  cull  birds  in  quantity,  but  it  does  quite 
nearly  approach  that  same  ratio  earlier  mentioned. 
You  are,  moreover,  not  so  affected  by  market  fluc¬ 
tuations.  Dealer  live  broiler  prices  may  be  30  cents 
a  pound  one  week  and  25  cents  the  next,  for  illus¬ 
tration  but,  during  the  latter  you  can  still  get  50 
cents  for  your  dressed  broiler.  You  weigh  before 
dressing,  and  the  feather  loss  is  next  to  nothing. 

The  live  bird  retailing,  too,  should  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  You  can  sell  many  a  cull  layer  at  a  good  price 
by  just  tying  her  legs,  weighing  her  and  handing 
her  over.  It  is  unusual,  further,  not 
to  get  more  than  15  cents  a  pound  in 
quantity  for  your  breeding  cockerels 
when  you  are  done  with  them.  But 
with  them  disjdayed  alive  in  a  narrow 
wire  pen  beside  your  stand  out  of 
which  they  cannot  jump,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  25  cents  for 
them.  People  of  foreign  extraction 
particularly  seem  glad  to  get  them. 
The  yearling  cockerel  cooks  pretty  well 
stewed. 

About  the  stand  itself,  the  situation 
conditions  desirable  are  similar  to 
those  needed  for  the  filling  station.  It 
should  he  directly  on  the  highway  on 
the  same  level,  and  yet  have  sufficient 
yard  room  in  front.  With  relation  to 
the  stand  design,  your  State  agricul¬ 
tural  college  will  perhaps  help  you. 
Perhaps  the  most  desirable  type  has 
sliding  doors  that,  when  pushed  back, 
leave  an  entirely  open  front.  Cement 
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makes  a  good  floor.  "With  reasonable 
economy  in  buying  material  and  construc¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  possible  to  put  up  such 
a  building  of  adequate  size  for  from  $500 
to  $600.  As  when  the  front  is  open  the 
roof  of  such  a  stand  is  about  the  most 
conspicuous  part,  special  attention  might 
be  given  to  the  design  of  that,  and  a  col¬ 
ored  shingle  used. 

Enterprising  search  in  the  city  will 
locate  at  second-hand  good  glass  show 
cases  in  which  chipped  ice  can  be  spread, 
and  on  which  the  plucked,  but  not  yet 
dressed  birds  can  be  displayed.  Second¬ 
hand  ice  cream  chests,  with  ice,  make 
good  reserve  keepers  for  plucked  birds, 
and  front  and  back  reading  scales  and  a 
cash  register  can  also  be  obtained  sec¬ 
ond  hand.  The  daily  cost  for  ice  will 
probably  run  around  50  cents.  You 
should  be  willing  to  keep  open  evenings, 
especially  where  there  is  daylight  saving. 

A  huge  imitation  egg,  five  or  six  feet 
long,  and  mounted  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  makes  the  best  advertisement 
sign  I  know  of.  Such  an  egg  can  be 
made  by  first  constructing  three  wooden 
circles  of  different  diameter  for  the  basal 
shape  of  the  egg.  Lath  is  then  bent  to 
them  for  the  frame,  and  inch  mesh  wire 
shaped  over  the  lath.  Over  the  wire 
asbestos  is  worked  in  the  manner  a 
plumber  puts  it  on  a  heater.  With  care¬ 
ful  labor  and  smooth  finish  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  likeness  of  a  hen  fruit  of  giant  size 
can  be  evolved.  A  coating  of  the  right 
color  white  or  brownish  paint  is  needed 
to  protect  the  asbestos  from  wet  weather. 
Let  such  a  sign  more  or  less  speak  for  it¬ 
self,  backed  up  by  your  products.  It 
should  be  unmarred  by  lettering.  A  small 
card  sign  showing  the  current  egg  price 
is  good,  and  perhaps  a  bigger  slide  sign 
to  indicate  the  price  of  roasters,  broilers, 
etc.  It  is  sound  psychology,  however, 
not  to  overdo  the  worded  sign  advertise¬ 
ment  in  any  way.  Too  many  signs  cheap¬ 
en  the  appearance  of  any  kind  of  stand. 
A  small  printed  slip  telling  of  the  value 
of  eggs  as  a  food,  the  desirability  of  ob¬ 
taining  them  fresh  and  the  good  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  you  produce  them  is 
sound,  and  may  help  build  up  your  trade. 

ADI; f AX  HAYWARD. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Recent  informal  estimates  of  fruit  con¬ 
ditions  in  Pennsylvania  have  made  most 
of  us  wonder  whether  or  not  our  pessi¬ 
mism  over  the  short  fruit  crop  in  sight, 
and  the  official  report's  gloom,  was  so 
well-founded  after  all.  While  the  June 
1  crop  report  of  rhe  State-Federal  Crop 
Reporting  Service  indicates  commercial 
apple  prospects  of  slightly  more  than  half 
a  crop,  it  appears  likely  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  report  for  July  1  will  show  more 
apples  in  sight.  Estimating  crops  is  al¬ 
ways  a  great  game  until  the  crops  are  ac¬ 
tually  harvested.  Regarding  this,  the 
New"  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
says  in  its  new  July  1  Fruit  Crop  Re¬ 
port,  “In  1929  in  particular,  the  July 
‘condition’  report  did  not  accurately  re¬ 
port  the  final  crop  out-turn  because  of 
the  unusually  dry  Summer  which  seri¬ 
ously  retarded  the  growth  of  the  fruits, 
resulting  in  many  small  sizes  and,  thus, 
much  less  volume  than  would  normally 
be  expected.  Similarly  with  the  1926 
crop,  unusually  favorable  fruit  conditions 
resulted  in  a  crop  somewhat  better  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  July  ‘condi¬ 
tion.’  ” 

The  State  Department,  through  Sir 
Arnold  Lindsay,  British  Ambassador, 
and  Ambassador  Dawes,  has  taken  steps 
to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  recent 
British  embargo  from  July  7  to  Novem¬ 
ber  15  on  apples  lower  in  grade  than  U. 
S.  No.  1.  As  was  mentioned  before,  this 
was  probably  because  of  the  apple  maggot 
or  “railroad  worm.”  Secretary  Stimson 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  British 
Ambassador  and  endeavored  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  apple  maggot  is  not 
found  west  of  the  Great  Plains  regions, 
hence  the  exclusion  of  apples  originating 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  “seems  to  be  an  un¬ 
necessary  precaution.”  If  this  requested 
modification  is  secured,  it  will  certainly 
be  a  lucky  break  for  our  Northwestern 
friends. 

The  cardboard  mailing  tubes,  which 
were  dipped  in  molten  paraffin  to  render 
them  waterproof  and  were  then  used  as 
poison  bait  stations  for  orchard  mice, 
have  not  worked  out  nearly  so  well  as 
was  supposed.  For  some  reason,  the  mice 
exhibited  a  great  desire  to  eat  the  tubes 
themselves,  possibly  for  the  paraffin,  and 
were  a  little  reluctant  to  lunch  on  the 
poisoned  grain  inside.  A  practical  de¬ 
gree  of  control  was  secured  anyhow,  since 
many  of  the  mice  apparently  made  the 
mistake  sooner  or  later  of  eating  the  bait 
thoughtfully  provided  for  them.  This 
coming  season  for  mice — and  it  will  not 
be  long  now — will  see  inedible  containers 
for  the  bait  in  use.  The  humble  tin  can, 
with  the  lid  cut  only  part  way  off,  will 
come  into  its  own  as  a  result  of  this  ex¬ 
perience. 

A  fine-looking  black  raspberry  patch 
consisting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Plum 
Farmer  varieties,  will  be  destroyed  soon 
after  the  picking  season  is  over.  Many 
plants  are  making  no  new  canes  for  next 
year’s  fruit  and  this  has  been  traced  to 
a  heavy  infection  of  crown  gall.  Four 
or  five  years  before  this  field  was  planted, 
a  bramble  planting  on  the  same  site  had 
been  destroyed  for  the  same  reason  and 
the  ground  had  been  sown  to  Sweet 
clover.  The  organism  causing  crown  gall 
lived  over  in  the  soil  and  the  new7  plants 
soon  contracted  that  incurable  disease, 
so  that  a  patch  just  the  age  for  coming 


into  full  bearing  is  no  longer  worth  while. 

The  Clyde  district  of  Ohio,  west  of 
Cleveland,  is  said  to  have  planted  exten¬ 
sively  a  black  raspberry  variety  named 
New  Logan.  This  blackcap  is  supposed 
to  be  either  free  from  or  resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  possesses  a  very  early  season. 
Both  of  these  characteristics  are  very  de¬ 
sirable  and  the  New  Logan  may  win  for 
itself  a  place  in  the  selected  list  of  black 
raspberry  names. 

Fresh  fruit  prospects  on  the  European 
Continent,  especially  for  apples  and  pears, 
are  ’somewhat  less  favorable  than  last 
year,  according  to  the  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Pear  prospects  are  particu¬ 
larly  poor.  Apple  prospects  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Belgium,  France  and  Germany 
are  considerable  less  favorable  than  last 
year,  when  the  crop  was  large,  but  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southeastern  Europe  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  larger  yields  than  a  year  ago. 
Central  European  varieties,  however,  are 
chiefly  marketed  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season  and  are  of  relatively  inferior 
quality. 

Much  hail  damage  has  been  reported 
all  over  Pennsylvania,  at  least  one  of  the 
larger  orchards  suffering  a  total  loss  of 
crop.  The  plum  curculio  lias  pupated 
early  so  that  more  trouble  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  these  pests  this  Summer  and 
Fall.  R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Controlling  Ants 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  ants  is  to 
find  their  nests  and  to  destroy  the  queen, 
according  to  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  With  the  queen  killed,  no  more 
eggs  will  be  laid  and  the  production  of 
the  worker  ants  stops. 

Carbon  bisulphide  kills  the  queen  and 
gets  rid  of  the  workers.  It  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  nest,  and  sometimes  when 
the  nest  is  found  it  is  hard  to  get  at,  as 
in  the  foundation  walls.  When  the  col¬ 
ony  is  located,  however,  pour  an  ounce 
or  two  of  the  liquid  into  each  of  several 
holes  made  in  the  nest  with  a  sharpened 
stick,  and  then  quickly  stop  up  each  hole 
with  a  clod  of  dirt.  A  heavy  wet  blan¬ 
ket  thrown  over  the  nest  helps  to  retain 
the  gas  and  to  make  fumigation  more  ef¬ 
fective.  The  liquid  evaporates  quickly 
and  the  gas  permeates  the  tvliole  nest, 
destroying  the  colony.  Carbon  bisulphide 
is  highly  inflammable  and  explosive  and 
no  fire  should  be  brought  near  the  place 
which  is  being  fumigated. 

Prof.  Herrick  also  recommends  the  use 
of  tartar  emetic.  To  make  this,  mix  tar¬ 
tar  emetic  writh  extracted  honey  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  to  20  parts  of  honey.  If 
some  of  this  mixture,  poured  into  in¬ 
dividual  butter  plates,  is  set  in  the  places 
where  the  ants  are  troublesome,  the  in¬ 
sects  may  be  driven  away. 

A  third  method  is  by  sodium  fluoride. 
Dust  this  powder  where  the  ants  are 
seen.  A  fourth  way,  suggested  by  Prof. 
Herrick,  and  which  has  given  satisfac¬ 
tion,  is  the  use  of  a  poison  bait.  It  is 
composed  of  27  grains  of  thallium  sul¬ 
phate,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  three  ounces  of 
honey,  and  one  pint  of  water  thoroughly 
stirred  together  and  brought  almost  to 
the  boiling  point.  Since  the  sulphate  is 
very  poisonous,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  breathe  the  vapors  as  they  arise  from 
the  heated  liquid.  Ordinary  pill  boxes 
washed  inside  with  melted  paraffin  to 
make  them  waterproof  are  used  as  con¬ 
tainers.  Parts  of  the  sides  are  cut  out 
to  allow  the  ants  to  enter  the  box.  Each 
box  should  be  filled  about  two-thirds  full 
of  the  poisoned  syrup  and  set  about  the 
rooms  where  the  ants  are  troublesome. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

RESERVATIOXS  ACCEPTED  UNTIL 
AUGUST  IOtH. 

The  reservations  are  coming  in  so  fast 
that  we  are  limiting  the  date  for  accep¬ 
tance  to  August  10th,  and  any  who 
contemplate  going  would  better  send  in 
reservation  without  delay.  The  space  is 
being  taken  up  rapidly  and  the  best 
locations  will  soon  be  disposed  of,  in  fact 
we  are  short  of  drawing  rooms  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  compartments 
left  and  they  are  very  comfortable,  and 
many  prefer  the  lower,  or  even  the  upper 
berths.  Great  interest  is  shown  in  the 
trip  and  we  believe  we  are  covering  a 
section  of  the  United  States  that  all  have 
hoped  to  see  for  many  years.  The  farm 
work  Avill  be  Avell  on  the  way.  It  will  be 
an  ideal  vacation  and  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Rockies  Ave  will  forget  that  work 
existed  and  feast  our  souls  on  incom¬ 
parable  scenery,  and  rest  and  relax  and 
store  up  many  Avonderful  experiences  to 
regale  the  neighbors  at  home  on  our 
return. 

We  have  not  stressed  the  many  high 
points  in  this  trip  but  there  is  a  Avonder¬ 
ful  day  in  Glacier  National  Park.  One 
friend  asks  if  we  shall  leave  so  late  as 
not  to  see  it  in  its  beauty,  but  it  will  be 
the  very  best  time  of  the  year  and  Ave 
will  get  all  that  any  group  can  possibly 
get  in  a  day.  Then  at  LongvieAv  Ave  are 
going  to  see  lumber  mills.  When  in 
Missouri  a  fexv  months  ago  one  of  their 
smaller  plants  Avas  a  great  revelation 
and  of  much  interest.  It  will  be  a  greater 
wonder  to  see  the  mill  at  its  origin.  There 
is  the  tunnel  through  the  Cascade 
Mountains — electrical  engines  take  us 
through  and  Ave  Avill  marvel  at  the  old- 
fashioned  smoky  tunnels  Ave  are  so  Avell 
acquainted  Avith. 


Wenatchee  orchards  are  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  West  and  we  are  to  see 
them  and  be  entertained  there.  At  our 
different  stops  Ave  are  to  be  greeted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  this  al- 
Avays  lends  an  added  attraction  to  any 
trip.  We  ought  to  speak  of  Spokane, 
Seattle,  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  From 
Seattle  there  is  a  choice  of  a  boat  trip 
to  Vancouver  or  train  and  it  is  hard  to 
decide  which  will  be  the  most  attractive. 
The  boat  trip  gives  a  stop  at  Victoria 
Avhieh  is  one  of  the  line  cities  and  will  be 
of  unusual  interest.  It  has  been  called 
“A  bit  of  old  England.” 

Every  detail  of  the  trip  is  planned  to 
add  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the 
tourists  and  Ave  know  you  will  have  a 
good  time  if  you  come  along.  One  of 
our  friends  asked  about  bringing  the 
children.  They  are  Avelcome  but  we  think 
for  a  child  under  nine  or  ten  if  would  be 
a  little  wearying  and  possibly  hard  on  the 
parents. 

TRAIN  STOPS 

Some  ask  if  they  can  leave  the  train 
as  it  passes  through  their  home  towns 
on  the  way  back.  We  are  sorry  that  this 
cannot  be  arranged.  The  train  is  run  on 
schedule  time  and  in  order  to  make 
connections  only  the  special  stops  are 
planned  and  Ave  cannot  vary  from  that. 
The  train  Avill  stop  at  the  points 
scheduled  in  the  itinerary  and  you  can 
make  arrangements  to  continue  home 
from  the  nearest  point.  We  will  be  glad 
to  ansAver  any  questions  or  give  any 
further  information. 


Controlling-  Snails 

As  help  in  ridding  the  garden  of  snails 
or  slugs,  keep  the  ground  free  from  old 
boards  and  refuse  that  provides  protec¬ 
tion  for  them.  Then  in  the  evening  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  the  tops  of  the 
plants  to  feed,  sift  cayenne  pepper 
directly  on  them.  They  can  also  be 
found  in  the  morning  but  the  dew  makes 
it  more  disagreeable  to  work  among  the 
plants.  The  pepper  must  be  thoroughly 
dry,  so  it  Avill  sift  readily.  It  will  not 
injure  the  plants  and  is  easily  washed 
off  from  leafy  vegetables  like  lettuce, 
celery,  etc.  mbs.  f.  k. 

Ohio 
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—  DIBBLE’S  — 
SEED  WHEAT 

HONOR  recommended  by  New  York 
V  iV  Department  of  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  as  the  best  AVhite  AVheat.  Over  100  acres 
on  the  Dibble  Farms  and  we  offer  3,000 
bushels,  our  own  growing,  recleaned  and 
graded  @  $1.50  per  bushel,  yields  of  37,  40. 

45  and  50  bushels  per  acre  on  large  fields 
right  here  at  Honeoye  Falls. 

Russian  Rosen  Rye — $1.50  per  bushel. 
Northern  grown  Grimm  and  Common  Alfalfa 
and  other  seasonable  Seeds  for  August  and 
September  sowing.  Send  for  Circular,  Price 
List  and  Samples  to 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedyrower 


Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


for 


w 

y  y  You  cannot  control  the  mar¬ 

ket  on  wheat.  Many  could 
increase  their  proceeds  by  producing  more  per 
acre  without  extra  expense.  Hoffman’s  Lancaster 

County  Seed  Wheat  is  hardy,  vigorous,  clean _ 

no  cockle,  rye,  garlic  or  weeds  of  any  kind. 
Carefully  graded.  Can  produce  for  you  5,  10 
or  more  bushels  per  acre.  One  bushel  more  per 
acre  pays  for  new  seed.  Ask  today  foj  proof 
and  other  information,  also  samples. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  227 
Landisville  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Bulb  Book-f# 

It_  tells  you  of  the  flowers  that 
will  bloom  tills  winter  in  the 
house— and  those  that,  planted 
now,  will  give  you  a  beautiful 
garden  next  spring.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  this  free  bulb  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
S79  Burpee  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 


30  IRISES  1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  AVill  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  Standing  growth,  rhododendrons, 
laurel,  azaleas,  cedars,  pine,  hemlock,  etc.  Must  he 
good.  Any  where.  SHERMAN-NURSERYMAN,  Hoslvn,  L.  I..\.  V. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  from  new  runners.  Plant  in  August 
and  September  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 
Howard,  Sample  or  Dunlap,  $1.50  per  25;  $4.50 
per  100;  $37.50  per  1,000.  Superb  Everbearing, 
$2.00  per  25;  $6.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY.  VERMONT 

llGrozvn  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy” 


Rahv  Rliio  Cnpiiop  3  yrs.-100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 
Udllj  DlUc  jpi  llvC  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantna,  Ohio 


RITE 
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us  for  Special  Direct  To  User 
Proposition  on 

Belle  City  Threshers 

W.  B.  MAY,  Inc. 

66  Washington  St. .Buffalo.  N.Y. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Is 

sl 
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‘Store”  strawberries  are  90%  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  usual  varieties  grown  for  mar¬ 
ket,  produce  fruit  of  inferior  quality.  Every 
Pot-Grown  Strawberry  plant  we  offer  will  produce,  with  a  minimum  of  worry 
and  work,  fruit  of  luscious  quality  and  of  very  large  size. 


Write  For  Our  FREE  24-Page  Strawberry  Catalog 

Ordinary  “runner”  plants  cannot  be  satisfactorily  transplanted  at  this  season.  Our  “Summer 
to  Fall”  Pot-grown  plants  save  a  year,  so  that  you  pick  Strawberries  next  June.  All  well 
rooted,  healthy  and  thrifty- — will  produce  immense  crops.  Ready  to  plant — each  plant  carrying 
its  own  fat  soil-ball,  just  as  we  remove  it  from  the  pot.  The  popularity  of  this  method  is 
proven  by  our  500,000  sales  yearly.  Order  now  as  plants  should  be  in  the  soil  by  September 
15th  to  25th.  Decide  NOW  to  pick  your  own. 

Write  for  our  Catalog,  and  make  your  own  selection  from  the  splendid 
Varieties  described  and  pictured  therein. 


LOVETT’S  NURSERY  Box  35  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Missouri  Garden  Notes 

“The  driest  Spring  and  early  Summer 
in  17  years so  said  a  local  paper  and 
we  believe  it.  The  drought'  began 
gradually,  the  rainfall  decreasing  little 
by  little.  Now  we  are  in  July  with  no 
min  and  tremendously  hot  weather,  tem¬ 
peratures  from  95  to  100.  Nature  is 
resisting  nobly  this  penuriousness  on  the 
part  of  Jupiter  Pluvius.  Plant  life  still 
presents  a  brave  front.  We  have  helped 
all  we  could.  The  weeds  and  grass  have 
disappeared  before  sharp  hoes  and  new 
growth  is  discouraged.  A  dust  mulch  is 
locking  up  the  precious  moisture  in  the 
lower  soil,  but  despite  all  our  resources 
there  is  suffering  among  Nature’s  children. 
The  Shasta  daisies  have  lost  their  fresh 
bloom  and  the  hardy  Thlox  are  too  wilty 
to  sell.  The  Buddleias  or  butterfly 
bushes  are  blooming  in  second  grade 
flowers.  There  is  one  showy  flower  that 
looks  fresh  and  that  is  the  old  tiger  lily. 
The  stout  stalks  carry  a  number  of  buds 
and  open  flowers  that  show  little  effect 
of  the  withering  heat.  They  keep  well, 
too.  The  buds  continue  to  open  and 
clusters  look  fine  several  days  after 
cutting. 

The  Gladiolus  are  withstanding  the 
drought  manfully.  While  the  sun  applies 
its  cruel  branding  iron  to  the  leaves,  the 
flower  buds  withdraw  to  innermost 
chambers  and  in  fear  await  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  When  the  sun  ceases  its  4 
assaults  and  departs  for  the  night,  then 
the  buds  come  to  their  doors  and  begin 
to  peep  out.  Always  by  morning  light 
a  number  of  them  have  bravely  ventured 
forth  and  displayed  their  colors.  All 
these  we  cut  in  their  cool  freshness  and 
carry  to  the  lower  cellar  below  the  base¬ 
ment.  There  it  feels  like  a  cold  storage 
room.  On  the  earth  floor  are  buckets  of 
water  and  in  these  and  in  half  darkness 
the  spikes  are  placed.  Truly  an  ideal 
place  for  keeping  flowers.  We  try  to  en¬ 
dure  the  drought  philosophically;  that 
means  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  brood 
and  to  worry,  to  be  pessimistic.  We  do 
not  continually  scan  the  skies  for  clouds 
and  talk  nothing  but  weather.  I  do  not 
walk  about  at  the  hours  I  know  the 
plants  are  suffering  the  most.  Rain  will 
come  in  its  own  good  time  and  I  cannot 
hurry  it.  Therefore  I  try  to  be  cheer¬ 
fully  patient  and  abiding. 

Watering  plants  at  such  times  as  these 
is  hazardous  and  often  attended  with 
results  quite  the  opposite  of  these  hoped 
for.  A  neighbor  carefully  irrigated  two 
rows  of  beans,  and  the  beans  promptly 
died.  There  is  much  testimony  that 
watering  often  results  disastrously.  We 
have  put  lath  frames  over  the  cold  frames 
where  the  Spring-sown  seedlings  are  to 
protect  them  from  the  full  sun.  The 
soil  there  is  loose,  almost  dust,  and  yet 
these  seedlings  have  maintained  them¬ 
selves.  Last  year  the  peony  leaves  were 
all  affected  by  some  fungus  that  would 
blacken  many  of  the  leaves.  Felix  Crousse 
was  the  worst  affected  but  strange  to 
say  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  sign  of  it.  I 
attribute  this  partly  to  the  thorougn 
cleaning  out  we  gave  them  with  hoe  and 
cultivator  in  the  Spring  and,  what  is 
better,  we  have  kept  the  cultivator  going. 
Never  did  they  have  such  clean  culture 
or  one  extending  over  all  the  Summer. 
Not  a  weed  or  clump  of  grass  to  be  seen. 
Of  course  the  drought  is  adverse  to 
fungi  of  all  kinds  which  need  some  mois¬ 
ture  to  develop. 

I  find  the  Zinnia  a  wonder  at  resisting 
heat.  It  blooms  right  on  regardless 
of  weather  or  temperatures.  In  hard 
times  that  other  persistent  bloomer,  the 
Gaillardia,  will  stop  flowering  and  devote 
itself  to  maturing  its  many  seed  balls. 
Moles  have  been  kept  in  subjection  by 
traps  and  some  vigilance  but  recently 
I  have  been  compelled  to  give  several 
of  them  some  attention.  One  of  them 
began  to  make  incursions  into  a  bed  of 
hardwood  cuttings  where  he  might  have 
caused  serious  damage.  I  have  two  traps 
that  are  quite  dependable  but  I  have 
my  own  system  of  setting  them  which  I 
acquired  by  close  observation.  Ls  I  have 
seen  them  set,  they  are  valueless.  Yester¬ 
day  I  happened  to  be  standing  by  when  a 
mole  passed  under  the  trap  without 
springing  it.  The  dry  ashy  soil  was 
pushed  up  on  each  side  of  the  pan  but 
there  was  not  pressure  enough  to  spring 
it.  In  such  loose  soil  traps  should  be  set 
on  a  hair  trigger.  We  have  just  planted 
late  potatoes.  We  like  to  spread  out  the 


seed  thinly  in  some  out-house  or  shed 
where  it  will  form  short  stubby  sprouts 
that  won’t  easily  break  off.  Such  seed 
will  soon  show  above  ground  and  a  good 
stand  is  assured.  Preparation  of  the  soil 
should  begin  a  month  more  before  plant¬ 
ing  in  first  half  of  July. 

L.  E.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Jefferson  County,  New  York,  lays  claim 
to  the  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  Grange 
in  point  of  both  years  and  membership 
of  any  county  in  the  Empire  State.  July 
22  is  the  97th  birthday  of  Elijah  Cobb, 
a  charter  member  of  Star  Grange  of 
Ilounsfield,  organized  August  7,  1S73. 
Star  Grange  also  has  another  charter 
member  living,  Amos  M.  Marsh  of 
Sackets  Harbor,  whose  94th  birthday 
was  observed  February  19,  1930.  Mr. 
Cobb  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  ISOth  In¬ 
fantry,  which  was  organized  at  Sackets 
Harbor  in  August,  1864,  serving  through 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  General  Lee’s  army 
and  took  part  in  several  of  the  leading 
battles  during  the  last  few  months  of 
the  war.  In  one  battle  his  regiment  lost 
25  per  cent  of  its  membership  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Mr.  Cobb  is  the  father  of 
former  State  Senator  George  H.  Cobb. 

The  oldest  Grange  member  in  point  of 
membership  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  is 
William  A.  Sampson,  secretary  of  Mexico 
Grange,  who  passed  his  50th  anniversary 
as  a  member  of  Mexico  Grange  on  July 
11.  Mr.  Sampson  has  an  official  Grange 
record  of  over  40  years,  having  served  as 
master  and  secretary  of  his  own  Grange 
and  also  two  years  as  master  of  the 
Oswego  County  Pomona.  He  has  served 
continuously  as  secretary  of  Mexico 
Grange  since  1895,  a  period  of  35  years. 
He  served  two  years  as  master  of 
Mexico  Grange.  He  also  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  in  1886.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
Mexico  Grange  it  was  voted  to  make  Mr. 
Sampson  an  honorary  member.  This 
meeting  was  in  the  nature  of  a  birthday 
party  in  honor  of  Mr.  Sampson’s  50th 
Grange  anniversary.  Mexico  Grange  was 
organized  July  9,  1874.  In  1888  its  hall 
was  burned,  with  a  loss  of  its  Grange 
records.  Several  years  ago  the  Grange 
bought  another  hall.  The  present  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Grange  is  about  270. 

Oswego  County  stands  fourth  in  mem¬ 
bership  among  the  Grange  counties  of 
New  York  State,  with  6.459  members. 
Of  the  10  Oswego  County  subordinate 
Granges  represented  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
in  January,  1874,  nine  of  them  are  still 
active.  Under  the  direction  of  County 
Deputy  W.  C.  Hubbard  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  waged  to  enroll  a  large 
class  from  the  county  at  Rochester  in 
November  for  the  seventh  degree.  State 
Grange  Overseer  Raymond  Cooper  is  a 
resident  of  Oswego  County. 

The  third  annual  series  of  regional 
Grange  conferences  held  in  May,  in  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  supervision  of 
State  Master  John  A.  Hammond  were 
attended  by  3,487.  In  addition  to  the 
State  Master,  the  State  Lecturer  and 
State  Secretary  were  also  in  attendance. 
Fifty-four  of  the  subordinate  Granges  of 
the  State  took  part  in  competitive  de¬ 
gree  work,  the  scoring  being  done  by  the 
State  officers  and  deputies.  Fourteen  of 
these  regional  conferences  were  held. 
Four  prizes  were  awarded  to  as  many 
Granges  in  the  contest  among  the  Grange 
lecturers  for  the  best  programs  presented. 

State  Grange  Chaplain  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Hamblin  of  New  Hampshire  died  quite 
suddenly  on  June  9.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cayuga^  N.  Y.  He  served  as  chaplain 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  for  about  six 
months  during  the  World  War.  He  served 
several  pastorates  in  New  York  State 
before  going  to  New  Hampshire  and  was 
about  to  begin  a  new  pastorate  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  19th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Lecturers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  August  25-2S,  the 
sessions  being  held  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  National  Grange  Master 
L.  .1.  Taber  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  conference.  Other  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  National  Grange  Lecturer  James 
C.  Farmer,  of  New  Hampshire,  Prof. 
Ralph  A.  Felton  of  Cornell  University 
and  Dr.  Franklin  Babb  of  the  New 
England  Council. 

The  Granges  of  New  Hampshire  have 
been  considering  the  question  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  State  police  for  the 
rural  communities  of  the  State.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  seems  to  be  favor¬ 
able  to  such  a  system. 

The  June  session  of  Merrimack  County 
Pomona  Grange  of  New  Hampshire  had 
two  distinguished  visitors.  They  were 
former  National  Master  N.  J.  Batchelder 
of  East  Andover,  N.  II.,  and  former 
Governor  John  G.  Winant  of  Concord. 
Mr.  Batchelder  is  also  a  former  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  Merrimac  Pomona  Grange. 


A  transportation  official  says  the  new 
subways  in  New  York  will  not  hurt  the 
taxi-ca'b  business.  Perhaps  he’s  right. 
Half  of  those  riding  in  taxi-cabs  now  are 
returning  from  taking  the  wrong  sub¬ 
way. — Judge. 


100%  SERVICE  100% 

combined  with 

SAVINGS 

More  and  more  farmers  are  learning  to 
their  sorrow  that  they  absolutely  cannot 
afford  to  drive  their  cars  or  trucks  with- 
out  adequate  insurance.  The  Safety  Re¬ 
sponsibility  Law  is  in  effect. 

^  Let  sume  your  responsibility  S| 

and  save  you  $5.00  to  $11.00. 

You  get  this  reduction  in  rates  out¬ 
right  as  a  cash  deduction  when  you 
take  out  your  policy. 


A 


r 


34  County  Agents  are  now  insuring 
57  Farm  Bureau  cars  and  trucks  with  us. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

r  ^  __  OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mail  this  coupon;  let  us  quote  our  lower  rates. 


Date . 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

268  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Have  your  agent  quote  on . (name  of  car) 

Year .  Model .  Cylinders . 

If  commercial  vehicle,  make  and  tonnage . 

Name .  . 

Address . 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  & 
WALTER  A.  WOOD  Repairs 

Cutting  Repairs 

for  all  makes  farm  machinery 

Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie  ::  New  York 


POTATO  GROWERS 

READ  THE 

American  Potato  Journal 

A  monthly  journal  devoted  to  all  phases  of  the 
potato  industry,  and  carrying  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  potato  production  and  marketing. 
Published  by  the  Potato  Association  of  America, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  year 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 

The  American  Potato  Journal,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 
The  American  Potato  Journal. 

Name  . 

St.  or  R.F.D.  No . 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


CORN  HARVESTER 

milt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Croat  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 
704  Wsstsrvills,  Obis 


Best  and  fastest  machine 


BENNETT  MFG.  CO, ,  Box 


Town  . State. 


NEW  KIND 

OF  FENCING 


Amazinpr  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 
fence  last  twice  aa  long  aa  ordinary 
fence.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing 
until  you  get  ray  new  bargain  catalog. 
Save  H  Your  Fence  Money 
Easy  Payments,  too 

a  128  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 

i,  'M?  needs  —  Fencing,  Gates.  Steel  Poets, 
m  "mZ  Barb  Wire,  Stoves.  Furnaces,  Baby 
Ik  1  fa*.  Chicks,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac- 
m  fWfra  tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  boor  service. 

§  Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dapt. 43700, Cleveland,  Ohio 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


^ Mail  this  slip  today  a  mmmmmm. 

■  i 

R  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St„  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book-  _ 
!  let,  ‘"The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

■  World.” 

J  Name  . . .  | 


J  Address 
■  City  ... 


. I 

RNY  S 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1890  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Does  Tipburn  Affect  Potato 
Yield 

Beginning  about  the  first  of  August 
each  year,  potato  growers  become  alarmed 
wnen  leaves  in  their  potato  fields  turn 
yellow  and  the  tips  of  them  dry  up.  The 
margin  of  the  leaves  rolls  upward  and  the 
affected  area  on  the  leaf  often  extends 
from  the  tip  of  the  leaf  back  along  the 
midrib. 

Most  of  this  tipburn  is  caused  by  small 
sucking  insects  known  as  the  potato  leaf 
hoppers.  The  insects  suck  the  juice  out 
of  the  midrib  of  the  potato  leaf  and  at 
the  same  time  inject  some  sort  of  poison 
into  the  leaf  which  causes  this  typical 
burning  and  drying  up.  All  varieties  of 
potatoes  are  subject  to  this  trouble  but 
the  Rural  varieties  seem  to  be  less  injured 


"Normal  Potato  Leaf  and  Leaf  Affected 
With  Tipburn 


than  the  Green  Mountain  and  Irish 
Cobbler  types.  All  early  varieties  are 
very  susceptible. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
tipburn  decreases  the  yield  of  potatoes. 
The  amount  of  leaf  area  affected  by  tip- 
burn  indicates  clearly  that  the  reduction 
caused  by  it  must  be  considerable.'  It 
is  more  severe  in  warm  and  dry  potato 
regions  at  low  elevation.  At  high  eleva¬ 
tion  and  in  cool  climate  the  trouble  is 
not  so  noticeable. 

The  leaf  hopper  is  very  difficult  to 
control  but  can  be  kept  in  check  by  a 
thorough  application  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  The  Geneva  Station  recommends 
the  regular  Bordeaux  mixture  with  an 
excess  of  hydrated  lime  added.  Spraying 
seems  to  have  given  better  control  of  this 
leaf  hopper  trouble  than  dusting. 

L.  H.  W. 


Musings  from  Long  Acres 

A  scientist  in  Washington,  connected 
with  the  Government,  read  my  piece  on 
raspberry  bugs,  came  all  the  way  here  to 
investigate,  and  enlisted  my  aid  in  making 
a  survey  of  damage  done.  He  confirms 
my  statement  that  sulphur  in  any  form 
is  injurious  to  raspberries.  Bordeaux 
mixture  will  control  the  diseases  of 
raspberries  such  as  anthracnose  and 
streak  fully  as  well  as  lime-sulphur  and 
never  injure  the  plants  or  cut  the  yield. 
The  main  reason  given  for  using  the 
sulphur  solution  is  the  ease  of  prepara¬ 
tion  but  the  few  extra  minutes  lost,  in 
stirring  up  a  Bordeaux  solution  is  time 
well  lost  if  the  results  are  so  far  superior. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  those  who 
prefer  the  sulphur  but  give  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  those  who  have  not  heretofore 
used  either. 

Complaints  of  drought  are  very  general 
and  we  too  may  add  our  wails  on  that 
account,  but  a  study  of  my  record  book 
reveals  that  nearly  every  other  July  has 
been  the  same,  that  is  hot  and  very  little  , 
rain.  We  forget  from  one  year  to  another, 
and  'believe  that  July  heat  and  drought 
is  very  unusual,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  the  regular  thing.  I  seriously 
question  the  value  of  cultivation  during 
very  dry  weather,  as  I  have  come  to 
believe  the  less  the  soil  is  stirred  the 
better  the  growing  plants  stand  the 
drought.  At  least  that  is  my  experience 
and  it  is  borne  out  by  observation  among 
my  neighbors.  About  the  surest  way  to 
cause  corn  to  begin  to  fire  is  to  go 
through  it  with  a  cultivator  in  very  dry 
weather. 

A  blast  right  from  the  north  chased 
the  unbearable  heat  away  so  we  have 
been  sleeping  in  real  comfort  for  the  past 
few  nights.  In  one  way  it  is  not  so  good, 
as  it  makes  it  that  much  harder  to  get  up 
in  the  morning,  but  the  berries  must  be 
picked,  so  out  we  climb,  although  the  boys 
come  downstairs  rubbing  their  eyes. 

Some  relatives  from  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  here  on  a  visit.  I  had  to^laugh 
at  their  remarks.  One  cousin  said,  “Well, 

I  have  always  lived  among  the  mountains 
and  many  times  longed  for  the  wide  open 
spaces  but  this  flat  land  is  tiresome  for 
you  can  look  a  mile  and  not  see  any¬ 
thing.” 

I  too  believe  that  the  sacred  writer 
was  surely  inspired  when  he  said,  “I 


will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  my  help.” 

There  is  something  about  the  hills  and 
mountains  which  inspires  thoughts  above 
the  daily  grind  for  bread.  There  is  too 
a  grand  beauty  in  a  field  of  ripened 
wheat,  as  the  wind  sends  waves  across 
the  expanse  of  gold,  but  that  is  a  sight 
seen  but  once  a  year,  while  the  rugged, 
old  hills  are  there  all  the  time  to  rest  the 
eyes  and  quiet  the  mind. 

I  note  a  most  remarkable  absence  of 
bugs  this  year.  Is  that  due  to  the  terrific 
storms  of  last  Winter  or  do  their  para¬ 
sites  just  about  get  the  best  of  them  every 
few  years?  Anyway  the  striped  cucumber 
bugs  have  not  appeared  at  all,  although 
the  vines  are  in  blossom  and  they 
generally  get  here  as  soon  as  the  seed 
comes  up.  Grape  leaf-hoppers  too  are 
remarkably  scarce,  while  some  years  they 
arise  in  clouds  when  the  leaves  are 
shaken.  We  are  all  fearing  an  outbreak 
of  black  rot  on  the  grapes  and  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  a  slight  extent  although  it  is 
so  dry  and  hot  I  cannot  see  how  a  spore 
could  germinate.  Bagging  grapes  is  never 
done  around  here,  but  doubtless  it  is  a 
fine  thing  for  a  few  home  vines.  We 
have  only  three  and  a  half  acres  of  grapes 
on  Long  Acres  but  I  should  hate  to  think 
of  bagging  them. 

We  finished  the  currant  picking  today 
and  the  raspberries  are  over  their  rush 
so  things  are  easing  up  a  bit  with  us. 
The  income  will  ease  up  too  but  such  a 
rush  as  we  have  been  in  the  past  four 
weeks  would  soon  wear  us  out.  That 
scientist  taught  me  to  look  for  worm 
infestation  by  examining  the  cores  after 
the  berries  were  picked.  I  never  had 
thought  of  how  the  worms  got  into  the 
center  of  the  berry  when  it  was  hatched 
on  a  leaf,  but  now  I  shall  examine  a 
large  number  of  cores  to  discover  if 
possible  the  per  cent  of  infestation.  It 
had  not  dawned  upon  me  that  there  was 
any  other  way  of  finding  out  beside 
counting  each  wormy  berry,  a  messy  job 
which  I  should  have  side-stepped,  but 
this  method  is  easy  and  quite  interesting. 
Mosaic  has  just  about  finished  my  King 
raspberries  so  they  will  get  introduced 
to  a  grub  hoe  right  after  picking  is  over. 
The  Lathams  are  not  infected  to  any 
extent  but  I  see  some  indications  of 
mosaic  in  the  bushes  nearest  the  Kings. 

That  sodium  chlorate  sure  did  make 
those  wild  morning  glories  look  mighty 
sick  although  it  took  three  days  after 
spraying  to  turn  them  brown  and  dead. 
I  thought  the  next  morning  that  I  had 
bit  again  as  the  pesky  things  looked 
fresh  as  daisies  but  by  evening  they  were 
beginning  to  turn  brown  and  now  they 
sure  are  withered.  I  only  tried  it  on  a 
small  scale  but  shall  get  at  them  with 
some  more  dope  soon  as  there  is  a  big 
piece  infested.  l.  B.  r. 


Doings  in  Vermont 

Haying  has  been  uppermost  in  farm¬ 
ers’  minds.  For  some  reason  grass  seems 
a  bit  late  but  men  are  remarking  one  to 
another  they  never  saw  stuff  grow  as  fast 
as  it  has  lately.  The  local  weather  report 
for  the  month  of  June  reads,  “Rainfall 
for  June,  1.67  inches  above  normal ;  daily 
mean  temperature  6.9  degrees  above  nor¬ 
mal,  being  70.3;  total  precipitation,  4 
inches.”  Plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  ex¬ 
plain  the  rapid  growth.  Although  we 
have  had  so  much  rain  I  never  saw  the 
ground  dry  so  quickly  after  rains  as  this 
year,  because  of  the  greater  warmth  I 
suppose. 

Perhaps  because  wild  growth  is  so  lush 
there  seems  to  be  a  bit  less  complaint  of 
deer  damage.  Deer  have  a  bad  habit  of 
pawing  out  seed  to  get  the  commercial 
fertilizer,  perhaps  it  tastes  salty.  Deer 
began  this  for  Leonard  this  year.  We  had 
been  told  to  hang  the  phosphate  sacks 
from  slender  poles  and  crows  would  nor 
trouble  the  field.  Soon  after  he  did  it  he 
found  one  sack  with  a  hole  as  big  as  a 
dinner  plate  eaten  out  of  one  side,  and 
so  far  the  deer  have  pawed  out  no  more 
potatoes.  Will  some  practical  or  scien¬ 
tific  man  tell  us  why?  Did  the  deer  get 
enough  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  that 
particular  substance  or  did  it  make  the 
deer  sick?  There  are  still  plenty  of  deer 
tracks. 

The  local  dealer  tells  us  lie  never  sold 
as  much  commercial  fertilizer  as  this 
year.  Farmers  probably  figure  they  must 
do  something  as  the  creamery  only  paid 
33  cents  per  pound  for  the  May  butterfat 
and  milk  shippers  are  not  faring  much 
better. 

Our  rains  have  come  in  the  form  of 
severe  showers  mostly.  A  cloudburst  near 
Brattleboro  June  19  caused  about  $20,000 
damage  to  the  roads.  The  work  of  re¬ 
building  the  West  River  Railroad  is  un¬ 
der  way.  Work  cannot  be  begun  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  line  until  the  Salmon 
Hole  Bridge  across  West  River  at  New- 
fane  is  rebuilt.  Here  there  was  a  very 
narrow,  dangerous  underpass  but  now 
the  abutment  will  be  farther  back  and 
the  curve  straightened.  It  is  a  long  up¬ 
hill  climb  building  up  again  after  the 
devastation  but  we  see  many  improve¬ 
ments,  making  things  better  than  before. 

Our  little  town  is  150  years  old  this 
year  so  is  planning  an  old  home  day 
with  a  pageant  depicting  our  town  his¬ 
tory. 

We  sometimes  wish  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  and  I  am  asked  to  be  the 
pioneer  mother,  now  you  can  all  paint 
my  portrait. 

In  looking  up.  I  find  the  Vermont  rule 
for  estimating  the  school  population  was, 
to  count  the  number  of  families,  deduct 


one-fourth  for  aged  or  newly  married 
couples,  multiply  the  remainder  by  12 
to  find  the  number  of  children. 

In  another  place  I  read  of  an  early 
Vermont  school  of  SS  children  from  eight 
families;  some  contrast  to  present-day 
conditions. 

But  Vermont  has  a  gain  of  6,762  in 
population  in  the  past  10  years,  and  we 
have  an  ever  increasing  number  of  Sum¬ 
mer  residents  who  spend  six  months  or 
even  more  of  the  year  here.  They  sel¬ 
dom  come  as  early  as  April  1,  but  often 
linger  until  November,  to  enjoy  our  Fall 
foliage  and  the  men  stay  for  tiie  hunting 
season. 

The  fishing  season  has  been  rather 
disappointing  and  but  few  report  big 
catches  although  some  large  specimens 
have  been  caught.  As  the  streams  had 
been  more  heavily  stocked,  good  catches 
were  expected  ;  perhaps  it  is  because  there 
are  more  fishers. 

People  remark  there  is  unusually  heavy 
traffic  this  season,  people  out  of  work 
going  to  visit  or  stay  with  country  rela¬ 
tives  or  hearing  of  work  somewhere  go 
to  see. 

Two  cars  from  another  State  heard 
that  ferning  had  begun  so  came  to  try 
their  luck.  An  occasional  truckload  of 
ferns  are  picked  as  ordered  but  real  fern¬ 
ing  will  not  begin  for  some  time. 

MRS.  J.  x.  W. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Mrs  .  Elizabeth  A. 
Galway,  one  of  the  few  New  Yorkers  avIio 
ignored  the  automobile  age  and  drove 
behind  two  carriage  horses  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death  a  month  ago.  has  left 
a  $12,000  trust  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  horses.  Her  will,  which  was  filed 
July  IS  in  Surrogates’  Court,  New  York 
City,  provides  that  her  horses  shall  not 
be  given  away,  sold  or  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  or  other  purposes.  The  income 
from  the  $12,000  fund  is  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Kenzel,  of-  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  who  will  care  for  the 
horses. 

Holding  an  alleged  seller  of  whisky 
criminally  negligent,  as  well  as  a  man 
who  drove  a  car  while  intoxicated  the 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  grand  jury  July 
19  returned  three  second-degree  indict¬ 
ments  for  manslaughter  against  Patrick 
O’Mera  and  Alexander  G.  Duff.  O’Mera, 
the  alleged  liquor  seller,  and  Duff,  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  drunken  driver,  were  named 
in  three  separate  bills,  one  for  the  death 
of  Michael  Powers,  a  second  for  the  death 
of  Edward  White  and  the  third  for  that 
of  William  Gordon.  All  three  men  died 
from  injuries  received  when  Duff  drove 
his  car  into  the  group  as  they  were  walk¬ 
ing  to  a  bus  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Fire  which  started  July  IS  in  the  Feise- 
ler  lumber  yard  at  Lynbrook,  Long  Island, 
lasted  three  hours  and  did  $75,000  damage 
before  it  was  brought  under  control. 
Eleven  fireman  from  five  towns  were  in¬ 
jured  while  fighting  the  flames  with  water 
at  a  low  pressure  and  one  fireman  was 
seriously  hurt  while  responding  to  the 
alarm. 

With  one  dead  and  with  50  injured 
passengers  still  in  hospitals  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  .T.,  as  a  result  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  wreck  July  19  just  east  of  the 
South  Elizabeth  station,  police,  railroad 
and  county  officials  continued  their  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  cause  of  the  wreck.  Three 
motorists  whose  car  rolled  upon  the  tracks 
and  caused  the  derailment  are  locked  up 
at  police  headquarters.  The  three  men 
are  Arthur  Allcroft,  33  years  old,  an 
Elizabeth  building  contractor,  and  his 
brother,  James  Allcroft,  31,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Ohio  Northern  University, 
Ada,  Ohio  ,and  Wiliam  McNair,  34,  763 
Linden  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Four  men  are  dead  and  17  others  in  the 
city  hospital  at  Moncton,  New  Brunswick, 
suffering  from  injuries  as  the  result 
of  a  train  wreck  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  at  Canaan, 
N.  B..  July  20.  The  derailed  train  was  a 
special  carryng  the  A1  G.  Barnes  Circus 
from  Newcastle  to  Charlottetown.  With 
one  exception,  all  the  dead  and  injured 
were  employes  of  the  circus. 

Eighteen  Connecticut  highways,  mostly 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  July  20  were  dotted  with  patrol¬ 
men  and  stations  at  which  automobilists, 
largely  from  New  York  State  and 
Connecticut,  were  stopped  and  searched 
for  corn,  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
action  was  taken  because  of  the  corn- 
borer  quarantine  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Thirty-four  stations,  requiring 
the  presence  of  145  patrolmen,  will  be 
set  up  by  the  middle  of  the  week.  The 
number  is  the  largest  ever  called  upon  for 
a  quarantine  of  this  kind.  The  regulated 
territory  is  all  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Branford  on  Long  Island  Sound  to 
Woodstock  on  the  Massachusetts  border, 
including  Meridan  and  Berlin.  Outside 
of  that  region  an  embargo  has  been  placed 
on  corn.  Growers  who  wish  to  ship 
celery,  green  beans  in  the  pod,  beets 
with  tops  and  rhubarb  across  to  the  line 
to  the  tables  of  residents  of  New  York 
and  Boston  must  have  their  fields  in¬ 
spected  regularly. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been 
an  epidemic  of  thefts  of  purses  and  hand¬ 
bags  reported  at  the  Arsenal  police  station 
Central  Park,  New  York,  by  mothers  and 
nurse  girls  who  gather  at  the  Heckseher 
Playground  in  Central  Park  at  63rd 
•Street  on  the  West  Drive.  July  21  the 
police  arraigned  two  seven-year-old  boys 
and  one  nine  years  old  in  Children’s 
Court  and  charged  them  with  the  thefts. 


Thomas  Baldueei,  the  nine-year-old,  an¬ 
nounced  defiantly  to  .Tustic  Peter  B. 
Hanson  that  lie  was  the  leader  of  the 
gang.  The  police  asserted  that  the  bovs 
had  stolen  a  total  of  $1,000,  that  all 
three  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Children’s  Society  and  were  out  on  pro¬ 
bation  from  the  Children’s  Court  after 
having  pleaded  guilty  to  robbing  their 
school  teachers.  Their  capture  was 
credited  to  an  unidentified  taxicab  driver 
whom  they  hailed  at  63rd  Street  and 
Central  Park  West  July  19.  They  told 
him  to  take  them  to  Coney  Island.  The 
driver  demanded  to  see  tlieir  money 
They  flashed  such  large  rolls  of  bills,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  police,  that  the  driver 
became  suspicous.  and,  instead  of  taking 
them  to  Coney  Island,  took  them  to  the 
Arsenal  station. 

Fog,  rain  and  darkness  were  blamed 
by  a*r  mail  pGots  for  the  death 
of  \\  illiam  Frederick  Martin,  26  years 
old,  who  crashed  on  a  farm  near  Huron, 
O.,  while  flying  the  air  mail  from  Cleve¬ 
land  to  P.ay  City,  Mich.  Martin’s  death 
was  the  first  fatal  accident  on  that  route, 
which  has  been  in  operation  two  years’ 
He  was  employed  by  the  Thompson 
Aeronautical  Corporation.  Martin  died 
of  a  broken  neck,  probably  instantly.  He 
had  dumped  the  gasoline  supply  to  keep 
the  plane  from  catching  fire.  Ilis  act 
saved  the  mail  from  destruction. 

Caught  in  the  vortex  of  two  terrific 
storms  which  swept  in  from  the  southwest 
and  the  north,  barely  skirting  Philadel- 
plna,  sections  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
duly  12  suffered  heavy  property  damage 
One  man  was  killed  and  two  others  were 
injured  near  Easton  and  a  woman  was 
critically  injured  near  Pottstown.  Barns 
were  blown  down,  unroofed  and  cut  in 
half,  silos  were  destroyed,  chickens  were 
drowned  or  crushed  in  buildings  in  which 
they  had  taken  shelter  and  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  were  put  out  of  commis- 
s!°”:  ,  Orchards  were  uprooted,  crops 
lKlaJed  by  hail  and  roads  made  impass- 
able.  The  townships  of  East  and  South 
Coventry  in  Chester  County  and  Limerick 
and  Lower  Providence  in  Montgomery 
County  bore  the  brunt  of  the  storni 
Damage  was  heavy  also  in  the  Easton 
area,  where  George  Sam,  35  years  old, 
of  Bath,  dynamiter  at  the  "  Kevstone 
I  or t land  Cement  Company’s  plant,  had 
just  finished  setting  a  blast  of  10  tons 
of  dynamite  when  the  storm  broke. 
Lightning  struck  the  charge  and  set  it 
off.  killing  Sam  and  loosening  75,000 
tons  of  rock.  The  storm  also  caused 
much  damage  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
where  two  persons  were  killed. 

A  wind  storm  which  swept  over  Van 
V  ert.  O.,  July  22  caused  damage  esti¬ 
mated  by  fire  officials  at  $100,000. 
Roofs  were  torn  away  and  several  small 
buildings  were  severely  jarred  by  the 
force  of  the  storm. 

Two  railway  employes  lost  their  lives 
and  two  others  were  injured  when  a 
“helper”  engine  on  the  Lackawanna 
Limited  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad,  bound  for  New 
York.  _  exploded  July  22  at  Lehigh 
Summit,  Pa.  The  dead  were  John  Lynch 
of  Scranton,  engineer,  and  Ray  Whitman 
of  Scranton,  fireman. 

The  license  of  every  automobilist  ar¬ 
rested  in  Connecticut  for  reckless  driving 
where  there  is  evidence  of  intoxication 
will  hereafter  be  taken  away  on  the  spot 
by  the  police  and  sent  the  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Motor  Vehicles,  according 
to  a  regulation  just  issued  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  R.  B.  Stockel.  Increase  in  drunk¬ 
en  driving,  Mr.  Stockel  said,  made  radical 
action  necessary  to  end  the  danger  upon 
the  turnpikes  of  the  State,  crowded  at  this 
time  with  traffic  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  Heretofore  licenses  have  not 
been  ordered  surrendered  until  after  trial 
in  the  town  or  city  where  the  arrest  oc¬ 
curred  and  a  subsequent  hearing  before 
agents  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Commission. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  nation  will 
spend  for  highway  construction  this  year 
an  estimated  average  of  nearly  $80  for 
every  motor  car  registered.  Pushed  ahead 
to  offset  business  depression,  road  build¬ 
ing  was  estimated  by  one  of  President 
Hoover’s  fact-finding  committees  to  be  on 
its  way  to  a  record  expenditure  of  $1.- 
750,000.000.  This  figure,  equal  to  the 
estimated  losses  suffered  by  all  neutrals 
during  the  World  War,  marks  an  increase 
of  more  than  $250,000,000  over  the  1930 
outlay.  It  was  arrived  at  in  a  survey 
begun  last  July  by  the  committee  on  re¬ 
cent  economic  changes  of  the  President's 
conference  on  unemployment  in  apprais¬ 
ing  public  construction  as  a  factor  in 
business  stability. 

Without  changing  a  word  in  the  draft 
as  signed  at  London  by  the  American 
delegates,  the  Senate  July  21  by  a  vote 
of  58  to  9,  ratified  the  naval  treaty.  With 
the  treaty,  the  Senate  adopted  but  one  of 
the  many'  reservations  and  resolutions 
relating  to  it,  that  of  Senator  Norris  of 
Nebraska  against  “secret  understand¬ 
ings.”  Then,  after  confirming  a  few  of 
the  Presidential  nominations  before  it 
and  putting  the  rest  over  to  the  regular 
session  in  December,  the  Senate  ad¬ 
journed  its  special  session.  The  final 
day  of  the  treaty  fight  found  70  of  the 
96  members  of  the  Senate  in  their  seats, 
of  whom  58  were  for  the  treaty  and  12 
opposition,  three  of  the  latter  not  figur¬ 
ing  in  the  poll  because  of  pairs.  President 
Hoover  signed  the  Senate’s  resolution 
July  22,  thereby  completing  this  coun¬ 
try’s  part  in  effecting  what  Mr.  Hoover 
called  “a  great  accomplishment  in  inter¬ 
national  relations”  that  will  “speed  the 
march  forward  of  world  peace,” 
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Soy  Beans  Make  Good  Hay 
Crop 

Curtis  Smith,  of  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  has 
had  two  years  experience  growing  Soy 
beans  for  hay.  The  first  year  he  inocu¬ 
lated  the  seed  and  got  good  results  with 
Soy  beans.  The  following  year  he  ne¬ 
glected  to  inoculate  the  beans  and  the 
result  was  about  half  a  crop  of  hay.  He 
thinks  inoculation  pays.  Mr.  Smith  is 
very  well  satisfied  with  Soy  beans  as  a 
hay  crop.  He  finds  that  sheep  and  dairy 
cows  cat  the  hay  readily. 

Soy  beans  will  grow  well  on  any  soil 
where  corn  may  be  expected  to  grow.  It 
pays  to  prepare  the  seed  bed  well  and 
wait  until  about  a  week  after  corn-plant¬ 
ing  time  before  planting  the  beans.  If 
the  beans  are  drilled  in  rows  they  may 
be  cultivated  the  same  as  corn  and  in 
this  case  20  to  40  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre 
should  be  used. 

They  may  be  drilled  however  with  the 
grain  drill  like  oats  and  in  this  case  60 
to  90  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  is  needed.  If 
they  are  planted  in  rows,  they  should  be 
cultivated.  If  they  are  broadcast  three 
or  four  cultivations  with  a  weeder  will 
help  keep  the  weeds  under  control.  In 
going  over  them  with  a  weeder  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  until  about  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning  on  a  dry  day  to  avoid 
breaking  the  bean  plants  off. 

Mr.  Smith  thinks  it  is  possible  to  get 
three  tons  of  good  Soy-bean  hay  per  acre. 
He  cuts  the  hay  after  the  bean  pods  are 
well  formed,  but  before  the  lower  leaves 
turn  yellow.  Most  of  the  curing  of  the 
hay  is  done  in  the  windrow.  Soy  beans 
for  hay  are  being  used  more  and  more 
commonly  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  w. 


Milking  Three  Times  a  Day 

More  and  more  we  hear  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  benefits  of  milking  cows  three 
times  a  day.  Some  dairymen  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  milking  the  whole  herd  on 
this  basis.  It  seems  as  if  frequent  milk¬ 
ing  not  only  tends  to  increase  the  income 
per  animal  unit  but  results  in  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  animal  herself.  Eco¬ 
nomically,  when  Holsteins  produce  25 
quarts  a  day  on  two  milkings  and  the 
Channel  Island  Breeds  20  quarts  during 
the  same  period,  there  is  an  advantage  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  increased 
production  by  following  the  three-time 
methods.  There  is,  however,  more  than 
the  added  income  to  the  owner  of  the 
cows.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  easier 
for  the  cow  to  produce  70  pounds  of 

milk  in  three  milkings  than  50  pounds  at 
two  milkings. 

Probably  the  fact  that  the  udder  does 
not  become  so  distended  is  a  considerable 
relief  to  the  cow.  One  often  used  to 

believe  that  cows  which  made  great 

records  and  were  milked  three  or  four 
times  a  day  were  being  forced  to  the 

extent  that  they  would  soon  be  worn 
out.  In  truth,  the  cows  were  working 
but  their  udders  were  being  relieved  of 
the  pressure  by  frequent  milkings.  The 
amount  of  milk  that  a  cow  has  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  give  is  no  greater  than  her  inherited 
capacity  to  turn  feed  into  milk.  If  the 
milk  being  removed  frequently  relieves 
congestion  then  the  tax  upon  the  cow  in 
one  sense  is  lessened.  Her  nervous  stimu¬ 
lation  is  no  doubt  less,  and,  as  a 

physiological  unit,  she  functions  more 
nearly  as  she  would  were  a  calf  by  her 

side.  We  all  know  that  in  nature  the 

young  suckle  the  mother  frequently.  The 
manufacture  of  milk  in  the  animal  body 
is  a  result  of  inherited  hormone  action 
causing  a  perfect  balance  of  glandular 
secretions,  digestion,  absorption,  and 
finally  milk  secretion.  With  frequent  re¬ 
moval  of  the  final  product,  the  whole 

system  more  nearly  approaches  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  action  of  all  its  parts.  The  result  is 
seen  in  a  more  quiet  disposition  of  the 
cow  that  is  frequently  milked,  a  better 
appetite,  a  neater  and  a  healthier  coat, 
better  body  flesh  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
a  more  regular  breeding  animal. 

Thus  instead  of  being  worn  out  by 
high  production,  stimulation  is  given  to 
the  whole  animal  system  to  function  in  a 
normal  way.  The  good  cow  of  today  is 
the  result  of  selection  and  the  weeding  out 
of  the  low  producers  from  the  better 
animals.  We  do  not  know  definitely  but 
we  hope  that  with  high  production, 
greater  capacity,  greater  constitution  and 
greater  general  all  around  ability  have 


accompanied  the  improvement  in  milk 
secretion. 

Milking  three  time  a  day  is  not  al¬ 
ways  practicable  on  the  average  farm, 
as  it  interferes  with  the  general  farm 
work  and  at  the  same  time  makes  too 
much  of  a  job  for  the  farmer.  Whenever 
possible  the  time  between  milkings  should 
be  evenly  distributed.  It  is  the  practice 
of  some  dairymen  to  milk  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  again  at  one  o'clock,  with 
the  third  milking  coming  in  the  evening 
after  the  rest  of  the  day’s  work  is  com¬ 
plete.  In  a  herd  of  25  cows,  where  a 
milking  machine  is  used,  it  will  probably 
pay  to  have  an  extra  man  merely  as  a 
milker.  His  work  in  the  dairy  does  not 
then  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  farm 
operations.  j.  w.  B. 


Packaged  Meats 

The  latest  method  of  retailing  certain 
meats  and  meat  products  is  that  of  the 
so-called  quick  freezing,  packaged  method. 
Prior  to  use  of  this  method,  there  was  the 
objection  that  freezing  and  storage  of 
meats  lowered  the  quality  of  the  product, 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  slower  methods 
of  freezing  relatively  large  ice  crystals 
were  formed.  These  caused  rupture  of 
the  cell  walls.  When  the  product  was 
subject  to  the  heat  of  cooking  the  extrac¬ 
tives  and  juices  were  lost,  resulting  in 
a  dry,  unpalatable  piece  of  meat. 

Experiments  in  quick  feezing  were  first 
conducted  and  largely  perfected  with  fish. 
Recently  these  methods  have  been  found 
to  be  applicable  to  certain  cuts  and  kinds 
of  meats.  Only  relatively  small  cuts  are 
so  frozen.  The  method  is  to  subject  these 
small  cuts  to  extreme  low  temperatures, 
ranging  as  low  at  50  degrees  below  zero. 
This  results  in  the  formation  of  very 
small  ice  crystals  which  do  not  rupture 
the  cell  walls,  resulting  in  a  dry  prod¬ 
uct  on  cooking.  The  chops,  roasts  and 
steaks  are  then  wrapped  in  individual, 
attractive  packages  for  retailing.  The 
outside  cover  states  the  kind  of  meat, 
its  net  weight,  quality  of  the  meat  and 
name  of  the  packer.  Placed  in  a  proper 
temperature  these  packaged  cuts  will 
keep  indefinitely.  They  do  not  have  the 
flavor  or  odor  which  is  commonly  as¬ 
sociated  with  cold-storage  meat  products. 
Only  the  best  quality  cuts  from  real 
prime  carcasses  will  be  used  in  this 
method. 

The  application  of  this  method  should 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  price  to  the 
producer  of  prime  beef,  mutton  or  pork, 
because  it  permits  of  broader  distribu¬ 
tion  of  quality  cuts.  As  an  illustration 
in  many  small  towns  and  neighborhood 
shops  the  retailer  does  not  have  sufficient 
demand  for  quality  cuts  to  permit  his  car¬ 
rying  even  wholesale  cuts  of  the  kinds 
some  of  his  trade  desires.  By  the  use  of 
frozen  packaged  cuts  he  can  supply  this 
demand.  It  will  be  possible  for  people  in 
small  towns  to  purchase  quality  cuts  of 
the  various  kinds  of  meat. 

The  question  is  asked  :  “What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  new  product  on  the  re¬ 
tail  butcher  shop.”  There  will  be  no  ap¬ 
preciable  effeet.  It  will  take  considerable 
time  before  the  use  of  these  cuts  become 
general.  Their  use  then  will  be  confined 
largely  to  that  trade  demanding  extreme 
quality  of  product.  They  will  be  sold 
and  distributed  by  the  butcher  as  part 
of  his  regular  trade.  Grocery  and  deli¬ 
catessen  stores  will  also  carry  these 
packaged  meat  cuts  in  stock.  The  cuts 
are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  or  by 
express  and  parcel  post  packed  in  dry 
ice.  This  new  method  of  quick  freezing 
at  extremely  low  temperatures  is  also 
applicable  to  certain  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  e.  w.  DUCK. 


Hellebore  for  Cutworms 

Here  is  something  I  have  for  the  cut¬ 
worms.  It  is  not  so  much  trouble  as  the 
mash  mixed  with  poison.  It  is  Hellebore 
sifted  around  the  plants  and  against 
them,  also  on  leaves.  I  found  it  is  good 
for  all  kinds  of  insects.  When  the 
weather  is  dry  two  or  three  applications 
will  last  the  season,  otherwise  I  use  it 
every  evening  after  the  rain.  j.  b.  f. 

New  Hampshire 


“Yes,  it’s  really  remarkable,”  ob¬ 
served  mother  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
“Clifford  seems  to  eat  twice  as  much 
chicken  when  we  have  visitors.”  “In¬ 
deed  !”  exclaimed  the  visitor.  “And  why 
is  that,  Clifford?”  “’Cause  that’s  the 
only  time  we  have  it.” — Catholic  News. 


Rebuilding  the  Oiurch 


€XA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

Near  Springville,  Ind.,  there  is  a 
farmer’s  wife  who  found  her  tele¬ 
phone  a  great  help  in  organizing 
the  many  affairs  held  to  raise  the 
money  for  rebuilding  a  church. 
She  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  served  dinners 
at  public  sales,  sold  quilts  and  a 
variety  of  household  articles  to 
people  living  about  the  country¬ 
side.  In  all  of  these  activities  the 
telephone  proved  to  be  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  making  arrangements, 
keeping  the  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  touch  with  one  another, 
and  getting  together  the  money  to 
erect  a  modern,  $8ooo  church. 

/  /  / 

The  telephone  also  proves  its 
value  in  making  profitable  sales  of 
livestock,  grain,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  through  co-operative  associ¬ 
ations  or  local  markets.  It  is  always 
at  hand  to  make  business  and  social 
engagements,  run  errands,  order 
farm  and  household  supplies  or 
summon  help  in  times  of  fire,  acci¬ 
dent  or  sickness. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  well,  rain 
or  shine. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  year.’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  anil  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  S2S  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  •  S ALINA,  KANSAS 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mi-ndets,  a  patented  patch  for  Instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dapt.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1»1  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words’’  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co. 
160  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Unadilla  Silos 

When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the  trans¬ 
action.  As  a  purchaser  you 
are  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  our  service  department  — 
a  year  later  or  ten  years  after¬ 
wards.  No  other  Silo  manu¬ 
facturer  will  take  this  interest 
in  you. 


are  Serviced ! 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Unadilla 
is  the  best  Silo  buy  today.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  to  fill  your 
Unadilla  and  feed  from  it  to 
get  best  results.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


r  1  ''HIS  is  the  last  call  fox1  those  who  desire  to  go 
A  on  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tom- 
August  16-31.  Reservations  should  he  sent  in  at 
once.  It  will  be  a  great  trip— wonderful  scenery, 
educational,  and  all  done  in  comfort. 

* 

THE  Post  Master  General  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  increase  the  rate  on  first-class  mail  from  two 
cents  to  2%  cents  an  ounce.  The  reason  given  is 
that  there  was  a  postal  deficit  last  year  of  $83, 000,- 
000,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  overcome  the  defi¬ 
cit.  It  is  admitted  that  railroads  and  express  com¬ 
panies  compete  with  the  department  in  handling 
other  classes  of  mail  at  a  rate  less  than  the  gov¬ 
ernment  charges,  and  for  that  reason  the  services  in 
delivering  the  lower  classes  of  mail  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  make  up  the  deficit.  The  postal  ser¬ 
vice  has  often  been  cited  as  the  one  instance  of  eco¬ 
nomic  public  service,  but  now  we  have  the  admission 
that  private  enterprise  in  some  cases  at  least  does 
better.  It  seems  hardly  fair  that  the  government 
should  monopolize  the  mail  service,  and  then  chai-ge 
its  patrons  for  carrying  not  only  its  own  mail  but 
also  mail  of  its  members,  officials  and  army  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  numerous  bureaus  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  government  discriminates  in  favor  of 
some  industries  in  mail  rates,  grants  subsidies  to 
shipping,  and  helps  air  deliveries  and  rural  routes. 
These  services  are  not  supposed  to  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  They  cause  a  deficit.  If  the  postal  authorities 
want  the  department  to  be  self-supporting  they 
should  insist  that  every  packet  of  mail  pay  its  prop¬ 
er  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  it.  Government  mail 
should  be  no  exception,  and  gratuities,  if  allowed, 
should  be  paid  by  appropriations,  otherwise  they  be¬ 
come  an  extra  tax  on  the  people  who  use  the  mails. 

* 

HAT  is  a  high  standard  for  fruit-growing  set 
by  Mr.  Hubbard  on  our  first  page  this  week. 
►Some  may  not  agree  eutii-ely,  feeling  that  it  is  rather 
out  of  reach  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those  in  the 
business.  Yet  the  principles  set  forth  are  sound  and 
economic.  The  times  when  large  quantities  of  low- 
grade  apples  could  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would 
pay  a  little  profit  have  passed.  The  percentage  of 
cull  apples  offei-ed  in  New  York  is  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  see 
along  the  sidewalks  and  in  stores  of  the  market  sec¬ 
tions  a  considerable  quantity  of  inferior  apples.  Now 
occasional  barrels  are  seen  and  most,  even  low- 
priced,  buyers  pass  them  by  without  notice.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  picks  them  up  after  a  time,  but  there 
is  greater  probability  that  they  will  be  poured  into 
the  big  trucks  that  cart  away  rotten  fruit  every 
day. 

* 

AT  THE  national  shows  and  leading  State  fairs 
this  year,  Ayrshire  cattle  will  be  judged  by 
two  men,  one  of  whom  will  serve  as  an  assistant. 
They  will  not  of  course  be  the  same  two  men  at 
each  exhibition.  The  assistant  will  often  be  con¬ 
sulted,  and  his  judgments  will  have  consideration, 
but  responsibility  for  the  awards  will  rest  upon  the 
judge.  His  assistant  will  be  in  the  position  of  a 
pupil,  eager  to  be  instructed  and  guided  in  the  art 
of  judging,  and  ready  to  give  any  assistance  which 
he  is  capable  of  giving.  The  object  of  Ayrshire 
breeders  in  adopting  this  system  is  to  train  the  as¬ 
sistants  to  be  competent  judges  of  the  breed.  Work¬ 
ing  in  the  ring  with  seasoned  judges,  the  assistants 
—mostly  young  men — will  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  how  to  size  up,  compare  and  rate  the  en¬ 
tries  according  to  their  merits.  This  educational 
experiment  deserves  a  fair  trial.  Almost  every 
breed  needs  more  well-trained  judges  than  can  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  practical  breeders  at  pres¬ 


ent.  Young  men  in  particular  are  capable  of  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  judge  animals  of  their  own  breed.  The 
judging  of  their  animals  is  peculiarly  their  own 
business.  Many  animal  husbandry  men  in  the  col¬ 
leges  are  popular  judges  of  one  or  more  of  the 
breeds,  and  they  will  continue  to  serve  whenever 
called  on  to  judge ;  but  the  most  experienced  among 
them  would  be  glad  to  do  less  judging,  and  to  see 
breeders  do  much  more. 

* 

IN  AN  address  to  the  garment  trade  at  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York  City  last  week,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Cope¬ 
land,  senior  Democratic  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York  State,  startled  his  party  political  friends 
with  the  following  pronouncement: 

In  Washington  I  was  asked  by  a  Republican  friend 
what  I  thought  of  the  tough  break  the  President  was 
getting.  I  told  him  to  go  back  to  President  Hoover,  sit 
down  in  his  office  and  tell  the  President  that  he  could 
thank  God  that  the  depression  came  in  the  middle  of 
his  term.  As  sure  as  fate,  the  chimneys  will  be  puffing 
forth  smoke,  the  farmers  will  be  raising  crops  that  will 
bring  them  good  prices  in  1032  and  Hoover  will  be 
elected  President. 

* 

EW  YORK  State  has  a  population  of  12,609,555, 
of  which  Gi-eater  New  York  has  6,958,792,  and 
the  rest  of  the  State  5,650,763.  The  gain  for  the 
whole  State  in  10  years  is  2.224.328  or  21.4  per  cent. 
The  up-State  counties  gained  885,584,  or  18.16  per 
cent.  The  five  counties  of  Greater  New  York  gained 
1.338,744,  or  23.87  per  cent.  The  largest  gains  out¬ 
side  of  the  metropolitan  city  were  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  Nassau  County  gains  139.8  per  cent;  Suf¬ 
folk,  45.87  per  cent,  and  Westchester,  50  per  cent. 

Eleven  counties  of  the  State  lost  8,672  population 
in  the  10-year  period.  These  counties  were : 


Allegany,  decrease  .  10 

Chenango,  decrease .  217 

Delaware,  decrease  .  1,600 

Greene,  decrease  .  26 

Hamilton,  decrease  .  20 

Herivimei’,  decrease  .  1.750 

Lewis,  decrease  .  261 

Oswego,  decrease  .  1.319 

Schoharie,  decrease .  1.641 

Schuyler,  decrease  .  188 

Wyoming,  decrease  .  1,580 


The  loss  in  Herkimer  County  was  due  to  the  de¬ 
crease  of  the  textile  industry  in  Little  Falls.  The 
figures  are  not  official,  but  are  compiled  from  county 
reports  made  by  supervisors  of  the  1930  census. 

* 

OME  dairymen  in  Ohio  increased  the  production 
of  milk  and  decreased  the  cost  of  making  it  by 
pasturing  their  cows  on  Sweet  clover  in  June  and 
July.  Due  to  dry  weather,  their  Blue  grass  pastures 
were  poor  in  those  months.  Sweet  clover  pasture  pro¬ 
duced  an  abundance  of  nutritious  feed  while  grass 
in  their  locality  was  brown  and  short.  It  enabled 
them  to  keep  their  cows  in  about  normal  Summer 
production  without  spending  money  for  extra  grain 
feed.  One  of  these  milk  producers  informs  us  that 
he  prefers  yellow  blossom  to  white  blossom  Sweet 
clover,  because,  in  his  case,  it  has  always  produced 
more  leaves  and  finer  stems  under  grazing.  Another 
virtue  that  he  claims  for  it  is  that  it  spreads  more 
abundantly  than  the  white  blossom  variety  from  the 
crown.  Under  his  conditions  it  is  hardy,  and  usual¬ 
ly  goes  through  its  first  year  without  serious  win¬ 
ter-killing,  As  a  pasture  for  cows,  Sweet  clover  is 
particularly  useful  in  a  droughty  Summer.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  cure  for  hay,  some  new  methods  of 
curing  it  are  promising.  One  of  these  is  to  sow 
Timothy  or  Red-top  with  it,  and  cut  the  mixture 
with  a  binder.  The  Sweet  clover  bundles,  with  a 
quantity  of  one  of  these  meadow  crops  mixed  in 
them,  will  cure  readily  in  small,  uncapped  shocks, 
under  average  weather  conditions  at  haying  time. 

* 

N  INVASION  of  crickets  in  a  section  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  .T.,  was  recently  recognized  as  an  of¬ 
ficial  nuisance,  and  put  in  charge  of  city  authorities. 
When  the  crickets  first  began  to  appear,  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  people  l-ecalled  old  sayings  about  the 
cricket  on  the  hearth  as  a  bringer  of  good  luck,  but 
when  hordes  of  the  insects  appeared  in  every  part  of 
the  house  they  were  not  welcomed.  They  appeared 
in  the  kitchens,  the  dining-rooms  and  the  cellars, 
and  their  concerted  chirping  was  so  loud  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  kept  awake  all  night.  A  first  request  for 
aid  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  crickets  wei* *e 
not  mosquitoes,  and  therefore  out  of  the  official  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  health  department,  but  finally  the 
Department  of  Parks  opened  a  lead  arsenate  cam¬ 
paign  against  them.  In  this  case  as  in  most  cases 
where  cricket  invasions  occur,  there  had  been  an 
old  dumping  ground  iix  the  vicinity  in  which  the 
crickets  bi*ed  and  flourished.  No  doubt  they  had 
been  plentiful  in  previous  yeai*s,  but  attracted  little 
notice  until  moved  by  an  urge  to  migrate.  Crickets 
in  a  dwelling  are  often  extremely  destructive  to 
fabrics  apart  from  the  annoyance  they  cause.  A 
“dump”  or  place  where  refuse  is  deposited  is  always 
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likely  to  form  a  breeding  place  for  crickets,  and  fox- 
other  objectionable  forms  of  life.  The  farm  owner 
has  one  great  advantage  over  the  city  resident;  he 
can  enforce  the  sanitary  regulations  that  make  for 
health  and  comfort  on  his  own  farm. 

* 

We  know  the  analysis  of  the  feeds  and  fertilizer 
we  use.  Why  not  get  similar  information  about  those 
who  hold  office  and  run  the  affairs  of  government? 

HE  above  inquiry  is  from  a  thoughtful  man  in 
New  4  ork  State.  It  is  a  good  idea,  and  really 
an  essential  for  intelligent  voting.  The  analysis 
would  not  be  in  terms  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
fat ;  or  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  as  the 
experiment  stations  give  us  about  feeds  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  bxxt  in  percentage  of  honest  purpose  toward 
good  government.  Taxation  and  how  the  money 
shall  be  spent ;  a  fair  day's  work  for  salaries  paid ; 
consideration  for  all  people  rather  than  special 
privilege  for  the  few-;  a  square  deal  for  our  schools; 
these  are  some  of  the  things  about  which  voters 
have  the  duty  to  learn  before  election  and  to  keep  on 
learning  afterwards.  To  many  persons  the  rural 
school  situation  is  of  great  importance.  Shall  these 
schools  be  put  out  of  business,  as  is  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  some  of  the  authorities?  That  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  State  Legislature  can  help  in  locations 
where  these  schools  are  of  social  and  economic  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  essential  that  voters  learn  how  our 
lawmakers,  aixd  those  who  would  be  at  this  jou, 
analyze  in  the  purpose  to  be  fair  to  the  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

* 

TN  PARTS  of  the  South,  anaplasmosis  affects  cat- 
*  tie  seriously  in  Summer.  Some  symptoms  are 
high  fever,  weakness,  frequent  lying  down,  loss  of 
appetite  and  stoppage  of  milk  flow.  The  disease  is 
often  fatal  within  a  week.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  common  cattle  fever  tick  is  a  carrier  of 
this  disease  at  times,  but  the  trouble  is  found  in 
tick-free  territory,  so  there  lxiust  be  other  sources 
of  infection.  The  government  has  been  investigating 
this  at  the  New  Iberia  Experiment  Station  in  Loui¬ 
siana,  and  has  found  that  the  brown  dog  tick 
( Rliipicephalus  sanguineus)  will  carry  this  disease. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Rees,  who  is  carrying  oxxt  this  experi¬ 
ment  says : 

The  ticks  engorged  as  larvae  on  an  animal  known  to 
or  affected  with  anaplasmosis  and  when  the  nymphs 
were  placed  on  susceptible  animals  the  disease  was 
transmitted.  The  experiments  were  conducted  under 
closely  controlled  conditions  in  a  specially  built  barn. 
All  stalls  wei-e  inclosed  with  fine-mesh  screen  to  exclude 
Hying  insects  and  the  barn  was  surrounded  with  a  moat 
of  crude  oil  to  exclude  crawling  forms  of  life  that  might 
affect  the  results. 

It  is  not  known  yet  whether  any  other  than  this 
dog  tick  may  be  involved,  but  learning  this  is  only 
a  matter  of  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  trouble¬ 
some  anaplasmosis  is  on  the  way  to  control. 

* 

WE  DO  not  know  just  what  life  means  until 
one  of  the  family  circle  takes  the  journey 
from  which  there  is  no  return.  It  may  be  a  parent, 
or  the  first-born,  or  one  in  between,  or  the  “little 
boy,”  who  was  running  about  only  yesterday.  There 
is  a  vacant  place  at  the  table  and  around  the  fire¬ 
side.  The  bitteniess  of  the  loss  may  pass  with 
years,  bxxt  the  fact  that  one  has  gone  is  not  for¬ 
gotten.  In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  whose  five  sons 
were  killed  on  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  expressed  hesitation  to  “beguile”  her 
from  the  solemn  sadness  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
Here  is  a  point  of  view  not  easily  gained — not  phil¬ 
osophy,  but  comradeship  with  a  great  multitude  of 
men  and  women— yes,  and  boys  and  girls— to  whom 
has  come  the  solemn  distinction  of  being  “acquaint¬ 
ed  with  grief.”  Then  we  realize  most  unexpectedly 
that  we  have  found  one  of  the  compensations  pro¬ 
vided  by  Him  who  “knowetli  our  fame,”  and  “re- 
membereth  that  we  are  dust.” 


Brevities 

The  raspberry  crop  is  short  this  year. 

Are  you  giving  Mother  a  vacation  this  Summer? 

Peaches  ai-e  reported  plentiful  in  the  Genesee  Val¬ 
ley,  New  York,  this  year. 

There  are  115  air  mail  lines  operating  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  weight  of  mail  is  inci-easing  steadily. 

Bread  is  sold  in  ready-sliced  loaves,  wrapped  at  the 
factory.  We  see  these  sliced  loaves  at  the  city  deli¬ 
catessen  stores. 

M  hat  is  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  house  refuse  on 
the  farm,  apart  from  food  remnants  that  may  be  fed 
to  stock  or  poultry? 

An  Oregon  correspondent  writes  us  that  her  Ma¬ 
donna  lilies  grew  five  feet  tall,  one  stalk  having  25 
blossoms.  Oregon  is  a  great  lily  country. 

Refrigeration  specialists  say  that  in  buying  a  re¬ 
frigerator,  a  space  of  one  and  one-lialf  cubic  feet  should 
be  allowed  for  each  member  of  the  family. 

That  rain  in  New  Jersey  after  the  hot  spell  came 
at  just  the  “psychological  moment.”  Many  crops  were 
suffering  seriously  from  those  days  of  blazing  sun- 
sunsliine. 
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The  Farm  Leader  Surplus 

IN  HIS  address  at  the  North  Dakota  State  Fair 
on  July  17,  1930,  Alexander  Legge,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  said : 

“I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  think  it  will  bear  re¬ 
peating — ‘One  of  the  surpluses  that  has  given  us  the 
most  trouble  has  been  that  of  farm  leaders.’  I  might 
add  this  surplus  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of 
the  country.” 

If  Mr.  Legge  had  gone  all  the  way  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  North  Dakota  to  recite  that  one  cogent 
paragraph  his  message  would  be  worth  the  cost. 
This  is  not  an  indictment  of  farmers  and  their 
friends  who  respond  to  a  demand  for  service  in  farm 
organizations.  It  refers  only  to  those  self-appointed 
leaders  who  are  in  the  organizations  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  for  the  comfort  of  speculators  and  deal¬ 
ers.  This  surplus  of  troublesome  farm  leaders  is  the 
product  of  the  uniform  Sapiro  law  that  was  imposed 
on  the  Legislatures  of  43  States.  Under  this  law  the 
leaders  are  self-appointing  and  self-perpetuating. 
They,  not  farmers,  control  the  organizations.  The 
law  was  designed  for  that  purpose.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  marketing  act  recognizes  these  organizations 
with  this  surplus  of  self-appointed  leaders,  and 
directs  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  build  a  mar¬ 
keting  system  on  these  organizations,  and  these 
leaders  as  a  base.  During  the  last  decade  farmers 
all  over  the  country  had  their  experience  with  these 
leaders  and  quit.  Other  farmers  have  observed  the 
procedure  and  are  suspicious.  Congress  was  fully 
advised  of  this  situation,  but  the  members  seem  to 
have  been  persuaded  that  the  $500,000,000  allure¬ 
ment  would  cause  farmers  to  forget  the  burned  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  past,  and  fall  into  line  for  a  new  ven¬ 
ture.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  protect  farmers  in 
the  control  of  the  organizations  and  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  own  leaders  had  the  effect  of  creating 
a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  independent  thinking 
farmers  against  the  wit  ole  system,  and  without  con¬ 
sciously  extending  the  suspicion  to  the  board,  they 
hesitate  and  wait  to  be  shown.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  are  making  trouble  for  Chairman  Legge. 
Under  the  law  he  is  obliged  to  recognize  associa¬ 
tions  organized  under  the  Sapiro  laws  with  the 
surplus  of  leaders  they  support. 

The  whole  Federal  program  now  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  willingness  of  farmers  to  join  the  or¬ 
ganizations  and  submit  their  products  to  the  leaders 
for  marketing,  selling  and  pricing.  American  farm¬ 
ers  realize  that  their  economic  hope  lies  in  co-op¬ 
eration  and  unity  of  purpose  in  their  organizations, 
but  their  efforts  to  help  themselves  have  been  de¬ 
feated  by  professional  leaders  and  the  laws  and  the 
machinery  of  organization  they  have  created.  The 
citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  and  the  dairymen 
of  Minnesota  have  shown  results  when  farmers  have 
had  a  chance  to  do  it  for  themselves.  An  essential 
is  to  stop  gambling  on  the  exchanges  and  facilitate 
direct  continuous  sales  of  farm  produce. 

While  wheat  is  a  big  and  a  pressing  problem,  the 
Federal  program  must  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  every  crop  and  every  farmer  in  the  country. 
Jf  Congress  would  amend  the  law  next  December 
so  that  the  members  of  the  organization  could  con¬ 
trol  them,  select  their  own  leaders,  and  develop  their 
own  policies,  and  provide  them  with  an  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounting  and  audit,  Mr.  Legge  would  find 
farmers  everywhere  seeking  membership  in  the  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  success  of  the  Farm  Board 
under  his  direction  would  surprise  the  world  with 
the  extent  of  its  accomplishment. 


The  Two  Social  Systems 

[Condensed  and  amplified  from  an  address  to  the 
Summer  class  of  Columbia  University  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.] 

The  Russian  experiment  in  communism  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  “old  historic  order  of  individualism.”  No 
matter  how  it  is  regarded  communism  has  thrown  a 
challenge  to  the  world.  It  represents  an  idea  and  “a 
set  of  principles”  which  contradict  every  principle  in 
which  we  believe.  Our  social  order  is  built  on  the 
theory  of  individual  right  and  freedom  and  rewards.  In 
the  economic  sense  it  involves  the  ownership  of  private 
property,  title  to  what  we  discover  or  produce,  and  the 
right  to  keep  and  enjoy  our  possessions  or  to  dispose  of 
them  as  we  will.  In  communism  the  community  is  the 
basic  unit.  The  community  owns  the  instruments  of 
production,  including  the  land ;  it  owns  the  products 
and  disposes  of  them  as  it  chooses.  At  least  some  of 
the  individuals  do  the  work  and  are  fed  from  the  com¬ 
mon  storehouse.  The  theories  of  socialism  and  com¬ 
munism  started  about  100  years  ago.  They  grew  out 
of  the  conflict  between  needs  of  the  individual  and  the 
interests  of  many.  In  effect  it  comes  down  in  plain 
language  to  defect  in  our  system  of  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  new  system  is  a  challenge  to  the  old  one, 
and  the  question  now  is,  what  shall  we  do  to  meet  it? 
If,  as  we  believe,  the  present  order  is  sound,  we  shall 
have  to  prove  it  by  demonstrating  that  one  drawn 
from  the  many,  given  a  chance,  can  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  become  an  oppressor  and  exploiter,  and  serve 


as  a  benefactor  of  society.  The  products  of  industry 
must  be  more  equitably  distributed  between  the  people 
who  produce  them.  Strength  and  cunning  and  intrigue 
in  a  few  must  not  be  permitted  or  encouraged  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  If  wTe 
cannot  or  do  not  effect  these  changes  in  our  order  of 
things  then  the  next  100  years  may  make  some  novel 
and  stirring  history  for  the  reading  of  those  who  come 
after  us. 

We  should  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  virtues  of 
our  present  system,  and  with  the  facts  and  virtues  of 
the  proposed  new  order  of  things.  We  should  be  able 
to  give  reasons  for  the  faith  we  hold.  But  dispassionate 
and  reasonable  discussion  of  these  subjects  is  almost 
impossible.  We  are  intolerant.  A  clamor  is  promptly 
raised  against  anyone  who  would  raise  a  doubt  of  the 
efficiency  of  our  system.  He  would  not  be  given  an 
audience.  Letters  to  the  papers  would  demand  that  his 
tongue  be  tied,  that  he  be  cast  into  prison  or  deported. 
This  intolerence,  which  often  takes  the  form  of  vio¬ 
lence,  is  for  the  most  part  inspired  by  those  who  profit 
by  the  faults  of  our  system.  The  masses  who  suffer 
are  incited  to  protest  against  a  discussion  of  those  ele¬ 
ments^  of  our  system  which  actually  deprive  them  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  things  they  produce.  These  are 
the  people  who  should  demand  a  free  and  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  every  feature  of  our  social,  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  system.  What  we  want  is  to  allow  the  individual 
to  gain  power  and  maturity  without  coming  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  many,  and  to 
allow  the  mass  to  secure  its  happiness  and  well-being 
without  restrictions  and  injustice  to  the  individual. 

If  communism  forces  a  correction  of  the  faults  of 
our  present  order  it  will  not  be  discussed  and  tried  in 
vain.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  140,000,000  people 
are  now  experimenting  with  this  alternative  mode  of 
living.  Communism  is 'so  sure  of  itself  that  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  uproot  and  tear  down  and  rearrange  all 
that  we  value.  No  one  dare  predict  its  outcome.  It 
may  prove  a  great  failure  and  disaster,  or  it  may  be 
a  success.  In  either  case  it  will  have  an  influence  on 
us  that  we  cannot  escape.  It  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
our  social  system,  and  if  ours  is  sound  in  principle  as 
we  believe  it  is,  then  we  should  correct  its  faults,  and 
in  its  perfection  set  it  up  against  the  communistic 
challenge. 


A  Note  from  Belgium 

A  FRIEND,  who  is  in  Belgium  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  about  farm  conditions  and  operations 
there  : 

“The  climate  is  quite  different  here,  very  mild, 
with  plenty  of  sunshine.  I  noticed  farmers  bare¬ 
footed,  plowing  with  one  horse.  No  farm  seems 
to  be  bigger  than  10  acres,  divided  by  a  ditch  or 
barbed  wire  fence.  Farming  is  diversified,  no  one 
stretch  of  crops  taking  up  more  than  one-half  acre. 
I  saw  corn,  tobacco,  oats,  rye,  wheat  and  the  regular 
crop  of  legumes,  grown  on  the  same  plot  of  land.” 

F.  DE  GROOF. 


New  York  State  Crops 

R.  L.  Gillett,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Statisti¬ 
cian,  makes  the  following  statement  about  some  of  the 
staple  crops  grown  in  the  State,  concerning  the  pres¬ 
ent  outlook : 

Wheat. — Condition  rather  poor,  because  of  open  Win¬ 
ter  and  drought.  Probable  production,  4,972.000  bushels. 

Potatoes. — The  area  planted  is  about  5,000  acres  less 
than  last  year,  or  about  265.000  acres,  compared  with 
270,000  acres  harvested  last  Fall.  The  July  1  condition 
of  the  crop  is  higher  than  last  year.  It  now  stands  at 
88  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with  83  per  cent  last 
July.  A  year  ago  at  this  time,  the  drought  on  Long 
Island.  was  causing  severe  damage.  This  year,  Long 
Island’s  potatoes  are  looking  exceptionally  well.  There 
are  several  factors  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  however, 
between  now  and  harvest  time.  Late  blight  is  often 
more  severe  when  the  plants  have  made  the  most  rapid 
growth.  There  is  still  time  for  a  drought  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  many  of  the  potatoes  in  up-State  New  York. 

Oats. — The  majority  of  the  early  sown  oats  are  of 
good  color  and  of  good  height;  late  sown  not  looking 
nearly  so  well.  The  estimated  acreage  this  year  is  1,- 
08S.000  acres,  compared  with  989,000  acres  last  year. 

Rye. — Last  year  about  20,000  acres  of  rye  in"  New 
York  produced  about  310,000  bushels  of  rye.  "  This  year 
23.000  acres  promise  about  373,000  bushels. 

Field  Beans. — This  year’s  bean  acreage  in  New  York 
is  placed  at  120,000  acres,  compared  with  100.000  acres 
harvested  last  year.  This  increase  appears  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  white  varieties  with  decreases  show¬ 
ing  up  in  the  yellow  eye  and  red  kidney  varieties.  It  is 
too  early  to  make  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of 
this  year’s  bean  production. 

Apples. — From  the  present  indications,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  apples  in  New  York  State  promises  a  crop  small¬ 
er  than  the  average  for  the  past  five  years,  although  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  last  year’s  light  crop.  Baldwins 
appear  light  throughout  the  entire  State,  although  the 
early  and  semi-early  varieties  promise  a  good  produc¬ 
tion.  For  the  entire  United  States,  the  present  indi¬ 
cations  are  for  a  production  slightly  greater  than  that 
harvested  last  year,  although  considerably  less  than  that 
harvested  during  the  past  five  years. 


From  a  Friend  in  Idaho 

We  have  had  a  very  peculiar  year  so  far.  We  had 
regular  Spring  weather  in  February  and  March,  and 
March  weather  in  April,  and  started  in  about  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  The  weather  has  been  cooler  than 
usual  until  just  lately,  but  crops  kept  coming  slowly. 
Two  weeks  ago  we  began  to  get  regular  Idaho  Summer 
weather,  hot  days  and  nights  cool  enough  so  we  could 
sleep  soundly  and  get  rested  for  the  hot  day  to  follow. 
For  a  few  nights  now  we  have  been  hearing  people  say 
we  wTere  having  Kansas  nights  or  Missouri  nights  like 
some  other  Eastern  States,  because  the  nights  have 
been  hot  as  well  as  the  days.  Instead  of  being  perfect¬ 
ly  comfortable  with  a  sheet,  two  blankets  and  a  spread 
over  me  nights  I  have  lately  dispensed  with  most  of 
these  to  keep  comfortable. 

The  first  crop  of  Alfalfa  hay  was  spotted,  because 
of  cases  of  Alfalfa  wilt,  but  all  other  crops  are  in 


splendid  condition.  On  account  of  the  cool  weather 
we  had  in  the  Spring  wheat,  barley  and  oats  stooied  out 
and  are  big  crops,  just  being  harvested.  Corn  looks  as 
well  as  I  ever  saw  it  and  the  recent  hot  weather  has 
made  it  fairly  jump. 

In  the  precinct  (township)  where  I  live  there  are 
more  than  500  acres  of  onions  that  are  looking  fine. 
I  his  is  half  an  acre  for  each  voter  in  the  precinct,  and 
just  as  many  are  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  irrigated 
segregation  on  which  I  am  located.  A  very  large  aere- 
age  of  beans  was  planted,  but  a  blight  struck  many 
fields,  so  the  crop  will  not  be  large  for  this  country, 
i  otatoes  are  always  a  large  crop  with  us,  as  it  is  a 
sure  one.  .  No  bugs  to  bother  and  perfect  control  of  the 
moisture  in  the  soil,  together  with  a  soil  that  never 
b‘xfS  nor  Sets  hard,  make  the  crop  an  unfailing  one. 

.  Many  of  our  farmers  who  have  been  experimenting 
in  poultry  raising  have  largely  increased  their  flocks 
tins  year,  orders  for  a  thousand  baby  chicks  being  not 
uncommon  during  the  hatching  season.  The  eggs  are 
gathered  by  the  poultry  department  of  our  big  co-opera- 
tive  creamery  association,  which  does  more  than  $100,- 
UuO  worth  oi  business  a  month,  which  proves  that  dairy- 
ing  is  a  .  big  item  here.  Butterfat  is  worth  around  40 
cents,  which  means  that  our  dairymen  get  around  $140 
tor  the  butterfat  in  100  lbs.  of  milk  when  they  sell 
cream,  and  have  (he  milk  left  to  feed  to  their  White 
Leghorn  hens,  for  which  it  is  worth  75  cents  per  100 
lbs.  Farmers  who  sell  their  milk  to  the  cheese  factories 
get  more  tor  its  butterfat  content,  but  not  enough  to 
make  up  the  difference,  when  the  value  of  the  milk  for 
teed  is  considered. 

On  the  whole  Idaho  is  feeling  pretty  well. 

MILLER  PURVIS. 


Notes  from  Montana 

We  have  been  having  another  very  dry  time,  much 
worse  than  last  year.  I  told  you  of  the  nice  rains  we 
had  about-  the  middle  of  April,  which  were  the  last  we 
have  had  until  the  middle  of  July.  The  heat  had  been 
intense  tor  days,  the  thermometer  going  as  high  as  112 
and  the  wind  that  blew  burned  as  if  it  came  off  a  red- 
hot  stove.  Then  wo  had  three  days  of  rainy  weather 
which  settled  the  dust  and  cooled  the  atmosphere,  but 
it  came  too  late  to  do  the  crops  any  good  They 
revived  the  burned  pastures,  and  if  the.V  continue  will 
make  4  all  plowing  practical.  During  the  dry  spell  we 
favehad  more  high  winds  and  regular  dust  storms  than 

Almost  all  the  ranchers  in  this  locality  have  cut  their 
W  inter  wheat  for  hay,  but  very  little  Spring  grain  is 
tall  enough  to  cut  for  any  use  at  all. 

Even  the  irrigating  ranchers  have  had  their  troubles, 
it  being  very  hard  to  get  their  crops  through  the  ground. 
\\  hen  they  have  to  irrigate  them  to  bring  them  up  it 
just  about  cuts  the  crop  in  two.  I  know  one  rancher 
who  irrigated  his  corn  land  before  plowing  it,  thinking 
to  hold  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  bring  his  corn  up, 
but  he  failed  in  this,  and  was  compelled  to  irrigate  it 
up,  and  then  had  a  very  poor  stand. 

Butterfat  has  been  down  to  27  cents  a  pound  for  some 
time,  and  no  prospects  of  going  any  higher.  Eggs  are 
now  20  cents  a  dozen,  but  there  was  a  short  time  when 
we  could  get  only  15  or  16  cents  in  cash,  a  cent  or  two 
more  in  trade.  Hens  weighing  up  to  three  pounds  are 
10  cents  a  pound,  from  three  to  five  pounds  1214  cents 
and  five  pounds  or  over  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  cattle  buyers  going  out  among  ranchers  are  of¬ 
fering  a  very  poor  price  for  cows.  Ewes,  lambs  and 
wool  are  very  low.  You  hear  the  cry  of  hard  times 
on  all  hands,  the  business  man  of  the  town  as  well  as 
the  farmers.  I  asked  the  banker  what  he  thought  of 
the  direct  selling  propositions  under  present  conditions, 
and  his  answer  was,  “Any  selling  is  hard  right  now.” 
1  he  person  who  has  work  must  think  twice  before  quit¬ 
ting  although  he  may  not  like  his  work  so  well. 

A  MONTANA  DRYLANDER. 


Drought  in  Virginia 

At  this  writing  we  are  experiencing  one  of  the  worst 
droughts  ever  known  in  this  State.  The  Spring  drought 
was  broken  about  June  10,  and  fairly  seasonable  weath¬ 
er  prevailed  up  to  July  10.  Since  then,  Summer 
(.rouglit  has  raged.  If  it  does  not  rain  soon  not  one- 
t our th  of  a  crop  of  early  corn  can  possibly  be  made,  as 
ihe  dry  weather  struck  it  when  shooting  and  tasseling. 
Ihis  is  the  stage  when  an  ample  supply  of  moisture  is 
needed.  It  relief  comes  soon,  a  fine  crop  of  late  corn 
can  be  expected.  Peanuts  are  not  one-half  so  large  as 
they  ought  to.be  at  this  season.  Hay  crops  will  be  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure.  The  city  of  Harrisonburg  is  on 
water  rations,  prohibiting  citizens  from  using  the  water 
tor  any  except  strictly  domestic  purposes.  Many  val¬ 
ley  fanners  have  sold  their  stock,  the  dearth  of  water 
supply  making  pasturing  impossible.  In  some  sections 
ot  the  State  all  garden  and  farm  crops  will  be  a  total 
failure.  Most  cabbage  is  already  dried  up  by  the  sun 
and  wind.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Miscellaneous  Crops 

Unfavorable  conditions  in  the  Pacific  Coast  producing 
sections  are  responsible  for  indicated  decrease  of  about 
one-half  in  crop  production.  California,  according  to 
present  prospects,  would  turn  out  only  about  one-third 
the  quantity  produced  in  1929,  and  there  are  very  heavy 
decreases  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  production 
of  tobacco  shows  slight  increases  over  1929  and  a  larger 
gain  compared  with  the  five-year  average.  Increases  are 
quite  general  through  the  list  of  producing  States  Con¬ 
necticut  shows  a  heavy  gain  to  36,000,000  lbs.  compared 
with  28,000,000  in  1929  and  the  five-year  average  of 
33,000,000  lbs.  Pennsylvania  would  gain  about  7,000.- 
000  lbs.,  Ohio  and  Indiana  about  1,000,000  each  and 
\\  isconsin  about  5,000,000.  Most  of  the  southern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  show  increases. 

Condition  of  peanuts  reported  for  July  was  73.5  com¬ 
pared  with  80  per  cent  a  year  ago.  Drought  in  some 
producing  sections  has  affected  probable  yields.  One  of 
the  surprising  increases  in  miscellaneous  crops  is  a  gain 
of  nearly  80  per  cent  in  indicated  production  of  flaxseed. 
For  several  years  past  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
wheat. growers  of  (lie  Central  Northwest  to  shift  a  part 
of  their  wheat  land  to  flax  and  the  July  report  suggests 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Produc¬ 
tion.  of  broomcom  shows  a  possible  gain  of  nearly  one- 
half  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

Bean  growers  are  likely  to  turn  out  about  one  bushel 
more  in  every  six  this  year  owing  to  gains  in  acreage 
and  production.  The  larger  supply  may  not  give  much 
trouble  if  the  higher  tariff  on  beans  proves  effective  in 
keeping  out  the  foreign  supplies  which  constituted  such 
a  marked  handicap  the  past  year.  Sugar  beet  growers 
seem  to  expect  somewhat  betier  conditions  and  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  production  gradually.  g.  b.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Fifty  Acres 

I’ve  never  been  to  London, 

I’ve  never  been  to  Home, 

But  on  my  Fifty  Acres 
I  travel  here  at  home. 

The  hill  that  looks  upon  me 
Bight  here  where  I  was  born 

Shall  be  my  mighty  Jungfrau, 

My  Alp,  my  Matterhorn. 

A  little  land  of  Egypt 

My  meadow-plot  shall  be. 

With  pyramids  of  haystacks 
Along  its  sheltered  lee. 

My  hundred  yards  of  brooklet 
Shall  fancy’s  faith  beguile 

And  be  my  Rhine,  my  Avon, 

My  Amazon,  my  Nile. 

In  June  I  find  the  Tropics 
Camped  all  about  the  place ; 

Then  white  December  shows  me 
The  Arctic’s  frozen  face. 

My  wood-lot  grows  an  Arden, 

My  pond  a  Caspian  Sea, 

And  so  my  Fifty  Acres 
Is  all  the  world  to  me. 

Here  on  my  Fifty  Acres 
I  safe  at  home  remain, 

And  have  my  own  Bermuda, 

My  Sicily,  my  Spain. 

— James  Larkin  Pearson  in 
New  York  Times. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  how  women  may 
remove  superfluous  hair,  but  always  feel 
that  treatment  by  a  reliable  physician  is 
the  safest  and  surest  method  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  blemish.  However,  the  Cleanliness 
Institute  reminds  us  that  there  are  harm¬ 
less  methods  of  making  the  blemish  less 
noticeable.  The  Institute  states  that  Dr. 
Herman  Goodman,  well  known  skin 
specialist,  offers  the  following  suggestion  : 
“Wash  the  hairy  surface  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  water  to  clear  it  of  all  foreign 
matter,  then  go  over  it  with  a  piece  of 
absorbent  cotton  wdiich  has  been  moist¬ 
ened  with  fresh  toilet  ammonia.  While 
the  hair  is  still  wet,  apply  in  the  same 
way  peroxide  of  hydrogen  which  is  rea¬ 
sonably  fresh.  Approximately  the  same 
results  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
peroxide  and  ammonia  immediately  be¬ 
fore  use.  This  mixture  should  never  be 
left  in  a  sealed  bottle  as  the  resulting 
chemical  action  is  likely  to  cause  an 
explosion.  As  this  method  is  harmless 
it  may  be  repated  as  often  as  desired. 
In  fact  .continued  use  has  been  known  to 
result  in  a  weakening  of  the  hairy 
growth.”  The  value  of  this  application 
is  that  it  bleaches  the  hair,  and  thus 
rentiers  it  less  conspicuous. 

* 

Green  grape  preserve  is  very  good. 
Cut  each  grape  in  half,  remove  seeds 
and  weigh  fruit.  Allow  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put  fruit 
and  sugar  together  in  preserving  kettle, 
heat  slowly  to  boiling  point,  then  cook 
until  thick.  Pour,  boiling  hot,  into  jars, 
and  seal  at  once. 

* 

Tiie  Extension  Service  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Agricultural  College,  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  isued  a  revision  of  circular  16G, 
“What  to  Feed  the  Children,”  which 
will  be  found  very  valuable  by  anyone 
caring  for  infants  and  young  children.  It 
is  prepared  by  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed 
Mendenhall.  Instructions  are  given  re¬ 
garding  diet  for  different  ages  and  advice 
about  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk.  The 
table  giving  amounts  of  vitamins  and 
protein  in  various  foods  will  be  of  great 
interest.  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  college;  price  five 
cents. 

Seen  in  the  Shops 

One  of  the  pretty  gifts  that  will  please 
the  mother  of  a  new  baby  is  a  baby 
book,”  charmingly  illustrated,  with  pages 
on  which  to  record  the  baby’s  arrival, 
weight,  etc.,  and  succeeding  pages  on 
which  to  record  growth,  first  tooth  and  all 
the  other  important  happenings,  includ¬ 
ing  gifts  at  birth  and  happenings  the  first 
Christmas.  Such  a  book,  bound  in  pale 
blue  silk,  with  the  portrait  of  a  cherubic 
baby  painted  on  the  cover,  was  seen  in 
one  of  the  large  shops  for  one  dollar. 

All  organdie  is  transparent,  but  the 
name  “transparent  organdie”  is  applied 
in  the  shops  to  a  specially  finished  weave 
that  does  not  change  or  thicken  in  laun¬ 


dering.  It  does  not  require  starching  and 
always  stays  crisp.  We  have  seen  this 
in  white  and  a  variety  of  colors,  for  54 
cents  a  yard. 

One  of  the  seashore  accessories  noted 
at  a  famous  shop  is  a  “beach  roll.”  It 
consists  of  a  longing  mat  with  a  shade 
of  gay  striped  awning  material  which 
folds  into  a  bolster-like  bag  that,  when 
inflated,  becomes  a  comfortable  air 
cushion.  These  beach  rolls  are  recent 
importations  from  Europe,  and  cost  $9.75. 

Among  pretty  table  wares  are  the 
luncheon  sets  of  colored  glass  which  are 
so  pretty  for  Summer  entertaining.  We 
recently  saw  sets  of  27  pieces,  being 
service  for  eight,  reduced  to  $5 ;  usually 
they  cost  $G  to  $7.50.  The  sets  consist 
of  eight  plates,  eight  cups  and  saucers, 
handled  sandwich  plate,  cream  jug  and 
sugar  bowl.  Colors  are  rose,  amber,  green, 
blue  or  black.  We  have  seen  some  odd¬ 
looking  sets  with  square  plates.  There 
are  also  very  inexpensive  luncheon  sets 
of  American  pottery,  consisting  of  32 
pieces,  six  each  of  cups  and  saucers,  serv¬ 
ing  plates,  butter  plates,  and  sauce  dishes, 
■one  platter  and  one  uncovered  vegetable 
dish.  These  come  in  solid  blue,  green,  rose, 
yellow  and  white,  usually  costing  from 
$3.50  up  for  the  set,  but  we  saw  a  recent 
sale  in  which  such  sets  were  offered  for 
$2.50.  June,  July  and  August  are  usually 
good  months  to  buy  such  things,  as  many 


pressure  cooker  80  minutes  at  15  pounds 
pressure.  If  using  wash-boiler  or  any 
home-made  outfit,  process  3%  hours  in 
boiling  water.  Keep  water  boiling 
throughout  the  entire  processing  period. 

5.  — Why  does  corn  turn  dark  brown 
in  sterilizing? 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  :  First, 
it  may  have  been  cooked  at  a  too  high 
temperatui’e  in  the  steam  pressure  cooker. 
Second,  the  corn  may  have  been  too  old 
when  canned. 

6.  — Is  it  safe  to  use  canning  powders? 

No.  The  results  are  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  health.  Moreover  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  powders,  since  the  vege¬ 
tables  will  keep  perfectly  if  the  work  is 
well  done. 

7.  — Is  a  slight  freezing  of  canned  prod¬ 
ucts  injurious? 

Yes.  Freezing  is  very  likely  to  spring 
the  covers  and  break  the  seal.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  product  will  spoil. 

8.  — What  is  “flat  sour?” 

Flat  sour  is  a  formation  due  to  bac¬ 
teria  that  were  not  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  processing.  These  bacteria  are  always 
present  on  fresh  products.  If  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
time  after  gathering  the  bacteria  are  like¬ 
ly  to  multiply  in  numbers.  To  prevent 
flat  sour  every  step  in  the  canning  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  done  well.  There  should 
be  no  delay. 

9.  — Why  docs  a  mold  sometimes  appear 


The  Log  Cabin  Quilt. — This  patchwork  quilt  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  old  quilts.  Our 
grandmothers  used  this  pattern  for  both  woolen  and  , cotton  patchwork.  The 
comforters  had  pieced  tops  made  of  the  woolen  patches  and  quilt  tops  were  made 
from  calico  and  gingham.  Scraps  of  both  dark  and  light  materials  are  required 


for  this  quilt.  The  price  of  pattern  is  1 

city  shops  feature  them  for  use  in 
Summer  cottages.  One  may  economize  in 
table  ware  without  buying  ugly  or 
common-looking  articles. 

We  noted  in  one  large  store  a  “play 
gymnasium”  which  would  fill  the  children 
with  joy.  The  framework  sustains  a 
swing,  rings,  a  climbing  rope,  a  trapeze, 
a  see-saw,  and  horizontal  bar.  It  is  made 
of  hardwood,  with  wooden  stakes  to 
anchor  it  to  the  ground,  and  costs  $9.94. 

Why  and  Wherefores 
of  Canning 

There  are  certain  questions  concerning 
canning  problems  that  come  to  my  desk 
every  year  at  this  time.  Each  year  the 
questions  are  practically  the  same,  which 
apparently  means  that  the  average  home¬ 
maker  meets  with  the  same  difficulties 
year  after  year.  So  with  this  in  mind  I 
am  passing  on  these  questions  with  an¬ 
swers  to  homemakers  who  are  wielding 
glass  jars,  tin  cans,  tin  can  sealers,  wash 
boilers  and  pressure  cookers  for  the  next 
few  months. 

1.  — What  gives  the  cloudy  appearance 
to  the  liquid  in  which  vegetables  are 
canned? 

There  ai-e  three  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  vegetables  may  be  over-cooked.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  vegetables  may  be  old.  Old  vege¬ 
tables  develop  more  starch  which  may 
come  out  into  the  liquid  if  the  vegetable 
tissue  is  cut  or  broken.  Peas  are  apt 
to  be  cloudy  if  old  or  overcooked.  Third, 
impurities  in  the  water  may  give  a  cloudy 
appearance. 

2.  — How  may  beets  be  made  to  retain 
their  bright  color?  _ 

Leave  an  inch  and  a  half  stem  and  do 
not  break  the  skin.  Heat  the  beets  un¬ 
til  the  skin  will  slip  off  easily.  Peel 
in  cold  water. 

3.  — Why  do  my  tomatoes  spoil? 

Tomatoes  should  not  spoil.  Tomatoes 

are  one  of  the  easiest  products  to  can  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  a  high  per  cent  of 
acid.  They  are  so  easy  to  can  that  the 
worker  is  likely  to  be  careless.  This  is 
probably  the  cause  of  spoilage.  There 
are  times  when  the  txacteria  which  cause 
the  spoilage  are  particularly  virulent.  To 
prevent  their  action  the  greatest  care 
must  be  used  with  either  the  open  kettle 
or  the  hot-pack  method.  Use  new  rubber 
rings  and  test  jars  for  leakage  before 

11  SI  11°'. 

4. — What  is  the  best  method  to  follow 
in  canning  corn? 

Select  fresh  prime  ears  of  corn.  Use 
the  modern  method  of  canning,  that  is, 
preheat,  add  salt,  boil  for  three  or  four 
minutes — long  enough  to  make  sure  the 
corn  is  thoroughly  heated.  Heat  in  small 
amount  of  water.  Pack  hot  in  jars  to  one- 
inch  of  top.  Seal.  Process  in  steam 


5  cents.  Send  orders  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

on  canned  products  which  may  otherwise 
seem  all  right? 

Incomplete  sterilization.  Leakage 
somewhere. 

10.  — What  kind  of  water  is  best  for 
canning? 

Soft  water.  Hard  water  sometimes 
turns  vegetables  dark.  White  granular 
specks  sometimes  appear  in  vegetable 
packs  due  to  minerals  in  the  water. 

11.  — What  is  the  pressure  cooker  and 
why  is  it  used  in  canning? 

The  pressure  cooker  is  the  latest  word 
in  utensils  for  cooking  and  canning.  This 
cooker  is  a  solid  aluminum  kettle  with 
a  tight-fitting  cover,  a  safety  valve  and 
a  petcock  for  releasing  steam.  In  this 
kettle  the  homemaker  can  cook  and  can 
all  foods  in  one-third  the  time  required  in 
any  other  type  kettle.  The  high-pressure 
possible  makes  more  palatable  foods  in 
shorter  time.  Furthermore,  foods  canned 
in  the  pressure  cooker  retain  their  vita¬ 
min  content,  which  is  something  to  con¬ 
sider  today.  The  pressure  cooker  is  the 
only  canner  that  is  recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  can¬ 
ning  meats,  fish  foods  and  non-acid  vege¬ 
tables  as  corn,  peas,  beans  and  asparagus. 

In  canning,  safety  comes  first  and 
foremost  before  every  other  consideration. 
There  must  be  no  possibility  of  bacteria 
or  contamination  in  food.  The  high  tem¬ 
perature  developed  under  steam  pressure 
kills  all  organisms  both  active  and  in 
spore  form  in  a  short  time.  This  ex¬ 
treme  temperature  will  not  injure  the 
quality  of  the  food,  if  the  correct  time 
is  used.  This  table  shows  the  tempera¬ 
tures  reached  under  varying  amounts  of 
steam  pressure  : 

Pounds  of  Steam  Temperature 

5  227 

10  239 

15  250 

20  259 

Using  a  pressure  cooker  cuts  down  the 
processing  time  to  a  fraction  of  what  it 
otherwise  would  be.  This  is  a  saving  not 
only  in  the  housewife's  time  and  energy, 
but  also  in  the  cost  of  fuel  used,  which 
can  amount  to  an  appreciable  saving  in 
the  course  of  a  canning  season.  As  an 
example,  corn  required  3%  hours  for  ster¬ 
ilization  in  boiling  water  and  only  1% 
hours  in  a  pressure  cooker  at  15  lbs. 
pressure.  This  is  a  clear  saving  of  two 
hours  of  time  and  fuel. 

12.  — How  do  you  use  the  pressure  cook¬ 
er  in  canning? 

(A)  — Place  the  rack  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cooker. 

(B)  — Add  water  to  the  top  of  rack  but 
do  not  cover. 

(O) — Place  filled  jars  (meat,  peas, 
beans,  corn,  asparagus,  greens)  as  they 
are  ready  for  processing  onto  the  rack  in 
the  cooker. 

(D) — Keep  cover  in  position  but  not 


fastened  until  cooker  is  filled  with  jars. 

(E)  — Screw  cover  into  position,  fas¬ 
tening  the  opposite  clamps  until  the  cover 
is  tight. 

(F)  — Close  the  safety  valve. 

(G)  — See  that  the  exhaust  is  open  to 
to  allow  the  escape  of  the  cold  air  until 
the  steam  begins  to  appear. 

(II) — Close  exhaust. 

(I)  — Begin  to  count  time  when  the 
hand  on  the  dial  indicates  the  desired 
temperature  and  pressure. 

(J)  — Hold  a  uniform  pressure  until 
the  end  of  the  processing  period.  When 
using  an  oil  stove  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  blaze  down.  When  using  a  cook 
stove,  the  steam  pressure  cooker  can  be 
moved  to  the  back  or  one  side  and  still 
maintain  the  required  pressure.  The 
main  point  is  to  keep  the  pressure  regu¬ 
lar.  Changes  in  pressure  from  10  lbs. 
to  15  lbs.  and  back  will  affect  the  press¬ 
ure  on  the  inside  of  the  jars  so  that  the 
juice  may  be  drawn  out. 

(K)  —  Remove  the  steam  pressure 
cooker  from  the  tire  when  the  processing 
period  is  finished. 

(L)  — Allow  the  cooker  to  stand  in  a 
cool  place  unopened  until  the  hand  on 
the  dial  indicates  zero.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  three  or  four  minutes  after 
the  cooker  registers  zero  before  opening 
the  cooker.  Don't  wait  too  long. 

(M) - — Open  the  exhaust  gradually  un¬ 
til  all  of  the  steam  escapes. 

(N) - — Remove  jars.  Completely  seal. 

13.  — Do  you  recommend  the  home  can¬ 
ning  of  meats? 

Absolutely.  In  the  farm  homes  meat 
canning  saves  waste  at  butchering  time 
by  immediately  taking  care  of  the  large 
quantities  of  meat.  It  does  away  with 
the  temptation  to  use  too  much  meat  af 
one  time,  which  is  both  unhealthy  and 
extravagant.  It  makes  it  possible  to 
serve  fresh  meat  produced  on  the  farm 
throughout  the  year.  Can  cockerels  and 
unproductive  hens  in  the  Fall.  This 
preserves  the  meat  when  it  is  best  for 
eating  and  saves  the  expense  of  feeding 
unprofitable  birds  during  the  Winter. 

14.  — What  method  of  canning  do  you 
recommend  ? 

The  hot-pack  method  for  everything. 
In  this  method  the  product  is  precooked  ; 
is  packed  hot  in  jars  and  sterilized  in 
the  jar.  Cooking  the  food  in  a  closed 
glass  jar  is  the  only  successful  method 
of  canning  meats,  poultry  and  fish  as 
well  as  the  hard  vegetables  as  corn,  beans 
and  peas.  Some  vegetables  as  greens, 
are  blanched  or  steamed  before  packing 
into  jars  to  shrink  them,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  fuller  pack.  Beets  are 
blanched  and  cold  dipped  to  loosen  the 
skins ;  the  same  is  true  of  peaches. 
Blanching  is  not  essential  to  keeping  the 
products,  but  it  does  assist  in  packing  the 
jars  or  cans  to  better  advantage,  and  by 
eliminating  some  acids  and  flavors  in 
some  vegetables  as  cauliflower. 

Heat  penetrates  slowly  in  starchy 
products  as  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pump¬ 
kin  and  squash.  If  these  products  are 
packed  cold,  the  center  of  the  can  be¬ 
comes  barely  hot,  while  the  food  near  the 
outside  of  the  can  overcooks.  Packing- 
such  products  hot  allows  for  quick  cir¬ 
culation  of  heat  throughout  the  entire 
can. 

15.  — What  are  the  general  directions 
for  canning  all  fruits  and  vegetables? 

(A)  — Clean  and  prepare  the  fruit  or 
vegetable. 

(B)  — Precook,  parboil,  or  blanch  prod¬ 
ucts  that  require  it.  Peaches  and  toma¬ 
toes  are  scalded  until  skins  slip,  away 
easily  and  then  are  quickly  dipped  in 
cold  water.  All  non-acid  vegetables,  as 
asparagus,  corn,  beans,  and  peas  are  pre¬ 
cooked.  Precooking  is  cooking  the  fruit 
or  vegetables  in  a  syrup,  steam  or  boiling- 
water  for  a  short  time  before  processing. 

(C)  — Pack  products  in  glass  jars  or 
tin  cans  that  will  seal  airtight. 

(D)  — To  jars  of  vegetables,  add  salt 
and  hot  water  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
liquid  to  fill  the  containers.  To  fruits, 
add  syrup  or  fruit  juice. 

(E)  — Adjust  rubbers  and  tops  of  glass 
jars  and  place  in  the  ,cooker  as  soon  as 
possible.  Seal  tin  cans  with  sealer. 

(F)  — Process  or  sterilize  at  the  given 
temperature  for  the  required  time. 

(G)  — Remove  jars  from  canner.  Seal 
the  jars  airtight  at  once  and  place  out  of 
drafts.  Put  tin  cans  into  cold  water  to 
stop  cooking  process. 

(II) — Keep  all  canned  products  under 
observation  at  room  temperature  for  at 
least  a  week. 

16.  — What  are  the  general  directions 
for  canning  meats? 

Secure  fresh  meat.  Cut  in  convenient 
pieces.  Brown  on  stove  if  desired.  Pack 
at  once  into  clean  jars.  (Add  water  if 
desired).  Put  rubbers  and  tops  in  posi¬ 
tion,  sealing  tops  partially.  Process  nec¬ 
essary  length  of  time.  Tighten  tops  of 
jars.  GRACE  VIALL  GRAY 


Tomato  Soup 

One  quart  canned  or  raw  tomatoes, 
two  cups  water.  Boil  well.  Heat  one 
quart  milk,  add  a  pinch  of  soda  to  the 
tomatoes  then  the  milk.  Add  a  large 
piece  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt ;  serve 
with  crackers.  This  is  fine. 

MRS.  R.  B.  W. 


Preparing  the  Cake  Tin 

A  lifelong  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  says 
in  baking  cake  never  heat  the  cake  tin. 
If  the  fat  is  too  hard  to  spread,  heat 
the  fat  but  never  the  tin.  Never  use  fat 
that  contains  salt,  as  it  will  make  the 
cake  stick  to  the  tin.  MRS.  R.  R.  W. 
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Let’s  Have  a  Party 

Summer  is  too  busy  a  time,  you  say, 
but  can  you  not  pinch  off  one  afternoon? 
Because  farm  homes  are  never  lovelier 
than  right  now. 

My  neighbor  and  I  decided  to  have  a 
party  together ;  using  my  home  because 
the  house  was  the  larger,  and  it  was 
wise  that  we  did,  for  all  our  guests  ac¬ 
cepted  but  one,  who  was  ill.  No  one  had 
a  party  in  years  in  our  particular  neigh¬ 
borhood,  so  it  was  a  real  event. 

The  day  was  set  for  Thursday.  Tuesday 
we  dressed  chickens,  made  Saratoga  chips 
and  I  thoroughly  cleaned  my  house  and 
porches.  Wednesday  we  made  our  cakes, 
angel  food  and  chocolate  cake,  assembled 
dishes,  silverware  and  linen,  Thursday 
morning  my  rooms  were  gone  over  again 
and  fresh  flowers  placed  in  every  vase. 
I  baked  rolls  and  my  neighbor  made  ice 
cream. 

At  two-thirty  we  were  ready  to  receive 
our  guests  ;  soon  everyone  was  busy  with 
sewing  or  fancy  work.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  girls  home  from  college,  gave 
us  some  music.  It  was  such  a  pleasant 
affair,  the  time  passed  all  too  quickly. 
At  five  o’clock  we  put  up  card  tables  and 
served  refreshments.  The  plates  looked 
very  attractive  ;  chicken  salad  and  potato 
chips,  a  tiny  mold  of  fruited  gelatine, 
pickles  and  olives,  and  buttered  rolls. 
Coffee,  homemade  ice  cream  and  our  nice 
cakes  made  a  dainty  meal. 

Of  course  it  made  work  and  we  were 
tired,  but  a  good  sort  of  tiredness.  You 
know  what  all  work  and  no  play  does 
to  Jack,  don’t  you.  Well,  it  does  the 
same  thing  to  Jack’s  wife. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Vacations  and  the  Farm 
Home 

In  looking  over  today’s  papers  my  eyes 
meet  one  advertisement  after  another  for 
vacation  tours.  Even  the  agricultural 
journals,  in  conjunction  with  the  rail¬ 
roads,  are  planning  pleasant  journeys  for 
their  readers.  All  you  need  is  time,  and 
money.  But — the  sugar  bin  is  nearly 
empty,  and  the  berries  ripening  on  the 
hillside.  Jam  jars  long  since  empty  are 
ready  for  filling.  The  girls  have  gone  to 
a  club  conference,  which  required  a  lit¬ 
tle  change  of  course.  Freshening  cows 
add  to  labor,  if  not  to  income,  in  these 
days  of  low  prices  and  surplus. 

A  man  at  the  door  just  now  had  no 
vacation  tour  to  sell,  but  wanted  to  trade 
vanilla  for  eggs  or  a  chicken.  How 
could  he  know  that  those  eggs  must  buy 
sugar  on  Saturday  and  pay  for  the  mend¬ 
ing  of  Johnny's  shoes? 

Yesterday  a  disabled  soldier  got  my 
sympathy  and  a  bit  of  money,  though  he 
was  driving  a  better  car  than  I  can  boast. 

Next  week  the  Grange  wants  a  chicken 
for  a  supper,  and  later  a  cake  for  a  fes¬ 
tival.  How  can  you  save  for  vacations? 

If  I  had  my  storehouse  shelves  re¬ 
plenished  (and  they  need  it  for  father  is 
even  out  of  shaving  soap)  I  should  like 
to  sit  on  my  own  front  porch  for  my 
vacation.  The  birds  sing  here,  and  do 
nor  charge  anything.  The  trees  here 
whisper  just  as  softly  as  along  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  and  the  clouds  drift  just  as  lazily 
as  among  the  Adirondacks. 

Some  friends  saved  for  years  for  an 
European  tour  and  eventually  attained  it. 
They  had  no  family.  We  have  invested 
our  European  trip  funds  in  our  son  and 
daughters,  and  their  successes  in  school 
and  club  are  as  inspiring  to  us  as  fa¬ 
mous  cathedrals  might  be.  Vacation 
trips  may  wait.  “Yes,  daddy.  I’ll  be  right 
out  to  help  set  the  celery.  The  girls  will 
soon  be  home.”  What  is  Europe,  that 
I  should  exchange  home  happiness  for  a 
brief  glimpse  of  it? 

A  dear  old  aunt  once  told  me  that  her 
happiest  years  were  those  with  her  family 
about  her,  needing  her  at  every  turn. 
Later  years  permitted  vacations,  but  were 
lonely.  Father  and  I  can  be  together 
milking  cows  and  tending  gardens,  if  we 
can’t  get  away  from  home.  He  wouldn’t 
like  hotels,  anyway.  MRS.  L.  R.  F. 


Do  It  Yourself 

A  bit  of  an  old  poem  has  often  come  to 
mind  of  late,  it  is : 

“What  did  Daniel  Boone  do? 

When  his  buckskins  gave  out  behind 
and  before, 

Did  he  call  on  the  tailor  to  make  him 
some  more? 

No,  he  did  it  himself.” 

Consequently  we  are  doing  many  odd 
jobs  of  repairing,  ourselves.  One  of  the 
most  useful  and  money-saving  kits  in 
our  collection  is  the  cobbler’s  outfit. 
This  need  not  be  expensive  or  extensive ; 
a  last  standard  and  a  small,  medium  and 
men’s  size  last,  an  awl,  shoe  knife  and 
three  sizes  of  nails,  then  the  different 
colors  of  shoe  polish.  Shoes  retain  their 
shape,  consequently  last  longer,  and  are 
easier  on  the  feet,  if  the  rubber  heels  are 
replaced  with  new  ones  as  the  old  ones 
show  wear.  I  know  several  mothers,  who 
resole  and  heel  the  children’s  shoes,  and 
save  many  a  penny. 

The  little  soldering  outfit  is  a  jewel, 
but  in  these  days  of  enamel  and  alum¬ 
inum  a  set  of  the  little  rivets  to  repair 
small  holes  in  these  is  a  penny-saver. 

If  you  wear  a  rubber  apron  and  use 
a  hot  water  bottle,  a  small  patching  out¬ 
fit  for  tires  solves  the  problem,  and  often 
a  patch  can  be  cemented  on  the  little 
folk’s  rubbers  so  they  can  be  worn  a  little 
longer.  MSS.  J,  x.  W, 


Whole  Wheat  Bread  and 
Rolls 

Whole  Wheat  Bread. — One  large  boiled 
potato,  mashed  while  hot,  three  table¬ 
spoons  brown  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
shortening,  2%  cups  warm  water,  one 
yeast  cake  dissolved  in  warm  wrater,  salt, 
whole  wheat  flour,  white  flour. 

Mash  the  potato  while  hot,  saving  the 
water  it  was  boiled  in,  add  the  shorten¬ 
ing  and  brown  sugar  and  beat  till  smooth  ; 
add  the  2%  cups  of  water,  using  the  po¬ 
tato  water,  add  the  yeast,  salt  and  whole 
wheat  flour  to  make  a  soft  batter.  Thick¬ 
en  with  white  flour  until  stiff  enough  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


774 — Circular  Skirt. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bush  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3f4 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting  or 
1%  yds.  of  2% -in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


746 — Smart  Simplici¬ 
ty.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds. 
of  39-in.  material, 
with  %  yd.  of  35- 


lum.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  I'd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  lMs  yds. 
of  2-in.  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


in.  contrasting  and 
~Vt  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


700  —  Individual 

Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
35-in.  con- 
Ten  cents. 


1  yd.  of 
trasting. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


turn  on  floured  board  and  knead ;  long 
kneading  at  this  point  makes  a  fine¬ 
grained  bread.  Let  rise  until  very  light, 
knead  down  again,  form  into  two  loves, 
let  rise  in  pans  until  double  its  size,  and 
bake  from  50  minutes  to  one  hour  in 
400-degree  oven. 

Whole  Wheat  Rolls. — One  large  boiled 
potato  mashed  while  hot,  two  tablespoons 
brown  sugar,  two  heaping  tablespoons 
shortening,  one  egg,  one  cup  scalded 
milk,  one  yeast  cake  in  half  cup  warm 
water,  white  flour,  whole  wheat  flour. 

Mash  the  potato  while  hot,  and  add 
the  shortening  and  brown  sugar  and  beat 
all  smooth.  Beat  the  egg  very  light  and 
add  to  the  milk  (lukewarm),  add  the 
yeast,  and  enough  white  flour  to  make  a 
smooth  thin  batter.  Let  rise  until  light, 
about  one  hour.  Then  add  the  whole 
wheat  flour,  enough  to  knead  smooth  on 
a  floured  board,  grease  a  large  bowl  and 
to  rise  again.  When  light  form  into 
place  the  dough  in  a  warm  place,  covered, 
rolls  or  biscuit,  or  clover-leaf  rolls,  made 
by  placing  three  small  bits  of  dough  in 
well-buttered  muffin  tins,  and  let  rise 
about  30  minutes.  Bake  in  400-degree 
oven.  Butter  lightly  when  done  and 
remove  from  the  oven.  mrs.  ii.  e.  w. 


Unnecessary  Chores 

Lugging  in  coal  and  wood  for  the  range,  taking  out  ashes,  laying  the 
fire — these  are  unnecessary  chores — modern  folks  don’t  do  them.  They 
install  a  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner  in  their  coal  ranges,  and  get  a 
fast  lighting  fire  when  and  as  they  want  it. 

You  Ought  to  have  a  Silent  Glow 

The  Silent  Glow  Range  Burn¬ 
er  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
installed  in  your  present  coal 
or  wood  stove  —  at  a  very 
modest  price. 


Over  70,000  users  endorse  this 
modern  burner.  Find  out 
about  it  today.  If  there  is 
no  dealer  near  you,  write  us 
for  complete  details. 

The  Silent  Glow 
Oil 

Corporation 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  6320  St.  Hubert  St., 
Montreal,  I*.  Q. 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . . State . 

R.  N.-Y.  8-2 


DEALERS  WANTED! 
There  is  some  excellent 
territory  open  for  dealers. 
Write  at  once. 


(uticura 

V>OINTMENT 


;  -fejw  .  ||  NTM  ENT 

'  4  Atried  and  trusty 

'v  V  friend  for  50years. 

Satnple  Free.  ♦•  Cu!i«*ura.”  Dept.  E,  Malden,  JIass. 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
bow  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  50.VC  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALERT  WOMEN-ItTalie  Money! 

Sell  Priscilla  Dress  Fabrics,  Also 
Lingerie,  Hosiery,  Dry  Goons,  Men’s 
Shirts,  Christmas  Cards.  Easy,  pleas¬ 
ant  vocation.  Full  or  spare  time.  At¬ 
tractive  samples  furnished.  Write  today. 
I.  FITZCHARLES  CO.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


NINETIETH  ANNUAL 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Greatest  Agricultural  Exposition 

of  the  East 

Premiums  over  $100,000  for  Livestock 
and  Agricultural  Departments 

Great  Cattle  Show  of  Dairy  and  Beef  Breeds, 
with  the  Regional  Jersey  Show  in  half- million 
dollar  Judging  Pavilion. 

Enlarged  Boys  and  Girls  Department  with  dedi¬ 
cation  of  new  building. 

Governor  of  New  York,  and  Country's  Farm 
and  Industrial  Leaders  will  speak. 

Write  for  Premium  Book  to  Director 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPT.  1-6 
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Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


Holstein-Friesian  Meatmaking. — 
A  number  of  dairymen  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  freshen  their  Holstein-Friesian 
cows  with  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls,  and  sell 
the  calves  as  feeders,  or  grow  them  out 
on  their  farms,  to  market  as  senior  year¬ 
lings  or  two-year-olds.  F.  E.  Lindsley 
in  Minnesota  has  for  several  years  pro¬ 
duced  feeder  calves  of  this  breeding,  and 
fattened  them  on  hay,  grass  and  some 
corn  at  a  profit.  In  this  way  he  com¬ 
bines  market  milk  production  with  meat¬ 
making.  In  coat  color,  his  hornless 
cross-bred  calves  closely  resemble  their 
sire,  except  on  their  bellies;  here  there 
is  more  white  than  is  found  on  purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  In  their  two-year- 
old  form,  these  cross-bred  steers  on  Mr. 
Lindley’s  farm  make  a  fair  to  good 
showing,  from  a  beef  standpoint.  They 
are  not  so  close  to  the  ground,  however, 
as  a  beef  cattleman  would  like  to  see 
them ;  they  are  also  deficient  in  spring 
of  rib  or  breadth  of  back,  compared  with 
purebred  beef  steers.  In  these  respects 
they  would  be  better  if  their  sire  was 
not  a  little  long  of  leg  and  slightly  slab- 
sided. 

Milk  Cow  Prices. — On  July  9  the 
best  milk  cows  on  the  Chicago  market 
sold  at  $80  to  $85  a  head,  fair  grades 
being  valued  at  about  $75  each.  A  year 
ago  in  June  the  best  Holstein-Friesian 
springers  on  that  market  were  worth 
$135  to  $150  a  head.  In  a  year  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  $55  to  $65  a  head  in 
the  prices  of  this  class  of  stock.  Purebred 
dairy  cattle  have  not  declined  to  that 
extent  in  market  value  during  the  same 
period.  They  are,  however,  considerably 
cheaper  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  as 
the  prices  paid  at  recent  auctions  in  the 
East  and  Midwest  clearly  indicate.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  overpro¬ 
duction  or  underconsumption  of  dairy 
products,  the  meat-side  of  dairy  cattle 
keeping  is  receiving  special  attention  by 
dairymen  in  some  localities.  The  live¬ 
stock  industry  as  a  whole  has  been 
alfected  by  a  fall  in  prices  to  producers. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  12  months 
ending  in  June,  the  livestock  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  declined  a  billion 
dollars  in  market  value. 

Dairy-Bred  Steers. — On  a  farm  near 
Brandon,  Vt.,  we  recently  saw  two  Ayr¬ 
shire  steers,  under  three  years  of  age,  that 
weigh  about  1,100  lbs.  They  were  raised 
on  grass  and  hay,  and  are  fat  enough  to 
market  at  a  price  that  would  insure  a 
profit  to  the  owner.  An  Ayrshire  steer 
bred  and  fed  in  the  State  of  Washington 
was  slaughtered  last  year,  and  his  carcass 
displayed  in  a  meatshop.  The  quality  of 
the  steaks  and  roasts  cut  from  it  was 
highly  commended  by  those  who  purchased 
and  ate  them.  A  dairyman  in  that  State 
says  that  the  marketing  of  _  corn-fed 
Ayrshire  steers  has  been  profitable  in 
connection  with  his  milk  business.  An¬ 
nually  for  several  years  30  to  60  Ayrshire 
steers  have  been  fattened  on  Henry  Ford's 
farm  in  Michigan.  They  have  topped  the 
Detroit  market.  S.  H.  Stewart  in  Saline 
Co.,  Mo.,  feeds  several  carloads  of  cattle 
yearly.  He  reports  that  grade  Ayrshires 
in  his  feedlots  fatten  as  readily  and  show 
as  good  carcass  quality  as  any  of  his 
steers.  At  the  1929  Christmas  show  at 
Ayr  in  Scotland,  16  fat  Ayrshire  steers 
and  heifers  averaged  $202  at  auction. 
One  of  the  heifers,  23  months  old,  weighed 
1,325  lbs.  Her  carcass  weighed  964  lbs. 
This  is  a  63.74  dressing  percentage.  A 
Kansas  City  commission  man  says  that 
Ayrshire  steers  go  through  that  market 
on  the  same  basis  as  beef-bred  steers,  if 
they  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  are 
seldom  docked. 

Diversifying  Dairying. — Some  East¬ 
ern  dairymen  are  diversifying  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  increasing  their  net  returns  by 
fattening  some  of  their  cattle  for  the 
meat  trade.  Heifers  that  are  not  good 
enough  to  keep  or  sell  for  breeding,  are 
disposed  of  in  this  way.  Inferior  bull 
calves  are  castrated,  and  grown  out  cheap¬ 
ly  on  pasture  and  hay,  and  injured  or 
low-producing  cows  are  fattened  and  sojd 
to  the  butcher.  Any  dairy  stock  that  will 
grow  or  fatten  on  low-priced  roughage  on 
the  farm  will  generally  pay  well  for  the 
feed  that  it  consumes.  Purebred  dairy 
animals,  whether  steers  or  heifers,  do 
not  make  the  best  steaks  and  roasts,  but 
their  meat  is  in  demand,  and  its  produc¬ 
tion  is  profitable  to  many  farmers.  Dairy 
calves  that  are  sold  as  veal  would  often 
be  much  more  profitable  to  the  producer 
if  they  were  grown  out  on  his  farm,  and 
sold  at  about  two  years  of  age  for  meat. 
Dairymen  who  are  circumstanced  to  do 
this  could  often  use  their  low-priced  or 
surplus  market  milk  in  flush  months  for 
calf  feeding.  If  a  dairyman  depends  on 
cows  alone  for  his  income,  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  big  milk  distributors  to 
force  him  to  accept  the  prices  that  they 
choose  to  pay  for  his  fluid  milk.  He  can 
strengliten  his  control  of  his  own  business 
and  make  it  more  profitable  and  satis¬ 
factory  by  diversifying  it  along  lines  that 
are  adapted  to  his  farm  and  market  con¬ 
ditions.  Fat  steers  or  heifers  of  pure 
dairy  breeding  cannot  fairly  be  classed 
as  “beef”  cattle;  their  meat  is  not  genuine 
beef,  any  more  than  oleo  is  butter.  It 
is,  however,  wholesome,  useful  and  salable. 
Most  grade  steers  bearing  the  name  of 
a  dairy  breed  owe  their  excellence  as 
meat  animals  to  the  fact  that  their  dams 
or  sires  represented  a  beef  breed.  In  the 
case  of  grade  Ayrshire  steers,  excellence 
from  a  meat  standpoint  might  be  derived 
in  part  from  their  Ayrshire  ancestry,  for 


it  is  well  known  that  the  carcass  of  a 
purebred  Ayrshire  steer  may  be  and  often 
is  as  beefy  in  appearance  and  quality  as 
that  of  many  a  purebred  beef  steer.  Ayr¬ 
shires  are  easily  fattened.  The  ability  to 
fatten  quickly  under  farm  conditions  is 
valuable  in  any  animals  that  must  even¬ 
tually  go  to  the  butcher. 

“Tiie  Pig  Business.” — -In  many  small 
farm  lots  and  town  and  village  backyard 
pens  and  barns  in  the  East,  pigs  are  mod¬ 
erately  fattened  on  kitchen  wastes  and 
low-grade  fruits,  tubers  and  vegetables. 
In  some  instances,  they  also  get  mixed 
grain  or  bagged  feeds.  A  pig  to  the  lot 
probably  is  below  the  average  kept  on 
premises  of  the  classes  mentioned,  for 
two,  three  and  four  pigs  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  lots.  The  pigs  are  fattened 
to  butcher  for  home  use,  or  to  sell.  They 
are  mostly  white  in  color,  and  run  large¬ 
ly  to  the  bacon  type,  whether  they  be 
Yorkshires,  Chester  Whites,  Hampshires, 
Duroc-Jerseys,  Berkshires  or  Poland- 
Chinas.  The  owners  and  feeders  of  the 
pigs  include  men,  women,  boys  and  girls, 
who  buy  them  at  prices  ranging  from  $4 
to  $8  a  head,  shipped  in  crates  made  of 
cheap  boxes.  The  production  of  these 
mail-order  pigs  is  a  specialized  business 
on  some  eastern  farms,  where  city  gar¬ 
bage  of  fairly  uniform  composition  and 
quality  is  the  only  feed  received  by  the 
breeding  herds.  In  most  cases,  dealers 
buy  the  pigs  from  the  breeders,  and  do 
the  selling  and  crating.  In  other  cases, 
the  breeders  deal  directly  with  the  public. 
Pigs  handled  by  both  classes  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  shipped  at  small  expense  into 
many  States,  some  being  as  i*emote  as 
Michigan  and  Indiana.  Evidently  the 
pigs  ship  well,  and  are  satisfactory  to 
the  buyers,  as,  otherwise,  the  large  val- 
ume  of  young  porkers  handled  in  this 
fashion  every  year  would  decrease  instead 
of  increase.  “The  pig  business,”  as  it  is 


often  referred  to  in  the  East,  is  similar 
to  the  “baby  chick”  business  in  its  main 
details.  There  is  room  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  and  further  development. 

Why  Not  Beef  Calves  Also? — Large 
stretches  of  low-priced  grass  land  in  the 
North  Atlantic  group  of  States  are  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  beef  calves  and 
lambs.  They  could  be  grown  out  on  hay 
and  pasture,  along  with  some  grain, 
where  they  were  bred,  or  be  sold  as  feed¬ 
ers  to  farmers  in  this  territory  who  are 
in  a  position  to  fatten  them  for  market. 
A  beef  calf  and  lamb  business  in  the  East 
is  as  logical  as  a  pig  and  “baby”  chick 
business.  Eastern-raised  lambs  are  grad¬ 
ually  improving  in  quality  and  increasing 
in  numbers,  but  the  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
ducing  beef  calves,  to  grow  into  market¬ 
able  condition  on  grass  and  hay  in  this 
region,  have  barely  been  touched.  In  this 
branch  of  stock-raising  farmers  with  a 
few  or  many  cows  could  sell  their  calves 
to  eastern  men  who  are  already  estab¬ 
lished  as  producers  of  beef  on  a  large 
scale,  or  they  could  put  them  in  market¬ 
able  form  at  two  years  old  on  their  own 
grass  and  roughage.  In  the  old  days  of 
extensive  cattle  ranching  in  the  West, 
men  who  ran  small  herds  were  at  a  seri¬ 
ous  disadvantage  in  marketing  their 
calves.  In  the  East  our  pasture  and  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  would  be  as  favorable 
to  the  owners  of  small  herds  as  to  those 
who  kept  large  numbers  of  beef  cattle. 
Our  feed,  water  and  grass  resources,  and 
our  facilities  for  the  Winter  care  and 
protection  of  beef  cattle  in  large  or  small 
herds  are  superior  to  those  in  the  western 
cattle  country.  Consequently,  we  have 
the  essentials  for  the  development  of  a 
sound  beef  cattle  industry,  on  a  moderate 
scale.  I  know  a  few  men  who  are  going 
into  this  business,  and  some  who  are  in 
it.  A  young  man  who  was  reared  in  Al¬ 
bany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  had  some  valuable 
experience  on  a  Texas  cattle  ranch,  tells 
me  that  he  plans  to  establish  a  herd  of 
100  grade  beef  cows  and  a  flock  of  fine- 
wool  ewes  on  a  grass  and  hay  farm,  which 


includes  some  good  crop  land,  in  Greene 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Feeder  calves  and  Dorset- 
Rambouillet  lambs  will  be  his  two-fold 
specialty.  For  an  enterprise  of  this  kind, 
I  have  seen  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
about  as  favorable  natural  conditions  as 
could  be  desired.  They  are  a  call  and  a 
challenge  to  beef  cattlemen  with  some 
capital  or  intelligent  backing  by  business 
men  who  desire  to  do  something  construc¬ 
tive  in  eastern  agriculture. 

Wheat  for  Livestock.  —  A  Midwest 
agricultural  college  recommends  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  wheat  at  present  low  prices  to  live¬ 
stock.  Wheat,  the  institution  says,  is 
worth  $5  a  ton  more  as  a  dairy  feed  than 
as  a  commercial  cereal,  and  farmers  “can 
save  $10  a  ton  by  feeding  wheat  instead 
of  corn.”  Extensive  wheat  growers  in 
the  West  possess  little  or  no  livestock, 
and  farmers  in  that  area  who  keep  live¬ 
stock  grow  all  or  the  bulk  of  the  feed 
that  they  use.  If,  therefore,  wheat  is  to 
be  fed  on  much  of  a  scale  this  year  or 
next,  it  will  have  to  be  fed  to  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  West  and  East.  For  these  ani¬ 
mals  and  for  hogs,  ground  wheat  has 
about  the  same  value  as  cornmeal.  Lambs 
have  made  as  economical  gains  on  wheat 
and  hay  as  on  shelled  corn  and  hay. 
Wheat  of  good  quality  is  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  barley  and  almost  as  good  as 
corn  for  fattening  sheep.  For  fattening 
steers,  crushed  or  ground  wheat  is  equal 
to  barley  or  corn.  It  is  less  palatable 
than  corn,  however,  and  steers  will  not 
eat  so  much  of  it.  Wheat  for  horses 
should  be  rolled,  and  fed  with  chaffed  for¬ 
age.  Wheat  for  cows,  sheep  and  horses  is 
best  fed  with  a  bulky  roughage.  Dam¬ 
aged  or  salvage  wheat  has  been  fed  in 
large  quantities  to  lambs  in  Western  New 
York,  with  results  satisfactory  to  the 
feeders,  but  it  has  seldom  if  ever  cost 
them  as  much  per  bushel  as  merchantable 
wheat  is  selling  for  now.  Many  years 
ago  in  the  Midwest,  damaged  or  poor 
crops  of  wheat  in  the  field  were  “liogged- 
down.”  D.  c.  w. 
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Tired  Yastures  need 

Sack'/Silage 

now 

NOT  only  has  the  Summer  sun  burnt  up 
many  a  pasture — but  the  older  grass  does 
not  have  the  same  succulence  it  did  in  Spring. 

It’s  easier,  and  less  expensive ,  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow,  than  to  bring  it  back  after  it  has  slumped. 

Keep  cows  happy,  and  the  milk  pail  full,  with 
succulent,  palatable  Sack-of-Silage. 

Mo?~e  digestible  nutrients,  jnore  lime,  ??iore  bulk 
than  wheat  feeds.  More  milk,  and  better  con¬ 
dition  for  your  cows  when  pastures  are  drying 
out,  and  heat  and  flies  bother  the  herd. 


Since  1842  four  generations  of  theEshelman 
family  have  been  in  the  feed  business.  The 
men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for  you  are 
most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a 
knowledge,  an  interest,  a  pride  to  their 
work — which  produces  better  feed. 


JOHN  W 
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LAN  CAS  TER,  PA. 


GUARANTEED  FEED 


for  cows,  calves,  steers, hods 
horses, pigeons  and  poultry 


(St/wCtmztc 

CALF  MEAL 
A  calf  can  be  raised  on  this 
feed  just  as  successfully  as 
on  pure  milk  —  and  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  cost.  You  can 
raise  a  good  calf  for  less 
money  than  it  costs  to  buy 
a  good  cow. 


SsduUmatv 


RED  ROSE  85 
A  strictly  high-grade  85% 
grain  mixture,  well  balanced 
and  digestible.  Sufficiently 
bulky  to  prevent  colic. 


LANCASTER  20  DAIRY 
FEED 

An  efficient  milk  producer 
carefully  built  and  balanced. 
A  complete  ration  when  fed 
with  average  grade  rough- 
age,  such  as  good  mixed  hay. 


There  is  an  Eshelman 
Guaranteed  Feed  to 
meet  every  feeding 
requirement  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry — 
backed  by  87  years’  **  "8- ' 
experience — made 
of  only  the  finest  •Y<i/ 
materials —  ypo  <i> 

V 


X, 


economical. 


&  SONS 


v  cow  book 

,4;0  FREE 

please  send  me  one. 
‘  I  am  also  interested  in: 

□  horses  □  hens  □  hogs. 


*  (name) 


.# 

A° 


(address) 
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Leads  in 

EFFICIENCY  ^ECONOMY  ^SAFETY 

Convince  yourself  by  writing  for 
our  generous  free  sample. 

Endorsed  by  leading  dairy  author¬ 
ities  for  disinfecting  and  deodorizing 
dairy  utensils  and  barns. 

Use  STERILAC  Powder 

Deodorizes  as  you  disinfect 
Make  solutions  fresh  when  needed. 
Avoid  breakage  and  freezing  dangers. 

Kills  Germs 

THE  STERILAC  COMPANY 
North  Chicago,  Illinois 


1 

SWINE 

- 1 

Successor  Berkshires 

Fall  Pigs— both  sexes.  Bred  Sows.  Booking  orders 
tor  1930  Spring  Pigs.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood-Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  0.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  "Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
SS.OOea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  K.  HILL, Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  Big  type,  big  litters.  Registered  and 
OB  ^  Crated,  St  0.00  each. 

rfiUlw  JOHN  HOOP  Limvood,  Md. 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  ^orslie8 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y, 

Weanling  Pigs,  the  kind  that  get 
big  and  win  more  prizes.  Cholera 
immune.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed.  6  weeks  old, 
$5.00:  8  weeks  old, 

$5.25.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  I>.  on  approval.  No 
charge  for  crating.  W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington, 
Mass.  Telephone  1085. 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs.,  *4.50  to 
*8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.  •  8  weeks  old,  $5  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Wil 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  •  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0498 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buv  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $5 
each,  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

AValtham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459- W- 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Kerkslilre  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-T  weeks  old,  $4.50  8  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.25.  Will  Rhip 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieello,  lows 


Ped.  German  Police  Pups  approtii0£afesd$^ 

Females  $5.  BENJ.  J.  BARTRON  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


Ped.  Airedale  Puppies  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  3  mos.  old.  Males  $10;  Females  $5. 
Eligible.  MRS.  H.  C.  MIDWIG  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 


RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 

and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


fOLUMBlAN  WHITE  COLLIES,  GAME-GETTER  BEAGLES 

''Puppies on  approval, Cir.  Riilwiy-View  Firms,  Histinis,  N.  Y. 


TOD  C»l  C  SPITZ  POODLE  PUPS  — SS. OO-SI  0.00. 
run  OALC  g.  HUBBARD,  R-3,  Oswego,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Sheep  Raising  Experience 

I  observe  there  is  a  growing  interest 
in  many  sections  in  regard  to  sheep 
raising.  I  had  a  little  experience  with 
sheep  several  years  ago.  I  kept  a  small 
flock  with  cows  in  a  pasture  of  about 
75  acres.  The  pasture  was  partly  high 
and  partly  low  land — sheep  prefer  high 
land  feed  and  are  real  weed  killers. 

I  always  selected  sheep  that  bore 
twins.  The  -last  flock  I  had  was  10  sheep 
with  15  lambs.  I  never  had  my  lambs 
dropped  until  the  first  of  May  when  the 
grass  was  sufficiently  started  for  the 
sheep  to  get  a  good  living.  The  lambs 
would  come  right  along,  and  I  never  lost 
one.  They  would  be  ready  for  the  market 
in  early  Autumn.  I  never  fed  any  grain. 

One  year  my  neighbor  had  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  the  lambs  came  early.  He  put 
grain  in  places  where  the  lambs  could 
get  all  they  wanted  and  when  ready  to 
turn  out  they  were  plump  but  he  dropped 
the  grain  there  and  the  lambs  lost  flesh. 
I  had  one  flock  with  the  lambs  dropped  as 
usual  the  first  of  May.  Early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  they  were  ready  for  the  market  with 
a  52-pound  record.  I  believe  there  are 
many  abandoned  farms  where  sheep  could 
be  kept  with  profit. 

The  farms  in  this  section  are  small. 
Farmers  do  the  work  on  their  farms,  and 
do  not  branch  out  much,  as  the  wages  of 
hired  help  are  too  high  for  profit.  They 
are  engaged  in  dairying  to  some  extent 
and  patronize  a  cooperative  creamery 
situated  in  the  shire  town  of  the  county 
and  with  which  they  seem  well  satisfied. 

The  farmers  keep  poultry  and  raise  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  for  home  use  with  a 
surplus  for  nearby  markets.  There  are 
no  mortgages  on  farms  here  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  most  of  the  farmers  have  some¬ 
thing  in  the  bank  for  a  rainy  day. 

Hancock  County,  Maine  J.  M.  H. 

_ _  ^ 

Canadian  Ayrshire 
Association 

The  head  office  of  the  Canadian 
Ayrshire  Breeder’s  Association  which  has 
been  located  at  Huntingdon,  Que.,  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  moved 
on  July  3,  1930  to  505-6  Banque 

Rationale  Bldg.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  12. — Eighth  annual  Jersey  Cattle 
Sale,  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeder’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pomfret  Ctr.,  Vt.  J.  H.  Pitkin, 
W.  Hartford,  Vt.,  Secry. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
South  Royalton,  Vt.,  sales  manager. 

Aug.  21.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Jersey 
Cattle,  Reed  Farm,  Hockessin,  Del., 
10  A.  M. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  II. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas,  Pohlman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oet.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. ;  Ray  F.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale ;  Ilolsteins  ;  New  Richmond. 
Wis. ;  R.  TI.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale ;  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale ;  Jas  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  4-9.  —  International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug  6.  —  Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Cedar  Hill,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Aug.  8. — Dairy  Day,  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  12-15. — International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  15.  —  Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Oct.  4.  —  Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Show,  Allegheny  County  Club  show- 
grounds,  Sewiekley  Heights,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference.  Madison,  Wis. 

Oet.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


rlbijon  Chinchilla  RABBITS 

4  to  9  mos.  old,  $2.  CIIAS.  M.  BOOP,  Glen  Iron,  Pa. 


Chinchilla  Rabbits  $2  Pair  J  S u n * ?dLoMNSTYE ° 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  4  mos.  $6  each,  REDS 
$4.  0.  HENDKICKSON  •  Biclimondrille,  N.  Y. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’  Association 

Will  hold  their  8th  Annual  Sale  at 
POMFRET  CENTER,  VERMONT,  AUGUST  12,  1930 

We  have  our  usual  good  lot  of  cattle,  some  fresh  cows  and  a  few  at  all  periods  of  lacta¬ 
tion;  some  two-year-old  heifers  to  freshen  from  about  Sept.  1  to  the  middle  of  November; 
a  few  calves  that  would  do  for  Calf  Club  work,  and  a  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service. 

The  World’s  Record  Senior  3-year-old,  Ida  Clifton’s  Ethel 

was  sold  in  our  1927  sale,  The  dam  of  Eom  ana’s  Miss  Liberty,  Mass.  State  Champion 
Junior  three-year-old  for  1929  will  be  sold  in  this  sale.  These  cattle  are  all  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Send  for  catalogues. 


JOHN  H.  PITKIN.  Secretary 
W  est  Hart  ford,  Vermont 


D.  H.  RIKERT,  Sales  Manager 
South  Royalton,  Vermont 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  AT  AUCTION 

60-registered  jersey  cattle- 60 

OXFORD:  OWL-INTEREST:  PLAIN  MARY:  SYBIL:  VIVE  LA  FRANCE  BREEDING 

The  Property,  JOHN  C-  REED,  REED  FARM,  HOCKESSIN,  DELAWARE 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21s«,  1930,  AT  THE  FARM 
10:00  A.  M.,  Daylight  Saving  Time— Rain  or  Shine 

(The  farm  Is  about  ten  miles  west  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  Limestono  Road.) 

35  COWS,  SEVERAL  WITH  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  RECORDS 
20  HEIFERS,  BRED  AND  OPEN 
ALSO  A  FINE  LOT  OF  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

THIS  IS  AN  ACCREDITED  HERD,  CERTIFICATE  NO.  231562. 

The  dispersal  of  this  herd  affords  ail  opportunity  to  buy  healthy,  high-producing  and  high-testing 
Registered  Jersey  Cattle  at  your  own  price.  Terms  of  credit  .can  be  arranged  with  the  midersigned 
by  intending  purchaser.  Arrangements  for  credit  must  be  made  before  the  day  of  sale. 

JOHN  C.  REED - ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


FOULS',  HOOF  ROT 

H  THRU/H  use 

GUERNSEYS  ( 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

l\T7TU  3  ^773 

RMBwU  >4  OFt.  N4YLOA  PaODUC  T  m 

Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
(  H-l  mailed  postpaid  $100.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

MV  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.Y 

HOLSTEINS 

Holsteius^  for 

V profit 

Write  for  our  summary  \ 

of  facts  1 

^hc  'Extension  Service 

HOLSTEINfVFRIESIAN 

Association  o/  Amefjca 

Room  R-600,  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III 

Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERO  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms’*  Delhi,  New  York 

NPARBELL  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
■  age,  from  record  daxns  and  proven 

1  FAR  M  S  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 

1  Pliroiiccvt  tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR¬ 
SI  UUtKilot  I  5  BELL  FARMS, Smlthvllle Flats, N.Y. 

For  Sale  SS  YEARLING  BULL 

Grandson  of  Itclien  King.  Also  6  granddaughters  6  to  18 
mos.  old.  Accredited  7  yrs.  S.  I*.  Johnson  &  Soil,  Frank  fort,  N.Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

ONE  BULL— serviceable  age,  splendid  type;  Dam  has 
record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  Price,  $150  F.  O.  B. 

SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES— one  to  three  months 
old  from  Dams  with  records  from  10,500  to  13.000 
lbs.  at  farmers  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited. 

Apply  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.Y 

AYRSHIRES 

—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery— 

Best  bred  Ormsbys,  Colantlias  and  Prillys.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  M.  Dennis  &  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Kiderwood,  Md. 

LMiW !  1  WilTTI 

Most  Profitable  Cows^BpShI 

WfA  Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 

Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for 

Kill  ^  Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

Center  Brandon,  Vt. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

SHORTHORNS 

“The  Farmer’s  Favorite  Breed” 

Excels  in  returning  profits  at  the  pail 
and  on  the  meat  block 

Shorthorn  calves  make  the  cheapest  gains 
and  return  the  largest  prolits. 

3,979  Shorthorn  cows  of  all  ages  aver¬ 
age  8,470.5  lbs.  of  milk.  Ten  top  rec¬ 
ords  average  19,338.7  lbs.  of  milk. 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed.  Write 
for  literature  to — 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  | 

Crawford  County,  Penna. 

5th  Modified  Accredited  Area  in  U.  S. 

For  nearly  seven  years  our  association  has  been 
shipping  grade  and  purebred  cows  of  the  principal 
dairy  breeds.  Surely  their  quality  and  production 
compares  favorably  with  cattle  obtainable  elsewhere, 
or  our  business  would  not  continue  to  grow. 

— Let  us  quote  you  prices — 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 

MARYLAND’S  TOP  DAIRY  COWS 

The  breeding  and  production  that  satisfies.  All  dairy 
breeds  of  best  quality.  Every  buyer  I  have  had  from 
out  of  State  has  bought  cows. 

CHESTER  DURHAM,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 

Mil  Kl-Th 

FOR  SALE-THENDARA  BREEDING 

Fine  Bull,  2  Prime  Cows  and  Heiler 

Excellent  foundation  stock.  Prices  reasonable  and  fair. 

Herd  accredited  and  blood  tested  free  from  abortion. 
Apply  TRAA  Iv  X.  DECKER,  Atty.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

IYI  ILI\inix 

SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  -  -  -  MILK 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 

BAR-NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle.  Penna. 

SHEEP 

For  REGISTERED  SPRING  LAMBS 

■  ALSO  EWES  AND  RAMS 

Ca|a  Hampshires  offsprings  of  J.  C.  Penney  stock. 

ddlC  R.  Orthwine,  344  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pi  ,1  _  J  „  forchildren,  also  STALLIONS; 

Shetland  romes  MAKES  With  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Okie 

FOR  SALE  TflRREURIinR?  Agawam  strain.  Does  f-esh 
Registered  lUuuCHDUnuO  now.  My  2  herd  bucks,  also 
few  grades.  C.  G.  ROBINSON,  Cranbury,  |N.  ,J. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

$25.00  each.  11.  J.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa* 

For  $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

50  Delaine  Ewes  fLnVVna  Egood 

SDlC  quality,  Clare  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision,  N. 

920 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

July  24,  1930. 

MILK 

July  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 

cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.68%;  2B, 
$1.93%  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.80 ; 
Class  2,  $1.80  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy . 


Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.33  @ 

Lower  grades  . 

.30%  @ 
.24  @ 

Racking  stock  . 

.20  @ 
.29  @ 

.39  @ 

r  irsts  ••••••••••••* 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

.34  @ 

.32%  @ 

.31  @ 

$0.37 


@$0. 


37% 
30% 
.30 
.32% 
.31 
.27% 
.22  % 
.30 
.39% 
.38% 
.38 
.33% 
.351/4 


held, 


State  flats 
Fancy  . 
Average  run 
Flats,  fresh 


CHEESE 

special . 


$0.20 
05 


fancy  . . 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  .  .$0.p6 

Average  extras . 28 

Extra  firsts . 24 

Firsts  . ^2 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . . .  .30 

Mixed  colors  . 27 

Gathered  best . 25 

Fair  to  good . 20 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

fancy  lb. 
good 


.23 

.17% 


@$0.37 


(<1 

© 

(<< 

© 

© 


.32 

.20 

.23 

.34% 

.34 

.27 

.23 


$0.33  @$0.36 

.23  @ 

.31 

•14@ 

.19 

.22  @ 

.26 

.13  @ 

.18 

.25  @ 

.44 

.15  @ 

.35 

1.50® 

2.00 

1.25@ 

1.50 

Chickens, 

Fair  to 
Roosters 
Fowls  .  . 

Ducks  . . 

Turkeys  , 

Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

Dark  doz. 

Culls  .... 

LIVE  POULTRY'  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Cowl  ! .  2.00@  0.00 

(Lives  best  . 10.00®  12.50 

Common  to  good .  8.00  to  9.00 

sheen  . 3.00@  4.00 

Ilogs  .  8.o0@10.2o 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.1 1  @$0.18 


$0.17  @$0.22 

.35 

.15  @ 

.16 

.12  @ 

.14 

,10@ 

.12 

.15@ 

.20 

Good  to  choice 
Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . . 

POTATOES 

Ya.,  bbl . 

L.  I.,  bbl . 

All  sections,  No.  2  bbl.  . . . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions, 

Mass.,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag. 
Orange  County,  yellow, 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Jy.,  white  bu.  bskt . 

Yellow  bu.  bskt . 

Iowa,  yellow  100-lb.  bag  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu.  ’•  • 

Radishes,  100  bclis 
Rhubarb.  100  bchs 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu. 

String  beans,  bu. 

Sweet  corn  . 

Watercress,  100  bch 

dried  beans — Jobbing 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 

White  kidney  . 

Y'ellow  eye  . . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu. 
Blackberries,  qt. 

Cherries,  12-qt.  bskt 
Currants,  qt.  .  . 
Gooseberries,  qt. 
Huckleberries, 

Nova  Scotia,  qt . 

Md„  Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt. 
Jersey  cultivated,  qt.  . 
Muskmelons,  bu . 


.13  @  .10 

.  .10.00@  17.50 
.  .11.00@11.50 
. .  10.00@13.50 


$2.00@$2.75 
2.50@  3.00 
1.00@  1.75 


$0.25  @$0.75 
.40  @ 
1.50@ 

1.25  @ 

.15@ 

.40  @ 

1.00  @ 
5.00@ 

.75  @ 

.50  @ 

1.25  @ 
1.25@ 


.50 

2.00 

3.50 
.00 

1.00 

1.50 
7.00 
1.00 

5.50 
4.00 
5.00 


1.50@  1.00 


.75  @ 
1.00  @ 


.(Ot 


.90 

1.75 

1.25 
2.00 

3.75 

2.25 
3.00 
3.00 

1.75 
.75 

1.50 

2.25 

4.00 


.50  @ 

.75(0 
2.00@ 
1.50@ 
1.00@ 

.25  @ 

.15@ 

.75  @ 
3.00@ 
Prices 

$8.50@10.00 

7.00 

11.25@11.50 
9.75  @10.00 
7.25 

$0.50  @$2.00 
,10@  .22 
1.00@  1.35 
.08  @  .14 

,12@  .14 

.22  @  .28 
.15®  .25 

,30@  .45 

1.50@  4.50 


Peaches,  crate  .  2.00@  4.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 05@  .20 

Watermelons,  carload  .  .  .  .230.00@525.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$27.00@28.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@25.00 

Straw  rye  . 14.00@Y5.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 14.00@15.00 


CRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  bu . $1.03% 

No.  1  Dark  Spring .  1.10% 


Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.01% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 47% 

Rye  . 05% 

Barley  . 09 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 


Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.42@$0.43 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45 @  .48 

Gathered  . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30 @  .00 

Peaches,  doz . 30@  .50 

String  beans,  lb . 20 @  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 25@  .35 


Buffalo  Markets 

Poultry  prices  have  advanced  lately,  while 
eggs  are  holding  about  steady.  Most  fruits  are 
in  large  supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints,  31)  to  40c;  tubs,  37  to  38c; 
firsts,  35  to  37c:  undergrades,  33c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  21c;  longhorn,  21  to  22c; 
brick,  24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  32c;  grade  A,  29  to 
30c;  grade  B,  26c;  grade  C,  22c;  nearby  at 
mark,  23  to  28c;  western,  22  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  higher;  fowls,  22 
to  29c;  chickens,  32  to  30c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19e;  ducks,  20c;  turkeys,  31  to  34e.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  higher;  fowls,  18  to  25c;  broilers,  17  to 
28c;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  18  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Del.. 
Transparent,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  Williams  Red,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Duchess,  $2  to  $2.25;  unclassified,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Potatoes,  easy;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $3.75; 
Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  lower;  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $7;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10. 
Onions,  easy;  Cal.,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  $2.25; 
yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.65  to  $3.50;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  green,  doz.  belts.,  10 
to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$3;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  75c;  currants, 
qt.,  10  to  15c;  gooseberries,  qt..  13  to  15c; 
honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  huckle¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $6.50  to  $7;  peaches,  Ga., 
bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  raspberries,  black,  qt.,  13 

to  15c;  red,  23  to  25c;  purple,  13  to  15c;  water¬ 
melons,  25  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  12-lb. 
bskt.,  25  to  50e;  Limas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
beets,  bu.,  $1;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.75;  celery,  belt.,  30  to  50c;  corn,  doz.,  40 
to  45c;  cucumbers,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65; 
lettuce,  2-doz.  heads,  35  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peas,  bu.,  50c  to  $1; 

peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2:  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
30  to  35c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50  to  70c;  squash,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  turnips, 
bu.,  75e  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $4; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2;  case,  1-doz.  qts.,  $8.75  to  $9; 

sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $16;  oat  straw, 
$13  to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $23.50; 

standard  middlings,  $23.50;  red-dog,  $31;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $36.50;  oil- 
meal.  32  per  cent,  $40.50;  hominy,  $32;  gluten, 
$35.05;  oat  feed,  $9.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$5.25  to  $5.75;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13 
to  $14;  clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Unusually  low  prices  prevailed  on  much  of 
the  produce  sold  at  Boston  during  the  past 
week.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in  disposing 
of  ordinary  quality;  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  lettuce  regardless  of  price. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate,  market  weak.  Transparents,  native 
best,  $1  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  ,T.  and  Del., 
25  to  75c.  Williams,  large,  $2  to  $2.50;  poorer, 
low  as  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  market 
weak;  native  green  and  wax,  35  to  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate, 
market  weak.  Native,  18  bchs.,  20  to  35c; 
cut  off,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  mod¬ 
erate.  32-qt.  erts.,  Native,  18  to  22c;  few,  25c; 
N.  S.,  20  to  25c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  50c  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bclis.,  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box;  Calif., 
erts,  mostly  $1.75;  Va.,  cut  off.  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Native,  best,  $2  to  $3;  poorer 
low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Ya.,  mostly  75c. 
Md.,  bu.  liprs.,  85c  to  $1.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  18  heads,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  zox;  Calif.. 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $4;  N.  Y.,  erts.,  25 
to  60c. 

Onions. — -Supplies  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  native.  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box:  Conn. 
Valiev,  $1.60  to  $1.75  100  lbs.;  Va.,  bu.  hpr., 
$1.25  to  $1.40. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peas. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Ida.,  mostly  $3;  Me.,  mostly  $2;  N.  Y.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bu. 

l’otaloes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
A’a.,  bid:,  $3.25  to  $3.35. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  40  to  00  bclis.,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Native  outdoor,  40  to  65c  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  25  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 


Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  Summer,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  h.h.,  18  to  25c  lb.  Va.,  6  bskt.  erts., 
$1.50  to  $2.25.  Tenn.,  lugs,  $1.25  to  $2.  Md., 
6  bskt.,  erts.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

Ilay. — Supplies  moderate,  market  firm.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $27.75;  eastern,  19.50  to  $25;  clover 
mixed,  red.  $25  ton. 

Butter.— Market  firm,  creamery  extras,  35c; 
firsts,  32%  to  35%c;  seconds,  30  to  32c  lb. 

Eggs.— Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  41  to  42c;  white  extras,  39  to 
40c:  fresh  eastern,  34  to  37c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins,  held,  25  to  26c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19  to  19 %c; 
western  fresh,  18  to  18y2c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7  to 
$7.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9.  Y'el¬ 
low  Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney,  $11.50  to 
$12  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  quiet,  prices  generally  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing,  30c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to  77c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  65  to 

70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  %  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  % 

blood,  combing,  60  to  63c;  clot!  ’ng,  55  to  58c; 
*4  blood,  combing,  55  to  59c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  very  light;  market  50c  higher; 
demand  fairly  active.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.50 

to  $10.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  of  killing  classes  fully  nor¬ 
mal;  market  on  cows  mostly  $1  higher:  bulls 
$1.50  higher;  vealers  50c  to  $1  higher;  demand 
very  good  for  cows  and  bulls,  fairly  active  for 
vealers.  A  few  high  qualified  cows  sold  from 
$8.50  to  $9  and  a  few  choice  vealers  at  $13. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8.50  to  $12; 
cull  and  common,  $6  to  $8.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  bareiy  normal;  market 
steady;  demand  fair;  no  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  fully  normal;  market 
largely  $10  higher;  few  prime  $225,  demand 
fairly  active.  Choice,  head,  $190  to  $210;  good, 
$155  to  $190;  medium,  $100  to  $120;  common, 
$60  to  $90. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facilities  for 
receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  38c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs. — Y'ard  eggs,  doz.,  32c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
28c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  8c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  4-qt.  bskt., 
25c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cur¬ 
rants,  pt.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch.,  5c;  celery,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  cucumbers, 
10  for  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  6c; 
horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  15c; 
leek,  bell.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7c;  home¬ 
grown  lettuce,  3  bclis.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs., 
25c;  onions,  green,  3  bclis.,  10c;  potatoes,  new, 
pk.,  33c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pie¬ 
plant,  3  lbs.  10c;  strawberries,  qt.,  25c;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  35c;  blackberries,  qt.,  25c; 
radishes,  3  bclis.,  10c;  tomatoes,  4  lbs.  for  25c; 
salsify,  bch.,  10c;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  qt.,  8c;  green  peas,  4  qts.,  25c. 

Plants. — Cabbage  plants,  doz.,  20c;  tomato 
plants,  doz.,  30c;  pepper  plants,  doz.,  30c;  aster 
plants,  doz.,  30c;  geranium  plants,  each,  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  32c; 
light,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
38c;  light,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats.- — Plate  beef,  lb-.  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  11)., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.. 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  35c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage, 
all  pork,  lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin 
steak,  lb.,  40c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  baby  chicks,  each,  12c;  pop¬ 
corn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory  nuts,  lb.,  15c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis., 
60  to  90c;  beet  greens,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bclis.,  30c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cucumbers,  h.li.,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.50;  corn,  sweet, 
doz.  ears,  50c;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
20c;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  kale,  bu., 
50c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bclis.,  30  to  40c;  lettuce,  Bos¬ 
ton,  head,  crate,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
25c;  lettuce,  curly,  crate,  50  to  60c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  20c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bchs.,  50  to  60c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bclis., 
30  to  35c;  romaine,  doz.  bclis.,  25  ot  30c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  string 
beans,  12-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  Summer  squash, 
doz.,  50  to  65c;  tomatoes,  h.li.,  12-lb.  bskt., 
$2  to  $2.25;  12-lb.  bskt.,  $2.25. 

Fruit. — -Cherries,  white,  lb..  7  to  10c;  black, 
lb.,  7  to  10c;  red,  sweet,  lb.,  7  to  10c;  Na¬ 
poleon,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  red,  sour,  lb.,  4  to  5c; 
currants,  black,  lb.,  15c;  red,  lb.,  10c;  goose¬ 
berries,  lb.,  10c;  raspberries,  black,  crate,  $5.50 
to  $6;  Shaffer,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  red,  crate, 
$9  to  $9.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to  25c; 
light,  lb.,  20  to  21c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  light,  lb,,  18c; 
roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  ducks,  lb.,  18c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  28 
to  32c;  grade  A.  30c;  grade  B,  28c;  small  lots, 
doz.,  30c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2  to  $2.25. 


Toms  River,  N.  J.,  Auction 
Market 

The  following  are  prices  paid  to  producers  at 
the  auction;  Hennery  whites,  closely  selected 
extras,  mostly  37%c:  few  sales  up  to  38%e; 
small  lots  down  to  36%c;  hennery  whites,  me¬ 
diums,  33)4c;  mixed  eggs,  ungraded  as  to  size, 
mostly  35%c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  July  19,  1930.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  semi-de¬ 
moralized,  compared  with  week  ago  50  to  75c 
lower,  some  sales  better  grades  $1  off,  top 
$9.10,  average  weight  1.270  IDs. ,  bulk  of  sales 
$7.50  to  $8.50.  She  stock  sharing  decline.  Bulls 
and  cutters  weak.  Stockers  and  feeders  in 
light  supply,  weaker  undertone,  bulk  $6.50  to 
$7.50,  bulk  fat  heifers  $7.25  to  $8;  beef  bulls 
$7.25  to  $8;  butcher  cows  $6  to  $6.75;  cutters 
$3.25  to  $4.  Calves  steady  to  weak,  top  veal¬ 
ers  $12.50,  few  selects  $13.  Hogs,  slow,  about 
steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  19,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  65  cars;  29  Virginia,  8  West  Virginia,  7 
Pittsburgh,  4  St.  Louis,  3  Chicago,  3  Kansas 
City,  3  Tennessee,  3  Pennsylvania,  2  St.  Paul, 
2  Ohio,  1  Oklahoma;  containing  1,728  head,  1,- 
717  head  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle 
3,445  head,  923  calves,  1,097  hogs,  779  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $10; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  com¬ 
mon,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  good, 
1,100  to  1,300  1  Ds. ,  $8.50  to  $10;  medium,  1,100 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $8  to  $9; 
good  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50. 

Cows.— Choice,  $6.25  to  $7.75;  good,  $5  to 
$6.25;  common  and  medium,  $4  to  $5;  low  cut¬ 
ter  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $8  to  $9;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $6  to  $8;  (yearlings 
excluded) . 

Vealers.  — •  Good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $13; 
medium,  $10  to  $11.50;  cull  and  common,  $7.50 
to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $8  to  $10;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $8;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $10.25;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$8.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $10.75  to 
$11.25;  med.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250 
lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $10.75;  hvy. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$10.75;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good,  275  to 
500  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $10.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
— Bran,  ton,  $31.50  to  $32.50;  shorts,  $32  to  $33; 
hominy,  $37  to  $38;  middlings,  $40  to  $41;  lin¬ 
seed,  $51.50  to  $52.50:  gluten,  $40.50  to  $41.50; 
ground  oats,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$4S  to  $49;  liog-meal,  $43.50  to  $44.50;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $46.50  to  $47.50;  dairy  feed. 
16  per  cent,  $35  to  $36;  18  per  cent,  $37  to 
$38;  20  per  cent,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  24  per  cent, 
$46  to  $47;  25  per  cent,  $47  to  $48;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent.  $42.50  to  $43.50;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$37.50  to  $38.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $40.50  to 
$41.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $9.25@10.00 

Medium  .  7.50@  9.25 

Common  .  5.75@  7.50 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  9.50@10.00 

Medium  .  8.00@  9.50 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  8.00(H)  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  5.50®  8.00 

Cows,  good  .  6.50(5!  7.25 

Common  and  medium  .  4.75®  6.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.75®  4.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  7.00®  8.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  5.00@  7.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  eh.  . . .  11 ,00@12.50 

Medium  .  8.00®11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.50®  8.00 

Calves,  250  to  500.  good  and  ch _  9.00@11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  9.00 


HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch.  .$10.00®10.40 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch.  .10.25@10.50 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch..  9.75@10.50 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch.  9.25@10.00 
Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  7.35®  8.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  9.75@10.25 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  !K)  down,  good  and  ch . $9.25@10.50 

Medium  .  7.25@  9.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.25@  7.25 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  to  eh..  4.50@  7.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  to  ch .  2.75@  3.50 

130  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.25®  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  1.00@  2.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  new  stock,  bu.,  Bid.,  Del.  and  Va. 
Transparents,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1  to 
$1.25:  2-in.  up,  50  to  90c;  Williams  Red.,  2 14- 
in.  up,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  2-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Duchess,  W.  Va.,  2%-in.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  2-in., 
75c  to  $1;  Starr,  2%-in.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Early 
Ripe,  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Ind.,  Duchess,  2%- 
in.  up,  $1.85  to  $2;  cabbage,  N.  J.,  1%-bu.  liprs., 
75  to  85c;  celery,  N.  Y\,  2-3  c-rts.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
cucumbers,  Bid.,  bu.  liprs.,  No.  1,  75  to  90c; 
bu.  bskt.,  Bid.,  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25;  Del.,  bu. 
ord.,  75c;  cherries,  N.  Y.,  32-qt.  erts.,  red, 
sour,  $3.50  to  $5;  mostly,  $4  to  $4.50:  currants, 
N.  Y'.  and  Pa.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $4  to  $5;  dewber¬ 
ries,  32-qt.  erts.,  Bid.,  few  sales,  fair  quality, 
$5  to  $6;  green  corn,  Ohio,  1%-bu.  hprs.,  $2  to 
$2.20;  huckleberries,  Va.,  12-q”t.  bskt.,  fair  to 
ord.,  $1.50  to  $2;  pa.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $6  to  $7; 
fancy,  $8  to  $9;  selects,  street  sales,  N.  J.,  50c 
per  qt. ;  lettuce,  Ohio  chip  bskt..  Big  Boston, 
25  to  40c;  peaches.,  Ga.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Elbertas, 
6s,  med.  to  large,  $3  to  $3.25;  bu.,  2-in.  up, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  mostly  $3.40  to  $3.50;  %  bu., 
Elbertas,  2-in.  up,  $1.75;  S.  C.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
Elbertas,  6s,  small  to  med.,  poor  color,  $2  to 
$2.25;  bu.,  2% -in.,  $3.50;  2-in.,  $3.25;  1%-in., 
$3;  potatoes,  new  stock,  bbls..  Cobblers,  E.  S. 
Va.,_ and  Bid.,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25;  mostly  around 
$3.15;  radishes,  Ohio,  chip  bskt.,  red  and  white, 
50  to  65c:  raspberries,  Pa.  and  Bid.,  32-qt.  crt., 
blacks,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Ga., 
bills.,  No.  1  Triumphs,  $9  to  $10;  No.  2s,  $7; 
bu.  tubs,  Yellows.  No.  1,  $3.50;  No.  2,  $2;  to¬ 
matoes,.  Bid.  lugs,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  few,  $1; 
Ohio,  12-qt.  bskt.,  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25;  poorer, 
75c;  No.  2s.  50  to  75c;  watermelons,  Ga.,  Tom 
Watsons  and  Dixie  Belles.  28  to  30-lb.  average, 
40  to  50c;  26  to  28-lb.  average,  30  to  40c;  24 
to  26-lb.  average,  25  to  30c;  carlot  sales,  Tom 
Watsons,  S.  0.,  30-lb.  average,  $3.75;  34-lb. 

average,  $4;  Ga.  and  S.  C.,  Gravs,  24-lb.  aver¬ 
age,  $2.75  to  $3;  26-lb.  average,  $3  to  $3.25; 
30-lb.  average.  $3.50;  Ga.,  Dixies,  24  to  20-lb. 
average,  $2.50;  Excells,  26-lb.  average,  $2.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  20% 
to  21c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  23  to  23  %c; 
nearby  hennery,  whites,  26c. 

Poultry. — Live  heavy  liens,  24  to  25c;  med., 
23c;  Leghorns,  16  to  18c;  colored  springers,  26 
to  32c;  Leghorns,  21  to  24c;  old  roosters,  15c; 
ducks,  15  to  20c;  old  geese,  10c;  Spring  geese, 
20  to  22c;  turkeys,  18  to  24c  lb.;  common 
pigeons,  35  to  45c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed 
hens,  37c;  hog-dressed,  34c  lb. 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,*  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens,  each  containing  13  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  report  for  week  ending  July  10; 
column  1,  production  for  the  week,  and  2, 
total  thus  far  : 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Janies  Dryden,  Cal . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .... 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va.... 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y... 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn .  . . 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn .  .  . 
Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass.  .  .  . 
R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm.  Canada... 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

II.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y . 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  Farm,  N.  II . 

Jack  Wrennall,  England . 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada.. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pine  Hill  I*.  Farm,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn .... 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn.... 
Enfield  High  School,  Conn .  .  . 
C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.... 
Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.... 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 
Homewood  Farms,  Conn.... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruclilois  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J... 
Geo.  Lowry  Farm,  Inc.,  Conn. 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

Thomas  II.  Mettler,  N.  J. .  . . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada.. 
Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I. . .  . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y... 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.. 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn . 
St.  John's  Pltry  Farm,  Mo.  . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa... 

Broadview  Farm.  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn. 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dola  nFarm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.... 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y.... 
Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa... 
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Experience  With  Canni¬ 
balism 

Those  who  wish  to  raise  chickens  in 
confinement  need  no  longer  to  be  troubled 
with  cannibalism,  if  the  results  of  my 
experiment  can  be  considered  as  conclu¬ 
sive.  I  have  raised  a  flock  to  10  weeks 
of  age,  in  very  close  confinement,  without 
any  feather-picking  or  toe-picking,  simply 
by  compelling  them  to  exercise  in  order 
to  eat. 

I  had  noticed  in  former  years,  that  sim¬ 
ply  letting  the  chickens  out  onto  the 
ground  would  not  always  keep  them  from 
eating  each  other  but,  if  the  water  foun¬ 
tains  were  placed  at  a  little  distance 


from  the  coop,  this  seemed  materially  to 
aid  in  overcoming  the  trouble.  This  gave 
me  the  idea  that  making  them  run  or 
jump  inside  the  pen  might  have  the  same 
effect,  so  this  Spring  I  decided  on  an  ex¬ 
periment. 

On  the  first  of  April  I  placed  338  chicks 
in  a  brooder  house  12  feet  long  and  10 
feet  wide.  There  was  no  glass  in  this 
house,  the  openings  in  the  front  being 
covered  with  glass  substitute.  The  house 
was  not  well-built  and  the  floor  was 
drafty.  Consequently,  by  the  time  they 
were  three  weeks  old,  I  had  only  275 
chickens  left.  About  the  middle  of  the 
third  week,  I  placed  a  platform  six  feet 
long  and  three  feet  wide  in  one  end  of 
the  coop  and  put  the  feed  boxes  and  water 
fountain  on  it.  A  few  days  later  I  re¬ 
moved  the  water  to  the  floor  again.  This 
platform  was  eight  inches  above  the  floor. 

About  10  days,  later  I  placed  one  of 
the  three  feed  boxes  (each  five  feet  long 
and  six  inches  wide)  on  another  platform 
18  inches  higher  than  the  first  and  ex¬ 
tending  partly  over  the  first  so  that  the 
chickens  could  jump  from  the  first  plat¬ 
form  to  the  second.  Then,  about  10  days 
after  that  I  constructed  a  third  platform 
18  inches  above  and  extending  over  the 
second.  Thus  I  had  a  feed  box  on  each 
of  the  three  platforms. 

The  chickens  were  fed  nothing  but 
mash  and  a  little  sprouted  oats  until  they 
were  six  weeks  old.  At  this  time  they 
were  given  a  little  grain,  fed  on  top  of 
the  mash.  The  mash  contained  milk  and 
cod-liver  oil  in  addition  to  the  regular 
ingredients.  There  was  no  sun-porch 
provided. 

At  eight  weeks  of  age  the  cockerels 
were  removed  as  the  building  was  rather 
badly  crowded.  The  low  platform  was 
then  taken  out  and  another  high  one  put 
in.  Very  few  have  died  since  they  were 
three  weeks  old.  The  pullets  all  look 
good  now,  and  my  broiler  customers  are 
delighted  with  the  tenderness  of  the  meat. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  h.  m. 


Pullets  With  Leg  Weakness 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  to  do  with 
White  Rock  pullets  hatched  in  March 
that  have  weak  legs?  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  stand ;  were  very  healthy 
until  now.  h.  p. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Weak  legs  do  not  constitute  a  disease 
that  may  be  treated  but  are  only  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  some  disorder  causing  the  weak¬ 
ness.  “Leg  weakness”  is  so  noticeable 
that  it  is  frequently  thought  of  by  the 
caretaker  as  the  trouble  present ;  behind 
it,  however,  are  any  sickness  producing 
body  weakness  and  inability  to  stand  and 
a  special  disorder  often  seen  in  growing 
pullets  and  cockerels,  called,  for  lack  of 
a  better  name,  “range  paralysis.”  Lack 
of  green  food,  or  cod  liver  oil  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  will  cause  this  in  chickens  con¬ 
fined  to  close  quarters  and  this  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  trouble  in  your  case. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Where  were  you  yesterday,  Tommy 
Cribbs?”  asked  the  teacher.  “Please, 
mum,  I  had  a  toothache,”  answered 
Tommy.  “Has  it  stopped?”  asked  the 
teacher  sympathetically.  “I  don’t  know,” 
said  Tommy.  “What  do  you  mean,  boy? 
You  don't  know  if  your  tooth  has  stopped 
aching?”  “No,  mum,  the  dentist  kept  it.” 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


pure  cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  ...  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 
10  “  -  -  -  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Htehest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux,  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

»  11  ,  n  i  /n  83  N.  Reaeon  St. 

Aliston  oquab  Lo.  allston.  mass. 


SQUAB  ®  BOOK  ®  FREE 

R  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  205  H 
Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Best  grade,  bred  to  lay.  3ts-t  and  EM  months  old.  For 
August  and  September  delivery.  Ask  for  description 
and  prices.  FISCHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Penna. 


nm  I  ETC  HANSON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  from 
MULLEiId  Certified  breeders.  300  very  choice  March 
r  hatched,  range  grown,  ready-to-lay.'very 

*  reasonable.  E.  M,  Van  Inwagen,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  O.  Per  TOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  Wyckoff  Strain..  $  8.00 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  — Everlay  Strain..  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

?6c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  le  per  chick  in  1000  lots.  For 
less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  $13.00  $50.00  $120.00 

Wyan-Rock,  Bram-Rock  Cross  . .  13.00  50.00  120.00 
W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

Dept.  A, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

52.00 

$4.00 

$7 

$34 

2.50 

5.00 

9 

44 

2.50 

5.00 

8 

39 

1.75 

3.50 

6 

30 

JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 

Wh„  Bl.,  Bf.  and  Br.  L  _ 

Rocks,  Wyandottes  .  2.50 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50 

Light  Broilers  .  1.75 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
21  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  "SMC"’ 

Tancrod  Strain  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00 

BarredRocks .  8.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  0.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.50  35.00  . 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  . 

Leps  than  100  add  1c  per  chick.  100j<  live  delivery.  I\  O. 
Paid.  Ail  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EKRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


500  lOOO 

*32.50  * . 

37.50  70.00 


CHICKS 


HUBBARR  £3 

farMS  rld 

are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154.  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


•.  Romig’s  qZu, 


Chicks 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$2.75 

$5  00 

*900 

Barred  Kooks . 

2.75 

5.00 

9  00 

White  Leghorns.. 

225 

4-00 

7. 00 

2  50 

4  50 

8  00 

2  00 

375 

6.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  t  8.0#  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  .  9.00  per  leO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

100%  lire,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

CHICKS 

Heavy  Mixed _ 

Light  Mixed . 

500  lots  less — 1,000  lots  le  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Beds .  #«.[><>  #4.50  #8.00 

Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed _  2.00  8.50  <{.00 

Mixed .  1.75  8.00  5.00 

Delivery  guaranteed— Order  at  once. 

LONGS’  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Barred  Rock  $8.00-100 
White  Hock.  8  50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 
400  or  more,  half  cent  less.  Safe  delivery. 

L.yw.ll  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  6,  Beever  Springs,  Pa. 

Tailored  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  8.80  per  160 

S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

600  lots  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  I\  LEISTER,  Itox  It,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

SPECIAL  JULY  AND  AUGUST  PRICES 

Burred  Boet»,  #8  00-160,  *87.50-500 
W.  Wyandottes,  *4.25-50,  $8.50-100,  $40-500 
lleuvy  Mixed,  $7.60-160,  $35-600 
S.  0.  White  Leghorns,  $7.00-100 
Wh.  Bocks,  $8-100,  $88-500.  S.L.Wyan.  $9-100 
from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  M cA LISTER VI LLE,  PENNA. 


BROILER  “^CHICKS 


day 

OLD 

Light  Breeds,  $10  per  100.  Light  and  Heavy,  $12. 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  Quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties.  Custom 
Hatching.  We  hatch  all  year.  Started  chicks  priced 
according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
349  Main  Street,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


GhickS 


Barron  Leghorns  $7.00 — 100 
Barred  Rocks  9.00 — 100 

S.  C.  Reds  9.00—100 

Mixed  7. CO— 100 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  70  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

■White  Wyandottes,  $9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSII,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Started  Chicks  stock 


6-wk.-old  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  tested 

L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 


PULLETS— COCKERELS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

8-10-week-old.  Range-grown,  vigorous  and 
healthy.  All  are  bred  from  our  own 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  -  100%  Clean  Stock 
Quality  That  Satisfies 
WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  K,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PULLETS 


Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  March  Hatched  $1.75; 
April  Hatch  $1.50;  May  Hatrh 
$1.25.  Choice  Cockerels  for 
table  use;  2-3  pounds  $1.25  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  what 
you  rn-ed.  W.  .J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Telephone  1085. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

March  and  April  Hatched 

C.  W.  CROUCH,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Toma  River,  N.  J. 


10  to  12wS!os  PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Orpingtons 


From  Schwegler’s  Famous 
"THOR-O-BRED”  known 
everywhere  as  superior  layers. 

Any  Quantity —85c  Each 

EARLY  LAYERS!  Order  quick— while  they  last, 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 


PULLETS 


BULLETS 

™  erv.  Mnnmntiih  Jet. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ranaomvllle,  N.  Y. 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  our  own  selected  breeders, 
bred  for  size  and  heavy  production. 
Wonderful  birds  raised  on  Cod-Liver-Oil,  buttermilk 
mash,  milk  and  free  range.  12  weeks,  *1.  On  approval 

FINGER  LAKES  POULTRY  FARM  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 10  weeks 

and  older.  Reasonable  prices.  De¬ 
livered.  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  S  Hilch- 
ery,  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J.,  C.  II.  Chandler,  Phone  Plaimbore  G28 

6000  Trexler  wh®;  Leghorn  PULLETS 

U  V  V  V  n,.ed  from  our  high-produc-  nitLtlW 
ing,  selected  hens  and  raised  on  clean  ranges.  Prices 
reasonable.  Tit  EX  I, KB  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

2500  b^.t°en  Leghorn  PULLETS 

10  wks.  old  $i. 50.  Good  healthy  stock.  No  culls.  Satisfai  - 
tion  guaranteed.  JOHN  SOPRANO,  Mlllorton,  N.  Y. 

i^-w^k-ohi  PHI  I  FTQ  FOR  sale. 
White  Leghorn  A  L/taLLi  J  Hanson  strain, 
immediate  shipment,  $1.25  each.  C.  C.  Allen  Hatch¬ 
ery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Delaware 


PITI  I  FT^-FEGHORNS,  Barron  Strain.  3 
.  ^  mos.  $1.40,  Keady-to-lay  $2.  Imme¬ 

diate  delivery.  Johnson's  Leghorn  Farm,  II.  3,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


n»11r\4«  10-12-wk.  Leghorn  PULLETS  from  State 

»  Itlli.T.V  certified  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Pine  Kidge  Poultry  Farm  Waveriy,  N,  Y. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  8c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUMGARUNEK,  Rearer  Springs,  Penna 


PARKS 


PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  NOW  at  HALF  FALL  PRICES 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313-323  and  326  eggs  in  1  yr.— 148 
eggs  in  148  days—  Laying  at  113  days.  Customers 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests.  pAjy .c  * i 

In 


CHICKS— 8c 


Barred  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  bv  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

*8.00— 100  *38.60—600  *76.00—1000 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7o  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 

BARRED  Dill  |  ETC  10-14  weeks  old,  $1.00  each. 
ROCK  rULLCIO  LESTER  BABTLES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Black  Spanish  Chickens  also  Muscovy  Ducks 

OSCAR  HENDRICKSON  Richmondville,  N.Y. 


f ANTED  GUINEAS—  Solid  Grey 

r/v«C  CAO  C  CTTIAJ  A  A  C*  VAIIUP  AUIAI/C  * 


Wi 

EGGS  FOR  SETTING  OR  YOUNG  CHICKS 

Shite  price  and  number. 
ADVERTISER  8710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKL1NGS-$2B  Per  Hundred. 

small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER,  Uansomville,  N.  Y. 

niirifl  I  lure  Mammoth  Pekins,  $25  a  hundred,  best 
UlJLlVLlilU3  quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 

PI  IIP  If  I  ItlCC  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
LJ  UuKLIIiuu  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Faetoryville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

that  have  been  started,  full  of  vigor,  baby  Turkeys, 
Broilers  and  a  number  of  especially  good  Tom 
Turkeys;  one-quarter  wild,  also  hen  Turkey  Breed¬ 
ers  now  being  ottered  by  CIFRE'S  NEW  ENGLAND 
TURKEY  FARM,  Medway,  Mass. 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

16c  17c  19c  20c 

Prices  are  per  100,  Aug.  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  A  few  WEANED  PULLETS. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[Ail  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Complaints  continue  from  shippers  to 
Turkey  Hill  Rabbit  and  Poultry  Farm, 
Haddam,  Conn.  The  individual  operat¬ 
ing  under  this  name  is  Harry  Marmel- 
stein.  Our  latest  report  alleged  that  this 
party  was  spending  a  10-day  sentence  in 
Iladdom  jail.  Report  does  not  state  for 
what  offense. 


United  Music  Printers  of  1193  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  which  was  operated 
by  Samuel  H.  Speck,  has  ceased  opera- 
tions. 

Speck,  in  answering  a  Bureau  letter 
on  June  24,  wrote: 

“The  United  Music  Printers  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  up  their  business  because 
the  post  office  stopped  the  mail.  I  have 
returned  all  songs  after  completing  same. 
Yours  truly,  S.  H.  Speck,  former 
manager.” 

This  action  brings  to  a  close  one  more 
of  the  alleged  music  publishing  houses 
that  infest  Broadway.  Speck,  a  stout  old 
fellow  in  his  seventies,  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  inquiries  and  complaints  to 
the  Bureau,  lie  offered,  for  a  fee  of  $50, 
to  rewrite  the  words  of  any  poem,  to  put 
a  tune  to  these  words,  to  copyright  at, 
and  to  secure  a  publisher  who,  inciden¬ 
tally,  would  print  some  five  dozen  copies 
of  the  song  free  to  the  writer. 

Music  publishers  of  this  type,  who  ask 
for  an  advance  fee,  have  long  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  those  who  believe  they 
possess  the  ability  to  write  songs.  I  acts 
show  that  each  year  over  20,000  songs 
are  copyrighted  but  less  than  200  ever 
achieve  success.  In  other  words,  _  the 
amateur  has  less  than  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  ! — Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  above  confirms  our  advice  to  ama¬ 
teurs  who  are  ambitious  to  have  their 
songs  set  to  music  and  published.  If 
writers  desire  to  have  their  songs  pub¬ 
lished  merely  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
this  class  of  song  publishers  will  satisfy 
their  longings ;  but  when  the  writers  ex¬ 
pect  that  their  fortune  is  made  when  the 
song  is  published,  he  or  she  is  as  a  rule 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  following  .stipulations  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
a  correspondence  school  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  deceptive  manner  in  which 
this  industry  is  generally  conducted : 

A  corporation  conducting  a  correspon¬ 
dence  school  course  of  instruction  in 
automobile  mechanics  will  discontinue 
making  an  offer  limited  to  15  or  .>0  days 
or  other  designated  time,  when  in  truth 
such  offer  is  not  limited  but  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  at  any  time. 

An  offer  will  no  longer  be  represented 
as  “special”  when  in  fact  it  is  not 
special  but  is  the  regular  and  customary 
offer  made  in  the  usual  course  of 

business.  ...  - 

Fictitious  prices  or  representations  of 
prices  will  cease  to  appear  in  enrollment 
blanks,  contracts  or  other  official  papers. 

There  will  be  no  representations  that 
certain  supplies  or  lessons  or  both  are 
give  free  or  as  a  gratuity  to  the  student 
taking  the  course,  when  such  is  not  the 

fact  .  •  • 

Representing  that  the  pupil  is  given 
personal  instruction,  help  and  attention 
by  the  president  or  head  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  or  a  department  thereof,  when  such 
is  not  the  fact,  will  be  discontinued.  _ 
Use  of  the  words  “guarantee  of  reim¬ 
bursement”  and  the  word  guarantee 
in  the  description  of  “money  back  agree¬ 
ments  between  school  and  pupil,  wid  no 
longer  be  practiced  unless  such  agree¬ 
ments  shall  be  unconditioned  except  as  to 
completion  of  the  course  and  payment 
and  return  of  text  books  and  P]\°vl<*eff 
that  the  claimant  have  at  least  o()  days 
after  completion  of  the  course  to  file 
application  for  refund. 

The  company  will  stop  representing 
that  collections  of  past  due  accounts  or 
other  indebtedness  are  being  made 
through  a  collection  agency  when  in  fact 
no  such  agency  exists  independent  of  the 
corporation. 

John  Widsis,  a  stationary  engineer,  of 
534  West  130th  Street,  petitioned  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn  yesterday 
to  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  too  much 
good  luck.  Mr.  Widsis  described  himself 
as  the  unfortunate  winner  of  a  free  lot, 
and  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  get  back 
the  $1,500  which  the  windfall  had  cost 

A  man  visited  Mr.  Widsis,  fie  said, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  to  pay  $49.50 
for  filing  the  deed  to  the  lot.  This  was 
paid,  and  Mr.  Widsis  was  taken  by 
automobile  to  see  the  property,  which 
had  come  to  him  as  if  from  nowhere. 
The  lot  was  found  a  short  distance  from 
Hempstead.  The  engineer  complained  of 


its  being  a  little  marshy.  The  salesman 
agreed  with  this.  He  said  that  he  was 
disappointed  himself,  but  said  that  he 
believed  he  could  get  Mr.  Widsis  an 
allowance  of  $400  on  it.  After  some^  con¬ 
versations  on  the  subject  Mr.  Widsis 
relinquished  the  lot  and  received  a  credit 
of  $400  on  three  other  lots. 

The  engineer  asserts  that  he  had  paid 
$1,500  for  the  three  lots  and  has  a 
contract  which  requires  him  to  pay  more. 
He  now  objects,  however,  to  the  ivliole 
transaction,  and  asks  the  court  to  cancel 
the  contract  and  direct  the  Pierce  Home¬ 
land  Company,  of  1261  Broadway,  to 
pay  him  back  $1,500.  Justice  Strong 
directed  the  corporation  to  submit  to 
examination  before  trial.  An  official  of 
the  Pierce  Homeland  Company  disclaimed 
knowledge  of  the  suit,  but  said  that 
business  conditions  had  caused  several 
holders  of  contracts  to  try  to  escape 
from  them. — Daily  Paper. 

The  above  is  typical  of  the  “free  lot 
scheme”  on  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
trying  to  educate  the  public  for  the  past 
40  years.  There  have  been  variations  of 
the  scheme  from  time  to  time  or  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases  hut  the  principle  of  all 
of  them  is  the  same — “something  for 
nothing.”  The  scheme  costs  this  man 
$1,500  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
courts  will  grant  him  relief.  After  all 
the  publicity  given  “free  lot”  schemes  in 
the  daily  press,  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Real  Estate  Board  of  Trade, 
etc.,  it  would  seem  that  those  biting  on 
such  bait  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 


The  Poor  Breeder 


In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  5  you  said 
you  wanted  information  in  regard  to  Men- 
henitt  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Our 
son  got  some  literature  from  them,  the 
same  as  described,  and  he  sent  $46  to 
take  the  course.  They  sent  lessons  one 
and  two,  and  he  did  them  satisfactorily; 
then  they  sent  lesson  three  and  he  did  that, 
and  they  returned  it,  saying  some  little 
part  of  it  was  not  just  right,  and  wanted 
him  to  try  again.  So  he  did  it  again  and 
sent  it  in.  They  returned  it  again,  and 
still  found  fault  with  it,  but  we  couldnT 
see  but  what  it  was  just  as  good,  if 
not  a  little  better  than  some  of  the  lesson, 
so  it  looked  to  us  as  if  they  had  that  way 
of  holding  off  a  person  and  leading  him 
on.  They  had  our  money  and  they  could 
do  as  they  pleased  about  the  lessons.  He 
took  the  course  for  about  1%  months, 
and  didn't  feel  like  spending  the  rest  of 
his  life  practicing  on  figures  to  get  a 
job,  such  as  they  said  they  would  give 
when  the  course  was  finished.  They  have 
not  even  written  to  inquire  why  he  did 
not  continue  taking  the  course.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  a  dear  teacher  and  we  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  Menhenitt  Company. 

New  York.  MRS.  F.  J.  K. 

The  above  is  the  first  experience  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Menhenitt  Company  propo¬ 
sition  of  Toronto,  Canada. 


Could  you  supply  me  with  information 
regarding  the  Paris-American  Pharmacal 
Company  whose  address  up  to  a  short 
time  ago  was  Des  Moines,  Iowa?  At  the 
present  time  they  are  known  as  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  Marvel  Products  Company,  1023 
Sycamore  St.,  Hollywood,  Cal.  They  sell 
an  inferior  quality  of  toilet  articles,  and 
as  a  means  of  advertising  (?)  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  go  under  the  name  of  “Mar¬ 
vel,”  they  conduct  contests,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  tracing  a  path  through  a  chart 
full  of  numbers,  and  the  one  who  gets  the 
highest  total  wins  a  fabulous  prize  of 
$8,000  or  $10,000.  To  enter  a  contest 
one  must  purchase  at  least  $5  worth  of 
their  products.  To  my  mind  it  is  just 
another  scheme  to  prey  upon  the  credu¬ 
lous,  as  a  person  I  know  very  well  is 
very  much  interested  in  it,  and  has  in 
fact  completed  one  contest,  but  failed  to 
reach  the  highest  number.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  any  information  you 
may  have  regarding  this  concern.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  same  scheme  to  sell  cheap 
merchandise  that  is  employed  by  the  mail 
order  publications  to  secure  readers. 
These  contests  are  so  involved  and  in¬ 
tricate  that  we  are  unable  to  figure  out 
just  what  the  terms  do  mean  and  we 
doubt  that  the  author  wants  them  to  be 
understood.  The  less  they  are  understood 
the  better  the  chance  to  lure  the  reader 
into  paying  $5  for  the  cheap  toilet 
preparations  in  order  to  qualify  to  enter 
the  contest.  Standard  goods  are  never 
sold  by  such  methods.  The  interests  of 
the  public  demand  that  any  article  of 
merchandise  be  sold  on  its  merits,  and 
not  as  a  result  of  someone  hoping  to  win 
a  prize  in  a  deceptive  puzzle  scheme  or 
contest.  The  R.  N.-Y.  refuses  all  such 
advertising. 


Recent  Bride:  “I  can’t  stand  it  any 
longer,  judge.  My  husband  actually  swore 
at  me.  'And  I  was  learning  to  drive  just 
to  please  him,  too.”  Judge:  “What  did 
he  say?”  Bride:  “He  sat  there  in  the 
ditch  and  said  :  “Holy  cats,  woman,  didn’t 
you  see  that  truck?” — Border  Cities  Star, 


Sterility  among  a  group  of  animals  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  great  concern  among 
farmers  and  breeders.  The  failure  of  one 
or  several  animals  to  breed  may  mean 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
The  cow  that  does  not  have  a  calf  every 
year  fails  to  be  a  profitable  animal.  The 
reason  for  her  failure  to  breed  may  be 
one  of  many.  The  trouble  may  be  due 
to  disease,  deformity,  or  inheritance  and 
even  some  animals  have  been  poor  breed¬ 
ers  due  to  their  disposition.  The  trou¬ 
ble  may  lie  with  one  or  more  females  in 
the  herd  or  it  may  be  entirely  due  to  the 
sire,  in  which  case  the  whole  herd  be¬ 
comes  very  irregular  in  reproduction. 

Contagious  abortion  has  been  looked 
upon  for  a  long  time  as  the  cause  in¬ 
directly  of  a  lot  of  breeding  trouble.  It 
may  have  been  in  some  instances,  and 
often  abortion  may  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  forms  of  disease  which  upset 
the  functioning  of  regular  reproduction. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  too  much 
blame  has  been  put  on  abortion,  and  such 
things  as  faulty  nutrition,  general  run¬ 
down  condition  and  even  poor  housing 
may  be  all  contributors  to  the  difficulty. 

If  the  trouble  appears  to  lie  only  with 
one  or  two  cows  in  the  herd,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  trouble  is  not  general,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  have  an  examination 
of  the  genital  organs  made  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinarian  to  determine  if  the 
ovaries  are  in  a  normal  condition. 

Many  cows  have  failed  to  breed  regu¬ 
larly  because  of  a  persistent  corpus  lu- 
teum  or  yellow  body  in  the  ovarian  well. 
When  removed,  the  cow  was  bred  with¬ 
in  a  very  few  days  and  normal  calving 
followed.  Acid  condition  of  the  uterus, 
obstruction  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  cystic 
ovaries  or  an  abnormal  cervix,  are  all 
sources  of  trouble  which  may  be  discover¬ 
ed  and  removed  by  a  competent  veter¬ 
inarian  unless  the  trouble  has  become 
too  general.  When  faulty  management 
and  a  poor  ration  has  been  at  fault,  mere¬ 
ly  turning  the  cow  out  on  good  pasture 
often  brings  about  a  rejuvenation  of  the 
whole  system  and  the  cow  breeds  nor¬ 
mally.  A  good  rest  between  lactation 
periods  of  at  least  six  to  eight  weeks 
allows  the  animal  to  build  up  her  body 
for  the  next  lactation  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  a  more  healthy  individual 
from  the  standpoint  of  reproduction.  Sun¬ 
light,  plenty  of  green  forage  and  good 
management  are  often  as  good  as  medi¬ 
cine. 

When  the  trouble  seems  to  lie  with  the 
sire,  the  difficulty  may  be  more  serious 
as  the  whole  year’s  crop  of  calves  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  success  with  which  the 
sire  breeds.  If  the  bull  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  a  breeder  and  suddenly  trouble 
arises,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  either  too  fat,  is  getting  too  little 
exercise,  has  not  been  properly  fed,  or 
has  just  naturally  become  a  poor  breed¬ 
er.  It  is  quite  true  that  fertility  is  in¬ 
herited  and  some  families  in  all  kinds 
of  animal  life  are  much  more  regular 
breeders  than  others.  Sunlight  and  ex¬ 
ercise  are  both  good  tonics  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  -sire.  One  cannot  expect  a  bull  to 
breed  regularly  for  a  number  of  years  if 
he  is  confined  in  one  end  of  the  cow 
stable. 

Silage  is  a  poor  feed  for  a  bull.  It 
tends  to  make  him  heavy  and  slow  and 
some  breeders  even  believe  that  it  im¬ 
pairs  the  breeding  power  of  the  bull. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  green  Sweet 
clover  or  Alfalfa  to  rejuvenate  the  breed¬ 
ing  sire  in  the  Spring.  He,  of  course, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  the 
herd  and,  if  a  pasture  paddock  is  not 
available,  the  soiling  crops  should  be  cut 
green  and  put  in  his  manger.  It  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  keep  the  sire  too  fat.  In 
addition  to  green  feed,  the  sire  during 
the  breeding  season  should  be  fed  prin¬ 
cipally  on  oats  and,  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  just  enough  roughage  and  oats 
should  be  fed  to  keep  him  in  a  thrifty 
condition. 

If  a  small  paddock  does  not  give  the 
bull  enough  exercise,  provision  should  be 
made  to  take  him  out  for  a  walk  at  least 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  some  of  our  well-known  breeding 
establishments  to  break  the  herd  bulls 
for  work  and  they  are  yoked  every  day 
to  a  cart  and  used  to  haul  manure  from 
the  barn  to  the  pit  or  field.  If  correc¬ 
tion  in  the  diet  of  the  sire,  sunlight  and 
exercise  does  not  overcome  his  inability  to 


breed,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinarian  examine  him. 

Many  a  valuable  sire  has  been  lost  as 
a  breeding  bull  and  sent  to  the  butcher 
merely  because  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  to  give  him  the  proper 
attention  at  the  right  time.  We  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  the  great 
improvement  which  is  needed  among  dairy 
cattle  must  come  through  the  use  of  bet¬ 
ter  sires.  We  are  only  going  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  good  bulls  after  their  daughters 
freshen  and  when  they  themselves  are 
from  five  to  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 
Sires  which  will  increase  production 
among  our  high-producing  cows  are  rare. 
It  behooves  every  good  dairyman  to  give 
his  herd  bull  a  fair  trial.  Proper  man¬ 
agement  may  insure  the  use  of  a  valu¬ 
able  sire  until  he  is  12  to  15  years  of 
age.  j.  w.  B. 


Ducks  on  Long  Island 

It  lias  been  a  busy  season  in  the  duck 
country  down  on  Long  Island,  where  some 
four  and  a  half  million  Pekin  ducks  are 
being  grown.  The  business  is  increasing 
every  year  with  six  new  ranches  started 
this  Spring  which  brings  the  total  to 
well  over  70  farms.  Growers  say  that  it 
costs  from  90  cents  to  $1  to  raise  a  duck 
up  to  five  pounds  in  weight.  Although 
the  market  is  dull  now  there  is  a  hope 
that  late  Summer  and  Fall  shipments 
will  bring  more  money.  Many  ducks  go 
into  cold  storage,  to  be  sold  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  next  Winter  at  a  time  when  there 
are  no  shipments  of  dressed  ducks  from 
the  farms,  only  live  birds  being  put  on 
the  market  at  that  time.  One  of  the 
problems  in  Summer  is  the  profitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  a  vast  tonnage  of  fresh 
killed  ducks.  This  being  the  time  when 
they  must  be  sold  regardless  of  market 
conditions,  there  is  no  choice  for  the 
growers  but  to  accept  what  is  offered.  In 
spite  of  what  stock  goes  into  refrigerators 
there  is  a  surplus  which  has  put  the  price 
down,  lower  than  it  has  been  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Growers  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  is  an  “off  year,”  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  money  in  it  for  them  this 
season. 

For  many  years  the  duck  business  of¬ 
fered  exceptional  opportunities  to  make 
money.  As  years  passed  huge  plants  were 
erected  for  hatching  and  growing  ducks 
on  a  wholesale  plan.  Consequently,  the 
industry  became  highly  commercialized. 

Growers  sell  through  two  associations 
now  instead  of  one  as  formerly.  The  first 
of  the  organizations,  the  Long  Island 
Duck  Growers’  Association  has  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  growers  in  its  membership 
and  handles  about  two  thirds  of  the 
ducks.  The  other  half  of  the  raisers  have 
joined  a  new  group  under  the  name  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Duck  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  shiii  their  produce  to  four  or 
five  commission  houses  in  New  Yrork,  so 
that  there  are  now  two  independent 
groups  instead  of  one  organization  as 
existed  when  the  co-operative  movement 
started  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  establishing  of  a  feather  factory 
last  year  is  proving  a  great  boon  to  the 
duck  growers.  The  organization  func¬ 
tions  on  a  strictly  co-operative  plan.  Each 
individual  duck  raiser  is  paid  for  every 
pound  of  feathers  that  he  delivers  and  in 
addition,  all  profit  left  after  deducting 
selling  and  operating  expense  is  divided 
among  all  the  duck  raisers  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  pounds  delivered.  Each 
duck  grower  has  signed  an  individual  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  the  feather  sales  agency 
for  a  period  -of  10  years.  The  contract 
price  this  year  is  50  cents  a  pound ;  last 
year  it  was  60,  with  a  bonus  of  seven 
cents  paid  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  plant  is  equipped  now  to  handle 
the  day’s  production  on  all  of  Long  Is¬ 
land.  It  is  necessary  to  cure  the  fea¬ 
thers  quickly  after  they  are  plucked  in 
order  to  prevent  deterioration,  and  so 
they  are  brought  in  very  rapidly  in  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  cans.  Within  52  minutes 
after  being  received,  they  are  a  finished 
marketable  product.  Four  weeks  were 
required  to  cure  feathers  in  the  old  way 
on  the  farms.  Men  packing  dry  feathers 
on  duck  ranches  were  often  made  ill  by 
the  dust.  The  feather  factory  here  has 
eliminated  much  waste  and  relieved  the 
ranches  of  the  care  and  worry,  besides 
bringing  them  a  greater  profit. 

A  new  market  is  seen  in  the  “broiler’ 
duck  of  1%  to  2  lbs.,  which  can  be  grown 
at  a  profit  if  it  takes  well  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  W.  B.  TUTHILL. 


Sacrifice! 


3-ACRE  VILLAGE  FARM 

On  State  Road,  One  Hour  From 
_  New  York  City.  Full  Price  S3500 

In  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. ;  six-room  house,  running 
water,  electricity,  barn,  many  outbuildings;  land  rich 
sandy  loam  ;  abundance  of  fruit,  shade,  perennial  flower 
and  strawberry  beds,  grapes;  fenced  in  all  around  by 
picket  fencing  ;  make  your  own  terms. 
r  SflLKIN,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Phone  New  Brunswick4742-W 

Ideal  B  Power 


furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ.  CO.  ■  •  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  6c.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Berlin  St.  Albiny.  H  T. 


— .  w  w-k  PRESSES,  new  and  second-hand.  Graters, 

£  I  I  I  P  1-C  Pumps,  Cloths,  Supplies.  Catalog  Free. 

V/AArF  pALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-raised  man  on 
poultry  and  truck  farm:  kind  treatment  and 
a  good  home.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  he 
good  milker;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes.  ED 
IIEIDT,  R.  1,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  for  diversified  farm 
work  and  cows;  good  living  conditions  and  lo¬ 
cation;  this  is  not  a  caretaking  job;  exem¬ 
plary  references  required.  ADVERTISER  8717, 
care'  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  Wanted— High-class  man,  single, 
experienced  test  cow  man  and  good  feeder; 
able  to  take  charge  of  50  head  of  cattle;  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  a  wide-awake  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED  farmer,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
including  cattle;  no  family;  10  years  in  last 
position;  Protestant;  ready  Sept.  6.  BOX  121, 
Intervale,  N.  H. 


FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  R.  WEDGWOOD, 
Box  240,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  would  like  position; 

life  experience  in  general  farming,  poultry 
and  livestock;  do  all  machinery  repairing.  A. 
NELSON,  55  Glemby  St.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  32,  single,  four  years’  practical 
experience,  desires  position;  steady,  dependa¬ 
ble.  ADVERTISER  8604,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  college  graduate  in  botany,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  experience  East  and  West,  desires 
work  as  assistant  gardener  or  nurseryman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  experienced  man,  sub¬ 
mits  application,  exceptional  qualities,  em¬ 
bracing  active  operation,  upkeep  and  develop¬ 
ment,  without  prejudice  to  economy;  free  in 
September.  ADVERTISER  8670,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  married,  desires  position  on  farm; 

can  milk  30  or  40  cows;  10  years’  experience. 
ADVERTISER  8682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Holland  couple  with  son,  24 
years  old,  want  position  on  farm;  capable  of 
handling  30  cows;  good  feeders  and  caretakers; 
absolutely  honest,  sober  and  reliable;  pleasant 
home  and  surroundings  preferred  over  highest 
wages;  can  come  immediately.  Communicate 
with  H.  F.  de  GROOT,  Supt.,  Southampton, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  Danish  man  wishes  position  on  farm 
or  poultry  farm,  willing  to  learn.  SAYRITS 
I'EDERSEN,  Box  377,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  desires  position  as 
manager  on  large  plant;  formerly  with  the 
World  Record  Poultry  Farm;  write,  stating 
salary  and  size  of  plant.  WM.  JOHNSTON, 
Jr.,  care  the  Geo.  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  West 
Willington,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man,  43,  with  child  13,  experienced 
general  farming,  dairying,  etc.;  would  like 
permanent  place,  rent  and  usual  assessories 
with  salarv:  temperate,  good  habits.  CHARLES 
M.  PINKIIAM,  Sullivan  County  Farm,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  IT. 


POULTRYMAN,  all  around  experience;  40  years, 
single,  Protestant;  desires  position  as  manager 
or  assistant  on  modern  commercial  poultry 
farm;  minimum  $75.  ADVERTISER  86S7,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  American  poultryman,  single, 
23,  wants  a  job,  not  a  position;  references 
furnished;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  state  wages 
offered  first  letter.  HERBERT  LONGO,  537 
18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DAIRYMAN,  single,  German,  experienced,  wants 
position;  good  milker,  chauffeur.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  who  produces  results,  available 
September:  experience  all  lines  dairy  and 
farm;  college  training;  if  interested  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER' 8691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man  desires  farm  or  dairy  posi¬ 
tion;  good  milker,  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  farm-raised,  seeks  em¬ 
ployment;  clean,  good  worker,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  German,  desires  work; 

good  teamster,  drives  truck,  tractor,  chauffeur; 
reliable,  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
8696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  a  married  and  a  single  man,  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  same  farm ;  good  milkers  and  all 
around  farmers;  wife  willing  to  board  men.  In¬ 
quire  MR.  LEWIS  HAMMOND,  Rt.  1,  Old 
Road,  Westford,  Mass. 


FATHER  and  two  grown  sons,  Germans,  life¬ 
long  experience  with  dairy  cattle,  tractors 
and  farm  machinery,  having  recently  disposed  of 
large  dairy  farm,  desire  charge  of  large  farm 
or  estate  where  conscientious  service  will  be 
appreciated;  good  living  and  working  conditions 
preferable  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  8692, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WILL  do  nursing  reasonable.  Write  AD 
VERTISER  8697  ^are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fruit  farm  or  estate  to  develop  or 
other  responsible  position,  by  an  experienced 
and  competent  American.  ADVERTISER  8698, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-OUNG  couple  with  year-old  child  wants  work 
on  farm;  good  home  preferred  to  high  wages. 
BOWERS,  10  Jewett  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

TWO  SCOTCH  FARMERS,  wish  work,  ages  21- 
*-3;  good  teamsters,  milkers  and  gardeners.  Box 
Bayonne,  N,  J. 


HERDSMAN,  good  with  calves,  test  cows,  show¬ 
ing  or  take  herd;  produce  any  grade  milk, 
Babcock  testing,  veterinary  work;  married, 
small  family;  personal  interview.  ADVERTISER 
8707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged  couple,  desire  posi¬ 
tions  as  caretaker  or  gardener;  wife  to  board 
men;  excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  8700, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  man,  age  33,  desires  work  on  a 
farm  for  the  harvest  season,  or  next  few 
months;  can  give  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
8701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUSTRIAN- AMERICAN,  60,  wants  job;  care¬ 
taker  or  farm ;  good  home  preferred.  E.  S. 
HOFBAUER,  Montague,  Mass. 


COUI’LE,  Americans,  to  operate  estate,  small 
poultry  or  dairy  farm;  woman  good  plain 
cook;  both  farm  raised.  ADVERTISER  8702, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  farm;  dairy¬ 
man,  calf  raiser,  teamster,  poultry,  chauffeur’s 
license;  can  furnish  helper;  small  family; 
Scotch.  ADVERTISER  8709,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DUTCH  farmer,  age  30,  single,  experienced 
all  kinds  machinery,  tractors;  agricultural  and 
auto  car  college;  good  milker  by  hand,  machine; 
desires  situation.  ADVERTISER  8703,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  middle-aged,  refined  woman,  good 
housekeeper,  cook,  truck-gardener,  poultry- 
raiser,  wants  position;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  desires  position  as  poultry- 
man  or  gardener  on  private  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  18  years’  experience  in  farming, 
poultry  and  greenhouse  work;  can  do  painting 
and  carpenter  work;  best  references  from  pre¬ 
vious  employers;  married,  no  children,  Ameri¬ 
can  ADVERTISER  8712,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  college  graduate,  chemist,  experienced 
on  poultry  farm,  would  like  to  co-operate  with 
farmer  who  needs  help  in  any  capacity;  has 
plan  for  selling  direct  to  customers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  gardener  and  poultryman,  good  ref 
erences,  wants  job  on  private  estate.  AD 
VERTISER  8714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  22,  wishes  position 
on  poultry  farm;  some  experience.  HOWARD 
GERKEN,  Gerry  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  with  boy  and  girl  attending  high 
school,  wishes  position  as  caretaker.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  8724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  proven  ability;  now  available; 

developed  several  profitable  herds;  many 
leading  animals,  including  world’s  record;  spe¬ 
cialty  Guernseys;  lifetime  experience  all 
branches;  practical;  scientific.  POST  BOX  269, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  25,  single,  3  years  experience, 
college  short  course  graduate,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  8716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH  man  wishes  to  learn  poultry  farm¬ 
ing,  steady  and  ambitious.  ADVERTISER 
8718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  boy  would  like  position  in  coun¬ 
try;  good  home  preferred  co  high  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  German,  strong,  willing,  wants 
job  on  chicken  farm  or  dairy;  other  proposi¬ 
tions;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  8720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  desire  position,  farmer-gardener;  wife 
cook;  small  place.  BOX  893,  New  Milford, 
Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Swiss  man  wants  work,  good 
teamster,  milker  and  understands  garden 
work.  ADVERTISER  8722,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOREST  ranger — Hollander,  young,  sober,  mar¬ 
ried,  three  children,  own  furniture,  wants 
position  on  large  estate  or  forest  preserve;  fin¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  8725,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  - — ■  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County,  5-10  acres,  good 
road  frontage,  electricity,  brook.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  one  hundred  acres  early 
Summer  apples,  full  bearing,  very  profitable, 
small  house;  outbuildings,  concrete  road;  beau¬ 
tiful  building  site  on  Indian  River;  eight  miles 
from  ocean;  station  two  miles;  $12,000.  LYN- 
FORD  OUTTEN,  Owner,  Rehoboth,  Delaware. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  for  good  farm,  12%-acre  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  city  of  18,000;  large  8-room  house, 
sun  parlor  and  sleeping  porch;  city  water,  gas 
and  electricity;  good  barn,  100-foot  laying  house, 
brooder  houses,  300  pullets  ready  to  lay;  room 
for  1,000  layers.  ADVERTISER  8667,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Greenhouses,  dwelling,  2%  acres 
land,  good  condition,  city  conveniences.  C. 
DAILEY,  158  Oak  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


4  ACRES,  new  three-room  cottage,  on  concrete 
highway;  wood,  water;  midway  two  large 
towns;  beautiful  location;  write,  FRED  CIIES- 
LEY,  Killingly,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  - — •  Poultry  farm,  15  acres  of  good 
high  truck  land,  7-room  house  and  buildings 
for  1.000  layers  and  colony  houses  for  chicks; 
1/2  mile  of  Selbyviiie,  Del.,  witli  latest  improve¬ 
ments;  water  and  electricity.  W.  H.  GRIFFIN, 
Selbyviiie,  Del. 


ORCHARD  and  farm  for  sale  to  settle  an  es¬ 
tate;  2%  miles  from  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  14 
miles  from  Trenton  by  concrete  road ;  230  acres 
in  tract;  about  70  acres  of  apples;  about  50 
acres  of  farm,  about  3  5  acres  in  young  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  balance  in  woods;  orchard  lias  been 
well  fertilized  and  sprayed  six  times  this  year; 
fruit  is  very  clean.  COMOCO  ORCHARDS, 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 


340  ACRES  in  Dutchess  County,  four  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie;  high  elevation,  10-room  house, 
barn  for  20  cows,  new  silo,  five-car  garage, 
brook,  two  large  chicken  or  rabbit  houses:  price 
$15,000:  adjacent  property  available.  It.  II. 
BUSHNELL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  112  acres,  on  trunk  boulevard;  chance 
cater  heavy  tourist;  8  registered  Jersey  cows; 
keep  15-20  cows,  house,  S  rooms,  bath,  steam 
heat,  electric  lights;  particulars  write  B. 
SMART,  Warner,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Cranberry  bog,  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  fully  equipped.  ADVERTISER  8715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 243-acre  farm,  fertile  soil,  near 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  plenty  timber,  well  watered, 
good  buildings;  if  interested  write  \Y.  L. 
FRANKLIN,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County,  90  acres,  high  al¬ 
titude,  beautiful  views,  springs,  good  brook, 
electricity  available;  $80  per  acre.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — 103  acres,  15  cows.  bull,  team,  poultry, 
machinery  and  tools;  good  house,  big  barn,  all 
crops;  great  bargain.  AUGUST  JOHNSON, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  6214  acres  for  sale  with  all  growing 
crops;  all  stock,  farming  tools,  poultry,  all 
grain  and  feed  on  hand;  will  give  full  details 
upon  request.  ADVERTISER  8685,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  farm  in  Columbia 
County,  15  miles  south  of  Albany,  on  hard 
road;  10-room  house,  ail  improvements,  beautiful 
grounds,  near  lake,  bus  service.  DAVID 
LYND,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


FISHERMAN’S  home,  rustic  cabin,  four  rooms, 
with  huge  stone  fireplace,  standing  in  the 
quiet  of  deep  woods;  three  acres,  with  eight 
hundred  feet  road  frontage,  just  one  mile 
from  State  highway  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. ;  ten  minutes  to  three  lakes 
famous  among  sportsmen;  spring  water  supply, 
with  telephone  and  electricity  available;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $4,500  as  a  camp  for  several  fishermen, 
or  the  quietest  Summer  home  imaginable  so 
near  the  city.  ADVERTISER  8686,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COT*TAGE,  6  rooms,  bath,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  acre  ground,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.;  good 
Summer  place.  Write  STAATS,  71  Smith  Ave., 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


BOARDING  house  or  residence,  nine  rooms  and 
annex  12  rooms;  old  shade,  7  acres;  electrici¬ 
ty;  near  school  and  town:  sixty-five  miles  from 
New  York,  eighteen  from  Trenton:  $4,000.  JES¬ 
SIE  S.  FOULKS,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


SACRIFICE  9-room  improved  house,  25  acres, 
barn,  chicken  coops,  near  village.  SCHLOSS- 
BERG,  Callicoon  Center,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES,  SO  tractor  worked;  good  buildings, 
fruit,  machinery,  tools:  small  payment  down. 
LUTHER  SNIDER,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


ONE  AND  ONE-ITALF  acres,  fully  equipped 
poultry  farm;  established  trade,  good  dwell¬ 
ing,  modern  improvements,  in  village,  8  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  price  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  garden,  poultry  or  week¬ 
end  place;  house,  2-car  garage;  2,000  ever- 
bearing  strawberries;  excellent  water:  three 
miles  from  town  furnishing  year  round  work; 
price  $1,500.  FREDERICK  CURTISS,  Egg 
Harbor,  N.  J. 


100  ACRES,  93  fine  tillable  soil,  two  fine  houses 
and  one  tenant  house,  all  improvements;  large 
barns  and  poultry-houses;  water  and  light  in 
all;  improved  road  to  Trenton  8  miles,  Penning¬ 
ton,  2  miles;  2,400-ft.  frontage  on  main  road, 
3,000  on  side  road;  suitable  for  development; 
price  $32,000;  20  fine  cows,  also  young  stock, 
2  teams,  poultry,  new  tractor,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  crops.  WM.  DIECKS,  Owner, 
Changewater,  N.  J. 


VILLAGE  farm  of  nine  acres  with  two-apart- 
ment  house,  two-car  garage,  large  henhouse 
and  barn.  S.  B.  GODDARD,  Rt.  5,  Concord, 
N.  H. 


SEVEN-ROOM  house,  modern  improvements, 
11/2  acres;  fine  neighborhood;  commuting  zone 
Long  Island;  equity  $15,000;  will  accept  good 
farm  part  payment.  ADVERTISER  8689,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 6-acre  poultry  farm  and  ideal  cor¬ 
ner  service  station  site,  600  feet  frontage  on 
Philadelphia -Ocean  City  State  Highway  47, 
between  Millville  and  Tuckalioe;  4-room  bunga¬ 
low,  2  porches,  cement  cellar,  chicken  houses 
and  double  garage,  new  fences,  buildings  good 
condition;  variety  fruit;  taxes  $24;  price  $4,000, 
$300  or  more  down,  balance  $25  month.  JOHN 
OETZEL,  R.  3,  Millville,  N.  J. 


WATER  POWER  Flour  and  Feed  Mill— Complete¬ 
ly  equipped,  known  as  a  50-barrel  mill;  never- 
failing  supply  of  uncontaminated  water  from 
the  mountains  above;  park  or  camp  site  for  de¬ 
veloping,  on  island  of  about  20  acres,  well 
timbered,  fine  boating,  bathing  and  fishing  in 
stocked  stream  about  150  feet  wide;  very  popu¬ 
lar  resort  section;  about  44  acres  land  in  all; 
mill  property,  complete  with  all  buildings,  dwell¬ 
ing  house;  hydro-electric  plant  and  all  for  sale 
on  account  of  settling  an  estate;  desire  to  move 
quick.  ORANGEVILLE  MILLING  CO.,  Orange¬ 
ville  (Col.  Co.,),  Pa. 


121-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  large  orchard,  good 
buildings,  all  farm  equipments  including  trac¬ 
tor,  buzz  saw,  threshing  machine,  quantity  of 
household  furniture;  farm  located  3  miles  from 
Coudersport,  Pa.;  must  sacrifice  for  $2,100,  on 
account  of  closing  estate;  for  particulars  write 
BOX  51,  Tiona,  Warren  County,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm,  2  to  5  acres,  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
8690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 127-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm 
under  high  state  of  cultivation,  on  improved 
road;  particulars,  write  MRS.  GILBERT  BERG¬ 
EN,  Neshanie,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  125  acres,  just  off  Perry 
Highway,  %  mile  from  Saegerstown;  been  in 
family  for  three  generations,  never  rented; 
some  timber,  good  productive  soil,  good  build¬ 
ings,  nine-room,  old-fashioned  house ;  would 
make  wonderful  Summer  home,  large  lawn  with 
shade;  death  of  owner  reason  for  selling;  bar¬ 
gain  if  sold  soon.  MRS.  CHARLES  SAEGER, 
Saegerstown,  Pa. 


100  ACRES,  splendid  dairy  and  truck  garden 
farm,  13  head  stock,  2  horses,  complete  line 
tools,  14  acres  crops,  3  acres  garden,  truck  and 
flowers  ready  for  Johnson  City  market;  No.  1 
buildings,  running  water,  furnace,  bathroom, 
milk  taken  at  door  twice  daily;  ail  for  $6,500; 
come  and  see  it.  C.  R.  STANDISII,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  sheep  or  dairy  hill  farm, 
good  buildings,  basement  barns,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  timber,  fruit,  400  sugar  maples,  fertile, 
tractor-worked  land;  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools:  priced  for  quick  sale;  terms.  JAMES 
BURNS,  Kanona,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Cheap — Good  home  in  city  of  Starke, 
Fla. ;  all  conveniences,  well  located,  good  re¬ 
pair,  good  title,  clear  all  debts;  would  ex¬ 
change  for  desirable  farm  or  city  property.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  F.  CLARK,  Starke,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  plant,  fully  equipped,  8 
buildings,  capacity  1,000  layers;  2  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  land;  fruit  trees,  natural  gas,  electric¬ 
ity;  2  miles  from  Olean,  population  25,000;  on 
improved  highway;  half  egg  production  retail; 
splendid  opportunity;  reason,  for  selling  going 
West;  priee  reasonable.  G.  W.  CONKLIN,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


130-ACRE  farm  for  sale  cheap  or  trade.  GEO. 
FILKINS,  Eden,  Md. 


ABANDONED  New  York  farm,  buildings,  ap¬ 
ples,  woodland;  $2,300,  terms.  ADVERTISER 
8693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED' — 5  or  10  acres,  house  60  miles  out; 

some  main  road;  suitable  for  stand.  V.  J. 
GOEHRING,  Box  66,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 4-acre  poultry  farm,  new  5-room 
cottage,  beautiful  view,  no  mosquitoes;  2  hen¬ 
houses;  10  minutes’  walk  from  church,  station, 
stores.  BOX  44,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — .Farm,  102  acres;  cows,  horses, 
necessary  implements;  crops,  grain  and  dairy; 
30  minutes  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
8699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


161-ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Hamptonburgh,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.;  good  buildings  and  well  wa¬ 
tered;  very  productive  land;  will  sell  with  or 
without  stock  and  farm  equipment;  price  for 
laud  alone  $10,000.  CHAS.  W.  GRAY,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted,  buy,  rent;  experienced  Swiss- 
Ameriean;  no  boozer;  stocked,  tools,  fully 
equipped:  %  milk  check;  all  particulars  first 
letter.  BOX  143,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


20-ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water  and  heat;  barn,  3  chicken  coops 
and  brooder  coop;  steam,  bath,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  horse,  2  cows,  50  hens,  200  chicks;  all 
new  farming  tools;  100  miles  from  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  8704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  within  100  miles  New  York 
City,  suitable  poultry  raising;  moderate  price; 
send  full  particulars.  BOX  221,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


6  ACRES,  house,  barn,  advantages;  $690;  Roose¬ 
velt  Highway.  ARTHUR  MARSCHNER, 
Roulette,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  stock,  poultry  and 
crops;  4-room  house,  outbuildings;  $3,000;  in 
Queen  Annes  County,  Md.  ADVERTISER  8705, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  repair  shop,  refresh¬ 
ment  stand  and  colonial  eight-room  house  in 
heart  of  millionaire  section;  no  competition; 
owner  retiring;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  8636, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  fruit  farm,  eight  acres,  all  pro¬ 
ducing;  berries,  tree  fruits,  asparagus  and 
rhubarb;  modern  house,  large  barns  with  water 
and  electricity  throughout;  Cornell  University 
and  many  other  educational  advantages;  bargain, 
$9,000.  R.  P.  II.,  225  Chestnut  St.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


TEN-COAV  farm,  72  acres,  50  tillable,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  near  State  road,  schools  and 
markets;  house  12  rooms,  barn  30x40,  wing 
30x40,  silo;  soil  well  adapted  for  trucking  crops; 
sale  price  $3,500.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


IDEAL  Summer  home  on  macadam,  near  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River,  in  village;  fruit  trees,  gar¬ 
den,  7-room  house,  electric  lights,  furnace; 
terms.  HARRY  LINDSAY,  Onaquaga,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  in  Northern  Dutch¬ 
ess  County;  good  house,  outbuildings,  good 
soil,  high  elevation;  parkway  surveyed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8721,  care  Ruial  New-Yorker. 


CHEAP  farm,  lake  or  river,  $500  down,  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADArERTISER  8723,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  acres  of  land,  large 
house,  barn,  other  outbuildings;  best  of  water, 
lots  of  berries;  good  location  for  stand,  on  stone 
road,  two  miles  south  Glasgow;  look  it  over; 
possession  any  time.  AV.  II.  AVILEY,  Bear,  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat. 

$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


AV  ANTED — Small  capacity  apple  grader,  state 
particulars.  BOX  36,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


VETCH  separator  for  sale,  nearly  new.  JOHN 
MARCIINER,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Indian  blankets,  old  or  frayed 
Indian  jewelry  and  relics.  F.  K.  COOKE,  Box 
414,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NICE  home  and  board,  quiet,  restful  farm¬ 
house;  reasonable.  BOX  9,  Jeffersonville, 
Sullivan  County,  N,  Y. 


INDIAN  arrowheads  or  other  relics  wanted. 
Write  GEO.  II.  AVARRICK,  AVashington,  Pa. 


LADIES’  switches  made  at  reduced  prices. 
LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  range,  Repps,  white  enamel,  al¬ 
most  new,  $50.  ALLYN  FAITONTE,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J. 


BLUE  HEN  incubators  for  sale — One  eight-sec¬ 
tion,  single-deck;  one  twenty-four  section, 
double-deck;  one  thirty-nine  section,  triple-deck; 
most  of  this  equipment  practically  new,  each 
deck  equipped  with  separate  heater  and  can  be 
sold  as  single  decks;  also  one  single-deck  Hall, 
10,000-egg  capacity  and  several  400-egg  Prairie 
State  and  Cyphers  machines:  write  for  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  COOK’S  HATCHERY,  43  Annabelle 
Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


COMFORTABLE  home,  excellent  care,  invalids, 
elderly  people.  ADVERTISER  8708,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Prices  on  Alfalfa  or  heavy  mixed 
hay.  M.  AV.  THORBURN,  Chancellor,  Va. 


WANTED — Two  children  to  board  on  farm,  rea¬ 
sonable.  MRS.  GEORGE  WOLF,  R.  2,  Ilones- 
dale,  Pa. 


BOARDERS,  $12;  home  cooking,  fresh  eggs, 
chickens,  vegetables,  country  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  8706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOA'ER  honey,  new  and  pure,  postpaid,  5-11). 

pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  60-lb. 
can,  express  or  freight  not  prepaid,  $6;  2  cans, 
$11.75.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cider  press  and  equipment,  tank ; 

one-hammer  type  feed  mill;  all  in  first-class 
condition.  O.  E.  RIDER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


ANNOUNCING 


the  WORLD’S  LOWEST  PRICED 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
STRAIGHT  EIGHT... 


FROM 

*1025 

F,  O.  B.  FACTORY 


Here,  unquestionably,  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  welcome  news  Buick 
has  ever  had  for  the  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Buick  admirers  in  agricul¬ 
tural  communities. 

One  of  the  four  new  series  of  Buick 
Valve-in-Head  Straight  Eights,  now 
winning  a  record  reception  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  is  priced  as  low 
as  $1025  at  factory — fully  $200  less 
than  any  Buick  six  of  recent  years. 

A  Buick  Eight  at  less  cost  than  last 
year’s  six!  A  Buick  Eight,  with  even 
more  power,  even  more  swiftness, 
even  more  stamina,  even  more  endur¬ 
ance  than  enthusiastic  owners  have 
always  associated  with 
Buick  ...  at  a  price  so 
low  that  it  actually 
becomes  expensive  to 
buy  lower  priced  cars! 

And  a  big,  roomy,  lux¬ 
urious  Buick  Eight  as 
well,  with  plenty  of 


FOUR  SERIES 


ALL  VALVE-IN-HEAD 


space,  plenty  of  head  and  leg 
room,  for  passengers  who  are 
accustomed  to  space  and  de¬ 
mand  it  in  their  automobiles! 

It  is  powered,  like  Buick’s  remain¬ 
ing  three  series,  by  a  masterly  new 
Valve-in-Head  Straight  Eight  engine 
providing  performance  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  previous  Buick.  It  intro¬ 
duces  new  Insulated  Bodies  by  Fisher, 
upholstered  in  either  broadcloth  or 
mohair,  and  skillfully  insulated  like  a 
fine  home  against  heat,  cold  and  noise. 
It  provides  new  Engine-Oil  Temper¬ 
ature  Regulator  —  new  Air  Intake 
Silencer— new  Ring-Type  Torsional 
Balancer  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  promoting  maxi¬ 
mum  engine  efficiency, 
smoothness  and  stamina. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  ideal 
car  for  discriminating 
farm  motorists.  Here  is 
a  car  that  combines  the 


BUICK 


greater  luxury  and  performance  of 
The  Eight  as  Buick  Builds  It  with 
exceptional  economy  and  long  life. 
Here  is  value  that  only  Buick  with  its 
tremendous  two-to-one  leadership  in 
fine  car  sales  could  possibly  achieve. 

Visit  your  Buick  dealer — today!  Note 
the  size  and  strength  of  this  car— the 
thoroughness  with  which  every  unit 
of  body  and  chassis  has  been  con¬ 
structed  to  assure  extra  long  life. 
Then  drive  it — test  its  thrilling  per¬ 
formance —  realize  what  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  value  it  is  and  how  easily  it 
can  be  yours  on  the  special  G.  M.  A.  C. 
plan  for  farmers. 

Buick  Motor  Company,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  0/  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories,  McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,Ont. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  .  ;  s  BUICK 


WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Ye  ars  on 


Homestead 


Original  House  Built  on  the  Homestead.  Fig.  472 


Mr.  Tichenor  in  His  Field  of  Everbearing  Straivberries.  Fig.  473 


fENTEEN  years  ago,  I,  with  my 
wife  and  five  children,  were  living  on 
a  little  fruit  farm  of  seven  acres, 
two  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder  bluffs.  We  were  then  45 
miles  south  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and 
on  one  of  those  noted  Mississippi 
bluffs.  There  I  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  my  life.  With  bees,  fruit  and  chickens,  I  had 
managed  to  provide  plenty  to  eat,  but  we  were  al¬ 
ways  handicapped  for  water.  True,  the  old  brick 
cistern  would  get  water  when  it  rained,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  willow  poles  along  the  river  bank 
which  we  used  to  pull  the  pail  of  water  from  the 
cistern,  but  during  extreme  drought,  we  were  short, 
and  the  price  of  a  drilled  well  to  a  poor  man  with 
a  family  was  simply  prohibitive.  I  was  49  years  old, 
and  never  very  strong,  but  I  had  a  desire  to  get 
away  from  that  old  bluff,  so  one  day  at  dinner,  I 
proposed  to  my  wife  and  children :  “Let’s  sell  out 
here  and  get  on  to  a  piece  of  government  land, 
where  we  can  have  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and 
can  walk  on  level  ground.”  The  family  all  said, 
“Go.”  I  at  once  wrote  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Land  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  list 
of  vacant  government  lands.  I  received  the  list 
promptly,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  amount  of 
vacant  land  in  this,  and  other  States ;  also  to  know 
that  there  were  400  acres  of  this  land  in  Monroe 
County,  only  about  70  miles  north  from  where  we 
were  then  living.  To  settle  near  enough  to  our  old 
home  to  make  it  possible  to  visit  our  old  neighbors 
was  the  desire  of  my  family. 

Locating  the  Land 

Now,  this  list  of  government  land  gave  only  the 
number  of  acres  of  vacant  land  in  each  county.  How 
was  I  to  know  whether  the  vacant  land  was  in  40, 
SO  or  100-acre  tracts?  How  should  I  proceed  to  get 
numbers  and  description  of  same?  I  hit  upon  a 
novel  plan,  which  is  well  worth  memorizing.  I  sim¬ 
ply  wrote  to  the  county  surveyor  at  the  county  seat 
of  the  county  in  which  the  vacant  land  was  situated. 
I  wrote  to  several  surveyors  in  several  counties,  and 
received  prompt  and  satisfactory  replies.  Just  as 
1  expected,  those  surveyors  knew  not  only  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  land,  but  were  able  and  willing  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  impartially,  and  offered  to  go  with  me  to 
view  the  different  tracts  of  land.  This  problem 
solved  I  was  ready  to  view  the  land,  and  decided  to 
see  the  tracts  nearest  to  us  first. 

Viewing  the  Land 

I  took  a  morning  train  for  Sparta,  Wis.,  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  was  situated. 

I  went  over  to  the  courthouse  and  found  the  surveyor 
to  whom  I  had  written;  an  elderly  man,  kind  and 
courteous.  He  advised  me  that  there  were  80  acres 
16  miles  north  from  Sparta  which  were  well  worth 
investigating,  and  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the 
land,  but  as  he  was  busy,  I  hired  a  driver  to  take 
me  out.  Now,  this  driver  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  township  where  the  vacant  land  was,  but  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  even  advised  me  that  I  was  losing- 
time  and  money,  as  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  such  vacant  land  in  that  town¬ 
ship.  However,  I  found  the  land — two 
forties  adjoining  each  other,  and  got 
an  idea  of  the  boundary  lines.  Plenty 
of  wood,  water  easily  available,  some 
bluffs,  fertile  soil.  Thirty  acres  could 
be  cleared  and  plowed.  I  returned 
home  to  report. 

Filing  on  Land 

After  reporting  my  findings,  my  fami¬ 
ly  was  anxious  to  get  on  to  the  home¬ 
stead.  So,  after  a  few  days’  rest  and 
constant  conversation  about  every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  homestead,  and  a  description 
of  the  people  who  resided  near  the 
homestead,  I  again  took  the  train  for 
Sparta  to  file  on  the  land.  Arriving  at 
Sparta,  I  went  before  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  made  application  for  my 
claim.  I  was  home  but  a  few  days 
when  I  received  my  papers — claim  al¬ 
lowed.  There  was  rejoicing  in  the 
home  camp.  Now,  the  problem  was, 
how  with  my  limited  means  to  build 
a  house,  and  to  get  my  family  and  fur¬ 
niture  moved  into  it.  We  had  adver¬ 
tised  our  little  bluff  farm  for  sale  for 
$500.  Plenty  of  inquiries,  but  no  sale. 

But  a  voice  seemed  to  say,  “Press  for¬ 
ward,  and  you  will  succeed.”  And  I 
obeyed.  When  the  good  old  neighbors 
learned  that  I  was  going  to  go  on  to 
a  homestead,  they  came  to  offer  advice, 
of  which  following  is  a  sample  :  “There 
is  no  vacant  land  left  of  any  value. 

You  are  too  old  a  man.  You  have  no 
capital  to  start  with.  You  will  get 
rid  of  your  little  home,  and  come  back 
with  nothing.”  “I  have  been  up  in 
that  country,”  said  one.  “It  is  poor 
sand,  with  an  undergrade  of  people.” 

Said  another :  “That  country  is  all 
swamp.  When  it  comes  wet  weather, 
you  will  find  your  homestead  to  be  a 
lake.”  To  all  of  this,  I  said,  “Thank 
you,”  but  proceeded  to  arrange  to  build. 

Building  on  Homestead 

Not  able  to  sell,  and  having  no 
money,  I  sold  our  one  cow  for  $45,  bor¬ 
rowed  $100,  securing  same  by  our  place, 
and  again  started  for  the  homestead 
to  build.  Here  was  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  :  I  was  49  years  old ;  wife  52 


By  J.  H.  Tichenor 

years  old.  My  wife  had  undergone  an  operation,  and 
was  just  dragging  about  the  house.  Five  children 
I  have,  and  only  one  boy,  age  14  years,  $145  to  start 
with.  Arriving  up  in  the  neighborhood  near  the 
homestead,  I  fortunately  stopped  over  night  with  a 
man  on  a  rented  farm  who  by  trade  was  a  stone 
mason.  After  eating  a  supper  fit  for  a  king,  he 
and  I  talked  until  past  the  midnight  hour.  He  and 


The  Homesteader,  Wife  and  Tivo  Children.  Fig.  471 

his  wife  had  implicit  faith  in  me.  It  was  about  two 
miles  from  the  homestead.  I  could  board  with  them 
while  building,  and  he  would  build  the  wall  for  the 
house.  Strange  to  say,  they  knew  the  land,  but. 
did  not  know  that  it  was  vacant  government  land. 
Now,  the  stone  mason  got  busy.  While  I  was  clear¬ 
ing  the  place  for  the  house,  he  was  looking  for  the 
house,  and  he  found  it,  a  vacant  hewn  log  building, 
size  16x24,  one  and  a  half  stories,  with  small  kitchen. 
I  bought  it  for  $22.  The  building  was  about  four 


miles  distant  from  the  claim.  “One  thing  you  will 
like,”  said  the  stone  mason,  “and  that  is  your  neigh¬ 
bors.”  If  ever  words  proved  true,  they  surely  have. 
Otherwise  we  would  not  have  stayed  here  these  17 
years.  Soon  the  stone  mason  had  the  wall  com¬ 
pleted.  Next,  here  came  the  house.  Men  and  teams 
just  turned  out  and  got  it.  A  day  was  appointed  to 
put  the  house  on  the  wall,  and  it  went  up  in  a 
rush.  Then  I  wrote  the  good  news  home,  and  I 
said :  ‘Don’t  fear  about  neighbors.  You  will  cer¬ 
tainly  love  them.” 

Drilling  a  Well 

Next,  I  employed  a  well-driller,  and  got  the  best 
of  soft  water  at  a  depth  of  55  feet.  Then,  another 
letter  went  home  to  tell  of  the  good  water  at  the 
door.  The  house  was  80  rods  north  from  the  main 
road,  and  rural  daily  mail.  But  the  brush  was  thick, 
and  people  warned  me  about  being  prepared  for  for¬ 
est  fires.  By  sighting  my  lines  at  odd  times,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  about  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation.  The  adjoining  farmer 
had  purposely  done  this.  He  admitted  that  the  land 
was  mine,  and  said  to  possess  and  use  it.  This  was 
in  the  month  of  May,  so  I  hired  it  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed,  and  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes.  I  hired 
help  to  get  the  roof  on  the  house,  and  windows  and 
doors  in.  I  was  then  boarding  with  my  nearest 
neighbors,  only  a  half  mile  walk,  an  excellent  cook, 
and  a  kind  and  courteous  faimly.  I  spent  some  five 
weeks  here  at  that  time,  building,  planting  and  form¬ 
ing  acquaintances.  Then  away  to  get  my  family. 

Good  Danish  Neighbors 

I  could  now  talk  to  my  family,  knowing  the  facts 
in  the  case.  We  were  going  among  a  settlement,  the 
majority  of  which  were  Danes.  We  would  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  well-to-do  farmers.  The  Danes  are  hon¬ 
est,  industrious,  and  they  practice  co-operation.  They 
are  also  polite.  When  a  male  of  Danish  descent 
conies  to  your  house,  he  first  cleans  his  shoes.  On 
entering,  he  removes  his  hat,  and  on  parting,  a 
polite  good-by.  I  am  American  born,  yet  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  could  improve  in  many  respects  by  copying  the 
Danish  manners  and  customs.  I  had  learned  that 
the  homestead  bluffs  were  covered  with  blueberries, 
and  huckleberries,  and  scented  and  ornamented  in 
early  Spring  with  the  trailing  arbutus.  I  had 
learned  that  our  good  old  neighbors  who  had  warned 
us  about  going  into  a  lake,  on  poor  soil,  among  an 
undergrade  of  people,  etc.,  were  wholly  misinformed. 
Rather,  we  were  going  into  advanced  civilization. 
More  than  ever  now,  my  family  desired  to  experience 
the  features  of  our  new-found  world. 


The  Family  Moves  In 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1913,  that  we 
invited  a  few  neighbors  to  move  our  furniture  to 
the  depot.  Soon  we  were  speeding  northward  by 
train  to  Sparta,  Wis.,  and  then  hired  a  farmer  with 
team  to  continue  to  the  homestead.  We  had  a  few 
dollars  left  from  our  berry  crop ;  had  not  sold  our 
place,  and  were  practically  out  of  money,  when  we 
reached  our  new  home.  The  family  were  delighted 
with  the  house,  the  location,  and  above 
all  else,  the  water.  The  notice  that  I 
placed  on  our  door  before  leaving  was 
still  there.  It  read  as  follows :  “Blue¬ 
berry  pickers,  help  yourselves  to  water. 
Go  inside  if  it  rains.  I  hope  soon  to 
be  here  with  my  family.”  Empty  cans, 
boxes  and  papers,  also  trees  where 
horses  had  been  tied  and  fed,  were 
proof  that  our  blueberry  bluffs  had 
been  patronized.  Yet  nothing  was 
harmed  or  disturbed.  After  viewing 
the  homestead,  and  testing  the  water, 
we  then  had  supper,  and  spent  the 
night  with  our  good  friends,  the  stone 
mason  and  his  wife. 


Making  a  Start 

We  were  all  up  early  next  morning, 
and  after  breakfast  the  stone  mason 
drove  us  over  to  the  homestead,  and 
invited  us  to  come  back  for  supper 
and  for  the  night.  But  not  so.  While 
we  all  appreciated  the  invitation,  we 
were  home,  and  to  stay.  All  got  busy, 
chinking  the  house.  By  night  our  house 
was  comfortable,  and  we  all  slept 
soundly.  Breakfast  at  home,  and  all 
got  busy  again.  Our  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  looked  well.  My  wife  improved 
daily.  I  had  one  horse,  and  built  a 
small  stable,  and  soon  we  were  living. 
I  had  brought  with  me  some  of  my 
Leghorn  hens,  and  they  too  were  hap¬ 
py.  Also,  I  had  brought  with  us  two 
barrels  of  Snow  apples.  When  the 
children  started  to  school,  they  were 
frequently  asked :  “Do  you  belong  to 
the  old  man  that  moved  up  in  the 
brush  near  the  Blueberry  Bluffs?” 

People  kept  calling,  all  curious  to 
know  what  sort  of  neighbors  they  had, 
and  all  surprised  to  learn  that,  those 
Blueberry  Bluffs  were  vacant  govern¬ 
ment  land.  All  of  those  years  they 
had  lived  near  to  it,  and  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  whom  the  land  belonged  to, 
and  the  puzzle  to  them  all  was  how  I 
knew  about  it.  Each  caller  warned  me 
to  clear  the  brush  away  from  the 
house,  for  they  said  I  might  lose  all 
by  forest  fires.  So  we  all  got  busy, 
cutting  and  burning  the  brush  when 
weather  was  wet.  Also,  I  cut  and- 
dragged  together  with  horse  and  chain, 
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three  piles  of  sound,  but  dead,  wood.  Fires  had 
killed  the  trees  years  previous.  I  sold  the  three 
piles  of  small  logs  to  two  men  for  $20.50.  My  first 
cash  income  on  the  homestead. 

A  Miraculous  Escape  from  Fire 

It  was  the  month  of  April,  1914.  The  weather  was 
dry,  and  we  were  watching  for  fires.  Away  to  the 
eastward,  we  saw  clouds  of  smoke.  It  was  near  the 
noon  hour.  I  went  to  a  neighbor  and  asked  him  to 
come  and  plow  around  my  house  and  wood  pile.  He 
said  that  the  fire  would  never  reach  us  that  day. 
but  promised  to  come  early  next  morning.  At  eight 
o'clock  next  morning  he  and  his  hired  man  were 
there.  Fire  was  still  burning,  but  no  wind.  About 
9  A.  M.  the  wind  began  to  blow,  and  directly  from 
the  fire  towards  the  house.  I  had  every  container 
that  would  hold  water  pumped  full,  the  children  at 
school,  and  wife  at  one  of  our  neighbors.  The  wind 
by  this  time  was  blowing  fierce  and  wild ;  they  had 
just  finished  plowing  when  the  fire  jumped  across 
the  last  intervening  road.  The  hired  man  jumped 
into  the  wagon  and  ran  for  help.  His  employer  re¬ 
mained  with  me.  Apparently  we  were  doomed.  I 
went  to  the  stable,  got  the  horse,  and  tied  him  near 
the  house.  In  five  minutes  the  fire  was  upon  us.  It 
came  with  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  dreadful  roar 
I  shall  never  forget.  But  one  moment  told  the  story. 
It  took  the  wood  pile,  burned  some  hens,  took  every 
shock  of  corn  in  my  little  field,  but  the  house,  horse 
stable  and  three  hives  of  bees  were  spared.  Truly 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  saved  us.  After  the  fire  had 
passed,  men  began  to  come.  Cars  were  scarce  in 
those  days,  yet  there  were  a  few  here  to  see  the  re¬ 
mains,  and  all  united  in  immersing  the  house  with 
water,  for  the  heat  was  still  intense,  and  burning 
trees  falling  and  cinders  blowing  everywhere.  How¬ 
ever,  the  old  man  that  moved  up  into  the  brush  was 
now  brushless. 

A  Bumper  Crop  of  Blueberries 

It  was  easy  now  for  people  to  get  to  us ;  east,  west, 
north  and  south,  easy  access  to  the  house  from  all 
quarters,  and  I  had  only  to  hook  up  the  horses  and 
plow.  Then  people  told  us  that  the 
next  year  after  a  big  fire  came  a  big 
crop  of  blueberries.  And  they  came ! 

In  1915,  those  homestead  bluffs  were 
loaded  with  blueberries  and  pickers. 

My  family  picked  and  sold  berries  to 
the  amount  of  $65.  Doubtless  there 
was  more  than  $1,000  made  on  our 
bluffs  that  year;  25  pickers  in  sight 
day  after  day.  I  endeavored  to  hire 
pickers  and  to  harvest  my  crop,  but  I 
soon  learned  that  blueberry  pickers  are 
not  for  hire.  Money  doesn’t  get  them. 

They  will  pick  for  themselves,  and 
that  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  to 
which  they  all  adhere. 

Making  Improvement 

Having  sold  our  little  seven-acre 
farm  for  $460  we  were  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  rush  things  a  bit.  My  wife 
had  wonderfully  improved,  and  all 
loved  home  and  neighbors.  I  hired  12 
acres  of  land  plowed ;  got  it  planted ; 
went  into  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruit ;  purchased  a  cow  and  calf,  in¬ 
stalled  a  telephone,  purchased  a  phono¬ 
graph.  Roads  were  rapidly  improving, 
and  everyone  purchasing  a  car.  Talk  about  being 
isolated — we  had  plenty  of  company.  Cars  and 
more  cars  came.  We  proved  up  on  our  claim  under 
the  Three  Year  Act,  and  instead  of  selling  as  we 
had  thought  to  do  at  one  time,  we  were  here  to  stay. 
The  fruit  and  vegetables  produced  on  this  virgin 
soil  were  fine  beyond  description. 

Reverses 

True,  all  had  not  been  sunshine.  I  have  lost  two 
cows ;  also  lost  my  strawberry  crop  twice  by  late 
frosts ;  have  had  doctor  and  hospital  bills,  etc.  But 
at  this  writing,  which  is  June,  1930,  wife  and  fami¬ 
ly  are  all  living ;  children,  all  but  one,  are  within 
easy  reach  by  telephone.  I  am  now  67,  wife  three 
years  my  senior.  I  would  not  hesitate  now  to  take 
my  family  and  $100  cash,  go  on  to  a  wild  tract  of 
homestead  land,  and  make  a  win.  We  own  our  car, 
and  I  drive  it.  The  stone  mason  who  so  befriended 
me,  purchased  a  farm  shortly  after  I  homesteaded. 
He  is  four  miles  from  us.  He  has  made  a  success 
in  dairying,  and  his  family  and  mine  are  more  than 
ordinary  friends. 

A  Summary 

As  I  gaze  eastward,  I  can  see  my  half  acre  of 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes.  This  variety 
originated  with  the  former  editor,  E.  S.  Carman,  and 
was  distributed  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  I  was 
a  young  man.  As  I  look  northward  over  the  home¬ 
stead,  I  behold  a  beautiful  acre  of  everbearing 
strawberry  plants,  which  will  start  bearing  last  of 
July.  Next  to  this  is  my  bed  of  asparagus.  With 
our  improved  roads,  our  rapid  and  comfortable  mode 
of  travel,  and  our  rural  mail,  telephones  and  radios, 
distance  and  isolation  are  almost  annihilated. 


probably  not  more  than  one-third  as  much  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  Genesee  Valley  as  was  grown  SO  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  virgin  hill  soils  which  then  grew 
wheat  successfully  have  now  become  so  depleted 
that  wheat  growing  on  them  is  not  practicable. 
Wheat  could  be  grown  on  many  farms,  but  the  com¬ 
petition  of  soils  in  the  West  has  kept  the  price  of 
wheat  so  low  that  Western  New  York  farmers  find 
other  crops  more  profitable.  Still  wheat  seems  to 
have  a  place  on  many  Western  New  York  farms. 
Where  yields  of  25  bushels  per  acre  or  more  can  be 
obtained  wheat  makes  a  good  cash  crop. 

Wheat-growing  seems  to  be  most  common  in  the 
sections  of  the  State  where  beans  are  grown.  The 
common  rotation  on  wheat  farms  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  is  beans,  wheat  and  clover.  Another  charac¬ 
teristic  of  farms  where  wheat  is  grown  is  that  there 
is  usually  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes.  Probably  the 
breeding  ewes  are  kept  more  because  they  make 
profitable  use  of  bean  straw  than  because  they  have 
any  particular  influence  on  wheat-growing.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  fact  that  sheep  rid  a 
farm  of  weeds  has  caused  many  wheat-growers  to 
keep  sheep.  With  market  wheat  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  the  fields-  be  free  from  weeds. 

William  Feust  of  Wyoming  County  is  shown  in 
the  picture  (Fig.  474)  in  his  30-acre  field  of  wheat. 
Mr.  Feust  is  one  of  the  typical  sheep,  wheat  and 
bean  farmers.  l.  h.  woodward. 


A  New  England  Auto  Trip 

I  RECENTLY  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Hub  of 
New  England,  as  Boston  folks  like  to  call  their 
city.  This  was  not  planned  as  a  pleasure  trip,  but 
made  necessary  that  two  of  the  sons  might  have  the 
services  of  more  skilled  doctors  than  we  have  at 
home.  One  son,  who  works  at  mechanical  work  in 
a  garage,  had  the  misfortune  to  get  a  piece  of  steel 
in  his  eye  a  year  ago,  and  it  has  cost  him  the  sight 
of  one  eye.  It  requires  considerable  courage  to  face 
life  with  only  one  eye  where  one  has  had  two,  do  it 
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of  land  right  along  the  improved  roads  in  other  parts 
of  New  England  that  an  Aroostook  farmer  would 
not  accept  as  a  gift  and  try  to  get  a  living  from  it. 

While  Maine  has  not  reached  the  place  where  her 
people  feel  the  changing  conditions  as  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  yet  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  Maine 
are  being  forced  to  make  many  changes  in  their 
methods  of  farming. 

A  friend  of  mine  whose  farm  is  located  on  a  point 
of  land  which  projects  out  into  Casco  Bay,  used  to 
grow  quite  an  acreage  of  potatoes,  many  bushels  of 
which  were  sold  for  seed.  He  has  been  forced  to 
drop  potatoes  almost  entirely  out  of  his  routine. 
Sweet  corn  took  the  place  of  potatoes,  but  this  in 
turn  being  dropped  out,  as  the  labor  required  is  too 
much  for  his  advancing  years.  He  is  turning  to 
things  which  he  hopes  will  require  less  labor  and 
give  a  larger  return.  This  year  when  I  visited  him 
I  found  quite  a  large  plot  in  watermelons,  another 
in  cantaloupes  and  still  another  in  cucumbers.  Then 
there  was  a  considerable  patch  of  strawberries, 
mostly  of  the  everbearing  varieties.  Last  year  he 
was  able  to  get  50  cents  a  quart  for  all  he  had,  at 
the  door.  He  finds  he  is  not  now  able  to  sell  hay 
at  any  profit  and  many  acres  are  not  cut,  but  al¬ 
lowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.  He  is  planning  to  stock 
with  geese  and  convert  these  idle  grass  fields  into 
pasture  for  the  geese. 

He  has  two  sons,  but  neither  feels  that  the  farm 
offers  the  opportunities  they  can  find  in  labor  in 
nearby  towns.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake. 
While  more  money  can  be  earned  in  town  it  takes 
it  all  to  live,  and  at  best  not  the  life  and  true  hap¬ 
piness  that  can  be  found  on  the  farm. 

When  we  arrived  home  we  found  that  our  work 
had  taken  advantage  of  our  absence  and  was  getting 
away  ahead  of  us.  Several  of  our  tenants,  the  bees, 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  their  conditions  and 
left  to  seek  quarters  more  to  their  liking.  Just  why 
bees  should  leave  a  well-stocked  hive  and  the  care 
of  their  keeper  and  begin  all  over  again  in  some  hol¬ 
low  tree  or  other  empty  space,  seems  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  they  cannot  resist  the  impulse  any¬ 
more  than  the  youth  who  leaves  the 
protection  and  comforts  of  the  old 
home  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  hew  a 
home  and  business  for  himself.  Both 
impulses  are  calls  too  strong  for  man 
or  bees  and  they  are  answered  as  God 
meant  they  should  be.  It  is  not  in  an¬ 
swer  to  changing  processes  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  After  centuries  have  passed  bees 
still  build  their  combs  as  they  did 
when  man  first  found  them.  We  have 
been  able  to  get  them  to  build  where 
and  in  the  shape  that  helps  us  to  han¬ 
dle  them,  but  the  structure  is  the  same. 
Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Wheat  Harvest  in  Western  New  York 

ABOUT  100  years  ago  the  Erie  Canal  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  Western  New  York  farmers  rejoiced 
that  they  had  a  permanent  outlet  for  their  wheat. 
Already  Western  New  York  was  becoming  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  wheat  production.  At  that  time  the  center 
of  population  was  on  the  Atlaixtic  seaboard,  and 
railroad  transportation  had  not  yet  been  developed. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  great  boon  to  Western  New 
York  farmers  that  they  had  this  sure  outlet  for 
their  wheat. 

In  those  days  when  men  were  accustomed  to  using 
oxen  and  to  travel  a  good  deal  on  foot,  the  slow 
means  of  transportation  afforded  by  the  canal  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  them.  At  the  present  time 
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cheerfully  without  complaining,  and  learn  to  re¬ 
adjust  yourself  to  changed  conditions,  but  after  all 
that  is  necessary  and  whatever  misfortune  comes  to 
us  we  should  do  the  very  best  we  can,  not  to  let  it 
spoil  our  lives  and  cause  unhappiness  to  others  who 
love  us.  He  appears  to  be  doing  this  better  than,  I 
think,  his  father  could.  The  other  son’s  trouble  seems 
to  be  making  slight  gain,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  undergo  a  surgical  operation  in  the  near  future, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  still  further  help  him. 

We  took  the  trip  by  automobile,  and  as  the  sons 
did  the  driving  I  had  only  to  watch  the  countryside 
slip  past  and  catch  for  a  moment  the  places  of  most 
interest.  We  spent  parts  of  three  days  each  way, 
and  put  up  at  night  at  the  tourist  camps  along  the 
way,  of  which  there  are  many,  most  of  them  clean 
and  nicely  furnished,  with  comfortable  beds.  We 
carried  a  gasoline  stove,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
have  hot  drinks  or  a  steak  or  warm  stew  at  any 
time  we  wished.  How  good  something  hot  tastes, 
when  one  has  been  riding  all  day,  even  when  the 
weather  is  warm.  The  sons  enj  y  camping  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  my  family  circle,  and  while  I  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  my  own  home  more,  if  one  must 
travel  I  do  like  this  idea  of  having  your  own  home 
every  night,  even  if  a  bit  small  and  strange  at  first. 
The  season  for  tourist  travel  had  barely  started,  so 
that  in  the  camps  where  we  stopped,  we  had  things 
all  to  ourselves.  I  should  have  rather  enjoyed  some 
good  neighbors,  I  am  quite  sure. 

At  our  Massachusetts  camp  where  we  stopped  two 
nights,  we  had  fresh  strawberries  right  from  a 
nearby  patch.  In  conversation  with  these  people  I 
learned  that  they  were  members. of  the  great  Rural 
family,  but  there  was  not  opportunity  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  I  fancy  that  Maine  people  have  to  be  a 
bit  careful  while  traveling  not  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  “confidence  people.”  I  do  like 
this  trait  of  Maine  folks ;  they  are  sociable,  even 
if  at  times  they  appear  to  be  too  much  so.  I  can 
understand  that  people  who  cater  to  the  traveling 
public  meet  all  sorts  of  folks  and  need  to  be  careful. 

Leaving  Aroostook,  which  a  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  was  almost  an  unbroken  forest,  for  the 
first  time  one  would  rather  expect  to  find  little  wood¬ 
land  in  older  settled  portions  of  the  country,  like 
Massachusetts,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  much 
more  woods  along  many  roads  than  he  will  find  in  the 
settled  portions  of  Aroostook.  A  large  portion,  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  land  in  this  county  that  may  be  cleared, 
is  adapted  for  agricultural  use.  On  many  farms 
all  land  in  the  farm  has  been  cleared,  and  there  is 
not  even  a  woodlot.  There  are  a  great  many  acres 


A  Tour  of  Eastern  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  Orchards 

FOUR  hundred  fruit-growers  and 
their  families  from  Eastern  Ohio 
recently  made  a  tour  of  Eastern  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  orchards.  This  tour 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Columbiana  and  Mahoning 
County  horticultural  societies.  The 
tour  started  in  the  morning  from  Co¬ 
lumbiana,  Ohio,  and  moved  southward,  stopping  first 
at  the  Zundel  Orchard,  consisting  of  80  acres  of 
bearing  orchard.  In  spite  of  frost  injury  in  certain 
sections  of  the  tract  there  was  a  very  good  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  higher  sections  of  the  orchard.  This 
orchard  has  been  regularly  fertilized  with  nitrogen¬ 
carrying  fertilizers  until  this  year.  Because  of  con¬ 
siderable  blight  last  year  no  nitrogen  was  used  this 
year.  While  the  trees  had  a  vigorous  appearance, 
one  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  size  of  the  fruit 
in  this  exceptionally  dry  season  would  have  been 
better  had  the  regular  fertilizer  schedule  been  fol¬ 
lowed. 

.  The  next  orchard  visited  was  that  owned  by  O.  C. 
Yodrey  near  East  Liverpool.  Mr.  Vodrey  was  for¬ 
merly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
only  in  recent  years  became  interested  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  The  prospect  of  10,000  bushels  or  more  of  ap¬ 
ples  on  his  bearing  orchards  was  evidence  of  his 
success  as  a  fruit-grower.  One  of  the  important  les¬ 
sons  in  this  orchard  was  the  water  line  extending 
midway  through  the  breadth  of  the  orchard  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  of  rapid  refilling  of  spray  tanks.  Fruit¬ 
growers  are  everywhere  giving  more  attention  to 
rapid  and  efficient  spraying. 

From  the  Vodrey  Orchard  the  tour  went  south¬ 
ward,  crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  East  Liverpool, 
and  proceeding  through  Newell,  W.  Va.,  to  the  or¬ 
chard  of  H.  M.  Brenneman,  where  a  picnic  dinner 
was  served.  At  this  orchard  the  Ohio  growers  were 
joined  by  a  group  from  West  Virginia.  After  din¬ 
ner  there  was  a  short  speaking  program ;  the  chief 
speakers  being  W.  H.  Mathews,  president  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbiana  County  Horticultural  Society ;  Prof.  J.  H. 
Gourley  and  C.  W.  Ellenwood  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

Mr.  Brenneman,  the  owner  of  120  acres  of  apples, 
has  a  rather  unique  storage.  The  storage  is  40x100 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  sandstone,  18  inches  thick. 
Mr.  Brenneman  stated  that,  when  the  storage  was 
built  in  1921,  the  roof  and  superstructure  cost  four 
times  as  much  as  the  stone  walls.  The  capacity  of 
the  storage  is  about  6,000  barrels.  In  this  section 
around  Newell  and  Chester,  W.  Va.,  apples  are  gen¬ 
erally  packed  in  barrels. 

The  Willowtwig,  only  rarely  found  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  is  grown  extensively  in  this  section,  probably 
more  than  half  the  trees  being  of  that  variety.  The 
Willowtwig  is  very  productive,  outyielding  Rome 
Beauty,  another  variety  grown  in  that  section  and 
keeping  until  late  Spring  in  common  storage. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Brenneman’s  and  before  return¬ 
ing  to  Ohio,  two  other  orchards  in  West  Virignia 
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J  V,  J  Srk  TT  unci  reds  of  men  in  44  states  are  now  doing  this  with  their 

M  if  r*  IWtSr&  Miracle  Sweet  Feed  Plant.  You  can  do  the  same  thing  and 

give  your  community  ar.  enterprise  it,  needs  more  than  anj’ 
other.  You  will  have  a  big  money-making  business  that  nobody 
can  ever  take  away  from  you.  „  ,  , 

KvR  IPh'sSo^s^  This  is  an  easy  business  to  own,  learn  and  run.  No  feed  milling 
experience  is  necessary.  It’s  almost  as  easy  as  running  a  filling  st:a- 
f! ffW Ml  lion.  Anv  man  of  average  intelligence  can  easily  clear  net  profits 

IflMT  111!1 _  If  I,  XhtmI  up  to  si 5,000.00  per  year  and  save  his  farmers  almost  half  of 

-.U-il  — Jffl'in?/  what  they  are  now  paying  for  mixed  feeds, 
iwr  PyTI'C.!  I,  j  llii  The  Miracle  Sweet  Feed  System  is  rapidly  changing  feeding 

i  :i  1  practice  bv  making  better  and  fresher  feeds  where  the  grain  is 

EJ,|  liSH;  Iff,  grown  to  save  freight  rates  and  high  milling  costs. 

». kjU;;.-  A  r.  Profits  in  farming  depend  on  the  price  of  feed.  The  Miracle 

Sweet.  Feed  Mill  cuts  iced  bills  in  half  and  increases  feeding 
__  kjV  profits.  That’s  why  it  is  the  greatest  need  of  every  community. 

Real  Farm  Relief  —  RIGHT  NOW 

W  The  kina  H? farm  relief  which  politicians  are  talking  about  is  a  long  way  off.  The 
f  kind  the  farmer  really  wants  is  something  to  help  him  to  make  more  monev.  The 
r  Miracle  Sweet  Feed  System  gives. that  relief  right,  now. 

You  can  grind  the  farmer's  own  grain  and  hay.  mix  it  and  put 
pure  cane  molasses  in  it — while  he  waits.  He  gets  a  better  feed 
absolutely  fresh — at  a  saving  of  310.00  to  320.00  per  ton.  You  can 


WRITE  TODAY 

for  our  free  book¬ 
let,  “The  Miracle 
Sweet  Feed  Sys¬ 
tem, “  giving  you 
full  particulars  of 
the  most  success¬ 
ful,  money  mak¬ 
ing  and  dignified 
enterprise. 
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can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with 
all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Mate¬ 
rials.  Was  $52.50,  NOW 
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WE  FAY 


Tlie  Freight 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


DIBBLE’S 
SEED  WHEAT 

WfllVIfkK  recommended  by  New  YTork 
iloltvlk  Department  of  Plant.  Breed¬ 
ing  as  the  best  White  Wheat.  Over  100  acres 
on  the  Dibble  Farms  a.nd  we  offer  3,000 
bushels,  our  own  growing,  reeleaned  and 
graded  g-  $1,50  per  bushel,  yields  of  37,  40. 
41  and  50  bushels  per  acre  on  large  fields 
right  here  at  Honeoye  Falls. 

Russian  Rosen  Rye — $1.50  per  bushel. 

Northern  grown  Grimm  and  Common  Alfalfa 
and  other  seasonable  Seeds  for  August  and 
September  sowing.  Send  for  Circular,  Price 
Hist  and  Samples  to 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  B 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sound,  hardy,  carefully  grad¬ 
ed,  absolutely  clean,  heavy- 
yielding.  Produce  5  to  10  more  bushels  per  acre. 
Lancaster  County  grown.  Requires  less  seed. 
Bags  free.  Special  freight  paid  offer.  Samples. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  225 
Landisville  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


ROOFING 

From  90c  a  roll  up 

STRIP  SHINGLES 
$3.80  a  square  and  up 


Send  for  our  Home  Builders  Catalog 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass, 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 


-P 

The  PEAR 


And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TL'KEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 

®-  H 


Bulb  Book-f# 


It  tells  you  of  the  flowers  that 
will  bloom  this  winter  in  the 
bouse— and  those  that,  planted 
now,  will  give  you  a  beautiful 
garden  next  spring.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  this  free  bulb.  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
880  Burpee  Building,  Phil*.,  P*. 


30  IRISES  *1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  YVill  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
vear.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  from  new  runners.  Plant  in  August 
and  September  ami  pick  a  crop  next  summers 
Howard,  Sample  or  Dunlap,  $1.50  per  25;  $4.50 
per  100;  $37.50  per  1,000.  Superb  Everbearing, 
$2.00  per  25  ;  $0.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN.  Box  M,  PITNEY.  VERMONT 

"Grown  in  Vermont,  It's  Hardy” 


5T 


RAWBE 
PLANTS 


RRY 


■-grown  plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting  ■  Layer 
nts  for  Sept,  and  Fall  planting.  Leading  June-beai  - 
and  Everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
ipe.  Asparagus  plants  for  Sept,  and  Fall  planting. 
TALOG  FREE  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N  Y. 


UCDV  CDCf*[  A  I  •  °lie  good  root  of  the  most 
■  CIl  1  drCvIHk,  fragrant  Iris  in  the  world 

and  a  copy  of  my  Iris  Booklet  for  only  twenty  cents. 

Circular  of  Fragrant  Flowers  Free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  -  IMACEDON,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  Standing  growth,  rhododendrons, 
laurel,  azaleas,  cedars,  pine,  hemlock,  etc.  Must  be 
good.  Anywhere.  SI1I  RMA\’-\URSEUYMAN,  Koslyu,  L.L.N.T. 

Baby  Blue  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog-  XHE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


were  visited — a  40-aere  orchard  belong¬ 
ing  to  Charles  Stewart  and  bearing  a 
large  crop,  nnd  a  350-acre  orchard  owned 
by  Charles  Smith.  The  latter  orchard  is 
just  coming  into  bearing.  The  orchards 
of  both  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Smith  are 
receiving  splendid  care  and  seem  to  be 
responding  very  nicely  to  their  good  care. 
In  both  these  orchards  large  amounts  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphorous  are  being  ap¬ 
plied  annually,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  both  owners. 

These  orchards  are  on  rather  hilly  land, 
necessitating  some  form  of  sod  culture. 
A  considerable  amount  of  these  orchards 
is  in  clover  in  sod  with  some  scattering 
Alfalfa.  The  main  varieties  even  in  the 
younger  orchards  are  Willowtwig  and 
Itome  Beauty. 

About  2,000  trees  had  been  ringed  in 
the  Smith  orchard  and  the  owner  was 
convinced  that  these  trees  had  more 
apples  on  them  than  similar  trees  not 
ringed.  In  a  year  of  rather  widespread 
frost  injury  in  the  section  generally,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  the  good  set  of 
fruit.  If  the  drouth  of  June  and  July  is 
not.  extended  into  the  Fall  months  there 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  apples  in  the 
orchards  given  good  care  in  previous 
years  in  this  section.  In  fact  one  of  the 
the  lessons  of  this  tour  was  a  number  of 
striking  examples  of  the  good  care  given 
year  in  and  year  out,  regardless  of  the 
set  of  fruit  as  compared  with  a  policy  of 
feeding  the  trees  and  spraying  only  when 
a  crop  was  in  sight.  The  trouble  with 
this  latter  policy  is  that  not  many  crops 
ever  hove  in  sight.  Last  year’s  ravages  of 
apple  scab,  neglected  pruning,  or  lack  of 
annual  fertilization  were  unquestionably 
the  cause  of  considerable  of  the  so-called 
“frost  injury”  and  “off  year”  in  some 
orchards  in  this  section. 

Very  little  thinning  had  been  done, 
although  many  of  the  orchards  were 
heavily  enough  laden  to  cause  breakage 
and  unless  there  is  an  abnormal  amount 
of  rainfall  during  the  early  autumn  the 
fruit  may  not  size  well. 

From  a  short  distance  south  of  Youngs¬ 
town  for  40  miles  southeast  through  a 
hilly  section  of  Ohio  and  over  into  West 
Virginia  there  are  enough  apple  orchards 
coming  on  for  a  large  potential  produc- 
of  fruit.  This  is  the  section  which  for 
many  years  has  been  famous  as  the 
center  of  the  pottery  industry. 

C.  w.  ELLENW00D. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

The  price  of  bread  in  Cleveland  has 
been  cut  from  nine  to  seven  cents  a  24- 
ounce  loaf.  This  seems  to  be  a  logical 
move  with  the  price  of  wheat  where  it  is. 

Pastures  are  drying  up  but  as  yet  has 
not  affected  the  supply  of  milk.  In  many 
places  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  driest  it 
has  been  for  nearly  40  years  and,  unless 
abundant  rain  comes  within  the  next  few 
days,  the  corn  and  potato  crop  will  be 
ruined.  One  of  the  government  weather 
men  has  said  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
crops  can  be  saved  as  it  is. 

The  temperature  has  been  hovering 
close  to  the  100  mark  for  several  days  and 
the  scattering  showers  are  quickly 
absorbed  by  the  porus,  parched  earth. 
Oats  have  ripened  too  soon  and  are  short. 
Sweet  corn  maturing  during  the  dry 
weather  is  hardly  fit  to  eat.  Crops  of 
all  kinds  will  be  grealy  reduced  even 
though  rainfall  should  return  to  normal, 
or  above,  at  once. 

Early  apples,  of  various  kinds,  are  now 
on  sale,  but  the  demand  has  been  slow 
and  the  market  dull  for  several  days. 
Blackberries  are  about  at  their  height 
with  a  light  supply  and  slow  demand  on 
rhe  Cleveland  market.  F.  s.  H. 


Mustard  Pickles 

One  quart  of  small  cucumbers,  one 
head  of  cabbage,  two  green  peppers  sliced, 
one  quart  small  sliced  tomatoes  (carrots 
may  be  used  instead  of  tomatoes),  two 
heads  of  cauliflower.  Put  all  in  salt 
water  over  night.  In  morning  pour  off 
water  and  put  on  clear  cold  water  and 
let  come  to  a  scalding  point,  then  drain 
and  make  a  dressing  as  follows :  two 
quarts  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  *4  cup 
flour,  six  tablespoons  mustard,  one  table¬ 
spoon  turmeric  and  cook  until  thickened. 
Add  vegetables  mentioned  and  put  in 
cans  and  seal.  mrs.  f.  l. 


Nut  Crop  Data  Wanted 

We  should  consider  it  a  favor  if 
readers  in  localities  where  our  various 
native  nuts  grow  would  tell  us  what  is 
the  outlook  for  a  crop  of  walnuts,  shell- 
barks,  butternuts,  etc. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

The  time  is  growing  short  to  send  in 
your  reservations  and  only  one  week  re¬ 
mains  before  the  trip  starts  on  August 
16.  You  will  be  disappointed  if  you  are 
not  with  us  and  as  we  have  set  the  limit 
for  receiving  reservations  at  August  11, 
the  spaces  left  will  not  last  long.  We 
have  nice  space  still,  hut  it  is  first  come 
first  served.  Where  single  individuals 
wish  a  compartment  the  first  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  assigned  the  lower  berth 
and  the  later  one  the  upper  berth.  This 


would  be  the  only  fair  way,  and  we  try  to 
put  congenial  people  together,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation  among  those  who  are  booked  up. 

Every  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
the  comfort  of  our  people  on  the  trip  and 
the  itinerary  is  one  that  is  approved  by 
experienced  travelers.  One  of  our  read¬ 
ers  writes  that  he  doubts  whether  a  tour 
has  ever  been  offered  at  so  low  a  rate 
considering  the  mileage  and  the  interest¬ 
ing  places  it  covers  en  route,  and  states 
that  anyone  thinking  of  taking  the  trip 
should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
and  we  echo  the  advice.  Nice  groups  are 
signed  up  and  some  make  up  their  own 
parties,  but  there  are  individuals  travel¬ 
ing  alone  and  all  exhibit  the  holiday 
spirit  and  an  interest  in  those  who  are 
going.  None  need  be  lonely  for  this  is 
The  Rural  family. 

WHERE  TO  GET  ON  AND  OFF 

The  train  starts  at  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York.  It  stops  at  Harmon  to 
change  from  electricity  to  steam  engines, 
and  tourists  may  board  the  train  there; 
others  will  get  on  at  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Utica,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul.  The 
same  stops  will  be  made  on  the  return 
trip  except  that  we  stop  at  Toledo  in¬ 
stead  of  Detroit.  At  the  station  look  for 
those  wearing  a  badge,  “First  Rural 
New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Trip.”  This 
badge  will  be  sent  with  your  tickets.  It 
is  your  identification  tag.  Wear  it  and 
get  acquainted. 

WHEN  WE  EAT 

Luncheon  will  not  be  served  on  the 
train  on  August  16.  The  first  meal  will 
be  dinner  between  Utica  and  Syracuse. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THE  TRAIN 

We  have  also  been  asked  how  to  find 
the  train.  Tell  your  station  agent  that 
you  want  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Spe¬ 
cial  Tour  train.  He  will  know  when  it 
arrives  and  advise  you.  Someone  from 
the  train  will  call  out  for  you  when  the 
train  rolls  in  the  station.  Be  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  on  time  and  remember  that  it  is 
standard  time,  one  hour  earlier  than  day¬ 
light  saving  time.  A  schedule  will  be  sent 
each  one  within  a  few  days  and  it  will 
give  fullest  details.  We  have  tried  to 
cover  all  points  in  these  articles  regard¬ 
ing  the  trip  but  if  any  questions  arise, 
write  us  promptly  for  information. 

YOU  YVILL  RECEIVE 

a  schedule  of  mailing  dates  which  is  to 
be  left  at  home  so  that  your  friends  can 
get  in  touch  with  you  by  letter  or  tele¬ 
gram  while  you  are  away,  and  follow  you 
on  the  trip,  and  know  just  where  you  are 
each  day.  Pictures  of  Two  Guns  White 
Calf  are  being  mailed  out  to  those  who 
have  sent  in  reservations.  They  are  splen¬ 
did  souvenirs  and  it  will  be  an  added 
pleasure  to  meet  him  at  Glacier  Park. 

ANOTHER  YEAR 

Some  write  us  they  cannot  go  this  year 
but  are  planning  to  go  next  year.  The 
success  of  this  trip  will  determine  whether 
we  have  another  and  we  hope  we  can 
make  this  an  annual  reunion  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  family.  Be  a  pio¬ 
neer  and  start  with  us  on  our  first  trip. 
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He  enjoyed  clearing  and  subdividing  the 
fields,  making  them  bring  forth  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  orthodox  rotation  of  corn  on 
sod,  oats,  rye,  then  seeding  to  clover  and 
Timothy.  Part  of  the  blown-out  rocks 
were  piled  up  as  fences,  others  went  into 
“blind  ditches”  for  wet  fields,  so  well 
made  that  they  lasted  for  a  generation. 

w.  w.  lr. 


Giant  Water  Bug 


was  found  in 
Do  you  know 
e.  A.  w. 


The  bug  I  am  seiulin; 
my  cellar  this  morning, 
what  it  is? 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  creature  sent  is  what  is  common¬ 
ly  called  a  giant  water  bug,  the  scientific 
name  being  P>elostoma  americana.  These 
creatures  live  part  of  tlieir  time  in  the 


' 


I; 

5  •  wt 

.... 


Shell  bowl  along  as  though 
she’d  taken  a  tonic! 


As  We  Go  Along 

In  Eastern  New  York,  over  toward  the 
Berkshires,  where  I  lived  when  a  boy,  is 
an  interesting  string  of  rocks,  not  native 
to  that  soil.  Father  explained  to  us  that 
they  were  brought  there  by  glacial  ice  in 
far  distant  ages  and  dropped  where  they 
are  when  the  ice  melted.  In  one  place  on 
the  farm  is  a  line  of  15  large  ones,  two 
of  S00  to  1,000  cubic  feet  volume  above 
ground,  and  one  showing  clearly  the 
polish  gained  in  grinding  against  other 
rocks  when  moving  with  the  ice  river. 
One  we  called  “Chimney  Rock.”  because 
a  shaft  like  a  chimney  stood  on  one 
corner. 

Only  in  recent  years  did  I  learn  that 
these  erratics  are  part  of  a  great  system 
extending  from  Canaan  Range  to  the 
Massachusetts  hills  and  that  these  had 
been  studied  and  mapped  by  a  British 
geologist,  long  before  I  was  born.  In  1852. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  company  with 
James  Hall,  New  York  State  geologist, 
visited  this  region  and  examined  all  of 
the  glacial  drift  there.  The  map,  repro- 


<MP  SHOWING  THE  RELATIVE  POSITION'  AND  DIRECTION  OF  SEVEN  TRAINS  OP 
ERRATIC  BLOCKS  IV  BERKSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  IN  PART  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  VORK. 

Distance  in  a  straight  line,  between  the  mountain  ranges  a  and  C,  about 
eight  miles. 

a  Canaan  range,  in  the  Stale  of  New  York.  The  crest  consists  of  green 
chlontic  rock 

e  Richmond  range,  the  western  division  of  which  consists  in  Merriman's 
Mount  of  the  same  green  rock  as  a.  hut  in  a  more  schistose  form, 
while  the  eastern  division  is  composed  of  slaty  limestone, 
c  The  Lenox  range,  consisting  in  part  of  mica-schist,  and  in  some 
districts  of  crystalline  limestone. 

d  Knob  in  the  range  a,  from  which  most  of  the  train  No.  6  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived 

e  Supposed  starting  point  of  the  train  No  5  in  the  range  a. 

/  Hiatus  of  175  yards,  or  space  without  blocks. 
g  Sherman’s  House 
h  Perry's  Peak, 
k  Flat  Rock. 

I  Merriman’s  Mount 

duced  from  Ly  ell's  Antiquity  of  Man, 
shows  seven  more  or  less  regular  trains 
of  this  drift  running  southeast  between 
those  hills.  Lyell  sketched  one  of  these 
big  rocks  shown  below,  being  52  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide  and  15  feet  above  ground. 
This  was  found  at  N  on  the  map  of  the 


Erratic  dome-shaped  block  of  compact  chlontic  rocrt  (n  map,  50). 
r-*ar  the  Richmond  Meeting-house,  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  lat.  4  i  25  *■  • 
Length,  52  feet;  width,  40  feet;  height  above  the  soil,  t5  feet- 


Fig.  52 

Section  showing  position  of  the  block.  Fig  $t- 
a  The  large  block.  Fig.  51  and  n.  map,  p.  23’. 
b  Fragment  detached  from  the  same 
c  Unstratified  drift  with  boulders. 
d  Silurian  limestone  in  inclined  stratification. 

drift,  and  is  of  the  same  chloritic  forma¬ 
tion  found  on  the  crest  of  the  Canaan 
Range  marked  A,  so  there  is  fair  prob¬ 
ability  that  it  was  scraped  from  that  spot, 
carried  over  two  other  elevations  and 
dropped  where  found. 

In  all  of  that  country  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  of  glacial  work  in  addition  to 
the  erratic  rocks,  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
knolls.  In  places  the  sand,  when  dug  into, 
shows  the  effects  of  swirling  water  from 
the  melting  ice. 

Practical  examination  of  the  geology 
in  any  of  our  eastern  country  within 
glacial  limits  is  an  interesting  combina¬ 
tion  of  work  and  sport.  Sometime,  when 
I  have  a  few  days  to  spare,  I  hope  to 
take  this  map  of  Lyell’s  and  see  how 
many  of  those  seven  trains  of  bowlders 
can  now  be  traced.  Doubtless  some  of 
them  lying  in  fields  have  been  dynamited 
in  clearing  land  for  farming.  An  uncle 
who  in  his  earlier  years  did  much  of  this 
clearing  up  on  three  farms,  probably 
removed  some  of  the  rocks  mapped  here. 


Giant  Water  Bug — Natural  Size 

f 

water,  sometimes  catching  some  fish  and 
living  otherwise  on  insects.  They  are 
harmless  so  far  as  human  beings  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  fearsome  things  to  have 
around  the  house.  They  are  quite  often 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  street  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  which  seem  to  attract  them. 
They  fly  against  the  light  and  are  killed, 
so  that  they  are  often  known  as  electric 
light  bugs.  Just  how  this  one  got  into 
your  cellar  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  merely  flying  around  and  chanced  to 
get  there. 


Planting  Strawberries  Late 

Noting  in  the  issue  of  July  12  matter 
relative  to  the  time  best  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries,  my  experience  has  been  that  if 
buying  plants  I  would  rather  plant  about 
October  1  even  if  the  cost  of  plants  were 
one-third  more  than  Spring  cost.  I  am 
aware  that  strawberry  plant  growers  do 
not  advise  Fall  planting  as  the  loss  on 
account  of  immature  plants  is  too  heavy. 

I  admit  also  that  if  the  planter  has 
his  ground  ready,  can  secure  plants  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  a  reasonably  moist 
time  follows  the  planting,  he  is  likely  to 
succeed  and  secure  a  fair  stand.  If 
planted  in  the  Fall,  about  October  1,  the 
plants  are  well  developed ;  no  dry  weather 
follows ;  95  per  cent  grows,  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  once  or  twice  before  Winter  sets 
in.  After  the  ground  freezes  the  plants 
are  covered  lightly  with  clean  strawy, 
manure  or  marsh  hay,  a  light  shovel  plow 
mark  made  between  the  rows  for  drain¬ 
age,  the  cover  removed  when  Spring 
growth  begins  and  a  fair  crop  harvested 
in  June.  I  wrote  this  after  having  had 
30  years  experience  in  handling  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  a  commercial  way. 

New  York.  e.  h.  bukson. 


The  Chinkerichee 

What  is  the  plant  called  “chinkerichee” 
in  Southern  California,  which  has  a 
beautiful  spike  of  starry  white  flowers? 

Iowa.  J.  M. 

This  question  was  a  puzzle  until  we 
studied  the  catalog  of  a  large  nursery 
•firm  in  Southern  California.  We  found 
that  “chinkerichee”  was  a  South  African 
name  for  Ornithogalum  arabicum.  one  of 
the  family  commonly  called  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem.  It  forms  a  showy  spike  of  snow 
white  blossoms  with  a  shining  jet  black 
pistil  in  the  center.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  is  not  hardy 
in  the  East,  but  is  a  charming  subject 
for  pot  culture.  In  California  it  finds 
a  most  congenial  home,  and  is  grown 
both  in  pots  and  planted  out.  The  Orni- 
thogalums  are  bulbous  plants  of  the  lily 
family,  the  variety  O.  umbellatum  being 
the  common  Star  of  Bethlehem  which  has 
become  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
the  East.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  trailing  bellflower,  Campanula  iso- 
pliylla,  which  is  known  as  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  iu  the  New  England  States. 


IET  your  tractor  have  a  filling 
of  Quaker  State  Tractor 
Oil — and  you’ll  see  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  way  she  goes  to 
work! 

She’ll  purr  with  a  sweeter 
hum,  she’ll  pull  with  a  smoother 
power,  and  she’ll  tear  along  day 
after  day  with  a  rarin’-to-go  pep! 

For  Quaker  State  Tractor  Oil 
is  made  for  the  job  of  keeping  a 
tractor  purring  its  prettiest  — 
made  especially  for  that  job  by 
Quaker  State  engineers.  Quaker 
State  Tractor  Oils  are  specialized 
tractor  oils — that’s  one  of  the  big 
reasons  why  Quaker  State  will 
give  your  tractor  smoother, 
sweeter,  silkier  lubrication. 
Here’s  the  other  reason  .  .  . 

Every  gallon  of  Quaker  State 
Tractor  Oil  is  made  from 
100%  pure  Pennsylvania  Grade 
Crude  Oil,  the  finest  crude  oil 
the  world  produces  —  and  be¬ 
yond  question  the  very  finest 


“base”  a  tractor  oil  can  have. 

See  for  yourself  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  Quaker  State  can  make  in 
the  performance  of  your  tractor. 
Go  to  your  dealer.  Buy  a  drum 
of  Quaker  State — you’ll  find  a 
grade  that’s  particularly  suited 
to  the  lubricating  system  of  your 
make  of  tractor. Then  fill  her  up. 
The  way  she  goes  to  work,  the 
way  she  pulls  and  the  way  she 
purrswill  tell  you  that  you’re  us¬ 
ing  lubrication  of  the  right  kind — 
the  kind  of  lubrication  thatmakes 
any  tractor  a  better  tractor! 

For  your  automobile  .  ,  . 

Remember — from  every  gallon 
of  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil,  super- 
refining  removes  the  quart  of 
non-lubricating  material  found  in 
every  gallon  of  ordinary  oil.  And 
in  its  place  you  get  a  quart  of  the 
finest  lubricant — an  extra  quart 
in  every  gallon!  Quaker  State 
Oil  Refining  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


Quaker  State 
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Specialized  Tractor  Oils 


Refined  from  100%  pure 


Pennsylvania  Grade-Crude 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 


The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  issued  the  following  crop  re¬ 
port  for  Pennsylvania  as  of  July,  showing 
condition  of  crops  in  per  cent  of  normal : 


July  1, 

July  1, 

10-yr. 

3930 

1929 

Av. 

Apples  . . . 

.  . .  50% 

39% 

55.8% 

Peaches  . . 

29 

44 

53.9 

Pears  .... 

...  53 

32 

55.7 

Grapes  . . . 

...  72 

62 

76.2 

“Apples  in  some  orchards  were  severe¬ 
ly  damaged  by  hail.  The  June  drop  is 
reported  to  be  quite  heavy,  but  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  good-sized,  clean  fruit 
Peach,  pear  and  cherry  prospects  are 
about  the  same  as  a  month  ago — less  than 
one-third  of  a  crop  of  peaches,  about 
three-fifths  of  a  crop  of  pears  and  less 
than  one-half  a  crop  of  cherries  is  ex¬ 


pected. 

“Grape  prospects  are  much  better  than 
for  other  fruits.  Pennsylvania  grape 
growers  on  July  1  expected  almost  three- 
fourths  of  a  full  crop.  This  forecast  is 
much  higher  than  last  year’s  crop  and 
slightly  above  the  1924-1928  average  pro¬ 
duction.  Prospects  vary  somewhat  in 
the  grape  belt.  Many  growers  anticipate 
a  bumper  crop,  while  frost,  particularly 
in  May,  did  more  or  less  damage,  in  a 
few  instances  destroying  the  entire  crop. 
The  condition  in  the  grape  belt  is,  how¬ 
ever,  substantially  higher  than  elsewhere 
in  the  State.” 

Many  of  us  did  not  expect  to  see  the 
apple  crop  prospects  decline  from  the 
June  1  estimate  but  rather  figured  on  a 
decided  increase.  However,  the  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service  probably  has  a  better 
cross  section  of  conditions  than  we  do. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  a  new  cir¬ 
cular,  No.  133,  on  “Raspberry  Disease 
Control.”  This  is  well  illustrated  and  is 
written  in  plain  language  that  is  easy  to 
understand.  The  circular  is  free  for  the 
asking. 

The  extension  plant  disease  specialists, 
after  a  check-up  of  part  of  their  orchard 
spray  work,  state  that  apple  scab  infec¬ 
tion'll!  Pennsylvania  is  less  in  1930  than 
in  1929.  A  survey  of  75  Pennsylvania 
orchards  in  June  gave  the  following : 

Orchards  sprayed  as  per  college  recom¬ 
mendations:  11.844  apples  counted,  .3% 
scabby;  9,805  leaves  counted,  .7%  scabby. 

Orchards  in  which  one  or  more  sprays 
were  omitted  :  2,572  apples  counted,  18% 
scabby  ;  2,638  leaves  counted,  12%  scabby. 

Unsprayed  orchards:  800  apples  count¬ 
ed,  46,6%  scabby;  1,102  leaves  counted, 
40%  scabby. 

A  further  note  from  the  plant  disease 
specialists  says  that  they  have  not  seen  a 
single  apple  orchard  but  what  fire  blight 
ranges  from  a  trace  to  severe  infection. 
All  quince  trees  seen  this  Spring  have 
been  severely  burned  by  this  disease. 
Pennsylvania  recommendations  are  that 
the  cankered  areas  left  by  this  disease  be 
cut  out  in  the  Winter  pruning.  Cutting 
out  the  small  blighted  twigs  during  the 
Summer  does  not  pay.  To  aid  in  con¬ 
trolling  this  disease,  avoid  excessive  ap¬ 
plications  of  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

One  Pennsylvania  pear  grower  is  like¬ 
ly  to  retire  from  pear  growing  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  ravages  of  blight  this  year. 
One  year  ago  this  Spring  he  tore  up  the 
sod  in  his  good-sized  14-year-old  pear  or¬ 
chard.  This  season  the  trees  were  still 
growing  strongly  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
cultivation  and  the  severe  general  attack 
of  fire  blight  had  killed  many  of  the  trees 
outright,  while  others  had  large  cankers 
on  their  trunks.  As  may  be  expected  the 
badly  injured  trees  were  not  Kieffers; 
this  variety  showed  very  little  blight,  but 
were  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite  and 
Seckel.  The  blight  has  been  very  severe 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  California 
pears  also.  The  New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  News  notes  that  the 
buds  of  the  Brackett  peach  experienced 
considerable  bud  killing  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  at  New  Brunswick.  This  is  a  yellow 
peach  of  the  Elberta  type  but  ripening 
a  few  days  earlier.  The  Rosebud  peach 
from  the  'New  Jersey  Station  is  said  to 
be  a  variety  for  the  roadside  stand  trade 
in  Southern  New  Jersey.  It  is  small  but 
flavor  and  quality  will  hold  it,  the  News 

claims.  „  ,  __  _  „ 

Another  item  from  the  New  Jersey  So¬ 
ciety  News  gives  an  interesting  slant  on 
why  one  customer  prefers  bushel  baskets 
to  barrels.  The  reason  is  that  he  will 
get  three  times  as  many  good  apples  in 
the  facers  in  the  bushels  as  in  the  one 
barrel.  It  would  hardly  be  necessary 
for  any  of  us  to  go  as  far  as  New  Jersey 
for  over-facing.  .  . 

According  to  Virginia  Fruit,  official  or- 
<>an  for  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society,  a  plan  is  being  organized  by 
which  many  of  the  leading  apple  import¬ 
ers  of  England  hope  to  develop  a  very 
substantial  plan  for  advertising  Virginia 
apples  in  the  English  markets  to  offset 
the  increasing  activity  of  competing  dis¬ 
tricts,  such  as  the  Northwest,  Australia 
and  others  that  are  advertising  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  The  present  plan  has 
been  advertised  under  the  head  ot  tne 
“Virginia  Advertising  Campaign,”  with 
Victor  O.  Sims  in  charge.  The  plan  con¬ 
templates  deducting  one  cent  per  barrel 
on  all  consignments  of  Virginia  apples 
handled  by  those  participating  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  SUDDS. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

From  the  fact  that  the  Grange  has 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  agricultural  education, 
and  early  in  its  history  urged  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  members  of  the  order  will  be 
interested  in  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  man  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the 
first  experimental  station  in  the  United 
States.  That  man  was  Samuel  William 
Johnson,  horn  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
July  3,  1S30,  and  receiving  his  education 
in  Lewis  County  of  the  Empire  State. 

In  Lowville,  the  county  seat  of  Lewis 
County,  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational 
institutions  of  the  State,  Lowville 
Academy.  Here  is  was  that  Samuel 
William  Johnson  received  the  training 
which  later  inspired  him  to  seek  addi¬ 
tional  instruction  in  his  chosen  field, 
chemistry.  After  leaving  Lowville  Acad¬ 
emy  lie  taught  school  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Lewis  County,  and  later  went  to  Yale 
College,  where  he  obtained  a  place  in 
the  Yale  laboratory. 

While  at  Yale  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  going  to  Europe  to  broaden  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  under  the  great 
German  chemist,  Liebig.  About  that  time 
the  first  agricultural  experimental  station 
in  the  world  was  established  at  Mochern, 
in  Germany.  After  two  years  study  in 
Germany,  Johnson  determined  to  return 
to  America  and  establish  a  similar  in¬ 
stitution  in  his  native  State,  New  York, 
at  Albany.  But  not  receiving  proper 
encouragement  he  turned  his  attention 
again  to  Yale  and  here  it  was  that  his 
dreams  came  true. 

After  his  return  from  Germany  he 
became  professor  of  analytical  chemistry 
at  Yale  in  the  Scientific  School  at  the 
University.  He  earnestly  strove  to  spread 
broadcast  among  farmers  the  many  new 
truths  evolved  in  agricutural  education, 
through  contributions  to  the  farm  press, 
through  lectures  and  through  correspon¬ 
dence. 

In  1857  he  issued  his  first  report  as 
chemist  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  this  being  the  pioneer 
report  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Prof. 
Johnson  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
agricultural  education  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  which  attracted  wide  attention. 
Later  he  compiled  the  substance  of  these 
lectures,  which  became  a  text  book  in 
agricultural  work  and  was  translated  into 
six  languages. 

In  1875  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
through  the  effort  of  Prof.  Johnson,  made 
an  initial  appropriation  for  a  State  ex¬ 
periment  station,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  new  world,  and  two  years  later  the 
station  became  a  reality.  At  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  many 
men  were  trained  by  Prof.  Johnson  to 
become  heads  of  like  institutions  in  other 
States.  It  would  be  hard  to  measure 
the  great  value  to  agriculture  which  had 
resulted  from  the  work  of  Samuel 
William  Johnson,  which  had  its  beginning 
in  the  little  workshop  in  his  father’s 
woodshed  on  the  farm  near  Deer  River, 
Lewis  County,  New  York,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  where  the  young  chemist 
made  his  initial  experiments. 

The  New  England  Lecturers’  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  at  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  August  25-28,  at  the  State 
College.  This  is  the  most  largely  attended 
lecturers’  conference  in  the  county,  as 
well  as  the  oldest.  The  remarkable 
strength  of  the  Grange  organization  in 
the  New  England  States  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  high  value  which  the  Granges  of 
that  secti.m  have  always  placed  ok  the 
work  of  the  lecturer.  James  C.  Farmer, 
lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  is  a 
product  of  New  England,  Mr.  Farmer  also 
being  master  of  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange.  He  is  one  of  the  best  lecturers 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Grange 
and  exerts  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
among  the  Grange  lecturers  of  the 
country,  constantly  inspiring  them  to 
better  service. 


Vegetable  Growers’  Tour 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  is  conducting  a  tour  of 
New  York  markets  and  Long  Island 
farms,  August  22  and  23,  1930. 

The  party  will  leave  the  Hotel  Times 
Square  (255  W.  43rd  Street)  at  3:15 
A.  M.  Friday  morning,  August  22,  by 
bus.  A  good  sleep  is  recommended  as  the 
best  preparation  and  a  day  trip  to  the 
city  will  give  time  for  this. 

The  tour  in  town  will  include  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Erie  piers  where 
perishable  produce  is  received  and  sold, 
the  auction  rooms,  the  wholesale  houses 
of  Washington  Street,  and  the  Walkabout 
farmers’  market  in  Brooklyn. 

After  the  market  trip,  vegetable  farms 
in  Nassau  County  will  be  visited.  Meals 
will,  of  course,  be  properly  interspersed 
and  the  day  will  close,  not  too  late,  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Farming-dale  where  the  over¬ 
night  stop  will  be  made. 

Saturday  morning  the  party  will  stop 
at  vegetable  farms  in  Suffolk  County  with 
County  Agent  W.  G.  Been,  and  the  last 
visit  will  be  at  the  Long  Island  Vegetable 
Research  Farm  at  Riverhead.  The 
return  trip  to  New  York  will  be  made 
in  ample  time  for  night  trains. 

The  entire  trip  is  to  be  made  by 
chartered  bus,  The  cost  for  hotel  (one 


night),  bus,  meals,  and  Farmingdale 
stop  will  be  around  $20.  This  does  not 
include  travel  to  and  from  New  York  or 
extra  time  in  the  city.  For  detailed 
program  and  reservations  (hotel  and 
bus),  address  Howard  Crandall,  417 
Hector  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— July  24  four  men  were 
injured  seriously  when  the  Fairchild 
cabin  seaplane  in  which  they  were  flying 
about  50  feet  above  Long  Island  Sound, 
off  Port  Washington,  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  fell  into  the  water,  with 
the  four  trapped  in  the  cabin.  They 
were  rescued  by  two  residents  of  the 
Summer  colony  of  Port  Washington, 
John  Thomas  and  Norman  Longbac-ker, 
who,  despite  the  storm,  went  out  to  the 
plane  in  canoes.  The  injured  are  Fred 
Ralph,  pilot,  and  Elton  Jewett,  mechanic, 
both  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  two  passen¬ 
gers,  John  Ottley  ond  Bromley  Stone, 
both  of  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

F.  II.  Phillips  of  No.  1901  Vyse  Ave¬ 
nue,  the  Bronx,  New  York,  the  first  flyer 
to  be  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  flying  an 
airplane  low  over  congested  districts  was 
held  in  $500  bail  .by  Magistrate  Doyle 
in  Flushing  July  24  for  trial  in  Queens 
Special  Sessions  Court.  Phillips  was 
arrested  on  complaint  of  Chief  Pilot 
Jack  Friedman  of  the  New  York  Police 
Air  Service,  who  charged  him  with  flying 
too  low  over  Flushing  Bay  and  College 
Point  July  13. 

Two-year-old  Albert  Wilson  Jr.  of  171 
Stanley  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was 
accidentally  shocked  to  death  in  his  home 
July  24  by  catching  hold  of  a  radio 
battery  and  an  improperly  insulated 
electric  lamp  wire  at  the  same  time. 

Jacob  Ivreitz,  42  years  old,  also  known 
as  Albert  and  as  Freeman,  of  4305  65th 
Street,  Woodside,  Queens,  and  Abraham 
Schafran,  62,  of  2111  67  th  Street, 

Brooklyn,  were  taken  to  the  Federal 
Building  July  26  for  arraignment  before 
United  States  Commissioner  Garret  W. 
Cotter,  accused  of  conspiracy  to  smuggle 
640  Swiss  watch  movements.  Bail  was 
set  at  $15,000  each,  and  a  hearing- 
scheduled  for  Aubust  7.  Unable  to 
furnish  bail,  the  defendants  were  locked 
up.  Named  in  the  complaint,  but  still 
at  liberty,  are  William  Vulcan,  who  had 
offices  with  Schafran  at  116  Nassau 
Street,  and  Wolode  Asaturov,  who  for¬ 
merly  lived  with  Schafran  in  Brooklyn. 
According  to  U.  S.  Attorney  Tuttle, 
Schafran  said  that  Asaturov  was  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Amtorg  Trading  Company, 
the  Soviet  business  representative  here, 
which  has  been  under  investigation  by 
the  Congressional  committee  on  Com¬ 
munist  activities. 

A  copy  of  a  fraud  order  against  the 
Chinese  Herb  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
its  head  and  other  members  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  issued  July  23  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  was  made 
public  July  26  by  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  through  Edward  F. 
Brown,  Special  Deputy  Health  Com¬ 
missioner.  Its  publication  by  the  Health 
Department,  he  explained,  is  in  further¬ 
ance  of  its  educational  campaign  against 
medical  quackery.  The  order  prevents  the 
company  which  had  been  operating  under- 
several  names,  from  doing  any  further 
business  through  the  mails.  The  post¬ 
master  at  San  Francisco  is  forbidden  to 
pay  any  money  orders  to  the  company 
and  is  directed  to  return  all  mail 
addressed  to  it  to  the  sender,  with  the 
words :  “Fraudulent.  Mail  to  this 

address  returned  by  order  of  Postmaster 
General.” 

Bob  Robinson,  32,  racing  driver  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  was  killed  July 
27  when  his  car  crashed  through  a  guard 
of  a  banked  turn  and  plunged  over  a 
50-foot  embankment  oil  the  Woodbridge 
Speedway,  a  board  track,  in  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

A  commercial  pilot  and  his  two  pas¬ 
sengers  who  paid  $3  apiece  for  a  few 
minutes  thrill  in  the  air  were  killed  at 
Matawan,  N.  J.,  July  27  when  the 
Stearman  biplane  in  which  they  were 
stunting  .suddenly  crashed  to  earth  from 
a  distance  of  about  700  feet. 

The  town  of  Refugio,  near  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  was  threatened  by  fire 
July  27  by  a  burning  gas  well  within  two 
blocks  of  the  business  district.  Three 
homes  ivere  destroyed.  The  gasser,  which 
had  covered  Refugio  and  surrounding 
country  with  a  blanket  of  brown  colored 
oil  sand  as  it  defied  control,  caught  fire 
July  26  and  the  blaze  was  visible 
a  distance  of  52  miles.  Residents  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  moved  their  homes 
several  days  before  because  of  fear  of 
fire  and  to  get  away  from  the  ever- 
widening  crater.  The  well  has  a  pressure 
of  2,200  lbs.  with  the  gas  production- 
estimated  from  50,000,000  to  140,000,000 
cubic  feet  daily.  Shortage  of  water  in 
the  town  made  the  fire  hazard  greater 
and  many  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  added  to  the  danger. 

Two  men  were  shot  and  killed  and 
another  was  fatally  wounded  as  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  after  robbing  the  Glen 
Cross  Bank,  Glen  Cross,  S.  D.,  of  $13,000 
July  28.  The  wounded  man  and  one  of 
the  slain  were  identified  by  P.  J.  Schriber, 
cashier  of  the  bank,  as  Melvin  Scranton 
and  George  A.  Anderson,  both  of  Timber- 
lake.  The  third  man  was  unidentified. 
The  three  men  flourished  pistols  as  they 
entered  the  bank  and  compelled  the 
cashier  to  hand  over  all  the  money  in  the 
vault.  The  men  escaped  to  the  street, 
but  the  cashier  took  a  revolver  from  his 


cage  and  killed  one  of  them  as  he  reached 
the  sidewalk.  Sheriff  Henry  Johnson, 
who  had -been  “tipped  off”  that  there  would 
be  a  robbery,  fired  from  cover,  killing  a 
second  man  and  probably  fatally  wound¬ 
ing  the  third.  The  shooting  of  the  bank 
bandits  was  the  first  telling  resistance  to 
a  series  of  bank  robberies  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

Two  men  were  injured  and  one  was 
overcome  by  alcohol  fumes  in  a  fire  that 
wrecked  one  of  the  main  buildings  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Chemical 
Company  at  Fairfield,  near  Baltimore, 
Md.,  July  28.  The  fire  was  accompanied' 
by  explosions,  which  occurred  at  two  or 
three  minute  intervals  as  the  flames  ran 
from  one  drum  of  chemicals  to  another. 
Near-by  buildings  and  homes  were  shaken 
by  other  explosions  which  resulted  when 
hot  steel  girders  .toppled  over  and  crashed 
into  tanks  of  gasoline.  The  loss  was 
estimated  at  $250,000. 

General  elections  in  Canada  July  28 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal 
government,  the  Conservatives  coming 
into  power.  Every  one  of  the  nine 
Provinces  showed  Liberal  defeat.  The 
forming  of  a  new  government  means  a 
loss  of  $500,000,000  in  trade  for  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  tariff 
plans  of  the  Conservatives. 

Fifteen  of  the  crew  of  the  sandsucker 
George  J.  Whelan  were  drowned  when 
the  dredge  capsized  in  Lake  Erie  near 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  July  29  during  a  squall. 
Six  survivors  were  rescued  two  hours 
after  the  vessel  went  down  by  the  collier 
Amasa  Stone,  bound  from  Buffalo  to 
Erie.  Six  Coast  Guard  vessels  were 
searching  the  lake  for  bodies  of  the 
victims,  only  one  being  recovered  during 
the  day.  Three  years  ago  the  sandsucker 
Howard  S.  Gherken  of  Buffalo  foundered 
off  Erie  Harbor  in  almost  the  same 
manner  with  a  loss  of  six  lives.  The 
Whelan,  formerly  the  Claremount,  sank 
in  the  Detroit  River  21  years  ago  when 
she  was  launched.  During  the  World 
War  she  was  in  service  as  a  freighter 
calling  at  British  ports. 

Judge  Arthur  M.  Robinson  decreed  in 
Probate  Court  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  July 
29  that  $8,346  in  securities  in  the  name 
of  Wiliam  Anderson,  who  died  February 
IS,  belong  to  the  South  Family  of 
Shakers,  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Anderson 
made  the  famous  Shaker  chairs  for  the 
family,  and  after  his  death  in  his  91st 
year  securities  in  his  name  were  found 
in  a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  Agricultural 
National  Bank  at  Pittsfield.  The  court 
found  that  when  Anderson  joined  the 
Shakers  at  the  age  of  12  he 'renounced 
all  rights  to  hold  property.  A  niece,  Eva 
R.  Schoene,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  was 
Anderson’s  only  relative. 

_A  new  airplane  flown  by  a  novice  fell 
loO  feet  into  a  marsh  near  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  airport  July  29,  killing  -the  flier 
and  his  companion.  Neither  of  the  fliers 
was  injured  severely  by  the  crash,  but 
were  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  safety  belts  before  .the  plane  caught 
fire  and  burned  them.  The  fliers  were 
Charles  E.  Anderson  Jr.,  29  years  old,  a 
L°s  Angeles  broker,  who  was  piloting 
the  plane,  and  George  A.  Morgan,  22,  of 
St.  Paul. 

WASHINGTON. — Customs  collections 
for  the  first  23  days  of  July  declined 
about  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  Efforts  by  im¬ 
porters  to  get  their  products  into  this 
country  before  the  new  tariff  duties  went 
into  effect  June  18  were  held  responsible 
for  the  decrease  by  officials.  Duties 
collected  in  the  first  23  days  of  Julv, 

1929,  were  $37,521,584.  Those  this  month 
have  totaled  only  $18,347,268.  Customs 
officials  however  expressed  no  concern. 
They  pointed  out  that  just  before  the 
tariff  act  went  into  effect,  approximately 
$30,407,000  was  collected  on  imports 
which  ordinarily  would  have  been  spread 
over  a  long  period. 

James  E.  Fenton,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Customs,  July  25  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  Australian  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  at  Canberra  amending  the 
tariff  on  imported  timber,  the  new  scale 
of  duties  to  go  into  operation  immediately. 
The  duty  on  logs  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  is  increased  by  -the  bill  to  20  -per 
cent  intermediate  and  30  per  cent  general, 
giving  preference  and  tariff  protection 
to  British  timber.  The  duty  on  saw-logs 
from  Oregon  also  is  increased. 

Automobile  accidents  caused  651  deaths 
in  78  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
during  the  four  weeks  ended  July  12, 

1930,  as  compared  with  635  during  the 
corresponding  period  ended  July  13,  1929, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
July  27.  In  the  year  ended  July  12,  1930, 
there  were  8,760  deaths  from  such  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  same  cities  as  compared 
with  7,912  in  the  52  weeks  ended  July 
13.  1929. 

<  Transoceanic  wireless  service  with 
China,  developed  with  American  aid  and 
under  joint  ownership  of  American  and 
Chinese  interests,  will  be  opened  within 
a  few  months,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  been  informed  in  a  report  just 
received  from  Harold  D.  Robinson,  Assis¬ 
tant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai. 
The  transmitting  station  will  be  at 
Cheng  ju,  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Shanghai.  It  is  expected  to  start  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Fall  and  will  start  a  direct 
service  between  Shanghai-San  Francisco, 
Shanghai-Berlin  and  Shangjhai-Paris 
American  cooperation  in  the  project,  it 
was  stated,  comes  as  the  result  of 
negotiations  between  American  radifi 
engineers  and  the  Chinese  Government 
which  began  in  1928. 
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Fungus  Attacks  Rambler 
Roses 

Strong  slioots  of  iny  Dorothy  Perkins 
roses  suddenly  die,  as  though  destroyed 
by  an  insect.  There  are  no  borers,  and 
I  find  no  evidence  of  insect  attack.  One 
of  the  dead  branches,  carefully  split, 
showed  some  very  small  silky  bodies,  like 
tiny  cocoons,  but  nothing  else  unusual. 
This  dying  of  these  roses  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral  here,  and  seems  especially  destruc¬ 
tive  to  Dorothy  Perkins.  w.  s.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  “small  bodies”  which  W.  S.  It. 
found  in  the  cane  were  the  eggs  of  the 
striped  tree  cricket.  If  you  will  refer 
back  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  25,  1914, 
page  629,  you  will  find  my  discussion  of 
this  cricket  with  an  illustration.  Al¬ 
though  the  insect  does  sometimes  injure 
raspberry  canes,  its  eggs  in  the  rose  were 
only  incidental.  The  real  trouble  with 
the  rose  is  a  fungus.  Dr.  Welch,  our 
plant  pathologist,  follows  with  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  this,  glenn  w.  iiebrick. 

I  have  examined  the  specimens  of  Dor¬ 
othy  Perkins  rose  from  W.  S.  R.,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  find  cankers  apparently 
caused  by  Coniotliyrium  species.  This 
fungus  is  becoming  quite  destructive  on 
roses,  and  deserves  more  study  than  it 
has  received  up  to  the  present.  I  have 
no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  control  ex¬ 
cepting  to  cut  out  the  cankered  areas  and 
burn  the  discarded  material.  The  regu¬ 
lar  spraying  operations  for  mildew  and 
black  spot  may  be  supplemented  by  early 


Just  across  the  driveway  are  some  more 
outcasts;  snowberry  ( Symphoricarpos) 
ash-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  sorbifolia)  giant 
knotweed  (Polygonum).  Life  is  too 
short  to  spend  trying  to  keep  those  with¬ 
in  bounds  in  an  ordinary  garden.  But 
they  grow  so  dense  it  makes  an  ideal 
chicken  shade,  and  the  hawks  have  never 
penetrated  it.  How  the  chickens  do  scut¬ 
tle  for  that  corner  when  they  hear  a 
hawk  whistle ! 

The  rock  garden  is  slowly  growing,  a 
bit  of  rock  and  pail  of  dirt  at  a  time. 
Yes,  the  Achillea  Cerise  Queen,  rosy  mil¬ 
foil  or  red  yarrow,  succeeds  well  as  a 
rock  plant,  but  some  way  it  doesn’t  seem 
like  a  rock  plant,  but  as  it  spreads  rapid¬ 
ly  in  the  border  I  think  I'll  let  it  remain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  rock  bed.  Some 
seeds  came  to  me  from  Colorado  marked 
“desert  daisy,”  so  these  occupy  one  sec¬ 
tion.  It  needs  numerous  white  flowers 
among  the  colors.  All  along  the  south 
side  the  crevices  are  being  filled  with 
soil  and  set  with  a  dwarf  Sedum,  per¬ 
haps  S.  sarmentosum.  and  this  just  seems 
to  belong  there.  I  have  two  other  Se- 
dums  and  the  promise  of  S.  acre,  the  gold¬ 
en  moss,  and  just  now  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  fascinating  than  making 
another  rock  garden  and  filling  it  with 
various  Sedums,  S.  album,  S.  stolonifera, 
S.  spurium  coccineum,  are  on  the  list  of 
plants  wanted.  I  find  seeds  of  these 
listed.  Are  they  easily  raised  from  seed? 

Saponaria  ocymoides  splendens  or  rock 
soapwort  has  started  freely  from  seed  and 
is  growing  finely.  I  can  tell  you  more 
about  it  later.  Helianthemum  hasn’t 
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done  as  well,  but  as  I  was  away,  caring 
for  mother  in  her  last  illness,  some  things 
died  for  lack  of  attention. 

The  Polemonium,  Jacob’s  ladder  or 
Greek  valerian,  is  pretty,  but  will  spread. 
The  best  amateur  gardener  I  ever  knew 
was  Partner’s  father,  and  he  used  to  re¬ 
move  the  bottom  from  an  old  dish  pan, 
sink  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  plant  things 
like  this  Polemonium  in  it,  and  then  they 
could  not  crowd  their  neighbors,  and 
being  kept  in  a  circle  were  really  pret¬ 
tier.  Deeper-rooted  aggressives  were 
kept  within  limits  by  planting  in  bottom¬ 
less  pails. 

The  English  Viola  cornuta  is  just  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom.  They  are  bushy  little 
plants  and  the  colorings  exquisite.  I  am 
using  these  as  a  border  to  the  new  tri¬ 
angular  bed,  and  inside  is  the  Cynoglos- 
sum  amabile ;  the  center  is  filled  with 
Alice  Tiplady  Gladiolus.  Yesterday  the 
idea  arrived  of  filling  the  center  with 
Iceland  poppies.  I  am  filled  with  the 
idea  of  getting  some  freshly  ripened  seed 
to  sow  this  Fall,  as  it  seems  to  germi¬ 
nate  better. 

This  Cynoglossum  we  are  using  every¬ 
where  and  wonder  how  we  gardened  with¬ 
out.  When  anything  has  failed  in  go 
the  Chinese  forget-me-nots,  and  in  a 
short  time  there  is  a  patch  of  heaven’s 
own  blue. 

The  Chinese  “fragrant  tree  fern”  is 
an  Artemisia,  we  are  sure ;  just  now  it 
appears  to  be  like  the  description  of  A. 
lactiflora,  the  hawthorn-scented  mug- 
wort.  Just  now,  too,  they  are  full  of 
buds,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  so 


much  growth,  height  4*4  feet  and  very 
bushy. 

The  masculine  members  of  the  family 
look  oftenest  at  the  mullein  pink,  Agros- 
temma  coronaria.  Jack  says  he  likes 
them  because  the  foliage  and  flowers  seem 
to  belong  together.  These  are  sometimes 
called  rose  campion,  but  we  are  watching 
a  x’ose  campion  grown  from  seed  from 
England  and  it  is  a  trailing  plant  of 
gray-green  foliage.  Who  can  name  it? 

MOTHER  BEE. 

R.  N.-Y. — “Standardized  Plant  Names” 
gives  Lychnis  coronaria  (formerly  called 
Agrostemma  coronaria)  as  the  rose  cam¬ 
pion.  This  is  not  trailing  in  habit. 


Apple  Blotch  Troublesome 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  spray  to  con¬ 
trol  blotch  in  apples?  I  have  sprayed 
five  times  up  to  this  date ;  still  my  apples 
are  blotched.  I  use  2*4  lbs.  of  Milestone, 
5  lbs.  of  lime  and  2  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  and  my  apples 
are  badly  blotched  each  year.  j.  L. 

Illinois. 

Apple  blotch  infection  may  take  place 
several  weeks  before  the  disease  appears, 
so  preventive  measures  must  be  taken  in 
advance.  Bordeaux  mixture,  4-5-50,  is 
still  the  standard  preparation,  but  con¬ 
centrated  lime-sulphur.  1  to  50  is  found 
useful  and  damages  foliage  less  than  Bor¬ 
deaux. 
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spray  during  the  dormant  season.  This 
might  possibly  help,  although  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  is  only  a  guess,  d.  s.  welch. 


Farm  Flowers  in  Mid¬ 
summer 

The  first  purple  Achimene  bloomed  in 
the  south  window  of  the  living-room  to¬ 
day.  Some  way  this  seems  to  belong 
there ;  its  bronzy  green  foliage,  and  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  are  refreshing  to  look  upon. 

On  the  upper  shelf  are  seven  seedlings 
of  Mimosa  pudica,  the  sensitive  plant; 
every  seed  grew  and  I  have  potted  them 
off  for  floral  gifts.  Especially  the  young 
folks  love  to  watch  them  fold  their  leaves 
and  droop  at  a  touch  or  jar.  My  Arkan¬ 
sas  neighbor  said,  “Oh,  the  touch-me- 
not.”  I  think  it  grew  wild  there  as  it 
does  in  Texas.  Its  foliage  is  finely  cut 
and  its  pink-mauve  flowers  are  pretty  and 
seed  pods  interesting,  so  we  use  it  as  a 
pot  plant.  . 

Monday  we  went  for  a  ride.  Have  you 
got  your  trowel?”  Certainly  I  have  and 
as  a  result  brought  home  some  wild  sin¬ 
gle  pink  roses,  Rosa  blanda,  the  smooth 
rose,  I  think. 

The  boys  know  mother’s  trowel  goes 
everywhere,  and  from  one  trip  I  brought 
home  a  Phlox  new  to  me ;  it  is  much  like 
P.  divaricata  except  its  blossoms  are  a 
bright  rose  color  and  the  leaves  are  broad¬ 
er.  Is  it  Phlox  ovata,  wildling  or  an 
escape?  It  grew  all  around  in  an  old,  old 
cemetery,  taking  possession  as  the  moss 
pink  does  in  others.  Others  brought  home 
are  Canada  field  lilies,  Myosotis  palus- 
tris  or  swamp  forget-me-not  and  the 
dainty  pale  Corydalis. 

Errol  has  discovered  a  place  for  a  fern 
bed  and  is  happily  filling  it  from  his 
trips.  It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  house, 
north  of  the  syringa,  and  a  plum  tree 
shades  it  on  the  east  side.  It  has  just 
been  a  spot  to  keep  free  from  weeds  and 
in  all  these  years  I  never  saw  what  an 
ideal  place  it  was  for  a  fern  bed  ! 

This  kitchen  bouquet  is  a  new  combi¬ 
nation,  Christmas  fern,  white  perennial 
peas  and  Cambridge  Scarlet  bee  balm  or 
Monarda.  The  flowers  keep  well  and  do 
not  litter  as  some  flowers  do. 

But  let  us  look  in  the  garden.  My 
double  poppies  are  the  loveliest  I  ever 
had  and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Each  year  I 
mark  my  choicest  blooms ;  Snowball,  a 
white  string;  American  Flag,  a  red  and 
white ;  Black  Prince,  a  black ;  Cardinal, 
with  Christmas  cord ;  then  there  is  shrimp 
pink,  orchid  color  and  the  gem  of  the  bed 
is  evidently  a  hybrid  between  Black 
Prince  and  Cardinal,  an  unusual  shade. 
All  inferior  plants  are  removed  as  soon 
as  they  finish  blooming. 

These  “smaller  editions”  are  Mexican 
Zinnias ;  they  are  all  ready  budded  and 
seem  to  grow  even  freer  than  their  larger 
relatives. 

This  has  certainly  been  a  great  year 
for  growth.  June  was  so  lavish  of  heat 
and  rain,  and  although  the  tallest  varie¬ 
ties  of  hardy  Asters  are  rated  as  four  feet 
tall  in  most  catalogs,  Mrs.  Raynor  is  al¬ 
ready  six  feet  tall  and  still  growing, 
while  the  English  water  flag  is  rated  as 
three  feet  high  and  mine  are  taller  than 
I,  five  feet  three  inches.  Everyone  asks 
about  that  tropical  looking  plant.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  plants  in  the 
garden. 


PPM*! 


A  four-row  cultivator  like  this,  fueled 
with  Socouy  products,  will  cover  65 
acres  a  dau. 


SIXTY-FIVE  ACRES  A  DAY 
WITH  SOCONY 


FIFTEEN  acres  a  day  with  a  two-row  cultivator 
pulled  by  three  or  four  horses;  eight  acres,  with  a 
one-row  cultivator  and  two  horses.  But  sixty-five 
acres,  at  4  miles  an  hour,  with  a  four-row  cultivator, 
may  be  covered  when  the  best  motor  fuel  and  the 
proper  lubricant  are  used. 

New  York  and  New  England  acreage  farmers  have 
come  to  recognize  that  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  and 
Socony  Aircraft  Oil  are  exactly  what  they  require  for 
this  purpose.  They  know  also  that: 

Mica  Axle  Grease,  made  for  axle  lubrication  on 
wagons  and  farm  machinery,  is  of  the  best  grease 
stock  and  ground  mica,  that  it  fills  up  the  pores  and 
crevices  of  the  axle  and  forms  a  hard,  bright,  smooth 
coating  that  reduces  friction. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  preserves  harness  and  leath¬ 
er.  It  is  pure  mineral  oil  and  cannot  turn  rancid.  It 
does  not  destroy  the  stitching  since  it  contains  no 
acid.  It  penetrates  the  leather  and  lasts  longer. 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is  a  quick-acting 
oil  adapted  to  close-fitting  bearings.  It  is  free  from 
gum,  and  is  anti-rust  and  anti-corrosive. 

In  addition,  farmers  find  it  pays  to  put  the  follow¬ 
ing  Socony  products  to  work  for  them:  Ruddy  Har¬ 
vester  Oil .  .  .  Socony  Household  Oil .  .  .  Socony  Turex 
Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines)  Socony  Motor  Oil .  .  . 
Aircraft  Oil  .  .  .  Yerdol  Summer  Spray  .  .  .  Socony 
990A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords  .  .  .  Socony  Disinfectant 
. . .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl. 


False  indigo,  Baptisia,  is  another  thrif¬ 
ty  grower ;  its  dark  green  pea-shaped 
foliage  makes  an  excellent  background 
hut  it  is  elbowing  its  neighbors  there, 
and  must  be  removed  from  plants  of 
more  delicate  growth. 

I  have  been  guilty  of  giving  away  false 
dragon-head,  Pliysostegia,  but  that  does 
increase  so  rapidly  that  I  shall  try  to  dig 
up  every  bit  and  use  it  for  naturalizing 
along  my  bog. 


SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW 


YORK 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 


July  31,  1930. 


MILK 

August  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.68%;  2B, 
$1.93 14  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
514c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80; 
Class  2,  $1.80;  Class  3,  $1.70. 


Creamery. 


BUTTER 

fresh  fancy.. $0.38 


@$0.3814 


Extra,  02  score  . 

.2,714  @  .37% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.341/2  @  .37 

Seconds  . 

.321/2  @  .33% 

Lower  grades . 

.31%  @  .32 

Ladles  . 

.24  @  .271/2 

Packing  stock  . 

.21%  @  .23 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.40  @  .401/2 

Extra  . 

.39%®  .391/2 

Firsts . 

.351/2  @  .39 

Seconds  . 

.33 1/2  @  .341/2 

Centralized  . 

.32  @  .36 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 

$0.26 

.25 

Average  run  . 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .  . 

.18 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . . 

$0.39  @$0.40 

Average  extras  . 

.30  @  .34 

Extra  firsts  . 

.24  @  .28 

Firsts  . 

.22  @  .23 

Pacific-  Coast  whites  . . . 

.30  @  .38 

Mixed  colors  . 

.31  .  @  .36 

Gathered  best  . 

.29  @  .31 

Fair  to  good . 

.20  @  .23 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb.  ... 

_ $0.33  @$0.36 

Fair  to  good  . 

. 23  @$0.31 

Roosters  . 

. 14  @  .19 

Fowls  . 

-  .22  @  .28 

1  hicks  . .  .  .  . 

. 13@  .18 

Turkeys  . . .  . . 

. 25  @  .44 

Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

_  ,20@  .40 

Dark  doz . 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls.  lb . 

. $0.1 7  @$0.22 

Chickens  . 

. 30  @  .35 

Roosters  . 

. 16@  .17 

I  hicks  . 

. 15@  .16 

Geese  . . . 

. 10@  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 15  @  .20 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  .  . . 

. $7.00@$7.25 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

.  9.00@12.00 

Common  to  good 

.  6.00@  8.50 

Sheep  . 

.  3.00@  4.00 

Lambs  . 

Ilogs  .  8.50@10.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . $0.U@$0.13 

Good  to  choice . 07@  .10 

Steers,  100  lbs . 1G.00@17.50 

Bulls  . 11.00@11.50 

Cows  . 10.00@13.50 


POTATOES 

Va.  and  Md.,  bbl . . $1.50@$2.00 


L.  I.,  bbl . 1.25@  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.40@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bu . 50@  .60 

Carrots,  'bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Celery,  doz . 15@  .65 

Cucumbers,  bu . 40@  1.75 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.25@  2.00 

Horseradish,  'bbl . 5.00@  7.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.75@  3.00 

Okra,  bu .  1.25@  3.00 

Onions, 

Mass.,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag. .  1.35@  1.50 
Orange  County,  yellow, 

50-lb,  bag . 65  @  .85 

,Ty.,  white  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.75 

Yellow  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Iowa,  yellow  100-lb.  bag  . .  1.75@  2.00 

Peas,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  2.25 

Radishes,  100  bc-hs .  1.25@  2.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bc-hs . 1.50@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 25@  1.50 

Squash,  new,  bu . 50@  1.00 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Sweet  corn  100  .  1.00@  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 2.00@  3.00 


dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs . $8.50@10.00 

Pea  .  6.50@  6.75 

Red  kidney  . 11.50@11.75 

White  kidney  .  9.50@  9.75 

Yellow  eye  .  7.25 

fruits 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.25@$1.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 15@  .25 

Cherries,  12-qt.  bskt . 1.25  @  1.75 

Currants,  qt . 15@  .20 

Gooseberries,  qt . 07 @  .12 

Huckleberries, 

Nova  Scotia,  qt . 15@  .25 

Md.,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt.  ..  .15@  .25 

Jersey  cultivated,  qt . 30@  .50 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 


Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  .  , 

.  1.50@ 

3.00 

bn  . . 

.  1.50@ 

3.00 

S.  C.,  crate  . 

.  1.50® 

2.75 

bu . 

.  1.50® 

2.50 

N.  C..  bu . 

.  1.50@ 

3.00 

%  bushel . . 

.  L00@ 

1.25 

Crate  . 

.  1.50@ 

3.00 

Jersey  crate  or  bu.  . 

. 60  @ 

2.00 

14  bushel  . 

. 50  @ 

1.00 

Raspberries,  pt . . 

Watermelons,  carload 

. 10@ 

.20 

_ 230.00@525.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  ..  $27.00 @28.00 
No.  2  . 24.00@26.00 


Clover  mixed  . 

.  20.00@25.00 

Straw  rye . 

.  15.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

.  14.00@15.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red  bu . 

. $1.01% 

No.  1  Dark  Spring . 

.  1.06% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

.  1.05% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

. 46% 

Rye  . 

.  63% 

Barley . 

. 67% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . 

. $0.18 

Grade  B  . 

. 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

$0.44@$0.45 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.45  @  .48 

Gathered  . 

.35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .... 

.45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.35  @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 

Peaches,  doz . 

.30  @  .50 

String  beans,  lb . 

.15  @  .20 

Green  peas,  lb . 

.25  @  .35 

Buffalo  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  have  advanced.  Live 
Iioultry  is  in  large  supply  and  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints,  40  to  41c:  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  35  to  37c;  undergrades,  33c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  daisies,  21c;  longhorn,  21  to  22c; 
brick,  24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  30c;  grade  A.,  31 
to  34c;  grade  B..  27  to  28c;  grade  C.,  22c; 
nearby  at  mark,  28  to  32c;  western,  22  to  24c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  22 
to  29c;  chickens,  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19c;  ducks,  20c;  turkeys,  31  to  34c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  weak;  fowls,  16  to  21c;  broilers,  16  to 
28c;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  17  to  21c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Wil¬ 
liams  Red,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $i.40;  Transparents, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  Duchess.  75c  to  $1.25;  Red 
Streak,  Climax,  75c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.75;  Va.,  bbl., 
$2.25  to  $3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $7;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10. 
Onions,  steady;  homegrown,  bu..  $1.50;  Cal., 
yellow,  50-lb.  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.40;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Blackberries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  $3.75 
to  $4.25;  cherries,  42-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  85e;  cur¬ 
rants,  qt.,  10  to  14c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  15  to 
20c;  grapes.  Cal.,  Malaga,  box,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $2.50  to  $3;  honeydews. 
Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  huckleberries,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $6  to  $6.25;  peaches,  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  pears,  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
raspberries,  red,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  black,  13  to 
18c;  purple,  13  to  15c;  watermelons,  20  to  70c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis..  $1.35  to 
$3.25;  beans,  green,  wax,  12-lb.  bskt.,  25  to 
50c;  Lima  beans,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  beets,  bu.,  75 
to  90c:  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  carrots,  doz. 
bclis.,  20  to  35c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
celery,  doz.,  30  to  90c;  corn,  doz.,  15  to  45c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  eggplant,  La., 
hamper.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate, 
25  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
peas,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  peppers,  La.,  bu.  hamper, 
$1.25  to  $2;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  30c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  50e;  spinach,  bu., 
65  to  90c;  squash,  bu.,  $1.50;  tomatoes,  6-lb., 
bskt.,  50  to  75c;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $4; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2;  doz.  qt.  cans,  $8.75  to  $9;  sugar, 
lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $16 
to  $17;  clover,  $15  to  $16;  oat  straw,  $13  to 
$15;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $23.50;  standard 
middlings,  $24:  red-dog,  $32.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein.  $37 ;  oilmeal,  32  per  cent, 
$40.50;  hominy,  $31;  gluten,  $33.05;  oatfeed, 
$9.30;  Timothy  seed,  bn.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  Al¬ 
falfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14;  clover, 
$13  to  $14.50.  C.  II.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Comparatively  low  prices  have  continued  to 
prevail  at  Boston  on  most  fresli  produce.  Ap¬ 
ples,  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  lettuce,  potatoes 
and  Summer  squash  were  unusually  difficult  of 
disposal  throughout  the  week. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate,  market  weak.  Native  Astraclians, 
Transparents,  best,  $1  to  $2;  poorer  low  as  25c 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  and  Del.,  25  to  75c.  Wil¬ 
liams,  large,  $1  to  $1.25;  poorer  low  as  75c  bu. 
bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  35  to  60c;  shell,  $1.75  to 
$2.25  std.  bu.  box 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate, 
market  weak.  Native,  18  bclis.,  20  to  35c;  cut 
off.  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  mod¬ 
erate;  32-qt.  erts.,  native,  15  to  20c;  N.  S.,  IS 
to  20e  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow;  na¬ 
tive,  25  to  40c  bu.  bcx. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bc-hs..  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
erts..  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Va.,  cut.  off,  25 
to  75c  bn. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  75c  to  $1.25;  yellow,  $1.35  to  $1.85 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  best,  $2  to  $4,  poorer  low  as  50c  std. 
bu.  box.  Va.,  bu.,  mostly  75c.  Md.,  bu.  hpr., 
S5c  to  $1  25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  IS  beads.  25  to  50c  Std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $4.  N.  Y.,  erts.,  10 
to  50c. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate. 


native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  100  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peas.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Me., 
mostly  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  bag.  N.  Y.,  75c  to 
$1.50  bu.  bskt.:  Wash.,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Va.,  bl)l.,  $2.50  to  $3.15. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  40  to  60  bchs.,  50  to  85c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  Summer,  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  li.li.,  15  to  25c  lb.  Ark.,  lugs,  $1.50 
to  $2.25.  Md..  G-bskt.  erts.,  $1.50  to  $2.  N.  J., 
20-qt.  erts.,  75c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  market  firm.  No. 
1  Timothy.  $27.75;  eastern,  $19.50  to  $25;  clover 
mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm;  creamery  extras,  37c; 
firsts,  33(4  to  35 (4c;  seconds,  31  to  33c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  41  to  43e:  white  extras,  40c; 
fresh  eastern,  34  to  37c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25  to  26c.  N.  Y.,  fresli,  19  to  19(4c. 
Western  fresh,  18  to  18(4e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7  to 
$7.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  generally  firm:  trading  light. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  23  to  24e;  (4  blood,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  (4  blood,  combing,  30 
to  31c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to  77c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  (4  blood,  combing,  65  to 

70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  % 

blood,  combing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  55  to  58c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  55  to  59c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal;  market  weak; 
some  sales  25  to  50c  lower;  demand  very  slow. 
Bulk  of  sales,  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  fully  normal, 
excepting  bulls  which  are  in  rather  light  sup¬ 
ply.  Bulls  about  steady;  cows  50c  to  $1  lower; 
vealers  weak  with  some  sales  lower  grades  50c 
lower;  demand  fair  for  bulls;  very  slow  for 
other  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $7; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8.50  to  $12; 
cull  and  common,  $6  to  $8.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  fully  normal;  market 
■weak;  demand  slow.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal;  market 
about  steady  on  good  and  choice  grades;  lower 
grades  weak  with  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower. 
Demand  fair  for  better  grades,  slow  for  Olliers. 
Choice,  head.  $190  to  $210;  good,  $155  to  $190; 
medium,  $100  to  $120;  common,  $60  to  $90. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

( Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  provision  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  38c;  best  dairy,  lb., 

40c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz..  33c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
28c:  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c:  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb..  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  8c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  ttie  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  4-qt.  bskt.,  25c; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  currants, 
pt.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  5c;  new  carrots, 
bch.,  5c;  celery,  3  bclis.,  25c:  cucumbers,  10  for 
25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  6c;  horse¬ 
radish,  pt..  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek, 
bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head.  7c;  home-grown 
lettuce,  3  bclis.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs.,  25c; 
onions,  green.  3  bclis.,  10c;  potatoes,  new.,  pk., 
33c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.25; 
parsley,  bell..  5c;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  25c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  10c;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt..  30c;  blackberries,  qt.,  20c;  radishes. 
3  bclis.,  10c;  tomatoes,  4  lbs..  25c;  salsify,  bcli., 
10c;  string  beans,  3  qts.,  25c;  sauerkraut,  2 
qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
qt..  8e;  green  peas,  4  qts.,  30c. 

Plants. — Cabbage  plants,  doz.,  20c;  tomato 
plants,  doz.,  30c;  pepper  plants,  doz.,  30c;  aster 
plants,  doz.,  30c;  geranium  plants,  each.  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  32c; 
live  poultry,  light,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb.,  28c; 
ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  Poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
38e;  dressed  poultry,  light,  lb.,  34c;  ducks, 
lb.,  35e;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30e;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb..  28c;  lamb  chops,  11)., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb..  40c:  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
35c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork, 
lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin  steak, 

lb.,  40c:  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  -15c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  baby  chicks,  each,  12e;  popcorn, 

lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb..  25c;  maple  syrup, 

gal.,  $2;  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  hickorynuts,  lb.,  15c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables.  —  Beets,  doz.  bclis., 
25  to  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $2.25  to  $3;  celery,  doz.  bclis.,  90c  to  $1; 
cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.50;  corn,  Golden 
Bantam,  doz.,  45c;  corn,  sweet,  doz.  ears,  40 
to  50c;  green  onions,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  20c;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  kale,  bu.,  50c;  kohlrabi, 
doz.  bclis.,  30  to  40c;  lettuce.  Boston,  head, 
ert.,  50  to  65c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25c;  lettuce, 
curly,  ert.,  50  to  60c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  20c:  radishes, 
100  bclis.,  50  to  60c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bclis.,  30  to 
35c;  romaine.  doz.  bchs..  25  to  30c;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75c;  spinach,  bu..  60  to  75c;  string  beans, 
12-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
50  to  65c;  tomatoes,  li.h.,  12-lb.  bskt.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  tomatoes,  12-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
turnips,  12-11).  bskt.,  50  to  70c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Red 
Astraclian,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Red  Astrachan. 
bskt.,  75  to  SOc;  Yellow  Transparent,  bskt.,  75 
to  80c;  cherries,  red,  sour,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  cur¬ 
rants,  black,  lb.,  15c:  currants,  red,  lb.,  8  to 
10c;  gooseberries,  lb.,  10c;  peaches,  early  white, 
bskt.,  50c;  raspberries,  black,  ert.,  $5  to  $6; 
raspberries,  Shaffer,  ert.,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  rasp¬ 
berries,  red,  ert.,  $8  to  $9. 

Live  Poultry.- — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to  25c; 
light,  lh.,  20  to  21e;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  fowls,  light,  lb., 
18c;  roosters,  lb..  15  to  18c;  ducks,  lb.,  18c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.- — Eggs,  fancy,  in  eases,  28 
to  32e;  eggs,  grade  A,  30c;  eggs,  grade  B,  28e; 


eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  30c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  45 
to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.00@$S.75 

Nlediuiii  .  6.25®  S.00 

Common  .  4.25 @  6  25 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  7.75@  S  75 

Medium  .  6.00®  7.75 

Heifers,  oOO  to  850,  good  .  6.50®  7  r>i> 

Common  and  medium  .  4  00@  6  50 

Cows,  good  .  5.50®  6.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.00®  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  6.50®  7L5 

Cutter  and  medium  .  4.50®  6  50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice..  8. 25®  10  00 

Medium  .  o.25@  s.25 

Lull  and  common  .  3.00®  0.25 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  choice.  6.00(h)  8  00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00@  6.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  cli. .  .$9.35®$9.75 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch...  9.60®  9.90 
Med.  Wts.;  200  to  250,  good  and  ch.  9.15®  </<)(> 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch..  8.50®  9]go 
.k)--  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  6.75®  7.50 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  8.85®  9.40 
SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  choice ...  $7. 50®  $9  00 

Medium  . .  6.00®  7.:>0 

Common,  all  wts .  3.75®  6.00 

llg.  weth..  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch..  3.25®  6.00 

Ewes,  00  to  120,  med.  to  ch . 2.50®  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.25®  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 1.00®  2.E(J 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.,  Md.  and  Del.  Transparents  U  S 
1.  2 (4-in.  up,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  2-in.  up,  75c'  to 
81;  poorer  and  small,  50  to  75c;  Williams  Reds 
V"  2-4'in->  $1-50  to  $1.65;  un¬ 

classified,  W  Va.,  2(4 -in..  90c  to  $1.25;  l%-in„ 
t°  60c,  Del.,  2-in.,  75c  to  $1;  poorer,  low  as 
duchess,  W.  Va.  and  Va.  Commercials, 
-  ,-4-in..  $l.-o  to  $1.50;  Pa.  Transparents,  U.  S'. 
J*®-1-  2V*:in"  ®1-r,°;  2-ill.  up,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
N.  J.  A  llliams  Red,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.,  $1.25 
to  $l.o0;  Starr,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  beans,  N.  J 
green,  bu.  liprs.,  90c  to  $1;  wax,  fair,  50  to 
10c;  cabbage,  N.  J.,  1  y2  bu.,  75  to  85e;  celerv, 
N.  1  2-3  erts.,  $2  to  $2.25;  cucumbers,  Md. 

bu.  bst„  $l.(o  to  $2.50;  liprs.,  $1.50  to  $•'• 
poorer  low  11s  $1.25;  cherries,  N.  Y.,  32-qt  erts  ’ 
red  and  black,  sour,  $4  to  $4.25;  sweet,  $3.25  to 
$4.o0;  currants,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  street  sales, 
84.. >0  to  $0;  green  corn,  Ohio,  Marietta  district 
1  j  bu.  hpr.,  fair  to  ord.,  SOc  to  $1.50;  huckle¬ 
berries  street  sales.  Pa.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $6.50  to 
$i:  lettuce,  V  V.,  2-doz.  erts.  Big  Boston  tvpe, 
40  10  80c:  romaine.  75c;  onions,  N.  J.,  bu  liprs 
yellow,  $1;  peaches,  Ga.,  bu.,  Elbertas,  U  s’ 
L  2in-  «,P.  $3;  few,  $2.75;  1%-in., 

/2  bu-  Elbertas,  2-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.60: 
6s,  Elbertas  U.  S.  No.  1,  large,  $2.50:  tiled, 
to  small,  $2  to  $2.25;  S.  C.  6s.  U.  S.  No.  1, 

Elbertas.  fair  quality,  some  slack,  large,  $2.50: 
med..  $2.25;  %  bu.  Belles,  1%  to  2-in.,  $1.25 
E  bertas.  1%  to  2-in.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  N.  C.!  bu 
Elbertas,  unclassified,  2-in.  up,  $1.90;  peppers, 
N.  u.,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  finger,  $1;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bbls.,  Cobblers,  E.  S.  Va.  and  Md..  U. 
S.  No.  1,  $2.90  to  $3.15;  few  low  as  $2  75 • 
most iy  around  $3;  N.  .1.,  120-lb.  sacks,  Cob- 
blers.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.10;  sweet  potatoes, 
Ga.,  bu.  tubs,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $3;  U  S. 

No  2,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  bbls.,  yellows,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  few  sales,  $8.50  to  $9;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $5.50; 
tomatoes,  Ohio,  climax  bskt.,  No.  1,  best  $1.50 
n?  Eo.  2,  60c  to  $1.15;  watermelons,  Ga., 

Tom  V  atsons  and  Dixie  Belles,  30  to  32-lb  av 
oO  to  00c ;  28  to  30  lbs.,  40  to  50c;  26  to  28 

lbs.,  30  to  40c;  24  to  26  lbs.,  25  to  30c-  egg¬ 

plant,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  N.  C., 
long,  $1  to  $1.25.  ’ 

Eggs.— Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  20  to 
--c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  23  to  24c;  nearby 
hennery  whites,  25  to  26c. 

Poult!  y.- — Live  heavy  liens.  24c;  med.,  23c; 
Leghorns.  16  to  18c;  colored  springers,  26  to 
32c;  Leghorns,  21  to  24c;  old  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  15  to  20c;  old  geese,  10c;  Spring  geese, 
20  to  22c;  turkeys,  18  to  24c  lb.;  common 
pigeons,  35  to  45c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed 
hens,  3ic;  liog-dressed,  31c  lb. 


Ohio  Market  Prices 

YOUNGSTOWN 

Butter.— Creamery  firsts,  38%c;  creamery  ex- 
tras,  Hioc.  Cheese.— N.  Y.  State,  new,  23c; 
,  ■  * '  ^mte,  old.  34c.  Oleo. — Vegetable  fat, 
18(4c;  animal  fat,  22  (4  e.  Eggs.— Fresh,  27c. 
J  oul try. — Live,  heavy  hens,  23  to  24c;  Leghorn 
liens,  15  to  18c;  stags  and  roosters,  12  to  14c; 
colored  broilers,  24  to  27c;  Leghorn  broilers,  17 
to  20c.  Dressed.— Heavy  hens,  30  to  31c;  Leg- 
honi  liens,  26  to  28c;  stags  and  roosters,  23  to 
-oc;  heavy  broilers,  35  to  36e;  Leghorn  broilers, 
30  to  32c.  Apples,  basket,  50  to  75c;  black¬ 
berries,  bu.,  $6.50  to  $7;  pears,  bskt.,  75c;  rasp¬ 
berries,  black,  bu.,  $7.50  to  $8;  potatoes,  new, 
hskf.,  7oc;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  35c;  peas,  bskt., 

CLEVELAND  PRODUCE 


Butter.— Extras,  39(4c;  extra  firsts,  39(4  e. 
Eggs. — Extras,  26c;  firsts,  20c.  Poultry.  — 
Weak;  fowls,  22  to  23c;  medium,  22c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  15  to  18c;  heavy  springes,  22  to  26c; 
over  3  lbs.,  26  to  30c;  Leghorn  springers.  18 
to  21c;  ducks,  10  to  20c;  old  cocks,  15  to  16c; 
geese,  20e.  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  Ohio 
stock.  Apples,  (4  bu.  bskts.,  40  to  75c;  beans, 
V2  bu.  bskt.,  green,  best,  75  to  90e;  poor,  low 
as  60c;  wax,  50  to  75e;  beets,  (4  bu.  bskt.. 
topped,  40  to  50e;  bchd.,  75e  to  $1  doz.  bclis.: 
blackberries,  32-qt.  ert.,  $4.50  to  $5;  cabbage, 
lettuce  bskts.,  35  to  50c;  carrots,  bchd.,  8  to 
15c  bch.;  topped,  (4  bu.  bskt.,  50  to  75e;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  stalk  bchs.,  25  to  35c;  jumbos,  45c; 
2-doz.  bch.  bskts.,  thirds.  $1.50  to  $1.65;  corn, 
white,  20  to  25c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  25  to 
30e ;  cucumbers,  bskts.,  fancy,  24s  and  30s,  h.h., 
$1  to  $1.50;  field  grown,  75c  to  $1;  culls,  50 
to  60c:  currants,  32-qt.  ert.,  reds.  84  to  $j.25; 
few,  $4.-50;  head  lettuce,  bskts.,  Big  Boston,  35 
to  50e;  leaf  lettuce,  supplies  light,  demand 
moderate;  lettuce  bskts,  35  to  SOc;  romaine.  30 
to  35c;  onions,  bclid.,  5  to  8c;  parsley.  2-doz. 
bch.  bskt.,  70  to  85c;  peas,  (4  bu.  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1;  peppers,  pk.  bskt.,  best,  75c;  radishes, 
2-doz.  bch.  bskt.,  small,  round.  35  to  50c;  rasp¬ 
berries.  32-qt.  ert.,  black,  $7.50  to  $8;  peaches, 
early  clings,  pk.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  spinach,  let¬ 
tuce  bskt.,  25  to  SOc;  squash,  Summer,  bskts., 
50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  h.h.,  medium 
and  wrapped,  $1.35;  few,  $1.40;  large  and  small 
and  No.  2,  $1  to  $1.10;  Marietta  section,  20-lb. 
bskt.,  field  grown,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

CLEVELAND  LIVESTOCK 
Hogs. — Receipts  2,200,  holdover  none,  steady 
to  15c  lower;  160  to  210  lbs.,  $9.75;  220  to  250 
lbs.,  mostly  $9.50;  heavier  weights  around  $9; 
pigs,  $9.50;  rough  sows,  $7.50;  stags.  $5.50. 
Cattle. — Receipts  1,300,  very  draggy,  haggling 
market  011  steers  especially  the  lower  grade 
grass  kinds  and  beef  cows.  Steers  around  $0 
to  $8.50,  25  to  SOc  lower,  low  cutter  and  cut¬ 
ter  cows  weak,  $2.50  to  $4;  sausage  bulls, 
$6.25  downward.  Calves. — Receipts  900,  most¬ 

ly  steady  on  kinds,  $11.50  downward,  strictly 
good  and  choice  vealers  $12  to  $12.50;  kinds 
scarce  and  strong,  medium  offerings  downward 
to  $9.  Sheep. — Receipts  1,700,  steady,  better 
grade  lambs  $8  to  $9;  few  best,  $9.25  and 
above;  kinds  downward  to  $6.25  and  under  con¬ 
tinuing  draggy,  fat  ewes  $2.50  to  $4. 
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NOTHING  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TOBACCO  LIKE  A  GOOD  PIPE 


After  all 
a  man’s  smoke 
...  is  a  pipe 

WHEN  your  nerves  are  a 
bit  frazzled  ...  or  when 
you’ve  just  put  over  a  good  deal 
...  or  settled  down  for  the  even¬ 
ing  with  a  book  .  .  .  that’s  when 
you  turn  to  your  pipe. 

A  man’s  smoke,  a  loyal  com¬ 
panion  no  matter  how  you  feel 
— that’s  a  good  pipe  filled  with 
good  tobacco. 

So  many  men  in  so  many 
lands  have  found  that  Edge- 
worth  is  their  tobacco  that  we 
want  you  to  know  about  it,  too. 

Fill  your  favorite  pipe  with  this 
fine  old  burley  blend.  See  it 
glow  comfortably  to  life  as  you 
touch  your  match  to  it.  Enjoy 
the  full,  rich,  cool  smoke — the 
flavor  that  never  changes  and 
the  fragrance  that  even  non- 
smokers  like. 

If  you’re  new  to  pipes,  get  a 
good  one.  And  let  us  fill  it 
for  you  the  first  several  times. 
Just  clip  the  coupon  and  send 
it  in  to  us.  We’ll  be  right 
there  with  a  generous,  let’s-get- 
acquainted  packet  of  genuine 
old  Edgeworth,  free. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Edgeworth  is  a  combination  of 
good  tobaccos — selected  care¬ 
fully  and  blended  especially  for 
pipe-smolcing.  Its  quality  and 
flavor  never  change.  Buy  Edge- 
worth  anywhere  in  two  forms 
—‘Ready  Rubbed”  and 
Plug  Slice.”  All  sizes  —  15c 
pocket  package  to  pound  humi¬ 
dor  tin. — Larus  &  Bro.  Co., 

Richmond ,  V a. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22dSt. 
Richmond,  Va. 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try 
it  in  a  good  pipe. 

My  name .  . . . 

My  street  address . . 

And  the  town  and  state . . 

Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come!  W-39 


A  Monster  Ruta  Baga 

Last  November,  Mr.  H.  M.  Reeve,  of 
Eastern  Long  Island,  sent  us  a  ruta  baga 
turnip,  which  he  had  grown,  weighing  13 
pounds  when  dug.  We  were  not  able  to 
get  a  suitable  picture  of  this  turnip  for 
engraving,  but  readers  may  well  imagine 
its  enormous  size. 

Mr.  Reeve  has  been  for  many  years 
a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  is  well 
known  for  his  interest  in  progressive 
farming  and  public  matters  on  Long 
Island.  His  picture,  at  the  age  of  72 
is  shown  on  this  page. 

Radishes,  Old  and  New 

These  homely  and  substantial  vege¬ 
tables  are  now  available  in  so  many  va¬ 
rieties  that  it  often  puzzles  the  reader 
when  he  looks  over  the  seed  catalogs,  for 
like  many  other  garden  seeds  there  are 
really  too  many  varieties  offered  to  the 
buyer  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  pick  out 
the  best.  No  R.  N.-Y.  reader  should  have 
or  grow  inferior  sorts  of  any  kind,  and 
these  few  lines  have  been  written  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  pick  out  the  best  with  the 
least  time  and  trouble.  After  trying  a 
number  of  kinds  and  testing  their  table 


Mr.  H.  M.  Reeve  of  "Long  Island 


qualities  as  well  as  their  growing  pe-  ! 
culiasrities  the  writer  has  found  several  | 
varieties  that  if  not  really  the  best,  are 
at  least  equal  to  anything  grown.  For  j 
a  very  early  radish  Early  Scarlet,  globe 
shaped  of  bright  color,  will  be  found  one 
of  the  best,  both  for  home  use  and  for 
selling  in  the  early  market  as  its  color 
usually  helps  the  sales,  while  the  dull 
colored  varieties  will  often  hang  fire. 
For  a  second  early  there  are  a  number 
of  good  varieties,  but  the  writer  has 
found  White  Icicle  to  be  not  only  one 
of  the  best  flavored  in  quality,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  crisp  and  attractive  owing  to 
its  pure  white  color.  When  this  variety 
is  placed  on  the  table  with  the  brilliant 
scarlet  radishes  it  furnishes  a  contrast 
that  is  both  pleasing  and  appetizing. 

For  a  late  radish  of  the  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  the  large  Chinese  White  and  the 
Rose  China  hre  both  good,  but  while 
these  are  very  large  they  do  not  come 
up  to  the  quality  or  crispness  of  the 
White  Icicle.  h.  w.  hales. 


Making  Charcoal 

What  is  the  most  modern  way  of 
making  charcoal?  What  wood  is  generally 
used?  Years  back  there  were  several 
farmers  who  were  in  this  business  but 
now  none  in  this  section.  L.  H.  G. 

Massachusetts 

In  early  life  we  lived  in  a  charcoal 
burning  country  in  Eastern  New  York. 
The  mountain  sides  were  sold  as  “coal 
jobs,”  and  French  colliers  built  and  at¬ 
tended  the  coal  pits,  singing  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise  on  the  way  home,  a  weird  song 
in  the  ears  of  a  four-year-old  boy  just 
at  dusk. 

In  those  pits  the  wood  was  piled  in 
such  a  way  that  the  fire  worked  through 
it  slowly  when  the  draft  was  properly 
handled,  the  pits  being  covered  with 
earth.  It  was  a  job  requiring  knowledge 
and  nerve,  as  emergencies  sometimes  arose 
endangering  the  destruction  of  a  pit 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  improved 
methods  of  burning  the  coal  in  a  kiln. 


23,132  farmers  tell  how  to 


^tfLoney 


oil  W inter  Wheat 


These  men,  living  in  395  dif¬ 
ferent  winter  wheat  counties, 
have  found  a  way  to  beat  low 
wheat  prices.  “Fertilize,”  they 
say.  And  they  speak  with  au¬ 
thority.  For  they  get  back 
$2.81  more  in  crops  from  every 
dollar  invested  in  fertilizer. 
They  used  plenty  of  fertilizer 
—  do  you? 

The  way  to  profit  on  wheat 
next  year  is  through  the  more 
liberal  use  of  fertilizer  ...  a 
high  -  quality  fertilizer  that 
drills  perfectly  to  the  last 
ounce  .  .  .  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
High  Analysis  Fertilizer. 

Use  Big  Crop  to  give  wheat 
a  good  start  before  frost  and 
to  help  it  stand  the  winter. 
Use  Big  Crop  to  help  wheat 
stool  out  in  the  spring,  grow 
sturdy  straw,  and  develop 
long,  full  heads  by  the  time 
harvest  season  comes  around. 
And  use  Armour’s  Big  Crop 
Fertilizer  to  fill  those  heads 
with  plump  high-quality  grain 


.  .  .  grain  that  will  grade  high 
and  bring  top  price. 

A  local  dealer  will  help  you 
estimate  the  amount  of  Big 
Crop  Fertilizer  you  will  need 
this  fall. 


Armour  Fertilizer  H&trAs  Chicago ,  U.S.A. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 

300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 

The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less _ time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

'VITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189C  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  W.ydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  Baver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFC.  CO,*  Box  804  Westerville,  Ohio 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  #25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


NINETIETH  ANNUAL 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


Greatest  Agricultural  Exposition 

of  the  East 

Premiums  over  $100,000  for  Livestock 
and  Agricultural  Departments 

Great  Cattle  Show  of  Dairy  and  Beef  Breeds, 
with  the  Regional  Jersey  Show  in  half- million 
dollar  Judging  Pavilion. 

Enlarged  Boys  and  Girls  Department  with  dedi¬ 
cation  of  new  building. 

Governor  of  New  York,  and  Country’s  Farm 
and  Industrial  Leaders  will  speak. 

Write  for  Premium  Book  to  Director 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPT.  1-6 

il  111  III  n  illHI—aS—M—H 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  81.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  START  August  16  on  that  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour  to  the  Northwest  and  Canadian  Rockies. 
There  is  still  time  to  make  reservations  for  this  trip 
if  you  do  it  at  once.  It  will  be  a  worth-while  two 
weeks’  vacation — great  scenery,  plenty  to  eat,  and 
comfortable. 

•  * 

OUR  homesteader  friend,  on  first  page  this  week, 
went  at  the  job  with  courage  and  good  sense. 
He  was  helped  by  the  work  and  sympathy  of  the 
whole  family,  and  good  neighbors.  Mr.  Tichenor 
rightly  emphasizes  the  neighbors — that  stone  mason 
who  built  the  foundation  for  the  new  house,  and  all 
of  the  others  who  turned  in  to  put  it  up  and  after¬ 
ward  protect  it  from  fire.  Yes,  there  was  plenty  of 
work  in  getting  this  homestead  started,  but  it  has 
proven  worth  while  in  health,  a  good  living  and 
still  better  prospects. 

* 

ARLIC  is  a  bad  pest  in  grain  fields.  Market 
quotations  often  specify  a  low  figure  on  gar¬ 
licky  wheat  and  rye.  Probably  some  buyers  use  this 
as  an  excuse  and  discount  the  price  more  than  war¬ 
ranted,  on  a  minor,  or  possible,  infestation.  But  on 
the  other  hand  only  a  trifle  of  'this  strong  stuff  is 
required  to  spoil  the  grain  for  flouring,  and  buyers 
need  to  use  care.  This  is  a  matter  which  farmers 
should  well  consider  wdien  planting  these  grains  and 
either  keep  them  out  of  garlic  fields  or  figure  that 
the  grain  must  go  for  feeding  purposes,  for  which 
it  is  fitted.  We  have  known  localities  where  rye 
will  not  be  bought  at  all,  except  at  25  to  40  per  cent 
discount,  because  of  possible  onion  menace. 

* 

T  THE  Buffalo  stockyards,  the  co-operative  com¬ 
mission  association  of  livestock  producers  han¬ 
dled  last  year  32.5  per  cent  of  the  receipts  at  that 
market,  according  to  its  report.  In  192S  its  busi¬ 
ness  was  26.5  per  cent  of  the  total  transacted  there. 
Its  volume  increased  while  the  total  receipts  at  the 
market  declined  11.5  per  cent  in  1929.  The  co-op¬ 
erative  sold  for  its  members  553,000  head  of  live¬ 
stock  in  that  year,  compared  with  508,000  in  1928. 
Sheep  and  calves  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  although  considerably  larger  numbers  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs  were  handled.  Buffalo’s  livestock  re¬ 
ceipts  by  truck  are  small,  compared  with  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  rail,  but  they  are  increasing.  Last  year 
the  co-operative  association’s  truck  receipts  showed 
an  increase  of  47  per  cent  over  those  of  1928.  The 
total  rail  receipts  for  1929  at  Buffalo  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  13.5  per  cent.  During  the  year,  there  were 
some  shifts  in  the  origin  of  the  livestock  sold  by  the 
producers’  organization.  Its  receipts  from  Michi¬ 
gan  declined  somewhat,  those  from  New  York  and 
Indiana  increased,  and  Ohio’s  shipments  were  al¬ 
most  doubled,  wdiile  Kentucky’s  consignments  of 
lambs  increased  materially.  Other  States  that 
shipped  livestock  to  the  co-operative  last  year  in¬ 
clude  Iowa,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Texas,  while  Canada  also  was  a  patron. 
The  association’s  marketing  expenses  for  1929  in¬ 
cluded  $68,419  for  operating,  $64,644  for  yardage, 
$11,272  for  hay,  $64,520  for  corn,  and  $287,672  for 
freight  and  truck  haulage.  For  each  dollar  of  mar¬ 
keting  expense  borne  by  members,  57.94c  was  for 
transportation,  15.26c  for  feed,  13.78c  for  operating, 
raid  13.02c  for  yardage.  In  May  the  Buffalo  stock- 
yards  people  were  charging  $1.75  a  bushel  for  shelled 
corn,  and  $25  a  ton  for  hay. 

* 

BOUT  IS  months  ago  the  private  road,  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  dirt  high¬ 
way  to  the  home  of  a  farmer  in  an  Eastern  State, 
was  an  eyesore.  With  its  pockets  and  winding  ruts, 
it  was  hard  on  the  cars,  trucks  and  wagons  that  had 


passed  over  it  when  dry,  muddy  or  frozen.  Many 
a  piece  of  private  road  gets  in  this  condition  be¬ 
fore  the  owner  finds  the  time  to  improve  it,  and 
when  he  eventually  attends  to  it  he  may  fill  in  the 
large  holes  with  a  shovel,  drag  it,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Taken  care  of  in  this  way,  it  can  never  be  a 
satisfactory  road  to  his  farmstead,  likely  to  wear 
and  wash  until  it  becomes  an  unsightly  gully.  The 
road  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  now  a  delight  to 
see,  and  drive  over.  When  the  owner  repaired  it, 
he  did  a  good  job.  At  a  convenient  season  he  trucked 
gravel  from  a  local  pit,  and  liberally  surfaced  the 
road  with  it.  The  gravel  was  smoothed  with  a  home¬ 
made  drag,  along  with  some  hand  work,  leaving  the 
road  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  either  side.  The 
expense  of  this  work  may  be  offset  in  a  year  by  the 
lessened  wear  and  tear  on  wheeled  machinery  that 
must  pass  over  the  road.  Gravel  is  not  convenient¬ 
ly  close  to  every  farm,  nor  is- limestone  that  may  be 
crushed,  but  one  of  these  materials  is  cheaply  avail¬ 
able  in  many  regions. 

* 

^UNDERSTANDINGS  cause  much  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  world.  For  example  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce  Review  quotes 
Chairman  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Before  farmers  pay  too  much  attention  to  those  who 
are  criticizing  the  co-operative  marketing  program  [of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board]  we  would  like  to  suggest  that 
they  study  the  motive  behind  that  opposition.  When 
those  who  in  the  past  have  been  handling  agricultural 
products  subscribe  huge  sums  of  money  to  fight  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  farmers  to  improve  the  marketing  system  by 
organizing  their  own  machinery  it  is  well  to  figure  out 
for  yourselves  whether  these  people,  notwithstanding 
what  they  say  publicly,  are  engaged  in  this  campaign 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  farmer  or  to  protect  their 
own  interests.” 

This  the  Review  characterizes  as  a  “damnable  mis¬ 
representation.”  It  says  that  the  effect  is  to  create 
hatred,  and  the  fight  against  the  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  act  is  not  a  fight  against  farmers  and  co¬ 
operation,  but  a  fight,  against  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  using  public  money  to  create  competing  mar¬ 
kets  and  to  take  away  the  business  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens. 

The  heat  of  the  very  excellent  Review  seems  with¬ 
out  justification.  Mr.  Legge  was  talking  in  a  wheat 
country  to  wheat  growers.  He  was  combating  the 
opposition  of  wheat  speculators.  He  probably  had 
no  thought  at  the  time  of  butter  and  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  but  the  attitude  of  the  wheat  dealers  and  specu¬ 
lators  has  been  frankly  antagonistic. 

As  an  abstract  principle  we  endorse  the  Review's 
ideas  of  the  function  of  government,  but  no  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country  adheres  strictly  to  this  abstract 
principle.  All  governments  are  interfering  with  per¬ 
sonal,  social  and  business  affairs.  They  favor  some 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  when  one  group,  such 
as  farmers,  find  themselves  hamstrung  by  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  unfavorable  laws,  their  only  recourse  is  to 
the  government  which  alone  has  power  to  change 
the  laws  that  oppress  them,  or  to  enact  new  laws  to 
give  them  a  share  of  the  government  favors.  We 
were  once  an  80  per  cent  agricultural  people.  The 
Federal  government  enacted  laws  and  used  public 
money  to  develop  industry.  It  took  away  our  local 
shops  and  massed  manufacture  and  population  in 
large  urban  centers.  But  the  government  functions 
did  not  stop  here.  It  created  a  system  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  banking,  insurance,  storing,  exchanges,  ma¬ 
nipulating,  gambling,  distributing  and  price-fixing 
of  farm  products  wholly  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  farmer.  The  system  is  completely  in  the  control 
of  middlemen.  It  was  created  through  the  favor  of 
politics,  and  is  maintained  by  politics,  and  dealers 
individually  contribute  to  campaign  funds,  and  have 
collectively  raised  large  sums  to  fight  politically  at¬ 
tempts  by  farmers  to  improve  their  marketing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  producers  in  every  other  industry  con¬ 
trol  their  own  distribution.  The  farmer  alone  is  de¬ 
prived  of  that  privilege.  The  government  created 
the  system  that  deprives  him  of  marketing  his  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  under  present  conditions  only  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  restore  the  privileges.  Take  away  the  gov¬ 
ernment  favors  to  other  industries  and  farmers  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  be  the  last  to  ask  for 
privileges.  The  agricultural  marketing  act  was  of¬ 
fered  farmers  in  compensation  for  the  burdens  im¬ 
posed  on  them  through  special  favors  to  industry. 
The  antagonism  seems  to  indicate  a  degree  of  irrita¬ 
tion  because  a  man  has  been  found  who  is  honest¬ 
ly  trying  under  difficulties  to  make  it  work. 

* 

ANY  of  us  recently  sat  quietly  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  homes,  listening  to  an  eminent  British 
scientist  speaking  in  London.  We  are  often  im¬ 
patient  of  the  mass  of  trivial  matter  that  the  air 
brings  to  us,  but  to  listen  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on 
the  future  destiny  of  the  United  States  was  not 
merely  impressive ;  it  left  us  all  with  something  to 
live  up  to.  Briefly,  Sir  Oliver  held  that  because  of 
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vastness  of  territory,  isolation,  and  material  wealth, 
the  United  States  has  a  moral  power  that  may  be 
used  to  enforce  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  thinking 
of  the  responsibility  he  would  lay  upon  us  all  we  are 
impelled  to  consider  the  ■freight  that  is  put  upon  us 
as  individuals.  At  the  present  time  disregard  of 
law,  recklessness  and  protected  crime  are  prominent 
items  in  our  daily  news.  If  we  are  the  future  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  world’s  peace,  our  first  concern  must  be 
to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  Every  individual 
citizen  who  flouts  the  law,  or  knowingly  puts  in 
power  the  political  or  social  agencies  that  protect 
crime,  is,  by  his  own  personal  attitude,  lessening  the 
strength  of  the  nation  as  a  moral  arbiter  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world. 

* 

THE  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
tabulated  the  approximate  tonnage  of  fertilizers 
used  in  that  State  for  the  past  50  years,  the  figures 
for  1929,  416,220  tons  being  something  over  four 
times  the  amount  in  1879.  The  two  heaviest  using 
counties  are  York  and  Lancaster.  Fifty  years  ago 
York  used  most,  14,400  tons,  and  Lancaster  10,280 
tons.  The  latter  now  stands  far  in  the  lead,  with 
35,190  tons  in  1929.  The  figures  of  increased  use  in 
some  of  the  more  hilly  counties  are  quite  striking. 
Potter,  which  50  years  ago  is  credited  with  only  20 
tons  in  the  whole  county,  used  138  times  as  much  in 
1929.  In  1840,  considerable  guano  was  used.  Pre¬ 
viously  gypsum  had  been  applied  to  lands  that  were 
depleted  through  long  cropping,  and  was  helpful  in 
getting  stands  of  clovers.  Owing  to  better  farming, 
the  productivity  of  crop  land  increased  in  1929  to  22 
per  cent  more  than  50  years  ago. 

* 

HERE  are  inquiries  regarding  administration 
of  the  so-called  old  age  pension  law  in  New  York 
State.  The  details  of  this  relief  are  handled  by  the 
local  charity  authorities,  who  make  investigation 
of  needy  cases  reported  and  decide  on  any  action 
required.  One  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  help  some 
of  the  needy  who  with  this  assistance  will  be  able 
to  live  at  their  homes  instead  of  being  removed  to 
charity  institutions.  All  information  about  this 
matter  should  be  sought  from  the  local  authorities. 

* 

I  live  in  a  town  of  about  300  taxpayers,  not  an  in¬ 
corporated  village.  There  has  been  much  eontroversv 
over  the  building  of  an  annex  to  the  public  school.  Has 
the  school  board  the  power  to  build  the  annex  which 
would  cost  about  $50,000  without  consulting  the  tax¬ 
payers?  Could  the  board  buy  property  for  the  annex, 
costing  $20,000,  also  without  consent  of  the  people? 
Do  school  regulations  compel  a  rural  town  like  ours  to 
provide  for  a  clinic  (we  have  a  nurse’s  room  and  a 
school  nurse),  music  room,  etc. 

HE  above  is  from  a  reader  in  New  York  State. 
Nominally  it  is  necessary  for  the  voters  to  ap¬ 
prove  such  expenditure  of  money.  But  actually  the 
State  authorities  have  power  to  condemn  buildings, 
order  alterations  and  improvements,  and  punish  the 
people  by  withholding  public  money  if  they  refuse. 
The  physical  culture  and  medical  care  are  custom¬ 
ary.  Perhaps  they  are  needed  at  times,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  parents  are  both 
competent  and  willing  to  care  for  the  welfare  of 
their  children.  Many  sturdy  generations  have  grown 
up  solely  under  common  sense  parental  oversight. 
It  is  possible  that  at  times  the  district  superintend 
ent  and  local  school  board  go  ahead  with  plans  for 
improvement  that  would  not  be  forced  by  the  State 
authorities  if  they  knew  all  of  the  facts.  In  such 
cases  as  the  inquirer  outlines  we  advise  that  a 
careful  and  complete  statement  of  the  situation  be 
made  in  a  letter  and  sent  to  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  Albany,  N.  Y.  This  may  show  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  Albany  does  not  quite  understand  and 
bring  some  adjustment.  At  any  rate  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  should  know  at  first  hand  just  how  the 
people  feel  about  the  matter. 


Brevities 

A  scientist  has  found  vitamin  B  in  garlic. 

During  the  past  30  years,  earthquakes  killed  434,677 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  recent  hot  weather,  New  York  City 
used  1,200,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  a  single  day 
which  was  the  highest  consumption  on  record. 

Do  you  ever  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  when  you 
could  display  your  patriotism  by  making  personal  sac¬ 
rifice  for  freedom  and  liberty?  Why  not  expend  some 
of  that  energy  in  working  for  the  good  of  your  own 
community? 

During  June,  12  game  protectors  in  the  New  York 
counties  of  Allegany,  Monroe,  Livingston,  Ontario,  .Sen¬ 
eca,  Steuben  and  Wayne,  destroyed  835  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  predatory  species,  including  144  crows,  140 
purple  graclcle,  135  starlings,  114  woodchucks,  93  water 
snakes,  65  English  sparrows,  31  snapping  turtles,  28 
black  snakes,  27  red  squirrels,  14  kingfishers,  12  milk 
snakes,  5  Cooper  hawks,  4  sharp  shinned  ’hawks,  3 
great  horned  owls  and  3  weasels.  Three  of  the  water 
snakes  killed  had  trout  in  their  mouths ;  one  in  Spring 
Brook  just  below  the  hatchery  at  Caledonia  had  a 
trout  in  its  mouth  over  six  inches  in  length,  holding 
the  trout  by  the  center  of  the  back  trying  to  push  it 
out  of  the  water  on  the  bank  of  the  creek. 
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Comments  on  the  Wheat  Situation 

HEN  we  want  to  find  the  real  conditions  and 
real  sentiments  of  farmers  in  any  section  of 
this  country  we  have  never  failed  to  get  it  from  the 
consensus  of  opinion  from  our  own  subscribers  in 
the  section  concerned.  We  have  just  received  re¬ 
plies  to  inquiries  sent  into  the  Winter  wheat  belt, 
and  we  feel  that  farmers  everywhere  will  he  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  they  say. 

The  letters  all  agree  that  conditions  are  bad.  Some 
express  it  in  dramatic  language.  There  is  natural¬ 
ly  some  concern  about  the  future,  but  no  word  of 
despair. 

Of  the  total  replies  26.7  per  cent  are  in  favor  of 
reduced  acreage,  and  73.3  per  cent  opposed  to  reduc¬ 
tion.  Several  of  these  fear  that  a  reduction  might 
result  in  want,  and  others  think  that  there  is  none 
too  much  wheat  if  the  hungry  people  of  the  cities 
could  get  it  at  a  fair  price. 

To  the  question,  “Will  acreage  be  reduced?”  37  per 
cent  answered  yes,  and  63  per  cent  no.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Do  the  grain  organizations  help?”  13.4  per 
cent  answered  yes,  and  86.6  per  cent  said  no.  For 
the  most  part  the  organizations  were  not  blamed 
but  whatever  the  reason  the  preponderance  of  be¬ 
lief  was  that  they  are  not  able  to  help  in  this  sit¬ 
uation. 

“Are  the  grain  organizations  controlled  by  wheat- 
growers?”  was  asked.  The  answers  were  98  per 
cent  no,  and  2  per  cent  said  they  did  not  know. 

Of  the  total  replies  25  per  cent  had  hope  that  the 
Farm  Board  would  be  able  to  help  wheat  growers, 
75  per  cent  did  not,  but  many  of  these  modified  the 
answer  by  opinion  formed  from  present  appearances. 
Others  expressed  impatience  that  nothing  better  than 
reduced  acreage  had  been  proposed,  but  generally 
the  farmers  did  not  demand  or  expect  that  the  board 
buy  more  -wheat. 

All  answers  agreed  that  at  present  prices  it  was 
impossible  for  growers,  by  economies  and  reduced 
expenses,  to  make  ends  meet  this  year. 

The  volume  of  reports  is  too  large  for  publica¬ 
tion,  but  we  give  below  some  interesting  extracts 
and  typical  letters : 

There  is  no  over-production.  At  least  I  don’t  believe 
so.  The  organizations  do  not  amount  to  anything,  and 
will  not  until  farmers  organize  themselves  like  the  rail¬ 
roads,  oil  and  lumber  companies,  etc. 

Kansas.  wh.  westausen. 

As  a  plow  man  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wheat 
situation  is  the  worst  ever,  but  my  experience  is  that 
the  sick  pay  the  doctor.  I  do  not  favor  reduction  as 
famine  and  pestilence  might  follow  a  hungry  world.  We 
have  enough  people  to  eat  the  wheat  if  they  could  get 
the  money  to  buy  it.  J.  H.  nolte. 

Oklahoma. 

The  only  trouble  with  Kansas  farmers  is  that  the 
politicians  always  tell  them  something  is  the  matter 
with  farming,  and  the  government  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  scribe. 

Kansas. 

One  of  our  good  farmers  has  just  thrashed  a  large 
field  of  wheat  that  made  a  little  over  10  bushels  per 
acre,  and  sold  for  62  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  he  cannot  break  even.  While  some  yields  are 
better  this  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  case. 

Nebraska.  R.  W.  drysdale. 

The  wheat  acreage  as  far  as  I  know  will  not  be  re¬ 
duced  materially.  In  most  cases  wheat  is  by  far  the 
most  productive  crop.  Farmers  have  gone  to  an  im¬ 
mense  expense  to  supply  themselves  with  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery.  Then  other  crops  and  livestock  have  all 
dropped  to  the  bottom. 

The  farmers  would  make  expenses  if  other  things 
would  come  down,  things  that  he  has  to  buy,  on  a  par 
with  what  he  sells ;  otherwise  bankruptcy  is  the  only 
course  open.  otto  apollo. 

Kansas. 

The  old  grain  market  gang  are  a  gambling  outfit. 
They  control  70  per  cent  of  farmers  at  present  with 
Wall  Street  finances  back  of  them.  They  are  the  cause 
of  the  low  prices  for  wheat.  E.  E.  barton. 

Oklahoma. 

I  favor  reduction  this  year,  but  in  my  opinion  a 
farm-controlled  marketing  system  is  the  farmers’  sal¬ 
vation.  H.  D.  HENDERSON. 

Kansas. 

Here  in  Eastern  Kansas  wheat  averages  about  20 
bushels  per  acre  this  year.  It  cannot  be  grown  profit¬ 
ably  at  68  cents  a  bushel,  the  present  price.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  feeding  wheat  to  hogs,  and  no  doubt  great  quan¬ 
tities  will  be  fed  as  corn  sells  for  20  to  25  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  wheat.  J.  N.  millard. 

Kansas. 

In  our  section  of  the  country  the  over-production  of 
wheat  is  not  caused  by  farmers,  but  by  the  doctors,  the 
lawyers,  the  merchants,  the  motor  companies,  railroad 
men  and  non-residents — farming  on  a  large  scale  with 
the  improved  wheat  farming  machinery.  I  think  if 
the  politicians  would  leave  the  farmer  alone  he  would 
come  out  all  right.  Stop  over-production  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  shipped  to  Europe  at  a  lower  price  than  it 
can  be  bought  in  the  United  States  and  used  there  by 
cheap  labor  to  compete  with  our  wheat  growers,  and 
I  think  this  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  farmer 
than  acreage  reduction.'  James  Seymour. 

Kansas. 

In  our  machine  age  the  worker  produces  more,  but 
does  not  get  wages  enough  to  buy  more.  This  in¬ 
creased  output  and  the  same  old  wages  and  reduced  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  leaves  goods  unsold,  and  increases  the 
unemployed.  Give  labor  a  fair  share  of  what  it  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  will  eat  more  bread  and  buy  more  of 
everything  else,  and  there  will  be  no  surplus  and  no 
unemployment.  C.  w.  berge. 

Nebraska. 


The  wheat  situation  is  in  a  bad  way.  No;  farmers 
cannot  cut  expenses  and  make  ends  meet  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  Farmers  have  been  forced  to  buy  labor- 
saving  machinery  at  a  high  cost  to  overcome  the  in¬ 
dispensable  high-priced  labor.  Unless  prices  get  bet¬ 
ter  thousands  of  these  farmers  will  be  forced  to  quit 
or  become  tenants.  I  think  the  Farm  Board  could  help 
if  it  does  not  drift  into  politics.  The  western  two- 
thirds  of  Kansas  is  not  adapted  to  anything  but  wheat. 
I  don’t  think  it  is  good  business  to  reduce  the  acreage. 
No;  I  don’t  think  the  acreage  will  be  reduced  as  long 
as  the  farmers  can  get  credit  to  carry  on,  as  they  have 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  machinery. 

Kansas.  s.  v.  kincaid. 

I  believe  the  wheat  acreage  in  this  community  will 
be  materially  decreased  this  Fall.  The  farmers  in  this 
community  are  gradually  being  weaned  away  from  the 
one-crop  idea.  I  believe  the  co-operative  associations 
are  the  only  salvation  for  the  farmers.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  will  do  us  a  lot  of  good  if  the 
farmers  will  give  it  a  chance.  Of  course  the  boards  of 
trade  and  the  gamblers  are  going  to  fight  the  Farm 
Board  to  the  last  ditch.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
but  that  the  low  price  of  wheat  is  due  to  the  gam¬ 
blers  beating  the  price  down  to  discredit  the  Farm 
Board.  There  is  no  excuse  for  farm  products  to  be  as 
low  as  they  are ;  when  the"  world  is  full  of  people  who 
are  not  getting  enough  to  eat.  There  is  too  much  wheat 
raised  by  men  who  do  not  make  a  living  on  the  farm — ■ 
that  is  by  absent  owners.  I  do  not  believe  the  average 
farmer  can  get  out  on  his  investment  if  he  sells  at 
the  price  wheat  is  today.  But  with  government 
help  he  can  hold  it  for  a  better  price.  h.  c.  goef. 

Oklahoma. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  idle  men,  and  of  people  who 
would  like  to  eat  bread,  if  they  could  get  it,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  wheat  acreage  should  be  reduced.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  here.  If  we  get  only  enough  to 
pay  taxes  and.  interest,  what  are  the  storekeepers, 
tradesmen  and  implement  dealers,  who  depend  on  fann¬ 
ers  for  business,  to  do?  A  few  drops  of  rain  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  shower  reduces  the  price  of  nothing  but  wheat.  Yes, 
we  surely  are  disgusted.  HRS.  wm.  bell. 

Nebraska. 

During  the  World  War  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  urged  farmers  to  produce  more,  irrigate  to  make 
bigger  yields;  even  city  and  small-town  business  peo¬ 
ple  put  out  farm  crops  as  a  side  line.  All  this  was 
over-done :  will  those  government  agents  pay  the  loss 
now?  Why  not  withhold  homestead  lands  and  stop 
building  irrigating  projects?  I  own  and  operate  a 
1,440-acre  ranch  and  at  one  time  worked  for  farmers 
in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years,  but  I  have  pros¬ 
pered  in  the  West,  and  am  not  hurt  today  by  these 
prices  as  I  figure  on  a  price  average  of  years. 

Kansas.  j.  f.  trabert. 

I  think  barley  and  corn  to  feed  hogs  are  more  profit¬ 
able  here  than  wheat  for  market.  Spring  wheat  is 
being  hurt  by  the  drought.  I  expect  less  will  be  grown 
next  year.  If  farmers  were  required  to  pay  only  their 
share  of  the  taxes,  and  if  the  tariff  gave  them  equal 
benefits,  we  would  not  need  the  Farm  Board.  I  fear 
that  by  buying  and  selling  wheat  it  may,  over  a  term 
of  years,  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  noise  and  ill- 
will  created,  I  fear,  will  injure  export  trade.  If  prices 
continue  to  decline  it  will  be  hard  on  those  who  are 
deeply  in  debt.  fisher  gillet. 

Nebraska. 

Wheat  prices  are  too  low  for  the  farmers  or  for  all 
but  a  few  of  the  very  best  farmers  to  make  any  profit 
whatsoever.  Low  prices  for  wheat  would  not  be  so 
disastrous  but  for.  the  fact  that  there  has  been  very 
little  reduction  in  the  price  of  things  the  farmer  has 
to  buy.  This  together  with  the  fact  that  debts  con¬ 
tracted  during  a  period  when  prices  averaged  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  they  are  now  must  be  paid  with  low- 
priced  wheat  puts  the  farmer  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
Either  a  reduction  in  prices  for  the  things  purchased 
by  the  farmer  must  be  made  or  the  price  of  his  products 
must  increase  unless  a  very  large  number  of  them  are 
to  be  driven  into  bankruptcy  and  away  from  the  farm. 
Even  with  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat  there  has 
been  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  price  charged  for 
bread  and  not  very  much  reduction  in  the  price  of 
flour  which  of  course  does  not  help  the  situation  very 
much.  I  favor  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  as  the  most 
logical  method  of  increasing  the  price.  However,  there 
would  be  tremendous  difficulty  in  securing  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  acreage  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  amount 
of  wheat  seeded  in  this  section  will  probably  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  that  seeded  last  year,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  will  be  enough  of  a  reduction  even  then. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  Farm  Board  is  doing 
some  very  good  work.  While  the  organization  is  not 
perfect  I  still  believe  that  it  deserves  the  support  of 
the  wheat  growers.  I  believe  that  if  the  Farm  Board 
is  given  the  aid  of  the  farmers  it  will  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation. 

Prices  are  relative  things,  and  without  large  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  prices  of  machinery,  taxes,  labor  and  rent 
the  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  cut  expenses  to  the 
point  where  they  can  produce  wheat  profitably  at  the 
prices  now  prevailing,  60  to  70  cents  per  bushel.  The 
farmer  has  the  right  the  same  as  anyone  else  to  a  little 
more  than  making  ends  meet.  If  lie  merely  makes  ex¬ 
penses,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  provide  educa¬ 
tion,  entertainment  or  modern  conveniences  for  his 
family.  So  the  object  should  not  be  merely  to  make 
ends  meet  but  also  to  return  some  profits  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  r.  l.  stover,  County  Agent. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


Things  That  Endure 

WO  recent  items  of  city  news  indicate  the  vain 
ambition  for  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth. 
A  $40-a-month  deck  hand  married  in  1S96,  lived 
frugally  and  happily  in  a  flat  at  $15  a  month  rent. 
Through  speculation  in  Wall  Street  he  amassed  a 
fortune  of  $1,500,000.  Then  the  once  frugal  happy 
family  developed  differences.  The  wife  secured  a 
divorce  and  $1,500  a  month  alimony.  In  the  crash 
last  Fall  the  ex-husband  was  nearly  wiped  out,  and 
the  ability  to  pay  big  alimony  money  went  with  it. 
The  chances  are  that  they  would  have  been  more 
content  and  happy  to  the  end  of  their  days  on  the 
$40  a  month  income  and  the  $15  flat,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  greater  edification  to  the  community. 

The  other  news  item  tells  us  that  John  Wendel 
left  the  fur  business  with  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
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began  to  invest  in  real  estate.  .When  he  died  he 
left  a  family  of  one  son  and  six  daughters,  all  in¬ 
structed  to  buy  only  choice  real  estate  and  never  to 
sell  any  of  it.  They  seem  to  have  taken  the  instruc¬ 
tions  seriously.  The  son  never  married  and  per¬ 
suaded  his  sisters  not  to  do  so,  lest  the  property 
might  go  out  of  the  Wendel  name  and  be  dissipated. 
In  later  life  one  of  the  sisters  broke  the  rule  and 
married.  She  has  just  died  childless  at  the  age  of 
S7.  The  only  survivor  of  the  family  now  is  one 
daughter  of  SO  years.  The  family  home  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  39tli  Street  stands  now  as 
it  was  built  in  1856.  It  is  a  four-story  brick  home, 
with  shuttered  windows,  without  electric  light  or 
telephone.  It  is  pointed  out  to  sightseers  as  the 
“house  of  mystery.”  Originally  it  cost  $5,000,  and 
has  gradually  increased  in  value  until  now  the 
ground  value  alone  exceeds  $2,000,000,  and  the  real 
estate  holdings  which  have  always  been  held  under 
one  name  are  valued  at  $100,000,000.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  personal  property.  The  daughters  always 
wore  plain  black,  homemade  dresses  and  sailor  hats 
in  the  custom  of  70  years  ago.  When  the  brother 
died  in  1915,  his  clothing  was  valued  as  worth  $10. 
Nature  in  time  has  a  way  of  frustrating  the  de¬ 
signs  of  men.  With  the  passing  of  the  present  lone 
survivor  of  the  Wendcls  the  fortune  so  zealously 
hoarded  for  two  generations  will  be  dissipated,  and 
the  family  name  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Incidents  like  these  tend  to  give  us  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  life  on  the  farm  where  great  wealth 
is  not  expected,  where  industry  and  virtue  abound, 
and  where  promising  children  and  living  things  be¬ 
speak  the  wisdom  and  success  of  a  citizen  and  a 
father. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

IMPORTS  of  fresh  cream  and  milk  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  and  fresh,  condensed,  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  powdered  cream  and  milk  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  by  customs  districts,  during  the  period  from 
June  1  to  17,  1930,  were  as  follows: 


CREAM 


From  Canada  to — 
Maine  and  N.  II.. 


Dakota 


Gallons 

Dollars 

0 

12 

125,837 

. .  50,958 

80,031 

41,814 

107 

155 

r.  34 

52 

253,901 

MILK 

Gallons  Dollars 


14,22(5 

189,317 

48i 

55 


2,334 

31,749 

145 

29 


34,257 


204.079 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
POWDERED  MILK 

From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds 

New  York  (Unsweetened)  . 30,729 

New  York  (Sweetened)  .  12  600 

New  York  (Milk  Powders)  .  33^000 

Total  imports  from  both  sources  for  June  1-17, 
$297,057,  compared  with  $482,659  for  May,  and  $284,- 
261  for  April. 


Dollars 
2,77* 
1,41  S 
4,703 


Some  Eastern  New  York  Counties 

Saratoga,  Warren  and  Washington  counties  are  in¬ 
deed  good  farming  sections.  They  differ  from  our 
Chenango  County  in  some  respects  but  are  very 
similar  in  others.  Around  July  20  they  have  the  haying 
fully  as  well  advanced.  Generally  speaking  the  real 
farming  sections  of  those  counties  have  a  crop  of  hay. 
For  some  reason  they  do  not  have  the  corn  that  we  do 
this  season.  I  commenced  to  think  that  theirs  is  not  a 
good  corn  section  but  was  told  that  usually  they  grow 
excellent  silage  corn.  This  seems  an  off  year  for  corn 
there.  The  oats  that  I  saw  are  coming  tolerably  well. 

There  is  more  sandy  soil  than  we  have  and  some 
of  it,  if  only  sandy  loam,  is  useful,  but  they  have  sec¬ 
tions  of  too  much  sand.  They  also  have  some  heavy 
soil.  I  judge  that  the  average  is  inclined  towards 
loam.  Once  many  sections  there  grew  potatoes  in 
large  amounts  but  generally  not  so  much  now.  At 
Hudson  Falls  I  was  told  that  only  one  canal  barge 
load  went  out  last  year  while  formerly  there  were 
many.  They  have  turned  much  more  to  dairying.  With 
only  a  few  exceptions  dairying  seems  to  be  chief.  At 
one  time  sheep  were  leaders  but  now  it  is  not  so.  I 
saw  only  one  man  who  now  makes  sheep  his  chief  animal 
husbandry.  I  judge  that  they  keep  sheep  somewhat  in 
excess  of  our  farmers  but  not  largely.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  corn,  that  section  has  good  crops  this  year. 
As  for  corn  it  sometimes  changes  so-  quickly  that  I 
wouldn’t  say  they  may  not  get  a  pretty  fair  crop  yet. 

L. 


Drought  in  Maryland 

The  hot  dry  weather  has  about  cooked  our  cucumbers. 
I  never.saw.it  so  dry  and  hot  as  it  was  last  week.  Soy 
beans  eight  inches  high  burned  to  the  ground  in  several 
fields  I  examined  this  morning  (July  23).  Corn  has 
not  come  out  of  a  twist  for  the  past  three  days  on 
high  land.  e.  w.  T. 

Salisbury,  Md. 


There  is  not  much  dairying  done  here.  Cows  are 
rather  high  but  small  demand.  There  are  no  sheep  to 
speak  of.  Fruit  is  very  scarce.  Eggs  are  15  cents. 
General  farming  is  in  good  shape  and  good  acreage. 
There  are  several  tractors  here  in  general  use.  Few 
farmers  raise  potatoes  for  the  market  here.  One  or 
two  plant  around  30  acres.  j.  w  r 

Gallia  Co.,  O. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Opportunity 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I ! 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps 
wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk ;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace — soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake — if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every 
state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death ;  but  those  who  doubt  or 
hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 

I  an-swer  not,  and  I  return  no  more. 

— John  James  Ingalls  (1833-1900). 

Breakfast  in  a  drugstore  is  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  American  institution,  prevalent 
in  our  great  cities.  To  many  foreign 
visitors  it  seems  both  absurd  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  sit  on  a  stool  at  a  counter  for  a 
hurried  meal  as  a  prelude  to  a  day's 
work,  but  to  people  who  live  in  a  single 
room  it  is  a  great  convenience.  At  one 
drugstore  near  a  Jersey  ferry  we  see 
many  commuters  eating  their  breakfast; 
apparently  they  rise  in  the  morning  with 
just  time  enough  to  catch  their  train  and 
omit  breakfast  until  they  reach  the  city. 
In  the  localities  especially  catering  to 
this  trade  a  breakfast  is  usually  served 
for  25  to  35  cents ;  it  consists  of  the 
juice  of  an  orange,  followed  by  two  slices 
of  toast,  or  a  roll,  with  butter,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee ;  sometimes  a  spoonful  of 
marmalade  is  added,  ami  a  second  cup 
of  coffee  provided  if  desired.  It  would 
seem  rather  meager  after  a  liberal  farm 
breakfast,  but  is  sufficient  for  those  who 
do  no  laborious  work.  Young  girls,  elder 
women,  dignified  men  of  business  and 
young  office  workers  are  all  represented 
among  the  guests,  and  the  drugstore 
breakfast  certainly  fills  a  need  in  city 
life. 

* 

One  of  our  correspondents  recently 
told  of  a  little  afternoon  party  given 
by  herself  and  a  friend.  She  observed 
that  it  was  quite  an  event,  because  there 
had  been  no  party  in  their  neighborhood 
in  years.  IIow  easily  that  may  be,  in  a 
busy  community  where  all  the  families 
are  constantly  at  work,  and  yet  what  a 
pity  it  is.  A  little  party  means  extra 
work  but  it  also  means  pleasure,  socia- 
bilty,  and  an  increase  of  the  neighborly 
spirit.  If  -the  women  of  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  get  the  habit  of  giving  occasional 
little  afternoon  parties,  whether  to  sew 
or  to  play  games  or  simply  to  rest  and 
chat,  we  think  they  witf  feel  the  pleasure 
and  .sense  of  comradeship  that  marked  the 
quiltings  and  apple  parings  of  old  times. 
And,  furthermore,  everything  that  makes 
country  life  'happier  or  pleasanter  is  a 
benefit  to  the  whole  community. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Folding  lawn  benches  in  children’s 
size  cost  usually  about  $1.25 such 
benches  are  compact  and  sturdy,  finished 
in  orange  and  green,  and  the  children 
will  enjoy  them.  Children’s  beach  chairs 
of  gay  striped  canvas  are  also  _  $1.25; 
with  canopy  and  foot  rest  $1.95.  The 
children  like  them,  and  they  look  well 
on-  the  lawn. 

Some  play  suits  for  little  girls  were 
overalls  of  gay  striped  material  having 
long  trousers  but  without  sleeves,  with 
floppy  sun  hats  to  match  ;  also  in  -bright 
colors  with  white  polka  dots.  They  cost 
$1.95. 

Boys’  camrf  suits,  consisting  of  shorts 
and  shirts,  were  seen  in  one  large  shop 
for  $3.50.  They  come  in  sizes  eight  to 
18  years,  and  are  made  of  cotton  covert 
in  tan,  blue  or  green. 

How  many  women  struggle  with  the 
kitchen  work  without  any  sharp  service¬ 
able  knives !  A  set  of  really  good  kitchen 
knives  may  be  expensive  to  begin  with 
but  they  will  quickly  save  their  cost  in 
time  and  convenience.  We  noted  in  one 
of  the  large  shops  devoted  to  housewares 
excellent  knives  of  stainless  steel  with 
strong  white  riveted  handles.  The  set 
included  a  cook’s  fork.  $1.(0,  fruit  knife, 
75  cents,  6-in.  kitchen  knife,  $1.50,  bread 
knife  $2,  slicer,  $1.75,  grape  fruit  knife, 
81  and  vegetable  knife,  75  cents. 

A  useful  little  storage  dish  is  a  cheese 
preserver,  a  glass  jar  with  a  lid.  which 
has  a  space  in  the  bottom  for  vinegar 
and  salt  brine.  The  cheese  rests  above 
on  a  corrugated  ledge,  and  the  brine 
below  keeps  it  fresh.  It  costs  $1. 


Safety  pins  are  a  commonplace  utility, 
but  for  lingerie  use  we  find  them 
enameled  pink,  pale  blue  or  white.  They 
are  very  handy,  and  less  visible  through 
a  transparent  gown  than  shining  metal. 

Lingerie  tape  in  white  and  pastel 
colors  is  made  of  mercerized  cotton,  in 
plain  or  fancy  weave.  It  costs  less  than 
lingerie  ribbon,  wears  better,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  running  in  garments  that  are 
frequently  laundered. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles 

Wash  and  wipe  dry  300  little  cucum¬ 
bers  and  put  into  a  large  dish,  sprinkle 
all  through  them  two-thirds  cup  salt, 
then  turn  over  them  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  taking  care  that  the  cucumbers  are 
entirely  covered  with  it,  and  let  stand 
till  the  water  is  cold.  Remove  from  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


748  —  Circular 
Flounce  Skirt.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  10,  18,  20 
years,  30,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  3% -in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


641 — Jaunty  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3t4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 


1,  20  years,  36,  38, 
i  and  42-in.  bust 
ensure.  Size  36  re- 
lires  4%  yds.  of 
i-in.  material  with 
yd.  of  27-in.  con- 
asting.  Ten  cents. 


4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  27-in.  material 
for  dress  with  1  yd. 
of  27 -in.  for  bloom¬ 
ers.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


brine  and  drain  well  and  put  them  into 
a  crock.  Add  to  one-half  gallon  of  cold 
vinegar  four  heaping  tablespoons  of 
mustard  and  the  same  of  salt  and  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  of  mixed  spices  and  turn 
this  over  the  cucumbers  and  weight  down 
so  all  will  be  under  the  vinegar,  and  set 
in  a  cool  place.  Next,  weigh  out  3  lbs. 
of  sugar  and  each  morning  add  a  handful 
of  sugar  to  the  crock  of  pickles,  stirring 
well,  till  the  sugar  is  all  used.  If  you 
follow  this  recipe,  especially  regarding 
the  addition  of  the  sugar  each  morning, 
you  cannot  help  but  have  fine  pickles. 


Fencing'  the  Babies 

These  are  busy  days  for  the  mother  of 
young  children.  Too  hot  in  the  house, 
too  hot  in  the  sun,  but  youngsters  will 
not  stay  in  the  shade,  and  a  few  seconds 
in  the  kitchen  finds  them  almost  in  the 
road.  I  tried  everything  I  ever  heard  of. 
but  the  children  would  find  the  sunniest 
spot  on  hot  days,  and  the  road  any  time. 
One  day  I  took  what  is  called  flower  bed 
border  fencing  and  put  it  around  a  shady 


tree  where  they  played  contentedly  all 
day.  Now  I  use  it  every  day.  It  is  not 
very  heavy,  it  is  rather  clumsy  for  one 
to  manage,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  the 
children  are  safe.  It  is  a  wire  fence  that 
can  be  stuck  into  the  ground.  Mine  is 
about  two  feet  high,  and  lias  rounding 
upper  edges,  making  it  safe  for  the  young¬ 
est  child.  The  older  ones  can  of  course 
climb  over,  but  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  do  that  they  are  old  enough  to  reason 
with  and  told  not  to  do  so.  I  can  change 
this  to  the  sand  pile,  tree  or  shady  side 
of  house  on  hot  days,  and  to  warmer 
spots  on  cold  days.  It  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me,  and  I  can  feel  that  the  little 
ones  are  safe  and  yet  have  their  freedom 
to  run  and  play.  It  cost  me  $3  for  50 
feet,  which  makes  quite  a  little  play 
yard ;  more  or  less  can  be  used  as  desired. 
Mother  can  now  work  in  the  house  or 
garden  and  know  baby  is  safe  and  happy 
and  is  getting  “close  to  nature”  as  she 
needs  to  without  danger  from  sun  or 
auto.  m.  t.  s. 


Yes,  I  am  Making  a  Quilt 

It  is  an  appliqued  pattern  of  tulips  in 
two  shades  of  yellow  with  green  leaves 
and  stems,  hemmed  on  to  white  blocks. 
There  are  eight  blocks  in  all,  exactly 
alike,  and  border  running  around  the 
entire  quilt.  The  design  might  be  called 
“Tiptoeing  Through  the  Tulips,”  because 
there  are  14S  of  them  on  the  quilt,  creat¬ 
ing  a  gay  beauty  like  that  of  a  Spring 
garden. 

To  me  the  turning  in  and  basting  of 
the  colored  pieces  is  more  difficult  than 
the  hemming.  There  are  many  long  stems 
in  my  quilt.  I  can’t  use  the  bias  binding 
that  Mrs.  Ransley  suggested  in  her 
article  of  recent  date  because  that  is 
too  wide  for  my  pattern.  It  is  a  help, 
however,  to  fold  the  edges  over  a  thin 
strip  of  metal  that  is  just  a  trifle 
narrower  than  the  finished  stem.  Use 
bias  pieces  always  for  stems  and  how 
knots,  shaping  them  with  the  fingers  to 
follow  the  curves  of  the  pattern.  For  the 
flowers  and  leaves  lay  each  colored  piece 
face  down  on  a  clean  sheet  of  white 
blotting  paper  and  draw  a  line  with  a 
stiletto  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  all  around.  This  makes  it  quite 
easy  to  turn  in. 

In  my  design  the  leaves  are  sewed  on 
first,  then  the  stems,  then  the  flowers. 
The  quilt  is  to  be  bound  all  around  with 
yellow,  the  shade  of  the  darker  yellow 
tulips. 

In  the  appliqued  quilts  made  in 
America  between  1810  and  about  1860 
the  colors  are  apt  -to  be  red  and  green 
on  white.  The  red  and  green  came  in 
“oil-boiled  callicoe”  and  were  dependable. 
Our  grandmothers  took  no  chances  with 
materials  that  would  run  or  fade  where 
so  much  fine  work  was  involved. 

To  all  my  quilting  friends  I  would 
recommend  reading  a  new  book  entitled, 
“Old  Patchwork  Quilts  and  the  Women 
who  Made  Them,”  by  Ruth  Finley.  This 
book  tells  about  historic  and  interesting 
old  quilts ;  gives  directions  for  piecing, 
patching,  filling,  and  quilting;  and  con¬ 
tains  many  stories  and  traditions  of 
pioneer  days.  It  is  filled  with  diagrams 
and  with  illustrations  in  black  and  white 
and  in  color,  an  inspiration  to  any 
modern  quilt-maker. 

One  interesting  story  in  this  book  is 
of  a  quilt  pattern  called  “The  Wandering 
Foot.”  This  was  a  strikingly  beautiful 
appliqued  design.  But  no  mother  would 
knowingly  allow  her  child  to  sleep  under 
a  quilt  of  this  pattern.  It  was  bad 
enough  for  a  girl,  but  fatal  for  a  boy. 
No  young  lady  in  her  senses  would  select 
it  for  her  “bride’s  quilt.”  For,  so  the 
tradition  runs,  anyone  sleeping  under 
this  quilt  would  become  possessed  of  an 
unconquerable  desire  to  wander,  to  travel, 
to  run  away  from  home,  leaving  mother, 
father,  or  young  wife,  and  would  perhaps 
be  heard  of  no  more.  In  order  to  remove 
this  superstition  from  a  really  beautiful 
quilt  pattern  this  design  was  later  called 
“Turkey  Tracks.” 

When  a  young  lady  became  engaged  to 
be  married,  Miss  Finley  tells  us,  she.  set 
to  work  to  piece  her  “bride’s  quilt.” 
This  was  a  masterpiece  of  beautiful 
design  and  fine  needlework,  very  often 
appliqued.  A  comparatively  large  number 
of  such  quilts  are  still  in  existence,  for 
they  were  not  used  but  put  .  away  in 
lavender  in  the  drawer  of  the  highboy,  to 
be  taken  out  only  in  honor  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest. 

Of  all  the  old  quilt  designs  my  favorite 
is  the  “Garden  Wreath.”  Any  flower 
mav  be  used,  although  the  rose  seems 
to  be  the  favorite.  Pattern  companies 
now  furnish  a  garden  wreath  .  design 
which  closely  resembles  the  historic  ones. 
One  illustration  in  Miss  Finley’s  hook 
shows  a  “Garden  Wreath”  quilt  with  a 
running  vine  border.  This  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Our  grandmothers  accom¬ 
plished  their  designing  very  often  by 
means  of  cutting  the  forms  out  of  paper, 
copying  and  conventionalizing  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  their  gardens. 

In  looking  over  an  old  box  today  I 
came  upon  a  “Melon”  quilt  pieced  by  my 
grandmother.  This  is  an  unusual  and 
difficult  pattern,  because  the  blocks  are 
curved,  representing  the  segments  of  a 
melon.  It  took  the  greatest  care  and 
patience  to  keen  these  curved  edges  true 
and  exact.  This  quilt  is  of  pink  calico 
with  a  tiny  figure,  and  white.  All  around 
the  edge  is  a  border  of  pink  and  white 
triangles.  The  top  of  the  quilt  is  all  I 
found.  It  had  never  been  quilted,  and — 
strange  to  say — there  are  in  this  beautiful 


piece  of  work  three  jagged  holes  burned 
in.  No  one  in  the  family  knows  the  story 
of  this  quilt. 

We  have  also  a  “Double  Irish  Chain” 
pieced  of  pink  and  white.  There  is  a  tiny 
white  scroll  figure  in  the  pink  and  all 
these  little  white  figures  are  wearing 
out  and  disapuearing,  leaving  tiny  holes. 

One  of  our  most  treasured  old  quilts  is 
a  “LeMoyne  Star”  or  “Lemon  Star”  with 
eight  points.  The  whole  quilt  is  made  of 
a  brilliant  red  calico  with  a  very  small 
figure  in  yellow  and  white.  It  has  never 
been  used  or  washed,  and  is  most  striking. 
Another  “LeMoyne  Star”  that  we  have 
is  of  rose,  two  shades  of  green  and  white. 
This  quilt  is  worn  to  tatters  and  faded, 
the  subdued  colors  forming  a  beautiful 
harmony. 

Next  Winter  when  the  Grange  wants 
to  raise  some  money,  or  a  society  de¬ 
sires  to  give  a  “benefit,”  why  not  have 
an  exhibit  of  old  quilts?  I  have  seen 
such  exhibits  only  at  the  county  fairs  in 
the  Fall,  and  on  the  clotheslines  when 
driving  through  the  country  roads  in 
lilac  time.  The  owners  of  the  ciuilts  could 
very  possibly  contribute  thrilling  bits  of 
local  history  and  interesting  old  family 
ti’aditions  in  connection  with*  these 
treasures  of  the  past. 

FLORENCE  FORBES  CORNWALL. 


A  Community  Clambake 

Those  of  you  who  have  never  got  up 
a  clambake  in  your  community  have 
missed  a  busy  Aveek  of  getting  ready  and 
clearing  up  for  it  as  Avell  as  a  regular 
picnic  of  a  good  time.  Our  community 
lias  just  finished  up  another  bake  with 
fine  results,  a  nice  sum  in  the  treasury, 
but  best  of  all  so  many  compliments  on 
the  bake  itself,  which  was  delicious,  and 
also  on  the  service  and  everything  con¬ 
nected  Avith  it.  What  a  jolly  time  it  is 
the  day  before  Avlien  20  to  40  people  gath¬ 
er  ;  the  men  kill  the  chickens  and  scald 
them,  and  anyone  turns  in  to  pick  them. 
They  are  shoved  along  the  table  for  the 
next  group  of  Avorkers  to  do  the  “pin¬ 
feathering.”  The  next  group  splits  them 
doAvn  the  back,  quarters  and  cleans  them, 
and  the  next  group  of  workers  wash  and 
finish  them  up  very  neatly,  whatever 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  lamps  are  cleaned,  the  tables  got 
ready  in  place,  the  ball  decorated,  Avhile 
the  men  scrub  the  clams.  Many  Avilling 
Avorkers  make  the  job  short.  All  leave 
to  go  home  for  chore  time,  and  the  Avom- 
en  to  bake  their  pies  for  tomorroAv’s  feast. 

Of  course  preliminary  plans  Avere  all 
made  at  the  two  or  three  business  meet¬ 
ings  held  several  weeks  to  a  few  days 
in  advance,  Avhen  the  head  chairman  se¬ 
lects  his  helpers  and  the  head  table  and 
kitchen  chairman  is  appointed.  Com¬ 
mittees  have  been  selected  to  solicit  the 
various  districts  for  foAvls,  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ple  and  pumpkin  pie  and  pickles,  and  as 
much  of  the  A-egetables  and  other  neces¬ 
sities  as  can  be  got  together. 

Plans  are  made  for  a  quantity  of  sweet 
corn  and  sAveet  potatoes,  cabbage,  peppers 
and  onions,  also  mayonnaise  for  salads, 
tomatoes  for  slicing  and  parsley  to  gar¬ 
nish  them  with,  celery  for  table,  the  tops 
of  which  are  used  in  the  bake,  white 
bread  and  broAvn  bread,  country  butter¬ 
milk,  pickled  beets,  coffee,  sugar,  salt, 
pepper,  and  frankfurters  or  pork  sau¬ 
sages. 

The  day  of  the  bake  chicken  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dusted  Avith  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  tied  in  a  square  of  cheese¬ 
cloth.  In  a  little  Avhile  there  is  a  tub¬ 
ful  Avaiting.  Potatoes  are  scrubbed  and 
spots  removed  —  more  tubfuls  ■ — outer 
husks  are  removed  from  sweet  corn  and 
ends  chopped  off  Avith  cleaver.  Outside 
the  men  are  filling  the  Avire  baskets.  In 
each  is  placed  a  SAA'eet  potato,  one  or  tAvo 
Irish  potatoes,  an  ear  of  corn,  one  portion 
of  chicken  and  a  given  number  of  clams. 
These  are  put  in  the  large  steamers  un¬ 
der  which  a  fire  has  been  built,  and  avc 
come  aAvay  as  the  “bake”  proceeds  to 
steam. 

The  baskets  for  the  bake  are  made 
from  galvanized  Avii’e,  I  should  say,  about 
a  quarter-inch  mesh.  They  are  approxi¬ 
mately  10  inches  high  and  six  inches  in 
diameter  with  no  cover,  round  (like  a 
coffee  can,  Avithout  its  cover,  only  larger). 
Long  tables  or  benches  are  set  out  of 
doors  Avhere  the  Avorkers  fill  the'  baskets. 
The  tables  are  filled  with  empty  baskets. 
The  chicken  is  placed  in  first ;  as  I  said 
these  are  prepared  and  tied  in*  pieces  of 
cheesecloth.  (By  the  Avay  chickens 
weighing  around  4  lbs.  each  are  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  these  are  served  in  quarters.) 
One  large  Irish  potato  or  tAA’o  smaller 
ones  to  each  basket ;  one  large  portion  or 
two  smaller  ones  of  sweet  potatoes.  These 
are  not  scraped  as  they  do  not  look  at¬ 
tractive,  just  the  had  parts  removed, 
same  as  with  the  Irish  potatoes.  Then 
one  nice  ear  of  sweet  corn  and  last,  12 
to  15  clams  for  each  basket.  Sometimes 
a  basket  is  filled  Avith  chicken  portions 
and  another  with  clams  in  case  a  few 
bakes  would  be  minus  these  things  if 
there  Avas  too  much  confusion  during  the 
filling. 

The  filled  baskets  are  set  in  tiers  in  the 
large  galvanized  kettles  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  kettles,  have  a  faucet  in  the 
bottom  and  a  perforated  false  bottom  to 
rest  the  baskets  on  over  the  Avater.  The 
kettles  are  placed  on  a  brick  foundation 
laid  up  high  enough  so  that  a  fire  can 
be  kept  going  under  them  and  hanked 
with  earth  as  necessary  about  the  brick. 
When  the  baskets  are  all  in,  perhaps  7o 
to  100  to  a  kettle,  they  are  covered  with 
celery  tops  and  a  large  Irish  potato  and 
a  large  SAveet  potato  laid  on  top,  also  a 
bag  filled  with  sausages  or  frankfurters. 
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The  cover  is  put  on  and  the  whole  al¬ 
lowed  to  steam  for  two  hours  or  more,  or 
until  the  two  potatoes  on  top  are  done — 
when  they  are  done  the  “bake”  is  ready 
to  serve. 

What  a  bustle  there  is !  Tablecloths 
are  laid ;  they  may  be  of  oilcloth  or  of 
paper.  Plates  and  service  are  as  care¬ 
fully  placed  as  for  a  banquet.  The  cup¬ 
board  furnishes  dishes  alike  for  each 
table,  including  salad  and  pickle  dishes. 
Paper  napkins  are  put  at  each  place.  Now 
the  head  waiter  selects  the  waitresses, 
each  has  her  cap  and  apron  to  don  the 
last  minute.  In  the  kitchen  one  is  asked 
to  have  charge  of  the  pickle  dishes,  an¬ 
other  the  butter,  bread  and  so  on.  Young 
men  bring  the  steaming  baskets  to  the 
tables  and  gather  the  tickets.  Coffee  cups 
are  filled,  cream  and  sugar  passed.  Every¬ 
thing  moves  with  system  in  the  kitchen ; 
a  place  for  the  dishes  as  they  come  from 
the  table,  boxes  and  barrels  for  refuse, 
hot  water  for  dishes,  clean  towels  for 
glassware,  and  so  everything  passes  along. 

The  first  tables  are  emptied,  the  crowd 
goes  out  at  a  side  door ;  the  next  are  held 
back  until  the  tables  are  immaculate  and 
dishes  refilled.  Everything  in  order ; 
everyone  happy ;  everyone  so  well  filled. 
Most  know  so  little  of  the  work  connected 
with  the  hake. 

The  “guests”  are  at  the  tables  and  the 
young  men  carry  these  steaming,  hot 
baskets,  after  a  sausage  or  a  couple  of 
frankfurters  have  been  placed  on  top,  to 
each  plate  and  they  are  set  just  ahead  or 
to  the  right  of  the  plates.  All  other 
food  is  on  the  table  and  is  passed  while 
the  bake  is  being  eaten,  except  the  pie 
and  ice  cream  which  are  served  after  the 
baskets  are  removed.  A  neat  guest  will 
pile  his  clam  shells,  chicken  bones  and 
corncobs  back  in  the  basket  and  perhaps 
his  crumpled  napkin.  This  kindly  act 
makes  a  neater  table  at  all  times,  and  is 
easier  for  the  waitresses.  The  broth  or 
clam  bouillon  is  drained  from  the  kettles, 
when  the  bake  is  opened  into  large  pitch¬ 
ers,  poured  into  cups  and  served  to  the 
guests  who  desire  it. 

I  should  have  mentioned  also  that  one 
good  lady  gathers  the  livers,  hearts  and 
gizzards  of  the  chickens  the  day  the 
chickens  are  dressed,  cleans  them  and 
takes  them  home  to  cook  up.  She  then 
grinds  them  and  seasons  them  for  sand¬ 
wich  filling  and  these  sandwiches  with 
hot  coffee  go  like  hot  cakes  among  the 
helpers  the  day  of  the  bake. 

In  our  community  the  tickets  are  .>1.5U 
each,  although  some  communities  charge 
more.  Some  use  fish  and  lobster  in  their 
bakes,  but  we  never  use  them  here  and  of 
course  they  would  cost  more. 

The  crowd  goes.  A  few  pies  and  po¬ 
tatoes  may  be  left,  but  readily  sold,  the 
hall  is  closed  till  the  next  day.  Back 
come  helpers ;  dishes  are  washed,  clutter 
picked  up,  floors  cleaned  and  towels  and 
coffee  bag  washed,  and  a  big  sigh  !  We 
are  so  glad  that’s  done  for  another  year. 
So  glad  the  weather  was  good,  so  pleased 
with  the  compliments,  and  such  a  nice 
sum  for  the  near  empty  treasury.  Those 
who  have  never  been  to  a  bake  have  one 
treat  in  store.  The  “tang”  in  the  air 
of  the  steaming  bake  and.  coffee  give  one 
an  anticipation  of  what  is  in  store,  and 
the  variety  that  is  served  with  the  bake 
surelv  leaves  no  craving  for  the  most 
fastidious.  Ice  cream  is  served  separate¬ 
ly,  and  several  orders  come  for  a  serving 
of  plain  vanilla  on  the  apple  pie  along 
with  its  customary  bit  of  cheese. 

MBS.  B. 


Tennessee  Notes 

We  have  been  suffering  from  a  con¬ 
tinued  drought  of  many  weeks,  though 
there  have  been  local  showers  around  in 
some  localities.  The  last  week  of  June 
has  broken  all  heat  records  for  the  South ; 
vegetation  dried  up,  pastures  seared  and 
brown.  Corn,  young  and  tender,  has  as 
yet  resisted  the  drought  and  we  yet  hope 
for  a  long  delayed  rain. 

We  are  still  battling  with  the  bean 
beetles,  and  seemingly  getting  the  worst 
end  of  the  fight.  Peas  have  come  and 
gone.  I  canned  10  quarts.  My  method 
was  to  pick  early,  hull,  blanch  in  liot 
water  10  minutes,  rinse  in  cold  water,  fill 
jars,  add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each 
jar,  cover  with  cold  water.  Adjust  rub¬ 
bers  and  tops  loosely,  pack  in  boiler,  fill 
boiler  with  water  up  to  shoulders  of  jars, 
boil  five  hours,  adding  water  to  boiler  as 
it  evaporated.  Tighten  jar  tops  and  be 
sure  they  are  airtight,  set  aside  in  a  cool 
dark  place.  We  find  the  same  method 
successful  with  string  beans  and  corn. 

We  had  a  very  bad  hatch  with  our  tur¬ 
keys  ;  only  half  of  the  eggs  hatched,  but 
so  far  have  not  lost  a  turkey.  Even  the 
hot  day  weather  has  some  good  points 
for  the  poultry  grower.  W  heat  is  in  the 
shock  and  though  short  the  farmers  claim 
heads  are  well  filled.  Spring  oats  wall 
not  be  worth  cutting,  Irish  potatoes  not 
half  a  crop ;  tobacco  at  a  standstill,  but 
one  could  live  without  the  weed,  though 
to  many  it  is  their  only  cash  crop. 

The  melon  patch  has  been  laid  by  with 
a  fairly  good  stand,  though  the  bugs  were 
frightful,  and  one  had  to  begin  doping  the 
hills  before  plants  were  through.  lhe 
most  effective  remedy  was  sawdust,  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  sulphur  and  black  pepper. 

The  rabbits  seem  very  fond  ot  sweet 
potatoes.  We  sprayed  plants  with  the 
arsenate  of  lead  and  turpentine,  just  a 
few  drops,  and  they  have  lost  all  de¬ 
sire  to  nibble  off  the  leaves. 

I  attended  the  annual  .  decoration  at 
Bethesda  Cemetery.  Going  over  the 
cemetery  one  found  many  unknown 
graves,  with  only  moss-covered  rocks  tor 


markers,  but  there  were  sufficient  flowers 
for  each  mound  to  receive  at  least  a  bunch 
of  roses.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Remove  Stains  Before 
Washing  Clothes 

The  importance  of  removing  stains  from 
clothes  before  beginning  the  family  wash¬ 
ing  is  emphasized  by  the  manufacturers 
of  washing  machines.  Certain  kinds  of 
stains,  if  not  removed  before  the  wash, 
are  “set”  and  thus  are  very  difficult  to 
eradicate.  Treatment  of  stains  depends 
on  the  color,  weight  and  material  of  the 
garment.  Some  stains  can  be  removed  by 
water  alone,  cold  or  hot ;  others  must  be 
treated  with  special  stain  removers. 
These  stain  removers  may  absorb  the 
stain,  or  dissolve  it ;  or  they  may  bleach 
the  fibers  of  the  cloth.  Bleachers  are  to 
be  used  as  a  last  resort,  for  they  are  apt 
to  weaken  the  fiber,  and  will  destroy 
color. 

Strong  acids,  such  as  muriatic  acid,  de¬ 
stroy  vegetable  fibers,  cotton  and  linen ; 
weak  acids  (lemon  juice, .  dilute  oxalic 
acid,  etc.)  may  be  used  on  them.  Wool 
and  silk,  the  animal  fibers,  ai*e  injured 
by  strong  alkalis,  such  as  lyes  or  wash¬ 
ing  powders.  Mild  alkalis,  like  borax  and 
dilute  ammonia  can  be  used  with  care. 
Both  acids  and  alkalis  must  he  thorough- 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Bachelor’s  Puzzle. — This  pattern  makes  a  very 
attractive  quilt  when  made  of  one  color  and 
white.  However,  pretty  quilts  may  be  made 
from  scraps  of  prints  or  plain  ginghams.  This 
block  is  easy  to  make  and  little  girls  find  this 
design  attractive  for  their  use.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Kural  New- 
Yorker. 
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The  rural  new-yorker 

has  arranged  for  special  low 
rates  on  this  Tour.  And  this 
one  low  cost  pays  for  everything 
— Pullman,  auto  tours,  meals, 
hotels,  tips  and  all.  No  ticket  wor¬ 
ries — no  baggage  to  check. 

$298.90  and  up 

takes  you  to  and  through  the  won¬ 
drous  Pacific  Northwest  and  West¬ 
ern  Canada;  gives  you  a  vacation 
trip  you’ll  never  forget.  Remem¬ 


ber  the  date — August  16th  to  31st — 
just  when  you  can  best  get  away. 


Last  Chance 

You  cannot  afford  to  wait  longer 
about  deciding  to  go.  Your  friends 
and  neighbors  from  right  here  in 
your  own  state  and  county  are  go¬ 
ing.  Go  with  them  on  this  glorious 
educational,  sight-seeing,  low-cost 
tour. 


MAIL  COUPON  / " 

today  for  illustrated,  de-  ^  ^  Director 
scriptive  booklet  giv-  ^  0f  jours 

ing  complete  de-  „  '  the  rural 
' Tour  starts  ^  *  *8 

AUGUST  /  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
16th.  X  Mail  me  at  once  your 

s'  new  booklet  on  the  Tour 
S  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

/ 

/  Name  . 

^  ^  Address  . . . 

R.F.D.  , State ...  .i« 


ly  rinsed  out  of  tlie  garment.  Following 
are  the  directions  for  preparing  some  of 
the  most  popular  stain  removers  : 

Javelle  Water. — Dissolve  %  lb.  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  in  two  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Dissolve  1  lb.  of  washing  soda  in  one 
quart  of  boiling  water,  using  an  earthen¬ 
ware  dish.  Pour  the  clean  liquid  from 
the  chloride  of  lime  into  a  bottle  and  mix 
the  solution  of  washing  soda.  Cork  and 
keep  in  a  dark  place. 

Oxalic  Acid  (poison). — Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  oxalic  acid  crystals  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  warm  water. 

Potassium  Permanganate.  —  Dissolve 
one  teaspoon  potassium  permanganate 
crystals  in  one  pint  of  water. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide. — Add  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  just  before  using  to  make  its 
action  quicker. 

Some  of  the  most  common  stains  may 
be  removed  as  follows: 

Blood  and  Meat  Juice. — Soak  in  warm 
water  and  wash.  A  paste  of  raw  starch 
mixed  with  cold  water  can  be  applied  to 
stains  011  flannels,  blankets  and  heavy 
goods.  Allow  to  dry  and  brush  off.  Re¬ 
peat  if  necessary. 

Bluing. — Boil  the  stained  material  in 
clear  water  for  20  minutes. 

Egg. — Wash  in  cold  water,  then  warm 
water  and  soap. 

Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Coffee. — If  cream 
has  been  used,  first  apply  a  grease  sol¬ 
vent,  then  pour  on  boiling  water.  Bleach 
if  necessary,  with  potassium  permanga¬ 
nate  or  Javelle  water. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Juices. — Use  boiling 
water  poured  from  height  onto  the  mate¬ 
rial  which  has  been  stretched  over  a  pail 
or  bowl.  Apply  bleach  if  necessary,  rins¬ 
ing  thoroughly. 

Grass. — Use  grain  or  wood  alcohol  or 
ether,  applied  by  sponging.  Yvrash  with 
cold  water  and  soap ;  bleach  if  necessary. 

Grease  and  Oils. — Rub  wash  goods  well 
with  lard  and  wash  in  warm  water.  Lay 
delicate  fabrics  liable  to  be  injured  by 
water  on  a  soft  pad  and  apply  absorbents 
as  listed  above,  or  solvents  such  as  car¬ 
bon  tetrachloride,  ether  or  benzine. 

Indelible  Pencil. — Soak  stain  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  wash  with  water  and  soap.  Ap¬ 
ply  potassium  permanganate  if  a  bleach 
is  needed. 

Ink. — For  most  writing  inks,  soak  the 
fresh  stains  in  sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 
Fresh  ink  on  carpets  can  often  be  re¬ 
moved  by  covering  repeatedly  with  layers 
of  table  salt.  Salt  and  lemon  juice  will 
bleach  white  garments  hung  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  On  woolen  garments  apply  equal 
parts  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide. 

Tobacco. — Soap  and  water,  followed  by 
lemon  juice.  Use  Javelle  water  on  white 
cottons  and  linens.  Sponge  wool  with  al¬ 
cohol. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


iiiiimiimiimmmiiiiimiiimiiiiiimimi 

This  Delightful  Classic 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

[UALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

iEE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
1  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Imples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
RITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

MATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

cleat  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  In  America.  Eat.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYIN3  for  patents.  Bend 

sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  503-C  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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GET  YOUR  SHARE 


This  Great 

SALE 

ENDS  AUG 

31 


ONLY  a  short  time  left  to  profit  by  the 
greatest  summer  sale  in  Ward’s  his¬ 
tory.  Over  2,000  real  bargains,  including 
everything  you  need  from  home  furnish¬ 
ings  to  wearing  apparel.  Millions  of  fam¬ 
ilies  are  seizing  this  opportunity  to  buy 
necessities  during  this  cut-price  sale.  Our 
regular  low  prices  have  been  still  further 
reduced,  so  you  make  a 
double  saving  by  ordering 
now.  Why  not  check  over 
your  sale  book  now  and 
get  your  share  of  these 
unusual  bargains? 


I 


YOU  HAVE  THIS  BOOK 


M  O  \  T  «;  O  VI  I  Rt  H  A  R  I> 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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The  Tails 
Tell  the  Tale 

THE  Holsteins  on  the  left  of  this  picture  were  sprayed  with  Dr. 
Hess  Fly  Chaser.  The  Guernseys  on  the  right  were  not. 

On  the  Holstein  side,  all  quiet  and  restful.  On  the  Guernsey  side, 
every  cow  swishing,  tossing  her  head  and  stamping.  It  was  the  same 
way  in  the  pasture  too. 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines.  The  pine  odor 
principle  was  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  longest  lasting  in 
300  tests  with  many  fly-repelling  materials.  (Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  1472.) 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  a  protector  that  really  protects. 

Its  fresh,  pine-woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  you,  is  positively 
repulsive  to  flies.  It  stays  with  your  sprayed  cows  and  repels  flies 
all  day  long. 

Don’t  confuse  it  with  household  “fly  killers”  which,  to  be  effective, 
must  he  used  in  tightly  closed  rooms.  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  for 
livestock  only  —  a  protector  of  cows  and  horses  out  in  the  pasture 
and  in  stables  and  barns. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  antiseptic  and  germicidal  value.  It  kills 
every  disease  germ  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  does  not  gum  or  dis¬ 
color  the  hair.  It  does  not  taint  the  milk. 

WARBLES.  On  the  twenty  cows  that  were  sprayed  regularly  with  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Chaser  at  the  Research  Farm  only  two  ox  warbles  were  found.  Of  three 
cows  that  were  not  sprayed  during  the  fly  season  one  had  15  grubs  in  her 
back,  another  had  9  and  the  other  8.  Protect  your  cows  from  warbles  as 
well  as  all  other  fly  pests  by  using  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly. 

The  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  will  supply  your  needs.  Call  on  him. 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 


A  UNADILLA  SILO  will  boost 

your  milk  profits  all  next  winter! 


Stored  safely  away  in  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo  your  corn  will  be 
the  juiciest,  most  palatable 
and  nutritious  green  feed 
possible  to  provide  in  winter. 
Appetizing  feed  which  will 
increase  milk  flow  and  prof¬ 
its  and  save  cost  of  dry  feeds. 

If  you  are  facing  a  short  hay 
crop  make  the  most  of  your 
corn  crop  by  harvesting  it 
into  a  Unadilla.  Your  stock 
will  appreciate  and  respond 
generously  to  the  change. 


Write  at  once  for  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  prices. 
Shipment  of  any  size  Una¬ 
dilla  can  be  made  at  once  in 
either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Liberal  cash  discount  for 
cash  on  delivery.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  also.  Address, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

We  are  sales  agents  for  Papec  and 
Rowell-Trojan  Cutters  in  non-con - 
flicting  territory.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Pink  Eye  of  Cattle 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Any  influence  that  causes  a  serious 
shrink  in  the  milk  secretion  of  cows  on 
pasture  naturally  concerns  the  dairyman 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  make  milk  prod¬ 
uction  pay,  even  under  normal  conditions. 
So-called  “pink  eye,”  which  technically  is 
called  infectious  keratitis,  is  one  of  the 
influences  that  most  surely  cuts  down 
milk  production,  and  dysentery  is  an¬ 
other,  but  much  less  common. 

The  eye  disease  is  indicated  by  sudden 
swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  reddening  of 
their  lining  mucous  membrane.  The  lids 
may  swell  shut  and  there  is  a  profuse 
flow  of  tears.  The  eyelashes  become 
gummed  with  drying  mucus  discharge 
and  the  hair  under  the  eyes  is  also 
matted.  Sometimes  flies  are  attracted  by 
the  discharge  and  they  may  cause  sores 
to  form  on  the  scalded  skin  and  discharge 
pus.  The  white  of  the  affected  eye  be¬ 
comes  bloodshot  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
bulges  and  becomes  pearl-grey  or  bluish 
in  color.  In  very  severe  cases,  ulcers 
may  form  on  the  eyeball  and  even  punc¬ 
ture  the  cornea  or  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  liquid  escapes.  Per¬ 
manent  blindness  usually  remains  in  such 
cases. 

As  indicated  by  the  name  infectious 
keratitis,  the  disease  is  germ-caused  and 
tends  quickly  to  affect  every  bovine  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  farm.  Bacillus  pyogenes  a 


as  they  are  of  other  disease  germs.  The 
disease  does  not  cause  any  great  shock  to 
the  system,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  but 
may  cause  a  rise  of  two  degrees  or  so 
in  temperature  during  the  outset  of  the 
attack.  There  may  also  be  some  loss  of 
appetite,  and  that  and  the  irritation  of 
the  eyes  and  discomfort  from  not  being 
able  to  see,  no  doubt  causes  the  severe 
shrink  in  milk  flow  in  dairy  cows.  Any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  allay  the  inflam¬ 
mation  and  hasten  recovery  will,  natur¬ 
ally,  lessen  the  shrink  in  milk  and  local 
treatment,  therefore,  is  well  worth  apply¬ 
ing.  It  will  also  tend  to  prevent  ruinous 
ulceration  from  occurring  and  causing 
blindness.  A  qualified  veterinarian 
should,  when  possible,  be  employed  to 
treat  valuable  purebred  and  registered 
cattle  and  alone  is  able  to  successfully 
to  deal  with  ulcerative  complications 
which  sometimes  occur.  Home  treat¬ 
ments,  however,  may  succeed,  in  a  major¬ 
ity  of  instances,  when  an  expert  cannot 
be  employed. 

After  moving  the  affected  animals  into 
a  darkened  and  screened  stable,  which 
should  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  as 
clean  as  possible,  cleanse  the  affected  eye 
or  eyes  several  times  daily  with  a  3  or 
4  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid.  The 
solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one 
tablespoonful  of  boric  acid  crystals  in 
one  pint  of  boiling  water.  It  should  be 
used  cold.  Apply  it  each  time  with  a 
fresh  swab  of  sterilized  cotton.  Burn 


Holstein  Cow  Queen  Bessie  Pietertje  Ormsby  GlfSOS/f,  owned  by  R.  V.  Rasmussen 
of  Illinois.  Her  record  last  year,  in  her  f  ourth  lactation,  teas  28,122.7  lbs.  of  milk 

and  1,128. If  lbs.  fat. 


pus-producing  organism,  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  the  chief  factor  in  causing  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  a  mixed  bacterin  has  been 
produced  from  that  germ  and  other  assoc¬ 
iated  micro-organisms,  to  be  used  by 
the  veterinarian  in  combating  the  disease. 
It  is  used  both  as  a  preventive  and  cura¬ 
tive  agent,  the  average  dose  being  2  cubic 
centimeters.  One  or  two  doses  may  suf¬ 
fice.  If  more  than  one  dose  is  required, 
the  second  and  subsequent  doses  are  some¬ 
what  increased  in  amount,  as  deemed 
advisable  by  the  expert.  Surprisingly 
good  results  have  followed  the  use  of  the 
mised  keratitis  bacterin  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  but  neither  that  biologic,  nor 
any  other  can  as  a  rule,  be  depended 
upon  to  succeed  as  the  sole  remedial 
agent. 

Attacks  may  occur  in  early  Spring  or 
in  late  Summer  and  Autumn.  In  our 
experience,  cattle  grazing  low,  wet  land 
are  particularly  liable  to  attack ;  there¬ 
fore  a  change  to  dry  pasture  should  be 
made  when  the  disease  is  known  to  be 
prevalent.  Often,  the  infection  is  brought 
into  the  herd  by  a  new-bought  beast. 
Therefore,  it  always  is  advisable  to  quar¬ 
antine  every  new-bought  bovine  animal 
for  a  month,  or  until  it  is  proved  free 
from  infectious  or  contagions  disease. 

When  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  oc¬ 
curs,  at  once  stabl"  the  affected  animals 
in  a  darkened  barn  and  there  supply 
them  with  a  light,  laxative  ration  and 
an  abundance  of  pure,  cool  drinking 
water.  Darkening  of  the  stable  is  im¬ 
perative  and  always  should  be  done,  if 
possible.  Not  only  does  it  prevent  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  inflamed  eyes  by  direct  sun¬ 
light,  but  it  helps  to  keep  flies  from  fur¬ 
ther  irritating  the  affected  parts.  If 
possible,  also  screen  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  to  keep  out  flies.  It  seems  likely 
that  flies  may  be  carriers  of  the  infection, 


the  used  swabs.  In  the  evening  put  a 
little  bit  of  yellow  oxid  of  mercury  oint¬ 
ment  (ophthalmic)  in  the  treated  eye; 
then  close  the  eyelids  and  massage  gently 
to  spread  the  salve.  Also  apply  it  freely 
to  the  eyelids.  If  there  is  a  heavy  dis¬ 
charge  of  mucus  from  the  affected  eye, 
use  the  boric  acid  solution  three  times 
daily,  and  twice  daily  follow  with  a  15 
per  cent  solution  of  argyrol  which  may 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  medicine  dropper 
or  .soft,  camel’s  hair  brush.  A  few  drops 
are  sufficient  for  a  treatment;  or  just 
enough  to  wet  the  eyeball.  When  the 
heavy  discharge  subsides,  go  on  using 
the  boric  acid  solution  and  supply  the 
ophthalmic  ointment  once  or  twice  daily 
until  the  eye  clears  up.  If  the  bulging 
of  the  eyeball  is  marked  and  ulcers  be¬ 
gins  to  form  on  the  eyeball,  a  veterinarian 
should,  if  possible,  apply  the  necessary 
local  treatment.  If  one  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  it  may  be  that  the  ulceration  will 
subside  if  the  affected  parts  are  lightly 
swabbed  with  a  stronger  solution  of 
argyrol,  or  with  distilled  water  contain¬ 
ing  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  two 
or  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  per 
ounce.  The  veterinarian  may  deem  it 
best  to  use  a  stronger  caustic,  in  severe 
cases ;  but  the  layman  should  avoid  at¬ 
tempting  such  treatment,  as,  injudiciously 
applied,  it  may  cause  much  more  harm 
than  good. 

As  the  disease  does  not  seriously  af¬ 
fect  the  system  of  the  cow,  internal 
treatment,  in  most  instances,  need  not  be 
given.  The  fever  soon  subsides.  That 
may,  however,  be  hastened  by  giving 
an  adult  cow  or  steer  a  tablespoonful  of 
saltpeter  once  daily  in  water  for  two  or 
three  days  at  the  outset  of  the  attack 
If  an  animal  is  constipated,  Glauber  salt 
may  also  be  given,  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  a  day,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
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SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes,  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 


E.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Son 


for  sale 
Mt  rrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
$8,00  ea.  Big  type,  biglitters.  R.  HILL,  Sen  era  Falls,  N.Y. 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Herbshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  #4.50  8  weeks  old,  #4.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.85.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A.  M.  LUX 

306  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy.  Fast  Growing  8toek  '  , 

MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Wil 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  •  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  04B6 

PIGS 

Cheater  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigB  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  iu  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $5 
each,  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 

Feeding  Pigs  ior  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

6  lo  7  weeks  old,  $4.50  ea.  *  8  weeks  old.  $5  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  of  two  or  more 
C.  O.  D  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

■s  ■  ea  ■  Chester  and  Yorkshire, 

illfirA  |*  A  2*  Nt  <|  1 Berkshire  and  Chester 
|  I  j:  <3  |  VI  Wlllv  crossed.  6  weeks  old, 

O  S5.00;  8  weeks  old, 

$5.25.  Ship  any  number  O.  O.  1).  on  approval.  No 
charge  for  crating.  W.  ,T.  DAILEY,  Lexington, 
Mass.  Telephone  1085. 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  16  to  60  lbs..  84.60  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheewold,  Delaware. 


GUERNSEYS 


i. 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


B26  Land  Title  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Penna, 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Gaernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  agea 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  lor  Particulars 

"Lake  Delaware  Farms’*  Delhi,  New  1 


Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  Cheap 

CHEDCO  HOPE  265829— Dropped  November  6,  1928, 

Due  to  calf  March  20.  1931. 

Sire:  Greyholme’s  Proud  Squire  130717 
Dam:  Chedco  Lady  Edith  172466—12162.7  lbs  Milk: 
694.4  lbs.  Butter  Fat  Class  EE. 

C.  E.  C0TTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024.  Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 

Wendmere  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  record  dams  aud  A.  R.  sires  at  attrac. 
tive  prices.  Federal  accredited.  Blood  tested. 


T 


age,  nuiu  recviu  uau id  yi 

FARMS  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  1 

tested.  Exceptional  values.  - 

GUERNSEYS  bell  FARMS,  Smlthvlll.  Flats,  N.Y. 


HANDSOME  vjuciuodj  aauius  MILKING E 

Accredited  herd.  May  King  breeding.  Fanners’  prices. 
Also  COWS  and  HEIFERS. 


;or  Sale  S  YEARLING  BULL 

■randsonof  Itchen  King.  Also  6  granddaughters  6  to  18 
108.  old.  Accredited  7  y  i  s.  S.P.  Johnson  &  Son,  Frankfort,  N.Y, 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A. 


From 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS 

1,200  CROSS 


BRED 


loortion  tested  springer  cows,  nave  a  uu^ 
egistered  one  and  two-year-old  Southdown  Hams. 

UHABLES  H.  BRAGG  -  HOLLEY,  N 

10  YOUNG  EWES  *L5.00beaeh.  lieavy-wc 

hams.  if,  C,  BEARDSLEY  «  Montour  Falls, 


then  mixed  with  the  drinking  water,  to  J 
be  given  from  a  pail.  It  is  inadvisable 
to  give  heroic  doses  of  Epsom  or  Glauber 
salt  in  such  cases.  Usually  a  laxative 
ration  will  suffice  to  regulate  the  bowels 
and  hypodermic  treatment  with  the  mixed 
keratitis  bacterin,  given  by  the  expert, 
cuts  short  the  attack. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  12. — Eighth  annual  Jersey  Cattle 
Sale,  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeder’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pomfret  Ctr.,  Vt.  J.  H.  Pitkin, 
W.  Hartford,  Vt.,  Secry. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
South  Itoyalton,  Vt.,  sales  manager. 

Aug.  21.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Jersey 
Cattle,  Reed  Farm,  Hockessin,  Del., 
10  A.  M. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lae,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  15.  —  Dispersion  Sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn. ;  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn., 
manager. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  4-9.  —  International  Congress  on 
Veterinary  Medicine,  London,  England. 

Aug.  6.  —  Field  Day,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Cedar  Hill,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Aug.  8. — Dairy  Day,  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  12-15. — International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  15.  —  Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  18-19.  —  International  Conference 
of  Agricultural  Economists,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Aug.  30. — Annual  convention,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cemetery  Superintendents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Toronto,  Canada. 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

ONE  BULL— serviceable  age,  splendid  type;  Dam  has 
record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  Price,  $150  F.  O.  B. 

SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES-one  to  three  months 
old  from  Dams  with  records  from  10,600  to  13  000 
lbs.  at  farmers  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited. 

Apply  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS  BULLS 

FOR  SALE.  One  2-year-old  in  September;  one  yearling 
in  September.  From  accredited  herd.  Both  beef  type. 

B.  A.  BOICE  ---  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

g-\  f  Ol  T.  B,  Tasted 

I  ATifC  rrtlf  >a  1  xa  Holstein.  and  Guernseys 

V-'VFW  °  A  AAA  carloads  lots,  sixty-day 

retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsvllle,  N.  V. 

j  HOLSTEINS 

f  .  Purebred  Heifers 

Jor  sale:  and  Heifer  Calves 

Some  yearlings  and  some  already  bred.  Also  some 
grades.  All  from  the  best  producing  dams.  All  good 
individuals.  Holsteln-Frleslans  from  a  herd  under 
State  and  Federal  supervision.  You  may  have  your 
pick  from  a  bunch  of  30  head  as  I  am  overstocked 
and  must  reduce.  Prices  moderate. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  or  for  imme¬ 
diate  reply,  P.  O.  Box  163,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery— 

Best  bred  Ormsbys,  Colanthas  and  Prillys.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  M.  Dennis  A  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  Md. 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale -REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

From  “ELM  PLACE  HERD”— Est.  1902 

In  Females— 1  fresh  3-year-old  milking  40  lbs.  daily. 

In  Males— 2  yearling a,  1  calf  for  $100. 

Outstanding  Get  of  Sire  and  Produce  Class  offered 
for  Show  Herd. 

L.  D.  COW  DEN  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  JERSEYBULLS 

One  14  months  old,  one  2  months  old— fully  accredited. 

Apply  or  address  SUPERINTENDENT 
Driftwood  Manor  -  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

^oid*  Redbone  Coonhound  Bitch 

16  days  trial.  C.  O.  D.  865,  will  ship  express  prepaid. 

A  bargain.  N.  S.  SCHANTZ  -  EMAUS,  PA. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Heal  aces’’  of  Dogdom. 

O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  B,  Montieelle,  laws 

Pedigreed  Collies 

St.  Bernard  Puppies  pupp.esIso 

Price  reasonable.  E.  G.  Carlson,  15  Winter  St., Woburn,  Mass. 

rfiPKFR  IT  Black  or  brown.  Males  $10, 

V";  .  l-'|  1  r\  C  females  $7.  Satisfaction  guar. 

SP ANILL  •*-  Li O  0.  A.  RICHARD  Franklin,  Vt. 

MALE  Cockor  Spaniel  Pup,  7  1110s.,  S20.  Male  Spaniel, 
HI  1  year,  $25.  Cocker  Pups,  2  1110s.,  males  $10;  fe¬ 
males  $5.  O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

SIC;  females,  $5.  T.  S.  Hubbard  Franklin,  VI. 

Ped.  German  Police  Pups  Ipp^ii.MaL^ 

Females  $6.  BENJ.  J.  BARTRON  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

1 IREDALE  PUPPIES  3  11103.  old.  Males  $10;  Females  $5. 
ft  Eligible.  MRS.  H.  C.  MIDWIG  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

U/hila  P nllia  Pnno  Pedigreed,  three  months  old,  $15 
mine  UUIIIB  rujjb  ea.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Meredith,  N,  H. 

^OVERSTOCKED  with  thoroughbred  wire-haired  FOX 
TERRIER  FEMALES.  Prices  right;  for  a  good  borne. 
Pedigreed.  9,  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Hoad,  Andover,  Malts. 

o|p  LTay  TWripr  ^  months,  a  dandy,  $20. 
iridie  rux  leiiici  no.i  male  cow  dog  $25. 

OSCAR  RILEY  •  .  franklin,  Vermont 

Don’t  deny  yourself 


the  profits  that 


eome  from  feeding 


Pa rk& Pollard  feeds. 


Our  Growing  Feed  insures 
quick  growth  and 
sturdy  birds. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  .  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  .  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd-Helth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  AT  AUCTION 

60-REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE-60 

OXFORD:  OWL- INTEREST :  PLAIN  MARY:  SYBIL:  VIVE  LA  FRANCE  BREEDING 

The  Property,  JOHN  C.  REED,  REED  FARM,  HOCKESSIN,  DELAWARE 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21st,  1930,  AT  THE  FARM 

1  P.  M.,  Daylight  Saving  Time— Rain  or  Shine 
(The  farm  Is  about  ten  miles  west  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  Limestone  Road.) 

35  COWS,  SEVERAL  WITH  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  RECORDS 
20  HEIFERS,  BRED  AND  OPEN 
ALSO  A  FINE  LOT  OF  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

THIS  IS  AN  ACCREDITED  HERD,  CERTIFICATE  NO.  231562. 

The  dispersal  of  this  herd  affords  an  opportunity  to  buy  healthy,  high-producing  and  high-testing 
Registered  Jersey  Cattle  at  your  own  price.  Terms  of  credit  can  be  arranged  with  the  Undersigned 
by  intending  purchaser.  Arrangements  for  credit  must  be  made  before  the  day  of  sale. 

JOHN  C.  REED - ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’  Association 

Will  hold  their  8th  Annual  Sale  at 

POMFRET  CENTER,  VERMONT,  AUGUST  12,  1930 

We  have  our  usual  good  lot  of  cattle,  some  fresh  cows  and  a  few  at  all  periods  of  lacta¬ 
tion;  some  two-year-old  heifers  to  freshen  from  about  Sept.  1  to  the  middle  of  November; 
a  few  calves  that  would  do  for  Calf  Club  work,  and  a  few  young  bulls  ready  for  service. 

The  World’s  Record  Senior  3-year-old,  Ida  Clifton’s  Ethel 

was  sold  in  our  1927  sale.  The  dam  of  Bomana’s  Miss  liberty.  Mass,  State  Champion 
Junior  three-year-old  for  1929  will  he  sold  in  this  sale.  These  cattle  are  all  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Send  for  catalogues. 


JOHN  H.  PITKIN.  Secretary 
WestHartford,  Vermont 


D.  H.  RIKERT,  Sales  Manager 
South  Royalton,  Vermont 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

Ert!«I  TWO  SHETLAND  PONIES  £ 

of  harness;  2  saddles;  1  cart.  Good  gentle  saddle  horse 
desired.  CHILDREN’S  VILLAGE,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Y’lTIlLTr'A  DirC  Fine  healthy  stock,  many 
VF  U I  la  L,  r\  1  lUij  colors  and  sizes. 

MRS.  S.  B.  WOOD  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


PIV  Registered  nnro  and  four  purebred  buck  KIDS. 
OlA  Togaenburg  OULU  Moving— mustsell.andquickly. 
FAIRMOUNT  APIARY  -  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  77“ 


R 


AT  TERRIF.R8  -  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  FOX  TERRIER  MALES  (smooth),  1  POLICE 

FEMALE.  Georgia  Reaver,  Taueytovvu,  Md. 


RABBITS 


100 


Flemish  Giants 


100 


BLACK,  GREY  and  STEEL  YOUNG¬ 
STERS,  12  weeks  to  8  months  old 

All  breeders  registered  and  pedigreed.  13  to  18  pounds 
each.  4  months  old  Sio  a  pair.  Exhibition  and  breed¬ 
ers  a  specialty.  Also  a  few  pairs  of  DUTCH  BLACK 
AND  WHITE,  S3  pair  up. 

LIVINGSTON  RABBITRY  NO.  1 
Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


Doico  Kshhiic  Complete  information,  descrip- 
ltaloC  naUUlto  tive  pamphlet,  price  list. 

Albert  E.  Faeey,  Jr.  Inc.  Bax  115-1)  Valley  Stream,  L. 


.  -\.Y. 


CASTOKREX, Standard  and  Heavvweight  Chinchilla, breeders, 
young  Stock.  Clermont  Babbitry,  Box  11 B,  Clermont  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


WANTPn  •  SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  BLACK  FACE  DAM 
II  HU  ILL'  ,  about  one  vear  old.  Give  price  and  nlll»I 
particulars.  E.  WHITEHOUSE,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS  iSJj*  we"  bre<J 


425.00  each. 


Ready  to  ship  now. 

11.  J.  VANDYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


940 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  9,  1030 


Here’s  the  New,  Power- Driven 

McCORMICK-  PEERING 


Potato  Digger 


Built  for  use  with  tractor  power  take-off 


Power  from  the  power  take¬ 
off  of  the  tractor  operates 
the  elevator  of  the  new 
McCormick-Deering  Power- 
Drive  Potato  Digger.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  soil  conditions, 
agitation  is  always  positive. 
The  potatoes  are  clean.  Time 
is  saved.  Labor  and  other 
harvest  expenses  drop. 

In  soils  where  finer  control 
of  elevator  agitation  is  re¬ 
quired  you  can  use  the 
special  automobile -type 
transmission  available  on 
special  order.  It  has  three 
speeds  forward,  and  one  re¬ 


verse.  You  can  change  the 
speed  of  the  elevator  to  get 
exactly  the  right  amount  of 
agitation  for  all  soils,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  forward  rate  of 
travel.  The  reverse  feature  is 
helpful  in  dislodging  stones 
caught  in  the  elevator  links. 

The  entire  machine  is  built 
extra  strong  to  work  with 
tractors.  You  can  tell  at  a 
glance  it’s  made  to  last.  One- 
and  two-row  types.  Ask  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer 
to  show  you  the  new  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Power- Drive 
Digger.  Write  for  a  folder. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  America 

(Incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering 


TAP  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direcl%ti.iyf Jit 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  fanners.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW— Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept  20S  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Horse  limping? 

Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  38  years  Absorbine  has  relieved  hard- 
worked  muscles  and  tendons  —  a  quick 
help  to  reduce  strain-swellings.  Promptly 
eases  injuries,  never  blisters,  loosens  hair 
or  causes  lay-up9.  A  great  antiseptic  for 
aiding  quick  healing  of  cuts,  bruises,  sores. 
Any  druggist — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  14.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


How  to  Pick 
An  Ensilage  Cutter 

THE  man  who  knows  machinery 
checks  an  ensilage  cutter  point  by 
point  as  a  good  dairy  judge  scores  a 
cow.  Try  scoring  any  cutter  that  in¬ 
terests  you  on  these  ten  counts: 

1.  How  big  is  the  throat  opening? 

Has  it  enough  fans  to  keep  a  STEADY 
etream  going  up  the  pipe? 

Are  the  fan  plates  replaceable? 

Is  there  any  adjustment  for  the  lower 
casing  to  take  care  of  fan  wear? 

How  fast  does  the  cutter  run? 

Doe#  it  have  a  non-slip  pulley? 

What  capacity  is  guaranteed  and  what 
capacity  do  Agricultural  College  testa 
show? 

Is  there  anything  to  keep  strings  from 
winding  on  the  shaft? 

Is  there  anything  to  keep  corn  from 
packing  back  of  the  knives? 

Where  can  I  get  repairs  in  a  hurry? 
Papec  is  the  only  Cutter  that  can  score  6 
full  10  points  on  every  count. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy  of  the 
latest  Papee  Catalog. 

Clip  this  ad, and  save  it  for  future  reference. 

MACHINE 
COMPANY 

108  West  Main  St., 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editopial  page. 


Dairy  Cattle  and 

Cattle  in  Germany.— Outside  of  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  no  specialized  beef  or  dairy 
breed  in  Europe.  The  cattle  are  essenti¬ 
ally  dual-purpose,  bein"-  useful  for  both 
milk  and  beef  production.  In  Germany, 
according  to  Dr.  H.  R.  Bauer,  they  pos¬ 
sess  what  is  called  the  “milk-flesh”  type, 
where  emphasis  is  placed  on  milk,  and  the 
“flesh-milk”  type  where  it  is  placed  on 
beef.  Milk  yields  by  Holstein-Friesians 
in  Germany'  equal  those  of  American 
Holstein-Friesians,  but  the  latter,  on  the 
average,  are  superior  in  butterfat  prod¬ 
uction.  In  the  improvement  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  herds,  German  breeders 
give  more  attention  to  health  than  to  any 
other  factor.  Health,  they  say,_  depends 
on  constitutional  vigor,  which  is  highly 
resistant  to  disease  and  harmful  influ¬ 
ences.  They  hold  that  it  is  impossible 
to  retain  strong  constitutions  and  health 
if  the  replacement  stock  is  selected  chiefly 
for  one  characteristc.  The  offspring  of 
tuberculous  cows  are  safeguarded  against 
inflection  by  their  dams  and  other  cattle, 
and  are  raised  free  from  tuberculosis. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
this  disease  in  cattle  in  East  Prussia  has 
been  officially  combated  by  special  veter¬ 
inarians,  the  open  cases  being  killed,  and 
the  owners  indemnified.  In  addition  to 
the  Government’s  effort,  to  eradicate  the 
disease,  a  voluntary  campaign  is  under 
way.  At  the  monthly  auctions  of  breeding 
cattle  in  East  Prussia,  all  animals  are 
sold  with  their  pedigrees,  the  records  of 
performance  of  their  parents,  and  guar¬ 
antees  of  freedom  from  tuberculosis. 
Germany’s  cattle  population  was  18,700,- 
000  before  the  war,  during  which  it  de¬ 
clined  by  over  two  million  head.  It  is 
now  17,500,000.  Of  these,  less  than  one- 
half  are  roughly  classified  as  mountain 
cattle ;  the  rest  are  lowland  cattle,  SO 
per  cent  of  which  are  of  Holstein-Fri- 
esian  breeding.  Cows  in  the  low  or  marsh¬ 
land  areas  of  North  Germany,  where  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  permanent  pastures  are 
maintained,  weigh  about  200  lbs.  more 
than  those  in  the  high,  dry  districts.  Al¬ 
most  a  century  ago,  Shorthorn  blood  was 
used  in  Germany’s  black-and-white  herds 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  size 
and  constitutional  vigor  of  the  breed. 

Progress  in  Breeding. — Anyone  who 
has  looked  over  the  receipts  of  fat  and 
other  classes  of  meat  stock  in  the  yards 
on  days  of  big  runs  at  leading  terminal 
markets  in  the  West  and  East  in  recent 
years,  and  has  a  vivid  impression  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  that  were  shipped 
to  these  markets  30  to  40  years  ago, 
knows  that  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  livestock  breeding,  from  a  utility 
standpoint.  He  knows  also  that  the 
breeding  of  horses  for  speed,  poultry  for 
egg  production,  cows  for  milk  and  fat 
yields,  and  dogs,  cats  pigeons  and  plants 
for  various  points  and  preformances  has 
produced  or  discovered  many  remarkable 
individuals  and  strains.  Selective  breed¬ 
ing,  aimed  at  improving  the  form  and 
function  of  farm  animals  and  poultry 
has  been  going  on  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  more  than  100  years. 
More  men  are  now  engaged  in  it  in  more 
places  on  the  globe  than  ever  before.  The 
results  that  were  obtained  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times  up  to  the  last  few  years,  repre¬ 
sented  the  patient,  groping  work  of  men 
who  were  unaded  by  science.  The  lamp 
of  experience  was  the  light  by  which  they 
were  guided.  The  desire  of  these  dreamers 
and  cranks  to  realize  in  flesh-and-blood 
form  the  ideals  that  lived  within  them, 
and  their  will  to  go  oil  trying,  by  re¬ 
peated  efforts  and  errors,  to  mold  better 
animals  to  look  at  and  use,  evolved  the 
breeds  as  we  know  them  today.  In  their 
hands,  animals,  birds  and  plants  were 
definitely  improved  for  practical  and  fanci¬ 
ful  purposes.  We  are  the  inheritors  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Dreamers  and 
cranks  among  men  in  1930  are  trying  to 
make  what  is  good  and  useful  in  animals 
better  and  more  useful.  For  these  men, 
progress  is  probably  as  difficult  and  slow 
as  it  w7as  for  their  kind  in  the  past,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  powerful  vested  interest 
in  the  popular  breeds  as  they  are.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  opposition  to  adopting 
theoretically  feasible  methods  for  their 
improvement,  except  on  a  small,  experi¬ 
mental  scale.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  conservatism  that  grows  out  of  a 
vested  interest  is  a  valuable  check  on 
new  theories  and  utopian  programs. 

The  Case  of  Horns, — Men  who  raise 
and  fatten  cattle  and  milk  cows  know 
that  horns  are  dangerous,  unprofitable 
and  useless  handicaps  to  these  animals 
under  modern  conditions.  Most  breeders 
of  purebred  horned  cattle  are  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  horns.  Their  cattle  wouldn’t 
be  the  same  to  them  without  horns.  They 
preserve  and  polish  the  horns  of  their 
breeding  animals,  and  saw  them  off  their 
steers.  They  are  quite  right,  however, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  in  saying 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  upset  their 
lines  of  breeding,  and  thereby  injure  their 
business,  by  introducing  polled  blood  in 
their  herds,  even  where  it  can  be  had  in 
good,  purebred  bulls  of  their  own  breed. 
These  men  have  a  vested  interest  in 
horned  cattle.  Progress,  therefore,  in 
getting  rid  of  horns  is  slow,  but  it  will 
continue  until  polled  heads  rule  that  part 
of  the  cattle  world  that  is  safe  for  them. 
Among  men  in  all  walks  of  life  there  is 
an  active  disposition  to  “let  well  enough 
alone,”  “make  haste  slowly,”  let  others 
do  the  experimenting,  or  “wait  and  see.” 


Other  Livestock 

It  is  usually  combined  wTith  indifference 
or  hostility  to  changes  that  may  force  a 
revision  of  their  established  habits  of 
living  and  business.  In  the  long-run  those 
who  thus  “pull  back”  seem  to  strengthen 
the  muscles  and  wills  of  those  who  push 
forward. 

The  Dairy  Breeds. — When  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  young  breeder  looks  at  a  class  of 
good  dairy  cows  or  bulls  of  his  own  breed 
in  the  showyard.  he  is  apt  to  say  that  the 
best  ones  couldn’t  be  improved.  He  is 
likely  to  assume  and  believe  that  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  in  animal  breed¬ 
ing  by  breeders  who  win  the  prizes.  An 
old,  experienced  and  critical  breeder, 
however,  would  almost  surely  say  that  lie 
had  seen  as  good  or  better  when  he  was 
a  boy.  Our  view  is  that  there  are  more 
good  ones  of  the  leading  breeds  iu  the 
showyard  today  than  were  on  exhibition 
a  generation  ago,  because  there  are  herds 
from  which  to  select  them,  and  because 
the  arts  of  feeding,  fitting  and  showing 
are  understood  and  practiced  by  many 
exceedingly  clever  men.  Some  men  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  dairy  breeds  have  publicly 
doubted  whether  progress  is  being  made 
in  improving  these  breeds  as  whole  for 
the  practical  business  of  producing  milk 
and  butterfat.  They  know  about  cows 
and  heifers  that  have  broken  production 
records,  and  of  herds  that  have  averaged 
highest  in  production  for  a  month  or  12 
months.  They  are  familiar  with  the  facts 
on  which  fair  judgment  of  the  present 
state  of  dairy  cattle  breeding  could  be 
based.  One  of  these  men  recently  said 
to  jne  that  the  system  of  breeding  under 
which  outstanding  producers  have  arisen 
leaves  so  much  to  chance  or  luck  that  it 
eventually  breaks  down,  and  drives  dis¬ 
couraged  men  out  of  the  dairy  cattle 
breeding  business.  Charles  L.  Hill  of 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  widely  known  as 
a  dairy  cattle  breeder  and  importer,  and 
president  of  the  National  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  quoted  as  saying  in  November, 
1928,  that  “not  a  single  breeder  of  any 
kind  of  dairy  cattle  is  making  a  marked 
success  of  it.”  By  “success”  he  means 
original,  constructive  results  in  terms  of 
increased  practical  usefulness. 

A  New  Theory  of  Breeding. — At  a 
conference  last  March  at  Mount  Hope 
Farm  in  Massachusetts,  the  owner  out¬ 
lined  the  old  system  of  breeding  which, 
he  said,  almost  all  dairy  cattle  breeders 
are  following  in  this  country.  It  grew 
out  of  an  experiment  begun  in  1897  at 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  high-producing  flock  of  poultry  by 
the  continued  mating  of  high-record  fe¬ 
males  to  sons  of  high-record  females.  At 
the  end  of  ten  generations  the  work  ended, 
with  slightly  reduced  productivity  in  the 
birds.  It  then  became  evident  that  “the 
egg  record  of  a  hen  was  not  a  sure  index 
to  the  egg  records  of  her  daughters,  and 
■still  clearer  that  the  egg  record  of  a  sire’s 
dam  was  often  no  index  at  all  to  the  egg 
records  of  the  sire’s  daughters.”  Com¬ 
menting  on  this  w’ork,  the  author  of  a 
report  made  in  1925  bv  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  said :  “In  no  instance 
is  it  possible  to  show  an  existing  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  production  of  daugh¬ 
ters  and  their  sire’s  dam.  or  between 
daughters  and  their  dam’s  production. 
This  is  of  practical  significance  because 
there  is  a  more  or  less  common  practice 
of  purchasing  males  for  breeding  purposes 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trap- 
nest  records  of  their  mothers.  Such  rec¬ 
ords  are  of  no  great  importance  unless 
something  more  is  known  of  the  ancestry.” 
At  Mount  Hope  Farm  it  was  suggested, 
for  example,  that  we  take  the  case  of 
two  300-egg  birds,  each  from  high-pro¬ 
ducing  ancestors.  Are  these  birds  good 
breeders?  Offhand  one  would  answer 
“yes,”  but  he  would  change  his  answer 
after  he^ learned  that  one  of  the  birds 
had  many  low-producing  sisters,  and  the 
other  had  many  high-producing  .sisters. 
“In  every  case  of  this  sort,”  we  were 
told,  “the  inheritance  of  one  family  is 
good,  and  that  of  the  other  is  not  good. 
This  is  the  information  that  the  breeder 
needs,  and  the  old  methods  of  breeding  do 
not  give  it  to  him.  Applied  to  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  this  means  that  new  breeding  methods 
require  that  every  female’s  production 
should  Jbe.  tested,  so  that  the  breeding 
value  of  sire  and  dam  can  be  judged  by 
the  inheritance  transmitted  to  all  their 
progeny  considered  together,  and  not  by 
the  exceptional  records  of  extraordinary 
individuals.” 

“Family  Averages.” — At  Mount  Hope 
Farm  the  system  of  breeding  poultry  and 
dairy  cattle  is  based  on  family  averages 
and  not  on  individual  records'.  This  is 
the  key-principle  of  the  system.  Since 
the  system  is  somewhat  complicated,  and 
involves  considerable  technical  work  and 
expense,  its  adoption  would  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable  for  the  rank  and  file  of  breeders, 
unless  they  were  to  form  an  organization 
for  the  special  purpose  of  applying  it  to 
their  own  herds.  Until  this  or  some  other 
system  can  be  generally  adopted  the  best 
course  for  dairy  cattle  breeders  to  pursue 
is  to  improve  and  make  the  most  of  the 
purebred  herds  tests,  the  proved  sire 
work,  and  the  cow-testing  associations, 
which  are  organized  and  under  way  in 
many  States.  All  of  these  are  yielding 
information  that  may  lead  to  and  hasten 
the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of 
breeding  dairy  cattle.  How  can  a  practi¬ 
cal  man  who  owns  and  milks  a  herd  of 
purebred  cows,  and  needs  a  new  or  better 
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herd  bull  use  the  Mount  Hope  Farm  sys¬ 
tem  to  some  extent  in  selecting  a  bull? 
He  can  post  himself  fairly  well  in  regard 
to  the  milk  and  butterfat  records  of  as 
many  of  the  bull’s  ancestors  on  both  sides 
as  have  records  in  the  breed’s  public  and 
private  books  and  literature.  A  dairyman 
near  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  said  to  me  last 
March  that  when  he  bought  his  next 
herd  bull,  he  was  going  to  look  for  one 
that  had  a  good  deal  of  milk  behind  him 
and  on  both  sides.  That  remark  struck 
me  as  being  the  gist  of  the  science  of 
dairy  cattle  genetics,  in  plain,  under¬ 
standable  language.  d.  c.  w. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 


This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
There  are  1U0  pens  each  containing  15 
birds,  the  10  highest  being  counted.  First 
column,  shows  production  for  week  end¬ 
ing  July  14,  and  second,  total  for  the  41 
weeks  to  date : 

BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J. .  .  42  1534 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  37  1501 

Spartan  liock  Farms,  N.  J. ..  52  2044 

II.  It.  II.  Nicholas,  N.  J .  38  1310 

JERSEY  BLACK  GJA.NTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  42  1744 

Marey  Farms,  N.  J .  31  1416 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Armitage  Ilealty  Co.,  X.  J... 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn.... 
Kerr  Chickeries,  luc.,  X.  J... 
Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass.... 
Pine  Ilill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.  . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Sunnyhelds  Farm,  Conn . 

C.  M.  Waldeck,  X.  J . 


R.  C.  E.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  X'.  J .  36  1619 

MOTTLED  HOLD  A  AS 

Sliylands  Farm,  X.  Y .  44  1276 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  X.  J .  30  1400 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

J.  Baer,  X.  J .  42  1542 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  30  1578 

Broad  View  Farm,  X.  J .  45  1719 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  I’a...  43  1534 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  53  1313 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio .  43  1973 

Cedar  Grove  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  44  1563 

Circle  8  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J....  39  1827 

Cobblestone  P.  Farm,  X.  Y...  44  1759 

Eldeu  E.  Cooley,  X.  .j .  33  1412 

Darlelt  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  42  2036 

A.  He  Marco,  X.  J .  29  1823 

Hembro  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J....  48  1889 

Garry  He  Young,  X.  J .  44  1304 

\V.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  50  1749 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  X.  J..  ...  32  1389 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  X.  Y....  48  1765 

Feinderf  Farm,  X.  J .  41  1825 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  54  1882 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  54  2032 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  51  2103 

Giant  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  43  1786 

Frank  S.  Gordon,  X.  J .  21  1301 

M.  M.  Himwieh,  X.  J .  45  1706 

llock's  Farm,  X.  J.. .  43  1778 

Jersey  land  Farms,  X.  J .  43  1897 

Karoi’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J  .  . . .  26  1219 

E.  L.  Kelly.  X.  J .  58  2005 

Kenvin’s  Pitry  Farm,  X.  J..  .  27  1642 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J...  28  1434 

F.  II.  Gaskell,  X.  J..  . .  17  1207 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  X.  J .  51  1386 

Kwality  Farm,  X.  .) .  34  1758 

Morris  Lattermau,  X.  J .  44  1673 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio .  38  1751 

Emil  Miller,  X.  J .  50  1700 

J.  Mason  Mills,  X.  J .  15  1203 

Mount  Hope  Farms,  Mass...  22  939 

8.  Olson,  X.  .J .  55  1825 

Paterson  C.  11.  8chool,  X.  J..  33  1427 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  40  1428 

A.  Pincus,  X.  J .  38  1887 

Pompton  W.  E.  Farm,  X.  J...  42  1689 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  45  1945 

Puritas. Pltry  Farm,  Ohio.  ..  .  25  949 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J....  51  1907 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J....  53  2114 

Pyerson  &  Haft,  X.  .) .  14  888 

Ramapo  Farm,  luc.,  X.  J .  30  1627 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y.  45  1772 

Rentzel's  Leg.  Farm,  Pa .  48  1860 

Max  Rosenerantz,  X.  J .  40  1971 

Scherer  Bros.,  X.  J .  30  15S4 

Harry  X.  Sprung,  X.  J .  46  1784 

Table  Rock  Farms,  X.  Y .  41  2040 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .1....  33  1632 

Stamp's  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J...  29  1231 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . .  42  1931 

l  aited  Pltry  Farms,  X.  J....  29  1826 

United  Pltry  Farms,  X.  J....  36  1779 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  X.  J..  .  . .  31  1637 

Helen  Yolare,  X.  J .  22  798 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  40  1781 

V reeland  B.  Farm,  X.  J .  47  1927 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  XT.  J .  44  1884 

Weinman’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  51  1793 

Wene  Cluck  Farms,  X.  J....  43  1706 

Westchester  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y.  44  1640 

Westervelt’s  Farm,  X.  J .  47  1725 

Whit  egg  Farm,  X.  J .  37  1604 

White  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  57  1730 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J .  51  1572 

W.  A.  Yahn,  X.  J .  37  154S 

X.  J.  T.  School,  X.  J .  42  1717 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  NT.  J....  32  1375 

Novin’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J....  32  1742 

John  E.  Volkmar,  X.  J .  44  1795 

Preakness  4-II  Club,  X.  J...  41  1629 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Ailsa  Farms,  X.  J .  13  885 


43  1623 

36  1198 

47  2081 

48  1636 

33  1822 

20  1295 
39  1796 

20  1780 

49  2111 

50  2207 

28  1345 

43  1662 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  July  26,  1030.) 

Market.- — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  unevenly 
50  to  75c  lower,  market  at  standstill,  none  quot¬ 
able  above  $8.25,  bulk  to  sell  $7  to  $7.75.  She 
stock  25  to  50c  lower.  Bulls  and  cutters  about 
steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $7  to  $7.50;  beef  bulls 
$0.75  to  $7.50;  butcher  cows  $5.75  to  $0.50;  cut¬ 
ters  $3.25  to  $4.  Stockers  and  feeders  slow, 
weak  to  unevenly  lower,  bulk  $0  to  $7.  Calves 

weak  to  50c  lower,  top  vealers  $11,  few  selects 

$11.50.  Hogs,  steady  to  weak. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  26.  11)30 : 

Cattle,  S8  cars;  32  Virginia,  16  West  Virginia, 
11  St.  Paul,  8  Pittsburgh,  5  Pennsylvania,  4 
Kentucky,  5  Pennsylvania,  4  Kentucky.  3  Ten¬ 
nessee,  3  Maryland,  2  Chicago,  2  Kansas  City, 
1  St.  Louis,  1  Indiana:  containing  2,325  head, 
1,262  head  truck  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle 

3,587  head,  1,002  calves,  656  hogs,  1.183  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $8:  common, 
900  to  1,100.  $5.50  to  $6.75;  good,  1.100  to  1,300 
lbs..  $8  to  $9;  medium,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7 
to  $8:  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.75. 

Ileifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6. 

Cows.— Choice,  $6  to  $7.50:  good,  $5  to  $6; 
common  and  medium,  $4  to  $5;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $7.75  to  $8.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5,75  to  $7.75; 
(yearlings  excluded). 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10.25  to  $11.50; 
medium,  $9  to  $10.25;  cull  and  common,  $6.50 
to  $9. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $9;  common  and  medium, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $7;  good  and  choice, 
800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9.25;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5  to  $7.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs..  $10.50  to  $11:  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  tiled,  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $11; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50;  pkg.  sows,  medium  to  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $10. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (.Cash  at  Warehouse) — 
Bran,  ton.  $33  to  $34;  shorts.  $33.50  to  $34.50; 
hominy,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  middlings,  $40.50  to 
$41.50;  linseed,  $51.50  to  $52.50;  gluten,  $40.50 
to  $41.50;  ground  oats,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  Soy¬ 
bean  meal,  $48  to  $49;  hog-meal.  $43.50  to 
$44.59:  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $46  to  $47; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $34.50  to  $35.50;  18  per 
cent,  $37  to  $38;  20  per  cent,  $41  to  $42;  24  per 
cent,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  25  per  cent,  $47  to  $48; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  Alfalfa,  re¬ 
ground,  $40.50  to  $41.50. 


Toms  River,  N.  J.,  Auction 
Market 

The  following  are  price  paid  to  producers  at 
the  auction:  Hennery  whites,  closely  selected 
extras  mostly  39c;  few  sales  up  to  40c;  small 
lots  down  to  38’ic;  hennery  whites,  mediums, 
33c;  mixed  eggs,  ungraded  as  to  size,  mostly 
3iyaC. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can.  delivered,  qt., 
9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300; 
grades,  choice,  $150  to  $175;  good  to  medium, 
$90  to  $125;  common,  $75  to  $85;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  $15  to  $17;  sheep,  $8  to  $10;  lambs.  $12 
to  $15;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $18  to 
$20;  good  to  medium,  $14  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  lb.,  32c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  36  to  38c; 
broilers,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  doz.,  45c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  40  to  42c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  38  to  40c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  32  to  36e;  part  skim, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  large,  white,  doz.,  50c;  mixed, 
doz.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
roasting  chickens,  lb.,  55c;  broilers,  lb.,  50c; 
ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c.  F.  A.  C. 


We  shudder  to  think  what  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  if  women  hadn’t  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  purify  politics. — Manila  Bulle¬ 
tin. 


i  All  Voted  for 


Nicotine  and  Kamala 


Worms  Have  No  Chance 

Read  what  state  colleges  say  about  poul¬ 
try  vermifuge.  Two  ingredients  head  the 
list  everywhere.  Nicotine  for  large  round 
worms  and  Kamala  for  tape  worms. 
Worms  haven’t  a  chance  if  a  proper  dose 
of  these  fresh  ingredients  is  given  to 
chickens  or  turkeys.  That’s  where  Pratts 
help.  We  put  these  fresh,  powerful  drugs 
in  airtight,  insoluble  coating  that  keeps 
them  fresh.  Easy  to  handle.  Effective. 
Quick  results.  Get  a  supply  at  your 
dealer’s  or  by  mail. 


¥  ^  it 


N-K 


(NICOTINE-KAMALA) 

TABLETS 


Guaranteed  “ Satisfaction  or  your  money  back’ 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER;  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,;  ndicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  Size 


50 . 

-$1.00 

50 _ 

_ $  .65 

100 _ 

100 _ 

. 3.00 

500 . . 

_  7.00 

500 _ 

. 4.50 

1000- . . 

.12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO..  179A Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Prices  for  immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  $13.00  $50.00  $120.00 

Wyan-Rock.  Bram-Rock  Cross  ..  13.00  50.00  120.00 
W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

Dept.  A, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST 

Chicks  6c  and  up 

25  50  100  600 

Wit,  Bl„  Bf.  and  Br.  Leg. $2. 00  $4.00  $7  $34 

Rocks,  Wyandottes .  2.50  5.00  9  44 

Heavy  Broilers  .  2.50  5.00  8  39 

Light.  Broilers  .  1,75  3,50  8  30 

Twenty-four  page  catalog  free.  100%  delivery. 
2l  years  hatching. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  TksDH,p 

T«ner»d  Strain  tOO  500  JOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $7.00  $32.6  0  $ . 

BarredRocks .  8.00  37.60  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.60  38.00  _ 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  . 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100;g  live  delivery.  P.  O. 
Paid.  Ail  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 


T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MocKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— COCKERELS 

Wy, toff’s  best  stock.  TSought  direct.  It  ROAD  ACRES 
FARM**,  Eruiikltii  Township,  N.  J.  Tel.  40Wyekoff 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— All  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  1954,  Mansfield,  0. 


HUBBAR?  fe* 

FARMS  red 


(HICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


strain”  B.P.R.  Cockerels  3.  Some  beauties 

reasonable.  Permit  C-30.  Boyd  Stickley,  Sfrasburg,  Ta. 


mil  I  ETC  HANSON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  from 
liULLEilB  certified  breeders.  300  very  choice  March 
F  L/xaaiaJ*  w  hatched,  range  grown,  ready-to-lay,  very 
*  reasonable.  E.  M.  Van  Inwagen,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


10-week-oUl  DI TI  f  FOR  SALE. 

Vt  hit e  Leghorn  *■  LlIjAilj  A  iJ  Hanson  strain, 
immediate  shipment,  $1.25  each.  C.  C.  Allen  Hatch¬ 
ery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Delaware 


BARRED  Dill  I  ETC  1014  weeks  old,  $1.00  each. 
ROCK  rULLElO  LESTER  BA  R  I  LES.  Flcmington,  X.  1. 


Started  Chicks 


6-wk.-old  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood  tested 
Stock.  L.  HAMBLIN'  *  Wilson.  New  York 


SPECIAL  JULY  AND  AUGUST  PRICES 

Burred  Korlis,  $8.00-100,  $3J. 50-500 
W.  Wy.nduttes,  $4.25-50,  *8.50-100,  $40-500J 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.50-100,  $35-500 
S.  0.  Whit.  Leghorns,  $7.00-100 
Wh.  Koeks,  $8-100,  $38-500.  S.L.Wyan.  $9-100 
from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest  i  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  M c ALI8TER V IL1.K,  PEN N A. 


CHICKS 


1  Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$2.75 

*5  00 

$9.00 

I  Burred  Rocks . 

2.75 

5.00 

900 

f  White  Leghorns.. 

2.25 

4.00 

7- 00 

2  50 

4  50 

800 

2  00 

3  75 

600 

less— 1,000  lots  lc  less 

.  Free  range 

• 

100%  delivery. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  Box  R 


Circular. 

McAIisterville,  Pa. 


DI-MITE  SPRAY 

KILLS  RED  MITES 

This  powerful  and  lasting  spray 
contains  S.  P.  F.  OARBOLINEUM 
— the  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

$  .63  per  gal.  in  oft-gallon  drum. 

.78  per  gal.  in  30-gallon  drum. 
1.25  per  gul.  in  5-gallon  can. 
f.  o.  b.  your  nearest  1£.I£.  station. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  S.P.F. 
products,  order  direct  from  us. 

S.P.F.  WOOD -PRESERVING  CO.,  Inc. 
SQ.  BLDG.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


KENDALL 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tailored  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

500  lots-Ajc  less— 1000  lots  lo  less.  100 %  live  delivery 
guarant-  ad.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $  8. 00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  9  00  per  luo 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 


1009S  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BROILER  S!i  CHICKS 

Light  Breeds,  $10  per  100.  Light  and  Heavy.  $12. 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties.  Custom 
Hatching.  We  hatch  all  year.  Started  chicks  priced 
according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
349  Main  Street,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  *9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

«JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 

400  or  more,  half  cent  less. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5, 


Barred  Rock  $8.00-100 
White  Rock.  8.60-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-1(0 
Safe  delivery. 

Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  9f  SSISS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BALUftAKBUER  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


AUlHIfO  Da  Barred  Rocks 

UnlUEld OC  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McOLURE,  PA. 


Cloverdale  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Lrr;)^;.dBr20Y;,ar8 

* '  The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Egos  Always” 
Early  discount  on  Official  Breeding  males;  mated  pens. 
Pullets  6  weeks  to  laying  age.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  4.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

March  and  April  Hatched 

C.  W.  CROUCH,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Several  thousand  April  and  May  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  following  prices: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  8-wks.-old,  80c  each; 
12-wks.-old,  95c  each.  BARRED  ROCKS,  12- 
wks.-old,  $1  each.  R.  I.  REDS,  12-wks,-old, 
$1.05  each. 

All  pullets  from  carefully  selected  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  purebred  and  healthy.  No  culls  or  weak¬ 
lings.  Now  ready  for  shipment. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Dept.  R,  E.  C.  Brown,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  March  Hatched  $1.75; 
April  Hatch  $1.50;  May  Hatch 
$1.25.  Choice  Cockerels  for 
table  use;  2-3  pounds  $1.25  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  what 
you  need.  W.  ,T.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Telephone  1085. 


c.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

bI j 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllla,  N.  Y. 


6000  Trexier  White  Leghorn  PH  1 1  FTC 

WWW  u,  ed  from  our  high-produc-  "  WfcLLIW 
ing,  selected  hens  and  raised  on  clean  ranges.  Prices 
reasonable.  TREXLER  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


DULLETS 

•  srv  Mnnmnnth  Jel 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS— 10  weeks 
and  older.  Reasonable  prices.  De¬ 
livered.  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch- 
Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J.,  C.  H.  Chandler,  Phone  Plainsboro  828 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Best  grade,  bred  to  lay.  3ki-4  and  6%  months  old.  For 
August  and  September  delivery.  Ask  for  description 
and  prices.  FISCHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

that  have  been  started,  full  of  vigor,  baby  Turkeys, 
Broilers  and  a  number  of  especially  good  Tom 
Turkeys;  one-quarter  wild,  also  hen  Turkey  Breed, 
ers  now  being  offered  by  CIFRE’S  NEW  ENGLAND 
TURKEY  FARM,  Medway,  Mass. 


Bifl  Type,  Rffiiivp  Pnillfc  August  Q, 

Healthy  DI  vll£t  i  UUIla  50c.  Prepaid 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  T.  D.  Schofield,  Woodstock,  If. H. 


r"sl|P|fl  Ifif'C  White  Pekin,  good  stock.  $22.00 
UUljliLiiiuu  per  100.  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS—  $26  Per  Hundred. 

t’l  small  lots  28c  ea.  IIAUKY  LESTER,  lUnsomville,  N.  Y. 


TkliPlf  I  lYICC  Mammoth  Pekins.  $25  a  hundred,  best 
LfLUI\LIi\03  quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilton,  .New  York 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

16c  17c  ISc  20c 

Prices  are  ber  100,  Aug.  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  A  few  WEANED  PULLETS. 

Ail  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 


HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  Unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

What  about  these  toxin-antitoxins  they 
want  to  use?  Do  you  believe  in  their 
immunization?  I  believe  there  are  a  great 
number  of  your  readers  who  would  be  glad 
to  have  your  opinion  of  them.  w.  H,  c. 

New  Jersey 

The  immunization  of  young  children 
against  diphtheria  by  the  use  of  toxin- 
antitoxin  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  health  authorities  generally  and  has 
been  carried  on  over  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  time  and  wide  area  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  freedom  from  danger,  as  that 
word  must  be  used.  Many  thousands  of 
children  have  been  immunized,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  now  that  diphtheria  is 
on  its  way  to  extinction,  together  with 
several  other  diseases  that  cost  previous 
generations  countless  lives.  In  New  York, 
aud  other  States,  diphtheria  toxin-anti¬ 
toxin  is  supplied  free  by  the  State,  and 
free  clinics  for  its  administration  are 
provided  in  communities  wishing  them. 
There  can  be  no  profit  for  anyone  in  this. 
Medical  treatment  of  individuals  who  do 
not  constitute  a  source  of  general  danger 
to  others  is  not,  and  should  not,  be  made 
compulsory.  In  the  matter  of  immuniza¬ 
tion  of  children  by  the  use  of  toxin- 
antitoxin,  instruction,  not  compulsion,  has 
been  the  policy  rightly  followed.  We  can¬ 
not  but  approve  the  policy  in  view  of  the 
good  results  already  apparent,  and  ad¬ 
vise  that  the  counsel  of  the  family 
physician  should  be  followed  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases. 

Miss  Frances  Perkins,  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner,  through  the  Homework  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  is¬ 
suing  a  warning  to  persons  who  do  fac¬ 
tory  home  work  against  making  deposits 
for"  such  work  without  due  investigation. 
Several  complaints  have  been  received 
against  a  garment  company  which  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  in  New  York  City  and 
circularized  people  in  the  suburbs  and 
the  Bronx  and  throughout  the  State, 
promising  them  easy  work  on  beach  robes 
at  $3  a  dozen,  for  a  deposit  of  $1.65. 
Dozens  of  people  sent  deposits,  but  did 
not  receive  the  work.  By  the  time  the 
complaint  reached  the  Labor  Department 
the  firm  was  found  to  have  moved  with¬ 
out  leaving  trace  of  its  whereabouts.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Labor  Department  are  work- 
in  on  the  case. 

The  above  relates  the  universal  history 
of  home-work  schemes — the  promoters 
carry  on  until  they  have  accumulated  a 
large  amount  of  easy  money  from  the 
public,  and  then  disappear.  Many  such 
schemes  are  closed  up  by  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  on  charges  of  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  But  in  any  event  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  is  lost  to  deserv¬ 
ing  people  who  are  looking  for  some  profit¬ 
able  work  to  be  done  at  home. 

In  1919  I  took  out  some  shares  in 
the  Central  Copper  Co.,  of  Arizona,  Inc., 
and  after  a  while  I  failed  to  hear  from 
them,  either  in  dividends  or  of  any  stock 
being  issued.  Just  recently  an  agent 
called  to  see  me  and  informed  me  that 
the  Southwestern  Security  Co.,  had  taken 
over  all  their  holdings  and  was  checking 
up  on  all  the  people  who  had  invested  in 
the  Central  Copper  Co.,  H.  E.  L. 

Massachusetts 

The  president  T.  N.  McCauley  of  the 
Central  Copper  Co.,  has  been  trying  to 
induce  the  stockholders  to  exchange  the 
shares  for  stock  in  the  Southwestern 
Securities  Co.  We  have  advised  investors 
against  making  the  exchange.  Recent 
market  quotations  indicate  a  value  of 
from  four  to  eight  cents  per  share.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  on  record  as  having  publicly 
advised  against  putting  money  into  the 
Central  Copper  project  from  the  time  the 
investment  was  launched. 

A  warning  to  beware  of  swindlers  pur¬ 
porting  to  represent  the  “Interstate  Knit¬ 
ting  Mills  Co.,”  of  New  York,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Retail  Merchants  Board  of 
the  Youngstown  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  swindlers,  usually  two  women  and  a 
man,  traveling  in  a  maroon  roadster,  take 
orders  for  women’s  underwear,  collecting 
$1.25  in  advance  and  stating  that  the 
balance  is  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the 
order. 

Complaints  have  been  received  from  all 
sections  of  the  South,  and  more  l’ecently 
from  the  Middle  West,  of  the  activities  of 
these  people.  The  order  form  used  is 
headed  “Interstate  Knitting  Mills,  New 
York  City,”  and  the  receipts  bear  the 
statement,  “This  offer  guaranteed  by  the 
Great  Central  Surety  Co.,  assets  over  $1,- 


000,000.”  There  is  no  such  company  as 
the  Great  Central  Surety  Co.,  and  only 
one  Interstate  Knitting  Mills  Company 
in  New  York  City.  The  Interstate 
Company  makes  tie  cloth. 

We  publish  the  above  from  a  Youngs¬ 
town,  O.,  paper  to  emphasize  how  care¬ 
ful  country  people  should  be  in  patroniz¬ 
ing  unknown  traveling  agents.  The  part 
payment  plan  and  balance  upon  delivery 
of  the  goods  is  always  subject  to  sus¬ 
picion,  to  say  the  least. 

The  American  School  of  Correspond¬ 
ence,  Chicago,  is  directed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  in  an  order  just  is¬ 
sued,  to  discontinue  advertising  that  the 
school  is  forbidden  by  law  to  do  business 
at  a  profit  and  to  refrain  from  several 
other  advertising  practices. 

The  school  had  declared  that  because 
of  the  absence  of  pi’ofit  it  was  able  to 
give  and  sell  its  courses  at  substantially 
lower  prices  than  those  posted  by  com¬ 
petitors.  But  the  school  had  enjoyed 
substantial  profits  from  operation  of  its 
business  and  had  accumulated  money  and 
property,  the  commission  found.  The  cor¬ 
poration’s  organizers  advanced  $30,000  to 
enable  it  to  begin  business.  It  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  money  as  gift  or  endowment  or 
otherwise  than  as  current  revenues  from 
tuition  and  operation  of  the  school,  but 
had  accumulated  property  worth  more 
than  $350,000.  The  exact  value  of  all 
assets  does  not  appear  in  the  evidence 
taken  in  the  case  but  it  is  represented  by 
the  respondent  vaiuously  at  from  $350,- 
000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  order  further  enjoins  the  school 
from  publishing  that  it  is  pledged  not  to 
make  a  profit,  that  it  has  heretofore  de¬ 
rived  no  profit  or  that  at  future  times  it 
is  doing  business  without  obtaining  a 
pi-ofit  unless  such  statement  shall  at  such 
future  times  be  true. 

These  practices  were  held  to  be  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  company  is  also  ordered  to  stop 
publishing  statements  bearing  oxx  the  ef¬ 
fects  or  value  of  its  so-called  “job  and 
raise”  guaranty,  such  assertions  having 
appeared  in  advertising  copy,  order 
blanks  and  other  literature.  Among  such 
statements  so  prohibited  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

That  a  prospective  pupil  has  no  need 
to  fear  that  his  lack  of  previous  educa¬ 
tion  will  prevent  his  success,  and  that  no 
prospective  pupil  needs  to  hesitate  to  take 
the  risk  that  he  may  not  actually  land  in 
the  better  position  and  salary  increase. 

That,  under  the  terms  of  respondent’s 
contract  of  guaranty,  each  prospective 
pupil  is  insured  a  job  and  pay  increase, 
“absolutely  without  risk  of  a  penny  on 
his  part.” 

That  when  a  person  enrolls  with  re¬ 
spondent  as  a  pupil,  he  is  thereby  relieved 
of  any  worry  about  his  future  employ¬ 
ment  or  compensation,  because  such  pupil 
has  thereby  “put  the  responsibility  for 
his  success  up  to  the  American  School.” 

That  the  assurances  of  a  job  and  pay 
inci-ease  given  by  such  guaranty  is  a 
real  reason  for  a  student  to  enroll  as 
such  with  respondent  and  pay  or  obli¬ 
gate  himself  to  pay  such  fixed  price  or 
tuition. 

That  a  pupil  who  enrolls  as  such  with 
respondent  for  one  of  the  complete  courses 
may  master  it  in  his  spare  time,  and 
thereby  pi-ocure  a  job  and  increase  of 
salary  without  the  risk  of  a  penny  on 
his  part. 

That  “We  (respondent)  guarantee  that 
your  choice  of  the  13  courses  will  lead 
to  a  fine  position  and  an  increase  in  pay. 

“This  is  a  startling  offer,  different 
from  any  ever  made  you  by  a  corre¬ 
spondence  school.  We  are  not  selling  you 
a  set  of  books,  or  a  certain  amount  of 
‘education.’  In  fact,  we  are  selling  you 
a  training  and  employment  service,*  guar¬ 
anteed  to  fit  you  for  the  job  you  want 
and  then  get  that  job  for  you. 

“In  short,  you  ‘hire’  this  million-dollar 
institution — with  its  tremendous  facili¬ 
ties  and  its  high  standing — to  get  you 
just  the  kind  of  a  job  you  want. 

“If  this  training  does  not  take  you  all 
the  way  into  a  good  job  at  a  raise  in 
pay,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.” 

That  respondent  guarantees  to  its  pu¬ 
pil  a  job  -and  pay  increase  or  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  all  tuition  paid  by  a  pupil  to 
respondent,  so  that  a  pupil  takes  no  risk 
of  loss. 

The  above  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  many  misrepresentations  made  by  the 
,  correspondence  school  mentioned  in  order 
to  secure  the  signature  of  students  for 
their  courses.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
all  the  claims  prohibited  in  the  future 
are  false  or  unjustified.  It  is  by  such 
false  claims  that  many  inexperienced 
people  are  induced  to  pay  for  such 
courses.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  decep¬ 
tive  practices  of  correspondence  courses 
the  more  we  feel  The  R.  N.-Yr.  policy  is 
justified  in  refusing  all  correspondence 
course  advertising. 


A  near-sighted  man  lost  liis  hat  in  a 
strong  wind.  He  gave  chase.  A  woman 
screamed  from  a  near-by  farmhouse. 
“What  are  you  doing  there?”  “Getting 
my  hat,”  he  replied.  “Your  hat,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  woman.  “That’s  our  little 
black  hen  you’re  chasing.”  —  Sante  Fe 
Magazine. 


Use  the 

sprinkling  can 
FREELY 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  quickly 
establishes  health  con¬ 
ditions  and  helps  to 
prevent  contagious 
diseases. 

Dip,  spray  or  sprin¬ 
kle  and  give  every 
animal  a  chance  to  be 
at  its  best  and  to  do 
its  best. 

This  standardized 
preparation  has  five 
times  the  strength  o£ 
carbolic  acid.  Always 
uniform  in  strength. 
It  makes  the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion 
of  any  dip  you  can 
buy  at  any  price. 


Destroys 
disease  germs 
— keeps  down 
foul  odors 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  kills  hog 
lice,  sheep  ticks,  scab. 

Kills  poultry  lice 
and  mites.  Destroys 
disease  germs  and 
makes  dairy  barns 
sanitary  and  clean 
smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  costs 
less  than  ordinary 
dips  because  it  goes 
farther. 

Excellent  household 
disinfectant. 

Guaranteed 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Fail 

Plowing 


Fall  plowing  means  days  saved  in 
the  spring  when  every  day  may  count 
in  getting  a  crop  into  the  ground  and  get¬ 
ting  it  to  market  sooner — Also,  in  many 
territories,  it  means  a  better  seed  bed  and 
better  crops.  The  Centaur  6-xo  is  the  power 
plowing  unit  for  the  small  farm — and  you’ll 
have  if  handy  for  all  sorts  of  belt  jobs  this 
winter.  There  will  be  no  feed  bill  to  pay 
for  while  it’s  idle.  Send  the  coupon  for 
complete  information. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  literature  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.  D _ P.  O - - 

County — - - State - - 


GOING  the 
Other  HALF! 

'T'HE  old  but  true  saying, 
“I’ll  meet  you  half  way,’’ 
holds  good  with  the  Grange 
Life  Insurance. 

Here  the  agent  is  recognized 
as  the  very  important  reason 
for  our  continuous  success. 
For  successful  and  aggressive 
agents  we  have  good  openings 
that  promise  well.  We’ll  go 
half  way  !  But  will  co-operate 
all  the  way.  Let’s  get  together! 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

YV.  C.  Lennie,  Supt.  ol  Agencies 
Home  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Grange  Life  Insurance 


EDWARDS 

METAL 
ROOFS 

Greatest  Values- Lowest Prices^ 

I'll  TR  ART  F  Roof  your  house  or  bam  with 
UUn/lDLL  Edwards  Metal  Roofing,  and 
It’s  roofed  for  good!  Fire-proof,  rust-resist¬ 
ing,  lightning-proof,  wind  and  weather-proof. 

Pure  steel,  painted  or  galvanized,  or  Edwards 
famous  rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel. 

RFAUTIFI II  Styles  for  every  purpose 
DcauiiruL  and  e£fect  Shlngl09  (ln_ 

dividual,  cluster,  Spanish  tile).  Sheets  (plain 
or  corrugated,  v-crimped  or  standing-seam). 

FfONOMIfAI  We  roll  our  steel,  make 
E1V,UiXWlVllY,AL  our  roof3  and  sell  dI_ 

rect  to  you  at  amazingly  low  factory  prices. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  Edwards  Metal  Roofing 
the  permanent  solution  to  the 
roofing  problem.  You  will  too. 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  173. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
823-873  Butler  8t.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(B) 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Extra  Heavy  Pressure 

New  Design 
Improved 
Construction 


Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalogue  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  £>ee 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  tor  Be.  Prints  Sc  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Bertha  Si.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


w  w-%  PRESSES,  new  and  second-hand.  Graters, 

I  I  I  1  P  ,  Pumas,  Cloths,  Supplies.  Catalog  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man  or  experienced  boy  on 
Western  Massachusetts  dairy  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  modern  dairy  farm,  married  cou¬ 
ple.  ages  30  to  40  years,  no  children ;  woman 
to  cook  for  6-8  men;  man  to  drive  milk  truck, 
work  in  barn,  garden  or  as  teamster;  give  ref¬ 
erences,  ages  and  church  affiliations.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  white,  Protestant,  18  or  over,  waitress, 
down-stairs  work;  large  family;  year  round; 
village  New  York;  must  be  neat,  willing,  have 
some  knowledge  of  cooking  for  cook’s  day  off; 
in  replying,  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  single,  experienced,  reliable  man, 
age  30,  work  on  dairy  or  general  farm.  HOW¬ 
ARD  ECK,  Dover,  Del. 


WOMAN,  single  or  with  child,  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  plain  cooking;  position  open  in  cottage 
at  private  school  in  country;  give  age,  wages 
expected,  references.  ADVERTISER  8750,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent,  energetic  man  to  care 
for  large  place;  wife  board  two  helpers;  pre¬ 
fer  couple  with  two  or  three  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  age  30,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches,  college  trained,  to 
take  full  charge  on  large  commercial  plant; 
good  salary,  permanent  position  for  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  8033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  sing  e,  understands  fatten¬ 
ing  and  dressing  poultry  for  market,  butcher¬ 
ing  hogs;  give  age.  experience,  personal  habits, 
wages  expected  with  maintenance:  place  open 
September  1.  Address  ADVERTISER  8758,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  handy  with  tools,  ten  dollars 
and  board;  farm.  ADVERTISER  8751,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  American  poultryman,  single, 
25,  wants  a  job,  not  a  position;  references 
furnished;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  state  wages 
offered  first  letter.  HERBERT  LONGO,  537 
18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  German,  experienced,  wants 
position;  good  milker,  chauffeur.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FATHER  and  two  grown  sons,  Germans,  life¬ 
long  experience  with  dairy  cattle,  tractors 
and  farm  machinery,  having  recently  disposed  of 
large  dairy  farm,  desire  charge  of  large  farm 
or  estate  where  conscientious  service  will  be 
appreciated;  good  living  and  working  conditions 
preferable  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  8692, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  market  gardener  or  man¬ 
ager  on  large  estate,  with  20  years’  practical 
experience,  capable  of  handling  large  force  of 
men;  best  of  references;  Protestant,  married, 
no  children,  age  40.  ADVERTISER  8727,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  proven  ability;  now  available; 

developed  several  profitable  herds;  many 
leading  animals,  including  world’s  record;  spe¬ 
cialty  Guernseys;  lifetime  experience  all 
branches;  practical;  scientific.  POST  BOX  269, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  nurse,  graduate  masseuse,  40,  ref¬ 
erences;  salary  arranged.  ADVERTISER 
8730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCHOOL  wanted,  rural.  Address  ROUTE  6, 
Box  11,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  farm  superintendent,  caretaker;  broad 
practical,  theoretical  experience;  qualified 
every  detail.  ADVERTISER  8731,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  39,  with  two  daughters,  wishes  position 
as  gardener-caretaker;  10  years’  experience 
landscape,  truck  gardening,  masonry  and  paint¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  8732,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


MILKER,  young  man,  single,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate  or  general  farm  work ;  good 
character  and  references.  GEORGE  HOLLING- 
WORTH,  160  Barbara  Street,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich. 


8100  MONTH  farmer  wants  $35  month;  appre¬ 
ciate  good  meals.  Write  GEORGE  BROCK- 
FEN,  632  N.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CARETAKER  country  estate;  experienced  rais¬ 
ing  pheasants,  poultry,  cattle,  crops;  married, 
American,  middle  age.  HOWARD,  51  Spring 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  middle-aged,  life-time 
experience,  best  reference:  able  to  take  full 
charge;  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  8747, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position,  milker 
and  barn-man  on  private  dairy  of  gentleman’s 
country  place;  A-l  character,  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  8737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Mason  work  of  all  kinds,  fancy  or 
rough  floors,  walks,  dry  or  wet  stone  walls,  on 
gentleman’s  place;  reasonable  prices;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8738,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  American,  now  open  for 
engagement  on  estate  or  farm;  experienced; 
'yill  take  charge;  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD- 
'  RRTISER  8740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M  ANTED — Cooking  with  respectable  working 
men,  camp,  dishwashing,  anything  with  plain 
People;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8744,  care 
Rural  New-Yrorker. 

YOUNG  man,  twenty-three,  single,  wants  job 
as  caretaker  or  like  to  hear  from  partv  who 
interest  in  truck  farm.  etc.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


COUPLE,  German,  seeks  position;  poultryman, 
general  farm  work;  wife  housekeeper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  American  woman,  place  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  useful  in  home;  good  housekeeper,  cook 
and  seamstress.  ADVERTISER  8746,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  single,  American,  age  31, 
college  trained  and  fully  experienced;  expert 
in  incubation  and  brooding;  complete  knowledge 
line  breeding,  breeding  by  selection,  culling, 
chick  raising,  feeds  and  feeding,  dry  picking 
and  dressing,  caponizing;  turkey,  duck  and 
waterfowl;  specialist  in  egg  production;  desires 
position  commercial  or  estate;  reason  for  leav¬ 
ing  present  employer,  plant  closing  down;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  8743,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  by  an  all- 
around,  practical  man  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  farming,  technical  train¬ 
ing;  can  plan  and  erect  farm  buildings,  build 
roads,  put  in  water  systems,  etc. ;  understand 
breeding,  production  of  quality  milk,  fruit  and 
poultry,  also  crops  and  marketing;  would  take 
over  any  commercial  proposition  or  build  up  a 
profitable  farm  enterprise.  ADVERTISER  8739, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  48,  active,  handy,  wishes  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  some  experience:  wants  good  home, 
$20  month.  T.  MULLMEN..  37-42  Crescent  St., 
Long  Island  City  N  Y. 


POSITION  wanted,  herdsman,  married,  22  years’ 
experience  with  Guernseys,  good  calf  raiser 
and  A.  R.  work;  available  September  1.  CHAS. 
LAKE,  Route  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


CARPENTER,  competent,  desires  position  in 
country;  can  Jo  new  work,  repairing,  concrete, 
painting,  glazing.  ADVERTISER  8752,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience,  thorough¬ 
ly  competent  all  branches.  ADVERTISER 
8753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  -positions  as  caretakers  or  super¬ 
intendent  on  private  estate,  with  furnished 
quarters;  experienced  in  poultry,  horses,  cows 
and  garden.  A.  BALDWIN,  150  Vroom  St., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J- 


AMERICAN,  age  23,  unmarried,  no  bad  habits, 
Cornell  agricultural  training,  little  practical 
experience,  wants  position  on  modern,  large 
poultry  farm:  good  home  necessary.  STANLEY 
BROOKE,  2668  E.  27th  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  on 
private  estate  or  commercial  farm;  can  take 
full  charge;  10  years’  experience.  BOX  271, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  estate  or 
breeding  establishment  where  life-time  expe¬ 
rience  as  breeder  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  light 
horses  and  thorough  knowledge  of  farming, 
dairying  in  all  branches  are  desired;  40  years 
old,  married,  two  children,  grown;  will  furnish 
reference  as  to  character  and  ability  and  sight 
past  record  as  proof  of  same.  ADVERTISER 
8755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  age  24,  Protestant,  experienced 
in  general  work  as  milker,  poultry  and  riding 
horses,  wishes  work  where  a  clean,  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  dependable  man  is  appreciated;  wages 
around  $70  a  month;  first-class  reference  upon 
request.  ADVERTISER  8756,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  practical  farm  manager 
on  up-to-date  farm  or  gentleman’s  place,  where 
results  count;  good  stock  and  dairyman;  have 
extra  help;  would  consider  a  dairy  equipped 
on  shares;  New  Jersey  or  New  York  States  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  8757,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  experience  on  poultry, 
wants  position;  wages  $80  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  Y’ork,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Cranberry  bog.  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  fully  equipped.  ADVERTISER  8715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  farm  in  Columbia 
County,  15  miles  south  of  Albany,  on  hard 
road:  10-room  house,  all  improvements,  beautiful 
grounds,  near  lake,  bus  service.  DAVID 
LYND,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


BOARDING  house  or  residence,  nine  rooms  and 
annex  12  rooms;  old  shade,  7  acres;  electrici¬ 
ty;  near  school  and  town;  sixty-five  miles  from 
New  York,  eighteen  from  Trenton;  $4,000.  JES¬ 
SIE  S.  FOULKS,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


SACRIFICE  9-room  improved  house,  25  acres, 
barn,  chicken  coops,  near  village.  SCHLOSS- 
BERG,  Callieoon  Center,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  fruit  farm,  eight  acres,  all  pro¬ 
ducing;  berries,  tree  fruits,  asparagus  and 
rhubarb;  modern  house,  large  barns  with  water 
and  electricity  throughout;  Cornell  University 
and  many  other  educational  advantages;  bargain, 
$9,000.  R.  P.  H.,  225  Chestnut  St.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 43  acres,  27  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  Delsea  Drive,  a  concrete  highway 
connecting  with  all  seashore  points  on  Southern 
Coast  of  New  Jersey;  excellent  for  roadside 
market;  no  buildings;  electricity,  gas  and  tele¬ 
phone  service  easily  accessible;  number  of  bus 
lines  passing  hourly;  near  churches  and  school. 
JAMES  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  farm,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Catskills,  16  miles  from  Cats- 
kill,  1  mile  from  main  road;  200  acres,  11-room 
house,  barns  and  electricity  available;  $6,000. 
ADVERTISER  8729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4  ACRES,  near  New  Brunswick,  first-class 
ground,  180  young  apple  trees,  accommodate 
700  layers;  price  $6,000.  Inquire  CHARLES 
HUFF,  R.  4,  Box  54,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  farm,  one  hundred  acres  or 
more;  around  five  or  six  thousand.  LOCK 
BOX  312,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


38-ACRE  farm  near  Kingston;  good  buildings, 
improvements.  VAN  VLIERDEN,  Route  1, 
Box  213,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  17-acre  farm,  30  cows,  milk 
sold  wholesale  at  9  cents.  WIARDA  DAIRY, 
East  Paterson,  N.  J. 


SALE — 4  acres,  2-car  garage,  2  brooders  with 
stoves,  laying  houses  for  1,200;  practically 
new;  electricity,  good  well;  young  fruits,  ber¬ 
ries,  etc.;  all  sales  at  door;  make  offer.  R.  D. 
1,  BOX  157A,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Asparagus,  fruit  and  chicken  farm; 

400  chickens;  2%  acres;  7-rootn  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  2-car  garage:  2  blocks  from  school; 
35  miles  from  New  York;  on  State  highway. 
46A  EAST  UNION  AVE.,  Bound  Brook.  N,  J,, 
or  1480  Second  Ave,,  Cor,  77tli,  New  York, 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for'  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


191-ACRE  dairy  farm,  located  V2  mile  from 
State  road,  Upper  Freehold,  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.;  2 y2  miles  Allentown,  schools,  free 
bus  service,  markets,  railroad  iy2  miles,  pros¬ 
perous  farming  section;  150  acres  level  tillage, 
excellent  fertility;  10-acre  brook  watered  pas¬ 
ture;  31-acre  woodlot;  good  two-story  painted 
house,  nice  lawn,  abundance  shade,  well  water; 
barn  36x80,  cemented  floor,  tie-ups  for  44  head, 
painted,  poultry-house,  outbuildings;  if  you 
want  a  dairy  and  stock  farm,  investigate;  price 
$10,000;  long  term  easy  payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


268-ACRE  homestead.  East  Windsor,  Mercer 
County,  N.  .1.,  hard  surfaced  road  borders 
farm;  iy2  miles  Hightstown,  prosperous  college 
town,  churches,  all  advantages,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  New  York  City,  express  service  from 
Princeton  Junction;  187  acres  choice  tillage,  55 
pasturage,  26  wood;  214-story  colonial  house,  8 
rooms,  ell,  two  large  porenes,  overlooks  broad 
country  and  Hightstown;  splendid  shade,  fine 
grounds,  water;  spacious  barns,  packing  and 
storage  sheds;  investigate  our  long  term  easy 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — On  macadam  road,  11  acres,  seven- 
room  house,  good  basement  barn.  JOHN 
CHASE,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


THREE  productive  dairy  farms,  averaging  300 
acres  each;  fine  dairies  included;  State  road, 
motor  bus,  good  buildings,  5  minutes  from  milk 
station  and  school;  -2Y2  miles  village  and  railroad 
station;  wood,  electricity,  telephone,  plentiful 
water  supply.  DOUGLAS  ESTATE,  Theresa, 
Jefferson  County,  n  y 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  farm,  7-room  house,  barns, 
chickens  and  chicken  houses:  State  road;  hogs, 
horse,  crops,  all  included.  ADVERTISER  8733, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES,  splendid  dairy  and  truck  garden 
farm,  13  head  stock,  2  horses,  complete  line 
tools,  14  acres  crops,  3  acres  garden,  truck  and 
flowers  ready  for  Johnson  City  market;  No.  1 
buildings,  running  water,  furnace,  bathroom, 
milk  taken  at  door  twice  daily;  rll  for  $6,500; 
come  and  see  it.  C.  R.  STANDISH,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  a  5%-acre  village 
fruit  and  poultry  farm;  modern  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  for  a  larger  farm.  J.  F.  STA- 
WITZKE,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  York  farm,  State  road  frontage, 
high  country,  lake  or  stream  on  property, 
suitable  commuting  week-ends.  ADVERTISER 
8736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  152  acres,  two  sets  of  buildings,  large 
sugar  bush,  running  water,  State  road,  elec¬ 
tricity  available,  Buffalo  and  other  city  markets 
near;  $500  cash,  balance  on  long  term  pay¬ 
ments.  JOHN  A.  DAVIES,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Western  Maryland  farm,  120  acres; 

good  limestone  land,  good  buildings,  good 
roads;  cash  or  terms.  ADVERTISER  8734,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPLENDID  small  tobacco  and  chicken  farm  ior 
sale  cheap;  easy  terms;  30  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  DR.  WYCHE,  Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 


FOR  RENT — 4-acre  poultry  farm,  new  5-room 
house.  BOX  44,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  camp,  cottages,  gas  sta¬ 
tion;  two  miles  north  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.; 
full  particulars  and  photos  on  request.  JOHN 
BRUMMETT,  Falmouth,  Va. 


3%A  ACRES,  six-room  house,  in  Gillette,  N.  J. ; 

good  location,  19  miles  from  Newark;  good 
commuting,  ell  improvements.  ADVERTISER 
8742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  about  November,  small  house 
with  garage,  New  York  State,  vicinity  Pearl 
River.  HATTIE  ROLSMA,  146  Westervelt  Ave., 
Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  in  Massachusetts,  200-acre  farm, 
12  miles  from  Pittsfield;  stock,  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery  if  wanted;  write  for  particulars.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  C.  CREAMER,  Peru,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  farm  up  to  50  acres; 

solid,  livable  house;  improvements  not  neces¬ 
sary;  6  to  8  miles  from  big  town,  such  as 
Bridgeport,  Danbury  or  Norwalk;  write  details 
and  price.  DENZER,  Cannondale,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Very  choice,  1  to  12  acres,  beauti¬ 
fully  located  near  Boston  Post  Road;  each 
acre  of  property  extends  from  tidewater  river 
to  semi-private  highway;  extensive  view;  sea 
air;  exclusive;  electric  lights  and  telephone. 
CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FARM  for  sale,  77  acres;  7-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  9  head  cattle,  pair  horses,  trac¬ 
tor  and  all  farm  machinery;  Readington,  N.  J., 
7  miles  from  Somerville;  best  bargain  in  Jersey; 
price  $10,500;  for  information,  HARRY  YOR- 
MARK,  15  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOUR-ACRE  farm  on  main  road,  5-room  house, 
all  improvements,  fine  outbuildings,  chickens, 
2  cows;  $9,750.  THOMAS  CHAMBERLAIN, 
I-Iicksville,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  poultry,  fruit  farm; 

large  house,  maple  shade,  good  bathing.  M. 
GARRISON,  Gen.  Del.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  home  late  Edward  L. 

Henry,  Shawangunk  Mountains,  Cragsmoor, 
N.  Y.;  fine  situation,  select  Gentile  colony.  J. 
HUSSON,  Cragsmoor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
practical  farm  of  237  acres  with  barns 
equipped  for  certified  milk,  modern  creamery, 
aerator,  sterilizers,  etc.;  electricity,  artesian 
well,  running  water;  all  buildings  practically 
new,  painted;  beautiful  10-room  bungalow,  all 
improvements,  rich  soil;  farm  joins  boundry  of 
thriving  village  of  5,000  concrete  State  highway 
through  farm;  possibilities  for  development  un¬ 
limited  and  easy;  elevation  overlooking  radius 
of  50  miles,  all  directions,  in  center  of  farm; 
ideal  for  mansion,  hospital  or  institution;  a 
three-fold  project  to  delight  a  farmer,  promoter 
or  a  gentleman  seeking  an  estate;  write  for 
circular.  WALLACE  BROS.,  Owners,  Goshen, 
N.  Y, 


FARM,  112  acres,  located  trunk  line  boulevard; 

chance  cater  heavy  traffic;  keep  15-20  cows,  8 
registered  Jerseys;  house,  city  conveniences; 
particulars,  write  B.  SMART,  Warner,  N.  H. 


YOUR  chance  of  1  lifetime  to  buy  a  60-acre 
farm  3  miles  from  the  thriving  Summer  re¬ 
sort  of  Sharon  Springs;  good  7-room  house, 
spring  water  at  house,  plenty  of  fruit;  will  sell 
with  or  without  tools;  will  sacrifice  for  $1,000 
if  sold  at  once.  GEORGE  WINNIE,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each:  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville.  Ala. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  ibs..  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  switches  made  at  reduced  prices. 
LILA  PRICE.  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  HEN  incubators  for  sale — One  eight-sec¬ 
tion,  single-deck;  one  twenty -four  section, 
double-deck;  one  thirty -nine  section,  triple-deck; 
most  of  this  equipment  practically  new,  each 
deck  equipped  with  separate  heater  and  can  be 
sold  as  single  decks;  also  one  single-deck  Hall, 
10,000-egg  capacity  and  several  400-egg  Prairie 
State  and  Cyphers  machines;  write  for  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  COOK’S  HATCHERY,  43  Annabelle 
Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  and  pure,  postpaid,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  60-lb. 
can,  express  or  freight  not  prepaid,  $6;  2  cans, 
$11.75.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cider  press  and  equipment,  tank; 

one-hammer  type  feed  mill;  all  in  first-class 
condition.  O.  E.  RIDER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WAUKESHA  Farm  Inn  welcomes  boarders  by 
week  or  day;  $18  per  week.  Write,  EDITH 
BARRETT,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


WILL  board  few  children,  aged  3  to  10.  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  HICKMAN,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Arnold,  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY — New  clover  and  basswood  mixed, 
60-lb.  can,  here,  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover  or 
mixed,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BEES,  Italians;  20  colonies,  Buckeye  hives,  ex¬ 
tra  brood  chambers,  well  filled  with  honey;  40 
shallow  supers,  part  for  extracting,  part  for 
comb  honey;  must  be  sold  soon.  MRS.  S.  I. 
MURRAY,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y„  or  phone  618J. 


WANT  to  buy  good  standing  timber  in  New 
York  State  or  Pennsylvania.  FRANK  MADRID, 
R.  D.  1,  Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Hoover  potato  digger,  used  very 
little,  ready  to  operate,  equipped  for  engine. 
W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Girls,  5  to  10  years  old,  to  board  in 
private  home;  $10  per  week.  ADVERTISER 
8748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  crop  clover  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.25;  six 
pails,  $6  delivered.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buckland,  Mass. 


WANTED — One  hundred,  or  more,  old  Saturday 
Evening  Posts,  in  good  order;  state  number, 
year  and  price.  Address  ADVERTISER  8760, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Champion  rye  thresher,  cleaner  and 
binder,  mounted.  W.  GRANT  COLE,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  for  August;  home  cooking,  fresh 
milk  and  vegetables;  lights,  running  water; 
bathing  and  fine  roads;  $2.50  per  day.  MRS. 
CLINTON  MILLER,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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(Good  Hou»ek0ef»Lngjf 
W  •  Institute 

Kalamazo  >  Stow* 
a  ui  Ranges  approve* 
by  Good  Hovsekeep 
ing  Institute 


modern  izcjgnn 


home 


New  Styles  -  New  Colors 


\  ON  ANY  RANGE 
k\  HEATER  OR 
QkX  FURNACE 


DOWN 


Save  1/3  to  1/2  at  Factory  Prices 


New,  Free,  fresh  from  the  press  .. .  Kaiamazoo’s  30th  Anniversary 
Sale  Book.  Full  of  surprises — sparkling  with  color — alive  with 
NEW  features!  200  styles  and  sizes  of  Quality  Stoves,  Ranges, 
and  Furnaces — bigger  values  than  ever — Factory  Sale  Prices  that 
save  you  l/$  to  1/fc.  And  a  brand  NEW  Credit  Policy — NOW  ONLY 
$5  DOWN  on  any  Stove  or  Furnace  regardless  of  price  or  size. 
Write  for  this  wonderful  NEW  FREE  Book  Now! 


just  think,  you  ea n 
for  only  $5  down. 


order  NOW 


New  Cabinet  Heaters 

A  wide  variety  of  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
ers — the  NEWEST  styles,  in 
Black  and  in  rich.  Walnut  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel  finishes.  Bargains 
that  will  open  your  eyes.  Quality 
unbeatable.  Don’t  order  a  Cabi¬ 
net  Heater  until  you  receive 
this  NEW  Book  and  compare 
Kalamazoo  Quality,  Terms  and 
Prices  with  others.  Look 
through  the  Furnace  Section, 
too.  NEW  improvements  — 
easiest  terms. 

Beautiful  Colored  Ranges 

Modern  Coal  and  \\  ood  Ranges, 
and  Combination  Coal  and  Gas 
Ranges,  in  glistening,  colorful, 
Porcelain  Enamel.  (Your  choice 
of  5  beautiful  colors — Pearl 
Delft  Blue,  Ivory  Tan, 
Green,  Ebony  Black), 
gas  stoves.  NEW  gas 
and  NEW  oil  ranges — 
fascinating  colors.  _  Also 
fashing  Machines,  Ret'rigera- 
n-s,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Vacuum 
leaners  and  other  Household 
oods — all  at  big  savings.  You 
mply  can't  afford  to  be  with- 
Lit  this  Book — it's  the  best 
•lend  your  pocketbook  ever  had. 


750,000 

Satisfied  Customers 


in  24  hours  from  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  or  factory  branch  in 
Utica,  New  York.  Furnaces  in 
48  hours.  No  delay.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

Modernize  Your  Home 

Where’s  your  pencil?  Sign  the 
coupon  NOW,  and  mail  today. 
Modernize  your  kitchen  with  a 
colorful  Kalamazoo  Range — as 
easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish. 
Brighten  yojir  home  —  lighten 
your  work.  All  Kalamazoo 
Ranges  are  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 


Free  Furnace 
Plans— 

Free  Service 

Send  us  a 
rough  sketch 
of  the  floor 
plan  of  your 
home.  We'll 
furnish  you 
FREE  plans 
— no  obliga¬ 
tion  at  all. 

We'll  show 
you  how  easy 

it  is  to  install  your  own 
mice — thousands  have.  You 
save  $40  to  860  on  a 
zoo  furnace, 
zoo  furnace 
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il  coupon  TODAY  ! 
ional  NEW  FREE 
y  Book  has  more 
n  20  big  stores— a 
tv  page  for  thrifty 
t.OOO  satisfied 
1 L 


This  sen- 
Anni  ver¬ 
ba  rga  ins 
thrill  on 
families, 
customers 

Have  saved  %  to  %  by  buying 
direct  from  the  factory.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest. 
There’s  nothing  between  you  and 
Kalamazoo  hut  the  railroad 
tracks.  Kalamazoo  Terms  are 
NOW  easier  than  ever  before- 
some  as  low  as  $3  down,  $•> 
monthly — and  a  YEAR  TO 
PAY’.  No  stove  or  furnace  over 
85  down.  Kalamazoo  gives  you 
30  days'  FREE  TRIAL  in  your 
home.  360  days’  Approval  Test, 
a  5-Year  Guarantee  on  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship,  a  $100.- 
000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  close  l<>  you— all 
stoves  and  ranges  shipped  with- 


A  Kalamazoo 

,  Registered  Direct  to  You’ 


Cabinet 
Heaters  $38^ 


$5  Down  Brings  You 
Cabinet  Heater  Comfort 

on't  shiver  through  another 
winter.  Don't  subject  your 
family  to  winter  ills  and  doctor 
bills  — •  that’s  poor  economy. 
Nothing  will  bring  you  so  much 
comfort  and  happiness  as  a 
NEW  Kalamazoo  Cabinet  Ileat- 
Built  like  a  furnace.  Gives 
healthful  circulation  of 
warm  air.  Holds  fire  overnight. 
Heats  3  to  6  rooms.  Y’our  choice 
Black  or  Walnut  Porcelain 
laniel — only  $38.25  up.  And 


fur- 
can 
Kalama- 
Exelusive  Kalama- 
features  are  Hot- 
Blast  Firepot,  new  ring  type 
Radiator,  easy  shaking  Grates, 
upright  Shaker.  You  can  or¬ 
der  on  the  easiest  of  terms 
this  NEW  Book  gives  you  full 
information. 

30  Years  ol  Quality 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo 
Quality  for  30  years.  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and  ranges  are  built 
in  our  big  13-acre  factory.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  lias  tremendous  buying 
jiower — that  means  purchasing 
the  best  raw  materials  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Pig  scale  production 
enables  11s  to  manufacture  effi¬ 
ciently  at  extremely  low  cost. 

By  selling  direct  from  factory 
to  you,  eliminating  entirely  alt 
••in-between”  profits,  .  you  get: 
absolutely  rock-bottom  factory 
prices.  Understand  you  buy 
from  a  factory — not  from  a 
mail-order  house,  a  wholesale 
house,  or  a  retail  house.  You 
get  lowest  Factory  Prices. 

Mail  coupon  TODAY  for 
NEW  FREE  Book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points. 

Utica.  N.  Y.  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

(Write  only  to  Kalamazoo) 


Furnaces  $61^ 


er 

you 


of 
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“Wo  received  the  range  in  good  condition. 

We  are  very  well  pleased  with 
it.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  Everyone  seeing  it 
exclaims.  ‘Oh!  what  a  pretty 
stove!’  It  is  the  best  heater  and 
baker  we  ever  had.” — W.  P. 
SHAFFSTALT,.  Franklin,  Pa. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

Coalarwi  r u  Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at 

jo  ange»  1  i  left  to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

nation^ Ranges*"  □  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

C^Ranjei  □  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

□ 

A  a  me  . 
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Pennsylvania  Horticulturists’  Summer  Trip 


HE  1930  Summer  trip  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Association  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  apparently  was  planned 
with  the  idea  of  fitting  in  with  the 
1630-1930  Tercentenary  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Colony's  foundation. 
The  tour  extended  almost  1,000  miles 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  through 
New  Jersey,  across  the  Hudson  into  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  The  return  route  lay  through  the 
Hudson  Valley  as  far  as  Red  Hook,  where  the  party 
disbanded. 

The  point  of  assembly  was  the  Trexler  Orchards, 
10  miles  north  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  on  U.  S.  Route  309. 
These  orchards  are  the  property  of  General  Trexler 
of  that  city  and  are  considered  quite  a_  show  place, 
comprising  1,600  acres  of  fruit,  of  which  only  300 
acres  are  in  bearing,  and  extensive  farm  lands.  A 
large  packing-house  and  cold  storage  combined  with 
an  attractive  roadside  market  are  features.  The 
latter  was  selling  in  mid- July  fresh  cider  made  from 
"Winter  apple  varieties  in  the  storage;  the  cider 
tasted  pretty  good  at  that.  The  Trexler  Farms  also 
have  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  buffalo  in  the  East 
—or  was  it  the  United  States?  Anyhow,  there 
seemed  to  be  plenty  of  the  huge  beasts  in  their  pas¬ 
ture.  Elk  and  deer  are  also  maintained  on  the  farm 
so  that  it  is  well-provided  with  livestock  of  that  sort. 
The  fruit  crop  prospects  there  seemed  to  be  rather 
rosy,  with  from  15,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  apples  in 
sight  and  about  the  same  number  of  baskets  of 

A  detail  of  the  State  Highway  patrol  piloted  the 
party  to  Easton,  where  that  city  kind¬ 
ly  provided  four  more  policemen.  The 
ample  supply  of  officers  moved  one 
dear  old  lady  on  the  sidewalk  to  re¬ 
mark  as  our  car  passed,  “Oh,  look! 

All  those  people  are  being  arrested! 

In  New  Jersey,  Phillipsburg  officers 
aided  us  through  their  city  and  de¬ 
livered  the  party  to  a  New  Jersey 
State  trooper  and  Secretary  Farley  of 
the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society, 
who  were  to  get  us  across  that  State 
more  or  less  in  one  group.  None  of 
us  ever  saw  a  policeman  who  could  be 
more  places  at  once  than  Private 
Heath.  He  did  not  lose  a  single  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  three-hour  trip,  and  kept 
the  party  moving  rapidly  through  ever- 
increasing  traffic  to  Alpine,  where  the 
group  ferried  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

At  Yonkers,  guides  from  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research, 

Inc.,  conducted  the  tourists  through 
that  institution,  after  the  director,  Dr. 

William  Crocker,  spoke  a  few  words  of 
welcome.  It  is  not  possible  to  enu¬ 
merate  in  this  brief  space  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  plant  experiments  under  way ; 
the"  Institute  would  require  several 
days  for  an  understanding  inspection. 

The  night  of  July  Id  was  spent  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  from  where  on 
the  next  day,  County  Agent  Chapman 
of  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  took  the  tour  to 
Danbury,  Conn.  Prof.  S.  P.  Hollister, 

Storrs,  Conn.,  had  planned  the  routes 
for  his  State  and  led  us  to  the  first  or¬ 
chard  stop  at  Avalon  Farms,  Bantam, 

Conn.,  owned  by  E.  D.  Curtis.  Mr. 

Curtis,  a  member  of  our  association, 
had  gone  to  much  trouble  to  provide 
printed  sheets  explaining  his  layout 
and  to  number  a  sign  in  each  block  of 
trees  so  that  a  glance  at  the  number, 
and  then  at  the  paper,  gave  the  his¬ 
tory  of  each  part  of  the  orchards.  He 
stated  that  his  short  crop  of  the  past 
two  years  might  have  been  due  to  lack 
of  pollination,  although  cold  weather 
could  have  been  a  factor.  The  apple 
varieties  here  were  mostly  McIntosh 
and  Cortland  permanents,  with 
Wealthy  and  Wagener  fillers.  One  block 
was  so  planted  that  either  McIntosh  or 
Cortland  could  be  left  in  as  perma¬ 
nents,  depending  on  which  sort  proved 
to  be  the  most  desirable.  Rabbit  and 
deer  damage  was  in  abundance,  since 
300  apples  planted  in  1929  were  lost  by 
the  rabbits  last  Winter,  and  the  deer 
had  recently  split  down  several  young 
trees.  A  large  stationary  spray  plant 
was  a  source  of  interest.  Mr.  Curtis 
remarked  concerning  this  that  it  uas 
a  time-saver,  but  not  a  labor-conserver. 

Since  we  in  Pennsylvania  have  had  the 
importance  of  time  in  spraying  thoi- 
oughly  drummed  into  us,  this  appeared 
to  be  a  real  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
stationary  plant. 

L.  C.  Root,  Farmington,  had  a  large 
crop  of  peaches  in  sight,  and  was  busi¬ 
ly  engaged  in  thinning  them.  Here  we 
first  really  saw  the  close  planting  dis¬ 
tances  in  vogue  in  New  England,  and 
marvelled  at  the  great  amount  of  grass 
and  even  corn  fodder  used  as  a  mulch 
around  the  trees.  Such  a  mulching 
system,  which  we  were  to  see  repeated¬ 
ly  on  our  trip,  would  probably  mean 
disaster  in  Pennsylvania,  where  pine 
and  field  mice  would  usually  be  relied 
on  to  do  their  worst.  The  Root  or¬ 
chard  was  partly  located  up  on  a  high 
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steep  hill,  from  which  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
lower  countryside  could  be  obtained. 

Elijah  Rogers  &  Son,  Southington,  showed  a  va¬ 
riety  of  surprises,  mostly  the  product  of  the  active 
brain  of  Harold  Rogers,  the  “Son"  in  the  firm’s 
name.  The  sprayers  work  most  of  the  time  there 
and  they  do  not  bother  to  come  to  a  tank  to  refill, 
rather  the  600-gallon  supply  tank  moves  to  them  on 
a  large  truck.  The  tank  truck  carries  out  the  pre¬ 
pared  spray  solution,  and  a  small  gasoline  engine 
perched  on  the  tank  keeps  busy  agitating  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  it  drains  by  gravity  into,  the 
sprayers.  This  one  idea  alone  has  resulted  in  a 
speeding  up  of  spraying  by  about  70  per  cent  in  their 
300  acres  of  orchard.  We  saw  here  a  remarkably 
fine  block  of  40  acres  set  solidly  to  peaches ;  this 
looked  like  a  sea  of  green  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  In  the  common  storage,  something  new  was 
evident.  Mr.  Rogers  had  grown  tired  of  board 
fioors  sagging  under  weight  and  allowing  the  tiered- 
up  bushel  baskets  to  upset,  so  he  bought  enough  iron 
subway  grating — used  in  ventilators  in  streets  over 
subways — to  make  a  floor  over  the  log  sills.  This 
36xl25-foot  area  of  subway  grating  cost  exactly 
$1,800,  which  was  certainly  a  surprise.  Another 
shock  came  when  it  was  learned  that  he  must  pay 
his  men  from  $4  to  $5  a  day.  Most  Pennsylvania 
growers  pay  between  $2  and  $3.  On  this  farm,  which 
has  been  in  Rogers’  hands  for  more  than  100  years, 
the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  fruit  at  a  rea¬ 


Pennsylvania  Horticulturists  at  Packing  Shed  of  A.  Ii.  Root,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Fig.  482 


Refilling  Outfit  at  Trexler  Orchards  Allentown,  Pa.  Fig.  483 


Elijah  Rogers  &  Son’s  Orchard,  Southington,  Conn.  Fig.  484 


sonable  cost  is  the  aim.  A  high  yield  of  good  fruit 
seems  to  be  required  rather  than  a  lower  yield  of 
a  fancy  product. 

The  first  stop  on  July  16  was  at  A.  T.  Henry’s, 
Wallingford,  who  grows  apples,  peaches  and  Morello 
cherries.  Mr.  Henry  was  convinced  that  the  leaf- 
hoppers  were  one  of  his  chief  worries,  and  that  no 
reasonable  amount  of  spraying  would  control  them. 
His  McIntosh  were  growing  so  well  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  keep  fertilizer  off  them  this  Spring. 
Here  we  saw  some  of  the  300  apple  trees  that  he 
moved  when  they  were  14  years  old  at  a  cost  of  $10 
each,  which  he  believes  is  a  paying  amount.  When 
asked  about  his  profits,  Mr.  Henry  stated  that  he 
did  not  think  any  grower  had  made  much  money 
for  the  last  five  years.  None  of  the  Pennsylvania 
growers  were  disposed  to  argue  with  the  truth  of 
that  statement. 

On  leaving  the  Henry  orchards,  the  party  in¬ 
spected  the  Barnes  Orchard  fields  at  Walling¬ 
ford.  We  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
brothers  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  that  he  was  doing  a  creditable  piece  of 
work  in  his  company.  Their  orchards  were  all  num¬ 
bered  and  a  guide  sheet  explained  every  block.  One 
lot  of  peach  trees  were  still  showing  the  terrific  hail¬ 
storm  that  they  had  received  back  in  1924 ;  the  main 
limbs  were  mostly  covered  with  large  scars.  This 
600-acre  proposition  was  divided  between  orchard, 
nursery  and  general  farm  crops.  The  Barnes  Broth¬ 
ers  had  an  excellent  crop  of  pears  and  are  one  of  the 
State’s  largest  pear  growers. 

At  the  Lyman  Farm,  near  Durham,  we  saw  one  of 
the  largest  fruit  and  dairy  farms  in 
Connecticut.  It  was  striking  here  that 
most  of  the  fruit  had  to  be  moved  im¬ 
mediately  on  packing  to  cold  storage  in 
Bridgeport  and  New  York  City,  since 
there  was  common  storage  available 
on  the  farm  for  but  2,500  barrels  at  the 
most,  and  the  orchard  may  produce  30,- 
000  bushels  of  apples  this  year,  of 
which  10,000  will  be  McIntosh.  A  crop 
of  about  16,000  half-bushels  of  peaches 
was  in  sight  at  this  place.  The  Lyman 
orchards  presented  a  spectacular  view 
from  a  hill  summit  in  the  orchard.  On 
a  hillside  adjoining  the  orchard,  5,000 
feet  of  hose  had  been  used  to  spray 
the  forest  trees  in  an  effort  to  control 
the  gypsy  moth,  and  the  sprayed  area 
was  very  sharply  outlined  by  the  bluish 
color  of  the  sprayed  foliage. 

After  inspecting  the  Connecticut 
Station  orchard  at  Storrs,  we  headed 
for  Massachusetts,  where  Prof.  W.  H. 
Thies  of  Amherst  became  our  guide, 
taking  the  visitors  to  the  orchard  of 
Parker  Brothers  at  Fiskdale,  Mass. 
The  120-acre  site  with  43  acres  in  fruit 
was  bought  and  the  trees  set  out  in 
1915  on  a  little  ready  cash  and  a  lot  of 
nerve.  Since  then,  the  proposition  has 
paid  not  only  for  itself  but  also  for 
fairly  extensive  improvements.  We 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Parker 
Brothers  were  members  of  our  associa¬ 
tion  when  we  saw  the  large  collection 
of  first  and  second  prize-winning  cards 
on  the  walls  of  the  packing  shed.  We 
were  told  that  they  usually  had  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  prizes  when  they  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Massachusetts  shows.  Their 
system  of  using  plenty  of  hay  as  a 
mulch  around  the  trees  was  paying 
dividends  in  yields ;  when  the  question 
of  fire  danger  was  raised,  it  was 
learned  that  the  damp  mulch  was  ac¬ 
tually  a  protection  rather  than  a  lia¬ 
bility.  When  a  grass  fire  raced  through 
part  of  the  sod  orchard  some  time  ago, 
no  trees  were  lost  for  that  reason ;  the 
fire  could  not  get  under  the  branches. 
There  was  also  an  excellent  common 
storage  and  a  new  farm  cold  storage 
:u ruler  construction,  using  Pennsylva¬ 
nia-made  ice  machines.  The  work  at 
the  home  orchard  seemed  to  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  so  the  Parker  Brothers  are  rent¬ 
ing  and  operating  two  more  orchards 
nearby. 

On  July  17  the  first  stop  was  made 
at  the  orchard  of  John  Chandler,  Ster¬ 
ling,  who  has  about  5,000  trees,  mostly 
Baldwin,  McIntosh,  Wealthy  and  Spy. 
The  trees  were  well-sprayed  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  in  various  spray 
materials  was  in  progress.  A  pipe  line 
filling  system  was  a  time-saver  in 
spraying.  Some  young  Baldwin  trees 
had  been  top-worked  over  to  Cortland. 
A  new  two-story  cold  storage  was  going 
up.  Those  of  our  group  who  saw  it 
were  impressed  by  the  size  of  Mr. 
Chandler’s  private  library,  which  filled 
one  good-sized  building. 

The  Marshall  Brothers  at  Fitchburg 
have  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted 
commercial  orchards  in  New  England, 
containing  about  6,000  trees,  mostly 
McIntosh,  Delicious  (the  largest  bear¬ 
ing  Delicious  block  in  Massachusetts), 
and  Wealthy.  A  27-year-old  block  of 
McIntosh  planted  solid  now  had  every 
other  tree  containing  at  least  one  graft 
of  Delicious  for  pollination.  The  cold 
storage  held  27,000  boxes  of  fruit  at 
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one  time.  The  apples  are  carefully  handled  in  all 
operations,  and  the  price  list  for  1029-80  is  striking. 
The  prices  for  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Baldwin  and  De¬ 
licious  ranged  from  $7  for  75  extra  large  apples 
(about  one  bushel)  to  $4  for  the  smallest  size  mar¬ 
keted  (not  the  smallest  grown,  by  any  means),  100 
to  the  corrugated  paper  carton.  Prices  like  this 
mean  first-class  fruit  well  grown,  carefully  handled, 
properly  graded  and  packed,  and  stored  under  the 
best  conditions. 

After  stopping  briefly  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  orchards  at  Amherst,  the  Hillside 
Orchards  of  C.  H.  Gould  at  Haydenville  were  visited. 
This  100-acre  orchard  is  located  on  the  sides  and  top 
of  a  hill  which  is  almost  perfectly  hemispherical. 
Mr.  Gould  had  all  his  orchard  machinery  lined  Tip 
for  inspection,  including  his  spray  wagon  supply 
tank  with  all  sorts  of  spray  materials  and  trouble- 


with  the  reception  with  which  the  New  England 
women  greeted  them.  Just  as  the  tour  officially 
ended,  one  of  the  ladies  remarked  to  the  writer, 
“Are  all  the  people  you  meet  on  these  Summer  trips 
as  nice  as  they  have  been  this  year?”  Surely  our 
New  England  friends  can  take  pride  in  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  when  they  must  all  too  often  see 
themselves  described  in  print  as  being  sort  of  frigid 
and  aloof.  Sometime  we  hope  to  repay  our  hosts  of 
this  year,  so  that  we  can  show  them  that  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  and  all  the  rest  of  our  somewhat 
mixed  ancestry  are  not  so  had,  either,  when  it  comes 
to  welcoming  guests. 


Apple  Sprayer  on  Farm  of  Paul  Judson,  Kinderhook, 
A'.  Y.  The  man  on  the  tower  must  swing  the  booms 
when  needed,  use  the  four-nozzle  rod,  and  regulate 

pressure  with  his  feet.  He  is  busy.  Fig.  485. 

shooting  needs,  the  orchard  brush  burner  sled,  the 
chemical  fertilizer  distributing  wagon,  and  the 
duster  with  a  bell  under  the  driver.  This  bell  was 
for  the  purpose  of  signalling  the  driver  up  front, 
when  the  man  with  the  nozzle  on  the  rear  saw  that 
a  refueling  stop  for  dust  was  needed.  Mr.  Gould 
explained  the  system  of  deciding  and  awarding  dam¬ 
ages  for  deer  injury  as  it  was  worked  out  and  used 
in  Massachusetts.  This  was  of  great  import  to  the 
chairman  of  our  own  deer  committee,  who  has  been 
trying  to  get  our  own  State  to  be  responsible  for  its 
protected  but  annoying  wards. 

On  Friday,  July  18,  L.  C.  Anderson,  Hudson,  N. 
Y.,  horticulturist,  conducted  the  party  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Kinderhook,  where  we  saw  the  orchards 
of  Paul  Judson.  The  24-nozzle  boom  sprayer,  built 
like  an  enlarged  grape  sprayer,  was  a  source  of 
great  interest,  as  were  the  effects  of  buffalo  tree 
hopper  injury  in  a  young  apple  planting  which  had 
been  in  Alfalfa  until  these  insects  became  too  severe. 
The  fertilizer  demonstrations  were  briefly  examined. 

After  driving  through  the  New  York  State  Station 
at  Hudson,  the  next  stop  was  at  Hotaling’s  orchard 
and  roadside  stand.  Mr.  Hotaling  runs  these  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  in  Summer  and  goes  to  Florida  in  the 
Winter,  which  is  not  a  half  bad  idea,  as  all  good  or- 
chardists  will  readily  admit.  Here  we  saw  the 
original  Cortland  tree,  which  did  not  look  half  as 
large  or  old  as  we  supposed  it  should.  Mr.  Hota¬ 
ling  seems  to  be  responsible  for  spreading  this  va¬ 
riety  over  New  England,  since  he  sold  scions  and  ad¬ 
vertised  it  through  his 
well-kept  stand. 

The  final  visit  of  the 
trip  was  made  at  Tea- 
tor’s  orchard  near  Red 
Hook.  The  Catskills 
were  easily  visible  from 
the  orchard  and  seemed 
to  confer  a  sort  of  im¬ 
munity  from  hail  on  the 
orchard,  since  hail  had 
never  been  of  any  im¬ 
portance  in  that  site. 

Here  a  system  of  wire 
braces  a  n  d  living 
branch  grafts  were  used 
t  o  strengthen  w  e  a  k 
branches.  In  the  150- 
acre  orchar  d,  there 
were  three  filling  sta¬ 
tions  for  the  sprayers 
and  three  men  did  most 
of  the  heavy  work. 

We  all  feel  that  our 
New  England  trip  was 
well  worth  while,  both 
as  to  the  orchards  we 
saw  and  the  i>eople  we 
met  who  did  everything 
possible  to  show  us  their 
friendship.  Many  wives 
and  daughters  accom¬ 
panied  the  male  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  and 
were  more  than  pleased 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

THE  boys  and  I  have  just  been  finishing  the  last 
hoeing  of  the  strawberries  for  this  season,  and 
it  has  been  a  hot  and  hard  job.  The  weeds  have  not 
troubled  us  much  this  year  as  it  has  been  too  dry 
for  them  to  grow,  but  neither  have  the  berry  plants, 
so  we  will  not  expect  a  large  crop  next  season  un¬ 
less  a  late  Fall  with  plenty  of  rain  gives  the  plants 
a  chance  to  make  more  growth  and  get  a  better  root 
system  than  they  have  now.  I  never  saw  plants  so 
easy  to  pull  up.  The  old  plants  seem  to  have  no 
root  system  at  all  and  the  runners  are  not  taking 
root  to  any  great  extent. 

It  is  still  dry  over  the  most  of  the  State  although 
we  had  some  local  showers  this  week  July  20,  one 
very  hard  rain  but  things  are  so  dry  that  it  only 
takes  a  day  or  so  of  sun  and  wind  to  draw  all  the 
water  out  of  the  ground. 

We  began  digging  our  potatoes  last  week  and  it 
looks  as  though  we  might  get  one-fifth  of  a  crop,  but 
not  more  than  that.  Only  two  or  three  potatoes  are 
in  a  hill  and  sometimes  just  one  large  one.  Most  of 
them  are  nice  size  and  will  grade  up  well.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  report  less  yield  than  I  have,  while 
others  on  lower  lands  have  a  fair  yield.  The  price 
at  present  is  down  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 

I  just  finished  studying  the  crop  report  for  the 
State  and  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  wheat, 
all  crops  will  be  much  lower  than  the  average.  For 
the  first  of  July  corn  is  reported  at  only  70  per  cent 
but  the  continued  dry  weather  since  then  1  expect 
will  cut  it  to  less  than  50.  Wheat  is  a  bit  higher ; 
oats  are  down  to  55  per  cent,  with  most  of  them 
being  cut  for  hay,  but  in  this  county  oats  are  better. 

The  hay  crop  for  the  State  will  not  be  half  the 
average  and  farmers  in  some  of  the  drier  sections 
are  selling  off  their  stock.  The  apple  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  for  only  37  per  cent  against  42  per  cent  for 
the  10-year  average.  Unless  we  get  more  rain  soon 
the  quality  will  be  very  inferior,  for  they  cannot 
possibly  get  any  size  wtihout  more  water.  Early 
apples  such  as  Transparents  have  not  run  more  than 
half  the  usual  size,  and  the  price  is  low,  best  selling 
at  $1.25  per  bushel  basket  and  others  as  low  as  50 
cents. 

Two  of  our  children  from  Rocky  Point  arrived 
back  from  the  county  4-H  camp  this  morning  where 
they  have  spent  a  week  of  good  times  and  training 
for  better  citizenship.  We  took  the  time  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  spend  one  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  with  the  campers,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
We  sometimes  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
live  our  lives  over  again  and  enjoy  some  of  the 
things  children  enjoy  that  we  never  had.  There 
were  nearly  100  in  camp,  and  on  the  night  that  we 
were  there  over  GOO  visitors  were  present.  Folks 
have  begun  to  see  the  results  of  this  work  more  and 
more  as  the  young  folks  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
work  are  beginning  to  take  the  lead  in  all  country 
activities.  n.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


immediately  lost  their  much  needed  hands.  Several 
factories  in  a  town  six  miles  distant  began  to 
flourish,  and  less  market  gardening  was  done  in  this 
district,  or  anywhere  else  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  trolley  line,  which  Is  now  packed 
when  it  goes  in  at  G  :28  in  the  morning,  and  comes 
out  at  G  :10  in  the  evening. 

The  question  of  wages  varies  so  among  these  fac¬ 
tory  workers  that  I  hardly  dare  compare  their 
wages  with  farm  wages.  Probably  girls  and  women 
get  from  $8  to  $12  a  week.  On  farms,  regularly  em¬ 
ployed,  they  would  get  from  $6  to  $8  with  board  and 
lodging.  The  hours  would  be  longer  and  the  social 
life  not  to  their  liking.  As  it  is  they  have  congenial 
society,  pretty  clothes,  and  city  manners.  They  very 
obviously  “high  hat”  the  farm-employed  girl. 

As  a  rule  they  marry  later  and  seemingly  better 
than  did  their  mothers,  who  “worked  out”  on  the 


Farm  Employes 

WE  ARE  very  strategically  placed  here  at  Or¬ 
chard  Hills.  Before  us  are  the  general  and 
dairy  farmers,  behind  us  and  at  our  right  are  the 
truckers  and  small  fruit  growers.  At  our  left  is  the 
hamlet  of  factory  hands,  who,  25  years  ago,  were 
market  gardeners  and  day-hands  on  the  larger  farms 
adjoining  them. 

A  supposedly  far-sighted  group  of  dairy  farmers 
then  built  a  trolley  line  out  past  this  village  and 


Spreading  Lime  on  a  Farm  Hear  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  1930.  The  wide  caterpillar  tread  on  the  tractor 

works  ivell  on  the  soft  ground. 


A  Roadside  Sign  Near  the  Trexlcr  Orchards.  Fig.  487 

farms.  On  the  other  hand  very  few  of  their  moth¬ 
ers  and  grandmothers  are  dependents.  Will  they  he 
as  provident  as  were  these  more  self-denying  older 
women  ? 

These  factory  girls  who  have  married  factory 
hands  are  starting  housekeeping  with  at  least  $1,000 
worth  of  installment-bought  furniture.  Their  moth¬ 
ers  started  with  a  wagon-load  of  furniture  bought 
at  executors’  sales  for  $25.  One  woman,  by  no 
means  poor,  showed  me  a  very  decent  cook  stove  she 
bought  19  years  ago  for  $3.  Her  newly  married 
daughter  paid  $105  for  hers — $5  down,  I  think,  with 
her  father  signing  some  paper. 

A  17-year-old  farm  boy  who  had  been  working  for 
$25  a  month  was  discharged  because,  while  smoking, 
he  carelessly  set  fire  to  a  barn.  He  went  to  town 
and  secured  a  $15-a-week  job  in  a  factory.  They 
say  he  is  quite  popular  there  and  certainly  they 
kept  him  on  during  a  slack  time.  He  was  totally 
unsuited  for  farm  work — swearing,  talking  much 
and  loudly,  kicking  the  horses,  working  inter¬ 
mittently. 

In  this  community  we  have  only  one  day  hand  and 
he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  community. 
They  tell  that  this  Spring  Bill  Jackson  asked  him, 
“Joe,  could  you  plow  for  me  next  Wednesday.”  Joe 
warmly  responded,  “Sure,  Bill,  I'll  be  there  at  seven, 
on  the  dot.”  Later  Cap.  Jenkins  asked,  “Could  you 
help  me  haul  wood  on  Wednesday,  Joe?”  “Can’t 
you  put  it  off  a  day  or  so,  Cap.?”  “Not  very  well! 
Monday  and  Tuesday  I  just  must  finish  plowing  and 
the  Missus  is  burning  chips  right  now.”  “I’ll  try  to 
make  it,  Cap,  if  nothing  happens.”  Something  hap¬ 
pened.  On  Wednesday  Joe  went  to  the  Carters  and 

asked  if  this  was  the 
day  they  wanted  him  to 
fix  their  well.  Of  course 
it  wasn’t  but  they  glad¬ 
ly  and  gratefully  took 
him  when  they  could 
get  him.  Joe  felt  that 
matters  were  now  fixed 
so  nobody  could  get  mad 
at  anybody. 

Joe  is  a  free-lance 
and  therefore  has  to 
pay  for  his  house  rent. 
He  pays  $12  a  month 
and  has  a  rather  large 
garden,  a  chicken  house, 
pigpen,  wood-shed,  and 
a  flimsy  house.  Firewood 
is  a  partnership  affair. 
The  lucky  farmer  who 
lands  him  has  him  cut 
wood  and  in  payment 
allows  him  his  own  fire¬ 
wood  and  the  team  to 
haul  it.  Joe  has  a  clear 
idea  of  the  relative 
values  of  all  our  wood- 
lots  and  chooses  his 
partner  accordingly. 

Ordinarily  Joe  gets  25 
cents  an  hour  for  his 
work,  and  he  does  more 
in  that  time  than  would 
two  average  men.  Dur¬ 
ing  rush  times  I  have 
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known  men  to  pay  him  as  high  as  40 
cents  an  hour.  lie  is  a  lirst-class  butcher 
and  the  butchering  dates  are  set  to  suit 
his  multiple  engagements.  lie  is  dated 
up  straight  from  Thanksgiving  until 
Christmas  with  hog  killing,  lie  gets  30 
cents  an  hour  for  that,  with  a  minimum 
of  .$3  since  he  can  only  do  one  butcher¬ 
ing  a  day.  The  owners  of  12  hogs  are 
in  luck,  but  the  owners  of  two  are  un¬ 
fortunate.  lie  never  breaks  a  butchering 
or  auctioneering  date.  He  is  also  an 
auctioneer,  and  we  all  think  a  very  good 
one. 

January  and  February  are  usually 
slack  months  with  Joe.  I  have  known 
men  to  save  over  not  pressing  indoor  jobs 
from  June  until  January  ostensibly  so 
“good  old  Joe  can  have  work  during  his 
lean  time,’’  but  really  partly  for  the 
pleasure  of  Joe’s  laughter  and  harmless 
gossip. 

The  dairy  farmers  here  pay  from  .$50 
to  $65  a  month  to  their  men.  A  very 
decent  house,  garden,  some  milk,  often 
feed  for  a  couple  of  hogs,  and  frequently 
lirewood  are  the  additional  perquisites. 
One  very  capable  man  we  know7,  now 
in  business  for  himself,  spent  a  helpful 
year  on  the  finest  dairy  farm  in  this 
county.  He  grinningly  insists  it  filled 
him  with  a  “noble  discontent.” 

Maryland.  o.  h.  a. 

As  We  Go  Along 

The  usual  mid-August  abundance  of 
swe',  t  corn,  beans,  beets,  etc.,  is  with  us. 
The  bean  beetle  crop  was  so  near  a  fail¬ 
ure  that  1  am  able  to  spade  under  the 
tops  for  the  last  planting  of  beans.  By 
walking  backwards,  treading  on  the  tops 
and  taking  narrow  spadefuls,  these  tops 
work  under  readily,  and  put  something 
good  back  into  the  ground.  This  suits  the 
new  crop,  and  some  fertilizer  scattered  on 
top  gets  down  with  the  first  rain,  so  that 
it  is  ready  for  business.  Using  a  hoe  to 
plant  the  new  beans  would  make  a  bad 
job,  tearing  out  a  lot  of  the  freshly 
buried  tops.  The  best  plan  is  to  open  a 
small  trench  with  the  spade,  thrusting  it 
down  and  pushing  the  earth  to  one  side. 
The  beans  are  scattered  there,  trodden  cm 
and  the  earth  kicked  on  them  from  both 
sides.  They  are  then  three  inches  deep 
and  will  be  up  in  a  few  days. 

1  am  now  planting  a  row  of  Laxton 
peas.  They  are  not  a  sure  thing  in  the 
Fall,  but  sometimes  do  remarkably  well, 
and  are  worth  trying.  They  may  mildew 
when  a  foot  high  if  a  long  spell  of  wet 
weather  comes.  Sulphur  will  be  dusted 
on  them  as  a  preventive. 

Drought  continues  severe  with  us  in 
North  Jersey.  I  am  able  to  irrigate  the 
garden  with  water  running  between  the 
rows  of  corn  and  beans,  and  tlrngs  in 
beds  are  sprinkled.  Corn  responds  strik¬ 
ingly  to  abundance  of  water  soaking  down 
to  the  roots  in  that  way.  It  had  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  high-power  (15-30-15)  fertilizer  to 
a  hill,  scattered  around  when  a  foot  high. 
There  is  more  smut  on  the  tassels  than 
usual.  This  stuff  is  cut  off  when  seen 
and  burned. 

A  reader  from  North  Carolina  called 
the  other  day.  He  is  in  a  section  where 
truck  gardening  is  being  developed  on 
cut-over  land  that  he  says  has  not  been 
cultivated  for  200  years.  Vegetables  and 
berries  grow  wonderfully.  After  some 
disastrous  experiences  in  shipping  choice 
cucumbers  north  which  sold  because  of 
overloaded  markets  at  25  cents  per  bushel 
in  New  York,  the  growers  are  figuring 
on  establishing  plants  in  the  producing 
sections  for  turning  them  into  dill  pickles 
whenever  the  market  is  in  surplus,  which 
seems  a  sensible  move.  Dill  pickles  are 
steady  sellers  in  the  food  trade.  They 
are  made  after  a  fermented  process  (not 
alcoholic,  of  course)  and  packed  in  casks 
with  layers  of  dill.  One  drawback  to 
rhe  farming  in  that  locality  is  the  copper¬ 
heads  and  rattlers.  He, said  it  was, not 
uncommon  to  kill  a  dozen  a  day  while 
working  around  the  fields.  They  get  used 
to  them  and  are  always  on  the  lookout. 
Huckleberries  thrive  there,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  industry  in  the  cultivated  kinds 
is  under  way.  One  man  from  the  North 
has  a  thousand  acres  he  is  developing  in 
that  line.  w-  w-  H- 


Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day 

This  will  be  held  at  the  Experiment 
Farm,  Mount  Carmel,  August  20.  The 
farm  is  six  miles  north  of  New7  Haven,  on 
Evergreen  Ave.,  near  Whitney  Ave. 

The  corn  borer,  the  Japanese  beetle 
and  the  Oriental  peach  moth  will  be  the 
principal  exhibits  of  the  day.  Against 
the  first  two  pests  named,  the  experiment 
station  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  maintain  quarantine 


in  Connecticut;  the  Oriental  peach  moth 
has  a  severe  infestation  in  the  State  and 
has  caused  damage  estimated  last  year  at 
more  than  $200,000. 

Among  the  items  of  interest  of  Station- 
bred  vegetables  and  fruits  are:  Spanish 
Cold  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  peppers, 
squashes  and  hybrid  strawberries  and 
raspberries. 

Members  of  the  station  staff  w7ill  be 
present  at  10.30,  daylight  saving  time, 
to  guide  visitors  over  the  farm  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  experiments.  At  noon  a  ^basket 
lunch  will  be  eaten  under  the  big  tent, 
where  the  station  will  provide  tables, 
dishes  and  coffee.  The  short  program  of 
speeches  will  begin  at  1.30. 

Fall  Salad  Crops  for  the 
Home  Gardener 

A  bounteous  supply  of  salad  crops  from 
the  home  vegetable  garden  to  cover  prac¬ 
tically  every  month  of  the  year  is  not 
only  a  possibility  but  is  a  much-desired 
factor  in  the  domestic  economy  of  most 
households.  And  best  of  all  it  does  not 
entail  a  burdensome  expense  for  equip¬ 
ment  or  labor.  A  brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  crops  used  for  Fall  and  Winter, 
and  the  w7ay  I  handle  them,  may  help 
other  home  gardeners  to  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  worthwhile  vegetables.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  notes 
apply  to  latitude  44  degrees  north  and 
that  planting  dates  for  other  localities 
should  be  moved  up  or  down  the  scale 
according  to  location. 

Endive  is  our  mainstay  for  Fall  and 
early  Winter  salads.  I  usually  sow  the 
seeds  in  a  cold  frame  four  or  five  times 
during  June  and  July,  transplanting  to 
any  available  spots  in  the  garden  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  week  or  10  days.  This  brings 
them  to  maturity  throughout  the  Fall 
months,  and  leaves  a  large  supply  on 
hand  when  freezing  weather  conies.  These 
latter  are  taken  up  with  a  large  ball  of 
earth  so  the  roots  will  not  be  disturbed, 
replanted  in  a  cold  frame  covered  with 
loose  straw  and  sash.  They  may  be  kept 
until  wrell  toward  Christmas  by  this  plan, 
and  will  be  nicely  blanched  if  mats  or 
shutters  are  used  over  the  sash.  If  you 
have  trouble  with  rotting  in  endive  plants 
which  were  tied  at  the  top  to  blanch  the 
centers,  this  problem  may  be  solved  by 
inverting  a  V-shaped  trough  over  the  row. 

It  is  quite  a  bit  like  picking  out  a 
wife  for  another  man  to  name  the  l>e-st 
vegetable  varieties,  but  I  shall  venture  an 
opinion  on  some  at  least.  In  endive,  it 
is  Green  Curled. 

Chinese  cabbage,  in  my  hot,  sandy  soil, 
is  strictly  a  cool-weather  crop,  so,  as  a 
consequence,  I  grow  it  only  in  the  Fall. 
Planted  in  July,  it  comes  to  maturity 
during  the  cool  moist  days  of  Autumn, 
when  it  makes  quick,  succulent  growth. 
Plant  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to 
mature,  as  they  do  not  transplant  with 
ease,  and  thin  to  stand  15  or  18  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  This  is  a  Brassica 
that  melts  away  under  the  first  heavy 
frost,  so  must  be  used  before  that  time. 

Corn  salad  ( Valerianella  olitoria)  is  a 
rather  insipid  salad  plant,  little  used  by 
the  average  gardener.  I  grow  it  for  va¬ 
riety  and  find  that  it  comes  in  nandy  a» 
times  when  other  crops  fail,  or  to  com¬ 
bine  with  them  in  salads  or  as  a  pot¬ 
herb.  It  produces  a  crop  in  about  60 
days,  and  may  be  handled  like  spinach. 
I  usually  sow  a  row  or  two  in  September, 
which  is  wintered  under  straw  for  an  ex¬ 
tra-early  crop  in  Spring. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  salad  plants 
at  our  place  is  kale.  This  is  really  a 
non-heading  cabbage,  hardy  and  of  most 
delicate  flavor,  especially  after  it  has 
been  touched  by  frost.  To  me,  it  is  the 
best  tasting  of  all  the  Brassicas,  and  can 
be  had  at  a  time  when  little  else  is  avail¬ 
able.  I  seldom  plant  in  Spring  because 
this  plant  is  never  at  its  best  until  frost¬ 
ed,  and  other  salad  crops  are  usually 
available  in  late  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Sow  any  of  the  kale  varieties  in  June 
or  July  for  use  during  late  Fall  and  early 
Winter,  and  plant  seeds  of  the  Siberian 
variety  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
to  winter  over  under  a  mulch  for  early 
Spring  use.  The  home  gardener  can  af¬ 
ford  to  work  for  quality,  while  the  com¬ 
mercial  producer  must  depend  more  upon 
quantity,  and  nowhere  is  the  wide  di¬ 
vergence  of  these  tw7o  factors  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  this  crop.  For  a  real 
quality  product  try  the  young  tender 
leaves  of  a  quickly-grown  kale  plant. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

This  issue  will  reach  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  before  leaving  and  they  will  like  to 
know  that  reservations  for  the  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour  closed  on  August  11,  with  a 
goodly  number  signed  up  and  all  looking 
forward  to  a  fine  holiday.  All  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  and  everything  possible 
done  for  the  comfort  of  the  tourists.  A 
capable  railroad  director  accompanied  the 
trip  as  well  as  our  Dr.  Dean  and  Iva 
Unger.  We  wish  all  a  most  happy  time 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  a  word  from  the 
different  points  along  the  way  telling  us 
how  you  are  enjoying  the  trip  and  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  that  occurs  to  you.  We 
hope  to  hear  from  each  of  you  as  we  will 


be  following  the  trip  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  different  expressions  will  prove 
of  interest  to  those  who  did  not  get  away 
this  year.  We  greet  the  friends  whom  we 
have  not  met  but  their  letters  have  been 
a  pleasant  introduction  and  the  acquaint¬ 
ance,  we  trust,  will  be  continued  in  fur¬ 
ther  correspondence,  and  interest  in  Tiie 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Mr.  John  J.  Dil¬ 
lon  regrets  not  being  able  to  go  with  the 
party  but  circumstances  prevented  it.  His 
cordial  greetings  are  extended  to  all. 
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TAON’T  try  to  save 
the  cost  of  Seed 
Wheat  by  planting  old 
wheat.  Buy  new,  vig¬ 
orous  seed  —  Hoffman 
Lancaster  County 
wheat  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  5  to  10  bushels 
more  per  acre  with  no 
more  expense.  One 
bushel  more  pays  for 
your  new  seed.  Hardy, 
sound,  disease  free, 
absolutely  weed  and 
rye  clean,  carefully 
graded,  heavy  yielding. 
Less  seed  required. 
Bags  free.  Special 
freight  paid  offer.  Ask 
for  information  and 
samples  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  228,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


DIBBLE’S 
SEED  WHEAT 

recommended  by  New  York 
HvP Ivl  VFXV  Department  of  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  as  the  best  White  Wheat.  Over  100  acres 
oil  the  Dibble  Karins  and  we  offer  3.000 
Inn-1  eis,  our  own  growing,  reclearied  and 
graded  (5  $1.50  per  bushel,  yields  of  37.  40. 
47  and  56  bushels  per  acre  on  large  fields 
right  here  at  Honeoye  Falls. 

Russian  Rosen  Rve- -$1.50  per  bushel. 
Northern  grown  Grimm  and  Common  Alfa’fn. 
D.  15.  Timothy,  new  crop,  99.60  pure,  $4.00 
per  bushel  and  other  seasonable  Seeds  for 
August  and  September  sowing.  Send  for 
Circular,  Price  List  and  Samples  to 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  B 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


Certified 

Wheat  and  Rye 

High  -  yielding  experiment  station 
bred  varieties,  recommended  for 
Eastern  States.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE.  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


30  IRISES  S1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Liiy  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  from  new  runners.  Plant  in  August 
and  September  ami  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 
Howard,  Sample  or  Dunlap,  $1.50  per  25;  $4.50 
per  100;  $37.50  per  1,000  Superb  Everbearing, 
$2.00  per  25;  $0.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

“ Grozin  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


Strawberry 

PLANTS  1 

Pot  grown  plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting;  Layer 
plants  for  Sept,  and  Fall  planting.  Leading  June  bear¬ 
ing  and  Everbearing  varieties,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Asparagus  plants  for  Sept,  and  Fall  planting. 
CATALOG  FREE  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N  Y. 


POTTED 

Strawberry  Plants 


50  years  a  grower.  Send  for 
List  and  Prices. 

A.  A.  Iliilladay,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  3  yrs— 100  p°s4paid  #5*~Eve.r- 


Send  for  catalog. 


greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
THE  CASSEb. NTRSEKY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  6ne  week's  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 


■a 


Plant  Maule  Bulbs 

yon  can  have  gorgeous  blooms 
next  spring.  Plant  Maule 
bulbs  this  fall.  Low  cost. 
Little  effort.  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus  and 
maw  others.  Write  for  Bulb 
Book  today — FREE. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
417  Maule  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Bulb  Book-ff^ 


It  tells  you  of  the  flowers  that 
will  bloom  1 1 1 is  winter  in  the 
house — anti  those  that,  planted 
now,  will  give  you  a  beautiful 
garden  next  spring.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  this  free  bulb  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
881  Burpee  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Hold-fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANT* 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

HoIIylioi-ke.  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox.  Bleediug  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
257  other  hardy  perennials  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


“Store”  strawberries  are  90%  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  usual  varieties  grown  for  mar¬ 
ket,  produce  fruit  of  inferior  quality.  Every 
Pot-Grown  Strawberry  plant  we  offer  will  produce,  with  a  minimum  of  worry 
and  work,  fruit  of  luscious  quality  and  of  very  large  size. 


Write  For  Our  FREE  24-Page  Strawberry  Catalog 


Ordinary  “runner”  plants  cannot  be  satisfactorily  transplanted  at  this  season.  Our  “Summer 
to  Fall”  l’ot-grown  plants  save  a  year,  so  that  you  pick  Strawberries  next  June.  All  well 
rooted,  healthy  and  thrifty — will  produce  immense  crops.  Ready  to  plant — eaeli  plant  carrying 
its  own  fat  soil-ball,  just  as  we  remove  it  from  the  pot.  The  popularity  of  this  method  is 
proven  by  our  500,000  sales  yearly.  Order  now  as  plants  should  be  in  the  soil  by  September 
15th  to  25th.  Decide  NOW  to  pick  your  own. 


Write  far  our  Catalog,  and  make  your  ou)n  selection  from  the  splendid 
varieties  described  and  pictured  therein. 


LOVETT’S  NURSERY  Box  35  Lillie  Silver,  N.  J. 


‘Jbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Revolutionary  Theories  of 
Bud  Selection 

Among  recent  callers  was  Roy  Gibson, 
research  man  for  an  old  nursery,  coming 
because  of  something  I  wrote  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  about  a  cherry  tree  which 
ripened  its  fruits  at  various  times.  Mr. 
Gibson  spent  the  afternoon  with  me  and 
explained  his  theories  of  bud  selection. 
They  are  so  interesting,  that  I  give  them 
herewith.  These  theories  are  not  my  own 
and  are  give  simply  for  what  they  are 
worth,  as  some  scientists  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Gibson  while  others  do. 

All-  cultivated  fruits  are  the  result  of 
crosses  with  the  original  wild  fruits  as 
ancient  parents.  The  pedigree  of  many 
varieties  may  be  clearly  traced.  Obviously 
there  exists  in  each  variety  the  dominant 
factor  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
varieties  plus  all  the  other  factors  which 
have  gone  into  its  makeup.  These  other 
factors  may  be,  and  are,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  recessive  or  dormant,  but  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  one  or  more  buds  which  later 
will  produce  fruits  which  vary  from 
those  npon  the  other  parts  of  the  tree. 
Thus  one  bud  may  have  the  factor  of 
early  ripening,  and  the  limb  from  that 
bud  will  ripen  its  fruits  early.  Another 
bud  on  the  same  tree  has  the  late  ripening 
factor  dominant  and  that  limb  will  ripen 
its  fruits  late.  Still  a  third  bud  has  both 
factors  in  its  makeup  and  will  ripen  its 
fruits  between  the  other  two.  Thus  Mr. 
Gibson  had  many  bottles  of  cherries 
picked  at  the  same  date  from  the  same 
tree  but  number  one  had  fruits  wholly 
green,  number  two  had  cherries  beginning 
to  ripen  while  the  cherries  in  three  were 
dead  ripe  .  This  is  explained  by  the  theory 
that  recessive  factors  each  has  its  place 
among  the  fibers  or  cells  which  make  up 
the  tree,  and  a  recessive  factor  may  come 
to  the  surface  and  produce  a  bud  which 
has  its  dominant  qualities  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  that  particular  bud  is  chosen  by 
the  nurseryman  for  budding,  it,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  tree  which  is  very  different  from 
the  parent  tree 

For  instance  one  McIntosh  tree  will 
produce  apples  all  of  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  red.  Another  right  be’side  it  may 
produce  apples  which  are  green,  striped 
with  red,  while  the  third  tree  may  pro¬ 
duce  apples  which  are  red  striped  with 
green.  All  this  occurs  because  the  buds 
which  produced  those  trees  were  taken 
from  trees  which  had  those  particular 
qualities  or  from  limbs  of  the  «same  tree 
which  had  variant  qualities  It  follows 
then  that  simply  because  a  tree  is  labeled 
McIntosh  and  the  bud  from  which  it 
came  was  taken  from  a  McIntosh  tree, 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  produce  an 
apple  which  has  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  the  McIntosh  apple.  Orchard 
men  have  long  known  that  trees,  bought 
of  the  same  nursery,  labeled  alike,  set 
at  the  same  time  under  the  same  soil  and 
cultural  conditions,  will  vary  widely  in 
growth,  vigor,  age  of  bearing,  color  of 
fruits,  degree  of  fruitfulness,  but  we  have 
laid  all  that  to  probable  difference  in  soil 
conditions,  when  it  was  really  due  to 
different  factors  which  were  dominant  in 
the  buds  selected  by  the  nurseryman  for 
his  propagation. 

Here  are  two  of  Mr.  Gibson's  sayings; 
“A  tree  must  have  within  it  an  inherent 
quality  for  profit.  If  it  lacks  that 
quality,  all  the  cultivation  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  world  will  not  change  it  for 
the  better.  The  fruit  is  simply  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  bud.” 

Now,  according  to  that  theory,  a  bud 
for  budding  may  have  been  taken  from 
that  portion  of  the  tree  upon  which  two 
diverse  factors  have  been  in  juxtaposition. 
One  factor  may  have  been  that,  of  large 
size,  the  other  one  of  small  size.  The 
btul  will  develop  into  a  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  apples  nearly  all  of  which  are 
deformed.  The  deformation  is  caused  by 
one  half  of  the  apple  growing  into  a 
large  fruit,  the  other  half  a  small  fruit, 
or  even  alternate  parts  large  and  small. 
Certainly  we  know  that  it  is  only  too 
common  to  find  trees  which  habitually 
produce  deformed  fruits,  and  this  is  a 
very  plausible  explanation.  This  theory 
also  accounts  for  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  apples  with  one  part  all  red,  *the  other 
all  green  or  with  streaks  of  red.  The 
two  factors  of  red  and  green  are 
equal  in  strength  instead  of  one  being 
dominant. 

This  quality  of  a  recessive  factor 
becoming  strong  enough  to  demonstrate 
its  existence  accounts  for  the  russeting 
of  apples  which  wre  have  always  laid*  to 
spray  injury.  Actually  russeting  occ-ur-- 
on  apples  which  have  not  been  sprayed 
about  as-  frequently  as  upon  those  which 
have  been  sprayed.  It  occurs  no  matter 
what  kind  of  spray  material  -has  been 
used  and  regardless  of  varying  strengths 
of  the  spray  mixture.  Russeting  then  is 
due,  not  to  spray,  injury,  but  to  the 
recessive  or  partially  dormant  factor 
which  entered  into  the  variety’s  paren¬ 
tage.  We  all  know  that  the  russet  apple 
was  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  known. 
Wild  apples  are  almost  invariably  either 
russet  in  color  or  deeply  rus.se  ted. 
Obviously  there  is  a  russet  faotor  in  all 
varieties  of  apples  if  we  trace  the 
parentage  back  far  enough.  This  russet 
factor  is  too  strong  to  remain  entirely 
recessive  and  frequently  shows  itself  by 
russet  spots  on  apples  regardless  of  the 
variety.  Thus  russeting  occurs  because 
the  old  russet  factor  is  embodied  in  the 
fibers  of  the  tree  itself. 

The  color  factor  is  also  very  strong  and 
refuses  to  remain  entirely  recessive.  That 


is  the  reason  why  one  Spy  tree  will  bear 
red  apples,  another  striped  apples,  Avhile 
the  next  in  the  row  may  bear  apples  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  color  { except  green). 
Scions  taken  from  the  red  tree  will  pro¬ 
duce  all  red  apples,  those  from  the  green 
tree  all  green  apples  yet  both  will  be  Spy. 
Buds  taken  from  either  tree  will  produce 
trees  resembling  the  parent  with  fruit 
color  qualities*  the  same.  That  explains 
another  thing  which  has  long  puzzled 
orcliardists,  because  we  know  that  trees 
do  act  just  that  way,  that  is  one  produces 
brightly  colored,  large  fruits,  which  bring 
a  good  price,  while  the  next  tree  in  the 
row,  of  the  same  variety  and  set  the 
same  time,  may  produce  small,  green 
fruits  almost  unmarketable.  It  is  because 
these  trees  had  different  parents  and  not 
due  to  soil  variations,  as  we  have  always 
thought.  This,  explains  too  why  one 
Baldwin  tree  may  produce  very  large 
apples  and  its  neighbor  produce  small 
apples  while  each  is  treated  alike  in 
fertilization  and  culture.  We  all  know 
that  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  all 
orchards. 

These  transitional  factors  are  present 
even,  though  invisible,  in  all  fruit  trees 
but  it  is  possible  to  trace  them  through¬ 
out  the  whole  length  of  a  pear  tree  from 
the  ground  level  to  limb  tip.  Thus  the 
russeting  factor  may  be  traced  easily.  A 
bud  taken  from  the  center  of  this  russet¬ 
ing  streak  up  the  tree,  will  produce  a 
pear  tree  all  of  whose  fruits  will  be 
solidly  russeted.  A  bud  taken  just  at  the 
edge  will  produce  a  tree  wdth  some  fruits 
all  yellow,  some  all  russeted  but  most  of 
the  fruits  will  be  partly  yellow  and  partly 
russeted.  Thus  the  russeting  of  pears 
also  is  not  due  to  spray  injury  at  all, 
but  due  to  the  recessive  factor  of  russet¬ 
ing  becoming  dominant  or  partly  so. 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  one  conclusion 
which  is  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  under¬ 
stood.  We  know  that  a  cow  will  be  just 
what  her  parents  were  but  that  is  not 
enough.  The  dairyman  wants  to  know 
the  whole  family  history  with  the  records 
of  the  ancestors  away  back.  Yet  we 
assume  that  because  an  apple  tree  is  a 
Spy,  all  buds  from  that  tree  will  produce 
Spy  trees  having  all  the  good  qualities  of 
that  variety.  However  it  may  happen 
that  that  particular  was  grown  from  a 
bud  taken  from  an  area  in  yhich  an 
undesirable,  recessive  factor  had  become 
dominant.  If  so,  all  the  buds  taken  from 
that  tree  will  have  this  undesirable  factor 
dominant  instead  of  recessive.  Thus  we 
may  have  a  small,  green  Spy  very  late 
in  ripening  or  we  may  have  a  large,  red 
Spy,  early  in  ripening.  The  same  is  of 
course  true  of  all  varieties  but  I  mention 
but  one  for  illustration.  Thus  we  may 
have  a  very  late  ripening  Montmorency 
cherry,  an  early  ripening  tree  or  a  mid¬ 
season  tree  depending  upon  from  which 
limb  the  bud  was  taken. 

The  whole  matter  of  bud  selection  to 
intensify  desirable  factors  and  avoid 
undesirable  is  thus  wholly  up  to  the 
nurseryman  who  propagates  the  trees, 
and  we  who  buy  the  trees  are  at  his 
mercy.  He  may  be  perfectly  honest  and 
correct  in  labeling  his  trees  but  we  may 
get,  in  the  same  bundle,  trees  derived 
from  different  parentage  and  having  with¬ 
in  themselves  the  good  or  bad  factors  of 
those  parents.  Just  because  a  tree  is  an 
Fiber ta  is  no  good  reason  that  it  may  be 
the  best  tree  from  which  to  take  buds 
for  propagation. 

These  then  are  the  theories  of  Mr. 
Gibson.  His  theories  are  derided  by  some 
horticulturists  and  accepted  by  others. 
It  is  a  new  thought  that  the  principles 
of  eugenics  apply  to  fruit  trees  as  well 
as  to  children.  I  shall  look  at  my  trees 
with  new  light  and  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  ax  to  those  which  do  no  (have  an  in¬ 
herent  capacity  for  profit.  n.  b.  r. 


Fawn  Milks  Dairy  Cow 

The  Morning  Press,  Bloomsburg,  Pa., 
prints  the  following,  showing  that  deer 
may  do  other  damage  to  farmers  than 
browsing  trees  and  truck  crops : 

A  sudden  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
milk  given  by  the  cows  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Kruzer,  of  Albert,  Luzerne  County,  led 
to  the  discovery  that  fawns  had  been 
brought  by  deer  to  the  Kruzer  barn  yard 
where  the  fawns  were  suckled  by  valuable 
cows.  Mrs.  Kruzer  has  reported  the 
matter  to  Game  Warden  Harry  Meiss. 

There  are  no  calves  in  the  Kruzer 
herd  and  teeth  marks  believed  to  be  those 
of  a  fawn  support  the  theory  of  the  wild 
animals  getting  the  milk.  Beets  and 
cabbage  crops  on  the  farm  were  damaged 
by  the  deer  last  year.  Much  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  deer  in  that  section, 
the  game  warden  has  been  informed. 


Share  in  Harvest  Expense 

What  is  the  rule,  where  land  is  worked 
on  shares,  each  to  have  half,  where  grain 
and  corn  are  to  be  cut  with  a  binder? 
Should  the  owner  of  the  land  furnish 
half  the  binder  twine,  or  should  the  one 
working  the  land  stand  all  the  expense 
of  cutting  and  drawing?  N.  T.  ir. 

Michigan 

In  -some  of  the  share  bargains  we 
have  known,  where  the  work  was  done  on 
halves,  each  paid  half  the  expense.  What 
is  the  observation  and  experience  of 
readers? 


From  a  photograph 
showing  the  Papcc  "swal¬ 
lowing”  three  bundles  of 
crooked  corn-stalks  at 
once.  Just  off  the  wagon, 
these  bundles  are  being 
whipped  into  shape  by 
the  large  paddle  roll. 
Driven  by  10-20  tractor. 


‘ILO  owners 
everywhere 
prefer  the  powerful 
but  light-running  Papec  En¬ 
silage  Cutter  for  its  low  power  cost. 
As  a  rule  Papec  owners  find  that  they  can  fill  their 
silos  with  just  about  1/3  less  fuel. 

E.  R.  Pennebaker,  Thompsontown,  Penna.,  says,  "Papec’s  easy 
running  and  no  clogging  certainly  saves  fuel  and  labor.  Last  year  it 
cost  me  $1.00  a  load  to  fill.  This  year  with  my  Papec  and  one  man,  it 
cost  only  20c  a  load  and  I  got  more  in  my  8  ’  x  30 1  silo!” 


Automatic  Feed  Saves 
One  Man 

See  illustration  at  top — note  the  wide- 
flare  feeding  table  and  how  the  Papec 
eats  up  the  corn  as  i  t  comes  off  the  wagon. 
This  automatic  feed  saves  one  man’s 
time  and  wages  —  and  gives  big  feeding 
capacity  as  well. 


Easy  to  Operate 

The  Papecisquicklysetup  to 
the  silo.  Knife  adjustments  are 
easily  made.  Length  of  cut  is 


quickly  changed  —  and  remains  uniform 
when  set.  There  is  a  Papec  of  the  right 
size  for  your  particular  need. 

51,000  Farmers  Prefer 
Papec 

There  are  fifty-one  thousand  Papers 
in  regular  use  every  season.  Many  of  the 
owners  have  never  spent  a  penny  for  re¬ 
pairs.  Papec  had  to  be  good  to  be  the 
biggest-selling  ensilage  cutter  all  these 
years !  Sold  by  progressive  implement 
dealers  everywhere ! 


Papec  Machine  Co. 

1 08 A  W.  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Feed  and  Roughage  Grinders 
Hay  Choppers 


Your  name  and  address  on 
the  coupon  below  or  on  a  post¬ 
card  will  bring  you  FREE  Book 
of  Ensilage  Facts  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  Gives  silo  and 
ensilage  pointers,  illustrates 
Papec  construction  and  gives 
important  facts  on  farm  use  of 
electricity.  No  charge.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Use  the  coupon. 


Please  send  me  free  and  postage  paid,  your  book  containing  valuable 
Ensilage  and  Silo  Facts.  This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Address 
I  own  a  — 


(kind) 


Siio- 


-  by — 
(size) 


C  19; 


Wt  \  fllr'  Two  weeks  more 

1 MT*  of  our  big  August 

Contest.  (See  ad.  in  July  26th  issue.) 

Hundreds  of  coupons  have  been  re¬ 
turned.  If  yours  was  not  among  them, 

Fill  in ,  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

~  Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  $10  Certificate  to  apply  on  Grange  Silo  if  I  decide  to 
buy  one,  and  send  details  of  your  special  A  ugusf  "  World's  Series”  Contest. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  10,  1930 


What  are  you 
getting  for 
potatoes  this 


What  they’re 
worth  or  only 
what  you’re 
offered? 


season 


That  depends  on  how 
they’re  graded.  An  A-1  pack 
will  bring  more  money,  save 
losses,  cut  haulage  and  storage 
charges  on  culls  and  dirt,  re¬ 
duce  labor  costs. 

With  a  Boggs  Potato  and  Onion 
Grader  you  can  grade  up  to  550 
bushels  per  hour  of  No.  Ts  and  2’s  with  less 
than  3%  variation  from  Government  sizes,  and 
take  out  culls  and  dirt,  all  in  one  operation. 

Won’t  bruise  or  injure  even  green  stock. 
And  with  the  Roller  Picking  Table,  potatoes 
are  automatically  turned  over  so  that  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  miss  picking  out  rots  and  defects. 

A  Boggs  will  help  you  save,  too.  It  does 
the  manual  labor  of  3  to  5  men. 


Made  in  several  models  to  be  operated  by  hand  or 
power  at  $49.00  end  up.  Quick  delivery  from  our  fac¬ 
tories  at  Atlanta,  N.  Y.  and  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

Our  catalog  tells  how  to  make  more  money.  Mai!  the 
coupon  for  a  free  copy. 


BOGGS 

The  Standard 

POTATO  and  ONION 
GRADER 


BOGGS  MFG.  CORP. 

42  Main  Street,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  a  free  copy 
of  your  catalog. 


Name . 

Address . . 

Town . State 


ROOFING 

From  90c  a  roll  up 

STRIP  SHINGLES 
$3.80  a  square  and  up 

Send  for  our  Home  Builders  Catalog 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass, 


iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii! 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Playhouse 

"F.  "W.”  started  it  by  asking  me  if  I 
didn’t  want  a  large  box  which  had  been 
reposing  behind  bis  woodshed  for  innum¬ 
erable  years.  Two  of  the  girls  were  with 
me  at  the  time,  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  they  accepted  for  n.e  by  shouting, 
“Yes,  we'll  make  a  playhouse.” 

Well,  the  box  was  carted  home  and 
placed  between  the  maple  trees  in  the 
backyard.  Mother  looked  it  over  and 
stated  emphatically  that  it  would  have 
to  have  a  thorough  cleaning  before  any¬ 
one  could  do  any  playing. 

Dad  got  busy  with  the  hose  and  white¬ 
wash  brush,  and  the  “thorough  cleaning” 
was  administered. 

A  sloping  roof  was  added  to  keep  out 
the  rain.  A  window  was  cut  in  the  side, 
and  the  doorway  completed.  The  front 
looked  rather  bare,  so  a  window  was 
“faked”  by  simply  nailing  on  a  frame 
and  drawing  “curtains”  with  a  crayon. 

Teddy  insisted  that  we  needed  a  flag, 
so  a  pole  was  erected  at  one  corner.  The 
picture  shows  Teddy  and  Dottie.  They 
play  out-of-doors  (allowing  nine  hours 
for  sleep  and  one  for  meals)  14  hours  a 
j  day. 

Mother  is  delighted  with  playhouse, 


brought  about  the  arrest  of  22  men,  two 
of  them  employes  of  the  city  Department 
of  Sanitation.  The  scow’s  $130,000  cargo 
of  choice  liquors,  carried  as  homecoming 
ballast  from  the  open  sea  after  a  load  of 
garbage  had  been  dumped,  brought  about 
the  suspension  of  five  workers  in  the  sani¬ 
tation  department  in  addition  to  those 
arrested. 

Nine  persons  were  injured,  one  fatally, 
July  30,  when  an  automobile  mounted 
the  curb  at  540  Powell  St.,  Brooklyn, 
and  struck  a  group  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  were  sitting  and  chatting 
in  front  of  the  tenement  house  at  that 
address.  The  car  had  been  left  parked 
at  the  curb  by  the  owner,  and  was  start¬ 
ed  by  a  young  woman  ignorant  of  driv¬ 
ing. 

July  31  the  steamer  President  Harri¬ 
son,  of  the  Dollar  Line,  caught  fire  at  her 
pier  at  Jersey  City  at  the  hour  she  was 
scheduled  to  start  for  a  trip  around  the 
world.  Passengers  were  sent  ashore  and 
it  was  several  hours  before  the  fire  was 
subdued.  The  loss  was  said  to  reach 
$400,000. 

The  British  dirigible  R-100,  reached 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Aug.  1  and,  after  44 
men  she  brought  from  Cardington,  Eng¬ 
land,  had  disembarked,  was  turned  over 
to  repair  engineers.  Much  rough  weath¬ 
er  was  encountered,  damaging  the  ship. 
Flying  time  was  78  hours  51  minutes. 

Addison  H.  Day.  champion  commuter 
of  this  city,  began  Aug.  1  his  62d  year  as 
a  daily  passenger  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  Railroad.  Ever  since 
the  trains  were  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps 


The  New  PI  a  yJ'iouse  With  Teddy  and  Dottie  as  Proprietors 


because  the  youngsters  are  willing  to  play 
at  home.  Even  the  older  girls  take  part. 

In  today’s  paper  we  x-ead  of  “fresh 
air”  children  coming  from  the  tenements 
of  the  city  for  two  weeks  in  the  great 
out-of-doors  that  we  enjoy  the  year  round. 
Quite  a  contrast  with  the  playhouse  “pro¬ 
prietors”  who  spend  every  waking  minute 
in  the  sunshine.  T.  T.  J. 


The  New  Jersey  Station 
Celebration 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  will  be  celebrated  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  October  S-9.  At  that 
time  the  institution  will  be  host  to 
farmers,  representatives  of  agricultural 
organizations,  State  officials,  agricultural 
scientists,  and  representatives  of  sister 
institutions  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

The  exercises  on  October  8,  which  will 
be  held  on  the  campus  of  the  agricultural 
college  and  experiment  station,  will  be 
marked  by  the  unveiling  of  memorial 
tablets  to  Dr.  George  II.  Cook  and  Dr. 
E.  B.  Yoorhees,  first  and  second  directors 
of  the  experiment  station  respectively. 

Dr.  Cook,  long  an  observer  of  early 
European  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  as  well  as  New  Jersey 
agriculture,  was  a  leader  among  the  small 
group  of  men  who  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  establishment  of  the  station  here, 
lie  served  as  director  from  18S0  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1889.  His  work 
was  carried  on  and  enlarged  upon  by  Dr. 
Yoorhees,  director  until  1911. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — VV.  Bernard  Vause,  for¬ 
mer  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  judge  who  faced 
a  maximum  penalty  of  1)2  years  in  prison 
after  his  conviction  on  July  25  for  mail 
fraud  on  13  counts  in  connection  with 
the  failure  of  the  Columbia  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  sentenced  July  30  in  New 
York  by  Federal  Judge  Alfred  C.  Coxe 
to  serve  six  years  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
Judge  Coxe  sentenced  him  to  five  years 
on  each  of  the  12  counts  charging  mail 
fraud,  all  to  run  concurrently,  and  to 
one  year  in  addition  on  the  13th  count 
charging  conspiracy.  The  sentence  was 
the  most  severe  imposed  on  the  six  men 
who  are  guilty,  three  admittedly  and  three 
on  conviction,  for  fraudulent  acts  which 
led  to  the  crash  of  the  Columbia  Finance 
Corporation  with  a  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  small  investors,  many  of  whom 
were  residents  of  the  tenement  districts. 

July  30  a  New  York  City  garbage  scow 
was  seized  by  Federal  authorities,  having 


and  heated  by  wood-burning  stoves,  Mr. 
Day  has  made  the  trip  from  his  home  in 
Chatham,  N.  J.,  to  downtown  New  York, 
covering,  it  is  estimated,  a  total  distance 
of  930,000  miles. 

Six  persons,  five  of  them  children,  were 
drowned  in  the  Ohio  River  near  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  Aug.  3,  when  their  boat,  con¬ 
taining  six  others,  capsized  about  150 
yards  from  the  shore.  The  craft,  a  flat 
bottomed  boat  equipped  with  an  outboard 
motor  attempted  to  cut  across  a  strong 
current.  The  drowned  were  Joseph 
Guenthner,  45;  his  daughter,  Matilda, 
12 ;  a  cousin,  Mary  Louise  Heichelpecli, 
10 ;  two  of  Guenthner's  nieces,  Mildred, 
12  and  Mary  Lee  Guenthner,  10  and  a 
nephew,  William  Guenthner  Jr.,  9. 

Fourteen  motor  freight  trucks  were 
burned  in  a  blaze  which  destroyed  the 
large  warehouse  and  garage  of  A.  Feld¬ 
man,  Inc.,  at  Elmer,  N.  J.,  Aug.  3,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  estimated  by  the  owner  at  $70,- 
000.  Feldman  operated  his  large  fleet  of 
trucks  in  the  transportation  of  produce 
for  farmers  of  that  region  to  the  New 
York  market. 

August  4  six  men,  apparently  tramps, 
died  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  from  poisonous 
liquor  obtained  from  canned  heat. 

The  sum  of  $100,000,  which  John  W. 
Underhill,  Negro  storekeeper,  amassed 
from  (he  pennies  spent  for  candy  by 
school  children,  will  be  turned  back  to 
the  children  in  the  form  of  equipment 
for  their  gymnasium  and  additions  to  the 
city  park  at  May’s  Landing,  N.  J.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  his  will.  Under¬ 
hill  died  in  October,  1920.  At  a  hearing 
in  Orphans’  Court,  Aug.  4,  Aug.  27  was 
set  as  the  date  for  a  final  accounting  of 
the  estate.  Underhill  lived  at  May’s  Land¬ 
ing  for  30  years  and  for  a  long  time  was 
the  only  Negro  resident.  lie  made  many 
friends  and  his  funeral  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  held  in  Atlantic  County. 

Three  men  were  bunied  to  death  and 
another  lies  in  Stamford  Hospital,  criti¬ 
cally  injured,  as  the  result  of  an  explo¬ 
sion  and  fire  Aug.  5  at  the  plant  of  Ricli- 
ards  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  artificial 
leather  and  lacquer,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Damage  was  estimated  at  $35,000.  The 
dead  are :  George  Marshall,  38,  of  48 
Cold  Spring  Road;  Frank  Amoi’ozo,  59, 
of  119  Hazel  Sti'eet,  and  Frank  De 
Marco,  20,  of  Maple  Avenue,  Noroton 
Heights.  The  explosion  was  caused  by 
alcohol  fumes  being  ignited  by  static 
electricity. 

Residents  of  Ventura,  Calif.,  were 
awakened  early  Aug.  5  by  two  earth¬ 
quake  shocks  which  broke  windows  and 
cracked  walls  in  several  downtown  build¬ 
ings.  The  first  quake,  a  mild  one,  was 
followed  a  second  later  by  a  severe  shock 
which  lasted  for  one  minute.  The  most 
serious  damage  was  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
where  plate  glass  windows  were  broken. 


Eric  IV.  Wood,  one  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Long  Island  Aviation  Coun¬ 
try  Club’s  l-acing  team  of  pilots,  saved 
his  life  about  Roosevelt  Field  Aug.  5  by 
jumping  with  a  parachute  from  a  Barling 
monoplane  when  the  left  wing  crumpled 
in  what  he  described  later  as  a  “snap 
roll.”  The  pilot  landed  unhurt,  but  his 
plane  crashed  a  mile  away,  narrowly 
missing  a  group  of  children  and  demolish¬ 
ing  a  chicken  house.  Geoi-ge  Gresham, 
owner  of  the  poultry  farm,  said  that  125 
chicks  and  10  brooding  hens  had  been 
killed  in  the  wreck. 

Boys  and  girls  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  frol¬ 
icked  in  a  pile  of  “snow”  tln-ee  feet  deep 
and  50  feet  long  on  one  of  the  hottest 
days  of  the  year  Aug.  5.  The  unsea¬ 
sonable  amusement  was  provided  when  a 
cold  storage  warehouse  cleaned  accumula¬ 
tions  from  its  pipe  lines  and  swept  it  off 
the  loading  plantform.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  and  a  crowd  of  50  children  soon 
were  engaged  in  a  snow  fight. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  battleships 
Utah,  Florida  and  Wyoming  are  to  be 
retired  from  the  United  States  fleet  about 
October  1  without  necessarily  awaiting 
Japan  s  ratification  of  the  Uondon  naval 
treaty,  according  to  a  tentative  decision 
disclosed  August  2,  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  treaty  right  to  keep  two  of 
these  ships  in  commission  for  a  year  and 
the  remaining  one  for  18  months  after  the 
treaty  goes  into  effect  is  to  be  waived  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  Great  Britain  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  other  principal  treaty  powers, 
follow  suit.  The  plan  is  designed  to  save 
about  $4,000,000  to  the  United  States 
this  year. 

August  3  has  proved  to  l>e  such  an 
eventful  date  in  American  history  that 
the  War  Department  issued  August  2  a 
comment  on  it,  incorporating  the  following 
facts:  It  began  the  World  War,  which 
contributed  much  to  American  history. 
It  marked  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  marked  the  peace  treaty  135 
years  ago  between  the  government  and 
the.  Indians  of  the  Northwest  giving  us 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  This  treaty  fol¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  destruc¬ 
tive  Indian  wars  in  American  history, 
in  which  George  Rogers  Clark,  “Mad 
Anthony”  Wayne  and  others  distinguished 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  broke  a  bottle  of 
water  across  the  prow  of  an  8,700-ton 
passenger  and  cargo  ship  at  the  yards  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  August  5,  and  signalized 
what  Shipping  Board  Chairman  T.  V. 
O’Connor  and  other  Federal  officials  de¬ 
clared  was  the  beginning  of  a  renaissance 
in  American  shipping.  The  wife  of  the 
President  named  the  new  vessel  Excali- 
bur  as  it  started  down  the  ways  into  the 
Delaware  River.  The  ship,  the  first  of 
four  lo  be  constructed  for  the  American 
Export  Steamship  Company,  will  ply 
between  New  York  and  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas. 

Declaring  in  a  statement  issued  at  the 
White  House  August  5,  that  “no  stone 
will  be  left  unturned  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  giving  assistance  to  local 
authorities  engaged  in  relief  measures 
in  drought-stricken  States,  President: 
Hoover  took  steps  toward  aiding  the 
heat-blighted  farm  areas.  As  reports 
continued  to  reach  the  President  from 
Federal  departments  of  actual  and  im¬ 
pending  ruin  to  growing  crops  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  live  stock  in  various  .sections  of 
the  country  with  no  relief  in  sight  he 
said  that  information  so  far  indicated  a 
great  valuation  in  the  effect  of  the  drought, 
but  that  such  measures  of  assistance  as 
the  Farm  Board  and  other  agencies 
could  and  should  undertake  were  being 
determined.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  was  making  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
situation  preparatory  to  making  a  report 
to  the  President. 

Experiments  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
airplanes  in  connection  with  submarines 
and  destroyers  have  been  authorized  by 
the  general  board  of  the  navy  following 
past  tests  which  have  not  proven  satis¬ 
factory.  Several  years  ago  plans  were 
made  to  build  a  submarine  with  a  com¬ 
partment,  into  which  an  airplane  could 
be  lowered  with  folded  wings  and  from 
which  it  could  rise  as  the  submarine  sur¬ 
faced.  However,  up  to  this  time,  such  a 
submarine  has  never  been  constructed. 
Some  experts  have  characterized  the 
scheme  as  unfeasible,  but  there  is  now  a 
possibility  that  it  will  be  attempted.  Like¬ 
wise  it  has  long  been  suggested  that  air¬ 
planes  be  permanently  attached  to  de- 
st royers,  but  this  too  has  been  discouraged 
by  certain  naval  experts  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  land 
the  planes  on  the  pitching  ships.  Op¬ 
ponents  of  the  idea  have  stated  that  al¬ 
though  destroyers  could  launch  planes 
with  catapults,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  an  airplane  carrier  near  upon 
which  the  planes  could  land,  later  to  be 
transferred  to  berths  on  the  destroyers. 


The  Bookshelf 

Poultry  Husbandry  by  Moi-ley  A. 
.Tull,  senior  Poultry  Husbandryman,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  639  pages,  many  il¬ 
lustrations;  published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  This  new  book  is 
the  broadest  in  scope  of  anything  we 
know  on  this  subject.  The  chapters  on 
inheritance  breeding,  incubation  and 
brooding,  feeding  and  diseases,,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  complete.  This  book  is  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  farm  library;  price 
$4.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  IV.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Spinach  Leaf  Potatoes 

Spinach  leaf  is  the  terra  applied  to  the 
condition  of  the  leaves  of  the  potato  in 
which  some  of  the  leaflets  have  grown 
together  to  form  one  large  leaf.  This 
condition  has  been  found  in  many  fields 
of  Green  Mountain  potatoes  in  New  York 
State.  It  was  first  observed  here  about 
10  years  ago.  Many  of  the  potato  plants 
affected  with  spinach  leaf  are  very  much 
dwarfed.  Sometimes  the  plants  are  so 
dwarfed  that  they  produce  practically 
no  tubers.  At  other  times  the  lower 
leaves  only  are  affected  with  spinach  leaf 
and  the  plants  produce  apparently  a 
normal  crop  of  potatoes. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  yellow¬ 
ing  or  dying  of  the  foliage  as  a  result  of 
this  trouble.  Plow  seriously  the  spinach 


Normal  potato  leaf  and  a  dwarf  leaf 
showing  the  spinach  leaf  condition. 


leaf  affects  yields  is  not  generally  known. 
The  trouble  may  be  in  some  way  related 
to  the  degeneration  diseases,  but  sufficient 
work  has  not  been  done  to  determine  this 
point.  Readers  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  will  be 
interested  to  see  if  they  can  find  this 
spinach  leaf  in  their  potato  field. 

L.  II.  W. 


Where  Quack  Grass  Grew 

There  are  two  ways  of  eliminating 
quack  grass.  It  may  be  killed  by  the 
constant  and  thorough  cultivation  of  a 
tillable  crop,  or  it  may  be  smothered  out 
with  a  non-tillable  crop  such  as  Soy 
beans  or  Alfalfa.  My  method  of  crowding 


The  Quack  is  Smothered  Out 


it  out  and  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  soil  and  harvesting  a  profitable  crop, 
has  been  an  interesting  and  worth-while 
experience. 

In  the  Fall  of  1927  I  sowed  rye  on  a 
two-acre  field  that  had  been  a  solid  mass 
of  quack  grass.  The  following  June,  I 
plowed  the  rye  under  with  the  tractor 
and  gave  the  field  a  thorough  double- 
disking  to  make  a  deep  seed  bed.  I 
purchased  Wilson  Soy  beans  and  Sudan 
grass  seed.  The  field  was  planted  on 
June  27,  using  two  bushels  of  Soy  beans 
(which  I  inoculated),  15  lbs.  of  Sudan 
grass,  and  250  lbs.  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  If  this  seems  lavish  it  was  money 
well  spent.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
close  drills  using  an  ordinary  grain  drill. 
They  germinated  quickly  and  growth  was 
rapid.  There  was  no  room  for  quack 
grass. 

The  crop  was  harvested  late  in 
September,  averaging  about  four  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  There  is  one  drawback 
about  Soy  beans.  It  takes  from  live  to 
eight  days  to  cure  them.  Therefore  most 
of  the  crop  went  into  the  silo  with  the 
corn  and  made  a  very  palatable  food  for 
the  cows.  The  silage  kept  better  than 


usual.  There  was  no  sign  of  quack  grass 
when  the  hay  was  taken  off  the  field. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1929,  I  plowed 
the  field  with  the  tractor  and,  after 
double-disking  several  times,  applied 
hydrated  lime,  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Then 
the  field  was  seeded  to  Grimm  Alfalfa 
(inoculated),  16  lbs.  to  the  acre.  One 
bushel  of  oats  per  acre  was  used  as  a 
nurse  crop.  I  think  I  may  say  without 
boasting  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
stands  of  Alfalfa  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
East.  There  is  not  a  break  in  it.  And 
the  quack  grass  is  reduced  to  practically 
nothing.  JOHN  c.  ENCK. 

New  Jersey 


Grape  News  from  Florida 

Black  grapes,  white  grapes,  all  kinds  of 
grapes,  except  “sour  grapes”  were  to  he 
found  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Florida  Grape  Growers'  Association  held 
at  Orlando  in  July.  Eight  counties  were 
represented  in  the  display.  The  grape  in¬ 
dustry  of  Florida  is  still  young,  but  at 
present  there  are  5,000  acres  in  Lake  and 
Orange  counties  alone,  in  bearing  vine¬ 
yards,  and  in  coming  years  there  will  be 
a  decided  increase  in  grape  acreage. 
Florida  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Northern  Egypt,  climatic  conditions  are 
ideal  for  the  growing  of  grapes,  and  with 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  with  its  well-drained  hills, 
which  are  classified  as  good  grape  lands, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years 
Florida  will  become  a  heavy  grape-pro¬ 
ducing  State.  Here  grapes  produce  early, 
in  fact  the  earliest  grapes  are  marketed 
from  this  area.  The  market  for  Florida 
grapes  would  seem  to  be  unlimited 


coming  at  a  time  of  year  when  no  other 
grapes  are  available.  July  1  Niagara  was 
.$3  a  crate,  Beacon  $2,  at  the  vineyard. 

Florida  has  learned  “that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  egg  basket  is  easily  tipped  over, 
if  all  the  eggs  are  placed  in  one  basket,” 
and  as  much  of  the  citrus  land  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  is  good  grape 
land,  this  diversification  of  crops  has 
worked  together  for  profit,  as  the  citrus 
season  and  grape  season  come  at  different 
times  in  the  year. 

Everything  concerning  grape  culture 
was  discussed,  cover  crops,  drainage, 
harvesting  problems,  spraying,  marketing 
problems,  and  grape  diseases.  No  problem 
seemed  too  small  for  discussion,  the  in¬ 
terest  was  keen,  and  the  speakers  were 
enthusiastic  horticulturists.  Among  them 
were  Prof.  E.  L.  Lord,  horticulturist  of 
the  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville; 
L.  M.  Rhoades,  our  State  Marketing 
Commissioner,  Jacksonville,  and  a  number 
of  prominent  grape  growers  in  the  State. 

Many  questions  were  asked  from  the 
floor,  and  gladly  answered  by  the 
speakers,  questions  by  the  grower  who 
is  just  starting  out  in  a  small  way,  as 
well  as  the  man  who  is  shipping  grapes 
by  the  ton. 

It  seems  the  greatest  harm  is  done  to 
the  grape  industry,  by  the  grower  who 
ships  unripe  fruit,  thus  putting  an  in¬ 
ferior  fruit  on  the  market.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  in  a  distant  city  or  State  is  pretty 
apt  to  remember  his  purchase  of  sour 
grapes.  You  may  fool  yourself,  but  you 
cannnot  fool  the  buyer,  if  you  pick  and 
sell  green  grapes.  Market  baskets  with 
two  handles  are  ideal  for  the  picking  of 
grapes,  as  they  are  light  to  handle,  the 
handles  can  be  turned  down  out  of  the 
way  while  the  grapes  are  lifted  out.  If  a 
paper  is  placed  in  the  bottom,  it  will 
keep  sand  and  dust  out  when  placed 
on  the  ground.  These  baskets  are 
easily  disinfected,  and  being  cheap,  new 
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ones  can  be  gotten  at  the  beginning  of 
each  season. 

The  matter  of  package  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  also,  for  even  though  the  package 
is  not  eaten,  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  the  package  and  label  are  attrac¬ 
tive,  both  with  the  buyers,  and  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  A  laugh  went  the  rounds 
of  the  enthusiastic  audience,  when  E.  E. 
Truscett,  a  prominent  grape-grower,  said 
“We  farmers  are  apt  to  do  things  back¬ 
ward,  for  instance,  ofttimes  a  farmer 
grows  a  crop,  and  then  looks  for  a 
market.  Look  around,  see  what  is  wanted 
before  planting,”  he  urged,  “for  the  buyer 
wants,  and  buys  what  he  wants,  not  what 
you  happen  to  have.” 

Several  tables  of  grape  by-products 
were  shown  by  some  of  the  canning  com¬ 
panies,  such  as  grape  relish,  jellies,  jams, 
marmalade,  and  juice,  and  beautiful  jars 
of  grapes  canned  whole.  Florida  is  not 
letting  any  of  the  grape  go  to  waste  ex¬ 
cept  the  seeds !  Among  the  delightful 
features  of  the  meeting  was  a  banquet 
where  the  grape  was  served  in  six  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
a  motorcade  of  28  cars  took  place, 
visiting  the  prominent  grape  sections  of 
Lake  and  Orange  County.  B.  s.  V. 


“My  goodness,”  exclaimed  the  stran¬ 
ger  who  had  dropped  into  the  police  court, 
“they’ve  caught  a  pretty  tough  lot  this 
morning,  haven’t  they?”  “You’re  looking 
at  the  wrong  lot,”  said  his  neighbor. 
“Those  aren’t  the  prisoners.  They're  the 
lawyers !” — Tit-Bits. 


“That  check  I  gave  on  our  bank  has 
come  back,”  complained  the  wife  to  her 
husband.  “What  do  you  suppose  they 
did  that  for?”  “No  funds,  I  suppose.” 
“No  funds!  Why,  they  advertise  that 
they  have  a  half  million  surplus.” — To¬ 
ledo  News-Bee. 
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Plowing  Advantages  You  Get 

With  the 

John  Deere  General 
Purpose  Tractor 

Plowing  is  one  of  your  important  farm  jobs — you  want  to 
do  it  right  and  do  it  easily. 

The  John  Deere  General  Purpose  pulls  a  two-bottom  plow 
with  a  straight  center  hitch — there  is  no  side  draft  to  affect 
the  work  of  the  plow  or  the  tractor.  ^ 

Two  wheels  of  the  tractor  run  in  the  furrow.  No  need  of 
steering  the  tractor  every  minute — it’s  practically  self- guiding. 

Then  think  of  the  many  other  uses  you  will  have  for  this 
General  Purpose  Tractor — haying,  harvesting,  threshing,  ma¬ 
nure  spreading,  corn  picking,  silo  filling,  feed  grinding,  etc. — 
it  will  handle  all  of  these  jobs  equally  well. 

When  spring  comes  around  you  can  get  the  planting  and 
cultivating  equipment  for  your  tractor  that  handles  three 
rows  at  a  time. 

You  can  do  all  of  your  farm  work  throughout  the  year  with 
less  help,  with  practically  no  horses  and  with  less  cost  than 
you  ever  thought  possible. 

With  a  John  Deere  General  Purpose  on  your  farm  now,  you 
will  start  a  cost-reducing  program  that  is  sure  to  materially 
increase  your  profits  from  your  farm. 

Talk  to  your  John  Deere  dealer  about  the  John  Deere  Gen¬ 
eral  Purpose  that  offers  you  money-making  advantages  found 
in  no  other  tractor. 

Get  This  Free  Booklet 
“From  the  Other  Side  of  the  Fence” 

i 

It’s  chockful  of  unbiased  letters  from  General  Purpose  user* 
telling  of  their  accomplishments  with  this  equipment — inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  you.  Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  ask  for  booklet  IL-4  37. 


JOHN1DEERE 


Pulls  a  two-bottom  plow  with  two 
tractor  wheels  in  the  furrow  and  a  cen¬ 
ter  hitch  to  plow  and  tractor — an  ideal 
tractor  for  plowing. 
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With  the  power-driven  mower,  25  to 
35  acres  can  be  cut  a  day.  The  General 
Purpose  handles  all  haying  jobs 
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The  light  weight  of  the  General  Pur¬ 
pose  is  desirable  on  the  disking  and 
harrowing  jobs. 
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Grinding  feed,  threshing,  filling  silos 
—  are  a  few  of  the  belt  jobs  it  will 
handle. 


This  is  the  John  Deere  Model  D,  the 
famous  3-4  plow  tractor  for  the  heavier 
farm  jobs — simple,  dependable,  eco¬ 
nomical. 
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ON  THE  date  of  this  paper,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  tour  to  the  Northwest  will  be  on  its 
way — an  enthusiastic  and  expectant  crowd.  Look 
next  week  for  a  wire  from  Glacier  National  Park, 
where  we  stop  two  days. 

* 

MUCH  heralded  and  much  approved  proposed 
decrease  of  electric  service  in  New  York  City 
turns  out  to  he  an  actual  increase  of  $2,700,000  to- 
about  a  million  small  home  consumers,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  only  to  the  large  commercial  users.  Similar¬ 
ly  a  proposed  decrease  in  long-distance  telephone 
calls  beyond  56  miles  is  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  40-to-56-mile  zone.  These  utility 
schedules  have  a  way  of  developing  jokers.  The 
appearance  of  reductions  makes  it  easy  for  public 
service  bodies  to  approve  them.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
reduction  in  rates  the  small  consumer  is  entitled  to 
a  share  of  it.  We  will  have  this  subject  up  for  the 
farms  later  on  and  the  precedent  will  be  important. 

* 

HOSE  Pennsylvania  horticulturists,  whose  Sum¬ 
mer  trip  is  described  on  our  first  page  this  week, 
covered  a  lot  of  ground,  combining  business  and 
pleasure  in  a  sensible  way.  This  is  a  great  con¬ 
trast  with  the  type  of  “field  meeting”  held  25  years 
ago  or  thereabouts.  Then  a  short  time  was  spent 
going  about  the  fields  and  the  remainder  devoted  to 
speech -making.  We  remember  once  listening  for 
three  hours  at  a  field  meeting  to  those  orators  who 
were  wound  up  and,  like  a  rooster  that  has  started 
to  crow,  could  not  stop  until  they  got  the  speeches 
out  of  their  system.  We  took  it  all  seriously  then 
but,  looking  hack,  see  what  a  comical  performance 
that  really  was.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  a  quarter  century  ago,  we  did  not  know  how 
to  look  at  the  fields  as  we  do  now,  and  this  applies 
not  only  to  orcharding  but  general  farming.  Knowl¬ 
edge  about  soils,  plant  food,  the  why  of  this  or  that 
crop,  bud  sports,  behavior  of  varieties  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions,  real  control  of  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects — these  are  only  a  start  toward  opening  the 
book  of  the  fields  where  the  truth  about  farming  is 
written  for  those  who  look  and  learn. 

* 

ATS  have  been  fed  to  so  great  an  extent  to 
horses  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
United  States  that  they  have  only  recently  come  in¬ 
to  use  on  much  of  a  scale,  except  in  manufactured 
feeds,  for  other  classes  of  livestock.  Pigs,  lambs 
and  dairy  cattle,  for  instance,  are  consuming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  tonnage  of  this  grain  on  the  farms 
which  produce  it.  As  a  constituent  of  commercial 
mixed  feeds,  oats  have  long  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  fed  in  enormous  quantities  every  year.  To 
eastern  dairymen  in  particular,  who  will  continue 
to  buy  thousands  of  tons  of  western-grown  grain, 
the  possibility  of  growing  and  using  oats  and  more 
oats  on  their  own  farms  is  important.  It  is  good  to 
note  that  the  acreage  of  oats  on  a  great  many  dairy 
and  livestock  farms  in  the  East  is  gradually  increas¬ 
ing.  The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  practically 
every  eastern  farming  region  are  adapted  to  the 
crop,  fair  to  good  yields  being  obtained  in  all  fields 
of  better  than  average  fertility.  Large  to  excep¬ 
tional  yields  are  harvested  on  livestock  farms  where 
manures  have  been  applied.  Both  the  grain  and  the 
straw  are  valuable  for  use  on  these  farms,  to  which, 
without  much  loss  of  their  fertilizing  value,  they 
are  returned  in  manures.  Oats  supply  more  protein 
than  corn  or  wheat.  Due  to  their  bulkiness  and 
high  protein  content,  they  are  worth  more  for  dairy 
cows  than  for  fattening  stock.  For  dairy  cows, 
they  are  ground  or  crushed.  Oats  and  peas  grown 
together,  as  they  are  on  hundreds  of  eastern  farms, 
are  excellent  green  feed  for  dairy  cows  when  pas¬ 


tures  are  short.  When  the  two  crops  are  cut  and 
cured  for  hay,  the  feeding  of  the  product  cheapens 
the  cost  of  making  milk,  while  for  the  wintering  of 
sheep  it  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  experienced 
shepherds.  No  grain  is  so  good  as  whole  oats  for 
wintering  breeding  ewes. 

* 

RTHUR  O.  WILLIAMS,  Jr.,  a  17-year-old  high- 
school  graduate  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  won  the 
title  of  “America’s  brightest  boy”  in  a  test  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  and  scholarship  by  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son  last  week.  The  examination  was  held  at  Mr. 
Edison’s  home  in  New  Jersey,  with  49  boys  contest¬ 
ing.  The  examiners  were  reported  as  saying  that 
young  Williams  clearly  outdistanced  all  the  other 
contestants.  Besides  the  title  the  winner  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  four-year  course  free  of  all  expense  in 
any  college  or  technical  school  in  the  country.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  test  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  publicity,  and 
much  has  been  written  about  the  winner  of  the 
prize.  The  thing  in  print  that  has  appealed  most 
to  us  in  the  boy  is  that  he  is  working  as  errand  hoy 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company,  as  a 
vacation  job,  and  insisted  on  being  hack  at  his  post 
Saturday  morning,  as  his  leave  of  absence  had  ex¬ 
pired.  His  employer  said  he  had  absolutely  no 
feeling  of  superiority,  and  while  he  hoped  to  justify 
Mr.  Edison’s  trust  he  did  not  like  the  title,  and 
thought  in  itself  it  did  not  mean  much.  There  is 
promise  in  a  boy  who  can  keep  his  head  after  all 
the  adulation  of  a  successful  contest  over  49  boys 
in  a  metropolitan  publicity  limelight,  and  go  hack 
to  a  messenger  boy’s  uniform  after  four  hours’  sleep 
to  do  errands  on  a  Summer  vacation  job. 

* 

HE  movement  of  fat,  feeder  and  other  classes 
of  livestock  by  truck  is  on  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  scale  in  the  East  and  Midwest  in  par¬ 
ticular.  High  railway  freight  rates  have  tended  in 
recent  years  to  divert  the  carrying  of  livestock  to 
trucks,  which  do  it  cheaper  and  quicker  where  the 
hauls  are  not  long.  The  railroads  have  made  no 
special  effort  to  hold  or  obtain  this  short-haul  busi¬ 
ness.  In  many  localities  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  handle  it.  They  are  concentrating  largely  on 
long-distance  freight.  Some  of  the  lines,  however, 
have  granted  a  reduced  rate  on  pedigree  livestock 
shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  foster  the  raising  of  more  and  better  live¬ 
stock  in  their  territory.  The  benefits  to  farmers 
may  in  the  aggregate  he  considerable,  but  they  are 
offset  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  on  August  1  granted  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  per  100  lbs.  of  livestock  carried  in 
double-deck  cars  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The 
old  rate  was  50.5  cents,  and  the  new  rate  is  53  cents 
a  cwt. 

* 

APPLE  prices  tend  to  advance  more  or  less  after 
harvest  time  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  season 
but,  when  the  crop  is  short,  as  it  is  this  year,  the 
rise  begins  earlier  and  goes  higher  than  it  does  in 
years  of  medium  to  large  crops.  Buying  for  storage 
begins  in  September  in  a  short  crop  year,  often  start¬ 
ing  the  price  upward  during  the  month  and,  under 
those  conditions,  the  trend  should  be  upward  the 
rest  of  the  market  season,  that  is,  during  the  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  months.  Under  fairly  good  con¬ 
ditions,  a  gain  of  fully  one-third  ought  to  take  place 
from  September  to  May.  California  is  a  heavy  ship¬ 
per  of  apples  this  month,  supplying  more  than  half 
the  carlots  sent  to  the  leading  markets  lately.  Sup¬ 
plies  would  be  rather  light  except  for  these  Cali¬ 
fornia  apples.  Eastern  early  shipments  have  been 
no  heavier  than  during  last  year  with  its  light  crop, 
but  California  has  shipped  more  than  1,000  cars,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  new  crop  shipments  so  far 
this  season.  Among  the  Eastern  States  Delaware 
seems  to  have  more  apples  than  in  1929,  having  al¬ 
ready  shipped  as  many  carloads  as  for  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  season.  Most  of  the  commercial  or- 
chards  in  that  State  are  of  the  early  maturing  va¬ 
rieties.  Shipments  are  more  active  from  New  Jersey 
than  in  the  season  of  1929  to  date,  likewise  from 
Maryland.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
northern  apple  sections  have  shipped  only  small 
quantities  yet.  Reports  from  New  England  indicate 
possibly  more  apples  than  in  1929,  although  sizes  are 
likely  to  run  small  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
region  because  of  dry  weather.  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  not  suffered  from  drought  in  contrast  with 
the  severe  crop  injury  which  resulted  from  almost 
total  lack  of  rainfall  during  July  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

* 

EVERY  Summer  we  receive  inquiries  from  read¬ 
ers  whose  attics  have  become  infested  with 
bats.  In  spite  of  many  superstitions  associated  with 
this  little  animal,  due  to  its  strange  appearance  and 
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nocturnal  habits,  our  northern  bats  are  not  only 
harmless,  but  are  valuable  as  insect  destroyers ;  still, 
their  presence  in  a  house  is  very  disagreeable.  We 
know  of  no  way  they  can  be  poisoned,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fumigation  has  some  objectionable  features. 
One  of  our  readers  told  us  how  he  evicted  a  large 
colony  which  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  his 
attic.  He  observed  the  bats  for  several  evenings ; 
the  entire  colony  emerged  at  a  point  just  under  the 
eaves.  He  took  note  of  the  exact  spot,  and  the  next 
day  climbed  up  and  made  a  careful  examination. 
He  found  a  large  crack  in  the  siding,  just  under  the 
eaves.  He  placed  a  ladder  firmly,  and  prepared  ma¬ 
terial  for  mending  the  crack.  That  evening  he 
watched  as  before  until  he  was  sure  the  whole  col¬ 
ony  had  emerged  for  the  nightly  feeding ;  then  he 
climbed  up  and  completely  closed  the  hole.  A  little 
later  the  bats  began  to  return,  and  circled  around 
with  agitated  little  squeaks,  seeking  the  entrance 
to  their  refuge ;  then  they  flew  away  among  the 
trees.  Some  of  them  returned  for  several  nights  but 
the  crack  had  been  carefully  mended  by  daylight, 
and  they  found  no  other  entrance.  A  tight  building 
does  not  become  infested  with  bats.  Attic  windows 
should  always  be  tightly  screened,  too ;  many  insect 
infestations  are  due  to  lack  of  screens  in  attic  or 
cellar  windows.  Bats  are  humble,  and  to  most  of 
us  unlovely  creatures,  but  they  are  very  useful,  and 
should  be  protected,  though  we  do  not  care  to  shelter 
them  in  the  bosom  of  the  family. 

* 

IS  THERE  water  in  the  sheep  pasture?  When 
the  grass  is  tender  and  there  are  heavy  dews, 
sheep  will  get  along,  but  in  dry  and  hot  times  they 
are  likely  to  suffer  severely.  Where  there  is  no 
brook  that  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  pasture,  it 
is  often  possible  to  dig  out  a  spring  in  average  hilly 
country.  Pick  out  a  spot  that  remains  damp  and 
with  a  spade  see  what  can  be  found.  Sometimes 
a  vein  may  be  uncovered  that  proves  to  be  much 
larger  than  first  appearances  indicate.  Or  it  may  be 
possible  to  combine  two  or  three  veins  and  conduct 
them  to  one  place  where  the  water  can  be  taken  to  a 
trough.  Another  plan  that  sometimes  works  in  a 
slate  ledge  country  is  to  pick  out  a  piece  of  ledge 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  blast  a  hole  in  it  by  laying 
dynamite  on  the  top  or  drilling  a  hole  two  feet  down 
in  the  slate  and  tearing  it  apart  with  explosive. 
We  have  seen  many  springs  running  out  of  slate 
ledge,  and  the  chance  of  getting  other  veins  is 
worth  considering.  At  any  rate  the  sheep  should 
have  water.  They  will  drink  two  quarts  a  day  if 
they  have  it,  and  more  if  it  is  at  hand  in  hot 
weather. 

* 

I  would  like  to  have  you  settle  an  argument.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  sweet  potato  was  originated  by 
Luther  Burbank.  Is  this  a  fact?  I  thought  the  sweet 
potato  was  cultivated  long  ago.  j.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

HAT  question  is  easily  settled.  Mr.  Burbank 
did  not  originate  the  sweet  potato.  It  was  known 
in  tropical  America  as  far  back  as  history  goes.  An 
explorer  in  1514  reported  its  growth  in  Central 
America.  No  doubt  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Central  and  South  America  knew  this  edible  root 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  sweet,  potato  is  of  the 
Ipomoea  or  morning-glory  family,  a  relative  of  our 
troublesome  bindweed.  ’There  are  many  types,  our 
familiar  ones  having  been  developed  by  selection  and 
cultivation.  In  the  tropics  some  l'each  enormous 
size,  making  growth  year  after  year.  Although 
bearing  the  same  general  name,  our  common  potato 
is  of  a  different  family,  a  Solanum,  also  native  to 
South  America  and  found  cultivated  at  the  beginning 
of  historic  times. 


Brevities 

California  will  use  5,000.000  gallons  of  oil  in  in¬ 
secticide  sprays  this  year. 

From  the  reports  that  reach  us,  it  is  evident  that 
chestnuts  are  coining  back  in  parts  of  the  devastated 
territory. 

According  to  an  authority  on  aviation,  the  barren 
lands  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  are  destined  to  be¬ 
come  important  as  aviation  bases. 

Dried  olives  from  Southern  China  are  shipped  in 
considerable  quantity  to  other  Asiatic  countries.  They 
are  packed  in  bamboo  baskets  holding  50  to  75  lbs.,  and 
retail  at  10  to  14  for  one  cent  American  money. 

No,  the  so-called  government  whitewash  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  inside  work.  Plain  lump  lime  properly 
slaked  is  best  if  one  wants  whitewash.  For  tinted 
work  on  w7alls  many  commercial  mural  preparations  are 
available. 

The  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  is  experimenting  in  the 
banding  of  migratory  birds  which  nest  in  the  Far  North. 
A  young  bird  banded  in  Labrador  three  months  after¬ 
ward  was  found  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  having  flown 
around  8,000  miles  in  that  time. 

The  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius  held  that  when  a 
son  committed  a  criminal  act,  his  father  should  suffer 
the  same  legal  penalty,  because  he  was  responsible  for 
neglecting  to  train  his  son  to  be  a  virtuous  citizen.  We 
are  willing  to  admit  that  standards  formed  in  infancy 
and  childhood  are  likely  to  dominate  the  later  years. 
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The  Surpluses  Vanish 

IS  IT  not  in  order  at  this  time  to  suggest  that  our 
official  advisors  —  politicians,  voluntary  leaders 
and  professional  promoters — leave  farmers  and  farm 
problems  alone ;  and,  as  several  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  recently  wrote  from  the  wheat  belt,  “Give  farm¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  take  care  of  themselves?” 

Last  month  the  whole  country  was  alarmed  at 
the  burden  of  alleged  over-production  which  many 
farmers  refused  to  admit.  The  country  was  stirred 
over  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  for  a  reduction 
of  the  wheat  acreage.  We  had  2,000,000,000  bushels 
more  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with.  The  price  had 
gone  as  low  as  G2  cents  a  bushel.  The  corn  crop 
was  promising.  Other  crops  were  plentiful.  There 
was  an  over-supply  of  cows.  The  freezers  carried 
increased  storage  of  butter  and  cheese.  Milk  was 
at  a  troublesome  surplus.  All  of  this  propaganda 
carried  us  up  to  the  first  week  of  July.  Then  of  a 
sudden  somebody  discovered  that  dry  weather  had 
developed  into  a  drought  and  now  the  headlines 
say  a  “famine  is  feared.”  It  is  a  repetition  of  the 
war-time  experience  when  all  stress  was  laid  on  the 
production  of  food,  and  shortly  after  without  pre¬ 
vious  warning  we  ran  into  a  panic  of  surpluses.  It 
is  only  a  year  ago  that  we  had  the  Statewide  appeal 
for  more  milk,  the  necessity  of  which  disappeared 
between  the  30th  of  November  and  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember. 

Now  in  the  first  weeks  of  August  the  July  situa¬ 
tion  is  reversed.  The  heat  and  drought  have  spread 
over  a  wide  territory  and  are  causing  distress  and 
hardships  to  farmers  over  an  extensive  area.  It 
extends  over  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas  and  Iowa.  It  reaches  north  to 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota,  and  south 
to  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma.  The  corn  crop  has  a  way  of  making 
good  beyond  predictions,  but  unless  the  drought  is 
broken  soon,  the  crop  is  in  danger  of  being  serious¬ 
ly  short.  Pastures  are  dried  up  and  fodder  crops 
are  not  mature.  The  problem  of  feeding  livestock 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter  is  a  serious  one.  But 
price  of  all  grains  suddenly  went  up.  Production 
has  decreased,  and  the  fear  of  serious  shortage  is 
freely  expressed. 

Up  to  the  last  days  of  July  the  Northern  Atlantic 
slope  fared  well  in  growth  of  crops  and  general  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  continued  lack  of  rainfall  and  ex¬ 
treme  heat  of  the  first  part  of  August  dried  up  pas¬ 
tures  and  checked  the  growth  of  corn  and  other 
mature  crops.  Spokesmen  who  were  excusing  the 
low  price  of  milk  the  last  days  of  July,  because  of 
the  surplus,  began  to  appeal  to  dairymen  in  the  first 
days  of  August  to  keep  up  production.  The  market¬ 
ing  machinery  is  so  perfect  that  whether  in  flush 
production  or  time  of  shortage  the  milk  producer  is 
never  allowed  to  lay  up  a  surplus  to  care  for  his 
business  in  one  emergency  or  another.  If  the  pas¬ 
turage  and  forage  crops  are  as  badly  threatened  as 
now  reported,  the  way  to  insure  a  needed  supply  of 
milk  is  promptly  to  announce  an  increase  of  two 
cents  a  quart,  and  this  should  take  effect  on  August 
15  at  latest. 

All  of  these  experiences  prove  over  and  over  again 
that  our  alleged  surplus  is  a  myth  as  far  as  our 
national  needs  are  concerned.  Our  supplies  run 
very  close  to  our  demands.  Even  with  the  handicap 
of  speculators  and  exchanges  and  food  gamblers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  advisors  and  alarmists,  farmers  have 
regulated  production  in  a  rough  way  with  surpris¬ 
ingly  accurate  estimate  of  the  demand.  Give  the 
small  freeholder  a  fair  chance  to  own  and  operate 
his  farm,  burden  him  with  no  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  taxes,  give  him  a  produce  market  free  from 
manipulation,  and  he  will  adjust  himself  to  the  trials 
of  flood  and  drought,  and  with  one  crop  or  another 
he  will  keep  himself  and  the  world  from  starvation. 


Ideals  or  Tips 

A  WRITER  in  one  of  the  city  papers  complains 
that  people  who  recover  lost  property  do  not 
pay  enough  for  the  return  of  it  to  encourage  hon¬ 
esty.  He  recites  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
found  a  brieff  case  containing  $500,000  in  money  and 
securities,  and  for  turning  it  over  to  the  owner  re¬ 
ceived  the  meager  sum  of  $50.  In  another  case  a 
taxi  driver  returned  $20,000  worth  of  cash  and 
jewels  and  received  only  a  $200  gratuity.  In  still 
another  case  a  man  found  and  returned  to  a  large 
bank  a  bag  containing  $100,000  in  bills  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  trifling  tip  of  $1,500.  He  says  Ger¬ 
many  has  a  law  allowing  the  finder  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  involved,  and  suggests  that  we  have 
something  of  the  sort  here. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  encouraging  honesty  in  those  who  are  morally 
weak,  but  to  our  mind  it  is  more  important  to  keep 


undefiled  the  fountain  of  individual  pride  and  lofty 
instincts.  The  lost  wealth  yet  belongs  to  the  owner. 
The  finder  has  no  title  to  it.  The  legal  right  to  a 
reward  or  even  the  hope  of  a  substantial  gratuity 
for  returning  it  to  the  owner  detracts  from  the  thrill 
of  conscience  in  the  voluntary  privilege  of  doing  a 
kindly  act.  It  is  better  to  cultivate  the  nobler  in¬ 
stincts  than  to  appease  the  groveling  appeal  for 
gratuities.  One  boy  with  pride  in  a  manly  act  and 
the  polite  refusal  of  a  tip,  is  worth  more  than  a 
score  of  eager  youths  with  hands  stretched  out  for 
a  tip.  Country  boys,  encouraged  by  wise  mothers 
always  to  find  opportunity  to  do  voluntary  acts  of 
kindness  for  both  neighbors  and  strangers,  acquire 
an  asset  in  developing  character  and  honest  pride 
that  is  worth  more  in  spiritual  value  than  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  princes.  Let  the  owner  of  lost  property  re¬ 
ward  those  who  return  it,  if  he  will,  but  in  the 
country  let  us  preserve  the  custom  that  gives  our 
boys  and  girls  an  inspiring  thrill  in  doing  an  act 
of  justice,  courtesy  or  courage. 


Milk  Prices  for  July 

FOLLOWING  are  the  net  cash  prices  reported  for 
July  milk,  testing  3  per  cent  in  the  201-210-mile 
zone : 


Dairyman’s  League . $1.49 

Sheffield  Farms  .  1.92 


Unity  Association,  Buffalo  .  2.49 

The  League  deductions  were  6  cents  for  expenses, 
and  15  cents  for  certificates,  total  21  cents,  mak¬ 
ing  the  gross  3  per  cent  price  $1.70. 

At  Buffalo  producers  received  under  the  Unity 
plan  $2.56  for  their  base  supply,  but  there  was  some 
reduction  for  failure  of  some  patrons  to  keep  up  to 
the  basic  deliveries.  This  reduced  the  average  to 
$2.50,  and  1  cent  per  100  pounds  is  deducted  for  as¬ 
sociation  expense.  At  Buffalo  the  League  has  a 
freight  differential  of  16  cents  for  400-mile  zone, 
which  makes  its  net  there  $1.33,  but  producers  re¬ 
ceive  the  blended  price.  Fat  differentials  are  added 
to  all  these  prices. 


The  Absurd  Deer  Laws 

We  are  much  amused  at  the  deer  laws  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  For  the  State  to  send  its  wild  animals  to 
eat  crops,  and  kill  young  orchards,  and  then- to  talk  of 
paying  cash  for  the  damage,  presupposes  that  farmers 
and  orchardists  are  simple  fools,  and  do  not  know  their 
constitutional  rights. 

Read  Aricle  IV,  Amendments.  “The  right  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  ef¬ 
fects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall 
not  be  violated.”  Was  I  secure  in  my  effects  when  my 
crop  of  rye  was  all  eaten  by  the  State’s  wild  animals? 

Again,  Article  XIV,  “No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni¬ 
ties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law.” 

Are  apple  trees  and  rye  growing  in  fields  property,  or 
are  they  not?  Ask  your  State  Legislature. 

Consider  this  :  Farming  is  a  business.  The  farm  is 
the  shop  where  the  business  is  carried  on.  The  crops 
are  the  stock  in  trade.  Suppose  the  State  sent  thieves 
to  take  the  merchant’s  stock,  so  he  lost  his  season’s 
profits  and  his  customers,  and  then  notified  him  he  must 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  a  seven-foot  wire  fence 
around  his  property  to  keep  the  thieves  out,  and  even 
at  that  they  would  persist  in  sending  thieves  to  do  it 
again.  A  nice  chance  the  merchant  would  have.  He 
would  get  that  laxv  changed  quickly.  That  is  exactly 
where  the  eastern  farmer  stands,  only  he  does  not  use 
his  vote. 

I  ran  a  500-acre  farm  on  Narragansett  Bay  in 
Rhode  Island  for  12  years.  My  plans  were  all  knocked 
“galley  whack”  after  the  deer  came  around.  I  pro¬ 
pagated  my  own  R.  I.  Greenings  fi’om  selected  scions 
out  of  my  father’s  old  orchard ;  personally  grafted  them 
onto  roots  of  French  seedlings,  planted  them  50x50, 
pruned,  hoed,  sprayed.  They  were  my  own.  Then  came 
the  deer.  Can  the  State  value  those  four-foot  apple 
trees  for  me,  after  my  years  of  personal  care?  The 
State  can  never  repay  a  farmer  or  orchardist  for  dull¬ 
ing  that  personal  interest  he  takes  in  all  his  operations. 

Now  what  are  you  all  going  to  do  about  it?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know,  for  I  quit,  some  years  ago. 
They  say  that  in  national  politics  the  farmer’s  vote  is 
most  important  and  that  the  city  has  to  reckon  with 
the  farm  at  every  election.  Let  us  see  if  the  farmers 
in  any  State  have  sufficient  influence  with  their  own 
Legislature  to  have  that  State  keep  its  wild  animals  in 
«  State  park,  well  fenced  in.  Unless  our  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  want  to  play  second  fiddle  to  sportsmen  and  city 
people,  it  is  high  time  they  understood  their  rights  and 
got  busy  with  their  votes. 

The  shopkeepers  got  together  and  arranged  for  the 
State  to  keep  thieves  in  an  enclosure.  They  were  not 

State  thieves  as  the  deer  are.  Why  not  make  the 

State  do  the  same  as  for  other  thieves?  There  are 

thousands  of  acres  of  upland  wild  and  hilly,  in  the 

East,  where  the  States  could  provide  suitable  runs  for 
their  deer,  with  an  eight-foot  wire  fence  to  keep  them 
in.  and  stop  the  State  farce  of  agricultural  colleges  at 
public  expense  to  encourage  farming  and  orcharding, 
while  protecting  destructive  animals  to  nullify  their 
teaching. 

There  is  another  side  to  this,  which  is  much  more 
serious.  A  young  man  in  our  woods  was  attacked  by 
a  buck  in  the  Fall.  His  clothing  was  torn  and  he  stood 
a  good  chance  of  getting  killed.  He  was  driven  up  a 
tree  and  kept  a  prisoner  until  help  came.  Fortunately 
he  knew  how  to  climb  a  tree  better  than  some  little 
boys  and  girls  do — so  I  was  afraid  to  send  them  across 
fields  to  school  in  the  Fall.  Keep  your  children  out  of 
the  way  of  the  buck  that  roams  over  your  property  in 
the  Fail.  The  State  cannot  pay  you  for  them. 

Rhode  Island.  w,  buenton  welling. 


News  from  Maine 

Had  my  first  taste  of  Golden  Bantam  today,  just  80 
days  from  planting.  The  patch  is  remarkably  uniform, 
standing  eight  feet  high  and  is  heavily  eared.  Lime 
and  sheep  dressing  have  done  the  work  this  year,  not 
only  with  the  corn  but  all  other  crops.  Abundance  of 
rain  with  hot  muggy  weather  will  not  only  make  growth 
but  bring  disease  spores.  Rust,  wilt,  blight  and  kin¬ 
dred  disease  may  be  expected,  while  scab  fungus  thrives 
in  spite  of  repeated  spraying.  The  trees  have  made 
great  growth  this  year  and  leaves  were  never  as  thick 
and  heavy. 

While  early  strawberries  were  knurly,  those  ripen¬ 
ing  now  on  some  vines  are  clean.  Last  year  it  was  dry 
and  the.  scientists  charged  it  to  climatic  conditions, 
this  Spring  and  through  June  it  was  not  and  the  same 
explanation  is  given.  Now  the  wetness  continues  and 
fruit  is  smooth,  probably  that  is  climatic  also.  Great 
is  guessing. 

5\  e  have  had  more  hot  days  than  for  years  but  not 
the  excessive  heat  of  Boston  or  farther  west.  Here 
we  are  fortunate  for  there  is  a  good  breeze  coming  up 
from  the  lake  through  the  shade-covered  porch  of  the 
bungalow.  g.  m.  t. 


Conditions  in  Michigan 

Berry  picking  is  over,  harvest  finished,  thrashing 
crews  working,  corn  looking  fine  on  heavy  soil,  fired 
badly  on  sand,  dry  as  bones  with  the  water  question  be¬ 
coming  a  problem.  I  am  tired  of  dust,  tired  of  being 
boiled,  baked,  fricasseed,  fried,  roasted,  choked  with 
dust.  Haying  an  interesting  time  though  mixing  in 
local  politics  as  this  is  biennial  election  year.  I  am 
not_a  candidate  for  anything  and  mixing  in  just  to 
avoid  stagnation  and  see  that  the  best  man  wins. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  j„  B.  r. 


Drought  in  Southern  Ohio 

e  thought  we  had  a  drought  the  first  of  May,  then 
on  June  1  we  were  sure  of  it  and  by  July  1  we  were 
in  real  trouble.  Now  on  the  first  of  August  without 
lam  we  have  a  situation  we  do  not  know  how  to  rem¬ 
edy.  We  have  had  only  very  light  showers  since  March 
and  the  total  in  some  parts  of  the  county  is  from  two 
to  three  inches  of  rain  in  four  months,  in  light  showers 
of  a  sprinkle  10  to  20  hundredths  of  an  inch  at  a 
time.  The  total  rainfall  for  four  months  is  less  than 
we  usually  have  per  month,  and  I  once  saw  over  12 
inches  of  rain  in  one  month  and  over  five  inches  in  one 
day  here.  Many  springs  and  wells  have  gone  dry: 
people  have  to  haul  water  to  use,  and  many  apple 
growers  had  to  haul  all  the  water  to  spray  with  the 
last  spraying. 

There  is  no  grass  in  any  pasture,  in  many  places 
not  any  water  and  the  stock  has  to  be  driven  to  water 
or  the  water  hauled  to  the  stock.  Cattle  that  sold  for 
seven  to  nine  cents  late  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  go 
begging  for  a  buyer  now  at  four  or  five  cents.  Cows 
year  ^or  $100  1°  $125  can  be  bought  for 
$3o  to  $40.  There  is  no  ,hay  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  no  corn,  and  very  short  fodder  and  Soy 
beans  will  hardly  be  worth  cutting.  Some  people  say 
there  will  not  be  a  truck  load  of  salable  corn  in  this 
county.  I  planted  two  patches  of  sweet  corn  and  do 
not  expect  to  taste  a  roasting  ear  this  year  from  either 
planting.  It  is  in  good  ground,  well  prepared  and  got 
a  good  start. 

I  have  heard  of  beans  being  planted  that  never 
sprouted  and  are  still  in  good  condition  in  the  dry 
ground.  Many  Soy  beans  and  other  seeds  never  came 
up.  We  have  ground that  was  prepared  in  April  and 
'lay  to  plant,  and  waited  for  rain  to  moisten  it  before 
planting,  and  decided  to  change  from  one  crop  to  an¬ 
other  as  the  season  advanced. 

I  know  of  borings  and  holes  being  dug  where  they 
did  not  find  any  moisture  till  they  got  down  four  feet, 
and  some  places  not  much  till  six  feet  or  more,  so  it  is 
no  wonder  the  fruit  trees  which  have  rather  shallow 
roots  are  wilting  and  dying.  Apples  about  quit  grow¬ 
ing  a  month  ago  and  are  now  shriveled  up  and  feel 
rather  like  a  rubber  ball. 

Damson  plums  look  about  the  worst  of  any  fruit 
here.  One  man  expected  200  bushels,  and  now  says  he 
will  have  none.  If  we  should  have  plenty  of  rain  soon 
I  would  not  expect  to  have  more  than' 10  to  20  per 
cent  of  what  we  should  have  had  and  we  hoped  early 
to  have  40  per  cent  of  an  apple  crop,  but  now  there 
cannot  be  half  that  many,  and  if  it  stays  dry  much 
longer  there  will  not  be  any  Winter  apples  unless  they 
have  been  watered.  A  few  orchards  are  being  watered 
v  ith  the  expectation  of  saving  the  trees  even  if  they 
can  t  save  the  fruit.  Even  the  forest  trees  are  dying 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  underbrush  has  the  leaves 
dried  up.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


_  filter  conditions  are  serious.  Small  streams  are  dry. 
Outlook  tor  cattle  is  poor.  Young  stock  and  milk  cows 
are  only  bringing  about  half  what  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Pastures  are  dried.  Hay  was  a  fairly  good  crop,  but 
S  a.™n  ‘S0Ilie  sections>  selling  (baled)  out  of  the  fields 
at  .s~<)  per  ton.  The  corn  is  seriously  affected,  and  if 
rain  does  not  come  soon  will  be  a  very  short  crop. 
Potato  crop  is  same  as  the  corn,  drying  up.  Oats  and 
wheat  were  bumper  crops,  and  feeds  are  considerably 
cheaper.  Very  few  sheep  are  kept  in  our  locality.  The 
apple  crop  is  small.  The  early  ones  seemed  plentiful, 
but  are  hard  to  sell.  Milk  conditions  are  bad.  Large 
farms  operate  tractors.  r  T 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


We  had  dry  weather  early  in  Spring  but  plenty  of 
rain  for  the  last  four  weeks.  Wheat  nearly  all'  cut 
(July  Id),  but  not  hauled  yet.  The  yield  is  good.  Oats 
and  corn  are  looking  fine.  Potato  acreage  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  looking  better  than  usual  Decl¬ 
are  damaging  orchards  and  truck  crops.  There  is  a 
good  set  of  early  apples  and  McIntosh.  Others  are  not 
so  good.  Quite  a  few  tractors  are  used,  but  rather  sup¬ 
plement  horses  than  displace  them.  On  hill  land,  such 
as  in  our  locality,  horses  must  be  used.  w  j  x, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


Sure  we  have  hopes  through  the  Farm  Board 
farmers  will  organize  as  they  should.  If  is  too  bi 
that  producers  should  not  get  a  better  price  for  the 
wheat  and  everything  else.  And,  if  some  wav  can 
devised  to  finance  the  venture  we  folks  just  outside  tl 
wheat  belt  will  certainly  take  all  the  surplus  wheat  f 
poultry  and  stock  feed,  since  corn  is  burned  up  ai 
clear  out  of  the  running.  My  crops,  like  others  we 
burned  up  excepting  oats,  half  a  hay  crop  and  ’a  fe 
hundred  pounds  of  honey.  D.  E.  thomas. 

M  right  Co„  Mo. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Tired  Woman’s  Epitaph 

Here  lies  an  old  woman  who  always  was 
tired ; 

She  lived  in  a  house  where  help  was  not 
hired. 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were:  “Dear 
friends  I  am  going 

Where  washing  ain’t  done,  nor  sweeping, 
nor  sewing ; 

But  everything  there  is  exact  to  my 
wishes ; 

For  where  they  don’t  eat  there’s  no  wash¬ 
ing  of  dishes. 

I’ll  be  where  loud  anthems  will  always  be 
ringing, 

But,  having  no  voice,  I'll  be  clear  of  the 
singing ; 

Don’t  mourn  for  me  now ;  don’t  mourn 
for  me  never — 

I’m  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and 
ever.” 

— Author  Unknown. 

❖ 

One  of  the  large  telegraph  corporations 
in  New  York  is  now  employing  girl  mes¬ 
sengers.  They  do  not  displace  boys,  who 
are  used  on  outside  errands  and  to  carry 
packages,  but  will  be  employed  solely  to 
carry  messages  in  large  buildings  where 
telegraph  offices  are  located.  Some  of 
the  superintendents  of  high-class  build¬ 
ings  object  to  messenger  boys  as  being 
(oo  boisterous.  It  is  said  that  the  girls 
pass  intelligence  tests  better  than  the 
hoys.  State  law  compels  them  to  be  more 
than,  21  years  old.  They  will  wear  an 
attractive  uniform  of  pale  blue  trimmed 
with  red,  and  as  they  are  selected  for  in¬ 
telligence  and  courtesy,  they  seem  an  im¬ 
provement  on  a  good  many  of  the  mes¬ 
senger  boys. 

❖ 

Some  time  ago  we  were  asked  how  to 
make  shredded  wheat  cookies.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  has  been  received :  Cream 
five  tablespoons  softened  butter,  add  slow¬ 
ly  one  cup  sugar,  then  add  two  egg  yolks 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  three  shredded 
wheat  biscuits  rolled  fine,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  one  cup  cocoanut  or  nut 
meats  chopped  and  one  cup  flour  sifted, 
with  two  and  one-half  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Mix  and  add  two  egg  whites 
beaten  stiff.  Push  off  the  spoon  in  small 
lumps  and  shape  gently  with  the  fingers 
into  balls.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  or 
at  350  degrees  Fahr. 

* 

Those  tender  Summer  apples  are  de¬ 
licious  in  turnovers.  Make  good  flaky 
pie  crust,  roll  out  and  cut  into  rounds 
the  size  of  a  saucer.  Peel  and  slice  the 
apples.  Place  a  little  heap  of  the  sliced 
apples  on  one-half  a  round  of  pastry,  and 
season  with  butter,  cinnamon  and  sugar. 
Dampen  one  edge  of  pastry,  and  bring 
other  edge  over  it.  Pinch  the  two  edges 
together,  and  ornament  edge  with  a  pas¬ 
try  marker.  Prick  the  top  crust,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Peach  turnovers  are 
very  good  also. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  noted  in  one  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  a  special  foundation  pattern, 
which  is  drafted  to  the  individual  meas¬ 
urement.  Used  as  a  guide  with  commer¬ 
cial  patterns,  the  home  dressmaker  can 
be  sure  of  a  perfect  fit.  The  pattern, 
which  is  made  of  heavy  paper,  consists 
of  a  front,  back  and  sleeve,  so  one  gets 
measurements  of  arm,  shoulder,  bust,  hip 
and  length.  The  foundation  pattern  cut 
to  measure,  with  book  of  instructions, 
costs  .$2.75. 

Some  new  sleeveless  sweaters,  rather 
the  style  of  the  old-fashioned  “liugme- 
tight,”  were  seen  for  $6.94. 

Very  attractive  are  the  flannel  sports 
suits  in  pastel  colors.  We  saw  the  hip- 
length  coats  recently  for  $8.94 ;  skirts 
.87.44.  With  a  blouse  or  sleeveless  gilet, 
or  a  sweater,  these  coats  and  skirts  make 
a  smart  ensemble. 

“Old  Kentucky”  bedspreads  are  made 
of  printed  cotton,  the  pattern  imitating 
patchwork.  They  have  diagonal  ma¬ 
chine  quilting  and  scalloped  edges.  We 
prefer  real  patchwork. 

One  of  the  furniture  displays  seen  re¬ 
cently  showed  a  bedroom  arranged  in 
American  colonial  style,  especially  fea¬ 
turing  the  touch  of  white  with  maple  fur¬ 
niture.  The  room  had  wooden  paneling 
about  four  feet  up,  this  being  painted 
White;  above  was  a  flowered  wallpaper. 
The  furniture  was  all  maple;  spool  bed, 
candlestand,  dresser  and  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers.  One  arm  chair  was  covered  with 
dark  glazed  chintz;  the  others  were  rush- 
seated.  The  bedspread  of  blue  and  white 
plaid  linen  had  a  valance  of  white  mus¬ 
lin,  set  under  square  battlements,  and 
there  were  hooked  rugs  on  the  floor.  Early 


American  furnishings  always  give  us  a 
sense  of  peace  and  comfort,  and  the 
charming  yellow  brown  of  maple  has  a 
richness  all  its  own;  it  is  certainly  pure¬ 
ly  American. 

A  Homemade  Fireless 
Cooker 

I  feel  very  proud  of  a  recent  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  one  that  might  solve  the  hot 
weather  problem  for  another  woman  situ¬ 
ated  like  myself.  The  man  of  the  family 
always  demands  a  hot  dinner;  working 
hard  he  wants  a  good  substantial  meal, 
which  was  a  problem  to  me,  with  my 
work,  and  when  I  wanted  to  attend  a 
meeting  or  pick  berries,  I  always  had 
supper  impressed  on  my  mind.  Nearly 
always  late  coming  home,  I  had  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  afterwards.  But  everything  seems 
to  be  solved  now.  I  made  a  fireless  cook¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


818  —  Captivating 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
^  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


828 — Jabot  Neckline. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40.  42,  44,  46 

a  n  d  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  all- 
over  lace.  Ten  cents. 


815  —  Chic  Sports 
Frock.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3Vs 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting, 
514  yds.  of  binding 
and  V-2  yd.  of  lti  in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  jacket  and 
skirt  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
waist  and  6  yds.  of 
g.  Ten  cents. 

10  cents. 


bind  in 

New  Fashion  Magazine, 


er.  First  off  when  I  announced  I  was 
going  to  make  one  I  was  greeted  with 
derision.  Of  course  I  could  not  make  a 
fireless  cooker;  that  was  something  that 
was  all  imagination.  What  would  I  make 
it  from?  Well,  I  had  determined  to  use 
an  old  refrigerator  my  mother  used  back 
in  the  apartment  house  days  in  New  York 
City  30  years  aro.  It  was  a  small  one 
with  one"  compartment  for  ice,  with  a 
faucet;  the  faucet  had  long  since  gone 
to  the  junkyard.  There  was  the  hole  that 
my  brother  stopped  with  rubber.  He  re¬ 
moved  the  partition  making  it  all  one 
space.  First  I  got  out  the  excelsior  and 
lined  the  box  with  excelsior  five  inches 
deep  all  around.  Then  I  cut  a  piece  of 
cardboard  slightly  larger  than  my  com- 
tainer,  which  happens  in  my  case  to  be 
an  aluminum  waterless  cooker.  This 
cooker  has  a  tight-fitting  cover,  clamps 
down  with  a  steamer  in  the  top.  Then 
I  made  a  bag  for  my  cooker,  slightly 
larger  than  my  cooker,  and  in  that  I 
placed  asbestos  bottom  of  my  cooker.  In 
the.  bag  I  placed  the  cooker  and  then 
fitted  all  around  the  excelsior,  using  a 
mallet  to  pound  the  excelsior  in  tightly. 
When  I  came  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
top  I  made  a  cushion  and  stuffed  that 
with  excelsior.  Now  when  my  dish  is 
boiling  briskly  I  put  it  in  my  fireless 


cooker,  cover  it  with  excelsior  cushion 
and  when  I  wish  dinner,  five  or  six 
o’clock  or  later,  it  is  all  hot  and  cooked; 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  place  it  on  the 
table. 

The  first  dinner  was  a  pot  roast ;  the 
second  was  a  beef  stew,  and  the  third  was 
scalloped  potatoes,  and  a  dish  of  bread 
pudding.  I  used  the  tray  in  my  waterless 
cooker  and  stood  the  baking  dish  on  for 
the  bread  pudding. 

It  is  quite  a  i-elie£  to  go  berrying  know¬ 
ing  the  dinner  is  cooking  steadily  away 
and  will  be  ready  without  buiiding  a 
fire,  or  changing  the  dinner  to  the  oil 
Stove.  The  cooker  was  exceptionally 
easy  to  make,  as  my  old  ice  box  was  zinc 
lined  and  large  enough  to  set  a  9-qt.  con¬ 
tainer  in.  I  read  up  on  the  subject  in 
daughter’s  Girl  Scouts’  handbook  as  well 
as  in  her  4-H  leaflets.  The  complete  cost 
was  58  cents  for  two  yards  of  exceptional¬ 
ly  strong  canton  flannel.  I  had  enough 
canton  flannel  left  to  make  another  bag 
later. 

During  the  washing  of  the  milk  pails 
the  day  before  I  plan  the  evening’s  meal 
the  following  day.  I  find  the  butcher’s 
bill  is  going  down  also,  as  I  can  buy 
cheaper  cuts  and  have  them  quite  as  de¬ 
liciously  tender  as  the  more  expensive, 
cooked  hurriedly  over  the  oil  stove  as 
heretofore. 

My  next  item  on  the  “itinerary,”  as 
my  brother  says,  is  an  iceless  refrigera¬ 
tor.  I  plan  on  putting  it  down  in  the 
cellar,  well  screened  from  flies,  and  away 
from  rats,  if  there  be  any  around.  The 
4-H  leaflets  and  the  Girl  Scouts’  handbook 
are  a  great  help  to  me  in  making  things 
or  doing  preserving  of  all  kinds.  Having 
a  great  deal  more  butter  on  hand  than  I 
actually  need  have  learned  from  the  4-H 
handbook  how  to  preserve  it  so  it  keeps 
indefinitely.  mrs.  c.  r. 


Another  Canning  Problem 

Wlmt  is  the  cause  of  my  vegetables 
spoiling  when  using  the  pressure  cooker? 

I  do  up  all  my  surplus  vegetables,  fruit 
and  meats,  and  until  I  used  the  pressure  . 
cooker  I  never  had  a  jar  spoil.  When  I 
pressure,  regardless  of  what  it  is  (even 
soup  stock)  it  seems  to  expand  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  all  under  the  cover 
and  all  over.  I  followed  the  directions 
that  came  with  the  cooker;  put  in  one 
inch  of  boiling  water,  place  jars  on  rack, 
put  on  cover  and  screw  tight.  I  leave 
the  petcock  open  a  few  minutes  to  let 
out  dead  air.  Something  must  be  wrong. 

w.  A. 

We  used  to  use  the  cold-pack  method 
of  canning,  but  now  we  are  using  entirely 
the  hot-pack  method.  This,  as  its  name 
implies,  means  packing  the  food  product 
into  hot  jars  after  the  food  has  been  pre¬ 
heated  or  pre-cooked.  This  one  step  in 
canning,  from  all  observations  and  inves¬ 
tigations  recently  conducted,  seems  to  be 
the  step  to  prevent  spoilage. 

From  detailed  canning  studies,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  lemon  juice  be  added  to  the 
non-acid  vegetables  where  there  seem  to 
be  canning  difficulties.  Usually  this  is 
not  necessary  when  using  a  pressure  cook¬ 
er,  but  is  most  advisable  with  the  hot- 
water  bath  method.  However,  if  you  are 
having  difficulties,  why  not  add  lemon 
juice,  as  this  wholesome  citrus  fruit  adds 
the  acid  that  is  lacking  and  which  is  a 
decided  aid  in  preventing  spoilage?  You 
know  acid  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes, 
seldom  spoil ;  it  is  the  non-acid  ones  that 
cause  all  our  difficulties.  When  using  the 
lemon  juice,  stir  it  into  the  vegetable  and 
water  mixture  before  pouring  it  into  the 
jars  for  sterilizing.  The  amount  required 
varies  with  the  vegetable ;  to  one  pint  of 
sweet  corn,  two  teaspoons  of  lemon  juice ; 
to  one  pint  of  asparagus,  1%  teaspoons 
lemon  juice ;  to  string  beans  and  Swiss 
chard,  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice  to  one 
pint  of  the  vegetable.  If  you  prefer,  you 
can  use  vinegar,  but  it  lias  a  stronger 
flavor  and  imparts  a  sour  taste  that  most 
persons  dislike  in  canned  products.  You 
cannot  detect  the  lemon  in  any  of  the 
vegetables  with  the  exception  of  the  corn. 
If  this  tartness  is  objectionable,  it  may  be 
overcome  by  stirring  44  teaspoon  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  into  the  pint  of  corn  When  the 
jar  is  open  and  its  contents  are  being 
seasoned  and  heated. 

Another  step  in  the  canning  process 
that  must  be  carefully  watched  is  the 
length  of  time  to  process  the  non-acid 
vegetables.  The  time  tables  in  our  latest 
bulletin  have  been  found  to  be  entirely 
reliable  for  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  various  vegetables. 

Packing  foods  tightly  into  jars  is  some¬ 
times  the  cause  of  spoilage.  We  have 
discovered  that  it  pays  to  can  water  as 
well  as  vegetables.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  of  course,  that  it  takes  the  heat  much 
longer  to  penetrate  the  center  of  the  jars 
and  reach  all  of  the  contents  where  little 
or  no  water  is  added.  If  sufficient  water 
is  used  so  that  it  flows  freely,  the  heat 
penetrates  much  easier  and  much  more 
quickly.  For  example,  for  corn,  have  half 
as  much  water  as  corn  by  weight.  Chard 
should  be  canned  with  half  as  much  water 
by  weight. 

Hurrying  vegetables  from  the  garden 
into  the  jars  is  another  matter  of  im¬ 
portance.  We  have  found  that  spoilage 
is  20  times  as  bad  in  vegetables  canned 
one  day  after  gathering  as  in  those  canned 
immediately.  Tomatoes  which  have  stood 
two  days  after  gathering  had  to  be  steri¬ 
lized  35  minutes  or  they  did  not  keep  and 
they  had  five  times  as  many  bacteria  as 
fresh  vegetables. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  regardless  of 
how  carefully  vegetables  have  been 
canned,  they  may  spoil  if  proper  storage 
facilities  have  not  been  provided.  So 


may  I  suggest  that  some  of  your  can¬ 
ning  difficulties  are  not  due  to  the  press¬ 
ure  cooker  but  to  the  place  in  which  you 
are  storing  the  finished  product.  In  nu¬ 
merous  tests,  it  was  found  that  base¬ 
ment,  cellar  or  cool  room  help  to  keep 
cans  in  excellent  condition.  Frequently 
spoilage  has  been  caused  by  leaving  the 
canned  vegetables  in  a  hot  kitchen  a  day 
or  two  after  canning.  The  pressure  cook¬ 
er  method  is  the  one  recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  well 
as  home  demonstration  agents  and  home 
economics  instructors  throughout  the 
country.  grace  viaul  gray. 


Lone  Cypress  Notes 

July,  and  another  apricot  season  is 
here.  Such  a  short  time,  seemingly,  since 
last  season.  Different,  too.  The  past 
Winter  was  warm,  and  an  abundant  crop 
of  apricots  all  over  the  State  where  apri¬ 
cots  are  grown  resulted.  Late  rains  con¬ 
tinuing  for  several  days  encouraged  shot 
fungus,  where  the  trees  had  not  been 
sprayed.  The  retired  pastor  was  advised 
by  a  fruit  man  who  has  a  dryer  not  to 
expend  cash  on  caring  for  his  five  acres. 
If  some  one  would  dry  the  fruit  on  the 
shares  well  and  good;  otherwise  let  it 
drop.  A  man  came  and  offered  to  take 
the  orchard,  dry  the  fruit  and  have  three- 
fourths  net  profit.  He  came  back  today 
saying  he  had  picked  about  two  tons  and 
had  no  trays,  so  if  anyone  else  could  han¬ 
dle  it,  let  him  do  so,  as  so  far  he  had 
heard  of  5%  cents  being  offered  for  dried 
fruit.  Last  year  it  started  at  15  cents 
and  went  higher,-  because  the  fruit  crop 
in  the  North  was  frozen.  This  year  lots 
of  men  have  come  asking  to  pick  fruit. 
Last  year  it  was  difficult  to  get  help. 

We  wish  the  tourist^  who  are  included 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  tour  would  just  drop 
round  and  help  themselves,  going  right  out 
in  the  orchard  and  mounting  ladders,  en¬ 
joying  this  perfectly  delicious  fruit.  You 
are  invited. 

I  note  something  this  year  that  I  have 
not  seen  for  years,  men  on  the  road  car¬ 
rying  blankets.  They  are  not  tramps,  be¬ 
cause  tramps  do  not  carry  blankets.  Is 
it  too  much  to  expect  food  and  work  for 
everyone? 

Blackberries  have  yielded  an  unusually 
large  crop.  For  three  weeks,  three  time's 
a  day  a  generous  quantity  has  been  con¬ 
sumed,  besides  the  numerous  quarts  put 
away,  and  lots  yet,  and  will  be  for  some 
time. 

By  the  way,  where  one  is  prohibited 
from  using  sugar,  honey  if  it  is  warmed 
so  it  will  drizzle  over  the  fruit,  will  blend, 
and  with  cream  or  rich  milk  is  very  good, 
and  considered  most  wholesome. 

Honey  is  recommended  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  mixed  with  peanut  butter  it  makes 
delectable  sandwiches.  Speaking  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  here  is  one  that  makes  the  entire 
meal  with  berries  or  ripe  fruit.  Toast 
slices  of  bread,  fry  thin  slices  of  bacon 
place  between,  over  this  sliced  tomatoes 
with  a  cheese  sauce  over  the  whole,  or  a 
white  sauce  sprinkled  with  nuts  that  have 
been  put  through  the  grinder.  ruth. 


Two  Tapioca  Recipes 

Raspberry  Tapioca. — One  quart  milk, 
44  cup  sugar.  44  cup  (minute)  tapioca, 
two  eggs,  14  teaspoon  salt,  raspberry 
jam,  four  tablespoons  sugar.  Bring  milk 
to  boil,  add  sugar,  tapioca  and  salt.  Cook 
15  minutes,  taking  care  not  to  scorch. 
Remove  to  back  of  stove  and  add  the 
yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten.  Retux-n  to 
fii-e  and  cook  until  thick  or  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  custard.  Remove  to  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served,  spread  thickly 
with  raspberry  jam,  cover  with  meringue 
made  of  egg  whites  stiffly  beaten,  and 
the  sugar,  and  put  in  oven  until  a  deli¬ 
cate  brow-n. 

Tapioca  Cream. — One  quart  milk,  44 
cup  minute  tapioca,  %  cup  brown  sugar, 
two  eggs,  44  teaspoon  salt.  Scald  the 
milk,  add  the  sugar,  tapioca  and  salt. 
Cook  15  minutes.  Add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  the  eggs  and  cook  until  thick.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  fold  in  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Serve  plain  or  with 
fruit  either  fresh  or  canned. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 


Helps  with  the  Oil  Stove 

Dui-ing  these  warm  days  I  prefer  using 
the  oil  stove  to  having  the  kitchen  heat¬ 
ed  by  the  range ;  however,  I  missed  that 
big  reservoir  full  of  hot  water,  so  now  I 
till  the  teakettle,  likewise  a  big  agate 
kettle,  in  which  I  put  a  genei-ous  handful 
of  soap  granules,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  have  a  generous  supply  of  water  heated 
for  dish  or  clothes  washing.  I  also  plan 
to  use  large  flat  dishes  rather  than  the 
deep  smaller  ones  for  cooking  when  I  am 
in  a  hurry  for  I  can’t  “set  the  saucepan 
down  over  the  coals”  when  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  though  the  days  I  have  a  large 
variety  of  cooking  I  xise  smaller  dishes. 
I  chose  an  oil  stove  with  a  back  griddle 
to  each  front  one.  This  is  a  wonderful 
help,  also  my  stove  has  an  extra  shelf 
on  the  back,  making  two  shelves  to  keep 
things  hot  on.  MRS.  B. 


Thousand  Islands  Pickle 

Four  quarts  sliced  and  peeled  cucum¬ 
bers,  one  quart  onions,  one  pint  vinegar, 
three  cups  sugar,  144  teaspoons  turmeric 
powder,  two  tablespoons  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  celery  seed.  Boil  onions  till  tend¬ 
er,  drain  and  add  other  ingredients;  boil 
for  five  minutes,  seal  in  cans. 
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More  Gleanings 

■“Tn  spite  of  the  twins,”  I  say  again,  I 
went  for  the  fifth  time  to  the  Homemak¬ 
ers’  Vacation  camp,  and  it  was  even  more 
of  a  pleasure  this  year  because,  upon  their 
advent,  I  had  supposed  it  couldn’t  be 
thought  of.  But  husband  said  hopefully, 
“It  can  be  managed  some  way,”  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  hire 
the  woman  who  was  my  first  choice.  I 
left  all  worries  behind,  as  we  started  out 
Monday  morning.  I  carried  with  me 
“Aunt  Hannah”  (as  she  is  lovingly  called 
at  camp)  who  has  been  with  me  four 
other  years,  also  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 
My  arrival  was  a  surprise  to  most  of  the 
women,  for  they  too,  had  supposed  I 
couldn’t  possibly  come.  From  all  mouths 
came,  “IIow  are  the  twins?”  or  “Where 
are  the  twins?”  Heretofore  I  have  slept 
indoors  at  camp  but  after  some  indecision 
(I  was  reluctant  to  give  up  a  fine  bed 
for  a  humble  cot)  I  decided  to  try  a  tent 
this  year.  I  did  not  regret  the  decision, 
for  I  found  it  very  pleasant  to  be  with 
others.  Our  tent  held  a  most  congenial 
group ;  one  woman  has  been  to  camp 
four  successive  years,  and  I  had  got  to 
know  and  like  her  much  !  Four  of  us  in 
the  tent  were  on  the  same  shift.  This,  is 
convenient,  because  it  makes  it  easier 
when  the  shift  is  on  for  the  evening  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  camp  schedule  was  much  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  except  that  each  one  brought 
tier  own  handwork.  We  had  talks  on 
“Music  Application,”  “Personal  Hygiene,” 
“Posture,”  and  “Arrangement  of  Win¬ 
dow  Boxes.”  One  afternoon  we  learned 
folk  dances  (wouldn’t  our  children  have 
laughed  to  see  us?).  No  doubt  the  hus¬ 
bands  would  have  got  no  little  enjoyment 
watching  us  through  the  window,  when 
we  were  playing  “merry-go-round,”  for 
instance. 

The  evening  programs  were  much  fun, 
and  we  had  our  usual  bacon  bat  on  the 
campus.  I  was  quite  some  sport  this 
year,  let  me  tell  you,  for  husband  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  buy  a  snappy  bathing  suit 
and  go  into  the  water.  Rather,  he  bought 
the  bathing  suit  and  insisted  that  I  go 
into  the  water,  which  I  did,  much  to  my 
delight,  though  it  did  take  some  courage 
the  first  time.  I  hadn’t  had  on  a  bath¬ 
ing  suit  for  twenty  years,  and  ’way  back 
then  bathing  suits  were  full-dress  cos¬ 
tumes.  I  think  a  few  “bold,  bad”  wom¬ 
en  were  seen  -with  no  stockings.  The 
present  day  bathing  suits  are  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  most  imaginative 
people  at  that  time.  Has  anyone  pic¬ 
tured  the  bathing  suits  that  will  be  worn 
twenty  years  hence?  Or  won’t  there  be 
enough  to  picture  even  in  one’s  mind? 

Home  folks  came  for  Visitors’  Day, 
and  I  came  home  with  them.  In  my 
absence,  the  kitchen  had  been  transformed 
from  a  dull  drab  place  (as  to  color)  to  a 
place  of  beauty — but  that  is  not  for  here. 

The  twins  are  growing  more  interest¬ 
ing  every  day,  and  it  semiis  are  getting  to 
look  more  and  more  alike.  We  were 
down  at  my  sister’s  after  church  yester¬ 
day  and  we  got  into  an  argument  over 
them.  Sister  and  her  husband  were  sure 
a  certain  one  was  Beth.  I  was  just  as 
sure  she  was  Betty.  The  problem  wasn’t 
settled  until  we  looked  for  Betty’s  iden¬ 
tification  mark,  a  brown  spot  on  her  side. 
I  was  right.  I  often  pick  up  one  when 
they  have  been  together  and  discover 
later  I  have  the  “other  one.”  They  were 
baptized  yesterday,  it  being  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  day  service — I  am  positive  they 
were  baptized  straight. 

We  are  bringing  up  a  puppy,  and  he  is 
more  bother  than  the  twins.  The  cat  is 
the  only  one  that  can  keep  him  where  he 
belongs,  and  even  he  occasionally  runs 
and  jumps  upon  the  first  convenient  high 
place  (this  morning  it  was  the  dining 
table).  This  puppy  is  not  a  full  blood. 
He  takes  from  the  hound  side  of  the 
family. 

I  have  taken  several  years  off  my  age 
by  ripping  out  the  sleeves  to  some  of  my 
Summer  dresses.  Try  it. 

One  of  the  dreams  of  Lois’s  young  life 
has  come  true,  for  she  now  possesses  a 
white  dress,  with  ruffles.  I  myself  pre¬ 
fer  color,  but  she  yearned  for  white.  I 
made  Hilda  a  peach-colored  voile,  very 
plain  little  dress,  but  narrow  ruffles  up 
the  sleeves  and  shoulders  and  around  the 
neck  make  it  very  cunning.  It  is  not 
sewed  together  up  the  sleeves  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  ties  at  the  neck. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  tell  you  that 
I  have  received  a  driving  license.  I  still 
feel  in  the  kindergarten  class,  for  I  do 
not  have  opportunity  to  drive,  often 
enough  to  keep  in  practice.  I  drove  to 
town  one  day.  On  a  narrow  winding  de¬ 
tour  husband  said,  “Throw  in  the  clutch 
and  have  one  foot  ready  on  the  brake,” 
then  presently,  “Now,  step  on  it.”  I  in¬ 
formed  him  I  had  both  feet  in  use,  so 
how  could  I  step  on  it?  I  drive  anything 
but  nonchalantly,  but  I  am  improving. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


My  Yellow  Kitchen 

I  have  always  wanted  a  yellow  kitc-h- 
(‘n,  but  like  everything  in  this  life  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  my  dream  is  a  compromise, 
and  instead  of  a  continual  blaze  of  sun¬ 
shine  I  now  have  something  far  more 
satisfactory,  a  yellow  kitchen  softened 
by  tints  of  blue  and  gray. 

In  the  first  place,  the  designers  of  wall¬ 
paper  evidently  do  not  approve  of  yellow 
kitchen  paper,  for  I  searched  long  and 
diligently  and  could  find  none.  Finally 
1  found  a  lovely,  dull  parchment  paper 
that  was  washable,  it  was  made  up  of 
softly  blended  gray,  blue,  yellow  and 
i’ose,  the  whole  appearing  gray  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  In  the  border  there  appeared  at 


intervals  blotches  of  pale  gray  that  might 
or  might  not  have  been  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  roses.  We  colored  these  yellow 
with  wax  crayons,  this  brought  out  the 
faint  tint  of  yellow  in  the  side  walls,  the 
artistic  designers  were  outwitted,  and  my 
beautiful  and  practical  yellow  kitchen  pa¬ 
per  became  a  reality. 

The  woodwork  and  cupboards  were  giv¬ 
en  two  coats  of  white  paint,  the  water 
pipes,  four  small  straight-back  chairs 
and  a  small  rocker  were  enameled  black 
and  the  floor  was  covered  with  linoleum 
in  a  design  of  small  irregular  blocks  of 
blue,  gray  and  yellow  outlined  in  black. 

The  oak  kitchen  cabinet  and  table 
might  have  been  painted  cream,  but  were 
not  done  over  for  they  look  well  with  the 
little  oak  desk  which  stands  beside  the 
window  in  Winter  in  order  to  provide 
separate  desk  room  for  each  school  child. 
To  save  extra  work  the  small  round  table 
is  used  as  a  dining  table  when  the  size 
of  the  family  permits,  so  it  is  covered 
with  a  blue  and  white  oilcloth.  The  old 
range  was  blackened  and  polished  until 
it  could  be  replaced  with  one  of  gray 
enamel.  Since  the  sink  and  draining 
board  were  of  gray  enamel  they  look 
well  with  these  furnishings. 

The  old  curtains  were  of  plain  blue 
gingham,  so  they  were  laundered,  and 
a  strip  of  cretonne  showing  yellow  roses 
with  black  lattice  work  on  a  cream  ground 
was  sewn  along  the  edge  of  the  valance; 
tie  backs,  a  cushion  for  the  little  black 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Eight-Pointed  Star — The  stars  were  commonly 
used  for  quilts  in  bygone  days.  One  of  the 
easiest  to  make,  and  perhaps  the  prettiest,  is 
the  eight-pointed  star  shown  here.  This  can  be 
made  of  one  color  and  white,  or  two  colors. 
Blue  and  red  for  the  star  and  white  for  sides 
of  block,  make  an  attractive  quilt,  especially 
when  joined  solidly.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 

Send  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Saves  Time  and  Steps 

TTALF  the  bother  of  housekeeping  is  tending  to  the  range — starting 
•*  the  fire,  shaking  if  down,  taking  out  ashes,  lugging  in  coal  and 
wood.  The  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner  saves  all  that  time,  all  those 
steps. 

It's  the  fastest  lighting  of  all  range  burners;  it’s  efficient,  economical 
and  a  tremendous  help  to  busy  housewives — you  ought  to  have  one. 

The  Silent  Glow  Range 
Burner  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  installed  in  your 
present  coal  or  wood  stove 
— at  a  very  modest  price. 

Over  70,000  users  endorse 
this  modern  burner.  Find 
out  about  it  today.  If  there 
is  no  dealer  near  you  write 
us  for  complete  details. 

The  Silent  Glow 
Oil  Burner 
Corporation 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burn¬ 
er  Corp.,  Ltd.,  6320  St.  Hubert 
St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


The  Burner  with  the  Five-Year 
Factory  Guarantee  Backed  by  a 
$10,000  Cash  Deposit. 


DEALERS  t WANTED! 
There  is  some  excellent 
territory  open  for  dealers. 
Write  at  once. 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . State  . 


R.  N.-Y.  8-1 G 


rocker  and  holders  were  made  from  this 
material.  Other  holders  were  made  of 
plain  yellow’  crepe  outlined  in  blue  and 
black. 

Vases,  tin  containers,  a  small  square 
clock,  two  small  picture  frames  and  the 
two  flow’er  pots,  which  stand  in  the 
brackets  on  either  side  of  the  window, 
were  all  painted  a  deep  cream  and  out¬ 
lined  with  black.  The  tin  container  which 
serves  as  a  waste-paper  basket  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  in 
the  kitchen  so  this  was  painted  black  and 
decorated  with  a  stencil  of  yellow  roses. 
Pasteboards  painted  cream  on  one  side 
and  blue  on  the  other  were  carefully 
fitted  in  the  glass  doors  of  the  kitchen 
cabinet. 

To  add  a  bit  of  color  some  old-fashioned 
blue  and  white  dishes  and  odd  pieces  of 
yellow  ware  are  often  used  on  the  table. 
On  the  top  of  the  kitchen  cabinet  is  a 
row  of  little  jars  transformed  into  at¬ 
tractive  vases,  and  on  the  table  one  of 
these  vases  or  an  old-fashioned  blue  and 
white  pitcher  holds  cowslips,  buttercups, 
black-eyed  Susans  or  one  of  the  many 
blue  perennials  in  season.  In  Winter  on 
the  broad  window  shelf  stands  a  flower 
box  whose  main  glory  is  a  flowering 
maple  (Abutilon)  which  is  covered  with 
yellow  bells  all  Winter  long.  Other  plants 
do  not  blossom  as  freely  but  they  and  the 
luxuriantly  growing  vines  of  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  provide  a  green  background  for 
the  flowers  of  the  yellow  tulip,  Narcissus 
and  yellow  and  blue  hyacinths  which 
blossom  from  time  to  time.  Of  course 
these  bulbs  are  supposed  to  he  kept 
down  cellar  or  in  a  cool  dark  place  until 
well  started,  but  seem  to  grow  just  as 
well  when  buried  deep  in  the  flower  box 
in  the  warm  sunny  window. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  cost  noth¬ 
ing  but  time  and  thought  that  add  most 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  room.  In  count¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  redecorating,  labor  is  al¬ 
ways  the  biggest  item  on  the  list.  The 
total  cost  of  wallpaper,  paint  and  lino¬ 
leum  for  this  room  was  less  than  twenty 
dollars,  but  the  labor  would  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  much  more.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
the  family  which  can  do  this  kind  of  work 
without  hiring  outside  help,  not  only  for 
monetary  reasons  but  because  each  mem¬ 
ber  will  take  more  pleasure  and  interest 
in  the  home  if  they  have  helped  to  im¬ 
prove  it. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  always 
following  the  time-honored  custom  of  re¬ 
decorating  only  in  the  Spring  which  is 
the  busiest  of  all  seasons  on  the  farm. 
During  a  rainy  period  in  Summer  or  in 
the  Winter  season  it  may  often  be  done 
more  conveniently,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  hire  professional  painters  and  paper- 
hangers  it  will  be  found  they  give  special 
rates  when  the  Spring  rush  is  over. 

ELIZABETH  F.  TOWN BEND. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years'  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Ine. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184 

246  Plymouth  Stroat,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ALERT  WOMEN— /Ha  fee  Money! 

Sell  1'risoilla  Dress  Fabrics,  aIbo 
Lingerie,  Hosiery,  Dry  Goods,  Men’s 
Shirts,  Christmas  Cards.  Ea8y,  pleas¬ 
ant  vocation.  Full  or  spare  time.  At¬ 
tractive  samples  furnished.  Write  today. 
I.  FITZCHARLES  CO.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFfi.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Callouses 


Corn9,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
w  pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 

poisons .  Medicated  COMF~ 

mm 


poisons.  Medicated  COM  FI- TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 


Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1  .00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


any 
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NEW 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices.  Only  $5  Down  oiT 
stove,  range  or  furnace^ 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
24-hour  shipment.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  5 -Year 
Guarantee.  30yearsinbusi- 
^  ness.  760,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


A  Kalamazoo, 


Direct  to  You” 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  503-0  Security  Savings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  Rashes  Do  Itch  ! 

Bathe  freely  with 

CLTTCURA  SOAP 

Anoint  with 

CUTICURA  OLYTMENT 

RELIEF  AND  HEALING  FOLLOW 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Cutlcur* Dept.  9B,  Malden,  Mass. 


illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilliilllllilili 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  habit 
of  mailing  deposits 
Regularly 

Over  13,000  of  our  56,000 
depositors,  in  towns 
and  villages  outside  of 
Albany,  shared  in  the 
big  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  this  quarter, 
when 

over  $374,  OOO.  OO 

in  interest  was  cred¬ 
ited  to  our  thrifty 
depositors. 


With  Quarterly  interest  your  money 
is  earning  night  and  day 


J"  m  *■  ■»  ■  ■>  —  Mail  this  slip  today 

I  National  Savings  Bank 


70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  illustrated  book- 
Z  let,  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
■  World." 


j  Name  . . . 

J  Address  . . . 

■  City . ENT 
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The  Tails 
Tell  the  Tale 

THE  Holsteins  on  the  left  of  this  picture  were  sprayed  with  Dr. 
Hess  Fly  Chaser.  The  Guernseys  on  the  right  were  not. 


On  the  Holstein  side,  all  quiet  and  restful.  On  the  Guernsey  side, 
every  cow  swishing,  tossing  her  head  and  stamping.  It  was  the  same 
way  in  the  pasture  too. 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines.  The  pine  odor 
principle  was  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  longest  lasting  in 
300  tests  with  many  fly-repelling  materials.  (Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  1472.) 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  a  protector  that  really  protects. 

Its  fresh,  pine-woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  you,  is  positively 
repulsive  to  flies.  It  stays  with  your  sprayed  cows  and  repels  flies 
all  day  long. 

Don’t  confuse  it  with  household  “fly  killers”  which,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  used  in  tightly  closed  rooms.  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  for 
livestock  only  —  a  protector  of  cows  and  horses  out  in  the  pasture 
and  in  stables  and  barns. 

Dr.,  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  antiseptic  and  germicidal  value.  It  kills 
every  disease  germ  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  does  not  gum  or  dis¬ 
color  the  hair.  It  does  not  taint  the  milk. 

WARBLES.  On  the  twenty  cows  that  were  sprayed  regularly  with  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Chaser  at  the  Research  Farm  only  two  ox  warbles  were  found.  Of  three 
cows  that  were  not  sprayed  during  the  fly  season  one  had  15  grubs  in  her 
back,  another  had  9  and  the  other  8.  Protect  your  cows  from  warbles  as 
well  as  all  other  fly  pests  by  using  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly. 

The  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  will  supply  your  needs.  Call  on  him. 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pasture  Supplements  for 
Ewes  with  Lambs 
Following 

Is  it  desirable  or  profitable  to  feed 
ewes  grain  when  suckling  lambs  on  good 
permanent  or  temporary  pastures. 

W.  L.  S. 

The  advisability  of  supplementing 
good  permanent  or  temporary  pastures 
for  owes  suckling  lambs  will  depend 
principally  on  the  quality  and  abundance 
of  the  pastures’  in  question,  as  well  as 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  whether  the 
ewes  are  to  be  sold  with  the  lambs.  The 
most  important  consideration  relative  to 
this  important  problem  is  the  influence  it 
will  have  on  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  gain  made  by  the  lambs. 

Lambs  which  follow  ewes  on  pasture 
should  receive  grain  in  creeps.  A  good 
grain  mixture  for  both  the  lambs  and 
ewe.s  is  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and 
bran,  by  weight.  Blue  grass,  orchard 
and  mixed  grasses  constitute  the  prin¬ 
cipal  permanent  pastures.  Rye,  oats, 
barley  or  rape  may  be  used  for  temporary 
pastures.  Feeding  grain  to  ewes  on 
pastures  will  maintain  the  weight  of 
the  ewes  and  permit  them  to  fatten  to 


ing  flock  in  medium  condition  of  flesh 
throughout  the  Summer,  so  that  their 
weight  and  condition  may  be  gradually 
increased  at  least  from  the  beginning  of 
the  breeding  season  up  to  lambing  time. 

If  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  there  is  practically  no  difference 
in  the  efficiency  of  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent  pastures  for  sheep. 

B.  W.  DUCK. 


Making  a  20-per  cent  Dairy 
Feed 

Will  you  give  me  an  idea  of  a  good 
20  per  cent  dairy  ration  from  home¬ 
grown  grain  and  high  concentrate  bought V 

New  York.  j.  H.  m. 

Making  a  practical  20-per-cent  ration 
depends  much  on  the  cost  of  feeds  avail¬ 
able.  The  following  will  do  it,  but  may 
not  be  most  economical  for  you  : 

500  lbs.  cornmeal, 

500  lbs.  wheat  bran, 

300  lbs.  ground  oats, 

300  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 

200  lbs.  linseed  meal, 

200  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings. 

The  method  of  figuring  rations  is  In 
multiply  the  protein  percentage  of  each 
ingredient  by  the  number  of  hundred 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfully 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
30-horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Crain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t )  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N-  J. 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 


uu,uuu  in  World-Wide  Use 


agneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
for 


The  WITTE  (Mag  . 

reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work — 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

TITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1890  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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RICH 


Man's  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man's  price.  Only  >2  5  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
show  ing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  SAUINA,  KANSAS 


Unadiila  Silos 

When  you  buy  a  Unadiila 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the  trans¬ 
action.  As  a  purchaser  you 
are  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  our  service  department  — 
a  year  later  or  ten  years  after¬ 
wards.  No  other  Silo  manu¬ 
facturer  will  take  this  interest 
in  you. 


are  Serviced  I 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Unadiila 
is  the  best  Silo  buy  today.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  to  fill  your 
Unadiila  and  feed  from  it  to 
get  best  results.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadiila,  N.  Y. 


A  Bunch  of  Black  and  Whites 


some  extent.  On  pastures  that  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  getting  short  it  will  require 
approximately  100  lbs.  total  of  the 
above  grain  mixture  to  carry  a  ewe  for 
GO  days  and  permit  her  to  gain  a  few 
pounds. 

The  feeding  of  grain  to  ewes  will  make 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  lambs.  Lambs  following  their  dams 
on  either  permanent  or  temporary  pas¬ 
tures  will  require  about  50  lbs.  of  grain 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain.  If  the  ewes 
are  also  fed  grain,  and  are  not  being 
fattened  to  be  sold  with  the  lambs  it  is 
necessary  to  charge  their  grain  to  their 
lambs.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  require 
from  eight  to  10  times  as  much  grain  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  on  the  lambs. 
In  other  words  if  ewes  are  fed  grain  as 
outlined,  it  will  require  approximately 
100  lbs.  of  grain  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
gain  on  their  lambs.  This  is  based,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  all  pas¬ 
tures  in  question  are  of  good  quality  and 
sufficient  quantity.  In  general  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  relative  to  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  lambs  it  is  not 
profitable  or  desirable  to  feed  grain  to 
ewes  when  suckling  lambs  on  good 
permanent  or  temporary  pastures. 

Most  sheep  men  in  New  York  State 
pasture  their  sheep  rather  close,  .so  that 
along  towards  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  the  Summer  ewes  with  lambs  following 
are  inclined  to  become  quite  thin.  Ewes 
so  handled  will  lose  from  10  to  20  lbs.  in 
weight  Their  body  weight  as  long  as 
they  are  healthy  and  thrifty  is  not  so 
important  for  the  breeder  who  plans  to 
keep  the  ewes  and  breed  them  again.  In 
the  early  Fall  or  certainly  for  two  or 
three  weeks  prior  to  being  turned  with 
the  ram,  the  ewes  should  be  brought  from 
this  low  plane  of  nutrition  to  a  point 
where  they  are  gaining,  and  have  taken 
on  some  weight  above  their  lowest 
Summer  weight.  This  is  the  so  called 
“flushing,”  which  is  conducive  to  high 
productivity  in  the  following  year’s  lamb 
crop.  It  is  preferable  to  keep  the  breed- 


pounds  used.  Adding  these  gives  the 
protein  content  of  the  mixture.  By  di¬ 
viding  this  by  the  number  of  pounds  in 
the  mixture,  we  have  the  percentage  of 
protein.  Cornmeal,  for  instance,  an¬ 
alyzes  about  9  per  cent  protein,  so  50<> 
lbs.  makes  45  lbs.  protein. 

Buckwheat  middlings  is  a  high-protein 
feed  (about  28  per  cent).  If  this  is  not 
available,  more  linseed,  cottonseed  or 
gluten  would  be  needed.  Most  of  the 
feeds  bought  have  analysis  on  the  bag. 
Analyses  of  different  lots  of  home  grown 
grains  vary  a  little,  but  cornmeal,  a- 
stated,  is  around  9  per  cent;  ground  oats 
12;  and  wheat  bran,  15  per  cent  total 
protein. 

Some  who  want  to  use  their  own  corn 
and  oats  find  it  convenient  to  mix  them 
with  a  commercial  24-per-cent  ration  in 
the  proportion  desired. 

Improving  Pastures  by  the 
Hurdling  Method 

Very  interesting  results  have  been  se¬ 
cured  through  tests  on  the  new  system 
of  close-grazing  pasturage  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  object  of  the  “close 
grazing”  system  is  to  provide  a  fairly 
continuous  supply  of  pasture  feed  con¬ 
taining  a  high  content  of  protein. 

The  general  scheme  is  to  have  a  field 
area  laid  out  in  a  series  of  pastures  in 
a  size  suitable  to  the  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  being  grazed,  and  which  will  permit 
of  one  week's  feeding  alternating  with 
three  weeks’  growth  for  the  grass.  At 
the  same  time  particular  regard  has  to 
be  paid  to  a  liberal  application  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  induce  and  maintain  the  plant 
growth. 

The  system  was  instituted  in  Europe 
some  years  ago  and  has  been  practiced 
with  encouraging  degrees  of  success  by 
the  dairymen  and  cattle  men.  Three 
weeks  have  been  found  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  period,  at  the  New  Brunswick 
(Canada)  Experiment  Station,  where  it 
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has  been  tried  out  with  much  success,  for 
herbage  growth.  Animals  are  grazed  on 
one  section  of  the  pasture  for  a  week  at 
a  time  and,  with  the  use  of  four  sec¬ 
tions,  a  fresh  section  is  always  available 
each  week  with  three  weeks’  growth  of 
new  grass  rich  in  protein  content. 

The  objection  would  be  the  labor  and 
expense  of  fencing  or  hurdling.  But, 
with  a  portable  roll  of  fence  wire,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  fence  from  one  section  to 
the  other  would  not  be  a  serious  matter 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  fences  would  be  maintained.  At  one 
of  our  stations  a  field  divided  into  four 
sections  in  this  way  maintained  a  herd 
to  late  Fall  November. 

J.  A.  MC  DONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Docking  and  Castrating 
Lambs 

Lambs  which  have  been  docked  and 
castrated  will  present  a  more  uniform 
appearance,  and  will  look  better  for  the 
grade  they  represent.  Docked  lambs  will 
not  be  nearly  so  liable  to  become  infested 
with  maggots  during  the  Summer.  On 
a  weak,  slow  market  lambs  which  have 
been  docked  and  castrated  will  sell  from 
25  to  75  cents  more  per  cwt.  than  un¬ 
treated  lambs  of  comparable  grade. 

The  proper  time  to  dock  and  castrate 
depends  more  on  health  and  vigor  than 
age.  The  common  practice  in  the  East, 
where  flocks  are  small,  is  to  wait  until 
all  ewes  have  weaned.  By  this  time  the 
older  lambs  will  be  from  eight  to  10 
weeks  old.  Then  the  rush  of  Spring 
work  has  started  and  the  lambs  are  fre¬ 
quently  allowed  to  run  on  pasture  and 
“bring  their  tails  behind  them.”  It  is 
better  to  dock  and  castrate  as  soon  as 
the  testicles  have  descended,  or  at  about 
two  weeks  of  age.  There  will  be  less 
bleeding,  and  practically  no  shock. 

Some  sheep  men  place  the  lamb  on  its 
rump,  and  chop  off  the  tail  with  a  dull 
hatchet.  This  prevents  excessive  bleed¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  have 
ihe  remaining  stumps  of  uneven  length 
with  this  method.  If  a  knife  is  used  the 
fail  should  be  severed  at  the  third  or 
fourth  joint  from  the  body.  The  skin 
(should  be  slipped  back  as  far  toward  the 
body  of  the  lamb  as  possible  and  the  cut 
should  be  made  at  the  joint.  A  cut  so 
made  will  heal  much  more  quickly  than 
one  made  by  cutting  through  the  bone. 
The  knife  should  be  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected,  preferably  boiled  for  20  minutes 
and  then  disinfected.  A  5  per  cent  car¬ 
bolic  solution  is  very  effective.  A  little 
pine  tar  smeared  on  the  end  of  the  dock 
will  keep  the  flies  away,  and  should  also 
be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  scrotum  after 
castration.  The  simplest  and  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  castration  is  to  cut  off 
the  lower  third  of  the  scrotum  and  draw 
out  the  testicles,  pulling  the  cord  entirely 
out  instead  of  cutting  it  off.  Do  not 
leave  any  projecting  ends  of  the  cords. 
Pull  them  out  or  cut  them  off.  Use  plenty 
of  good  disinfectant.  No  other  treatment 
is  necessary.  Do  not  turn  the  lambs  into 
dirty  quarters  or  allow  them  to  become 
chilled  or  wet  for  a  few  days. 

If  the  tail  is  tied  off  with  a  cord  at 
time  of  docking,  it  should  be  removed 
within  a  few  days  or  it  will  make  for 
slow  healing,  and  may  result  in  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  tail.  The  dock  should  be 
observed  for  several  days  to  see  that  it  is 
healing  properly  and  particularly  that 
flies  are  not  blowing  it.  If  the  tail  is 
tied  off  and  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
cord  on,  blood  will  sometime  collect 
around  the  dock,  and  this  condition  is 
most  favorable  for  the  development  of 
maggots. 

Many  sheep  men  favor  the  hot  pincer 
method  of  docking.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  eliminating  bleeding  but  is  laborious, 
requires  more  equipment,  and  the  wound 
is  slower  healing.  In  order  to  prevent 
burning  the  body  of  the  lamb,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  slip  the  lamb’s  tail  through  a 
hole  in  an  inch  board.  The  lamb  is  held 
close  to  the  board  and  the  tail  removed 
close  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  board. 
The  pincers  should  not  be  red-hot  and 
should  be  allowed  to  burn  their  way 
slowly  through  the  tail  so  as  to  thor¬ 
oughly  sear  the  wound. 

The  importance  of  docking  and  castrat¬ 
ing  lambs  is  greatly  increased  in  lambs 
which  are  not  sold  at  weaning  time.  Next 
Fall  the  wether  lambs  will  feed  out  much 
more  economically  than  ram  lambs,  and 
will  sell  at  considerable  more  per  cwt. 


when  finished.  During  the  Summer 
months  on  pasture  lambs  are  frequently 
inclined  to  scour,  this  will  cause  heavy 
deposits  on  the  tails  of  undocked  lambs 
which  may  result  in  maggot  infestation 
from  flies,  and  result  in  either  death  or  at 
the  best  a  greatly  retarded  and  unthrifty 
lamb.  One  of  the  most  terrible  sights 
imaginable  is  a  lamb  which  has  been 
neglected  and  allowed  to  become  so  in¬ 
fested.  It  is  therefore  more  humane,  as 
well  as  good  business  practice,  to  dock 
and  castrate  all  lambs.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  and  uniformity  of  the  flock  will 
be  greatly  enhanced.  r.  w.  d. 


Eastern  Rhode  Island  Farm 
Bureau  Field  Day 

On  July  22,  members  and  guests  of 
the  Eastern  R.  I.  Farm  Bureau,  number¬ 
ing  in  all  about  150,  assembled  at  the 
Clambake  Pavilion  of  Frank  Y.  Hicks  in 
North  Tiverton,  R.  I.  for  their  annual 
Summer  Field  Day. 

The  program  opened  at  noon  with  a 
real  Rhode  Island  Clambake,  beginning 
with  quahaug  chowder  and  ending  with 
watermelon.  Following  the  bake,  County 
Agent  Sumner  D.  Hollis  introduced  E.  R. 
Wyeth,  County  Club  Agent  of  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  who  spoke  on  the  value 
of  4-H  Club  work.  Mi’.  Wyeth  stressed 
the  need  of  more  community  leaders  to 
inspire  young  people  along  agricultural 
lines.  The  need  of  more  camps  where 
social  meetings  can  bring  the  young 
people  together  and  furnish  inspiration 
for  effort  and  development  in  carrying 
out  the  national  motto  of  “making  the 
best,  better.”  Mr.  Wyeth  urged  the  moral 
support  of  parents  in  encouraging  the 
young  people  in  their  endeavors  and 
teaching  them  self  reliance. 

S.  McLean  Buckingham,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  Connecticut,  stressed 
the  need  of  organized  marketing  and  co¬ 
operative  buying.  He  urged  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  farmers  with  their  Farm  Bureaus, 
which  assist  rural  communities  in  their 
problems. 

Mayor  Mortimer  A.  Sullivan,  of 
Newport,  compared  the  life  of  the  farmer 
and  city  dweller  and  emphasized  the 
dependence  of  the  consumer  on  the 
farmer. 

“Were  the  farmers  to  strike  and  stop 
producing  food,”  he  said,  “the  people  of 
the  cities  would  soon  be  imploring  them 
to  produce  the  needed  foodstuffs.  But 
farmers  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who 
believe  in  strikes,”  he  added,  “and  in 
the  whole  history  of  our  country  it  has 
always  been  the  farmer  who  bore  the 
brunt  in  an  emergency,  producing  food 
and  feeding  industry,  even  though  in¬ 
dustry  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the 
product.” 

J.  Curtis  Hopkins,  Master  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Grange,  also  urged  co¬ 
operate  effort  as  a  solution  of  the  farm 
problem.  “Give  us  educated  young  people, 
who  can  use  their  eyes  to  foresee  the 
future,  before  we  are  swamped  with 
Western  foodstuffs  at  ruinous  prices,”  he 
said.  “Give  us  straight  dealing,  clear 
thinking  and  fair  play  in  our  business 
transactions  and  with  cooperation  as  our 
keynote,  our  young  people  will  do  the 
rest.” 

During  the  speaking  program,  a  dairy 
cattle  judging  contest  for  4-H  Club  boys 
was  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  John  E.  Ladd,  Extension  Animal 
Husbandman  for  Rhode  Island.  Glenn 
Russell,  a  13-year  old  club  member  in 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  x-eceived  the 
major  award  in  this  event,  which  was 
a  purebred  Guernsey  bull  calf,  given  by 
Henry  C.  Anthony,  Proprietor  of  Broad¬ 
view  Farm,  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  “Better 
Sires  Movement”  was  developed  by  a 
trial  of  the  scrub  bull,  conducted  in  full 
form  and  ceremony. 

The  cast  for  the  trial  consisted  of 
Honorable  Mortimer  A.  Sullivan,  Mayor 
of  Newport,  Til::!  Tudge ;  Crawford,  P. 
Hart,  Extension  Poutryman,  Clerk  of 
Court ;  William  II.  Smith  of  Middletown, 
Sheriff ;  Charles  A.  Sherman  of  Middle- 
town,  Prosecutor ;  William  Menzi  of 
Portsmouth,  Attorney  for  Defence. 

Witnesses  for  prosecution  :  Dr.  Franklin 
N.  Strickland,  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Holstein  Breeders  Association  and 
Professor  John  E.  Ladd,  Extension 
Animal  Husbandman  of  the  State. 

Witnesses  for  defence :  Representative 
C.  F.  Sisson  of  Little  Compton  and  Mr. 
A.  S.  (a  scrub)  Bull,  hn„_;’f. 

The  prisoner  was  asisted  by  Walter 
Menzi,  of  Poi-tsmounth,  who  acted  as 
interperter. 

Many  interesting  and  instructive  points 
were  brought  out  during  the  testimony, 
and  were  interspersed  with  a  vein  of 
humor  that  kept  interest  at  a  high  pitch 
throughout  the  trial. 

The  events  of  the  day  closed  with  a 
tug-of-war  between  two  picked  teams, 
captained  by  Wiliam  II.  Smith  of  Middle- 
town  and  Henry  C.  Anthony  of  Ports¬ 
mouth.  The  pull,  which  was  stoutly 
contested,  was  won  by  Mr.  Smith’s  team 
in  two  minutes,  15  seconds. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  21. — Dispei'sal  sale  of  Jersey 
Cattle.  Reed  Farm,  Hockessin,  Del., 
10  A.  M. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 


stein  Breeder’s  Consignment  Sale,  S.  II. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Cbas.  Pohlman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  15.  —  Dispersion  Sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn. ;  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn., 
manager. 

Oct.  20.  —  Gi’egory  Fann  Pereheron 
sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. ;  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
managei* 1. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Ilolsteins;  New  Richmond, 
Wis. ;  R.  II.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale;  Jas, 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  12-15.— International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aug.  15.  —  Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  18-19.  —  International  Conference 
of  Agricultui’al  Economists,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20.  —  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Farm  Field  Day. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

Aug.  22-23.  —  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  tour  of  New 
Yoi-k  markets  and  Long  Island  farms. 

Aug.  30. — Annual  convention,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cemetery  Superintendents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Toi’onto,  Canada. 

Sept.  1-6.  —  Annual  convention  and 
show,  New  York  State  Gladiolus  Society, 
Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  1-6.  —  Ninetieth  annual  New 
York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

— 1 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

Sonie  splendid  young  bulls,  almost  ready  for 
service,  out  of  Advanced  Register  dams,  at 
farmers’  prices. 

Federal  Accredited.  No  Contagious  Abortion 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnnt  Hill,  Mass. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  nil  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  lor  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 


STRAIGHT.  ftllPmcPV  R„|L  FROM  HEAVY- 

HANDSOME  tteg.  uuemsey  dims  milking  dams 

Accredited  herd.  May  King  breeding.  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  COWS  and  HEIFERS. 

D.  K.  McLennan,  811  Union  Bills.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Tarbell 
FARMS 
GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  valnes.  TAR¬ 
BELL  FARMS,  Stnlthvilla  Flats,  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  *.*Fr°D™m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski, N.Y 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 


Some  yearlings  and  some  already  bred.  Also  some 
grades.  All  from  the  best  producing  dams.  All  good 
individuals.  Holstein-Frieslans  from  a  herd  under 
State  and  Federal  supervision.  You  may  have  your 
pick  from  a  bunch  of  30  head  as  I  am  overstocked 
and  must  reduce.  Prices  moderate. 


EUGENE  B.  BENNETT,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  or  for  imme¬ 
diate  reply,  P.  O.  Box  163,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery— 

Best  bred  Ormsbys,  Colanthas  and  Prillys.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  M.  Dennis  A  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Klderwood,  Md, 

I  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

Crawford  County,  Penna. 

Has  50,000  Dairy  Cattle 

Our  own  assembly  and  shipping  facilities  protect 
the  health  of  animals  you.  purchase  of  our  association. 
You  will  receive  service  superior  to  that  offered  by 
any  other  agency.  The  supply  of  springers  and  fresh 
cows  of  all  breeds  are  very  plentiful  and  prices  are 
almost  %  of  last  years.  Can  supply  blood  tested 
animals.  ■ — Write  us  your  wants — 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 

IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville,  Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

ONE  BULL— serviceable  age,  splendid  type;  Dam  lias 
record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  Price,  $150  F.  O.  B. 

SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES-oue  to  three  months 
old  from  Dams  with  records  from  10,500  to  13.000 
lbs.  at  farmers  pi  ices.  Herd  fully  accredited. 

Apply  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale -REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

From  “ELM  PLACE  HERD”— Est.  1902 

In  Females— 1  fresh  3-year-old  milking  10  lbs.  daily. 

In  Males— 2  yearlings  1  calf  for  $  1  00. 

Outstanding  Get  of  Sire  and  Produce  Class  offered 
for  Show  Herd. 

L.  D.  COW  DEN  Fretlonla,  N.  Y. 


f  O  1  T.  B.  Tested 

I  AWC  f  Al*  N3  SfAHolstelns  and  Guernseys 

j  VwWO  1UI  earloads  lots,  sixty-day 

retest  guaranteed,  E.  C,  TALBOT,  Leonardsvllle,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1029,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilt*. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hogcholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
*8.0tlea.  Big  type,  big  litters.  R.  II  ILL,  Seneca  Fall,, .N.Y, 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  CUV 

F.  M.  Paltlngtoii  At  Son  .  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 


Dig  type,  big  inters.  Registered  and 
Crated,  *10.00  each. 

JOHN  HOOP  Lin  wood,  Md. 


HAMPSHIRE 

PIGS 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chaster  Whits  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Mows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4  so  to 
•*■00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheawold,  Delaware. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


6  to  7  weeks  old.  $4.50  ea.  -  8  weeks  old,  $5  ea. 

All  good  healthy  pigs.  Will  sell  in  lots  or  two  or  mo>e 
C.  O.  D.  When  you  receive  them;  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MA88. 


6  to  7  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship.  $4.00  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Cheater-Yorkshii  e 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
oldei  to  WALTER  LUX,  888  Salem  St,,  Woburn,  Mann. 
wmmamm—mmmmmm  Telephone  Wohnm  0086 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Cheater  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  ...  $5.00 
9  Week*  Old  ...  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Ilii.Ly,  Healthy.  Fant  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  HE  SATISFIED.  Wil 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  Lexington,  Maas.  Tal.  04** 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  ift  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each,  shipped  C.  ().  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Maes.  Telephone  4459-W 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  8  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6  7  weeks  old,  $5.25.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  st.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces"  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Bhomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieelle,  loss 


St.  Bernard  Puppies  Re^S 

Price  reasonable.  E.  O.  Carbon,  15  W  inter  St„  Woburn,  Ma„«. 


THOROUGHBRED, Black, Male, Newfoundland  Puppies. 

eligible  for  registration  in  American  Kennel  Club. 
Price  *20.  C.  CORNISH,  144  Ilalsted  SL,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SALE  DLrtUlLL  rur  J*  weeks  old,  *5.00- 

male  or  female.  1  Airedale.  C.  N  YE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TEH  It  1  K  It  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Brova  City,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collies 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  3  mos.  old.  Males  $10;  Females  $5. 
Eligible.  MRS.  H.  C.  MIDWIG  Glon  Rock,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


WANTFn  *  HIGHLAND  BLACK  FACE  Dili 

time*  ILL!  ,  about  one  year  old.  Give  price  and  !•  H 1  Yl 

particulars.  E.  WHITEHOUSE,  Manhaaaet,  L.  I.t  N.  Y. 


Ill  YIIIUVI.  P  W  r  \  rureoreu  nainnimiiiet9 
I  vUilU  X.  It  I.u  fi&.oo  each.  Heavy-wooled 


Bams. 


II.  (.  BEARDSLEY 


Montour  Falls,  \.  Y. 


[  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Panna. 


SketlanJ  Pnniat  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

oneiiana  romes  mares  with  coits  by  side  o’ 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwatcr.Ohi. 


RABBITS 


/'^ASTOH.RKX,  Standard  and  Heavy  weig-ht  Chinchll  la,  breed  M* 
y  ouug  Stock.  C  lermont  Babbitry,  Box  11B,  Clermont.  N.Y 

REGISTERED  Pedigreed  Chinchillas.  White,  Steel,  gray,  BlaHc 
Flemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Rabbitry.Montgomcry  Center,  Vt. 


|  GOATS 


200  Toggenberg  and  Saanens  ctf  ea  p 

M.  J.  MALAMPHY,  Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cumberland,  Maryland 


Conif*  in  Your  Auto  and  g:et  a  8HARPLES 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID  — i"- 

WANTED !  GOOD  MILK  GOAT  yZTST 

ED,  AEGERTER,  P.  O,  BOX  32,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

August  7,  1930. 

MILK 

August  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.80 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68% ;  2B, 
$1.93y2  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  ol 
5y2c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent.  w<!n. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.80, 
Class  2,  $1.80;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy..  $0.38  @$0.o8% 

Extra,  92  score . 37%©  .37% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  -o4%@  -C>J 

Seconds . f?%|  -go% 

Ladles  . ©  .31 

Packing  stock . |2%@  -2A 

Renovated  . 30  ©  >31 

SvFxtrfaancy  'twM 

Firsts  . 35%  ©  -39 

Seconds". . 33%  ©  .34% 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 

Fancy  .  «« 

Average  run  .  *f2 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  ... 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  ..$0.40  ©$0.45 

Average  extras . 34  ©  on 

::::::::  $  I  % 

Pacific  Coast  Whites  . .  .  .30  @  .41 

Mixed  colors  . 34  ©  .g 

Gathered  best  . 31  © 

Fair  to  good . 20  ©  -2o 

dressed  poultry 

Chickens,  fancy  11) . 

Fair  *>  sc-xl  .  'tlf  Jo 

. V.Y.V.  .13©  as 

Squabs,  graded,  lb .  •-  ©  <>%, 

gjg  Ill  wo 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  BABBITS 

-  1K  . $0.17  @$0.22 

Fowls,  lb .  F  27©  31 

Chickens  . .  16 

Roosters  . ;;;  ;17 

4)ucks  . .10©  .13 

Rabbits,  lb . 1o®  "u 

live  stock 

Steers,  100  lbs . .  •  ^xXIaAO 

®ulls  . 2.00©  5.50 

(  ow  s  . . .  -jo  oo(?i  14  00 

Calves,  best  . .  goo©  10  00 

Common  to  good . •  •  |oo@  4.00 

.  8.00@10.00 

Lambs  . .  8-50@l0.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  prime,  lb . ^OtIP'u 

Good  to  choice  . icVn^lTOO 

Stecee,  100  lbs . ■ ;  ;^§g§ii:88 

Cowl  *.  ‘ '. ’•  "•  '•  '•  •  '•  *  "•  10.00@13.50 

POTATOES 

Ya.  and  Md.,  bbl . $125©$2'75 

L.  I.,  bbl . l^0©  ~‘J 

VEGETABLES 

hn  . $0.35@$0.50 

Cabbage,  bu .  150©  300 

Carrots,  bu.  .  4-  0© 

Cauliflower,  bu .  i  65 

Celery,  doz.  . f  f<  j’jg 

Eggplants,  bu.^. .  £®»g  l.nu 

Horseradish,  bbl .  '75  1  00 

SA:-,: ::::::::::::  Jfti 

Si”  hn.M’.  wofe  wo 

^MasTyellow,  100-lb.  bag. .  1.25©  1.40 

Orange  County,  yellow, 

ro-lh  has . 50©  •<•> 

Jersey,  win,  bu.  bskt.  ...  LOO© 
Yellow,  bu.  bskt .  .to® 

Peas,  bu.  ^ . L00 

Peppers,  bu.  . .  i"ok©  o  no 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 4.25©  2.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 4.o0@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 5q|  0y 

String  beans,  bu .  innl!'  2  00 

Sweet  corn,  100 .  4-00©  2.00 

Tomatoes,  Md.,  crt  -  -  •  . 3o@  L-o 

Jersey,  crt.,  6-till  carrier.  .  -75©  2.00 

Handle  bskt . . . 35©  -7o 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier...  -<«»©  2-7-) 
Handle  bskt . 40© 

Repacked  crt.  . .  o'fuS,  qno 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00©  o.OO 

dried  beans — J oiling  Prices 

Mat-t-ow, 100  lbs- 

kS  kidney' ::::: : . TPSiy?? 

White  kidney .  9.o0@  9.7o 

Yellow  eye  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.25@$1.<5 

Blackberries,  qt .  . Y,  J© 

Cherries,  12-qt.  bskt .  L25@  1-io 

Gooseberries,  qt.  •  . . ”.L©  /  “ 

Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  qt . 45©  -25 

Md.,  Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt. .  .  .10©  —o 


Jersey  cultivated,  qt.  ....  .30©  .60 

Muskmelons,  bu . 1.50©  4.50 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt .  1.25©  2.50 

Bu .  1.25 @  2.50 

S.  C..  crt . 1.50@  2.50 

Bu . 1.75©  2.50 

N.  C.,  bu .  1.25©  2.50 

Crate  .  1.25©  2.50 

Sn.,  Hale,  crt.  or  bu . 2.50©  3.50 

Jersey,  crt  or  bu . 75©  1.75 

%  bu . 50©  1.00 

Raspberries,  pt . .12©  .22 

Watermelons,  carload  ...  .185.00 @440 .00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  ..$27.00(5  28.00 

No.  2  . .24.00@26.00 

No.  3  . 22.00 @23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00 @25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 14.00@15.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $1.10% 


No.  1  dark  Spring  .  . 

.  1.15% 

Corn.  No.  2  yellow  .  .  . 

.  1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  .  .  . 

. 53 

Rye  . 

. 75% 

Barley . 

. 76% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHEII 

;  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard  .  .  . 

$0.93  ©  $0.95% 

Kansas  City,  No.  2  dar 

k  S3  ©  .96 

No.  2  hard  . 

.S3  @  .95 

Minneapolis,  No.  1  No.. 

.94%©  .97% 

No.  2  No . 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.44©  .45 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35©  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48©  .50 

Gathered  . 35©  .45 

Fowls,  lb . 40©  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40©  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45©  .55 


String  beans,  lb . 15©]  .20 

Green  peas,  lb . . . 25©  .35 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Exceptionally  hot  and  dry  weather  had  its 
effect  on  the  fiuit  and  vegetable  market  at 
Philadelphia  during  the  past  week.  The  hot 
weather  helped  the  consumption  of  many  fruits, 
such  as  cantaloupes,  watermelons  and  peaches, 
but  the  extended  period  of  drought  threatens 
the  crops  of  many  areas.  Receipts  were  gen¬ 
erally  lighter  in  the  market  due  to  the  dry 
spell.  Apples  continued  in  moderate  to  liberal 
supply  and  the  market  Held  steady  at  former 
prices.  Most  sales  of  ttie  early  varieties  sold 
at  35  to  65c  per  %-bu.  basket  with  some  extra 
fancy  at  $1.  The  first  Wealthies  of  t He  season 
came  in  from  New  Jersey  and  met  a  fairly  good 
demand.  Peaches  were  in  heavier  receipts  from 
nearby  sections,  but  the  carlot  supply  decreased 
as  the  season  slowed  down  in  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina:  Best  bushels  of  Ilileys  from  Delaware 
sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.75,  with  some  at  $2.  N.  J. 
Carmans  and  other  early  varieties  sold  at  50c 
to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket.  Good  cantaloupes  met 
a  very  good  demand,  but  many  of  the  offerings 
from  nearby  sections  were  of  poor  quality  and 
sold  slowly.  Arizona  Salmon  Tints  moved  well 
at  $2.75  to  $3  a  crate  of  jumbo  45s.  Maryland 
and  Delaware  crates  of  30s  brought  $1.75  to 
$2.50.  String  beans  were  in  lighter  supply  and 
prices  were  slightly  higher  than  the  low  levels 
of  previous  weeks.  Best  green  sold  at  50  to 
75c;  with  a  few  at  $1  a  %-bu.  basket.  Wax 
were  mostly  75  to  85c.  Good  Lima  beans  con¬ 
tinued  to  sell  at  relatively  high  levels,  al¬ 
though  the  market  was  slightly  weaker  than 
last  week.  Best  offerings  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75, 
with  some  poorer  at  $1.75  to  $2.  Beets,  car¬ 
rots,  cabbage  and  cucumbers  all  moved  slowly 
at  low  prices.  The  lettuce  market  was  dull, 
with  Western  Iceberg  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  crate 
of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  New  York  Big 
Boston  was  dull  at  35  to  75c.  The  onion  mar¬ 
ket  was  quiet,  but  prices  held  about  steady. 
The  New  Jersey  season  is  about  over,  and  tiie 
bulk  of  the  supply  is  now  coming  from  the 
early  set  crop  of  Massachusetts,  with  some 
New  York  State  and  a  few  from  Ohio.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  sacks  of  100  lbs.  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Peppers  were  in  heavy  supply  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  tiie  market  weak.  Best  Bullnose  brought 
only  40  to  60c  a  %-bu.  basket.  Sweet  corn  con¬ 
tinued  in  fairly  heavy  supply,  although  the  peak 
of  the  season  lias  passed  in  New  Jersey.  Most 
sales  of  100-ear  sacks  were  made  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  with  real  good  Golden  Bantam  at  $1.75 
to  $2.25.  Tomatoes  met  a  fairly  good  demand, 
and  under  lighter  receipts  the  market  was 
slightly  stronger.  Tiie  bulk  of  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  lias  been  marketed  and  tiie  crop  of 
the  second  early  variety  now  starting  to  mar¬ 
ket  is  somewhat  lighter  due  to  the  dry  weather. 
Tiie  opening  of  the  canning-house  season  has 
also  been  a  factor  in  lighter  receipts  on  the 
market.  The  white  potato  market  continued 
dull.  Dealers  and  shippers  are  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  dullness.  The  movement  lias  been 
very  light  during  tiie  past  two  weeks,  daily 
shipments  ranging  from  approximately  350  to 
500  cars.  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  is 
about  cleaned  up  and  New  Jersey  is  now  the 
leading  section.  The  slow  demand  is  probably 
best  explained  by  the  hot  weather  which  lias 
cut  consumption,  and  also  caused  many  pota¬ 
toes  to  arrive  in  tiie  market  in  poor  condition. 
This  is  true  of  the  clean-up  stock  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Best  New  Jersey  Cobblers  in  150-lb. 
sacks  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25,  while  100-lb.  sacks 
have  brought  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  were  about  the  same  as  the 
previous  week,  totaling  28.459  cases  compared 
with  29,651  cases  the  week  before,  and  32.874 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Even 
with  the  continued  liglit  receipts,  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  was  rather  dull  due  to  tiie  small  percentage 
of  fine  fresh  eggs  in  tiie  total  offerings.  Hot 
weather  still  continued  to  affect  the  market, 
and  much  of  the  stock  arrived  in  a  damaged 
condition.  Fancy  fresh  eggs  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  the  market  advanced  3c  per  dozen 
to  31c.  during  the  week  on  fresli  extra  firsts. 
Fresh  firsts  also  shared  in  the  advance  and  sold 
at  25  to  26c.  compared  with  23  to  24%c  last 
week.  Fresh  seconds  were  rather  dull  and 
weaker,  much  of  t lie  stock  showing  heat  dam¬ 
age  and  prices  were  lower  at  17  to  19c.  Can¬ 
died  stock  was  firm  at  36  to  38c  a  dozen. 

Demand  in  the  live  poultry  market  continued 


dull  and  the  market  was  slow  and  weak.  Re- 
ceipts  were  light  but  trading  was  limited  and 
very  selective.  Best  colored  fowls  sold  at  24 
to  25c,  with  poorer  down  to  22c.  Leghorns 
were  weaker  at  14  to  18c  for  all  grades.  The 
broiler  market  was  fairly  active,  with  best  of¬ 
ferings  bringing  outside  quotations.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Itoek  broilers  sold  at  33  to  34c,  while 
other  grades  moved  rather  slowly  at  27  to  30c. 
Heavy  old  roosters  continued  dull  at  16  to  18c 
per  lb.  Ducks  were  slow  at  17  to  18c  per  lb. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  considerably 
lighter  than  tiie  previous  week,  totaling  338,084 
lbs.,  compared  with  488.643  lbs.  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  and  474,581  lbs.  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.  Demand  was  moderate  and  most 
offerings  of  good  quality  marks  moved  well. 
Fresh-killed  fowls  sold  at  29  to  30c  a  lb.,  while 
poorer  stock  was  down  to  26  to  27c.  Broilers 
were  in  rather  heavy  supply  but  moved  well, 
as  consumption  was  better  than  for  some  time. 
Chickens  were  mostly  33  to  34e  for  the  best 
marks.  Old  roosters  were  slow  at  18  to  19c. 
Long  Island  ducks  moved  on  a  dull  market  at 
19c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fine  quality  hay  was  in  limited  supply  on  the 
market  and  the  market  ruled  firm.  Ordinary 
quality  as  usual  formed  the  hulk  of  tiie  supply 
and  moved  slowly.  Best  Timothy  from  last 
year’s  crop  topped  tiie  market  at  $25  a  ton. 
with  other  grades  mostly  at  $23  to  $24  a  ton. 
New  Timothy  ranged  from  $19  to  $22  a  ton  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Straw  was  in  light  supply 
and  dull.  Best  rye  sold  at  $13  a  ton,  while 
wheat  and  oat  straw  were  mostly  $11  to  $12 
a  ton.  -J.  M.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Potato  supplies  are  heavy  and  prices  are  easy. 
Most  fruits  are  also  in  plentiful  supply. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  firm;  cream¬ 
ery,  prints,  41  to  42c;  tubs,  39  to  40c;  firsts. 
35  to  38c;  undergrades,  33  to  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  21c;  longhorn,  21  to  22c; 
brick,  24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  36c;  grade  A,  34c; 
grade  B,  26  to  27c;  grade  C,  19  to  20c;  nearby- 
at-mark,  28  to  32c;  western,  22  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  22  to 
29c;  chickens,  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19c;  ducks,  20c;  turkeys,  31  to  34c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  steady;  fowls,  16  to  21c;  broilers,  16  to 
28c;  old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  15  to  19c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Duch¬ 
ess,  Climax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Red  Astrachan, 
Williams  Red,  $1  to  $1.25;  Del.  Transparent, 
$1  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  weak;  homegrown,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  Va.,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.15. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  easy;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $7;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
California,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2;  yel¬ 
low,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  green,  doz. 
bchs.,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries.  32-qt.  crate. 
$6  to  $6.50;  cantaloupes,  Ariz.,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3.75:  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  85c;  currants, 
qt.,  10  to  16c;  grapes,  Gal.,  Thompson  Seed¬ 
less.  24-lb.  lug,  $2.75  to  $3;  Malaga,  $2  to 
$2.25;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.25; 
huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate.  $6  to  $6.50;  peaches, 
6-bskt.  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  pears,  Cal.,  Bart¬ 
lett,  box,  $2.50  to  $3;  raspberries,  red,  qt.,  20 
to  30c;  black.  13  to  18c;  purple,  13  to  15c; 
watermelons,  20  to  75c. 

Vegetables.— Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.35  to 
$3.25;  beans,  green  and  wax,  12-lb.  bskt.,  25 
to  50c;  Limas,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  beets,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  30c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
celery,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  50c;  corn,  doz.,  15  to 
30c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  eggplant, 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75:  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  20  to 
50c;  mushrooms,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  peas,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.65;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
20c;  spinach,  bu.,  65  to -90c;  squash,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  %  bu.  crates,  $2.50  to  $3; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75e. 

Sweets.— Honey,  steady:  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4:  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  doz.  qts.,  $8.75  to  $9;  sugar, 
lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$16  to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $16;  oat  straw, 
$13  to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $23;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $23;  red  dog,  $33.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent,  $37.75;  oilmeal,  32  per  cent, 
$40.50;  hominy,  $34.50:  gluten,  $34.05;  oatfeed, 
$8.80;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14; 
clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  slightly  firmer  trend  to  most 
produce  offered  on  the  Boston  Market  during  the 
past  week.  Supplies  have  been  moderate  with 
most  commodities  comparatively  low  in  price. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate,  market  weak.  Native  Astrachans, 
best,  $1  to  $2;  poorer  low  as  25c;  Transparents, 
25c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.;  N.  J.  and  Del.,  various 
varieties,  25  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  35  to  75c;  shell,  $1  to  $1.33 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native,  18  bchs.,  20  to  35c;  cut  off,  40  to  50c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  moderate.  Market  weak,  32-qt.  erts.,  na¬ 
tive,  12  to  15c;  N.  S..  12  to  18c;  few  20c  qt. 

Cabbage.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive.  25  to  40c  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bchs.,  35  to  65c;  cut  off,  $1  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.;  Calif.,  erts.,  mostly  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

Corn. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand  good. 
Native  white,  60c  to  $1;  yellow,  $1  to  $1.35 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers.- Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  best,  $2  to  $3.50;  poorer  low  as  50c  std. 
bu.  box.;  N.  J.,  pickles,  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  hprs. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  Heads.  15  to  50c  std.  bu.  box;  Calif.,  4 
to  5  doz.  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  N.  Y.,  erts., 
25  to  75c. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair;  na¬ 
tive.  65  to  85c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  $1.25 
to  $1.40  100  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native  hot  squash,  75c  to  $1;  bell,  $1  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  N. 
•T..  150-lb.  sacks,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  Va.,  bbl., 

$2.75  to  $3. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  40  to  60  bchs.,  50c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cartons,  5  to  10c;  few,  15c  lb.;  %  box. 
outdoor,  $1.25  to  $2;  Md..  6-bskt.  erts.,  50  to 
75c;  N.  J..  20-qt.  erts.,  60c. 

Ilav. — Supplies  moderate,  market  firm.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $27.75;  eastern,  $19.50  to  $25;  clover 
mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
37V*c;  firsts,  33%  to  37c;  seconds,  31  to  33c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  44  to  45c;  white  extras,  43c; 
fresh  eastern.  37  to  41c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25  to  26c;  N.  Y..  fresh,  19  to  19%c; 
western  fresh,  18  to  18%c  lb. 


Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  anil  Mich.  pea.  $7  to 
$7.50;  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow- 
Eyes.  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  trading  more  active. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to  30c: 
clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing,  30 
to  31c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to  77c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  65  to 
70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  !o  52c;  (j  blood  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  %  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73c:  clothing,  63  to  65c;  % 

blood,  combing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  57  to  59c; 
3A  blood,  combing,  55  to  59c;  clothing,  50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.- — Supply  barerly  normal;  market  barely 
steady;  demand  very  slow;  bulk  of  sales,  $9.50 
to  $10.50. 

Caltle. — Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers  fully 
normal;  bulls  in  light  supply.  Cows,  50c  to  $1 
lower;  bulls  weak:  vealers  fully  $1  lower;  de¬ 
mand  generally  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $6 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  87 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  about  normal;  market 
fully  50c  lower;  demand  very  slow  ;  no  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down.  $8.50 
to  $10:  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $6.50  lo  $8.56. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  normal ;  market  barely 
steady;  some  sales  lower  grades  $5  to  $10  lower; 
demand  fair  for  better  grades,  slow'  for  others. 
Choice,  head.  $190  to  $210;  good,  $155  to  $190; 
medium,  $100  to  $120;  common,  $00  to  $00. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 
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CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . 

Medium  . 

Common  . 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good _ 

Medium  . 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . !!!.!! 

Lotv  cutters  and  cutters  . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef . 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  oh _ 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . . 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  eh..., 

Common  and  medium  . 

HOGS 

Lt.  Ks.,  140  to  160,  good  and  cl) _ $9. 35©  10. 25 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch ...  9.85®  10.30 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch.  9.35®  10.25 

IIv.v.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch.  8.75 ®  9.50 

lkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  mod.  and  gd.  6.75®)  7.50 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch.... 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  choice... 

Medium  . 

All  wts.,  common  . 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  to'ch!!! 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  to  ch . 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch . ' 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples  bu  N.  J.,  Ohio  Beauty,  U.  S*.  No.  1. 
-Va-in.,  $1.25;  la.  and  W.  Va.,  Duchess  Com¬ 
mercial,  2 (4 -in.,  75c  to  $1.25;  poorer  and  over¬ 
ripe,  o0  to  60c;  various  varieties,  fair  to  poor 
quality  and  condition,  35  to  65c;  Lima  beans  X. 
J.,  bu.  liprs.,  $3;  cucumbers,  Md.,  bu  bskis 
mostly  around  $2.50;  Del.,  bu.,  poor  quality  ami 
condition,  75c;  cherries,  N.  Y.,  32-qt.  erts  red 
and  black,  sour,  street  sales,  $3  to  $4.50;  liuck’e- 
bernes,  Pa.,  32-qt  erts.,  $6  to  $7;  lettuce,  N. 
Y.,  -doz.  erts.,  Big  Boston  type,  $1;  onions, 
N.  J.,  bu.  liprs.,  yellows,  85c  to  $1;  peacl.es. 
p*->  b“--  E!bertas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  "-in.  minimum, 
best,  poorer,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  S.  C.  El- 

^as  U  S.  No.  1,  2%  to  2% -in.  minimum. 

t0  2*ln*  minimum,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  N. 
P"  »oS’..rBelles'  No’  L  med.  to  large,  $1.75 

to  $2.25;  peppers,  N.  C.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  N.  J.. 
bu.  hprs.,  90c  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bbls.,  Cob- 
He™,  E.  S  la,  and  Md..  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.65  to 
$~.8o,  mostly  around  .$2.75;  poorer  some  de- 
$2.4°  to  $2.50;  N.  J.  Cobblers,  U.  X.  No. 
1,  1-0-lb.  sacks,  $2;  carlot  sales,  N.  J.,  150-lb. 
sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $2.30;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  _Ga.;  bu.  tubs.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3: 
I.;  5\°;  2>  bu-  red  yams,  No.  1,  mostly 

$2.u0;  bbls.,  yellow’s,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $8.25  to  $8.50: 
No.  2,  $5  to  $5.50:  tomatoes,  N.  C.,  6s,  fam  e 
count,  $1.25  to  $1.60;  choice,  $1  to  $1.25;  poor- 
er  low  as  7oc;  watermelons,  Ga.,  Tom  AYatkins 
and  Dixie  Belles,  30  to  32-lb.  average,  50  to  60c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  20 
to  22c;  extra  firsts,  new  eases,  24  to  27e;  near¬ 
by  hennery  whites,  25  to  26c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  liens,  20c;  medium,  17 
to  18c;  Leghorns,  13  to  15c;  colored,  springers, 
25  to  30c;  Leghorns.  18  to  20c;  old  roosters, 
12c;  ducks,  15  to  18c;  old  geeso,  8  to  10c; 
Spring  geese,  18c:  turkeys,  20  to  25c  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  37c;  hog-dressed,  28  to  31c. 


Toms  River,  N.  J.,  Auction 
Market 

(This  is  held  at  West  Water  Street,  Toms 
River,  N.  J.) 

Tiie  following  are  prices  paid  to  producers  at 
the  auction  August  4:  Hennery  whites,  closely 
selected  extras  mostly  50 Vic;  few  sales  up  to 
53%c;  small  lots  down  to  47%c;  hennery  whites, 


mediums.  38c;  mixed  eg 
mostly  29c. 


;s,  ungraded  as  to  size, 


Price  for  Sod 

What  would  bo  a  fair  price  to  charge 
for  2,000  square  feet  of  thick  sod  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  labor  of  cutting  and  transfer¬ 
ring  to  a  golf  course?  h.  m.  j. 

No  doubt  the  price  for  this  cut  sod 
varies  in  different  localities.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  readers  who  have  had 
experience  or  observation  in  this  mater. 


Butter  from  Goat’s  Milk 

How  can  T  churn  goat’s  milk  so  the 
butter  will  be  hard?  I  have  tried  put¬ 
ting  the  glass  churn  in  cold  water,  and 
have  set  it  in  the  cellar,  but  the  butter 
is  not  hard.  I  sour  the  cream  and 
warmed  it.  when  first  churning,  but  do 
not  warm  it  now.  I  should  like  sugges¬ 
tions  from  those  who  are  churning  goat’s 
milk.  E.  A. 

New  York. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

Better  Dairy  Cattle.  —  Dairymen 
who  keep  and  milk  cows  for  a  living 
are  interested  in  increasing  the  milking 
qualities  of  their  herds.  In  talking  with 
these  men,  however,  one  hears  things 
that  are  not  commonly  heard  or  read. 
For  instance,  rliey  say  that  exceptional 
records  of  milk  or  fat  production  by  a 
few  cows  don’t  mean  much  to  them,  be¬ 
cause  these  records  are  based  on  three 
or  four  milkings  a  day,  and  expensive 
feeding.  Breeding,  they  say,  has  raised 
the  average  production  of  each  of  the 
dairy  breeds  as  a  whole,  but  they  doubt 
whether  much  headway  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  in  breeding  more  useful 
cattle,  take  them  as  a  whole  in  working 
dairy  herds.  “We  are  using  more  and 
better  feeds,”  one  of  these  men  said  to 
me,  “and  our  cows  are  better  cared  for 
than  they  used  to  be  ;  but  an  experience  of 
15  years  indicates  that  otherwise  our 
cows  average  up  to  just  about  what  they 
were  when  we  established  our  herd.  The 
records  that  we  make  are  based  on  two 
milkings  a  day.  In  the  past  when  we 
bought  a  herd  bull  we  aimed  to  get  one 
with  a  better  ancestry  for  milk  than  the 
previous  bull  possessed.  Under  present 
conditions  of  the  market  for  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  in  general,  this  is 
about  as  far  as  we  can  afford  to  go  in 
trying  to  raise  better  dairy  cattle,  so  far 
as  sires  are  concerned.  Some  of  the  bulls 
that  we  have  used  disappointed  us;  their 
daughters  were  no  better  than  their  dams 
at  the  pail,  if  as  good.  Our  last  bull, 
however,  was  the  best  that  we  have  ever 
owned,  in  breed  type  and  ancestry,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  his  daughters  will 
outyield  their  dams.  If  they  do,  we  may 
raise  one  of  his  sons  to  succeed  him  as 
head  of  the  herd,  and  do  some  inbreeding. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement 
in  dairy  herds,  as  producers,  but  to  make 
progress  in  this  direction  is  expensive, 
difficult  and  slow  work  for  us  dairymen. 
If  men  with  time  and  money  can  do  this 
job  better,  and  breed  strains  that  we  can 
afford  to  buy  and  keep  under  our  con¬ 
ditions,  I  hope  that  they  will  tackle  it. 
Until  they  do,  we  will  continue  to  do 
it  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can.” 

Livestock  and  Soils.  • —  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  livestock  in  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  farm  soils  and  in  diversifying 
our  farming  systems  is  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  days  of  specialized  or 
one-crop  farming.  Almost  all  of  the 
extensive  wheat  farms  in  Kansas  and  the 
Northwest,  the  Mississippi  Valley  lands 
that  have  produced  corn  and  oats  for 
more  than  50  years,  and  the  Southern 
lands  that  have  been  planted  year  after 
year  to  cotton  or  tobacco  for  a  half- 
century,  are  deficient  in  humus  and  avail¬ 
able  plant  food.  Consequently,  the  crop 
yields  from  these  lands  have  steadily 
declined,  except  where  chemical  manures 
and  organic  matter  or  humus  have  been 
applied  to  them.  Extensive  wheat 
growers  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
tell  me  that  the  most  serious  problem 
that  confronts  them  is  that  of  keeping 
the  humus  content  of  their  soils  up  to 
the  safety-point.  It  is  far  below  that 
point  now,  in  most  of  the  specialized 
grain  territory.  Due  to  the  shortage  or 
absence  of  humus  in  these  soils,  dry 
weather  in  the  growing  season  blights  the 
crops,  because  the  soil  moisture  on  which 
their  life  depends  escapes  rapidly.  The 
capacity  of  these  soils  to  hold  the  snow 
and  rain  water  that  falls  on  them  before 
they  are  planted  in  the  Spring  has  de¬ 
creased  until  it  is  well-nigh  exhausted. 
Rain  cannot  be  absorbed  and  held,  except 
to  a  slight  extent,  by  tight,  humus-poor 
soils ;  it  runs  off  them.  In  the  East  we 
usually  have  plenty  of  rainfall  for  agri¬ 
cultural  crops,  but  here,  too,  our  soils  in 
many  fields  are  putty-like  in  character 
because  they  lack  humus.  With  more  beef 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  goats,  and 
the  raising  of  more  of  our  replacement 
dairy  cattle,  we  could  diversify  our 
agriculture,  market  a  lot  of  grass,  hay 
and  crop  wastes  that  we  do  not  market, 
and  improve  our  soils  with  the  humus 
and  plant  food  that  animal,  manures 
contain.  Practical  experience  in  various 
localities  proves  that  livestock  can  be 
profitably  worked  into  specialized  systems 
hi  the  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco  and 
fruit  belts,  and  that  some  classes  of 
livestock  are  profitable  in  connection  with 
specialized  dairying. 

Shorthorns  as  Improvers. — In  many 
herds  of  grade  cattle,  whether  kept  for 
milk  or  beef  or  both,  Shorthorn  charac¬ 
teristics  are  observable.  Shorthorn  blood 
has  improved  the  native  cattle  of  many 
countries.  It  has  also  been  used  with 
good  results  in  adding  to  the  size  and 
vigor  of  several  other  distinct  breeds. 
Thirty  years  ago  Shorthorn  bulls  were 
used  in  improving  one  of  the  largest 
herds  of  grade  Ilerefords  in  Texas.  It 
numbered  several  hundred  thousand  head. 
At  that  time  Ilerefords  tended  to  decrease 
in  average  size  in  ranch  herds,  unless 
Shorthorn  bulls  were  used  in  them.  Size, 
however,  is  not  so  important  as  it  used 
to  be  in  Western  cattle,  because  the 
produce  of  ranch  herds  is  now  fattened 
and  marketed  in  the  cornbelt  or  sold  off 
the  ranches  at  younger  ages  than  were 
the  rule  a  generation  ago.  Steers  four  to 
six  years  old,  many  -weighing  a  ton  or 
more  apiece,  used  to  constitute  the  bulk 
of  fat  cattle  receipts  at  leading  markets. 
They  were  mostly  of  Shorthorn  breeding. 
Shorthorn  bulls  from  England  were  used 


Other  Livestock 

about  100  years  ago  in  improving  the 
size  and  fleshing  qualities  of  the  black- 
and-white  dairy  cattle  of  Germany. 
Blue-gray  steers  almost  always  rank  high 
in  size  and  thickness  of  flesh,  and  they 
usually  command  top  market  prices.  They 
are  out  of  Shorthorn  cows,  which  nourish 
them  abundantly  in  calfhood,  and  are 
sired  by  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls.  Short¬ 
horns,  as  bred  by  Bates,  Booth  and 
some  others  in  England,  where  the  breed 
originated,  were  big,  upstanding  cattle, 
and  the  cows  were  heavy  milkers.  The 
big  “Durham”  cows  and  oxen  prized  by 
our  forefathers  in  the  Eastern  States 
were  descendants  of  pioneer  English 
herds.  In  Scotland  Amos  Cruickshank 
devoted  himself  for  a  lifetime  to  improv¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  for  beef  production.  He 
developed  a  thicker-fleshed,  shorter-legged 
and  more  compact  strain  than  could  be 
found  in  England.  The  grass,  feed  and 
climatic  conditions  in  Scotland  were  less 
favorable  than  those  in  England  to  the 
raising  of  big  cattle.  Cruickshank’s  work 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  “straight 
Scotch”  and  “Scotch-topped”  lines  of 
Shorthorn  breeding  that  were  established 
many  years  ago  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  still  popular  among 
breeders  who  stress  the  beefmaking 
qualities  of  the  breed.  Cows  representing 
these  lines  of  breeding  do  not  average 
nearly  so  high  as  the  old-fashioned  Bates 
Shorthorns  ,  in  milk  production.  Despite 
the  Scotch  influence,  however,  Shorthorns 
remain  the  largest  of  the  beef  breeds, 
and  for  crossing  on  and  improving  native 
or  grade  cattle,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
distinct  breeds,  they  are  valued  highly. 
Within  the  Shorthorn  breed  there  are 
colors,  strains  and  types,  both  hornless 
and  horned,  with  which  herds  for  the 
production  of  beef  or  milk  or  both  can  be 
developed.  • 

Maryland  Lambs.  —  Some  instructive 
work  in  sheep  breeding,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  producing  better  and  more 
profitable  early  lambs,  has  been  under 
way  since  the  Fall  of  1927  at  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station.  Many 
sheepman  in  that  State  market  their 
lambs  from  March  1  to  June  1,  when 
the  earliest  weigh  40  lbs.  and  the  later 
ones  up  to  70  lbs.  each.  In  recent  years 
these  early  lambs  have  been  considerably 
more  profitable  to  the  producers  than  they 
would  have  been  if  kept  longer  and  sold 
at  heavier  weights.  At  the  Maryland  in¬ 
stitutions  three  ewe  flocks  of  different 
types  were  used  in  the  early  lamb  work 
for  1930.  These  were  purebred  Hampshire 
ewes,  bred  to  a  purebred  Hampshire 
ram ;  grade  Delaine-Merino  ewes,  bred 
to  a  purebred  Dorset  ram,  and  Dorset- 
Delaine-Merino  ewes,  bred  to  a  purebred 
Southdown  ram.  The  20  Hampshire 
ewes  raised  25  lambs,  the  21  Delaine- 
Merinos  21  lambs,  and  the  11  Dorset- 
Delaine-Merinos  10  lambs.  The  birth- 
weight  of  the  lambs  was  highest  (10  lbs.) 
in  the  ease  of  the  Dorset-Delaine-Merino 
ewes,  which  were  the  lightest  of  the  ewes, 
their  weight  being  91.5  lbs.  after  and 
107.7  lbs.  before  lambing.  At  70  days 
of  age  the  Hampshire  lambs  outweighed 
the  others  by  a  few  pounds,  but  the 
weight  of  the  lambs  produced  per  100 
lbs.  of  ewe  was  greatest  in  the  case  of 
the  lambs  dropped  by  the  Dorset-Delaine- 
Merino  ewes  and  sired  by  a  Dorset  ram. 
In  carcass  quality,  however,  the  most 
valuable  lambs  were  those  out  of  Dorset- 
Merino  ewes  and  sired  by  a  Southdown ; 
they  were  estimated  at  $22.76  per  cwt., 
against  $19.49  for  the  Hampshire  lambs, 
and  $18.62  for  the  Delaine-Merino  lambs 
sired  by  a  Dorset  ram.  The  feed  cost  of 
the  three  lots  was  about  the  same  per 
head,  being  a  little  over  $4.  Each  lot  of 
lambs  received  shelled  corn,  peanut  meal 
and  clover  hay  in  creeps,  the  concentrates 
averaging  %  of  a  pound  and  the  hay  .5 
of  a  pound  per  head  daily.  Cross-bred 
lambs  almost  always  feed  out  best  and 
give  the  best  net  returns  to  producers. 
Some  crosses,  however,  are  superior  to 
others.  The  best  cross  for  all  conditions 
has  not  been  determined,  and  probably 
never  will  be.  A  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y., 
beginner  in  sheepraising  intends  to  use 
a  Dorset  ram  on  grade  Rambouillete  ewes 
for  the  production  of  early  lambs. 

Berkshire  Hogs. — Some  of-  the  most 
useful  and  typical  Berkshires  in  this 
country  are  in  Eastern  herds.  At  Eastern 
shows  and  fairs  last  year  the  Berkshire 
exhibits  included  many  smooth,  well- 
balanced,  medium-sized  individuals  that 
were  true  to  the  standard  type  of  the 
breed.  A  few  were  excessively  large  and 
a  bit  coarse  or  deficient  in  quality,  while 
the  set  of  their  ears  and  the  shape  of  their 
heads  would  be  faulted  by  a  stickler  for 
the  Berkshire  scale  of  points.  They  had 
evidently  been  bred  and  fed  for  exhibition 
at  shows  in  the  corn-belt,  where  big,  lard- 
type  hogs  are  still  preferred  by  many 
farmers  and  judges.  Thirty  years  ago 
hogs  of  this  breed  were  stronger  in  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Midwest  than  they  are  today. 
At  that  time  there  were  not  many  Berk¬ 
shire  herds  in  the  East.  Several  of  the 
oldest  American  _  herds  are  still  in  the 
ownership  of  their  founders  in  the  corn- 
belt,  and  now  that  the  city  public  is 
asking  for  leaner  and  smaller  fresh  pork 
cuts  than  it  used  to  demand  at  butcher 
shops,  Berkshires  may  be  expected  to 
loom  more  prominently  in  cornbelt  pork¬ 
making.  A  breed  with  a  century  of 
history  behind  it  may  have  its  greatest 
usefulness  before  it.  Berkshires  that  are 
well-fed  from  pighood  up,  are  big  enough 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  -  HOGS  '  DAIRY 


LARRO  FAMILY  FLOUR  BEST  FOR  BREAD,  BISCUITS,  CAKES  AND  PIES 


Your 


LAY 


S  into 


IGH/ 


Kj/'VJEItY  last  eyy  your 
hens  have  been  hretl 
ta  lay — that’s  High  Gear  Pro* 
duction! 

Increase  your  egg  profits — get 
every  cent  of  profit  possible  from  your  feed  dollar 
—shift  your  layers  into  "High”  with  Larro  Egg 
Mash  and  Larro  Scratch  Grains. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  was  developed  for  "High  Gear” 
performance,  yet  it  is  decidedly  Mint  a  forcing 
ration.  It  has  proved  in  eight  years  of  continuous 
testing  at  Larro  Research  Farm  against  all  known 
eSS  rations,  that  it  brings  mere  eyys  and 
more  profits  without  sacrifice  of  health  or 
vitality  to  the  hen.  It  has  brought  out  laying 
capacities  in  Hocks  that  owners  never  thought 
existed  —  it  has 


changed  boarder 
flocks  to  profit 
producers! 

If  your  laying 
flock  is  not  on 
Larro  Egg  Mash, 
it’s  not  in  "High”. 
D.  Higgenboth- 
am’s  letter  here 
tells  what  his  shift 
to  "High”  did  for 
him! 


Callahan,  Fla. 

July  5th,  1930. 
Starting  with  lOOO  chi  ckfl  on 
Larro  Chick  Starter  and  Larro 
Growing  Mash  I  was  able  to  put 
5X2  pullets  in  the  laying  house. 
The  pullets  were  fed  on  Larro 
Egg  Mash  and  showed  a  profit  of 
S3. 40  per  bird  for  the  past  year. 
The  highest  day’s  production  *as 
91%.  This  was  obtained  by  a 
gradual  increase.  The  mortality 
on  these  hens  for  the  year  ran 
less  than  2%. 

D.  Higgenbothaxn. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 


IT’S  EXTRAVAGANT 


The  cheapest  feed  is  the  one  that 
gives  the  best  results  at  the  lowest 
final  cost. 


Therefore  to  use  anything  but 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  as  the 
Protein  supplement  in  your  Hog, 
Poultry  and  Cattle  Feeds  is  ex¬ 
travagance. 

WRITE  US  TODAY  for  free 
sample  and  booklet. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116  M,  S.  Frederick  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Less  than  2*  -J^rooT— 


k  Lower 

jfe  Price,  on  Farm 

W:  A^r  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 

Geatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  yearn! 

eta  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you  -  . 
UALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  1  Pay  Freight.  Easy  Payments 
Write  for  new  free  catalog  today.— Jim  Brown.  [78] 

THE  BRQWM  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO.,  DepMVI-CCLEVELAHO,  OHIO 


I- ure  cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

.5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75 1  F.O.B. 

10  «  ,  „  *  “  13-00  f  N-  Y • 

Special  Prices  on  Darrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  atid  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  : 
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at  six  to  eight  months  of  age  to  meet  the 
most  critical  market  requirements.  From 
the  celebrated  boar  Longfellow  down  to 
the  present,  Berkshires  have  possessed 
ample  size,  according  to  breeders  like  N. 
H.  Gentry  of  Missouri  and  W.  E.  Spicer 
of  Illinois.  At  about  17  months  of  age, 
Longfellow  weighed  726  lbs.  He  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Gentry,  who  is  still  raising  Berk 
shires  of  this  strain.  Longfellow  was 
produced  by  inbreeding.  D.  C.  w. 


A  New  Jersey  Poultry 
Schedule 

The  poultry  industry  in  New  Jersey 
is  so  large  that  work  with  poultrymen 
has  become  one  of  the  major  projects  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  so  many  details  in  poultry  keeping, 
some  of  them  small,  but  all  of  importance, 
that  a  schedule  for  use  of  one’s  time  to 
best  advantage  is  necessary.  The  Exten¬ 
sion  Department  gives  the  following 
programme  for  a  day  based  on  a  one-man 
1.500-bird  farm  producing  market  eggs. 

7  :00-S  :00  A.  M. — Feed  and  water  all 
stock. 

8 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Fill  mash  hoppers 
and  clean  dropping  boards. 

9  :()0-ll  :00  A.  M.— Two  hours  for 
cleaning  houses,  cultivating  yards,  repair¬ 
ing  of  buildings,  prepara  ton  of  egg  cases, 
packing  .eggs  and  miscellaneous  jobs. 

11:00-12:00  A.  M.— Feed  green  feed 
and  collect  eggs. 

12  :00-l  :00  P.  M'. — Lunch  hour. 
1:00-2:00  I*.  M.— Water  all  stock. 

M. — Same  as  from  9  :00 


2.  Wire  dropping  boards  in  laying 
houses. 

House  early  pullets  in  clean  houses. 

4.  Clean,  paint  and  store  brooder  stoves 
for  next  season’s  brooding. 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  Clean  laying  houses. 

2.  Install  artificial  lights  or  repair  and 
check  present  installation. 

3.  Repair  or  build  new  equipment  for 
laying  houses. 

4.  Summarize  cost  account  and  pro¬ 
duction  records. 

This  makes  the  poultry  keeper  a 
fairly  busy  man,  with  no  time  to  get 
into  the  mischief  which  Satan  is  supposed 
to  find  for  idle  hands.  "  ’ 


M. — Feed  and  collect 


2:00-4:00  P. 
to  11 :00  A.  M. 

4  :00-5  :00  P 

eggs. 

On  a  somewhat  similar  basis  a  year’s 
schedule  has  been  worked  out,  starting 
with  October,  based  on  a  one-man  1.500- 
bird  plant  showing  work  that  should  be 
done  each  month. 

OCTOBER 

definite  systems  of  cost  and 
records. 

new  pullets  in  clean  laying 


1.  Start 
production 

2.  House 
houses. 

Make 


4.  Select 


1. 

o 


the 


1. 

first 


4. 

dead 

1. 

9 


the  tenth  of  each  month  the  three  high¬ 
est  flocks  in  each  of  the  four  classes  will 
be  published.  The  classes  are  based  on 
size,  or  the  number  of  birds  in  a  flock, 
and  the  standing  of  all  flocks  entered 
will  be  classed  according  to  size  of  flock 
;.t  the  beginning  of  the  contest  year, 
which  is  October  1,  1930.  The  flocks 
range  according  to  size  as  from  1  to  50, 
50  to  200,  200  to  300,  300  or  over.  The 
laying  year  involved  extends  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1930  to  October  1,  1931. 

Regulation  report  blanks  for  monthly 
reports  will  be  sent  to  contestants.  In¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
a  postcard  to  A.  W.  Loliman,  Morrill 
Hall,  Burlington,  Art. 


Vermont’s  First  Home  Egg 
Laying  Contest 

This  is  being  inaugurated  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service  of  flic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
College.  Any  flock  owner  in  the  State  is 
eligible  to  enter  his  or  her  flock  in  the 
contest.  Some  of  the  other  States  have 
conducted  similar  contests  but  this  is 
Vermont’s  first. 

A.  W.  Loliman,  of  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contest,  ex¬ 
plains  that  records  will  be  kept  by  the 
flock  owner  and  forwarded  at  the  end 
of  each  month  to  the  Poultry  Department, 
Extension  Service,  Burlington.  About 


do  not 


clean 


young 


Trouble  With  Turkey  Poults 

My  turkeys  were  hatched  under  hens 
and  although  they  were  kept  well  pow¬ 
dered  while  setting  and  I  took  the  poults 
away  after  three  days,  they  were  quite 
lousy.  I  greased  them  with  olive  oil  and 
some  with  lard  when  a  week  old.  Now 
they  seem  weak  and  some  are  dying.  F 
feed  sour  milk  from  a  creamery  which 
lias  been  pasteurized.  Is  that  good  for 
poults V  If  not,  what  can  I  feed  to  take 
the  place  of  it V  In  addition  to  that  they 
get  baby  chick  mash,  charcoal,  little  oat¬ 
meal  and  plenty  of  greens.  One  poult 
swelled  up  like  a  toy  balloon  and  died. 
It  seemed  perfectly  healthy  at  night  and 
in  the  morning  it  was  all  bloated.  What 


could  have  caused  that?  MRS.  it.  L.  j. 

Connecticut. 

If  turkeys  are  hatched  under  hens  or 
mother  turkeys,  these  should  be  treated 
with  sodium  fluoride  or  other  good  lice 
powder  two  or  three  times  while  sitting, 
that  they  may  be  freed  from  lice  before 
the  poults  hatch.  Merely  “dusting,”  if 
not  thoroughly  done,  will  not  kill  the  lice 
on  the  old  fowls.  Lice  powder  should 
be  worked  down  into  the  feathers  over 
several  parts  of  the  bird's  body,  head, 
beneath  wings,  beneath  vent  and  on  neck 
and  back.  Sodium  fluoride  is  a  cheap 
and  efficacious  powder  for  this  purpose, 
it  being  used  by  the  “pinch”  method,  not 
merely  dusted  over  the  fowl.  When  the 
poults  are  hatched  and  Avell  dried  they 
should  have  a  hit  of  warm  lard  upon 
the  finger  tips  applied  to  the  skin  of  the 
head,  beneath  each  wing  and  beneath  the 
vent.  Another  method  of  ridding  hens  of 
lice  is  to  apply  a  hit  of  blue  ointment 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  to  the  skin  be¬ 
neath  the  vent,  not  using  enough  to 
smear  the  eggs  being  sat  upon.  This  is 
more  easily  applied  than  lice  powder  and 
cue  good  application  should  serve  the 
purpose  if  the  hen  is  sitting  in  lice-free 
quarters.  Sour  milk  is  an  excellent  food 
for  young  turkeys,  but  pasteurized  milk 
should  not  be  kept  until  it  has,  not 
soured  hut  spoiled  without  souring.  The 
breaking  of  one  of  the  air  passages, 
which,  in  birds,  occupy  spaces  in  the 
large  hones  as  well  as  in  the  lungs,  may 
permit  (he  escape  of  air  beneath  the  skin 
and  cause  ballooning.  M.  u.  r».  . 


final  selections  of  breeders, 
breeding  cockerels. 

NOVEMBER 

Clean  and  disinfect  all  colony  houses. 
_.  Repair  or  build  colony  houses  or 
Summer  shelters. 

3.  Plan  clean  range  for  next  season's 
brooding. 

4.  Repair  or  build  outdoor  feed  hoppers. 

DECEMBER 

1.  Prepare  incubator  or  place  order  for 
day-old  chicks. 

2.  Move  colony  houses  and  Summer 
shelters  to  clean  range. 

3.  Make  up  breeding  pens. 

4.  Obtain  supply  of  egg  cases  and  new 
fillers. 

JANUARY 

1.  Attend  Winter  meeting  of  State 
Poultry  Association. 

2.  Check  brooder  stoves,  order  equip¬ 
ment  or  new  stoves. 

3.  Provide  supply  of  feed  hoppers  and 
water  fountains  for  chicks. 

4.  Prepare  egg  cases  ahead 
wait  until  needed. 

FEBRUARY 

1.  Prepare  for  early  chicks ; 
brooder  houses  and  install  stove. 

2.  Obtain  supply  of  feed  for 
chicks. 

3.  Decide  on  a  system  of  feeding 
chicks. 

4.  Provide  litter  for  brooder  houses. 

MARCH 

Plan  for  Summer  green  feed :  make 
planting  if  possible. 

Keep  colony  houses  clean. 

Give  laying  houses  a  Spring  cleaning 
Build  incinerator  for  disposal  of 
birds. 

APRIL 

Do  not  crowd  the  chicks. 

Provide  roosts  in  brooder  houses 
for  chicks. 

3.  Clean  brooder  house  weekly. 

4.  Be  sure  to  plant  green  feed  tor 
Summer  feeding. 

MAY 

1.  Remove  males  from  breeding  pens. 

2.  Preserve  eggs  in  water  glass  for 
family  use  in  Winter. 

3.  Treat  houses  for  lice  and  mites. 

4.  Plan  for  Winter  green  feed ;  make 
planting  now. 

JUNE 

1.  Remove  early  chicks  to  Summer 

shelters.  .  . 

2.  Remove  brooder  stoves  from  early 

chicks. 

3.  Keep  cockerels  and  pullets  separate. 

4.  Start  culling  laying  flock. 

JULY 

1.  Remove  windows  from  laying  houses 
for  Summer  ventilation. 

2.  Provide  shade  for  the  young  stock 

on  range.  ,  .  . 

3.  Provide  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 

water  for  all  stock.  . 

4.  Inspect  all  houses  for  red  mites  and 
a  few  birds,  both  young  and  old.  for  body 
lice;  give  treatment  if  parasites  are 
found. 

AUGUST 

1.  Attend  State  Poultry  Association 
Tour. 


th.dt  . 

First  Egg/ 

^  SmBmea  g 


hen  you  reach  in  the  nests  on  one  of  those 
September  mornings.  .  .and  discover  a  pullet  egg 
. .  .the  very  first  one.  .  .someone  is  just  bound  to 
hear  about  it  soon!  No  doubt  that  egg  is  small. . . 
but  how  important !  Important  enough  to  be  news 
to  all  the  neighborhood. 

It  means  more  than  just  another  egg.  It  means 
your  pullets  are  starting  to  lay  just  as  egg  prices 
are  starting  to  go  up . . .  as  they  always  do  in  the 
fall.  But  to  keep  them  laying. .  .that’s  the  big  job. 
That’s  the  job  you  can  tend  to  now!  Just  by  feeding 
Purina  Growena  Chow  (mash)  and  Purina  Inter¬ 
mediate  Hen  Chow  (scratch)  through  these 
summer  months. 

Together  these  two  feeds  contain  every  single 
thing  your  pullets  need  to  build  themselves  into 
birds  that  will  lay  at  16  to  20  weeks  of  age . .  .  every 
single  thing  they  need  to  grow  strong  enough  and 
big  enough  to  keep  laying  through  October... 
November. .  .  December.  .  .  January . .  .  February 
. .  .with  never  a  stop!  These  are  the  months  eggs 
are  worth  money.  .  .these  are  the  months  for  you 
to  make  money.  These  Purina  Poultry  Chows 
before  your  pullets  now  will  do  that  very  job  for  you  ! 


AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  (he  Stale  School  oi’  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  13 
birds,  the  10  highest  only  being  counted. 
Following  is  record  for  week  ending  July 
28: 

Vaccination  in  feather  sockets  on  the 
lower  thigh,  using  a  proper  virus,  offers  a 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  fairly  certain 
protection  against  much  of  the  trouble 
poultrymen  experience  because  of  fowl 
pox.  Certain  precautions  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  and  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  helpful  to  any  who  have 
not  had  experience  with  this  method  of 
inoculation. 

Vaccination  is  not  recommended  on 
premises  where  fowl  pox  has  not  occurred 
in  the  past,  unless  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  the  young  stock  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  infection. 

Vaccination  is  advised  on  any  farm 
where  pox  usually  appears  each  year. 
The  immunity  developed  is  apparently 
permanent ;  birds  which  recover  from  in¬ 
oculation  will  not  be  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  later  on. 

Vaccination  should  be  performed  six  to 
eight  weeks  before  birds  are  expected  to 
lay.  The  vaccine  contains  actual  pox 
virus,  which  gives  an  actual  case  of  the 
disease,  similar  to  the  naturally  taken 
case,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  lesions 
appear  at  the  point  of  inoeluation — the 
lower  thigh — instead  of  on  the  comb  and 
face.  Accordingly,  the  vaccinated  birds: 
usually  are  not  subject  to  swollen  eyes, 
running  nose,  canker,  etc.,  which  cause 
most  of  the  mortality  in  natural  outbreaks 
of  pox. 

For  about  ten  days  after  vaccination, 
there  is  no  marked  effect  on  the  birds. 
After  this  time  there  may  be  noticed  a 
loss  of  appetite,  lack  of  energy  or  “am¬ 
bition,"  etc.,  which  may  persist  until  after 
four  weeks  after  vaccination,  when  the 
sickness  starts  to  clear  up,  and  most 
birds  will  be  entirely  recovered  by  live  or 
six  weeks  from  tin1 * * * S.  time  of  inoculation. 
This  upset  is  usually  slight  in  the  case 
of  healthy  pullets  which  are  not  near  to 
laying  condition;  birds  soon  get  back  their 
normal  appetites  and  may  be  expected  to 
develop  to  a  normal  maturity  without 
trouble. 

The  effect  on  pullets  which  are  vacci¬ 
nated  when  in  laying  condition  is  'much 
more  serious.  The  upset  in  condition, 
like  any  other  upset,  will  usually  throw 
the  birds  out  of  production.  Some  molt 
usually  develops,  and  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  the  flock  is  back  to  normal 
again. 

Pullets  which  are  infested  to  any  de¬ 
gree  with  parasites  should  be  treated  be¬ 
fore  or  at  the  time  of  vaccinating.  Other¬ 
wise,  during  the  period  when  the  pox  is 
at  its  height  they  are  extremely  apt  to 
succumb  to  the  combined  effect  of  the 
disease  and  the  parasites. 

The  area  covered  in  the  inoculation 
has  much  to  do  with  the  effect  of  vacci¬ 
nation.  A  “take”  in  a  single  feather 
socket  is  evidence  of  immunity.  A  ac- 
cine  should  be  applied  to  only  three  to 
live  follicles;  inoculation  over  a  larger 
area  usually  is  harmful  to  the  birds.  It 
is  wise  to  examine  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  the  vaccinated  flock  for  "takes  (scab 
formation  at  the  point  of  inoculation) 
about  ten  days  after  vaccinating.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  batch  of  vaccine  does  not 
work,  in  which  case  it  is  safer  to  repeat 
the  inoculation  rather  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  natural  attack  of  pox  later  in 
the  season. — Locke  James.  Instructor,  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  41st  week  of  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest, 
the  1,000  best  pullets  laid  2,946  eggs,  or 
at  the  rate  of  42.1  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2.2  per  cent  under  last  week's 
production.  The  birds  have  laid  133,179 
eggs  since  October  15,  1929.  This  is 
5.433  more  eggs  than  were  laid  during  the 
first  41  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.— -AV.  L.,  AA  . 
8.  Hannah  &  Sons,  Mich.,  56.25  poiivts, 
55  eggs;  AA'.  L.,  Ace  Farm,  N.  Y.,  53.70, 
53;  AV.  L.,  Farview  Poultry  Farm.  N. 
Y.,  53.25,  51 ;  AAT.  L.,  Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc.,  Mich.,  50.95,  50 ;  AA L., 
Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm,  X.  Y..  50.40, 
50;  AV.  L..  Kirkup's  Poultry  Farm,  X. 
Y.,  49.95,  49;  B.  R..  Old  Pickard  Farm, 
R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass.,  49.75,  49. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties : 

AA’hite  Leghorns. — AV.  8.  Hannah  & 
8ons,  Mich.,  2,170.10  points,  2,174  eggs; 
Lone  Pine  Poultry  Farm.  X.  A'.,  2,010.90, 
2,025;  Codner’s  AVhite  Leghorn  Farm,  X. 
Y.,  1,909.30,  1.965;  Oak  Brook  Farm,  X. 
Y.,  1.833.20.  1.775;  Ace  Farm,  X.  Y., 
1,809.55,  1.819;  Cedarkurst  Poultry  Farm, 
X.  .7.,  1,804.85,  1,888. 

AA’hite  AA’yandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del,,  1.456.50  points,  1,437  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Sunshine  Farm.  X.  Y., 
1,623.35  points.  1,550  eggs;  Wallieeton 
Farm,  Mass.,  1.592.70.  1,645;  Scott  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Mass.  1.481.30.  1.570. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm.  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass..  1.744.05 
Points.  1,799  eggs ;  Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa., 
1.575.95,  1,741. 

AVhite  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt, 
Alass..  1,437.30  points,  1,433  eggs. 

Ruff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far- A -Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  1,022.25  points,  1,091  eggs. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
AA’hite.  39c ;  brown.  36c ;  medium,  29c. 


Poultrymen’s  Picnic 

The  Columbia  County  Farm  Bureau 
poultrymen's  picnic  July  S,  at  Oak  Ridge 
Farm,  Stuyvesant,  was  well  attended  by 
poultrymen  and  4-1 1  club  members  from 
Dutchess,  Rensselaer  and  Columbia  coun¬ 
ties. 

Air.  Alange,  the  proprietor,  conducted 
the  visitors  about  the  farm  and  through 
the  buildings.  Although  lie  has  been 
here  only  four  years,  he  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  building.  The  ma¬ 
jor  project  on  this  farm  is  chickens, 
AA’hite  Leghorns.  Hereford  cattle  are 
kept  and  many  bees.  Much  of  the  farm 
was-  set  to  fruit  this  Spring,  apples  be¬ 
ing  the  main  crop.  The  main  chicken 
house  is  1,000  ft.  long,  two-story,  and 
houses  10,000  hens.  Battery  brooders 
are  used  and  a  26,000-egg  incubator  is 
operated. 

Dinners  were  eaten  in  a  grove  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson.  An  address  was 
given  on  the  poultry  situation  by  Prof. 
Hurd,  Poultry  Department,  College  of 
Agriculture.  A  culling  demonstration 
was  given  by  two  of  the  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty  4-H  boys.  One  judging  contest  was 
held  for  4-H  boys  and  girls  and  another 
for  the  grown-up  poultrymen.  There 
were  also  demonstrations  in  blood-testing 
for  bacterial  white  diarrhoea  by  experts. 

POULTRY  WOMAN. 


Strange  Looking  Egg 

The  egg  shown  in  picture  was  sent  by 
Air.  J.  II.  Barlow,  of  Bergen  County. 
X’.  J.  It  was  laid  by  a  Rhode  Island 


Egg  with  Two  Shells 


Red  hen,  and  the  outer  shell  is  the 
characteristic  brown  tint.  Inside  this 
is  a  firm  shell  (not  the  common  inner 
skin)  pure  white.  The  outer  covering  is 
a  real  shell,  though  thinner  than  the 
other  and  not  inclined  to  peel  off. 


The  World  Poultry  Congress 

Seven  thousand  specimens  of  poultry 
from  23  countries,  including  the  United 
8tates  and  Canada,  went  on  exhibtion 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  England. 
July  21.  At  the  same  time  delegates  from 
60  nations  convened  for  the  fourth 
AA’orld  Poultry  Congress.  The  congress, 
which  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Family  and  was  organzied  by  the 
Alinistry  of  Agriculture  at  the  request 
of  the  poultry  industry  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  object  being  to  provide  facilities 
for  interchange  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  in  poultry  raising. 

The  honorary  chairman  is  Dr.  Alorley 
.lull  of  the  United  States,  and  two 
American  exhibits  have  attracted  much 
attention.  A  production  display  portrays 
a  mechanical  hen  showing  digestive  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  role  played  by  various 
foods  in  the  formation  of  eggs. 

A  marketing  exhibit  tells  the  scope  of 
the  American  poultry  industry  with  a 
large  clock  which  marks  the  production 
of  1.000  eggs  in  the  Ignited  States  with 
every  swing  of  the  pendulum. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  is  a  large- 
scale  model  of  the  Prince  of  AA’ale's  ranch 
in  Alberta.  The  congress  closed  July  30. 


Potato  Dumplings 

Place  a  saucepan  with  three  large 
peeled  potatoes  over  the  fire  ;  cover  with 
one  pint  cold  water,  add  %  tablespoon 
salt,  and  boil  till  tender ;  drain  off  the 
water,  and  mash  potatoes  fine.  At  the 
same  time  grate  three  large  peeled,  and 
well-washed  raw  potatoes,  drain  off  some 
of  the  water;  add  them  to  the  hot  mashed 
potatoes:  season  with  14  teaspoon  salt, 
mix  well  together.  Add  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  three  tablespoons  grated  bread 
crumbs,  and  the  beaten  whites.  Form 
into  balls,  the  size  of  an  egg.  Drop 
them  into  saucepan  of  boiling  salted 
water,  boil  15  minutes,  remove  with 
skimmer,  and  serve  with  gravy,  or  brown 
butter.  mrs.  F.  B. 


THE  hand  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  poultryman  that  I  know 
never  quivers  when  it  reaches  for 
the  feed  in  August  or  September. 

He  knows  that  birds  left  to  run  at 
large  cannot  find  enough  nutriment  to 
maintain  production  and  soon  fall  way 
below  a  normal  summer  decline.  He 
has  found  that  summer  feeding  pays  — 
both  in  more  summer  eggs  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  conditioned  bird  for  the  fall  lay. 

B-B  Most  Productive 
or  Money  Back 


By  Ibuk  Chaiiit 


Birds  kept  on  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash  and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  through¬ 
out  the  year  maintain  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  production.  Bull  Brand  Feeds 
are  guaranteed  to  give  you  more  for 
your  feed  dollar  or  your  dealer  will 
teturn  your  money. 

Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Brand  Feeds 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY 


PULLETS— COCKERELS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

S-  I  0-ntM*k-oId.  Range  g?  >wn,  vigorous  and 
healthy.  All  are  bred  from  our  own 

Trapnested  -  Pedigreed  -  100%  Clean  Stock 
Quality  That  Satisfies 

w  i :st  iLVNsni  i  i>  imh  i/nn  f  arm 

Box  It.  \tlleboro,  Mass. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  TSs.AT 


Tancred  Strain 

IOO 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

$32.50 

$ . 

Barred  Rocks . 

37.50 

70.00 

_  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

_  7.50 

35.00 

Light  Mixed . 

....  6,00 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100#  lire  delivery,  P.  O. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EH  REN  ZELLER,  Prop. 

Unltad  Phono  Box  R  McAlistervlllo,  Pa. 


S  CHICKS 

I  are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis-  I 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the  I 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H.  j 

>L  - — — - —j-==hA 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

SPECIAL  JULY  AND  AUGUST  PRICES 

Harrell  liork,,  $S. 00-100,  $37  50-500 

>Y.  Wyandottes,  $4.25-50,  $8. 50-100,  $40  500 

Heavy  Mixed,  *7. 50-100.  $35-500 

S.  t‘.  VY  bite  Leghorn!,.  $7.00-100 

YYh.  Hocks,  $8-100,  *38-500.  S.L.Wyan.  $9-100 
from  trapnested  stock:  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  M  eA  LISTER  VII.  LE,  PEN  N  A. 


WENEfJf us  CHICKS 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks.  B.  1.  Reds .  $14.00  $54.00  $130.00 

Wyan-Bock,  Rram-Rock  Cross  ..  14.00  54.00  130.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks  Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  norv  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  too 

S.  C.  Reds .  *2.75  *5  00  J9.0# 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5  00  9  00 

White  Leghorns..  2.25  4  00  7  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2  50  4  50  8  00 

Light  Mixed .  2  00  3. 75  6.00 

500  lots  y>c  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

1009!  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKelWj,  Sont  Co.  Peekikill,  N.  Y. 


AIT  A  I  MPT/  Taucred  Strain 

1111/11,11  If  White  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

'C  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  per  100 

CIII  D  1/  P  S.  O.  Reds .  8.00  per  100 

l,nH,  K  \  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

_  **  *  ^  LZ  Light  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

500  lots  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  IOO7C  live  deliveiy 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  It,  McAlisterville,  Pemm 


Dr.  Romig’s  qZZ  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $  8.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  9. 00  per  no 

Heavy  Mixed .  .  7.00  per  100 

100S  liye.  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  19. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BROILER  Slo  CHICKS 

Light  Breeds,  $10  per  100.  Light  and  Heavy.  $12. 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  J). 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties.  Custom 
Hatching.  We  hatch  all  year.  Started  chicks  priced 
according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
349  Main  Street  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 

400  or  more,  half  cent  less. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5, 


Barred  Rock  $8.00-100 
White  Hock.  8  .50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00- 100 
Safe  delivery. 

Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


quality  chicks  *4  kit: 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  ().  19.  100*  live  arrival. 

•I.  A.  IIAI'MCA  KlIN  UK  Heaver  Springs,  l>a. 


PUIPIf C  Da  Barred  Rocks 
UnilllVO DC  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7e.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClura,  Pa. 


“Purebred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7o  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.0.19.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  Jtt.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 


,1.  W. 


PARKS  BLAY6 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  NOW  at  HALF  FALL  PRICES 

America’s  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313-323  and  325  eggs  in  1  yr.— 148 
eggs  in  148  days—  Laying  at  113  days.  Customers 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests.  I^ATa,  / 

°jj 


'Si'.™1  Chicks  for  Broilers  oS'lZVof.  S 

prices.  Allen  llafehery  k  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

$8.00—100  $38.50—500  $75.00—1000 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


PARKS  ODD  rnplfPTU>lc  Chicks  direct  Mar. 
STRAIN”  •1**  3  beauties 

reasonable.  Permit  C-30.  Boyd  Stiekley,  Strasburg,  Va. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers.  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty 
„  All  other  breeds.  Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

a  it  .  o  $ _  83  N.  Beacon  St. 

Allston  aquab  Co.  allston,  mass. 


Ptt 


C-  WHITE  LEGHORN 


Free  range  giown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 

6000  Trex,er  Leghorn  Pill  LETS 

V  V  V  V  ii,  ed  from  our  liigh-produc-  ■  "■■■ID 
ing,  selected  hens  and  raised  on  clean  ranges.  Prices 
reasonable.  TREXLER  FARMS,  Poultry  I)ept.,  Allentown,  Pa 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Best  grade,  hi  ed  to  lay.  3?a-4  and  5!/.  months  old.  For 
August  and  September  delivery, 
and  prices.  FISCHER 


BROS. 


Ask  for  description 

Atlantic,  Penna. 


PHI  I  FT<i  f  or  sale. 

AVhite  Leghorn  *  LUjlitl  J  Hanson  strain, 
immediate  shipment.  $1.25  each.  C.  C.  Allen  Hatch¬ 
ery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Delaware 


S,C.  White  PITV  I  FTC  Free  alfalfa  range  grown. 
LEGHORN  *  vILLLiIiJ  From  selected  Cornell 
stock.  April  Hatched.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  «  BOOK  ®  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling-  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In 
one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book  telling 
how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 
"Mymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  205  If 
Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Maas. 


For  Sale— COCKERELS 

YVyckoff’s  best  stock.  Bought  direct.  11KOA11A4'  It  EB 
FARMS,  Franklin  Township,  N.  J.  Tel.  40  Wjrtnd 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks.  $8  00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

J  AS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINCS  tzs  Per  Hundred. 

m  small  lots  28c  ea.  HARRY  LESTER.  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


225  PIGEONS 


Kings  and  Crosses. 

One  year  old.  Mated 
and  working  for 
squab  production.  Price  $1.75  pair.  ,T.  D.  WILSON, 
Scotch  Road,  Trenton,  N.  ,1. 


WWWVVWAYVVVYVYYVVV  VVVVVVVWY . 

i  Vigorous  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS  $ 

S  which  have  been  started  for  breeders;  also  Turkey  < 
>  Broilers  and  meat  birds.  Place  orders  now  for  first  5 
a  choice.  Clirr'sNen  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass.  r 

^VWVVY  AA  VWYWWVV  LWWWWWvV^ 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

I60  17c  19c  20c 

Prices  are  per  100,  Aug.  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Thicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  A  few  WEANED  PULLETS. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  lOO^i  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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TAe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  16,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  am  sending  $2  to  round  out  25  years’ 
subscription  to  the  ideal  farm  paper.  The 
Publisher’s  Desk  at  the  back  of  the  issue 
to  which  I  turn  first  is  worth  the  money, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  article  once  in  a 
while  that  is  worth  at  least  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  I  am  glad  to  see  other  papers 
following  your  high  standard  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Publishers  of  fake  advertisements 
are  accessories  to  robbery  of  their  read¬ 
ers.  l.  s.  P. 

Maryland. 

We  trust  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  prove  as 
helpful  and  interesting  to  the  above  sub¬ 
scriber  for  25  years  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  for  the  25  years  past.  Fake  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  farm  papers  are  not  as 
common  nowadays  as  they  were  35  years 
ago.  If  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  raising  the  standards  of  farm 
paper  advertising  for  which  the  subscri¬ 
ber  gives  us  credit,  -we  consider  it  a 
worth-while  achievement. 

The  inclosed  clipping  from  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  paper  shows  three  advertisements 
of  money  to  lend  by  an  alleged  loaning 
company.  I  wonder  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  print  the  steps  of  nego¬ 
tiations  which  show  this  company  is  get¬ 
ting  money  from  honest,  unsuspecting 
people  for  committee  fees  for  inspecting 
and  appraising  property  on  which  a  loan 
is  asked.  Nearly  six  months  ago  I  an¬ 
swered  their  advertisement  to  lend  a  mil¬ 
lion  with.no  bonus;  was  invited  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  to  negotiate  the  loan ; 
found  on  arrival  a  woman  in  charge  who 
said  the  company  asked  a  bonus  of  3  per 
cent,  and  $25  committee  fee.  I  paid 
the  $25  and  after  several  weeks,  during 
which  I  had  written  several  letters,  a 
reply  came,  saying  “Inspection  has  been 
made,”  nothing  more.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  no  committee  ever  set  foot  upon 
the  property  or  entered  the  dwelling  and 
outbuilding  to  arrive  at  a  just  valuation, 
till  I  threatened  to  expose  their  dilatory 
acts.  Then,  a  lawyer,  replied  that  they 
would  make  a  loan  of  $2,000  or  a  few 
hundred  more,  when  the  woman  suggested 
that  I  ask  for  $4,000.  Of  course,  anyone 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  the  trickery  in 
the  advertisements  and  steps  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  showing  company  took  the  $25  to 
pay  a  committee  to  value  the  property 
and  the  only  inspection,  if  any,  may  have 
been  a  joy  ride  past  this  place  by  the  wom¬ 
an  in  charge.  Won’t  you  warn  the  un¬ 
suspecting  public  of  such  advertisements 
as  this  company  puts  out  to  catch  the  un¬ 
wary  for  $25?  D.  E.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  other  reports  from  subscribers 
who  have  made  applications  for  loans  and 
paid  a  fee  for  the  appraisal,  and  never 
received  the  loan,  under  circumstances 
strongly  suggesting  that  the  company  so¬ 
liciting  the  appraisal  fee  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  a  loan  on  the  property. 
The  appraisal  fee  is  perfectly  legitimate 
where  the  proposal  to  make  the  loan  is  in 
good  faith.  In  cases  where  the  property 
does  not  prove  good  security  the  loaning 
concern  is  justified  in  refusing  to  make 
the  loan  and  the  appraisal  fee  having 
been  spent  for  the  appraisal  the  fee  can¬ 
not  be  returned.  On  the  other  hand 
“racketeers”  play  the  game  of  securing 
the  appraisal  fee  with  no  intention  of 
lending  the  money,  if  indeed  they  have 
any  money  to  lend.  This  scheme  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  real  estate  broker  so¬ 
liciting  advance  fees  for  the  sale  of  prop¬ 
erty  without  any  prospect  or  intent  to 
make  any  effort  to  sell  the  property.  It 
is  well  that  property  owmers  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  such  methods  for  their 
own  protection. 

Advertising  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  a  “vaporizer  and  decarbonizer”  for  au¬ 
tomobiles  that  Ford  cars  run  57  miles  on 
a  gallon  of  gasoline,  is  prohibited  in  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  J.  A.  Stransky  and  L.  G.  Stransky,  co¬ 
partners  under  the  name  of  J.  A.  Stran¬ 
sky  Manufacturing  Company  at  Puk- 
wana,  S.  D. 

Among  other  phrases  contained  in  the 
company’s  magazine  advertising  was  the 
following : 

“Five  hundred  dollars  per  month  selling 
a  new  patented  fuel  vaporizer  guaranteed 
to  save  up  to  50  per  cent  in  gasoline;  40 
miles  per  gallon  made  with  Ford  cars.” 

Representations  made  by  the  company 
were  found  to  be  exaggerated  beyond  what 
was  possible  of  accomplishment  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  use  of  the  “vaporizer  and  de¬ 
carbonizer”  device,  and  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  device  would  remove  car¬ 
bon,  prevent  spark  trouble  and  overheat¬ 
ing,  and  make  engines  start  easier,  were 
found  not  to  be  substantiated  in  fact. 

The  order  of  the  commission  prohibits 
among  others,  such  representations  as  the 
following : 


“Five  hundred  dollars  per  month  sell¬ 
ing  a  new  patented  fuel  vaporizer  guar¬ 
anteed  to  save  up  to  50  per  cent  in  gaso¬ 
line  ;  40  miles  per  gallon  made  with 
Ford  car.” 

“Ford  runs  57  miles  on  gallon  of  gao- 
line.” 

“Ford  makes  40  to  57  miles  to  gallon ; 
other  cars  show  equally  remarkable  gains; 
increases  power  25  to  50  per  cent.” 

“Why  not  buy  gasoline  for  10  cents  per 
gallon.  New  invention.  Cuts  fuel  bills 
25  to  50  per  cent.” 

“An  automobile  goes  27  miles  on  air 
by  using  an  automatic  device  which  was 
installed  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The 
automobile  was  only  making  30  miles  on 
a  gallon  of  gasoline,  but  after  this  re¬ 
markable  invention  was  installed,  it  made 
better  than  57.” 

“Makes  more  miles  per  gallon  than  any 
other  device  on  the  market,  regardless  of 
price.” 

“This  wonderful  little  device  cuts  the 
cost  of  gasoline  in  half — it  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  auto  to  go  60  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.” 

“Enables  Ford  cars  to  make  as  high  as 
61  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline.” 

The  Stransky  claims  have  been  referred 
to  in  this  department  in  the  past  as 
preposterous  and  unbelievable  by  any¬ 
one  of  experience.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  prohibits 
such  claims  being  made  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  literature  of  the  concern  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Dennison  and  her  daughter, 
Myra  D.  Lester,  both  of  Mystic,  Conn., 
have  brought  a  $50,000  bill  in  equity  in 
the  Superior  Court  against  Page  &  Shaw 
Inc.,  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  to 
compel  the  Page  &  Shaw  Company  to  buy 
back  7,951  shares  of  its  Class  A  stock  at 
$2  a  share,  or  as  an  alternative  to  buy  for 
Mrs.  Dennison  nine  shares  of  "  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  stock 
and  five  shares  of  the  United  Rubber 
stock,  which  she  sold  to  buy  the  stock  of 
the  Page  &  Shaw  Company. 

Mrs.  Dennison  declares  an  agent  or 
agents  of  the  Page  &  Shaw  Company 
promised  her  that  at  any  time  at  her 
request  the  company  would  buy  back  the 
stock  at  $2  a  share,  but  that  a  clause  in 
the  contract  “was  by  trickery  and  artifice 
concealed  from  plaintiff’s  view.”  She 
paid  $15,902  for  the  stock. 

The  clause  which  Mrs.  Dennison  says 
wa,s  hidden  from  her  reads:  “No  con¬ 
dition,  agreement  or  representation, 
written  or  verbal,  other  than  those  printed 
herein  shall  be  binding  upon  me  or  the 
Page  &  Shaw,  Inc.” 

We  have  previously  discussed  the 
Page  &  Shaw  stock-selling  scheme  very 
thoroughly  so  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  matter  again  except  as 
a  warning  to  the  public  against  stock 
salesmen  generally  roaming  about  the 
country  seeking  whom  they  may  induce 
to  part  with  their  money  or  securities 
in  exchange  for  worthless  stocks.  Sound 
securities  are  not  peddled  around  in  that 
way.  Any  stocks  presented  by  strong- 
arm  salesmen  are  subject  to  suspicion, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
before  favorable  consideration  is  given 
them. 

Can  you  give  information  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Midland  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicago,  as  to  reliability?  f.  b. 

New  York. 

The  company  is  not  rated  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  agency  book.  The  advertisement 
offers  tires  and  tubes  at  rediculously  low 
prices.  It  does  not  state  that  the  tires 
are  new.  At  any  rate  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  tires  sold  at  such  low 
prices  as  quoted  are  no  bargains. 

A  copy  of  a  farm  paper  published  in 
this  country  has  just  reached  our  desk.  It 
is  published  monthly  at  one  dollar  a  year. 
It  contains  some  high  agricultural  official 
oratorj",  and  an  editorial  of  considerable 
merit  on  farm  tax  relief,  but  it  carries 
31  advertisements  that  must  cost  the 
farm  families  that  read  the  paper  more 
than  the  whole  tax  bill  they  now  pay,  ex¬ 
cessive  as  the  tax  burden  is.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  are  mostly  of  medical  quacks, 
puzzle  contests,  and  promises  of  free 
treatments  all  appealing  to  the  gullibility, 
and  the  ignorance  of  poor  unfortunates.  Of 
course  the  editorials  and  text  articles  in 
such  papers  have  no  influence  on  taxation 
or  on  any  other  public  function.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  them  is  to  get  the  paper  into  farm 
homes,  that  the  publisher  and  his  fake 
advertisers  may  exploit  the  family.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  extreme  of  venal  pub¬ 
licity.  There  are  other  publishers  who 
are  more  cautious,  if  not  more  honest. 
They  go  only  part  way  and  then  claim 
a  degree  of  respectability  that  makes  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  more  intelligent  class  of  trustful 
readers.  Respectable  publicity  suffers 
from  these  classes  of  publications,  but 
the  refusal  of  farmers  to  encourage  them 
seems  to  be  the  only  hope  of  eliminating 
them. 


New  Use  for  Henhouse 

The  picture  shows  how  the  three  sons 
of  an  Illinois  high  school  principal  gave 
a  henhouse  the  highest  altitude  ever 
heard  of.  It  is  a  story  of  grit  and  some 
building  ability. 

These  boys  dismantled  a  henhouse  in 


High  Roosting  for  the  Boys 


their  father’s  backyard  and  set  it  up  in 
a  cottonwood  tree  fully  50  feet  from  the 
ground.  They  first  built  a  platform  up 
there  and  set  a  building  about  eight  feet 
square  on  the  end  of  the  level  foundation. 
The  house  had  doors  and  windows  so 
that  the  youngsters  could  look  out  over 
the  roofs  and  towers  of  the  tallest 
buildings.  The  hens  never  more  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  The  boys  however 
all  but  lived  there  night  and  day. 

Illinois  j.  L.  G. 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

What  ails  my  turkeys?  They  seem  all 
right,  and  then  tip  over  and  die  at  four 
or  five  weeks  old.  Examination  show's 
the  liver  is  all  light  brown  spots,  more 
yellowish  than  brown.  Would  changing 
them  on  new-mown  ground  help  any? 
They  seem  healthy  and  are  fed  bread  and 
milk.  B.  s. 

The  discolorations  of  the  liver,  looking 
somewhat  like  rotten  spots  upon  an  apple, 
gray,  yellowish  or  green,  indicate  black¬ 
head.  Your  description  also  corresponds 
with  the  manifestations  of  this  turkey 
disease.  Moving  the  flocks  to  new-mown 
ground  or  other  ground  that  has  not  been 
run  over  by  fowls  of  any  kind  may  help 
some  to  survive,  but  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  those  already  displaying  signs 
of  sickness.  About  all  that  you  can  hope 
for  is  that  some  of  the  young  poults  will 
show  sufficient  resistance  to  infection  to 
live.  The  common  hen  is  the  chief  enemy 
of  the  turkey,  carrying  and  distributing 
blackhead  organisms  wherever  she  runs. 
Turkeys  may  be  raised,  but  they  must 
be  hatched  and  reared  under  conditions 
that  protect  them  from  the  infection  that, 
in  late  years,  has  practically  destroyed 
the  farm  turkey  industry  of  the  country. 
Incubator  hatching,  artificial  brooding 
upon  wire  floors  or  screened  platforms 
that  may  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
entire  separation  from  the  other  fowls 
constitute  the  fundamental  measures  of 
safety.  M.  b.  d 


Ailing  Chickens 

I  have  some  trouble  in  raising  my 
chickens.  They  are  all  White  Leghorns, 
and  have  raised  them  from  chicks.  They 
are  fed  on  ground  mash,  chicken  ration 
and  corn.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
appetite,  and  their  legs  get  very  weak, 
also  their  wings  droop.  These  birds  are 
kept  in  a  new  coop  and  on  new  ground. 
The  coops  are  kgpt  clean  and  are  disin¬ 
fected.  o.  G. 

You  do  not  mention  the  age  of  these 
chicks  or  give  other  particulars  that 
would  give  some  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Droopiness  and  general  lack  of 
thrift  may,  of  course,  come  from  many 
causes.  Within  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks,  bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  or  pul- 
lorum  disease,  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  weakness  and  death  if  rearing  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  suitable  and  the  chicks 
are  from  strong,  vigorous  stock.  After 
four  or  five  weeks,  coccidiosis  makes  its 
appearance  and  takes  a  heavy  toll  from 
flocks  exposed  to  this  infection.  This 
should  not  appear  in  chicks  that  have 
been  always  kept  in  clean  brooders  and 
upon  ground  that  has  not  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  other  poultry,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  contagion  to  be 
carried  to  clean  quarters  by  dirt  or 
soiled  food  or  water  from  contaminated 
places.  Chicks  confined  behind  glass 
windows  in  brooder-houses  will  also  de¬ 
velop  the  same  indications  of  weakness 
after  a  few  weeks.  M.  b.  d. 


For  years 

Arcady  Sweet 
16  Dairy  Feed 
has  been  the  standard  with  dairy¬ 
men.  Healthy  cattle — big  produc¬ 
ers — result  from  proper  feeding. 
Your  dealer  carries  Arcady  Feeds. 
Try  them  once  and  find  to  your 
satisfaction  what  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  other  successful  dairymen 
have  already  found. 


Arcady  Farms  Milling  Company 
Dept.  54  Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Lid : 


SAMPLE 


Leads  in 

EFFICIENCY  ^ECONOMY  ^SAFETY 

Convince  yourself  by  writing  for 
our  generous  free  sample. 

Endorsed  by  leading  dairy  author¬ 
ities  for  disinfecting  and  deodorizing 
dairy  utensils  and  barns. 

Use  STERILAC  Powder 

Deodorizes  as  you  disinfect 
Make  solutions  fresh  when  needed. 
Avoid  breakage  and  freezing  dangers. 

Kills  Germs 

THE  STERILAC  COMPANY 
North  Chicago,  Illinois 


Apply  It 


Genuine 

ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG  US.  PAT  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

Kills  Ttvo  Birds  with  One  Stone 


Correct 
Mechanically 
smooth  joint 
of  great  strength. 
Used  by  makers  of 
belting  and  farm 
equipment  and 
millions  of 
farm- 


W.  Look. for  the 
Famous 


jst  a 

Hammer  to 


ers. 


„  Saves 

Belt  Troubles 
Seals  trouble- 
^  some  belt  ends 

in  a  clinched  vise-like  grip. 
“Never  LetsGo.”  Ask  for  “Handy 
Package”  of  two  6-in.  joints. 


Your  Dealer  Sells  It 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed — lower  costs— -more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
161  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry  □ 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
j-j  Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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N.  Y.  State  Apple  Grades 

Announcement  is  made  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  of  changes 
made  in  the  standards  for  grading  and 
classifying  apples  packed  or  repacked  in 
this  State.  The  grades  effective  Sept.  1, 
1930,  are  similar  to  the  new  Federal 
grades,  and  are  as  follows :  “N.  Y.  U.  S. 
Fancy  Grade,”  “N.  Y.  U.  S.  No.  1,”  “N. 
Y.  U.  S.  Commercial,”  “N.  Y.  U.  S. 
Utility,”  and  “Unclassified.” 

Under  the  new  grades  and  regulations 
the  requirements  for  “Fancy,”  “No.  1,” 
and  “Commercial”  are  the  same  as  for 
the  past  three  years.  “Utility”  is  the 
same  as  the  old  “U.  S.  No.  2”  except  it 
has  another  name,  and  apples  in  this 
grade  must  be  hand  picked. 

The  requirements  for  “Unclassified” 
are  changed  in  that  “culls”,  are  defined 
and  are  prohibited,  and  packers  are  not 
permitted  to  place  them  in  packages 
marked  “Unclassified”  except  for  a  tol¬ 
erance  allowance  of  15  per  cent. 

In  addition,  three  combination  grades 
are  provided  for,  as  follows :  “Combina¬ 
tion  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Fancy  and  No.  1,”  “Com¬ 
bination  N.  Y.  U.  S.  No.  1  and  Commer¬ 
cial,”  “Combination  N.  Y.  U.  S.  No.  1 
and  Utility.”  Packages  packed  and  brand¬ 
ed  as  a  combination  grade  must  contain 
a  minimum  of.  50  per  cent  of  apples  of 
the  higher  grade  in  the  combination,  and 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  apples  shall  be  below  the 
requirements  of  the  lower  grade  in  the 
combination. 

During  the  early  part  of  September  the 
department  in  co-operation  .with  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  will  ‘hold  apple 
packing  demonstrations  in  the  principal 
apple  growing  counties  of  the  State. 


Rights  in  Life  Interest 

Under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  can  a 
person  having  a  life  lease  in  a  place  pre¬ 
vent  the  owner  from  keeping  it  in  repair, 
they  having  left  it,  but  still  have  a  lease 
on  it?  There  was  no  mention  of  any 
kind  about  keeping  up  the  place  in  the 
lease.  A.  s.  B. 

The  OAvner  of  the  dominant  estate 
would  be  permitted  to  see  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  did  not  depreciate  in  value,  beyond 
ordinary  usage.  In  case  of  fire,  the  in¬ 
surance  money  would  probably  be  ad¬ 
justed  between  the  two.  N.  T. 


Metal  Roofing 


K  EYSTO  N  ECOP  PE  R  B  EARING 
APEX-  GALVAN  I Z  E  D 

roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

DeDt.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


uilt.  One  end  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO,»  Box  804  Westerville.  Ohio 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  Sc.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GIRL,  white,  Protestant,  18  or  over,  waitress 
downstairs  work  large  family,  year  round, 
village  New  York:  must  be  neat,  willing,  have 
some  knowledge  of  cooking  for  cook’s  day  off ; 
in  replying,  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8762,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  farm,  middle-aged  woman,  Prot¬ 
estant,  to  help  with  general  housework;  wages 
$30  per  month;  treated  as  one  of  the  family. 
R.  L.  INSCOE,  Box  97,  R.  F.  D.,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced,  sober,  elderly  man  who 
prefers  good  home  to  high  wages;  general 
farm  work;  state  wages.  EDWARD  IIINKLE, 
Barkers  Glen,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED  on  modern  dairy  farm,  married  man, 
no  children,  with  general  farm  experience  and 
who  understands  feeding  stock  and  producing 
grade  A  milk;  if  interested,  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Womnn  cook,  30  to  40,  salary  $80 
per  month  and  maintenance;  herdsman  and 
barn-man,  charge  of  and  milk  15  cows;  under¬ 
stand  test  feeding  and  raising  calves;  $75  per 
month.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Cook,  middle-aged,  white,  for  farm 
help  and  care  of  house;  experienced,  refer¬ 
ence.  GEO.  REESE,  Brushy  Park  Farm,  Ed¬ 
dington,  Pa. 


WANTED — Capable  married  farmer  for  per¬ 
manent  position;  first-class  milker;  .$70  and 
privileges  to  start.  BOX  656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  family  of 
boys;  state  experience  and  salary  expected 
in  first  letter;  also  single  woman.  YV.  GRANT 
FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  middle-aged,  single  man, 
to  operate  small  milk  pasteurizing  plant; 
must  be  able  to  drive  truck;  no  liquor;  board 
on  place;  steady  job;  state  age,  wage  and 
nationality  first  letter.  Address  BOX  115, 
Washington,  Conn. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  year  round,  perma¬ 
nent  position  at  Summer  hotel:  state  salary 
desired.  FUNCREST  HOTEL,  Pine  Ilill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sinker,  must  be  married;  experience 
with  milking  machine  preferred;  $100  per 
month  and  a  house  to  live  in.  ADVERTISER 
8784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN,  45,  handy  with  tools  and  repairs  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  also  some  knowledge  of  farm  work, 
willing  to  learn  all;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  good 
home  preferred  to  high  wages.  ERHARDT,  108 
Vroom  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


$100  MONTH  farmer  wants  $35  month;  appre¬ 
ciate  good  meals.  Write  GEORGE  BROCK- 
TEN,  632  N.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 


CARETAKER  country  estate;  experienced  rais¬ 
ing  pheasants,  poultry,  cattle,  crops:  married, 
American,  middle  age.  HOWARD,  51  Spring 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position,  milker 
and  barn-man  on  private  dairy  of  gentleman’s 
country  place;  A-l  character,  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  8737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  single,  American,  age  31, 
college  trained  and  fully  experienced;  expert 
in  incubation  and  brooding;  complete  knowledge 
line  breeding,  breeding  by  selection,  culling, 
chick  raising,  feeds  and  feeding,  dry  picking 
and  dressing,  caponizing;  turkey,  duck  and 
waterfowl;  specialist  in  egg  production;  desires 
position  commercial  or  estate;  reason  for  leav¬ 
ing  present  employer,  plant  closing  down;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  8743,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  by  an  all- 
around,  practical  man  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  farming,  technical  train¬ 
ing;  can  plan  and  erect  farm  buildings,  build 
roads,  put  in  water  systems,  etc.;  understand 
breeding,  production  of  quality  milk,  fruit  and 
poultry,  also  crops  and  marketing;  would  take 
over  any  commercial  proposition  or  build  up  a 
profitable  farm  enterprise.  ADVERTISER  8739, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  48,  active,  handy,  wishes  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  some  experience;  wants  good  home, 
$20  month.  T.  MIJLLMEN,  37-42  Crescent  St., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  with  experience  on  poultry, 
wants  position;  wages  $80  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  to  lady;  well- 
educated  Protestant  woman;  would  assist  in 
home;  excellent  references;  moderate  salary. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8760,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


SINGLE  man  will  go  halves  on  pheasant  farm¬ 
ing  proposition  with  estate  owner,  club  or 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  8763,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  age  36,  desires  job  on 
farm;  Christian,  do  not  use  tobacco,  liquor 
or  profanity;  $60  month  with  board  or  $75  and 
board  self;  life  experience:  will  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  8765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Hollanders,  no  children,  age  30  want 
work  on  dairy  farm  by  the  year:  both  good 
milkers:  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  A.  D. 
OLDENBORN,  care  D.  YVerkhoven,  YVoodbridge, 
N.  J.  Phone,  YVoodbridge  796. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  on  large 
dairy  farm,  estate  or  tobacco,  with  modern 
equipment;  age  35,  married,  can  qualify  in. 
every  detail;  hard  worker.  ADVERTISER 
8768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  of  estate,  now  employed,  open  for 
change;  gardening,  landscaping,  fruit,  poul¬ 
try,  stock  and  general  repairs;  references  at¬ 
test  to  exceptional  character,  loyalty,  capability; 
congeniality  preferred  to  high  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  40,  married,  two 
small  children,  wants  position;  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  extra  handy  at  carpentry,  plumbing 
and  cement  work;  have  furniture  and  tools; 
available  at  once;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8770,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


YVANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of 
farm  boarding  house  by  experienced  middle- 
aged  woman  with  well  behaved  boy  of  11.  MRS. 
A.  PONT,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ANY  SORT  of  a  farmhand’s  job  anywhere, 
outside  New  Y’ork:  money  no  object.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED  by  experienced  farmer,  position  as 
working  farm  manager  or  would  consider  rent¬ 
ing  small  modern,  equipped  farm.  Address  AD- 
Y’ERTISER  8775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  34,  farm-raised,  short-poultry 
course  graduate,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8771,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man.  age  24,  desires 
position  in  barn  work;  good  dry-hand  milker; 
$70  per  month,  board  and  room.  ADY’ERTISER 
8777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  educated  woman,  with  son  13,  wishes 
position,  manager  farm  boarding  house,  at 
once.  MRS.  KUSEL,  Box  104,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

POULTRY’MAN,  single,  desires  position;  two 
years’  theoretical  training,  seven  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  two  years’  manager;  best  of 
references.  YVrite  BOX  42,  care  II.  I.  Pot¬ 
ter,  Somerset  Avenue,  North  Dighton,  Mass. 


AMERICAN,  married  farmer,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  herdsman  or  caretaker;  best 
of  reference.  ARTHUR  ELYVELL,  YVasliington- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


INTELLIGENT  mother  with  two  children  (6- 
11).  wishes  position  in  the  country;  capable 
housekeeper,  understands  farming;  suitable  home 
for  children  and  good  treatment  essential.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  8776,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  farm  superintendent-caretaker,  broad 
practical,  theoretical  experience;  qualified 
every  detail.  ADVERTISER  8731,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TYVO  BROTHERS,  IS  and  19,  can  milk,  hay, 
plow;  want  work  together.  ERHARDT,  108 
Vroom  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


YVANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  dairyman  or 
poultryman;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  on  private  and  commercial  places;  sin¬ 
gle,  age  45,  good  references;  will  go  anywhere; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  open  for  position; 

go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  8781,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I  YVANT  a  job;  man,  single,  42,  experienced 
poultry,  gardening,  etc.;  year  around,  any 
wages.  YV.  KELLOGG,  2155  YVest  25th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


POSITION  YVANTED — Single  American,  a  prac¬ 
tical  business  poultryman  with  a  life-long 
experience  back  of  him;  an  expert  in  the  baby 
chicken  industry;  raising  chickens  on  wire  floors, 
battery  brooding,  latest  equipment  building,  re¬ 
modeling;  an  expert  on  breeding,  feeding,  cull¬ 
ing,  poultry  diseases  and  poultry  sanitation; 
also  raising  broilers,  capons,  turkeys,  pheas¬ 
ants  and  water-fowl  in  large  numbers;  an  ef¬ 
ficiency  poultryman  in  increasing  production  and 
sales;  improving  quality,  reducing  cost;  you 
will  get  more  profit  from  your  investment  if 
you  employ  a  poultryman  who  is  industrious, 
thorough  in  his  work  and  has  experience  in  all 
phases  of  poultry-keeping;  I  can  assist  you  in 
solving  your  poultry  problems  and  furnish  ex¬ 
pert  advice;  private  estate  or  commercial  plant; 
permanent  or  short-time  employment;  my  ethics 
honest  and  truthful;  addressing  a  letter  to  II.  J. 
BOOTHMAN,  South  Portland,  Maine,  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 

_ _ m 

SITUATION  YVANTED — German,  30,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced  for  general  farm  work ;  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  desires  position  by  September  1. 
OTTO  KUCK,  Cinchona  Farm,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


ORCHARDIST,  30,  single,  widely  experienced 
in  both  growing  and  selling,  wants  place  for 
next  year  as  working  manager;  available  after 
December  1.  ADVERTISER  8779,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  30  years  old,  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  8785,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEYV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FOR  SALE  - — -  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADY'ERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Cranberry  bog.  Centra*  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  fully  equipped.  ADVERTISER  8715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  9-room  improved  house,  25  acres, 
barn,  chicken  coops,  near  village.  SCHLOSS- 
BERG,  Callieoon  Center,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 43  acres,  27  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  Delsea  Drive,  a  concrete  highway 
connecting  with  all  seashore  points  on  Southern 
Coast  of  New  Jersey;  excellent  for  roadside 
market;  no  buildings;  electricity,  gas  and  tele¬ 
phone  service  easily  accessible;  number  of  bus 
lines  passing  hourly;  near  churches  and  school. 
JAMES  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  YVestern  Maryland  farm,  120  acres; 

good  limestone  land,  good  buildings,  good 
roads;  cash  or  terms.  ADVERTISER  8734,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  securities,  due  to 
illness,  high-grade  town  home,  all  city  con¬ 
veniences,  near  good  schools,  with  daily  income; 
poultry  business,  salable  gravel,  about  12  acres 
grape  vineyard;  unexcelled  location  and  view; 
19-acre  estate.  KNIGHT,  Berry  St.,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 


YVANTED  to  rent  small  poultry  and  fruit  farm 
with  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  8772,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Southern  Virginia  farm,  140  acres,  nine- 
room  house,  outbuildings;  high  school, 
churches,  lake,  convenient;  $4,800,  terms.  K. 
SOUTHALL,  8  N.  Mulberry  St.,  Richmond,  Y’a. 


FOR  SALE — YVorkingman’s  home,  4-room  bun¬ 
galow,  buildings  for  500  chickens,  fruit,  good 
land,  about  1%  acres;  good  highway,  close  to 
thriving  town;  price  $3,000,  cash  $1,000.  LOCK 
BOX  207,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


50-COYV  dairy  and  general  purpose  farm,  Os¬ 

wego  County,  N.  Y.;  253  acres,  borders  State 
road  Syracuse  to  YVatertown;  100  acres  level 
tillage,  well-drained,  excellent  condition,  ideal 
for  tractor  farming;  113  acres  brook  watered 
pasture;  large  sugar  bush;  8  acres  young  red 

and  white  pine  plantation;  surplus  wood  and, 

timber;  fruit;  attractive  15-room  house,  furnace, 
piped  spring  water;  new  gambrel  roof  barn 
just  completed  44x102;  cost  over  $5,000  with¬ 
out  foundation  and  stable;  concrete  floors,  run¬ 
ning  water,  modern  equipment;  other  buildings, 
ample  for  farm;  all  good  condition;  over  125 
tons  hay  and  grain  go  with  farm  at  price  of 
$16,000;  liberal  terms  to  purchaser  with  suf¬ 

ficient  stock  and  tools;  inquire  early.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Money  making  property  located  in 
Columbia  County  Summer  colony;  boarders, 
roomers,  tourists;  18  rooms,  hardwood  floors, 
every  convenience;  2  separate  cottages,  2  barns, 
poultry  house,  ice  house  and  other  outbuildings, 
all  in  good  repair;  17  acres,  40(1  fruit  trees;  3 
minutes’  walk  to  post  office,  church,  school  and 
stores;  brook  running  through  property  can  be 
made  into  lake;  ideal  spot  for  Summer  camp; 
will  take  a  farm  on  main  highway  or  other 
property  in  part  payment.  FRANK  E.  DUN¬ 
NING,  Box  143,  Copake,  N.  Y. 


MOUNTAINS,  110  acres,  splendid  view,  roomy 
house,  running  water,  electricity;  18  cattle; 
everything  $5,000  cash  security;  or  small  place; 
no  mortgaged  or  city  property.  ADVERTISER 
8782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FAItYl,  chance  of  life-time,  for  ambi¬ 
tious  married  couple;  no  encumbrance;  with 
savings.  ADVERTISER  8783,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seventeen-room  house,  partly  fur¬ 
nished,  general  store,  all  improvements,  two 
acres  land  YVrite,  BOX  97,  North  Branch, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  within  200  miles  New 
York  City;  accommodate  30  to  40  cows;  some 
timber.  P.  JORGENSEN,  1420  80th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FARYI  YVANTED  with  10  or  more  acres  of 
good  apple  orchard,  located  near  market.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8780,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YVHY  SUFFER  city  heat  when  you  can  buy 
fine  lot,  $10  cash  down,  immediate  possession; 
wonderful  bathing,  boating,  mountain  air,  su¬ 
perb  location.  GLENYVOOD,  Ilighview,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  two  farms  of  125  acres,  build¬ 
ings  in  excellent  shape,  witli  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  city  electricity;  4  acres  peaches  and  ap¬ 
ple  trees;  7  acres  vegetables;  would  make  good 
Summer  homes  or  dairy  farms;  one  mile  from 
State  road.  YV  ALTER  I.  CANDEE,  It.  F.  D.  3, 
Seymour,  Conn. 


TYY’O  MODERN  two-family  houses,  rented,  small 
mortgage,  exchange  for  equipped  dairy  or 
poultry  farm.  75  BUCKINGHAM  ST.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FARYI,  152  acres,  two  sets  of  buildings,  large 
sugar  bush,  running  water.  State  road,  elec¬ 
tricity  available,  Buffalo  and  other  city  markets 
near;  $500  cash,  balance  on  long  term  pay¬ 
ments.  JOHN  A.  DAVIES,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Very  choice,  1  -to  12  acres,  beauti¬ 
fully  located  near  Boston  Post  Road;  each 
acre  of  property  extends  from  tidewater  river 
to  semi-private  highway;  extensive  view;  sea 
air;  exclusive;  electric  lights  and  telephone. 
CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FARM  for  sale,  77  acres;  7-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  9  head  cattle,  pair  horses,  trac¬ 
tor  and  all  farm  machinery;  Readington,  N.  J., 
7  miles  from  Somerville;  best  bargain  in  Jersey; 
price  $10,500;  for  information,  HARRY  YOR- 
Y1ARK,  15  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  chicken  ranch,  Southern 
Jersey;  6-room  house,  cement  basement,  bath, 
pantry,  two  porches,  coops  for  2,000  chickens, 
equipped  double  brooder  house  for  600  chicks, 
fruit,  horse.  250  laying  chickens,  hog  house, 
barn,  new  plow,  Ford  touring  car;  $4,000  cash, 
$4,500*  half  cash,  balance  terms.  ADY’ERTISER 
8766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  and  farm  for  sale  to  settle  an  es¬ 
tate;  2  y2  miles  from  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  14 

miles  from  Trenton  by  concrete  road;  230  acres 
in  tract;  about  70  acres  of  apples;  about  50 
acres  of  farm,  about  15  acres  in  young  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  balance  *n  woods;  orchard  has  been 
well  fertilized  and  sprayed  six  times  this  year; 
fruit  is  very  clean.  COMOCO  ORCHARDS, 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-handed  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  YVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  YV.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  switches  made  at  reduced  prices. 
LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 87-acre  farm,  best  soil,  60  acres 
tillable,  level,  stoneless;  well  equipped  with 
modern  machinery,  McCormiek-Deering  tractor; 
27  cows,  mostly  4  years  old,  4  calves,  young 
team  horses,  400  White  Leghorn  chickens;  lo¬ 
cated  near  town  on  concrete  highway:  nine-room 
house,  6-room  tenant  house,  3-ear  garage,  large 
barns  r.ow  filled;  all  buildings  practically  new 
with  running  water;  Kerlionkson,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Place  of  10  acres  on  Danial  YVeb- 
ster  Highway;  house  of  7  rooms,  electric 
lights,  running  water  in  kitchen;  1  20x20  hen¬ 
house,  1  10x10  brooder-house,  2  10x10  breeding 
houses,  1-car  garage;  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  trout  brook,  flower  beds;  can 
make  double  the  amount  of  taxes  letting  rooms 
on  holidays;  price  $2,300.  M.  A.  ARNOLD, 
YVest  Thornton,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  147  acres  in  good  location; 

productive  land,  approximately  50  acres  woods; 
well  watered,  two  creeks  flowing  through;  largo 
gambrel-roof  barn,  60-ft.  gambrel  roof  shed; 
house  and  other  outbuildings;  to  settle  an  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  8761,  care  Rural  New. 
Y’orker. 


FARM  to  lease.  State  road,  Hudson  River 
frontage:  renter  must  own  his  stock.  D.  U. 
BURKE.  15  Napier  Place,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY’ — New  clover  and  basswood  mixed, 
60-lb.  can,  here,  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover  or 
mixed,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  YVIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Im)K  SAJjE — Hoover  potato  digger,  used  very 
little,  ready  to  operate,  equipped  for  engine. 
W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $0. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Champion  rye  thresher,  cleaner  and 
binder,  mounted.  YV.  GRANT  COLE,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
Ell,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  chestnut  fence  posts  or 
grape  stakes  cut  to  order,  any  size;  write  for 
prices.  C.  P.  YVEART,  Friendship,  N.  Y’. 


PURE  honey,  new  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb. 

pail,  $1.85;  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon 
GRACE  YVEEGAR,  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


250  ACRES.  39  head  accredited  cattle,  3  horses, 
farm  machinery,  electricity  and  telephone. 
ADY’ERTISER  8764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $6.60; 

also  wholesale.  WM.  II.  YVOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM,  near  New  Haven,  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals,  or  will  rent;  State  road.  Address  P. 
O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CLOY’ER  honey,  new  and  pure,  postpaid,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  60-lb. 
can,  express  or  freight  not  prepaid,  $6;  2  cans, 
$11.75.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — 2  acres  land,  small  house,  commut¬ 
ing  distance  New  York.  MRS.  J.  KUPPEIt, 
8  Monitor  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fire  torch,  wide  nozzle  for  disin¬ 
fecting  ground.  LONGACRE  KENNELS, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 

I 


for  Economical  Trantportotion 


IT’S  WISE  TO  CHOOSE  A  SIX 

Announcing  a  New  Record  Production 

of  Six-Cylinder  Cars 

2,000,000  Chevrolet  Sixes  Notv  oh  the  Road 


Since  January,  1929,  Chevrolet  has  produced  and  sold  over 
2,000,000  six -cylinder  automobiles — nearly  five  times  as  many 
as  any  manufacturer  has  ever  built  in  an  equal  length  of  time. 
Such  record-breaking  public  preference  shows  how  buyers  of 
low-priced  cars  are  demanding  the  advantages  of  six -cylinder 
design  .  .  .  proof  that  it’s  wise  to  choose  a  Chevrolet  Six. 

And  remember,  these  2,000,000  people  decided  on  Chevrolet 
largely  because  of  the  following  facts: 

A  six-cylinder  engine  is  smooth,  quiet  and  flexible — assuring 
freedom  from  annoying  vibration  —  and  easier  handling  due  to 
less  gear -shifting.  And  Chevrolet  gives  you  a  dependable 
50-horsepower  six-cylinder  power  plant  at  prices  comparing 
favorably  with  the  lowest  in  the  industry! 

A  rugged  full-length  chassis  with  modern  semi -elliptic  spring 
suspension— and  big  bodies  with  form-fitting  seats  provide 
comfort  over  every  road.  And  Chevrolet  is  the  lowest-priced 
Six  which  gives  you  these  comfort  features! 


Modem  production  methods  assure  high  quality 


The  Club  Sedan,  $665,/.  o.  b.  Flint  /actor y 

Fisher  bodies  are  recognized  everywhere  as  the  finest  motor 
car  bodies  built.  And  no  other  car  so  inexpensive  gives  you 
the  style  and  luxury  advantages  of  Fisher  design,  construction 
and  appointment! 

-  -  *  J.  {,  >  .  1  -ii- 

The  safest  car  is  one  which  gives  you  positive,  quick-acting 
four-wheel  brakes — super-strong  hardwood-and-steel  body 
construction — and  a  gasoline  tank  at  the  rear  of  the  car  away 
from  the  engine.  And  the  only  low-priced  car  which  gives 
you  all  these  safety  features  is  the  Chevrolet  Six! 

In  addition,  the  Chevrolet  Six  is  unusually  inexpensive  to  buy 
and  own.  A  small  down  payment  and  convenient  terms 
enable  you  to  enjoy  this  thoroughly  modern  automobile.  And 
you  will  find  that  it  costs  no  more  for  gas,  oil,  tires  and  up¬ 
keep  than  any  car  you  could  buy.  See  your  Chevrolet  dealer 
and  learn  why  it’s  wise  to  choose  a  Chevrolet  Six. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  o/  General  Motors  Corooration 


CHEVROLET  SIX 


Sport  Roadster  *555  Club  Sedan  .  .  $665  ROADSTER  or  PHAETON  Sedan  Delivery  $595  I A  Ton  Chassis  $520 

'  •  *565  *675  £  -  4 1  “&±r.  ■  .365  '™'C,1>  ,625 

*565  Roadster  DelivVH40  WM53 

Sport  Coupe.  .  .$655  on  Special  Sedan)  W  W  W  ( Pick-up  box  extra)  Equipment  Extra 
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The  Cherry  Crop  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


paradise,  for  last  Fall  in  the  open  season  of  one 
week  nine  Penobscot  hunters  shot  nine  moose  in  this 
locality.  j.  m.  hutchens. 

Hancock  Co.,  Me. 


The  True  Army  Worm 

The  common  caterpillar  (Fig.  41)5 ) 
that  is  known  in  this  country  as  the 
army  worm  (Cirphis  uhipuncta)  is 
really,  in  its  more  normal  periods,  sim¬ 
ply  a  cutworm.  The  parent  of  the 
army  worm  is  an  inconspicuous  brown¬ 
ish-gray  moth  with  a  small  white  spot 
in  the  center  of  each  front  wing.  In 
this  country  the  army  worm  is  often 
exceedingly  abundant  and  injurious  all 
over  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Moreover,  although 
it  is  probably  an  American  insect,  it  is 
now  distributed  around  the  world — in 
England,  India,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  South'  America. 

For  long  periods  the  army  worm  re¬ 
mains  quietly  in  the  background,  un¬ 
noticed  and  unknown.  Suddenly  along 
in  late  June  and  early  July  in  certain 
years  the  caterpillars  appear  in  great  hordes,  strip¬ 
ping  the  leaves  from  acres  of  corn,  oats,  rye  and 
other  crops.  The  years  1896  and  1914  were  among 
the  recent  serious  army  worm  years,  when  the  cater¬ 
pillars  were  abundant  and  injurious  over  much  of 
the  Eastern  United  States.  If  the  army  worm  main¬ 
tains  its  reputation  we  will  be  due  another  visitation 
from  it  before  long.  Just  what  the  conditions  are 
that  bring  about  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  caterpillars  of  this  insect  is  not  known.  Some 
think  a  cold  backward  Spring  is  conducive  to  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  army  worm.  Some  observers  believe 
“that  the  moths  at  times  fly  in  great  numbers  for 
many  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  alight  in  a  body  to  deposit  their  eggs  at  some 
place  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  offspring. 
This  habit  may  explain  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  insect  in  areas  where  there  are  no  general  in¬ 
festations  of  army  worms.  Certainly  one  of  tin; 
factors  that  contributes  to  an  outbreak  of  these 
worms  is  the  scarcity  of  its  natural  enemies.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  the  caterpillars  of  the  army-worm  moth  are 
attacked  by  several  parasites  and  at  least  one  bac¬ 
terial  disease,  and  when  the  army  worms  are  in 
abundance  blackbirds,  thrushes,  catbirds,  robins, 
larks  and  even  English  sparrows  feed  on  the  cater- 


Why  Army  Worms? 


A  NEWSPAPER  tale  comes  out  of  the  West  de¬ 
scribing  a  visitation  of  hordes  of  caterpillars 
equipped  with  “saw-tails”  with  which  they  are  de¬ 
stroying  the  vegetation  and  devastating  the  country. 
Of  course  someone  drew  upon  his  imagination  in 
order  to  spin  a  fine  story  and  startle  a  sleepy  world. 
It  turns  out  that  the  caterpillars  in  question  were 
those  of  a  common  moth  known  as  the  white-lined 
Sphinx  moth,  whose  caterpillars  are  often  found 
here  in  the  East  on  apple,  grape,  purslane  and  many 
low-growing  plants.  The  green  to  black  spotted 
caterpillars  are  about  three  inches  long  when  grown 
and,  like  many  other  Sphinx  caterpillars,  have  near 
the  end  of  the  body  a  slender  pointed  tail-like  ap¬ 
pendage  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long  (Fig.  496).  This  “horn”  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless,  for  it  is  not  provided 
with  a  sting,  cannot  act  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  to  destroy  plants,  and 
its  use  is  an  unsolved  riddle.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  curious  little  appendage 
furnished  a  handle  for  a  story  of  vast 
devastating  hordes  of  mysteriously  ap¬ 
pearing  caterpillars  with  “saw-tails.” 
Thus  does  superstition  find  something 
on  which  to  rise,  spread  and  establish 
itself.  But  “why,”  someone  asks,  “did 
these  queer  caterpillars  suddenly  ap¬ 
pear  in  such  armies  marching  over  the 
ground?”  The  answer,  which  is  sim¬ 
ple,  explains  readily  an  apparent  my¬ 
stery,  and  at  the  same  time  contributes 
to  an  explanation  of  the  “why”  of  army 
worms. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Frandsen  of  Utah, 
gave  me  the  key  to  the  situation.  lie 
explained  that  Utah  experienced  this 
season  a  cool  rainy  Spring  which 
brought  forth  an  unusual  abundance 
of  desert  vegetation,  which  attracted 
the  moths,  and  upon  which  they  laid  a 
great  number  of  eggs,  perhaps  with  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  here  was  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  provide  for  the 
increase  of  the  family.  The  abundance 
of  vegetation  had  hidden  the  large 
numbers  of  caterpillars  actually  pres¬ 
ent,  and  they  had  escaped  notice.  The 
cool  wet  period,  however,  was  suddenly 
followed  by  hot,  dry  Summer  days, 
during  which  the  vegetation  quickly 
withered  and  died.  Deprived  of  suste¬ 
nance,  the  caterpillars,  stimulated  by 
the  urge  for  food,  became  active,  and 
began  crawling  over  the  ground  in 
search  of  further  supplies  of  green 
vegetation.  Thus  the  unseen  and 
therefore  unknown  caterpillars  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  an  army  of  “worms,” 
fit  creatures  for  the  realm  of  myste¬ 
rious  phenomena. 


DRIVE  through  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
during  the  cherry  season  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  “pie  timber” 
would  be  plentiful  next  Winter,  if 
the  size  of  the  crop  is  any  criterion. 
This  county  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  midway  between  Rochester 
and  Oswego,  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  big  crops  of  apples,  and  1930  finds  cherries  run¬ 
ning  a  close  second,  especially  in  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  near  the  lake.  The  crop  is  the  largest  in  11 
years,  when  the  yield  for  the  county  was  tabulated 
•it  22.809  bushels.  The  set  perhaps  is  no  larger  than 
in  1919,  but  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  trees  will 
make  the  total  j)roduction  much  larger. 

Not  until  about  lb  years  ago  did  the  farmers  cast 
a  speculative  eye  towards  the  growing  of  cherries, 
commercially ;  since  then  many  plantings  have  been 
made,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  trees  to  one  or¬ 
chard  of  over  2b0  acres.  Orchards  of  25  and  35 
acres  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  These  are  sour  cher¬ 
ries  ;  sweets  are  grown,  though  in  lesser  quantities. 

The  trees  receive  every  care;  clean 
cultivation  is  practiced  and  the  trees 
thoroughly  sprayed.  One  grower  who 
sets  the  pace  for  his  neighbors  sprayed 
10  times.  The  Wayne  County  Farm 
Bureau  issues  timely  and  reliable 
spray  information,  and  co-operates 
closely  with  both  the  grower  and  the 
packer,  so  those  who  follow  the  advice 
have  little  or  no  trouble  from  maggot 
infestation.  State  inspectors  supervise 
the  inspection  at  the  main  receiving- 
plants,  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  un¬ 
sprayed  fruit  or  “bootlegging”  from 
one  plant  to  another.  The  public  lias 
been  so  well  educated  to  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  thorough  spraying  it  will  not 
buy  fruit  if  not  free  from  worms. 

Varieties  grown  are  Early  Richmond, 

Montmorency  and  Late  English  Morel- 
lo ;  by  far  the  largest  acreage  is  the 
Montmorency.  The  fruit  is  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  trees  until  long  after  the 
uninitiated  would  declare  them  to  be 
“dead  ripe”  and  are  picked  without 
stems.  If  picked  too  soon,  the  pit  will 
leave  the  cherry  with  the  stem ;  by 
hanging  longer  the  fruit  is  much  sweet¬ 
er,  the  juice  is  retained  a  great  deal 
better  and  the  weight  increase  is  large. 

Pickers  are  paid  a  cent  and  a  half 
a  pound  for  picking  and  many  make 
good  wages.  School  girls  and  boys, 
men  and  women,  all  find  profitable  em¬ 
ployment,  and  many  a  future  lawyer 
and  high  school  principal  is  gathering 
in  the  money  while  the  gathering  is 
good. 

Prices  received  for  the  fruit  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  ;  five  cents  is  the  prevailing 
price,  though  some  have  signed  a  five- 
year  contract  at  six  cents.  Four  is  the 
bottom  price.  Prices  have  to  be  good 
in  order  that  those  two  elusive  ends 
may  meet ;  spraying,  fertilizers  and 
care,  not  to  mention  the  picking,  make 
cherries  an  expensive  crop  to  grow 
Commercially. 

For  years  the  crop  was  tinned  and 
sold  that  way,  but  of  late  a  new  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  developed.  The  cherries, 
with  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  ai'e 
frozen  in  barrels,  and  kept  that  way 
until  they  reach  the  pie-makers.  This 
year  they  are  being  frozen  in  smaller 
containers,  more  suited  to  family  trade. 

A  by-product  that  is  in  great  demand 
is  cherry  cider,  sold  at  roadside  stands 
and  in  barrels  also. 

Compared  with  the  sour  cherry,  the 
sweet  cherry  crop  is  a  negligible  quan¬ 
tity.  Owing  to  the  fact  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  grow,  is  a  poor  keeper  and 
cannot  be  cold-packed,  it  will  probably 
never  rival  the  sour  as  a  money-maker. 

This  year,  however,  sweet  cherries  are 
being  dressed  up  and  emerge  as  mar¬ 
aschino  cherries.  The  making  of  mar¬ 
aschinos  has  been  largely  a  European 
monopoly,  but  this  year  an  expert  is  in  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty  treating  cherries  by  a  secret  process,  and  they 
emerge  maraschinos. 

No  record  has  been  made  of  the  size  of  the  crop, 
as  it  is  still  in  process  of  being  gathered,  but  no 
doubt  it  will  be  large.  Some  prophesy  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  being  largely  overdone ;  others  are  more 
optimistic.  Whether  growers  have  kept  pace  or 
exceeded  the  demand  of  the  cherry-packing  industry, 
which  has  steadily  increased  the  past  few  years,  is 
problematical. 


The  Blueberry  Season  Has  Arrived 

THIS  has  been  a  remarkably  forward  season  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  The  hot  weather 
and  splendid  showers  frequently  that  kept  the  soil 
moist  have  advanced  vegetation  of  all  kinds  at  least 
two  weeks.  We  have  had  some  nice  hay  weather, 
and  many  farmers  have  finished  harvesting  this 
crop  which  is  about  an  average  one. 

Just  now  the  interest  of  many  who  have  blueberry 
tracts  is  centered  on  that  industry.  They  have  been 
looking  for  an  agent  along  to  buy  their  blueberries 
on  the  bushes  as  was  the  case  last  year,  and  they 
have  learned  that  blueberries  are  only  S1/}  cents  a 


By  Cora  H.  Ransley 

pound.  Last  year  canners  paid  7%  cents  per  pound. 
For  the  past  four  years  the  blueberry  industry  has 
developed  to  quite  an  extent  in  this  county,  and  a 
canning  factory  was  started  in  this  town  which  has 
done  a  good  business.  What  patronage  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  this  year  it  is  hard  to  foretell.  Rakers  are 
paid  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  and  rake  from 
six  to  ten  bushels  a  day.  We  heard  of  one  woman  in 
Washington  County  who  raked  16  bushels  a  day. 

Blueberries  seem  to  flourish  where  nothing  else 
will  grow,  and  need  no  fertilizing.  Every  other  year 
or  two  the  ground  has  to  be  grubbed  of  bushes,  and 
a  light  layer  of  cheap  hay  or  straw  spread  over  it 
to  insure  a  good  burn.  The  land  is  burned  over 
quite  early  in  the  Spring.  Blueberries  on  the  bushes 
are  sold  for  .$50  or  more  per  acre,  which  gives  a 
good  profit  for  the  labor  expended. 

The  Summer  tourist  business  is  at  its  height  just 
now  and  hundreds  of  cars  pass  here  daily  on  this 


4  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry  Tree.  Fig.  494 

trxxnk  line  from  Bangor  to  Bar  Harbor.  Hancock 
County  is  a  great  place  for  Summer  resorts,  and 
Summer  residences  are  scattered  all  along  the  coast. 

A  $10,000,000  paper  mill  is  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction  at  the  head  of  Penobscot  River,  and  elec¬ 
tricity  to  run  it  will  be  conveyed  nearly  100  miles 
from  the  immense  water  power  at  Bingham  on  the 
Kennebec  River. 

There  is  some  good  tillage  on  this  high  ridge. 
Penobscot  has  as  excellent  tillage  land  as  Maine  af¬ 
fords  and,  stretching  away  southwest  and  north 
into  different  counties,  mountains,  forests,  rivers  and 
lakes  appear,  making  a  scenic  view  unsurpassed  in 
Maine. 

Along  this  highway  may  be  seen  some  well-pre¬ 
served  houses  more  than  100  years  old  made  of 
primitive  lumber  such  as  we  do  not  find  today,  and 
the  interior  finish  of  those  hoixses  shows  a  skilled 
carpentry  unsurpassed  in  these  modern  times. 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Bluehill  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  tixrkey  farm  in  Maine.  Last  year 
I  saw  4,500  turkeys  in  one  enclosure  with  axx  esti¬ 
mated  value  when  marketed  of  nearly  $30,000.  The 
man  who  manages  this  farm  is  said  to  be  an  expert 
in  tui'key  raising. 

I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  this  is  the  hunters’ 
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pillars.  Thus,  it  usually  happens  that  the  army 
worms  are  so  depleted  in  numbers  by  their  natural 
enemies  that  they  are  not  able  to  stage  a  ‘•come¬ 
back”  for  several  years.  Records  show  that  we 
rarely  have  an  outbreak  of  army  worms  during  two 

Here  in  the  North  the  Winter  is  passed  by  the 
partly-grown  army  worms.  These  are  so  few  that 
they  are  seldom  noticed.  In  the  Spring  these  cater¬ 
pillars  feed  on  the  grasses  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
become  grown  in  May  and  transform  to  moths,  each 
of  which  may  lay  several  hundred  eggs.  If  all  of 
these  eggs  hatch  into  caterpillars,  and  all  of  the 
caterpillars  live,  then  there  will  be  an  outbreak  of 
the  army  worms ;  for  when  the  thousands  of  cater¬ 
pillars  devour  the  food  in  the  fields  where  the  eggs 
were  laid  they  will  all  march  in  an  army  to  new 
fields  of  fresh  food. 

Control 

Since  no  one  can  tell  when  army  worms  are  going 
to  appear  it  is  well  to  be  somewhat  prepared  for 
them,  and  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  check  their 
ravages.  As  soon  as  an  army  of  the  worms  is  seen 
marching  toward  a  field  of  oats  or  corn,  one  or 
more  furrows  well  spaced  should  be  plowed  along 
the  field  with  the  perpendicular  side  of  each  furrow 
toward  the  field  to  be  protected.  The  “worms”  will 
not  be  able  to  climb  up  the  straight  side  of  a  furrow 
and  will  fall  back  on  the  bottom.  If  deep  holes  are 
dug  at  intervals  along  the  bottom  of  each  furrow 
thousands  of  the  caterpillars  will  crawl  into  them, 
where  they  may  be  killed  with  kerosene  or  by  burn¬ 
ing  dry  straw  scattered  along  the 
farmers  drag  a  short  log  up  and 
in  order  to  destroy  the  “worms.” 

A  final  method  of  destroying  the  army  worms  is 
by  the  use  of  poison  bait,  consisting  of  25  lbs.  of 
bran  and  1*4  lbs.  of  white  arsenic  or  1  lb.  of  Paris 
green  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  moistened  by  add¬ 
ing  about  12  quarts  of  water  containing  two  quarts 
of  cheap  molasses. 

The  mash  should  not  be  sloppy,  but  moist  enough 
so  that  it  will  hold  together  nicely.  The  bait  should 
be  sown  broadcast  in  liberal  quantities  over  the 
fields  where  the  army  worms  are  feeding,  and  also 
scattered  along  in  front  of  the  marching  “worms” 
in  noticeable  quantities,  so  that  the  caterpillars  will 
stop  and  feed  on  it.  glenn  w.  herbick. 
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sent  in  specimens  of  the  disease  to  the 
fessor  May  suspected  the  trouble  was 
the  Dutch  elm  disease.  He  sent  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  disease  to  Dr.  Buisman  of 
Harvard  Arboretum,  who  had  formerly 
been  connected  with  the  fight  against 
the  disease  in  Europe.  After  culturing 
the  disease  both  May  and  Buisman 
identified  it  as  the  Dutch  elm  disease. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
a  general  wilting  and  yellowing  of  the 
leaves,  the  trees  at  first  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  they  sometimes  have  during  a 
prolonged  drought.  The  trees  finally 
die.  Cutting  through  a  diseased  limb 
a  brown  discoloration  of  the  wood  will 
be  observed  around  the  circle  marking 
the  annual  growth. 

The  elm  has  been  widely  used  as  a 
shade  tree  around  residences  and  for 
street  and  park  planting  all  over  Ohio 
and  other  Midwest  and  Eastern  States. 
So  far  as  is  known  no  variety  of  elms 
is  immune. 

No  remedy  has  been  discovered.  The 
only  treatment  suggested  is  to  burn  up 
the  entire  tree  including  the  roots. 
Just  how  rapidly  the  disease  may 


station,  Pro¬ 


spread  or  how  it  found  its  way  to  Ohio  is  not  known. 
In  Europe  the  disease  has  spread  from  Holland  to 
parts  of  France  and  Germany  and  perhaps  other 
countries.  c.  w.  ei.lenwood. 


D 


Longevity  of  Small  Fruits 

URING  last  Winter  and  Spring  1  received  sev¬ 
eral  inquiries  as  to  the  longevity  of  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries  and  other  fruits.  I  found 
that  generally  the  inquirer's  idea  as  to  the  number 
of  years  that  fruit  would  grow  and  produce  a  fair 
crop  was  far  short  of  my  experience  and  that  of 
others  who  had  been  giving  fruits  attention. 

I  lived  with  my  grandfather  in  England  from  1S64 
until  1872.  As  a  boy,  there  was  a  large  gooseberry 


The  Common  Army  Worm.  Fig.  495 

bush  producing  annually  good  crops  of  a  large  gold¬ 
en  variety.  It  was  a  common  pastime  for  me  to  lie 
under  the  bush  and  pick  the  fruits.  In  the  Summer 
of  1912  (40  years  from  the  time  I  left  there)  I 
visited  the  old  home  garden  and  found  the  same  old 
bush  showing  some  fruit.  A  few  years  ago  I  called 
upon  a  veteran  fruit-grower  living  north  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  that  day  his  gang  of  pickers  were 
busy  in  a  considerable  patch  of  Erie  blackberries.  I 
commented  upon  the  crop,  the  healthy  appearance  of 
the  bushes,  etc.,  and  was  informed  by  the  grower 
that  the  crop  then  being  harvested  was  the  thirty- 
sixth  he  had  taken  off  the  field. 

Last  year  I  mowed  down  and  plowed  up  a  field 
of  Columbian  that  had  given  16  crops  of  fruit  (the 
twelfth  crop  being  the  largest),  and  in  addition 


Grimm  Better  than  Common  Alfalfa 

IN  THIS  picture  the  larger  haycock  was  harvested 
from  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  of  Grimm  Alfalfa. 
The  small  cock  was  harvested  from  an  equal  area 
of  common  Alfalfa.  The  two  kinds  were  planted  in 
strips  side  by  side  in  a  field  that  was  treated  uni¬ 
formly  aside  from  planting  different  kinds  of  seed. 

Any  ordinary  observer  would  have  said  that  the 
common  Alfalfa  produced  a  fine  crop,  although  the 
total  yield  in  two  cuttings  last  year  was  more  than 
a  ton  per  acre  less  than  the  total  yield  of  two  cut¬ 
tings  on  the  Grimm  plot.  The  only  fair  way  to 
compare  the  Grimm  with  the  common  Alfalfa  is  to 
plant  strips  side  by  side  on  uniform  soil  and  har¬ 
vest  and  weigh  the  area  carefully. 

The  field  where  this  test  was  conducted  was  on 
the  farm  of  Merritt  Elwell  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  soil  was  well-drained  gravelly  loam.  The  test 
was  planted  in  June,  1928.  The  Winter  of  1929  was 
a  light  one,  and  all  of  the  Alfalfa  came  through  the 
Winter  in  good  condition.  Early  in  the  Spring  some 
winter-killing  could  be  observed  on  the  plots  of  the 
common  Alfalfa.  This  winter-killing  caused  the 
low  yield.  The  common  Alfalfa  plants  were  not 
killed  entirely  but  the  plants  were  so  weakened  that 
the  yield  was  considerably  reduced. 

Five  different  kinds  of  Alfalfa  were  grown  on  the 
plots  in  the  test.  The  three  kinds  of  common  pro¬ 
similar  to  the  common  variety  shown  in 
Grimm  and  Ontario  Variegated  pro¬ 
similar  to  the  Grimm  variety  shown. 

L.  II.  w. 


Dutch  Elm  Disease  Menaces  Ohio  Elms 

THE  Dutch  elm  disease,  which  has  for  the  past 
10  years  wrought  much  havoc  among  the  elms  of 
Holland,  has  just  recently  appeared  in  Ohio.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Curtis  May  of  the  Department  of  Botany  and 
Plant  Pathology,  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  has  iden¬ 
tified  the  disease  on  elms  in  both  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati. 

Professor  May  recently  spent  a  year  in  study  in 
Europe  and  became  familiar  with  this  fungus  there. 
When  Charles  F.  Irish,  an  arborist  of  Cleveland, 


still  lead  as  the  money-makers  here.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  gooseberries,  and  when  some  one 
will  produce  a  variety  that  is  well  adapted  for  gen¬ 
eral  growing  in  this  country,  producing  a  fruit  twice 
the  size  of  the  Downing  and  as  good  a  cropper,  In* 
is  likely  to  make  good  money  and  receive  the  thanks 
of  both  producers  and  consumers.  e.  h.  bukson. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Caterpillar  of  the  Sphinx  Moth.  Fig.  496 

tipped  the  plants  10  years  and  took  off  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  plants  in  the  10  years.  Some  years 
ago  I  cleaned  up  an  old  field  of  the  Lawton  black¬ 
berry  that  had  made  a  good  showing  of  fruit  for  25 
years.  .  . 

In  these  days  of  new  diseases  and  insects  it  is 
probable  that  one  can  hardly  expect  to  hold  fields  in 
good  fruiting  condition  as  was  possible  30  to  40  years 
ago  unless  strict  attention  were  given  to  rogueing 
out  any  and  all  plants  that  showed  the  least  sign 
of  disease,  and  perhaps  spraying.  .  Spraying  was 
not  thought  of  in  the  old  days,  except  in  the  case  of 
currants  and  gooseberries. 

Speaking  of  currants  and  gooseberries  I  expect 
that  bushes  of  these  fruits  may  be  found  in  old 
gardens  that  were  planted  by  the  present  owners’ 
great-grandfathers,  still  yielding  usable  fruit  al¬ 
though  not  to  be  compared  in  crop  or  size  of  fruit 
with  young,  well-looked-after  bushes. 

The  currant  and  the  Columbian  purple  raspberry 


Gray  Spots  on  Raspberries 

causes  the  gray  spots  on 


raspberry 

F.  G.  W. 
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What  causes  the  gray  spots  on  red 
fruit  V 

New  York. 

TIE  small  gray  spots  on  the  fruit  of  raspberries 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  mold  infection, 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  injury  produced  early 
in  the  season  by  some  insect.  In  most  cases  such 
injury  is  seasonal  and  may  not  occur  in  another 
year.  Since  it  does  not  occur  each  year,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  make  applications  of  spray  for  control 
of  any  insect  pest.  In  dry  seasons  also  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  more  prevalent  than  where  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain.  w.  o.  gloyer. 


Odds  and  Ends  from  Delaware 


THIS  year 
other,  the 


has  been  just  one  drought  after  an- 
most  severe  of  which  ended  in  a  hot 
wave  July  19  to  22  inclusive,  and  broken  by  a  good 
shower  on  the  latter  date  followed  by  another,  July 
24.  Two  weeks  have  since  passed  without  even  a 
heavy  dew  and  crops  are  suffering  as  before.  Early 
corn  has  simply  burned  up,  later  plantings  still  have 
a  chance  if  rain  comes  within  the  next  few  days. 
Tomato  and  cantaloupe  growers  are  hard  hit,  as 
neither  crop  has  set  any  fruit.  Lima  beans,  that  for 
some  unknown  reason  are  practically  free  from  bee¬ 
tle  in  this  vicinity  are  also  free  of  beans,  the  dry  hot 
winds  causing  blossoms  to  drop.  Fordhooks  seem 
hardest  hit.  Pastures  except  marsh  land  have  long 
since  burned  up  and  even  some  forest  trees  are 
dying,  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  maple. 
Strange  to  say  pumpkins,  eggplant,  peppers  and 
sweet  potatoes  seem  to  enjoy  these  conditions  and 
are  looking  fine. 

For  all  our  troubles  we  are  still  blessed  with 
plenty  of  well  water,  each  farm  usually  having  from 
one  to  three  driven  wells.  We  have  a  small  over¬ 
head  irrigation  system  operated  by  a  gas  engine 
and  pump  from  a  semi-artesian  well  and  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  few  months. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  our  editor  remarked  that  he 
was  engaged  in  decorating  his  grape  arbor  with  500 
paper  bags  and  what  a  “puttering  job”  it  was.  Well, 
it  so  happened  that  I  had  just  purchased  500  bags 
for  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  convince  my  wife  what 
and  how  much  better  she 
familiar  with  using  pins  and  such, 
for  it,  and  the  grapes  are  protected. 


I  immediately  undertook 
a  nice  shady  job  it  was 
could  do  it,  being  more! 

Well,  she  fell 
Many  thanks. 
When  you  have  any  more  labor-saving  tips  pass 
them  along! 

In  a  recent  article  by  our  Michigan  correspondent 
I..  B.  Reber,  he  states  that  he  does  not  approve  of 
cultivation  during  a  drought.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  I  agree  with  him.  If  no  weeds  are  present 
and  the  soil  is  loose,  not  crusted,  cultivation  is  of 
no  benefit  that  I  can  see,  but  woe  be  unto  you  if  you 
permit  even  a  light  crust  to  remain  during  a  dry 
time.  Anyhow  that  is  our  experience  here  in  this 
light  soil.  Cultivation  is  sure  to  disturb  some  of  the 
roots  and  as  the  roots  are  the  means  by  which  the 
life-giving  moisture  is  drawn  from  the  earth  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  less  they  are  disturbed  in  a 
dry  time  the  better.  frank  c.  baugiiman. 

Delaware. 


From  Hilly  Connecticut 

A  FRUITFUL  year  is  this.  At  least 
pie 


.pie  say  so,  and  so  indeed  it  seems. 


Yield  from  Equal  Plots— Grimm  Alfalfa  at  Left,  Common  at  Right 


we  hear  peo- 
Last  year 

we  experienced  a  terrible  drought  when  the  brooks 
dried  up  and  the  wells  petered  out  in  many  sections. 
Gardens,  lawns  and  pastures  suffered  badly  then. 
This  Summer  we  have  had  rain ;  not  too  much ;  may 
be  not  enough  to  keep  the  streams  up  to  normal ;  but 
enough  to  keep  things  growing  well.  There  are  no 
dried-up  lawns  and  pastures ;  the  countryside  every-* 
where  has  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  look. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a  Spring  so 
rich  in  blossoms  as  the  Spring  just  past.  Everything, 
wild  or  cultivated,  appeared  on  dress  parade,  as  it 
were.  Every  stick  of  wild  Azalea  and  mountain 
laurel,  big  enough  to  have  a  bud,  blossomed  all  over. 

The  woods  and  swamps  were  a  glorious* 
sight  in  May  and  early  June.  And 
then  the  orchards!  We  heard  people 
say  again  and  again  that  never  had 
they  seen  them  any  more  beautiful  at 
blossom  time.  Some  say  that  the  ap¬ 
ples  did  not  set  well,  although  we  have 
no  complaint  to  register  about  them, 
but  the  cherries  surely  set  well.  In 
this  particular  section,  at  any  rate, 
every  cherry  tree  that  we  have  seen 
was  loaded  to  the  full.  We  picked  eher-* 
ries  enough  for  our  own  use,  sold  a 
good  many,  invited  in  friends  to  take 
what  they  wanted,  and  still  there  were 
more  than  enough  left  for  the  birds. 
It  was  an  unusual  year  for  cherries, 
for  frequently  the  birds  get  the  most 
of  them.  Thus  it 
thing  growing ;  there 
plenty  of  it  this  year. 

We  complained  a  good  deal  in  the 
Spring  about  late  frosts  and  unseemly 
hot  weather  in  late  February  and  again 
in  March.  But  it  had  one  good  effect. 
The  hot  days  brought  out  the  tent 
caterpillars,  and  the  late  frosts  froze 
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them  to  death.  That  is  the  only  explana¬ 
tion  we  can  give  for  our  freedom  from 
those  unsightly  pests.  For  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  tent  caterpillars’  nests 
have  been  an  unsightly  blotch  on  the 
scenery  along  our  highways,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  damage  they  have  done.  But 
this  Summer  we  can  travel  for  miles  in 
any  direction  without  seeing  a  single  nest. 
Is  there  any  other  explanation  for  the 
absence  of  these  pests?  Or  is  this  merely 
a  local  matter,  and  are  they  just  as 
numerous  and  pestiferous  and  generally 
hideous  elsewhere? 

Yes,  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  here 
in  the  hills  of  Connecticut  with  what  Na¬ 
ture  is  doing  for  us  this  Summer.  We 
hear  something  about  the  unemployment 
problem  confronting  the  nation,  but  most 
of  us  farmers  and  quasi-farmers  are  busy 
enough.  We  have  to  keep  going  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  pusley  in  the  garden  and  the 
wild  carrot  in  the  cornfield,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  things.  And  we  are  glad  that 
we  are  in  the  country  where  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  to  do.  To  run  even  a  lit¬ 
tle  farm,  to  keep  up  the  fences  and  to 
keep  down  the  weeds,  may  not  be  the 
whole  answer  to  the  labor  question,  but 
it  is  an  answer  to  a  good  deal  of  it.  And 
in  a  bountiful  year  like  the  present  it  is 
a  pleasant  answer.  H.  j.  F. 


Raspberry  Crown  Borer  in 
New  Jersey 

One  of  the  worst  pests  of  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry  in  New  Jersey  is  the  raspberry 
crown  borer.  J.  H.  Clark,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station,  says  that  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  it  is  only  found  occasion¬ 
ally  and  probably  does  little  damage.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  however, 
where  the  largest  plantings  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  occur,  the  infestation  is  very 
heavy.  In  some  plantings,  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  the  canes  contain  the  borers. 

After  the  borer  once  enters  the  cane 
little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  control. 
The  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  life 
history  of  the  insect  is  the  egg  stage. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  beginning  about  September 
1,  and  they  begin  to  hatch  about  the 
last  week  in  September. 

Experiments  recently  conducted  to  work 
out  control  measures  for  this  insect  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  emulsion  of  a  highly  refined 
white  oil  is  effective  when  applied  as  a 
spray  to  kill  the  eggs.  Two  applications 
must  be  made  in  order  to  hit  all  of  the 
eggs.  The  first  application  should  be 
made  just  before  the  eggs  start  hatching, 
and  the  second  about  two  weeks  later. 
The  date  of  hatching  will  vary  somewhat 
from  year  to  year,  and  so  the  date  of 
spraying  will  have  to  be  determined  by 
observation. 

Some  spray  injury  has  been  observed 
on  weak  canes.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
because  of  the  expense  involved,  spraying 
is  recommended  only  for  comparatively 
young,  vigorous  patches  where  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  spray  injury,  and  where 
the  increased  returns  will  be  sufficient  to 
offset  the  cost  of  spraying. 


Horticulturists’  Tour  and 
Meeting 

About  250  fruit-growers,  many  of  them 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  arrived  in 
their  cars  on  Saturday  morning,  Aug.  9, 
at  C.  J.  Hepworth  &  Son’s  farm,  near 
Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  make  an  or¬ 
ganized  tour  of  some  of  the  fruit  farms  in 
the  locality.  The  tour  was  the  chief  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  eastern  Summer  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Besides  three  or  four  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  society,  the  atten¬ 
dance  included  a  number  of  growers  from 
some  of  the  western  and  central  counties 
in  the  State,  and  a  few  from  other  States 
and  Canada,  the  majority  of  course  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Hudson  Valley  district.  The 
practical  details  of  the  tour  were  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  handled  in  a  business-like 
manner.  A  member  of  the  party  remarked 
that  “the  standardizing  of  improved  or¬ 
chard  practices,  from  the  selection  of  sites 
and  varieties  to  the  grading  and  marketing 
of  fruit,  is  being  brought  about,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  tours  which  fruit-growers 
in  their  autos  are  making  of  commercial 
orchards  in  eastern  areas  from  year  to 
year.”  Another  expressed  the  opinion 
that  “growers  and  shippers  are  eager  to 
see  what  others  are  doing  in  different  parts 
of  their  own  State,  and  in  other  States, 
and  when  they  are  together  there  is  an  ex¬ 
change  of  helpful  information  based  on 
their  experience.” 

The  apple  orchards  inspected  by  the 
tourists  run  from  five  to  40  acres,  the  land 
being  mostly  hilly.  Some  blocks  of  pear 


and  peach  trees  also  were  seen.  In  the 
Milton  area  the  apple  orchards  indicate  a 
75  to  85  per  cent  crop  of  fair  to  excellent 
quality.  Some  trees  show  varying  degrees 
of  injury  by  dry  weather.  Apple  pickers 
will  mostly  get  25c  an  hour  this  season  ; 
a  few  growers  will  pay  30c.  McIntosh  is 
the  leading  variety  in  this  region.  The  or¬ 
chards  through  which  the  visitors  passed 
were  those  of  Hepworth  &  Son,  Fred  Vail 
&  Son,  Walter  Clarke,  Walter  and  Lula 
Clarke,  Westervelt  Clarke,  and  Myron  S. 
Hazen.  The  tour  ended  with  a  visit  to 
the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange.  On 
the  Hepworth  farm  a  small  apiary  is 
maintained  for  pollination  purposes.  Bee¬ 
hives,  scattered  in  twos  or  singles,  were 
seen  ir  several  of  the  orchards.  A  sta¬ 
tionary  spray  outfit  is  used  by  the  Hep- 
worths.  On  one  of  the  farms,  a  spraying 
demonstration  was  given  in  a  side-hill  or¬ 
chard,  a  250-gallon  tank  being  drawn  by 
a  caterpillar  tractor.  This  outfit  was  op¬ 
erated  by  three  men ;  two  on  the  tank 
and  the  other  on  the  tractor.  In  this  or¬ 
chard  a  serious  infestation  of  cedar  rust 
on  Jonathans  was  seen.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  it,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
is  to  destroy  the  local  cedar  trees,  which 
are  the  basic  hosts  of  the  rust  fungi.  The 
rust  had  attacked  some  of  the  fruit. 

This  year’s  spray  schedule  in  Walter 
Clarke’s  orchard  was  as  follows:  April  26, 
delayed  dormant ;  May  2,  pink  spray ; 
May  12,  calyx  spray ;  May  23,  special 
scab;  June  12,  codling  moth;  July  9. 
apple  maggot,  and  July  23,  apple  maggot. 
One  tree,  which  on  purpose  had  not  been 
sprayed,  carried  a  heavy  set  of  fruit,  but 
a  more  .serious  case  of  scab  than  the  tree 
presented  could  hardly  be  imagined.  To¬ 
matoes  are  grown  as  a  commercial  crop 
on  several  farms  in  this  intensive  fruit 
district.  On  the  Clarke  farm  tomatoes, 
in  an  early  process  of  ripening  (half-green 
and  half-whitish  in  color),  were  being 
wrapped  in  paper  by  hand,  and  crated  for 
shipment. 

Some  of  the  tourists  brought  their 
lunches  with  them  ;  the  others  lunched  at 
a  roadside  inn.  After  luncheon,  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  Walter  Clarke  yard, 
where' benches  to  sit  on  had  been  arranged 
in  the  shade  of  some  fine  old  trees,  and 
from  the  porch  of  the  residence  there  was 
some  speaking.  President  W.  ,T.  Hall  of 
the  State  horticultural  society  presided. 
Millard  Davis,  president  of  the  Ulster 
County  Farm  Bureau,  talked  briefly  on 
better  grading  and  orderly  marketing  as 
aids  to  better  prices  for  apples.  Horace 
Bowker,  head  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  said  that  “the  six 
factors  that  determine  both  the  size  and 
the  quality  of  the  crop  are  good  drainage ; 
a  proper  spray  schedule  ;  a  sufficient  as¬ 
sortment,  including  varieties  that  will  in¬ 
sure  adequate  cross-pollination  ;  sufficient 
bees  to  distribute  pollen  ;  careful  pruning 
to  develop  properly-shaped  trees,  and  ad¬ 
mit  sunlight,  and  an  abundance  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  to  insure  tree  growth,  and 
a  cover  crop  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
humus  content  of  the  soil.” 

In  the  apple,  pear  and  peach  orchards 
on  Nauset  Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Hazen, 
the  tourists  studied  the  effects  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers  on  plots  of  trees  of  different  varieties, 
the  pounds  of  various  fertilizing  com¬ 
pounds  per  tree  being  noted.  Delicious, 
McIntosh,  Jonathan  and  Williams  Red 
are  the  apple  varieties  in  the  Hazen  or¬ 
chards.  The  records  given  by  Mr.  Hazen 
show  that  his  unlimed  peach  trees  yielded 
a  total  of  2,605  16-quart  baskets  of  fruit 
in  1928  and  1929,  and  that  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  age  and  variety  of  trees  that  were 
limed,  yielded  4,071  baskets.  The  color 
and  density  of  the  foliage  in  the  Hazen 
orchards  were  those  associated  with 
healthy  trees  and  good  crops  of  fruit.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  June  drop,  some  varieties  were 
thinned,  the  aim  being  to  leave  no  two 
apples  less  than  about  5%  inches  apart 
on  the  trees.  D.  c.  W. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  recent  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  field  of  foreign  quaran¬ 
tines  against  horticultural  products  from 
this  country  is  the  presidential  decree  of 
Argentina  prohibiting  the  importation  in 
bulk  of  any  foreign  fruit  susceptible  to 
attack  by  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 
Following  a  conference  with  Senator 
Swanson  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  A.  M.  Hyde  announced  that  ef¬ 
forts  were  being  made  by  this  depart¬ 
ment,  through  the  Department  of  State, 
to  secure  a  modification  of  the  South 
American  ruling  which,  it  seems,  would  i 
interfere  with  the  shipment  of  American 
apples  in  barrels.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  explained  by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  [ 


Agricultural  Economies  that  the  decree 
is  not  really  a  quarantine  procedure  but 
merely  a  provision  to  facilitate  thorough 
refrigeration  of  all  fruit  from  a  country 
infested  with  the  fruit  fly  in  an  endeavor 
to  destroy  any  specimens  that  might  be 
present  in  a  shipment.  With  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  view  the  refrigeration  insists  that 
fruit  shall  be  packed  in  a  standard  box  or 
crate  with  a  certain  specified  space  be¬ 
tween  the  top  and  bottom  boards  to  per¬ 
mit  free  circulation  of  cold  air. 

A  school  of  practical  farming,  offering 
a  two-year  course,  may  soon  be  erected 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
with  funds  provided  under  the  will  of 
Ratcliffe  Hicks  of  Tolland,  who  died  in 
Berne,  Switzerland,  25  years  ago.  A  fund 
of  $300,000  is  now  available  and  the 
total  may  eventually  reach  $1,250,000. 
The  estate  was  bequeathed  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  it  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  being 
used  to  create  the  junior  agricultural 
school.  Trustees  of  the  Hicks  fund  re¬ 
cently  approached  trustees  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  with  an  of¬ 
fer  to  build  the  school,  which  according 
to  the  will,  must  be  established  in  Tol¬ 
land  County,  on  the  Storrs  College  camp¬ 
us.  Further  discussion  has  been  deferred 
until  the  new  president,  Dr.  Charles 
Chester  McCracken  of  Ohio,  as¬ 
sumes  office  in  September.  The  two-year 
school,  it  is  expected,  will  be  patterned 
after  the  institution  recently  opened  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  and  will  be  available  to 
boys  and  girls  unable  to  spend  four  years 
at  the  college. 


“Now,  look  here,  Dorothy,”  said  her 
father  sternly,  “your  mother  tells  me 
you’ve  been  naughty  all  day  long.  The 
next  time  you  throw  mud  at  your  sister’s 
clean  dress,  you’ll  go  to  bed  without  sup¬ 
per.  “The  next  time  I  throw  mud  at 
Doris,”  said  the  child,  “I’ll  wait  till  after 
supper.” — Judge. 
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Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 
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Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  from  new  runners.  Plant  in  August 
and  September  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 
Howard,  Sample  or  Dunlap,  $1.50  per  25;  $4.50 
per  100,  $37.50  per  1,000.  Superb  Everbearing, 
$2.00  per  25 ,  $0.00  per  100. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

"Grown  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


strawberry 

O  PLANTS  I 

Pot-grown  plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting;  Layer 
plants  for  Sept,  and  Fall  planting.  Leading  June-bear¬ 
ing  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Asparagus  plants  for  Sept,  and  Fall  planting. 
CATALOG  FREE  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y, 
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FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


WAS 

Complete  $175 
for 

6 -Room 
House 


NOW 
.50 


_ »xd 

INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
,  boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  C0„  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


DIBBLE’S 
SEED  WHEAT 

HONOR  recommended  by  New  York 
*  ■,*•*■  Department  of  Plant  Breed- 

mg  as  the  best  White  Wheat.  Over  100  acres 
on  the  Dibble  Farms  and  we  offer  3,000 
bushels,  our  own  growing,  recleaned  and 
graded  @  $1.50  per  bushel,  yields  of  37,  40. 
45  and  50  bushels  per  acre  on  large  fields 
right  here  at  Honeoye  Falls. 

Russian  Rosen  Rye — $1.50  per  bushel. 
Northern  grown  Grimm  and  Common  Alfalfa 
1J.  B.  Timothy,  new  crop,  99.60  pure,  $4,00 
per  bushel  and  other  seasonable  Seeds  for 
August  and  September  sowing.  Send  for 
Circular,  Price  List  and  Samples  to 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SHnBHBBBHKSBan 


HEAT 

for 


w 

y  y  You  cannot  control  the  market 
on  wheat.  You  can,  however, 
increase  your  proceeds  by  producing  more  per 
acre  without  extra  expense.  Hoffman’s  Lancaster 
County  Seed  Wheat  is  hardy,  vigorous,  clean — 
no  cockle,  rye,  garlic  or  weeds  of  any  kind. 
Carefully  graded.  Can  produce  for  you  5,  10 
or  more  bushels  per  acre.  One  bushel  more  per 
acre  pays  for  new  seed.  Ask  today  for  proof 
and  other  information,  also  samples. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  227 

Landisville  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Certified 

Wheat  and  Rye 

High-yielding  experiment  station 
bred  varieties,  recommended  for 
Eastern  States.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  Wheat  fr°,n  cei'tiflecl  seed,  immediate 


YIELD 


del. 


L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Plant 
Ma  ii  1  e  Bulbs 


You  can  have  gorgeous 
flowers  in  your  garden  next 
spring  and  in  your  home  this 
winter.  Plant  Maule  bulbs 
this  fall.  Low  cost.  Little 
effort.  Wonderful  blooms. 

The  MAULE  CDET 
Fall  Bulb  Book  T  ALL 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
other  bulbs  for  fall  planting, 
full  of  vigorous,  virile  life, 
them.  Send  for  book  today. 


Crocus  and  many 
All  our  bulbs  are 
Any  one  can  grow 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
418  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BolbBook-ffee 


It  tells  you  of  the  flowers  that 
will  bloom  this  winter  in  the 
house — and  those  that,  planted 
now,  will  give  you  a  beautiful 
garden  next  spring.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  this  free  bulb  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
882  Burpee  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 


30  IRISES  $1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 
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OLD-FASHIONED 


ARDY  FLOWER 


FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 


IED 

PLANTX 

PLANTING  V 


Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  «nd 
257  other  hardy  perennials  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL_NUKSERY,  Mauina,  Ohio 
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As  We  Go  Along 

There  have  been  a  few  scattering  sur¬ 
face  showers  that  were  useful,  but  in 
general  drought  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
is  still  with  us,  and  crops  that  cannot  be 
watered  are  sadly  pinched.  No  plant  en¬ 
joys  good  soil  and  growing  conditions 
more  than  ragweed,  yet  its  ability  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  bone-dryness  is  quite  remark¬ 
able.  I  found  a  box  containing  about  six 
inches  of  soil,  that,  so  far  as  could  be 
told  by  feeling,  was  as  dry  as  road  dust, 
yet  in  this  a  ragweed  two  feet  high  was 
growing.  It  was  not  unduly  thrifty,  but 
stood  straight,  the  leaves  green  and  un¬ 
curled,  and  blossoms  forming.  Ordinarily 
I  do  not  water  grapevines,  but  they  need 
it  now,  and  are  being  soaked. 

A  Montmorency  sour  cherry  tree  has 
given  the  best  crop  I  ever  had.  Last  year 
the  fruit  started  rotting  and  had  to  be 
picked  before  nearly  dead  ripe.  Now  they 
are  ripening  to  the  very  last,  nearly 
black,  and  good  enough  to  eat  from  the 
tree  as  one  does  the  sweet  varieties.  The 
tree  stands  in  a  dry  spot  and  was  heavily 
watered,  as  much  as  40  gallons  being  put 
on  once.  The  effect  of  this  was  almost 
immediate.  The  cherries,  which  were 
small,  swelled  out  and  got  as  large  as  may 
be  expected.  Robins  have  usually  helped 
themselves  largely,  as  these  cherries 
ripened.  I  set  a  14-foot  furring  strip 
in  a  crowbar  hole  and  fastened  a  2x3 
American  Flag  to  the  top — a  new  and  ef¬ 
fective  use  for  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

“Farmers  cannot  grasp  that."  This  re¬ 
mark  was  made  by  a  rather  well-mean¬ 
ing  man  who  referred  to  a  technical 
study  of  some  points  in  farm  practice. 
This  is  an  idea  that  many  have  expressed 
in  less  polite  form.  It  showed  greater 
lack  of  grasp  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
than  of  the  farmer  he  was  pitying.  True, 
there  were  technicalities  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  neither  farmers,  nor  anyone  else, 
could  follow  out  in  detail  without  spe¬ 
cial  training.  But  the  ability  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  sizing  up  their  problems  of  soil 
and  crop  handling,  breeding,  etc.,  and 
reading  between  the  technical  lines  of  re¬ 
search.  is  far  beyond  what  the  average 
scientist  imagines.  “Grasp  ’  of  these 
things  is  exactly  what  the  farmer  has  of 
necessity  to  get,  in  order  to  carry  on  his 
business,  and  he  has  very  short  and  di¬ 
rect  ways  of  getting  at  it  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  himself,  his  soil,  crops  and  live¬ 
stock.  No,  the  farmer  needs  no  sympa¬ 
thy  because  of  supposed  inability  to 
grasp  the  facts  of  farming,  w.  w.  H. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

One  of  the  notable  Grange  gatherings 
of  New  England  was  held  recently  to 
honor  the  70tli  birthday  anniversaij  ot 
Past  State  Master  Herbert  N.  Sawyer 
of  New  Hampshire,  there  being  represen¬ 
tatives  from  45  of  the  275  Granges  ot 
the  State  present.  Over  200  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  1*o  do  Mr.  Sawyer  honor  at  his 
home  Grange  at  Atkinson.  Mr.  Sawyer 
served  as  master  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Grange  from  1922  to  1926.  He  is 
now  serving  as  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  State  Grange.  The 
principal  speaker  was  Charles  N.  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  editor  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly ,  and  also  a 
past  master  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange.  The  guests  included  many  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  State  Grange  officers  of 
New  Hampshire.  „ 

New  Hampshire  holds  the  record  ot 
having  the  largest  per  cent  of  its  farmers 
as  members  of  the  Grange.  The  present 
master  is  James  0.  Farmer,  who  is  also 
lecturer  of  the  National  Grange.  J.he 
State  has  a  Grange  membership  of  about 
30.000  in  its  275  Granges.  It  has  20 
Pomonas  and  four  Juvenile  Granges,  the 
first  Juvenile  Grange  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mrs.  Farmer  July  26,  D-7. 
It  has  an  educational  loan  fund,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1926,  the  State  Grange  making 
an  initial  gift  to  the  fund  of  $1,000.  The 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized  Dec.  23,  1873.  Its  past  masters 
have  included  Dudley  T.  ('base,  George 
A.  Wason,  William  A.  Stinson,  Charles 
McDaniel.  Nahum  .T.  Bachelder,  Herbert 
O.  Hadley,  Richard  Pattee,  Fred  A. 
Rogers  and  Herbert  N.  Sawyer.  Past 
Master  Bachelder  also  served  as  master 
of  the  National  Grange. 

A  series  of  special  meetings  of  tlie  New 
York  State  Grange  were  held  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  during  the  week  of  August 
11  to  confer  the  sixth  degree  on  candi¬ 
dates  who  expect  to  take  the  seventh  de¬ 
gree  at  the  National  Grange  session  at 
Rochester.  Five  sessions  were  held  as 
follows:  Canton,  for  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
tv,  Aug.  12;  Malone,  for  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty,  Aug.  13 ;  Plattsburg,  for  Clinton  Coun¬ 
ty,  Aug.  14 ;  Beaver  Falls,  for  Lewis 
County,  Aug.  15;  Adams,  for  Jefferson 
County,  Aug.  16.  -  , . 

Pomona  Grange  sessions  for  Northern 
New  York  will  be  held  at  Lorraine,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  Wednesday,  Aug.  2i  ; 


West  Parisville,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  3;  West  Leyden,  Lewis 
County,  Thursday,  Sept.  11. 

During  a  series  of  ten  meeting  the  St. 
Lawrence  County  Pomona  Grange  of 
New  York  State  conferred  the  fifth  de¬ 
gree  on  511  candidates,  the  final  meeting 
of  the  series  being  held  July  26  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  105  were  initiated.  At  _  the 
beginning  of  the  series  quotas  were  given 
each  of  the  35  Granges  of  the  county, 
two  Granges,  Norfolk  and  Silas  Wright, 
exceeding  their  quotas,  the  former  having 
105  fifth  degree  candidates  and  Silas 
Wright  86.  So  far  as  reported  St. 
Lawrence  has  initiated  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  fifth  degree  candidates  this  season 
of  any  county  in  the  State.  The  cam¬ 
paign*  was  in  charge  of  the  Pomona  of¬ 
ficers,  assisted  by  State  Grange  Steward 
Van  C.  Whittemore  and  County  Deputy 
Albert  W.  Hull.  Ralph  G.  Wing,  master 
of  the  Pomona  Grange,  is  a  member  of 
Norfolk  Grange,  which  carried  off  the 
honors  with  the  most  fifth  degree  can¬ 
didates. 

The  Home  Economics  committee  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange  has  taken 
upon  itself  a  very  praiseworthy  service 
in  addition  to  its  other  duties.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  organized  a  movement  to  see 
that  the  grave  of  every  member  of  the 
order  in  the  Grange  State  is  suitably 
marked. 

It  is  expected  that  the  19tli  annual 
conference  of  the  Grange  lecturers  of 
New  England,  to  be  held  Aug.  25-28  at 


Durham,  N.  PL.  at  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  will  be  attended  by  nearly 
one  thousand  people.  This  is  the  pio¬ 
neer  lecturers’  conference  of  America  and 
the  most  largely  attended.  A  plan  of  ro¬ 
tating  the  place  of  meeting  among  the 
six  New  England  States  is  followed  each 
year.  The  plan  of  conducting  the  con¬ 
ference  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Grange  lecturers  of  New  England.  Three 
sessions  are  held  each  day  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  dormitories  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  are  opened  for  use  of  the 
visitors  and  the  meetings  of  the  w’eek  are 
held  in  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  college. 


A  Talk  About  Raspberries 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  is  doing 
creditable  work  with  blackcap  and  hy¬ 
brid  black  and  red  raspberries.  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick  makes  the  following  interesting  state¬ 
ment  : 

“No  small  fruit  has  yielded  so  readily 
to  domestication  and  none  is  more  easily 
improved  than  the  black  raspberry,  and 
systematic  breeding  of  blackcaps  will 
give  more  immediate  results  than  in  any 
other  small  fruit.  Commercial  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  black  raspberries  began  in  this 
country  in  1850  when  II.  A.  Doolittle,  of 
Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y.,  demonstrated  that 


propagation  from  tips  was  a  practical 
method  for  large  scale  production,  it  is 
said.  With  this  discovery  a  new  indus¬ 
try  was  launched  at  once  with  a  variety 
brought  in  from  the  wild.  By  the  close 
of  the  last  century  thousands  of  acres  of 
blackcaps  were  being  grown  to  supply 
evaporators  that  had  sprung  up  over  the 
country. 

“However,  there  is  still  a  lack  of  su¬ 
perior  varieties.  Better  flavored  sorts 
are  needed.  The  seeds  in  our  present  va¬ 
rieties  are  too  large  and  the  fruit  is  too 
small.  Greater  resistance  to  disease  is 
needed  and  can  be  obtained  by  systematic 
breeding.  There  is  need,  too,  for  ever- 
bearing  varieties  of  black  raspberries 
similar  to  the  everbearing  red  kinds. 

“Black  and  red  raspberries  cross  readily 
to  produce  the  purple  raspberry,  and 
there  is  almost  unlimited  possibilities  in 
developing  these  remarkable  hybrids.  Of 
the  new  varieties  of  black  raspberries  re¬ 
cently  introduced  by  the  station,  probably 
the  best  is  Dundee,  while  among  the  new 
varieties  of  purple  raspberries,  Brant  and 
Webster  are  showing  much  promise.” 


Here’s  a  great  NEW 


fimthfiwule/t* 

for  HEAVY  DUTY 

at  a  PRICE  SURPRISINGLY  LOW 


GOODYEAR  Pathfinder  Tires  have  made  an  honest,  respected 
name  for  themselves.  Those  who  have  learned  by  experience 
what  good  service  these  tires  deliver,  will  welcome  this  bigger, 

stronger  Pathfinder  Heavy  Duty. 


Look  at  that  tread !  It  is  as 
thick,  as  broad,  as  massive  as  any 
tread  you  can  find  on  a  heavy 
duty  tire— no  matter  how  much 
you  pay  for  it. 

Beneath  that  big,  thick  tread 
are  thousands  of  Supertwist  Cords, 
and  any  Goodyear  user  knows 
what  that  means  in  extra  wear. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Goodyear 
dealer— examine  this  great,  new 
tire— judge  it  by  any  standard- 
then  ask  the  price  and  you’ll  say: 
"That’s  the  tire  for  me.” 
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Tne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

August  14,  1930. 

MILK 

August  11:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. :  Class  2A,  $1.88% ;  2  B, 
$2.13%;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy.  .$0.39% @$0.40 
Extra,  92  score  .  .39 


Firsts,  S8  to  91  score. 

.36 

@  .38% 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

.33 

@  .34 

T  (1 1  OiS 

.25 

@  .29% 

Packing  stock  . 

.23%  @  .24% 

Renovated  . 

.31%®)  .32 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.41  %@  .42 

Extra  . 

.41 

Firsts  .  . . 

@  -40% 

Seconds  . 

.35 

@  .36 

Centralized  . 

.33 

@  .38 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  special. 

$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

@  .25 

Average  run  . 

.23 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .... 

•19% 

EGGS 

Noarbv  whites  extra  . . 

$0.40 

@$0.41 

Average  extras  . 

.31 

@  .33 

Extra  flrsts  . 

.26 

@  .29 

Firsts  . . ... 

.24 

@  .25 

Pacific  Coast  Whites  .  . 

.30 

@  .39% 

Mixed  colors  . 

.34 

@  .39 

Gathered  best  . 

.31 

@  .34 

Fair  to  good  . 

.19 

@  .23 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb.  . .  . 

. . .  .$0.33 @$0.34 

Fair  to  good  . 

.23  @  .31 

Fowls  . 

•  •  •  • 

.22  @  .30 

Turkeys,  broiler  . 

.35  @  .50 

Old  . 

.22  @  .36 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

•  •  •  « 

.25  @  .40 

Dark  doz . 

•  •  •  • 

1.50@  2.50 

Culls  . 

.  •  •  • 

1.25@  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


t  owls,  It). 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

.$0.19  @$0.23 
.  .27  @  .32 

.  .15@  .16 

.  .16  @  .22 
.  .10@  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.  .15@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$7.00@$8.10 

Bulls  . 

.  6.00 @  6.50 

(  OWS  • 

.  2.00 @  5.50 

Calves,  best  . 

.  13.00@14.00 

Common  to  good  . 

.  6.00@10.00 

Sheep  . 

.  3.00 @  4.00 

Lambs  . 

.  8.00 @  9.50 

Hogs  . 

.  8.50  @10.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves  prime,  lb . $0.15@$0.17 

Good  to  choice  . 07 @  .11 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16. 00®  17. 00 

Bulls  . 13.00®  14.00 

Cows  . 10.00  @12. 00 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

100  lbs . 

L.  I.,  bag  . 

1 Do  lbs.  ............... 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 


$1.00@$2.75 
1.50@  1.65 
1.25@  3.00 
2.75@  3.00 
3.00@  3.25 


vegetabi.es 


Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . . . . . . 

Onions — 

Mass,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag. . 
Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Peas,  bu . . 

Peppers,  bu . ‘ . 

Radishes,  100  bc-hs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu.  ......... 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Tomatoes,  Md.,  crt . 

Jersey,  crt.,  6-till  carrier. 

Handle  bskt . 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  . . . 

Handle  bskt . 

Repacked  crt . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$0.50  @$0.65 
.25  @  .50 

2.50 @  3.50 
1.50@  3.50 
.10@  .60 
,50@  1.00 
.75  @  1.50 
6.50@  7.00 
,50@  4.50 
1.75@  3.50 
1.25 @  2.50 

1.25  @  1.35 

.50@  .85 

.75@  4.50 
.25  @  1.60 
1.25 @  .2.00 
,50@  1.50 
.50  @  1.00 
.50  @  4.50 
1.00@  3.00 
.50®)  1.25 
.50  @  1.75 
.35@  .65 

1.00@'  3.00 
.25  @  .65 

1.25®  2.50 
2.00@  3.00 


DRIED  BEANS — J oiling 


Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  .............. 

White  kidney  . 

Yellow  eye  . 


$S.5>0®10.00 
6.75@  7.00 
12.00@12.25 
9.50@  9.75 
7.25 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  . . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  qt. 
Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt.  ... 


.$0.25@$1.75 

.  .11@ 

.11 

.  .40  @ 

.75 

.  .08  @ 

.25 

.  .12  @ 

.23 

Jersey  cultivated,  qt . 40@  .60 


Muskmelons.  bu .  1.50®  4.50 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt . 2.25@  3.50 

S.  C„  crt . 2.50@  3.25 

Bu .  3.25 

N.  C.,  bu .  2.50 @  3.75 

Crt . 2.00 @  3.25 

Car.,  Hale.  crt.  or  bu.  .  .  .  2.50@  3.50 

Del.  and  Md..  bu . 1.75®  2.50 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bu . 1.00@  2.75 

%  bu . 50  @  1.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 12@  .22 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  .1S5.00@440.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Xo.  1  Timotliv,  ton  .  .  $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  24  00@26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00 ®)23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  20.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  I4.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  12.00@14.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . 

No.  1  dark  Spring  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


$1.04% 

1.08% 

1.17% 

.52 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 


Chicago,  No.  2  hard  .  . 
Kansas  City,  No.  2  dark 

No.  2  hard  . 

Minneapolis,  No.  1  .... 
No.  2  hard  . 


$0.89%  @$0.90 

.79%  @ 

.92 

.79%  @ 

.91 

.87%®) 

.90% 

•84%  @ 

.86% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . . . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.46@  .47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48®  .50 

Gathered  . 35@  .45 

Fowls,  lb . . . 40 @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30®  .60 

Peaches,  doz.  . 30 @  .50 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Green  peas,  lb . 25®  !35 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  healthier  tone  to 
the  Boston  Produce  Maiket,  during  the  past  week 
with  a  better  demand  on  beans,  beets,  cabbage 
and  lettuce.  Apples,  cucumbers,  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  have  been  at  comparatively  low  price 
levels. 

Apples.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate 
on  good  stock.  Native  Astraelians,  best.  $1 
to  $1.50;  poorer  low  as  Hoc:  Duchess  and  Wil¬ 
liams,  best,  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box:  N.  .T. 
and  Del.,  various  varieties,  25  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax.  75c  to  $1.50:  shell.  75c  to 
$1 .25;  Lima.  $2  to  $2.50;  few-  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native.  18  bclis..  35  to  50c;  few  GOc;  cut  off, 
40  to  GOc  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.- — Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  moderate.  Market  weak.  32-qt.‘  erts., 
native,  12  to  15c:  N.  S.,  12  to  18c:  few  20c  qt. 

Cabbage.- — -Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  to  24  bchs.,  35  to  65c;  cut  off,  $1  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  yellow.  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  best,  $1.50  to  $2;  poorer  low  as  25c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native.  IS  heads.  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads.  $1.25  to  $3.50;  few  $4.  N. 
Y..  erts.,  50  to  75c. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  GO  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley, 
mostly  $1;  few  75c  100  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native.  40  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native  hot  squash,  GO  to  85c;  bell,  75c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.:  N.  J„  150-lb. 
sacks.  $2.25  to  $2.50:  Va..  libl.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  40  to  60  bclis.,  50  to  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderatelv  light,  demand 
good  Native,  35  to  GOc  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — -Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  Summer,  20  to  35c  std.  bu.  box;  mar¬ 
row,  $1.50  to  $2;  Turban.  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cartons.  5  to  10c:  few  12c  lb.;  %  box 
outdoor,  35c  to  $1. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderatelv  light:  market  firm 
on  good  stock.  No.  1  Timothy.  $26.50;  eastern, 
$18  to  $23:  clover  mixed  red,  none  offered. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras,  38c; 
firsts.  35  to  37%c;  seconds,  32  to  3414c  lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras.  47c:  white  extras,  44  to  46e; 
fresh  eastern.  40  to  42c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25  to  26e;  N.  Y..  fresh,  1914  to 
30c;  western,  fresh,  1814  to  19c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea.,  $7  to 
$7.50;  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9;  vellow 
eyes.  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  firm;  trading  moderately  light. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  31c’:  cloth¬ 
ing.  23  to  24c;  >4  blood,  combing,  30c:  clothing, 
25  to  26c:  %  blood,  combing,  29  to  30c:  cloth¬ 
ing,  26  to  27c:  %  blood,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  75  to  77c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  14  blood,  combing.  65  to 
70c;  clothing.  57  to  60c:  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c:  %  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c:  Terr.  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c:  %  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing.  63  to  65c;  % 
blood,  combing.  61  to  63c:  clothing.  58  to  60c; 
!i  Wood,  combing,  57  to  59c:  clothing.  50  to  53c, 
BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

ITogs. — Supply  rather  light;  market  bnrelv 
steady,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.50 
to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  weak,  demand  very  slow\ 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $6; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 


Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light,  market 
about  steady,  demand  slow. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down.  $8.50 
to  $10;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $6.50  to  $8.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fully  normal,  market 
mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $100  to  $210;  medium.  $100  to 
$120;  good,  $155  to  $100:  common,  $60  to  $00. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  widespread  and  continued  drought  is  show¬ 
ing  up  in  the  receipts  on  the  markets  of  the 
country.  During  the  past  week,  tiie  volume 
of  produce  fell  off  considerably,  largely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dry  weather  in  those  regions  now 
supplying  the  market.  The  August  1  Crop  Re¬ 
port  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  up  to  that  date  the  potato  crop  was 
severely  injured  in  the  Middle  Western  States, 
and  the  crop  for  the  country  as  a  vliole  is  now 
expected  to  total  only  approximately  373,000,- 
000  bushels,  compared  with  398,000,000  bushels 
on  July  1,  All  the  important  States  of  the 
Middle  West  show  decreases  on  account  of  dry 
weather,  while  the  Maine  crop  is  decreased  be¬ 
cause  of  excessive  rains.  The  potato  market 
was  firm  this  past  week,  with  New  Jersey 
originating  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  for 
I’hiladelpliia  and  other  eastern  markets.  Best 
stock  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  150-lb.  sack,  while 
100  lbs.  were  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.65.  The  first 
arrivals  of  Virginia  sweet  potatoes  sold  slowly 
at  $5  to  $7  a  barrel.  Tomato  receipts  fell  off, 
hut  the  quality  was  poorer  because  of  the 
weather,  and  under  a  slow  demand  the  market 
held  barely  steady.  Best  stock  sold  at  40  to 
75c  per  %-bu.  basket  with  some  at  $1.  Peppers 
were  in  very  heavy  supply  from  New  Jersey, 
and  both  the  sweet  and  hot  varieties  were  dull 
and  weak.  Most  sales  were  made  at  50  to  65c 
a  bushel.  Massachusetts  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  onions  on  the  market.  Demand  was  no 
more  than  moderate  and  the  market  about 
steady.  Sacks  of  100  lbs.  yellows  brought  $1.40 
to  $1.50.  Some  Washington  Valencias  in  50- 
lb.  sacks  were  on  the  market  and  sold  at  $1.25 
to  $1.35.  Western  Iceberg  was  stronger  and 
best  stock  sold  at  $4  to  $4.25.  with  some  real 
fancy  at  $4.50.  Big  Boston  from  New  York 
State  was  slow  at  50  to  75c  per  two-dozen  heads. 
Corn  from  New  Jersey  continued  in  relatively 
heavy  receipt  although  the  peak  of  the  season 
has  now  passed  in  that  State.  Best  white  was 
quoted  at  $1.25  to  $2  a  100  ears.  Celery  sold 
fairly  well  when  of  good  quality.  New  York 
2-3  crates  brought  75c  to  $1.  while  New  Jersey 
hearts  sold  at  2  to  3c  per  bunch.  Beets  and 
carrots  continued  slow,  while  cabbage  in  light¬ 
er  supply  wras  dull.  Cucumbers  and  eggplants 
were  in  liberal  supply  and  barely  steady.  String 
beans  advanced  sharply  as  supplies  fell  off,  and 
good  quality  stock  arrived  on  the  market.  Best 
green  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3  a  bushel  hamper,  with 
some  higher.  Wax  was  not  of  such  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  brought  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  hamper. 
Limas  were  also  firm,  and  brought  $3.25  to 
$3.50  a  bushel,  with  some  up  to  $4.  The  apple 
market  continued  dull,  and  best,  stock  sold  at 
35  to  50c  a  %-bu.  basket.  The  cantaloupe  and 
lioneydew  maket  was  dull,  while  honeyball 
held  steady.  Peaches  were  in  lighter  supply 
from  the  Southern  States,  and  with  the  crop 
from  New  Jersey  expected  to  be  very  light,  the 
market  advanced  during  the  week.  Best  El- 
bertas  from  North  Carolina  sold  at  $2.75  to 
$3.50,  while  Georgia  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
six-basket,  carrier.  N.  J.  Ilileys  arrived  on 
the  market  and  brought  $1  to  $1.25  a  %-bu. 
basket. 

EGGS  AND  FOUI.TRY 

The  egg  market  was  very  irregular  during  the 
past  week.  Receipts  were  again  much  lighter 
but  showed  considerable  heat  damage,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  Middle  West.  Total  receipts 
equaled  23,422  cases  compared  with  28,459 
cases  the  week  previous,  and  30,022  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Prices  of 
the  best  stock  held  about  steady  but  the  under¬ 
grades.  especially  those  showing  any  sign  of 
heat  damage  had  to  be  shaded  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  accumulations.  The  storage  deal  is  now 
opening  up  and  a  considerable  out-of -storage 
movement  took  place  during  the  week.  This 
stock  sold  fairly  well  at  steady  figures.  Fine 
fresh  eggs  sold  at  31c  the  same  as  last  week. 
Fresh  firsts  were  mostly  20c,  with  ordinary 
firsts  as  low  as  21c.  Fresh  seconds  continued 
weak  at  17  to  19c.  Candled  stock  topped  the 
market  and  sold  fairly  well  at  36  to  38c. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  continued 
very  light,  and  the  market  was  no  more  than 
steady  for  all  types  of  offerings.  Best  colored 
fowls  sold  at  22  to  23c  a  lb.,  while  Leghorns 
were  slow  at  15  to  16c.  with  poorer  as  low  as 
12c.  Fancy  Rock  broilers  brought  fair  prices 
under  a  fair  demand.  Most  sales  ranged  from 
32  to  34c  a  lb.  Heavy  old  roosters  were  slow 
at  16  to  18c.  Young  ducks  were  mostly  17  to 
18c,  while  old  stock  was  very  dull  at  15  to  16c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  heavier  than 
the  previous  week,  hut  most  of  the  stock  went 
into  cold  storage  for  the  market  was  very 
quiet,  and  demand  slow.  Receipts  for  the  week 
totaled  421,818  lbs.,  compared  with  338,084  lbs. 
the  week  previous,  and  430,195  lbs.  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1929.  Fowls  of  the  best 
quality  were  slow  at  28  to  29c  for  the  best 
stock.  Chickens  were  about  steady,  although 
movement  was  very  slow  at  30  to  32c  a  lb. 
Long  Island  ducks  were  dull  at  17  to  18c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  quality  hay  again  continued  in  light 
supply,  with  the  demand  exceeding  the  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand.  The  trading  although  somewhat 
limited,  was  equal  to  the  stocks  offered  for 
sale.  Best  Timothy  sold  at  $24  to  $25  a  ton 
for  the  last  year’s  crop,  while  new  hay  was 
not  of  such  high  quality  and  sold  at  $18  to  $22 
a  ton.  The  straw  market  was  very  quiet,  al¬ 
though  prices  held  steady.  Rye  was  mostly  $13 
to  $14  a  ton,  while  wheat  brought  $11  to  $12. 

J.  M.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  have  had  a  strong  advance.  Trices  in 
vegetables  are  generally  firm,  because  of  the 
drought. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  42  to  43c:  tubs,  40  to  41c; 
firsts,  37  to  39c;  undergrades,  35c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  21c;  longhorn,  21  to  22c; 
brick,  22c;  brick  Swiss,  30c:  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  40c;  grade  A,  30 
to  37c:  grade  B,  2G  to  27c:  grade  C,  20c;  nearby 
at  mark,  27  to  28c;  western,  22  to  24c;  pullets, 
25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21 
to  30c;  chickens,  32  to  30c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19c:  broilers,  28  to  32c;  ducks,  20c;  turkeys,  31 
to  34c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  17  to  22c; 
broilers,  17  to  22c;  old  roosters,  15c;  ducks,  15 
to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  — -  Apples,  unsettled; 
Sweet  Bough,  Williams,  Duchess,  Transparent, 
bu.,  $1;  Bed  Astrachan,  $1  to  $1.25;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  40  to  50c.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  80c  to  $1;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $3;  sweets, 
Va.,  bbl.,  $8.50  to  $9. 

Beans  and  Onions.-— Beans,  steady:  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  cwt..  $7;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Gal.,  yellow,  50-lb.  hag,  $1.50  to  $2;  Spanish, 
crate.  $2.35  to  $2.40;  green,  bell.,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits  ami  Berries.- — Cantaloupes,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $3;  grapes.  Cal.,  Thompson,  seedless,  24-lb. 
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lug,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Malaga,  $2  to  $2.25;  liouey- 
dews,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  huckleberries,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $4  to  $5;  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50; 
pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  raspberries,  red,  pt.,  15 
to  20c;  black,  qt.,  17  to  18c;  purple,  14  to  15c; 
watermelons,  15  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.35  to 
$3.25;  beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  broccoli.  9-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  60  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c: 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  celery,  doz! 
bchs.,  25  to  75c;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  25c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1,G5 
to  $1.75;  endive,  2-doz.  crate,  40  to  50c;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  crate,  40  to  75c;  Iceberg,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  $1  : 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  peppers  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bclis.,  20  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  30c;  turnips,  bu., 
50  to  60c. 

Sweets.- — Iloney,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box,  $4; 
dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal.! 
$1.75  to  $2;  case,  1-doz.  qts.,  $8.75  to  $9;  sugar 
lb..  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$16  to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $16;  oat  straw, 
$13  to  $15;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $26;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $26,50;  red-dog,  $34;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38.75;  oilmeal,  32 
per  cent,  $40.50;  hominy,  $35.50;  gluten,  $34.05: 
oat  feed.  $9.70;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25  to 
$5.75;  Alfalfa.  $16.50  to  $17.50;  Alsike.  $13  to 
$14;  clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Ohio  Market  Prices 

YOUNGSTOWN  PRODUCE 
Eggs,  nearby  whites,  31c;  extras.  29c;  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  28c.  Butter,  extra  prints,  fancy, 
46e;  extra  prints,  42c;  extra  rolls,  41c.  Cheese, 
N.  Y.  mild,  25c;  Wis.  and  Ohio,  23c.  Poultry, 
live  wt.,  curb  market,  springers,  heavy,  23e- 
springers,  light,  23c;  hens,  heavy,  28c;  hens, 
light,  20c. 

CLEVELAND  PRODUCE 
Eggs,  29c;  firsts,  21c;  .ordinary,  18c.  Live 

poultry,  fat  fowls,  22  to  23c;  medium,  22c  ■ 
broilers,  3  lbs.  or  over,  26  to  29c;  Leghorns,  18 
1o  21c;  Leghorn  fowls,  15  to  18c;  old  roosters, 
14  to  16c;  ducks,  10  to  20c.  Butter,  extras, 
41 ’£c;  extra  firsts,  41%c.  Fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  Ohio-grown  stock,  apples,  %-bu.  bskts., 
40  to  60c;  beans,  %-bu.  bskt.,  greeii.  $1.50; 
wax^  fair  to  ordinary,  $1;  Kentucky  Wonders, 
81.2,'  to  $1,35;  beets,  %-bu.  bskt.,  topped  and 
washed,  40  to  50c;  bchd.,  75c  to  $1  doz.  bchs.; 
cabbage,  50  to  65c  bskt.;  poorer,  small  heads, 
25  to  35c;  carrots,  %-bu.  bskt.,  topped  and 
washed,  50  to  75c;  bchd.,  10  to  12%c;  celery, 
doz. -stalk  bchs.,  30  to  35c:  jumbos,  40c;  1-doz. 
bch.  bskts.,  thirds,  50  to  65c;  corn,  sacked  and 
baskets.  Golden  Bantam,  best,  25e;  poorer  16 
to  20c;  cucumbers,  bskts.,  field-grown,  small  to 
medium  sizes,  best,  $1  to  $1.25;  poorer  30  to 
75c;  green  onions,  8  to  10c  bch. ;  leaf  lettuce, 
bskts.,  best,  40  to  50c;  parsley,  2-doz.  bch. 
bskts.,  curly,  50c;  peaches.  j>k.  bskts,  best,' 50c; 
%-bu.,  $1;  peppers,  pk.  bskts,  50  to  60c;  hot 
peppers,  25  to  40c;  radishes,  2-doz.  bell,  bskt., 
small  red,  round  type.  50  to  75c;  spinach,  lettuce 
bskts.,  75c  to  $1;  best,  mostly  90c  to  $1;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  pk,  bskts.,  mostly  50c;  tomatoes, 
field-grown,  pk.  bskt.,  best,  50  to  75c;  small 
sizes,  25c. 

CLEVELAND  LIVESTOCK 
Hogs. — Receipts,  2,200;  holdovers,  none;  de¬ 
sirable  weights,  10  to  35c  or  more  higher; 
others  steady;  1G0  to  210  lbs.,  $10.35;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  mostly  $10;  250  to  300  lbs.,  downward 
to  $9.50;  bulk  pigs,  $9.50;  rough  sows,  $7.50. 

Cattle. — Receipts  1.000,  fairly  active,  most 
steers  25c  higher,  flashy  yearlings  50c  up;  hulk 
common  steers,  $6  to  $7.50;  choice  yearlings, 
$10.75  to  $11:  low  cutter  and  cutter  cows,  $2.50 
to  $3.50  mostly. 

Calves. — Receipts  1,200,  steady,  spots  on  low¬ 
er.  grades,  50c  lower;  better  grade  vealers. 
$12.50  to  $13;  few  best,  higher;  common  to 
medium  kinds,  around  $8  to  $10.50. 

Sheep. — Receipts  2,800,  steady;  better  grades 
lambs  around  $9  to  $9.50;  best  quoted  $9.85  and 
above;  quoting  bulk  fat  ewes  $4  downward. 

F.  S.  H. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  .8300; 
grades,  choice,  $150  to  $175;  good  to  medium, 
$90  to  $125;  common,  $70  to  $80;  beef  cows  and 
hulls,  $13  to  $17;  sheep.  $5  to  $7;  lambs,  $10 
to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $18  to 
$20;  good  to  medium,  $14  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  11).,  28  to  30c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35 
to  37c:  broilers,  native,  lb.,  40c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  40  to  45c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18c;  sold  from  chain 
stores,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery, 
lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  42  to 
45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  39  to  40c:  cheese,  whole 
milk,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  part  skim,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
cottage,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  large 
white,  doz.,  50  to  55c;  mixed,  doz.,  45c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  47c;  roasting  chickens,  lb., 
50  to  f  5c;  broilers,  native,  lb..  48  to  50c; 
ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  corn,  Golden  Bantam, 
doz.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  lb.,  2c;  apples,  cooking, 
lb.,  4  to  5c;  peppers,  lb.,  7  to  8c;  blueberries, 
qt.,  15  to  18c;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  20c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTEE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good  . $S.OO@$S.75 

Medium  .  6.50®  8.00 

Common  . .  4. 50 Si!  6.50 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  7.75@  8.75 

Medium  .  6.25@  7.75 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  6. 50 Si  7.50 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00@  6.50 

Cows,  good  .  5. 50 Si  6.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.00®  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good,  beef .  6.50®  7.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  4.50S®  6.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  ch . 10.00@12.50 

Medium  .  7,OOSilO.OO 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00®  7.50 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  ch....  7.00®  9.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00®  7.00 

HOGS 

Ut.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch. . .  ,$9.45@10.25 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch...  9.95@10.30 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch.  9.45@10.25 


Ilvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch.  8.85®  9. GO 
Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  ch.  G.85®  7.50 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch....  9.00®  9.60 
SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.50@$9.50 

Medium  .  G.00®  7.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  3.50®  6.00 

Ylg.  wetli.,  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch..  3.25®  6.00 
Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  to  choice....  2.50®  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.25®  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.00®  2.50 


“I  won’t  disguise  the  fact  that  this  job 
is  a  tough  proposition.  The  man  who 
gets  it  will  have  some  ugly  customers  to 
deal  with.”  “Then  it  will  suit  me  down 
to  the  ground.  I’ve  had  lots  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  ugly  customers.”  “Where? 
“In  a  beauty  shop.” — Boston  Globe. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


That  Alfalfa. — There  used  to  he  an 
old  woman  who  lived  down  Podunk  way 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven  County,  and  she  used  to  say,  “When 
folks  is  seeke,  they  don’t  feel  so  well — no, 
they  don’t,  no  they  don’t.”  There  was 
one  fact  that  seems  to  be  pretty  well  es¬ 
tablished  :  even  the  Einstein  theory  would 
not  upset  it.  The  fact  about  farming 
around  here  that  is  being  pretty  well  es¬ 
tablished  is  that  Alfalfa  is  great  stuff  to 
raise  and  one  has  just  got  to  raise  that  or 
clover  around  here  if  he  is  going  to  get  by 
with  the  cow  business.  This  land  you 
.see  in  the  pictures  “wouldn't  raise  rattle 
boxes,”  as  a  neighbor  said.  But  this  is 
the  sixth  year  we  have  mowed  it,  and  the 
boys  thought  the  crop  was  as  big  as  any 
we  have  ever  got.  We  sow  about  $6  worth 
of  fertilizer  every  Spring,  just  the  kind 
and  amount  that  the  Farm  Bureau  tells 


at  every  evening  service  or  function  we 
have.  The  sheds  are  also  lighted,  where 
the  swings  are,  and  how  those  swings  did 
creak  and  groan  that  night. 

The  West. — When  the  Parson  last 
wrote  lie  was  just  starting  for  the  West. 
The  great  drought  seemed  to  be  just  get¬ 
ting  under  way  then,  and  the  lawns  in  De¬ 
troit  and  Chicago  were  turning  brown. 
There  .seemed  to  be  plenty  of  rain  at  that 
time,  early  in  July,  up  in  Wisconsin.  One 
could  see  that  there  was  a  splendid  crop 
of  wheat  which  was  all  ready  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  The  corn  looked  backward  and  pool*, 
and  must  have  been  about  finished  by  this 
time.  In  Detroit  the  Parson  went  through 
the  General  Motors  building  and  the  Ca¬ 
dillac  Hotel  and  out  to  Belle  Isle.  This 
latter  park  of  some  S,000  acres,  if  he  re¬ 
members  aright,  is  really  a  wonderful 
place,  and  gives  the  city  credit  for  pre¬ 


Coniiecticut  Alfalfa  in  Its  Sixth  Year 


us.  We  shall  plow  up  more  this  Fall  and 
lime  it  and  harrow  in  the  lime,  and  then 
put  Alfalfa  in  next  year,  for  the  land 
should  be  limed  several  months  in  advance. 
Here  it  is  August  9,  and  we  have  harvested 
the  second  crop,  but  we  never  mow  the 
third  crop  around  here — it  is  better  to  let 
it  stay,  no  matter  how  high. 

Parish  Outings. — In  the  other  picture, 
you  see  the  men  sawing  up  some  wood.  If 
is  the  Fourth  of  July  and  there  are  about 
75  of  the  Parson’s  flock  about  the  place. 
There  is  an  old  Ford  truck  under  the  .shed, 
and  an  old  attachment  on  front  for  power. 
There  were  about  two  cords  of  wood  in  the 
pile,  and  they  sawed  it  all  up  and  put  in 
the  shed,  drawing  the  wagon  back  and 
forth  by  hand.  One  load  will  go  down 
cellar  for  use  in  starting  the  furnace.  One 
great  thing  about  a  swimming  pond  is 
that  you  never  have  to  worry  about  enter¬ 
taining  company  in  the  Summer  time.  Last 
Sunday  we  had  our  annual  outing  and 
sheep  bake  for  the  big  church  family.  The 
isheep  alive  weighed  110  lbs.  There  were 
just  about  140  to  dinner  and  110  for  sup¬ 
per.  There  must  have  been  75  bathing  in 


serving  for  the  public.  However,  with  all 
its  bigness  and  grandeur,  Detroit  has  much 
anxiety  and  concern  to  face.  The  news¬ 
boys  were  calling,  “All  about  the  last 
racketeer  murder.” 

A  Right  Turn. — According  to  lecturers 
out  at  Madison,  the  extension  service  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Farm  Bureaus,  throughout  the 
Middle  West  at  least  have  made  a  right 
turn  for  the  better  in  the  general  trend 
of  their  work.  It  is  no  longer  to  help  the 
farmer  just  to  make  more  money,  but  to 
improve  the  whole  structure  of  rural  life. 
A  farmer  has  a  right  to  learn  appreciation 
of  literature  and  music  and  art  as  well  as 
anyone  else.  This  is  the  great  forward 
step  in  country  life.  Any  institution  not 
looked  upon  from  a  human  standpoint  is 
doomed  sooner  or  later  to  destruction.  It 
is  only  the  human  values  that  count.  Rural 
life  must  not  head  to  peasantry  in  this 
country  and  produce  stolid  countenances 
with  blank  expression. 

At  Home. — Well,  Shelley  arrived  home 
last  night  from  a  six  weeks’  Summer 
school.  Clossie  is  getting  to  be  quite  a 
tennis  player  and  as  the  Parson  writes 


Saicing  Wood  at  the  Fourth  of  July  Outing 


the  pond.  We  get  a  baker,  over  in  the  city, 
to  bake  the  sheep  all  whole  with  seven 
loaves  of  bread  stuffing  inside  it.  There 
was  a  big  pailful  of  gravy.  We  had  a 
beautiful  service  in  the  main  church  in  the 
morning.  We  always  try  to  have  a  bite 
before  going  home  from  such  an  outing,  sp 
that  when  a  mother  gets  home  with  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  children  she  will  not  have  to  go  to 
work  and  get  up  a  meal  with  its  attendant 
dishes  and  all.  We  heat  great  kettles  of 
water  for  the  dishe°  over  on  the  open  fire¬ 
place.  This  week  the  ladies  of  the  parish 
tried  something  new  for  us  at  least.  We 
bad  a  church  supper  and  sale  and  lawn 
party,  with  music  by  some  of  the  Summer 
people  round  about.  It  worked  out  fine. 
We  put  tables  for  the  sale  of  articles, 
candy,  soda  and  ice  cream  out  on  the  lawn, 
and  stuck  a  few  cedar  trees  round  about 
them.  The  lawn  is  lighted  by  electricity 


is  uptown  playing  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tour¬ 
nament.  This  is  a  fine  game,  and  the 
Parson  used  to  be  pretty  daffy  over  it.  He 
once  played  in  a  tournament  himself,  go¬ 
ing  down  to  glorious  defeat  in  the  first 
match.  George  is  out  with  the  old  Ford 
truck  drawing  gravel  and  making  walks 
that  will  be  out  of  the  mud  in  Springtime. 
He  is  enlisted,  the  Parson  tells  him  in 
the  great  “Get  Connecticut  Out  of  the 
Mud”  movement.  One  of  our  churches 
has  joined  this  movement  and  paid  a  group 
membership  for  all  its  members.  A  down 
county  boy  is  vacationing  here  and  he  is 
helping  George  some.  Young  Charles  is 
most  likely  getting  ready  for  a  swim  or 
in  swimming  or  coming  out  from  a  swim. 
The  cows  seen  from  the  window,  are  chew¬ 
ing  some  green  cornstalks  by  the  fence, 
there  being  as  much  feed  in  the  pasture  as 
on  this  study  floor.  Speaking  of  muddy 


roads,  there  used  to  lie  a  preacher  down 
county  named  Peter  Cartwright.  He  came 
along  one  day  in  the  Spring  and  found  a 
stranger  stuck  deep  in  the  mud  with  a 
loaded  lumber  wagon.  Whereupon  the 
Reverend  Peter  informed  him  that  he 
would  never  lend  a  hand  to  get  him  out 
of  the  predicament  till  he  had  experienced 
religion.  So  he  started  in  preaching  to 
the  fellow,  who  couldn’t  very  well  run 
away  till  such  time  the  experience  might 
arrive.  Tradition  has  it  that  it  was  one 
of  the  speediest  conversions  ever  recorded. 
As  to  how  far  down  the  road  it  lasted, 
is  another  question.  It  may  have  been 
that  same  minister  who.  as  he  kept  sheep, 
was  hailed  one  day  by  a  buyer  of  sheep 
pelts.  “Have  you  any  sheep  hides  to  sell 
today?”  “No,  no,  I  haven’t,”  came  the 
quick  reply.  “I  have  plenty  of  sheep  in 
my  flock  that  are  most  dead,  but  it  won’t 
do  to  take  off  their  pelts  quite  yet.” 


Candytuft  for  Cut  Flowers 

Another  season  of  growing  the  new 
candytuft  has  thoroughly  convinced  me  of 
its  merits  as  a  cut  flower,  and  especially 
since  the  colors  are  now  so  various  in¬ 
stead  of  only  the  white  and  purple  as  in 
the  old  varieties.  It  is  now  obtainable 
all  through  the  different  shades  of  color 
from  practically  pure  white  to  pink,  car¬ 
mine  rose,  purple  and  deep  purple.  The 
plants  are  erect,  sturdy  growers  and  the 
flowers  being  almost  flat  or  slightly  round¬ 
ing  renders  it  extremely  useful  to  the 
bouquet  or  floral  design  maker,  as  there 
is  not  the  ragged  appearance  that  is  fre- 
guently  prevalent  with  this  class  of 
flowers.  It  is  also  comparatively  a  good 
keeper,  as  it  does  not  wilt  readily,  and 
the  stems  being  erect  renders  it  easy  to 
arrange  and  handle.  Seed  can  be  sown  at 
any  time  desired  as  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  germinate  and  by  sowing  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  a  succession  of  flowers  can  be 
had  during  the  whole  season.  It  makes 
a  fine  showing  in  the  garden,  as  the  col¬ 
ors  are  all  attractive  and  pleasing,  either 
singly  or  en  masse.  Taken  as  a  whole 
there  are  few  better  annual  flowers,  and 
very  few  as  good,  as  not  only  are  the 
flowers  always  attractive,  but  the  erect, 
sturdy  habit  appeals  at  once  to  the 
flower  lover  who  has  perhaps  not  too 
much  time  or  money  to  waste,  but  who 
wishes  to  obtain  something  really  good 
at  little  trouble  and  expense,  ir.  w.  hales. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t»  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


You’ll  Only  Need 
to  Feed  It 
While  It  Works 


^  In  the  Field 
™  This  Fall— On 
the  Belt  Next  Winter 


The  new  improved  Centaur  6-10  Tractor 
will  do  your  fall  plowing,  and  dig  your  root 
crops  this  fall.  It  does  the  work  of  man  and 
team  and  it  never  costs  a  nickel  till  you 
start  it  again  in  the  spring, except  while  you 
are  using  its  ten  horse  power  on  the  belt 
to  grind  feed,  saw  wood,  pump  water, 
shell  corn,  etc.  It's  the  power  plant  that 
the  small  farm  and  the  truck  farm  need. 
Send  the  coupon  for  full  information  on 
tractor  and  tools. 

~CEN  T  AUrT  T  R  ACT  OR  ”  C  O  R  P* DRAT  ION" 
15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  literature  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - - 

R.  D . . . —  P.  O . . . 

County - State - 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Power,  Less 


Cletrac 

^  CrawlerTractors  S 


Sizes  to  meet  every  power  need  — priced  as  loiv  as  $1095 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  See  the  Cletrac  dealer  near 
you  for  a  demonstration,  or,  write  direct 
for  complete  information. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
19361  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Gear-Shifting 


faster,  easier  work 

IT  is  a  well-known  saying  among  Cletrac  own¬ 
ers  that  “Nothing  can  stop  a  Cletrac.” 

It  has  power  to  spare  for  the  heavy  loads  and 
hard  pulls  —  traction  that  gets  a  sure,  non-slip 
grip  on  steep  hillsides  and  in  any  soil — speedier 
travel  that  covers  more  ground  to  the  hour. 

Because  of  its  greater  power  and  better  traction  you  do 
less  gear  shifting  with  Cletrac.  You  get  easier,  simpler 
control — and  far  more  comfort  in  riding.  No  time  out 
for  hand  oiling — it’s  all  done  automatically.  Every  im¬ 
proved  feature  that  modern  engineering  can  provide  has 
been  built  into  Cletrac.  Not  only  is  it  the  ideal  tractor 
for  all  your  field  work  but  it  is  also  the  finest  tractor 
you  can  buy  for  snow-removal  and  other  profitable  odd 
jobs  and  contract  work. 
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It  costs  you  les 

to  blast  stumps  with 

AGRITOL 


Agritol  has 
more  sticks  to  the  case! 


A  50 -pound  case  of  Agritol 
contains  172  sticks  .  •  .  . 
more  per  case  than  any 
other  stumping  powder! 

MORE  sticks  to  the  case  .  .  . 

more  stumps  and  boulders 
removed  from  your  fields! 

That  means  you  save  money 
•  .  .and  get  greater  farm  improve¬ 
ment  .  .  .  when  you  use  Agritol. 

Such  is  the  strength  of  Agritol, 
it  compares  favorably  stick  for 
stick  with  any  similar  stumping 
powders  on  the  market.  With  more 
sticks  to  the  case,  it  becomes  the 
most  economical  stumping  explo¬ 
sive  you  can  use. 

Agritol  is  an  able  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  “farm  hand”  which  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  are  using  today.  It  is 


an  explosive  made  by  the  du  Pont 
Company  especially  for  stump  and 
boulder  blasting.  It  rids  your 
fields  of  these  farming  handicaps. 
It  enables  you  to  turn  partly 
cleared  acres  into  fully  productive 
acres.  It  makes  possible  the  use  of 
modern  farm  machinery  in  all  your 
fields.  It  improves  your  farm  .  .  . 
adds  to  its  value.  No  other  stump¬ 
ing  explosive  made  does  as  much 

for  better  farmkeeping. 

* 

You  can  buy  AGRITOL  and 
the  necessary  caps  and  fuse  from 
your  dealer.  Look  for  the  du  Pont 
oval  on  case  and  cartridge. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  your 
free  copy  of  “AGRITOL  for  Field 
Clearing”  ...  a  booklet  which 
tells  you  how  to  blast  stumps  and 
boulders.  Mail  coupon  today! 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Flood  waters,  superin¬ 
duced  by  a  cloudburst,  sweeping  through 
the  Mexican  border  towns  of  Nogales, 
Sonora  and  Nogales,  Ariz.,  Aug.  7,  caused 
four  known  deaths,  with  40  persons  re¬ 
ported  missing.  Mayor  A.  C.  Viliasenor 
of  Nogales,  Senora,  Mexico,  estimated  17 
person  were  drowned  in  his  city. 

Four  persons  were  seriously  injured 
Aug.  7  in  an  explosion  of  a  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  ereolin  in  the  basement  of 
the  home  of  Thomas  Bart,  Riverside 
Heights,  N.  J.,  following  the  attempt  by 
Bart  to  spray  his  cellar  with  the  mixture 
to  kill  sand  fleas.  The  injured  are  Bart, 
who  is  43;  his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  Bart, 
42,  and  their  two  children,  Matthew,  15, 
and  Edward,  13.  The  explosion  blew  the 
roof  off  the  home  and  knocked  in  one  side, 
causing  the  first  floor  to  cave  in  on  the 
cellar,  where  the  four  were  standing. 
Part,  of  the  concrete  foundation  was 
knocked  down  and  windows  were  shat¬ 
tered  in  both  the  Bart  house  and  the 
house  next  door. 

Seven  miners  were  killed  and  16  in¬ 
jured  Aug.  S  by  a  fall  of  top  coal  at  the 
Gilberton  Colliery  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  at 
Pottsville,  Pa.  Three  of  the  injured  were 
in  a  serious  condition.  The  Gilberton 
Colliery,  10  miles  from  Pottsville,  has 
been  closed  since  May  and  the  23  men 
were  placing  new  rails  in  the  slope  to 
make  it  ready  for  operations  Aug.  11. 

A  nitroglycerine  bomb  dropped  on  the 
floor  of  the  Stockyards  National  Bank  at 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  Aug.  9,  by  a  stranger 
who  had  demanded  a  .$10,000  loan,  killed 
Fred  L.  Pelton,  vice-president  and 
cashier,  and  the  unknown  man  who 
sought  the  money. 

Aug.  9  during  a  violent  thunderstorm, 
an  airplane  out  of  control  dropped  300 
ft.  at  Chicago,  crashed  through  the  top 
of  a  huge  gas  tank  at  Elston  Avenue, 
Augusta  and  Division  Street,  fell  through 
the  gas-filled  chamber  and  disappeared  in 
a  40-ft.  pit.  of  water.  The  pilot  and  two 
young  women  passengers  all  lost  their 
lives. 

The  Newfoundland  Government  Rail¬ 
way  steamer  Caribou,  which  served  as  the 
connecting  link  between  Newfoundland 
and  the  Canadian  Railways  service,  went 
aground  in  a  dense  fog  Aug.  10  three 
miles  west  of  the  entrance  to  Port  aux 
Basques.  The  boats  were  lowered  without 
excitement  or  mishap,  however,  and  the 
entire  ship’s  company  of  65  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  65  rowed  to  Port  aux 
Basques,  where  they  entrained  for  St. 
John’s.  Port  aux  Basques  is  located  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Newfoundland, 
about  300  miles  west  of  St.  John’s. 

Nine  deaths,  five  of  them  of  tetanus, 
and  649  injuries  were  laid  to  bootleggers 
of  fireworks  by  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne, 
New  York  Health  Commissioner,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  Aug.  10  the  first  health  survey 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  “Al¬ 
together  this  is  a  discouraging  showing,” 
Dr.  Wynne  said,  “for  it  indicates  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
fireworks.”  He  denounced  street  vendors 
and  others  selling  fireworks  to  children 
as  “abettors  of  manslaughter  who  should 
be  given  prison  terms  commensurate  with 
the  suffering  they  caused  their  victims.” 
Reports  included  in  the  survey  were  from 
only  26  of  the  more  than  140  hospitals. 

A  70-mile  gale  struck  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  surrounding  territory  Aug.  10,  killed 
one  person,  injured  seven  and  caused 
property  damage  estimated  at  more  than 
$250,000.  The  storm  hit  Lexington  and 
lightning  fired  a  barn  at  the  Kentucky 
Association  race  track.  Sixteen  thorough¬ 
breds  and  the  structure  were  destroyed 
with  loss  set  at  $55,000.  One  Louisville 
building  worth  $50,000  collapsed  and 
another  valued  at  $25,000  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  destroyed  by  fire.  Little 
rain  accompanied  the  storm,  hence  it 
failed  to  break  the  five-month  drought. 

Aug.  11  six  persons  were  killed  by  an 
explosion  of  fireworks  at  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  The  dead  are  :  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Witt, 
Hugh  Lee  Witt,  Jr.,  3,  her  son;  Marie 
Witt,  18  months,  daughter;  I.  C.  Witt, 
18,  brother  of  Hugh  L.  Witt;  Paul  Reed¬ 
er.  22,  of  Elizabethton,  and  Charles  Witt, 
50,  father  of  Hugh.  Fireworks  for  an 
amusement  park  were  stored  in  the  house, 
and  it  is  believed  fire  was  started  by  a 
cigarette. 

A  torrent  of  water  several  feet  deep 
swept  down  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah, 
Aug.  11,  wrecking  houses  and  blocking 
the  narrow  streets  of  Bingham  with  silt 
and  debris.  A  downpour  of  rain  lasting 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  upper  canyon 
sent  a  raging  stream  down,  flooding  many 
homes  and  business  houses.  Residents 
fled  to  higher  ground.  Three  homes  were 
washed  away.  Mud  was  piled  eight  feet 
high  in  some  places  and  traffic  was  para¬ 
lyzed.  Bingham  is  located  below  the 
Utah  Copper  Company  workings,  the 
largest  open-cut  copper  mine  in  the  world. 
The  flood  poured  into  Bingham  from 
Carr  Fork. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  nine  others 
injured  Aug.  11  when  two  explosions  tore 
out  the  roof  and  a  large  section  of  the 
side  wall  of  the  five-story  brick  building 
at  118  Prince  Street,  New  York,  dropping 
tons  of  debris  on  the  two-story  building 
adjacent.  The  roof  of  the  smaller  build¬ 
ing  crumpled  under  the  weight,  part  of 
the  second  floor  fell  to  the  first  and  some 
of  the  wreckage  even  crashed  through  to 
the  basement.  The  property  damage  was 
$30,000.  The  explosion  was  caused  by 
experiments  conducted  by  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  chemist  on  the  top  floor  of  the  build- 

Aug.  11  nine  bombs  were  dropped  from 
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a  mystery  plane  on  the  Providence,  Ky., 
coal  mining  district  where  labor  troubles 
exist.  No  one  was  injured,  but  there  was 
property  damage.  Aug.  12  Paul  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  local  aviator,  was  arrested  un¬ 
der  suspicion.  Jackson  County  authori¬ 
ties  were  reluctant  to  discuss  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  additional  arrests  or  the  possible 
motive  for  the  bombing.  The  outrage 
was  attributed  in  general,  however,  to 
strife  resulting  from  efforts  to  unionize 
the  Kentucky  coal  field. 

Imposition  of  a  $10  fine  Aug.  12  at 
Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  upon  Hugh  L.  Tarnuff, 
21,  who  lives  in  New  York  City,  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  the 
State  law  which  compels  every  man 
called  upon  to  fight  a  forest  fire  to  re¬ 
spond.  Tarnuff,  a  Summer  boarder  in 
Ellenville,  was  called  out  by  Richard  Por¬ 
ter,  a  deputy  fire  warden.  Refusing  to 
respond,  although  told  the  law  permitted 
the  warden  to  draft  him,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  into  court. 

A  bond  for  $10,000,  guaranteeing  that 
the  submarine  0-12  will  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in 
good  condition  by  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins’ 
Arctic  expedition,  has  been  executed  by 
the  National  Surety  Company,  New  York. 
The  bond  is  said  to  be  the  first  ever  given 
for  an  Arctic  expedition.  The  submarine, 
a  former  United  States  Navy  vessel,  is 
being  completely  refitted  for  the  trip  in 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Sir  Hu¬ 
bert  plans  to  start  the  trip  to  the  Arctic 
in  the  submarine  next  April. 

Edward  Jackson,  a  25-year-old  teller 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Laurel, 
Miss.,  was  reported  by  the  police  Aug. 
12  to  have  left  Laurel  in  his  automobile 
with  $71,000  of  the  bank’s  funds  and  a 
search  was  started  for  him.  Jackson 
had  been  connected  with  the  bank  for 
about  six  years,  having  been  selected 
from  his  graduating  class  at  Laurel 
high  school  for  a  place  in  the  bank  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  marks  he  made  in  his 
studies. 

A  landslide  in  Provo  Canon  dammed 
the  Provo  River  Aug.  12.  forming  a  large 
lake  and  threatening  Provo,  Utah,  should 
the  debris  give  way.  The  highway  was 
blocked  and  the  rising  water  began  under¬ 
mining  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  West¬ 
ern  main  line  tracks.  The  landslide  oc¬ 
curred  near  Vivian  Park,  a  canyon  resort 
and  the  water  backed  up  for  some  dis¬ 
tance.  The  huge  slide  came  without  warn¬ 
ing.  thousands  of  tons  of  rocks  and  mud 
tumbling  down  the  steep  mountainside 
into  the  canon. 

WASHINGTON.— There  were  9,773 
licensed  and  identified  aircraft,  13,041 
licensed  pilots  of  all  classes  and  8,842 
mechanics  in  the  United  States  on  June 
30.  according  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
aeronautics  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  More  than  43  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  pilots  were  holders  of  private 
licenses,  while  over  41  per  cent  were 
transport  pilots,  14.2  per  cent  limited 
commercial  and  about  1  per  cent  trial. 
There  were  261  women  pilots  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  survey  was 
made.  Twenty  held  transport  pilot  li¬ 
censes,  34  limited  commercial,  one  indus¬ 
trial  and  206  private  pilot  licenses.  There 
were  also  four  women  mechanics.  Cali¬ 
fornia  not  only  had  the  largest  number 
of  licensed  and  identified  aircraft,  but 
also  _  led  all  other  States  in  the  number 
of  licensed  pilots  and  mechanics.  This 
State  had  1.275  licensed  and  unlicensed 
aircraft,  2,515  pilots  and  1.65S  me¬ 
chanics.  Second  place  was  held  by  New 
York,  which  had  1,148  aircraft,  1,303 
pilots  and  874  mechanics,  according  to 
the  survey. 

A  warning  that  typhoid  fever  and 
other  diseases  may  flare  up  in  the  wake 
of  the  record-breaking  drought,  unless 
sanitary. measures  are  rigorously  enforced, 
was  given  Aug  7  by  Surgeon  General 
Gumming  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Reports  on  typhoid  fever  show  that  this 
disease  is  already  more  prevalent  than 
it  was  during  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  The  Surgeon  General  urged 
extreme  care  in  rural  sections,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  drinking  water  from  sources 
whose  purity  was  not  certain  should  be 
boiled.  For  the  week  ended  Aug.  2  a 
total  of  930  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were 
reported,  compared  with  870  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1929. 

President  Hoover  Aug.  8  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Governors  of  the  12  States 
most  affected  by  the  drought  to  meet  at 
the  White  House  to  discuss  definite  plans 
for  organized  relief.  One  million  farm 
families  and  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
whole  animal  population  of  the  country 
are  affected  by  the  drought  as  indicated 
by  preliminary  reports,  the  President 
said. 

An  agreement  for  concurrent  opera¬ 
tions  against  bubonic  plague  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  has  been  signed  at  Piura,  Peru,  by 
Nicolas  Cavassa  for  Peru  and  Carlos 
Mino  for  Ecuador.  Drs.  J.  D.  Long  and 
C.  R.  Eskey  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  who  recently  completed 
a  campaign  against  bubonic  plague  in 
Ecuador,  and  are  now  engaged  in  a 
similar  campaign  in  Peru,  will  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  agreement.  Dx*.  Long  is  confident 
that  this  joint  action  will  bring  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  plague  on  the  frontier, 
where  formerly  lack  of  concerted  action 
prevented  control.  The  agreement  is  con¬ 
sidered  significant  of  the  change  of  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries. 


Life  is  an  endurance  test,  a  clergyman 
says.  Well,  it  keeps  us  up  in  the  air  a 
good  deal,  and  it  has  its  own  refueling 
problem. — Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 


reg.  u.s.  pat.  Off* 


AGRITOL 

THE  FIELD-CLEARING  EXPLOSIVE 
THE  CLEARED  ACRE  IS  THE  PROFIT- MAKERS 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8c  CO.,  INC., 

Agricultural  Extension  Section,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of:  “AGRITOL  for  Field 
Clearing.” 
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WE  PAY 
lSc  -  tfic  FREIGHT 
'HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

\.L  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN, HY 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 

us  for  special  direct  to  user  proposition  on 

Belle  City  Threshers 

W.  B.  MAY,  Inc.  66  Washington  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Heavy  Pressure 

New  Design 
Improved 
Construction 

Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
laboror  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalogue  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO,,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
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Plowing  Under  Green  Crops 

Does  it  pay  to  plow  under  green  stuff? 
Is  it  cheaper  than  commercial  fertilizer? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  W. 

The  great  object  in  plowing  under 
green  crops  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  The  actual 
plant  food  these  crops  furnish  is  not  very 
great,  except  in  the  case  of  clovers.  A 
clover  sod  furnishes  considerable  nitro¬ 
gen  in  addition  to  the  humus  which  is  left 
in  the  soil  when  the  sod  decays. 

Plowing  under  green  crops  gives  the 
soil  something  that  to  some  extent  takes 
the  place  of  bulky  stable  manure  which 
at  one  time  was  plentiful  but  now  quite 
scarce.  On  this  account  many  of  our 
soils  have  become  so  lacking  in  humus 
that  they  dry  out  quickly  and  bake  very 
hard.  Plowing  under  green  crops  helps 
with  the  situation  and  on  that  account 
may  be  even  more  valuable  to  the  land 
than  an  application  of  fertilizer.  But 
the  fertilizer  is  needed  in  addition  to  the 
plowed-under  crop. 


N.  Y.  State  Grape  Grades 

Proposed  changes  in  grades  of  grapes, 
so  that  they  will  comply  with  the  grades  j 
promulgated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  the  subject  for  a 
hearing  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  in  the  State  Office 
Building,  Albany,  at  1 :30  P.  M.,  stand¬ 
ard  time,  August  25.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  hearing  comments  on  the  proposed 
changes  may  be  submitted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  writing,  and  those  interested  are 
invited  to  attend  the  hearing  and  express 
opinions. 

In  the  grade  known  as  “U.  S.  Fancy  j 
Table  Grapes”  it  is  provided  that  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  bunches  shall  be 
compact  and  the  remainder  shall  be  fair¬ 
ly  compact.  It  is  proposed  to  change  this 
to  “not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
bunches  shall  be  compact  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  shall  be  fairly  compact,”  and 
“in  any  container”  is  added. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  provide  in  the 
regulations  that  in  this  grade  the  berries 
of  the  Concord,  Worden,  Champion,  and 
other  varieties  of  similar  size,  shall  have 
a  minimum  diameter  of  not  less  than 
9-16  of  an  inch,  measured  through  the 
widest  portion  of  the  cross  section. 

Changes  are  proposed  for  other  grades. 
Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  is  given 
authority  by  law  to  make  changes  in  the 
grades. 


Oiling  Barrel  Head  Fillers 

Will  soaking  the  pulp  heads  used  with 
barrelled  apples  take  the  place  of  oiled 
paper  scattered  through  the  apples? 

J.  B. 

The  application  of  a  suitable  oil  to 
these  tillers  prevents  scald  only  in  the  ap¬ 
ples  lying  next  to  them,  but  not  within 
the  barrel.  Thus  far  the  only  reliable 
preventive  of  scald  in  cold  storage  is  to 
use  shredded  oiled  paper  properly  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  barrel.  Numerous 
experiments  have  been  completed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  oiling  the  heads,  staves  and  liners 
but  all  with  indifferent  results.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  scald  prevention  is 
caused  by  oily  paper  or  other  substance 
in  close  proximity  to  apples  throughout 
the  barrel.  f.  j.  schneiderhan. 

West  Virginia. 


Connecticut  Horticultural 
Exposition 

This  interesting  event  will  be  held  at 
the  Armory,  Hartford,  Sept.  12-14.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  toward  300  exhibits,  in¬ 
cluding  Dahlias,  Gladioli  and  all  garden 
flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits.  All  in¬ 
terested  in  making  exhibits  should  apply 
at  once  to  the  secretary,  Lafayette  J. 
Robertson,  Jr.,  219  Church  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Poison  Ivy  and  a  Remedy 

This  is  the  season  when  the  poison  ivy 
is  most  prevalent  and  troublesome,  lhe 
poison  ivy  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  is 
Rhus  toxicodendron  and  generally  in¬ 
habits  shady  places.  Creeping  over  the 
ground  it  usually  finds  a  tree,  stone  or 
stump  where  it  often  assumes  a  large 
size.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
harmless  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis) 
by  its  having  only  three  leaves,  while  the 
Ampelopsis  has  five  and  also  lacks  the 
hairy  roots  usual  on  a  large  poison  ivy, 
especially  those  growing  up  on  trees.  A 
few  words  on  ivy  poisoning  and  how  to 
avoid  it  may  be  useful  to  the  reader,  and 
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right  here  the  writer  would  say  that  so 
far  as  he  knows  the  simple  remedy,  here 
mentioned,  has  not  failed  to  give  relief 
in  any  case,  and  in  one  instance  a  man 
who  was  almost  crazy  with  the  itching 
and  ulcerating  was  cured  in  a  few  days. 
The  remedy  is  simply  the  sodium  hypo¬ 
sulphite  or  the  common  “hypo”  of  the 
photographer.  Make  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  in  cold  water  (and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  ice  cold  when  first 
mixed)  and  bathe  parts  affected  freely 
and  often.  It  will  be  found  non-poisonous 
and  harmless  in  every  case,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  chemical  properties  of  the  soda 
and  sulphur  seem  frequently  to  work  like 
a  charm,  and  it  is  also  so  cheap  and  easi¬ 
ly  obtained  at  any  drug  store  or  photo 
supply  house.  h.  w.  hai.es. 


Disposal  of  Waste 

Replying  to  the  reader  who  asks  about 
the  disposition  of  food  waste  that  was 
not  feedable,  we  put  such  waste  as  will 
not  draw  flies  down  under  the  Rhododen¬ 
drons  and  ferns  as  a  mulch,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  shovel  of  rotten  wood  from  an 
old  tree  over  it.  The  plants  just  revel 
in  it,  and  do  just  as  well  as  they  can. 
The  wastes  that  might  draw  flies  we 
put,  with  wood  ashes,  some  manure,  lime, 
etc.,  in  the  compost  heap.  Surplus  leaves 
go  in  with  them.  I  throw  the  faded 
bouquets  down  around  the  woodsy  things 
to  add  to  the  mulch,  and  they  are  not 
reallv  very  unsightly;  the  plants  thrive 


so  on  this  kind  of  treatment  that  they 
soon  grow  so  large  that  the  mulch  is 
scarcely  visible. 

A  great  many  people  burn  or  otherwise 
destroy  the  very  things  that  would  im¬ 
prove  the  fertility  and  texture  of  their 
Soils.  EDNA  C.  JONES. 

New  York. 


Propagating  Blueberries 

How  can  I  propagate  blueberries?  I 
have  five  bushes  and  would  like  to  have 
some  more.  E.  s. 

New  Jersey.  ^ 

Ordinary  cuttings  of  blueberries  rarely 
grow,  and  a  good  deal  of  skill  is  required 
in  their  propagation.  Two  methods  used 
are  tubering  and  stumping.  For  tubering 
cuttings  are  taken  from  outdoor  plants 
between  midwinter  and  early  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  have  begun  to  make  their 
Spring  growth.  The  cuttings  are  placed 
horizontally  in  a  shallow  box  or  cutting- 
bed  of  clean  sand,  and  covered  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  watered  discreetly.  With¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  shoots  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  sand.  When  the  shoots 
are  two  or  three  inches  long  they  cease 
to  grow  and  become  mature,  and  roots 
develop.  When  well  rooted  the  shoot 
usually  disconnects  itself  from  the  dead 
cutting;  if  not  it  must  be  carefully  cut 
off  with  roots  attached,  and  potted.  This 
form  of  growth  is  likened  to  the  growth 
of  a  potato  plant,  hence  called  tubering. 


For  the  propagation  called  stumping, 
in  late  Fall  or  early  Spring,  either  the 
whole  of  the  plant,  or  some  selected  por¬ 
tion,  is  cut  off  at  the  level  of  the  ground. 
The  stumps  are  covered  to  the  depth  of 
two  to  three  inches  with  a  mixture  of 
clean  sand  and  peat,  two  parts  sand  to 
one  of  peat  by  bulk.  The  new  growth 
from  the  stumps,  in  working  its  way 
through  the  sand  bed,  is  transformed  into 
scaly  rootstocks,  which  form  leafy  shoots 
on  reaching  the  surface.  By  Auturam  all 
these  shoots  should  form  plenty  of  roots, 
emitted  by  the  rootstock  in  the  sand. 
Early  the  next  Spring  before  buds  grow, 
these  shoots  with  their  roots  are  severed 
from  the  stumps  and  potted  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  peat  to  one  part 
sand.  They  are  then  grown  on  in  a 
frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  Great  care  is 
needed  in  watering  and  ventilating.  The 
life  of  the  little  plants  in  uncertain  un¬ 
til  secondary  twig  growth  takes  place. 


Judge:  “Have  you  anything  to  offer 
the  court  before  sentence  is  passed  upon 
you?”  Prisoner:  “No,  yer  honor;  me 
lawyer  took  me  last  dollar.” — Masonic 
Craftsman. 


What’s  the  use?  If  you  drive  reck¬ 
lessly  you  will  dent  the  front  of  your 
car:  if  you  drive  carefully  somebody  will 
dent  the  back  of  it. — Louisville  Times. 


Be  Ready  When 

.  .  .  with 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Equipment 

WHEN  your  corn  is  ready  to  cut,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  McCormick-Deering  Corn 
Binder  to  do  the  heavy  job  for  you  in  short 
order.  It  has  years  of  successful  performance 
backofit.You  can  have  your  choice  of  either  a 
vertical  or  horizontal  binder.  The  McCormick- 


the  Corn  is  Ripe 


Deering  does  a  clean  job  whatever  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  field.  Cutting  and  carrying  to  the 
binding  mechanism  is  positive.  The  butt  adjuster 
has  a  wide  range  of  adjustment.  The  reliable 
knotter  assures  binding  every  bundle.  Bundle 
loaders  may  be  had  for  both  types  of  binders. 


Endosed-Gear  Ensilage  Cutter 

The  improved  McCormick-Deering  No.  12  Ensilage  Cutter  has 
a  capacity  of  10  to  16  tons  per  hour.  It  is  the  enclosed-gear 
machine  with  the  one-piece,  bridge-type  main  frame  that 
encloses  the  flywheel,  cutter,  transmission,  and  apron  drive. 
Another  feature  is  the  use  of  slip  clutches  on  the  paddle  roll, 
feeding  roll,  and  apron  drive,  which  prevent  overfeeding  and 
damage  to  the  machine. 

All  working  parts  are  in  an  oil-tight,  dust-proof  housing  and 
run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Gears  are  especially  cut  and  heat-treated. 
To  vary  the  length  of  cut  on  the  No.  12  merely  shift  a  lever 
outside  the  housing.  A  selective-gear  type  of  transmission, 
similar  to  that  in  an  automobile,  controls  the  speed  of  the 
feed  table.  The  large,  reinforced  boiler  plate  flywheel  with 
eight  steel  wings  is  safe  at  all  working  speeds.  Other  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutters  are  available  in  capacities 
ranging  from  3  to  25  tons  per  hour. 


The  Popular  No.  12 
McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutter 


Here’s  the  Most  Modern 
Machine  for  Making  Ensilage 


The  McCormick-Deering  Ronning  Ensi¬ 
lage  Harvester  brings  to  the  corn  grower 
the  same  high  degree  of  economy  and 
efficiency  that  the  harvester-thresher  has 
brought  to  the  grain  grower.  In  one 
operation  it  cuts  the  corn,  reduces  it  to 
ensilage  lengths,  and  delivers  the  ensilage 
to  a  wagon  or  truck  ready  for  the  silo. 
A  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Blower 
blows  the  ensilage  into  the  silo. 

The  Ensilage-Harvester  is  power-driven 
through  the  power  take-off  of  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Tractor.  It  saves  time, 
labor,  and  expense  making  ensilage.  The 
binding,  loading,  and  hauling  of  stalks 
are  eliminated.  The  ensilage  is  made 
when  the  corn  is  at  its  richest  stage.  It 
eliminates  the  large  crews,  binder  twine, 
heavy  grocery  bills,  and  extra  work  for 
women  on  the  farm  at  silo-filling  time. 
See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  now 
about  this  remarkable  machine. 


International  Harvester  Company 


6o6  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering  Corn-Harvest  Equipment 

is  ready  also  to  handle  your  crop  by  other  methods.  See  our  modern  Huskers  and 
Shredders,  made  in  4,  6,  8,  and  10-roll  sizes.  To  pick  the  corn  in  the  field,  ask  the  dealer 
about  the  McCormick-Deering  Corn  Pickers  —  made  in  One-Row  Tank  type  and  Farmall 
One  and  Two-Row  Pickers,  picking  and  husking  up  to  16  acres  a  day.  Write  for  catalog 

on  any  of  these  machines. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82  04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  (inferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  have  a  wonderful  State  and  some  most  beautiful 
scenery.  These  are  busy  days  on  the  farm,  canning 
and  berrying  for  the  housewife  and  haying,  cutting 
grain,  etc.,  for  the  men  folks.  We  enjoy  the  letters 
Of  the  different  writers.  G.  s.  B. 

New  Hampshire. 

WE  ARE  glad  to  pass  on  this  pleasant  note. 

Many  others  have  written  in  appreciation  of 
the  short  letters  from  various  States.  They  make 
us  all  feel  more  friendly,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
kind  of  feeling  to  have. 

* 

HE  excitement  and  alarm  generated  at  Washing¬ 
ton  over  the  drought,  and  distributed  by  the 
press  of  the  country  in  first-page  headlines,  seemed 
a  hit  overdone.  Later  President  Hoover  and  some 
of  the  city  papers  have  said  that  the  matter  was 
“over  emphasized.”  One  hardly  realized  before  how 
many  national  bureaus  there  are  ready  to  escape 
obscurity  by  pledging  their  services  as  if  a  national 
calamity  can  he  visualized.  One  strange  anomaly 
of  the  present  instance  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hyde  rushing  back  from  a  tour  in  which  he  was 
trying  to  persuade  farmers  to  reduce  the  acreage 
of  wheat  to  a  conference  at  Washington  called  to 
correct  a  famine  in  other  sections  said  to  he  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  shortage  of  corn  and  other  crops  in  the 
drought  area.  The  effect  of  it  all  was  to  cause  un¬ 
easiness  and  fear  when  calmness  was  needed  and 
confidence  was  justified.  Rainfall  has  been  short 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  country,  of  late  be¬ 
coming  more  marked.  In  particular  areas  especially 
in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  the  drought  has 
been  severe  and  prolonged.  Wherever  distress  has 
appeared  measures  of  relief  should  he  prompt  and 
generous.  President  Hoover  properly  voiced  the 
sentiment  and  generosity  of  the  people  in  time  of 
need,  but  it  will  do  the  suffering  people  no  good,  but 
harm  to  all,  to  create  the  impression  of  a  national 
calamity  where  none  exists.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole  nature  has  been  generous  in 
her  abundant  supply  of  foods  and  other  needful  raw 
materials.  In  the  North  Atlantic  slope  the  farms 
are  fairly  laden  down  with  the  most  precious  forms 
of  wealth  that  land  produces.  The  art  of  man  has 
converted  these  materials  into  a  bountiful  supply 
of  luxuries.  Providence  has  been  prodigal  of  her 
gifts.  The  farms  and  farmers  have  done  their  part. 
Where  want  appear  it  is  due  not  to  failure  in  pro¬ 
duction,  except  temporarily  in  local  areas,  hut  to 
governmental  delinquency  in  the  regulation  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  With  all  the  abundance  of  wealth  cre¬ 
ated  on  the  farms  by  the  untiring  industry  of  farm¬ 
ers,  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  system  of  government 
that  American  farmers  with  their  habits  of  thrift 
and  prudence  have  not  been  able  to  lay  up  enough 
in  times  of  plenty  to  carry  them  over  a  period  of 
shortage  without  being  exposed  to  the  world  in  the 
role  of  national  dependents.  Until  we  correct  this 
manifest  injustice  and  allow  producers  a  fair  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  our  boast  of  progress  is 
a  lie. 

* 

WHAT  about  orchard  cover  crops  this  year?  A 
Pennsylvania  correspondent  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  summary  regarding  the  orchards  at 
State  College : 

The  unusual  Summer  has  brought  out  so  many  points 
about  orchard  fertility,  especially  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  cover  crop  seeding  and  the  value  of  organic  matter 
in  the  orchard  soil,  that  a  meeting  of  horticulturists 
from  all  the  eastern  fruit-growing  States  will  be  held 
at  that  place  on  September  5  and  6.  As  a  Virginia  hor¬ 
ticulturist  remarked,  it  is  worth  going  a  long  way  to 
see.  Briefly,  one  of  the  lessons  is  that  it  is  no  handicap 
but  rather  a  decided  advantage  even  in  such  a  dry,  hot 
season  as  this  to  sow  the  cover  crop  as  early  as  June 
1,  so  far  as  these  conditions  are  concerned.  The  cover 
crops  made  good  growth  before  the  dry  spell  and  have 
not  affected  the  trees  or  the  fruit  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  Another  lesson  is  that  trees  on  soil  so  handled 


that  the  organic  matter  supply  is  not  conserved  and 
built  up  but  rather  seriously  depleted  are  beginning  to 
suffer  even  where  the  cover  crops  have  made  very  little 
growth.  The  fruit  on  such  trees  will  suffer  consider¬ 
able  loss  if  no  rain  occurs  within  a  short  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems,  not  only  of 
orchards  but  of  farms  in  general.  Such  soils  have 
no  staying  power  in  drought. 

* 

EWSPAPER  reports  of  drought  conditions  in 
farming  regions  sometimes  contain  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  inaccuracies.  We  recently  noted  press 
dispatches  in  which  pastures  were  referred  to  as 
having  “died  out,”  “burnt  up”  or  been  “ruined.” 
From  these  phrases  uninformed  readers  would  infer 
that  the  pastures  affected  by  dry  weather  could  not 
be  used  again  for  grazing  until  they  were  reseeded. 
But  farmers  know  that  parched,  brown  grass  is  not 
dead  grass,  at  its  roots,  and  that  in  a  few  days  after 
a  soaking  rain  their  pastures  in  the  temperate  zone 
will  wax  green  and  nutritious  again  before  the  snow 
flies.  The  vitality  of  a  well-established  sod  is  sel¬ 
dom  exaggerated  or  fully  realized.  Permanent  pas¬ 
tures  are  indefinitely  permanent  in  every  good  grass¬ 
land  region.  If  not  abused  by  excessive  grazing,  they 
will  live  on,  year  after  5rear,  through  droughts,  fires 
and  hard  Winters,  and  yield  their  wealth  of  valu¬ 
able  feed.  The  drought  of  this  Summer  decreased 
the  green  feed  supply  of  millions  of  farm  animals. 
It  stopped  the  growth  of  grass  in  pastures  in  many 
localities,  but  it  did  not  kill  out  or  permanently  ruin 
the  permanent  pastures.  With  a  heavy  rain,  and 
some  weeks  of  seasonably  warm  weather,  grass  will 
revive  promptly,  grow  rapidly,  and  produce  feed 
for  cows,  sheep,  steers  and  horses  before  its  growth 
ceases  for  the  year. 

* 

OF  THE  events  that  appeal  especially  to  eastern 
farmers  interested  in  sheep,  the  annual  sheep 
dog  trials  in  Vermont  are  among  the  most  useful 
and  popular.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  men,  women  and 
children  from  towns  as  well  as  farms,  regardless  of 
their  livestock  preferences  or  experience,  indicate 
by  their  presence  and  remarks  at  these  outdoor  trials 
that  they  are  both  instructed  and  entertained.  In 
Connecticut,  during  the  sheep  field  day  in  May  on 
a  breeder’s  farm  each  year,  the  program  includes  a 
demonstration  of  a  trained  dog’s  ability,  directed  by 
his  shepherd  master,  to  work  a  dozen  sheep  into  a 
small  pen  without  exciting  the  sheep  or  losing  con¬ 
trol  of  himself.  It  is  a  performance  that  arouses 
the  emotions  and  admiration  of  onlookers.  At  the 
one-day  sheep  dog  trials  every  August  on  Fillmore 
Farms  in  Vermont,  the  attendance  often  exceeds 
1,500  people,  and  a  number  of  the  best-trained  dogs 
in  New  England  compete  in  the  trial  for  prizes. 
Shepherds  as  well  as  dogs  are  on  trial  in  these  public 
events,  for  the  trained  sheep  dog  is,  after  all,  a 
kind  of  extension  of  the  shepherd’s  control  over  his 
sheep.  The  sensitive  alertness  of  the  dog,  his  quick 
response  to  every  whistling  or  other  signal  from  his 
master,  and  the  play  of  wordless  understanding  and 
confidence  between  the  two  as  they  quietly  go  about 
their  task,  are  compliments  to  the  intelligence,  pa¬ 
tience  and  character  of  both.  Neither  triumphs 
alone  but  as  a  partner  of  the  other.  The  prizes  are 
recognitions  of  a  quality  of  teamwork  that  is  often 
equal  to  the  best  that  we  have  seen  in  the  lonely, 
misty  hills  of  Scotland.  These  sheep  dog  trials  in¬ 
dicate  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  dogs  of 
Collie  breeding  may  be  trained  for  useful  work  on 
farms  where  sheep  as  well  as  other  farm  animals 
are  kept. 

* 

ISCONSIN  this  year  has  around  200  spray 
rings  as  work.  These  are  groups  of  8  or  10 
neighboring  small  orchards  organized  to  buy  large 
spraying  apparatus  and  operate  it  co-operatively. 
Formerly  many  of  these  orchards  were  neglected,  or 
partially  sprayed  with  inferior  apparatus.  Under 
this  method  orchards  of  50  to  100  trees  are  making 
profit  for  the  owners.  The  opportunity  to  have  ef¬ 
fective  spraying  done  has  encouraged  better  care 
otherwise  for  the  orchards,  which  are  pruned  and 
fertilized,  nitrates  showing  a  decided  benefit  in 
many  cases. 

* 

INCE  the  “ton  litter”  idea  was  started  4,159  of 
these  litters  have  been  officially  reported  in  37 
States.  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  lead  of  all  States, 
having  produced  549  litters  weighing  a  ton  or  more 
at  180  days  of  age.  Other  leading  States  in  order 
are:  Indiana,  500  litters;  Illinois,  479:  Tennessee, 
415 ;  Ohio,  336 ;  Minnesota,  314.  Doubtless  there 
have  been  many  unrecorded  cases  where  litters  have 
weighed  a  ton  at  six  months  or  thereabouts,  as  pig 
feeding  for  weight  has  long  been  a  practical  job  with 
farmers.  It  would  be  interesting  if  farmers  who 
sell  here  and  there  a  pig  to  neighbors  would  ar¬ 
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range  to  see  how  the  individuals  of  such  litters 
turned  out  and  report  the  totals.  Some  quite  sur¬ 
prising  figures  might  result.  We  knew  one  case 
where  two  Spring  pigs,  at  a  little  over  seven  months, 
dressed  a  bit  over  400  lbs.  each,  their  difference  in 
weight  being  only  3  lbs.  The  owner  was  the  vil¬ 
lage  miller,  and  grain  was  plentiful.  He  gave  them 
a  variety,  and  they  got  their  own  minerals  from  the 
run  of  an  orchard.  They  were  Chester  Whites  with 
large  frames,  and  stood  up  like  soldiers.  After  mid¬ 
season,  the  miller  and  his  customers  often  went  to 
look  at  them.  Perhaps  that  had  something  to  do 
with  their  development,  as  “the  eye  of  the  master” 
has  its  proverbial  value  in  livestock  feeding. 

* 

WHEN  members  of  the  Berks  County  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  met  recently  in  the  Peerless 
Orchards,  near  Hamburg,  Pa.,  they  saw  the  results 
secured  in  a  pollination  demonstration.  In  a  block 
of  20  acres  of  Delicious  apple  trees,  the  owners  had 
never  harvested  more  than  1,500  bushels  of  fruit, 
the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  the  vicinity  of 
Gano,  Fameuse  and  a  few  other  trees  that  were 
remnants  of  an  old  farm  orchard.  Last  Spring  just 
before  the  central  blossoms  of  the  Delicious  were 
open,  bouquets  from  Gano,  Rome  and  Wealthy  trees 
were  placed  in  buckets  of  water  and  suspended  in 
the  tops  of  the  Delicious  trees.  Observations  on  the 
recent  visit  to  the  orchard  revealed  that  the  Gano 
blossoms  were  responsible  for  a  much  heavier  set  of 
fruit  than  the  blossoms  of  the  other  varieties  pro¬ 
duced.  Where  blossoms  of  Rome  and  Wealthy  were 
placed  in  the  trees,  however,  the  set  of  fruit  was 
much  heavier  than  in  the  trees  which  had  no  blos¬ 
soms  of  other  sorts  suspended  in  the  tops.  Instead 
of  1,500  bushels  of  apples  this  year  the  owners  will 
harvest  7,500  to  8,000  bushels,  the  visiting  orchardists 
estimated.  As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  the 
value  of  the  Gano  has  been  considerably  increased. 

* 

UNDER  the  New  York  State  reforestation  law, 
the  State  has  acquired,  outside  the  forest  pre¬ 
serve  counties,  22  areas  in  10  counties  aggregating 
17,653.14  acres,  paying  an  average  price  of  $4.53  per 
acre.  These  purchases  were  under  the  Hewitt  act 
of  the  laws  of  1929.  At  the  termination  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  season  this  Spring,  there  had  been  planted  on 
these  lands  a  total  of  3,583,090  trees  at  an  average 
cost  per  thousand  of  $6.32.  In  addition,  the  areas 
planted  are  now  being  protected  by  fire  lines  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  parallel  furrows,  made  along  all  of 
the  highways  running  through  or  along  the  areas. 
These  reforestation  areas  are  in  the  following  coun¬ 
ties  :  Two  in  Broome,  and  one  each  in  Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua,  Montgomery,  Oswego  and  Schoharie: 
five  each  in  Chenango  and  Otsego ;  three  in  Cortland 
and  two  in  Madison.  Additional  areas  are  being 
acquired  as  rapidly  as  tracts  larger  than  the  statu¬ 
tory  500-acre  minimum  are  offered. 

* 

R.  BURSON  tells,  on  page  967,  about  finding  in 
England  the  gooseberry  hush  he  knew  40 
years  before  still  bearing.  That  climate  is  specially 
favorable  for  gooseberries  and  shrubbery,  but  we 
find  here  and  there  in  this  country  very  old  currant 
clumps,  showing  that  these  small  fruits  are  not 
necessarily  short-lived,  as  is  commonly  believed.  If 
they  have  a  chance  in  suitable  soil,  with  preferably 
a  little  shade,  they  stay  a  long  time.  Currants  and 
lilacs  were  part  of  the  planting  of  every  old  farm 
home  in  the  East,  and  now  and  then,  as  one  goes 
about,  a  deserted  place  may  be  found,  buildings 
burned  and  foundations  crumbling,  but  the  old  lilacs 
and  currants  telling  that  that  spot  was  once  a  home, 
with  its  love  of  flowers  and  fruits. 


Brevities 

The  Midwest  sweet  corn  pack  is  reported  about  60 
per  cent  of  normal. 

We  continue  to  get  reports  of  that  little-known 
canker  on  rambler  roses. 

The  Chicago  butter  and  egg  board  recently  sold  382 
carloads  of  butter  in  one  day. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  early,  several  carloads  having 
already  been  shipped  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

There  are  58  airplane  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
turning  out  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1,415  planes,  valued,  without  motors,  at  $11,046,056.28. 

The  Gaillardia  continues  to  bloom  cheerfully  through 
all  the  heat  and  drought,  if  the  faded  flowers  are  cut 
off  without  being  allowed  to  ripen  seed.  One  of  the 
best  hardy  flowers  for  the  busy  gardener. 

Are  the  family  meals  bright  and  cheerful,  or  do  you 
all  discuss  trials  and  troubles  when  gathered  around 
the  table?  Complaints,  arguments  and  nagging  at 
mealtimes  are  just  the  thing  to  wreck  digestion. 

When  you  receive  a  check,  deposit  it  at  once.  If  you 
cannot  go  to  the  bank,  send  it  by  mail.  There  are  too 
many  cases  where  negligence  in  making  a  deposit  may 
result  in  loss,  and  lawsuits  over  disputed  checks  are 
very  uncertain. 
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Milk  and  the  English  Language 

THE  official  city  distress  over  the  increase  of 
one  cent  a  quart  for  milk  last  week  was  pa¬ 
thetic.  It  was  enough  to  disarm  any  consumer  com¬ 
ing  with  a  complaint  over  the  increased  price.  The 
season  and  drought  shortage  was  admitted,  but  as 
an  assurance  to  consumers  and  a  threat  to  local 
producers,  the  officials  promise  to  go  a  thousand  miles 
hack  into  the  most  parched  drought  area  to  get  milk. 
They  boast  of  the  best  milk  in  the  world  from 
local  farms,  but  they  said  the  same  thing  when  the 
city  was  being  flooded  with  bootleg  milk,  and  cream 
from  uninspected  farms  coming  into  the  State  and 
city  daily  from  sources  that  never  saw  a  milk  in¬ 
spector.  Why  not  extend  the  pride  in  high-class  milk 
to  high-class  cream  from  foreign  sources?  Dirt 
and  bacteria  do  not  discriminate  between  milk  and 
cream.  The  Borden  officials  just  writhed  in  helpless¬ 
ness  because  the  farmer  put  up  the  price  to  them. 
The  up-State  leaders  made  out  a  good  case  because 
of  the  shortage,  but  later  spoiled  it  all  by  discover¬ 
ing  that  they  found  enough  more  to  make  up  the 
first  loss  provided  dairymen  forget  about  price  and 
keep  up  production,  to  bar  out  that  milk  from  the 
parched  areas  of  the  West.  The  English  language  is 
perfectly  wonderful  in  its  resources  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  men  want  the  world  to  believe. 

The  city  board  of  health  has  sent  its  101  in¬ 
spectors  to  find  out  why  the  cow  drops  in  her  flow 
of  milk  after  she  has  been  milking  several  months 
and  in  time  of  extreme  heat,  prolonged  drought  and 
fly  invasion.  The  report  of  the  survey  should  prove 
most  interesting,  provided  the  cows  do  not,  like  the 
political  city  grafters,  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  tend  to  degrade  or  incriminate  them. 
The  board  is  also  to  find  out  if  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk  and  other  food  products  is  justified  or 
not.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  board  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  why  the  47  cents  increase  to  consumers  be¬ 
came  only  37  cents  increase  to  the  producers.  When 
the  board  finishes  its  country  survey  of  the  cows, 
it  may  turn  its  101  agents  loose  in  the  city,  and  in¬ 
quire  why  milk  that  farmers  produced  at  4.4c  a 
quart  all  Summer,  cost  the  consumer  15  and  18c,  and 
is  now  to  cost  proportionately  more.  It  may  be  able 
to  tell  us  why  dealers  get  four  times  as  much  to 
deliver  a  quart  of  milk  as  the  farmer  gets  for  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  Again  the  spokesmen  of  the  board  may 
tell  us  that  right  down  in  their  hearts  they  know 
farmers  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  increase,  and 
that  the  dealers  increased  the  price  37c  per  ewt., 
because  they  knew  that  was  the  lowest  price  that 
could  keep  farmers  producing  it.  Then  again  since 
the  price  of  liquid  milk  is  to  be  $3.37  per  cwt.,  and 
all  of  it  is  needed  for  liquid  consumption,  there 
being  no  surplus,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  farmer 
will  get  the  full  $3.37  in  its  August  returns.  While 
the  board  is  on  the  subject  it  may  tell  us  why  it 
permitted  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  finest  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  be  dumped  in  the  ocean  during  the 
Summer  and  the  freight  on  it  charged  back  to  the 
farms,  while  prices  remained  substantially  un¬ 
changed  to  city  consumers  who  could  pay. 

This  would  be  a  proper  and  a  nobler  use  of  the 
English  language. 


For  More  Home  Freeholders 

RESIDENT  HOOVER  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  another  commission.  This  one  is 
to  study  the  growing  difficulty  and  increasing  costs 
of  homes  for  both  urban  and  country  families. 
Commissions  for  the  most  part  are  useful  to  justify 
expenses  and  things  as  they  are  or  to  pave  the 
way  for  new  tax  bureaus.  We  hope  this  one  may  be 
an  exception.  The  subject  is  a  worthy  one,  not 
only  to  the  individuals  concerned,  but  also  for  the 
good  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  institution 
of  private  property  is  the  basis  of  our  social  order. 
The  proponents  of  the  Soviet  or  Communistic  system 
of  Russia  and  elsewhere  have  challenged  our  plan 
for  the  social  and  business  order,  they  would  con¬ 
fiscate  private  property  and  destroy  the  capitalistic 
order,  and  vest  all  property  in  the  community  or 
State.  Whether  their  system  would  succeed  or  fail, 
it  would  create  individual  hardships,  and  national 
chaos  here  as  it  has  in  Russia.  We  refer  to  it  here 
because  their  strength  is  with  the  homeless  and  the 
propertyless.  No  freeholder  of  a  home  or  a  farm 
will  invite  the  Soviet  or  Communistic  order  of 
things  here.  It  is  only  those  who  hope  to  share 
in  what  others  have  earned  and  saved,  who  embrace 
communism.  Hence  the  more  we  encourage  the 
ownership  of  homes,  the  more  we  strengthen  our 
own  institutions.  Bolshevism  cannot  thrive  in  a 
country  dominated  by  small  freeholders. 

When  Mr.  Hoover’s  committee  gets  to  work  we 
would  like  to  have  it  consider  some  abuses  which 


have  grown  up  in  this  country  and  which  militate 
against  those  who  desire  to  own  homes : 

1.  — The  records  and  transfers  of  title  are  needless¬ 
ly  expensive  in  time  and  money.  It  involves  a  contract 
usually  for  a  month  or  more,  a  search  of  public 
record  and  to  be  entirely  sure  a  title  policy.  With 
lawyers’  fees  this  may  rise  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  many  thousands  of  dollars.  If  a  mortgage 
is  necessary,  much  of  the  expense  is  duplicated.  Ex¬ 
cessive  agents’  commissions  are  included  both  in 
the  sale  and  in  the  mortgaging  and  in  some  places 
the  system  is  so  perfected  that  the  individual  can¬ 
not  escape  the  excessive  charges.  Under  a  court 
system  of  transferring  titles  and  recording  mort¬ 
gages  a  fee  of  $3  would  cover  the  expense,  and  the 
whole  transaction  would  not  take  more  than  an 
hour's  time.  Under  the  present  system  a  transfer 
of  title  to  property  and  recording  of  mortgage  will 
sometimes  cost  up  to  $50,000  or  more. 

2.  — The  interest  rate  on  mortgages  on  small  homes 
is  usually  too  high.  The  prudent  family  gets  4  per 
cent  or  at  most  4%  per  cent  on  savings  bank  de¬ 
posits.  When  they  borrow  for  a  home  and  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  title,  insurance  and  other  charges 
they  pay  6  per  cent  interest  rate.  Since  the  deposi¬ 
tors  furnish  the  assets  of  the  savings  banks,  is  it 
unreasonable  that  they  should  have  the  preference 
for  a  loan  and  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  rate 
paid  when  they  were  depositors?  With  a  Federal 
Reserve  discount  rate  of  2 14  per  cent  just  now.  few, 
if  any,  small  home-owners  or  farmers  can  borrow  for 
less  than  G  per  cent.  Neither  of  them  can  borrow 
at  all  without  good  security  or  credit.  Then,  why 
the  broad  spread  in  the  rate? 

3.  — Public  utility  companies  discriminate  against 
small  home  owners  in  charges  for  water,  gas  and 
electricity  and  for  meters  which  are  really  a  part  of 
the  company  equipment.  These  companies  receive 
their  charters  from  the  public  and  should  charge 
all  alike. 

4.  — Taxation  discourages  home  owners.  Property 
pays  more  than  its  share  of  public  taxes.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  farm  home  and  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  to  the  small  urban  home. 

The  small  freeholders  have  always  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  this  country.  They  cleared  the  forests,  made 
the  roads,  built  the  homes,  the  schools  and  the 
churches.  They  established  our  colleges  and  our 
courts.  Their  courage  and  their  pride  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  great  American  institutions.  There 
are  members  on  the  President’s  commission  who  will 
not  look  with  favor  on  these  suggestions,  but  they 
are  pertinent  to  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
the  relative  decline  of  small  freeholders. 


Ohio  Milk  Prices 

Pittsburgh  dealers  have  increased  the  retail  price  of 
milk  from  13  to  14  cents  a  quart.  The  increase  to 
farmers  is  40  cents  per  cwt. 

When  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative  Association 
started  to  distribute  milk  in  Cleveland  they  cut  the 
price  to  12  cents  a  quart.  This  makes  the  price  now 
two  cents  less  than  the  Pittsburgh  price,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  price  to  producers.  There  is  talk  of  an  in¬ 
crease  now  but,  at  this  wiriting,  nothing  has  been 
done.  Unless  the  price  is  increased  there  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  milk  from  our  section  diverted  to  Pittsburgh. 
Because  of  the  drought  dealers  in  both  markets  have 
been  forced  to  go  farther  and  farther  back  for  milk. 
Besides  this  territory  has  been  convassed  by  dealers  for 
other  local  Ohio  markets  to  be  paid  for  on  the  50-50 
plan,  and  this  is  likely  to  have  an  influence  on  the  two 
larger  markets.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  made  a 
substantial  loan  to  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative.  It 
seems  strange  that  associations  organized  to  get  farm¬ 
ers  a  fair  price  for  milk  should  be  the  first  to  cut  the 
price  and  pay  the  least.  L.  w.  aixex. 

Ohio. 


Crops  and  Farm  Conditions 

Corn  is  the  only  crop  that  is  hurt  in  this  section  by 
the  dry  weather ;  about  one-lialf  of  the  crop  is  gone. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  A. 

The  corn  is  wilting,  also  most  potatoes  dead,  with 
half  a  crop.  Pastures  all  burned  off,  also  clover  in  new 
seeding.  Many  farmers  are  drawing  water  for  their 
stock  ;  no  water  in  creeks.  The  apples  do  not  seem  to 
be  affected  a  great  deal  as  yet.  J.  s.  c. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  this  section  we  are  not  so  hard  hit  as  in  many 
places,  although  badly  in  need  of  rain.  Corn  on  gravel 
ground  is  drying  up  and  on  other  soil  short.  Potatoes 
will  be  a  short  crop.  Pasture  is  very  short  and  dry. 
Stock  has  to  be  fed.  Apples  are  falling  off.  Lawns 
are  badly  burned,  gardens  are  feeling  the  drought  badly. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  ir.  day. 

We  have  not  had  any  vain  here  since  July  24,  and 
it  is  getting  very  dry.  Corn  is  not  going  to  be  very 
good  ;  some  late  corn  is  not  two  feet  high.  Pastures  are 
all  dried  up ;  some  hill  pastures  are  as  brown  as  can  be. 
Early  oats  are  going  to  be  fair;  late  oats  are  short  and 
very  light.  I  do  not  think  apples  are  going  to  be  very 
large.  They  keep  falling  off.  Potatoes  are  not  doing- 
much.  C.  B. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  not  in  the  wheat  growing  section  of  this 
State.  Dairying,  prunes,  walnuts,  Loganberries,  ever¬ 
green  blackberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  strawber¬ 
ries  are  raised  by  the  hundreds  of  acres.  We  have  22 
acres  of  berries  set  out  this  year  and  will  set  out  15  or 


20  more  this  Fall.  Most  of  the  berries  are  barreled 
and  frozen  and  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets  in  bar¬ 
rels  and  some  in  small  packages.  e.  w.  d. 

Washington  Co.,  Ore. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  on  a  two  weeks’  motor  trip 
in  which  we  went  through  30  counties  in  our  own  State, 
and  all  the  New  England  States  except  Rhode  Island. 
The  effect^  of  the  heat  and  drought  is  worse  here  in 
Western  New  York  than  in  any  other  section  we  visited. 
Pastures  look  dried  up.  Corn  leaves  are  withered  and 
many  dried  out.  The  main  cash  crops  here  are  string 
beans  and  tomatoes.  Unless  we  get  rain  very  soon  they 
will  be  a  total  loss.  l.  f.  a. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Farm  Conditions 

Farmers  of  Ohio  and  adjoining  States  are  suffering 
from  the  worst  drought  in  49  years,  particularly 
serious  in  Southern  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  surrounding  States.  In  the  southern  half  of  Ohio 
practically  no  rain  has  fallen  since  the  latter  part  of 
April.  Farmers  in  the  Marietta,  Ohio,  urea  have 
suffered  severely  from  drought.  The  early  cabbage 
industry  has  been  ruined.  Where  in  former  years  cars 
of  cabbage  were  shipped  to  city  markets,  but  few 
crates  have  gone  out  of  this  area.  The  early  tomatoes 
have  rotted  on  the  vines.  Pastures  have  been  dried 
up  and  farmers  were  forced  to  cut  the  immature  grass 
crop,  and  green  oats  for  feeding.  Many  were  forced  to 
turn  their  live  stock  into  meadows,  and  on  their  oat 
iields. 

A  man  from  the  Blue  grass  section  of  Kentucky 
says  that  14  families  are  securing  water  from  three 
wells  on  his  property.  Hie  springs  which  had  never 
been  known  to  have  gone  ary,  are  now  dried  up.  He 
says  that  his  crop  of  Blue  grass  seed  was  not  one- 
tenth  the  usual  crop.  Northeastern  and  Northern  Ohio 
has  withstood  the  dry  weather  so  far  well.  Pastures 
are  drying  up.  The  oat  crop  has  been  cut,  and  this 
lias  been  considered  above  the  average  for  ten  years. 
Hay  was  secured  in  good  condition.  Farmers  have 
commenced  feeding  from  their  hay  mows,  and  have 
increased  their  Summer  grain  ration. 

A  number  of  grass  and  brush  tires  menace  farmers, 
these  are  started  generally  by  careless  tourists.  The 
railroads  have  carefully  watched  the  right  of  way,  and 
have  kept  their  tires  under  control.  Ashtabula  County 
with  100,000  acres  of  potential  forest  is  endangered 
and  watched.  This  is  the  leading  forest  land  county 
m  the.  State. 

Fruit  is  suffering  from  the  prolonged  dry  weather. 
Crapes  which  have  promised  a  good  crop  from  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  to  Fredonia,  New  York,  are  suffering 
irom  the  drought.  The  grape  crop  was  three  weeks 

ahead  of  other  years.  Corn  is  at  a  standstill  and 

many  fields  show  the  yellowing  effect  of  dry  weather 
on  the  lower  leaves.  w  T 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

While  other  sections  of  Ohio  are  burned  to  a  crisp 
and  vegetation  destroyed  we  are  favored  with  a  good 
grass.  Wheat  and  oat  crop  all  harvested.  What  grain 
has  been  thrashed  shows  wheat  yield  of  30  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Oats  are  being  thrashed,  45  to  GO  bushels 

per  acre.  One  banner  field  of  10  acres  reports  60 

bushels  per  acre  of  good  plump  berry. 

Corn  looks  good.  If  we  can  get  rain  in  a  week  the 
P’°b  *s  8a'"<‘(l-  It  is  a  wonder  with  thermometer  at  95 
to  100  to  102  that  anything  can  live  without  showers. 

one  incfi  of  rain  fell  since  July  1.  Hay  gone  to 
84o  per  ton.  In  places  farmers  are  hauling  hay  to  the 
stricken  districts  and  hauling  livestock  back  to  feed. 
Milk  flow  is  getting  short.  Farmers  are  feeding  Winter 
feed.  Late  potatoes  will  be  a  short  crop.  l  w  l. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 


From  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

in?av.ts  a  big  er°P  in  Columbia  County,  from  60  to 
100  bushels  to  an  acre  is  the  estimate  so  far.  Farmers 
could  harvest  the  oat  crop  this  last  week  without  having 
the  oats  get  wet.  Thrashing  gangs  were  busy  last  week 
in  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  oats  were  thrashed  in 
the  lots  as  a  general  custom.  Huge  piles  of  oat  straw 
m  the  fields  show  the  finish  of  that  branch  of  the  farm¬ 
er  s  work  for  this  season.  Four  or  live  fanners  com¬ 
bined  and  all  went  from  farm  to  farm.  Farmers’  wives 
also  combined  in  getting  the  meals  for  the  thrashers 
on  whichever  farm  they  were  working. 

There  is  an  early  peach  crop  in  some  parts  of  the 
county;  North  Claverack  has  an  especially  early  one. 

One  thousand  small  pine  trees  that  were  set  out  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  near  Elizaville,  have 
grown  to  be  about  five  feet  high,  and  are  exceedingly 
thrifty. 

oo f*lmily  of  Shakers,  at  Lebanon,  receives 
88,34b  Jett  in  the  bank  by  Y\  illiam  Anderson,  who  was 
tlie  maker  of  the  Shaker  chairs ;  he  died  in  his  91st 
year. 

Ij?®.  lur.t}}  nia‘l  route  from  Hudson,  and  the  station, 
to  Elizaville,  has  been  discontinued;  the  mail  now 
comes  from  Barrytown,  by  a  mail  and  express  truck ; 
there  are  two  mails  daily 

Butter  is  47c  a  lb. ;  eggs  are  36c  a  doz. ;  native  po¬ 
tatoes,  newly  dug,  are  $1.25  a  bu. ;  honey  is  15e  a 
comb  ;  in  trade  at  country  stores.  Blueberries  are  30c 

Qt.  5  blackberries  are  2o c  a  qt.  when  bought  in  case 
lots;  early  apples  are  25c  for  a  4-qt.  bskt. ;  cucumbers 
are  sold  in  the  field  for  $2  a  hundred,  and  pickle  size 
for  $3  a  bushel.  E  .  TT 


From  Aroostook  County,  Maine 

Especially  do  we  appreciate  at  this  season  the  let¬ 
ters  printed  telling  of  weather  conditions,  prices  of 
products  and  prospects  for  a  crop  in  other  localities  so 
much  like  a  personal  letter  from  a  friend. 

e  lead  of  droughts  and  floods  and  the  many  other 
things  that  make  the  calling  of  the  farmer  so  uncer¬ 
tain  in  other  sections  of  this  big  union.  Up  to  date  we 
have  been  favored  here  in  the  “Garden  of  Maine.”  Fav¬ 
orable  weather  for  planting  and  plenty  of  rain  have 
as  usual  given  us. good  hay  crops,  and  the  stands  of 
oats  and  other  grain.?  look  very  fine  at  this  writing. 

Early  potatoes  (Cobblers)  are  not  expected  to  make 
as  good  a  crop  as  last  year.  Although  an  average  crop 
is  expected  there  was  rather  too  much  rain.  Late  po¬ 
tatoes  look  very  good.  If  we  can  hold  them  green 
against  rust  or  blight  for  two  months  they  promise  to 
equal  the  crop  of  last  year,  which  was  62,000  cars 
shipped  out  of  Aroostook. 

With  an  average  temperature  of  75  to  80  degrees 
daily,  and  nights  cool  enough  to  sleep  very  comfor¬ 
tably  the  Aroostook  farmer  can  “sit  tight.”  Here  every¬ 
thing  remains  green  throughout  the  growing  season 
with  plenty  of  pasturage  for  the  stock.  a.  j.  brows. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


I  Remember,  I  Remember 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 

He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 

But  now  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  roses  red  and  white, 

The  violets,  and  the  lily-cups; 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 

The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday — 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

Where  I  used  to  swing, 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 
To  swallows  on  the  wing ; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 

And  Summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 
The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky ! 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  further  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

—Thomas  Hood  (1799-1S45). 

* 

The  following  advice  about  the  baby’s 
teeth  is  given  by  the  United  States  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service.  Many  people  suffer 
in  later  life  from  their  parents’  mistaken 
idea  that  baby  teeth  do  not  need  special 
care,  because  they  are  not  permanent. 

The  diet  of  the  mother  has  a  most  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  the  development  of 
sound,  healthy  baby  teeth.  They  start  to 
grow  six  months  before  birth  and  are 
formed  from  elements  derived  from  the 
mother’s  food  or  her  body  tissues.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  bone-making  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  lime,  phosphorus  and 
magnesium,  the  teeth  will  be  poor  both 
in  quality  and  structure,  soft  spots  will 
be  easily  dissolved  by  acid  in  the  mouth 
and  the  enamel  may  be  chipped  or  broken. 
These  minerals  are  best  obtained  for  the 
new-born  child  from  breast  milk,  or,  if 
conditions  are  not  favorable  from  cow’s 
milk. 

When  the  baby  is  one  year  old  he 
should  have  12  teeth  and  it  is  about  this 
time  that  he  should  have  his  first  tooth 
brush  and  training’  in  the  care  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth  should  begin.  The  child 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  having  his 
teeth  brushed  after  each  meal  and  as  he 
grows  this  becomes  a  routine  practice. 

The  mistaken  conception  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  care  for  the  baby  teeth  be¬ 
cause  they  are  temporary  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
suffering  and  many  serious  deformities. 
They  have  a  most  important  influence 
not  only  upon  the  formation  of  the  per¬ 
manent  set  and  development  of  the  jaw 
but  upon  the  general  health  of  the  child 
as  well.  If  it  is  necessary  to  extract  one 
of  the  baby  teeth  long  before  the  perma¬ 
nent  one  should  erupt  or  if  one  of  them 
is  badly  decayed,  the  teeth  on  either  side 
may  grow  together  thus  making  it  much 
more  difficult  for  the  permanent  tooth  to 
come  into  its  proper  place.  This  is  often 
the  cause  of  crowded  irregular  formation 
of  the  second  set.  Moreover,  if  the  first 
teeth  are  badly  decayed  or  prematurely 
lost,  the  child  cannot  masticate  his  food 
thoroughly  and  the  digestive  organs  are 
seriously  handicapped.  It  is  extremely 
necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  the  baby 
teeth  as  healthy  and  free  from  decay  as 
possible. 

* 

Among  occasional  travelers  on  the 
downtown  ferries  between  Jersey  City 
and  New  York  are  the  cats  that  make 
their  home  around  the  piers  and  railroad 
station.  They  are  self-possessed  animals, 
accustomed  to  crowds  and  traffic,  and 
evidently  feel  that  they  have  an  official 
position.  Apparently  they  patrol  a  regu¬ 
lar  beat.  One  morning  one  of  these  cats 
appeared  from  the  lower  regions  of  the 
ferryboat  bearing  a  rat,  marching  through 
the  cabin  with  the  peculiar  air  of  dignity 
a  cat  always  assumes  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Evidently  the  rats  slink  aboard 
from  the  piers,  and  the  cat’s  voyage  is  a 
hunting  expedition.  Waterside  rats  are 
plentiful  and  fierce,  and  the  piers  are 
usually  infested  by  them,  so  the  ferry¬ 
boat  cat  has  a  fine  chance  to  cultivate 
her  rat-catching  technique. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Luncheon  sets  of  six  pieces,  in  that 
waterproof  finished  material  that  is  used 
for  the  “stainless”  tablecloths,  were  seen 
for  SI. 39,  in  yellow,  jade,  peach  and  pale 


blue.  They  are  very  practical  and  so 
much  prettier  than  the  oilcloth  with 
stencil  patterns  that  were  our  first  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  useful  table  sets. 

Those  useful  mesh  polo  shirts  in  lisle 
vary  in  prices ;  we  saw  some  for  men, 
very  well  made,  at  $1.95,  while  young 
women’s  styles  vary  from  94  cents  up. 

Those  gay  utility  aprons  in  rubber 
cloth  are  prettier  than  ever ;  flowered, 
flounced,  or  trimmed  with  contrasting 
bands,  there  is  a  good  range  of  styles  at 
49  and  59  cents. 

We  saw  very  pretty  coolie  coats,  in 
flowered  and  figured  rayon  and  pongee, 
for  $2.74 ;  in  printed  challie  they  cost 
from  around  $3  to  $4.50.  The  challie 
washes  well,  and  gives  a  little  more 
warmth.  The  coolie  coat  takes  the  place 
of  a  kimono,  and  is  also  a  utility  gar¬ 
ment  for  slipping  on  when  not  fully 
dressed.  Like  the  smock,  it  will  cover 
up  deficiencies. 

Several  of  the  shops  are  again  featur¬ 
ing  those  peasant  frocks  of  white  voile, 
smocked  and  embroidered  in  gay  colors. 
They  have  long  bishop  sleeves,  with  em¬ 
broidery  coming  down  from  the  shoulders, 
and  in  front,  and  are  smocked  in  at  the 
waist.  They  are  charming  for  a  young 
girl,  or  her  elders  if  slim,  and  wash  beau¬ 
tifully.  We  saw  them  recently  in  sizes 
16  to  42,  for  $5.95. 

Grill  plates,  seen  in  the  china  depart¬ 
ment  of  many  stores,  are  the  size  of  din¬ 
ner  plates,  but  are  made  with  curved  di¬ 
visions  that  separate  the  plate  into  one 
large  and  two  smaller  areas,  so  that  dif¬ 
ferent  foods  may  be  put  on  the  same 
plate.  These  plates  are  often  used  in  tea 


rooms,  where  meat,  vegetables  and  salad 
are  all  put  on  the  one  plate.  They  are 
excellent  for  informal  luncheons  or  sup¬ 
pers,  and  cost  from  50  cents  up.  We  also 
see  the  glass  baking  dishes  with  divisions 
extending  the  height  of  the  dish,  so  that 
two  things  may  be  cooked  separately  in 
the  same  dish,  such  as  an  egg  or  meat 
dish  and  a  vegetable.  For  a  small  family, 
or  for  warming  things  over,  these  bakers 
are  very  convenient. 

We  are  told  that  lawn  games  are  more 
popular  than  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  and  all  the  large  sporting  goods 
or  department  stores  feature  them.  We 
noticed  sets  of  pitching  horseshoes  for 
$3.96 ;  the  stake  and  horseshoes  being 
painted  red  or  black.  Quoit  tennis  is 
$9.89;  clock  golf,  a  great  favorite  in 
England,  is  $4.69 ;  skittles  and  badmin¬ 
ton,  $24.S9.  Croquet  is  no  longer  old- 
fashioned,  but  is  a  highly  scientific  game  ; 
there  are  plenty  of  inexpensive  sets,  but 
the  price  may  go  up  to  about  $50  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  expensive  sets  have  heavy, 
narrow,  square-topped  arches,  and  long¬ 
headed  mallets. 


Canning  Spanish  Tomato 

Every  cook  frequently  uses  recipes 
calling  for  tomato,  onion  and  green  pep¬ 
per.  Canned  tomatoes  are  always  avail¬ 
able  but  onions  or  peppers  are  often  lack¬ 
ing,  and  their  omission  detracts  from  the 
flavor  of  the  dish.  When  canning  toma¬ 
toes,  it  takes  but  little  extra  time  to 
cook  some  with  onions  and  peppers  and 
can  them  ready  for  such  dishes.  Nearly 
every  home  canner  has  adopted  the  cold- 
pack  method  of  canning  tomatoes,  and  in 
this  process  she  finds  many  ill-shapen  and 
imperfect  tomatoes  that  she  does  not  wish 
to  pack  ;  these  may  be  utilized  in  the  to¬ 
mato  mixture. 

If  preferred  without  so  many  seeds, 
most  of  them  can  be  forced  out  of  the  to¬ 
mato  sections  while  cutting  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  cooking.  The  tomatoes  should  be 
cut  into  small  pieces,  the  peppers  and 
onions  thinly  sliced.  We  use  this  pro¬ 
portion  :  Eight  quarts  tomatoes,  measured 
after  cutting,  12  onions,  12  green  peppers. 
Cook  all  together  until  tender  and  can 
hot.  Pints  or  half-pint  jars  are  conve¬ 
nient  in  small  families.  We  call  this 
vegetable  mixture  Spanish  tomato,  as  we 
first  canned  it  for  use  in  Spanish  rice. 

Quick  Spanish  Rice.  —  Cook  one  cup 
rice  in  salted  water  until  tender  and 
drain ;  or  use  two  cups  cold  boiled  rice. 


Cut  fine  two  slices  of  bacon  and  fry  un¬ 
til  crisp ;  add  rice,  one  cup  Spanish  to¬ 
matoes,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar.  Mix  well  and  bake  30 
minutes.  One  cup  of  diced  cooked  ham, 
lamb  or  other  cold  meat  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  bacon,  or  one-half  pound  of  ham- 
burg  may  be  added  after  browning  it  in 
fat.  Meat  may  be  omitted  by  using  one- 
fourth  cup  of  melted  butter  or  one-half 
cup  of  sweet  cream.  One  cup  of  grated 
cheese  is  a  delicious  addition  to  the  meat¬ 
less  dish. 

Spanish  Macaroni  or  Spaghetti. — Cook- 
one  cup  macaroni  or  spaghetti  in  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain,  cover  with 
cold  water  and  drain  again.  Use  in  place 
of  rice  in  Spanish  rice  recipes. 

Spanish  Split  Peas. — Soak  one  cup 
yellow  split  peas  over  night,  drain,  cover 
with  cold  water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  cook 
slowly  until  soft.  Add  two  cups  boiled 
rice,  one  cup  Spanish  tomato,  one-fourth 
cup  melted  butter,  one  tablespoon  sugar, 
two  teaspoons  salt  and  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper.  Bake  39  minutes. 

Baked  Macaroni. — Two  cups  cooked 
macaroni,  four  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
one  cup  Spanish  tomato,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  sugar.  Mix  lightly, 
put  into  baking  dish  and,  over  this,  pour 
two  beaten  eggs.  Bake  in  oven  until 
lightly  browned.  Cheese  may  be  added 
before  baking,  or  a  cream  cheese  sauce 
be  served  with  it. 

Add  spice,  vinegar,  salt  and  sugar  to 
Spanish  tomato,  cook  for  a  few  minutes 
and  it  beeames  emergency  chili  sauce.  To 
use  the  mixture  as  the  foundation  of  to¬ 
mato  sauce,  press  the  vegetables  through 


a  sieve.  The  Spanish  tomato  may  be 
used  to  moisten  the  meat  in  making  meat 
loaf.  In  fact  we  have  no  canned  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  cellar  that  we  value  more 
highly  for  emergency  dishes  and  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  left-over  meats,  macaroni  and 
rice  than  this  simple  combination.  As  it 
is  ready-cooked  it  shortens  the  time  of 
preparing  such  dishes.  MKS.  H.  B. 


Ideas  for  Your  New  Kitchen 

A  very  complete  kitchen  has  a  one-piece 
sink  with  two  drain  boards  and  a  low 
back,  placed  below  windows.  A  swinging 
spout  mixes  hot  and  cold  water,  and  to 
this  is  attached  the  spray  dish-washer. 
Windows  give  a  view  into  the  garden. 
There  is  a  small  medicine  cabinet  above 
the  sink  for  soap,  scouring  powder,  and 
brushes ;  above  this  is  a  clock  shelf.  Elec¬ 
tric  lights  make  dish-washing  easy  even 
on  cloudy  days.  Beneath  the  sink  is  a 
swinging  garbage  container  which  strains 
the  liquid  off  waste  materials  such  as  cof¬ 
fee  grounds.  A  large  garbage  can  is 
opened  by  a  touch  of  the  foot.  A  wire 
waste  basket  holds  waste  material  to  be 
burned.  Glass  doors  allow  us  to  see  the 
attractive  dishes  and  utensils  stored  in 
the  cupboard. 

This  kitchen  was  decorated  in  green 
with  bits  of  red  here  and  there  for  con¬ 
trast.  The  curtains  were  red  dotted  voile, 
the  oilcloth  valance  across  the  larger 
window  was  red  and  green  figured  mate¬ 
rial  edged  in  plain  red.  The  teapot  and 
an  occasional  bowl  were  dark  red.  Wood¬ 
work  cabinets  and  range  were  in  a  lovely 
shade  of  medium  green,  mary  c.  brown. 


Blueberry  Ways 

On  our  home  table  blueberries  hold  a 
favored  place.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
our  farm  plot  furnishes  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  Summer  fruit.  We  are  fond 
of  them  fresh  and  uncooked  served  with 
top  milk  or  sugar.  As  a  .sauce  in  Summer 
we  never  tire  of  them  and,  having  a 
gently  laxative  effect,  we  think  them 
wholesome  as  well  as  delicious. 

When  Winter  comes  they  are  yet  more 
welcome  on  the  menu,  and  for  a  canned 
sauce  already  sweetened  enough  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  very  little  sugar  is  required. 
No  fruit  is  more  easily  canned.  After 
having  tried  several  different  degrees  of 
sweetening  I  have  finally  settled  on  these 
proportions,  as  less  sugar  makes  too  tart 


a  sauce,  while  much  more  of  the  sugar 
will  sometimes  result  in  a  loose  jelly. 
One  cup  of  sugar,  five  cups  of  washed 
(and  wet)  berries  and  one-fifth  of  a  cup 
of  water. 

If  canning  the  open  kettle  way,  this 
mixture  is  put  on  and  boiled  the  few 
minutes  necessary  for  making  them  tender, 
stirring  occasionally  to  distribute  the 
sugar  evenly. 

If  using  the  hot  water  bath  method,  1 
put  the  mixture  on  in  the  kettle,  heating 
only  enough  to  shrink  the  berries  and  to 
mix  the  sugar  in  well.  Then  I  remove 
them  and  after  filling  them  into  hot 
sterilized  jars,  I  put  them  on  in  a  medium 
hot  water  bath,  bringing  them  to  a  boil 
and  letting  them  “process”  at  boiling 
point  for  14  minutes  and  no  longer. 
After  letting  them  cool  down  a  bit,  I 
tighten  the  lids. 

Did  you  ever  try  a  blueberry  short¬ 
cake?  Use  two  cups  of  flour,  four  level 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  four  tablespoons  of  butter 
and  about  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk.  Mix  and  divide  into  halves,  put¬ 
ting  one-half  into  an  oiled  pie  tin,  brush¬ 
ing  the  top  with  melted  butter,  and 
spreading  the  remaining  half  of  the  bat¬ 
ter  over  the  first.  Bake  about  25  min¬ 
utes  in  a  hot  oven.  When  done,  split 
open  and  spread  with  this  mixture  pre- 
viously  prepared.  One  quart  blueberries, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  corn¬ 
starch,  one-half  cup  of  water,  all  cooked 
together  for  about  10  minutes. 

If  you  have  not  tried  blueberries  in 
gingerbread  you  have  a  pleasant  surprise 
awaiting  you.  Try  this  recipe  :  One-half 
cup  of  sugar,  one-third  cup  of  butter  (or 
other  shortening),  three-fourths  cup  of 
dark  molasses,  one  beaten  egg,  one  cup 
of  thick  sour  milk,  one  level  teaspoon  of 
soda,  one  level  teaspoon  of  baking  powder, 
one-half  level  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  level 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  three-fourths  level 
teaspoon  of  ginger,  2 y2  cups  of  pastry 
flour,  (a  little  less  if  bread  flour  is  used). 
Add  one  cup  of  floured  berries  last.  Do 
not  have  too  hot  an  oven  for  this  rule. 
(My  own  oven  at  about  300  degrees  is 
right. ) 

Only  a  few  fresh  berries  are  required 
for  making  a  toothsome  yet  inexpensive 
berry  cake  in  Summer.  Here  is  my  rule  : 
Three  tablespoons  of  good  butter  creamed 
with  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  beaten  egg, 
three-fourths  cup  of  sweet  milk,  flavor¬ 
ing  to  suit,  a  little  salt,  three  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  two  cups  of  flour 
and  one  or  iy2  cups  of  fresh  berries.  Use 
a  rather  shallow  pan.  This  is  good  either 
warm  or  cold. 

For  a  berry  pie,  .fill  a  lower  crust  with 
2 y2  cups  of  berries  slightly  dredged  with 
flour.  Sprinkle  with  one-eighth  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar.  A  few 
green  grapes  seeded  and  cut  into  bits  add 
to  the  flavor.  Another  variation  in  flavor 
is  gained  by  using  molasses  in  place  of 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  sugar,  so  that 
the  sweetening  will  be  one  part  molasses 
and  two  parts  sugar. 

Steamed  blueberry  pudding  is  also  a 
favorite  with  us.  This  rule  turns  out 
well  with  me.  Mix  well  two  cups  of 
flour,  four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  work  in  two  good  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter.  Add  one  cup  each  of 
sweet  milk  and  blueberries  rolled  in  flour. 
Steam  1  y2  hours  in  a  buttered  mold  and 
serve  with  sauce.  Sauce :  Mix  well  half 
a  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  corn¬ 
starch,  a  bit  of  salt,  adding  gradually 
one  cup  of  boiling  water.  Boil  five  min¬ 
utes,  take  off  and  add  1  y2  tablespoons  of 
lemon  juice,  a  few  gratings  of  nutmeg 
and  two  good  tablespoons  of  butter.  This 
flavor  may  be  varied  by  using  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla  extract  in  place  of  the 
nutmeg  and  lemon  juice. 

Blueberry  muffins  we  consider  a  treat, 
and  they  are  not  difficult  to  make.  A 
good  rule  is  this  :  Two  cups  of  flour,  four 
level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one- 
third  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one  beaten  egg,  two  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter,  1%  cups  of  sweet  milk, 
and  one  cup  of  blueberries. 

Then  here  is  a  different  rule  for  blue¬ 
berry  biscuits  without  any  egg  :  Two  cups 
of  flour,  three  level  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one  level  tablespoon  of 
melted  butter.  Moisten  with  enough 
sweet  milk  to  make  a  batter  stiff  enough 
to  hold  its  shape  when  dropped  from  a 
spoon  into  well-oiled  gem  pans.  Add  one 
cup  of  flour-dredged  berries  last  to  the 
mixture.  Bake  about  25  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven.  Frances  brake. 


Fried  Hash  Cakes 

Two  cups  mashed  potato,  one  solid  cup 
chopped  cooked  meat,  one  tablespoon 
minced  onion,  one  tablespoon  chopped 
green  pepper,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  paprika.  Mix  all  thor¬ 
oughly,  heat  four  tablespoons  bacon  fat 
in  a  frying  pan.  Shape  mixture  into 
eight  bails.  Put  them  into  hot  bacon  fat, 
turn  and  fry  a  nice  brown  slowly.  Nice 
served  with  sliced  tomatoes. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


German  Stew 

One  pound  of  lamb  flank,  1  lb.  beef, 
one  onion,  two  good-sized  carrots.  Cut 
the  lamb  and  beef  in  inch  cubes,  cut 
onion  and  carrots  fine.  Put  all  in  ket¬ 
tle  with  very  little  water,  one-half  cup 
vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  a  good  sprinkling 
of  caraway  seed.  Cook  slowly  until  meat 
is  done ;  do  not  have  it  sloppy.  Make 
dumplings  if  liked.  o.  M.  E. 


This  Modern  Kitchen  May  Offer  You  Home  Good  Ideas 
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Canning  Made  Easier 

This  year  when  I  planted  my  garden 
I  thought  about  the  canning  of  the  vege¬ 
tables.  As  a  result  eacli  planting  of 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  is  just  a  little  bit  larger 
than  needed  to  supply  the  table.  As  I 
prepare  the  vegetables  each  day  for  din¬ 
ner,  I  prepare  a  few  extra  and  can  a 
quart  or  two,  sometimes  but  a  pint.  I 
use  a  pressure  cooker,  which  shortens 
the  time  of  sterilization  but  a  jar  or  two 
may  be  done  in  a  hot  water  bath  as  well. 

Since  quick  handling  of  vegetables  from 
plant  to  can  is  essential  to  good  results, 
this  is  a  good  plan.  Sometimes  I  have 
a  regular  canning  day  to  avoid  any  waste 
of  garden  vegetables,  but  ordinarily  the 
day  by  day  canning  will  suffice. 

I  gather  the  vegetables  about  G  A.  M., 
when  they  are  fresh  after  the  long  night 
of  coolness.  I  have  better  success  with 
the  hot  pack;  that  is,  beans  and  peas  are 
brought  to  a  good  boil,  and  cooked  a  bit, 
then  packed  in  cans.  This  insures  center 
of  can  contents  being  heated  as  thorough¬ 
ly  as  the  outside. 

Last  year  I  canned  my  chicken  in  this 
easy  way.  When  the  family  ate  chicken, 
1  dressed  two  fowls  instead  of  one,  and 
put  the  choicer  pieces  in  a  can,  then 
sterilized.  Sometimes  we  ate  the  best 
pieces,  and  the  remainder  was  cooked, 
removed  from  bones,  and  packed  as  shred¬ 
ded  or  minced  chicken  to  be  used  in  sand¬ 
wiches,  or  scalloped  or  creamed. 

An  acquaintance  said  she  was  able  to 
buy  broilers  for  15  cents  per  pound,  so 
she  canned  quite  a  few.  Perhaps  rural 
people  might  do  the  same,  and  sell  some 
of  the  canned  product.  It  might  pay  to 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Grandmother’s  Fan  —  Quaintness  is  pictured 
here  in  this  quilt  pattern  called  Grandmother’s 
Fan.  This  is  a  good  design  to  use  for  the 
scraps  that  accumulate  around  the  house,  or 
two  harmonizing  colors  may  be  used  for  the 
fan,  with  white  for  the  light  corner  of  the 
block.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents:  send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


cat  the  chicken,  and  sell  cured  hams  and 
bacon.  Prices  in  each  locality  would  be 
the  determining  factor. 

When  canning  young  chickens  it  is 
easiest  to  draw  them,  then  steam  whole 
until  meat  will  fall  from  bones.  Pack 
the  meat,  fill  jars  with  salted  broth. 

If  you  like  boiled  wheat  as  breakfast 
cereal,  cook  it  in  cans,  then  seal,  as  in 
any  cold-pack  canning,  about  one-third 
wheat  and  two-thirds  water  will  be  the 
right  proportion.  Boil  at  least  three 
hours.  Set  can  in  warm  water  to  re¬ 
heat  when  serving.  It  is  very  good  with 
sugar  and  cream,  nourishing  and  most 
economical. 

Try  my  plan  of  canning  bit  by  bit, 
saving  extra  fuel,  and  fagged  nerves. 

SIRS.  L.  R.  F. 


Under  a  Farming'  Sky 

IIow  we  do  enjoy  our  hot  weather  !  It 
seems  so  good  not  to  have  fires,  it  saves 
time  and  the  house  stays  clean  so  much 
longer.  I  am  writing  this  out  on  (lie 
porch,  always  an  ideal  spot  to  write, 
study,  pare  potatoes  or  sew. 

It'  has  been  pretty  exciting  in  town. 
There  has  been  an  airplane  landing  on  a 
big  field  and  taking  up  passengers.  The 
price  was  $3  a  person,  quite  a  difference 
from  the  $15  they  used  to  ask.  They  were 
certainly  busy,  as  lots  of  people  wanted 
to  try  their  wings.  Apparently  the  pilot 
knew  his  business,  circling  low  over  the 
village  and  making  a  safe  and  graceful 
landing  each  time  just  where  he  must 
have  planned  to.  He  surely  impressed 
everyone  with  his  cautious  maneuvers. 
The  fiiers  were  here  over  a  Sunday  and 
quite  a  little  crowd  gathered  to  see  them. 
We  stopped  beside  the  field  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  hut  after  watching  a  short  time  we 
decided  the  broiling  sun  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  and  drove  on.  Jean  and  Roderic 
enjoyed  seeing  the  plane  as  it  was  their 
first  experience  near  one.  To  Jean  this 
was  tame  excitement  beside  the  carnival 
all  lighted  up  at  night.  There  was  a 
merry-go-round,  Ferris  wheel  and  a  whirl¬ 
ing,  roller-coaster  chariot  affair  that  must 
have  been  a  regular  breath-taker.  The 
wheel  was  lighted  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
star,  the  tilting  fantasy  with  a  bouquet 
of  dancing  lamps  on  top  and  the  merry- 
go-round  were  really  beautiful  beyond 
words  as  its  gay  horses  galloped  to  music 
amid  a  myriad  of  lights.  There  were  re¬ 
freshment  stands  and  popcorn  booths  and 
quite  a  crowd,  both  times  we  drove  by. 
Roderic  got  sleepy  watching  and  curled 


up  on  the  back  seat.  On  Saturday  night 
after  the  groceries  were  purchased  and 
we  had  window-shopped  the  limit,  I  said 
to  Sonny :  “Now  well  go  and  take  a 
look  at  the  merry-go-round.”  Roderic 
shook  his  head.  “No.  Bed.”  And  sure 
enough  he  put  his  head  on  his  pillow  and 
wTent  to  sleep  almost  the  moment  we  got 
there.  No  thrills  compared  to  the  joys 
of  Slumberland  for  him. 

It  seems  nothing  need  he  useless.  I 
laughed  over  a  closed  covered  bridge  we 
saw  recently.  It  was  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  farm  machinery,  a  most  efficient 
farm  shed !  We  see  very  few  covered 
bridges  and  how  swiftly  their  day  is  pass¬ 
ing  ! 

Speaking  of  haying  makes  the  house¬ 
wife  think  of  all  the  work  she  must  do. 
Company,  canning,  gardening,  chickens 
and  through  it  all  meals  for  extra  help, 
often  the  biggest  item  on  the  list.  Since 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


813 — The  New  Pe- 
pluni.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
14,  16.  18,  20  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  lJ/2  yds.  of 
1%-in.  ribbon  and 
114  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


831 — Smart  Simplic¬ 
ity.  This  style  is 
designed  i:i  sizes  36. 
38,  40.  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3!4 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  J'd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


827  —  Slender  Sil¬ 
houette.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3 14  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  14  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


803 — Bloomer  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
V2  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Summer  is  the  time  for  play  as  well  as 
work  one  must  reduce  cooking  and  meal¬ 
getting  all  that  is  possible.  It  is  helpful 
to  remember  that  hands  do  not  desire 
frills  either  in  food  or  service.  Plenty 
of  well  cooked  hearty  food  is  all  they  ask 
for ;  potatoes,  fried  meat,  johnny-cake, 
gravy,  pie  and  strong  coffee  being  most 
popular.  Catsup,  mustard  and  pickles 
are  welcomed  as  well  as  most  vegetables. 
The  big  crew,  whether  it  be  men  haying, 
corn-pickers  or  potato  workers,  is  best 
taken  care  of  simply.  They  feel  more  at 
ease,  time  is  saved  and  the  home  life  may 
go  on  much  as  usual.  A  good  idea  is  to 
set  a  table  on  the  porch,  under  the  trees 
or  on  the  cool  side  of  the  kitchen.  Cover 
neatly  with  white  paper  or  an  oilcloth. 
Stack  the  necessary  number  of  plates  and 
silver.  Put  on  the  filled  water  pitcher 
and  glasses,  the  bread,  butter,  relishes 
and  desserts.  Serve  the  hot  dishes  as 
soon  as  the  men  sit  down  and  refill  the 
water  pitcher.  Then  the  housewife  is 
free  to  eat  her  own  lunch  in  quiet  and 
leisure  while  the  men  chat  and  dine  and 
smoke  as  they  wish.  It  might  be  added 
that  paper  towels  save  washing  and  are 
a  sensible  arrangement  where  several 
must  wash  up. 

MARJORIE  YIC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


Diet  and  Teeth 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  through 
the  extension  service  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  gave  some  useful  advice  in 
a  series  of  radio  talks  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  It  was  stated  that  while  milk  is 
the  foundation  of  the  child's  diet  during 
the  first  year  of  its  life  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  milk  will  meet  all  of  the 
child's  nutritional  needs.  It  i,s  suggested 
that  additional  foods  be  added  to  the  diet 
in  the  following  order : 

1.  “At  two  or  three  weeks,  vitamin 
tested  cod  liver  oil,  beginning  with  y2 
teaspoon  twice  daily  and  increasing  until 
at  the  end  of  the  third  month  iy2  tea¬ 
spoons  are  given  twice  daily. 

2.  “At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  one 
teaspoon  of  strained  orange  juice  in  an 
equal  volume  of  cold  boiled  water,  or  y2 
tablespoon  of  strained  tomato  juice  (with¬ 
out  water),  gradually  increased  to  one 
tablespoon  of  orange  juice  or  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  tomato  juice  twice  a  day  by 
the  third  month. 

3.  “At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month, 
a  well-cooked,  whole-grain  cereal  daily. 

4.  “In  the  fifth  month,  egg  yolk,  a  very 
small  amount,  gradually  increased  to  a 
whole  yolk  daily. 

5.  “In  the  sixth  month,  one  teaspoon 
of  strained  green  vegetable,  gradually 
increased  to  three  tablespoons  by  the 
ninth  month. 

6.  “In  the  tenth  month,  apple  sauce 
or  prune  pulp,  strained,  twice  a  day. 

7.  “In  the  eleventh  month,  baked  white 
potatoes,  two  tablespoons. 

“As  soon  as  the  first  tooth  appears, 
some  food  which  requires  chewing,  such 
as  a  small  piece  of  unsweetened  zweiback 
or  toast,  should  be  given  after  the  meal.” 

Most  of  the  experimental  work  thus 
far  done  to  determine  the  causes  of 
dental  disorders  suggests  that  the  problem 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  character  of 
the  diet.  There  is,  of  course,  need  for 
all  the  other  conditions  of  good  nutrition, 
such  as  sunlight  and  pure  air,  exercise 
and  freedom  from  infection. 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
bow  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’  linen,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  503-0  Security  SavingR  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  II.  O. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  ail  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  If* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FACTORY 


on 


Ranees 


$37 


FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices.  Only  $6  Downt 
any  stove,  range  or  furnace. 

200  styles  and  sizes. 
24-hour  shipment.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  6-Year 
Guarantee.  30yearsinbusi- 
760,000  customers. 
>day  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


50 

Un 


A  KalamazoQ 

■insist  Direct  to  You  ’ 


lburs 

a$10  Gift 

For  choosing  your 
new  Allen  Parlor 
Furnace  now  .  .  • 


ORDER  your  New  Allen 
Parlor  Furnace  before  Sep¬ 
tember  6  .  .  .  get  this  ten  dollar 
Gift  Certificate,  good  for  any¬ 
thing  in  your  Allen  dealer’s 
store.  Delivery  will  be  made 
when  needed.  Payment  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  your  convenience. 

This  ten-dollar  certificate  is  a 
clear  saving  to  you.  And  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  what  the 
New  Allen  will  save  you,  first 
cost,  and  after  that,  in  fuel 
cost  each  year. 


Heats  all  the  House 

The  New  Allen  guarantees  you  cozy,  healthful  warmth  in  every  nook  and  comer, 
upstairs  and  down.  It  heats  scientifically  by  circulation  .  ,  .  gives  you  fireside 
cheer.  Beautiful  walnut  grain  finish. 

Act  Now 


You  will  soon  need  heat.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  free 
offer  now?  It  costs  you  nothing  extra  to  do  so,  and  think 
what  you  can  get  with  the  ten  dollar  Gift  Certificate. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Allen  dealer.  Ask  him  to  show  you  the 
patented  features  of  the  New  Allen  that  no  other  heating 
system  has  .  .  .  have  him  explain  how  easy  it  is  to  own  an 
Allen.  If  you  don’t  know  the  name  of  your  dealer,  send  the 
coupon.  But  be  sure  to  act  now  —  before  September  6. 

ALLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stove  Specialists  for  a  quarter  of  a  Century 

The  4  V  V  V7  W 

xewA  WLa  mj  mu  i\ 

Parlor  Furnace 

ALLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  109,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Name . 

Name  nearest  dealer  who  offers  Allen’s  Address . 

Gift  Plan;  also  tell  all  about  the  Home 

Tests  you  recently  conducted.  City . State . 
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Th  e  ever  increas¬ 


ing  confidence  in 


Park  &  Pollard  feeds 


is  due  to  their  sure 


profits  to  feeders* 


Use  our  dairy  feeds  to  insure 
maximum  production 
and  health. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  -  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  .  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24 %  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  -  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd-Hclth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautiful!j'  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

if  horses’  legs  swell 

Don’t  take  chances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  effec¬ 
tive  Absorbine  on  muscles  and  tendons 
sore  from  heavy  pulling.  See  how  it  re¬ 
duces  swellings  due  to  strains.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
great  antiseptic  to  aid  quick  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  —  get  Absorbine.  §2.50 
a  bottle.  All  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc,, 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages  ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Your  Silo— Ready 

to  Ship  At  Once 


V.ET  CRAIn'e 


som  %>. 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


OF  PROFIT 


THE  CRAIN  E  LINE 


9/4‘HOUR  SERVICE  Send  in  y°ur 

order  today — it’s  shipped  to¬ 
morrow;  it  can  be  erected,  ready 
to  fill  within  ten  days,  generally.  Our 
factory  has  been  enlarged  and  newly 
equipped — and  is  on  a  24-hour  schedule. 
No  waiting.  There’s  still  time  to  send 
for  our  representative ;  there’s  no  time 
for  delay.  Corn  MUST  be  ensiled  this 
year  if  the  dairyman  makes  any  profit 
this  season. 

Write,  Phone  or  Wire 

CRAINE,  inc. 

110  Adams  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Making  the  Bull  Safe 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 

Nearly  all  good  dairymen  are  agreed 
that  no  purebred  bull  should  be  disposed 
of  until  his  first  daughters  have  come 
into  milk,  and  thereby  proved  his  worth 
as  a  sire.  Allowing  that  the  bull  was 
only  one  year  old  when  first  used  for  ser¬ 
vice.  by  the  time  bis  first  daughters  come 
into  milk,  be  would  be  between  three  and 
four  years  old.  Any  bull  possessing  the 
nervous  temperament  of  the  leading  dairy 
breeds  is  likely  to  be  of  uncertain  dis¬ 
position  at  four  years  of  age.  and  the 
general  tendency  is  to  dispose  of  him  and 
get  a  younger  animal.  Such  practice  pre¬ 
vents  the  use  of  tried  aud  proven  bulls 
and  often  causes  one  of  those  priceless 
possessions,  a  prepotent  .bull,  to  be  sent 
to  the  butcher’s  before  bis  true  worth  is 
known. 

Many  dairymen  -are  reluctant  to  keep 
a  bull  that  becomes  ugly  because  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  exercise  to  keep 
him  in  proper  breeding  condition.  Han¬ 
dling  such  an  animal  daily  on  a  staff  is 
an  unpleasant  task  and  often  endangers 
the  life  of  the  attendant.  Every  animal 
must,  however,  have  .exercise,  or  they 
soon  become  useless  as  breeders,  and  the 
problem  of  supplying  exercise  with  safety 
to  the  attendant  is  a  problem  worthy  of 
considerable  study. 

A  plan  that  lias  worked  well  in  many 
cases  and  provides  abundant  exercise  for 
the  bull,  and  yet  makes  him  perfectly  se¬ 


cure,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram.  With  such  a  plan  it  is  never  nec¬ 
essary  to  handle  the  bull  except  when  he 
is  securely  fastened  to  the  stanchion. 

It  is  assumed  that  on  any  large  dairy 
farm  two  bulls  will  be  kept,  and  the  plan 
is  therefore  drawn  to  provide  stalls  and 
exercising  pens  for  two  bulls.  If  only 
one  bull  is  kept  the  same  plan  may  be 
worked  out  by  building  one  unit  of  the 
plan  given.  The  plan  provides  for  two 
stalls  and  two  exercising  pens  with  a 
breeding  pen  attached  to  the  side  of  each 
stall. 

A  represents  the  indoor  stall,  12x12  ft.  ; 
X  represents  the  stanchion  for  securing 
(he  bull  when  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
him  as  in  grooming,  etc. :  (5  represents  a 
swinging  gate  to  he  used  when  cleaning 
the  pen;  8  represents  a  sliding  door  4  ft. 
wide,  leading  into  the  exercising  pen  ;  B 
represents  an  outdoor  exercising  pen, 
48x16  ft.,  with  entrance  into  pen  D, 
which  is  the  breeding  pen  at  (1). 

I)  represents  the  breeding  pen  and  is 
used  in  the  following  manner :  the  gate 
at  (2)  i.s  closed  and  the  cow  is  led  into 
the  pen  through  entrance  (4)  and  tied  to 
a  ring  at  (5).  The  gate  at  entrance  (1) 
to  pen  B  is  opened  and  will  swing  back, 
closing  the  opening  at  oen  D  from  the  out¬ 
side  at  (4),  and  allowing  the  bull  access 
to  the  cow.  After  service,  this  gate  is 
pushed  inward,  forcing  the  bull  back  into 
pen  B  and  closing  the  entrance  at  (1). 
Gate  (2)  is  then  opened  and  the  cow  led 
away  to  the  barn  without  being  forced  to 
turn,  in  the  narrow  pen  D.  The  outside 
of  pen  D  should  be  constructed  of  planks 
or  bars  with  a  space  between,  in  order 
that  a  whip  or  other  instrument  may  be 
used  to  force  the  bull  back  into  pen  B, 
in  case  he  stands  too  far  forward  to  be 
forced  back  by  the  gate.  Gates  used  in 
closing  entrances  (1)  and  (2)  should  be 
of  solid  plank  and  should  be  securely 
bolted  at  both  top  and  bottom. 

In  cleaning  pen  A,  the  bull  should  be 
shut  out  into  pen  B  by  closing  the  slid¬ 
ing  door  (3),  or  vice  versa  in  cleaning 
pen  B.  The  door  may  be  equipped  with 
a  rope  and  pulley  so  that  it  can  be  opened 
or  closed  from  outside  the  pen,  or  it  may 
be  hung  on  an  inclined  track  .so  that  it 
will  close  from  its  own  weight  when  un¬ 
hooked.  When  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
the  bull,  a  little  grain  placed  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  stanchion  at  X  will  call 
him  in.  and  he  can  then  be  locked  secure¬ 
ly  to  the  stanchion.  C  represents  a  4-ft. 
feed  alley  and  is  entered  by  a  swinging 
door  (7)  at  either  end;  8  represents  a 
4-ft,  window. 


Such  a  pen  does  away  with  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  bull  ever  attacking  his 
keeper,  for  it  is  never  necessary  to  come 
in  close  contact  with  him,  except  when  he 
is  securely  fastened.  It  also  allows  for 
abundant  exercise,  a  factor  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintaining  the  health  and 
breeding  powers  of  the  animal.  The  di¬ 
mensions  given  furnish  a  rather  generous 
pen  and  may  be  reduced  if  the  owner 
wishes  to  economize  on  either  room  or 
material.  It  should  be.  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  greater  amount  of  room 
in  the  pen,  the  greater  amount  of  exer¬ 
cise  the  bull  will  receive.  A  log  or  old 
tree  stump  placed  in  pen  B  will  give  the 
bull  something  to  play  with  -and  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  exercise  he  will 
take. 

In  constructing  pen  B,  2-in.  galvanized 
pipe  makes  an  ideal  material  for  posts 
and  for  the  top  rails;  the  fence  itself  be¬ 
ing  constructed  of  extra  heavy,  woven 
wire.  Concrete  posts  may  be  used  with 
galvanized  pipe  running  through  the  posts 
horizontally  and  spaced  about  1  ft.  apart. 
One  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the 
bottom  rail  may  be  left  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  thus  providing  a  space 
for  a  man  to  escape  in  case  he  should  be 
so  foolish  as  to  venture  into  the  pen  when 
the  bull  was  -not  secured.  The  posts 
should  be  .set  S  ft.  apart,  and  based  with 
concrete  .to  make  them  extra  rigid.  The 
fence  around  this  pen  should  be  at  least 
5  ft.  •high  and  preferably  6  ft.,  as  this 
will  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  hull 


jumping  over  the  fence  when  a  cow  is  led 
into  the  breeding  pen  D.  For  inside  con¬ 
struction  of  lien  A,  any  of  the  steel  panel 
bull  stalls  sold  by  the  leading  barn  equip¬ 
ment  houses  will  make  a  satisfactory  pen 
or  it  may  be  constructed  of  heavy  plank. 

By  the  use  of  such  a  plan,  a  bull  may 
be  kept  with  perfect  safety  as  long  as 
he  is  useful  in  the  herd,  and  the  freedom 
lie  enjoys  in  being  at  liberty  in  pens  A 
and  B.  together  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
away  from  the  excitement  of  the  herd, 
will  tend  to  greatly  prolong  his  years  of 
usefulness. 


Abortions  on  Pasture 

A  dairyman  in  an  adjoining  county  told 
me  recently  of  his  experience  with  this 
problem  of  abortions  on  pasture.  He  had 
a  herd  of  about  20  cows  that  lias  passed 
one  negative  blood  test.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  he  turned  six  of  his  heifers  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  with  some  dry  cows  and  heifers  of 
his  neighbor.  Ilis  neighbor  was  not  test¬ 
ing  for  abortion.  He  learned  too  late 
that  one  of  his  neighbor’s  cows  aborted  in 
the  pasture.  The  result  is  that  over  half 
of  his  herd  reacted  on  a  recent  blood  test- 
ami  lie  is  now  considering  whether  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  up  a  clean  herd  or  to 
maintain  the  herd  as  one  subject  to  abor¬ 
tion. 

Summer  is  the  time  of  year  when  most 
dairymen  do  not  worry  about  abortion 
and  yet  this  is  perhaps  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  period  of  the  whole  year.  One  cow 
aborting  on  pasture  may  infect  a  large 
number  of  cows  with  this  diesase. 

We  are  certain  that  a  cow  throws  off 
millions  of  the  germs  at  the  time  she 
aborts.  The  body  of  the  calf  is  smeared 
over  with  these  germs.  The  afterbirth 
is  full  of  them,  and  all  the  discharges 
from  the  aborting  cow  carry  them.  We 
are  also  certain  that  any  susceptible  cow 
may  contract  this  disease  by  taking  these 
germs  in  her  mouth. 

What  better  set-up  for  the  spread  of 
abortion  could  be  possible  than  to  allow 
a  cow  or  heifer  to  abort  on  pasture 
where  it  is  possible  for  the  other  cows 
to  crowd  around.  On  the  home  pasture 
the  damage  i.s  done  in  this  way  before  the 
dairyman  realizes  it.  Where  the  abortion 
occurs  on  the  neighborhood  pasture  it 
may  never  lx>  discovered.  Perhaps  he  may 
wonder  why  some  of  the  heifers  aborted 
after  they  were  brought  home  in  tlie  Fall. 

We  cannot  entirely  escape  this  danger. 
Where  young  stock  are  turned  away 
from  home  it  is  impossible  to  watch  them. 
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Some  dairymen  are  keeping  their  dairy 
cows  and  Fall  freshening  heifers  at  home 
this  Summer.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
watch  them.  If  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  bring  the  dry  cows  and 
bred  heifers  into  the  barn  every  day  for 
some  grain.  A  little  grain  fed  this  way 
is  liable  to  show  this  Fall  and  Winter 
in  the  milk  pail.  The  heifer  needs  this 
grain  because  she  is  still  growing  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  Summer  the  pas¬ 
ture  does  not  help  much. 

Bringing  all  of  the  bred  animals  into 
the  barn  every  day  enables  the  dairyman 
to  keep  watch  for  signs  of  abortion.  The 
dry  cow  will  generally  start  to  “make 
bag”  two  or  three  days  before  she  aborts. 
If  any  signs  are  noticed  the  cow  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  pasture  and  kept  away 
from  the  other  cows  until  all  signs  of 
danger  are  past  or  until  she  has  aborted 
and  had  at  least  three  weeks  to  clean  up. 
A  little  care  and  watchfulness  during  the 
Summer  may  be  the  means  of  preventing 
a  bad  storm  of  abortion  later  on. 

New  York.  L.  h.  w. 


State  of  Maine  Farm  Train 

For  several  years  the  Maine  Central 
railroad  has  run  a  farm  train  during  the 
vacation  season,  carrying  to  all  sections 
of  the  State  selected  animals  of  all  breeds, 
and  trained  speakers  to  discuss  problems 
brought  to  their  attention  by  individual 
farmers.  Last  year,  in  addition,  purebred 
bulls  of  all  leading  breeds,  and  boars  of 
the  choicest  breeds,  were  secured  and  in 
every  town  visited  one  of  these  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  some  scrub  where  a  farmer 
was  ready  to  pledge  proper  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  Already  the  evidence  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  seen  in  the  character  of  the 
young  stock  coming  this  year. 

This  train  started  this  year  July  2S 
and  ran  for  twelve  days,  visiting  47  towns, 
and  leaving  at  each  a  registered  ram  of 
merit  or  purebred  cockerel  bred  from  hens 
producing  200  eggs  last  year.  One  of 
the  best  object  lessons  possible  was  in 
passing  through  this  train  and  comparing 
the  scrub  rams  or  inferior  cockerels  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  better  animals. 
This  and  the  instructive  lectures,  as 
choice  high  producing  cows  and  heifers 
were  led  out,  and  principles  of  breeding 
and  care  emphasized  by  officials  from  the 
University  held  the  attention  of  the 
crowd. 

Every  department  of  farm  life  and  work 
was  well  illustrated,  samples  of  soil 
tested,  exhibits  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
shown,  to  make  clear  the  principles  of 
grading  and  shipping,  and  all  wanted  to 
make  a  complete  success  was  the  presence 
of  farmers  and  their  wives  with  the  young- 
people  in  the  various  clubs. 

In  some  cases  from  S00  to  1000  were 
in  attendance  where  in  other  good  farm¬ 
ing  sections  100  covered  the  crowd  of  all 
ages.  That  lasting  benefit  will  follow  the 
running  of  this  train  yearly  is  certain 
and  under  the  impetus  given  by  distribut¬ 
ing  these  purebred  males  there  are  good 
reasons  for  expecting  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farms  enriched  by  the  incoming 
of  such  fresh  blood  representing  the  very 
best  to  be  obtained.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Maine. 


Compromise  Rearing 

Since  sanitary  condition  of  range 
ground  has  been  proved  to  be  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  health  of  birds, 
two  precautionary  systems  in  relation 
have  developed.  There  is  rotational  use 
of  range,  and  strict  confinement  rearing, 
with  or  without  wire  sun  porches. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  com¬ 
promising  method  that  can  be  followed 
where  sufficient  care  is  used.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  practical  where  wired  yards  are 
connected  with  the  house.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  chicks  are  kept  in  the  brooder 
with  wire  platform  until  they  are  eight 
or  ten  weeks  old,  and  then  moved  to 
these  wired  yards  connected  permanent 
quarters.  The  yards  should  be  as  large 
as  possible.  The  secret  of  successful  use 
then  lies  in  not  opening  the  house  traps 
to  let  the  birds  out  until  mid-afternoon. 
And  this  in  dry  weather  only.  They  will 
still  have  sufficient  time  to  get  a  full  sun¬ 
light  bath  and  run  around,  and  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  soil  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  On  days  when  the  soil  is  wet, 
hold  the  birds  inside  all  day.  It  is  wet 
manure  on  wet  ground  that  quickest  de- 
velopes  trouble. 

Every  usual  precaution  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  soil  should  at 
the  same  time  further  be  followed  also. 
In  addition  to  cultivation,  the  part  of 
the  yard  nearest  the  house,  and  about 
runs  leading  into  house,  will  need  spe¬ 


cial  watching.  If  doubtful  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  here  remove  some  top  soil,  or  put  on 
a  coating  of  several  inches  of  clean  gravel. 

I)o  not  attempt  this  method  unless  you 
are  determined  not  to  grow  careless.  You 
will,  of  course,  confine  the  birds  alto¬ 
gether  as  soon  as  real  laying  begins,  and 
you  will  not  let  them  out  later  if  the  yard 
is  again  to  be  used  for  rearing  chicks. 
The  breeders  will  have  to  be  removed  to 
house  and  yard  where  chicks  are  not 
reared.  a.  h. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  22-23.  —  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association,  tour  of  New 
York  markets  and  Long  Island  farms. 

Aug.  30. — Annual  convention,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cemetery  Superintendents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sept.  1-6.  _ —  Annual  convention  and 
show,  New  York  State  Gladiolus  Society, 
Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
t  Sept.  1-6.  —  Nineteenth  annual  New 
York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-14.  —  Connecticut  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  the  Armory,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  L.  J.  Robertson,  Jr., 
219  Church  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  16-18.  —  Annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  American  Dahlia  Society, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  4. — Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Show,  Allegheny  County  Club  show- 
grounds,  Sewickley  Heights,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10.  — -  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  21.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Jersey 
cattle,  Reed  Farm,  Hoekessin,  Del. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  15.  ■ —  Dispersal  sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn., 
manager. 

Oct.  29.  • —  Gregory  Farm  Percheron 
sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Ilornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30. — St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Holsteins;  New  Richmond, 
W  is. ;  R.  H.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box  472, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  August  9,  1930.) 

Market. — Slow,  beef  steers  weak  to  unevenly 
lower,  early  week’s  advance  on  grass  steers 
practically  eliminated,  fed  steers  showing  less 
decline,  none  quotable  above  $8.50,  bulk  to  sell 
$6.75  to  $7.50.  Bulls  steady;  she  stock  and 
cutters  weak,  bidding  lower,  bulk  fat  heifers 
$6.50  to  $7.25;  beef  bulls  $6.25  to  $7;  butcher 
cows  $5.50  to  $6.25;  cutters  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Re¬ 
actor  dairy  cows  plentiful,  mostly  on  cutter  or¬ 
der,  bulk  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Stockers  and  feeders 
scarce,  about  steady,  most  sales  $5.50  to  $0.50. 
Calves  steady  at  week’s  25  to  50c  advance,  top 
vealers,  $12.  Hogs  nominally  steady. 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.25;  common, 
RANGE  OF  PRICES 

900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7;  good,  1,100  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  medium,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs..  $7.25  to  $8.50;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$8.50  to  $9.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.25. 

Cows.— Choice,  $6  to  $7.50;  good,  $4.75  to 
$6;  common  and  medium,  $3.75  to  $4.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $7.75  to  $8.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5.75  to  $7.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10.50  to  $12;  me-, 
dium,  $9.25  to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  $6.50 
to  $9.25. 

Feeder  and  Stock  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $9;  common  and  medium, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.75  t°  $7 ;  good  and  choice, 
800  to  1,050,  $7.25  to  $9.25;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $5  to  $7.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $11; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  hvy  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $10.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKETS 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $34  to  $35;  shorts.  $34  to  $35;  hominy, 
$44  to  $45;  middlings,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  linseed, 
$54.50  to  $55.50;  gluten,  $42.50  to  $43.50; 
ground  oats,  $40  to  $41;  Soy  bean  meal,  $4S 
to  $49;  hog  meal,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $51  to  $52;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$36  to  $37;  18  per  cent,  $38.50  to  $39.50:  20 
per  cent,  $42  to  $43;  24  per  cent,  $47.50  to 
$48.50;  25  per  cent,  $49  to  $50;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40 
to  $41;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $43  to  $44. 


Bread  Meal  and  GROUND 

Good  lor  POULTRY  and  DAIRY  FEED 

$2.00  per  100  lbs.  F.  O.  B.  New  York.  Special  price 
on  ton  or  carload  lots. 

GREENPOIXT  FEED  CO.,  23*25  Anthony  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hog,  rabbit,  etc.,  placed  in  animal's 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  Booklet.  Agents 

wanted.  SALLOT  TRAP  MFG.  CO., 
1446  W.  116th  St..  Cleveland,  O. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sale a  Li»t 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  VA.iry,,:."';.;1.'1.1! 

Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  an  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  8IRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

"Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 


R0UGHW00D  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

Some  splendid  young  bulls,  almost  ready  for 
service,  out  of  Advanced  Register  dams,  at 
farmers’  prices. 

Federal  Accredited .  No  Contagious  Abortion 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


STRAIGHT.  diipmcov  Riillc  FROM  HEAVY- 

HANDSOME  Reg.  viuernsey  dims  milking  dams 

Accredited  herd.  May  King  breeding.  Farmers’  prices. 
Also  COWS  and  HEIFERS. 

D.  F.  McLennan,  3ll  Vnlon  Bldg-.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


T 


ARBELL 

FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 
BELL  FARMS,  Smith  villa  Flat,,  N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 

Rose  Strain.  D0U0LA8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pnlaikl,  N.Y 


HOLSTEINS 


If  O  jf  g; 

for 


Write  for  the  facts 

The  Extension  Service  Room  R-600 

HOLSTEIN.  FRIESIAN  230“  OhfoSt. 

AssocAation  of  America  Chicago,  Ill. 


/« 


.  Purebred  Heifers 
or  sale:  an d  Heifer  Calves 

Some  yearlings  and  some  already  bred.  Also  some 
grades.  All  from  the  best  producing  dams.  All  good 
individuals.  Holsteln-Frloslans  from  a  herd  under 
Slate  and  Federal  auperviaion.  You  may  have  your 
pick  from  a  bunch  of  30  head  as  I  am  overstocked 
and  must  reduce.  Prices  moderate. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  or  for  imme¬ 
diate  reply,  P.  O.  Box  1  63,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


WANTED: 


By  commercial  dairy  near  Albany, 
New  York,  twenty  fresh  HOLSTEINS 
milking  forty  pounds  or  more.  Grades 
or  pure-breds.  Must  be  guaranteed  straight  and  right. 
One-third  cash  and  balance  in  twelve  monthly  notes  with 
interest.  Full  financial  responsibility  shown  or  will  give 
chattel  security.  If  interested,  write  Catskill  View 
Farm,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

—  Maryland  Holstein  Nursery— 

Best  bred  Crmsbys,  ColanthaB  and  Prillys.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  U.  Deunis  A  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  ltd. 


L" 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

ONE  BULL— serviceable  age,  splendid  type;  Dam  has 
record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  Price,  $150  F.  O.  B. 
SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES— one  to  three  months 
old  from  Dams  with  records  from  10,500  to  13,000 
lbs.  at  farmers  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited. 
Apply  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

e—s  <•  Ol  T.  B.  Taxied 

I  AWC  Tnl*  3  I A  Holsteins  and  Guernseys 
V^LFYV  3  1U1  K^CAA^j,,  carloads  lots,  sixty-day 
retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Lsonardsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— COWS  T*B.^fested?l8te,n 

ALSO  100  GOOD  YOUNG  SHEEP 

J.  II.  Hni'ns,  The  >V  heeler  Homestead,  Kanona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 

.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .\ 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS  BULLS 

FOR  SALE.  One  2-year-old  in  September;  one  yearling 
in  September.  From  accredited  herd.  Both  beef  type. 
B.  A.  BOICE  ---  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

^eArLJ  Aberdeen-Angus  Stock 

tie  bull.  C.  H.  PALMER  R.  2  Souihbury,  Conn. 

(  «•«  MISCELLANEOUS  .'7" 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlsnvllls,  Penn*. 


c 


SWINE 


J 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  V. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


o 


HIO  Improved  Chester  W hi tes—  Pedigreed  Pigs, 
$8.00  ea.  Money-making  kind.  It.  II  ILL,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  fAorsfie8 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Son  -  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Uamn»l,iro  Cwina  for  8aIe-  prom  bestbreed- 
Purebred  ndflipSniFB  OWIIlB  ing  stock  obtainable 
Some  very  fine  spring  1930  pigs.  Immunized  against  Hog 
Cholera.  THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  Inc.,  Blairstonn,  New  Jersey 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chaatar  While  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  60  lbs..  *4.60  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT.  Cheawold,  Dtliwart. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Cheater  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

Hunky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Wil 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at,  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Maas.  Tal.  04*6 


PIGS 

Chester  VYhite  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 

REUABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  8  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  «-7  weeks  old,  $5.25.  Will  Rhip 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  flee 
A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Wobarn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship.  $4.00  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  888  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
w—mmmmmmmamm  Telephone  Woburn  0086 


DOGS 

fox  sw&si  for  sale 

HOUNDS  Mam.ll- 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
v  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  ghomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieello,  Iowa 

FINE  POLICE  PUPS  SSafeJ 

Males,  #15;  Females,  $10.  Pedigrees  furnished. 

8.  F.  STOKE  ...  Mary  del,  Md. 

Scottish  Terrier  Puppies 

MRS.  ETHEL  BETTS  WESTON  Wilton.  Conn.  Phone  113 

St.  Bernard  Puppies  “uce  puppIes  80 

Price  reasonable.  E.  G.  Carlson,  15  Winter  St„Wohurn,  Mass. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

wavy  coat.  Square  deal.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  VI. 

THOROUGHBRED,  Black, Male, Newfoundland  Puppies, 

1  eligible  for  registration  in  American  Kennel  Club. 
Price  $20.  C.  CORNISH,  144  Halstcd  Sc,  East  Orange,  N.  1. 

FOR  SALE  D1RDIT  Uniim  Pups  ready  to  start;  also 
TRAINED  nftDDII  nuunuo  Collie  and  Spaniel  pups. 
EC  HO  FARM  KENNELS,  North  Sheldon,  Vt. 

f' OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  I* CPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Pa. 

DiT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TEH KIEltS  —  Lists 
aV  10  cents.  FETE  SLATER,  Box  RHT,  PANA,  ILL. 

GOATS 

200  Toggenberg  and  Saanens  c if ft# 

M. J.  HALAMPKIY,  Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cumberland,  Maryland 
Come  In  Your  Auto  and  get  a  SIVARPLES 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID 

7.  SHEEP  71  I 


10  YOUNG  EWES  Purebred  Rambouillets 


Rams. 


$15.00  each.  Heavy-wooled 
H.  C.  BEARDSLEY  -  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Dm  ShrODShire^  25  Yearling  RAMS,  60  yearling 
nog.  will  U|folllI  Co  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inin- 

Lodi,  .V.  Y. 


national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons 


Rlarkfarnri  *e,,eh  CUoon  The  hardiest  of  all  breedB,  tine 

DldLKIdliCU  Highland  o  flOC  P  quality  mutton.  Imparled  &  home 

bred.  Hams  &  Ewee  for  sale.  Oak  Grave  farms.  Mcchanicskurg,  0. 

JT 


EGISTERED  CHEVIOT  2-yr.-old  RAMS,  $50. 
Address  WHITPAIN  FARM  Ambler,  Pa. 


Registered  Hampshire  sheep— 1930  Ram  Lambs  for 

sale.  Thistle  Dhu  Farms,  Inc.  Blalrslown,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


Gray  Flemish  Giants 

CAMUS,  MIDDLESEX,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’il  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

Dairy  Cattle  Values. — Cattle  of  tlie 
five  dairy  breeds  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  fairs  and  shows  during  the  next  three 
months.  Those  that  best  illustrate  the 
standard  type  (and  adhere  closest  to  the 
official  scale  of  points)  of  the  breed  to 
which  they  belong,  will  win  the  highest 
prizes.  Judged  on  this  basis,  the  most 
prominent  winners  will  be  the  best  dairy 
cattle  at  the  shows.  A  long  list  of  points 
will  be  considered  by  the  judges.  These 
points  include,  among  many  others,  the 
heart-girth,  barrel  capacity  and  lines  of 
the  body;  length,  breadth  and  feminine 
or  masculine  character  of  head ;  set  of 
horn;  size,  shape  and  quality  of  udder; 
size,  shape  and  placement  of  teats ;  prom¬ 
inence  of  milk  veins;  color  and  texture 
of  skin ;  color  markings  of  coat ;  length 
and  set  of  leg,  and  flesh  condition.  Since 
breed  loyalties  and  vanities  are  strong 
among  the  most  effective  advocates  of  the 
various  breeds,  the  judge  of  a  given  breed 
is  supposed  to  emphasize  the  accepted 
standard  o,.  model  type  of  that  breed  in 
all  of  his  decisions.  His  job  is  to  select 
the  best  animals  from  a  breed  and  show- 
yard  standpoint.  .  He  does  not  judge 
them  as  producers,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  outside  points  denote  producing 
ability.  The  dairy  type,  however,  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  in  all  the  breeds,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  differences  among 
the  breeds  are  the  least  important.  It  is 
popularly  believed  that  beauty  of  form 
in  dairy  animals  goes  with  exceptional 
producing  ability.  There  is  a  relation 
between  “form  and  function,”  but  it 
varies  as  a  demonstrable  or  transmis¬ 
sible  character.  Many  plain,  homely 
cows,  grades  and  purebreds,  that  couldn't 
win  a  beauty  contest  anywhere,  are  con¬ 
sistently  high  producers;  so  also  are 
many  show  yard  prizewinners.  The  show 
yard,  however,  as  an  indicator  of  dairy 
cattle  values,  from  a  producing  and  breed¬ 
ing  standpoint,  can  never  equal  in  useful¬ 
ness  the  milk  scales  and  fat  test  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  past  there  has  been  too 
much  dairy  cattle  breeding  based  on  show- 
yard  prizes ;  in  recent  years  it  lias  been 
based  more  and  more  on  records  at  the 
pail.  In  the  long-run,  the  best  cows  to 
look  at  are  those  that  pay  best  in  the 
dairy  herd,  but  we  suspect  that  breeders 
and  dairymen  will  always  have  an  ap¬ 
preciative  eye  for  lines  and  points  in  cat¬ 
tle  that  may  or  may  not  pay  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  that  they  will  continue 
trying  to  combine  beauty  of  form  with 
high  and  greater  utility  in  their  animals. 

Livestock  at  Shows. — Farmers  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  improved 
livestock  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  and  comparing  animals  of  the 
different  breeds  at  the  local,  State,  re¬ 
gional  and  national  shows  this  Fall.  Some 
of  these  exhibitions,  in  the  Northwest 
for  instance,  take  place  in  July.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  rest,  however,  will  be  held 
during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year. 
In  the  East  the  shows  at  which  typical 
animals  of  all  the  leading  breeds  are  rep¬ 
resentative  in  character,  are  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Excellent  exhibits  of  livestock  also 
are  to  be  seen  at  many  of  our  county,  in- 
ter-State  and  other  State  fairs  in  the 
East.  At  tlie  foremost  shows  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  prizes  are  presented  in  the  best 
condition  in  which  skillful  herdsmen, 
shepherds  and  grooms  can  put  them,  in 
the  time  and  with  the  facilities  at  then- 
disposal.  A  few  animals  at  almost  every 
show,  however,  evidence  hurried  or  in¬ 
adequate  feeding,  training  and  “slicking 
up ;”  in  which  condition  they  appear  at 
a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  others 
that  are  highly  fitted  and  well-trained  to 
lead  and  to  behave  in  the  showring.  The 
best  animals  for  breeding  purposes  don't 
always  make  the  best  appearance  or  win 
the  highest  prizes,  but  as  a  rule  they  do. 
where  honest,  competent  judges  make  the 
awards.  These  judges  are  not  misled  by 
the  fat  that  sometimes  covers  body  de¬ 
fects,  nor  by  the  “beauty  doctoring”  that 
a  few  exhibitors  have  been  known  to  re¬ 
sort  to  in  order  to  fill  in  and  conceal  dis¬ 
figuring  dips  and  dimples  in  the  top-lines 
of  their  cattle.  This  kind  of  surgical 
trickery  defeats  its  own  ends  in  the  long 
run.  There  are  some  permissible  tricks 
in  all  trades;  livestock  exhibitors  practice 
a  few  that  experience  has  developed  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their 
animals  for  public  exhibition.  The  ef¬ 
fects  neither  injure  the  animals  nor  de¬ 
ceive  experienced  judges.  These  tricks 
are  forms  of  salesmanship.  The  legitimate 
objects  of  showing  are  to  sell  the  breed 
and  sell  the  exhibitor’s  stock.  The  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  livestock  shows,  where 
flesli-and-blood  ideals  are  on  view,  is  to 
inspire  and  educate  tlie  farming  public  to 
improve  its  herds,  flocks  and  studs. 

Trailing  Lambs. — II.  M.,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ot  July  30  we  arrived  vitli  tlie 
lambs  at  Oatlands,  the  sheep  ranch.  The 
soil  on  this  hill,  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the 
south,  is  well  adapted  to  oats.  Many 
fields  of  this  good  sheep  feed  all  around 
here  yielded  well  this  year.  I  was  glad 
to  get  out  of  my  clothes,  as  I  had  been 
on  the  road  for  six  days  with  the  lambs. 
Besides  our  lambs,  a  neighbor  had  3oi 
head  in  the  band,  making  a  total  of  51 1, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  man  and  boy,  1 
trailed  a  distance  of  about  41)  miles  in 
a  northwesterly  direction  from  Catskill. 
I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  drive.  I 
counted  in  here  at  the  ranch  155  head. 
Two  lambs  went  astray  on  the  first  day 


Other  Livestock 

of  the  drive,  and  have  been  located  with 
a  farmer’s  flock,  and  two  others  are  some¬ 
where  with  a  dozen  head  belonging  to 
our  co-operating  neighbor.  These  four 
head  will  be  hauled  in.  I  have  just  pelted 
one  of  the  best  ewe  lambs  in  the  band ; 
she  was  ruptured  and  bruised  in  sorting, 
and  died  after  making  the  long  journey. 
We  figured  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  to  trail  the  lambs  than 
to  truck  them,  40  at  a  load.  Trailing, 
however,  is  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  here,  or  elsewhere,  a  generation  ago.” 

A  Place  For  Sheep. — Continuing  his 
letter,  H.  M.  says :  “There  is  a  place  for 
sheep  in  this  eastern  country,  which  was 
once  a  stronghold  of  profitable  flocks. 
Our  grasslands  in  the  hills  still  need 
and  would  respond  to  the  golden  hoof. 
Along  the  way,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
dissuade  a  drove  of  boys,  eight  to  14  years 
old,  from  coming  home  with  me  to  be 
helpers  with  the  lambs.  One  lad  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  sheep¬ 
man,  keep  a  few  ducks,  and  drive  a 
team  of  dapple-gray  horses.  A  little  girl 
trailed  along  with  us — “just  a  little 
further,”  and  “just  over  to  the  next 
hill,”  she  begged — until  I  had  to  hail  a 
car  in  which  to  send  her  back  to  her 
home.  One  evening  two  cars  overtook 
us ;  they  were  occupied  by  anxious  par¬ 
ents  looking  for  and  worried  about  their 
boys,  whose  presence  they  had  missed  at 
the  supper  table.  I  wonder  if  the  Pied 


Piper  had  such  a  following  as  we  had 
with  our  lambs.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
bedding  grounds,  I  heard  many  an  old 
drover’s  story  which  revived  the  livestock 
interest  that  lies  dormant  in  the  older 
people  hereabouts.  Big  droves  of  oxen, 
sheep  and  lambs  used  to  be  trailed  through 
here  50  years  ago.  The  returns  from 
this  work  built  up  many  villages  along 
the  way.  One  story  was  of  a  man  and 
his  famous  dog  Marlie,  which  never  lost 
a  head  of  cattle.  The  dog  once  jumped 
off  a  ferry  boat  after  a  heifer  overboard, 
and  held  her  under  some  piling,  in  the 
ivater,  until  she  avrs  missed.  Later,  both 
AA’ere  raised  to  the  dock  with  ropes.  Years 
ago  oxcart  teams,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
even  turkeys  were  driven  Over  the  roads 
that  Ave  traveled.  Some  old  drovers’ 
hotels  still  stand  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
Several  autoists  challenged  my  right  to 
use  the  hard  road,  and  Avere  impatient 
and  abusiA’e  because  the  lambs  Avere  so 
sIoav.  I  Avas  careful  on  State  roads  to 
comply  with  all  regulations.  We  never 
held  up  a  car  unreasonably,  but  cleared 
the  road  and  apologized  to  and  thanked 
the  autoists.  One  comes  in  contact  Avith 
a  lot  or  good  people  on  the  road.  We 
encountered  only  tivo  avIio  Avere  disagree¬ 
able  ;  all  the  others  shoived  consideration 
and  patience.  Some  of  us  are  perhaps 
more  considerate  of  sheep  than  of  one 
another  on  the  road  or  in  a  car.  We 
Avere  hard  put  to  it  for  water  for  the 
lambs  on  the  Avay.  For  so  large  a  band, 
quite  a  stream  is  needed,  and  the  bank 
must  not  be  too  steep.  AAre  would  al- 
Avays  Avork  the  Aveaker  lambs  into  the 
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Avater  first,  these  being  at  the  end  of 
the  band.” 

Eastern  Porkmaking. — Several  men 
60  to  70  years  of  age  who  Avere  born  and 
reared  on  eastern  farms,  tell  me  that 
Avhen  they  AA-ere  boys  hogs  Avere  raised  on 
most  of  the  farms  in  their  neighborhoods. 
In  the  same  localities  today  few  or  no 
hogs  are  to  be  seen.  MidAvestern  farmers 
avIio  have  traveled  in  the  rural  East  have 
asked  why  liog-raising  here  should  have 
dwindled  doAvn  until  it  is  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  by  eastern  farmers.  Evidently 
there  is  a  hard-headed,  practical  reason 
for  the  marked  decline  of  porkmaking  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Apparently  tin- 
rank  and  file  of  eastern  farmers  concluded 
many  years  ago  that  hogs  Avere  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  profitable,  compared  to  dairying, 
fruit-growing  and  A-egetable  production, 
to  justify  raising  them  under  their  condi¬ 
tions.  I  AATonder  Avhether  this  conclusion 
is  equally  valid  today.  Some  men  say 
that  it  is  not;  others  say  that  they  don’t 
knoAV ;  a  feAV  are  sure  that  on  many  farms 
in  many  areas  of  the  East  hog-raising 
Avould  be  profitable  to  men  who  handled 
their  herds  in  a  business-like  manner, 
from  breeding  to  feeding  and  marketing. 

Corn-belt  Competition. — When  the 
East  practically  quit  hograising  on  much 
of  a  scale,  it  probably  could  not  meet 
the  competition  of  the  corn-belt  as  a  pork 
producer.  Possibly  it  cannot  meet  it  iioav, 
at  a  profit  to  producers.  Some  light  on 
this  subject  may  be  shed  by  the  fact 
that  a  packing  concern  in  Rochester  and 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  killing  several  hundred 


SIXTY-FIVE  ACRES  A  DAY 

WITH  SIM  OX  Y 


FIFTEEN  acres  a  day  with  a  two-row  cultivator 
pulled  by  three  or  four  horses;  eight  acres,  with  a 
one-row  cultivator  and  two  horses.  But  sixty-five 
acres,  at  4  miles  an  hour,  with  a  four-row  cultivator, 
may  be  covered  when  the  best  motor  fuel  and  the 
proper  lubricant  are  used. 

New  York  and  New  England  acreage  farmers  have 
come  to  recognize  that  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  and 
Socony  Aircraft  Oil  are  exactly  what  they  require  for 
this  purpose.  They  know  also  that: 

Mica  Axle  Grease,  made  for  axle  lubrication  on 
wagons  and  farm  machinery,  is  of  the  best  grease 
stock  and  ground  mica,  that  it  fills  up  the  pores  and 
crevices  of  the  axle  and  forms  a  hard,  bright,  smooth 
coating  that  reduces  friction. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  preserves  harness  and  leath¬ 
er.  It  is  pure  mineral  oil  and  cannot  turn  rancid.  It 
does  not  destroy  the  stitching  since  it  contains  no 
acid.  It  penetrates  the  leather  and  lgsts  longer. 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is  a  quick-acting 
oil  adapted  to  close-fitting  bearings.  It  is  free  from 
gum,  and  is  anti-rust  and  anti-corrosive. 

In  addition,  farmers  find  it  pays  to  put  the  follow- 
ing  Socony  products  to  work  for  them:  Ruddy  Har¬ 
vester  Oil .  .  .  Soconv  Household  Oil .  .  .  Soconv  Turex 

v  %j 

Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines)  Socony  Motor  Oil .  .  . 
Aircraft  Oil  .  .  .  Yerdol  Summer  Spray  .  .  .  Socony 
990A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords  .  .  .  Socony  Disinfectant 
.  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY7 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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hogs  every  week-day  in  the  year,  and 
selling  its  fresh  and  cured  hog  products 
in  a  wide  range  of  territory,  including 
New  England,  New  York  State,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  hogs  are 
shipped  from  the  Midwest  to  the  concern’s 
two  slaughter  houses  in  New  York  State, 
and  its  products  compete  with  those  of 
the  big  corn-belt  packers  in  eastern  terri¬ 
tory.  The  company  could  afford  to  pay 
more  for  eastern  hogs  than  it  pays  for 
corn-belt  hogs  if  it  could  obtain  adequate 
local  supplies  of  the  same  quality.  It 
would  assuredly  pay  as  much,  plus  the 
freight  differential.  It  is  certain  that, 
under  present  conditions,  the  East  cannot 
compete  successfully  with  the  corn-belt 
as  producer  of  corn-fat  hogs,  because  in 
the  East  our  relatively  small  production 
of  corn  is  best  disposed  of  as  silage  for 
dairy  cattle.  Bacon  type  hogs,  however, 
and  smaller,  leaner  hogs  than  were  popu¬ 
lar  ten  years  ago,  can  be  produced  cheaply 
in  the  East,  without  corn  feeding,  on  a 
good  many  dairy  and  fruit  farms.  If 
possessed  of  good  market  quality,  they 
would  be  in  demand  at  eastern  killing 
points.  Canada’s  successful  bacon  hog 
industry  is  maintained  without  corn.  It 
would  seem  that  an  industry  of  this 
kind  could  be  developed  at  a  profit  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  the  North  Atlantic 
group  of  States.  i>.  c.  w. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens,  each  containing  13  birds,  the 
10  highest  being  counted.  First  column 
shows  record  for  week  ending  Aug.  7,  and 
second,  total  for  the  40  weeks  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

BARKED  ROCKS 


Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 

It.  YV.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me.... 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va.... 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .. 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y. .. 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn... 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn... 
Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass... 
R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  P.  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada .  . . 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass.... 
Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass.... 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y . 

E.  II.  Rucker,  Iowa . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebemvood  Farm,  Mass . 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  Farm,  N.  II . 

Jack  Wrennall,  England  . . . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass.  .  .  . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass. . . . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.... 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn .... 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.... 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn.... 
Enfield  High  School,  Conn... 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass - 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass.... 

Parmenter  Farm,  Mass . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.... 
Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H.. 
Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II.... 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .... 

AUSTRARORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn.... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.. 
Geo.  Lowry  Farm,  Conn.... 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

Thomas  H.  Mettler,  N.  J.... 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada .... 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y.. 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.... 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.. 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.  . 
St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo.. 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  N.  .T . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Tohonen  Leg.  Farm,  Pa.... 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 
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28 

52 
31 
33 

35 
55 
46 
38 

53 
58 
49 

35 
27 
22 

9 

36 

54 
54 
52 
42 


1531 

1864 

1777 

1559 

1851 

1646 

1566 

1940 

1991 

1462 

1909 

1773 

1549 

2122 


1088 

1599 

1506 

1610 

S52 

1522 

1336 

1559 

1401 

1502 

1439 

1872 


1304 

1362 

1974 

991 

1801 

1735 


1835 

1592 

2051 

1714 

1152 

1792 

1505 

1835 

1975 

2086 

1925 

1961 

2132 

2067 

1546 

1657 

1385 

1223 

1819 

1776 

1S96 

1970 

2219 

1481 

1990 

1909 

1518 

1494 


1652 


1408 


1908 

1921 

1966 

1718 

1460 

1901 

2091 

1714 

1911 

1662 

2034 

1752 

1774 

2038 

2094 

1855 

1766 

1890 

927 

732 

1664 

1950 

2356 

2022 

1766 


Peetoocee  Fltry  Plant,  Pa... 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn. 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . . . 

Redfiekl  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y..  .  . 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa . . . 

Poultry  Rations 
Trap-nesting 
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31 
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45 

1756 

58 

2058 

38 

1611 

52 

1751 

33 

1725 

48 

2024 

20 

1388 

44 

1957 

54 

2012 

34 

1698 

55 

2149 

• 

* 

1.  Will  you  advise  a  good  formula 
from  the  following  feeds  for  starting, 
growing  and  laying  rations,  for  chicks 
and  laying  hens?  The  prices  are  delivered 
at  my  place:  Gluten  feed.  $2.50  per  ewt. ; 
shorts,  $2.25 ;  bran,  $2.10 ;  bonemeal, 
steamed,  $3;  buttermilk,  dried,  $9.55; 
fine  ground  oats,  $2.50;  oat  flour,  $3; 
rolled  oats,  90  lbs.,  $3.25 ;  beef  scrap,  55 
per  cent  protein,  $3.75 ;  fish  meal,  $4.40 ; 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  $3.50;  cornmeal,  $2.70; 
linseed  meal,  $2.95 ;  peanut  meal,  $1.80. 
2.  I  want  to  start  trapnesting  my  pul¬ 
lets,  White  Leghorns,  this  Fall ;  50  in 
one  house,  and  as  I  have  never  done  this 
work,  any  information  on  the  subject 
would  be  thankfully  received. 

Florida.  j.  a.  d.  m. 


1.  — You  may  make  up  a  good  growing 
ration  for  chicks  to  maturity  from  the 
feeds  you  mention  by  using  the  following 
foods  and  proportions,  this  being  essen¬ 
tially  the  growing  ration  recommended 
by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Many 
variations  might  be  made,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  should  prove  satisfactory :  Yellow 
cornmeal,  45  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  10  lbs. ; 
wheat  middlings  (shorts),  15  lbs.;  meat 
scrap  (50-55  per  cent  protein),  10  lbs.; 
dried  buttermilk,  10  lbs. ;  fine  ground 
oats,  10  lbs. ;  steamed  bone  meal,  2  lbs. ; 
fine  salt,  %  lb. ;  this  to  make  100  lbs. 
of  mash,  with  it,  cracked  corn  and  wheat 
in  equal  proportions  may  be  fed  after 
the  first  few  weeks  if  grain  feeding  is 
postponed  until  about  eight  weeks  of 
age. 

2.  — It  is  an  open  question  whether  you 

should  attempt  trap-nesting  unless  you 
are  in  a  position  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  not  a  little  money  in  the  work. 
Trap-nesting  is  expensive  in  equipment, 
time  and  labor,  and  is  better  suited  to 
the  special  breeder  who  makes  a  business 
of  selection  for  breed  improvement  than 
for  the  poultryman  whose  chief  object  is 
such  culling  of  his  flocks  as  will  gradu¬ 
ally  build  up  a  superior  strain  while  in¬ 
creasing  profits  as  he  goes  along.  Culling* 
through  observation  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  bird  has  reached  a  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  that  will  enable  the  close  observer 
to  improve  both  income  and  future  quality 
and  does  not  require  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  that  trap-nests  make  necessary.  I 
suggest  writing  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  their  bulletins 
upon  selection  of  layers  and  trap-nesting, 
and  also  your  own  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Lake  City,  Fla.  These 
will  give  you  much  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  than  can  be  given  here.  If  you 
decide  to  attempt  trap-nesting,  your 
equipment  should  be  in  place  and  the 
pullets  housed  before  laying  begins,  that 
the  birds  may  become  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  nests  and  familiar  with  their 
quarters.  m.  b.  d. 


Catching  a  Weasel 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  catch  a  weasel 
which  is  getting  into  my  chicken  houses 
during  the  night?  I  am  finding  a  chicken 
killed  in  this  way  each  morning.  J.  F. 

New  Jersey 

We  know  of  no  way  to  bait  a  trap 
for  attracting  weasels.  The  best  pro¬ 
tection  is  wire  netting  on  the  openings 
small  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
henhouse.  Experience  from  readers  will 
be  welcome.  Watching  for  them  with  a 
shotgun  is  sometimes  successful  but  a 
rather  dreary  job  for  a  man  who  needs 
sleep. 


Probably  Depluming  Mite 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns,  110 
which  are  laying  from  66  to  88  eggs  a 
day.  I  am  feeding  a  dry  mash  of  meat 
scrap  and  buttermilk  through  the  day 
and  six  quarts  of  mixed  corn  and  wheat 
at  night.  About  12  hens  are  quite  bare 
behind.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? 

New  York.  j.  h. 

A  bare  skin  is  frequently  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  depluming  mite,  a  mi¬ 
croscopical  mite  that  burrows  into  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  skin  and  causes 
the  feathers  to  loosen  and  fall  out.  Brok¬ 
en  quills  may  be  seen  over  some  affected 
areas.  This  condition  is  most  likely  to 
be  seen  upon  the  back  and  head  but  may 
occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  Lit¬ 
tle  harm  seems  to  be  done  except  to  the 
appearance  of  the  bird.  Rubbing  into  the 
skin  some  simple  grease  should  destroy 
the  mite.  m.  b.  d. 


Change  of  Firm  Name 

The  West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  At¬ 
tleboro,  Mass.,  has  changed  its  business 
name  to  Moss  Farm,  at  the  same  address. 


Death  for 
Poultry  Worms 


Nicotine  and  Kamnla,  the  two  ingredients 
of  Pratts  N-K  Tab  Jets,  kills  round  and  tape 
worms  bettor  than  any  other  vermifuges. 
But  they  must  be  fresh.  Pratts  made  these 
fine  ingredients  practical  to  use.  By  encas¬ 
ing  them  in  hard,  insoluble,  airtight,  seam¬ 
less  coating  that  preserves  their  freshness 
and  strength.  Only  the  grinding  of  the 
gizzard  dissolves  them.  That  releases  these 
fine  ingredients  fresh  and  potent.  Right 
where  worms  thrive — in  the  intestines.  See 
your  dealer  or  order  by  mail  according  to 
directions. 


N-K  Tablets 

Guaranteed  “  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back ” 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER;  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,  indicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  Size 


4-lb.  Birds  and  over 

Under  4-lb. 

50 _ 

_ $1.00 

50 _ 

_ $  .65 

100 _ 

_ 1.75 

100 _ 

_ 1.00 

500 _ 

1000  ... 

_ 7.00 

_ 12.00 

500.... 

_ 4.50 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  180A Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DI-MITE  SPRAY 

KILLS  RED  MITES 

This  powerful  and  lasting  spray 
contains  S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM 
— the  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

$  .<>8  per  gal.  In  »5-gnllon  drum* 

.78  per  gal.  In  80-gallon  drums 
1.25  per  gal.  In  5-gnllon  cans 
f.  o.  b.  your  nearest  l(.K.  station. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  S.P.F. 
products,  order  direct  from  us. 

S.  P.  F.  WOOD -PRESERVING  CO.,  Inc. 

KENDALL  SQ.  BLDG.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

£  M 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  hag,  for 
$3.75,  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  I’a. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  tor  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO..  142-A  Logan  Ave..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co. _ Peckskill,  N.  Y. 

MARCH  hatched  Bf.  Orpingtons  and  B.  Rocks,  $1.60 
each;  April  hatched  Anconas,  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns, 
$1.10  each.  A.  RIVERS  Monticello,  N.  ¥• 


WENEfeX  CHICKS 


PKees  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . $14.00  $54.00  $130.00 

Wyan-Roek,  Bram-Rock  Cross  . .  14.00  54.00  130.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tailored  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  $1.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

500  lots  \e  less— 1000  lots  le  less.  100*  live  delivery- 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 


6000  Trexler  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

wwww  Bred  from  our  high  produc- 

ing,  selected  hens  and  raised  on  clean  ranges.  Prices 

reasonable.  TREXLEK  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  Allentown,  I’ll 


CHICKS 


HUBBARD  «« 

f*arM5  red 

are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
i||t  year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


PULLETS 

Full-Sized,  Vigorous  White  Leghorns 
Vacinated  with  State  Pox  Vaccine 

5  Months  and  Ready-to-Lay  Birds  Now  Ready 

In  fine  condition  for  full  season’s  heavy  laying 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

Barred  Hocks,  $8.00-100,  $87. .",0-500 
W.  Wyandottes,  $4.25-50,  $8.50-100,  $40-500 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00-100,  $80-500 
S.  0.  White  I.eghorns,  $7.00-100 
Wh.  Hocks,  $8-100,  $88-500.  S.L.Wyan.  $9-100 
8.  C.  K.  I.  Heds,  $8.50-100 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTERVILLK.  PENNA. 


BROILER  SlS  CHICKS 

Light  Breeds,  $10  per  100.  Light  and  Heavv.  $12. 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  t>. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties.  Custom 
Hatching.  We  hatch  all  year.  Started  chicks  priced 
according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
349  Main  Street,  HACKENSACK.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


Dr.  Romig's 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $  8  00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  9.0a  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7. 00  per  100 

100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  82.75  $5.00  *9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2  75  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns..  2.25  4  00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  50  4  50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2  00  3. 75  6. 00 

500  lots  The  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

R.  0.  P.  Breeder 
•Trapnested  20  Tears 
The.  Strain  Bred  for  Laroe  Uniform  White  Eyes  Always'* 
Early  discount  on  Official  Breeding  males;  mated  pens. 
Pullets  6  weeks  to  laying  age.  Write  for  catalog. 
CLOVERDALE 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop. 


Cloverdale  S.G.  White  Leghorns 


POULTRY  FARM 

R.F.D.  No.  1.  Cortland,  N.  Y 


LESHER’S  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  and  May  hatched,  Hollywood-Hanson  strain  from 
blood-tested  flocks,  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males,  from  dams 
with  records  of  225  eggs  or  better.  Priced  low  forquick 
sale-  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

ULSH'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9.00  per  100;  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  $8.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$7.00  per  100.  Ship  C.  O.  D  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna, 

Barred  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 
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CHICKS— 8c 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHA8  F.  EWING  lit.  1  Mel*  LURE,  PA. 

Barred  Rock  *8.00-100 
White  Rock.  8.50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 
400  or  more,  half  cent  less.  Safe  delivery. 

Laywcll  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  S,  Boavor  Springe,  Pc. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  SZfJSS?  “KISS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER _ Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

“S'  Chicks  for  Broilers  » 

prices.  0.  C.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— All  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  tree;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  O. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM _ Ransomvlllo,  N.  Y. 

1,000  Leghorn  PULLETS  some  are  laying,  $1.75  each,’ 


also  16wks.  old  $1.50, 
Immediate  delivery. 


ange-reared.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JOHN  SOPRANO,  Millerlon.  N.  Y. 


FOR  fftrifEDEI  €  Bought  direct  from  the  best 
SALE  UULIiLIiELj  stock  of  Wyckoff’s  Poultry 
Km.,  Aurora,  N.Y .  BROAHACRE  FARMS,  Franklin  Township, 
N.  J.  Mall  Address,  Box  1499,  Paterson,  X,  J.  Tel.  40  Wyckoff 

Good  White  pill  f  CTC  Ready  to  lay. 
LEGHORN  *  UL.L.E.I  a  Sept,  delivery, 
$1.75  cn.  Mrs.  Bertha  Lehrecht,  L'astleton,  N.Y. 


200 


WYCKOFF 

LEGHORN 


Dill  I  FTQ  th,ee  m°nths  old,  $1.00. 
rULLCIO  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawdoox,  Va. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURHEVS 

that  have  been  started,  full  of  vigor.  Baby  Turkeys, 
Broilers  and  a  number  of  especially  good  Tom 
Turkeys;  one-quarter  wild,  also  hen  Turkey  Breed¬ 
ers  now  being  offered  by  CIFRE’S  NEW  ENGLAND 
TURKEY  FARM,  Madway,  Mass. 


IIP IM  IllfiC  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
LaUUiYLiniUO  per  100,  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryvllle,  Pa. 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

16c  17o  19c  20c 

Prices  are  per  100,  Aug.  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  SI.  00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  tinder  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  wrote  the  American  Historical  Gene¬ 
alogical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  de¬ 
manded  my  money  without  results.  How¬ 
ever  about  two  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
volume  of  so-called  records,  fragmentary 
and  inaccurate.  Your  statement  that  they 
would  probably  prove  of  little  value  was 
well  borne  out.  E-  l.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  order  for  this  book  was  sent  last 
December.  In  May  the  society  agreed  to 
refund  the  subscriber’s  money  if  he  Avas 
unwilling  to  wait  longer.  The  book  was 
finally  received  a  month  later.  The  sub¬ 
scriber’s  comment  on  his  family  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

I  sold  a  sow  to  Velasco  &  Co.,  24-26 
Stone  St.,  New  York  City,  and  shipped 
her  to  the  firm  on  March  31.  Velasco 
&  Co.,  sent  check  in  advance  for  $25 
before  shipment,  and  the  balance  of  $40 
was  to  be  sent  when  the  hog  was  received. 
I  wrote  them,  but  can  get  no  reply. 

Virginia  G.  r.  M. 

The  above  letter  was  written  about  a 
month  after  shipment  of  the  sow.  We 
have  taken  the  matter  up  several  times 
with  Velasco  &  Co.,  and  on  each  occasion 
the  promise  was  made  of  forwarding  the 
balance  due  the  shipper.  Settlement  has 
not  been  made  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  record 
in  the  transaction. 


Can  you  give  me  some  information  re¬ 
garding'  the  honesty  and  responsibility  of 
the  Ford  Products  Co.,  Davenport,  la.? 
Recently  this  company  had  an  advertise¬ 
ment  regarding  work  to  be  done  at  home, 
addressing  envelopes.  They  require  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  $1  to  be  included  with  the  ap¬ 
plication,  provided  by  them,  and  $2.95 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  instructions,  and 
all  supplies  for  this  work.  They  also 
state  they  will  refund  the  $3.95  after  we 
earn  the  first  $5.  Any  information  you 
can  give  me  regarding  this  company  will 
be  very  much  appreciated.  J.  M.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  proposition  comes  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  the  “work-at-home”  scheme.  When 
the  reader  advances  the  $3.95  she  will 
then  find  a  different  proposition  from 
what  it  appears  to  be  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  In  all  the  years  that  we  have 
been  dealing  -with  this  class  of  adver¬ 
tisements  we  have  yet  to  find  any  con¬ 
cern  advertising  in  good  faith  to  secure 
workers  to  address  envelopes.  There 
are  in  every  town  many  people  who  are 
willing  to  do  work  of  that  kind  for  a 
nominal  compensation.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  no  reason  for  the  advertiser  to  send 
envelopes  to  a  distance  to  be  addressed, 
if  that  is  Avhat  is  desired.  There  are  a 
variety  of  schemes  behind  this  class  of 
advertising,  which  are  never  revealed  un¬ 
til  the  adi’ertiser  receives  the  money. 

A  sewing  machine  agent  called  at  my 
house  and  asked  me  if  I  Avould  be  in¬ 
terested  in  an  electric  sewing  machine. 
I  told  him  no.  He  asked  if  I  would  per¬ 
mit  him  to  leave  a  machine  for  30  days 
free  demonstration  and  that  I  would  be 
under  no  obligations  to  purchase  it.  He 
asked  me  a  few  questions  Avhich  he  said 
were  only  “red  tape”  so  as  to  have  a 
record  of  where  the  machine  Avas  left  and 
asked  me  to  sign  my  name,  which  I  did. 
Two  Aveeks  later  the  agent  came  around 
again  and  handed  me  a  receipt  for  $10. 
Later  I  received  notice  from  the  company 
that  my  payment  was  due.  C.  V.  A. 

New  Jersey 

The  above  is  an  unvarnished  tale  of  how 
this  Avoman  wras  apparently  tricked  into 
signing  an  order  for  an  electric  sewing 
machine.  When  the  company  investigates 
the  case  it  will  no  doubt  release  the 
woman  from  any  responsibility  in  con¬ 
nection  with  her  signature  to  whatever 
paper  she  signed  with  the  agent.  Un¬ 
scrupulous  houses  Avould  not  do  so.  We 

desire  to  impress  on  readers  that  signing 
their  names  to  any  piece  of  paper  means 

an  obligation.  The  paper  to  be  signed 
should  always  be  read  carefully  and  fully 
understood  before  putting  signature  to 
it.  The  statement  of  the  agent  or  sales¬ 
man  does  not  count — the  signer  is  held 
for  the  conditions  of  the  paper  signed. 
Unless  he  wants  you  to  assume  a  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  agent  does  not  need  your  sig¬ 
nature.  He  can  write  the  name  himself 
for  his  own  uses. 


Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in 

this  shepherd.  We  think  he  wants  to 

shear  the  lambs ;  thought  Ave’d  send  it 
to  you  any  way.  It  might  be  good  for 
Publisher’s  Desk.  It  came  because  of  our 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Vermont  A.  it. 

This  refers  to  C.  N.  Shepard  of 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  his  “co-operative 
selling.”  This  plan  consists  of  soliciting 
$5  advance  fee  from  farm  owners.  We 
have  no  records  of  any  sales  made  after 
the  fee  has  been  paid.  Don’t  pay  advance 
fees  under  any  pretext ! 

Will  you  pass  on  the  enclosed  folder 
of  Elliott  Works,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  la.? 
Is  it  any  good  or  not?  They  want  me  to 
take  the  agency  for  them.  If  it  is  good  I 
Avould  like  to  take  it ;  otherwise  not.  I 
know  from  reading  Publisher's  Desk  that 
your  advice  is  sound  and  sane,  and  can 
be  depended  upon ;  that  is  why  I  come  to 
you  for  good  advice.  I  ahvays  Avill  re¬ 
main  an  R.  N.-Y.  reader.  a.  h.  f. 

South  Carolina. 

The  circular  says,  “Just  pour  ‘Nu-life’ 
into  old  batteries  and  make  $40  a  day.” 
The  product  is  supposed  to  reneAv  the  life 
of  old  Avorn-out  batteries.  Battery  ex¬ 
perts  say  there  is  no  preparation  that  will 
renew  the  life  or  service  of  a  battery  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  Per¬ 
haps  this  product  will  cause  the  battery 
to  function  long  enough  to  make  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  but  Ave  could  not  advise  the 
inquirer  to  take  the  agency  to  sell  the 
proposition  to  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Elliott  Works,  Inc.,  is  not  financially  rated 
in  the  commercial  agencies. 

After  a  long  and  somewhat  picturesque 
career  of  stock-swindling.  Charles  Beadon 
now  faces  a  term  of  penal  servitude  for 
one  of  the  more  recent  of  his  chicaneries. 
Beadon  Avas  found  guilty  in  Federal 
Court  ou  June  6,  1930,  for  the  use  of 
the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  and 
conspiracy  so  to  do.  in  connection  with 
the  sale  by  him  of  stock  in  the  Utah 
Lead  Corporation  and  Avith  his  operation 
of  the  two  tipster  sheets,  “The  Trend  of 
the  Market”  and  “The  Stock  Market 
Reporter.” 

The  tAvo  publications  Avere  found  guilty 
on  the  same  charges,  while  the  Utah  Lead 
Corporation,  Michael  Barnett,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Harry  Phillips,  a  NeAV  York 
and  Philadelphia  dealer,  were  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy.  Beadon  and  his 
convicted  associates,  at  liberty  on  bail, 
were  sentenced  by  Judge  John  C.  Knox 
on  June  26. — Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  tipster  sliest  is  the  latest  device 
to  fool  the  public  on  worthless  stocks. 
When  the  tipster  sheet  is  no  Jonger 
effective  some  other  scheme  will  be  used 
to  accomplish  the  SAvindling  of  gullible 
investors.  Beadon  received  a  sentence  of 
four  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary  and 
his  associates  for  a  lesser  period.  The 
rule  is  that  while  in  prison,  sudi  trick¬ 
sters  hatch  up  another  plan  to  swindle 
the  public  again  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
the  meshes  of  the  laAV. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  Vit-O-Net  Corporation  of  Chicago 
to  stop  advertising  that  its  electrically 
charged  blanket  called  “Vit-O-Net"  will 
prevent,  relieve,  benefit  or  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  human  body.  Dismissing  as 
a  false  claim  the  company’s  assertion  that 
a  current  playing  through  the  blanket 
containing  15,200  feet  of  copper  wire  has 
therapeutic  value  other  than  as  a  heating 
pad,  the  commission  orders  the  company 
to  discontinue  many  misrepresentations 
made  in  its  advertising  literature. 

This  Vit-O-Net  proposition  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Publisher's  Desk  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  during  the  years  that  the 
company  has  been  active  selling  the  blan¬ 
kets  to  country  people.  Our  contention 
has  always  been  that  the  only  merit  to 
this  blanket  is  the  heat  which  is  gen¬ 
erated,  and  the  same  effect  can  be  secured 
from  an  ordinary  electric  pad,  or  in  fact 
from  a  hot-water  bottle. 

I  bought  a  Welsh  shepherd  pup  from 
G.  Archie  Smithers,  Shady  Law’ll  Farm, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y.,  last  year,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  teach  it  a  single  useful  thing. 
I  have  written  Mr.  Smithers  several 
times  about  it,  but  can  get  no  reply.  It 
seems  to  me  he  should  at  least  let  me 
have  a  reply  to  my  letter.  h.  j.  v.  D. 

We  have  Avritten  Mr.  Smithers  several 
times  about  it,  but  can  get  no  reply.  He 
has  ignored  our  letters  just  as  he  did  those 
of  his  customer.  Whether  Mr.  Smithers 
is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  pup 
to  prove  useful  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  his  entirely  ignoring  the 
complaint. 


Government  experts  say  you  can  buy 
more  with  a  dollar  now  than  you  could 
this  time  last  year,  and  what  we-  hope 
is  that  they  are  now  at  work  on  a 
bulletin  telling  where  to  get  the  dollar. — 
Macon  Telegraph. 


Be  The  Miracle  Man 

In  youi*  ' 

Community 


You 

Make  Miracle 
Profits 


Earn 
$2500.^9 
15,0  O  ©. per  yeah 


Hundreds  of  men  In  44  states  are  now  doing  this  with  their 
Miracle  Sweet  Feed  Plant.  You  can  do  the  same  thing  and 
give  your  community  ar.  enterprise  it  needs  more  than  any 
other.  You  will  have  a  big  money-making  business  that  nobody 
can  ever  take  away  from  you.  „  , 

This  is  an  easy  business  to  own,  learn  and  run.  No  feed  milling 
experience  is  necessary.  It’s  almost  as  easy  as  running  a  filling  sta¬ 
tion.  Any  man  of  average  intelligence  can  easily  clear  net  profits 
up  to  $15,000.00  per  year  and  save  his  farmers  almost  half  of 
what  they  are  now  paying  for  mixed  feeds. 

The  Miracle  Sweet  Feed  System  is  rapidly  changing  feeding 
practice  by  making  better  and  fresher  feeds  where  the  grain  is 
.  grown  to  save  freight  rates  and  high  milling  costs. 

Profits  in  farming  depend  on  the  price  of  feed.  The  Miracle 
..  „  Sweet  Feed  Mill  cuts  feed  bills  in  half  and  increases  feeding 

kjt)1'  profits.  That’s  why  it  is  the  greatest  need  of  every  community. 

Real  Farm  Relief — RIGHT  NOW 

The  kind  of  farm  relief  which  politicians  are  talking  about  is  a  long  way  off.  The 
kind  the  farmer  really  wants  is  something  to  help  him  to  make  more  money.  The 
Miracle  Sweet  Feed  System  gives  that  relief  right  now. 

You  can  grind  the  farmer’s  own  grain  and  hay,  mix  It  and  put 
pure  cane  molasses  in  it — while  he  waits.  He  pets  a  better  feed 
absolutely  fresh — at  a  saving  of  510.00  to  520.00  per  ton.  You  can 
make  any  other  feed  that  may  be  popular.  There  are  no  secrets 
about  feed  formulas  or  feed  milling. 

You  may  be  the  man  to  own  the  Miracle  Mill  in  your  commu¬ 
nity.  If  you  are  not,  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  man  who  should. 

Tell  him  about  this  and  pledge  him  your  support.  We  show  you  how 
to  run  this  simple,  easy  business  and  make  money  from  the  first  day. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  and  free  trial.  You  are  the  sole  judge  as  to 
whether  you  keep  It. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  MILL  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Grain  Grinding  Machinery 
370-470  Kennaday  Avenue  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


WRITE  TODAY 

for  our  free  book¬ 
let,  “The  Miracle 
Sweet  Feed  Sys- 
tem,“  giving  you 
full  particulars  of 
the  most  success¬ 
ful,  money  mak¬ 
ing  and  dignified 
enterprise. 


CIDER!  How  Profitable 

to  Press  it  from  Culls  and 
Second  Grade  Apples 

Many  people  are  making  big  profits  by  opera¬ 
ting  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press,  because  the  press 
is  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  Roadside  Marketing, 
the  Individual  Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 
It  is  easily  operated,  exerts  heavy  pressure  and 
gets  better  and  richer  cider. 

Pres*  Supplies,  Hammer  Type  Pulper,  Rotary 
Cider  Strainer,  Quick  Drain  Racks,  etc. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  on  Roadside  Press  and  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hay  Balers  and  Farm  Machinery. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  130  York,  Pa. 


ROOFING 

From  90c  a  roll  up 

STRIP  SHINGLES 

$3.80  a  square  and  up 

Send  foijour  Home  Builders  Catalog 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

- „ - 


Sizes  and  Styles 

300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 

The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189c:  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept  205  Lincoln,  IHinoia 


RICH 


Alan’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Alan’s  price.  Only  $25  « itti  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER’ 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


Set  a  UNADILLA  Silo  on 
guard  over  your  corn  crop! 


You  can  depend  on  the  Unadilla 
Silo  to  safeguard  you  against  loss 
of  your  coming  corn  crop  under 
any  and  all  conditions.  Should 
your  corn  fail  to  mature,  happen 
to  get  nipped  by  unexpected  frost 
or  become  infested  with  corn  bor¬ 
ers,  ensile  it  in  a  Unadilla.  Prime, 
palatable  juicy,  nutritious  feed  will 
result. 

If  your  crop  is  threatened  by 
borers  by  all  means  ensile  it  in  a 
Unadilla.  The  worms  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  your  winter  feed  saved 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 


Don’t  put  off  this  important  mat¬ 
ter!  Order  your  Unadilla  at  once 
and  be  all  set  for  any  emergency ! 
You  can’t  go  wrong  in  doing  this 
because  the  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  the  strongest  built  but  is  the 
easiest  of  all  to  set  up  and  use. 

We  can  guarantee  at  once  ship¬ 
ment  of  any  size  Silo  in  either  Ore¬ 
gon  Fir  or  Spruce.  Material  bone 
dry  and  the  best  quality  obtainable. 
Liberal  discount  for  cash  on  deliv¬ 
ery  or  you  can  buy  on  time.  Prices 
promptly  quoted.  Write  at  once 
for  big  free  catalog.  Address, 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO.,  Inc, 
Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


We  are 

sales  agents  for 
Papec and 
Rowell-Trojan 
Cutters 

in  non-conflicting 
territory.  Write  jot 
catalog  and  prices. 


HOME  MADE  CANDY 

Our  fine  Quality  Sea  Foam  Putt’s  are  a  real 

treat  and  temptingly  delicious  r 

They  are  made  pure  and  clean.  We  use  only  the  best  o 
ingredients.  Our  Sea  Foam  Puffs  are  a  wonderful  eatinB 
combination  of  Cream  Fondant,  Coconut,  fine  Glace 
Fruits  and  Mellow  Whip.  Sent  anywhere,  postage  pre- 
pa.d  and  insured,  8 lbs.  lor  #1.00.  DAVY’S  CANDY 
KITCHEN,  4510  N.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amstsrdam,  New  York 


Subscribers9 Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  ia  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  First-class  milker  for  herdsman; 

A.vrshires:  average  10  to  15  in  milk;  under¬ 
stand  feeding  for  records,  raising  calves;  if 
married,  wife  department  housework:  state  age, 
salarv  wanted,  references  first  letter.  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  at  once,  boy  16-10.  work  on  fruit 
farm  with  owner.  OTTO  RATSCII,  East  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  lady  to  help  cook,  bake  and 
make  herself  generally  useful  in  small 
1  warding  house.  ADVERTISER  8702,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  lady  for  cooking  and 
housework  in  private  family.  ADVERTISER 
S798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  and  plain  cook,  four 
adults  in  family;  modern  conveniences;  state 
salary  expected;  near  Princeton,  N.  J.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8709.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  married  man  as  clerk 
and  caretaker  of  general  store  in  country. 
Southern  New  Jersey:  experience  desirable,  but 
not  absolutely  necessary;  references  as  to  in¬ 
tegrity  and  honesty  should  accompany  applica¬ 
tions;  living  Quarters  with  hot-water  heat  fur¬ 
nished,  excepting  fuel;  state  age  and  wages 
desired;  must  be  able  to  furnish  bond  of  $1,000; 
for  particulars  address  McKEE  CITY  FARM¬ 
ERS’  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  McKee  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED  — -  September,  experienced  married 
couple,  30-40  years,  to  cook  and  care  for  farm 
boarding  house,  average  20  men;  everything 
furnished;  state  religion,  ages.  references, 
wages  desired.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


COMPETENT  single  man  to  milk  and  care  for 
group  of  purebreds;  must  be  able  to  drive 
car;  Northern  New  Jersey;  $70  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  8S27,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


PROTESTANT  couple  for  entire  work  of  West¬ 
chester  County  home,  family  of  six;  $80  and 
maintenance  to  start;  give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  age  and  nationality  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8822,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  under  50  for  chamber  work  and  to 
supervise  boy  seven  and  girl  six;  must  have 
experience  with  children  and  furnish  reliable 
references;  wages  $50  per  month  with  board 
and  private  room,  in  New  Jersey  town  near 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  8813,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  September  1  a  young  man,  edu¬ 
cated  in  dairying,  knows  cows  and  production 
of  grade  A  milk,  one  having  the  ability  to  take 
full  charge  and  know  value  of  cows;  50  milkers 
kept  on  170-acre  place  in  New  Jersey,  50  miles 
from  New  York;  only  letters  With  full  particu¬ 
lars  considered.  ADVERTISER  8817,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  who  prefers  a  good 
home  to  high  wages,  to  do  light  housework 
for  two  on  a  Central  New  York  farm,  and  live 
as  one  of  family;  no  objection  to  one  small 
child.  ADVERTISER  8824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  working  head  gardener  for  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Buffalo,  commencing  October  1; 
state  age,  if  married,  number  of  children  and 
experience.  Address  M.  W.  L.,  1280  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position,  milker 
and  barn-man  on  private  dairy  of  gentleman’s 
country  place;  A-l  character,  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  8737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  fully  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  farming;  Canadian,  35  years; 
would  consider  share  basis;  hold  the  record  in 
cow  testing  association  in  Lackawanna  County, 
Pa.;  can  give  excellent  reference  from  present 
employer;  full  details  in  first  letter.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8780,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  48,  active,  handy,  wishes  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  some  experience;  wants  good  home, 
$20  month.  T.  MULLMEN,  37-42  Crescent  St., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  experienced  farmer,  position  as 
working  farm  manager  or  would  consider  rent¬ 
ing  small  modern,  equipped  farm.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8775.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man.  34,  farm-raised,  short-poultry 
course  graduate,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8771,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.' 


YOUNG  German  couple  wish  positions  in  coun¬ 
try;  woman  good  cook:  man  generally  handy; 
reference.  I..  1 1  APE  RK  AMP,  Hyde  Park. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman,  married,  desires  position; 

life  experience  in  dairy  and  general  farming; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  8788,  care  Rural 
New-Ydrker. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  wants  job  on  dairy 
farm.  Write  ADOLPHUS  LIZOTTE,  It.  3, 
Alfred,  Me. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Farmer,  45.  intelligent, 
wants  best  quality  board.  $35  month.  BROCK- 
TEN,  632  N.  16th,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ESTATE  farm  superintendent-caretaker,  broad 
practical,  theoretical  experience:  qualified 
every  detail.  ADVERTISER  8S00,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  single,  experienced,  reliable  man, 
age  30,  work  on  dairy  or  general  farm. 
HOWARD  ECK,  Dover,  Del. 


SINGLE  man.  29,  needs  work,  any  kind;  take 
small  pay;  lias  car.  BOX  477,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  having  chauffeur’s  license  wishes 
position  on  country  estate  or  farm,  having 
had  experience  as  general  farmer,  had  last  three 
years  as  dairyman  in  grade  A  dairy,  handling, 
bottling  and  separating,  also  culturing  butter¬ 
milk;  has  own  furniture.  PAUL  SKANDERA, 
care  Gold  Seal  Dairy,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single.  American,  desires  work; 

some  farm  experience.  ADVERTISER  8793, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION— A  reliable  young  man  as 
truck  driver  or  teamster;  experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  German,  married.  ’  life¬ 
time  experience,  wishes  work.  O.  F.  KAUF- 
MANN,  Flannigan  Estate,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  28,  single,  desires  position  milker 
and  barn  work  on  private  dairy  of  gentle¬ 
man's  country  place;  A-l  character,  good  ref¬ 
erence,  good  habits.  ADVERTISER  8801,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  want  work  on  farm  for  Winter, 
both  capable.  MAURICE  DONALDSON.  Mer- 
rimac  Port,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position,  herdsman, 
dairyman,  good  calf  raiser,  teamster,  farmer; 
can  furnish  helper;  Scotch,  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8S03,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  or  herdsman  or  combination:  21, 
good  character,  agricultural  school  graduate; 
experienced  pasteurizer,  high-grade  milk  pro¬ 
duction;  A-l  references;  state  particulars.  BOX 
183,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


MAN,  57,  Swiss,  active,  experienced  in  gar¬ 
den  and  chicken  business.  ADVERTISER 
8804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  with  experience  on  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  wants  position;  man,  wife,  two 
school  chillren.  D.  LEYDENS,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  260,  Fairlawn,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  wants  job  on  up-to-date  farm; 

state  particulars;  ready  October  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8805,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  25,  single.  life-time,  all-around 
farm  experience,  2  years’  agricultural  school 
training;  wants  steady  position.  ALBERT 

VON  MALEK,  406  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm  to  work  on  shares. 
CHARLES  STIFFLER,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  grower  wants  an  opening  in  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  familiar  with  hotbed  and 
greenhouse  production:  have  served  as  foreman 
and  grower  on  market  garden  plant,  farms  and 
private  estate:  20  years’  practical  experience; 
desires  permanent  and  growing  proposition: 
American.  46  years’,  married;  convenient  and 
comfortable  house  essential ;  .  reference ;  full  de¬ 
tails.  please,  if  you  answer;  at  present  situated 
in  Pennsylvania.  Address  ADVERTISER  8806, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  companion  to  lady,  well-edu¬ 
cated,  Protestant  woman,  would  assist  in 
home;  excellent  references;  moderate  salary. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8809,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOREST  ranger,  Hollander,  young,  married, 
Hires  children,  own  furniture,  wants  position 
on  large  estate  forest  or  game  preserve:  handy¬ 
man:  no  bad  habits;  references:  anywhere.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  S828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN.  single.  American, 
Protestant,  aged  27,  experienced,  feeder,  milk¬ 
er.  buttermaker,  calf-raiser,  A.  K.  work,  certi¬ 
fied  milk;  can  handle  milking  machine  and  drive 
a  car;  available  at  once:  references;  state 
wages  HERDSMAN,  care  Joe  Renshaw,  Hali¬ 
fax,  Mass. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  normal  graduate  would  like 
a  position  a.'  teacher  in  a  one-room  school. 
Address,  HARLAN  G.  WILTSE,  Hannibal, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  helper,  strong  14-year-old  hoy.  experi¬ 
enced:  school  privilege  desired.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of 
farm  hoarding  house  by  experienced  middle- 
aged  woman  with  well-behaved  boy  of  11.  MRS. 
A.  PONT,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Swedish- American  farm¬ 
er,  handy  with  tools  and  machines,  runs  car, 
truck,  tractor;  good  home  preferable  lo  high 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  age  45-47;  wife  German- Hungarian, 
family  cook;  man  handy,  experience  house, 
small  garden;  references;  .seeks  employment ;  . set¬ 
tled,  plain  living,  childless  family:  wages  fair; 
information,  address  CODY,  246  West  21st  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANT  farm  job.  married,  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position  as  herds¬ 
man,  dairyman  or  poultry  man;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences;  commercial  and  private;  experienced; 
kindly  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OULTRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  25  years’ 
experience  all  branches;  industrious,  able  to 
make  repairs:  wishes  position.  CLIAS  ESCIIEN- 
BECKER,  356  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN,  experienced  on  farm,  drives  car.  desires 
position  where  widowed  aunt  can  do  house¬ 
work  or  manage  boarding  house.  DYER,  Col- 
legeville.  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  experienced  in  general  farming, 
prefers  good  home  to  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8815,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLING,  ambitious  German.  27.  single,  wants 
steady  job  on  poultry  farm;  some  experience. 
ADVERTISER  8825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent.  25  years’ 
experience  taking  charge:  nil  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  breeding  and  raising  Guernseys;  American, 
married,  no  small  children;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  8818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  German,  boy  4.  seeks  position  poul- 
tryman;  can  milk;  wife  housekeeping.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  understand  poultry  and 
garden;  wife  good  housekeeper-  good  home 
in  preference  to  high  wages.  ARTHUR  BALD¬ 
WIN.  150  Vroom  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


PLAIN  cooking  with  respectable  workingmen, 
anything:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6814, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cranberry  bog.  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  fully  equipped.  ADVERTISER  8715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  147  acres  in  good  location; 

productive  land,  approximately  50  acres  woods; 
well  watered,  two  creeks  flowing  through;  large 
gambrel-roof  barn,  60-ft.  gambrel  roof  shed; 
house  and  other  outbuildings;  to  settle  an  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  8761,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM,  near  New  Haven.  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals,  or  will  rent;  State  road.  Address  P. 
O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres  fine  garden  land  with  house, 
barn;  close  to  bus  line  and  N.  Y.  C.  rail¬ 
way;  house  lias  electricity,  fine  shade,  fruit, 
berries.  O.  H.  GOULD,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


C  ACRES,  7-room  bouse,  all  improvements;  500 
liens;  easy  commuting,  near  station;  price 
$9,500,  $3,000  or  more  cash,  balance  monthly. 
BOX  C,  Lincoln,  N.  J. 


22-ACRE  village  farm  for  sale  with  small  build¬ 
ings,  located  near  State  hospital,  good  roads; 
Monmouth  County.  ADVERTISER  8802,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  143-acre  farm  for  sale  or  exchange, 
beautiful  location,  near  Buffalo,  and  very  at¬ 
tractive  buildings  for  certified  milk  production. 
ADVERTISER  8820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty-four  acres  between  Rochester 
and  Buffalo,  near  village  of  5,000  inhabitants; 
splendid  soil,  new  fence,  12-room  house,  2  barns, 
garage,  chicken  house,  team  and  tools;  $4,200; 
woman  owner.  ADVERTISER  8821,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Money  making  property  located  in 
Columbia  County  Summer  colony;  hoarders, 
roomers,  tourists;  18  rooms,  hardwood  floors, 
every  convenience;  2  separate  cottages,  2  barns, 
poultry  house,  ice  house  and  other  outbuildings, 
all  in  good  repair;  17  acres,  400  fruit  trees;  3 
minutes’  walk  to  post  office,  church,  school  and 
stores;  brook  running  through  property  can  be 
made  into  lake;  ideal  spot  for  Summer  camp; 
will  take  a  farm  on  main  highway  or  other 
property  in  part  payment.  FRANK  E.  DUN¬ 
NING.  Box  143,  Copake,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  and  farm  for  sale  to  settle  an  es¬ 
tate;  2  y2  miles  from  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  14 

miles  from  Trenton  by  concrete  road;  230  acres 
in  tract;  about  70  acres  of  apples;  about  50 
acres  of  farm,  about  15  acres  in  young  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  balance  in  woods;  orchard  lias  beep 
well  fertilized  and  sprayed  six  times  this  year; 
fruit  is  very  clean.  COMOCO  ORCHARDS, 
Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 8  acres  on  two  good  roads;  colonial 
house,  good  repair;  electricity  lights  house 
and  pumps  water;  telephone,  furnace;  public 
conveyance  for  school;  near  several  large  cities 
and  towns,  Boston  30  miles;  .best  markets  in 
U.  S. :  all  products  of  farm  sold  at  door  at  top 
prices:  stocked  with  best  varieties  small  fruits, 
other  fruits;  hennery  for  400  heads:  barn;  cor¬ 
respondence  invited.  LOUIS  GRATON,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  little  farm,  Rockingham  Co., 
Va. ;  description  furnished  on  request.  II. 
HARRIS,  R.  1.  Grottoes,  Va. 


FOR  KALE — Summer  or  AVinter  home,  healthy, 
excellent  water,  fruit,  poultry;  15  acres; 
write  for  description.  JAMES  M.  FLOSS,  R. 
D.  2,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  small  farm  or  part  of  farm 
with  stream,  some  acreage  on  good  road  and 
level  fertile  land;  New  York  or  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  8736,  ..care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — $7,000  farm  containing  10  acres 
woods,  20  clear;  large  10-room  bouse  with 
hot-cold  running  water,  bath;  large  barn,  chick¬ 
en  house,  three  horses,  30  pigs,  400  chickens,  2 
cows,  geese,  ducks,  2  heifers,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  also  filling  station:  located  on  State 
highway.  THOMAS  D.  GREER,  Felton,  Del. 


GAS  STATION,  modern  dwelling,  eight  pumps, 
popular  brands,  one-third  acre,  cement  high¬ 
way,  near  Philadelphia ;  photos,  details,  little 
cash.  ADVERTISER  8816,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  poultry  farm  with 
option  to  buy:  bouse  six  or  more  rooms,  heat, 
electric,  running  water;  commuting  distance 
New  York;  full  particulars.  EDWIN  RICE,  54 
Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  small  tobacco  and  chicken  farm  for 
sale  cheap;  easy  terms,  thirty  miles  from 
Washington.  DR.  WYCIIE,  Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY — For  sale,  90  acres,  won¬ 
derful  hilltop,  good  pastures,  woods,  brook; 
electricity  available;  price  $75  per  acre.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8823,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 327  acres,  three-fourths  now  with 
excellent  crops,  rest  pasture  and  woodland; 
all  fields  watered  by  springs;  no  better  made 
barns;  in  Finger  Lakes  section;  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  witli  modern  improvements;  priced  to 
sell  immediately  to  settle  estate;  a  mile  of 
cement  road  through  farm,  connecting  Geneva 
and  Elmira :  located  less  than  mile  from  Dun¬ 
dee.  ADVERTISER  8830,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-handed  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  house,  all  improvements.  2 
garages,  plot  75x110,  located  in  t lie  business 
section  of  a  quiet  city,  New  Jersey;  suitable 
for  a  boarding  house  or  ice  cream  parlor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,000  DOWN  takes  immediate  possession  75-acre 
farm,  stock  and  crops,  Burlington  ’County.  N. 
J.;  write  for  particulars.  ROSS  CASE,  Wrights- 
town,  N.  J. 


60-ACRE  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm;  State 
road;  9-room  brick  house,  barn,  1,500-lien  ca¬ 
pacity.  750  trees,  electricity,  brook,  good  city 
markets;  $8,500.  A.  DURNS,  Riegelsville, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 


30-COW  dairy  farm.  182  acres,  50  tillable,  114 
miles  to  South  Gilboa,  where  a  grade  A  milk 
station  is  located:  5  miles  to  Stamford,  N.  Y.; 
price  $4,000.  easy  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.’  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEfY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  switches  made  at  reduced  prices. 
LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — New  clover  ami  basswood  mixed, 
60-lb.  can,  here,  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover  <r 

mixed,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hoover  potato  digger,  used  very 
little,  ready  to  operate,  equipped  for  engine. 
W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  —  12  miles  from  Binghamton.  N. 

Y.,  14  mile  off  State  road,  240-acre  dairy 

farm;  land  level,  very  productive;  basement 
barn,  equipped  to  make  grade  A  milk;  silo,  good 
8-room  bouse,  running  water,  shade  trees,  fruit, 
berries.  MINNIE  POLAND,  Cooperstown.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  bungalow  and  some  ground; 

nice  location,  near  town;  good  bus  service, 
also  poultry  business  with  1,400  laying  hens; 
gas  and  electricity;  price  $10,000,  reasonable 
terms.  THOS.  FESICK,  West  Landis  Ave., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  2  acres,  with  new  6- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  garage,  hen¬ 
houses;  for  dairy  and  grain  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 7  poultry  houses,  automatic  drink¬ 
ing  fountains,  electricity;  lodging  for  man;  S. 
Jersey;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8791,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  112  acres,  located  trunk  line  boulevard, 
chance  eater  heavy  traffi;  keep  12-20  cows,, 
8  registered  Jerseys;  house,  city  conveniences; 
particulars  write  B.  SMART,  Warner,  N.  H. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  for  good  farm,  fine  home, 
with  all  accommodations;  good  location.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  8794,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 157-acre ■  farm,  stock,  tools,  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  good  land,  buildings,  fences;  130 
very  good  fine-wool  sheep;  full  details  on  re¬ 
quest;  near  lake  resorts;  Irish  Hills.  ROBERT 
WELLWOOD,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Tipton,  Mich. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  work  on  shares  by  March 
1,  1931,  a  good  dairy  farm  with  35  to  50  cows; 
1  have  had  life  long  experience  in  farming,  and 
I  have  my  own  help.  ADVERTISER  8795,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


4-ACRE  farm  near  Central  Islip  on  main  road; 

modern  5-room  house,  fine  outbuildings;  chick¬ 
ens.  2  cows :  $9,750.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ilieks- 
ville,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  by  owners  to  settle  estate,  108-acre 
stock,  grain  and  dairy  farm;  good  buildings; 
near  good  markets  and  schools:  a  bargain.  HOL¬ 
LIS  CALVIN,  Rt.  2,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  woman  alone  on  farm,  will  rent 
cozv  room  to  another;  particular  Christian. 
ADVERTISER  8807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  new  clover.  5-lb.  pail.  $1;  10-lb. 

pail.  $1.85;  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon. 
GRACE  WEEGAR,  Sliaftsbury,  Vt. 


HONEY— Clover  extracted.  60-lb.  can,  $6.60; 

also  wholesale.  WM.  II.  WOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


HAY  BALER — Economy  horizontal,  twin  gear, 
model  No.  40,  17x22;  excellent  condition;  no 
reasonable  offer  refused:  communicate,  THE 
ATLANTIC  FRUIT  &  SUGAR  CO.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York  City. 


CIDER  MILL,  complete  75-bbI.  capacity  press 
with  cloths,  racks,  tanks,  pump  and  cooker 
for  making  jelly;  price  cheap.  W.  C.  BALLOU, 
Newfane,  Vt. 


WANTED — Children  to  board  on  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  and  pure,  postpaid,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  palls,  $3.50;  60-lb. 
can  express  or  freight  not  prepaid.  $6;  2  cans, 
$11.75.  IIUGII  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1  post¬ 
paid:  60-lb.  can,  $6  here;  2  doz.  comb,  $6. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


WATER  ANALYSIS  $5.  Is  your  water  safe  to 
drink?  Report  interpreted.  Sterile  container 
supplied.  C.  WINCHELL,  Chemist,  921  Ber¬ 
gen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.25. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.,  $2.  delivered  third  zone;  60-lb.  can, 
$6:  best  comb,  $5  24  sections,  not  prepaid. 
EDWARD  ItEDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  8-in.  press  cylinder  and  other 
used  parts  for  Farquhar  No.  1  cider  mill. 
W.  S.  I1ALLENBECK,  II.  D.  1,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Children  to  board,  private  home  on 
farm  in  Columbia  County;  reasonable.  AD- 
C  ER’l  ISEIt  8826,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  cash  from  owner  abandoned  farm, 
100  acres  more  or  less  on  cross  State  high¬ 
ways.  adjoining  railroad:  plenty  of  water,  woods 
and  electricity;  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut,  within  40  to  150  miles 
of  New  York  City;  some  buildings,  sandy  gravel 
loam  soil;  give  full  description  and  diagram  of 
the  property  and  nearest  towns  and  cities  to 
assure  inspection;  will  consider  fully  equipped 
farm  in  such  location  if  cheap.  925  PROVI¬ 
DENCE  RD„  Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  dairy  farm  of  102  acres, 
sugar  bush,  electric  lights.  8-room  house,  52- 
foot  barn,  tool  house,  lot  of  farm  tools,  wood; 
price  $1,800:  lot  of  hay:  114  miles  east  of 
South  Edmeston.  CLARENCE  DUFEE,  EUmes- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  and  rooms,  Manasquan  Beach;  home 
cooking,  $18  per  week.  Write,  L.  W.  PRATT, 
Manasquan,  N.  J. 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


□ 

□ 

□ 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


for  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  Great  Scientific  Discovery 
. . .  Chickens  Have  Taste! 


CHICKENS,  pigs,  calves — all  animals  and  fowls  have 
taste,  the  same  as  humans.  This  is  probably  the  most 
far-reaching  discovery  of  recent  years.  Because,  with  this 
scientific  fact  now  firmly  established,  the  whole  process 
of  animal  and  fowl  feeding  changes  over  night.  It  immedi¬ 
ately  links  itself  to  the  human  problem  because  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  very  same. 

The  purpose  of  the  sense  of  taste,  as  we  all  know,  is  to 
stir  up  the  digestive  fluids  and  so  activate  the  whole 
digestive  tract.  Good  health  waits  upon  digestion. 

We  have  always  known  this  in  relation  to  humans.  We 
have  never  thought  of  it  in  relation  to  fowls  and  animals. 

Now  we  know  that  any  chicken,  any  turkey,  any  duck, 
any  pig,  any  calf  will  respond  just  as  quickly  and  definitely 
to  a  tasty  feeding  as  any  human  will  to  a  tasty  meal. 

The  Consolidated  Products  Company,  experimenting 
over  a  number  of  years,  finally  hit  upon  Semi -Solid 
Buttermilk  as  the  product  that  makes  the  greatest  taste 
appeal  to  fowls  and  animals.  And  the  results  are  so 
Startling  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

Without  making  any  announcements  as  to  what  we 
were  doing  or  why  we  were  doing  it,  we  began  offering 
Semi -Solid  Buttermilk  to  the  farmers  and  feeders  of 
America,  and  within  a  comparatively  few  years  our  volume 
had  grown  to  where  it  now  requires  A  HUNDRED 
MILLION  POUNDS  A  YEAR  to  satisfy  the  present 
demand.  In  our  original  experimental  work  we  had 
shipped  a  little  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  to  foreign  countries 
and  now  these  foreign  countries  have  become  some  of 
our  biggest  markets. 


So  it  is  that  experience  often  runs  before  the  facts. 

But  it  is  only  now,  at  the  end  of  this  considerable 
number  of  experimental  years,  that  we  are  ready  to  state 
the  facts  scientifically. 

And  the  facts  are  that  taste,  to  a  degree  almost  as  high 
as  in  human  beings,  is  now  definitely  established  amongst 
fowls  and  animals,  that  digestive  fluids  responding  to 
taste  will  produce  startling  results  in  the  feeding  of  fowls 
and  animals,  and  that,  finally,  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  seems 
to  be  the  product  that  has  the  highest  taste-appeal  in  the 
animal  world. 

The  money  value  of  this  discovery  to  the  farmers  and 
feeders  of  America  is  beyond  estimate.  For  not  only  is 
the  speed  of  growth  and  productivity  rapidly  increased, 
but  even  the  type  of  growth  is  better  and  more  marketable. 

And  the  cost  of  adding  Semi -Solid  Buttermilk  is 
actually  trivial  compared  to  the  amazing  results  that 
it  produces. 

The  Consolidated  Products  Company,  by  repeated  tests,  have 
found  that  by  making  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  part  of  your  hog 
ration  you  can  market  your  hogs  six  to  nine  days  earlier.  And, 
of  course,  earlier  marketing  brings  you  the  highest  prices.  Itmeans 
dollars  for  high  priced  pork  instead  of  pennies  for  low  priced 
lard.  And  it  means  the  producing  of  that  pork  at  a  lower  cost 
per  hundredweight; 

Even  more  startling  are  the  results  obtained  by  the  poultryman; 
It  takes  only  a  few  weeks  for  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  to  produce 
a  marked  increase  in  his  number  of  eggs.  And  young  chickens 
not  only  reach  market  size  and  weight  quicker,  but  are  far  more 
in  demand  and  command  highest  prices  because  milk-fed. 
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A  Midsummer  Drive  Through  Ontario 


E  WANTED  to  see  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  in  that  section  north 
of  the  thickly  settled  southern  edge. 
Incidentally,  we  wanted  to  see  the 
great  airship  that  is  being  built  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  eastern  side  of 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  clear  to  the 
“Soo.”  We  figured  it  at  a  2,000-mile 
drive,  and  the  Doctor,  who  did  the  driving,  couldn’t 
spare  much  more  than  a  week  for  the  trip.  We  made 
it  in  eight  days,  our  first  day’s  drive  of  397  miles  be¬ 
ing  a  little  the  longest.  This  time  included  the  one 
long  stop  of  a  day  in  Detroit. 

It  was  six  o’clock  of  the  second  morning  that  we 
drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  holding  the  dirigi¬ 
ble.  We  saw  the  great  building  that  houses  the  airship, 
standing  out  by  itself,  so  large  that  the  eye  hardly 
comprehends  its  size.  The  lone  guard  at  the  gate  told 
us  that  this  was  open  to  visitors  at  9:30.  Muttering 
something  about  the  early  bird  not  being  so  Smart,  after 
all.  we  drove  on. 

Soon  we  were  driving  through  Medina,  O.,  and  won¬ 
dering  what  it  was  that  seemed  to  make  the  name  of 
the  town  so  familiar.  We  knew  no  one  there.  Sud¬ 
denly,  it  broke  upon  us;  a  sign  over  an  office  entrance 
announced  “The  A.  I.  Root  Co.”  and  brought  up  mem¬ 
ories  of  that  once  familiar  signature  “A.  1.  It.”  and  all 
the  homely  talks  that  that  good  man,  who  believed  in 
m  i  x  i  n  g  religion  with 


By  M.  B.  Dean 


boat.  A  two-hour  sea  trip  for  a  quarter.  Other  ferry¬ 
boats  swallow  whole  trains  and  land  them  upon  the 
rails  of  the  other  side.  It  cost  us  $3.25  to  get  across 
to  St.  Ignace  with  our  car  in  the  morning,  and  then 
we  had  a  drive  of  some  60  miles  to  reach  the  Soo. 
S-a-u-l-t  is  pronounced  S-o-o  in  English ;  it’s  just  a 
way  the  French  have  of  spelling  it. 

That  60  miles  to  the  Soo  locks  in  the  early  morning 
Avas  just  about  the  prettiest  ride  of  the  trip.  It  was 
over  a  very  good  road  through  wild  country.  Some  real 
or  imitation  Indians  had  placed  their  tepees  by  the 
roadside.  They  looked  real  to  us ;  a  real  Indian  isn’t 
much  to  look  at.  Away  back  in  our  boyhood,  we  had 
read  of  and  wished  to  see  those  great  locks  that  permit 
huge  freight  boats  to  skirt  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary’s 
River  and  pass  between  lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
They  are  now  overshadowed  in  size  but  still  remark¬ 
able.  Boats  requiring  locks  over  a  thousand  feet  in 
length  and  from  80  to  100  feet  wide  were  passing 
through  every  few  minutes  while  we  were  there.  It 
may  have  been  an  especially  busy  morning,  but  we  are 
ready  to  believe  almost  anything  that  they  wish  to  tell 
us  about  the  tonnage  that  passes  yearly  without  charge 
through  those  locks  from  one  lake  to  another. 

Another  ferryboat  took  us  across  St.  Mary’s  River 


business,  used  to  give  us. 

We  thought,  too,  of  the 
scoop  that  his  bee  jour¬ 
nal  got  some  years  ago; 
a  scoop  that  any  metro¬ 
politan  daily  would  still 
be  bragging  about.  Ilis 
was  the  first  publication 
to  announce  the  success 
of  the  Wright  brothers’ 
early  attempts  to  fly.  He 
predicted  great  advance 
in  the  art,  but  probably 
never  dreamed  that  one 
of  the  greatest  airships 
of  its  time  would,  one 
day,  be  built  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  home. 

Through  Toledo  and  on 
to  Detroit,  over  a  wide 
stretch  of  level  country 
bordering  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Erie.  Fields  of 
grain  by  the  way  were  in 
the  shock  and,  save  in 
short  and  stunted  corn, 
one  saw  but  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  drought  that 
was  then  serious  in 
Northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Northern  Ohio. 

Dearborn,  at  the  south¬ 
ern  edge  of  Detroit,  was 
the  next  stop.  The  Ford 
airport  and  museum  were 
what  we  wanted  to  see 
there.  It  was  during  the 
annual  two-weeks  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  Ford  indus¬ 
tries,  and  everything  was 
shut  down  and  shut  up. 

We  saw  cabin  air-liners  * 

alight,  discharge  passen¬ 
gers,  take  on  others  and 

depart.  A  little  thrill  in  that.  One  passenger  reeled 
about  a  little  as  he  touched  ground,  evidently  having- 
found  the  passage  somewhat  rough.  We  were  surprised 
at  being  told  that  the  great  buildings  housing  Ford's 
museum,  these  looking  as  though  they  might  be  part 
of  some  university’s  equipment,  were  not  open  to  the 
public,  save  by  special  arrangement.  Much  of  the  air¬ 
port,  too,  was  closed  to  visitors;  it  being  included  in 
the  Ford  shut-down. 

Then  up  the  eastern  side  of  Michigan’s  southern 
peninsula,  through  Bay  City  and  Alpena  to 'the  Strait 
of  Mackinac.  The  southern  half  of  this  peninsula  holds 
great  manufacturing  plants,  the  products  of  which  are 
known  the  world  over ;  automobiles  being  only  one. 
How  this  State  grew  to  be  such  a  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter,  we  do  not  know.  The  great  Michigan  forests  which 
drew  so  many  from  the  East  in  a  former  generation 
have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  northern 
part.  State  and  national  forest  reservations  are  hold¬ 
ing  part  of  them  intact,  that  the  future  may  know  some¬ 
thing  of  Michigan’s  former  wealth  iu  timber.  Miles 
and  miles  of  cut-over  and  burned-over  lands  mark  a 
destruction,  however,  that  years  will  not  remedy.  Small 
lakes  back  from  the  highway,  hidden  by  the  second 
growth,  hold  the  fishers’  camps.  Fields  reclaimed  from 
the  brush  show  good  crops  of  oats,  beans  and  potatoes. 
The  drought  had  not  yet  hurt  the  country  north  of 
Central  Michigan.  It  is  a  markedly  sandy  soil ;  we 
hope  that  much  of  it  will  be 
tion  to  reclaim  and  cultivate, 
the  needs  of  the  far  future 
acre  into  production? 

Mackinaw  City  is  a  small  village, 
jumping-off  place  for  those  who  wish 
per  peninsula.  The  strait  itself  is  a 
of  water  connecting  lakes  Michigan 
hour’s  ride  across.  A  group  of  new 
built  close  to  the  water’s  edge;  the  very  pleasant  and 
capable  young  woman  who  managed  these  offered  us 
one  with  two  double  beds  for  $3  for  the  night.  Other 
owners  wanted  $4  and  $5.  If  you  go  there,  we  hope 
you  will  look  these  cabins  up.  As  part  of  the  State 
highway  system,  large  ferryboats  will  take  one  across 
i he  strait  and  back  for  25  cents,  if  he  doesn’t  leave  the 
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the  railroad  and  cleared  by  families  possessed  of  the 
same  spirit  and  ambitions  that  actuated  our  own  fore¬ 
fathers.  A  lonesome  farm  country  for  those  who  must 
be  near  neighbors,  but  showing  future  promise  for  those 
who  could  wait.  The  Winters  there  must  be  long  and 
severe.  We  found  the  graveled  highway  comfortable  of 
passage  but  requiring  strict  attention  to  business 
throughout  its  totally  ungraded  length  if  one  didn’t 
wish  suddenly  to  find  himself  in  the  brush  after  failing 
to  make  a  sharp  turn  or  facing  another  car  head  on, 
at  the  top  of  a  sharp  knoll,  over  which  he  could  not 
see.  A  “very  good  road,”  however,  if  you  know  what 
we  mean. 

A  range  of  low  hills,  rounded  black  rocks  with 
scarcely  enough  soil  to  support  stunted  trees  showing 
everywhere,  attracted  our  attention  on  the  right.  They 
led  us  to  a  large  town,  with  tall  chimneys  and  build¬ 
ings  showing  some  important  industry.  Here,  we 
stayed  over  night,  learning  that  we  were  at  Sudbury, 
the  great  nickel  mining  center  of  Canada  ;  nickel  and 
copper.  A  characteristic  mining  community,  about  to 
change  its  status  to  that  of  a  city  on  the  next  day  and 
preparing  to  celebrate.  Streets  full  of  men  and  men  of 
every  nationality.  A  feature  that  we  noted  throughout 
the  trip  across  the  Dominion  was  the  large  number  of 
Japanese  and  Chinamen,  particularly  in  the  restaurants 
that  we  patronized. 

North  Bay  on  beautiful  Lake  Nipissing,  at  the 

junction  of  our  road  with 
one  leading  south  to  To¬ 
ronto  and  north  into 
further  Canadian  wilds, 
was  different;  a  little 
more  of  eastern  polish  in 
its  appearance.  We  soon 
approached  the  valley  of 
the  Ottawa  and  the  scene 
Unfortunately, 
ran  on  top  of 
to  the  sou  111  of 
and  we  could 
only  glimpses 
the  trees  of  that 
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Stacking  Grain  in  Northern  France.  Fig.  505 

into  Canada,  we  paying  $1.20  for  the  service.  Here,  we 
entered  the  Dominion  and,  being  on  foreign  soil,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  brief  questioning  that  brought  us  a  per¬ 
mit  to  cross  into  our  own  country.  The  ordeal  of  enter¬ 
ing  Canada  is  very  slight  here,  as  compared  with  the 
red  tape  required  if  one  crosses  from  Detroit  to  Wind¬ 
sor.  One  year,  in  crossing  from  Detroit,  we  left  over 
$40  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  authorities  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  would  take  everything  out  that  we  had 
brought  in.  It  was  promptly  returned  to  us  after  we 
reached  home  but  it  nearly  strapped  us  for  the  rest  of 
the  trip.  Our  exit  as  Preseott-Ogdensburg  was  like¬ 
wise  simple. 

Our  road  now  was  to  be  the 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Ottawa, 
southern  section  of  that  province, 
us  much  information  about  it, 
mants  pronounced  it  “very  good 


Ions,  at  an  average  cost  per 
six  quarts  of  oil  cost  $1.90 ; 
$4.25  ;  ferry  charges,  $6.20. 
dollar  and  a  half  each, 
at  good  restaurants ;  a 
buy  all  the  food  needed  by 
can  be  spent  on  one  meal. 


changed, 
our  road 
the  ridges 
the  river, 
catch 
through 

noble  stream  as  it  clung 
to  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  north  of  it.  From 
Pembroke  on,  we  were  in 
long  settled  country, 
large  towns  and  well- 
kept  farms  in  the  wide 
reaches  of  level  country 
through  which  the  lower 
Ottawa  flows.  We  know 
of  no  section  of  our  own 
country  more  charming 
to  the  eye  of  the  tourist 
in  midsummer  than  this. 
We  stopped  for  the  night 
50  miles  west  of  the  city 
of  Ottawa,  ate  our  break¬ 
fast  at  seven  o’clock  in 
that  city  and.  at  six  that 
evening,  were  at  our 
homes  in  Tioga  County, 
N.  Y.  Our  speedometer 
registered  1,98S  miles.  If 
you  would  like  to  know 
something  about  the  cost 
of  such  a  trip,  shared  by 
two  men,  we  purchased 
on  the  way  151  gallons 
of  gas,  30  of  these  being 
Canadian  Imperial  gal- 
gallon  of  almost  25  cents ; 
greasing  and  oiling  the  car. 
Lodging  at  night,  from  a 
Meals,  what  we  chose  to  pay 
dollar  and  a  half  per  day  will 
a  full-grown  adult,  or  it 


left  for  a  coming  genera- 
Why  must  we  anticipate 
and  rush  every  available 


important  as  the 
to  reach  the  up- 
beautiful  stretch 
and  Huron,  an 
cabins  had  been 


north  Ontario  road 
well  above  the  older 
Inquiries  didn’t  give 
save  that  most  infor- 
now.”  It  follows  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  for  many  miles 
close  to  the  waters  of  the  north  channel  of  the  strait. 
Until  North  Bay  is  well  passed,  there  are  long  stretches 
of  wild,  uncultivated  land,  with,  here  and  there,  farms 
cut  out  by  the  roadside.  Frequent  road  signs  mark 
trails  that  lead  back  to  sportsmen's  camps,  one  stating 
with  repetition  that  the  proprietor  specialized  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  men  on  a  diet.  There  are  numerous  small 
hamlets  on  the  way,  with  no  towns  of  any  size,  except 
North  Bay,  until  the  mining  district  of  Sudbury  is 
approached. 

Of  special 
evidently  a 
those  our 
the  most 


interest  to  us  was  the  fact  that  this 
’new”  country,  with 
own  forefathers  knew, 
part,  were  log  houses, 


was 

conditions  very  like 
The  farmhouses,  for 
the  more  pretentious 


ones  being  built  of  squared  logs  mortised  together  at 
the  ends.  Gable  roofs  of  boards  topped  the  log  walls 
and  large  windows  were  usually  set  into  them.  Small 
but  very  comfortable  looking  dwellings.  The  cleared 
fields  by  the  road  were  in  Timothy,  barley,  oats  and  po¬ 
tatoes;  these  crops  all  looking  green  and  flourishing. 
They  showed  a  season  several  weeks  later  than  our 
own,  with  no  evidence  of  lack  of  water.  Small  bunches 
of  horses  near  buildings  were  something  of  a  novelty 
to  a  rural  New  Yorker.  We  judged  this  to  be  a  land 
of  pioneers;  the  farms  probably  being  purchased  from 


August  Reflections  From  Long  Acres 

SOME  amusing — and  a  trifle  aggravating — reading  is 
that  in  which  a  city  man  presumes  to  tell  the  farm¬ 
er  how  to  run  his  business.  Just  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  a  farmer  stepped  into  a  business  man’s  of¬ 
fice  to  tell  him  how  to  run  his  business.  Yet  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  find  a  city  man  who  does  not  know 
all  about  farming,  just  what  is  wrong  and  how  to 
remedy  it.  They  even  rush  into  print  with  various 
schemes  for  affording  relief  to  farmers  when  the  only 
relief  we  really  want  is  to  be  relieved  from  interference. 

Along  this  line  is  the  coinage  of  a  new  term  by  one 
of  the  city  farm  advisers,  viz.,  “submerged  farm”,  mean¬ 
ing  by  that  term  a  farm  upon  which  the  family  income 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  gainful  employment  by 
some  member  of  the  family  away  from  the  farm.  These 
so-called  submerged  farms  are  supposed  to  be  a  men¬ 
ace  to  agricultural  industry,  because  they  are  too  small 
to  be  managed  along  efficiency  lines  as  outlined  by  these 
self-appointed  advisers.  A  survey  of  my  own  communi¬ 
ty  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  on  one  of  every  two 
farms,  some  member  of  the  family  is  working  away  from 
the  farm ;  county  road  work,  truck  driving  for  oil 
companies,  factory  work,  clerical  work,  etc.,  but  living 
at  home  on  the  farm  and  presumably  adding  to  the 
family  income  sufficient  to  keep  up  living  expense  for 
which  the  farm  income  is  inadequate.  But  are  we 
therefore  “submerged”  farmers?  Not  so  anybody  could 
notice  it.  AYe  have  comfortable  if  not  luxurious 
homes;  we  have  attractive  lawns,  drive  cars  as  good 
as  our  city  friends,  have  more  leisure  and  incompar¬ 
ably  more  independence. 

Another  movement,  sponsored  by  these  city  farmers, 
is  that  of  the  mass  production  farm  of  thousands  of 
acres,  mechanized  to  the  last  degree;  a  food  factory 
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instead  of  a  farm.  Well,  consider  these  thoughts  from 
one  of  the  plain,  one-family  farmers.  The  American 
farm  is  primarily  a  family  unit  enterprise,  and  always 
has  been.  Countless  ages  of  that  form  of  agriculture 
as  the  family  unit  farm  have  produced  centuries  of 
economic  success,  human  welfare  and  cultural  achieve¬ 
ment.  Expansion  of  the  family  unit  farm  into  “fac¬ 
torized”  farms  or  the  organization  of  tenant  farmers 
under  central  office  management  inevitably  results  in 
such  a  heavy  overhead  that  the  operation  becomes  non¬ 
economic,  a  financial  failure.  The  nature  of  the  work, 
the  lay  of  the  land,  the  seasonal  character  of  field 
work,  the  efficiency  limit  of  farm  machinery,  all  these 
are  factors  in  deciding  the  limits  beyond  which  profit 
ceases.  The  family,  not  the  office,  is  the  nucleus  of  farm 
organization.  An  engineering  survey  made  by  a  well- 
known  farm-machinery  manufacturer  makes  the  report 
that  the  family  unit  farm  will  persist  because  it  is 
economic  from  both  a  productive  and  engineering  view¬ 
point.  These  advocates  of  the  factorized  farm  and 
mass  production  fail  to  take  into  account  the  seasonal 
character  of  the  work  which  makes  a  large  force  nec¬ 
essary  for  short  periods,  plus  a  heavy  outlay  for  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery  which  must  stand  idle  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year. 

Consider  the  plight  of  the  factorized  farm  under 
the  drought  conditions  which  were  so  prevalent  this 
year.  The  individual  farmer  is  hard  hit  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  yet  he  will  not  go  bankrupt,  not  leave  the  farm, 
not  even  go  heavily  into  debt,  but  simply  cut  down  ex¬ 
penses  at  all  possible  points,  reduce  overhead  to  a 
minimum,  use  no  hired  labor,  postpone  contemplated 
improvements  and  do  as  our  English  friends  do,  “mud¬ 
dle  through”  or  carry  on  with  undiminished  hope  and 
vigor  for  another  and  better  year.  The  factorized  farm 
would  face  a  heavy  loss  which  would  force  it  into 
bankruptcy.  Interest  and  depreciation  would  go  right 
on,  overhead  would  be  undiminished  regardless  of 
shrinking  income.  No,  we  need  have  no  fear  that  we 
family  unit  farmers  are  to  be  driven  into  tenancy  by 
mass  production  methods  carried  on  on  factorized  farms. 

Another  thing  which  caught  my  attention  and  aroused 
my  resentment  was  the  cold-blooded  manner  in  which 
a  financial  writer  referred  to  farmers.  He  was  writ¬ 
ing  upon  the  perplexing  problem  of  shrinking  com¬ 
modity  prices  and  the  effect  upon  possible  dividends  and 
stock  prices.  He  says  in  part : 

“If  it  had  only  been  products  of  agriculture  which 
were  falling  it  would  not  create  disturbance,”  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  no  one  would  care  or  pay 
any  attention  if  the  farmer’s  products  were  being  sold 
at  a  loss.  I  could  tell  the  writer  that  we  farmers  are 
shedding  no  tears  over  declining  stocks  or  passed  divi¬ 
dends.  We  welcome  the  decline  in  non-agricultural 
staples,  because  we  may  once  again  buy  a  dollar’s 
worth  for  a  dollar  if  that  decline  continues.  With  the 
buying  power  of  a  dollar  reduced  to  30  cents,  we  farm¬ 
ers  were  the  only  workers  who  failed  to  get  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  income  either  through  high  com¬ 
modity  prices  or  wages.  We  family  unit  farmers  could 
not  raise  our  wages  as  did  the  trades  union  workers; 
we  got  no  bonuses,  no  stock  dividends ;  we  could  cut 
no  melons  for  ourselves ;  we  could  grin  and  bear  it 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  ate  from  the  golden  plates. 
Should  we  now  shed  tears  when  steadily  lowering 
prices  of  non-agricultural  commodities  result  in  passed 
dividends,  stock  losses,  lowering  of  excessive  wage 
scales  and  financial  worries  to  plutocrats?  I  confess 
that  I  am  very  human  in  actually  rejoicing  in  the  fact 
that  such  things  as  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  are  coming 
within  reaching  distance  of  a  farmer’s  pocketbook.  But 
enough  of  that ;  a  fine  rain  and  cooler  nights  make  this 
farmer  smile  anyway.  L.  B.  reber. 


Pear  Rots  at  Core 

I  am  sending  a  pear  for  examination.  Every  one  on 
the  tree  is  rotten  at  the  core.  How  can  this  be  pre¬ 
vented?  P.  p. 

New  York. 

ANY  pears  will  rot  at  the  core  if  allowed  to  get 
anywhere  near  ripe.  They  have  to  be  picked 
while  hard  and  before  they  show  a  tinge  of  yellow.  A 
rule  for  picking  many  varieties  of  our  regularly  grown 
pears  is  to  take  them  as  soon  as  the  grass-green  color 
has  gone.  Kieffer  is  an  exception.  The  nearer  ripe 
it  gets  on  the  tree  the  better  it  is. 


Cherries  and  Plums  for  New  York 

What  are  the  best  six  cherries  and  plums  for  West- 
clietser  Co.,  N.  Y.?  c.  R. 

N  MY  judgment  the  best  six  dessert  cherries  listed 
in  the  order  of  ripening  are  these :  Seneca,  Lyons, 
Black  Tartarian,  Schmidt,  Giant  and  Lambert.  This 
list  could  be  expanded  by  a  few  other  varieties,  such 
as  Ida,  Yellow  Spanish  and  Napoleon  for  light-col¬ 
ored  sorts,  ripening  in  the  order  named,  Windsor  for 
a  dark-fleslied  variety,  and  Abundance  as  a  very  late- 
maturing  red  variety.  Two  European  cherries  which 
are  not  generally  planted  in  this  country  seem  to  have 
considerable  merit  and  we  are  urging  their  propagation. 
These  are  Early  Rivers  and  Emperor  Francis,  the 
former  a  dark  red  purplish  cherry  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  latter  a  light  red,  firm-fleshed  Bigarreau  type. 
Both  are  large,  handsome  and  of  superior  quality  for 
cherries  of  their  season. 

The  Royal  Ann  cherry  is  the  same  as  Napoleon  and 
is  generally  known  in  the  East  under  the  name  Na¬ 
poleon.  In  the  West  the  variety  is  quite  commonly 
called  Royal  Ann.  Napoleon  is  an  excellent  firm-fleshed, 
light-colored  cherry  ripening  just  before  Giant.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  quality  is  quite  equal  to  some  of  the 
dark-colored  cherries,  such  as  Giant  and  Lambert,  but 
it  is  l-ated  rather  high  by  nurserymen  and  growers  alike 
and  certainly  deserves  a  place  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  culture  of  light-colored  sweet  cherries. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  plums  which  have  merit 
and  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  pick  out  six  sorts  as  being 
entirely  superior  to  12  or  more  sorts  which  I  could 
name.  However,  I  will  list  below,  in  the  oixler  in 
which  they  ripen,  six  varieties  which  I  consider  of  su¬ 
perior  value  for  general  purposes.  They  are  Beauty, 
Formosa,  Santa  Rosa,  Stanley,  Italian  Prune  and 


Iieine  Claude.  The  first  three  are  Japanese  plums  and 
the  last  three  European  types.  Besides  these  there 
are  other  Japanese  and  Domestica  vai’ieties  of  merit, 
as  well  as  the  Damsons  and  Mirabelles  which  are  rel¬ 
ished  by  many  for  preserves.  Two  very  good  late 
Domestica  plums  are  President  and  Albion,  the  latter 
having  originated  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  and  is 
in  our  judgment  the  latest  good  plum  to  ripen. 

G.  H.  HOWE. 


Distance  Lends  Enchantment 

/[  Y  corn  is  running  out,  and  I  must  get  some 
IV J.  new  seed.  Where  can  I  get  a  good  variety?” 
AA'e  hear  this  so  often  in  our  travels  about  the  State, 
and  we  consider  it  a  good  sign.  It  shows  that  these 
farmers  are  interested  in  their  corn  and  feel  that  the 
best  is  none  too  good.  All  they  want  to  know  is 
“where  to  get  the  best  seed,”  and  usually  they  proceed 
to  act  on  this  idea  by  purchasing  seed  from  another 
man.  This  other  man’s  corn  looks  so  much  better  than 
their  own.  Perhaps  the  ears  are  larger  and  may  be 
better  matured.  Often  it  is  just  the  ideal  they  have 
in  mind.  They  buy  the  seed  expecting  to  raise  that 
kind  of  corn,  but  how  often  they  are  disappointed  with 
the  results.  Sometimes,  however,  this  new  corn  proves 
to  be  just  what  was  needed. 

Something  is  wrong  in  this  picture.  Why  should 
good  corn  be  such  a  disappointment  in  one  case  and 


Too  much  cannot  he  said  about  the  value  of  careful 
selection  of  seed  corn  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  root 
rot  disease  on  each  man's  farm. 


prove  a  success  in  another?  From  a  distance  the 
other  man’s  corn  appeared  so  much  better  than  their 
own  and,  usually,  it  was  better  on  the  other  man’s 
farm.  Take  heed  of  these  words  “on  the  other  man’s 
farm”  because  they  contain  a  real  message. 

This  other  man  has  pi-obably  selected  his  seed  corn 
in  the  field,  and  has  picked  well-matux’ed  and  nicely- 
shaped  ears.  Usually  lie  has  fertilized  and  practices  a 
crop  rotation  that  brings  a  legume  on  each  field  every 
three  to  five  years.  He  has  gradually  built  a  strain 
of  corn  that  is  adapted  to  his  rich  soil.  Of  course,  it 
grows  well  and  produces  good  yields.  But  that  seed 
may  be  entirely  unadapted  in  its  new  home. 

A  single  instance  will  illusti'ate  this  cleaxdy.  A 
farmer  in  Indiana  bought  a  new  farm  that  was  eon- 
siderably  run  down.  This  man  is  a  good  farmer,  and 
his  own  farm  is  fertile.  His  corn  is  fine,  producing 
large,  well-matured  ears  and  good  yields.  He  took  his 
seed  corn  to  this  new  farm  and  planted  it.  I  saw  the 
field  in  September  last  year  and  what  a  sorry  sight  it 
was.  Many  of  the  stalks  were  barren,  and  the  ears 
that  were  developed  could  not  mature.  Actually  some 
of  them  were  still  in  the  dough  stage.  His  big  fine 
corn  had  starved  on  this  poor  land.  Something  similar 
to  this  is  what  many  farmers  are  doing  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  their  corn  yields,  believing  that  corn 
that  is  good  for  one  man  must  be  good  for  them. 

The  corn  plant  is  a  beautiful  machine.  Every  cog 
ixa  it  moves  in  accordance  with  the  fuel  that  is  supplied 
from  the  soil.  This  soil  fuel  is  in  the  plant  food  or 
fertilizer  that  is  present.  Put  good  seed  in  a  poor  soii 
and  the  plant’s  growth  will  be  slowed  down.  The 
stalk  cannot  grow  properly,  and  food  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  ear  cannot  be  fully  supplied.  As  a  result 
either  no  ear  will  be  produced,  or  if  one  is  developed, 
it  will  be  late  and  sappy,  or  a  nubbin.  The  result  is 
always  a  disappointment  for  the  farmer. 

Those  fine  lai’ge  ears  with  deep,  well-matured  ker¬ 
nels,  that  many  farmers  admire  for  seed,  demand  plen¬ 
ty  of  fertility.  The  plant  that  produced  them  has  been 
pushed  steadily  throughout  the  season.  Every  part 
has  moved  smoothly  to  the  power  of  the  plant  food,  but 
let  that  corn  be  planted  on  poorer  land  and  trouble  is 
almost  certain  to  result.  Such  corn  is  a  heavy  feeder, 
and  if  deprived  of  its  food  will  usually  be  mxicli  more 
susceptible  to  diseases,  and  will  fail  more  miserably 
than  will  the  smaller-eared  strains. 

The  farmer  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  better  seed 
corn  would  better  lower  his  sights.  AArhy  aim  at  some 
distant  place  when  the  corn  you  need  is  almost  certain 
to  be  in  your  own  fields?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 


field  is  so  poor  that  you  cannot  find  seed  corn,  it  is 
about  time  either  to  stop  trying  to  grow  corn  there,  or 
to  build  up  the  soil  with  lime,  legumes  and  fertilizers. 

Get  your  seed  corn  this  Fall  when  the  ripe  yellow 
husks  appear  in  the  field.  Hitch  a  horse  to  a  stone 
boat  narrow  enough  to  pass  easily  between  the  corn 
rows.  Put  an  empty  barrel  on  the  boat  and  drive  up 
and  down  the  rows  to  pick  your  seed  corn.  First,  look 
for  those  fine  vigorous  plants  on  which  the  husks  are 
ripe,  and  then  examine  the  ear  to  see  that  the  kernels 
are  matured.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  it  is  hard  to 
find  lai’ge,  well-matured  ears,  because  it  is  possible  that 
your  soil  cannot  mature  such  corn.  Do  not  be  ruled 
by  some  preconceived  idea  of  the  perfect  ear,  but  let 
your  corn  tell  just  what  is  the  best  shape  and  size  of 
ear  to  be  selected.  If  you  have  a  barrel  on  a  stone 
boat  pulled  by  a  horse,  you  can  afford  to  pick  every  ear 
that  shows  any  promise,  haul  it  to  the  seed  house  and 
later  sort  these  ears  more  carefully  for  type  and  size. 

Do  not  choose  only  the  very  best  field  on  the  farm  for 
this  seed  selection.  Pick  the  seed  corn  from  fields  of 
average  fertility.  Furthermore,  do  not  take  seed  corn 
from  a  plant  that  is  standing  alone  in  a  hill.  Such  a 
plant  has  actually  had  an  advantage  in  the  available 
plant  food  supply  because  it  had  no  immediate  neighbors 
to  compete  with  it.  Such  a  plant  may  actually  mature 
its  ear  of  corn,  whereas  if  it  had  been  a  full  stand  hill 
it  might  not  have  been  able  to  do  this. 

Does  it  seem  as  if  this  job  of  picking  seed  corn  takes 
too  much  time?  Do  you  know  that  this  selection  will 
increase  the  yields  from  five  to  15  bushels  per  acre? 
And  more  than  that,  it  will  improve  the  quality  which, 
in  terms  of  feeding  value,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  in¬ 
crease  in  yield.  Make  this  seed  selection  a  practice  and 
watch  your  corn  adjust  itself  to  your  soil,  giving  bet¬ 
ter  yields  and  better  quality.  It  may  be  that  the  size 
of  tlie  ear  will  decrease,  but  if  so,  that  simply  means 
that  your  soil  and  climate  is  not  adapted  to  larger  types. 
Not  many  farmers  are  growing  corn  for  seed  only.  AA'hat 
they  need  is  a  corn  that  will  put  the  weight  on  their 
hogs  and  other  livestock.  The  best  corn  is  not  the 
starchy  type  but  rather  the  well-matured  harder  types, 
be  the  ears  large  or  small.  c.  t.  Gregory. 


Building  Corncrib 

I  am  going  to  build  a  small  corncrib  and  want  to 
build  it  in  the  best  way.  I  have  plenty  of  room  in  a 
large  shed  which  I  would  like  to  use,  but  possibly  it  will 
have  to  be  built  outside.  a.  t.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

T  IS  possible  to  build  a  corncrib  in  one  side  of  the 
shed,  provided  you  make  it  slatted  outside  and  do 
not  get  the  crib  too  wide.  As  a  rule  a  crib  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  outside  air  on  only  one  side  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  four  feet  wide,  in  order  to  have  the 
corn  dry  out  thoroughly  and  quickly. 

One  thing  about  building  a  corncrib  which  should 
be  carefully  figured  out  is  to  make  it  proof  against 
rats  and  mice.  This  can  be  done  when  building  the 
crib  much  better  than  it  can  be  remedied  afterward.  A 
crib  of  the  sort  mentioned  inside  of  a  building  can  be 
made  mouse-tight  only  by  surrounding  it  completely 
with  wire  mesh  small  enough  to  keep  the  mice  out. 
This  would  be  rather  troublesome  and  expensive  for  a 
large  crib,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
about  impossible  to  keep  corn  in  such  a  crib  through 
the  Winter  in  any  decent  shape  without  having  the 
mice  shut  out  of  it. 

AATiere  a  crib  is  built  outside  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
mice  out  by  setting  it  above  the  ground,  so  that  they 
cannot  jump  from  the  ground  to  it,  and  making  sure 
that  no  boxes  or  anything  else  are  near  enough  to  give 
them  access  to  the  crib.  In  such  a  case  the  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  it  should  be  temporary,  and  taken  away  when 
not  going  in  and  out.  AVhere  such  a  crib  is  set  on 
wood  posts,  as  is  the  common  practice,  a  metal  paix 
set  bottom  side  up  on  top  of  these  posts  will  prevent 
mice  and  rats  fx-onx  climbing  up  the  posts  into  the  crib. 

A  crib  of  this  sort  built  outdoors  may  well  be  wider 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  This  protects  the  corn 
from  the  stornx  more  and  gives  a  greater  space  for 
corn  on  the  same  foundation.  The  exact  amount  of 
slope  is  not  so  material.  Be  sure  to  make  the  frame¬ 
work  strong  enough  so  that  the  crib  will  not  bulge  or 
go  to  pieces  with  the  weight  of  the  corn.  Sometimes 
a  mistake  is  made  by  using  too  light  timbers,  not  rea¬ 
lizing  that  corn,  even  on  the  ear,  makes  a  considerable 
weight  after  a  large  bulk  is  in  place. 

Perhaps  someone  who  has  a  corncrib  that  appears 
to  be  just  right  for  convenience  and  safety  from  ver¬ 
min  will  tell  us  just  the  dimensions  and  how  it  is  built. 


Chestnuts  May  Be  Coming  Back 

On  my  place  at  Esopus,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  recently 
discovered  a  young  chestnut  tree,  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  on  which  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
young  burrs.  Is  there  any  hope  of  a  blight-proof  tree 
developing  in  this  location  ?  r.  a. 

Delaware. 

T  HAS  not  been  generally  believed  that  there  were 
any  immune  to  the  chestnut  blight  in  our  common 
forest  species.  Perhaps  there  may  be.  The  greater 
probability  is  that  in  some  way  this  one  escaped  when 
the  disease  swept  over  the  country. 

A  number  of  similar  reports  have  reached  us  from 
various  parts  of  the  East,  and  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  in  Northern  New  Jersey  many  live 
chestnut  sprouts,  some  about  large  enough  to  bear 
nuts.  Possibly  the  chestnut  will  return,  which  would 
be  a  welcome  event,  both  for  the  nuts  and  useful  tim¬ 
ber  for  farm  purposes. 


Potato  Tour  to  Prince  Edward  Island. — AVe  here 
had  quite  a  deputation  of  farmers  from  Pennsylvania, 
looking  into  our  methods  of  growing  potatoes  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  They  traversed  the  island  in  cars  and 
saw  our  fields  at  their  best.  Cultural  experts  from 
the  Provincial  Potato  Association  and  Department  of 
Agriculture,  accompanied  them  and  gave  necessary  ex¬ 
planations.  The  potato  ci’op  this  year  is  a  good  one. 
There  are  quite  a  few  fields  that  promise  to  yield  400 
bushels  per  acre,  j.  a.  sic  donald. 
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Hospital  and  doctor  bills  have  accumulated 
and  must  now  be  paid.  In  order  to  meet 
them  at  once  I  am  making  these  very  spe- 

_  _  _  cial  prices.  My  sacrifice  is  your  opportunity. 

In  most  cases  these  prices  are  less  than  half  the  prices  quoted  by  other  growers. 
But  I  must  have  the  money  and  you  can  add  to  the  beauty  of  your  home  sur¬ 
roundings  at  very  little  cost.  By  selling  large  quantities  of  Iris  plants  at  low 
prices  1  can  meet  these  hospital  bills. 

Choice  Iris  Plants  at  Cut  Prices 


Very  Special 


7  CENTS  EACH  :  Albion.  Amas,  Attraction.  Aurea, 
Azure.  Mrs.  Christman,  Caprice,  Celeste,  Cherubim, 
Caiuielehra,  Clarence  Wedge.  Claret,  Cretonne. 
Cyanea  (Dwarf),  Camelot,  Delicata,  Dawn.  Dimi¬ 
ty,  Dr.  Mantor,  Fairy.  Flavescens,  Gertrude, 
Gernianica,  Glory  of  Hsllegom,  Gypsie  Queen, 
Halfdan,  Helge,  Her  Majesty,  Honorabilie.  H. 
M.  Blakeley,  Ingeborg,  Ignacite,  Jacquesiana, 
Johan  De  Wett,  Juniata.  Kochi,  Knysna,  Lent.  A. 
Williamson,  Leopold  (Dwarf).  Lohengrin,  Loreley, 
Mary  Garden,  May  Queen.  Miss  Eardley,  Mithras, 
Mine.  Chereau,  Monsignor,  Mrs.  H.  Darwin, 
Savignian,  Sherwin-Wright.  Pseudacorus  (yellow 
water  Iris),  Veriscolor  (blue  water  Iris). 


14  CENTS  EACH:  Afterglow,  Albert  Victor,  Al¬ 
cazar,  Ambassador,  Archeveque,  Aurora,  Barbara 
(Dwarf),  Barton  Harrington,  Belgica,  Belladonna, 
Blue  Boy,  Bluet,  Brooltsiana,  Commodore,  Car¬ 
lo  ral,  C.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Clio,  Col.  Candelot,  Cordon 
Bleu,  Dortliea,  Diadem,  Dusky  Maid,  Eldorado, 
Etta,  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  Firmament,  Florentina, 
Fritjof.  Fro,  Fryer’s  Glory,  Gracchus,  Genoa, 
Hugo.  Harriet  Lowell,  Iris  King,  Iroquois,  Isoiene, 
Jgouf.  Joan  D’Arc.  Kathleen,  La  Niege,  Lewis 
Trobridge.  Major,  Ma  Mie,  M.  G.  Peters,  Mikado, 
Mine.  Boullet.  Mine.  Chobout,  Monliassen,  Mother 
of  Pearl,  Mrs.  Alan  Gray,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Mrs. 
Kingscote,  Navajo,  Nuee  D’Orange,  Odoratissima, 
Othello,  Pauline,  Peacock’s  Eye,  Plumeri,  Poca- 
liontas,  Porcenna,  I’resident  Tliiers,  I’rince  Victor. 
Queen  Flavia,  King  Dove.  Khein  Nixie,  It.  K. 
Smith,  Sans  Souei.  Shekinah,  Solana.  Squalens 
Veil  Or.  Sypliax,  Tunisea,  Virgile,  White  Knight, 
Zanardelle,  Perry’s  Blue  (Siberian),  Snow  Queen 
(Siberian). 


l  urnua,  uimsuu  jvujk.  ciuoauci, 

Dalila,  Demi  Deuill,  Dora  Longdon,  Dr.  Andnst, 
Dream,  Dr.  Haines,  Dr.  Mann,  Du  Gueslin,  Ed. 
Michel,  E.  II.  Jenkins,  Empire,  F.  B.  Scliermer- 
Iiorn,  Flammenscliwert.  Foster’s  Yellow,  Georgia, 
Glorv  of  Heading,  Gold  Crest.  Heart  O  Gold, 
Hiawatha,  Imperator,  Innocenza,  Leonidas.  Kathyrn 
Fryer.  Loute,  Lowell.  Mary  Gray,  Marsh  Marigold, 
May  Rose,  Midwest.  Minnehaha,  M.  McCord  .Mme. 
De  Sevinge,  Moloers,  Moonstone,  Mrs.  Andnst.  Mrs. 
Christman  Mrs  Curtis,  Mrs.  Rapp,  Mrs.  \\  alter 
Brewst"  r  Mrs  W.  E.  Fn-er,  Mt.  Penn,  Mrs.  Haw, 
Nadine,  Nancy  Orne,  Neptune,  Nine  Wel.ls,  Nirvana. 
Oliver  Pertliuis,  Opera,  Orange  Queen  (dwarf), 


Oriflamme,  Parisiana,  Parc  de  Neuilly,  Phyllis 
Bliss.  Princess  of  Teck.  Purple  and  Gold,  Queen 
Caterina,  Red  Cross.  Ramona,  ltoseway.  Red  Glory, 
Romeo,  Rodney,  Rotorua,  Semiole,  Slirewsbury, 
Sindjkha,  Steepway  Sunset,  Swatara,  Tamar,  Taf¬ 
feta,  Tecumseh,  Toreado,  Trautleib.  Trianon,  Turco, 
Ute,  Chief,  Valery  Mayet,  Virginia  Moore,  W.  .!. 
Kryer,  Wyomissing,  Windham,  Zouave,  Zua, 
Zwanenberg. 

29  CENTS  EACH:  Aristocrat,  Beau  Ideal,  Bessie, 
Blue  Glory,  Black  Cannencita,  Demure,  E.  C. 
Shaw,  Glitter,  Graminea,  Halo,  Hussard,  Jennet 
Dean,  Kalos,  Leota.  Lord  of  June,  Magniflca, 
Mary  Orth,  Mme.  Gaudichau,  Mrs.  litis,  P.  L. 
Batty,  Primavera,  Sweet  Lavender,  True  Charm, 
White  Queen.  39  CENTS  EACH:  Anna  Bullen, 
Antonio.  Autumn  King,  Delicatissima,  Harriet 
l’resby,  Medrano,  Mme.  Clieri,  Perladonna,  Suz. 
Antissier,  Wild  Rose.  48  CENTS  EACH:  Alvarado, 
Argentina,  Adriadne,  Ballerine,  Bravura,  Con¬ 
quistador,  Gold  Imperial,  Kashmir  White,  Le- 
verrier.  Lady  Foster,  Marion  Mohr,  Mary  Gibson. 
M.  Schwartz,  Opal,  Prince  Lohengrin,  Princess 
Osra,  Simplicity.  70  CENTS  EACH:  Amber, 
Apache,  Autumn  Queen,  Avalon,  Balboa,  Bandol- 
lero,  Oitronella,  Dr.  C.  H.  Mayo,  Fedora,  Gaviatta, 
Jubilee,  King  Karl,  Morning  Splendor,  Mildred 
Presby,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hoyt,  Nimbus,  Valencia,  94 
CENTS  EACH:  Aksarben.  Aphrodite.  Caroline  E. 
Stringer,  Chasseur,  Elaine,  Lona,  Odaroloc.  Old 
Gold,  Pioneer,  Prairie  Gold,  Santa  Barbara,  Tropic 
Seas,  Wedgewood. 

$1.25:  Alabaster,  Mary  Barnett,  Matilda,  Mme. 
Durand,  Sir  Galahad.  Trostringer. — $1.69:  Prim¬ 
rose. — $1.89:  Avator,  El  Capitan,  Euphony,  Even¬ 
tide,  Garden  White,  Germain  Pertliuis,  Julia 
Marlow.  Jumbo,  Kaleidscope. — $2.98:  Buto,  Car¬ 
dinal,  Challenger,  Churchmouse,  Chestnut.  Copper¬ 
smith.  Duke  of  Bedford,  Frieda  Mohr,  L’Aiglon, 
Midguard,  Mrs.  Wiclit,  Nebraska,  Neliawka,  Otoe, 
Sequoia. 

$3.98:  Romola, — $4.44:  Baldwin,  Golden  Harvest, 
King  Tut,  Omaha.  Purple  Haze,  Ragusa.  Zulu. — 
$5.95:  Dolly  Madison,  Rameses,  Red  Wing. — $7: 
Eos  Angeles,  Mrs,  Valerie  West,  San  Francisco. 
— $20:  Joseph’s  Coat.  Japanese  Iris.  White.  Ma¬ 
hogany,  Lavender,  Blue,  30  CENTS  EACH,  the 
four  for  $1.  All  plants  labeled  and  post  paid. 

EXTRA — Mildred  Presby  given  as  premium  on  $3 
orders;  Bruno  given  as  premium  on  $5  orders. 
100  Mixed  Iris  plants,  good  varieties,  $2. 


Trises  will  thrive  on  any  tvpe  of  soil  anywhere,  and  can  be  planted  anytime  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  Dry 
1  qffpet  the  Iris  and  you  don’t  have  to  fuss  planting  and  digging  them  every  year.  Once 

weather  does  not  atlect  Uie  of  gorgeous,  fragrant  flowers  every  May  and  June.  Easy-to- 

fdfiow' hints on safely  wintering  all  late  fall-planted  perennials  sent  free  with  each  order.  You  will  be 
glad  to  get  some  Iris  plants  from  the  Worlds  Laigest  Ins  I  arm. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  keep  this  notice  for 
Your  neighbors  will  be  glad  to 


reference — or  hand  it  to  someone  who  loves  flowers, 
order  with  you  at.  these  attractive  prices.  Thank  you. 


BIG  MONEY  In  TREES! 

Raise  your  own  evergreens 

for  Roadside  Sales 

COLORADO  SPRUCE  will  sell 
from  $2  to  $3  each.  Other  trees 
in  proportion.  Raise  your  own 
ornamentals.  We  supply  small 
seedlings  or  transplants. 

Write  for  Price  List 

Keene  Forestry  Associates 


Keene,  New  Hampshire 


Manle  Hulbs 


Yon  can  have  gorgeous  blooms 
next  spring.  Plant  Maule 

bulbs  this  fall.  Low  cost. 
i  a* *ie  effort.  Tulips,  B.y& 

cinths.  Narcissus,  Crocus  and 
many  'others.  Write  for  Bulb 
Book  today — FREE. 

WM.  HENRY  MALLE 
419  Manic  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HOFFMAN 

seed  m 

eat 


DON’T  try  to  save 
the  cost  of  Seed 
Wheat  by  planting  old 
wheat.  Buy  new,  vig¬ 
orous  seed  —  Hoffman 
Lancaster  County 
wheat  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  5  to  10  bushels 
more  per  acre  with  no 
more  expense.  One 
bushel  more  pays  for 
your  new  seed.  Hardy, 
sound,  disease  free, 
absolutely  weed  and 
rye  clean,  carefully 
graded,  heavy  yielding. 
Less  seed  required. 
Bags  free.  Special 
freight  paid  offer.  Ask 
for  information  and 
samples  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 
Box  228,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


« ii  1 1  iivii  m  muiai  inlUhSi  itijliSLi  i  iiiiyin  ijiiinii; 


30  IRISES  1 

Many  beautiful  varieties.  All  the 
rich,  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  col¬ 
or  in  your  flower  garden  year  after 
year.  "Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare 
Lily  seed  from  China  included  with  each  Iris  order. 

rHE  HOME  GARDEN  CO.,  Box  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Blue  Spruce  ^ee^r^mrMirtery^sfock. 

Send  for  catalog  THE  CASSEL.SrRSF.KY,  Mantmi.  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown  from  new  runners.  Plant  in  August 
and  September  and  pick  »  crop  next 
Howa.  d.  Sample  or  Dunlap,  $1.50  pel  to;  $4.50 
per  100;  $37.50  per  1,000. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN.  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

•'Grown  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy 


ST1? 


R A WBER 


ANTS 


RY 


Pot  prow n  plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting ;  Layer 
nlants  for  Sept,  and  Fall  planting.  Leading  June  beai- 
intr  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Hasp  berry,  Blackberry, 
Grane  \sparagus  plants  for  Sept,  and  Fall  planting. 
CATALOG  FREE  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N  Y. 


DIBBLE’S 


SEED 

WHEAT 


nniYTAD  The  BEST  WHITE  WHEAT.  Over  100 
nUlVUK  acres  on  the  Dibble  Farms.  Yields 


87 -40-45-60-53  bushels  per  acre  l  ight  here  at 
Honeoye  Falls. 


FORWARD 


The  BEST  RED  WHEAT.  Crop 
from  4)  bushels  per  acre  field. 


Either  variety  $  1 .50  per  bushel.  Try  and  in¬ 
crease  your  wheat  crops  10  to  20  bushels  per 
acre  at  an  extra  cost  of  around  a  dollar  per 
acre  for  new  Seed. 


RUSSIAN  ROSEN  RYE  — $1.50  per  bushel. 


Northern  grown  (irinim  and  Common  Aiialla. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  9.9G0S  Pure.  New  crop  for 
September  shipment,  53-75  per  bushel.  Circu- 
lar,  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE.  Audress — 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HIGH 

YIELD 


Honor  Wheat 


from  certified  seed,  immediate 

del.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Hold-fashioned  4% 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANTR 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
257  other  hardy  perennials  that  live  outdoors  during 
winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  H«mpton  Bays,  New  York 


Those  Latham  Raspberries 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
Latham  raspberries  inquired  about  by 
C.  P.,  page  SG5.  They  are  strong  growers 
and  free  plant  makers,  just  as  the 
nurseryman  claimed,  but  it  takes  any 
raspberry  at  least  two  years  after  setting 
to  become  firmly  established  and  throw 
out  soil  roots  which  make  new  plants. 
This  is  especially  true  of  heavy  soil. 
We  grow  the  Latham  extensively  here, 
but  do  not  expect  full  hedge-rows  and  full 
crops  until  the  third  year  after  setting. 
Our  first  setting  of  500  nursery-bought 
plants  was  made  five  years  ago,  and  this 
year  they  are  right  in  their  prime  far 
outyielding  last  year’s  crop.  Three  and 
a  half  feet  apart  in  the  row  was  a  bit  too 
far  as  two  feet  would  have  been  better, 
but  C.  P.  will  be  very  glad,  in  time,  that 
he  made  his  rows  seven  feet  apart. 

The  Latham  is  fast  taking  the  place 
of  the  King  in  this  section  and  is  quoted 
higher  on  the  Chicago  markets.  The 
berry  is  very  large,  firm,  comes  off  easily 
but  does  not  drop  when  ripe  as  the 
King  does.  We  do  not  grow  the  Cuthbert 
at  all  on  account  of  mosaic  ruining  the 
patch  before  it  can  come  into  bearing. 
C.  P.  needs  only  to  keep  his  rows  clean  of 
weeds  and  they  will  fill  out  next  year 
but  it  takes  three  years  to  bring  a  new 
raspberry  planting  into  full  bearing. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  r. 


How  We  Select  Seed  Corn 

It  is  always  the  best  plan  to  select 
seed  corn  in  the  field  from  stalks  stand¬ 
ing  where  they  grew,  because  only  then 
can  the  best  seed  be  obtained.  Stalks 
having  an  inherent  tendency  to  produce 
well  are  shown  by  their  character  over 
other  stalks  around  them.  We  select  from 
stalks  of  a  medium  height,  thickly  bladed 
or  leafy,  as  such  stalks  will  produce  far 
more  feed  or  silage,  and  choose  stalks 
producing  ears  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  ground  (say  about  four  feet). 
This  is  important  in  husking  from  the 
standing  stalk  or  using  a  corn  harvester. 
We  gather  seed  corn  as  soon  as  the  shuck 
is  dry,  and  do  not  save  seed  from  stalks 
producing  suckers.  Stalks  producing  two 
and  three  ears  (if  possible)  are  chosen, 
the  middle  ear  being  taken.  It  does  not 
injure  seed  corn  to  freeze  after  it  gets 
thoroughly  dry,  though  better  to  keep  it 
where  the  temperature  will  not  fall  be¬ 
low  35  degrees. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  an  old  stand¬ 
ard  variety  that  seldom  produced  more 
than  one  good  ear  to  the  stalk.  Just  be¬ 
fore  harvesting  I  went  over  the  field  and 
wherever  a  stalk  was  found  bearing  two 
ears,  pulled  the  top  one  and  saved  it  for 
seed.  I  managed  to  get  enough  to  plant 
my  field  the  following  Spring,  and  the 
coming  Fall  (to  my  surprise)  the  crop 
nearly  averaged  two  good  ears  to  the 
stalk,  and  occasionally  three  were  found. 
That  Fall  I  selected  seed  from  stalks 
producing  three  ears,  selecting  the  mid¬ 
dle  ear.  From  those  producing  only  two 
ears,  the  top  ear  is  generally  best.  By 
doing  this  I  got  rid  of  this  old  one-ear 
variety  so  that  the  entire  crop  the  next 
season  averaged  two  and  three  good  ears 
to  every  stalk,  stalks  producing  one  ear 
seldom  being  found.  This  shows  wdiat 
careful  seed  selection  will  do  for  corn, 
and  not  only  for  corn,  but  all  crops. 

AV.  H.  HARRISON. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


The  Trailing  Snapdragon 

A  very  close  relative  of  the  common 
snapdragon  (Antirrhinum  majus  varie¬ 
ties)  which  we  find  so  useful  in  our 
gardens  and  Avhich  the  florist  grows  under 
glass  in  great  quantities  is  the  prostrate 
Antirrhinum  Asarina,  a  plant  Avell 
adpted  for  a  sunny  position  on  the  rock 
garden.  Like  its  “big  brother”  it  is  a 
native  of  Mediterranean  regions,  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  prove  hardy  with 
me  in  Southern  New  York  has  yet  to  be 
tested,  but  hardy  or  not  it  is  readily 
raised  from  seed  and  blooms  freely  the 
first  season,  so  that  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  obtain  stock  of  this  charming  subject. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  does  not  suggest 
a  snapdragon,  and  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  Antirrhinum  usually  express  surprise 
when  shown  a  miniature  mound  of 
clammy,  grayish-green  foliage,  the  leaves 
almost  orbicular  with  rather  deeply 
indented  margins,  and  labelled  boldly 
“Antirrhinum  Asarina.”  Yet  such  is  the 


appearance  of  the  subject  of  this  note. 
An  examination  of  the  flowers,  however, 
quickly  dispels  any  doubt  Avliich  may 
have  entered  the  visitor’s  mind,  for  they 
are  typically  Antirrhinum-like,  albeit 
they  appear  in  solitary  fashion  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  only  the  face  of  the 
flower  is  seen  above  the  mass  of  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  creamy-yellow  sometimes 
tinged  with  pink,  glabrous  outside  and 
frequently  marked  underneath  with  a 
few  purplish  spots.  The  inside  of  the 
flower  is  bearded  with  yellow  hairs. 
Antirrhinum  Asarina  revels  in  a  sunny 
spot  and  a  light  soil,  and  is  worthy  of 
a  place  on  any  rock  garden. 

X.  IT.  EVERETT. 


Moles  and  their  Habits 

A  recent  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-YY 
has  had  so  much  trouble  with  these  pests 
that  he  seems  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  these  animals 
in  his  grounds,  and  many  other  people 
seem  to  get  the  same  impression.  The 
habits  of  the  ground  mole  are  however, 
Avell  known,  and  it  is  certainly  wonderful 
the  amount  of  damage  and  annoyance 
they  will  sometimes  cause  in  compara¬ 
tively  a  short  time.  As  a  rule  they  use 
only  the  same  runs  or  burrows  for  a  few 
days,  and  as  the  fresh  ones  are  made  so 
often  it  does  give  the  impression  to  the 
observer  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  the  animals  present,  whereas  there  may 
he  only  one  or  two  pairs  present.  These 
fresh  burrows  usually  are  made  in  early 
morning,  again  about  noon  and  then 
again  at  night  and  frequently  before  mak¬ 
ing  these  the  animals  pass  through  the 
old  runs  to  pick  up  their  usual  food 
(Avhich  consists  largely  of  bugs  and  earth¬ 
worms)  and  they  seldom  touch  or  eat 
vegetables  of  any  kind.  Field  mice,  how¬ 
ever,  very  often  frequent  the  burrows 
Avhich  the  moles  have  made,  and  very 
often  do  much  damage  that  is  laid  to  the 
moles..  In  setting  mole  traps  of  any 
kind  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  set  in 
freshly  made  runs,  and  this  is  easily  de¬ 
termined  by  pressing  or  filling  the  run 
first.  Do  not  set  the  trap  until  after  the 
run  has  been  raised  up,  as  the  mole  is 
extremely  wary  the  first  time.  When  he 
has  passed  safely  through  the  first  time 
he  probably  will  blunder  in  and  be  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  caught  by  the  trap  in  the 
second  attempt.  h.  av.  hales. 

New  Jersey. 


Getting  the  Peach  Borers 

I  am  troubled  Avith  peach  borers  in 
base  of  the  trees.  a.  j.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

The  most  practical  method  is  to  dig 
them  out  of  the  trees  at  least  twice  a 
year.  They  should  he  looked  over  in  Fall 
and  Spring,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
get  them  in  midsummer  also,  because  the 
smaller  they  are  the  less  work  they  do. 
A  piece  of  stiff  Avire  is  useful  for  this 
Avork.  Gum  should  be  removed  and  all 
cavities  explored  with  the  Avire  either 
digging  out  the  borers  or  killing  them 
where  they  are.  It  takes  but  a  short 
time  to  look  over  a  tree  in  this  Avay,  and 
then  you  are  sure  about  it.  These  borers 
come  from  the  egg  of  a  fly,  Avhich  is  laid 
at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  Avhen  this 
hatches  the  borer  gets  in  and  gets  to 
Avork.  There  is  no  Avay  to  do  anything 
Avith  these  flies,  so  it  is  constantly  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  looking  for  the  borers.  Of 
course  everyone  that  you  can  get  means 
one  less  adult  fly  to  lay  borer  eggs. 
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Garden  Work  for  August 

Early  August  is  an  excellent  season  to 
undertake  the  lifting,  division  and  replant¬ 
ing  of  Iris.  Root  rot  is  prevalent  among 
these  desirable  garden  plants  in  many 
sections.  This  disease  is  characterized 
by  the  unpleasant  odor  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  rotting  of  the  rhizome.  It  can 
be  best  treated  by  cutting  away  the  af¬ 
fected  portions  and  dusting  the  cut  sur¬ 
faces  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  ground 
should  receive  a  dressing  of  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime  (acid  phosphate)  and  this 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  in  before  the 
Irises  are  replanted. 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  can  be 
transplanted  now  and  will  move  with 
greater  success  than  at  a  later  date.  It 
is  necessary  of  course  that  they  receive 
adequate  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots, 
and  spraying  over  the  foliage  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  practicable,  will  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial  in  enabling  them  to  become  quickly 
re-established. 

Should  dry  weather  prevail  necessary 
watering  must  receive  attention ;  Gladioli, 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  and  a  host  of 
other  flower  garden  subjects  must  not  be 
permitted  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture. 
Many  subjects  will  be  found  to  benefit 
immensely  from  periodic  soakings  of  di¬ 
lute  manure  water,  but  this  must  not  be 
applied  when  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  the 
plants  are  actually  showing  distress. 
Mulching  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a 
layer  of  peat  moss,  buckwheat  hulls,  rot¬ 
ted  leaves,  or  best  of  all.  short  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  conserves  the  moisture  and  keeps 
the  roots  cool.  Mulching  is  a  practice  to 
be  thoroughly  commended.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  committed  by  so  many  be¬ 
ginners  and  “water”  the  garden  almost 
every  evening  so  that  the  surface  is  just 
moistened,  but  the  great  body  of  soil  in 
which  the  roots  ramify  remains  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  arid.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  merely  encourages  the  formation  of 
surface  feeding  roots  which  are  quickly 
scorched  up  with  the  coming  of  tomor¬ 
row's  sunshine. 

If  you  have  not  yet  pruned  climbing 
roses  and  Wistarias  no  further  time 
should  be  lost.  The  former  are  pruned 
so  that  the  removal  of  most  of  the  old 
wood  is  effected,  leaving  the  strong  young 
growths  which  appear  from  near  the  base 
to  ripen  and  produce  bloom  the  following 
season.  The  pruning  of  Wistarias  at  this 
season  merely  consists  of  shortening  the 
growths  back  to  six  or  seven  leaves. 
These  shoots  can  then  be  spurred  hard 
back  in  Winter  pruning.  Leading  shoots 
required  for  extension  are  of  course  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  untouched. 

The  propagation  of  the  many  fine  va¬ 
rieties  of  Oriental  poppies  by  means  of 
root  cuttings  should  receive  attention 
during  August.  The  fleshy  roots  are  cut 
into  2-in.  lengths  and  planted  fairly  close 
together  in  rows,  placing  a  cushion  of 
sharp  sand  about  each  cutting.  Under 
this  treatment  growth  will  soon  appear 
and  in  two  years  excellent  plants  will  be 
available.  Cuttings  of  English  ivy  root 
readily  during  August,  as  also  do  those  of 
the  ordinary  geranium.  AVhile  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  rob  flower  beds  of  their 
cuttings,  an  early  batch  can  be  secured 
from  the  rows  of  stock  plants  which  all 
provident  gardeners  should  plant.  I  al¬ 
ways  advocate  growing  a  few  extra  ger¬ 
aniums  for  this  special  purpose. 

Writing  of  cuttings  reminds  me  that 
numerous  subjects  can  be  propagated  by 
this  means  during  the  present  month  if 
a  cold-frame  is  available.  The  frame 
should  contain  an  open,  sandy  soil,  and 
a  half  inch  layer  of  sand  placed  on  the 
top  and  made  firm  will  complete  the  prep¬ 
aration.  Select  firm  lialf-ripened  wood 
of  most  subjects — preferably  with  a“heel" 
of  older  wood  to  form  a  base.  The  cut¬ 
tings  should  consist  of  lengths  having 
from  three  to  six  pairs  of  leaves  accord¬ 
ing  to  variety.  Make  clean  cuts  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  insert  the  cuttings  firm¬ 
ly;  that  is,  so  that  they  cannot  be  readily 
lemoved  from  the  cutting  bed  by  pulling 
one  leaf  with  finger  and  thumb.  After 
care  consists  of  giving  one  good  soaking 
with  water  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray 
immediately  after  insertion,  shade  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  very  lightly  misting 
over  with  water  on  the  mornings  of 
bright  days.  No  ventilation  will  be  re- 
quired  until  roots  commence  to  form, 
when  a  little  air  may  be  given,  and  this 
gradually  increased  until  the  lights  are 
completely  removed.  Subjects  which  will 
respond  to  this  mode  of  propagation  in¬ 
clude  most  hardy  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  many  perennial  garden  plants 
as  the  various  Dianthus,  Iberis,  Arabis, 
Phlox,  etc. 

Home-saved  Delphinium  and  holly¬ 
hock  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Freshly  gathered  seed  germinates  with 
greatest  success.  If  you  have  not  yet 
sown  seeds  of  perennials  it  is  not  too  late 
to  do  so.  A  frame  shaded  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  or  a  partially  shaded  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  open  will  prove  the  best  situa¬ 
tion.  Pansy  seed  should  be  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  August  in  order  to  procure 
good  strong  plants  before  t he  onset  of 
Winter.  The  fine  Winter-flowering 
strains  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  removal  of  faded  blooms  will 
greatly  prolong  the  blooming  season  as 
well  as  enhance  the  appearance  of  the 
flower  garden.  The  production  of  bloom 
is  a  far  less  exhausting  process  than  seed 
production.  The  present  is  an  excellent 
lime  to  make  notes  or  improvements 
which  may  be  carried  out  next  season. 
Memory  is  notoriously  fallible  and  next 
Spring  and  Summer  notes  committed  to 
writing  will  be  found  of  the  utmost 
value.  Every  good  gardener  should  keep 
a  note-book  for  future  reference. 


Continue  to  spray  or  use  Massey  dust 
to  combat  attack  from  the  black  spot 
fungus  of  roses.  Delphiniums,  Dahlias 
and  other  subjects  should  also  be  peri¬ 
odically  sprayed  as  a  precautionary 
measure. 

No  further  time  should  be  lost  in  plac¬ 
ing  orders  for  bulbs  of  the  Madonna  lilies 
and  Autumn  flowering  Crocuses,  and 
these  should  be  planted  immediately  upon 
arrival,  not  forgetting  that  the  Madonna 
lily  (or  Lilium  eandidum  as  it  is  known 
botanically)  is  one  of  the  few  lilies  which 
must  be  planted  shallow — the  nose  of  the 
bulb  but  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
Narcissi  and  daffodils  should  also  be 
planted  as  early  as  possible.  If  not  al¬ 
ready  attended  to  the  order  for  all  Spring- 
flowering  bulbs,  as  hyacinths,  tulips, 
Narcissi.  Crocuses,  etc.,  should  be  placed 
immediately,  and  do  not  omit  the  lesser 
known  “small  bulbs,"  so  charming  for 
rock  gardens  or  for  naturalizing  about 
the  base  of  shrubbery — Chionodoxas,  Scil- 
las,  Muscari,  snowdrops,  to  mention  a 
few,  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  make 
preparations  for  the  renovation  of  old  or 
the  planting  of  new  lawns.  September  is 
ideal  for  carrying  out  this  work.  Only 
the  best  quality  seed  should  be  used,  and 
this  must  be  obtained  from  a  seed  house 
of  repute — inferior  grades  bring  naught 
but  dissatisfaction.  It  is  usually  the 
best  plan  to  describe  to  the  seedsman  the 
position  and  type  of  soil  and  leave  the 
selection  of  the  exact  mixture  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  grasses  to  him. 

Chrysanthemums  under  glass  should 
now  be  growing  freely ;  a  little  light  feed¬ 
ing  will  prove  helpful  when  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots.  Keep  the  soil  stirred 
about  carnations  and  spray  with  clear 
water  on  all  bright  days.  All  bench  stuff 
should  be  kept  moving  and  regular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  routine  cultural  opera¬ 
tions  is  a  prime  necessity.  Bulbs  of 
Freesias,  Paper  White  Narcissi,  Roman 
hyacinths  and  such  subjects  required  for 
early  forcings  must  be  planted  as  soon 
as  they  are  obtainable. 

From  seed  sown  now  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas  will  make  fine  plants  for  Spring 
flowering. 

Feeding  of  all  plants  which  are  pot- 
bound  should  receive  regular  attention. 
Dilute  liquid  manure,  varied  with  weak 
soot-water  and  an  occasional  application 
of  one  of  the  reliable  proprietary  ferti¬ 
lizers  gives  excellent  results  with  all 
plants  requiring  this  encouragement. 

Soon  the  flower  show  season  will  be 
with  us.  Every  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  support  these  worthy  exhibitions. 
If  you  have  a  garden  show  something,  if 
only  a  single  vase  of  flowers.  If  you 
cannot  manage  this  at  least  visit  the  show, 
for  even  the  smallest  event  of  this  kind 
can  teach  something  to  the  most  skilled, 
and  we  must  remember  that  our  big 
shows  started  in  a  small  way;  therefore 
patronize  the  flower  shows. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


Fruit  Notes  from 
Pennsylvania 

Since  May  31.  1930.  preliminary  check¬ 
ups  on  apple  scab,  mostly  leaf  infections, 
have  been  made  in  14  counties  of  this 
State.  In  general,  the  extension  patho¬ 
logists  state  that  very  satisfactory  con¬ 
trol  of  apple  scab  has  been  secured  ex¬ 
cept  where  liquid  lime-sulphur  has  been 
poorly  applied  and  occasionally  where  cer¬ 
tain  commercial  liquid  sprays  have  been 
used.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
wherever  any  amount  of  scab  infections 
have  been  found,  some  fungicide  other 
than  liquid  lime-sulphur  has  been  used. 
A  summary  of  the  results  of  leaf  infection 
to  date  is  as  follows : 

Type  Average  Percent  of  Infection 


of  Spraying 

On  Leaves 

Oil  Fruit 

Good  spraying . 

.  .  .33 

Poor  spraying . 

Combinations  of 

.  .10.20 

liquids  and  dusts. 

.  .33.70 

26 

Unsprayed  orchards 

. . .  05.40 

77 

Strawberry  variety  tests  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  shown  again  that  Howard  17 
is  still  the  leading  variety  for  most  of 
the  State.  Aberdeen  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  popularity,  chiefly  because  How¬ 
ard  17  is  too  often  a  scanty  plant  maker, 
while  the  former  makes  plants  with  great 
abundance.  William  Belt  and  several 
new  varieties  are  favorites  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities.  One  old  variety  has  done  excep¬ 
tionally  well  at  the  college ;  it  is  Etters- 
burg  No.  80.  This  variety  is  the  latest 
fruiting  of  the  30-odd  sorts  tried  there, 
and  possesses  a  marked  ability  to  make 
plants  in  extremely  dry  weather.  The 
fruits  are  excellent  in  quality  and  are 
produced  in  abundance.  As  was  noted 
in  a  New  York  Geneva  bulletin  in  1915, 
Ettersburg  80  is  very  susceptible  to  leaf 
spot,  much  more  so  than  standard  sorts, 
except  possibly  William  Belt.  Several 
growers  are  intending  to  try  Ettersburg 
80  in  1931. 

Attempts  to  obtain  grower  comment  on 
the  new  United  States  Standard  Apple 
Grades  have  not  been  filled  with  much 
success  so  far;  apparently  the  users  of 
these  grades  are  waiting  to  see  how  they 
will  work  out  under  their  own  conditions 
before  reporting.  One  West  Virginia 
comment  coming  from  one  of  the  larger 
users  as  given  in  the  Mountaineer  Fruit 
Growers’  Monthly  of  the  West  Virginia 
Horticultural  Society,  states  that  the 
new  U.  S.  No.  1  Early  grades  are  all 
right,  but  that  the  U.  S.  Utility  is  too 
difficult  in  that  it  calls  for  fruit  “care¬ 
fully  hand  picked”  only.  This  excludes 
the  packing  of  drops  in  this  grade  which 
was  permitted  in  the  “Unclassified” 
grade, — which  was  used  far  too  much  to 


suit  many  officials.  Drops  are  always  a 
problem  and  seem  to  cause  vigorous  de¬ 
bates  when  they  are  mentioned  before 
any  grading  meeting.  Some  claim  a  drop 
is  often  a  good  apple  fit  to  associate  with 
the  better  grades  when  they  are  not  in¬ 
jured  markedly;  others  hold  that  a  drop 
at  its  best  is  but  a  cider  apple,  with  all 
sorts  of  in-between  opinions  being  avail¬ 
able  and  offered  freely.  It  all  depends. 
Grades  that  suit  everybody  never  have 
been  and  never  will  be  devised,  even  if 
those  entrusted  with  drawing  them  up 
are  endowed  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Just  as  these  notes  are  being  written, 
a  violent  electrical  storm  is  passing  over¬ 
head.  bringing  with  it  a  high  wind  and 
plenty  of  large  hailstones.  If  these 
reached  the  orchard,  just  a  mile  to  the 
northeast,  in  such  numbers  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  here,  the  hail  insurance  will  have 
some  more  protecting  to  do.  The  storm 
several  weeks  ago  left  its  trail,  although 
not  quite  as  severely  as  at  first  thought ; 
tomorrow  will  call  for  another  inspec¬ 
tion  to  see  if  the  latest  has  inflicted  any 
damage. 

The  effect  of  the  motor  truck  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  marketing  area  for  any  given 
city  is  much  greater  than  imagined.  A 
recent  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  says  that  the 
areas  from  which  produce  is  trucked  have 
been  steadily  extended  until  today  ber¬ 
ries  are  brought  GOO  miles  by  motor  truck 
to  New  York  from  North  Carolina  in  24 
hours.  As  far  as  our  own  little  town  is 
concerned,  berries  from  six  miles  away 
have  been  crowded  off  the  market  by 
berries  from  00  miles  away.  This  has 
happened  both  in  the  case  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  The  hope  of  the  nearby  grower 
rests  more  and  more  'on  producing  a 
larger  yield  per  acre  of  a  quality  product 
and  in  winning  and  holding  his  own  cus¬ 
tomers  for  every  year. 

F.  A.  Motz,  fruit  specialist  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  written  a 
report  of  his  observations  in  Europe  en¬ 
titled  “Notes  on  the  Apple  Industries  of 
Some  of,  the  Important  Apple  Producing 
Countries.”  While  this  has  been  referred 
to  before,  it  is  being  mentioned  again  be¬ 
cause  the  full  report  is  such  interesting- 
reading.  Europe  can  equal  our  best  or¬ 
chards  in  a  few  cases,  it  seems,  and  can 
duplicate  our  worst  attempts  with  ease. 
Excerpts  from  Mr.  Motz’s  report  will  be 
given  as  space  permits.  r.  ii.  sudds. 
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The  Joshua  Tree 

What  is  the  strange-looking  tree  called 
the  Joshua  tree,  seen  in  the  Arizona  and 
California  desert?  c.  M. 

Connecticut. 

Botanically  the  Joshua  tree  is  Clis- 
toyucca  arborescens.  Formerly  it  was 
called  Yucca,  but  owing  to  some  struc¬ 
tural  differences  it  was  given  a  separate 
family.  Its  thick,  contorted  branches  ter¬ 
minating  in  tufts  of  leaves  give  it  a  very 
strange  appearance.  It  is  most  common 
on  high  desert  plateaus,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  California  desert  it  may  al¬ 
most  be  said  to  form  regular  forests.  It 
is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  reputed  to  be 
longer  lived  than  any  other  desert  plant. 
There  is  little  authentic  information  avail¬ 
able,  but  according  to  various  authorities 
the  life  of  a  Joshua  tree  may  extend  from 
500  to  2,000  years.  The  body  of  the 
Joshua  tree  is  made  up  of  thin  layers  of 
a  coarsely  interlaced  and  almost  inde¬ 
structible  fiber.  Experiments  have  sIioavii 
that  a  high-grade  paper  can  be  made  from 
this  fiber. 


urpees 

BULB 
BOOK 

Tulips,  Hyacinths* 
Crocus,  Daffodils,  Pe¬ 
onies,  Iris  — read  all 
about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Bulb  Book,  Choose  now 
the  bulbs  for  planting 
in  the  fall  to  grace  your 
garden  with  a  gay  dis¬ 
play  of  blooms  from 
early  spring  until  late 
in  the  fall.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  of 
Burpee’s  Bulb  Book 
f  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

883  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67 . 64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 


Certified 

Wheat  and  Rye 

High-yielding  experiment  station 
bred  varieties,  recommended  for 
Eastern  States.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfully 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

OA  .  Wrc  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 

oO-horse  gasoline  engine  power. _  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 
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“Store”  strawberries  are  90%  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  usual  varieties  grown  for  mar- 
ket,  produce  fruit  of  inferior  quality.  Every 
*  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  plant  we  offer  will  produce,  with  a  minimum  of  worry 
and  work,  fruit  of  luscious  quality  and  of  very  large  size. 

Write  For  Our  FREE  24-Page  Strawberry  Catalog 

Ordinary  “runner”  plants  cannot  be  satisfactorily  transplanted  at  this  season.  Our  “Summer 
to  Fall”  Pot-grown  plants  save  a  year,  so  that  you  pick  Strawberries  next  June.  All  well 
rooted,  healthy  and  thrifty — will  produce  immense  crops.  Ready  to  plant — each  plant  carrying 
its  own  fat  soil-ball,  just  as  we  remove  it  from  the  pot.  The  popularity  of  this  method  is 
proven  by  our  500,000  sales  yearly.  Order  now  as  plants  should  be  in  the  soil  by  September 
15th  to  25th.  Decide  NOW  to  pick  your  own. 

Write  for  our  Catalog,  and  make  your  own  selection  from  the  splendid 
varieties  described  and  pictured  therein. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY  Box  35  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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Plenty  of  Cantaloupes 

Although  the  main  supply  of  canta¬ 
loupes  so  far  this  season  has  come  from 
the  Far  West,  there  was  heavy  planting 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  and  under 
present  rather  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  sizeable  shipments  by  train  and 
motor  truck  may  be  expected  from  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  About  the  only 
producing  ^section  which  shows  lighter 
acreage  is  the  row  of  States  from  New 
Jersey  west,  to  Colorado,  where  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  five  per  cent  occurred  in  the 
acreage  planted,  as  compared  with  last 
season.  The  changes  were  mainly  western. 
New  Jersey  itself  planted  the  same 
number  of  acres  as  a  year  ago,  and 
Maryland  and  Delaware  have  increased 
their  cantaloupe  area  by  a  few  hundred 
acres.  _  , 

The  three  States,  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  are  very  important 
sources  of  eastern  cantaloupes  in  July 
and  August.  They  ship  heavily  to  the 
great  eastern  cities.  At  last  accounts, 
the  crop  was  doing  well  in  all  three 
States.  It  is  hoped  the  output  will  exceed 
the  rather  unsatisfactory  crop  of  last 
year,  when  blight  and  dry  weather  cut 
down  the  yield  severely.  Dry  weather 
this  year  delayed  the  plants  during  the 
early  part  of  this  season,  but  on  the 
whole  was  less  serious  than  a  year  ago. 
Blight  caused  much  of  the  disappointment 
last  year  by  reducing  yield  and  affecting 
the  quality.  It  turned  out  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  farms  were  able  to  produce 
sweet,  mature,  well-ripened  melons  be¬ 
cause  the  vines  were  weakened  by  disease. 

This  year  the  practice  of  thorough  and 
repeated  spraying  has  been  gaining  head¬ 
way.  Among  the  numerous  small  growers 
who  formerly  did  not  have  the  equipment 
or  the  confidence  to  attend  to  the  work, 
successful  spraying  seems  to  depend  upon 
applying  the  liquid  or  dust  preparation 
containing  Bordeaux  mixture  just,  before 
the  vines  begin  to  run  and  repeating  the 
application  every  week  or  10  days  until 
the  end  of  the  harvest  season.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  important  to  include  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  and  to  apply  the  mix¬ 
ture  liberally.  They  use  from  350  to  400 
gallons  to  an  acre.  The  spraying  seems 
to  keep  the  vines  green  two  or  three 
weeks  longer  and  increases  the  yield  10 
to  15  per  cent,  with  much  better  market 
Quality  of  the  product.  . 

The  Eastern  Shore  district  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  might  be  expected  at  least 
to  equal  the  2.000  earlot  movement  of 
last  season,  which  included  the  canta¬ 
loupes  shipped  by  motor  truck.  Usually 
about  half  the  melons  shipped  are  by 
truck,  mainly  to  New  York  and  1  hila- 
delphia  and  to  small  cities  in  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  ihe  rail 
■shipments  go  all  over  the  Northeast, 
especially  to  points  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  varieties  of  cantaloupes  grown  m 
the  Eastern  Shore  district  are  mainly 
the  red  fleshed  Hale,  and  various  varie¬ 
ties  with  pinkish  colored  flesh.  I  lie 
illustration  shows  the  thrifty  appearance 
of  well-sprayed  vines  at  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest  season  on  one  of  the  largest 
cantaloupe  farms  near  llurlock,  Main¬ 
land  on  the  Eastern  Shore  district.  East 
year  some  of  the  best  melons  were 
shipped  out  of  llurlock,  East  Now 
Market.  Rhodesdale  and  Federalsburg, 
Maryland,  also  from  Laurel,  Seaford  and 
Del  mar  in  Delaware.  Several  large 
growers  in  these  districts  sprayed  and 
dusted  their  fields  vigorously  and  expect 
to  keep  the  vines  healthy  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  harvest  period.  . 

The  cantaloupes  are  packed  in  many 
kinds  of  crates,  and  here  is  one  of  the 
features  in  competition  with  far  western 
cantaloupes.  Muck  of  the  crop  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  in  New  Jersey  is 
grown  on  small  farms  and  .not  enough 
melons  can  be  picked  at  one  time  to  favor 
the  best  and  most  uniform  grading. 
Different  qualities,  sizes,  and  degrees  of 
ripeness  appear  in  the  same  crate  or  ciates 
of  differing  sizes  may  be  used  to  suit  the 
run  of  the  crop  and  to  permit  packing 
a  set  number  of  cantaloupes  in  each 
crate.  This  means  possibly  40  or  oO 
crates  of  different  sizes  or  shapes,  com¬ 
pared  with  two  classes  and  six  sizes  of 
western  crates.  So  many  sizes  of  crates 
make  poor  packing,  hard  loading,  and 
difficult  selling,  because  the  buyer  cannot 
reckon  closely  when  using  mixed  and 
varying  packs. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  The  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  Aug.  13  adopted  its 
budget  of  $175,628,197  for  the  school 
system  for  1931.  The  figure  is  nearly 
$6,000,000  in  excess  of  the  1930  budget. 
In  addition  the  budget  includes  an  item 
of  $39,000,000  for  corporate  stock  for  a 
school  building  program.  . 

Capt.  Frank  M.  Hawks  made  a  new 
record  in  crossing  the  continent  Aug.  13, 
having  flown  from  Grant  C  entral  Air 
Terminal,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  Curtiss 
Field.  Long  Island,  in  12  hours,  25 
minutes  and  three  seconds.  This  record 
sets  a  new  transcontinental  record  two 
hours  20  minutes  and  29  seconds  lower 
than  that  established  by  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  last  Easter. 

A  fire,  said  by  Wayne  Crow,  deputy 
sheriff,  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin, 
destroyed  a  60-foot  tipple  at  the  No.  3 
mine  of  the  Providence  Coal  Company 
Providence,  Ky„  Aug.  14,  with  loss  esti¬ 


mated  at  $50,000.  It  was  the  highest 
property  damage  resulting  since  disorders 
began  in  Webster  County  July  1,  when 
mines  reopened  after  a  three  months 
shutdown. 

Federal  and  State  warrants  charging 
conspiracy  to  destroy  non-union  mine 
property  were  sworn  out  Aug.  14  at 
Murpliysboro,  Ill.,  against  Paul  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  James  Malone,  aviators,  and 
others  in  connection  with  the  aerial 
bombing  at  Providence,  Ky.,  Aug.  11. 
The  federal  warrants  charge  violation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  giving  the  Department 
of  Commerce  authority  to  regulate  air 
traffic. 

Three  men  were  killed  an  a  fourth 
badly  injured  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug. 
16  when  struck  by  lightning.  The  dead 
are  Fred  Dibble,  51  years  old;  George 
Nolan,  42,  and  Alfred  Seam,  50,  all  of 
Poquonock.  Philip  Wolf  was  injured. 
The  men  were  employed  on  Harry  C. 
Griswold’s  tobacco  plantation  and  took 
refuge  from  the  storm  in  a  tobacco  shed, 
which  was  struck  by  lightning.  There 
were  10  persons  in  the  shed,  all  of  whom 
felt  the  shock. 

A  concerted  move  of  dealers  in  loose 
milk  to  advance  prices,  with  retailers 
terrorized  into  acceptance,  and  an  or¬ 
ganized  attack  of  jobbers  on  the  Utah 
Poultry  Producers’  Association,  follow¬ 
ing  its  reduction  of  egg  prices  five  cents 
a  dozen  in  direct  dealing  with  New  York 
grocers,  were  described  Aug.  18  by 
witnesses  before  two  hearings  at  the 
State  Attorney  General’s  office,  New 
York  City,  in  the  investigation  of  alleged 
conspiracies  to  pi’ofiteer  in  foodstuffs  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  drought.  Twelve 
retail  milk  dealers  told  Charles  C. 
Johnson,  referee  in'  a  resumption  of  the 
hearings  which  resulted  in  the  indictment 


draw  fresh  air  through  six  ventilating 
ports. 

Four  persons,  including  a  baby,  were 
drowned  when  a  ferry,  plying  the 
Connecticut  River  from  East  Putney,  Vt., 
to  Westmoreland,  upset  and  sank  in  mid¬ 
stream  Aug.  18.  There  were  two  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  board.  Those  drowned  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Austin,  a  young 
couple,  and  their  one-year-old  baby,  and 
William  Clark,  aged  60,  all  of  Putney, 
Yt.  The  Austin  family  was  trapped  in 
their  automobile  as  it  slipped  off  the 
careening  ferry.  Clark  was  a  foot  passen¬ 
ger.  Thomas  Carpenter,  another  foot 
passenger,  and  Harry  Pierce,  driver  of 
the  other  car.  swam  ashore.  The  ferry, 
of  an  old-fashioned  type  propelled  by  a 
cable  which  was  pulled  by  hand  from  the 
deck  showed  a  decided  list  as  it  left  the 
East  Putney  shore,  due  to  both  auto¬ 
mobiles  being  on  one  side. 

Four  firemen  eollasped  from  poisonous 
nitric  acid  fumes  and  a  fifth  was  cut  by 
falling  debris  in  a  $50,000  fire  Aug.  19 
which  swept  the  four  upper  floors  of  the 
six-story  factory  of  the  Reieh-Ash  Cor¬ 
poration,  cosmetics  and  novelties,  at  79 
Chambers  Street,  New  Y"ork  City.  Most 
of  the  150  employees — 100  of  them  young 
women — thought  that  the  factory  fire  gong 
signaled  merely  a  surprise  fire  drill  and 
hurried  calmly  and  efficiently  to  the  street 
where  a  burst  of  flames  from  the  fourth 
floor,  clouds  of  smoke  and  arriving 
apparatus  told  them  of  the  real  danger. 
The  crippled  manager  of  the  cosmetic 
department  on  the  sixth  floor,  William 
G.  Ritti,  of  992  Decatur  Street  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  moving  on  crutches,  himself  led 
21  girls  to  safety  over  the  smoking  roof 
as  rehearsed  in  the  regular  fire  drills. 

At  Hamilton,  Out.,  Aug.  19  two  hold¬ 
up  men  were  sentenced  21  hours  after 


Cantaloupes  Near  HurlocJc ,  Md.,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 


a  year  ago  of  Larry  Fay  and  140  other 
dealers  of  the  old  New  York  milk  chain, 
of  the  reorganization  of  a  combine. 
Figures  prominent  in  the  old  ring  are 
again  on  the  scene,  they  indicated,  and 
racketeering  methods  are  being  pursued 
with  violence  threatened  as  retailers  now 
pay  $4.40  for  a  40-quart  can  of  milk — a 
price  not  equaled  before  at  this  season. 

Harold  G.  Hoffman,  New  Jersey  State 
Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner,  has  written 
to  Police  Recorder  Alfred  Modarelli,  of 
Union  City,  N.  J.,  demanding,  that 
motorists  fined  for  driving  while  intoxi¬ 
cated  be  forced  to  pay  in  cash,  instead 
of  by  weekly  installments.  The  maximum 
fine  for  such  a  violation  is  $200.  Mr. 
Hoffman,  mentioning  a  specific  case, 
asked  that  immediate  payment  of  a  fine 
be  made  by  a  woman,  who,  since  her 
conviction  two  months  ago,  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  $5  a  week.  She  was  ordered  either  to 
pay  the  fine  or  go  to  jail  for  30  days. 

Two  students  of  the  advanced  flying 
.school  at  Kelley  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
were  killed  during  attack  maneuvers  near 
A’ on  Ormy  Aug.  18.  They  were  Donald 
DeWitt  Campbell,  28,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Campbell  of  Anadarko,  Okla.. 
and  Cadet  Robert  Lee  Scott.  23,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Scott  of  Bethany, 
Ill.  Each  of  these  flyers  was  piloting  an 
A-3  attack  ship  in  a  nine-ship  formation. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  IS,  held 
that  interstate  transportation  of  a  stolen 
airplane  constitutes  violation  of  the  Dyer 
act,  hitherto  applied  only  to  automobile 
thefts.  Federal  officials  said  this  was  the 
first  time  such  construction  had  been 
placed  on  the  Dyer  act  by  the  court.  The 
opinion  was  written  by  Judge  Orie  L. 
Phillips  of  New  Mexico  and  concurred  in 
by  Judge  George  T.  McDermott  of 
Kansas,  Judge  John  H.  Cotterall  of 
Oklahoma  dissented.  The  decision  upheld 
the  Western  Oklahoma  Federal  District 
Court  in  the  case  of  William  M.  McBoyle, 
sentenced  to  three  years’  imprisonment 
and  fined  $2,000. 

Chemical  reaction  between  fresh  paint 
and  the  sides  of  the  hold  of  the  British 
tanker  Tascalusa  at  San  Pedro.  Calif., 
Aug.  IS,  caused  gas  fumes  that  killed 
two  workmen  and  affected  13  others. 
Three,  dragged  unconscious  from  the 
hold,  and  10  others  were  taken  to  a 
hospital.  The  Tascalusa  was  docked  at 
the  Bethlehem  shipyards  for  interior 
cleaning  and  painting.  The  foreman  of 
the  painting  crew  said  the  paint  used  was 
of  a  kind  commonly  employed  for  ships’ 
tanks.  Blower  fans  were  operating  to 


they  committed  the  crime.  They  robbed  a 
bank  of  $3,000,  and  were  sentenced  to 
eight  years  in  jail  and  30  lashes  each. 
At  Toronto  another  hold-up  man  received 
a  sentence  of  three  years  and  a  flogging, 
this  being  imposed  where  *the  robber  uses 
a  deadly  weapon. 

Howard  M.  Henderson,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Peter  Henderson  Seed  Company 
of  New  York  City,  was  fatally  injured 
and  R.  T.  Cremer  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
realty  operator,  suffered  a  fracture  of  an 
arm  '  when  their  car  overturned  near 
Hollister,  Calif.,  Aug.  19.  They  had  been 
in  the  Northwest  several  weeks  on  a 
fishing  trip  and  were  returning  to  San 
Diego.  Mr.  Cremer  was  at  the  wheel 
when  the  accident  occurred.  They  were 
brought  to  the  hospital  at  Hollister,  where 
Mr.  Henderson  died  within  a  few  hours. 
His  age  was  39.  Mr.  Henderson,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  had  been  spending 
the  Summer  at  San  Diego. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Total  value  of  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  for  June 
was  $295,096,993  as  compared  with  $393,- 
186.217  for  June  last  year,  according  to 
figures  made  public  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Total  value  of  imports  was 
$250,087,808  as  compared  with  $353,403,- 
279.  Thus  exports  declined  $9S,089,224 
and  imports  $103,315,471,  imports  lead¬ 
ing  the  decline  not  only  in  totals  but  to 
a  much  greater  extent  proportionately. 
For  the  six  months  ended  with  June  total 
exports  were  $2,075,937,908  as  compared 
with  $2,623,087,185  during  the  same 
period  of  1929,  a  decline  of  $547,149,277. 
Total  imports  were  $1,735,729,798  as 
compared  with  $2,286,375,096,  a  decline 
of  $550,645,298.  For  the  half  year, 
therefore,  as  well  as  for  July  only,.  the 
country’s  export  trade  held  up  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  the  import,  and  thereby 
increased  the  favorable  balance. 

The  next  important  feature  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  government  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  hot  weather  and  drought  in 
a  dozen  or  more  States  will  be  a  meeting 
in  Washington  of  bankers  from  the  States 
whose  Governors  were  represented  at  the 
recent  conference  with  President  Hoover. 
President  Hoover  announced  that  as  soon 
as  the  Governors  had  named  the  com¬ 
mittees  which  were  planned  at  the  recent 
conferences  he  expected  to  call  the  banker 
members  of  those  committees  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  consultation.  The  proposed  con¬ 
ference  with  the  bankers  is  expected  to 
take  up  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  fi¬ 
nancial  problem  connected  with  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  drought  situation.  It.  is  rea¬ 
lized  that  it  is  a  serious  problem  and  the 
most  difficult  phase  of  the  attempt  to 
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give  relief  to  the  farmers  in  the  stricken 
areas. 

A  series  of  conferences  which  Hanford 
MacNider,  the  new  American  Minister  to 
Canada,  is  to  have  with  President  Hoover 
and  State  Department  officials  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  departure  for  Ottawa,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  soon  in  an  attempt  by 
the  United  States  to  renew  diplomatic 
negotiations  looking  to  early  completion 
of  an  agreement  for  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway.  With  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  preliminary  technical  arrange¬ 
ments  between  American  and  Canadian 
engineers  in  1926,  the  State  Department 
sent  a  formal  note  to  the  Dominion  gov¬ 
ernment  announcing  its  readiness  to  ap¬ 
point  an  official  commission  to  draw  up  a 
treaty  authorizing  the  waterway  and  in¬ 
viting  Canada  to  appoint  a  similar  com¬ 
mission  for  that  purpose.  Due  to  strenu¬ 
ous  protests  from  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
which  foresaw  the  loss  of  rich  cargoes 
with  the  completion  of  a  deep  waterway 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Great 
Lakes  ports,  the  Dominion  government 
found  itself  unable  to  accept  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Instead,  Canada  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  State  Department’s  com¬ 
munication  and  added  that  it  -would  re¬ 
quire  more  time  for  consideration. 

Expressing  the  view  that  Bernt  Balch- 
en,  pilot  of  Rear  Admiral  Byrd’s  plane 
over  the  South  Pole,  is  “admissible  for 
citizenship,”  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis 
Aug.  19  instructed  the  department  to  as¬ 
sist  the  flyer  in  filing  his  petition  with 
the  courts.  Balchen  will  have  the  full 
support  of  the  government  in  realizing 
his  desire  to  become  an  American  citizen 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  born  in 
Norway.  Balchen  was  disappointed  to 
learn  after  his  return  from  the  Antarctic 
that  his  two  years’  absence  there  had 
been  construed  by  Federal  officials  as 
breaking  the  five  years’  continuous  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country  necessary  before  get¬ 
ting  final  papers.  He  took  out  his  first 
papers  in  1927,  and  hoped  to  get  the  final 
ones  in  1931,  but  was  told  he  must  now 
wait  two  more  years  at  least. 

President  Hoover  Aug.  19  named  Secre¬ 
tary  Ilyde  to  head  the  national  commit¬ 
tee  which  will  undertake  to  co-ordinate 
Federal  and  State  activities  in  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  sections  of  the  country  affected 
by  the  drought  and  administer  such  re¬ 
lief  as  may  be  needed  on  the  approach 
of  Winter.  Secretary  Hyde  announced 
immediately  that  he  would  soon  call  a 
meeting  of  his  committee  to  plan  its  work. 
This  work  will  not  begin,  however,  until 
the  various  State  organizations  have  been 
perfected.  Others  named  on  the  national 
committee  were  Chairman  Legge  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  Chairman  Bestor 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Gover¬ 
nor  Roy  A.  Young  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  John  Barton  Payne,  Chairman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross ;  Richard  II. 
Aishton,  Chairman  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association  ;  Ogden  L.  Mills.  Under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Henry  M. 
Robinson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  In 
announcing  the  committee  and  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  drought  situation,  President 
Hoover  said  that  “continuing  reports  con¬ 
firm  the  severity  of  the  situation  and  the 
inevitability  of  distress  over  the  Winter 
in  the  acutely  affected  counties,”  which 
lie  said,  numbered  something  over  300. 


A  Pennsylvania  Ice  Mine 

In  a  former  issue  of  The  R.  N.-YT., 
there  appeared  an  article  on  the  “Breath¬ 
ing  Well”  in  which  I  was  very  much 
interested.  I  wondered  how  many  of 
your  readers  had  heard  of  the  Couders- 
port  ice  mine,  located  about  four  miles 
east  of  Coiulersport,  Pa.,  on  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Highway,  Route  No.  6? 

Like  the  breathing  well,  there  seems 
to  be  no  explanation  of  this  wonderful 
freak  of  nature,  where  ice  forms  in 
quantities  during  the  hot  months  of 
Summer,  only  to  disappear  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather,  and  during  the 
Winter  no  ice  appears. 

While  prospecting  for  mineral  wealth 
on  the  side  of  Ice  Mountain,  about  the 
year  1S94,  prospectors  sunk  a  shaft,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  silver  not  far  beneath  the 
■surface.  At  a  depth  of  only  about  nine 
feet  a  small  opening  was  struck  from 
which  a  very  strong  draft  of  cold  air 
was  issuing.  At  a  depth  of  15  feet  was 
found  what  appeared  to  be  a  petrified 
hemlock  log.  Other  openings  were  en¬ 
countered  from  which  cold  air  came,  but 
no  silver  was  found.  It  developed  as  time 
went  on  that  ice  was  forming  in  this 
shaft  every  Summer,  and  for  several 
years  it  was  not  unusual  for  those 
living  in  the  vicinity  to  depend  on  the 
mine  for  supplying  ice  for  their  needs 
during  the  period  when  it  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage. 

Then  scientists  became  interested,  and 
many  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
unusual  phenomenon  were  advanced,  yet 
today  the  cause  is  still  a  puzzle.  A 
beautiful  little  fern,  much  like  the 
maidenhair,  yet  more  delicate  looking, 
grows  on  the  hillside  near  the  mine.  The 
moss  and  fern  growth  is  very  heavy  and 
luxurious  in  the  locality.  At  times  ice 
is  found  just  underneath  the  heavy  moss. 
Many  a  farmer  visiting  this  mine  has 
wished  that  it  was  located  on  his  farm, 
where  it  would  prove  invaluable  as  a 
cooling  plant- — a  natural  refrigerator. 

Pennsylvania  g.  a.  8. 


Motorists  in  India  are  urging  head¬ 
lights  and  tail-lights  for  elephants,  which 
are  the  kind  of  pedestrians  they  can’t 
bump  off. — Weston  Leader. 
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Missouri  Notes 

There  is  only  one  subject  now  on  the 
tongues  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West — the  drought.  Creeping  upon  us  by 
imperceptible  degrees  in  the  Spring,  it 
gradually  increased  its  intensity  until  its 
presence  became  generally  recognized  by 


Deer  Injury  to  a  Young  Apple  Tree  in  a 
Pennsylvania  Orchard  Done  in  June, 
1930.  Photographed  in  early  July,  1930. 

Fig.  510 

every  producer  from  the  soil.  Day  fol¬ 
lowed  day  and  week  followed  week,  and 
still  the  heavens  refused  to  open  and  give 
us  back  some  of  the  precious  moisture 
that  wind  and  sun  had  been  abstracting 
for  so  long.  Then  heat  joined  forces  with 
drought,  and  we  began  to  hear  records 
of  high  temperatures  that  had  not  been 
equaled  for  many  years,  in  some  cases 
never  equaled.  Furnace-like  winds  blew 
over  the  land,  carrying  no  refreshment 
in  their  stifling  breath,  wilting  the  leaves 
and  curling  the  blades  of  corn.  One 
wondered  how  vegetation  could  preserve 
life.  Some  forms  did  succumb,  and  others 
will  succumb,  for  at  this  first  of  August 
the  drought  is  still  in  full  sway.  Oc¬ 
casionally  there  will  be  cloudy  periods 
with  sporadic  showers  of  brief  benefit. 
All  the  usual  promises  of  rain  will  be 
there,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  voice 
bidding  them  give  drink  to  the  earth, 
the  clouds  will  finally  disperse  without 
granting  us  a  blessing.  It  is  curious 
and  instructive  to  observe  the  marked 
individuality  of  plants ;  how  Nature  has 
made  soige  so  much  more  resistant  to 
heat  and  drought  than  others.  The 
well-known  Euphorbia  variegata  (snow- 
on-fch e-mountain-),  with  tender  succulent¬ 
looking  leaves  grows  serenely  up  along¬ 
side  a  neighbor  plant  or  shrub  that  seems 
in  the  last  throes  of  a  despairing  life. 
That  wonderful  flower,  the  Petunia, 
carries  its  arms  full  of  flowers  that  look 
unwinking  at  the  sun  in  his  fiercest 
moods.  Nothing  can  daunt  it,  nor  does 
it  even  ask  the  aid  of  a  hoe  for  a  dust 
mulch.  A  close  second  to  the  Petunia  is 
the  Verbena.  The  Tritoma  still  flaunts 
an  occasional  torch.  Eupatorium  coeles- 
tinum  (hardy  Ageratum)  preserves  a 
fresh  greenness  in  the  general  desolation. 
The  Delphiniums,  too,  show  considerable 
resisting  power.  The  hardy  Phlox  bloomed 
on  till  the  fight  for  life  became  too 
severe  for  more  than  mere  existence. 

The  blooming  season  of  the  late 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is  here, 
but  the  usual  great  plumes  of  flowers 
have  been  cut  down  to  mere  tufts  and  the 
whole  shrub  shows  distress  signals.  On 
the  other  hand  the  crape  myrtle  appears 
entirely  unscathed,  just  now  each  branch, 
strung  with  deep  green  leaves,  terminates 
in  big  handsome  plumes,  .some  even  huge, 
of  pink  and  purple.  In  this  latitude  the 
crape  myrtle  is  usually  killed  to  the 
ground  each  Winter  after  the  manner 
of  the  Buddleia  (butterfly  bush)  but 
grows  out  again  each  Spring  into  a  large, 
spreading  shrub  with  a  wealth  of  bloom 
that  is  exceedingly  attractive.  I  note 
that  the  Hibiscus  (Meehan’s  mallow)  is 
another  good  drought  resister.  The 
roses,  too,  have  been  rather  a  surprise. 
The  popular  pink  Radiance  continues  to 
make  buds  and  bloom  although  receiving 
no  aid  whatever.  Some  fine  specimens  of 
flowers  have  formed  during  the  intense 
heat.  I  must  not  omit  the  Zinnia  from 
the  list  of  drought  resisters.  It  too  de¬ 
serves  admission  into  the  Petunia  class 
as  a  bloomer  that  persists  in  flowering 


despite  all  obstacles.  It  is  a  wonder. 

The  Chrysanthemums  are  revealing  a 
fine  endurance.  The  plants  retain  their 
greenness  and  are  growing  slowly  in  stocky 
fashion.  The  Gladiolus  rows  are  hard 
hit.  Notwithstanding  a  dust  mulch  their 
morning  offerings  in  flowers  are  very 
scanty.  At  a  little  distance  one  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  no  flowers  at  all.  We  cut  early 
in  the  morning  before  the  heat,  and  take 
all  those  that  show  one  open  flower.  The 
spikes  are  all  short,  none  up  to  grade. 
Many  will  never  develop.  Sometimes  with 
one  flower  open  the  rest  of  the  spike  is 
seared  white  and  dry.  My  greatest  dis¬ 
appointment  is  in  the  failure  of  the  new 
varieties  that  I  have  on  trial.  The  fact 
that  their  cost  compelled  me  to  buy  small 
bulbs  reduced  chances  of  specimen  blooms 
still  further.  I  shall  have  no  report  to 
make  this  year,  and  I  am  wondering  how 
far  bulb  growth  and  multiplication  will 
be  affected.  I  am  expecting  to  lose  in 
bulbs  as  well  as  in  flowers. 

The  Dahlias  are  another  crop  that  is 
threatened,  but  the  tubers  were  planted 
late  and  the  plants  are  still  quite  small. 
Still  they  cannot  remain  stationary  with¬ 
out  injury.  A  rain  in  the  near  future 
would  save  them.  This  widespread 
drought  with  its  accompanying  shrinkage 
in  prices  is  going  to  greatly  accentuate 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  farm 
relief.  x..  k.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Deer  Injury  to  Young  Fruit 
Trees 

Figs.  510,  511,  and  512  show  Summer 
deer  injury  to  young  fruit  trees  in  a 
Pennsylvania  orchard.  The  deer  tracks 


Deer  Injury  to  a  Young  Apple  Tree  in  a 
Pennsylvania  Orchard  Done  in  June, 
1930.  Photographed  in  early  July,  1930. 

Fig.  511 

were  readily  visible  when  the  pictures 
were  taken  in  early  July  and  showed 
that  at  least  one  mature  deer  and  a 
fawn  were  concerned. 

Figs.  510  and  511  are  two-year-old 
apple  trees  planted  in  April,  1930 ;  in 
late  June,  deer  browsed  the  tender  shoots, 
clipping  most  of  them  back  severely. 
There  are  about  50  more  trees  in  the 
same  orchard  in  a  condition  similar  to 
these. 

Fig.  512  is  a  two-year-old  cherry  tree 
also  Spring  planted ;  this  tree  is  about 
200  yards  from  the  apple  trees  in  the 
pictures.  The  older  leaves  were  practically 
all  browsed,  leaving  just  a  few  scattered 
leaves  near  the  trunk.  The  tree  is  pushing 
out  new  growth.  There  are  about  25 
more  cherries  resembling  this  one  in  that 
same  orchard. 

Deer  injury  usually  produces  more 
disastrous  results  with  young  trees  than 
with  more  mature  trees,  as  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  growth  removed  is  usually  larger 
and  consequently  the  checking  effect  on 
new  growth  and  the  evil  results  to  the 
tree  shape  are  much  more  pronounced. 
When  the  tips  are  removed,  many  side 
buds  along  the  shoots  or  twigs  are 
forced  into  growth,  making  a  stunted, 
brushy  sort  of  tree  which  is  vei’y  difficult 
to  train  to  any  kind  of  reasonable  shape. 
A  tree  which  has  been  severely  browsed 
by  deer  never  seems  to  be  the  same  after¬ 
ward. 

The  particular  deer  responsible  for  the 
damage  in  the  pictures  were  very  sys¬ 
tematic;  they  seemed  to  start  mostly  at 
the  end  of  a  row  and  travel  right  along 


it,  seldom  cutting  diagonally  to  the  other 
rows. 

What  can  be  done  about  preventing 
deer  injury?  Everything  under  the  sun 
has  .been  given  a  trial  as  a  protector  or 
repellent,  but  removal  of  the  deer  is  the 
only  way  giving  real  satisfaction  and 
permanence.  This,  of  course,  is  illegal 
in  Pennsylvania  without  permission  of  the 
game  warden.  Deer  fences  have  been 
furnished  by  the  State  which  furnishes 
just  the  wire  and  leaves  the  installation, 
including  the  posts,  to  the  grower.  Any¬ 
one  who  ever  put  up  a  deer  fence  knows 
what  a  fine  job  it  is  to  stretch  the  top 
part  of  the  wire  properly  and  what  a 
task  it  is  to  dig  the  many  post  holes — 
and  then  find  posts  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  State  requires  that  good 
posts  be  used. 

Some  day  Pennsylvania  may  have  a 
compensation  law  similar  to  that  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  which,  although  it  is  not 
perfect,  does  go  a  long  way  towards 
establishing  an  equitable  system  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  deciding  and  paying  for 
damages  caused  by  the  wards  of  that 
State.  b.  H.  sudds. 

Pennsylvania. 


Feed  for  Wild  Birds 

We  have  always  managed  to  have  at 
least  as  many  wild  birds  around  our 
home  as  anyone  else.  Usually  we  have 
more  than  most  of  our  neighbors  do, 
because  we  never  disturb  them  in  any 
way,  and  for  years  have  tried  to  have 
some  attractive  food  for  them  where  they 
can  easily  get  it. 

A  few  years  ago  we  set  out  a  jasmine 
vine  at  the  corner  of  our  house  without 
any  thought  of  the  pleasure  we  were 
going  to  get  out  of  it  except  as  an  orna¬ 
ment.  .When  it  began  to  bear  fruit  and 


Deer  Injury  to  a  Young  Four  Cherry  Tree 
in  a  Pennsylvania  Orchard.  Note  feiv  old 
leaves  remaining  and  neiv  leaves  pushing 
out.  Fig.  512 

the  coral  red  berries  appeared  in  pro¬ 
fusion  the  birds  soon  found  that  these 
berries  tasted  good,  and  before  long  we 
had  varieties  of  birds  coming  after  them, 
that  we  did  not  know  lived  in  our 
country.  The  robins  found  the  berries 
first  and  seemed  very  fond  of  them.  Then 
came  some  yellow  birds,  the  males  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  with  yellow  and  black  and 
the  females  a  dusky  yellow.  In  size  they 
were  between  the  little  finch  that  is 
commonly  called  the  American  canary 
and  the  robin.  At  first  they  were  shy, 
but  they  soon  learned  that  they  were 
welcome  visitors  and  they  got  so  they 
would  perch  on  a  bush  almost  within 
reach  and  preen  themselves  as  if  no 
one  was  near.  The -berries  of  the  jasmine 
are  about  the  .sweetest  fruit  I  ever  tasted, 
and  are  full  of  seeds.  I  frequently  ate 
one  or  two  as  I  passed  the  vine. 

Elderberries  are  not  natives  of  our 
part  of  Idaho,  but  -they  grow  very  well 
when  brought  in.  As  we  were  fond  of 
them  we  planted  some  elder  bushes  and 
tended  them  carefully  in  anticipation  of 
the  elderberry  pies  we  were  going  to 
have.  Up  to  the  time  we  sold  the  place 
three  years  ago,  we  never  got  even  to 
taste  the  berries,  although  we  had  a 
good  crop  every  year.  The  birds  took 
them  just  as  soon  as  they  as  they  began 
to  turn  red. 

One  day  I  was  standing  watching  a 
dozen  robins  taking  samples  of  the  Fall 
crop  of  my  strawberries  when  a  neighbor 
came  along.  “Haven’t  you  a  gun,”  he 
asked.  “Two  of  them,”  I  replied.  “If  I 
were  you  I’d  soon  stop  those  robins  from 
eating  my  berries,”  he  said.  “If  you 
were  me  you  wouldn’t  even  scare  them 
if  they  took  every  berry  in  the  patch.”  I 
told  him,  and  I  meant  it.  We  could  look 
on  and  see  our  sweet  cherries  eaten  or 
our  berries  joyfully  devoured  by  a  gang 
of  robins,  that  were  not  at  all  afraid  of 
us,  and  like  it. 

I  am  now  building  a  new  place,  and 
one  part  of  my  plans  is  to  plant  things 


that  birds  like  to  eat.  More  than  one 
jasmine  vine  will  be  planted  this  Fall  as 
much  for  the  birds  as  for  ourselves. 
Elder  bushes^  will  stand  in  odd  corners 
and  mulberries,  bl-ack  and  white,  will 
have  a  place.  Sumac  and  mountain  ash 
are  also  bird  food  providers. 

Birds  soon  learn  to  know  where  they 
are  welcome.  Meadow  larks,  flickers  and 
several  varieties  of  the  small  gray  birds, 
that  live  in  shrubs  and  among  the  grass, 
soon  found  our  place  was  a  safe  one  to 
live  near,  and  we  got  more  pleasure  out 
of  them  than  we  could  have  bought  with 
many  times  what  they  cost  us. 

Even  the  English  sparrows  were 
allowed  to  forage  their  living  in  the 
poultry  yard.  Of  all  “God’s  little  people” 
birds  are  the  most  interesting  and  most 
cheerful.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  meadow 
larks  hunting  on  our  lawn  at  one  time, 
no  more  afraid  of  us  than  were  the 
chickens  out  in  the  poultry-yard.  We 
even  had  a  _  flock  of  quail  one  Winter 
which  slept  in  an  empty  brood  coop  and 
would  come  when  called  to  get  the  feed 
that  was  given  them  as  regularly  as  it 
was  given  to  the  chickens,  and  a  pair  of 
Ringneck  pheasants  nested  and  raised  a 
brood  just  outside  the  garden.  All 
Winter  they  came  up  for  feed,  and  the 
cock  would  often  wake  us  by  crowing 
right  under  our  bedroom  window. 

Many  varieties  of  birds  seem  naturally 
friendly  to  mankind.  Robins  prefer  to 
build  near  human  habitation,  as  do  wrens, 
which  we  do  not  have  in  Idaho,  bluebirds, 
which  are  rare  with  us.  “I’hcebe”  birds, 
chickadees  and  sparrows  build  near 
houses  from  preference  it  would  seem.  A 
little  thought  for  the  birds  in  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  which  provide  food  for 
'them  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and 
attract  birds  which  soon  become  almost 
fearless,  because  they  are  quick  to  learn 
where  they  are  welcome.  Even  wild  ducks 
learn  where  they  can  stop  in  safety.  I 
have  seen  flock  after  flock  of  them  drop 
down  in  the  pond  in  the  parks  in  western 
cities,  as  fearlessly  as  they  would  in  a 
pond  in  the  wilderness. 

.  rEhe  more  birds  we  have  the  fewer 
insect  enemies  we  will  have  to  fight,  and 
everyone  should  try  to  help  them  get  a 
living  in  the  months  when  their  natural 
food  is  scarce.  In  Winter  some  lumps 
of  suet,  liver  or  scraps  of  lean  meat,  will 
be  joyfully  eaten  by  insect  eaters,  and 
a  little  wheat  scattered  about  will  help 
out  the  varieties  that  do  not  eat  insects. 

Idaho  MILDER  PURVIS. 


Potato  Harvest 

I  find  bushel  crates  for  picking  up  and 
handling  the  crop,  are  convenient,  and  the 
crates  allow  the  potatoes  to  dry  off  in  a 
few  hours.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  stored, 
it  seldom  pays  to  sort  and  grade  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  field.  I  find  this  work  can 
be  done  far  more  quickly  at  the  house 
by  using  a  potato  grader  and  sorter.  The 
tubers  shrink  in  size  by  holding,  and  a 
potato  that  might  pass  the  market  in 
October  or  November,  might  be  too  small 
in  February  or  March  for  best  paying 
prices. 

Potatoes  left  in  the  ground  for  weeks 
after  the  vines  fade  and  fall  down  are 
likely  to  become  tough  and  strong.  I 
get  them  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  tops  turn  yellow  and 
die.  If  dug  and  put  in  the  cellar  dry, 
there  will  also  be  much  less  rot  than  if 
left  in  the  field,  and  I  escape  the  loss 
from  insects,  ground  rats  and  moles. 

I  find  that  it  pays  well  to  use  a  po¬ 
tato  digger  for  we  can  get  the  job  done 


The  Friendly  Goat 


so  much  more  quickly.  There  is  very 
little  romance  about  digging  one  acre  or 
more  with  a  hoe-fork,  and  the  quicker 
this  job  is  through  with,  the  better  I 
and  my  hired  man  will  feel. 

W.  II.  HARRISON. 

Prince  George  Co„  Va, 
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offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribei-s  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


All  report  trip  never  equalled. 

HIS  is  the  word  received  by  wire  from  one  of 
our  tourists.  Stopping  at  Minot,  N.  D.,  they 
Were  taken  in  autos  through  many  miles  of  grain 
fields.  Then  on  they  went  into  the  sage-brush  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  land  of  the  mountain  goat,  and  Glacier 
Park,  their  next  stop  for  a  day.  Some  of  the  travel¬ 
ers  took  cameras  and  will  bring  back  pictures,  but 
those  scenes  will  be  fixed  in  memory  with  clearness 
of  imagery  that  no  camera  can  show. 

* 

OUR  cover  this  week  shows  the  most  beautiful 
farm  crop  scene  of  the  year — buckwheat  in 
full  bloom.  Its  purity  of  white,  fragrance,  and  the 
hum  of  the  multitudes  of  bees  it  attracts,  make  it 
a  pleasant  crop  to  have  around  for  the  short  time  it 
stays  with  us.  This  grain  is  native  to  Siberia  and 
Manchuria.  It  is  grown  quite  widely  but  seldom 
in  large  acreages.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of 
beech  wheat,  so  called  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  grain  to  the  beechnut  in  shape.  Buckwheat  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  livestock  and  poultry  foods, 
as  well  as  furnishing  the  framework  and  filling  of  a 
multitude  of  farm  meals — good  to  eat  and  good  to 
work  on.  As  a  smother  crop  for  weedy  land,  buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  great  success.  Even  quack  is  seriously 
damaged  by  a  rank  growth  of  this  plant,  wkieh  in 
mid-July  is  so  small,  but  taking  complete  possession 
six  weeks  later,  then  breaking  into  the  sheet  of 
white  shown  in  the  picture. 

* 

DEFINITE  plan  for  poultry  improvement  is  be¬ 
ing  developed  by  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Agriculture,  providing  for  three  successive  stages 
of  breed  improvement.  Supervision  deals  with  the 
selection  of  breeders,  with  special  emphasis  on  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor,  production  qualities  and  breed  type, 
iollowed  by  careful  selection  of  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks.  Certification  provides  for  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  females,  and  the  use  of  pedigreed  males  whose 
dams  have  records  of  200  eggs  or  more.  Hatching 
eggs  and  chicks  are  rigidly  selected.  Next  comes 
record  of  performance  from  official  State  recogni¬ 
tion  of  trap-nest  records  of  200  eggs  or  more,  in  the 
case  of  pullets,  and  ISO  eggs  or  more  in  the  case 
of  old  hens.  These  records  are  made  on  the  owner’s 
premises,  in  trap-nest  pens  which  are  subject  to  un¬ 
announced  inspections  by  an  official  authorized  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  hold  of  this  improvement  idea  with 
interest,  as  they  see  just  where  their  own  work  and 
records  can  help.  No  effort  is  made  to  develop  hens 
that  will  “lay  themselves  to  death,”  but  consistent 
production,  such  as  can  be  supported  without  undue 
bodily  strain  is  the  aim. 

* 

ARYLAND  sheep  breeders  have  held  a  Summer 
ram  sale  at  Centerville  in  that  State  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Encouraged  by  the  prices  received  and 
the  interest  manifested,  they  held  one  this  year  at 
LaPlata,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  at  Centerville.  To  the  LaPlata  auction  in  June, 
they  consigned  19  rams,  12  of  which  were  Hampshire 
yearlings,  wfith  twTo  exceptions,  these  being  two 
years  old.  There  were  five  yearling  Shropshires,  a 
four-year-old  Dorset  and  a  two-year-old  Southdown. 
The  general  average  was  approximately  $33.  All 
the  buyers  resided  in  Maryland.  The  highest  price 
was  $55,  paid  for  a  Hampshire;  the  lowest  was  $15, 
paid  for  a  Shropshire.  At  the  Centerville  auction  in 
July,  38  rams  averaged  $30.72.  Of  the  21  Hamp- 
sbires,  all  were  yearlings  but  two,  these  being  three 
years  old.  All  of  the  other  rams  were  Shropshires, 
a  year  old,  with  two  exceptions,  these  being  two- 
v  ear-olds.  The  top  price  was  $00,  paid  for  a  year¬ 


ling  Hampshire,  while  the  lowrest  was  $8,  paid  for 
a  Shropshire  yearling.  One  of  the  buyers,  who  ac¬ 
quired  three  Hampshires  at  $50,  $40  and  $38,  was 
from  Maine,  and  another  outsider,  who  paid  $50  for 
a  Hampshire,  was  from  Pennsylvania.  As  is  often 
the  case  in  combination  ram  sales,  some  of  the  sheep 
realized  comparatively  low  prices  because  they  were 
not  nearly  so  well  fed  and  fitted  as  the  others.  Given 
fair  to  good  rams  to  begin  with,  a  breeder  will  usual¬ 
ly  get  a  good  price  for  the  labor  and  feed  required 
to  put  his  animals  in  good  sale  condition.  The  aver¬ 
age  prices  at  these  auctions  indicate  the  state  of 
the  purebred  ram  trade  in  Maryland.  In  other 
States,  rams  of  the  same  breeds,  ages  and  quality 
might  have  sold  for  more  or  less  money  per  head. 
Purebred  sheep  prices  the  country  over,  however,  are 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

* 

SOME  men  who  are  planning  to  make  hay  from 
cow  peas  and  field  bean  vines  that,  because  of 
drought,  have  not  podded  well,  ask  how  these  plants 
may  be  cured  for  storing.  Cow  peas  are  quite  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  for  best  results  need  frames  on  which 
they  may  be  piled  and  hung  off  the  ground,  so  that 
wind  can  get  at  them.  If  weather  is  fairly  favor¬ 
able,  they  will  get  dry  enough  to  store  after  a  time. 
In  many  barns  are  poles  or  lofts  where  partially 
dried  hay  may  be  thrown  temporarily.  These  poles 
have  saved  a  great  amount  of  hay  in  catchy  weather. 
Field  bean  vines  are  less  succulent.  If  pulled,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  they  may  be  set  up  in  small 
bunches  like  buckwheat.  When  mowed,  there  is  no 
way  but  to  get  them  up  loose  and  turn  or  ted. 

* 

SOME  of  the  essentials  in  seed  corn  selection  are 
well  emphasized  on  page  987.  Those  who  have 
the  time  and  are  growing  suitable  strains  for  their 
soil  and  conditions  are  in  position  to  improve  what 
they  have.  Some  attempt  to  grow  wrong  types  and 
would  far  better  discard  them  than  spend  time  on 
improvement.  We  knew  one  man  who,  in  a  locality 
where  only  flint  was  sure  to  ripen,  insisted  on  grow¬ 
ing  a  large  dent  because  it  yielded  so  much  more 
to  the  ear.  About  one  year  out  of  five  it  got  fairly 
hard,  so  that  it  could  be  cribbed  safely.  Finally  he 
went  back  to  flint  and  had  hard  corn  every  year. 
It  takes  some  time  to  develop  a  strain  by  selection, 
but  it  is  possible,  by  considering  soil  and  climate, 
and  what  neighbors  grow  successfully,  to  buy  well 
adapted  seed,  which  in  future  years  can  be  improved 
if  desired.  The  essential  in  buying  seed  is  not  the 
best  variety  the  dealer  has,  but  what  best  fits  our 
own  conditions.  If  intended  for  the  crib,  it  should 
be  something  that  in  all  normal  years  ripens  95 
per  cent  into  hard  grain.  The  pigs  can  handle  the 
5  per  cent  of  soft  corn. 

* 

IN  GERMANY,  a  considerable  quantity  of  perish¬ 
able  fruit  is  being  shipped  by  airplane.  In  one 
case  reported  800  lbs.  of  German  strawberries 
shipped  from  Berlin  in  morning  arrived  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark  in  three  hours.  Thirty  hours  would 
have  been  required  by  rail.  Regular  night  service 
for  fruit  delivery  is  planned  between  Berlin,  London 
and  Paris.  Fruit  loaded  at  Berlin  in  evening  will 
reach  London  in  time  for  the  morning  market. 

* 

EW  ENGLAND  is  working  on  a  safety  cam¬ 
paign  to  lessen  automobile  fatalities.  At  a 
recent  meeting  in  Boston  of  Governors  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  plans  were  made  for  the  establishment 
of  3,000  or  more  stations  where  automobile  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  tested  under  official  supervision.  This 
safety  effort  is  being  directed  not  so  much  against 
reckless  drivers,  whose  actions  are  amenable  to  law, 
as  those  who  mean  well,  but  through  ignorance  of 
the  care  of  equipment,  inattention  or  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  gets  into  trouble.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  ac¬ 
cidents  in  Massachusetts  last  year  were  the  result 
of  brakes  that  did  not  work  properly,  or  some 
other  mechanical  defects.  No  one  should  take  an 
automobile  on  the  road  without  being  sure  that 
the  brakes  are  dependable  for  emergencies. 

* 

HE  trend  of  exports  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits 
from  South  Africa  is  upward,  especially  for 
grapes,  peaches  and  plums.  In  the  1929-30  season 
just  closed,  total  exports  reached  the  highest  quan¬ 
tity  on  record  for  that  country.  The  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  exported  amounted  to  2,441,000  which  is  28  per 
cent  more  than  the  previous  season.  Most  of  the 
deciduous  fruits  exported  from  South  Africa  go  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  although  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  develop  markets  in  Continental  Europe. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  is  sold  in  nearby 
African  countries  of  Kenya,  Belgian  Congo  and 
Portuguese  East  Africa. 
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O  READ  much  of  our  modern  literature  one 
would  imagine  that  moral  standards  no  longer 
existed ;  that  the  momentary  pleasure  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  was  the  only  thing  to  consider,  and  that  pro¬ 
fane  and  vulgar  conversation  was  evidence  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  culture.  And  yet,  in  actual  life,  vicious  and 
disorderly  people  are  not  welcome  in  any  respectable 
business  organization,  and  young  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  irregularity  of  their  lives  will  find 
that  attitude  in  direct  conflict  with  earning  a  living. 
So  we  do  not  take  the  lower  class  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  as  an  actual  reflection  of  real  life,  and 
only  regret  that  young  people  whose  standards  are  as 
yet  in  a  formative  state  should  be  so  ready  to  fol¬ 
low7  the  false  prophets.  We  like  to  think  that 
thousands  of  country  homes  are  giving  young  peo¬ 
ple  a  foundation  in  orderly  living  that  will  remain 
with  them  even  in  less  favoi-able  environments. 
Those  who  are  ready  to  throw  the  old  standards  to 
the  winds  should  remember  the  Chinese  proverb 
which  says  that  he  who  rides  a  tiger  cannot  dis¬ 
mount. 

* 

If  I  could  have  only  one  apple  tree  on  my  place,  it 
would  be  Yellow  Transparent. 

HIS  remark  by  a  New  Jersey  man  recently  will 
be  approved  by  a  great  many.  It  makes  an  at¬ 
tractive  tree,  starts  bearing  early,  and  is  in  season 
for  Summer  use  a  full  month.  When  fully  ripe,  its 
color,  waxy  yellowish  white,  is  so  handsome  that  one 
might  say  it  could  not  taste  so  good  as  it  looks.  Yet 
it  is  even  better.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  good 
apple  that  grows  in  New  Jersey.  Practically  all 
kinds  thrive,  of  both  early  and  late  sorts.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  native  apples  at  the  annual  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibition  is  surprising  in  scope  of  variety,  size  and 
quality  of  some  that  are  supposed  to  belong  chiefly 
to  other  sections. 

* 

Is  there  anything  in  the  claims  some  are  making  that 
the  great  amount  of  radio  broadcasting  has  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  drought?  g.  m. 

Maryland. 

IT  IS  improbable  that  wreather  is  in  any  way  af¬ 
fected  by  radio  or  anything  else  that  man  at 
present  know^s  how  to  do.  Broadcasting  goes  on 
steadily  the  year  around,  and  meanwhile  we  have 
drought,  rain,  hail,  snow,  wind  and  calm.  Satura¬ 
tion  of  the  air  with  moisture,  proper  temperature  for 
condensing  it,  and  perhaps  electrical  influence,  bring 
rain,  and  the  lack  of  these  conditions  causes  drought. 
The  electrical  impulses  sent  out  are  only  a  breath 
in  the  vast  expanse  of  atmosphere.  Reports  reach¬ 
ing  us  from  some  of  the  most  seriously  dry  locali¬ 
ties  tell  of  rain  in  the  last  few  days,  in  some  cases 
ample,  and  in  others  sufficient  to  help. 

* 

AHORSE  34  years  old,  spending  30  of  those  years 
working  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrieul- 
ture,  has  been  retired  on  a  pension  of  bran,  oats. 
Alfalfa  meal,  etc.  His  first  work  was  at  the  quar¬ 
antine  station,  Athenia,  N.  J.,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  the  “handy  man”  for  the  department 
at  Washington  until  retirement. 


Brevities 

July  fh*e  losses  in  this  country  of  items  totaling  $10,- 
000  amounted  to  $34,847,750 ;  for  the  entii*e  seven 
months  of  1930,  $277,147,486. 

Four  young  men  caught  stealing  garden  truck  on  a 
New  Jersey  farm  were  ordered  by  the  magistrate  to  do 
a  day’s  work  on  the  farm  under  supervision  of  a  State 
troopei*. 

Experiments  in  freezing  fresh  figs  for  storage,  as 
cherries  and  some  berries  are  handled,  ai*e  now  being 
tried  in  Texas,  whei-e  the  fig  industry  is  being  largely 
developed. 

Potash  and  phosphate  rock  have  been  discovered  at 
the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia.  The  forms 
of  potash  thus  far  found  are  carnallite  and  sylvinite, 
both  containing  considerable  common  salt. 

The  national  wealth  of  Canada,  not  including  un¬ 
developed  resources,  is  $28,940,000,000  or  $2,996  per 
capita.  The  greatest  wealth  is  in  British  Columbia, 
and  the  other  provinces  in  order  are:  Alberta,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Quebec. 

A  woman  who  was  described  as  partner  in  a  poultry 
farm  won  the  shooting  competition  at  Bisley,  England, 
this  year.  Her  service  in  the  World  War  made  her 
eligible  to  compete  in  this  military  tournament.  Well, 
thei’e  are  times  when  the  ability  to  shoot  straight  is 
worth  while  on  a  poultry  farm. 

Argentina  is  now  making  a  high-grade  fertilizer 
from  locusts,  which  are  a  serious  pest  in  that  country. 
The  finished  product  is  said  to  analyze  about  12  per 
cent  ammonia,  four  per  cent  tricalcium  phosphate,  and 
two  per  cent  potash.  What  a  pity  ive  can’t  utilize 
Jersey  mosquitoes  in  that  way  ! 

The  National  Committee  on  Wood  Utilization  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  issued  a  publication  en¬ 
titled  “You  Can  Make  It  For  Camp  or  Cottage,’ 
which  tells  how  to  make  useful  articles  from  odd  pieces 
of  lumber.  This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington.  D.  C.,  the  price  being  10  cents.  It 
would  be  especially  interesting  to  boys  and  girls  who 
like  to  use  tools. 
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Honest  Milk  Test  Wanted 

I  like  your  good  paper.  You  would  help  farmers  in 
the  milk  shed  if  you  would  start  a  campaign  to  force 
the  dealers  to  give  the  farmers  an  honest  test  of  their 
milk.  I  changed  milk  dealers  two  years  ago  and  the 
change  brought  a  difference  of  four  points  in  my  milk 
test.  Tim  new  company  gives  better  weights  also. 

New  York.  l.  t. 

0  PAPER  campaign  can  correct  the  habits  of 
a  dishonest  dealer.  Senator  James  E.  Towner, 
of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y'.,  secured  a  law  some  years 
hack  under  which  a  milk  producer  may  request  his 
milk  dealer  to  keep  two  composite  samples  of  milk. 
The  producer  may  select  one  of  them,  send  it  to  the 
State  College  at  Ithaca,  and  have  it  tested  free  of 
charge  for  its  fat  content.  The  dealer  is  bound  by 
this  test.  Another  protection  is  to  keep  a  sample 
and  test  the  milk  at  the  barn,  being  careful  to  see 
that  the  sample  fairly  represents  the  whole  ship¬ 
ment.  Then  if  the  return  shows  a  low  test  and  the 
discrepancy  is  not  corrected,  the  legal  test  should 
he  demanded.  A  Babcock  tester  does  not  cost  much, 
and  it  is  a  simple  operation  to  make  the  test  under 
the  directions  which  come  with  the  instrument. 

Every  dairyman  should  also  weigh  his  milk  daily 
and  keep  records  to  compare  with  the  returns.  Some 
dairymen  do.  The  means  of  protection  require  some 
detail  but  not  much  in  comparison  with  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one  gets 
paid  for  what  he  delivers.  No  milk  dealer  would 
trust  his  buyer  to  make  the  tests  and  weight  of  milk 
for  his  deliveries,  and  thei’e  is  equally  good  reason 
why  the  farmer  should  protect  himself  when  he 
sells  to  the  dealer.  A  saving  of  four  points  fat 
means  13.6  cents  a  can,  or  54.4  cents  a  day  for  the 
average  four-can  dairy.  This  means  $198.56  a  year. 


The  New  Decedents  Law 

THERE  has  been  considerable  inquiry  and  much 
concern  about  the  new  decedents  law  for  New 
York  State  which  goes  into  effect  September  1,  1930. 
It  effects  important  changes  of  the  old  law  concern¬ 
ing  property,  inheritances  and  wills. 

Surrogate  James  A.  Foley,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  drafted  the  new  law,  has  given  a  very 
full  explanation  of  it.  The  following  information 
is  condensed  from  his  instructions : 

The  dower  right  of  a  wife  in  property  purchased 
before  September  1,  1930,  is  not  changed.  The  hus¬ 
band  cannot  legally  sell  or  mortgage  such  real  estate 
without  her  consent  and  signature.  She  still  re¬ 
tains  her  right  to  the  use  or  income  of  it  during  her 
lifetime,  but  the  wife’s  dower  rights  are  abolished 
by  the  new  law  in  any  property  purchased  on  or 
after  September  1,  1930.  The  husband’s  right  of 
courtesy  in  the  property  of  a  deceased  wife,  if  a 
child  had  been  born  to  the  couple,  is  also  abolished 
in  the  new  law.  Under  the  new  law  the  wife  will 
have  no  right  of  dower,  and  the  husband  no  right 
of  courtesy.  Either  of  them  may  sell  or  mortgage 
and  transfer  real  estate  and  other  property  owned 
exclusively  by  him  or  her  without  the  consent  of 
the  other.  The  new  law  abolishes  the  distinction 
between  real  and  personal  property  where  there  is 
no  will  and  makes  the  rights  of  inheritance  of  men 
and  women  equal  and  reciprocal.  It  establishes  a 
single  system  of  heirs  and  next  of  kin,  and  gives  to 
the  immediate  family  and  to  the  nearer  relative  of 
a  decedent  a  larger  and  more  certain  share  of  the 
estate. 

Where  a  person  dies  without  a  will,  the  property 
will  be  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  —  If  the  decedent  has  issue,  the  surviving 
spouse  takes  one-third  of  the  real  and  personal 
property.  The  issue  take  the  other  two-thirds. 

2. — If  there  are  no  descendants,  but  a  parent  or 
parents,  the  surviving  spouse  takes  the  first  $5,000 
and  one-half  of  the  residue.  The  parents  take  the 
other  one-lialf. 

3. — If  there  be  no  descendant  and  no  parent  sur¬ 
viving,  but  a  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece  sur¬ 
vives,  the  surviving  spouse  takes  the  first  $10,000 
and  half  the  residue  of  the  property.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  descendants  take  the  other 
half  per  stirpes. 

4. — If  none  of  the  relatives  above  named  survive, 
then  the  surviving  widower  or  widow  takes  the 
whole. 

The  right  of  courtesy  in  the  surviving  husband 
was  abolished  because  it  was  ridiculously  inade¬ 
quate. 

The  old  right  of  dower,  whicu  had  come  down  to 
us  from  feudal  times,  likewise  furnished  inade¬ 
quate  protection  to  the  widow.  It  will  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  conduct  an  expensive  worldwide  inquiry 
to  ascertain  in  certain  cases  the  first  or  second  or 
third  cousins  of  a  man  who  dies  leaving  real  es¬ 
tate.  If  there  are  first  cousins  and  no  nearer  rela¬ 
tives,  they  will  take  exclusively. 

The  importance  of  making  a  will  is,  of  course,  as 


great  as  before,  but  where  a  will  expire  either 
husband  or  wife  has  the  right  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  will  or  the  right  to  select  in  prefer¬ 
ence  the  share  he  or  she  would  be  entitled  to  if 
there  were  no  will.  No  will  executed  on  or  before 
August  31,  1930,  is  subject  to  the  right  of  selection; 
wills  made  before  that  date  are  not  affected  by  the 
new  law,  but  if  a  codicil,  no  matter  how  slight  is 
later  added  to  the  old  will,  the  right  of  selection  is 
available. 

There  are  other  technical  changes  affecting  ad¬ 
ministration  and  taxes.  A  widow  is  allowed  an  im¬ 
mediate  exemption  of  $300  in  cash  out  of  the  es¬ 
tate  and  household  furniture  and  other  articles  to 
the  value  of  $1,000.  An  employer  may  pay  wages  of 
a  deceased  employe  to  the  widow  up  to  $150  without 
letters  of  administration. 

The  new  law  gives  either  husband  or  wife  the 
right  to  dispose  of  property  individually  without  the 
consent  or  even  knowledge  of  the  other.  This  may 
work  an  injustice  in  cases  where  property  accumu¬ 
lated  by  both  is  held  in  the  name  of  one.  The  wife 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  protected,  while 
the  estranged  husband  may  dispose  of  it  to  her  em¬ 
barrassment.  This,  however,  could  result  only 
where  the  property  is  purchased  after  September 
1,  1930.  If  this  proves  a  defect  the  law  may  be 
easily  changed. 


William  S.  Teator 

N  SUNDAY,  August  17,  William  S.  Teator  died 
at  his  farmhouse  at  Upper  Red  Hook,  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.,  N.  Yr.  He  was  71  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Teator  was  one  of  the  most  successful  apple 
growers  of  this  country.  His  fruit  won  first  prizes 
in  the  national  exhibit  at  Chicago  some  years  ago, 
and  it  always  commanded  a  premium  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  market. 

Mr.  Teator  was  a  well-read,  well-informed  farmer. 
He  had  traveled  extensively  but  his  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  his  friends,  his  neighbors  and  in  his  com¬ 
munity  was  his  dominating  characteristic.  His  con¬ 
cern  in  these  interests  always  manifested  itself  in 
his  personal  service.  His  orchards  were  open  to 
other  growers  and  visited  by  many  of  them.  His 
methods  and  information  were  freely  revealed  to 
them. 

In  1915,  when  apple  buyers  were  trying  to  fix  a 
price  of  around  a  dollar  a  barrel  for  apples  on  the 
tree,  Mr.  Teator  was  the  first  to  approve  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  newly  organized  State  Market  De¬ 
partment  to  auction  apples  in  the  orchards,  and  in¬ 
vited  the  sale  on  his  grounds,  where  apples  reached 
a  price  of  $3.25  a  barrel  on  the  tree.  Later  he  was 
an  organizer  and  first  president  of  the  local  cold- 
storage  plant.  Mr.  Teator  was  a  celebrated  horti¬ 
culturist,  but  his  greatest  success  in  a  long  and 
distinguished  life  was  in  the  bringing  up  of  a 
worthy  son  and  daughter  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  business  and  to  continue  his  worthy  work. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

THE  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports  the  im¬ 
ports  of  milk  and  cream,  condensed,  evaporated  and 
powdered  milk  for  the  13  days  from  June  18  to 
June  30,  1930,  under  the  new  tariff  act  as  follows: 


CREAK  MILK 


From  Canada  to — - 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  H.  ... 

24 

32 

Vermont  . 

.  17.2S5 

22,973 

7,424 

1,212 

St.  Lawrence  . 

.  51,754 

78.075 

S9.8G7 

IS, 052 

Buffalo  . 

5.795 

15,045 

... 

Total  . 

74,858 

110,125 

97,291 

19,204 

CONDENSED  AND 

EVAPORATED 

From  Netherlands  to — 

Pounds 

Dollars 

New  York  . 

. ...  27,117 

2,220 

New  Orleans  . 

5 

The  total  import  for  the  13  days  of  June  under  the 
new  tariff  amounted  to  $137,614,  or  an  average  of 
$10,586  per  day.  The  same  authority  had  previously 
reported  the  value  of  imports  on  the  same  class  of 
commodities  for  the  first  17  days  of  June  as  $297,057, 
or  $17,473  per  day.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
new  tariff  had  reduced  the  imports  $6,8S7  per  day, 
but  compared  with  the  full  month  of  April  the  im¬ 
ports  increased  $1,111  a  day.  Season  conditions 
may  account  for  some  of  these  comparisons.  It  will 
require  at  least  a  year’s  record  to  justify  definite 
conclusions. 


Failure  of  Produce  Dealer 

E  HAVE  just  learned  that  Harold  F.  Wind- 
man,  287  Washington  St.  ,New  York,  has 
failed,  owing  something  like  $50,000.  Complaints 
have  been  received  from  some  of  our  people  and  we 
advise  all  to  send  protested  checks,  all  correspond¬ 
ence  and  bills  for  the  amount  due  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  53  Park  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 


News  from  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

NE  hundred  and  sixty  members  of  the  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour  are  on  their  way  to  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  Northwest.  One  hundred  entrained 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  City.  The 
others  joined  at  the  various  points  throughout  the 
State.  They  represented  10  States  and  Canada.  We 
confess  to  a  degree  of  pride  in  these  representatives 
of  The  Rural  family.  They  represent  the  very  best 
of  American  manhood  and  womanhood  and  the  best 
traditions  of  country  people,  affable,  social,  cheer¬ 
ful,  happy  and  each  one  apparently  bent  on  a  good 
time  for  himself  and  for  the  whole  party. 

One  tourist  writes :  “We  spent  a  great  day  in 
Detroit.  The  drive  around  the  city  and  Belle  Isle 
was  pleasant.  Breakfast  and  dinner  excellent. 
Everybody  is  pleased.  Good  weather  adds  to  the 
pleasure.”  Another  reports  from  the  train,  “Our 
bills  of  fare  have  been  excellent  on  the  Pullman 
diner  and  at  hotel.  Enjoyed  a  delightful  42-mile 
tour* by  auto  around  Detroit,  visiting  with  the  Ford 
plants  and  the  beautiful  Belle  Isle  park.  Weather 
cool.  Country  shows  effect  of  drought  worse  than 
the  East,  especially  corn  and  beans.” 

Mrs.  Unger,  of  the  editorial  staff,  reports  on  sec¬ 
ond  day,  “Everybody  having  a  jolly  time.  There  is 
no  stiffness  in  this  party.  Plenty  of  visiting.  They 
are  all  bent  on  doing  more  for  me  than  I  can  do  for 
them.”  By  the  time  these  lines  will  be  read,  they 
will  be  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 


Crops  and  Farm  Conditions 

The  potato  crop  in  Southern  Steuben  County  will 
not  be  over  60  to  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Pastures  are 
poor,  some  stock  being  fed.  Corn  is  drying  but  with 
rain  soon  will  make  a  fair  crop.  *  h.  e.  f. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  wheat  crop  of  last 
year  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up ;  precent  crop  not 
thrashed,  yielding  hardly  average.  Our  county  is  a 
fruit  county  as  well  as  grain  and  dairying.  The  fruit 
crop  (mostly  prunes)  is  a  light  crop.  r.  l.  n. 

Yamhill  Co.,  Ore. 

flay  is  a  light  crop  with  no  after  feed.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  are  fair.  Late  potatoes  seem  doubtful,  some 
blight.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop  but  small  in  size.  Early 
planted  corn  will  produce  a  light  crop ;  late  planted  is 
very  poor.  Pastures  are  all  browned  over.  Grain  crops 
are  fair  but  great  waste  from  grasshoppers ;  straw  short. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y'.  e.  w.  b. 

The  drought  has  been  the  worst  in  many  years.  Much 
corn  on  gravelly  ground  is  drying  and  will  not  be  more 
than  half  a  crop.  Some  pieces  will  be  fair.  Potatoes 
will  be  light,  few  in  number  and  of  fair  size.  Most 
farmers  are  feeding,  green  feed  or  hay.  Apples  are  a 
fair  crop  but  small.  A  few  light  rains  have  helped  corn 
and  gardens  the  last  few  days.  r.  y.  c. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  potato  crop  will  be  light.  I  have  dug  a  few  of 
mine  to  see  how  they  are  and  I  find  only  four  or  five 
in  a  hill,  but  of  quite  nice  size.  The  corn  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  damaged,  most  of  it  around  four  to  six  feet 
high.  Frost  last  Tuesday  night  did  some  damage.  The 
pastures  are  burned,  and  nearly  all  the  farmers  are 
feeding  some  sort  of  green  feed  such  as  millet  or  green 
oats.  We  have  had  a  little  rain  recently  and  that  has 
helped  some.  l.  f. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  the  wheat  raised  in  this  vicinity  is  consumed 
locally,  made  into  flour  and  in  chicken  feeds.  As  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  wheat  growers’  organization  here. 
Farmers  seem  to  think  the  speculators  and  middlemen 
have  such  a  strangle  hold  that  it  will  be  hard  to  shake 
them  loose.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  that  the 
retailers  are  holding  up  prices  to  war-time  standards. 
Wheat  is  quoted  at  70c  bushel,  and  flour,  $1.35  to 
$1.65  per  49-lb.  sack ;  bread,  four  1-Ib.  loaves,  29c. 

Albany,  Ore.  n.  c.  w. 

As  to  wheat  acreage  I  think  it  would  not  make  much 
difference  as  to  better  prices  by  reducing  acreage.  The 
wheat  crop  is  short  this  year  and  if  acreage  is  cut  and 
we  have  a  year  again  like  this,  then  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  wheat.  There  will  not  be  much  sold  in  this 
part  of  the  country  on  account  of  a  poor  crop  of  corn. 
We  do  not  sow  Fall  wheat  in  this  part  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  because  it  is  too  dry.  We  can  feed  our  wheat  to 
hogs  this  year.  Wheat  is  the  best  grain  that  grows 
in  this  semi-arid  country.  otto  dahlk. 

Haakon  Co.,  S.  D. 

The  hill  farms  here  have  stood  the  dry  weather  very 
well  except  for  new  seeding.  The  Timothy  is  quite 
brown.  Corn  looks  well  as  also  do  potatoes.  The  early 
potatoes  are  mostly  dug  and  sold  readily  at  $1  in  the 
field.  The  yield  was  from  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre. 
Pastures  that  have  been  heavily  stocked  are  short.  Only 
a  few  apples  are  raised  here,  and  there  appears  to  be 
about  the  usual  amount.  Oats  have  made  an  unusual 
yield,  35  to  45  bushels.  Gravel  land  seems  to  have 
suffered  the  most  from  drought.  B.  s.  K. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  general,  to  date,  very  little  apparent  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  drought  and  heat  on  well-cared-for 
crops.  Everything  is  very  dry  though  and  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  danger  line.  Well-kept  orchards  with  the 
fruit  have  not  suffered.  Neglected  orchards  are  worse 
than  usual.  Corn  so  far  is  good,  only  drying  up  in 
the  poorer  soil,  fields  and  patches.  Potatoes  between 
early  blight  and  heat  are  poor.  Our  pastures  are  still 
good,  although  their  present  condition  needs  rain. 
Many  hill  pastures  are  dry  and  barren  (they  being  on 
poor  soil  and  getting  no  care  whatsoever  during  the 
year).  While  we  have  not  suffered  much  so  far  we 
are  dry  and  do  need  rain.  Wells  have  lasted  beyond 
expectations.  a.  E.  ii. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Brawn  by  ■ Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

“The  locust  sheds  his  armor  now. 

And  shrills  his  siren  from  the  topmost  bough.” 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (15), 
Net v  York 


As  to  my  age,  I  need  only  say  that  I 
was  known  to  Solomon  and  the  Hebrews. 
I  am  mentioned  in  the  plays  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  before  Alexander  was  born,  and 
a  sumptuous  banquet  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  scarcely  com¬ 
plete  without  my  flesh.  In  the  middle 
ages  I  was  served  on  the  tables  of  the 
great,  my  skin  with  my  plumage  being 
placed  around  my  flesh  after  it  was 
cooked. 

I  am  now  kept  more  for  ornament  than 
for  profit.  My  splendor  of  plumage  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  large 
bird.  What  am  I? — Sent  by  Norma  He 
Lauro  (10),  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  lake  but  not  in  pond, 

My  second  in  captive  but  not  in  bond, 
My  third  is  in  thin  but  not  in  rare, 

My  fourth  in  anxiety  but  not  in  care, 

My  fifth  is  in  bound  but  not  in  leap, 

My  sixth  is  in  round  but  not  in  deep, 

My  seventh  in  confidence,  not  in  poise, 
My  whole  is  a  male  insect,  noted  for 
his  ceaseless  noise. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (16), 
West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

I  have  four  legs  but  never  can  walk, 
Although  I  can  sing,  I  cannot  talk, 

I  had  a  tail,  but  have  none  now, 

I  was  a  fish,  and  swam,  but  how 
1  came  to  be  this  thing  you  shun, 
Fleeing  from  sunshine,  the  color  of  dun. 
Is  more  of  a  story  than  mortal  can  tell, 
I’m  very  sweet-natured,  so  please  use  me 
well. 

—By  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  Enigma  No.  1  was  “clov¬ 
er,”  and  to  No.  2  was  “Franklin.”  The 
answer  to  the  Riddle  was  “grasshopper.” 


Aug.  2. — This  seems  to  be  the  right 
kind  of  weather  for  locusts.  For  days 
it  has  been  so  hot  that  the  ground  was 
too  hot  to  walk  on,  and  last  night  there 
was  a  little  shower.  And  this  morning 
there  were  several  wingless  bugs  crawl¬ 
ing  up  the  ash  tree  in  the  garden.  I 
most  generally  find  them  there  on  that 
same  tree.  They  climb  up  as  far  as  they 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Humility 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest. 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 

• — James  Montgomery.. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (10),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


August 

August,  swart  and  sunburnt, 

Stands  amid  the  wheat ; 

Butterflies  in  purple 
Float  about  her  feet; 

Freckled  lilies  in  the  woods, 

Peer  like  gypsies  in  red  hoods. 

Blackberries  spill  their  nectar 
All  along  the  hedge, 

Little  wafts  of  sweetness  rise 
From,  the  flowering  sedge ; 

Hollyhocks,  like  ladies  tall, 

Lean  above  the  garden  wall. 

— Susan  Hartley  Sweet. 

Sent  by  Harriet  Esslinger  (11),  Penn- 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
1?”  was  “Timothy.”  Does  it  seem  strange 
that  this  grass  should  be  named  after  the 
first  name  of  the  man,  instead  of  the 
last?  It  shows  that  he  must  have  been 
a  friend  of  the  common  people.  What  a 
pleasant  thought  in  connection  with  hay ! 
Our  next  month’s  puzzle  is  based  upon  a 
well-known,  if  not  a  common,  bird. 

I  am  allied  to  pheasants  and  other 
game  birds,  and  include  at  least  two  spe¬ 
cies,  the  Indian  and  Singalese,  and  the 
Malayan,  inhabiting  Java,  Borneo  and 
similar  regions.  I  roost  in  trees  and 
eat  omnivorously — worms,  insects,  small 
snakes,  seeds,  etc.  I  have  for  a  crest  a 
kind  of  aigrette  of  24  upright  feathers. 
My  tail  consists  of  18  stiff  brown  feath¬ 
ers,  and  is  about  six  inches  long.  My 
train  derives  much  of  its  beauty  from 
the  loose  barbs  of  its  feathers,  the  upper 
feathers  being  successively  shorter,  so 
that  when  it  is  erected  into  a  disk,  the 
eye-like  spot  at  the  tip  of  each  feather 
is  displayed.  The  upper  tail-coverts  of 
the  train  are  prolonged  far  beyond  the 
tail.  I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  am 
proud  of  my  appearance,  and  coloring— 
the  blue  of  my  neck,  the  green  and  black 
of  the  back  and  wings,  and  the  brown, 
green,  violet  and  gold  of  my  tail.  When 
the  disk  is  erected  I  have  the  power  ot 
rattling  the  shafts  of  my  feathers  against 
each  other  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  by 
a  strong  muscular  vibration.  My  usual 
cry  is  “p-a-o.” 


Brawn  by  Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  Neiv  York 


From,  a  Friend  in  Few  York 
Dear  Friends:  Here  is  a  photograph  of 
me,  and  I  hope  it  is  O.  K.,  though  I  am 
nothing  to  write  home  about. — Leroy  Vin¬ 
cent  (19),  New  York. 


In  the  Garden 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Enclosed  is  a 
snapshot.  I  am  standing  beside  my  gran¬ 
dad  who  is  89  years  old.  We  are  in  our 
garden. — Emeline  Mowerson  (17),  New 
Jersey. 


A.  Group  from  Vermont 
Dear  Friends  :  This  is  a  picture  of  my¬ 
self  and  my  brothers,  Ruden  and  Edwin, 
taken  on  our  milk  wagon.  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  Our  Page  for  many  years. — 
Elvi  Fossi  (14),  Vermont. 


An  Armful  of  Puppies 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  enclosing 
a  picture  of  me  and  my  puppies.  I  have 
read  Our  Page  a  lot,  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  wish  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
friends  would  write  to  me. — Mary  Allan 
Hooper  (11),  Virginia. 


can  before  the  line  begins  to  show  along 
their  backs  where  the  back  of  the  shell  is 
beginning  to  split.  Then  a  locust  stops 
and  begins  to  tug  at  his  feet,  raising  his 
back  from  the  slit  in  the  old  shell.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  man  taking  off  his 
boots.  But  sometimes  the  locust’s  boots 
won’t  come  off  and  he  has  to  die  in  them. 
For  an  hour  and  sometimes  longer  he 
wrenches,  then  steps  free  of  his  old 
grayish-brown  shell.  His  wings  are  pale 
green  sacs,  but  seem  to  fill  with  air  and 
stretch  down  fast.  It  is  really  gravity 
that  pulls  them  down  into  the  form  of 
wings,  and  I’ve  noticed  that  a  locust  is 
very  particular  to  hook  on  to  the  tree 
so  that  his  wings  will  grow  straight.  Now 
his  tints  are  pink,  pale  green  and  purple, 
but  they  soon  grow  darker,  until  he  is 
dark  gray.  He  begins  climbing  up  the 
tree,  and  goes  higher  and  higher  until  he 
is  among  the  branches.  Fifteen  min¬ 
utes  later  he  is  gone. 

Only  the  split  shell,  a  faded  likeness 
of  the  departed  one,  his  very  eyes,  his 
very  claws,  still  clinging  to  the  bark, 
shows  that  a  metamorphosis  has  taken 
place,  and  that  another  creature  has 
taken  wings.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
long  it  takes  him  to  find  his  voice. — By 
Elspeth  Field  (11),  New  York. 


Aug.  5. — Here  in  Pennsylvania  I  have 
seen  several  black  and  white  warblers, 
while  walking  through  the  woods,  but 
they  do  not  sing.  The  black  and  white 
warbler  is  a  small  bird,  heavily  streaked 
with  black.  The  male  is  streaked  on  the 
breast,  while  the  female  is  plain.  They 
are  also  known  as  black  and  white  creep¬ 
ers,  because  they  creep  along  branches 
and  limbs  of  trees  a  great  deal.  They  are 
found  in  open  woods,  swamps  and  often 
in  parks.  Their  nest  is  made  of  grass 
and  strips  of  bark,  which  are  built  on 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  be¬ 
side  a  rock.  These  warblers  lay  four 
or  five  white  eggs,  with  a  wreath  of  red¬ 
dish  brown  around  the  larger  end. — 
From  Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 

The  new  night-watchman  at  the  ob¬ 
servatory  was  watching  someone  using 
a  big  telescope.  Just  then  a  star  fell. 
“Well,”  he  said  to  himself,  “that  fellow 
must  be  a  crack  shot.” — Sent  by  Clark 
Allender  (16),  Virginia. 


Down  in  Georgia 

Since  our  rains  started  on  July  12  we 
have  had  an  abundance.  And  they  have 
worked  magic  with  our  crops !  Cotton 
shed  off  some  of  its  old  squares  and 
smallest  bolls  and  began  a  new  growth, 
filling  up  with  fruit  again  as  it  grows. 
And  as  the  drought  checked  the  boll 
weevils,  cotton  prospects  are  very  good 
in  Georgia  at  the  present  time. 

We  had  thought  that  the  early  corn 
was  completely  ruined,  but  it  greened  up, 
and  now  has  a  good  crop  of  perfectly  de¬ 
veloped  young  ears.  Late  corn  is  very 
good,  and  pimentoes  and  watermelons  are 
putting  on  nice  late  crops.  Gardens  and 
flowers  are  growing  once  again  to  our 
great  delight,  and  hopes  are  high. 

The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sultry  hours  preceding  the  two  ter¬ 
rible  electric  storms  of  the  past  week, 
has  been  very  pleasant,  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  staying  around  85,  and  cool  refresh¬ 
ing  breezes. — Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


The  Trail 

O  clouds  of  golden  dust  hanging  around 
me ! 

O  smile  of  golden  sun  over  my  head  ! 

Glad-throated  song  wherewith  morning 
has  crowned  me, 

Ribbon-wound  highway  my  joyous  feet 
tread  ! 

I  have  no  goal  that  my  careless  eyes  fol¬ 
low — 

(Infinite  horizon  fainting  afar!) 

Save  for  the  hill  that  rolls  into  the  hol¬ 
low 

That  melts  to  the  woods  where  the 
brown  rabbits  are  ! 

Only  the  free-winding  highway  cascading 

Under  the  day  and  the  shadow-cloaked 
night, 

And  the  silver-swamped  twilight,  when 
sunlight  receding 

Leaves  the  wide  valley  a  mist  in  its 
light. 

But  after  twilight,  O  fire  that  I  IrindK 

Guard  well  my  reverie,  let  net  my 
dreaming 

Turn  me  again  to  the  distaff  and  spin¬ 
dle, 

Chair  by  the  open  hearth,  tea-kettle 
steaming ! 

— Lois  I.  Russell. 


Drawn  by  Marjorie  Frederick  (13), 
New  York 


July  4. — Spent  the  nation’s  birthday 
rather  quietly.  Had  a  little  picnic,  just 
a  family  affair.  Had  two  good  meals  and 
then  just  sat  around  and  talked,  and 
that’s  about  all  there  was  to  it. 

July  25. — Picked  up  some  apples  today, 
some  only  to  keep  the  cows  from  eating 
them,  but  others  were  useful  but  rotting 
rapidly.  Hauled  in  the  last  load  of  hay 
before  dinner,  though  it  was  past  noon. 
Dad  intended  to  go  to  a  funeral  but  de¬ 
cided  he  could  not  get  there  in  time,  so 
abandoned  the  idea.  Afternoon,  I  picked 
up  some  more  apples  and  also  some  po¬ 
tatoes. 

July  27. — Went  visiting  my  cousin, 
uncle  and  grandmother.  Arrived  late  but 
had  a  nice  stay,  regardless.  Read  in 
various  magazines.  Afternoon.  My 
cousin  has  a  new  rifle.  There  was  quite 
an  argument  about  the  position  of  the 
sight  for  distance. 

July  29. — Worked  in  the  garden.  The 
weeds  are  not  so  large  but  it  pays  to 
get  them.  They  use  the  water  needed 
sorely  by  the  plants.  The  Mexican  bean 
beetle  is  worse  in  the  drought,  too. 

July  81. — Another  month  going.  Hope 
the  next  one  won’t  be  so  hot  and  dry. 
Picked  and  hauled  several  stones  today. 
This  is  really  hard  work  but  valuable  ex¬ 
ercise,  too. 

The  cumulus  cloud  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  sky  today.  No  sign  of 
rain.  It  is  a  beautiful  white,  and  looks 
like  an  exploding  bale  of  white  cotton. 
The  cumulus  cloud  is  peculiar  to  Summer 
weather,  being  formed  only  in  warm  or 
hot  weather,  by  a  conventional  air  cur¬ 
rent. — “Jette.” 


July  25. — Today  has  been  a  beautiful 
hay  day  and  I  raked  until  I  smashed  up. 

I  was  smashing  around  on  the  river  bank 
and  the  little  horse  was  cutting  his  cor¬ 
ners  as  he  always  does  when  he  gets  ex¬ 
cited,  when  all  of  a  sudden  something 
went  “snap”  and  broke.  He  stopped 
very  quickly  and  upon  investigation  I 
found  that  the  tug  was  broken  and  there 
we  were  stranded  on  the  bank.  Pop  came 
running — thought  I  was  either  killed  or 
half  killed  by  the  racket.  We  got  the 
rake  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  it 
would  stand,  and  went  to  the  barn  to 
mend  the  harness. 

July  26. — You  can  be  thankful,  Diary, 
that  you  have  an  owner  any  more.  I 
have  just  recovered  from  a  soaking  which 
nearly  terminated  into  a  drowning.  I 
went  off  down  to  the  Lowe  place  after 
the  cows.  The  sky  was  pretty  black  when 
I  started  and  pretty  soon  it  began  to 
thunder.  I  thought  maybe  I’d  get  home 
before  the  shower  broke  but  alas,  I  mis¬ 
calculated.  When  I  first  got  up  the  hill 
it  began  to  rain  and  I  crawled  under  a 
big  ti*ee  and  it  rained  and  rained  and 
rained  and  poured.  The  tree  which  I 
was  under  did  me  no  good,  for  when  the 
wind  began  to  blow  from  all  directions  it 
was  no  good.  The  water  ran  down  the 
trxink  in  rivers  and  the  ground  was 
soaked. 

“Golly,  it’s  no  use,  I  can’t  get  any  wet¬ 
ter  so  I  might  as  well  get  those  cows !” 
So  off  I  went.  Found  them,  with  their 
tails  hanging  over  the  back  fence.  Heigh- 
ho  !  it’s  a  great  life  if  you  don’t  weaken. 

Comment — Clark  Allender,  I’ve  heard  * 
that  joke  before.  Hei-e’s  a  hand  to 
Caesar  the  Second.  Hope  he  likes  his 
namesake  better  than  I  did.  Good  luck 
to  his  ducks. — “Jay.” 


.Tune  30. — Sis  and  Renda  had  a  moth 
hunt  today.  The  only  one  they  found 
was  in  Dad’s  bui’eau  drawer,  sitting  on  a 
percale  shirt.  Must  have  been  a  hungry 
moth.  Dad  and  Mother  went  to  town 
and  got  two  mattresses.  I  helped  can-y 
them  upstaii’s  and  fell  xipstairs  with  one 
of  them.  Used  the  paper  ax-ound  it  to 
make  a  French  bed  for  Rinda.  Luckily 
she  has  a  sense  of  humor.  I  made  ice 
cream  for  sxxpper  and  cranked  half  an 
hour  before  I  found  out  that  the  cream 
wasn’t  in  the  freezer.  Mother  wouldn’t 
have  appi'eciated  that,  but  Sis  kept  still 
for  once. 

•July  1. — During  a  lull  between  the 
thunder  showers,  at  the  request  of  an  al¬ 
together  too  firm  pax*ent,  I  sallied  forth 
to  carry  feed,  and  water  the  chickens 
shut  xxp  in  the  granary  on  accoxxnt  of  the 
weather.  Job  was  in  the  back  piazza 
and,  as  he  had  two  streams  of  water  run¬ 
ning  off  his  two  tail  feathers  and  it  being 
impossible  for  him  to  be  any  wetter,  he 
decided  to  go  with  me,  so  I  splashed 
down  the  path  with  Job  bringing  up  the 
i‘ear.  Five  of  the  rascally  little  chickens 
were  out,  so  I  chased  them  around  and 
caught  one.  Job  sat  on  the  rung  of  a 
ladder  and  looked  supercilious.  Well,  an¬ 
other  shower  came  xip  and  Job  and  I 
got  into  the  granary  with  more  speed 
than  dignity,  leaving  the  delinquent 
chicks  to  their  fate.  I  sat  on  a  bucket 
and  Job  sat  on  a  pile  of  dry  grass,  and 
the  chickens  looked  xis  over.  Their  in¬ 
spection  was  very  minute  and  it  elimi- 
( Continued  on  Page  996) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  New  York 


The  Picnic — By  Pearl  Wilfert  (18), 
New  York 


The  Covered  Bridge,  A  Passing  Landmark 
■ — By  Stanley  Brown  (18),  New.  York 


In  the  Dust  Bath — By  Alice  Chew  (18), 
New  Jersey 


Arrowhead — By  Eleanor  Weaver  (15), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Florence  Swan  (18),  Colorado 


Draivn  by  Louella  Brown  (14),  Vermont 

Dear  Cooks :  Hot  spice  cakes  are  very 
nice  for  supper.  Here  is  a  sour  cream 
spice  cake.  Mix  one  cup  sour  cream,  one 
cup  sugar,  two  level  tablespoons  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  scaixt  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  of  mixed  spices,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Sour 
cream  varies  in  thickness,  so  we  vary  the 
flour  to  suit.  If  very  rich,  leave  out  the 
butter.  Four  tablespoons  of  nuts  may 
be  added  if  desired. — From  Elspeth  Field 
(11),  New  York. 


My  Kitten — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
Neiv  York 


The  Universe — By  Mildred  Schlesinger 
(15),  New  Jersey 


Perish  the  Thought!- — By  Charles  Atwell, 
New  York 


Draivn  by  Grace  Dewey  (17),  Neiv  York 
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Comparison 

Life  is  like 
An  automobile  ride. 

There  are 
Smooth  roads, 

Rocky  roads, 

Straight  roads, 

Crooked  roads, 

Cross  roads, 

Detours, 

And  stop  signs 
Which  we  are  penalized 
For  passing. 

The  journey  may  be 
Long  or  short, 

Happy  or  tiresome, 

Fast  or  slow. 

There  ai-e  spots 
Where  we 

May  pause  and  rest ; 

And  always 
There  is 
A  destination. 

— By  Esther  Wright, 
District  of  Columbia. 


What  Am  I ? 

I  am  a  beautiful  flower,  I  smell  very 
sweet ; 

I  like  to  live  in  a  cool  place,  I  do  not 
like  the  heat. 

My  bells  make  pretty  music,-  but  not  to 
a  mortal  ear — 

All  the  fairies  listen,  and  they  can  truly 
hear. 

The  Brownies  are  a  frisky  folk.  They 
sometimes  like  to  tease 

By  ringing  all  my  fairy  bells,  and  that 
attracts  the  bees. 

The  bees  are  after  honey,  but  I  like 
them  just  the  same. 

Now  that  I'm  neax-ly  finished,  can  you 
xxot  guess  my  name? 

Sweet  lily  of  the  valley  is  my  name.  Don’t 
you  think, 

You  could  have  guessed  it  just  the  same? 
— By  Edna  R.  Browning  (1(3), 
Connecticut. 


Hot  Bread  Day 

Slap-knead,  knead  and  slap. 

Flap-flip,  flip  and  flap, 

Throw  it  up,  hear  it  snap, 

Lay  it  down,  watch  it  crack. 

In  the  oven,  out  again, 

The  aroma  holds  its  reign, 

Out  of  the  oven,  shiny  and  bold, 
“You’ll  have  to  wait  until  it  is  cold.” 

Light-brown,  brown  and  light, 
Fingers  kept  off  with  duty’s  right, 
Crisp-soft,  soft  and  crisp, 

“Jes’  one  piece,”  babies  lisp. 

Bang-slam,  slam  and  bang. 

Hear  that  bread  tin?  How  it  raixg  ! 
“Aw,  mother,  hear  our  empty  cry !” 
“Not  one  piece — it  would  dry.” 

Ugh  ! 

— By  Grace  Cullis  (17), 
Connecticut. 


Moonlight 

The  moon  is  walking  o’er  the  sky 
On  a  silver  bridge  of  stars, 

And  yet,  I,  in  dark  waters,  see 
The  silver  rope  she  throws  to  me. 

Dusky  seas  roll  slowly, 

And  skill  I  do  not  lack, 

But  I  cannot  catch  her  rope  for  me ; 
When  morning  comes,  she  goes,  and 
draws  it  back. 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 


Draivn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York 


You  may  have  noticed  that  we  are  en¬ 
joying  an  unusually  fine  collection  of 
drawings  this  month.  We  like  to  think 
that  these  pictures  represent  some  part 
of  the  life  of  the  artist  that  drew  them. 
There  is  a  certain  individuality  of  touch, 
which  is  the  most  delicate,  and  yet  the 
strongest  part  of  a  drawing,  when  it  has 
been  drawn  from  life.  A  small  amount 
of  this  is  lost  in  transferring,  but  it  still 
stands  out  plainly  enough  so  that  we  can 
say,  “I  know  whose  drawing  that  is.” 

It  is  this  subtle  something  that  the 
practice  of  fi’ee-hand  drawing,  without 
erasure,  brings  out  in  the  budding  artist. 
At  first  the  hand  of  the  beginner  is  shaky, 
and  uncertain  of  direction.  The  exercise 
of  drawing  a  straight  line  quickly  be¬ 
tween  two  dots  brings  a  sureness  of  touch. 
Lines  that  tremble  show  a  need  for  15 
minutes  of  this  work  every  morning.  It 
is  similar  to  the  scales  of  the  beginner  in 
music. 

I  am  glad  that  Alice  Chew  attempted 
to  depict  those  sleepy,  lazy,  half-grown 
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chickens  taking  their  daily  dust  Ibath  in 
the  sun.  The  old  covered  bridge  is  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  in  the  original  and 
the  kitten  with  the  ball  too  full  of  spirit 
to  be  just  a  pen  and  ink.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  are  interested  I  will  say 
that  there  is  no  particular  size  of  draw¬ 
ing  that  we  use.  “The  Picnic”  Avas  the 
largest  drawing  in  this  collection  and 
“Arrowhead,”  the  smallest.  “My  Kit¬ 
ten”  is  a  water  color  in  black  and  white 
(a  wash  drawing).  All  except  this  were 
done  in  black  waterproof  ink. 

As  I  write  this,  September  is  still 
weeks  away.  But  when  you  read  it  you 
will  be  very  busy  getting  ready  for^  the 
first  day  of  school,  which  comes  e’arly 
this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  that 
hurry  and  bustle  may  find  its  way  to 
Our  Page,  but  let  us  not  fox-get  the  ap¬ 
ple  ti-ees,  laden  with  fruit,  the  cobwebs 
laden  with  dew  that  stretch  across  road¬ 
ways,  the  goldeni-od  along  the  hedge-rows, 
and  the  pheasant  which  trails  his  gor¬ 
geous  way  among  them. 

Send  all  material  by  the  fifth  of  the 
month  if  intended  for  September,  be¬ 
cause  material  received  later  must  be 
held  over  until  the  following  month.  Ad¬ 
dress  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


“What  lovely  ideas  Miss  Russell  put 
in  her  article.  And  what  a  lot  of  diarists 
we  have.  Caesar  can  take  Pembroke’s 
place,  I’m  sure.  The  diary  caption  is  as 
charming  as  it  can  be.  Please  tell  Mary 
Snow  for  me.  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
lTudencio  (Philippines).  It  was  very 
interesting  indeed.  It  seems  rather 
strange  to  have  a  correspondent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  However.  I  like 
it.  It  takes  a  month  for  a  letter  to  come 
from  there.” — Eulalie  Powers,  Vermont. 

“You  may  like  this  sketch  I  call  “The 
Passing  Landmark.”  The  foxes  aren’t 
much  to  look  at  now.  You  know  they  get 
all  ragged  and  shed  out  during  the  hot 
weather.  Spring  pups  are  now  as  large 
as  their  parents,  and  much  better  looking, 
because  they  have  a  neat  little  Summer 
fur,  while  the  adults  have  trailing  wisps 
of  last  Winter’s  magnificent  coat.  It  will 
be  four  months  before  the  royal  Renard 
begins  to  get  his  new  fur.” — Stanley 
Brown,  New  York. 

“My  friend,  Louise  and  I,  went  pic¬ 
nicking  one  day  last  week.  We  built  our 
fire  inside  a  cave.  We  had  a  grand  time 
searching  for  caves,  formed  by  the  huge 
rocks  which  cover  part  of  the  hillside. 
There  is  one  rock  from  which  (if  you  care 
to  stand  on  it)  you  can  see  the  greater 
part  of  the  town.  I  am  glad  to  see 
Marion  Wiethorn’s  and  Gladys  MacLeod’s 
pictui-e.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how 
our  boys  and  girls  look.  I  could  almost 
smell  fresh  hay  when  I  read  Lois  Russell’s 
poem.  It  is  fine.” — Pearl  Wilfert  (19), 
New  York. 

“Although  my  father  has  been  taking 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  few  years,  I  was 
entirely  unaware  that  it  had  an  Our 
Page  section  until  I  discovered  it  a  few 
days  ago.  And  of  course  as  soon  as  I 
saw  it  I  determined  to  become  a_  member. 
I  am  17,  a  sophomore  at  New  York  Uni- 
versitv.  Just  three  years  ago  we  moved 
to  a  farm.  I  love  the  farm.  Nature  is 
always  ready  with  surprises.  For  the 
simplest,  and  therefore  the  highest  pleas¬ 
ure  that  life  can  give  nothing  cau 
compare  with  the  country.” — Sadie  Rooeh- 
vaag  (17),  New  Jersey. 

“Oats  and  wheat  are  not  common  to 
my  farm  experience,  as  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  a  field  of  wheat  in  all 
my  life,  and  not  niany  fields  of  oats.  Of 
course,  I  know  what  oats  fed  to  horses 
look  like.  Buckwheat  is  more  familiar 
to  me.  but  I  guess  it  is  grown  around 
here  chiefly  for  buckwheat  honey.  Oorn 
is  much  more  abundant  as  a.  crop  than 
any  of  the  other  grains.  You  may  tell 
“Jay”  that  I  have  x-ead  Harriet  Monroe, 
a  little  bit  of  Carl  Sandburg,  and  have 
heard  quite  a  good  deal  about  Clark  Al- 
lender,  but  I  don’t  quite  see  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  those  illustrious  citizens  and 
his  (Jay’s)  graduation.” — Lois  Russell 
(19),  New  York. 

“I  was  glad  to  see  my  work  in,  this 
month, — particularly  the  caption — any¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  art  is  a  real  achieve¬ 
ment  to  me.  I  am  taking  art  at  college 
this  Fall,  and  hope  to  improve,” — Eugenia 
Powers  (17),  Vermont. 

“Violet  offexxs  apology, 

But  social  popularity 
Has  taken  all  her  time, 

Therefore  this  little  rhyme.” 

V. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  995) 
nated  when  one  adventurous  bird  hopped 
on  to  Job’s  back.  Job  tried  to  dislodge 
him  by  grabbing  beakfuls  of  grass  and 
throwing  them  at  hiixi  but  to  no  avail. 
Job  looked  rather  worried.  Pretty  soon 
adventurous  chick  No.  2  came  along  and 
hopped  up  alongside  chick  No.  1.  That 
was  too  much.  Job  squawked  and  flew 
up  to  the  rafters  and  sat  there  cackling 
and  scolding.  The  thunder  was  getting 
worse,  so  I  climbed  up  after  him  and, 
tucking  him  under  my  arm,  I  ran  for 
the  house.  Wet?  No — but  it  wasn’t  be¬ 
cause  it  didn’t  rain.  My  speed  and  my 
raincoat  saved  me. 

Comment. — So  Pembroke,  the  only  liv¬ 
ing  human  rat-trap  has  retui-ned.  Gee, 
but  lie’s  sensitive  about  his  identity.  I’d 
like  to  know  what  his  hat  size  is.  — 
“Rommie.” 


June  26.  —  Nine  of  the  baby  ducks 
hatched  out  today.  We  put  them  out¬ 
doors  in  a  house  and  yard.  An  old  hen 
wanted  to  sit,  so  we  x-esolved  to  put  liex- 
on  the  rest  of  the  eggs.  First  wre  caught 
one  of  the  hens  and  put  her  on  the  nest. 
We  have  only  four  hens,  but  this  wasn’t 
the  one.  Then  we  tried  the  rest.  None 
would  stay.  However,  one  finally  stayed. 
After  a  while  mother  went  out  to  the 
chicken  house.  The  hen  was  off  the  nest ! 
All  she  had  stayed  there  for  was  to  lay 
an  egg.  We  all  went  to  the  lake  for  a 
picnic  supp’ei*.  Watched  a  boat  come  into 
the  harbor.  It  was  interesting. 

June  27.  —  Last  night  we  put  a  hot- 
water  bottle  on  the  eggs  to  keep  them 
warm.  We  had  hoped  at  least  one  would 
hatch  out.  And  one  did,  believe  it  or  not! 

July  1.  —  Typewrote  my  diary  tonight. 
Talk  about  work  !  Whew  !  Much  help  and 
advice  fx-om  Vee,  as  usual.  Of  course  she 
had  to  show  me  how  to  use  the  type¬ 
writer.  I  bewailed  my  ignorance. — 
“Felix.” 


July  20. — An  old  guinea  hen  hatched 
eight  guineas  today — much  better  than 
the  ducks.  The  heat  here  has  helped  me 
in  only  one  way — it  has  killed  the  grass 
and  I  don’t  have  much  to  mow.  I  am 
just  getting  over  the  effects  of  a  cold 
which  originated  in  camp.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  awaiting  my  return. 

July  31. — I  wonder  where  Pembroke 
was  last  month.  He  was  iix  good  health 
when  my  army  decamped  after  eating 
the  rats.  It  is  as  hot  as  ever,  with  a 
weak  effort  at  rain  now  and  then.  The 
springs  here  are  going  dry  and  the  crops 
are  dying. 

Aug.  1. — I  went  swimming  in  the  lake, 
disregarding  the  warnings  of  my  mother 
that  I  would  catch  cold  again.  If  I  do — 
poor  me!  My  brother  (Cicero)  is  away 
now  on  a  vacation,  and  I  have  double 


“Letting  the  old  cat  die ” 
Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (11),  Few  York 

duty  commanding  both  legions.  When 
he  comes  back  we  are  planning  to  build 
a  bridge  across  the  White  Clay  arid 
break  the  record  for  rapidity  made  by 
my  ancestor  in  building  that  great  bridge 
into  German  territory.  I  thank  you. — 
“Ceasar  2d.” 


July  23. — I  wonder  what  makes  girls 
so  dumb  and  easy  to  fool.  Two  girl 
cousins  are  staying  with  us  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  like  the  farm  very  well, 
but  how  they  hate  the  sight  of  choke 
cherries.  .  One  day  last  week  we  were 
walking  along  the  fence,  which  is  loaded 
with  choke  cherries.  They  do  look  tempt¬ 
ing,  don’t  they?  Well,  the  girls  spied 
them  and  asked  what  they  were,  and  if 
they  were  good  to  eat.  “Good  to  eat,” 
says  I?  “Well,  I’ll  say  they  are,  only 
you  have  to  put  a  bunch  of  them  in  your 
mouth  at  once,  to  taste  them.”  They 
did.  Now  use  your  imagination  and 
don’t  think  I  am  mean.  Those  girls  were 
just  too  curious.  My  pen’s  terrible.  Au 
revoin — “Stack.” 


July  2S. — Found  an  excellent  blackber¬ 
ry  patch  not  far  from  home.  The  berries 
were  just  waiting  to  fall  into  my  pitcher. 
I  picked  two  quarts.  Dad  wouldn't  let 
me  have  the  good  car,  so  I  took  Me- 
thusaleh  and  went  riding  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Passed  Julius’s  but  didn’t  stop 
in.  About  six  miles  farther  I  came  upon 
it,  the  spot  poets  have  been  raving  about 
since  time  began.  The  ideal  spot.  I  had 
been  driving  rather  slowly,  looking  at  the 
scenery.  Suddenly  I  saw  that  at  my 
left,  beyond  some  ti-ees,  the  land  sloped 
abruptly  into  a  deep  valley.  I  drove  on 
a  bit,  until  I  came  to  a  path  leading 
down.  Parked  the  car  on  the  side,  and 
went  down.  On  the  right  of  the  path 
were  tall  trees,  a  part  of  the  forest  that 
contixxued  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
On  the  left  were  merely  wild  flowers  and 
bushes.  Then  walking  down  I  came  to 
the  spot  itself.  A  swift  stream,  narrow 
at  this  point,  was  running  noisily  past. 


The  rocks  rose  just  above  its  banks, 
which  were  overgrown  with  thick  velvety 
moss.  In  the  middle  of  the  stream  Avas 
a  miniature  watei-fall ;  too  small  to  fig- 
ux-e  in  a  geography,  but  large  enough  to 
produce  soft,  delighted,  gurgles,  like  the 
laughter  of  a  delighted  schoolgirl  at  hex- 
first  dance.  Since  I  have  come  home  I 
have  talked  so  much  about  it,  that  Barry 
and  Ken  are  both  determined  to  go  down 
tomorrow  to  see  it.  Barry  says  it’s 
merely  to  stop  my  chatter. — “Kidd.” 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
Neiv  York 


Friends  in  the  United  States :  Your 
request  to  let  me  tell  Our  Page  how  I 
happened  to  have  it  is  here.  Here  is 
how  it  comes : 

I  have  been  reading  some  interesting 
American  magazines  during  my  school 
life  here  in  the  high  school.  You  can't 
imagine  Iioav  I  Avas  interested  to  read 
them,  especially  the  articles  pertaining 
to  boys’  and  girls’  societies  or  clubs.  I 
have  a  mail  fx-iend  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  She  sent 
me  the  magazine,  “R.  N.-Y.”  I  know 
also  that  she  is  one  of  the  contributors 
of  Our  Page,  for  I  ha\-e  seen  her  article 
published.  That  is  Iioav  I  happened  to 
have  Our  Page. 

The  page  by  boys  and  girls  is  a  very 
interesting  one  to  read.  I  don’t  feel  like 
only  reading  Our  Page,  but  the  Avliole 
magazine.  Most  of  the  articles  are  per¬ 
taining  to  agriculture.  It  deals  Avitli  my 
studies  at  px-esent.  It  is  because  I  am 
getting  the  course  about  agriculture, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  hot  it  is  dur¬ 
ing  our  six  months  of  Summer,  beginning 
the  month  of  December.  Plants  were 
dying  except  those  resistant  to  heat  in 
the  tx-opics.  It  Avas  terribly  warm  the 
other  day,  and  last  night  it  rained  sud¬ 
denly.  It  Avas  so  terrible  for  the  rain 
Avas  strong.  It  made  me  not  sleep,  not 
until  to  one  o’clock  A.  M.,  for  the  roof 
of  our  doi-mitory  Avas  so  noisy  as  the 
rain  fell. 

In  the  folloAving  early  morning  I  heard 
the  different  tunes  of  music  of  the  birds, 
as  they  xvei-e  not  doing  this  as  usual  be- 
fox-e  this  time.  When  I  have  looked 
thx-ough  the  windoAV  I  have  seen  them 
fluttering  from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to 
another.  Plants  that  Avere  dying  seemed 
to  be  awakened,  and  as  a  whole  it 
seemed  as  though  every  creature  on  earth 
Avas  happy. — From  Prudeneio  S.  Bedrijo, 
Philippines. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  happen  to 
knoAv  all  about  you  because  of  one  of  my 
friends  here  in  Central  Luzon  Agricul¬ 
ture  School.  I  am  Tereso  Iiey.  I  am  a 
pux-e  Filipino  liA-ing  in  the  country  of  the 
Philippines.  My  home  toAvn  is  Cajidiocan 
in  the  province  of  Romblon.  I  belong  to 
the  Yiscayan  race. 

At  present  I  am  hei-e  in  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School.  I  am  struggling 
for  the  benefit  of  my  family  as  Avell  as 
for  the  success  of  my  life.  I  study  in 
this  school  because  1  Avant  to  know  all 
about  the  science  of  agriculture.  My  at¬ 
tainment  is  second  year  high  school  at 
present.  I  Avill  stay  tAvo  years  more 
here  before  I  can  visit  my  home  town. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  take  vacation  every 
year  because  my  town  is  A-ery  far  from 
the  place  where  I  am  studying.  It  Avill 
take  many  days  and  many  hours  before 
I  can  reach  home.  It  is  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  the  distance  between  my 
home  and  the  place  where  I  am  studying. 
I  am  going  to  stay  here  until  I  can  fin¬ 
ish  my  senior  class. — From  Tereso  Rey, 
Philippines. 


“Evangeline” 

“It's  quite  a  “feh  piece”  from  the 
ranche  of  “Thenas  Arc-eneaux”  in  the 
Prairie  ‘V’  between  Mayliaw  and  Taylor 
Bayous  in  Jefferson  County,  Texas,  to 
the  Avhite  pillars  of  Craigie  House,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Avliere  on  a  firelit 
evening  of  1839,  one  II.  L.  Connolly  spilt 
soup,  and  the  plot  of  Evangeline,  on  the 
table  of  Heni-y  Wadsworth  IongfelloAV. 
And  it  is  still  further  from  LongfelloAv 
at  any  age  to  a  Texas  cow-puncher  of 
80  years  plus.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  the  Arc-eneaux  Brothers ;  Athe- 
nas  at  S3,  and  Hiram  at  74,  without  re¬ 
calling  Iioav  LongfelloAv  missed  the  real 
point  in  one  of  his  greatest  and  most 
generally  quoted  poems — Evangeline. 

In  the  first  and  more  intimately  inter¬ 
esting  instances  the  trail  of  lost  oppor- 
tnuity,  begins  at  the  Ranche  House  of 
Athenas  Arc-eneaux  and  leads  back  to 
the  Old  Grand  Pre  on  the  shores  of  the 
basin  of  Minas,  Nova  Scotia,  where 
“  .  .  .  in  the  tx-anquil  evenings  of  Summer, 
When  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street  and  gilded  the 
A-anes  oix  the  chimneys 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  sncw-wliite 
caps  and  in  kirtles 

Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs 
spinning 

Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms.  .  .  ” 

In  fact  the  trail  goes  directly  to 


“Gabriel  Lajeunesse,”  Evangeline’s  lover, 
who  Avas  really  Louis  Arc-eneaux,  the 
great-grcat-grandfatlier  of  Hiram  Arce- 
xieaux,  of  Jeifei-son  County,  Texas,  and 
his  brother,  Athenas  Arceneaux. 

And  Evangeline,  avIio  really  was  Em¬ 
meline  La  Biche,  of  Old  Grand  Pre.  did 
not  find  her  Gabriel  or  her  Louis,  dying 
in  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia  at  the  end 
of  her  long  wanderings. 

No  more  than  he,  unknowingly,  passed 
her  sleep-bound  batteau  moored  at  noon. 
“Under  the  boughs  of  Wichita  willows 
.  .  .  Avliile  Evangeline  slumbered 

and  AA-ent  north. 

To  the  land  of  the  bison  and  beavex*.” 

Not  at  all.  She  tracked  him  from  Ar¬ 
cadia  to  the  Bayou  Tec-lie  country  of 
Louisiana,  she  found  him  there ;  be¬ 
trothed  to  another  woman.  This  upset 
her  reason,  and  she  roamed  about  the 
post  of  Attakapas  on  the  Teche  during 
ensuing  years,  plucking  Avild  floAvers  and 
singing  plaintive  Acadian  songs,  until 
her  death.  She  is  buried  near  St.  Fi-an- 
cisville,  La.,  under  what  is  knoAvn  as  the 
Evangeline  oak,  and  a  paved  liigliAvay  is 
named  after  her. 

The  txvo  gi’eat-great-grandsons  men¬ 
tioned  above,  Charles  Hiram  and  Fran¬ 
cis  Athenas  Arceneaux,  emigrated  from 
Acadia  Parish,  La.,  about  1S66,  to  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  Tex.,  Avliere  their  sister 
Gadracli  Arceneaux  lived,  having  married 
Moise  Broussard,  a  cattleman  avIio  had 
built  the  ranch  on  Taylor’s  Bayou.  The 
live  oaks  shading  the  Ranche  House  were 
groAvn  from  acorns  of  the  tree  over  Enxme- 
liiie  La  Bielie’s  grave.  These  brothers 
-still  ride  the  range  each  season.  (See 
Felix  Voorhies  “Acadian  Reminiscences;” 
Herbert  S.  Gorman’s  “Biogi-aphy  of  Long¬ 
felloAv.”) — Sent  with  compliments  of  P. 
C.  Tucker. 


Bear  Facts 

We  rounded  a  steep  incline  in  the  road, 
And  lo  !  Avhat  did  Ax-e  see? 

A  fat  little  bear;  a  cinnamon  beai% 

On  a  rock  beneath  a  tree. 

We  set  the  brakes  and  uttered  “Oh  !” 

And  cautiously  stepped  ’cross  the  gravel. 
But  that  shy  little  cub  made  tracks  for 
home 

As  fast  as  his  short  legs  could  travel. 

Noav  I  am  a  very  adventurous  child. 
And  I  craved  a  closer  vieAV ; 

So  I  set  out  in  hot  pursuit, 

For  I  wanted  a  picture,  too. 

I  sped  beneath  the  giant  pines, 

And  slipped  ’tween  many  a  “quakie  ;” 
’Round  boAvlders  I  crawled,  Avliere  a 
brooklet  braAvled ; 

I  Avalked  till  my  legs  xvere  “shaky.” 

But  just  as  if  there  han't  been  any  bear, 
Not  a  sign  of  him  could  I  see  ; 

And  across  my  path  tumbled  a  creek, 
Laughing  uproariously. 

Moral — 

If  you  see  a  bear  (just  take  it  from  me), 
In  these  beautiful  mountain  places, 
Take  a  good  look  at  Avhat  you  see. 

And  don’t  indulge  in  such  chases. 

— Florence  Sx\ran  (IS),  Colorado. 


Mist 

Down  in  a  quiet  valley, 

Far  from  mortal  sight, 

The  fairies  shake  out  sihrery  gauze 
Which  is  the  mist  so  white. 

It  comes  to  earth  as  falling  shoAA'ers, 

And  brings  us  fair  dreams  in  the  drowsy 
hours. 

— By  Elizabeth  Townsend  (17), 
Massachusetts. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  xvhose  xvork  ao- 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — Helen  Alexander  (14),  B.  Jor¬ 
genson,  Lucy  Dykeman  (14),  I’eter  Fagan,  Alary 
Fowler.  Hazel  Holdorf  (14),  Mary  Spencer, 
Adelaide  Pomeroy  (12),  Laura  Olson,  Ruth  Hug¬ 
gins,  John  Randolph  ( 10 ) ,  *Lois  Russell  (19;, 
Minerva  Davis.  Bernice  Dean  (14),  Grace  Dewey 
(17),  Bertha  Riester,  Susan  Yleck  (15),  Cath¬ 
erine  Janelli,  Rita  Duffy  115),  Edward  Mc¬ 
Carthy  (16),  ‘Norma  DiLauro  (15),  ‘Charlotte 
Dolly  (16),  Daniel  Nesbitt,  Anna  Yollmers, 
Edith  Cutting  (12),  ‘Stanley  Brown  (18),  Ter¬ 
esa  Prinzing  (15),  ‘Pearl  AYilfert  (19),  ‘Charles 
Atwell,  ‘Elspeth  Field  (11),  ‘Dorothy  Safford 
(16),  ‘Francliion  Delmar,  Janet  Ingersoll  (15), 
•Marion  AYiethorn  (17),  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  (15), 
‘Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  Roy  A’incent. 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Harriet  Esslinger  (ll),  Anna 
Deimler  (16),  Harry  Gregg  (12),  Margaret 
Heferman  (7),  Janet  Massey  (11),  Frances 
AVeaver  (16).  Prudence  Clark,  Martilla  March 

(16) ,  Jay  Killiefner  (11),  A.  Eniek  (16),  Mil¬ 
dred  Duvall  (13). 

Connecticut. — ltoy  Garvey  (15).  Martha  A’oel- 
kel,  Silvio  Bedini,  AVinifred  Brown,  Daniel  Lar- 
relli,  Arliue  Gowell  (17).  Edith  Pikiell. 

A’ermont.  —  Odele  Garfield,  *Elvi  Fossi, 
‘Eugenia  Powers  (16).  Eulalie  Powers  (18). 

New  Hampshire.- — Elizabeth  Callender,  Esther 
Titcombe  (13), 

Massachusetts. — Rita  Dwelly  (15). 

New  Jersey.  —  ‘Sadie  Roochvaag,  Eleanors 
Fleming  (14),  Bertha  Fleming,  Dorothy  Dein- 
arest  (17),  ‘Alice  Chew  (18),  ‘Mildred  Sc-hles- 
singer  (15),  Anna  A'anderheid. 

Maryland. — Henry  Blazejak,  Herbert  Kauf¬ 
man  (13),  ‘Mary  Gelletly. 

A’irginia. — Louise  Ferrell  (15),  Mary  Fisher 
(9). 

Delaware. — Ethel  Marshall  (15),  A'ivian  Kreid- 
er  (17). 

AA'est  Arirginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (15). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (11),  ‘Alice  Dorsey. 

Michigan. — Dois  Klein. 

Ohio. — Twyla  Lehman  (15).  Goldie  Miller 

(17) ,  Erwin  Brinkler  (13),  Jane  Goddard  (15). 

Illinois. — Vivian  Aranc-e  (13). 

Colorado. — ‘Florence  Swan  (18). 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading, 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page,  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under 
the  same  cover  to  sax-e  postage. 

Alice  Sprague,  Maine. 

Minerva  Davis,  Nexv  Y'ork. 

Ruth  MacDoxvell  (14),  AA’est  A’irginia. 

Suzanna  Metzler  (15),  Pennsylvania. 

Susan  Yleck  (15),  Nexv  York. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


1'  all  Suggestions. — The  fashion  ex¬ 
hibitions  for  Fall  and  Winter  show  skirts 
of  sensible  length ;  12  inches  from  the 
floor  for  sports  and  morning  wear,  eight 
inches  for  afternoon.  Evening  gowns 
come  to  the  ankle  or  the  toes,  but  we  are 
told  that  trains  are  not  favored.  Tuck-in 
blouses  do  not  seem  likely  to  hold  their 
popularity ;  tunic  blouses  and  one-piece 
dresses  are  to  displace  them.  Separate 
coats  are  favored  in  wrist-length,  eleven- 
twelfths  and  full  length  ;  they  are  to  have 
more  trimming  than  last  year.  A  slim 
outline  with  flaring  skirt  is  the  new  coat 
silhouette.  The  waistline  in  dresses  is 
normal,  some  of  the  bodices  blousing. 
Daytime  dresses  are  to  be  high-necked 
and  collarless.  The  irregular  hem  line 
is  fading  away,  and  we  are  told  that 
berthas  and  cape  collars  are  to  go  too. 
In  colors  black  still  leads,  but  various 
shades  of  garnet,  wine  and  rose  red,  plum 
and  amethyst  are  promised  a  great  vogue. 
Dark  colors  lead  in  new  styles.  The 
newest  hats  are  not  only  off  the  face,  but 
are  worn  far  back,  so  as  to  show  the  hair. 
They  form  a  pretty  frame  for  a  young 
face,  but  are  unflattering  to  the  older 
woman.  The  millinery  authorities  com¬ 
plain  that  women  spend  less  on  hats  than 
formerly,  buying  fewer  in  a  season.  This 
is  a  natural  result  of  the  simple  felts  that 
have  been  worn  on  almost  all  occasions. 

Back  to  the  Nineties. — In  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  model  at  the  left  shows  a  new 
Fall  suit  which  displays  the  general  out¬ 
line  of  40  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  an 
authentic  1930  model,  with  flaring  sleeves, 
pinched-in  waist  and  gored  skirt.  This 
suit  was  made  of  black  broadcloth,  with 


around  skirt  flared  at  the  sides,  and 
came  around  to  form  a  loose  drapery 
buttoned  across  at  the  top.  The  waist 
lapped  over  in  similar  style,  being  held 
diagonally  by  three  buttons.  A  bow  of 
dark  brown  velvet  trimmed  one  side  of 
the  neck  opening  and  flat  vertical  velvet 
bows  were  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the 
close  sleeves.  The  belt  was  of  dark  brown 
moire,  and  the  close  little  stitched  beret 
was  of  dark  brown  silk.  This  dress  was 
strictly  tailored,  and  the  buttonholes  were 
bound.  It  was  quite  different  in  outline 
from  the  coat  dresses  of  last  season  and 
we  thought  it  would  be  especially  pretty 
in  dark  blue  or  a  deep  garnet. 

The  Useful  Black  Silk. — Next  is  a 
plain  black  silk  ;  one  of  the  indispensables 
with  many  women.  This  was  flat  crepe; 
the  skirt  having  a  yoke  with  a  panel  in 
front  and  back.  These  panels  had  a 
pleat  laid  under  at  each  side,  which  al¬ 
lowed  fullness  and  flare.  The  yoke  was 
made  in  two  circular  sections.  The  bolero, 
waist  length,  was  caught  together  in  front 
with  some  pleats  under  a  flat  bowknot. 
through  which  was  passed  a  bow  of 
pleated  cream  lace.  A  little  vestee  of  the 
lace  filled  in  the  V  neck,  and  deep  turn¬ 
back  lace  cuffs  finished  the  long  close 
sleeves.  There  was  no  other  trimming, 
but  the  use  of  the  heavy  cream  lace  with 
the  black  silk  was  extremely  pretty ;  an¬ 
other  revival  of  older  styles.  This  would 
be  attractive  in  black  satin. 

A  Juvenile  Ensemrle. — The  little  girl 
shows  a  very  pretty  use  of  two  materials, 
green  tweed  with  green  wool  crepe.  The 
dress  had  a  pleated  skirt  of  wool  crepe 
attached  to  a  waist  of  the  tweed,  which 


a  collar  of  Persian  lamb.  The  flaring 
sleeves  and  the  curved  and  flaring  coat 
were  finished  with  many  rows  of  stitch¬ 
ing.  The  coat  was  lined  with  oyster 
white  satin,  and  a  black  satin  blouse  was 
worn  with  it.  The  fastenings  were  black 
ball  buttons  and  loops  of  silk  cord.  This 
suit  is  very  distinctive,  differing  notice¬ 
ably  from  the  models  of  last  season,  and 
expresses  the  tendencies  of  the  new  styles. 
Black  and  dark  brown  are  featured  in 
the  suits  we  have  seen  so  far,  and  there 
are  also  some  handsome  models  in  plum- 
colored  broadcloth. 

A  Dressmaker  Suit. — The  first  suit 
pictured  is  essentially  tailor-made,  like 
all  broadcloth  models ;  the  second  is  what 
is  called  dressmaker  made,  and  is  such 
a  suit  as  we  see  for  Summer  and  early 
Fall.  The  material  Avas  wool  crape,  in 
color  a  rich  dark  blue;  dark,  but  bright¬ 
er  than  navy.  The  little  jacket  was  lined 
Avith  love  pink  satin,  and  the  blouse  Avas 
of  the  pink  satin  also.  This  blouse  Avas 
a  sleeveless  tuck-in,  but  the  Winter 
blouses  are  to  be  tunics  rather  than  tuck- 
ins.  We  like  the  two  i-oavs  of  knife  pleat¬ 
ing  across  the  front  of  the  blouse,  Avhich 
gave  a  very  pretty  effect.  This  jacket 
was  draAvn  in  by  a  tied  belt,  and  had  no 
other  fastenings.  The  “dressmaker” 
models  usually  omit  buttonholes,  Avhich 
are  the  acid  test  of  the  tailor-made.  The 
coat  had  applied  semi-circular  pieces  like 
deep  bands  extending  from  the  front  to 
the  under-arm  seams,  and  these  formed 
pockets.  This  style  of  coat  does  not  de¬ 
mand  quite  the  same  finish  as  the  strict¬ 
ly  tailored  style,  hence  is  more  within 
the  poAvers  of  a  home  dressmaker.  A 
great  deal  of  skill  is  needed  to  make  the 
buttonholes  in  a  cloth  coat,  and  efforts 
should  be  made  to  acquire  the  knack 
before  it  is  attempted.  Bound  button¬ 
holes  can  usually  be  made  very  accurately 
after  a  little  practice  and  are  desirable 
in  many  fabrics. 

The  little  hat  worn  with  this  suit 
was  a  beret  of  black  velvet  Avith  a  moire 
band.  Berets  in  various  styles  hold  their 
popularity,  and  the  Fall  styles  include 
many  velvet  berets  of  varying  styles. 

A  "Coat  Dress.- — The  coat  dress  always 
returns  in  Fall,  and  the  model  in  the 
center  shoAvs  the  newest  development  _  in 
this  useful  style.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  early  Autumn,  Avith  a  fur  scarf  to 
give  extra  warmth.  This  dress  Avas  made 
of  broAvn  light-weight  Avoolen  ;  the  wrap- 


was  cut  into  an  inverted  V  both  back 
and  front.  The  neck  had  a  collar  of  the 
avooI  crepe,  cut  in  points  and  stitched 
flat,  the  sleeves  being  finished  Avith  simi¬ 
lar  cuffs.  The  coat  was  tAveed,  lined 
throughout  with  the  avooI  crepe,  Avhich 
made  it  very  warm.  The  collar  was  of 
the  wool  crepe,  with  scarf  ends,  and  the 
cuffs  had  inset  points  of  the  crepe.  The 
little  hat  was  made  of  the  same  materials; 
brim  and  top  of  crown  being  of  the  crepe, 
the  crepe  being  stitched  in  points  over 
the  side  of  the  crown,  which  was  made  of 
the  tweed.  The  coat  and  hat  Avould  be 
pretty  to  Avear  separately  with  other 
dresses,  as  well  as  the  frock  to  match, 
Avhich  formed  the  ensemble.  A  woolen- 
lined  tweed  coat  is  very  warm,  and  stands 
the  hard  wear  a  child  is  apt  to  give  it. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.. — Satin  is  offered 
as  especially  smart  in  the  neAV  Fall 

dresses,  particularly  in  dark  colors.  Some 
very  pretty  models  seen  Avere  of  bronze 
broAvn  with  a  fichu  collar  of  tea  rose  chif¬ 
fon.  We  also  see  black  satin  Avith  Avhite 
trimming. 

Very  pretty  are  the  neAV  Fall  hats  of 
black  velvet.  We  see  some  semi-draped 
models  with  the  new  cushion  brim, 

trimmed  with  folds  or  boAvs  of  aqua¬ 
marine  blue  ribbon  velvet.  There  are  some 
close-fitting  styles  of  black  ribbon  velvet, 
off  the  face  in  front,  but  Avith  a  square 
curtain  brim  falling  over  the  neck  and  a 
bar  pin  or  buckle  just  at  the  nape.  Such 
hats  must  fit  perfectly  to  give  the  “small 

head”  effect.  HoAvever,  we  have  seen 

some  little  turbans  which  are  fitted  by 
pulling  two  tabs  at  the  back  through  slits 
and  then  fastening  with  snaps,  so  that 
any  size  of  head  can  be  accurately  fitted. 
Of  course  the  more  expensive  milliners 
drape  turbans  on  the  customer’s  head, 
and  fit  it  as  accurately  as  a  shoe. 

We  see  very  attractive  jersey  _  dresses 
among  the  neiv  Fall  models  having  ves¬ 
tee  and  deep  close  cuffs  in  tAvo  contrast¬ 
ing  shades,  such  as  broAvn  Avith  white 
and  butter  color,  green  with  beige  and 
pale  blue,  or  navy  Avith  tAvo  shades  of 
lighter  blue. 

August  is  the  month  of  fur  sales,  and 
many  of  the  large  Neiv  York  stores  were 
featuring  fur-lined  coats.  Kashmir  or 
tweed  are  the  materials,  lined  with  Rus¬ 
sian  muskrat  or  squirrel.  Some  of  the 
handsomest,  to  our  mind,  are  black  kash¬ 
mir  trimmed  with  Persian  lamb  and  lined 
with  lock  squirrel.  BroAvn,  pirate  blue, 


green  or  tan  had  very  large  collars  and 
cuffs  of  beaver.  As  these  coats  are  cut 
to  give  a  slim  outline,  and  lined  Avith  very 
soft  fur,  they  are  not  nearly  as  bulky  as 
the  old-style  fur-lined  coats. 

One  of  the  novelties  now  featured  by 
prominent  shops  is  avooI  lace,  which  is 
made  up  like  cloth,  over  silk  slips.  One 
style  noted  Avas  a  semi-fitted  dress  Avith 
veWet  bows  at  neck  and  Avaist ;  another 
was  a  bolero  dress,  in  style  similar  to  the 
one  illustrated  beloiv.  We  have  seen  these 
dresses  in  green,  Avine  and  broAvn,  and 
they  are  very  p  city  in  Aveave,  draping 
gracefully  in  soft  folds.  The  trend  in 
fashion  is  certainly  toward  a  more  femi¬ 
nine  elaboration.  We  see  more  use  of 
lace  and  embroidery,  collars,  cuffs  and 
fichus,  and  the  pleats  and  folds  that  Ave 
got  rid  of  years  ago. 

Dresses  of  jersey  are  featured  by  all 
the  stores  for  Fall  wear,  and  there  seems 
a  decided  trend  toAvards  dark  colors. 
These  jersey  dresses  are  of  the  plain 
tailored  type,  but  occasionally  have  col¬ 
lar  and  cuff  insets  of  contrasting  color. 
Wool  crepe  is  another  of  the  much  dis¬ 
played  Fall  materials. 

Velveteen  gowns,  wraps  and  ensembles 
are  among  the  new  models,  and  Ave  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  this  material  very  popular 
again.  We  saw  some  coats  and  skirts  of 
velveteen  Avith  tuck-in  blouses  of  cotton 
mesh.  We  also  see  velveteen  coats  for 
juvenile  Avear  with  plaid  skirts,  a  youth¬ 
ful  style  that  never  really  goes  out  of 
fashion. 

Sleeves  are  not  only  ornate,  but  are 
growing  larger ;  some  of  the  French  de¬ 
signers  are  trying  leg-of-mutton  sleeves, 
which,  with  a  nipped-in  Avaist  and  high 
collar  seems  a  reversion  to  the  fashions 
we  have  been  taught  to  consider,  both 
obsolete  and  barbarous.  In  evening  dress 
the  silhouette  has  returned  to  “the  pic¬ 
turesque  80’ s,”  as  they  are  noAV  described ; 
the  sheath  silhouette,  long  and  slender 
to  the  knees,  Avliere  it  billows  out  in  full 
flounces.  Some  of  these  dresses  seen  in 
misses’  sizes  Avere  black  lace,  Avith  sequin 
trimming  on  the  waist.  The  younger 
girls  are,  as  they  say,  “just  crazy  about 
them,”  because  never  before,  in  their 
young  lives,  have  they  worn  long  skirts. 

A  new  shade  of  green — Patou  green — 
is  featured  in  Fall  dresses.  It  is  a  dark 
shade  approaching  bottle  green,  having 
a  slightly  yelloAver  tone  than  myrtle. 

Among  sleeve  oddities  noted  Avere 
sleeves  Avith  a  slash  crossAvise  above  the 
elboAv  which  displayed  a  contrasting  col¬ 
or,  broAvn  and  turquoise  being  a  favorite 
combination.  Another  style  slioAved  a 
pleated  fan  jabot  falling  loose  from  the 
back  of  the  sleeve  above  the  elbow. 
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FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices.  Only$5  Down 
on  any  stove,  range  or  f  ur^ 
nace.  200  styles  and  sizes. 
24-hour  shipment.  30-day  Free 
Trial.  Satisfaction  or  monev 
6-Y  oar  Guarantee.  30 
years  in  business.  750,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


$0195 


Furnaces 


A  Kalamazoo 

TK?.ssf  Direct  to  You” 


A  New  Member  of  the 
Cutieura  Family 

CUTICURA 
Shaving  Cream 

A  beard-softener  and  a 
skin-tonic  combined  ! 


At  all  dealers  or  Bent  ] 


paid  on 


postpi 

receipt  of  35c.  Address :  Cutlcura 
Laooratorlei,  Malden,  Mail, 


PATENTS 

TIME  COUNTS  IN  APPLYING  for  patents.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free 
book.  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent’’ and  “Record  of 
Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  information  on 
how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered 
Patent  Attorney,  603-0  Security  Sayings  and 
Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver's  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimillllll 


Don’t  Get  Up  Hours 
Before  the  Hands 

THAT’S  one  trouble  housewives  have  in  summer — getting  up  hours 
ahead  of  the  menfolks  to  lay  the  fire  and  get  breakfast  started. 
Install  a  Silent  GIoav  Range  Burner — the  fastest  lighting  of  them  all, 
you’ll  come  through  harvest  time  feeling  better  than  ever  before. 
And  you’ll  save  money  as  .veil  as  time  for  Silent  Glow  is  economical. 
You  ought  to  haA’e  one.  • 


The  Silent  G1oaat  Range 
Burner  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  installed  in  your 
present  coal  or  Avood  stove 
—at  a  very  modest  price. 

Over  70,000  users  endorse 
this  modern  burner.  Find 
out  about  it  today.  If  there 
is  no  dealer  near  you  write 
us  for  complete  details. 


The  Silent  Glow 
Oil  Burner 
Corporation 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burn¬ 
er  Corp.,  Ltd.,  G320  St.  Hubert 
St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


The  Burner  with  the  Five-Year 
Factory  Guarantee  Backed  by  a 
$10,000  Cash  Deposit. 


DEALERS  WANTED! 
There  is  some  excellent 
territory  open  for  dealers. 
Write  at  once. 


==  THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP.  = 

=  Hartford,  Conn.  zEE 

t  Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 

==  Name  .  == 

~~  City  . State  .  — 

EEE  R.  N.-Y.  8-30  == 

lll!lllllilllllllll!llllllllllllllllllilll!lllil!llllllllllillllllllll!llllllllllllllllll!llllllillil 
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Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


Cows  and  Fertility. — During  the  past 
two  years  I  have  traveled  considerably  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  talked  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  farmers  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  including  stock 
raising  and  poultry  keeping.  Most  of 
them  are  dairymen.  Dairying  is  the  fore¬ 
most  enterprise  in  that  part  of  the  rural 
East  in  which  I  have  traveled  most.  In 
the  East,  as  in  the  country  surrounding 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Midwest,  many 
dairymen  do  not  have  the  land,  time  and 
equipment  to  do  much  farming.  Their 
daily,  year-round  work  is  concentrated  on 
the  feeding  and  milking  of  cows,  and  the 
handling  of  milk,  for  which  many  of 
them  are  receiving  unprofitable  prices. 
They  are  mostly  short  of  pasture.  They 
buy  practically  all  of  the  feed  that  they 
use.  Piles  of  valuable  manure  may  be 
seen  in  some  barnlots.  where  it  has  been 
accumulating  and  losing  its  ammonia 
(nitrogen).  The  plant  food  and  humus 
in  these  fly-breeding  piles  would  make  an 
excellent  top-dressing  for  pastures  and 
meadows.  It  would  also  enrich  land  that 
grows  field  and  orchard  crops.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  specialized  dairymen  are 
not  in  a  position  to  use  it  for  these  pro¬ 
ductive  purposes. 

Manures  and  Pastures. — Probably 
the  majority  of  dairymen  in  the  East  and 
corn-belt  carry  on  some  kind  of  farming, 
stock  raising  or  fruit  growing.  Since 
they  possess  the  land  and  machinery  for 
growing  crops  to  feed  or  sell,  they  are 
improving  their  soils,  pastures  and  mea¬ 
dows  by  applying  cow-barn  manures. 
Their  land  is  increasing,  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing,  in  fertility.  The  fertility  that 
they  sell  in  the  form  of  milk  and  crops 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  fertility  that 
they  buy  in  grain,  and  feed  through  cows 
to  "their  land.  This  system  of  diversified 
dairy  farming  is  sound.  In  spite  of  low 
prices  for  milk,  and  some  other  handicaps, 
it  appears  to  be  able  to  show  moderate 
profits  year  after  year.  Some  farmers 
who  practice  this  system  grow  Sweet 
clover.  As  a  pasture  crop  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  useful  to  them  this  Summer,  after 
their  grass  quit  growing.  This  legume 
is  well  adapted  to  their  farms,  because 
they  usually  provide  favorable  conditions 
for  its  growth.  Sweet  clover  seeded  in 
soils  that  are  well-stocked  with  humus 
and  manure,  is  not  damaged  much  by  the 
action  of  frost  in  the  Spring.  Winter- 
killing  is  severest  in  putty-like,  tight  soils 
which  are  deficient  in  humus.  The  freez¬ 
ing,  thawing  and  heaving  of  these  soils 
in  the  Spring  lift  Sweet  clover  plants 
until  their  crowns  are  three  to  six  inches 
above  the  surface,  many  being  wholly 
uprooted.  This  is  winter-killing.  Care¬ 
ful,  thrifty  dairy-farmers  apply  cow-barn 
manures  to  their  land,  and  keep  the  hu¬ 
mus  content  of  .their  soils  up  to  a  fairly 
high  standard.  Thus  they  are  able  to 
grow  Sweet  clover,  which  rewards  them 
with  an  abundance  of  pasture ;  with  more 
milk  at  less  expense ;  with  nitrogen  that 
the  clover  derives  from  the  air  and  stores 
in  their  soil,  and  with  the  physical  im¬ 
provement  that  this  legume  brings  about 
in  any  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  Sweet  clover  is  steadily  increasing 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  New  England. 

Dairying  and  Wealth.  —  A  Massa¬ 
chusetts  breeder  of  purebred  dairy  cattle 
never  publicly  exhibits  his  stock,  and  has 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  show-yard  as 
a  measure  of  dairy  cattle  values.  Ilis 
opinion  is  tnat  the  breeding  worth  of  this 
class  of  stock  should  be  based  on  its 
proved  or  probable  producing  value  at  the 
pail.  An  old  saying  that  says  the  same 
thing  is,  “Handsome  is  as  handsome 
does.”  Our  Massachusetts  friend  says 
that  “a  tractor  may  not  be  good  to  look 
at,  but  it  produces  wealth,  and  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  are  kept  for  that  purpose.”  According 
to  this  view,  a  cow  that  produces  much 
better  than  the  average,  or  a  bull  whose 
daughters  make  unusual  records  at  the 
pail,  might  be  incapable  of  winning  a 
prize  at  any  exhibition,  and  still  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  to  keep  in  a  dairy 
herd.  Every  practical  dairyman  will 
agree  with  our  friend  that  dairy  cows  are 
kept  to  produce  wealth,  for  that  is  the 
chief  reason  why  dairymen  keep  them. 
But  the  man  whose  income  is  wholly  or 
largely  from  cows  cannot  keep  them  in¬ 
definitely  to  produce  wealth  unless  he 
can  do  so  at  a  profit  to  himself.  A  vast 
annual  total  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
dairy  cows  does  not  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  men  who  own  and  milk  them.  It 
does  enrich  the  milk  and  dairy  product 
distributors  who  dictate  the  prices  that 
the  producer  receives  and  the  consumer 
pays  Dairymen  rightly  demand  money¬ 
makers  in  their  herds,  but  almost  every 
one  of  them  thinks  a  little  more  of  his 
cows  if  some  line  or  curve  of  their  bodies, 
heads  or  horns  stirs  withiu  him  the  uni¬ 
versal  sense  of  beauty. 

A  Dairy  in  1S90. — On  our  farm  40 
years  ago  we  kept  20  grade  covvs.  They 
were  largely  of  Shorthorn  breeding.  Tea 
of  the  best  milkers  supplied  the  family 
with  butter,  cream,  milk,  buttermilk, 
clabber  and  cottage  cheese.  All  of  these 
products,  especially  the  last  three,  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  greater  extent,  than  any 
other  foods  to  the  rearing  of  six  children. 
Farm  children  who  get  plenty  of  milk, 
buttermilk,  clabber  and  cottage  cheese 
are  mostly  healthy,  vigorous  and  happy. 
These  foods  are  produced  under  better 
sanitary  conditions  than  were  known  in 
1S90,  and  should  be  better  than  they  were 
them  I  hope  they  are.  A  certain  boy 


who  did  our  milking  knew  nothing  of 
bacteria.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  the 
dirt  of  those  days  was  never  unclean.  A 
boy  could  stanch  a  rusty  nail  wound  in 
the  bottom  of  his  foot  with  road  dust, 
ground  by  rusty  wagon  wheel  tires,  with¬ 
out  contracting  lockjaw.  The  cows  milked 
by  the  aforesaid  boy  were  outdoors  in 
shady  pastures  and  clover-rich  stubble- 
fields  much  of  the  time,  and  in  stalk- 
fields  and  around  strawstacks  and  hay 
racks  the  rest  of  the  time.  None  of  them 
ever  stood  in  a  stall  or  stanchion.  They 
appeared  to  keep  themselves  clean  inside 
and  out.  They  calved  regularly.  Some 
went  dry  too  soon,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  them  in  lactation.  Each 
cow  raised  her  own  calf,  for  which  the 
milker  reserved  a  quarter  or  two  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  udder.  The  family’s  milk  sup¬ 
ply  was  strained  into  shallow  pans  or 
crocks ;  these,  covered  with  shingles  or 
boards,  were  kept  in  the  cellar.  The 
cream  that  rose  in  these  vessels  was  as 
rich  and  smooth  as  Devonshire’s  best. 
Sometimes  it  was  “sampled”  rather  free¬ 
ly  without  permission  by  prowling  young¬ 
sters.  One  Summer  the  milk  was  poured 
into  tall  cans  which  were  hung,  covered, 
in  a  deep,  stone-walled  well,  to  keep 
cool.  We  had  no  “spring  house.”  The 
ice  cream  that  we  made  was  good  chiefly 
because  there  wasn’t  anything  in  it  ex¬ 
cept  genuine  cream  and  a  little  flavoring 
and  some  sugar.  Our  butter  and  eggs 
more  than  balanced  our  grocery  account 
for  the  year.  Children  and  calves  in  those 
days  got  plenty  of  fresh,  whole  milk,  and 
a  good  start  in  life. 

Farm  Milk  Consumption. — Long-  be¬ 
fore  dairying  became  a  highly  commer¬ 
cialized  business,  the  consumption  of 
whole  milk  on  farms  was  probably  great¬ 
er  per  person  than  it  is  now  on  farms. 
An  average  of  four  pints  a  day  is  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  nutrition  experts  as  being 
about  the  right  quantity  for  each  person 
who  would  be  well-nourished.  Our  per 
capita  milk  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  not  nearly  that  much.  So  many 
new,  attractive  and  sugared  food  products 
and  confections  are  now  available  almost 
everywhere  in  the  country  that  thousands 
of  farm  and  city  children  don't  have  the 
taste  and  appetite  for  milk  that  children 
had  a  generation  ago.  Is-  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  on  farms  consuming  enough  milk 
to  be  well  nourished?  An  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  man  who  was  one  of  six  children 
on  a  farm,  tells  me  that  their  family  of 
eight  persons  used  to  consume  over  five 
gallons  of  milk  a  day;  in  addition  to 
which,  they  “always  had  plenty  of  but¬ 
ter,  clabber,  buttermilk  and  cottage 
cheese.”  He  says  that  “our  food  pur¬ 
chases  didn’t  amount  to  much,  and  while 
our  standard  of  living  was  never  high, 
we  always  lived  well  at  small  expense,  in 
terms  of  cash,  but  at  the  cost  of  lots  of 
work,  in  which  every  able-bodied  member 
of  the  family  participated.  This  kind  of 
living  doesn’t  seem  to  be  in  style  now.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that,  on  the  average, 
farm  families  today  spend  for  food  several 
dollars  for  every  cent  that  farm  families 
of  the  same  size  spent  for  food  40  years 
ago.” 

A  Living  on  Land. — A  friend  writes : 
“It  used  to  be  a  common  saying  that  any 
family  that  was  willing  to  work,  and 
kept  cows,  sows  and  hens,  could  make  a 
good  living  on  a  farm.  Some  people  con¬ 
tend  that  this  still  holds  true.  I  don’t 
agree  with  them,  except  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  Lots  of  farmers  are  so  heavily 
burdened  with  debts  and  so  hard-pressed 
all  the  time  that  it  is  impossible  for  their 
families  to  live  as  well  as  most  farm 
families  lived  when  I  was  a  boy.  The 
prices  that  they  receive  for  their  products 
are  so  low,  the  prices  that  they  pay  for 
things  are  so  high,  and  their  taxes  for 
roads  and  schools  are  so  heavy  that  not 
a  few  of  them  are  losing  pride,  confidence 
and  interest  in  farming  as  a  way  of  life 
and  as  a  business.  This  seems  to  be  a 
world-wide  condition  in  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  countries,  with  the  exceptions  of 
France  and  possibly  Denmark  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Even  Porto  Rico  is  in  the  throes 
of  an  agricultural  upheaval.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sugar  plantations  in  that 
island,  large  areas  have  been  acquired 
by  absentee  landlords,  who  bought  out 
small  farmers.  Thousands  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  are  competing  with  labor  groups  for 
jobs  in  the  island,  and  are  forced  to  buy 
food  at  increasing  prices.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  there  must  live  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  whatever  food  will  sat- 
sify  hunger  at  the  expenditure  of  the 
fewest  pennies.  Usually  this  is  rice  and 
beans.  They  are  not  getting  too  much 
of  these,  but  they  are  getting  too  little 
of  other  foods,  especially  milk,  which  they 
seriously  need.  The  owners  of  big  sugar 
plantations  are  not  interested  in  dairying, 
nor  do  they  worry  themselves  over  what 
the  local  ex-farmers  eat  or  don’t  eat.” 

A  Sheep  Ranch. — When  we  walked 
over  250  acres  early  last  May,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  sheep  ranch  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Catskills,  the  thick,  lush 
grass  that  mantled  the  old  sod  surprised 
us.  It  may  also  have  deceived  us,  for 
by  the  last  of  July  some  spots  in  one  pas¬ 
ture  had  degenerated  into  poor  picking 
for  lambs.  These  spots  mark  a  sour  soil 
that  needs  lime  and  underdrainage.  The 
next  day  the  deal  was  made.  The  price 
paid  may  have  been  low  or  high ;  the 
future  will  tell.  Both  buyer  and  seller 
were  satisfied  when  the  papers  were 
signed.  The  ranch  is  part  of  a  large 
tract,  about  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 


which  has  been  unoccupied,  except  by 
sheep  in  the  grazing  season,  since  1027. 
It  has  an  interesting  past;  we  hope  that 
it  has  a  future.  Some  stray  dogs  pre¬ 
ceded  the  lambs  to  the  ranch,  as  if  to 
welcome  them.  “Can  you  match  that  for 
a  reception  committee?”  asked  the  good 
shepherd.  He  knows  his  sheep,  however, 
and  how  to  protect  them.  They  have 
plenty  of  spring  water,  and  the  Canadian 
Blu  egrass  will  add  substantially  to  their 
weight  before  the  snow  flies.  They  ar¬ 
rived  in  good  condition,  carrying  a  liberal 
supply  of  milk-fat  from  their  birthplace 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

D.  c.  w. 


Modern  Dairy  Farm  in 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Twelve-mile  creek,  beginning  near  In- 
gleside,  flows  southward  three  miles 
through  a  narrow  valley,  where  there  is 
room  for  little  besides  the  road  and 
stream.  On  either  side  is  a  steep  wooded 
hillside,  useful  for  timber-growing  only. 
This  natural  growth  of  trees  is  used 
both  for  fuel  and  saw  logs,  though  se¬ 
cured  with  some  difficulty  in  many  cases. 
In  doing  this  work,  a  few  fatalities  have 
resulted,  though  no  more  than  might  be 
expected. 

Winter  weather  is  usually  chosen  for 
this  work,  and  a  light  fall  of  snow  on 
frozen  ground  is  desirable.  At  the  base 


of  one  of  these  steep  hillsides  has  been 
located,  in  the  past,  a  series  of  cheap  cot¬ 
tages  or  huts.  Only  one  of  these  that  is 
occupied  now  remains.  Far  above  one  of 
these  one  Winter  day,  some  men  were 
cutting  and  running,  not  logs  cut  for 
sawing,  but  whole  tree  trunks.  One  of 
these  seemed  drawn  toward  one  of  these 
huts.  In  its  downward  course,  the  long 
timber  swerved  at  times  by  various  ob¬ 
jects  till  it  had  about  reached  the  hut. 
At  the  time,  the  family  were  engaged  in 
merry-making  and  dancing,  the  mother 
playing  the  fiddle.  The  tree  penetrated 
the  room  just  beneath  a  bed  where  the 
woman  was  sitting,  and  passed  through 
far  enough  so  the  building  was  impaled 
on  it.  One  of  the  children  was  carried 
through  the  side  of  the  house  and  an¬ 
other  was  injured. 

Farther  down  the  valley,  in  later  years, 
the  portable  mill  has  turned  much  of  the 
valuable  growth  into  fine  lumber  and,  in 
course  of  time,  these  cut-over  tracts  will 
be  restored  by  nature. 

The  valley  widens  into  fertile  farms 
as  we  go  southward  and,  in  this  wide  por¬ 
tion  is  located  a  farm  owned  by  Ketch 
Brothers,  about  which  I  am  writing.  Be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  widened  portion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  place  where  the  first  business 
settlement  of  the  valley  was  located.  A 
sawmill,  gristmill,  blacksmith  shop  and 
store  were  owned  and  conducted  by  a 
man  named  Lyon,  and  from  this  fact  the 
name  of  Lyon’s  Hollow  was  given  the 
valley.  There  is  not  now  a  business 
place  in  the  whole  valley.  The  old 
church  has  also  been  demolished,  only  a 
sehoolhouse  remaining. 

Of  the  1G5  acres  contained  in  the 
Ketch  farm,  a  portion  is  flat  bottom  land, 
a  portion  hillside,  and  the  remainder  level 
hill  land  and  woods.  Under  present  man¬ 
agement  the  flats  are  given  to  corn  pro¬ 
duction,  the  side  hills  to  pasture,  and  the 
elevated  portions  to  grain,  potatoes  and 
hay  rotations.  Much  of  the  manure  pro¬ 
duced  goes  to  the  upland  fields,  where, 
in  1920  12  acres  of  potatoes  produced 


175  bushels  per  acre.  There  are  five  acres 
devoted  to  Alfalfa,  which  produces  an 
average  of  2 y2  ton  per  acre.  Eight  acres 
of  corn  are  intended  to  fill  the  60-ton 
silo.  Another  silo  will  be  built  as  the 
business  increases. 

There  are  13  cows,  nine  calves  and 
seven  yearlings.  All  are  Holsteins  and 
many  of  them  registered.  The  head  of 
the  herd  is  Don  Segis  Ona  Holmsel,  a 
noted  animal.  I  give  below  a  record  of 
some  of  the  best  cows:  Rosetta,  16.0S2 
lbs.  milk  and  556.1  lbs.  butterfat ;  Al- 
gretta,  15,701  lbs.  milk  and  504.2  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  fat;  Hilda,  14,640  lbs.  milk  and  521.4 
lbs.  butterfat;  Allie,  15,162  lbs.  milk  and 
466.6  lbs.  butterfat ;  Veronica,  15,308  lbs. 
milk  and  557.1  lbs.  butterfat ;  average 
production  of  the  herd  for  1929  was  12,- 
642  lbs.  of  milk. 

About  300  White  Leghorn  hens  are  on 
hand  and  the  average  production,  when  I 
was  there  was  150  daily.  Four  hundred 
baby  chicks  had  been  ordered,  the  pullets 
from  which  would  replenish  the  flock. 

The  fine  barn  is  36x84  feet  with  a  silo 
12x30  feet.  The  stables  in  the  basement 
are  provided  with  machinery  for  milking, 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  so  observed 
that  grade  A  milk  is  produced.  A  pre¬ 
mium  of  40  cents  per  hundred  is  received 
for  the  production  over  grade  B  milk. 


This  production  of  whole  milk  goes  to 
a  near-by  station  each  day  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  important  food  product. 
Combining  the  immense  production  of 
milk  on  this  farm,  the  eggs  from  a  large 
flock,  and  several  thousands  of  bushels 
of  potatoes,  there  is  a  great  aggregate  of 
food,  of  the  very  best  quality. 

c.  m.  drake. 


Butter  from  Goats  Milk 

In  answer  to  E.  A’s  inquiry  about 
butter  from  goats  milk,  we  always  kept 
a  bunch  of  Toggenburg  goats  back  home  in 
Switzerland.  Mother  used  to  bring  the 
milk  to  boiling  being  careful  not  to  burn 
it,  or  let  it  boil  over.  Then  it  was  set 
away  in  crocks  in  the  cool  cellar  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  cream  can  then  be  taken 
off  in  form  of  a  heavy  layer  on  top.  This 
cream  can  easily  be  churned  like  other 
cream,  and  the  butter  will  be  hard.  Wash 
it  well  in  cold  water. 

Ohio  J.  J.  BACIIOFEN 


Look  Out  for  the  Bull 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  need  of 
care  in  handling  the  bull.  It  is  generally 
believed  that,  with  a  proper  staff  and 
nose  ring,  any  ordinary  bull  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  But  this  is  not  true  always.  An 
infuriated  animal  may  ignore  this  re¬ 
straint  with  serious  or  fatal  results  to 
the  handler. 

From  Allentown,  Pa.,  we  have  report 
of  the  narrow  escape  of  Walter  Holben, 
manager  of  Lorenheim  Farm,  near 
Emaus.  He  was  leading  the  bull  to  the 
water  trough  when  suddenly  the  animal 
plunged  and  had  him  under  foot  in  a 
moment.  Mr.  Holben  clung  to  the  staff, 
but  was  painfully  injured  and  would 
have  been  killed  had  not  his  police  dog 
interfered.  This  dog  had  been  trained 
to  keep  out  of  the  cattle  yard,  except 
when  ordered  there,  but  sensed  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  struggle,  and 
pitched  into  the  bull  so  vigorously  that 
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lie  was  driven  away  and  Mr.  Ilolbcn  had 
the  chance  to  crawl  to  safety.  This  bull, 
a  valuable  Holstein,  was  only  two  years 
old. 

Such  incidents  show  the  value  of  the 
type  of  bull  pen  described  by  Mr.  Hollis 
on  page  976  of  last  week's  issue. 


a  bushel  (28  lbs.)  in  Baltimore.  It  costs 
%c  a  pound  to  pick  them.  Some  pickers 
make  $5  a  day.  When  beans  are  abundant 
and  cheap,  the  costs  of  growing,  picking 
and  marketing  may  exceed  the  price 
received.  Several  York  county  farmers 
at  the  picnic  said  that,  their  early 
potatoes  had  turned  out  fairly  well. 

D.  c.  w. 


Among  Pennsylvania 
Farmers 


The  speaking  program  at  the  annual 
picnic  of  the  York  County  unit  of 
the  Farmers’  Protective  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  near  Shrewsbury 
August  14,  was  devoted  principally  to 
the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle.  Secretary 
,7.  W.  Anthony  presided  The  State 
organization,  consisting  of  12  county 
units,  with  about  2,000  members  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  active  since  its 
creation  in  May,  1927,  in  discouraging 
the  compulsory  methods  which  may  be 
employed  to  bring  about  testing.  More 
than  150  men,  women  and  children — all 
from  farms — were  present  at  the  picnic. 
The  hot  soup,  sandwiches,  slaw,  sliced 
tomatoes,  potato  salad,  hot  coffee  and  ice 
cream  luncheon,  prepared  and  served  by 
farm  women,  was  much  appreciated.  The 
old,  home-cured  ham  in  the  sandwiches 
possessed  a  flavor,  color,  texture  and 
proportion  and  blend  of  fat  that  are  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  other.  There  was  band 
music  at  the  grandstand.  A  farmer  well 
along  in  years  played  accordion  ac¬ 
companiments  to  his  own  singing  of  some 
old  tunes,  using  his  own  words.  They 
were  amusing  and  stirring. 

The  association’s  membership  fee  to  a 
man  is  $5  a  year,  and  to  a  woman  $1. 
None  of  the  officers  is  salaried.  The 
funds  and  abilities  of  the  association  are 
pooled,  and  used  wholly  in  the  interests 
of  the  members.  Their  leaders  are  alert 
and  on  their  jobs  in  the  community,  and 
also  in  Harrisburg  when  bills  affecting 
their  interest  are  under  discussion  in  the 
legislature.  Some  of  the  organizers  of 
the  association  worked  hard  and  effec¬ 
tively  years  ago  to  build  up  in  Lancaster 
a  in  ilk  market  that  should  be  fair  to 
producers.  The  association  has  aided  in 
protecting  and  maintaining  it  as  home 
market  .for  this  product.  In  that  city 
there  are  38  milk  dealers.  Their  trucks 
gather  up  twice  a  day  the  cans  of  milk 
that  dairymen  haul  to  and  leave  at 
various  fixed  places  on  the  roadside.  It 
is  bought  without  reference  to  fat  content 
at  $3.35  a  cwt.  the  year  around.  It  goes 
into  consumption  fresh  and  unpasteurized, 
costing  the  consumer  14c  a  quart.  It 
costs  the  dealer  6c  a  quart  to  retail  the 


milk  in  Lancaster. 

From  Lancaster  I  rode  with  James 
Ward  and  his  two  children  in  his  car  to 
Shrewsbury.  On  the  way,  we  saw  the 
$1,200,000  inter-county  concrete  bridge, 
nearing  completion,  that  spans  the 
Susquehanna  River  between  Columbia 
and  Wrightstown.  This  wide,  far-flung 
structure,  is  114  miles  long,  and  has  a 
curved  approach  at  each  end.  Stopping 
at  Lewis  C.  Creamer’s  well-kept  farm, 
that  successful  self-made  man  joined  us. 
He  got  his  start  operating  a  milk  route 
in  Lancaster.  He  thought  that  there 
would  be  a  feed  shortage  in  the  county 
this  year.  We  sloped  at  H.  E.  Robertson  s 
240-acre  farm,  near  York,  to  see  his 
pedigree  Holstein-Friesian  herd,  ot  about 
40  cows  in  milk.  Nine  years  ago  he  sold 
his  farm  in  Ohio,  and  bought  and  moved 
onto  his  present  improved  farm  h* 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  a  show  herd  ot  lo 
head  on  the  current  fair  circuit.  But  for 
the  drought,  the  50-acre  field  of  corn  near 
the  farmstead  would,  he  said,  have  made 
a  record  yield.  He  is  trying  tor  200 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  his 
heavily-manured  land.  He  has  100  acres 
of  corn,  and  about  35  acres  ot  Alfalfa, 
which  he  cuts  four  times  a  year.  He  told 
us  that  under  a  new  State  law  all  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Grade  A  milk  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  required  to  bottle  it  at  their  farms. 
This  will  tend  to  concentrate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Grade  A  milk  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners  of  large  herds. 

Practically  all  field,  orchard  and 
vegetable  crops  that  we  saw  m  Lancaster 
and  York  counties  showed  the  effects  ot 
dry  weather.  Much  of  the  corn  was  badly 
fired,  some  fields  being  too  far  gone  to 
be  revived  by  rain.  The  late-planted 
tobacco  was  in  a  better  con  lition  than 
most  of  the  earlier-planted  fields.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  this  crop,  grown  on  3N.UU 
acres  in  Pennsylvania,  is  produced  in 
T>aneaster  County.  More  than  halt  o 
the  county’s  11,000  farmers  grow  tobacco, 
averaging  about  five  acres  per  farm. 
Last  year  they  received  an  average  ot 
13c  a  pound  for  their  tobacco,  all  ot 
which  classifies  as  Alley;  and.  since  the 
present  crop  will  be  low  in  quality,  they 
may  not  get  a  better  price  this  season. 
They  received  about  the  same  price  this 
year  as  last  for  their  wheat— 75c  a 
bushel,  their  yields  being  20  to  30  bushels 


per  acre. 

With  R.  E.  Hyson  I  rode  from  Shrews¬ 
bury  to  York.  He  and  his  father,  E.  G. 
Hyson,  near  New  Freedom,  grew  wheat 
somewhat  extensively  until  a  few  years 
ago.  One  of  their  practices  was  to  grow 
beans  as  a  green-manure  crop,  plowing 
under  to  improve  their  soil  for  wheat. 
Learning  that  there  was  a  good  market 
for  string  beans  in  Baltimore,  they  quit 
growing  wheat,  and  shifted  to  string 
beans  as  a  major  cash  crop.  Mr.  Hyson 
said  that,  due  to  the  drought,  the  Price 
of  string  beans  this  year  was  up  to  $4 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  30.  —  Annual  convention,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cemetery  Superintendents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sept.  3-6.  — -  Annual  convention  and 
show,  New  York  State  Gladiolus  Society, 
Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  1-6.  — -  Nineteenth  annual  New 
York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-14.  — -  Connecticut  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  the  Armory,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  L.  J.  Robertson,  Jr., 
219  Church  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  16-18.  —  Annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  American  Dahlia  Society, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 

Oct.  4. — Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Show,  Allegheny  County  Club  show¬ 
grounds,  Sewiekley  Heights,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  3. — At  New  York  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Syracuse ;  Milking  Shorthorn 
sale.  W.  J.  Hardy,  Alton,  N.  Y.,  man¬ 
ager. 

Oet.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  sale,  S.  II. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  15.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn.  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storys,  Conn., 
manager. 

Oct.  29.  —  Gregory  Farm  Fereheron 
sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Holsteins;  New  Richmond, 
Wis. ;  R.  H.  Posten,  superintendent. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words’’  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
189  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses  g 


■  Stanchions 

■  Cribs 
Brooder  Houses 


SHEEP 


Greatwood  shropshires, 

RAMS  and  EWES  For  Sale 

We  maintain  the  largest  purebred  Shropshire  flock 
in  the  United  States.  Imported  foundation,  mostly 
Buttar  show  stock  and  tleld  sheep  always  for  sale. 
We  aim  to  produce  the  highest  quality  of  wool  and 
mutton  to  be  obtained  in  any  one  sheep.  “We  are 
breeding  better  sheep  than  we  can  buy.” 

GREATWOOD  FARMS,  Plainfield,  Vt. 


Das  ChrAnthirPC  28  Y*«rli"9  RAMS,  SO  yearling 
ncg.  OnrOpoIlirBo  and  eld  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  YIeet  &  Sons  Lodi,  X.  V. 


RlanLfanoH  *«*«h  Clipan The  hardiest  of  all  breeds,  tine 
DlaCK  IdliCu  Highland  0  H  GC  quality  mutton.  Imporl.d  A  home 
bred.  Rame  &  Ewes  for  sale,  0»k  Grove  Forms.  Mecbanicsfesrtj,  0. 


DEGISTERED  CHEVIOT  2-yr.-old  RAMS,  $50. 
1\  Address  WHITPAIN  FARM  Ambler,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Registered  I  AUDI?  good  ones.  $30.00  each. 
CHEVIOT  RAM  I-hIiIDO  GeorgeC.Wendig,Ricbboro,Pa. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANRIIQ  BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE,  all  ages. 
MHUUO  My  sires  include  a  Son  of  Reveleriea;  a  son 
of  Envidon  of  Glencarnock  and  a  son  of  the  Inter  national 
Grand  Champion  Quality  Marshall.  See  mu  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  L.  A,  COLTON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Slock 

tie  bull.  C.  H.  PALMER  R.  2  Southbury,  Conn. 


GOATS 


200  Toggenberg  and  Saanens  CHEAP 

M.  J.  MALAMPIIY,  Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cumberland,  Maryland 


Com©  in  Your  Auto  and  get  a  SHARPIES 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


CL„i.l_  _  J  „  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

onetiana  romes  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  8.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwster.Otii. 

RABBITS  !\ 


FOR  SALE  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

PEDIGREED  V>  from  registered  stock,  $  .  o  O 

R.  NUTTALL  -  Tome  River,  N.  J.  fiUP 

PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS  New  Zealand 

Reds  anil  Giant  Silver  Rlack  Fox  Rabbits.  All  ages. 
ADIRONDACK  PET  STOCK  FARM,  lake  Clear  Junction,  N.  Y. 


R  ENSURED  Pedigreed  Chin«tn!l»s.  White,  Steel,  gray,  Rlack 
Flemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Ratbdry, Montgomery  Center,  VI, 


September  3rd ,  1930 — S  A  L  E — September  3rd,  1930 

-  Qf  - 


Forty  Head  of  Profitable  Milking  Shorthorns 


Rich  in  the  breed’s  best  blood  in  performance  and  individuality  will  he  offered  for  sale 
immediately  following  the  judging  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  classes  at — 


mm 

NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 
GROUNDS 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wednesday, 

September 

Third, 

1930 


These  good  animals  represent  the  entire  herd 
of  JOHN  O.  BURKDORF,  St.  Johnsville,  N. 
Y.,  who  has  bred  good  Milking  Shorthorns 
for  20  years,  and  are  fresh  with  calves  at 
foot  or  carrying  service  of  the  great  sir 
Walgrove  Clay  Knight  (also  selling)  19,000 
pounds  of  milk  on  sire’s  side,  14,449  pounds 
on  dam’s  side. 

A  notable  consignment  of  14  head  from 
ALAS  A  FARMS,  Alton,  N.  Y.,  chiefly  in 
profit  or  close  up  and  featuring  the  service 


of  the  great  English  sire  Anderson  Matchless 
Bates,  make  up  an  offering  of  breeding  stock 
that  should  interest  all  in  the  business  and 
particularly  those  wishing  to  lay  in  correct 
type  foundation  animals  for  herd  building 
material. 

Catalogs  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
promptly  on  application  to  W.  J.  HARDY, 
Alton,  N.  Y. ,  or  ROY  A.  COOK,  Milking 
Shorthorn  Society,  Independence,  Iowa,  co¬ 
operating. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sale*  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

A  Home  of  Imported  Guernseys 

“Fully  Accredited  Herd  and  Neg.  to  Blood-Test” 

Our  present  surplus  of  bulls  offers  nn  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  a  HERD  SIRE  from  imported  Dams  of 
proven  production  and  outstanding  bloodlines;  ages 
from  two  months  to  two  years  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  Particulars 

“Lake  Delaware  Farms”  Delhi,  New  York 


Tarbell 
FARMS 

GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR¬ 
BELL  FARMS,  Smlthvlilo  Flats,  N.Y. 


Registered  Dili  I  C  1  toI2mos.  age,  $50  to  $150.  Lang- 
GUERNSEY  HULLO  water  Royal,  Cavalier  &  Holliston 
breeding.  Want  4  bred  heifers.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R- 3,  Honey  Brc-ak,  Pi. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 


Some  yearlings  and  some  already  bred.  Also  some 
grades.  All  from  the  best  producing  dams.  All  good 
individuals.  Holstein-Friesians  from  a  herd  under 
State  and  Federal  supervision.  You  may  have  your 
pick  from  a  bunch  of  30  head  as  I  am  overstocked 
and  must  reduce.  Prices  moderate. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  or  for  imme¬ 
diate  reply,  P.  O.  Box  163,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


—Maryland  Holstein  Nursery— 

Best  bred  Urmsbys,  Colanthas  and  Prillye.  National  and 
State  champions  for  milk,  butter,  type.  Visit.  Write 
your  wants.  J.  M.  Dennis  k  Son,  Essex  Farms,  Ridcrwood,  ltd. 


j  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Crawford  County,  Penna. 

Has  been  clean  lor  years 

Several  of  our  dairymen  because  of  ill  health  are 
offering  their  entire  dairies  at  bargain  prices.  Two  of 
them  are  P.  B.  Holsteins,  one  herd  of  grade  Holsteins 
blood  tested.  Hundreds  of  other  herds  to  select  from, 
priced  right.  . — Write  us  for  details — 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadvilie,  Pa. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

OFFERS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
SURPLUS  STOCK  INCLUDING  SEVERAL 

Young  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

FROM  TWO  MONTHS  TO  YEAR  OLD 
Herd  fully  accredited  and  sold  subject  to  blood-test. 
Write  at  once  lor  particulars 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Selected  Stock  at  Auction 

Thirty-seven  Head  ot  Selected 

GUERNSEY  and  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

Registered  and  T.  B.  Tested 

will  be  sold  at  auction  to  settle  estate  of  late 


FLOYD  PELTON,  at  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  if  stormy.  Sept.  4 

RETE  HOYT,  AUCTIONEER 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

ONE  BULL— serviceable  age,  splendid  type;  Dam  has 
record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  Price,  $150  F.  O.  B. 

SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES-one  to  three  months 
old  from  Dams  with  records  from  10,500  to  13  000 
lbs.  at  farmers  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited. 

Apply  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V. 


HIGH  GRADE  Fining/  f1  ALU6  FOR 

and  Registered  l/dlX  SALE 

T.  R  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB^ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


M  Ol  T.  B.  Tested 

|  fWkl C  Ifll*  |#»Holstelns  and  Guernseys 

W  O  1UI  iJCAlCii,  carloads  lots,  sixty-day 
retest  guaranteed.  E.  C.  TALBOT,  Leonardsvllle,  N.  Y 


For  Sale— COWS  Giiernsey  a^ted 

ALSO  100  GOOD  YOUNG  SHEEP 

J,  IX.  Purus.  'J  Lie  Wheeler  Homestead,  Kauona,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y* 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  8pring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Dred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jihmy  Dodge,  Manager 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  A,1;  K 

F.  M.  Patllngton  *  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites — Pedigreed  Pigs, 
$8.00  ea.  Money-making  kind.  It.  DILI,,  Seneca  Kalin,  N.Y. 


Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Young 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

9  Weeks  Old  .  ,  .  5.50 

10  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE:  YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Wil 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  -  Lexington,  Mams.  Tol.  0468 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459- W 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.00  8  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn.  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship.  $4.00  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  O.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  888  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  Woburn  0D86 


DOGS 


FOX  SK.~£X  FOR  SALE 
HOUNDS  Jetw 


Registered  and  Non  -  Registered  Natural  heelers. 

Old  English  Shepherd  Pups  HSioLn,°owKoS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— 'Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  H,  Monticello,  Iowa 


FINE  svvii  wuuj  v  I  v  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  New  England.  Sam  Long,  GuntersvHie,  Ala. 


St.  Bernard  Puppies  Police  pup^es180 

Price  reasonable.  E.  (1.  Carlson,  15  Winter  St., Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  D1DDIT  HMINflQ  Pop*  ready  to  start;  also 
TRAINED  n  ADD  I  I  nuunuo  Collie  and  Spaniel  pups. 
ECHO  FARM  KENNELS,  North  Sheldon,  Vt. 


THOROUGHBRED,  Black,  Male,  Newfound  land' Puppies, 

eligible  for  registration  in  American  Kennel  Club 
Price  *20.  0.  CORNISH,  144  llalsted  St,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  ^oTo^wante^Mfies8*,^ 

females,  $5.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 


BEAGLES  and  WHITE  COLLIES — Pedigreed  puppies  on 
approval.  Circular.  RAILWAY-VIEW  FARMS, Hasting*, N.Y. 


REG.  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS— Excellent  bloodline.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Males,  $25.  W.  IL  BURTON,  Amelia,  Ya. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1*01*8 — Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  parti-colnra  from  first  class 
reg.  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  C.  Ilonert,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y, 


1000 


77*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


August  21,  1930. 

MILIC 

August  11 :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.88%;  2B, 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 

$0.99%  @$0.40 

Extra,  Oil  score  . 

.39 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score. 

.36  @ 

.38% 

Seconds  . 

.35% 

Lower  grades . 

.33  @ 

.34 

Ladles  . 

.26  @ 

.30 

Packing  stock  . 

.23%  @ 

.25 

Renovated  . 

.32  @ 

.32% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.41%  @ 

.42 

Extra  . 

.41 

Firsts  . 

.37  @ 

•40% 

Seconds  •■•••••••••• 

.35  @ 

•36% 

Centralized  . 

.34  @ 

.38 

CIIEESK 

'State,  flats  held,  special 

Fancy  . 

Average  run  . 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .  •  • 

EGGS 


.24 


$0.20 
g  .25 
.23 
•19% 


Nearbv  whites  extra 

.  .$0.40 

@$0.41 

Average  extras  .  . . 

..  .31 

@ 

.dd 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .  .26 

@ 

.29 

Firsts  . 

. .  .24 

@ 

.25 

Pacific  Coast  whites 

.  .  .30 

@ 

.40 

Mixed  colors  . 

.  .  .34 

@ 

.40 

Gathered  best  . 

. .  .32 

@ 

.35 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .  .19 

@ 

.25 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.33@$0.35 

Fair  to  good  . 23 @  .31 

Roosters  . 15  @  .20 

Fowls  . 22  @  .30 

. 13  @  •  .18 


Ducks 


.35 

.32 

.45 

2.50 

1.50 


.16 

.23 

.13 

.20 


Turkeys,  broiler  . 25@ 

Old . 22  @ 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 25@ 

Dark  doz . 1.50@ 

Culls  .  1.25@ 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.19@$0.24 

Chickens  . 25@  .30 

Roosters  . J5@ 

Ducks  . @ 

Geese  . 10  @ 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$9.10 

Bulls  .  6.00@  0.50 

Cows  . . 2.00  @  5.50 

Calves,  best  . 13.00^Pl4.50 

Common  to  good .  6.00@10.00 

Sheep  . 3.00$ii  4.00 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  .  8.o0@ll.2o 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.16@$0.18 

Good  to  choice  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 10.00®18.50 

Bulls  13.00@14.00 

Cows  !! . 10.00@15.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.7o 

L.  I.,'  105  lbs . 2.75@  3.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 2.90@  3.1o 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu. 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . . 

Onions — 

Mass,  yellow.  100-lb.  bag 
Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Tomatoes,  Md.,  crt . 

Jersey,  crt . 

Handle  bskt . 

TJp-river,  2-till  carrier  . 

Repacked  crt . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . .  . 


$0.50  @$0.75 
.50  @  .75 

.75  @  1.20 
1.50 @  3.75 
.10  @  .00 
.50  @  1.25 
1.00@  1.50 
6.50@  7.00 
.50 @  5.00 
1.75@  3.00 
1.00@  2.50 

1.75@  2.00 

.75@  1.10 
.75  @  4.50 
,50@  1.50 
1.00@  3.00 
.75  @  1.50 
.50  @  1.25 
1.00@  4.00 
1.00@  2.00 
.25  @  .75 

.35  @  1.25 
.25  @  .50 

,50@  2.00 
,75@  1.75 
2.00@  3.00 


dried  beans — Jobbing  Trices 


Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  3.75 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt .  1.25@  2.75 

S.  C.,  crt .  1.75@  3.00 

N.  C.,  bu .  1.50®  2.75 

Crt .  1.50@  3.00 

Car.,  Hale,  crt  or  bu . 2.25@  3.00 

Del.  and  Md.,  crt.  or  bu.  . .  1.75@  4.00 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

Conn.,  bu .  1.25 

Nearby,  16-qt.  bskt . 50@  .85 

Raspberries,  pt . 12@  .22 

Watermelons,  carload  .  .  .  .00.00@325.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$29. 00  @30 .00 

No.  2  . 26.00  @27.00 

No.  3  . 22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12.00@14.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  bu . $1.00% 

No.  1  dark  Spring  .  1.00 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.13% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51% 

Rye  . 03% 

Barley  . 70% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard  ..$088%®  .88% 

Kansas  City.  No.  2  dark  .78% @  .88 

No.  2  hard  .  78%  @  .87 

Duluth,  No.  1 

dark  Northern  .  S8%@  .91% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  I>  . 

.16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

..  .35  @ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. .  .48  @ 

.50 

Gathered  . 

.45 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .  .40  @ 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  ,40@ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .  . . 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .  .30 @ 

.60 

Peaches,  doz . 

.50 

String  beans,  lb . 

.15@ 

.20 

Green  peas,  lb . 

.35 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Fancy  string  beans  were  scarce  throughout 
the  past  week  on  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
prices  reached  the  highest  levels  of  the  present 
season.  Good  quality  green  beans  sold  at  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  %  -bushel  basket,  while  wax  mostly 
of  poorer  quality  brought  .$1.50  to  $2.  Lima 
beans  were  firm  the  beginning  of  the  week  but 
under  heavier  supplies  and  a  slackening  in  the 
demand,  the  market  weakened,  and  prices  were 
lower.  Best  Limas  sold  at  $3  to  $3.50  per 
bushel  hamper,  while  %-bu.  baskets  brought 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Cabbage  met  a  better  demand 
because  of  the  cooler  weather,  and  the  market 
was  steady  to  firm  for  all  offerings.  Nearby 
offerings  of  beets  and  carrots  sold  fairly  well 
at  1  to  3Vic  per  bunch.  The  sweet  corn  sea¬ 
son  has  passed  its  peak  and  receipts  were  light¬ 
er  this  past  week  from  New  Jersey.  Demand 
was  only  fair  and  the  market  about  steady  at 
$1.50  to  $2  per  100  ears.  New  Jersey  cucum¬ 
bers  in  lighter  supply  and  meeting  a  slow  de¬ 
mand  at  50c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket.  Celery 
from  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey  sold  well 
at  slightly  higher  prices,  most  sales  ranging 
from  75c  to  $1.25  per  2-3  crate.  Eggplants  slow 
and  market  dull.  New  York  State  lettuce  in 
heavier  supply  and  the  market  dull  except  for 
fancy,  which  brought  50c  to  $1  a  crate  of  two 
dozen  heads.  The  onion  market  was  slightly 
stronger,  with  Massachusetts  100-lb.  sacks  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.75  to  $2.  Peppers  were  in  liberal  supply, 
with  Bullnose  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  supply. 
Fancy  Bullnose  sold  fairly  well,  but  other  va¬ 
rieties  slow.  Tomatoes  were  in  very  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  and  under  a  slow  demand  the  market  was 
dull  and  weak.  Nearby  %-bu.  baskets  sold  at 
40  to  75c  for  all  varieties,  with  culls  as  low 
as  20  to  30c.  Virginia  sweet  potatoes  sold 
slowly  as  the  quality  of  the  offerings  is  as  yet 
quite  irregular,  and  demand  was  rather  slow, 
with  bushels  yellow  selling  at  $2  to  $2.25.  The 
white  potato  market  was  steady,  although  de¬ 
mand  was  not  quite  as  active  as  the  latter 
part  of  last  week.  Most  N.  J.  Cobblers  sold 
at  $2.25  to  $2.50.  with  some  at  $2.75  a  150-lb. 
sack.  Some  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
arrived  on  the  market  this  past  week,  and  sold 
well  at  $1.75  to  $2  a  120-lb.  sack.  Fancy  ap¬ 
ples  met  a  better  demand  during  the  past  few 
days  due  to  the  cooler  weather.  Most  sales  of 
early  varieties  ranged  from  50  to  75c  per  %-bu. 
basket,  while  bushels  sold  at  75c  to  $1.  with 
some  extra  fancy  at  $1.25.  Western  pears  were 
in  fairly  heavy  receipt,  while  nearby  offerings 
were  moderately  heavy.  Best  Seckels  sold  at 
$2.75  to  $3  a  bushel.  The  peach  market  was 
irregular,  as  demand  was  quite  active  early  in 
the  week  but  fell  off  toward  the  close.  Most 
N.  J.  Hileys  and  Georgia  Belles  sold  at  $1  to 
$1.50  a  bushel,  with  fancy  higher. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  again  were  light  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  during  the  past  week.  Total 
offerings  equaled  22.433  cases  compared  with 
23,422  ( ases  during  the  previous  week.  Demand 
was  rather  slow  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
due  to  the  fear  of  obtaining  heat-damaged  offer¬ 
ings  and  many  of  the  trade  turned  to  their 
storage  stocks.  Fine  fresh  marks  met  a  ready 
market  at  top  quotations  and  the  market  for 
such  stock  was  steady  to  firm.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  sold  well  at  last  week’s  figures  of  31c 
per  dozen.  Fresh  firsts  were  steady  at  25  to 
26c.  with  ordinary  firsts  slow  at  20  to  21c. 
Fresh  seconds  were  weak  at  17  to  19c.  showing 
no  improvement  over  last  week’s  market.  Fancy 
select  and  candled  stock  brought  top  market 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . . 

Yellow  eye  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

Pears,  bu . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt  . . 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.  .  . 
Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  q 
Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt.  . . 


.  $9.75@10.00 
.  7.75@  8.00 
.12.75  @13.00 
.  9.75@10.00 
.  S.75@  9.00 

.$0.25@$2.00 


,75@ 

1.50 

.30@ 

.35 

,11@ 

.15 

.40@ 

.75 

.40  @ 

.75 

.1S@ 

.32 

.12  @ 

.23 

prices  at  30  to  38c. 

Demand  for  live  poultry  showed  some  im¬ 
provement  during  the  past  few  days,  and  the 
market  was  higher.  Fancy  colored  stock  sold 
well  at  23  to  25c  a  2c  advance  over  last  week’s 
quotations.  Ordinary  stock  moved  slowly  at 
20  to  22c.  Leghorn  fowls  were  also  higher, 
bringing  17  to  18c  for  fancy  marks.  Arrivals 
of  broilers  were  of  irregular  quality  and  the 
market  was  slightly  weaker  at  the  close.  Most 
sales  of  fancy  Rocks  ranged  from  32  to  33c  per 
lb.,  while  Leghorns  were  slow  at  22  to  24c. 
Old  roosters  were  slightly  weaker  at  15  to  16c. 
Ducks  moved  slowly  at  16  to  17c  for  young 
stock,  and  13  to  14c  per  lb.  for  old  birds. 

Trading  in  the  dressed  poultry  market  was 
more  active  than  for  some  time  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  early  in  the  week.  Receipts  were  mod¬ 
erate  and  moved  readily  at  the  quoted  figures. 


Fresh-killed  fowls  sold  well  at  29  to  31c  for 
fancy  heavy  birds.  Broilers  moved  fairly  well, 
when  of  good  quality  and  condition.  Fancy 
rocks  brought  34  to  36c  per  lb.  Heavy  old 
roosters  moved  well  at  21  to  23c.  Long  Island 
ducks  were  slow  at  18c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fine  quality  hay  was  scarce  this  past  week 
and  the  market  was  firm  for  all  grades.  Trad¬ 
ing  was  only  fair,  but  enough  to  move  the  light 
supplies  on  hand,  without  accumulations.  Best 
Timothy  and  Timothy  mixed  sold  at  $20  to  $23 
a  ton.  Straw  was  in  very  light  supply,  trading 
was  practically  negligible  and  the  market  un¬ 
changed.  Best  rye  brought  $13  to  $14  a  ton, 
while  wheat  was  mostly  $11  to  $12. 

J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Droduce  Market  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  active  during  the  past  week.  Most  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  from  nearby  sources  and  gen¬ 
erally  slightly  firmer. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate;  demand  moderate 
on  good  stock.  Native  Duchess.  Gravensteins 
and  Williams,  best,  75c  to  $1.50;  poorer,  50c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $2;  shell,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Lima,  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  35  to  50c;  few,  60c;  cut  off, 
poor  demand,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best;  32-qt.  erts.,  native,  12  to  17c;  N.  S., 
12  to  20c  qt. ;  few  25e. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  40c;  few,  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bchs.,  35  to  65c;  few,  75c;  cut 
off.  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  yellow,  50  to  75c;  few  85c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  best,  $2;  few  higher;  poorer  low  as  50c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  — -  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  18  heads,  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $2  to  $4;  few,  $4.50; 
N.  Y.  crts.,  50  to  75c;  poorer,  10c. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  65  to  85c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  most¬ 
ly,  $1.50  to  $1.65  100  lbs. 

Parsley.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Clapps  and  Bartletts,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Peppers.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hot  squash,  75  to  85c;  few  $1;  Bell,  85c 
to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  few  $1.10. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box;  N.  J.  and 
N.  Y..  150-lb.  sacks,  $2.90  to  $3;  Me.,  100 

lbs.,  $1.75. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  40  to  60  bchs.,  50  to  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

_  Squash.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  Summer,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  marrow, 
$1.50  to  $2;  turban,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cartons,  3  to  7c  lb.;  (/>  boxes,  outdoor, 
35  to  75c. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light;  market  firm 
on  good  stock.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26.50;  eastern, 
$18  to  $23.50;  clover  mixed,  red,  none  offered. 

Butter.  —  Market  firm.  Creamery  extras, 
39% e;  firsts,  36%  to  39c;  seconds.  33%  to  36c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  48c;  white  extras,  45  to  47c; 
fresh  eastern.  41  to  43c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  24  to  27(4c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  20%  to 
21  (5e:  western,  fresh,  19%  to  20%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7  to  $8; 
Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow  Eyes, 
$7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima, 
100-lb.  sacks,  $13  to  $13.50. 

Wool.  —  Market  firm,  trading  moderately 
light. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  31  to 
31  (4  c;  clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing, 
30c;  clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  30c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c;  (4  blood,  combing,  30  to 
31c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to 
77c:  clothing.  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing.  65 
to  70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c:  %  blood,  combing, 
55  to  58c;  clothing.  49  to  52c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  51  to  54c;  clothing.  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  % 
blood,  combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing.  63  to  65c; 
%  blood,  combing,  61  to  63c;  clothing,  58  to 
60c:  (4  blood,  combing,  57  to  59c;  clothing, 

50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  fully  steady 
witli  a  week  ago;  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$9.50  to  $10.50. 

Cattle.— Supply  killing  classes  fully  normal; 
market  about  steady  with  a  week  ago;  few 
prime  vealers,  $12  to  $12.50;  demand  somewhat 
improved  for  bulls  and  vealers;  slow  for  butch¬ 
er  cows. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  moderate;  market  50c 
higher:  demand  fair.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $8.50 
to  $10;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $6.50  to  $8.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fully  normal;  market 
fully  steady  with  last  week:  demand  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $190  to  $210;  good,  $155  to  $190; 
medium,  $100  to  $120;  common,  $60  to  $90. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  are  higher  and  butter  is  a  little  firmer. 
Most  produce  prices  are  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firmer; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts.  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  36c.  Cheese,  firm; 
new  daisies,  21c;  longhorn,  21  to  22c;  brick, 
22c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  31c.  Eggs, 
higher;  nearby  fancy,  42c;  grade  A,  32  to  38c; 
grade  B.  28c;  grade  C,  22c;  nearby -a t-mark,  28 
to  36c:  western,  24  to  27c;  pullets,  23  to  25c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  30c;  chickens.  32  to  36c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19c:  broilers,  28  to  32c;  ducks,  20c;  turkeys, 
31  to  34e.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18  to 
23c:  broilers,  19  to  28c;  old  roosters,  15c; 
ducks,  15  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Duch¬ 
ess,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  Transparent,  75c  to  $1:  Red 
Astraelian,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Pippin,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  unclassified.  40  to  75e.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  N.  J..  150-lb.  bag, 
$2.75  to  $3;  Va..  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3.75;  sweets, 
Va.,  bbl.,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $7;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $10. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Cal.,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  white. 
50-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  10 
to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32-qt.  crt., 
$6  to  $6.50:  cantaloupes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $3.50; 
grapes.  Cal..  Thompson  seedless,  24-lb.  lug., 
$1.25  to  $1.50:  Malaga,  $1.75  to  $2.25:  honey- 
dews,  Cal.,  crt..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  huckleberries, 
32-qt.  crts.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50 
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to  $3.75;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75;  plums,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  watermelons,  25  to  65c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.35  to 
$3.25;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75e;  bell.,  15  to  25c; 
broccoli,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  cabbage,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  75c; 
corn,  doz.,  20  to  30c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  lettuce, 
crts.,  40  to  60c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  40 
to  50e;  peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  peppers,  bu., 
SI. 25  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  60c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  50c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  squash,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25?  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4:  dark,  $3;  %  doz.  carton,  $1.25.  Maple 

products,  steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  sugar, 
lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17 
to  $18:  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $16;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $27.50; 
standard  middlings,  $27.50;  red-dog,  $34;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $40;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $46.50:  hominy,  $43;  gluten,  $36.05; 
oatfeed,  $15.50;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25  to 
$5.75;  Alfalfa,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  Alsike,  $13  to 
$14;  clover,  $13  to  $14.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.00@$S.75 

Medium  .  6.50@  8.00 

Common  . . .  4.50@  6.50 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  7.75(g)  8.75 

Medium  .  6.25@  7.75 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  6.50@  7.50 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00(0  6.50 

Cows,  Good  .  5.50@  6.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75@  5.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters .  2.00@  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  6.50@  7.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  4.75(g’  6.75 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  .  9.50@12.00 

Medium  .  7.00@  9.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00@  7.00 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  cli _  6.50(g>  8.50 

Commo  nand  medium  .  4.00@  6.50 

HOGS 


Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  eh.  .$10.05@11.00 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  good  and  ch. . .  10.60@11.15 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch .  10.25@11.15 

Hv.v.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch.  9.50@10.50 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  7.50@  8.25 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _  9.50@10.25 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8.00@10.00 

Medium  .  6.50@  8.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.50@  6.50 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch...  3.25@  5.75 

Ewes,  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch .  2.50@  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.25(g)  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00@  2.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Duchess,  90c  to  $1;  2(4 -in.  Transparents,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  2(4-in.  Astraelians,  90c;  N.  J.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2 (4 -in.  Starrs,  $1.10;  Va..  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2(4 -in.  Wealthies,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Gravensteins. 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  $3  to 
$3.25;  cantaloupes,  Del.  and  Md.,  jumbo  36s  and 
45s,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  standards.  36s  and  45s,  $1 
to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.  No  1, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  No.  2,  $1  to  $1.25;  dills.  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  lettuce,  N.  Y.,  Big  Boston,  crt.  of 
2  doz.,  25  to  50c;  peaches,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Ga.,  bu. 
bskt.,  Elbertas,  2-in.  minimum,  $3  to  $3.50; 
S.  C.,  6-bskt.  crts.,  Elbertas,  fair  condition, 
large,  best,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  poorer  low  as  $1.75; 
Cal.,  boxes,  Elbertas,  65  to  85c;  pears,  N.  Y., 
bu.  bskt.,  Clapp  Favorites,  $1.75;  peppers,  N.  J., 
bu.  hprs.,  75c  to  $1;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N. 
J.  Cobblers,  150-lb.  sacks,  $2.75  to  $3;  poorer. 
$1.50;  Long  Island  Cobblers,  150-lb.,  sacks,  $3 
to  $3.15;  sweet  potatoes,  Ga.,  bu.  liprs.,  No.  1, 
yellow,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  tomatoes,  Md.,  lug 
boxes,  25  to  50c;  6-bskt.  crts.,  fanev,  50  to 
75e;  watermelons,  Ga.,  Dixie  Belles,  30-lb. 
average,  40  to  45c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs,  nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  24(4  to 
25c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  26(4  to  27 (4 e;  near¬ 
by  hennery  whites,  29%  to  30(4c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  18  to  20c;  med., 
15  to  17c;  Leghorns,  10  to  12c;  colored  spring¬ 
ers,  25  to  30c;  Leghorns,  19  to  21c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  12e;  ducks,  15  to  18c;  old  geese,  8  to  10c; 
Spring  geese,  15c;  turkeys,  20  to  25c  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  37c;  hog  dressed,  32c  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  August  16,  193'0.) 

Market. — Active  on  all  classes  slaughter  stock. 
Beef  steers  and  yearlings  strong  to  25c  higher, 
week’s  early  downturn  fully  regained,  fed  steers 
and  medium  to  good  quality  grassers  showing 
most  advance,  top  fed  steers  $9.25,  average 
weight  1,330  lbs.,  best  Virginia  grassers  $7.75, 
bulk  of  sales  $7  to  $7.50.  Bulls,  she  stock  and 
cutters  fully  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $6.25  to 
$7;  beef  bulls,  $6  to  $6.75;  butcher  cows  $5  to 
$5.75;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  scarce,  stronger  undertone.  Calves  steady, 
top  vealers  $12.50.  Hogs  slow,  steady  to  strong. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  August  16,  1930: 
Cattle,  98  cars;  52  Virginia,  21  West  Virginia, 
7  St.  Taul,  5  Tennessee,  4  Kentuckv,  2  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2  North  Carolina,  1  Chicago,  1  St. 
Louis,  1  New  York,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Marvland; 
containing  2,592  head,  768  head  trucked  in 
from  nearby;  total  cattle  3,360  head,  1,179 
calves,  1,058  hogs,  1,259  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $S.50  to  $9.50; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.50;  com¬ 
mon,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7.25;  good. 
1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  medium,  1,- 
100  to  1,300  IDs. ,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  good  ,1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows.— Choice,  $5.50  to  $6.50:  good.  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3.25. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $7.25  to  $8.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $7.25; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10.75  to  $12.50; 
medium,  $9  to  $10.75;  cull  and  common,  $6.50 
to  $9. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $9;  common  and  medium, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $7:  good  and  choice, 
800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9.25;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5  to  $7.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25; 

med.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs., 

$10.50  to  $11.25;  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice. 

250  to  290  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $10.75;  livv.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  290  to  350  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $10.75; 

pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs., 
$7.50  to  $10.50. 


It’s  strange  that  a  motorist  never  re¬ 
members  he  used  to  be  a  pedestrian.  — 
Everybody’s  Weekly. 


100? 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  15 
birds,  the  10  highest  being  counted.  First 
column  shows  production  for  week  end¬ 
ing  August  11,  and  second,  total  to  date : 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Cane  Fltry  Farm,  N.  J .  33 

Maggie  May,  N.  J .  20 

John  Glover,  Canada .  20 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J..  23 

Norfolk  Spec.  Farm,  Canada.  41 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass....  38 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  32 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  29 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y. ...  38 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn ...  36 


1363 

1901 
1038 
1445 
1830 
2177 
2248 

1902 
2235 
2087 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Black  &  White  Farm,  N.  J. ..  7 

William  E.  Iloch,  N.  J .  7 

s.  c.  R.  I.  REDS 


Beverly.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  15 

Bin-dean  Acres,  Mass .  31 

Charleseote  Farm,  Mass .  37 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  .T .  24 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.  .  .  41 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  N.  J .  34 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass....  45 
Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J.  26 
The  Training  School,  N.  J...  31 

Woodview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  22 
Freeman's  Ii.  Farms,  Ohio.  .  34 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCAS 

Carpenter  Min.  Farms,  Mich.  19 
Jean  Joan  Farm,  N.  J .  36 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert's  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J.  21 


714 

758 


1782 

2091 

2259 

1850 

2319 

2109 

2427 

1532 

1951 

2227 

1866 


880 

1685 

1143 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Alex  Baird,  N.  J .  36  2205 

L.  C.  Beall,  Wash .  39  1847 

M.  W.  Bennett,  Pa .  42  2105 

N.  R.  Bickford,  Kan .  27  1846 

Black  <&  White  Farm,  N.  J.  38  1873 

R.  O.  Boyce  Farm,  Del .  30  2340 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  37  1627 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  37  2100 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  . .  34  1896 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  30  18S9 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  43  2081 

Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.  10  1968 

Codner's  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  Yr..  43  2120 

Percy  B.  Niece,  N.  J .  41  1921 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J .  29  1633 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  49  2004 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  33  1968 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  32  1221 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  33  2100 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  38  214S 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  .T.. .  41  2156 

Freshley  W.  L.  Farm,  Ohio.  45  2115 

Glencairn  Farm,  N.  J .  46  1720 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  34  2045 

Koch's  I’.  B.  Farm,  N.  J....  40  2196 

Ben.  W.  Jacobs,  Pa .  47  2300 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J .  41  2186 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ..  33  1665 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J .  36  1871 

Morris*  Latterman,  N.  J .  43  2010 

Harold  A.  Lehman,  N.  J .  27  1811 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass...  45  2093 

F.  L.  Mver,  N.  J .  40  1871 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa .  41  2009 

Ovo  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  1626 

Louis  R.  Peters,  N.  J .  41  1648 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  48  2044 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  40  2168 

Puritas  Spgs.  Farm,  Ohio...  30  1864 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J .  32  1721 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y.  38  1861 

Rentzel's  Leg.  Farm,  Pa .  37  2157 

Rowley's  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y.  51  2188 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J .  41  2018 

R.  L.  Scharring-Hausen,  N.  J.  50  2082 

II.  L.  Shearer  &  Son,  Pa....  43  1883 

Sunny  Slope  Farm.  N.  Y....  33  2143 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich .  21  1894 

T.  Everett  Smith,  N.  J .  39  1936 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  34  2031 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  39  2055 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Jackson,  N.  J....  36  1S88 

Tavlor  Bros.,  Pa .  45  2117 

The  Training  School,  N.  J...  32  1849 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  20  1450 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  21  1318 

M.  Vogel's  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  20  1167 

M.  Vogel's  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  25  1665 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  41  1823 

Walter's  I’.  L.  Farm,  N.  J...  26  1516 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J....  41  1897 

J.  Whetsel's  B.  Farm,  N.  J..  32  1506 

Willgerodt  Bros..  N.  J .  41  1943 

II.  M.  Willier's  Farm,  Pa...  49  1861 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  38  2050 

T.  II.  Mettler,  N.  J .  15  749 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn...  44  2299 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  21  1701 

Sievers  Pltrv  Farm,  N.  J....  31  1783 

Edward  M.  Packer,  N.  J -  43  2214 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ..  54  1957 

Pine  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  29  1129 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  Hickeries,  N.  J .  28  1709 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  special  sixth  degree  campaign  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  preliminary 
to  the  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  to  be  held  at  Rochester, 
in  November,  opened  at  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  April  12,  continuing 
through  the  week  in  the  up-state  counties 
of  Franklin,  Clinton,  Essex.  Lewis  and 
Jefferson.  A  total  of  1,686  candidates 
received  the  sixth  degree  during  the  five 
days,  St.  Lawrence  County  leading  the 
parade  with  504  candidates.  The  number 
obtained  in  the  other  counties  follows : 
Franklin,  205  ;  Clinton,  226  ;  Essex,  247  ; 
Lewis,  265 ;  Jefferson.  239. 

The  officers  of  the  State  Grange  are 
traveling  about  the  state  in  a  chartered 
bus.  A  recess  will  be  taken  until  Sept. 
8,  on  account  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  Beginning  with  the  week  of  Sept. 
8,  six  special  sessions  of  the  State  Grange 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


will  be  held  each  week,  closing,  Oct.  4, 
at  Auburn,  with  a  total  of  29  sessions, 
including  those  held  in  Northern  New 
York  the  week  of  August  11. 

The  schedule  for  the  24  sessions  yet  to 
be  held  follows :  Sept.  8,  Lockport, 

Niagara  County ;  Sept.  9,  Hamburg, 

Erie  County  ;  Sept.  10,  Jamestown, 
Chautauqua  County ;  Sept.  11,  Glean, 
Cattaraugus  County ;  Sept.  12,  Ilornell, 
Steuben  County ;  Sept.  13.  Perry, 

Wyoming  County ;  Sept.  15,  Batavia, 
Genesee  County ;  Sept.  16,  Rochester, 
Monroe  County;  Sept.  17,  Lyons,  Wayne 
County ;  Sept.  18,  Geneva,  Ontario 
County;  Sept.  19,  Lodi,  Seneca  County; 
Sept.  20,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County ;  Sept. 

22,  Binghampton,  Broome  County  ;  Sept. 

23,  Walton,  Delaware  County  ;  Sept.  24, 

Oneonta,  Otsego  County ;  Sept.  25, 

Liberty,  Sept.  26,  Middletown,  Orange 
County;  Sept.  27,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess 
County ;  Sept.  29,  Hudson,  Columbia 
County ;  Sept.  30.  Saratoga.  Saratoga 
County ;  Oct.  1,  Whithall,  Washington 
County ;  Oct.  2,  Herkimer,  Herkimer 
County  ;  Oct.  3,  Oswego,  Oswego  County, 
Oct.  4,  Auburn,  Cayuga  County. 

During  the  series  of  special  sessions 
held  in  northern  New  York,  State  Master 
Albert  Lawrence  of  Vermont  accompanied 
the  delegation  of  New  York  officials, 
speaking  to  each  county  group.  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  also  Priest  Annalist  of  the 
Assembly  of  Demeter.  National  Grange. 

At  the  session  held  in  Adams,  Jefferson 
County,  over  600  were  present,  including 
County  Deputy  Albert  W.  Hull,  of 
St.  Lawrence  County,  Deputy  E.  F. 
Linstruth,  of  Lewis,  County  Deputy  W. 
C.  Hubbard  of  Oswego,  and  Timothy  D. 
Thomas  of  Madison. 

Point  Peninsula  Grange  was  awarded 
the  825  Pomona  Grange  prize  for  having 
the  largest  class  of  sixth  degree  candi¬ 
dates  of  any  Jefferson  -County  Grange 
in  proportion  to  its  membership,  its  per¬ 
centage  being  12%.  Point  Peninsula 
Grange  is  the  youngest  Grange  in 
Jefferson  County. 

The  degree  work  in  connection  with 
the  sixth  degree  special  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  is  in  charge  of 
Harry  M.  Stanley,  of  Skaneateles.  Mr. 
Stanley  is  also  secretary  of  the  State 
Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  fund. 

Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Jefferson 
Pomona  to  the  oldest  member  receiving 
the  sixth  degree  at  the  Adams  session, 
Mrs.  Seelye  of  Smithville  Grange  aged 
84,  receiving  the  award,  and  also  to  the 
youngest  member  initiated,  who  was  Miss 
Elsie  Ferguson  of  Adams  Center  Grange, 
aged  16. 

The  goal  set  by  State  Master  F.  J. 
Freestone  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
for  the  Empire  State’s  share  of  the 
record-breaking  class  at  the  National 
Grange  at  Rochester  is  10.000.  The 
average  for  the  five  meetings  held  in 
northern  New  York  was  337  candidates. 
If  this  ratio  is  maintained  for  the  re¬ 
maining  24  special  State  Grange  sessions 
the  total  would  be  9.773  for  the  State. 
In  order  to  exceed  .the  present  record 
established  at  Boston  at  the  National 
Grange  session  of  1920  New  York  must 
surpass  the  Massachusetts  record  of 
9,838. 


500  SLEGHORNE  PULLETS  Tancred 


LEGHORN  rULLtld  weeks  old,  from  trap- 
nested  stock  only.  Free  Ranch  grown.  No  culls.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  $1.00,  including  crates.  200 Barred  Rock 

Pullets,  $1.05  each.  C.  ZWINKEL,  Box  97,  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 


LESHER’S  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  and  May  hatched.  Holly wood-Hanson  strain  from 
blood-rested  flocks,  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males,  from  (Urns 
with  records  "f  225  eggs  or  better.  Priced  low  forquick 
sale.  j.  GUY  LESIIER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

nilAIITV  Barred  Rocks  *8  per  100 

IgUnLIt  I  Heavy  Mixed  7  per  100 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  pnid.  C.  O.  D.  100 %  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  JlAUMGAUlliNElt  Heaver  Springe,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS 

I  11  k  Bill  Ir  VIIIVG1II  Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 
400  or  more,  half  cent  less.  Safe  delivery. 
Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks,  Sioper 
100;  Barred  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
S8  per  100.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 

12  TO  14  COCKERELS  WEEKS 

JOHNSON’S,  Bowie,  Texas,  313-egg  Star  mating  White 
Leghorns.  Certificate  furnished.  $5  each.  Imperial  mat¬ 
ing  290-egg,  $3.  SC11  WENIJKL’S  Barred  Rocks.  S3 

PASCACK  POULTRY  FARM  MONTVALE,  N.  J. 


6  000  trexler  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

*  bred  from  our  high-producing  selected  hens 

and  raised  on  clean  ranges.  Prices  reasonable. 

TREXLER  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


FOU  ffifKFRFIS  Bought  direct  from  the  best 

SALE  VUVI\L,nCL  J  stock  of  Wyckoff’s  Poultry 
V  BKOABACRE  FARMS.  Franklin  Township, 

A.  J.  Mail  Address,  Box  1490,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Tel.  40  lVyckoff 

DULLETS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anstralorps  March, 
t  April, May  hatched.  Some  pedigreed  higli-egg  records, 
breeders.  Jl’LES  FRAXCA1S,  IVesthampton  Beach,  L.  I.,N.W 

Barred  (jhiciks  for  Broilers  ~Vrite  ,10'--f0r  sppt- 


Itoek 

prices. 


- Oct.  and  Nov.  chick 

C.  t.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


WYCKOFF 

LEGHORN 


Pill  I  FTS  three  months  old,  $1.00. 
*  M  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassnwdoox,  Va. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

that  have  been  started,  full  of  vigor.  Baby  Turkeys. 
Broilers;  and  a  number  of  especially  good  Tom 
Turkeys  one-quarter  wild,  also  hen  Turkey  Breed¬ 
ers  now  being  offered  by  CIFRE'S  NEW  ENGLAND 
TURKEY  FARM,  Medway,  Mass. 


r>||Tt|/|  lljn  V  White  Pekin,  good  stock,  $22.00 
LIUdnLllluO  per  100.  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
This  is  my  26th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factor.vville,  Pa. 

Ragged  Bronze  TURKEYS  1  wks  ,  $1  "each;  12_wks.,  $4 


How  Much  Feed 
for  a  Dozen  Eggs? 

That’s  the  real  test  of  feed  costs.  It  isn’t  the  high  or  low- 
figures  on  your  invoice.  It's  the  quality  of  the  feed  itself. 

In  actual  tests,  many  feeders,  have  found  that  instead  of 
17  .lbs.  of  dry  mash  per  100  birds  (on  50  to  60%  produc¬ 
tion)  they  could  reduce  this  to  12  ibs.  with  Beacon  Egg> 
Mash.  Think  of  it!  The  same  eggs  with  about  two-thirds 
of  the  feed  !  Or  nearly  50%  more  eggs,  pound  for  pound* 
by  using  Beacon. 

No  womler  feeders  in  increasing  numbers  are  turning 
to  Beacon  in  these  critical  days  that  demand  lower 
costs.  Each  ingredient  has  a  detinite  purpose,  and 
there’s  not  an  ounce  of  filler 

BEACON’S  CAYUGA  Laying  Mash — a  lower  priced  feed 
that  equals  any  competitive  mash.  Made  from  exactly  the 
same  quality  materials  as  our  famous  Beacon  Egg  Mash  (except 
Protozyme)  but  on  a  lower  cost  formula.  It  is  guaranteed  20% 
protein.  Wherever  Beacon  Egg  Mash  is  considered  TOO  GOOD, 
try  “Beacon’s  Cayuga  ” 

BEACON  BREEDERS  MASH  —  for  better  eggs  and 
sturdier  chicks,  contains  every  material  necessary  for 
building  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  birds  that  will  produce  plenty 
of  eggs  of  excellent  size  and  shell  texture  with  high  fertility  and 
unusual  hatcliability. 

A 

BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N. 

i.nwi 


Send  for  Prof.  C.  E. 
Lee’s  100 -page  book 
“Profitable  Poultry 
Management”  (free 
in  N.  Y„  Pa..  Del- 
Mar-Va  peninsula  and 
East.) 


MI 


[Le^Korns-Recls-RocKs-Wjyandottes 


Si 


m 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

18c  20c  22c  22c 

Prices  are  per  100,  Sept,  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 


HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


INCREASE  WINTER  EGG 

PRODUCTION  WITH 

Maurer’s  Kwality 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

mixed  With  The  mash 

Kwality  Meat  Scrap  indorsed  and  used  by  Experimen¬ 
tal  Stations  and  leading  Poultryinen.  They  heartily 
indorse  and  feed  Kwality  Meat  Scrap  to  their  poultry. 

No  matter  what  food  formula  you  follow  or  how 
careful  you  are  housing  your  fowls,  large  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  impossible  if  pure  meat  scrap  is  not  used. 
Kwality  Meat  Scrap  is  just  what  the  name  implies 
and  is  the  purest  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market  today. 

For  Sale  by  all  Reliable  Dealers 

For  free  samples  and  Calendar  write 

MAURER  MFQ.  CO  ■  n!1vark?xn36j5 


PULLETS  i 

Full-Sized,  Vigorous  White  Leghorns  J 
Vacinated  with  State  Pox  Vaccine 

5  Months  and  Ready-to-Lay  Birds  Now  Ready  i 

In  fine  condition  for  full  season’s  heavy  laying  * 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM  * 

TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

SPECIAL  SUmmER  PRICES 

Barred  Rocks  ...  $8.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed  ...  7. 00-100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7.00-100 

S.  C.  K.  I.  Beds  -  -  -  8.50-100 

from  trapnested  stock ;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  clays;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTElt  VILLE.  1’ENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  REDS— 100%  Clean  State  Teat 

Early  maturing,  fast .  growing  stock, 
making  profitable  broilers  and  layers. 

8- 10- week  Pullets  from  heavy  layers 
Booting  Broiler  Chicks  now  *t  attractive  prices. 
MOSS  FARM  Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HUBBARD  %% 

FARMS  rlo 


CHICKS 


rrw  fqj  f°r*rni^rT^  m 

i 

Prices  for  Immediate  Deliver?  *00  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds . $15.00  $58.00  $140.00 

Wyan- Rock,  Bram -Rock  Cross..  15.00  58.00  140.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

BROILER  “^CHICKS 

Light  Breeds,  $10  per  100.  Light  and  Heavv.  $12. 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties.  Custom 
Hatching.  We  hatch  ail  year.  Started  chicks  priced 
according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
349  Main  Street,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 

Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Kocks .  $  8.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  9  00  per  HO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

100%  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

f,  6.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ATT  A  f  infix/  Tancred  Strain 

llll/ll.ll  I  White  Leghorns .  $7.00  per  100 

”  ^ x  M  Barred  Kocks .  8.00  per  100 

mi  n/  C  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  per  too 

I  .  II  I  I  .  it  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

M  Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

600  lots  14c  less— 1000  lots  le  less.  IOO7S  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
eircular. 

9.  I*.  LEISTER,  Box  It,  M eAllsterville,  Penna. 
fit  II  n  I/O  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  too 

I.hIi.K  \  ?> 0  ?e£s-  .  ®2-75  ,s  09 

HIS  I  U  lYtJ  Bar,ed  Rocks .  2.75  5.00  9  00 

1  w  White  Leghorns..  2.25  4  00  7  00 

Heavy  .Mixed .  2  50  4  50  8  00 

Light  Mixed .  2. 00  3  75  6.00 

500  lots  V2c  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100JS  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  Box  R  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  hatched,  for  July  and  August  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— 8c 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis* 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blocd-tested 

|  CATALOG  FREE 

8UBBAKD  FARMS  P.0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  H.  H. 


and  White 

100JS  delivery. 


Yearling  hens.  $8:  Toms,  *12. 
SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  1ST.  H. 


Poultry  Charcoal 


R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co. 


Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


1,000  Leghorn  PULLETS  some  are  laying,  $1.75  each, 

also  16wks.  old  $1.50,  raDge-reared.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Immediate  delivery.  JOHN  SOPRANO,  Mlilorton,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesdav.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100)*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CJIAS  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  bv  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

S8.00— 100  *38. SO— 600  *75.00— 1000 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


'PARKS 


BRED-Tt) 

LAY 


ROCKS 


PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  NOW  at  HALF  FALL  PRICES 

America’s  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying:  Strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  313-323  and  325  engrain  1  yr.— 148 
egtfs  In  148  days—  Laying:  at  1 13  days.  Customers 

'■ytty 


profits  $8  09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  ab¬ 
solute  misrepresentation  of  a  North 
American  accident  insurance  policy  by 
an  agent  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
lie  had  no  copy  of  the  policy  to  show, 
but  my  husband  asked  him  if  it  covered 
accidents  resulting  from  use  of  a  tractor 
in  the  field.  He  said,  “Yes,  indeed,  and 
practically  all  accidents  liable  to  happen 
on  a  farm.”  Last  Spring  my  husband 
caught  his  foot  in  a  spoke  of  the  tractor. 
This  drew  him  over  breaking  one  bone 
in  the  leg  and  three  in  the  ankle,  badly 
tearing  the  ligaments  and  wrenching  his 
back.  The  North  American  Insurance 
Company  refused  to  pay  the  indemnity, 
saying  the  policy  does  not  cover  an  ac¬ 
cident  of  tins  nature.  The  American 
Agriculturist  replied  that  our  complaint 
was  referred  to  their  claim  department 
where  it  seems  to  rest  without  reply.  The 
policy  is  No.  7,637,066.  Some  time  ago 
you  collected  a  claim  from  this  company. 
Anything  you  can  do'  on  this  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  mrs.  mariox  russell. 

New  York. 

Nearly  all  complaints  say  that  the 
agents  represent  that  the  policy  covers  all 
or  practically  all  accidents  that  could 
happen  to  a  farmer.  It  is  significant  that 
no  copy  of  the  policy  is  shown.  The 
truth  is  the  only  farm  accident  covered  is 
one  caused  by  being  accidentally  thrown 
from  a  private  car  or  wagon,  or  caused 
by  the  wrecking  of  such  car  or  wagon. 
The  policy  covers,  for  the  most  part,  ac¬ 
cidents  to  which  the  farmer  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  exposed,  such  as  steamships,  steam¬ 
boats,  railroad  trains,  trolleys,  busses, 
etc,,  and  even  then  he  can  recover  only 
when  the  accident  is  caused  by  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  the  conveyance.  You  may  be  dis¬ 
abled  or  killed  in  a  thousand  ways  but 
unless  the  ship  or  car  is  wrecked,  the  ac¬ 
cident  is  not  covered.  It  covers  none  of 
the  numerous  accidents  that  may  result 
from  the  use  of  farm  machinery  or  other 
work  on  the  farm,  and  to  represent  that 
it  does  is  a  pure  swindle  of  the  farmer 
who  buys  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  of 
the  limited  policies.  It  is  got  up  especial¬ 
ly  for  publishers  who  are  unable  to  get 
a  circulation  for  their  papers  without 
premiums.  The  advantage  of  it  to  the 
publisher  is  that  the  farmer  does  not 
know  how  little  it  covers  or  what  it 
ought  to  cost,  and  the  agent  is  free  to 
say  what  he  likes  about  it,  because  few 
will  have  accidents  anyway,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is  responsible  only  for  what  is  in 
writing,  which  is  not  clear.  The  scheme 
lends  itself  to  deception.  An  unfortunate 
thing  about  it  is  that  when  one  publisher 
imposes  it  on  farmers  the  character  of 
and  confidence  in  the  farm  press  as  a 
whole  is  lowered. 

We  did  recently  collect  a  claim,  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  company  and 
the  publisher,  but  that  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  rare  accidents  covered  by  the 
policy. 

In  this  case  the  American  Agriculturist 
is,  in  our  judgment,  morally  and  prob¬ 
ably  legally  responsible  for  the  promise 
of  its  agent,  but  the  company  is  not  be¬ 
cause  no  accident  caused  by  a  tractor  or 
other  farm  implements,  except  as  acci¬ 
dentally  thrown  from  a  wagon,  is  covered 
in  the  policy. 

The  New  York  superintendent  of  in¬ 
surance  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  these 
limited  policies,  and  none  of  the  strong 
insurance  companies  will  issue  them. 
Some  of  them  do  issue  a  policy  that  cov¬ 
ers  any  accident  that  befalls  a  farmer  in 
any  way  and  in  any  place,  and  the  cost 
is  proportionately  less. 

Tablets  containing  the  same  ingredients 
as  moth  balls  were  advertised  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  for  gasoline  used  in  automobile 
motors.  When  placed  in  gasoline  in  the 
proportion  of  one  tablet  for  each  gallon, 
the  tablets  would  remove  carbon,  give  30 
per  cent  more  mileage,  lessen  odor,  smoke 
and  engine  knocking,  and  promote  higher 
engine  efficiency  generally,  it  was  claimed 
by  L.  M.  Whitney,  who  does  business  as 
Motor  Snap  Company  and  as  Whitney 
Sales  Company  from  his  office  and  place 
of  business  at  his  residence  in  Providence, 
K.  I.  Whitney  calls  his  tablets  “Motor 
Snap  Gas-Garets,”  or  Motor  Snap. 

Application  of  the  tablets  to  gasoline 
does  not  produce  the  results  claimed  by 
Whitney,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found,  and  ordered  him  to  stop  represent¬ 
ing  that  the  tablets,  when  added  to  gaso¬ 
line  cause  it  “to  produce  more  power,  or 
to  give  more  mileage  per  gallon,  or  to  dis¬ 
solve  or  remove  carbon  from  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  cylinders,  or  to  remove  the  knock 
caused  by  gasoline  combustion  in  gasoline 
engine  cylinders.” 

Another  myth  exploded !  Moth  balls 
serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  anything 


else  on  which  easy-money  gentlemen  may 
base  their  claims  of  securing  unusual 
mileage  from  gasoline.  False  claims  in 
this  line  spring  up  from  time  to  time 
like  the  proverbial  mushroom  ;  but  when 
the  public  was  actually  furnished  with 
a  product  to  give  extra  mileage  it  came 
from  the  natural  source,  the  chemists 
connected  with  the  automobile  and  oil 
industry  in  the  form  of  ethyl  gas. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed 
proposition?  j.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

This  person  advertised  in  the  city  pa¬ 
pers  for  Summer  boarders.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  is  pasted  on  a  circular  sent  out 
by  John  W.  Gugliueci,  303  W.  92d  St., 
New  York  City,  with  a  proposition  to  sell 
the  property  at  auction.  Selling  country 
property  at  auction  in  New  York  City  is 
a  new  proposition  to  us.  We  should  like 
to  see  such  a  plan  demonstrated  as  feasi¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Gugliueci  contends  that  “peo¬ 
ple  no  longer  read  advertisements 
“everybody  buys  at  auction  room,”  etc. 
lie  claims  to  be  able  to  sell  your  prop¬ 
erty,  no  matter  where  located.  And  he 
only  asks  the  property  owner  to  send  $30 
for  expenses — no  commission.  The  propo¬ 
sition  is  in  principle  the  same  as  the  “ad¬ 
vance  fee”  schemes  so  often  exposed  in 
this  department. 

I  was  about  to  sign  the  enclosed  con¬ 
tract  for  a  music  course  with  the  U.  S. 
School  of  Music,  and  then  I  thought  of 
writing  to  you  before  I  went  too  far,  to 
see  if  you  knew  anything  about  the  school, 
whether  it  is  reliable  or  not.  and  whether 
you  think  the  children  could  really  learn 
to  play  by  their  methods.  If  my  daughter, 
age  14,  should  sign  for  the  course,  and 
after  taking  a  few  lessons  found  it  was 
not  satisfactory  and  sent  back  material 
she  had  received,  could  they  compel  her 
to  keep  up  the  payments?  mrs.  n.  c.  a. 

Maine. 

Musical  authorities  agree  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  cannot  be  successfully  taught  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Reports  from  readers  who 
have  subscribed  for  such  courses  confirm 
this.  A  girl  of  14,  being  under  legal 
age,  would  assume  no  responsibility  from 
a  legal  standpoint.  Sending  back  the  ma¬ 
terial  would  not,  however,  release  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  legal  age  from  the  obligations 
assumed  in  signing  the  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  recommend 
any  correspondence  courses,  and  refuses 
all  advertising  offered  in  this  line. 

Baumgart’s  Advertising  Service,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  is"  asking  for  people  to  dis¬ 
tribute  samples.  Do  you  know  the  con¬ 
cern  ?  L.  A. 

New  York. 

This  concern  runs  an  advertisement  for 
help  wanted,  and  those  who  respond  re¬ 
ceive  form  letters  and  a  request  for  $7.50 
for  full  instructions.  The  instructions 
explain  how  to  distribute  circulars  and 
include  a  list  of  well-known  advertisers 
to  whom  letters  are  to  be  written,  solicit¬ 
ing  business.  The  advertisers,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  advises, 
have  no  employment  to  offer  and  we  hope 
our  people  will  not  send  money  for  the 
course. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  I  will  get  sewing  to 
do  at  home  from  Frank  Werner  of  Coro¬ 
na,  L.  I.?  He  says  no  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary.  m.  c,. 

New  York. 

If  you  answer  this  advertisement  you 
will  receive  a  request  for  $2  as  deposit 
for  a  sample  garment  and  instructions. 
It  is  a  work-at-home  scheme  pure  and 
simple  and  we  have  never  known  anyone 
to  make  anything  but  losses  from  them. 

Merchants  at  New  Orleans  have  asked 
•the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  enforce  the  law  requiring  all 
wholesale  dealers  in  agricultural  products 
to  carry  a  bond.  The  act  was  passed  in 
1925  and  required  a  $1,000  bond  and  a 
license  in  order  to  sell  farm  produce,  but 
lias  never  been  strictly  enforced.  The 
dealers  feel  some  safeguard  must  be 
adopted  to  protect  the  shippers  from  fly- 
by-niglit  gyps.  It  is  encouraging  to  have 
the  merchants  emphasize  the  need  of  the 
bond. 


Honey  in  Ice  Cream 

A  recent  note  on  experiments  with 
honey  in  ice  cream  has  called  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  as  to  methods.  The  ex¬ 
periments  referred  to  were  conducted  by 
t  he  Michigan  Station  at  East  Lansing. 
We  have  now  received  a  bulletin  entitled 
“Use  of  Honey  in  Ice-cream  Manufac¬ 
ture,”  based  on  experiments  conducted  by 
1*.  H.  Tracy,  II.  A.  Ruehe  and  F.  P. 
Sanmann  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  According  to  these  experiments, 
the  palatability  of  the  ice  cream  varied 
with  the  honey  from  different  flowers. 
Buckwheat  honey  gave  the  ice  cream  a 
caramel  color  and  a  flavor  similar  to  sor¬ 
ghum.  Basswood  produced  a  mint  flavor 
in  the  ice  cream.  Palmetto  and  hearts¬ 
ease  flavors  were  pungent  and  undesir¬ 
able.  Sage  honey  added  an  unpleasant 
flavor  that  lingered  in  the  mouth.  Orange 
honey  gave  a  mild  and  pleasant  flavor, 
while  ice  cream  flavored  with  clover  and 
Alfalfa  honey  was  very  popular. 

At  least  9  per  cent  honey  is  required 
in  the  mix  if  an  appreciable  honey  flavor 
is  to  be  obtained.  When  honey  is  the 
only  source  of  sweetening,  16  to  18  per 
cent  is  necessary.  The  sweetening  values 
of  honeys  vary  somewhat,  but  ordinarily 
about  25  to  30  per  cent  more  honey  than 
sugar  is  needed  if  the  same  degree  of 
sweetness  is  to  be  obtained.  However, 
when  using  as  much  as  20  per  cent  honey 
in  the  mix,  a  slight  wax  flavor  occasional¬ 
ly  results,  so  that  18  per  cent  honey  is 
recommended  as  the  maximum. 

Various  flavor  combinations  were  tried 
with  ice  creams  sweetened  with  10  to  18 
per  cent  sweet-clover  honey.  Pure  va¬ 
nilla  extract  did  not  blend  well  with  the 
honey  flavor,  while  chocolate  covered  it 
up  almost  entirely.  Pineapple  fruit  was 
found  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  flavor. 
Cherry,  peach,  mint,  and  tutti-frutti  made 
satisfactory  combinations.  Cold-paclc 
strawberries  did  not  blend  so  well  as  did 
some  of  the  other  fruits.  One  of  the  best 
combinations  found  was  bisque  made 
with  grapenuts. 

Most  of  the  ice  creams  containing  honey 
retained  their  quality  when  stored  in  the 
hardening  room  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  Some  samples,  however,  seemed 
to  store  better  than  others.  A  few  sam¬ 
ples  containing  high  percentages  of  honey 
developed  an  objectionable  stale  flavor. 
In  some  instances,  only  those  samples  con¬ 
taining  a  combination  of  sugar  and  honey 
developed  this  defect.  In  the  experiment 
in  which  the  different  kinds  of  honey  were 
tested  for  flavor  ratings  it  was  found  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  heartsease 
honey,  all  12  honeys  used  resulted  in  a 
more  pleasing  flavor  in  the  ice  cream  after 
being  stored  for  seven  weeks  than  when 
freshly  made. 

It  was  decided  that  honey  can  be  used 
to  displace  sugar  to  the  extent  of  50  to 
100  per  cent  in  these  proportions,  giving 
a  new  and  pleasing  flavor.  Because  of 
freezing  difficulties  (honey  lowers  the 
freezing  point  of  the  mix  below  that  of 
sugar)  a  75  per  cent  sugar  replacement 
is  more  practical.  The  minimum  amount 
giving  a  honey  flavor  is  9  per  cent  of  the 
mix,  but  a  more  desirable  flavor  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  14  to  18  per  cent. 
When  used  as  the  sole  sweetening  agent, 
16  to  18  per  cent  honey  by  weight  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  sweeten  and  flavor  the  mix. 
Since  honey  is  not  so  sweet  as  sugar,  it 
must  be  used  in  greater,  proport  ions.  As¬ 
signing  a  sweetening  value  of  100  to  cane 
sugar,  honey  has  a  value  of  about  70  to 
75  per  cent. 

Since  ice-cream  mixes  containing  -honey 
have  a  lower  freezing  point  than  those 
containing  sugar,  they  freeze  and  whip 
more  slowly.  Lower  temperatures  must 
be  maintained  in  the  hardening  room  for 
the  honey  ice  cream  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  a  firm  condition.  Ice  creams  contain¬ 
ing  honey  melt  more  rapidly  at  room  tem¬ 
peratures  than  do  those  containing  sugar. 

In  comparing  ice  creams  sweetened 
with  cane  sugar  with  those  sweetened 
with  honey,  little  difference  could  be 
noted  in  body  when  the  total  solids  con¬ 
tent  of  the  mixes  was  the  same.  The 
honey  ice  cream  seemed  to  be  slightly 
smoother  but  had  a  tendency  to  be  some¬ 
what  crumbly. 

Mixes  containing  honey  can  be  success¬ 
fully  pasteurized. 

Most  of  the  fruits  commonly  used  to 
flavor  ice  cream  combine  successfully  with 
honey.  Vanilla  extract,  however,  does 
not  blend  well  with  it. 

Honey  ice  creams  can  ordinarily  be 
stored  for  several  weeks  without  serious 
injury  to  the  flavor.  There  were  a  few 
instances,  however,  in  these  experiments 
when  a  stale  flavor  developed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  ingredient  costs 
assumed,  a  honey  ice-cream  mix  costs 
about  four  cents  a  gallon  more  than  a 
mix  flavored  with  pure  vanilla  and  sweet¬ 
ened  with  sugar.  The  cost,  however,  is 
about  11  cents  less  a  gallon  than  that  of 
the  average  fruit  mix. 


Unadilla  Silos  are 


Make  Sure  of  Cow 
Comfort  and  Make 
More  Money 

THAT  is  the  advice  of  W.  B.  Barr  and  Son,  of 
Canton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Barr  knows  from  experience 
that  Ney  dairy  barn  equipment  gives  the  utmost  in 
Cow  Comfort;  that  it  insures  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  with  a  big  saving  on  time  and  labor  in 
caring  for  the  herd.  You’ll  be  interested  in  reading 
Mr.  Barr’s  story  and  eleven  others  equally  inter¬ 
esting,  are  told  in  a  booklet  called  "Cow  Comfort’’. 
Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and  Haying  Tools 
are  the  result  of  50  years’  experience  in  Working 
Shoulder-to-shoulder  with  farmers  and  dairymen. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  Cow  Comfort  and  the  Ney 
Catalog  No.  225. 


THE  NEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Established  1879  *  Canton,  Ohio 

/  / 


The  complete 
Ney  Line  in¬ 
clude  a  stalls , 
8 1  a  n  c  hi  ona  , 
iv a  ter  bowls , 
pens,  litter  car¬ 
rier  s  , haying 
tools  including 
hay  ca  Triers , 
hay  forks ,  hay 
k  nives ,  pulleys 
and  hardware 
specialties. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18f 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
All  Sizes  and  Styles 

,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work — 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

189©  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Mail’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER' 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Serviced ! 


Is  the  Beal  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Brownell  Block,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a  repu¬ 
table  firm  to  deal  with,  and  how  is  its 
responsibility  in  business  transactions? 

Connecticut.  W.  W. 

This  is  just  another  of  the  real  estate 
concerns  asking  for  an  advance  fee  from 
property  owners.  We  have  warned  our 
readers  against  such  schemes  hundreds 
of  times. 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the  trans¬ 
action.  As  a  purchaser  you 
are  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  our  service  department  — 
a  year  later  or  ten  years  after¬ 
wards.  No  other  Silo  manu¬ 
facturer  will  take  this  interest 
in  you. 


Get  the  facts  why  a  Unadilla 
is  the  best  Silo  buy  today.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  to  fill  your 
Unadilla  and  feed  from  it  to 
get  best  results.  Catalog  and 
prices  on  request. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


How  To  Save  Money 

A  Rife  Hydraulic  Ram,  with  minimum  at¬ 
tention,  will  elevate  water  cheaper  than 
any  other  mechanical  device.  Its  use  re¬ 
quires  the  power  or  head  of  running  wa¬ 
ter,  from  a  spring,  artesian  well  or  stream. 
Our  rams  are  made  in  eight  different 
sizes.  A  double  acting  ram  delivers  pure 
water  using  impure  water  for  power. 
They  are  galvanized — no  rust.  Write  for 
full  information.  Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 
Mfg.  Co.,  90-D  West  St.,  New  York  City 

Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  TubeB.  New  liftings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1«4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Competent  married  man  as  clerk 
and  caretaker  of  general  store  in  country. 
Southern  New  Jersey:  experience  desirable,  but 
not  absolutely  necessary;  references  as  to  in¬ 
tegrity  and  honesty  should  accompany  applica¬ 
tions:  living  quarters  with  liot-water  heat  lur- 
nished,  excepting  fuel;  state  age  and 
desired:  must  be  able  to  furnish  bond  ot  $l,00(); 
for  particulars  address  McKEE  CITY  FARM¬ 
ERS’  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  McKee  City,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  working  head  gardener  for  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Buffalo,  commencing  October  1; 
state  age,  if  married,  number  of  children  and 
experience.  Address  M.  W.  L 1280  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer,  married,  to  take  care  of 
country  place  in  Greene  County  j  permanent 
position  to  industrious,  sober  man;  state  ref- 
erences  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  8842,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  farm-raised,  childless,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  paying  .$1,500  with  cottage,  electricity, 
gas,  heat  and  garden  furnished;  man,  carpenter, 
all-round  mechanic,  improve  and  manage  live- 
acre  Westchester  County  property;  woman, 
housekeeper,  companion  for  two  children  whose 
mother  works  in  city;  both  should  drive  car. 
ADVERTISER  8843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  to  help  with  housework  and 

two  children  in  suburban  New  York,  good 
home;  write  salary  and  references.  MRS. 
THEODORE  HUBBARD,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged  Protestant,  re¬ 
fined,  for  suburban  home;  no  laundry;  $2o  per 
month;  references.  BOX  56,  Haworth,  N.  J. 


WANTED  on  private  estate  in  Westchester, 
first-class  gardener;  must  be  able  raise  cut 
flowers  and  take  care  outside  work;  single  man 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  8878,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  assist  with 
all  kinds  of  farm  work;  must  he  good  milker; 
wages  $75  per  mouth  and  cottage;  apply  by  let¬ 
ter  only,  stating  age.  experience  and  references; 
if  more  tliau  wife  state  number  in  family.  JOHN 
K.  EKMAN,  Room  1318,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED  —  Immediately  on  up-to-date  dairy 
farm,  intelligent  man  or  couple  who  likes 
and  thoroughly  understand  cattle:  must  know 
feeding  and  grade  A  milk  producing;  no  chil¬ 
dren  preferred;  give  experience,  references,  age 
and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  8876,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  couple  without  children; 

general  farming  and  repairing,  and  laundress; 
salary  $1,380  and  maintenance;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  references  first  letter.  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. _ 

WHITE  Protestant  woman,  cooking,  baking, 
housework ;  country  place,  year  around:  full 
particulars;  wages  $00.  Answer,  217  SMITH  - 
TOWN  BRANCH,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  for 
all  around  housekeeper  on  a  farm;  liberal 
wages  BOX  NO.  31,  Lake  Huntington,  bull. 
Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  couple,  experienced 
and  willing  to  work  a  farm  with  good  land; 
can  keep  about  8  cows;  you  are  to  furnish  all 
necessary  implements  to  work  with;  offer  four- 
room  house  with  electric  light  for  living  pur¬ 
poses  and  owner  will  not  charge  any  rent  what¬ 
soever  in  exchange  for  keeping  place  in  good 
condition  for  owner;  situated  11  “Jil.®8 

Pawling,  N.  Y. ;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent,  25  years’ 
experience  taking  charge;  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  breeding  and  raising  Guernseys;  American, 
married,  no  small  children;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  8818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  35,  experienced,  with  one 
schoolgirl,  wants  steady  position  as  milker  or 
in  dairy;  wife  will  do  housework;  please  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  S836,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  b.v  month  on 
farm  or  poultry  plant;  experienced  in  poultry, 
fruit,  truck  or  general  farming,  also  tractor 
and  repair  work ;  age  40  years,  sober,  no  milk¬ 
ing.  FRANK  SWAIN,  Pine  Log  Farm,  Luzerne, 
N.  Y. 


PATROLMAN,  caretaker,  game  preserve,  camp; 

experienced,  efficient.  ADVERTISER  S838, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  wants  work,  any  kind  consid¬ 
ered;  American;  likes  children  and  country. 
ADVERTISER  8844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  all  around  farm  man;  single,  30, 
best  references;  do  not  use  tobacco,  liquor  or 
profanity;  only  those  that  can  pay  a  trusty 
man  good  wages  need  answer;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  change;  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  layers,  trapnesting,  pedigree,  incu¬ 
bator;  5  years  previous  position;  now  employed; 
American,  age  35.  ADVERTISER  8S40,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  single,  52,  desires  a 
steady  permanent  position;  experienced  gar¬ 
dener,  raising  poultry  and  crops;  handy  with 
tools;  can  give  references;  moderate  salary.  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  J.  FLAHERTY,  113  South  Avenue, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  and  getting  results;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  8841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  20  years’  experience,  two  re¬ 
cent  places  5  years  each;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  business,  incubators,  brooders,  batteries, 
ranges,  layers;  now  employed;  trustworthy,  ca¬ 
pable,  American,  age  42;  private  or  commercial. 
E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Hill  Top  Farm,  Suffield,  Conn. 

DAIRYMAN,  German,  wishes  position  on  private 
place;  understands  separator,  make  butter, 
raising  of  young  stock.  A-DVEIiTISER  8855, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Hollanders,  no  children,  age  30,  want 
work  on  dairy  farm  by  the  year;  both  good 
milkers;  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  D. 
WERKIIOVEN,  care  A.  D.  Oldenborn,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.  rbone,  Woodbridge  796. 


HERDSMAN,  agricultural  school  graduate,  life¬ 
time  experience ;  good  with  test  cows.  CIIAS. 
ABRAMS,  709  Parrish  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GERMAN  farmer  would  like  to  be  on  a  farm 
of  300  acres  and  above;  I  am  familiar  with 
all  work  to  be  done  and  all  kinds  of  machinery , 
steady  position  preferred.  F.  PULS,  -1  Man- 
zel  Ave.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

WANT  POSITION — Experienced  with  poultry 
and  general  farming;  single,  middle-aged, 
good  caretaker,  trustworthy,  sober  pother  posi¬ 
tions  considered.  Address  ADVERTISER  8834, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

POULTRYMAN — Young,  married,  with  years’ 
of  practical  experience  in  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing.  trapnesting  ana  breeding;  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  a  large  plant.  ADVERTISER  8831,  care 
Kural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED— -By  single  man  past  middle  age, 
position  on  stock  farm  as  first-class  calf 
raiser;  life-long  experience;  Ayrsbires  preferred; 
can  do  all  veterinary  work.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRYMAN,  15  years’  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion.  creamery  or  dairy,  ADVERTISER  8833, 
care  Rural  New«Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience,  good 
reference,  steady,  experience  in  incubation, 
brooding,  egg  production,  winner  of  first  prizes; 
no  tobacco,  alcohol:  open  September;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  please.  ADVERTISER  8847,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  farm  superintendent-caretaker,  broad 
practical.  theoretical  experience;  qualified 
every  detail.  ADVERTISER  8731,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  40.  20  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  wants  job  as  manager  or  assistant  on 
commercial  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  8849, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  on  farm; 

competent  cook  and  manager;  available  Oc¬ 
tober  1 ;  references.  ADVERTISER  8850,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  desires  position,  chauffeur,  gar¬ 
dener  or  caretaker;  wife,  cooking  or  general 
housework.  CECIL  MARDEN,  Belfast,  Maine. 

GERMAN,  single,  34,  strong,  experienced  in 
general  farming;  here  6  months;  understand 
English;  wants  position  on  farm.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-CHAUFFEUR,  handy  all  around, 
wishes  position  with  small  private  family; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  8854,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Cook,  middle-aged, 
white,  for  farm  help  and  care  of  house;  ex¬ 
perienced:  reference.  GEO.  REESE,  Brushy 
Park  Farm,  Eddington,  Pa. 


FARM  hand,  experienced,  single  man,  able- 
bodied,  age  48;  references;  prefer  good  home 
to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  8858,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  man,  single,  desires  position  on  country 
place,  as  useful  man,  milker;  good  character, 
references;  no  team  work;  wages  secondary  to 
good  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  8848, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  years  successful  experience 
getting  heavy  egg  yield  from  large  commer¬ 
cial  flocks,  large  hatches,  operating  mammoth 
incubators,  wonderful  results  rearing  thou¬ 
sands  of  chickens,  getting  bonus  for  high- 
quality  broilers,  shipped  breeders  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  birds  all  over  tiie  country,  is  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  commercial  or  private  poultry  plant, 
where  mv  untiring  efforts  will  bring  wonderful 
financial  results.  ADVERTISER  8856,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  2  children,  sober,  wishes  any 
kind  work  on  farm;  good  home  considered  be¬ 
fore  wages.  ADVERTISER  8877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  and  buttermaker 
would  like  position  on  private  place  or  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  where  a  rapid  chance  to  be¬ 
come  herdsman;  have  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  both.  ADVERTISER  8873,  care  1! 
New-Yorker. 


lodge,  versed  witli  wild  and  domestic  animals, 
poultry,  flowers,  vegetables,  landscaping,  trees, 


small  salary  and  shares  if  stocked.  RUCKER, 
300  Gramatan  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


tion  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  8875, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Yorker. 


tfXIV.tr,  Iclclcliv  C  J  ill  mom  w,  Ltiin/cmu.,  a*. 

can,  20.  ADVERTISER  8869,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EDUCATED  woman  wishes  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  motherless  home,  or  in  collegt 
assistant  in  tea  room;  splendid  cook.  ADI 
TISER  8868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JLtiiir  1  \  rj\J,  experienced  ana  uepenuuuxc  jubiow 

keeper  wishes  position  in  school,  family  hotel, 
business  couple  or  as  companion-bousekc""'"' 
with  ladv;  references  exchanged.  Address 
VERTISER  8872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  herdsman-dairyman,  private  place, 
good  buttermaker  or  care  of  test  cows,  Guern¬ 
seys  preferred;  20  years’  experience;  open  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  state  wages  and  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  8861,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER  -  HANDYMAN,  best  references, 
trustworthiness,  ability,  loyalty;  careful  driv¬ 
er:  good  home,  wages  reasonable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8S66,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  Ameri¬ 
can,  college  trained,  12  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  breeder  of  many  egg-laying  contest 
winners;  manage  any  size  plant;  experienced 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons;  private  estate 
or  breeding  proposition  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  POSITION  wanted,  middle-aged  man,  care¬ 
taker  poultry  or  handyman;  sober  and  a  good 
worker.  ADVERTISER  8863,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  as  housekeeper  on  farm. 

experience  in  poultry;  good  home  preferred 
to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  8859,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-GARDENER,  American,  married. 

no  children,  desires  position  Eastern  New 
York  or  Connecticut;  experienced;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  0870,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FLORIDA — Four  acres  on  beautiful  lake,  splen¬ 
did  location  for  home  and  poultry;  175  orange 
and  grapefruit  in  heavy  bearing;  good  income; 
also  9-room  house  and  grove;  two  blocks  from 
post  office;  about  seven  hundred  boxes  now  on 
trees;  must  sell  one  of  these  to  save  the  other; 
terms.  J.  O.  PARRISH,  (Acting  for  owner), 
Auburndale,  Fla. 

SUITABLE  property  for  a  fine  Summer  home; 

11-room  house,  all  modern  improvements;  on 
seven  acres  land,  with  45  fruit  trees  and  all 
necessities;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  217  acres;  buildings,  timber, 
fodder;  cheap.  Write  FLORENCE  MORROW, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two-acre  poultry  and  fruit  village 
farm;  good  10-room  house,  running  water; 
barn,  poultry  houses;  some  poultry  and  furni¬ 
ture;  near  high  school,  churches,  stores,  busses, 
railroad  station;  $2,800,  %  cash.  BOX  342, 

AVorcester,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  with  some  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  cheap.  F.  E.  BEERS,  266  45th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  salt  water  fronts,  4-mile 
water  view.  ADVERTISER  8860,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Public  garage  doing  good  business, 
with  living  rooms  over,  and  house  and  lot  and 
barn  F.  M.  HAMMOND,  P.  M.,  Owner,  Stock- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

9 _ - 

BEAUTIFUL,  good,  120  acres,  riverfront,  high¬ 
way;  good  buildings,  not  modern;  owner  un¬ 
able,  sell  cheap.  MARTIN  JENSEN,  R.  D.  3, 
Millville,  N.  J. 


Miscellan  eous 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-handed  leather- 
colored  Itaiian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  quaranteed.  JASPER 

KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

FINE  HONEY — New  clover  and  basswood  mixed, 
60-lb.  can,  here,  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat, 
$5;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover  or 
mixed,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hoover  potato  digger,  used  very 
little,  ready  to  operate,  equipped  for  engine. 
W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  for  cash  from  owner  abandoned  farm, 
100  acres  more  or  less  on  cross  State  high¬ 
ways,  adjoining  railroad:  plenty  of  water,  woods 
and  electricity;  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut,  within  40  to  150  miles 
of  New  Y'ork  City;  some  buildings,-  sandy  gravel 
loam  soil;  give  full  description  and  diagram  of 
the  property  and  nearest  towns  and  cities  to 
assure  inspection;  will  consider  fully  equipped 
farm  in  such  location  if  cheap.  925  PROVI¬ 
DENCE  ED.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

AVANTED — Poultry  plant  to  lease  with  buying 
option:  make  offer.  ADVERTISER  8835,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  147  acres  in  good  location; 

productive  land;  approximately  50  acres  woods; 
well  watered,  two  creeks  flowing  through;  large 
gambrel  roof  barn,  60-f t.  gambrel  roof  shed ; 
house  and  other  outbuildings;  to  settle  an  es¬ 
tate.  ADA'ERTISER  8761,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Must  sell  at  once  30-acre  farm, 
barn,  henhouses,  fruit;  ideal  Summer  cottage, 
beautiful  Berkshires,  near  Pittsfielcl-Albany ; 

price  $3,300.  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  8837, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA' ANT  dairy  farm,  100  acres,  within  50  miles 
Binghamton.  BOX  337,  R.  D.  4,  Akron,  Ohio. 

6-ACRE  poultry  farm,  500  hens,  7-room  house, 
city  improvements;  commuting  distance  Xew 
York  City;  price  $9,500.  $4,00(i  cash  required, 
balance  easy  terms.  BOX  C,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

AVYOMIXG,  80-acre  irrigation  farm,  two  miles 
town:  $6,000,  terms.  A.  N.  CLARK,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Mich. 

430  ACRES  o'i  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland; 

$10,000,  $2,000  cash,  balance  to  suit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

lo-COAV  village  farm,  Salem.  County,  N.  J.;  on 
oiled  gravel  road,  mile  to  center  of  large  com¬ 
munity  center,  all  advantages;  03  acres  fertile 
tillage,  5-aere  pasture,  10  acres  in  wood  and 
timber;  9-room  frame  bouse,  good  cellar,  elec¬ 
tricity,  well  water,  large  lawn;  basement  barn 
30x40,  cement  stable,  ties  for  15  head,  piped 
water  from  nearby  spring;  wagon  shed  and  out¬ 
buildings;  excellent  dairy  or  vegetable  farm  on 
threshold  of  best  cash  markets:  price  $5,000:  in¬ 
vestigate  our  long-term  eas.v-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SAI.E — 7-room  bouse  and  bath,  with  im¬ 
provements;  garage,  garden,  chicken  yard, 
nice  shade  trees,  excellent  location.  BOX  156, 
New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

AVANTED  to  rent,  country  store,  without  stock. 

in  village,  on  State  or  county  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8S51,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA'AXTED  to  buy  farm  on  lake  or  stream.  Mary¬ 
land.  Carolina,  Georgia  or  Florida.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

60-ACRE  farm  good  land  and  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity;  good  road,  near  village  and  high 
school;  quick  sale  $2,000,  terms.  IRA’IN  FINK- 
IIAM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 131  acres  with  buildings  and  Umber 
at  Roseboom:  $1,850.  AVILLIAM  MOUSSEY, 
R.  2,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia:  93  acres,  20  acres 
woodland.  25  acres  apples,  balance  general  farm¬ 
ing:  small  fruits  in  abundance;  sacrifice  with 
crops  and  equipment  (including  apple  crop)  for 
$10,000.  without  $8,500.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
I’ottstown,  Fa, 

WANTED — Small  poultry  farm  for  rent  with 
option  of  buying,  or  farm  suitable  for  such 
purpose;  50  or  (it)  miles  from  city;  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  8879,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Tourist  camp,  cottages,  gas  sta¬ 
tion;  two  miles  north  of  Fredericksburg,  A'a.; 
full  particulars  and  photos  on  request.  JOHN 
BRUMMETT,  Falmouth,  Va. 

SALE  —  84-acre  farm,  wood  land,  nine-room 
house,  barn,  2-car  garage,  all  conveniences, 
electricity;  10  minutes  from  station;  near  3 
lakes:  2  miles  from  Hudson  River.  ADVER- 
TISER  8867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

15-ACRE  apple  orchard  with  fair  crop;  trees 
30  years  old  down :  no  reasonable  cash  offer 
refused.  AV.  N.  PECK,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $0. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher's  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PLTRE  honey,  new  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb. 

pail,  $1.85;  postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1  post¬ 
paid;  60-lb.  can.  $6  here;  2  doz.  comb,  $6. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Ilomcr,  N.  Y. 

4\rATER  ANALYSIS  $5.  Is  your  water  safe  to 
drink?  Report  interpreted.  Sterile  container 
supplied.  C.  WINCHELL,  Chemist,  921  Ber¬ 
gen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

HONEY,  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.25. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.,  $2,  delivered  third  zone;  60-lb.  can, 
$6;  best  comb,  $5  24  sections,  not  prepaid. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 

BOARD  and  rooms,  Manasquau  Beach;  home 
cooking,  $18  per  week.  AVrite,  L.  W.  PRATT, 
Manasquau,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — McCormick  corn  binder,  nearly  new. 
R.  AV.  FARNHAM,  Homestead,  It.  I. 

WANTED — Ice  conveyor  for  carrying  ice  direct 
from  pond  into  ice-liouse.  V.  SCHEIDELL, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Oakvale  Apiary’s  finest  white  clover, 
5  lbs.,  delivered,  $1.15;  also  comb  honey. 
FORREST  DYGERT,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

“DEPEAV’S  HONEY”— New,  white,  clover,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  120  lbs.,  $10,  here.  L.  A.  DE- 
PEAV,  R.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

ORDERS  taken  for  homemade  tacks  of  challis, 
etc.;  prices  reasonable.  MRS.  AV.  H.  TABOR, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Guests  for  the  AVinter  months  at 
small,  home-like  hotel,  on  beautiful  lake  in 
Florida;  excellent  home-cooked  meals;  reason¬ 
able  rates.  ADVERTISER  8865,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CLOA'ER  honey,  new  and  pure,  postpaid,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  60-lb. 
can,  express  or  freight  not  prepai.d,  $6;  2  cans, 
$11.75.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINE  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb.  pail, 
$1  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can  white,  $6; 
light  amber,  $4.75  here.  NOAII  BOIIDNER, 
Holgate,  Ohio. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40  here;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.20 
third  zone;  also  wholesale.  WM.  H.  WOL¬ 
FORD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
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|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

r:  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

s  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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All  in  the  day’s  work  with  a 


FORDSOX 


A  MAN  in  Missouri  is  pleased  with  the  way  his  improved  Fordson  turns  heavy 
sod.  A  wheat  farmer  of  North  Dakota  tells  how  his  new  Fordson  helped  cut 
500  acres  of  grain  this  year  in  record  time.  Other  Fordsons  for  other  farmers 
are  doing  a  dozen  and  one  different  jobs  quickly,  easily.  The  following  new 
and  modern  features  explain  in  part  why  the  improved  Fordson  makes 
good  at  so  many  farm-power  jobs. 

The  engine  can  deliver  30  actual  horse-power  at  1100  r.p.m.  at  the  belt. 
This  provides  more  than  ample  power  for  the  pulling  and  belt-power  jobs  on 
the  farm.  The  high-tension  magneto  with  enclosed  impulse-starter  coupling 
makes  starting  easy.  The  improved  Fordson  is  equipped  with  hot-spot  mani¬ 
fold  and  carburetor  for  gasoline.  The  cooling-system  water-pump  is  driven 
by  a  V-type  fan  belt.  The  air-washer  holds  enough  water  for  the  day’s  run. 

The  filter  that  separates  grit  and  carbon  from  the  oil  on  the  improved 
Fordson  is  easily  cleaned — but  should  it  get  clogged,  oil  system  will  keep  right 
on  w  orking.  There  is  no  complicated  piping  to  get  stopped  up !  Transmission 
is  fitted  with  large  roller  bearings.  The  transmission  brake  is  sixteen-plate 
multiple-disc  with  increased  plate-surface. 

Gears  shift  easily  from  increased  clutch  release  movement.  Rear-wheel 
fenders  are  standard  equipment.  Either  spade-lugs  or  angle-cleats  are 
available  for  drive  wheels. 

We  said  at  the  first  that  these  features  would  partly  explain  why  farmers 
like  the  improved  Fordson  Tractor.  The  only  way  to  know  entirely  why  they 
like  the  improved  Fordson  is  to  try  one  yourself.  Modernize  your  farm  with  a 
Fordson  Tractor . 


Wheels  are  of  strong,  one-piece  construction  anti  mounted  on  taper 
roller  bearings .  Wheels  are  heavier  than  formerly .  Front  spindles ,  steer¬ 
ing-arms,  steering  connecting-rods  are  all  drop-forged  from  carbon 
steel .  The  front  axle  is  drop-forged  of  carbon  steel  and  heat  treated . 


Fenders  have  been  added  to  the  improved  Fordson  to  protect  driver 
from  dirt 9  add  weight  and  balance ,  These  fenders  are  of  heavy  gage  steel . 
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Shropshire  Lambs  in  Alfalfa 


S  the  Ford  Truck  pays  Its  way 
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THE  design  of  the  Ford  truck  is  such  that  it  lends  itself  exceedingly 
well  to  farm  use.  It  is  built  of  the  finest  materials  obtainable.  All 
moving  parts,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  its  performance  over 
a  long  period  of  usage,  are  manufactured  with  remarkable  care 
and  precision. 

The  price  of  the  Ford  truck  is  low,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
which  characterizes  all  Ford  products.  This  low  price  is  made 
possible  by  Ford  production  facilities,  and  by  a  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to  provide  a  low-priced 
haulage-unit  of  high  value. 

You  will  be  pleased  by  the  way  the  Ford  truck  carries  a  load 
over  uneven  ground,  up  the  hills,  across  soft,  muddy  stretches. 
And  by  its  able  performance  under  all  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  road  and  load  that  a  truck  must  meet  on  a  farm. 


% 

Strength  of  the  Ford  truck  chassis  is  one  redson  for  the  long 
and  reliable  service  it  gives.  Forty  different  kinds  of  steel  go  into 
the  making  of  the  truck.  Fine  steel  forgings  are  extensively  used. 
These  all  give  increased  resistance  to  strain  and  wear,  without 
adding  to  chassis  weight.  More  than  twenty  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings  reduce  friction  at  important  points,  and  prolong  the  life 
of  the  truck. 

New  features  of  the  truck,  which  add  to  its  value,  are  the  spiral 
bevel  gear  rear  axle ;  two  optional  gear-ratios ;  4-speed  transmission ; 
heavier  front  axle  and  spring;  larger  brakes;  and  dual  rear  wheels 
available  at  small  additional  cost. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer  and  see  this  truck.  Consider  its  low  first 
cost.  Then  let  the  dealer  show  you  how  inexpensive  it  will 
be  to  operate  and  maintain  in  your  service. 
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HERE  has  been  a  lively  time  at  the 
farm  this  Slimmer.  Instead  of  one 
hoy  there  have  been  three  about  the 
same  aye,  and  as  little  John  ex¬ 
pressed  it  when  he  was  invited,  ‘'Two 
boys  can  have  a  lot  of  fun,  but  oh 
boy,  jus’  think  of  the  things  that 
three  fellows  can  do.”  Allan  thought 

_  fun  to  make  hay,  and  came  from  his 

home  in  another  State  prepared  to  help.  It  was  not 
finite  time  for  haying  when  they  arrived,  and  so  the 
boys  busied  themselves  at  various  things.  Gathering 
the  eggs  was  no  treat  for  Robert,  merely  a  task  that 
must  be  done,  but  with  two  others  to  help  it  became 
a  bit  of  fun.  It  was  also  more  fun  to  go  for  the 
cows  with  two  fellows  ,to  race  with.  The  seat  of 
the  little  truck  had  to  hold  four  on  the  way  to  the 
factory  with  the  milk,  for  big  brother  had  to  drive ; 
none  of  the  others  was  old  enough.  Ted.  the  dog, 
had  to  ride  in  the  hack  end  with  the  milk  cans. 
There  were  great  games  of  hall  and  croquet  and, 
when  the  sun  was  hot,  indoor  games.  When  four 
were  needed,  mother  was  pressed  into  service  if  she 
was  not  too  busy.  Generally  she  was  busy,  for 
healthy  hoys  can  consume  dozens  of  cookies  and 
great  quantities  of  homemade  bread.  They  got  out 
books  and  games  that  had  not  seen  the  light  for 
years,  and  found  in  one  book  a  number  of  things  to 
make.  Allan  was  very  good  at  making  things,  and 
the  other  two  followed.  Out  of  a  pine  shingle  they 
made  a  little  boat  with  a  paddle  fastened  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  band,  put  on  in  a  certain  way.  When  the  paddle 
was  twisted  up  tight  and  then  let  go  as  the  boat  was 
put  in  the  water  it  was  great  fun  to  see  the  boat  go 
slowly  around  the  washtub  of  water.  “Let's  take 
them  to  the  creek,”  and  away  they  went  like  a 
Hash,  then  back  for  strings,  as  the  creek  was  deep 
and  the  boat  would  be  lost  if  it  did  not  have  a 
string  to  it.  The  next  suggestion  was  that  a  little 
outboard  motor  could  be  got  at  the  10-cent  store, 
and  no  one  was  happy  till  lie  had  squandered  10 
cents  on  one.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  hoys  did 
not  get  half  the  thrill  from  the  toys  that  they  did 
from  their  homemade  propellers. 

It  was  in  this  same  book  that  they  saw  directions 
for  building  a  lean-to  in  the  woods,  and  they  asked 
permission  to  go  to  the  woods  and  see  if  they  could 
make  one.  Back  on  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house  there  is  a  grove  of  second 
growth  pines,  and  it  was  there  that  they  found  two 
trees  just  the  right  distance  apart,  with  limbs  at  a 
proper  height  for  the  support  of  the  lean-to.  It 
took  quite  a  hit  of  hard  work  to  get  poles  and  fasten 
them  together,  and  then  a  lot  more  work  to  gather 
branches  of  pine  to  thatch  the  roof.  They  never 
could  have  done  it  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
bag  of  cookies  and  bananas  mother  gave  them  as 
they  left  the  house.  “We  are  going  to  sleep  out  to¬ 
night,”  they  told  the  folks  at  supper.  Father  and 
big  brother  just  laughed,  and  said,  “You’ll  be  com¬ 
ing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  probably.”  Mother 
did  not  believe  they  would  stay,  but  she  gave  them 
some  bedding  and  away  they  went,  each  with  a 
roll  on  his  back.  She  could  see  their  tire  that  they 
built  in  the  fireplace  by  the  door  to  keep  away  the 
mosquitoes,  and  thought  to  herself  that  they  could 
see  the  home  light. 

Nobody  ever  knew  how  much  they  slept,  but  they 
were  at* the  house  shortly  after  daylight  the  next 
day.  Thev  had  no  watch,  and  thought  it  was  late 
anil  time  for  breakfast.  The  next  night  they  went 
back,  but  the  mosquitoes  were  so  had  that  they  had 
to  come  to  the  house.  John  said  he  liked  his  own 
bed  better  anyway,  but  the  other  two  claimed  they 
were  satisfied  and  had  a  fine  sleep.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  them,  and  probably  they  felt  like 
pioneers,  or  like  Indians.  The  next  day  more  houghs 
were  cut  to  make  a  thicker  bed,  and  some  more  put 
on  the  roof.  “When  are  y6u  coming  back,  mother?” 
asked  Robert.  “There  are  lots  of  blackberries  back 
on  the  hill,”  said  father.  “Well,  I  will  have  to  go 
and  see  the  place  and  perhaps  I  can  get  enough 
berries  for  supper,”  said  mother.  It  was  several 
days  before  she  saw  the  time  to  go  and  then  the  ber¬ 
ries  were  not  plentiful.  However,  she  spent  a  delight¬ 
ful  hour  or  two  lying  on  the  bed  of  green  pine  in 
the  shade  of  the  thatched  roof.  “It  is  the  best  place 
to  rest  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,”  she  told  the  boys. 
As  she  was  walking  through  the  woods  she  found  a 
big  fungus  growing  on  a  dead  tree  and  took  it  to 
the  lean-to.  While  resting  she 
printed  the  word  “Welcome”  on 
it.  and  put  it  over  the  door  for  a 
surprise.  Robert  saw  it  first  and 
said,  “But  we  don’t  want  every¬ 
body  here.”  “Oh  well,  I  don’t 
believe  the  cows  can  read,  and 
not  many  people  will  be  passing 
this  way,”  said  his  mother. 

“I  have  thought  of  a  plan  for 
a  curtain  across  your  doorway 
that  will  keep  the  cows  away, 
and  then  you  can  leave  your 
bedding  here  and  not  bring  it 
home  every  day,  as  you  have 
been  doing,”  continued  mother. 

“We  will  make  it  of  grain  bags 
and  string  it  on  a  wire  fastened 
to  both  trees.” 

“That  will  be  fine,”  replied  all 
three  hoys. 

“How  would  it  be  if  we  had  a 
picnic  supper  out  here  some  nice 
night?”  asked  mother. 

“And  cook  our  suppers  on  the 
fireplace?  Can  we  have  some 
marshmallows  to  toast?  And 
can  we  have  hot  dogs?” 

“Yes  to  all  of  those  questions,” 
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said  mother.  “We  will  have  lemonade  and  cookies, 
and  we  will  bring  along  a  loaf  of  bread  for  toast.  I 
think  toast  always  tastes  good  when  made  over  an 
open  fire.” 

One  day  some  more  of  the  cousins  came  out  from 
the  city,  and  the  promised  picnic  was  held.  It  was 
quite  a  way  to  carry  things,  but  everyone  took  a 
share  of  the  load,  so  no  one  was  burdened.  Father, 
who  is  very  partial  to  his  cup  of  tea,  brought  a  small 
teakettle  of  water,  and  when  it  was  boiling  the  tea 
was  made  in  it.  To  be  sure  the  leaves  were  not 
strained,  but  what  are  a  few  tea  leaves  in  your  cup 
on  a  picnic?  A  few  mosquitoes  came  to  the  feast, 
also  a  bee  or  two  came  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion. 

The  boys  hurried  on  ahead  and  had  a  good  fire 
when  the  older  members  of  the  party  arrived.  The 
teakettle  and  the  frying-pan  were  soon  in  place,  and 
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forth  a  savory  smell.  Overhead 
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Robert  ancl  John  Have  Lunch.  Fig.  536 

several  crows  could  be  heard  calling  to  each  other 
as  though  they  were  asking  what  it  was  all  about. 
In  an  adjacent  field  a  bull  roared  forth  a  challeng¬ 
ing  bellow,  but  father  assured  everyone  that  he  was 
harmless,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  anyhow. 

Some  of  the  party  had  spread  newspapers  on  the 
and  set  out  the  contents  of  the  baskets, 
announced  that  the  meat  was  cooked  and 
the  frying-pan  to  the  table,  and  sat  down 
beside  it.  Each  one  buttered  his  roll  and  held  it 
out,  and  mother  placed  the  juicy  sausage  on  it.  The 
big  tourist  jug  contained  some  good  cold  lemonade, 
to  which  the  boys  did  justice,  while  the  older  people 
enjoyed  the  tea.  Before  they  sat  down  someone  put 
on  more  wood  so  that  there  was  a  good  bed  of  coals 
to  toast  the  marshmallows.  Big  brother  and  father 
had  to  leave  then  as  it  was  time  for  milking  the 
cows,  so  they  went  to  the  barn  taking  the  cows 
with  them. 

The  boys  were  soon  engaged  in  a  game  of  “Run, 
sheep,  run,”  and  their  mothers,  after  packing  up  the 
remains  of  the  lunch,  had  a  nice  rest  in  the  lean-to. 
By  this  time  the  shadows  were  getting  long,  and 
under  the  pines  it  was  getting  dark.  “Let's  have  a 
bonfire,”  suggested  one,  and  everyone  carried  dead 
branches  and  sticks  and  heaped  them  in  a  pile. 
“Who  has  a  match?”  Searching  of  pockets  revealed 
just  one,  and  it  was  given  over  to  the  only  Scout 
present  as  being  best  qualified  to  start  the  fire.  lie 
did  this  very  successfully  and  the  flames  leaped 
high.  Something  about  the  fire  made  the  watchers 
feel  like  singing,  and  the  echoes  rang  with  their 
voices.  It  was  a  happy  carefree  time  far  from 
curious  eyes.  “I  am  afraid  we  must  go,”  said  mother. 
“We  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  crossing  at  the  creek 
if  it  is  too  dark.”  So  after  caring  for  the  fire  they 
took  up  the  homeward  journey,  promising  each  other 
to  come  again  to  the  lean-to  in  the  woods. 


Cutting  Down  the  Leaf-roller 

IN  ANSWER  to  W.  M.  P.,  page  909,  I  would  like  to 
relate  some  experience  that  we  have  had  in  the 
control  of  leaf-roller.  While  we  have  never  had  as 
severe  an  infestation  as  he  speaks  of,  we  do  have 
considerable  ragging  of  foliage  and  injury  to  fruit, 


especially  on  young  trees  that  do  not  receive  the  full 
spray  program  annually. 

Our  main  orchard  blocks  have  had  dosages  of 
lead  of  7  to  8  lbs.,  to  200  gallons  of  material  during 
the  hatching  and  eating  period,  which  starts  at  the 
early  or  pre-pink  stage,  and  extending  past  the  calyx 
period.  This  schedule  calls  for  this  dosage  at  the 
delayed  dormant,  pre-pink,  pink  or  delayed  pink 
(usually  85-15  dust),  calyx  spray  (sometimes  85-15 
dust)  and  also  two  or  three  later  sprays  or  dusts. 
In  addition  we  often  dust  in  between  these  regular 
applications  with  85-15  dust  so  that  some  lead  is 
being  applied  weekly  or  oftener  from  the  delayed 
dormant  period  through  past  the  calyx.  This  pro¬ 
gram  checks  the  annual  increase  of  leaf-roller  con¬ 
siderably  hut  does  not  give  complete  control,  espe¬ 
cially  in  years  of  heavy  rainfall  when  the  lead  is 
washed  off. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  covered  all  of 
our  bearing  orchards  with  what  is  known  as  a 
heavy  dormant  oil  application.  By  this  I  mean  a 
7  to  8  per  cent  concentration  of  actual  oil  using  20 
to  24  gallons  of  the  emulsion  to  a  200-gallon  tank. 
We  use  a  high-grade  commercial  brand  of  oil  emul¬ 
sion.  This  material  if  thoroughly  applied  will  give 
adequate  commercial  control  of  leaf -roller  or  at 
least  has  done  so  in  our  section  when  combined  with 
our  regular  spray  schedule  as  outlined  above. 

There  are  several  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  this 
program  of  oil  spray  plus  heavy  lead  dosages  in  the 
regular  schedule.  In  regard  to  the  oil  spray,  insist 
on  high-grade  oil.  The  commercial  emulsion  works 
very  well  under  our  conditions  hut  might  not  in 
Cheap  oil  sprays  are  many  times  ineffec- 
are  sometimes  dangerous  to  fruit  and 
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foliage. 

Timing  the  oil  spray  is  vitally  important.  It  is 
best  to  check  up  with  the  Farm  Bureau  spray  ser¬ 
vice  or  the  experiment  station  as  to  timing.  Many 
growers  become  scared  over  the  oil  injury  bogy, 
however,  and  put  the  oil  on  too  early  to  be  fully  ef¬ 
fective.  Many  seasons  we  get  a  few  balmy  days  that 
bring  the  buds  out  and  then  we  have  to  wait  weeks 
for  further  advancement.  It  takes  good  judgment 
to  wait  until  the  buds  are  breaking,  and  then  get 
an  application  on  a  large  orchard  before  the  green 
tips  show  and  work  only  on  balmy  days  when  the 
temperature  is  above  50  degrees.  Some  seasons  it 
is  nearly  impossible.  Undoubtedly  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  kill  is  recorded  if  one  waits  until  he  sees 
a  little  green  in  the  buds.  We  must  make  a  high- 
priced  oil  count  on  aphis,  red  mite,  red  bug,  etc.,  too, 
if  we  are  to  benefit  fully  from  the  expense.  Effective 
killing  of  these  cannot  be  done  too  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Cold  windy  days  nullify  the  action  of  the  oil 
and  the  oil  may  injure  the  trees  considerably  during 
freezing  weather.  The  grower  must  have  his  equip¬ 
ment  keyed  up  to  fighting  pitch  on  the  days  when 
quick  work  is  imperative.  Better  to  have  covered  a 
few  acres  at  the  right  time  than  to  have  poorly 
timed  a  whole  application. 

Concentrate  on  thoroughness.  Less  material  may 
be  needed  in  the  dormant  stage  to  cover  for  scab  but 
with  an  oil  spray  it  is  very  essential  to  hit  all  parts 
of  the  tree  thoroughly.  We  use  the  Boyce  double 
gun  because  it  has  drive,  volume,  and  spread.  The 
branches  should  be  wet  from  both  sides  and  the 
small  spurs  and  twigs  where  the  leaf-roller  eggs  are 
located  need  especial  attention.  After  your  men 
have  sprayed  a  tree  take  a  ladder  and  climb  to  the 
top  and  see  for  yourself  the  bare  uncovered  areas. 
Spraying  from  the  inside  as  well  as  outside  is  es¬ 
sential.  Tower  work  is  beneficial.  A  few  more 
quarts,  or  gallons  even,  per  tree  spell  success  where 
a  half-hearted  coverage  makes  failure  and  another 
fat  year  for  the  leaf-rollers.  For  the  oil  spray  then  : 
Careful  selection  of  a  high-grade  oil  (recommended 
by  a  grower  or  experimenter  that  is  getting  results), 
timeliness,  thoroughness. 

We  figure  on  the  later  sprays  where  we  use  lead 
and  a  fungicide  that  where  we  ;fVe  putting  on  a 
coverage  we  want  to  be  sure  that  it  has  killing 
properties.  One  can  omit  the  heavier  doses  of  lead 
up  to  the  pre-pink  if  leaf-roller  is  the  all-important 
insect.  From  then  use  8  lbs.  of  lead  to  200  gallons 
of  water  after  the  heavy  oil  dose  and  continue  with 
spray  or  85-15,  or  better  50-50  lead  dust  weekly 
until  the  10-day  spray.  This  regular  program  with 
extra  lead  in  spray  or  dusts  at  the  leaf  and  fruit¬ 
eating  stages  of  the  insect  put  on  at  least  once  a 
week  combined  with  an  8-per¬ 
cent  d  o  r  m  a  n  t  oil  treatment 
should  give  anyone  practical  com¬ 
mercial  control. 

This  year  we  had  a  six-year- 
old  McIntosh  orchard  that  had 
a  moderately  severe  infestation 
of  leaf-roller.  We  oiled  it  thor¬ 
oughly  after  some  of  the  buds 
showed  green  tips.  It  received 
two  lead  sprays  later  on  in  the 
season.  Needless  to  say  scarce¬ 
ly  a  leaf  is  broken  or  chewed  by 
any  insect,  malcolm  hitchings. 
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The  Picnic  Group  of  a  Former  Year.  Fig.  53< 


A  Rhinoceros  Beetle 

I  was  told  recently  that  a 
certain  black  beetle  was  killing 
many  of  the  lilac  and  privet 
shrubs  here.  A  few  days  ago, 
as  I  was  watering  a  double  lilac 
bush,  two  black  beetles  came  out 
of  the  ground,  and  on  digging 
around  the  shrub,  found  at  least 
15  of  these  beetles  alive.  They 
are  jet  black,  about  one  inch 
long,  with  a  hard  shell  covering 
them.  They  have  six  long  legs 
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and  a  plump  body  like  a  June  bug,  only  larger,  and 
under  the  back  top  section  of  the  shell  cover  are 
wings  like  those  of  a  katydid.  Some  of  them  have  a 
single  horn  which  is  very  hard  like  bone,  sticking  up 
on  the  nose  like  a  rhinoceros.  Others  look  the  same 
with  no  horn.  Something  should  be  done  at  once, 
or  many  shrubs  around  this  locality  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Will  you  give  me  any  information  you 
know  about  controlling  these  beetles?  g.  w.  k. 

New  York. 

rpIlE  beetles  sent  by  G.  W.  K.  proved  to  be  very 
1  interesting,  because  they  were  members  of  that 
curious  group  of  large  beetles  the  males  of  which 
bear  horn-like  outgrowths  on  the  head.  They  are 
therefore  very  appropriately  known  as  rhinoceros 
beetles.  The  side  view  of  the  male  beetle  (Fig. 
f>38)  of  this  particular  species  certainly  reminds  one 
in  miniature  of  the  single-horned  Indian  rhinoceros 
which  is  seen  so  often  in  zoological  gardens.  Most 
of  the  rhinoceros  beetles  are  inhabitants  of  warm 
countries,  and  this  one  from  Long  Island  is  probably 
the  most  striking  one  found  in  New  York  State.  It 
bears  the  rather  formidable  scientific  name  of 
Xvloryctes  satvrus,  the  first  part  of  which  means  a 
‘•wood  digger.”  The  big  white  grubs  of  these  beetles 
certainly  burrow  in  living  wood  in  many  instances 
while  at  other  times  they  apparently  feed  on  grass 
roots  and  possibly  on  decaying  wood  and  leaves. 

Not  very  •much  seems  to  be  known  about  the  habits 
of  these  beetles  (Fig.  541)  and  their  grubs  for  no 
one  seems  to  have  observed  them  carefully  over  any 
length  of  time.  The  large  grubs  have  been  found 
injuring  the  roots  of  ash  trees  on  several  occasions, 


on.  While  on  the  subject  of  cabbage,  may  I  suggest 
that  you  try  Burpee’s  Forcing?  It  is  the  best  extra- 
early  variety  for  the  home  garden  that  I  have  yet 
found. 

The  oft-repeated  advice  to  clean  up  all  plants 
that  have  passed  their  usefulness,  all  weeds  and 
other  rubbish  around  the  vegetable  garden,  is  too 
lightly  passed  over  by  many  gardeners.  Not  a  few 
of  our  common  garden  pests  will  be  eliminated,  or 
at  least  diminished  in  numbers,  if  the  advice  is 
taken  seriously  and  acted  upon. 

All  of  the  perennially-useful  garden  accessories, 
such  as  trellises,  boards  for  blanching,  etc.,  will  last 
longer  if  they  are  put  under  cover  after  they  have 
served  their  purpose  in  the  garden.  Life  can  be 


Side  View  of  Male  Rhinoceros  Beetle  Showing  Born. 

Fig.  588 

and  on  one  occasion  they  have  been  reported  as  in¬ 
juring  lilac  bushes,  which  are  closely  related  to  ash, 
at  Stony  Brook,  in  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Indeed,  the 
beetles  "are  apparently  fairly  common  in  Suffolk 
County  on  Long  Island,  for  they  have  been  taken 
at,  several  places  in  the  county. 

They  have  not,  as  a  rule,  appeared  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  cause  serious  injury,  and  have  not  been 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  pest.  One  can 
never  tell,  however,  when  an  insect  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  feed  on  living  plants  will  become  a 
really  serious  pest.  So  far  as  I  know  nO  control 
measures  have  been  tried  for  the  grubs  of  this  beetle. 

The  grubs  are  so  large,  however,  that  they  are 
easily  seen  and  can  probably  be  dug  out  of  the  soil 
from  about  the  roots  of  the  lilacs  by  hand  in  most 
cases  Of  course  if  the  plantings  of  lilacs  are  ex¬ 
tensive,  hand-digging  of  the  grubs  would  probably 
prove  impracticable.  It  is  possible  that  powcleied 
arsenate  of  lead,  1  lb.  to  200  sq.  ft.  of  surface  worked 
into  the  soil,  would  poison  the  grubs  and  destroy 
them.  The  grubs  have  been  observed  in  numbers  in 
crassy  fields  where  they  probably  fed  upon  the  roots 
of  grasses.  If  in  this  case  the  grubs  should  feed 
partly  on  the  roots  of  grasses  about  the  lilacs  the 
arsenate  of  lead  might  prove  of  considerable  value 

in  checking  their  injuries.  , 

In  all  probability  the  grubs  of  this  season  ha\e 
now  transformed  to  beetles  so  that  any  measures 
taken  against  the  grubs  now  would  be  too  late  and 
therefore  useless.  One  should  prepare  to  fight  the 
new  generation  early  next  Spring,  o.  w.  herrick. 


A  Clump  of  Tunica  Saxifrage  in  the  Rocl o  Garden. 

Fig.  539 


Fall  Work  in  the  Vegetable  Garden 

THERE  are  a  number  of  operations  around  the 
vegetable  garden  which  can  be  taken  care  of 
ibis  Fall,  thus  relieving  some  of  the  rush  next 
Spring.  Some  things  must  be  done  now  it  they  are 

(  *  Preparation  should  be  made  now  for  that  extra- 
early  Sop  of  peas.  Dig  a  trench  the  width  of  the 
Snde  and  as  long  as  needed  for  the  first  planting. 
Smde  in  a  good  supply  of  manure  in  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  trench  open.  Everything  will  then  be 
in  readiness  to  plant  peas  just  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  next 
Spring,  probably  10 
days  or  two  weeks 
earlier  than  they  could 
be  planted  if  these  pre¬ 
liminaries  had  not  been 
done  in  the  Fall.  And 
that  two  weeks  may 
mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  fail¬ 
ure,  especially  in  hot, 
dry  sand  where  the 
crop  must  be  matured 
b  ef  ore  hot  weather 
comes. 

You  can  have  the 
hardiest  and  possibly 
the  best  early  cabbage 
plants  you  ever  had  if 
the  seeds  are  sown  m 
niid-Autumn  and  car¬ 
ried  over  Winter  in  a 
frame.  Cover  the  plants 
with  straw  or  hay  after 
Winter  sets  in,  put  sash 
over  the  frame,  and 
a  wait  the  coming  of 
Spring. 

I  have  had  frost 
split  the  main  stems  of 
large  plants  in  extra 
cold  weather,  but  this 
can  usually  be  overcome 
by  drawing  earth  up 
around  the  plants  be¬ 
fore  the  covering  is  put 


two  at  a  time  during  the  Winter,  place  in  a  box  of 
soil,  moisten  and  place  another  box  over  it  to  ex¬ 
clude  light.  Keep  moist  and  fairly  warm,  and  a  few 
weeks  will  produce  a  nice  crop  of  fresh  rhubarb.  I 
do  this  every  year,  growing  this  indoor  crop  in  a 
room  where  Gladiolus  conns  are  stored,  and  find  the 
quality  far  superior  to  the  canned  product. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


An  Easy  Rock  Plant 

TUNICA  Saxifraga  is  a  plant  which  should  imd  a 
place  in  every  garden,  and  can  be  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  who  are  converts  to  the  rock  garden. 
In  this  respect  it  can  be  safely  said  that  it  is  a  begin¬ 
ner's  subject  as  well  as  a  sure  standby  of  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced.  Tunica  Saxifraga  seems  to  possess  all  the 
desirable  characters  of  a  good  rock  garden  plant;  it  is 
absolutely  hardy,  blooms  continuously  throughout  the 
season,  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  yet  does  not  en¬ 
croach  to  any  appreciable  extent  upon  its  neighbors’ 
allotted  space.  True,  it  will  self-sow,  and  seedlings 
spring  into  being  in  unlooked-for  positions,  but  if  not 
wanted  they  are  easily  pulled  up,  although  often  they 
may  be  left  to  grow  and  bloom  in  their  chosen  sites. 

Tunica  Saxifraga  attains  a  height  of  four  or  five 
inches  and  is  almost  grasslike  in  its  habit  of  growth, 
so  graceful  and  light  are  the  numerous  stems  which 


Pair  of  Rhinoceros  Beetle,  A,  Female,  B,  Male, 
Natural  Size.  Fig.  541 

bear  in  great  profusion  the  tiny  delicate  pink  flowers 
that  they  provide  quite  a  “baby’s  breath”  appearance. 
Nor  is  the  plant  under  notice  only  valuable  for  the  rock- 
garden.  It  makes  a  brave  display  when  planted  in  a 
mass  at  the  front  of  the  border,  and  is  delightful  for 
planting  between  the  stones  in  a  flagged  path.  Not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  its  requirements  Tunica  simply  revels  in 
sunshine  and  should  always  be  given  a  sunny  position. 
The  picture  shows  a  clump  growing  in  the  rock  garden 
here  at  “Hi-Esmaro.”  t.  h.  everett. 


added  to  many  of  them  by  an  occasional  painting. 

I  have  tried  a  number  of  plans  to  carry  fresh 
ripe  tomatoes  far  beyond  their  natural  season  out¬ 
doors  and  find  nothing  superior  to  the  old  method  of 
wrapping  in  paper  and  storing  in  a  cool  cellar.  Se¬ 
lect  perfectly  sound  fruits,  some  that  have  started  to 
turn  yellow,  others  that  are  perfectly  green ;  wrap 
them  thoroughly  to  exclude  air,  and  store  them  in 
a  cool  (not  cold)  place.  If  care  is  taken  in  han¬ 
dling  to  see  that  none  is  bruised,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  fruits  will  not  keep  well  into  December. 

I  have  found  rye  one  of  my  best  allies  in  han¬ 
dling  my  light  sandy  soil.  It  not  only  makes  a  good 
green  manure  crop  to  add  humus  but  it  holds  some 
fertility  which  might  otherwise  leach  away.  I  sow 
it  in  all  parts  of  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  bare  for  the  last  time,  varying  from  mid-August 
until  just  before  the  ground  freezes.  The  part 
planted  late  in  the  season  makes  little  growth  but  it 
prevents  the  soil  from  blowing  and  holds  fertility. 

Far  better  than  the  canned  product  is  fresh  rhu¬ 
barb.  And  every  gardener  can  enjoy  the  latter  by 
exercising  a  little  forethought.  Just  before  the 
ground  freezes  permanently,  take  up  as  many  clumps 
as  will  be  needed,  put  them  in  some  convenient  spot, 
and  cover  lightly  with  straw.  Bring  in  a  clump  or 


Here  is  a  picture  of  my  potato  field.  It  was  planted  with  commercial  fertilizer  5-8-7,  1,200  lbs.  to  the  J* 
being  sprayed  every  15  days.  There  is  not  a  weed  in  the  field.  It  was  hand  hoed  and  handso  e  s  P  ■ 

I  can  control  the  leaf-hopper  I  am  sure  of  300  bushels  to  the  acre. — willard  g.  hill,  Addison  0  y, 


is 
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The  Popular  Rock  Garden 

AS  WE  examine  the  seed  and  nursery  catalogs  for 
1930,  we  find  that  the  emphasis  which  the  trade 
is  placing  upon  their  lists  of  plants  and  shrubs 
suitable  for  rock  garden  work  is  more  noticeable 
than  ever.  A  large  nursery  in  Massachusetts  had 
seven  large  greenhouses  filled  with  potted  plants  of 
the  low  creeping  rock  plants,  and  thousands  of 
plants  in  frames  last  Fall,  in  readiness  for  the 
Spring  planting  season.  Another  Massachusetts 
nursery,  which  three  years  ago  paid  no  attention  to 
this  class  of  stock,  has  added  a  skilled  plant  propa¬ 
gator  to  its  staff,  and  carries  a  large  supply  of  rock 
plants  and  dwarf  shrubs  and  evergreens  to  fill  the 
demand  that  has  grown  so  surprisingly  in  the  past 
five  years.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  garden  periodical 
nowadays  which  does  not  feature  a  leading  article 
on  some  phase  of  rock  gardening.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  garden-lovers  will 
read  the  articles  and  plant  descriptions  and  then 
pass  them  by  regretfully,  feeling  that  rock  gardens 
are  only  for  the  fortunate  few,  who  have  a  ledge  out¬ 
crop  on  their  grounds  or  more  than  modest  means 
with  which  to  make  over  the  face  of  nature  to  suit 
this  type  of  planting. 

Fortunately  for  most  of  us,  there  is  no  great  my¬ 
stery  connected  with  either  the  culture  of  rock 
plants  or  the  construction  of  rock  and  wall  gardens, 
where  they  have  the  most  favorable  chance  for 
growth  and  display,  and  given  half  a  chance  these 
hardy  plants  grow  as  well  for  the  beginner  as  in 

the  gardens  at  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  and  Newport. 

Aside  from  the  more 
ambitious  rock  gardens, 
where  stone  steps  and 
flagstone  paths  winding 
about,  imitate  a  natural 
woodland  location,  there 
are  other  and  very  prac¬ 
tical  uses  to  which  this 
idea  and  this  type  of 
plant  can  he  put.  Where 
there  is  a  difference  of 
several  feet  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  the  lawn 
or  grounds,  there  is  an 
ideal  chance  to  use  a 
low  retaining  wall  of 
weathered  field  stone, 
laid  up  in  loam  instead 
of  cement.  With  rock 
plants  growing  in  the 
joints  and  crevices,  and 
trailing  over  its  face,  it 
becomes  a  feature  of  the 
grounds  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  the 
season  through.  In  such 
a  location  rock  plants 
have  ideal  drainage  con¬ 
ditions,  no  melting  snow 
freezing  around  their 
crowns  in  late  Winter, 
surplus  moisture  from 
heavy  rains  drains  away 
quickly,  and  their  roots 
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follow  the  stone  back  into  the  bank  and  are  able  to 
draw  moisture  in  a  dry  time. 

A  steep  terrace  bank  in  a  lawn  that  must  be 
mowed  every  week  is  a  nuisance.  Grass  will  not  grow 
well  in  such  a  place,  rains  runs  off  too  quickly,  the 
sun  scorches  the  grasses  and  it  is  difficult  to  mow 
and  rake.  How  much  better  to  retain  such  a  bank 
loosely,  with  weathered  stone,  and  interplant  with 
low  rock  plants,  creepers  and  trailers  which  par¬ 
tially  hide  the  bank  and  add  a  point  of  interest  six 
months  of  the  year. 

Every  year  we  face  the  problem  of  finding  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  method  of  edging  the  hardy  plant  border. 
There  must  be  something  to  define  the  edge  sharp¬ 
ly,  yet  in  any  but  rather  formal  gardens  alone 
straight  lines  of  brick  or  plank  on  edge  along  the 
path  seem  a  little  too  set  and  stiff.  A  grass  edge  re¬ 
quires  hours  of  attention  with  grass  shears  and 
turf  knife  to  keep  in  trim.  Grass  roots  will  steal 
into  the  plant  area  or  rampant-growing  plants  over¬ 
shadow  the  turf  in  places,  giving  a  ragged  appear¬ 
ance.  Sweet  Alyssum,  Ageratum,  pansies  and  other 
low  annuals  serve  for  a  time,  but  their  visit  is  too 
fleeting;  there  is  a  long  period  just  when  they  are 
most  needed,  in  June,  when  they  have  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived,  and  above  all  they  must  be  planted  each 
season. 

An  edging  here,  of  rock  plants,  in  pockets  between 
weathered  stones,  is  a  real  inspiration. 

Such  a  border  should  be  about  one- 
1  bird  the  width  of  the  hardy  plant  bed, 
with  angular  stones  from  an  old  wall 
partly  buried  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  leave 
pockets  and  miniature  valleys  in  which 
low  hardy  rock  plants  can  be  grown. 

The  edging  problem  is  solved,  and  an 
ideal  location  provided  for  many  of 
the  choice  dwarf  perennials  that  will 
not  thrive  in  a  flat,  cultivated  space, 
in  competition  with  the  more  robust 
hardy  plants  of  the  border. 

The  setting  for  an  attractive  bird 
bath  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  a  gem,  in  the  way  of  rock  work  and 
rock  plants.  The  pedestal  form  of 
bird  bath  is  an  architectural  feature, 
a  piece  of  formal  garden  furniture,  and 
as  such  does  not  always  fit  into  the 
simple  garden  picture.  But  an  irregu¬ 
lar  mound  of  weathered  field  stone, 
with  its  mosses  and  lichens  and  low 
mats  of  rock  plants  filling  the  crevices, 
surmounted  by  a  plain  sandstone  or 
cement  bird  basin,  is  a  simple,  natural 
feature  that  can  be  tucked  into  a 
shady  corner  of  any  suburban  lot,  and 
not  look  out  of  scale. 

Small  field  stone,  such  as  can  be  car¬ 
ried  upon  the  running  board  of  the 
car  without  difficulty  and  open  porous 
soil  for  the  rock  plants  are  all  that  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  material.  The 
soil  pockets  between  the  stones  should 
be  about  a  square  foot  in  area,  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  for  one  or  two  plants  of 
a  trailing  habit,  such  as  Arabis  or 
Gypsopliila  or  a  small  colony  of  low 
subjects  like  sea  pinks  or  houseleeks. 

Arabis,  perennial  candytuft  and 
dwarf  Phlox  for  early  Spring ;  trailing 
baby’s-breath,  dwarf  Veronica,  alpine 
poppies  and  dwarf  valerian  when  the 
garden  is  gayest  in  June;  Sedums, 
houseleeks,  thyme  and  ferns  to  keep 
up  the  succession  through  the  hot 
months;  a  little  drift  of  Iris  c-ristata 
for  foliage  contrast;  a  group  of  Plum¬ 
bago  until  its  blue  flowers  in  early 
September ;  and  a  touch  of  Sedum  spec- 
tabile  to  finish  the  season,  and  the  bird 
bath  with  its  base  of  field  stone  be¬ 
come  a  feature  to  be  proud  of,  and  all 
at  trifling  expense. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  carefully  planned 
rock  gardens,  where  large  bowlders  are 
used,  and  the  idea  is  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  rock-strewn  hillside  or 
a  winding  path  between  bowlders  and 
over  rough  stone  steps,  such  gardens, 
are  expensive  to  construct  and  to  main¬ 
tain.  One  nursery  has  shown  in  a 
demonstration  plot,  how  all  of  the 
rock  plants  may  be  grown  under  fav¬ 
orable  conditions  in  a  rock  garden,  where  the  stone 
used  is  no  larger  than  can  be  collected  and  brought 
home  by  the  family,  on  the  running  board  of  the  car ; 
and  the  required  conditions  of  drainage  met  by 
mounding  the  soil.  In  short  there  is  no  lot  too  small, 
too  shady,  or  too  sunny  but  that  there  are  scores  of 
the  various  rock  plants  that  can  be  used  to  give 
foliage  and  bloom  from  May  to  October. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  plant  material  offered  in 
the  Spring  catalogs,  we  can  select  subjects  suited 
to  every  location,  to  each  month  of  the  growing- 
season,  and  for  whatever  purpose  we  have  in  view, 
that  is,  whether  for  cutting  or  display.  For  cut¬ 
ting,  nearly  all  of  the  annuals  and  most  of  the  peren¬ 
nials  having  stems  over  six  or  eight  inches  long  are 
useful,  and  these  are  best  grown  by  themselves, 
more  or  less  in  rows  or  blocks  where  they  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  where  they  will  not  be  missed  from  the 
mass  effect  when  they  are  cut  for  indoor  decoration. 

For  display,  perhaps  the  English  gardener’s  plan, 
of  covering  the  garden  area  so  closely  with  clumps 
of  flowering  plants  that  the  soil  cannot  readily  be 
seen,  and  of  fertilizing  accordingly,  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  No  flowers  are  cut  from  beds 
and  borders  meant  for  display,  until  about  to  fade 
and  become  unsightly.  The  aim  is  to  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  succession  of  masses  of  bloom  from  end  to 
end  of  the  season.  Of  course,  rock  garden  plants 
must  be  thought  of  entirely  as  display  material,  and 
here  too,  the  object  should  be  to  cover  completely 
with  a  mat  of  foliage  and  bloom  those  areas  of 
soil  left  between  the  rocks  for  planting. 


Rock  plant  material  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
three  classes  according  to  their  habit  of  growth ; 
those  of  a  trailing  nature ;  those  upright  in  growth, 
but  spreading  to  cover  quite  an  area  around  the 
central  stem ;  and  those  small  plants  such  as  the 
dwarf  Iris,  Armeria  or  sea  pinks  and  the  grass-like 
Tunica  that  must  be  planted  in  small  colonies  in 
order  that  they  may  spread  and  fill  the  crevices 
allotted  to  them.  Thus  one  plant  of  Cerastium 
(snow-in-Summer)  or  Saponaria  will  soon  occupy 
its  allotted  space ;  perhaps  two  or  three  clumps  of 
Arabis,  Nepeta  or  Carpathian  harebells  would  be 
needed  to  make  as  good  a  showing  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  pockets;  and  a  group  or  colony  of  dwarf  Iris, 
Armeria,  Tunica  or  Silene  would  be  needed  to  start 
the  broad  mat  of  growth  in  which  these  subjects 
make  their  best  appearance. 

We  try  to  avoid  a  spotty  appearance  by  too  fre¬ 
quent  planting  of  isolated  plants  of  the  same  sort. 
It  is  much  better  to  set  them  in  colonies  for  the 
mass  effect,  the  size  of  these  groups  depending  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  scale  of  the  planting.  There  is  a 
most  bewildering  variety  of  plant  material  suitable 
for  rock  garden  work,  most  of  it  quite  hardy  and 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  after  it  is  once 
started. 

The  natural  annual  increase  is  such  that  the  small 
rock  garden  becomes  a  sort  of  nursery,  with  plants 


of  all  sorts  to  spare  for  extending  the  planting  or 
to  supply  to  friends.  Those  plants  of  a  trailing 
habit  root  readily  at  every  joint,  and  can  be  divided 
indefinitely  for  new  plants.  The  others  can  usually 
be  broken  or  split  up  in  sections  at  the  crown,  each 
piece  with  a  top  and  a  root  being  a  complete  new 
plant. 

After  eliminating  many  of  the  temperamental  al- 
pines  that  require  special  treatment  and  coddling, 
there  is  a  good  list  of  plants  of  all  three  classes  of 
growth  that  anyone  can  grow  without  difficulty. 

Among  those  that  form  clumps  are  the  following : 

Arabis. — A  drift  of  white  early  in  May. 

Aubretia. — In  form  much  the  same  as  Arabis  but 
in  shades  of  rose  and  lavender,  leaving  neat  clumps 
of  dark  green  foliage  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Iberis. — Hardy  candytuft,  with  branching  clumps 
of  shiny  almost  evergreen  foliage  hidden  in  May  and 
June  by  heads  of  pure  white  or  lavender-tinted 
flowers. 

Santolina. — A  gray  foliaged  plant  with  yellow 
flowers. 

Dianthus. — Hardy  pinks  include  D.  caesius,  with 
steel  gray  foliage,  and  fragrant  white  and  pink 
flowers  scented  like  the  greenhouse  carnation ;  D. 
deltoides  or  maiden  pink  with  clumps  of  rich  green 
foliage  and  small  rose-colored  flowers :  and  the  sand 
pink,  a  tiny  form  only  two  or  three  inches  in 
height. 

Violas. — The  hardy  form  resembling  a  miniature 
pansy  about  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter  in  hun¬ 
dreds  all  through  the  Summer,  and  seeding  them¬ 


selves  generously.  This  can  be  had  in  white,  royal 
purple  and  in  a  clear  yellow,  and  is  really  suitable 
for  cutting.  Then  there  is  the  true  perennial  bird's- 
foot  Viola  of  a  light  lavender  shade  and  the  named 
sort  listed  as  Jersey  Gem,  very  much  like  a  large 
greenhouse  violet,  and  continuing  to  bloom  through¬ 
out  the  Summer. 

Iceland  Poppies. — With  rosettes  of  bright  green 
foliage  and  brilliant  flowers  in  yellow,  white,  orange 
and  pastel  shades,  on  stems  a  foot  in  height  which 
bloom  in  May  and  June;  and  a  dwarf  form  with 
the  same  characteristics  known  as  the  Alpine  poppy. 
Both  of  these  seed  freely  and  blossom  from  seed  in 
one  season. 

Houseleeks. — The  curious  plant  sometimes  called 
hen-and-chickens,  growing  in  the  thinnest  soils  and 
building  up  mounds  of  cactus-like  rosettes,  which 
bloom  after  the  second  year. 

Polemonium. — Trailing  Greek  valerian,  graceful 
foliage  and  numerous  heads  of  flowers  of  the  finest 
shade  of  blue  found  in  the  rock  garden. 

Nepeta. — Catmint,  a  bushy  low  plant,  a  foot  across, 
with  grayish  foliage  and  lavender  flowers  in  June, 
almost  hiding  the  foliage.  A  fine  plant  to  use 
singly  in  a  crevice  where  it  can  spread  over  a  rock. 

Helianthemum. — Sun  rose,  a  low  spreading  sub¬ 
shrub.  about  three  inches  high,  and  a  foot  or  more 
across  with  dark  evergreen  leaves  and  numerous 
yellow  flowers.  Best  used  in  rather 
thin  soil  in  a  sunny  location. 

Alpine  Aster. — A  dwarf  form  of  the 
single  wild  aster,  blooming  in  June  and 
July,  flowers  mauve  colored. 

All  of  the  above  may  be  used  singly 
in  small  pockets  between  the  stones. 
Of  the  trailers : 

Cerastium.  —  Requires  a  chance  to 
trail  downward  and  with  its  grayish 
foliage,  and  numerous  pure  white  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  suggests  its  common  name 
“snow-in-Summer.” 

Veronica.  —  In  two  dwarf  trailing 
forms,  V.  rupestris  and  V.  repens,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  rock  plants,  forming 
a  carpet  of  lavender  blue  in  June  and 
July. 

Saponaria. — With  hundreds  of  rose- 
colored  flowers  above  glossy  green 
foliage,  in  June  and  July,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  rock  plants  to  grow  from  seed. 

Thyme. — Almost  a  complete  garden 
in  itself.  There  are  four  sorts  used  in 
rock  work,  all  low  growing,  with  count¬ 
less  reddish  or  white  flowers,  and 
scented  foliage,  which  clings  to  the 
stones  and  will  bear  tramping  upon 
without  injury.  The  woolly  thyme  has 
grayish  leaves,  while  the  white  moun¬ 
tain  thyme  with  white  flowers  has  rich 
green  foliage ;  and  the  lemon  scented 
and  vulgaris  have  a  golden  tint. 

Gypsopliila.  —  Trailing  baby’s-breath 
is  the  one  plant  that  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  above  all  of  the  others  when  the 
snow  is  drifting  over  the  rock  garden 
and  it  is  covered  for  the  Winter.  Count¬ 
less  dainty  white  or  rose-tinted  flowers 
completely  hiding  the  fine  green  foli¬ 
age  as  it  hangs  over  a  stone  make  it 
one  of  the  choicest  things  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Fine  in  combination  with  valeri¬ 
an  or  Veronica. 

Ajuga. — One  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  trailing  plants  on  the  list.  It  will 
stand  tramping  upon  and  is  valuable 
on  this  account  to  use  between  the 
stone  flagging,  and  it  will  grow  either 
in  sun  or  half  shade.  The  flowers 
borne  in  May  are  a  deep  blue,  but  the 
foliage  is  clean  and  has  a  reddish 
bronze  cast,  and  it  is  such  a  strong 
grower  that  one  plant  in  a  foot  square 
pocket  will  completely  cover  the  ground 
in  one  season. 

Phlox  Subulata. — This  is  familiar  to 
all,  but  the  newer  named  varieties  in 
white  and  pearl  grey  with  lavender- 
eye,  as  well  as  the  older  rose-colored 
form  are  always  welcome  in  May  and 
June,  while  the  evergreen  foliage  is 
always  ornamental. 

Arenaria. — Sandwort,  a  low-growing 
mat-forming  perennial  with  white  flow¬ 
ers  is  fine  to  use  between  flagstones. 

Sedums  (in  variety). — Critics  say  that  Sedums  are 
not  used  in  the  better  rock  gardens,  yet  when  the 
scorching  hot  days  of  late  July  and  August  come, 
and  there  is  little  left  in  bloom  in  the  rock  garden, 
their  fresh  green  and  bronze  red  foliage,  and  strong 
splashes  of  color  are  all  that  stands  between  dis¬ 
play  and  barrenness,  where  the  June  flowering  plants 
have  passed.  Then  it  is  that  Sedums  fill  a  place 
that  cannot  be  taken  by  anything  else  in  the  rock- 
garden.  Sedum  acre  or  gold  moss  is  a  solid  mass  of 
yellow ;  Sedum  tomentosum  trails  over  the  rocks 
with  pink  stems  and  narrow  green  leaves,  and  yel¬ 
low  flowers ;  Sedum  stolonifera  with  its  fleshy  green 
leaves  and  rose  or  mauve-colored  blooms  follows  in 
July  and  August.  The  orange  stonecrop  is  a  mat 
of  sage  green  foliage,  and  orange-colored  bloom.  An¬ 
other  sort,  Sedum  populifolium  with  round,  fleshy, 
bronze  green  foliage  has  a  pinkish  white  flower  that 
looks  like  a  drift  of  snow,  when  seen  in  mass.  Sedum 
sexangulare  and  Sedum  Anglicum  have  very  attrac¬ 
tive  bronze  green  foliage  at  its  best  in  August : 
while  September  brings  Sedum  Sieboldii  with  gray 
foliage  and  pink  flowers  to  use  in  combination  with 
Plumbago  or  leadwort ;  and  the  rose-colored  heads 
of  Sedum  spectabile  come  with  the  first  frosts  of 
Autumn.  A  very  useful  family  of  plants,  and  one 
that  the  beginner  can  feel  safe  with. 

Of  the  interesting  small  things  that  appear  at 
their  best  when  set  in  groups  of  from  three  to  seven, 
so  that  when  grown  they  will  form  a  complete  mat, 
the  following  are  some  best  suited  to  this  locality : 


Ayr  shires  in  Pasture.  Fig.  543 
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Armeria. — Sea  pink,  grass-like  foliage, 
and  white  or  pink  flower  heads  on  slen¬ 
der  stems. 

Iris  cristata  and  I.  pumila  are  dwarf 
forms  of  the  bearded  Iris  in  white  and 
bine  shades  growing  only  about  six  inches 
in  height,  and  especially  useful  in  rock 
work. 

Phlox  divaricata,  where  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  is  on  rather  a  large  scale,  and  there 
is  some  shade,  is  lovely  in  masses. 

Ferns  may  be  collected  in  Spring  or 
Fall  and  set  in  the  rock  garden  in  a  par¬ 
tially  shady  situation.  The  two  or  three 
evergreen  sorts,  common  locally,  are  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  make  their  best 
showing  after  the  second  year. 

Plumbago  is  practically  the  only  blue 
flower  available  for  rock  garden  display 
in  its  season.  August  and  September. 

Tunica,  with  its  line  grass-like  foliage, 
and  delicate  rose  colored  flowers,  is  an¬ 
other  of  those  subjects  very  easily  grown 
from  seed,  and  renews  itself  from  year 
to  year  by  self-sowing. 

Achillea  tomentosa  has  feathery,  fern¬ 
like,  dark  green  foliage  and  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  and  will  thrive  in  a  sunny 
spot  in  rather  thin  soil. 

Alyssum  saxatile,  or  perennial  Alyssum, 
is  the  glory  of  the  garden  in  its  season, 
June,  and  while  easy  to  grow  should  be 
given  ample  room  where  its  strong  growth 
will  not  crowd  out  something  more  deli- 
Ca  ^0 

'  Flax  should  be  used  freely  in  groups 
for  its  mass  effect.  There  is  no  other 
blue  like  it  in  the  garden,  and  the  fern¬ 
like  gray  foliage  is  nearly  as  attractive 
as  the  bloom. 

For  every  plant  we  have  suggested 
there  are  a  score  that  might  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  There  are  dwarf  shrubs  such  as 
Daphne  and  Cotoneaster,  dwarf  ever¬ 
greens  like  cedar  and  junipers  and  yews, 
that  make  a  wonderful  background  and 
foil  for  bright  flowers  and  gray  stone. 

There  is  no  rule  to  follow.  Each  rock 
garden  differs  from  all  others,  and  is 
likely  to  brave  a  charm  all  its  own,  if  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  each  group  has  a  chance 
for  full  development.  The  rock  garden, 
once  it  is  established,  is  essentially  a 
woman’s  garden.  With  a  trowel  and  bas¬ 
ket,  plants  and  groups  may  be  shifted 
about  and  re-arranged  for  better  effects 
and  color  combinations,  with  ease  and 
safety,  at  any  time  from  April  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  Dwarf  plants,  grown  as  they  are 
in  restricted  quarters  in  pockets,  can  be 
handled  much  the  same  as  potted  plants, 
and  without  any  possibility  of  disturbing 
other  plants  and  groups  in  the  process. 
And  above  all  there  is  the  surplus,  the 
increase  to  be  given  to  friends.  A  neigh¬ 
borly  sort  of  a  garden !  The  catalogs 
will  have  a  new  interest  to  those  who 
decide  to  try  rock  plants  in  1931. 

Maine.  mbs.  b.  a.  b. 


Land  of  the  Mountain  Goat 

[This  is  our  first  story  of  the  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour,  written  by  Iva  Unger.] 

It  is  strange  country  of  yellow,  violet 
and  rose,  held  close  to  the  sky.  rllie 
train  labors  up  the  grades.  That  is  the 
first  indication  that  altitude  is  increas¬ 
ing  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Then 
suddenly,  and  quite  without  warning, 
there  are  mountain  peaks  looking  down 
from  the  clouds.  Glacier  National  Park 
is  on  the  horizon. 

Northwestern  Montana  holds  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  shaded  peaks,  red  and  yellow 
bottomed  streams,  heaven-sent  waterfalls, 
and  high-cupped  lakes.  It  is  also  the 
home  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians.  Their 
tepees  are  pitched  in  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  eminence  from  which  rises 
the  tree-pillared  hotel  which  greets  the 
guests  from  the  railroad,  and  there  they 
await  the  palefaces. 

Chief  Two  Guns  White  Calf  is  not 
here.  The  man  who  works  the  distant 
farm  of  the  chief  had  disappeared,  and 
cannot  be  found.  Two  Guns  A\  bite  Calf 
had  to  go  to  harvest  his  crops.  The 
young  men  are  very  strong  and  hand¬ 
some.  There  is  no  spectacle  so  rich  in 
color  as  this  tribe  of  Blackfeet  Indians, 
dressed  in  white  deerskin,  ornamented 
with  that  glowing  red  which  only  an  In¬ 
dian  can  produce.  It  lends  a  radiance  to 
dark  skins,  which  actually  are  very  fine 
and  smooth,  and  to  the  long  braided  hair 
which  is  not  coarse  at  all,  and  shines  to 
put  our  own  to  shame.  Beads  and  long 
feathers  in  the  head-dress,  and  beads  for 
what  the  white  woman  would  call  a 
“bertha”  about  the  shoulders,  made  of 
glass,  are  the  woman’s  ornament. 

The  interpreter  for  the  Blackfeet  tribe 
says  that  it  is  time  for  the  powpow.  The 
time  has  come  when  one  or  two  selected 
by  our  group  may  be  inducted  into  the 
tribe  to  remain  a  member  for  ever  after. 
Indians  possess  a  remarkable  memory, 
and  years  subsequent  will  identify  a 
paleface  brother  by  his  tribe  name.  Some 
of  our  Presidents  and  many  of  our  great 
men  have  been  received,  and  of  course,  it 
is  a  great  honor  and  a  very  serious  af¬ 
fair.  With  our  party  is  H.  A.  Wilson, 
of  the  Great  Northern,  who  was  inducted 
years  before  as  Rising  Buffalo.  The 


braves  are  introduced.  This  one  is 
Weasel  Feather,  there  is  George  Bull 
Child,  and  further  along  we  came  to 
Theodore  Lost  Star  who  speaks  English 
perfectly  and  is  a  fine  figure  of  a  man. 
Each  one  steps  out  of  line  and  makes 
his  bow  to  the  audience. 

When  the  master  of  ceremonies  an¬ 
nounces  the  war  dance  he  points  out  the 
great  courage  and  fierce  fighting  quality 
of  the  Blackfeet  mode  of  attack.  We  see 
the  gestures  and  the  stamping  and  hear 
the  weird  cries.  The  first  candidate  se¬ 
lected  by  the  palefaces  is  a  man  who 
might  be  referred  to  as  “the  life  of  the 
party” — David  Smith  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  chief  turns  him  face  toward  the  au¬ 
dience  and  stands  behind  him,  and,  plac¬ 
ing  hands  on  his  shoulder,  rocks  him  back 
and  forth  in  an  imitation  of  sending  him 
out  into  the  world.  He  points  to  the 
sun,  and  makes  remarks  in  the  Blackfeet 
language.  The  writer,  who  was  the  next 
candidate,  looked  at  the  distant  peaks 
and  concentrated  upon  the  invocation. 
This  David  of  our  party  was  given  the 
name  Big  Lake,  and  the  name  bestowed 
on  me  was  Bead  Woman  (Princess), 
but  the  anointing  with  war  paint  was 
omitted. 

And  here  is  how 

EARLY  EVENING  IN  MONTANA 
appeared  to  another  of  our  tourists,  Mr. 
Charles  Elvin,  of  Maine  : 

Rugged  and  gloriously  beautiful  Mon¬ 
tana,  with  its  fading  lights  and  shadows 
neither  poet  nor  artist  adequately  could 
describe.  We  are  one  large  happy 
crowd  of  “Rural  New-Yorkers,”  slowly 
wending  our  way  back  to  our  train,  which 
we  are  beginning  to  look  upon  with  the 
feelings  of  home ;  truly  the  end  of  a 
perfect  day.  One  of  those  few  days 
that  only  come  to  us  on  rare  occasions  in 
this  life. 

Our  day  has  been  spent  at  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  we  have  had  placed 
before  us  a  combination  of  earthly  delights 
and  pleasures  such  as  few  experience, 
but  all  that  mortal  man  can  absorb 
and  enjoy.  We  have  dined  on  delicious 
food,  lounged  and  rested  and  fraternized 
with  congenial  fellow  souls  in  the  largest 
and  most  elaborate  log  cabin  in  the 
world,  danced  and  talked  and  even  made 
whoopee  with  the  Indians,  listened  to 
the  satisfying  delights  of  orchestral 
music,  breathed  the  most  invigorating 
air,  glided  for  miles  along  silent  blue 
lakes,  whose  beauty  is  indescribable,  mo¬ 
tored  for  hours,  feasting  our  eyes  on  the 
most  wondrous  works  of  nature  the  whole 
world  can  show ;  seen  such  sights  that 
our  exclamations  of  wonderment  and 
delight  have  ceased,  as  inadequate  and 
futile,  and  we  have  stood  in  humble 
silence  before  the  very  works  of  God. 

Such  a  day  of  intense  living  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  few,  and  in  our  case  made 
possible  only  through  the  efforts  and 
cooperation  of  the  paper  we  have  all 
learned  to  love. 


More  About  Killing  Ivy 

Since  the  note  about  killing  poison 
ivy  was  printed,  there  have  been  many 
inquiries.  The  material  used  is  calcium 
chlorate,  not  calcium  chloride  or  chloride 
of  lime  as  some  have  thought.  It  costs, 
in  50-pound  lots,  about  11  %  cents  per 
pound.  Smaller  quantities  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  so  little  is  required  that  cost 
for  the  area  treated  is  trifling. 

The  principle  on  which  it  works  is  that 
the  chloric  acid  penetrates  the  tissues  of 
the  plant,  gets  into  the  sap  and  disor¬ 
ganizes  growth. 

As  used  dry,  it  is  dusted  on  lightly, 
when  the  leaves  are  damp  with  dew  or 
rain  so  that  it  will  not  slide  off.  Its  af¬ 
finity  for  moisture  from  the  air  is  so  great 
that  very  soon  the  white  dust  disappears, 
and  drops  of  moisture  are  in  their  place. 

As  a  spray  one  pound  is  enough  for 
from  one  to  two  gallons  of  water.  The 
weaker  solution  may  work  but  this  should 
be  tried,  as  plants  differ  in  resistance  at 
times.  A  forcible  spray  is  better  than 
a  mere  sprinkling. 

It  acts  quickly.  In  two  days  the  leaves 
will  be  withered,  and  its  work  goes  on 
until  the  stem  is  shriveled  and  the  whole 
plant  apparently  dead.  Large  clumps 
on  a  fence,  treated  a  few  weeks  ago  show 
no  sign  of  life  in  top  or  root. 

Poison  ivy  has  been  a  lifetime  enemy 
of  mine.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  get 
square  with  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  pass 
the  news  on  to  others.  w.  w.  h. 
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DARWIN  TULIPS 


FIVE  FAVORITES 

Pride  of  Haarlem  ....  Rosy  Carmine 
Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye  .  Bright  Rose-Pink 

Rev.  Ewbank . Lavender-Violet 

Clara  Butt  .....  Soft  Salmon  Rose 
Inglescombe  Yellow  .  .  Canary  Yellow 
30  Bulbs  (6  of  each)  .  .  $  1.80 

60  Bulbs  (12  of  each)  .  .  3.50 

125  Bulbs  (25  of  each)  .  .  6.75 

250  Bulbs  (50  of  each)  .  .  12.75 

Separate  color s  if  desired , 
other  varieties  on  request 

JOHN  F.  CHASE,  Jr.,  Florist 


Newport,  Rhode  Island 


Get  Rid  of 


CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 
'will  positively  destroy  them 

A  spraying  solution  (not  a  chlorate);  costs 
only  6e  per  gallon;  will  not  ruin  the  soil  nor 
kill  cattle.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 


REBER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 

RSBuIbBook-fft* 

It  tells  you  of  the  flowers  that 
will  bloom  this  winter  in  the 
house— and  those  that,  planted 
now,  will  give  you  a  beautiful 
garden  next  spring.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  this  free  bulb  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
884  Burpee  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Hold-fashioned  a 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  PLANTING 


Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells.  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Blilox,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
257  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


Enjoy  gorgeous  early  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus;  heavy-laden  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes;  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Stock*- 
guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name,  direct 
from  growers.  Producers’  prices  quoted 
in  FREE  CATALOG.  Write  today. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

140  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  of  1930  and  Sprinti  ol  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  in  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxataymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jeraeys  best  gift  to  the  Fruit  Growere. 
l-ar^e  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
Apple.  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Oui 
catalog  is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


ant  Maule  Bulbs 

can  have  gorgeous  blooms  next 
ig.  Plant  Maule  bulbs  this  fall.  Tu- 
Ilyacinths,  Narcissus,  etc.  Write 
lib  Book — FREE.  W.  H.  MAULE, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Layer  and  pot-grown  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Best  June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants. 
Catalogue  Free .  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES*  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


8  EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

FALL  SHIPPING  I  ■— 

AND  PLANTING  TIME 


Three  to  flve- 
year-old  trees. 

SPECIAL 

SALE 


4  American  Spruce, 
2  Norway  Spruce. 

2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


Field-Crown  Stock,  250  Acres 


8 


-  EVERGREENS  - 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae, 
2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junipertus  Com. 
munis.  Trees  are  5  to  6  yrs.  old. 


j  80 


!^ECI.^L  £fF fR— Any  $1.10  selection  from  | 

this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or-  I 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  trom  this  ad.  | 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  ff  in 

4-year-old  trees;  two  trees  . 91.11! 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Latawbianse),  flower  is  reddish  purple,  IA 
(Carolimanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants 

Magnolia  Trees . &  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  $1  ia 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . v-I.Iw 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $|.I0 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. ., $1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $|.)o 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1,10 

Japanese  Barberry,  1  and  1%  ft.  high, 

bushy,  6  plants  . $1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gaillardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies,  10  plants  . $j  to 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  flowers 

8  inches  across,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants. ...  ..$1.10 
Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing 


BIG  MONEY  in  TREES! 


Raise  your  own  evergreens 

for  Roadside  Sales 

COLORADO  SPRUCE  will  sell 
from  $2  to  $3  each.  Other  trees 
in  proportion.  Raise  your  own 
ornamentals.  We  supply  small 
seedlings  or  transplants. 

Write  for  Price  List 

Keene  Forestry  Associates 

Keene,  New  Hampshire 


for  Seed. 


w- 

y  W  You  cannot  control  the  market 
on  wheat.  You  can,  however, 
increase  your  proceeds  by  producing  more  per 
acre  without  extra  expense.  Hoffman's  Lancaster 
County  Seed  Wheat  is  hardy,  vigorous,  clean — 
no  cockle,  rye,  garlic  or  weeds  of  any  kind. 
Carefully  graded.  Can  produce  for  you  5,  10 
or  more  bushels  per  acre.  One  bushel  more  per 
acre  pays  for  new  seed.  Ask  today  for  proof 
and  other  information,  also  samples. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  227 
Landisville  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Certified 

Wheat  and  Rye 

High  -  yielding  experiment  station 
bred  varieties,  recommended  for 
Eastern  States.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


HIGH 

YIELD 


Honor  Wheat 


from  certified  seed,  immediate 
del.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101,94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

,  YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 


Sample  Copy  ol  rnTp 
FLOWER  GROWER  T  SUjMj 

A  magazine  specially  edited  for  gardening 
enthusiasts.  Intensely  practical,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  helpful.  Unlike  any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  enclose  in  envelope  with 
name  and  address  ;  we’ll  mail  sample  copy. 
FLOWER  GROWER,  Box  7,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 

DflVU# non  Western  N.Y.  grown, 2-yr„ heavy  rooted 
0 UA  ft  UU  I#  #6  per  100..  lh.  F.  v.d.  Mcult-n,  Dunkirk, N.Y, 


7h*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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ir  Spare  H 
eeklylnci 


DANIEL  HUGHES 
Butler  Co.,  OHIO,  for¬ 
mer  bank  clerk,  became^ 
a  Stark  salesman  a  year 
ago  when  failing  health' 
forced  him  to  seek  out¬ 
door  work.  Today,  he 
averages  over  One 
Thousand  Dollars  a  s  . 
month  sales  of  Stark 
Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  1 
Shrubs,  Rose  Bushes, 
etc.,  just  in  spare  time. 

Thousands  of  Men  & 

Women  Doing  as  Well  Dani^ughes 

Send  for  PROOF  of  this  fact.  See  how 
easily  YOU  can  change  your  spare 
hours  into  a  fine  Weekly  Income.  We 
furnish  BIG  NEW  SALES-CREAT- 
ING  OUTFIT  FREE,  pay  you  Cash 
Weekly,  offer  you  Costly  Prizes,  and 
aid  you  in  selling  by  tremendous 
Advertising  Campaign  reaching  prac¬ 
tically  every  farm  and  small  town  home 
in  the  U.  S.  Write  today! 

Address  Box  S-W  208 

STARK  BROS.  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  114  Years 

JsTARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES, Box S.W  20<T1 
Louisiana,  Mo.  R.  n.-Y.  #.6-39  | 

I  would  like  to  become  your  local  salesman  and 

se^  □  Shrubs^etc.  kbeck  which  you  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  sell).  Send  me  details  of  your  Stark  Selling  D 
Proposition  for  Men  and  Women. 


Name. 


St.  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 


O . . . State . Jj 


Collection  consists  of  2  Arborvitaes,  2 
Mugo  Pines,  2  Balsam  Fir,  2  Juniper 
Communis,  Fall  is  Best  Time  to  Plant. 


All  are  6  to  7  years  old.  once 
transplanted  in  the  nursery. 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  $1-25 

King  of  Evergreens  Each 

8-year-old  trees,  8  times  transplanted. 


5-yr.-old,  twice  transplanted,  2  for  $1.10 

Only  limited  number  at  this  price. 


Magnolia  Trees.  114  to  2  ft.,  each.. $1.55 
Blue  and  Pink  Hydrangeas  (Hardy) . 

2  bushes  . $1.10 

God  Tree  of  the  Himalayas  (Cedrus 
Deodora).  5-year-old  trees,  each... $1.25 

Rhododendrons.  Pink.  Red  and  Pur¬ 
ple,  1  to  114  ft..  3  for . $1.25 

12  Hardy  Flowering  Perennials. as¬ 
sorted,  for  . $1.55 


Our  Bargain  Fall  Catalog  Is  Ready  ^ 
Yield  75c  /or  Packing  and  Insurance  / 


66  RANDOLPH  ROAD 


Mew  Market 


-New  Jersey 


DIBBLE’S  v^l?x 


HANOI)  Tho  BEST  WHITE  WHEAT.  Over  too 
BDUvn  acres  on  the  Dibble  Farms.  Yields 
it7-4U-46-50-53  bushels  per  acre  right  here  at 
lloneoye  Falls. 

FADWADn  Tho  best  red  wheat.  Crop 
runw  filll/  from  15  bushels  per  acre  field. 
Either  variety  S 1 .50  per  bushel.  Try  and  in¬ 
crease  your  wheat  crops  10  to  HO  bushels  per 
acre  at  an  extra  cost  of  around  a  dollar  pet- 
acre  for  new  Seed. 

RUSSIAN  ROSEN  RYE  — Si. 50  par  bushel. 

Northern  grown  (Irxmm  and  Common  AUalta. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  9.960*  Pure.  New  crop  for 
•September  shipment,  S3.75  per  bushel.  Circu- 
lar,  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE.  Address— 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  B 


lloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  Fruit  Trees  Direct 

No  Commissions  to  Pay 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  illus¬ 
trated  in  Nature’s  Colors. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2717  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  3  yrs-10a  ?03-tpaid  $3--?>e-r 


Send  tor  catalog. 


greens  and  Nursery  Stock, 
THE  0ASSEL  NURSERY.  Maatna,  Ohio 


Native  Spring1  Flowering 
Bulbs 

In  the  eternal  quest  for  novelty,  the 
gardener  often  goes  so  far  afield  he  misses 
many  good  things  right  at  his  doorstep. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  Spring- 
iflowering  bulbs,  for  while  we  have  been 
searching  the  Old  World  for  rare  grape 
hyacinths,  Seillas,  etc.,  we  have  had 
beautiful  garden  material  right  here  at 
home  waiting  for  us  to  glance  its  way. 

Such  a  train  of  thought  brings  to  mind 
our  Avestern  Americen  adder’s-tongues 
(Erytlironiums  of  the  botanists).  The 
common  eastern  adder’s-tongue,  Erythron- 
ium  americanum,  spends  too  much  of  its 
energy  in  producing  offsets  to  be  able  to 
grow  many  flowers,  but  these  western 
forms  depend  largely  upon  seeds  as  their 
reproducing  agent,  so,  as  a  consequence, 
are  much  more  floriferous.  It  took  tfvo 
or  three  trials  to  convince  me  that  these 
small  bulbs  want  at  least  half  shade  and 
a  soil  made  light  Avith  leaf  mold.  They 
are  said  to  groAv  in  cool  woodlands  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  moisture  is  abundant 
during  their  vegetative  period,  and  they 
are  dry  Avhile  dormant.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  behave  in  a  friendly 
manner  in  my  garden,  with  no  more  at¬ 
tention  than  that  noted  above.  I  have 
had  some  trouble  keeping  the  varieties 
Pink  Beauty  and  Johnson!  i  of  the 
Revolutum  group,  and  believe  they  want 
a  heavier  soil  than  I  have  given  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  western 
Erythroniums  for  the  enthusiast,  but  the 
following  easy  ones  Avill  do  for  a  start : 
Californicum  is  probably  the  easiest  of 
all  and  a  beauty  too — floAvers  large  and 
cream-colored.  Citrinum  grows  more  erect 
with  floAvers  a  pale  yellow  (sometimes 
almost  white)  and  a  contrasting  center 
of  orange.  Hendersonii  is  light  purple 
with  an  almost  black  center.  To  me,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  these  flowers  is  the 
species  Johnsonii,  a  deep  rose  pink.  This 
is  one  of  the  Revolutums,  and  has  died 
out  for  me  two  or  three  times,  but  I  keep 
buying  more  in  hope  that  I  will  find  out 
hoAV  to  handle  it. 

My  experience  Avith  this  class  of  plant 
material  leads  me  to  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  should  be  planted  about 
three  inches  deep,  that  is,  three  inches  of 
soil  over  the  top  of  the  bulb,  preferably 
in  partial  shade  and  a  light  soil.  Here 
in  Northern  Michigan  the  early  ones  start 
to  blossom  in  late  April,  and  continue 
Avith  the  late  blossoming  kinds  through¬ 
out  most  of  May. 

I  hesitate  to  say  anything  about  that 
large  class  of  bulbous  plants  known  as 
Caloehortus.  My  experience  Avith  them 
has  been  quite  meager,  and  the  little  I 
have  has  been  someAvhat  disastrous  to 
the  plants.  There  are  about  50  species 
and  numerous  varieties  of  these  tulips 
found  in  Western  America,  all  of  which 
are  or  have  been  in  cultivation  -but  feAV 
of  them  have  attained  prominence  in 
eastern  gardens.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy  even  in  my  severe  climate  bat 
suffer  miserably  from  alternate  freezing 
and  thaAving  in  the  Spring.  To  overcome 
this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  them 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  leaves  just 
after  the  ground  freezes,  and  alloAV  the 
mulch  to  remain  on  the  bed  until  all 
danger  of  freezing  is  over.  Different 
species  are  said  to  be  found  on  all  kinds 
of  soils  from  the  dry  sands  of  the  deserts 
to  ‘heavy  clays  in  mountain  \ralleys.  My 
own  slight  experience  and  that  of  other 
eastern  gardeners  points  to  the  fact  that 
they  Avant  a  very  open  soil  here  in  the 
East.  My  preference  is  for  one  of  half 
sand  and  half  leaf  mold.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  list  here,  but  anv  of  them, 
especially  the  branch  known  as  Mariposa 
lilies,  Avill  be  a  revelation  of.  beauty  to 
gardeners  who  knoAv  them  not. 

The  Camassias  that  I  have  tried  are 
about  all  that  a  first-class  plant  should 
he — hardy,  amenable,  showy  Avhen  planted 
in  masses.  Plant  the  bulbs  about  four 
inches  deep  and  about  the  same  distance 
apart  in  situations  where  they  Avill  have 
abundant  moisture  during  the  flowering 
period.  The  species  that  I  like  best  is 
Camassia  Leichtlinii,  which  comes  in 
either  cream  or  blue  and  possibly  other 
shades.  It  grows  about  three  feet  high 
Avith  heads  of  rather  small,  star-shaped 
floAvers. 

I  shall  say  little  about  Brodiaeas.  for 
my  experience  with  them  is  slight  indeed. 
My  experience  Avith  the  floral  firecracker 
(Brodiaea  coccinea),  which  looks  like  a 
iumch  of  firecrackers,  Brodiaea  laxa 
(blue)  and  a  feAV  others  indicate  that 
the  tribe  is  hardy  here  in  the  North  and 
needs  only  a  little  care  to  make  it  happy 
and  permanent.  Treatment  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  Caloehortus  seems 
to  suit  Brodiaeas. 

Tavo  tuberous-rooted  plants  of  eastern 
Avoodlands  may  Avell  be  included  in  this 
list  of  Spring-floAvering  plants.  Both  of 
them  (Dutchman’s  breeehe  and  squirrel- 
corn)  are  members  of  the  Dicentra 
family,  familiar  to  every  boy  and  girl 
who  frequent  woody  places  in  ‘the  Spring 
And  they  may  be  made  a  yearly  delight 
in  any  garden  that  affords  some  shade  and 
ieafmoldy  nooks.  They  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  any  time  of  the  year,  but  are 
best  handled  during  the  Summer  after  the 
foliage  has  died. 

The  matter  of  filling  our  garden  with 
native  plants  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  American  garden-maker.  They  need 
not  be  collected  from  the  wild,  and  in 
the  case  of  rare  species,  should  not  be. 
Happily,  many  American  nurserymen  are 
noAv  offering  this  class  of  plant  material. 
Michigan  c.  w.  avood. 
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^I^^^Dependabllity-Llnifomiity 


HAVE  you. ..like  thousands  of  others 
...been  short-changed  by  so-called 
"bargain  batteries"  of  unknown  manu¬ 
facture  and  then  been  keenly  disap¬ 
pointed  with  poor  results? 

If  you  wish  to  really  economize  on 
batteries  for  radio,  ignition  and 
flashlight  .  .  .  buy  Burgess  Batteries. 
They  satisfy! 

You’ll  recognize  Burgess  Batteries  by 
their  black  and  white  stripes,  with  the 
red  medallion. 


BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 


111  W.  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  anti  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


7fa?PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


•SoUDinctm.nTJS&%%8S&‘ 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept  205  Lincoln,  Illinois 


A  Size  and  Type 
for  Any  Need 

Materials,  construction  and  work¬ 
manship  have  long  made  Stover 
Engines  famous  for  their  in-built 
quality.  Users  testify  to  their  superi¬ 
ority  over  all  others.  Low  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  High  power  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Sturdy,  staunch  dependable. 
Can  be  had  in  sizes  from  1H  to  30  H.  P. 


Write  for  literature 
descriptive  of  full 
Stover  engine  line,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 
You  incur  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  TODAY. 

STOVER  MFG. 
&  ENGINE  CO. 

61  Lake  Street 
FREEPORT,  ILL. 

Also  makers  of  Wind¬ 
mills,  Feedmills,  Pump 
Jacks,  Saw  Frames,  etc. 
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September  6,  1930 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  FENCES 

PUT  up  LEADCLAD  Fence  if  you 
want  to  save  money  and  labor 
too.  The  Fence  with  the  jacket  of 
PURE  LEAD.  Outlasts  two  or 
three  ordinary  fences.  Our  big 
Catalog  shows  43  styles  of  cattle, 
hog,  sheep  and  poultry  fences.  It 
shows  why  you  save  money.  Send 
for  it  today. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 


1160  Plalniield  Avenue,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


PROTECT  and  beautify  your  home  and 
barns  with  EDWARDS  Metal  Roofs  and 
your  roofing  troubles  will  be  over  for  good. 
Weather-proof,  fire-proof,  lightning-proof, 
wind-proof,  they  last  as  long  as  the  buildings. 
Cost  you  much  less  because  we  control  every¬ 
thing  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof  and  sell  direct  to  you  at  factory  prices. 
BEAUTIFUL -PER  MAN  ENT- ECONOMICAL 
Painted  or  galvanized  steel  or  genuine  mst- 
resisting  copper-bearing  steel.  Styles  for  all 
purposes.  Shingles  (individual  or  in  clusters 
or  Spanish  Tile).  Sheets  (plain  or  corrugated, 
standing  seam,  or  v-crimped). 

Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Factory  Prices. 

Amazingly  low  cost.  Easy  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Fully  guaranteed.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers 
are  our  best  advertisement.  Ask 
for  Roofing  Book  No.  173. 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
923-973  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(C) 


A  FRAME  siO> 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Fa. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 
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New  Jersey  Horticulturists 
Hold  Summer  Meeting1 

New  Jersey  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
to  the  number  of  350  or  400  turned  out 
for  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  on  August  5.  Due 
to  the  size  of  the  society  and  to  the  varied 
interests  of  the  members  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  divide  a  part  of  the  program, 
so  that  the  fruit  and  the  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  in  separate  groups.  This 
policy  was  carried  out  this  year  by  hav¬ 
ing  separate  tours  which  came  together 
for  lunch  and  the  afternoon  meeting. 

The  vegetable  tour,  lead  by  George 
Lamb,  County  Agent  of  Gloucester  Coun¬ 
ty,  was  centered  around  the  Swedesboro 
districts,  one  of  New  Jersey’s  most  ex¬ 
tensive  truck  crop  areas.  In  this  section 
are  to  be  found  large  acreages  of  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peppers, 
eggplant  and  cantaloupes.  A  number  of 
these  farms  are  equipped  with  overhead 
irrigation. 

The  fruit  tour  was  led  by  Prof.  A.  ,T. 
Farley,  Extension  Pomologist,  and  R.  H. 
Allen,  of  Glassboro.  A  number  of  the 
large  commercial  orchards  in  the  Glass- 
boro  section  were  visited,  stops  being 
made  at  several  places  where  special 
equipment  was  inspected.  Readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  interested  in  the 
size  of  some  of  the  farms  visited  and 
the  varieties  being  grown. 

The  tour  assembled  at  the  farm  of  the 
New  Jersey  Fruit  and  Produce  Company, 
where  there  are  457  acres  of  apples,  most¬ 
ly  of  the  following  varieties :  Stayman, 
Rome,  Grimes,  Smokehouse,  Williams, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Henry  Clay,  De¬ 
licious,  Winter  Banana,  Jonathan,  Wine- 
sap  and  Wealthy.  Codling  moth  has  been 
very  serious  in  the  Glassboro  section  for 
several  years  and  most  of  the  larger  farms 
are  well  equipped  for  spraying  and  for 
washing  the  fruit.  The  New  Jersey 
Fruit  and  Produce  equipment  includes 
six  _  portable  sprayers,  besides  a  Bean 
equipped  stationary  plant  covering  200 
acres.  The  packing-house  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  two  Bean  washers  and  a  Cutler 
grader. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  packing-house 
of  Wesley  Brown,  who  has  200  acres  in 
fruit.  The  most  important  apple  varie¬ 
ties  are :  Rome,  Wealthy,  Starr,  Wine- 
sap,  Stayman,  Grimes,  Starking  and 
Paragon.  Mr.  Brown  has  two  stationary 
syraying  plants,  one  equipped  with  a 
Fitzhenry  Cuptill  pump  and  one  with  a 
Friend  pump.  The  packinghouse  includes 
a  Rex  grader  and  a  home-made  washer. 
This  washer  was  developed  to  handle 
very  tender  varieties  of  apples  but  was 
also  of  great  interest  to  small  growers 
as  the  cost  of  construction  was  small.  It 
consisted  essentially  of  a  wooden  tank 
some  8  to  10  ft.  long,  through  which  the 
apples  floated  in  the  acid  solution.  A 
piece  of  burlap  fastened  near  the  center 
and  hanging  in  the  solution  caused  the 
apples  to  be  thoroughly  immersed.  At 
the  end  of  the  tank  an  onion  crate  was 
used  to  dip  the  fruit  out  into  a  rinsing 
bath  of  water.  And  it  was  a  sure  enough 
bath  in  a  real  bathtub.  Chemical  analy¬ 
ses  had  been  made  which  showed  that 
the  arrangement  was  doing  a  satisfactory 
job  of  removing  the  spray  residue. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  spraying  experiments  on  the  farm 
of  R.  H.  Allen  which  have  been  conducted 
by  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  Entomologist  of 
the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station.  The 
primary  object  of  these  experiments  has 
been  to  find  a  method  of  control  for 
the  codling  moth  without  the  use  of 
arsenate  of  lead  since  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  lead  arsenate  necessitates 
washing  the  fruit.  Some  encouraging 
results  have  been  secured  from  the  use 
of  a  pyrethrum  impregnated  oil  emulsion 
as  a  contact  insecticide  and  nicotine  tan- 
nate  as  a  stomach  poison  although  they 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Mr. 
Allen  has  ISO  acres  in  fruit,  including 
the  following  apple  varieties:  Winesap, 
Stayman,  Paragon,  Rome,  Winter  Banana 
and  Delicious.  His  30  acres  of  peaches 
are  mostly  Hale  and  Elberta. 

At  the  John  Repp  Fruit  Co.,  Mr. 
Charles  Repp  explained  some  of  the  new 
things  he  is  trying  out,  including  over¬ 
head  irrigation  on  a  10-acre  block  of 
Rome,  salt  hay  mulch  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture,  and  a  special  oil  treatment  of 
trunks  and  large  limbs  to  kill  overwin¬ 
tering  codling  moth  larvae  which  are 
found  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Mr. 
Repp  has  been  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  new  methods,  especially  in  regard  to 
spraying  machinery.  He  tried  a  number 
of  different  portable  rigs  and  then  in¬ 
stalled  the  first  large  stationary  spraying 
plant  in  New  Jersey.  This  plant  is  now 
equipped  with  six  Friend  pumps  capable 
of  supplying  as  many  as  15  guns  at 
once.  The  pipes  are  laid  under  ground 
with  outlets  spaced  so  that  all  trees  can 
be  reached  by  using  a  250-foot  hose,  two 
men  dragging  each  length  of  hose.  Mr. 
Repp  has  70  acres  of  grapes  which  are 
sprayed  by  a  stationary  plant.  The  200 
acres  of  apples  on  this  farm  consist  of 
30  acres  of  Wilson  Red  June,  20  of 
Delicious,  and  150  of  Winesap,  Stayman, 
York  and  Rome. 

The  last  stop  on  the  tour  was  made 
at  the  packing  house  of  R.  L.  Heritage 
where  a  Bean  washer  and  a  25.000-bushel 
storage  plant  were  seen.  There  are  50 
acres  of  apples  and  14  acres  of  peaches 
on  this  farm. 

Several  other  fruit  farms  were  passed 
but  no  stops  made.  Along  tbe  tour 
route  were  the  following  growers :  John 
G.  Kuhns,  98  acres  in  fruit,  Joseph  H. 


Evans,  93  acres  in  fruit,  Ivotok  farm,  40 
acres  in  apples,  Silver  Fox  Ranch,  50 
acres  in  appleSj  S.  H.  Stanger’s  Sons, 
4,000  apple  trees,  S.  B.  Magee,  50  acres 
in  fruit  and  J.  E.  Elkins,  20  acres  in 
fruit. 

At  1  P.  M.  both  fruit  and  vegetable 
groups  had  lunch  on  the  grounds  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Glassboro.  Ex¬ 
hibits  _  were  set  up  here  by  the  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Markets,  stressing  particu¬ 
larly  the  grading  of  Summer  apples.  As 
usual  the  new  seedling  peaches  originated 
by  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
Experiment  Station  caused  much  com¬ 
ment.  Soon  after  lunch  the  crowd  was 
seated  on  peach  baskets  in  the  shade  of 
the  oaks  and  President  Mechling  called 
on  several  people  for  talks.  Dr.  Headlee 
discussed  his  experiments  for  the  control 
of  codling  moth  without  the  use  of 
arsenicals,  these  being  the  experiments 
seen  at  Mr.  Allen’s  place.  He  also 
reported  successful  results  in  the  control 
of  leopard  moth  larvae,  using  naphthaline 
dissolved  in  soluble  pine  oil.  This  proved 
effective  against  the  young  larvae  in  the 
smaller  limbs. 

Prof.  L.  G.  Schermerhorn  told  of  some 
of  the  work  being  done  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Vegetable  Gardening  at  the  N. 
J.  Station.  One  of  the  recent  discoveries 
is  that  apparently  plants  cannot  take  in 
nitrates  in  the  absence  of  calcium.  He 
also  discussed  the  tomato  variety  situa¬ 
tion  and  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  might  be  advisable  to  get 
rid  of  the  Earliana  variety. 

Prof.  M'.  A.  Blake,  Horticulturist  at 
the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station  discussed 
the  matter  of  growth  status  with  especial 
attention  to  peaches.  Due  to  the  dry 
weather  this  year,  and  possibly  to  other 
climatic  conditions,  the  appearance  of 
fruit  trees  may  often  be  misleading  and 
the  growth  status  a  bit  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  Prof.  Blake  also  made  a  short 
report  on  the  peach  breeding  project. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  in  Atlantic  City  during 
first  week  in  December  at  which  time 
the  Annual  Meeting  and  Exhibit  will  be 
held.  J.  HAROLD  CLARK. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

To  accommodate  the  large  class  of  sixth 
degree  candidates  who  are  expected  to 
receive  the  degree  at  the  National  Grange 
at  Rochester  Friday,  November  14,  the 
degree  will  be  conferred  five  and  possibly 
six  times  during  the  day,  the  first  class 
starting  at  9  a.m.  The  degree  will  be 
given  in  the  new  Masonic  Temple  and 
the  class  will  undoubtedly  be  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Grange 
or  any  other  fraternity,  12,000  being  the 
quota  established. 

State  Master  Ered.  J.  Freestone  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  New  York 
State  Grange  on  a  committee  recently 
named  to  assist  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  a  new  service. 
The  committee  has  been  appointed  to  aid 
fanners  of  the  Empire  State  in  the  sale  of 
farms  and  to  become  a  clearing  house 
for  information  in  agricultural  real  estate. 
The  committee  will  also  be  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

With  St.  Lawrence  County  holding  the 
record  thus  far  in  producing  the  largest 
sixth  degree  class  in  the  present  campaign 
in  New  York  State  in  preparation  for 
the  seventh  degree  at  Rochester  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  504  having  been  initiated  in  the 
sixth  degree  at  Canton  on  August  12, 
some  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State 
are  planning  to  wrest  the  honor  from 
St.  Lawrence,  Steuben  and  Oswego  being 
two  of  those  mentioned  as  rivals  for  the 
county  supremacy.  Both  are  large  and 
vigorous  Grange  communities  and  have 
the  advantage  of  being  allotted  more  time 
to  work  up  their  degree  classes,  St. 
Lawrence  opening  the  series  of  the  30 
special  State  Grange  sessions  preceding 
the  November  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Delaware  County  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  New  York  State  counties  in  having 
furnished  the  largest  percentage  of  its 
Grange  members  to  take  the  sixth  degree, 
with  302  sixth  degree  tickets  already 
paid  for  out  of  a  total  membership  of 
1212  in  the  county,  a  percentage  of  25. 
If  all  the  counties  did  as  well,  instead 
of  a  class  of  12,000  at  Rochester  there 
would  be  over  32,000  in  the  seventh  degree 
class.  Delaware  is  one  of  the  smaller 
Grange  counties,  having  17  subordinate 
units. 

Buena  Vista  Grange,  of  Iowa,  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  subordinate  Grange 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  August  24,  1S72,  and  is  the  home 
Grange  of  State  Master  F.  L.  Hummel 
and  State  Lecturer  Mrs.  Etta  Hadley 
of  Iowa,  and  also  of  John  Tiedje  of  the 
State  Grange  executive  committee.  The 
5Sth  anniversary  was  fittingly  celebrated 
September  4,  at  Newton,  Iowa,  where 
this  historic  Grange  is  located.  During 
this  long  period  of  almost  GO  years  this 
Grange  has  never  been  dormant  and  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  active  Granges 
in  the  State. 

Paris  Grange  No.  44,  of  Maine,  has 
for  its  flag  bearer  a  95-year  old  Civil 
War  veteran,  Charles  II.  George.  This 
Grange  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  having  been  organized  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1873.  Its  hall  contains  a  memorial 
window  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  its  charter  members. 


In  connection  with  the  coming  session 
of  the  National  Grange  at  Rochester,  it 
is  said  that  the  surrounding  county  of 
Monroe  has  the  largest  average  in  its 
19  Granges  of  any  county  in  the  Empire 
State,  the  average  being  344.  The  total 
membership  in  the  county  is  6,53S.  The 
largest  Grange  is  Webster,  which  has 
1056  enrolled.  Webster  is  also  the  largest 
subordinate  Grange  in  the  world.  Monroe 
County  has  11  Granges  with  over  300 
members.  Monroe  Pomona  has  1,326 
members.  The  county  has  six  Juvenile 
Granges,  five  having  been  organized  since 
May  1. 


Random  Thoughts  From 
Long  Acres 

August  draws  to  a  close.  It  is  hut  a 
short  time  until  school  begins  again, 
Calvin  and  I  talked  the  matter  over 
while  I  endeavored  to  eliminate  his  in¬ 
stinctive  dread  of  school  days.  I  told 
him  how  necessary  education  was  to 
success  in  life,  of  how  the  world  respected 
the  man  who  knows,  but  my  arguments 
trailed  off  into  silence  as  thoughts  of 
other  men  came  to  me.  I  thought  of  the 
immortal  Lincoln  and  his  meager  school¬ 
ing  in  the  backwoods  log  schoolhouse,  of 
Jackson  and  his  crudities  due  to  lack  of 
schooling,  of  the  politician  who  had  been 
to  see  me  recently  seeking  re-election  to 
the  high  post  he  had.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  to  quit  school  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  grade.  I  thought  of  my  own 
father  who  attended  the  three  months 
V  inter  term  for  a  few  years  yet  reached 
a  high  place  in  his  church  through  self 
study,  and  was  considered  with  honor 
as  a  deep  scholar  by  his  colleagues.  So 
I  wondered  somewhat  over  this  thing  we 
call  education.  May  I  myself  claim  to  be 
educated  simply  because  a  couple  of  fresh¬ 
water  colleges  saw  fit  to  tack  letters  to 
my  name?  It  took  me  30  years  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  little  I  knew  and  20  more 
years  to  learn  that  I  had  not  even  touched 
the  boundless  extent  of  human  knowledge. 

I  talked  with  a  scientist  who  knew 
more  about  fruit  trees  in  one  minute 
than  I  had  discovered  in  15  years,  yet 
he  said  with  some  hesitation  that  he  had 
never  completed  the  eighth  grade.  I  had 
a  chat  with  another  candidate  for  office 
who  has  achieved  business  success  and 
is  a  mighty  fine  fellow,  but,  before  we 
got  through  talking,  he  casually  mentions 
that  he  left  school  after  the  sixth  grade. 
Some  of  the  simplest,  most  beautiful 
philosophy  of  life  came  from  an  old 
colored  aunty  who  could  not  write  her 
own  name  but  had  the  right  slant  on 
perplexing  problems  which  had  the  wise 
men  stumped.  I  visit  with  a  university 
president  _who  can  but  does  not  write  a 
whole  string  of  letters  after  his  name 
and  find  him  simplicity  itself,  taking  a 
real  interest  in  the  common  things  of  life, 
bragging  a  little  over  his  new  grand¬ 
daughter,  telling  me  intimate  details  of 
his  family  life.  The  next  day  I  meet  a 
pompous  old  windbag  who  gabbles,  about 
the  wonderful  things  he  has  accomplished, 
while  in  reality  he  is  a  nonentity,  but 
considers  himself  above  the  common  herd 
because  he  went  through  college.  Then 
the  mailman  comes  along  and  brings  me 
two  letters. 

One  is  from  a  70-year-old  man  in  the 
Far  West.  He  has  not  left  his  bed  for 
two  years.  His  doctor  tells  him  that  the 
end  is  near.  He  is  barely  able  to  be 
propped  up  long  enough  to  write  with 
trembling  hand.  Does  he  write  about 
himself  and  his  troubles?  Not  at  all. 
His  letter  is  full  of  valuable  information 
about  Delaware  grapes,  the  new  strain  he 
has  developed  which  bears  fruit  much 
larger  than  the  common  Delaware.  He 
is  the  man  who  sent  the  boys  the  box 
full  of  peanuts  of  the  smaller  variety, 
but  of  his  own  strain  which  bears 
larger  and  better  nuts  than  common. 
Incidentally  those  peanuts  are  nearly  a 
foot  tall  and  looking  fine  in  spite  of  heat 
and  drought.  He  just  casually  mentions 
that  he  has  told  his  daughters  to  let  me 
know  when  he  has  passed  onward,  but 
never  a  complaint  does  he  utter. 

The  other  letter  is  from  a  great  grand¬ 
mother  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  land. 
Does  she  write  about  lost  opportunities, 
griefs,  lack  of  educational  facilities  in 
her  youth?  Not  at  all.  Her  whole  letter 
is  one  song  of  praise  for  the  birds  and 
flowers  which  grace  her  humble  home. 
iShe  tells  in  a  most  delightful  manner 
about  the  nestlings,  the  happy  songs  at 
eventide,  the  devotion  of  the  parent  birds, 
and  gives  their  correct  names.  Again  I 
wonder  whether  I,  when  I  get  to  be  a 
great  grandfather,  will  take  the  same 
vital  interest  in  surroundings  and  be  able 
to  express  my  thoughts  in  such  delightful 
fashion. 

So,  after  all,  what  is  this  thing  we 
call  education?  Is  it  a  stuffing  with 
books?  Is  it  the  painful  accumulation  of 
book  knowledge  through  years  of  school¬ 
ing?  Or  is  it  only  the  experience  and 
lessons  taught  through  our  mingling  with 
our  fellow  men,  the  sum  total  of  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  through  toil  and  observation? 
Books  are  all  right,  I  love  books,  I  have 
a  dream  home  with  one  room  lined  to  the 
ceiling  with  shelves  loaded  with  books, 
a  dream  which  is  very  far  away  indeed, 
but  education,  that  now  is  a  far  different 
thing.  We  who  live  close  to  nature  and 
observe  her  in  her  various  moods,  simply 
cannot  help  being  educated  in  a  real 
sense,  a  priceless  education  which  comes 
from  living  a  clean  life  close  to  nature. 

Michigan  L.  B.  R. 
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SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

This  new  catalog ,  with  its  7,000  pages  of  new  merchandise ,  all  at 
the  lowest  prices  in  ten  years ,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Whether  you 
intend  buying  from  Sears  or  not ,  you  will  want  this  book  to  know 
what  prices  you  should  pay.  You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any 
way  in  filling  in  the  coupon.  The  book  is  free.  Send  today. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.— The  World's 
Largest  Store  —  presents  the  new  ''Thrift 
B  ook  of  a  Nation.  From  cover  to  cover 
it  tells  a  story  of  value  without  precedent. 

Lowest  Prices  in  10  Years  is  not  a  slogan. 
It  is  a  promise.  And  lowest  prices  are 
here  coupled  with  the  most  advanced 
merchandise  to  be  offered  this  season. 

Smart  Style  at  a  Low  Cost 

If  you  are  interested  in  wearing  apparel,  you 
will  find  this  new  catalog  abreast  of  the  times. 
Not  alone  that,  but  you  will  learn  Sears-Fkoe- 
buck  buys  for  less  and  sells  for  less.  You  and 
your  family  can  have  more  and  better  cloth¬ 
ing  if  you  will  use  this  Thrift  Book. 


Economy  for  Your  Home 

Here  we  have  exerted  the  full  force  of  our 
buying  and  engineering  ability  to  bring  you  all 
of  the  better  things  for  the  home  at  prices  we 
alone  can  offer. 

Whenever  you  are  going  to  buy  for  your 
home,  look  in  your  Sears  catalog  first. 

46,000  Articles — Every  One 
Bargain  Priced — The  Largest 
Variety  of  Merchandise 
Offered  by  Any  Store 

Whatever  you  want  for  yourself,  your  family, 
your  home,  your  car,  your  shop,  your  farm 
will  be  found  here  in  this  new  "Thrift  Book 
of  a  Nation"  for  Fall  1930. 

Use  it  often.  Compare  prices.  Compare 
quality.  Remember,  we  guarantee  satisfaction 
and  we  guarantee  a  saving— on  every  purchase. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 

( Mail  Coupon  to  Store  Nearest  You ) 


Send  me  your  Latest  General  Catalog. 
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The  Useful  Bird  House 

Sometimes  the  boys  in  the  manual 
training  classes  of  the  city  and  country 
schools  are  able  to  give  valuable  lessons 
to  much  older  builders. 

The  birdhouse  shown  in  the  picture 
was  built  by  such  a  class  in  the  grammar 
school  in  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  15  years 
ago.  One  of  the  furious  snowstorms  of 
Winter  blew  off  one  corner  of  it  and 
brought  to  notice  how  useful  this  piece 
of  boyish  work  has  been  to  our  people 
and  to  the  bird  kingdom  in  general. 

This  structure  has  served  through 


Birdhouse  Built  by  Schoolboys 

three  administrations  of  school  super¬ 
intendents,  one  of  them  being  12  years 
long.  While  countless  broods  of  birds 
of  many  different  kinds  have  been  brought 
forth,  and  while  the  structure  on  its 
original  high  perch  has  been  rendering 
worthy  service,  the  town  has  built  new 
school  buildings  to  the  extent  of  $400,000. 

Through  the  storms  of  15  Winters, 
some  of  which  have  blocked  the  running 
of  trains  on  railroads  and  hindered  other 
means  of  transportation,  this  boys’  bird 
house  of  unusual  shape  in  a  much  exposed 
position  has  stood  on  its  foundation, 
while  some  other  “contracts”  have  gone 
to  pieces  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Illinois  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


are  the  fungi  with  gills;  examples  of  this 
class  are  the  common  pasture  mushroom, 
together  with  its  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  cousins.  Second  in  number  come 
those  whose  under  surface  is  composed 
of  pores  in  place  of  gills,  chiefly  Bole¬ 
tus  and  Polyporus.  Some  of  our  largest 
and  handsomest  specimens  are  of  the 
Boleti,  solid-fleshed  and  spongy  beneath, 
with  a  curious  habit  of  changing  color 
under  pressure,  or  as  the  books  say, 
“turning  blue  when  wounded.”  They  are 
so  difficult  to  differentiate  that  I  have  al¬ 
most  given  them  up  in  despair.  The 
Polyporus  include  all  varieties  of  corky 
or  woody  “brackets”  from  the  large  white 
ones  on  which  as  children  we  etched 
with  thorn  or  sharpened  stick,  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  golden-brown  or  pearl -gray  rosettes 
to  be  found  on  the  underside  of  fallen  tree 
trunks.  The  third  class  is  that  of  the 
puffballs,  of  which  we  have  comparative¬ 
ly  few.  What  country  child  has  not  de¬ 
lighted  in  pinching  a  smoke  ball  or 
devil’s  snuffbox  without  realizing  that  he 
was  fulfilling  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  formed?  All  the  large  kinds  are 
edible  and  most  appetizing  when  young. 

Fourth  come  the  spore  sac  fungi,  and 
under  this  head  are  many  peculiar  forms, 
such  as  the  earth-tongues,  club-like  in 
shapes,  yellow,  green  or  black,  two  or 
three  inches  in  length  and  usually  gelatin¬ 
ous  or  waxy  in  texture ;  sometimes  spat¬ 
ula  shaped  and  velvety,  growing  out.  of 
mossy  trunks  in  damp  woods.  This  divi¬ 
sion  '  also  includes  the  morels,  two  of 
which,  Morchella  esculenta  and  M.  deli- 
eiosa,  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  epicures. 
Besides  these  are  the  Hydnums,  which 
are  distinguished  by  teeth,  and  the  Cla- 
varia  or  coral  fungi ;  also  a  number  of 
curious  and  offensive  odored  types,  with 
intriguing  names  such  as  Judas  ear,  and 
Phallus  impudens. 

Today,  though  ostensibly  engaged  in 
picking  blueberries,  1  could  not  resist 
gathering  a  few  of  the  most  fascinating 


specimens,  and  find  I  have  eighteen  sorts 
spread  out  before  me.  Here  are  both 
the  rose-red  and  the  green  Russula  among 
the  prettiest  of  the  wood  mushrooms, 
with  thin,  brittle  white  flesh  and  easily 
separable  skin ;  one  of  the  Lepiotas,  of 
which  we  have  no  less  than  30,  the  big 
Parasol  mushroom,  the  commonest,  and 
the  three  different  Boleti.  There  is  a 
peppery  Lactarius,  one  of  the  dangerous 
milky-juiced  division,  with  short  thick 
stem  and  sharply  concave  cap,  like  an 
inverted  cone,  and  a  Clavaria,  its  delicate 
red-tipped  branches  every  bit  as  long  as 
my  pink  coral,  long-treasured  gift  of  a 
missionary  from  the  South  Seas.  This 
mossy  green  bracket  I  think  must  be  a 
Lenzites,  as  it  came  from  a  birch  tree. 
The  Cyathus  or  bird’s  nest  _  fungus 
abounds  in  my  vegetable  garden  this  year; 
each  fairy  goblet,  the  size  of  a  berry, 
discharges  when  mature  one  or  several 
infinitesimal  eggs.  Both  these  tiny  things 
and  the  Earth-stars  belong  to  the  puff¬ 
balls  (order  '  Lycoperdales).  The  earth- 
star  is  found  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
picked  them  up  in  Connecticut  pastures 
and  in  Arizona  desert.  Their  fascination 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  may  keep  them 
for  months,  little  globe-shaped  brown  or 
gray  things  like  bits  of  curled  bark,  and 
then,  laying  them  in  a  dish  with  a  little 
warm  water,  lo  !  they  expand  under  your 
eyes,  and  in  a  moment  there  lie  so  many 
strange  flower-like  stars,  or  star-shaped 
flowers !  Hygrometricus  seems  a  large 
word  to  express  this  habit  of  being  a 
rolling  ball  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
a  clinging  star  when  rains  are  frequent. 

Rarer  and  even  more  unusual  in  struc¬ 
ture  are  the  three  members  of  the  genus 
Calostoma.  In  this  fungus  the  spore  mass 
forms  the  center,  and  is  at  first  surround¬ 
ed  by  four  layers.  The  two  outer  coats 
are  gelatinous  or  cartilaginous,  frail  when 
dry,  soft  and  translucent  when  moist. 
These  soon  break  and  disappear,  leaving 
a  smooth  globular  sac,  yellow,  with  a 


thick  rooted  base  and  brilliant  red-starred 
apex.  The  name  Calostoma  means 
“beautiful  mouth,”  and  once  seen  needs 
no  explanation.  East  Winter  I  had  some 
of  these  dainty  little  curiosities  sent  all 
the  way  from  Tennessee  for  identification. 
They  were  hard  and  dry  but  recognizable, 
and  a  few  minutes  soaking  restored  color 
aiid  flexibility.  I  then  gave  them  a  place 
of  honor  in  my  covered  glass  bowl  where¬ 
in  ferns,  mosses  and  eheckerberry  vines 
adorned  our  center  table.  “What  in  the 
world  are  those  pretty  little  things?”  was 
the  usual  comment  of  the  visitor! 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  identify¬ 
ing  an  ordinary  mushroom  with  gills 
(called  in  the  books  lamellae),  is  to  de-' 
termine  the  color  of  it  spores.  To  do 
this  one  carefully  separates  the  stem  from 
the  cap,  and  places  the  latter,  gills  down, 
on  white  or  black  paper.  After  allowing 
it  to  remain  a  few  hours  or  over  night 
the  novice  is  electrified  to  discover  a 
perfect  print  of  all  the  radiating  lines 
and  coarse  or  fine  network  done  in  pink, 
brown,  white  or  black  powder  of  the 
softest  imaginable  quality,  a  reminder — 
to  the  elderly — of  that  “spatter-work” 
which  was  a  popular  accomplishment  in 
the  seventies !  Try  this  experiment  the 
next  time  you  go  in  the  woods,  and  see 
if  you  are  not  inspired  to  pursue  the 
subject  further. 

ROSE  GOODALE  DAYTON. 


Old  Lady  :  “Where  did  those  large 
rocks  come  from?”  Tired  Guide:  “The 
glaciers  brought  them  down.”  “But 
where  are  the  glaciers?”  “They’ve  gone 
back  after  more  rocks.” — Stray  Stories. 


The  Doctor  (feeling  patient’s  pulse)  : 
“My  dear  sir,  your  pulse  is  as  regular  as 
clockwork.”  The  Patient :  “But  doctor, 
that’s  my  wrist  watch  you  are  holding.” 
— London  Bystander. 


Mushrooms  as  a  Hobby 

Flowers,  birds  and  insects,  ferns  and 
mosses,  all  have  their  devotees.  One  of 
our  Summer  neighbors  is  locally  known 
as  “the  bug  man,”  another  thinks  no  Au¬ 
gust  day  too  hot  to  go  snake-hunting,  and 
considers  a  live  copperhead,  pinned  down 
with  a  forked  stick  and  dropped  deftly 
into  a  pillow-case  a  veritable  prize . 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  While 
sojourning  in  Arizona  one  Winter  I  col¬ 
lected  cactus  spines,  which  in  number 
and  variety  exceeded  my  powers  of  clas¬ 
sification,  and  sometimes  defied  my  curi¬ 
osity.  Who  can  “collect”  a  really  deter¬ 
mined  specimen  of  cholla?  Less  risky, 
though  not  without  their  limit  of  danger 
as  subjects  for  study  and  identification, 
are  the  exquisite  fungus  growths  which 
decorate  our  eastern  woods  in  Summer. 
Considered  not  from  a  culinary  but  from 
an  esthetic  standpoint,  is  there  anything 
much  prettier  than  a  bed  of  moss  starred 
with  dozens  of  the  inch-wide  caps  of  the 
vermilion  and  the  ivory  Hygrophorus, 
or  with  dainty  orange  chanterelles,  none 
of  them  too  large  to  serve  as  a  fairy  s 
parasol !  ,  . 

Now  that  rock  gardens  and  wild  trans¬ 
plants  of  all  sorts  are  so  popular,  why 
not  have  a  fungus  bed?  Has  anyone 
tried  it?  If  so,  I  wish  we  might  have 
some  hints  about  propagation.  One  would 
need  a  damp,  shady  corner,  with  plenty 
of  leaf  mold  and  decaying  wood.  It 
would  be  easy  to  collect  spores,  but  how 
should  they  be  treated?  First  of  all  let 
us  forget  the  ultra-obnoxious  term  toad¬ 
stool,”  substituting  perhaps  the  fitting 
folk  name  “witch-blow,”  and  look  with 
unprejudiced  eyes  on  the  beauties  of 
color  and  form  and  texture  which  many 
of  our  fungi  display. 

A  recent  guest  hearing  the  word  mush¬ 
room,  remarKea  casually,  “Oh,  yes,  I  am 
familiar  with  them  all.”  It  developed 
that  he  referred  to  the  edible  varieties 
only,  possibly  some  60  in  number,  a  mere 
beginning  if  one  aspires  even  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mcllvaine’s  “One  Thou¬ 
sand  American  Fungi.”  I  have  often 
brought  in  30  different  varieties  as  the 
spoil  of  an  hour’s  walk  in  our  woods  in 

August.  ,  .  . 

The  first  step  towards  acquiring  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  what  one  is  looking  at  is  to 
learn  to  recognize  the  outstanding  marks 
of  the  four  large  classifications.  First, 
because  most  numerous  and  important 


Over  100,000  FARMALL 
Tractors  have  already  been 
built.  So  great  a  demand 
means  economy  in  man¬ 
ufacture  and  lower  price . 


Price  Reduced 

on  FARMALL  Tractors! 


We  have  an  important  piece  of  news  for  power 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States — the  price  of 
the  McCormick-Deering  FARMALL  has  been  cut$jo. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  make  such  an  an¬ 
nouncement  about  the  FARMALL  at  this  time 
because  right  now  the  farmer  is  seriously  in  need 
of  anything  that  will  help  him  to  cut  down  his 
costs  of  crop  production.  The  reduction  in  price 
will  be  welcomed  in  every  section. 

Due  to.  manufacturing  economies  and  antici¬ 
pated  reductions  in  material  costs,  we  were  able 
to  reduce  prices  on  the  McCormick-Deering  im¬ 
plement  lines,  effective  for  the  present  season. 

Recently,  by  the  same  process,  we  lowered  the 
price  on  the  10-20  McCormick-Deering  tractor 
$40,  and  cut  the  15-30  tractor  price  $75. 

Now,  to  complete  our  program  of  reductions, 
we  announce  a  $50  cut  in  the  FARM.  ALL  price. 

These  reductions,  made  during  recent  months, 
mean  a  saving  to  farmers  of  millions  of  dollars. 


As  the  original  all-purpose  tractor  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  FARMALL  has  won  tremendous 
popularity.  More  than  100,000  FARM  ALLS  have 
been  built.  Already  this  tractor  has  created  a  real 
revolution  in  farming.  It  is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make  today. 

The  new  price  is  the  lowest  ever  placed  on 
the  FARMALL. 

H  H  H 

You  have  probably  seen  the  FARMALL  Tractor  at 
work.  If  not,  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  it  at  any  time,  on  any  job.  The  FARMALL  re¬ 
places  6  to  10  horses  and  2  to  3  men.  It  plows  7  to  9 
acres  a  day  ...  double  disks  18  to  25  acres  .  .  .  drills  up 
to  45  acres  .  .  .  plants  24  to  46  acres  .  .  .  cultivates 
33  to  50  acres  and,  in  later  cultivatings,  50  to  65  acres. 
It  handles  every  farm  power  job,  including  row-crop 
operations.  See  your  dealer  now.  Put  the  best  tractor 
power  to  work — at  the  new  FARMALL  price! 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  A  ve.  Chicago,  Mmol. 


McCormick-Deering  FARMALL 

If  it  isn’t  a  McCORMICK- DIERING  it  isn’t  a  FARMALL 
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VALUE  INSTANTLY  RECOGNIZED 

Valv e-in-Head  Straight  Eight  Luxury , 
Performance  and  Reliability  at  $200 
Less  than  Any  Recent  Buick  Six! 


Come — know  the  matchless  superiori¬ 
ties  of  the  world’s  lowest  priced  Valve- 
in-Head  Straight  Eight .  .  .  one  of  the 
four  new  series  of  Buick  Eights  every¬ 
where  accorded  instant  leadership. 
Take  the  wheel  and  thrill  to  its  light¬ 
ning-like  acceleration,  hill-climbing 
and  speed  ...  its  brilliant  smoothness, 
stamina  and  roadability  ...  its  excep¬ 
tional  roominess,  comfort  and  luxury. 
Here  is  a  type  of  performance  long 
sought  in  the  eight- cylinder  field  .  .  . 
at  less  cost  than  last  year’s 
Buick  Six! 

Now  Buick  places  Valve- 
in-Head  Straight  Eight 
luxury,  dependability  and 
performance  within  the 


reach  of  almost  every  motorist.  Now 
—  for  as  little  as  $1025  to  $1095  at 
factory  —  you  can  have  the  many 
engineering  advancements  found  only 
in  The  Eight  as  Buick  Builds  It. 

These  extra-value  Buick  Eights,  like 
Buick’s  three  remaining  series,  have 
the  masterly  new  Valve-in-Head 
Straight  Eight  engines,  new  Engine- 
Oil  Temperature  Regulators,  and  the 
new  Ring-Type  Torsional  Balancers. 
They  reveal  the  ample  roominess  and 
comfort  of  new  Bodies  by 
Fisher,  skillfully  insulated 
against  heat,  cold  and 
noise,  and  upholstered  in 
either  broadcloth  or 
mohair  plush.  They  pos- 
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FOUR  SERIES 

T025 

*1095 

STRAIGHT 

*1535 

*1565 

T285 
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*1610 

*135  5 

*2  035 
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ALL  VALVE- IN 

9  - - - 

-HEAD 

BUICK 

BUILDS  IT 


*1025 

F.  O.  B.  FLINT,  MICH. 

sess  the  extra  strength  and  sturdiness 
— the  extra  roadability  and  safety 
naturally  resulting  from  larger  and 
stronger  parts  and  unified  chassis  and 
body  construction. 

See  and  drive  these  superb  Buick 
Eights  at  your  Buick  dealer’s  —  today! 
Then  you’ll  know  that  Buick’s  two- 
to-one  leadership  in  fine  car  sales  is 
accompanied  by  equal  leadership  in 
eight-cylinder  performance  and  value. 
And  remember,  the  farm  G.  M.  A.  C. 
plan  makes  it  wonderfully  easy  to  own 
any  Buick  Eight  model  you  prefer. 

Buick  Motor  Company,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


WHEN  BETTER  A 


UTOMGBILES  ARE  BUILT...  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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September  in  the  Garden 

Many  popular  garden  plants  can  be 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  in 
September  if  a  cold  frame  is  available 
for  their  reception.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  cases  larger  plants  are  obtainable 
from  August-struck  cuttings,  but  all  can 
be  taken  now  with  excellent  results,  pro¬ 
vided  the  simple  cultural  details  which 
I  outline  are  followed. 

In  the  first  place  the  frame  should  be 
in  a  sunny  position  and  should  contain  a 
nice  light  and  friable  compost  containing 
an  appreciable  amount  of  liuinus  or  finely 
sifted  leaf  mold  and  some  good  sharp 
sand.  The  surface  should  be  raked  level 
and  gently  firmed  and  then  covered  with 
a  quarter  inch  layer  of  the  same  sand. 
A  blunt-ended  dibber  is  the  correct  in¬ 
strument  with  which  to  insert  the  cut¬ 
tings,  and  the  holes  should  be  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  base  of  the  cutting 
rests  upon  the  little  cushion  of  sand 
which  will  trickle  in  when  the  dibber  is 
withdrawn.  The  soil  about  each  cutting 
must  be  made  firm,  so  that  it  cannot 
readily  be  withdrawn  by  pulling  on  a 
single  leaf.  A  copious  supply  of  water 
applied  as  a  fine  spray  must  be  supplied 
as  soon  as  each  batch  of  cuttings  is  in 
place,  and  no  further  watering  should  be 
required  until  roots  have  been  emitted, 
except  for  a  very  fine  mist  over  in  the 
forenoon  of  bright  days.  The  sash  must 
be  kept  closed  until  evidence  of  root  ac¬ 
tivity  manifests  itself,  when  air  may 
gradually  be  admitted  in  increasing 
amount  until  the  sashes  can  be  removed 
altogether  and  the  young  plants  can  be 
fully  exposed  until  really  severe  weather 
indicates  the  need  for  protection.  Until 
the  cuttings  have  x-ooted  some  light  shade 
must  be  provided  against  the  hottest  sun 
of  the  day,  but  exposure  to  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  sunlight  will 
be  very  beneficial.  Given  this  treatment 
a  large  pei’centage  of  the  cuttings  will 
develop  into  thrifty  plants. 

Cuttings  will  vary  in  size  from  one 
to  four  inches  in  length  according  to 
variety.  Select  only  healthy  and  firm 
growths,  trim  off  the  basal  leaves  with 
a  keen-edged  knife,  and  then  cut  squarely 
across  the  base  at  a  distance  beneath  a 
leaf  node  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
stem. 

The  following  popular  garden  plants 
respond  splendidly  to  this^  method  ot 
propagation  :  Lavender,  Helianthemums, 
Dianthus,  catmint,  thymes,  Iberis,  laven¬ 
der  cotton,  boxwood,  Phloxes  and  many 
others;  in  fact  practically  all  woody 
perennials. 

Lawns  will  call  for  much  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month  more  especially 
after  the  unusual  drought  which  we  have 
experienced  this  Summer.  September  is 
the  ideal  time  in  which  to  make  new 
lawns  or  renovate  those  established  lawns 
inquiring  treatment.  Need  I  emphasize 
the  supreme  importance  of  securing  the 
very  finest  seed?  Surely  not,  for  the  seed 
i-epresents  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  actual  cost  of  a  lawn.  Yet  poor 
quality  seed  can  ruin  any  possibility  of 
its  ever  being  good.  The  wisest  method 
is  to  explain  to  a  reputable  seed  house 
just  what  the  local  conditions  are  and 
leave  the  actual  selection  of  the  seed  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  used  to  their  judgment. 

Proper  and  adequate  pi'eparation  of 
the  ground  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  this  means  more  than  the  mere  level¬ 
ing  and  grading.  The  soil  should  be  deep¬ 
ly  dug  and  the  top  four  inches  or  so 
liberally  enriched  by  the  addition  of  hu¬ 
mus,  leaf  mold  or  decayed  manure,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  moderate  dressing  of  bone- 
meal.  I  do  not  look  with  favor  upon 
the  use  of  peat  moss,  which  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  recommended,  and  prefer  to  use 
humus  when  obtainable.  Rake  the  sur¬ 
face  fine,  carefully  removing  all  stones, 
and  allow  to  settle  for  a  few  days  prior 
to  sowing.  Chose  a  calm  day  for  this 
operation,  and  divide  the  quantity  ot 
seed  into  two  equal  portions,  sowing  the 
one  walking  up  and  down  the  area,  and 
the  other  portion  when  walking  at  right 
angles  to  this  in  order  to  distribute  the 
seed  as  evenly  as  possible.  After  sowing 
rake  the  seed  in  and  firm  the  ground  by 
passing  a  roller  over  it  ox-  by  patting 
with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Should  spar¬ 
rows  or  other  birds  become  troublesome 
strands  of  black  cotton  stretched  between 
pegs  at  a  height  of  nine  inches  above  the 
sown  area  will  be  effective  in  scaring 
them  away.  When  the  grass  has  attained 
a  height  of  four  or  five  inches  it  should 
be  topped  with  a  sharp  scythe  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  lawn  mower. 

The  preparation  of  new  herbaceous  bor¬ 
ders  and  beds  can  be  gotten  under  way 
as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the.  sooner 
planting  takes  place  after  the  middle  ot 
the  month  the  better  opportunity  have 
the  roots  to  obtain  an  established  hold 
before  the  onset  of  Winter  brings  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  activity.  Established  herbaceous 
borders  should  be  lifted  and  replanted 
every  third  year,  dividing  the  large  clumps 
and  selecting  the  stronger  portions  for  re¬ 
planting.  A  few  subjects  as  gas  plant, 
peonies  and  Oriental  poppies  should  not 
be  disturbed  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  old 
established  plants.  Always  add  plenty  of 
good  rotten  manure  and  a  liberal  dressing 
of  bonemeal  when  preparing  ground  for 
herbaceous  stuff  and  dig  deeply  and  well. 

Planting  of  evex-greens  should  be  de¬ 
layed  no  longer.  Give  a  good  soaking 
when  in  their  new  site  and  if  possible 
keep  the  top  sprayed  over  until  they 
get  over  the  move.  Mulching  the  surface 
soil  about  the  trees  with  manure,  leaves, 
or  peat  moss  will  do  much  to  conserve 
moisture  and  keep  the  l'oots  cool. 

Lily  bulbs  should  be  planted  so  soon  as 


obtainable  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
bulb  catalogs  with  refei'ence  to  the  notes 
made  in  Spring  should  assist  in  deter¬ 
mining  just  what  bulbs  are  to  be  planted 
this  Fall  to  brighten  the  garden  and  sup¬ 
ply  cutting  material  next  Spring.  Order 
early  and  pay  for  the  best.  By  following 
this  dictum  you  will  lay  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  for  satisfactory  results. 

Obtain  cuttings  of  the  tender  pei’en- 
nial  bedding  plants,  as  geraniums,  Lan- 
tanas,  Verbenas,  heliotrope,  Coleus,  etc., 
and  root  them  in  the  sand  bench  in  the 
greenhouse,  potting  them  individually 
into  small  pots  as  soon  as  rooted.  I  han¬ 
dle  geraniums  very  successfully  by  loot¬ 
ing  them  in  flats  of  sandy  soil  and  not 
potting  on  until  the  Spring.  During  the 
Winter  they  can  be  kept  quite  cool,  just 
excluding  frost,  and  but  very  little  water 
will  be  required.  This  method  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  results  and  has  the  advantage  of 
requiring  but  little  greenhouse  space. 

Many  annuals  may  be  sown  now  for 
providing  cut  flowers  in  the  greenhouse 
in  early  Summer.  Sweet  sultan,  Clarkias, 
Godetias,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  an¬ 
nual  lupines,  Salpiglossis,  larkspurs  and 
such  like  are  all  invaluable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 


Growing  Pond  Lilies 

While  those  mortals  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  live  near  a  lily  pond 
where  these  flowers  grow  naturally  may 
think  these  lines  superfluous,  yet  there  are 
thousands  of  flower  lovers  who  seldom 


see  them  growing,  and  many  others  who 
would  like  to  grow  a  few  of  them,  but 
are  frequently  deterred  by  the  supposed 
trouble  or  expense.  While  there  is  often 
a  lai’ge  amount  spent  in  this  line  by 
those  who  go  into  it  hastily  or  extra¬ 
vagantly  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  lover  of  these  plants  from  having  a 
few  of  them,  and  if  nothing  ltiore  is 
available  even  a  half  barrel  or  a  large 
tub  sunk  in  the  ground  will  often  give 
good  results. 

One  lxxistake  made  by  those  why  lay 
out  the  usual  “water  garden”  is  to  get 
too  great  a  depth  of  water,  and  this  is 
not  only  expensive  at  the  start,  but  en¬ 
tails  quite  an  expense  in  after  care  should 
any  change  be  desirable  with  the  plants 
or  management.  Another  feature  often 
forgotten  is  that  no  pool  or  pond  should 
be  maintained  without  a  few  fish  of  some 
kind  (a  few  fish  only  are  necessary)  to 
keep  mosquitoes  from  breeding,  and  the 
common  goldfish  are  particularly  well 
adapted,  to  this.  If  our  mosquito  com¬ 
missions  in  the  towns  and  villages  un¬ 
derstood  their  business  they  would  place 
fish  in  many  of  the  stagnant  lakes  and 
pools  instead  of  dosing  them  with  crude 
oil  or  other  disgusting  material,  and  the 
effect  would  be  much  better. 

Some  of  our  most  common  water  lilies 
are  exceedingly  handsome  and  are  easily 
obtained  and  grown.  Eight  or  ten  inches 
of  good  garden  soil  when  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  tight  half-barrel  or  tub  and 
then  filled  up  with  water  will  give  good 
results  to  start  or  to  experiment  with, 


and  our  white  native  lily  of  the  Odorata 
type  is  really  fine.  As  I  wi-ite  this  I 
have  only  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
not  far  from  the  hoxise  is  a  conei-ete  pool 
about  10x16  ft.  in  size  with  about  12 
flowers  open  and  handsome  plants  of 
other  aquatics.  There  is  probably  no 
class  of  plants  which  vary  so  much  or 
which  change  more  naturally,  and  this 
has  led  to  the  botanical  names  being  bad¬ 
ly  mixed  up,  as  many  bud  variations  have 
led  to  so-called  new  varieties  that  are 
really  old  ones  re-named.  Pond  lilies, 
however,  have  not  been  so  much  subject 
to  this  as  Myriophyllums  and  plants  of 
that  type  so  the  intending  lily  grower 
will  not  need  to  trouble  about  this. 

There  are  some  excellent  pink  and  red 
water  lilies  that  are  hardy  as  well  as  our 
native  ones,  and  these  make  a  pleasant 
contrast  for  variety.  The  night  blooming 
and  blue  varieties  are  all  native  of  tropi¬ 
cal  countries,  and  therefore  not  hardy 
outdoors  in  this  climate.  The  Egyptian 
lotus,  however,  winters  out  of  doors  here 
nicely  if  the  roots  are  kept  from  fi-eez- 
ing,  and  this  is  easily  done  by  a  slight 
protection  during  the  Winter  as  it  is 
a  large  strong  gi-ower  naturally  and 
needs  plenty  of  room  to  develop  properly. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Mr  newlywed  :  “Good  heavens — what¬ 
ever  has  happened?”  Mrs.  Newlywed : 
This  cookery  book  says  that  any  old  cup 
without  a  handle  will  do  for  measui'ing, 
and  it’s  taken  eleven  to  get  the  handle 
off  without  breaking  the  cup.” — Pearson’s. 


In  good  grain,  with  the  proper 
gasoline,  this  one-man  outfit  will 
hick  out  50  to  60  bundles  a  minute. 


...  at  Harvest  Time,  too— 
SOCONY  is  an  able  ^Farmhand” 


NEW  YORK  and  New  England  farmers,  with  an  eye  to  efficiency  com¬ 
bined  with  economy,  use  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  and 
the  lubricant,  Socony  Motor  Oil.  They  have  learned  that  the  use  of  these 
products  keeps  engines  cool,  reduces  repair  bills  to  the  minimum. 

They  know  also  that  they  can  get  better  results  at  less  cost  from: 

Mica  Axle  Grease  made  for  axle  lubrication  on  wagons  and  farm 
machinery.  Made  of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground  mica,  it  fills  the 
pores  and  crevices  in  the  axle  and  forms  a  hard,  bright,  smooth  coating 
that  reduces  friction. 

Socony  Disinfectant  for  general  disinfecting  in  stables  and  barns. 

It  is  a  concentrated  coal-tar  product,  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  car¬ 
bolic  acid  as  a  destroyer  of  disease  germs,  and  it  is  non-poisonous,  non- 
corrosive  and  non-caustic. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  provides  a  smooth,  efficient,  dependable  lubri¬ 
cant  for  your  tractor,  truck,  and  passenger  car  motors. 

Moreover,  we  make  many  more  products  for  use  on  the  farm.  How- 
many  of  them  are  serving  you? 

Prairie  Harvester  Oil . . .  Eureka  Harness  Oil . . .  Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil . . .  Socony  Tuxex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 

.  .  .  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  .  .  .  Parawax 
.  .  .  Socony  Lubricate  (Household)  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Leather 
Dressing  .  .  .  Veedol  Summer  Tree  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony 
Banner  Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 

SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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CHEVROLET  j 


ANNOUNCING 

A  new  six-cylinder  1  %-ton 

CHEVROLET  TRUCK 

with  Dual  Wheels 


To  those  thousands  of  farm  owners  who  want  a  bio\  ru^e:ed, 
powerful  truck  of  unexcelled  economy — Chevrolet  has  this  im¬ 
portant  message :  A  new  six-cylinder  1  y2-ton  Chevrolet  truck — 
with  dual  wheels — is  now  ready  for  service! 

In  everything  that  makes  a  truck  more  useful— -more  profitable 

— and  more  desirable  for  farm  usage  —  this 

new  Chevrolet  excels.  It  offers  advantages  in 

© 

performance,  in  dependability,  in  economy 
and  in  good  looks  that  are  new  to  the  low- 
price  commercial  car  field! 

Of  special  importance  in  many  types  of  heavy- 
duty  hauling  is  the  new  dual  wheel  equipment 
— of  sturdy  web-type  design.  This  equipment 
is  now  available  at  slight  extra  cost,  and  in¬ 
cludes  six  truck-type  cord  tires. 


Another  valuable  feature  of  the  new  Chevrolet  truck  is  the  new 
rear  axle — bigger,  heavier,  more  durable.  Still  others  are  the 
unusually  large  and  completely  enclosed  four-wheel  brakes — 
— the  double-steel  channel  frame.  And  Chevrolet’s  now-famous 
50-horsepower  valve-in-head  six-cylinder  engine  provides  the 

smooth,  powerful,  economical  performance  that 
modern  trucking  conditions  demand. 

If  you  are  interested  in  buying  a  low-priced 
truck,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  —  today — 
why  it’s  wise  to  choose  a  six-cylinder  Chevrolet. 
Your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  trial  load  demonstration  any  time. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


UTILITY  1^2 -TON  CHASSIS 

*520 

DUAL  WHEELS  $25  EXTRA 

Light  Delivery  Chassis  .  .  .  .$365 
134'Ton  Chassis  with  Cab  .$625 


Roadster  Delivery . $440 

(Pick-up  box  extra) 

Sedan  Delivery . $595 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


New  Dual  Wheels 


6-Cylinder  50-Horsepower  Motor 


New  Rugged  Rear  Axle 


New  Fully  Enclosed  Brakes 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


JUDGE  Frederick  I.  Crane,  of  the  New7  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  said  in  a  recent  speech  to  the 
Women’s  International  Legal  Organization  that  the 
two  years  in  college  required  of  students  before  be¬ 
ginning  the  study  of  law  are  not  to  equip  them  bet¬ 
ter  for  legal  study,  but  in  the  hope  that  during  the 
twTo  years  in  college  the  student  will  learn  to  con¬ 
duct  himself  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman.  With 
exacting  examinations  for  the  bar  and  stringent 
rules  for  admission  Judge  Crane  said  the  problem 
of  fitness  has  not  been  solved.  The  difficulty,  he 
said,  is  not  in  a  lack  of  brains.  Sometimes  there 
have  been  too  many  brains.  The  breakdown  of  the 
profession  in  New  York  State  has  been  in  moral 
fiber.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  women  lawyers 
would  add  tone  to  the  profession.  The  revelations 
in  the  city  courts  indicate  more  than  delinquencies 
on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  the  bench  and 
bar.  When  places  in  the  courts  are  bought  and  sold, 
something  is  wrong  with  our  whole  system,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  general  clean-up  of  the  system 
will  restore  confidence  in  the  bar  and  bench. 

* 

WE  RECEIVE  many  inquiries  about  transpor¬ 
tation  of  children  to  schools  in  New  York 
State.  The  lawT  regarding  this  matter  is  general 
rather  than  definite.  The  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  and  its  representatives  locally,  the  district 
superintendents,  have  power  to  make  specific  rulings 
on  individual  cases.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  give 
every  child  school  opportunity.  This  is  a  simple 
matter  in  some  cases  and  not  at  all  so  in  others. 
As  all  matters  with  regard  to  transportation  must 
be  passed  on  by  the  State  Education  Department  or 
its  local  representative,  it  is  not  safe  for  local  dis¬ 
tricts  to  go  ahead  without  consulting  these  authori¬ 
ties.  There  is  no  lawful  distance,  but  the  general 
rule  is  that  two  miles  or  more  constitute  an  un¬ 
reasonable  distance  for  children  to  walk.  Such 
matters  as  the  condition  of  the  road,  and  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  heavily  traveled  highways,  might  modify 
this.  In  the  matter  of  conveyance  to  high  school,  it 
often  happens  that  there  may  be  only  one  or  two 
scholars.  Then  the  question  must  be  decided 
whether  the  parents  are  reasonably  able  to  do  this 
without  making  a  charge  on  the  district.  As  stated 
before,  all  of  these  details  are  subject  to  ruling  by 
the  State  authorities,  and  this  is  the  point  we  want 
to  make  specially  clear,  as  it  appears  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  many.  The  word  of  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  -is  lain  about  these  things. 

* 

AT  THE  recent  meeting  at  Milton,  N.  Y.,  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society,  a  mem¬ 
ber  estimated  that  there  are  7,500  commercial  apple 
growers  in  the  State.  He  said  that  while  many 
of  these  do  not  “grade  and  pack  according  to  the 
best  standards,”  he  was  sure  that  SO  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  commercial  apples  grown  in  the  State  are 
packed  by  growers  who  are  trying  earnestly  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  grade  towards  which 
they  are  working.  Last  season,  he  said,  4,000  sepa¬ 
rate  lots  of  packed  apples  were  inspected  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and 
it  was  found  that  90  per  cent  of  these  apples  were 
packed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  grades 
branded.  He  went  on  to  say  that  “in  1929  there 
were  127  growers  and  shippers  in  Western  New 
York  who  packed  their  apples  U.  S.  No.  1 ;  11  packed 
U.  S.  No.  2;  four  U.  S.  Commercial,  and  74  packed 
Unclassified.  In  the  Hudson  Valley  area,  72  grow¬ 
ers  and  shippers  packed  their  apples  U.  S.  No.  1; 
five  U.  S.  No.  2;  one  U.  S.  Commercial  and  10  Un¬ 
classified.”  Another  member  said  that  “mandatory 
grades  by  themselves  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 


high-grade  packs  of  apples,  because,  even  if  the 
trade  packs  up  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
various  grades,  there  will  still  be  left  something  to 
be  desired  as  to  the  quality  of  our  pack.  There  are 
growers  in  the  State  who  pack  well  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  of  the  various  grades,  and  they 
are  increasing  their  profits  by  doing  so.” 

* 

THIS  is  the  season  when  Gladioli  and  Dahlias 
are  at  their  best.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  quality,  so  that  county  fairs  have 
displays  that  would  formerly  have  been  found  only 
at  large  regional  flower  shows.  Wherever  one  goes, 
gardens,  small  and  large,  are  brilliant  with  these 
flowers,  which  demand  so  little  and  give  so  much. 
Our  friend  E.  R.  Minns,  of  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
produces  apples,  poultry  and  other  farm  things  of 
high  quality,  sent  us  a  box  of  wonderful  Gladioli, 
the  variety  Crimson  Glow  being  particularly  fine. 
Earlier  in  the  year  we  pictured  the  grounds  around 
the  Minns  farm,  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  make 
all  of  the  odd  corners  in  the  backyard,  and  even  the 
barn  approach,  decorative  with  flowers,  instead  of 
leaving  them  as  bare  spots. 

* 

THE  recent  Lambeth  Conference  in  London  called 
together  307  bishops  of  the  Anglican  church, 
which  includes  the  Episcopalians  of  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  American  bishops  took  part 
in  the  deliberations,  which  are  now  summarized  in 
the  form  of  an  encyclical  signed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  One  striking  outcome  of  the  con¬ 
ference  is  a  courageous  affirmation  of  the  principles 
of  arbitration,  which  goes  further  than  former  con¬ 
ferences  in  condemning  war  as  a  method  of  settling 
international  disputes  and  differences.  Clergymen 
and  communicants  who  abide  by  the  resolution  on 
war  and  peace  cannot  possibly  encourage  •  their  own 
nation  to  take  up  the  sword  if  that  nation  refuses 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration. 

After  affirming  that  war  as  a  method  of  settling  in¬ 
ternational  disputes  is  incompatible  with  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that  peace  never  will 
be  achieved  until  international  relations  are  controlled 
by  religious  and  ethical  standards,  the  conference  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  religious  leaders  of  all  countries  to  give 
their  support  to  the  ideals  for  which  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  stands. 

The  Kellogg  pact  was  referred  to  by  implication  in 
the  resolution,  but  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
oncylical  letter  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
says : 

“We  thank  God  for  the  achievements  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact,  which  con¬ 
demns  war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  dis¬ 
putes.” 

The  new  attitude  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  urg¬ 
ing  churchmen  to  avoid  countenancing  war  before  their 
own  countries  have  tried  arbitration  is  expressed  in 
the  following  resolution  : 

“When  nations  have  solemnly  bound  themselves  by 
treaty,  covenant  and  pact  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  the  conference  holds  that  the 
Christian  Church  of  every  nation  should  refuse  to 
countenance  any  war  in  regard  to  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  its  own  country  has  not  declared  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or 
conciliation.” 

The  existence  of  armaments  on  their  present  scale 
among  the  nations  is  denounced  by  the  conference  as  a 
menace  to  peace,  and  an  appeal  is  made  for  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  obtain  further  reduction  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement. 

Here  is  no  attempt  at  an  impossible  ideal,  far  be¬ 
yond  poor  human  nature,  but  statesmanlike  effort 
to  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the  counsel  of  justice 
rather  than  force.  Right-thinking  people  of  every 
shade  of  belief  will  agree  with  the  conclusions  of 
these  assembled  churchmen,  for — 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts. 

* 

N  THE  cover  of  our  July  12  issue,  Two  Guns 
White  Calf,  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  en¬ 
camped  at  Glacier  National  Park,  in  Northwestern 
Montana,  was  pictured.  He  was  expected  to  be  on 
hand  to  greet  our  coast  to  coast  tourists  on  their 
arrival,  and  officiate  in  the  “powwow,”  but  was 
not.  As  will  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Unger’s  story  on  page 
1010,  he  had  good  excuse  for  absence.  A  hired  man 
on  his  farm  disappeared  at  harvest  time  and  the 
chief  had  to  be  on  hand  to  help  get  in  the  crops. 
Yes,  the  hired  man  is  an  essential  fixture  of  the 
farm.  Thousands  of  farm  families  like  to  think  of 
the  dependable  men  who  have  helped  so  efficiently  in 
gathering  the  crops  and  sharing  in  the  farm’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  even  beyond  the  extent  of  their  wages. 

IN  SOME  sections  where  drought  has  shortened 
the  hay  crop,  more  economic  methods  of  using 
corn  stover  will  be  considered.  The  cornstalks  put 
into  the  silo  do  all  that  they  can  in  livestock  feed¬ 
ing  but,  as  often  handled,  the  roughage  from  husked 
corn  is  at  least  half  wasted.  The  animals  pick  it 
over,  eat  the  leaves  and  a  few  tender  parts  of  the 


stalks,  and  the  remainder  is  trodden  under  foot, 
troublesome  stuff  to  handle  in  manure  and  a  nuis¬ 
ance  in  the  feed  lot.  Many  are  now  finding  it 
profitable  to  run  such  stuff  through  a  mill,  turning 
it  into  a  product  that  is  readily  eaten  and  much 
more  easily  digested.  Dry  corn  stover  will  run 
from  2  to  3  per  cent  in  crude  protein  and  upwards 
of  40  per  cent  carbohydrates — a  main  source  of  fat 
forming.  Treading  half  of  this  under  foot  is  not 
economic  any  time,  especially  not  when  roughage 
supplies  are  scanty.  Years  ago  grinding  anything 
on  the  farm  was  a  troublesome  matter.  The  tread¬ 
mill  and  sweep  were  the  only  available  farm  power. 
Now  the  gas  engine  and,  in  many  localities,  the  elec¬ 
tric  current,  have  put  convenient  and  efficient  power 
within  reach,  mills  have  been  improved  to  do  a 
variety  of  work  quickly,  and  farmers  are  finding 
economy  in  what  was  formerly  considered  an 
absurd  idea. 

* 

THE  American  Library  Association’s  extension 
work  in  rural  localities  is  increasing  quite  rapid¬ 
ly.  At  a  recent  convention  of  the  association  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  details  of  the  work  were  discussed 
and  new  plans  formed.  The  idea  is  to  make  worth-, 
while  books  more  easily  accessible  to  sections  where 
there  are  no  public  libraries,  and  to  supplement  the 
facilities  of  small  libraries  with  a  wider  range  of 
material.  In  some  places  bookmobiles  go  about, 
having  a  regular  schedule  as  to  their  stops  at  vari¬ 
ous  places,  so  that  patrons  may  be  on  hand  to  return 
books  and  get  new  ones.  The  books  in  farm  homes 
50  years  ago  were  not  plentiful  but  mainly  of  su¬ 
perior  quality — travel,  religion,  science,  history, 
poetry  and  some  fiction.  Part  of  the  science  of 
that  period  is  out  of  date,  but  many  of  those  books 
are  still  standards.  We  now  get  almost  the  thrill 
of  boyhood  from  Peter  Parley  and  Scott’s  Marmion, 
and  the  fiction  of  Dickens  is  as  popular  as  ever  in 
bookstores  and  libraries.  They  are  “best  sellers” 
not  because  of  being  boomed  or  log-rolled  into  no¬ 
tice,  but  on  account  of  the  quality  of  thought,  feel¬ 
ing  and  description  written  into  them.  Nowadays 
there  is  considerable  trash,  or  worse,  between  book 
covers,  but  excellent  new  reading  is  available,  and 
library  authorities  have  the  great  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  high  quality  is  provided  and  emphasized. 

* 

READER  in  Ohio  asks  whether  Timothy  and 
Alsike  seeded  this  Fall  will  make  anything  to 
cut  next  year.  He  wants  hay  without  seeding  to 
small  grain  again.  Occasionally,  with  a  very  favor¬ 
able  Fall  and  Spring  there  will  be  quite  a  growth 
of  these  grasses  in  late  Summer  from  Fall  seeding. 
Rut  there  is  stronger  probability  that  some  time 
during  May,  June  or  July,  there  will  be  a  two- weeks 
period  of  blazing  sunshine  with  but  little  rain,  near¬ 
ly  fatal  to  this  tender  seeding.  For  this  reason  the 
practice  of  using  a  nurse  crop  of  wheat  or  rye  with 
the  Fall  seeding  is  a  safeguard  on  land  of  ordinary 
fertility  and  humus  content.  Where  a  hay  crop  is 
wanted  next  year,  as  in  this  case,  the  wheat  or  rye 
may  be  cut  some  time  before  it  gets  the  woody  tex¬ 
ture  of  approaching  maturity.  In  some  localities, 
wheat  hay  is  highly  prized,  and  rye  is  useful  if  cut 
in  time.  In  seeding  the  Timothy  and  Alsike  this 
Fall,  whether  with  or  without  the  grain,  thorough 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  will  pay.  It  is  rather 
futile  to  sow  grass  seed  on  a  lumpy  field.  That  will 
mean  that  but  a  fraction  of  the  seed  will  come  up, 
and  less  than  one-half  (perhaps  only  a  quarter)  of 
the  field  will  have  a  stand  of  grass.  More  work 
with  harrow  and  pulverizer  will  prevent  these  bare 
spots.  What  about  fertilizer  with  this  new  seeding? 
That  is  essential  for  good  results — anywhere  from 
500  lbs.  upward  per  acre  of  a  good  balance,  such  as 
4-8-7.  Less  will  help  but  the  amount  suggested  shows 
itself  in  a  way  easily  seen. 


Brevities 

“A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches.” 

Freight  car  loadings  thus  far  this  year  are  179,744 
below  last. 

Production  of  crude  oil  in  this  country  for  a  re¬ 
cent  week  was  2,470,500  barrels. 

Douglas  fir  output  of  the  Northwest  for  first  six 
six  months  of  this  year  was  4,402,196,000  feet. 

Government  estimate  of  canning  crops  for  the^  sea¬ 
son  is :  Sweet  corn,  589,500  tons ;  tomatoes,  1,366,330 
tons;  string  beans,  79,850  tons. 

Look  out  for  the  cannibals  in  the  poultry  flock.  One 
or  two  may  be  ringleaders  in  the  mischief.  Wounded 
birds  should  be  removed  at  once.  Tough  sods  thrown 
into  the  yards  will  help  keep  the  poultry  busy. 

Crop  observers  of  Chicago  grain  houses  are  using 
airplanes  for  this  work.  At  an  altitude  of  around  300 
feet  they  can,  with  a  glass,  see  a  mile  on  each  side, 
thus  covering  a  wide  territory  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  for  surface  travel,  and  seeing  much  more. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Milk  Question 

AFTER  several  years’  absence,  Aaron  Sapiro  has 
appeared  again  in  the  realm  of  food  markets. 
This  time  he  appears  as  attorney  for  an  association 
of  milk  dealers  in  Harlem  and  Bronx  sections  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  These  dealers  are  concerned 
for  the  most  part  in  the  sale  of  loose  or  can  milk 
to  stores  which  dip  the  milk  out  of  the  cans  to 
consumers.  The  “vested  interest”  or  value  of  an 
established  milk  trade  is  about  $300  a  can.  A  dealer 
with  a  100-can  trade  values  his  business  at  $30,000. 
Hence  competition  among  them  is  keen.  They  cut 
1  lie  price  for  a  time  to  win  trade.  Sometimes  they 
pay  the  store  in  advance  for  its  trade,  and  often 
supply  milk  free  for  a  time  to  get  the  trade.  To 
make  up  to  themselves  for  these  expenses,  they  buy 
surplus  milk  of  country  plants  at  surplus  prices,  or 
if  they  buy  direct  from  farmers,  they  beat  down  the 
price  at  their  plants,  skimp  a  few  pounds  every 
morning  on  the  weights  of  each  producer,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  cheat  on  the  fat  test.  So  that  in 
the  end  the  farmer  pays  the  cost  of  the  dealer’s 
competition  and  strife  for  increased  business.  It  is 
clear  enough  to  all  careful  observers  that  this  scram¬ 
ble  for  trade  in  the  loose  milk  business  is  not  only 
a  disturbing  factor  in  the  city  trade  but  a  distinct 
loss  to  producers.  Therefore  an  association  of  deal¬ 
ers,  honestly  organized  to  avoid  the  disturbing  and 
throat-cutting  practices  would,  if  successful,  be  a 
benefit  to  the  whole  industry. 

Sheffield  Farms  confines  itself  to  the  bottled  trade, 
but  the  Borden  Company  distributes  loose  milk. 
Dairymen’s  League  is  also  a  competitor  of  the  loose- 
milk  dealers.  Recently  it  contracted  for  a  loan  of 
$4,000,000  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  increase 
its  facilities  for  distribution.  Mr.  Sapiro,  as  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Ilarlem-Bronx  Milk  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  complains  that  after  the  Class  1  price  was  in¬ 
creased  37c  per  100  lbs.,  the  League  cut  the  price 
to  some  stores  to  $2  a  40-quart  can  and  took  trade 
away  from  members  of  the  association  and  threat¬ 
ened  other  stores  that  the  League  would  drive  the 
stores  out  of  business  unless  they  bought  their  milk 
from  the  League  agents.  He  complains  that  the 
League  can  undersell  any  and  all  dealers  who  are 
obliged  to  buy  milk  at  a  fixed  price,  because  it  re¬ 
turns  the  farmer  only  what  it  gets  for  milk  less  ex¬ 
penses,  and  that  it  may  under  this  arrangement 
drive  one  dealer  after  another  out  of  business  until 
it  has  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Sapiro  calls  this  an  improper  use  of  the  functions  of 
co-operation,  and  charges  that  in  its  subsidiaries  it 
combines  co-operative  and  commercial  business.  He 
charges  that  this  combination  “removes  the  League 
from  all  exemptions  under  the  Sherman  act,  the 
Capper- Volstead  act  an  cl  the  Clayton  act,  and  opens 
the  operation  of  the  League  to  challenge  as  an  im¬ 
proper  combination.”  He  has  asked  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  to  withdraw  its  loan.  He  has  also 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
order  the  League  to  stop  this  unfair  practice. 

Right  here  it  may  be  said  that  this  looks  like  a 
case  where  “infected  chickens  come  home  to  roost.” 
Not  long  ago  Mr.  Sapiro  came  to  Albany  with  one 
of  his  uniform  co-operative  bills.  He  got  the  in¬ 
dulgent  ear  of  Chairman  Straus  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  and  heart  and  hand  with  the  leaders  of 
the  League  secured  approval  and  passage  of  the 
bill  which  then  became  the  co-operative  law  of  the 
State.  In  the  committee  hearing  he  insisted  that 
leaders  were  better  qualified  to  select  directors  of 
an  association  and  control  its  management  than 
farmers,  and  fixed  his  law  so  that  farmers  have  no 
control  over  the  business  conducted  in  their  name 
with  their  money.  He  even  insisted  on  a  provision 
of  law  to  penalize  anyone  who  criticized  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  co-operative  association  or  its  finances. 
Then  he  was  in  the  management  of  many  associa¬ 
tions.  Now  out  of  them  he  charges  the  League  of¬ 
ficials  with  selling  milk  without  the  knowledge  of 
farmers  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  of  creat¬ 
ing  commercial  subsidiaries  and  alliances  which  sub¬ 
ject  the  organization  to  criminal  prosecution.  If 
repentence  accompanies  this  confession  of  the  failure 
of  his  law  to  protect  farmers,  Mr.  Sapiro  should  in¬ 
sist  in  a  change  of  the  law  which  he  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  farmers  of  43  States,  and  which  is 
now  the  biggest  handicap  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
faces  in  its  attempt  to  organize  farm  co-operation. 

Neither  Mr.  Sapiro  nor  any  of  the  authorities  who 
have  written  or  spoken  recently  on  the  milk  subject 
has  touched  the  cause  of  the  present  chaotic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  industry.  Some  of  the  things  printed 
have  been  foolish  and  much  of  it  would  be  extreme¬ 
ly  humorous  if  it  were  not  a  serious  matter.  We 
have  a  suspicion  that  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been 
deliberately  intended  to  mislead  and  confuse  the 
public.  A  full  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
subject  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  milk  pro¬ 


ducers.  If  the  dairy  industry  is  ever  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  extent  of  its  possibilities,  secrecy  and 
gouging  and  private  commitments,  which  are  the  in¬ 
struments  of  torture  to  producers  and  consumers, 
must  be  eliminated,  and  an  honest,  open,  square 
business  system  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  milk. 
Every  day  we  are  called  upon  for  correct  informa¬ 
tion  by  men  and  women  of  public  spirit  desiring  to 
know  the  truth  and  anxious  to  use  their  influence 
in  the  right  way.  In  answer  to  this  demand  and  in 
the  hope  of  contributing  our  part  in  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  we  shall  publish  a  series  of  brief  ar¬ 
ticles  to  show  what  has  led  the  industry  into  this 
tangle,  that  some  one  with  the  facts  before  them 
may  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 


Federal  Farm  Board  Getting  Wise 

W.  McKAY,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Co-opera- 
•  five  Marketing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
announced  in  an  address  before  the  International 
Conference  of  Agricultural  Economists,  at  Cornell 
University  last  week,  that  co-operative  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations  are  on  trial.  The  board,  he  said,  pro¬ 
poses  to  help  the  associations  get  on  their  feet  with 
advice,  supervision  and  funds,  but  he  warned  them 
that  the  board  does  not  propose  to  be  a  permanent 
financial  godfather  to  the  co-operative  associations. 
It  will  do  everything  it  its  power  to  encourage  them 
to  become  independent  of  Federal  aid,  but  if  they 
fail  to  perform  the  functions  of  distributing  farm 
products,  the  nation  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  over  the  marketing  of  farm  products  as 
a  function  of  the  government.  He  referred  to  this 
as  a  socialistic  danger  in  the  policy  of  promoting 
co-operative  organization  by  the  board.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  system  he  enumerated  as  the  check 
by  the  government  on  the  loose  accounting  of  the 
organizations,  the  check  on  their  extravagant  and 
unwise  expenditure,  and  the  added  confidence  of 
farmers  in  co-operatives  because  of  the  support  and 
guidance  of  the  Farm  Board.  He,  however,  saw  dis¬ 
advantages  in  the  system  in  the  danger  that  the 
board  might  be  induced  to  support  unsound  co¬ 
operative  enterprises,  and  not  only  imperil  govern¬ 
ment  money,  but  mislead  individual  farmers  by  lead¬ 
ing  them  into  organizations  which  later  failed  to 
serve  them.  Another  possible  disadvantage  might 
arise  if,  relying  on  government  aid,  the  associations 
may  neglect  the  initiative  and  enterprise  necessary 
for  their  own  independent  development. 

This  line  of  talk  from  a  responsible  head  of  a 
bureau  in  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  significant. 
It  indicates  that  the  board  has  begun  to  see  things 
from  the  inside.  The  law  built  the  system  on  the 
co-operatives,  and  the  bulk  of  these  are  of  the  cen¬ 
tralized  type  organized  under  the  Sapiro  laws  of 
the  States.  Farmers  have  had  their  trial  of  these 
organizations  and  for  the  most  part  want  no  more 
of  them.  In  consequence  the  board  found  resistance 
to  its  work  of  developing  large  organizations.  Farm¬ 
ers  themselves  were  quick  to  see  and  fear  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  confidence  in  an  organization  for  a 
time  directed  by  a  Federal  official  body,  and  then 
abandoned  to  a  self-perpetuating  management  over 
which  the  farm  members  have  no  control  and  no 
means  of  changing.  Few  students  of  the  subject 
from  the  farm  angle  expected  the  system  to  work 
out  under  the  centralized  organizations,  but  the  ini¬ 
tial  policies  committed  the  Federal  government  to 
assume  responsibility  for  an  efficient  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  products,  and  the  head  of  it  has 
given  reason  to  believe  that  the  board  will  go  through 
with  the  problem.  The  government  is  able  to  stand 
the  first  losses,  and  the  experience  will  be  cheap, 
when,  as  Mr.  McKay  intimates,  the  functions  of 
distribution  are  fully  assumed  by  the  government. 


The  New  Hudson  Bridge 

THE  opening  of  the  new  bridge  across  the  Hud¬ 
son  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Highland  last  week 
was  witnessed  by  25,000  people.  It  is  a  3,000-foot 
span  and  connects  Ulster  and  Dutchess  counties.  It 
was  built  by  the  State  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $7,- 
000,000,  but  it  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself.  A  toll 
of  90  cents  for  car  and  driver  will  be  collected,  and 
10  cents  extra  for  each  passenger  in  the  car.  It  is 
expected  that  the  tolls  collected  will  pay  the  running 
expenses  of  the  bridge  including  upkeep,  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  the  bonds,  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  to 
pay  the  bonds  when  they  mature.  It  was  only  a 
few  short  years  ago  that  a  committee  of  farmers 
from  Dutchess  County,  including  a  representative 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  called  on  Governor 
Smith  and  won  his  consent  to  an  appropriation  of 
$250,000  for  the  initial  survey  of  the  project.  The 
bridge  seemed  then  a  far  way  off,  but  it  is  now  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  a  reality.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  highway  system  of  the  Hudson 


Valley,  and  a  tribute  to  the  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Dutchess  and  Ulster  counties. 


Comments  in  Letters  Received  from  the 
Coast  to  Coast  Tourists 

“Everybody’s  happy  !”  c.  J.  LANE. 

.Test  a  line  to  say  my  wife  and  I  are  enjoying  this 
trip  immensely.  mr.  and  mrs.  okas,  kitterer. 

It  is  surely  a  delightful  tour;  everything  planned  so 
perfectly.  We  are  a  big  happy  family. 

LAURA  AND  SEBA  PEASE. 

Am  having  a  most  enjoyable  trip.  Everything  is 
being  done  for  our  enjoyment  and  comfort. 

MRS.  CORA  JOHANSEN. 

All  enjoying  the  trip.  A  great  thing  to  get  the  farm¬ 
ers  together.  We  wish  you  were  here,  Mr.  Dillon. 

THOMAS  NOLAN. 

So  many  have  had  their  breath  taken  away  !  It  is 
so  much  nicer  than  they  ever  dreamed  it  would  be,  and 
not  a  snob  among  us.  i.  u. 

The  tour  has  been  very  enjoyable  and  seems  to  be¬ 
come  more  so  at  each  stop.  Everything  is  fine  and  we 
are  all  enjoying  ourselves.  ank  d.  brown. 

We  are  at  Seattle.  We  have  been  over  some  of  this 
country  before,  but  have  not  seen  anywhere  near  as 
much  as  we  have  on  this  trip. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  HUTTENLOCHER. 

We  get  such  a  fine  reception  at  every  stop  on  the 
trip,  and  our  home  on  the  train  is  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Thank  you  for  the  part  you  have  taken  for  our 
comfort  and  pleasure.  mrs.  ii.  l.  smith. 

Had  it  not  been  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I 
never  could  have  taken  this  vacation.  The  scenery  is 
lovely  and  the  air  gives  one  a  good  appetite.  I  am 
most  delighted  with  the  trip  and  the  people  are  very 
friendly.  mrs.  a.  v.  carl. 

I  am  enjoying  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  It  is  certainly 
wonderful.  We  received  such  a  welcome  at  each  place 
and  are  so  well  looked  after.  It  surely  means  someone 
has  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  labor  to  arrange  such  a 
trip-  mrs.  s.  h.  bishop. 

We  are  having  the  most  wonderful  time  in  our  life. 
We  have  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  last 
30  years,  and  like  the  paper  very  much.  Everyone  here 
seems  happy  and  I  think  they  should.  Many  thanks 
for  lovely  trip.  MRS.  group  and  emily  i.  toole. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  write  I  am  so  pleased  with 
everything.  I  feel  I  am  almost  taking  advantage  of  all 
the  lovely  people  where  we  dine.  Everyone  has  been 
very  agreeable  and  Mr.  O’Connell  told  me  there  had 
not  been  a  complaint.  mra.  c.  m.  Lockwood. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  could  not  possibly  plan  a 
more  enjoyable  trip,  a  more  pleasant  company  of  men 
and  women  or  given  us  better  service  on  the  train  and 
in  the  hotel  than  they  have  arranged  for  this  trip.  When 
leaving  one  city  we  think  it  impossible  to  see  anything 
nicer  and  then  the  next  stop  is  still  prettier. 

ELLEN  JOHNSON. 

We  cannot  wait  longer  to  tell  you  how  much  we  are 
enjoying  this  tour  and  how  perfectly  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  our  comfort  are  being  carried  out.  The  best 
of  everything  is  ours  for  the  asking.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Spokane  presented  each  of  us  with  a 
bouquet.  We  do  not  see  how  anything  more  could  be 
done  for  our  pleasure.  mrs.  ii.  s.  cartledge. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  lovely  everybody  is  to  us 
and  what  a  wonderful  time  we  are  having.  All  they 
do  is  look  at  our  blue  budge  and  wo  have  every  at- 
tention.  For  instance  this  stationery  is  a  compliment 
from  the  railroad,  and  our  menu  cards  are  all  souve- 
nus.  I  think  all  on  the  trip  will  acclaim  it  a  wonderful 
success.  All  the  plans  work  like  clockwork. 

JENNIE  B.  HICKS. 

Just  after  leaving  Spokane  I  heard  several  remark 
that  each  stop  was  better  than  the  one  before.  The 
representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  us  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  Spokane,  from 
Review  Point,  where  we  could  view  the  entire  city  and 
surrounding  country.  Tbe  weather  has  been  very  favor- 
ablo  for  such  a  trip.  I  want  to  register  my  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  carefully  planned  details  which  have  added 
to  our  enjoyment.  cleona  c.  sproul. 

T>  knew  from  tlie  kigh  opinion  we  all  had  of  The 
iv.  N.-Y.  that  something  good  was  in  store  for  us,  but 
we  had  no  idea  of  the  wonderful  things  ahead.  The 
paper’s  motto  must  have  been  that  nothing  was  too 
good  for  the  farmer,  for  we  have  had  from  the  first  the 
very  best  of  everything  and  were  we  millionaires  we 
could  not  have  wished  for  more.  Indeed,  the  opinion 
ot  quite  a  few  of  us  is  that  we  have  already  had  our 
money’s  worth.  chas.  o.  elvin. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  day  and  no  one  will  for¬ 
get  it.  Mr.  Dillon  must  not  be  surprised  to  get  a  few 
letters  from  people  who  are  grateful  to  him  for  making 
the  trip  possible.  One  man  said  to  me  yesterday,  “If 
10,000  people  in  New  England  knew  exactly  what  this 
trip  was  there  would  be  10,000  going.”  We  had  a  long- 
ride  up  the  Harding  Memorial  Trail  today  (Aug  22) 
high  on  the  side  of  a  cliff.  When  we  came  through  the 
Cascade  Tunnel  it  rather  took  one’s  breath  away.  The 
scenery  around  Portland  is  worth  the  whole  trip  if  we 
had  seen  nothing  else.  Mr.  Dillon  is  a  very  popular 
man  around  here  now.  iva  unger. 


Crops  and  Farm  Conditions 

Potatoes  are  poor,  hay  crop  good,  corn  on  high  land 
is  medium,  on  lowland  very  poor,  apples  are  poor  crop. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  G>  v. 

Crops  here  excellent  if  frogt  keeps  off  for  a  few 
weeks;  weather  fine.  We  have  the  best  of  the  East 
here;  can  sleep  under  wool  blankets  all  Summer,  as 
nights  are  cool.  mrs.  j.  b. 

Lloydminster,  Saskatchewan. 

In  this  section  it  was  not  alone  the  lack  of  rain  but 
the  extreme  heat  that  troubled  crops.  Though  it  is  now 
much  cooler  the  drought  is  not  yet  appreciably  broken, 
save  in  limited  areas.  While  wheat  and  oats  were  good 
and  hay  fair,  the  corn  crop  will  be  negligible,  though 
of  course,  we  shall  have  the  fodder.  j.  m  d 

Gettysburg,  Fa. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


A  Hymn  of  Comfort 

It  singeth  low  in  every  heart, 

We  hear  it  each  and  all, 

A  song  of  those  who  answer  not. 
However  we  may  call : 

They  throng  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
We  see  them  as  of  yore, 

The  kind,  the  brave,  the  true,  the  sweet, 
Who  walk  with  us  no  more. 

’Tis  hard  to  take  the  burden  up, 

When  these  have  laid  it  down; 

They  brightened  all  the  joys  of  life, 

They  softened  every  frown : 

But  O  ’tis  good  to  think  of  them, 

When  we  are  troubled  sore ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  such  have  been, 
Though  they  are  here  no  more. 

More  homelike  seems  the  vast  unknown, 
Since  they  have  entered  there ; 

To  follow  them  were  not  so  hard, 
Wherever  they  may  fare  ; 

They  cannot  be  where  God  is  not, 

On  any  sea  or  shore ; 

Whate’er  betides,  Thy  love  abides, 

Our  God,  forevermore. 

— Rev.  John  White  Chadwick 
(1840-1904). 

* 

The  woman  whose  feet  trouble  her 
should  never  wear  patent  leather  shoes. 
The  leather  is  treated  in  such  a  way 
that  it  prevents  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  feet,  and  the  result  is  that 
“burning”  feeling.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
buy  patent  leather  for  dress  shoes,  for 
suede  and  reptile  are  both  dressy,  and 
easier  on  the  feet.  Suede  is  especially 
comfortable,  and  its  dull  finish  tends  to 
make  the  feet  look  smaller. 

* 

Those  old-fashioned  hand-woven  woolen 
sheets  that  were  formerly  used  in  country 
homes  are  now  finding  a  new  use.  They 
are  being  embroidered  in  colors  in  wool 
cross-stitch  or  peasant  embroidery,  and 
make  very  picturesque  bedspreads.  These 
sheets  were  woven  of  wool  and  flax,  and 
were  used  in  the  old-fashioned  unheated 
bedrooms  during  Winter,  or  as  Summer 
blankets.  The  hand  weaving  gives  them 
interest  in  a  machine  age. 

* 

Several  readers  'have  asked  us  about 
canning  endive.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
endive  could  be  canned,  like  any  other 
greens,  though  we  think  it  would  be 
more  bitter  in  flavor  -than  dandelion,  but 
the  proper  -use  of  endive  is  as  a  green 
salad,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for 
cooking  or  canning  it.  The  blanched 
leaves,  crisp  and  tender,  are  wholesome 
and  delicious  and  cellar  storage  will  give 
a  fresh  salad  during  the  most  severe 
Winter  weather.  During  the  Fall  we  get 
the  blanched  leaves  by  covering  the  rows 
with  a  board  trough;  later  in  the  W inter 
a  deep  frame  or  a  cool  cellar  will  keep 
up  a  succession  until  Spring.  European 
gardeners  make  much  use  of  endive,  and 
it  should  be  grown  more  here  by  the  home 
gardener. 


sound  berries.  Putting  a  few  at  a  time 
into  a  kettle,  mash  with  a  fruit  masher 
until  all  are  in.  Heat  to  boiling  point 
slowly,  then  add  three-quarters  of  the 
amount  in  sugar,  having  previously  heat¬ 
ed  it  in  the  oven.  (Stir  the  sugar  oc¬ 
casionally  while  in  the  oven,  to  prevent 
burning.)  Boil  fruit  and  sugar  slowly 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or 
until  testing  a  little,  on  a  plate  shows 
the  right  degree  of  thickness.  (Some  use 
an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  but  I  find 
three-quarters  quite  enough.  Jam  is  nicer 
if  not  too  stiff.) 

Ever  try  jelly  made  from  blackberries? 
It  “jells”  for  me.  Place  prepared  berries 
in  a  kettle  as  above.  Mash  and  cook  un¬ 
til  the  berries  are  soft  enough  to  free  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Blackberries  are  With  Us 

Yes,  blackberries  are  with  us  again, 
and  what  a  great  variety  of  ways  there 
are  for  serving  them!  Here  is  a  rule 
for  a  latticed  pie  that  will  look  as  tempt¬ 
ing  as  it  tastes !  Wash  one  and  a  half 
cups  of  ripe,  sound  blackberries,  cook  un¬ 
til  soft  with  sufficient  water  to  keep  from 
burning.  Add  sugar  to  taste  and  one- 
eiglith  teaspoon  of  salt.  W  hen  cool,  fill  m- 
to  an  under  crust  and  lay  strips  ot  pastry 
for  a  diamond-shaped  lattice  across  the 
top.  first  placing  a  strip  around  -the  rim. 

Now  for  a  different  one  with  two 
crusts :  Line  an  oiled  pie  tin  with  pastry. 
Fill  into  it  a  quart  of  washed  berries. 
Sprinkle  on  a  scant  half  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  a  teaspoon  of  flour 
and  a  little  nutmeg,  or  ginger  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  Moisten  the  edge,  put  on  an  upper 
crust,  make  the  usual  incisions  for  escap¬ 
ing  steam  and  bake  about  45  minutes. 

Making  them  into  griddle  cakes  is 
rather  unusual,  and  here’s  how :  Take  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  beaten  eggs,  a 
tablespoon  of  sugar,  little  salt,  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  baking  powder  and  flour  enough 
for  a  griddle  batter.  Add  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  floured  berries.  Spread  on  butter 
and  sugar  while  hot.  •  , 

You  may  like  to  try  triangles.  Make 
these  this  way '  Make  a  flaky  paste,  cut 
it  into  four-inch  squares  (or  any  size 
you  prefer),  place  a  spoonful  of  black- 
berry  .iam  near  the  center,  wet  the  edges, 
and ‘fold  over  cornerwise  to  shape  into 
triangles.  Prick  the  top,  brush  with 
milk,  and  bake  as  usual.  How  do  we 
make  the  jam?  Well,  this  is  a  good 

Bluckberry  Jam. — Pick  over  and  wash 


814  — -  Extremely 

Youthful.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


817  —  Grecian  In¬ 
fluence.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  2  yds. 
of  binding.  T  e  n 
cents. 


810 — Princess  Lines. 

This  style  is  de- 
signed  in  sizes  16,  806 — Simplicity  and 

18,  20  years,  36,  38,  Smartness.  This 
40  and  42-in.  bust  style  is  designed  in 
measure.  Size  36  re-  sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
quires  4  yds.  of  39-  14  years.  Size  8  re: 


in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  IV2  yds. 
of  lace.  Ten  cents. 


quires  2%  J’ds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


juice  easily.  Strain,  measure  juice,  heat 
to  boiling  point,  boil  five  minutes,  then 
add  an  equal  measure  of  hot  sugar.  Boil 
again,  skimming  the  top  off  as  needed, 
until  testing  proves  it  to  have  cooked 
long  enough.  Pour  into  glasses,  keeping 
all  jellies  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  (Never  in 
a  damp  cellar.) 

Blackberry  sponge  is  a  new  one  :  feoak 
half  a  package  of  gelatine  in  half  a  cup 
of  water  until  dissolved.  Mash  a  quart 
of  blackberries  and  add  to  them  half  a 
cup  of  sugar.  Make  a  syrup  of  one  cup 
of  water  and  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  boiling 
moderately  20  minutes.  Add  the  gela¬ 
tine  to  the  boiling  syrup  and  remove  from 
the  stove.  Then  add  the  juice  of  one- 
lemon  and  the  berries  after  straining  out 
the  seeds.  Place  in  a  pan  of  ice  water 
and  beat  five  minutes.  Then  add  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  beating  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken.  Pour  into  molds  and 
set  away  to  harden.  Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar.  „  ,  ,  . 

In  the  morning  enjoy  these  fresh  break¬ 
fast  tarts :  Fill  little  pastry  shells  with 
fresh  blackberries  that  have  stood  for 
an  hour  with  plenty  of  sugar  over  them. 
Heap  the  berries  in  the  center  and  pour 
over  each  tart  a  generous  tablespoon  of 
sweet  cream. 

Can  you  make  a  blackberry  float?  Try 
one.  It  will  be  “different Wash  one 
and  a  half  cups  of  blackberries,  place 


in  a  saucepan  with  one-fourth  cup  of 
water,  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  add  three 
tablespoons  of  sugar  and  boil  five  min¬ 
utes.  Sift  one  cup  of  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Lightly  work  in  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  butter  and  gradually  add  one- 
half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Take  off  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  time  and  roll  into  small 
balls  with  the  hands  floured.  Place  the 
balls  011  a  floured  pie  tin  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  about  10  or  12  minutes.  When 
done,  break  them  in  two  while  warm, 
and  butter  well.  Place  in  a  serving  dish 
and  pour  the  prepared  blackberries  over. 
Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce.  Cream  a 
third  of  a  cup  of  butter,  add  one  cup  of 
powdered  sugar  gradually  and  one-third 
of  a  teaspoon  of  lemon  extract,  or  two- 
tliirds  of  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 

Next  Winter  you  will  enjoy  anything 
by  the  name  of  marmalade,  and  for  your 
bread  this  will  be  tasty  :  Carefully  wash 
fresh  ripe  blackberries,  put  on  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  and  heat  well  through.  Strain  out 
all  the  seeds,  but  retain  all  pulp  in  the 
juice.  Measure,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
granulated  sugar,  return  to  the  stove  and 
cook  until  a  cooled  sample  on  a  plate 
shows  the  desired  thickness.  As  with  all 
marmalades,  stir  constantly  while  cook¬ 
ing  to  prevent  scorching. 

A  good  rule  for  the  making  of  black¬ 
berry  cordial  that  is  wholesome  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  any  intoxicating  ingre¬ 
dient  is  here  :  From  mashed,  heated  black¬ 
berries  Jake  one  quart  of  strained  juice ; 
add  one  pint  of  granulated  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  each  of  ground  cinnamon, 
clove,  nutmeg  and  allspice.  Heat  to  boil¬ 
ing  and  boil  15  minutes.  While  boiling 
hot,  pour  it  into  (wet)  sterilized  pint  or 
half  pint  jars  and  seal,  using  new  rub¬ 
bers.  Let  no  draft  of  air  reach  the  jars 
while  filling.  Set  in  a  sheltered  place  to 
cool,  covering  with  cloth  or  papers. 

Try  cooked  blackberry  sauce  on  In¬ 
dian  pudding ;  syrup  from  stewed  and 
sweetened  blackberries  on  ice  cream ; 
cooked  blackberry  sauce  poured  on  thin 
slices  of  sponge  cake ;  blackberries  in  a 
steamed  roly-poly  pudding ;  blackberries 
in  a  shortcake.  As  delectable  as  they  are 
unusual.  After  all,  we  think  they  are 
never  nicer  than  when  picked  fresh  from 
the  bush  and  dipped  as  eaten  in  a  saucer 
of  Sugar.  FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Variety  in  Vegetable 
Cookery 

We  are  all  serving  just  as  many  vege¬ 
tables  now  as  we  can,  both  for  their 
value  in  our  diet  and  because  they  are 
so  delicious  when  in  season.  .  However 
even  our  favorites  get  a  bit  tiresome  if 
constantly  served  in  the  same  way.  The 
following  recipes  may  point  .the  way  to  a 
change,  and  if  you  like,  as  I  do,  to  try 
new  ways  of  serving  familiar  foods,  you 
will  enjoy  trying  them. 

Tomatoes  served  in  any  and  every  way 
appeal  to  me.  (I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  years  ago  dared  not  eat  toma¬ 
toes.)  Grilled  tomatoes  are  delicious. 
This  is  how  you  prepare  them.  Select 
firm  tomatoes  and  slice  in  three  slices 
or  halves  if  small.  Marinate  two  hours 
in  French  dressing  to  which  a  slice  of 
onion  has  been  added.  Drain,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  dip  in  dry  bread  crumbs  that 
are  well  buttered.  Place  on  a  pan  and 
pile  on  more  crumbs,  place  under  a  broil¬ 
er  or  in  a  hot  oven  until  browned. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  stuff  to¬ 
matoes,  but  have  you  done  them  this 
way?  Choose  ripe  tomatoes  of  regular 
size,  scald,  peel  and  chill.  Remove  slices 
from  the  top  and  hollow  out  well.  Sprin¬ 
kle  the  inside  with  salt  and  invert  on  a 
platter  to  drain.  Chill  them  and  fill 
with  a  salad  made  of  celery,  chopped  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  green  pepper  and  mayonnaise 
enough  to  moisten.  If  you  are  serving 
these  tomatoes  for  a  company  dish  you 
may  like  to  go  a  step  further  and  mold 
them  in  lemon  gelatine.  When  chilled  un¬ 
mold  on  a  platter  and  garnish  with  sliced 
cucumber  and  parsley. 

One  vegetable  which  is  nearly  always 
left  off  the  menu  when  company  comes 
is  the  onion.  Really  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  fond  of  onions,  though  it  may 
sound  too  plebeian  to  admit  at  times. 
Baked  Spanish  onions  are  good,  and  add 
vit  mins  by  using  carrots.  For  eight 
medium-sized  onions  use  y2  cup  American 
cheese,  one  raw  carrot,  y2  cup  butter. 
1/0  teaspoon  salt,  eight  tablespoons  water. 
Peel  the  onions  and  scoop  out  the  center. 
Place  the  shells  in  boiling  water  and  cook 
15  minutes.  Remove  from  the  water,  salt 
them  and  place  in  a  buttered  baking  dish. 
A  small  piece  of  butter  should  be  put  in 
each  onion  and  the  filling  added.  The 
filling  is  the  cheese  and  carrot  grated  and 
mixed.  Pour  a  teaspoon  of  water  over 
each  filled  onion  and  pour  14  cup  of  water 
around  the  outside  of  them.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  over  30  minutes ;  they  will  cook 
better  if  covered  until  the  last  10  min¬ 
utes.  If  you  prefer  they  may  be  served 
with  white  sauce  around  them.  Onions 
may  be  stuffed  with  well-seasoned  BEL 
tered  crumbs  or  chopped  left-over  nraffi 
that  is  nicely  seasoned,  and  are  equally 
deserving  of  your  approval.  French-fried 
onions  look  as  well  as  taste  excellent  and 
an  onion  souffle  should  surely  capture 
your  taste. 

Corn  oysters  can  be  made  from  left¬ 
over  com,  or  you  may  use  uncooked  corn. 
Four  medium-sized  ears  of  corn,  one  egg, 
flour  and  cracker  crumbs,  salt;  these  are 
the  ingredients.  Cut  the  corn  from  the 
cob  and  mix  with  slightly  beaten  egg, 
salt  and  pepper  and  enough  flour  so  that 
you  can  form  the  corn  in  shapes  the  size 
of  an  oyster.  Roll  the  forms  you  have 


made  in  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  until 
crisp  and  brown. 

To  use  those  left-over  vegetables  cro¬ 
quettes  with  cheese  sauce  are  a  discovery. 
Two  cups  of  mashed  potato,  one  cup 
cooked  peas,  one  cup  cooked  carrots 
minced,  one  tablespoon  cream,  beaten  egg, 
salt,  14  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
and  bread  crumbs.  Mix  the  vegetables, 
add  salt,  sauce  and  cream.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  shape  into  croquettes.  Dip 
in  the  beaten  egg  and  then  in  crumbs. 
Fry  in  fat  until  brown.  The  cheese  sauce 
requires  two  tablespoons  flour,  %  cup 
grated  cheese,  salt,  dash  of  Worcester¬ 
shire,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  cup 
milk.  Blend  the  flour  and  butter  in 
saucepan  over  the  fire,  add  milk,  bring 
to  a  boil,  stirring  until  smooth.  Add 
cheese  and  Worcestershire  sauce. 

Even  the  faithful  potato  adds  airs  when 
made  into*  potato  puffs.  Two  cups  riced 
potatoes,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two 
eggs,  y2  cup  milk  or  cream,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  Stir  the  butter  into  the  potatoes, 
add  the  eggs  beaten  until  foamy  and 
cream.  Season  to  taste.  Beat  well  and 
drop  by  spoonfuls  onto  greased  pan, 
brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

A  vegetable  salad  including  eggs  is  al¬ 
most  a  meal  in  itself.  One  cup  shredded 
string  beans,  one  cup  peas,  one  cup  shred¬ 
ded  cucumbers,  y2  cup  sliced  radishes, 
mix  with  French  dressing  and  chill. 
When  ready  to  serve  place  on  a  platter 
with  lettuce  and  garnish  with  six  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  radish  roses  and  mayonnaise. 

Cauliflower  boiled  until  tender  and 
cooked  with  cheese  and  tomatoes  makes  a 
satisfying  lunch  dish.  Place  the  cooked 
cauliflower  in  a  casserole,  either  canned 
tomatoes  or  fresh  may  be  used  to  put 
over  it  and  on  top  grate  plenty  of  cheese. 
If  you  like  a  few  slices  of  bacon  may 
top  it  all  and  will  add  flavor  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  Serve  when  the  cheese  is  browned 
or  the  bacon  crisp. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  large  glass  cas¬ 
serole  which  cracked.  I  disliked  to  throw 
it  away  as  the  crack  was  not  large  but 
enough  to  make  me  timid  about  baking 
in  it.  The  thought  came  to  me  to  put  let¬ 
tuce  and  celery  in  it  in  the  icebox.  I 
washed  the  lettuce  ready  for  use  and  put 
it  in  the  casserole,  covering  it.  When 
the  time  came  to  use  it  the  lettuce  was 
perfect,  so  fresh  and  crisp.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  I  do  not  have  an  automatic  refrigera¬ 
tor,  or  I  should  have  had  a  similar  con¬ 
trivance  for  keeping  vegetables  fresh,  as 
the  new  refrigerators  do  have.  I  notice 
that  one  maker  of  enamelware  has  now  a 
covered  enamel  pan  which  is  for  such  use 
and  is  called  vitalizer.  I  suppose  the 
name  is  given  because  partly  wilted  let¬ 
tuce  and  vegetables  revive  when  placed  in 
such  a  pan.  The  price  of  the  small  size 
is  about  $1.85.  I  mention  this  in  con¬ 
nection  with  vegetable  cookery,  for  to 
have  really  nice  cooked  vegetables  they 
must  bo  fresh  and  in  good  condition  when 
prepared  for  the  table.  Harriet  weston. 


Canning  Non-acid 
Vegetables 

Like,  apparently,  many  other  R.  N.-Y. 
housewives  I  have  had  my  canning  trou¬ 
bles,  until  three  years  ago.  I  hit  upon 
a  way  of  eliminating  them.  My  reason¬ 
ing  was,  that  if  non-acid  vegetables  were 
difficult  to  can,  xhen  the  obvious  solution 
was  to  supply  acid.  So  I  began  to  ex¬ 
periment,  and  now  I  use  the  following 
method  with  all  non-acid  vegetables  ex¬ 
cept  peas.  Instead  of  using  water  to  fill 
the  jars  I  use  weak  tomato  juice,  pre¬ 
pared  by  cutting  up  the  quantity  of  to¬ 
matoes  likely  to  be  needed,  covering  them 
with  water  and  boiling  till  quite  tender, 
then  rubbing  through  a  fine  wire  sieve. 
This  I  further  dilute  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  and  use  to  fill  the  jars. 
Since  using  this  method  I  have  never 
lost  a  single  jar  of  corn,  beans,  Lima 
beans,  squash,  eggplant  or  peppers.  I 
also  use  it  when  canning  meats.  The  ac¬ 
tual  quantity  of  tomato  is  so  small  that 
the  flavor  of  the  various  vegetables  is  not 
changed  and  in  preparing  them  for  the 
table  milk  or  cream  can  be  added,  if  de¬ 
sired,  without  danger  of  curdling. 

I  might  add  that  I  do  not  like  the 
pressure  cooker  for  canning,  though  I 
have  one,  but  prefer  the  steam-seal  can- 
ner,  a  very  simple  affair  of  one  bucket 
inverted  inside  another,  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  one  having  a  flange  which  forms 
the  lid.  In  this  I  have  found  one  hour’s 
processing  sufficient,  if  the  product  is 
packed,  hot  and  the  tomato  juice  used. 

Having  benefited  in  so  many  ways 
from  the  experience  of  other  housewives 
in  the  “Woman  and  Home”  department 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  gladly  offer  this  con¬ 
tribution  of  my  experience. 

ELLEN  SELIN. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Pewter  disputes  the  supremacy  of  silver 
in  all  sorts  of  table  wares,  and  we  find 
some  of  the  pewter  pepper  and  salt  shak¬ 
ers  especially  pretty.  We  saw  some  sets 
consisting  of  pepper  and  salt  shaker,  a 
graceful  shape  with  handle  at  the  side 
like  a  pitcher  on  a  little  tray,  for  $1 ; 
others  of  bright  blue  or  green  opaque  glass 
with  pewter  top  for  $1,  these  without  the 
tray.  Larger  and  more  elaborate  han¬ 
dled  styles  in  pewter  were  $1.50  to  $3.50 
the  set. 

Miniature  golf  courses  are  appearing 
everywhere,  and  the  dealers  in  sporting 
goods  are  offering  sets  for  miniature  golf, 
including  tunnels,  mazes,  hoops,  hurdles 
and  markers,  in  varying  styles.  We  noted 
some  nine- hole  sets  complete  for  $6.34, 
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others,  more  elaborate,  for  $21  and  $40 
and  18-liole  sets  for  $85. 

One  of  the  large  New  York  shops, 
featuring  a  sale  of  lingerie,  made  a 
special  display  of  women’s  underwear  of 
the  past.  There  were  some  of  those 
wonderful  white  petticoats  worn  30  years 
ago,  gored,  with  a  deep  flounce  of  lace 
and  insertion,  with  ribbons  and  bows 
wherever  they  could  be  applied ;  camisoles 
of  all-over  embroidery  and  lace,  for  wear 
under  “peekaboo”  waists  and  elaborately 
trimmed  chemises  that  contained  more 
material  than  we  now  use  in  making  a 
sports  dress.  A  young  girl’s  pantalettes 
of  I860  modestly  reached  the  ankles. 


Tennessee  Notes 

With  the  drought  and  heat  wave  in 
full  force  the  sesquicentennial  at  the  his¬ 
torical  old  town  of  Jonesboro  passed  off 
successfully.  We  learned  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  of  our  home  town,  which  was 
once  known  as  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Franklin,  now  called  Tennessee.  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  of  which  Jonesboro  is 
now  the  county  seat,  can  boast  of  many 
historical  spots,  dating  back  from  1760 
to  the  tree  site  where  Daniel  Boone  killed 
a  bear,  William  Bean’s  cabin  site,  1769, 
Cherokee  Baptist  church,  built  in  1770, 
site  of  birthplace  of  Davy  Crockett,  Jones¬ 
boro  Inn,  where  Andrew  Jackson  held 
his  recepition  in  1832  when  he  was  on 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Lone  Star. — This  is  one  of  the  old  patterns, 
very  effective  in  its  contrasting  colors.  This 
pattern  is  known  by  several  names;  it  is 
sometimes  called  Blazing  Star  or  Rising 
Star.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents;  send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


his  way  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
Christopher  Taylor  house  where  he 
boarded  when  he  lived  in  Jonesboro  from 
3788  to  1790.  And  there  are  the  falls 
on  Boone’s  Creek  where  Daniel  Boone  hid 
from  Indians.  We  would  not  forget 
Washington  College,  founded  in  1780  by 
Samuel  Doak,  but  one  can  never  recall 
all  the  interesting  spots. 

The  parade  with  its  many  historical 
floats  was  an  education  itself,  with  hunt¬ 
ers  with  coonskin  caps  and  long  rifles, 
and  covered  wagons  drawn  by  yokes  of 
oxen.  The  spinning-wheel  float  attracted 
much  attention,  as  well  as  the  many  an¬ 
tiques  scattered  around  in  the  shops. 
Bonny  Kate  and  John  Service  horseback 
in  the  long  ago  style,  were  followed  by 
soldiers  of  all  the  wars  in  their  different 
uniforms;  Old  Hickory,  or  Andrew  Jack- 
son.  in  an  ancient  buggy,  old  automobiles, 
World  War  veterans,  and  on  down  with 
the  new  and  old  intermingled.  Soon  we, 
too,  will  be  considered  ancient  numbers; 
no  doubt  a  future  generation  will  look 
on  the  works  of  our  hands  as  awkward 
and  unwieldy;  that  is  if  we  are  teaching 
them  anything  substantial  enough  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries. 

The  men  we  saw  represented  made  his¬ 
tory,  made  it  possible  for  the  people  of 
today  to  live  in  safety,  to  enjoy  ,tlie  free¬ 
dom  of  our  country.  They  left  us  a  heri¬ 
tage  of  courage  that  I  doubt  if  we  can 
pass  on,  pioneers,  who  blazed  the  trails 
across  the  pathless  wilderness  of  moun¬ 
tains  high,  of  lowlands  infested  with  dan¬ 
gers  to  make  the  stoutest  hearts  quail — ■ 
and  yet  is  it  not  this  same  quest  of  dan¬ 
ger,  the  same  bravery,  the  same  courage, 
that  sends  men  aloft  with  only  some  frail 
mechanical  craft  between  them  and  a 
horrible  death?  The  first  were  pioneers 
of  the  trackless  forests ;  these  are  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  heights  above.  Wherever  dan¬ 
gers  abound,  the  brave  and  sometimes  we 
call  them  the  foolhardy,  are  there.  Not 
men  alone ;  women  have  ever  been  beside 
them,  sharing  their  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships,  facing  the  unknown  with  a  cour¬ 
ageous  heart. 

We  cannot  all  be  pioneers,  but  we  can 
all  be  good  citizens,  self-respecting,  God¬ 
fearing  people ;  law-abiding,  peaceable, 
and  leave  our  children  a  heritage  they 
need  not  blush  to  claim.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


Adventuring  in  Kentucky 

A  recent  trip  through  northern  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  southeastern  Kentucky  gave 
us  many  interesting  glimpses  of  this 
picturesque  region.  We  passed  through 
mining  (soft  coal)  and  lumbering  towns, 
some  in  full  blast  and  others  quite  dead, 
and  through  a  farming  country  which, 
though  crossed  by  innumerable  deep 
gullies  had  evidently  fine  possibilities, 
the  cool  climate  of  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  being  especially  favorable  for 
potatoes,  oats  and  rye. 

The  roads  follow  the  ridges,  often  with 


a  steep,  heavily-wooded  ravine  on  each 
side.  Among  the  valuable  trees  are  beech, 
ash,  river  birch,  tulip  tree  and  many 
varieties  of  oak,  white  pines,  hemlock  and 
holly  add  a  darker  note  to  the  forest.  The 
gardens — always  carefully  fenced  as  pigs, 
cattle  and  mules  are  allowed  to  roam  at 
large — are  a  credit  to  the  women,  who 
seem  to  do  most  of  the  gardening.  Sweet 
potatoes  occupy  a  generous  space  while 
‘sugar  peas,’  cabbages  and  collards 
promise  a  healthful  variation  in  the  old- 
time  hog-and-liominy  diet.  And  never  did 
I  see  wild  blackberries  so  amazing  in 
size,  prickliness,  and  productiveness!  We 
were  told  by  one  woman  who  still  spins 
at  her  doorstep,  that  her  mother  raised 
both  flax  and  cotton,  as  well  as  sheep  to 
furnish  wool  for  her  household ;  tobacco, 
too,  held  only  too  important  a  place  in 
the  clearings.  “Bees  get  rich  here  !”  one 
of  the  mountain  men  told  us,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  such  post  office  names  as  “Bee 
Rock”  and  “Honey  Bee”  suggest  as 
much ! 

When  we  saw  patches  of  corn  and 
buckwheat  growing  amid  girdled  trees 
and  charred  stumps,  we  felt  that  we  were 
among  real  pioneers ;  and  we  noted  with 
pleasure  the  lilies  and  rose  bushes  in  the 
neatly-swept  dooryards,  and  the  white 
curtains  at  the  windows  of  the  tiny 
cabins — cabins  never  without  a  shady 
front  porch,  and  often  back  porch  also. 

Our  objective  was  Cumberland  Falls, 
the  largest  waterfall,  I  believe  in  Dixie — 
67  feet  in  height  and  extending  across 
a  chasm  that  gives  one  a  revived  belief 
in  the  Titans.  The  river  was  what  they 
call  “dry”  so  that  by  looking  to  your 
footing  you  can  walk  across  near  the 
lip  of  the  fall ;  yet  a  tremendous  volume 
of  water  breaks  on  the  rocks  below,  where 
a  rising  column  of  spray  reflects  the  sun 
in  a  rainbow-hued  arch.  It  is  a  spectacle 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  like  no  other 
cataract  that  I  have  seen — the  glittering 
cascade  marking  a  “branch”  a  mile  or 
two  down  the  river  reminded  me  more 
strongly  of  the  exclusive  Swiss  waterfalls. 
And  surely  Switzerland  in  all  her  glory 
cannot  outdo  these  glades  and  glens  for 
wild  flowers !  Arbutus  more  luxuriant 
than  on  my  native  Berkshire  hills ; 
fairy  gardens  of  Galax,  beds  of  aromatic 
Asarum ;  woodland  trails  bordered  with 
dwarf  Iris,  mountain  tea,  and  love-in- 
the-Winter ;  distracting  orchids,  tiny 
golden  peas,  fluttering  bowman’s-root, 
and  a  hundred  others,  soon  reduced  me  to 
a  state  of  mingled  delight  and  despair. 
And  who  can  tell  me  the  name  of  a  bird 
that  sings  on  the  river’s  brink,  saying 
‘Chivelwee’  three  times  over ;  “rich  and 
throaty,  like  bubbling  water,”  my  note¬ 
book  has  it. 

Cumberland  Falls  will  soon  be  better 
known  than  it  is  now,  for  the  surround¬ 
ing  tract  is  about  to  be  made  a  State 
park,  after  a  stiff  fight  with  power-plant 
interests.  But  I  would  advise  no  one  to 
wait  to  pay  it  a  visit,  for  there  are  com¬ 
fortable  inns  and  camping  facilities,  and 
nature  is  to  be  seen  in  her  unadorned 
beauty  and  majesty.  R.  F.  d. 


Summer  Afternoon  Teas 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what 
other  Rural  New-Yorker  women  are 
doing,  so  I  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
article  entitled  “Let’s  Have  a  Party”  in 
a  recent  issue.  Such  a  gathering  in  the 
olden  days  was  called  a  “dove  party,”  a 
more  poetic  and  appropriate  term  than 
the  one  we  use.  In  our  neighborhood 
these  dove  parties  may  take  the  form  of 
afternoon  teas,  and  we  have  them  very 
often.  The  visit  of  an  old  friend  or  the 
advent  of  a  new  one  is  sufficient  reason 
for  a  tea — sometimes  we  have  no  reason 
at  all  excepting  a  feeling  of  sociability. 

Our  teas  are  of  the  simplest  possible 
type.  We  ask  our  friends  to  come  at  four, 
to  bring  their  work  if  they  wish,  and  they 
often  do.  We  sit  and  visit  „\.st  as  hard 
as  we  can  on  the  veranda,  in  the  garden, 
or  the  house,  and  serve  very  slight  re¬ 
freshments. 

On  hot  Summer  afternoons,  when  no 
one  wants  to  work  very  hard  over  the 
preparation,  the  refreshments  usually 
consist  of  both  hot  and  iced  tea,  two 
kinds  of  sandwiches,  and  ice-box  cookies 
or  little  cakes.  At  one  tea  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  we  did  not  ’have  tea  at  all,  but  tall 
glasses  of  sarsaparilla  with  a  large  table¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla  ice  cream  in  the  bottom 
of  the  glass. 

So  popular  are  ice-box  cookies,  so  good, 
and  so  easy  to  make  that  I  am  ap¬ 
pending  two  well-liked  and  well-tested 
receipts. 

No.  1. — One  cup  white  sugar,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  'butter,  %  cup  lard, 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  five  cups  sifted 
flour,  one  heaping  teaspoon  soda,  one 
small  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one  cup  chopped  nuts.  Mix 
together  sugar,  shortening,  eggs.  Sift 
flour,  soda,  salt,  cinnamon,  five  times  and 
add.  Stir  in  floured  nuts.  Finish  knead¬ 
ing  mixture  with  hands,  shape  into  loaf, 
and  pack  in  bread  tin  lined  with  waxed 
paper.  Place  in  refrigerator  or  cold  place 
over  night  to  harden.  Slice  as  thin  as 
bacon,  bake  in  moderate  oven  until  a 
golden  brown.  Keep  in  tin  box  to  retain 
crispness.  This  cookie  dough  keeps  in¬ 
definitely  in  refrigerator,  making  it 
possible  to  bake  a  few  cookies  at  a  time 
as  desired. 

No.  2. — Two  cups  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  butter,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  soda 
in  little  hot  water,  3%  cups  pastry  flour, 
one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar  in  flour,  one 
cup  chopped  walnuts,  almond  flavoring. 

FLORENCE  CORNWALL. 


THE  SAFETY 
RESPONSIBILITY  LAW 
HAS  TEETH— 

During  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  January- June, 
the  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  SUSPENDED  561 
LICENSES  on  account  of 
failure  to  satisfy  judgments. 

And  in  7,697  cases,  proof 
of  financial  ability  was  re¬ 
quired. 

Let  us  guarantee  your  responsi¬ 
bility  under  a  Merchants  Mutual 
Policy .  You  get  full  protection 
and  save  $5.00  to  $11.00. 


M 

SECURITY 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Write  us  at  Buffalo  if  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent 


Run  My  Oil 

~  Agency 

I’ll  Split  the 
Profits  wfifilbil 


am  now  ready  to  place  an  am- 
energetic  man  in  charge  of 
*e ncy  right  in  your  locality. 
_  my  partner,  furnish  every¬ 
thing  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business  and  DIVIDE 
THE  PROFITS  SO-SO  EVERY  WEEK.  1  have  Hun¬ 


dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 


Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery.  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week.  Wen- 
card,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share  in  one  week. 
You  too  can  make  big  money.  No  Investment  or  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  Furnish  everything 
free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long  credit  terms 
for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen-Pe-Co  Super- 
Refined  Motor  Oils,  Finest  Quality  Paints  and  Fibre 
Roof  Coating.  We  deliver  from  nearby  warehouse 
and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

Uf  rila  Oiiialr  1 1’8  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
mile  yulCn  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  todayfor  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now) 
P.  T.  Webster,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  CLlvELAtND,I  OHIO 


WATKINS  MAN 


No  Capital  Required  to  Run 

Grocery  Store  on  Wheels 

Be  a  Watkins  Dealer.  Operate 
your  own  store  on  wheels.  Sup¬ 
ply  demand  for  World’s  Largest 
Selling  Vanilla,  coffee,  necessary 
food  products,  soaps,  cleansers, 
things  people  want  and  use  every  day.  60  year 
reputation  and  7200  successful  dealers  assure 
your  success.  Watkins  known  everywhere.  Earn 
$35.00  to  $50.00  a  week  from  the  start.  We 
furnish  credit.  Show  you  how.  Mail  coupon 
for  big  free  book  of  facts. 


FREE 
BookTellsHow 


J.  R.  WATKINS  CO.,  Rural  Sales  Dept., 
237  Johnson  Ave., 

Newark.  N.  J. 


Your  name . 

Address . 


Town. 


.State, 


Metal  Roofing 


KEYSTONE  COPPErbearJnc 
APEX-  Galvanized 


roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonrier- 
iul  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagKintf  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-I  Burlington  Vt. 


Delivered  price*  Quoted  on 
requeit 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  Be  KENDALL.  104  Wnydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LETTERHEADS  ?,!,  EK1.0.'.,"'  $2.75 

C.  O.  D.,  plus  postage.  Free  samples. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  1105  Smith  St.  Bay  City,  Mich. 


CIDER 


PRESSES,  new  and  second-hand.  Graters, 
Pumps,  Moths.  Supplies.  Catalog  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Co*  Cob,  Conn. 


llllilllllilH 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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MZZfc  shortage — here  is  a  new  profit  opportunity  for  you. 
Don’t  lose  it.  It  is  no  time  to  gamble  with  unproved, 
untested  feeds.  You  are  facing  a  greatly  revived  market, 
and  you  need  the  best  feed  you  can  buy— you  need  Larro. 

Swing  your  herd  into  full  and  steady  production  on 
Larro  Dairy  Feed.  Larro  is  the  extra  profit  ration — the 
ration  that  maintains  health  and  keeps  the  cows  produc¬ 
ing  at  their  very  best. 

Now  as  always  you  want  the  ration  whose  splendid 
results  will  leave  you  more  money  after 
your  feed  bills  are  paid  than  you  have 
ever  enjoyed  before.  That’s  Larro. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  '  HOGS  '  DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour  best  for  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cakes&Pies 


Eas&j  Payments 
on  Brown  Fence  1 


My  New  Catalog  Bhows  128  pages 
***  money  saving  bargains  in  Cop- 
■5*rj.  per  Steel  Fencing,  also  Gates, 
a  A  Steel  Posts.  Barb'Wire  aod  hnn- 
dreds  of  Farm  and  Home  needs. 
Low  Direct- from- Factory  Prices— 
Kasy  Monthly  Payments. 

I  Pay  tho  Freight 

Send  for  catalog  today.  Read  why 
my  Copper  Steel  Fencing  lasts 
Twice  as  long.  Saves  HALF  your 
fence  money.  My  prices  lower— 

24  -  hour  service  —  Batistftction 
guaranteed.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  43710Cleveland,  Ohio 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  #25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  -  SALINA,  KANSAS 


GIBBS  TRAPS  Abest 

They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH— and  add 
to  your  Pelt  Profit.  They  Pay  You  to  Use 
Them — You  Pay  to  Use  Others.  Send  for 
our  NEW  Catalog— FREE — BEFORE  buy¬ 
ing  this  Fall’s  Trapping  Equipment. 
GIBBS  “TWO  TRIGGER”  Traps  prevent 
“Wring-offs” — 60c  ea.  :  $6.50  Doz.  No.  1 
“Single  Grip”  Trap.  15c  ea. ;  $1.65  Doz. 
Postpaid.  If  your  dealer  rdoes  not  have 
them,  order  direct.  W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON, 
Dept.  S-36  CHESTER,  PA. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Corriedales  at  New  York 
State  Fair 

Visitors  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
this  year  can  see  a  display  of  Corriedale 
sheep — the  breed  that  lias  made  New 
Zealand  famous  and  the  producer  of  the 
famous  “Canterbury  Lamb.” 

The  Corriedale  originated  about  60 
years  ago  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
New'  Zealand  sheepmen  to  produce  a  prime 
carcass  that  would  freeze  and  ship  well, 
and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  good  weight 
of  high-quality  wool. 

Hardiness  and  ability  to  flock  well  was 
essential,  so  the  Merino  dam  was  selected 
to  impart  those  qualities.  The  Lincoln 
with  its  easy  fleshing  qualities  and  heavy 
fleece  was  the  breed  used  as  sires,  some 
breeders  using  Leieesters  instead  of  Lin¬ 
colns.  The  first  work  was  carried  on  by 
James  Little  at  Corriedale  station  and 
the  breed  has  been  named  in  his  honor. 

As  showing  the  high  standard  set 
by  Mr.  Little,  from  4,000  lambs  dropped 
from  Merino  ewes  and  Lincoln  sires  some 
20  rams  were  saved,  as  prepotent  in  pro- 


at  that  season  of  the  year  and  calve  late 
in  Autumn.  But  it  is  not  ahvays  possible 
to  have  cows  calve  just  when  wanted. 
Thousands  of  cows  are  therefore  milking 
in  the  heated  periods  of  the  year  and  in 
many  instances  their  owners  wish  to  have 
them  do  so,  as  they  believe  it  possible  to 
produce  milk  much  cheaper  when  the 
cows  calve  in  Spring  and  pasture.  When 
that  is  the  case,  however,  we  often  find 
that  the  cow  owner  has  large,  shady, 
permanent  pastures  in  little  valleys  that 
run  into  the  hills  and  beside  quiet  waters 
bordered  by  trees  and  where  cows  can 
take  all  the  cool  drinking  water  they 
need,  just  when  they  want  it.  Circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  alter  cases,  and  what 
is  possible  and  profitable  for  one  man 
may  be  impossible  and  inadvisable  for 
another  owner  of  cows. 

During  the  late  hot  spell  in  July  a 
Wisconsin  farm  owner  was  arrested  by 
the  hum/ine  officer  for  pasturing  a  flock 
of  sheep  where  there  was  no  water.  lie 
indignantly  told  the  officer  to  go  and 
study  a  bit ;  then  he  would  learn  that 
sheep  don’t  have  to  be  watered.  Some 
men  think  that  is  so  and  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  city  man  and  was  taught  dif¬ 
ferently  by  the  judge.  Sheep  living  ou 
roots  need  and  take  very  little  drinking 
water ;  but  those  on  a  bare-bitten,  brown, 
dry  pasture  certainly  need  water  and 


A  14 -months-old  Corriedale  Ram 


ducing  the  intermediate  type  dsired,  and 
about  200  ewes.  The  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  Land  Company,  working  on 
similar  lines,  saved  150  ewes  from  1,500 
lambs.  This  rigorous  culling  continued 
until  the  breed  became  thoroughly  fixed 
in  its  type.  Today  the  Corriedale  is  one 
of  the  most  prepotent  breeds  and  domi¬ 
nates*  the  mutton  industry  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Australia.  In  recent  years 
South  America  has  been  heavily  import¬ 
ing  Corriedales  from  New  Zealand  and 
last  year  Japan  imported  some  2,500  head 
from  Australia. 

The  Corriedale  was  introduced  iuto  the 
United  States  in  1914  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
parment  of  Agriculture  which  maintains 
flocks  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  and  Beltsville, 
Md.  The  breed  has  proven  popular  in 
the  West. 

In  size  the  Corriedale  compares  with 
the  Shropshire.  Its  face  is  white  and 
hoofs  black.  The  fleece  is  from  4  to  6 
in.  in  length,  grading  three-eighths  to  one- 
fourth  blood.  The  wool  is  noted  for  high 
yield  and  good  spinning  quality  and  is  of 
good  weight.  The  ewes  average  10  to 
12  lbs.,  while  weights  of  25  lbs.  have 
been  found  in  ram  fleeces.  They  are  pro¬ 
lific,  averaging  150  per  cent  lamb  crop 
in  flocks  numbering  thousands.  They 
are  great  milkers,  hardy  and  long  lived. 
The  loin  cuts  are  the  heaviest  of  any 
breed  and  the  bone  fairly  light.  Lambs 
at  birth  are  small  and  light  headed,  a 
decided  advantage  in  lambing. 

The  exhibit  at  Syracuse  is  by  J.  F. 
Walker  &  Son  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er  personally  selected  his  foundation 
flock  in  New  Zealand  in  1927,  buying 
some  25  head  of  ewe  lambs  and  five  bred 
ewes  from  top  flocks. 


Shrink  in  Milk  Yield 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

August  is  dreaded  by  many  dairymen 
as  the  month  when  .serious  shrinks  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  milk  production  of 
their  c-ows.  It  is  believed  by  these  men 
that  cows  might  as  well  be  dry  altogether 


should  have  it  pure  and  in  unlimited 
quantities  at  all  times.  And  what  about 
the  dairy  cow?  Some  of  the  owners  who 
complain  that  their  cows  seriously  shrink 
in  milk  production  in  the  hot  grazing 
months  of  the  year  possibly  forget  that 
provision  of  pure  drinking  water  in 
abundance  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
profitable  production  of  milk  and  for  the 
health  of  the  cow. 

The  average  cow  needs  at  least  100 
pounds  of  drinking  water  daily.  The 
exact  amount  varies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  feed,  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
daily.  A  cow  that  is  yielding  100  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  may  need  400  to  500  pounds 
of  water  a  day,  or  more,  in  her  feed  and 
as  a  drink.  She  needs  four  times  as  much 
water  when  in  milk  as  when  dry,  and 
when  deprived  of  necessary  amounts  will 
be  sure  to  shrink  in  milk  yield.  Milk  is 
87  per  cent  water,  and  the  water  must 
he  taken  in  so  that  milk  may  be  secreted 
in  the  udder.  The  cow’s  blood  weighs 
about  one-fourteentli  the  weight  of  body. 
She  also  secretes  around  112  to  120 
pounds  of  saliva  and  170  pounds  of  gas¬ 
tric  juice  every  day.  Man  needs  hut  two 
to  four  pounds  of  saliva  a  day,  yet  he 
soon  becomes  distressed  if  he  cannot  have 
sufficient  drinking  water.  He  sweats  pro¬ 
fusely  as  does  the  horse,  and  so  we  are 
likely  to  think  they  need  drinking  water 
more  than  does  the  cow.  All  functions 
of  the  body  require  much  water  else  they 
are  impaired.  In  trying  to  account  for 
shrink  of  milk  secretion  therefore  do  not 
forget  that  insufficient  drinking  water 
for  the  cow  may  be  a  cause. 

The  fact  that  dairy  cows  on  many 
farms  can,  if  they  wish,  stand  most  of 
the  day  in  a  pound  or  stream  whence 
they  drink  all  the  water  they  desire,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  shrink  in  milk 
flow  will  be  prevented.  The  opposite 
often  is  the  ease.  Chill  is  a  common 
cause  of  shrink  in  milk  secretion  and 
when  cows  have  heated  themselves  by 
running  from  flies  in  the  pasture  and 
then  dash  into  cold  water,  or  stand  there 
until  they  chill  their  udders,  they  will, 
in  consequence,  be  certain  to  yield  less 
milk  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

Every  dairyman  knows  from  experience 
that  cows  shrink  a  pound  or  two  when 
allowed  to  stand  outdoors  at  a  watering 
trough  or  tank  during  cold  winter  weather 
and  they  like  the  individual  cup  system 
of  watering  their  cows  at  that  season  of 
the  year  to  prevent  such  shrinks.  Drink¬ 
ing  water  supplied  in  the  pasture  so  that 
cows  can  take  it  at  all  times,  but  not 
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(stand  in  it,  will  give  the  better  result. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  yield  of 
milk  shrinks,  also,  when  cows  have  to 
fight  flies  all  day  in  a  poorly  shaded  or 
shadeless  pasture?  Yet  one  sees  many 
herds  of  dairy  cows  so  pastured  and  we 
are  sure  when  we  see  them  that  their 
production  of  milk  must  be  disappointing 
or  unprofitable.  The  experienced  dairy¬ 
man  has  found  that  the  feces  or  manure 
voided  by  his  dairy  cows  during  the 
Winter  season  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  that  voided  in  Summer.  The 
-  feces  in  Summer  should  be  moist  and  the 
bowels  relaxed,  as  is  the  case  in  Spring. 
The  nearer  that  is  the  case  in  Winter 
the  better  will  the  cows  produce  milk, 
as  a  general  rule ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  cows  become  constipated  during  hot 
weather  when  grass  is  scant  and  dry  and 
drinking  water  inadequate.  Shrink  in 
milk  always  results ;  therefore  constipa¬ 
tion  or  dryness  of  the  feces  must  be  pre¬ 
vented,  if  milk  yields  are  to  be  profitable. 

To  prevent  shrink  in  milk  yield  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  supply  cows  with 
plenty  of  drinking  water,  during  hot 
weather,  without  letting  them  chill  their 
udders,  but  to  feed  laxative  feed,  such  as 
cut  corn  or  some  other  good  soiling  crop 
or  to  feed  sound,  well  made  Summer 
silage,  and  also  to  protect  them  from 
flies. 

Remember  that  milk  secretion  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
in  close  association  and  harmony  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  which  controls  loco¬ 
motion,  and  that  any  shock  to  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  will  be  sure  to  impair  milk 
secretion.  All  of  the  adverse  influences 
mentioned  disturb  the  nervous  system  and 
cause  shrink  in  milk  yield :  just  as  surely 
as  does  a  greater  shock  to  the  system, 
such  as  chasing  by  a  dog,  running  by  man 
on  horseback,  exposure  to  cold  rains  and 
thunderstorms  and  abuse  by  kicking, 
striking  and  stoning. 

To  insure  a  steady  flow  of  milk  in 
Summer  and  Autumn  everything  possible 
must  be  done  to  insure  the  comfort, 
quietude  and  confidence  of  dairy  cows,  in 
addition  to  keeping  them  fully  supplied 
with  nutritious,  laxative  feed  and  plenty 
of  pure,  cool  water.  It  may  be  taken  as 
practically  certain  that  man,  and  not  the 
cow,  is  to  blame  when  serious  shrinks  in 
milk  secretion  occur  during  the  grazing 
season  and  all  injurious  influences  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  and,  when 
found,  immediately  removed. 


Dairy  Day  at  Wooster,  O. 

Four  thousand  dairymen  and  their 
families  came  to  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  at  Wooster  August  8  for  the 
third  annual  Dairy  Day.  Cloudy  weather 
prevailed  all  over  Northern  Ohio  during 
the  morning  but  threatening  weather  did 
not  seem  to  affect  the  size  of  the  crowd. 

During  the  forenoon  the  crowd  was  di¬ 
vided  into  six  groups.  Group  1  was  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  the  ladies ;  the  sub¬ 
ject  discussed  dealing  with  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  the  value  of  dairy  products 
in  the  diet.  The  second  group  considered 
some  of  the  newer  feeds  and  methods  of 
feeding,  special  emphasis  being  given  to 
the  use  of  skim-milk  powder  for  calves. 
The  third  group  discussed  pasture  im¬ 
provement. 

Group  No.  4  discussed  various  cattle 
diseases,  especially  udder  diseases  and 
abortion.  The  general  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Group  5  was  the  grading  and 
handling  of  milk. 

The  sixth  group  probably  attracted  the 
most  attention  of  all.  Here  120  boys 
representing  40  high  school  and  4-H  clubs 
participated  in  a  judging  contest  while 
several  hundred  boys  and  girls  and  grown¬ 
ups  looked  on. 

The  group  discussions  operated  on  30- 
minute  periods,  a  bell  centrally  located 
being  used  to  close  and  start  each  period. 
Following  a  lunch  hour  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  was  held  in  the  spacious  park  at 
the  station.  Director  C.  G.  Williams  of 
the  Experiment  Station  presided.  G.  W. 
Rightmire,  president  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  O.  E.  Reed  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  the  speakers  on  this 
program. 

Exhibits  in  the  dairy  barn  showed  the 
possibility  of  using  dried  sugar  beets  and 
the  value  of  Soy  beans.  We  also  noticed 
there  was  generally  a  crowd  around  the 
exhibit  in  the  dairy  laboratory,  showing 
reasons  for  good  sanitation  in  barn  and 
creamery.  There  must  have  been  well 
over  1,000  in  the  crowd  under  20  years 
of  age.  If  this  is  a  criterion,  there  must 
be  much  interest  in  the  dairy  industry. 

Representatives  of  all  the  breed  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  other  dairy  organizations 
of  the  State  were  present.  C.  C.  Hayden, 
head  of  the  dairy  department,  and  his 
staff  deserve  credit  for  providing  a  day 
full  of  interest  for  Ohio  dairymen. 

'  C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD. 


Jersey  Cattle  at  the  Fairs 

A  Regional  Jersey  show  sponsored  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  is  being 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  September  1  to  0,  at  Syracuse. 
Following  a  plan  for  four  regional 
Jersey  shows  annually,  adopted  in  1929 
by  the  club,  three  others  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  fairs  in  the  southern, 
middle  western  and  western  regions. 
Special  premiums  and  awards  are  offered 
by  the  club  at  these  regional  shows.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  these  shows  to  bring 
together  outstanding  Jerseys  of  the  breed 
so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  a  large 
number  of  people  without  the  expense  of 
traveling  long  distances. 


New  York  is  one  of  14  States  com¬ 
prising  Region  Four,  of  the  eastern 
region.  Other  states  in  the  region  are 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine. 
The  Minnesota  State  Fair,  the  Texas 
State  Fair,  and  the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy 
Exposition,  California,  have  been  selected 
as  the  other  three  fairs  to  hold  regional 
Jersey  shows  during  1930.  Many  of  the 
winning  Jerseys  at  the  regional  shows 
will  be  shown  in  final  competition  for 
national  honors  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  in  October. 


Oats  As  a  Fall  Feed  for  the 
Dairy 

I  have  come  to  set  great  store  on  oats 
as  a  Fall  soiling  crop  for  the  farm  stock, 
especia'ly  dairy  stock.  A  volunteer  crop 
that  sprang  up  after  a  Spring  crop  had 
been  harvested,  first  revealed  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  Last  year  I  sowed  a  one-fourth 
acre  in  August.  In  October  we  were 
making  daily  cuttings  for  the  cow  and 
horses.  The  oats  were  about  three  feet 
high  and  very  thick  and  heavy.  No 
better  succulent  feed  could  be  imagined. 
It  was  equal  to  the  best  Spring  pasture. 
It  was  sown  too  late  to  head  out  fully 
before  frost.  Early  July  would  probably 
be  a  better  date  for  sowing.  After  a  dry 
Spring  and  early  Summer  a  crop  of  Fall 
oats  cut  in  the  green  or  milk  stage  would 
be  a  wonderful  stimulant  to  the  milk 
flow  and  it  costs  so  little  for  seed  and 
labor.  Clover  or  vetch  or  both  may  be 
sown  with  the  oats.  Sow  a  patch  of  oats 
in  midsummer  for  the  milk  cow,  and  from 
the  time  it  is  two  feet  high  feed  her  a 
good  forkful  twice  a  day. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Dogs  in  New  York  State 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  reports  the  dog  population  of 
New  York  State  outside  of  greater  New 
York  is  425,076. 

The  State’s  share  of  the  amount  paid 
for  licenses  for  dogs  for  1930,  thus  far, 
is  about  $95,000.  The  department  is  now 
engaged  in  checking  up  in  the  various 
towns  and  cities  for  the  purpose  of  lo¬ 
cating  unlicensed  dogs. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  1-6.  —  Annual  convention  and 
show,  New  York  State  Gladiolus  Society, 
Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  1-6.  —  Ninetieth  annual  New 
York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-11. — New  Hampshire  annual 
poultrymen's  tour,  starting  from  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  II.,  visiting  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut. 

Sept.  12-14.  —  Connecticut  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  the  Armory,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  L.  J.  Robertson,  Jr., 
219  Church  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  16-1S.  —  Annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  American  Dahlia  Society, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  4. — Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Show,  Allegheny  County,  Club  show- 
grounds,  Sewic-kley  Heights,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24. — -International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  sale,  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Fohlman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  15.  — -  Dispersal  sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn.  II.  L.  Gairigus,  Storrs,  Conn., 
manager. 

Oct.  29.  —  Gregory  Farm  Percheron 
sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrsliires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30. — St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale ;  Ilolsteins ;  New  Richmond, 
W  is. ;  R.  II.  Poslen,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis..  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis.;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison.  Wis.,  manager. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago.  Ill. 

_  Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box  472, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24.  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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BOOK 


ON  CARE  OF  YOUR  DOG 

valuable,  illustrated  104  page  treatise — 
based  upon  over  50  years  experience  in 
the  treatment  and  feeding  of  dogs. 

There  is  a  special  Glover  Medicine  for 
most  conditions. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Should  they 
not  have  the  particular  Medicine  you  need 
—obtain  it  at  once  by  writing  direct  to  us. 

For  Free  book  write 

GLOVERS 


Imperial 

DOG  MEDICINES 

119  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Salet  List 


BROOKMEAD  FARM 


626  Land  Tltlo  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Penna 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

OFFERS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
SURPLUS  STOCK  INCLUDING  SEVERAL 

Young  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

FROM  TWO  MONTHS  TO  YEAR  OLD 
Herd  fully  accredited  and  sold  subject  to  blood-test 
Write  at  once  lor  particulars 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Fritzlyn  Farms  Bargains  in  Guernseys 

Bulls  from  two  months  to  two  years,  out  of 
A.  R.  Dams  up  to  700  lbs.  fat;  sired  by  Upland’s 
Good  Gift,  prize  winning  A.  R.  son  of  Langwater 
Cavalier  out  of  high  record  dam.  Also  cows  and 
heifers.  Accredited  herd,  negative  to  blood  test. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  prices 

FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  -  Pipersville,  Pa. 


T 


ARBELL  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
—  _  _  __  _  age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
r  A  K  IVI  S  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
PIlFDNCrVC  tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 
uucnnoci)  BELL  FARMS,  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.Y. 


Registered  Dili  I  Q  X  to  12 mos.  age,  $50  to  $1 50.  Lang- 
Ol’ERNSEY  D U  L.  La  water  Royal,  Cavalier  &  Holliston 
breeding.  Wantlbred  heifers.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

ONE  BULL— serviceable  age,  splendid  type;  Dam  has 
record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  Price,  $150  F.  O.  B. 

SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES— one  to  three  months 
old  from  Dams  with  records  from  10,500  to  13  000 
lbs.  at  farmers  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited. 

Apply  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  A  | 


Milking  Cows 


WANTED  TO  BUY-^ro5, 

Must  pass  Pa.  blood  test  for  contagious  abortion. 
Reg.  Jerseys  or  good  grade,  high-producing,  prof¬ 
itable  dairy  cows.  Address—  R.  G.  Davis,  Kingston,  Pa. 


FIFTEEN  accredited  herd 

No  abortion.  Your  choice  of 
IFUmFYK  f°urty.  come  and  see  them. 

<1  EiIYOEi  I  O  FENN  GODDARD,  R.l,  Ithaca. N.Y. 


and  Registered  Dairy  Cows  £&» 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  .New  Jersey 


fine  dairy  Herd  of  14  Swiss- Jerseys 

For  particulars  write,  PETER  VITTEL,  Medina,  Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 


/  .  Purebred  Heifers 

J  or  sale:  ancj  Heifer  Cal  ves 

Some  yearlings  and  some  already  bred.  Also  some 
grades.  All  from  the  best  producing  dams.  All  good 
individuals.  Hoistein-Friesians  from  a  herd  under 
State  and  Federal  supervision.  You  may  have  your 
piek  from  a  bunch  of  30  head  as  I  am  overstocked 
and  must  reduce.  Prices  moderate. 

EUGENE  B.  BENNETT,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  or  for  imme* 
diate  reply,  P.  O.  Box  163,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  for  price  list. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  serviee. 


PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS 

Reds  and  Giant  Silver  Rlack  Fox  Rabbits.  All  ages. 
ADIRONDACK  PET  STOCK  FARM,  Lake  Clear  Junction,  N.  Y. 

[  .-.  MISCELLANEOUS  71 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Polani-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  P.nna. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


I  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


SHORTHORNS 

“The  Farmer’s  Favorile  Breed” 

Excels  in  returning  profits  at  the  pail 
and  on  the  meat  block 

Shorthorn  calves  make  the  cheapest  gains 
and  return  the  largest  prolits. 

3,979  Shorthorn  cows  of  all  ages  aver¬ 
age  8.47G.5  lbs.  of  milk.  Ten  top  rec¬ 
ords  average  19,338.7  lbs.  of  milk. 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed.  Write 
for  literature  to — 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


For  Sale: 


CARLOAD  25  T.B.  TESTED 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS, 

„  ,  .  .  including  a  few  Hereford*,  2  and 

3  year-old  heifers  with  calves  by  their  side.  Average 
weight  of  Heifers,  800  to  1,000  lbs.  The  25  calves  are 
worth  $35.00  each  today  for  veal.  50  cattle  for  the 
price  of  25. 

30  T-  B-  TESTED  MILKING 
SHORTHORNS,  including  a  few  Hereford  and 
Angus  2  and  3-year-old  heifers  bred  to  a  purebred 
Hereford  bull. 


Mwara  r.  u iDDie,  Honeoye  Falls,  IN.  Y. 


c 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
r*rrS  reac*y  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 
We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner _  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Reg 


.  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  FOR 


From  best  breeding  stock  obtainable.  Some  very  lino 
spring  1930  pigs.  Immunized  against  Hog  (  hole) a. 

THISTLE  PHU  FARMS.  INC. _ BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  At  Son  .  Merrlfleld.  N.Y. 

Big  Type  Poland-China  and  Berkshires 

muned  and  reg.  free.  R.  C.  PERDUE,  I-.coa.oke  City,  Md. 

biqpetype  Poland-Chinas  :„TpCf£  t°”‘ 

Write  for  prices.  G.  S,  HALL,  Farmdaie,  Ohio 

f|HI°  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
VF  $8.00  ea.  Money-making  kind.  U.  II 1 1, 1, .Seneca  Kalb.  N.Y. 

Breeding  Stock-Feeder  Pigs 

Poland  China  and  Chester  White  Purebred  Yount? 
Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Pigs.  Feeders  15  to  50  lbs.,  $4  50  to 
$8.00.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write  STANLEY 
SHORT,  Choswold,  Delaware. 


PIGS 


Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growtliy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  _ Telephone  4459- W 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  llerkshlre  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.00  8  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A  .  M .  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $4.00  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  oi  oss.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  hu  ge  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  W.burn,  Mass. 
mmmmmmmmmmmm  Telephone  Woburn  0086 


DOGS 


Straight  Leg  Beagle  Pups 

males  $5.00.  2  females  broken  for  rabbit.  1  Airedale 
Dog  one  year  old,  none  better,  write  for  price.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 


B.  C.  HARDEN 


C rahuuixvllle.  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont.  Ilcpt.  It,  Montieello,  Iowa 


EXTRA  COON  DOGS  $75 


FINE  - --- 

throughout  New  England 


Shipped  on  Trial 
■v  -  —  Satisfied  customer 

Sam  Long,  Guntersvllle,  Ala 


■OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCP8-Handson 
’  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  CHy,  P 


R 


AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TE  If  It  IE  K  8   Lists 

10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


/ROCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  parti-colors  from  first  class 
VA  reg.  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  C.  Hoixrt,  Dunkirk,  N.y. 


SHEEP 


GREATWOOD 

SHROPSHIRES 

It  will  pay  you  to  come  here  ami  see  our  sheep. 
The  lambs  and  the  field  ewes  are  of  the  proper 
type  and  as  like  as  two  peas.  Like  begets  like 
Buy  from  us  and  get  the  right  start.  ‘‘We  are 
breeding  better  sheep  than  we  can  buy.” 

GREATWOOD  FARMS,  Plainfield,  V*. 


FES’?  Rams  and  Ewes  Brtt, 


Registered 
$1  O  to  $26  each 


J.  E.  WATKIN8,  R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshires 


national  Champion. 


and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter- 
Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sow  Lodi,  N.Y. 


Registered  cheviot  2-yr.-oid  rams.  $50 

Address  WHITPAIN  FARM  Amblerfl*.. 


Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 


DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
1V  type  »>'<!  quality.  LEROY  0.  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  V. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

August,  28,  1930. 

MILK 

August  11 :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-tnile  zone.  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.88%;  2B, 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Clas  2,  $2;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 

$0.41  @$0.41% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .  . 

.40% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.37  @  ,40 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

.32  %@  .34% 

Ladles  . 

.26  @  .31 

Packing  stock  . 

.23%  @  .25 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy . 

.43  @  .43% 

Extra  . 

.42% 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

.35%  @  .37 

Centralized  . 

.35  @  .39  % 

CHEESE 

'State,  flats  held,  .special 

$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24  @  .25 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  .... 

•‘201% 

EGGS 

Nearbv  whites  extra  .  . 

$0.42  @$0.43 

Average  extras  . 

.33  @  .35 

Extra  firsts  . 

.27  @  .31 

Firsts  . 

.25  @  .26 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . . 

.30  @  .42 

Mixed  colors  . 

.35  @  .42 

Gathered  best . 

.34  @  .36 

Fair  to  good  . 

.19  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  .  .  . 

_ $0.33@  $0.30 

Fair  to  good  . 

. 23  @  .31 

Tv.m.-c.  1  R(n)  .18 

Turkeys,  spring  . 

. 25@  .50 

Old  . 

. 30  @  .35 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

. 25  @  .45 

Dark  doz . 

_ 1.50 @  2.50 

Culls  . 

_  1.25@  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

_ $0.1 9  @$0.26 

Chickens  . 

. 25  @  .32 

Ducks  . 

. 16@  .21 

GJpp^p  . 

. 12  @  .16 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 10@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

_ $7.00@$8.50 

Bulls  . 

.  .  .  .  0.00@  6.50 

_ 2.f0@  5. 50 

Calves,  best  . 

_ 13.00@14.50 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  . 

_  6.00@10.00 

Sheep  . 

_  3.00@  4.00 

Lambs  . 

_  8.00@10.50 

Hogs  . 

_  S.50@ll.50 

$0.15  @$0.17 
.11(a)  .14 

19.00  @  19.50 
13.00@14.00 
10.00  @13.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

Jersev,  150  lbs . 

L.  I.,  105  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.o0@$0 

Cabbage,  ton . 30.00@31 

Carrots,  bu.  .  .  . 

Cauliflower,  bu. 


1 

1.50  @  3 


Celery,  doz . 15  @ 


.40  @ 
.50  @ 


Cucumbers,  bu. 

Eggplants,  bu. 

Horseradish,  bbl . &50@ 

lettuce,  bu . o'-n? 

luma  beans,  bu .  ~.o0@ 

Okra,  bu .  1.00  @ 

Onions —  _ 

Western  N.  Y..  100  lbs...  1.85@ 
Mass,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag..  .85@ 
Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag . <5@ 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  behs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu .  -50® 

String  beans,  bu .  l.OO@ 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00@  o. 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  ert . 40@  1. 

Handle  bskt.  .  .  .., .  -§0@  . 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  .  .  .  1.00@  2 

Watercress,  100  behs . 2.50@  3. 

dried  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9 .75 @10. 

pea  .  7.75@  8 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  .  8.50@10 

Yellow  eye  .  8.25@  8, 

FRUITS 


. .$1.00  @>$2.65 
. .  2.25  @  3.00 
o  3.15 


.75 

.00 

.00 

.50 

.60 

.00 

.25 

.00 

.50 

.25 

.50 

.90 

.00 

.90 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.50 

.00 

50 

.00 

.25 

.60 

.25 

.00 

00 

.25 

.00 

.00 

.50 


Apples,  bu . 

Pears,  bu . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt.  . .  . 
Blackberries,  qt.  . . . 
Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt. 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 
Huckleberries,  N.  S., 
Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt. 
Muskmelons,  bu.  ... 
Peaches — 

Ga.,  crt.  ••,*>?»! 


qt. 


,$0.40@$1.75 
.  .75 @.  2.50 

.  .30@ 

.  .10  @ 

.  .40  @ 

.  ,40@ 

.  ,15@ 

.  .13  @ 

.  1 .50  @! 


.15 

.70 

.60 

.30 

.23 

3.75 


S.  C..  crt .  1.50@  2.25 

N.  C.,  bu .  1 .00 @  1.25 

Crate  .  1.00@  2.25 

Ya.,  crt . 2.00  @  3.75 

Pa.,  crt . 2.50@  3.25 

Bushel  .  3.50@  4.00 

%  bushel  .  1.50@  1.75 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

%  bu . 75@  1.50 

Jersey,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

%  bu . 75  @  1.50 

Up-river,  bu . 75 @  2.00 

Nearby,  16-qt.  bskt . 50@  .75 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@  .13 

Watermelons,  carload  .  .  .200.00  @325.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothv,  ton  .  . $28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . .26.00@27.00 

No.  3  . 22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@  25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 18.00@14.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $1.07% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.16% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53% 

Rye  . 68% 

Barley  . 72% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago.  No.  2  red  ....  $0.90% 

Kansas  City,  No.  2  dark  .  it  0.82%  @  .90 

No.  2  hard . 82 %@  .90 

Duluth,  No.  1  Durum  .  .78%  @  .79% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Grade  B 


Gathered 
Fowls,  lb.  . 
Turkeys,  lb. 
Roasting  ch 
Ducks,  lb. 
Apples,  doz. 


A,  bottled,  qt. 

.  .  16 

,  lb . 

.47 

,  lb . 

. .  .35  @ 

.45 

doz . 

.  .  .4S@) 

.50 

. . . 

. .  .35 @ 

.45 

............. 

. .  ,40@ 

.50 

. . 

.  .  .40  @ 

.55 

ickens,  lb.  .  .  . 

.45@ 

.55 

. .  .35 @ 

40 

. .  .30@ 

60 

.  .  .  30 @ 

50 

s.  lb . 

.15@ 

.20 

lb . 

. .  .25@ 

.35 

1.25@  2.25 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  most  produce  during  the 
past  week.  Comparatively  low  prices  continue 
on  many  commodities. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate  on  good  stock.  Native  Dutchess, 
Gravenstcin  and  Wealthy,  best,  75c  to  $1.25; 
poorer,  50c;  few  extra  fancy  Gravensteins,  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $2;  shell,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Lima.  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  behs.,  35  to  50c;  cut  off,  poor  demand, 
40  to  OOe  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best  32-qt.  crates.  Native,  ord.,  10  to  17c; 
N.  S.,  12  to  20c  qt. ;  few,  25c. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  to  24  behs.,  35  to  60c;  cut  off,  CO  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady.  Native  yellow,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  best,  $2;  few  higher,  poorer  low  as 
50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Eggplant. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  18,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — ^Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  IS  heads,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $4  to  $5;  poorer 
lower;  N.  Y.  erts.,  50c  to  $1. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  most¬ 
ly,  $1.35  to  $1.65  100  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Per  rs. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Clapps  and  Bartletts,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hot  squash,  75  to  85c;  Bell,  S5c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box;  N.  J.,  150- 
lb.  sacks,  $2.80  to  $2.85;  Me.,  100  lbs.,  $1.75. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  40  to  60  bclis.,  40  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  35  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  Summer,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Mar¬ 
row,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Turban,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cartons,  2  to  5c  lb.;  %  boxes,  outdoor, 
35  to  50c;  few,  60c. 

Hay. — Timothy.  —  Supplies  moderate,  market 
firm  on  good  stock,  mostly  new  crop.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $26.50;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.50;  clover 
mixed,  red,  none  offered. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras,  40c; 
firsts,  37  to  39%c;  seconds,  34*4  to  36c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries. 
Brown  extras,  49c;  white  extras,  44  to  47c; 
fresh  eastern,  41  to  44c  dozen. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  24  to  27%c:  N.  Y.  fresh,  21  to  22c; 
western  fresh,  19)4  to  20  %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9:  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7;  red  kidney.  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima,  $13 
to  $13.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  buying  inactive. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31  to  3114c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  14  blood,  combing,  30c; 

clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  30c; 

clothing.  26  to  27c;  14  blood,  combing,  30  to 
31c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  75  to 
77c;  clothing,  65  to  67c;  14  blood,  combing.  65 
to  70e;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing, 
55  to  58e;  clothing.  49  to  52c;  14  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  51  to  54c;  clothing.  45  to  4Se;  Terr  fine, 
combing,  75  to  77c:  clothing,  65  to  70c;  14 

blood,  combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing.  63  to  65c; 

%  blood,  combing,  61  to  63c;  clothing.  58  to 
60c;  14  blood,  combing,  57  to  59c;  clothing, 
50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  firm  with 
a  week  ago,  some  sales  25c  higher,  demand 
fairly  active.  Bulk  of  sales.  $9.50  to  $10,50. 

Cattle.— Supply  killing  classes  moderate;  mar¬ 


ket  on  butcher  cows  firm;  some  sales  25c  high¬ 
er.  few  good  cows,  $7;  bulls  steady;  vealers 
fully  $1.50  higher:  few  prime  $13  to  $13.50; 
demand  fairly  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $12.50; 
cull  and  common,  $6.50  to  $9. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light;  market 
50c  higher:  demand  good:  no  sheep. 

Lambs.— Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50:  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal,  market 
firm;  some  sales  $5  to  $10  higher,  demand  fair¬ 
ly  active.  Choice,  head,  $190  to  $210;  good, 
$155  to  $190;  medium,  $100  to  $120;  common, 
$60  to  $90. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1.100,  good . $8.50@$9.25 


Medium  .  7.50@  8.50 

Common  .  5.50@  7.50 

Steers.  1,100  to  1.300,  good  .  8.25@  9.25 

Medium  .  7.00@  8.25 

Heifers.  500  to  850.  -good  .  7.00®  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  5.75®  6.75 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00®  5.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.50®  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  6.50®  7.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  4.50®  6.50 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  . 11.00@14.00 

Medium  .  8.50@11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00®  8.50 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  choice  7.50@10.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50®  7.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch.  .$11.00®  11.85 


Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch.  .11.60@12.00 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch.ll.35@12.00 
I-Ivy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch. .10.85(5)11.50 
Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  to  gd.  7.75®  8.50 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch . .  .  10.60@11.25 
SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $S.75@10.75 

Medium  .  7.25®  8.75 

All  wts,  common  .  5.25@  7.25 

Ylg.  wetli.,  90  to  110,  med.  to  eh..3.50@  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  110.  med.  to  ch .  2.50®  3.75 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.25®  3.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00®  2.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y ..  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Duchess,  90c  to  $1;  2)4 -in.,  75  to  90c;  N.~  J., 
U.  S.  No.  1.  214-in.  Starrs.  $1.10  to  $1.15;  214- 
in.,  90c  to  $1;  214-in.  Maiden  Blush,  $1.25;  214- 
in.,  $1;  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  214-in.  Wealthies,  $1 
to  $1.25;  2-in..  65  to  75c;  beans,  N.  J.,  bu. 
liprs.,  green.  $3.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y.  Copenhagen, 
bulk,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  90-lb.  sacks,  $1  to 
$1.25;  celery,  N.  Y..  2-3  erts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  Im.  bskt.,  No.  1,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  dills,  $1.50;  lettuce,  N.  Y.,  Big  Boston, 
crt.,  75c  to  $1;  onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  Y.,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  Yellows,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  peaches,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  Ga.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  2-in. 
minimum,  $2;  0-bskt.  erts.,  Elbertas,  large,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  Del.,  6-bskt.  erts.,  Elbertas,  large, 
$3;  medium,  $2.50:  S.  C.,  6-bskt.  erts.,  El¬ 
bertas,  large,  $3.75;  pears,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
Clapp  Favorite,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  peppers, 
N.  .1.,  bu.  hprs.,  50  to  75c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  N.  J.  Cobblers,  150-lb.  sacks,  $2.85  to  $3; 
No.  2,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  L.  I.  Cobblers,  150-lb. 
sacks,  $3  to  $3.15;  Va.,  bbls.,  Cobblers,  $3.15 
to  $3.25;  sweet  potatoes.  No.  1  Va.,  bbls.,  yel¬ 
lows,  $6.75  to  $7:  bu.  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  Md.,  6-bskt.  erts.,  best.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
ripes,  low  as  50c;  lugs,  ripe,  50  to  75c;  N.  Y., 
12-qt.  bskt.,  best,  75c  to  $1;  poorer  low  as  50c; 
watermelons.  Ga.  and  Carolinas,  Dixie  Belles, 
30-lb.  average,  35c;  Tom  Watson,  30-lb.  aver¬ 
age,  40c  each. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  24% 
to  25c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  2614  to  27 %c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  29%  to  30%c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  19  to  21c:  me¬ 
dium,  14  to  10c;  Leghorns,  10  to  12c;  colored 
springers,  24  to  27c;  Leghorns,  20  to  22c:  old 
roosters,  12c;  ducks,  15  to  18c;  old  geese,  8 
to  10c;  Spring  geese,  15c;  turkeys,  20  to  25c 
lb.;  common  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed,  37e;  hog  dressed,  32c  lb. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  40c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs.  34  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole-milk  cheese,  lb..  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A.  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  8c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cur¬ 
rants,  qt.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
new  carrots,  bell.,  5c;  celery,  3  bclis.,  25c; 
pickling  cucumbers,  100,  70c;  cucumbers,  10  for 
25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  6c;  green 
corn,  doz.,  25  and  30c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c; 
horseradish  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home-grown  lettuce,  3 
behs.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs.,  25c;  onions, 
green,  3  behs.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  pk.,  35c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.25; 
parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  25c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  10c;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  30c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20c; 
blackberries,  qt.,  20c;  radishes,  3  bclis.,  10c; 
tomatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c;  salsify,  bcli.,  10c;  string 
beans,  qt.,  5c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach, 
pk.,  20c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  green 
peas.  4  pts.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  32c; 
light,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb..  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  beef,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
35c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb..  27  to  30c;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork, 
lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin  steak, 

lb..  40e;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey.  5  lbs.,  75c:  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c:  baby  chicks,  each,  10c;  popcorn, 

lb..  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb..  25c:  maple  syrup, 

gal..  $2:  onion  sets,  qt..  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  hiekorynufs,  lb.,  15c. 


Phil  a.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  peach  market  has  been  very  irregular 
during  the  past  few  days,  due  largely  to  the 
wide  variation  in  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings.  There  were  still  a 
few  Georgia  Elbertas  on  the  market,  coming 


mostly  from  storage,  and  selling  at  $2  to  $2.25 
per  six-basket  carrier.  Best  Elbertas  from 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  of  good  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  sold  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  carrier  with 
some  real  extra  fancy  higher.  Belles  of  Georgia 
from  various  nearby  sections  were  mostly  $1 
to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket.  Pears  were  in 
liberal  supply  from  nearby  areas,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  mostly  dull  and  draggy.  New  York 
States  Clapps  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel. 
The  cantaloupe  market  was  weaker  and  other 
varieties  of  melons  were  about  steady.  Water¬ 
melons  were  in  fair  supply  from  North  Carolina 
and  a  few  arrived  from  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  Carlot  sales  were  mostly  $125  to  $150 
per  car.  while  street  sales  of  nearby  offerings 
brought  15  to  30c  each.  Apples  were  rather  slow 
and  the  market  was  no  more  than  steady  for 
all  varieties.  Wealthies  in  bushels  sold  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  for  best  with  poorer  stock  down  to  75c 
to  $1.  Some  Maiden  Blush  were  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  brought  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  The 
string  bean  market  continued  in  a  firm  posi¬ 
tion  but  prices  receded  slightly  from  their  high 
levels  of  last  week,  except  for  real  fanev  offer¬ 
ings.  Best  green  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  %-bu. 
basket,  while  wax  continued  firm  at  $1.50  to 
$2.25.  Bushel  offerings  from  nearby  sold  at 
$2.50  to  $3.  Limas  were  in  much  heavier  sup¬ 
ply  and  sold  at  much  lower  prices.  Best  stock 
brought  $2  to  $2.50  a  %-bu.  basket.  Beets  and 
carrots  were  dull  and  about  steady.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  cabbage  was  lower  as  supplies  from 
New  York  arrived  in  larger  amounts.  Sacks  of 
domestic  from  that  State  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.40. 
These  sacks  hold  approximately  90  lbs.  Celery 
and  cucumbers  were  steady,  with  movement 
slow.  The  corn  season  is  nearly  over  in  New 
Jersey,  and  supplies  are  not  arriving  from  the 
late  crop  of  Pennsylvania.  Best  offerings 
brought  $1.50  to  $3  per  100  ears.  The  lettuce 
market  was  weaker  and  California  Iceberg 
sold  at  $3.25  to  $4  a  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen 
heads.  New  York  State  Big  Boston  brought 
50  to  75c  with  a  few  fancy  at  $1  per  crate  of 
two  dozen  heads.  The  onion  market  was  steady 
with  arrivals  from  New  York  State  heavier. 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio  also  supplied  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  plenty  of  onions.  Most  sales  of  100-lb. 
sacks  were  made  at  $1.65  to  $1.90.  The  tomato 
market  was  heavily  supplied  with  nearby  offer¬ 
ings,  and  stock  sold  slowlyat  40  to  75c  per  20- 
qt.  crate. 

The  demand  for  sweet  potatoes  is  as  yet 
somewhat  limited,  and  the  market  was  dull  and 
draggy  this  past  week.  Virginia  barrels  sold 
at  $6,  with  No.  2s  at  $2  to  $2.50.  Trading 
was  very  limited  at  these  prices.  The  white 
potato  market  was  steady  this  past  few  days. 
Demand  was  moderate,  receipts  were  rather 
light,  all  hough  shipments  were  heavier  from 
some  sections.  New  Jersey  Cobblers  in  150-lb. 
sacks  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.65  for  U.  S.  No.  Is. 
Reports  from  that  State  indicate  that  the 
movement  was  about  70  per  cent  completed  up 
the  third  week  of  August. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Cooler  weather  and  lighter  receipts  helped 
the  egg  market  considerably  this  past  week, 
and  under  a  rather  active  demand  the  price 
for  the  best  stock  advanced  about  2c  per  doz¬ 
en.  Carefully  selected  and  candled  stock  sold 
at  38  to  40c  for  the  top  of  the  market.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  were  also  stronger  selling  at  33c. 
Fresh  firsts  were  firm  at  27  to  28c.  Fresh  sec¬ 
onds  were  rather  dull,  along  with  other  poorer 
grades  at  17  to  20c.  Some  refrigerator  stock 
was  offered  for  sale  and  brought  30c  for  extras, 
and  23c  for  firsts.  The  receipts  for  the  week 
totaled  only  17,862  cases  compared  with  22,433 
cases  the  week  previous,  and  34,678  cases  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  The  cold  stor¬ 
age  movement  was  fairly  heavy  out-of -storage 
and  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  last  week 
totaled  approximately  300,000  cases,  compared 
with  268.000  cases  last  season  at  this  time. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  lighter  this  past 
week,  and  demand  was  good  as  the  weather 
was  cooler,  and  the  trading  active  on  account 
of  the  approaching  Hebrew  liolidavs.  Heavy 
fowls  sold  well,  bringing  up  to  23  to  25e,  anil 
ordinary  at  20  to  22c.  Leghorns  were  rather 
slow  for  both  the  fancy  and  ordinary  offerings, 
and  17  to  18c  per  lb.  were  top  quotations. 
Trading  in  broilers  was  quiet,  and  the  market 
was  no  more  than  steady.  Fancy  Rocks  brought 
30  to  31c,  while  other  mixed  birds  sold  at  25 
to  26c.  Leghorns  were  slow  at  20  to  23c.  Most 
sales  of  heavy  old  roosters  sold  at  17  to  18c. 

Trading  in  fresh-killed  poultry  was  rather 
quiet  this  week,  and  the  market  was  dull  ex¬ 
cept  for  strictly  fancy  offerings.  Receipts  were 
light  but  sufficient  for  the  slow  demand.  Total 
receipts  for  the  past  week  equaled  434.148  lbs. 
compared  with  44,486  lbs.  the  week  previous  and 
503.913  lbs.  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
1929.  Best  fowls  sold  at  30  to  31c  while  Leg¬ 
horns  were  mostly  26  to  28c.  Chickens  sold 
fairly  well  at  36  to  38c.  Long  Island  ducks 
were  in  fairly  good  demand  and  sold  at  17  to 
18c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Demand  and  trading  were  quite  active  in  the 
hay  market  during  the  past  week  and  readilv 
absorbed  the  light  receipts  and  stocks  on  hand 
in  the  market.  Fine  hay  continued  scarce  in 
the  market  and  sold  well  at  $25  per  ton.  Other 
grades  were  down  to  $22  a  ton.  Straw  sold  at 
steady  figures  but  trading  was  no  more  than 
moderate.  Best  Rye  sold  at  $13  to  $14  a  ton, 
while  wheat  was  mostly  $11  to  $12  a  ton 

J.  M.  F. 


This  Plan  Gets  Results 

Picnic  and  camping  parties  often  cause 
a  farmer  trouble  by  starting  fires,  leaving 
refuse  scattered  about,  and  sometimes  by 
stealing  fruit.  Ordinary  signs  and  warn¬ 
ings  fail  to  stop  this  practice,  but  J.  E. 
Leget,  a  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
farmer  is  using  a  method  that  gets  re¬ 
sults. 

He  owns  a  grove  along  an  improved 
highway  which  proves  attractive  to  mo¬ 
torists,  and  when  a  party  drives  in  for  a 
picnic  or  frolic,  some  member  of  the 
farmer’s  family  secures  the  license  num¬ 
ber  of  the  car.  If  nothing  is  molested, 
well  and  good.  But  if  any  damage  is 
done,  he  traces  the  license  number  and 
through  the  registration  bureau  and  se¬ 
cures  the  offender’s  name  and  address. 
He  then  sends  the  man  a  personal  letter, 
plainly  stating  that  his  presence  is  not 
desired  again  on  that  particular  farm. 
On  some  occasions,  Mr.  Leget  has 
gathered  up  trash  left  by  motorists,  and 
sent  it  back  to  them  by  parcel  post,  along 
with  a  warning  to  keep  out. 

A  few  hints  of  this  kind  are  worth  a 
ton  of  verbal  arguments,  and  after  one 
year’s  experience  with  the  method,  dam¬ 
age  on  the  Leget  farm  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  f,  jj,  c. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


Cows  as  Foster-Mothers. — It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  dairy  cow,  trained  to  stand 
for  the  barn  machinery  and  practices  of 
today,  to  nurse  several  calves,  none  of 
them  being  her  own,  if  her  owner  demands 
that  service  from  her  in  raising  them.  A 
breeder  of  my  acquaintance  is  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  number  of  big  cows  of 
one  of  the  dairy  breeds  for  the  special 
purpose  of  having  them  nurse  and  raise 
two  or  three  calves  each  of  another  dairy 
breed.  The  dams  of  the  calves  are  too 
valuable  for  breeding  purposes  to  veal  or 
to  raise  without  the  direct  assistance  of 
cows.  Under  modern  conditions,  cows 
are  more  thoroughly  domesticated  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  They  are 
therefore  adapted  to  many  new  domestic 
uses.  The  wild  spirit  of  wild  and  dan¬ 
gerous  places  is  largely  under  control 
within  them  by  the  devices  of  man.  A 
good  many  years  ago  in  May,  we  bought  a 
jersey  heifer  10  days  old,  and  hauled  her 
home  (14  miles)  in  a  sideboard  wagon 
box  that  was  snugly  bedded  with  straw. 
We  had  planned  to  delegate  her  upbring¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  most  placid  and  depen¬ 
dable  Shorthorn  cows  in  our  herd.  Her 
own  calf  had  been  killed  at  a  week  old 
by  a  playful  mule.  We  were  sure  that 
she  would  adopt  or  tolerate  the  Jersey 
calf,  but  she  emphatically  wouldn’t  do 
either.  She  tried  to  kill  it.  When  we 
tied  her  in  the  barn,  and  quietly  worked 
the  calf  up  to  her  udder,  she  kicked 
viciously — she  had  never  kicked  before — 
so  we  abandoned  our  plan,  and  raised  the 
calf  by  hand. 

Handraising  a  Calf. — The  raising,  of 
our  Jersey  calf  was  by  no  means  a  sim¬ 
ple  chore,  to  be  done  quickly  and  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  maybe  forgotten  once  in  a 
while  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  She 
was  a  bawling,  orphaned  purebred  that 
cost  us  $25.  Consequently,  she  demanded 
and  received  more  and  closer  attention 
than  any  other  young  animal  that  had 
ever  been  raised  on  the  farm.  To  raise 
a  runt  pig  or  an  orphan  lamb  by  hand  is 
an  easy  task  that  doesn’t  last  long,  but 
calf-raising  by  hand,  under  average  farm 
conditions  40  years  ago,  was  about  as 
troublesome  and  unpopular  a  job  as  could 
be  assigned  to  anybody  who  knew  much 
about  it.  For  this  reason  it  was  usually 
done  by  someone  who  knew  nothing  about 
it.  At  the  outset,  the  Jersey  calf  was 
kept  in  the  yard,  where  she  was  fed  milk 
three  times  a  day  from  a  nippled  bottle 
bolding  a  quart.  She  usually  wanted 
more  milk  at  each  feeding,  and  usually 
got  it.  This  meant  extra  work  for  a  boy 
who  had  other  chores  to  do.  Shorthorn 
milk  apparently  didn’t  agree  with  the 
jersey  at  first,  and  mixing  it  with  warm 
water  and  adding  some  cream  to  it,  didn’t 
seem  to  correct  whatever  was  the  matter 
with  the  milk  or  the  calf.  An  oatmeal 
“tonic”  was  administered  several  times; 
after  which  the  calf  refused  to  take  any¬ 
thing  for  a  day.  It  was  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  she  would  be  hungry,  dying  or 
dead  the  next  day.  She  was  alive  the 
next  morning,  however,  and  seemed  to 
relish  straight  fresh  Shorthorn  milk ;  and 
after  that  she  began  to  thrive  on  it.  We 
then  began  to  feed  it  to  her  in  a  tin 
bucket. 

A  Stunted  Cow. — At  no  time  did  our 
Jersey  heifer  show  that  robust,  milk-fat 
condition  which  animal  breeders  rejoice 
to  see  in  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  foals,  pups 
and  kittens.  She  was  never  properly  or 
completely  nourished  as  a  calf.  She.  evi¬ 
dently  needed  something  that  she  didn’t 
get  until,  as  a  cow  in  milk,  she  was  eat¬ 
ing  clover  hay  and  grain.  Although  she 
had  access  in  her  calfhood  to  salt,  she  had 
a  mania  for  chewing  harness  and  saddle 
leather  and,  like  many  an  animal  that 
becomes  a  pet,  she  was  a  nuisance  most 
of  the  time  for  six  long  months.  In  spite 
of  her  faulty  upbringing,  she  turned  out 
to  be  a  useful  but  stunted  cow,  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  her  inherent  vitality  pulled 
her  through  the  ordeals  of  an  artifieialized 
calfhood,  under  wholly  inexperienced 
hands.  These  details  of  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience  suggest  that  in  the  good  old  days 
some  of  us  needed  much  more  information 
than  we  could  get  from  others  or  from 
books.  We  were  groping  for  more  light, 
and  paying  for  expensive  experience.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  always  be  seeking  more  light  on 
how  to  do  useful  things  that  constitute 
the  practical  business  of  living;  and 
those  who  know  how  to  do  these  things, 
on  land  or  elsewhere,  and  delight  in  doing 
them  well,  and  in  trying  to  do  them  bet¬ 
ter,  are  habitually  cheerful,  hopeful  and 
immensely  wealthy. 

Better  Methods.  —  Ordinarily  it  is 
more  expensive  to  follow  new  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  than  old  ones,  but  they 
are  likely  to  be  worth  more  in  net  re¬ 
sults.  There  is  a  much  better  and  more 
definite  way  to  hand-raise  calves  than 
was  known  a  generation  ago.  There  is 
no  best  way  for  everybody,  because  the 
best  for  one  man,  under  his  conditions, 
probably  would  not  be  the  best  for  some¬ 
one  else  under  different  conditions.  The 
principles,  however,  by  which  to  proceed 
are  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  the  light  of 
what  is  now  known  about  hand-raising 
calves,  I  can  see  some  of  the  mistfikes 
that  I  made  in  raising  the  Jersey  heifer. 
Boys’  and  girls’  4-H  calf  club  work  in 
many  States  has  developed  systems  under 
which  beef  and  dairy  calves  are  raised 
with  uniform  success.  They  do  not  al¬ 
ways  profit  the  owners,  but  in  principle 
they  are  sound.  Under  one  of  these  new 
systems  Guernsey  calves  have  done  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  Here  it  is :  At  about  the 


seventh  milking,  separate  the  calf  from 
its  dam,  and  keep  it  in  a  box  stall  or 
other  clean  place,  free  from  drafts.  Al¬ 
low  it  to  become  actively  hungry  before 
feeding  it.  This  will  be  in  12  to  18 
hours  after  separation  from  its  dam. 
Weigh  the  calf.  Feed  a  pound  of  clean, 
warm  milk  for  each  10  lbs.  of  calf.  The 
temperature  of  the  milk  should  be  about 
95  degrees  Fahr. ;  use  a  thermometer. 
Keep  the  calf’s  pail  clean  by  sterilization 
in  boiling  hot  water  or  a  hot  oven.  As 
soon  as  the  calf  will  eat  grain  and  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay,  skim-milk  may  gradu¬ 
ally  (in  a  seven  to  10-day  period)  replace 
the  whole  milk.  The  grain  ration  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  whole  corn 
and  wdiole  oats,  and  oilmeal.  Feed  a 
pound  of  skim-milk  for  every  10  lbs.  of 
calf,  the  same  as  when  whole  milk  was 
used.  Keep  a  fresh  supply  of  hay  in  the 
rack,  and  a  clean,  fresh  mixture  of  the 
grain  in  a  trough  before  the  calf  at  all 
times.  When  the  calf  weighs  150  lbs.,  it 
should  have  15  lbs.  of  skim-milk  a  day. 
Fresh,  clean  water  and  a  salt  box  should 
always  be  accessible  to  it.  Even  through 
the  pasture  season,  the  calf  will  do  best 
if  it  remains  in  its  stall.  All  this  takes 
for  granted  that  the  calf's  dam  was  Avell- 
fed  and  had  a  rest  period  of  six  to  eight 
weeks  before  the  calf  was  born.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  birth,  the  calf’s  naval  is 
treated  with  iodine,  and  the  cord  then 
rubbed  with  powdered  alum,  to  prevent 
infection  at  this  vital  point.  All  these 
details  make  a  rather  complicated  job, 
but  a  purebred  calf  worth  saving  will 
usually  pay  well  for  doing  it  carefully. 

Hereford  Hardiness.  —  Western 
ranchmen  and  farmers  who  raise  Here- 
fords  have  reported  dozens  of  instances, 
to  prove  the  hardiness,  stamina  and  will- 
to-live  of  their  cattle  under  the  severe 
tests  of  blizzards,  storms,  floods,  droughts, 


accidents  and  attacks  by  insects  and 
predatory  animals.  Why  should  Here¬ 
fords  have  acquired  or  developed  these 
characteristics?  At  some  remote  time  in 
the  history  of  the  bovine  race,  they  must 
have  been  necessary  to  the  race.  They 
may  have  been  necessary  to  the  survival 
of  Herefords  even  in  the  Herefordshire 
long  ago.  For  many  years,  however,  that 
county  in  England  has  been  a  hospitable 
place  for  these  cattle,  for  there,  and  in 
some  areas  of  England  where  they  have 
been  raised  for  about  100  years,  the  cli¬ 
matic  and  feed  conditions  are  uniformly 
favorable  to  a  grazing  breed.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
Herefords  should  be  extremely  hardy  in 
order  to  live  and  multiply.  But  they 
have  always  been  an  outdoor  breed  in 
all  of  the  grassland  regions  of  the  globe 
to  which  they  have  spread  from  England, 
being  compelled  to  shift  for  themselves 
year  after  year,  with  little  or  no  aid  from 
man.  The  vital  power  in  these  cattle 
from  their  earliest  appearance  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  offshoot  of  the  bovine  race  has 
enabled  them  to  live  and  increase  under 
hard  conditions.  That  same  power,  in 
varying  degrees,  is  inherent  in  every 
breed  of  cattle,  for  the  pedigrees  of  all 
run  back  through  the  ages  to  a  common 
origin.  Herefords,  however,  have  been 
subjected  almost  everywhere  and  per¬ 
sistently  to  harder  conditions  than  any 
other  breed  of  cattle  has  had  to  meet  on 
a  large  scale  for  so  long  a  time.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Herefords  have  been  benefited, 
in  modern  times,  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
law  of  natural  selection  or  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  They  have  established  a 
reputation  for  hardiness,  and  for  a  high 
average  of  ability  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  young.  I  have  seen  many 
evidences  of  this  ability  in  my  own  herd. 
The  strength,  grit,  gumption  and  fleet- 
footedness  of  calves  48  hours  old  with 
their  dams  in  the  lonely  bottom  pastures 
flooded  in  places  with  icy  water,  have 
astonished  me  more  than  once.  The  other 


breeds,  however,  are  sufficiently  hardy 
under  most  conditions  in  the  leading  live¬ 
stock  sections  of  the  country.  All  farm 
animals  appear  to  take  care  of  themselves 
better  under  hard  conditions  than  under 
excessive  pampering  in  barns.  The  wise 
cattleman  sees  to  it  that  the  conditions 
are  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft. 

Expecting  Too  Much. — Many  of  us 
rely  too  much  on  the  hardiness  and  self- 
reliance  of  our  livestock  to  get  the  best 
results  from  our  herds  and  flocks.  We 
expect  too  much  from  them  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  often  far  from  fair  or 
favorable.  Hardiness  is  a  valuable  char¬ 
acteristic  of  any  breed  or  animal  that 
possesses  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
breed  that  is  known  or  supposed  to  be 
able  to  stand  hard  treatment  by  man, 
weather  and  insects,  is  likely  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  or  mistreated.  Thirty  years  ago 
a  corn-belt  breeder  used  to  say  in  his  ad¬ 
vertising  that  his  breed  of  cattle  would 
“do  well  on  anything  and  not  much  of 
it.”  He  changed  his  salesmanship  tactics, 
however,  because  some  of  his  customers 
took  him  seriously,  and  were  disappoint¬ 
ed.  No  degree  of  hardiness  will  enable 
any  animal  to  thrive  and  grow  out  well 
where  feed  is  both  scant  and  poor.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  animals  will  migrate 
when  their  food  supply  is  inadequate  to 
their  needs.  Goats  are  noted  for  their 
ability  to  live  and  reproduce  under  hard 
conditions,  but  they  never  amount  to  much 
more  than  sorry  nuisances  under  such 
conditions ;  whereas,  if  they  belong  to 
one  of  the  milk  breeds,  and  are  fed  well 
from  kidhood  to  maturity,  they  will  pay 
well,  in  milk  and  meat,  for  good  care 
and  complete  feeding.  There  are  excep¬ 
tionally  hardy,  vigorous  individuals  and 
some  weaklings  in  all  breeds.  None  of 
the  breeds  that  can  fairly  be  compared 
with  one  another  is  much  if  any  better 
than  another  in  hardiness.  All  breeds 
possess  an  extraordinary  power  of  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  conditions.  d.  C.  \v. 


LAYING  MASH 
Rich  in  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Hens  clean  it  up 
because  of  its  appetizing 
flavor.  Has  produced  un¬ 
usual  records. 


replaces  burned-out  pastures  with 

SACK-OF-SILAGE 

There  never  was  a  year,  and  we  hope  there  won’t  be  soon 
again,  when  it  was  so  hard  to  keep  stock  in  shape.  Sack-of- 
Silage  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  many  farmers  and  dairymen. 

It  is  succulent,  palatable,  economical.  Keeps  cows  happy  and  the 
milk  pail  full.  Sack-of-Silage  is  a  wonderful  conditioner  with  its 
combined  laxative  and  toning  up  qualities.  It  gives  that  extra 
milk  in  the  pail. 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge ,  an 
interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


QActman, 


RED  ROSE  24 
A  high  grade,  complete , 
balanced  ration,  containing 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti¬ 
ble,  adapted  for  feeding  with 
low  grade  roughage. 


QtAcZmatc 

GOLDEN  ROD  25 
A  high  grade,  high  protein, 
dairy  ration,  without  mo¬ 
lasses.  Palatable  and  / 
highly  digestible.  / 
Especially  well 


adapted  for 
use  with  low 
grade 
rough- 
age. 

X#’ 

/  on  housing,  care  and 

/  feeding  of  the  dairy 

herd.  Facts  regarding  priii 
winners  of  various  breeds. 
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Get  More  Eggs 
This  Winter 

When  Prices 


y  I  M  L  I  T  E 

(The  Flexible  Poultry  Glass  for  Health) 


Keeps  Laying  Hens  in  Summer-time  Shape 


When  egg  prices  reach  the  peak, 
most  farms  find  egg  production  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  That’s  poor  busi¬ 
ness — when  there  is  a  way  to  get 
more  eggs. 

With  approaching  cold,  damp 
weather  the  laying  hens  get  list¬ 
less,  inactive,  won’t  produce.  Why? 
One  reason  is  that  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  health-bringing  part  of 
the  sunlight — the  ultra-violet  ray. 
As  Professor  Halpin,  of  Wisconsin 
University  says,  hens  throughout 
summer-time  are  laying-in  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  energy  from  the  sun — like 
automobile  batteries  being  charged. 
When  this  "charging”  ceases,  they 
run  down.  They  need  re-charging 
again,  to  carry  on. 

Vimlite,  the  superior  flexible 
poultry -glass  that  admits  20% 
more  of  the  sun’s  ultra -violet -ray 
is  the  tested  way.  Many  farmers 
have  discovered  the  power  of  this 
light,  wire-backed  material  for 
increasing  egg  production.  And 
they  are  getting  more  eggs  to 
market  when  prices  are  best. 

T ack  up  a  few  feet  of  this  product 
over  the  hen-house  windows.  Now 
is  the  time!  Give  your  laying  hens 
summer  energy.  The  results  are 
assured.  For  Vimlite’s  violet-ray 
health  not  only  stimulates  active 
laying  but  gives  more  uniform, 
harder-shelled  eggs.  It  protects 


the  flock  from  many  cold -weather 
diseases,  such  as  roup,  rickets, 
colds,  coccidiosis. 

Later  on,  when  young  chicks  are 
hatched  out,  this  marvelous  ray 
provides  them  protection,  building 
them  up  to  marketable  weight. 

Vimlite  also  permits  more  light  to 
enter — being  28%  more  trans¬ 
parent.  Thus  hen-houses  are  kept 
warmer.  Its  glass-like  substance  is 
30%  thicker;  its  wire-cloth  backing 


Showing  that  in  October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  when  egg  prices  are  highest,  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  is  lowest.  Any  increase  in  egg  production 
at  this  time  means  money  in  the  bank.  Vimlite 
will  help  you  to  this  increase. 


stronger — thus  Vimlite  lasts  long¬ 
er.  It  is  approved  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  And, 
it ‘costs  no  more — only  about  40 
cents  a  running  foot. 

Remember  —  Ordinary  glass  win¬ 
dows  or  cloth  curtains  will  not 
admit  the  violet-ray.  Vimlite  will. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  your 
sample  and  explanatory  folder. 

NEW  YORK 

WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  sample  of  Vimlite,  also  illustrated  Folder — and  name  of  the 
nearest  Vimlite  dealer. 


Name. 

Street 

City__ 


.State. 


The  Hen  on  Trial 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
If  a  thief  robbed  a  henroost,  entered 
a  home,  or  took  property  without  giv¬ 
ing  adequate  value  in  return,  he  would, 
if  detected,  be  tried,  and,  if  evidence  of 
his  guilt  could  be  proven,  he  would  be 
punished. 

On  nearly  every  farm  where  poultry 
is  kept,  there  are  theives  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  reducing  the  profit  from  the  flock, 
who  in  many  cases  go  undetected  year 
after  year.  These  thieves,  known  during 
war  time  as  “slacker  hens,”  are  the  bird* 
that  eat  good  grain,  representing  money, 
and  fail  to  produce  enough  eggs  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  feed.  They  are  taking 
valuable  property,  which  represents 
money,  and  do  not  give  value  in  return, 
therefore  they  are  thieves  and  should  be 
tried. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  and  it  needs 
only  a  little  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  to  prove  the  case  against  the 
unproductive  hen.  All  hens  that  lay 
well  have  certain  characteristics  and  no 
hen  that  does  not  lay  well  can  possibly 
have  these  qualities. 

Several  methods  are  in  vogue  for  de¬ 
termining  these  qualities  and  thus  de¬ 
tecting  the  unprofitable  birds  in  the  flock. 
Nearly  all  of  these  methods  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  and  have  been  practical 
for  years,  yet  on  the  general  farm  culling 
for  egg  production  is  not  practiced  and 
heavy  losses  that  might  otherwise  be 
checked  are  suffered  in  consequence. 

The  following  method  is  one  that  has 
been  practiced  by  the  writer  for  years 
and  can  be  easily  learned  by  even  the 
inexperienced  poultry  keeper.  No  claim 
is  made  for  any  one  best  method,  but 
the  method  given  has  produced  very  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

In  order  to  lay  well  a  bird  must  have 
a  sound  body.  As  a  first  consideration, 
a  bird  must  be  vigorous  and  healthy  if 
it  is  to  be  able  to  lay  well.  Vigor  and 
health  are  shown  by  a  bright,  clear  eye, 
a  well  set  body,  a  comparatively  active 
disposition  and  a  good  circulation.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  bird  must  be  free  from  physi¬ 
cal  defects  such  as  crooked  beak,  exces¬ 
sively  long  toenails,  eyelids  that  over- 
hang,  scaly  leg  or  anything  else  that 
would  keep  the  bird  from  seeing  or  get¬ 
ting  an  abundance  of  food. 

Color  of  Pigmentation  changes.  (These 
should  be  observed  by  daylight). 

A  laying  fowl  uses  up  the  surplus  fat 
in  the  body,  especially  it  removes  the  fat 
from  the  skin.  In  yellow  skinned  breeds, 
this  loss  of  fat  can  readily  be  seen  by 
the  loss  of  the  yellow  color.  The  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  body  tend  to  become  quite 
white,  according  to  the  amount  of  fat 
stored  in  the  body  and  the  amount  of 
circulation  of  blood  through  that  part. 
The  changes  occur  in  the  following  order  : 

The  vent  changes  very  quickly  with 
egg  production,  so  that  a  white  or  pink 
vent  on  a  yellow  skinned  bird  generally 
means  that  the  bird  is  laying,  while  a 
yellow  vent  means  a  bird  is  not  laying. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  all  yellow 
color  changes  are  dependent  on  the  feed, 
the  coarseness  of  skin  and  size  of  bird. 
A  heavy  bird,  fed  on  an  abundance  of 
green  feed  or  other  material  that  will 
color  the  fat  deep  yellow,  will  not  bleach 
out  nearly  as  quickly  as  a  smaller  or 
paler  colored  bird. 

The  eyerings,  that  is,  the  inner  edges 
of  the  eyelids,  bleach  out  a  trifle  slower 
than  the  vent.  The  earlobes  on  Leghorns 
and  Anconas  bleach  out  a  little  slower 
than  the  eyering,  so  that  a  bleached  ear¬ 
lobe  means  a  little  longer  or  greater 
production  than  a  bleached  vent  or  eye¬ 
lid. 

The  color  goes  out  of  the  beak  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  base  and  gradually  disap¬ 
pears  until  it  finally  leaves  the  front 
part  of  the  upper  beak.  The  lower  beak 
bleaches  faster  than  the  upper  but  may 
be  used  where  the  upper  is  obscured  by 
horn  or  black.  On  the  average  colored, 
yellow  skinned  bird,  a  bleached  beak 
means  heavy  production  for  at  least  the 
past  four  to  six  weeks. 

The  shanks  are  the  slowest  to  bleach 
out  and  hence  indicate  a  much  longer 
period  of  production  than  the  other  parts. 
The  yellow  goes  out  from  the  scales  on 
the  front  of  the  shanks  first.  The  scales 
on  the  heel  of  the  shank  are  the  last  to 
bleach  out  and  may  generally  be  used  as 
an  index  as  to  the  natural  depth  of  yellow 
color  of  the  bird.  A  bleached  out  shank 
usually  indicates  fairly  heavy  production 
for  at  least  15  to  20  wreeks. 

A  laying  hen  has  a  large,  moist  vent 
showing  a  dilated  condition  and  loose¬ 
ness  as  compared  with  the  hard,  puckered 
vent  of  a  non-laying  hen. 

The  whole  abdomen  is  dilated  as  well 
as  the  vent,  so  that  the  pelvic  arches  are 
widespread  and  the  keel  is  forced  down 
away  from  the  pelvic  arches  so  as  to  give 
large  capacity.  The  more  eg0s  a  bird  is 
going  to  lay  the  following  week,  the 
greater  will  be  the  size  of  the  abdomen. 
The  actual  size  of  the  abdomen  is,  of 
course,  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  eggs 
laid  and  by  the  size  of  the  bird. 

Heavy  production  is  shown  by  the 
quality  of  the  skin  and  the  thickness 
and  stiffness  of  the  pelvic  arches,  bat 
goes  out  from  the  skin  and  body  with 
production  so  that  the  heavy  producers 
have  a  soft  velvety  skin,  that  is  not  un¬ 
derlaid  by  layers  of  hard  fat.  The  abdo¬ 
men  in  particular  is  soft  and  pliable.  The 
sternal  processes  are  very  prominent  and 
are  generally  bent  outward.  The  thicker 
and  blunter  the  pelvic  arches  and  the 


greater  the  amount  of  hard  fat  in  the; 
abdomen,  the  less  the  production  or  the 
longer  the  time  since  production. 

One  of  the  finer  indications,  but  yet 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  picking  the 
high  layer,  is  the  fineness  of  the  head 
and  closeness  and  dryness  of  feathering. 
The  head  of  a  high  layer  is  fine.  The 
wattles  and  earlobes  fit  close  to  the  beak 
and  are  not  loose  and  flabby.  The  face 
is  clean-cut.  The  eye  is  full,  round  and 
prominent,  especially  when  seen  from  the 
front.  The  high  layer  is  trimmer,  that 
is,  the  feathers  lie  closer  to  the  body  and 
after  heavy  production,  the  oil  does  not 
keep  the  plumage  relatively  as  sleek  and 
glossy  but  the  plumage  becomes  worn  and 
threadbare. 

The  comb,  wattles  and  earlobes  en¬ 
large  or  contract,  depending  on  the  ovary. 
If  the  comb,  wattles  and  earlobes  are 
large,  full  and  smooth,  or  hard  and  waxy, 
the  bird  is  laying  heavily.  If  the  comb  is 
limp  the  bird  is  only  laying  slightly,  but 
it  is  not  laying  at  all  when  the  comb  is 
dried  down,  especially  at  molting  time. 
If  the  comb  is  warm  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  bird  is  coming  back  into  prod¬ 
uction. 

When  a  bird  stops  laying  in  the  Summer 
she  usually  starts  molting.  The  latter 
a  hen  lays  in  the  Summer  or  the  longer 
the  period  over  which  she  lays,  the 
greater  will  be  her  production,  so  that 
the  high  producer  is  the  late  layer  and 
hence  the  late  molter.  The  length  of  time 
that  a  hen  has  been  molting  or  has  stop¬ 
ped  laying  can  be  determind  by  the  molt¬ 
ing  of  the  primary  feathers.  It  takes 
about  six  weeks  to  completely  renew  the 
primary  feathers  next  to  the  axial  feath¬ 
ers  and  an  additional  two  weeks  for  each 
subsequent  primary  to  be  renewed. 

A  good  layer  is  more  active  and  nerv¬ 
ous  and  yet  more  easily  handled  than  a 
poor  layer.  A  high  layer  shows  more 
friendliness  and  yet  elusiveness  than  a 
poor  bird.  A  low  producer  is  shy  and 
stays  on  the  edge  of  the  flock  and  will 
squaw’k  when  caught. 

While  the  characters  discussed  have 
dealt  with  the  current  year’s  production, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  high 
producer  one  year  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  high  producer  in  all  other  years. 

Egg  prices  are  low  and  grain  prices  are 
relatively  high.  No  man  can  afford  to 
keep  birds  in  his  flock  that  do  not  prod¬ 
uce  enough  to  more  than  pay  their  feed 
costs. 

July,  August  and  September  are  the 
easiest  months  in  which  to  practice  the 
method  given.  A  little  study  and  practice 
with  this  method  will  do  much  to  increase 
the  profit  from  the  poultry  flock. 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

I  have  about  100  turkeys  ranging  from 
five  to  ten  weeks  old,  enclosed  in  a  lot 
about  2i/2  acres  of  clover  and  Timothy, 
mostly  clover.  The  oldest  of  my  flock 
are  suffering  from  the  yellow  diarrhoea 
and  I  have  lost  12  within  a  week ;  seven 
one  day.  When  I  notice  any  looking- 
droopy  I  put  them  in  a  small  pen  away 
from  the  rest.  I  use  40  drops  of  nux 
vomica  in  a  quart  of  drinking  water  and 
am  feeding  them  on  growing  mash. 

Maryland.  h.  v.  h. 

It  isn't  the  yellow  diarrhoea  that  the 
turkeys  are  suffering  from,  but  from  the 
condition  that  produces  the  yellow  diar¬ 
rhoea.  This,  with  slight  doubt,  is  the 
old  disease,  blackhead.  Nothing  that  can 
be  put  into  the  drinking  water  will  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  it.  It  may  be  avoided  by 
hatching  the  poults  in  clean  incubators 
and  raising  them  in  equally  clean  brood¬ 
ers  upon  raised  wire  floors  that  keep  them 
from  contact  with  their  droppings.  Your 
conditions  of  range  appear  to  be  excep¬ 
tionally  good  but  poults  acquire  the  dis¬ 
ease  before  they  become  old  enough  to 
range  and  die  after  they  are  partly 
grown.  While  turkeys  may  still  be  raised 
in  limited  numbers  under  old  conditions, 
the  only  fair  guarantee  of  success  is  the 
use  of  those  special  precautions  that  keep 
the  poults  from  possible  contamination 
from  the  very  time  of  hatching.  Contact 
with  other  fowls  or  with  ground  or  quar¬ 
ters  previously  used  by  other  fowls  at 
any  time  before  they  are  grown  and  have 
acquired  considerable  resistance  to  black¬ 
head  is  practically  sure  to  result  in  heavy 
losses.  The  diarrhoea,  not  always  pres¬ 
ent  to  a  very  noticeable  degree,  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  blackhead.  Progressive 
weakness,  emaciation  and  death  accom¬ 
pany  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Delayed  Feathering 

I  have  700  pullets,  15  weeks  old.  The 
tail  feathers  do  not  come  in.  What 
causes  the  trouble?  They  have  a  won¬ 
derful  run,  500  ft.,  with  big  shade  trees, 
and  I  am  feeding  them  a  prepared  feed. 
What  can  I  do  for  the  trouble? 

New  Jersey.  w.  A.  l. 

Chickens  may  be  slow  in  feathering, 
but  acquire  full  plumage  after  a  time.  If 
feathering  is  delayed  in  practically  all 
of  a  flock  I  should  suspect  a  ration  lack¬ 
ing  in  such  animal  protein  foods  as  meat 
scrap  or  milk.  Where  chicks  are  closely 
confined,  feather  pulling  will  account  for 
the  lack  of  tails  in  many  cases.  I  do 
not  know  the  composition  of  the  feed  you 
mention  but  it  should  have  sufficient  meat 
scrap  or  dried  milk  to  supply  the  need 
for  feather  growing  or  this  should  be 
added.  Liquid  milk  in  any  form  is  equal¬ 
ly  good  if  available.  U,  B.  d. 
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Green  Feed  for  Poultry 

My  coop  for  laying  hens  is  80x23  and 
on  the  west  end  I  have  partitioned  off 
about  10  ft.  for  a  feed  room.  The  bins 
are  built  against  the  west  wall,  which 
means  that  the  mash  and  scratch  grain 
get  quite  warm  when  the  sun  is  strong. 
I  keep  a  two  to  three  weeks’  supply  of 
feed  on  hand,  and  was  wondering  whether 
the  heat  from  the  sun  would  spoil  the 
mash.  Ought  I  to  have  the  bins  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  or  at  least  away 
from  the  outside  wall?  What  green  food 
for  hens  can  be  grown  on  sandy  soil,  such 
as  we  have  here  on  Long  Island?  If  the 
soil  must  be  treated  first  what  is  the  most 
inexpensive  way  to  go  about  it?  J.  a. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  keep  two 
or  three  weeks’  supply  of  poultry  feeds 
on  hand  in  any  suitable  quarters.  If 
your  bins  are  dry  and  not  subject  to  out¬ 
side  moisture  from  any  source,  I  do  no: 
think  that  you  will  have  any  trouble 
The  green  crops  used  on  Long  Island  by 
poultrymen  include  rye,  sown  in  the  Fall ; 
Alfalfa,  where  the  ground  has  been  suit¬ 
ably  prepared  by  liming,  inoculating  and 
fertilizing  for  that  crop,  the  rye  being 
most  dependable  and  easily  grown.  For 
Spring  and  Summer  use,  Canada  field 
peas  and  oats,  rye  and  wheat  sown  at 
intervals,  dwarf  rape  or  Swiss  chard  may 
be  used.  Poultrymen  having  a  small  plot 
upon  which  to  raise  green  food  for  hens 
may  utilize  dwarf  rape  and  Swiss  chard, 
these  being  sown  broadcast  and  the 
leaves  cut  and  fed  at  intervals  as  they 
are  reproduced  upon  the  plants.  Clover 
is  always  useful,  being  fed  as  young 
tender  stuff  or  as  cured  hay  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Alfalfa  has  advantages  where  it  can 
be  successfully  raised.  The  experience 
of  neighbors  in  the  locality  will  suggest 
the  most  profitable  crops,  though  a  trial 
of  special  ones  upon  a  small  scale  is  ad¬ 
visable.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Questions 

Would  you  give  formulas  for  feeding 
ducklings  and  goslings?  Also  one  to  use 
as  a  chick  starter  and  grower  from  one- 
day  old  to  maturity.  What  per  cent 
charcoal  and  oyster  shells  should  I  put 
in  a  chick  mash?  I  am  feeding  western 
oats  and  laying  mash  to  old  hens.  What 
can  I  substitute  in  the  place  of  oats?  I 
am  feeding  equal  parts  cornmeal,  bran, 
middlings,  beef  scraps  and  oats.  Will 
cornmeal  take  the  place  of  oats?  What 
per  cent  oyster  shells  and  charcoal  could 
I  use  in  this  feed?  c.  E.  s. 

Ducklings  need  no  food  for  the  first 
24  hours,  after  which  they  may  be  given 
a  mash  fed  in  a  crumbly  condition  with 
water  and  made  up  of  two  parts  wheat 
bran  ;  one  part  yellow  cornmeal ;  one  part 
wheat  middlings;  one-half  part  chopped 
tender  green  stuff  and  a  little  sprinkled 
sand.  After  the  first  week,  they  may  be 
given  a  mash  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
yellow  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  meat  scraps  and  chopped  green 
food.  If  intended  for  market  as  green 
ducks,  they  are  fed  a  fattening  ration 
for  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  the  first 
two  months  of  age.  Give  fresh  water 
frequently  from  the  start,  in  dishes  that 
they  cannot  get  into  but  from  which  they 
can'  get  water  to  cleanse  their  heads  and 
nostrils.  Goslings  are  fed  upon  much  the 
siine  foods,  but  require  more  green  stuff. 
Dread  crumbs  moistened  with  skim-milk 
may  be  used  for  the  first  few  days  and, 
after  the  first  week,  a  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings  and  ground  barley. 
After  the  first  three  weeks,  the  goslings 
will  do  well  upon  tender  grass  and  water. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  exactly  those 
rations;  they  are  given  as  examples  of 
good  mixtures  which  may  be  varied  with¬ 
out  harm  where  only  a  few  of  the  young 
are  raised  and  commercial  conditions 
with  their  exactments  are  not  present. 
Don’t  add  charcoal  and  shell  to  a  poul¬ 
try  mash ;  feed  these  in  separate  dishes 
to  which  the  birds  have  access.  Barley 
or  corn  will  replace  oats  in  a  poultry  ra¬ 
tion  ;  unless  heavy  oats  are  used,  this 
grain  is  a  poor  poultry  food. 

M.  B.  n. 


An  Outbreak  of  Roup 

My  flock  of  last  year’s  pullets  seem 
very  unhealthy.  They  have  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  which  has  a  very  of- 
rensive  odor.  The  same  birds  sometimes 
go  blind.  They  become  weaker  and  weak¬ 
er  and  consequently  light  in  weight.  Sev¬ 
eral  in  the  flock  have  developed  twisted 
necks.  In  some  cases  the  eliminations 
are  of  a  light  yellow  color.  From  the 
above  symptoms  can  you  tell  me  what 
seems  to  be  the  trouble,  and  what  treat¬ 
ment  would  help  or  cure  the  flock? 

Delaware.  MRS.  B.  E. 

You  evidently  have  roup  in  your  flock 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  your  best 
course  will  be  to  dispose  of  it  to  as  good 
advantage  as  possible,  not,  of  course,  sell¬ 
ing  birds  into  other  flocks.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  up  of  the  premises,  disin¬ 
fection  of  the  poultry-house,  etc.,  healthy 
birds  may  be  introduced  to  replace  those 
showing  evidence  of  sickness.  If  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  keep  part  of  the  sick 
flock,  then  will  be  great  danger  of  keep¬ 
ing  over  the  disease  in  partly  cured  or 
non-cured  birds.  The.e  may  be  other  dis¬ 
orders  present  with  the  roup  but  a  foul 
smelling  nasal  discharge  which  persists 
should  condem  any  fowl  to  a  death  and 
burial  that  will  prevent  further  spread  of 
the  disease  from  that  source.  It  is  use- 
1  less  to  expect  future  profit  from  a  sick 
1  hen.  M.  B.  D. 


-SOLD 


^^.sk  him.  .  .the  man  who  is  actually  feeding  Purina  Chows  !  The 
man  who  is  more  interested  in  his  feeding  costs  than  in  his  feed 
costs.  .  .the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  feed  and  the 
cost  of  making  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork ...  a  quart  of  milk ...  a  dozen 
eggs.  The  man  who  knows  he  can  pocket  as  his  own,  only  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  and  the  market  day  price  of  his  products. 
There’s  such  a  man  in  your  very  neighborhood,  perhaps  two,  a 
half  dozen  or  more  ! 


Many  words  can  be  written  of  what  Purina  Chows  can  do. .  .but 
the  man  who  feeds  them. .  .he  can  offer  you  silent  testimony  of 
what  Purina  Chows  are  doing  for  him .  .  .  what  they  can  do  for  you! 
Actual  feeding  has  proved  to  him  that  the  Purina  Chows  way  is  not 
an  expensive  way. .  .it’s  the  easy,  common-sense,  money-making 
way.  Because  Purina  Chows  bring  you  the  things  your  home-grown 
feeds  lack.  Together  they  give  you  your  money’s  worth  every  time  ! 

Feeding  Purina  Chows  is  just  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. . . 
else  your  neighbor  wouldn’t  feed  them.  Let  it  be  a  dollars  and 
cents  proposition  to  you.  .  .let  your  neighbor  tell  you ! 


AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


DI-MITE  SPRAY 

KILLS  RED  MITES 

This  powerful  and  lasting  spray 
contains  S.  P.  F.  (JARBOLINEU3U 
—the  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

.<>8  per  gal.  in  55-gullon  drums 
I  .78  per  gal.  In  8<>-gallon  drum* 
1.25  per  gal.  in  5-gallon  cana 
f.  o.  b.  your  nearest  K.K.  station. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  S.P.F. 
products,  order  direct  from  us. 

S.P.F.  WOOD -PRESERVING  CO.,  Inc. 

KENDALL  SQ.  BLDG.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  ...  $  6.75 
10  “  ---  13.00 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  F.O.B. 
f  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


White  Leghorns .  $7.00  p< 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  pf 

S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  p< 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  p< 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  pc 

500  lots  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  deli 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for 
circular. 


C.  J*.  LEISTER,  Box  If,  McAlietervillc,  Pcnna. 


BROILER  "^CHICKS 

Light  Breeds,  $10  per  100.  Light  and  Heavy.  $12. 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher.  Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  I). 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  varieties,  Custom 
Hatching.  We  hatch  all  year.  Started  chicks  priced 
according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
349  Main  Street,  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  32-75  $5  00  1 9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2  75  5  00  9  00 

White  Leghorns..  2  25  4  00  7  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2  50  4  50  8  00 

Light  Mixed. .  2  00  3  75  6.00 

500  lots  less — 1.000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock  $8.00-100 
White  Rock.  8.50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 
400  or  more,  half  cent  less.  Safe  delivery. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D. 

J.  A.  BATJMGAUIJNER 


Barred  Rocks  98  per  100 
Heavy  Mixed  7  per  100 
and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

100*  live  arrival. 
Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

the  Best  Meal  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supplv 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag,  for 
$3.75,  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  .1.,  Pa. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

IV rite  lor  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  -  8*8.00-100 
Heavy  Mixed  _  _  -  7. 00.100 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7.00-100 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  -  .  8. 5O-100 

from  trapnested  stock;  every  nest  on  my  farm  is  a  trap- 
nest;  stock  bred  as  high  as  322  eggs  in  365  days;  these 
chicks  are  priced  to  sell.  Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  catalog.  McALISTEltVILLK,  I’ENXA. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $  8  00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  9.00  per  MO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

100*  liye,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Chicks  for  Broilers 

prices.  Ce  C,  Allen  Hateherv  A.  Poultry  Farm,  Seaforil,  Del. 
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makes  your  liens 


WORK 


•  •  • 


and  means 

PROFITS  for  you 

THE  electric  light  required  for  50  hens 
costs  about  65  cents  per  season  and 
returns  $30.00  in  increased  farm  income. 
For  correct  hen  house  lighting,  use  one 
40-watt  lamp,  with  proper  reflector,  for 
each  50  hens  or  each  200  square  feet  of 
floor  area. 

Electricity  works  for  pennies  instead  of 
dollars.  It  pumps  water.  Fills  the  silo. 
Heats  the  incubator.  Runs  the  dairy  mach¬ 
inery.  And  it  cuts  hours  of  labor  from  the 
farm  wife’s  working  day. 

More  New  York  State  farms 
are  getting  electricity 

Niagara  Hudson  electric  service  reaches 
out  every  year  to  hundreds  of  new  custom¬ 
ers.  A  third  of  New  York  State  farms  now 
have  electricity,  and  we  are  constantly 
building  new  lines,  so  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  can  enjoy  electric  helpers. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


Enteritis  in  Poultry 

The  Vermont  Station  recommends  the 
following  for  this  troublesome  poultry 
complaint.  The  powder  is  a  compound  of 
four  ounces  powdered  sulphate  of  zinc, 
two  ounces  powdered  calcium  phenol- 
sulphonate,  two  ounces  powdered  sodium 
phenolsulphonate,  eight  ounces  powdered 
catechu.  The  preparation  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  a  ready  mixed  form. 

Use  one  heaping  teaspoon  to  each 
gallon  of  drinking  water.  Feed  for  one 
week,  then  discontinue  for  one  day,  while 
giving  epsom  salts  at  a  rate  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one  pound  per  each  100  mature 
birds — or  one  pound  per  400  lbs.  of 
chickens  in  case  of  young  stock.  Then 
feed  for  one  week  longer.  It  is  advisable 
to  feed  semi-solid  buttermilk,  in  paste 
form,  all  the  birds  will  consume,  in 
connection  with  the  enteritis  powder 
treatment. 


Weight  of  Geese 

I  have  geese  two  months  old  that  weigh 
seven  pounds.  How  does  this  compare 
with  the  experience  of  others?  F.  R.  H. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  experience  of 
others  as  to  weight  at  this  age. 


What  Rent  for  Henhouse? 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  yearly 
rental  value  of  a  henhouse  14%  ft.  wide 
by  120  ft.  long  with  cement  floor.  Walls 
are  boarded  and  shingled  with  building 
paper  between  ;  no  running  water,  manure 
to  go  to  owner.  Neighbors  are  just 
across  the  road.  M.  c. 

Massachusetts 

The  rent  would  vary  with  demand  and 
locality.  The  experience  or  opinion  of 
readers  is  invited. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — After  10  years  of  drill¬ 
ing  and  an  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  in 
an  unsuccessful  search  for  oil  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Jackson's  Mills,  N.  J.,  an  en¬ 
gineering  firm  of  Rhode  Island  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  project,  much  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  property  owners  who  had  held 
high  hopes  of  obtaining  big  prices  for 
their  land  in  the  event  that  oil  was  found. 
Oil  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
New  Jersey,  it  is  said,  but  not  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  pay  for  drilling  for  it. 

Two  occupants  of  a  Gypsy  Moth  air¬ 
plane,  one  of  two  that  had  circled  above 
the  great  throng  of  persons  gathered 
about  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  _  Memorial 
Bridge  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  its  dedica¬ 
tion  Aug.  22,  were  critically  injured 
when  the  plane  fell  into  a  nose  dive  and 
crashed  through  the  roof  of  the  Central 
high  school  building.  The  accident  oc¬ 
curred  in  sight  of  a  great  part  of  the 
big  crowd  and  the  impact  could  be  heard 
by  many  thousands  of  people. 

'  The  capture  of  three  bank  robbers  was 
brought  about  at  Hillsdale,  Ill.,  Aug.  25, 
by  use  of  an  airplane.  The  robbers  held 
up  a  local  bank  and  escaped  Avith  about 
$7,000.  An  airplane-  pilot  who  volun¬ 
teered  assistance  to  a  citizens’  posse  lo¬ 
cated  the  trio  hiding  in  a  cornfield  and, 
summoning  aid  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Fenton,  effected  the  capture.  The 
robbers  had  fled  to  the  field  after  their 
automobile  was  disabled. 

In  the  presence  of  a  gathering  of  about 
25,000  persons,  and  with  Gov.  Roosevelt 
and  former  Gov.  Smith  heading  the  list 
of  notables  in  attendance,  the  new  Hud¬ 
son  River  bridge  linking  Poughkeepsie 
with  Highland  was  formally  opened  Aug. 
25.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Smith  like¬ 
wise  participated  in  the  ceremonies,  nip¬ 
ping  the  silk  ribbons  at  either  end  of  the 
bridge  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  span 
to  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic.  The 
cost  of  the  bridge,  which  is  expected  to 
serve  1,000,000  residents  of  the  Hudson 
Valley,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  Avas 
given  at  $5,890,000  by  Col.  Frederick 
Stuart  Greene,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works.  Short  addresses  by  Gov. 
Roosevelt  and  former  Gov.  Smith  at  the 
east  end  of  the  bridge  Avere  repeated  when 
the  party  drove  across  to  Highland.  Col. 
Greene  also  Avas  presented  to  the  throng. 

Nymphas  C.  Hanks,  Avho  Avorked  his 
Avay'  through  three  universities  Avithout 
sight  or  hands,  is  an  aspirant  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  Utah.  The  candidate’s  politi¬ 
cal  ambition  was  conceived  Avhile  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Stanford  University  of  California, 
when  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  Avas  its 
head.  Hanks  Avas  21  years  old  Avhen  a 
dynamite  explosion  blinded  and  maimed 
him.  A  business  education  he  had  planned 
Avas  out  of  the  question.  Undismayed, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  oratory  and  in 
seven  years  committed  to  memory  about 
50.000  \vords  of  classical  literature.  From 
the  returns  of  lectures  Hanks  gave,  he 
paid  his  teacher  and  financed  a  university 
education.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  representative. 
He  has  held  no  other  public  office. 

Aug.  27  the  Dornier-Wal  seaplane  D- 
1422.  in  which  Captain  Wolfgang  von 
Grouau,  German  aviation  instructor,  and 


his  three  companions  flew  from  Germany 
to  New  York,  landed  in  NeAv  York  Har¬ 
bor,  being  the  first  trans-Atlantic  flyer 
to  land  Avithin  the  limits  of  NeAv  York 
City.  His  first  landing  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Avas  in  the  Avaters  of  Bedford 
Basin,  Halifax,  N.  S.  Start  was  made 
from  the  Isle  of  Sylt,  in  the  North  Sea; 
estimated  distance  covered  4,000  miles; 
actual  flying  time  47  hours.  The  big  sea¬ 
plane  Avas  one  of  tAvo  used  by  the  late 
Roald  Amundsen  for  a  flight  to  the 
Arctic  in  1925,  and  later  used  by  Captain 
Frank  Courtney,  the  English  aviator,  in 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  from  Lisbon. 

Every  magistrate  in  Ncaa-  Jersey  Avas 
called  upon  Aug.  26  by  State  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Commissioner  Harold  G.  Hoffman 
to  stop  the  practice  of  suspending  sen¬ 
tences  upon  drunken  drivers  as  A\rell  as 
accepting  fines  on  the  installment  plan. 
Within  three  months  after  he  took  office. 
Commissioner  Hotfman  said,  he  had  re¬ 
voked  the  licenses  of  more  than  500  per¬ 
sons  convicted  of  drunken  driving.  It  is 
not  essential,  he  pointed  out,  for  a  motor¬ 
ist  to  be  so  intoxicated  that  he  cannot 
safely  operate  his  automobile.  Even  if  he 
drives  slowly  and  Avitli  utmost  skill,  if 
lie  has  been  drinking  he  may  be  con¬ 
victed. 

Col.  Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  Neiv 
York  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
V  orks,  August  26,  mapped  a  campaign 
to  put  a  lot  of  signboards  along  State 
highways  out  of  business  Avith  trees  and 
roses.  While  waiting  for  the  court  de¬ 
cision  on  the  injunction  sought  against 
him  for  blanketing  a  signboard  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  approach  with  a 
screen,  he  said  he  Avould  use  $10,000  ap¬ 
propriated  for  tree  planting  along  higli- 
Avays  and  plant  i’oavs  of  Lombardy  poplars 
AAiiere  sign  boards  spoiled  scenic  beauty, 
or  else  erect  a  trelis  and  plant  rambler 
roses. 

OBITUARY.  —  Mrs.  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock,  chosen  in  1923  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  as  one  of  the 
12  greatest  living  American  women,  died 
at  her  home  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  24. 
In  her  seventy-six  years  of  life  she  at¬ 
tained  national  fame  as  a  naturalist 
and  Avood  engraver,  in  1889  becoming 
assistant  professor  of  nature  study  in 
Cornell  University.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  Avas  member  emeritus  of  the 
Cornell  faculty.  Born  in  Otto,  N.  Y„ 
in  1854,  Mrs  Comstock  Avas  graduated 
in  1873  from  Chamberlin  Institute,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Cornell  in  1878. 
Shortly  afterward  she  married  John 
Henry  Comstock,  now  a  distinguished 
entomologist  and  likewise  a  Cornell 
professor.  While  Mrs.  Comstock  taught 
nature  study  she  Avrote  several  books  on 
birds,  plants  and  trees. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Federal  Board 
of  Hospitalization  decided  Aug.  22,  that 
the  veterans’  hospital  authorized  for 
AYestern  NeAv  York  would  be  located  near 
Canandaigua,  and  the  one  for  West  Vir- 
ginia  near  Huntington. 

Cargo  aggregating  279,338,333  long  tons 
has  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal 
in  the  sixteen  years  of  operation  Avhich 
ended  on  Aug.  14,  according  to  figures 
released  at  Balboa,  Aug.  24  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics.  During  the  sixteen 
years  60.133  commercial  Amssels  passed 
through  the  Canal  on  which  tolls  amount¬ 
ing  to  $250,600,068  Avere  levied.  The  past 
decade  accounted  for  S2  per  cent  of  the 
transits  and  86  per  cent  of  the  tolls 
and  cargo.  The  present  slump  in  the 
Canal  traffic  is  interpreted  as  reflecting 
the  general  busines  depression.  The  Suez 
Canal  is  also  feeling  the  depression,  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  a  comparison 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
Panama  and  Suez,  using  the  months  of 
May  from  1920  to  1930  inclusive.  Both 
recorded  a  general,  if  uneven,  rise  up  to 
1929,  but  both  showed  a  distinct  drop 
for  May  this  year  as  compai’ed  Avith  the 
same  month  last  year. 

Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Secretary  of  War, 
has  prepared  for  an  immediate  inspection 
of  all  Mississippi  waterway,  river  and 
harbor  and  flood  control  works  from 
Minneapolis  to  Ncav  Orleans,  while  army 
engineers  have  gathered  data  with  a  vieAV 
to  speeding  up  river  Avork  to  relieAm  un¬ 
employment.  Major  Gen.  Lytle  Brown, 
chief  of  army  engineers,  and  Thomas  Q. 
Ashburn,  chairman  of  the  Inland  Water¬ 
ways  Commission,  have  been  selected  by 
the  secretary  to  accompany  him.  The 
trip  down  the  river  will  be  made  by  boat. 
Mr.  Hurley  plans  to  survey  projects 
acvay  from  the  stream  by  airplane.  He 
will  begin  his  tour  about  Sept.  1. 

The  NaAry  is  undergoing  a  competitive 
overhauling  for  the  first  time  since  the 
end  of  the  World  War,  with  a  view  to 
the  elimination  of  every  item  of  expendi¬ 
ture  that  can  be  ruled  out  without  actual 
impairment  of  efficiency  and  withT  due 
consideration  for  employment.  Under 
consideration  are  the  closing  of  navy 
yards,  bases,  stations  and  other  shore 
establishments  and  curtailment  of  fuel 
and  repair  bills,  the  sale  of  obsolete 
plants  and  machinery,  the  disposal  of  un¬ 
necessary  real  estate  acquired  during  the 
war  and  maintained  at  considerable  an¬ 
nual  expense.  That  numerous  naxral 
establishments  uoav  operated  at  consider¬ 
able  cost  may  be  put  on  an  inactive 
status  already  is  indicated.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  fleet  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
there  are  only  tAvo  first-class  yards,  while 
the  Atlantic  Coast  with  35  per  cent  of 
the  fleet,  maintains  half  a  dozen  or  more 
establishments. 
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Federal  Produce  Licensing 
Law 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commo¬ 
dities  Act  for  the  licensing  of  commission 
merchants,  dealers  and  brokers,  was 
signed  by  President  Hoover  June  10.  It 
is  intended  to  suppress  certain  unfair 
and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  and  requires 
the  licensing  of  commission  merchants, 
dealers  and  brokers.  All  persons  subjecr 
to  the  act  who  plan  to  be  in  business  on 
and  after  December  10,  1930,  must  ob¬ 
tain  licenses  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Perishable  agriculutral  commodity,  as 
defined  in  the  law  means  fresh  fruits  and 
fresh  vegetables,  of"  every  kind  and 
character,  whether  frozen  or  packed  in 
ice  or  not.  The  term  “dealer”  applies  to 
any  person  buying  or  selling  in  carlots. 
A  producer  selling  -only  commodities  of 
his  own  raising  is  exempted  and  is  not 
considered  a  “dealer.”  Any  person  buying 
for  sale  at  retail  less  than  20  carloads 
annually  is  also  exempted.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  annual  licensing  fee  of  $10. 

The  law,  under  the  section  dealing  with 
unfair  conduct,  covers  fraudulent  charges  ; 
unjustified  rejection  or  failure  to  deliver; 
discarding,  dumping  or  destroying  with¬ 
out  reasonable  cause;  fraudulently  mak¬ 
ing  false  or  misleading  statements  con¬ 
cerning  condition,  quality,  quantity, 
disposition,  or  market  conditions ;  failure 
correctly  to  account ;  misrepresentation 
as  to  State  of  origin  ;  removing  or  alter¬ 
ing  tags  if  such  tags  represent  Federal 
or  Federal-State  inspection. 

Anyone  who  suffers  from  any  such 
violation  of  the  Act  may  file  a  complaint 


with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  equitable 
reparation. 

Persons  violating  the  Act  shall  be 
liable  for  the  full  amount  of  damages 
sustained,  to  be  enforced  by  a  reparation 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
by  suit  in  court.  The  Secretary’s  findings 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  United 
States  courts. 

The  law  provides  a  penalty  of  $o00  for 
failure  to  procure  a  license  by  December 
10  of  this  year,  and  $25  per  day  for  each 
day  any  person  subject  to  the  Act  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  thereafter  without  a 
valid  license. 

For  violation  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  publish  facts  and 
suspend  license  for  not  to  exceed  90 
days,  or  for  flagrant  or  repeated  viola¬ 
tions  he  may  revoke  licenses.  Parties 
subject  to  the  Act  are  required  to  keep 
such  records  and  accounts  as  will  dis¬ 
close  transactions  and  ownership  of 
business.  For  failure  to  keep  records,  the 
Secretary  may  publish  facts  or  may  sus¬ 
pend  licenses  for  90  days. 

The  Secretai-y  is  empowered  to  inspect 
records,  accounts,  and  memoranda,  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of  com¬ 
plaints.  The  law  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  an  inspection  and  certification 
service,  covering  perishable  agricultural 
commodities,  similar  to  that  now  being 
conducted  under  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act.  G-  F- 


Improving  the  Flavor  of 

Eggs 

Feed,  we  have  learned,  is  responsible 
for  many  things  in  the  feeding  of  poultry. 
The  feeding  of  a  balanced  ration  under 
other  favorable  conditions  results  in  peak 
production  of  a  poultry  flock  and  the 
health  of  the  birds.  It  is  generally  known 
that  a  diet  of  too  much  of  one  kind  of 
feed,  such  as  corn,  discolors  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  and  detracts  from  the  flavor. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  striving 
to  furnish  our  hens  with  as  nearly  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration  as  possible,  and 
during  this  time  we  have  feed  cooked 
food  of  grain  and  meat  scraps,  the  latter 
being  obtained  fresh  from  the  butcher. 
Before  cooking,  the  bones  of  the  scraps 
are  broken  up  with  an  axe,  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  meat  with  tough 


skins  are  cut  up  into  strips  with  a  sharp 
hatchet.  After  adding  water,  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  boiled  in  a  huge  kettle.  This  is 
then  removed  from  the  kettle  and  mixed 
with  a  mash  of  corn  meal,  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  Alfalfa  meal  and  a  small 
portion  of  bone  meal.  Cold  water  or 
skim-milk  is  added.  During  the  Winter 
cod-liver  oil  is  added  either  with  the 
water  or  milk  but  not  poured  directly 
on  top  of  hot  feed,  as  the  heat  of  the 
mixture  is  likely  to  kill  the  important 
vitamin  D  of  the  cod-liver  oil  before  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  feed  too  hot. 

We  believe  that  the  warm  mash  fed  in 
this  way  has  been  responsible  for  the 
high  quality  of  our  eggs  and  the  fine 
flavor,  and  won  a  reputation  for  us  of 
outselling  the  eggs  of  other  poultrymen 
to  private  customers  in  a  small  city. 

Wisconsin  W.  H.  F. 


An  English  Bloodhound 

The  picture  shows  Wrinkle  Boy  600978, 
A.  K.  C.,  one  of  the  few  of  this  breed 
of  dog  seen  in  the  New  England  States, 
lie  is  pedigreed  English  bloodhound, 
owned  by  Herbert  A.  Carter  of  New 
Hampshire.  Many  have  an  idea  that 
the  bloodhound  is  a  ferocious  creature. 
This  is  not  so.  No  more  clever,  gentle 
dog  ever  existed.  There  is  no  other  dog 
that  has  the  keen  scent  of  bloodhounds, 
which  are  often  trained  and  used  as  man 
trailers.  Wrinkle  Boy  does  not  have  to 
trail,  as  he  is  simply  a  pet  and  watch 


dog,  greatly  attached  to  his  master  and 
mistress.  Having  equally  acute  hearing, 
he  is  amply  qualified  to  guard  one  from 
danger. 

Although  over  100  pounds  weight,  he  is 
extremely  quick  and  active.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  expression  of  his  face, 
As  is  characteristic  of  the  bloodhound, 
he  can  quickly  change  it  from  a  bright, 
happy  look,  to  that  of  abject  sadness  and 
despair.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  a  repri¬ 
mand,  and  at  such  times  will  often  feign 
sickness. 

The  bark  of  the  bloodhound  is  distinc¬ 
tive  ;  as  no  other  dog  has  such  a  deep 
clarion  tone.  When  Wrinkle  Boy  is  ex¬ 
cited  his  bark  will  hold  one  almost  in 
awe,  and  can  be  heard  a  mile  or  more 
away.  Wrinkle  Boy  is  red,  or  tawny  in 
color,  and  although  being  of  show  bench 
type,  and  coming  from  the  prize-winning 
stock  of  E.  N.  McBeth  of  Ohio  he  has 
never  been  entered  at  any  dog  show.  In 
owning  a  dog  like  this,  one  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  he  has  a  friend  and  protector  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Hoots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  belis.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt.,  40  to  05e;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  $1;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  bskt., 
50c;  bu..  $1;  cantaloupes,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$2.25  to  $3;  celery,  doz.  bchs,,  50  to  75c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  05c  to  $1;  bskt.,  75c  to  $1; 
corn,  Whipple,  doz.  ears,  20  to  25c;  Yellow 
Nugget,  doz..  12  to  15c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz., 
15  to  25c;  dill,  doz.  belts.,  40c;  eggplant,  doz., 
$1.50  to  $2;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c; 
green  peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  kale,  bu.,  50c; 
kohlrabi,  doz.  belts.,  30  to  40c;  lettuce,  Boston, 
head,  crate,  75  to  90c;  doz.  heads,  25c;  curly, 
ert.,  50  to  00c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  30  to  40c; 
pickles,  dill,  ert.,  $1.75  to  $2;  small,  100,  50 

to  75c;  peppers,  green,  bskt.,  75  to  85c;  red, 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
seconds,  bu.,  00  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  belts.,  10 
to  20c;  100  bchs.,  50  to  00c;  romaiue,  doz. 
belts.,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  string 
beans,  12-lb.  bskt.,  $1;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  pk.  bskt.,  30  to  35c;  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  turnips,  12-lb.  bskt.,  50 
to  00c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  Red  Astrachan,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  Red  Astrachan,  bskt.,  75c;  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  bskt.,  75c;  Sweet  Bough, 

bskt.,  75c;  blackberries,  crate,  $0.50  to  $7; 

crabapples,  8-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  elderberries, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  peaches,  Carman,  bskt.,  40  to 
50c;  Champion,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  Rochester, 
pk.,  00  to  70c;  pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  bskt., 
75c;  pears,  sugar,  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  plums, 

Bradshaw,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1;  plums,  blue,  pk. 
bskt.,  50  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to  25c; 
light,  lb.,  20  to  21c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  light,  lb.,  18c; 
roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c:  ducks,  lb.,  18c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  36 
to  40c;  grade  A,  34  to  35c;  grade  B,  30  to  32c; 
small  lots,  doz.,  38  to  40c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 


English  Bloodhound  Wrinkle  Boy 


Sure  SSiot  for 
Worms 


Here’s  the  worm  tablet  that  carries  full 
strength  Nicotine  and  Kamala  RIGHT  TO 
THE  WORMS.  These  two  most  effective 
drugs  for  killing  round  and  tape  worms  in 
chickens  and  turkeys,  are  preserved  fresh 
and  strong  by  a  hard,  air-tight,  insoluble 
coating  that  nothing  destroys  but  the 
grinding  of  the  gizzard. 

Tested  and  offered  as  a  step  in  advance  of 
all  worm  tablets  by  the  oldest  and  largest 
poultry  remedy  manufacturers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  See  your  dealer  or  order  by  mail. 


N-K  Tablets 

Guaranteed  “  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back” 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER;  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,  indicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  Size 


4-lb.  Birds  and  over  1  Under  4-lb. 


50 _ 

_ $1.00 

50 _ 

_ $  .65 

100 _ 

_ 1.75 

100 _ 

_ 1.00 

500 _ 

_ 7.00 

500 _ 

_ 4.50 

1000  ... 

_ 12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  124  Walnut  Street 
Dept.  181  A,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


HUBBARD 

FARM5  RED 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  \Ye  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


WENEKCHICK5 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . $16.00  $62.00  $150.00 

Wyun-Rocks,  Bram-Rock  Cross..  16.00  62.00  150.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  nios. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PITT  ¥  ITnrC!  Selected  Stock— Range -Raised 
*  TJ  JLiLiEj  M.  £9  R.  I.  REDS  -BARRED  ROCKS 

March  hatched  ready-to  lay,  #2.125  each;  April  hatch, 
#2.00  each;  May  hatch,  #1.50  each.  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels,  #8.00  each.  Broilers  and  Roasting  Chickens  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  —  ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  I). 

WILLIAM  HAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Cloverdale  S.G.  White  Leghorns 

Trapnustcd  20  Years 

"The  Strain  Bred  for  Larae  Uniform  White  Eqos  Alwaye" 
Early  discount  on  Official  Breeding  males;  mated  pens. 
Bullets  6  weeks  to  laying  age.  Write  for  catalog. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  1.  Dellart,  Prop.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  ¥ 


S.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORN 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets  for  September  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvlllo,  N.  Y. 


ZLhti£  Cocker  els  and  Y  earling  Hens 

See  our  Pen  No.  68  in  Passaic  Co.,  Contest.  Priced  right. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  Montville,  N.  J. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks,  #10 per 
100;  Barred  Rocks,  #9  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
#8  per  100.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


- -  - - -  ■■■■ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn. 

PULLETS 

Ready  to  lay,  $1.75 — Sept.  Delivery 

C.  W.  CROUCH,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Tom »  River,  N.  J. 


OUlPtfC  Qa  Barred  Rocks 
UnlUliO - OC  and  R.I.Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7o  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHA8.F.  EWING  J£t.  1  MeCLCKE,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— A1I  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certilied.  Disease  free;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Mansfield.  O. 


PULLETS,  White  I.eghorns,  Barred  Rnrks,  Anstralorps  March, 
April, May  hatched,  home  pedigreed  lngh-egg  records, 
breeders.  JliLES  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beaeh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  f  HrifFR  FI  C  Bought  direct  from  the  best 
SALE  UDUIVLIlLLij  stock  of  Wyckoff’s  Poultry 
Km.,  Aurora.  N.Y.  BKOADAORE  FARMS,  Franklin  Township, 
N.  J.  Mail  Address,  Box  1499,  Paterson,  .V.  J.  Tel.  40  Wyekoff 

Large  free  range  birds,  April 
20  hatched,  S  1 .25  each. 

NORMAN  TREBLE, Hol!ey,N.Y. 

S.  C.  \V.  PuHotc  Healthy,  perfectly  developed 
LEGHORN  I  UIIclo  birds.  Barron-Holly  wood  strain 

April  hatch.  Pinewood  Poultry  Form,  Roxl25,  R.2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Well-grown,  blood-tested 
Stock.  4-5  months,  SI  .75 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattiluck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


200  RED  PULLETS 

and  $2.00 


WYCKOKF  PJJLLETS  t!"ee 


LE6I10R.V 


months  old,  $1.00. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  .Nussawdoox,  Ya. 


Pnllotc  Jei'sey  Black  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  free  range 
r  UllClb  grown.  OLEN  HOPKIXSON,  South  Colombia,  X.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

that  have  been  started,  full  of  vigor.  Baby  Turkeys, 
Broilers;  and  a  number  of  especially  good  Tom 
Turkeys  one-quarter  wild,  also  hen  Turkey  Breed¬ 
ers  now  being  offered  by  CIFRE'S  NEW  ENGLAND 
TURKEY  FARM,  Medway,  Mass. 


Rugged  Bronze X|| D If  C VC  1  wks.,  $1  each;  12  wks.,  *4; 

and  White  *  UI»I\E  I  O  Yearling  hens,  S8:  Toms,  $12. 
190%  delivery.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE—  I  r'l/c  White  or  grey,  $1.25  each 

Large  Mixed  le  U  V/lVO  Lucy  llerten,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


1830  hatch,  well  grown,  now 
ready  for  delivery,  $3.50  each. 

LINDA  VISTA  FARM 
Holllston,  Mesa. 


iiuinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiim 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

(Eiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiisiiiitiimimiiii 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 


Prices  are  per  100,  Sept,  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EARLY  BROILERS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  the  first  page 
I  turn  to  as  soon  as  I  receive  my  copy, 
as  through  it  I  discovered  the  Page  & 
Shaw  fraud  and  immediately  inquired,  as 
I  also  have  invested  in  their  stock.  It 
has  made  me  very  cautious  with  my 
money,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  two 
doubtful  matters.  I  feel  I  would  rather 
lose  what  I  put  in  than  to  continue 
paying  something  that  has  no  value.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  Universal  Motor  Ser¬ 
vice  Corporation  at  4040  Broadway,  New 
York  City?  They  insured  our  car  for 
$29.75  for  three  years  with  a  _  $5,000 
bond  guarantee.  Another  company  insured 
me  against  accident,  and  in  the  event  of 
death,  my  beneficiary  is  to  receive  $1,000. 
They  allowed  me  to  take  out  two  policies. 
All  I  pay  is  $1  a  year  and  policy  increases 
$100  per  year  for  five  years.  Is  this 
legal  or  not?  T.  E.  F. 

Connecticut. 

The  Universal  Motor  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion  sells  a  service  contract  and  it  is 
not  an  insurance  company  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  discover.  Our  advice  is  to 
anyone  looking  for  insurance  to  take 
out  a  policy  in  some  real  well-established 
insurance  company. 

Page  &  Shaw  went  into  receivership 
last  month  with  liabilities  of  $300,000 
and  assets  of  $200,000.  That  means  that 
the  concern  is  $100,000  short  of  paying 
its  debts,  besides  the  expense  of  liquida¬ 
tion.  Of  course  there  will  be  nothing 
for  stockholders. 

When  agents  of  this  concern  began  to 
sell  stock  with  a  pound  of  candy,  repre¬ 
senting  it  as  a  company  worth  $2,000,000 
we  had  no  way  of  knowing  just  what  its 
stock  may  be  worth,  but  we  did  know 
that  strong  financial  houses  do  not  peddle 
their  stock  in  that  way.  We  know  our 
warning  saved  some  of  our  friends,  and 
we  hope  it  saved  all  of  them.  The  first 
sale  of  a  share  of  stock  with  a  pound  of 
candy  was  only  a  bait.  Other  agents 
followed  and  induced  some  of  the  first 
victims  to  buy  more.  One  woman  paid 
them  $20,000  for  stock,  which  the  report 
now  shows  to  be  worse  than  worthless. 
After  the  officials  were  arrested,  all  of 
the  papers  reported  the  fraudulent  stock 
sales.  Publisher’s  Desk  alone  gave  the 
warning  in  time  to  save  its  patrons  from 
being  swindled. 


Would  you  give  information  regarding 
the  I/eona  Children’s  Wear,  1020  Main 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn.?  They  are  asking 
a  $2  deposit  for  a  dozen  cut  dresses  for 
children,  and  after  making  them  and 
sending  them,  claim  they  refund  the  $2 
also  pay  $2.50  per  dozen  for  the  making 
of  children's  dresses.  Are  they  a  reliable 
firm  ?  mbs.  P.  B. 

Ohio. 

Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Samuel 
Topf  and  Albert  II.  Berman  were  issued 
last  week  after  an  investigation  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  the  police. 
Topf  and  Berman,  however,  suddenly 
closed  up  their  combined  office  and  apart¬ 
ment  and  left  the  city. — Daily  Paper. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  regarding 
this  concern  and  have  advised  our  readers 
to  pay  no  atention  to  any  of  these  easy- 
money,  work-at-home  schemes..  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Police  Court  has  issued  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  the  proprietors,  Albert 
H.  Berman  and  Samuel  Topf.  They  are 
accused  of  the  “homework”  racket  and 
Berman  is  alleged  to  have  worked  a 
similar  scheme  in  Newark.  He  denied 
the  connection  but  was  unable  to  make 
any  satisfactory  explanation,  and  his 
alibis  could  not  be  corroborated.  They 
opened  the  Hartford  office  on  July  18. 
Material  for  two  dresses  was  all  that 
was  found  in  their  office.  Women  were 
solicited  to  sew  dresses  at  home  at  $2.50 
a  dozen,  but  were  required  to  send  a 
deposit  of  $2,  which  was  the  purpose  of 
the  scheme. 

For  50  years  we  have  been  exposing 
one  work-at-liome  scheme  after  another. 
Sometimes  we  have  feared  that  the 
repetition  would  be  monotonous.  But 
while  the  pilfering  is  in  small  items,  it 
is  about  the  meanest  kind  of  stealing  we 
know  because  it  appeals  to  frugal  people 
least  able  to  bear  losses,  and  often  it 
appeals  to  invalids  who  are  promised  a 
means  of  making  money  when  the  only 
purpose  is  to  take  the  little  money  they 
have.  It  took  a  long  time  to  work  up  a 
public  sentiment  against  these  petty 
swindlers,  but  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  officials  are  now  doing  active 
work  and  these  frauds  should  soon  dis¬ 
appear.  If  so,  the  result  will  justify  the 
effort. 


We  have  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars 
in  the  W.  E.  Willard  Co.,  investment  spe¬ 
cialists,  of  25  West  43d  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  we  have  heard  that  Willard 
has  ran  away.  The  man  who  was  work¬ 
ing  for  him  told  us  about  it,  so  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  we  will  lose  our  money. 
There  is  $2,000  from  parties  here.  Let 
me  know  if  you  think  that  there  is  any 
chance  for  us  to  get  the  money.  I  don’t 
suppose  we  can  get  it.  jsirs.  w.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

We  are  powerless  to  help  in  this  case. 
We  would  not  advise  investment  in 
the  proposition  referred  to.  We  notice 
in  the  newspapers  that  William  Edgar 
Willard  of  Bronxville  and  the  W.  E. 
Willard  Co.,  Investment  Trust,  were 
restrained  by  the  Supreme  Court  from 
further  dealing  in  securities.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  started  in  Fulton 
County,  we  are  advised,  and  another 
complaint  made  from  Orange  County. 
According  to  the  Deputy  Attorney-Gener¬ 
al,  the  company  had  offices  in  15  cities, 
traded  in  $1,292,855  worth  of  securities 
in  1929.  but  only  a  total  of  $45  has 
been  located  in  12  banks  where  the  con¬ 
cern  had  accounts.  Again  our  advice  to 
make  careful  investigation  before  invest¬ 
ing  holds  good. 


My  barn  was  insured  against  wind¬ 
storms  with  the  Stuyvesant  Insurance 
Company  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
the  amount  of  $2,000.  I  paid  $16  pi’e- 
mium.  the  company  agreeing  to  pay  the 
cost  of  repair  or  replace  any  damage  by 
windstorm,  cyclone  and  tornado  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $2,000.  On-  Mar.  2 
the  roof  was  wrecked  in  a  windstorm.  The 
company  claims  that  the  damage  occurred 
on  the  4th.  The  barn  was  kept  painted 
and  in  good  condition.  It  was  filled  with 
hay  going  on  two  years,  which  was  not 
removed  since  it  was  insured.  I  enclose 
letters  from  two  neighbors  testifying  to 
the  date  and  to  the  damage.  A  neighbor 
had  two  silos,  one  of  which  was  wrecked. 
The  man  sent  here  for  inspection  seemed 
to  be  more  interested  in  sawmills  than 
in  the  damaged  barn.  He  did  not  even 
get  the  date  of  the  damage  correctly. 
After  notifying  the  company  and  de¬ 
manding  replacement  according  to  the 
contract  and  being  refused  indemnity, 
I  was  obliged  to  have  the  roof  repaired. 
It  cost  me  $200,  but  rather  than  resort 
to  a  lawsuit,  I  consented  to  accept  $150. 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
here,  including  the  agent  who  placed  the 
insurance  and  representatives  of  other 
companies,  insist  that  I  am  clearly  en¬ 
titled  to  an  indemnity  in  this  case.  If 
not,  what  is  the  object  of  paying  for 
insurance  policies?  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  see  what  you  can  do  for  me  in 
this  case.  J.  E.  6. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Stuyvesant  Insurance  Company 
made  no  inspection  of  this  barn  before 
insuring  it  against  windstorms.  The 
company  now  claims  that  it  is  an  old 
building  and  should  not  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  But  its  agent  wrote  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  the  company  accepted  the  money 
paid  by  the  owner.  The  company  refused 
to  repair  the  damages.  Its  claim  was 
that  the  building  was  old,  that  no  other 
claims  for  damages  were  made  in  that 
region  at  the  time,  and  the  company  was 
not  sure  that  the  damage  was  caused  by 
a  windstorm.  It  claims  that  the  agent 
of  the  company  estimated  the  repairs 
could  be  made  for  $74.  We  insisted  that 
the  owner  had  paid  his  premium,  and 
relied  on  his  policy  for  protection,  that 
his  neighbors  testified  to  the  windstorm 
and  the  damage,  that  the  company  neg¬ 
lected  to  make  the  repairs  as  it  contracted 
to  do ;  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
pair  the  barn  at  a  cost  of  $200,  and  that 
he  was  and  is  entitled  to  indemnity.  The 
company  finally  offered  to  settle  for  $50, 
which  we  refused  to  accept.  The  com¬ 
pany  in  this  case  follows  the  worst  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  insurance  business.  It  is 
a  small  claim.  Farmers  hesitate  to  go  to 
law.  It  is  troublesome  and  expensive. 
The  company  has  its  legal  staff  and  can 
try  a  ease  with  little  expense.  It  makes 
its  own  estimate  of  the  damage,  refuses 
even  to  pay  that,  and  finally  makes  an 
offer  of  about  two-thirds  of  their  own  es¬ 
timate.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  written  contract  or  policy  binds 
them  to  make  good  the  loss.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  company  follows  this 
practice  in  every  case  or  not,  but  if  it 
does,  and  if  wind  causes  much  damage 
in  New  Jersey,  it  ought  to  be  a  good  ter¬ 
ritory  for  a  rival  insurance  company. 


Maid  (to  Spring-cleaning  mistress)  : 
“There  are  half  a  dozen  men  down-stairs 
with  vacuum-cleaners.  They  say  they 
have  appointments  to  give  demonstra¬ 
tions.”  Mistress :  “Yes,  I  sent  for  them. 
Put  them  in  different  rooms  and  tell  them 
to  get  busy.” — London  Humorist, 


“Increased  production  paid  for 

Ney  Equipment”  A.P.  Marshall  says 


TWENTY-TWO  Ney  stalls,  stan¬ 
chions  and  water  bowls  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  dairy  barn  on  Mr. 
Marshall’s  Smicksburg,  Penna.  farm. 
In  twelve  months  time  the  whole 
cost  was  returned  through  increased 
milk  production  alone.  And  Mr. 
Marshall  had  big  savings  in  time  and 
labor  as  added  profit.  More  Ney 
equipment  has  already  been  ordered 
by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Twelve  progressive  dairymen  have 
helped  us  write  an  interesting  book¬ 
let  called  “Cow  Comfort.”  In  it  you 
will  find  real-life  stories  that  will 
help  you  in  making  more  mone|y 
out  of  dairying. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
without  charge.  Just  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon.  If  you  want  full  facts 
on  the  famous  Ney  line  of  Dairy¬ 
ing  Equipment  and  Haying  Tools, 
check  the  coupon.  You  will  find 
that  catalog  of  real  value  to  you. 


THE  NEY 

Established  1879 


MFG.  CO. 

-  Canton,  Ohio 

The  Ney  Line  includes: 

Stalls,  Stanchions,  Waterbowls, 
Pens’,  Litter  Carriers,  Haying 
tools  and  Hardware  Specialties. 


■THE  NEY  MFG.  CO..  Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  your 
booklet  ‘‘Cow  Comfort.” 

[ - ]  Check  here  if  you  want  catalog  No.  225 


Name  . 


Street  or  Rural  Route - 
,City  and  State - 


FOULS',  HOOF  ROT 

THRU/H  - 

ttttj 


USE 


A  DR.  M  A'V'L.  O  a  PRODUCT 


feiikkjjjf  Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
*-  *  mailed  postpaid  $1.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


Special  Offer! 


Send  for 


REE 

SERIES  OF 
2 

ILLUSTRATED 

WORM 

BULLETINS 


Common 
large  round 
worms 
from  hog 


JUST  “a  few 
worms”  rob 
the  vitality 
and  endanger 
the  health. 


Tstrachlorethyl«n»  C.  T. 
treatment 


NEW 

Giving  you  practical  working 
information  that  will  help  you 
remove  worms  from  your 
livestock  and  poultry.  Profit 
by  years  of  study  and  research 
in  the  World’s  largest  medi¬ 
cal  laboratories. 

Mo  agent a  to  annoy  you  — 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


fiNA 

1  Large  Roundworms, 

worms.  Stomach  Worms 

Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats, 
♦rv-  Dogs  and  Foxes* 


The  “no-setback"  treatment 

Safe,  sure,  easy  to  give — Already  Nema  has  won 
high  praise  from  thousands  of  Livestock  Raisers. 

ForChickensandTurkeys,C-ACapsuSes 

remove  both  tapeworms  and  large  roundworms 
in  one  treatment  without  setback.  One  of  the 
bulletins  tells  about  C-A  Capsules. 

For  free  bulletins  address! 

Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  bl-ZS-l 

PARKE,  DAVIS &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  •  Walkerville,  Ontario 


sANPlr 


ALL-PURPOSE  DISINFECTANT 
For  DAIRY  &  POULTRY  FARMS 

STERILIZE  and  DEODORIZE 

milking  machines,  milk  cans,  bottles 
and  all  dairy  utensils  with  STERILAC. 

Use  STERILAC  for  preventing  and 
combating  colds,  croup  and  chicken-pox 
in  Poultry. 

Send  Today  for  Sample 

STERILAC  is  a  powder  which  keeps  it* 
strength,  avoids  breakage  losses,  ha*  no 
transportation  or  freezing  danger*. 

STERILAC  Kills  Germs 

THE  STERILAC  COMPANY 
15  North  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  horse  goes 
lame  •  •  •  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

38-year-old  Absorbine  relieves  lame  Ieg9 
strained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  of 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  druggists — $2.50.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The 


:  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 

i  les 


work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog • 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  „ 

1896  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


JVote  of  Chairman  at  School 
Meeting 

Has  the  chairman  a  right  to  vote  at 
a  school  meeting?  What  is  done  in  case 
of  a  tie?  u.  M. 

New  York 

A  chairman  of  a  school  meeting  does 
not  lose  his  vote  because  he  is  the 
chairman.  He  has  a  right  to  vote  the 
same  as  any  other  person.  Every  person 
who  is  a  qualified  voter  may  vote  on  the 
election  of  school  district  officers  and 
during  the  period  when  the  polls  are 
open.  This  includes  the  chairman.  After 
the  polls  are  closed  no  one  can  cast  his 
vote.  The  ballots  would  be  counted  and 
if  there  was  a  tie  vote  the  matter  should 
be  voted  upon  again  and  until  decided. 

CIIABLES  A.  BRIND,  JR. 


Delayed  Settlement  of 
Estate 

In  1925  my  aunt  died  leaving  a  will 
with  myself  as  executor.  I  employed  a 
lawyer  who  I  thought  at  the  time  would 
do  me  justice.  Five  years  have  elapsed, 
but  the  decree  has  not  yet  been  entered. 
I  do  not  understand  what  this  decree 
means  or  whether  I  could  make  a  legal 
will  before  this  estate  is  disposed  of. 
This  lawyer  informed  me  the  estate  was 
all  settled  and  he  was  entitled,  by  the 
courts,  to  5  per  cent  of  the  estate,  which 
I  allowed.  Since  I  have  found  through 
another  lawyer  that  the  courts  do  not 
sustain  taking  a  per  cent  off  an  estate 
in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  have  interviewed 
the  surrogate  several  times  without  re¬ 
sults.  Will  you  advise  a  way  out? 

New  York.  w.  c.  H. 

Five  years  would  seem  much  more  time 
than  was  necessary  to  settle  an  estate. 
It  might  be  advisable  for  you  to  employ 
another  attorney  to  make  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  for  you.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  cannot  make  a  will  before  the  estate 
is  settled.  n.  t. 


Making  a  Will 

Can  you  send  me  copy  of  a  will  worded 
correctly  so  there  can  be  no  trouble. 

New  York.  E.  c.  H. 

Below  we  give  the  will  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  White  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind 
in  clearness  and  simplicity.  AVhere  dif¬ 
ferent  bequests  are  to  be  made  the  word¬ 
ing  would  need  to  be  changed  accordingly. 

A  will  must  be  witnessed  by  two  people, 
neither  of  whom  is  a  beneficiary,  and 
who  sign  in  the  presence  of  the  testator 
and  of  each  other,  and  it  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  dated. 

Chief  Justice  White’s  will  reads  as 
follows  : 

“This  is  my  last  will.  I  give,  bequeath 
and  devise  to  my  wife,  Letia  M.  White, 
in  complete  and  perfect  ownership  all 
my  rights  and  property  of  every  kind  and 
nature,  whether  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
wherever  situated,  appointing  her  execu¬ 
trix  of  my  estate  without  bond  and 
giving  her  seisin  thereof.” 


DEALERS -ATTENTION  l 

Tractor  Franchise  available  for  most  modern  and  prof¬ 
itable  line  of  tractors  and  implements  on  market  today. 
Retail  Sales  financed  without  endorsement  by  dealer. 
Replies  treated  confidentially.  ADVERTISER  89H,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


L FARMS 


Easy  terms.  Mild  Winters. 
C.  WITHER  -  (reive,  Virginia 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
yertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted* 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  two  adults,  three 
children  aged  three,  five,  eight,  no  laundry, 
modern  conveniences;  salary  seventy  dollars 
monthly;  give  full  details,  age.  nationality  ex¬ 
perience.  Address  MRS.  JOHN  COTTON,  Mil¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  help  in  family 
of  three  with  general  housework,  treated  as 
one  of  family.  BON  19G,  Manorville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  middle-aged  farmer  for 
general  farm  work;  must  know  how  to  milk; 
state  experience,  salary  expected;  this  is  a 
vear-round  job;  near  Somerville.  N.  J.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  cook  for  Maryland  home;  $50 
month;  character  references  necessary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8892,  care  Rural  Ne’ /-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  elderly  man  is  offered  a  good  home 
and  treatment;  must  be  familiar  with  farm 
work  and  able  to  do  chores  where  not  many 
cows  are  kept:  apply,  stating  wages  demanded. 
BOX  E,  Martindale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man.  experienced  on  farm,  who  can 
take  direction  and  wants  to  work;  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  8887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farmer,  married,  to  take  care  of 
country  place  in  Greene  County;  permanent 
position  to  industrious,  sober  man;  state  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  8842,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farmer,  small  dairy;  state  number 
in  family,  wages  expected,  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  8905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  white,  without  children,  to  work  in 
country;  wife  to  cook  for  owner’s  family  of 
four;  husband  for  outside  work;  must  have 
driver’s  license  and  be  able  to  milk;  furnished 
quarters  in  owner’s  house;  wages  $100  per 
month  to  start:  when  replying  give  age  and 
references.  HAYWARD  GREENLAND,  Jour¬ 
ney’s  End,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


MAN.  all  around,  handy  with  carpenter  tools, 
small  place  Long  Island,  take  care  of  dogs, 
chickens,  ducks  and  lawn  and  flowers,  do  small 
repairs,  all  year  position,  best  of  home  and 
rooms;  one  who  prefers  a  good  home  and  well 
recommended  may  apply;  give  age  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  8904,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Neat  honest  Protestant  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  one  child;  references  desired. 
ADVERTISER  8913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  in  small  family;  pleasant  home  in  su¬ 
burbs  of  New  York  City.  L.  GRAHAM,  Room 
1412  General  Motors  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


CARETAKER — One  who  knows  farming  and  au¬ 
tomobile  driving;  all  around  handyman,  a  lit¬ 
tle  carpentering  and  painting;  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  faithful  man:  must  be  married.  Ap¬ 
ply  CAMP  MACH  AN  AIM,  P.  0.  Box  402,  Mon- 
ticello,  N.  Y. 


A  MAN  to  milk  two  cows,  do  gardening,  etc.; 

must  care  for  himself;  $75  per  month.  A.  D. 
C.,  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  cooking  and 
general  housework  in  country,  small  family, 
no  laundry;  good  home.  Address.  MRS.  AVM. 
P.  THOMPSON,  Rt.  1,  May’s  Landing,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  and  getting  results;  best 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  8841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  years’  experience,  two  re¬ 
cent  places  5  years  each;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  business,  incubators,  brooders,  batteries, 
ranges,  layers;  now  employed;  trustworthy,  ca¬ 
pable,  American,  age  42;  private  or  commercial. 
E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Hill  Top  Farm,  Suffield,  Conn. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position  on  country 
place,  as  useful  man,  milker;  good  character, 
references;  no  team  work;  wages  secondary  to 
good  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  8848, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  experienced  and  dependable  house¬ 
keeper  wishes  position  in  school,  family  hotel, 
business  couple  or  as  companion-housekeeper 
with  ladv:  references  exchanged.  Address  AD- 
A'ERTISER  8872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  American,  married, 
no  children,  desires  position  Eastern  New 
York  or  Connecticut;  experienced;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  men.  farm-reared  and  accustomed  to 
hard  work,  experienced  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  good  milkers,  desire  work  on  same  farm 
or  in  same  locality.  HARLEY  BICKFORD,  New¬ 
port,  Vt. 


YOUNG  man  desires  work  in  the  florist  busi¬ 
ness,  experienced  wholesale  and  retail  grow¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  8880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretaker  on  estate;  married;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  gardening,  tree  surgery,  dairy 
and  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  8883,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST  wishes  to  correspond  now  regard¬ 
ing  position  for  next  year  as  working  man¬ 
ager;  single,  29,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  fruit  growing  and  marketing;  recom¬ 
mendations  from  State  horticultural  department. 
ADA'ERTISEIt  8884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSING,  invalid,  convalescent,  companion, 
help  anywhere;  references;  reasonable. 

NURSE,  415  5th  Ave.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Housekeeping,  plain 
cooking  for  one  in  family,  care  invalid  owner, 
single  man.  05,  perfect  health.  ADA'ERTISER 
88S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INTELLIGENT  girl  seeks  position  in  a  country 
home;  undergraduated  nurse;  has  thorough 
knowledge  of  housekeeping;  very  agreeable  dis¬ 
position.  ADVERTISER  8888,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  AA’ANTED  in  taking  care  of  small 
estates,  or  similar  work;  I  am  of  Danish 
birth,  have  been  in  this  country  for  four  years, 
age  29  years,  have  had  a  long  experience  in 
taking  care  of  small  estates  and  garden  work. 
ADA’ERTISER  8889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  general  mechanic  and  all  around 
farm  hand;  Protestant,  Vermonter,  single, 
30.  RAYMOND  REID,  R.  D.  1,  Poultney,  Vt. 

MAN,  25,  married,  desires  position  on  dairy 
farm  or  milk  route:  strong,  dependable;  good 
habits,  best  references.  F.  C.  AVARD,  Box 
447,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  graduate 
agricultural  college;  private  estate;  capable 
producing  all  requirements;  $100  per  month; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8890,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  single,  middle-aged,  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  good  dry-hand  milker  and  teamster; 
also  poultry,  all  round  handyman;  life-time  ex¬ 
perience,  willing  worker;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
wants  position.  K.  BOETTCHER,  206  E.  78th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — By  refined  capable  middle-aged  wom¬ 
an,  with  daughter  eight,  position  as  house¬ 
keeper-companion;  suitable  home  for  child  and 
good  treatment  essential.  ADA’ERTISER  8891, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  dairyman,  garden¬ 
er:  married,  two  children;  farm,  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  wishes  position;  life-time  experi¬ 
ence  witli  registered  stock,  making  certified 
milk,  A.  R.  O.  records,  operation  of  milking 
machines,  pasteurizing,  ammonia  plants:  single, 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8894,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  couple  with  girl  14,  wants  position 
on  farm;  wife  to  do  housework,  man  to  do 
farm  work;  can  give  good  reference.  HENRY 
OATHOUT,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  40,  single,  *  intelli¬ 
gent,  willing  worker,  good  character,  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  ADVERTISER  8899,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  30,  married,  German,  complete 
charge  gentleman's  farm:  wife,  kitchen  help 
occasionally.  C.  VODKRBERG.  2311  Grand 
Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City,  Kellog  2688. 


SETTLED  man  wants  steady  farm  job,  small 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8898,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager,  experienced  in 
grade  A  milk  production  and  all  kinds  of 
farm  work;  single;  reasonable  wages  accepted. 
ADVERTISER  8901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  utility,  reliable,  Swiss,  50,  care 
chickens,  housework,  small  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  two  children  desires  position  as 
housekeeper,  good  cook;  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience,  steady, 
best  reference,  expert  in  incubation,  brooding, 
egg  production;  diploma;  no  tobacco,  no  alcohol. 
ADVERTISER  8903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  sober,  milking  and  farm 
work;  not  looking  for  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  work  on  farm. 
NINA  MEAD,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Poultryman,  single, 
American,  honest,  intelligent,  good-natured, 
industrious,  faithful  worker;  I  have  a  life  ex¬ 
perience  and  practice  in  successful  profitable 
poultry  raising  in  the  eastern  and  middle-west¬ 
ern  States;  am  right  up  to  date  in  all  phases 
and  equipment,  battery  brooding,  control  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  poultry  sanitation;  if  you  need  a 
poultryman  I  may  be  tlie  right  man;  I  have 
excellent  letters  of  reference;  write  for  them; 
make  me  an  offer;  private  estate  or  commercial 
plant.  Address  II.  J.  BOOTIIMAN,  South  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 


WILLING,  ambitious  German,  27,  single,  wants 
steady  job  on  poultry  farm;  some  experience. 
ADVERTISER  8912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  work  wanted.  New  York  State.  J. 
WEDGWOOD,  care  Greiner,  Cold  Brook,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  34,  farm-raised,  short  poultry 

course  graduate,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8911,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  10,000  ft.;  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  Shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  0879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  for  cash  from  owner  abandoned  farm, 
100  acres  more  or  less  on  cross  State  high¬ 
ways,  adjoining  railroad;  plenty  of  water,  woods 
and  electricity;  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut,  within  40  to  150  miles 
of  New  York  City;  some  buildings,  sandy  gravel 
loam  soil;  give  full  description  and  diagram  of 
the  property  and  nearest  towns  and  cities  to 
assure  inspection;  will  consider  fully  equipped 
farm  in  such  location  if  cheap.  925  PROVI¬ 
DENCE  RD.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


430  ACRES  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland; 

$10,000,  $2,000  cash,  balance  to  suit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 131  acres  with  buildings  and  timber 
at  Roseboom;  $1,850.  WILLIAM  MOUSSEY, 
R.  2,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia;  93  acres,  20  acres 
woodland,  25  acres  apples,  balance  general  farm¬ 
ing;  small  fruits  in  abundance;  sacrifice  with 
crops  and  equipment  (including  apple  crop)  for 
$10,000,  without  $8,500.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


60-ACRE  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm;  State 
road;  9-room  brick  house,  barn,  1,500-lien  ca¬ 
pacity,  750  trees,  electricity,  brook,  good  city 
markets;  $8,500.  A.  DURNS,  Riegelsville, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 


143-ACRE  dairy,  sheep  and  fruit  farm,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.;  on  improved  road,  1-3  mile 
school,  4  miles  to  Holcomb;  splendid  markets 
for  all  products;  130  acres  fertile  tillage,  easily 
operated  with  modern  machinery,  13-acre  pas¬ 
ture;  fruits;  eight-room  brick  house  with  all, 
large  lawn,  nice  shade,  commanding  view,  good 
water,  some  hardwood  floors;  basement  barn 
30x60,  No.  2  24x40,  tool  shed,  corn  house,  hog 
house  and  hay  shed;  all  buildings  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  price  $0,000;  investigate  our  long-term, 
easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FIFTEEN  acres  for  sale  on  Long  Island  near 
Brentwood;  good  soil,  good  roads,  joining 
State  property  where  big  hospital  is  going  up. 
ADVERTISER  8895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  farm,  some  fruit  trees 
and  woods,  suitable  as  permanent  home-place 
for  a  single  man  used  to  live  in  country;  house 
can  be  old  but  in  livable  condition;  give  lowest 
cash  price,  full  description  and  all  information 
necessary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8897, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — New  York  State  deserted  mountain 
farm  on  State  road,  50  or  00  miles  from  New 
York  City,  with  pond  or  stream;  must  be  cheap. 
ADVERTISER  8900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station  with  ice  cream  parlor, 
lunch  room,  living  rooms;  State  road,  at  5 
corners,  near  veterans’  hospital.  MRS.  JOSEPH 
SOPER,  Owner,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  112  acres,  located  trunk  line  boulevard, 
chance  cater  heavy  traffic;  keep  15-20  cows, 
8  registered  Jerseys;  house  city  conveniences; 
particulars  write  B.  SMART,  Warner,  N.  II. 


COMMUTER’S  farm,  11  acres,  road  and  river 
frontage;  %  mile  from  station;  14-room  im¬ 
proved  house,  garage,  poultry  house,  nice  lawn, 
shade,  flowers,  fruit;  price  $15,000;  will  divide. 
AV.  T.  SIIAUGER,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  10  acres,  G-room 
house,  newly  painted,  good  barn  and  chicken 
houses;  150  laying  hens,  400  pullets.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  will  start  laying  October;  good  water; 
farm  near  thriving  village  on  railroad;  will  sell 
at  sacrifice;  address  owner,  ROY  VAN  IIOUSEN, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  145  acres,  all  good  build¬ 
ings,  stock,  tools,  sheep,  all  growing  crops, 
the  best  of  water;  will  sell  with  stock,  tools 
and  crops  or  without;  full  details  on  request. 
BOX  124,  Middlefield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  buy  medium  sized,  equipped  farm, 
reasonable  price:  in  Central  New  York;  good 
location.  B.  S.  FRANKLIN,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


AGE  COMPELS  sale  of  50-aere  Connecticut 
poultry  farm,  80  miles  New  York;  14  build¬ 
ings,  stocked,  equipped  and  paying;  established 
1912;  you  deal  with  owner,  no  commissions  or 
terms;  if  interested,  write  for  particulars;  full 
cash  price  $5,800.  ADVERTISER  8900,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  chicken  farm,  cheap,  near 
high  school.  ADVERTISER  8907,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ONLY  $1,750,  cosy  house,  four  rooms,  furnished, 
Studebaker  coach,  25  acres  good  land,  out¬ 
buildings.  moderate  climate.  Southern  Delaware. 
ADVERTISER  8909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY— For  sale  95  acres,  good 
house,  pastures  and  woods;  $40  per  acre.  AD- 
ArERTISER  8010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-acre  farm,  fruit,  woodland;  8- 
room  house,  improvements,  outbuildings;  near 
new  Trenton  turnpike,  within  50  miles  of  New 
York  City.  MEDELL,  Deans,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 128-acre  dairy  farm  under  high 
state  of  cultivation;  on  good  road,  good  out¬ 
buildings,  well  watered,  stanchions  for  32  cows, 
good  10-room  house;  beautiful  view  of  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains;  for  particulars  write 
EVERET  BURDICK,  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co., 


Miscellaneous 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-handed  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each ;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — Public  garage  doing  good  business, 
with  living  rooms  over,  and  house  and  lot  and 
barn.  F.  M.  HAMMOND,  P.  M.,  Owner,  Stock- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL,  good,  120  acres,  riverfront,  high¬ 
way;  good  buildings,  not  modern;  owner  un¬ 
able,  sell  cheap.  MARTIN  JENSEN,  R.  D.  3, 
Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Warren  County,  N.  J.,  gentleman’s 
farm,  140  acres,  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
all  buildings  first-class  condition.  II.  C.  GREEN¬ 
FIELD,  28  Davis  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J.  Phone, 
Harrison  6-7350. 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  .Temison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  new  clover,  o-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb. 

pail,  $1.85;  postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1  post¬ 
paid;  00-lb.  can,  $0  here;  2  doz.  comb,  $0. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND,  N.  J.,  truck  and  poultry  farm  for 
sale;  9  acres  land  all  planted  for  late  crops, 
Lima  beans,  string  beans,  peppers,  radishes  and 
other  crops;  horse,  six  goats,  rabbits,  700  pul¬ 
lets,  some  pigeons;  all  machinery,  poultry  equip¬ 
ment,  2  chicken  houses  20x90  ft.,  with  running 
water,  electric,  10x54-ft.  brooder  house;  1  Ford 
truck,  1  sedan,  some  furniture;  nearly  new 
bungalow,  6  large  rooms,  bath,  hot-cold  water, 
hot-water  heating  system,  electric  water  sys¬ 
tem,  cemented  cellar,  large  front  porch  with  fine 
scenery;  good  ground,  high  and  dry,  with  plenty 
of  shade,  plenty  fruit  for  home  use;  property 
joins  1st  to  7th  grade  school;  on  good  road,  next 
to  corner  of  State  highway;  near  railroad  station, 
lVz  minutes  to  center  of  Vineland;  a  good  yearly 
income  property;  everything  included  for  this 
cheap  price.  $12,000,  $4,500  cash  needed;  write 
owner,  ANTHONY  BARNABEI,  R.  D.  1,  Oak 
Rd,.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  Lease — Tourist  camp,  _  cottages, 
gas  station,  10-room  dwelling,  2  miles  north 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  J.  AV.  BRUMMETT,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Va. 

5-ACRE  farm  in  Barnegat,  N.  J.;  brooder  and 
chicken  house,  garage,  cellar,  electricity,  4- 
room  heated  house;  near  highway,  town  and 
railroad.  FUHLBRUGGE,  320  East  92d  St., 
New  York. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  dairy  farm;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ARLING  R.  JUDD,  Harrison  Val¬ 
ley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  of  50  acres  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Virginia;  will  sell  for  $1,200 
to  a  quick  buyer:  write  for  particulars.  MRS. 
MINNIE  JOHNSON,  Rt.  6,  Bedford,  Va. 


AVANTED — A  place  of  200-300  acres,  with  a 
house  with  modern  conveniences,  suitable  for 
a  sanitorium  or  private  camp;  one  with  lake 
preferred,  with  some  altitude.  ADVERTISE!! 
8886,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WATER  ANALYSIS  $5.  Is  your  water  safe  to 
drink?  Report  interpreted.  Sterile  container 
supplied.  C.  AVINCHELL,  Chemist,  921  Ber¬ 
gen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  clover,  00  lbs.,  $6;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.25. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  5-11).  pail,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.,  $2,  delivered  third  zone;  00-lb.  can, 
$0;  best  comb,  $5  24  sections,  not  prepaid. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEAV’S  HONEY”— New,  white,  clover,  00 
lbs.,  $5.50;  120  lbs.,  $10,  here.  L.  A.  DE- 
PEVV,  R.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $0.00; 

buckwheat,  $5.40  here;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.20 
third  zone;  aiso  wholesale.  AVM.  H.  AVOL- 
FORD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Guests  for  the  AVinter  months  at 
small  home-like  hotel,  on  beautiful  lake  in 
Florida;  excellent  home-cooked  meals;  reason¬ 
able  rates.  ADA’ERTISER  8882,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT  farmhouse.  Fall  and  Winter  board¬ 
ers,  reasonable.  BOX  9,  Jeffersonville,  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  new  and  pure,  postpaid,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  60-lb. 
can,  express  or  freight  not  prepaid,  $0;  2  cans, 
$11.75.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  clover  and  bass¬ 
wood  mixed  (sample  4c),  $5.40;  clover,  $0; 
buckwheat,  $5.20;  10-lb.  pail  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.00.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— A 
6-inch  bore, 
JOHN  SEARS, 


good  center  crank  steam  engine, 
7% -inch  stroke,  for  $50  on  cars. 
Farmdale,  Ohio, 


(Good  Housekeeping/ 
V Sn  •  Institute  j. .M 

Kalamazoo  Stoves 
and  Ranges  approved 
by  Good  Housekeep - 
ing  Institute 


Modernize 


home 


.es  -  New  Colors 


ON  ANY  RANGE 
\  HEATER  OR 
FURNACE) 


DOWN 


Save  1/3  to  1/2  at  Factory  Prices 


New,  Free,  fresh  from  the  press  . . .  Kalamazoo’s  30th  Anniversary 
Sale  Book.  Full  of  surprises — sparkling  with  color— alive  with 
NEW  features !  200  styles  and  sizes  of  Quality  Stoves,  Ranges, 
and  Furnaces — bigger  values  than  ever — Factory  Sale  Prices  that 
save  you  V5  to  i/fc.  And  a  brand  NEW  Credit  Policy — NOW  ONLY 
$5  DOWN  on  any  Stove  or  Furnace  regardless  of  price  or  size. 
Write  for  this  wonderful  NEW  FREE  Book  Now ! 


New  Cabinet  Heaters 

A  wide  variety  of  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
ers — the  NEWEST  styles,  in 
Black  and  in  rich,  Walnut  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel  finishes.  Bargains 
that  will  open  your  eyes.  Quality 
unbeatable.  Don't  order  a  Cabi¬ 
net  Heater  until  you  receive 
this  NEW  Book  and  compare 
Kalamazoo  Quality,  Terms  and 
Prices  with  o  t  h  e  r  s.  Look 
through  the  Furnace  Section, 
too.  NEW  improvements  — 
easiest  terms. 

Beautiful  Colored  Ranges 

Modern  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
and  Combination  Coal  and  (fas 
Ranges,  in  glistening,  colorful. 
Porcelain  Enamel.  (Your  choice 
of  5  beautiful  colors — Pearl 
Gray,  Delft  Blue,  Ivory  Tan, 
Nile  Green,  Ebony  Black). 
NEW  gas  stoves,  NEW  gas 
ranges,  and  NEW  oil  ranges 
all  in  fascinating  colors.  Also 
Washing  Machines.  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  4  aeuum 
Cleaners  and  other  Household 
Goods — all  at  big  savings.  You 
simply  can’t  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  this  Book — it's  the  best 
friend  your  poeketbook  ever  had. 

750,000 

Satisfied  Customers 

Mail  coupon  TODAY  !  This  sen- 
sational  NEW  FREE  Anniver¬ 
sary  Book  has  more  bargains 
than  20  big  stores— a  thrill  on 
every  page  for  thrifty  families. 
750  000  satisfied  customers 
have  saved  %  to  %  by  buying 
direct  from  the  factory,  fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest. 
There’s  nothing  between  you  and 
Kalamazoo  but  the  railroad 
tracks.  Kalamazoo  Terms  are 
NOW  easier  than  ever  before- 
some  as  low  as  $3  down,  $0 
monthly— and  a  YEAR  10 
PAY.  No  stove  or  furnace  over 
$5  down.  Kalamazoo  gives  you 
30  days’  FREE  TRIAL  in  your 
home,  360  days’  Approval  Test, 
a  5-Year  Guarantee  on  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship,  a  $100.- 
000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 


24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  close  to  you — -all 
stoves  and  ranges  shipped  with¬ 


in  24  hours  from  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  or  factory  branch  in 
Utica,  New  York.  Furnaces  in 
4S  hours.  No  delay.  8afe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

Modernize  Your  Home 

Where's  your  pencil?  Sign  the 
coupon  NOW,  and  mail  today. 
Modernize  your  kitchen  with  a 
colorful  Kalamazoo  Range — as 
easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish. 
Brighten  your  home  —  lighten 
your  work.  All  Kalamazoo 
Ranges  are  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 


enables  ns 
ciently  at 
By  seUin 


just  think,  you  can  order  NOW 
for  only  $5  down. 


FreeFurnace 
Plans— 

Free  Service 

Send  us  a 
rough  sketch 
of  the  floor 
plan  of  your 
home.  We’ll 
furnish  you 
FREE  plans 
— no  obliga¬ 
tion  at  all. 

We'll  show 
you  how  easy 
it  is  to  install  your  own  fur¬ 
nace — thousands  have.  You  can 
save  $40  to  $60  on  a  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace.  Exclusive  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace  features  are  Hot- 
Blast  Firepot,  new  ring  type 
Radiator,  easy  shaking  Grates, 
upright  Shaker.  You  can  or¬ 
der  on  the  easiest  of  terms 
this  NEW  Book  gives  you  full 
information. 

30  Years  of  Quality 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo 
Quality  for  30  years.  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and  ranges  are  built 
in  our  big  13-avre  factory.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  has  trembiidous  buying 
power — that  means  purchasing 
the  best  raw  materials  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Big  scale  production 
to  manufacture  effi- 
extremely  low  cost, 
direct  from  factory 
to  you.  eliminating  entirely  all 
“in-between”  profits,  you  get 
absolutely  rock-bottom  factory 
prices.  Understand  you  buy 
from  a  factory — not  from  a 
mail-order  house,  a  wholesale 
house,  or  a  retail  house.  You 
get  lowest  Factory  l’riees. 


Cabinet 
Heaters  $38Jp 


$5  Down  Brings  You 
Cabinet  Heater  Comfort 

Don't  shiver  through  another 
winter.  Don’t  subject  your 
family  to  winter  ills  and  doctor 
pills  - —  that’s  poor  economy. 
Nothing  will  bring  you  so  much 
comfort  and  happiness  as  a 
NEW  Kalamazoo  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
er.  Built  like  a  furnace.  Gives 
you  healthful  circulation  of 
warm  air.  Holds  fire  overnight. 
Heats  3  to  6  rooms.  Your  choice 
of  Black  or  Walnut  Porcelain 
Enamel — only  $38.25  up.  And 


Mail  coupon  TODAY  for 
NEW  FREE  Book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 

181  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
(Write  only  to  Kalamazoo) 


Furnaces  $61„p 


Ranges  $37®J 


'A  KalaraazQQ 

Direct  to  You’ 


“We  received  the  range  in  good  condition. 

We  are  very  well  pleased  with 
it.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  Everyone  seeing  it 
exclaims,  ‘Oh!  .what  a  pretty 
stove!’  It  is  the  best  heater  and 
baker  we  ever  had." — W.  P. 
SHAFFSTALL,  Franklin,  Pa. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

Coal  and  ^  r  1  Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at 
00  *-  left  to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

nation  Ra“gif  □  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Ranges  3  Dear  Sirs  :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Gasoline 


Cabinet 


Heaters 


Xante 


Pipe  Furnaces  □ 

Direct  Heat  , — , 
Furnaces  ) _ | 

Oil  Stoves 

Household  . — 1 

Goods  I _ 1 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
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Bridge  on  a  Country  Road  in  Eastern  New  York 


Now  Selling  at 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 


Today  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  Big  Six  or  an  Oakland 
Eight  at  a  price  which  makes  either  of  these  cars  by  far 
the  greatest  value  in  its  field.  For  the  Oakland  Motor  Car 
Company  has  reduced  the  prices  of  Pontiac  Sixes  and 
Oakland  Eights — the  reductions  running  as  high  as  $170. 

Pontiac  Big  Six — now  $ 

A  big  car  at  small  car  cost 

Oakland  Eight — now  $QOC 

117-inch  wheelbase 

The  car  with  Superior  Performance 


Prices  have  been  reduced  in  anticipation  of  two  new  cars 
which  we  expect  to  present  in  the  winter.  The  two  new  cars, 
while  changed  sufficiently  to  represent  new  models,  will  remain 
practically  the  same  in  appearance,  size  and  design.  They  will 
include  the  same  type  engines  used  in  the  cars  now  on  sale. 

See  your  nearest  Oakland-Pontiac  dealer  at  your  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  learn  how  easily  and  inexpensively  you  can  own  one 
of  these  two  great  cars.  Take  your  present  car  along  for  his 
appraisal.  For  even  with  Oakland  and  Pontiac  prices  sharply 
reduced,  he  will  allow  full  value  for  your  old  car  taken  in  trade. 

All  prices  f.o.b.  Pontiac,  M ichigan 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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How  the  McIntosh  Apple  Got  Started 


HE  McIntosh  apple,  beautiful  iu 
color,  unexcelled  in  quality,  admired 
and  enjoyed  by  all  good  judges  of 
good  apples,  has  come  to  be  a  great 
asset  to  New  England.  The  won¬ 
derful  McIntosh  was  born  over  a 
century  ago,  and  yet  we  have  very  recently  come  to 
appreciate  it  at  its  full  value. 

But  one  properly  asks,  where  did  the  McIntosh 
come  from,  and  why  did  we  not  have  it  years  ago, 
in  place  of  many  inferior  sorts?  Ah,  yes !  But  that 
is  a  long  story — too  long  to  relate  here.  Many  years 
must  elapse  to  reveal  the  true  value  of  a  variety. 
Some  eminent  pomologists  state  that  it  requires  50 
years  for  a  new  variety  to  be  tested  and  wedge  its 
way  into  commercial  orchards,  or  win  a  reputation 
in  the  markets.  Well,  it  has  taken  nearly  that  num¬ 
ber  of  years  for  the  McIntosh  to  come  to  its  own.  It 
was  born  in  1796  in  Dunder  County  at  Dundela  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  where  it  originated  as  a  chance 
seedling.  It  was  discovered  by  John  McIntosh,  who 
in  clearing  some  brush  for  a  building  in  the  village  of 
Dundela,  spared  this  original  tree  from  his  scythe. 
The  original  tree  lived  for  131  years,  and  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1908,  when  a  house  near  it  burned. 

This  seedling  apple,  at  first  called  Granny,  seemed  to 
deserve  a  better  name,  and  was  therefore  named  Mc¬ 
Intosh  after  the  discoverer  and  preserver  of  it.  Allen 
McIntosh  propagated  the  variety,  and  had  established 
the  McIntosh  nursery  on  the  birthplace  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  tree.  It  was  propagated  in  1870.  And  now  after 
58  years  it  has  come  to  have  a  place  in  every  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  in  New  England,  and  has  become  a 
standard  sort  for  grower,  dealer  and  consumer.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Fameuse,  Wealthy  and 
Northwestern  Greening,  no  other  variety  of  apple 
of  good  quality  has  come  through  the  severest 
weather  of  the  last  20  years  in  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  so  well  as  has  the  McIntosh.  Hardiness  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  any  commercial  variety  of  apples  foL 
any  State.  McIntosh  will  stand  28  degrees  below 
zero. 

For  about  two  years  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  together  with  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  Boston  has  named  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  the  history  of  the  McIntosh  in 
New  England,  and  designated  Charles  N.  Gould  and 
William  R.  Cole.  The  contributor  of  this  article  has 
collected  considerable  information,  photographs,  etc., 
on  this  matter  and  offers  as  much  information  as 
seems  of  particular  interest  on  how 
the  McIntosh  got  started  in  the  early 
days. 

The  first  planting  of  this  famous  ap¬ 
ple  in  New  England  is  believed  to  have 
been  made  in  Newport  Center,  Vt.,  by 
the  late  Dr.  T.  II.  Hoskins,  who  set 
some  trees  about  1S68,  and  established 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  first  orchard 
of  McIntosh  in  the  States.  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins  had  an  orchard  of  12  acres,  most¬ 
ly  of  McIntosh,  now  nearly  gone  by, 
save  a  few  of  the  original  trees  which 
are  now  being  renovated. 

C.  F.  Whipple  of  Newport  now  owns 
the  land  where  the  first  McIntosh  trees 
were  set,  and  sent  some  of  the  apples 
to  the  college  at  Burlington  last  Fall. 

Another  man  now  gone  to  his  reward, 
the  late  William  McIntosh  of  West 
Berlin,  Vt.,  was  instrumental  in  start¬ 
ing  the  McIntosh  on  its  way  to  a  large 
future,  for  he  brought  a  barrel  of  ap¬ 
ples  of  this  variety  from  Canada  to 
show  to  prospective  customers.  He  was 
a  traveling  salesman — then  known  as 
a  peddler — and  he  took  orders  for 
trees  and  was  the  distributor  to  Ver¬ 
mont  farmers  of  this  apple  as  early  as 
1870.  This  was  two  years  after  Hos¬ 
kins  planted  in  Newport.  A  few  of  the 
unsold  trees  were  set  out  in  West  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  some  of  them  are  still  bear¬ 
ing.  Two  years  after  William  McIn¬ 
tosh  peddled  the  trees  bearing  his 
name  and  that  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  variety,  a  New  York  firm  com¬ 
menced  to  advertise  the  variety  as 
nursery-grown  stock. 

We  have,  therefore,  three  men  whose 
names  are  to  be  associated  with  the 
advent  of  the  variety:  John  McIntosh 
of  Dundela,  Canada,  the  discoverer 
and  preserver  of  the  original  tree  in 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 

1790  and  grandfather  of  Allen  McIntosh,  who  now 
has  the  original  variety ;  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  of  New¬ 
port,  Vt.,  the  first  grower  in  the  States  with  an  or¬ 
chard  of  McIntosh  trees  started  in  1868,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  McIntosh  of  West  Berlin,  first  exhibitor  of 


sachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  work.  Long  may  the  McIntosh  live 
and  continue  to  be  supreme !  A  debt  we  owe  to 
Canada  for  giving  to  the  world  the  McIntosh  apple. 


The  late  William  McIntosh,  of  West  Berlin,  Vt.,  who 
in  1870  brought  into  Vermont  the  first  barrel  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples,  and  toon  thereafter  sold  and  distributed 
small  trees  to  farmers  in  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
Hoskins  teas  the  first  grower ;  McIntosh  first 
distributor. 

the  apple  and  salesman  of  the  trees,  in  the  States. 
This  variety  is  now  famous  because  of  its  superior 
quality,  its  extreme  hardiness  and  great  commer¬ 
cial  value. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  history  of  the  McIntosh 
is  a  part  of  the  romance  of  horticulture,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  Mas¬ 


A  Sweet  Clover  Question 

WHY  does  not  Sweet  clover,  if  two  seed  sowings 
are  made  a  year  apart,  or  if  the  plants  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  produce  seed,  persist  in  fields,  and  last  for 
several  years  as  it  does  in  the  various  spots  where 
it  occurs  along  roadsides,  cuts,  brook  bottoms  and 
dumps  from  excavations? 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  on  the  spots  where  Sweet 
clover  persists  from  year  to  year  there  is  usually 
exposed  subsoil  as  on  creek  banks,  in  excavations 
and  on  the  dumps  from  them,  and  in  the  cuts  for 
highways  and  railroads.  Under  this  condition,  it  is 
not  favorable  to  many  plants,  but  Sweet  clover  does 
especially  well  on  it.  Thus  when  Sweet  clover  seed 
falls  back  to  the  ground  and  the  young  seedlings 
grow,  they  do  not  have  to  compete  with  grass, weeds 
and  other  plants  nor  with  too  vigorously  growing 
Sweet  clover  plants  of  preceding  generations. 

I  have  noticed,  however,  that  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  Sweet  clover  gradually  enriches  the  soil 
to  such  an  extent  that  finally  Blue  grass  and  similar 
plants  obtain  a  foothold  and  choke  out  the  Sweet 
clover.  Thus,  it  is  common  to  note  that  poor,  bar¬ 
ren  situations  which  10  years  ago  were  producing 
dense  growths  of  Sweet  clover  are  today  covered 
with  grasses  and  other  plants  with  only  a  sparse 
scattering  of  Sweet  clover.  Sweet  clover,  then  holds 
the  land  on  such  situations  by  itself  only  while  con¬ 
ditions  are  unsuited  to  other  plants  or  until  it  has 
enriched  and  improved  the  soil  so  that  other  plants 
can  get  a  foothold.  As  this  enrichment  proceeds 
the  competition  finally  becomes  too  keen  for  the 
Sweet  clover  and  it  makes  up  a  smaller  and  smaller 
proportion  of  each  season’s  growth  and  finally  dis¬ 
appears  entirely. 

When  Sweet  clover  is  put  on  with  grass  mixtures, 
or  if  it  catches  on  poor  worn  pastures,  it  accom¬ 
plishes  the  same  result  more  quickly.  In  these  sit¬ 
uations  the  land  is  richer  than  on  the  places  which 
are  commonly  recognized  as  natural  Sweet  clover 
patches,  and  so  the  soil  fertility  sooner  reaches  a 
point  where  other  plants  can  compete  with  the  Sweet 
clover  and  the  Sweet  clover  competes  with  itself  by 
suppressing  the  growth  of  its  seedling  replacement 
plants.  Additionally,  when  mixtures 
are  used,  grass  seed  goes  on  the  land 
along  with  the  Sweet  clover,  and  the 
resulting  grass  plants  are  on  hand  to 
take  advantage  of  any  soil  enrichment 
that  the  Sweet  clover  may  bring  about. 
In  the  old  pastures  the  Sweet  clover 
also  throws  into  vigorous  growth  the 
dormant  grass  plants  there.  Thus,  in 
both  these  cases,  the  ground  is  likely 
to  be  quite  well  covered  with  grass  by 
the  time  the  Sweet  clover  produces 
seed.  On  this  account  the  seed  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  coming  into  as  intimate 
contact  with  the  soil  as  is  necessary 
for  successful  germination,  and  further, 
the  grass  and  the  previous  generation 
of  Sweet  clover  plants  furnish  so  much 
competition  to  the  Sweet  clover  seed¬ 
lings  that  they  cannot  continue.  The 
result  is  that  Sweet  clover  under  these 
conditions  shows  up  but  little  in  fields 
after  the  first  year.  l.  h.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  McIntosh  apple  was  discovered  in  1796  in  Dundela.  Ontario,  Canada,  as  a 
chance  seedling  by  John  McIntosh .  It  teas  first  called  "Granny.”  but  deserving  a 
better  name,  it  teas  called  McIntosh  after  its  discoverer.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  the  United  States  by  the  late  T.  II.  Hoskins  ( lower  left )  of  Newport,  I  t.,  tn 
1868,  where  an  orchard  was  established.  In  1870,  William  McIntosh  of  West  Berlin, 
Vt.,  who  distributed  trees  to  Vermont  farmers,  had  a  small  orchard  on  his  farm 
ichere  some  of  the  trees  now  stand.  C.  F.  Whipple  ( upper  right)  bought  the  Hos¬ 
kins  place  where  some  sixty-year-old  trees  bore  in  1918. 


Charcoal  Burning 

SOME  weeks  ago  there  appeared  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  modern 
method  of  producing  charcoal.  I  could 
not  say  that  the  method  used  in  this 
section  answers  that  query  but,  as 
there  is  considerable  charcoal  produced 
here,  it  must  be  fairly  good.  It  was 
explained  to  me  by  a  neighbor  having 
several  years  experience. 

Pine  is  the  only  wood  used  here  for 
making  charcoal.  It  is  cut  in  four- 
foot  lengths,  ranked  and,  if  possible, 
allowed  to  cure  three  or  four  months. 
Wood  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  less 
is  the  most  desirable.  About  six  cords 
of  wood  are  used  in  each  kiln,  this  is 
stood  on  end  two  tiers  high.  The  first 
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move  after  assembling  a  proper  amount  of  wood  is 
to  build  a  crib  or  chimney,  four  square  and  about 
four  feet  high,  using  the  smaller  wood  of  a  uniform 
size.  A  stick  of  wood  is  then  set  upright  in  each  out¬ 
side  corner  to  prevent  collapse.  The  wood  is  now 
set  up  around  this  chimney  until  two-tliirds  of  the 
wood  is  used,  or  rather  until  the  kiln  measures  four 
feet  from  the  inside  of  the  chimney  to  the  outer  edge, 
the  kiln  should  be  a  perfect  circle  with  all  sides 
equal.  The  second  tier  is  now  built  by  laying  the 
wood  lengthwise  on  top  of  the  bottom  tier,  one  end 
towards  the  center,  and  continuing  round  and  round 
the  kiln  similar  to  stacking  fodder  except  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  maintain  a  uniform  chimney  open¬ 
ing.  When  the  wood  is  all  in  place,  the  result  will 
resemble  an  oversize  hay  cock  and  the 
resemblance  will  be  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  when  the  job  is  completed. 

The  next  step  is  to  cover  the  kiln  with 
about  one  inch  of  pine  leaves  or  “shats” 
as  they  are  called  here.  Then  comes 
the  final  covering  which  is  about  three 
inches  of  earth  carefully  patted  down 
and  smoothed  over  with  a  long-han¬ 
dled,  flat  shovel  made  expressly  for  the 
job.  Now  comes  the  placing  of  the 
fire  which  is  done  by  pouring  live 
coals  and  dry  chips  down  the  chimney. 

This  is  carefully  done  until  a  good  fire 
is  assured,  the  chimney  being  gradually 
filled  and  then  capped  and  covered 
like  the  rest  of  the  kiln. 

When  the  fire  is  first  started  a  draft 
must  be  provided  by  punching  small 
boles  in  the  kiln  about  every  three  feet 
at  ground  level.  Now  the  kiln  must 
be  watched  to  see  that  the  fire  is  kept 
burning  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  open  the  top  and  fill  in  with  dry 
wood.  A  watch  must  also  be  kept  that 
no  holes  appear  in  the  sides  of  the 
kiln  to  produce  extra  draft.  If  this  hap¬ 
pens  you  would  soon  have  a  heap  of 
ashes  instead  of  charcoal.  A  primitive 
ladder  is  used  for  scaling  the  kilns, 
it  is  made  by  notching  steps  in  a  pine 
log  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  of  these  is  usually  placed  at 
each  kiln.  The  first  coal  forms  in  the 
top  and  when  the  top  tier  has  burned 
it  falls  in,  this  is  called  “coming  a 
head.”  Vents  are  now  made  around 
the  kiln  part  way  up  the  sides,  to 
draw  the  fire  back  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  lower  tier.  When  this  burns  and 
falls  it  is  called  “coming  a  foot”  and 
the  burning  is  completed.  It  is  left 
for  a  few  days  to  cool  and  then  draw¬ 
ing  the  coal  begins.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  working  around  the  kiln, 
taking  out  part  of  the  coal  and  keeping 
the  balance  covered  with  earth.  Water 
must  be  provided  beforehand  and  any 
signs  of  fire  in  the  coal  removed  must 
be  put  out  at  once.  The  next  day  the 
performance  is  repeated  and  the  coal 
is  all  drawn  and  ranked  in  a  circle 
around  the  kiln.  A  constant  watch 
must  be  kept  for  at  least  12  hours  to 
prevent  fire  breaking  out  in  the  coal 
which  would  soon  destroy  it.  A  kiln 
of  wood  (six  cords)  properly  burned 
should  yield  about  200  bushels  of  char¬ 
coal  and  from  eight  to  12  days  are  re¬ 
quired  to  burn  it. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  process  as  told  to  me, 
but  would  advise  anyone  having  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  to  burn  to 
either  acquire  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  burner,  or  spend  a  week  in  the  coal  woods 
himself,  as  the  old-timers  tell  me  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  wood,  the  weather,  the  direction  and 
\  eloeity  of  the  wind  all  have  something  to  do  with 
your  success  in  making  charcoal,  and  then  even  un¬ 
der  the  same  general  conditions  no  two  kilns  require 
exactly  the  same  treatment.  I  spoke  of  pine  wood 
being  the  only  kind  used  here  in  making  charcoal, 
Put  other  woods  can,  and  in  other  places  are  used 
lor  this  purpose,  in  fact,  I  think  all  charcoal  used 
in  poultry  feed  is  made  from  hardwood,  as  that 
made  from  pine  cannot  be  granulated,  it  is  too  soft. 

If  the  foregoing  general  directions  are  followed  I 
feel  sure  a  fair  amount  of  success  will  be  had  and 
enough  experience  will  be  gained  to  make  the  sec¬ 
ond  venture  really  profitable,  bearing  in  mind  that 
coal  burning  is  somewhat  of  a  gamble  and  even  the 
best  of  them  “burn  it  up”  sometimes. 

Delaware.  frank  c.  baughman. 


Starved  Rock  Along  the  Illinois  River 

IT  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  Finger  Lakes  of 
Western  New  York  to  Starved  Rock  on  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  leading  down  to  the  Mississippi,  but  the 
facts  are  that  there  is  a  close  association,  for  with¬ 
out  the  activities  of  the  great  warriors  of  the  Five 
Nations,  Starved  Rock  might  still  be  called  High 
Rock,  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  French  under 
(be  leadership  of  La  Salle  came  paddling  down  the 
Illinois  River  on  their  voyages  of  exploration. 

The  name  “Starved  Rock,”  of  course,  comes  from 
the  old  tradition  that  the  last  of  the  mini  Indians 
were  starved  out  here,  and  early  white  settlers  in 
the  region  bear  out  the  legend  with  claims  to  have 


found  whitened  skeletons  lying  on  the  high,  flat- 
topped  rock.  For  the  true  picture,  however,  one 
must  go  back  many  years  to  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  and  the  rivalry  between  the  French  and  the 
English.  The  early  French  explorations,  it  will  be 
recalled,  were  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the 
Great  Lakes  and  thence  down  through  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley. 

The  names  of  Joliet  and  Marquette,  early  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monks,  and  other  holy  fathers  are  retained 
along  this  natural  waterway,  and  the  great  seedling 
pear  trees  of  unquestioned  French  relation  still  dot 
the  road  through  Michigan  and  down  into  Illinois. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  some  of  these  old  monarchs 
that  are  furnishing  the  blight-resistant  pear  stocks 
that  are  viewed  with  such  promise  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Along  the  waterway  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers ;  then  came  the  French  missionaries,  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  fur  traders,  bartering  with  the  Indians 


of  the  region  and  dominating  the  trade. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
primarily  English,  and  as  the  frontiers  were  pushed 
westward  by  advancing  trappers  and  pioneers  they 
reached  the  preserves  of  French  ambition.  On  the 
way,  however,  they  dominated  the  Iroquois  Indians 
of  Western  New  York,  famed  in  Cooper’s  “Leather- 
stocking  Tales,”  and  traded  with  them.  When  the 
clash  came,  as  it  seems  bound  to  when  commercial 
interests  are  at  stake,  the  Iroquois  swept  out  into 
the  Middle  West  and  upon  various  occasions  fought 
and  harassed  the  Illini  and  other  neighboring  tribes. 
The  Indian  groups  at  Albany,  in  the  State  Museum, 
are  accurate  in  every  detail  in  their  portrayal  of 
Iroquois  warriors  returning  with  their  prisoners 
from  raids  into  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Illini,  lacking  the  natural  pro¬ 
tection  of  hills  and  forests,  were  gradu¬ 
ally  weakened  until  when  La  Salle  put 
in  his  appearance  in  1679  he  remarked 
upon  the  situation.  In  fact,  it  was 
while  La  Salle  was  lower  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  near  the  site  of  St.  Louis,  and 
while  one  of  his  leaders,  Tonti,  was  on 
hand  near  the  main  Illini  village,  hav¬ 
ing  been  sent  back  by  La  Salle  to  build 
a  fort  on  the  High  Rock  overlooking 
the  Illinois,  that  one  of  the  Iroquois 
raiding  parties  descended  upon  the 
Illini  and  scattered  them  again,  burn¬ 
ing  their  village  and  driving  them  into 
the  open  prairies. 

Tonti  was  unable  to  build  his  fort 
on  the  High  Rock  at  this  time,  but 
later  returned,  and  did  erect  a  sizable 
and  sturdy  fort,  which  he  christened 
“St.  Louis.”  La  Salle  soon  after  was 
murdered,  the  empire  of  French  do¬ 
main  that  he  was  building  tottered  and 
fell,  and  with  it  fell  St.  Louis  upon 
the  High  Rock.  Y’et  because  it  was 
such  a  natural  fortress,  and  because  it 
had  been  the  spot  to  which  the  Illini 
gathered  when  harassed  by  their 
enemies,  here  they  came  for  a  last 
stand  against  their  enemies  the  Potta- 
wattamies.  For  days  they  kept  oft 
their  foes,  getting  water  from  the  river 
below  by  means  of  buckets  on  the  end 
of  grapevines  or  deer  ropes,  until  the 
Pottawattamies  found  a  method  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  ropes  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared.  There  are  numerous  tales  of 
individual  heroism,  of  farewell  songs, 
and  farewell  leaps  into  the  river  below, 
but  the  Illini  finally  perished  on  the 
High  Rock,  which  is  now  famous  as 
Starved  Rock. 

But  how  did  Starved  Rock  come  to 
be  where  it  is?  How  was  it  formed? 
For  this  answer  the  story  goes  back 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  to 
what  was  happening  when  the  world 
was  in  the  making — a  story  which  is 
read  with  greater  ease  here  than  in 
most  places,  because  of  the  peculiar 
rock  formations  which  have  made  the 
region  famous  as  an  exploring  ground 
for  scientists  the  world  over. 

In  the  repeated  rising  and  sinking 
of  the  land  in  past  ages,  there  have 
been  great  deposits  of  various  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  sandstone,  limestone, 
shale,  slate,  coal  measures,  and  finally 
the  glacial  till  from  advancing  gla¬ 
ciers.  The  very  oldest  rock  formations 
must  be,  in  consequence,  normally 
many  thousands  of  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  there  is  little  way  to  tell 
what  they  were  like.  Now  and  then, 
however,  there  is  a  convulsion  of  nature,  such  as 
formed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  a  great  un- 
heaval  and  overthrust  the  ancient  rocks  far  below 
are  raised  and  thrust  at  an  angle  over  the  recent 
levels,  bringing  them  to  the  surface  where  they  can 
be  studied.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  Starved 
Rock  area,  which  makes  it  so  fascinating  to  the 
geologist.  It  also  explains  Starved  Rock  itself,  for 
in  the  weathering  and  erosion  that  followed,  every¬ 
thing  above  the  sandstone  was  weathered  away, 
leaving  the  pure  sandstone  rock  exposed.  This  sand¬ 
stone  is  so  pure  and  so  easily  secured  that  glass- 
making  is  one  of  the  established  industries  of  the 
region,  the  sand  being  secured  by  washing  down  the 
rock  with  streams  of  water,  or  merely  digging  it 
out  with  steam  shovels. 

Now  picture  the  outlet  from  the  Great  Lakes  as 
reversing  its  present  northeasterly  course  over 
Niagara  Falls  and  out  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  passing 
instead  out  over  what  is  now  Chicago,  following  the 


A  Typical  Rock  Canyon  Cut  Through  Soft  Sandstone  by  a  Small  Stream  Flowing 

Into  the  Illinois  River.  Fig.  550 


How  the  Lyndonville,  N.  F.,  Canning  Company  Popularized  the  Apple  at  Their 

Roadside  Stand.  Fig.  551 
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drainage  canal  to  the  Illinois  River,  past  Starved 
Rock,  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  Few  folks 
who  hear  of  the  inland  waterway  from  Chicago  to 
the  Gulf  realize  what  a  tremendous  natural  water¬ 
way  this  was  in  ages  past.  Here  was  a  stream  15 
miles  across  in  places  as  measured  by  the  bluffs 
that  it  left  on  either  side.  Few  in  the  East  can 
imagine  a  beauty  or  grandeur  here  in  the  land  of 
corn  and  hogs  as  great  as  or  greater  than  parts  of 
the  Hudson,  yet  here  it  is. 

The  Illinois  River,  cutting  away  at  the  bases  of 
the  sandstone  rocks,  has  left  overhanging  ridges 
which  have  broken  off  and  slumped  away  to  give 
vertical  cliffs.  Coming  in  from  the  sides  are  smaller 
streams  which  have  duplicated  the  work  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  in  canyons  of  their  own  formation,  so  that  the 
entire  region  is  pitted  and  scarred  with  narrow 
gorges  and  canyons  whose  shape  and  size  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  eroding  rock  and  the  force 
of  the  stream  that  is  at  work  upon  it. 

Added  to  these  interesting  details  are  others  which 
perhaps  appeal  most  to  lovers  of  nature  and  the 
wild,  for  here  in  a  region  of  such  intense  human 
and  geologic  history  are  beautiful  streams  and 
waterfalls  and  plants  and  birds.  Here  the  hold¬ 
over  plants  from  the  north  carried  by  the  glaciers 
meet  the  plants  from  the  south,  so 
that  the  white  cedar  or  arbor  vitae  is 
found  growing  not  far  from  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree.  On  the  tops  of  the 
dry  sandstone  rocks  with  their  acid  re¬ 
actions  are  the  huckleberry,  the  juni¬ 
per,  and  the  chokeberry,  while  in  the 
deep-shaded  canyons  are  the  plants  of 
the  moist  fern  rooms  of  the  city  con¬ 
servatories. 

The  display  of  liverworts  growing- 
on  the  canyon  walls  are  beautiful,  giv¬ 
ing  way  gradually  up  the  wall  to  plants 
that  withstand  less  moisture,  with  very 
dry  lichens  at  the  top.  In  the  shaded 
sections  are  the  wild  lily  of  the  valley, 

Solomon’s  seal,  Trillium,  Mertensia,  He- 
patica,  and  dozens  of  other  Spring 
flowers.  Where  it  becomes  more  moist 
are  the  ferns,  the  skunk  cabbage,  and 
the  mosses ;  while  eventually  the  up¬ 
land  forest  meets  the  oaks  and  hick¬ 
ories  of  the  fully  developed  flood 
plain  and  another  step  in  Nature’s 
leveling  process  is  completed.  Once  in 
a  while  you  will  find  an  Oriental  pear 
tree,  probably  brought  in  as  seed  by 
birds  or  animals  from  some  early  pear 
orchard,  and  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  raspberries  are  fre¬ 
quent  acquaintances. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  Starved 
Rock  is  a  worthwhile  place  to  visit, 
only  when  you  do  visit  it  do  not  just 
give  it  a  glance  for  the  sake  of  telling 
your  friends  that  you  have  “seen”  it, 
but  put  in  some  time  at  the  nooks  and 
crannies,  prying  out  the  little  surprises  that  are 
there  waiting  for  you,  and  you  will  count  the  time 
well  spent.  H-  B-  tukey. 


Around  Cayuga  Lake 

T  WAS  August  and  harvest  time.  Golden  waves 
of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  bowed  before  the  reap¬ 
er  and  took  their  stand  as  sentinels  of  the  fields.  A 
drowsy,  thirsty  month  it  was.  The  thermometer 
registered  in  the  nineties  in  the  deep  shade  ol  the 
horse-chestnut  tree.  Dust  rolled  up  on  the  dirt 
roads  in  clouds  and  vegetation  withered  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  heat.  All  the  green  freshness  of  the  earlier 
months  had  gone.  Apples,  peaches  and  plums  are 
promising  much.  Grapes  were  badly  damaged  by 
hailstorms  and  dry  weather.  However,  the  shelves 
gradually  till  from  the  canner’s  hands. 

The  cicadas  are  beginning  to  appear  in  dirty 
grayish  shells  on  the  jiear  and  apple  trees.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  this  queer  insect  whose 
nymphs  live  in  the  ground  two  years.  The  outer 
shell  cracks  and  slowly  the  cicada,  light  green  in 
color,  comes  out  into  the  world  of  sunshine  which 
changes  his  color  to  dark  green  and  black.  The 
wings  grow  in  one  hour  to  adult  size.  Then  from 
the  maples  we  hear  the  locust’s  droning  song  which 
betokens  Summer  stifling#  heat  and  ominous  stillness. 

A  downy  woodpecker  comes  to  perch  on  the  stake 
that  holds  a  Delphinium  plant  erect  and  dipping  his 
bill  into  the  opening  seed  pods  devours  the  seeds 
within.  Ruby-throated  humming-birds  dip  deep 
into  Gladioli  and  snapdragons.  Kingbirds  arrive  to 
devour  the  cicadas.  Kingfishers  scream  along  the 
bank  and  swoop  low  over  the  water  for  insects  or 
tiny  fish.  Sandpipers  trip  lightly  along  the  beach 
and  swallows  gather  on  the  telephone  wires  in  such 
great  numbers  as  to  sag  the  wire  with  their  weight. 
This,  so  weather-wise  people  say,  is  a  true  prophecy 
of  rain.  Dragon-flies  hang  from  the  eaves  and 
awaken  at  dusk  to  dart  back  and  forth  after  the 
smaller,  less  fortunate  insects. 

A  day  spent  on  Cayuga’s  east  shore  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  our  own  land  seen  from  over  two  miles  of 


water.  The  rolling  hills,  the  green  and  gold  fields 
and  the  white  school  house  in  its  setting  of  maples. 
The  railroad  runs  along  the  shore  on  that  side  and 
there  are  few  if  any  cottages.  There  are  good  fish¬ 
ing  grounds,  too,  undisturbed  by  the  motor  boats 
which  run  night  and  day  here.  One  fisherman  proud¬ 
ly  displayed  a  catch  of  1G  perch  and  bass  of  good 
size. 

There  is  something  very  interesting  and  pictur¬ 
esque  about  the  canal  boats  and  barges  that  chug- 
up  and  down  the  lake.  Rowing  alongside  of  one  to 
get  a  nearer  view  and  a  snapshot  we  are  offered  the 
hospitality  of  these  boats ;  the  tow  boat  in  advance, 
shining  in  red  and  gold  paint  with  the  name  A.  S. 
Sherman  in  old  English  letters  around  the  bow,  and 
the  cabin  placed  high  where  the  cooking  and  wash¬ 
ing  are  done.  The  barges,  five  in  number,  were 
empty  this  time  having  taken  the  loads  of  salt  past 
several  days  ago.  Each  one  has  a  cabin  for  the  man 
who  must  watch  each  barge. 

Late  in  the  month  rain  came  and  lowered  the 
temperature  to  4S  degrees  here.  Cloudy  skies  and 
gloomy  days  are  not  lamented  but  welcomed  and 
the  bare,  brown,  burned  earth  is  born  anew. 

ELLEN  C.  KICK ARI). 


Curing  Cow  Peas  for  Hay 

I  NOTICE  on  page  092  that  there  is  some  inquiry 
among  readers  as  to  how  the  vines  of  cow  peas 
may  be  cured  for  storage.  It  is  difficult  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  to  make  good  hay  from  a  luxurious  growth 


of  growing  cow  peas.  One  risks  either  losing  the 
leaves  to  a  large  extent  in  field  or  of  having  some 
moldy  hay  in  the  barn.  I  will  describe  my  way  of 
making  pea  hay  which  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of 
live  stock.  In  building  these  small  stacks  some  five 
or  six  feet  across  and  as  high  as  the  poles  are  tin- 
vines  cure  out  nicely.  When  the  stacks  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  the  hay  may  be  stored  anywhere  with 
the  leaves  intact. 

I  have  not  had  experience  in  making  hay  from 
green  bean  vines,  but  had  in  the  past  25  years  made 
many  tons  of  cow  pea  hay,  the  vines  being  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  succulence.  A  luxurious  growth  of  the 
Clay  or  of  the  Black  cow  pea  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
cure  dry  sufficiently  in  the  field  to  store  in  barn  with¬ 
out  molding,  without  losing  the  leaves,  the  best  part 
of  the  hay.  After  having  a  small  building  full  of 
moldy  cow  pea  hay,  I  hit  upon  the  following  plan, 
with  satisfactory  results:  I  took  poles  10  to  12  feet 
long  and  set  them  with  the  large  end  into  the  ground. 
I  let  the  mown  cow  pea  vines  wilt  a  day  in  fair 
weather,  and  then  stack  them  around  the  poles, 
making  the  stack  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
let  them  cure  in  that  way  and  never  lost  any  of  the 
hay.  The  outer  edge  of  the  stack  becomes  dis¬ 
colored.  but  inside  of  stack  becomes  cured  and  bright 
green  like  a  shock  of  corn  fodder.  It  means  some  extra 
work,  but  the  result  is  some  of  the  best  hay  that 
can  be  grown  for  the  dairy  cow.  In  the  absence  of 
poles  I  suppose  2x4s  set  in  the  ground  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  c.  w. 

McDonald  Co.,  Mo. 


Small  Potted  Evergreens  For  Sale  At 
Roadside  Stands 

THE  love  of  trees  is  inherent  to  most  of  us.  There 
is  something  about,  a  small  tree  which  appeals  to 
our  love  of  nature,  and  especially  so  to  those  of  us 
who  have  to  take  their  out-of-doors  in  homeopathic 
doses. 

Many  people  want  to  take  home  something  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  their  trip  into  the  country,  and  what 
is  there  more  enjoyable  than  a  small  tree  which 
can  he  kept  in  the  house  during  the  Winter,  or  used 


in  a  window  box  and  set  out  on  the  lawn  in  the 
early  Spring? 

Here  is  a  field  open  to  the  farmer  which  should 
prove  both  enjoyable  and  profitable.  Small  ever¬ 
green  seedlings  can  be  bought  from  a  nursery  spe¬ 
cializing  in  this  type  of  stock  at  from  one  cent  to 
10  cents* each.  These  small  trees  can  be  planted  by 
the  farmer  into  nursery  rows  and  after  making  one 
or  two  years  growth  they  can  be  planted  in  small 
wooden  pails.  Or,  the  #trees  can  be  carried  over 
three  or  four  years  for  larger  specimen  trees  for 
ornamental  planting. 

Small  wooden  pails  cost  from  seven  to  15  cents 
each.  They  can  be  stained  a  light  green  at  practical¬ 
ly  no  cost  at  all.  Any  good  wood  dye  of  a  dark 
green,  which  can  be  diluted  with  wood  alcohol,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  stain  can  be  thinned  at 
the  rate  of  two  parts  alcohol  to  one  part  stain.  In 
this  manner  one  gallon  of  stain  costing  $2  to  $3  can 
be  thinned  to  make  three  gallons  of  stain  at  but 
small  additional  cost.  One  coat  of  stain  or  wood 
dye  is  enough.  The  pails  are  more  attractive  if  the 
grain  of  the  wood  shows.  Stain  of  this  type  dries 
in  a  few  minutes. 

In  potting  the  trees  fairly  good  soil  should  be 
used.  Extra  long  roots  should  be  cut  back  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

Small  Colorado  spruce  a  foot  high  can  readily  be 
sold  at  $2  each  if  of  a  good  blue  color.  Red  cedar, 
arbor  vitae,  hemlock,  white  spruce,  Norway  spruce, 
Douglas  fir  and  balsam  fir,  also  adapt  themselves 
extremely  well  for  potting  and  find  a  ready  sale. 

Larger  trees  can  be  sold  for  Christmas 
trees.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  trees 
about  three  feet  high  for  table  trees, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities. 

Many  people  prefer  to  go  out  and 
cut  their  own  Christmas  tree  and  are 
willing  to  pay  much  more  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so  than  they  would 
pay  for  a  Christmas  tree  from  the 
grocer  which  has  been  cut  for  a  month 
or  more.  Here  sentiment  plays  a  large 
part.  Take  advantage  of  it.'  A  little 
judicious  advertising  in  a  local  paper 
should  bring  good  results,  especially 
if  the  farmer  is  located  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  a  city. 

New  Hampshire.  a.  k.  proell. 


A  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist 
on  the  Ohio  Raspberry  Tour 

THE  1029  raspberry  trip  of  the  Ohio 
Small  Fruit  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  was  so  well  received  that  a  second 
tour  was  planned  for  1930,  including 
not  only  Ohio  men  and  women  but  also 
many  of  the  growers  and  county  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  agents  from'  West¬ 
ern  and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  growers  met  at 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of 
July  31,  and  drove  to  Canfield,  Ohio, 
where  some  of  the  Ohio  contingent  and 
the  guides  were  met.  The  party  then 
proceeded  to  the  farm  of  A.  B.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Greenford,  who  has  five  acres 
of  raspberries  started  with  certified 
plants  from  the  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  The  effects  of 
considerable  Winter  injury  were  seen 
here  in  the  late  Fall  growth  of  the 
plants  in  1929  followed  by  zero  weath¬ 
er  in  November  that  had  caused  much 
damage  to  the  plants.  A  buckwheat 
and  oat  cover  crop  was  to  be  sown  be¬ 
tween  the  berry  rows.  Poultry  manure  was  the 
principal  source  of  fertilizer  used  here. 

Kim  Crawford,  near  Columbiana,  was  next  visited. 
Here  several  unorthodox  practices  were  noted.  He 
plants  the  blackcaps,  mostly  Kansas  or  Black  Pearl, 
at  a  distance  of  only  0  by  2x/±  feet,  believing  that 
the  interweaving  of  the  canes— which  surely  does 
follow — is  beneficial  in  preventing  some  offtlu-  mois¬ 
ture  loss.  There  is  never  a  hoe  used  in  the  plantings 
and  no  effort  is  made  to  control  the  grass  in  tin- 
rows,  although  usual  cultivation  is  followed  between 
the  rows.  Mr.  Crawford  feels  that  this  system  is 
best  suited  for  him.  The  plants  receive  300  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  year,  and  the  berries 
are  all  shipped  to  Pittsburgh.  The  plants  here  were 
remarkably  free  from  disease.  It  was  suggested 
that  his  site  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  was  such 
that  the  disease-carrying  plant  lice  could  not  get  up 
the  stiff  grade.  The  old  dead  fruiting  canes  were 
left  on  the  plants  over  Winter  as  a  protection 
against  excessive  breakage  of  the  young  canes. 

On  leaving  Crawford’s,  the  orchard  of  W.  II.  Mat¬ 
thews,  past  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  was  inspected.  Mr.  Matthews  is 
thoroughly  progressive  in.his  orchard  practices  and 
has  a  nice  crop  of  fruit  this  year  to  show  for  his 
management.  He  uses  an  Alfalfa  sod  system  in  the 
orchard. 

George  Eberhardt,  East  Greenville,  was  paid  an 
unannounced  call,  much  to  his  surprise.  He  has 
some  dual  purpose  tile  drains  which  not  only  serve 
for  Spring  drainage,  as  expected,  but  also  have  been 
used  for  sub-irrigation*  by  the  reverse  process  of 
pouring  water  in  the  upper  ends,  allowing  it  to 
seep  into  the  soil  through  the  pipe  joints.  His  black¬ 
caps  were  on  a  single  wire,  which  was  supported  in 
a  novel  manner  by  an  old  auto  spring  at  each  end. 
These  kept  the  wire  tight  at  all  times,  automatically 
took  care  of  all  slack  and  allowed  for  the  Winter 
contraction  of  the  wires. 

At  Wooster,  the  Experiment  Station  plantings  of 
the  brambles  were  examined.  Here  Dr.  J.  S.  Shoe¬ 
maker  described  the  various  experiments  under  his 
control.  At  an  evening  meeting  Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 
plant  pathologist;  Dr.  Shoemaker,  and  L.  M.  Cooley, 
pathologist  in  charge  of  raspberry  certification,  and 
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the  mainspring  of  the  tour,  described  the 
purposes  of  fine  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  its  founding  and 
organization,  and  gave  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  present  raspberry 
growing. 

On  August  1,  the  first  stop  was  at 
the  farm  of  Hill  and  Schweizer,  New  Mil¬ 
ford  ;  Mr.  Schweizer  is  sales  manager 
for  the  Ohio  Small  Fruit  Improvement 
Association  and  is  the  largest  grower  of 
certified  plants  for  the  organization.  Win¬ 
ter-killing  had  been  a  factor  there  last 
Winter,  as  at  other  places.  It  was 
stated  here  that  the  most  dangerous  time 
to  cultivate  raspberries  was  when  the 
new  canes  were  just  getting  under  way 
in  the  Spring  because  they  wrere  so  easily 
damaged  then.  An  ordinary  horse-drawn 
grape  hoe  was  used  for  cultivating  the 
raspberries  and  could  be  used  to  pull  the 
dirt  away  from  the  plants  or  else  throw 
it  towards  them.  A  Fowler  cultivator 
with  a  fertilizer  attachment  distributed 
the  fertilizer  in  the  Spring.  Mr.  Hill 
gave  a  demonstration  of  his  method  of 
tip-layering  blackcaps,  using  a  trowel 
for  making  the  openings  in  the  soil.  This 
moved  J.  V.  Meeder,  of  North  Girard, 
Pa.,  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  visitors,  to 
demonstrate  his  spade  setting  method.  If 
time  had  permitted,  the  two  contestants 
would  surely  have  layered  all  the  avail¬ 
able  tips  in  the  large  field  in  spite  of  the 
blistering  heat. 

W.  W.  Trowbridge,  Painesville,  set  a 
nice  lot  of  clean  Cumberland  blackcaps 
last  year  but  soon  got  into  trouble  with 
the  usual  raspberry  disease’s  which  came 
from  an  old  patch  of  reds  in  a  valley  be¬ 
hind  part  of  his  orchard.  While  it  had 
been  supposed  that  the  reds  were  far 
enough  away  to  prevent  any  of  the  plant 
lice  bearing  disease  from  migrating  to  the 
blacks,  the  wind  probably  aided  them  to 
make  the  hill,  with  the  result  that  con- 
si  derable  disease  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  blacks.  The  removal  of  the  reds  and 
the  careful  rogueing  of  the  blacks  has 
controlled  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  Mantle  &  Mantle  orchards,  Paines¬ 
ville,  were  the  scene  of  the  next  stop. 
Thpirs  is  largely  a  commercial  orchard 
although  some  raspberries  are  grown. 
The  Mantles  were  busy  irrigating  some 
of  their  bearing  Delicious  with  a  fire 
hose  delivering  .50  gallons  per  minute. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  go  through 
their  farm,  since  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
run  as  a  real  business  proposition,  as  it 
certainly  is.  Leaving  the  Mantles,  Mr. 
Harrison  of  Storrs  &  Harrison  Nurseries 
conducted  the  party  through  his  nursery. 
Personally,  we  couldn’t  help  but  covet 
some  of  the  rarer  evergreens  growing 
Ihere.  Everything  looked  good  consider¬ 
ing  the  dry  weather. 

The  Pennsylvania  party,  except  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticulturist,  separated 
here  and  headed  back  for  Pennsylvania, 
after  visiting  Miller  Bros.,  Ashtabula, 
and  H.  C.  Fowler,  North  Kingsville,  both 
of  whom  grew  small  fruits  of  several 
kinds. 

On  Saturday,  August  5,  John  Schoepfle 
was  called  on  by  the  Ohio  contingent.  He 
takes  pride  in  an  excellent  Cumberland 
planting  on  what  was  a  seini-swamp  un¬ 
til  adequate  tile  drainage  was  installed 
some  years  ago.  The  cane  prunings  are 
removed,  burnt,  and  the  aslies  returned 
to  the  field  as  a  fertilizer.  Mastodon  and 
Howard  17  strawberries  planted  this 
year  were  in  good  shape  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  Mr.  Sclioepfle’s  40-year-old  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  was  well  managed  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

At  George  Bachman’s  the  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  soil  types  on  Winter  injury  was 
very  marked.  Some  of  the  blackcaps  on 
a  heavy  soil,  possibly  with  poorer  drain¬ 
age  than  the  rest,  had  suffered  severely. 
This  stricken  area  could  be  seen  for 
some  distance  from  the  more  favored  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field.  The  soil  in  better 
physical  condition,  probably  because  of  a 
greater  supply  of  organic  matter,  was 
producing  much  larger  plants,  set  this 
Spring,  than  parts  where  the  soil  was 
more  compact  and  possibly  poorer  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  R.  h.  sudds. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


When  West  Greets  East 

Detroit  was  only  a  beginning  of  what, 
as  we  go  farther  West,  has  come  to  be 
more  than  ordinary  hospitality.  At 
Surrey,  North  Dakota,  private  citizens 
met  The  Rural  New-Yorker  train 
and  carried  us  for  miles  over  the  wheat 
fields,  meeting  the  train  at  Minot. 

In  Spokane  our  procession  of  busses 
was  escorted  by  speed  cops  on  motor¬ 
cycles  in  the  manner  usually  accorded 
Governors  and  Presidents.  The  Harding 
Memorial  Drive  along  the  Big  Flats, 
where  the  road  hugs  the  cliff  is  one  of  the 
finest  scenic  trips  in  the  State.  A  lecture 
on  Spokane’s  history  was  delivered  from 
a  height  overlooking  the  city. 

The  drought  has  not  hurt  Spokane  as 
it  has  other  places,  and  Spokane  being 
largely  evergreen  in  its  plantings  was  a 
joy  to  the  eye.  The  lava  dust  farming  is 
said  to  require  no  fertilizer,  only  irriga¬ 
tion.  Gardens  were  plentiful,  and  original 
in  plan. 

The  Longview  people  carried  the  tour 
through  the  factory  of  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company. 

Wenatchee,  of  the  apple  district,  greeted 
tourists  with  a  line  of  60  private  cars, 


ran  them  through  the  apple  orchards, 
and  staged  a  reception  featuring  grape 
juice  and  Aplets,  a  child  of  the  Liberty 
Orchard  Co.,  at  Cashmere,  Washington. 
Aplets  were  created  30  years  ago  by  M. 
S.  Balabau  and  A.  L.  Tertsagian.  They 
are  finding  their  way  east,  a  concoction 
of  English  walnuts  and  apple  juice. 

Portland  has  pleased  no  less  by  the 
display  of  its  open  market,  where  farmers 
sell  their  own  product  from  supplies 
held  on  the  street  and  sidewalk,  with 
rent  only  15  cents  a  day.  The  scenery 
in  Portland  was  perhaps  on  the  grandest 
scale  of  any  before  seen,  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  agent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  'his  guests  fs  a  thing  pleasant  to  re¬ 
member.  Meals  have  been  of  the  first 
quality  everywhere.  iva  ungek. 


Echoes  from  the  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour 

Have  enjoyed  this  wonderful  steamer 
trip  and  also  ride  through  Victoria.  The 
days  go  by  so  quickly  I  know  we  will  all 
be  sorry  when  the  trip  comes  to  an  end. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  SCHULTHEIS. 

Having  a  most  wonderful  time.  We  are 
seeing  so  much  we  are  afraid  some  will 
be  forgotten  but  hope  not.  Thank  you 
for  helping  to  plan  such  a  trip. 

B.  E.  OSBORN  AND  SON. 

Your  guests  are  happy.  No  accidents 
have  happened.  An-  eyeglass  or  two 
broken  but  no  teeth  have  been  reported 
lost,  though  I  believe  they  are  being 
worked  beyond  union  hours.  This  trip 
is  pure  graft.  chris  j.  lane. 

The  coast  to  coast  tour  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  my  viewpoint.  It  has  exceeded 
my  expectations.  c.  c.  sproul. 

We  are  having  a  perfectly  wonderful 
trip  and  thank  you  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
making  it  posible. 

ELLEN  AND  HARRY  JOHNSON. 

Wonderful  cannot  express  it.  Think 
Banff  surpasses  it  all.  It  has  improved 
from  the  start  until  today  we  reach  the 
limit.  Cannot  be  so  good  hereafter. 
Everything  and  everybody  satisfactory. 
Long  may  The  It.  N.-Y.  survive. 

N.  s.  KNAPP. 

It  is  high  time  I  expressed  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  opportunity  of  taking  this 
trip.  The  tour  is  practically  half  done 
and  there  could  be  nothing  better  either 
in  arrangements  for  our  pleasure  and 
comfort  or  in  the  fulfillment  of  them. 
Thanks  for  your  efforts  in  this  connection 
and  if  you  have  not  already  taken  this 
trip  hope  you  will  have  the  pleasure  next 
year.  J-  craig  Stearns. 

So  far  I  have  enjoyed  the  trip  immense¬ 
ly.  It  has  been  wonderful  and  they  are 
a  nice  bunch  of  people.  I  will  be  sorry 
when  it  is  over.  lydia  hughes. 

Today  has  been  a  fine  day  at  Lake 
Louise  and  Banff.  It  has  been  a  wonder¬ 
ful  trip.  Every  place  interesting.  Have 
gone  through  wlieatfields  and  orchards, 
timberlands  and  sightseeing  through  the 
cities ;  then  the  Rockies,  both  American 
and  Canadian — all  wonderful.  The  meals 
served  in  diners  and  hotels  could  not  be 
better.  Everything  has  gone  like  clock¬ 
work.  ERED’K  E.  JENSEN. 

I  met  a  majority  of  the  people  on  your 
trip  at  St.  Paul  and  many  of  them  told 
me  that  if  the  tour  would  turn  back  at 
Glacier  Park  they  would  feel  they  had 
had  their  money’s  worth.  Instead  of 
acting  as  strangers  to  one  another  they 
seemed  like  one  big  family. 

CARL  L.  LAWSON. 

All  seem  to  be  having  the  time  of  their 
lives  and  say  they  would  not  have  missed 
it  for  anything.  It  was  just  where  they 
wanted  to  go,  like  myself.  I  cannot 
praise  the  service  too  highly ;  everything 
has  been  beyond  my  expectation.  I  hope 
in  the  future  to  be  able  to  take  a  trip  in 
some  other  part  of  the  States. 

ALIDA  CARL. 

We  are  about  unanimous  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  Lake  Louise  is  the  best 
yet,  and  beyond  compare.  Each  day 
something  more  wonderful  is  shown  us 
and  the  experience  is  so  unique  that  it 
is  getting  almost  painful  in  the  joy  of  it, 
and  in  a  few  days,  when  most  of  us  get 
back  home,  and  to  normal  things,  we 
won’t  quite  understand  the  situation,  and 
yet  how  really  delightful  for  a  normal  and 
intelligent  man  or  woman  to  live,  even  if 
for  a  few  days  only,  the  way  the  few  do 
who  possess  money  and  the  things  it  com¬ 
mands.  CHARLES  ELVIN. 


Chestnuts  Come  Back 

Regarding  a  possible  come  back  on  our 
chestnut  trees,  one  of  my  trees  which 
was  apparently  completely  destroyed  by 
the  blight,  was  overlooked  and  not  cut 
down  to  be  burned,  as  per  instructions. 
The  tree  was  about  15  years  old  and 
had  had  several  good  crops  of  nuts.  This 
year  it  has  made  a  vigorous  growth  of 
shoots  from  the  old  roots,  and  I  am 


curious  to  see  whether  it  will  be  able  to 
re-establish  itself  in  this  way. 

Michigan.  maynard  d.  follin. 
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DARWIN  TULIPS 

FIVE  FAVORITES 

Pride  of  Haarlem  ....  Rosy  Carmine 
Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye  .  Bright  Rose-Pink 

Rev.  Ewbank . Lavender-Violet 

Clara  Butt  ,  .  .  .  .  Soft  Salmon  Rose 

Inglescombe  Yellow  .  .  Canary  Yellow 
30  Bulbs  (6  of  each)  .  .  $  1.80 
60  Bulbs  (12  of  each)  .  .  3.80 

125  Bulbs  (25  of  each)  .  .  6.75 

250  Bulbs  (50  of  each)  .  .  12.75 
Separate  colore  if  desired, 
other  varieties  on  request 

JOHN  F.  CHASE,  Jr.,  Florist 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 


HEAT 

for 


w 

W  Sound,  hardy,  carefully  grad- 

▼  ▼  ed,  absolutely  clean,  heavy- 

yielding.  Produce  5  to  10  more  bushels  per  acre, 
Lancaster  County  grown.  Requires  less  seed. 
Bags  free.  Special  freight  paid  offer.  Samples. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  225 
Landisville  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


/QuakcrV 

Certified 

|M>jm 

Wheat  and  Rye 

High -yielding  experiment  station 
bred  varieties,  recommended  for 

Eastern  States.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BuIbBook-ff^ 

It  tells  you  of  the  flowers  that 
will  bloom  tills  winter  in  the 
house — and  those  that,  planted 
now,  will  give  you  a  beautiful 
garden  next  spring.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  this  free  bulb  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
885  Burpee  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Hold-fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANTV 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  PLAKTIN6 

Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
257  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next 
smnmer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


PlantManle  Bulbs 

Yrou  can  have  gorgeous  blooms  next 
spring.  Plant  Maule  bulbs  this  fall.  Tu¬ 
lips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  etc.  Write 
for  Bulb  Book — FREE.  W.  H.  MAULE, 

421  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


6  VARIETIES  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS  <1 

Sedums  and  perennials.  Mrs.G.D.  Allen,  Albion,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Layer  and  pot-grown  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Best  June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


I  nun  V  EI  AU7EDC  Great  $1.00  Collections.  Any  4  $9 
LuVLLI  rLUtYLAJ  401ris; 30DarwinTulips;  121arge J 
Y  ellow  Trumpet  Daffodils;  4  Red,  Pink  and  White  Peonies ; 
8  different  Hardy  Phlox;  8  Perennials;  4  Evergreen  trees, 
1-2  feet.  V.  STONEROAD,  Yeager  town.  Pa. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery"  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NTRSERY,  Hontna,  Ohio 


8 


EVERGREENS  for  $110 


FALL  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 


Three  to  five, 
year-old  trees. 

SPECIAL 

SALE 


4  American  Spruce, 
2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


8 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 

-  EVERGREENS  -  CfOfl 

!  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae.  VI  OU 


2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae, 
2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Junlpertue  Cem 
munlt.  Treet  are  5  to  6  yr*.  eld 


IJ80 


?.TECJAL  SfF!R-Any  $LI0  selection  from 

this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or- 
der  ot  $5.50  or  over.  Order  dlreot  from  this  ad, 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  1 1  t  A 
4-year-old  trees;  two  tree*  . 91. IV 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Gatawbianse),  flower  is  reddish  purple.  <*1  -I  ft 
(Carollmanum),  dark  pink.  Three  plants  vl.lv 

Magnolia  Tree* . $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 

early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  1& 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Bach . ipA.lw 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink.  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  ot  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes;  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood).  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  1  and  1%  ft.  high, 

bushy,  6  plants  . $1.10 

Sweet  Williams,  all  colors,  10  plants . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants. $1.10 

Gailiardia,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Painted  Daisies.  10  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Carnations,  all  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

Yellow  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Shasta  Daisies,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors, 

10  plants  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  flowers 

8  inches  across,  10  plants  . $1.10 

Columbine,  beautiful  colors,  10  plants . $1.16 

Fex  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  «5,  EASTON.  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing 


DIBBLTS  wsg|»T 

HA1VAR  Tho  BEST  WHITE  WHEAT.  Over  100 
“viiu  11  acres  on  the  Dibble  Farms.  Yields 
37-4U-4a-d0-53  bushels  per  acre  right  here  at 
Houeoye  Falls. 

FORWARD  The  BEST  RED  WHEAT,  drop 
*  "ia  ii  fiiiir  from  4o  bushels  per  acre  field. 

Elmer  variety  ST .50  par  buahol.  Try  and  in¬ 
crease  your  wheat  crops  10  to  20  bushels  per 
acre  at  an  extra  cost  of  around  a  dollar  per 
acre  for  new  Seed. 

RUSSIAN  ROSEN  RYE- $1.50  per  buahel. 

.Nortneru  grown  (iriniin  ana  Common  anallu. 

1).  B.  Timothy,  9.960JS  Pure.  New  crop  for 
September  shipment,  S3.75  per  bushel.  Cix  cu- 
lar,  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE.  Audress— 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  Unnnr  Whoaf  fro,n  certified  seed,  immediat 

YIELD  nonor  nneai  del.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns-  ' 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
■  references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 

fl  mnHW.nNNmfh,— „  ysS—l 


QUALITY  FRUIT  TREES 
at  BARGAIN  PRICES 


Buy  direct — save  agent’s  commissions. 
Write  for  low  prices  and  FREE  Catalog 
showing  fruit  in  Nature’s  Colors. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2718  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


r/i 
r 

»• 


TREESIuEb!s 


■  K-LLJBULBS 
for  Fd.ll  Plant irteC 


% 


Fall  planting  pays.  Enjoy  gorgeous 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.,  early 
next  8pring;  heavy  laden  fruit  trees, 
berries,  grapes;  evergreens,  shrubs. 
Stock  guaranteed  healthy,  true-to- 
name,  (apples  Certified).  Direct  from 
N.Y.  State’s  oldest  growers.  Producers’ 
prices  quoted  in  free  catalog.  Write  today. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

141  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  of  1930  and  Spring  of  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  In  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Biaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  best  srift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
Large  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
ApDie,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
cataloar  Is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


BOXWOOD 


Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.,  heavy  rooted 
•  6  per  100.  XU,  F,  v,  d,  Mtultu,  Punkirk.N.T. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  G. 
Fletcher  Wason,  of  South  Hingham, 
Mass.,  a  member  of  the  subordinate 
Grange  at  South  Hingham,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  is  a  grandson  of  George 
A.  Wason,  at  one  time  master  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange,  who  was 
mentioned  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Grange  News  and  Doings.  George  A. 
Wason  was  the  second  master  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange,  serving 
from  1880  to  1884.  The  Grange  was 
organized  in  1873,  D.  T.  Chase,  the  first 
master,  serving  from  1S73  to  1S80. 

The  feature  of  the  August  quarterly 
session  of  the  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
Pomona  Grange,  held  with  Lorraine 
Grange  August  27,  was  a  summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Five-States  Grange 
Lecturers’  conference,  held  at  Newark, 
Delaware,  August  5-8,  given  by  C.  R. 
Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  New  York 
State  debating  team.  This  team  was  made 
up  of  four  members  from  Northern.  New 
York  counties  and  debated  with  a  similar 
team  from  Pennsylvania  Granges  on  the 
question  of  farm  relief.  The  question 
debated  was,  Resolved.  That  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  is  a  Benefit  to  Eastern 
Agriculture.  New  York  had  the  affirma¬ 
tive  and  Pennsylvania  the  negative,  the 
former  state  winning.  Mr.  Smith,  in 
summarizing  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  said  that  its  objects  were 
to  minimize  speculation  in  farm  produce, 
organize  farmers  into  cooperatives,  pre¬ 
vent  waste  in  marketing,  strive  to  avoid 
surpluses  and  bring  about  the  stabilization 
of  prices  for  farm  produce. 

Lorraine  Grange,  which  was  host  to 
the  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange,  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  Granges  of  New  York 
State,  having  been  organized  February 
25,  1874.  Its  first  master,  L.  H.  Bishop, 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  served  for  several 
years  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
State  Grange  as  chairman. 

The  Jefferson  Pomona  was  held  on  the 
birthday  of  Past  Pomona  Master  Elon  O. 
Andrus  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  he  was  presented  with  a  basket  of 
Gladioli.  Mr.  Andrus  has  been  a  member 
of  the  order  for  46  years  and  served  for 
nine  years  as  county  deputy.  At  one  time 
he  was  president  of  the  State  Association 
of  County  Deputies.  He  resides  on  the 
old  Andrus  homestead  in  the  to#wn  of 
Rutland,  the  Andrus  family  having  set¬ 
tled  there  in  the  spring  of  1800.  The 
farm  has  remained  in  the  family  and  has 
been  uninterruptedly  occupied  ever  since, 
a  period  of  130  years.  The  old  Andrus 
homestead  was  built  in  1820.  Past 
I>eputy  Andrus  graduated  from  the 
Watertown  High  School  in  1876,  and 
from  Cornell  University  in  1879.  For 
several  years  he  taught  among  the  district 
schools  of  his  community.  He  became  a 
member  of  South  Rutland  Valley  Grange 
in  1SS4  and  served  his  Grange  as  master 
and  secretary.  He  also  served  as  lecturer, 
overseer  and  master  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Pomona.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  also  the 
National  Grange.  He  is  the  present 
treasurer  of  his  Pomona  Grange. 

Local  fairs  may  be  declining  in  some 
sections,  but  not  so  in  Northern  New 
York.  The  St.  Lawrence  County  fair 
at  Canton,  the  Gouverneur  fair,  also  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  the  Lewis  County 
fair  at  Lowville,  and  the  Sandy  Creek 
fair  in  Oswego  County,  held  during  the 
latter  part  of  August,  all  had  record- 
breaking  crowds  in  attendance.  Fine 
Grange  exhibits  were  a  leading  feature  at 
these  fairs,  the  Gouverneur  Agricultural 
Society  offering  about  $1,000  in  premiums 
to  its  Grange  exhibitors.  Twelve  Granges 
had  exhibits  at  the  Gouverneur  fair.  The 
directors  of  these  northern  fairs  recog¬ 
nize  the  Grange  as  a  strong  force  in  main¬ 
taining  their  attendance.  At  the  Gou¬ 
verneur  fair  every  Grange  exhibiting  was 
given  an  award  of  $75.  In  addition  there 
were  prizes  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  best  exhibits,  and  also  awards  for 
the  Grange  having  the  largest  percentage 
of  its  membership  in  attendance,  and 
the  Grange  with  the  largest  attendance. 

The  singing  contest  at  the  New  York 
State  fair  at  Syracuse,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Pomona  Granges  of  the 
state,  was  a  very  pleasing  and  popular 
innovation.  Preliminary  elimination  con¬ 
tests  were  held  at  the  June  Pomonas  and 
later  other  preliminary  contests  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  State  fair.  The  contestants 
were  required  to  appear  in  costume  and 
the  songs  used  must  have  been  written 
previous  to  1900.  There  were  contests 
in  solos,  duets  and  quartets  and  the 
contests  continued  during  the  week  of 
the  fair,  being  held  in  the  Grange  build¬ 
ing  at  the  fair.  Six  hundred  dollars  was 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  State  fair  managers  for  the 
contestants. 


Missouri  Notes 

August  nearly  gone,  and  the  drought 
is  not  yet  really  broken  over  large  regions. 
We  have  had  one  rain  of  nearly  an  inch, 
a  rain  that  covered  only  a  small  area.  It 
did  lots  of  good,  and  we  thought  we  were 
going  at  last  to  get  frequent  showers, 
but  apparently  we  have  again  entered 
upon  a  period  of  cloudless  days.  The 
earth  again  looks  dry  and  thirsty,  but 
the  awful  hot  winds  and  temperatures 
from  100  up  have,  I  think,  definitely 
passed  for  the  Summer.  It  is  now  tea* 


late  in  the  season  to  expect  their  return. 
In  a  general  way  the  weather  is  lovely, 
with  cool  nights  and  pleasantly  warm 
days,  really  ideal  days.  Our  cut  flower 
trade  is  gone  for  the  present ;  one  regu¬ 
lar  customer  is  all  we  are  able  to  serve 
with  a  semi-weekly  collection  of  flowers. 
These  consist  of  some  Gladiolus,  Gaillar- 
dias,  Gannas,  snow-on-the-mountain,  with 
occasional  August  lilies  (Funkia  subcor- 
data),  Zinnias,  Phlox  and  Crinum  -lilies. 
These  Crinums  grow  up  into  great 
masses  of  sword-like  leaves,  perhaps  three 
feet  high  and  four  feet  across,  with  many 
leaves  five  feet  long,  and  all  through  the 
Summer  at  irregular  intervals  they  send 
up  huge  stalks  from  whose  terminals 
emerge  a  cluster  of  lilies,  white  with  pink 
stripe  down  center  of  each  petal,  to  the 
number  of  12  or  15.  These  Crinums  form 
giant  bulbs  of  the  shape  and  nearly  the 
size  of  gallon  jugs.  They  multiply  by 
offsets  on  their  sides.  They  are  quite 
hardy  here  with  some  mulch  thrown  over 
them.  We  have  never  ventured  to  leave 
them  without  any  cover.  All  plant  life 
took  on  a  new  lease  with  the  rain,  but  the 
future  of  the  Gladiolus  as  producers  of 
flowers  is  still  a  mystery.  The  late  plant¬ 
ings  in  June  should  have  escaped  injury 
but  I  am  not  sure.  This  morning’s  cut 
was  just  six  spikes,  and  I  see  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  rejuvenation  anywhere. 

The  Dahlias  are  doing  better  since  the 
rain.  They  are  all  making  some  growth. 
Some  have  been  staked.  The  prospect 
seems  to  be  fairly  good  for  Fall  flowers. 
A  few  short-stemmed  flowers  have  ap¬ 
peared,  none  worth  cutting  but  I  expect 
none  before  the  middle  of  September.  A 
good  soaking  rain  is  what  they  need  now. 
The  Jersey  Beauty  tubers  behaved  bad¬ 
ly.  A  large  percentage  failed  to  sprout 
although  stored  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  others.  Instead  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  over  last  year’s  crop  we  shall  fall 
two-thirds  short  of  that  number.  I  can 
attribute  this  tendency  only  to  packing 
the  tubers  in  fine  shavings.  Hereafter 
I  shall  return  to  early  practices  and  use 
no  packing  at  all.  Fairly  tight  boxes 
kept  in  a  cool  basement  or  cellar  were 
always  satisfactory. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  Gladiolus 
which  lias  given  the  most  and  best 
blooms  is  the  Sliaylor.  Bulbs  were 
planted  in  different  places  at  different 
times,  but  the  Sliaylor  never  fails  to  set 
a  record.  We  know  that  every  variety, 
and  even  each  separate  plant,  has  an  in¬ 
dividuality  all  its  own.  Good  records 
for  blooming  must  also  be  given  to 
Souvenir,  Neoga  and  Crimson  Glow,  and 
the  last  one  has  the  longest  spikes  of  all. 

The  apple  crop  hereabouts  is  poor,  but 
great  truckloads  in  bushel  baskets  are 
being  brought  across  the  Mississippi  from 
Southern  Illinois.  They  look  like  nice 
sound  apples  and  are  sold  at  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Grapes  seem  to  be  a  good  crop 
everywhere,  and  the  demand  is  strong. 
Some  complaint  of  uneven  ripening  is 
heard,  but  the  cause  is  simple.  The  vines 
have  too  heavy  a  load.  The  leaves  are 
unable  to  bring  about  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  berries  necessary  to  give 
them  color  and  sweetness.  I  tell  in¬ 
quiries  that  probably  such  'grapes  will 
never  be  any  riper.  They  will  sometimes 
hang  on  till  frost  in  the  same  stage  of 
unripeness,  the  green  ones  becoming  as 
hard  as  marbles.  The  remedy  is  to  prune 
closer  next  time,  and  not  leave  so  many 
buds.  My  Texas  grape,  the  Mueneh, 
showing  wild  blood,  is  loaded  as  usual. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  Norton’s  Virginia 
and  prolongs  the  season  two  weeks  or 
more. 

Late  potatoes  planted  in  first  half  of 
July  came  up  in  scattering  fashion,  a 
very  poor  stand,  but  since  the  last  rain 
a  good  many  are  beginning  to  break 
through.  Another  plot,  sown  to  oats, 
begins  to  look  green.  I  have  found  oats 
a  valuable  soiling  crop  for  Fall.  They 
grow  very  rapidly,  become  very  dense 
and  make  splendid  feed. 

The  Gannas  have  come  through  and 
made  a  fair  growth.  After  the  last  rain 
a  great  rush  was  made  on  local  seed 
houses  for  garden  seed  of  all  kinds:  tur¬ 
nip  seed  was  in  great  demand.  Much 
sweet  corn,  the  variety  being  Early 
Adams,  was  planted  after  August  15, 
buyers  being  assured  that  it  would  ma¬ 
ture  if  the  Fall  were  a  normal  season. 

L.  R.  JOHXSOX. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes, 

I  always  say  here  in  the  heart  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  that  we  never  have  a  total 
crop  failure  no  matter  if  we  have  a 
drought  or  rainy  season,  there  is  always 
a  half  crop  or  more.  A  beautiful  country 
is  Southern  Seneca  County.  This  year 
oats  yield  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre. 
Corn  got  badly  pinched  but  is  not  a 
total  failure.  Beans  and  buckwheat  will 
make  half  a  crop,  wheat  is  a  fair  yield. 
The  fruit  crop  is  good,  one  man  having 
40  tons  of  cherries.  Seneca  Lake  from 
Lodi  to  Watkins  Glen  is  lined  with  fruit. 
One  peach  grower  sends  his  customers  a 
card,  and  he  often  takes  in  $2,500  to  $3,- 
000,  people  coming  for  50  miles  for  a 
few  baskets  of  peaches  and  a  ride  through 
the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  country. 

OLD  READER. 


Affluence  is  the  condition  that  im¬ 
pels  a  man  who  left  the  country  to  live 
in  the  city  to  leave  the  city  to  live  in 
the  country. — Louisville  Times. 


Make  your 

farm  bigger 

without  buying  more  land 


THE  shrewd  farmer  uses  a  mod¬ 
ern  method  to  increase  his 
productive  acreage  and  gain  greater 
income. 

Let  him  tell  you  what  he  does: 
“I  take  out  the  stumps  and  boul¬ 
ders  in  the  corner  of  that  field. 
This  gives  me  more  land  to  cultivate 
and  makes  it  easier  for  me.  I  don’t 
have  to  plow  around  stumps  and 
I  can  use  modern  farm  machinery. 
I  dig  a  good  ditch  through  a  piece 
of  swamp  land  and  get  the  kind  of 
drainage  my  farm  needs.  I  use 
DYNAMITE  to  do  these  things  .  .  . 
it’s  quicker,  better  and  costs  so 
little.” 

If  you  want  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  like  these  on  your  farm  .  .  . 
if  you  want  to  get  more  productive 
acreage  without  buying  more  land 
.  .  .  use  Dynamite.  Du  Pont  makes 
explosives  especially  for  stump 
blasting  and  for  ditching. 


AGRITOL  is  an  explosive  made 
by  du  Pont  specifically  for  field 
clearing.  A  50-pound  case  of  Agritol 
contains  about  172  sticks.  This 
explosive  does  not  burn  in  the  bore 
holes  .  .  .  can  be  loaded  in  moist 
soil .  .  .  will  not  spill  when  wrapper 
is  cut. 

Du  Pont  Ditching  Dyna¬ 
mite  is  especially  made  for  blasting 
ditches.  It  resists  water  well.  It  is 
low  freezing.  It  is  the  most  effective 
explosive  for  blasting  new  ditches, 
cleaning  out  old  ones  or  straighten¬ 
ing  channel  streams. 

You  can  obtain  these  explosives 
and  necessary  caps  and  fuse  from 
your  dealer.  Look  for  the  du  Pont 
oval  on  case  and  cartridge. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  a 
copy  of  “Agritol  for  Field  Clear¬ 
ing”  or  “Ditching  with  Dynamite.” 
These  booklets  tell  you  how  to 
use  dynamite  for  field  clearing  and 
for  ditching. 


«U.U.*.rAf.Of- 

AGRITOL 

THE  FIELD  CLEARING  EXPLOSIVE 


■«*. «  i.NT  O>‘ 

DITCHING 

DYNAMITE  FOR  FIELD  DRAINING 


The  CLEARED  Acre  is  the  PROFIT-Maker  ! 


How  To  Save  Money 
on  Your  Water  Supply 

If  you  have  a  head  of  running  water,  from 
a  spring,  stream  or  artesian  well,  install 
a  Rife  Ram.  It  will  elevate  water  cheaper 
than  any  other  mechanical  device — re¬ 
quires  practically  no  attention.  A  double¬ 
acting  Ram  will  deliver  pure  water,  using 
impure  water  as  power.  Rife  Rams  are 
made  in  8  sizes — all  hot  galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Write  for  full  information, 
stating  water  flow  available. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine  Mfg.  Co. 
90-D  West  Street  New  York  City 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundte 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  •  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages  :  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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If  You  Cultivate 

50  Acres 

or  less 


“3 


For  farms  of  50  acres  or  less  — 
y  '$*  here's  your  power — the  new  im¬ 
proved  Centaur  6-10  Tractor.  It  will  do 
your  fall  plowing — save  money  this  fall 
and  save  days  of  your  time  next  spring. 
And  during  the  winter,  it  will  grind  feed, 
saw  wood,  pump  water,  shell  corn,  etc. 
It  does  the  work  of  man  and  team — but 
it  doesn't  eat  when  it’s  idle.  Send  the 
coupon  for  information. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  literature  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 


Name- 


R.  D _ _ P.  O _ 

County - State- 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  ail  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest— INGERSOLL.  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  In  America.  Est.  IS* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  AI1 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  Iess  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t»  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  1*4  W.ydell  S«..  Newark.  N.  J. 


CIDER 


PRESSES,  new  and  second-hand.  Graters* 
Pumps.  Cloths,  Supplies.  Catalog-  Free, 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


WE  PAY 
-  iht  FREIGHT 

*  HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BIST  HATLRIALS 

A.L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN, NY 


Get  Rid  of 

CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 
will  positively  destroy  them 

A  spraying  aolution  (not  a  chlorate);  costs 
only  6c  per  gallon;  will  not  ruin  the  soil  nor 
kill  cattle.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

REBER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page*  : 


Yarrow  and  Wild  Carrots 

Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  sot  rid  of 
yarrow  in  a  lawn?  I  have  pulled  it  out 
and  in  this  way  kept  it  low  but.  it  al¬ 
ways  comes  back.  What  will  kill  wild 
carrot?  H.ar, 

West  Virginia. 

We  should  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  readers  who  have  found  practical 
methods  of  handling  these  weeds.  Yar¬ 
row  spreads  from  stolons  and  will  keep 
throwing  up  tops  so  long  as  any  of  these 
“runner”  roots  are  left  in  the  ground. 

Where  wild  carrots  are  mowed  they 
are  quite  likely  to  make  seed  close  to  the 
ground  later.  Where  the  area  is  not.  too 
large  pulling  after  a  rain,  when  they  are 
large  enough  not  to  break  off,  and  then 
burning,  if  the  seed  is  anywhere  near 
formed,  will  clear  them  out.  Two  of  us 
one  year  cleared  off  an  acre  in  this 
manner.  The  work  went  more  quickly 
than  might  be  thought,  but  naturally  the 
job  made  a  very  good  substitute  for  real 
work. 


A  Versatile  Building 

Here  is  a  farm  structure  which  after 
more  than  a  half  century  of  continuous 
service  is  to  be  remodeled  into  a  farmer’s 
home. 

At  first  it  was  a  Congregational  church, 
then  it  was  moved  and  served  as  an  office. 
T)hen  it  was  converted  into  a  small 
hospital.  After  that  it  served  a  short 
time  as  a  corncrib,  and  later  on  a  farmer 


First  Highway  of  Improved  | 
Type 

Do  you  know  the  first  macadam  road 
in  the  country  was  built  between  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  The  dis¬ 
tance  was  75  miles.  This  road  was  built 
120  years  ago.  The  name  macadam  was 
derived  from  the  man,  MacAdam,  a 
Scotchman  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
construction.  Larger  stone  was  placed 
in  the  roadbed,  and  this  filled  in  with 
smaller  stone,  completing  the  road  by 
rolling  the  finely  crushed  rock  into  the 
surface.  This  road,  extending  a  distance 
of  75  miles  cost  the  then  unheard-of  sum 
of  a  half  million  dollars  to  build.  This 
is  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  same 
kind  of  road  with  better  roadbed  and 
wider  surface,  would  cost  today. 

The  road  was  important  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Into  Lancaster  flowed  long  trains 
of  heavily  loaded  pack  horses  from  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  freight  from  the 
upper  Susquehanna.  These  goods  were 
sent  farther  east  to  Philadelphia,  the 
metropolis.  There  were  nine  toll  gates 
across  the  road,  and  gate-keepers  were 
busy  night  and  day,  collecting  from  wag¬ 
ons  and  coaches.  The  return  traffic  con¬ 
sisted  of  manufactured  articles  from 
Philadelphia.  The  enterprise  returned  to 
stockholders  15  per  cent  on  investment. 
Within  10  years  88  turnpike  companies 
were  formed  and  3,000  miies  of  road  built. 


A  Farm  Home  That  Has  Served  Many  Uses 


and  his  family  lived  in  it.  During  its 
life  it  was  given  a  coat  of  stucco,  but 
that’s  to  be  scraped  off  and  further  pre¬ 
served  with  a  superstructure  of  cedar 
lap-siding.  It  has  moved  several  times 
but  never  out  of  the  confines  of  a  50- 
acre  farm  near  the  junction  of  Oakton 
Road  and  North  Prospect  Avenue,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois.  After  its  repair  it  will 
again  be  used  as  the  home  of  a  farmer. 

Illinois  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Bogs  in  a  Pond 

I  wish  that  you  would  advise  me  as 
to.  the  practicability  of  flooding  swamp 
land  by  means  of  a  small  dam  and 
thereby  forming  a  pond  or  lake  two  or 
three  miles  long,  one-half  mile  wide.  The 
question  which  bothers  me  most  is 
whether,  the  bogs  now  in  the  swamp 
would  die  if  flooded,  and  if  so,  how  far 
should  they  be  submerged  to  make  them 
die.  If,  however,  there  is  any  possibility 
that  the  bogs  would  continue  to  grow 
after  being  submerged  a  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  then  the  idea  of  a  pond  or 
lake  must  be  abandoned.  J.  B.  B. 

New  York 

Doubtless  these  bogs  would  die  after 
a  time  when  .submerged,  hut  some  of  them 
are  hard  customers  to  dispose  of  other 
than  with  a  bog  hoe.  We  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  cut  off  as  many  of  them  with 
this  adz-like  tool  as  time  and  labor  per¬ 
mitted.  This  is  one  of  those  jobs  that 
at  first  sight  appears  worse  than  it 
really  is.  A  sharp  bog  hoe  will  clip  off 
many  of  them  with  one  blow,  and  the 
others  with  two  or  three,  so  that  half  a 
day  makes  a  great  slaughter.  However, 
a  field  two  miles  by  one-lialf  is  a  large 
contract,  and  we  should  like  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  readers  as  to  how  thoroughly 
drowning  those  hard  heads  would  work. 


Apple  Wood  for  Cabinet 
Work 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
tell  how  apple  logs  or  lumber  should  be 
handled,  so  that  it  may  season  in  best 
condition  for  use  in  making  furniture, 
etc.?  G.  i>.  T. 

Connecticut. 


Bridges  along  these  replaced  ferries,  and 
inns  provided  comforts  to  travelers. 
Farther  to  the.  west  the  plank  roads  pro¬ 
vided  outlets  from  interior  communities. 
Ohio.  w.  j. 


Price  for  Sod 

This  may  help  II.  M.  J.  who  asks  about 
the  price  for  sod.  I  had  1,000  square 
feet  laid  where  the  ground  was  already 
prepared,  and  the  entire  cost  including 
labor,  sod,  etc.,  was  10  cents  per  square 
foot.  Another  1,000  feet  which  had  to 
be  graded  and  filled,  cost  25  cents 
per  square  foot.  H.  B.  fiske. 

West  Virginia. 

I  am  caretaker  of  the  Cedar  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery  Association,  Inc.,  at  Port  Jefferson, 
N.  Y.  I  use  a  large  amount  of  sod  yearly 
for  sodding  graves,  paying  five  cents  per 
square  foot  three  inches  thick.  I  do  my 
own  cutting  and  carting.  D.  A.  B. 

The  price  for  thick  sod,  not  less  than 
2,000  square  feet,  delivered  to  golf  club, 
depends  entirely  if  in  the  neighborhood, 
are  established,  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  do  such  business.  Here  in  this  section, 
where  millions  of  square  feet  of  sod  are 
yearly  handled,  the  price  for  delivered  sod 
is  3%  cents  per  one  square  foot.  The 
laying  of  sod  costs  one  cent.  But  I  would 
consider  it  a  fair  deal  if  such  orders  are 
given  to  a  landscaper  who  is  not  per¬ 
manently  equipped  for  the  job,  and  has 
to  look  first  for  a  fitting  pasture  or 
meadow  land,  and  to  dig  himself,  if  he 
would  charge  under  such  circumstances 
from  five  to  seven  cents  per  square  foot 
laid  down.  frank  laubner. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  radio  in  a  car  is  a  wonderful  thing 
We  were  followed  for  several  minutes  by 
a  motor  cop  the  other  evening  and  found 
out  later  he  only  wanted  to  hear  Amos 
V  Andy. — Judge. 


Stock  broker:  “Burglars  broke  into  my 
house  last  night.”  Friend  :  “Yes ?  What 
happened?”  Stock  Broker:  "They  search¬ 
ed  through  every  room,  then  left  a  $5  bill 
on  my  bureau.” — Pathfinder. 


NOTHING  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TOBACCO  LIKE  A  GOOD  PIPE 


good  tobacco 

smoke  it  in  a  pipe 


\Y/E  make  no  pipes,  so  we 
have  no  axe  to  grind  in 
advising  the  beginner  in  pipe 
smoking  to  get  a  good  pipe. 
It  s  worth  spending  a  little 
more — for  the  friendship  of  a 
good  pipe  and  a  good  man 
often  lasts  many  years. 

There  are  years  of  pleasure 
in  a  good  pipe.  And  there  are 
many  hours  of  solid  smoking 
comfort  in  a  can  of  good  old 
Edgeworth  tobacco.  Smoke 
the  Edgeworth  right.  Let  a 
good  pipe  tell  you  the  full  and 
savory  truth  about  this  fragrant 
old  burley  blend.  See  what 
genuine  satisfaction  there  can 
be  in  smoking  a  pipe. 

If  you  already  have  a  pipe 
you  like,  see  if  you  don’t  like 
it  still  better  with  Edgeworth 
glowing  in  the  bowl.  See  if 
you  don’t  agree  with  what  so 
many  smokers  say — that  Edge- 
worth  makes  any  pipe  a  better 
pipe. 

You’ll  find  your  can  of 
Edgeworth  waiting  for  you 
almost  anywhere  —  wherever 
good  tobacco  is  sold.  Or  if 
you’d  rather  try  it  before  you 
buy,  just  send  the  coupon. 
The  postman  will  bring  you  a 
generous,  let’s-get-acquainted 
packet  of  genuine  Edgeworth, 
free. 


EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


Edgeworth  is  a  combination 
of  good  tobaccos  —  selected 
carefully  !a|nd  blended  espe¬ 
cially  for  pipe  -  smoking.  Its 
quality  and  flavor  never 
change.  Buy  Edgeworth  any¬ 
where  in  two  forms — "  Ready  - 
Rubbed"  and  "Plug  Slice.” 
All  sizes —  1 5/ pocket  package 
to  pound  humidor  tin. — Laras 
&  Bro.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  it 
in  a  good  pipe. 

My  name . 

My  street  address . 

And  the  town  and  state . 

Now  let  the  Eldgeworth  come !  W-40 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

September  4,  1930. 

MILK 

September :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.88%  ;  2B, 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5% c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1.  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy .  .$0.40%  @$0.41 

Extra,  92  score . 

.40 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

.36%  @ 

•39% 

Seconds  . 

.36 

Lower  grades  . 

.32%  @ 

•34% 

Ladles  . 

.26  @ 

.31 

Packing  stock  . 

.23%  @ 

.25 

Renovated  . 

.33  @ 

.33% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.42%  @ 

.43 

Extra  . 

.42 

Firsts  . 

.37%  @ 

.41 

Seconds  . 

.35%  @ 

.36% 

Centralized  . 

.35  @ 

•39% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats  held,  special. 

$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24  @ 

.25 

Flats,  fresh  fancy . 

.20% 

@$0.46 
38 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


OC 

oo 

OO 


@ 


.46 

.44 

.37 

.30 


$0.33  @$0.36 
"  *  .31 

.20 
.30 
.18 
.50 
.35 
.45 

2.50 

1.50 


O— 

13 

21 

16 

20 


EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  ...$0.45 

Average  extras . 35 

Extra  firsts . 28 

Firsts  . 26 

Pacific  Coast  whites  .  .  .30 

Mixed  colors  . 35 

Gathered  best  . 34 

Fair  to  good . 19 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 23@ 

Roosters  . 15@ 

Fowls  . 22  @ 

Ducks  . 13  @ 

Turkeys,  spring . 25@ 

Old  . 30  @ 

Squabs,  graded  lb . 25 @ 

Dark  doz .  1.50@ 

Culls  .  1.25@ 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.19 @$0.26 

Chickens  . 25@  »> 

Roosters  . 12  @ 

Ducks  . 16@ 

Geese  . 12 @ 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@ 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.60 

L.  I„  165  lbs .  2.75(6  3.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 2.90@  3.15 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0 

Cabbage  bbl .  1 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2 

Okra,  bu . 1 

Onions — 

Western  N.  Y„  50  lbs. 

Mass,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag 
Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Peas,  bu . 3 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  behs . 1 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  crt.  . . 

Handle  bskt . . 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier 
Watercress,  100  bchs . 2. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.40@$1 

Pears,  bu . J5@  - 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 30(6 

Blackberries,  qt . 10(6 

Cherries,  4-qt  bskt . 40@ 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 40@ 

Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  qt . lo@ 

Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt .  .13(6  ^ 

Muskmelons,  bu . 1.50(6 

Peaches — 

Ga.,  crt . 1.25 @ 

S.  C„  crt .  1.50@ 

N.  C.,  bu .  1.00(6 

Crate  .  100@  2 

Va.,  crt . 2.00@  3 

Pa.,  crt .  2.50(6' 

Bushel  .  3.50@ 

%  bushel  .  1.50(6 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 1.00(6 

%  bu . 75@ 

Jersey,  bu .  1.00@ 

%  bu . 75(6 

Up-river,  bu . 75 (6 

Nearby,  16-qt.  bskt . 50(6 

Raspberries,  pt . 10(6 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  .200.00@325 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  ..$28.00(6  29.00 

No.  2  . 26.00@27.00 

No.  3  .  .  . 22.00  @25.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00 @  25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@T6.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 13.00@T4.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $1.01 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.17 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 52% 

Rye  . 67% 


.50@$0 
.25  @  1 
,55@  1 
,00@  3 
.15  (a 
,40  @  1 
40  @ 

50  @  7 
,50(6  5 
,00@  3, 
00 @  2, 

.85@ 

.85  @  1 

.75@  1. 
;.00@  6 
.25@  1. 
.50@  3. 
,75@  1. 
.50@  1, 
,50@  4. 
.50 @  2. 
.60  @  1. 
.25@  . 

.50@  2. 
.50(6.  3. 


,  io 
,50 
,00 
.00 
,60 
.25 
,90 
.00 
00 
00 
50 

,90 

,00 

00 

00 

25 

00 

75 

00 

00 

00 

35 

50 

00 

00 


I.) 

50 
.35 
.15 
.70 
.60 
.30 
.23 

3.75 

2.25 

2.25 

1.25 
25 
75 
25 

4.00 

1.75 

•00 

50 
50 
,50 
00 
75 
13 
.00 


1. 

o 

• » 

1 

o 


□  □DEE 

DEPENDABILITY 


TRUE  ECONOMY  15  MORE 
THAN  PRICE-DEEP 


Bodies  and  weatherproof  inter¬ 
nal  hydraulic  brakes,  add  still 
more  to  their  long  life,  low 
upkeep  costs,  lasting  depend¬ 
ability  and  high  resale  value. 
»  »  Luxury,  beauty  and  smooth, 
brilliant  performance  are  yours 
in  a  Dodge  Six  or  Dodge 
Eight  .  .  .  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

MARATHON  SHOWS  OTHERS  WHAT  DODGE  OWNERS  ALREADY  KNEW 
Since  July  first ,  the  Dodge  Marathon  Eight  has  crossed  and  recrossed  the  country 
many  times.  Under  every  condition  of  road  and  weather,  this  car  is  recording  officially 
the  stamina ,  dependability  and  economy  with  which  all  Dodge  owners  are  familiar. 

OOOSE  SIX,  3835  TO  3933  -  DODGE-  EIEHT-IN-IINE,  31095  TO  31145.  F  O  B.  FACTORY 


Dodge  Brothers  oft- repeated 
statement,  " The  first  cost  is 
practically  the  last/'  today 
means  more  than  ever  before. 
For  every  fine  feature  of 
Dodge  cars  is  even  finer  in  the 
Dodge  Six  and  Dodge  Eight  of 
today.  »  »  And  modern  engi¬ 
neering  advancements,  such  as 
safe,  silent  Mono -Piece  Steel 


Dodge  Eight  closed  cars  are  factory-wired  for  immediate  in¬ 
stallation  of  Transitone,  the  pioneer  automobile  radio.  Other 
models  will  be  equipped  on  order.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


RWIGERS 

HOMWHOUNf. 


MlCHIOM* 


7/1 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FAVORABLE  weather  added  to  the  comfort  of 
the  crowds  who  attended  the  New  York  State 
Fair  this  year.  A  large  number  of  farm  folks  make 
this  occasion  an  annual  meeting  of  friends.  They 
are  interested  in  the  exhibits,  which  are  quite  won¬ 
derful  in  volume  and  scope,  but  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  is  in  the  small  group  gatherings  where 
hands  are  shaken,  and  voices  of  good  will  are  heard. 
The  talk  is  seldom  of  the  year’s  hard  experiences, 
but  in  it  one  hears  a  tone  of  thankfulness  for  friend¬ 
ship  and  faith  in  the  farm  and  farm  home.  Another 
week  some  detailed  account  of  the  great  fair  and 
its  exhibits  will  be  given. 


* 

OUR  former  Ambassador  to  Germany,  .Tames  W. 

Gerard,  recently  gave  out  a  list  of  64  men 
whom  he  listed  as  those  who  really  “rule  the  United 
States.”  At  the  suggestion  of  a  reader  one  of  the 
city  papers  asked  each  one  of  the  64  what  he  would 
do  to  overcome  the  present  trade  depression.  All 
did  not  answer,  but  many  did,  and  to  our  mind  the 
best  reply  came  from  Sidney  Z.  Mitchell,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Company. 
“The  remedy,”  he  wrote,  “is  more  work  and  less 
talk.”  Six  months  of  that  policy  strictly  followed 
by  the  people  would  bring  prosperity  to  any  of  the 
depressed  states  of  the  world.  It  is  the  people  who 
try  to  get  rich  quick  without  work  who  cause  indus¬ 
trial  depressions. 

* 


THE  Germans  are  astonished,  so  the  report  goes, 
to  find  that  one  out  of  every  45  of  its  population 
is  a  public  servant,  paid  out  of  public  funds.  The  of¬ 
ficials  number  1,400,000  out  of  a  population  of  63,- 
000,000.  The  staggering  load  includes  936, 2S8  na¬ 
tional  and  State  officials,  251,657  workers  on  con¬ 
tinuous  State  projects,  40,000  officials  detailed  for 
the  administration  of  villages  of  less  than  5,000  in¬ 
habitants  and  an  army  numbering  114,105.  Every 
25  bread-winners  support  one  person  on  the  civil 
payroll.  Germany  has  been  a  republic  for  only  a 
Aery  short  time.  She  is  lucky  in  her  army  of  pub¬ 
lic  servants.  Here  in  America  every  nine  persons 
dip  down  in  their  pockets  to  pay  one  official  salary. 

* 

EXTENSIVE  preparations  are  being  made  in 
some  of  the  Central  States  for  the  production 
of  Soy  beans  both  for  hay  and  grain  next  year,  par- 
lieularly  in  locations  where  drought  has  damaged 
what  would  have  been  next  season's  mowing  ground. 
The  plan  in  some  locations  is  to  sow  rye  now  for 
late  Fall  and  early  Spring  pasture,  plowing  this  un¬ 
der  at  time  for  planting  Soy  beans  next  year.  Where 
it  is  not  desired  to  use  the  Soy  beans,  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas,  planted  in  Spring,  will  give  a 
large  amount  of  forage  or  hay  as  desired.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  about  these  is  that  they  must  be  sown 
early,  before  any  Spring  pasture  could  be  had  from 
the  rye  sown  this  Fall.  The  Soy  beans  are  put  in 
later,  about  corn-planting  time,  thus  affording 
from  three  weeks  to  a  month  of  Spring  pasture  on 
rye. 

* 


THE  tsetse  fly,  often  referred  to  in  stories  about 
South  Africa,  is  an  insect  transmitting  the  dis¬ 
ease  organisms  of  sleeping  sickness  to  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  humans.  There  are  at  least  20  species  of 
these  flies,  but  not  all  are  carriers  of  the  germs. 
Some  of  the  flies  that  infect  animals  are  not  dan¬ 
gerous  to  humans,  and  vice  versa.  Many  wild  ani¬ 
mals  are  bitten  and  become  infected ;  Avhile  not  them¬ 
selves  susceptible  to  the  disease,  the  flies  taking 
their  blood  may  transmit  the  germs  to  other  animals. 
Because  of  the  economic  importance  of  this  pest,  the 
agricultural  department  of  South  Africa  is  conduct¬ 


ing  careful  research  work  to  determine  what  may 
be  done  for  the  protection  of  animals  and  humans, 
and  control  of  the  fly.  Their  Bulletin  44  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  these  observations.  The  flies  are 
of  considerable  size,  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  Young 
are  born  alive  as  larvie,  rather  than  developing  from 
eggs.  The  product  of  a  single  female  seldom  exceeds 
8  or  10  during  her  lifetime — a  birth  rate  unusually 
low  for  insects.  The  flies  feed  heavily,  inserting 
the  proboscis  directly  into  the  blood  stream.  They 
take  nothing  from  the  skin  surface,  so  dipping  or 
spraying  the  animals  with  repellents  is  not  effective. 
Two  facts  prevent  this  fly  from  being  the  intoler¬ 
able  pest  one  might  expect.  One  is  the  low’  reproduc¬ 
tive  power,  already  mentioned.  The  other  is  that 
the  fly  becomes  scarce  as  the  country  is  developed. 
Bushy  wilderness  and  presence  of  wild  animals  are 
most  favorable  conditions  for  them.  As  this  bulle- 
tion  say :  “The  tsetse  is  very  delicately  poised  in 
the  balance  of  nature” — a  condition  that  hopefully 
infers  possible  natural  extermination. 

* 

CONNECTICUT  farmer  near  East  Haddam, 
without  resorting  to  expensive  methods,  has 
built  up  a  profitable  herd  of  dual-purpose  cattle  on 
his  small  farm.  His  main  .business  is  based  on  his 
beef-and-milk  herd.  One  of  his  cows,  nine  years  old, 
the  mother  of  seven  calves  in  seven  years,  has  aver¬ 
aged  13,948  lbs.  of  milk  a  year  for  her  first  six  years 
of  lactation,  beginning  when  she  was  three  years  old. 
No  recoi’d  wras  kept  of  her  first  year's  production. 
For  four  years  since  she  reached  maturity,  she  has 
averaged  15,699.1  lbs.  of  milk.  Her  last  year’s  ree- 
ord  was  begun  in  March,  following  the  birth  of  a 
calf  on  February  12,  the  calf  being  nursed  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  During  the  365-day  period  she  produced 
18,648.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  611.91  lbs.  of  fat,  milked 
twice  a  day,  as  she  wTas  during  her  other  tests.  Her 
feed,  besides  pasture  in  the  Summer,  consisted  of 
native  hay,  with  not  much  clover  in  it,  and  dry  grain. 
She  had  no  silage  or  beet  pulp.  The  cowr  Aveighs 
about  1,550  lbs.  Here  is  the  outline  of  a  commenda¬ 
ble  job  done  well  by  a  man  who  is  making  good  use 
of  his  farm  resources. 


thenticated  age  of  the  original  McIntosh  tree  (131 
years)  is  rather  unusual,  though  a  great  many  have 
liA’ed  100  years  or  more.  Since  the  coming  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  age  in  apple  culture,  large  numbers  of  choice 
home  varieties  have  been  discarded,  because  they 
Avere  not  money-makers  in  yield  and  shipping  quali¬ 
ties.  Yet  they  are  found  here  and  there  on  the  farms 
of  those  who  Avant  something  choice  and  a  bit 
different  for  home  use. 

* 

GOVERNMENT  entomologists  who  have  been 
studying  the  effect  of  the  extreme  heat  of  this 
Summer  on  insects,  find  gi’eat  mortality  of  corn- 
borers.  Many  moths  Avere  destroyed  before  emerg¬ 
ing;  those  that  did  come  out  laid  fewer  eggs  than 
usual,  and  the  heat  and  drought  destroyed  many 
eggs.  Of  course  in  places  where  vegetation  has  been 
burned  insects  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  e\’en  where 
this  did  not  occur  the  excessiA’e  heat  was  fatal. 
This  is  a  new  idea,  as  wye  have  generally  believed 
that  the  insect  pests  in  our  climate  Avere  immune  to 
any  heat  short  of  baking.  The  Mexican  bean  bee¬ 
tle,  though  coming  through  the  Winter  safely,  has 
been  far  less  troublesome  than  last  year  in  the  in¬ 
fested  areas,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corn  ear 
worm,  tobacco  worms  and  flea  beetles.  Some  in¬ 
sects  haA’e  enjoyed  the  heat,  lioxvever,  particularly 
red  spider  and  codling  moths,  which  ai'e  w7orse  than 
usual. 

* 

TN  PENNSYLVANIA,  there  are  7,520.5  aci*es  of 
A  land  in  nursery  stock.  The  total  x-eported  output 
for  1929  Avas  .$4,152,540,  and  value  of  stock  in  the 
ground,  $5,037,197.  These  figures  do  not  include  re¬ 
ports  from  all  nurseries  in  the  State.  One  feature 
of  the  business  for  the  last  year  or  two  is  the  great 
increase  in  sale  of  ornamentals,  w7hich  last  year 
AA  ere  78  per  cent  of  all  sales,  the  x’emainder  being : 
small  fruit,  15  per  cent,  and  fruit  ti’ees,  7  per  cent. 

* 

One  thing  I  -like  about  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
that  its  contributors  have  something  to  say  that  is 
worth  reading.  r  s 

New  Jersey. 


* 

A  NOTICE  recently  received  announces  that  a 
national  canning  contest,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Household  Science  Institute,  in  Avhich  4-II  club 
girls  may  compete  for  $2,295  in  cash  prizes,  cups, 
silver  and  bronze  medals,  is  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Boys’  and  Girls’  Club  Work, 
Chicago,  Ill.  A  cash  award  of  $500  is  being  offered 
for  the  best  single  entry  in  either  of  the  three 
classes  of  fruits,  vegetables  or  meats.  The  best  en¬ 
try  in  each  of  these  classes  will  win  a  $100  prize, 
making  a  total  of  $600  for  the  national  prize  win¬ 
ner.  A  total  of  418  cash  prizes  will  be  paid  in  the 
three  classes  of  the  contest.  Special  recognition 
will  be  given  the  best  twTo  entries  from  4-II  girls  in 
each  county  represented  in  the  contest.  A  French 
gray  siher  finish  medal  wfill  be  awarded  to  the  4-H 
club  girl  submitting  the  first  prize  jar  from  her 
county.  The  second  high  county  individual  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  bronze  medal  of  honor.  Any  club  girl  may 
enter  the  contest  by  simply  sending  her  name  and 
address,  along  Avith  a  statement  that  she  is  a  4-H 
club  member,  to  Grace  Wall  Gray,  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Canning  Contest,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  She 
will  receive  free  of  charge  the  rules  of  the  contest, 
entry  labels,  a  standard  glass  jar  and  a  book  of 
general  l’ecipes.  The  rules  of  the  contest  are  A'ery 
liberal,  the  contestants  being  allowed  to  choose  ma¬ 
terial  or  method,  and  they  may  use  pressure  cooker, 
open  kettle  or  cold  pack.  All  entries  must  be  made 
before  October  1,  1930.  The  judges  are  five  well- 
knoAvn  authorities  on  home  economics.  The  mate¬ 
rials  entered  in  the  contest  will  not  be  returned,  but 
will  be  gWen  to  charitable  institutions.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  contest,  and  we  are  sure  many  4-H 
girls  Avill  enlist  in  it.  We  hope  that  some  of  the 
laurels  wfill  go  to  members  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 


HA\  ING  something  worth  while  to  say  surely 
ought  to  be  an  essential  in  matter  offered  to 
the  public  to  l’ead.  That  is  quite  different  from 
vcriting  because  one  has  a  certain  amount  of  space 
to  fill.  Sam  Walter  Foss,  a  newspaper  man  of  a 
former  generation,  told  in  a  bit  of  doggerel  of  a  man 
Avho,  deciding  to  w’rite,  made  most  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  had  a  study  Avhere  he  would  be  free  from 
all  distractions,  an  elegant  desk,  chair,  ink  wells, 
pens,  paper,  and  all  paraphernalia  which  seemed  to 
him  desirable  as  equipment  and  environment.  Then, 
sitting  doAvn  to  w’lfite  w’hat  he  hoped  to  be  a  mas¬ 
terpiece,  he  discovered  that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
Observation  and  thought,  finding  something  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  telling  it  in  the  way  most  interesting  to 
the  obseiwex*,  usually  makes  worthwhile  reading. 


Brevities 


Ohio  planted  250,000  trees  this  season  through  4-H 
forestry  clubs. 

Exterminating  poison  ivy — it  can  be  done  with  cal¬ 
cium  chlorate. 


Straavberries  set  out  now  wfill  make  good  growth 
during  the  cooler  days  of  Fall. 


_  ‘ to  juvivuituuil  Ui  WUUI 

3,122,000  lbs. — the  highest  in  10  yeai’S. 


According  to  the  census  10,000,000  Avomen  in  this 
country  are  engaged  in  Avage  earning,  exclusive  of  the 
23,000,000  houseAvives  reported. 


Corned  beef  and  cabbage  and  apple  sauce  and  home¬ 
made  bread  and  buttermilk — yes,  Ave  have  done  many 
an  afternoon's  farm  Avork  on  that. 


Regular  trips  from  NeAV  York  to  Beiunuda  in  flying 
boats  carrying  1 0  passengers  are  under  consideration. 
About  seven  hours  Avould  be  requii-ed. 

A  farmer  W’on  the  fifty-first  annual  Wheatland  ploAA’- 
ing  match  in  Illinois  on  August  18  with  a  horse-drawn 
plow,  in  competition  Avith  tractor-draAvn  ploivs. 


*  * 

HAT  is  an  interesting  apple  romance  on  our 
first  page  this  week.  Probably  as  fascinating  a 
story  could  be  told  about  most  of  our  standard  va¬ 
rieties,  w^hieh  Avent  for  long  periods  without  local 
recognition.  The  first  BaldAvin  dates  back  to  1740, 
and  for  40  years  was  knoAvn  only  locally.  NeAv- 
tcnvn  Pippin  is  one  of  our  very  old  kinds,  though 
the  exact  time  and  place  of  its  origin  is  not  knoAvn. 
In  1773  it  had  been  planted  lai’gely  enough  in  the 
Atlantic  States  to  be  exported  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  to  England,  where  it  was  a  favorite,  and  still 
remains  so.  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1773  noted  in  his 
garden  book  the  planting  of  some  trees  grafted  to 
Newtown  on  his  estate  at  Monticello.  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set  is  still  older,  probably  originating  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  early  1600s.  In  1649  it  was  so  well 
known  that  it  was  taken  to  Connecticut.  The  au¬ 


An  ox  yoke  weighing  over  100  lbs.,  built  many  years 
ago  for  a  pair  of  Canadian  grade  Holstein-Friesians 
said  to  have  Aveighed  4,000  lbs.  each,  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  Shorthorn  breeder  in  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

A  botanical  correspondent  tells  us  that  the  Orni¬ 
thogalum  called  in  African  chincherichee,  offered  in 
California  as  Ornithogalum  arabicum,  is  really  O. 
lacteum.  The  Ornithogalum  best  knoAvn  *to  amateur 
gardeners  here  is  the  old-fashioned  hardy  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem. 

The  greatest  cause  of  motor  accidents,  according  to 
the  president  of  the  Neiv  York  Automobile  Club,  is  the 
“road  hog.”  He  says:  “The  biggest  need  today  to  in¬ 
sure  greater  safety  on  our  streets  and  highways  is  a 
return  to  the  good  old-fashioned  road  courtesy  that 
existed  in  the  days  of  the  ‘horse  and  buggy.’  ” 

Those  miniature  golf  courses  that  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  everywhere,  are  said  to  be  attracting  the 
attention  of  racketeers,  who  compel  their  operators  to 
pay  tribute  to  them.  If  every  line  of  business  can  be 
compelled  to  pay  thugs  for  alleged  protection,  why  do 
Ave  continue  to  pay  salaries  to  the  officials  supposed  to 
provide  law  and  order? 
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A  New  Comedy  of  Errors 

THE  excitement  over  the  modest  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk  which  started  off  with  threatening 
prospects  of  filling  the  jails  quieted  down  by  Labor 
Hay  to  something  of  a  fraternal  reconciliation. 
Henry  A.  Cronlc,  president  of  Borden's  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  modestly  exposed  the  abject  help¬ 
lessness  of  his  company.  He  had  pleaded  against 
any  increase  of  the  price  at  this  time  when  con¬ 
sumers  were  suffering  from  hard  times,  but  the 
Dairymen’s  League  had  disregarded  the  protest  and 
raised  the  price  37  cents  a  hundred,  and  he  was 
forced  to  increase  his  city  price  one  cent  a  quart. 
He  had  an  eloquent  reason  for  higher  retail  prices 
in  New  York  than  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  sky¬ 
scrapers  of  New  York,  but  admitted  that  he  charged 
the  same  price  in  sections  consisting  of  small  single 
houses.  Mr.  Cronk  said  his  company  paid  the 
farmer  five  cents  a  quart  five  or  six  years  ago  and 
retailed  the  milk  at  eight  cents,  at  a  three-cent 
spread,  but  the  increased  cost  of  distribution  now 
requires  a  spread  of  nine  cents. 

Leo  A.  Van  Bomel,  president  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company,  modestly  admitted  that  the  League 
had  also  forced  his  company  to  increase  the  price 
after  his  producers  had  agreed  not  to  increase  the 
price  at  the  time.  Mr.  Van  Bomel  was  a  little 
piqued  at  the  District  Attorney  because  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  intimating  that  he  might  have  discussed  milk 
prices  with  others.  He  said  that  his  legal  advice 
was  too  good  to  allow  him  ever  to  sit  in  a  meeting 
where  selling  prices  were  discussed  with  competi¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Cronk  also  indicated  some  irritation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  criticism  of  his  company  and  offered  to 
submit  his  books  to  examination  even  to  the  extent 
of  showing  his  limited  profit  on  a  quart  of  milk.  The 
District  Attorney,  however,  is  interested  only  in  find¬ 
ing  out  whether  or  not  there  is  a  monopoly,  or  re¬ 
straint.  of  trade  in  the  sale  of  milk,  and  will  not  go 
into  the  subject  of  dividends  or  profits.  But  he  told 
C.  M.  Houston,  an  Orange  County  dairyman,  that 
he  wanted  to  find  out  if  there  was  a  combination 
that  brought  about  the  big  spread  of  six  cents  at 
the  farm  and  19  cents  in  the  city.  Mr.  Houston 
was  reported  as  saying  he  got  from  5y2  to  six  cents 
a  quart  for  his  milk. 

Fred  H.  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  accepted  responsibility  for  the  37-cent  raise 
in  Class  1  milk,  but  said  he  had  “hated”  to  make  the 
increase  because  of  the  business  depression  and  un¬ 
employment.  He  was  forced  to  do  so  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  fet'd  and  the  drought  to  keep  dairymen 
out  of  bankruptcy.  Congressman  John  D.  Clark,  of 
Delaware  County ;  Assemblyman  Frank  M.  Smith,  of 
Springfield  Center,  Otsego  County ;  H.  E.  Babcock, 
of  Ithaca ;  Charles  L.  Boyd,  banker,  of  Orange 
County,  and  Dr.  George  Warren,  of  Cornell,  all  tes¬ 
tified  to  the  effects  of  the  drought  on  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  need  of  an  increased  price  to  pay  the 
extra  cost  of  production.  While  admitting  that  dairy¬ 
men  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time  this  Fall,  Mr. 
Sexauer  said  there  was  little  likelihood  of  a  further 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk  this  year.  In  answer 
to  a  question  he  said  the  cost  of  distribution  by  Bor¬ 
den’s  was  right. 

The  only  ripple  in  the  placid  surface  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  so  far  was  stirred  up  by  the  cross  currents 
of  testimony  between  Mr.  Sexauer  and  his  hereto¬ 
fore  fellow  perfector  of  legal  formula,  Aaron  Sapiro. 
Exactly  the  cause  of  their  quarrel  is  not  clear.  It 
seems  that  the  League  was  considering  an  invitation 
to  join  the  Harlein-Bronx  Milk  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Sapiro  says  the  negotiations  for  co-operation 
were  broken  off  because  Mr.  Sexauer  made  “ridicu¬ 
lous  demands.”  He  charges  now  that  the  League 
is  a  monopoly  and  sells  milk  at  $2  a  can  to  drive 
members  of  his  association  out  of  business.  Mr. 
Sexauer  retorts  that  the  Sapiro  scheme  is  unwork¬ 
able  and  illegal.  And  there  the  subject  rests  over 
the  holiday. 

Reports  at  the  hearing  gave  the  impression  that 
farmers  get  iy2  cents  a  quart  for  milk.  This  would 
be  $3.37  per  100  lbs.,  plus  20  cents  for  fat  above 
3  per  cent.  The  statement  was  made  without  con¬ 
tradiction  that  farmers  would  get  37  cents  per  100 
lbs.  extra  after  August  11.  Of  course  no  one  knows 
yet  what  they  will  get,  but  judging  by  past  experi¬ 
ence  they  will  actually  get  about  20  cents,  and  the 
dealers  will  get  27  cents  net  out  of  the  47-cent  in¬ 
crease  to  consumers. 

The  net  cash  price  paid  by  the  League  for  June 
was  $1.49  in  the  200-mile  zone.  With  15  cents  for 
certificates  and  20  cents  extra  for  fat,  the  returns 
would  be  $1.84.  The  distributor  got  $7.05.  This  was 
four  cents  a  quart  for  the  producer  and  15  cents  a 
quart  for  the  distributor.  July  was  only  .2  of  a 
cent  a  quart  more.  C.  G.  Robertson,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  his  July  return  was  $1.47. 
This  is  3.2  cents  a  quart,  but  he  may  have  had  some 


deduction  for  cartage.  So  far  the  record  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  must  be  highly  satisfactory.  The  officials  have 
shown  a  commendable  concern  for  the  interests  of 
consumers  when  the  price  of  milk  is  increased,  and 
the  increase  has  been  accounted  for  in  71/^-cent-a- 
quart  milk  to  producers,  and  in  the  assurance  that 
the  producers  will  get  37  cents  per  100  lbs.  increase. 
The  distributor  is  exonerated  because  the  increase 
was  forced  upon  them  against  their  tearful  pro¬ 
tests.  If  made  to  order  the  League  officials  could 
not  better  the  record.  They  become  the  “scape¬ 
goat”  for  the  city  dealers,  and  the  champions  of 
an  increase — no  matter  how  insufficient  the  price.  The 
farmer  has  the  benefit  of  hope  for  the  share  he  is 
to  get  of  the  37  cents.  To  those  who  know  there 
has  been  nothing  like  it  since  Shakespeare  wrote 
the  Comedy  of  Errors. 


Increased  Advances  on  Cotton 

HE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  announced  a 
change  in  its  plan  to  help  the  cotton  growers. 
Instead  of  advancing  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
crop  as  previously  planned,  it  will  advance  90  per 
cent  of  the  present  price,  which  is  about  11  cents  a 
pound  based  on  the  middling  seven-eighths-ineh  cot¬ 
ton.  As  the  price  increases  the  percentage  of  loan 
will  decrease.  At  12  cents  the  loan  will  be  85  per 
cent,  at  13  cents,  80  per  cent  and  at  14  cents,  75  per 
cent. 

The  loans  will  be  made  through  the  American  Cot¬ 
ton  Co-operative  Association  which  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose.  In  the  past  growers  have  com¬ 
plained  that  it  cost  $15  a  bale  to  sell  cotton  through 
this  exchange.  Of  the  15,000,000  bales  last  year 
only  about  2,000,000  bales  were  handled  by  the  as¬ 
sociation,  but  with  the  government  aid  it  is  thought 
that  this  year  about  one-quarter  of  the  estimated 
14,000,000  bales  may  be  handled.  With  this  volume 
of  cotton  out  of  the  market,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  dumping  at  ginning  time  and  tend  to  increase  the 
price  later  on.  The  cotton  co-operatives  have  been 
of  the  centralized  type  of  organization  and  reports 
of  official  salaries  and  general  expenses  have  been 
astonishing,  but  with  government  money  loaned  to 
advance  on  the  cotton,  the  board  is  expected  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  finances  and  the  cost  of  operations 
will  probably  be  kept  within  bounds. 


In  Memory  of  W.  S.  Teator 

HEN  W.  S.  Teator  passed  away  quietly  at 
his  home  in  Upper  Red  Hook  on  August  17, 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  lost  one  of  her  pioneer 
fruit  growers,  and  New  York  State  lost  a  recognized 
leader  in  horticultural  circles.  A  great  host  of 
friends  grieve  with  his  wife  and  children  over  the 
loss  that  they  have  sustained. 

He  is  an  example  of  the  quiet,  far-sighted,  per¬ 
manently-building  men  of  the  land,  to  whom  Ameri¬ 
ca  owes  so  much  of  her  stability.  Born  April  28, 
1SG0,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  passed  away, 
he  represents  the  third  generation  on  the  farm.  He 
attended  the  local  private  academy,  one  of  those 
courageous  and  successful  attempts  of  substantial 
communities  to  provide  their  sons  and  daughters 
with  higher  education,  and  excepting  for  three  or 
four  years  in  secretarial  work,  spent  his  life  in  this 
one  locality  and  on  the  old  farm,  taking  over  the 
family  enterprise  upon  his  father’s  death  in  1890. 

The  first  orchard  was  planted  in  1S92,  with  Bald¬ 
win,  McIntosh  and  Jonathan,  and  since  then  by 
slow,  steady  and  thoughtful  effort  a  permanent  sys¬ 
tem  of  orcharding  has  been  built  up.  As  all  long¬ 
time  orchard  enterprises  must  be  conducted,  so  this 
one  was  not  carried  here  and  there  by  every  new 
vogue,  yet  when  newer  practices  of  consequence  ap¬ 
peared  in  general  use  they  were  often  found  to  have 
been  accepted  in  the  Teator  orchard  many  years 
previous. 

He  learned  the  value  of  thinning,  and  practiced 
it.  Years  before  the  words  “detailed  pruning”  had 
been  coined,  he  supervised  the  cutting  of  his  trees 
by  directing  the  operations  of  his  men  with  a  long 
fish  pole  from  the  ground.  While  others  were  de¬ 
bating  sod  versus  cultivation,  he  worked  out  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two-year  clover  sod  and  cultivation 
which  fitted  his  needs  well.  Orchard  sanitation, 
another  new  thought  in  fruit  circles,  has  always 
been  practiced  in  the  Teator  orchards,  and  has  no 
doubt  been  the  answer  to  how  two  or  three  well- 
directed  sprayings  could  give  such  clean  fruit  as 
year  after  year  was  seen  coming  from  his  orchards. 

That  Mr.  Teator  was  a  keen  observer  of  varieties 
and  of  how  plants  grew,  is  attested  by  all  these 
facts.  He  tried  weighting  and  bending  branches 
on  young  trees  long  before  California  went  into  the 
fruit  business  When  the  orchards  were  sprayed 
they  were  ndfc  sprayed  in  a  wholesale  manner  to 
kill  insects  and  prevent  diseases,  but  with  an  idea 
of  helping  the  tree  to  grow  and  to  produce  fruit. 


All  the  operations  on  the  farm  were  conducted  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  they  might  affect  the  trees. 
He  recognized  the  time  of  fruit  bud  formation,  the 
development  of  fruit  spurs,  what  constituted  a 
cluster  base,  and  all  such  little  intimate  details  of 
how  trees  grow  without  anyone  having  to  explain 
them  to  him. 

Even  in  the  handling  of  the  fruit  the  personal 
touch  was  present.  He  always  tailed  the  barrels 
himself,  making  sure  that  they  were  thoroughly 
racked,  and  putting  only  enough  bulge  to  give  a  snug 
pack  without  bruising.  Seemingly  a  minor  point, 
its  importance  was  early  grasped  and  helped  to  give 
a  distinctiveness  to  the  product  that  reached  the 
market  and  there  made  a  reputation  for  itself. 

Outside  of  fruit  growing  his  interests  were  in 
travel,  music,  literature,  botany,  conchology,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  The  small  wild  orchid  that  he 
found  growing  in  the  meadow  meant  as  much  to  his 
life  as  perfect  apples  growing  on  happy  trees.  His 
collection  of  shells  is  considered  especially  fine. 

His  nature  was  in  keeping  with  his  love  for  finer 
things,  always  courteous,  kind,  considerate,  and 
helpful.  He  never  forced  his  views  upon  others, 
but  those  who  knew  him  listened  to  what  he  had  to 
say  because  they  respected  his  judgment  and  opin¬ 
ions  highly.  In  such  less  obvious  and  indirect  ways', 
his  influence  was  wide.  Though  the  world  will  miss 
him,  it  retains  the  memories  of  a  kindly  and  help¬ 
ful  character  who  did  more  than  his  share  to  bene¬ 
fit  his  fellow  man. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Nina  M.  Teator; 
a  daughter,  Marion  T.  Losee,  and  a  son,  Roscoe 
Teator,  who  will  carry  on  the  farm.  h.  b.  txjkey. 


Wyoming  County,  New  York 

Rain  has  finally  come  to  end  the  drought  that  started 
on  July  13.  It  is  claimed  that  the  bean  yield  has  been 
cut  from  five  to  eight  bushels  per  acre  and  the  corn 
crop  suffered  loss  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  bean  crop. 
Although  the  rain  came  too  late  to  help  any  crops  with 
the  possible  exception  of  potatoes,  it  is  believed  that 
this  crop  has  suffered  a  serious  decrease  in  yield.  Buck¬ 
wheat  which  was  sown  just  previous  to  the  drought 
looks  to  be  only  a  half  crop. 

Frost  has  appeared  in  some  sections  of  the  county 
and  has  killed  corn. 

Early  apples  are  now  being  harvested  and  reports 
say  that  there  is  a  bumper  crop  of  the  early  Fall  ap¬ 
ples.  The  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  that 
of  last  year  despite  the  failure  of  Baldwin  and  North¬ 
ern  Spy  varieties  to  set  well. 

Grain  thrashing  is  now  under  way  and  oats,  as  pre¬ 
dicted,  are  yielding  above  the  average.  Yields  of  80 
bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  reported.  The  wheat 
crop  is  smaller  this  year  due  to  the  injury  caused  by 
winter-killing.  jj,  3  p> 


Northeast  Ohio  Farmers  Rejoice 

About  1  y2  inches  of  rain  fell  August  21  and  22,  and 
has  broken  a  drought  not  seen  since  1881.  Along  Lake 
Erie  territory  part  of  the  corn  crop  is  saved,  also  some 
of  the  late  potatoes.  Late  garden  truck  will  be  saved 
if  we  get  more  rain  from  now  on. 

A  fair  crop  of  grapes  will  be  had.  On  account  of 
the  heat  apples  are  falling  off  the  trees,  wThile  some  or-1 
cliards  are  loaded.  It  will  be  hard  plowing  for  Winter 
wheat  unless  more  rain  comes.  Last  week  a  frost  was 
had  over  the  county  in  low  places  that  killed  buck¬ 
wheat.  We  have  been  over  the  pastures  and  find  the 
showers  have  done  wonders  for  the  parched  earth, 
The  little  white  clover  is  greening  up  well.  L.  w.  l. 

Ohio. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  ia  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

From  a  South  Dakota  Reader 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  was  not  created  to  help 
the  farmers.  If  it  had  been,  why  was  it  not  given 
money  and  power  to  buy  and  sell  wheat  some  place  be¬ 
sides  right  back  in  the  United  States  market?  What 
good  does  it  do  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  Farm  Board 
to  buy  a  million  bushels  and  hold  it,  ready  to  dump 
right  back  on  the  market? 

We,  as  farmers,  are  told  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
wheat.  All  right;  if  less  wheat  is  sown,  more  barley, 
oats  and  corn  are  put  in,  and  then  the  prices  of  these 
grains  goes  down.  Practically  every  farm  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  a  certain  acreage  of  corn,  as  the  corn  ground 
in  the  Spring  is  disked  and  put  into  wheat  and  small 
grain.  Most  farmers  put  their  wheat  and  oats  on  last 
year’s  corn  ground,  and  barley  on  Fall  plowing,  so  that 
it  revolves  down  to  the  fact  that  if  less  wheat  is  put 
in  more  oats  and  barley  will  be  sown. 

The  Farm  Board  says  put  the  land  into  grass.  Well, 
plow  land  rents  for  $2  an  acre,  and  grass  land  for  22 
cents  an  acre,  so  really  I  cannot  see  any  profit  in  that, 
and  profit  is  the  thing  the  farmer  needs,  not  exercise, 
as  he  can  always  get  plenty  of  that. 

Costs  of  putting  in  wheat  or  any  grain  are  always 
kept  at  a  minimum,  and  the  only  way  that  they  can  be 
reduced  is  by  cheaper  farm  labor.  We  western  farmers 
have  heard  a  lot  about  laborers  working  for  their  board 
and  $1  a  day,  but  have  not  seen  any  of  it.  Wages  this 
year  for  farm  labor  are  practically  the  same  as  last 
year. 

The  price  of  wheat  will  become  higher  due  to  the 
low  yield  in  the  Middle  West  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  amount  will  be  ground  and  fed  to  milk  cows 
and  .  hogs.  At  the  present  price  it  is  the  cheapest  feed 
for  milk  cows.  JACK  EXCELL. 

South  Dakota. 
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•V*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


For  an  Autumn  Guest 

I  have  put  Asters  in  your  room  tonight, 

Purple  New  England  Asters  that  I 
found 

Along  the  roadway,  late  this  afternoon, 

Above  dry  leaves  that  bronzed  the  Au¬ 
tumn  ground. 

Now  in  the  jade-green  bowl  "drat  stands 
between 

The  emerald  candles  on  your  dressing- 

Fringed  petals  drawn  about  them  like  wee 
shawls, 

The  Asters  sleep  in  this  elm-shadowed 
place. 

So  would  I  have  you  close  your  eyes,  dear 
friend, 

In  peace,  forgetting  all  the  dusty  day 
And  all  the  brittle  blowing  of  dry  leaves, 

The  while  you.  sleep  a  purple  Aster’s 
way. 

— Violet  Alleyn  Storey. 

* 

Grilled  tomatoes  with  bacon  form  a 
favorite  dish  in  city  tea-rooms.  Two 
thick  slices  of  tomato  (usually  a  small 
tomato  cut  across  through  the  middle) 
are  put  in  the  center  of  the  plate,  with 
four  strips  of  crisp  bacon  around  them, 
the  whole  being  served  very  hot.  The 
tomato  is  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and 
butter,  thoroughly  cooked  and  browned 
under  a  gas  flame.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  to  cook  the  thick  slices  in  butter, 
in  a  frying  pan,  heating  the  butter  to 
the  bubbling  degree,  before  putting  the 
tomato  in  it.  Tourists  or  Summer  board¬ 
ers  will  appreciate  this  for  breakfast  or 
luncheon.  Grille'd  tomatoes  are  delicious 
to  place  around  an  omelette,  or  to  serve 
with  fried  fish,  or  with  steaks  or  chops. 

* 

The  description  of  that  community 
clambake  given  by  Mrs.  Frank  Barrett 
on  page  936  has  interested  many  readers 
and  we  think  there  must  be  other  com¬ 
munity  gatherings  that  we  ought  to  hear 
about.  Every  locality  has  some  worthy 
cause  that  needs  financial  aid,  and  it  is 
always  the  women  who  provide  the  needed 
support.  We  have  read,  in  local  papers 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  of  a 
“catfish  and  waffle  supper”  given  by  some 
church.  Perhaps  someone  will  tell  us 
how  this  is  done,  giving  particulars  of 
cooking  and  serving,  just  as  Mrs.  Barrett 
did  with  the  clambake. 

Most  of  our  northern  American  Indians 
make  baskets  of  .sweet  grass  and  other 
materials;  we  recently  saw  some  very 
attractive  ones  made  by  the  Penobscot 
Indians  in  Mainv.  Some  were  of  sweet 
grass  and  some  of  fine  splints,  woven  with 
exquisite  evenness.  Our  choice  was  a 
round  basket  of  splints  like*  a  pumpkin, 
with  a  beautifully  fitting  lid;  it  was 
dyed  bright  orange.  One  could  not  have 
a  truer  example  of  native  American 
handicraft  than  a  pumpkin  basket  woven 
by  a  Penobscot  Indian.  Very  beautiful 
baskets  are  woven  in  the  Southern  States 
by  mountain  women,  a  specialty  of  these 
localities  being  baskets  woven  of  the 
tough  native  honeysuckle  vines.  Among 
the  southern  splint  baskets  we  have  seen 
some  charming  ones  showing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rose  and  silver  gray.  A  good 
many  of  the  amateurs  who  study  basket 
weaving  seem  to  confine  themselves  to 
reed  and  raffia,  and  do  not  get  the 
unusual  effects  obtained  in  other  mate¬ 
rials.  We  do  riot  know  what  dyes  are 
used  by  the  Indian  and  mountain  basket- 
makers,  but  think  they  must  use,  in 
some  degree,  the  native  barks  and  roots 
that  Colonial  women  used  for  dyeing 
textiles. 


Russian  immigrants,  who  on  arriving  in 
this  country,  were  willing  to  sell  their 
copper  and  brass  and  substitute  American 
agateware.  A  housekeeper  who  knows 
the  work  involved  in  keeping  brass  and 
copper  polished  will  look  at  the  walls  of 
these  little  shops,  crowded  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  the  shining  metal,  and  wonder 
how  the  owner  manages  to  keep  it  all 
so  bright. 

Service  coats  seen  in  one  large  store 
would  be  very  convenient  to  slip  on  like 
a  smock,  either  to  cover  the  dress,  or 
to  take  its  place  temporarily.  Those 
seen  were  made  like  a  full-length  double- 
breasted  coat  of  cotton  print  with  elbow 
sleeves.  Collar  and  cuffs  of  white  organ¬ 
die  made  a  pretty  finish.  These  garments, 
in  good  quality  were  offered  for  a  little 
under  $2. 

We  noticed  recently  readymade  ticks 
for  feather  pillows  at  56  and  74  cents 
each.  Some  of  them  were  in  solid  colors, 
green,  pink  or  blue.  Ticking  by  the  yard 
was  37  and  49  cents,  30  inches  wide. 
This  included  several  colors  besides  the 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Those  who  admire  ornamental  brass 
and  copper  will  find  a  wonderful  array 
of  such  goods  in  small  shops  on  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  at  prices 
less  than  in  the  great  department  stores. 
Here  one  finds  beautiful  candlesticks  of 
the  Colonial  type,  and  also  tall  cande- 
labra  with  five  or  seven  branches.  There 
are  brass  door-knockers  in  great  variety, 
including  many  of  the  types  tourists  buy 
in  Europe;  vases,  plant  holders,  sugar 
and  cream  sets  and  trays.  The  si  end  r 
Turkish  coffee  pots  in  copper  are  espec¬ 
ially  pretty.  One  sees  the  Russian  samo¬ 
vars  in  brass,  and  also  saucepans  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  Formerly,  much 
of  the  material  sold  was  bought  from 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


734  —  Extremely 

Popular.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  2%  yds. 
of  3i)-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


732  —  Essentially 

Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3!4  J'ds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
iya  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting  and  2ti 
of  1-in.  plait¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


176 — Capelet  Collar. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  Vo  >’d.  of 
27-in.  contrasting 
and  2%  yds.  of  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


490— For  the  Little 
Girl.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 

Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Home  Notes  from 
Pennsylvania 

I  have  been  so  busy  lately,  canning 
corn,  and  now  tomatoes,  and  then  the 
three  girls  must  have  new  dresses. 
School  time  will  soon  be  here,  only  two 
weeks  away,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Summer  has  gone.  We  have  been 
having  such  fun  this  Summer.  A  girls’ 
camp  is  located  right  near  us,  and  they 
have  been  such  a  wonderful  bunch.  How 
we  do  miss  them ! 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  a  little  note 
to  the  effect  that  you  wondered  how  the 
nuts  were  making  out  this  year.  There 
are  a  number  of  black  walnut  and  shell- 
bark  trees  here,  and  they  seem  to  be 
loaded,  although  they  have  been  dropping 
badly  lately.  I  think,  probably  due  to 
the  drought.  But  the  tent  caterpillars 
are  so  thick.  The  trees  are  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  them,  and  I  noticed  the  other 
night  that  some  of  the  younger  trees  have 
had  the  leaves  stripped  from  them.  They 
are  absolutely  bare.  This  rain  is  just 
in  time  to  save  our  cucumbers  and  late 
beans.  I  was  so  afraid  it  would  hold  off 
too  late.  Other  things  had  got  a  good 
start  before  the  drought  set  in,  and 
seemed  to  hold  their  own  pretty  well. 

The  children  are  busily  engaged  on 
Christmas  presents.  It  takes  up  their 
time  evenings.  They  are  making  some  of 
the  cunningest  yarn  dolls,  and  the  nicest 
book  marks,  of  yarn,  and  some  oilcloth 
cushions,  and  toys.  Son  is  at  Scout  camp, 
and  how  he  is  enjoying  it !  His  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  sort.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  these  camps  are !  The  children  get 
a  wonderful  training  and  it  helps  them 
all  to  get  out  with  a  lot  of  strange  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  had  intended  washing  this  morning, 
but  am  only  too  glad  to  put  the  wash  off, 
for  the  rain.  I  lay  in  bed  last  night, 
listening  to  the  rain  on  the  roof,  and 
how  thankful  I  was  to  hear  it.  I  enjoy 
the  sound  of  it. 

I  have  a  batch  of  bread  to  stiffen  down 
some  scrubbing  to  do,  and  more  tomatoes 
to  can,  so  must  end  my  letter. 

MRS.  F.  R.  T. 


into  1^ -inch  lengths.  Place  on  the  stove, 
and  cover  with  water  to  which  one  pint 
of  strong  vinegar,  lump  of  alum  size  of 
walnut  and  a  few  grape  leaves  have  been 
added.  Simmer  for  two  hours,  drain. 
Cover  with  three  pints  of  vinegar,  2%  lbs. 
of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  each  of  cin¬ 
namon  bark,  and  whole  allspice.  Let 
come  to  a  boil.  Place  in  stone  jar  and 
reheat  vinegar  each  morning  for  four 
mornings  pouring  over  pickles.  These 
will  keep  all  Winter  in  open  stone  jar. 
This  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
make,  but  they  take  only  a  little  time 
each  morning  and  will  well  repay  you  for 
the  time  spent. 

Dill  Pickles.  —  Scald  cucumbers,  let 
stand  a  few  minutes.  Put  two  quarts  of 
water,  one  quart  of  vinegar  and  three- 
fourths  cup  of  salt  on  stove  and  let  come 
to  a  boil.  Pour  over  pickles  packed  in 
jar  and  seal. 

Mrs.  Bunge’s  Mustard  Pickles.  —  One 
quart  each  of  chopped  onion,  green  toma¬ 
toes,  celery  and  cauliflower,  two  quarts 
of  peeled  and  chopped  cucumbers.  Sprin¬ 
kle  all  the  above  with  salt.  Let  stand 
over  night,  keeping  cucumbers  separate. 
In  morning  boil  onions,  green  tomatoes, 
celery  and  cauliflower  10  minutes  in  weak 
vinegar,  drain.  Let  two  quarts  of  vine¬ 
gar  come  to  boil  and  add  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cayenne  pepper,  one  large  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  of  ground  mustard,  three 
cups  of  sugar,  and  one-half  cup  of  flour 
made  into  a  paste.  Add  four  large  green 
peppers  chopped  fine  with  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Let  boil  very  slowly  until 
tender.  Put  into  jars  and  seal. 

Sweet  Pickled  Pears.— Seven  pounds  of 
peeled,  halved  and  cored  pears,  3  lbs.  of 
sngar,  one  pint  of  vinegar  (not  too 
strong),  cloves  and  cinnamon  (tied  in 
muslin  bag).  Cook  until  pears  turn  nice¬ 
ly  red.  Put  into  jars  and  seal. 

GRACE  V.  LESTER. 


Looking  Out 

In  demonstrations  and  in  lectures  we 
are  sometimes  advised  to  look  over  the 
pictures  on  our  walls,  asking  ourselves 
why  we  have  them  hanging  there.  We 
are'  asked  to  discriminate  with  an  eye  to 
better  assortment.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  we  occasionally  enter  our  own  rooms 
as  strangers,  and  criticize  as  strangers. 
This  to  an  eye  for  better  choosing  and 
placing  of  the  furnishings. 

Now,  for  a  change,  suppose  we  look  out 
and  not  within.  What  do  we  farm  wom¬ 
en  see  from  our  windows?  We  rural 
families  do  not  need  the  close-hanging 
over-drapes  to  shut  out  the  too-near  fill¬ 
ing  station,  or  the  factory,  or  the  store, 
or  the  next  door  neighbor’s  house.  We 
may  choose  a  narrow  width  of  curtain 
just  to  soften  the  picture  framed  in  its 
window,  for  each  window  does  have  its 
own  picture,  and  it  often  is  within  our 
resources  to  make  it  pleasant  at  least 
and  often  alluring  and  even  artistic! 

Does  our  window  look  out  on  a  dump 
of  tin  cans  and  rubbish,  or  does  it  look 
out  on  a  sand  box  for  the  children  or  a 
small  bed  of  brilliant  flowers? 

On  a  heap  of  scattered  boards  or  a 
neat  pile  of  lumber?  On  rusty  and  un¬ 
used  farming  implements  or  a  clean  area 
of  green  grass? 

On  scrubby  fields  and  tumble-down 
walls  or  cultivated  fields  and  good  fences? 
On  back  steps  littered  with  every  con¬ 
ceivable  thing  overflowing  from  the  back 
stoop,  or  on  cleared  wide  steps  leading 
from  a  picked-up  porch? 

On  garbage  waiting  to  be  emptied  or 
on  clean  pails  hanging  upside  down  on 
their  posts?  On  an  unraked  yard  or 
borders  of  ferns?  On  a  jungle  of  un¬ 
trimmed  shrubbery  or  a  w’ell-kept  gar¬ 
den  of  flowers  or  vegetables? 

Not  all  of  us  can  look  out  on  green 
hills  or  mountains  or  rivers,  even,  but 
perhaps  we  can  make  it  possible  to  look 
out  on  well-kept  areas  and  unblotted 
landscapes.  phyllis  perry. 


Sunshine  and  Shadows 
Patchwork  Design 

I  have  a  quilt  my  mother  made  about 
50  years  ago.  She  called  it  “Sunshine 
and  Shadows.”  I  don’t  know  where  she 
got  the  pattern ;  I  never  saw  another  like 


Starting  the  Block 


a  & 
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How  the  Work  Continues 


old  blue  and  white.  The  usual  measure¬ 
ments  call  for  a  yard  and  a  quarter  to 
make  a  pillow. 

Rubberized  materials  to  make  shower 
curtains,  noted  at  $1.49  a  yard  included 
such  colors  as  green,  pink,  maize  or 
orchid  in  a  moire  effect  and  a  number  of 
flowered  patterns. 

Mattress  pads  of  a  well-known  make, 
in  white,  begin  at  $1.09  for  size  34x52, 
going  up  to  $2.54  for  the  largest  size, 
60x76.  We  also  see  these  mattress  pads 
in  pink,  green  or  orchid  for  $2.38  and 
$3.28. 

The  old-fashioned  game  of  backgammon 
has  returned  to  favor,  and  is  now  very 
fashionable.  Dealers  in  sporting  goods 
offer  backgammon  sets  costing  all  the  way 
from  $5  to  $60. 

The  new  snug-fitting  princess  dress 
slips  have  an  opening  under  the  arm  so 
that  they  may  fit  snugly,  and  yet  slip  on 
with  comfort.  In  misses’  sizes  we  see 
them  in  flesh  and  tea-rose  crepe  de  chine 
for  $2.95. 

The  school  or  college  girl  likes  a  bath¬ 
robe  that  is  light  in  weight,  but  warm 
enough  to  wear  all  Winter.  Striped  flan¬ 
nel  in  tailored  style,  is  pretty  and 
comfortable.  We  have  seen  such  robes 
for  $5.95. 


Pickles,  Tried  and  True 

The  season  for  making  the  delicious 
pickles  is  again  with  us.  I  have  a  few 
very  choice  recipes  which  I  wish  to  share 
with  you.  These  are  not  unknown  or  un¬ 
tried  recipes  copied  from  various  cook 
books,  but  have  been  gathered  from  here 
and  there,  some  of  which  I  have  used 
many  years.  „  „ 

Curry  Pickles. — One  gallon  of  cucum¬ 
bers  peeled  and  sliced;  six  medium-sized 
onions  sliced ;  soak  three  hours  in  salt 
water.  Drain  and  add  two  quarts  ot 
vinegar  (not  too  strong),  two  cups  brown 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  mixed  spices,  one 
teaspoon  celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  curry 
powder  and  one  teaspoon  of  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed.  Put  all  together,  cook  until 
tender  and  seal. 

Mrs.  West’s  Chowder. — One  quart  each 
of  cucumbers,  onions,  cabbage  and  green 
tomatoes  chopped,  six  chopped  red  sweet 
peppers,  one  bunch  of  celery  cut  up,  one 
quart  each  of  sugar  and  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  white  mustard  seed,  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt.  Simmer  one  hour,  can 

and  seal.  .  .. 

Ten-day  Pickles. — Make  a  brine  ot  salt 
and  water  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an 
egg.  Put  in  this  brine  7  lbs.  of  large  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  leave  three  days.  Drain 
and  freshen  each  morning  for  three  days 
with  fresh  water.  Wipe  dry  and  cut 


Sunshine  and  Sliadoios,  Complete  Block 


t.  I  have  tried  to  describe  it  and  thought 
you  might  like  to  pass  it  on  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  old  quilts. 

This  quilt  is  made  on  a  background,  or 
lining,  and  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
log  cabin  quilt,  only  the  strips  are  sewed 
across  the  corners  as  well  as  the  sides. 
Each  patch,  when  completed,  is  about  16 
inches  square.  The  centers  are  of  “tur¬ 
key  red”  and  should  be  two  inches  square 
after  seams  are  turned  in,  so  cut  them 
about  2%  inches  square.  The  strips  are 
one  inch  wide  when  finished,  so  cut  them 
about  1%  inches  wide.  The  background 
is  the  size  of  the  finished  square  (16x16). 
On  the  center  of  this  place  the  red  square. 
Across  each  side  of  this  red  sew  a  strip 
of  the  light.  Then  sew  a  strip  of  the 
dark  across  the  corners.  Next,  a  strip 
of  the  light  just  outside  the  first  light, 
and  dark  outside  the  dark.  Continue  in 
this  manner  until  you  have  been  around 
seven  times,  then  finish  each  corner  with 
three  strips  of  dark. 

When  the  squares  are  sewed  together 
the  light  pieces  form  sort  of  a  circle 
around  the  dark.  Hence  the  name,  “Sun¬ 
shine  and  Shadows.”  rutii  locke. 
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A  Cellar  Workroom 

My  cellar  work-room  is  such  a  conve¬ 
nience  to  me,  I  though  other  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  might  profit  by  a  description. 

Just  before  we  purchased  our  farm  the 
owner  had  built  a  large  addition  to  the 
house,  but  only  partially  excavated  be¬ 
neath  it.  The  original  cellar  consisted 
of  two  rooms,  one  used  for  storage  of 
vegetables,  canned  fruit,  etc.,  the  other 
for  furnace  and  coal.  This  extra  cellar 
was  not  needed,  but  I  had  visions  of  a 
laundry,  such  as  my  friends  in  town  have. 
One  Fall  when  outside  work  was  fin¬ 
ished,  my  husband  and  hired  man  com¬ 
pleted  the  excavation  and  assisted  a  ma¬ 
son  in  cementing  floor,  and  bringing  chim¬ 
ney  down.  They  built  a  stairway  up  to 
my  kitchen  and  an  outside  cellarway  with 
cement  steps.  Each  year  has  brought 
some  new  convenience,  until  now  I  have 
a  complete  work-room. 

We  did  not  install  stationary  tubs;  a 
sturdy  wooden  bench  holds  two  galva¬ 
nized  tubs,  a  drain  in  the  floor  directly 
beneath  makes  emptying  wash  water  a 
simple  matter.  For  a  number  of  years 
wp  had  an  old  cook-stove  in  this  room  for 
heating  water  and  boiling  clothes.  When 
electricity  came  down  our  road,  and  I 
became  the  proud  possessor  of  an  electric 
washing  machine,  it  was  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  boil  clothes.  This  Spring  the  old 
stove  wras  removed  and  a  tiny  little  stove 
installed.  This  is  connected  with  tho 
water  tank.  We  now  have  piping  hor 
water  night  and  day,  and  my  kitchen  is 
delightfully  cool  for  the  range  is  not  used. 
I  cook  on  an  oil  stove  through  the  hot 
weather. 

A  screened  cupboard  for  food  at  the 
foot  of  the  kitchen  stairs  saves  steps.  A 
screen  door  on  the  outside  cellarway 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  sun  my  milk 
pails  in  the  hatchway ;  as  this  faces  east 
the  room  is  always  bright  and  sunny  in 
the  morning.  The  separator  is  down 
here,  too;  this  take  a  great  deal  of  track¬ 
ing  and  slopping  away  from  my  kitchen. 

A  motor  pumps  cistern  water  to  an 
attic  tank  for  water  supply ;  this  same 
motor  is  used  for  churning.  I  keep  sepa¬ 
rate  equipment  down  here ;  dishpan,  soap 
powder,  and  soap,  broom,  dustpan,  etc. ; 
there  is  no  running  up  and  down  stairs. 

After  the  morning  work  is  done,  wheth¬ 
er  it  bo  laundry  work,  churning,  or  sim¬ 
ply  washing  the  pails  and  separator,  a 
pail  of  water  is  thrown  over  the  cement 
and  swept  into  the  drain,  and  quickly  re¬ 
moves  all  dirt. 

The  milk  is  carried  into  cellar  and 
separated ;  the  cream  never  leaves  the 
room  until  butter  is  taken  out  to  market. 
This  means  a  great  deal  in  hot  weather. 

A  coat  of  whitewash  keeps  the  walls 
sanitary.  A  100-watt  bulb  gives  plenty 
of  light  on  a  dark  day. 

COUNTKY  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Economical  Summer 
Cooking- 

in  Summer,  when  a  second  appearance 
of  the  same  meat  dish  is  not  desired,  an 
easy  and  economical  way  of  cooking  meat 
for  two  or  three  meals  is  here.  For  a 
family  of  four  or  live,  get  2  lbs.  of  the 
best  stewing  meat  cut  v  in  squares,  and 
one-sixth  pound  of  suet;  Wash  the  meat, 
roll  in  flour,  and  brown  all  sides  in  the 
melted  suet.  Remove  the  meat  and  pour 
hot  Avater  in  the  pan  and  boil  live  min¬ 
utes  ,to  get  a  broAvn  stock.  Add  this  and 
the  meat  to  a  quart  of  water  and  boil 
gently  two  hours,  keeping  the  amount  of 
liquid  up  to  one  quart  by  adding  hot 
water  when  necessary;  Avith  this  should 
be  an  onion  diced  and  stick  of  celery  cut 
line.  At  the  end  of  tAvo  hours,  take  out 
half  the  meat  and  half  the  liquid.  To 
the  half  in  the  kettle,  add  four  or  five 
medium-sized  onions,  four  small  or  two 
large  carrots,  and  a  large  tomato,  fresh 
or  canned.  After  the  vegetables  have 
been  added  and  have  boiled  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  season  Avith  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
and  add  more  celery  if  liked.  Cook  gent¬ 
ly  uoav  for  an  hour  or  more  until  the 
meat  is  very  tender  and  the  vegetables 
cooked  tender  and  Avell-seasoned.  You 
start  Avith  the  pint  of  liquid  in  the  kettle 
and  see  that  you  keep  a  pint  in  it  all 
the  time,  and  this  will  be  the  gravy  of 
your  “Summer  pot-roast”  which  should 
not  require  other  thickening  than  the 
flour  that  Avas  on  the  meat,  and  the  vege¬ 
tables  that  are  in  it.  If  a  mat  of  asbes¬ 
tos  is  kept  under  the  kettle  during  the 
last  half  hour  of  cooking,  some  small 
dumplings  may  be  dropped  on  top  of  the 
“roast”  and  steamed  the  last  10  minutes 
of  cooking,  ahvays  remembering  never  to 
lift  the  cover  till  the  10  minutes  are  up. 
If  you  Avant  to  serve  baked  potatoes  Avith 
this,  you  may  put  the  roast  in  a  large 
casserole  Avith  a  tight  cover  for  the  last 
hour's  cooking  and  bake  in  the  oven 
Avith  the  potatoes,  and  bake  some  apples 
for  dessert  at  the  same  time;  there  Avouhl 
probably  be  room  and  heat  also  to  bake 
a  pudding  at  the  same  time  to  have  for 
the  next  dessert  needed.  A  lettuce  salad 
Avith  French  dressing  is  good  with  this. 

Noav  Avliile  the  pot  roast  is  cooking  for 
this  day’s  dinner,  prepare  a  hearty  steAV 
to  reheat  for  next  day’s  lunch,  and  you 
can  plan  also  a  hearty  cold  salad  with 
quickly  cooked  green  vegetable  for  a  side 
dish,  and  a  satisfying  hearty  dessert  for 
the  dinner  folloAving  this  lunch,  and  this 
may  be  the  pudding  you  are  cooking 
Avhlle  you  finish  your  Summer  pot-roast. 
In  this  Avay  you  Avill  have  your  second 
day  meals  cooked  in  little  time  and  al¬ 
most  no  heat  on  the  second  day.  Even 
the  hot  vegetables  for  the  second  day  din¬ 
ner  may  be  cooked  the  first  day  and  re¬ 
heated  and  seasoned  to  use  the  second 
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dinner.  To  go  back  to  the  stew ;  Avith  . 
half  of  broAvned  meat  left,  you  should  | 
have  a  pint  of  stock  also,  and  add  to  this 
three  pints  of  hot  Avater  and  keep  the 
amount  of  liquid  up  to  tAvo  quarts  or 
more  the  entire  time  of  cooking.  To  this 
add  one  large  tomato  or  one-half  cup 
canned  tomato,  one  onion  diced,  two 
sticks  celery  diced,  one  large  carrot  diced, 
and  salt  and  pepper.  Cook  one  hour, 
then  add  one  cup  diced  potatoes,  and  cook 
10  minutes,  then  sprinkle  in  tAvo  table¬ 
spoons  of  rice  and  cook  20  minutes  or 
more  till  the  rice  is  nicely  cooked.  When 
this  is  cold,  put  in  the  ice  chest  to  re¬ 
heat  the  next  day.  Any  remains  of  the 
pot  roast  may  be  added  to  the  steAV  Avhen 
re-heated,  with  equal  amount  Avater. 

Crusty  rolls  are  excellent  Avith  this, 
and  a  sponge  cake  with  or  Avithout  a 
gelatine  dessert  makes  up  a  very  hearty 
lunch.  Noav,  if  a  pint  of  this  steAV  is 
left  over,  sift  it  through  a  coarse  strain¬ 
er,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and  stir  in  two 
level  -teaspoons  of  gelatine  powder  that 
has  been  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  Avater ; 
put  in  a  mold  and  when  cool,  put  in  the 
ice  chest  for  the  third  day’s  lunch.  Next 
day  at  lunch  time,  slice  and  serve  as  salad 
on  lettuce  Avith  mayonnaise  and  a  relish, 
or  on  a  platter  in  slices  as  any  jellied 
meat.  Hot  green  vegetables  should  ac¬ 
company  it,  in  either  case.  Pastry  or  a 
substantial  dessert  of  any  kind  may  be 
served  to  hearty  eaters  with  this. 

RUTH  TINGLEY. 


How  to  Avoid  Pickling 
Troubles 

Housewives  Avho  are  troubled  during 
pickling  time  by  having  their  pickles 
shrivel  or  lose  color  may  find  some  help 
in  I  he  following  hints,  from  Miss  Mary 
A.  Dolve,  extension  nutritionist  at  South 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Patchwork  Pattern — Dish  of  Fruit — A  very  old 
design  in  quilts  is  this,  the  Dish  of  Fruit.  This 
is  easily  made  and  yet  is  very  attractive,  mak¬ 
ing  a  most  beautiful  quilt  when  one  color  and 
Avhite  are  used.  If  one  desires  to  use  up  the 
patches  that  accumulate  about  the  house,  this 
design  may  be  used,  choosing  several  harmoniz¬ 
ing  colors  for  the  dish.  Price  of  pattern  15 
cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 

~  r . 


Dakota  State  College.  Shriveling,  she 
says,  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several 
causes.  Pouring  hot  vinegar  over  the 
pickles  or  over-cooking  often  results  in 
shriveling.  If  the  vinegar  is  too  dilute 
the  pickles  become  soft  from  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Pickles  are  soaked  in  brine  to  make 
them  firm  and  improve  the  flavor.  They 
will  shrivel,  however,  if  left  in  the  brine 
too  long.  Twenty-four  hours  is  long 
enough  in  a  brine  mixed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  lb.  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of 
water. 

The  color  may  be  retained  and  bright¬ 
ened  by  pouring  the  vinegar  over  cold 
and  heating  gradually  to  the  boiling  point. 
Grape  leaves  added  to  cucumbers  will 
brighten  the  green  color  and  impart  a 
characteristic  flavor.  If  scum  forms,  try 
adding  a  feAV  pieces  of  horseradish  leaves 
to  the  vinegar.  Some  housewives  add  a 
small  amount  of  alum  to  make  the  pickles 
crisp.  Alum  should  be  used  Avith  caution, 
since  it  is  an  astringent  and  may  also 
impart  a  disagreeable  flavor. 


An  Old  Poem  Wanted 

I  Avonder  if  any  of  your  readers  would 
be  able  to  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  a  poem  that  Avas  used  as  a 
“bed-time  story”  50  years  ago?  I  Avould 
like  to  get  the  title  or  author,  or  a  copy 
of  the  Avhole  poem  if  possible.  It  may 
have  been  in  some  old  school  reader. 

The  scene  Avas  laid  in  a  farmhouse 
kitchen.  Abner,  the  hired  man,  brings  in 
the  milk  and  goes  to  the  stove  to  warm 
his  hands.  The  old  grandfather  described 
his  experience  as  a  soldier  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  following  quotations  may 
help  : 

No  face  at  door  or  window 
Looked  out  as  Ave  passed  by ; 

But.  through  the  broken  sashes,  ■ 

We  saw  the  blank  of  sky. 

Piling  the  Avhite  embankment 
High  above  our  head, 

We  bled  at  every  footstep, 

The  snow  for  miles  Avas  red. 

The  dog  barked.  Abner  tittered. 

But  grandfather  shook  his  head — 

The  above  is  all  I  can  get  track  of,  and 
it  may  not  be  quoted  correctly  at  that. 

c.  c.  T. 


Saves  Steps  .  .  . 

Adds  Comfort  .  .  . 


In  more  than  70,000  homes  the  womenfolk  have  made  kitchen  work 
easier  by  installing  Silent  GIoav  Range  Burners  in  their  coal  or  wood 
stoves.  This  fast  lighting,  efficient,  economical  range  burner  has  saved 

them  thousands  of  steps  to  and  from  the  coal  bin 
or  wood  box,  done  away  with  the  ash-can  and  added 
untold  comfort  to  their  daily  lives. 

You,  too,  should  have  a  Silent  Glow — easily  in¬ 
stalled,  moderately  priced — the  Burner  Avith  the 
Five-Year  Guarantee  backed  by  a  $10,000  Cash 
Deposit. 

See  the 


Dealers 

Wanted 

There  is  still 
some  profitable 
territory  open  — 
Write  at  once. 


ff 

it. 

Silent  Glow 
Demonstrated 
at  your  State 
or  County  Fair 

THE  SILENT  GLOW 
OIL  BURNER 
CORPORATION 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

In  Canada: 

Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp.,  Ltd. 
6320  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


On  the  Air  Again 

Seth  Parker’s  Singin’ 
School.  Station  WTIC. 
Beginning  Sept.  29  at  7  :30 
P.  M.  E.  S.  T. 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP.  R  n.-y.  Sept.  13 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner. 


Name  . 
Address 


City 


State 


There  is  MORE 
to  SAY. . . 


After  the  agent  is  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  and  he  is  ready  to 
operate  with  the  Grange 
Life  Insurance,  then  our 
co-operation  starts. 

Details,  selling  helps,  sound 
supervision  and  advice, 
good  business  practice — 
these  make  a  good  agent 
better,  a  lesser  one  good, 
and  in  time  it  spells  success 
to  the  agent  who  wants  and 
does  co-operate  with  the 
Grange  Life  Insurance. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

W.  C.  LENNIE,  Supt.  of  Agencies 

Home  Ollice:  State  Tower  Bldg. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


GRANGE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

!  ILB - « 
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Ranges 


NEW 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices.  Only  $5  Down  on 
any  stove,  range  or  furnace. 

200  styles  and  sizes. 
24-hour  shipment.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  6- Year 
Guarantee.  30  years  in  busi¬ 
ness.  750,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Aye. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


AKalamazoa 


Direct  to  You” 


ALERT  WOMEN -(Hake  Money! 

Seli  I ’Risen,  la  Dress  Fabrics,  Also 
Lingerie,  Hosiery,  Dry  Goods,  Men’s 
Shirts,  Christmas  Cards.  Easy,  pleas¬ 
ant  vocation.  Full  or  spare  time.  At¬ 
tractive  samples  furnished.  Write  today. 
I.  FITZCHARLES  CO.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

4 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ^  ▼ 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Baby  Comfort  Is  Assured  if 
You  Use 

CUTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address :  "Cuticura/’  Dept.  2B,  Malden,  Man. 


mmmimi(immimmmmiimmmm!ii 

This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Park  &  Pollard  feeds 


are  good  feeds  because 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds 


are  profit- making  feeds* 


Our  dairy  feeds  contain  best 
selected  ingredients  and 
scientific  nutritional 
balance. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  -  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  •  intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P&  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  -  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd  Helth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal-Other  Feeds:  P  4  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  ISIew  Exterminator  that 


Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry ^ 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
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1  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

|  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  IZ 
Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

—  For  sale  by  ~ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  | 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Remember,  it’s  but  a  short 
distance  from  your  cow’s 
udder  to  the  cream  pitcher, 
butter  plate  or  nursing  bottle. 

Keep  her  surroundings 
healthful,  free  from  germs, 
and  clean  smelling,  with  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 

Provide  a  wallow  for  your 
hogs.  To  each  25  gallons  of 
■water,  add  about  one  quart 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip.  Your  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Good  night 
lice  and  disease  germs! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can — in 
the  poultry-house  for  lice  and 
mites,  wherever  there  is  filth 
or  a  foul  odor. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.HESS  DIP  tr 

DISINFECTANT. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
230  Warder  St..  Springfield.  O. 
Established  1850 


Stanchions  ■ 


Silos 

Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 

I  Brooder  Houses  ■ 


r  $$5*  *  -dn  V* 

Dairy  Cattle  and 

Dairy  Cattle  Improvement. — Twenty 
years  ago  the  number  of  good  to  out¬ 
standing  cows  in  either  purebred  or 
grade  dairy  herds  was  far  below  what 
it  is  now.  In  almost  every  herd  today 
there  is  a  relatively  large  and  increasing 
proportion  of  cows  that  greatly  exceed 
the  average  of  their  breed  in  production. 
The  percentage  of  cows  that  measure 
well  up  to  approved  standards  of  form 
or  of  type  also  is  much  higher  than  it 
was  15  to  20  years  ago.  Consequently, 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  that,  in  breeding 
for  increased  production  at  the  pail  and 
for  more  comeliness  of  form,  marked 
improvement,  in  our  dairy  herds  has  been 
made.  Selective  and  long-continued 
breeding  for  these  results  proves  that 
breeders  with  ideals,  vision  and  imagina¬ 
tion  possess  the  power  to  make  these 
animals  better  serve  material  human 
needs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  delight 
and  inspire  children  and  their  elders 
whose  eyes  are  caught  by  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  lines  that  judges  emphasize  in 
awarding  prizes  in  the  showyard. 

Foundation  Builders. — Some  of  us, 
in  glorifying  what  is  being  done  to  im¬ 
prove  breeds  and  herds,  forget  that  our 
forefathers  were  earnestly  interested  in 
raising  heifers,  that  were  good  to  look  at. 
good  milkers  and  good  mothers.  They  built 
the  foundation  of  our  cattle  industry.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  we  are  excelling  or 
equaling  the  old  English  and  Scotch 
masters  as  constructive  breeders,  but  we 
are  doing  a  better  job  of  feeding.  The 
rapid  development  of  dairying  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  has  forced  and  hastened  us 
to  feed  and  fuel  cows  as  if  they  were 
machines.  Consequently,  the  principles  of 
scientific  feeding  are  understood  and 
applied  by  most  dairymen.  Not  many  of 
these  men,  however,  are  in  a  position  to 
devote  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
science  of  breeding.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  low  producers 
and  “boarders”  should  still  greatly  out¬ 
number  profitable  cows  in  our  dairy  cattle 
population.  Due  to  this  fact,  the  culling 
of  herds  has  come  to  be  general  and  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  this,  along  with  the  diseases 
which  high  feeding  and  confinement  tend 
to  aggravate,  is  depriving  many  farmers 
of  their  chief  or  only  means  of  making 
a  living.  I  have  talked  with  some  of 
these  men  in  several  States.  They  are 
asking  such  questions  as,  “What  _  is 
progress  in  dairying?  Who  is  profiting 
by  it?  How  much  further  must  culling 
go?”  The  middleman  system  of  marketing 
and  distributing  that  plays  the  producer 
against  the  consumer  aud  fattens  on  both, 
is  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

A  Delaware  Jersey  Sale. — On  liis 
farm  near  Iloekessin,  Del..  Aug  21,  John 
C.  Reed  offered  about  60  head  of  his 
registered  Jerseys  and  eight  unr  gi  tered 
Guernsey  females  at  auction.  Over  200 
farmers  from  several  States  were  present, 
the  prices  ran  from  $27.50  fpr  a  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer  calf  to  $205  for  a  Jersey  cow. 
A  four-year-old  bull  realized  $70.  Fif¬ 
teen  mature  cows  in  milk  averaged  about 
$200.  Most  of  the  cows  were  making  or 
had  made  good  to  high  records  in  milk 
and  butterfat.  Last  year  the  herd  aver¬ 
aged  over  5  per  bent  in  butterfat.  All  of 
the  pedigree  .stock  was  in  good  sale  con¬ 
dition.  It  was  a  buyers’  sale.  In  every 
instance  the  buyer  obtained  his  money’s 
worth,  if  not  more,  for  it  was  not  a 
favorable  time,  from  the  seller's  point  of 
view,  to  expose  the  stock  at  auction.  In 
his  sale  list  or  in  answer  to  questions, 
he  stated  all  the  facts  that  the  bidders 
•  desired  to  know  about  the  animals. 
Dairymen  would  bid  conservatively  on 
the  best  cows  up  to  about  $170,  and  then 
quit  bidding.  In  these  cases  the  buyers 
were  men  who  raise  and  sell  registered 
breeding  stock.  One  dairymaid  who  bought 
several  head  at  $57  to  over  $150  each, 
milked  a  few  streams  from  each  quarter 
of  the  udder  of  every  cow  in  which  lie 
was  interested.  The  sale  was  held  out¬ 
doors.  On  my  way  in  a  bus  from 
Wilmington  to  the  Reed  farm,  I  saw 
several  fields  of  luxuriant  Soy  beans. 
The  seed  had  been  planted  immediately 
after  wheat  was  harvested  from  the  fields. 
After  the  Soy  bean  crop  is.  cut  and  the 
hay  put  in  tiie  mow  for  dairy  cow  feed, 
the  land  will  be  seeded  again  to  Winter 
wheat.  This  is  an  established  practice 
on  C.  P.  Hearn’s  farm  near  Newark, 
Del. 

Dairy  Cow  Shipments.  —  In  July 
last  year  dairy  cattle  breeders  in  Wis¬ 
consin  shipped  6,152  cows  to  26  States. 
In  July  of  this  year  their  shipments  to 
the  same  States  were  4,152  head.  Illi¬ 
nois  was  the  leading  purchaser  in  botli 
years.  In  July  of  this  year  it  bought 
2.020  head,  New  York  State  being  second 
with  569,  and  New  Jersey  third  with 
449  head.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1930,  Wisconsin's  dairy  cow  shipments 
were  27,634  head,  against  43,550  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  the  decrease 
being  37  per  cent.  A  decline  of  about 
$5  a  head  in  price  jtook  place  between 
June  30  and  Aug.  1.  On  Aug.  IS  extra- 
ethoice  springer  cows  with  association 
records  of  300  to  400  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
were  quoted  in  Madison.  Wis.,  at  $110  to 
SI 70.  grade  cows,  fresh  in  30  to  60  days, 
being  $75  to  $115.  At  Trevor,  Wis.,  on 
the  same  date,  top  springers  were  $100 
to  $130,  and  top  fresh  cows  $90  to  $125. 
I  quoted  some  of  these  figures  to  an 
Orange  Co..  N.  Y„  dairyman,  who  com¬ 
mented  on  them  as  follows:  “Our  State 
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would  be  raising  all  of  its  own  replace¬ 
ment  cows  and  selling  thousands  besides 
if  we  dairymen  were  unitedly  organized 
from  the  ground  up  to  control  the 
marketing  of  our  product.  The  dairyman 
who  buys  his  cows  and  feed,  and  then, 
fearing  that  the  New  York  milk  shed 
will  be  extended  and  his  market  lost, 
accepts  whatever  he  can  get  for  liis  milk, 
is  bound  to  lose  out.  Dairying  in  this 
State  is  not  on  a  .souud  basis,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producer  and  consumer.” 

A  Siiortiiorn  Field  Day. — Despite 
showers,  uo  change  was  made  in  the 
instructive  program  that  Eastern  Short¬ 
horn  breeders  provided  for  their  annual 
field  day,  Aug.  15,  in  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 
Farmers  to  the  number  of  about  forty 
who  own  or  are  interested  in  cattle  of 
this  breed  arrived  in  the  forenoon  in  their 
cars  at  G.  E.  Taylor’s  farm,  up  in  the 
hills  near  Shelburne,  Mass.  What  can 
be  done  with  a  small  herd  of  cows,  a  few 
horses,  an  orchard  and  practical  work 
to  improve  a  small  farm  and  maintain 
a  good  home  in  a  pleasant  place,  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  what  we  saw  here.  In  the 
bank  barn  there  were  Milking  Shorthorn 
cows  that  are  good  milkers  and  regular 
breeders,  as  well  as  a  number  of  heifers 
and  a  few  young  bulls.  Throughout  the 
year  the  cattle  are  maintained  on  the 
grass  and  liay  that  the  manured  farm 
producers.  They  have  for  years  been 
profitable  as  a  side-line  to  the  owner's 
apple  orcharding.  He  sells  milk  locally, 
sends  some  of  his  stock  to  the  butcher, 
and  sells  a  few  animals  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  every  year.  His  mows  were  packed 
with  well-cured  bay  that  was  green  and 
of  good  quality.  A  concrete  watering 
tank  in  the  barn  is  fed  through  a  pipe 
that  receives  the  flow  of  a  spring.  Mr 
Taylor  said  that  about  100.000  barrels  of 
apples  —  mostly  Baldwins  —  would  be 
shipped  out  of  Shelburne  Falls  this  year. 
After  luncheon  at  Shelburne,  several 
talks  were  heard.  Willard  S.  Martin, 
owner  of  the-  Greatwood  Herd  at  Plain- 
field,  Vt.,  said  that  rigid  culling  and  the 
use  of  good  bulls  were  the  sure  means  by 
which  herds  could  be  improved,  and  that 
there  was  a  large  place  in  New  England 
for  dual-purpose  or  Milking  Shorthorns 
1  rof.  E.  S.  Savage  said  that  10  cows  and 
a  bull  of  this  straiu  of  the  breed  would 
be  acquired  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  for  .the  founding 
of  a  herd.  In  the  afternoon,  the  farms 
and  herds  of  Miss  J.  S.  Anderson,  D.  T. 
Barnard  &  Sons,  and  J.  U.  Truesdell 
were  visited.  At  each  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  a  diversified  farming  system,  based 
on  or  including  dual-purpose  Shorthorns, 
was  producing  good  results,  according 
to  all  appearances  and  what  the  owners 
said.  I  saw  no  signs  of  hard  times  in 
the  homes  and  barns;  there  were  plenty 
of  signs  of  work  well  done  in  both. 
Francis  Barnard  said:  “Our  cattle  are 
kept  under  farm  conditions,  and  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  own  way.  Our 
records  are  not  forced ;  the  majority  of 
them  represent  approximately  ten  months’ 
lactation,  as  we  plan  to  have  our  cows 
produce  calves  every  year.”  Eleven  big, 
smooth,  red  cows,  all  by  the  same  sire, 
indicated  the  type  and  character  of  the 
stock  which  the  Anderson  herd  has  set 
up  as  its  ideal. 

Sheep  in  New  England. — A  number 
of  business  men  who  were  •born  and 
reared  on  New  England  farms,  and  who 
own  farms  in  that  region,  are  keeping 
and  improving  flocks  of  sheep.  These 
men  believe  that  the  hilly  grasslands  in 
New  England,  where  good  water  is 
always  abundant,  are  almost  ideally 
adapted  to  sheep-raising.  With  their 
flocks  and  results  as  object  lessons,  they 
are  trying  to  encourage  New  England 
farmers  to  raise  sheep.  Their  efforts  in 
this  direction  are  bearing  fruit,  for  there 
is  a  .trend  in  some  New  England  localities 
toward  this  enterprise,  as  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  a  few  ewes  on  farms  on 
which  there  were  no  sheep  a  few  years 
ago.  Good,  purebred  rams  with  which  -to 
build  up  these  new  flocks  are  obtainable 
at  considerably  lower  prices  in  the  East 
than  elsewhere.  A  limited  supply  of 
purebred  ewe  stock  also  is  available  at 
moderate  -prices  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Lamb  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  wholesome  and  nutritious  flesh  foods 
on  the  American  bill-of-fare  today,  and 
its  consumption  is  increasing  rapidly. 
In  size  and  price,  lamb  chops  and  legs, 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  carcass  for 
roasts  and  stews,  are  singularly  well 
adapted  to  the  modern  consumer  demand 
for  palatable  protein  that  can  be  quickly 
prepared  for  the  table  in  homes  and 
public  eating  places.  Willard  S.  Martin, 
a  Shropshire  •breeder  in  Vermont,  recent¬ 
ly  said  that  375,000  sheep  are  shipped 
every  year  from  the  West  to  Boston, 
where  they  are  slaughtered,  and  asked, 
“Why  shouldn’t  New  England  produce 
and  market  these  sheep?” 

Shepherding.  —  In  welcoming  over 
1,200  New  England  farm  and  town  people 
and  children  to  Fillmore  Farms  in  Ver¬ 
mont  on  Aug.  16,  to  witness  the  third 
annual  sheep  dog  trials,  and  to  see  the 
Dorset  sheep  and  other  livestock  there, 
James  C.  Colgate,  owner  of  the  farms, 
pressed  the  hope  and  belief  that  “she ip 
will  come  back  to  New  England.”  The 
day’s  program  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  England1  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers’  Association.  One  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  .said  that,  since  most  of  New  England’s 
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fanners  who  knew  and  liked  sheep  had 
passed,  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  bring  about  the  return 
of  sheep  to  “that  region  was  to  interest 
boys  in  raising  lambg.  “New  England,” 
he  said,  “has  everything  that  sheepraising 
requires  except  enough  farmers  who  know 
and  like  sheep.  It  needs  young  farmers 
who  would  be  proud  to  be  good  shepherds 
of  their  own  flocks.  Most  boys  like  to 
care  for  lambs.  This  work  is  foundation 
training  for  shepherding.  The  practical 
training  of  boys  for  shepherding  is  a  job 
to  which  organized  sheep  breeders  in  New 
England  would  do  well  to  address  them¬ 
selves.  Sheep  would  come  back  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call  of  young  farmers  trained 
in  handling  sheep.”  D.  c.  w. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  sale.  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlman, 
Itipon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  15.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn., 
manager. 

Oct.  29.  —  Gregory  Farm  Percheron 
sale,  Whitehall,  Ill.  , 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  llornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30 — St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale ;  Ilolsteins ;  New  Richmond, 
W  is. ;  R.  II.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  0-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale ;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  •manager. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  0. — Fifth  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dee.  0. — International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  8-13.' — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  anual  show,  Rochester  N. 
Y.  E..  G.  Jones,  -secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24.  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Ta. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  12-14.  —  Connecticut  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exposition,  the  Armory,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  L.  J.  Robertson,  Jr. 
219  Church  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sept.  16-18.  —  A-nnual  *meeting  and 
exhibition  American  Dahlia  Society, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  Nkew  Y'ork  City. 

Oct.  4. — Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Show,  Allegheny  County  Club  show- 
grounds,  Sewickley  Heights,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Stabler,  .Cleveland,  O. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.50@$9.25 

Medium  .  7.5043!  8.50 

Common  .  5.50@  7.50 

Steers,  1,100  to  1.300,  good  .  8.25@  9.25 

Medium  .  7.00<ft>  8.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  7.00@  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  5. 00(d)  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  5.75@  0.75 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00@  5.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.50@  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef  .  0.50@  7.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  4.50@  6.50 

Yealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice. 10. 75@13.00 

Medium  .  8.25@10.75 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@  8.25 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  cli....  7.50@  9.25 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50@  7.50 

HOGS 


Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100,  good  and  cli .  ,$10.25@11.50 
Lt.  wts.,  100  to  200,  good  and  ch.  .11.35@11.85 
Md.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  cli.  .ll.15@ll.85 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch.  .10.50@11.40 
Pk.  sows,  275  to  500,  md.  and  good.  8.00@  8.75 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  9.50@10.25 


SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8.00@$9.75 

Medium  .  0.75@  S.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.00@  G.75 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch..  3.50@  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch .  2.75@  4.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.75 @  3.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.25@  2.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  Y.,  2%-in. 
Duchess.  75  to  85c;  21/4-in.,  65  to  75c;  Va.,  214- 
in.  Wealthies.  $1  to  $1.15;  214-in.  Maiden  Blush, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  N.  .L,  214-in.  Starrs,  $1;  214- 
in.,  75c;  W.  Ya.,  214-in.  Maiden  Blush,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Pa..  214-in.  Wealthies,  $1  to  $1.15;  214-in. 
Maiden  Blush,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beans,  N.  J.,  bu. 
hprs.,  green,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y., 
Copenhagen,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poorer, 
low  as  $1:  90-lb.  sacks,  $1;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskt.,  rough,  90c  to  $1;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt..  No. 

1.  best,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer,  $1;  dills,  $1.50; 
eggplant.  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  $1;  peaches,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  W.  Va..  bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  med.  to 
small,  $2  to  $2.50;  pears,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
Clapps  Favorite.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Bartletts,  $1/50 
to  $1.65;  Seckels,  $2.75  to  $3;  peppers,  N.  J., 
bu.  hprs.,  65  to  85c;  potatoes,  U.  S.,  No.  1, 
N.  J.  Cobblers,  150-lb.  sacks,  $2.95  to  $3;  No. 

2,  $1.50  to  $1.65:  Long  Island  Cobblers,  150-lb. 
sacks,  $2.90  to  $3;  Va.,  bbls.,  Cobblers.  $3.15 
to  $3.25;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  yellows. 
No.  1,  $5.50;  No.  2,  $3;  La.,  bu.  crts.,  Porto 
Ricans,  $2;  tomatoes,  Md.,  lug,  boxes,  $1; 
watermelons,  Ga.  and  Carolinas,  Dixie  Belles, 
30-lb.  average,  35e;  Tom  Watson,  30-lb.  average, 
35c  each. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  24 
to  28c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  28  to  30c;  near¬ 
by  hennery  whites,  34  to  37c. 

Poultry.— Live,  heavy  liens,  23c;  med.,  20  to 
21  e;  Leghorns.  12  to  15c;  colored  springers,  3 
lbs.  or  over,  27c;  under  3  lbs.,  21  to  23c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  21  to  22c;  old  roosters,  13c;  ducks,  16 
to  18c;  old  geese,  8  to  10c;  Spring  geese,  18  to 
20c;  turkeys,  18  to  22c;  common  pigeons,  35  to 
40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  38«$ 
hog-dressed,  35c  lb. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Comparatively  heavy  offerings  of  most  fresh 
produce  have  moved  slowly  at  Boston  during 
the  past  week.  Supplies  are  chiefly  native  grown 
and  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  normal  demand. 
No  changes  were  noted  on  the  wool  market. 

Apples. — Supply  heavy,  demand  moderate  on 
good  stock.  Native  Gravensteins  and  Wealthy 
best,  75c  to  $1;  few  $1.25;  poorer  35  to  50c; 
few  extra  fancy  Gravensteins  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beans.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax.  $1  to  $1.50;  few  higher; 
shell,  75c  to  $1.25;  Lima,  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  bchs.,  35  to  50c;  cut  off,  poor  demand, 
40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair 
on  best;  quality  mostly  ordinary.  32-qt.  crts., 
native,  ord.,  10  to  15c;  N.  S.,  12  to  20c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bclis.,  35  to  50c;  cut  off,  40  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady.  Native  yellow,  40  to  65c;  few  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Eggplant.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  18,  75c  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  18  heads,  10  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $3  to  $4.50;  poorer 
lower;  N.  Y.,  crts.,  50  to  75c;  poorer,  25c. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  most¬ 
ly  $1  to  $1.50  100  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Clapps  and  Bartletts,  60c  to  $1.10  std.  bu. 
box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hot  squash,  60  to  85c;  Bell,  60  to  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Potatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  N.  J.,  150-lb. 
sacks,  $2.80  to  $2.85;  Me.,  100  lbs.,  $1.60  to 
$1.65. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  35  to  75c;  poorer,  10c  std.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  Summer,  15  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Marrow, 
$1  to  $1.50;  Turban,  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl. 

Hay. — Supplies,  moderate,  market  firm  on 
good  stock,  mostly  new  crop.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$26.50;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.50;  clover  mixed  red, 
none  offered. 

Butter.  —  Market  firm.  Creamery  extras, 
40y>c;  firsts,  36(4  to  40c;  seconds,  34(4  to 
36c" lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  47  to  49c;  white  extras,  43c; 
fresh  eastern,  40  to  43c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  24  to  28c;  N.  Y„  fresh,  21(4  to  22c; 
western  fresh,  20(4  to  21(4c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7  to  $8; 
Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow  Eyes, 
$7;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima,  $13  to 
$13.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  buying  inactive,  prices 
unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31  to  31  (4c 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  (4  blood,  combing,  30c; 

clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  30c; 

clothing,  26  to  27c;  (4  blood,  combing,  30  to 

31c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to  77c; 
clothing,  65  to  67e;  (4  blood,  combing,  65  to 

70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c:  %  blood,  combing,  55 
to  58c;  clothing,  48  to  52c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  70c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing  63  to  65c;  % 

blood,  combing,  61  to  63c;  clothing,  58  to  60c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  57  to  59c;  clothing,  50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly^  50c 
higher,  demand  fair;  bulk  of  sales  $10  to  $11. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  fully  nor¬ 
mal,  market  steady  on  bulls,  cows  and  vealers 
largely  50c  higher,  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $6.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $13; 
cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  light,  market  about 
steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  fair.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $9 
to  $10.50;.  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $7  to  $9. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
largely  $10  lower,  demand  rather  slow.  Choice, 
head, '$180  to  $200:  good,  $145  to  $180;  medium, 
$90  to  $110;  common,  $50  to  $60. 


|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  Sale: 


CARLOAD  25  T.B.  TESTED 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS, 
including  a  few  Herefords,  2  and 
3  year-old  heifers  with  calves  by  their  side.  Average 
weight  of  Heifers,  800  to  1,000  lbs.  The  25  calves  are 
worth  $25.00  each  today  for  veal.  50  cattle  for  the 
price  of  25. 


CARLOAD  30  T.  B.  TESTED  MILKING 
SHORTHORNS,  including  a  few  Hereford  and 
Angus  2  and  3-year-old  heifers  bred  to  a  purebred 
Hereford  bull. 


Edward  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Extra  good  type,  well-grown.  Write  or  come  and  see 
them.  E.  E.  LAFLER,  R-8,  Peim  Van,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Greatwood  Shropshires 

Our  wool  commands  the  highest  prices  in  the 
Boston  market  Last  year  it  brought  50  cents; 
1928—66  ceuts;  1927 — 53  cents.  We  are  holding  it 
tins  year  Buy  your  rams  from  this  celebrated 
flock  and  have  the  best.  “We  are  breeding 
better  sheep  than  we  can  buy.” 

GREATWOOD  FARMS,  Plainfield,  Vt. 


FHS  Rams  and  Ewes  S, 

SI  O  to  *25  each.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Dan  (Hmnehirpe  yearling  RAMS,  50  yearling 
neg.  OIIIUpbllllLb  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Vlect  &  Sons  Lodi,  V. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
type  and  quality.  I.EUOY  C.  BOWER,  I.udlowville,  X.  Y. 

Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

FOR  SALE-Registered  p„m  I  -_L  ELLIS  TIGER 
HAMPSHIRE- DOWN  Haul  LaillDS  Gladstone, N.J. 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  2-yr.-old  RAMS,  $50. 
IN  Address  WHITPAIN  FARM  Ambler,  Pa. 


F?3i£SS  DORSET  RAM  '■ 


lUAMTrn  to  BUY  SHEEP  to  Winter.  Quote  number 
II  His  I  til  and  price.  JAMES  0.  SEBRIXG,  Corning,  X.  Y, 


ROY  STANCHIONS 

price.  Address:  ROY 


Good  as  any,  better  than 
some.  Durable,  easily  in¬ 
stalled  and  attractive 

BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vermont 


will  be  taken  at  market  price  in 
exchange  for  blankets,  yarns,  etc. 
Write  for  particulars 
Blaine  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Association  Angnsta,  Blaine 


WOOL 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sale*  List 


BRGOKMEAD  FARM 


626  Land  Title  Bldfl 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

OFFERS  AT  FARMERS'  PRICES 
SURPLUS  STOCK  INCLUDING  SEVERAL 

Young  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

FROM  TWO  MONTHS  TO  YEAR  OLD 
Herd  fully  accredited  and  sold  subject  to  blood-test. 
Write  at  once  for  particulars 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi.  N.  Y. 


fHEDCO  GUERNSEY^ 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  CHEAP 

CHEDCO  HOPE  265829 

Dropped  November  6,  1928.  Due  to  calf  .March  20,  1931. 
Sire.-  Greyholme’s  Proud  Squire  130717 
Dam  :  Chedco  Lady  Edith  172465 ;  12162.7  lbs.  Milk. 
694.4  lbs.  Butter  Fat  Class  EE, 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024.  Nfgative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Tarbell 
FARMS 
GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
Bires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR¬ 
BELL  FARMS,  Smlthvltle  Flats,  N.Y, 


Registered  Dili  I  C  X  to  12  mos.  age,  $50  to  $150.  Lang- 
GliERXSEY  DULLu  water  Royal,  Cavalier  &  Holliston 
breeding.  Want  4  bred  heifers.  A.  M- Kennel,  R- 3,  Money  Brook,  Pa. 


Choice  Wisconsin,  Young,  A  III  C 
Heavy -Producing,  Large  V/V  WW  3 

The  best  cows  we  have  in  this  county  at 
$135.00.  delivered  in  car  lots,  T.  B.  tested, 
also  blood-tested  for  abortion.  Drought 
shortage  of  feed.  Write  or  wire. 

GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wisconsin 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

ONE  BULL- serviceable  age,  splendid  type;  Dam  has 
record  of  over  12,000  lbs.  Price,  $150  F-  O.  B. 

SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES-one  to  three  months 
old  from  Dams  with  records  from  10,500  to  13.000 
lbs.  at  farmers  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited. 

Apply  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


and  Registered  Dairy  Cows 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves 


Some  yearlings  and  some  already  bred.  Also  some 
grades.  All  from  the  best  producing  dams.  All  good 
individuals.  Holst. in-Friesians  from  a  herd  under 
Siafe  and  Federal  supervision.  You  may  have  your 
pick  from  a  bunch  of  30  head  as  I  am  overstocked 
and  must  reduce.  Prices  moderate. 


EUGENE  B.  BENNETT,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.,  or  for  imme¬ 
diate  reply,  P,  O.  Box  163,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


sale  4  Holstein  Grade  Heiler  Calves 

Six  months  old,  from  a  T.  B.  tested,  accredited  herd.  JJo 
abortion.  Price  $30  each.  JOHN  M:  SIMMONS, 
Brighton  llili  Farm,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  V. 


(  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

FIVE  S' fK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS 

2?a  years  old,  all  bred  to  thoroughbred  bull.  Will  sell 
for  the  market  price  of  beef.  Average  weight  1,000  lbs. 
or  under.  Will  send  pictures  to  interested  parties. 
\VM.  B.  SMITHSON  ::  Phoenix,  Newj  York 


I7I7DDFTG  White  or  Brown  Yearlings 
A  1-il.vAVlli  JL  9  Special  Hat  Hunters 

Females,  $5;  Males,  $4.  Young  stock  September  sales, 
Females,  $4;  Males,  $8.60;  1  Pair,  $T.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  Yew  London,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  M.rtonvllle,  Penna. 


Pen  Raised  Muskrats,  *10  ,®,? 

LESTER  BENNETT  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


CL  il _ 1  D _ •  _  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

onetlana  romes  marks  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  FOSTER  FORT  FARMS,  Atwalcr.Oliie 


He^ered  Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  Prt  c  e d*°  r  i  g'fVt! 

Herd  T,  B.  tested.  F,  S.  BOLDEN  Penn  Run,  Pa. 


For  years 
Arcady  Sweet 
16  Dairy  Feed 
has  been  the  standard  with  dairy¬ 
men.  Healthy  cattle — big  produc¬ 
ers— result  from  proper  feeding. 
Your  dealer  carries  Arcady  Feedsw 
Try  them  once  and  find  to  your 
Satisfaction  what  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  other  successful  dairymen 
have  already  found. 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Company 
Dept.  54  Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


SWINE  .%  | 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholern. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Cslves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— Pedigreed  Pigs, 
$8.00  ea.  Money-making  kind.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.N.V. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  &;»*„■ 

F.  M.  Pattlngtoii  A  Son  •  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  sfa°lre 

From  best  breeding  stock  obtainable.  Soms  very  fine 
spring  1930  pigs.  Immunized  against  Hog  Cholera 

THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  INC.  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  sati.-fy  old  and  new 

customers.  Chester  ami  Berkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  *4.00  8  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 

A  .  M .  LUX 

200  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.75  each 

10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 

6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  888  Salem  St„  Wobnrn,  Mass. 

DOGS 

PEDIGREED  „T,5Id  POINTING  GRIFFON 

best  of  breeding.  13  months  old,  ready  to  tra  il  on  birds 
this  fall.  RAYMOND  E.  SCOTT,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

CHOMORT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shoment,  Dept.  H,  Montleello,  Iona 

St  RprnarH  Pnnniae  Thoroughbreds.  Males,  sso; 
01.  Bernard  ruppies  Females,  $25.  (Home  guard¬ 
ians,)  E,  6.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St.,  Xortli  Woburn,  Maxs, 

extra  (innu  nnne  shipped  on  trial. 

FINE  UllUil  UUUO  )I3  Satisfied  customers 
throughout  New  England.  Sam  Long,  Guntersville,  Ala. 

Qiirnlnc  9alo!  Now’s  your  chance  to  get  a  fine 

OlirpiUS  OlOCK  oaiei  pedigreed  Police  Pup  at  your 
own  price.  Make  me  an  offer.  IRVIN  SURE.  martdel,  md. 

Beautiful  Collie  Pups  $10  ^Y.",EonK^rNmE0Lns, 

rOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Malun,  $10;  Females,  $0 
v  Square  deal  assured.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin, Vt. 

J-’OLLIK  and  FHX  TERRIER  PURR— Handsome 
V/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

RABBITS 

PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS  ELMS 

Reds  and  Giant  Silver  Black  Fox  Rabbits.  All  ages 
ADIRONDACK  PET  STOCK  FARM,  Lake  Clfar  Jnnefion,  Jf.  Y. 

Ped.  Chinchilla  Rabbits  2t  weeks8, fieds 

Write  for  prices.  SAM  ZOOK,  I{.  2,  Meyei-sdale.Pa.’ 

Roico  Rjlhhlfc  Complete  information,  descrip- 
ItuioC  udUllHo  tive  pamphlet,  pi  ice  list. 

Albert  E.  Facey,  Jr.  Ine.  Box  115-D  Valley  Stream,  L.  I„  S.Y. 

REGISTERED  Pedigreed  Chinchillas.  NVhite,  Steel,  gray,  Black 
Is  F  lemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Rabfcitrj,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Common  Lice  of  Fowls  and 
Their  Control 

BY  M.  B.  DEAN. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  external  para¬ 
sites  that  are  active  during  the  warm 
weather  of  Summef  and  that  cause  loss 
to  poultrymen  unless  kept  under  subjec¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  disappear  from  the 
poultry  house  in  Winter  but  their  rav¬ 
ages  are  most  evident  when  temperature 
conditions  favor  their  multiplication  and 
spread.  Their  families  are  large,  rela¬ 
tives  differing  much  in  form  and  habits 
but  all  are  alike  in  preying  upon  domes¬ 
tic  fowls  and  depending  upon  these  for 
their  subsistence.  One  kind  is  the  body 
louse,  those  parasites  that  spend  their 
whole  lifetime  upon  the  bird,  hatching 
from  the  eggs,  or  nits,  that  may  be  seen 
in  clusters  at  the  base  of  feathers  and 
dying  if  removed  for  any  length  of  time 
from  their  natural  home.  The  other  is 
the  mite,  living  in  cracks  or  crevices 
about  the  perches,  nests  or  other  places 
where  hens  may  stay  during  the  night. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  these  para¬ 
sites,  only  those  most  common  and  harm¬ 
ful  being  mentioned  here. 

Body  lice  are  found  upon  all  fowls 
that  have  not  been  specially  treated  for 
their  removal,  though  they  may  hide  them¬ 
selves  among  the  feathers  so  well  that  a 
casual  examination  will  not  disclose  them. 
The  hen  that  is  believed  not  to  have  any 
is  likely  to  surprise  her  owner  if  he  will 
rub  a  'good,  fresh  lice  powder  into  the 
feathers  and  then  shake  the  bird  over  a 
clean  paper.  These  lice  do  not  suck  the 
blood  of  the  hen  or  chick  but  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  live  upon  bits  of  feather,  dried 
scales  from  the  skin  or  dried  blood  that 
may  have  exuded  from  the  skin  during 
an  injury.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  ‘  to'  see  why  they  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  injurious,  the  explanation  common¬ 
ly  gi'ven  that  the  irritation  of  their  sharp 
claws  interferes  with  the  bird's  comfort 
seeming  hardly  sufficient  but,  in  young 
chicks,  at  least,  infestation  by  these  para¬ 
sites  is  distinctly  harmful  and  the  large 
dark  gray  head  louse  may  be  responsible 
for  their  death. 

Body  lice  are  found  in  greatest  num¬ 
bers  upon  fowls  that  are  sick  or  out  of 
condition,  but  it  is  something  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
ill  condition  or  are  there  because  of  it. 
All  lice  abhor  grease  or  oil  of  any  kind 
and  the  oil  exuding  from  the  skin  of  a 
fat  hen  cannot  but  be  unpleasant  to  them, 
at  any  rate,  the  plump,  healthy  member 
of  the  flock  is  not  the  one  to  examine  for 
heavy  infestation.  The  natural  method  of 
ridding  a  hen  of  body  lice  appears  to  be 
that  of  dusting,  the  lien  itself  administer¬ 
ing  the  remedy  if  given  an  opportunity. 
The  modern  hen  house,  however,  has  no 
dust  wallow  and  many  flocks  never  get 
outside  after  having  been  housed  during 
the  first  year  of  their  lives.  A  dust  bath 
in  a  box  'was  formerly  frequently  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  hen  confined  to  close  quarters, 
but  the  fact  that  the  caretakers  got  much 
of  the  dust  upon  their  clothes  and  the 
further  one  that  lice  remained  .upon  the 
birds  in  spite  of  it  cost  this  means  of 
body  comfort  its  popularity.  The  lien's 
efforts  at  self  treatment  were  never  very 
efficacious,  were  always  objectionable  to 
the  neat  poultry  housekeeper  and  were 
unquestionably  better  suited  to  the  bird's 
wild  state  than  to  its  present  one,  in 
which  vermin  of  all  kinds  thrive  unless 
checked  by  highly  artificial  measures. 

Mites  should  be  distinguished  from  lice. 
They  are  creatures  of  entirely  different 
habits  and  their  depredations  in  the  flock 
are  more  serious.  Strange  to  say,  some 
who  have  kept  hens  for  years  have  never 
discovered  them  in  their  poultry  house, 
and  are  unaware  of  their  existence.  The 
writer  has  visited  henhouses  in  which  the 
peculiar  odor  given  off  from  these  vermin 
was  evident  and  still  had  to  point  out 
the  great  masses  congregated  in  places 
where  they  hide.  It  is  the  habit  of  day¬ 
time  concealment  and  of  remaining  mo¬ 
tionless  unless  disturbed  that  saves  these 
mites  from  discovery  many  times  unless 
looked  for.  Their  cast-off  skins  and  the 
natural  dust  of  the  place  also  afford  them 
protection  by  making  gatherings  of  them 
appear  to  be  only  collections  of  gray 
dust.  Any  poultry  keeper  who  has  not 
purposely  'fought  the  red  mite  is  due  for 
a  surprise  if  he  will  enter  his  henhouse 
during  the  Summer,  lift  the  end  of  a 
perch  from  it  support  and  stir  with  his 
fingers  the  accumulated  dirt  beneath  it. 
He  will  probably  find  the  apparently  in¬ 
ert  mass  taking  life  and  moving  away. 

The  red  mite  is  red  only  when  full  of 
a  fowl’s  blood;  when  empty,  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  color.  Its  meals  of  blood 
show  through  to  give  the  mite  the  ap¬ 
pearance  that  is  the  basis  of  its  com¬ 
mon  name.  This  blood  is  obtained  at 
night,  when  the  mite  emerges  from  its 
hiding  place  to  visit  a  hen  upon  the  perch 
and  suck  her  blood  until  it  is  full.  The 
mite  is  a  small  creature,  that,  alone, 
would  have  to  be  looked  at  sharply  to 
distinguish  it  in  its  surroundings  but 
that  forms  with  its  fellows  great  masses 
resembling  at  times  a  hanging  swarm  of 
bees.  After  a  night’s  carnival,  these  para¬ 
sites  retire  to  cracks  in  or  about  the 
perches  or  behind  loose  boards  near  the 
roosts  or  nests.  When  a  search  is  made 
for  them,  the  number  of  places  in  which 
they  hide  in  an  unkept  henhouse  is  apt 
to  be  surprising,  arid  even  the  neatest  of 
poultry  quarters  may  reveal  to  the  in¬ 
quiring  eye  at  least  a  few  of  the  para¬ 
sites.  Sitting  hens  may  become  white 
and  bloodless,  or  even  be  weakened  to  the 
point  of  death  by  enemies  that  never 
show  themselves  in  the  open.  Dark  and 
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dirty  places  are  tlieir  special  habitation. 
Vicious  though  it  is,  this  mite  has  one 
commendable  trait,  that  of  promptly  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  destructive  measures  that  are 
easily  applied. 

The  louse  and  the  mite,  having  entirely 
different  habits  in  life,  require  different 
measures  for  their  control.  There  are 
good  commercial  lice  powders  upon  the 
market  that  are  effective  against  body  lice 
when  used  sufficiently  thoroughly  and 
often.  The  chief  trouble  lies  in  getting 
rid,  not  of  the  mature  lice  but  of  the 
eggs  or  nits  that  hatch  a  new  brood  out 
within  a  few  days.  A  substance  that 
comes  in  powder  form,  known  to  drug¬ 
gists  as  sodium  fluoride,  has  now  come 
into  common  use  by  poultrymen  who  have 
found  it  very  useful  in  destroying  both 
the  mature  lice  and  those  that  follow 
from  the  unhatched  eggs.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  a  pound  being  about  enough  to 
treat  100  fowls  by  the  pinch  method,  that 
is,  by  working  down  to  the  skin  a  pinch 
of  the  powder  over  the  various  parts  of 
the  hen's  body,  the  neck,  back,  beneath 
each  wing,  breast  and  under  the  vent. 
This  powder  may  also  be  used  in  warm 
weather  in  solution  in  water,  one  ounce 
to  the  gallon.  The  bird  to  be  treated 
may  be  dipped  into  the  solution,  protect¬ 
ing  its  eyes,  whether  powder  or  dip  is 
used.  The  dry  method  is  obviously  the 
best  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Another  and  very  up  to  date  method 
of  destroying  body  lice  upon  fowls  is  to 
apply  Black  Leaf  40  to  the  tops  of  the 
perches  just  before  the  hens  go  to  roost. 
This  is  a  poisonous  liquid  preparation 
of  tobacco  used  by  florists.  It  is  applied 
to  the  perches  in  a  ribbon  from  an  oil 
can  or  painted  on  with  a  brush.  The 
fumes  arising  from  it  during  the  night  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  effective  in  killing  the 
lice  upon  the  birds’  bodies  but  do  not 
destroy  the  nits.  A  second  application 
about  10  days  later  is  therefore  needed. 

Still  another  means  is  at  hand.  A  bit 
of  the  blue  ointment  of  the  drugstores 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  may  be  smeared 
upon  the  skin  beneath  the  vent.  This  is 
the  most  simple  of  the  methods  advo¬ 
cated  and  is  effective  both  against  the 
mature  lice  and  the  oncoming  broods 
from  the  eggs.  Where  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fowls  are  to  be  treated,  mercurial 
ointment  properly  diluted  with  vaseline 
or  other  grease  will  be  more  economical, 
blue  ointment  being  a  mercurial  prepara¬ 
tion.  One  more  kind  of  lice  destroyer 
should  be  mentioned ;  this  is  the  kind 
that  is  advertised  under  various  names 
as  a  sure  riddance  to  parasites  if  given 
in  the  drinking  water  or  food  of  the  flock. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  no  substance  that 
will  do  this  has  been  found,  outside  of 
the  imagination  of  the  venders.  Such  a 
substance  would  be  a  happy  discovery, 
but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  near  future. 

The  red  mite  is,  not  only  the  most 
harmful  of  these  external  parasites  but 
is  also  the  most  easily  controlled  because 
of  its  habit  of  congregating  in  places 
where  it  can  be  got  at.  A  thorough 
spraying  or  painting  of  perches  and  the 
adjoining  hiding  places  with  any  strong 
disinfectant  solution  or  with  oil  of  any 
kind  will  kill  this  mite.  Kerosene  is 
good,  or  kerosene  mixed  with  waste  en¬ 
gine  oil,  or  the  engine  oil  alone.  A  wood 
preservative  called  earbolineum  is  very 
effective,  penetrating  the  wood  and  reach¬ 
ing  concealed  eggs.  A  Spring  and  late 
Summer  application  of  one  of  these 
should  keep  this  mite  down,  provided,  of 
course,  that  removal  of  hiding  places  be¬ 
neath  or  behind  unnecessary  encum¬ 
brances  of  the  building  is  practised. 

As  for  the  rest,  cleanliness  of  the  poul¬ 
try  quarters,  frequent  removal  of  drop¬ 
pings,  spraying  of  the  walls  or  white¬ 
washing  them  with  freshly  made  lime 
whitewash  each  Summer  and  admitting 
ample  amounts  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
at  all  time  should  do  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  general  measures  of  sanita¬ 
tion  destructive  to  those  small  parasites 
that  live  outside  of  the  bodies  of  our 
fowls  and  take  toll  from  the  poultry- 
man’s  profits  by  decreasing  the  comfort 
and  thrift  of  the  flock. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Notice  was  filed  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
?.0,  of  an  appeal  to  the  Cnited  States 
Supreme  Court  in  a  case  testing  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  a  new  State  farms  and 
markets  law  requiring  milk  dealers  to 
obtain  permits.  Antonio  Peretta,  a  Utica 
dealer,  was  fined  $100  a  year  ago  for 
failure  to  obtain  such  a  permit.  The  case 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Justice  G.  H.  Brown  held  the  new  law 
unconstitutional.  The  State  then  carried 
its  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division,  which 
upheld  Justice  Brown’s  decision.  This 
decision  was  reversed,  however,  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  Peretta  was  held 
guilty. 

Aug.  30  Bert  Greene,  30  years  old.  and 
Irving  Ivronberg,  IS,  both  of  New  York 
City,  were  arrested  at  Paterson.  N.  J., 
by  detectives  for  conducting  a  “clothes 
club,’’  which  the  police  say  in  reality 
was  a  way  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses  and  running  a  lottery.  The 
alleged  swindlers  were  held  in  $10,000 
bail  each  by  Recorder  Harry  Joelsom 
Kronberg  was  taken  into  custody  'in 
Pompton  Lakes.  N.  .T.,  and  told  the  police 
that  “members”  of  the  “clothes  club” 
paid  $2  a  week  for  a  $50  suit  of  clothes, 
and  that  each  member  would  surely  get 
a  suit  before  a  year  had  passed.  The 


suspects  said  they  represented  a  tailoring 
company  in  New  York.  According  to  the 
police  there,  the  two  men  have  been 
operating  in  other  New  Jersey  cities. 

Sept.  2  two  French  flyers,  Capt  Dieu- 
donne  C’oste  and  Maurice  Bellonte, 
reached  Curtiss  Field,  L.  I.,  ending  a 
non-stop  flight  from  Paris  to  New  York. 
This  is  the  first  non-stop  flight  from 
France  to  the  United  States,  flying  time 
being  37  hours  IS  minutes.  Three  other 
successful  westward  flights  have  been 
made  with  stops.  Ten  flyers  have  lost 
their  lives  in  live  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  fly  westward  across  the  North  Atlantic. 

WASHINGTON.  —  One  of  the  chief 
problems  facing  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  appeared  near  solution  Aug.  27, 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  plan  for 
reorganization  of  the  Kansas  City  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank,  which  went  into  receiv¬ 
ership  in  1927,  has  been  conditionally 
approved.  The  reopening  of  this  bank, 
it  was  said  officially,  would  go.  far  toward 
restoring  business  confidence  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  regions  and  would  give  support 
to  the  securities  of  the  forty-seven  similar- 
banks  in  operation.  Following  two  years’ 
negotiations,  including  a  hearing  before 
a  Congressional  committee,  the  bond¬ 
holders’  and  stockholders’  protective 
committees  have  .found  a  bridge  over  the 
objections  separating  them  in  a  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  bv  A.  O.  Stewart,  San  Francisco 
capitalist.  The  plan  is  said  to  provide 
for  early  reopening  of  the  Kansas  City 
bank  under  a  new  management  which  will 
take  over  the  assets  held  by  Harman 
Langworthy,  receiver. 


BEEF  SCRAP-1 


with  Iodine 

Tbe  only  Beef  Scrap  containing  iodine  in  its 
best  form. 

Iodine  is  necessary  to  the  proper  growth  of  dis¬ 
ease-free  chicks,  to  growing  young  stock,  and  to 
enable  layers  to  produce  maximum  yields.  It  is  the 
greatest  known  health  builder. 

Iodine  mixed  with  Beef  Scrap  insures  greater 
assimilation  of  the  entire  ration.  Less  protein  is 
required  and  intestinal  disturbances  are  greatly 
reduced.  This  means  more  livable  chicks,  better 
growth,  freedom  from  diseases  and  more  eggs. 

— just  order  this  Beef  Scrap  and  reap  the  profits 
that  come  from  its  use.  No  increase  in  prioe. 


Consolidated  By  -  Produets  Co. 
30th  &  Bace  Sts.  Phila.,  Pa. 


i «  m  CHICKS 

are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


WENEtS  CHICKS 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  100  400  1000 

Barred  Bocks,  E.  I.  Reds  . $16.00  $62.00  $150.00 

Wyan-Roeks,  Bram-Boek  Cross..  16.00  62.00  150.00 

W.  L.  Pullets  8-10  weeks — Barred  Rock  Pullets  4  mos. 
Chicks  mailed  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Write  now  for  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  chick  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  viJiSg-A,. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Ready  to  lay,  $1.75 — Sept.  Delivery 


C.  W.  CROUCH,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


MOSS 

1T1  FARM 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


R.  I. 

REDS 


All  breeders  are  100*  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  at  e  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  ICO. 
500  10-12-week  PULLETS  ready  to  go.  Catalog  free. 


MOSS  FARM,  Box  It,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Tattered  Strain 

White  Leghorns .  Jt.OOperlOO 

Barred  Hocks .  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  J. 00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

500  lots  y3c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAIIsterviUe,  Retina. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  $2.75  *5  00  49.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.00  9  00 

White  Leghorns..  2.25  4  00  7  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  50  4  50  8  00 

Light  Mixed .  2  00  3  75  6  00 

500  lots  !^c  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Tree  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PHI  T  irnFCl  Selected  Stock— Range -Raised 
TLLLiIjI^  R.  I.  REDS  -  BARRED  ROChS 

March  hatched  ready-to  lay,  $3.3 6  each  ;  April  hatch, 
$3.00  each;  May  hatch,  $1.50  each.  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels,  $8.00  each.  Broilers  .and  Roasting  Chickens  ready 
for  immediate  shipment  —  ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  BAILEY,  Lexington,  Must*.  Tel.  1085 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 

YEARLING  HENS .  $1.00  each 

CERTIFIED  HENS .  1-25  each 

COCKERELS .  3.00  each 

R.O.P.  COCKERELS .  5.00  each 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Box  422  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest — 1929-30 


someone  Cockerels  and  Yearling  Hens 

See  our  Pen  No.  68  in  Passaic  Co.,  Contest.  Priced  right. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  Montville,  N.  J. 


150 


Rhode  Island  Red 

Pullets 


now  laying.  Healthy,  well 
grown, Vermont  accredited 
Stock.  IRA  H.  DODDS, 
North  Hero,  Vermont 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  bv  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

$8.00—100  $38.50—600  $75.00—1000 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


AUinifC  Qa  Barred  Rocks 

UflluIVu - OC  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  Good  strong  chicks.  Hatch  each 
Tuesday.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EW  ING  Itt.  1  MdCLUKE,  FA. 


Chicks  for  Broilers 

prices.  C.  C.  Alien  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  from  State 
inspected  stock.  Tailored  strain 
4  and  5  months  old,  $1.50  up. 
T.  S.  MEAD,  Ridgefield,  Conn, 


3- MONTH  PULLETS,  $1.00 

4- MONTH  PULLETS,  1.25 

ASUUTNEY  FARMS,  Hariland.Vt. 


S.  C.  XV.  p„Hotc  Healthy,  perfectly  developed 
LEGHORN  rUIICla  birds.  Barron-Hollywood  strain 
April  hatch.  Piaewoad  Poultry  Farm,  Bo»l25.  R.2,  Lakewood,  N-  J. 


Onn  R.  I.  Dill  I  ETQ  Well-grown,  blood-tested 

AvU  RED  rULLCIO  stock.  4-5  months,  $1.75 
and  $2.00.  A.  H.  PENNY  Maltituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


pULLETS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Australorps  March, 
1  April, May  hatched.  Some  pedigreed  high-egg  records, 
breeders.  JULES  KRANCAIS,  lYesthamptou  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


YFYCKOFF  Dili  |  CTQ  three  months  old,  $1.00. 
LEGHORN  rWLLL  I  O  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawdoox,  Va. 


|-%  S.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Ptjt  jI  jEtS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  and  .May  hatched  pullets  for  September  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ranaomvllle,  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks,  $10  per 
100;  Barred  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$8  per  100.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  IJESH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $  8.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  .  9  00  per  led 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 


100*  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


P  ||  .  Jersey  Black  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  free  range 
rlllieis  grown.  OLEN  II OPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


April  q™ty  Re  d  Pullets 


from  12  lb.  sire,  $2.00. 
Rev.  McKee,  Newfield,N.Y. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 

400  or  more,  half  cent  less. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5, 


Barred  Rock  $8.00-100 
White  Rock.  8.50-100 
Heavy  Mixed  7.00-100 
Safe  delivery. 

Beaver  Springs,  Pe. 


Mammoth 
bronze 

TURKEYS 


that  havebeen  startedrull  of  vigor. 
Baby  Turkeys,  Broilers  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  especially  good  Tom  Turkeys 
one-quarter  wild,  also  hen  Turkey 
Breeders  now  being  offered  by 
CIFRE'S  NEW  ENGLAND  TURKEY 
FARM,  Medway,  Mass. 


5VERY  EXCELLENT  YEARLING  BRONZE 
HEN  8  and  TOM,  $50.  T. I). Schofield.  Woodstock, N. II. 


mi  a  I  /TV  fonts’  UQ  Barred  Rocks  $8  per  100 
IgUMLII  I  tsflfCri^  Heavy  Mixed  7  per  100 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOB  rnrifEDEIC  Bought  direct  from  the  best, 
SALE  LvvHLKlLj  stock  of  Wyckoff’s  Poultry 
Km.,  Aurora,  N.Y.  BROADACRE  FARMS,  Franklin  Township. 
N.  J.  Mail  Address,  Box  1499,  Patersnu,  N.  J.  Tel.  40  IVyckoff 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Prices  are  per  100.  Sept,  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra.  Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


I  TEEN’S  "I"  L22p  TESTED 

IT  ATE  ■  MARRED  ROCK 

Supervised  #aby  chicks 

FOR  EARLY  BROILERS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 
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THIS  fact  is  now  firmly  established  by 
various  professors  working  in  widely 
separate  parts  of  the  country,  and  each 
in  his  own  way. 

Pigs,  chickens,  calves  —  all  animals  and 
fowls  have  taste,  the  same  as  humans.  And 
if  given  a  chance,  they  will  select  their 
food  very  much  as  humans  do.  One  famous  authority 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  chickens  will  make  a  better 
selection  for  themselves  than  humans  will  make  for 
them.  This  authority  runs  a  chicken  cafeteria  where  a  hen 
may  walk  down  the  line  and  select  what  pleases  her  most. 

In  their  work  along  this  line  these  authorities  have 
made  a  second  very  great  and  very  important  discov¬ 
ery,  which  is  probably  the  most  interesting  thing  yet 
developed  in  the  world  of  fowls  and  animals. 

This  discovery  is  that  Semi- Solid  Buttermilk,  especially 
amongst  pigs  and  chickens,  seems  to  have  the  highest 
taste  appeal  of  any  food.  They  say  you  can  scatter  a 
dozen  different  rations  on  the  ground,  together  with 
Semi- Solid,  and  the  herd  or  flock  will  invariably  be 
gathered  around  the  Semi-Solid. 


Today,  the  Consolidated  Products  Company  alone  is 
called  upon  to  supply  OYER  ONE  HUNDRED 
MILLION  POUNDS  A  YEAR  OF  SEMI-SOLID  BUT¬ 
TERMILK  and  to  maintain  seventy  different  plants 
throughout  the  country  to  supply  the  present  demand 
which  these  great  discoveries  have  created. 

Apparently  from  all  tests,  both  in  universities  and 
amongst  the  large  feeders  of  herds  and  flocks,  the  add¬ 
ing  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  to  any  good  regular  feed 
creates  development  far  in  excess  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  comparatively  small  amount  that  is 
necessary  to  be  fed. 

In  fact,  the  amazing  results  are  so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  small  amount  necessary  to  be  fed  as  to  become  a 
new  puzzle  to  the  scientific  world. 


Science  Discovers  That  Pigs 

and  Chickens 
Have  Taste 


Now,  the  interesting  part  of  this  is  that  every  feeder  of 
pigs  and  chickens  has  known  for  a  number  of  years 
that  Semi- Solid  Buttermilk  was  a  very  vital  factor  in 
his  feeding  problem.  Very  few  prize  herds  or  flocks  have 
ever  been  raised  without  a  good  percentage  of  Semi- 
Solid  with  their  feed. 

But  what  they  did  not  know  is  that  these  same  pigs 
and  chickens,  if  given  a  chance,  would  make  the  same 
selection  for  themselves. 


The  answer  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
buttermilk  acts  as  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  digestion 
in  the  world  of  humans  as  well  as  of  fowls  and  animals. 
And,  therefore,  that  its  strangely  interesting  taste-appeal 
amongst  our  flocks  and  herds  is  not  an  accident. 

Today,  they  tell  us,  both  at  the  great  feeding  stations 
and  at  the  universities,  that  any  kind  of  feed  for  flocks 
and  herds  is  immeasurably  increased  in  value  by  an 
added  ration  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Owing  to  your  wide  experience  and 
knowing  that  you  have  the  interests  of  the 
public  at  heart  I  herewith  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  a  letter  which  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  1  know  nothing  about  this  treatment 
but  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  it 
a  trial  were  I  positive  that  in  case  it  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  they  would  prompt¬ 
ly  refund  the  purchase  price,  namely  $20. 
1  feel  you  would  know  whether  this  com¬ 
pany  would  make  good  their  agreement 
by  the  return  of  the  money  in  case  the 
treatment  did  not  satisfy  the  purchaser. 

New  York.  T.  I.. 

This  is  one  of  the  electric  treatments 
in  which  we  have  no  faith.  We  cannot  ad¬ 
vise  whether  money  will  be  refunded  but 
our  experience  is  that  money  once  put  in¬ 
to  these  schemes  is  not  returned.  They 
iirst  attempt  to  get  you  to  try  it  longer  or 
pay  for  additional  treatments  and  by 
some  quibble  or  other  neglect  or  refuse 
to  make  the  promised  refund.  If  the 
treatment  appeals  to  you  consult  your 
family  physician  and  get  his  opinion. 
Some  of  these  treatments  do  more  harm 
than  good,  and  in  advertising  circulars 
electric  treatments  are  over-rated  and 
should  not  be  taken  except  on  the  advice 
of  physicians,  and  then  only  at  the  hands 
of  skilled  operators.  Most  reputable 
physicians  have  entirely  abandoned  the 
use  of  electricity  as  a  curative  agent. 

Would  you  advise  farmers  to  take  out 
limited  accident  insurance  policies  at  a 
dollar  a  year?  reader. 

New  York. 

No.  The  only  accidents  covered  in 
these  policies  are  the  ones  described  in 
the  policy.  They  are  very  limited  and 
must  occur  in  a  particular  way.  You 
may  be  hurt  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
and  there  would  be  no  indemnity.  Only 
two  weeks  ago  the  publisher  of  a  farm 
paper  printed  a  list  of  a  hundred  or  more 
accidents  to  which  farmers  are  daily  ex¬ 
posed.  That  same  publisher  is  using  a 
limited  dollar-a-year  policy  as  a  premium 
bargain  to  get  subscriptions  for  his  pa¬ 
per.  The  article  was  evidently  intended 
to  create  a  demand  for  the  policy.  The 
accidents  listed  are  such  as  might  hap¬ 
pen  and  some  of  them  do  happen  on  the 
farm.  But  not  a  single  one  of  them  is 
covered  in  the  dollar  policy  which  has 
been  sold  by  the  thousands  to  farmers  in 
New  York  State.  Farmers  who  have  no 
claims  for  accidents  never  know  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Those  who  do  often  complain 
that  the  agent  assured  them  that  the 
policy  covered  practically  all  farm  acci¬ 
dents.  Many  of  these  complaints  have 
gone  to  the  publisher,  but  the  complaints 
continue.  The  published  article  referred 
to  above  did  not  say  that  the  dollar  policy 
does  not  cover  a  single  one  of  the  enum¬ 
erated  farm  accidents,  but  on  the  contrary 
left  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  cov¬ 
ered.  These  policies  cost  the  publisher 
75  cents  and  are  sold  to  farmers  at  a 
profit  of  33%  per  cent  for  $1.  We  do 
not  believe  they  could  be  sold  at  the  price 
if  farmers  knew  just  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  hurt  in  a  way  to  be  covered  by  the 
policy. 

On  July  29,  I  shipped  15  baskets  of 
peas  to  H.  F.  Wiinlmann,  which  sold 
for  $1  per  bushel.  I  received  a  check 
for  $8.91.  After  I  deposited  the  check, 
it  was  sent  back  to  me,  saying  that  the 
account  was  closed.  Can  you  collect  it 
for  me?  Also  I  shipped  24  baskets  on 
July  31  from  which  I  haven’t  heard. 
Would  you  look  after  this  matter? 

New  York  J.  J. 

H.  F.  Windmann  has  a  bond  of  $28,000 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  and  has  been  considered 
responsible,  but  we  are  advised  that  he 
has  neglected  payments  recently  and 
checks  have  gone  to  protest  and  now  he 
has  failed,  owing  $50,000.  All  claims 
should  be  sent  in  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  1. 
Send  your  express  receipts,  a  bill  for  the 
amount  due,  and  if  any  checks  have  been 
protested  send  the  checks.  The  depart¬ 
ment  Avill  collect  from  the  bond  and  make 
a  proportionate  disposition  of  the  funds. 
When  a  dealer  fails  to  pay  for  even  one 
shipment  it  is  time  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  place  for  shipments.  One  failure  is 
often  the  forerunner  of  an  ultimate  loss. 


I  advertised  my  stock  in  the  Billboard 
and  received  an  order  from  G.  E.  McKee, 
182  Montclair  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  20  guinea  pigs  for  $7,  and  a  Manx 
cat  for  $3.  I  sent  these  to  him  March 
28,  but  have  never  received  payment. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  E.  s. 

We  could  get  no  response  from  G.  E. 
McKee,  and  our  attorney  advises  that  he 
has  moved  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
locate  him.  We  refer  to  it  in  order  that 
the  record  may  be  on  file  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  others. 

The  flourishing  business  of  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  8 caver,  despite  Federal  charges 
of  fraud,  will  not  only  be  continued,  but 
will  be  redoubled,  Mr.  Seaver,  president 
of  the  American  Historical-Genealogical 
Society,  said  following  the  issuing  of  a 
fraud  order  by  mail  authorities,  and  the 
return  of  all  mail  addressed  to  the  offices 
of  the  society  at  2200  North  Broad 
street  to  its  senders.  Seaver  said  that 
his  business  of  digging  up  family  trees 
and  illustrious  ancestors  for  members  of 
flic  American  democracy,  will  be  carried 
on,  although  not  under  the  name  hitherto 
used. 

Instead.  Mr.  Seaver  indicated,  lie  will 
branch  out  in  the  dual  role  of  ”.T.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Seaver.  Genealogist.”  and  “The 
Genealogical  Research  and  Publishing 
Gompany.”  The  same  suite  of  offices,  in 
an  old  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Norris  streets,  will  be  utilized  for 
(he  furtherance  of  his  business,  as  they 
have  been  for  ten  years  past. 

Piles  of  blue  cloth-bound  books,  with 
gilt  edging,  stacked  five  feet  high  in  hall¬ 
ways  and  in  storerooms,  thin  aluminum 
address  plates  many  feet  thick,  and  busy 
printing  presses  and  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines,  corroborated  Mr.  Seaver’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  business  was  good. 

Sixty  thousand  thin  volumes,  compris¬ 
ing  an  entire  year’s  work  of  publishing, 
contain  the  genealogical  history  of  forty- 
two  American  families,  of  very  common 
patronym.  The  Allens,  the  Halls,  the 
Hills,  the  Smiths,  and  the  Thompsons,  of 
which  many  thousand  exist  in  the  United 
States,  are  all  “written  up,”  according  to 
Mr.  Seaver’s  own  words,  from  material 
compiled  from  encyclopedias,  biographical 
data,  lists  of  peers,  an  1  the  like. 

Then,  to  a  mailing  list  made  up  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  these  common  names, 
selected,  Mr.  Seaver  admitted,  from  tele¬ 
phone  books  and  city  directories,  are  sent 
announcements  that  the  American  His¬ 
torical-Genealogical  Society  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  gathering  together  of  the  family 
history  of  the  person  addressed,  and  that 
copies  of  the  book  may  be  procured  for 
ten  dollars. 

That  portion  of  his  activities  was  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate,  and  perfectly  accentable 
to  the  postoffice  authorities,  Mr.  Seaver 
said.  It  was  when  the  money  had  been 
received  and  the  books  sent  on  that  the 
trouble  began. 

American  citizens,  intent  on  linking 
themselves  with  English  barons  and  t’  e 
Dauphin  of  France,  were  dissatisfied,  in 
some  cases,  with  either  the  not-so-illus- 
trious  ancestry  provided  for  them,  or 
with  the  fewness  of  the  pages  in  the 
book.  They  registered  complaints  with 
mail  authorities,  and  it  was  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  that  early  this  week  the 
solicitor  of  the  Postoffice  Department, 
Horace  .T.  Donnelly,  issued  fraud  charges 
against  Seaver. 

All  these  charges  Mr.  Seaver  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  they  were  caused 
by  poor  business  conditions,  preventing 
(he  refund  of  money  to  dissatisfied  an¬ 
cestor  hunters. 

But.  far  from  being  worried.  Mr. 
Seaver  intimated,  he  intends  not  only  to 
sell  the  sixty-odd  thousand  genealogical 
volumes  he  had  on  hand,  but  to  publish 
before  the  end  of  the  year  thirty-eight 
family  histories,  each  to  run  into  an 
edition  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
copies. 

And.  instead  of  the  inclusion  of  a 
“Battle  Hymn  of  the  —  Family.”  written 
by  Mr.  Seaver,  as  the  frontispiece  of 
every  book,  along  with  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Seaver  himself,  the  new  editions  will 
contain  a  very  pretty  poem,  detailing  the 
heroic  exploits  of  the  —  family,  written 
by  one  of  his  fifteen  assistants. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  “Battle 
Hymns’’  of  the  already  printed  volumes, 
the  valiant  deeds  and  conquests  of  the 
families  in  question  bear  a  marked  simi¬ 
larity  to  each  other.  In  fact,  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  name  placed  in  the 
blank  space. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  above  newspaper  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  American  Historical-Genea¬ 
logical  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
conducted  and  the  plans  of  the  promoter 
of  the  enterprise  for  the  future.  In  the 
past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  many  in¬ 
quiries  from  subscribers  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  proposition.  We  could  not 
advise  the  investment  of  $10  in  the 
book  which  promised  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Brown.  Smith  or  Jones 
family,  because  the  information  might 
have  no  significance  to  the  particular 
family  interested.  Time  will  show 
whether  the  promoter  will  be  able  to 
circumvent  the  orders  of  the  Post  Office 
official. 


W,TH  CAMBRIA  FENCE 


When  you  enclose  your  orchards  with 
Cambria  Fence,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  marauders  will  not  injure  or 
destroy  your  trees,  Cambria  Fence  is 
strong  and  durable  and  is  the  logical 
fence  for  this  purpose. 

Cambria  Fence  is  a  Bethlehem 
product,  manufactured  at  Bethle¬ 
hem’s  Cambria  Plant,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.  It  is  a  woven-wire, 
hinge-joint,  cut-stay  field 
fence.  Full-gauge  wire  is 


used  in  its  manufacture.  The  wire 
has  a  heavy  zinc  coating  which  does 
not  crack,  flake  or  peel.  The  fence 
can  be  tightly  stretched  and  it  still 
retains  its  shape,  because  the  Flexo 
Joint  and  the  Tension  Curve  give  it 
resilience,  strength  and  flexibility. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  Cambria 
Fence  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Fence  Posts.  He  will  be  glad 
g  th|  |  \  to  give  you  any  information 


FENCE  POSTS 
4i)Uk  Cambria  Fence 


you  require. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  Key  to 
Cleaner  Milk 


The  work  of  producing 
clean  milk  is  greatly 
simplified  when  the 
dairy  barn  floor  is 
concrete. 

Better  still,  a  concrete 
floor  in  your  dairy  barn 
saves  labor,  lowering 
your  producing  cost. 

Modernize  Your 
Barn  Now! 

You  can  build  a  concrete 
floor  yourself.  Once  laid, 
it  is  permanent,  odor- 
and -vermin  proof,  and 
easily  kept  clean. 

A  postcard  will  bring 
complete  information. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

cA  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses 
of  Concrete 


GetstheWorms 


worms  better  than  any  other  vermifuges. 
But  they  must  be  supplied  fresh !  So  Pratts 
N-K  Tablets  are  made  of  fresh  Nicotine  and 
Kamala  sealed  in  a  hard,  airtight,  insoluble 
coating  that  nothing  destroys  except  the 
grinding  of  the  gizzard.  Thus,  a  fresh  dose 
of  proper  size  reaches  worms  at  the  vital 
point — the  intestines.  Worms  haven’t  a 
chance  against  Nicotine  and  Kamala  thus 
applied  full  strength.  Try  a  box  without 
delay.  See  your  dealer  or  order  by  mail. 


N-K  Tablets 

Guaranteed  “  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back ” 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER;  IF  HE  CAN  T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,  indicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  Size 


4-lb.  Birds  and  over  '  Under  4-lb. 


50 _ 

_ $1.00 

50 _ 

_ $  .65 

100 _ 

...  1.75 

100__  . 

_ 1.00 

500 _ 

_ 7.00 

500 _ 

_ 4.50 

1000  ___ 

_ 12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  124  Walnut  Street 
Dept.  182A,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 
10  “  “  -  -  -  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Everyone  knows  Nicotine  and  Kamala  kill 


When  you  "write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


32  Volt 


FARM  UIGHT  PLANT  RADIO 

»  »  Write  for  Free  Information  «  « 

TATRO  BROS.,  INC.,  D«p.  F,  Dgcofh,  Iowa 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


CIDER 


MILL  for  roadside  $75.00; 
larger  sizes,  new  and  second 
hand,  three  sizes  of  graters, 
cloth  racks,  pumps,  screens, 
bungs,  supplies.  Catalog  free,  PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Connecticut. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  $1.15  lb. 

Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

H.  Bartlett,  Mfr.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 

rr\D  CATC  STORE  and  DWELLING— Within  60 
rUK  ij/YljIli  miles  of  city.  Rent  $140  monthly. 
LEWIS  MILLER,  Box  317,  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 

CAD  CHIC  FARM— 500  acres,  2  sets  buildings,  $50,000. 
rUll  OHLL  lewis  1I.  MILLER,  jBox  217,  Katouah,  N.  Y. 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Reliable  woman  for  cooking  and 
general  housework  in  country,  small  family, 
no  laundry;  good  home.  Address,  MRS.  WM. 
I>.  THOMPSON,  Rt.  1,  May’s  Landing,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  to  work  in  kitchen  and 
make  himself  useful  on  farm;  good  home  and 
moderate  wages.  MRS.  H.  BOICE,  R.  D.  1. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  24-F-12. 


GARDENER  on  small  private  estate  as  second 
man;  experienced  in  vegetables,  cows,  horses 
and  poultry;  must  be  married  and  live  on 
place;  give  full  particulars  of  age,  experience, 
references  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
8910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Plain  cooking,  with  plain  people; 

slate  wages.  ADVERTISER  8918,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DOMESTIC  cook,  high-classed;  must  be  compe¬ 
tent  and  quick;  large  place  in  country;  reply 
by  letter.  ADVERTISER  8953,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AY  ANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  farm; 

steadv  job;  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  8951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARMER,  milker  and  general  worker,  single, 
competent,  good  borne,  wages  $45-850  with 
board.  D.  A.  DOBIE,  545  AV.  111th  St.,  New 
York. 


2  ADULTS  seek  position  as  caretakers,  country 
estate,  in  Central  or  Northern  New  Jersey; 
can  furnish  reference.  Address  ADA’ERTISER 
8941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  wanted  to  care  for  and 
milk  smalt  herd  purebred  Guernseys;  modern 
equipment  throughout;  $60  monthly,  room  and 
board ;  state  age,  farm  and  dairy  experience; 
names  and  addresses  of  former  employers 
should  accompany  application.  BOX  38,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  OR  AVOMAN  as  cook;  willing  to  assist  the 
right  person  anxious  to  learn:  permanent  job, 
good  home.  ADA'ERTISER  8962,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

WANTED — Man,  middle-aged,  competent  to  do 
carpenter  work  and  painting  on  own  initiative; 
$60  month,  room,  hoard.  ADA'ERTISER  8959. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  and  getting  results;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  8841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AVANTED  —  Housekeeping,  plain 
cooking  for  one  in  family,  care  invalid  owner, 
single  man,  65,  perfect  health.  ADA'ERTISER 
8881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  single,  graduate 
agricultural  college;  private  estate;  capable 
producing  all  requirements;  $100  per  month; 
references.  ADVERTISER  8890,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience,  steady, 
best  reference,  expert  in  incubation,  brooding, 
egg  production;  diploma;  no  tobacco,  no  alcohol. 
ADA'ERTISER  8903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  34,  farm-raised,  short  poultry 
course  graduate,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8911,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  with  son  25,  to  cook  on  sheep 
or  chicken  farm.  G.,  Freeman  Offices,  Bway., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  27,  refined,  educated,  ten  years’ 
driving,  three  years’  poultry  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position,  salary  secondary.  Address  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  8940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY'MAN,  experienced,  available  for  fore¬ 
man’s  or  manager’s  position.  ADA'ERTISER 
8939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  15  years’  experience, 
also  pheasants,  wishes  position.  JANSEN, 
217-08  Lawrence  Blvd.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  experienced  farmer,  desires  light 
work:  handy  with  tools,  good  home,  reliable. 
ADA'ERTISER  8938,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

GROOM,  33  years  old,  wishes  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  experienced  witli  horses  and 
dogs;  I  have  completed  an  agricultural  school 
course,  and  riding  school  course;  dependable  and 
sober;  references.  ADVERTISER  8936,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

SINGLE  man  wants  a  job  on  dairy  farm;  first- 
class  milker;  anv  time;  nationality  Holland¬ 
er.  AVrite  or  see,  FRANK  FYMSTRA,  Box  63, 
Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

AVHITE  man  wants  place  as  caretaker:  state 
wages  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER  8935,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  experienced,  Swiss,  57,  active, 
handy  all  around,  small  place.  ADA'ERTISER 
8933,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

AVANTED — Job  as  test  cow  milker  or  job  in 
milk  plant:  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  both.  ADVERTISER  8932,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVOODSMAN,  general  handyman,  a  good  driver, 
desires  position  on  large  estate,  in  mountain- 
ous  country;  single,  36,  no  bad  habits.  OLIA'ER 

II.  DOUGLAS,  It.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

POULTRY'S!  AN,  single,  desires  position;  two 
years’  theoretical  training,  seven  years’  prac- 
tical  experience,  two' years’  manager;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  AVrite  care  II.  I.  POTTER,  North 
Digliton,  Mass. 

DESIRE  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  experience, 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  8931,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wishes  position,  dairyman,  good 
calf  raiser;  wife  willing  to  board  men;  Swiss, 
small  family.  ADVERTISER  8937,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  for  one  adult; 

able  to  help  with  business.  ADVERTISER 
8946,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

AVANTED — Position,  carpenter,  can  do  garden¬ 
ing,  drive  any  car;  wife  care  for  flowers;  no 
children;  age  42.  BOX  66,  New  A'ernon,  N.  J. 

Y'OUNG  married  couple  to  work  on  small  farm; 

can  give  good  references.  BOX  3,  New  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  J. 

GARDENER  -  FARMER,  agricultural  college 
graduate,  23,  experienced  farm  livestock,  gar¬ 
dening;  farm  or  estate  position  wanted.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  8949,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Cultured  American  Protestant 
young  woman,  cheerful,  trustworthy,  reliable, 
in  modern  country  home  year  round;  excellent 
manager,  tactful;  two  ladies;  references  ex¬ 
changed:  exceptional.  ADA'ERTISER  8954,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

EDUCATED  woman,  accustomed  farm  life,  ex¬ 
perienced  driver,  wishes  position  in  country; 
good  salary  essential.  ADA'ERTISER  8950,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  by  a  good  middle-aged  farmer,  a 
good  one-man  farm  to  work  on  shares,  witli 
stock  and  tools,  not  over  18  cows;  prefer  one 
that  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms  after  first 
year.  CIIAS.  B.  DANIELS,  205  Blandina  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  caretaker,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  private  estate  or  farm;  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  horses,  poultry,  cattle,  crops,  gardening, 
general  work;  reliable;  Scotch,  married,  no 
children;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER  8957, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

» 

GERMAN  cook  and  housekeeper  wishes  position 
in  country  on  poultry  farm;  references;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  farm  housekeeping;  answer  in  Ger¬ 
man.  T.  SCIILEYER,  R.  2,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

COAVMAN-DAIRYMAN  wants  position  for  AVin- 
ter;  good  butter-maker;  good  home  rather  than 
high  wages:  reference.  ADVERTISER  8958, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

HOUSEKEEPING  position  by  capable,  refined 
American  woman,  37 ;  no  encumbrance.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  8960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position, 
single,  American,  no  boozer,  college  training, 
excellent  references,  moderate  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  Swiss,  19,  just  landed,  good 
milker  on  farm.  BOX  158A,  R.  F.  D.,  AVest- 
wood,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  married  herdsman-dairyman, 
wants  position;  honest,  steady  and  reliable. 
Address  BOX  660,  East  Norwich,  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  dairyman,  garden¬ 
er;  married,  two  children;  farm,  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  Portestant  couple,  one  child,  want 
management  of  farm  boarding  house;  best  of 
reference  both  as  to  character  and  ability.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8929,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


YOUNG  man,  experienced  in  general  farm  work, 
good  milker,  accustomed  to  fine  cattle,  non- 
smoker;  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  pre¬ 
ferred;  present  salary  $50  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  single  man,  25,  wants  position  on 
farm;  experience  in  dairy  work  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  can  give  reference;  willing  worker; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8944,  care  Rural 
N  ew-Yorker. 


MAN,  56,  sober,  honest,  efficient,  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  prixate  or  estate,  city  or  country; 
handy  with  tools,  brush,  housework;  highest 
reference  from  last  6-year  employer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  superintendent  or  manager, 
theoretical  and  practical  experience  in  all 
branches,  is  open  for  position  on  commercial 
or  private  poultry  plant,  where  my  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  will  bring  excellent  financial  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  lady  desires  work.  BOX  322,  New 
Egypt,  N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  wortli  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent — The  Fitch  Farm,  in  the 
town  of  Westmoreland,  New  Y’ork,  two  miles 
from  AVestmoreland  A’illage,  on  improved  high¬ 
way,  twelve  miles  from  Utica,  eight  miles 


ter  supply,  two  dwellings,  one  of  twenty-two 


seventy  cattle,  with  stanchions  in  other  build¬ 
ings  for  fifteen  more;  two  horse  barns,  tool 
barn  and  shed,  iee-house,  milk  house  with  cool¬ 
ing  tank,  wood  house,  chicken  house,  pond  on 
farm  for  ice,  two  silos,  water  in  basement  for 
cows;  buildings  electrically  lighted;  gasoline 
tank  and  pump  on  farm;  two  miles  to  Borden’s 
milk  station,  also  1  mile  from  Hecla  milk  sta¬ 
tion,  two  miles  to  centralized  school,  with  bus 
service.  Farm  has  been  in  family  since  1802. 
Is  two  miles  from  State  Highway  233,  which 
intersects  Federal  or  State  Highway  No.  5,  old 
stage  route  between  New  York  and  Buffalo, 
now  bus  route  from  coast  to  coast.  Farm  is 
well  adapted  for  country  home  of  benevolent 
institution,  country  club  or  airport,  being  on 
direct  air-line  between  Utica  and  Syracuse. 
Possession  given  March  1,  1931.  Inquire,  A.  L. 
FITCH,  AVestmoreland,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia:  93  acres.  20  acres 
woodland.  25  acres  apples,  balance  general  farm¬ 
ing;  small  fruits  in  abundance:  sacrifice  with 
crops  and  equipment  (including  apple  crop)  for 
$10,000  without  $8,500.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
l’ottstown,  Pa. 


AVANTED  for  cash  from  owner  abandoned  farm, 
100  acres  more  or  less  on  cross  State  high¬ 
ways,  adjoining  railroad;  plenty  of  water,  woods 
and  electricity;  in  New  Y'ork,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut,  within  40  to  150  miles 
of  New  Y’ork  City;  some  buildings,  sandy  gravel 
loam  soil;  give  full  description  and  diagram  of 
the  property  and  nearest  towns  and  cities  to 
assure  inspection;  will  consider  fully  equipped 
farm  in  such  location  if  cheap.  925  PROVI¬ 
DENCE  RD.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

430  ACRES  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland; 

$10,000,  $2,000  cash,  balance  to  suit.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  8839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Gas  station  with  ice  cream  parlor, 
lunch  room,  living  rooms;  State  road,  at  5 
corners,  near  veterans’  hospital.  MRS.  JOSEPH 
SOPER,  Owner,  Nortliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COMMUTER’S  farm,  11  aeres,  road  and  river 
frontage;  %  mile  from  station;  14-room  im¬ 
proved  house,  garage,  poultry  house,  nice  lawn, 
shade,  flowers,  fruit;  price  $15,000;  will  divide. 
AV.  T.  SHAUGER,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

AVONDERFUL  chicken  farm,  between  20  and  25 
aeres,  fully  equipped,  on  hard  road.  BOX 
4,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

NEAV  MODERN  bungalow  on  Mays  Landing 
Boulevard,  1*4  miles  from  Egg  Harbor,  near 
Atlantic  City;  $5,500.  ADVERTISER  8917, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHOICE  1,280-acre  wheat  and  cattle  ranch; 
$50,000.  J.  F.  TRABERT,  llealy,  Kans 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  two  furnished  cottages, 
good  neighborhood,  near  high  and  grammar 
schools;  modern  conveniences,  garage.  MRS. 
GOODRICH,  171  Newton  Road,  R.  F.  D.,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — House,  12  rooms  and  bath,  all 
modern  conveniences;  gurago;  corner  lot, 
seventy-five  by  one  hundred  twenty -five;  con¬ 
venient  to  train  and  trolley;  ten  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Pa. :  price  ten  thousand  dollars. 
J.  F.  MACKELDUFF,  Moore,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  dairy  farm  of  161  acres, 
in  excellent  state  of  cultivation,  located  one 
mile  west  of  Readington,  N.  J.  CARRIE 

MELICIC,  Owner,  214  AVest  Summit  St.,  Somer¬ 
ville.  N.  J.  Phone,  Somerville  260-J. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  147  acres  in  good  location; 

productive  land;  approximately  50  acres  woods; 
well  watered,  two  creeks  flowing  through;  large 
gambrel  roof  barn,  60-ft.  gambrel  roof  shed; 
house  and  other  outbuildings;  to  settle  an  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  8761,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

CHARMING  old  colonial  house  with  farm.  South¬ 
ern  Maryland;  liot-water  heat,  two  baths:  33 
miles  from  AVasliington.  DR.  AA'Y'CHE,  Army 
and  Navy  Club,  AVashington,  D.  C. 

FOR  SALE  — •  110  acres,  8  miles  from  city  of 
Hudson,  Columbia  County,  3  miles  post  of¬ 
fice  and  express  station;  8  rooms,  2  barns,  tine 
condition;  large  orchard,  40  acres  wood;  new 
equipment;  300  Leghorn  pullets  ready  to  lay, 
new  coop,  young  team,  cow,  pigs;  barn  stocked 
with  hay  and  oats;  immediate  income  from 
chickens;  fine  berry  patch;  house  practically  all 
furnished;  must  see  to  appreciate;  can  mar¬ 
ket  all  products  for  buyer.  ADVERTISER  8915, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

170-ACRE  dairy  and  grain  farm,  Y'ates  and  On¬ 
tario  counties,  N.  Y.,  2 miles  from  R.  Ry., 
and  community  center,  1%  miles  to  school,  2% 
high;  prosperous  farming  section,  127  choice 
tillage,  8  acres  to  Alfalfa,  25  acres  pasture,  18 
acres  in  woods  estimated  value  $500;  attractive 
two-story  house,  two  porches,  nice  shade,  well 
water,  pleasant  view,  mail  and  telephone  ser- 
liee;  barn  34x50,  No.  2  24x30,  No.  3  32x50; 
buildings  in  good  repair;  price  $8,000;  investi¬ 
gate  our  long-term  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

AVANTED  to  rent  three  or  four  acres  with 
house,  within  10  miles  of  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Reply,  JOHN  LOGAN,  Edgehill,  Scarborough, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 25  acres,  good  buildings;  wood, 
never-failing  spring  and  stream;  on  hard  road, 
4  miles  to  Pottstown,  Pa.;  nice  home.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  8942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SACRIFICE  good  poultry  farm;  other  business 
to  attend;  write  for  particulars.  P.  J.  LIP- 
ORY,  It.  D.  2,  Box  40,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

RENT  fine  village  dairy  farm,  stable  40  cows, 
6  horses;  electricity,  running  water;  no  money 
rent  3  8  months,  6  months  free.  GLENAVOOD, 
Highview,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL,  good  126  acres,  river  front,  high¬ 
way;  good  buildings,  not  modern;  owner  un¬ 
able;  sell  cheap.  MARTIN  JENSEN,  R.  D.  3, 
Millville,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

EXCELLENT  located  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  62  acres,  land  and  buildings  good  con¬ 
dition;  State  road,  electricity;  750  trees,  1.500- 
hen  capacity;  brook;  $8,500.  A.  DURNS, 

Riegelsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Grocery  and  delicatessen,  all  new 
equipment;  town  of  about  15,000;  good  cash 
business:  uptown  location;  reason,  ill  health. 
ADA'ERTISER  8947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4!4  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MODERN  Florida  home;  furnished  new  house, 
overlooking  large  lake;  five  acres;  all  kinds 
fruit,  fine  water,  many  nice  homes  in  sight; 
sell  or  trade  for  farm  near  school.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  8955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,500  DOAA'N  takes  producing  one-man  farm, 
East  Central  New  Y’ork;  equipped  for  dairy, 
poultry,  squabs,  pheasants;  excellent  spot  for 
mink  or  muskrats,  ducks  or  a  fishery;  would 
make  ideal  Summer  home  or  estate;  will  sell 
pheasants  and  other  stock.  ADA'ERTISER  8952, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  one  acre:  6  miles 
Cornell  University.  AVrite  II.  HARVEY,  R. 
2,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  with  stock  and  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  at  bargain;  near  hard-coal  region. 
AVrite,  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  1’a. 


FOR  RENT — 20-acre  farm,  17  miles  from  New 
Y’ork  City;  6-room  bungalow,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  poultry-houses,  barns,  etc.;  550-foot  road 
frontage  on  main  highway;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  chicken  and  truck  farming,  with 
roadstand;  rent  $60  monthly.  Apply  LOAVITS, 
154  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  $1.25 
per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel,  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  AV. 
AA’ARREN,  Painter,  Va. 


SELECTED  young  laying  three-handed  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe'  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala 


HONEY',  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Old  hooks  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  new  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb. 

pail,  $1.85;  postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY',  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.25. 
SPENCER  BAIIID,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.,  $2,  delivered  third  zone;  60-11).  can, 
$6;  best  comb,  $5  24  sections,  not  prepaid. 
EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY— 60-ib.  can  here,  clover  and  bass¬ 
wood  mixed  (sample  4c),  $5.40;  clover,  $6; 
buckwheat,  $5.20;  10-lb.  pail  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Mount  Gilead  cider  pro¬ 
cessing  outfit,  new  condition,  250-gal.  size. 
HOWARD  AA’OOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 


MAN,  50,  wants  to  board  in  country,  no  high 
price  need  answer.  ADA'ERTISER  8934,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUR  NEAV  honey  is  wonderful;  5  pounds,  $1.25 
postpaid;  6  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC  milking  machine,  used  little,  sold 
cows;  guaranteed  like  new:  cost  $180;  first 
$100  takes  it.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y'. 


HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1  post¬ 
paid;  60-lb.  can,  $6  here;  2  doz.  comb,  $6. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  30  lbs.,  $3.30; 

60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $5.40;  24  sections  white 
comb,  $4.80;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  not  prepaid;  10- 
lb.  pail  white  comb,  $2.25;  white  extracted,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Used  Jamesway  incubator.  12,000 
capacity;  also  extra  sections.  TIMERMAN’S 
TURKEY  FARAI,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


“DEI’EAV’S  HONEY”— New  white  clover,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  120  lbs.,  $10  here.  LAVERN  DE- 
PEAV,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Dealers 
Give  You  More 


OF  COURSE  you  would  rather  buy  your  tires  and  accessories  from  your  local  dealer,  provided 
you  get  equal  or  better  value.  He  is  interested  in  you  and  your  community.  Why  send  away  or 
buy  unknown  brands  from  stores  whose  interest  in  you  is  mainly  to  get  your  money? 

Firestone,  in  cooperation  with  over  24,000  dealers,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  low  prices  of 
rubber  and  cotton — cut  manufacturing  costs,  sales  and  distributing  costs,  and  profits  per  tire,  and 
has  brought  out  a  new  line  of  quality  tires  which  offer  the  car  owner  lower  prices  and  greater 
values  than  ever  before  offered  in  the  history  of  the  rubber  industry. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  operate  the  Firestone  Factories  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week 
during  August  to  fill  orders  for  these  tires. 

We  want  to  take  the  mystery  out  of  tire  buying  and  have  furnished  our  dealers  with  actual  sections, 
not  only  of  our  tires  but  of  others.  Call  on  him  and  examine  them  for  yourself. 


Firestone  Workers  are  Stockholders 

Everyone  of  the  15,000  workers  in  the  great  Firestone  Factories 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  company.  They  hack  the  quality  of  their 
product  with  their  savings.  The  name  “Firestone”  is  the  pledge 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  worker  that  the  tire  you  buy  is  the 
best  you  can  obtain  for  the  price  you  pay. 


DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

Every  tire  we  make  hears  the  “Firestone”  name  which  is  your 
protection,  and  carries  the  dealer’s  and  our  unlimited  guarantee. 
The  dealer’s  service  helps  you  get  all  the  miles  out  of  your  tires 
built  in  at  the  factory. 


OLDFIELD 


Our  Tire 
(Cash  Price) 

★Mail  Order 
Tire 

4.40-21 . 

$5.55 

$5.55 

4.50-21 . 

.  6.55 

6.35 

4.75-19 . 

.  7.55 

7.55 

5.00-20 . 

8.15 

8.15 

5.25-18 . . 

.  8.98 

8.98 

5.25-21 .  . 

9.75 

9.75 

6.00-20  6-ply.. 

— 12*55 

12.90 

Other  Sizes 

Proportionately  Low 

IX.  D.  TRUCK  TIRES 


30x5 . 19.45  1  9.45 

32x6 . 54.10  54.10 


COURIER 


Our  Tire  ★Mail  Order 
(Cash  Price)  Tire 


30x3^4 . $4.20  $4-20 

4.40-21 .  4.79  4.79 

4.50-21 .  5.55  5.55 


BATTERIES 


13-Plate 

Sentinel. 


ANCHOR 

Super  Heavy  Duty 


Our  Tire 
(Cash  Price) 

★Mail  Order 
Super  Tire 

4.50-21.. . 

. . $9.20 

$9-75 

4.75-19 . . 

. . 10.20 

10.25 

5.00-19 . 

. 10.95 

11.75 

5.25-20 . 

. 12.35 

13.65 

5.50-20 . 

. 13.90 

15.15 

6.00-20 _ 

14.70 

17.10 

6.50-19 . 

. 17.40 

18.95 

7.00-20 . 

. 19.05 

23.45 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


PATENTED 

DOUBLE 

CORD 


COMPARE  CONSTRUCTION 
and  VALUES 

Firestone  Tires  hold  all  world  records  on  road  and  track  for 
Speed,  Safety,  and  Endurance.  Some  people  think  they  are 
high  priced — hut  just  compare  quality  and  check  these  low 
prices.  Our  dealer  will  serve  you  better  and  save  you  money. 


Size  Our  -kUTail  Order 

4.50-21  Tire  Tire 

More  Size . 4-75  in.  4.72  in. 

More  Weight  ....  16.80  lbs.  15.68  lbs. 

More  Thickness  ....  .598m.  .558 in. 

More  Plies  at  Tread  .  6  plies  5  plies 

More  Rubber  Volume  165  cu.  in.  150  cu.  in. 
3Most  Miles  per  Hollar  $6.35  $6.35 


★A  “Mail  Order”  or  “Special  Brand”  tire  is  made  by 
some  unknown  manufacturer  and  sold  under  a  name 
that  does  not  identify  him  to  the  public,  usually  because 
he  builds  his  “first  grade”  tires  under  his  own  name. 


PATENTED 

DOUBLE 

CORD 


See  the  FIRESTONE  DEALER  and  Save  Money 

Ask  Him  for  Copy  of  the  FIRESTONE  COOPERATIVE  CATALOG 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY 

ITHACA  N  Y 

101  APR  12  R 
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On  the  Chicago  Produce  Market 


T  IS  like  having  a  chat  with  your 
friends  to  walk  through  the  produce 
market  of  a  big  city  and  spy  far 
from  home  the  packages  bearing 
the  names  that  you  know.  Here  they 
come  from  all  directions  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  their  contents  to  be  sliced  into 
a  pie  by  a  housewife  in  Maywood,  Ill., 
eaten  in  a  restaurant  for  breakfast  on  03d  Street, 
or  served  in  elegance  at  a  North  Side  Hotel.  What 
a  story  some  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables  could  tell 
if  they  could  only  talk ! 

Someone  has  called  Chicago  “America’s  incorrigi¬ 
ble  child,”  a  city  where  gang  rule,  dust,  dirty  water, 
and  cheap  politicians  meet  a  marvelous  boulevard 
system,  a  center  of  art,  the  National  Air  Races,  a 
league-leading  baseball  team,  visions  of  the  World’s 
Fair  in  1933,  a  musical  festival  in  which  150,000 
participate,  to  say  nothing  of  railroad  and  industrial 
vigor,  and  skyscrapers  that  rise  over  night. 

While  visitors  from  abroad  write  books  upon  this 
ununderstandable  city,  and  while  city  editors  theo¬ 
rize  upon  what  is  going  to  happen  next,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  facts  go  unnoticed  and  the  3,000,000  who 
live  here  eat  and  live.  Would  it  be  news  if  some¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  the  47  cars  of  melons  and 
20  of  watermelons  that  arrive  each  day,  or  if  the 
97  cars  of  potatoes,  2G  of  pears,  10  of 
peaches,  20  of  lettuce,  13  of  celery,  23 
of  grapes,  10  of  onions,  and  17  of 
lemons  and  oranges  should  fail  to  put 
in  their  appearance?  Here  they  come 
in  steady  daily  stream  following  the 
seasons  and  nobody  thinks  much  about 
them. 

Chicago’s  produce  markets  are  no 
different  than  those  of  any  large  city, 
in  a  way.  There  is  the  same  bustle, 
smell,  noise,  confusion  and  loud  talk 
that  one  finds  on  any  produce  street. 

Trucks  and  carts  are  backed  side  to 
side  along  both  front  and  rear  of  the 
commission  houses.  Hand  trucks  clat¬ 
ter  along  in  endless  procession  from 
one  firm  to  another,  now  dropping  a 
crate  and  smashing  it,  the  contents 
rolling  into  the  streets  to  be  tramped 
under  foot  or  picked  up  by  old  men 
and  women  and  dirty,  pitiful-looking 
boys  and  girls.  Everything  is  jammed 
in  against  everything  else,  and  one 
forces  his  way  along  the  platforms  as 
best  he  can,  all  the  while  keeping  his 
eyes  alert  to  the  iron  and  oak  corners 
of  hurrying  hand  trucks.  If  there  is 
anything  more  devastating  to  shins 
and  trousers  than  these  trucks,  the 
writer  is  unaware  of  it ! 

But  the  street  where  the  goods  are 
bought  and  sold  is  only  one  step  in  the 
long  chain  from  producer  to  consumer. 

One  hears  about  “cutting  out  the  mid¬ 
dleman,”  but  when  he  actually  looks 
into  the  maze  of  machinery  that  han¬ 
dles  produce  the  word  becomes  “mid¬ 
dlemen”  and  not  “middleman.”  Start 
in  California  with  a  box  of  fruit. 

First  of  all  the  fruit  was  grown  on 
plants  that  were  bought  from  a  nur¬ 
sery,  tended,  sprayed,  pruned,  picked, 
hauled  to  the  packing  shed,  packed, 
hauled  to  the  cars,  cooled,  braced,  con¬ 
signed,  switched  onto  the  main  tracks, 
and  started  across  country.  The  pack¬ 
age  that  holds  the  fruit  has  a  story 
almost  as  involved,  ranging  from  the 
nails  to  the  trees  in  the  forest. 

The  train  crawls  east  over  expensive 
rights-of-way,  driven  by  engineers  who 
have  homes  and  families  to  provide  for, 
financed  by  capital  which  must  have 
its  dividends,  into  such  a  terminal  as 
that  at  Chicago  which  involved  an 
outlay  of  $12,000,000.  On  top  of  this  is  the  icing 
that  must  be  done,  the  trucks  that  haul  the  ice  to 
the  cars,  the  men  who  put  it  in,  and  the  switchmen 
who  place  the  cars.  Then  think  of  the  tremendous 
overhead  of  stenographers,  telegraph  systems,  pack¬ 
inghouses,  inspection  services,  lawyer’s  fees,  and 
what  not. 

The  car  arrives  on  track.  It  is  opened,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  contents  noted,  the  produce  listed  on 
printed  sheets  for  the  fruit  auction  (supposing  that 
the  fruit  goes  through  the  auction,  as  much  of  it 
does),  moved  by  truck  to  the  floor  of  the  auction 
for  inspection  by  the  buyers  representing  different 
commission  or  jobbing  houses,  put  up  for  sale  in  a 
babble  of  noise  where  nobody  but  an  expert  can  un¬ 
derstand  three  consecutive  words,  and  sold  in  15 
seconds  to  somebody  representing  someone  else. 

Outside,  the  trucks  of  various  commission  houses 
are  waiting  for  the  sales  to  be  made.  Down  comes 
the  order,  the  driver  loads  the  produce  that  has  been 
bought  by  his  house,  and  starts  for  the  produce  mar¬ 
ket  a  couple  of  miles  away.  In  the  meantime  the 
house  has  been  notified,  and  perhaps  already  the 
price  has  been  set  and  the  goods  sold  to  another 
man  waiting  on  the  street.  Perhaps  not,  and  it 
goes  into  storage  for  a  few  days,  or  stands  in  the 
commission  house  awaiting  a  buyer  who  may  never 
come.  More  likely  it  is  sold,  trucked  to  a  letniler, 
maybe  in  some  suburban  store,  and  sold  to  some 
housewife  who  asks  to  have  the  few  pounds  de¬ 
livered  that  she  has  bought  for  what  seems  a  fabu¬ 
lous  sum  to  her. 

It  seems,  on  the  face  of  it.  ridiculous  to  have 
scores  of  commission  houses  dealing  in  the  same 
lines  of  produce,  but  notice  the  differences  in  the 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

lines  they  carry.  Here  is  a  house  that  handles 
nothing  but  fancy  products,  catering  to  hotels,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  restaurants.  There  is  hardly  an  article 
of  produce  that  this  shop  does  not  show.  Thyme  in 
fiats  at  $1  for  a  dozen  small  bunches,  sage  for  the 
same  price,  endive,  eggplant,  onions,  salsify,  parsley, 
peas,  cucumbers,  Summer  squash,  Winter  squash, 
Lima  beans,  cos  lettuce,  Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli, 
cabbage,  spinach,  turnips,  tomatoes,  head  lettuce, 
mushrooms,  peppers,  carrots,  radishes,  beets,  sweet 
corn,  oranges,  lemons,  muskmelons,  watermelons, 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  anything  else  you  can  think 
of.  No  peddlers  stop  here,  only  the  well-dressed 
buyers  from  the  more  expensive  establishments, 
coming  because  they  know  here  they  can  get  what 
they  want. 

Quite  by  contrast  step  next  door  to  where  a  bxishel 
of  Michigan  Damson  plums  is  piled  on  top  of  a 
bushel  of  Gideon  apples  or  Beurre  Giffard  pears. 
Anything  that  is  small  in  the  way  of  a  pear  sells 
as  a  “sugar  pear,”  be  it  Tyson,  Giffard,  Seckel,  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  Worden  Seckel,  or  Vermont  Beauty ;  while 
anything  that  looks  anything  like  Bartlett  passes 
under  that  name.  Clapp  Favorite,  Boussock,  the 


Garber,  all  attempt  to  hide  under  the  magic  of 
“Bartlett”  until  ferreted  out  and  placed  in  the 
rightful  group. 

In  this  store  of  odds  and  ends  a  peddler  pointing 
to  a  bushel  of  Bartletts  says,  “How  much?”  to  a 
man  apparently  busy  reading  the  morning  paper. 
"One  and  a  quarter,”  is  the  reply,  without  any  other 
indication  that  there  is  any  interest  in  the  bidder. 
“Dollar  ten,”  says  the  peddler.  “No,”  says  the 
seller.  “All  right,  I  don’t  care,”  says  the  peddler, 
and  he  walks  off. 

Soon  he  is  back,  because  he  has  seen  another  ped¬ 
dler  looking  at  the  pears.  This  time  he  offers  $1.15, 
to  which  the  commission  man  counters  with  a  price 
of  $1.20,  and  the  deal  is  closed.  Somebody  back 
near  Sodus,  Mich.,  receives  a  bill  of  sale  the  next 
morning  for  the  half  dozen  bushels  that  he  con¬ 
signed  to  his  commission  man  the  previous  day.  But 
how  different  the  class  of  trade  of  these  two  stores. 
And  when  one  sees  the  diverse  lines  of  produce,  the 
obsolete  varieties,  and  the  many  different  outlets, 
he  wonders  that  there  are  not  more  houses  dealing 
in  produce,  rather  than  less. 

Follow  the  peddler  with  his  half  dozen  bushels  of 
pears.  Lie  has  a  push  cart  and  starts  about  town 
pushing  his  wares  before  him  and  crying  the  price 
“three  for  five.”  Today,  since  pears  are  low,  he  is 
dealing  in  pears.  Tomorrow  it  may  be  melons,  and 
the  next  day  peaches.  Whatever  he  can  get  at  a 
bargain,  often  somewhat  overripe,  he  buys  and  sells, 
thus  serving  in  his  small  niche  in  a  tremendous 
marketing  system. 

In  just  such  ways  as  this,  shoulder  rubbing  against 
shoulder,  wits  matched  against  other  wits,  bluff 
and  fact  mixed,  are  the  prices  of  produce  made  and 


unmade,  and  the  man  back  on  the  fai’m  takes  what 
is  left  after  these  dozens  of  hands*have  pried  their 
share  from  it.  And  so  you  come  away  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  sick  at  heart  for  the  expense  and  waste  and 
length  to  the  chain  of  marketing,  but  you  have  next 
to  nothing  to  offer  in  a  constructive  way.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  way  to  improve  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  how? 

At  once  one  recognizes  the  advantage  that  the 
standardized  lines  possess.  When  you  go  to  the  auc¬ 
tion,  whole  carloads  are  sold  at  one  stroke,  because 
the  buyers  know  the  reputation  of  the  packs  and 
the  brand.  Anyone  can  see  how  tremendously  this 
decreases  the  overhead  of  selling,  the  risk  that  the 
buyer  must  take,  and  the  number  of  hands  through 
which  the  package  must  move.  For  just  this  rea¬ 
son,  commission  men  have  been  going  out  into  the 
producing  areas  and  buying  and  packing  their  own 
stuff  under  their  own  label.  Here  you  see  the  Gold¬ 
en  Pheasant  brand  of  California  produce  packed  by 
a  Cincinnati  firm,  and  here  is  Top  o’  the  Day,  put  up 
by  a  concern  from  New  York  City.  How  many 
others  do  you  know  among  Buck,  Fawn,  Mountain 
Eagle,  Mountain  Lion,  American  Beauty,  Fruit  o’ 
Gold,  Bird  Hill,  Camel,  C.  &  T.,  Cinderella,  Mupu, 
Aloha,  Lincoln,  Lake  County,  Pacific  Pride,  Gate¬ 
way,  Mountain  River,  Hopex,  Newcastle,  Defiance, 
Hurry,  Parrott,  Tartan,  Elk  Grove, 
Jackie  Boy,  Waverly,  High-hand,  Hill¬ 
side,  Rooster,  Club,  Skookum,  Hallow¬ 
e’en,  Punch,  Lucky  Seller,  Sespe,  Red 
Ball,  Blue  Goose,  Covered  Wagon,  Big 
Y,  Duncan  Peak,  Tip-top,  Placer  Sweet, 
Blue  X,  McK,  Scarlett's  Wonderland, 
Tiger,  Satin,  Alta,  Seaman,  Crystal, 
Oh  Yes,  Winona,  Sunsweet,  and  Two 
Crown  ? 

What  chance  does  an  odd  bushel  of 
Gideon  apples  or  Giffard  pears  have 
against  such  a  line  of  recognized 
labels?  AVliat  chance  does  a  crate  of 
Michigan  melons  have,  which  may  be 
9x9,  or  10x10,  or  11x11,  or  12x12,  and 
goodness  knows  how  long,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  carloads  of  standard  pro¬ 
duce?  There  is  no  mistaking  the  trend. 
It  looks  more  and  more  as  though  the 
grower  who  cannot  grow  standard 
stuff  had  better  develop  his  local  mar¬ 
kets  or  a  roadside  stand.  He  is  meet¬ 
ing  some  terrific  competition  when  he 
rushes  such  pitifully  misfit  produce 
onto  a  big  market. 

What  are  some  of  the  prices?  Grapes 
were  mostly  from  California,  such  as 
Thompson  Seedless  at  $1.40  for  a  22- 
lb.  lug,  though  Black  Muscat  and 
Malaga  were  just  beginning.  Arkansas 
was  sending  Concords  in  small  bas¬ 
kets  at  24  cents,  and  some  early  ship¬ 
ments  from  Michigan  were  doing  as 
well  but  destined  to  drop  considerably. 
Apples  were  selling  in  proportion  to 
size  and  color.  Large  Wolf  River  and 
Alexander  of  good  quality  wrere  bring¬ 
ing  $2.50  a  bushel,  whereas  Oldenburg 
of  poor  size  was  worth  only  75  cents. 
North  Carolina  Elbertas  could  be  had 
at  $3.50  a  bushel,  with  flats  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  bringing  $1.15.  Here  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  South  Haven  peach  was 
seen,  bushels  of  small  peaches  selling 
for  $2.20,  where  a  month  previous 
peaches  were  worth  about  $1.75.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  fits  between  the  southern 
Elberta  crop  and  the  northern  influx, 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  peaches  in 
the  market. 

Crabapples  were  $1.25  a  bushel ; 
Damson  plums,  $1.25 ;  green  Jonathan 
apples  from  Illinois,  $1.50 ;  Beitig- 
heimer,  $2.50  on  account  of  their  large 
size;  Primate,  $1.25;  Michigan  Bart¬ 
letts,  $1.20  to  $1.00  a  bushel;  California  Bartletts  in 
boxes,  $1.80  to  $2.20,  surprisingly  low  for  this  time 
of  the  year ;  red  raspberries  at  $2.25  for  12  pints, 
strawberries  at  $2.25  for  12  half  pints,  and  dew¬ 
berries  at  $4.50  for  24  pints,  all  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Plums  were  a  drug  on  the  market,  crates 
of  Kelsey,  Tragedy,  President,  Giant,  Sugar  and 
Hungarian  bringing  scarcely  $1.40,  and  not  moving 
at  that.  Nectarines  were  selling  for  the  price  of 
peaches,  or  somewhat  higher,  but  not  moving  in  any 
volume  until  they  reached  the  peach  level. 

Among  vegetables  the  same  trend  was  apparent 
as  among  fruits.  Lettuce  appears  from  Salinas, 
California ;  melons  from  the  Imperial  Valley,  from 
Phoenix,  and  from  Rocky  Ford,  Col. ;  tomatoes  from 
the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington,  and  home-grown 
products  of  all  classes.  Now  and  then  one  even 
finds  the  small  yellow  pear  tomatoes  sent  by  some 
grower  who  had  a  few  that  he  did  not  want  to  see 
go  to  waste.  All  of  this  combined  into  a  great  in¬ 
tertwining  system  of  sale  and  resale,  movement  and 
removement. 

After  all,  one  half  wonders  whether  the  producer 
is  not  a  pretty  small  cog  in  a  great  big  wheel.  If 
he  is  the  entire  wheel  or  a  large  share  of  it,  then  it 
gets  to  be  a  pretty  ragged  wheel  by  the  time  every¬ 
one  has  had  his  nibble  at  it.  And  so,  when  you 
feel  just  a  bit  downhearted  after  seeing  the  rush 
and  the  swirl  of  the  market,  it  is  good  to  touch  the 
package  that  carries  the  name  of  the  grower  that 
you  know  in  Michigan,  in  New  York,  in  Illinois,  or 
in  Ohio.  It  is  like  the  face  of  a  friend  in  a  strange 
town. 

It.  N.-Y. — Just  how  does  your  produce  sell?  That 
is  a  question  for  every  grower  to  think  over. 


Part  of  a  $12,000,000  Investment  in  a  Modern  Produce  Terminal.  Fig.  559 


The  Fruit  Auction  Is  Becoming  Increasingly  Popular  for  Rapid  Sales  of  Stand¬ 
ardized  Produce.  Fig.  500 
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A  Bit  of  Central  New  York  History 

ALL  wno  have  given  attention  to  the  early  history 
of  up-State  New  York  have  been  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  Oquaga  for  some  years  in 
late  seventeen  hundreds,  and  earlier.  Old  Oquaga 
was  not  20  miles  from  my  home  all  my  life  but  it 
was  not  until  a  few  days  ago  that  1  ever  saw  its 
location.  There  is  a  village  called  Ouaquaga  that  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  Broome  County.  This  little  village  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  location  of  old  Ouaquaga.  The  spelling 
has  had  many  variations  almost  as  there  are  spellers. 

We  proceeded  to  the  village  mentioned,  where  we 
crossed  the  river  and  followed  a  dirt  road,  perhaps 
three  miles  to  a  sharp  turn  and  there  stopped  for 
directions.  The  farmstead  of  H.  M.  Springsteen  is 
there  and,  as  we  made  an  early  morning  start,  we 
found  Mr.  Springsteen  in  the  stable  with  his  cows, 
using  a  milking  machine.  There  are  20  of  the  cows 
and  he  has  no  help.  Indeed,  he  is  running  the  farm 
alone  thus  far  but  seemed  hopeful  of  a  little  help  to 
finish  his  haying.  That  is  the  way  many  farmers 
are  doing  these  times. 

There  is  a  great  bow  in  the  river  about  and  near 
the  village.  It  is  almost  an  ox-bow  such  as  are 
known  in  various  rivers.  Along  the  flats  there  are 
so  many  nice  locations  for  an  Indian  village,  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  I  almost  feared  we  were  passing 
the  place.  The  flats  are  wide  and  inviting.  To  our 
left  is  a  great  hill,  and  this  we  found  later  is  Oquaga 
Mountain  so  often  mentioned  in  the  histories.  Mr. 
Springsteen  left  his  milker  running  and  pointed  out 
the  location  of  the  ancient  village  down  on  his  lower 
fiat  as  it  has  been  determined  by  historians  and 
students  who  have  made  studies  of  the  place.  We 
went  down  but  there  is  not  a  thing  to  mark  the  place 
now,  only  it  is  a  bit  of  satisfaction  to  look  at  it.  It 
is  almost  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Oquaga  Island. 
I  am  doubtful  just  how  I  should  spell  the  word.  I 
am  using  that  of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  the  county  in 
making  a  tour  a  year  or  so  ago.  One  of  the  most 
outlandish  ways  of  spelling  was  found  in  records  in 
Northern  Massachusetts.  It  is  Onohogwaga.  There 
are  some  even  longer  than  this. 

We  followed  up  stream  a  little  to  the  place  that 
they  said  was  the  fording  place.  A  young  lad  told 
us  that  you  can  wade  across  the  river  there  easily 
to  the  island  and  that  it  is  the  same  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  Over  Oquaga  Mountain,  from  the 
northwest,  down  across  the  flat  and  the  river  and 
up  over  the  next  mountain  towards  what  is  now 
Binghamton  was  the  Indian  trail.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  correct,  for  accounts  have  been  taken  of  those 
who  saw  the  deeply  worn  trail  not  too  many  years 
ago.  Just  beyond  is  the  location  of  the  burial 
ground  on  a  little  elevation,  but  even  there  nothing 
now  remains  to  mark  the  spot.  Folks  who  did  not 
care,  after  many  years,  allowed  it  to  be  destroyed 
and  cleared.  Some  of  the  graves  were  moved  and 
one  in  particular  has  a  marker  and  tablet  at  the  new 
location  not  far  from  its  early  spot. 

Up  and  down  this  valley  tramped  the  Iroquois 
and  others,  Dr.  Bates  says  for  800  years.  Here 
was,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  finest  Indian 
village  in  the  State.  North  and  south  and  east  and 
west  went  Indians  and  whites.  The  Indians  grew 
their  corn  and  beans  and  squashes  and  planted  ap¬ 
ple  trees  on  this  almost  unequaled  fertile  flat  land. 
From  here  or  through  here  journeyed  the  Indians 
from  Niagara,  and  back  and  to  the  east.  Here  came 
those  who  caused  the  destruction  of  Wyoming  as 
well  as  that  at  Cherry  Valley.  Here  was  Brant,  the 
great  Indian  leader,  when  General  Herkimer  sent 
him  word  asking  for  a  conference  at  what  is  now 
Sidney,  then  known  as  Unadilla,  where  they  met  in 
July,  1777,  and  Herkimer,  some  say,  almost  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  join  the  Americans  in  their  efforts 
for  freedom.  It  was  from  here,  too,  that  was 
launched  the  Indian  expedition  against  the  Minisink. 
One  could  go  on  further  in  reciting  events  associated 
with,  shall  we  say  Oghquaga,  as  many  very  good 
historians  write  it. 

It  was  not  these  things,  however,  that  I  had  in 


mind  when  I  commenced  my  story,  and  not  these 
that  cause  me  to  visit  the  place.  In  eary  times  it 
seems  that  these  Indians  were  inclined  to  be  more 
religious  than  the  usual,  although  it  is  claimed  that 
no  Indian  was  an  atheist.  From  here  went  some 
of  the  Indians  to  the  school  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
for  instruction  by  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  and  others, 
including  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  Missionaries 
had  been  in  the  valley,  but,  in  1758,  Hawley  and 
Timothey  Wobdbridge  with  others  came  to  Oghwaga 
and  remained  for  some  time.  They  had  an  interpre¬ 
ter  who  seems  to  have  been  well  spoken  of  by  many, 
but  some  criticized.  This  was  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ashley, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  Indians  and  others  thought 
well  of  her,  but  her  husband  may  have  caused  some 
trouble.  It  is  the  grave  mentioned  previously  of 
Rebecca  Ashley  that  was  moved  to  a  spot  near  the 
highway  where  we  stopped  and  where  the  local 
chapter  of  the  D.  A.  II.,  the  Tusearora  Chapter  of 
Windsor,  close  by,  has  set  an  appropriate  marker. 

This  brings  us  to  another  stage  as  to  time  and 
place.  There  are  readers  of  this  who  have  visited 
old  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  and  others  have 
simply  read  of  the  terrible  Indian  massacre  that  oc- 
cured  there  about  1703.  It  was  then  that  Rebecca 
Kellogg,  eight  years  old,  with  others  of  the  family, 
and  still  other  settlers,  were  carried  off  to  Canada 
by  the  red  men.  The  history  is  interesting  but  ter¬ 
rible.  There  is  much  to  it  but  we  will  simply  say 
that  when  35  years  of  age  she  returned  and  later 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ashley.  She  had  the  In¬ 
dian  language  and  could  interpret  well  and  was  of 
great  help  to  the  missionaries  at  Oghwaga,  where 
she  came  to  help  Hawley. 

The  spot  where  the  fort  was  built  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Sir  William  Johnson  is  pointed  out,  but 
some  say  it  was  farther  on  the  hill.  It  was  built, 
and  served  an  important  purpose,  after  the  disas¬ 
trous  Braddoek  affair  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  which  caused  the  Indians  south  to  threaten  and 
to  devastate  some  of  the  territory  in  interests  of  the 
French.  So  deeply  woven  is  old  Onaquaga  with  early 
history  and  with  Indian  welfare  and  warfare  and 
the  development  of  the  State  that  it  is  difficult  to 
quit  looking  up  the  items  of  importance.  All  along 
here  is  splendid  farming  land  and  fine  farm  homes. 
Wish  I  could  say  more  about  Mr.  Springsteen  and 
his  ancient  farmhouse,  and  explain  how  B.  AV.  Rus¬ 
sel,  of  Windsor,  and  others  have  aided  me  in  get¬ 
ting  close  up  to  the  subject  in  hand.  h.  h.  l. 


Self-sown  Alsike  Clover 

THE  picture  shows  a  good  stand  of  Alsike  clover 
which  became  established  by  spontaneous  seed 
sowing  in  the  first  place,  and  now  in  its  third  year, 
shows  a  good  stand  of  the  self-sown  plants.  The 
orchard  in  which  this  Alsike  is  growing  was  kept 
under  clean  cultivation  for  five  years  and  then  was 
allowed  to  form  a  cover  crop  with  ehickweed.  As 
the  ehickweed  declined,  the  Alsike  came  in  and  has 
maintained  itself  in  almost  a  pure  state  with  no 
stocking  down  for  three  successive  years. 

The  mystery  is  how  the  Alsike  became  established 
in  the  first  place,  but  agronomists  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  curious  things  about  this  plant.  It  seems 
to  be  able  to  hold  its  vitality  as  seed  for  a  number 
of  years  .and  sometimes,  under  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  will  establish  itself  without  having  any 
seed  sown.  If  soil  experts  can  tell  just  what  the 
conditions  are  that  permit  this  spontaneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  Alsike,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  so  that 
the  scheme  could  he  worked  out  for  farm  land  or  for 
orchard  cover  crops.  m.  b.  cummings. 

Vermont. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

tir  INHERE  is  no  great  loss  without  some  small 
x  gain.”  ■  That  holds  good  in  one  way  with  us 
grape  growers  as  the  long-continued  hot,  dry  weath¬ 
er  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  spores  of  black  rot 
to  germinate  and  grow ;  hence  no  black  rot  in  our 


grapes  this  year.  Last  year  we  had  a  very  bad  at¬ 
tack  of  black  rot,  despite  spraying  and  this  year 
none  at  all,  even  in  unsprayed  vineyards.  Another 
good  thing  about  that  is  that  the  mummified  grapes 
which  fell  off  or  were  picked  off  last  year  will  decay 
and  disappear  without  reproducing  rot  spores,  which 
fact  should  aid  in  future  years  for  some  time. 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  but  I  have  noticed 
that  a  new  moon  which  is  tipped  so  that  it  sets  on 
its  point  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  wet  moon  while  one 
which  lies  over  on  its  side  is  a  dry  moon.  The  new 
moon  which  first  appeared  last  night  is  a  wet  moon, 
so  we  are  hoping  that  the  long-continued  drought 
will  be  broken  at  last.  It  is  more  serious  at  this 
writing  than  any  time  this  year,  as  we  have  been 
weeks  without  rain,  wells  are  going  dry,  corn  firing 
badly,  pastures  completely  gone,  leaves  falling  from 
trees,  in  fact  a  real  dry  spell  such  as  this  section 
seldom  experiences.  This  I  record  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  reports  from  various 
sections  but  this  is  being  written  about  September 
1,  and  Labor  Day  almost  invariably  brings  us  cool 
and  wet  weather,  so  we  are  hoping  for  better  condi¬ 
tions  soon. 

Along  with  the  drought  has  come  exceedingly  hot 
weather  so  the  hoys  and  I  work  only  in  the  fore¬ 
noons,  and  listen  to  ball  games  afternoons.  I  do 
spend  some  time  walking  through  my  apple  orchards 
inspecting  individual  trees  with  a  view  to  future 
pruning.  A  tree  which  is  dormant  does  not  look 
nearly  so  full  of  branches  as  one  which  bears  leaves. 
It  is  quite  necessary  to  visualize  the  tree  when 
fully  leafed  out  in  order  to  prnue  so  as  to  admit  the 
maximum  of  sunshine,  and  still  leave  enough  leaf 
surface  spread  to  insure  full  size  to  the  fruits. 

Because  the  Wealthy  trees  had  almost  no  apples, 
we  left  them  alone  until  yesterday  when  Kenny 
picked  a  bushel  for  jelly-making.  The  apples  were 
fiery  red  and  of  large  size  but  almost  all  were 
wormy  as  we  did  not  Summer  spray  owing  to  lack 
of  fruits.  We  did  spray  the  cherry  trees  frequently 
with  the  result  that  they  have  held  their  foliage 
green  and  thrifty  while  unsprayed  trees  in  neigh¬ 
boring  orchards  have  shown  much  leaf  spot  and  de¬ 
foliation. 

One  of  my  South  Dakota  IJanslca  plums  almost 
died  this  year  having. but  one  limb  alive,  but  a  short 
distance  away  a  close  bundle  of  sprouts  came  up 
and  I  shall  trim  these  up  into  shape,  leaving  the 
three  strongest  which  grow  almost  as  one.  The 
Hanska  cherry  plum  is  a  cross  of  the  native  wild 
plum  of  Dakota  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  these 
sprouts  will  be  of  the  wild  plum  and  hear  fruits 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  plum  jelly,  also  they 
should  be  exceptionally  thrifty.  I  have  picked 
plums  from  wild  plum  thickets  right  here  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  had  one  weak  bunch  in  the  back  ravine  which 
I  moved  to  higher  ground  and  lost,  so  the  wild 
plum  is  native  to  this  State,  also,  although  I  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  trying  to  domesticate  them. 
Out  in  Dakota,  wild  plum  thickets  are  a  nuisance, 
but  they  do  produce  delicious  plums  although  small. 

On  an  undetermined  variety  of  plum  the  boys  and 
I  picked  and  packed  seven  16-quart  crates.  These 
were  shipped  and  sold  for  enough  to  net  me  exactly 
37  cents  which  was  our  pay  for  almost  a  full  day’s 
work,  as  the  plums  were  very  scattering.  The  trees 
l  ad  been  sprayed  five  times,  so  it  is  evident  that  we 
took  a  substantial  loss  on  that  crop.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  fail  to  get  excited  over  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  stock  and  bond  market.  Just  imagine 
feeding  a  family  of  seven  on  that  kind  of  an  in¬ 
come,  and  then  make  a  guess  on  how  much  time  I 
spend  reading  the  financial  page  of  my  newspaper. 

The  outlook  for  grape  prices  is  none  too  rosy  as 
picking  time  nears.  We  shall  have  early  picking 
this  year  as  Concords,  are  ripening  fast  and  will 
be  all  picked  before  September  is  over,  which  is 
early  for  us.  I  note  an  unusual  number  of  leaf-hop¬ 
pers,  some  leaf  injury  and  some  indications  of  red 
grape.  Red  grape  is  that  condition  in  which  the 
berries  do  not  turn  blue  but  get  fiery  red  and  remain 
that  color.  It  always  is  worst  upon  those  vines 
which  have  the  least  foilage  so  it  is  evidently 
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conditioned  upon  the  health  of  the  foliage 
and  that  again  upon  weather  and  food 
conditions  plus  cultural  methods.  It 
seems  to  be  worst  in  places  which  are 
poorly  drained  and  least  in  places  which 
are  high  and  dry.  There  is  considerable 
complaint  of  dead  arm  in  grapes  this  year 
and  seemingly  it  is  worst  on  Moore.  It 
does  not  seem  to  attack  Champion,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Delaware,  but  is  bad  on  both 
Moore  and  Concord,  especially  if  the 
vineyards  are  old.  Wliat  causes  it  is  a 
mystery,  but  the  sprouts  which  spring 
up  from  near  the  ground  do  not  seem  to 
be  affected  when  the  old  vine  is  removed 
and  the  new  sprout  trained  up,  so  it  must 
not  be  in  the  root  system.  Strangely 
enough,  it  very  often  attacks  only  one 
side  of  the  vine  instead  of  the  whole  vine 
dying. 

Michigan  reports  that  there  will  be  a 
short  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  but  a 
normal  crop  of  beans  due  to  increased 
acreage  which  offsets  drought  injury. 
There  was  a  normal  crop  of  oats,  wheat, 
rye  and  barley.  The  neighbors’  speltz 
crop  made  a  wonderful  yield  but  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him 
about  the  feeding  value  of  the  grain.  Al¬ 
falfa  has  made  a  fine  yield,  but  hay  is 
high  and  will  go  higher  as  there  is  such 
an  export  demand  from  States  south  and 
east  of  Michigan  especially  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio.  I  met  a  man  trucking  in 
baled  hay  from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  this 
morning,  but  hay  should  be  and  will  be 
going  the  other  way  before  long.  If 
freight  rates  were  not  so  exorbitant  on 
this  bulky  crop,  New  York  could  make 
a  fortune  shipping  hay  to  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  this  year  but  freight  would 
eat  up  the  profit.  Iowa  and  Missouri  re¬ 
port  about  all  straw  being  baled  this 
year  while  normally  they  either  burn  the 
straw  or  allow  ricks  to  rot  down  in  the 
fields.  I  almost  envy  those  men  who  re¬ 
port  mulching  their  berry  plantings  with 
hay  or  straw  instead  of  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating  between  the  rows.  That  would 
be  a  highly  expensive  process  here. 

School  days  and  I  shall  miss  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  help  of  the  boys  but 
Calvin  comes  home  early  and  he  is  a 
great  help  with  his  lively  accounts  of  the 
day’s  happenings.  Melons  are  ripe,  come 
on  over.  L.  B.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

Some  New  York  State 
Fair  Notes 

A  house  built  with  baled  Alfalfa  and 
roof  thatched  with  the  loose  plant,  was 
one  of  the  striking  exhibits.  It  was 
called  “Ye  Old  Alfalfa  School” — a  pleas¬ 
ant  school  to  attend,  with  its  green  of 
perfectly  grown  and  cured  Alfalfa  and 
fragrance  attractive  to  humans  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

As  usual,  fruit  had  a  large  space.  New 
York  State  apples,  plums  and  grapes  are 
famous.  The  Geneva  Station  had  a 
wonderful  collection  of  plums.  It  was  a 
little  early  for  best  showing  of  late  Win¬ 
ter  apples,  but  the  earlier  kinds  made  a 
colorful  exhibit.  Ulster  County  pro¬ 
duces  all  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  the 
State,  and  two  displays  from  that  coun¬ 
ty  were  easily  the  leading  regional  ex¬ 
hibits  in  that  line.  They  were  the  Ulster 
County  Farm  Bureau  collection,  which 
won  first  premium ;  and  the  Clintondale 
Co-operative  Association,  not  quite  so 
large,  but  excellent  in  every  way. 

Eight  Granges  had  large  and  varied 
exhibits.  Several  Farm  Bureaus  co-op¬ 
erated  in  joint  displays  of  their  projects, 
those  specially  noted  being  Sullivan  and 
Ulster;  Cortland  and  Onondaga;  Madi¬ 
son  and  Orange;  Wayne  and  Orleans. 

The  Genesee  County  Home  Bureau  got 
first  premium  in  their  class — vegetables, 
home  crafts  and  rugs.  Other  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  their  specialities  were :  St. 
Lawrence,  child’s  dining  room  ;  Madison, 
infant  hygiene  ;  Chemung,  food  for  health  ; 
Yates,  care  of  clothing;  Chenango,  col¬ 
lection  of  clothing ;  Broome,  beautifying 
home  grounds ;  Ontario,  house  furnishing. 

Flowers  occupied  large  space,  show¬ 
ing  the  development  of  interest  in  this 
line  of  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals. 
Improvements  in  Gladioli  and  Dahlias 
have  opened  a  wide  field  in  these  showy 
flowers,  so  suited  to  exhibition  purposes. 

The  State  Conservation  Department, 
both  inside  and  outdoor  had  displays  of 
their  forestry  work,  from  seedlings,  just 
coming  up,  to  pines  five  years  old. 

In  dairy  products,  cheese  naturally 
made  most  display.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  farming  cheese  has  been  one  of 
the  State’s  great  industries.  Perhaps  no 
exhibit  at  the  fair  was  studied  with  more 
care,  by  the  lines  of  interested  farm  and 
town  people  who  passed  along  those  rows 
of  cheese-filled  shelves. 

A  portable  sawmill  showed  what  con¬ 
venience  and  efficiency  are  now  available 
for  those  who  have  woodland  with  tim¬ 
ber  fit  to  cut — a  great  contrast  with  the 
old-time  method  of  loading  the  logs  on 
sleds  and  hauling  a  long  distance  to  the 


public  sawmill,  which  might  be  so  over¬ 
loaded  with  work  that  weeks  or  months 
might  be  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 

Those  interesed  in  poultry  had  plenty 
to  look  at  in  that  building.  This  in  all 
of  its  lines  is  one  of  the  State’s  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  industries. 

In  the  Empire  Court  there  was  daily 
music  and  speaking.  I  chanced  to  be 
there  at  the  time  when  National  Grange 
Master  Taber  was  making  a  ringing  ad¬ 
dress.  Among  other  things,  he  said 
what  he  thought  about  politicians  who 
cater  to  discordant  elements,  and  those 
seeking  office  but  too  cowardly  or  un¬ 
willing  to  tell  definitely  where  they  stand, 
on  important  public  questions.  He  con¬ 
sidered  both  of  these  classes  of  candi¬ 
dates  unworthy  of  support  and  unfit  to 
hold  office  if  elected,  sentiments  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  audience.  w.  w.  H. 

Effects  of  Grafting  and 
Budding 

Several  inquirers  lately  have  brought 
to  mind  some  experiments  made  by  the 
writer  in  this  line  some  years  ago.  Re¬ 
garding  effect  of  a  graft  or  bud  on  the 
stock,  very  many  people  suppose  that  the 
stock  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  graft¬ 
ing  or  budding  upon  it.  A  long  series  of 
experiments  in  this  line  has  convinced 
the  writer  that  the  bud  or  graft  has  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  stock,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  a  series  of  grafting  and 
double-grafting  with  sometimes  eight  va¬ 
rieties  on  one  stock,  yet  each  variety  held 
its  own  and  produced  its  same  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  kind,  and  the  only  difference 
that  could  be  observed  was  that  those 
worked  on  weak-growing  stocks  were 
more  dwarf  in  habit  than  those  worked 
on  strong  growers.  The  tendency,  how¬ 
ever.  in  all  grafting  and  budding,  is  to¬ 
wards  dwarfing  the  varieties  somewhat, 
and  a  tree  that  is  even  grafted  on  itself 
will  generally  bear  fruit  earlier  than  one 
of  the  same  kind  not  so  treated  and  the 
nurseryman  often  grafts  pears  on  the 
quince  stock  and  thus  dwarfs  them  and 
produces  bearing  at  an  early  age.  What 
Darwin  termed  bud  variations,  however, 
are  largely  responsible  for  many  of  our 
new  plants  and  trees  and  the  decided  man¬ 
ner  in  which  each  variety  holds  its  own  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
the  theory  of  evolution  for  just  as  soon 
as  man  ceases  his  efforts  of  selection  and 
care  and  does  not  keep  up  his  vigilance 
the  tendency  of  all  plants,  trees  and  ani¬ 
mals  is  to  retrograde.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  surely  the  price  of  liberty  in  this  case. 

New  Jersey.  h.  w.  hales. 
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Enjoy  gorgeous  early  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus;  heavy-laden  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes;  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Stock 
guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name,  direct 
from  growers.  Producers’  prices  quoted 
in  FREE  CATALOG.  Write  today. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

140  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Laver  and  pot  grown  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Best  June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


r  Hardy  Oriental  Poppy  ^ 


Bloom  during  April,  May,  June  and  last 
forever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Plant  now.  The  roots  must  be 
planted  now  to  bloom  next  Spring  and 
each  year.  We  ship  during  September 
and  October.  Order  at  once. 


ing  Age  SPECIAL  SALE  Old  Roots 

APRICOT  QUEEN — Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIVERMERE — Very  dark  velvety 

red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY— Light  cerise. 

DELICATA-  Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 
ENFIELD  BEAUTY— Beautiful  salmon  with  ma¬ 
roon  base 

HENRI  CAYEAUX— Old  rose,  shading  into  wine 

color. 

HERCULES— Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 
JOYCE — Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall, 
erect  stems. 

MRS.  PERRY— Very  fine  salmon  pink  with 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELIK— Red,  medium  height;  late. 
NEGRILLON— Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE— Orange  red  variety. 

PINK  BEAL  TY— Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base.  ,  ,  ... 

PROSPERINE  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 
strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET— Very  bright  scarlet. 
TOREADOR — Very  large  dark  red  with  black 
center. 

WELCOME — Reddish  crimson. 

WURTEMBERGIA — One  of  the  best  tall  grow¬ 
ing  reds. 

All  these  varieties  are  grown  from  seed. 


The  Entire  Selection  of  IS  Roots, 
with  planting  directions  . 

FIELD-GROWN  STOCK.  250  ACRES 


$3-30 


The  Fischer  Nurseries  EVE  ASTON  DP  A ! 


V.. 


Add  25c  for  Packing. 


j 


GAINESVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Population  14,500 

The  Land  ol  Perpetual  Raising  and  Grazing 
Where  the  Climate  and  Soil  Are  Never  Idle 

County  seat  of  Alachua  County.  Successful  and  contented  farmers 
prove  here  is  a  good  place  to  locate.  Rolling  hills,  fertile  soils, 
diversified  farming,  over  thirty  different  farm  products  shipped 
annually  in  car  lots.  Farm  failure  is  precluded. 

EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Florida  State  University,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station 

TUNG  OIL 

Growing  of  Tung  Oil  trees  aroung  Gainesville  has  proved  successful. 
Four  million  bearing  trees  whose  immense  profits  assure  a  bright 
future  for  Alachua  County. 

If  interested  in  farming  or  commercial  lines  where  climate  permits 
outdoors  all  year,  GAINESVILLE  and  ALACHUA  COUNTY 
offers  independence.  We  invite  yon  to  investigate. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 


J.  McL.  RIDGELL,  Secretary, 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 
Plant  This  Fall,  Pick  Berries  Next  Summer 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  market. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  temperature 
o.f  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with 
plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name, 
certified  free  from  disease,  from  the  originator’s 
farm,  Prof.  F.  C.  Reeves,  Canadian  Horticultur¬ 
ist,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Send  for  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  farm  papers 
and  Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so 
favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted,  $1  per  dozen, 
$8  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 

THOMAS  MARKS  6  CO. 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’’ 


Certified 

Wheat  and  Rye 

High-yielding  experiment  station 
bred  varieties,  recommended  for 
Eastern  States.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  cheek  for  S157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
■  references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries  | 

Monroe,  Michigan 

»  l  *  H  *  >  ■  I 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  ol  1930  and  Sprinu  ol  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  in  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  best  gift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
l>arge  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
ApDle,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog  Is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anney  Maiyland 


"HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

' A.  1.  FERRIS.  80X215  INTERLAKEN.N.Y 


Collection  consists  of  2  Arborvitaes,  2 
Hugo  Pines,  2  Balsam  Fir,  2  Juniper 
Communis.  Fall  is  Best  Time  to  Plant. 

All  are  6  to  7  years  old.  once 
transplanted  in  the  nursery. 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  $1 .25 

King  of  Evergreens — Each....  ■“ 


8-year-old  trees.  3  times  transplanted. 

5-yr.-old,  twice  transplanted,  2  for  $1.10 

Only  limited  number  at  this  price. 
Magnolia  Trees.  1*4  to  2  ft.,  each.. $1.65 
Blue  and  Pink  Hydrangeas  (Hardy) . 

2  bushes  . $1.10 

God  Tree  of  the  Himalayas  (Cedrus 
Deodcra).  6-year-old  trees,  each... $1.25 
Rhododendrons,  Pink,  Red  and  Pur¬ 
ple,  1  to  1*4  ft..  3  for . $1.25 

12  Hardy  Flowering  Perennials, as¬ 
sorted.  for  . $1.55 


Our  Bargain  Fall  Catalog  Is  Ready  f 
15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance  f 


J566  RANDOLPH  ROAD 

New  Ma rkeir^ - —New  Jersey 


Sample  Copy  ol  rDfI,I7 
FLOWER  GROWER  r  IUjIj 

A  magazine  specially  edited  for  gardening 
enthusiasts.  Intensely  practical,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  helpful.  Unlike  any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  enclose  in  envelope  with 
name  and  address ;  we’ll  mail  sample  copy. 
FLOWER  GROWER,  Box  7,  Calcium, N.Y. 


Hold-fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  PLANTING 


Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells.  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
257  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


0XW00D 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral.Va. 


by  Blue  Spruce  IrV^^mr&fsK 

d  for  catalog.  THE  0ASSF.I,  NURSERY,  Jlantna,  Ohio 


nADUllll  TUI  IDC  20  first-size  bulbs  in  10  different 
ilHItflin  I  ULIrO  colors  for  $1.00.  postpaid.  Write 
for  circular.  HENRY  WALLDORFF  &  SON,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 


Darwin  Tulips- 


Beautiful  Mixed  Colors.  100  for  S3 
prepaid.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 
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More  acres  to  a 

TANKFUL  OF  ETHYL 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago 

Tart  I 

In  this  Tercentenary  year,  when  old 
houses,  old  furniture,  old  costumes,  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  are  receiving  unwonted 
attention,  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  old  family  documents  or  letters 
may  well  bring  them  down  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  attic  or  high  chimney 
cupboard,  and  reperuse  them  with  inter¬ 
est  unabashed. 

Before  me  stands  a  miniature  trunk, 
some  sixteen  inches  in  length,  with  hand¬ 
made  lock  and  clasp,  apparently  of 
pewter.  It  is  covered  with  tooled  and 
gilded,  though  ragged  leather,  aud  con¬ 
tains  besides  various  business  records, 
nearly  200  personal  letters,  written 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  are,  of  course,  no  en¬ 
velopes  and  no  postage  stamps,  but  each 
large  sheet  is  folded  with  exactitude  and 
clearly  addressed  in  still  unfaded  ink. 
Many  were  sent  by  private  conveyance, 
but  those  which  went  by  post  bear  the 
date,  place  and  amount  of  postage  writ¬ 
ten  above  the  address,  as  for  example, 
“Bath,  20  June.  isy2.”  Half  a  dozen 
or  more  writers  are  represented,  and 
several  curious  or  pathetic  family  histo¬ 
ries  are  set  forth  in  these  long-neglected 
pages.  For  the  present  purpose  I  have 
disentangled  but  a  single  thread. 

It  was  in  early  March,  in  the  in¬ 
clement  New  England  Spring  of  1815 
that  Eliza  Hull,  younger  sister  of  my 
great-grandmother,  took  her  courage  in 
both  hands,  broke  off  a  long-established 
teaching  partnership  with  her  devoted, 
if  austere,  sister  Sarah,  and  married 
Henry  Townsend.  Henry  (his  wife  in¬ 
variably  calls  him  Mr.  Townsend!)  was 
a  widower  with  ,six  children.  He  owned 
a  large  farm,  store,  mill  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  near  Bath,  Steuben  County,  New 
York,  a  region  then  but  sparsely  settled 
and  referred  to  in  Connecticut  as  “the 
West.” 

Eliza  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  little  Fairfield  County  village,  but 
she  and  Sarah,  as.  teachers,  had  made 
bold  to  cross  over  into  York  State,  and 
evenuallv  located  at  Troy,  where  they 
established  a  school  for  young  ladies, 
with  some  15  boarders  and  between  40 
and  50  day-scholars.  True,  not  long  be¬ 
fore  this  romance  culminated  we  find 
Eliza  writing  back  home  to  eldest  sister 
Abigail  that  she  and  Sarah  are  “not  on 
the  marrying  list.”  “We  work  hard,  pay 
our  bills,  and  are  as  much  respected  as 
old  maids  can  expect  to  be,”  reads  the 
cracked  and  yellowed  page  before  me, 
“but,”  she  adds,  “I  am  a  great  predes- 
tinarian  in  Hymen’s  Court,  indeed  see 
no  other  way  of  reconciling  many  mar¬ 
riages  !”  Evidently  sister  Sarah  s  attitude 
did  not  make  the  step  easier.  She,  for 
her  part,  hopes  that  in  time  her  feelings 
will  yield  to  necessity,  but  considers  the 
marriage  hasty  and  ill-advised.  Had 
Eliza  been  more  deliberate  and  given 
time  to  have  settled  our  business,”  she  not 
unreasonably  explains,  “it  would  have 
been  a  clear  500  dollars  in  my  pocket.  1 
must  labor  several  years  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  As  to  going  to  live  with  Eliza 
it  would  only  make  us  both  uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

However,  the  marriage  took  place,  and 
was  followed,  as  was  customary,  by  a 
round  of  visits  made  by  carriage  to  all 
the  relatives  within  reach.  Visiting  m 
those  days  was  usually  relegated  to  the 
Winter  months  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  sleighing  for  easy  travel.  There  are 
frequent  references  to  this  consideration 
in  the  letters,  but  in  this  season  ot  181o 
there  was  an  early  break-up  and  rains 
impeded  our  staid  honeymooners  almost 
from  the  first.  It  was  May  fourteenth 
when  husband  and  wife  completed  the 
long  and  tedious  journey  and  arrived  at 
Bath.  “In  consequence  of  the  excessive 
rains  and  the  exceedingly  bad  roads  and 
an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
we  were  obliged  to  lie  by  for  three  days, 
beside  riding  much  ot  the  time  m  .the 
rain  ”  writes  Eliza,  who  hereafter  signs 
herself  Elizabeth  II.  Townsend.  “We 
found  the  family  well  and  rejoiced  to  see 
us,  but  my  present  impression  of  this 
country  is  not  as  favorable  as  I  could 
wish.  Mr.  Townsend's  place,  about  four 
miles  from  the  village,  is  out  of  repair, 
and  we  have  much  to  do  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable.  The  country 
is  new,  the  season  has  been  unfavorable 
and  vegetation  appears  very  backward.” 

The  unrest  of  the  period  immediately 
following  the  War  of  1812  this  pre¬ 
posterous  war  which  was  sent  us  for  our 
sins,”  as  Sarah  calls  it— and  che  preva¬ 
lent  dissatisfaction  with  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
one  member  of  a  family  broke  trail  to 
new  country  others  promptly  followed 
suit.  In  this  case  Eliza’s  nephew,  Seth 
Hull,  instantly  embraced  the  new  op¬ 
portunity,  preceded  Henry  and  his  wife 
to  Bath,  and  for  two  years  lived  with 
them,  teaching  school  in  the  village  and 
studying  surveying  when  not  assisting  on 
the  place  in  return  for  his  board.  He 
was  shortly  followed  thither  by  his 
parents,  Jonathan  and  Eunice  Hull,  and 


all  three  eventually  pushed  still  farther 
west,  to  the  Illinois,  as  we  shall  see. 
Another  brother,  Lazarus,  was  written 
for  to  take  charge  of  the  Townsend 
“carding  machine,”  while  a  third,  who 
evidently  wished  to  join  the  colony,  was 
sternly  desired  “not  to  come  unless  he 
could  come  reformed,”  for  poor  Heze- 
kiah’s  propensity  for  ardent  spirits  great¬ 
ly  distressed  his  good  sisters. 

“This  is  a  new,  rough  and  broken 
country,”  continues  our  next  letter, 
“every  article  of  consumption  high.  I 
think  it  productive.  Mr.  Townsend  has 
a  great  deal  of  business  and  little  assis¬ 
tance.  He  is  in  much  want  of  a  miller. 
The  season  has  been  cold  and  hot  alter¬ 
nately  with  considerable  rain.  Wheat  is 
blasted  in  some  places.  I  have  ten  in  the 
family  and  at  present  no  woman.  They 
are  very  scarce.  I  milk  three  cows,  which 
yield  butter  sufficient,  and  am  blessed 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  I  en¬ 
joy  better  health  than  when  I  came  here, 
but  am  not  strong.”  Both  Sarah  and 
Eliza  undoubtedly  had  suffered  from  the 
then  frightfully  prevalent  tuberculosis, 
then  called  “a  consumption”  or  sometimes 
merely  “a  decline.”  Pain  in  the  chest 
and  side  and  bleeding  at  the  lungs  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  letters,  and 
no  less  than  three  of  Sarah’s  nieces  died 
while  at  their  aunt’s  school,  but  Eliza 
confidently  attributes  her  improved  stale 
of  health  to  a  baked  apple,  hasty  pud¬ 
ding  and  milk  diet,  a  regime  not  without 
followers  today.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  we  have  a  more  cheerful  picture. 
“Mr.  Townsend  has  purchased  the  time 
of  a  colored  woman,  who  has  four  years  to 
serve.  She  is  a  most  excellent  servant,  but 
has  a  child  a  year  old  and  will  have  an¬ 
other  in  a  few  months.  I  have  a  high  Dutch 
white  girl  who  is  strong,  ignorant  and 
ugly,  but  able  to  work,  and  with  the 
black  woman’s  good  management  does 
pretty  well.  I  am  comfortably  situated 
in  respect  of  food  and  raiment,  kind 
treatment  and  much  respect.  The  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  country  affects  not  my  happi¬ 
ness.  It  is  of  but  little  consequence 
whether  the  surrounding  mountains  are 
high  or  low,  provided  I  do  not  have  them 
to  climb.  The  country  is  in  great  per¬ 
fection  and  delightful  to  any  but  a  jaun¬ 
diced  eye.”  Eliza  reports  a  short  visit 
from  Sister  Sarah  who  “looks  thin  and 
careworn,”  but  who  has  herself  given 
Abby  a  full  and  interesting  description 
of  her  journey.  How  singularly  it  con¬ 
trasts  with  a  motor  trip  from  Troy  to 
Bath  today !  The  road  taken  was  seem¬ 
ingly  the  old  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike, 
now  largely  concrete  and  the  main  line 
for  western  travel. 

October  9,  1815. — My  dear  sister :  I 
returned  to  Troy  four  days  since,  having 
been  absent  six  weeks.  I  staid  15  days 
at  Bath,  three  days  at  Leistor  upon  the 
Genesee  River,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
we  were  either  detained  upon  the  road  or 
were  traveling.  On  our  journey  out  we 
found  the  roads  bad,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains  which  had  just  subsided.  At  the 
distance  of  30  miles  we  concluded  to  send 
Job  back  to  Troy  with  the  coachee,  and 
hire  a  wagon.  The  turnpike  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  bad,  but  very  much  traveled  and 
considerably  cut  in  a  wet  season.  We 
procured  a  wagon,  and  after  some  addi¬ 
tions  and  repairs  proceeded  with  much 
pleasure  and  had  a  very  pleasant  journey 
— indeed,  a  wagon  is  the  proper  carriage 
for  that  journey.  From  Geneva  to  Bath, 
a  distance  of  46  miles,  the  road  is  very 
bad.  We  were  about  two  days  and  a 
half  in  going  over  it.  From  Troy  to 
Geneva,  a  distance  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  you  can  hardly  form  any  idea 
of  the  delightful  country  we  passed  and 
the  fine  towns  we  saw.  You  have  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  villages  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  each  other.  From  there 
to  Bath  the  country  is  very  new,  much 
of  the  way  quite  a  wilderness.  We  have 
a  distant  view  of  the  Onondaga  Lake, 
pass  by  the  side  of  Skaneateles,  where  we 
cross  the  outlet,  cross  the  Cayuga  on  a 
bridge  of  a  mile  long,  ride  some  distance 
by  the  side  of  the  Seneca  upon  which 
stands  the  beautiful  village  of  Geneva, 
several  miles  also  by  the  side  of  the 
Crooked  Lake.  Mr.  Townsend’s  place  is 
about  four  miles  from  the  head  of  this 
lake,  which  is  about  20  miles  long,  and 
abounds  with  fine  large  trout.  Mr. 
Townsend’s  house  is  almost  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains.  A  small  stream 
issues  from  a  never-failing  spring,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  house,  upon  which 
stand  mills,  etc.  He  has  a  small  store 
of  goods,  about  900  acres  of  land,  some 
improved.” 

From  this  description  one  supposes  the 
Townsend  place  to  have  been  near  Lake 
Keuka,  not  far  from  the  present  vine¬ 
yards  and  recent  wine-cellars  of  Ham- 
mondsport.  It  was  called  “Cold  Spring,” 
a  name  which  I  understand  is  still  per¬ 
petuated  in  that  vicinity.  There  is,  or 
was  a  few  years  since,  a  State  fish  hatch¬ 
ery  located  on  the  stream.  But  this  was 
long  before  the  introduction  of  grape 
growing  for  which  the  region  later  be¬ 
came  famous. 

“Eliza  seems  contented,”  continued 
Sarah.  “She  lias  to  work  very  hard.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  laborers  of  either 
sex.  They  have  a  comfortable  house,  but 
much  too  small  for  their  family.  He  in¬ 
tends  building  an  addition  as  soon  as  he 
can.  They  really  need  more  people  there. 
The  country  about  is  said  to  be  poor,  but 
I  should  suppose  it  might  do  well  for 
Mr.  Townsend  and  for  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  about  him,  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
business  which  might  be  done  with  hands 
enough.  They  were  expecting  Jonathan 
and  seem  anxious  to  have  Lazarus. 

ROSE  GOODAEE  PAYTON. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice  that  more  ground 
can  be  worked  with  less  time  and 
fuel  consumed  when  you  have 
Ethyl  in  the  tank  of  your  tractor. 

You  know  the  average  time  it 
now  takes  you  to  work  an  acre,  and 
the  cost  in  labor,  fuel,  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  Try  Ethyl  Gasoline, 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  work 
accomplished,  time  required  and 
the  cost.  You  will  note  a  marked 
advantage  in  favor  of  Ethyl. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  gives  you  added 
power  and  flexibility,  less  gear  shift¬ 
ing,  a  smoother,  cooler  running 
motor.  There  is  less  vibration,  and 
slower  depreciation.  That’s  because 
Ethyl  Gasoline  is  good  gasoline 
plus  Ethyl  anti-knock  fluid,  the 
ingredient  developed  by  automo¬ 


tive  research  to  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  gasoline  motors  of 
every  kind  and  description. 

Try  Ethyl  in  your  truck  too  and 
note  its  increased  efflciencv,  the 
greater  number  of  miles  it  will 
travel  in  a  given  time.  And  remem¬ 
ber  that  an  added  saving  is  effected 
through  keeping  your  equipment 
working  right  through  the  season 
without  frequent  lay-up  for  car¬ 
bon  removal. 

Try  Ethyl  in  your  passenger  car. 
It  will  run  much  better.  More 
power,  quicker  response,  smoother 
operation.  It’s  easier  and  more  en¬ 
joyable  to  drive  with  Ethyl.  On 
sale  in  your  locality  at  pumps  bear¬ 
ing  the  emblem  shown  below.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City. 


The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl  jluid  is  lead . 


GOOD  JUf  ETHYL  QlLali 
jASOLINE  r  FLUID  C“  i 


ETHYL 

CASOLINE 


ETHYL 


Wherever  you  drive — whatever  the  oil  company’s  name  or 
brand  associated  with  it — any  pump  bearing  the  Ethyl  em¬ 
blem  represents  quality  gasoline  of  high  anti-knock  rating. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

September  11,  1930. 

MILK 

September :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $3.1 < 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.88%  ;  2B, 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and*  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17  ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 


Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@10.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 13.00@14.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $1.04% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1-15 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51% 

Rye  . 64% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard  ....  $0.86% 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark  . $0.79%  @  .86 

No.  2  hard . 78  @  .85 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 87% @  .89% 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy .  . 

Extra  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

$0.39%  @$0.40 
.39 

.35%  @  -38% 

Lower  grades . 

.32  @  .33% 

.20  @  .31 

Packing  stock . 

.23%  @  .25 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts . 

.41%  @  .42 

.40%  @  .41 

.30  %@  -40 

Centralized  . 

.  .34  @  .38 

CHEESE 

State,  flats  held,  special 

Fancy  . 

Flats,  fresh  fancy . 

$0.20 
.24  @  .25 

.20% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  .  . . 
Average  extras . 

$0.49  @  .50 

.37  @  .41 

.29  @  .35 

.27  @  .28 

Pacific  Coast  whites  .  - 

Mixed  colors . 

Gathered  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

.35  @  .48 

.35  @  .43 

.34  @  .37 

.  .19  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0-S3@$0.36 

Fair  to  good . ~’-j@ 

Roosters  . |4@  -H) 

. lt>@  .80 

Diich  . 

. 10@  .19 

Turkeys,  spring . 

Old  . 

. 22  @  .50 

. 30@  .41 

Squabs,  graded  lb . 

. 25@  .45 

Pu  lie  . 

_  1 .25  @  1.50 

live  poultry  and  rabbits 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . -?9 

gSf .  . 10  @  .20 

. 12  @  .10 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. 10@  .20 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0,46@  .47 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55 @  .60 

Gathered  . 35 @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Peaches,  doz .  .30@  -50 

String  beans,  lb .  15@  •  ,20 

Green  peas,  lb . 25 @  .35 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

L.  I..  165  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ya.  bbl. 
Jersey,  bu . 


.$1.25@$3.25 
.  3.00@  3.50 
.  3.25@  3.65 
.  3.50@  4.00 
, .  1.75@  2.50 


DRIED  BEANS —Jobbing  Prices 
Marrow,  100  lbs . $£.o0@10.00 

Red  kidney  .  ! . 


Buffalo  Markets 

Large  supples  of  home-grown  vegetables 
have  caused  some  sharp  reductions  in  prices. 
Apples  are  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  • —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  44  to  45c;  tubs,  42  to  43c; 
firsts,  39  to  41c;  undergrades,  35c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  22c;  longhorn,  23  to 
24e;  brick,  24c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
31c.  Eggs,  steady ;  nearby  fancy,  44c ;  grade 
A,  32  to  39c;  grade  B,  28c;  grade  C,  24c;  near¬ 
by  at  mark.  28  to  37c;  western,  24  to  27c;  pul¬ 
lets,  23  to  25c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  30c;  chickens,  32  to  30c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
19c;  broilers,  28  to  32c;  ducks,  20c;  turkeys, 
31  to  34c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  17  to 
22c;  broilers,  20  to  23c;  old  roosters,  15c; 
springers,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  18  to  21c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Duchess, 
bu.,  50  to  00c;  AVealthy,  Gravenstein,  $1;  crab- 
apples,  50c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.05;  N,  J.,  150-lb.  bag,  $3; 
sweets,  Ya.,  bbl.,  $4,75  to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;. pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $9;  marrow,  $10.50;  white  kidney, 
$11.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  Mass.,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Spanish,  crt.,  $2.25;  green,  doz.  belis.,  15  to 
20c. 

Fruits  ard  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $4;  elderberries,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  grapes,  12- 
qt.  bskt..  75c  to  $1.10;  Cal,,  Malaga,  24-lb. 
lug,  $1.35  to  $2;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.35; 
houeydews,  Cal.,  crt.,  $1  to  $1.50;  huckleberries, 
32-qt.  crt.,  $2.50  to  $5;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  prunes,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  green,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25j 
wax,  $1;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  doz.  bchs.,  15 
to  25c;  broccoli,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  cabbage,  bu., 
35  to  45e;  carrots,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to 
75c;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  15c;  cucumbres,  bu.,  25 
to  75c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  endive, 
crt.,  35  to  40e;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crt.,  50  to  60c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  peas,  Cal., 
peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  pump- 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
bu.,  $1;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to 
bu.,  65  to  75c;  turnips,  bu., 


White  kidney 


.$0.50  @$0.75 


1.251 
.55  @ 
1.00@ 
.15  @ 
.40  @ 
,40@ 
6.50@ 
.50(h) 
2.00@ 
1.00  @ 

.85  @ 
,75@ 


.10.00@10.25 

Yellow  eye  .  8.00@  8—5 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl.  .  . 

Carrots,  bu.  .  .  . 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz.  . . . 

Cucumbers,  bu. 

Eggplants,  bu.  . 

Horseradish,  bbl 
Lettuce,  bu.  . . . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions  — 

Western  N.  Y.,  50  lbs. 

Mass,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag 
Orange  County,  yellow 

r«as  Yu  ... .  2-m 

Peppers,  bu .  ^ 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 7'99 

Spinach,  bu . ^ 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  crt.  - 

Handle  bskt  . 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier 
Watercress,  100  bc-bs.  .  - 
fruits 

*■ . 

.  n~  o 

Pears,  bu . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt.  . 

Blackberries,  qt.  .  . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl. 

Cherries,  4-qt  bskt. 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 

Huckleberries,  N.  S..  qt. 

Pa.  and 
Muskmelons 
Peaches — 

Pa.,  crt.  • 

Bu . 

Jersey,  crt. 

State,  crt.  or 

%  bu . 

Conn.,  bu.  bskt 
%  bu.  bskt. 

Cal.  box 


steady;  syrup,  gal., 
qts.,  $8.75  to  $9; 


,50@ 
.25  @ 
1.50@ 
.40  @ 
.25@ 
,50@ 
2.50@ 


1.50 
.85 

2.50 
.60 

1.25 

1.00 

7.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.50 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 
7.00 
1.10 
2.50 
50 
.75 
2.50 
2.50 

1.25 
.65 

2.25 
3^50 


bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
kins,  bu.,  $1  to 
to  65c;  spinach, 

$1.25;  tomatoes, 

$1  to  $1.35. 

Sweets.- — Maple  products, 

$1.75  to  $2;  case,  1-doz. 
sugar,  ib.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $16;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  tou,  $24.50; 
standard  middlings,  $24.50;  red-dog,  $31.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $37.50;  oi_l- 
meal,  34  j>er  cent,  $44.50;  hominy,  $39.75; 
gluten,  $41.05;  oatfeed,  $15.75;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $4.50  to  $5;  Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13 
to  $14;  clover,  $15  to  $17.  0.  H.  B. 


,75@ 
.25  @ 
.15  @ 
2.50@ 
.20  @ 
,40@ 
.15@ 


2.25 
.60 
.20 

3.25 
.50 
.60 
.33 


Jersey,  qt . 

s  bu .  1.50@ 


50 @  3.50 


or  bu. 
bu.  . 


. 50  @ 

. 75@ 

. 75@ 

. 50  @ 

. 25@ 

. 75  @ 

. 35  @ 

. . 35  @ 

Colo.  bu.  bskt . 1 -00@ 

Raspberries,  pt . lo@ 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .  $28.00@29.00 

w’  o  . 26.00@27.00 

No.  3  !!.. . 23.00 @25.00 


1.75 

2.50 

1.75 

2.50 

1.00 

2.25 

.75 

2.00 
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Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Native  produce  continues  to  supply  the  bulk 
of  demand  at  Boston  with  supplies  moderately 
heavy.  Unusually  low  prices  are  noted  on  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears.  No  price  changes  were  noted 
on  the  wool  market. 

Apples. — Supply  heavy,  demand  moderate  on 
good  stock.  Native  Gravensteins  and  Wealthy 
best,  75c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25;  poorer,  35  to  50c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beans.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $1.50;  shell,  $1.50  to 
$2;  Lima,  $2  to  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets  — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  IS  belis.,  25  to  50c;  cut  off,  poor  demand, 
40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
32-qt.  erts.,  N.  S.,  15  to  35c  qt.  Me.  and  N. 
H.,  15  to  25c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  50e;  few  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bchs.,  35  to  50c;  cut  off,  50  to 
75e  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  yellow,  25  to  60c;  few, 
65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Mass.,  $2.50  to  $2.75  %  bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  best,  $1.50  to  $2;  medium  to  No.  1,  25c 
to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Eggplant.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  18,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce, — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  heads,  15  to  50e  std.  bu.  box;  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $3  to  $5;  poorer  lower; 
N.  Y.,  erts..  50  to  75c;  poorer,  10c  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  most¬ 
ly  $1.15  to  $1.50  100  lbs.  Mich.,  bags,  $1.50 
to  $1.65. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Clapps  and  Bartletts,  60c  to  $1.10  std.  bu. 
box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hot  squash,  60  to  85c;  red  hot,  75c  to  $1; 
Bell,  60  to  75c;  few,  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.- -Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  90c  to  $1;  few,  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 
Me.,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Radishes.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  40  to  60  bchs.,  25  to  60c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  — -  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  35  to  75c  std,  box. 


Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  Summer,  15  to  50c  std.  bu.  box;  marrow, 
mostly  $1;  Turban,  $1  to  $1.25;  few,  $1.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cartons,  2  to  4c  lb.;  %  box,  outdoor,  15 
to  40c;  few  50c. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  No. 

1  Timothy,  $26;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.50;  clover 
mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
40c;  firsts,  36%  to  39%c;  seconds,  34%  to  36c 
lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  47  to  49c;  white  extras,  43c; 
fresh  eastern,  30  to  43c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  west¬ 
ern  twins  Held,  25  to  28c.  N.  Y.,  fresh,  22 
to  22%c;  western  fresh,  20%  to  21%c  lb. 

Drihd  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $7  to  $8. 

Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow  Eyes, 
$7;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima,  $13  to 
$13.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  prices  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31  to 

31  %c;  clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing, 
30  to  31c;  clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  30  to  31c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to 

77c;  clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  (flood,  combing, 

65  to  70c;  clothing,  57  to  GOc;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  %  blood, 
combing,  51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr, 
fine,  combing,  75  to  77e;  clothing,  65  to  70c; 

%  blood,  combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing,  03  to 
65c;  %  blood,  combing,  61  to  63c;  clothing, 
58  to  00c;  %  blood,  combing,  57  to  59c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKETS 
Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  around 
steady  with  week  ago;  demand  fa.r.  Bulk  of 

sales,  $10  to  $11. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  about 
steady  ou  cows  with  some  good  offerings  at 
$7;  bulls  steady  with  some  selling  up  to  $8 
and  vealers  steady;  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $6.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 
Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $13; 
Culls  and  common,  $7  to  $9.50. 

Sheep. — Not  enough  offered  to  test  values. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  about 
steady;  demand  omy  fair,  choice,  head,  $180 
to  $200;  good,  $145  to  $1S0;  medium,  $90  to 
$110;  common,  $50  to  $80. 

Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $8 

Medium  .  7 

Common  .  5 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  8 

Medium  .  7 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  7 

Common  and  medium  .  5 

Cows,  good  .  5 

Common  and  medium  .  3 

Low  cutters  and  cutters 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef. 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  ch. 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and 

Common  and  medium  .  4. 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  eh . .  .  $10.00@11.50 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch.  .11.35@11.85 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  eh.ll.30@11.85 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  850,  good  and  ch.10.65@ll.50 

l’kg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  8.25@  9.00 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  140,  good  and  ch....  9.00@10.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  choice.  ,$8.25@10.00 

Medium  .  7.00@  8.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.25@  7.00 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch...  3.50@  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  to  ch .  2.75@  4.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.25@  3.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.25@  2.75 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Duchess,  90c  to  $1;  2%-in.,  65  to  75c;  2%-in. 
Maiden  Blush  and  Wealtliies,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
2%-in.,  $1.25;  Pa.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  90c;  W.  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Maiden 
Blush,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Jonathans,  $1;  2%-in.  Kings,  $1;  .Del.,  U.  S. 
Commercials,  2%-in.  Jonathans,  $1.35;  beans, 
N.  J.,  bu.  liprs.,  green,  best,  $2  to  $2.25;  poorer 
low  as  $1.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y.  Copenhagen,  bulk, 
bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2;  poorer,  low  as  $1;  90-lb. 
sacks,  90c;  100-lb.  sacks,  $1;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskts.,  rough,  50  to  60c;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
No.  1,  75c  to  $1;  few,  best,  $11.15;  poorer,  low 
as  50c;  dills,  $1  to  $1.25;  eggplants,  N.  J.,  bu. 
liprs.,  75c  to  $1;  grapes,  Del.,  2-qt.  bskt.,  Con¬ 
cords,  16  to  17c;  lettuce,  N.  Y.,  erts.,  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  50  to  75c;  peaches,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Pa.,  bu. 
bskt.,  Elbertas,  2-in.  minimum,  best,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  poorer,  low  as  $1.25;  1%-in.  best,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  poorer,  low  as  $1;  carlots,  I'a.,  bu. 

bskt.,  Elbertas,  1%-in.  minimum,  $1.70;  pears, 
N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Bartletts,  No.  1,  best,  $1.15 
to  $1.35;  poorer,  low  as  $1;  Clapps  Favorite, 

$1.25  to  $1.35;  Seekels,  $2.50  to  $3;  peppers,  N. 
J.,  bu.  liprs.  and  bskts,  00  to  75c;  jiotatoes,  U. 
S.,  No.  1,  Cobblers,  N.  J.,  150-lb.  sacks,  $3.50 
to  $3.65;  poorer,  low  as  $3.40;  Long  Island,  150- 
lb.  sucks,  $3.50  to  $3.65;  120-lb.  sacks,  $2.80  to 
$2.85;  100-lb.  sacks,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  Maine,  120- 
lb.  sacks,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  poorer,  $2;  U.  S.  No. 

2,  N.  J.  and  L.  I.,  Cobblers,  150-lb.  sacks, 

$1.50  to  $1.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  yellows, 
(ibis.,  No.  1,  $4  to  $4.25;  tomatoes,  N.  Y.,  12-qt. 
bskts.,  60  to  05e. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  24  to 
2Se;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  30  to  32c;  nearby 
hennery  whites,  33  to  37c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  liens,  23c;  med.,  20  to 
21c;  Leghorns,  14  to  loe;  colored  springers,  3- 
ibs.  or  over,  26  to  27c;  under  3  lbs.,  23c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  21  to  22e;  old  roosters,  13c;  ducks,  17 
to  18c;  old  geese,  8  to  10c;  Spring  geese,  16  to 
18c;  turkeys,  18  to  22c;  common  pigeons,  35  to 
40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  37c; 
hog'  dressed,  33c  lb. 
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,50@$9.25 
50@  8.50 
50@  7.50 
20@  9.25 
00  @  8.25 
00@  7.75 
00 @  7.00 
00 @  6.25 
75@  5.00 
25@  3.75 
00@  0.75 
00 @  0.00 
.20@13.50 
50  @10. 25 
50 @  7.50 
.00@  8.50 
00@  7.00 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt.,  40  to  65c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  $3  ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  bskt., 
50e;  bu.,  $1;  cantaloupes,  large,  doz..  $5  to  $0; 
bu.,  $3;  bskt..  15-18,  $2.50;  cauliflower,  doz. 

heads,  $1  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25;  bskt.,  50c;  corn,  Whip¬ 
ple,  doz.  ears.  20  to  25c;  Yellow  Nugget, _  doz., 
12  to  15c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  dill, 
doz.  bchs.,  40c;  eggplant,  dqz.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
green  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  kale,  bu., 
50c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  belis.,  30  to  40c;  lettuce, 
Boston,  head,  crt.,  75  to  90e;  doz.  heads,  25c; 
curly,  crt.,  50  to  GOc;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  25  to 
30c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1;  bskt.,  50  to  00cj 
pickles,  dill,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  small,  _100,  3,j 
to  50c;  peppers,  green,  hot,  pk.,  45  to  50c;  red, 
hot,  pk.,  45  to  50c;  green,  12-lb.  bskt.,  50  to 
GOc;  red,  12-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.20;  seconds,  bu..  60  to  75c;  pump¬ 
kins,  doz.,  75c  to  $1:  radishes,  doz.  belis.,  10 
to  20c;  100  bchs.,  50  to  00c;  romaine,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  string 
beans,  12-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  Summer  squash, 
doz.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  pk,  bskt.,  25c;  12-qt. 
bskt.,  35  to  40c;  turnips,  12-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $l--o: 
Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1 


to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  blackberries,  crt.,  $7; 
crabapples,  8-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  elderberries, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  peaches,  Crawford,  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1;  Elberta,  bskt.,  60  to  80c;  pears,  Bartlett, 
bskt.,  60  to  75c;  bu.,  90c  to  $1.15;  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite,  bu.,  $1;  plums,  Bradshaw,  12-qt.  bskt., 
60  to  75c;  blue,  pk.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  prunes, 
German,  bskt.,  75  to  80c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to  25c; 
light,  lb.,  20  to  21c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  light,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  ducks,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  36 
to  40c;  grade  A,  34  to  35c;  grade  B,  30  to  32c; 
small  lots,  doz.,  38  to  40c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  facilities  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  40c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  small  eggs,  doz.. 
30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c;  minimum  wt.  of  all 
large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15e; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.- — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest-  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  new  carrots,  beh.,  5c; 
celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 
70  c;  crabapples,  j)k.,  40c;  cucumbers,  10  for 
25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c;  endive,  lb.,  6c;  green 
corn,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c; 
leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home¬ 
grown  lettuce,  3  belis.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs., 
25c;  green,  3  bchs.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  pk., 
35c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5e;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.75;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  strawberries, 
Q%  35c;  radishes,  3  bchs.,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1.50;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  string  beans,  qt.,  5c; 
sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  green  peas,  4  pts., 
30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  32c; 
light,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35e;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced,  lb.,  34c; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  25c; 
sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb., 
35c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  40c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  annual  peak  movement  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  fast  approaching.  Harvesting  is 
now  going  on  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
and  during  the  next  few  weeks  our  markets 
will  he  heavily  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fresh 
produce.  _  Few  people  really  understand  the 
strain  which  the  peak  movement  of  perishables 
places  upon  our  transportation  and  distributing 
agencies.  To  handle  this  tremendous  volume 
with  the  least  loss  possible  is  a  larger  task. 

Apples,  grapes  and  potatoes  all  showed  large 

increases  in  the  receipts  at  the  Philadelphia 
market  during  the  past  week.  The  peach  sea¬ 
son  in  New  Jersey  lias  now  passed  its  peak,  and 
shipments  have  fallen  considerably  within  the 
last  few  days.  The  season  has  been  one  of 

fairly  good  prices  and  a  light  crop.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  New  Jersey  but  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 

California,  where  they  have  one  of  the  largest 
crops  on  record.  For  the  growers,  who  are 
able  to  weather  the  cold  and  frost  damage  of 
the  early  Spring  and  the  hot  dry  spell  of  July 
and  early  August,  the  season  was  probably  a 
success,  but  for  the  remainder  the  season  was 
one  of  disappointment.  Prices  of  Elberta 
peaches  during  the  past  week  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  best  marks  sold  up  to  83  a  bushel. 
Some  real  fancy  Hales  also  moved  well  at  $2.75 
to  $3.25.  The  apple  market  has  been  quiet, 
with  receipts  quite  liberal,  and  the  list  of  va¬ 
rieties  rapidly  increasing.  Various  varieties 
from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  sold  at  $1 
to  $1.25  per  bushel,  while  the  smaller  fruit 
brought  only  60  to  75e.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  during  the  past  week  showed  some  im¬ 
provement  over  the  shipments  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Most  offerings  showed  (letter  size  and 
higher  color.  Supplies  of  potatoes  from  the 
late  States  are  daily  increasing.  Maine  is  al¬ 
ready  a  sizeable  factor  in  the  northeastern  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country,  and  the  middle  western 
markets  are  being  supplied  with  potatoes  from 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Most  sales 
of  New  Jersey  Cobblers  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75 
per  150-lb.  sacks  of  U.  S.  No.  1.  The  market 
had  a  much  stronger  tone  at  the  close.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  in  heavier  supply  from  Virginia 
as  digging  increases  in  that  State.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware  are  also  moving  a  few  to 
Philadelphia,  the  movement  as  yet  is  very 
light.  The  onion  market  was  rather  dull.  Of¬ 
ferings  from  New  York  State  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  were  heavier,  and  under  a  condition  of 
light  trading,  the  movement  was  slow  and 
draggy.  New  York  yellows  in  100-lb.  sacks 
sold  at  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Western  lettuce  met  a 
slightly  better  demand  with  the  weather  turn¬ 
ing  cooler  and  the  market  was  stronger.  Snap¬ 
beans  sold  well,  but  some  ordinary  quality  stock 
reached  the  market  and  this  grade  of  produce 
as  usual  moved  slowly.  Lima  beans  were  also 
in  fair  supply,  and  the  market  was  strong  for 
the  best  marks  which  reached  $3.50  to  $4.50  a 
bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  continued  in  its  firm 
position  of  the  past  week  or  10  days.  Receipts 
have  been  light  and  the  demand  has  readily 
absorbed  the  offerings  of  the  top  grade.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  brought  34  to  34%c,  while  fresh 
firsts  sold  at  28  to  29c.  Last  year  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  prices  of  extra  firsts  were  around  41  to 
42c,  so  that  the  market  is  now  about  8e  below 
that  of  1929.  Fresh  seconds  continued  slow  at 
17  to  20c.  Fancy  carton  and  candled  stock 
topped  the  market  at  40  to  42c. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  was  ac¬ 
tive.  Receipts  were  moderate  and  inquiry  was 
good  for  fancy  stock  in  view  of  tiie  approaching 
Hebrew  holidays.  Market  was  firm  to  stronger 
with  fancy -colored  fowls  selling  at  27  to  2Sc, 
while  Leghorns  were  firm  at  19  to  20c.  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  broilers  moved  steadily  at  30  to 
31c  a  lb.  Old  roosters  continued  slow  at  16  to 
18c.  The  market  on  fresh-killed  fowls  was 
firm,  with  demand  improving  ou  the  top  grades. 
Best  marks  sold  at  30c  a  lb.  Chickens  moved 
fairly  well,  but  trading  was  mostly  in  the  top 
grades,  and  prices  lower  at  35  to  37c  per  lb. 
Long  Island  ducks  were  steady  at  19c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  moved  well  during  the 
past  few  days,  but  ordinary  quality  was  slow 
and  the  market  dull,  with  values  hard  to  de¬ 
fine.  Best  feeding  hay  held  steady  at  $22  to 
$25  a  ton.  Trading  in  straw  continued  dull, 
and  the  market  held  barely  steady.  Best  rye 
brought  $13  to  $11  a  ton,  while  wheat  was 
slow  at  $11  to  $12.  J.  M.  F. 
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Sour  Milk  for  Growing: 
Squash 

Having  heard  considerable  about  the 
plant-growing  properties  of  sour  milk  in 
respect  to  Winter  squash,  I  have  been 
using  it  this  year.  I  have  put  it  on  my 
squash  hills  once  or  twice  a  week  and  the 
results  so  far  have  been  amazing.  The 
vines  are  large,  with  a  healthy  color  and 
the  leaves  are  the  largest  that  I  have  ever 
seen  squash  bear. 

While  the  applications  of  sour  milk 
have  not  been  regular,  the  benefit  of  its 
use  is  apparent  when  I  compare  my 
squash  to  those  of  a  neighbor  who 
planted  his  at  the  same  time  and  which 
have  not  received  the  sour  milk.  My 
vines  are  twice  as  large  and  with  more 
and  larger  foliage. 

While  this  is  my  first  experiment  with 
the  use  of  sour  milk,  I  have  been  told 
that  squash  vines  fed  in  this  manner  will 
produce  much  larger  squash  and  more  of 
them.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not, 
sour  milk  surely  induces  a  quantity  of 
healthy  looking  vines.  H.  u.  P. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — Years  ago  great  claims  were 
made  for  the  use  of  milk  in  feeding 
squash  vines.  The  plan  proposed  was  to 
cut  off  a  leaf  and  pour  the  milk  into  the 
hollow  stem,  a  process  generally  con¬ 
sidered  absurd.  H.  B.  P.,  however,  is 
using  the  sour  milk  as  a  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied  the  same  as  any  liquid  manure,  and 
examination  of  its  fertilizing  ingredients 
shows  that  there  is  good  reason  why  the 
plants  respond.  Sour  milk  analyzes  over 
5  per  cent  nitrogen  and  around  2  per 
cent  each  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
so  it  is  a  very  respectable  higli-nitrogen 
fertilizer,  and  thus  a  quick  stimulant  of 
plant  growth. 


Additional  Dwarf 
Evergreens 

In  addition  to  the  very  excellent^  list 
of  dwarf  evergreens  given  by  T.  II.  Ever¬ 
ett  on  page  578,  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  gardeners  to  three  native 
American  species  that  are  so  often  over¬ 
looked  by  planters.  I  do  not  understand 
the  psychology  of  the  case,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  American  gardeners  are  no¬ 
toriously  negligent  in  the  matter  of 
American  plants.  They  will  choose  a 
difficult  exotic  subject,  working  over  it 
with  infinite  pains,  when  the  best  they 
can  hope  for  is  a  seraggly  specimen 
rather  than  devote  half  the  time  to  a 
really  worthwhile  native. 

I  hesitate  mentioning  the  bearberry  or 
kinnikinnic  ( Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi  of 
the  botanist)  because  it  is  so  difficult 
to  transplant  from  the  wild.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  however,  that  much  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  encountered  in  handling  this  plant 
heretofore  ha.s  been  because  planters  did 
not  understand  the  necessity  of  giving 
it  an  acid.  Here  in  Michigan  we  find 
it  occupying  large  areas  on  the  cut-over 
pine  lands,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  similar 
situations  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  England.  The  plant  is  low, 
rarely  over  three  or  four  inches  high 
according  to  my  observations,  spreading 
into  broad  masses.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
evergreen,  and  dark  and  shining.  Down 
among  the  leaves  in  May  and  early  June 
are  numerous  small,  pinkish  white 
flowers. 

A  small  plant  collected  from  the  wild 
in  early  Spring  can  be  taken  into  the 
garden  with  a  fairly  good  chance  of 
success,  provided  it  is  given  the  same 
kind  of  soil  in  which  it  wa,s  found 
growing,  and  provided  further  that  it  is 
kept  well  watered  until  the  plant  is 
thoroughly  established.  It  seems  not  at 
all  particular  as  to  exposure,  doing  well 
in  shade  or  open  sun  in  a  natural  state. 
I  have  noticed  lately  that  a  few  nurser¬ 
ies  are  propagating  the  bearberry.  Their 
pot-grown  plants  should  transplant  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  They  are  propagated,  so 
I  am  told,  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood 
in  late  Summer  under  glass. 

The  crowberry  (Empetrum  nigrum)  is 
found  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  from 
Maine  to  Michigan,  possibly  throughout 
this  belt  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  low  (just 
a  few  inches)  and  creeping  with  tiny, 
evergreen  leaves,  purplish  flowers  of  no 
great  beauty,  and  attractive,  persistent 
black  fruits.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  low-growing  evergreens, 
cither  native  or  foreign,  for  the  rock 
garden  in  the  North,  hardy  and  not 
difficult  to  handle.  Give  it  a  moist,  sandy 
soil  containing  some  peat  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  but  it  will  persist  in  a  more  or 
less  happy  state  in  dry  situations. 

A  plant  that  accumulates  us  many 
common  names  as  Vaceinium  Yitis  I  da?  a 
has,  should  be,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
a  well-known  garden  subject.  The  truth 
is  that  few  gardeners  _  outside  of  the 
plant’s  natural  range  in  Canada  and 
northern  United  States  know  a  thing 
about  it  except  from  the  printed  page. 
All  over  Canada  and  the  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  it  is  native  the 
fruits  of  this  plant,  variously  known  as 
mountain  cranberry,  cowberry,  foxberry, 


partridge  berry,  and  possibly  others,  are 
used  for  jellies,  preserves,  etc.  The  fruits, 
being  quite  highly  acid,  are  of  small 
account  raw,  but  make  delicious  pre¬ 
serves.  As  a  garden  subject,  it  is  best 
in  a  low  border  or  in  the  rock  garden. 
It  grows  six  to  eight  inches  high,  creep¬ 
ing  about  in  a  friendly  way  when  happy, 
with  dark  shining  evergreen  leaves, 
short  racemes  of  rosy  bells  and  persistent 
red  berries.  It  must  have  a  highly  acid 
soil.  That  taken  from  underneath  pine 
and  hemlock  trees  has  the  right  degree 
of  acidity.  Other  conditions  a.s  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  bearberry  will  suffice  in 
this  case.  c.  w.  wood. 

Michigan 


Delphinium  Crown  Rot 

Several  recent  inquiries  relate  to  Del¬ 
phiniums  which  show  rot  at  the  roots. 
The  tops  wilt  and  turn  yellow,  and  on  ex¬ 
amination  the  roots  appear  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  first  impression  was  that 
some  insect  was  attacking  the  root,  but 
we  are  told  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Gregory  of 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  that  the 
trouble  is  the  crown-rot  disease  This  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  Sclerotia.  This  disease  is  one  that  is 
rather  difficult  to  control  and  requires 
some  close  attention  to  the  affected  plant. 
The  soil  should  be  removed  around  the 
affected  plant  so  as  to  let  the  crown  dry 
out.  At  the  same  time  the  diseased  crown 
should  be  watered  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  in  2,000  parts  of  water.  This  poison 
can  be  obtained  from  drug  stores  put  up 
in  special  tablets  that  are  so  made  that 
one  tablet  in  a  pint  of  water  will  make 
a  one  to  1,000  solution.  If  you  use  one 
tablet  in  a  quart  of  water  you  will  have 
the  required  strength,  for  watering  the 
soil  about  the  Delphinium.  This  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  repeated  about  three 
times  at  weekly  intervals. 

If  the  weather  is  dry  it  will  be  well 
to  water  the  plants  also,  because  under 
such  conditions  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  may  injure  the  plant. 

If  the  plants  are  badly  affected,  of 
course,  such  treatment  will  not  do  any 
good  because  this  is  not  a  cure  for  heavi¬ 
ly  infested  plants,  but  is  rather  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  on 
plants  that  are  not  seriously  affected. 

A  similar  disease  produced  by  a  fun¬ 
gus  belonging  to  the  same  group  attacks 
Iris,  and  has  been  controlled  by  working 
land  plaster  into  the  soil  about  the 
ground.  It  is  possible  that  this  method 
may  be  of  benefit. 


A  Pennsyvania  Horticul¬ 
turist  on  the  Ohio  Rasp¬ 
berry  Tour 

(Continued  from  Page  1037) 

Traveling  to  Clyde,  the  group  entered 
a  section  where  the  soil  was  largely  a 
pure  sand  and  was  so  light  that  the  root¬ 
ed  blackcap  tips  could  be  dug  with  a  po¬ 
tato  hook ;  one  pull  and  they  were  out. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  digging  the 
tips  on  heavier  soils.  In  the  Clyde  dis¬ 
trict,  the  New  Logan  blackcap  is  of  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  an  early  ripening  sort, 
coming  about  a  week  before  Cumberland, 
and  is  very  resistant  to  the  usual  virus 
diseases,  prospering  under  conditions 
which  the  higher  quality  Cumberland  can¬ 
not  tolerate  long.  The  New  Logan  stock, 
however,  is  pretty  thoroughly  infested 
with  crown  gall  and  just  now  no  disease- 
free  source  is  available.  The  association 
will  probably  attempt  to  isolate  and  build 
up  clean  stock. 

In  the  Clyde  area,  George  S.  Taylor  & 
Son  were  prospering  on  the  New  Logan 
black  raspberry  and  tree  fruits,  while 
abundant  cantaloupe  vines  as  an  inter¬ 
crop  in  a  young  orchard  of  theirs  looked 
very  promising.  Near  the  Taylors,  a 
neighbor  had  an  acre  or  so  of  black  rasp¬ 
berries  with  every  disease  blackcaps 
could  contract.  Farther  along,  Charles 
Demorest  had  planted  black  and  red  rasp¬ 
berries  together  to  the  evident  downfall 
of  the  blacks.  The  reds  were  Cuthbert 
and  Latham,  and  the  blacks  were  New 
Logan,  Gregg  and  Cumberland — the  only 
one  of  these  tolerating  the  reds  was  New 
Logan.  The  remainder  of  the  blacks  were 
in  bad  shape  with  disease  transmitted 
from  the  reds  by  plant  lice. 

The  final  stop  was  made  at  the  farm 
of  H.  A.  Holtz  &  Son.  The  “son”  part 
of  the  concern  is  only  about  12  years  old 
but  he  has  been  raised  on  raspberries  and 
not  very  many  men  can  equal  him  when 
berries  are  the  subject  for  discussion.  The 
lloltz’  have  a  seven-acre  planting  of  Cum¬ 
berland  black  raspberries,  all  association 
plants  and  looking  fine. 

This  is  the  second  OJiio  raspberry  tour 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist 
has  attended.  Both  of  them  have  been 
living  demonstrations  that  it  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  raspberries  and  make  money 
when  clean  plants  are  secured,  planted  in 
a  good,  well-drained  soil  far  enough  away 
from  all  other  brambles,  wild  or  culti¬ 
vated,  rogued  properly  and  managed  with 
a  little  horse  sense.  But  let  one  of  these 
details  be  neglected  and  the  end  may 
come  swiftly  so  far  as  profitable  raspberry 
growing  is  concerned.  Ohio  has  definite¬ 
ly  turned  thumbs  down  on  Latham:  there 
are  said  to  be  no  clean  plants  of  this  va¬ 
riety  in  existence,  and  it  seems  to  make 
trouble  and  lots  of  it  when  planted  either 
with  other  reds  or  the  blacks,  even  though 
it  does  pretty  well  itself.  b.  ii.  sudds. 


Power 


for  hilis  and 

—  plus  sure-gripping 

TRACTION 

MODERN  farming  de¬ 
mands  this  modern 
combination  the  positive 
TRACTION  and  greater 
POWER  of  Cletrac. 

In  the  drive  for  farm  profits 
today,  time  in  the  field  must 
be  shortened.  All  land  that 
is  capable  of  producing  crops 
must  be  worked  intensively. 
And  to  make  it  yield  the 
greatest  possible  income, 
power  equipment  of  utmost 
efficiency  is  a  vital  requisite! 

Cletracs  —  with  a  wealth  of 
power  —  with  sure-gripping 
traction  —  with  low-cost 


heavy  loads 

operation  —  meet  today’s 
requirements  most  effec¬ 
tively.  They  crowd  more 
work  into  a  day’s  time.  They 
haul  double  and  treble  the 
ordinary  loads.  They  help 
to  raise  profitable  crops  on 
seemingly  impossible  hill¬ 
sides.  And  they  cost  no  more 
to  buy  than  less  capable  trac¬ 
tors  of  similar  power  ratings. 

If  you  don’t  know  the 
C 1  etrac  story  of  b  etter,  easier, 
less  costly  farming  —  the 
story  of  how  Cletrac  can 
serve  you  all  winter  long  in 
snow  removal  and  other 
profitable  jobs — write  for  it 
today  or  see  the  Cletrac 
dealer  nearest  you. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 
19361  Euclid  Avev  Cleveland,  O. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 

PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 


FASTEST-EASIEST  wstumpsll 

•  .  L  .•  A  .  . 


ONLY  10%  DOWN 
-EASY  PAYMENTS 


r-AND  YOU  MAKE  BIG  SPARE  TIME  MONEY 

It’s  easy  to  clear  land — and  easy 
to  mako  big  money  with  a  Her¬ 
cules  one  man  Stump  Puller. 
Thousands  say  it  works  better, 
faster^  cheaper.  Tests  provo 
them  right.  Don't  del  ay —write  at 
onco^  for  valuable  booklet  and 
special  low  price  offer. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
3030  29th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18± 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME  *10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HER17LER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  eaw 
made.  Saws  tlrewood,  posts, 
lumber,  -  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Fence.  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  Paints,  Roofing  —  direct  from  our  big  mills. 
Prices  lowest  in  years.  All  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire 
Fence,  99  92/100  per  cent  Pure  Zinc  Galvan¬ 
ized.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24  Hour 
Service.  Don’t  delay-write  today  for  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS. Dept.  230‘Muncie, Ind. 
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RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER' 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  •  SALINA,  KANSAS 


GIBBS  TRAPS  Abest 

They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH — and  add 
to  your  Pelt  Profit.  They  Pay  You  to  Use 
Them — You  Pay  to  Use  Others.  Send  for 
our  NEW  Catalog— FREE— BEFORE  buy¬ 
ing  this  Fall's  Trapping  Equipment. 
GIBBS  "TWO  TRIGGER"  Traps  prevent 
"Wring-offs" — 60c  ea. :  $6.50  Doz.  No.  1 
"Single  Grip"  Trap.  15c  ea. ;  $1.65  Doz. 
Postpaid.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them,  order  direct.  W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON. 

Dept.  S-36  CHESTER.  PA. 


WATKINS  MAN 


No  Capital  Required  to  Run 

Grocery  Store  on  Wheels 

Be  a  Watkins  Dealer.  Operate 
your  own  store  on  wheels.  Sup¬ 
ply  demand  for  World’s  Largest 
Selling  Vanilla,  coffee,  necessary 
food  products,  soaps,  cleansers, 
things  people  want  and  use  every  day.  60  year 
reputation  and  7200  successful  dealers  assure 
your  success.  Watkins  known  everywhere.  Earn 
$35.00  to  $50.00  a  week  from  the  start.  We 
furnish  credit.  Show  you  how.  Mail  coupon 
for  big  free  book  of  facts. 


FREE 
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J.  E.  WATKINS  CO.,  Kural  Sales  Dept., 
237  Johnson  Ave., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Truck. — In  the  picture  you  see 
George  on  the  old  truck  he  has  fixed 
up.  There  was  a  terribly  heavy  old  cab 
and  body  on  the  thing.  It  was  enough 
for  any  old  truck  just  to  carry  that 
about,  to  say  nothing  of  any  load.  So 
George  ran  the  thing  up  to  the  dump 
and  toppled  the  body  down  the  bank. 
This  little  wagon  body  had  been  up  on 
the  scaffold  of  the  barn  for  years,  and 
made  just  the  thing  to  go  on  here.  George 
has  been  fixing  a  road  and  walks  about 
the  yard  and  barn.  There  is  a  slogan 
“Get  Connecticut  out  of  the  mud”  and 
we  have  had  a  slogan  on  the  farm  this 
Summer  “Get  this  farm  out  of  the  mud. 
The  difference  in  comfort  next  Spring 
that  a  few  loads  of  gravel  will  make, 
dumped  here  and  there,  is  astonishing. 
What  a  lot  of  things  can  be  done  around 
a  place  as  a  sort  of  knitting  work 
program !  If  it  is  something  you  want 
done  very  much,  like  the  boys  making 
a  pond,  you  will  always  find  time  to 
work  on  it  a  bit  here  and  there.  When 
making  a  road  around  the  farmyard, 
don’t  dig  out  the  dirt  and  fill  in  the 
stone,  underground,  as  we  did  so  much 
here,  but  put  your  stone  right  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  cover  over  with 
gravel  well  and  then  the  road  will  keep 
drained  and  there  will  never  be  any 
trouble.  Nothing  gives  more  satisfaction 
than  such  stoned  roads  around  the  drive¬ 
ways  and  gravel  paths  about  the  barn 
and  henhouses.  When  we  first  came  to 
this  place,  we  had  one  pair  of  rubber 
boots  and  would  take  turns  going  to 
the  barn — one  go  over  and  then  return, 
take  off  the  boots  and  another  go  over. 
Now  we  have  to  search  all  over  the 
country  to  get  stone,  but  still  we  keep 
at  it. 


having  a  couple  of  stoves  upstairs  and 
put  a  fire  in  them  when  desired,  thus 
a  sickroom  or  a  study  can  at  any  time  be 
made  as  cosy  and  warm  as  you  please. 
But  Ave  were  mentioning  “visitors.”  Bet 
us  see  avIio  hit  the  trail  yesterday,  an 
especially  busy  day  for  us  all.  First  there 
was  a  minister  to  see  the  Parson,  and 
the  Parson  was  glad  to  see  him.  How¬ 
ever,  it  took  the  edge  of  the  call  off  when 
the  Parson  with  more  or  less  pride,  born 
of  hard  toil  in  production,  showed  him 
the  shadow  pool  in  the  back,  and  he 
asked  if  that  was  a  duck  pond.  Then 
he  wanted  to  know  what  use  it  was  any¬ 
way.  The  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson 
shelled  the  lima  beans  for  succotash  out 
there  this  morning  and  how  pretty  it  is 
and  such  a  looking  place  it  used  to  be. 
But  it  was  all  lost  on  this  fellow.  But 
to  hurry  On,  next  came  a  soap  peddler, 
wonderful  stuff  made  by  himself.  Next  a 
woman  book  agent  selling  religious  books 
the  viewpoint  of  Avhich  the  Parson  does 
not  care  for.  Next  came  the  first  select¬ 
man  with  some  city  bills  for  the  Parson’s 
approval  as  member  of  the  city  council. 
Then  came  the  man  with  kerosene — we 
got  50  gallons  at  12c.  After  dinner 
dropped  in  the  town  school  nurse  for 
a  long  chat  on  many  matters — the  Parson 
being  a  member  of  the  town  school  board. 
Still  later  comes  the  laundryman  and 


Some  St.  Lawrence  Boys 
and  Girls  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair 

St.  Lawrence  County  carried  off  most 
4-II  club  prizes  this  year.  The  State 
Fair  was  originally  planned  as  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  farm  products — potatoes,  apples, 
and  the  like.  One  may  look  over  a  great 
supply  of  these  and  yet  not  really  learn 
much  of  the  people  behind  them.  Even 
the  Farm  Bureau  exhibits  are  as  im¬ 
personal  as  the  management  can  make 
them,  and  after  you  have  gone  up  and 
down  a  row  of  dairy  cattle,  you  only 
know  that  some  one  has  taken  pains  to 
bring  dairy  cows  into  the  same  class 
as  milady  at  her  dressing  table. 

But  you  cannot  go  far  into  the  4-H 
club  tent  Avithout  finding  a  vital  and 
intimate  picture  of  all  that  the  farm 
holds  for  the  youth  of  the  country.  The 
farm  lads  and  lassies  have  brougnt  here 
their  calves  and  yearlings  to  be  judged, 
first  according  to  4-H  club  standards, 
and  later  taking  their  turn  in  the  prize 
ring.  The  rarer  the  calf  the  finer  the 
youth  that  presents  him.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  number  of  entries  this 
year. 

The  4-H  club  tent  is  a  place  of  calm 
and  quiet,  occasionally  shattered  by  the 
wheezing  of  the  miniature  locomotive  that 


runs  on  the  track  just  outside.  The  calves 
must  sleep,  for  the  prize  ring  in  the 
Coliseum  is  a  test  of  nerve  and  endur¬ 
ance. 

“I  am  not  going  to  get  her  up  for 
you,”  apologized  Ursuel  Strugan  as  she 
took  in  her  hands  the  head  of  Count’s 
Mazie  of  Silver  Spring  and  turned  it 
toAvard  me.  (Mazie  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
Jersey  yearlings  I  have  seen).  “The 
first  day  she  came  here  she  jumped  up 
every  time  that  little  train  Avent  by,  and 
though  she  is  not  afraid  any  more  she 
needs  the  sleep.”  Mazie  continued  her 
slumbers,  while  her  young  blonde  mistress 
talked  on.  “She’s  going  into  the  prize 
ring  sometime  today.  They  are  likely 
to  send  for  her  any  time.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  my  name  is  unusual. 
My  first  name  is  not  Ursula.  You  see 
my  family  couldn’t  agree  on  a  name,  and 
finally  they  compromised  on  this.  Part 
of  them  wanted  it  Ursula.  Pronounce  it 
‘L"rsell.’  Have  I  taken  other  prizes? 
Yes,  Mazie  took  first  at  Field  Hay  on 
August  1st,  and  at  the  State  Fair  last 
year  my  calf  took  first.  Am  I  over 
eighteen?  Well,  if  I  wasn’t  I’d  be  able 
to  stay  in  4-H  work.  I  wish  I  could.” 

Herbert  Putnam  AAdiose  11  months  calf 
A\ron  the  first  place  among  the  Ayrshires 
is  only  14  and  a  sophomore  (second 
year)  in  high  school.  His  home  is  at 
WoodlaAvn  Mains  Farms  and  he  finds 
most  of  his  amusement  “fooling  around” 
GO  head  of  cattle  and  doing  4-H  club  work. 
Herbert  is  a  slender  light-haired  lad,  a 
fine  composition  of  breeding  and  experi¬ 
ence  such  as  only  an  ideal  farm  home 
can  produce.  If  any  one  lacks  faith  in 
the  farm  as  a  idace  to  bring  up  boys, 
let  him  look  at  young  Putnam.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  trace  of  the  original  Israel  of 
Revolutionary  days  left  in  this  family. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask. 

The  boys  and  girls  tell  me  that  they 
are  very  reluctant  to  hang  up  blue  rib¬ 
bons,  for  fear  of  their  being  stolen.  On 
this  account  it  is  very  puzzling  to  the 
passerby  Avho  would  like  to  call  upon 
these  prize-winners  and  their  calves.  For 
the  most  part  it  seems  to  be  a  rather 
jolly  experience  to  camp  at  the  4-H  club. 


Canning. — Mrs.  Parson  has  done  a 
;reat  business  canning.  The  stores  over 
oavii  report  a  tremendous  sale  of  jars. 
L’here  has  been  a  lull  in  this  canning 
iu sin ess  for  several  years,  but  this  year 
teople  seemed  to  have  got  scared  over 
he  drought  and  possible  high  prices  for 
aimed  goods  so  they  have  all  gone  at  it. 
Ye  had  such  a  fine  lot  of  tomatoes, 
nd  about  83  quarts  now  reside  on  the 
ellar  shelves.  We  hope  to  put  up  more 
urn  and  beans.  There  are  a  lot  of  jars 
d  string  beans,  green  Lima  beans  and 
ndive,  etc.  We  hope  to  find  time  to  put 
ip  more  corn  and  beans.  Then  there  are 
mme  hens  waiting  for  the  pressure 
ooker,  which  takes  seven  quart  jars  at 

time.  The  potato  crop  is  rather  poor 
bout  here;  good  what  there  is  of  them, 
nit  only  a  few  in  a  hill.  We  have  not 
een  a  rotten  one  yet. 

School. — Yes,  school  began  yesterday, 
md  the  Avhole  five  children  will  be  in 
ichool.  Many  who  go  to  school  for 
ears  and  graduate  find  it.  hard  to  got 
vork.  “Yes,  my  boy  got  his  B.  A.  and 
iis  M.  A.  while  in  college”  said  the 
ather,  “but  his  PA  supports  him  _  just 
he  same.”  It  seems  to  be  increasingly 
lifficult  for  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ite  to  get  a  job.  And,  too,  with  modern 
nachinery  it  is  harder  and  harder  for 
myone  to  get  a  job. 

If  Ave  are  going  to  have  two  months 
holidays,  as  has  been  proposed,  then 
ve  must  have  people  of  exceptional  cliar- 
icter  to  know  how  to  use  it.  There  are 
mough  Avomen  now  who  dread  Saturday 
light’s  and  Sunday’s  celebrations,  with- 
nit  having  a  whole  two  months  oi  it. 
Another  most  serious  question  that  con- 
ronts  us  all  the  time  is  how  far  should 
he  public  go  in  interfering  with  families 
vhere  the  children  are  sure  to  groAV  up 
i  great  expense  and  menace  to  the  com- 
nunitv.  One  family  over  the  hill  here 
las  already  furnished  four  children  for 
he  County  Home  and  has  five  more— 
ione  yet  in  school — who  Ai’ill  undoubted  y 
’ollow  the  others  in  a  short  time.  An- 
ither  such  family  in  this  county  was 
costing  the  public  over  $2,000  a  year 
some  time  ago.  After  saddling  eight 
children  on  the  public,  they  Avent  and 
put  the  woman  in  an  institution.  Blit 
,vhy  not  have  done  it  before? 

Visitors  or  Interruptions.  —  Yes. 
Visitors  or  interruptions  or  both.  Just 
this  second,  there  is  a  man  at  the  door 
talking  new  heating  system  to  Mrs. 
Parson  Our  old  “one-pipe”  has  done 
well,  and  will  go  about  one  more  year 
probably.  We  have  built  on  to  the  house 
md  need  a  larger  system  next  time  Ave 
change.  Steam  would  probably  be  the 
best  thing  for  this  house.  Our  furnace 
has  been  one  in  which  the  cold  air  pipes 
were  entirely  separate  and  the  Parson 
thinks  a  cold  air  pipe  running  upstairs 
to  bring  doAvn  that  cold  air  rather  than 
have  it  come  down  around  your  feet  on 
its  way  back  to  the  furnace  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  too.  The  Parson  no¬ 
tices  that  this  agent’s  stock  talk  objection 
to  the  “pipeless”  is  that  you  have  to 
have  <i  door  open  to  get  ftny  heat.  Wheie 
there  are  strangers,  or  boarders,  or  where 
the  children  Avant  to  lie  quiet  and  study, 
or  where  there  is  sickness  it  is  of  course 
much  nicer  not  to  have  the  door  open. 
We  get  round  this  in  this  bouse  by 


George  Displays  the  Reconstructed  Truck 


another  bill  to  pay,  and  after  him  a  man 
with  some  glass  jars  we  ordered,  tAVO- 
quart  size. 

Ironing. — Speaking  of  laundry,  the 
hardest  job  for  Mrs.  Parson  is  the 
ironing,  even  though  Ave  have  an  electric 
ironer ;  IS  shirts  is  the  minimum  and 
oftentimes  many  more,  and  the  whole  in 
proportion.  But  she  has  had  good  help 
at  this  noAv  for  a  couple  of  AA^eeks.  You 
see  when  the  Parson  preached  up  at 
the  State  prison  in  Wethersfield  a  while 
ago,  he  invited  all  the  men  there — over 
600 — to  come  down  and  ,see  him  as  soon 
as  they  got  out  and  if  they  had  no  work, 
no  place,  he  would  d  -  what  he  could 
for  them.  They  have  begun  to  arrive— 7 
one  being  here  now.  He  sleeps  over  in 
the  tent  Avitli  George.  The  very  day  he 
came  Mrs.  Parson  had  company  to  get 
ready  for,  and  this  great  ironing  Avaiting, 
all  sprinkled.  But  this  fellow  had.  worked 
six  years  in  a  laundry,  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  got  busy.  He  did  that  ironing 
beautifully.  He  is  quite  a  cook  too,  very 
willing  and  does  what  he  does  Avell.  We 
have  never  had  anyone  slick  up  around 
the  lawn  as  well  as  he  does.  He  is 
looking  for  a  job  all  the  time  in  a 
bakery  or  a  laundry,  and  will  probably 
get  one  some  day. 

Warples’s  Blackboard.  —  But  the 
Parson  must  close  this  letter.  By  the 
way  he  saAV  quite  an  idea  for  a  wayside 
stand  blackboard  to  advertise  on,  etc. 
It  was  an  old  discarded  circular  saw.  The 
chalk  writing  shoAAjed  up  well  and  weather 
will  not  bother  it,  nor  thieves  in  the 
night.  The  stands  that  seem  to  do  the 
best  around  here,  work  into  a  regular 
customer  trade,  always  treating  those 
who  do  stop  so  Avell  that  they  will  make 
it  a  point,  even  going  a  bit  out  of  their 
way,  to  stop  again. 

“Sat  Where  They  Sat.” — That’s  a 
great  text  from  Ezekiel  and  the  Parson 
talked  on  it  last  Sunday.  When  Ezekiel 
“Sat  Avhere  they  sat”  for  a  Aveek  he  did 
not  deliver  himself  of  the  fierce  baivling 
out  he  had  planned.  If  all  sorts  _  of 
people  of  one  class  or  kind  or  occupation 
could  sit  for  a  Aveek  where  all  sorts  of 
people  of  another  class,  or  occupation 
or  kind  sit  there  Avould  be  lots  less 
friction  and  misunderstanding  in  this 
old  world.  Outside  the  church,  there 
happened  to  be  a  very  old  milking  stool 
the  Parson  picked  up  by  an  abandoned 
farmhouse.  “If  more  city  folks,”  quoth 
the  Parson,  “could  sit  on  that  milking 
stool  beside  a  neAV-milking  heifer  on  a 
hot  nieht  in  fly  time  Avith  another  fly- 
busy  coav  just  back  of  them,  there  Avould 
be  little  holler  over  the  price  the  farmer 
gets  for  Jiis  milk  at  the  barn.” 


■ 


I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  find 
James  Fisher  on  one  of  his  brief  returns 
from  the  prize  ring.  This  is  another 
14-year-ohl  who  has  earned  his  laurels 
young.  First  prize  for  shoAvmanship,  and 
the  deserved  championship  in  addition 
ought  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  Cloverlea 
Farm,  Avithout  the  prize  taken  by  the 
yearling  shown,  Noble  Dictator’s  Sedate 
(Jersey).  Is  there  anything  in  a  name? 
Some  of  these  names  applied  to  purebred 
cattle  are  a  very  burden  to  the  tongue, 
and  not  seemingly  one  that  a  cattle  owner 
would  assume  if  he  Avere  given  the 
naming.  Unfortunately  the  worst  is 
often  before  the  calf  finds  its  permanent 
owner.  Young  Fisher  is  entering  his 
third  year  in  high  school  at  14  (avIio  said 
the  product  of  the  country  school  was 
to  be  apologized  for?)  and  if  Ave  are  any 
judge  of  character,  I  am  thinking  that 
he  is  first  in  his  class.  He  gets  a  variety 
out  of  life  fooling  around  the  cows,  but 
likes  reading  and  athletics. 

The  mother  of  Janet  Armstrong  very 
kindly  offered  to  page  her  daughter  to 
me.  Janet’s  prize  Avas  for  the  best  fitted 
calf,  her  entry  being  Silver  Spring  White 
Easel  of  Fair-Lea  Homestead  (Jersey). 
She  also  Avon  the  first  prize  of  the 
senior  class,  Camp  Pyrke  Department. 
Perhaps  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  this 
is  another  14-year-old  in  her  sophomore 
year,  because  I  have  said  it  in  the  two 
preceding  cases.  At  any  rate  Janet  uses 
4-H  club  work  as  a  kind  of  relaxation 
from  school  and  piano  study.  She  is 
fond  of  working  in  the  garden  too,  Avhich 
sIioavs  Iioav  much  change  can  be  eroAvded 
into  life  if  that  life  is  lived  on  a  farm. 
The  St.  Lawrence  River  flows  near  the 
Armstrong  farm. 

Here  in  the  4-H  club  tent  is  the 
prophecy  of  the  future,  the  backbone  of 
the  AArorld  to  come.  It  is  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  part  of  the  fair  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  likes  to  think  things  out. 

IVA  UNGER. 


Riverhead  Girl  Wins  State 
Spelling  Match 

All  the  57  counties  outside  of  Greater 
New  York  Avere  as  usual  represented  at 
the  State  Fair  spelling  contest.  This 
was  the  largest  representation  of  spellers 
ever  gathered  for  this  event,  the  16th 
annual  one  in  the  State. 

The  State  contest  had  been  preceded 
by  elimination  contests  in  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  supervisory  districts  of  the  State. 
This  speaks  for  the  Avide  interest  in  and 
the  value  of  the  contest. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  10  years  that 
Commissioner  Graves  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  has  been  Avith  the 
department  he  Ava,s  unable  to  be  present. 
Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  opened  the  event 
in  Commissioner  Graves’  stead. 

A  written  test  of  50  Avords  eliminated 
37  of  the  entrants  on  the  first  lap,  includ¬ 
ing  every  boy,  with  one  exception.  Philip 
Malone,  of  Monroe  County,  battled  19 
girls  to  third  place. 

Agriculture  was  the  first  word  in  the 
list  of  oral  “tough”  words.  This  list 
was  150  words  long,  and  included  such 
Avords  as  quotient  and  pernicious,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  field  to  19.  A  Avritten  test 
killed  off  all  but  seven,  Avhen  the  contest 
began  to  really  Avarm  up.  The  officials 
brought  out  their  biggest  specimens  of 
language.  Dorothy  Cullen  Avas  first  of 
this  group  to  drop  out.  She  was  fol- 
loAved  by  Beatrice  Bush,  who  slipped  on 
Assyrian.  Pumice  eliminated  Mary  Miller. 
The  next  to  go  Avas  Jane  Nichols  who 
Avon  fourth  prize  of  $10.  A  writen  test 
with  such  stickers  as  marshal  and  mar¬ 
tial,  eliminated  Philip  Malone,  who  Avon 
third  place,  and  $15. 

Carol  Ilalloek,  of  Suffolk  County,  and 
Ethel  Baum,  of  Sullivan  County,  strug¬ 
gled  on,  each  misspelling  tivo  Avords  out 
of  20.  Carol  blundered  on  vacillate  and 
analogous,  and  Ethel  on  transcendent 
and  succinct.  A  final  test  of  10  words 
at  5  P.  M.,  after  five  hours  of  exhausting 
work.  Ethel’s  downfall  came  on  tyran¬ 
nical,  impecunious,  and  panacea,  while 
Carol  finally  stumbled  on  but  one  word, 
absorption. 

Each  county  champion  was  given  a 
badge,  Avhile  Ethel  Avas  given  $25 ;  and 
Carol  was  awarded  $50  and  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel  Cup.  The  spellers  were  all 
guests  of  the  Young  Farmers’  Dinner  at 
Hotel  Syracuse  that  evening.  m.  g.  f. 
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Canning  Fruits  for  Use 
With  Meat 

Homemaker, s  take  pride  in  setting  a 
-well-balanced  as  well  as  an  attractive 
table  today.  Condiments,  spiced  food, 
and  relishes  are  all  considered  a  necessity. 
A  housewife  always  points  with  special 
pride  to  her  shelf  of  fruit  pickles  and 
relishes.  She  feels  she  has  something  a 
little  unusual,  a  little  unique,  with  which 
to  serve  her  guests.  Just  that  dish  of 
homemade  pickled  peaches  or  gingered 
pears  upon  her  well-appointed  dinner 
table  lets  her  guests  know  she  is  a  real 
homemaker  in  heart  and  spirit.. 

Besides  the  pride  we  get  in  having 
iars  of  these  luscious  spiced  foods  on 
the  pantry  shelf,  we  are  canning  inex¬ 
pensive  fruits,  as  fruits  that  are  not 
quite  perfect  enough  for  other  uses  may 
1  e  turned  into  gingered  or  spiced*  fruits. 
What  we -term  seconds  on  the  market  can 
1  e  utilized  for  this  purpose  at  consider¬ 
able  saving  of  money. 

Spiced  gooseberries,  cherries  or  currants 
rre  delicious  when  served  with  meat. 
Have  vou  ever  made  some?  If  not  why 
don’t  you  try  some  this  year?  Here  is 
the  recipe :  5  lbs.  gooseberries,  grapes, 
cherries  or  currants,  4  lbs.  sugar,  two 
cups  or  1  pt.  vinegar,  three  level  table¬ 
spoons  ground  cinnamon,  one  to  two 
level  tablespoons  ground  cloves.  Wash 
and  prepare  the  fruit  for  cooking.  Heat 
sugar  and  vinegar  and  skim.  Add  fruit, 
cook  .slowly  for  about  144  hours  or  until 
of  the  consistency  of  preserves,  adding 
spices  just  before  canning.  Put  into 
sterilized  jars  and  process,  which  means 
sterilized  or  canning.  Cook  pints  for  30 
minutes,  keeping  them  in  hot  water  below 
boiling. 

Cherry  olives  are  very  popular  and 
easily  made.  They  are  made  from  large 
sweet  cherries  with  the  stems  left  on. 
The  fruit  is  packed  in  jars  and  to  each 
quart  of  fruit,  one  cup  of  vinegar  and 
one  tablespoon  salt  is  added.  Finish 
filling  jars  with  cold  water,  then  seal. 
Turn  the  fruit  jars  upside  down  each 
day  for  several  days. 

A  delicious  jelly  for  use  with  meat 
may  be  made  from  about  any  variety  of 
fruit  by  adding  half  as  much  vinegar  as 
water  when  the  fruit  is  put  on  to  boil. 
Strain  the  juice  as  usual,  and  when  re¬ 
turning  it  to  the  stove  to  boil,  add  a 
spice  bag.  Remove  the  bag  before  adding 
sugar,  and  then  proceed  as  with  any 
jellv.  Always  plan  to  have  some  of  this 
spiced  jelly  on  hand.  Spiced  apple  jelly 
is  delicious  with  pork  and  beef,  as  is 
spiced  grape  jelly.  Spiced  currant  jelly 
blends  well  with  lamb,  goose,  chicken  and 
turkey. 

Currant  relish  made  with  currants  and 
the  juice  and  rind  of  oranges  and  lemons 
is  unusual,  as  is  spiced  pineapple  jam 
made  with  lemon  juice,  cloves  and  cin- 

n  am  on.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Spiced  plums  may  be  served  m  place  of 
pickled  peaches  or  pears  for  a  change. 
And  don't  forget  to  add  a  few  jars  of 
chutneys  to  your  spiced  shelf.  Chutney, 
as  you  know,  is  a  relish,  said  to  be  of 
East  Indian  origin.  Fruit  pulps  and  cer¬ 
tain  vegetables  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
this  preparation.  They  are  flavored  with 
vinegar  and  spice.  Apples,  pears,  per¬ 
simmons,  plums,  mangoes,  guavas  and  to¬ 
matoes  are  the  most  generally  used 
foundations. 

Peach  chutney  is  wonderful  with  meats. 
It  is  made  as  follows:  4  lbs.  fresh 
peaches,  44  cup  onion,  44  lb.  seeded  rais¬ 
ins,  one  small  clove  of  garlic,  one  pod  of 
red  pepper,  two  tablespoons  red  chili 
powder,  44  lb.  green  ginger,  or  two  tea¬ 
spoons  ground  ginger,  44  cup  mustard 
seed,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one  quart  vine¬ 
gar,  1*4  lbs.  brown  sugar.  Put  the  onion, 
raisins,  garlic  and  red  pepper  through 
the  food  chopper.  Peel  the  _  peaches,  cut 
in  small  pieces  and  mix  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Boil  slowly  for  fully  an 
'  hour,  or  until  the  chutney  attains  a 
rich  brown  color.  It  should  resemble  a 
soft  gruel.  Pack  in  hot  sterile  jars  or 
bottles,  seal  and  process  15  minutes 
below  boiling.  (1G0  degrees  Fahr.) 

Note:  Other  fruits,  as  plums,  apples, 
etc.,  may  be  substituted  for  the  peaches. 
Green  grape  chutney  and  mint  chutney 
are  also  good.  India  chutney  made  with 
some  apples,  green  peppers,  onions,  vin¬ 
egar,  ginger  and  brown  sugar  is  delicious. 

Fruit  catsups  are  also  nice.  They  are 
made  of  apples,  cherries,  grapes,  cran¬ 
berries  or  currants,  the  amount  of  vin¬ 
egar  and  spice  varying  slightly  according 
to  the  amount  of  juice  in  the.  fruit  used. 
Fruit  catsup  is  prepared  like  tomato 
catsup.  The  fruit  is  cooked  thoroughly, 
after  which  it  is  put  through  a  colander 
or  sieve.  It  is  then  seasoned  with  salt, 
sugar,  powdered  mustard,  vinegar,  whole 
allspice,  cloves,  cinnamon  and  pepper. 
The  hot  catsup  is  then  poured  into  hot 
sterilized  bottles  and  sealed.  Set  the 
bottles  at  once  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water, 
having  a  false  bottom  in  it  to  prevent 
breakage,  and  process  below  boiling  (160 
degrees  Fahr.)  for  15  minutes. 

The  syrup  of  the  sweet  pickles  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  individual  taste.  A 
good  syrup  for  general  use  is  made  in  the 
following  proportion :  To  every  8  lbs. 
of  fruit  use  4  lbs.  brown  sugar,  four 
cups  vinegar  and  a  cup  of  mixed  whole 
spices.  The  spices  should  be  tied  loosely 
in  a  cheesecloth  bag  and  added  a  short 
time  before  cooking  is  completed.  Ex¬ 
cessive  cooking  will  destroy  the  flavor 
of  the  spices. 

If  you  wish  the  spiced  fruit  to  keep 
its  shape  and  remain  whole  select  fruit 


that  is  not  too  ripe,  and  simmer  gently 
to  keep  the  fruit  unbroken.  Pare  peaches 
and  pears  but  leave  crab  apples  uupared. 

The  following  recipes  may  be  helpful  in 
adding  some  unusual  spiced  fruits  to 
your  relish  shelf : 

Pickled  Watermelon  Rind.  —  3*4  lbs. 
watermelon  rind,  1%  cups  vinegar,  1% 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  44  oz.  cinnamon,  44 
oz.  whole  cloves.  Remove  a  thick  paring 
(about  one-third  inch)  from  rind  of 
watermelon,  cut  out  all  pink  part ;  then 
cut  in  44-inch  strips  and  into  2-inch 
lengths.  Soak  over  night  in  cold  salt 
water,  using  two  tablespoons  salt  to 
each  quart  water.  Put  into  preserving 
kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook 
until  soft;  then  drain.  Weigh  out  344 
lbs.  Put  on  to  cook  with  vinegar,  sugar, 
cinnamon  and  cloves.  Bring  slowly  to 
boiling  point  and  let  simmer  244  hours. 
Pack  in  sterilized  jars,  add  syrup  to  over¬ 
flow  and  seal  at  once. 

Grape  Catsup.  —  4  lbs.  grapes,  two 
tablespoons  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon 
cloves,  one  tablespoon  allspice,  one  cup 
vinegar,  one  tablespoon  .salt,  2  lbs.  sugar, 
a  little  cayenne  if  desired.  Stew  the 
grapes  until  soft  and  remove  seeds.  Use 
whole  spices  and  tie  in  a  bag  to  prevent 
darkening  the  product.  Add  the  spices, 
sugar,  salt  and  vinegar  and  simmer  foi¬ 
ls  minutes.  Put  into  sterilized  bottles 
and  process  at -simmering  for  20  minutes. 
Seal. 

Gingered  Pears.  — -  Use  pears  not  quite 
ripe  ;  peel,  core,  and  cut  into  thin  slices. 
To  8  lbs.  of  pears  allow  6  lbs.  sugar,  one 
cup  water,  and  the  juice  of  four  lemons. 
Add  the  lemon  rinds,  which  have  been 
cut  into  thin  strips,  also  add  one-eighth 
pound  ginger  root  cut  into  pieces.  Simmer 
until  thick  as  marmalade.  Pack  while 
hot,  seal,  and  process  20  minutes  at 
simmering  point. 

Rhubarb  Sweet  Pickle. — Six  pounds 
rhubarb,  one  pint  vinegar,  7  lbs.  sugar, 
two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  cloves.  Chop  the  rhubarb  rather  fine. 
Add  the  sugar,  vinegar,  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Simmer  all  together  for  about 
three  hours,  stirring  frequently.  Pour 
into,  clean,  hot  sterilized  glasses  or  jars. 

Pickled  Apples. — 44  bu.  apples,  8  lbs. 
•sugar,  three  sticks  cinnamon,  one  gallon 
vinegar,  one  ounce  cloves  (whole  cloves). 
Tie  spice  in  bag.  Select  ripe  firm  apples. 
Peel  and  cut  into  quarters.  Stick  a  few 
cloves  into  each  piece  of  apple.  Boil 
sugar,  spices  and  vinegar  for  five  minutes. 
To  boiling  vinegar  add  one-quarter  of 
the  apples  at  a  time,  allow  these  to  cook 
until  soft,  remove  the  jars  and  when  all 
have  been  cooked  pour  over  them  sufficient 
boiling  vinegar  to  cover.  Seal  jars. 
Process  jars  for  15  minutes  in  hot  water. 
Peaches,  pears  and  figs  may  be  prepared 
this  same  way. 

Sweet  Pickled  Apricots. — 3  lbs.  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  pint  cider  vinegar,  whole 
cloves,  two  tablespoons  white  mustard 
seed,  one  tablespoon  paprika,  7  lbs.  apri¬ 
cots.  Combine  paprika  and  sugar.  Add 
mustard  seed,  and  vinegar,  and  let  come 
to  a  boil.  After  the  syrup  is  boiling 
rapidly  add  the  apricots  a  few  at  a 
time.  Select  apricots  that  are  not  too 
ripe.  They  are  left  whole  and  each  wiped 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Stick  two  cloves  in 
each  apricot.  Simmer  the  apricots  in  the 
syrup.  When  tender  put  in  glass  jars, 
cover  with  boiling  syrup  and  seal. 

GRACE  VI ALL  GRAY. 


Breads  from  Texas 

Bran  Bread. — Mix  one  cup  of  sour 
milk,  one  half  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
white  flour,  one  cup  of  bran,  one  half  cup 
of  walnut  or  any  other  kind  of  nuts,  one- 
half  cup  of  raisins  (if  large  ones  cut  in 
two),  one  level  teaspoon  of  soda,  also  a 
pinch  of  cream  of  tartar.  Bake  in  a  loaf 
tin  well  greased  about  35  minutes.  A 
teaspoon  of  melted  butter  added  to  the 
above  ingredients  will  improve  same,  but 
is  not  necessary. 

Texas  Nut  Bread. — This  recipe  is  good 
for  one  giving  a  luncheon  .  and  wishing 
something  good  and  exclusive  for  sand¬ 
wiches.  This  recipe  makes  two  nice-size 
loaves  of  nut  bread :  Mix  344  cups  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  chopped  nuts,  one  cup 
of  chopped  raisins,  344  level  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  one  level  teaspoon  of  salt, 
144  cups  of  brown  sugar,  144  cups  of 
sour  milk  (or  buttermilk  or  cream),  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  of  soda,  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  a  dash  of 
allspice.  Place  in  greased  bread  tins  and 
let  rise  about  25  minutes,  then  bake. 
Bake  about  35  minutes.  When  cold  slice 
thin  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Sandwich  filling  for  above  is  certainly 
good :  One  cup  stuffed  olives,  one-half 
cup  pecan  meats  (or  other  nuts),  one 
piece  of  pimento,  one-half  cup  of  powder¬ 
ed  sugar,  one  ounce  of  New  York  sharp 
cheese.  Run  all  these  through  fine  grind¬ 
er  or  chop,  add  sugar  when  all  is  ground. 
Thin  with  mayonnaise  dressing  and  some 
sweet  cream.  Keep  in  cool  place  or  on 
ice.  If  stuffed  olives  are  used  the  pimen¬ 
to  is  omitted.  MRS.  fred  h.  dougherty. 


Crackling  Fruit  Cake 

Put  244  cups  of  lard  scraps  through 
food  chopper ;  pour  over  this  one  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Add  one  cup  each  of 
sugar,  molasses,  raisins  and  currants,  one 
teaspoon  of  soda,  one  of  cinnamon, 
and  44  teaspoon  each  of  clover,  nutmeg 
and  salt.  Add  flour  enough  to  make 
a  very  stiff  batter.  This  was  sent 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  few  years  ago  by 
Betty  Wier.  mrs.  a.  k.  h. 


JOYS  THAT  NEVER  GROW  OLD, 


HOW  the  Old  Folks  enjoy  the  comfort 
and  cheer  of  Allen's  Firelight  Furnace! 
With  the  doors  open,  its  friendly  glow 
brings  back  memories  of  the  oldtime,  open 
fireside.  But  with  modern  efficiency,  it  circu¬ 
lates  moist  warm-air,  heating  the  whole  house, 
upstairs  and  down. 

When  the  doors  are  closed,  the  ALLEN  re¬ 
sembles  a  piece  of  beautiful,  period  furniture. 
The  Credenza  designed  cabinet  is  finished  in 
lustrous,  walnut-grained  porcelain  enamel,  and 
harmonizes  with  the  latest  style  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 

Because  of  its  scientific  construction,  the 
ALLEN  burns  any  kind  of  fuel  at  a  great  sav¬ 
ing.  Wide  doors  accommodate  cord  wood. 
Special  models  are  made  for  gas. 

From  Alaska  +0  Florida — from  coast  to  coast — Allen's 
Parlor  Furnace  has  brought  comfort  in  winter  to  over 
100,000  homes,  schools,  churches  and  stores.  If  you, 
too,  want  the  advantages  of  furnace  efficiency  at  stove 
cost,  see  the  nearby  Allen  Dealer.  He  will  gladly 
demonstrate  Allen  superiorities  and  explain  the  easy 
purchase  plan.  If  you  do  not  know  his  address,  send 
the  coupon  today. 


ALLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Stove  Specialists  for  Over  a  Quarter  Century 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


INC. 


Cheer  and  con¬ 
tentment  that  for 
centuries  have 
been  associated 
with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fireplace. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Interesti  ng  his¬ 
torical  sketch  on 
"Heat." 

Send  Coupon 


ALLENS/ 

Pavlov  Furnace  1 


j  Allen  Mfg. 

/  Co.,  Inc., 
j  Nashville,  Tenn. 
/  Please  mail 

j  free  booklet.  I  am 
/  interested  in  the 
r  □  Firelight  Models 
l~1  Gas  Models 

Name . 

Address . 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauiretnents,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  194  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


will  be  taken  at  market  price  in 
exchange  for  blankets,  yarns,  etc. 
Write  for  particulars 
Maine  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Association  Augusta,  Maine 


WOOL 


If  A  nil  COLORED  WOOL  (or  RUGS.  $1.15  lb. 

B  nl  Bf  PI  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

I  Jnllll  H,  Bartlett,  Mir.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Metal  Roofing 


KEYSTONE  COPPERbearing 

-  AND  -  ,  . 

APEX-  galvanized 


roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Beautiful,  permanent,  easy  to  install.  In¬ 
dividual  or  cluster  shingles:  Spanish  metal 
tile;  or  in  sheets,  plain  or  corrugated.  Stand¬ 
ing  seam,  or  v-crlmped.  Painted  or  galvan¬ 
ized.  Or.  If  you  want  the  very  best,  genuine 
rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel. 

EDWARDS  METAL  ROOFS 

resist  fire,  lightning,  wind  and  weather.  Wo 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  finished  product. 
We  sell  direct  to  you  at  manu¬ 
facturer’s  prices  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  samples 
and  roofing  book  No.  173. 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
923-973  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  0hh» 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

to  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  81.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Are  you  in  favor  of  the  centralized  school  plan?  If 
so,  why?  If  not,  why  not?  G.  c. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HIS  cannot  be  answered  yes  or  no  for  all  cases. 
There  are  circumstances  where  consolidation 
may  be  economic  and  a  good  thing  all  around.  We 
feel  very  sure  that,  in  such  instances,  after  the  coun¬ 
try  community  has  studied  the  matter  carefully, 
they  will  favor  the  consolidation.  No  one  has  higher 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  than  the  farm 
family,  or  stronger  determination  to  supply  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  their  children.  But  to  con¬ 
solidate  against  the  will  and  evident  welfare  of  coun¬ 
try  communities,  merely  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  some 
so-called  educator,  or  to  help  some  town  to  finance 
an  expensive  school  with  tax  money  from  the  farms, 
we  say  NO.  It  all  depends  on  the  conditions,  and 
the  difficulty  in  many  cases  has  been  that  the  con¬ 
solidators  have  refused  to  consider  circumstances 
in  their  determination  to  have  their  own  way.  It 
is  just  one  more  case  of  “man’s  inhumanity  to  man.” 
The  power  to  curb  this  arbitrary  use  of  authority 
lies  with  State  legislatures,  and  now,  before  elec¬ 
tion,  is  the  time  to  make  this  matter  known  with 
emphasis  to  those  who  are  aiming  to  reach  the  State 
capitals. 

* 

THE  French  people  are  said  to  have  a  high  sense 
of  humor.  It  is  a  good  trait,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  shared  by  the  French  government.  Two 
years  ago  an  employe  of  a  news  agency  controlled 
by  the  Hearst  publications  discovered  a  secret  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  English  and  French  governments 
on  naval  and  military  affairs.  He  reported  it  to  his 
papers,  which  published  it  in  this  country.  In  con¬ 
sequence  last  week  William  Randolph  Hearst  was 
ordered  to  leave  France  and  requested  not  to  return. 
Without  any  brief  or  apology  for  the  ethics  of  Mr. 
Hearst  or  his  publications,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
action  of  the  French  government  in  expelling  Mr. 
Hearst  was  stupid  and  futile.  The  people  of  the 
world  will  not  approve  it,  and  probably  a  majority 
of  the  French  people  will  deplore  it.  Secret  pacts 
between  nations  and  groups  have  never  served  the 
masses  of  the  people.  They  are  instruments  of  the 
immediate  individuals  in  power.  The  humiliation 
of  being  detected  may  be  irritating  to  sensitive  of¬ 
ficials,  but  they  seem  not  yet  to  have  learned  that 
spite  is  like  some  of  our  corporate  promotions.  It 
promises  much,  but  never  pays  dividends. 

* 

DELAWARE  and  Maryland  farmers  are  growing 
the  Soy  bean  for  hay  and  soil  improvement  on 
a  larger  scale  this  year  than  last.  Many  farmers  in 
States  farther  north  also  are  growing  this  legume 
for  its  high-protein  hay.  It  is  further  valuable  be¬ 
cause  it  stores  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and 
the  growth  and  decay  of  the  roots  have  a  good  me¬ 
chanical  effect.  Early-cut  Soy  beans  make  the  best 
leed  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  hay.  When  cut 
with  a  mower,  however,  Soy  beans,  which  tend  to  be 
coarse  in  the  stems,  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
other  legume  hays,  and  when  the  hay  is  rehandled 
there  is  a  large  loss  of  the  leaves,  which  are  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  hay.  In  the  Midwest 
some  farmers  who  feed  Soy  bean  hay  rather  ex¬ 
tensively,  are  cutting  the  crop  with  binders.  If  cut 
early  with  a  binder,  and  tied  in  bundles  of  medium 
size,  the  green  plants  require  careful  curing.  If 
the  bundles  are  placed  in  big,  round  shocks,  they  will 
probably  mold.  A  recent  practice  is  to  shock  the 
bundles  in  long,  narrow  rows,  two  bundles  wide,  and 
eight  to  a  dozen  in  a  group.  Space  is  thereby  in¬ 
sured  for  air  circulation  in  each  direction.  When 
the  hay  is  practically  dry,  the  groups  may  be  thrown 
open  for  a  few  hours  before  hauling  to  the  barn. 


When  handled  in  this  way,  Soy  bean  hay  cures  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  and  there  is  not  much  loss  of  leaves. 
Some  feeders  tell  us  that  usually  about  20  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  hay  is  refused  by  cows,  and  wasted  as 
feed,  unless  it  is  chopped  or  ground. 

* 

SOME  time  ago  we  spoke  of  the  wanton  destruction 
of  trees  by  the  roadside  and  in  streets  of  towns, 
where  officials  who  thought  the  trees  merely  “in  the 
way,”  slaughtered  them  regardless  of  protest.  Rhode 
Island  has  a  State  tree  law,  which  apparently  will 
prevent  such  thoughtless  acts.  Every  town  and 
city  must  appoint  tree  wardens  whose  duty  is  to 
protect  the  public  shade  trees  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  No  person  or  organizations  can  interfere 
with  a  public  shade  tree  without  permission  of  the 
wardens,  who  are  restricted  in  permissive  power 
by  State  regulation.  The  town  of  Barrington  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  citizens  to  work  with  their 
tree  warden  on  a  survey  of  their  trees,  to  determine 
further  needs  in  the  development  of  a  greater  shade 
tree  program.  Other  towns  are  planning  more  effec¬ 
tive  tree  ordinances.  The  State  Bureau  of  Forestry 
encourages  such  action  and  will  co-operate  with  all 
towns  and  cities  requesting  advice.  This  is  action 
that  might  well  be  taken  by  other  States.  Definite 
State  law  is  much  preferable  to  purely  local  ordi¬ 
nances  which  may  be  upset  at  the  whim  of  those 
who  have  no  regard  for  trees,  that  have  been  half  a 
century  in  developing. 

* 

HAT  is  quite  a  remarkable  showing  of  self-sown 
Alsike  on  page  1055.  Many  do  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  clover,  which  is  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  soil  and  climate  than  others.  Wet  soils 
that  are  fatal  to  other  clovers  will  often  grow  good 
crops  of  Alsike.  Another  point  of  value  is  that  the 
cutting  season  for  hay  is  long,  the  stems  continuing 
to  grow  and  new  flowers  coming  out.  It  may  be 
seeded  either  alone  or  with  grain  in  Fall  or  Spring. 
The  first  Alsike  on  record  in  modern  times  was 
grown  in  Sweden,  near  Alsike,  from  which  its  name 
came.  It  was  brought  to  the  United  States  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  distributed  by 
the  government. 

* 

N  THEIR  yards  and  at  exhibitions,  poultry  and 
rabbit  breeders  use  Alfalfa  hay  in  considerable 
quantities,  if  it  is  available  at  fair  prices.  They  de¬ 
mand  a  better  quality  of  hay  than  is  commonly 
shipped  from  the  West  in  ca riots  for  livestock  feed¬ 
ing.  Leafy,  fine-stemmed  Alfalfa,  well  cured  and  of 
good  color,  is  best  adapted  to  their  use.  As  a  side¬ 
line  or  specialty  on  farms  in  eastern  regions  where 
it  can  be  grown  and  cured  satisfactorily,  Alfalfa  hay 
production  for  poultry  and  rabbit  breeders  might 
be  profitably  developed.  It  is  not,  however,  prepared 
for  marketing  to  the  best  advantage  on  a  quality 
basis.  At  the  recent  New  York  State  Fair  we  were 
looking  at  an  ‘Alfalfa  Shoppe,”  made  of  hay  in  bales 
of  different  sizes,  when  a  poultry  exhibitor  appeared, 
and  asked  to  buy  one  of  the  small  bales,  some  hav¬ 
ing  been  left  over  after  the  house  of  hay  was  built. 
The  bales  weighed  7%  and  15  lbs.,  in  addition  to  a 
few  of  standard  weight  and  size.  The  poultryman 
wanted  a  T^-lb.  size.  None  of  the  hay  was  for  sale, 
and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  said  that  many 
rabbit  and  poultry  exhibitors  at  the  fair  had  called 
to  buy  the  small  bales.  It  might  be  practical  for 
some  farmers  to  put  up  a  good  quality  of  Alfalfa  hay 
in  small,  light  bales  to  sell  to  people  who  keep  small 
flocks  of  poultry  or  a  few  rabbits. 

4= 

NE  of  the  striking  exhibits  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  was  the  one  showing  bees  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  bee  expert  stood  in  a  glass  case,  the  bees 
flying  about  and  alighting  on  him  as  they  saw  fit. 
Meanwhile  he  answered  questions  and  gave  a  con¬ 
tinuous  lecture  on  bees  and  their  habits.  Honey  in 
various  forms,  wax  and  bee  appliances  of  all  sorts 
were  displayed.  Many  think  of  bees  only  as  honey 
workers,  but  farmers  know  that  bees  in  their  nectar 
gathering  are  doing  work  of  even  more  value  in  the 
pollination  of  fruit  and  other  blossoms  for  their 
owners  or  others.  The  bee  is  not  only  busy  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful. 

* 

HE  government  allotments  for  highways  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  1931,  are  $125,000,000.  De¬ 
ductions  of  2%  per  cent  are  made  for  administrative 
expenses,  or  $3,125,000.  The  remainder  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  States  when  they  provide  an  equal 
amount  for  these  road  projects  and  fulfil  other  re¬ 
quired  conditions.  The  heaviest  allotment  is  to 
Texas,  $7,620,239 ;  New  York,  $6,002,475 ;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  $5,517,738;  Illinois,  $5,150,396;  Ohio,  $4,584,- 
440 ;  California,  $4,181,212.  Below  these  and  above 
$3,000,000  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
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Minnesota,  Missouri,  Wisconsin.  Above  $2,000,000 
are :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  smallest  allotments  are  for  Delaware, 
New  Llampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhdde  Island,  all  of 
these  getting  $609,375.  The  remaining  States  are 
upwards  of  $1,000,000.  In  States  where  heavy  un¬ 
employment  exists  because  of  drought  areas,  the 
State  authorities  are  to  submit  to  the  government 
their  plans  regarding  speedy  work  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

* 

EADERS  who  have  been  pestered  with  plagues 
of  rats  and  mice  will  be  interested  in  the  sea¬ 
son’s  activities  of  the  government  rodent  control 
director  of  the  New  England  section,  E.  M.  Mills, 
headquarters  at  Amherst,  Mass.  Mr.  Mills  has  in 
former  years  told  our  readers  something  of  his  work. 
Using  red-squill  poison  he  drove  the  rats  from  near¬ 
ly  1,000  premises  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  past 
year.  He  also  distributed  around  8,000  lbs.  of  field- 
mouse  bait,  placed  exhibits  at  10  fairs,  and  lectured 
on  rats,  woodchucks  and  field  mice  before  53  au¬ 
diences  totaling  over  3,000  people — a  busy  man  work¬ 
ing  at  a  very  useful  job. 

* 

OR  nine  years  the  Ohio  Station  has  been  noting 
cost  and  production  records  of  farmers  working 
in  the  Hundred-Bushel  Corn  Club,  725  of  these  pro¬ 
jects  on  10-acre  fields  having  been  figured.  Mixed 
fertilizers  were  applied  in  two  ways — broadcast  and 
in  hill  or  drill.  In  some  cases  side  dressings  of 
nitrogen  were  given  when  the  corn  was  10  to  15 
inches  high.  This  usually  made  an  improvement, 
and  no  field  thus  treated  was  among  the  low-yielding 
ones.  Clover  sod  and  deeper  plowing  brought  the 
heaviest  yields.  All  of  these  fields  had  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  usually  three  times  over.  Ten  per  cent  of  these 
trials  yielded  120  bushels  per  acre ;  34  per  cent 
went  100 ;  42  per  cent  80,  and  14  per  cent  60  bushels. 
The  cost  per  bushel  on  the  100-bushel  areas  was  26 
cents ;  on  the  60-bushel  fields,  38  cents. 

* 

How  far  away  from  the  well  must  a  cesspool  be  for 
safety? 

HIS  question  comes  to  us  many  times  during 
the  year.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  real 
safety  distance  within  reasonable  limits,  as  no  one 
can  tell  from  surface  slope  just  how  the  under¬ 
ground  strata  may  lie.  Seepage  from  a  cesspool 
may  go  a  long  way.  The  cesspool  is  an  abomination 
that  might  well  be  done  away  with  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  septic  tank,  which  in  its  simplest  form  is  only 
slightly  more  difficult  to  construct  than  a  cesspool. 
When  properly  constructed  and  handled,  the  ef¬ 
fluent  from  a  septic  tank  is  comparatively  harmless. 
We  do  not  recommend  building  a  cesspool  at  all. 

* 

“George  had  the  habit  of  being  honest.” 

HIS  did  not  refer  to  George  Washington,  but 
was  the  remark  made  by  one  who  had  been  to 
the  funeral  of  a  man  we  knew.  It  was  not  the  per¬ 
functory  statement  sometimes  made  under  the  rule 
that  we  should  speak  well  of  the  dead,  but  had  the 
well  defined  meaning  of  the  habit  being  an  in¬ 
grained  purpose,  not  accidental,  flashy  or  unstable. 
This  George  referred  to  probably  seldom,  and  per¬ 
haps  never,  thought  of  the  necessity  of  watching 
himself,  or  being  on  guard  against  dishonesty.  He 
merely  went  “the  even  tenor  of  his  way,”  holding 
his  own  respect,  as  well  as  that  of  others.  So  much 
is  said  about  crime  that  some  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  world  is  “going  to  the  dogs,”  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  multitudes  in  both  city  and  country  who 
have  the  fixed  habit  of  leading  thoroughly  decent 
lives. 


Brevities 

One  hundred  years  ago — page  1057. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  shipped  12,045  barrels  of  turpentine 
recently. 

The  pecan  crop  of  Southern  Mississippi  will  be  about 
3,500,000  lbs. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota  shipped  5,000,000  lbs.  of  butter 
to  New  York  during  August. 

The  cotton  crop  of  this  country  is  estimated  at  14,- 
340,000  bales,  which  is  about  500,000  bales  less  than 
last  year. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  milk  law  in  effect  September  1.  A  digest  of  it 
will  be  found  on  page  1069. 

That  was  an  interesting  auto  trip  mentioned  on  page 
1068.  Prof.  Duck  saw  many  things  other  than  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  has  noted  them  in  a  way  that 
is  informative  and  convenient  to  read. 

New  York  State’s  147  canneries  produce  14.9  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  bean  pack,  28.4  per  cent  of  its  beet, 
39  per  cent  of  its  sauerkraut,  12.3  of  its  peas,  20.8  per 
cent  of  its  apples,  29  per  cent  of  its  raspberries,  21.6  per 
cent  of  its  sour  cherry  and  14.3  per  cent  of  its  catsup. 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  Opportunity  for 
a  Great  Service  to  all  Dairymen 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  says  farmers  get  7%  cents  a  quart 
for  milk,  and  that  Borden’s  are  entitled  to  what  they 
get.  I  do  not  get  7%  cents  for  grade  A.  Couldn’t  the 
dealer  sell  grade  A  for  16  cents  a  quart  and  give  the 
producer  a  cent  more,  and  still  leave  a  good  profit  for 
the  dealer?  Can’t  you  tell  us  more  about  the  prices 
and  the  spread?  j.  B. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OR  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  returned  an  average  of  $1,914  per 
100  lbs.  in  net  cash,  with  15  cents  for  certificates. 
Allowing  16  cents  for  fat  above  3  per  cent,  the  total 
is  $2.22  or  4.7  cents  a  quart.  The  Borden  company 
sold  their  portion  of  it  in  bottles  at  15.6  cents  a 
quart,  or  $7.33  per  100  lbs.  The  distribution  cost  is 
$5.11  per  100  lbs.,  or  11  cents  a  quart. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1915,  pre-war  and 
before  organizations,  Borden’s  paid  an  average  of 
$1.40  plus  12  cents  for  extra  fat,  or  $1.62  return  to 
producers,  or  3.4  cents  a  quart.  They  received  9 
cents  a  quart  in  bottles,  or  $4.23  per  100  lbs.  The 
spread  was  $2.61  per  100  lbs.,  and  5.5  cents  a  quart. 
In  comparison  we  have  a  spread  of  $5.11  per  100  lbs., 
and  11  cents  a  quart  for  the  seven  months  of  1930. 
The  farmer  had  an  increase  over  1915  or  51  cents 
per  100  lbs.  The  dealer  had  an  increase  of  $5.50.  On 
account  of  the  decreased  purchasing  price  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  the  price  of  milk  should  be  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  to 
equal  the  $1.60  paid  in  1915.  The  Sheffield’s  cash  re¬ 
turn  for  the  seven  months  averaged  $2.45  with  the 
16  cents  estimated  for  extra  fat,  or  44  cents  over  the 
League’s  cost,  and  29  cents  over  the  League’s  cash 
and  certificates  returns. 

In  1915  grade  A  milk  returned  the  producer  15 
cents  per  100  lbs.  more  than  grade  B.  The  con¬ 
sumer  paid  11  cents.  In  1930  the  producers  get 
from  15  to  40  cents  over  grade  B  prices,  possibly 
averaging  25  cents.  The  consumer  pays  19  cents  a 
quart  in  quart  bottles  and  24  cents  a  quart  in  pints. 

The  actual  cost  for  pasteurizing,  freight  and  cart¬ 
age  from  terminal  is  about  two  cents  a  quart.  The 
grade  B  milk  costing  four  cents  a  quart  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  which  was  the  June  price,  could  be 
delivered  in  cans  to  the  stores  and  other  buyers  of 
loose  milk  at  six  cents  a  quart,  or  $2.40  for  a  40- 
quart  can.  The  stores  usually  sell  it  for  from  one 
to  two  cents  a  quart.  When  they  pay  10  cents  they 
charge  the  consumer  who  carries  it  home  11  to  12 
cents.  The  dealer  pays  an  average  bonus  of  about 
25  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  grade  A  milk.  It  is  sold  in 
bottles.  The  cost  of  bonus  and  bottling  is  less  than 
a  cent  and  this  is  substantially  the  cost  to  dealer 
over  grade  B  milk.  The  retail  price  is  19  cents  in 
quart  bottles  and  24  cents  a  quart  in  pint  bottles. 
The  June  price  to  the  dealer  at  his  city  plant  would 
be  about  seven  cents  a  quart.  He  received  from  12 
to  17  cents  for  cost  of  delivery  including  overhead 
and  wear  and  tear  of  equipment  and  profit.  If  sold 
to  consumer  at  16  cents  the  delivery  cost  and  profit 
would  be  reduced  to  nine  and  14  cents  a  quart, 
which  would  seem  to  be  ample  for  a  product,  laid 
down  at  city  plants  for  seven  cents. 

Our  figures  are  admittedly  close,  but  they  are 
liberal  in  comparison  to  the  figuring  farmers  must 
do  to  sell  milk  at  four  cents  a  quart.  They  allow 
the  dealer  a  profit,  but  they  show  a  loss  to  the 
producer.  There  is  much  said  about  the  little  share 
the  farmer  will  get  out  of  the  recent  raise  of  37 
cents  on  class  1,  which  is  entirely  inadequate.  Three 
dollars  per  100  lbs.  would  be  right  for  present  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  price  should  never  be  less  for  the 
eight  months  from  October  to  May. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  is  in  a  position  to  render 
a  great  service  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  It  has  a  capital  provided  by  its 
patrons  of  substantially  $27,000,000.  It  has  country 
plants  and  city  plants  and  city  delivery  business.  It 
has  been  in  the  city  delivery  business  now  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  must  be  well  established,  but  it  has 
never  reported  its  profits  or  its  cost  of  delivery.  It 
bought  up  the  city  business  of  several  concerns 
which  made  liberal  profits.  With  its  ready  supply 
of  milk,  and  large  output  it  must  be  able  to  operate 
more  economically  than  the  several  firms  it  bought 
up.  In  any  event  it  must  be  in  a  position  to  tell 
just  what  it  costs  to  take  a  can  of  milk  from  a 
farmer’s  wagon  and  deliver  it  to  the  consumer's 
door.  The  full  record  should  be  thrown  open  so  that 
the  proof  would  be  conclusive.  If  the  officials  feel 
that  they  could  make  a  better  record  they  could 
start  now  with  open  records  showing  the  cost  from 
month  to  month.  President  Sexauer  testified  at  the 
Attorney-General’s  hearing  that  he  agreed  with  the 
Borden’s  cost  of  delivery,  but  the  subject  was  not 
fully  developed.  We  believe  he  could  show  a  very 
much  reduced  cost.  If  he  does,  the  other  dealers 
would  have  to  meet  it  or  the  League  could  give  pro¬ 
ducers  more  and  charge  consumers  less,  and  merit 
the  applause  of  both. 


Mr.  Legge  Was  Right 

LEXANDER  LEGGE  said  in  a  speech  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  things  farmers  had  to  buy  represented 
the  wages  of  labor,  and  that  the  increase  of  in¬ 
dustrial  wages  since  the  war  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
farmer’s  economic  problem.  He  also  said  in  effect  that 
farmers  could  not  rely  on  laws  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Nor  could  they  leave  their  problem  to  others. 
They  would  have  to  do  it  themselves. 

For  these  statements  he  was  attacked  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Goovernor  Roosevelt.  Neither  of  them  was  con¬ 
vincing.  Neither  of  them  replied  on  the  merits  of 
the  statements.  Mr.  Green  simply  tried  to  show  by 
percentages  that  labor  had  not  profited  by  the  in¬ 
creased  wage.  His  reasoning  might  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  logic  and  the  truth  of  what  Mr. 
Legge  had  said.  It  is  plainly  evident  and  generally 
admitted  that  the  cost  of  industrial  labor  has  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  manufacturing  products  and 
that  the  prices  of  things  the  farmer  buys  have  in¬ 
creased  out  of  all  proportions  to  the  prices  of  what 
he  has  to  sell.  Mr.  Legge  simply  expressed  the 
same  thing  in  a  different  way.  If  anyone  has  any 
doubt,  let  him  recall  what  he  pays  now  for  shoeing 
his  horse  and  mending  his  boots.  Let  him  look  up 
what  he  now  pays  a  carpenter,  a  painter  or  a  mason 
and  compare  these  costs  with  what  he  paid  for  the 
same  things  20  years  ago. 

It  was  a  far-fetched  analogy  between  what  Mr. 
Legge  said  about  the  necessity  of  farmers  doing 
things  for  themselves  and  the  Governor's  attempt  to 
take  full  credit  to  himself  for  the  road  tax  laws  of 
the  last  session.  To  our  certain  knowledge  members 
of  the  Legislature  from  up-State  had  been  studying 
and  developing  plans  for  this  legislation  for  some 
years.  The  changes  were  inevitable  and  the  gasoline 
law  had  already  become  a  certainty  before  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  Governor.  Farmers  themselves, 
and  their  friends  and  spokesmen  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  Legislature  in  speech  and  print  demand 
changes  in  the  road  laws  and  in  the  method  of  as¬ 
sessing  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  laws  were  written  and  passed  by  the 
majority  in  the  Legislature  and  no  Governor  could 
safely  defeat  them  even  if  he  had  desired  to  do  so. 
In  the  last  analysis  they  came  in  response  to  the 
incessant  demand  of  farmers  themselves.  They  are 
a  justification  of  just  what  Mr.  Legge  said.  Every¬ 
one  is  willing  to  give  Governor  Roosevelt  credit  for 
his  friendly  attitude  to  the  legislation  and  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  laws,  but  it  gets  a  little  monotonous  to 
hear  his  repeated  child-like  pleas  for  personal  and 
political  credit  for  the  whole  program  including  the 
accumulating  effect  of  other  men’s  work.  But  even 
if  he  combined  in  his  own  person  both  legislative 
and  administration  functions  and  established  the 
road  laws  as  a  ukase,  the  record  would  not  refute  a 
single  word  of  what  Mr.  Legge  has  said. 


More  Milk  Consolidations 

THE  Beatrice  Creamery  Company  has  acquired 
the  Carry  Ice  Cream  Company  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  the  Maryland  Creamery  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Combined  sales  of  the  two  companies  ac¬ 
quired  totaled  $8,476,000  in  1929.  They  are  the 
largest  ice  cream  producers  in  their  territories. 

Borden  Milk  Company  of  New  York  is  said  to  have 
acquired  control  of  the  Hutchison  Ice  Cream  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  through  an  exchange 
of  stock.  The  amount  is  understood  to  be  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  but  was  not  definitely  announced.  The 
Cedar  Rapids  business  will  be  continued  under  its 
own  name.  The  Hutchison  company  is  one  of  the 
largest  dairy  products  concerns  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  also  acquired  the  Jessup  &  Antrim  Ice 
Cream  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  the 
Cairns  Creameries,  Ltd.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 


From  Grundy  County,  Iowa 

The  Grundy  Co.,  Ia.,  fair  is  in  progress.  The  at¬ 
tendance  reflects  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
in  a  slightly  lower  attendance.  There  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  cattle  being  shown,  but  aside  from  the  4-H 
club’s  “baby  beeves,”  there  are  no  beef  cattle  on  ex¬ 
hibition. 

Field  and  garden  products  are  not  quite  up  to  par, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather.  This  part  of  the  State  has 
been  harder  hit  by  drought  than  some  other  parts  of 
Central  Iowa,  but  hard  times  here  are  apparently 
caused  by  low  prices  rather  than  weather  conditions. 

MAY  WALL. 

News  from  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada  and  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Champlain.  While  we  formerly  shipped  much 
hay  to  the  cities,  the  autos  have  killed  the  hay  trade. 
Our  principal  industry  is  milk.  Dairymen’s  League  and 
Sheffield  Farms  taking  most  of  it.  A  good  many  cows 
are  shipped  to  points  in  New  England. 

We  have  had  no  drought  and  most  of  our  crops  are 
good  including  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  fodder  corn. 


At  the  present  time  buckwheat  is  very  good,  still  frost 
may  catch  it,  or  a  hot  dry  wind.  Hay  was  only  about 
two-thirds  of  a  crop  and  apples  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion. 

Lake  Champlain  Valley  fruit  is  well  recognized  in 
the  city  markets.  The  McIntosh  apple  takes  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  color  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  and 
commands  higher  price.  Our  orchards  are  growing. 
There  is  an  orchard  in  Chazy  where  there  are  40,000 
apple  trees,  mostly  McIntosh,  that  have  been  set  five 
to  eight  years.  They  have  had  great  care  and  they 
show  it. 

We  also  have  a  park  in  which  there  are  500  deer,  20 
buffalo  and  some  elk.  This  park  is  a  portion  of  the 
10,000-acre  Miner  farm.  A  string  of  tourists  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  here  all  Summer  as  we  are  only  50  miles 
from  Montreal.  a.  l.  a. 


More  Comments  from  the  Tourists 

What  thrilled  or  pleased  me  most  was  the  wheat 
fields  of  North  Dakota.  I  was  very  sorry  Mr.  Dillon 
was  not  with  us.  I  have  met  him  several  times. 

THOMAS  D.  NOLAN. 

I  shall  remember  the  coast  to  coast  tour  with  its  won¬ 
derful  train  from  day  coach  to  observation  car,  the 
courteous  personnel  and  congenial  161  travelers,  who, 
if  they  had  any,  “packed  up  their  troubles  in  their  old 
kit  bag  and  smiled,”  and  kept  on  smiling. 

W.  J.  RUSSELL. 

The  trip  was  complete.  We  had  all  we  wanted  and 
more.  It  was  the  best  trip  of  our  lives,  and  we  sure  got 
one  hundred  cents  worth  for  every  dollar  spent  and 
more.  We  saw  much  of  the  world  and  at  so  little 
cost.  Such  wonderful  sights  cannot  be  beaten.  Many, 
many  thanks  and  best  wishes.  MRS.  A.  j.  beltz. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Special  just  passed  through 
Warren,  Ohio.  It  is  3:55  central  time  on  August  25. 
I  write  this  because  it  was  rather  a  funny  thing  that 
I  was  just  reading  Publisher’s  Desk  as  I  saw  the  train 
pass..  Publisher’s  Desk  is  worth  the  price  of  the  paper 
and  then  some.  May  you  all  live  long  and  be  happy. 

A.  B.  brown,  A  non-tourist. 

There  is  no  use  of  any  of  us  trying  to  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  trip  you  gave  us.  It  is  simply  beyond  words. 
I  am  so  interested  that  when  I  start  to  tell  anyone  I 
am  carried  away.  I  am  to  give  a  talk  Monday  evening 
at  our  Grange  and  I  am  sure  all  will  be  attentive.  The 
entire  trip  was  a  huge  success  and  the  eats  of  the  best.  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  interest  others  in  going  next  year 
if  you  have  one  and  if  I  live  I’ll  go  with  you,  too. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  HICKS. 

What  a  grand  time  we  had!  Everything  moved 
smoothly ;  we  were  royally  entertained ;  plenty  to  eat 
and  an  opportunity  to  see  the  great  Northwest  with  its 
grand  mountains,  beautiful  lakes  and  majestic  rivers ; 
also  the  great  plains  and  the  fruit  and  dairy  farms.  The 
Canadian  Rockies  were  beyond  description  and  I  shall 
always  remember  them.  Thank  you  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  see  our  country  at  so  reasonable  a  cost. 

JOHN  WOODRUFF. 

I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  trip  and  was  sorry 
when  we  all  had  to  part.  The  people  were  so  nice  and 
sociable.  I  had  not  realized  I  had  so  many  friends  un¬ 
til  I  got  off  the  train  at  Albany  when  they  got  out  to 
see  the  last  of  me.  I  would  like  to  live  out  at  Long¬ 
view  or  Portland.  Vancouver  was  another  place  I  was 
interested  in.  The  flowers  are  beautiful  and  I  like  the 
way  the  houses  are  situated.  It  was  a  wonderful  trip 
through  the  great  Northwest  and  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
I  hope  to  see  some  more  in  the  near  future. 

MISS  LYDIA  HUGHES. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  the  West  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  such  up-to-date  cities.  There  were  fine 
buildings  and  hotels.  In  one  city  we  were  told  the  air 
was  so  pure  the  water  was  99%  per  cent  pure.  The 
scenery  was  grand  and  the  western  people  pleasant.  I 
especially  liked  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 
More  was  done  for  us  than  we  had  expected  and  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  say  if  a  trip  is  planned  for  next  year  they 
would  go.  I  am  glad  I  took  the  tour.  I  saw  many 
places  I  have  wished  for  years  to  see. 

MRS.  CORA  JOHANSEN. 

My  trip  has  been  a  very  valuable  one  for  me.  It  has 
made  me  better  satisfied  with  our  eastern  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  I  could  find  no  comparison  after  going  on  the 
trip  and  observing  western  conditions  and  coming  home 
and  looking  around  here.  The  western  country  is  a 
wonderful  country  with  its  climate  and  rich  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  Almost  perfect  in  every  way.  The  white  men 
of  the  East  do  not  need  to  compete  with  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  who  do  most  all  of  the  vegetable  growing 
there.  The  land  is  costly  and  markets  are  too  far  away. 
To  sum  up;  better  stay  East  and  farm  and  keep  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  of  the  trip  as  a  steady  bracer  for  the 
work  here.  We  have  our  farm  problems  here,  but  theirs 
are  worse  and  more  of  them.  I  seriously  considered  a 
change  if  one  could  be  found  for  the  better.  This  trip 
was  a  very  wonderful  one  in  every  way  even  to  minor 
details  and  if  another  is  created  another  year  you  are 
pretty  sure  of  one  to  go.  I  wish  you  all  kinds  of  suc¬ 
cess.  I  can  raise  vegetables  better  than  I  can  write 
letters.  Hubert  c.  flagg. 

1  he  coast  to  coast  tour  is  now  a  group  of  happy 
memories.  You  had  planned  everything  so  perfectly 
for  our  comfort  and  entertainment  it  has  been  a  great 
'  success  and  we  thank  you  most  heartily.  The  Pullman 
“home  on  wheels”  has  made  our  traveling  so  easy ;  no 
concern  about  changing  cars  or  packing  and  carrying 
suitcases.  V  e  have  been  a  big  happy  family  and  made 
pleasant  friendships.  We  wish  to  mention  the  con¬ 
fidence  we  had  in  our  good  Pullman  conductor,  Mr. 
Bolding;  Mr.  John  E.  O’Connell  and  Mr.  Wilson  of 
the  railroad,  and  our  hostess,  Mrs.  Unger.  All  showed 
such  friendly  and  personal  interest  in  us  and  looked 
after  our  traveling  needs  so  perfectly.  We  have  had  a 
wide  variety  of  experiences,  both  entertaining  and  edu¬ 
cational — a  real  recreation.  We  have  been  interested 
in  the  immense  wheat  farms,  the  wide  plains,  the  big 
trees  and  work  at  Longview  lumber  plant;  the  busy 
cities  and  their  various  interests;  the  beautiful  flowers, 
parks  and  lodges;  the  Indians  and  their  customs;  the 
mystery  of  apple  production  at  Wenatchee;  the  im¬ 
mense  tunnel ;  the  locks ;  the  steamer  ride  across  Puget 
Sound;  the  wonderful  lake  and  waterfall  regions;  the 
glaciers  and  snow-pocketed  majestic  mountains  inspir¬ 
ing  us  with  quiet  reverence,  and  the  terrible  power  and 
dashing  beauty  of  the  rapids  and  falls  at  Niagara,  each 
adding  a  portion  to  build  up  a  marvelous  climax — the 
whole  plan  of  the  tour.  We  are  sorry  to  have  these 
happy  days  end  but  as  we  return  to  the  routine  of  our 
every-day  lives  we  know  there  is  an  added  inspiration 
a  joy  and  confidence  and  courage  for  the  future  because 
of  what  this  tour  has  shown  us  of  human  achievement 
and  of  Nature’s  beauty  and  grandeur.  Again  we  thank 
,  y°u-  .  LAURA  AND  SEBA  PEASE. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Earth’s  Common  Things 

Seek  not  afar  for  beauty.  Lo !  it  glows 

In  dew-wet  grasses  all  about  thy  feet ; 

In  birds,  in  sunshine,  childish  faces 
sweet, 

In  stars  and  mountain  summits  topped 
with  snows. 

Go  not  abroad  for  happiness.  For  see, 

It  is  a  flower  that  blossoms  at  thy 
door ! 

Bring  love  and  justice  home,  and  then 
no  more 

Tliou’lt  wonder  in  what  dwelling  joy 
may  be. 

Dream  not  of  noble  service  elsewhere 
wrought ; 

The  simple  duty  that  awaits  thy  hand 

Is  God’s  voice  uttering  a  divine  com¬ 
mand, 

Life’s  common  deeds  build  all  that  saints 
have  thought. 

In  wonder-workings,  or  some  bush  aflame, 

Men  look  for  God  and  fancy  Him  con¬ 
cealed  ; 

But  in  earth’s  common  things  He 
stands  revealed 

While  grass  and  flowers  and  stars  spell 
out  His  name. 

— Minot  J.  Savage. 

* 

One  of  our  correspondents  wrote  re¬ 
cently  of  crocheting  rugs  of  bias  binding. 
She  has  found  this  material  made  firm, 
even  rugs  of  very  handsome  appearance, 
which  sold  readily.  However,  there  is 
one  objection ;  unless  the  materials  could 
be  purchased  at  wholesale  very  advan¬ 
tageously,  it  is  too  expensive  for  general 
use.  The  hooked  rugs  worked  with  yarn, 
which  many  women  enjoy  making,  are 
expensive  too ;  one  we  saw  recently  cost 
$40  for  materials,  but  the  maker  enjoyed 
the  work  so  much  that  it  returned  full 
value  for  the  expense. 

* 

Best-ever  citron  preserves  is  a  favorite 
recipe.  It  calls  for  10  lbs.  of  citron 
melon,  peeled,  seeds  removed,  and  cut 
into  squares;  7  lbs.  sugar.  Cut  the 
yellow  rind  from  two  lemons,  then  skin 
off  all  the  white  part.  Throw  the  white 
part  away,  as  it  is  bitter.  Slice  lemons 
thin,  removing  seeds ;  cut  up  the  yellow 
rind,  and  put  both  with  the  citron.  Add 
three  or  four  pieces  of  green  ginger  root, 
or  if  this  is  not  obtainable  use  preserved 
Canton  ginger.  Let  this  all  stand  to¬ 
gether  half  an  hour  to  form  juice,  so 
no  water  need  be  added.  Put  on  to  cook, 
and  boil  very  slowly  until  the  citron  is 
soft.  Then  skim  out  the  citron  and  boil 
down  syrup  until  thick  enough;  return 
fruit  to  syrup  to  heat  through,  then  can 
and  seal. 

* 

The  city  authorities  in  New  York  have 
a  municipal  employment  office,  where  they 
are  endeavoring  to  place  the  many  people 
unemployed.  One  day  recently  200  women 
were  seeking  employment,  and  they  all 
refused  the  100  places  offered  to  house- 
workers.  Few  of  the  women  seeking 
employment  were  typists,  stenographers 
or  bookkeepers ;  many  of  them  were  not 
trained  for  any  occupation,  but  as  a  rule 
they  were  all  scornful  at  the  mention  of 
housework.  It  is  likely  that  many  of 
these  women  would  be  a  nuisance  rather 
than  a  help  to  an  intelligent  housewife; 
yet  one  would  think  that  the  certainty 
of  food  and  lodging,  with  a  salary  in 
addition,  would  appeal  to  a  woman  who 
had  been  out  of  employment  for  months. 
However,  housework  seemed  distasteful 
to  these  unemployed  city  women.  An 
advertiser  who  recently  sought  a  position 
as  working  housekeeper  told  us  that  she 
not  only  received  a  number  of  excellent 
opportunities,  but  also  several  offers  of 
marriage !  TVe  still  believe  that  a  woman 
with  good  temper  and  good  character, 
who  knows  -how  to  cook  and  keep  house, 
can  always  find  opportunity,  even  when 
unemployment  exists  in  other  fields. 


Simplicity  in  Canning 

A  recent  article  said  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  can  meats  and  vegetables 
without  a  pressure  cooker,  intimating  that 
they  would  not  keep,  or  that  there  was 
the'  possibility  of  their  not  being  health¬ 
ful.  For  over  30  years  I  have  been  can¬ 
ning  meats  and  vegetables  without  a 
pressure  cooker,  and  in  that  time  have 
lost  but  three  cans  of  meat  (one  from 
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an  unnoticed  cracked  lid  and  one  being  an 
experiment  that  really  should  not  be 
counted)  and  I  do  not  recall  more  than 
that  number  of  vegetables,  that  were  of 
doubtful  quality. 

Furthermore,  my  method  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Chicken,  beef,  veal  and  lamb 
have  been  canned,  and  eaten  by  guests 
who  thought  they  were  eating  _  fresh 
goods.  We  have  fried  chicken  in  the 
Winter,  using  chickens  canned  in  the 
Fall,  in  fact  kept  some  for  two  years  and 
they  were  simply  fine  when  used. 

Corn  on  the  cob,  string  and  lima  beans, 
onions  and  cabbage  are  simply  delicious, 
and  members  of  my  family  who  cannot 
eat  fresh  cooked  cabbage  without  an 
attack  of  indigestion,  eat  the  canned 
cabbage  and  it  never  bothers  them. 

The  above  articles  are  all  canned  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  also  canned 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


636 — Charming  Cos¬ 
tume  Slip.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  3%  yds.  of  2- 
in.  lace  banding. 
Ten  cents. 


656  —  Smart  and 
Slimming.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  40  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 


623  —  Jacket  Suit. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  41/4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Fall  and  Winter 
10  ! 


36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material, 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1  yd. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


312  —  Bloomer  Out¬ 
fit.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  0  years.  Size  4 
requires  2 ya  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Fashion  Magazine, 


tomatoes  without  losing  any,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  economy  to  can  either  toma¬ 
toes  or  peas,  the  commercial  product 
being  so  fine,  unless  we  have  an  unusually 
large  lot  of  these  two  vegetables  that 
would  spoil  if  not  canned.  Everything 
but  tomatoes — and  also  soups — are  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  the  table. 

Chicken  is  cut  into  pieces  suitable  for 
frying,  and  meats  for  stewing  and  pies 
are  cut  into  nice-sized  pieces.  Of  course 
the  cans  are  clean  and  the  lids  and 
rubbers  the  best  of  their  kind.  The 
backs  and  neck  pieces  of  chicken  are  not 
used,  as  they  take  too  much  room  in 
the  can,  but  make  a  fine  dinner  for  the 
family  on  canning  day.  A  four-pound 
chicken  or  fowl  will  nicely  fill  a  quart 
fruit  jar;  to  each  quart  jar  is  added 
a  teaspoon  of  salt,  the  jars  filled  to 
the  top  with  water  a  little  hotter  than 
lukewarm,  the  rings  put  on  and  the  cover 
is  partly  fastened ;  if  Mason  jars  are 
used,  screwed  tightly,  and  then  loosened 
a  trifle  to  allow  air  to  go  out  while 
they  are  being  cooked :  if  the  jars  are 
those  having  two  wires  then  the  first 
wire  is  put  in  place. 

The  easiest  way  for  me  is  to  do  the 


cooking  in  the  oven,  the  jars  set  in 
a  pan  with  about  two  or  three  inches 
of  water  in  it.  I  use  about  350  degrees 
of  heat,  sometimes  400.  Chicken  is 
cooked  3%  hours  and  fowl  four  hours, 
other  meats  3%  hours,  vegetables  from 
three  to  four  hours,  depending  upon 
kind  and  tenderness.  But  some  one  will 
say  “Why  can  onions  and  cabbage  ?”_  For 
two  reasons.  First,  when  you  use  either 
of  these,  your  house  is  not  filled  with 
cooking  odor,  as  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  open  the  can,  heat  contents  in  either 
butter  or  cream  sauce  and  they  are  ready. 
Secondly,  they  are  always  ready  when 
you  want  them. 

Without  help  I  can  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  yet  have  a  dinner 
of  fried  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  string 
beans  and  corn  on  the  cob,  ready  at  one 
o’clock,  all  from  cans  except  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  I  am  going  to  try  canning 
these  very  soon.  Of  course  the.  fruit 
cocktail  and  dessert  are  ready  in  the 
ice  box,  and  one  is  not  obliged  to  have 
an  electric  one  either.  If  one  wishes  a 
dinner  with  soup,  the  commercial  varie¬ 
ties  are  very  good,  but  I  prefer  to  can 
some  of  mine.  mary  g.  wilbur. 


Scheduling-  the  Housework 

“Now,  what  in  the  world  is  that  for? 
A  new  wrinkle  again  !”  my  neighbor  ex¬ 
claimed  one  morning  this  Fall  when  she 
came  in  while  I  was  washing  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes,  looking  at  a  scrap  of  paper 
tacked  over  my  sink.  On  it  was  written  : 

“Light  bread  x  x  ;  order  pansy  seed  x ; 
ironing;  6  bn.  kale  x;  2  bu.  mustard  x; 
12  bunches  turnips  x ;  churn  x ;  patch 
overalls;  whitewash  henhouse  (?);  dust 
chickens  (?)  ;  letter  Mary.” 

1  told  her  it  was  my  work  schedule. 

“And  what  do  the  x  marks  and  interro¬ 
gation-mark  mean?” 

So  I  explained  to  her.  A  cross  mark 
means  that  work  has  to  be- done  today; 
two  cross  marks  mean  it  has  to  be  done 
before  anything  else,  and  the  interroga¬ 
tion  mark  means  “If  there  is  time  left 
for  it.”  If  not  it  is  brought  over  to  next 
day’s  list. 

This  idea  of  scheduling  my  time  has 
not  only  made  it  possible  for  me  to  ac¬ 
complish  more  and  better  work,  hut  it  lias 
given  me  peace  of  mind,  a  restful  feeling 
that  nothing  will  be  forgotten  that  is  ur¬ 
gent,  that  the  work  that  has  to  be  done 
will  be  done.  I  found  it  the  best  remedy 
for  a  nervous  housewife. 

■When  my  husband  and  1,  some  years 
ago,  started  our  new  life  as  “back-to-the- 
landers”  and  became  market  gardeners, 
I  had  a  feeling  that  everything  had  to  be 
left  undone  except  the  outside  work.  I 
would  leave  dishes  unwashed,  rooms  un¬ 
swept,  to  rush  outside  and  plant  and  sow 
and  gather  truck  crops.  At  12  I  would 
come  in,  too  hot  and  tired  and  late  to 
fix  a  meal ;  the  piled-up  dishes  and  un¬ 
tidy  kitchen  would  make  me  nervous,  and 

I  felt  that  going  on  in  this  way  would 
take  a  great  deal  away  from  the  joy  ot 
being  a  trucker.  So  I  hit  on  the  “sched¬ 
ule  plan,”  and  have  kept  it  up  since. 

In  the  evening  my  husband  and  I  make 
a  list  of  what  has  to  be  done  outside, 
what  truck  and  how  much  lie  will  need 
for  next  day’s  market.  I  write  these 
things  on  my  list  in  succession  as  they 
are  best  cared  for.  In  the  Spring,  when 
we  sell  lots  of  tomato  plants,  these  have 
to  be  pulled  before  the  hot  sun  withers 
them  too  much,  so  they  come  first,  with  a 
double  cross.  Radishes  can  be  pulled  all 
day ;  a  good  soaking  freshens  them  up. 
Transplanting  has  to  be  done  from  seven 
to  10  and  two  to  six  if  possible,  and  so 
on.  Then  I  add  to  my  list  my  housework, 
plan  what  I’ll  have  for  dinner  so  I  can 
start  it  while  I  do  some  work  in  the 
house.  ■ 

In  Summer  and  Spring  1  only  sweep 
the  kitchen  and  clear  the  breakfast  table 
in  the  morning  and  go  outside.  Between 

II  and  one,  when,  it  gets  hot  outside,  I 
have  plenty  of  time  for  indoor  work. 

Some  things  which  are  not  mentioned 
on  my  list,  but  which  have  a  place  on  it 
daily,  are  my  “quiet  minutes.”  Some¬ 
times  it  is  only  five  minutes,  sometimes  it 
is  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  every  morn¬ 
ing  I  start  the  day  by  going  somewhere, 
where  it  is  quiet  and  I  can  be  by  myself. 
I  read  some  kind  of  good,  uplifting  litera¬ 
ture,  sometimes  just  one  sentence  and 
think  about  it.  It  must  be  something 
that  gives  my  day  a  kind  of  sanction,  that 
gives  me  something  good  to  think  about 
while  my  hands  are  busy  sowing,  bunch¬ 
ing  vegetables  or  hoeing.  I  often  get  up 
15  minutes  earlier  than  my  time  and 
spend  my  “quiet  minutes”  outside  on  the 
steps  of  our  back  porch,  watching  the 
glorious  awakening  of  the  new  day  in 
our  beautiful  mountains.  This  must  be 
what  Emerson  called  “listening  to  the 
still  small  Voice.”  _ 

Scheduling  has  become  quite  a  hobby 
with  me.  When  I  expect  company  for 
dinner,  and  plan  to  have  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  affair,  I  always  write  down  what  I 
expect  to  cook.  So  many  things  can  be 
fixed  the  day  before,  or  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  it  gives  such  a  feeling  of  rest 
every  time  anything  is  ready  and  scratched 
off  the  list.  In  this  way  my  guests  don’t 
find  a  hurried,  nervous  hostess,  but  I  can 
enjoy  my  company  as  though  1  was  a 
guest  myself. 

WILLY  G.  SCHEPP-CORNJXISSEN. 


“Dollar  Day”  in  the  Home 

Twice  a  year,  usually  in  the  Spring 
and  Fall,  we  have  a  family  “dollar  day,” 
Each  member  of  the  family  suggests  one 
or  more  10-cent  articles,  until  we  have 


a  dollar’s  worth,  that  will  help  to  make 
the  kitchen  work  easier  or  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  This  year  I  think  our  list  is  un¬ 
usually  good  (perhaps  it  is  because 
daughter  has  been  taking  a  domestic 
science  course.)  We  find  that  kitchen 
inventors  have  been  busy  during  the  past 
years  working  out  many  practical  ideas, 
until  the  five-and-10-cent  counters  pre¬ 
sent  such  an  array  of  small  inexpensive 
devices  that  we  feel  we  have  been  wise 
to  make  our  list  in  advance,  least  we 
be  tempted  to  buy  things  for  which  we 
would  have  only  an  occasional  use, 
merely  because  they  were  only  10  cents. 
Yet  by  making  a  science  of  our  dollar 
day  selections  we  have  some  articles 
that  lessen  labor  more  than  more  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment.  A  10-cent  food 
grinder,  for  instance,  chosen  by  daughter, 
has  proved  itself  a  real  time-saver.  It 
grinds  up  tiny  bits  of  bread  or  cracker 
for  the  pudding  top,  the  scraps  of  cheese, 
bits  of  nutmeg,  or  the  half  cupful  of  nut 
meats.  The  onion  chopper  saves  many 
tears  and  can  be  used  for  vegetables  as 
well.  A  pepper  grinder  is  as  necessary 
to  perfect  seasoning  as  a  coffee  grinder 
to  perfect  coffee.  Try  a  10-cent  grinder 
and  some  fresh  pepper  corns  and  taste 
the  difference  ! 

A  pastry  wheel  and  pie-sealer  make 
pie-making  a  pleasure,  and  the  finished 
product  a  delight  to  the  eye,  for  the 
decorative  crust  seals  in  all  the  juice, 
and  the  lover  of  berry  pies  should  give 
the  inventor  a  vote  of  thanks. 

A  parsley  cutter  is  nothing  but  a  little 
wheeled  knife,  yet  it  cuts  everything  for 
fruit  or  vegetable  salads.  A  special  tiny 
grater  saves  scraping  the  fingers  when 
grating  lemon  rinds. 

Son’s  choice  (yes,  the  men  are  included 
in  the  pow-wow,  for  it  contributes  to 
family  comradeship)  was  a  small  box  of 
patching  plaster,  and  the  repair  jobs  he 
ha,s  accomplished  with  it  are  so  numerous 
that  he  feels  like  a  master  surgeon.  It 
really  deserves  a  place  on  every  pantry 
shelf,  for  it  can  be  tinted  with  any  dry 
color  to  match  any  hard  finish,  and  it  is 
of  such  fine  texture  that  it  absorbs  the 
paint  the  same  as  any  plaster. 

My  own  selection  was  a  serving  scoop. 
It  will  take  ice  cream  from  the  freezer 
in  a  nice  shape,  and  makes  neat  mounds 
of  mashed  potatoes,  hash,  rice,  greens 
and  salads — in  fact  it  adds  an  attractive 
touch  to  the  most  humble  foods.  It  is 
simple,  operated  by  a  lever  that  slides 
from  left  to  right,  and  is  a  sturdy  little 
convenience. 

We  also  found  a  new  type  of  orange  or 
lemon  juicer,  and  it  is  a  Summer  neces¬ 
sity  when  cold  drinks  are  so  popular. 
We  do  not  dislike  to  prepare  them  now 
that  the  messiness  is  removed  from  the 
juice  extraction. 

And  last  we  went  to  the  paper  equip¬ 
ment  counter,  for  paper  “accessories” 
are  almost  indispensable  time  and  labor 
savers  during  the  busy  Summer  months. 
The  small  extra  expense  of  using  them 
on  every  possible  occasion  is  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  moments  of  extra 
leisure  gained  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  needed,  and  hardest  to  get.  Just 
start  with  50  cents  worth  and  see  what 
a  friend  in  need  it  will  prove  to  be! 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Those  gorgeous  beach  pajamas  of  print¬ 
ed  cotton  were  seen  in  August  sales  as 
low  as  74  cents.  People  who  do  not  go 
on  vacation  trips  until  around  Labor  Day 
can  always  buy  these  Summer  goods  in 
rather  exaggerated  styles  at  great  end- 
of-the-season  reductions. 

Two  of  the  large  department  stores  in 
New  York  have  been  engaged  for  several 
months  in  competitive  price  reduction 
sales,  to  the  great  joy  of  thrifty  shoppers. 
Of  course  they  do  not  make  general  re¬ 
ductions  in  staple  articles,  but  select 
some  special  goods  for  a  competitive  sale. 
These  sales  are  not  always  advertised,  so 
the  shopper  may  come  upon  them  un¬ 
awares.  Recently  there  was  a  competi¬ 
tion  in  plated  flat  silver ;  spoons,  forks, 
serving  pieces,  etc.,  of  good  quality  and 
pattern.  The  first  store  started  their  sale 
at  17  cents,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
other  store  had  a  sale  of  flat  silver  at  14 
cents.  However,  we  were  extravagant, 
and  bought  small  coffee  spoons  for  17 
cents,  because  the  pattern  matched  things 
we  already  had.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
the  crowds  buying  this  silver  at  both 
stores.  The  large  stores  have  a  habit  of 
sending  out  “scouts”  who  study  prices 
and  special  sales,  buying  like  ordinary 
shoppers  in  rival  stores,  so  that  they  can 
keep  up  with  their  competitors ;  thus  an 
unadvertised  bargain  sale  is  quickly  lo¬ 
cated.  Saleswomen  tell  us  they  can 
quickly  recognize  the  difference  between 
a  scout  from  a  rival  store  and  a  genuine 
customer. 

Among  old  games  revived  is  backgam¬ 
mon,  which  is  now  very  fashionable. 
Many  who  are  tired  of  bridge  and  its  fre¬ 
quent  wrangles  are  glad  to  return  to  a 
quiet  game  with  some  congenial  com¬ 
panion.  All  the  stores  are  featuring  back¬ 
gammon  sets,  which  vary  from  modest 
prices  up  to  about  $60. 

The  draped  dressing  tables  with  their 
spreading  skirts  are  in  vogue  again,  and 
the  department  stores  offer  them  in  un¬ 
finished  wood  ready  for  making  up,  as 
well  as  fully  trimmed.  The  kidney  shape 
is  usual,  with  its  rounded  ends  and  curv¬ 
ing  front,  but  one  also  sees  the  plain 
rectangular  top.  The  legs  or  supports 
are  entirely  hidden  by  the  covering,  so 
that  little  finish  is  required.  The  drap¬ 
ing  may  be  taffeta,  chintz,  printed  cotton, 
toile  de  Jouy,  or  swiss  or  organdie 
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ON  ANY  RANGE 
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X  FURNACE 


Save  i/3  to  y2  at  Factory  Prices 


New,  Free,  fresh  from  the  press  . . .  Kalamazoo’s  30th  Anniversary 
Sale  Book.  Full  of  surprises — sparkling  with  color — alive  with 
NEW  features!  200  styles  and  sizes  of  Quality  Stoves,  Ranges, 
and  Furnaces — bigger  values  than  ever — Factory  Sale  Prices  that 
save  you  i/$  to  1/fc.  And  a  brand  NEW  Credit  Policy — NOW  ONLY 
$5  DOWN  on  any  Stove  or  Furnace  regardless  of  price  or  size. 
Write  for  this  wonderful  NEW  FREE  Book  Now  ! 


New  Cabinet  Heaters 

A  wide  variety  of  Cabinet  Heat- 
ers — the  NEWEST  styles,  in 
Black  and  in  rich,  Walnut  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel  finishes.  Bargains 
that  will  open  your  eyes.  Quality 
unbeatable.  Don’t  order  a  Cabi¬ 
net  Heater  until  you  receive 
this  NEW  Book  and  compare 
Kalamazoo  Quality,  Terms  and 
Prices  with  others.  Look 
through  the  Furnace  Section, 
too.  NEW  improvements  — 
easiest  terms. 

Beautitul  Colored  Ranges 

Modern  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
and  Combination  Coal  and  Gas 
Ranges,  in  glistening,  colorful. 
Porcelain  Enamel.  (Your  choice 
of  5  beautiful  colors — Pearl 
Gray,  Delft  Blue,  Ivory  Tan, 
Nile  Green,  Ebony  Black). 
NEW  gas  stoves,  NEW  gas 
ranges,  and  NEW  oil  ranges 
all  in  fascinating  colors.  _  Also 
Washing  Machines,  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Vacuum 
Cleaners  and  other  Household 
Goods — all  at  big  savings.  You 
simply  can’t  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  this  Book — it’s  the  best 
friend  your  pocketbook  ever  had. 

750*000 

Satisfied  Customers 

Mail  coupon  TODAY  !  This  sen¬ 
sational  NEW  FREE  Anniver¬ 
sary  Book  has  more 
than  20  big  stores— a 
every  page  for  thrifty 
750,000  satisfied 
have  saved  %  to  % 


in  24  hours  from  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  or  factory  branch  in 
Utica,  New  York.  Furnaces  in 
48  hours.  No  delay.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

Modernize  Your  Home 

Where’s  your  pencil?  Sign  the 
coupon  NOW,  and  mail  today. 
Modernize  your  kitchen  with  a 
colorful  Kalamazoo  Range — as 
easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish. 
Brighten  your  home  —  lighten 
your  work.  All  Kalamazoo 
Ranges  are  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 


just  think,  you  can  order  NOW 
for  only  $5  down. 


Free Furnace 
Plans— 
Free  Service 

Send  us  a 
rough  sketch 
of  the  floor 
plan  of  your 
home.  We’ll  ^ 
furnish  you 
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bargains 
thrill  on 
families, 
customers 
by  buying 


FREE  plans 
— no  obliga¬ 
tion  at  all. 

We’ll  show 
you  how  easy 

it  is  to  install  your  own  iur- 
nace — thousands  have.  You  can 
save  $40  to  $60  on  a  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace.  Exclusive  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace  features  are  Hot- 
Blast  Firepot,  new  ring  type 
Radiator,  easy  shaking  Grates, 
upright  Shaker.  You  can  or¬ 
der  on  the  easiest  of  terms— 
this  NEW  Book  gives  you  lull 
information. 

30  Years  ol  Qualify 


You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo 
Quality  for  30  years.  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  atul  ranges  are  hnilt 
in  our  big  13-aere  factory.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  has  tremendous  buying 
power — that  means  purchasing 
the  best  raw  materials  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Big  scale  production 
enables  us  to  manufacture  effi¬ 
ciently  at  extremely  low  cost. 
By  selling  direct  from  factory 
to  you,  eliminating  entirely  all 
“in-between”  profits,  you  get 
absolutely  rock-bottom  factory 
prices.  Understand  you  buy 
from  a  factory— not  from  a 
mail-order  house,  a  wholesale 
house,  or  a  retail  house,  You 
get  lowest  Factory  Prices. 

Mail  coupon  TODAY  for 
NEW  FREE  Book. 

KALAMAZOO  S10VE  CO. 

Manufacturers 


direct  from  the  factory.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest. 
There’s  nothing  between  you  and 
Kalamazoo  but  the  railroad 
tracks.  Kalamazoo  Terms  are 
NOW  easier  than  ever  before- 
some  as  low  as  $3  down,  $3 
monthly — and  a  YEAR  TO 
PAY.  No  stove  or  furnace  over 
$5  down.  Kalamazoo  gives  you 
30  days’  FREE  TRIAL  in  your 
home.  360  days’  Approval  Test, 
a  5-Year  Guarantee  on  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship,  a  $100.- 
000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  close  to  you— all 
stoves  and  ranges  shipped  witli- 


Cabinct 
Heaters  $38^ 


S5  Down  Brings  You 
Cabinet  Heater  Comfort 

Don't  shiver  through  another 
winter.  Don’t  subject  your 
family  to  winter  ills  and  doctor 
bills  —  that's  poor  economy. 
Nothing  will  bring  you  so  much 
comfort  and  happiness  as  a 
NEW  Kalamazoo  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
er.  Built  like  a  furnace.  Gives 
you  healthful  circulation  of 
warm  air.  Holds  fire  overnight'. 
Heats  3  to  6  rooms.  Your  choice 
of  Black  or  Walnut  Porcelain 
Enamel — only  $38.25  up.  And 


161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points, 
Utica.  N.  Y.  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
(Write  only  to  Kalamazoo) 
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Furnaces 


1 

up  I 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

Coal  and  | — ,  Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at 

00  anges  left  to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

E  natio^ Ranges'"  □  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 


A  KalamazoG 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


'We  received  the  range  in  good  condition. 

WTe  are  very  well  pleased  with 
it.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  Everyone  seeing  it 
exclaims.  'Oht  what  a  prettv 
stove!’  It  is  the  best  heater  and 
baker  we  ever  had.” — W.  P. 
SHAFFSTALL,  Franklin,  Pa. 


Gasoline 

Ranges 


161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

□  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Jersey  Cattle  Evening 

On  page  1023,  mention  was  made  of 
the  regional  shows  sponsored  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  the  purpose 
being  to  give  all  parts  of  the  country 
opportunity  to  see  typical  Jerseys  with¬ 
out  a  long  journey. 

One  feature  connected  with  the  exhibit 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  was  a  ban¬ 
quet  on  the  evening  of  September  3,  at 
Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  where  Jersey 
breeders  and  their  friends  met  for  three 
hours  of  good  fellowship. 

The  dinner  menu  is  worth  mentioning 
as  a  model  for  such  an  occasion  : 

Fruit  Cocktail 
Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Hearts  of  Celery  Green  Olives 

Roast  Stuffed  Chicken 
Ice  Cream  Cakes 
Coffee  Cigars 

Music  from  the  orchestra  mingled 
pleasantly  with  conversation  at  the 
tables. 

President  E.  T.  Walker  of  the  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  presided, 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Sisson,  a  familiar 
figure  at  Jersey  cattle  affairs,  was  toast¬ 
master.  He  referred  to  himself  as  having 
been  infected  with  the  Jersey  fever  early 
in  life. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Yapp,  of  Illinois,  who 
had  been  judging  Jerseys  at  the  fair, 
spoke  on  “The  Ideals  of  Jersey  Breeding,” 
basing  his  remarks  on  the  old  legend  of 
that  search  for  a  ruler  of  a  province  in 
India,  where  the  succession  had  ended. 
The  new  king,  according  to  the  high 
priest,  would  be  a  man  whom  the  sun 
would  serve ;  the  waters  obey ;  animals 
worship ;  and  mankind  love.  He  was 
found,  according  to  the  tradition,  up  in 
the  hills,  a  plain  man,  who  kindled  his 
fire  with  a  glass,  had  dammed  a  water 
flow  so  that  it  could  be  gradually  used 
during  the  dry  season  for  the  countryside 
below,  was  kind  to  all  animals,  even  the 
wild  ones,  and  beloved  of  men  because 
of  his  thought  for  their  welfare.  Here 
was  a  real  king,  with  the  qualities  needed 
to  rule  a  nation,  as  well  as  farms,  flocks 
and  herds.  He  was  observing,  and  had 
courage,  kindness  and  love. 

Prof.  Yapp  emphasized  these  qualities 
as  essential  for  successful  live  stock  hus¬ 
bandry.  A  Jersey  breeder  must  not  only 
love  cattle,  but  love  the  breed.  He  must 
be  open-minded,  observing,  noticing  the 
type  and  qualities  of  the  animals  he  is 
developing.  He  must  have  courage  to 
put  into  practice  what  he  learns,  even 
though  it  may  at  times  take  him  some¬ 
what  away  from  established  thought  and 
method.  That  is  the  way  the  best  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  breed  one  has  chosen  may 
be  brought  out. 

A.  C.  Dahlberg,  Chief  in  Dairy  Re¬ 
search  at  the  Geneva  Station,  spoke  of 
the  Jersey  herd  at  the  Station,  and  the 
two  cows  he  had  brought  up  with  the 
station  exhibit  at  the  fair.  On  page  M2, 
in  a  report  of  the  State  Jersey  Club 
Summer  meeting  at  Geneva,  mention  was 
made  of  the  excellent  herd  at  the  Station. 
Those  two  outstanding  cows  at  the  fair 
attracted  much  attention. 

Secretary  Morley,  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  spoke  in  some  detail 
of  the  records  and  correspondence,  and 
the  care  needed  to  keep  everything 
straight.  About  100  are  employed  by 
the  Club  in  this  work. 

Several  field  men  traveling  about  for 
the  breed  gave  interesting  experiences  of 
their  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  officers  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  are:  E.  T.  Clark,  President, 
Goshen;  Vice-Presidents,  C.  H.  Jennings 
and  T  E.  Grow ;  Secretary,  R.  E.  Mosher, 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  w-  w*  H- 


How  to  Have  Healthy  Sheep 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 
To  insure  strong  constitution  in  new¬ 
born  lambs,  their  sires  and  dams  must  be 
healthy  and  in  good  condition  at  the  time 
of  mating.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
ram  be  not  only  robust,  healthy  and  pre¬ 
potent,  but  purebred  and  individually  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  does  not  pay  to  put  expensive 
or  even  cheap  feed  into  scrub  sheep.  -Liie 
old  idea  that  sheep  should  be  kept  as 
scavengers,  weed-eradicators  and  brush- 
trimmers  should  be  abandoned.  Modern 
markets  and  expensive  land,  with  high 
wages  and  all  commodities  dear  to  buy, 


necessitates  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
the -best  animals  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner,  economically,  yet  without  stunting  or 
stinting.  It  is  likewise  important  that  the 
man  who  is  to  engage  in  sheep  raising  shall 
like  sheep,  have  patient,  attentive  nature 
of  the  true  shepherd  and  have  a  farm  that 
is  well  suited  for  the  business.  There 
should,  too,  be  an  appreciative  market 
for  lamb  and  mutton,  not  too  far  away, 
and  an  equally  good  and  available  market 
for  wool.  The  man  who  dislikes  sheep 
and  knows  nothing  of  their  care  and  man¬ 
agement  had  better  engage  in  some  other 
business.  The  health  of  sheep  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  good  care  given  them 
by  an  intelligent,  sympathetic  experienced 
and  efficient  shepherd. 

Given  an  individually  excellent,  robust, 
purebred  ram  and  ewes  that  are  in  every 
way  suitable  for  mating  with  such  an 
animal,  fit  them  for  the  breeding  season 
by  “flushing”  to  insure  strong,  vigorous 
condition.  Ewes  that  are  bred  when  thin 
and  run-down  in  condition  from  lamb¬ 
nursing  and  grazing  on  sparse  pastures 
where  flies  abound,  will  be  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  few  and  weak  lambs.  They  will  also 
be  likely  to  lack  milk  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  lambs  and  themselves  be  subject  to 
disease.  Weak  rams  also  beget  weak  lambs, 
and  may  prove  partially  impotent.  That 
is  a  serious  loss 

Flush  the  ewes  by  letting  them  graze 
Essex  rape  that  is  well  developed,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  cause  bloating.  If 
rape  is  not  available  as  pasture,  feed  oats 
and  bran,  in  addition  to  good  pasture  or 
a  legume  hay.  Cabbage  is  also  excellent 
for  flushing  purposes  and  turnips  may  be 
supplied,  when  that  is  possible.  Cull  out 


all  ewes  that  have  had  garget,  or  that 
have  been  poor  milkers  or  cross  mothers. 
Also  discard  broken  mouthed  ewes.  “Tag” 
the  ewes,  before  mating,  else  some  services 
may  fail.  That  means  clipping  surplus 
wool  form  the  tail  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  ewes. 

Best  results  come  from  the  use  of  a 
ram  that  is  more  than  one  year  old.  Do 
not  use  a  ram  that  is  less  than  one  year 
old.  Have  the  ram  in  good  condition,  by 
generous  feeding  at  mating  time,  but  do 
not  allow  him  to  become  over-fat  and 
sluggish.  Let  the  ram  serve  not  over  50 
to  55  ewes  in  a  season.  Keep  the  ram 
apart  from  the  ewes,  taking  him  to  the 
ewe  field  each  morning  and  evening,  and 
allowing  but  one  service.  Mark  each  bred 
ewe  with  paint,  so  that  services  will  not 
be  repeated.  Let  the  ram  serve  not  over 
three  ewes  in  the  morning.  Postpone  fur¬ 
ther  mating  until  evening.  If  a  ewe  does 
not  conceive  when  bred  the  first  time,  she 
will  come  in  season  in  16  or  17  days  and 
may  then  be  rebred.  By  applying  paint 
to  the  ram’s  brisket  he  will  mark  the  ewes 
mated.  Change  the  color  of  the  paint,  at 
intervals  of  18  to  21  days.  The  ewes  first 
bred  may  not  catch.  That  often  happens; 
but  they  conceive  when  bred  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period.  Over-service  will  cause 
weak  lambs.  Those  latest  begotten  in  the 
season  usually  are  weaker  than  those 
from  early  service.  It  is  also  important 
that  both  the  ram  and  the  ewes  be  freed 
from  worms  before  mating.  Advice  on  that 
subject  will  be  given  in  another  article. 

Keep  the  ram  away  from  the  ewes  in 
Winter.  Change  the  rams  every  two  sea¬ 
sons.  Avoid  in-breeding.  Having  given 
the  ewes  a  good  start  in  autumn,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  prop¬ 
erly  fed  and  managed  through  the  Winter 
season,  else  losses  of  ewes  will  occur,  or 
their  lambs  will  be  weak  at  birth,  or  come 
dead,  or  the  ewes  have  too  little  milk  for 
their  reception.  Thousands  of  ewes  die 
of  self-poisoning — also  called  autointoxi¬ 


cation,  stercoremia  or  acidosis — in  the 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring  in  the 
Northern  States.  These  losses  largely  may 
be  prevented  by  sensible  change  in  feeding 
and  management.  The  loses  are  due  to 
constipation  and  torpidity  of  disease 
of  the,  liver  induced  by  lack  of  exercise 
and  prolonged  excessive  feeding  of  coarse, 
dry,  bulky  roughage,  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  succulent  or  laxative  feed. 
The  affected  and  overtaxed  liver  fails 
perfectly  to  perform  its  functions,  two  of 
which  are  regulation  of  the  bowels  and 
destroying  of  poisons  (toxins)  generated 
in  the  digestive  tract.  Absorption  of  the 
toxins  into  the  system  cause,  the  disease 
mentioned,  and  it  is  indicated  by  loss  of 
appetite,  suppressed  rumination,  weakness, 
yellow  discoloration  of  visible  moucous 
membranes,  gritting  of  the  teeth,  stagger¬ 
ing,  paralysis  and  death.  After  death  the 
liver  is  found  to  be  pale  in  color,  the  gall 
bladder  greatly  distended  and  sometimes 
burst,  and  the  fat  of  the  body  perhaps 
tinged  yellow  with  absorbed  bile.  To 
prevent  this  disease  and  the  losses  it  cau¬ 
ses,  make  it  the  invariable  practice  to 
have  ewes  in  lamb  walk  a  mile  or  two 
daily  to  get  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  scat¬ 
tered  in  small  heaps  over  the  surfaces  of 
a  distant  field,  to  which,  if  necessary,  a 
road  has  been  opened  with  an  improvised 
snow  plow.  In  addition,  give  each  ewe 
two  pounds  of  sound  corn  silage  or  roots 
daily  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  allow 
each  ewe  one-half  to  three-fourths  pound 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oats  and  one 
part  of  wheat  bran,  daily,  if  in  rather  thin 
condition.  Other  grain  rations  may  be 
found  prescribed  in  bulletins  of  State 
experiment  stations,  but  we  insist  upon 
the  daily  exercise,  feeding  of  a  legume  hay 
and  laxative  or  succulent  feed. 

Great  losses  of  lambs  also  occur  from 
lack  of  proper  equipment  for  the  lambing 
season  and  failure  to  give  the  ewes  care¬ 
ful  and  intelligent  care.  Ewes  should 
not  be  expected  to  lamb  profitably  and 


The  Masterpiece  of 
Cream  Separator  Design 


and  Efficiency 


Bankers,  county  agents,  creamerymen,  dairymen, 
members  of  cow-testing  associations,  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers  have  seen  and  vouched  for  the 
remarkable  performance  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separator  under  varying  con¬ 
ditions,  at  public  demonstrations  held  throughout 
the  dairy  regions  this  year.  And  this  unequaled 
performance  of  the  McCormick-Deering  is  being 
duplicated  every  day  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dairy  farms  where  milk  is  skimmed  under 
all  conditions  and  varying  temperatures.  Hot  or 
cold  or  in  between  —  its  all  the  same  to  this 
cream  separator. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  the  masterpiece  of 
cream  separator  design  and  efficiency.  It  is  the 
world’s  easiest-running  and  closest-skimming  cream 
separator.  The  McCormick-Deering  is  the  ball¬ 
bearing  machine  —  with  ball  bearings  at  all  high¬ 
speed  points.  It  is  as  good  looking  and  as  easy  to 
clean  as  it  is  efficient. 

Consult  with  the  leaders  in  your  community  who 
have  seen  the  McCormick-Deering  in  operation. 
Ask  any  McCormick-Deering  owner  about  the 
cream-saving  qualities  of  his  machine.  And  have 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  demonstrate  right 
on  your  own  farm. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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High-Carbon  Alloy  Steel  Ball-Bearings  at  All 
High-Speed  Points 
Beautiful  Glossy  Japanned  Finish 
Cream  Regulated  by  Discharge  of  Skimmilk 
Two  Skimmilk  Openings 

Skims  Clean  Under  a  Wide  Variation  in  Tem¬ 
perature 

Easy  to  Keep  Clean  and  Sanitary 
A  Positive  Automatic  Oiling  System 
6  Sizes — "For  One  Cow  or  a  Hundred" 
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without  losses  when  housed  in  an  old, 
tumbledown  straw-roofed  hut  or  barracks 
where  their  beds  are  wet  or  damp,  and 
they  are  not  protected  from  inclemencies 
of  the  weather.  To  do  well  sheep  must 
have  dry  beds  and  protection  from  driving 
winds  and  snow  or  rain ;  but  they  need 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  therefore,  it  will  suffice 
to  provide  a  tight  shed  that  is  open  to  the 
south,  on  a  high  site,  so  that  the  floor 
will  be  dry,  and  having  a  curtain  of  can¬ 
vas,  or  some  such  substance,  to  be  let 
down  when  snow  or  rain  tends  to  drive 
into  the  building.  Keep  the  ewes  muscular, 
vigorous  and  robust ;  they  will  then  have 
little  trouble  at  lambing  time  and  supply 
plenty  of  milk  for  their  young.  Difficult 
labor  is  almost  invariably  due  to  dogging 
and  over-driving,  constipation,  or  over-fat, 
or  thin,  weak  condition.  All  unnatural 
conditions  must  be  avoided. 

The  shepherd  who  is  not  willing  to 
“sit  up  nights”  with  his  ewes  at  lambing 
time  must  pay  the  penalty  in  serious 
losses  of  newJborn  lambs.  Where  a  large 
flock  of  ewes  is  kept  the  attendant  should 
have  a  stove-heated  room  in  the  stable, 
with  two  hospital  pens  in  connection,  and 
from  it  make  regular  rounds  of  the  ewe 
flock  in  the  attached  lambing  pen  or  corral. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  small  pens  will 
be  needed  in  which  temporarily  to  house 
ewes  that  have  just  lambed,  until  they 
and  their  lambs  are  trong  enough  to  run 
at  large.  There  should  be  provision  for 
keeping  hot  water  ready,  some  new  milk, 
stimulants,  such  as  sweet  spirits  of  niter 
and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  (dose 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  each,  in  water) 
and  hot  coffee  for  the  shepherd,  which,  in 
some  cases,  he  will  find  excellent  to  share 
with  a  weak  ewe.  Disinfectants,  such  as 
carbolized  oil,  and  coal-tar  disinfectant, 
should  be  kept  on  hand  and  a  lamb  forceps 
will  be  useful,  now  and  then,  if  a  case  of 
difficult  lambing  occurs.  The  shepherd 
must  keep  his  hands  clean  and  disinfected 
and  the  finger  nails  clean,  so  that  he  may 
render  manual  assistance,  safely,  when  a 
ewe  needs  such  attention.  At  birth,  clear 
the  lamb’s  nose,  let  .the  ewe  lick  it  clean, 
help  the  lamb  to  nurse,  after  removing 
surplus  wool  from  the  udder  and  making 
sure  that  each  teat  is  functioning  properly. 
Sometimes  a  teat  will  be  found  blocked 
with  dried  catarrhal  substance  which 
must  be  removed  before  milk  will  flow ; 
or,  when  the  ewes  were  not  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  before  mating  one  may  be  found 
that  has  lost  a  teat  at  shearing  time, 
necessitating  hand-raising  of  the  lamb  or 
lambs. 

Isolate  the  ewe  if  she  has  a  hard  time 
lambing,  or  has  had  dead  lambs,  or  has 
an  abnormal  discharge,  else  infection  will 
be  sure  to  spread  in  the  flock  and  prove 
deadly.  The  shepherd  may  carry  such 
infection  on  his  hands  or  instruments, 
from  ewe  to  ewe,  hence  the  necessity  of 
care,  cleanliness  and  free  use  of  disinfect¬ 
ants. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

The  milking  Shorthorns  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  by  W.  J.  Hardy,  Alton,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  3,  during  the  New  York  State  Pair 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  averaged  about  $200 
a  head.  Conditions  for  the  sale  were  un¬ 
favorable,  and  after  a  part  of  the  cata¬ 
logued  offering  of  more  than  30  animals 
had  been  sold,  the  auction  was  closed. 
A  number  of  farmers  were  present  to  buy, 
but  the  sale  had  been  barely  got  under 
way,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  some 
of  them  were  obliged  to  depart  for  their 
homes.  D.  O.  w. 


Maryland  Wool  Marketing 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
Maryland  wool-growers  may  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  new  National  Wool 
Marketing  Coroporation  recently  set  up 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Membership 
in  this  national  organization  is  limited  to 
cooperative  associations  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Capper-Volstead  co¬ 
operative  marketing  act,  and  associations 
applying  for  membership  must  sign  a 
definite  agreement  to  handle  at  least  500,- 
000  lbs.  of  wool.  As  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  produces  less  than  the  required 
amount  and  the  same  situation  exists  in 
several  other  States  in  that  section,  it 
was  found  necessary,  according  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  form  a  regional  wool  association 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  will  take  care  of 
the  smaller  producing  States.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
co-operative  laws  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  by  reason  of  such  laws  Mary¬ 
land  will  have  two  directors  on  the  board. 
The  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  Wool  Pool, 
the  name  of  the  co-operative  agency  in 
that  State,  and  a  member  of  the  United 
Wool  Growers’  Association,  will  be  the 
Maryland  agency  to  assemble  wool  for 
the  regional  and  national  association. 
Definite  membership  contracts,  approved 
by  attorneys  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
are  open  to  all  farmers,  whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

I  have  five  turkeys  hatched  in  May; 
one  died  and  others  appear  to  be  going. 
They  pass  yellow  droppings,  and  waste 
away.  I  feed  growing  mash,  chopped 
onion,  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  I  tried  giv¬ 
ing  chalk  mixture  we  had  for  the  baby, 
but  nothing  helps.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do? 


I  am  afraid  that  there  is  nothing  that 
you  can  do  to  save  the  young  turkeys, 
though  some  of  the  flock  should  survive. 
Your  description  makes  it  pretty  evident 
that  the  young  poults  are  dying  of  black¬ 
head,  a  disease  found  everywhere  among 
turkey  flocks  and  to  be  avoided  only  by 
special  methods  of  raising  the  young  in 
quarters  where  they  can  be  kept  free 
from  infection  until  partly  grown.  The 
organisms  causing  blackhead  are  found 
wherever  hens  or  other  kinds  of  poultry 
are  kept  and  it  is  practically  useless  to 
attempt  to  raise  turkeys  in  quarters  or 
upon  ground  that  have  become  infested 
from  being  used  by  poultry  flocks.  The 
common  hen  is  the  most  important  car¬ 
rier  of  blackhead  germs,  not  being  af¬ 
fected  herself  but  distributing  the  germs 
wherever  she  goes.  Turkeys  are  now  be¬ 
ing  raised  by  the  use  of  wire  floors  and 
quarters  that  can  be  kept  clean  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  contamination  by  other 
fowls.  If  they  can  be  kept  entirely  upon 
“new  ground,”  or  ground  that  has  never 
been  soiled  by  other  poultry,  they  may 
still  be  reared  as  before,  but  there  are 
few  places  where  this  condition  can  be 
met,  certainly  not  upon  the  ordinary 
farm.  I  can  only  suggest  that  you  keep 
your  next  hatch  entirely  away  from 
places  that  fowls  have  run  over,  if  that 
is  possible,  and  also,  of  course,  away  from 
older  poults  that  show  evidence  of  sick¬ 
ness.  Some  of  the  young  should  possess 
sufficient  resistance  to  disease  to  live  if 
kept  from  immediate  exposure  to  other 
fowls,  but  hens  and  turkeys  cannot  yet 
be  raised  together.  M.  B.  D. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  25-26.  —  Brook  Farm,  Chester, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dispersal ;  150  Hol¬ 
stein,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle.  C.  H. 
Reynolds,  manager. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  sale.  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Clias.  Polilman, 
Iiipon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  15.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn., 
manager. 

Oct.  29.  —  Gregory  Farm  Percheron 
sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manger. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Ilolsteins ;  New  Richmond, 
Wis.;  R.  H.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
Ii.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.— Fifth  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29  -  Dec.  6.  — -  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  4. — Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Show,  Allegheny  County  Club  show- 
grounds,  Sewickley  Heights,  Pa.  Carlos 
E.  Norton,  secretary,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Co  -nty  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

|  SHEEP  .%  ~"j 


Greatwood  Shropshires 

Grown  on  the  hills  of  Vermont  from  imported 
foundation,  on  limestone  3oil  nsuring  big  bone, 
fine  quality  wool  and  grand  constitution.  The 
largest  flock  in  America  of  purebred  Shrop¬ 
shires.  Come  and  examine  them  for  yourself. 
“We  are  breeding  bettersheep  than  we  can  buy.” 

GREATWOOD  FARMS,  Plainfield,  Vt. 


DORSET  -  HAMPSHIRE 

RAMS  LAMBS  YEARLINGS 

Farmers  l’rices  —  Good  Type  —  Purebred  —  Registered 
All  Stock  on  Approval 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 


For  Sale  SISSSSS  Ram  Lambs  *iii° 

Yearlings  and  Two-year-olds,  bred  from  Wahdwell’S 
Fashion.  G-EORG-E  CARY,  Boston,  New  York 


Ro<y  ChrnnchlFOC  25  yearling  RAMS,  50  yearling 
K6g.  onropbnireo  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  VIeet  &  Sons  Lodi,  N.Y. 


Registered  DAMS,  2  yearsold,  $25.  Shipped  on  approv- 
Shropshire  R  al.  Lester  B.  McLean,  K.l,  Troupsburg,  X.  Y. 


Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Monroe,  New  York 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
type  and  quality.  LEROY  C.  BOWER.  Lndlowville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  cheviot  a-yr.-oid  rams,  $50. 

Address  WHITPAIN  FARM  Ambler,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Cheviot  RAMS,  $25.  J.  H. 
LEOPOLD,  Sunnyside,  N.  J.  P.  O.  Annandale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-Registered  n,m  I  amha 
HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  naill  LalUDS 


ELLIS  TIGER 
Gladstone,  N.J. 


ROY  DURLAND,  Auctioneer 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

of  the  Entire  Herd  and  All  the  Farming  Equipment 
on  the  Brook  Farm,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

The  well-known  Brook  Farm  in  the  Village  of  Chester,  N.  Y.,  known  as  the  former 
Richard  Deleafield  Farm,  located  on  Route  17,  50  miles  from  New  York  City,  5  miles 
east  of  Goshen  and  6  miles  north  of  Monroe,  having  been  sold,  the  entire  herd  of  cattle 
thereon  together  with  all  of  the  farming  equipment  on  the  farm  will  be  offered  at  public 
auction  on  the  farm,  on 

Thursday  and  Friday,  September  25  and  26,  1930 

at  9  o’clock  sharp,  each  day,  and  continuing  until  all  is  sold,  the  following : 

PLEASE  BE  ON  TIME 

CATTLE  SOLD  FIRST  DAY— 150  HEAD  OF  PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN,  GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  DAIRY  CATTLE 

25  of  which  are  Purebred  Holsteins,  some  Grade  Holsteins,  60  Real  Guernseys,  many 
producing  50  lbs.  or  over  a  day,  and  10  Purebred  Jerseys,  all  young,  straight  and  right. 
Also  40  head  of  young  stock,  all  raised  on  this  farm  from  these  high-producing  cows; 
some  of  which  are  bred,  balanced  yearlings.  75  per  cent  of  the  cows  are  fresh  or 
nearby  springers;  balance  Winter  or  Spring  cows. 

3  HERD  SIRES:  1st,  Segis  Ormsby  Korndyke  King,  the  closest  bred  Ormsby  Korn- 
dyke  bull  available  now,  2  years  old;  2nd,  Brook  Farm  Sunrise,  a  grandson  of  Florham 
Laddie,  2  years  old;  3rd,  Beechford’s  Golden  King,  he  by  Weybrook  Supreme,  18  mos,  old. 

Also  four  pair  of  work  horses,  and  all  the  practically  new  farm  machinery  and 
implements  on  this  up-to-date  farm. 

Terms  Cash  Sale  Rain  or  Shine  Lunch  Served 

BROOK  FARM  c.  H.  REYNOLDS,  Manager  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


|  .%  SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  Fattlngtoik  <fe  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

1  OO  Feeding  Pigs 

dYHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— 60  big  type  pedi- 
VF  greed  Pigs,  $8.00  ea.  and  up.  K.IIILL,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 

Reg.  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  sfa°lre 

From  best  breeding  stock  obtainable.  Some  very  fine 
spring  1930  pigs.  Immunized  against  Hog  Cholera. 

THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  INC.  BLAITSTOWN,  N.  J. 

PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  higli-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459- W 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Iterkshire  crossed,  also 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  ctossed. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.00  8  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.75.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  on  approval  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free 
A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.75  each 

10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 

6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  MIX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

DOGS 

OHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom . 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieello,  Iowa 

PEDIGREED  Z\*lo  POINTING  GRIFFON 

best  of  breeding,  13  months  old,  ready  to  train  on  birds 
this  fall.  RAYMOND  E.  SCOTT,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Registered  and  Non  -  Registered  Natural  heelers. 

Old  English  Shepherd  Pups 

VS3*  COON  DOGS  $75  SKSZ.KS; 

throughout  New  England.  Sam  Long,  Guntersville,  Ala. 

St.  Bernard  Puppies 

ians.)  E.  G.  CAKLSOX,  15  Winter  St.,  North  Woburn,  Mass. 

rOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS—  Males,  $10;  Females,  $6 
v  square  deal  assured.  O.  H,  RILEY,  Franklin, Vt. 

DAT  TERRI  ICRS  -  FOX  TERRIERS  -  Lists 
IV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

roll  SALE — Beautiful  youngbird  dogs, ready  totrain,one- 
1  third  value.  Trained  Setters.  James  O.  Cooper,  Dover,  N.  J. 

^OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS — Handsome 
V.  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pe. 

[  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Ash  Grove  Baby  Bulls 

One  to  three  months.  From  dams  with  records  of 
10,500  to  13,000  lbs.  milk.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Buy  a 
good  bull  calf  at  farmer’s  prices  and  raise  him  yourself. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Ponna. 

rrDDCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
r  ELrvrvCi  1  O  special  rat  hunters 

Females  $5.  Young  stock  October  sales,  Females  $4.50; 
Males  $4;  1  pair  $8.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  book 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  Now  London,  Ohio 

Pen  Raised  Muskrats,  *10  -Pa® 

LESTER  BENNETT  -  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 

5S.2E5  Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  i?£edtor“ 

Herd  T.  B.  tested.  F.  S.  GOLDEN  Penn  Run,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


he  “Extension  Service 

H0LSTEINP5FRIESIAN 


Association  of  Amemca 
Room  R-600,  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

SX  CZAR — born  April  6,  1930,  Ormsny-Col- 
rr  antha  cross.  His  17  nearest  yearly  tested 

UJjeVS  .'  dams  average  1000  lbs.  butter.  If  his  breed¬ 
ing  fits  your  herd,  his  price  also  fits. 

J0HM  M.  DENNIS  &  SON  Essex  Farms  Riderwood,  Md. 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  months  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Acci edited  herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

OFFERS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
SURPLUS  STOCK  INCLUDING  SEVERAL 

Young  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

FROM  TWO  MONTHS  TO  YEAR  OLD 
Herd  fully  accredited  and  sold  subject  to  blood-test. 
Write  at  once  lor  particulars 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL 
FARMS 
GUERNSEYS 


Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable 
age,  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  TAR- 
BELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  | 


Choice  Wisconsin,  Young,  A  \\T  C 
Heavy -Producing,  Large  V/ vl  If 

The  best  cows  we  have  in  this  county  at 
$135.00,  delivered  in  car  lots,  T.  B.  tested, 
also  blood-tested  for  abortion.  Drought 
shortage  of  feed.  Write  or  wire. 

GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wisconsin 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

5th  Modified  Accredited  area  in  U.  S. 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  who  have  lost  part  or  all 
of  their  dairies  in  the  Tuberculin  test  have  come 
here  for  replacements.  They  have  purchased  clean 
cows  and  heifers  of  our  farmers  and  now  have  clean 
dairies  of  their  own.  We  have  all  of  the  major 
breeds,  both  Pure  Bred  and  Grades.  Tell  us  what 
you  need.  Let  us  quote  you  actual  carload  averages. 

— Our  services  are  free — 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  Tloinvr  r’AlJirC  FOR 
and  Registered  Udll  y  W3  SALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIX,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  eacl 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  20,  1030 


In  Southern  and  Central  Missouri  sir¬ 
loin  and  porterhouse  of  good  quality  re¬ 
tailed  for  35  to  40  cents  per  pound,  while 
broilers  retailed  dressed  at  13  to  20  cents 
per  pound.  Broilers  in  Syracuse  were 


tie  difference  in  price  and  vary  from  20 
to  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  beef.  Either 
the  eastern  retail  price  of  beef  must  drop 
or  its  consumption  will  be  materially 
lowered. 


this  will  be  of  interest  to  New  York 
State  dairymen.  Their  next  six  months 
production  will  probably  be  very  slightly, 
if  any,  below  normal.  The  unusual  and 
peculiar  price  situation  relative  to  the 
various  concentrates,  caused  by  last 
year's  over-production  of  wheat  and  this 
year’s  underproduction  of  corn  will  work 
no  hardship  on  this  Winter's  cost  of  milk 
production  if  proper  consideration  is  given 
to  the  relative  price  and  nutritive  values 
of  the  various  feeds  involved  in  the  con¬ 
centrate  ration. 

The  proposed  highway  work  suggested 
as  a  relief  measure  in  several  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Western  States,  is  in  many  instances 
not  looked  on  favorably  by  the  farmers. 
Many  feel  that  a  man  with  his  team  is 
worth  more  to  himself  on  the  farm  than 
the  $3.50  per  day  offered.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  observation  was  the  number  of 
men  on  the  road.  In  traveling  over  the 
same  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  for  the  past  eight  years  there  Avere 
on  the  average  about  10  to  15  hitchhikers 
met  or  passed  during  the  course  of  a  driv¬ 
ing  day.  This  year  the  number  was  so 
large  as  to  be  very  noticeable.  On  ac¬ 
tual  count  during  eight  hours  driving  377 
were  met  or  passed,  and  this  number  was 
about  the  average  flow  for  the  trip.  Most 
of  them  were  young  men  between  20  and 
30,  and  over  two-thirds  of  them  Avere  go¬ 
ing  West.  Very  feAAT  of  several  ques¬ 
tioned  had  any  definite  plans  or  destina¬ 
tions.  They  Avere  out  of  work  and  simply 
migrating. 


r 


Thin  Cattle  in  Brought  Sections 


quoted  during  this  time,  the  latter  part  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  lmAje  suffered 
of  August,  at  40  to  45  cents  per  pound,  some  from  lack  of  normal  rainfall  and 
anil  sirloin  and  porterhouse  Avas  50  to  55  Avill  be  beloAV  normal  for  Fall  pastures, 
cents.  Pork  and  lamb  sold  Avith  very  lit-  As  they  are  large  producers  of  fluid  milk 


Livestock  and  General  Con¬ 
ditions  in  Drought  Sections 

BY  II.  W.  DUCK 

After  just  completing  an  automobile 
trip  through  the  South  and  corn-belt 
States  the  following  conclusions  seem, 
logical  from  extensh’e  observations. 

Kentucky  has  suffered  more  from  the 
drought  than  any  other  State.  The  great 
Blue-grass  sections  Avere  dry  as  a  desert. 
Practically  no  rain  had  fallen  in  any 
part  of  the  State  for  six  months  up  to 
the  first  of  August.  Livestock  farmers 
Avere  hauling  water  for  their  stock,  and 
subsisting  them  on  pastures  which) 
seemed  entirely  incapable  of  sustaining 
them  long.  Most  cattle  Avere  very  thin. 
Through  Virginia  and  Tennessee  condi¬ 
tions  Avere  someAvhat  similar,  however, 
these  States  produce  relatively  little  live¬ 
stock.  Cotton  looked  damaged,  but  to¬ 
bacco  looked  fairly  good.  Missouri,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois  and  Ohio  present  a  great 
variation.  Ohio  has  suffered  the  least  of 
the  States  mentioned,  and  Missouri  next. 
In  all  these  States  the  drought  has  been 
very  spotty,  certain  fevv  sections  have 
had  normal  rainfall  and  Avill  produce  nor¬ 
mal  crops. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates  the 
corn  crop  will  be  within  0  to  S  per  cent 
of  normal.  While  this  will  involve  a 
shortage  of  approximately  500,000,000 
bushels,  there  will  be  Avell  over  2,000,000,- 
000  bushels  produced.  Livestock  feeders 
are  buying  barley  in  Missouri  at  Go  cents 
and  Avheat  at  80  cents  per  bushel  in 
preference  to  dollar  corn. 

New  York  State  farmers  no  doubt  feel 
they  have  experienced  a  long  dry  Sum¬ 
mer.  IIoAvever,  conditions  in  this  State 
relative  to  rainfall  are  the  best  of  any 
State  east  of  Colorado.  Our  Fall  pas¬ 
tures  are  short,  but  our  small  grains  and 
hay  in  most  sections  have  been  normal. 
The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  reports  1G 
States  as  having  an  average  deficiency 
from  normal  rainfall  of  G  i  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  July.  This  drought  strip  includes  the 
corn-belt  States  and  the  Dakotas,  and  ex¬ 
tends  south  to  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

What  will  be  the  influence  of  the 
drought  on  livestock  in  general,  and  to 
the  New  York  livestock  farmer  in  par¬ 
ticular?  Several  feeders  have  been  forced 
to  let  their  cattle  go  before  they  had  in¬ 
tended.  Some  Avere  forced  to  ship  breeding 
stock.  IIoAvever,  there  has  been  no 
great  general  liquidation,  most  feeders 
and  breeders  are  hanging  on  and,  due  to 
the  relief  uoav  afforded  from  recent- rains 
in  many  of  the  worst  drought  sections, 
Avill  be  able  to  complete  their  operations. 

A  considerable  number  of  sows  have 
been  received  at  the  leading  markets.  It 
will  not  be  more  than  tAvo  months  before 
the  new  crop  of  shotes  Avill  begin  to  be 
marketed.  What  feeders  will  do  will  de¬ 
pend  someAvhat  on  just  Iioav  much  corn 
is  finally  matured.  The  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  recommending  the  use  of 
ground  wheat  for  feeding  hogs.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  for  hogs  than  any  other 
class  of  farm  animals.  Pigs  like  and  Avill 
do  Avell  on  it,  particularly  if  they  are 
self-fed  tankage  to  supplement  the  ground 
wheat.  At  20  to  30  cents  less  per  bushel 
than  corn,  it  will  be  used  in  large 
amounts  as  a  hog  feed  if  these  relative 
prices  continue  to  prevail.  In  a  feeding 
test  at  the  Ohio  Station  they  report  that 
wheat-fed  pigs  made  a  larger  daily  gain 
and  required  less  feed  to  produce  100  lbs. 
of  gain  than  those  fed  corn.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  on  the  average  about  seven  bushels 
of  ground  Avheat  and  40  lbs.  of  tankage  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  pork  with  shotes  hav¬ 
ing  an  initial  weight  of  75  to  100  lbs. 

Sheep  men  are  suffering  less  from  the 
drought  than  any  other  class  of  live¬ 
stock  farmers,  principally  due  to  the  fact 
that  sheep  are  capable  of  subsisting  on 
pastures  which  will  not  sustain  other 
kinds  of  livestock.  In  spite  of  the 
drought  weeds  still  flourish,  sheep  are 
subsisting  on  these  Avcedy  dry  pastures, 
and  in  general  look  in  good  aArerage  con¬ 
dition.  Through  Ohio  the  flocks  appeared 
just  about  normal.  Sheep  will  also  do 
Avell  on  AA’lieat,  and  have  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  utilizing  it  Avithout  grinding. 
Many  feeders  in  the  corn  belt  plan  on 
feeding  Avheat  or  barley  to  their  flocks 
this  Winter. 

There  is  no  surplus  of  beef  or  mutton. 
This  is  substantiated  by  slaughter  reports 
from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  A 
peculiar  situation  prevails  relative  to  re¬ 
tail  prices  in  the  East  and  Central  West. 


THE  PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 

Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow 
Purina  20%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  24%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  Bulky-Las 
Purina  Fitting  Chow 
Purina  Calf  Chow 


Lettering  words  on  his  store  window.  . .  telling  the  world 
about  his  bargain.  .  .is  the  man  at  The  Store  With  the 
Checkerboard  Sign !  Perhaps  this  very  day  a  Checkerboard 
carload  of  Purina  Dairy  Chows  has  rolled  into  town  and 
he’s  offering  the  bargain  to  you! 

The  bargain  of  going  directly  to  this  car  to  get  your  win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  feed  with  cash.  .  .to  save  hauling  charges 
. .  .warehouse  charges.  .  .credit  charges.  .  .items  that  are 
fair  to  add  to  the  price  of  feed  when  your  feed  is  delivered 
from  the  store  on  a  charge  account.  But  a  bigger  bargain 
than  the  price  per  ton  is  in  store  for  you.  .  .it’s  the  milk 
per  ton!  There’s  where  your  big  bargain  lies. 

More  milk  per  ton  is  the  real  story  of  Purina  Dairy 
Chows... the  real  bargain  that’s  in  store  for  you... not 
only  today.  .  .tomorrow.  .  .but  any  day  you  happen  into 
town!  These  are  the  days  when  you’re  thinking  about 
winter  feed.  .  .thinking  about  bargains!  Think  of  Purina 
Dairy  Chows  when  you’re  ready  to  haul  home  your  winter 
feed!  Next  spring  you’ll  say  it’s  the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  laid  on  the  barn  floor !  Look  over  the  list  of  Purina 
Dairy  Chows.  ,  .you’ll  find  one  which  just  suits  you! 


AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 
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The  Pennsylvania  State 
Milk  Law 

This  act,  approved  by  the  Governor 
May  2,  1929,  became  effective  September 
1,  1930.  It  applies  to  the  whole  State. 
Municipalities  may,  as  before,  make  their 
own  regulations  regarding  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling,  but  must  maintain 
and  enforce  ordinances  that  at  least  meet 
the  State  law  requirements.  A  digest 
of  this  law  is  given  below. 

No  person  shall  sell  milk  for  human 
consumption  in  the  State  without  obtain¬ 
ing  a  permit  annually  from  the  secretary 
of  health  of  the  State,  or  his  authorized 
representative,  with  the  following  excep¬ 
tions  : 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  per¬ 
son  selling  or  delivering  milk  to  a  milk 
plant. 

Unless  the  secretary  shall  require  a 
permit,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a 
person  selling  milk  from  a  store,  when 
such  milk  is  purchased  from  a  person  al¬ 
ready  in  lawful  possession  of  a  permit  to 
sell  milk. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  per¬ 
sons  in  charge  of  hotels,  restaurants,  soda 
fountains,  boarding  houses,  or  other 
places  where  milk  is  served,  when  such 
milk  is  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises 
thereof  and  is  purchased  from  one  al¬ 
ready  in  lawful  possession  of  a  permit  to 
sell  milk. 

The  secretary  may,  in  liis  discretion, 
exempt  a  person  selling  milk  from  not 
more  than  one  cow  from  such  require¬ 
ments  of  this  act  as  he  may  deem  in  each 
instance  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  health. 

Permits  are  granted  after  inspection 
by  the  secretary  of  health  or  his  repre¬ 
sentatives.  *  He  has  power  to  refuse  to 
grant,  suspend,  or  revoke  a  permit. 

‘‘Before  refusal  to  grant  a  permit,  or 
before  a  permit  is  suspended  or  revoked, 
the  secretary  shall  afford  the  applicant 
or  holder  of  the  permit  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  and  shall  give  at  least  five 
days  written  notice  of  the  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  or  the  holder  of  the  permit,  by 
registered  letter  sent  to  the  address  given 
in  the  application. 

“When  an  application  for  a  renewal 
of  a  permit  has  been  regularly  made,  and 
no  notification  of  a  hearing  as  above  de¬ 
scribed  has  been  sent  the  applicant  by  the 
secretary,  the  permit  of  the  preceding 
year  shall  continue  in  full  force  until  re¬ 
newed  or  revoked  in  accordance  with  this 

section.  .  . 

“The  secretary  may  constitute,  as  his 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  permits 
for  the  sale  of  milk,  a  department  of 
health,  board  of  health,  or  health  officer 
of  any  municipality,  and  shall  accept  per¬ 
mits  issued  by  municipalities  under  the 
terms  of  municipal  ordinances  equally  as 
stringent  as  the  requirements  of  this  act 
and  enforced  by  such  municipalities,  as 
the  only  permit  required  for  the  sale  of 
milk  in  such  municipalities.” 

No  person  shall  sell  milk  that  does  not 
bear  prominently  the  title  “Certified 
Milk,”  “Raw  Milk,”  “Pasteurized  Milk. 
Other  names,  such  as  A,  B,  etc.,  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  lawful  titles, 
provided  they  are  filed  with  and  approved 
by  the  secretary  of  health. 

Certified  milk  is  made  under  the  rules 
of  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Milk  Commissions. 

“Raw  milk  shall  be  milk  from  a  cow 
or  cows  determined  by  physical  examina¬ 
tion  and  tuberculin  tests,  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  practices  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  pertaining  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  accredited  herd  plan  or  the  molli¬ 
fied  accredited  area  plan,  to  be  free  from 
communicable  disease. 

“The  cows  shall  be  fed,  watered, 
housed  and  cared  for  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  milk  will  be  clean  and  tree  trom 
disease-producing  organisms.  . 

“The  milking  process  shall  be  carried 
on  in  a  cleanly  manner.  The  nnlk  shall 
be  promptly  cooled.  The  milk  containers 
and  utensils  shall  be  of  such  material 
and  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
readily  cleansed.  The  milk  and  the 
cleansed  containers  and  dairy  utensils 
shall  be  protected  from  flies.  . 

“A  milk  house  or  milk  room,  which  is 
properly  constructed,  lighted,  ventilated, 
drained,  and  clean,  shall  be  provided  and 
used  exclusively  for  the  handling  ot  cer¬ 
tified  milk,’  and  ‘raw  milk.’  An  adequate 
supply  of  steam  or  hot  water  shall  be 
provided  and  used  for  cleansing  milk  con¬ 
tainers  and  dairy  utensils. 

“Pasteurized  milk  shall  be  milk  pro¬ 
duced  and  handled  in  the  following  man- 
ner  i 

“The  cows  shall  be  fed,  watered,  housed 
and  cared  for  in  such  manner  that  the 

milk  will  be  clean.  ,  „  ,  .  . 

"The  milking  process  shall  be  carried 
on  in  a  cleanly  manner.  The  milk  shall 
be  promptly  cooled.  The  milk  contameis 
and  utensils  shall  be  of  such  material 
and  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
readily  cleansed.  . 

“A  milk  house  or  milk  room,  which  is 
properly  constructed,  lighted,  ventilated, 
drained,  and  clean  shall  be  provided  on 
the  dairy  farm  producing  milk  for  sale 
as  pasteurized  milk,  and  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  handling  of  such  milk. 

Milk  containers,  in  which  milk  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  milk  plants  from  dairy  farms, 
shall  be  tnoroughly  cleansed  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  dairy  farm.  _  . 

“Milk  plants  in  which  milk  is  received 
from  the  dairy  farm  for  cooling  or  prepa¬ 
ration  for  pasteurization  shall  be  prop¬ 
erly  constructed,  lighted,  ventilated, 
drained  and  clean. 

“Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  heated  to 


such  a  temperature  and  for  such  a  length 
of  time  that  all  harmful  organisms  are 
destroyed. 

“Apparatus  for  the  pasteurization  of 
milk  shall  be  equipped  with  an  acurate 
indicating  thermometer,  and  a  recording 
thermometer,  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
secretary.  A  true  record  of  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  as  given  by  the  recording  ther¬ 


mometer,  shall  be  on  file  at  the  place 
where  the  milk  is  pasteurized. 

“Milk,  to  be  sold  as  raw  milk,  may  be 
received,  cooled,  and  bottled  in  a  build¬ 
ing  where  milk  is  pasteuriz  d  provided 
all  milk  received  in  the  building  where 
milk  is  pasteurized  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  for  raw  milk  as  set  forth  in  this 
act. 

“The  rooms  of  buildings  in  which  milk 
is  exposed  during  and  after  pasteurization 
shall  be  properly  lighted,  ventilated, 


drained,  and  clean,  and  shall  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  a  place 
for  cleansed  milk  containers  and  uten¬ 
sils  and  for  the  handling  of  milk  during 
and  after  pasteurization. 

“Milk  during  and  after  pasteurization 
and  cleaned  milk  containers  and  equip¬ 
ment  shall  be  protected  from  flies. 

“Pasteurizing  plants  shall  be  provided 


with,  and  use,  an  adequate  supply  of 
steam  or  hot  water  for  cleansing  milk 
containers,  utensils,  and  equipment. 

“Equipment  with  which  milk  comes  in 
contact  shall  be  constructed  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  easily  cleansed.  Demount¬ 
able  apparatus  with  which  milk  conies  in 
contact  shall  be  taken  apart  and  cleansed 
each  day  such  apparatus  is  in  use.  Sur¬ 
faces  with  which  milk  comes  in  contact 
shall  be  of  smooth,  non-corrosive  mate¬ 
rials,  and  free  from  open  seams. 


“Adequate  facilities  shall  be  provided 
and  used  for  furnishing  clean  contain¬ 
ers,  free  from  injurious  organisms,  in 
which  to  sell  raw  milk  or  pasteurized 
milk.  Bottles  shall  be  filled  and  closed 
without  any  part  of  the  hand  coming  in 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bottle  or  in  contact  with  bottle  caps. 
Caps  shall  be  obtained  in  sanitary  con¬ 
tainers  and  kept  therein  until  used. 

“Buildings  in  which  milk  is  bottled  or 
pasteurized  shall  be  provided  with  ade¬ 
quate  and  conveniently  located  toilet  fa¬ 
cilities. 

“The  water  supply  used  in  milk  plants 
shall  be  sufficiently  abundant  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  easy  of  access  and  free  from  con¬ 
tamination.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  no  one 
in  the  State,  except  as  exempted  by  the 
quoted  section  of  the  statute  can  sell  milk 
without  the  necessary  permit.  The  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Health  Department, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the  local  health 
boards  can  give  full  information  to  any¬ 
one  interested. 


Starting  Small  Dairy  Farm 

I  intend  keeping  eight  or  nine  cows 
in  an  unrestricted  zone.  What  size  barn 
do  I  need  and  other  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  comply  with  the  law?  A.  b. 

New  York. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  and  your  local  health 
board,  or  health  officer,  should  all  be 
consulted.  Make  a  statement  telling  just 
what  you  want  to  do,  and  submit  it  to 
all  of  these  authorities  asking  them  for 
instructions  about  what  concerns  their 
departments.  Then  you  will  know  how 
to  start,  and  can  develop  the  dairy  as 
conditions  warrant. 


Make  roughage  produce  more 


Milk 


AND 


Meat 


When  PRICES  for  milk  and  meat  are  low, 
your  feeding  costs  must  come  down.  Over 
one-third  the  feed  value  of  corn,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  in  the  leaves,  husks  and  stalks. 
But  animals  will  waste  or  refuse  up  to 
55%  when  fed  whole.  Grinding  is  the 
only  way  to  get  all  the  value  from  your 
roughage  and  to  make  it  produce  the 
most  in  milk  and  meat.  Shredding  won’t 
do  it — cutting  won’t  do  it — only  grind¬ 
ing  will. 

Likewise  you  can  save  10%  to  30%  of  your 
grain  by  grinding  it.  That  much  passes  through 
the  animal  undigested  when  fed  whole. 

Test  after  test  proves  conclusively  that  when 
roughage  and  grain  are  ground,  mixed  and  fed 
together  in  a  balanced  ration,  one-third  the  feed 
cost  is  saved. 

And  Letz  Roughage  Mills  have  proved  the 
most  economical  and  successful  way  of  grind¬ 
ing  for  more  than  100,000  feeders  of  dairy  cows, 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry. 

With  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill  you  can  chop, 
you  can  grind,  and  you  can  mix.  You  can  do 
one  at  a  time,  two  at  a  time  or  do  all  three  in 
one  swift  operation  with  only  one  man.  No 
other  mill  can  do  this. 

If  you  feed  four  or  more  dairy  cows,  twenty 
or  more  steers,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  hogs, 
sheep  or  poultry,  you  can  cut  feed  costs  this 
year  and  every  year  through  the  Letz  system  of 
home  crop  feeding.  You  can  also  release  30% 
of  your  feed  crop  acreage  to  cash  crops  or  in¬ 
crease  the  feeding  capacity  of  your  farm. 

Let  7426  prosperous  farmers  from  every  state 
tell  you  how  they  are  making  money  with  this 
proved  feeding  method.  They  describe  actual 
experience,  give  costs,  tell  results— with  every 
kind  of  feed  and  every  kind  of  livestock.  Send 
coupon  at  once. 


Letz  Roughage  Mill  with  exhaust  fan  and  feed  collector  attached.  Takes  whole  bundles  and  loose  hay  of 
any  kind.  One  man  and  a  small  tractor  or  electric  motor  run  it.  A.  size  for  every  farm. 

WHAT 

THE  LETZ  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU: 


1.  By  re-cutting  and  grinding  stalk,  straw  and 
hay,  the  feeding  value  of  farm  crops  is  in¬ 
creased  from  25%  to  50%. 

2.  Releases  feed  crop  acreage  for  cash  crops 
through  increasing  feeding  value  of  crops  25% 

to  50%.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

3.  The  Letz  system  of  preparing  feed  makes 
possible  a  substantial  increase  in  milk  or  meat 
production. 


4.  The  Letz  system  saves  up  to  25%  in  labor 
by  reduced  acreage,  by  greater  ease  in  feed¬ 
ing,  in  elimination  of  husking,  threshing,  etc. 

5.  The  Letz  system  keeps  animals  in  better 
condition  through  well-prepared  and  palatable 
feeds. 


Lets  Hopper  Mills 

This  mill  will  crush  or  grind 
car  corn  or  any  grain,  damp, 
wet,  or  oily,  without  clogging. 
Sold  for  45  years  under  a  guar¬ 
antee  to  grind  more  feed  finer, 
with  less  power  and  less  ex¬ 
pense  for  repairs,  than  any 
other  grinder  made.  Comes  in 
six  sizes — 2  to  30  horse-power. 
Write  for  booklet. 


LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

933  East  Road 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 

Without  obligating  me  in  any 
way,  please  send  me  the  new 
book  of  facts  written  by  Letz 
Mill  owners,  showing  the  various 
ways  dairymen  and  stockmen 
have  increased  their  profits  by 
re-cutting,  grinding  and  mixing 
together  their  feed  crops,  as 
proved  by  their  own  statements. 
I  am  now  feeding: 

Hogs ; 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 

•  •  • 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING' COMPANY 
933  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana  i 


My  mailing  address 
(or  R.F.D.)  is _ 


City_ 


Stale 


Here  We  Are 
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“It  Was  Surprising 
the  Way  Those 
Cows  Responded*' 


H.  N.  FIRESTONE  AND  SON.  of  Middle- 
branch,  Ohio,  put  a  full  line  of  Ney  Equipment  in 
their  dairy  barn.  They  did  not  have  to  wait  for  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  Firestone  says  it  was  surprising  the  way 
those  cows  responded  to  cleaner,  more  comfortable 
surroundings,  and  to  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water.  Milk  production  went  up  in  a  hurry. 

You’ll  find  other  interesting  pictures  and  facts  in  a 
booklet  called  “Cow  Comfort.” 

Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and  Haying  Tools 
have  been  making  the  farmer  and  dairy  man’s 
work  easier — more  profitable — for  fifty  years. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  be  glad  to  include  a 
copy  of  our  big  general  catalog  if  you  say  the  word. 
Then  you  will  have  full  facts  on  the  famous  Ney  line. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879  *  Canton,  Ohio 


COW 

COMFORT 


The  NEY  MFG.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a 
copy  of  “Cow  Comfort.” 

C - ]  Check  here  if  you  want 

copy  of  catalog  No.  225. 


Name - 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


City - State 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
231  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


llJp'F? — iff 

Steel  Wire 


°fr\X& 


Amazing:  New  Dis¬ 
covery  —  COPPER 
STEEL  W IRE 
makes  my  fence 
last  at  least 
TWICE  as  long: 
as  ordinary  fence. 
Saves  half  your 
fence  money!  Get 
my  New  Catalog: 
and  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fencing:. 
Netting:.  Steel  Posts.  Gates,  BarbWire  and 
many  other  farm  and  home  needs.  Direct 
from  factory.  Freight  paid.  Easy  Payments. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  customers*  Catalog: 
Free.  Write  today.— Jim  Brow  n.  ... 

&  Wire  Co.,  Dept. 4372  P, Cleveland*  Ohio 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work—' 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 
At  the  New  York  State  Fair 


The  Dairy  Breeds. — Seldom  have  the 
dairy  breeds  made  so  strong  and  represen¬ 
tative  a  showing  anywhere  as  they  made 
this  year  at  Syracuse.  If  the  leading 
prizewinners  30  years  ago  at  this  fair 
were  equal  to  those  of  today — which  is 
doubtful — progressive  breeders  may  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
outstanding  individuals  within  any  given 
breed  is  greater  per  100  head  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

As  in  the  past  the  Holstein-Friesians 
led  in  numbers;  there  were  more  than  70 
New  York  State  exhibitors  of  this  breed, 
besides  three  from  Massachusetts,  and 
one  each  from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
and  Wisconsin.  In  average  sliowyard  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  black-and-white  cattle  set  a 
high  standard.  Ward  W.  Stevens,  Liver¬ 
pool,  N.  Y.,  judged  them.  The  bull  classes 
were  remarkable  for  their  uniformity  in 
type  and  exhibition  condition.  The  senior 
and  grand  champion  was  Brookholm  Inka 
27th,  shown  by  Baker  Farms,  Rocking¬ 
ham,  N.  II.,  while  the  junior  champion 
was  Hurlwood  Sir  Segis  Walker  2d, 
owned  by  Hurlwood  Holstein  Farms, 
Ashley  Falls,  Mass.  Baker  Farms  also 
won  the  senior  and  grand  championships 
on  their  cow  Queen  Sylvia  Walker  Pon¬ 
tiac,  the  junior  champion  female  being 
Lauderdale  Sadie  Model,  shown  by  Clias. 
A.  Bump,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  The  ribbons 
in  the  females  classes,  extended  to  the 
10th  place,  in  several  rings.  In  the  get 
of  sire  class,  R.  E.  Eddy,  Poultney,  Vt., 
was  first,  and  in  dairy  herds,  F.  N.  Wells, 
Whately,  Mass.,  won  first. 

The  Ayrshire  awards  were  made  by 
Louis  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  was  an  eye-opening  demonstration 
of  the  quality  and  type  that  exist  in  east¬ 
ern  herds  of  this  Scotch  breed.  The  en¬ 
tries  were  well-fitted,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  in  every  class.  The  breed  is 
making  a  much  stronger  and  better  show¬ 
ing  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  A  feature  of  the  Syracuse 
exhibit,  was  the  futurity  bull  class,  con¬ 
sisting  of  20  entries.  All  of  these  were 
under  a  year  old.  Alta  Crest  Farms, 
Spencer,  Mass.,  won  first  in  this  compe¬ 
tition.  They  also  had  the  senior  cham¬ 
pion  bull,  Willoxton  Topsy  Pride  6th, 
and  the  junior  and  grand  champion,  Alta 
Crest  Gay  Day.  It  is  not  often  that  so 
young  a  bull — he  is  less  than  12  months 
old — wins  the  grand  championship  against 
mature  or  older  bulls.  The  senior  and 
grand  champion  female  was  Lady  Be 
Good,  shown  by  L.  L.  Grow  &  Son,  Fort 
Jackson,  N,  Y.  The  junior  champion  was 
Lippitt  Snowbox,  exhibited  by  Lippitt 
Farms,  Providence,  R.  I.  In  dairy  herds, 
young  herds  and  get  of  sire,  Alta  Crest 
Farms  were  first. 

Among  the  Jerseys,  the  leading  prize¬ 
winners  of  both  sexes  were  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  breed  type  and  quality.  We 
have  seen  larger  Jersey  shows  at  this  fair, 
but  few  with  more  satisfactory  tops. .The 
entries  were  drawn  from  herds  in  several 
States.  The  awards  were  made  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Yapp,  Urbana,  Ill.  Twin.  Oaks 
Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  had  the  senior 
and  grand  champion  bull,  and  first  in 
get  o*f  sire,  produce  of  cow,  young  herds, 
and  a  number  of  other  prizes.  The 
junior  champion  bull  was  shown  by  Ira 
G.  Payne,  East  Schodoclt,  N.  Y.  Elm 
Hill  Farm,  Brookfield,  Mass.,  won  the 
female  championships,  and  some  other 
prizes. 

Good  to  outstanding  winners  featured 
the  Guernsey  classes.  The  entries  of 
young  stock  in  several  rings  extended  to 
as  many  as  30  head.  There  was  a  wide 
distribution  of  the  awards,  the  judge  be¬ 
ing  W.  K.  Hepburn,  Anselma,  Pa.  The 
Gayliead  Guernsey  Farm,  Coxsackie,  N. 
Y.,  had  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
bull,  Fern  brook  King  Hendrick,  and 
Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
the  junior  champion,  Douglaston  King 
Frederick.  The  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female  was  Priscilla  of  Grahamdale 
owned  by  Glencliff  Farm,  Independence, 
Kans.  C.  L.  A.  Whitney,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
showed  the  junior  champion,  Wyebrook 
Eastern  Miss.  Gayhead  Guernsey  Farm 
was  first  in  dairy  herds,  and  get  of  sire. 
In  the  county  herd  class,  the  Capitol  Dis¬ 
trict  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  Avas 
first,  the  Cayuga  County  Guernsey  Club 
second,  the  Columbia  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  third,  and  the 
Onondaga  County  Guernsey  Club  fourth. 

In  the  strong  and  well-filled  classes  of 
Brown  Swiss,  judged  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Gar- 
rigus,  Storrs.  Conn.,  D.  N.  Boice,  Church- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  won  the  bulk  of  the  first 
prizes,  and  all  of  the  championships  ex¬ 
cept  the  junior  female  championship,  this 
going  to  N.  B.  Pickett,  Albion,  N.  Y.  In 
the  county  herd  class,  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  was  first,  Orleans  second  and  Monroe 
third. 

The  Beef  Cattle. — In  numbers  and 
average  excellence,  the  show  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  surpassed  any  other  that  the  breed 
has  made  at  this  fair.  It  was  an  eastern 
exhibit  throughout.  A  number  of  small 
herds  figured  in  the  winnings.  In  the 
district  class — for  10  animals  from  the 
western,  central  or  eastern  district  of  the 


State — the  eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Club 
at  Poundridge  won  first,  the  central  club 
at  Geneva  second,  and  the  western  club 
at  Lawtons  third.  These  regional  dis¬ 
plays  evidenced  the  organized  unity  of 
breeders  in  support  of  the  breed.  E.  G. 
Little,  Dresden,  O.,  won  the  female  cham¬ 
pionship  on  Erica  of  Elmwood,  and  first 
in  get  of  sire.  All  other  championships 
went  to  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.  G.  Carlton  Fancher,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  won  first  and  first  and 
second  in  two  of  the  strongest  heifer 
classes.  Other  winners  were  C.  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. ;  L.  A.  Colton,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y. ;  T.  J.  Kerr,  Collins,  N.  Y. ; 
Frank  S.  Heyden,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. ; 
James  Lynch,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  H. 
Jackson,  Stormville,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Clarkson,  Tivoli,  N.  Y.  All  of 
the  beef  breeds  were  judged  by  Dr.  R.  B. 
Hinman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Hereford  prizes  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  Brookfield  Farm,  Durham,  Conn., 
and  Z.  M.  Crane,  Windsor,  Mass.  The 
former  had  no  competition  in  the  fat 
Hereford  steer  classes.  Two  herds  of 
Shorthorns  were  shown,  the  chief  ex¬ 
hibitors  being  Edgebrook  Farm,  Copley, 
().,  and  Brockett  Farms,  Atwater,  O. 
The  prizes  were  about  equally  divided. 
Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield  Center,  N. 
Y.,  won  first  in  one  of  the  Shorthorn 
steer  classes.  Maurice  Whitney,  Berlin, 
N.  Y.,  also  won  first  in  one  of  these 
classes. 

The  Milking  Shorthorns.  —  The 
show  of  Milking  Shorthorns  represented 
a  number  of  eastern  herds,  including 
those  of  Maurice  Whitney,  Berlin,  N.  Y. ; 
Webster  Knight,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  D. 
T.  Barnard  &  Sons,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass. ;  Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  J.  Ilardy  and  Alasa 
Farms,  Alton,  N.  Y.  Prof.  H.  L.  Gar- 
rigus  made  the  a  vards.  The  exhibit  as 
a  whole  emphasized  the  beef  and  milk 
points,  as  well  as  the  dual-purpose  type, 
of  the  breed.  The  foremost  winners  meas- 
used  up  to  a  high  standard  of  dual-pur¬ 
pose  form,  and  most  of  the  entries  were 
shown  in  good  condition.  Four  of  the 
championships  went  to  Mr.  Knight;  the 
other  two — the  senior  and  grand  in  fe¬ 
males — were  won  by  Mr.  Whitney  on  Bar 
None  Topsy.  Clay  Bell’s  Hero  was  the 
senior  and  grand  chimpion  bull,  and 
Model  Prince  2d  the  junior  champion, 
both  from  the  Knight  herd. 

The  Sheep  Show. — In  numbers,  the 
sheep  exceeded  last  year’s  exhibit,  while 
in  quality  they  set  some  new  standards 
in  some  of  the  breeds.  Shropshires,  for 
instance,  and  Hampshires,  Dorsets  and 
Southdowns,  were  exceptionally  good  in 
the  classes  that  included  the  champions. 
The  show  would  be  considerably  larger  if 
there  was  room  for  it  in  the  building.  A 
few  outside  exhibitors  showed  several 
breeds,  without  much  competition.  They 
are  professionals  who  show  for  what 
they  can  get  out  of  it.  The  Home 
State  breeders  are  entitled  to  much  more 
of  the  money  than  they  are  receiving  for 
their  efforts  to  raise  and  show  sheep. 
James  C.  Duncan,  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  judged 
the  Shropshires,  Hampshires,  South- 
downs,  Dorsets  and  Tunis.  Cornell  A, 
Green,  Bennington,  Vt.,  judged  the  Cots- 
wolds,  Oxfords,  Cheviots,  Leicesters, 
Lincolns  and  Suffolks,  while  Russell  W. 
Duck  of  Syracuse  University  judged  the 
other  breeds  and  goats. 

Both  Shropshire  championships  went 
to  Hylhnede  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa.  The 
Saint  Amour  Co.,  Mortonville,  Pa.,  won 
the  Hampshire  championships.  W.  S. 
Hutchings,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.,  had  the 
Southdown  and  Dorset  champions.  J.  A. 
Duffey,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  and  Louis  H. 
Bettinger,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  showed  some 
good  home-raised  Oxfords.  John  A. 
Curry,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  won  the  Chev¬ 
iot  championships.  H.  E.  Morris,  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  had  the  champion  Suffolk  ram 
and  ewe,  both  yearlings.  Ohio  breeders 
of  fine-wools  had  no  other  competition  in 
these  classes.  James  McGuire,  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.,  showed  the  champion  Tunis  ewe, 
and  Ralph  E.  Owen,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  the 
champion  ram.  Curtis  Miller,  Deansboro, 
N.  Y.,  had  the  champion  Karakul  ram. 

In  the  special  county  exhibits  division 
Otsego  was  first  and  Monroe  second  in 
Shropshires.  In  Hampshires,  Allegany 
County  was  first,  while  in  Southdowns 
Monroe  was  first,  Wyoming  second,  and 
the  Ontario  County  Pomona  Grange 
third.  Wyoming  County  was  first  and 
Onondaga  second  and  third  in  Oxfords. 
In  Merinos  Wyoming  was  first  and  third 
and  Yates  second.  Wyoming  County  also 
was  first  in  Lincolns,  Cotswolds,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  Dorsets. 

The  Goats. — Chas.  A.  Stroh,  Milford, 
Pa.,  and  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery  Rock, 
Pa.,  showed  Angora  goats,  the  former 
having  the  champion  doe.  Saanen  milk 
goats  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Wright,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Emanuel 
Schmidt,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Stroh,  the  last  named  winning  the  doe 
championship.  Silas  Wright,  Red  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Nubian 
milk  goats.  Four  breeders  showed  Tog- 
genburgs,  the  champion  doe  being  a  good 
milker  from  Mr.  Stroll’s  flock. 

The  Hog  Exhibit.  —  Five  breeders 
showed  Berkshires.  Maplelawn  Farms, 
North  Westport,  Mass.,  had  the  only 
boar  entries.  Melvin  White,  showed  the 
grand  champion  sow.  In  Poland-Cliinas 
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the  Saint  Amour  Co.,  Mortonville,  Pa., 
won  both  grand  championships,  there  be¬ 
ing  two  other  exhibitors.  In  Hampshires, 
from  four  herds,  Syracuse  University  had 
the  grand  champion  sow.  The  other  en¬ 
tries  were  from  Ohio  herds.  Chester 
Whites  made  a  strong  show,  four  herds 
being  represented.  Thomas  A.  Hollier, 
Jr.,  Slcaneateles,  N.  Y.,  won  the  sow 
grand  championship,  and  Wayne  L. 
Brown,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  the  boar.  Mr. 
Hollier  also  had  the  best  pen  of  three 
barrows  of  any  age,  farrowed  after 
March  1,  1930,  and  bred  and  owned  by  a 
New  York  State  exhibitor.  In  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  Wm.  Gunnels  of  Missouri  won 
the  sow  grand  championship,  and  Sy¬ 
racuse  University  the  boar.  Dr.  R.  B. 
Hinman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  judged  the  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites  and  Duroc-Jerseys,  and  II.  B. 
Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  judged  the 
other  breeds. 

The  IIorres  and  Mules.  —  An  in¬ 
crease  in  the  entries  of  draft  horses, 
chiefly  in  the  grade  classes,  took  place 
this  year.  All  of  the  classes,  however, 
were  better  filled  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  In  Percherons,  H.  H.  Bell  &  Sous, 
Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J.,  won  every  first  prize 
except  one,  and  both  championships,  there 
being  two  other  exhibitors.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  won  first  in 
the  get  of  sire  class,  and  had  typical, 
well-fitted  entries  in  several  classes. 
Hyllmede  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa.,  won  all  of 
the  first  prizes  except  one,  and  the  two 
championships  in  Belgians.  Ray  C. 
Baldwin,  Tully,  N.  Y.,  was  first  in  two- 
year-old  stallions.  He  also  won  several 
other  prizes.  A.  L.  Brockway,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  also  was  a  prizewinner. 

In  four-liorse  teams,  John  Adrian,  Wil- 
liamsville,  N.  Y.,  was  first  arid  third,  H. 
H.  Bell  &  Sons  second,  and  Ray  C.  Bald¬ 
win  fourth.  In  three-horse  teams  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  first,  Bell  &  Sons  second 
and  third,  and  Mr.  Adrian  fourth.  In 
pairs  Mr.  Adrian  was  first,  third  and 
fourth,  and  Bell  &  Sons  second. 

In  the  grade  classes,  for  single  to 
halter  and  teams  in  harness,  the  principal 
winners  were  S.  W.  Pendergast,  Phoenix, 
N.  Y.,  James  J.  Colli  ns,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  , 
Richard  M.  Sears,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y  , 
and  John  Adrian.  J.  Y.  Pendergast, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  and  Clifford  Snyder,  of 
the  same  place,  showed  mules,  in  singles 
and  spans. 

Hugh  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  judged 
all  the  foregoing  competitions. 

One  of  the  most  popular  attractions 
at  the  fair  was  the  horse  pulling  con¬ 
test,  judged  by  Prof.  M.  W.  Harper, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  John  Adrian  won  first 
and  second  in  the  class  for  teams  weigh¬ 
ing  3,000  lbs.  or  over.  His  first  prizewin¬ 
ners  were  Belgians  weighing  4,210  lbs. 
Floyd  Barnard,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  won  first 
on  his  2,960-lb.  team  of  grade  Percherons 
in  the  less  than  3,000-lb.  class.  Six  prizes 
were  awarded  in  each  of  the  classes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $200  down  to  $10. 

The  numbers  of  cattle  of  the  various 
breeds  at  the  fair  were  as  follows:  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesians,  305 ;  Ayrshires,  225 ; 
Guernseys,  188;  Jerseys,  213;  Brown 
Swiss,  50;  Milking  Shorthorns,  115; 
Shorthorns,  49;  Ilerefords,  34,  and  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus,  67.  d.  c.  w. 


Four-H  Club  and  Other 
Fair  Notes 

Four-H  club  boys  and  girls  exhibited 
318  purebred  dairy  heifers — more  than 
100  in  excess  of  last  year’s  total.  They 
also  showed  pigs  and  lambs.  Some  of 
them  competed  successfully  in  the  open 
classes  with  seasoned  exhibitors.  No 
department  of  the  fair  has  grown  so 
rapidly  as  the  boys’  and  girls’  division  in 
the  last  year. 

Clarence  and  Clayton  Found,  twin  4-H 
club  boys,  _  won  the  sweepstakes  for  the 
best  cock  in  the  club  department  of  the 
poultry  show.  Five  hundred  birds  from 
22  counties  of  the  State  were  exhibited 
by  4-II  club  members.  The  Found  boys 
were  from  Livingston  County. 

George  Chase  of  Onondaga  County  won 
in  seven  classes  of  hogs  in  the  4-H  club 
department.  Thomas  Hollier  of  the  same 
county  won  six  prizes  in  the  Chester 
White  classes. 

Five  hundred  4-H  club  boys  and  girls 
stood  in  front  of  the  new  $250,000  boys’ 
and  girls’  building  on  the  fair  grounds 
when  the  structure  was  dedicated  by 
Gov.  Roosevelt  on  September  4.  The 
building  was  completed  two  weeks  before 
the  fair  began.  The  first  floor  includes 
a  large  auditorium,  exhibition  quarters 
and  a  library  and  writing  room.  A  cafe¬ 
teria  and  dormitories  occupy  most  of  the 
second  floor. 

David  Wilcox,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
Y’oung  Farmers  of  New  York  State  on 
September  2,  succeeding  Howard  Hill  of 
Albion.  William  Rothfuss  of  Webster 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer.  Olin 
Spencer  of  Homer  was  chosen  editor  of 
the  organization’s  paper.  He  and  the 
secretary  were  named  delegates  to  the 
annual  Future  Farmers  of  America  con¬ 
vention,  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
in  November.  Seventeen  boys  received 
the  “Empire  Farmer’s  Degree.” 

Four  hundred  dogs  of  44  breeds  were 
entered  at  the  17th  annual  dog  show  at 
the  fair.  An  admission  of  25  cents  per 
person  was  charged. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the  fair.  Secretary 
Lewis  W.  Morley  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  said  that  1,250,000  animals 
of  this  dairy  breed  had  been  registered 
in  this  country.  d.  c.  w. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Perhaps  the  most  important  market 
development  of  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall  is  the  rising  tendency  of  feedstuff's 
and  animal  products.  The  sharp  rise  in 
corn  and  the  steady  advance  in  butter 
and  eggs,  together  with  much  better  de¬ 
mand  for  dressed  meats,  has  changed  the 
situation  considerably,  and  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  producers  to  go  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  some  care  while  watching 
market  development. 

With  corn  cheaper  than  wheat  it  may 
be  expected  that  many  farmers  will  feed 
wheat  to  livestock,  especially  in  sections 
where  the  corn  crop  was  a  near  failure. 
Cottonseed  and  linseed  meals  have  not 
advanced  much  in  price.  Of  the  various 
feeding  grains,  barley,  oats  and  rye 
seem  likely  to  be  in  about  the  usual 
supply.  Feeding  rations  will  naturally  be 
adjusted  to  use  less  corn  and  corn  feeds 
and  more  wheat  feeds,  while  cottonseed 
is  likely  to  continue  the  best  bargain  in 
the  concentrated  grain  feeds.  The  cotton 
crop,  according  to  latest  estimates,  will 
show  some  reduction  but  the  decrease 
will  hardly  be  enough  to  make  cotton¬ 
seed  feeds  scarce  or  especially  high.  Poul- 
trymen  will  be  inclined  to  shift  their 
rations  somewhat,  giving  more  prominence 
to  the  cheap  grades  of  wheat  and  barley, 
with  less  reliance  on  corn.  Buckwheat 
is  the  lightest  crop  of  many  years  and 
probably  not  much  of  it  will  be  available 
to  poultry  feeders. 

The  egg  market  for  the  past  month 
or  so  has  shown  a  rapid  falling  off  in 
fresh  supplies  at  the  principal  markets. 
The  average  quality  has  been  unusually 
poor  on  account  of  the  frequent  spells 
of  hot  weather.  The  result  was  a  rising 
trend  in  price  of  the  better  grades.  Many 
dealers  prefer  to  depend  upon  cold  storage 
eggs  and  the  movement  out  of  storage 
has  been  rather  active  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Prices  of  standard  grades 
advanced  about  three  cents  during  August 
but  the  level  is  still  eight  cents  below 
of  that  of  a  year  ago  and  some  grades 
are  ten  cents  or  more  below  the  prices 
of  early  September,  1929. 

The  butter  situation  is  much  like  that 
of  August.  Production  has  decreased 
even  faster  than  usual  because  the  pas¬ 
tures  have  been  much  shorter  than  in 
most  seasons  at  the  time  of  year.  Dry 
weather  has  been  working  northward  in¬ 
to  the  dairy  sections  during _  August  and 
rains  have  hardly  been  sufficient  to  bring 
them  back  to  any  great  extent.  The 
large  holdings  in  storage  have  kept  the 
price  from  going  up  as  fast  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Storage  butter  has 
been  coming  out  rapidly.  Cheese  pro¬ 
duction  also  has  been  showing  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  for  the  past  several  months 
and  much  of  the  milk  usually  sold  to 
cheese  factories  has  been  sold  for  market 
milk  and  cream.  Cheese  dealers  who  own 
storage  stock  have  been  drawing  on  their 
holdings  in  order  to  take  care  of  cur¬ 
rent  trade.  Butter  prices  rose  three  to 
four  cents  during  the  past  month  and 
cheese  gained  nearly  two  cents,  but  the 
price  of  cheese  products  is  still  below 
last  season's  level.  Under  the  very 
unfavorable  producing  conditions,  prices 
of  dairy  products  ought  to  have  recovered 
faster  but  demand  has  been  poor  and 
the  stocks  in  storage  were  large  because 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
production  was  greater  than  in  1929. 

Old-time  truck  .growers  will  remember 
how  persistently  prices  held  at  low  levels 
in  the  depressed  conditions  of  such  years 
as  1893,  1903,  and  1921,  when  business 
was  dull,  workmen  were  not  buying 
freely,  and  prices  .refused  to  advance 
even  when  crops  were  poor.  This  year 
the  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  showed 
the  same  slowness  in  responding  to  light 
production.  Many  eastern  markets  are 
lightly  supplied  with  produce  from  sec¬ 
tions  within  trucking  distance  but  prices 
in  late  August  and  early  September  were 
declining  in  some  lines  and  the  general 
level  was  lower  than  for  the  corresponding 
time  the  year  before,  including  such 
products  as  potatoes,  onions,  and  some  of 
the  less  important  vegetables. 

Grapes  also  started  lower  than  last 
year.  The  grape  crop  seems  to  be  good 
nearly  everywhere,  selling  rather  slowly. 
The  light  production  of  most  fruits  will 
help  the  sale  of  grapes  somewhat.  Apples 
generally  are  a  lighter  crop  in  the  Bast 
than  they  were  last  year,  but  prices  are 
not  high.  Plenty  of  average  apples  are 
selling  around  $1  per  bushel.  The  supply 
of  winter  anples  seems  likely  to  show 
a  shortage  of  such  leading  varieties  as 
the  Baldwin,  which  appears  to  be  light 
in  western  New  York  and  the  Middle 
West. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  seven-story  plant 
of  the  Rubsam  &  Horrmann  Brewing 
Company,  which  covers  about  an  acre  m 
Canal  Street,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  was  gutted 
by  tire  Sept.  4,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
$1,500,000.  The  brewery,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  completely  equipped  in  the 
East,  was  covered  by  insurance.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  the  plant  has  confined  its  out¬ 
put  to  near  beer  and  artificial  ice. 

The  alternative  of  paying  a  $170  fine 
or  working  for  170  days  in  the  Hudson 
County  jail  was  given  to  George  Roland 
of  750  Fisher  Avenue,  North  Bergen,  N. 
.1.,  in  Weehawken  Police  Court  Sept.  4, 
as  an  aftermath  of  an  unlicensed  driver 
in  a  $40  automobile.  Roland  was  arrested 
by  Policeman  Laurent  Hessner  of  Wee¬ 
hawken,  charged  with  carrying  fictitious 


license  plates,  driving  without  owner’s 
or  driver’s  licenses,  speeding,  passing  a 
red  light  and  operating  with  defective 
brakes.  Roland  explained  that  he  had 
bought  the  automobile  for  $40  and  had 
no  surplus  for  licenses  after  paying  for 
the  car.  He  also  claimed  an  inability  to 
pay  the  fine.  Receiving  the  alternative 
of  payment  or  jail,  he  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  money. 

While  Mrs.  Thomas  Reeves  was  look¬ 
ing  for  her  cows  near  Belleville,  Out., 
Sept.  8,  a  she-bear  seized  the  woman  and 
started  off  with  her.  Mrs.  Reeves’s  two 
children,  who  had  gone  with  her  to  the 
pasture,  sci-eamed  and  apparently  dis¬ 
turbed  the  bear’s  cubs  in  a  near-by  wood. 
The  cubs  set  up  a  howl  and  the  mother- 
bear  dropped  the  woman  to  rush  to  the 
protection  of  her  young.  Mrs.  Reeves 
was  bruised  and  scratched,  but  was  able 
to  reach  home,  where  a  physician  at¬ 
tended  her. 

Two  men  were  killed  when  their  bi¬ 
plane  crashed  and  burned  near  Nome,  N. 
D.,  Sept.  8.  The  victims  were  identified 
as  John  Fritz,  St.  Paul,  and  George  J. 
Ranes,  Lisbon,  N.  D.,  through  a  key  ring 
worn  by  Ranes.  The  plane  was  flying 
northwest  from  Enderlin  when  suddenly 
it  dived  sharply  to  the  ground.  Dr.  S.  A. 
Nesse  said  one  of  the  men  evidently  was 
instantly  killed,  while  the  other  apparent¬ 
ly  was  burned  before  he  could  extricate 
himself. 

An  agitator,  containing  oil  and  gasoline 
at  the  vacuum  oil  plant  at  Olean,  N.  Y., 
exploded  Sept.  8  with  a  shock  which  was 
felt  throughout  the  county.  The  top  of 
the  apparatus  was  blown  off  and  pieces 
of  metal  were  hurled  around  for  consid¬ 
erable  distances.  Workmen  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  leaped  for  safety  and  only  one  was  in¬ 
jured.  He  was  cut  on  the  face  by  a  fly¬ 
ing  piece  of  metal. 

The  schools  of  Greater  New  York 
opened  Sept.  8,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
1,275,000  children.  They  are  under  the 
care  of  36,000  teachers.  Among  new  elec¬ 
tive  courses  in  the  high  schools  are  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art  and  Hebrew. 

Six  men  were  killed  and  10  seriously 
injured  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9,  when  a 
freight  locomotive  exploded  in  the  Third 
Street  and  Erie  Avenue  freight  yard  of 
the  Reading  Company. 

Eight  men  were  injured,  one  of  whom 
may  die,  in  a  fire  which  swept  the  La- 
mond  &  Robertson  Carpet  Factory  and 
the  Associated  Dye  Works  of  Paterson, 
N.  .T.,  Sept.  9,  causing  damage  estimated 
at  $500,000.  The  flames  spread  from  the 
carpet  works  to  the  adjoining  building  of 
the  Associated  Dye  Works.  On  the  other 
side,  lire  attacked  the  dwelling  of  Andrew 
Zalinis  and  burned  so  rapidly  that  the 
small  frame  structure  was  razed  within 
a  few  minutes.  Firemen  concentrated  on 
the  two  commercial  buildings. 

The  arrest  of  nine  men  and  the  break¬ 
up  of  a  ring  that  has  been  counterfeiting 
Public  Service  of  New  Jersey  fare  tokens 
was  announced  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  9 
by  Deputy  Police  Chief  Frank  E.  Brex. 
The  ring  is  said  to  have  distributed  100,- 
000  bogus  tokens  in  the  last  few  months 
and  to  have  been  preparing  to  issue  $250,- 
000  worth  of  the  tokens  soon.  The  price 
of  the  Public  Service  tokens  is  50  cents 
for  ten,  while  the  counterfeiters  are  said 
by  the  police  to  have  admitted  selling 
them  to  storekeepers  at  $2.50  a  hundred. 
All  nine  men  will  be  arraigned  in  New¬ 
ark  under  a  State  act  making  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  “to  falsely  make,  forge,  issue 
or  circulate”  tokens  used  on  a  public 
conveyance. 

A  tragic  tale  of  heroism,  in  which  four 
children  of  Tony  Neidhardt,  a  farmer, 
went  to  their  deaths,  one  by  one,  in  a 
futile  effort  to  rescue  their  father  from 
a  gas-filled  silo,  was  told  at  the  inquest 
at  Hebron,  N.  D.,  Sept.  9.  Four  of  the 
victims  were  drowned  in  the  liquid  of  the 
silo  pit  after  having  been  overcome  by 
methane  gas,  poisonous  fumes  generated 
in  refuse  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo.  The 
fifth  victim,  George,  24,  was  taken  un¬ 
conscious  from  the  death  trap,  but  died 
later.  Tony  Neidhardt,  50,  the  father; 
his  son,  Fred,  20,  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret,  20,  and  Freda,  18,  all  were 
dead  when  discovered  in  the  pit  of  the 
silo.  George  was  still  alive,  but  he  had 
breathed  too  long  of  the  poisonous  fumes 
to  shake  off  their  effects.  Neidhardt  was 
prominent  in  the  life  of  his  community. 
His  farm,  a  show  place,  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  his  section. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  September  5,  indicted  Mel¬ 
ville  S.  Lewis,  Frank  Brady,  both  of 
Philadelphia;  J.  Clyde  Heath,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Edward  R.  Foote,  New  York,  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
mining  operators  and  others  with  whom 
they  are  alleged  to  have  agreed  to  float 
bond  issues  ranging  from  $1,000,000  to 
$25,000,000.  A.  T.  Hawksworth,  postal 
inspector,  alleged  that  they  had  collected 
approximately  $200,000  for  stock  pro¬ 
motion  but  did  nothing  for  the  money. 
Lewis  and  Brady  were  said  by  the  postal 
inspectors  to  have  operated  under  the 
names  of  the  United  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Consolidated  Construction  and 
the  Hanover  Construction  Company. 
Foote  was  said  to  have  operated  in  New 
York  under  the  name  of  E.  R.  Foote  & 
Co. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Spanish 
Ambassador  has  informed  the  Argentine 
government  that  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  has  lifted  the  embargo  on  corn  ex¬ 
ports  from  Argentina  in  a  desire  to 
strengthen  the  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  The  action  is 
expected  to  increase  Argentina’s  corn  ex¬ 
ports  which  so  far  this  year  total  only 
90, 000, 000  bushels  as  compared  with  114,- 


000,000  bushels  up  to  the  same  date  last 
year. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  announces  the  area  sown  for 
cereals  and  flaxseed  this  season  totals  34,- 
504,550  acres,  which  is  1,363,150  acres 
more  than  last  year.  The  crops  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows :  Wheat,  20,138,650 
acres ;  flax,  7,536,550  acres ;  oats,  4,084,- 
563  ;  barley,  1,524,607  acres ;  rye,  1,141,- 
602  acres,  and  bird  seed,  78,578  acres. 
The  Ministry  reports  the  condition  of 
the  crops  varies  from  good  to  excellent 
in  all  regions  except  the  northern  part 
of  Buenos  Aires  Province.  There  the 
lack  of  rain  has  retarded  early  growth, 
without,  however,  having  caused  serious 
damage.  The  intense  cold  throughout  the 
wheat  belt  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect. 

The  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of 
the  American  Gladiolus  Society  was  held 
at  Dos  Moines,  Iowa,  Aug.  22-25.  About 
50,000  spikes  of  bloom  were  displayed. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year :  President,  F.  O. 
Shepardson,  Mansfield,  Mass. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Clark  W.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Dr.  Swank,  Greenfield,  la. ;  Arthur  Per¬ 
rin,  Portland,  Ore. ;  Charles  A.  Robinson, 
East  Orange,  N.  ,J. ;  secretary,  Roseoc 
Huff,  Goshen,  Ind. ;  treasurer,  J.  H. 
Heberling,  Easton,  111. ;  board  of  gover¬ 
nors,  Messrs.  Shepardson,  Plarry  Oven, 
Wm.  Helm,  J.  E.  Carter  and  C.  J.  Tay¬ 
lor;  executive  committee,  C.  D.  Thomas, 
chairman,  C.  R.  Hinkle,  J.  D.  Long,  J.  E. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Shepardson. 

Charging  trespass  against  a  swarm  of 
bees  from  a  neighbor’s  apiary  Frank 
Armstrong,  Lysander,  N.  Y.,  farmer,  has 
brought  suit  to  collect  $200  damages  from 
John  Clute,  keeper  of  the  bees.  Arm¬ 
strong  contends  that  he  owns  not  only 
his  house  and  barn  and  the  acreage  of 
his  farm,  but  also  the  atmosphere  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  sky.  He  says  that 
Clute’s  bees  not  only  buzzed  all  over  his 
domain,  crawling  around  his  flower  beds 
and  fields,  but  also  that  they  stung  one 
of  his  horses. 

WASHINGTON.— The  appointment  ef 
Eugene  Meyer  of  New  York  as  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  an¬ 
nounced  formally  at  the  White  House 
Sept.  5.  Senator  Smith  W.  Brookhart  of 
Iowa  said  he  would  lead  a  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  against  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Eugene  Meyer. 

Permission  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  another  year  was  granted  Sept. 
8  by  the  Labor  Department  to  Anastasia 
Tschaikowski,  who  claims  to  be  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas  II  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  permit  of  the  Princess,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Russia, 
expired  last  Aug.  8.  Soon  afterward  she 
applied  for  a  year’s  extension. 

A  Cuban  Presidential  decree,  published 
and  effective  Sept.  4,  1936,  but  not  ap¬ 
plying  to  shipments  ordered  prior  to  and 
shipped  on  or  before  that  date,  increases 
the  rate  of  duty  on  green  coffee  from 
$18.72  to  $25  per  100  kilograms  (about 
220  lbs.)  when  imported  from  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  this  basic  rate  of 
duty,  there  is  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of 
the  duty. 

An  American  vice  consul  in  Buenos 
Aires  was  commended  by  cable  Sept.  8 
to  the  State  Department  for  “bravery 
and  devotion”  in  defying  rifle  fire  during 
the  Argentine  revolution  to  obtain  the 
release  of  an  American  citizen.  Informed 
that  Frederick  Henry  Radel,  22,  of  Chi¬ 
cago  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  military 
police,  charged  with  the  possession  of  a 
revolver,  the  cable  said  Vice  Consul  Ralph 
Miller  of  New  York  traversed  on  three 
occasions  streets  swept  by  sporadic  rifle 
fire  before  obtaining  Radel’s  freedom. 
Avra  M.  Warren,  American  consul,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  case  of  Radel  was  the 
only  demand  made  upon  the  consulate 
for  protection. 

In  a  further  effort  to  relieve  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  the  Hoover  adminis¬ 
tration  has  adopted  a  policy  for  restrict¬ 
ing  immigration  from  Europe  and  Canada 
by  means  of  a  more  drastic  application 
of  the  section  of  the  immigration  law 
which  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  per¬ 
sons  likely  to  become  public  charges.  The 
procedure,  which  consists  of  the  denial 
by  American  consuls  of  visas  sought  by 
emigrants,  has  been  used  successfully  by 
the  State  Department  in  the  last  18 
months  to  stem  the  tide  of  Mexican  labor¬ 
ers  into  the  United  States.  State  De¬ 
partment  figures  show  that  Mexicans  are 
now  coming  at  the  rate  of  about  6,000  a 
year,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
56.000  annually  for  the  five  years,  1924- 
1929.  The  policy  was  announced  at  the 
White  House  Sept.  9  when  President 
Hoover  made  public  a  report,  prepared 
at  his  request  by  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Cotton.  It  will  have  no  effect  on 
immigrants  who  have  relatives  in  the 
United  States  or  those  financially  able  to 
support  themselves,  but  is  designed  to 
tighten  up  on  the  entrance  of  persons 
ordinarily  admitted  on  the  theory  they 
are  capable  and  likely  to  obtain  work  in 
this  country. 


A  Talk  About  Goats 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  graze  100 
milk  goats  and  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  a  fair  charge  per  month  per 
goat.  The  property  consists  of  over  200 
acres  of  land,  including  land  and  woods. 

New  Jersey  J.  L.  F. 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  question 
correctly,  since  so  much  depends  upon  the 
purpose  for  ivhich  the  goats  are  to  be 
kept.  If  it  is  desired  to  produce  milk 
from  the  herd  of  100  milk  goats,  they 


would  require  different  Care  and  treat¬ 
ment  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  dry,  or  are  young  animals 
not  yet  matured. 

The  proper  type  of  pasture  (or  at 
least  a  very  good  type  to  have)  is  a  high 
dry  rocky  brush-covered  section  through 
which  rambles  a  brook  or  small  stream 
which  will,  at  all  times  supply  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  clean  water  without  which  goats 
will  not  do  their  best  while  in  milk. 
Goats  by  nature  are  browsers,  and  not 
grazer, s  although  they  will  graze  when 
there  is  nothing  in  the  brush  line  avail¬ 
able.  They  greatly  prefer  brush,  tender 
shoots,  leaves  and  the  like. 

If  you  expect  to  confine  these  goats 
to  the  pasture  allotted  to  them,  bear- 
in  mind  first  of  all  that  a  good  fence  is 
the  first  essential.  Goats  are  mischiev¬ 
ous  animals  and  find  holes  through  which 
they  may  escape,  more  readily  than 
most  other  farm  animals ;  the  ordinary 
eight  bar  woven  wire  fence  answers  our 
purpose  nicely,  and  if  placed  with  the 
lower  bar  near  the  ground,  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  the  goats  crawling  under 
it.  Remember  that  goats  with  horns 
will  very  often  hang  themselves  in  this, 
or  any  other  woven  wire  fence,  and  if 
you  decide  to  pasture  goats  for  other 
persons,  make  sure  that  you  have  some 
sort  of  written  contract  whereby  you 
will  not  be  held  responsible  for  accident 
to  the  animals  themselves. 

Goats  with  horns  are  a  nuisance,  be¬ 
cause  they  not  only  hang  themselves  in 
fences  and  die,  but  they  are  often  cross 
to  certain  members  of  the  herd,  and  will 
very  often  butt  each  other  to  death. 
There  is  however,  not  the  .slightest  reason 
for  harboring  a  goat  with  horns  although 
they  may  have  been  born  with  these 
needless  appendages :  in  a  wild  state 
goats  need  horns  for  protection,  but,  once 
they  have  come  under  domestication, 
these  horns  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  which  is  easily  done  with  the 
common  type  cow  dehorners  with  no 
bad  effects  if  properly  done :  cut  all 
horns  close ;  do  not  put  anything  on. 
Do  the  job  in  cold  weather,  never  in 
time  of  flies. 

For  many  years  our  best  breeders  of 
milk  goats  have  bent  all  efforts  to  breed 
the  horns  off,  and  this  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  has  been  accomplished,  but,  when 
only  one  point  has  been  kept  in  mind 
all  these  years,  that  is  the  production 
of  smooth  heads,  without  consideration 
of  the  dairy  products,  we  find  ourselves 
facing  the  back  road  to  goat  culture. 

A  good  many  breeders  have  kept  the 
mulley  bucks  just  because  they  were  horn¬ 
less  and  discarded  far  better  milk  sires 
for  the  reason  that  horns  are,  and  always 
have  been  a  .serious  objection.  They  seem 
to  loose  sight  of  the  fact  however  that 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
dispense  with  the  horns. 

Years  ago  when  we  first  started  our 
milk  goat  herd  we  would  accept  none 
other  than  hornless  goats,  especially 
bucks,  but  years  of  experience  has  taught 
us  that  we  are  not  unlike  the  dairy 
farmer  who  would  not  think  of  discard¬ 
ing  his  best  cows  just  because  they  are 
horned.  We  have  always  preferred  the 
hornless  goats,  and  still  do,  but  if  we 
have  a  higher  producer  with  horns,  than 
is  her  sister  in  the  next  pen  who  is  na¬ 
turally  a  mulley  we’ll  keep  the  horned 
doe  but  take  them  off  just  the  same  as 
we  would  if  she  was  a  high  producing 
cow. 

Beginners  _  especially  must  bear  these 
things  in  mind,  and  not  be  misled  into 
the  belief  that  hornlessness  is  the  first 
consideration  with  milk  goats.  Breed 
from  the  best  animals  you  can  secure  of 
their  respective  breeds,  but  if  you  must 
choose  between  production  and  hornless¬ 
ness,  by  all  means  choose  production. 
Don’t  misunderstand  me  as  saying  that 
the  best  goats  are  horned ;  our  personal 
experience  would  place  them  as  50-50 
but  many  of  the  finest  animals  of  the 
milk  class  are  horned  goats.  Perhaps  I 
have  .strayed  a  little  from  the  subject, 
but  this  is  a  matter  over  which  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  has  arisen  of  late, 
and  the  fence  question,  has  led  me  to 
mention  it  at  length  at  this  time.  To 
return  to  the  query  as  to  the  price  to 
be  received  per  head  for  the  pasture  of 
the  goats,  a  fair  way  to  get  at  it  would 
be  to  compare  the  price  of  pasture  for 
a  cow  in  his  immediate  section  to  that 
of  about  seven  goats.  That  is  if  the 
value  of  a^seasons  pasture  for  a  cow  is 
$12  to  $15,  that  ratio  would  apply  to 
the  goats.  Our  figures  show  that  six  to 
eight  milk  goats  can  be  kept  upon  the 
same  pasture  that  would  be  required 
for  one  cow. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
or  not  milk  goats  are  adapted  to  the 
cleaning  up  of  brush  land.  The  answer 
is  that  they  are.  and  . will  do  just  as  good 
a  job  as  the  Angora  or  any  other  breed 
for  that  matter.  We  know  of  some  people 
who  truck  in  a  lot  of  goats  to  clean  off 
a  given  section  of  brush  where  it  is 
desired  to  clear  the  land  at  a  low  price ; 
the  goats  will  do  this  cheaper  and  better 
than  it  can  be  done  with  the  ax,  although 
it  takes  longer  for  the  small  dead  stumps 
to  decay  and  fall.  When  our  goats  first 
came  to  the  farm  the  old  pastures  were 
overrun  with  all  kinds  of  weeds  and 
bushes  until  there  was  practically  little 
or  no  green  grass  growing.  Today  the 
white  clover  has  followed  the  goat  herd, 
and  made  the  pasture  fit  for  the  keeping 
of  cows  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  much  expense. 

WTIAET  BAND  ATX. 
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A  Package  of  this  GREAT  NEW 


Here’s  a  tip  on  getting  high-priced 
early  fall  eggs.  Don’t  be  handicapped 
by  a  long  molt  or  poultry  worms.  For 
60  years,  poultrymen  have  beaten 
the  molt  by  using  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator,  Now  Pratts  N-K  (Nico¬ 
tine  and  Kamala)  Tablets  are  a  new 
effective  weapon  against  poultry  worms. 

For  a  short  molt,  help  hens  to  build 
the  new  feathers  with  Pratts  Poultry 


POULTRY  WORMER 

FREE! 

Regulator.  They  won’t  lay  until  they 
have  them.  Feather  building  requires  an 
unusually  big  supply  of  minerals  like  sul¬ 
phur  and  phosphorus.  It  takes  much  longer 
to  get  them  from  feed  alone.  Two  pounds 
of  Poultry  Regulator  added  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  mash  is  the  extra  supply  hens 
need.  It  provides  plenty  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  for  feathers.  Iron  to  tone  and 
enrich  blood.  Calcium  for  bone  and  egg 
shell.  Phosphorus  to  strengthen  nerve 
cells.  Iodine  for  healthy  glands.  Chlorine 
for  digestive  juices.  Magnesium  for  bone 
and  muscle.  Sodium  for  heart  action. 

Valuable  tonic  ingredients  in  Regulator 
also  help  restore  pep  to  layers  after  the 
fatigue  and  strain  of  molting  or  worming. 
Tones  up  digestive  and  egg-making  organs,  j 
Puts  molters  back  into  lay  weeks  ahead. 
Gets  more  eggs  from  any  mash. 

And  now,  for  the  poultryman’s  new  big 
problem  — POULTRY  WORMS  — Pratts 
is  supplying  a  new  improved  worm  tablet. 
N-K  tablets  contain  fresh  Nicotine  and 
Kamala.  Sealed  in  an  airtight  insoluble 
coating  dissolved  only  by  gizzard  action. 
THEY  GET  RESULTS!  We  want  every 
friend  of  Pratts  to  know  about  them.  See 
coupon  below  on  how  to  get  a  package 
FREE  and  Postpaid. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eggs  With  “Off”  Flavor 

Does  it  harm  eggs  if  they  are  put  in  a 
refrigerator  with  other  foods?  I  have  a 
retail  customer  who  complains  that  eggs 
do  not  taste  right  at  this  time  of  year. 
I  put  the  eggs  in  a  good  cellar  immediate¬ 
ly  after  gathering  and  leave  them  there 
until  marketed.  The  eggs  are  produced 
under  clean  conditions.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

The  shells  of  eggs  are  porous  and 
fruits  or  other  products  giving  off  marked 
odors  may  affect  the  eggs  kept  in  stor¬ 
age  with  them.  The  degree  to  which  the 
eggs  were  affected  would,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  upon  length  of  such  storage  and 
strength  of  the  contaminating  odor.  Mus¬ 
tiness  may  also  develop  if  eggs  arc  kept 
in  a  cool,  moist  place.  During  the  warm 
months,  eggs  are  apt  to  be  injured  in 
quality  in  the  nests  unless  frequently 
gathered.  Sitting  hens  may  start  incu¬ 
bation  in  a  few  hours.  Heavy  feeding  of 
such  green  stuffs  as  rape,  cabbage  and 
other  green  foods  that  have  a  pronounced 
odor  may  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to 
eggs.  This  is  most  apt  to  be  noticeable 
in  early  Summer  when  green  stuff  is 
relished  by  the  hens  and  eaten  in  large 
quantities  if  offered.  I  should  expect  a 
pronounced  disagreeable  taste  in  fresh 
egg§  'to  be  the  result  of  feeding,  rather 


in  such  a  way  he  may  get  to  the  dead 
chick.  I  turn  a  bushel  basket  down  over 
the  trap  and  the  handle  holds  it  up 
enough  to  let  the  weasel  in.  c.  H.  A. 

New  York. 


Work  on  a  Game  Farm 

The  pictures  shown  herewith  were 
taken  at  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  quail  and  other  birds, 
more  than.  2,500  turkeys  and  7,000  ring- 
neck  pheasants  are  being  raised  at  Mont¬ 
calm  this  year.  The  pheasants  and 
most  of  the  turkeys  have  free  range. 
The  turkeys  at  Montcalm  are  hatched  in 
incubators  and  brooded  in  sun  parlors 
with  a  wire  screen  floor.  This  keeps 
them  entirely  free  from  internal  para¬ 
sites  when  the  birds  are  at  a  tender  and 
susceptible  age.  The  range  used  for  the 
young  turkeys  is  changed  every  year. 

The  breeders  are  wintered  entirely  in 
the  open,  which  insures  hearty,  vigorous 
birds  for  the  breeding  pens.  The  2,500 
turkeys  being  raised  at  Montcalm  this 
year  were  produced  from  eight  different 
matings.  The  selection  of  the  breeding 
stock  is  based  upon  compactness,  thick¬ 
ness  of  flesh,  size  and  quality  of  bone, 
vigor  and  correct  color  markings. 

In  the  pheasant  department  7,000 


Pheasants  Raised  in  Incubator 


Young  Turkeys  Brooded  on  Wire  Floor 


than  temporary  storage  in  a  clean  re¬ 
frigerator  with  other  foods.  Dealers,  how¬ 
ever.  should  avoid  keeping  eggs  for  con¬ 
siderable  periods  of  time  in  refrigerators 
where  other  foods  are  stored  pending  sale. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trapping  the  Weasel 


young  ring-necks  are  rapidly  developing 
in  one  large  field.  Nearly  one-half  of 
these  beautiful  young  birds  were  hatched 
in  incubators  and  artificially  brooded.  The 
other  half  were  hatched  under  liens — 
about  20  to  a  hen. 


Blood  Clots  in  Eggs 


POULTRY  REGULATOR 

SEND  COUPON  AND  REGULATOR  TRADE  MARK  FOR  FREE  N-K  TABLETS 

Send  us  this  coupon  and  the  “Rooster  and  Cart”  trade  mark  from  any  package,  pail,  bag  or 
drum  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  and  we  will  send  you  free  and  postpaid  a  special  50c  package 
of  Pratts  N-K  Tablets.  Also  a  valuable  new  booklet,  Common  Poultry  Diseases. 


August  12  a  weasel  got  in  our  chick¬ 
en  house  and  killed  eight  nice  broilers 
and  two  young  ducks.  August  14  it 
came  back  and  killed  my  white  hen.  We 
heard  the  hen  make  a  noise,  and  going  out, 
saw  the  weasel  run  away.  The  next 
night  1  set  my  steel  traps  in  a  circle,  put¬ 
ting  the  dead  hen  in  the  center.  Next 
morning  I  had  the  weasel. 

MURELL  WORTH. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  183-A,  124  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Name 


R.F.D.. 


. . .  .City 


Dealer  who  sold  me  Poultry  Regulator 


Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

I  have  always  had  good  luck  by  set¬ 
ting  traps  just  inside  of  hole  where  they 
enter  on  floor,  and  hanging  bait  on  string 
just  high  enough  so  the  weasel  can  reach 
by  standing  on  hind  feet,  setting  trap 
right  in  under  bait.  Good  bait  is  some 
fresh  meat  with  blood  on  it,  or  chicken 
head.  T.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 


Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  blood 
spots  in  eggs  and  blood  running  through 
the  white  of  the  egg?  Is  there  any  way 
to  overcome  this  trouble?  F.  G.  c. 

New  York. 

Blood  clots  within  eggs  are  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  a  small  blood  vessel  as 
the  yolk  is  started  on  its  passage  down 
the  oviduct.  This  releases  a  bit  of  blood 
which  is  included  within  the  shell  of  the 
completely  formed  egg.  There  is  no  way 
of  preventing  it  and  eggs  must  be  can- 
died  to  remove  those  showing  this  defect. 
Aside  from  the  appearance,  this  small 
clot  of  blood  does  no  harm,  but  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  breakfast  egg  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  appetite  and  good  hotels  and 
restaurants  make  sure  that  guests  are 
not  offended  by  what,  to  them,  is  dis¬ 
tasteful.  M.  B.  D. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 
10  “  “  -  -  -  13.00  i  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages  ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag.  for 
$3.75.  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J..  Pa. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  Quoted  on  request. 

Write  lor  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


If  .T.  F.,  of  New  Jersey  will  remove  his 
live  chickens  from  coop,  leave  the  dead 
chickens  right  where  the  weasel  left 
them,  and  close  all  the  other  holes  by 
putting  sticks  up  against  them,  leaving- 
hole  where  he  enters  the  coop  open,  with 
a  trap  inside  the  coop  right  by  the  hole. 
I  think  he  will  have  his  weasel  in  the 
morning.  v.  u.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

An  almost  certain  way  to  catch  weasels 
is  to  set  a  steel  trap  on  top  of  the  chick 
he  caught  the  night  before,  and  fasten 
the  chain  securely.  They  always  come 
back  for  more  and  I  have  caught  many 
this  way.  Their  trick  is  to  catch  and 
kill  several  in  one  night  as  a  rule.  They 
do  their  work  after  dark  and  the  trap 
must  be  protected  from  the  other  chicks 


Wheat  for  Poultry 

The  Ohio  Station  which  specializes  in 
all-mash  poultry  feeding,  recommends  the 
following  where  considerable  wheat  is  to 
be  used : 

“Coarsely  ground  wheat,  40  parts ; 
coarsely  ground  corn,  20 ;  ground  oats, 
15 ;  wheat  bran,  7 ;  meat  scrap,  10 ;  dried 
milk,  25 ;  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  5.” 


“Is  this  train  ever  on  time?”  growled 
the  grouchy  passenger.  “Oh.”  replied  the 
porter,  “we  never  worry  about  it  being 
on  time.  We’re  satisfied  if  it’s  on  the 
track.” — Answers. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


The  more  than  1,000  Grange  lecturers 
and  workers  who  attended  the  19th  an¬ 
nual  conference  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  re¬ 
presenting  the  six  New  England  States, 
heard  one  of  the  best  addresses  National 
Master  Louis  J.  Taber  ever  delivered. 
Master  Taber  called  New  England  the 
Grange  Gibraltar  of  the  Country,  with 
its  1,350  Granges  and  its  175, 000  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  United 
States  where  there  are  more  Grange 
dues-paying  members  than  there  are 
farms,  108  members  to  every  100  farms. 

He  held  out  a  hopeful  view  for  the 
future  of  American  agriculture.  “A  new 
day  is  dawning  for  agriculture,”  said 
Master  Taber,  “in  New  England  as  m 
the  rest  of  the  nation.” 

He  urged  building  up  Grange  member¬ 
ship,  as  he  believes  that  organization 
is  most  essential  for  the  welfare  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Education,  organization  and  co¬ 
operation,  he  holds,  will  be  of  great 
.service  in  bringing  up  agriculture  to  its 
proper  place  among  the  world's  industries. 

“We  must  build  up  a  better  marketing 
system,”  he  said  “which  shall  give  to  the 
farmer  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  The  wealth  of  the  world  is  now 
made  more  largely  in  commerce,  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  than  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  service  for  the  Grange.” 

Another  object  for  which  the  Grange 
should  earnestly  strive  is  to  bring  about 
equality  of  taxation  and  legislation, 
“The  increasing  tax  burden,”  said  he, 
“is  touching  the  heart  of  agricultural 
prosperity  and  affecting  home  owning  in  a 
nation-wide  way.  We  must  broaden  the 
base  of  taxation,  and  compel  income  and 
luxury  to  come  -to  .the  support  of  property 
in  bearing  the  costs  of  government.  This 
will  require  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a 
conservative  .program  and  courage  to  se¬ 
cure  justice.  We  want  no  special 
favor.  We  ask  only  a  square  deal,  but 
this  is  essential  to  our  welfare  and  our 


“Maintain  the  spiritual  edge.  Moral 
and  spiritual  qualities  endure.  The 
Grange  must  rededicate  itself  to  the 
support  of  law,  the  protection  of  the 
constitution,  and  a-t  the  same  time  em¬ 
phasize  the  moral  and  spiritual  idealism 
which  has  made  the  Grange  grow  and 
which  alone  can  make  it  perpetual.  A 
Grange  that  fails  to  emphasize  the  best 
things  in  life  and  lead  its  membership 
in  support  of  every  movement  for  the 
betterm°nt  of  mankind  is  failing  in  one 
of  those  fudamental  purposes.” 

Following  the  session  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12-21 
Leslie  R.  Smith  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  has  arranged  for  a  tour  embracing 
;in  its  itineracy  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Hot  Springs,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
Mammoth  Cave  and  Niagara  FalLs.  Mr. 
Smith  will  be  in  charge  of  the  trip,  as 
he  has  had  of  several  previous  trips  at 
former  National  Grange  sessions.  The 
journey  includes  stops  at  the  best  hotels, 
with  many  sight  seeing  .trips  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  points.  ,  ,  .  , 

Friday,  Nov.  14,  is  the  day  on  which 
the  seventh  degree  will  be  conferred  at 
the  National  Grange  session  at  Rochester. 
The  degree  will  be  conferred  in  the  new 
Masonic  Temple  and  the  work  will  begin 
at  9  A.  M.  The  degree  will  be  given 
live  times  during  the  day — -six  if  neces¬ 
sary  It  is  expected  that  the  class  will 
number  about  12,000  a  record  class.  The 
fee  for  the  degree  is  $2. 

The  youngest  initiate  to  receive  the 
seventh  degree  at  the  1929  session  of 
the  National  Grange  at  Seattle  was 
Clarence  Rotter  of  Mikkalo,  Oregon.  This 
lad  was  born  March  22,  1915,  conse¬ 
quently  was  but  14  years  of  age  when 
lie  received  the  seventh  degree.  Young 
Rotter  is  also  a  Boy  Scout  and  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Juvenile  Grange  in  Ins 
home  community.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
youngest  -member  of  the  order  to  have 
received  the  seventh  degree. 

Following  is  a  revised  list  of  -the 
special  sixth  degree  sessions  which  the 
New  York  State  Grange  is  holding  m 
the  various  counties  of  the  State,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  -the  conferring  of  the  seventh 
degree  at  Rochester  Nov.  14,  at  the 
National  Grange  session:  Sept.  20,  at 
Ithaca,  for  the  counties  of  Tompkins, 
Chemung,  Tioga  and  Schuyler ;  Sept.  22, 
at  Oneonta,  for  Otsego  County;  Sept. 
23,  at  Walton  for  Delaware  County; 
Sept  24,  at  Liberty,  for  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  Sept.  25,  at  Middleton,  fqr  Orange 
County ;  Sept.  26,  at  Rhinebeck,  for 
Dutchess,  Ulster  and  Putnam  Counties; 
Sept.  27,  at  Hudson,  for  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  Sept.  29,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  for 
Saratoga,  Albany,  Rensselaer  and  Sche¬ 
nectady  Counties ;  Sept.  30,  at  Whitehall, 
for  Washington  County :  Oct.  1,  at  Mo¬ 
hawk.  for  Herkimer,  Madison  and  Oneida 
Counties;  Oct.  2,  at  Oswego,  for  Oswego 
County ;  Oct.  3,  at  Auburn,  for  Cayuga 
County  ;  Oct.  4,  at  Cortland,  for  Cortland 
County. 


Poultry  at  the  Fair 

The  show  of  poultry,  waterfowl,  tur¬ 
keys,  rabbits,  cavies  and  pigeons  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  included  9,500 
specimens,  there  being  7,000  entries — the 
largest  total  in  the  fair’s  history.  There 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  pigeons, 
which  totaled  700,  and  in  rabbits,  water- 
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fowl  and  two  breeds  of  poultry — Jersey 
Black  Giants  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Twenty-seven  judges  from  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  the  home  State  spent 
two  days  at  the  task  of  awarding  the 
prizes. 

The  egg  show  consisted  of  300  dozens, 
competing  in  30  classes.  Duck  eggs  also 
were  exhibited.  The  egg  show  was  the 
largest  thus  far  seen  at  the  fair. 

D.  c.  w. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens,  each  containing  13  birds,  the 
10  highest  being  counted.  First  column 
is  total  for  month  of  August,  and  second, 
total  to  August  31. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me.  . . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

T.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . 
R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.... 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y. . . 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn... 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.  .  . 
Westlield  P.  Farm,  Mass. . . 
R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  P.  Farm,  N.  J. .. 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J. ... 

E.  .A-  Hirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada.. 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

Harold  F.  Barker,  Mass.... 
Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass.  .  . . 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y . 

E.  II.  Rucker,  Iowa . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  Farm  W.  W.,  N.  H.  . 
Jack  Wrennall,  England.... 
Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada. .  .  . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass... 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass.... 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .... 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn... 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.... 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephrim  La  Belle,  Conn .... 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn... 
Enfield  High  School,  Conn.. 
C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass.  . . 
Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass.... 
Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.  .  . 
Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  . . 
Edward  N.  Lan-abee,  N.  H.. 
Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H. ... 
Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.... 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn.... 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 
Homewood  Farms,  Conn .  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruchle’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chiekeries.  Inc.,  N.  J. 
Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn. 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

Thomas  II.  Mettler,  N.  J..  .  . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada. .  .  . 
Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I.... 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Maine . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass... 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash .  . 

Richard  Slosson.  N.  Y . 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn. 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn. 
St.  John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo.... 
Eigenraueh  Farms,  N.  J. ... 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leg.  Farm,  Pa. . . . 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa.. 
Broadview  Farm,  Conn .... 
Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn. 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Itedfield  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y. .. 
Fox  &  Son  P.  Farm,  N.  J. .  . 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms.  R.  I . 

Steelman  P.  Farms,  Pa . 
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Caller  :  “Who’s  the  responsible  man 
here?”  Office  Boy:  “If  you  mean  the 
fellow  that  always  gets  the  blame,  it’s 
me.” — Journal  of  Education. 


The  Last  Word  in  Feeds* 
EF-FISH-ENCY 


t 


PISH  in  the  feed  makes  for  EI'I'I. 
CIENCY. 

Efficient  feeds  are  the  feeds  which 
give  you  the  highest  profit  at  the  lowest 
final  feeding  cost. 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  will  make 
more  money  for  you  than  any  Protein 
and  Mineral  supplement  you  can  use  in 
Hog,  Poultry  and  Cattle  rations. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  sample 
and  booklet  —  both  FREE. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116  M,  S.  Frederick  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


OKLA.  FARMER  KILLS 
172  RATS  IN  ONE  NIGHT 

K-R-0  (Kills  Rats  Only),  writes 

Mr. - ,  Hulbert,  Okla.,  brought 

this  remarkable  result.  K-R-0  is  the 
original  product  made  from  squill,  an 
ingredient  recommended  by  U.  S. 
Government  as  sure  death  to  rats 
and  mice  but  harmless  to  dogs,  cats, 
poultry  or  even  baby  chicks.  You 
can  depend  on  K-R-0  (Kills  Rats 
Only),  which  has  become  America’s 
leading  rat  exterminator  in  just  a 
few  years.  Sold  by  all  druggists  on 
a  money  back  guarantee. 


new 

ENGLAND 

POULTRYMAN 

—  1  The  ONLY  Magazine  published  ex¬ 

clusively  for  the  poultrykeeper  of 
New  England.  Edited  by  Prof.  Wm. 
C.  Monahan,  Mass.  Agricultural 
College,  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of 
specialists.  Just  clip  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send  with  your  name  and 
address.  We’ll  mail  Sample  Copy 
free.  1  year,  50c;  3  years  $1.00. 

_  SPECIAL  OFFER;  4  years, 

if  you  enclose  this  advertisement  witli  $1.00.  . 

NEW  ENGLAND  POTJLTRYMAN 
4-A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


KILL  RED  MITES 

The  easy  way.  Use  DIMITE  SPRAY 

A  powerful,  lasting,  carbolineum  product,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  your  dealer  or  order 
direct  from  us.  $1.25  per  gallon  in  6-gallou  cans 
or  03c  per  gallon  in  5i-gallon  drums.  F.  O.B.  your 
railroad  station. 


r 

i 


PULLETS 


Puke  Hanson  Strain — hied  from  pedigree, 
high  production  birds.  Healthy,  vigorous. 
Vaccinated  from  Chicken  Pox.  Keady-to- 
lay  and  laying,  $2.00. 

WARREN  POULTRY  FARM 
Lewes,  Delaware 


Cloverdale  S.C.  White  Leghorns , r»;,,?;8tertBr2o 

” The  Strain  Bred  for  T^arae  Uniform  White  Eatje  Always" 
Early  discount  on  Official  Breeding  males;  mated  pens. 
Pullets  G  weeks  to  laying  age.  Write  for  catalog. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  3.  DeHart,  Prop.  K.K.D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  T 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks,  $10  per 
100;  Barred  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$8  per  100.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Reaver  Springs,  Penna. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— AH  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  1954,  Mansfield,  O. 

Individually  W.L.  Cockerels,  Pedigreed 


Lowry’s  Strain.  Fully  matured.  Disease  free.  Carefully 
selected.  Dams  265-209  eggs  per  year.  Sire’s  dams  276-330. 
Purchased  by  me  as  day-old  chicks  for  $1.25  apiece  from 
Lowry  who  charges  $30  each  for  these  mature  cockerels. 
Our  price  $3  to  $10,  depending  on  degree  and  points. 
Papers  furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  S.  HARRIS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


FOR  rArkCDCIC  Bought  direct  from  the  best 
SALE  vVVlltlltLd  stock  of  Wycltoff’s  Poultry 
Fm.,  Aurora,  N.Y.  KKOAI1ACKK  FARMS,  Franklin  Township, 
If,  J.  Mail  Address,  Boa  1499,  I’aterson,  N.  J.  Tel,  40  Wyckolf 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets  for  September  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 
April  hatch. 


Pllllpfc  Healthy,  perfectly  developed 
1  UllCLo  birds.  Barron-Holly  wood  strain 

Pinewoud  Poultry  Firm,  Box125,  R.2,  Lakewood,  H.  J. 


PULLETS,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Aostralorps  March, 
April, May  hatched.  Some  pedigreed  higli-egg  records, 
breeders.  JULES  FRANCA1S,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Pullotc  Jersey  Black  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  free  range 
1  UHClh  grown.  OLEN  liOI’KIKSO.N,  South  Columbia,  ft.  ¥. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 


three  months  old,  $1.00. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


PULLETS — Jersey  Black  Giants,  White  Leghorns — excel¬ 
lent  utility  stock.  DONALD  HANNA,  East  llighgate,  Vt. 


Pll|  |  pi  a  Large  type  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  B  free. 
I  UIIClo  W illaeker  Leghorn  Farm  New  Washington,  Ohio 


PARKS'  C  BARRED  ROCKS 

Buy  your  Pulleti,  Cockerels  and  Cocks  Now 
*  Prices  about  one-third  less  than  later 
Big.  busk;,  healthy,  free  range  reared  youngsters.  Many 
pullets  ready  to  start  laying.  Cockerels  and  cockB  able 
to  stamp  the  ability  to  lay  and  pay  in  your  flock. 

Parks’  Strain  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  Rocks- carefully  selected,  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  for  egg s  since  1889.  Winners  in  all  the 
leading:  contests.  Records  up  to  329  eggs.  Laying: 
at  119  days.  Customers  report  flock  averages  up  to 
271  eggs.  Get  latest  prices  and  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARR E DRQCKC HICKS 


!S.  P.  F.  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO.,  Inc. 
Kendall  Sq.  Bldg.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CJIAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  llcClUKE,  PA. 


HBff  &  CHICKS 

Iare  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  Ail  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  H.  H. 

r  - 


SA  RHODE  nmc  3-»on'H  pullets,  $i.  i 
C  ISLAND  11  fc Da  “  MONTH  PULLETS,  1.1 

.  V.  ISLAND  IlhlfU  ASt'UTfl  EY  FARMS,  Hartland, 


150 
CHICKS 


Rhode  Island  Red 

Pullets 


now  laying.  Healthy,  well 
grown, Vermont  accredited 
Stock.  IRA  H.  DODDS, 
North  Hero,  Vermont 


Wdl  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  82.75  *5  00  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2  75  5.00  9  00 

White  Leghorns..  2.25  4  00  7  00 

Heavy  Mixed. .  2  50  4  50  8  00 

Light  Mixed .  2  00  3  75  6.00 

500  lots  Jfcc  less— 1,000  lots  tc  less.  Free  range. 

100 7$  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $  8.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes  .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7. 00  per  100 


100%  live,  prepaid  delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 


miOIITV  PH/flfC  Barred  Rocks  $8  per  100 
%4UnLII  I  D/fftnj  Heavy  Mixed  7  per  100 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHiCKS 

Postage  paid.  O.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  I5AUMGAUDNER  Heaver  8prlngs,  Pa. 


Premium  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week 

Laywel!  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Chicks  for  Broilers 

prices.  0.  0.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


SQUAB  «  BOOK  ®  FREE  ! 

PR  BQuaba  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 
5.  method.  Plymouth  Hock  Squab  Co., 
205  II  Street,  Melrose,  Mas». 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30  th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


TOR  EARLY  BROILERS  | 


STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Find  check  inclosed  for  three  years’ 
subscription.  I  have  inclosed  three  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  tire  sales,  which  I  have 
clipped  from  a  Ohicago  paper.  Could 
you-  give  us  any  information  as  to  their 
reliability?  E-  D-  T- 

Pennsylvania 

None  of  the  three  advertisers  are 
given  any  financial  rating  in  Bradstreet's 
Commercial  Agency  book.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  describes  the  tires  as  “re¬ 
constructed.”  the  other  advertisements  are 
not  equally  frank,  but  the  price  indicates 
that  the  tires  offered  are  rebuilt  or 
damaged  tires.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  such  tires  are  no  bargain  at  any 
price  if  the  purchaser  values  his  temper  or 
time.  The  best  tire  economy  is  to  buy 
new  tires  of  standard  make. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Oxford  Institute,  Chicago, 
Illinois?  The  agent  who  called  claimed 
that  they  give  a  free  course  except  for 
the  cost  of  textbooks  which  was  $49. 
he  left  no  circulars  or  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  institute  and  a  decision  had 
to  be  made  immediately.  He  said  I  had 
been  recommended  by  several  as  one  who 
Avould  carry  out  the  home  study  of  the 
course  each  day,  but  I  was  unable  to 
find  out  definitely  who  recommended  me. 

New  York  L.  E. 

Oxford  Institute  is  a  nice  sounding 
name.  The  “free  tuition”  is  not  a  new 
plan  to  secure  signatures  for  correspon¬ 
dence  courses.  The  charge  for  the  course 
is  of  course  covered  in  the  charge  for 
the  textbooks.  The  old  adage  of  “not 
looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth”  does 
not  apply  to  gifts  of  this  sort.  Regard¬ 
less  of  such  deceptions  so  often  employed 
to  sell  correspondence  courses,  The  R- 
N.-Y.  does  not  recommend  investments  in 
any  mail  courses  and  refuses  all  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  line. 

The  Dutch  order  of  Commander  of 
Orange-Nassau  was  conferred  yesterday 
by  Queen  Wilhelmina  upon  William  C. 
Redfield.  who  was  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  the  Wilson  Cabinet  and  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brooklyn  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Redfield  has  long  been  active  in  Dutch- 
American  affairs.  He  is  head  of  the 
Netherlands-American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  of  the  Netherlands-American 
Foundation. 

When  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  Redfield  championed  the 
notorious  crook  E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis. 
He  induced  Congress  to  investigate  the 
action  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
issuing  fraud  orders  against  Lewis  and 
his  U.  S.  Bank,  and  in  face  of  the  most 
convincing  record  of  fraud  and  swindling, 
attempted  to  justify  and  whitewash 
Lewis  before  the  country.  Lewis  had 
gathered  up  money  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  $12,000,000  from  country 
people  on  several  different  schemes,  and 
scarcely  a  dollar  of  it  was  ever  returned. 
The  courts  cleaned  out  his  St.  Louis 
schemes,  but  he  went  to  California  and 
became  involved  in  a  land  development 
scheme  there  in  something  over  $20,000, 
000.  He  was  convicted  of  fraud,  and 
finally  went  to  prison.  Mr.  Redfield  may 
merit  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  but  as  an 
apologist  for  Lewis  he  was  not  in  the 
position  of  a  statesman  we  would  wish 
our  sons  of  the  farm  to  imitate. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Buffalo 
classifies  collection  agencies  as  follows: 

These  concerns  can  be  roughly  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows:  (1)  those  which  collect 
and  remit  a  fair  percentage  to  clients; 
(2)  those  which  do  not  collect  and  (o) 
those  which  collect,  but  keep  the  entire 
amount  amassed,  remitting  nothing  to 
clients.  There  should  be  added  to  this 
classification  the  type  which  employs  so 
stringent  a  contract  that  the  creditor  be¬ 
coming  a  party  to  the  agreement  profits 
by  less  than  nothing,  ultimately  owing 
the  agency  money  beyond  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  collected. 

We  rarely  hear  of  class  one  and  two, 
but  the  principal  offenders  come  under 
class  three.  Many  country  merchants 
sign  contracts  with  agents  where  the 
conditions  are  such  that  after  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  the  accounts  have  been  col¬ 
lected,  the  creditor  is  then  indebted  to  the 
collection  agency.  Those  employing  col¬ 
lection  agencies  to  collect  claims  should 


scrutinize  the  conditions  carefully  before 
signing  the  agreement.  Better  still  would 
be  to  refuse  to  place  claims  on  any  terms 
with  unknown  collection  agencies.  As 
a  rule  a  local  attorney  will  render  more 
efficient  and  honest  service. 

Enclosed  find  circular  of  C.  F.  Mayer, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  which  is  self  explanatory. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  firm  is  repu¬ 
table  or  not?  It  requires  an  advance  fee 
of  $5.  W.  F.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

In  our  estimation  it  is  time  enough  to 
pay  for  such  services  when  the  position 
is  secured.  This  plan  of  asking  $5  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  services  is  very  similar  to  the 
alleged  real  estate  agents  who  ask  ad¬ 
vance  fees  for  sending  a  description  of  a 
farm  to  a  certain  number  of  possible 
buyers.  The  circulars  describes  the 
Mayer  service  which  consists  of  sending 
the  application  with  detailed  experience, 
training  and  qualifications,  etc.,  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  100  employers  each  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  application  is  no 
doubt  included  in  a  circular  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others.  There  is  no  promise  to 
secure  a  position  for  the  subscriber  to 
the  service.  He  is  gambling  who  sends 
the  $5  on  such  prospects  to  secure  a 
position. 

The  following  bulletin  issued  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  New 
York,  is  timely  and  should  result  in  pre¬ 
venting  many  credulous  individuals  from 
being  taken  in  by  easy-money  schemers, 
if  given  sufficient  publicity  : 

Local  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
publishers  are  directing  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau’s  attention  to  in¬ 
stances  in  which  attempts  are  made  by 
certain  individuals  or  enterprises  through 
advertising  and  use  of  the  mails  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unemployment  situation 
by  misrepresenting  the  possibilities  of 
work  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project,  generally 
designated  as  the  Boulder  Dam,  near  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  believed  that 
a  further  circulation  of  a  portion  of  a 
release  to  the  press  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  (July  7,  1930) 
may  prevent  loss  and  disappointment  to 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  misled  by 
those  seeking  to  capitalize  on  their  un¬ 
fortunate  position.  The  portion  alluded 
to  is  quoted  herewith  : 

“Of  one  thing  the  public  should  be 
warned  and  that  is  the  unwisdom  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  damsite  in  the 
expectation  of  getting  work  without  am¬ 
ple  provision  to  meet  the  emergency 
should  this  expectation  fail.  The  dam- 
site  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
desert  with  few  inhabitants  and  slight 
opportunity  for  other  employment  than 
that  which  it  may  afford.  Employment 
will  develop  only  as  contracts  are  let  and 
ample  notice  will  be  given  when  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  work  present  themselves.” 

The  significance  of  this  statement  is 
obvious  and  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  will  be  pleased  to  investigate  in¬ 
stances  of  the  type  indicated  if  brought 
to  its  attention. 

Sidney  Smith,  who  operated  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Embroidery  Company  at  10th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  held  in  $500  bail 
before  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  He  advertised  in  circulars  and 
otherwise  that  women  could  earn  $1  an 
hour  by  working  at  home.  The  inspector 
stated  that  Smith  had  sent  out  nearly 
100,000  letters  and  2,800  had  been  con¬ 
fiscated  containing  $1.40  each,  and  there 
were  many  more  replies.  This  is  one  of 
the  schemes  we  warned  against  some 
time  back.  It  was  a  typical  work-at- 
home  scheme. 

Is  the  Metro  Sales  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  a  reliable  firm,  or  are  they 
only  looking  for  deposits  when  they  claim 
they  will  sell  your  business?  Ji.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  the  Metro  Sales  Com¬ 
pany.  Under  no  circumstance  would  we 
recommend  paying  a  deposit  or  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  on  the  prospect  of  selling  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  time  enough  to  pay  for  such 
services  when  the  sale  is  made.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  sale  having  been  made 
when  a  fee  has  been  paid  in  advance. 


The  young  man  was  secretly  courting 
the  dentist’s  daughter,  and  had  called 
whilst  her  father  was  out.  Suddenly  his 
footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs.  “Oh, 
George,”  cried  the  girl.  “You’ll  have  to 
tell  father  you’ve  called  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted.”- — The  Outspan,  South  Africa. 


“I  think  he’s  the  meanest  creature 
I’ve  ever  met!”  “Why?”  “Well,  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  to  refuse  him,  and  I 
simply  can’t  get  him  to  propose.” — 
Pearson’s. 


CONTROL 


BACTERIA 


...IN  MILK 


85%  of  the  bacteria  that  gets  into  milk  at  the  farm 
comes  from  contact  with  non-sterile  utensils  and 
containers.  Much  well  water  used  to  rinse  utensils 
is  contaminated  with  bacteria.  Eliminate  bacteria 
with  the  B-K  plan  of  sterilization. 


Milking  machine  parts  should 
first  be  rinsed  with  clear,  cold 
water,  followed  by  hot  water— then 
soaked  in  a  B-K  dilution. 


2  To  prevent  contamination  and 
make  easy  cleaning,  run  a  B-K 
dilution  through  separator  just 
before  using. 


^  Cans,  buckets,  strainers, 
coolers,  fillers  and  bottles 
should  be  rinsed  with  a  B-K 
dilution  just  before  using. 


Use  B-K  according  to  direction  charts  in  every 
package.  They  comply  with  Federal  Law. 

Send  for  Bulletin  124  on  Dairy  Sterilization, 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,  1016  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis, 


Check  Vp  On  Your  Cows 


Thousands  of  loading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  use  Han¬ 
son’s  Dairy  Scales  for  correct 
weighing  of  milk.  Used  in 
Babcock  test.  Adjustable  point¬ 
er  makes  allowance  for  weight 
of  pail.  Readings  in  tenths  of 
pounds  for  quick  figuring. 
Sturdy  construction ;  accuracy 
absolutely  guaranteed. 

At  better  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO. 
560  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Single 

Spring 

30-lb. 

Size 

$3.85 


Double 

Spring 

60-lb. 

Size 

$4.85 


G 


SCALES 


Horse  injured? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

Absorbineis  the  dependable  liniment  when 
gashes,  bruises,  threaten  lay-ups.  Fast  to 
ease  inflammation  and  guard  against  infec¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  quick  healing  aid.  Muscles  and 
tendons  strained  by  pulling,  too,  respond 
to  this  38-year-old  liniment.  No  blisters— 
no  lost  hair — horse  can  work.  A  real  econ¬ 
omy.  A11  druggists  —  $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F. 
Young,Inc.,288LymanSt., Springfield, Mass. 


Earn 

IS,©  0  ©.  per y eat 

Give  the  farmer  real  relief — RIGHT  NOW 

This  is  a  business  that  makes  big  money  all  the  time — 
regardless  of  conditions — but  right  now  it  is  the  biggest 
need  of  all  farmers — because  the  Miracle  Sweet  Feed  Plant 
converts  their  low  grade  corn  and  other  grain,  hays,  straw 
and  fodder  into  the  best  of  mixed  feeds. 

The  Miracle  Sweet  Feed  Plant  is  a  home  enterprise.  It  cuts 
the  farmer’s  feed  bills  in  half.  He  knows  he  is  getting  his  own 
materials  back  again.  He  sees  the  feed  made.  For  about  S20.00 
per  ton  he  gets  a  better  feed  than  he  can  buy  for  S40.00. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  complete  community  feed  plant. 
Any  man  of  average  intelligence  can  own  and  operate  it.  Abso¬ 
lutely  no  milling  experience  is  required.  It3  operation  is  almost  as 
easy  as  running  a  filling  station. 

Success  in  44  States 

Hundreds  of  men  in  44  states  are  now  earning  clear  profits  up' to  S15, 000.00  per 
year.  They  are  doing  it  by  grinding  the  farmers'  home-grown  materials,  mixing  them 
and  putting  pure  cane  vitamized  molasses  into  the  feed  by  the 
wonderful  Miracle  Cold  Molasses  Process. 

Profits  in  feeding  depend  on  the  cost  of  feed.  A  Miracle  Sweet 
Feed  Plant  in  your  community  means  that  you  will  produce  your 
meat,  milk  and  eggs  for  lower  cost  and  earn  a  larger  profit.  This 
is  the  kind  of  farm  relief  you  really  want. 

You  may  be  the  man  to  own  the  Miracle  Mill  in  your  commun¬ 
ity.  If  not,  please  give  us  the  name  of  the  man  who  should.  Tell 
him  about  this  and  pledge  him  your  support. 

There  are  no  secrets  about  the  feed  milling  business.  We  show  you 
how  to  make  any  kind  of  feed.  We  guarantee  you  profitable  business. 

It  is  easy  to  own  a  Miracle  Mill.  We  sell  it  on  easy  terms  and  free 
trial.  You  are  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  you  keep  it. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  MILL  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Builders  of  Grain  Grinding  Machinery 
1080-1280  Kennaday  Avenue  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


WRITE  TODAY 

for  our  free  book¬ 
let,  “The  Miracle 
Sweet  Feed  Sys¬ 
tem, “  giving  you 
full  particulars  of 
themostdlgnified 
and  successful, 
money  making 
enterprise. 


Life  Interest  as  Security; 
Widow’s  Right  in 
Property 

1.  A  owned  a  tract  or  timber  for  his 
life ;  at  his  death  was  to  go  to  his  heirs. 
A  gave  B  this  tract  of  land  as  security 
on  C’s  note.  A  and  C  being  brothers. 
B  paid  taxes  on  this  land  for  30  years. 
Can  A’s  heirs  claim  this  land  now?  A 
never  paid  the  note  off.  If  A’s  heirs  pay 
the  note  including  interest  for  30  years 
could  they  claim  it. 

2.  A  husband  and  wife  own  a  home; 
deed  is  in  name  of  both.  In  case  of  the 
death  of  the  husband,  without  a  will,  one 
child  living  would  this  property  belong 
to  the  wife  without  having  to  take  legal 
action  to  obtain  full  possession  of  same? 

Delaware  E.  w.  B. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  question 
without  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts.  Assuming  however,  that  A  had 
only  a  life  use  of  the  property  and  the 
remaindermen  had  not  been  judicially 
deprived  of  their  share  the  most  that  A 
could  dispose  of  was  his  interest,  and  the 
remaindermen  are  still  entitled  to  the 
remainder  at  the  death  of  A. 

2.  Yes.  N.  T. 


Rent  for  Henhouse 

On  page  1028  of  this  week’s  issue  M. 
C.,  Ma,ss.,  asks  rent  of  henhouse.  I  rent 
one  in  my  neighborhood  27x130  feet 
cement  floors,  running  water :  $100  a 
year,  manure  to  go  to  owner.  g.  f. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 


CIDER 

PALMER  BROS. 


MILL^for  roadside  $76.00; 
larger  sizes,  graters,  cloth 
racks,  pumps,  screens,  bungs, 
supplies.  Catalog  free. 

Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man,  middle-aged,  competent  to  do 
carpenter  work  and  painting  on  own  initiative; 
$00  month,  room,  board.  ADVERTISER  8959, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  and  help  take  care  of  children; 
plain  cooking,  no  washing  or  ironing;  must  be 
fond  of  children:  state  salary  expected.  MRS. 
I,.  MORGAN,  203  Warren  St.,  Ilaekettstown, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Capable  middle-aged  woman,  as¬ 
sistant  house  mother,  small  group  of  children. 
ADVERTISER  8908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  cooking  and  general 
housekeeping;  must  understand  automobiles; 
board  and  rooms  furnished;  state  salary  expect¬ 
ed;  give  references.  HENRY  W.  JEFFERS, 
Jr.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Young  American  man  on  poultry 
and  dairy  farm,  general  work;  must  be  a 
good  milker;  state  wages,  etc.,  first  letter. 
JOHN  W.  RONNER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Young  woman,  housework,  dairy 
farm,  small  pay.  BOX  333,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


COOK  WANTED — White,  Protestant,  perma¬ 
nent  for  large  family;  must  be  neat,  good 
tempered,  good  cook  and  baker  and  fond  of 
children  and  dogs;  wages  $75  per  month;  in  re¬ 
plying  give  full  particulars  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Gardener-caretaker’s  position,  A-l 
gardener,  life-long  practical  experience,  no 
objection  to  cow,  hens;  American,  middle-aged, 
best  of  reference,  a  good  pleasant  place  would 
be  appreciated  more  than  large  salary:  prefer 
permanent  position.  ADVERTISER  8992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOODSMAN,  general  handyman,  a  good  driver, 
desires  position  on  large  estate,  in  mountain¬ 
ous  country ;  single.  30,  no  bad  habits.  OI.IA  ER 
II.  DOUGLAS,  R.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  two 
years’  theoretical  training,  seven  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  two  years’  manager:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  care  H.  I.  POTTER,  North 
Dighton,  Mass 


DESIRE  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  experience 
references.  ADVERTISER  8931,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position,  dairyman,  good 
calf  raiser;  wife  willing  to  board  men;  Swiss, 
small  family.  ADVERTISER  8937,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position, 
single,  American,  no  boozer,  college  training, 
excellent  references,  moderate  salary.  ADA  ER- 
TISER  8956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  Swiss,  19,  just  landed,  good 
milker  on  farm.  BOX  158A,  R.  F.  D.,  AVest- 
wood,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  married  herdsman-dairyman, 
wants  position;  honest,  steady  and  reliable. 
Address  BOX  660,  East  Norwich,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  mar  wishes  job  on  farm  or  estate. 
BOX  55,  Shinliopple,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  lady  desires  work  in  feeding,  milk 
testing  and  advanced  registry  on  dairy  farm; 
agricultural  college  graduate.  P.  O.  BOX  367, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  manager,  institution,  estate, 
or  purebred  dairy;  college  and  farm  bureau 
training;  records  and  references  submitted.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  handy  with  carpenter  tools  and 
knowledge  of  farming,  desires  position  with 
reliable  party.  ADA’ERTISER  8969,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  chauffeur,  30,  references;  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  liquor;  single;  country  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  reliable,  experienced 
hotel  man;  extra  good  all-round  cook;  neat, 
no  tobacco;  go  anywhere.  H.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  21.  single,  deaf,  wants  position  on 
farm,  preferably  in  AVisconsin;  experienced 
in  all  farm  work,  good  milker.  L.  N.,  10925 
Gay  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman;  15  years’ 
experience,  married,  age  13.  ADVERTISER 
8973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple,  refined,  educated,  farm- 
bred,  no  children,  desire  position  private 
family,  New  York,  New  England;  $150  and 
maintenance;  no  laundry;  general  caretaker, 
chauffeur;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  8971, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  compe¬ 
tent  middle-aged  woman  in  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  American,  age  21,  on  farm  or 
private  estate;  neat,  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
milk  or  drive  car,  honest  and  reliable.  BOX 
75,  Somers,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  several  years, 
foreman  or  manager.  ADVERTISER  8977, 
care  Rural  New'- Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  years  successful  experience 
getting  heavy  egg  yield  from  large  commer¬ 
cial  flocks,  large  hatches  operating  Mammo.h 
incubators;  wonderful  results  rearing  thousands 
of  chickens,  getting  bonus  for  high-quality  broil¬ 
ers,  shipped  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  all 
over  the  country,  is  open  for  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  poultry  plant,  where  my  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  will  bring  wonderful  financial  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  8979,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience,  steady, 
best  reference,  expert  in  incubation,  brooding, 
egg  production,  breeding;  no  tobacco,  no  al¬ 
cohol.  ADVERTISER  8981,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager; 

Canadian,  35  years,  life  experience  in  mixed 
farming  and  dairying;  will  guarantee  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  under  proper  conditions;  hold  the  high¬ 
est  record  for  period  of  1930;  up-to-date  farm 
couriered  only;  prospective  employer  state  sal¬ 
ary;  phone  number,  particulars,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  137,  AVaverly,  Pa. 


WOMAN  wishes  work  in  country  cooking;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8982,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  superintendent  or  manager, 
theoretical  and  practical  experience,  willing 
to  take  full  charge  on  commercial  or  private 
poultry  plant.  ADA’EliTISER  8986,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOU  HAA’E  a  farm  and  equipment,  practical 
farmer  will  work  it  for  you  on  plans  backed 
by  20  years’  experience  with  legumes  and  live¬ 
stock,  co-operating  on  most  reasonable  terms; 
write  today.  ADVERTISER  89S7,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  available,  practical,  profitable 
operator;  owner’s  opportunity;  investigate; 
details  gratis.  ADVERTISER  8988,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position;  milker, 
barn  man;  good  character,  references;  state 
salary,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8989,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  woman  seeks  position  as  caretaker 
of  workers’  quarters  on  estate,  or  as  cook’s 
helper.  ADA’ERTISER  899-1,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTEI) — Plain  cooking:  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable,  reliable;  16 
years'  experience,  wishes  position.  JANSEN, 
217-08  Lawrence  Blvd.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  26,  no  alcohol  or  tobacco,  wants 
work  helping  on  milk  route,  in  milk  room  or 
milking.  ADVERTISER  8995,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  age  42,  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  life  experience,  A.  R.  records,  butter¬ 
making,  calf  raising,  Graham-Barren  cow  treat¬ 
ment  ;  wants  position ;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  18,  high  school  graduate,  wants  position 
on  stock  or  dairy  farm  to  satisfy  college  re¬ 
quirement.  SCIIIERENBERG,  1728  Stephen  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  middle-aged,  energetic, 
experienced,  wishes  a  position  on  farm;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  8998,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

—s — — - - - 

POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  estate  or  commercial;  references. 
ADA'EItTISER  8997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  jusff  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
40  miles  from  Philadelphia;  93  acres,  20  acres 
woodland.  25  acres  apples,  balance  general  farm¬ 
ing;  small  fruits  in  abundance;  sacrifice  with 
crops  and  equipment  (including  apple  crop)  for 
$10,000,  without  $8,500.  F.  II.  YARNALL, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL,  good  126  acres,  river  front,  high¬ 
way;  good  buildings,  not  modern;  owner  un¬ 
able;  sell  cheap.  MARTIN  JENSEN,  It.  D.  3, 
Millville,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 


EXCELLENT  located  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  62  acres,  land  and  buildings  good  con¬ 
dition;  State  road,  electricity;  750  trees,  1.500- 
hen  capacity;  brook;  $8,500.  A.  DUItNS, 
Riegelsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  and  delicatessen,  all  new 
equipment;  town  of  about  15,000;  good  cash 
business:  uptown  location;  reason,  ill  health. 
ADVERTISER  8947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREENHOUSE.  300x50,  4%  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable..  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  with  stock  and  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  at  bargain;  near  hard-coal  region. 
AVrite,  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY  —  One  acre,  two-family 
house,  9  rooms,  all  improvements,  large  chick¬ 
en  coops,  peach  trees,  also  general  store  and 
feed  business,  only  store  here;  on  good  road; 
selling  on  account  of  sickness.  ADVERTISER 
8963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  146-acre  farm,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J.,  on  Delaware  River,  State 
highway  to  pass  premises;  '12  buildings,  one 
large  cow  barn,  brick  and  tile  with  .silo;  soil 
under  cultivation;  running  water,  steam  heat, 
electric,  telephone;  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
large  city;  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  $9,000, 
33  years  to  run;  small  cash  and  purchase  money 
mortgage  to  reliable  parties.  ADVERTISER 
8965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAVO  REAL  FARMS,  Central  New  York,  beau¬ 
tiful  rich  country,  excellent  markets,  fertile 
soil,  big  crops,  corn,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover,  cab¬ 
bage;  both  farms  high  state  cultivation,  modern 
buildings,  electricity,  convenience,  etc.;  don’t 
write,  come  and  see  295  acres,  eight  miles  out, 
buildings  worth  $25,000;  will  sell  for  $20,000  or 
less;  also  140  acres  adjoining  city,  buildings 
worth  $22,000;  will  sell  for  $17,000  or  less; 
city-men’s  playthings  must  be  sacrificed.  C.  G. 
MEAKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


90  ACRES  of  fertile  land,  50  miles  east  of 
Buffalo,  close  to  paved  road;  3  barns  30x40, 
4  wells,  large  house,  gas  available;  price  $5,500, 
about  half  cash.  Address  ADVERTISER  8966, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14-room  house  in  good  condition; 

main  street;  electricity  and  city  water;  about 
one  acre  ground;  3-car  garage;  price  $6,000. 
LYDIA  HOPKINS,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  106  acres,  3  acres 
orchard,  iy2  acres  woodland;  good  soil,  farm 
well  watered;  house  and  buildings  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  electricity  available;  price  reasonable; 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  8970,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — An  up-to-date  farm,  money  or  share; 

level,  light  loam,  with  dairy,  poultry  houses; 
can  furnish  machinery,  tools,  horses;  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  8972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  15  acres  of  good 
high  truck  land,  7-room  house  and  buildings 
for  1,000  layers  and  colony  houses  for  chicks; 
y2  mile  of  Selby ville,  Del.,  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments;  water  and  electricity.  A\T.  H.  GRIFFIN, 
Selbyville,  Del. 


AVILL  exchange  my  house  for  farm;  this  place 
is  located  six  miles  from  130th  St.  ferry,  in 
sight  of  tiie  new  Hudson  River  Bridge;  fine  lo¬ 
cation.  FOSTER,  156  Fyke  Lane,  Teaneck, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 2  farms,  189  acres  and  100  acres, 
15  miles  from  Endieott,  on  a  stone  through 
road;  both  $5,500,  $2,000  down.  JOHN  OLIVER, 
It.  D.  4,  Binghamton,  N_  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 135  acres  on  Lincoln  Highway, 
Falls  Township,  l’a.,  3  miles  from  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  1)4  hours  from  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  100  acres  tillable;  2,100  feet  fronting  on 
south  side  of  old  Lincoln  Highway,  1,200  feet 
on  north  side;  stone  colonial  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  hot  and  cold  running  water;  run¬ 
ning  stream  through  premises;  near  market, 
elegant  location  for  truck  farm;  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  speculation.  GEORGE  M.  PALMER, 
It.  D.,  Morrisville,  l’a. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  need  room,  suburban  car¬ 
riage,  winged  plow,  disc  iiarrow,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  MRS.  J.  ROLL,  It.  D.,  AVestfield,  N.  J. 


NEAV  JERSEY — 67  acres,  barn,  9-room  house, 
65  miles  from  New  York  City,  near  market, 
school,  etc.;  price  $6,506;  ideal  country  home. 
ADVERTISER  8980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm,  500  acres,  all  buildings 
in  A-l  condition;  will  keep  50  to  300  head  of 
stock;  never-failing  water,  all  kinds  fruit,  trout 
pond;  situated  iy2  miles  from  creamery  and 
railroad  station,  bank,  central  high  school, 
churches,  etc.;  reason  for  selling  death  of  owner; 
will  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice;  price  right;  for 
particulars,  write  ADVERTISER  8978,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate,  the  dairy  and  milk 
bottling  plant  of  the  late  K.  B.  Coulter,  be¬ 
tween  Phelps  and  Clifton  Springs,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty-,  supplying  700  quarts  of  milk  daily  to  these 
two  villages,  with  157  acres  of  land,  two  excel¬ 
lent  houses,  with  modern  improvements;  will  be 
sold  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  inquire  of  AVALTER  II.  KNAPP,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  c.t.a.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


REAL  BARGAIN  in  dairy  and  general  purpose 
farm,  132  acres,  on  good  road,  three  miles 
from  Birdsall,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.;  100 
acres  practically  level  tillage,  fertile,  well 
adapted  hay,  grain,  potato,  beans;  20-acre  pas¬ 
ture,  good  water,  wire  fences;  excellent  12-acre 
woodlot;  sugar  bush;  fruit;  9-room,  2-story 
house,  new  roof,  piped  water  from  drilled  well; 
dairy  barn  for  15  head,  horse  barn,  granary, 
poultry  house;  buildings  substantial;  price 
$2,000;  splendid  opportunities  for  man  with 
stock  and  tools;  write  for  particulars.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Village  property,  six  acres,  fine 
fruit,  good  10-room  house,  good  barn  and 
garage;  $5,500,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on  mort¬ 
gage.  Care  BOX  204,  North  Chatham,  Col.  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  1  mile  from  Valley  Forge, 
18  Philadelphia,  5  Norristown,  35,000  popu¬ 
lation;  new  5-room  bungalow,  all  conveniences, 
bank  barn.  15  head,  silo,  sheds,  stream;  ma¬ 
cadam  road,  y2  mile  to  concrete  highway,  1  mile 
school,  bus  transportation,  station  1  mile,  20 
trains;  $12,000,  partly  financed.  J.  O.  CALEY, 
R.  D.  1,  Norristown,  Pa. 


AV  ANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm ; 

will  buy  on  percentage  of  milk  receipts  or  op¬ 
erate  on  shares;  not  less  than  20  cows;  respon¬ 
sible  party ;  could  invest  something  if  interested. 
ADA’ERTISER  89S8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  farm-raised,  good  all-around 
farmhand,  wishes  position;  wages  moderate. 
ADVERTISER  9000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


113  ACRES,  stocked  and  equipped,  $3,300, 
$2,000  cash  needed.  J.  M.  DAVIES,  Getty- 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  adjoining  farms  in  Caroline  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.;  price  reasonable;  possession  January 
1,  1931.  RALPH  R.  HUNT,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  store  and  filling  station  for  sale; 

main  highway  in  New  A’ork  State;  might  ex¬ 
change  for  farm.  ADVERTISER  8983,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


92- ACRE  farm  between  Kingston  and  New 
I’altz ;  cow,  horse,  heifer,  40  chickens  and 
farm  tools;  fine  location.  NILSON,  17  East 
51st  St.,  New  York. 


AVANTED  on  highway,  between  Fishkill  and 
Staatsburg,  Goshen  and  Middletown,  or  New¬ 
burgh  and  Pine  Bush,  25  acres  or  more,  with 
house:  must  be  reasonable.  ADA’ERTISER  8984, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOTHING  store,  stock,  dwelling  and  three 
lots,  for  sale,  in  progressive  town;  $21,000. 
Apply  S.  AV.  STARR,  Valley  View,  I’a. 


WANTED  to  rent  10  to  20-cow  dairy  farm  be¬ 
tween  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  by  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  with  cows;  state  terms.  ADVERTISER 
8985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  real  old  cottage,  6  rooms,  bath,  im¬ 
provements,  wide  pine  floor  boards,  original 
shingles,  paved  street,  best  section,  half  hour 
Long  Beach  by  auto,  33  minutes  Penn.  Station, 
over  third  acre  of  lawns  and  garden,  shady 
trees,  evergreen  shrubs;  want  little  farm  any¬ 
where,  45  minutes  to  New  York;  equity  $3,000. 
ADA  ERTISER  8990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40  ACRES,  buildings;  y2  mile  to  macadam, 
lots  fruit;  water  piped  to  house;  $1,320,  $500 
cash,  balance  very  easy.  ADVERTISER  8991, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


VALUABLE  farm  of  50  acres  for  sale,  located 
3  miles  from  Laurel,  Del.,  lying  between  two 
stone  roads;  good  for  all  kinds  of  trucking;  good 
buildings;  $10,000  taken  off  farm  last  year;  for 
information  apply  to  LERENA  ALLEN,  Laurel, 
Del. 


"SACRIFICE  144-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

55  cattle,  1,000  poultry;  house  and  barn 
modern.  AVrite  BOX  78,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  chicken  farm,  4-room  house,  buildings, 
water;  $3,000,  $500  cash,  terms.  BOX  207, 
Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellan  ecus 


SELECTED  young  laying  tliree-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queens,  guaranteed  mated  pure, 
50c  each;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JASPER 
KNIGHT,  Ilayneville,  Ala. 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  new  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb. 

pail,  $1.85;  postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  clover  and  bass¬ 
wood  mixed  (sample  4c),  $5.40;  clover,  $6; 
buckwheat,  $5.20;  10-lb.  pail  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  milking  machine,  used  little,  sold 
cows;  guaranteed  like  new;  cost  $180;  first 
$100  takes  it.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1  post¬ 
paid;  60-lb.  can,  $6  here;  2  doz.  comb,  $6. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  30  lbs.,  $3.30; 

60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $5.40;  24  sections  white 
comb,  $4.80;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  not  prepaid;  10- 
lb.  pail  white  comb,  $2.25;  white  extracted,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
AV.  LES'SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEAA’’S  HONEY” — New  white  clover,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  120  lbs.,  $10  here.  LAVERN  DE- 
PEAA’,  Itt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1 ; 

2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  10  cents  per  pail  less;  write  for  prices 
of  larger  quantity  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Damaged  corn  suitable  for  feeding 
game  birds;  state  quantity  and  price  in  hun¬ 
dred-pound  bags.  ADVERTISER  8964,  care 
Rural  New-A’orker. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $6.60; 

also  wholesale.  AVM.  H.  AVOLFOIiD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  cider  presses.  J.  AV.  COOPER, 
Halcomb,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.25. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR'  SALE — Newtown  hot-water  incubators,  one 
2,400-egg  capacity,  one  4.800-egg  capacity; 
excellent  condition;  putting  in  electric  equip¬ 
ment.  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  A. 
Howard  Fingar,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Guests  for  the  AVinter  months  at 
small,  home-like  hotel,  on  beautiful  lake  in 
Florida:  excellent  home-cooked  meals;  reason¬ 
able  rates.  ADVERTISER  8975,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Hunters  to  board,  finest  hunting  in 
the  Catskills.  AVALTER  II.  BIRKETT,  R. 
D.  No.  1,  Box  15,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Da  Laval  electric  milker,  De  Laval 
cream  separator,  used  very  little;  also  12 
Louden  stanchions,  never  used;  will  sacrifice. 
V.  GIALLOMBARDO,  Valencia,  Pa. 


OUR  NEAA’  honey  is  wonderful,  five  pounds, 
$1.25  postpaid:  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Gasoline  driven  water  pumping  sup¬ 
ply  outfit,  good  condition.  JOHN  SAFT,  22 
Quincy  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  —  AAreek-end  parties  at  AVaukesha 
Farm  Inn,  all  modern  improvements,  $3  per 
day.  EDITH  BARRETT,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  and  pure,  postpaid,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  60-lb. 
can,  express  or  freight  not  prepaid,  $6;  2  cans, 
$11.75.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  RAISING 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Pillsbury  "balancing” 
process  mixes  as  many  as 
sixteen  different  types  of 
the  finest  wheats.  The 
result  is  a  flour  which  con¬ 
tains  just  the  right  amounts 
of  protein,  mineral,  moist¬ 
ure,  etc.  —  a  flour  perfectly 
"balanced”  for  all  kinds 


"  Unbalanced” 

All  these  different  sub¬ 
stances  are  found  in  wheat 
when  it  is  harvested.  But 
they  are  not  properly 
"balanced”  for  baking. 
No  single  variety  of  wheat 
contains  these  things  in 
just  the  right  quantities  to 
make  the  finest  all-purpose 
flour. 


Every  day  more  women  discover  that  Pillsbury’s  Best  has 
some  quality  not  found  in  other  flour.  They  don’t  know 
what  it  is,  but  they  know  it’s  there.  Because  everything  they 


a  special  blend  of  different  types  of  finest  wheat.  Each  of 
these  different  wheats  has  some  quality  necessary  to  the 
perfectly  ‘‘balanced”  flour. 


bake — bread,  biscuits  or  pastry  —  turns  out  better.  Because 


everything  has  a  delicate,  unmistakably  richer  flavor. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  is  different.  It  is  scientifically  “balanced” 
for  successful  baking.  “Balanced”  according  to  a  wheat 
combination  used  only  by  Pillsbury.  There  is  no  other 
flour  just  like  it.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  made  from  no  single 
variety  of  wheat  —  for  no  single  type  of  wheat  contains  just 
the  right  amount  of  protein,  mineral,  etc.,  to  work 
perfectly  for  all  baking.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  made  from 

Pillsbury’s 

“balanced  "for 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY  I  i  General  Offices i  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


You  know  your  recipes  must  be  properly  balanced — that 
you  must  use  just  the  right  amount  of  each  ingredient. 
It’s  just  as  important  to  use  a  perfectly  “balanced”  flour. 
Try  Pillsbury’s  Best.  You’ll  discover  how  good  baking  can 
become  really  perfect  baking.  If  you  bake  bread,  you’ll 
get  better  bread.  When  you  bake  biscuits  or  pastry,  you’ll 
find  a  striking  improvement  in  appearance  and  flavor. 


There’s  a  real  difference — ask  for  the  “balanced” 
flour  —  Pillsbury’s  Best.  Your  grocer  has  it. 

lesl-  Flour 

perfect  baking 

Pillsbury'*  Best  Flour,  Pancake  Flour,  Wheat  Bran,  Farina,  Cake  Flour,  Rye,  Graham  and  Durum  Flours 
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Some  Impressions  of  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 


AM  sure  that  everyone  who  went  on 
your  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  feels 
pleased.  The  train  service,  porters 
and  waiters  at  meals,  were  all  that 
could  he  desired,  as  well  as  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  through¬ 
out  either  in  the  train  or  hotels. 
Hus  trips  were  most  valuable.  We 
;  11  received  more  first-hand  geographic  education 
thus  than  we  could  otherwise  get  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  On  arrival  at  Detroit,  after  breakfast,  the 
1  uses  took  us  aboard.  An  announcer  told  us  the 
names  of  the  principal  municipal  buildings,  churches 
and  monuments,  drove  us  through  parks  in  which 
were  playgrounds  and  golf  courses.  The  parks  in 
i no  West  are  far  larger  than  in  the  East,  and  kept 
in  the  finest  condition.  They  showed  us  the  Ford 
Automobile  Works  and  Ihe  house  where  Henry  Ford 
was  born,  'file  roads  Were  in  line  condition. 

These  bus  rides  grew  in  interest,  each  one  improv¬ 
ing  on  the  preceding  one,  the  final  at  Niagara,  Falls, 
surpassing  them  all.  I  was  at  Niagara  Falls  some 
years  ago  before  many  improvements  were  made, 
but  the  trolley  line  to  see  the  falls,  and  the  gorge 
for  several  miles  on  each  side  of  tin1  river  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  seeing  this  wonderful  action  by  nature. 

The  most  impressive  sight  in  the  landscape  from 
Ohio,  westward  across  the  plains  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  the  wheatlields  as  far  as  the  eye 


By  Andrew  Foulds 

trees  were  so  loaded  down  with  fine  fruit  that  they 
had  to  be  propped  up  to  keep  the  limbs  from  break¬ 
ing.  Orchards  of  live  to  30  acres  brought  a  profit 
of  *2,000  to  $3,000  above  all  expenses.  The  farms 
were  held  at  prices  according  to  the  improvements 
on  them,  about  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  acre. 

The  cities  on  the  west  coast  seem  to  have  begun 
their  improvements  where  we  in  the  Fast  have  end- 
cal.  Municipal  buildings,  streets,  roads,  water  and 
sewer  plants  are  all  up  to  date.  Flower  beds  for 
adornment  are  much  more  abundant  than  we  have 
here.  Every  house,  small  or  large,  had  its  show  of 
flowers. 

The  trip  on  the  Canadian  steamship  from  Seat- 
lie  to  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  136  miles  on  Puget 
Sound,  was  very  interesting.  The  shore  and  the 
islands  were  mountainous  and  covered  with  fir,  cedar, 
larch,  hemlock  and  other  evergreen  trees,  growing 
very  crowded  together  furnishing  a  great  quantity 
of  timber  easily  accessible. 

Vancouver,  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  is  the  metropolis  of  that  portion 
of  Canada.  Its  population  is  about  230,000.  It 
lias  to  be  seen  to  know  what  a  progressive  people  in 
this  age  of  the  world  have  accomplished. 

Leaving  Vancouver  the  train  began  climbing  the 
mountains  325  miles  to  Lake  Louise,  where  the  Kick- 


14.  About  S00  were  present.  Orchard  Day  at  the 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  drew  a  crowd  of  1,500. 

The  program  of  the  Newark  meeting  consisted  of 
a  four  of  the  orchard,  which  is  used  for  experi¬ 
mental  spraying  work.  The  orchard  is  divided  into 
four  plots  of  about  five  acres  each,  and  each  plot 
lias  a  different  spray  treatment.  This  work  and  the 
development  of  the  orchard  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Rail  on.  One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  day  was 
a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  ihe  stationary  spray¬ 
ing  plant  being  used  in  this  orchard  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  This  plant  is  an  up-to-date  station¬ 
ary  spraying  outfit  and  has  attracted  wide  attention 
all  season. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  of  this  meeting, 
which  was  in  charge  of  II.  ('.  Price,  president  of 
i In*  State  Horticultural  Society,  was  a  paper  read 
by  J.  S.  Houser,  entomologist  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  on  “The  status  of  the  Oriental  peach  moth 
control  work  in  the  States' 

E.  C.  Wolcott  presented  the  program  of  the  Ap¬ 
ples  for  health  movement.  V.  II.  Davis,  in  charge  of 
ihe  co-operative  buying  movement  within  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  membership,  made  a  report  of 
the  progress  of  this  work.  There  is  considerable 
interest  among  the  growers  in  co-operative  buying. 
This  seems  much  easier  to  organize  than  co-opera¬ 
tive  selling. 

Following  the  program  in  the  orchard  there  was 


Members  of  Tite  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour,  Photographed  at  Glacier  National  Parle,  Montana 


could  see  on  either  side  of  the  track,  some  fields 
harvested,  some  not  reaped,  more  than  half  still 
lying  in  the  fields  ready  to  be  thrashed.  Grain  and 
hay  had  matured  before  dry  weather  came,  but  corn 
was  a  failure  this  year.  Much  was  planted  but  it 
was  rare  indeed  to  see  any  in  the  condition  it  should 
be.  With  dry  weather  and  heat  it  was  dwarfed, 
with  the  lower  leaves  all  dried  out  and  shriveled. 
Potatoes  were  the  same  way  as  the  coni. 

For  one  or  two  hundred  miles  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  soil  is  highly  alkaline.  When 
the  ’Winter  snows  melt  the  water  runs  into  depres¬ 
sions  in  ihe  ground,  forming  ponds,  these  dry  up  in 
Summer,  leaving  the  bottoms  white  with  alkali. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  glacial  action  in  the  past 
pushed  up  great  mountains  of  alluvial  soil,  so  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  appropriately  named  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  other  mountains. 

Crossing  the  mountains  the  railroad  finds  its  de¬ 
scent  by  the  way  the  river  has  made  through  the 
mountains  in  ages  past.  We  arrived  at  Spokane, 
and  174  miles  on  to  Wenatchee,  lying  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  between  the  high  mountains,  the  great  fruit 
growing  district,  west  of  the  Rockies.  Here  snows  in 
Wilder  fall  and  accumulate  for  10  to  35  feet  deep 
on  tin1  mountains.  They  melt  in  Spring  tilling  lakes, 
uools  and  rivers,  as  no  rain  falls  in  Summer.  Water 
!s  led  to  the  'Wenatchee  orchards  by  pipes,  from  a 
lake  five  miles  distant,  and  each  orchard  is  sup- 
>iied  its  quantity  required  to  keep  the  trees  growing 
in  good  condition  through  the  Summer. 

Grass  growing  among  the  trees  is  cut  and  left 
on  the  ground  for  fertilizers.  There  must  be  some 
substance  in  the  soil  to  produce  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  tree.  Almost  without  exception  apple  and  pear 


ing  Horse  River  flows  west  to  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Row  River  begins  at  a  spring  to  flow  eastward  to¬ 
ward  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Going  east  from  Banff  to  Winnipeg  we  crossed  the 
Canadian  wheat  growing  country.  The  conditions 
are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  endless  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat.  The  country  about  'Winnipeg  has 
received  sufficient  rain.  It  is  green  and  business 
prosperous,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Canada  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  long  Winters  there  notwith¬ 
standing. 

As  you  know  the  most  of  the  tourists  in  the  party 
were  farmers,  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
being  from  over  50  to  75  years  of  age.  I  was  the 
oldest,  being  SS  years  last  March. 

These  were  people  who  had  worked  with  their 
bands  for  their  success  in  life  and  were  all  kindly 
and  in  sympathy  with  each  other — one  big  family, 
quickly  forming  acquaintances  in  this  recreation 
time.  The  word  might  be  pronounced  different; 
call  it  re-creation,  for  the  ideas  of  many  were  held 
dimly  in  mind  of  our  country,  but  by  Ibis  sight  of 
it  were  re-created  into  something  definite  and  real, 
adding  much  to  our  pleasure.  The  trip  was  as  com¬ 
fortable  at  my  age  in  traveling  from  coast  to  coast 
as  remaining  at  homer 


Ohio  Fruit  Growers’  Summer  Meetings 

TWO  meetings  on  successive  days  in  Ohio  brought 
together  over  2,000  fruit  growers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  first  of  the  two  was  the  regular  Summer 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  held  in 
ihe  orchard  of  F.  H.  Ballou.  Newark,  Ohio.  August 


a  tour  of  historical  points  of  interest  near  Newark. 
Near  the  orchard  is  Flint  Ridge,  wlfere  Indians  once 
found  a  source  of  supply  for  arrow  heads.  A  mound 
built  by  mound  builders  within  the  present  confines 
of  the  Newark  Fair  Grounds  was  another  point  of 
interest. 

Orchard  Day  at  the  Experiment  Station,  held 
each  year  the  third  Friday  in  August,  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  largest  number  of  Ohio  fruit  growers  as¬ 
sembled  during  the  year.  Fully  1,500  wore  present 
Ibis  year. 

During  the  forenoon  groups  are  conducted  through 
the  orchards  every  30  minutes,  in  charge  of  men 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  Along  the  route  stops  are  made  where 
various  subjects  are  discussed  by  specialists  working 
on  different  lines  of  horticultural  research  and  the 
allied  sciences.  This  year  these  stops  included  the 
following  discussions;  grape  culture;  apple  thin¬ 
ning  ;  fruit  setting ;  some  economic  considerations 
of  spraying;  effect  of  nitrogen  on  fruit;  raspberries 
and  strawberries;  Oriental  peach  moth;  fruit  tree 
cankers;  eurculio;  apple  flea  weevil,  and  the  results 
from  various  types  of  orchard  culture. 

The  11  speakers  were  allotted  a  certain  amount  of 
time  and  promptly  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  guide 
in  charge  of  the  tour  blew  a  whistle  and  the  crowd 
moved  on  to  the  next  speaker.  The  tour  was  de¬ 
signed  to  consume  two  hours  and  due  to  the  efficien¬ 
cy  with  which  the  plans  were  carried  out  each  group 
finished  within  five  minutes  of  this  schedule.  The 
experience  of  eight  annual  orchard  days  has  de¬ 
monstrated  the  importance  of  operating  on  schedule. 
Fruit  growers,  like  all  business  men  and  women,  ap- 
proeialo  a  meeting  that  adheres  closely  to  schedule* 
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Poth  as  to  time  and  subjects  that  were  advertised. 

The  following  men  from  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  agricultural  college  staff  discussed  the  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  on  the  orchard  tour  program:  C.  S.  Hol¬ 
land,  F.  II.  Beach,  F.  S.  Hewlett,  C.  W.  Ellen  wood, 
j.  H.  Gourley,  J.  S.  Shoemaker,  It.  B.  Neiswander, 
II.  C.  Young,  J.  S.  Houser,  F.  H.  Ballou  and  I.  1*. 
Lewis.  Each  speaker  was  allowed  seven  minutes 
for  discussion  and  anyone  especially  interested  in 
any  subject  was  permitted  to  drop  out  of  the  group 
and  discuss  matters  of  interest  with  the  speaker 
after  the  group  had  passed  on  to  the  next  speaker. 
The  mechanics  of  this  arrangement  worked  splen¬ 
didly  and,  in  the  short  space  of  two  hours,  fruit 
growers  were  able  to  get  the  latest  developments  on 
many  matters  of  interest  to  them. 

While  orchard  tours  were  in  progress  there  was  a 
program  arranged  for  those  interested  in  flower 
growing.  Well  over  200  attended  this  meeting.  A 
smaller  number  attended  the  program  arranged  to 
interest,  potato  and  vegetable  growers,  which  was 
also  held  concurrently  with  the  orchard  tours.  The 
flower  gardens  were  visited  by  at  least  half  those  in 
attendance,  giving  evidence  of  the  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  home  beautification. 

The  main  speaking  program  of  the  day.  held  in 
the  early  afternoon  in  a  tent  seating  over  1.000  peo¬ 
ple,  was  attended  by  practically  everyone  present. 
II.  C.  Price  talked  on  some  of  the  present  economic 


difficulties  encountered  by  the  fruit 
stressed  the  necessity  of  more  care  in 
reducing  cost  of  production  and  the 
value  of  more  careful  grading. 

Prof.  II.  I).  Anthony  of  Penn  State 
College  was  the  out-of-State  speaker 
this  year.  His  subject  was  “The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Soil  Fertility  to  Fruit  Produc¬ 
tion.”  Seldom  has  a  group  of  fruit 
growers  given  closer  attention  to  a 
speaker  Ilian  they  did  to  Prof.  An¬ 
thony,  who  very  capably  discussed 
some  of  the  fundamentals  underlying 
permanent  orchard  fertility.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  founded  on  results  of  soihe 
22-year-old  orchard  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  He 
pointed  out  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  turning  under  sod  every  few  years, 
thus  keeping  the  soil  well  stocked  with 
humus.  The  need  of  phosphorus  as 
well  as  nitrogen  in  orchard  fertiliza¬ 
tion  was  also  stressed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking 
a  tour  of  the  orchards  was 
accommodate  those  who  had 
through  the  orchards  during 
lie  forenoon.  Although  suffering  from 
two  months'  drouth  the  station  or- 
hards  were  in  good  condition.  There 
•as  much  interest  manifested  in  the 
praying  and  dusting  work  in  the  sta- 
ion  orchards,  as  well  as  in  various 
flier  work  featured  on  the  regular 
rograiu.  The  large  collection  of  va- 
ieties  growing  at  the  station  always 
lieits  much  interest.  Some  of  the 
varieties  fruiting  this  year  are: 
Joyce,  Gallia  Beauty,  Dolgo, 
and  Cortland. 

Growers  were  present  from  practi- 
illy  all  sections  of  the  State.  In  spite 
the  most  adverse  conditions  experi- 
leed  in  many  years,  most  of  the  grow- 
•s  seemed  to  think  fruit  growing  was 
i  stable  as  any  branch  of  agriculture, 
ale  prices  reported  from  various  sev¬ 
ens  of  the  State  for  such  varieties 
■i  Wealthy  ranged  from  $1  to  .$2  per 
ishel.  Ohio  fruit  growers  sell  largely 
>  nearby  markets  and  generally  use 
ic  bushel  basket  as  a  sale  package. 

C.  W.  ELI.EN WOOD. 
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stalks  coming  from  the  smaller  variety,  making  that 
the  female  in  the  work,  and,  marking  the  best  stalks 
in  June,  followed  them  through  the  season  saving 
for  seed  only  those  ears  which  gave  the  desired 
form  of  kernel.  It  was  a  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ment,  and  parties  in  Ohio,  Ontario,  Massascliusetts. 
New  Brunswick  and  many  sections  of  my  own  State 
reported  “better  results  than  with  any  other  variety.” 
It  required  but  a  few  years  to  increase  the  length 
of  ears  as  well  as  desired  character  of  kernel,  but 
longer  to  approach  uniformity  in  character  of  stalk 
and  set  of  ears.  Believing  that  the  location  of  the 
ear  on  the  stalk  had  its  influence  in  fixing  days 
necessary  for  maturity  I  clung  to  the  rule  of  se¬ 
lecting  those  approaching  uniform  distance  from  the 
ground  and  never  using  an  ear  growing  on  a  long- 
arm  no  matter  how  good  it  might  be. 

No  experiment  has  ever  been  attempted  which 
gave  greater  satisfaction  or  demonstrated  more 
fully  the  certainty  that  any  grower  can,  by  deciding 
<n  what  he  wants  to  reach  in  type  of  ear,  length  of 
same,  character  of  kernel  and  shape,  size,  width, 
breadth  and  depth  of  same,  and  then  following 
rigidly  his  plan,  insure  marked  improvement  and 
yield.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  adding  one  inch 
to  length  of  an  ear  adds  one  ounce  to  its  yield  of 
mature  corn.  Better  still,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  increase  in  protein  content  over  other  strains 
tested.  In  planting  I  relied  on  kernels  taken  from 
the  center  of  the  ears,  discarding  all  tips  and  butts 


the  certainty  of  results  is  firmly  fixed,  and  with 
that  realization  of  better  days  in  store  for  all  who 
attack  the  problem  and  cling  to  their  purpose.  We 
have  hardly  touched  the  border  land  of  production  or 
quality  in  any  product,  and  the  field  opening  is  in¬ 
viting  and  promising  even  in  a  little  matter  like  se¬ 
lection  of  seed  corn.  geo.  m.  twitciiell. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 
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Lime  is  Not  Lost  During  Winter 

OOMEIIOW  the  idea  has  developed  in  the  minds 
of  farmers  that  lime  put  on  the  land  in  the  Fall 
i-  lost  before  Spring.  If  sugar  or  salt  were  spread 
on  the  land  in  the  Fall  much  of  it  would  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water  from  rain  and  snow  and  thus 
be  lost  from  the  land.  Limestone,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  but  very  slightly  soluble;  in  fact  it  is  thought  of 
as  being  insoluble.  It  stays  in  the  soil  until  after 
it  has  combined  with  the  acidity.  The  lime  and  the 
acid  then  go  out  together.  The  lime  has  then  served 
its  purpose,  so  it  is  really  not  lost  at  all.  Limestone 
is  heavy  enough  so  it  is  not  washed  away  over  the 
surface,  in  case  it  is  not  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the 
Fall. 

Not  only  is  there  no  loss  from  applying  lime  in 
the  Fall,  but  there  is  real  gain.  Lime  spread  on 
and  mix-si  with  the  soil  in  the  Fall  corrects  much 
acidity  before  Spring,  so  that  land  is  in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  clover  and  especially  for  Alfalfa  than 
when  the  lime  is  applied  in  the  Spring. 

Fall  application  avoids  the  rush  at 
seeding  time.  It  avoids  the  mud  on 
unimproved  roads  over  or  rather 
through  which  only  small  loads  can  be 
hauled.  Further,  the  Spring  demand 
for  some  forms  of  liming  material  is 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  all 
orders  before  oats  are  seeded.  Conse¬ 
quently,  some  clover  is  sown  on  un¬ 
limed  sour  land,  and  as  must  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  fails.  This  means  a  heavy 
and  unnecessary  loss  to  the  farmer. 
Not  only  is  the  price  of  the  clover  seed 
lost,  but  the  cows  are  deprived  of 
clover  needed  for  good  production.  The 
milk  check,  or  at  least  more  of  it  than 
necessary,  goes  in  exchange  for  the 
monthly  feed  bill.  l.  ir.  w. 

Chemung  Co..  N.  Y. 


Spray  Residue  on  Grapes 
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SOME  trouble 
residues  on 
more  than  usual 
season.  The  New 
ornmouds  dipping 
lows : 

“The  solution  used  for  dipping  is 
made  up  by  adding  one  gallon  of  con¬ 
centrated  acetic  acid  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  We  have  estimated  that  two 
gallons  of  the  dipping  solution  will 
clean  100  lbs.  of  grapes.  One  carboy 
of  acid  should  clean  20  tons  of  grapes. 

“Tin1  dipping  solution  wouid  not 
harm  one’s  hands  and  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
grapes.  It  would  not  have  any  harm¬ 
ful  effect  on  juice  made  from  the 
grapes." 

Washing  bunches  of  grapes  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  vines  requires  great 
care.  If  they  are  swung  about  much 
and  not  kept  right  side  up,  many  ber¬ 
ries  will  be  loosened,  so  that  they  will 
have  very  much  of  a  second-hand  look. 
The  damage  is  likely  to  be  worse  than 
one  realizes  when  doing  the  washing. 


A  Modern  Potato  Storage 


Selection  of  Seed  Com 

LTNFORTUNATELY  this  is  the  sea- 
>  son  when  altogether  too  many  feel 
that  they  must  select  their  seed  corn 
when  husking.  This  practice  is  one 
step  ahead  of  taking  the  seed  ears 
from  the  bin  during  the  Winter,  but 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  best  plan  with  those  who 
aim  to  maintain  or  improve  the  character  of  their 
set  d.  On  page  988  Mr.  Harrison  presents  his  meth¬ 
od  and  it  may  be  that  the  experience  had  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  direct  cross  may  add  to  the  interest  pro¬ 
voked  by  his  description. 

Years  ago,  when  in  the  extreme  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  where  corn  matures,  1  saw  in  the 
hall  a  basket  of  exceedingly  uniform  ears  carrying 
large,  full,  broad,  deep  kernels  on  naturally  rather 
short  ears.  Hunting  up  the  grower  1  asked  his  story 
and  he  said  :  “I  was  poor  when  I  bought  my  farm 
and  had  no  money  for  seed.  In  the  chamber  I 
found  a  small  trace  of  very  poor  ears,  and  ns  it 
was  all  I  could  get,  I  planted  and  later  selected 
my  seed  before  cutting  the  corn.  Improvement  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  I  was  encouraged  and  commenced  a 
careful  marking  of  the  stalks  most  promising  in 
July,  then  saving  the  best  ears  from  those.  In  a 
few  years  1  had  what  you  see.  For  25  years  there 
has  been  no  change  of  seed  corn  on  my  farm  and 
yield  has  gradually  increased.” 

Later  when  ready  to  start  my  direct  cross  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  few  ears  from  this  party  and  also  the  same 
number  from  an  old  friend  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  who  had  allowed  no  change  of  seed  for 
42  years.  Of  course  these  were  of  larger  size,  re¬ 
sembling  the  Longfellow  strain,  where  the  other 
was  like  the  Canada  Early.  After  all  the  years,  I 
have  hanging  before  my  desk  two  of  the  original 
ears  from  which  1  took  2(H)  kernels  each  and  with 
them  a  single  ear  winning  first  prize  in  our  show 
in  sharp  competition. 

Planting  these  in  alternate  rows  I  detasseled  all 
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In  the  Ohio  Station  Orchards.  Fig.  570 

simply  for  the  reason  that  being  smaller  they  could 
not  carry  the  same  life-giving  power  found  in 
others. 

To  him  who  looks  to  the  economy  of  production 
another  problem  presents  itself.  It  requires  prac¬ 
tically  18.0(H)  kernels  to  plant  an  acre,  the  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  hills  the  same  distance  in  the  rows, 
five  kernels  to  a  hill.  Going  over  many  fields  I  have 
never  found  more  than  14,000  stalks  and.  of  these. 
::.()( >0  will  be  barren,  so  that  there  is  loss  of  almost 
40  per  cent  of  the  seed,  something  to  be  taken  into 
account.  This  loss  can  be  in  part  eliminated  through 
any  fixed  system  of  seed  selection  followed  rigidly 
for  a  number  of  years,  insuring  profit  as  well  as 
satisfaction  to  the  grower.  Reaching  a  yield  of  110 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  an  acre,  I  gave  up  the 
experiment  and  the  seed  went  into  other  hands. 

Here  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  age  making 
necessary  curtailment  of  operations.  Yearly  do  let¬ 
ters  come,  chiefly  from  those  who  had  grown  this 
strain,  begging  for  more  seed  as  “mine  has  got  lost." 
telling  the  whole  story  of  neglect  properly  to  look 
after  the  seed  supply.  While  we  are  discussing  hard 
times,  inability  to  get  on  in  farm  work,  and  ques¬ 
tioning  about  the  future  it  would  be  well  if  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  seeking  to  increase  the  vitality 
and  reproductive  power  of  all  seed  used,  for  there 
are  certainly  possibilities  here  no  man  has  yet 
fathomed.  A  few  years’  care  in  selection  of  sweet 
corn  seed  will  add  to  the  sugar  content  and  materi¬ 
ally  increase  demand  and  price  to  be  realized. 

I  would  that  I  might  turn  back  the  clock  and. 
realizing  what  experience  has  demonstrated,  take  up 
active  work  again  along  this  and  similar  lines,  for 


EMBERS  of  the  Empire  State  Po- 
1  Into  Club  tour  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  modern  potato  storage  build¬ 
ing  oji  the  farm  of  Lewis  A.  Toan,  in 
Wyoming  County,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  tour.  The  storage  building  was 
used  for  the  first  time  last  year  and 
it  gave  excellent  results  in  the  storing 
of  Mr.  Toan’s  Russet  Rurals  and  White  Rural  seed 
potatoes. 

The  building  is  of  the  bank  type  of  storage  and 
has  a  capacity  of  15,000  bushels.  It  is  40x00  feet 
with  a  12-foot  cellar,  the  basement  bins  being  filled 
eight  feet  deep.  It  is  built  of  cinder  block.  12x8x10 
inches  above  a  concrete  wall,  nine  feet  in  height. 
There  is  a  10  per  cent  grade  from  the  basement 
drive  to  the  road,  and  the  basement  bins  are  filled 
from  the  roadside  windows  with  an  electric  con¬ 
veyor  and  finished  through  traps  in  the  floor  above 
the  basement. 

The  basement  has  a  capacity  of  11.000  bushels  and 
(lie  floor  above  can  take  care  of  4,000  bushels  more 
or  1.000  barrels  of  apples.  The  floor  is  also  built 
of  cinder  block. 

In  addition  to  inspecting  the  storage  building, 
members  of  the  tour  also  were  shown  Mr.  Toan’s  42 
acres  of  Russet  Rurals  and  White  Rurals.  These 
potatoes  have  been  sprayed  every  week  to  hold  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  plant  diseases  in  check.  it.  n.  i’. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Island  Potato 

TALKING  about  “dry-eating”  potatoes,  the  Island 
potato  was  never  in  all  history  (a  strong  expres¬ 
sion)  so  good  to  eat  as  this  year.  A  pot  of  fresh- 
boiled  potatoes,  mealy,  with  their  skins  falling  off. 
with  butter,  make  a  relish,  and  for  some,  even  a 
whole  meal. 

Prince  Edward  Island  potatoes,  this  year,  are 
worth  real  money,  whether  they  fetch  it  or  not.  They 
are  intensive  value  as  never  before,  at  least  in  the 
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experience  and  observation  of  the  writer. 
They  are  a  big  crop,  too,  while  the  crop 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  in  Aroostook,  is  now  found  to 
be  short.  Too  much  rain  in  these  re¬ 
gions  did  the  damage,  while  absence  of 
rain  on  the  Island  fully  ripened  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  crop,  as  to  quality,  and  .  a 
wonderful  average  yield  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  j.  A.  M. 
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and  we  mix  them,  casually  at  first,  and 
without  thinking ;  later  we  find  that 
nothing  which  can  be  added  will  change 
the  character  of  the  mixture,  and  that 
we  must  go  with  it  to  the  oven. 

FARM  WOMAN. 


The  Ripening 

This  September  sun  has  a  tropic 
warmth.  Even  in  Panama  cool  breezes 
from  the  oceans  move  the  hot  areas 
aside  for  a  respite,  but  here  there  is 

none.  The  air  carries  the  scent  of 

ripened  corn,  overturned  soil,  and  the 

delicate  tart  odor  of  apple  orchards.  In 
the  oven  one  turns  on  a  browning  heat 
to  induce  the  finishing  off  of  a  cake.  It 
is  this  last  heat  which  brings  out  the 
delicate  odors  of  perfect  cookery..  So 

today,  the  sun  is  adding  the  last  finishing 
touches,  and  Fall  odors  have  begun  to 
give  notice  of  the  ripening. 

In  spite  of  two  hail  storms  and  the 
long  drought  Seneca  County  apples  en¬ 
tered  by  C.  II.  Mills  won  their  accustomed 
first  place  at  the  State  Fair.  The  potato 
crop  here  is  still  in  the  ground  waiting 
for  wet  weather,  which  so  far  has  not 
materialized,  and  yet  might  add  much 
to  the  size  of  Winter  tubers.  Corn,  in 
general,  seems  to  need  another  week  be¬ 
fore  frost. 

We  have  come  up  to  the  peach  or¬ 
chard  today  in  the  little  truck  to  go 
about  gathering  the  remains  of  what 
was  a  very  light  .peach  crop.  Peaches 
have  always  seemed  like  lovely  visitors 
from  the  lands  of  Persia  and  India  of 
which  they  are  native.  The  tree. is  so 
frail,  perishing  in  our  coldest  Winters, 
and  its  life  is  too  quickly  lived  out.  The 
coloring  of  the  fruit  is  suggestive  of 
what  we  hear  of  India,  more  than  of 
Persian  deserts,  .but  these  trees  have 
taken  to  the  lightest  kind  of  sand.  There 
are  hardly  two  bushels  of  the  fruit,  but 
just  about  enough  for  the  Winter’s  supply 
— white  meats  for  the  pickling,  and 
yellows  for  canning. 

The  little  peach  orchard  is  hung  with 
red  and-  yellow  leaves  and  the  peaches 
are  so  mellow  that  a  hand  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  brings  them  down  into  the 
yellow  sand  with  a  soft  plop.  Red  Head 
seems  rather  fond  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  now  that  we  are  so  nearly 
done  she  has  turned  her  attention  to 
the  opening  of  milk  weed  pods  which 
wait  about  at  the  end  of  the  tall  stalks 
in  patches  here  and  there.  Every  milk¬ 
weed  fairy  to  which  she  opens  is  meeting 
mortal  eve  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
gauze,  though  it  lies  so  exactly  in  order 
is  only  awaiting  the  touch  of  fingers  to 
spring  into  the  air  and  float  away  just 
like  the  fairies  in  the  book.  There  is 
something  romantic  about  milkweed  pods. 

Red  Head  constitutes  a  problem  for 
the  coming  year.  She  has  passed  her 
preliminaries  and  could  have  entered  high 
school  this  Fall.  But  her  mind  is  not 
mature  enough  for  the  advanced  work. 
Also,  her  body,  in  spite  of  an  excellent 
appetite,  is  under-nourished  for  she  is 
one  of  those  humans  who  constantly 
overdraw  upon  their  nervous  energy. 
Her  weight  at  eleven  years  is  only  fifty- 
eight  lbs.  Since  her  coming  back  to  kit¬ 
chen  life,  I  find  that  the  tide  has  turned 
and  that  the  weight  problem  ,  is  actually 
solving  itself  without  medicine.  Plenty 
of  strong  food  without  the  usual  demands 
upon  the  nervous  system  is  bringing 
about  the  change.  It  is  Mothers  job 
watching  and  figuring  these  things  out. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  much  censured 
for  keeping  the  child  out  of  school  when 
‘die  had  a  fine  start.  I  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  starting  too  early 
into  high  school,  and  that  the  more 
knowledge  of  life  you  take  in  with  you 
the  more  you  get  out  of  it.  Also  a 
child  graduating  at  fifteen  is  at  a  loss 
for  the  next  year  or  two,  not  being  able 
to  enter  college  or  even  a  nursing,  school 
at  that  tender  age.  Red  Head  goes  regu¬ 
larly  every  morning  to  the  morning  exer¬ 
cises  at  our  own  country  school  to  play 
the  organ  which  is  her  especial  delight. 
The  class  of  English  is  so  arranged  that 
she  can  take  a  post  graduate  course 
before  coming  home  again  at  ten  o  clock. 
If  there  is  time  for  horse-back  riding, 
she  and  the  white  horse  ramble  together 
back  through  the  woods.  There  may.  be 
a  fuller  and  broader  mental  and  physical 
diet  than  this  which  I  have  prescribed 
for  Red  Head,  but  I  am  not  acquainted 

W  'There  is  a  spiral  of  smoke  down  the 
valley.  It  rises  from  the  ashes  of  a 
burned  barn  in  this  neighborhood.  An 
explosion  in  the  oat  mow,  and  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  bursting  into  flames  of  the 
dry  contents,  and  there  is  little  hope 
for  saving  anything  but  livestock,  and 
only  if  that  is  handy,  and  quickly  re¬ 
leased.  So  many  barns  have  burned  in 
this  way,  this  Summer,  that  folks  are 
beginning  to  say  “I’ll  be  glad  when  our 
oats  are  threshed,”  and  watch  the  oat 
sli6<ivcs  in  0.  spirit  of  foreboding.  .  It 
is  claimed  that  the  oats  were  fully  dried 
when  brought  in,  but  it  seems  that  the 
sun  may  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
clear  away  the  dampness.  Something  led 
to  spontaneous  combustion,  and  until  we 
understand  more  about  it,  oat  sheaves 
would  be  safer  out  of  doors  in  a  stack. 
Ripening,  much  as  we  would  like  to  delay 
it  in  order  to  add  to  our  total  development, 
is  coming  on.  Life  offers  the  ingredients. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Mount  Pleasant  Grange  No.  349,  of 
Oswego  County,  New  York,  has  an  18- 
year-old  master,  one  of  the  youngest 
Grange  masters  in  the  Empire  State. 
His  name  is  George  Rowlee.  His  18th 
birthday  was  celebrated  early  in  July. 
He  served  as  assistant  steward  of  his 
Grange  when  he  was  15  years  old.  On 
Jan.  4  of  the  present  year  he  was  installed 
as  master  at  the  age  of  17  years.  He  is 
graduate  of  the  High  School  at  Fulton, 
Oswego  County,  and  his  Grange  asso¬ 
ciates  are  very  proud  of  their  young 
leader. 

Orwell  Grange,  also  of  Oswego  County, 
recently  presented  a  “Dog  Days”  pro¬ 
gram,  the  lecturer  devoting  the  whole 
program  to  this  animal  which  .plays  so 
important  a  part  on  many  a  farm. 
Nearly  every  one  present  at  this  novel 
program  added  to  the  entertainment  by 
contributing  a  dog  story  and  a  feature 
of  the  program  was  a  contest  to  see 
who  could  name  the  largest  number  of 
breeds  of  dogs. 

Another  Oswego  County  Grange,  Pu¬ 
laski  No.  730,  won  three  awards  at  the 
recent  Sandy  Creek  fair,  one  of  the 
leading  North  Country  agricultural  ex¬ 
hibitions.  The  Grange  received  second 
prize  on  their  booth,  second  on  the 
decorations  and  second  on  their  float. 

A  special  State  Grange  session  will 
be  held  at  the  State  Armory  in  Oswego 
Thursday  evening,  Oct.  2,  to  confer  the 
sixth  degree  upon  those  members  who 
are  planning  to  receive  the  seventh  degree 
at  Rochester  in  November. 

Waddington  Grange  No.  980  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  recently 
staged  an  Indian  program.  Papers  were 
read  mi  the  Indian’s  home  life,  Iroquois 
tree  myths,  the  Indian  and  his  problems, 
etc.  New  York  State  is  rich  in  Indian 
lore  and  near  Waddington  is  the  reser¬ 
vation  of  the  St.  Regis  tribe  of  Indians. 
The  Five  Nations,  which  includes  the 
Onondagas,  the  Oneidas,  the  Senecas,  the 
Cayugas  and  the  Mohawks,  had  a  very 
important  part  in  the  hitory  cf  New  York 
State,  and  a  study  of  their  records 
would  furnish  much  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  material  for  the  Grange  lecturers  of 
New  York  State  to  use  in  their  programs. 
The  names  of  these  five  great  Indian 
tribes  have  all  been  perpetuated,  four 
of  them  in  the  names  of  counties  of 
the  Empire  State,  and  one  in  the  name 
of  one  of  its  principal  rivers. 

Speaking  of  Indian  history,  many  of 
the  more  than  880  Granges  in  New 
York  bear  Indian  names.  Here  are  some 
of  them :  Tawasentha  and  Hiawatha  in 
Albany  County  ;  Oanaseraga  in  Allegany  ; 
Gowanda  in  Cattaraugus ;  Cassadaga  in 
Chautauqua;  Utsayantha  and  Wawaka 
in  Delaware ;  Adirondack  in  Essex,  Lewis, 
St.  Lawrence  and  Fran'  lin  ;  Sacandaga 
and  Ivoleneka  in  Fulton ;  Nowagaga  in 
Herkimer ;  Ivesequa  in  Livingston ; 
Owahgena  in  Madison ;  Otsquago  in 
Montgomery ;  Massapequa  in  Nassaii ; 
Wawayanda  in  Orange;  Ramona.  in 
Schoharie;  Waneta  in  Schuyler;  Mohican 
in  Warren. 

-St.  Lawrence  County  Pomona  Grange, 
at  its  September  session,  made  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100  to  the  Revolving 
Scholarship  fund  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  Prof.  M.  C.  Bond  of  Cornell 
University  .spoke  to  the  Pomona  on  the 
subject,  “The  Present  Agricultural  situ¬ 
ation.”  It  was  announced  that  at  the 
Farmers  Week  program  at  St.  Lawrence 
University  at  Canton  Oct.  29,  30,  31, 
Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Springfield.  Mass., 
editor  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly, 
would  be  one  of  the  speakers.  Dean  Van 
C.  Whittemore  of  the  Canton  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  is  steward  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange. 

Although  measured  in  square  miles 
New  England  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  great  American  nation,  no  section 
has  had  a  larger  part  in  moulding  the 
history  of  America  than  these  six  small 
States.  In  proportion  to  its  territory 
New  England  has  more  Grange  members 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
It  has  furnished  the  largest  seventh  de¬ 
gree  classes  for  the  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sions  and  Massachusetts  holds  the  record 
of  having  the  largest  educational  fund 
of  any  State  Grange  in  the  country.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Grange  Journal  gives  the  names 
and  records  of  several  New  Hampshire 
women  who  have  brought  nation-wide 
honor  to  their  home  state,  among  them 
Helen  Peabody,  who  after  graduating 
from  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  was 
chosen  the  head  of  Western  .  Female 
Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  which  post 
she  filled  for  33  years,  bringing  the 
rank  of  the  institution  up  to  a  college. 
Miss  Wadleigh  of  Sutton,  N.  H.,  was  an¬ 
other  woman  whose  record  as  a  teacher 
brought  fame  to  her  State.  She  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  school  for  girls  in 
New  York  City  and  later  became  super¬ 
intendent  of  one  of  New  York’s  normal 
colleges.  Ada  Howard  of  Temple,  N.  II.. 
when  she  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Wellesley,  became  the  first  woman  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  college  in  America  or  the 
world. 


Few  men  wielded  a  greater  influence 
for  good  than  the  late  Dr.  Russell  II. 
Conwell,  founder  of  Temple  University 
at  Philadelphia.  Through  his  lectures, 
especially  “Acres  of  Diamonds,”  which 
he  delivered  over  G,(XX)  times,  he  became 
well  known  to  many  thousands  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  On  Sunday,  Sept  7, 
in  the  town  of  South  Worthington,  Mass., 
where  the  famous  lecturer,  minister  and 
college  president  was  born,  a  tablet  was 
unveiled  to  his  memory  under  the 
auspices  of  South  Worthington  Grange. 
The  impressive  ceremony  was  attended 
by  over  400  of  his  former  neighbors  and 
friends,  together  with  many  distinguished 
educational  and  religious  leaders.  State 
Master  Henry  F.  Jenks,  of  Massachusetts 
State  Grange,  unveiled  the  memorial 
tablet  and  other  speakers  included  Dr. 
M.  Joseph  Twomey,  pastor  of  the  Temple 
Baptist  church;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Beury, 
president  of  Temple  University ;  Dr. 
Eugene  Lyman  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary ;  Dr.  Harlan  Creelman  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  Dr.  Leo¬ 
pold  A.  Niles  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Dr.  Leon  M.  Conwell.  son  of  Dr.  Russell 
Conwell  and  former  mayor  of  Somerville, 
Mass.  The  granite  boulder,  which  bears 
the  memorial  tablet,  lies  on  the  lawn  of 
the  -house  where  Dr.  Conwell  was  born 
February  15,  1843. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Husks  on  the  corn  ears  are  exceedingly 
thick  this  year ;  birds  are  leaving  for 
the  south  ;  there  is  a  report  of  five  inches 
of  snow  in  a  province  of  northwest 
Canada ;  the  swamps  are  dry  as  bones. 
But  I  have  .seen  all  these  signs  before 
and  then  had  them  followed  by  a  mild 
and  open  Winter.  Michigan  reports  the 
least  rainfall  for  July  and  August  com¬ 
bined  since  records  have  been  kept  and 
September  starts  out  dry. 

Wells  which  were  drilled  to  a  depth 
of  over  a  100  feet  have  plenty  of  water 
as  we  are  not  over  that  high  above  the 
big  lake.  But  shallow  wells  are  dry, 
springs  failing,  creeks  either  dry  or  just 
a  thread  of  water.  Potatoes,  beans  and 
corn  will  be  short  in  this  State  according 
to  state  figures.  We  are  having  beautiful 
weather  with  very  cool  nights  and  fine 
warm  days,  but  work  is  practically  at  a 
standstill  on  account  of  dry  ground.  I 
note  that  the  tractor  owners  a»re  going 
right  ahead  with  plowing  and  fitting 
ground  for  wheat  but  team  workers  can¬ 
not,  as  we  have  no  fittings  for  more 
than  one  team  on  an  implement  and  no 
team  could  drag  a  plow  through  the 
hard  soil.  I  have  no  desire  to  ride  a 
tractor,  but  we  must  admit  that  they 
have  their  uses,  as  a  double  disk  behind 
a  tractor  sure  does  chew  up  the  lumps. 
These  conditions  are  by  no  means  rare  in 
the  Fall,  as  we  had  the  same  soil  condi¬ 
tions  last  Fall  which  cut  the  wheat 
acreage  more  than  half. 

Concord  grape  picking  will  be  on  in 
full  next  week,  and  that  means  busy 
times  on  Long  Acres  as  we  do  no  hiring 
if  we  can  avoid  it.  Grapes  .sell  for  such 
a  poor  price  that  paying  for  picking 
just  about  ends  profits.  The  .tomato 
growers  are  getting  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  12-quart  basket  on  the  local  market 
and  this  means  the  best.  To  get  a  basket 
of  No.  l’s,  you  must  throw  away  as 
many  which  will  not  meet  that  grade. 
There  is  no  sale  at  all  for  No.  2  grade. 
Baskets  cost  nine  cents  each,.  picking 
costs  about  five  cents  a  basket  including 
sorting  and  wiping  so  profits  are  low  as 
the  baskets  must  be  hauled  to  market. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Legge  reports  that  the 
worst  surplus  of  all  is  the  surplus  of 
farm  leaders  and  advisers  which  has  been 
about  my  experience.  Now  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  talking  about  relief  for.  the  North¬ 
west  States  including  Michigan.  That 
will  be  about  the  last  straw,  as  one  more 
relief  will  just  about  end  us  but  we  are 
living  in  hopes.  Real  relief  is  coming 
our  way  rapidly  because  of  the  declining 
prices  of  the  things  ve  must  buy  so  .  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  agriculture  will 
yet  reach  its  place  on  a  par  with  industry 
or  rather  manufacturing. 

I  have  prided  myself  upon  keeping  well 
up  to  all  the  newer  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  I  hold  a  state  teaching  certifi¬ 
cate  and  occasionally  fill  in  but  I  am 
puzzled  over  a  newr  problem.  Galvin  is 
in  the  second  grade  this  year,  and  I 
had  to  -buy  a  spelling  book  for  him.  His 
former  teacher  followed  the  up-to-date 
method  of  teaching  the  letter  sounds 
instead  of  the  letters  and  now  Calvin 
is  required  to  learn  a .  .spelling  lesson 
and  he  does  not  know  his  letters  at  all. 
How  can  a  boy  spell  if  he  has  not  been 
taught  the  letters?  Am  I  too  old  fash¬ 
ioned  in  believing  that  the  old  ways 
made  better  spellers?  Certainly  those  pu¬ 
pils  who  attended  the  district  schools 
of  long  ago  and  learned  their  letters 
first  made  fine  spellers  and  good  readers. 
It  is  a  common  complaint  among  busi¬ 
ness  men  that  our  high  school  graduates 
can  neither  write  nor  spell  and  apparently 
the  complaint  is  justified.  I  am  inclined 
to  thin'k  that  there  is  too  big  a  gap 
between  grades  and  high  school. 

Mineva  entered  high  school  this  year 
and  naturally  is  taking  a  complete  change 
of  studies  none  being  closely  related  to 
her  grade  studies.  She  is  taking  Latin, 
algebra,  rhetoric  and  domestic  science, 
but  I  could  wish  that  the  high  school 
course  included  arithmetic  and  United 
States  history,  while  I  should  like  to 
see  Latin  begun  in  the  grades  also  rhet¬ 
oric.  I  advised  her  to  take  up  Latin  as 


it  really  is  a  great  aid  in  understanding 
English  as  it  is  spoken  and  written.  She 
has  to  take  up  a  certain  amount  of 
mathematics  in  order  to  graduate  with 
credits  which  will  admit  her  to  college 
but  I  am  exceeding  doubtful  over  the 
real  worth  of  algebra  and  kindred  ma¬ 
thematical  studies  to  any  but  one  who 
wishes  to  take  up  engineering  later.  I 
have  found  my  knowledge  of  languages 
useful  in  understanding  words  and 
phrases  used  in  science  and  literature 
and  have  used  some  geometry  in  figuring 
out  land  problems  but  algebra,  trigo¬ 
nometry  and  calculus  are  total  failures 
when .  applied  to  eVeryday  problems  so 
why  inflict  them  upon  our  children?  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  those  old 
timers  in  Massachusetts  worked  out  a 
fine  plan  with  their  rural  school,  academy 
and  college  courses  of  study.  They  rec¬ 
ognized  the  worth  of  elementary  studies 
such  as  arithmetic,  reading,  writing, 
language  and  spelling  but  seemingly  our 
modern  schools  are  planned  simply  as 
feeders  for  colleges,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  pupils  ever  reach  college.  With  the 
minimum  cost  of  a  university  education 
of  four  years  at  $3,500,  how  I  am  going 
to  send  these  children  through  is  a 
tough  problem  which  I  comtemplate  with 
shivers  of  dread.  With  one  in  high  school 
now  and  two  more  ready  for  high  school 
next  year,  the  problem  of  adequate 
schooling  becomes  a  nightmare  with  any¬ 
one  of  our  limited  income.  Someone  may 
say  “Why  should  a  farmer  wish  a  college 
education  for  his  children  ?”  But  my 
answer  to  that  is  Why  Not?  Surely 
our  children  are  deserving  of  the  best 
there  is,  even  though  it  means  heart¬ 
breaking  sacrifice.  But.  back  I  come  to 
my  original  question  of  how  a  child  is 
to  learn  a  spelling  lesson  if  he  does  not 
know  the  letters,  and  you  may  call  me  an 
old  fogy  if  you  wish  but  please  answer 
my  question,  it  is  beyond  me. 

The  Missus  just  picked  the  pickles 
and  I  must  bring  them  up  and 
help  sort.  I  cannot  pick  as  I  cannot 
see  them.  There  will  be  another  crock 
of  dill  pickles  for  Winter  and  a  lot  of 
big  cukes  for  the  hens.  Calvin  is  home 
from  school.  Come  on  kid  and  we  will 
get  those  pickles.  L.  b.  r. 


Getting1  Rid  of  Yarrow  and 
Wild  Carrots 

I  noticed  on  page  1040  that  II.  B.  F., 
West  Virginia,  desired  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  above  pests.  I  have  had 
considerable  trouble  with  the  yarrow 
weed  in  lawn,  which  is  a  perfect  nuisance. 
The  only  remedy  I  find  is  to  keep  after  it 
until  you  get  every  tiny  root.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  grass  any  more  than  possible. 
Pulling  up  wild  carrots  by  the  roots  is 
the  only  method  I  find  whereby  to  ex¬ 
terminate  this  pesty  weed  or  plant. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  h.  ir. 


Killing  Weasel  With  Hoe 

While  hauling  hay  into  the  barn  a 
youngster  spied  a  weasel  in  the  yard. 
Dad  got  the  gun  and  missed  him  three 
times,  incidentally  avoiding  several  chil¬ 
dren  and  all  chickens,  too.  The  weasel 
went  over  and  through  a  woodpile,  under 
cornc-rib  and  disappeared  in  weeds. 

Later  in  the  day  there  was  more  com¬ 
motion  and  mother  rushed  out  to  see  the 
weasel  go  from  one  hen  to  another.  They 
all  jumped  as  he  was  ready  to  grab.  The 
fence  interfered  and  there  was  no  gun  or 
man  handy.  Mother  wanted  to  see  where 
the  weasel  would  go  so  kept  still.  lie 
went  into  the  chicken  house  and  to  the 
water  pan.  As  his  head  went  down  from 
sight  as  water  vims  low,  mother  grabbed 
a  garden  hoe  and  whacked  him  several 
times,  and  that  saw  his  finish.  He  surely 
was  bold  or  else  young.  I  have  not  seen 
signs  of  more  or  lost  more  chickens. 

Delaware.  c.  A.  e. 


Sweet  Fern  for  Poison  Ivy 

This  is  poison  ivy  time  again.  I  saw 
several  severe  cases  of  poisoning  and,  an 
old  lumberman  told  me  what  to  do.  ID 
said  the  leaves  of  sweet  fern  should  be 
made  into  a  tea  and  used  as  a  lotion  a 
number  of  times  a  day. 

Sweet  fern  is  a  low  scrub  that  can  be 
found  at  most  anywhere  along  old  fields. 
One  of  the  cases  cited  above  was  very 
severe,  and  resisted  medical  aid  for  more 
than  three  weeks,  but  was  cured  in  a  few 
days.  I  am  writing  this  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  and 
cheap  enough  to  try  out.  E.  L.  L. 

New  Jersey 


You  have  probably  observed  from  time 
to  time  that  the  grapefruit  is  one  thing 
that  manages  to  get  itself  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  without  the  aid  of  the  newspapers. 
— New  Orleans  States. 
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Crocuses  for  Spring 

The  Crocuses  stand  unrivalled  among 
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those  harbingers  of  Spring — the  early 
flowering  bulbs.  They  are  unexcelled  in 
beauty  of  bloom,  they  come  in  a  variety 
of  colors,  pure  white,  white  and  lavender, 
purple,  and  deepest  yellow,  with  several 
intermediate  shades,  and  best  of  all  they 
are  sure  doers.  It  is  indeed  a  hopeless 
piece  of  ground  in  which  Crocuses  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  bloom. 

September  and  October  is  the  correct 
season  in  which  to  plant  the  conns  (they 
are  not  truly  bulbs  in  a  botanical  sense) 
and  no  one  who  has  a  garden  to  tend 
should  neglect  to  plant  at  least  a  few 
each  Fall — the  cost  is  small  and  the  re¬ 
turn  great.  Once  planted  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  for  several  seasons,  and 
in  favorable  situations  will  increase  in 
numbers  from  year  to  year. 

The  various  ways  in  which  Crocuses 
may  be  used  to  obtain  charming  effect  is 
worth  consideration.  Naturalized  among 
grass,  cropping  up  in  little  groups  and 
splashes  through  the  lawn,  these  heralds 
of  Spring  produce  a  gay  and  natural  ef¬ 
fect.  When  planted  in  this  way  the  grass 
must  not  be  cut  until  the  Crocus  foliage 
has  yellowed,  which  will  mean  delaying 
the  first  mowing  a  week  or  perhaps  ten 
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Here  is  a  stone  bridge  situated  one-fourth  mile  north  of  ITesf  Groton,  N.  Y.  The 
throat  is  six  feet,  wide  5%  feet  high:  bridge  v  15  feet  wide.  The  bridge  was  built 
about  1845  by  Jacob  Smith  by  contract  for  $75.  Legitimate  repairs  to  bridge  have 
not  exceeded  $10  since  it  was  built.  Railing  was  added  about  40  years  ago. — 

C.  c.  F.,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


days.  When  planting  in  grass  all  for¬ 
mality  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
easiest  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  take  the  conns  by  handfuls  and 
scatter  them  over  the  area  to  be  planted, 
each  conn  to  be  inserted  at  a  depth  of 
three  inches  in  the  place  where  it  falls. 
Crocuses  planted  in  informal  groups 
about  the  bases  of  trees,  the  margins  of 
the  groups  thinning  out  gradually  and 
merging  into  the  grass  of  the  lawn,  bright¬ 
en  an  otherwise  rather  drab  period. 

As  edgings  to  formal  flower  beds  or 
beneath  beds  of  shrubs,  they  require  plant¬ 
ing  thickly  to  produce  a  show  of  color. 

In  the  rock  garden  Crocuses  are  well- 
nigh  indispensable.  They  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  fair-sized  groups  beneath  such  car¬ 
peting  plants  as  the  thymes.  Sedums, 
Arenarias,  Silenes,  etc.  In  this  way  two 
flowering  periods  are  obtained  from  the 
same  packet.  In  writing  of  Crocuses  I 
have  so  far  referred  only  to  the  large 
flowering  Dutch  hybrids,  but  in  the  rock 
garden  at  least  a  few  of  the  dainty 
Crocus  species  should  be  included  also. 
These  are  the  wild  kinds,  unimproved  by 
the  work  of  the  hybridist,  not  so  large 
in  flower  but  pleasing  in  a  rock  garden 
setting.  Of  these  latter  Crocus  susianus, 
C.  tommaninianus  and  C.  imperati  are 
all  excellent. 

Another  practical  way  of  using  the  hy¬ 
brid  Crocuses  is  to  plant  them  between 
low  growing  perennials  at  the  front  of 
the  flower  border.  This  is  done  with 
good  effect  in  a  formal  garden  at  “Hi- 
Esmaro.”  Interplanted  with  lavender, 
Heuchera,  Filipendula.  Linums,  Tunica 
Saxifraga  and  the  like  they  live  for 
many  years  and  each  Spring  delight  us 
with  their  colorful  display. 

T.  TL  EVERETT. 


BOXWOOD 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 


Kill  Poison  Ivy 

with 


T^OW  is  the  time  to  destroy  this 
■*■7  annoying,  dangerous  weed, 
easily,  quickly  and  permanently. 

Just  sprinkle  Atlacide  Calcium 
Chlorate  from  the  handy  sifter  can 
or  dilute  with  water  for  standard 
spraying  equipment.  Kills  roots 
as  well  a,s  tops  of  all  weeds.  Crops 
may  be  grown  next  season  on 
treated  soil. 

Non-poisonous  to  livestock  or 
people.  Non-corrosive  to  metal. 
Costs  only  10c  to  25c  per  square 
rod.  Packed  in  3%-lb. 
sifter  top  cans  or  50. 
10O  or  200-lb.  drums. 


MAIL  COUPON 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO., 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  literature  on  Atlacide. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 


□  I  am  enclosing  $1.50  for  3%  lbs. 
(71  I  am  enclosing  $7.00  for  50  lbs. 

□  l  am  enclosing  $13.50  for  100  lbs. 
[7  I  am  enclosing  $26.00  for  200  lbs. 


(freight 
j  PREPAID 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . 

R.  N.-Y.  9-27-30 


Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 


Illoom- 
ing  Age 


SPECIAL  SALE  Olil  Itoots 


Two-  Year 


Bloom  during  April,  May,  June  and  last 
forever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Plant  now.  The  roots  must  be 
planted  now  to  bloom  next  Spring  and 
each  year.  We  ship  during  September 
and  October.  Order  at  once. 


APRICOT  QUEEN — Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIVERMERE— Very  dark  velvety 
red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY — Light  cerise. 

DELICATA — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 

ENFIELD  BEAUTY — Beautiful  salmon  with  ma¬ 
roon  base 

HENRI  CAYEAUX— Old  rose,  shading  into  wine 
color. 

HERCULES — Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stem* 

JOYCE — Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall, 
erect  stems. 

MRS.  PERRY — -Very  fine  salmon  pink  with 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELlK  -Red.  medium  height;  late. 

NEGRILLON — Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE — Orange  red  variety. 

PINK  BEAUTY — Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base. 

PROSERPINE  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 
strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET — Very  bright  scarlet. 

TOREADOR — Very  large  dark  red  with  black 
center. 

WELCOME — Reddish  crimson. 

WURTEMBERGIA — One  of  the  best  tall  grow¬ 
ing  reds. 

All  these  varieties  are  grown  from  seed. 


The  Entire  Selection  of  IS  Roots, 
with  Planting  Directions  . 


$3.30 


FLOWER  SHOW  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Gentlemen:  Received  Red  Ribbon  on  collection  of  Poppies  in  1930  Flower  Show,  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  several  years  ago.  I  have  recommended  to  you  several  who  admired  my  exhibit. 
I  am  only  an  amateur.  Yours  truly.  Mrs.- . .(Name  on  request).  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  Sept.  C.  1950. 


FIELD-GROWN  STOCK.  2SO  ACRES 

THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES  Evceaston!p>a.  65  I 

V _  Add  25c  for  Packing.  _ J 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruiti 
Plant  Thii  Fall,  Pick  Berries  Next  Summer 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  market. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  temperature, 
of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with 
plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name, 
certified  free  from  disease,  from  the  orighiator’s 
farm.  Prof.  F.  C.  Reeves,  Canadian  Horticultur¬ 
ist,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Send  for  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  farm  papers 
and  Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so 
favorably. 


Send  fbt*  FREE  Cafafotf 


Fall  planting  pays.  Enjoy  gorgeous 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.,  early 
next  Spring;  heavy  laden  fruit  tree*, 
berries,  grapes;  evergreens,  shrubs. 
Stock  guaranteed  healthy,  true-to- 
name,  (apples  Certified)!  Direct  from 
N.  Y.  State’s  oldest  growers.  Producers’ 
prices  quoted  in  free  catalog.  Write  today. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

141  Main  Street.  Daniville,  N.  V. 


Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted,  $1  per  dozen, 
$8  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

" The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


Make  REAL  Money? 


BIG  MONEY  in  TREES! 


Raise  your  own  evergreens 

for  Roadside  Sales 

COLORADO  SPRUCE  will  sell 
from  $2  to  $3  each.  Other  trees 
in  proportion.  Raise  your  own 
ornamentals.  We  supply  small 
seedlings  or  transplants. 

Write  for  Price  List 

Keene  Forestry  Associates 

Keene,  New  Hampshire 


For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns-  ‘ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 

I  0  l  I  I*  I  I  i  III 


Get  Rid  ol 

CANADA  THISTLES 

The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 
will  positively  destroy  them 

A  spraying  solution  (not  a  chlorate);  costs 
only  6c  per  gallon;  will  not  ruin  (he  soil  nor 
kill  cattle.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Layer  and  pot-grown  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Best  June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery"  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


nADUIIV  Till  IDC  20  first-size  bulbs  in  10  different 
if  Jinfl 111  I  weird  colors  for  $1.00.  postpaid.  Write 

for  circular.  HENRY  WALLDORFF  &  SON,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 


nADIUIN  Till  IDC  Choice  Mixed,  6  for  25c.  3.  IIAHN, 
Ufinnin  IWLIrw  75tu  Street,  Maspeth,  New  York 

Tullm*  Beautiful  Mixed  Colors,  IOO  for  S3 
uarwin  lUlipa  prepaid.  Mibb  FARM,  Middleburg.N.Y. 


REBER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 


Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox.  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
257  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  Now  York 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  of  1930  and  Spring  ol  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  In  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach. 
Jerseys  beat  gift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
Large  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
Apple.  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits  Our 
catalog  Is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne  Maryland 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaia 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

September  IS,  1930. 

MILK 

September  :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  bntterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  *100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.88%  ;  2B, 
$2.13% ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  ceDt  bntterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 

Extra  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


$0.40%  @$0.11 


.36 

@ 

.40 

.39% 

.34 

@ 

.35% 

.32 

@ 

.33% 

.26 

@ 

.31 

.24 

@ 

.25% 

.33 

@ 

.33% 

.42%  @ 

.43 

.41%  @ 

.42 

.37 

@ 

.41 

.35 

@ 

.36% 

.34 

@ 

.3S 

CHEESE 

State,  flats  held,  special. 

Fancy  . 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . 


$0.26 


EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  ...$0.49 

Average  extras . 37 

Extra  firsts  . 29 

Firsts  . 27 

Pacific  Coast  whites  . . .  .35 

Mixed  colors  . 35 

Gathered  best  . 34 

Fair  to  good . 19 

POULTRY 


@$0.50 


Chickens,  fancy, 
Fair  to  good  . 

lb.  . . 

.  .  .$0.35 @$0.40 
. . .  .23  @  .31 

...  .14  @  .20 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  spring 

Old 

•  ••••• 

.  . .  .15@  .30 

. . .  ,16@  .17 

.25  @  .50 

Squabs,  graded  lb. 

. 

.25@J  .45 

Culls  . 

.  .  .  1.25@  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  -VXD  R 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb.  ... 

POT 

Jersey,  100  lbs.  • 

L.  I.‘  165  lbs.  .  .  . 

In  bulk.  180  lb 
Maine,  180  lbs.  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ya 
Jersey,  bu.  . . . 

DRIED  BEANS- 

Marrow,  100  lbs  . 

P  ea  . . . . . . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . .  . 

Yellow  eye  . 

LIVE 

Steers,  100  lbs  . . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


ABB1TS 

80.20  @$0.28 
.19  @  .26 

.12@ 

.16@ 

,12@ 

.10@ 


ATOES 

bbl.  ! 
-Jobbing 


STOCK 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


.41 

.35 

.28 

,4S 

.41 

.36 

.30 


.  LO 
.20 
.16 
.20 


4.00 

3.50 

3.7o 

2.25 


$1.50@$3.25 
3.25 @  3.65 
3.75@ 

3.25  @ 

2.50  @ 

.75@ 
Prices 

$S.50@10.00 

8.25  @  8.50 
12.50  @12. 75 

9.75@10.00 
8.00  @  8.25 


$7. 00  @$9.75 
6>.00@  6.50 
2.00@  5.30 
13.00@14,50 
6.00@10.00 
3.00 @  4.00 
S.00@  9.00 
S.50@  11.25 


DRESSED 
Calves,  prime,  lb.  . 
Good  to  choice  .  .  .  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


MEATS 


$0.16@$0.1S 
.11  @  .14 


16.00  @22.00 
13.00rdl3.50 
10.00@13.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflowei’,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — 

Western  N.  Y..  50  lbs.  .  • . 
Mass,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag  . . 
Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb  bag  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bc-hs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn.  100  . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  crt . 

Handle  bskt . 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  . . . 
Watercress,  100  bchs . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Pears,  bu.  .  . . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt.  . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 

Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  qt. 

Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Peaches — 

Up-river,  crt . 


$0.50  @$0.85 
1.00@  1.50 


,50@ 

.75 

1.00@ 

2.50 

.60 

,40@ 

1.25 

1.00 

6.50@ 

7.00 

,50@ 

5.25 

2.50 

2.25 

,50@ 

.75 

.60  @ 

.75 

.60  @ 

.75 

2.00@ 

6.00 

.25  @ 

1.00 

1.25  @ 

2.50 

,75@ 

1.25 

,50@ 

.75 

,25@ 

2.50 

1.50  @ 

2.00 

,40@ 

1.25 

.25  @ 

.60 

.50  @ 

2.25 

2.50@ 

3.50 

$0.25  @$2.00 

1.75@ 

7.00 

2.00 

.25  @ 

.75 

2.00  @ 

3.25 

,40@ 

.55 

.18(5? 

.30 

,15@ 

.25 

1.50  @ 

3.50 

1.00  @ 

5.00 

l»u.  . . . 

%  bu . 

lO-qt.  bskt . 

Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 

%  bu . 

Conn.,  bu.  bskt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 


1.00@ 

2.25 

.75  @ 

1.25 

.50@ 

1.00 

1.50@ 

2.75 

.75@ 

1.25 

1 .25  @ 

2.00 

.10@ 

.14 

HAY  AXD  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . . . . 26.00 @27.00 

No.  3  . 23.00 @25.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 13.00@T4.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  bu . $1.04% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.10% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 50 

Rye  . 62% 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard  ....  $0.86% 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark  . $0.75  @  .87 

No.  2  hard . 77  @  .S6 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 86%  @  .89% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0,19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best.  doz.  . . 55 @  .60 

Gathered  . 35@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Peaches,  doz . 30@  .50 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Green  peas,  lb . 25@  .35 


Buffalo  Markets 

Dressed  poultry  prices  are  stronger.  Home¬ 
grown  fruits  continue  to  arrive  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

Butter,  Clieese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c:  tubs.  41  to  42c; 
firsts.  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies.  22c;  longhorn.  23  to 
24c;  brick.  25c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger. 
31c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy.  44c;  grade 
A,  32  to  40c;  grade  B.  20c;  grade  C.  25c:  near¬ 
by  at  mark,  33  to  38c;  western,  30  to  34c; 
pullets,  24  to  2Gc. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  25  to 
31c;  chickens,  25  to  28c;  old  roosters,  19  to 
21c:  broilers,  27  to  32e:  ducks,  21  to  22c; 
turkeys.  31  to  34c.  Live  poultry,  eas5T;  fowls, 
10  to  24c:  broilers.  21  to  22c:  springers,  23  to 
25c:  old  roosters.  15c;  ducks,  18  to  21c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Maiden 
Blush,  bu.,  75c;  Gravenstein.  Wolf  River,  St. 
Lawrence,  Strawberry  Pippin.  90e  to  SI; 
Wealthy,  SI  to  $1.25;  miscellaneous,  40c  to 
$1.25;  erabapples,  75c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10:  Maine,  150-lb. 
bag,  $3.50;  sweets,  Va..  bbl.,  $4.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  ewt„  $9;  marrow,  $10.50;  white  kidney, 
$11.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  05  to  75c:  Spanish, 
crt.,  $2.25;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  elderberries,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  grapes. 
12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  00c:  Cal..  24-lb.  lug.  $1.10 
to  $2;  peaches,  bu.,  85c  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu., 
50e  to  $1.25;  plums,  %  bu.,  45  to  75e;  prunes, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Limas,  qt.,  35  to  40e;  beets,  bu.,  50 
to  05c;  bunch,  15  to  25c;  broccoli,  doz.,  70  to 
75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  20  to  25c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  40  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  25 
to  75c;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  eggplant,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  endive, 
crt..  35  to  40c:  lettuce,  2-doz.  crt.,  50  to  65e; 
mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  35  to  50c;  peas,  Cal., 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  radishes,  doz.  bchs..  30  to 
05c;  spinach,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  bu..  $1:  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady:  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2;  1-doz.  qts.,  $8.75  to  $9;  sugar,  lb., 
25  to  30c. 

Hay,  higher;  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $18  to  $19; 
clover  mixed,  $10  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $9.50  to 
$10:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $24:  standard 
middlings,  $24.50;  cottonseed  meal,  30  per  cent 
protein,  $37.25;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent.  $43.50; 
hominy.  $38.25:  gluten.  $41.05:  oatfeed,  $13.30; 
Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5;  Alfalfa.  $10  to 
$17;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14;  clover,  $15  to  $10. 

C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Native  produce  continues  in  moderately  heavy 
supply  and  supplies  the  bulk  of  demand  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  moderate  demand  is  noted  on  beans, 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions,  potatoes 
and  peaches.  Apples  and  tomatoes  continue  in 
very  slow  demand. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate  on  good  stock.  Native  Gravensteins 
and  Wealthy  best,  00c  to  $1 ;  poorer  25  to 
50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax.  00c  to  $1:  few  $1.25;  shell. 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  Lima,  $1.50  to  $2;  few,  $2.50 
std.  bn.  box. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  bchs.,  25  to  40c;  cut  off,  poor  demand, 
25  to  75e  std.  bit.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
32-qt.  crt.,  N.  S.,  15  to  25c  qt.  Me.  and  N.  H., 
12  to  15c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  IS  to  24  belts.,  35  to  00c;  cut  off,  00  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on  best. 
Native  yellow,  35  to  05c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Mass.,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  few,  $3  %-bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  best,  $3  to  $4:  medium  to  No.  1,  $1  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Eggplant.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  18,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native.  18  heads,  15  to  50c;  few,  05c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $4  to  $5; 
poorer  lower  crt.;  N.  Y.,  erts.,  50c  to  $1;  poor¬ 
er,  25c  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  $1 
to  $1.50  100  lbs.;  Mich.,  bags.  $1.50  to  $1.05; 
Spanish,  %  case,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 


Parsley.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peaches. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Elbertas,  50c  to  $1  10-qt.  bskt.;  $1.50  to 
$2  bu.  bskt. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Clapps  and  Bartletts,  00c  to  $1.10;  Seckels, 
$1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hot  squash,  00  to  85c;  red  hot,  50  to  85c; 
bell.  00  to  75c;  few,  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  $1  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box; 
Me.,  100  lbs..  $1.90  to  $2. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native,  40  to  50  bchs.,  25  to  00c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native.  35  to  65c  std.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Summer,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Marrow, 
mostly  $1;  Turban,  $1  to  $1.25;  few,  $1.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
poor.  Native  cartons,  2  to  4c  lb.;  V2  boxes, 
outdoor,  15  to-  40c;  bu.  box,  25  to  75c. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  No. 
1  Timothy,  $20;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.50;  clover 
mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
4014c;  firsts,  3714  to  40e;  seconds,  35  to  3G]i>c  lb. 

Eggs.  - — -  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  40  to  47c:  white  extras,  42c; 
fresh  eastern,  40  to  43c  doz. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl.  4  to  5  lbs.,  20  to  32c;  3  to  314  lbs.,  23 
to  24c;  broilers,  small.  30  to  31c;  large,  20  to 
28c;  chickens,  27  to  30c:  natives,  32  to  30c; 
roosters,  21  to  22c  lb.;  live  fowls,  20  to  27c; 
Leghorns,  19  to  24c;:  broilers,  small,  23c;  large, 
24  to  25c;  roosters,  10  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  west¬ 
ern  twins  held,  25  to  28c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  22  to 
2214c;  western  fresh,  2014  to  2114c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima,  $13 
to  $13.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  trading  spotty,  prices 
fairly  firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31  to  3114c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  14  blood,  combing,  30  to 

31c;  clothing,  25  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  30c; 
clothing,  20  to  27c;  14  blood,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  20  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to  77c; 
clothing,  05  to  G7e;  ’4  blood,  combing,  65  to 

70c;  clothing.  57  to  60c:  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  58c:  clothing,  49  to  52c;  14  blood,  combing, 

51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  75  to  77c;  clothing,  05  to  70c;  14  blood, 
combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing,  03  to  65c;  % 

blood,  combing,  61  to  63c:  clothing.  58  to  60c; 
14  blood,  combing,  56  to  59c;  clothing,  50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  steady, 
demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10  to  $11. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  butcher 
cattle  and  bulls  about  steady  with  a  week  ago: 
few  good  cows  $7:  vealers  around  50c  lower; 
demand  generally  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $0.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $12.50; 
cull  and  common,  $0.50  to  $9. 

Sheep. — Supply  light;  bulk  of  sales  lambs.  80 
lbs.  down,  $8  to  $10;  ewes,  $2  to  $5;  demand 
only  fair. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  83  lbs.  down,  $8 
to  $10:  cull  and  common,  all  wts..  $0  to  $8. 

Ewes. — Common  to  good.  $2  to  $5. 

Milk  Cows. — Choice,  head.  $180  to  $200;  good, 
$145  to  $180;  medium,  $90  to  $110;  common, 
$50  to  $00. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  belts.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt..  40  to  65c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  $1;  carrots,  doz.  belts.,  20  to  25c;  bskt., 
50c;  bu.,  $1:  cantaloupes,  large,  doz.,  $5  to  $0; 
bu..  $3:  bskt..  15-18,  $2.50;  cauliflower,  doz. 

beads.  $1  to  $3;  celery,  doz.  bibs.,  50  to  75c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25;  bskt.,  50c;  corn,  Ever¬ 
green.  doz.  ears,  25c;  Whipple,  doz.  ears,  20  to 

25c;  Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,  12  to  15c;  Golden 
Bantam,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  dill.  doz.  belts.,  40c; 
eggplant,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2;  green  onions,  doz. 
belts.,  20  to  25c;  kale,  bu.,  50c;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
belts.,  30  to  40c;  lettuce,  Boston,  head,  crt., 
75  to  90e;  doz.  heads,  25c;  curly,  crt.,  50  to 

60c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  onions,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  $1;  bskt..  50  to  00c;  pickles,  dill, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  small,  100,  35  to  50c;  peppers, 
hot,  12-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  green,  12-lb.  bskt., 
40  to  50c:  red,  12-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  pota¬ 

toes,  bit.,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  seconds,  bu.,  00  to  75c; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  75c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
10  lo  20c;  100  belts.,  50  to  00c;  roiiiaine,  doz. 
belts..  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu..  75  to  90e;  squash, 
Morrow,  bskt.,  40  to  00c;  string  beans,  12-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  40  to 
50c;  tomatoes,  pk.  bskt.,  25c:  12-qt.  bskt.,  35 
to  40c:  green,  12-lb.  bskt.,  30c;  turnips,  12-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  00c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  AVolf  River, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  blackberries,  crt.,  $7;  erabap¬ 
ples,  8-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  elderberries,  bskt., 
40  to  50e;  grapes,  Concord,  pk.,  65  to  80c;  Ni¬ 
agara.  pk.,  05  to  80c:  peaches,  Elberta,  bskt., 
00  to  80c;  pears,  Bartlett,  bskt..  GO  to  75c:  bu., 
90c  to  $1;  Seekel.  bskt..  35c;  bu.,  75c;  plums, 
blue,  pk.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  prunes,  green,  12-lb. 
bskt.,  75  to  80c;  French,  pk.  bskt.,  35  to  40c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  28c; 
broilers,  light,  lb.,  25c:  chickens,  lb.,  18  to 
22c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  28c;  roosters,  lb., 
15  to  18c;  ducks,  lb..  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  30 
to  40c;  grade  A,  34  to  35c:  grade  B,  30  to  32c; 
small,  lots,  doz.,  38  to  40c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  facilities  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  42c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  42c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
30c:  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c;  minimum  wt.  all  large 
eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  loe; 
whole  milk  clieese.  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk.  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  SOc. 

Fruits  and  ATegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c:  new  carrots,  bch.,  5e; 
celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 
70c;  erabapples,  pk.,  40c;  cucumbers,  10  for 
25c;  cauliflower,  lb..  Sc;  endive,  lb.,  Oc;  green 
corn,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  leek, 
bob.,  oc:  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  oc;  home-grown 
lettuce,  3  bchs.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  0  lbs.,  25c; 
onions,  green,  3  bchs.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.30:  parsnips,  lb.,  oc;  parsley  bch.,  5c;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.50;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  35c;  radishes,  3  bchs.,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1.40;  salsify,  bell.,  10c;  string  beans,  qt.,  5e; 
plums,  bu.,  $1.50;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c; 
spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Elberta  peaches,  bu.,  $2; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3e;  green  peas,  4  pts., 
30c. 

Live  Poultry.— Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  30c; 
light,  lb..  27c:  geese,  lb.,  28c:  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb.. 
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38c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  It).,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.. 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20e; 
round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  40c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  45c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9e;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds, 
10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300; 
choice  grades,  $150  to  $175;  good  to  medium, 
$90  to  $125;  common,  $70  to  $85;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  $13  to  $17;  sheep,  $5  to  $7;  lambs,  $10 
to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $18  to 
$20;  good  to  medium,  $14  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35 
to  37c;  broilers,  native,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  45  to  SOc;  honey,  cap,  18 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  42  to  44c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  part  skim,  lb.,  25 
to  28c;  cottage,  lb.,  12y2  to  15c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz..  55  to  00c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb..  42 
to  45c;  roasting  chickens,  dressed,  lb.,  50  to 
55c;  broilers,  11).,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  cabbage,  lb.,  1 Vi  to  2c;  potatoes,  pk.,  15 
lbs.,  23  to  25c;  erabapples,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  apples, 
cooking,  lb.,  3-  to  4c;  peppers,  green,  lb.,  5c; 
peppers,  red,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  cauliflower,  each, 
23  to  25c;  eggplant,  lb.,  5  to  7c;  tomatoes,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  12  to  18c;  honey, 
comb,  cap,  25  to  35c.  F.  A.  O. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples  of  increasing  variety  and  in  larger 
volume  are  now  appearing  on  the  Philadelphia 
wholesale  market.  The  Fall  varieties  are  ripen¬ 
ing  in  the  orchards,  and  soon  the  AVinter  va¬ 
rieties  will  reach  the  markets.  Offerings  of 
eastern  apples  were  heavy  during  the  past  few 
days,  hut  demand  and  trading  were  slow  and 
the  market  dull.  Best  marks  of  husheled  ap¬ 
ples  sold  at  $1  to  $1.15,  with  a  few  fancy  up 
to  $1.25.  Barrels  were  also  slow,  most  sales 
ranging  around  $3  to  $4.50.  AVestern  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  were  also  in  heavy  receipt  and  largely  in 
the  buyers’  favor.  Bartlett  pears  sold  fairly 
well  but  nearby  Seckels  were  slow  and  rather 
weak.  Receipts  of  peaches  were  mostly  of  or¬ 
dinary  quality  and  the  demand  improving.  Best 
>>'ew  York  offerings  of  Elbertas  reached  $3.50 
to  $4  a  crate,  but  other  offerings  were  weak 
at  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel.  Grapes  from  the  far 
AYest  were  in  heavy  supply,  but  the  market  was 
weak,  being  unable  to  absorb  the  large  volume 
on  hand  at  former  prices.  Cantaloupes,  and 
other  melons  were  practically  neglected.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  string  beans  were  heavier  as  the 
Fall  crop  arrived  from  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  Best  stock  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel. 
Limas  were  mostly  from  nearby  and  of  ordinary 
quality,  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel 
hamper.  Beets  and  carrots  met  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand  at  steady  prices.  Cauliflower  was  in 
heavier  supply  from  New  York  State,  and  the 
market  weakened.  AYestern  peas  were  strong, 
selling  at  $4  to  $4.50,  for  best  offerings  from 
Colorado.  Spinach  was  in  heavier  receipt,  but 
demand  was  slow  and  the  market  weak.  Alost 
sales  were  made  at  75c  to  $1  a  bushel.  Yel¬ 
low  onions  met  a  very  dull  market  and  the 
price  tendency  was  downward  throughout  the 
week.  Best  domestic  yellows  brought  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  a  100-lb.  sack,  witli  some  real 
fancy  at  $1.05.  Spanish  onions,  were  also  weak¬ 
er.  Tomatoes  of  good  quality  were  scarce  and 
sold  well.  Other  stock,  however,  was  slow  and 
dull.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  sold  at  30  to 
50c,  with  some  fancy  at  05  to  75e  and  a  few 
higher.  Sweet  potatoes  were  in  lighter  supply 
but  demand  was  only  moderate,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  about  steady.  Best  New  Jersey  yel¬ 
lows  in  bushel  hampers  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50, 
while  AHrginia  yams  were  mostly  $4  to  $4.50 
a  barrel.  The  white  potato  market  was  fairly 
active.  The  New  Jersey  season  is  about  over, 
and  the  closing  days  saw  the  market  in  a  firm 
position.  Some  Maine  stock  reached  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  now  the  bulk  of  the  supply  is"  coming 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Demand  was  fairly  good,  and  most  sales  were 
made  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  a  150-lb.  sack.  Lettuce 
sold  fairly  well,  especially  western  Iceberg 
which  sold  at  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  crate  for  the 
best  offerings.  Nearby  crates  of  Big  Boston 
were  slow,  selling  mostly  at  $1,  while  New 
York  crates  brought  form  75c  to  $1.25.  Celery 
sold  slowly,  but  endive,  escarole,  kohlrabi  and 
parsley  were  steady.  Tlie  cabbage  market  was 
heavily  supplied  witli  offerings  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York;  demand  was  slow  and  prices 
were  slightly  easier  than  the  previous  week. 
Most  barrels  from  all  sections  moved  at  $1 
to  $1.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Live  fowls  were  quite  active  during  the  past 
few  days,  probably  in  anticipation  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Hebrew  holidays.  These  holidays  are 
a  large  factor  in  the  live  poultry  market.  De¬ 
mand  during  such  periods  is  generally  active 
and  t lie  market  for  the  desirable  offerings  is 
usually  firm  for  several  days  preceding  the  holi¬ 
day  period.  Best  colored  fowls  brought  29c  with 
ordinary  at  25  to  28c  a  lb.  Chickens  were  very 
slow  and  the  market  was  weaker.  Colored  stock 
was  mostly  25  to  28c  for  colored  while  fancy 
Leghorns  sold  at  23  to  24c.  Fancy  Rocks 
brought  from  29  to  30c  hut  trading  was  slow. 
Fresh-killed  poultry  moved  fairly  well,  but 
supplies  were  heavy  and  the  market  was  no 
more  than  steady  for  all  grades  of  offerings. 
Fowls  were  in  heavy  supply  and  dull,  but  chick¬ 
ens  of  the  best  quality  were  active.  Old 
roosters  were  weaker,  selling  at  10  to  18c  a 
lb.  Turkeys  met  a  limited  demand,  while 
ducks  were  firm.  Squabs  held  steady. 

Rather  warm  weather  and  heavier  receipts 
caused  a  slight  weakness  in  the  egg  market 
during  the  past  two  or  three  days.  Dealers 
are  operating  cautiously  due  to  the  weather. 
Some  accumulations  of  all  grades  were  reported 
by  the  trade,  and  some  prices  were  shaded  in 
order  to  prevent  further  accumulation  of  sup¬ 
plies.  Best  whites  in  heavy  supply  from  near¬ 
by.  Fresli  extra  firsts  were  steady  at  34%c, 
while  fresh  firsts  held  their  former  price  at  28e 
a  dozen.  Carefully  selected  and  candled  stock 
topped  the  market  at  40  to  42e.  Prices  for  this 
stock  show  the  advantages  of  candling  and 
careful  grading,  as  the  premium  is  usually  from 
four  to  five  cents  per  dozen  over  the  best  offer¬ 
ings  of  ungraded  stock.  Refrigerator  stocks  are 
now  moving  out  freely,  as  the  price  level  is  now 
sufficiently  over  that  of  the  Spring  price  to 
warrant  a  fair  profit  for  the  storage  dealers. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Receipts  of  hay  continued  light,  hut  they 
were  sufficiently  heavy  for  the  limited  trad¬ 
ing.  Demand  centered  on  the  top  grades,  which 
continued  to  move  readily  at  outside  quota¬ 
tions  hut  the  other  offerings  were  very  hard 
to  move  at  any  price.  Best  feeding  hay  sold 
at  $25  a  ton,  while  other  fair  hay  brought 
from  $22  to  $24  a  ton.  Straw  continued  to 
move  at  steady  figures,  but  trading  and  de¬ 
mand  were  limited  and  values  were  hard  to 
determine.  Best  rye  brought  around  $13  to  $14 
a  ton,  while  wheat  was  from  $11  to  $12  a 
ton.  J.  M.  F. 
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The  Christmas  Rose 

Tlie  Christmas  rose  was  a  favorite  in 
the  gardens  of  my  childhood,  but  it  is 
seldom  seen  now.  Why  this  is  true  is 
hard  to  understand,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  as  well  as  the  least 
exacting  of  all  hardy  plants.  I  know  of 
one  old-time  garden  that  boasts  of  a 
number  of  clumps  which  have  not  been 
moved  or  divided  for  25  years,  and  they 
keep  right  on  producing  their  full  quota 
of  flowers.  In  my  own  case,  I  take  up 
the  plants  and  divide  them  every  other 
Spring,  not  because  they  need  it,  but 
because  I  want  to  increase  my  stock  as 
quickly  as  possible  without  undue  hin¬ 
drance  to  their  flowering.  All  of  which 
shows  the  friendliness  of  the  Christmas 
rose,  whether  under  seeming  neglect  or 
too  much  attention. 

I  have  found  the  plant  a  gross  feeder, 
the  size  of  flower  dwindling  with  lack  of 
food.  Well-rotted  manure  and  leaf-mold 
are.  spaded  into  the  surface  of  the  bed 
every  Spring,  and  a  portion  of  the  leaves 
used  for  Winter  mulch  are  left  on  to  be 
subsequently  forked  into  the  ground.  This 
may  sound  like  a  lot  of  work,  but  I  have 
found  the  Christmas  rose  one  of  the 
really  worthwhile  plants  for  the  busy 
gardener,  asking  little  for  the  large  re¬ 
turns  made.  I  have  them  in  sun  and  in 
partial  shade  and  find  little  difference  in 
growth  and  flowering  habit. 

The  Christmas  rose  (Helleborus  niger) 
is,  in  many  ways,  a  remarkable  plant. 
Probably  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  produces  its 
flowers  at  a  time  when  most  plants  have 
gone  to  their  annual  Winter  rest.  Most 
plants  that  can  be  brought  into  flower 
during  late  Fall  and  Winter  need  the 
protection  of  glass.  But  not  so  with  the 
Christmas  rose,  for  it  will  brave  20  to 
25  degrees  of  frost  and  come  through 
the  ordeal  unscathed.  I  have  found  fully 
opened  flowers  frozen  stiff  and  laid  flat 
by  a  heavy  freeze,  seemingly  unfit  for  any 
further  use,  but  by  midday  they  would 
be  standing  upright  and  the  flowers  with¬ 
out.  a  blemish. 

Another  remarkable  fact  about  this 
outdoor,  Winter-flowering  plant  is  the 
purity  of  its  large,  white  flowers.  It 
would  seem  impossible  for  such  a  flower 
to  withstand  heavy  freezing  without 
injury,  but  such  is  the  case.  With  me, 
it  starts  to  blossom  in  November  and 
produces  steadily  from  then  until  severe 
weather  comes.  After  that,  the  plants 
are  given  a  heavy  mulch  of  leaves,  and 
flowers,  although  more  or  less  seared  by 
frost,  may  be  gathered  any  time  during 
the  Winter.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
at  first,  turning  pink  with  age  and  taking 
on  a  greenish  cast  at  the  last.  Well-grown 
plants  will  produce  single  flowers  two 
and  one  half  to  three  inches  across. 

Probably,  the  best  way  for  the  average 
gardener  to  get  a  start  with  Christmas 
roses  is  to  buy  plants.  Seeds  germinate 
very  slowly  and  the  plants  are  never  in 
a  hurry  to  put  on  size  while  they  are 
young.  I  have  never  had  the  seeds  come 
up  in  less  than  a  year  from  Spring 
plantings  and  have  trouble  in  getting 
them  to  germinate  at  all.  You  will  not, 
however,  let  these  facts  hold  you  back 
if  you  want  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  hardy  plants.  c.  w.  WOOD 

Michigan 


As  We  Go  Along 

Bagging  those  grapes  was  ‘a  great 
success.  All  thus  far  used  have  been 
without  blemish  of  berry  moth  or  fungus 
trouble.  Many  of  these  grapes  were  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter  before  the  pro¬ 
tecting  bags  were  put  on.  I  was  a  bit 
doubtful  whether  the  work  was  done 
in  time.  No  doubt  earlier,  as  soon  as 
the  berries  are  formed,  is  safer,  but 
this  experience  shows  that  the  protection 
may  be  continued  over  a  rather  long 
period. 

Another  year  I  shall  prune  the  vines 
more  severely,  and  spread  them  out,  so 
that  the  bunches  will  be  easier  to  get 
at.  That  will  simplify  the  puttering  part 
of  the  work,  and  I  feel  sure  that  1.000 
bags  may  then  be  put  on  in  the  same 
time  required  for  500  this  year.  Bunches 
that  were  not  covered  this  year  were 
practically  all  bad,  only  now  and  then  a 
berry  escaping  the  moth  and  rot. 

Birds  have  picked  the  exposed  grapes 
but  none  got  into  any  of  the  bags.  AVeatli- 
ering  has  made  the  bags  tougher  than 
when  new.  They  do  not  fall  apart,  but 


have  to  be  torn  or  cut  off,  so  I  judge 
they  would  stand  the  heavier  rains  that 
sometimes  come  in  midsummer. 

I  have  the  standard  Concord  and 
Niagara,  and  some  of  the  choice  varieties 
— Agawam,  Salem,  Isabella,  Herbert,  and 
others.  For  four  years,  until  this  season, 
there  has  been  practically  no  good  fruit 
on  any  of  them.  The  large  vine  of  Isa¬ 
bella  is  rambling  in  a  tree  and  over  a 
building,  as  it  likes  to  do.  About  100 
of  those  bunches  were  bagged,  and  will 
come  good  later.  I  have  seen  this  va¬ 
riety,  with  its  tough  .skin,  kept  in  good 
condition  in  common  storage  until  New 
Years. 

Tomatoes  have  done  rather  better  than 
usual.  Some  of  the  plants  were  trained 
four  feet  high  on  a  trellis  made  with  2x3 
joist  for  posts  and  two  lines  of  furring 
strips,  tying  the  plants  to  them  with 
soft  jute  twine.  This  worked  the  best 
of  any  plan  tried,  as  the  vines  needed 
no  pruning  and  the  tomatoes  handy  to 
get  at.  I  have  tried  single  stakes  and 
pruned  vines,  but  never  got  earlier  to¬ 
matoes  that  way.  In  fact  those  sprawl¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  are  as  early  as  any, 
but  get  dirty  and  may  rot  more  quickly 
in  wet  weather. 


year  the  yield  was  only  fair.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  dry  weather  early  in 
the  season  reduces  the  size  of  the  nuts. 
Drought  late  in  the  Summer  causes  the 
nuts  to  fill  poorly.  As  the  present  sea¬ 
son  has,  throughout,  been  the  driest  on 
record  one  may  expect  the  crop  to  be  ol' 
small  size  and  poor  quality,  though  imme¬ 
diate  rains  may  yet  help  the  nuts  to  fill. 

Shellbark  hickories  and  butternuts  are 
not  plentiful  in  this  section,  and  the  crop 
appears  small.  The  scattering  English 
walnut  trees  found  on  home  grounds  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  about  the  average  crop. 

The  present  season  is  without  prece¬ 
dent  in  this  section.  The  Spring  months, 
to  June  1,  were  unusually  cool,  and  very 
dry.  The  Summer  has  been  extremely 
hot,  with  a  continuation  of  the  drought. 
In  a  recent  trip  the  full  length  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  I  did  not  see  a  single 
field  of  corn  that  promised  a  yield  of 
five  bushels  per  acre.  H.  f.  stoke. 

Virginia. 


White  Ants  in  Panama 

On  page  708  I  saw  that  B.  K.  had 
trouble  with  white  ants.  I  was  in  Pan¬ 
ama  for  the  government  one  year  on  con¬ 
struction  work,  and  these  ants  are  the 


A  Mexican  Oven  at  Ysleta,  Texas 


A  FRAME  *10 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  W  S 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
_  _  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  Ail 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  In  comfort.  No  more  naKffirur  foot 
w  pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  unci 

poisons.  Medicated  COM FI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  instantly 


hard  growth  without  injury 

.  Sen  • 


Absorbs  all . . .  .  . 

to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  riot  satisfied  after 
fuF  '  ' 


trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
1  Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt 


BUY  DIRECT- SAVE  %  to  % 

Amazing  radio  bargains.  Latest  1931  Super-screen 
Grid  electric  and  battery-operated  radios,  beautiful 
cabinets.  $49.95  and  up  complete.  Users  and 
agents  wanted.  Write  quick.  MIDWEST  RADIO 
CORPORATION,  Miraco  Oopt.  555,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Farmer 
His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


There  is  .still  abundance  of  sweet  corn 
and  stringbeans,  and  the  quality  of  both 
is  better  than  in  midsummer.  They 
promise  to  hist  until  October  unless 
frost  interferes. 

The  vine  of  Polygonum  auberti  is  now 
at  its  best,  masses  of  white  plumes 
covering  an  area  of  100  square  feet  or 
more.  This  desirable  climber  should  be 
more  widely  known.  Its  leafage  is  or¬ 
namental  the  whole  season;  no  insects  or 
disease  disturb  it,  and  the  bloom  rivals 
Clematis  Panieulata  at  its  best.  It 
would  make  a  wonderful  covering  for 
a  skeleton  summer  house. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  one 
can  excuse  Jerusalem  Artichokes.  I 
have  dug  out  quantities  but  leave  a  few 
clumps  in  out  of  the  way  places,  a 
glorious  mass  of  yellow  bloom,  some  of 
them  nine  feet  tall.  w.  w.  ir. 


worst  pest  they  have  there,  especially  to 
buildings  that  are  near  the  ground.  The 
way  that  they  do  there  is  to  find  their 
runway,  which  looks  like  a  little  streak 
of  mud  running  up  a  post  on.  a  concrete 
wall,  and  they  use  creosote,  painting  it 
with  same,  and  any  timbers  or  joints  are 
soaked  with  the  creosote ;  that  is  sure 
death  to  these  ants.  d.  it.  h. 


—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

r;  carpentry,  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sate  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

S  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  z 
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A  Mexican  Oven 


YOUR  LIVESTOCK  IS  SAFE 


The  picture  shows  a  Mexican  oven  at 
Ysleta,  Texas.  This  oven  is  over  a 
hundred  years  old.  Ysleta  is  the  oldest 
city  in  Texas,  and  is  .situated  about.  12 
miles  from  El  Paso.  The  small  girl  in 
the  picture  is  a  little  Mexican  child  three 
years  old  standing  by  the  side  of  her 
father’s  “Dutch  oven.”  F.  H.  D. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 


Prospects  for  Nuts 

Regarding  crop  prospects  on  our  na¬ 
tive  nut  trees,  in  this  location.  Southern 
Michigan,  about  12  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan,  we  expect  a  good  crop  on 
black  walnuts  and  American  sweet  chest¬ 
nuts.  Butternuts  are  a  light  crop  and 
shagbark  hickory  practically  none.  We 
have  all  of  these  on  our  own  farm.  We 
had  several  severe  frosts  real  late  and 
did  not  expect  the  nut  trees  to  escape, 
hut  they  evidently  were  not  injured 
much.  JOHN  I,.  CROSS. 

Black  walnuts,  our  most  important 
nut  crop,  promise  a  very  light  yield 
throughout  Southwest  Virginia.  Last 


back  of  CAMBRIA  FENCE 


You  will  find  Cambria  Fence  a  stout, 
durable  barrier  that  marauders  can¬ 
not  pass.  Your  livestock  is  perfectly 
safe  back  of  Cambria  Fence. 

Cambria  Fence  is  a  woven-wire, 
hinge-joint,  cut-stay,  standard  field 
fence.  Full-gauge  wire  is  used  in  its 
manufacture.  The  wire  has  a  heavy 
zinc  coating  which  does  not  crack, 
flake  or  peel.  The  fence  can  be 
tightly  stretched  and  still  re¬ 
tains  its  shape  because  the 
Flexo  Joint  and  Tension 


Curve  give  it  resilience,  strength 
and  serviceability. 

Bethlehem  invites  you  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  Cambria 
Fence.  Learn  for  yourself  why 
farmers  everywhere  are  finding  it 
the  id  eal  fence  for  turning  live¬ 
stock,  protecting  crops,  and  the 
numerous  other  uses  about  the 
farm.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  information  about 
Cambria  Fence,  and  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Fence  Posts. 


USE 

Bethlehem 
FENCE  POSTS' 
/u)ith  Cambria  Fence 


BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  w  e  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orkkr.  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  ARE  pleased  to  sh  oaa7  on  the  first  reading 
page  a  picture  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Coast  to  Coast 
tourists  at  Glacier  National  Park,  in  Northwestern 
Montana.  And  that  is  an  interesting  and  observant 
article  by  our  friend  Andrew  Foulds,  who,  at  more 
than  four-score,  found  the  journey  as  comfortable 
as  staying  at  home. 

* 

UT  in  Ohio  they  have  Orchard  Day  at  the 
Station,  handled  in  a  systematic  and  common- 
sense  Avay.  We  have  seen  such  gatherings  where  the 
people  AArandered  around  in  an  aimless  way,  and  then 
listened  to  a  lot  of  talk  for  several  hours.  The 
Avandering  around  may  be  pleasant  at  times,  and 
possibly  the  talk  may  be  also.  But  the  plan  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  visitors  into  groups,  spending  seven 
minutes  with  each  of  the  11  speakers  gave  e\Teryone 
a  chance  to  get  the  most  possible  from  the  day. 
Fruit  groAving  has  come  to  be  such  intensive  work 
that  everything  in  the  way  of  information  from  suc¬ 
cessful  public  and  private  orcharding  is  needed  by 
those  Avho  aim  to  make  their  living — or  even  part  of 
it — in  that  Ava y. 

* 

ECEXTLY,  in  examining  a  stack  of  oat  straw 
on  an  up-State  farm,  a  man  who  bought  the 
stack  at  his  own  price  to  feed  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  good,  marketable  oats  that  it  contained. 
The  10-acre  field  in  Avhicli  the  oats  had  grown  and 
been  thrashed,  yielded  20  bushels  an  acre.  He  es¬ 
timated  that  SO  bushels  had  passed  out  of  the  sepa¬ 
rator  with  the  straw.  This  oat  crop  was  thrashed 
AAith  a  separator  12  years  old,  that  had  seen  its  best 
days  several  years  ago.  Its  cylinder  and  concaAre 
teeth  were  badly  worn  and  several  missing.  Since 
it  Avas  poAA’ered  bj7  a  neAA7  engine,  the  probability  is 
that  the  old  separator  Avas  run  at  high  speed.  One 
result  of  this  would  be  to  increase  the  customary 
revolutions  of  the  fan,  and  thereby  to  put  an  ex¬ 
cessive  volume  of  wind  behind  the  straAv  and  chaff 
on  their  \A7ay  out  of  the  separator.  If  the  oats  were 
dry  and  dead-ripe,  and  the  straAv  short,  much  of  the 
grain  Avould  almost  certainly  be  blown  out  Avith  the 
straAv  into  the  stack.  The  man  who  sold  the  oat 
straw  lost  money,  because  the  product  included 
about  $25  worth  of  oats,  and  Avas  moved  off  his.  farm. 
Leaks  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  where  oats, 
Avheat  and  rye,  and  other  cereal  and  seed  crops  are 
thrashed  in  old  or  unrepaired  separators.  Some 
grain — a  comparatively  small  percentage — Avill  pass 
out  Avith  the  straAv,  even  Avhere  a  neAv  separator  is 
used ;  but,  when  the  amount  runs  up  to  eight  bushels 
an  acre,  and  the  straw,  with  the  grain,  is  sold  as 
straAv  off  the  farm,  the  loss  due  to  thrashing  Avith 
such  a  machine  is  large.  If  the  machine  does  the 
thrashing  for  a  neighborhood,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  the  total  loss  or  Avaste  of  grain  would  be  seri¬ 
ous.  It  is  well  before  engaging  a  thrashing  outfit, 
to  find  out  Avhat  kind  of  work  the  separator  does, 
and  hoAv  long  it  has  been  in  use.  Where  community 
thrashing  rings  are  organized,  matters  of  this  kind 
receive  careful  attention. 

* 

T  WAS  good  to  see  the  excellent  show  of  draft 
horses  at  this  year's  New  York  State  Fair.  At 
virtually  all  of  the  State  and  local  Fall  fairs  in 
mixed  farming  regions,  the  entries  of  this  class  .of 
stock  haA-e  shoAvn  an  increase  in  numbers  over  those 
of  1929.  At  Syracuse  the  purebred  and  grade  classes 
Avere  better  filled  than  they  have  been  in  any  re¬ 
cent  year.  The  Percheron  and  Belgian  breeding 
stock,  and  the  grade  teams  in  harness  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  made  it  a 
point  to  see  them  in  the  arena  and  in  their  stalls. 
The  number  and  quality  of  the  animals,  and  the 
interest  which  farmers  manifested  in  them,  served 
again  as  a  reminder  that  horses  bred  and  trained  for 


pulling-power  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  business  of  farming.  There  Avas  also  a  shoAV 
of  good  mules,  in  singles  and  spans,  and  in  fours  and 
sixes  in  harness.  All  of  these  were  exhibited  by 
XeAv  York  State  OAvners.  Judged  by  its  popular  ap¬ 
peal,  the  horse-pulling  contest,  in  which  a  dozen 
grade  teams  competed,  Avas  the  climax  of  the  draft 
horse  sIioav.  In  the  class  for  teams  weighing  over 
3,000  lbs.,  tAvo  grade  Belgians,  totaling  4,210  lbs., 
outpulled  fiA’e  competing  teams,  while  in  the  class 
for  teams  Aveighing  less  than  3,000  lbs.,  grade 
Percherons  Aveighing  2,900  lbs.  won  OA'er  five  rival 
teams.  It  is  not  ahvays  the  heaviest  horses  that 
Avin  in  these  contests.  A  well-trained,  evenly-matched 
team,  in  charge  of  an  experienced,  patient  horseman, 
ahvays  gives  the  best  performance,  and  usually  Avins 
the  blue  ribbon,  against  heavier  teams.  Farmers  en¬ 
joyed  Avitnessing  the  pulling  contest,  but  some  of 
them  remarked  that  the  test  would  be  more  prac¬ 
tical  if  it  demonstrated  the  endurance  and  speed  of 
teams.  This  is  the  vieAV  of  most  farmers  aat1io  have 
seen  the  pulling  contest  at  many  fairs  in  recent 
years.  They  have  often  pointed  out  that  to  move  a 
load  a  short  distance  on  a  smooth  surface  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition,  but  to  pull  a  load  at  a  brisk 
walk  for  hours  at  a  stretch  under  farm  conditions 
is  the  real  test  of  a  farm  team’s  usefulness. 

* 

HE  Canadian  Government  Farm,  at  OttaAva,  has 
been  figuring  on  their  exact  costs  of  producing 
various  crops.  An  acre  of  oats,  worth  $33.08,  cost 
$30.62.  Hay,  at  an  acre  cost  of  $19.60,  was  A-alued 
at  $34.06.  Potatoes  were  profitable,  a  yield  of  ap¬ 
proximately  200  bushels  per  acre  bringing  $178.93, 
costing  $80.99.  Mangels,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  work  required,  cost  $72.45  for  an  acre  yield  of 
17.81  tons,  worth  at  the  time  only  $1.91  per  ton,  or 
$34.02  for  the  acre. 

* 

RESIDENT  Hoover  has  appointed  five  members 
of  the  neAA7  Tariff  Commission  to  Avork  at  adjust¬ 
ment  of  rates  under  the  flexible  clause  provisions  of 
the  bill.  He  announced  that  the  sixth  member 
Avould  not  be  named  for  a  Aveek  or  10  days. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  chairman. 
He  has  served  in  the  State  Department,  and  has 
been  ambassador  to  Italy,  Belgium,  Chili  and  Mexi¬ 
co.  He  is  a  Republican. 

The  others  are  Thomas  Walker  Page,  of  Virginia, 
tariff,  tax  and  financial  expert,  Democrat;  John  Lee 
Coulter,  economist,  president  of  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Republican ;  Alfred  P.  Dennis,  of 
Maryland,  economist,  Democrat ;  Edgar  B.  Brossard, 
of  Utah,  chairman  of  the  old  commission,  Republi¬ 
can.  Mr.  Dennis  is  also  a  reappointment. 

The  commission  must  haA’e  an  equal  number  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  so  the '  remaining  ap¬ 
pointment  will  necessarily  be  a  Democrat.  These 
Avill  have  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Senate  Avhen  Con¬ 
gress  meets  next. 

* 

HE  neAA7  Canadian  tariff,  Avhich  goes  into  effect 
at  once,  increases  the  rates  on  many  products. 
The  following  have  an  average  of  about  25  per  cent 
advance :  Iron  and  steel,  cotton  and  Avoolen  textiles, 
silks,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  metals,  minerals,  com¬ 
mon  window  glass,  copper  bars,  kitchemvare,  heating 
apparatus,  agricultural  implements  and  gasoline. 
For  the  special  items  of  agricultural  machinery  the 
increase  runs  10  to  25  per  cent.  Many  of  the  changes 
will  affect  imports  from  Great  Britain  as  AATell  as 
other  countries.  The  new  Premier  announced  that 
these  changes  are  made  Avith  the  idea  of  stimulating 
Canadian  industry,  Avhich  it  is  hoped  Avill  soon  pro¬ 
vide  work  for  25,000.  Further  changes  are  expected 
to  be  made  at  the  regular  session  of  Parliament  later. 

* 

MONG  the  various  jobs  on  the  farm  requiring 
attention  before  Winter  is  the  repair  of  barns 
and  stables,  and  the  installing  of  such  neAA7  equip¬ 
ment  as  may  be  necessary.  In  some  cases  this  may 
be  merely  the  looking  after  an  occasional  loose  board 
or  the  repair  of  a  door  or  window.  Or  perhaps  it  is 
as  important  a  matter  as  stable  ventilation,  AA'hich 
has  been  neglected  or  never  “worked  right.”  The 
ventilation  of  a  stable  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  impure  air  of  a  stable,  heated  by  the  bodies  of 
the  livestock,  rises  and  passes  out  of  the  flues  made 
for  this  purpose,  while  the  pure  outer  air,  Avhich  is 
colder,  comes  in  below  from  the  intakes.  When  this 
does  not  work,  the  probability  is  defective  insula¬ 
tion  of  the  stable  or  the  outtake  flues.  If  the  stable 
is  no  warmer  than  the  outer  air  there  is  nothing  to 
induce  an  air  current,  and,  if  the  air  in  the  outtake 
flue  is  chilled  after  leaving  the  stable  the  current 
is  stopped.  These  are  simple  matters  of  reasonable 
insulation.  There  may  be  some  cause  owing  to 
peculiarity  of  location  or  construction  that  a  barn 
engineering  company  could  detect  on  description. 


DR.  TWITCHELL,  on  page  1079,  has  put  a  whole 
volume  of  corn  improvement  methods  into  that 
short  article.  It  Avas  a  long  journey  from  the  first 
lot  of  inferior  seed  corn  that  man  in  Northern 
Maine  had  to  use,  because  he  could  get  no  other,  to 
the  practically  perfect  display  at  the  shoAV,  after  25 
years  of  selection.  Dr.  TAvitchell  had  good  inheri¬ 
tance  to  work  Avith  in  those  strains  that  had  been 
25  and  42  years  on  their  respective  farms,  but  his 
selections  from  that  rather  violent  cross  brought 
plenty  of  problems  in  deciding  on  the  best  of  the 
various  types  deA’eloped.  This  is  both  interesting 
and  worth-Avhile  work. 

* 

OOD  nature.  After  the  fundamental  of  hon¬ 
esty,  there  is  no  development  of  human  kind 
more  helpful  to  the  individual,  and  all  Avith  whom 
he  comes  in  contact,  than  the  quality  commonly  de¬ 
scribed  by  those  tAvo  words  at  the  beginning  of  this 
note.  We  are  Avont  to  think  of  the  good-natured 
person  as  having  been  born  that  way.  Doubtless 
temperament,  environment  and  health  are  important 
factors,  but  the  AATill  to  deAelop  oneself  into  a  per¬ 
son  easy,  instead  of  “hard  to  get  along  Avith,”  is  the 
deciding  point.  Being  “easy  going”  is  not  the  same 
thing.  That  may  be  the  result  of  laziness,  and  AA*hat 
goes  Avith  it.  Good  nature  involves  a  conquest  of 
selfishness — an  attainment  worthy  of  one's  best  aim 
— making  the  man  or  Avoman,  boy  or  girl  “that  ruleth 
his  spirit”  better  “than  he  that  taketh  a  city.” 

* 

OREST  oaks  are  usually  considered  rugged  trees, 
immune  to  insect  and  disease  pests,  but  from 
Oregon  comes  report  of  insect  work,  defoliating  the 
large  oaks.  These  larvie  of  the  oak  looper  eat  all 
but  the  ribs  of  the  leaA7es,  leaving  Avhole  areas  in 
Places  brown  as  though  struck  Avith  fire.  Two  years 
of  defoliation  are  usually  fatal  to  a  tree.  Spraying 
is  not  practical  for  forest  work,  as  the  trees  are  too 
large,  but  individual  yard  trees  are  saA'ed  with  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  three  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  AA7ater. 
One  habit  of  these  caterpillars  makes  it  feasible  to 
kill  some  colonies.  Large  numbers  leaA'e  the  trees 
at  times  and  collect  on  Ioav  places  like  fence  posts, 
where  they  are  destroyed  Avith  kerosene.  This  is 
not  a  neAv  pest,  but  has  never  before  appeared  in 
such  quantities.  Fortunately  it  seldom  touches  fruit 
trees. 

* 

EVERAL  reports  of  apple  trees  in  bloom  this  Fall 
have  been  received.  In  normal  years  noAV  and 
then  a  tree  will  act  in  this  Avay,  but  after  a  season 
of  severe  drought,  or  a  very  late  frost  killing  all 
the  leaves,  as  happens  hoav  and  then,  these  checks  to 
the  normal  cycle  of  the  tree’s  work,  are  likely. to 
force  late  bloom.  In  most  cases  this  year  it  was 
drought,  causing  the  apples  to  drop  when  small,  and 
perhaps  many  leaA-es  going  Avith  them.  The  tree,  in 
its  effort  to  saA’e  the  species,  tries  to  make  fruit 
enough  to  carry  a  feAV  seeds  that  might  drop  to  the 
ground,  be  trodden  under,  and  grow.  Not  all  apple 
trees  do  this.  Some  give  it  up,  while  others  appear 
to  have  an  ingrained  determination,  akin  to  that 
shoAvn  by  some  humans  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  keep  14  colonies  of  bees  and  sell  honey  on  the  State 
road.  This  has  been  a  good  honey  year  'here,  the  first 
since  1925.  r.  e. 

Connecticut. 

ERE  is  an  idea  which  Ave  think  -could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  many  other  places.  There  is  no 
farm  product  more  attractive  to  eA'eryone  going 
along  the  highway  than  comb  honey.  That  is  a  case 
Avhere  the  bees  paint  their  own  sign  Avith  true  ar¬ 
tistic  sense,  and  the  honey  adA7ertises  itself.  Ex¬ 
tracted  honey  in  jars  and  cans  may  be  on  hand  for 
those  who  want  it  in  that  Avay,  but  there  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  display  of  the  comb. 


Brevities 

“The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light.” 

No,  do  not  put  lime  around  Rhododendrons.  They 
require  acid  soil. 

The  pack  of  Maine  sweet  corn  is  said  to  be  the  best 
quality  in  25  years. 

Stocks  of  rice  in  this  country  at  present  are  put  at 
about  487,700  barrels. 

Exports  from  this  country  for  August  totaled  $300,- 
000,000,  or  $34,000,000  above  July. 

La,ke  Willoughby,  Vermont — yes,  it  is  beautiful 
even  the  small  bit  shown  on  this  Aveek's  cover.  New 
England  has  a  multitude  of  these  lakes,  camping,  picnic 
and  fishing  grounds. 

Picnics  are  supposed  to  be  the  special  joy  of  chil¬ 
dren.  But  they  are  good  things  for  all  of  us.  If  past 
middle  age  they  start  us  growing  young  again — not 
temporarily  but  in  solid  reality. 

Railway  passenger  traA7el  in  1920  brought  about  $1,- 
305,000,000.  In  1930  it  is  expected  to  be  about  $780.- 
000,000.  Motor  busses  have  taken  a  large  amount  of 
the  railroad  day  coach  travel.  The  use  of  parlor  and 
sleeping  cars  remains  about  as  in  previous  years. 
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An  Old  Fallacy  Disputed 

WITH  the  exception  of  some  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  try-outs  we  hare  for  the  most  part  found 
ourselves  in  harmony  with  Chairman  Legge  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  on  the  causes  of  the  farm  de¬ 
pression,  and  the  procedure  necessary  to  correct 
it,  but  the  following  quotation  from  his  Syracuse 
speech  needs,  so  it  seems  to  us,  some  elucidation : 

“From  our  experience  of  the  last  few  months  the 
Farm  Board  confidently  believes  that  the  principles  of 
the  agricultural  marketing  act  not  only  are  sound  but 
offer  the  best  approach  to  dealing  with  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  law.  Such  action,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  a 
serious  mistake. 

“Agriculture  cannot  be  made  prosperous  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  That  will  come  only  when  the  producers  operate 
their  industry  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  marketing  act  offers  them  a  means  of  organizing 
to  do  this  collectively.  Success  of  the  pi'ogram  that  is 
being  developed  under  that  law  will  depend  largely  on 
the  willingness  of  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  before  them.” 

The  inference  here  is  that  farmers  are  not  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  sound  business  or  financial  basis,  and  that 
the  agricultural  marketing  act  needs  no  changes  or 
improvements.  It  has  been  said  so  often  that  farm¬ 
ers  fail  in  business  and  financial  matters  that  others 
as  well  as  Mr.  Legge  have  accepted  the  conclusion 
without  examining  the  record.  There  are  individual 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  as  a  class  farmers  excel 
the  members  of  all  other  industries  in  both  business 
and  financial  skill.  The  very  nature  of  their  in¬ 
dustry  compells  them  to  exercise  prudent  business 
principles  and  financial  acumen.  From  a  social  or 
political  standpoint  the  farm  has  never  been  given 
a  fair  parity  with  other  industries.  Consequently 
the  farmer  has  had  less  than  a  fair  chance  in  the 
business  and  financial  world,  and  yet  he  has  over¬ 
come  the  handicaps  of  adverse  political  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  made  progress  where  the  patrons  of  other 
industries  would  have  failed.  He  is  industrious  and 
abstemious ;  prudent  in  his  investments  and  saving ; 
cautious  in  accumulating  debts,  and  prompt  in  pay¬ 
ments  of  his  obligation.  He  keeps  his  credit  good. 
With  the  ups  and  down  of  his  business  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season  and  year  to  year  he  manages  to  keep 
his  expenses  safely  within  his  income.  He  directs 
his  affairs  and  marshals  his  resources  with  skill  and 
ability ;  provides  for  his  home  and  educates  his  chil¬ 
dren  ;  contributes  his  share  to  the  community  and 
usually  lays  something  up  for  the  rainy  day. 

These  are  the  traits  of  a  good  husbandman  and 
a  good  citizenship.  They  are  the  qualifications  of 
able  business  men  and  successful  financiers.  The 
farmer  is  not  free  from  mistakes,  his  confidence  and 
trust  are  sometimes  betrayed,  but  given  correct  in¬ 
formation  he  forms  sound  judgment,  and  has  a  keen 
sense  of  justice.  There  are  more  than  six  million 
American  farmers.  What  other  industry  shows  a 
greater  percentage  of  business  and  financial  suc¬ 
cesses? 

The  agricultural  marketing  act  proposes  to  put 
farmers  in  a  way  to  market  their  crops  through  as¬ 
sociations  “owned  and  operated  by  themselves.”  But 
it  directs  that  its  organization  be  built  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  associations  created  under  a  uniform  so-called 
co-operative  law  which  has  been  adopted  by  43 
States.  Farmers  paid  for  these  associations  and  in 
that  sense  own  them,  but  they  do  not  control  them, 
and  the  rule  is  that  they  have  cost  farmers  dear. 
These  associations  are  controlled  by  people  not  of 
the  farm,  and  these  same  people  control  the  super 
corporations  organized  by  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  It  is  not  therefore  a  system  owned 
and  controlled  by  farmers.  In  effect  it  creates  an 
extra  set  of  middlemen  and  for  the  most  part  selling 
the  products  through  the  old  set  of  middlemen  and, 
often  in  secret  alliance  with  them  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  farmer.  So  that  there  are  two  sets  of 
middlemen  for  farmers  to  pay  instead  of  one  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  with  prices  comparatively  no  more  and 
sometimes  less  than  before. 

The  banks  operate  under  a  Federal  act,  and  so 
do  the  transportation  companies,  but  there  is  no 
joker  in  these  acts  to  let  anyone  control  them  but 
the  men  who  own  the  banks  and  the  railroads,  and 
steamships.  The  banks  are  trustees  of  other  people’s 
money,  and  the  law  requires  accounting  and  pro¬ 
vides  inspection.  The  agricultural  marketing  act 
makes  trustees  of  the  associations  but  tlxere  is  no  ac¬ 
counting  and  no  inspection.  Why  should  a  national 
system  for  the  marketing  of  farm  products  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  non-farmers  who  vote  their  own 
salaries,  approve  their  own  expense  accounts,  and 
return  the  farmers  what  they  please  without  even 
the  necessity  of  an  adequate  accounting? 

Mr.  Legge  probably  had  in  mind  changes  in  the 
law  proposed  to  include  the  “equalization  fee”  and 
the  “export  debentures”  which  have  been  opposed 
by  the  present  administration.  He  realizes  the 
defects  of  the  central  bodies,  and  would  probably 
welcome  provisions  that  would  put  the  organization 


in  the  control  of  their  members  and  safeguard  the 
farmers  interests  and  investments  in  them.  When 
these  provisions  are  provided  in  good  faith  farmers 
will  respond  to  the  plea  of  the  board  for  member¬ 
ship  and  the  organizations  will  flourish. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  August,  1930 


Ktaie  of  Origin 

Milk 

— 40 -qt.  Units - — 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

.2,142,886 

112,638 

39,090 

NeAV  Jersey  . 

.  82,562 

709 

2 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  413,310 

14,886 

7,815 

Vermont  . 

.  91.857 

6,969 

245 

Connecticut  . 

.  13,958 

510 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts  . 

.  10,860 

179 

.  .  . 

Maryland  . 

6,984 

105 

315 

Canada  . 

493 

3,800 

•  •  • 

Delaware  . 

216 

... 

•  •  • 

Indiana . 

1,055 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin  . 

2,803 

•  •  • 

Minnesota  . 

1,027 

Michigan  . 

400 

•  •  • 

Missouri  . 

310 

... 

Ohio  . 

950 

.  ,  . 

Tennessee  . 

2,184 

... 

Kentucky  . 

200 

Total,  August,  1930. 

.2,763,126 

148,725 

47,467 

Total,  August,  1929. 

.  2,943,606 

156,079 

63,468 

Total.  August,  1928. 

.3.024,246 

152,197 

56,709 

New  York  furnished  77.5  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
76  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  Au¬ 
gust,  1930.  This  indicates  that  there  was  1.6  per 
cent  more  milk  coming  from  New  York  State  during 
1929  than  in  1930,  and  1.3  per  cent  more  in  1929  than 
in  1930. 


August  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  per 
ewt.,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  report¬ 
ing  for  August,  are  as  follows : 


Unity,  Buffalo  . $2.49 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.24 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.04 


The  League  deductions  were  10c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  6c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.20. 


Farm  Conditions  in  Southern  Ohio 

Our  first  rain  that  amounted  to  anything  came  Au¬ 
gust  7.  On  the  14th  was  a  good  one,  and  from  that 
time  every  few  days  till  the  23rd  we  had  rain,  in  all 
about  four  inches,  or  twice  as  much  as  in  four  months 
before  that.  I  know  of  no  other  section  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  that  had  as  much  rain  at  that  time.  It  changed 
our  country  from  a  desert  to  a  veritable  garden  in  ap¬ 
pearance  compared  with  the  scorched  condition  of  all 
vegetation  from  the  heat  and  drought.  Grass  is  green 
like  Spring  and  pastures  afford  enough  feed  for  some 
stock  now.  Lawns  can  be  mowed  for  the  first  time 
since  last  Spring  and  it  may  be  possible  to  cut  some 
grass  in  places  for  hay. 

The  yellow  leaves  on  fruit  trees  fell  off  and  the 
trees  look  fresh,  but  the  foliage  is  light  on  many  of  them 
so  one  can  see  right  through  the  trees.  The  fruit 
dropped  badly  from  trees  seriously  affected  by  the 
drought,  and  the  worms  in  this  locality,  on  the  hills, 
are  more  serious  than  in  any  former  years,  though 
most  growers  sprayed  more  thoroughly  than  ever.  The 
drops  from  drought  and  worms  have  cut  the  apple 
crop  from  about  40  per  cent  prospect  in  May  to  not 
over  10  per  cent,  and  half  of  that  will  be  wormy.  Some 
orchards  that  had  about  full  crops  will  have  a  larger 
per  cent  of  clean  fruit,  and  some  crops  that  were  light, 
will  be  about  all  wormy.  Something  will  have  to  be 
done  besides  spraying  to  insure  clean  fruit.  Bands  un¬ 
der  which  the  worms  can  hide  and  bait  traps  or  other 
measures  may  be  part  of  the  solution.  We  had  a  few 
peaches ;  they  xvere  not  wormy,  to  my  surprise,  and  we 
had  plenty  of  curculio  and  Oriental  peach  moth. 

It  was  said  in  the  Spring  that  there  was  more  plant¬ 
ing  of  vegetables  in  this  section  than  ever  before  but 
the  Summer  crops  never  developed.  There  was  not  one 
truck  on  our  local  market,  where  there  used  to  be  10, 
and  they  had  only  a  little  to  sell.  In  the  past  half 
century  I  never  knew  a  year  that  did  not  have  many 
times  as  much  for  home  use  and  market  as  there  has 
been  this  time. 

Usually  it  is  said  we  get  big  prices  when  there  is  a 
small  crop ;  not  this  time  by  a  long  way.  It  has  not 
been  of  high  quality  and  there  have  been  sections  where 
they  had  rain  and  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruits  cheap. 
Truckers  have  gone  to  such  places  and  run  not  only 
an  occasional  load  in  here  but  more  than  10  times  as 
much  as  was  ever  hauled  here.  Dealers  also  had  truck 
shipped  in  by  carloads  and  most  things  have  been  cheap 
all  Summer.  String  beans  have  been  one  exception. 
This  section  usually  furnishes  apples  and  tomatoes  for 
truckers  to  go  200  miles  and  more  to  all  the  markets 
in  that  area  that  needed  our  surplus.  This  year  about 
half  the  apples  have  been  brought  in  mostly  from  the 
North.  Some  apples,  beans,  corn,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.,  have  come  from  Northern 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  a  few  beans  from  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Four  orchardists  in  the  Ohio  River  bottom  above 
Proetorville  devised  means  of  irrigating  their  orchards 
when  it  began  to  get  so  hot  and  dry  and  their  fruit 
crops  are  doing  well.  The  trees  are  thrifty,  the  fruit 
large  and  coloring  and  the  worms  are  not  bad,  as  they 
are  on  the  hills.  I  do  not  know  of  an  orchard  that 
could  be  irrigated  on  our  hills  in  a  season  like  this 
and  be  practical.  Some  people  are  wondering  if  the 
orchards  so  treated  will  produce  enough  extra  to  make 
a  profit  above  the  extra  expense.  It  will  help  the  trees 
for  future  crops,  too.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


Crops  and  Farm  Conditions 

We  have  much  better  corn  and  potatoes  this  year 
than  last,  about  50  per  cent  better  and  should  say  hay 
was  not  cpiite  so  good.  Pastures  were  dried  up.  L.  D. 
Franklin  Co.,  N,  Y, 


Fruit  picking  is  the  farm  job  at  present;  Clapp 
pears,  Carman  and  Greensboro  peaches,  and  Duchess 
apples  are  among  the  early  varieties  now  being  har¬ 
vested  ;  they  are  a  good  crop  this  year.  Red  Astrachans 
and  Early  Transparent,  also  Early  Harvest,  are  among 
other  early  apples  being  picked.  One  woman  has  excel¬ 
lent  success  with  her  young  turkeys  this  year.  She  has 
only  lost  one  so  far,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  an 
accident.  Hawks  are  taking  them  daily  from  another 
farm.  The  warm  weather  of  July,  and  the  absence  of 
much  rain,  seems  to  make  thrifty  “turks.”  There  are 
plenty  of  young  ducks,  goslings,  guineas  and  chickens, 
all  growing  nicely  and  thrifty.  Butter  is  47c  per  lb. ; 
eggs  are  40c  per  dozen,  in  trade  at  stores.  E.  A.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


More  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  Echoes 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  making  it  possible  for  me  to 
see  the  many  sights  along  the  trip.  I  had  a  wonderful 
time.  CHARLES  W.  SHERMAN. 

All  I  can  say  about  my  enjoyment  of  the  Coast  to 
Coast  tour  is  that  I  had  a  most  wonderful  trip.  Every 
place  we  visited  was  of  great  interest.  The  Long-Bell 
lumber  mill  interested  me  about  as  much  as  anything 
that  I  saw.  To  see  the  way  they  handled  those  big 
logs  and  converted  them  into  lumber  was  great.  The 
Kicking  Horse  Canyon  is  great  with  its  high  peaks 
with  snow  on  them.  samuel  bartles. 

Well  here  we  are  home  again  from  the  trip.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  late  to  comment 4mt  we  have  been  so  busy 
on  the  farm  have  not  had  time  to  tell  you  what  a  won¬ 
derful  trip  and  glorious  time  we  had.  Everyone  was  so 
friendly  and  the  way  we  were  treated  in  the  cities  was 
v'onderful.  Everything  worked  along  so  smoothly.  We 
have  read  the  comments  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  can 
O.  K.  them  all.  Iva  Unger’s  letter  brings  us  back  to 
Glacier  Park  where  we  had  a  grand  good  time.  Again 
Ave  thank  you  for  the  wonderful  trip. 

b.  e.  osborn  (aged  70)  and  emery  s.  osborn. 

Rest  assured  I  never  have  and  neither  can  I  hope  to 
enjoy  such  a  perfect  trip  again.  All  who  spoke  in  my 
hearing  were  pleased  beyond  measure  and  the  great 
mileage  covered  and  perfect  connection  in  all  branches 
were  carried  out  Avith  few  exceptions.  We  were  relieved 
from  all  care  and  responsibilty  which  is  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  all,  especially  to  older  people.  As  an  old  man  I 
spent  a  happy  birthday  on  the  trip,  abner  headley. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  I  am  writing  you 
concerning  the  first  R.  N.-Yr.  tour.  I  cannot  see  Avhere 
any  tour  could  be  improved  upon  for  everything  seemed 
to  go  just  like  clock  Avork.  Everything  Avas  just  as  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  booklet  and  not  a  slip  along  the  line.  Here 
is  hoping  tour  No.  2  will  be  in  the  make  up  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Thank  you  for  the  privilege  given  us  and 
the  good  time  I  believe  Ave  all  had.  M.  ir.  dillenbeck. 

I  especially  enjoyed  the  mountain  scenery  and  it  kept 
me  busy  linking  up  the  “mighty  past”  Avith  the  present. 
The  cities  are  the  Avork  of  man — gorgeous  all  and  much 
alike.  Everything  seen  Avas  of  the  highest  order  from 
the  Avonderful  scenery  to  the  fine  equipment  of  the 
Pullman  train  which  carried  us  there  and  back  in 
safety.  mrs.  c.  ir.  barker  and  miss  hazel  barker. 

We  cannot  express  in  Avords  how  much  Ave  enjoyed 
the  trip.  Many  places  Avere  far  beyond  our  expectations. 
Those  Avonderful  mountains,  falls  and  rivers — we  Avill 
never  forget  them,  but  to  me  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
floAvers  were,  in  their  Avay,  as  Avonderful.  The  silver- 
leafed  maples,  the  red  Dahlias,  the  SAveet  peas  and  the 
Delphiniums,  were  beyond  everything  avc  had  ever  seen. 
They  were  glorious,  and  all  that  combined  with  the 
splendid  service  and  courteous  treatment  Ave  received 
make  it  a  trip  that  we  will  never  forget  and  for  which 
Ave  thank  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  for  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
take.  MR.  AND  MRS.  HARVEY  C.  WATERBURY. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  wonderful  trip  Ave  had.  All  Ave  had  to  do  was  to 
admire  and  enjoy.  The  West  Avas  entirely  neAV  to  me 
and  I  was  impressed  with  the  progressiveness  of  the 
cities  and  the  cordiality  of  the  people.  The  drives  we 
had  shoAAred  us  everything  possible  in  the  time  AA'e  had. 
We  usually  suav  a  great  deal  more  than  Ave  expected  to. 
You  must  have  chosen  the  very  best  for  us  and  exery- 
thing  Avas  wonderful  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  A\-e 
could  see  so  much  and  travel  so  far  in  such  a  short 
time.  The  members  of  the  party  with  Avhom  I  became 
acquainted  proved  very  enjoyable.  I  think  the  group 
Avas  a  congenial  one  and  all  seemed  to  haxre  a  thorough¬ 
ly  good  time.  It  Avas  surely  a  highly  satisfactory  trip. 
You  can  feel  well  satisfied  Avith  the  results  and  it 
should  lead  to  others  in  the  future.  You  may  have 
bigger  tours,  but  I  do  not  see  hoAV  they  could  possibly 
be  better.  miss  ann  d.  broavn. 

This  trip  has  surpassed  anything  I  eATer  dreamed  of. 
We  were  so  comfortable  in  our  compartment  and  I 
know  Car  A  had  the  best  porter  though  I  heard  other 
people  say  their  car  had  the  best.  The  tAvo  days  that 
stand  out  in  my  mind  are  the  one  at  beautiful  Portland 
Avith  all  its  roses  and  the  lovely  Columbia  River  drive, 
and  the  one  at  Lake  Louise.  SomehoAV  I  just  cannot 
talk  about  that  day.  One  must  see  it  to  believe  that  it 
could  be  so  beautiful.  Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mr.  Wilson 
Avere_  fine  leaders  and  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
keeping  things  running  so  smoothly.  I  heard  one  lady 
say,  “Did  you  ever  know  there  were  so  many  kind  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world?”  Tavo  or  three  others  said  they  neA7er 
Avoukl  have  taken  this  trip  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  not 
been  back  of  it  for  Ave  know  they  AA’Ould  never  say  any¬ 
thing  but  the  truth.  The  trip  is  ox-er  and  the  train 
has  gone  but  the  memory  Avill  live  on  forever.  Thank 
you  for  a  wonderful  vacation. 

MISS  LYDIA  A.  KIL BOURN. 

As  a  member  of  the  Coast  to  Coast  tour  party  I  wish 
to  acknoAAdedge  my  appreciation  of  and  my  thanks  for 
the  AA’onderful  time  I  had  on  the  journey  to  the  Avest 
coast  and  back.  It  exceeded  all  my  expectations.  I  am 
referring  specifically  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  trip 
— the  Avonderful  meals,  the  Avell  planned  and  efficiently 
handled  side  trips,  the  courtesy  and  helpfulness  of 
those  Avho  accompanied  us  in  official  capacity,  together 
with  the  fact  that  no  accident  or  delay  of  any  sort  oc¬ 
curred  to  mar  the  good  time  Ave  all  Avere  having.  The 
smoothness  with  which  the  tour  Avas  conducted  is  an 
achievement  of  no  mean  proportion.  The  thanks  of  all 
those  who  were  permitted  to  go  on  this  tour  surely  go 
.out  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  having  initiated  the  idea,  and 
the  great  railroad  systems  Avhose  splendid  co-operation 
made  the  journey  so  enjoyable.  I  can  but  reiterate  and 
heartily  endorse  the  feelings  which  many  others  have 
already  expressed.  Mrs.  Dunlap  and  my  father-in-law, 
William  S.  Marsh,  join  me  in  this  expression  of 
thanks,  j.  russell  dunlap. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wic thorn  (17),  New  York 

“The  silver  threads  by  spiders  spun 
Across  the  highway,  catch  the  sun.” 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  high  but  not  in  tall, 

My  second  is  in  some  but  not  in  all, 
My  third  is  in  flavor  but  not  in  taste, 
My  fourth  is  in  speed  but  not  in  haste, 
My  fifth  is  in  struggle  but  not  in  fight. 
My  sixth  is  in  wrong  but  not  in  right, 
My  seventh  is  in  coarse  but  not  in  fine, 
My  eighth  is  in  yours,  but  not  in  mine. 
My  ninth  is  in  rod  but  not  in  mile. 

I  adorn  the  hillsides,  in  Fall,  awhile. 

By  Clark  Allender  (10), 

— West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

Light  as  gossamer 
Keen  as  steel. 

When  he  descends 
All  the  plants  kneel ; 


Friend  of  the  moon, 

Afraid  of  the  sun, 

Never  arrives 

Till  summer  is  done. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
was  “Ivaty-did.”  The  sixth  line  should 
have  read  “high”  in  place  of  “round.” 
The  answer  to  the  riddle  was  “toad.” 


tales,  and  now  here  I  am.  Do  you  know 
me?  What  am  I? — Adapted  by  I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (10), 

New  York 

Sept.  3. — Perhaps  many  of  our  readers, 
like  myself,  have  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  finding  and  studying  closely, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  (?) 
larvae  of  any  moth — the  sea-green  Luna 
moth.  A  few  days  ago  Dad  called  me 
out  on  the  lawn  to  see  “the  big  worm.” 
And  it  truly  was  a  big  one.  About  0V2 
inches  in  length,  and  I  should  say  1  % 
inches  in  diameter.  His  color  was  a 
dirty  pea  green,  and  along  his  back  and 
low  down  on  either  side  of  his  body 
was  a  row  of  projections  which  re¬ 
sembled  horns.  These  were  a  bright 
yellow,  flecked  with  black.  Between 
these  rows  of  horns  were  about  eight 
oval  shaped  spots  slightly  darker  than 
the  rest  of  his  body,  and  edged  in  black, 
which  I  suppose  can  be  noticed  on  either 
his  body  or  wings  when  he  emerges 
in  the  Spring.  He  has  eight  legs  and 
a  wicked-looking  mouth  with  which  he 
had  grasped  three  blades  of  grass  and 
a  clover  leaf.  We  captured  him  and  put 
him  in  an  old  fishing  basket  with  a 
cover,  but  we  were  almost  afraid  to  for 
fear  he  would  die.  However,  we  took  a 
chance  and  gave  him  a  few  blades  of 
grass.  Toward  evening  we  looked  at 
him  and  were  surprised  and  delighted  to 
find  numberless  silk  threads  extending 
across  one  corner  of  the  basket.  This 
morning  he  is  almost  hidden  from  view 
in  his  handmade  home.  I  have  been  won¬ 
dering  just  where  he  would  have  “wound 
up”  if  we  hadn’t  have  found  him.  We 
would  like  to  keep  him  all  Winter,  but 
we  are  afraid  he  would  die  if  taken  into 
the  house. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

September 

In  fallow  fields  the  goldenrod 
And  purple  Asters  beck  and  nod ; 

The  milkweed  launches  fairy  boats ; 

In  tangled  silver  the  cobweb  floats, 
Pervasive  odours  of  ripening  vine 
Fill  the  air  like  a  lucious  wine. 

The  gentian  blooms  on  the  browning  waste. 
With  coral  chains  in  the  alder  laced. 
The  blackbirds  gather,  and  wheel  and  fly, 
The  swallows  twitter  a  low  “Good-bye.” 

— Sara  A.  Shafer. 


Drawn  by  Elspctli  Field  (11),  Neio  York 


Sent  by  Margaret  D.  Esslinger  (13), 
Pennsylvania. 


Morning 

Darkness  turns  to  tinted  gray, 

Night’s  dim  hordes  of  phantoms  fly 
Swirling  down  the  eastern  way, 

Gold  and  purple  flush  the  sky. 

Soon  each  tiny  creature  wakes, 

Shaking  with  its  song  the  dew, 

And  a  sudden  sunrise  breaks 
That  be  jewels  the  earth  anew. 

Then  I  drink  the  air  as  wine, 

Then  1  rise  above  the  earth’s  strife, 
Morning’s  ecstacy  is  mine, 

And  the  pinnacle  of  life. 

George  L.  Andrews. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (10),  West 
Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Daniel  Nesbitt,  Neio  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I  ?”  was  a  “peacock.”  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  easy  one.  Next  month’s 
puzzle  is  to  be  based  on  a  plant  of  the 
far  western  foot  hills  much  prized  by 
our  travelers  of  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 
for  its  delicacy  of  fragrance  and  coloring. 
When  it  first  appeared  on  the  plains 
of  North  Dakota  hardly  any  of  our 
tourists  knew  what  it  was.  See  if  you 
would  know. 

I  am  a  native  of  Britain,  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  and  t  ie  northern  parts 
of  Asia  and  America,  growing  in  waste 
places  and  by  waysides.  I  ..m  a  peren¬ 
nial,  2  to  4  ft.  high,  my  leaves  bipin- 
natifid  and  clothed  with  a  silky  down, 
grayish-white  in  coloring.  The  small, 
hemispherical  drooping  heads  of  my 
flowers  are  a  dingy  yellow.  I  am  aro¬ 
matic,  and  when  the  dew  is  upon  me, 
my  perfume,  similar  to  the  odor  of  sage, 
is  very  pleasing.  My  leaves  are  bitter 
to  the  taste,  but  contain  an  essential  oil 
of  great  strength,  upon  account  of  which 
it  is  used  in  medicine.  You  have  read 
much  about  me  in  books  of  western 


A  Connecticut  Deader 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  I  am  sending  a 
photo  of  myself.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  hear  from  any  other  boy  or  girl  as  I 
like  mail  from  all  the  different  States. 
I’ll  be  waiting  with  interest. — Roy  J. 
Garvey  (16),  Connecticut. 


A  Friend  from  Illinois 

Dear  Friends :  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  Avritten  to  O.  P.  and  I  want  to 
say,  I  sure  think  it  is  great.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  myself  taken  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  members  to  write  to 
me. — Vivian  Vance  (13),  Illinois, 


A  Neio  Contributor 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  asking  if 
I  can  become  a  member  of  this  delightful 
page.  Have  been  an  admiring  reader  of 
O.  P.  and  would  like  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one  who  would  care  to  write.  _  A  lowly 
scribe,  Martha  Cairns  (15),  New  York. 


A  Family  Group 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  enclosing  a  photo 
of  myself  taken  with  my  mother  on  left, 
and  my  cousin  on  the  right.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  boys  and  girls. — 
Gordon  Florence  (15),  Massachusetts. 


September  27,  1930 

I  intend  to  go  to  the  library  soon 
and  read  all  I  can  about  the  beautiful 
Luna  moth.  I  remember  reading  a  few 
years  ago  about  a  man  who  offered  five 
or  six  dollars  for  this  particular  species 
of  moth.  Of  course  the  capturing  and 
collecting  of  butterflies  and  moths  was 
his  hobby. — Iona  F.  Welker  (18),  New 
York. 


A  restaurant  proprietor  who  evidently 
believed  in  advertising,  asked  a  number 
of  his  patrons  to  give  him  some  sort  of 
testimonial.  Among  them  was  a  sour¬ 
faced  man  who  had  ordered  a  lot,  but 
eaten  a  little. 

There  are,”  he  said  in  answer  to  the 
proprietor’s  request,  “some  of  your  things 
tor  which  I  don’t  care.  But  I’ll  give 
you  a  testimonial.  Your  salt  and  pepper 
are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  up  to  the 
standard.”— Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (1G), 
Mest  Virginia. 


Nurse:  “'Whom  are  you  operating  on 
today?  Surgeon:  “A  fellow  who  had  a 
golf  ball  knocked  down  his  throat.” 
Nurse :  ‘Who  is  the  man  waiting  so 
nervously  in  the  hall?  A  relative’” 
Surgeon :  “No,  that  is  the  golfer  —  ‘a 
Scotch  gentleman.  He’s  waiting  for  his 
fialk  —Sent  by  Mildred  May  Spencer 
(10),  New  York. 


Esther  Wright  Visits  the  Capitol 

Dear  Dm  Unger:  I  have  just  visited 
Mount  \  ernon  and  the  Capitol,  two  places 
I  had  never  seen  before.  I  think  the 
Capitol  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
buildings  in  Washington.  Did  you  know 
that  the  corridor  is  longer  than  the 
monument  is  high?  The  decorations  are 
wonderful,  although  I  don’t  care  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  gold  (gilt?)  trimmed 
reading  ro<yns  of  the  Senators,  on  one 
side  of  the  famed  lobby. 

Although  the  special  session  for  the 
naval  treaty  was  held  at  that  time,  I 
did  not  see  any  “lobbyists.”  We  heard 
Sen.  McKellar  talk  against  the  treaty — or 
pact.  The  Congressmen  were  very  im¬ 
polite,  walking  in  and  out,  sending  pages 
on  errands,  and  doing  everything  but 
listen.  .  Altogether  there  were  never  more 
than  eight  in  the  room  at  the  same  time. 
Undoubtedly,  as  the  votes  later  showed, 
they. might  have  made  up  their  minds  for 
signing  it  already,  and  did  not  care 
whether  they  heard  any  more  or  not. 
When  Congress  is  again  is  session  I  am 
going  to  try  to  go  down  some  day.  Have 
read  the  records,  which  were  interesting. 

I  liked  Mount  Vernon,  too,  the  kitchen 
most  of  all.  Because  I  had  not  thought 
about  it  before,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  there  was  no  stove.  Instead  there 
is  a  fireplace  which,  with  the  wall  oven 
on  the  side,  fills  up  the  whole  side  of 
the  room.  Over  it  are  some  racks  hold¬ 
ing  extra  spits,  dried  pimentoes  and  red 
peppers,  and  over  that  a  hunting  rifle 
and  horn.  On  the  shelf  there  is  a  candle 
mold.  Everything  else  in  the  room  is 
interesting — bed  warmer,  dark  lantern, 
butter  churn,  etc.  There  were  no  lamps 
in  the  house,  but  the  candles  had  glass 
covers  like  lamp  globes.  Two  types  I 
remember. 


Believe  it  or  not,  there  were  four 
spare  rooms  on  the  third  floor ;  guest 
room,  green  room,  river  room,  Lafayette 
room ;  and  Nellie  Custis  room  on  the 
second  floor,  besides  Mrs.  Washington’s 
room  and  the  room  where  George  Wash¬ 
ington  died.  They  must  have  had  lots 
of  company. 

Out  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  room,  like  a  tower,  which  was 
labelled  “Schoolroom.” — Esther  Wright 
(17),  District  of  Columbia. 


The  Sun  Spot 

There  is  a  little  sun  spot 
That  plays  around  my  room. 
Today  I  chased  it  all  around 
With  my  little  broom. 

I’ve  tried  and  tried  to  catch  it, 
But  it’.s  afraid  of  me. 

I  only  want  to  play  with  it. 

But  how,  I  can’t  quite  see. 

For  when  I  put  my  hand  on  it 
I  find  it  isn’t  there. 

It  has  again  eluded  me 
And  gone  up  in  the  air. 

I’ll  tell  you  how  I’ll  trap  it — 
I’ll  hide  behind  my  stand, 
Then,  when  it  isn’t  looking, 

I’ll  catch  it  in  my  hand ! 

- — By  Frances  Churchman  (16). 
Long  Island. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 


Aug.  2. — Went  to  town  today  (and 
I  don’t  often  go  either)  and  visited  the 
dentist.  Not  so  exciting,  though,  as 
others  would  have  it.  The  drill,  as  you 
should  know,  is  not  intended  to  put  you 
to  sleep,  though.  I  purchased  a  copy 
of  “Science  and  Invention”  while  waiting 
for  Dad  to  get  ready  to  return.  That 
shortens  the  hours  in  an  interesting  way. 

Aug.  28.— The  sky  is  almost  completely 
overcast.  Seldom  an  effort  at  rain, 
though.  However,  there  was  a  sprinkling 
this  morning  at  10:30.  I  watched  the 
cows  in  the  meadow  this  morning.  Re¬ 
ceived  and  read  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  pen  friends  and  finally  decided  to  make 
some  cider.  Rode  the  horse  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  found  that  one  of  the  dry 
cows  had  calved. 

Sept.  2. — Very  hot  but  with  an  in¬ 
vigorating  wind  blowing  the  sunshine 
feels  delicious.  Life  is  beginning  to  feel 
a  taste  of  Autumn.  I  guess  it  must  be 
the  Autumn  fever. — “Jette.” 


Aug.  22.— Helped  can  peaches  and  dry 
corn  and  shell  beans.  Cool  today.  As 
we  were  shelling  beans  Jim  came  along 
with  his  bean-shooter,  “Hey,  let’s  see 
if  s’he’J'l  shoot  beans.”  And  the  first 
thing  we  knew  he  was  trying  it  on  us. 
“Sis”  got  the  first  one  on  the  neck  and 
I  got  the  next  one  in  the  face,  “Ow !” 
and  around  the  house  we  went,  Jim 
and  I  and  the  bean-shooter.  Out  in  the 
cornfield  he  went  and  me  after  him. 
AVent  out  one  row  and  in  the  next  (with 
the  corn  holding  out  its  arms  as  if  to 
stop  us),  then  down  another  couple  more 
rows  me  running  as  fast  as  I  could.  But 
alas,  he  cut  one  too  many,  for  he  fell 
helter-skelter  and  I  did  likewise.  AVhat 
a  wreck,  what  a  wreck !  Had  to  stop 
running  to  laugh.  Next  thing  was  on 
the  swing.  AA'e  came  along  nice  as  pie. 
and  swung  him  every  way  we  could  but 
couldn’t  get  him  out  so  we  had  to  leave 
him  there. 

Aug.  24. — Hot  as  it  could  be  this 
morning.  AVe  thrashed  this  morning  until 
a  gust  came  up  and  we  stopped.  Lucky 
we  did  too,  because  it  was  raining  and 
then  hailing  stones  as  big  as  green 
peas.  “Boy,  would  you  like  to  be  out 
in  that?”  P’ssst,  we’re  having  water¬ 
melon  for  supper  to-night  and  lots  of 
her,  too. — “Pat.” 


Aug.  25. — It  was  sure  empty  here 
today.  Dorothy  (my  cousin)  went  home 
yesterday.  However,  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  another  friend.  We  filled  silo 
today  until  it  rained.  I  was  nearly  all 
in  any  way  a,s  ragweed  is  one  of  my 
three  weaknesses.  I  load  the  corn  in 
the  field.  AA’e  let  the  water  out  of  the 
dam  today  to  make  minor  repairs.  Both 
Cicero  and  our  friend  have  repeating 
rifles,  and  you’d  think  there  was  a  war 
around  here  by  the  sound. 

Aug.  26. — Still  filling  silo  and  will  be 
for  a  few  more  days.  I  was  exempted 
from  labor  today  however  because  of  my 
hay  fever.  I  picked  beans  and  dug  a 
ditch  to  the  barnyard.  About  eleven 
o’clock  the  sheep  got  out  and  I  sent  the 
immortal  twelfth  legion  after  them. 
Painted  a  roof  and  made  repairs  on 
the  dam  in  the  afternoon.  Saw  the 
show  “Big  House”  this  evening. 

Aug.  27. — Got  up  bright  and  early  this 
morning  to  go  crabbing.  The  party  met 
in  Delaware  City  and  began  to  crab.  AVe 
caught  quite  a  few  and  there  and  then 
had  supper.  We  went  to  Port  Penn  and 
our  luck  was  even  better.  AVe  left  about 
five  o’clock  and  we  all  came  to  our  place 
where  we  cooked  and  ate  the  crabs.  I 
didn’t  like  them  much. 

Explanation — Cicero  is  not  related  to 
the  Cicero  of  Caesar’s  time.  After-glow — 
I  did  like  my  namesake  and  I  liked 
hie  diary  even  better,  Jay.  I  am  dying 
to  get  back  to  the  Virgil  this  year.  I’m 
afraid  “Stack”  will  get  himself  in  trouble 
by  saying  girls  are  dumb  and  easy  to 
fool.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
we  are  represented  in  the  Four  Hundred. 
By  Violet  and  Pembi-oke?  It  won’t  be 
long,  now.  No,  Miss  Powers,  I  can’t 
take  Pembroke’s  place. — Caesar  2nd. 


Aug.  28. — Got  up  early  again  this 
morning.  I  didn’t  feed  the  chickens  until 
afternoon  and  they  were  so  hungry  I 
believe  they  would  have  eaten  out  of  my 
hand  if  I  wanted  to  risk  the  pecks.  AA7e’re 
getting  a  lot  of  “Greasy  Pippin”  apples 
this  year.  Boy,  they’re  delicious ! 

Aug.  29. — Worked  all  day  on  my  things 
for  the  fair.  My  back  certainly  ached 
after  bending  over  that  old  drawing 
board  so  long.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  came  this 
morning  and  I  stopped  drawing  to  read 
it  through.  I  like  Lois  Russell’s  “Trail” 
very  much.  Of  course  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  my  stuff  in  print. 

Today  the  kitchen  was  hung  with  cloth 
(Continued  on  Page  1088) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  New  York 


Goldenrod — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 


An  Idle  Moment — By  Pearl  Wilfert  (18), 
New  York 


The  Peach — By  Gladys  MacLeod  (15), 
New  York 


Ring -necked  Pheasant — By  Erma 
Herschey,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio 


Self  Portrait — By  Maxine  Nutting  (17), 
New  York 


At  the  Pond  Side — By  Mary  Snow  (14), 
Connecticut 


Our  crowd  awaiting  the  school  bus — by 
Mary  Gelletly  (13),  Maryland 


Lazy  September  Days — By  Charles 
Atwell,  New  York 


Dear  Cooks:  Cocoanut  macaroons  are 
real  nice  to  serve  and  are  inexpensive. 
To  make  one  kind  of  them  you  beat  two 
egg  whites  stiff  but  not  dry.  Add  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Beat  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  at  a  time.  Add  one-half 
teaspoon  vanilla  and  one  square  chocolate 
melted.  Mix  in  one  and  three-fourths  of 
cocoanut.  Drop  rounded  teaspoonfuls  on 
greased  pan.  Bake  in  slow  oven  (275 
degrees  Fahr. )  20  to  30  minutes.— Nancy 
Snead  (12),  Virginia. 


Sleeping  Collie — By  Jane  Fenner  (13), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Three  Maples 

I  we  them  from  my  window, 

My  tall  young  maples  three ; 

AVhat  future  lies  before 
A  slender  maple  tree? 

.Shelter  for  the  passer-by, 

Strength  ’gainst  storm  blast  stern, 
Beauty  that  will  feast  the  eye, 

AVood  to  burn. 

— By  Eugenia  Powers  (17), 
A’ermont. 


Rain  After  Drought 

It’s  raining!  it’s  raining! 

Hear  the  joyous  shouts 
Of  barefoot  boys — 

And  watch  the  green  things 
Lift  their  eager  heads 
In  wet  thanksgiving. 

The  rain  falls  faster. 

It  seems  to  know 
The  earth  is  waiting ; 

It  should  have  fallen  long  ago. 

— By  Esther  Wright  (17), 
AArashington,  D.  C. 


My  Mother 

AA'ho  scolds  me  when  I’m  wrong? 

AVlio  loves  to  hear  my  song? 

Who  worries  when  I’m  gone? 

My  mother. 

Who  likes  to  buy  my  clothes? 

And  takes  me  with  her  when  she  goes 
To  day-dream  lands  that  no-one  knows? 
My  mother. 

AA’ho  loves  me  best  of  all? 

AVho  helps  me  when  I  fall? 

AA'hen  in  wrong  whom  do  I  call? 

My  mother. 

— By  Gordon  Florence  (15), 
Massachusetts. 


Make  Believe  and  Magic 

Silken  pillows  under  my  head, 

Silken  comforts  drawn  around  me, 

(  Silk  was  spun  from  a  milkweed’s  thread, 
The  down  was  brought  by  a  bee). 

Luxurious  scent  of  a  perfume  rare, 
Flowers  twined  in  my  tangled  hair, 
(Both  were  brought  for  me 
From  a  vine  that  hung  on  a  tree). 

A  beautiful  bed  of  oak  for  me, 

(Nothing  but  an  old  hollow  tree), 
Books  for  me  in  stacks  and  sheaves, 
(Nothing  but  the  oak  tree’s  leaves). 

I  am  happy  in  this  place, 

I've  never  seen  a  human  face, 

The  woods  and  trees  are  all  my  home. 
The  highest  arched  tree  my  castle’s  dome. 

AATho  will  come  along  with  me 
To  this  land  where  joy  is  ffree? 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15), 

Ohio. 


OURJF^GrE 
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Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio 


How  good  are  we? 

This  year  at  the  State  Fair  Exhibition 
of  work  of  leading  professional  artists  I 
was  able  to  lay  Our  Page  before  one 
whose  paintings  are  already  well  known, 
a  professor  of  a  much  contended-for  art 
class  in  a  university.  AATiat  seemed  to 
please  him  most  was  the  opportunity  we 
have  here  for  expressing  our  own  particu¬ 
lar  trend,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  draw¬ 
ing.  He  approved  the  work  being  done 
in  the  “Pen  and  Ink”  column,  also  our 
belief  that  any  child  who  really  has  tal¬ 
ent  and  a  desii’e  to  draw  can  climb  by 
his  own  efforts  to  an  individual  skill. 

“In  order  to  learn  to  draw,”  said  he, 
“it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  two  or  three 
years  drawing  bowls  and  vases.  Those 
are  dull  subjects,  and  many  a  young  ar¬ 
tist  has.  been  discouraged  by  art  schools 
which  give  the  pupil  nothing  but  exercises 
of  this  kind.  There  are  many  of  these 
schools  professing  to  teach  drawing,  but 
which  give  the  pupil  no  opportunity  to 
exercise  originality.  A  lesson  is  given 
out  without  regard  to  the  work  which  is 
of  special  intei-est  to  different  pupils. 
Such  work  is  practically  useless,”  de¬ 
clares  our  friend.  “Our  Page  has  no 
such  defect.  This  work  is  all  worth 
while,”  was  his  comment,  “because  it  is 
original.” 

Ruskin  says,  «The  excellence  of  an  ar- 
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FOR 

COMFORT 

AND 

HEALTH 

Day  in  and  day  out,  a  Con¬ 
crete  septic  tank  makes 
possible  for  you  and  your 
family  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Protecting  your  drinking 
water  against  disease,  the 
Concrete  septic  tank  also 
guards  your  health. 

Build  Your  Own 
Septic  Tank 

PLANS  ARE  FREE! 

Complete  instructions 
with  plans  for  building  a 
septic  tank  of  concrete  are 
free.  Ask  for  them. 

Also  ask  for  your  free  copy  of 
our  booklet  on  concrete 
septic  tanks. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


BANK  BY  MAIL 


Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 


Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^lie 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
^  ^  BANK  ▼  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name - - 

Address - — - 


Ideal  B  Power 

tarnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MPS.  CO.  -  •  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


list  ns  such,  depends  wholly  upon  refine- 
men  l  of  perception.”  Whether  we  are 
drawing  a  landscape,  a  portrait,  or  the 
action  picture  which  tells  a  story,  what 
we  draw  depends  upon  what  we  see.  The 
older  we  become,  the  more  experience  we 
have  with  which  to  translate  what  once 
passed  as  mere  coincidence.  To  genius 
this  second  sight  comes  early,  and  is 
called  talent.  Be  thoughtful  about  what 
you  see. 

October  will  he  here  shortly.  How 
gracefully  the  leaves  fall,  and  how  bril¬ 
liant  is  their  coloring!  Soon  we  shall 
have  a  luxury  underfoot,  in  heaps  and 
ready  to  be  burned.  Let  us  not  forget  to 
picture  corn,  and  the  birds  we  loved  tak¬ 
ing  the  air  for  the  South.  And  the 
homelier  tasks  about  the  house  and  barn, 
have  we  ever  pictured  them  adequately? 
Let  us  try,  and  try,  and  try. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month,  all  later  con¬ 
tributions  being  held  over. 


“Quickly,  before  I  lose  the  nerve,  I  am 
sending  the  enclosed  self-portrait.  Judge 
not  too  harshly,  I  beg  of  you,  it  is  not 
so  good.  The  eyes  are  too  large,  but 
mine  are.  The  face  is  too  fat,  alas,  mine 
is.  I  was  horribly  tempted  to  make  the 
portrait  look  nicer,  but  my  New  Eng¬ 
land  ancestors  have  at  least  left  me  a 
conscience.  Please  tell  some  one  to  write 
to  me.  I'm  going  to  college ;  love  poetry 
and  music,  hate  to  study,  although  I  do 
like  ancient  history,  French  and  Span¬ 
ish." — Maxine  Nutting  (17),  New  York. 

“This  has  been  one  of  my  hardest  times 
to  get  started.  Life  seems  to  be  almost 
at  a  standstill — a  suspense  to  endure  un¬ 
til  school  begins,  probably.”— ^Clark  Al- 
lender  (10),  West  Virginia. 

“The  place  mentioned  in  my  poem  is 
an  old  farm  near  here,  with  an  old  barn, 
a  filled-in  well,  some  tamaracks,  and  the 
flower  bushes  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
growing  on  it.  There  is  no  house  or  ruins 
of  a  house  there  now,  but  I  calculated 
the  original  position  of  the  house  by  the 
flower  bushes.  I  didn’t  really  think  that 
a  man  would  have  planted  locusts  and 
roses  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
his  cattle.” — Lois  Russell,  New  York. 

“My  reputation  is  bad  enough  now, 
isn’t  it?  .1  guess  I’ll  write,  so  it  won’t 
he  worse.  The  enclosed  (I  must  tell  you 
in  case  you  take  after  my  friends  and 
relatives  and  think  it’s  something  un¬ 
reasonable)  is  a  sketch  of  my  collie  pup 
asleep  on  the  porch.  If  it  is  not  pub¬ 
lished,  it  will  he  well  worth  the  two-cent 
stamp  to  have  it  out  of  the  way,  so  folks 
won’t  think  it  is  a  dog  swimming,  or 
something  else.  I  wonder  if  anyone  ever 
reads  the  “Letters  Wanted”  column.  If 
they  did,  they  didn’t  answer  any  of  the 
requests,  at  least  not  mine.  Won't  some¬ 
one  please  do  so  now?" — Jane  Adelaide 
Fenner  (13),  New  York. 

“We  are  all  really  in  a  hustle  and 
bustle  here,  getting  off  to  school.  For 
myself  I’m  really  glad  to  go  back  to  my 
schoolmates,  and  have  a  good  time  laugh¬ 
ing  or  crying  over  a  contrary  teacher  or 
so.  We  go  back  September  8,  somewhat 
later  than  yours,  I  believe.” — Mary  Gel- 
letly  (13),  Maryland. 

“In  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  be¬ 
come  greatly  interested  in  the  poetry  con¬ 
tributions  to  “Our  Page.”,  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  many  are  written  by  girls  my 
own  age  or  younger.  As  I  am  also  in¬ 
terested  in  poetry  writing,  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  some  of  my  poems  for  you.” — Frances 
Churchman  (16),  Long  Island. 

“I  sometimes  wonder  if  Pembroke 
doesn't  write  under  several  names.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  he  is  Rommie,  and  other 
times  Violet.  He  can  sure  write  a  good 
diary  whoever  ‘it’  is.  I  wish  he  would 
return.” — Randolph  Easthorn,  Delaware. 

“Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how 
sorry  I  am  that  I  failed  to  get  the 
‘Notes’  in  this  time.  Our  harvest  has  be¬ 
gun.  and  we  are  very  busy  with  that,  and 
in  addition  mother  and  I  are  working  up 
the  ripe  pears  and  scuppernongs.  canning 
the  late  tomatoes,  and  doing  a  thousand 
and  one  other  things  that  must  be  done 
at  this  season." — Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  1081) 
bags  leaking  plum  or  crabapple  juice 
into  the  pans  below.  Mother  is  making 
jelly.  I  printed  the  labels  for  her.  We 
got  Covington,  Kentucky,  on  the  radio 
tonight. 

“Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again”  won’t 
be  an  appropriate  tune  after  Sept.  7. 
School  starts  the  eighth.  Ugh  ! 

Copied  my  diary,  two  pages  of  it,  to¬ 
night  for  “Our  Page.” — “Lupus.” 


Aug.  20. — Reveille  :  8.00  A.M.  But 
I  wa.s  awake  for  hours  before  I  got  up. 
I  heard  the  rattle  of  the  dishes  in  the 
kitchen  during  the  preparation  of  break¬ 
fast,  and  realized  sleepily  that  I  ought 
to  be  there  helping,  but  I  was  too  lazy 
to  squabble  over  Pedro’s  inert  body.  I’m 
making  myself  a  new  dress,  and  I  hope 
it  hangs  as  clumsily  as  most  of  my 
homemade  dresses  do.  I’ve  got  a  fever 
for  canning  everything  now,  and  I’m 
mightily  disappointed  hecau.se  the  rest 
of  the  family  aren’t  at  all  enthusiastic. 
I  want  to  try  some  new  recipes.  I  guess 
they’re  fed  up  on  my  new  recipes.  We’re 
going  to  have  a  bumper  crop  of  crab- 
apples  this  year,  but  the  tomatoes  are 
disappointing,  largely  because  they’ve  been 
mostly  eaten  up  on  the  table.  I  wanted 
some  soy  for  a  sandwich  spread  this 
Winter.  Pedro  cleared  the  den  of  its 
accumulation  of  worthlessness  today,  and 
I  shall  be  fortunate  indeed  'to  find  any¬ 
thing.  Her  opinion  of  worthlessness  dif¬ 
fers  considerably  from  mine.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
came  today,  and  I  noted  particularly 
the  last  three  lines  of  E.  W.’s  poem  and 
the  picture  of  the  kitten. 

Aug.  30. — The  last  vveekday  in  the 
month  of  August.  School  next  Aveek, 
Avithout  me.  I  knoAV  hoAV  it  will  seem 
at  this  end  of  the  vacancy,  but  Avhat 
about  the  other?  I  knoAV  not  whether 
or  not  to  trust  Pedro’s  colorful  represen¬ 
tations.  They’re  true  in  the  center,  I 
guess,  but  such  profusely  ornamented 
truth !  I  mistook  wheat  for  buckwheat 
for  my  pancakes  this  morning,  and  I 
haven’t  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
mistake  yet.  I  loathe  Avheat  pancakes, 
and  adore  buckwheat  ones,  and  the  syrup 
was  thicker  than  I  like  it.  My  Availing 
merely  evoked  derision.  They  are  burning 
brush  in  the  pasture  below  us,  and  it 


is  fun  to  watch  the  smoke  soar  skyward, 
and  to  smell  the  keen  pungent  odor 
characteristic  of  brush  fires.  Pedro  and 
Dad  are  spending  the  afternoon  in  town 
on  business,  and  I  am  left  with  the 
work  that  I’m  not  doing. — “Larabie.” 


Deserted  Homestead 

These  tamarack  limbs  bend  limply  to  the 
earth. 

Arched  oe’r  the  floor  of  matted  grass 
and  weeds ; 

And  by  the  fern-hid  brook  beneath  the 

hill 

The  breath  of  Summer  sighs  among 
the  reeds. 

Yet  noAV,  beneath  the  arched  blue  face 
of  day. 

The  green-leafed  lilacs’  floAver-foliage 
blows, 

Together  with  the  locust  and  the  rose, 

Bereft  of  blossoms,  but  Avith  foliage  gay. 

These  are  the  tokens  of  an  earlier  clan. 

The  living  beacons  lit  along  the  track  : 

The  spreading  lilac  clumps,  the  thorn- 
pricked  rose, 

Scrub-apple,  and  the  whispering  tama¬ 
rack. 

But  when  the  Winter’s  ruthless  hand 
has  SAvept 

Leaf  from  the  lilac,  fruit  from  apple 
boughs, 

And  Winter-swathed  the  babbling 
brook  whereat 

Once  sang  the  wild  thrush,  once  the 
Summer  wept — 

Here,  where  long-wasted  candles  lit 
a  house, — 

Dust,  and  the  grinding  molars  of  a 
rat. 

AhArays  before  and  after  us,  it  seems, 

The  scattered  fragments  of  our  broken 
dreams. 

— Lois  I.  Russell,  New  York. 


Drctivn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 


Sun  and  Shadow 

A  ripple  of  sunlight  upon  the  path, 
and  that  Avas  all,  but  somehow  I  knew 
that  her  life  had  fled  along  that  Avooded 
trail.  Her  lovely  shell  lay  beside  me 
upon  the  moss,  as  if  a-dreaming,  but  I 
knew  she  slept  that  eternal  sleep  that  is 
as  old  as  life  itself.  Her  hair  Avas  a 
tangled  mass  of  gold,  but  her  skin  had 
the  pure,  pearly  pallor  of  marble,  un¬ 
touched  by  any  human  hand.  The  faint 
blush  of  rose  that  still  touched  her  cheeks, 
the  pale  lavender  shadows  on  her  forever 
closed  eyelids,  and  the  fascinating  curl 
of  her  heavy,  dark  lashes  all  created  in¬ 
tangible  beauty.  Too  young  to  die! 

I  touched  her  tapering,  marble  fingers, 
still  warm  Avith  that  vanished  life,  but 
she  could  not  Avake.  I  knew,  O,  too  Avell ! 
I  threAV  myself  again  upon  the  moss,  sob¬ 
bing  my  grief  out.  I  felt  a  soft  touch  on 
my  shoulder,  and  looked  up  Avith  tear- 
dimmed  eyes. 

“O  !  I  had  such  a  lovely  dream  !”  Sud¬ 
denly  she  faltered.  “Why — Avhy,  Violet. 
Avhat’s  the  matter?”  and  tears  spangled 
her  lovely  lashes. — Violet. 


Bugle  Sonff 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snoAvy  summits  old  in  story  : 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  Avild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

BIoav,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 
flying ; 

BIoav,  bugle,  ansAver ;  echoes,  dying, 
dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 

O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 

BIoav,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens 
replying : 

BIoav,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying, 

dying,  dying. 

O  loA'e,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  and  field,  and  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  groAV  forever  and  forever. 

Blow,  bugle,  bloAV,  set  the  wild  echoes 
flying. 

And  answer,  echoes,  ansAver,  dying, 

dying,  dying. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

My  favorite  poem.  —  Janet  Goddard 
(15),  Ohio. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  Avhose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York —Helen  Lukacik  (13),  Norma  de 
Lauro,  ‘Lois  Bussell  (19).  Martha  Cairns  (13), 
Eva  Durant,  Daniel  Nesbitt,  Bertha  Riester, 
Rita  Duffy  (15),  ‘Mildred  Spencer  (16),  ‘Jane 
Fenner  (13),  ‘Charles  Atwell,  ‘Maxine  Nutting 
(17),  Marie  Sullivan  (15),  Dorothy  Dingman, 
Genevieve  Strader,  ‘Pearl  AVilfert,  Janet  Iu- 
gersoll  (15),  Loretta  Brown,  ‘Frances  Clntreh- 
man  (16),  Cornelia  Schoonmaker. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Prudence  Clark,  Elsie  Ast 
(14),  Verna  Herschey  (19).  Edna  Schlosser  (15). 
Clarice  Rowley,  Marie  Potter  (10),  ‘Margaret 
Esslinger.  ‘Harriet  Esslinger,  ‘Gladys  MacLeod, 
•Erma  Herschey. 

Connecticut.- — Grace  Halladay  (12),  Virginia 
Beames  (12),  Doris  Beames  (9),  ‘Mary  Snow 

(14) . 

Massachusetts. — ‘Gordon  Florence  (15),  ‘Pearl 
Simonds  (12). 

A'ermont.  —  ‘Eugenia  Powers  (16),  ‘Adele 
Garfield  (17). 

Rhode  Island. — Meredith  Follett  (16). 

Ohio. — Elizabeth  Jones  (13),  ‘Jane  Goddard 

(15) . 

New  Jersey. — Loretta  Bovvers  (10). 

Delaware. — ‘Ethel  Marshall  (15),  ‘Randolph 
Eastburn. 

A'irginia. — Edith  Ileermance,  ‘Nancy  Snead 
(13). 

Maryland. — Lucile  Testerman,  Ada  Trammell 
(12),  ‘Mary  Gelletly  (13). 

AVest  A’irginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (16). 

Georgia. — ‘Alice  Dorsey.  John  Brannen  (11). 
District  of  Columbia. — Esther  AA'right  (17). 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading, 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page,  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under 
the  same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Rita  Dwelly,  Massachusetts. 

Dorothy  Demarest.  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Jones  (15),  Ohio. 

Maxine  Nutting  (17),  New  York. 

Marie  Sullivan  (15),  New  York. 

Loretta  Brown  (14),  New  York. 

Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 

)  -  .  ■  -  ■  ■  -  ■  


A  Woolen  Season. — All  the  fashion 
authorities  say  this  is  to  be  a  woolen  sea¬ 
son,  which  will  be  good  news  to  the 
sheep  men.  The  new  Fall  dresses  fea¬ 
ture  woolen  materials,  both  woven  and 
knitted,  and  there  are  woolen  goods  in 
varied  styles  in  all  the  shops.  For  the 
early  Fall  knitted  materials  or  wool  crepe 
seem  especially  favored,  but  tweed  still 
holds  its  place.  As  for  colors,  different 
shades  of  wine,  brown  and  green  seem  to 
be  most  fashionable,  though  black  and 
white  is  seen  as  freely  as  ever.  Blue  is 
always  in  style,  though  temporarily  these 
other  colors  are  more  favored.  Velvet 
has  returned  and  is  likely  to  be  very 
much  the  mode  during  the  Winter.  Among 
the  early  displays  we  see  more  black  vel¬ 
vet  than  colors,  though  dark  green  and 
dark  brown  are  also  featured.  Some  of 
the  handsomest  evening  gowns  we  have 
seen  were  black  velvet  trimmed  with 
white  point  de  Venise  lace.  We  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeing  this  lace,  or  rather 
its  clever  imitation,  in  cream  and  ecru, 
and  its  effect  in  white,  as  a  trimming  for 
black,  is  very  effective.  These  velvet 
evening  gowns  are  very  dignified  and 
very  long,  sheath-like  to  just  above  the 
knees,  where  they  flare  out.  Black  vel¬ 
vet  is,  also,  the  outstanding  fabric  in  the 
Fall  hats,  a  great  many  of  them  follow¬ 
ing  beret  lines  so  charming  on  the  young, 
but  distinctly  trying  for  older  women. 
However,  fashion  is  kind  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  brims,  though  they  often  show  start¬ 
ling  variations  in  angles  and  outlines. 
Three  outstanding  features  in  Fall  styles 


would  be  equally  desirable.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  brown  and  brick  would  be 
charming  for  a  brunette.  A  blonde  would 
find  dark  brown  tweed  with  turquoise 
blue  blouse  and  scarf  more  becoming. 

A  Tunic  Dress. — The  central  figure 
shows  one  of  the  many  popular  tunic 
styles.  This  dress  tvas  black  wool  crepe, 
the  square  neck  showing  a  line  of  white 
silk  pique,  with  a  bow  of  the  white  pique 
at  one  corner.  The  tunic  was  seamed  in 
points  both  above  and  below  the  waist, 
the  skirt  having  a  flare  like  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  redingote.  The  tunic  was  bordered 
with  a  band  of  black  galyak  fur.  This 
fur  is  much  used  for  trimming ;  we  often 
see  black  galyak  used  to  trim  brown  Can¬ 
ton  crepe.  White  lapin,  and  on  more  ex¬ 
pensive  dresses,  ermine,  is  used  as  band¬ 
ing  to  edge  tunics,  sleeves  and  collars. 
White  fur  on  black  dresses  is  very  smart. 
Many  dresses  with  tunics  are  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  type,  with  a  side  closing  edged  with 
embroidery  and  full  sleeves  gathered  into 
cuffs ;  still  others  are  of  the  princess 
shape,  flaring  out  at  the  edge.  We  have 
seen  a  number  of  dresses  having  a  black 
skirt  with  tunic  of  contrasting  color  or 
material,  which  is  a  decided  innovation. 

The  Jumper  Dress.  —  The  jumper 
dress  has  returned ;  at  first  it  seemed 
very  odd  and  old-fashioned ;  yet  it  is 
pretty  and  sensible.  Those  we  have  seen 
have  been  plainly  tailored  frocks  of  wool¬ 
en,  usually  wool  crepe,  with  a  sleeved 
guimpe  of  -wool  lace.  The  one  figured 
was  dark  brown  wool  crepe  with  guimpe 


Various  Fall  Styles 


are  elbow  sleeves,  with  or  without  un¬ 
dersleeves.  draped  necks  and  Russian 
tunics.  The  most  popular  silk  this  Fall 
is  Canton  crepe,  which  is  quite  definitely 
displacing  other  silks.  Canton  crepe  with 
fur  trimming  is  unusual,  but  new. 


The  Draped  A eck  Line.  lhe  first 
dress  shown  in  the  picture  is  dark  brown 
Canton  crepe,  and  displays  the  popular 
draped  neck  line.  In  this  case  the  drap- 
ing  extended  ncross  the  front  only,  being 
caught  into  the  shoulder  seams;  some¬ 
times  it  extends  around  the  back  also, 
and  we  see  it  forming  a  back  drapery  in 
evening  dresses  that  are  cut  extiemely 
low.  This  drapery  was  cut  separately 
and  seamed  on,  being  caught  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  at  the  left  side  with  two  handsome 
flowers  of  cream-colored  velvet.  Some¬ 
times  we  see  this  draping  faced  with  a 
contrasting  color.  Turquoise  or  aqua¬ 
marine  blue  is  often  used.  with  both 
brown  and  black  in  such  facings,  and 
these  colors  are  repeated  in  buttons, 
buckles  or  beads.  We  have  seen  some 
bead  necklaces  made  ot  the  bright  blue 
china  beads  that  were  allowed  for  little 
‘-■iris’  wear  a  generation  ago,  only  they 
now  appear  as  Paris  novelties.  The  nar¬ 
row  belt  of  this  dress  had  a  buckle  of 
very  modernistic  type,  formed  ot  small 
cylinders  shading  from  cream  to  dark 
brown.  The  sleeves  were  very  pretty, 
having  a  slight  flare  to  a  little  above  the 
wrist,  where  they  formed  a  tight  ciilt 
fastened  with  ball  buttons.  Above  the 
cuff  the  wider  part  was  left  free.  The 
skirt  was  given  fullness  by  rather  origi¬ 
nal  godets,  rounded  at  the  top.  the  hat 
shown  was  one  of  the  widei-biimmed 
styles  worn  off  the  face;  foreheads  are 
visible  once  more,  and  it  is  surprising 
what  a  difference  the  forehead  and  its 
frame  of  hair  make  in  one’s  appearance. 


A  Tweed  Coat  and  Skirt.  —  Jacket 
suits  are  prominent  in  I  all  fashions,  but 
they  are  not  quite  as  severely  tailor-made 
as  formerly;  they  are  more  feminine,  lhe 
suit  figured  was  brown  tweed  with  a 
waistcoat-like  blouse  of  brick-red  silk. 
The  coat  had  a  belt  of  the  material  and 
patch  pockets;  the  skirt,  with  pFats  at 
the  sides  of  front  gore  to  give  fullness, 
had  a  deep  yoke,  cut  up  in  a  broad  V  m 
front.  A  scarf  of  the  brick-colored  silk 
passed  beneath  .he  lapel  on  one  side  ot 
the  coat,  so  that  the  end  was  tucked  into 
the  blouse :  it  passed  around  the  neck  to 
form  a  collar,  and  the  other  end  hung 
free.  The  hat  worn  was  brick  red  telt, 
but  a  brown  felt  with  a  touch  ot  brick 


of  white  wool  lace;  the  waist  was  cut 
down  deeply  in  front,  and  the  skirt  had 
an  inset  panel  with  a  central  inverted 
box  pleat.  The  skirt  had  two  pockets 
with  lapels  rather  like  those  we  used  to 
see  in  old-fashioned  bicycle  skirts.  This 
was  described  as  a  college  dress,  and  it 
would  be  especially  suitable  to  a  slim 
young  figure.  We  see  wool  lace  in  dark 
colors  made  up  rather  simply  in  dresses, 
and  also  used  for  separate  blouses  and 
collar  and  cuff  sets.  It  is  firm  in  weave, 
suggesting  in  pattern  the  hand-knitted 
lace  that  our  grandmothers  used  to  make 
to  trim  underwear  and  flannel  petticoats. 
The  little  hat  worn  by  this  model  is  a 
beret  of  stitched  silk.  Berets  are  worn 
by  little  girls,  big  girls  and  their  elder 
sisters,  and  vary  from  cheap  knitted  or 
crocheted  yarn  to  silk,  velvet  and  felt. 
The  modified  beret  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  shapes  of  the  season. 

Selvage  Trimming. — The  child’s  coat 
shown  was  black  and  white  tweed, 
trimmed  with  the  selvage,  which  was  a 
very  gay  combination  of  green,  red,  black 
and  white.  Bands  of  the  selvage  were 
joined  together  and  inset  in  the  front  of 
the  snugly-fitting  cape ;  there  was  a 
straight  military  collar  of  the  same  gay 
material;  the  sleeves  had  a  narrow  bor¬ 
der  of  the  selvage  with  a  short  band 
above,  and  the  selvage  was  also  used  to 
form  the  belt.  The  little  beret  was  of 
the  same  tweed  as  the  coat ;  matching 
berets  come  with  many  of  the  ready-made 
dresses  and  coats  for  children.  If  mate¬ 
rial  selected  did  not  provide  the  bright- 
colored  selvage,  one  could  use  a  flat 
woven  braid  in  contrasting  color  in  the 
same  way. 

The  New  Sleeves. — A  study  of  any 
new  fashions  shows  that  sleeves,  no  long¬ 
er  non-existent,  are  assuming  all  sorts 
of  decorative  vagaries.  The  little  inset 
in  the  picture  shows  two  types  noted ; 
the  one  at  the  left  had  a  circular  flare 
above  the  elbow,  bordered  with  galyak 
fur,  the  sleeve  itself  being  the  plain  coat 
style.  The  other  was  a  plain  sleeve 
slashed  from  shoulder  to  wrist,  the  edges 
of  the  slash  being  scalloped,  so  that  it 
left  a  series  of  openings  all  the  way  down 
the  sleeve.  This  sleeve  was  shown  in  a 
hip-length  tunic  of  turquoise  blue  velvet, 
which  was  scalloped  all  around — neck, 
front  and  hem.  It  was  slightly  bloused, 
with  a  narrow  belt,  and  was  worn  with 
a  skirt  of  black  Canton  crepe.  We  see 
rather  full  elbow-  sleeves  with  a  deep  cuff 
of  white  or  cream  lace  (often  wool  lace)  ; 


bishop  sleeves  shirred  in  various  ways, 
leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  and  many  sleeve 
trimmings;  bows,  contrasting  cuffs,  and 
especially  trimmings  placed  at  or  above 
the  elbow. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — The  new  hats, 
shallow  in  the  crown  and  worn  far  back, 
seem  very  precarious  after  wearing  a 
regular  extinguisher  pulled  far  down  over 
the  head.  The  higher  crowns  of  last  year 
are  out,  so  if  one  has  a  good  felt  to  be 
renovated,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  the  crown  shallower.  This  is  not 
difficult;  cut  around  the  crown  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  brim,  and  then 
bring  the  crown  down  over  this  cut 
place,  on  the  outside,  until  it  rests  on 
the  brim.  If  still  too  high,  trim  a  little 
more  off.  but  it  should  be  tried  on  to  be 
sure  of  the  effect.  Then  baste  crown  and 
brim  firmly  together,  and  cover  seam  with 
a  band  of  ribbon  or  velvet  as  desired.  The 
next  thing  is  to  drape  the  brim  ;  a  study 
of  models  illustrated  will  give  the  idea. 
Properly,  the  brim  should  be  draped  on 
the  wearer’s  head,  turning  and  twisting 
it  to  give  the  most  becoming  outline. 
Nowadays  a  hat  must  fit,  for  although 
we  see  many  dresses  suggestive  of  40 
years  ago,  we  have  not  returned,  so  far, 
to  hats  skewered  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
If  a  hat  is  too  large  in  crowTn  but  other¬ 
wise  desirable,  a  good  draper  will  fit  it 
to  the  head  with  folds  extending  down 
the  crown  through  the  brim,  and  this 
gives  an  opportunity  to  alter  the  outline 
to  a  becoming  angle.  Handsome  orna¬ 
mental  pins,  especially  combinations  of 
enamel  and  brilliants,  appear  on  many 
new  hats. 

Hairdressing  authorities  say  that  the 
tendency  to  let  the  hair  grow  long  is  les¬ 
sening,  and  the  bob  is  coming  back,  in 
spite  of  Victorian  fashions. 

Transparent  velvet  has  returned  im¬ 
proved  in  texture  and  in  a  wider  range 
of  colors.  The  manufacturers  say  this 
fabric  is  not  perishable  if  properly 
treated.  Of  course  it  catches  dust,  so  a 
dress  or  wrap  should  be  well  shaken 
after  each  wearing  to  eliminate  dust. 
Then  the  garment  should  be  hung  in  a 
well-ventilated  room  so  that  the  air  will 
freshen  it.  When  wrinkles  appear,  the 
garment  should  be  hung  on  a  hanger  for 
15  minutes  in  a  bathroom  with  the  tub 
half  filled  with  steaming  water.  Later 
open  the  window  and  allow  the  air  to  cir¬ 
culate  until  the  garment  is  thoroughly 
dry.  Be  sure  that  nothing  touches  the 
garment  during  this  process.  Transpar¬ 
ent  velvet  cannot  be  pressed.  Do  not 
try  to  iron  it,  as  the  result  is  merely  a 
matting  of  the  surface.  Dry  cleaning  re¬ 
juvenates  and  returns  the  transparent 
velvet  garment  like  new. 
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NEW 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory  „ 
Prices.  Only  $5  Down  on  ^ 
any  stove,  range  or  furnace. 

200  styles  and  sizes. 
24-hour  shipment.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  6-Year 
Guarantee.  30yearsinbusi- 
-  ness.  760,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


AKalamazoa 

Direct  to  You' 


Complete  Your  Toilet 

with 

Cuticura  Talcum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  26c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticur*,”  Dept.  4B,  Mal4en,  Man. 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  N.  K.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  a c  KENDALL.  1«4  Wsydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


If  ■  fill  COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  SI. IB  lb. 

W  fl  8#  JH  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

I  KIlll  H.  Bartlett,  Mir.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP.  r.  n.-y.  sept.  27  1 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent  Glow  Range  Burner.  J 

I 

Name .  • 

I 

Address . 

city . statc . . .  ; 
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Feeding  280,000  People 
Three  Times  a  Day 


THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 

Hartford.  Connecticut 


The  Burner  with  the  Five-Year  Factory 

Guarantee  Backed  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Deposit 


A  big  job,  but  lots  easier  for 
the  70,000  housewives 
whose  stoves  are  equipped 
with  Silent  Glow  Range 
Burners,  and  whose  families 
easily  average  four  persons 
apiece. 


They  don’t  bother  with  kin¬ 
dling  or  coal,  they  don’t  have 
to  puff  and  blow  and  fret 
while  the  fire  gets  going. 


Theirs  is  the  Silent  Glow  Oil 
Range  Burner,  the  fastest 
lighting  burner  made — it 
gives  instant,  controlled  heat 
at  the  turn  of  a  knob,  and 
oh,  the  steps,  and  time  and 
trouble  it  saves. 


See  it  Demonstrated  at  Your  State  or 
County  Fair  this  month 


Next  Broadcast 

Seth  Parker’s  Singin’ 
School,  Monday,  Sept. 
29th,  7:30  P.M.,  E.S.T. 
Station  W.  T.  I.  C. 


In  Canada:  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp.,  Ltd. 
6320  St.  Hubert  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

There  is  still  some  profitable  territory  open — • 
Write  at  once. 
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Increased  Production 
Paid  for  Ney  Equipment 

Twenty-two  ney  stalls, 

stanchions  and  water  bowls  were 
installed  in  the  dairy  barn  on  Mr. 
Marshall’s  Smicksburg,  Penna.  farm. 
In  twelve  months  time  the  whole  cost 
was  returned  through  increased  milk 
production  alone.  And  Mr.  Marshall 
had  big  savings  in  time  and  labor  as 
added  profit.  More  Ney  equipment  has 
already  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Marshall.  If 
you  want  full  facts  on  the  famous  Ney 
line  of  Dairying  Equipment  and  Haying 
Tools,  send  for  a  copy  of  Cow  Comfort 
and  The  Ney  General  Catalog  No.  225. 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 


Canton,  Ohio 


1  he  Complete 
Ney  Line  in - 
eludes  stalls , 
stanchions , 
water  b  owls , 
pens,  litter  car¬ 
riers,  haying 
tools  including 
hay  carrier s 
hay  forks,  hay 
knives,  pulleys 
and  hardware 
specialties . 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  FENCES 

PUT  up  LEADCLAD  Fence  if  you 
want  to  save  money  and  labor, 
too.  The  Fence  with  the  jacket  of 
PURE  LEAD.  Outlasts  two  or 
three  ordinary  fences.  Our  big 
Catalog  shows  43  styles  of  cattle, 
hog,  sheep  and  poultry  fences.  It 
shows  why  you  save  money.  Send 
for  it  today. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1160  Plainfield  Avenue,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Grind  and  Feed 


your  Wheat 


AT  present  prices,  make  more  money  by  grind- 
ing  and  feeding  your  wheat  instead  of  selling. 
Pound  for  pound,  wheat  has  the  same  feeding 
value  as  corn.  Grinding  wheat  increases  its  value 
16%  to  25%.  You  will  cut  feed  costs  and  build 
up  hogs,  steers  or  milk  flow  by  grinding  all  your 
grains  and  roughage  with  a  Papec  Hammer-Type 
Grinder,  using  10-20  tractor 
or  similar  power.  Papec’s 
automatic  GovernorFeedCon- 
trol  does  away  with  hand-feed¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  Grinder 
Booklet.  Tells  how  grinding 
lowers  cost  of  any  feed.  Write 
roday. 


MACHINE  CO. 
109  No.  Main  St. 
Shortcville,  N.  Y. 

Feed  and  Roughage 
‘  Grinders,  Ensilage 
Cullers,  Hay  Choppers 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Killing,  Dressing  and  Cur¬ 
ing  Pork 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  home 
preparation  and  curing  of  meats  should 
be  a  part  of  the  program  of  every  well- 
ordered  farm.  Satisfactory  home  curing 
of  meat  is  not  difficult  if  one  will  follow 
detailed  directions. 

Killing  and  Dressing 


breast  bone.  Standing  back  of  the  hog, 
cut  around  the  rectum  to  release  the 
intestines.  As  you  remove  the  intestines 
with  the  left  hand,  use  the  knife  with  the 
right  to  cut  the  liver  free.  Remove  the 
intestines,  cut  through  the  diaphram  and 
remove  the  lungs.  Rinse  the  carcass  with 
cold  water  and  allow  it  to  cool  thorough¬ 
ly.  Cut  to  the  backbone  down  the  back 
with  the  knife  and  then  savT  the  carcass 
in  two  equal  halves. 


Select  the  hog  for  slaughtering  and 
withhold  all  food  for  24  hours  before 
killing,  but  allow  plenty  of  fresh  clean 
water.  Avoid  exciting  the  animal  in 
your  efforts  to  catch  him.  Two  men  can 
reach  under  and  grasp  the  legs  on  the 
opposite  side  and  with  a  quick  jerk 
throw  the  hog  on  its  back.  One  man 
should  quickly  get  astride  the  hog  and 
hold  its  forelegs  firmly  while  the  other 
prepares  for  the  sticking. 

A  straight-bladed  knife  about  10  inches 
long  made  of  stiff  steel  will  best  serve  the 
purpose.  A  cut  about  an  inch  long  should 
be  made  through  the  skin  a  little  below 
the  point  of  the  breast  bone.  Thrust  the 
knife  through  this  cut  directly  toward  the 
root  of  the  tail  and  in  line  with  the 
breast  bone.  Turn  the  knife  and  with¬ 
draw.  Avoid  sticking  through  the  heart 
for  in  that  case  the  blood  will  not  be 


Cutting  Up  the  Carcass 

One-half  of  the  carcass  should  be  put 
upon  the  table  with  the  inside  down.  Cut 
about  an  inch  back  of  the  ears,  making 
a  complete  circle  around  the  head.  Twist 
the  head  and  it  will  yield  at  the  Atlas 
joint. 

Cut  off  the  front  foot  about  an  inch 
above  the  knee  and  the  back  foot  the 
same  distance  above  the  hock.  The 
shoulder  cut  is  made  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs.  Cut  off  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
down  from  the  top,  and  trim  up  the 
shoulder  to  the  desired  shape. 

The  ham  is  removed  from  the  middle 
by  cutting  just  back  of  the  rise  in  the 
backbone.  Cut  from  the  flank  to  the 
root  of  the  tail. 

The  middle  is  split  lengthwise,  the 


MourlePs  Oxford  Victor,  Junior  Champion  Jersey  Bull  at  Syracuse ,  V.  Y.,  'Sit ate 
Fair.  Owned  by  Ira  G.  Payne.  Mr.  Payne's  son  Judson  F.  Payne  at  the  halter. 


pumped  from  the  arteries.  After  stick¬ 
ing,  the  hog  may  be  released,  or  better 
still,  strung  up  by  the  hind  legs  to 
facilitate  bleeding. 

Scalding 

Heat  the  water  to  boiling  and  pour 
into  a  barrel  or  tank  for  scalding.  Add 
enough  cold  water  to  cool  to  140  to  145 
degrees.  Use  a  thermometer,  never  guess 
at  the  temperature.  Water  too  hot  will 
set  the  hair  and  make  scraping  difficult. 
A  little  lime  or  wood  ashes  added  to  the 
water  will  help  remove  the  scurf. 

As  soon  as  the  hog  is  dead  put  it  in 
the  scalding  vat.  Keep  the  body  in  mo¬ 
tion  so  that  the  water  will  circulate  free¬ 
ly  around  all  parts.  After  about  a  min¬ 
ute  raise  the  animal  from  the  water  and 
try  the  hair.  If  the  hair  and  scurf 
around  the  head  and  feet  slip  easily,  the 
animal  is  ready  for  scraping.  If  it  does 
not  come  easily,  lower  the  animal  into 
the  water  and  try  again.  The  scraping 
should  be  done  rapidly,  cleaning  first  the 
head  and  feet.  The  regular  hog  scraping 
discs  are  most  satisfactory,  but  a  blunt 
hoe  can  be  used  to  advantage.  After 
scraping,  pour  cold  water  on  the  hog  and 
shave  with  a  sharp  knife  any  hairs  that 
did  not  come  off  with  the  regular  scraper. 
A  gasoline  blow  torch  gives  good  service 
in  removing  the  tight  hairs  around  the 
head  and  feet.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short,  of  a  good,  clean  job. 

When  clean,  hang  the  carcass  with  the 
hind  legs  spread  by  a  stout  stick  for  a 
gambrel.  Split  between  the  hams  to  the 
pelvic  bone.  Cut  lightly  down  the  belly 
line  to  the  point  of  the  jaw.  In  case  of 
a  barrow,  cut  around  the  end  of  the 
privates  sufficiently  to  remove  the  glandu¬ 
lar  tissue,  strip  out  and  let  it  hang.  Cut 
again  down  the  belly  line  in  the  same 
place,  this  time  cutting  through  the 


lower  part  or  belly  going  for  bacon,  while 
the  upper  or  loin  is  for  chops  or  roast. 

Curing  the  Pork 

Twenty-four  to  3G  hours  after  killing 
is  the  ideal  time  to  begin  curing.  Curing 
may  be  either  by  the  brine  or  dry  curing 
method. 

For  brine  curing  pack  the  meat  in  a 
clean  wooden  barrel  or  large  earthen 
crock  in  the  following  order :  hams  at  the 
bottom,  shoulder  next,  and  bacon  or 
smaller  cuts  on  top.  Make  a  brine  of  the 
following  ingredients:  8  lbs.  salt,  2  ozs. 
saltpeter,  3  lbs.  sugar,  4  gallons  of  water. 
Pour  in  the  brine  and  be  sure  that  it  en¬ 
tirely  covers  the  meat.  Allow  it  to  stand 
four  days  and  pour  off  the  brine,  take  out 
the  meat  and  pack  again,  reversing  the 
order  and  having  the  meat  that  was  on 
top  put  first  in  the  vessel,  and  the  hams 
put  on  top  and  pour  the  brine  back.  Re¬ 
peat  this  operation  on  the  tenth  and 
eighteenth  days.  If  the  brine  becomes 
ropy,  wash  each  piece  of  meat  carefully 
and  make  new  brine.  After  four  weeks 
of  curing,  wash  each  piece  of  meat  in 
luke-warm  water  and  hang  in  the  smoke 
house. 

For  the  dry  cure,  for  each  100  lbs. 
meat,  3  lbs.  sugar,  2  ozs.  saltpeter,  3  ozs. 
black  pepper,  2  ozs.  red  pepper,  8  lbs. 
salt.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together 
and  rub  each  piece  of  meat  thoroughly 
with  the  mixture.  Pack  in  a  box  and 
cover  with  the  remaining  mixture.  In  10 
days  repack  the  meat  again,  rubbing  each 
piece  with  the  mixture.  Allow  the  meat 
to  cure  for  five  or  six  weeks,  wash  each 
piece  and  hang  in  the  smokehouse. 

Pickled  or  Salt  Pork 

The  fat  or  mixed  pork  cut  into  suitable 
pieces  is  packed  in  a  barrel  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  poured  over  them.  For 


each  100  lbs.  of  meat :  10  lbs.  salt,  2  ozs. 
saltpeter,  4  gallons  of  water.  Leave  in 
this  pickle  until  used. 

Pork  Sausage 

Use  three  parts  of  lean  meat  to  one  of 
fat.  To  each  100  lbs.  of  meat  use  2  lbs. 
salt,  2  ozs.  fine  sage,  1  oz.  ground  nut- 
met,  4  ozs.  black  pepper.  Cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces  and  put  through  the 
grinder,  sprinkle  on  the  mixture  and  put 
through  the  grinder  again.  Tack  tight¬ 
ly  in  a  clean  crock  and  store  away  for 
use. 

Smoking 

Hang  the  meat  in  the  smokehouse  for 
24  hours  before  starting  the  fire.  Hang 
so  that  the  pieces  of  meat  do  not  touch. 
The  meat  should  be  hung  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  fire.  A  piece  of  sheet  iron  hung 
between  the  meat  and  the  fire  will  do 
much  to  keep  the  direct  heat  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  meat.  Corncobs  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  smoke.  After  the  fire  is  started,  pile 
on  wet  corncobs  and  close  the  door  to 
the  smokehouse.  Do  not  make  too  large 
a  lire  for  too  much  heat  is  not  desirable. 
Start  the  lire  and  smoke  every  other  day 
for  about  a  week,  keeping  the  house  well 
closed  up  between  times.  When  the  meat 
is  thoroughly  smoked,  wash  it  with  luke¬ 
warm  water,  then  dry  and  hang  in  a 
safe  place  for  use  as  needed. 


Jersey  Cattle  Regional 
Show 

With  213  Jerseys  entered,  the  Regional 
Jersey  Show  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Septem¬ 
ber  1-6,  brought  some  of  the  leading  Jer¬ 
sey  show  herds  of  the  country.  Elm 
Hill  Farm,  Brookfield.  Mass.,  owned  by 
Dr.  O.  W.  Means,  with  Cedarine’s  Gold¬ 
en  Miss,  won  the  junior,  and  with  Imp. 
Les  Cotil’s  Blonde  the  senior  and  grand 
championships  for  Jersey  females.  The 
14  Elm  Hill  entries,  10  of  which  were 
bred  by  Dr.  Means,  took  a  total  of  six 
first  places  and  six  second  places. 

Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  .T.. 
owned  by  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  took 
the  senior  and  grand  championships  for 
hulls,  with  February  Fern’s  Noble,  junior 
championship  honors  for  Jersey  buils  go¬ 
ing  to  Mourier’s  Oxford  Victor,  owned  by 
Ira  G.  Payne,  East  Scliodack,  N.  Y.  This 
is  Mr.  Payne’s  first  showing  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  Twin  Oaks  Farm  with 
26  entries,  14  of  which  were  bred  by  the 
exhibitor,  won  eight  blue  ribbons  and 
four'  second  places,  receiving  the  Pre¬ 
mier  Exhibitor’s  Banner. 

More  than  100  Jerseys  were  shown  by 
New  York  Jersey  breeders.  Among  the 
New  York  Jersey  breeders  with  winning 
entries  were  :  John  J.  Getty  &  Son,  Gran¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  first  place  for  Jersey  bulls, 
one  year  and  under  18  months  with  Robe- 
bey  St.  Irene’s  Lad ;  H.  M.  Pockman  and 
H.  Legal,  East  Scliodack,  second  for 
hulls,  three  years  and  under  four,  with 
Azalia’s  Noble  Dictator ;  George  H.  Mc¬ 
Neil,  Argyle,  second  for  bulls  4  years  and 
over  with  Come  Son's  Star;  James  M. 
Fisher,  Madrid,  a  4-II  club  member,  sec¬ 
ond  place  for  Jersey  heifers,  18  months 
and  under  two  years,  not  in  milk,  with 
Noble  Dictator’s  Sedate;  Meridale  Farms, 
Meredith,  N.  Y.,  second  place  for  cows, 
four  years  and  under  five,  with  Pedro’s 
Lily  Light,  and  Roy  L.  Bielby  of  Rome, 
first  and  second  respectively  with  Elista’s 
Golden  Fern  3rd  and  Elista’s  Golden 
Fern  2nd  for  advance  registry  cow  bred 
and  owned  in  New  York  State. 

Capital  District  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
took  first  place,  St.  Lawrence  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  second  place ;  Delaware  County, 
third;  Washington  Jersey  Club,  fourth; 
Onondaga  County  Jersey,  fifth,  and  Chen¬ 
ango  County  and  District  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  sixth  in  the  class  for  special 
county  or  district  exhibits  of  eight  ani¬ 
mals. 


Raising  a  Dairy  Calf 

Here  is  my  method.  I  begin  with 
three  quarts  twice  a  day,  the  milk  being- 
right  from  a  cow,  and  increase  gradu¬ 
ally  until  I  reach  10  quarts  a  day,  the 
calf  being  almost  one  month  old  then. 
I  feed  this  same  amount  until  the  calf 
is  about  3%  months  old. 

Then  I  begin  to  give  her  less  milk 
and  feed  a  good  grade,  of  middling  and 
some  hay.  By  the  time  she  is  five  months 
old  she  is  not  getting  any  more  milk, 
and  gets  bran  instead  of  middlings. 
After  that  time  the  heifer  can  go  to 
the  pasture.  The  grass  will  finish  build¬ 
ing  her  body ;  she  will  not  get  a  big 
stomach  and  a  back  like  the  edge  of  a 
knife  ;  the  last  Holstein  raised  that  way 
was  165  lbs.  at  26  days  old.  I  am  now 
raising  a  Guernsey  heifer.  She  is  11 
months  now,  and  is  a  very  fine  animal 
like  you  do  not  see  every  day.  E.  M. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 
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Corn  and  Soy  Bean  Day 

Corn  and  Boy  Bean  Day  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  September 
5,  brought  about  400  farmers  from  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  State.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  State  has  the  outlook  for 
a  corn  crop  been  so  bad  as  this  year.  Soy 
beans  have  suffered  on  the  whole  some¬ 
what  less,  but  the  prospects  are  for  not 
more  than  one-third  of  a  crop. 

In  spite  of  this  depressing  condition 
there  are  a  good  many  important  things 
to  be  learned  from  the  experimental 
plots.  Soils  that  have  been  handled  in 
past  years  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain 
a  high  content  of  organic  matter  have 
noticeably  withstood  the  drought  better 
than  soils  where  less  attention  has  been 
given  to  turning  under  cover  crops.  This 
is  true  regardless  of  the  crop  being  grown. 

A  tour  of  the  experimental  corn  and 
Soy  bean  plots  enabled  the  members  of 
the  agronomy  department,  under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Salter,  to  emphasize 
a  number  of  timely  points.  Some  of  these 
things  were  :  different  placements  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  hill  for  corn ;  Soy  beans 
as  a  nurse  crop ;  value  of  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  side-dressing  for  corn ;  the  effects 
of  various  amounts  of  lime  on  Soy  beans 
for  hay ;  the  value  of  Sweet  clover  as  a 
green  manure  for  corn ;  comparisons  of 
corn  planter  fertilizer  attachments ;  a 
general  consideration  of  various  crop  ro¬ 
tations  ;  corn  breeding  and  variety  trials ; 
livestock  versus  grain  farming ;  effect  of 
lime  on  Alfalfa. 

The  lessons  of  the  day  were  conveyed 
mainly  by  an  appeal  to  the  eye,  accom¬ 
panied  by  only  enough  of  the  lecture  sys¬ 
tem  to  explain  the  work  of  the  various 
plots.  Only  two  set  talks  were  made 
during  the  day,  and  both  rather  brief. 
Paul  Gerlaugh,  chief  in  animal  industry, 
discussed  Feeding  Problems  in  the 
Drought  Area,  and  L.  E.  Thatcher,  in 
charge  of  the  field  crop  work,  discussed 
Emergency  Hay  Crops  for  1931. 

Thus  the  speaking  program  was  in¬ 
tended  entirely  to  suggest  measures  of 
help  to  livestock  men  who  find  themselves 
short  of  feed  now  and  with  prospects  of 
impaired  pastures  and  hay  crops  for 
1931.  Because  of  the  serious  injury  to 
the  corn  crop,  not  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  effect  of  the  drought  on 
next  year’s  hay  crop,  the  extent  of  which 
cannot  be  actually  estimated. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  these 
speakers  were  that  wheat  be  used  as 
much  as  possible  in  feeding  stock ;  the 
use  of  rye  and  vetch  for  pasture  as  well 
as  hay  for  feeding  early  next  Summer ; 
the  use  of  oats  alone  or  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  for  a  hay  crop.  The  use  of 
oat  or  wheat  straw  for  roughage  in  com¬ 
bination  with  feeds  high  in  protein  con¬ 
tent  was  suggested  as  emergency  feed. 

One  of  the  interesting  angles  to  the 
effects  of  the  drought  on  shortening  the 
corn  stover,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thatcher, 
was  the  unusually  high  protein  content 
of  stover  from  stunted  corn.  Samples 
had  been  running  almost  double  the  or¬ 
dinary  protein  content  of  fodder.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  some  slight  com¬ 
pensation  in  food  value  from  the  very 
low  yields  of  fodder  and  silage. 

C.  W.  ELLEN  W  OOD. 


Aberdeen- Angus  Notes 

It  just  occurred  to  me  that  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  As¬ 
sociation  readers  might  be  interested  in 
the  impression  that  the  shows  in  the 
East  have  made  upon  me  this  year. 

In  the  boys’  and  girls’  group  compe¬ 
tition  at  the  Erie  County  Fair,  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  the  full  show  was  taken  by  Angus 
calves.  One  of  the  finest  classes  of 
nine  that  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to 
place  faced  me  at  Hamburg,  and  when 
you  consider  that  it  was  a  full  line  of 
blacks,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  breed  is 
in  good  hands  in  that  county.  Exhibits 
of  Angus  were  also  made  at  Caledonia, 
Batavia,  and  at  Lockport  Fairs. 

The  Fair  competition  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  this  State  by  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  banquet  following  the  day’s 
judging  of  the  breed  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse  on  September  4.  The  classes 
in  general  were  well  filled  and  that 
is  saying  a  lot  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  Only  about  one  class  showed  less 
than  one-half  dozen  well  fitted  animals 
and  in  some  classes  nearly  a  dozen  com¬ 
peted.  The  judge  found  the  Grand 
Champion  bull  in  the  Briarcliff  aged 
bull,  Eventuation  of  Page,  and  the  Grand 
Champion  female  in  the  Briarcliff  aged 
cow,  Minnie  4th.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Junior  Champion  at  Ohio  was 
made  Junior  Champion  here  at  Syracuse, 
it  will  be  recalled  how  great  the  compe¬ 
tition  was. 


Probably  the  greatest  delight  of  all 
was  the  show  of  district  groups.  The 
State  had  been  divided  by  the  Eastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  Association  into  West¬ 
ern,  Central,  and  Eastern  groups.  A 
group  was  to  consist  of  10  animals,  both 
sexes  to  be  represented,  and  steers  to 

be  included  up  to  the  number  of  three. 
Next  year  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  increase  the  number  of  groups 
very  materially,  but  the  importance  of 
the  breed  in  this  state  can  be  judged 
when  I  say  that  every  herd  exhibited 

but  one  was  owned  in  this  State. 

Mr.  W.  A.  McGregor,  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  New  lTork,  was  returned 

President,  Mr.  Lee  Colton,  of  Geneva, 
New  York,  was  made  Vive-President, 

Professor  R.  B.  Ilinman,  of  Cornell 
University  was  made  Secretary  and  to 
the  new  office  of  Treasurer  was  elected 
Mr.  T.  M.  Scoon  of  Geneva,  New  York. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  what  I 
have  observed,  the  breed  can  take  heart 
in  what  the  next  few  years  hold  for  it. 
The  exhibitors  at  the  Syracuse  State 
Fair  were  nearly  all  New  York  farmers 
and  the  breed  is  fast  becoming  the  main 
stay  of  several  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  make  a  living.  R.  B.  hinman. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  25-26.  —  Brook  Farm,  Chester, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dispersal ;  150  Hol¬ 
stein,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle.  C.  H. 
Reynolds,  manager. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  sale.  S.  H. 
Bird,  S.  _  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlman, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  15.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn., 
manager. 

Oct.  29.  —  Gregory  Farm  Percheron 
sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Holsteins;  New  Richmond, 
W  is. ;  R.  II.  Posten,  superintendent. 

^  Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
II.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  — -  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale ;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  4. — Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Show,  Allegheny  County  Club  show- 
grounds,  Sewickley  Heigths,  Pa.  Carlos 
E.  Norton,  secretary,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10.  - — -  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  11-19. — National  Dairy  Show,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  14-17.  — -  Baltimore  Live  Stock 
Show,  Union  Stockyards,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Live  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29  -  Dec.  6.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $8.50@$9.25 

Medium  .  7.50(5!  8.50 

Common  .  5.50(6}  7.50 

Steers.  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  8.25(6!  9.25 

Medium  .  7.00(fJ  8.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good .  7.00@  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00(8)  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  5.00(6!  6.25 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75(8}  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.25(8?  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  6.00(3!  6.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  4.00(6!  6.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  eh . . .  .10.25@13.50 

Medium  .  7.50@10.25 

Cull  and  common  .  4.50(8)  7.50 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  ch....  7.00@  9.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00@  7.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100.  good  and  ch. .  .$10.00«q>11.25 


Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch .  .11.10(8)11.40 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch.ll.20@11.40 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch. 10. 70(6)11. 40 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  8.25@  9.00 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  140,  good  and  ch...  9.25@10.00 
SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8.50@10.25 

Medium  .  7.00@  8.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.25(6)  7.00 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch..  3.75@  6.50 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  to  eh .  2.75@  4.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.25@  3.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.25@  2.75 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Maiden  Blush,  and  Wealthies,  ,$1.25  to  $1.35; 
214-in.  Gravensteins,  75c  to  $1;  Pa.,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  214-in.  Wealthies.  $1.35  to  $1.50;  214-in. 
McIntosh,  $1;  beans,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  green,  75c 
to  $1;  poorer  low  as  50c;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk, 
bbl.,  Copenhagen,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Danish  Seed, 
$1.75  to  $2;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  washed, 
30  to  40c:  celery,  N.  YT.,  2-3  crt.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  poorer  low  as  75c;  cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskt..  No.  1.  75  to  85c;  poorer,  50c;  grapes,  N. 
Y.,  12-qt.  bskt.  Concords,  50  to  55c;  mostly 
50c;  onions,  Ohio,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  $1.25; 
peaches,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No. 

I,  large,  $2  to  $2.15;  med.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
pears,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Seckels,  No.  1,  best, 
$1.75  to  $2;  poorer,  low  as  $1.50;  peppers,  N. 

J. ,  bu.  hprs.,  and  bu.  bskt..  50  to  65c;  pota¬ 
toes.  U.  S.  No.  1,  Cobblers,  N.  J.,  150-lb.  sacks, 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  Long  Island,  150-lb.  sacks,  $3.75; 
Maine,  150-lb.  sacks.  $3.25;  120-lb.  sacks,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  AV.  Va.,  150-lb.  sacks,  $3.25;  sweet 
potatoes,  Va.,  yellows,  bbls..  No.  1.  $4.50  to 
$4.75;  tomatoes,  N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  35c. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  pflPT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  V««l 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  ECC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  LCvw 
C  U  ni  D  C  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free, 
till  r  in t  Mfg.Co.,  Box  296  Quincy.lll. 

ZD 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

Friday,  October  10,  1930 

12  O’CLOCK 

At  WHITEHALL  FARM 

Two  miles  east  of  AVaynesboro,  Pa.,  along  State 
Highway,  Route  16,  easily  reached  by  Motor. 

30  GUERNSEYS 

ACCREDITED 

Pesos.  Abortion  Free  Herd,  Certificate  No.  281 

11  Young  Registered  Cows 

Mostly  fresh  and  Springers 

4  Heifers  -  -  8  to  15  months 

5  Bulls  -  -  9  to  11  months 

II  Young  High  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

Fresh  and  Springers,  A  very  good  lot 

For  catalog  write 

J.  HARLEM  FRANTZ, Waynesboro, Pa. 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEtD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penns! 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

OFFERS  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 
SURPLUS  STOCK  INCLUDING  SEVERAL 

Young  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

FROM  TWO  MONTHS  TO  YEAR  OLD 
Herd  fully  accredited  and  sold  subject  to  blood-test. 
Write  at  once  lor  particulars 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Chedco  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  PHILIP  172813  —  Dropped  Nov.  12,  1829 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatios  81664,  whose  first  six  tested 
daughters  have  averaged  11,094.5  lbs.  milk, 
654.2  ibs.  butter  fat. 

Dam:  Imp.  Fontaine’s  Flossie  of  Chedco  239220, 
10,739.1  lbs.  milk,  654.3  lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  D. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100024— Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


T 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  one  month  to  serviceable  age,  from  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  To  make  room  for 
greatly  increased  herd  will  pay  express  up  to  Nov.  1. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

SX  CZAR — born  April  6,  1930,  Ormsby-Col- 
OfFeve  •  anth41  cross.  His  17  nearest  yearly  tested 
'-'JJ  •  dams  average  1060  lbs.  butter.  If  his  breed¬ 

ing  fits  your  herd,  his  price  also  fits. 

J0HM  M.  DENNIS  G  SON  Essex  Farms  Riderwood,  Md. 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  months  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Accredited  herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


cz 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


±3 

Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Good  bulls  will  produce  good  cows 

During  the  past  10  years  more  bulls  of  high 
record  backing  have  been  used  in  associations  in 
this  County  than  in  any  other  County  in  the  U.  S. 
That  is  another  reason  why  our  cows  produce.  Did 
you  ever  use  cows  from  our  County?  If  not,  you 
have  missed  something.  Describe  fully  what  you 
need.  We  will  quote  actual  prices. 

— Write  us  today — 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville,  Pa. 


Registered  BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES 

1  to  6  months  for  sale.  From  high  producing  cows. 

C.  E.  DOWLING,  M.  D.,  3 IS  Park  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

HIGH  GRADE  fAI.,c  FOR 

and  Registered  JLPdiry  tUWa  SALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZL01  KIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

|  SHEEP  .%  | 

DORSET  -  HAMPSHIRE 

RAIHS  LAMBS  YEARLINGS 

Farmers  Prices  —  Good  Type  —  Purebred  —  Registered 
All  Stock  on  Approval 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 

Lincoln  and  Suffolk  RAMS 

Registered,  *30  and  up.  Also  a  few  Lincoln  Ewes. 

CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Ran  Qhronchirnc  25  yearling  RAMS,  SO  yearling 
H6g>  dnropsnires  and  Old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Rlaolf funorl  S'"1'1'  QLoon  The  hardiest  of  all  breeds,  fine 
DldOK  label!  Highland  OllCCp  quality  mutton.  Imported  &  home 
bred.  JRame  &  Ewes  for  eale.  Oak  Grove  Farms,  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

Registered  DAMS,  2yearsold,  $26.  Shipped  on approv- 
Shropshire  11  al.  Lester  B.  McLean,  R.1,  Troopsburg;,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— Registered  Cheviot  RAMS,  S25.  J.  H. 

1  LEOPOLD,  Sunnyslde,  N.  J.  P.  O.  Annandale,  N.  J. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
AX.  type  and  quality.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Lndlowviile,  N.  Y. 

1}  EGISTERED  CHEVIOT  2-yr.-oId  RAMS,  $50. 
IX  Address  WHITPAIN  FARM  Ambler,  Pa. 

Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Yofkr 

FOR  SALE-Reglstered  LaillbS  EILIS  T,GER 


HAMPSHIRE-  DOWN 


6  lads  tune,  X.  J, 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Cs.),N.  V. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Reg 


.  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  FOR 


„  _  SALE 

From  best  bleeding  stock  obtainable.  Some  very  fine 
spring  1930  pigs.  Immunized  against  Hog  Cholera. 

THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  INC.  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Registered  Hampshire  Pigs  CIan  ftnd  Defend 


a  few  Chester  Whites. 


R. 


er  breeding.  Also 

8.  McNeil,  Dover,  Del. 


sfa°lre-3  TAMWORTH  SOW  PIGS  5o.dSa 

nice,  entitled  to  register  but  are  not.  Price  *80 ea.  erated 
and-delivered  to  express  office.  J.  I.  WILBUR.  Sharon,  Conn. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE?" X7 

F.  M.  P&ttlngtoii  &  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


o» 


IO  Improved  Chester  Whites— 60  big  type  pedi¬ 
greed  Pigs,  *8.00 ea.  and  up.  R.HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.75  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  ('.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  888  Salem  St.,  Wobnra,  Mass. 
Telephone  Woburn  0080 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATpRICESERS 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester— 8  weeks  old  «...  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites  .....  $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.  0. 11.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS 


Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-AV 


DOGS 


4  PEDIGREED  AIREDALES 

One  year  old,  either  sex,  unrelated.  Intelligent  pets, 
fine  watch  dogs.  Prices  reasonable. 

II.  D.  ODONE  Box  302  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


Wire-Haired  Fox  Terrier  Female  PUPPIES 

Sired  by  an  imported  dog.  No  pups  sold  under  $20.00 
G.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomoot,  Dept.  It,  Moutieello,  Iowa 


PEDIGREED  HAIRED -  - 

best  of  breeding,  13  months  old,  ready  to  train  on  birds 
this  fall.  RAYMOND  E.  SCOTT,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


wired  POINTING  GRIFFON 


PUREBRED  DEAI2I  CC  3  males  one  year  old,  nicely 
ENGLISH  DEKBLCO  stalled.  1  female  two  years 
old,  good  all  day  hunter,  $35.00. 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Pori  Royal,  Pa. 


Collie  and  Shepherd  Puppies 


E.  L.  ECKERT 


8  weeks  and 
3  months  old 

-  -  *8,60  and  *6. 

JEAST  BERLIN,  FA. 


St.  Bernard  Puppies  ?-I.l.0-0,u?hS.red,?; Male-''  $5°; 


ians.) 


.  ,  Females,  $25.  (Home  guard- 
E.  G.  CARLSON,  15  Winter  St.,  -North  Woburn,  Mass. 


and  BEAU  1. 1C 


1  Pups 


SEEBER  BROS.,  Hastings,  N.  V. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Pa. 

PEDIGREED  FOX  TERRIERS-best blood  lines.  Hunters, 
watch  dogs.  C.  O.  D.  E.  H.  MORSE,  Zaloskl,  Ohio 

Cocker  Spaniel,  $15 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Beagles  and  Pups — Collie— Reg¬ 
istered  Pointer— cheap.  DAVID  WOOD,  Steay  Geek,  Jf.Y. 

PEDIGREED  POLICE  PEPS,  different  ages.  Handsome  and 
intelligent.  A.  IRVIN  HOSTEITER,  Route  4.  Liltlestown,  P«. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


Ash  Grove  Baby  Bulls 

One  to  three  months.  From  dams  with  records  of 
10,500  to  13,000  lbs.  milk.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Buy  a 
good  bull  calf  at  farmer’s  prices  and  raise  him  yourself. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Spring's,  N.Y. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Martonvllla,  Penna. 

Slipflanrl  Pnnip«  C?r.c,ll1I<lren’  also  STALLIONS; 
OnclIallU  r omes  MARL8  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prieesright.  A.  I.  PORTER  POHT  FARMS,  Atwitor.Ohio 
Come  in  Your  Auto  and  get  a  SHARPIES 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID 

Penna. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CrppCTC  r°r  killing  rats 
■  tnntlij  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  *4.00. 
Females,  *4.50.  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rabbit  and  rat 
catchers,  *6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


White  or  Brown  Yearlings 
Special  Rat  Hunters 

Females,  #5;  Males,  94.  Young  stock  September  sales. 
Females,  *4;  Males,  $3.50;  1  Pair,  $7.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  Sge 
guarantee  editonial  page.  •  * 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

Ayrshire  Mit.k. — At  the  late  New 
York  State  Fair  there  hung  over  the 
exhibit  of  Ayrshires  in  the  cattle  barn 
a  large  sign  which  advertised  this  breed  as 
a  producer  of  4  per  cent  milk.  For 
several  years  breeders  have  emphasized 
this  point  in  advertising  their  Ayrshires. 
They  have  done  so  because,  they  claim, 
many  markets  demand  4  per  cent  milk. 
In  some  regions  the  milk  from  cows  of 
different  breeds  is  mixed,  in  order  to 
bring  its  fat  content  up  to  4  per  cent. 
Late  in  August  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  example,  I  learned  that  the  capital 
market  favor.s  a  4  per  cent  milk,  which 
it  obtains  through  the  Maryland- Virginia 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers’  Association, 


Other  Livestock 

for  practical  purposes.  Individuality, 
trueness  to  type  and  what  is  sometimes 
called  “temperament”  in  dairy  cows  are 
of  greater  importance,  in  milk  production 
and  in  breeding  performance,  than  mere 
bigness,  even  if  it  be  combined  with 
fair  to  good  quality  and  milking  ability. 
As  a  milker,  breeder  and  dam,  the 
medium-sized  cow  almost  always  excels 
the  cow  that  is  much  larger  than  the 
average  of  her  breed.  The  man  who 
knows  hi-  cows  and  his  breed  does  not 
bother  much  about  size.  It  will  usually 
take  care  of  itself  if  the  herd  is  handled 
and  fed  well.  The  most  economical  pro¬ 
ducers  and  reproducers  within  a  breed 
vary  widely  in  size,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  medium  to  small  in  stature. 

Foxes  v\i>  I'orr.XRY. — II.  M.,  writing 


S^pt.  1,  from  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“This  morning  at  Oatlands,  just  after 
the  sun  had  dried  the  dew  a  little,  a  red 
fox  trotted  out  of  the  brush,  not  far 
away  from  my  window,  and,  crossing 
the  meadow,  began  jumping  this  way  and 
that  for  grasshoppers.  The  sunlight  on 
his  back  and  bushy  tail  made  a  picture 
good  to  see.  A  gun  was  in  arm’s  reach, 
but  I  hesitated.  The  fox  came  close 
enough  to  be  in  reach  of  any  gun.  Why 
should  so  useful  a  creature  be  killed? 
I  was  resolved  not  to  kill.  At  the  time 
of  buying  this  farm  last  Spring.  I  saw 
old  meadows  infested  with  mice  and 
woodchucks.  I  made  up  my  mind  then 
that  I  would  not  keep  any  poultry,  for 
to  do  so  would  mean  the  killing  of  foxes, 
weasels  and  hawks,  which,  on  this  long- 
abandoned  land,  I  considered  my  best 
allies.  Six  beef  calves  eating  the  grass 
would  bring  more  income  than  all  the 
chickens  that  could  be  raised  here.  This 


mouse-infested  land  needs  the  foxes  and 
hawks.  It  is  clear  that  not  all  places 
are  adapted  to  raising  poultry.  To  en¬ 
gage  in  poultry-raising  in  this  semi-wild 
grassland  country,  which  is  almost  ideal 
for  sheep  and  beef  cattle,  would  be  like 
backing  a  team  uphill.  It  could  be  done, 
of  course,  but  at  the  expense  of  great 
labor.  Is  not  the  secret,  of  successful 
husbandry  the  using  of  and  living  on  one's 
available  natural  resources?  Trying  to 
keep  a  small  flock  of  poultry  where  one 
must  stay  armed  with  a  shotgun,  and 
where  bushels  of  oats,  hay  and  garden 
truck  are  destroyed  every  year  by  mice, 
rats  and  woodchucks,  is  like  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  There  are  many 
excellent  poultry-raising  sites  where  traf¬ 
fic  and  settlement  automatically  keep  the 
enemies  of  poultry  in  check.  That  red 
fox  killed  many  a  mouse  in  my  garden, 
and  many  a  young  rabbit  that  fed  on 
my  lettuce.”  d.  c.  w. 


Inc.  This  organization,  now  in  its  elev¬ 
enth  year,  has  11,000  members,  who  re¬ 
ceive  $3.84  a  cwt.  for  4  per  cent  milk 
the  year  round.  The  bulk  of  the  supply* 
is  made  by  Holstein-Friesian  cows,  but 
its  fat  content  is  kept  at  about  4  per 
cent  by  mixing  Guernsey  milk  with  it. 
The  milk  retails  in  Washington  at  14 
to  15c  a  quart.  Producers  who  supply 
the  Baltimore  market  obtain  about  the 
same  price  per  cwt.  for  their  4  per 
cent  milk.  For  nursery  milk,  made  by 
Guernseys,  Washington  consumers  paid 
17c  a  quart  in  June.  Inspectors  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Health 
Department  call  four  times  a  year  on 
the  milk  producers  belonging  to  the  Mary¬ 
land- Virginia  association.  1  he  maximum 
number  of  bacteria  which  they  will  pass 
in  milk  is  100,000  to  the  cubic  centimeter. 

IIolstein-Friesian  Mii.k. —  A  high 
percentage  of  the  milk  and  dairj  products 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  made 
by  Holstein-Friesian  cows.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  price  per 
cwt.  received  by  Holstein-Friesian  and 
Guernsey  dairymen  who  market  their 
milk  in  Washington  and  Baltimore  is 
from  $1.50  to  $1.85  more  than  some  700 
producers  who  belong  to  the  pool  were 
getting  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  o.o 
per  cent  milk  early  in  September,  when 
I  was  in  that  county.  In  Southwestern 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  about  the  same 
time,  dairymen  were  getting  less  than 
$1.35  a  cwt.  for  their  milk.  Dairymen 
in  New  York  State,  where  Holstem- 
Friesians  greatly  outnumber  the  cattle 
of  any  other  breed,  are  producing  a  re¬ 
markably  good  quality  of  market  milk; 
few  of  them,  however,  are  receiving  a 
fair  price  for  it.  At  the  New  York  State 
Fair  the  commercial  milk  classes  this 
rear  were  judged  for  flavor,  odor,  sedi¬ 
ment,  bacteria  and  fat  content,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  character  of  the  bottling 
and  capping.  About  70  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  whose  milk  and  cream  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  exhibit,  ranked  90  per  cent 
or  higher.  The  judges  pronounced  this 
an  excellent  showing,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  samples  were  obtained  by 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  representatives  from  the  daily 
deliveries  on  the  streets  in  different  cities 
without  previous  notice  of  where  or  when 
the  purchases  would  be  made.  Three  j 

purchases  were  made  from  each  dealer  ■ 
at  different  times  in  the  year.  The  | 
samples  consisted  of  raw  milk,  pasteurized  j 
milk  and  pasteurized  cream.  All  of  the 
five  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  contributed  to 
the  exhibit,  although  the  breed  origin  of 
the  milk  and  cream  was  noi  involved  in 
awarding  the  first  and  second-price  medals 
in  each  of  the  three  classes. 

Dairy  Cow  Size.  —  Recently  at  a 
meeting  of  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders 
in  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  a  man  who 
teaches  dairying  said  that  he  always  j 
stressed  the  practical  importance  of  size 
in  dairy  cows  in  his  class-room  work. 
Big  cows,  with  roomy  barrels,  lie  said, 
possess  a  greater  digestive  capacity  and. 
therefore,  produce  more  milk  than  small 
cows.  He  further  remarked  that  in  dairy 
herds  of  all  breeds  there  is  a  constant 
tendency'  toward  less  rather  than  greater 
size  in  the  average  of  the  animals. 
Practical  breeders  have  discussed  these 
and  related  points  for  years.  Most  of 
them  prefer  medium-sized  cows  to  big 
cows,  and  as  between  a  very  large  cow 
and  a  small  one  of  the  same  breed  that 
produced  well,  they  would  choose  the 
latter;  provided  of  course  that  she  was 
not  conspicuously  small.  Most  of  the 
highest  producers  in  dairy  herds  are 
medium  to  comparatively  small  in  size, 
for  their  breed.  Cows  that  are  excep¬ 
tional  in  size,  usually  do  not  turn  out 
so  well  in  the  long-run  as  medium-sized 
cows  for  breeding.  Plenty  of  size,  com¬ 
bined  with  smoothness,  quality  and  the 
capacity  to  produce  and  reproduce  satis¬ 
factorily,  is  to  be  desired  in  a  cow  of 
any  breed.  Every  experienced  stockman 
knows,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  excep¬ 
tionally  large  animals  of  any  breed  are 
deficient  in  smoothness  and  quality,  and 
disappointing  as  breeders.  Breeding  for 
extremes  in  any  direction  is  too  hazardous 
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Milk. 


roduction 


Steps  Up  600  lbs. 

Each  Month” 

Jayi  lincle  &mide 


H  urrij  Lahur 
credits  B-B  feed  far 
increased  income 

Harry  lahur,  well- 

known  dairyman  of  Fair 
Haven,  Vt.,  has  found  that  B-B 
feeds  have  a  remarkable  effect: 
upon  profits.  He  writes A  few 
weeks  ago  I  began  feeding  B-B 
Dairy  Ration  to  ten  cows.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  I  got  20 
pounds  more  milk  a  day  .  .  . 
and  that  increase  has  been  main¬ 
tained.  Six  hundred  pounds  per 
month  extra  goes  a  long  way.” 
Any  dairyman  will  agree  with 
that. 

No  Question  About  Profits  Here 

After  a  year’s  test  of  Bull  Brand, 

H.  C.  Black,  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  has 
this  to  say  :  “My  22  cows  produced 
$8184.50  for  the  year.  The  cost  for 
B-B  was  $1910.05.  I  experienced  ab- 


Another  Record  with  B-B  Feed 

Velma  Dale  Rag  Apple,  owned  bv 
McLaury  Bros,  Portland,  N.  Y.  produced 
7,698  pounds  of  milk  during  84  days, an 
average  of  91.6  pounds  daily.  She  was 
fed  on  B-B  Hi-Test  Dairy  Feed. 


solutely  no  udder  trouble  and  the 
cows  finished  the  year  in  as  fine  physi¬ 
cal  condition  as  the  most  exacting 
dairyman  could  wish.” 

“I  never  have  produced  as  much 
milk  as  I  have  since  using  B-B  ex- 
clusi  vely,  ’  ’  says  C.  M.  Probst  ofParks- 
burg,  Pa.  “The  second  day  on  this 
feed  I  shipped  more  milk  and  they  are 
keeping  it  up.”  As  Mr.  Probst’s  letter 
indicates,  the  results  of  B-B  feeding 
are  apparent  immediately. 

How’s  This  for  a 
Fair  Offer 

I  want  you  to  give  Bull  Brand  a 
trial  because  I  know  that  once  you’ve 
checked  results  you’ll  never  use  any¬ 
thing  else.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  go 
to  your  local  Bull  Brand  dealer  and 
get  enough  B-B  to  feed  one  or  two 
cows  according  to  directions  for  a 
30-day  period.  Then  watch  the  milk 
floiv  increase. 

And  if  Bull  Brand  doesn’t  prove  to 
be  more  productive  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost—  hand  the  empty  bags  back  to 
the  dealer.  He’ll  pay  you  back,  with¬ 
out  question,  every  cent  you  paid  for 
the  feed.  If  by  any  chance  your  dealer 
hasn’t  stocked  Bull  Brand  yet,  write 
to  me  direct. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


*4% 

DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  roughages- — 
timothy,  mixture  of  timothy 
and  clover,  red  top  grasses, 
corn  fodder 

ill 

HI-TEST] 

20%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medi¬ 
um  quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 

.BIB. 

16%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  clover 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  dry  cows. 

B0S 

Feed  Bull  Brand  Vitamized 
Laying  Mashes,  Scratch 
Feeds,  Chick  Starter  and 
Growing  Feeds. 


Guaranteed 
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Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Remedies 


ms  s  CHICKS 

are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

.  - 


MOSS 

ill  rADA 


BROILER  R.  I. 

FARM  CHICKS  REDS 

All  breeders  are  100 %  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor, giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
500  10-12-week  PULLETS  ready  to  go.  Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WENES  CHICKS 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

4-5  months  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  ISLAND  REDS 


3-MONTH  PULLETS,  $t  .00 
4  MONTH  PULLETS,  1.25 

ASCUTAKY  FARMS,  llartlaml.Yt. 


f'HirU  C  Barred  Rocks  S8  per  100 
Heavy  Mixed  7  per  100 
RICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D.  100$  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Premium  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

ATTRACTIVE  I 


700 

$2.00. 


WHITE  Did  1 1  ate  Barron  Strain,  range  reared 
LEGHORN  ruiiclo  ready-to-lay,  $1.75;  laying, 
Satisfaction  guar.  John  Soprano,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  for  Broilers  ZTlZVo7.  S 

prices.  C.  C.  Allen  llatehery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


W'YCKOFF  Dill  I  CTQ  three  months  old,  $1.00. 
LEGHORN  rULLL  1  d  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


n  II  i  Jersey  Black  Giants,  White  Leghorns,  free  range 
lUllclS  grown.  OPEN  llOl'RINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Dill  I  ole  Large  type  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  B  iree. 
rUll  old  lYillaeker  Leghorn  E'arin  New  Washington,  Ohio 


rz(\  NICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS 

** v  April  hatch,  $1.50  ea.  Earl  Dorn,  R.  1,  Castleton,  N. 


OUFF  ORPINGTON  and  WH.  INDIAN  RUN- 
LA  NER  Breeding  Stock  from  200-egg  stock.  Write 
for  prices.  Mountainvieiv  I’onllry  Earm,  R.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


RUGGED  nniTI  TC  8  wks-  $1.50each.  20  for $25.  100JJ 
BRONZE  |  1 1 1 1 1 . 1  A  delivery.  Yearling  hens$8;  toms 
&  WHITE  $12.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  II. 


FOR  SALE— nilPtfQ  White  or  grey,  SI. 25  each 
Large  Mixed  UUUAw  Lucy  Horton  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1095. 


WANTED — Semi-invalid  to  care  for  in  cheerful, 
comfortable  southern  home;  graduate  nurse, 
reasonable  rates.  MRS.  R.  L.  LEWIS,  Jr., 
Mai  assas,  Ya. 


OUR  NEW  clover  honey  is  wonderful;  five-pound 
pail,  $1.25  postpaid;  six  pails,  $0.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover  or  bass¬ 
wood,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75  postpaid;  CO -Tb.  can 
clover  or  basswood.  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  2- 
doz.  clover  comb,  $4.80;  buckwheat,  $4.50,  here. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  white  clover  honey,  packed  in 
sanitarv  Canco  pails,  $1.10,  postpaid  within 
third  zone.  WM.  J.  WEST,  Box  107,  Port 
Jefferson  Sta.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  U.  F.  WEBSTER,  R.  1, 
East  Highgate,  Vt. 


FINE  HONEY— Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.65;  5  either,  $1.  postpaid  3rd  zone; 
60  lbs.,  here.  $6  aiid  $5.30.  HENRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  buckwheat;  $5.40;  also'  pails.  and 
wholesale.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD,  Schoharie, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eleven  sections  latest  model  Can- 
dee  incubator,  new  1929;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  W.  It.  CHICHESTER,  East  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Rabies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  Y ork  City 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  the  State  School 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island.  Report  is  for  week  ending 
September  S,  1930. 

The  aim  of  the  poultryman  should  be 
to  get  his  birds  in  good  weight  before 
they  begin  to  lay.  In  other  words,  they 
should  be  well  matured.  Maturity  should 
be  measured  by  weight  rather  than  by 
age.  We  think  that  Leghorn  pullets 
should  weigh  from  3*4  to  3%  lbs.  when 
they  begin  to  lay.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Wyandottes  should  weigh  1  lb.  or 
more  than  the  Leghorns.  In  comparing 
weights  of  birds,  one  must  take  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  strain,  as  there  is  consider¬ 
able  variation  within  a  breed.  A  good 
method  of  securing  maximum  weight  is 
to  feed  hard  grain  three  times  a  day 
without  making  any  change  in  the  mash 
formula.  Some  poultrymen  believe  that 
the  amount  of  meat  scrap  should  be 
lowered  or  removed  from  the  mash  mix¬ 
ture  entirely.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  the  change  in  the  nutritive 
ratio  resulting  in  improper  growth.  A 
change  in  formula  affects  all  birds  which 
use  the  feed,  while  a  change  in  amounts 
of  hard  grain  will  affect  only  those  birds 
which  have  a  craving  for  carbohydrates 
and  fats  and  therefore  eat  more  hard 
grain.  Undoubtedly,  the  best  and  most 
economical  hard  grain  formula  is  corn 
only,  although  at  the  present  prices  of 
wheat  we  believe  that  it  is  a  very  eco¬ 
nomical  feed.  A  good  grain  mixture  is 
two  parts  of  cracked  corn  and  one  part 
of  wheat,  by  weight. 

After  the  birds  begin  to  lay  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  to  fatten  them. 
The  wise  plan  will  be  to  get  all  the  eggs 
possible  before  the  pullets  go  into  a  Fall 
molt,  which  seems  to  be  unavoidable  with 
early  hatched  birds,  particularly  where 
no  lights  are  used. 

It  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  that 
one  can  slow  up  production  at  one  season 
of  the  year  with  the  expectation  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  for  lost  time  at  some  other  season. 

Our  advice  is  to  get  eggs  in  September, 
October  and  November,  the  months  of 
highest  prices. — I).  II.  Horton,  Head,  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

In  47  weeks  the  leading  pen  owned  by 
W.  II.  Hannah  &  Son  has  equalled  the 
best  previous  52  weeks’  record  of  2,465 
eggs  at  Farmingdale  contest.  The  third 
high  pen,,  owned  by  Codner’s  Leghorn 
Farm,  has  passed  the  winning  record  of 
last  year. 

During  the  47th  week  of  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  1,000  best  pullets  laid  2,571  eggs,  or 
at  the  rate  of  36.9  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  .1  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production.  The  birds  have  laid  149.063 
eggs  since  Oct.  15,  1929.  This  is  3,202 
eggs  more  than  were  laid  during  the 
first  47  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.  —  W.  L., 
Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  58.45  points, 
55  eggs;  W.  L„  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons, 
55.15,  54;  P>.  R,,  Robert  C.  Cobb.  52.60, 
51 ;  W.  L.,  Roy  A.  Keute,  52.20.  52  ;  W. 
L.,  Ace  Farm,  50.80,  50 ;  B.  R.,  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm.  50.65,  56. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties: 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  2,449.95  points.  2.465  eggs ;  Lone 
Pine  Poultry  Farm,  2.267.40,  2.293:  Cod¬ 
ner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  2.161.35,  2,- 
212;  Oak  Brook  Farm,  2.124.40.  2,051; 
Ace  Farm,  2,079.30,  2,087 ;  John  M. 
Lukert,  2,045,  2,021. 

White  Wyandottes. — Byron  Pepper,  1,- 
508.10  points,  1,491  eggs. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Sunshine  Farm,  1,821.25 
points,  1.732  eggs ;  Walliceton  Farm,  1,- 
773.85,  1.830 ;  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  1,- 
686.25,  1,790. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  R.  C.  Cobb,  2.022.40  points, 
2.065  eggs;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  1.- 
808.75,  1,989. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
1,574.15  points,  1,565  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,190.40  points,  1,278  eggs. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant ; 
White,  50c;  brown,  43e;  medium,  38c; 
pullets,  82e. 


Housing’  Early  Pullets 

Prof.  Willard  C.  Thompson,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  gives  the  following 
sensible  advice  about  getting  pullets  into 
their  laying  houses: 

“When  the  combs  of  early-hatched 
pullets  begin  to  turn  red,  it  is  time 
to  make  the  laying  houses  ready  for  them. 
Then,  if  moved  into  their  new  quarters 
promptly,  these  birds  usually  can  be 
depended  upon  to  add  to  the  poultry- 
man’s  income  at  a  time  when  the  hens 
are  .slackening  their  efforts. 

“Space  for  the  early-hatched  pullets 
can  he  found  in  the  laying  houses  by 
removing  market  hens  and  culls,  and 
concentrating  the  survivors  in  fewer  pens. 

“Pens  reserved  for  the  incoming  pul¬ 
lets  should  be  cleaned,  disinfected,  and 
supplied  with  litter.  Space  may  be  al¬ 
lotted  at  the  rate  of  four  square  feet 
a  bird,  and,  once  the  pullets  are  in  their 
new  quarters,  they  should  be  kept  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pens.  The  regular  laying 
rations  are  advised  for  the  pullets  as 
they  go  into  winter  quarters.” 


Make  your  layers  prof¬ 
itable  by  feeding  Lay 
or  Bust,  the  original 
dry  mash— for  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  a  leafier 
among  Park  &  Pollard’s 
famous  feeds* 


There  is  only  one  Lay  or  Bust, 
Park  &  Pollard’s. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  .  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  .  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  .  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd  Helth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  ■  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Co-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 


Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler_  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


I  TEEN’S  1  ■  >  LOOD  '  TESTED 

itate  ■—"Jarred  rock. 

UPERVISED  ■■  #ABY  CHICKS 

FOR  EARLY  BROILERS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


PARKS  C  BARRED  ROCKS 

SLIP  IN  NOW  AND  GET 
THE  BARGAINS 

THE  FACTS  of  the  case  are  that  right  now  is 
when  we  need  room  the  worst.  The  youngsters 
are  growing  and  starting  to  crowd  things  up. 

RIGHT  NOW  you  can  buy  some  of  our  best 
products  for  as  little  as  one-half  what  we  are 
able  to  get  for  them  later  on  when  everybody 
wants  to  buy  at  once. 

AFTER  ALL,  the  early  buyer  has  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages.  Lowest  prices — best  selections — -birds 
get  acclimated  more  easily.  You  avoid  the 
dangers  of  colds,  etc.  that  sometimes  accompany 
late  shipments. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  reports  less  females  in  the 
country  now  than  for  years.  This  means  higher 
strictly  fresh  egg  prices.  You  know  many  poul¬ 
trymen  got  scared  and  sold  off  too  close.  In 
fact  there  are  already  signs  of  a  shortage  in 
good  breeding  males  for  1931  season. 

STEP  LIVELY — YVe  hope  to  have  all  surplus 
stock  at  these  special  low  prices  cleaned  up  by 
Nov.  1st. 

JUST  REMEMBER — Parks’  is  America’s  Oldest 
and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Rocks.  Have 
been  bred  for  eggs  since  1889,  and  have  put 
the  LAY  in  the  BARRED  ROCK  Breed. 

SAVE  10%  by  bookinn  your  1931 

EGG  and  CHICK  Orders  Now 

GET  our  Special  Low  Price  Circular  and 
Large  Catalog  Free 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

8c  each;  $75.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c  each. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CH AS.  F.  EWING  Itt.  1  MeCLURE,  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

$9.00—100  $43.50—500  $85.00 — 1  000 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


* 

I 


PULLETS 


Pure  Hanson  Strain — bred  from  pedigree, 
high  production  birds.  Healthy,  vigorous. 
Vaccinated  from  chicken  Pox.  Ready-to- 
lay  and  laying,  $2.00. 


II 


Individually  W.L.  Cockerels,  Pedigreed 

Lowry’s  Strain.  Fully  matured.  Disease  free.  Carefully 
selected.  Dams  265-299  eggs  per  year.  Sire’s  dams  276-330. 
Purchased  by  me  as  day-old  chicks  for  $1.25  apiece  from 
Lowry  who  charges  $30  each  for  these  mature  cockerels. 
Our  price  $3  to  $IO,  depending  on  degree  and  poinls. 
Papers  furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  S.  HARRIS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Dr.  Romig’s  0S"£  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rooks.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Heavy  M  lxed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100#  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


HOLLYWOOD-  Of  TI  I  C'T'C 

HANSON  rULLL  1  O 


April  hatch— “ready-to  lay” .  $1  75 

May  hatch . 1.50 


J.  GUY  LESIIER,  NORTIIUM  BERLAND,  1*A. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets  for  September  delivery. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S  superior  chicks 

White  Wyandottes  and  While  Rocks,  $10  per 
100;  Barred  Rocks.  $»  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$8  per  100.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed 
C;ish  or  O.  O.  I).  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springe,  Penna. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  advise  us  that  the  bond  they 
hold  for  H.  F.  YVindmami  is  $3,000  and 
not  $28,000  as  we  stated  in  our  Sept. 
13,  1930,  issue.  The  law  requires  only 
a  $3,000  bond  but  through  an  error  we 
understood  the  larger  amount  was  held. 
We  are  advised  by  the  Department  that 
Mr.  Windmann  owes  155  shippers  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,400.  If  all  tile  claims  the 
payment  will  be  approximately  50c  on 
the  dollar.  Our  previous  statement  would 
lead  claimants  to  believe  that  they  would 
get  1(X)  cents  on  the  dollar  but  the 
amount  will  not  be  more  than  50c  on 
the  dollar  for  each  claim.  AYe  would 
urge  all  who  have  claims  against  II.  F. 
AVindmann  to  tile  them  promptly  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  or  they  will  lose  even  this 
proportion. 

1  wish  information  on  insurance  my 
husband  carries  in  the  Modern  \\  oodmen 
of  America.  He  has  carried  $3,000  in¬ 
surance  since  April,  1904.  or  for  more 
than  26  years,  and  has  always  been  in 
good  standing.  AATith  a  large  family  to 
keep  and  educate  at  times  it  seemed  very 
hard  to  spare  the  dues  and  assessments 
of  $3.70  monthly.  Now  a  person  by 
name  of  Sam  L.  Sosna  comes  here  as  a 
service  man  or  representative,  telling  my 
husband  that  he  will  have  to  give  up  his 
old  policy  and  take  out  a  new  policy  at 
his  age  of  52,  which  will  cost  him  from 
$10  to  $12  monthly,  allowing  him  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  for  the  26  years  and  three 
months  he  has  paid  all  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments.  Now  this  to  us  seems  very  un¬ 
just,  taking  my  husband  in  as  a  young 
man  and  he  paying  up  all  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments  for  more  than  26  years,  and  then 
telling  him  that  he  will  soon  be  forced  to 
drop  the  old  policy  and  pay  a  large  sum 
monthly,  asking  him  to  give  up  the  old 
policy  and  take  out  a  new  policy  at  his 
age  of  52.  Sam  L.  Sosna  had  with  him 
quite  a  number  of  policies  he  had  col¬ 
lected  from  old  men.  He  tells  them  at 
their  age  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  pass  a  medical  examination  and  that 
the  Modern  Woodmen  will  let  them  have 
the  new  policy  without  the  medical  ex¬ 
amination.  MRS.  c.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  assessment 
insurance,  where  the  members  get  cheap 
insurance  in  the  beginning  and  take  it 
in  preference  to  paying  the  proper  rate 
to  an  old  line  company.  Then  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes  and  the  reserves, 
are  exhausted  there  naturally  is  a  stiff 
increase  in  the  rate  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  it  is  to  drop  the  insurance.  The 
Modern  AVoodmen  has  been  economically 
run  and  all  of  its  troubles  are  due  to 
charging  inadequate  rates.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  members  have  had  cheap 
insurance  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  is  no  value  to  the  old  policies 
as  all  of  the  money  which  has  been  paid 
in  has  been  used  up  in  paying  death 
claims  to  those  who  have  died. 

About  the  only  moral  that  can  be 
drawn  from  these  unfortunate  cases  is  to 
buy  level  rate  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
in  the  first  place.  The  public  is  natural¬ 
ly  not  very  well  posted  on  insurance.  It 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  what  appeared  to  be  “bargains,” 
but,  unfortunately,  insurance  has  a  level 
rate  which  must  be  paid  and  any  in¬ 
adequacy  in  the  beginning  is  made  up  in 
the  end.  Those  who  died  under  the  as¬ 
sessment  plan  in  their  early  years  are 
the  ones  who  profited  financially,  while 
those  who  live  are  the  ones  who  get  stuck. 

New  York  now  has  a  very  fine  law 
forbidding  the  formation  of  new  assess¬ 
ment  companies  and  forcing  all  of  the  old 
ones  to  charge  adequate  rates. 

AATill  you  give  me  the  following  infor- 
mation  concerning  subscriptions  to  news¬ 
papers  :  after  one’s  subscription  expires 
and  the  publisher  still  forwards  same, 
can  the  amount  of  such  subscription  be 
collected  from  subscriber  after  paid  sub¬ 
scription  has  expired?  w.  P.  R. 

Virginia. 

There  is  no  special  law  bearing  upon 
the  payment  of  back  subscriptions  to 
publications.  Under  the  common  law, 
anyone  accepting  a  publication  or  other 
property  and  making  use  of  it,  whether 
it  is  ordered  or  not.  is  under  obligations 
to  pay  for  it.  For  instance,  if  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  delivered  to  your  door  every 
morning  by  a  baker  and  you  accept  the 
bread  and  use  it.  you  are  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  pay  for  the  bread  even  though 
you  had  not  ordered  it.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  you  accept  the  publication 
from  the  post  office  and  take  it  to  your 


home  and  read  it,  you  are  legally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  subscription  price  of  the 
publication  for  the  length  of  time  you 
have  received  it. 

The  postal  regulations  forbid  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  send  his  paper  to  a  past  sub¬ 
scriber  or  others  for  more  than  a  year 
without  receiving  the  subscription  price, 
but  even  though  the  publisher  violated 
the  post  office  regulations,  this  does  not 
affect  the  legality  of  his  claim. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impractical 
for  publishers  to  collect  for  back  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  legal  process  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  any  publisher  resorts  to  court 
to  collect  on  a  back  subscription.  The 
practice;  of  continuing  subscriptions  be¬ 
yond  the  time  paid  for  has  long  been  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  better  class  of  publica¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  considered  unethical  to 
force  payment. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  has  sent  out  a  bulletin 
containing  an  account  of  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  re- 
gai*d  to  the  claims  made  by  the  promotors 
of  the  so  called  A'it-o-net  Magnet  Blanket, 
The  report  which  reads  in  part  a.s  fol¬ 
lows.  confirms  the  advice  which  The 
It.  N.-Y.  has  published  on  this  and 
other  devices  for  which  similar  claims 
were  made  : 

On  July  7.  1930,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ordered  the  A'it-o-Net  Cor¬ 
poration  (see  bulletins  Nos.  109.  202) 
manufacturers  of  a  so-called  A’it-o-Net 
Magnetic  blanket  to  cease  and  desist 
from  representing: 

1.  That  said  blanket  will  prevent,  re¬ 
lieve,  benefit  or  cure  all  diseases  of  the 
human  body. 

2.  That  said  blanket  is  based  upon 
or  makes  practical  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  or  theories  of  well-known 
scientists  for  the  benefit,  cure  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  human  diseases  or  ailments. 

3.  That  said  blanket  was  discovered, 
originated,  invented  or  developed  by  a 
scientist. 

4.  That  numerous  tests  or  experiments 
have  been  made  with  said  blanket  which 
prove  it  to  have  any  therapeutic  value 
except  as  a  hearing  pad  and  because  of 
the  heat  generated  in  it  by  the  electric 
current  passing  over  the  wires  in  it. 

5.  That  said  blanket  sets  up  a  radio- 
magnetic  or  electro-magnetic  energy  which 
is  transmitted  to  the  person  using  said 
blanket  or  which  had  any  effect  upon  a 
person  using  said  blanket. 

6.  That  the  magnetic  field  of  said 
blanket  magnetizes  the  body  or  any  part 
of  the  body  or  sets  up  electric  currents 
in  the  body  or  any  part  of  the  body. 

7.  That  said  blanket  is  used,  endorsed 
or  recommended  by  prominent  or  well- 
known  physicians,  scientists,  hospitals, 
educators  or  other  prominent  or  well- 
known  persons  or  has  been  tested  by  in¬ 
stitutions  for  medical  or  scientific 
research  when  such  is  not  the  fact. 

8.  That  from  the  use  of  said  blankets 
there  is  any  effect  upon  the  human 
body  or  any  part  thereof  or  any  tissue 
or  cell  thereof  other  than  that  caused 
bv  the  heat  generated  in  the  blanket  by 
the  electric  current  passing  over  the 
wires  of  said  blanket,  that  is,  except  as 
a  heating  pad. 

9.  Falsely  the  number- of  said  blankets 
sold,  the  users  of  said  blankets  or  the 
purposes  for  which  used. 

The  Commission  found  that  “magnet¬ 
ism  has  no  therapeutic  effect  on  the 
human  body  or  on  any  of  the  tissues  or 
cells  or  on  any  diseases  of  the  body.” 
It  found  that  the  only  therapeutic  effect 
of  the  blanket  is  as  a  means  of  supplying 
heat  treatment  and  that  its  use  in  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  is  dangerous  to  health  and 
life. 


Please  find  inclosed  a  protested  check 
drawn  by  .T.  Smith  Richardson  &  Co  to 
me  for  five  crates  of  fowls.  They  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  chickens  and 
in  two  weeks  sent  the  inclosed  check.  I 
have  written  them  but  had  no  reply. 
AArill  you  see  what  you  can  find  out  about 
them  and  get  a  settlement  if  possible? 
Anything  you  may  do  to  help  me  get 
a  settlement  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  York.  i..  e. 

We  have  a  number  of  reports  from 
shippers  to  .T.  Smith  Richardson  &  Co. 
whose  checks  have  gone  to  protest.  The 
explanation  is  that  Mr.  AY.  A.  Brad¬ 
ford  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business 
died  suddenly  around  Sept.  1,  and  of 
course  the  bank  promptly  stopped  pay¬ 
ment  on  all  checks  outstanding.  AVe 
understand  that  the  estate  is  solvent  and 
that  the  protested  checks  will  be  made 
good  by  the  executor  of  the  estate.  The 
firm  of  .T.  Smith  Richardson  &  Co.  is 
bonded  by  the  N.  Y'.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  for  the  amount 
of  $3,000.  In  the  event  that  the  pro¬ 
tested  checks,  and  other  claims  of  ship¬ 
pers  are  not  made  good  by  the  executors 
of  the  Estate,  claims  can  be  filed  with 
the  department  against  the  bond. 


Brass 


Faucets 


ONE 


Faucet 


A  wonderful  value 
from  the  Gov’t’s  sur¬ 
plus  supplies.  In  or¬ 
der  to  move  them 
quickly  we  offer  them 
while  they  last  for 
only  $24.50.  N  o 

farmer,  fruit  grower  or  road  c  ,  ...  ,,  ,  _ 

builder  should  fail  to  take  ad-  W,  i-lger  u 

vantage  of  this  offer.  This  — Cost  Gov  t  $275  h-acn 

cart  can  be  used  for  spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — - 
for  hauling  waler — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one-piece  Galvanized 
Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket 
Pump.  Strainer  device.  Connections  for  attaching  2-inch  hose.  We  do  not  supply  hose. 
Standard  approved  Brake  rod.  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter.  3-inch  Steel  Tires,  10-inch 
steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2x2  inch.  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat.  Carts  are  delivered 
in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  IT.  S.  Gov’t  by  Studehaker  and  other  high-grade 
manufacturers.  Easily  converted  into  air-pressure  sprayer  worth  $300  at  slight  extra 
cost.  Complete  instructions  witli  each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  Money 
Order  NOW. 


u.  s. 

Gov’t 


HANDY  FARM  CART 


At  Almost  A 

Give-Away 

Price-Only 


$225® 


Go^t WATER  CARTS 


For  SPRAYING, 
SPRINKLING, 
HAULING 


WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING, 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  ol 
Other  Uses 


HORSE  DRAWN 


GOV’T  $175 


Here  is  a  real  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly- 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price  only 
$22.50  F.O  B.  Jeffersonville.  Ind.,  or  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in 
original  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 1  ft.  3  in. 
wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor. 
Wheels  4B>  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires,  3  in.  wide — %  in. 
thick.  Steel  axle  2x2  in.  Body  and  shafts  white  oak 

or  hickory. 
Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  and 

e  wrench.  Painted  3  coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a 
give-away  price.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publish¬ 
ers  would  not  print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as 
described.  Send  check  or  money  order  for  one  or 
both  of  these  bargains  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

DEPT.  B,  192  N.  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ONLY 


*24 


0 


F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville, 

Indiana 


500  More  Rural  and  City 
Dealers 


Start  your  own  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  farming.  Buy  ev¬ 
erything  at  wholesale — sell  at  retail.  Be 
your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
— Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Raw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes  .  easy  sales.  200  farm  and 
home  necessities,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawlcigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Over  42  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

PEPT .  1-37  RI1R  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


-LIGHTNING-- 

Your  Greatest  Fire 
Hazzard  Can  Be 
Controlled  by  the 
ELECTRA  SYSTEM 

Write  for  name  of  nearest 
representative  and  booklet 
ELECTRA  MEG.  CO. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  and 
Grand  Central  Terminal 
New'  York  City 


iiiiiiiimnmiiiimmmmiiiiiiimiimiim 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-ro 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages  ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

miiiimimiimiiBJimiimiiimimiimiii 


“Albany’s  Lighted  Tower ” 

BANKING 
by  MAIL 

—is  as  convenient  and 
as  safe  as  coming  to 
the  bank  in  person. 

Mail  coupon  below. 


4i% 

•  n _ 


INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 


Please  send  me  your  illustrated 
booklet, “Advantages  of  Banking 
by  mail.” 

Name . 

Address . 


City  Saving's  Bank 

100  State  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  SATISFACTORY? 

Attractive  openings  for  reliable  men  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  build  permanent,  profitable  business  selling 
established  quality  line  of  every-day  home  necessities. 
SaleB  experience  unnecessary.  George  of  New  York 
makes  $50  up  eeeklv  These  big  paving  vacancies 
being  tilled  quieklv.  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


LYNN  — Upon  Beautiful  Blue  St.  Andrews  Bay 
Buy—  HAVEN— Wonderful  Climate  —  Flowers,  Palms 
Or  Lease  —  Fl.OlllBA  —  Hunt— Fish  —  Golf  —  Sports 
cozy  Home— Hates—  ALL-TEA  It— Gulf.  Lakes,  Creeks 
Reasonable — Sanitarium  —  It  KG'  It  EATION  A  1<  —  Bays 
Library— Write  Chamber  Commerce,  Box  O— CENTER 


OAA  rCDTIl  E  ACDEC  practically  level,  heavy  loam, 
jllu  rLKllLE.  ALItEj  hearing  Bald  win  orchard.  Good 
roads,  buildings  and  neighborhood.  $9,000,  half  cash. 
Other  farms  $11,000  upwards.  F.  E.  IJRUMJI,  Mvervllle,  V.  Y. 


POST YOUR  LAND  NOW 

‘  No  liunting-or-trespassing”  signs,  12"xl2" — 50  signs,  $:i: 
1110,  $5.  BRAYER  PRESS,  5  I  Lenox  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Subscribers* Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COOK  WANTED— White,  Protestant,  perma¬ 
nent  for  large  family;  must  be  neat,  good 
tempered,  good  cook  and  baker  and  fond  ot 
children  and  dogs;  wages  $75  per  month;  in  re¬ 
plying  give  full  particulars  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  October  4,  white  Protestant  girl 
for  cooking  and  downstairs  work  in  the  coun- 
ir.v,  20  miles  from  New  York  City;  must  have 
good  disposition  and  be  willing  to  share  large 
corner  room  and  bath  with  other  maid;  write, 
stating  age,  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  9002,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — College  or  normal  graduate  Protes¬ 
tant  girl,  to  live  in  country  home  and  teach 
Iwo  bovs,  7  and  10  years;  near  New  York  City; 
must  have  interview.  Write  ADVERTISER  9001, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  carpenter,  milk  one  cow; 

references.  Write  CAPH.  CHIl’MAN,  ‘  Wild¬ 
wood,”  East  River,  Conn. 

WANTED — Young  man  about  19  years  old, 
homeless,  neat,  intelligent,  desirous  of  good 
home, L  chance  for  education.  ADVERTISER 
0005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  herdsman  with 
purelfred  Guernseys;  must  be  good  test-cow 
and  calf  man.;  farm  in  Eastern  New  York; 
good  living  conditions  and  good  salary  to  a 
good  live  man.  ADVERTISER  9015,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmhand:  state  your  lowest  wages 
with  board;  no  objection  to  a  newcomer; 
Swede  or  German  preferred,  or  married  couple. 
Address  NOEBURG,  It.  3,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man  to  do  all- 
around  farming,  poultry  in  particular;  wom¬ 
an  to  help  in  house:  good  home;  room  and  board 
included.  ADVERTISER  9014,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  married,  to  cut  cordwood  on  shares;  free 
use'  of  comfortable  quarters;  at  Greenwood 
Lake.  GROSS,  302  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED  - —  Reliable  farmer-poultryman,  small 
farm,  good  home,  no  liquor;  state  wages;  ref¬ 
erences.  ALWIN  STROEIILEIN,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable,  middle-aged  farmer,  sober, 
industrious;  one  who  understands  chickens 
and  can  drive  a  car  preferred;  must  keep  him¬ 
self  over  Winter;  good  references  required.  N. 
HERMAN,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  Protestant  girls  or  mother  and 
daughter  for  a  permanent  position  as  good 
cook,  waitress-chambermaid,  for  a  small  fami¬ 
ly  at  Babylon,  E.  I.;  both  must  be  competent 
to  do  the  entire  work  excepting  washing.  Ad¬ 
dress.  enclosing  copy  of  references,  A.  W.,  Box 
721,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


LADY  to  help  cook  and  make  herself  generally 
useful  in  small  farm  boarding  house,  Albany 
County.  ADVERTISER  9021,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  woman  without  encumbrances  for  gen¬ 
eral  supply  in  housework  departments  and 
sewing;  state  experience,  wages  wanted.  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Ylass. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  a  large  Guernsey 
stock  farm;  must  he  raised  on  farm  and 
used  to  all  kinds  of  general  farm  work;  good 
home  and  $40  per  month  with  a  raise  April  1 
if  you  are  satisfactory.  F.  W.  COREY,  It.  D. 
4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


TO  MIDDLE-AGED  'couple  rent  of  4  rooms  in 
exchange  for  taking  care  of  small  tourists’ 
accommodation  house  and  take  care  of  small 
farm.  ADVERTISER  9022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  under  50  to  take  care  of  yard,  chickens, 
cars,  furnace  and  help  inside;  good  home, 
moderate  wage.  P.  L.  RHODES,  Millington, 

N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Gardener-caretaker’s  position,  A-l 
gardener,  life-long  practical  experience,  no 
objection  to  cow,  liens;  American,  middle-aged. 
Lest  of  reference,  a  good  pleasant  place  would 
lie  appreciated  more  than  large  salary;  prefer 
permanent  position.  ADYERlTSElt  8902,  caie 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position,  dairyman,  good 
calf  raiser:  wife  willing  to  board  men;  Swiss, 
small  family.  ADVERTISER  8937,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  married  herdsman-dairyman, 
"wants  position;  honest,  steady  and  reliable. 
Address  BOX  060,  East  Norwich,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POtTLTRYMAX,  experienced  several^  years, 

foreman  or  manager.  A 1 )  Y  E  RT I S  L 11  8.L7, 

cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAX,  years  successful  experience 

getting  heavy  egg  yield  from  large  commer¬ 
cial  flocks,  large  hatches  operating  Mammoth 
incubators;  wonderful  results  rearing  thousands 
of  chickens,  getting  bonus  for  high-quality  broL- 
ers,  shipped  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  all 
over  the  country,  is  open  for  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  poultry  plant,  wlnre  my  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  will  bring  wonderful  financial  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  8979,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAX.  2d  years’  experience,  thorough¬ 
ly  understands  all  branches  of  the  business, 
wishes  position  on  commercial,  large  private  or 
institutional  farm:  American,  unencumbered, 
age  42.  trustworthy.  A-l  references.  Care  E. 
D.  MILLER,  Riehmondville  Avenue,  Westport, 
Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  desires  position;  milker, 
barn  man;  good  character,  references;  state 
salary,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  SOSO,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER  wants  a  position  among  Holstein 
or  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows  where  milking 
three  times  a  day  is  practiced.  ADVERTISER 
9003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN,  28,  with  2-year  child,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  adult  family  cooking,  general  housework; 
references;  $10  weekly.  DAWSON,  Marvin 
Ridge  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


COMPETENT,  reliable  woman  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper  in  gentleman's  home:  country 
preferred.  MRS.  V.  A.  PETERS,  R.  D.  6, 
North  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKERS  small  estate;  American.  Prot¬ 
estant  couple,  middle-aged,  reliable,  efficient; 
references.  ADVERTISER  9007,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  houseman,  age  36, 
English  descent,  desires  position  on  small  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  experienced,  reliable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  childless,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  building  and  caring  for  private  farm- 
estate;  understands  poultry,  all  stock  machinery, 
etc.;  desires  immediate  position,  moderate  sal¬ 
ary,  very  best  references.  ADVERTISER  9008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  a  gentleman’s  estate, 
where  some  stock  is  kept;  have  been  in  charge 
here  of  a  medium  large  estate  for  the  past  16 
years;  married,  reference  present  employer.  In¬ 
formation,  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


INTELLIGENT  mother,  with  two  children  6-11, 
wishes  a  position  of  an  assistant  on  a  large 
poultry  farm;  lias  theoretical  knowledge  and 
some  practical  experience  in  raising  poultry  and 
rabbits;  good  treatment  and  home-like  sur¬ 
roundings  for  children  essential;  kindly  write 
to  MRS.  IL  TARNOWSKI,  care  “Our  Farm,” 
Hampton,  N.  J. 


GAME  preserve,  farm,  forest  ranger  work; 

young,  strong,  interested;  experienced  care, 
feeding  game.  ADVERTISER  9010,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAX,  single,  steady,  best  reference, 
long  experience  incubation,  egg  production, 
baby  chicks,  able  to  manage  large  plant;  wants 
position.  ADVERTISER  9016,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  wants  position  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.  private  place,  take  care  of  chickens, 
cow,  lawns:  $100  month.  DuBOIS,  207  Islip 
Ave.,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER,  32,  white,  3  children,  2  school  age, 
wants  position  on  farm;  reference  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  9019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  experienced 
pasteurizer,  bottler,  good  butter-maker.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  wants  situation  on  mod¬ 
ern  plant  in  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  9023, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  American,  37  years.  Guernseys 
or  Jerseys,  private  estate  only.  ADVERTISER 
9024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchard  man  in  all-year-round 
work  on  orchard,  also  good  general  farmer, 
A-l  mechanic,  carpenter,  drive  truck  or  tractor; 
reliable  and  willing;  don’t  use  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  work  for  employer’s  interest;  married, 
40;  wife  experienced  running  boarding  bouse  or 
roadside  stand.  ADVERTISER  9025,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER-FARM-HAND,  single,  middle-aged, 
American,  Protestant,  would  like  work  on 
dairy  or  general  farm ;  experienced  in  the  care 
and  handling  of  horses  and  all  general  farm 
work;  good  milker,  good  references;  please  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  9028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  good  milker 
and  poultryman.  E.  ERICKSON,  It.  D.  2, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  single,  American,  age  45,  desires  work; 

experienced  raising  chickens;  good  home  and 
some  consideration.  ADVERTISER  9026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  graduate.  28,  experience  poultry,  gar¬ 
dening,  teach  children  violin.  ADVERTISER 
9027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREEN-KEEPER,  man  33  wants  year-round 
job;  experience  8  years  on  golf  links.  MON¬ 
ROE  BOYCE,  102  Oxonia  Ave.,  Neptune,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man  wants  to  learn  poultry  business; 

has  general  farm  experience  and  Cornell  agri¬ 
cultural  training:  fine  character;  uses  no  to¬ 
bacco.  ADVERTISER  9030,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  gardener,  horseman; 

single,  experienced  city,  country  estate;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  9037,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  expert  poultryman,  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er,  life-time  experience  horses,  garden,  lawn; 
married,  age  47.  one  child,  Protestant,  German, 
honest,  sober,  industrious  and  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  in  every  way;  wife  willing  to  board 
help;  best  references.  KARL  HIRSCII,  Box 
464,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHMAN,  single,  30  years,  experienced  o.i 
trucks,  tractors,  car,  repairs  every  kind  of 
machinery;  good  milker  bv  band  and  machine, 
desires  position.  ADVERTISER  9032,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  manager  together  with  excep¬ 
tional  cattleman,  and  good  cook,  open  to  any 
live  proposition.  BOX  108,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  up-to-date  farmer 
or  estate  manager,  A-l  stockman,  15  years’ 
experience  with  purebreds;  have  extra  help; 
would  consider  a  good  dairy  or  general  farm  on 
shares  with  good  buildings;  have  some  stock; 
New  Jersey  or  New  York  States  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  couple  wishes  position;  wife  cooking. 

housework;  man  handy  with  tools.  JOHN 
RICIITSFEI.D,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


l'OULTRYMAN,  single,  graduate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  capable  of  producing  excellent 
results;  references.  ADVERTISER  9036,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  or  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  can  drive  car  and  make  all  building 
repairs;  wife  as  housekeeper,  go  anywhere; 
best  references.  E.  YV.  TRUDEAU,  90-11  104th 
St.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in 
dairy;  good  milker  and  experience  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines;  honest  and  reliable;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence;  private  estate  or  commercial  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


STATE  cement  road  farm,  town  of  Yorkshire, 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.;  direct  route  to 
Buffalo,  ‘t  mile  railroad,  community  center, 
splendid  dairy  and  Alfalfa  section;  cash  mar¬ 
kets,  good  schools,  social  advantages;  70  acres 
early  crop  land,  level  loamy  soil;  67-acre  pas¬ 
ture;  record  crops  grown  in  this  section;  good 
10-room  house,  water,  shade,  broad  lawn,  com¬ 
manding  view,  friendly  neighborhood;  practical¬ 
ly  new  barn  for  20  to  25  cows,  cement  floor; 
real  value  here  at  $6,000;  investigate  our  long¬ 
term.  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


EXCELLENT  located  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  62  acres,  land  and  buildings  good  con¬ 
dition;  State  road,  electricity;  750  trees.  1,500- 
hen  capacity;  brook;  $8,500.  A.  DURNS, 
Riegelsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4b,  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOE  SALE — Farm  with  stock  and  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  at  bargain;  near  hard-coal  region. 
Write,  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY  —  One  acre,  two-family 
house,  9  rooms,  all  improvements,  large  chick¬ 
en  coops,  peach  trees,  also  general  store  and 
feed  business;  only  store  here;  on  good  road; 
selling  on  account  of  sickness.  ADVERTISER 
8963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14-room  house  in  good  condition; 

main  street;  electricity  and  eity  water;  about 
one  acre  ground;  3-ear  garage;  price  $6,000. 
LYDIA  HOPKINS,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  15  acres  of  good 
high  truck  land,  7-room  house  and  buildings 
for  1,000  layers  and  colony  houses  for  chicks; 
y2  mile  of  Selbyville,  Del.,  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments;  water  and  electricity.  W.  II.  GRIFFIN, 
Selbyville,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm.  500  acres,  all  buildings 
in  A-l  condition;  will  keep  50  to  100  head  of 
stock;  never-failing  water,  all  kinds  fruit,  trout 
pond;  situated  iy»  miles  from  •.reamery  and 
railroad  station,  bank,  central  high  school, 
churches,  etc.;  reason  for  selling  death  of  owner; 
will  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice:  price  right;  for 
particulars,  write  ADVERTISER  S978,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


92-ACRE  farm  between  Kingston  and  New 
Paltz;  cow,  horse,  heifer,  40  chickens  and 
farm  tools;  fine  location.  NILSON,  17  East 
51st  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED  to  rent  10  to  20-cow  dairy  farm  be¬ 
tween  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  by  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  with  cows;  state  terms.  ADVERTISER 
8985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VALUABLE  farm  of  50  acres  for  sale,  located 
3  miles  from  Laurel,  Del.,  lying  between  two 
stone  roads;  good  for  all  kinds  of  trucking;  good 
buildings;  $10,000  taken  off  farm  last  year;  for 
information  apply  to  LEIIENA  ALLEN,  Laurel, 
Del. 


SACRIFICE  144-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

55  cattle,  1,000  poultry;  house  and  barn 
modern.  Write  BOX  78,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


CREAMERY  for  sale;  handling  from  2,500  to 
4,000  quarts  grade  B  milk  daily;  approved 
for  New  York  City;  plant  located  in  New  York 
State  on  Erie  R.  R.;  tests  from  3.6  to  4.1% 
butterfat;  glass-lined  tanks;  fully  equipped  for 
pasteurizing.  ADVERTISER  9012,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two-family  house  in  YValden,  N. 

Y.,  large  yard,  fruit.  JOHN  AYERS,  High 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  hire  small  farm  with  stock  and 
tools,  near  good  market  and  schools;  about  8 
cows,  2  horses,  some  hens;  profit-sharing  basis 
preferred.  Address  A,  Box  300,  High  Bridge, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  modern  dwelling, 
eight  pumps,  popular  brands,  one-third  acre, 
cement  highway,  near  Philadelphia;  photo,  de¬ 
tails,  or  will  exchange  for  modern  poultry 
farm  or  farm  suitable  for  such.  ADVERTISER 
9004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  HAVE  three  farms,  reasonable,  for  chickens 
and  gas  station;  will  finance;  fine  locations; 
write  or  call,  don’t  wait,  your  chance  is  now. 
JENNIE  E.  S.  WESTERNE,  Harding  Highway 
and  Landis  Ave.,  Mizpah,  N.  J. 


ORLANDO,  Florida,  for  sale  or  rent,  two  fur¬ 
nished  cottages,  good  neighborhood,  near  high 
and  grammer  schools;  modern  conveniences,  ga¬ 
rage.  MRS.  GOODRICH,  171  Newton  Road,  It. 
F.  D.,  Haverhill,  Ylass. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  one  acre,  6  miles 
Cornell  University.  YVrite  H.  HARVEY,  It.  2, 
Newfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  218  acres,  cheap,  or  rent. 
F.  MORROW,  Rt.  2,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Filling  station  and  lunch  room, 
Scenic  Highway;  easy  living,  furnished,  two 
bedrooms,  living,  dining,  store,  garage,  chicken 
yard;  16  orange  trees,  other  fruits;  cheap. 
BOX  12,  Lake  Como,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Fertile  farm,  84  acres,  located  on 
stone  road  from  Milton  to  Ellendale,  1% 
miles  from  Ellendale;  pear  orchard  and  other 
fruit;  gravel  pit:  chicken  houses,  barn  and 
seven-room  dwelling;  good  drainage;  attractive¬ 
ly  priced.  B.  YV.  STONE,  Owner,  Ellendale, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  158  acres,  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty,  dairy,  poultry,  potatoes,  general  farming. 
E.  G.  YVYGANT,  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 


HOUSE  and  lot,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  fur¬ 
nished;  town  of  1,000,  near  Cleveland;  trade 
for  Central  Florida  property.  H.  C.  WESTON, 
Novelty  P.  0.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate  the  dairy  and  milk 
bottling  plant  of  the  late  K.  B.  Coulter,  be¬ 
tween  Phelps  and  Clifton  Springs,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty,  supplying  700  quarts  of  milk  daily  to  these 
two  villages,  with  157  acres  of  land,  two  excel¬ 
lent  houses,  with  modern  improvements,  will  be 
sold  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost ;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  inquire  of  WALTER  H.  KNAPP,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  e.t.a.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


YVAXTED  lo  rent  or  buy  on  easy  terms,  poultry 
and  dairy  farm  near  New  York;  have  4,000 
hens.  ADVERTISER  9013,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  dairy 
farm,  125  acres,  50  miles  from  New  Y’ork; 
beautifully  situated,  Vr  miles  to  concrete  high¬ 
way;  new  barn,  ice  house  and  cooling  room, 
barn  36x100  feet:  10-room  colonial  house;  ar¬ 
tesian  well:  immediate  possession:  price  $13,500; 
rent  $70  per  month.  ADVERTISER  9009,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  camp,  cottages,  gas  sta¬ 
tion.  4  acres  land;  on  State  highway  Route 
1.  2  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  Y’a.  J.  Y\r. 
BRUMMETT,  Falmouth,  Y’a. 


SALE  or  exchange  productive  farm  equipped. 
YV.  B.  STONE,  Prospect,  Conn, 


CREAMERY  for  sale:  handling  about  2,800  <|ts. 

grade  A  milk  daily,  approved  for  New  York 
City;  plant  located  in  New  Jersey,  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  Y'ork:  excellent  train  service . 
train  arrives  Jersey  City  9  P.  M. ;  could  be 
shipped  by  truck  instead  of  train;  plant 
equipped  for  bottling  with  automatic  washer. 
ADVERTISER  9011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent,  with  or  without  option  buy, 
house,  10  acres  or  more,  with  poultry  houses, 
around  30  miles  New  York  City:  immediate 
possession,  rent  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  9017, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  to  lease,  about  92  acres  of  apple 
and  peach  orchard,  located  in  Kent  County, 
Md.,  for  lease;  no  old  trees,  all  bearing;  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties;  experienced  man  can  make 
money.  Address  G.  YV.  HANNA,  Suite  1406, 
130  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City.  Obtainable 
at  once. 


YVAXTED  to  buy  small  chicken  farm,  New  Y'ork 
or  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  9018,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVISII  to  exchange  3  building  lots,  corner  plot, 
60x100,  value  $1,800,  all  improvements,  at 
Lakeview,  L.  I.,  with  cash  for  farm  within  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  FREDERICK  SOLL- 
NEIt,  1905  Ave.  YV,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


268-ACRE  gentleman’s  estate,  Mercer  County, 
N.  J.,  overlooks  beautiful  village  iy2  miles 
distant;  extra  good  train  service  from  Prince¬ 
ton  Junction  to  New  York  City;  187  acres  fer¬ 
tile  tillage;  55  acres  pasturage;  fuelwood  for 
home  use;  naturally  adapted  for  small  fruits 
and  vegetables;  attractive  colonial  2% -story 
house,  painted  white,  good  water,  fine  grounds, 
ample  shade,  rests  on  slight  elevation,  very 
scenic;  telephone  and  electricity  available; 
barn  40x45,  store  house,  tool  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings;  ail  in  good  repair;  splendid  chance  for 
club,  truck  or  general  purpose  farm;  price  $22.- 
000;  investigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Near  2  railroads,  near  2  bus  lines, 
28  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City,  two  11. -acre 
parcels;  one  parcel  of  3  acres,  one  of  4  acres. 
Address  BOX  312,  YYeaver  St.,  Portehester, 

N.  Y. 


FINE  448-acre  farm  to  exchange  for  modern 
equipped  poultry  farm,  near  city.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -104-acre  farm,  or  exchange  for 
smaller  farm.  ADVERTISER  9031,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  farm  in  Cape  May 
County,  N.  J.,  a  11-acre  modern  poultry  farm 
with  1,700  layers:  near  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  on 
State  road;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  CLEVE- 
LAND,  R.  2,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


YYr ANTED  to  rent,  farm  suitable  for  poultry. 
ADVERTISER  9033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$5,000  IF  TAKEN  before  October  31,  beautiful 
farm  home,  58  acres,  8-room  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  crops,  machinery,  stock,  housefurnishings; 
write  quick.  RALPH  McCREARY,  Greens¬ 
boro,  Md. 


IN  FLORIDA,  Pasco  County,  only  $2,550;  good 
general  farm  and  citrus  land,  30  acres,  ail  in 
crops;  good  house  and  barn  and  sheds;  fine 
chance  to  make  good  living  with  very  low  over¬ 
head;  fine  assortment  of  fruit;  owner  unable 
to  continue  work,  has  small  farm  to  retire  on; 
for  particulars  write  RUFUS  CONNEItLY,  lit. 
A,  Dade  City,  Florida.  For  reference  inquire 
Dr.  E.  YV.  Pomeroy,  904  Main  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


20  ACRES  on  State  road,  clear,  bus  service,  3 
miles  from  city.  L.  SCHUSTER,  R.  D.  6, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  potato  farm  with  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  for  sale  to  close  estate;  126  acres, 
paying  apple  orchard  and  valuable  wood-lot; 
situated  on  highway  near  Ilightstown;  terms 
cash.  WILLIS  HANCOCK,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


YVAXTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY’ — 60-lb.  can  here,  clover  and  bass¬ 
wood  mixed  (sample  4e),  $5.40;  clover,  $6; 
buckwheat,  $5.20;  10-lb.  pail  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  YVILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6;  30  lbs.,  $3.30; 

60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $5.40;  24  sections  white 
comb,  $4.80;  buckwheat,  $4.50;  not  prepaid;  10- 
lb.  pail  white  comb,  $2.25;  white  extracted,  $2; 
buckwhe.at,  $1.75;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
YYL  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y'. 


“DEPEYV’S  HONEY”— New  white,  clover,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  120  lbs.,  $10  here.  LAVERN  DE- 
PEYV,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — Two  cider  presses.  J.  YV.  COOPER, 
Halcomb,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.25. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  hot-water  incubators,  one 
2,400-egg  capacity,  one  4.800-egg  capacity; 
excellent  condition;  putting  in  electric  equip¬ 
ment.  SUN  N  Yr  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  A. 

Howard  Fingar,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Guests  for  the  YYinter  months  at 
small,  liome-like  hotel,  on  beautiful  lake  in 
Florida;  excellent  home-cooked  meals;  reason¬ 
able  rates.  ADY’ERTISER  8975,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  YY’IXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  $1.25 
per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel,  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  YV. 
YVARREN,  Painter,  Y’a. 


WANTED — -Several  carloads  of  fancy  stock  hay, 
a  mixture  of  Alfalfa  preferred:  must  be  early 
cut,  good  color.  Reply.  ALBERT  F.  COLE, 
97  Main  St.,  Edgewood  Sta.,  Pawtucket,  It.  I. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1; 

2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  10  cents  per  pail  less:  write  for  prices 
of  larger  quantity  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  X.  Y'. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  second-hand  silo,  wood  or 
metal,  around  16x30  feet;  must  be  in  good 
condition;  give  full  details  in  first  letter. 
YVOODLAYVN  MANOR  FARM,  Dalton,  1’a. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber,s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1093 


Clearing  Out  Stumps 

We  have  here  on  our  poultry  farm  a 
great  many  troublesome  stumps.  We  are 
so  close  to  neighbors  that  we  cannot  blast 
these  stumps,  but  we  can  burn  them  out. 
It  is  imperative  that  they  be  removed  this 
year;  could  you  tell  me  what  to  use  to 
eat  out  these  stumps  preparatory  to  fill¬ 
ing  the  holes  with  kerosene?  g.  s.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

You  do  not  say  just  how  large  these 
stumps  are,  or  what  kind  of  wood.  We 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
stumps  and  have  found  that  often,  if  the 
stumps  are  not  more  than  six  inches  in 
diameter,  it  pays  better  to  dig  them  out 
than  to  attempt  any  system  of  burning 
them  out.  One  can  tell  how  practical 
the  digging  out  may  be  by  experimenting 
with  one.  A  spade,  mattock  and  an  old 
ax  makes  proper  equipment  for  this  work. 
The  first  thing  is  to  find  with  the  spade 
just  how  the  roots  act,  and  whenever  one 
is  reached,  it  may  be  chopped  off,  going 
around  the  stump  in  this  way. 

If  the  tap  root  under  the  stump  is  not 
large,  digging  out  is  a  quick  and  com¬ 
paratively  easy  plan.  The  large  tap 
root  adds  to  the  difficulty  and  makes  it 
necessary  to  do  a  lot  of  digging  in  order 
to  get  at  it.  We  dug  out  30  stumps  of 
the  size  mentioned  and  found  that  it  was 
not  nearly  so  bad  a  job  as  it  seemed  at 
first.  One  gets  skilled  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  every  new  stump  goes  a  little 
better  than  the  other. 

We  have  found  that  stumps  six  inches 
in  diameter  without  tap  roots,  but  only 
side  roots  can  be  dug  out  in  15  minutes 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  it  would 
take  longer  than  that  to  bore  holes  in 
them  and  get  ready  for  burning.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  desire  to  try  the  burning, 
this  is  the  plan  commonly  followed  :  Bore 
two  or  three  holes  in  a  stump  of  the  size 
mentioned,  and  more  if  it  is  larger.  You 
will  find  that  boring  into  a  stump  in  this 
way  you  need  good  tools  and  it  is  a  rather 
hard  job. 

With  an  ordinary  brace  and  bit  it  will 
be  practically  impossible  to  bore  larger 
than  a  half-inch  size.  If  you  have  a  good 
auger,  you  could  make  a  hole  an  inch 
in  diameter  which  will  be  much  better. 
These  holes  should  be  bored  well  into  the 
stump,  unless  one's  courage  gives  out  or 
the  auger  works  too  hard,  so  that  there 
is  danger  of  breaking  it  when  it  gets 
some  depth.  Saltpeter  is  put  into  these 
holes,  and  allowed  to  weather  for  a  time, 
so  that  it  may  dissolve  into  the  wood, 
making  it  more  inflammable.  After  the 
saltpeter  is  dissolved  any  water  in  the 
holes  should  be  removed  and  kerosene 
poured  in  after  which  it  may  be  set  on 
fire.  At  first  there  will  be  some  difficulty 
in  making  it  burn,  but  after  it  has  been 
lighted  a  few  times,  it  will  begin  to  get  a 
bit  charred  and  burn  more  readily.  If 
one  has  patience  and  keeps  at  it  long 
enough  stumps  may  be  burned  out  in 
this  way,  but  for  any  except  those  above 
six  inches  we  should  certainly  consider 
digging  them  out  first. 


In  good  grain,  with  the  proper 
gasoline,  this  one-man  outfit  will 
kick  out  50  to  60  bundles  a  minute. 


. . .  at  Harvest  Time,  too— 


SOCONY  is  an  able  "Farmhand” 


NEW  YORK  and  New  England  farmers,  with  an  eye  to  efficiency  com¬ 
bined  with  economy,  use  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  and 
the  lubricant,  Socony  Motor  Oil.  They  have  learned  that  the  use  of  these 
products  keeps  engines  cool,  reduces  repair  bills  to  the  minimum. 

They  know  also  that  they  can  get  better  results  at  less  cost  from: 

Mica  Axle  Grease  made  for  axle  lubrication  on  wagons  and  farm 
machinery.  Made  of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground  mica,  it  fills  the 
pores  and  crevices  in  the  axle  and  forms  a  hard,  bright,  smooth  coating 
that  reduces  friction. 

Socony  Disinfectant  for  general  disinfecting  in  stables  and  barns. 
It  is  a  concentrated  coal-tar  product,  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  car¬ 
bolic  aeid  as  a  destroyer  of  disease  germs,  and  it  is  non-poisonous,  non- 
corrosive  and  non-caustic. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  provides  a  smooth,  efficient,  dependable  lubri¬ 
cant  for  your  tractor,  truck,  and  passenger  car  motors. 

Moreover,  we  make  many  more  products  for  use  on  the  farm.  How 
many  of  them  are  serving  you? 

Prairie  Harvester  Oil . . .  Eureka  Harness  Oil . . .  Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil . . .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 

.  .  .  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  .  .  .  Parawax 
.  .  .  Socony  Lubricate  (Household)  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Leather 
Dressing  .  .  .  Veedol  Summer  Tree  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony 
Banner  Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 


Good  Speech 

I  have  just  been  listening  to  some  of 
the  jazzy,  flippant,  slangy  conversation 
of  a  group  of  youngsters,  and  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  English  language  is  not  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  priceless  relic  of 
the  past  unless  we  make  an  effort  to 
teach  our  children  the  value  of  pure 
speech  while  they  are  very  young. 

My  little  ones  have  done  finely ;  they 
use  very  little  slang,  even  my  two  big 
do.vs  have  no  gift  for  the  free  speech  so 
common  among  their  friends,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  isn’t  because  of  their  early 
childhood  training.  We  always  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  tell  of  the  things  they  had 
seen  as  that  helped  them  to  use  words 
correctly.  ’They  were  not  hurried,  nor 
were  they  allowed  to  use  a  misfit  word. 
Their  choice  was  guided  until  the  right 
one  was  found.  They  were  taught  simple 
forms,  and  their  correct  use,  before  they 
went  to  school,  as  many  bad  habits  of 
speech  are  formed  in  babyhood,  and  it 
is  hard  for  a  teacher  to  overcome  the 
habit 

This  is  especially  true  if  the  parents 
use  incorrect  expressions,  for  if  heard 
constantly  by  the  children  they  naturally 
acquire  the  same  expression,  it  has  been 
a  help  to  me  to  watch  my  own  habits 
in  conversation,  and  I  have  noticed  mis¬ 
takes  that  could  easily  be  avoided. 

Yet  I  have  met  parents  who  felt  they 
were  too  old  to  learn  new  ways  or  bother 
to  correct  their  English,  and  they  were 
not  as  old  as  I.  In  fact  they  were 
haunted  by  their  deficiency  in  matters  of 
education.  Why  not  lay  the  haunt 
thoroughly  and  effectively  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  being  too  old  to  learn?  In 
fact  I  have  found  that  my  mind,  at 
least,  grasps  things  more  easily  than  in 
ray  younger  days.  Florence  uadley. 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Falling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules"— 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Write  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you* 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1130  29th  Ste  Centerville*  Iowa 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  tor  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  DUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


m 


T 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co. 
232  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 

E2E9 


■  Stanchions 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Hog  Houses  Q  Brooder  Houses 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
All  Sizes  and  Styles 


306,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work^ 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  „ 

1896  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  CO.  ■  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


How  To  Save  Money 
on  Your  Water  Supply 

If  you  have  a  head  of  running  water,  from 
a  spring,  stream  or  artesian  well,  install 
a  Rife  Ram.  It  will  elevate  water  cheaper 
than  any  other  mechanical  device— re¬ 
quires  practically  no  attention.  A  double¬ 
acting  Ram  will  deliver  pure  water,  using 
impure  water  as  power.  Rife  Rams  are 
made  in  8  sizes — all  hot  galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Write  for  full  information, 
stating  water  flow  available. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine  Mfg.  Co. 
90-D  West  Street  New  York  City 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


The 


_iese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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A  Rocky  Streamlet  In  Eastern  New  York 


For  each  day9s  work 

on  a  farm 


The  Ford  Truck  gives  good  service 


THE  Ford  iy2-ton  truck  is  strongly  built  of  fine  materi¬ 
als,  with  parts  of  simple  and  rugged  design.  The  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  special  steels  and  fine  steel  forgings,  and  the 
use  of  more  than  twenty  anti-friction  ball  and  roller 
bearings,  all  contribute  to  the  long  life  and  reliability 
which  it  offers. 

The  Ford  truck  will  give  you  service  that  is  faithful, 
tireless,  and  profitable  . . .  and  it  can  do  all  of  your  haul¬ 
ing  at  remarkably  low  cost. 

A  number  of  features  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
Ford  truck,  adding  as  well  to  its  capable  performance 
and  rugged  strength.  Among  them  is  a  large¬ 
sized  opening  provided  in  the  transmission  to 


accommodate  a  power  take-oft'  mounting.  Thus  the 
engine  can  furnish  power  for  winches  or  other  equip¬ 
ment  mounted  on  the  truck. 

Other  features  are  the  spiral  bevel  gear  rear  axle 
with  straddle  mounted  pinion;  the  option  of  two  gear- 
ratios;  the  large  brakes;  4-speed  transmission;  heavy 
front  axle  and  spring.  Dual  rear  wheels  are  available 
at  small  additional  cost. 

Bodies  are  strong,  of  good  appearance,,  and 
have  ample  loading  -  space.  Go  to  your  nearest 
Ford  dealer  today,  and  let  him  show  you  how 

economically  the  Ford  truck  can  serve  your 

* 

purposes. 
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Vermont  Pomolo^ists  Meet  at  Grand  Isle 


HE  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Vermont  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  in  Grand  Isle,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  in  the  extensive  orchard 
of  the  Vermont  Apple  Company, 
originally  known  as  the  Grand  Isle 
Orchard  Company,  where  there  is  a  farm  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain  of  215  acres,  ICO  of  which 
are  set  to  orchard.  The  meeting  was  held  under 
quite  auspicious  circumstances,  there  being  a  fine 
breeze  and  bright  sun  which  beautified  the  land¬ 
scape  and  made  an  enjoyable  trip  to  the  orchard 
across  Sandbar  Bridge  into  the  county  of  Grand 
Isle,  which  is  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  in¬ 
terest  was  exceptionally  good,  attendance  large  and 
the  information  sought  and  secured  was  quite  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Over  300  were  present. 

The  large  orchard  of  the  Vermont  Apple  Company 
was  set  successively  in  1912,  1913,  1914  and  1917, 
and  comprises,  approximately  9,000 
trees  of  which  4,000  are  McIntosh,  100 
It  bode  Island  Greenings,  S00  Spies,  500 
Delicious,  500  Wealthy  and  a  small 
number  of  other  kinds  for  pollenizers 
and  for  roadside  sales. 

In'  addition  to  the  orchard  which  is 
in  quite  fine  shape,  having  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  special  care,  the 
things  of  particular  interest  were  the 
remodeled  cold  storage  basement  room 
of  about  2.000-barrel  capacity  which  is 
cooled  by  the  use  of  chipped  ice  and 
brine  which  is  supplied  in  large  up¬ 
right  cylinders  on  two  sides  of  the 
basement  room.  This  storage  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  cooling  fruit  of 
the  earlier  varieties  as  soon  as  picked 
and  holding  them  until  marketed  at 
will. 

A  number  of  different  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chines  were  on  display  and  several 
demonstrations  were  made.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  was  the  apple  wiping  ma¬ 
chine  which,  as  explained,  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  chiefly  useful  in  cleansing 
windfall  apples  and  those  which  had 
accumulated  some  dust.  There  were 
two  different  types  of  apple  grading 
and  sizing  machines,  and  a  new  power  sprayer  with 
six-nozzle  delivery  at  the  end  of  an  extension  rod 
which  gave  a  i>erfec-t  shower  of  fine  liquid. 

After  a  basket  lunch  which  was  immensely  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  shade  facing  beautiful  Lake  Champlain, 
there  was  a  short  speaking  program  on  topics  of 
much  current  interest 

The  Care  and  Treatment  of  a  IGO-Aere  Orchard 
was  explained  by  Karl  C.  Webber,  superintendent. 
He  said  that  until  this  year  the  trees  had  received 
from  four  to  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
tree,  but  in  1930  about  three  pounds  each  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  applied  to 
each  tree,  part  of  it  being  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  part  of  it  during  the  month  of  June. 
The  orchard  had  been  sprayed  five  times  and  part 
of  it  six  times,  while  all  of  the  trees  had  received 
one  application  of  dust.  The  calyx  spray  took  five 
days.  The  fruit  on  the  trees  in  general  had  been 
thinned  to  six  inches. 

Eight  men  spent  six 
weeks  in  the  thinning 
work.  Two  spray  rigs 
of  high-power  capacity 
had  done  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  control  of 
orchard  pests. 

The  Control  of  Twig 
Blight  in  Apple  Or¬ 
chards  was  explained 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrill,  of 
Cornell,  who  is  doing 
extensive  work  in  large 
orchards  in  Peru,  just 
across  the  lake  from 
Grand  Isle.  He  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  b  a  e  t  e  r  i  u  m 
which  causes  blight  was 
liseovered  as  many  as 
50  years  ago,  there  are 
still  some  points  not 
fully  understood.  The 
main  idea  in  the  control 
of  blight  consists  in  get¬ 
ting  it  out  toward  the 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 

end  of  the  growing  season  so  as  to  prevent  its  hold¬ 
ing  over  until  another  season  and  permitting  per¬ 
haps  extensive  infection  another  Spring.  Infection 
comes  usually  from  the  blossoms,  the  bacteria  being 
carried  by  bees  and  other  insects,  but  frequently 
there  are  many  sprouts  and  suckers  which  become 
infected,  and  these  should  receive  especial  attention, 
since  they  carry  infection  back  to  the  main  limbs 
where  the  trouble  may  become  serious.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  pull  out  or  cut  off  all  sprouts  which 
show  even  incipient  infection,  and  the  cut  should  be 
made  wherever  possible  from  12  to  18  inches  back 
from  the  place  of  infection.  If  there  is  infection  on 
the  main  limbs,  it  should  be  cut  out  and  all  wounds 
disinfected  with  cyanide  of  mercury  one  part,  mer¬ 
curic  chloride  one  part,  glycerine  500  parts  and 
water  ISO  parts.  Dr.  Burrill  said  he  had  never  seen 


a  serious  case  of  blight  in  a  McIntosh  orchard 
though  he  did  not  presume  this  variety  was  entire¬ 
ly  immune  to  the  malady. 

Paper  Mulch  for  Orchard  Trees  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  talk  by  George  F.  Richards,  of 
Clarendon,  Vt.,  superintendent  of  the  Steward  Or¬ 
chards  of  many  thousand  trees.  He  has  been  using 
paper  mulch  for  several  years  and  has  increased  his 
experiments  each  year  because  of  the  interesting 
results  that  are  being  secured.  He  said  that  much 
of  the  land  in  the  Steward  orchard  is  sandy  loam, 
“so  poor  that  one  couldn't  raise  his  voice  on  it/’ 
and  that  the  use  of  the  paper  mulch  seemed  quite 
promising  to  conserve  moisture  and  suppress  weeds. 
Thus  far  the  trees  had  shown  marked  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  paper.  One  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
trees  are  under  experiment  this  year  and  three 
different  kinds  of  paper  are  being  used.  The  in¬ 
creased  terminal  growth  on  twigs  in  several  different 


cases  show  gains  in  favor  of  the  paper  treatment 
of  13,  23  and  34  per  cent  this  year.  Increased 
growth  of  from  four  to  six  inches  was  secured  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  one  cent.  The  paper  used 
was  cut  in  three-foot  squares  and  cost  approximately 
four  cents  per  tree.  One  question  raised  by  the 
speaker  was  whether  extra  terminal  growth  had 
special  value.  It  would  seem  so  unless  sufficient 
was  received  without  the  paper. 

A  question  box  was  conducted  by  \V.  A.  Stalker, 
of  Shorelmm.  an  extensive  grower  of  McIntosh  and 
Greening  apples.  He  used  waterproof  paper  which 
was  given  a  coat  of  asphalt  between  the  layers.  This 
paper  cost  approximately  three  cents  per  tree.  He 
found  the  paper  he  described  to  be  very  effective  in 
the  suppression  of  witch  grass  which  had  come  to 
be  quite  a  nuisance  in  portions  of  his  orchard,  espe¬ 
cially  among  small  trees. 

A  question  raised  and  discussed  was  on  the  value 
of  grading  McIntosh  to  definite  and 
narrow  sizes  when  packed  in  barrels. 
The  point  was  whether  it  would  pay  to 
size  apples  down  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  designate  the 
size  on  the  barrel.  Dr.  Burrill,  of 
Peru,  gave  as  his  definite  opinion  sup¬ 
ported  by  experience  in  New  York  that 
the  growers  did  not  find  it  worth  while 

that  were 
in  diameter,  but. 
was  less  than  that,  it 
E.  A.  Haekett  gave  as 
after  several  years  of  ex- 
per  cent  gain  could 
by  sizing  as  closely  as  pos- 
one-fourth  inch  groups. 

How  long  will  the  apple  barrel  be  a 
standard  for  New  England  growers 
was  a  question  raised,  and  answered 
in  part  by  E.  A.  Haekett  and  Brown 
Brothers,  the  latter  extensive  pur¬ 
chasers  of  apples  in  New  York.  The 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  barrel 
will  continue  to  be  the  commercial 
package. 

What  is  the  optimum  size  of  an  or¬ 
chard  for  one  man  was  a  question 
raised  and  answered  by  It.  R.  Mac- 
Rae,  who  has  a  200-acre  orchard  at  Castleton.  His 
opinion  was  that  2,000  trees  is  about  the  ideal  size 
for  one  man  to  take  care  of  aside  from  a  little  help 
at  spraying  and  harvesting  time ;  1,000  is  too  few. 

-The  Taxation  of  Orchard  Lands  was  a  burning 
question  discussed  by  R.  R.  MacRae  who  said  that 
grow ers  were  much  appalled  at  the  proposal  to  in¬ 
crease  greatly  the  tax  rate  of  orchards  of  15  years 
or  more  of  age.  He  moved  for  tax  equalization.  He 
said  that  in  some  cases  there  was  no  increase  while 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  the  appraisal  was  raised 
ten  times  that  of  the  previous  rate.  Following  his 
discussion  it  was  voted  to  name  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  A.  O.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  society; 
George  A.  Dascomb,  proprietor  of  the  Connecticut 
Talley  Orchards,  at  Westminster ;  E.  H.  West,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  successful 
orehardist  of  Dorset;  R.  R.  MacRae,  and  Director 
Thomas  Bradlee  of  the  College  Extension  Service, 

to  study  the  problem. 
This  committee  is  in¬ 
structed  to  consider  the 
proposed  system  of  or¬ 
chard  taxation  and  to 
urge  upon  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  a  fair  rate  of  or¬ 
chard  appraisal  which 
will  be  in  accordance 
with  their  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  system 
found  to  be  satisfactory 
in  other  States.  The  ar¬ 
gument  was  also  ad¬ 
vanced  under  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  crops  of  any 
kind,  such  as  grain,  are 
not  taxable. 

It  w  as  repo  r  ted 
among  t  h  e  members 
that  they  not  only  buy 
bees  for  the  orchard, 
but  they  hire  them  for 
the  blossom  season. 
“Package  bees”  can  be 
received  from  southern 


Prominent  Vermont  fruit  groicers  and  Pomological  Society  officers.  Left  to  right :  M.  L.  Whitcomb,  Richmond ; 
C.  D.  Ord way,  Shelburne;  A.  O.  Ferguson,  Burlington,  president;  E.  II.  West,  Dorset;  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings, 
Burlington,  secretary ;  W.  II.  Moody.  Waterbary ;  Geo.  Steward,  Rutland;  A.  V.  Allen,  Fair  Haven;  IF.  A. 
Stalker,  Shoreham;  C.  L.  Witherell,  Middlcbury ;  R.  R.  MacRae,  Castleton;  Karl  C.  Webber,  Grand  Isle.  Picture 

taken  in  A  ugust,  1930. 
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tare  taken  at  the  start  of  the  Vermont  Pomological  Association,  Grand  Isle.  34 
ago.  Left  to  right:  Prof.  John  Craig,  of  Cornell;  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones.  Botanist, 
l  nirersity  of  Vermont ;  Dr.  A.  C.  'True,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dean  J. 
L.  Hills,  Vermont  College  of  Agriculture ;  T.  L.  Kinney,  pioneer  fruit  grower,  of 
South  Hero;  Prof.  S.  .4.  Beach,  of  New  York  and  Iowa. 
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beekeepers,  to  help  turn  more  blossoms  into  apples. 

In  speaking  of  the  status  of  the  society,  Secretary 
M.  B.  Cummings  said  that  the  membership  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  had  increased  considerably  during  the  past 
year  and  there  are  now  more  than  500.  About  one- 
third  of  these  are  life  members.  Every  county  and 
about  three-fourths  of  the  towns  in  the  State  are 
represented  in  the  membership  list.  The  secretary 
said  that  the  society,  in  celebrating  its  thirty-fourth 
anniversary,  had  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
need  of  an  association  of  this  sort,  and  it  ought  to 
be  supported  by  increased  membership  and  more 
funds,  so  that  its  work  may  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
tended.  The  new  report  now  in  press  will  be  the 
most  instructive  of  any  issue  in  many  years.  The 
secretary  urged  the  members  to  maintain  their  or¬ 
ganization  to  its  maximum  strength  so  that  in  union 
and  co-operation  its  influence  may  be  felt  and  its 
helpfulness  greatly  extended.  Some  of  the  people  in 
attendance  drove  more  than  200  miles  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  felt  well  satisfied.  The  Vermont  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Burlington  was  well  represented, 
nearly  a  dozen  members  of  the  faculty  being  pres¬ 
ent  to  help  out  in  the  program  and  demonstrations. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  year  are  as  follows :  President, 

A.  O.  Ferguson,  of  Burlington ;  secre¬ 
tary,  Prof.  M.  P».  Cummings,  of  Burl¬ 
ington  ;  treasurer,  A.,  T.  Clark,  of  Yer- 
gennes ;  auditor,  E.  L.  Wright,  of  Mid- 
dlebury.  The  executive  committee  in¬ 
cludes  the  president  and  secretary  to¬ 
gether  with  O.  W.  Amidon,  of  Halifax ; 

E.  II.  West,  of  Dorset,  and  R.  R.  Mac- 
Rae,  of  Castleton. 


will  be  on  them  as  seed  I  do  not  know,  but  am 
afraid  that  they  will  not  make  the  best  seed. 

I  have  been  observing  the  effect  of  the  drought 
on  various  plants  this  season  and  have  decided  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  work  for  our  experiment  stations  to 
do  in  the  selecting  and  breeding  of  strains  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables  and  also  fruits  that  will  stand 
more  dry  weather.  There  seems  to  be  some  in¬ 
herited  strain  in  some  plants  that  enables  them  to 
grow  right  along  the  side  of  its  neighbors  and  stay 
on  the  job  while  its  neighbor  died. 

In  spite  of  the  predictions  of  the  big  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  this  season,  everyone  in  this  section  seems  to 
think  that  they  will  go  very  high  before  Spring,  so 
are  storing  them  or  planning  to  store.  We  sold  part 
of  our  crop  through  the  State  association  and  the 
rest  locally  for  $1.20  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  This 
would  have  given  us  a  very  good  profit  had  we  got 
a  good  yield,  but  with  the  yield  running  only  around 
300  bushels  per  acre,  we  were  only  just  a  little  on 
the  good  side. 

Our  Winter  apples  are  falling  very  badly  and  un¬ 
less  we  have  plenty  of  rain  soon  will  have  to  har¬ 
vest  them  about  a  month  early.  This  will  mean 


several  jrears  I  have  picked  annually  several  bushels 
of  toothsome  nuts  from  these. 

The  English  walnuts  are  again  proving  their 
adaptability  to  this  location.  Last  season  a  planting 
of  34  trees  set  10  years  ago  when  two  years  old  showed 
31  trees  producing  more  or  less  fruit.  These  trees 
were  northern-grown  seedlings.  Some  of  the  nuts 
were  of  good  average  size,  while  others  run  small. 
This  year  the  majority  of  the  trees  show  a  fair  crop. 

The  Japan  walnut  (Cordiformis)  grows  well  here, 
is  quite  ornamental  as  a  tree,  needs  a  big  space  to 
be  seen  at  its  best,  and  produces  annually  a  big 
crop  of  nuts  which  resemble  hickory  in  shape. 

Seedlings  secured  from  nuts  picked  in  England 
from  a  tree  of  the  large  soft-shelled  cob  filbert  pro¬ 
duce  here  a  long  hard-shelled  filbert-shaped  nut. 

Monroe  Co.,  X.  Y.  e.  ii.  burson. 


Perry  Marrow  Bean 

FOUR  years  ago  a  few  farmers  in 
Western  New  York  were  growing 
Perry  Marrow  beans.  This  was  a  new 
bean  developed  by  William  Burkholder 
at  the  bean  experiment  station  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  County.  It  was  a  cross  between 
the  red  kidney  and  a  common  marrow. 

The  purpose  of  the  cross  was  to  de¬ 
velop  a  bean  that  was  resistant  to  an- 
thracnose  and  still  be  a  good  market  type.  Now,  a 
year  after  this  bean  was  introduced  it  has  become 
the  leading  bean  in  its  class.  Practically  no  other 
marrow  beans  are  grown  at  the  present  time  in  New 
York  State. 

The  dry  weather  this  year  has  cut  the  bean  yield 
to  less  than  half  a  crop  in  some  sections.  In  other 
places  where  the  beans  are  on  a  heavy  type  soil  the 


Perry  Marroio  Beans  That  Yielded  30  B  ushels  Per  Acre.  Fig.  004 

very  small  fruit,  and  generally  poor  or  indifferent 
in  quality. 

We  were  able  to  store  a  quantity  of  the  best  Soy¬ 
bean  hay  last  week  that  we  had  put  up  for  years. 

Dry  hot  weather,  but  mostly  cloudy,  gave  us  a  good 
cure  without  the  loss  of  leaves  as  we  often  get  in 
sunshiny  weather.  x..  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


How  to  Succeed  With  Wheat! 

FROM  fifty-odd  years  experience  I  have  learned 
the  following  rules  to  insure  a  profitable  wheat 
cr  op : 

1. — Use  a  variety  of  known  superiority,  and  sow 
only  plump,  well-cleaned  seed. 

2. — Treat  seed  for  smut  unless  it  is 
known  to  be  free  from  this  disease. 

3. — Sow  not  less  than  five  or  six 
pecks  per  acre  and  put  in  with  a  good 
grain  drill. 

4. — Don't  sow  before  there  has  been 
a  good  or  killing  frost  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  damage  by  the  Hessian  fly. 

5. — Finely  prepare  the  surface  soil 
to  a  depth  of  2%  or  3  inches  and  al¬ 
ways  have  a  compact  subsoil  or  under 
layer. 

6. — Establish  a  good  rotation. 

7. — Keep  the  soil  of  a  sweet  nature 
by  the  use  of  a  liberal  supply  of  lime. 

S. — Apply  from  200  to  400  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre  (broadcast) 
before  getting  the  land  in  order  for 
seeding ;  also  sow  the  lime  broadcast 
about  the  same  time  so  both  will  get 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 

0.  —  Top-dress  with  finely-prepared 
manure  or  nitrate  of  soda  if  enough  nitrogen  is  not 
supplied  by  the  use  of  legumes. 

10. — Dress  thin  spots  or  those  places  that  seem  to 
be  not  so  fertile,  with  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate 
of  three  to  four  tons  iter  acre  some  time  during  the 


month  of  December. 
Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 


W.  II.  HARRISOX. 


yields  have  been  good.  n.  h.  w. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

HE  old  Mountain  State  is  still  on  the  map  but 
dried  than  ever;  the  first  time  in  history  the 
Tygarts  Yalley  River  has  quit  running  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  upper  end.  Although  not  a  large  river, 
it  carries  a  lot  of  water,  and  having  its  source  in 
the  mountains  it  must  be  dry  indeed  to  stop  its  flow. 

About  the  tenth  of  August  we  had  part  of  two 
days  of  general  rain  over  this  section  of  the  State 
and  other  States  adjoining,  but  things  were  so  dry 
that,  although  it  started  some  small  streams,  the 
hot  weather  afterward  dried  them  up  in  a  few 
days.  All  the  fishes  have  perished  in  our  small 
streams  and  are  dying  in  the  larger  ones  due  to  the 
impure  water. 

The  rains  were  enough,  however,  to  start  potatoes 
growing  that  had  lain  practically  dormant  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  The  consequence  was  that  where  our 
vines  were  green  we  got  an  abundance  of  second 
growth  and  where  they  were  not  dug  at  once  were 
ruined  for  market.  We  were  expecting  something 
of  that  kind  on  Rocky  Point,  and  started  digging  at 
once,  so  did  not  suffer  any  loss  as  the  second 
growths  were  only  about  as  large  as  marbles  and 
easily  rubbed  off  in  handling  and  grading.  But 
some  left  in  the  ground 
longer  w  ere  about 
ruined.  I  have  seen  sec¬ 
ond  growth  before  but 
never  so  bad  as  this 
season.  I  saw  as  high 
as  eight  and  ten  small 
knobs  starting  on  one 
potato,  a  n  d  sprouts 
from  the  new  potatoes 
six  inches  high  and  set¬ 
ting  on  little  new  pota¬ 
toes.  Sometimes  near¬ 
ly  every  eye  on  the  po¬ 
tato  would  be  sprouting. 

Just  what  the  result 


First  1930  Member  of  400-Bushel  Club 

THE  first  potato  grower  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
to  make  the  now  famous  400-bushel  club  is  John 
Richter,  whose  farm  is  located  on  the  flats  bordering 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  northern  Dauphin  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  grew  approximately  100  acres  of  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers  this  season  and  by  having  them  planted  early 
escaped  much  of  the  toll  taken  from  the  late  crops 
by  the  universal  drought. 

Ilis  best  acre  yielded  457  bushels,  a  record  many 
surpassed  last  year,  but  one  which  will  stand  high 
for  many  of  the  same  growers  this  year.  He  fer¬ 
tilized  his  crop  heavily  and  applied  often  and  effec¬ 
tively  his  home-mixed  Bordeaux  with  a  power-oper* 
ated  sprayer,  drawn  by  two  horses. 

THOMAS  II.  WITTIvORX. 


As  to  Nuts 

HE  purple-leaf  filbert  trees  now  about  12  years 
old,  which  I  have  considered  heretofore  solely 
as  a  desirable  foliage  tree  or  shrub,  and  have  never 
shown  fruit  before  are  this  year  well  loaded  with  a 
crop  of  large  purple-liusked  nuts. 

Some  40  strong  trees  of  the  English  filberts  pro¬ 
cured  about  30  years  ago  from  Northumberland,  Eng¬ 
land,  are  again  showing  a  satisfactory  crop.  For 


From  Aroostook  County,  Maine 

THE  season  is  not  yet  ended,  but  we  are  near 
enough  to  its  close  so  that  we  can  estimate  close¬ 
ly  what  the  harvest  will  be.  The  grain  is  mostly 
under  cover,  though  there  is  still  quite  an  acreage 
out  of  doors  waiting  for  the  thrasher  or  caught  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  bit  too  late  to  be  taken  care  of  dur¬ 
ing  the  good  weather  most  grain  was  handled.  Near¬ 
ly  everyone  in  this  potato  county  tries  to  get  all 
grain  out  of  the  way  before  starting  the  potato  har¬ 
vest.  When  digging  potatoes  it  is  always  hard  to 
lay  off  the  pickers  to  handle  grain. 

This  year  the  potato  tops  have  been  killed  by 
blight,  or  what  the  old  folks  call  old-fashioned  rust, 
a  month  earlier  than  usual.  I  do  not  recall  a  time 
when  all  fields  with  the  exception  of  an  isolated 
few,  were  dead  by  September  1,  as  this  year.  The 
season  has  been  a  peculiar  one.  The  Spring  was 
ideal  for  planting.  All  seed  came  up  very  quickly 
and  made  rapid  strong  growth.  Potato  tops  were 
so  heavy  it  was  difficult  to  drive  teams  through 
them  to  do  the  spraying.  It  was  necessary  to 
trample  and  maul  them  badly.  July  15  the  weather 
turned  showery  and  we  had  a  month  of  wet  weather. 
Conditions  were  ideal  for  the  development  of  rust 
spores  and  they  improved  their  time.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  the  rust  from  doing  its  work 

and  in  consequence  the 
tubers  under  tops  that 
promised  a  bumper  crop 
are  of  modest  size  and 
yield. 

In  spite  of  wet,  the 
tubers  are  of  excellent 
quality.  With  the  gov¬ 
ernment  forecast  under 
the  ten-year  average  for 
September  1,  we  should 
receive  a  fair  price  at 
loading  points  which 
will  partly  offset  the 
lack  of  yield.  Rot  de¬ 
veloped  in  many  fields. 


John  Richter,  of  Pennsylvania,  Spraying  Part  of  Ilis  100  Acres  of  Potatoes.  Fig.  005 
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but  is  of  a  nature  that  can  be  sorted  out  easily,  and 
is  being  left  on  the  ground. 

Last  year  Aroostook  was  favored  with  ideal 
weather  for  the  production  of  potatoes,  and  a  bump¬ 
er  crop  was  harvested.  Except  that  the  tubers  were 
large  and  in  consequence  were  bruised  in  handling 
more  than  usual,  the  quality  was  fine.  The  prices 
received  by  farmers  ran  well  above  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  year  and  the  county  prospered. 
This  year  it  looks  only  fair,  and  for  those  who  have 
much  rot  a  possible  loss.  Still  this  is  what  the 
farmer  must  always  figure  on  when  he  plants  a  crop. 

This  year,  owing  to  immigrant  regulations,  the 
usual  source  of  pickers  from  Canada  has  been  shut 
cut  and  it  looked  as  if  there  might  be  a  shortage  of 
help  to  gather  up  the  crop,  but  instead  of  this  there 
are  more  men  in  the  county  looking  for  work  than 
were  ever  here  before.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  of  so  many  men  being  out  of  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  They  began  to  arrive  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August,  two  weeks  before  many  men 
were  needed  this  year.  In  many  cases  men  spent 
their  last  dollar  to  get  here  expecting  to  find  work 
when  they  arrived.  It  has  brought  about  an  un¬ 
fortunate  condition.  Men  have  been  without  food 
or  a  place  to  sleep,  save  the  great  outdoors,  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  a  time.  Fortunately  the  weather  has 
remained  warm.  Men  have  come  from  stores,  fac¬ 
tories,  office  and  shop  to  find  work,  many  of  whom 
have  never  done  hard  work  out  of  doors,  and  with 
them  has  come  the  professional  bum  and  tough  man. 
'Iliis  makes  it  hard  to  extend  assistance  to  the  really 
deserving.  It  is  an  interesting  study 
of  human  nature  to  note  the  way  differ¬ 
ent  men  adapt  themselves  to  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  show  the  sort  of  stuff  of 
which  they  are  made. 

The  young  man  who  has  been  well 
brought  up  in  a  good  home  suddenly 
finds  himself  room-mate  and  bedfel¬ 
low  with  a  man  who  has  seen  too  much 
of  the  worst  side  of  life.  His  ears  may 
be  offended  by  the  sort  of  language  he 
must  listen  to  but  he  feels  compelled 
to  put  up  with  it  if  he  is  to  keep  his 
job,  which  he  dare  not  throw  up  if  he 
happens  to  be  broke,  as  he  may  not  get 
another  for  days,  or  at  all. 

The  farmer  and  farmer’s  wife  are 
doing  all  they  can.  It  is  often  a  nearly 
impossible  task  to  provide  separate 
beds  for  four  to  ten  extra  men.  Often 
men  are  fortunate  if  they  find  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  where  two  can  sleep  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  larger  farms  the  extra 
help  needed  at  harvest  time  is  not 
cared  for  and  fed  in  the  farmer’s  home 
as  is  the  case  with  the  smaller  farmer, 
but  boarding  and  rooming  houses  are  built  where 
they  are  taken  care  of.  Sometimes  these  are  only 
bunk-house  and  cook-room,  while  in  a  few  cases 
wealthy  farmers  have  provided  comfortable  rooms 
and  beds  with  electric  lights,  running  water  and 
bath.  Altogether,  if  the  man  seeking  work  is  a  real 
worker  and  respects  himself,  he  is  treated  well  and 
often  warm  friendships  are  formed  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  for  whom  he  works,  and  both 
feel  sorry  when  the  end  of  the  harvest  makes  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  young  man  seek  work  elsewhere. 
Occasionally  a  young  man  has  stayed  on  through  the 
Fall  work  or  all  Winter,  in  some  cases  for  several 
years  as  hired  man,  then  to  make  a  beginning  for 
himself  as  a  potato  grower  and  himself  an  employer 
of  potato  pickers.  Few  of  the  men  now  engaged  in 
the  growing  of  potatoes  in  the  great  potato  county 
of  Aroostook,  but  have  themselves  done  every  phase 
of  the  work  which  they  require  men  to  do,  and  most 
of  them  know  what  it  is  to  rough  it  and  take  the 
hard  knocks  which  life  hands  out  at  times. 

All  in  all  the  experience  of  going  into  the  potato 
fields  of  Aroostook  to  pick  potatoes  is  worth  while. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  profitable  in  dollars,  depend¬ 
ing  greatly  on  the  man  himself,  but  if  he  has  the 
right  sort  of  metal  in  his  make-up  he  will  go  away 
rich  in  an  experience  that  he  may  always  keep,  with 
wholesome  appetite  and  firm  muscles  and  not  afraid 
to  look  the  world  in  the  face.  The  young  man  who 
has  been  pampered  and  who  quits  after  a  few  days 
because  his  back  or  legs  ached  more  than  he  was 
able  to  bear,  gets  but  little  of  value  from  his  ex¬ 
perience. 

This  year  men  have  come  to  Aroostook  seeking 
work  from  a  long  distance.  The  automobile  has 
made  this  possible.  Autos  of  all  descriptions  may 
1-e  seen  bearing  number  plates  from  many  different 
States,  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  Itiver,  and 
south  to  Florida.  Sometimes  they  are  pretty  dilapi¬ 
dated  cars  that  can  just  .chug-chug  along  under 
their  load  and  again  they  are  new  models  of  the 


better  grade  of  cars.  Fifty  years  ago  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  for  the  potato  harvest  were  the 
French  from  Northern  Maine  and  Canada.  They 
came  in  springless  wagons,  four  to  eight  men  and 
boys  riding  behind  a  small  horse  called  a  “canuck.” 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  so  small  a  horse  could 
pull  such  a  load,  but  it  did  and  at  a  surprising  gait. 
But  they  come  no  more  in  this  way.  The  little  horse 
and  springless  wagon  are  seen  210  more.  The  gaso¬ 
line  car  has  taken  his  place  and  the  little  “canuck” 
and  many  of  those  who  rode  behind  him  are  sleep¬ 
ing  with  their  fathers.  How  will  they  come  in  an¬ 
other  25  or  50  years?  Will  it  be  by  airplane  or 
some  other  and  more  modern  device  of  man’s  fertile 
brain?  I  wish  I  knew  but  I  am  not  going  to  worry 
because  I  do  not.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


A  Massachusetts  Holstein’s  Work 

HE  picture  on  this  page  shows  Bay  State  Col- 
antlia  Countess,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  herd.  She  weighs  nearly  1,500  lbs., 
and  in  one  year  has  produced  1G  times  her  weight  in 
milk.  This  was  as  a  junior  four-year-old. 

She  started  the  season  with  twin  calves  weighing 
85  lbs.  each,  and  her  year’s  record  was  27,242.8  lbs. 
of  milk,  containing  987.7  lbs.  butterfat.  Near  the 
close  of  her  test  she  weighed  1,480  lbs. 

Tliei-e  is  no  record  showing  just  what  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  this  cow  did  a  thousand  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  in  Northern  Holland,  but  doubtless  they 


were  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves,  as  tra¬ 
dition  speaks  of  them  as  highly  prized  for  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese.  Earliest  references  tell  of  these 
Friesian  cattle  being  large  in  body  and  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers. 

A  thousand  years  seems  a  long  time  to  us  in  this 
new  country,  then  unknown  to  Europe,  and  mainly 
a  wilderness  from  which  previous  civilizations  had 
passed,  leaving  but  scanty  record  of  their  work.  But 
farming,  somewhat  as  we  know  it  today,  was  then 
an  old  industry  in  Europe,  with  husbandmen  skilled 
in  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  care  of  flocks  and 
herds. 

In  all  probability  the  Dutch,  when  they  came  to 
what  is  now  New  York,  brought  some  of  their  fa¬ 
vorite  cattle,  which  traveled  the  cow  paths  that  later 
became  some  of  the  crooked  streets  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan  Island.  There  is  a  record  around  135  years 
ago  of  some  of  these  Dutch  cattle  as  foundation 
stock  being  brought  to  Central  New  York,  which  the 
settlers  found  ideal  country  for  all  kinds  of  farm¬ 
ing.  From  that  time  frequent  importations  were 
made,  and  the  black  and  white  cows  dotted  the  beau¬ 
tiful  slopes  of  the  Genesee  Valley.  Other  States  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  soon  the  stocks  in  this  country  were  suf¬ 
ficient  for  constructive  breeding,  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  skill  and  success  to  the  present 
day.  w.  w.  h. 


Fall  Planting 

THERE  are  two  varieties  of  flowers  that  may  be 
sown  in  the  Fall  with  perfect  safety  and  when 
so  sown  in  properly  prepared  soil  will  start  with 
the  first  warm  days  of  Spring  before  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  giving  them  a  good  start,  and  early 
blossoms  to  the  planter.  These  are  snapdragons  and 
pansies,  two  of  the  most  satisfactory  annuals  that 
can  be  grown.  Pansies  do  their  best  when  sown 
where  they  will  be  partially  shaded,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  in  Summer.  Snapdragons 


delight  in  the  full  glare  of  the  Summer  sun  and  a 
bed  of  them  in  my  garden  is  now  (August  18)  a 
riot  of  color  that  brightens  the  whole  flower  garden. 

For  either  of  these  prepare  the  soil  by  making  it 
rich  with  well-rotted  manure.  The  scrapings  of 
the  barnyard  mixed  in  the  soil  until  a  loose  mass  a 
foot  deep  is  worked  fine  makes  an  ideal  foundation 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers  next  year,  weeks 
earlier  than  they  could  be  had  if  the  seed  were 
planted  next  Spring. 

In  buying  flower  seeds  of  any  kind  it  does  not  pay 
to  buy  cheap  seeds.  The  difference  in  price  between 
the  best  and  common  strains  will  not  amount  to  half 
a  cent  a  plant,  and  the  latest  and  best  varieties, 
bought  from  a  reliable  seedsman,  pays  the  extra 
cost  many  times  over.  I  have  always  bought  the 
highest  priced  pansy  seeds  I  could  find  in  the  cata¬ 
logs  of  the  best  seedsmen.  For  a  long  time  Giant 
Trimardeau  was  the  best  that  could  be  got,  except 
some  seeds  that  I  got  from  a  small  grower  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  is  now  dead.  Now  we  have  Oregon 
Giants  that  are  still  larger  than  the  Trimardeau. 
Many  flowers  larger  than  a  silver  dollar  can  be 
grown  from  select  Trimardeau  seed,  if  the  bed  is 
properly  cared  for  by  being  watered  occasionally 
with  manure  water  and  kept  from  getting  dry  at 
any  time. 

I  have  never  had  such  a  display  of  snapdragons 
as  I  have  this  year  and  they  have  been  favorites 
with  me  for  many  years.  Last  Spring  I  started  a 
new  garden  and,  as  a  starter,  had  it  covered  with  a 
two-inch  coat  of  sheep  manure  taken  from  yard 
where  thousands  of  sheep  had  been 
wintered  three  or  four  years  ago.  A 
fertilizer  company  bought  the  manure 
in  these  yards  and  after  they  had  taken 
what  they  wanted  I  had  the  scrapings 
shoveled  tip  and  put  them  on  my  gar¬ 
den.  My  snapdragons  came  up  slowly, 
and  grew  slowly  at  first,  because  we 
had  a  very  backward  Spring,  but,  when 
the  roots  reached  the  fertilizer  that 
had  been  plowed  under,  the  plants  shot 
up  and  began  to  bloom,  and  I  now  have 
flowers  in  white,  yellows  from  canary 
to  deep  golden  yellow,  reds  of  many 
shades,  salmon  mauve,  orange  and 
variegated  in  mixtures  of  these  col¬ 
ors.  I  shall  not  need  to  plant  seeds 
from  the  choicest  ones.  They  will  re¬ 
seed  themselves  and,  here  in  Idaho,  the 
plants  will  live  over  and  bloom  again 
next  year  if  they  are  given  a  little 
protection.  I  shall  throw  some  corn¬ 
stalks  over  them  when  cold  weather 
comes  and  next  year  no  doubt  I  shall 
have  the  same  wealth  of  color  that  I 
have  this  year  without  any  trouble 
from  planting  a  new  lot  of  seeds,  miller  purvis. 


Our  Common  Mushroom 

USFIROOMS  are  very  much  appreciated  by 
many  people,  and  there  are  no  doubt  thou¬ 
sands  who  would  like  to  eat  them  but  are  afraid  to 
do  so  on  account  of  the  extremely  poisonous  na¬ 
ture  of  a  few  varieties  that,  curiously  enough,  are 
often  among  the  cleanest  and  most  tempting  looking 
to  the  inexperienced  or  untrained  eye,  and  it  is  this 
fear  that  prevents  so  many  from  enjoying  what 
might  be  otherwise  a  gastronomic  luxury. 

At  the  start  I  would  like  to  explain  that  all  the 
popular  tests  about  using  a  silver  spoon  or  other 
silver  article,  and  many  familiar  sayings,  are  not 
in  any  sense  reliable  as  all  fungi  vary  so  much  as 
individuals  that  all  generalities  fail,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  actually  necessary  to  know  the  varieties  posi¬ 
tively  before  taking  any  chances  by  eating  them. 

There  are  a  few  pi*ecautions  necessary  at  all 
times  in  gathering  wild  mushrooms,  and,  as  this  is 
the  time  of  year  that  they  are  generally  the  most 
plentiful,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  it  is 
best  to  avoid  all  kinds  which  have  a  ball  or  bulb  at 
the  bottom  which  often  sits  in  a  cup  like  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  the  field  or  com¬ 
mercial  mushroom  when  growing  wild  always  in¬ 
habits  fields  or  old  pastures  and  seldom  the  woods 
or  forests,  and,  while  it  is  true  there  are  some  va¬ 
rieties  like  the  Russulas,  that  grow  in  the  edge  of 
woods  generally,  these  had  better  be  reserved  for 
the  experienced  person  rather  than  the  novice. 

The  field  mushroom  when  once  well  known,  how¬ 
ever,  can  seldom  be  mistaken  by  the  expert,  and  the 
large  volume  of  Agaricus  campestris  that  is  an¬ 
nually  grown  in  houses  and  caves  and  sold  almost 
everywhere  shows'  that  not  only  is  it  good  eating 
but  is  really  nutritious  and  appetizing.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  describe  it  as  fully  as  possible,  avoiding  all 
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STOVER  MFG. 
&  ENGINE  CO. 

61  Lake  Street 
FREEPORT,  ILL. 

Also  makers  of  Wind¬ 
mills,  Engines,  Pump 
Jacks,  Sazv  Frames,  etc. 


A  balanced  ration  of  home-ground  feed  makes  health¬ 
ier,  better  stock.  It  cuts  feeding  costs,  enabling  you 
to  save  money.  Cattle  properly  fitted  for  market  mean* ! 
a  faster  "turnover”  and  increased  profits.  All  these 
can  be  had  if  you  own  a  Stover  Hammer  Mill.  It 
grinds  shelled  or  ear  corn,  all  small  grains  and  rough- 
age.  With  it  you  can  grind  grain  alone,  roughage 
alone  or  mix  both  at  the  same  time.  Numerous  ex¬ 
clusive  features  found  on  no  other  hammer  mill. 
Write  us  today  for  prices,  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  Offset  drought  losses  with 
more  efficient  feed. 


Cut  Feeding  Costs  20% 


Swing-Hammer  type — 

Grinds  All  Feeds 

World’s  greatest  grinder  value! 

ONLY  *75.  Improved  hammer  type 
— gri  nds  everything— hasblg  capac¬ 
ity — is  extremely  durable.  Grinds 
all  grain — pulverizes  all  roughage, 
flue  or  coarse.  Oats  to  powder, 
hulls  and  a  1. 

nwi  Y  $75/  Amazingly  low 
VyixLil  1  J*  price  for  grinder 
with  BASY’s  capacity.  Quickly  re¬ 
pays  its  low  cost.  THINK! — Grinds 
unusually  larger  quantities  pel- 
hour  of  shelled  corn,  ear  corn,  oats 
and  other  grains  and  roughage. 

Ext -a  heavy  all-steel  rigid  body. 

Tempered  chrome  nickel  steel 
hammers  of  new  improved  type.  No 
burrs, no  rollers.  Noheating,  Bocks 
nails,  etc.,  in  grain  can’t  hurt  it.  r»WT  V 

Grinds  a  lifetime  with  slight  repair  costs,  '-'INLI 
10  to  20  11.  P.  tractor  or  engine  operates  it.  in 

nnrr  t  Riff  booklet.  All  details.  Many  / 

r  ixJC.1-..  photos.  Users’  letters.  Shows 
improvements.  How  to  save  on  feed  costs.  Don’t  delay. 

WRITE! 


HENRY  &  ALLEN  -:-  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Farm 

and 

Timber 

Lot 


100-ACRE  fertile  farm,  lkj  miles  village; 
estimated  1000  cords  hard  wood,  200,000  feet 
timber,  200  cords  pulp  wood;  7-room  house, 
barn,  wagon  house,  work  house,  poultry 
house,  garage;  complete  line  of  tools  and 
machinery;  hay  in  barn— 

PRICE  ONLY  $1800 

wood  and  timber  should  more  than  pay 
for  farm. 

HARRY  WELSH  -  PENACOOK,  N.  H. 


IjYNN  —  Upon  Beautiful  Blue  St.  Andrews  Bay 
Buy— II AVEN- Wonderful  Climate —  Flowers,  Palms 
Or  Lease  —  FLORIDA  —  Hunt— Fish  —  Golf  —  Sports 
Cozy  Home— Rates— ALL-YEA I£— Gulf,  Lakes,  Creeks 
Reasonable — Sanitarium  —  RECREATION  A  L  —  Bays 
Library— Write  Chamber  Commerce,  Box  O— CENTER 

POST  YOUR  LAND  ShSe^ 

“No  Trespassing”  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  $1; 
25 — $3.50;  00— *6;  H>0— $10;  largo  type,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  BRINCKERIIOFF  PRESS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


REPEATING  AIR  GUN  and  TARGET 

Y - -  Shoots  cork  bullets,  harmless,  lots  of 

#  JJ'i/Jslint'  fun  for  kiddies  and  grownups.  Post- 
f  IV  *  If  L*  tCA  paid  $3.  J.  WATERS,  Pcekskiil,  N.  X. 


ZOR  THE 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  willbe  found  on  page  1127. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  00  lbs.,  $6;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  clover  comb,  24  sections,  $4.80; 
mixed  buck  wheat,  $4.50;  not  prepaid;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.7o; 
5  lbs.,  clover  comb.  $1.30;  delivered  third  zone. 
EDWARD  KEDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs  white  clover  lioney,  packed  in 
sanitary  Canco  pails,  $1.10  postpaid  within 
third  zone.  WAI.  J.  WEST,  Box  107,  Port  Jeff¬ 
erson  Sta.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— New,  white,  clover,  00 
lbs.,  $5.50;  120  lbs.,  $10  here.  LAVERN  DE- 
I’EW,  lit.  0,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN  boarders  wanted  in  country,  $7 
week.  ADVERTISER  9007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1; 

2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  10  cents  per  pail  less;  write  for  prices 
of  larger  quantity  and  00-lb.  cans.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY",  new  crop  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  delivered;  0  10-lb.  pails,  $7.50  here; 
orders  send  0.  0.  D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresli-picked  balsam  pillow  filled  with 
tlie  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  helpful 
in  asthma  and  liay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  -V-i  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  fudges.  $1  pound  postpaid.  RUBY 
SNOW,  North  Montpelier  Vermont. 


O’DANDY  homemade  cream  fudge,  70c.  ESTEL- 
LA  McDonald,  Bo,x  ll,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


Bring  New  Beauty  to  Your  Garden 


Special  Offer  for  Fall  Planting 

This  Offer  Good  for  1  Week 
Get  Yours  While  it  is  Good 
Collection  consists  of  2  Arborvitaes,  2 
Mu  go  Pines,  2  Balsam  Fir ,  2  Juniper 
Communis.  Fall  is  Best  Time  to  Plant 

I  All  trees  7  to  8  years  old,  twice  transplanted, 
which  means  good  rooty  stems.  A  real  bargain. 
All  fresh  from  our  nurseries. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce  $1.10 


King  of  Evergreens — 4  for  $4  JL  Each 

8  to  9-year-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted. 
5-yr.-old,  twice  transplanted,  2  for  $1.10 
Hardy  Azaleas  Nudiflora,  Coral  Pink 

blooming  size,  each  .  98c 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Nicco  Blue  one- 

year-old  plants,  2  for  .  98c 

Magnolia  Trees,  1%  to  2  ft.,  each  ..  $1.25 
Limited  number  at  this  price. 

Rhododendrons,  Pink,  Red  and  Pur¬ 
ple,  1  to  1%  ft.,  3  for  .  $1.25 

Canterbury  Bells,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Foxgloves,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Columbines,  ail  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Delphinium,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Painted  Daisy,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Oriental  Poppies,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Hollyhocks,  all  double  ass’t  . 8  for  98c 

Yellow  Daisy  . 8  for  98c 

Hardy  Marguerite,  yellow  . 8  for  98c 

Gaillardia,  assorted  . 8  for  98c 

Rudbeckia,  purple  cornflower . S  for  98c 


All  Ono-Y"car-Old  Plants 

These  MUST  Be  Planted  NOW  to 
Bring  Flowers  in  Early  Spring 


1^^  FREE— Bargain  Catalog  with  Every' Order 

Add  iSe  jor  Packing  and  Insurance  f 

Ifw’M&ke’t  ) 
Gardens 

_;66  RANDOLPH  ROAD  - - — 

Ne  w  Ma  rkeiT  —New  Jersey 


Quality  Fruit  Trees 
at  Reduced  Prices 

Plant  this  Fall  and  insure  early 
vigorous  growth  next  Spring. 
Write  for  special  Fall  Catalog 
with  price  list.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Established 50 years. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2720  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Hold-fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANTx 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  PLANTING 


Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
257  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Catsh  gue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


P 


ETHNICe  SHRUBBERY 
CUHIE.OJ  EVERGREENS 

ETC.,  OF  QUALITY 
Plant  now— priced  right ,  write  for  prices 
JAC08  D.  SPIEGEL  NORMA,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Layer  and  pot  grown  plants  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Best  June  bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N  Y. 


LARGE  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

4  years  old.  $1.00  dozen;  $5.50  hundred,  postpaid. 
2-year  roots,  $1.85  hundred,  postpaid. 

ITAKICY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  ’Y. 


YOUR  CHRISTMAS  MONEY 

21  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  WITH  ENVELOPES  FOR  $1.00 

to  cost  you  only  50  cents  Send  $1.00  for  two  boxes  and 
begin  at  once  to  reap  profits. 

SOUTHWORTH’S  -  -  MIL  FORD,  CONN. 


technical  terms  that  in  any  way  might 
puzzle  the  novice  or  amateur.  The  com¬ 
mon  field  mushroom  should  never  be  used 
or  picked  by  the  amateur  until  the  gills 
or  underside  of  the  caps  show  a  pink  or 
pinkish  shade,  as,  if  gathered  smaller 
than  this,  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
some  other  kind.  As  the  mushroom  gets 
older  this  shade  gradually  darkens  until 
it  gets  almost  black.  After  that  it  is 
generally  unfit  for  eating. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  squirrels, 
some  birds  and  bugs  and  insects  of  all 
kinds  often  eat  the  real  mushroom 
(Agaricus  campestris),  but  they  will  not 
devour  any  of  the  poisonous  kinds  in  any 
way. 

The  real  mushroom  therefore  has  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  that  render  it  readily 
recognized  by  the  expert,  and  these  are 
that  the  pileus,  or  cap,  is  not  a  pure 
white  on  top,  but  rather  dull  in  color. 
There  should  be  no  ball  or  bulb  at  bot¬ 
tom  or  underneath  in  the  ground.  There 
should  be  no  disagreeable  smell  or  odor, 
and  they  should  never  be  eaten  when  too 
far  gone  .to  be  easily  recognized.  By 
knowing  and  examining  them  carefully 
the  really  edible  kinds  can  soon  be  recog¬ 
nized  with  certainty,  but  until  the  my¬ 
cologist  has  obtained  some  skill  he  had 
better  confine  himself  to  the  ordinary  field 
mushroom  Agaricus  campestris,  leaving 
the  other  varieties  out  of  his  diet  until 
he  is  able  to  identify  them  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  n.  w.  hales . 

New  Jersey. 


The  Horticultural  Exhibits 
at  the  Rochester  Exposition 

Quality  and-  attractiveness  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Rochester  Exposition,  and 
this  year  the  elements  did  their  full 
share  to  provide  as  fine  a  lot  of  quality 
fruit  as  has  been  seen  in  several  seasons. 
High  in  color,  and  with  scarcely  any 
blemishes  in  the  form  of  scab  or  worms, 
the  general  tone  was  excellent,  so  that 
those  who  came  to  see  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  nicely  arranged  displays  of 
horticultural  products  that  the  State 
affords,  were  nicely  repaid. 

Competition  was  keen.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  two  or  three  leaders 
taking  most  of  the  prizes,  but  this  year 
the  leaders  were  given  ‘a  real  challenge 
by  a  half  dozen  competitors  who  showed 
by  the  way  they  bad  selected  their  fruit 
that  they  knew  quite  a  good  deal  about 
the  game.  Since  several  of  these  new¬ 
comers  are  counted  among  the  younger 
generation,  it  bids  fair  for  the  future. 

Unfortunately  the  State  Fair  at  Sy¬ 
racuse  has  suddenly  pounced  upon  the 
dates  that  the  Rochester  Exposition  has 
had  for  twenty  years  and  has  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  fruit  growers  to 
show  both  places  as  has  been  the  custom 
in  years  past.  There  were  several  dis¬ 
gruntled  exhibitors  who  spoke  rather 
plainly,  asking  whether  the  State  Fair 
was  aimed  .to  benefit  agriculture  or  to 
make  a  new  attendance  record.  Be  that 
as  it  may  the  Hudson  River  Valley  once 
again  came  into  western  New  York  with 
some  high  quality  fruit  of  good  color, 
only  this  time  meeting  just  as  good  fruit 
from  “Up  State.”  The  coveted  farm  col¬ 
lection.  ’however,  again  went  to  Mr.  Hurd 
in  Ulster  County,  with  as  nicely  balanced 
an  exhibit  as  one  could  want.  The  va¬ 
rieties  shown,  limited  to  twenty,  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  There  were  seven 
apples,  namely,  Fall  Pippin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  Duchess, 
Delicious,  and  Wealthy,  thus  giving  va¬ 
riety  as  to  season,  quality,  and  use. 
Clapp,  Kieffer,  Seckel,  Bartlett  and  Bose 
were  the  pears ;  Champion  and  Elberta, 
the  peaches ;  Delaware,  Concord,  and 
Niagara,  the  grapes;  and  Bradshaw, 
Italian  Prune,  and  Shropshire,  the  plums. 
Webster  Grange  itook  first  place  in  the 
grange  fruit  exhibits,  with  Ivnowlesville 
second,  and  Greece  third.  Irondequoit 
Grange  was  first  in  the  grange  vegetable 
class,  Greece  Grange  taking  second  prize. 

II.  B.  T. 


Summer  Vesper  Services  at 
Enfield  Glen 

On  Sunday,  August  31,  occurred  the 
last  of  the  Vesper  Services  held  each 
Sunday  afternoon  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  in  the  Enfield  Glen,  N.  Y.,  State 
Park.  These  services  started  in  a  very 
simple  way  four  Summers  ago,  when  a 
few  meetings  were  held  in  place  of  the 
usual  evening  services  in  the  churches  of 
the  vicinity.  These  proved  so_  popular 
they  have  been  continued  with  increased 
interest  and  helpfulness  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Enfield  Falls  Larger  Parish, 
and  the  Tompkins  County  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Finger  Lakes  State  Park  Commission. 
Services  are  held  on  eight  consecutive 
Sundays  each  Summer,  and  when  it  rains 
they  are  transferred  to  the  old  mill  near 


the  entrance,  but  this  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  setting  is  ideal ;  on  a  level  spot 
near  the  upper  entrance  benches  and  a 
platform  have  been  arranged ;  encircling 
this  space  are  great  trees  of  elm  and 
sycamore,  while  beyond  on  the  thickly 
wooded  slopes  of  -tne  glen  are  many  ever¬ 
greens,  affording  a  beautiful  background 
for  the  gray  and  white  trunks  of  the  syca¬ 
mores.  On  this  Sunday  in  August  an 
occasional  crimson  spray  of  ivy  and  red- 
tipped  maple  leaves  gave  promise  of  the 
gorgeous  Autumn  coloring  that  will  soon 
pervade  the  whole  glen.  At  the  left  is 
the  children’s  playground,  and  at  the 
right  is  the  stream  and  the  path  beside 
it  leading  down  to  the  falls.  Partly  en¬ 
closed  by  hills,  the  acoustics  are  good,  so 
no  sounding  board  is  used,  in  fact  noth¬ 
ing  is  done  to  detract  from  the  natural 
beauty  and  peace  of  the  surroundings. 
Throughout  the  glen  the  native  trees, 
ferns  and  plants  have  been  preserved, 
and  all  landscape  work  has  been  kept 
close  to  nature. 

Many  noted  preachers  and  lecturers 
have  spoken  from  the  platform ,  this 
year  a  minister,  an  editor,  a  leader  in  the 
National  Grange,  a  director  of  National 
Rural  Scouting,  a  medical  missionary  and 
a  local  speaker  of  note,  Rev.  Dutton  S. 
Peterson,  all  gave  inspiring  messages. 
The  visiting  speakers  are  always  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  sincere  interest  of  the  audience, 
and  often  give  their  time  and  even  pay 
their  own  transportation  charges  to  keep 
the  expenses  of  the  services  at  a  •minimum. 

Since  not  all  music  carries  well  in  the 
out  of  doors  the  question  of  suitable 
music  has  sometimes  been  a  problem. 
Last  year  a  xylophone  was  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  as  the  bell  sounds  carried 
well,  also  a  brass  quartet.  This  Summer 
members  of  the  Westminster  Choir  of 
Ithaca,  assisted  by  choirs  from  the  Larg¬ 
er  Parish,  have  provided  beautiful  music. 
Nothing  sensational  or  spectacular  is 
planned  and  those  who  come  expecting  a 
refined  vaudeville  are  disappointed,  for 
they  find  only  a  sincere,  earnest  worship. 

The  congregation  is  mainly  of  country 
people  not  only  from  the  Larger  Parish, 
but  from  beyond  its  boundaries.  Many 
bring  lunch  baskets  and  eat  together  at 
the  picnic  tables  either  before  or  after 
the  serviee. 

These  hard-working  farmers  and  their 
wives  make  an  attentive  audience.  Of 
course  there  are  young  people  in  the 
group,  and  the  play-ground  -nearby  is  full 
of  happy  children,  but  there  are  many 
older  people,  men  and  women  with  toil- 
worn  hands  and  lined  faces,  who  come 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  humbly  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  Uiese  no¬ 
table  speakers.  To  them  the  words  of 
the  hymn,  “O  Master,  help  me  bear,  the 
strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care,”  which 
the  solist  sang  so  beautifully  on  this  last 
Sunday  must  have  been  especially  sig¬ 
nificant,  e.  F.  T. 
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8  EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

FALL  SHIPPING  I  •— > 

AND  PLANTING  TIME  X 

Three  to  five*  jk  4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  trees.  JEL  m  2  Norway  Spruce. 

I&gx  jSSti*  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

12  to  1 5 
inches 
high 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acre * 


8-  EVERGREENS  -  .80 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvitae..  * 

2  Scotch  Pine.  2  Junlpertus  Communis.  Trees 
are  5  to  6  years  old.  15  to  20  Inches  high. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direot  from  this  ad. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old,  two  trees . $1.10 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbiense),  flower  reddish  purple. 
(Carolimanum),  dark  pink.  Cf  1 A 

Three  Plants,  1-1%  ft.  high . .  «?*•■*■  v 

Magnolia  T ree* . Trees  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome. 

early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  JM  1ft 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Eaok . '*’**," 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  slirubs  •••••••••»•••••  •  ••••••▼*••** 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $  •  0 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $  •  0 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  1  and  1%  ft.  high, 

bushy,  6  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants, 

blooming  age  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Bark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants,  blooming  age  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  flowers 

8  inches  across.  10  plants,  blooming  age  . .  $  J .  10 
Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants  . $1.10 


Hardy  Perennial*,  Live  Forever. 
These  Plants  Are  Two  Years 
Old,  Blooming  Age.  Each...OC 


Columbine,  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow  Dais¬ 
ies;  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Painted 
Daisies.  Galllardias,  Sweet  Williams. 

ORDER  MUSTAMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR  MORE 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 
Plant  This  Fall,  Pick  Berries  Next  Summer 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  ou  market. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  temperature 
of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with 
plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name, 
certified  free  from  disease,  from  the  originator’s 
farm,  Prof.  F.  C.  Beeves,  Canadian  Horticultur¬ 
ist,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Send  for  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  farm  papers 
and  Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so 
favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted,  $1  per  dozen, 
$8  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 

THOMAS  MARKS  fit  CO. 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 

Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 


Sample  Copy  of  Fljrr 
FLOWER  GROWER  I  MiEi 

A  magazine  specially  edited  for  gardening 
enthusiasts.  Intensely  practical,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  helpful.  Unlike  any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  enclose  in  envelope  with 
name  and  address  ;  we'll  mail  sample  copy. 
FLOWER  GROWER.  Box  7.  Calcium,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  ol  1930  and  Spring  of  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  In  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  best  arift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
Large  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
ApdIc,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog  Is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne  Maryland 


BOXWOOD 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orr 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  d< 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, V 


nADUflU  Till  IDC  20  first-size  bulbs  in  10  different 
Ufilfillll  I  If  LITw  colors  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Write 

for  circular.  HENRY  WALLDORFF  &  SON,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 


Rnhv  RllIP  SnrilPP  3  yrs--100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 
Ddlfy  mile  jpi  UlC  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 


October  in  the  Garden 

With  the  coming  of  October  the  outdoor 
garden  season  seems  definitely  to  draw  to 
a  close,  yet  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
remains  to  be  done,  and  the  garden  work¬ 
er  will  find  more  than  enough  to  occupy 
his  time  for  finite  a  while  yet.  Many  of 
the  tasks  are  connected  with  cleaning 
away  the  debris  of  the  season's  opera¬ 
tions  and  in  saving  and  storing  such 
stock  as  will  be  required  for  next  year's 
efforts.  No  mean  task  in  itself,  yet  add¬ 
ed  to  this  is  the  further  responsibility  of 
planting  out  the  various  bulbs  to  bright¬ 
en  the  Spring  garden,  as  well  as  shrubs 
and  deciduous  trees  which  can  well  be 
moved  at  this  season. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  always  rather 
pleased — yet  at  the  same  time  a  little 
saddened — when  the  first  killing  frosts 
arrive  and  the  Dahlias  and  other  tender 
plants  are  blackened.  Pleased  because 
the  garden  of  necessity  has  been  looking  a 
little  bedraggled  for  a  time,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  “coup  de  grace” 
administered  by  the  frost  enables  one  to 
make  an  earnest  beginning  into  the  Fall 
work  program.  Saddened  as  one  is  al¬ 
ways  with  the  passing  of  a  fulsome  year. 

Dahlias  will  require  lifting  after  they 
are  frosted.  Use  a  fork  for  this  work 
and  avoid  damaging  the  tubers.  After 
they  have  dried  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
open  air  they  may  be  stored  away  in  a 
frost-proof  shed  or  cellar.  Should  such 
storage  place  be  artificially  heated  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  pack  the  tubers  in 
granulated  peat  moss  or  in  sand  to  pre¬ 
vent  shriveling. 

Gladioli,  Montbretias,  Tigridias,  tu¬ 
beroses,  Begonias,  Cannas  and  Caladiums 
should  likewise  be  lifted,  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  while  and  then  stored  away  in 
dry  sand  in  a  temperature  of  from  35 
to  40  degrees  Fahr.  Take  particular  care 
that  each  -lot  is  plainly  and  unmistak¬ 
ably  labeled  with  the  varietal  name.  This 
precaution  avoids  much  unnecessary  con¬ 
fusion*  in  the  Spring. 

Half  hardy  perennials  used  for  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  flower  garden  should 
be  lifted  and  either  potted  or  planted  to¬ 
gether  in  flats  for  Winter  storage  to  en¬ 
sure  stock  for  1931.  Included  in  this 
class  are  the  popular  geraniums.  Fuch¬ 
sias,  heliotropes  and  Lantanas.  Cuttings 
of  these  plants  will  root  readily  in  a 
close  propagating  bench  supplied  with  a 
little  bottom  heat  and  the  old  plants  may 
be  kept  to  furnish  further  cuttings  and 
to  make  large  plants  for  the  succeeding 
year. 

Even  those  who  are  not  the  happy  pos¬ 
sessors  of  greenhouse  facilities  will  gain 
much  satisfaction  by  lifting  any  of  the 
plants  mentioned,  or  Petunias,  Verbenas 
or  even  Ageratum,  potting  them  up  and 
using  as  house  plants  for  Winter  bloom. 
The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  lift 
the  plants  as  carefully  as  possible  with 
the  soil  in  a  moist  condition  and  without 
damaging  the  roots  more  than  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary.  Transfer  immediately  to  a 
pot  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the 
root  mass  easily,  and  in  addition,  a  little 
extra  good  soil  which  should  be  rammed 
fairly  firmly  about  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
An  inch  of  coarse  cinders  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  will  provide  adequate 
drainage  and  the  finished  soil  surface 
should  be  that  distance  below  the  rim  to 
allow  for  watering.  Immediately  after 
potting  the  plants  should  be  given  a  good 
watering  and  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  strong  sunshine  for  a  few  days,  not 
until  they  have  recovered  from  the  cheek 
in  fact,  when  they  will  give  good  service 
if  placed  in  a  sunny  window  and  given 
proper  attention. 

Tender  aquatic  plants  as  Nympliseas, 
water  hyacinth,  Eichhornia,  umbrella 
palm  (Oyperus),  must  be  gotten  in  be¬ 
fore  damaged  by  severe  frost. 

Any  time  during  the  present  month 
(the  earlier  the  better)  hardy  perennials 
may  be  planted,  and  such  Fall  planting 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  offers  very 
decided  advantages  over  Spring  work. 
For  those  undertaking  this  work  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  thoroughly  digging  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  10  inches,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  go  down  eight  inches  below  this  by 
forking  up  the  bottom  of  each  trench  as 
the  digging  proceeds  and  incorporating 
therewith  some  good  cow  manure.  A 
liberal  dressing  of  similar  manure  and 
some  bonemeal  should  he  added  to  the  top 
spit  of  soil,  for  once  perennials  are  plant¬ 
ed  they  are  left  undisturbed  for  at  least 
three  years  with  only  sufficient  manur- 
ings  in  between  times.  For  those  who 
cannot  readily  secure  good  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  the  shredded  cattle  manure  sold  by 
seedsmen  is  a  reliable  substitute,  and  it 
adds  considerably  more  “body”  to  the  soil 
than  does  the  pulverized  sheep  manure  so 
often  advocated,  although  this  latter  is 
splendid  for  Spring  top-dressing  of  lawns, 
borders,  etc.  The  divisions  of  perennials 
selected  for  replanting  should  consist  of 
the  strongest  and  healthiest  medium-sized 
portions  from  the  outsides  of  the  old 
chimps,  while  the  weaker  inner  portions 
are  discarded  unless  stock  is  scarce.  When 
planting  herbaceous  borders  three,  five 
or  more  plants  should  be  spaced  to  form 
a  group  of  suitable  size,  single  plants 
dotted  about  produce  a  spotty,  displeasing 
effect.  A  knowledge  of  the  color,  height 
and  time  of  flowering  of  each  plant  is 
necessary  to  plan  successfully  a  herba¬ 
ceous  border;  those  not  qualified  in  this 
way  will  find  the  catalog  of  a  reliable 
dealer  in  herbaceous  plants  of  use  here, 
and  by  keeping  careful  note  the  first 
Summer  any  slight  mistakes  can  be  recti¬ 
fied  the  following  Autumn.  I  am  some¬ 
times  asked  to  name  some  good  peren¬ 


nials  for  cut  flower  purposes,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  following  can  be  recommend¬ 
ed  to  furnish  a  long  season  of  bloom : 
Doronicum  excelsum,  Pyrethrums,  Irises 
in  variety,  not  forgetting  the  Kaempferi 
and  Sibiriea  types,  peonies,  Lythrum, 
Achillea  “The  Pearl,”  Gypsophila  “Bris¬ 
tol  Fairy,”  Euphorbia  corollata,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Aconitum  “Sparks  Variety,” 
Liatris  pycnostachya,  Helenium  “River¬ 
ton  Gem,”  H.  rubrum,  Aster  “Anita  Bal¬ 
lard,”  Aster  “Barr’s  Pink,”  Aster  tar- 
taricus,  Boltonia  latisquama,  Rudbeckia 
purpurea,  Anemone  japonica  and  Chelone 
barbata. 

Fall-planted  roses  almost  invariably 
do  better  than  Spring-planted  stock,  and 
October  is  a  good  time  to  get  busy  in  this 
connection.  The  remarks  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  deep  cultivation  before  planting 
perennials  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  roses.  I  know  of  roses  planted  on  one 
Westchester,  N.  Y„  estate  this  last  Spring 
on  land  dug  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  and 
with  a  six  or  seven  inch  layer  of  cow 
manure  placed  in  the  bottom.  These  roses 
were  making  a  splendid  display  and  pro¬ 
ducing  long-stemmed  bloom  even  in  Au¬ 
gust.  All  roses,  both  newly  planted  and 
otherwise,  should  be  lightly  pruned  back 
late  in  the  month  to  remove  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  damage  from  Winter  storms. 

While  it  is  now  too  late  safely  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  transplanting  of  evergreens, 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  moved 
at  any  time  provided  due  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  that  the  roots  are  not  allowed  to 
dry  out  during  the  operation.  Trees  and 
shrubs  received  from  nurserymen  should 
be  planted  just  so  soon  as  they  come  to 
hand.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  ar¬ 
ranging  plantings  groups  of  similar 
shrubs  are  usually  far  more  effective  than 
individuals  dotted  at  intervals  about  the 
borders  or  gardens. 

The  planting  of  rock-garden  material 
should  he  undertaken  without  further  de¬ 
lay,  taking  particular  care  to  choose  ma¬ 
terial  suitable  for  the  aspect  you  can  of¬ 
fer,  and  the  range  is  so  wide  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  that  any  rock  garden,  shady  or 
sunny,  moist  or  dry,  can  be  gay  with 
plants.  On  the  rock  garden  here  at  “Hi- 
Esmaro”  we  cultivate  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  plants,  and  a  few  of  these  stand 
out  as  being  of  particular  merit  and  es¬ 
pecially  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  beginner.  Such  plants  include 
Verbena  canadensis,  Talinum  calycinum, 
Mazus  repens,  Draba  repens,  Sempervivum 
arachnoideum,  S.  tectorum,  Linaria  hepa- 
ticifolia,  Sedum  Angelicum,  S.  Searmen- 
tosum,  Tunica  Saxifraga,  Viola  Jersey 
Gem,  and  Dianthus  graniticus.  Many 
others  could  be  added  to  this  list,  but  it 
will  be  long  enough  for  the  beginner  to 
select  from.  A  good  depth  of  a  permeable 
soil  is  the  most  important  requisite  for 
a  successful  rock  garden,  for  most  of  the 
plants  used,  although  only  possessing  a 
dwarf  growth  above  the  ground  level,  ex¬ 
tend  their  roots  to  great  depths  seeking 
coolness  and  moisture  as  well  as  food 
supply.  t 

Cleaning  up  the  garden  will  be  in  or¬ 
der  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Remove  and  burn  all  dead  rubbish.  Col¬ 
lect  together  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees 
as  they  become  available,  and  store  in  a 
compact  heap  in  some  out-of-the-way  cor¬ 
ner  to  form  that  most  valuable  of  all  hu¬ 
mus,  natural  leaf  mold.  Should  it  not 
be  convenient  to  make  a  pile  of  the  leaves 
a  pit  may  be  dug,  the  leaves  placed  there¬ 
in  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil. 
In  12  months  or  so  a  beautiful  leaf  mold 
with  result. 

As  time  permits  and  ground  becomes 
available  digging  should  be  undertaken. 
Dig  deeply  and  leave  the  surface  in  a 
rough  condition  until  required  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring.  This  Fall  digging  is 
of  great  advantage  in  that  it  permits  the 
frost  and  other  weathering  agents  to  ex¬ 
ercise  free  play  through  the  soil,  and 
sweeten  and  condition  the  ground  for  the 
following  year. 

Few  hardy  subjects  yield  greater  re¬ 
turns  expressed  in  terms  of  beauty  and 
usefulness  than  do  the  lilies,  and  bulbs 
of  many  of  these  aristocrats  may  be 
planted  with  great  success  at  this  time; 
in  fact  all  lilies  should  be  planted  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  obtainable  from  the 
seedsman.  While  lilies  will  not  endure 
dry  conditions  the  majority  are  impatient 
of  stagnant  water  in  the  soil  and  so  good 
drainage  is  essential  to  success.  No  fresh 
manure  must  come  in  contact  with  the 
bulbs  and  the  absence  of  lime  in  the  soil 
is  a  favorable  factor  in  lily  cultivation. 
Those  kinds  which  obtain  a  good  deal  of 
their  food  supply  through  the  medium  of 
annual  roots  originating  from  the  base 
of  the  flower  stem  must  be  planted  quite 
deeply,  say  five  or  six  inches  from  the  nose 
of  the  bulb,  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
feed.  Many  of  our  finest  lilies  do  best 
when  planted  among  low  growing  shrubs 
such  as  Azaleas,  for  they  appreciate  the 
shade  about  the  roots  and  at  the  same 
time  they  remain  upright  without  re- 
coui’se  to  staking. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  it  con¬ 
tains  some  lilies,  and  in  every  one  that 
queen  of  lilies,  Lilium  regale,  should  find 
a  home. 

Ollier  bulbs  should  be  planted  this 
month  including  all  Narcissi,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  Muscari,  C-amassias,  Leuco- 
jums,  hyacinths  and  snowdrops.  It  is 
better  to  leave  tulip  plantings  as  late  as 
possible,  just  prior  to  the  ground  freezing 
up  in  fact,  and  in  this  way  minimize  the 
risk  of  damage  from  mice.  Beginners  are 
sometimes  prone  to  begin  covering  up 
their  perennials  and  bulbs  with  the  first 
coming  of  hard  frost ;  this  is  a  mistake, 
however,  for  it  is  far  better  to  leave  this 
off  until  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  and  usually  I  find  late 


Rev.  C.  E.  Kim; 
Pike  Co.f  MO. 

“I  made  over  $1600 
in  my  spare  time 
taking  ordersforStark 
Trees, FloweringShruba 
—etc.  in  10  months.  Then 
— to  my  great  surprise — I 
made  $426.50  in  July  and 
$502.91  in  August  alone! 
Housewives  WILL  order 
shrubs  and  Luther  Burbank 
Fruit  Creations  for  Fall  and 
Spring  Planting — Land  Owners 
WILL  give  fruit  tree  orders  in 
July  and  August !  Stark’s  huge 
Advertising  Campaign  creates  a 
demand  the  year  ’rounjd  —  and  a 
PREFERENCE  FOR  STARK 
NURSERY  PRODUCTS  that  makes 
orders  come  easier  to  Stark  Salesmen!” 
Rev.  C.  E.  King,  Pike  Co.,  MISSOURI. 

Outdoor  SpareTime Work 
Pay  and  Bonuses  Weekly 

Write  for  NEW  Terms  for  Spare  Time 
Salesmen  IMMEDIATELY!  Only  limited 
number  new  salesmen  to  be  appointed. 
USE  COUPON  BELOW— or  send 
postcard. 

Address  Box  S.  W.  308 


He  started  by  mailing 
a  coupon  just  like  this/ 


STARK  NURSERIES  K.N.-Y.  104-30  J 

Box  S.  W.  308,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

1  Tell  me  how  I  can  MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  1 
I  EACH  WEEK  THIS  SUMMER  AND  FALL  I 
in  my  spare  time  assisting  my  friends  in  ordering  * 
I  Stark-Burbank  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 

I  Name .  | 

I  P.0 .  | 

*  St.orJR.F.D . State  . 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cal.  30,  REDUCED  to  $16.50 


8h*  pounds.  43  inches  long.  24-ineh  barrel, 
offered  assembled  and  refinished,  without  bay¬ 
onet  at  reduced  price,  $16.60.  Ball  cartridges  $3.60 
per  100.  Illustrated  catalog,  380  pages,  Army-Navy 
equipment,  mailed  for  60  cent3.  NEW  circular  for  2c 
stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS, SOI  B’way,  N.Y.C. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


*  nil/  to  fit  any  skein  or  axle.  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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A  DOLLAR  (%r 
BOOK  for  UvC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  YorJk 
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Kill  Poison  Ivy 


with 


NOW  is  the  time  to  destroy  this 
annoying,  dangerous  weed, 
easily,  quickly  and  permanently. 

Just  sprinkle  Atlaeide  Calcium 
Chlorate  from  the  handy  sifter  can 
or  dilute  with  water  for  standard 
spraying  equipment.  Kills  roots 
as  well  as  tops  of  all  weeds.  Crops 
may  be  grown  next  season  on 
treated  soil. 

Non-poisonous  to  livestock  or 
people.  Non-corrosive  to  metal. 
Costs  only  10c  to  25c  per  square 
~  rod.  Packed  in  3%-lb. 
sifter  top  cans  or  50, 

100  or  200-lb.  drums.  A 


MAIL  COUPON 


CH IPMAN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CO., 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  literature  on  Atlaeide. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 


□  lam  enclosing  $1.50  for  3%  lbs. 
(3  I  am  enclosing  $7.00  for  50  lbs. 

□  1  am  enclosing  $13.50  for  100  lbs. 
Q  I  am  enclosing  $26.00  for  200  lbs. 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


Name  . 
Address 
City  . . . 


. State . 

R.  N.-y.  10-4  30 


EDWARDSroops 

LAST  LONGER  LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


The  lasting  beau¬ 
ty  and  protection 
of  Edwards  Metal 
Roofs  has  been  proved  on 
thousands  of  country  homes  and  farm 
buildings  for  more  than  25  years. 

Fire  can't  burn  them.  Lightning  can’t  harm 
them.  Sheet  Roofings,  plain  or  corrugated,  with 
Improved  interlocking  joints  for  easy,  accurate 
installation.  High  grade  steel,  painted  or  gal¬ 
vanized,  fully  guaranteed. 

At  slightly  higher  price,  gen¬ 
uine  Copper-bearing,  rust-resist¬ 
ing  steel,  the  best  in  the  world. 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  and 
Roofing  Book  No.  173 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
1023-1073  Butler  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(A) 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1£!2 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  FRAME  *10' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
^  ^  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  leak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements  All 
bipr  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaianteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


PULL 


DOLLARS 
OUT  OF 
STUMPS 


Profit  by  clearing  your 
ownlandandyourneigh- 
bors’  aswell.TheHereules 
onemanStumpPullerdoes 
the  work  easier,  quicker, 
cheaper— a  nd  rapidly  pays 
for  itself.  Makebigmoney 
—write  today  for  booklet 
and  speciallow  price  offer. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2930  29th' St.,  Centerville,  la. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page . 


November  or  even  early  December  time 
enough  to  apply  protection. 

Under  glass  every  available  inch  will 
be  crowded  with  growing  things,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  provide  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  requisite  condition  of  light 
temperature,  air  and  moisture  for  their 
well-being.  Chrysanthemums  and  carna¬ 
tions  will  require  light  applications  of 
feed  to  enable  them  to  give  of  their  best, 
and  calla  lilies  will  also  benefit  from  simi¬ 
lar  treatment. 

Poinsettias  and  Begonias  for  Christ¬ 
mas  flowering  should  be  accorded  a  night 
temperature  of  (40  degrees,  but  while  the 
latter  will  require  a  little  light  shade 
from  strong  sunshine,  the  Poinsettias 
crave  for  all  the  sunlight  available.  A 
humid  atmosphere  is  appreciated  by  both 
these  popular  plants. 

Seeds  of  the  many  popular  annuals  we 
cultivate  for  Spring  bloom  should  be  sown 
now  and  again  later  to  provide  a  suc¬ 
cession  before  outdoor  flowers  appear. 

Pot  and  box  up  an  ample  supply  of 
tulip,  Narcissi  and  hyacinths  to  force  in 
succession.  Spiraeas  and  bleeding  hearts 
potted  now  and  placed  in  a  frame  or 
storage  cellar  until  growth  begins  can  be 
forced  gently  into  bloom  any  time  after 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  Freesias 
should  be  growing  freely  now  in  a  car¬ 
nation  house  atmosphere. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.D.  HORT. 


Decorative  Winter  Berries 

When  we  can  no  longer  decorate  our 
rooms  with  freshly  cut  flowers  from  the 
garden,  and  must  resort  to  dried  ones. 


red  osier  dogwood  and,  if  you  can  reach 
them,  some  of  the  beautiful  deep  blue 
ones  on  their  red  stems,  of  the  tall  early 
flowering  dogwood,  will  have  a  fascina¬ 
tion  more  irresistible  than  more  brilliant- 
lmed  Summer  flowers. 

In  bare  open  fields  and  along  roadsides 
where  nothing  else  seems  to  flourish  you 
will  find  masses  of  pearl  everlastings. 
Some  of  you  whose  childhood  days  were 
spent  in  the  country  some  fifty  years  ago 
may  have  reminiscences  of  tightly  bunched 
bouquets  of  these  fragrant  wild  blossoms, 
pushed  into  tall  elaborately  decorated 
vases,  that  graced  either  end  of  the  high 
mantel  of  the  best  room.  Not  only  were 
these  modest  little  flowerets  unmercifully 
bunched,  but  often  brilliantly  dyed ;  reds, 
greens  and  blues.  Try  arranging  some  in 
a  shallow  blue  glazed  bowl  with  a  few 
sprays  of  deep  blue  dogwood  berries  and 
scarlet  barberries  or  bittersweet,  and  a 
very  little  white  pine;  you  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  effect. 

Then  there  is  the  common  sumac  or 
staghorn  sumac  which  illuminates  the 
hillsides  every  Autumn  with  its  mass  of 
flaming  color.  Do  not  confuse  these  bril¬ 
liant  sprays  with  the  dun-colored  ones  of 
the  poisonous  sumac.  One  or  two  sprays 
arranged  with  a  few  branches  of  spruce 
or  hemlock,  in  a  brown  or  sage  green  jug 
or  jar,  will  make  a  charming  decoration 
for  a  gloomy  hall  or  stairway. 

There  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  the 
silvery  arms  of  the  Clematis  Virginiana 
or  traveler’s  joy.  and  the  gorgeous  glow¬ 
ing  ones  of  the  Virginia  creeper;  this  may 
be  kept  fresh  a  long  time  if  placed  in 
water,  and  its  blue-black  berries  will  last 


stftiis 


. 


Wild  Allspice  Gives  a  Wealth  of  Red  Berries  After  Foliage  is  Gone 


happy  is  the  woman  who  has  a  good 
supply  of  everlastings  on  hand,  planted 
early,  and  grown  along  with  the  annuals 
and  perennials  of  her  garden  during  the 
Summer  months.  If,  however,  one  has 
not  had  the  time  or  space  to  grow  some 
varieties  of  these  charming  plants,  she 
can  go  joyfully  forth  into  the  lanes,  by¬ 
ways  and  woodlands  and  find  a  wealth  of 
materials.  All  sorts  of  lovely  grasses 
and  seed  pods,  that  when  earefuly  gath¬ 
ered  while  still  green,  though  full  grown, 
and  dried  in  a  cool  airy  place,  can  be 
arranged  in  many  decorative  ways,  espe¬ 
cially  if  one  can  have  a  few  of  the  bright¬ 
er-lined  everlastings  to  go  with  them. 
Sprays  of  bright  berries,  pine,  hemlock 
and  spruce  are,  of  course,  always  attrac¬ 
tive  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and  mid¬ 
winter  decorations. 

For  creating  a  cheerful  atmosphere  in 
a  somber  room  there  is  nothing  that 
equals  the  “bonny”  bittersweet  berries, 
with  their  reddish  orange  tints  and 
graceful  stems.  You  will  find  it  twin¬ 
ing  round  wild  shrubs  and  scrambling 
over  old  walls  and  fences.  Gather  it  in 
early  October,  before  the  seedpods  burst 
open,  and  it  will  serve  you  well  until  the 
Spring  flowers  return.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  other  wild  plant  which  fruits  in  Au¬ 
tumn  that  is  gathered  so  ruthlessly  as  the 
American  bittersweet,  when  really  only 
a  few  of  its  gorgeous  sprays  are  all  one 
needs  for  Winter  decorations.  It  is  too 
bad  that  this  lovely  plant  is  not  being 
cultivated  more  extensively  on  the  home 
grounds.  It  can  be  easily  grown  in  al¬ 
most  any  situation,  though  it  thrives 
best  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  and 
fertility. 

The  scarlet  barberry  is  lovely  too  for 
brightening  dull  corners.  It  grows  plenti¬ 
ful  in  most  parts  of  New  England,  along 
overgrown  lanes  and  hedges.  It  is  lovely 
when  mixed  with  a  few  sprays  of  the 
blue-black  berries  of  the  Amoor  River 
privet,  and  a  little  of  the  white  pine,  or 
combined  with  a  few  garden  everlastings. 
An  arrangement  of  barberries  with  a  few 
bunches  of  the  lead-colored  ones  of  xlie 


all  Winter,  as  will  the  bright  red  “ap¬ 
ples”  of  the  swamp  rose  and  the  white 
wax  bayberries.  A  few  sprays  of  ground 
pine,  or  white  pine  or  spruce,  are  lovely 
when  combined  with  any  of  the  gay  red 
berries.  Hemlock  with  its  gleam  of  sil¬ 
ver  about  it  and  the  arbor  vitae,  are  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  when  arranged  with 
the  glowing  bittersweet  or  scarlet  bar¬ 
berries. 

As  the  Autumn  advances  into  Winter 
there  are  always  new  treasures  to  dis¬ 
cover  along  roadsides  and  in  the  thickets 
that  the  thatch  of  leaves  has  hidden  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  months,  and  which  are  sel¬ 
dom  considered  useful  for  decorations, 
that  can  be  utilized  into  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects.  A  librarian  of  my  acquaintance  al¬ 
ways  has  an  artistic  little  arrangement 
of  some  kind  on  her  desk  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months ;  berries  and  all  sorts  of  odd 
little  woodsy  plants  that  she  gleans  from 
an  overgrown  vacant  lot  just  back  of  the 
city  library. 

Dried  things  do  not  always  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  graceful  positions  as  freshly 
cut  flowers  do ;  many  of  them  have  un¬ 
graceful  wiry  stems  that  must  be  con¬ 
cealed  a,s  muc-h  as  possible,  and  containers 
have  much  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  their 
arrangement.  Glazed  or  painted  pottery, 
or  the  brass  or  copper  holders,  are  the 
most  useful ;  quaint-shaped  closely  woven 
baskets  make  very  satisfactory  ones; 
never  use  clear  glass.  As  a  rule  we  do 
not  select  gayly  colored  containers  for 
the  gorgeous  garden  flowers ;  their  own 
bright  hues  are  sufficient  to  give  char¬ 
acter  to  a  display.  It  is  quite  the  op¬ 
posite  with  the  soft  tints  of  the  everlast¬ 
ings  and  the  browns,  silvery  gray  greens 
and  deeper  greens  of  the  evergreens,  that 
have  only  a  few  bright  berries  to  relieve 
them,  and  containers  should  be  as  har¬ 
moniously  colorful  as  possible. 

Put  a  long  arm  of  silvery  Clematis  and 
two  trailing  crimson  sprays  of  Virginia 
creeper  in  a  slim  brass  or  copper  wall 
vase;  you  will  be  charmed  with  the  ef¬ 
fect.  A  long  graceful  spray  of  bitter¬ 
sweet  would  be  equally  as  lovely  if  placed 
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in  the  same  position  with  a  few  long 
runners  of  curly  ground  pine.  Do  not 
bunch  your  sprays  of  berries  too  much  ; 
they  will  go  farther  if  separated  and  com¬ 
bined  sparingly  with  the  graceful  sprays 
of  evergreens.  The  scarlet  rose  “apples” 
are  particularly  lovely  grouped  with  the 
silvered  hemlock,  both  a  colorful  bowl 
and  low  basket,  with  a  hoop  handle, 
make  excellent  holders  for  these. 

The  quaint  scarlet  seed  pods  of  the 
cultivated  Chinese  lantern,  combined  with 
a  few  soft  sprays  of  white  pine  or  spruce, 
are  wonderfully  attractive  arranged  in  a 
low  basket,  and  try  grouping  some  of  the 
short  sprays  of  bittersweet  and  Clematis, 
with  a  few  privet  berries  in  a  low  blue 
glazed  or  painted  bowl.  A  few  branches 
of  barberries  in  an  old-fashioned  red  jar 
will  give  a  joyous  touch  of  color  to  any 
room  from  early  Winter  until  Spring. 
Little  cedars,  taken  up  early  in  the  Fall, 
and  planted  in  brightly  painted  pots,  can 
be  used  very  effectively  in  halls  and  on 
porches  during  the  Winter  months;  for 
a  bit  of  color  wire  some  Chinese  lanterns 
or  red  berries  among  the  branches. 

To  fit  a  container  to  an  arrangement 
need  not  be  a  difficult  or  expensive  task, 
for  the  more  simple  the  holder  is  in  line 
and  form  the  better  it  will  serve  these 
treasures  of  the  woodlands  and  meadows. 
With  a  soft  lacquer  brush  and  some 
quick-drying  enamel  or  lacquer  you  can 
put  a  lovely  surface  on  an  old  pickle  or 
cooky  jar,  almost  as  smooth  and  glossy 
as  if  glazed,  and  there  are  many  beauti¬ 
ful  colors,  that  come  in  small  cans,  to 
choose  from.  With  this  simple  outlay 
you  can  decorate  any  number  of  jars  and 
jugs.  An  old  flower  pot  can  be  made  in¬ 
to  a  most  useful  holder  in  a  very  few 
minutes  by  painting  it  the  color  yoii  wish 
to  harmonize  with  an  arrangement. 

Berries  as  well  as  everlastings  can  be 
freshened  and  brightened  by  dipping  them 
in  water,  occasionally,  and  spray  of  Cle¬ 
matis,  Virginia  creeper  and  any  of  the 
evergreens,  will  keep  fresh  and  bright  in¬ 
definitely  if  kept  in  water.  Change  the 
water  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  keep  ar¬ 
rangement  in  a  cool  place  at  night,  pref¬ 
erably  near  an  open  window. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Mixing-  of  Gladiolus 
Varieties 

What  precautions,  if  any,  have  to  be 
observed  to  maintain  pure  Gladiolus 
varieties?  That  is,  if  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  mixture,  and  thus  grown  to¬ 
gether  indiscriminately,  will  the  large 
bulbs  and  the  little  eorrns  saved  for  the 
following  season  be  straight  individually, 
or  will  mixing  and  striking-back  occur? 

New  York  e.  w.  b. 

Mixing  of  Gladiolus  varieties  can  only 
occur  through  inter-pollination  and  propa¬ 
gation  by  seed.  Where  propagation  is 
effected  by  the  increase  of  conns,  there 
can  be  no  mixture.  Sometimes  we  hear 
from  readers  who  complain,  after  several 
seasons  of  Gladiolus  culture,  that  they 
are  all  “reverting”  to  red  forms,  and 
that  some  of  the  other  colors  have  entirely 
disappeared.  This,  however,  is  not  re¬ 
version  ;  it  is  because  some  of  the  other 
sorts  may  not  make  so  many  eorms  as  the 
reds,  and  if  they  are  all  stored  together 
in  mixed  lots,  year  after  year,  these 
vigorous  reds  will  gradually  out-number 
the  other  colors,  and  in  extreme  cases 
may  survive  them  all.  If  the  colors  are 
either  labeled  or  kept  separate  in  the 
garden,  and  stored  in  separate  lots,  it 
is  easy  to  know  the  vigorous  sorts  which 
increase  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  a 
little  extra  care  will  keep  up  the  stock  of 
other  colors. 


Hardy  Tradescantia  or 
Spiderwort 

To  many  of  us  common  gardeners  the 
name  spiderwort  means  the  especially 
hardy  plant  with  neat  grass-like  foliage 
and  flowers  of  a  deep  but  brilliant  blue. 
In  the  center  of  blossoms  the  ends  of  the 
stamens  are  like  knobs  of  gold,  like  blue 
soldiers  with  brass  buttons.  Vermont 
grandmothers  called  these  spider  lilies. 
Then  four  years  ago  a  friend  brought  me 
Tradescantia  Virginica  alba,  even  prettier 
than  the  blue.  The  white  flowers,  some¬ 
times  with  a  tinge  of  pale  blue,  are  larger 
than  the  blue,  and  she  also  brought  me  a 
lavender  flowered  variety,  with  individual 
blooms  larger  than  the  blue,  but  smaller 
than  the  white.  This  year  she  brought 
me  two  more  varieties,  hybrids  of  these, 
a  pale  blue  and  a  lighter  lavender,  or 
perhaps  it  is  more  properly  violet  blue. 
She  assures  me  in  her  yard  they  hybri¬ 
dize,  and  she  has  several  shades  from 
their  self-sown  seeds. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  my  spider- 
worts  bloomed  to  find  four  flower  stalks 
bearing  Copenhagen  blue  flowers,  really 
the  prettiest  shade,  of  all.  These  stalks 
are  marked  for  removal  from  the  others, 
and  I  find  several  more  seedlings  I  shall 
preserve  to  see  if  they  are  still  different. 

These  hardy  Tradescantias  are  prime 
favorites,  first  because  they  are  hardy ; 
second  they  soon  increase  into  tine  showy 
clumps,  but  are  not  aggressive,  not  send¬ 
ing  out  underground  shoots  all  over  the 
garden ;  third,  they  are  attractive  both 
in  growth  and  bloom.  Just  try  both  blue 
and  white  and  delight  yourself  in  their 
hybrids.  mother  bee. 

Vermont. 


You  never  hear  of  ants  getting  pto¬ 
maine  poisoning  from  something  they  ate 
at  a  picnic. — Judge. 
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For  Economical  Transportation 


ffCH  EVROLETj 


Chevrolet’s  liberal 
service  policy 

actually  saves  you  money 


You  can  buy  a  Chevrolet  Six  and  be  sure,  in 
advance,  of  really  economical  transportation. 

For  every  new  Chevrolet  car  is  backed  by  a  Chev¬ 
rolet  Service  Policy  that  definitely  protects  the  own¬ 
er ’s  investment,  and  actually  saves  him  money! 

This  policy  specifies  that  your  Chevrolet  will  be 
delivered  in  perfect  condition.  That  a  free  inspec¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  will  be  given  at  the  500- mile 
mark.  That  a  thorough  inspection  will  be  offered 
every  thousand  miles  thereafter.  That  no  charge 
will  be  made  for  either  the  parts  or  the  labor 
involved  in  any  replacements,  as  specified  in  the 
Owner’s  Service  Policy.  And  that  any  one  of 
Chevrolet’s  10,000  dealers  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  will  carry  out  its  provisions. 

As  a  motorist  of  experience,  you  know  what  a  big 
dollars- and- cents  advantage  there  is  in  protection 
like  this.  And  remember — that  Chevrolet  is  the 
only  car  so  low  in  price  that  gives  you  this  policy. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


CHEVROLET  SIX 

FEATURES :  50-horsepower  six-cylinder  motor  .  .  .  de  luxe  wire  wheels  at  no  extra  cost  ...  a  variety  of  attractive  colors 
modern ,  long,  semi-elliptic  springs  .  .  .  fully-enclosed  four-wheel  brakes  .  .  .  Fisher  hardwood-and- steel  bodies 
safety  gasoline  tank  in  the  rear  .  .  .  and,  for  your  protection,  a  new  and  liberal  Chevrolet  service  policy. 
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It  Rained;  but  they  Had 

their  party  anyway 


<□ (A  Bell  System  Advertisement ; 

A  farmer’s  wife  living  near  Adairs- 
ville,  Kentucky,  telephoned  the 
friends  of  her  twelve-year-old  girl 
and  invited  them  to  a  birthday 
party  which  she  was  giving  for 
her.  But  when  the  day  of  the  party 
arrived,  it  was  raining  heavily.  A 
number  of  the  guests  telephoned 
to  inquire  if  the  party  was  post¬ 
poned.  The  mother  of  the  young 
hostess  then  called  all  of  the  other 
guests  and  told  them  that  every¬ 
thing  was  prepared  for  their  ar¬ 
rival.  Thus  reassured,  the  children 
all  turned  out,  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
and  every  one  enjoyed  a  happy 
afternoon. 

fee 

The  telephone  is  invaluable  in 
keeping  up  friendly  contacts  and 
adding  to  the  pleasures  of  life  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  profitable  aid 
in  selling  livestock,  grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  either  through 
local  markets  or  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  associations.  And  it  is  also 
a  convenient  means  for  ordering 
farm  and  household  supplies  when 
they  are  needed  quickly. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  well,  day  in 
and  day  out,  rain  or  shine. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Population  14,500 

The  Land  of  Perpetual  Raising  and  Grazing 
Where  the  Climate  and  Soil  Are  Never  Idle 

County  seat  of  Alachua  County.  Successful  and  contented  farmers 
prove  here  is  a  good  place  to  locate.  Rolling  hills,  fertile  soils, 
diversified  farming,  over  thirty  different  farm  products  shipped 
annually  in  car  lots.  Farm  failure  is  precluded. 


EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Florida  State  University,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station 

TUNG  OIL 

Growing  of  Tung  Oil  trees  aroung  Gainesville  has  proved  successful. 
Four  million  bearing  trees  whose  immense  profits  assure  a  bright 
future  for  Alachua  County. 


If  interested  in  farming  or  commercial  lines  where  climate  permits 
outdoors  all  year,  GAINESVILLE  and  ALACHUA  COUNTS 
offers  independence.  We  invite  you  to  investigate. 


J.  McL.  RIDGELL,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 
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333  West  30th  Street  s-:  New  York  City 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago 

Part  II. 

“We  went  from  Bath  to  the  Genesee 
River,  about  60  miles  west.  We  visited 
Mrs.  H.,  who  is  settled  there,  quite  in 
the  woods.  She  seems  perfectly  con¬ 
tented.  It  is  a  charming  country.  The 
flats  upon  the  river  are  very  extensive 
and  extremely  fertile.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  natural  meadows.  We  were 
told  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  at  Geneseo  up¬ 
on  this  river  has  ten  thousand  sheep  and 
cuts  one  thousand  tons  of  hay.  We  re¬ 
turned  by  way  of  Canandaigua,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  street  2%  miles  long  and  almost 
perfectly  straight,  with  a  gradual  de¬ 
scent  to  the  lake,  a  view  of  which  you 
have  the  whole  distance.  The  houses  are 
spacious  and  apparently  well  built.  The 
road  is  very  public  and  we  met  with  no 
difficulty.  Taverns  generally  very  good.” 

The  farming  country  thus  described 
must,  indeed,  have  seemed  alluring  to 
tillers  of  the  hard  stony,  little  fields  and 
pasture  lots  of  our  New  England  hill 
towns.  No  wonder  the  adventurous  spirits 
turned  their  faces  westward  ! 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  Henry  Townsend  in  May, 
1S16,  to  his  wife’s  brother-in-law,  whom 
they  had  visited  in  Connecticut  on  their 
wedding  journey  the  preceding  year,  gives 
us  a  masculine  viewpoint,  and  a  hint  of 
the  sweeping  hospitality  then  in  vogue. 
After  expressing  in  rather  formal  lan¬ 
guage  his  “fervent  gratitude”  to  his  hosts, 
together  with  solicitude  for  the  health  of 
all  members  of  the  family,  he  continues  : 

“I  am  very  anxious  that  you  should 
come  and  see  us  this  season,  with  your 
wife  and  as  many  of  the  family  as  can, 
and  stay  a  month  or  two  or  three,  which 
I  am  confident  will  be  much  in  favor  of 
your  impaired  health.  I  wish  also  that 
Mr.  Belden  (another  brother-in-law) 
would  accompany  you.  with  his  wife  and 
family  (what  a  visitation  for  Eliza  with 
her  small  house  and  large  family!),  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  not 
spare  the  produce  of  our  country  for  your 
comfort,  particularly  the  whiskey.”  Evi¬ 
dently  Henry  had  made  a  horse  trade 
while'  on  his  round  of  visits,  and  business 
was  business  in  those  days,  and  kept 
quite  separate  from  hospitality,  even 
among  close  kin,  for  it  goes  on  to  say : 

“Tell  your  son  'Kiah  that  I  exchanged 
that  monstrous  horse  of  his  after  keeping 
him  mostly  all  Summer  and  about  saved 
myself  or  may  yet  save  myself  if  I  get  off 
the  one  I  got  at  his  value.  You  may 
also  tell  him  that  he  got_  the  best  of  the 
bargain,  and  since  Merino  sheep  have 
done  so  well  that  he  must  (as  he  can  well 
afford  it)  forward  on  by  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  a  good  young  buck,  which  will 
compensate  me  for  the  trouble  I  had  in 
driving  a  horse  of  his  ill  qualities  so 
long  a  road.  Should  he  send  the  buck 
he  must  pay  all  expenses  in  advance — 
this  particularly  enjoin  for  they  are  quite 
low  in  this  quarter  — ■  lest  the  expense 
should  exceed  his  value.”  This  matter 
settled,  he  reports  that  “Jonathan  and 
wife  arrived  here  last  Fall,  since  which 
he  has  been  chief  miller,  and  does  his 
business  much  to  my  satisfaction  and  to 
that  of  our  customers  as  he  is  sober,  at¬ 
tentive,  honest  and  industrious.  Mrs. 
Hull  complains  pretty  much  all  of  the 
time,  which  I  am  told  was  her  usual  man¬ 
ner.  The  poor  woman  often  excites  my 
sympathies.  Should  any  of  his  friends 
inquire  for  Jonathan  you  may  with  safety 
inform  them  that  he  so  conducts  himself 
that  he  is  very  much  respected  by  all 
who  know  him.  Seth  lives  with  me  yet, 
and  I  want  him  to  stay  another  year. 
My  wife  enjoys  her  health  pretty  gener¬ 
ally,  even  better  than  she  expected,  and 
only  for  her  desire  to  work  she  would  be 
quite  healthy  I  think,  but  she  cannot  be 
restrained.  I  am  partial  to  your  coun¬ 
try.  Nothing  at  first  induced  my  settle¬ 
ment  in  this  but  compulsion,  and  to  re¬ 
main  but  that  my  means  are  vested,  and 
cannot  with  what  I  possess  procure  in 
any  of  your  old  settlements  what  will 
produce  me  and  my  family  a  living  so 
comfortably.  P.  S. — Never  have  elections 
terminated  more  favorably  than  the  one 
just  over,  in  favor  of  Republicans.” 

Eliza  Hull  was  36  at  the  time  of  her 
“hasty”  marriage.  On  January  28,  1817, 
she  writes :  “I  have  a  daughter  a  week 
old  last  evening.  She  only  weighed  five 
pounds,  but  is  well  and  possessed  of  per¬ 
fect  limbs  and  senses.  I  shall  call  her 
Sarah.  The  mail  leaves  this  village  but 
once  in  a  week.  I  received  yours  exact¬ 
ly  20  days  after  date.”  A  bit  later  the 
former  schoolteacher  complains  that 
“Literature  is  not  much  attended  to  in 
this  country.  Although  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  a  woman’s  neglecting  the 
duties  of  her  family,  yet  I  think  there  can 
be  other  extremes.  The  care  of  my  large 
family  occupies  most  of  my  time.  I  keep 
the  colored  woman  yet.  She  is  clever, 
but  two  young  children  take  much  of  her 
time,  and  she  is  sickly  besides.  We  have 
taken  a  black  boy  of  eight  years  old  to 
work  in  the  house  as  much  plague  as 
profit.  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for  although  too  apt  to 
repine.  The  country  about  us  is  filling 
up  considerably  fast.  A  good  many  fami¬ 
lies  have  come  into  the  village  since  I 
came  here.  I  think  the  state  of  society 
is  improving.  The  harvest  was  more 
abundant  than  was  expected.  Wheat  is 
much  better  in  quality  than  it  was  last 
year.  Buckwheat  generally  ripened.  Very 
little  corn.  The  first  part  of  the  season 
was  excessively  dry  and  people  were 
obliged  to  come  a  great  distance  to  mill.” 

It  was  in  response  to  a  comment  of 
Sister  Abby’s  on  domestic  matters,  one 
guesses  that  Eliza  explains;  “Had  I  a 


family  like  yours  I  should  not  want  a 
servant.”  (Abigail  Hull  had  herself  mar¬ 
ried  a  widower  with  four  young  children 
to  whom  four  more  were  added,  all  seem¬ 
ingly  more  or  less  delicate ;  one  daughter 
had  died  at  Sarah’s  boarding  school. 
Here,  too,  were  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
farmer’s  wife,  with  the  added  anxiety  of 
a  feeble  husband,  subject  to  frequent  “at¬ 
tacks  of  the  gravel”)  “But,”  continues 
Eliza,  “my  numerous  family  renders  it 
necessary  to  make  it  still  more  numerous. 
We  have  two  hired  men  constantly  and  a 
succession  of  millwrights,  machine  mend¬ 
ers,  feeding  mill  folk,  and  hungry  mill 
customers,  with  harvest  gatherers  and 
hay-makers.  I  have  worked  very  hard 
since  I  have  lived  out  here ;  hard  work 
and  coarse  fare  appear  to  agree  with  my 
health. 

“We  have  raised  a  good  deal  of  grain, 
killed  19  fat  hogs,  have  50  geese,  and 
plenty  of  poultry,  40  sheep,  some  Merinos. 

I  do  not  mention  these  things  by  way  of 
boasting  of  our  great  riches  but  to  give 
you  some  notion  of  how  we  live  and  what 
we  do.  We  made  a  hundred  yards  of 
flannel  last  Summer.  Mr.  Townsend's 
daughters  and  our  hired  girl  spun  it. 
This,  you  will  say,  was  not  much,  but 
you  must  recollect  that  I,  though  old  in 
years,  am  young  in  this  business.  We 
should  have  apples  tolerably  plenty  were 
the  seasons  favorable.  The  last  two  years 
the  frost  has  entirely  destroyed  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  the  few  peach  trees  are  all 
killed.  Dryed  apples  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  were  sold  here  at  three  and  a  half 
dollars  per  bushel  last  Winter.  We  had 
(wo  very  severe  snowstorms  in  April. 
These  seasons  people  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  very  rapidly.  Mr. 
Townsend  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the 
spirit  of  emigrating,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  will  until  called  to  that  country  from 
which  there  is  no  return.  I  think  it  of 
little  consequence  whether  our  bodies  are 
deposited  upon  the  pine  plains  of  Steuben 
or  the  fertile  soil  of  Illinois.” 

From  now  on  we  have  a  great  deal 
about  this  tendency  to  emigrate,  to  seek 
wider  opportunities,  more  fertile  soil, 
greater  advantages  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  a  new  land,  freed  from  what  was  even 
then  the  bondage  of  conventional  living. 
In  November,  1817,  we  read  that  “for 
months  there  has  been  a  constant  stream 
of  emigrants  to  the  westward.  Seventy 
families  were  lately  reported  to  be  at 
Olean — the  water  in  the  river  lias  been 
very  low.”  And  in  March  of  the  following 
year  “the  emigration  to  the  westward  is 
immense  this  season.  A  man  from  Olean, 
the  place  of  embarkation  on  the  Allegany, 
was  here  a  few  days  since.  He  says  that 
two  thousand  persons  were  there  waiting 
for  the  moving  of  the  waters.  Provisions 
were  dear  and  scarce.  A  great  many 
came  from  the  extremity  of  the  district  of 
Maine.  A  man,  his  wife  and  two  children, 
one  an  infant,  passed  by  here  lately.  He 
drew  a  hand-sled  which  contained  their 
goods  and  one  child,  the  woman  carried 
the  other  child  on  foot.  He  had  drawn  a 
wagon  previous  to  having  made  his  sled 
409  miles,  as  I  understood,  and  the  sled 
150  miles.  But  the  thaw  overtook  him 
and  lie  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  sled 
and  back  his  goods.  My  heart  often  aches 
to  see  these  wretched  emigrants  fleeing 
from  nothing,  taking  nothing  with  them 
hut  their  women  and  children,  and  going 
to  nothing  but  a  howling  wilderness.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  ever  restless.  This  world 
is  unsatisfying.” 

Brother  Jonathan  and  Sister  Eunice’s 
concerns  are  mentioned  in  almost  every 
letter.  “They  have  everything  except 
contentment,”  remarked  the  caustic 
Sarah,  and  goes  on  to  relay  such  reas¬ 
suring  facts  as  “They  kept  two  cows  last 
Summer,  one  of  which  they  fatted  and 
it  yielded  70  pounds  of  tallow.  They  have 
killed  a  very  fat  hog,  have  raised  50  or 
more  chickens  and  50  or  60  bushels  of 
potatoes.  They  always  have  tea  and 
sugar,  and  generally  coffee. 

“I  do  not  mind  baking  bread  for 
Eunice,  but  would  like  to  see  her  satis¬ 
fied,”  says  Eliza.  “Jonathan  has  had  20 
weight  of  wool  made  into  cloth  for  him¬ 
self  principally,  but  they  do  not  seem 
as  contented  as  I  could  wish.”  In  spite 
of  all  these  substantial  certainties  “They 
are  determined  to  go  to  Illinois  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  feel  much  exercised  about 
them,  but  to  little  effect.  Seth  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  school  engagements  in  Pratts- 
town  about  a  dozen  miles  from  here,  and 
is  now  on  a  surveying  tour  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  surveyor ;  he  lias  a  dollar  per 
day  and  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
himself  in  the  practical  part  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  preparatory  to  his  removal.  I  have 
no  idea  that  I  shall  ever  see  them  again 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  I  feel  much 
too  anxious  about  them,  owing  to  the 
weakness  of.  my  faith.  Olean,  the  place 
of  embarkation,  is  70  miles  over  a  bad 
road,  although  a  stage  now  runs  there 
from  here,  the  passage  down  the  river  is 
easy  and  not  dangerous.  They  will  carry 
their  own  provisions  and  either  purchase 
or  hire  a  boat  to  go  as  far  as  they  wish 
down  the  Ohio.  They  must  then  go  a 
distance  across  the  country  or  purchase 
a  boat  of  some  dimensions  in  order  to 
ascend  the  river.” 

“October,  1818,  Brother  Jonathan  left 
here  on  the  29th  of  September  for  the 
Missouri.  They  embarked  at  Olean  Oc¬ 
tober  3.  .  The  man  who  carried  them 
says  Eunice  bore  the  journey  very  well. 
They  have  gone  comparatively  comforta¬ 
ble.  Jonathan  had  $240,  and  provisions 
for  a  month.  They  are  all  comfortably 
clothed.  Seth  has  acquired  a  decent  edu¬ 
cation,  he  feels  competent  to  surveying. 
He  has  taken  letters  of  high  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  some  of  the  most  reputable  peo¬ 
ple  here.”  rose  goodale  daytox. 
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Body  by  Fisher 


Take  the  Wheel  of  the  World’s  Lowest 
Priced  Valve-in-Head  Straight  Eight 


The  introduction  of  a  Buick  Valve- 
in-Head  Straight  Eight  listing  as 
low  as  $1025  at  the  factory  has 
made  Buick’s  famous  quality, 
dependability,  and  long  life  available  to  new 
thousands  of  buyers. 

Next  time  you  are  in  town,  visit  your  Buick 
dealer  and  take  the  wheel  of  the  new  Buick 
Straight  Eight.  An  actual  drive  will  tell  you 
more  about  Buick  than  words  ever  can.  Actual 
tests  over  roads  of  your  own  selection  will 
prove  not  only  that  the  new  Buick  Eight  will 
cover  the  ground  with  greater  speed,  greater 
ease,  and  greater  steadiness,  but  that  it  has  the 


stamina  to  carry  heavy  loads,  to 
take  you  anywhere  you  want  to  go 
regardless  of  weather  or  road  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  stand  up  under  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  the  roughest  usage. 

The  experience  and  reputation  Buick  has  gained 
through  2  7  years  of  fine  car  manufacture  are 
your  assurance  of  satisfaction  with  the  new 
Buick  Straight  Eight.  And  the  fact  that  Buick 
is  outselling  any  other  eight-cylinder  car  by 
more  than  two-to-one  tells  you  that,  after  making 
comparisons,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
motor  car  owners  have  found  exceptional  dollar- 
for-dollar  value  in  The  Eight  as  Buick  Builds  It. 


PRICED  FROM 

*1025 

F.O.B.  FLINT  MICH. 


The  G.  M.  A.  C.  Time  Payment  Plan  for  farmers  makes  a  Buick  Straight  Tight  especially  easy  to  own 


THE  EIGHT  AS 


BUICK 


BUILDS  IT 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT;..  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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The  Duty  to  Vote 

You  can  count  on  it  that,  though  the 
church  people  go  picnicking  on  elections, 
the  gangster’s  and  the  crooks  do  not. 
They  are  on  the  job  from  morning  until 
night.  They’ve  got  a  stake  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  don’t  propose  to  lose  it.  And 
nothing  throws  the  ordinary  crooked  poli¬ 
tician  into  a  greater  panic  than  the 
likelihood  that  any  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  church  people  will  turn  up 
at  the  polls. 

The  above  is  an  extract  taken  from 
•an  interview  with  ex-Gov.  Pinchot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  candidate  for  the 
TJ.  S.  Senate.  I  think  farmers’  wives 
would  well  think  upon  their  duty  to 
vote.  We  need  not  study  deeply  into 
conservation  of  water  power,  mergers, 
trusts,  tariffs  and  the  like  if  they  do  not 
seem  comprehensible,  but  we  ought  to 
think  on  great  moral  questions ;  to  de¬ 
mand  men  of  character  for  candidates, 
and  to  form  an  opinion  on  public  ques¬ 
tions  in  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
them. 

Personally  I  deprecated  the  giving  of 
the  vote  to  women.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  sex  as  a  whole  would  have  no  more 
influence  for  the  right  should  they  ob¬ 
tain  the  franchise  than  they  had  before. 
And  indeed  it  seems  to  have  made  very 
little  change  in  election  results.  I  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
women  to  be  any  better  than  their  men. 
For  inheritance  see-saws,  zig-zags,  as  it 
were  from  father  strongly  to  daughter, 
from  mother  to  son,  thus  evening  up 
inheritance.  That  women  had  had  the 
greater  part  in  upbringing  of  the  race, 
and  must  be  to  blame  for  a  great  many 
of  its  shortcomings.  That  men  would  be 
better  if  women  insisted  on  higher  stan¬ 
dards  of  conduct.  That  the  chances  were 
that  standards  for  women  would  be  low¬ 
ered — certainly  they  are  no  higher  than 
before  woman  suffrage  was  a  fact. 

But  when  suffrage  came,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  our  first  election  I  got  up  early, 
and  was  the  first  woman  at  the  polls  in 
one  district  and  the  first  woman  to  vote 
there.  We  women  could  take  notice  of 
our  local  officers.  We  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  extravagance  in  town  affairs,  and 
could  be  a  strong  check  on  officials  that 
today  seem  to  say,  “After  us  the  Deluge — 
but  what’s  the  odds !”  it.  s.  l. 


Sagebrush  Apples 

The  perfume  of  sage  floats  through 
the  Wenatchee  orchards.  “Somehow,”  said 
the  man  on  the  station  platform,  “we 
always  come  back  again,  no  matter  where- 
ever  we  go.  Maybe  it’s  the  mountains, 
and  maybe  it’s  the  smell  of  the  sage¬ 
brush.  You  see, — we  never  have  tornadoes 
here ;  and  there’s  another  good  point 
about  this  country, — we  always  have 
plenty  of  water.” 

“Doesn’t  the  sand  blow  down  off  those 
mountains  in  strong  winds?”  I  asked,  for 
the  mountains  appear  to  be  heaps  of  sand 
more  or  less  dotted  with  healthy  looking 
sagebrush  bushes.  The  sage  brush  that 
we  detected  two  days  ago,  tiny  plants  no 
taller  than  a  bit  of  sheep  sorrel,  had  come 
by  degrees  to  attain  its  fullest  size  on 
these  mountains  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade 
Range. 

“No,”  said  the  Wenatchee’s  confirmed 
native.  “Farther  down  where  there  is 
no  sage  brush  it  blows  off,  but  it  don’t 
blow  down  on  us  here.” 

The  village  is  settled  in  a  deep  valley 
between  heights  of  yellowish  lava  dust, 
and  the  orchards  take  advantage  of  level 
stretches  about  the  base  of  them.  20,000, 
carloads  of  apples,  we  are  told,  are 
shipped  from  here  annually.  At  least  this 
is  the  tale  they  tell  New  Yorkers.  Sixty 
motor  cars  met  our  train  and  carried  us 
out  through  the  fruit  section. 

The  two  main  apples  of  Wenatchee  are 
Winesap  and  Delicious,  not  McIntosh, 
for  it  does  not  grow  or  bear  well  here. 
Certain  of  the  best  growers  have  had 
1,200  bu.  on  one  acre,  and  an  apple 
orchard  set  with  these  varieties  commands 
a  price  of  $1,500  per  acre. 

The  whole  Wenatchee  section  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  irrigation  and  standing  pipes 
bubbling  over  with  water  explain  why 
the  apple  trees  are  so  heavy  with  fruit 
that  the  trees  are  propped  with  bright, 
new,  strips  of  lumber  all  down  through 
the  long  rows.  It  pays  to  prop  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  so  there  is  much  good  business 
founded  on  the  sale  of  pieces  of  conveni¬ 
ent  size  in  all  the  lengths. 

The  sale  of  sawdust  for  furnaces  is 


regarded  with  great  curiosity  by  the 
people  of  New  Y^ork.  It  seems  like  a 
fairy  tale  and  one  felt  impelled  to  ask 
if  the  Wenatchee  horses  had  yet  been 
trained  to  thrive  on  the  grist  of  lumber 
mills.  A  furnace  has  to  be  equipped 
with  a  hopper,  and  into  this  the  sawdust 
is  poured.  The  feed  is  regulated  by 
gravity  and  the  furnace  must  be  run 
with  closed  drafts.  Sawdust  is  $7.50  per 
ton.  A  guide  explained  that  the  sawdusr 
must  first  be  wetted  slightly,  so  that  it 
will  not  burn  readily. 

“I  suppose  you  sometimes  forget,  as 
we  do  in  New  York  and  leave  the  draft 
turned  on  a  little.  I  can  imagine  what 
happens  then.  How  many  tons  do  you 
burn  in  a  winter?” 

The  guide  smiled.  “I  burned  10  tons,” 
he  admitted,  “and  we  had  18  below  zero.” 

Wenatchee  is  new.  There  are  no  old 
houses  rotting  along  its  roads,  but  many 
new  ultra-modern  ones  are  going  up. 
Apples,  plums,  and  pears,  grown  under 
good  conditions,  are  the  secret  of  those 
fine  homes  that  one  passes  even  through 
the  most  remote  roads  from  town. 

IV A  UNGER. 


Storing  the  Garden  Crops 

We  of  the  Middle  West  are  not  greatly 
concerned  in  advice  on  storing  vegetables 
for  many  of  us  will,  owing  to  dry  weather, 
have  few  to  store.  My  own  experience 
in  storing  these  crops  in  former  years 
may  be  of  help  to  others  with  similar  faci¬ 
lities.  The  trouble  with  most  advice  on 


this  subject  presupposes  that  every  house¬ 
holder  has  special  facilities  for  keeping 
these  perishable  products,  a  condition 
which  seldom  exists. 

To  simplify  that  matter,  I  always  di¬ 
vide  the  products  into  two  classes,  one 
for  cool  storage  and  one  which  requires 
warm  treatment.  Beets,  carrots,  Winter 
radishes,  turnips,  parsnips  and  salsify 
are  examples  of  the  first.  The  first  four 
of  these  root  crops  should  be  gathered 
before  the  ground  freezes,  the  tops  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  roots  stored  in  sand  in 
a  frost-proof  cellar.  Storing  in  sand  or 
other  soil  is  necessary  to  retard  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  which  is  bound  to  take 
place  in  ordinary  cellar  storage.  Part  of 
the  parsnips  and  salsify  may  be  handled 
in  the  same  way  but  the  larger  portion 
of  these  roots  probably  will  be  left  in 
the  open  ground  for  use  during  the 
Spring  months.  A  temperature  just 
above  freezing  is  just  right  for  these 
root  crops. 

Sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
on  the  other  hand,  want  warm  storage, 
one  running  around  50  or  GO  degrees 
above  zero.  They  want  it  dry,  too.  Stored 
on  shelves  near  the  furnace  and  in  such 
a  way  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other 
is  the  best  way  that  I  have  found  to 
handle  them.  Onions  store  well  in  a 
temperature  of  35  or  3G  degrees  if  they 
are  given  a  free  circulation  of  air.  These 
conditions  are  rarely  obtainable  in  a 
cellar  but  may  be  maintained  in  a  heated 
room  above  ground.  It  is  not  practical 
to  store  fresh  tomatoes  for  any  great 
length  of  time  by  any  process  known  to 
me.  I  have  had  fairly  good  results,  how¬ 
ever,  by  wrapping  each  fruit  separately 
in  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper,  and 
storing  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  cellar.  Select 
nothing  but  perfect  fruits  which  have 
not  been  injured  by  frost,  fruits  varying 
from  those  about  three-fourths  grown  to 


others  which  have  started  to  take  on  a 
yellow  hue.  This  will  give  ripe  tomatoes 
over  quite  a  long  period.  But  do  not 
enter  into  this  adventure  with  the  idea 
that  you  are  going  to  succeed  every  time 
for  you  probably  will  not.  I  do  not,  at 
least,  but  more  often  than  otherwise  I 
have  fresh  tomatoes  of  fairly  good  quality 
long  after  the  outdoor  supply  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  frost. 

The  storing  of  celery  with  roots  in 
moist  soil  on  the  cellar  floor  is  a  quite 
general  practice  but  I  find  few  gardeners 
who  handle  endive  in  the  same  manner. 
Too  often  endive  is  left  to  perish  with 
the  coming  of  freezing  weather.  Take  up 
the  plants  before  severe  weather  over¬ 
takes  them,  taking  care  that  as  much 
soil  as  possible  is  retained  by  the  roots, 
and  store  them  close  together  on  the 
cellar  floor.  Fill  in  space  between  the 
plants  with  moist  soil  and  cover  all  with 
burlap  bags  or  other  material  to  ex¬ 
clude  light.  Keep  the  'soil  moist  but 
allow  none  to  x’each  or,  at  least,  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  foliage,  and  nice  crisp  endive 
will  be  your  portion  until  Christmas  or 
later.  c.  W.  wood. 

Michigan. 


A  Hint  for  Vegetable  Soup 

The  steady  demand  at  our  house  for 
vegetable  soup,  on  cool  days,  reminds  me 
of  an  idea  which  I  have  been  carrying 
for  years. 

All  of  us  like  to  “taste  the  potato”  in 
this  dish,  more  distinctly  than  we  did 
when  the  vegetable  was  diced  or  cut  in 
“chunks” ;  so  I  decided  to  cook  this  part 
of  the  soup  in  a  separate  kettle,  mash 
and  beat  it,  as  for  regular  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  usin  %  instead  of  milk  or 
cream  the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled, 
and  add  to  the  other  ingredients  a  few 
minutes  before  serving.  Mrs.  e.  m. 


Out  Goes  the  Manure 

from  the  bam  to  the  field — in  a  jiffy 


MANURE  LEACHING  in  piles  or  in  a  pit  waiting 
to  be  spread  doesn’t  help  much  to  boost  land  values 
and  crop  yields.  To  get  full  benefit  it  should  be  SPREAD 
PROMPTLY  and  EVENLY. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  is  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  makes  the  job  SIMPLE  and  SPEEDY.  Built 
with  a  low,  steel-braced  box,  it  loads  quickly.  Roller  bear¬ 
ings  make  it  light  draft.  Six  conveyor  speeds  give  you 
close  control  of  the  spread.  And  the  improved  type  beaters 
and  the  wide-spreading  spiral  maintain  an  even  spread  of 
finely  pulverized  and  shredded  manure  right  down  to  the 
last  forkful. 

Take  the  time  to  examine  the  McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  on  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
floor.  Find  out  how  well  this  spreader  is  built  and  how 
profitably  it  will  serve  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering 

FEATURES 

Eight  Roller  Bearings 
New,  Non-Wrapping  Saw¬ 
tooth  Beater 
Improved  Spiral 
Low,  Easy-to-load,  Re¬ 
inforced  Box 
Convenient  levers 
Oscillating  Front  Axle 
Six  Conveyor  Speeds 


IT  SPREADS  LIME,  too.  Ask  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the 
“Lime-spreading  Attachment .** 


The  McCormick-Deering 

Manure  Spreader 


gs 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  importance  of  bulk¬ 
head  and  jetty  construction  to  reclaim 
New  Jersey’s  beach  front  washed  away 
by  the  sea  and  to  prevent  further  erosion 
will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
1931  legislature  by  the  State  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  with  a  request 
that  3  per  cent  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  gasoline  tax  be  apportioned  to 
the  board.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  total  between  $250,000  and  $300, 
000  a  year.  At  present  the  board  is  given 
$90,000  annually  from  the  tax  receipts. 
In  addition  to  that  sum,  Senator  E. 
Donald  Sterner  of  Monmouth  County  is 
preparing  to  introduce  a  bill  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  to  be  used 
to  buttress  the  coast  line  of  that  county. 
Members  of  the  board,  accompanied  by 
United  States  Army  engineers,  made  a 
two-day  inspection  of  the  seaboard  from 
Seabright  to  Cape  May.  The  fight 
against  erosion,  it  was  found,  has  been 
most  effectively  performed  in  North  Dong 
Branch,  at  the  Shark  River  inlet  in 
Belmar  and  at  the  Manasquan  inlet  near 
Point  Pleasant. 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  won  one 
phase  of  its  fight  to  prevent  oil  derricks 
from  casting  their  shadows  on  the  State 
Capitol  and  the  adjacent  exclusive  resi¬ 
dential  district  in  a  ruling  made  Sept. 
20,  by  Federal  Judge  Vaught.  He  su- 
tained  a  motion  of  the  city  to  dismiss 
an  injunction  suit  brought  by  the  Crom- 
well-Franklin  company  to  prevent  muni¬ 
cipal  interference  with  drilling  on  the 
IV.  F.  Harn  farm,  contiguous  to  the 
Capitol  grounds.  Attorneys  for  the  oil 
company  indicated  they  would  appeal. 

Norman  J.  Terry,  twenty-four-year-old 
high  diver  and  parachute  jumper  of 
Ivittaning,  Pa.,  was  killed  Sept.  21,  in 
a  stunt  plunge  from  the  center  of  the 
Hudson  River  Bridge,  now  building  at 
179th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive.  New 
York,  to  the  water  213  feet  below.  The 
stunt  man  jumped  feet  foremost,  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  blue  banner,  which  he  held 
above  his  head,  to  keep  him  in  an  upright 
posture  until  he  struck  the  river.  His 
safety  device  worked  until  he  was  about 
20  feet  above  the  surface  when  it  struck 
an  air  pocket,  causing  Terry’s  body  to 
twist  and  the  man  to  land  flat  on  his 
back,  which  was  broken. 

Probably  the  only  monument  in 
America  perpetuating  the  memory  of  a 
traitor,  was  unveiled  Sept.  21,  in  Ilaver- 
straw,  N.  Y.  Three  boulders  surmounted 
by  a  Revolutionary  War  cannon  and 
bearing  a  tablet  now  mark  the  spot  on 
which  Benedict  Arnold,  then  a  major 
general  in  the  Continental  Army,  met 
Major  John  Andre,  the  British  spy,  and 
arranged  to  sell  out  the  American  Army 
and  turn  West  Point  over  to  the  English. 
The  monument  was  erected  by  the  Rock¬ 
land  County  Historical  Society.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  held  exercises  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Haverstraw, 
and  then  went  to  the  monument,  where 
Frank  E.  Stripe,  New  York  lawyer,  de¬ 
livered  the  unveiling  oration. 

The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  Sept. 
22.  approved  the  new  tariff  schedules, 
which  provide  higher  rates  on  more  than 
130  items,  and  Governor  General  Willing- 
don  then  prorogued  the  first  session  of 
Canada’s  Seventeenth  Parliament.  The 
tariff  bill  was  rushed  through  to  enable 
Premier  Bennett  and  other  government 
officials  to  sail  for  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  in  London.  It  Avas  passed  after 
the  Premier  had  read  into  the  records 
the  guarantees  of  manufacturers  that  the 
higher  duties  would  not  lead  to  increased 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Besides  the 
tariff,  which  is  expected  to  provide  jobs 
for  25,000  Canadians,  two  other  pieces 
of  major  legislation  were  passed  at  the 
session  :  A  bill  to  appropriate  $20,000,000 
to  provide  work  and  relief  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  a  measure  designed  to  prohibit 
dumping  of  both  natural  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products  in  Canada. 

Discovery  of  a  shortage  which  may 
reach  $400,000  in  the  private  bank  of 
Tomaino  Brothers  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
State  Banking  Department,  Sept.  22. 
closed  that  institution’s  doors  and  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  the  president,  Joseph 
Tomaino,  on  a  technical  charge  of  forgery. 
The  shortage,  said  Joseph  A.  Broderick, 
State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  after 
several  days  of  investigation,  already  is 
shown  to  be  $150,000.  The  bank’s  chief 
depositors  were  residents  of  the  city’s 
“Little  Italy’’  section  in  East  Utica. 
First  reports  that  the  bank  was  in  diffi¬ 
culties  sent  hundreds  of  them  swarming 
to  the  institution’s  doors.  They  demanded 
their  money,  but  were  refused. 

A  statute  which  will  make  the  display 
of  other  than  standard  time  on  public 
clocks  punishable  by  a  fine  is  the  aim  of 
the  Standard  Time  League  of  Maryland 
at  the  next  session  of  the  General  A*s- 
sembl.v,  according  to  Frank  W.  Lawson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Anti-Daylight 
Time  Organization.  This  move  will  take 
place  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
daylight  saving  time  referendum  on  the 
municipal  ballot  in  the  Fall  elections, 
Lawson  said  Sept.  23. 

After  the  Abell  audit  and  survey  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
had  heard  Sept.  23  that  even  if  the  State 
Highway  Commission  gets  its  $05,000,000 
allotment  from  the  proposed  $100,000,000 
bond  issue  there  will  still  Ire  a  shortage  of 
approximately  $23,000,000  in  the  sum  es¬ 
timated  as  needed  to  complete  the  road 
building  program  in  New  Jersey,  James 
W.  Follin  of  Philadelphia,  a  consulting 


engineer,  testfied  that  the  project  is  fully 
justified  by  existing  and  prospective  traf¬ 
fic.  Mr,  Follin  made  a  survey  of  the  high¬ 
way  system  and  the  affairs  of  the  High¬ 
way  Commission  for  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Administration,  which  was 
retained  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an 
audit  of  the  State  Government.  The 
road  program,  as  outlined  at  present, 
will  cost  more  than  $300,000,000  when 
completed. 

The  burning  of  cotton,  reported  to 
have  been  done  recently  at  Beebe,  Ark., 
by  a  farm  relief  advocate,  in  hopes  of 
stimulating  higher  prices,  was  declared  a 
violation  of  the  State  laws  against  arson 
in  a  ruling  made  Sept.  23,  by  John  L. 
Carter,  Arkansas  Fire  Marshal.  Mr. 
Carter  has  requested  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  at  Searcy  to  investigate  reports 
that  a  merchant  at  Beebe  burned  a  bale 
of  cotton  in  the  public  square  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  others  in  his  community  to  do 
likewise,  as  a  means  of  taking  cotton  off 
the  market  in  an  effort  to  cause  better 
prices.  Such  an  act.  Carter  held,  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  ranging  from 
one  to  ten  years. 

WASHINGTON. — Services  of  Herbert 
Hoover  as  chairman  of  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  prompted  Secretary  Wilbur 
to  name  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  the 
“Hoover  Dam”  in  his  honor.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  made  public  Sept,  19  the  Interior 
Secretary  said  he  had  notified  Dr.  El- 
wood  Mead,  Commissioner  of  Reclama¬ 
tion,  that  the  dam  to  be  built  in  the 
Colorado  River  at  Black  Canyon  is  to 
be  know  hereafter  as  the  Hoover  Dam. 
Two  measures  introduced  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  to  the  same  intent  were 
not  acted  upon. 

The  War  Department  approved  Sept. 
20  the  application  of  the  Board  of  Trans¬ 
portation  and  the  Department  of  Riant 
and  Structures  of  New  York  City  for  a 
permit  to  construct  twin  vehicular  tun¬ 
nels  under  the  Narrows  in  New  York 
Bay,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Lyman 
Avenue,  Staten  Island,  to  the  foot  of 
97th  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Obituaries  of  three  old  battleships  were 
being  written  Sept.  21  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  as  the  Florida,  Wyoming  and 
Utah  discharged  their  ammunition  in  the 
first  step  toward  exit  from  the  United 
States  fleet  under  the  London  Naval 
Treaty.  They  represent  the  first  ships 
that  any  of  the  signatory  powers  have 
placed  in  an  inactive  status  since  the 
treaty  was  written.  The  Florida  is  to  be 
scrapped,  the  Utah  is  intended  for  con¬ 
version  into  a  radio-controlled  target  and 
the  Wyoming  is  to  be  made  a  training 
ship. 

The  recent  .seizure  of  the  Canadian  mo¬ 
tor  ship  Fire  Light  off  Boston  as  a  sus¬ 
pected  rum-runner  has  led  to  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  between  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Canadian  government 
which  picture  “Rum  Row”  off  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  as  a  menace  to  navigation, 
particularly  with  the  increased  activity 
which  has  followed  the  shifting  of  smug¬ 
gling  operations  to  St.  Pierre  and  Mique¬ 
lon.  The  Canadian  vessel  was  seized  by 
the  Coast  Guard  outside  of  territorial 
waters  off  Nantucket  Shoals  on  June  5, 
1930,  when  running  without  lights.  Taken 
into  Boston,  she  was  found  to  have  no 
liquor  on  board  and  for  that  reason  was 
released  immediately  by  the  local  au¬ 
thorities,  although  Coast  Guard  head¬ 
quarters  maintained  that  she  should  have 
been  held  and  prosecuted  for  violation  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  which  specify  what 
lights  must  be  carried  as  a  safeguard  to 
navigation.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  had  been  released,  the 
Canadian  government  protested  the  seiz¬ 
ure  and  in  a  note  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  contended  that  the  domestic  law  of 
the  United  States  was  not  applicable  to 
vessels  of  Canadian  registry  outside  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  Sept. 
23  informed  Secretary  Lamont  that  it 
has  amended  its  amateur  radio  regula¬ 
tions  order  so  that  in  the  future  licenses 
for  amateurs  and  for  technical  and  train¬ 
ing  permits  will  be  issued  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  instead  of  by  the  radio  division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  When  or¬ 
ganized  the  Radio  Commission  did  not 
have  sufficient  personnel  to  handle  the 
thousands  of  amateur  licenses  that  are 
issued  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  economy,  Secretary 
Adams  Sept.  23  directed  that  the  naval 
station  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  which  has 
been  used  chiefly  as  a  port  of  call  for  sur¬ 
vey  ships  and  destroyers  for  repair  pur¬ 
poses,  be  closed  by  Nov.  15.  and  ordered 
naval  flight  operations  reduced  to  an 
“absolute  minimum  consistent  with  car¬ 
rying  out  the  approved  operating  sched¬ 
ules  and  without  undue  sacrifice  of  ef¬ 
ficiency.”  Both  measures  have  been  fore¬ 
cast  for  some  time  as  means  of  which  the 
navy  could  save  in  response  to  President 
Hoover’s  appeal  for  economy  in  the 
hope  that  there  may  be  no  treasury  deficit 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  on 
June  30  and  that  the  1  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  normal  income  taxes  made  last 
year  might  be  continued.  Under  the  or¬ 
ders  placing  the  Key  West  station  on 
an  inoperative  status,  the  personnel  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  plants  at  the  yard  will  be  closed. 
Buildings,  machinery,  tools  and  other 
public  property,  including  a  marine  rail¬ 
way  will  be  placed  in  condition  for  pres¬ 
ervation.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Seventh  Naval  District,  the  communica¬ 
tion  offices  and  the  training  of  naval  re¬ 
serves  will  be  continued  at  Key  West. 


Men’s  short  brown  boot, 
knee  to  hip  lengths 


'-TWENTY-THREE  hundred  pounds 
— Major  de  Malmaison,  Grand 
Champion  Belgian  Stallion,  at  the 
1929  International!  Suppose  this 
prize  stallion  were  hung  from  your 
instep.  Your  strength  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  strain. 

And  yet,  every  day  that  you  wear 
ordinary  boots  which  are  only  two 
ounces  heavier  than  they  should  be, 
you  lift  just  as  much  useless  weight 
as  that  with  your  feet,  and  have 
wasted,  by  the  end  of  the  day,  all 
the  energy  necessary  to  lift  the  stal¬ 
lion.  And  here’s  the  proof: 

Suppose,  in  chores  around  the 
farm,  you  cover  534  miles  in  a  work¬ 
ing  day.  (Most  farmers  do  much 
more  than  that.)  Even  if  you  average 
a  full  yard  to  every  step  you  must  take 
9,680  steps  to  do  it. 

If  each  of  your  boots  weighs  only 


two  ounces  more  than  it  ought  to ,  in 
the  course  of  the  day  you  lift  2,420 
pounds  of  unnecessary  'weight! 

That’s  why  Goodrich  boots  are 
made  light. 

It  cost  The  B.F.  Goodrich  Footwear 
Corporation  more  to  make  them  light¬ 
er  and  still  keep  them  tougher,  and 
yet  it  costs  you  no  more  to  buy  them. 

Twenty-seven  different  compounds 
and  fabrics  go  into  the  Goodrich 
boot.  It  is  a  combination  created  by 
years  of  laboratory  study  and  practical 
experience  in  making  footwear  and 
automobile  tires.  And  the  same  careful 
study  and  long  experience  have  gone 
into  the  creation  of  every  piece  of 
footwear  in  the  Goodrich  line. 

• 

Try  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots 
at  your  dealer’s  and  you’ll  know  the 
difference. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Footwear 
Corporation,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Goodrich 

Rubber  footwear  for  every  member  of  the  family 


another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 


The  excess  weight  in  ordi¬ 
nary  boots  makes  you  waste, 
every  day,  enough  energy  to 
lift  a  stallion  weighing  over 
a  ton! 


If  you  tri|d  to  lift 

this 


with 


foot ! 


MAJOR  DE  MALMAISON,  Grand  Champion  Belgian 
Stallion,  1929  International  ( After  a  photograph). 


Men’s  15-inch  black 
Du  Bois 


Men’s  four-buckle 
all-rubber  brown 
gaiter 


Women’s  Zipper  in 
swagger- tan 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  older  readers  will  look  with  interest  at  the 
picture  on  page  1099,  taken  at  the  time  the 
Vermont  Pomological  Society  was  formed,  it  was 
at  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Coliiiigwood  visited  the 
orchard  of  T.  L.  Kinney,  of  South  Hero  Island,  in 
Lake  Champlain,  and  told  of  the  Northern  Spy  ap¬ 
ples  growing  there  to  perfection.  Ideas  of  apple  per¬ 
fection  have  changed  somewhat  from  those  days, 
but  no  finer  Spies  are  grown  now  than  the  half 
dozen  that  were  in  Mr.  Collingwood’s  gripsack  on 
his  return  from  the  Kinney  farm.  The  Vermont 
society  lias  made  a  flourishing  growth  from  that 
first  meeting.  It  had  a  good  start 

AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bakers’ 
Association  the  president  of  the  organization 
declared  that  the  quickest  and  most  practical  meth¬ 
od  of  bringing  about  farm  relief  was  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  eat  more  and  fast  less. 

The  way  to  help  the  farmer  is  to  help  consume  the 
food  he  raises.  Are  we  doing  that  if  half  the  population 
is  on  diet?  Our  whole  social  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  is  toward  a  lessening  food  consumption.  We  have 
turned  from  the  joy  of  eating  to  the  pride  of  fasting. 
Socially  we  no  longer  speak  of  operations  and  display 
our  scars,  but  most  of  us  tell  our  weight  and  dis¬ 
play  our  diet  list. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  on  a  self-imposed 
diet  from  a  self-diagnosed  ailment,  90  per  cent  of 
which  is  that  tired  feeling  produced  by  a  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  food.  Both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Coolidge  have 
suggested  going  back  to  work  as  a  help  in  the  present 
business  depression.  If  we  go  back  to  eating  probably 
we  would  have  the  strength  and  will  to  go  back  to  work. 

This  does  not  suggest  or  imply  gluttony,  but  mere¬ 
ly  a  sensible  use  of  food  to  provide  energy.  Changed 
methods  of  living  have  certainly  lessened  direct  stiles 
to  consumers,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute 
a  meager  diet  for  sensible  exercise  to  reduce  excess 
weight.  Why  not  urge  people  to  reach  for  a  head 
of  lettuce  or  a  homemade  biscuit  instead  of  a  less 
nutritious  commodity?  Bet  us  speed  up  our  pros¬ 
perity  with  vitamins,  and  what  better  source  than 
the  nation’s  market  basket? 

* 

I  am  trying  to  raise  a  small  patch  of  strawberries, 
but  they  are  constantly  destroyed  by  white  grubs.  How 
can  I  get  rid  of  them?  E.  w.  M. 

Michigan. 

E  DO  not  like  to  recommend  destroying  a 
strawberry  bed,  hut  one  in  the  condition  men¬ 
tioned  might  better  be  torn  apart,  so  that  birds  and 
chickens  can  get  the  grubs.  We  should  spade  or 
plow  it  and  harrow  frequently  this  Fall  to  upset  the 
living  arrangements  of  those  grubs.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  anything  we  know  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
bird  tribe  as  the  white  grub  and  his  adult  form  in 
the  June  bug.  This  creature  has  a  three-year  life 
history,  starting  with  the  eggs  of  the  beetle  laid  in 
the  soil  in  early  Summer.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a 
month  or  less,  and  the  small  grubs  do  not  eat  much 
that  year.  Next  season  they  are  at  it  early  and 
late,  doing  tlieir  greatest  damage.  The  following 
Spring  they  eat  a  little  early,  but  soon  transform  to 
the  flying  stage,  starting  the  life  cycle  once  more. 
No  treatment  with  poisons  or  chemicals  will  he  ef¬ 
fective.  Cultivation  that  will  expose  them  to  birds, 
or  turning  in  the  hogs  where  that  can  be  done,  will 
clear  them  out.  Skunks  root  out  large  numbers  in 
Summer.  We  have  seen  them  doing  this  at  night 
and  often  found  the  freshly  rooted  spots  in  morn¬ 
ing  on  light  sod  ground. 

* 

WHOEVER  has  seen  members  of  baby  beef  and 
dairy  calf  clubs  working  with  their  animals 
at  home,  or  taking  care *  *of  them  at  shows,  has  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  most  of  these  young  people 
will  develop  into  competent  and  successful  stock- 
men,  if  they  remain  on  farms.  Their  training  and 
practical  experience  in  youth  will  he  valuable  to 


them  on  farms  or  elsewhere.  Of  the  thousands  of 
hoys  who  are  developing  dairy  calves  and  fattening 
beef  calves,  hundreds  will  he  dairymen  and  breed¬ 
ers  in  a  few  years.  Many  members  of  the  pioneer 
clubs  are  stock  raisers  and  dairymen  today.  As 
their  number  increases,  their  influence  will  bring 
about  changes  in  the  business  methods  and  technical 
practices  of  the  animal  industry.  It  is  fairly  cer- 
tain  that  this  industry  is  gradually  coming  into  a 
larger  usefulness  because  4-H  and  other  club  mem¬ 
bers  are  growing  and  working  into  its  practical 
leadership  on  the  farm.  The  livestock  fed,  marketed 
or  owned  by  boys  and  girls  who  belong  to  clubs  this 
year  represents  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  wealth.  It  is  estimated  that  their  baby 
beef  calves  alone  number  around  8.000  head  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  1,500  head,  aver¬ 
aging  8S9  lbs.,  have  recently  been  sold  at  auction 
in  Chicago,  for  a  total  of  $157,475,  an  average  of 
$12.05  a  cwt.,  with  a  $14.50  top.  Several  thousands 
have  been  sold  in  other  States  this  Fall,  at  about  the 
same  average,  and  the  rest  will  be  sold  during  the 
next  00  days.  On  its  educational  and  economic 
sides,  the  4-H  club  livestock  work  is  producing  good 
results. 

* 

A  FRIEND  in  a  Hudson  Valley  county  has  sold 
enough  fresh  vegetables  from  his  farm  garden 
this  year  to  pay  for  his  year’s  groceries,  and  some 
of  his  family’s  drygoods  besides.  He  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  sold  garden  produce  in  his  local  market  or 
elsewhere.  His  experience  indicates  that  home¬ 
grown,  fresh,  clean  vegetables  of  satisfactory  qual¬ 
ity  are  salable  at  fair  to  good  prices,  and  that  local 
markets  for  these  products  are  worth  cultivating 
and  developing.  Freshness  is  highly  prized  by  all 
buyers  of  vegetables  for  their  own  use.  Quality  is 
always  essential.  The  humus  and  available  plant- 
food  content  of  soils  are  primary  factors  in  growing 
high-quality  vegetables.  This  garden  is  divided  into 
two  equal,  adjacent  areas.  One  receives  green  ma¬ 
nuring  every  other  year,  while  the  other  is  in  pro¬ 
duction.  In  this  way  he  rotatoes  crops,  and  gains 
some  control  over  plant  diseases  and  insect  enemies 
that  tend  to  increase  where  the  same  land  is  planted 
to  the  usual  garden  crops  year  after  year.  His  soil 
treatment  for  1930  included  a  Spring  application  of 
lime — about  1,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  manure.  Red 
clover  was  seeded  when  the  lime  was  applied.  Early 
in  the  Summer,  the  clover,  which  had  made  a 
luxuriant  growth,  was  plowed  under,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  sown.  In  the  third  week  of  September,  this 
crop  was  worked  into  the  soil  by  double-disking,  and 
rye  sown.  Next  Spring  the  rye  will  be  turned  under, 
and  the  soil  prepared  fof  the  1931  garden.  Some 
crops  will  be  fed  with  fertilizers.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  one  man  manages  his  garden,  and  produces 
quality  vegetables.  Different  ways  are  required  by 
different  soils,  but  the  principles  are  about  the  same 
in  nil  cases. 

THE  great.  Tercentenary  parade,  in  Boston  last 
month  carried  us  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  founded  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to 
the  power  and  progress  of  its  three-hundredth  year. 
Against  the  green  background  of  the  Common,  with 
the  golden  dome  of  the  State  House  beyond,  we 
watched  the  pages  of  history  unrolled  in  a  noble 
pageant  of  the  varied  races  that  have  been  welded 
together  in  one  Commonwealth.  Army,  navy,  civic 
progress,  philanthropy,  public  and  private  enter¬ 
prise,  religion  and  learning  were  all  represented. 
But  what  a  mighty  cheer  greeted-  those  familiar 
servants  of  man  when  a  yoke  of  oxen  appeared, 
drawing  a  load  of  hay!  Every  New  Englander 
knows  how  much  the  patient  ox  has  done  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  primeval  forest,  taming  the  rocky  pastures, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  agriculture  in  the  Bay 
State.  Farming  must  move  with  progress,  like  every 
industry,  hut  as  a  poet  of  South  Africa  says: 

“The  Pace  of  the  Ox  is  the  sliding  scale  that  meas¬ 
ures  our  work  at  last.” 

* 

HAT  is  the  potato  crop  this  year?  The  gov¬ 
ernment  report  for  the  middle  of  September 
places  it  at  339,278,000  bushels.  This  is  20,518,000 
less  than  last  year,  and  53,527,000  under  the  five- 
year  average.  New  York  State  is  expected  to  have 
28,355,000  bushels,  or  3,515,000  over  1929.  This  is 
because  of  the  larger  crop  on  Long  Island  this  year. 
The  great  late  crop  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  will 
total  35,000,000  bushels  under  last  year.  Maine's  out¬ 
look  was  large  but  rot  has  cut  it  down  somewhat. 
The  second  growth  referred  to  by  Mr.  Zinn  on  page 
1100,  is  reported  in  other  localities  where  rain  has 
come  after  a  severe  drought  causing  a  standstill. 
Occasionally  this  rain  will  help  the  crop,  hut  it  is 
more  likely  to  spoil  the  tubers  by  covering  them 
with  knobs. 


Will  you  inform  me  how  to  get  rid  of  this  blue  or 
gray  grass  which  comes  in  the  lawns  in  late  Summer? 
Connecticut.  e.  d.  w. 

HIS  is  crab  grass,  a  useful  forage  crop  in  parts 
of  the  country,  but  a  great  pest  in  lawns.  It 
is  an  annual  making  seed  freely,  and  determined  to 
go  to  seed  anyway,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  cut. 
When  growing  in  the  field  it  is  quite  upright  like 
other  grass,  hut  in  the  lawn  the  seed  spikes  will  lie 
flat  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  mower  slides  over 
them.  In  a  small  lawn,  it  pays  to  cut  out  the 
bunches  as  soon  as  seen,  and  scatter  other  lawn  seed 
there.  Making  the  turf  thick  gives  a  better  chance 
to  crowd  out  other  things.  For  large  lawns,  frequent 
and  very  close  mowing  is  best  treatment  to  prevent 
its  ripening  seed. 

* 

THERE  appears  possible  development  of  a  more 
effective  barometer  by  use  of  the  cosmic  rays 
which  reach  us  continuously,  from  no  one  knows 
where.  Dr.  Millikan,  who  first  described  these  rays, 
finds  that  atmospheric  density  retards  them,  and 
that  the  exact  amount  of  density  may  he  recorded 
by  an  electroscope  acted  on  by  the  rays.  The  com¬ 
mon  barometer  is  affected  to  some  extent  by  tem¬ 
perature,  but  these  rays  are  not.  Trials  with  this 
device  were  made  by  Dr.  Millikan  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  northern  magnetic  pole  the  past  season  to 
learn  whether  that  would  influence  the  volume  or  in¬ 
tensity  of  these  cosmic  rays.  He  found  no  differ¬ 
ence  whatever,  so  concludes  that  the  rays  are  not 
electric.  The  possible  general  interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  an  improved  barometer  which  might  help 
weather  forecasters  to  determine  air  density  better 
than  at  present. 

* 

How  do  cows  get  tuberculosis?  The  veterinarian  who 
tested  our  cows  said  young  heifers  get  it  from  being  fed 
on  calf  meal.  o.  c.  b. 

OWS  get  tuberculosis  because  in  some  way  the 
germs  producing  this  disease  have  found  lodg¬ 
ment  in  their  bodies.  This  infection  may  occur 
through  wounds,  but  the  most  common  causes  are 
breathing  air  or  taking  food  and  water  containing 
these  germs.  The  calf  meal  could  not  cause  tuber¬ 
culosis  unless  it  had  in  some  way  become  con¬ 
taminated  with  tuberculosis  germs. 

* 

DISTINGUISHED  visitor  now  in  America  is 
George  W.  Russell,  known  in  art  and  letters 
as  “AE,”  and  a  leader  in  Ireland's  rural  co-operation 
as  well  as  its  literature.  In  his  interview  given  to 
the  newspapers  on  landing  in  New  York  Mr.  Russell's 
topic  was  chiefly  a  plea  for  agriculture— how  a  na¬ 
tion  is  doomed  without  a  large  rural  population — 
and  how  urban  life  causes  decadence. 

After  three  and  four  generations  in  cities  the  popu¬ 
lation  tends  to  deteriorate  and  there  is  a  retrocession 
to  animal  functions  alone.  People  who  live  in  the 
open,  where  there  is  sunshine  and  air,  get  an  original 
rude  strength  which  is  impossible  in  cities. 

If  the  rural  population  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  he  said,  falls  below  20  per  cent,  a  nation  is 
self-doomed,  as  it  loses  its  vitality  to  reproduce 
strong  men  and  women.  Urban  people  quickly  de¬ 
teriorate  into  creatures  of  anemia,  neurotics  and 
rickets.  There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the 
statements  made  by  our  guest,  who  brings  to  rural 
life  the  same  sympathy  and  intellectual  acumen 
that  has  given  his  poetry  such  force  and  poignancy. 


Brevities 

That  was  a  busy  Holstein  cow — page  1101. 

Yes,  pancakes  and  sausage  time  will  soon  be  here. 

Small  trees  for  forestry  are  now  being  planted  by 
machine. 

This  country  ships  IS, 000, 000  lbs.  of  candy  to  other 
countries  annually. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  clean  out  the  chimney  and  stove¬ 
pipes  before  late  Fall. 

The  wire  pullings  of  grain  speculators  and  politicians 
are  of  the  same  pernicious  breed. 

Egg  contests  are  useful  and  popular.  Rhode  Island 
is  starting  one  at  the  Experiment  Station. 

The  newly-organized  grape  control  board  is  buying 
375.009  tons  of  raisin  grapes  on  the  vines  in  California. 

The  Hawaiian  pineapple  canning  industry  during  the 
season  just  passing  worked  on  a  24-hour  schedule,  em¬ 
ploying  23,500  daily. 

There  is  still  time  to  seed  rye  for  grain  in  our  north¬ 
ern  country,  and.  as  a  cover  crop,  sowing  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  October. 

During  the  six  months  ending  with  July  there  were 
13.771  business  failures  reported  in  this  country  with 
liabilities  of  $337,088,000. 

From  market  quotations  on  drugs  we  find  that  the 
gamboge  and  scammony,  kept  on  hand  by  our  grand¬ 
parents,  are  still  sold.  Other  old  favorite  remedies  were 
aloes,  balm  of  Gilead  and  asafoetida.  The  local  gro¬ 
cery  always  had  a  “drug  department,”  from  which  the 
household  supply  was  kept  replenished. 
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Farm  Culture 

O  THE  tourist  it  seemed  that  the  last  trace  of 
the  Summer  drought  must  be  washed  away  from 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  downpour  of  rain  on 
September  15.  We  thought  that  we  had  seen  the 
maximum  of  precipitation  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  if  not 
in  America,  but  if  there  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
water  that  can  fall  in  a  given  time  on  a  given  area, 
we  believe  that  we  have  now  seen  the  maximum,  not 
excepting  the  historic  Deluge.  The. drought  in  this 
section  of  the  State  was  not  as  prolonged  as  in 
other  parts,  but  the  lack  of  rain  and  extreme  heat 
in  early  August  left  their  effect  on  the  farms.  The 
old  pastures  were  well  browned,  and  the  moderate 
rainfall  up  to  the  middle  of  September  did  not  re¬ 
vive  them  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  meadows, 
however,  produced  a  fairly  good  after-growth,  and 
some  of  these  are  being  prudently  pastured.  The 
second  growth  of  Alfalfa  is  good  in  many  places. 
The  large  clover  has  also  come  on  well.  Many  dairy¬ 
men,  however,  have  been  obliged  to  supplement  the 
short  pastures  with  cultivated  crops.  Some  millet 
is  used  for  this  purpose  and  considerable  quantities 
of  corn  cut  green  from  the  fields,  reinforced  with 
commercial  feeds.  On  the  whole  corn  is  the  one 
crop  considerably  below  the  average.  The  extreme 
heat  and  drought  struck  it  at  the  crucial  time. 
Leaves  were  seared  and  browned,  and  while  there 
was  considerable  growth  of  stalk  later,  the  crop 
lacks  the  ears  usually  so  familiar  in  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  cornfields.  Many  silos  will  be  full,  but  it  will 
cost  money  to  make  up  feeding  value  in  grain  feeds. 
In  Sullivan  County  to  the  west,  the  drought  did  not 
affect  corn  to  the  same  extent,  and  there  one  sees 
many  fields  in  the  latter  part  of  September  in  a 
vigorous  stand  of  green,  with  well-developed  ears. 
Both  of  these  counties  are  fortunate  in  their  wealth 
of  production  for  the  season.  Hay,  oats  and  barley 
were  good  crops,  and  the  favorable  weather  for 
harvesting  increased  their  feeding  value.  The  drought 
blighted  the  buckwheat  crop  in  Sullivan  County,  and 
the  yield  will  be  light.  Potatoes  are  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  abundant  in  yield.  The  farms  in  the  whole 
region  are  laden  with  a  wealth  of  annual  products, 
including  vegetables  and  fruits,  but  prices  are  low 
and  in  many  instances  there  is  little  or  no  market 
demand. 

Summer  boarders  are  the  big  industry  in  Sulli¬ 
van  County.  This  industry  has  experienced  a  marked 
change  in  recent  years.  The  number  of  Summer 
visitors  has  increased,  but  their  stay  is  shortened. 
Good  roads  and  automobiles  make  it  easy  for  the 
people  of  the  great  city  to  run  up  in  a  few  hours 
for  week-ends,  and  the  custom  has  reduced  the  num¬ 
bers  who  formerly  spent  the  whole  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  in  these  healthful  mountains.  Numerous  camps 
and  hotels  afford  a  good  market  for  milk  from  the 
neighboring  farms.  The  big  commercial  milk  dealers 
have  never  interfered  with  this  marked,  but  this 
year  there  is  much  complaint  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  come  into  the  territory  and  cut  the  price 
low  enough  to  make  the  trade  uninviting  to  local 
farmers. 

The  larger  dairy  farms  of  Orange  County  have 
less  local  trade,  but  it  is  close  to  the  metropolitan 
market,  and  the  demand  for  milk  by  truck  delivery 
from  the  congested  New  Jersey  centers  created  a 
competition  which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  25 
cents  per  cwt.  above  the  published  schedule.  There 
is  also  a  freight  differential  in  favor  of  the  producer, 
and  a  considerable  volume  sold  as  grade  A,  but  even 
so  complaint  is  general  that  the  monthly  check  does 
not  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Orange  County  is  rich  in  agricultural  traditions. 
A  statue  of  William  H.  Seward,  the  renowned  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  Lincoln’s  Cabinet,  has  just  been 
unveiled  at  Florida,  near  the  farm  on  which  he  was 
born. 

Orange  County  has  long  been  noted  for  its  dairy 
industry.  A  century  back  Orange  County  butter 
was  famous  for  its  volume  and  high  quality.  We 
seldom  enter  its  borders  without  discovering  §ome 
new  indication  of  its  old  and  glorious  record  as  a 
dairy  county.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm  of  our 
old  friend  Homer  Greene,  in  the  rolling  country  north 
of  Goshen,  we  not  only  found  relics  of  a  complete 
dairy  unit  but  also  evidences  of  the  splendid  farm 
culture  which  developed  in  America  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  which  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  has  never  been  equaled  in  any 
place  at  any  time  before  or  since.  Among  the  relics 
of  the  old  dairy  equipment  the  large  circular  and 
inclined  horse  power  used  for  working  four  churns 
at  once  is  yet  visible.  Only  the  oldest  readers  in 
dairy  sections  will  recall  them.  The  milk-house 
and  the  butter-room  were  constructed  of  masonry 
yet  in  perfect  condition.  A  large  cistern  received 
(he  skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  and  a  concealed  pipe 
carried  the  fluid  to  a  twostory  pigpen  some  rods 


distant  back  in  lower  ground.  Farmers  of  the  last 
century  will  remember  the  smokehouse,  usually  of 
wood,  used  to  season  meat  for  the  Winter  supply. 
This  one  still  stands,  two  stories  high,  constructed 
of  brick,  and  as  ready  for  use  now  as  it  was  ten 
decades  back.  But  it  had  a  double  use.  On  the 
ground  floor  a  firepit  was  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  chimney  which  extended  through  to  roof. 
Here  water  was  heated  at  butchering  time  to  scald 
the  hogs  for  dressing.  Another  chimney  nearby 
opened  with  a  hooded  termination  in  the  room  above. 
The  meat  was  hung  on  the  rafters  of  this  room, 
and  the  smouldering  fire  was  confined  to  the  lower 
floor,  where  the  volume  of  smoke  could  be  regulated 
for  the  curing  of  hams,  bacon  and  haunches  of  beef. 
Unfortunately  the  fine  barns  were  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  not  rebuilt.  At  one  time  they  sheltered 
180  cows. 

The  old  colonial  home  represents  a  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  architecture  that  for  grace,  beauty  and  dignity 
has  never  been  equaled  for  a  country  home.  Its 
location,  its  design  and  its  shaded  lawn  seem  to 
add  grace  and  dignity  to  the  broad  meadows  of  the 
landscape,  and  to  reveal  something  of  the  simplicity, 
the  grandeur  and  the  culture  of  its  time.  It  is  good 
to  know  these  old  homesteads  ancl  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  traditions  and  history.  It  en¬ 
courages  our  pride  in  the  farm.  It  increases  our 
admiration  for  the  men  and  women  who  subdued 
the  forests  of  a  new  country  and  created  the  great¬ 
est  human  institutions  and  the  noblest  culture  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  And  it  inspires  us  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  given  to  us  as  a  people  to 
modify  the  present  mad  scramble  for  great  wealth 
and  ever  to  maintain  and  increase  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  farm  homestead.  j.  J.  d. 


Save  the  Small  Freeholders 

IN  A  speech  before  the  Mortgage  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Detroit.  September  18,  Chairman  Legge 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  quoted  by  the  news¬ 
papers  as  urging  the  bankers  to  help  create  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  wheat  farms  of  less  than  300  acres  into 
larger  units.  The  reports  say  he  urged  the  larger 
operations  because  farms  of  less  than  300  acres  were 
handicapped  by  high  production  costs,  and  that 
where  the  bankers  now  have  two  or  three  bad  loans, 
with  the  consolidated  farms  they  would  have  one 
good  mortgage.  This  recommendation  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  present  urge  for  big  things.  The 
policy  seems  to  work  for  the  elimination  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  development  of  large  capitalistic 
units.  It  works  to  minimize  the  individual  and  to 
magnify  the  corporation.  It  tends  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  dollar,  to  multiply  the  power  of 
the  capitalist,  and  to  subordinate  the  masses  to  the 
few  who  control  capital  and  the  implements  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  urged  in  the  interest  of  economy,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  progress,  but  these  terms  mean  differ¬ 
ent  things  to  different  people.  Progress  and  efficiency 
do  not  have  the  same  meaning  to  the  man  in  the 
executive  chair  of  a  corporation  farming  6,000  acres 
that  they  have  for  the  20  300-acre  families  driven 
out  of  their  homes  and  away  from  their  farms  by 
the  corporation.  We  fail  to  appraise  the  human 
element ;  it  may  be  that  the  nation  is  enriched  by 
the  increased  volume  of  products  and  the  decreased 
cost  of  production,  but  it  always  seems  to  us  that 
for  every  hundred  cents  gained  by  the  nation  there 
is  a  dollar  loss  of  individual  producers,  and  no  gov¬ 
ernment  can  justify  a  robbery  of  its  workers  for 
the  enrichment  of  its  speculators.  Drive  the  small 
freeholder  out  of  his  home  and  away  from  his  land, 
and  you  destroy  the  spirit  and  the  worthy  pride 
that  made  America  great. 


August  Milk  Returns 

NOW  that  the  record  is  complete  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  appraise  fairly  the  benefits  to  both 
producers  and  distributors  of  the  37-cent  increase  in 
Class  1  milk  in  the  country,  and  47  cents  increase 
to  city  consumers.  The  pool  returns  for  3  per  cent 
milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  for  July  and  August  of 
1929  and  1930,  including  the  cash  payment  plus  the 
deductions  for  certificates  were : 


1929  1930 

July  . $2.16  $1.78 

August  .  2.37  2.14 


The  average  for  the  two  months  of  1929  was 
$2.26,  for  1930  $1.96,  or  an  average  loss  of  30  cents 
this  year  for  the  two  months.  The  August  gain  over 
July  this  year  was  36  cents,  but  the  loss  for  July 
this  year  compared  with  July  last  year  was  38 
cents.  The  August  return  this  year  was  two  cents 
less  than  the  return  for  July,  1929. 

The  seasonal  gain  from  July  to  August  last  year 
was  21  cents.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
August  increase  of  37  cents  in  Class  1  could  not 


account  for  more  than  15  cents  of  the  increase  over 
July  this  year.  Against  this  15  cents  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  distributors  got  32  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Another  comparison  may  be  helpful.  The  average 
price  paid  by  the  Borden  Company  for  the  month  of 
August  for  the  three  years,  1914,  1915  and  1916,  was 
$1.34.  Then  60  cents  would  buy  as  much  as  a  dol¬ 
lar  now,  so  that  $1.34  then  was  equal  to  $2.24  now. 
In  other  words  the  August  $2.14  price  is  10  cents 
less  than  the  $1.34  average  for  the  pre-war  years. 
At  that  time  the  prices  were  so  low  they  created  a 
revolt  by  producers  resulting  in  the  organization  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  culminated  in  the  1916 
strike  and  an  increase  of  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  If 
any  farmer  will  estimate  the  cost  of  his  taxes,  hired 
help,  horseshoeing,  feed,  machinery,  etc.,  now  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pre-war  period,  he  will  probably  find 
that  it  takes  more  pounds  of  milk  to  pay  for  them 
now  than  it  did  before  the  war. 

The  price  of  3.5  milk  to  the  producer  for  August, 
1930,  was  5  cents  a  quart.  The  city  consumer  paid 
from  16  to  24  cents  for  this  milk  in  bottles.  Properly 
regulated  and  fairly  adjusted  economically  this 
should  be  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prosperous  in¬ 
dustries  in  America,  affording  the  farmer  a  fair  and 
profitable  return,  and  supplying  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  food  in  the  world  to  its  millions  of  city  consum¬ 
ers.  Assuming  that  everyone  is  doing  his  best  in  the 
situation  as  it  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  all 
making  a  failure  of  it  and  that  no  one  should  rest 
content  until  he  has  done  his  part  to  put  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  profitable  basis. 


Ohio  Milk  Matters 

It  has  become  known  that  negotiations  have  been  un¬ 
der  way  for  several  weeks  for  the  State  of  Ohio  Farm¬ 
ers’.  Co-operative  Milk  Association,  which  last  year  bor¬ 
rowed  $400,000  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  It  is 
said  that  several  national  companies  have  been  in 
negotiation  for  the  business.  It  is  said  that  unless 
these  negotiations  are  successful,  the  association  is  like¬ 
ly  to  discontinue  to  retail  milk  in  Cleveland.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Federal  loan  on  which  a  payment  will  be 
due  next  January,  the  association  members  have  cer¬ 
tificates  against  it  to  the  amount  of  about  $900,000. 

There  is  a  pretty  good  prospect  that  our  old  road 
which  connects  West  Andover  and  West  Williamsfield, 
O.,  will  be  improved  in  1931.  If  this  improvement  is 
made,  as  we  now  hope,  we  shall  have  a  good  opportunity 
to  reach  Youngstown  and  other  markets.  The  road 
from  West  Williamsfield  to  Youngstown  is  improved 
all  the  way  now,  and  also  to  Girard,  Niles  and  Warren. 

There  are  some  good  yields  of  oats  out  this  way.  L. 
D.  Van  Scoyoc  thrashed  1,604  bushels  from  20  acres, 
which  is  the  best  I  have  heard  of.  E.  It.  Allen  thrashed 
444  bushels  of  Trumbull  wheat  from  10  acres. 

Poultry  thieves  are  making  great  havoc  in  Ashtabula 
County  of  late.  l.  w.  a. 


Echoes  From  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

The  tourists  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  letter  has 
been  received  from  the  Minot  Association  of  Commerce 
which  read  as  follows :  “We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
expression  of  appreciation  which  was  signed  by  the 
members  of  your  party  in  connection  with  the  short 
automobile  trip  from  Surrey  to  Minot,  S.  I).’’ 

(A  number  of  the  people  referred  to  this  as  a  very 
splendid  part  of  the  trip.) 

Iva  Unger  writes  that  one  of  the  waiters  at  the  Van¬ 
couver  Hotel  asked  for  the  address  of  The  K.  N.-Y., 
saying  that  he  had  been  looking  for  just  such  a  paper. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  him  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

I  wrote  you  how  pleased  we  all  were  with  the  trip. 
I  have  met  some  of  the  party  and  heard  from  others 
and  all  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  whole  tour.  I 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  my  program  that  gave 
each  day’s  procedure  on  the  trip  and  would  like  very 
much  to  have  another  for  reference.  It  would  be  a 
great  comfort  and  help.  abxer  headley. 

(We  were  glad  to  be  able  to  send  another  program. 
We  had  only  a  few  and  just  this  one  left.) 

The  trip  was  a  wonderful  one  all  the  way  through. 
Berths  and  meals  could  be  no  better.  The  Rose  City 
and  the  Rockies  were  worth  the  price.  Thanks  to 
John  J.  Dillon  for  so  great  a  trip.  willard  apgap,. 

I  cannot  express  my  feeling  in  words  only  to  say 
what  a  glorious  trip  from  start  to  finish.  Arrangements, 
comforts,  meals  and  places,  all  first  class,  and  could  be 
no  better.  Thank  all  our  leaders  for  their  work  and 
trouble.  I  hope  to  see  another  trip  like  that  next 
year.  ciias.  schwager. 

I  will  send  you  some  of  my  best  pictures  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  Coast  to  Coast  trip.  I  tried  to  take  views  that 
would  be  pleasant  recollections  to  me.  Many  purchased 
views  are  superior  to  mine  but  not  as  valuable  to  me 
wThen  mine  are  good  enough  to  keep.  h.  s.  webb. 

We  want  to  say  again  we  had  a  most  wonderful  trip. 
Everything  was  just  grand.  Every  place  seemed  to  be 
just  a  little  better  than  the  one  before.  The  reception 
we  got  in  most  places  was  just  royal.  We  had  wonder¬ 
fully  courteous  treatment  and  there  was  not  one  hitch 
all  the  time.  mr.  and  mrs.  chas.  kitterer. 

Last  year  I  traveled  several  thousands  miles  on  my 
vacation  through  Canada,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Massachusetts,  but  it  could  not  compare  with 
this  trip.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  no  country  in 
Europe  or  the  world  can  surpass  the  scenic  beauty  of 
this  western  tour.  The  best  I  can  say  is  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Coast  to  Coast  tour  was  one  grand  success.  No 
other  newspaper  or  organization  in  the  East  has  ever 
before  given  such  a  wonderful  trip  at  such  a  low  cost. 
I  feel  sure  Mr.  Dillion  will  need  two  special  Pullman 
trains  next  year  after  the  160  members  and  myself 
finish  boosting  this  tour.  I  took  240  snapshots.  I  haye 
one  of  a  wild  black  bear  taken  at  Lake  Agnes,  about 
half  a  mile  higher  than  Lake  Louise,  near  Big  Bee¬ 
hive  Mountain,  9,100  feet  elevation.  He  walked  up  to 
me  while  hiking  up  the  mountain.  I  was  frightened 
for  a  moment  but  he  was  friendly  and  only  wanted 
something  to  eat.  weston  emsijce 
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At  the  Arsenal  at  Springfield 

This  is  the  Arsenal.  From  floor  to 
ceiling 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished 
arms ; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem 
pealing 

Startles  the  villages  with  strange 
alarms. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild 
and  dreary, 

When  the  death-angel  tonehes  those 
swift  keys ! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphon¬ 
ies  ! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone 
before  us, 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon 
hammer 

Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the 
Norseman’s  song, 

And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor, 

O’er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar 
gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his 
palace 

Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dread¬ 
ful  din, 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of 
serpent's  skin ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning 
village ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy 
drowns ; 

The  soldiers’  revels  in  the  midst  of  pil¬ 
lage  ; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered 
towns ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched 
asunder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing 
blade ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  disordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as 
these. 

Thou  drownest  Nature’s  sweet  and  kindly 
voices. 

And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world 
with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on 
camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from 
error, 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or 
forts : 

The  warrior’s  name  would  be  a  name  ab¬ 
horred  ! 

And  every  nation,  that  should  lift 
again 

Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  fore¬ 
head 

Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of 
Cain  ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long 
generations. 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and 
then  cease ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vi¬ 
brations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ 
say,  “Peace !” 

Feace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen 
portals 

The  blast  of  War’s  great  organ  shakes 
the  skies ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Ixmgfellow. 

* 

A  return  to  the  time  when  house 
wives  baked  their  own  bread  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Chairman  Alexander  Legge 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  as  the  only 
sure  method  of  avoiding  high  bread 
prices.  Mr.  Legge  .said  that  61  cents  in 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  bread  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  distribution  and  other 
costs  after  the  flour  had  left  the  miller. 
He  said  the  farmer,  the  railroad  and  the 
miller  combined  were  obtaining  only  39 
cents  of  every  dollar  paid  for  bread.  We 
may  add  to  this  that  no  factory-made 
bread,  however  skillful  the  maker,  has  for 
us  the  delicious  nutty  flavor  and  the  sat¬ 
isfying  texture  of  real  homemade  bread. 
And  how  many  delicious  things — bread, 
rolls  and  buns — may  be  made  from  one 
pan  of  dough! 

* 

A  reader  asks  us  to  repeat  a  good 
and  simple  recipe  for  cucumber  pickles, 
given  a  few  years  ago  by  a  minister’s 


prettily  decorated  little  chalets,  about 
eight  inches  high,  with  two  doors;  when 
fine  weather  is  predicted  a  little  woman 
emerges  from  one  door,  while  storm  is 
indicated  by  a  little  man  who  comes  out 
of  the  other  door,  the  little  woman  re¬ 
tiring  until  fair  weather  returns.  Child¬ 
ren  love  these  little  weather  indicators, 
which  used  to  be  seen  in  many  old- 
fashioned  homes. 

Thermometers  seen  in  the  department 
stores  vary  in  price  from  50  cents  to 
$6.50  or  more.  Many  of  them  for  home 
use  are  in  ornamental  cases  of  various 
styles.  However,  a  cheap  thermometer  is 
not  usually  a  very  reliable  one ;  it  is 
an  instrument  that  needs  careful  scien¬ 
tific  adjustment,  for  if  we  need  to  know 
the  temperature  at  all,  we  should  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

Unfinished  furniture — that  is,  articles 
in  the  natural  wood  without  paint — are 
sold  by  all  the  department  stores.  We 
have  purchased  very  nice  chairs  of  Wind¬ 
sor  type,  unfinished,  for  $2  or  a  little 
more ;  when  enameled  or  stained  and 
varnished  they  are  very  good-looking. 
Console  tables  or  drop-leaf  tables,  book¬ 
shelves  and  cabinets  are  inexpensive,  also 
the  sets  for  a  "breakfast  nook.  Young 
home-makers  who  must  consider  costs 
in  furnishing  will  find  it  more  profitable 
to  decorate  such  furniture  than  to  buy 
more  pretentious  articles  ;on  deferred 
payments. 

Chenille  seems  extraordinary  used  as 
jewelry,  but  some  of  the  newest  Paris 


TWO  to  SEVEN  minutes  in  the  Maytag  cast- 
aluminum  tub  are  equal  to  an  hour  of  old-fashioned 
rubbing,  and  washday  is  changed  to  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two.  It  is  easier  on  the  clothes  and  easier 
on  you.  There  are  no  hard-to-wash  clothes  when 
you  own  a  Maytag. 

Wringing  is  easy  also  with  the  Maytag.  The 
new  type  roller  water  remover  extracts  the  water 
evenly  from  all  parts  of  the  garment,  and  flushes 
out  the  meshes  of  the  clothes  so  that  not  a  single 
speck  of  dirt  has  a  chance  to  hide.  You  get 
vastly  more  for  your  money  in  a  Maytag  because 
of  its  finer  construction  and  superior  performance. 


wife.  Here  it  is :  One  gallon  vinegar, 
one  cup  salt,  one  cup  ground  mustard. 
Mix  ingredients  well.  Wash  the  cucum¬ 
bers  and  put  in  the  pickle.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  they  are  ready  for  use,  crisp 
and  well  flavored.  They  will  keep  in 
gallon  jars  if  weighted  down  under  vin¬ 
egar,  or  in  smaller  jars  that  are  not 
sealed. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  noted  antiques  reduced  for  the 
August  furniture  sales  in  one  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  shops.  Among  them  was 
a  large  Pennsylvania  corner  cupboard 
of  “punkin”  pine,  which  no  doubt  filled 
a  corner  in  some  Colonial  kitchen^  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  Its  price  was  $275.  An 
early  American  pine  blanket  chest  with 
three  drawers  below  the  deeper  top 
compartment  was  $S0;  a  dropleaf  table 
of  maple,  that  would  seat  eight  people 
$70 ;  and  a  four-post  maple  bed  $70. 
These  were  well  made,  and  charming  in 
their  simple  lines,  but  being  made  by 
some  unknown  local  cabinet-maker  they 
would  not  bring  the  prices  paid  for  an¬ 
tiques  by  some  famous  maker.  _  Many 
lovers  of  antiques  now  specialize  in 
articles  made  of  pine,  though  our  own 
preference  is  for  maple  and  mahogany. 

We  noted  in  one  large  store  “t.eather 
houses,”  such  as  were  the  delight  of 
our  youth,  for  69  cents.  These  are 


Tree  of  Paradise. — There  is  not  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  quilt  among  the  real  old  ones  than  this  one 
of  the  Tree  of  Paradise.  This  is  found  in  a 
great  many  of  the  collections  of  family  heir¬ 
looms.  The  pattern  looks  quite  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low  hut  it  is  very  simple,  indeed,  being  all 
piecework.  The  old  quilt  from  which  this  pat¬ 
tern  was  taken  was  made  in  “tree”  green  and 
white.  The  price  of  the  pattern  is  15  cents. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


* 


Powered  with  Electricity 


or  Gasoli  ne 


The  first  self-powered  washer  was  a  Maytag, 
and  the  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor  of  today 
is  so  compact  that  it  is  interchangeable  with  the 
electric  motor  by  removing  only  four  bolts  .  .  .  . 
starts  with  a  step  on  the  pedal  ....  has  but  four 
working  parts  ....  a  woman’s  engine. 


A  Week’s  Washing  FREE 

Get  acquainted  with  the  new  Maytag  washday  free¬ 
dom.  Write  or  phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  Maytag. 
If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Divided  pay¬ 
ments  you’ll  never  miss. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton,  Iowa  Founded  1 893 


The  New 
MAYTAG 
Electric  Ironer 

Introduces  another 
household  help.  A 
modern  portable 
ironer,  of  Maytag 
quality  at  a  popu¬ 
lar  price. 


Churn  and  Meat 
Grinder  Attachments 

These  extra  time  and 
labor  savers  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  Maytag  own¬ 
ers  and  the  extra  cost 
is  worth  while.  Ask  the 
dealer  about  them. 

F-10-30 


For  homes  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  Maytag 
is  available  with 
electric  motor . 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 
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ornaments  we  have  seen  were  combina¬ 
tions  of  chenille  and  beads.  Some  neck¬ 
laces  were  made  of  chenille  balls  about 
the  size  of  crabapples,  alternating  with 
glass  or  crystal  beads.  The  effect  was 
quite  extraordinary.  These  necklaces 
cost  over  $10.  There  were  some  combi¬ 
nations  of  tinsel  rope  with  chenille  which 
really  suggested  Christmas  tree  orna¬ 
ments,  but  as  they  are  very  new  and 
quite  expensive  they  are  sure  to  be 
admired.  These  chenille  and  tinsel  orna¬ 
ments  were  offered  for  wear  with  evening 
dress. 


for  water  to  fill  in  every  little  space 
and  force  air  out,  place  rubber  and  cap 
on  jar,  cap  just  tight  enough  so  I  can 
lift  jar  by  the  cap.  I  then  place  in  my 
hot  water  canner ;  for  quarts  boil  one 
hour,  pints  half  hour. 

For  corn  cut  from  cob,  do  not  blanch, 
but  pack  firmly  in  pint  jars,  a  small 
tea, spoon  of  salt  to  each  jar.  Fill  jar 
with  not  too  hot  water  or  you  may 
crack  the  jar.  Place  on  rubber  and  cap, 
and  boil  one  and  a  half  hour  for  pints 
or  three  hours  for  quarts. 

MRS.  C.  E.  G. 


OPEN  Your 
SEARS  Catalog 
to  the  -  -  -  - 


Ways  With  Grape  Juice 

Last  year  we  evolved  a  method  of 
making  grape  juee  that  proved  wholly 
satisfactory,  both  as  to  quality  and  the 
amount  of  time  involved  in  the  making. 

Hitherto  we  had  followed  two  pro¬ 
cesses.  First,  the  laborious  method  akin 
to  jelly-making  where  the  juice  was  slow¬ 
ly  extracted  by  heat,  hung  to  drip  and 
bottled,  after  which  the  cork  and  neck 
were  immersed  in  parowax.  This  product 
was  excellent.  Then  the  so-called  Nia¬ 
gara  method  came  to  our  attention  and 
gained  our  approval  by  its>  very  sim¬ 
plicity.  Amounts  varying  in  quantity 
(according  to  the  juiciness  of  the  fruit) 
from  one  to  two  cups  were  put  into 
sterilized  quart  jars  with  three-quarters 
cup  sugar  added.  The  jars  were  then 
filled  to  overflowing  with  rapidly  boiling 
water  and  quickly  sealed.  This  is  not 
used  at  the  moment,  as  its  virtue  lies 
in  the  slow  extraction  of  juices  over  a 
period  of  some  months.  I  always  found 
it  advisable  to  up-end  and  shake  the  jar 
gently  as  soon  as  possible  after  sealing, 
as  a  means  of  dissolving  the  sugar 
readily. 

The  above  method  requires  plenty  of 
violently  boiling  water  on  hand  in  order 
that  the  operation  does  not  drag  along 
too  slowly.  Hot  water  requires  a  hot 
fire  and  it  occurred  to  me  how  pleasant 
the  process  of  grape-juice  making  would 
be  if  one  required  only  the  amount  of 
fire  necessary  to  keep  the  earner  with 
its  two  quarts  of  water  at  a  boil. 

The  thought  fathered  the  act  and  we 
proceeded  as  for  routine  canning.  Steri¬ 
lized  quart  jars — 14  of  them  at  a  time — 
were  each  half-filled  with  ripe  grapes. 
Three-quarters  cup  sugar  were  added 
to  each.  The  jars  were  then  filled  with 
cold  water  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  upper  wire  clamped.  They  were 
then  placed  on  racks  in  the  canner  and 
the  water  bath  was  kept  at  a  steady  boil 
for  one  hour.  Upon  removal  the  seal 
was  completed. 

The  color  of  this  product  is  gorgeous, 
and  the  juice  has  a  great  deal  more  body 
than  that  procured  by  the  Niagara 
method.  And  two  members  of  the  family, 
at  least,  insist  that  the  grapes  them¬ 
selves  are  fresh  to  the  taste  as  wThen 
taken  from  the  woodlot.  G.  G.  D. 


Canning  Vegetable  Soup 

I  have  read  different  recipes  for  can¬ 
ning  vegetable  soup,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  the  way 
I  can  my  soup.  I  always  can  the  vege¬ 
tables  in  water,  for  when  vegetables 
are  plentiful  here  it  is  too  early  for 
butchering. 

I  put  in  my  soup  rice,  macaroni, 
a  few  slices  onion,  young  butter  beans, 
young  peas,  carrots,  celery,  tender  string 
beans,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
one  small  pod  of  okra  for  each  jar.  I 
wash  and  cut  up  all  vegetables,  but  keep 
them  in  seperate  dishes. 

I  wash  the  rice,  and  put  a  teaspoon 
in  each  quart  jar,  then  enough  elbow 
macaroni  to  cover  the  bottom.  Then  I 
fill  jars  with  the  vegetables,  layer  by 
layer,  and  try  to  arrange  it  so  that 
contrasting  colors  come  on  top  of  each 
other ;  for  instance,  rice,  macaroni,  to¬ 
matoes,  peas,  butter  beans,  carrots,  cauli¬ 
flower,  string  beans,  potatoes,  with  onions 
and  okra.  I  fill  all  the  jars  at  the  same 
time;  I  mean,  first  put  in  every  one  the 
rice,  then  in  all  macaroni,  then  tomatoes. 
In  this  way  every  kind  of  vegetable  is 
evenly  divided  among  the  jars.  I  don’t 
fill  higher  than  the  neck ;  then  I  pour 
water  in  up  to  the  neck  and  place  a 
scant  teaspoon  salt  on  top,  and  steam 
three  hours.  Those  who  do  not  like  a 
thick  soup  can  omit  the  rice  and  macaroni. 

A  quart  of  stock  mixed  with  this  vege¬ 
table  mixture  makes  a  fine  soup ;  for 
those  who  prefer  a  vegetarian  soup  water 
can  take  the  place  of  stock,  and  the 
soup  can  be  thickened  before  serving  with 
some  flour  and  a  good  lump  of  butter, 
blended  together. 

Put  up  in  this  cold  pack  way  the  jars 
look  very  attractive,  especially  when  put 
up  in  the  square  white  glass  jars. 

AViLLY  J.  SCIIEPF-CORNELISSEN. 


Preserved  Peaches 

Peel  the  peaches,  scalding  carefully 
to  make  the  skins  slip,  unless  they  are 
very  ripe.  Use  a  silver  knife  for  peeling. 
Weigh  and  weigh  out  three-fourths  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put 
the  sugar  in  the  preserving  kettle  with 
a  scant  cup  of  water  to  each  pound  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Effect.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
1<>,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting  and 
714  yds.  of  braid. 
Ten  cents. 


804— A  Coat  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  waist  with 
1  yd.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  skirt.  Ten 
cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  2 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


829— Tiie  New  Waist 
Line.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  IS.  20  years,  30, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


fruit;  let  it  form  a  syrup,  stirring  and 
skimming  carefully ;  when  it  boils  add 
the  peaches,  cut  into  quarters  or  less. 
Crack  a  few  of  the  stones  and  add  some 
kernels,  which  improve  the  flavor.  Cook 
until  the  fruit  is  clear,  and  the  preserve 
is  thick. 


Canning  Vegetables  by  Hot 
Pack 

I  have  no  pressure  cooker,  but  I  can 
all  my  Winter  vegetables,  more  than  300 
jars  each  year.  I  sometimes  lose  a 
jar,  hut  not  often,  I  put  up  beets  today, 
small  ones,  only  1-in.  and  2-in.  size 
packed  in  jars  whole,  in  water.  These 
I  can  use  for  buttered  beets  or  put  vin¬ 
egar  on  as  I  wish,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  can  such  things  as  corn,  carrots, 
beans,  or  any  other  vegetable  we  grow 
or  I  can  buy.  All  but  corn,  I  cook  un¬ 
til  just  done  and  pack  in  jars  hot,  fill 
to  overflow  with  hot  water,  giving  time 


Gingered  Pumpkin 

Peel  pumpkin  and  remove  seeds;  cut 
in  dice  %  in.  square  or  into  small  strips. 
To  4  lbs.  of  prepared  pumpkin  add  one 
cup  of  lemon  juice  and  4  lbs.  sugar.  Let 
it  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
add  the  lemon  peel,  grated  or  shredded, 
and  one  ounce  ginger  root,  cut  in  thin 
strips.  Stir  well  and  add  one  pint  of 
water.  Cook  slowly  one  hour,  then  re¬ 
move  from  fire,  cover,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place  48  hours.  Repeat  and  cook  half 
an  hour,  or  until  the  pumpkin  is  clear. 
Then  put  pumpkin  in  jars,  and  boil  the 
syrup  until  as  thick  as  desired,  then 
pour  over  the  fruit,  and  seal. 


LOWEST  PRICES 
.  .  .  in  10  YEARS 


The  World’s  Largest  Store  is  ready  to  serve 
you,  at  the  lowest  prices  in  ten  years.  Not  alone 
the  lowest  prices  we  have  quoted  in  ten  years, 
but  the  lowest  prices  offered  by  any  reputable 
organization. 

You  will  be  thinking  more  and  more  of  thrift 
this  Fall.  And  when  you  do,  reach  for  your 
Sears  catalog  to  find  the  lowest  prices  for  what¬ 
ever  you  want  to  buy. 


Leadership  in  Style,  Too! 

While  our  buyers  were  securing  these  low 
prices  for  you,  they  were  also  alert  to  the  new 
style  influences  in  wearing  apparel  and  in  home 
furnishings. 

The  wanted  styles  this  Fall  are  all  prominendy 
displayed  in  our  new  catalog.  No  matter  what 
you  need,  we  have  it  for  you,  of  guaranteed 
quality,  at  a  lower  price. 

Send  the  Coupon 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of  this 
1100-page  new  “Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation,” 
send  for  it  today.  It  is  free,  of  course.  It  quotes 
lowest  prices  on  46,000  articles  for  the  family, 
the  home,  the  shop,  the  auto  and  the  farm. 


Send 

Now 

for 

Your 

Copy 


.-SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

(Mail  Coupon  to  Store  Nearest  You) 


Send  me  your  Latest  General  Catalog. 


66R29 


Postoffice.. 


.  Stab 


Rural  Route . . . . .  Box  No . 

(Please  give  both  P.oute  and  Bo:c  Numbers  ii  on  a  Rural  Route) 

Street  Address . . - . - . — 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Days  and  days  of  torrid  heat,  pastures 
parched  and  dried  up,  vegetable  gardens 
seared  and  brown,  corn  twisted  like  green 
shoestrings,  tobacco  curled  up  and  blis¬ 
tered,  ponds  and  cisterns  dry,  wells  and 
springs  low,  but  the  long  drought  has 
been  broken  with  a  generous  downpour 
of  rain  that  has  tilled  the  ponds  to  over¬ 
flowing,  supplied  the  cisterns,  revived 
the  pastures,  helped  late  vegetation,  re¬ 
leased  the  fearful  clutch  on  brain  and 
heart,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cooled  the 
air. 

Tonight  the  frogs  are  having  a  grand 
concert,  the  first  in  many  weeks.  I  won¬ 
der  where  they  have  been?  No  doubt 
burrowed  deep  in  damp  mud  somewhere, 
yet  they  travel  a  long  way.  I  met  one 
coming  over  the  hill  one  day;  he  would 
go  “ker-plunk,  ker-plunk,”  and  it  was  a 
sight  how  fast  he  went.  No  doubt  many 
other  voices  are  sending  up  praise  and 
thanks,  giving  anthems  tonight;  even  if 
many  trees  were  uprooted,  some  build¬ 
ings  unroofed,  and  some  crops  damaged 
more  or  less,  yet  the  rain,  the  blessed 
rain,  was  so  sorely  needed  we  could  not 
help  but  be  grateful  for  it.  no  matter 
how  it  was  given.  The  effects  of  the 
drought  are  and  will  be  sorely  felt  for 
months.  Corn  is  cut  short,  potatoes, 
hay,  beans,  and  so  many  essentials ;  cat¬ 
tle  thin,  many  farmers  not  able  to  fatten 
their  usual  supply  of  porkers  or  feed  their 
usual  number  of  cows,  or  even  keep  the 
usual  number  of  poultry,  means  hard¬ 
ships  in  the  home  and  a  skimpy  fare  on 
the  table.  Yet  nothing  is  ever  so  bad 
that  it  could  not  be  worse.  Mayhap  the 
good  will  over-run  the  evil.  We  were 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Drunkard’s  Patti — This  quilt  is  a  lot  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  the  name  signihes.  It  has  other 
names,  such  as  Rocky  Road  to  Dublin,  and 
Solomon’s  Puzzle.  This  can  he  joined  solid  or 
with  white  blocks  between.  The  old  quilt  from 
which  this  was  taken  was  in  dark  green  and 
white,  the  green  having  a  tiny  white  dot.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

fast  becoming  a  spendthrift  nation ; 
thrift  and  economy  an  unknown  feature, 
and  surely  many  have  learned  the  lesson 
that  man  cannot  exist  without  God’s 
help.  As  a  nation  we  may  get  back  to 
a  safer,  saner  way  of  living,  and  realize 
that  we  are  of  all  creatures  the  most  help¬ 
less  and  the  most  dependent  upon  a 
power  higher  and  greater  far  than  our 
own. 

Truly  I  am  thankful  tonight  for  the 
rain,  the  blessed  rain.  I  only  hope  that 
others  in  need  may  have  been  supplied. 
Letters  come  to  me  from  North,  East, 
South  and  West,  saying  “we  are  burnt 
up;  what  will  we  do?”  All  I  can  say 
is  work  on,  pray  on,  hope  on.  There  has 
always  been  a  way.  It  may  not  be  so 
easy  or  so  full  of  comfort,  and  some¬ 
times  I  notice  around  here  the  ones  who 
complain  the  loudest  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  most.  Some  I  know  who  will 
be  hard  pushed  to  get  by  say  but  little 
about  it. 

As  for  me,  I  am  canning  everything 
possible,  have  some  coverlets  contracted, 
and  keep  too  busy  to  worry. 

Yet  sometimes,  when  one  cannot  sleep, 
this  need  and  that  need  begin  to  prance 
around  in  one’s  head,  and  ere  you  know 
it  every  nerve  is  taut;  they  multiply 
and  their  weight  increases,  until  you  call 
a  halt.  Some  old  familiar  verse,  “Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,”  you  breathe 
a  prayer  for  help  and  guidance,  the  com¬ 
forter  drives  away  the  worries,  peace 
comes  in  and  even  if  sleep  will  not  come 
our  thoughts  are  pleasant  thoughts. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Going:  to  Quilt  Your  Quilt? 

The  piecing  of  quilts  may  not  be  a 
lost  art,  but  in  the  quilting  of  one  we 
moderns  know  we  have  to  yield  the 
palm  to  our  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
who  learned  the  trick  when  they  were 
young.  Fine  quilting  is  like  the  making 
of  tatting  or  playing  the  piano,  some  can 
do  it  and  some,  cannot,  try  as  they  may. 
There  is  a  knack  about  it  but  it  is 
loads  of  fun  to  try  anyway. 

The  first  thing  to  look  after  Avhen 
ready  to  quilt  is  to  get  a  set  of  quilting 
frames.  These  may  be  located  in  nearly 
any  rural  community.  Blessings  at  least, 
are  in  store  for  the  person  who  can 
devise  something  in  the  line  of  quilting 
frames  that  may  be  folded  up.  so  that 
a  portion  of  a  quilt  may  be  done  at  a 
time,  then  folded  under  and  a  new  sec¬ 


tion  be  disclosed.  Quilt  frames  are 
cumbersome  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
room  but  until  some  genius  comes  to 
our  aid  they  will  have  to  be  used.  If 
you  cannot  borrow  a  set,  make  some. 
They  are  simply  four  strips  of  wood  at 
least  two  feet  longer  and  two  feet  wider 
than  the  quilt  to  be  made,  about  two 
inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick.  Along 
one  side  of  each  piece  of  wood,  strips  of 
heavy  cloth  like  ticking,  are  tacked. 
This  cloth  must  be  tacked  firmly  in 
place  as  the  quilt  lining  and  top  is 
sewed  or  pinned  to  it. 

The  frames  are  placed  on  the  backs 
of  chairs,  the  end  pieces  under  the  sides, 
and  are  fastened  at  the  corners  with 
iron  clamps.  At  this  stage  of  the  game 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  large 
a  quilt  is  when  spread  out,  and  how 
much  room  it  requires.  The  whole  idea 
of  putting  the  quilt  frames  is  the  same 
as  stretching  a  piece  of  cloth  in  an 
embroidery  hoop, — to  make  it  smooth  to 
.sew  upon.  The  two  selvage  edges  of 
the  lining  of  the  quilt  are  pinned  to 
the  sides  of  the  frame  first,  then  the  two 
end  pieces  are  placed  under  the  sides 
and  clamped  in  place.  Then  the  ends  of 
the  lining  are  pinned  in  place  to  the 
end  pieces  of  the  frame.  When  both 
sides  and  ends  are  pinned  closely  and 
evenly  -to  the  frames,  the  cloth  is  made 
true  and  tight  by  adjusting  and  re¬ 
clamping  the  frame  at  the  corners.  The 
liping  must  be  made  as  smooth  as  pos¬ 
sible,  not  only  as  smooth  “as  possible” 
but  absolutely  smooth. 

Now  a  word  about  the  filling.  One 
sheet  of  wadding  is  about  thick  enough, 
and  makes  a  very  “tuckable”  quilt.  After 
the  lining  is  in  place  the  filling  is  put 
on.  If  sheet  wadding  is  used  have  the 
edges  overlap  a  little  so  there  will  be 
no  thin  spots.  If  cotton  wadding  is 
used  have  it  even  and  smooth.  Now  you 
are  ready  to  put  the  top  on.  Lay  it  on 
carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  filling. 
Each  corner  is  pinned  first,  then  the 
sides,  then  the  ends ;  pin  closely,  having 
the  corners  true  find  even  with  the 
lining. 

There  are  several  ways  to  mark  a 
quilt  for  quilting  as  I  told  in  a  former 
article.  One  I  recall  seeing  my  mother 
do  many  years  ago,  was  to  take  a  chalked 
cord,  fasten  it  across  the  quilt  in  a 
straight  line  and  snap  it.  leaving  a  fine 
chalk  line  where  the  row  of  stitches 
is  to  go.  Of  course  this  can  only  be 
used  where  a  straight  line  is  desired.  One 
famous  quilter  tells  me  that  a  hard  and 
very  sharp  lead  pencil  is  the  best  help  ; 
if  the  lines  are  drawn  lightly  they  will 
be  plain  enough  to  follow  and  yet  be 
invisible  after  quilting.  There  are  com¬ 
mercial  patterns  to  be  used  with  stamp¬ 
ing  powder. 

Dozens  of  things  lend  themselves  to  the 
making  of  quilting  designs.  A  teacup  or 
plate  may  be  used  to  mark  around  for 
a  circle,  or  'half  way  abound  for  a 
crescent ;  rulers  used  for  the  straight 
lines,  patterns  cut  from  cardboard,  all 
may  be  combined  to  make  pretty  patterns. 
Whatever  method  is  used,  mark  around 
the  edge  first,  then  quilt.  To  try  to  mark 
the  entire  quilt  before  starting  to  work 
would  be  almost  impossible,  as  the  center 
of  the  quilt  cannot  be  reached  until  the 
ends  have  been  folded  under. 

When  beginning  a  quilt,  the  oft-quoted 
expert  says,  use  a  short  needle  and  take 
short  running  stitches.  The  knot  in  the 
thread  may  be  hidden  under  the  seam  of 
a  block  or  one  or  two  tiny  stitches  made 
to  fasten  the  thread.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  must  a  knot  show.  The  back 
of  the  quilt  must  be  as  handsome  and 
show  as  much  fine  stitcherv  as  the  top. 

When  you  have  quilted  as  far  as  you 
can  work  comfortably,  you  will  roll  the 
quilt.  To  do  this  which  is  always  done 
at  the  ends,  you  take  the  pins  from  the 
sides  as  far  as  you  have  quilted,  then 
unfasten  the  clamps  at  the  corners,  roll 
the  frame,  quilt  and  all  under,  keeping 
it  smooth  and  tight,  then  reclamp.  Then 
begin  marking  and  quilting  as  before, 
proceeding  in  this  manner  until  the 
whole  thing  is  done. 

Like  Mrs.  Cornwall,  I  too  have  en¬ 
joyed  Mrs.  Finley’s  book  “Old  Patch- 
work  Quilts  and  The  Women  Who  Made 
Them.”  In  it  she  has  a. comforting  sug¬ 
gestion  ;— she  says  that  lovely  spreads 
may  be  made  by  merely  lining  a  pieced 
top.  with  neither  filling  nor  quilting, 
and  that  applique  quilts  are  particularly 
good-looking  made  that  way.  I  was 
skeptical  of  that  suggestion  until  I  saw 
one  that  a  neighbor  had  made,  and  it  is 
lovely.  This  quilt  of  course  has  no 
more  warmth  than  that  afforded  by  two 
thicknesses  of  cotton  cloth,  but  warmth 
is  not  the  real  reason  for  a  quilt  any  wav. 

In  a  neighboring  town  is  a  group  of 
skilled  quilters  who  help  the  finances  of 
their  church  by  doing  quilting  for  others. 
They  charge  by  the  spool  of  thread 
used.  The  quilts  are  put  on  the  frames 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  church,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  a  good  sum 
is  turned  over  to  the  Ladies’  Aid  as  a 
result  of  their  work.  This  is  a  pleasant 
and  easy  way  for  good  quilters  to  add 
to  some  fund  or  to  their  own  pockets,  as 
many  do  not  hesitate  to  piece  a  quilt  but 
balk  at  the  quilting  of  one. 

CORA  II.  RANSLEY. 


Sweet  Pickled  Peaches 

For  eight  pounds  of  fruit,  prepare  a 
pickle  with  four  pounds  of  sugar,  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  whole 
cloves,  and  the  same  of  whole  allspice, 


cassia  buds  and  stick  cinnamon.  Put 
the  spices  in  a  bag.  and  boil  with  the 
vinegar  and  sugar.  'Skim  well,  and  add 
the  fruit  which  is  usually  wiped  to  re¬ 
move  the  down,  but  not  peeled.  Cook 
10  minutes,  then  skim  out  and  put  in 
jars,  boil  the  syrup  five  minutes  longer, 
then  pour  over  the  fruit.  The  next  day 
pour  off  -the  syrup  and  boil  down  again 
returning  to  fruit  as  before.  Do  this  for 
three  mornings,  keeping  the  spice  bag 
in  the  syrup.  When  finished  remove  the 
spice  bag  and  seal  jars.  Many  house¬ 
keepers  use  more  spice,  and  old-fashioned 
recipes  call  for  brown  sugar,  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  white  sugar,  as  we  think  the  flavor 
is  finer.  If  more  spice  is  liked,  amount 
given  may  be  doubled,  but  less  cloves 
should  be  used  than  other  spices. 


Can’t  be  Beat  Very  Sweet 
Pickles 

Make  a  brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an 
egg.  Cover  medium-size  cucumbers  with 
it  and  let  stand  for  three  days;  drain  and 
cover  again  but  this  time  with  clear 
water  for  three  days,  then  drain  and  cut 
in  thick  slices.  Cover  with  weak  vinegar 
(%  vingear,  %  water)  adding  one  tea¬ 
spoon  alum,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Drain 
again,  and  to  10  lbs.  cut  cucumbers  use 
5  lbs.  light  brown  sugar,  2  qts.  vinegar, 
1%  oz.  each  of  whole  allspice  and  stick 
cinnamon.  Pack  the  pickles  in  sterilized 
cans,  and  after  boiling  together  the  sugar, 
etc.,  pour  it  over  the  pickles.  Do  not  seal 
the  first  day,  hut  pour  off  the  syrup 
and  boil  again  the  second  day,  and  again 
the  third,  sealing  the  third  day.  The 
completed  product  is  very  much  like  the 
real  sweet  pickles  one  can  buy. 


Cranberry  Relish 

One  large,  sweet  thin-skinned  juicy 
orange,  one  cup  raw  cranberries,  one 
cup  granulated  sugar.  Remove  .seeds 
from  orange  and  grind  orange  (every¬ 
thing  except  seeds)  and  cranberries  in 
food  chopper.  Mix  orange,  cranberries 
and  sugar.  Let  stand  in  temperature  -of 
kitchen  for  two  hours,  then  put  in  jars. 
Will  keep  for  weeks.  MRS.  w.  s.  H. 


Sour  Cucumber  Pickles 

Dissolve  one  pint  of  salt  in  one  gallon 
of  vinegar ;  wash  the  cucumbers  and  pour 
over  them  some  boiling  water,  let  stand 
five  or  ten  minutes,  then  pack  closely  in 
cans,  pour  over  the  salted  vinegar  and 
seal. 


STORM  SASH  and 
Combination  Doors 

QEND  US  your  sizes 
^  and  quantities  and 
we  will  quote  you  our 
low  freight  delivered 
prices. 

Highest  Quality 
Prompt  Shipment 

ains  Sash  and  Door  Co. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

White  PI 

Dept.  R 
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This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 


Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 


for  Sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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*<»NlTtON  AND 

general 

service 


BURGESS  isa  scien¬ 
tific  institution 
that  knows  "how 
to  build  quality 
into  a  battery.  This 
fact  accounts  for 
the  unusual  capac¬ 
ity,  power,  length 
of  service  and 
dependability  in 
Burgess  Batteries 
for  radio,  ignition 
and  flashlights. 
Buy  them! 
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Let’s  Revive  Some  Lost  Arts 

Years  ago  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
lady  was  to  be  able  to  sew  a  hue  seam. 
How  many  of  us  could  qualify  today? 

In  two  recent  articles  on  quilts,  Mrs. 
Itansley  and  Mrs.  Cornwall  gave  us.  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  take  up  an  old  craft,  quilt- 
making.  I  am  intrigued  with  the  book 
Mrs.  Cornwall  mentioned,  “Old  Patch- 
work  Quilts,”  by  Ruth  Finley.  We  are 
putting  it  in  our  public  library.  An  ex¬ 
hibit  of  quilts  is  a*  project  to  be  worked 
out  this  Winter. 

Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  learn  to  do  quilt¬ 
ing?  Perhaps  there  is  an  older  woman 
in  your  community  who  would  act  as 
teacher. 

We  have  a  lovely  old  quilt,  beautifully 
quilted,  too ;  wreaths  of  roses,  buds  and 
leaves  are  appliqued  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground.  A  running  border  goes  all 
around  the  edge.  It  was  made  by  my 
grandmother  in  her  leisure  moments 
while  she  was  teaching  school.  She  car¬ 
ried  it  from  place  to  place  in  her  quaint 
little  leather  trunk,  for  she  “boarded 
around”  as  they  called  it  in  those  days, 
living  a  certain  number  of  weeks  with 
each  family  in  the  district.  After  she 
became  a  minister’s  wife  the  quilt  trav¬ 
eled  from  one  parsonage  to  another,  al¬ 
ways  gracing  the  “spare  room”  bed,  for 
she  prized  it  highly.  I  use  it  now  as  a 
counterpane  on  my  old  four-poster. 

Our  grandmothers  often  quilted  quilts 
of  plain  white  sheeting  in  very  intricate 
designs ;  these  were  used  as  counterpanes, 
and  were  very  lovely.  The  tufted  coun¬ 
terpanes  are  interesting,  too.  We  have 
one  made  on  a  linen  homespun  sheet.  The 
old  woven  counterpanes  are  a  chapter  all 
by  themselves. 

A  member  of  my  family  is  caning 
chairs.  She  taught  herself,  and  says  it  is 
very  simple,  and  she  enjoys  doing  it.  Al¬ 
ready  a  number  of  chairs  have  been  re¬ 
trieved  from  the  attic  and  made  usable. 
Her  greatest  achievement  so  far  is  a  little 
rocking  chair.  The  back  and  seat  are  of 
caning,  but  were  broken  and  useless  for 
years,  with  new  caning  it  becomes  a 
good-looking  and  comfortable  piece  of 
furniture.  Grandma  is  particularly 
pleased  with  it,  and  tells  us  that  she 
rocked  all  of  her  babies  to  sleep  in  the 
little  chair.  “It  never  hurt  them  a 
mite,”  she  slyly  adds,  for  she  has  been 
told  that  babies  should  not  be  rocked. 

Rug-making  of  various  sorts  is  another 
interesting  craft.  I  can  cheerfully  rec¬ 
ommend  as  a  handbook,  “Home  Craft 
Rugs,”  by  Lydia  Le  Baron  Walker.  It  is 
the  last  word  of  all  forms  of  rug-making, 
and  is  written  clearly  and  concisely.  We 
recently  had  an  exhibit  of  hooked  rugs  in 
our  library ;  two  room-size  rugs  were 
loaned  to  us  by  a  young  married  couple 
who  made  them  for  their  home. 

Several  of  my  friends  are  making  cro¬ 
cheted  rugs  of  a  jute  cord.  It  comes  in 
many  colors  and  the  rugs  are  very  ef¬ 
fective.  I  have  crocheted  some  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  mats  of  rags.  Braided  rugs  are 
lovely,  and  it  is  a  real  art  to  make  them 
well. 

Knitting  is  another  art  which  the  wom¬ 
en  of  previous  generations  perfected.  It 
was  made  popular  during  the  last  war, 
but  is  dying  again.  I  love  to  knit  stock¬ 
ings  and  usually  have  a  pair  in  progress. 
Yarn  is  quite  expensive ;  perhaps  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  the  machine-made  woolen 
socks.  I  was  quite  amused  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  very  well-known  woman’s 
magazine  printed  a  page  of  paper  dolls 
and  costumes  for  children  to  cut  out,  for 
the  grandma  doll  was  knitting  a  sock, 
and  she  had  evidently  started  it  at  the 
toe,  as  the  foot  was  finished  and  part  of 
the  leg,  while  grandma  dolly  was  pic¬ 
tured  as  gaily  knitting  away  towards  the 
top.  The  artist  was  a  woman,  too. 

Children  love  to  knit  and  learn  it 
easily.  Very  nice  washcloths  may  be 
knitted  from  heavy  knitting  cotton.  The 
older  members  of  my  family  enjoy  bed 
socks  that  I  knitted  for  them  and  the 
children  like  the  homemade  mittens.  Hold¬ 
ers  knitted  from  carpet  warp  on  knitting 
cotton  are  handy ;  little  girls  feel  so  im¬ 
portant  if  they  can  make  something  use¬ 
ful  for  mother. 

Even  plain  sewing  is  almost  a  lost  art 
in.  this  age  of  machines  and  readymade 
clothes.  Our  grandmothers  would  be  hor¬ 
rified  to  see  table  linen  and  towels 
hemmed  on.  a  sewing  machine.  I  dislike 
it  myself ;  a  dainty  hand-made  hem  is 
charming,  and  a  work  basket  near  the 
radio  will  mean  something  accomplished 
while  listening  to  your  favorite  program. 

Perhaps  we  could  revive  the  tea  parties 
of  other  days  if  we  had  more  hand  work 
to  take  with  us.  One  can  do  so  much 
sewing  at  a  party.  And  we  learn  from 
one  another.  The  cheeriness  such  an 
afternoon-  brings  into  our  lives  is  more 
valuable  than  words  can  express.  We  all 
have  friends  of  course,  but  do  we  have 
just  the  same  sort  of  neighborliness  that 
existed  40  years  ago?  If  we  have  not  the 
world  has  lost  something  of  intrinsic 
value.  A  woman  of  foreign  birth  living 
in  your  community  could  doubtless  teach 
you  some  craft  peculiar  to  her  country 
and  would  make  your  group  meetings  of 
value. 

I  have  an  old  wooden  chest  in  my  up¬ 
per  hall ;  it  is  my  treasure  cnest,  and 
everyone  has  instructions  to  take  it  out 
first  in  case  of  fire.  Of  course  it  has  no 
money  value,  but  is  of  great  sentimental 
worth  to  me.  It  contains  bits  of  old  hand 
work  of  the  last  century.  An  old  muslin 
cap  embroidered  and  edged  with  lace  was 
worn  by  my  great-great-grandmother,  and 
brought  from  her  old  home  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  to  her  new  home  in  the  wilds  of 


Western  New  York ;  embroidered  under 
sleeves,  each  dainty  stitch  perfect,  strips 
of  fine  lawn  ruffling  yellow  with  age,  but 
the  scalloped  edge  and  running  vine  pat¬ 
tern  firm  as  though  wrought  yesterday ; 
a  quilt,  too  worn  to  use,  but  treasured 
for  the  beauty  of  its  needlework ;  a  hand- 
woven  woolen  sheet  with  cross-stitch 
initials;  a  nightgown  scalloped  and  em¬ 
broidered  from  collar  to  hem  with  doz¬ 
ens  of  beautiful  buttonholes — who  can 
make  such  buttonholes  today?  The  bride 
who  made  the  gown  as  part  of  her  trous¬ 
seau  has  been  dead  for  25  years,  and  her 
grandchildren  are  old  now,  but  the  gar¬ 
ment  lives  a  mute  but  eloquent  example 
of  her  skill.  Some  ancient  baby  garments 
made  by  hand,  tiny  shirts  of  muslin ;  my 
mother’s  w’edding  dress,  soft  white  silk 
gorgeously  smocked  in  an  elaborate  de¬ 
sign,  the  whole  thing  a  triumph  of  the 
dressmaking  art  of  the  early  80’s.  Prob¬ 
ably  few  women  today  could  duplicate  it. 
My  own  baby  clothes,  insets  of  darned 
net,  ruffles  and  hand-run  tucks;  I  am 
glad  babies  are  more  sensibly  dressed  to¬ 
day,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  the 
needlework.  Then  in  the  till  of  the  chest 
a  red  morocco  needle-case  lined  with  silk, 
so  neatly  made,  such  tiny,  tiny  stitches, 
and  a  little  trinket  box  of  canvas  worked 
in  cross-stitch,  wreaths  of  delicate  flowers 
and  a  motto  running  around  the  .sides. 
Just  putting  in  the  lining  would  tax  my 
skill  to  its  utmost.  My  grandmother  made 
the  housewife  and  trinket  box  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  to  cousins,  and  I  was  told  that 
they  were  placed  on  the  first  public 
Christmas  tree  held  in  our  town ;  it  was 
a  startling  innovation  for  the  little  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  to  adopt  so  foreign  a 
custom.  But  I  am  rambling  on  “among 
my  souvenirs,”  and  must  close  the  cover 
of  my  chest. 

But  really,  what  are  we  modern  wom¬ 
en  going  to  leave  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  admire?  So,  I  say 
again ;  let’s  revive  some  lost  arts. 

When  you  want  a  thing  done  ask  the 
busiest  person  of  your  acquaintance  to 
do  it.  If  anyone  revives  these  lost  arts 
it  will  be  busy  farm  women.  AVinter  will 
be  here  before  you  know  it,  bringing  more 
leisure  for  social  affairs,  and  perhaps  we 
can  have  a  quilting  bee  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  or  a  class  in  chair-caning.  The 
long  evenings  are  fine  for  sewfing  while 
someone  reads  aloud,  or  the  radio  brings 
messages  from  the  outside  world.  Let’s 
all  get  busy  and  plan  something  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  good  old-time  crafts. 

LUCILLE  R.  DE  RIGHT. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Raspberry  season  is  past.  We  have 
had  all  the  shortcakes,  stewed  berries 
and  just  “berries  and  cream”  that  we  ] 
would  eat,  and  I  put  up  a  few.  Jean  j 
and  Roderic  did  most  of  the  picking.  It 
took  up  their  time,  and  they  had  such 
■fun,  besides  providing  a  large  part  of 
two  meals  a  day.  At  first  Roderic  ate 
all  he  picked,  but  gradually  he  became 
proud  of  showing  his  pail  and  being 
praised. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  lately. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  we  couldn’t  share  it 
with  some  of  these  sections  that  are  so 
hard  hit  by  drought.  Many  around  here 
had  a  hard  time  getting  their  haying 
done,  and  now  they  are  busy  shaking 
out  and  trying  to  dry  millet.  But  alto¬ 
gether  we  have  had  a  wonderful  Summer, 
hot  and  delightful. 

Mark  put  up  a  .swing  for  Jean  and  she 
enjoys  that.  It  is  the  modern  kind,  an 
old  automobile  tire  suspended  from  a 
rope.  Old  tires  have  lots  of  uses  nowa¬ 
days.  Children  like  them  for  hoops  and 
housewives  like  them  to  mark  their 
flower  beds.  One  pretty  lawrn  we  saw 
had  beds  made  of  one,  two  and  even 
three  tires  placed  tier  fashion  filled  with 
earth  and  beautifully  planted.  Surely 
ideal  flower  beds  for  the  farm  wife  who 
must  of  necessity  do  her  own  garden  work. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  bring  dirt 
in  a  pail  to  fill  a  tire  tier  than  to 
attempt  to  spade  up  a  place  in  the  lawn, 
and  I  imagine  the  tires  are  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  cats,  dogs  and  other  animals. 

In  less  than  two  months  we  shall  be  put¬ 
ting  food  out  for  the  birds,  letting  them 
know  where  they  may  come  when  Winter 
weather  is  severe.  I  made  a  rough  bird- 
house  from  cigar  boxes.  It  has  a  sloping 
roof,  is  attached  by  a  wire  to  a  tree 
limb,  and  is  nailed  onto  a  box  cover, 
which  extends  beyond  the  front  for  a 
porch  in  Summer  and  a  feeding  station 
in  Winter.  So  far  I  haven’t  seen  a  bird 
near  it,  but  doubtless  the  chickadees  will 
pay  a  visit  when  we  begin  to  put  out 
food.  Perhaps  our  feathered  friends  dis¬ 
approve  of  cigar  box  advertising,  and  are 
waiting  for  a  coat  of  paint  to  transform 
it.  What.  color  shall  I  paint  it?  I  should 
like  something  bright  and  lovely,  but 
perhaps  it  would  drive  away  tenants 
and  picnickers. 

The  children  and  I  have  built  a  brick 
arch  out  in  the  backyard.  When  days 
get  a  little  cooler  we  plan  to  cook  a 
bacon  supper  out  there,  roast  potatoes, 
corn  and  maybe  bake  eggs.  To  my  mind 
nothing  goes  better  with  Fall  days  than 
a  crackling  wood  fire,  the  smell  of  bacon, 
coffee  and  wood  smoke,  a  warm  sweater 
to  put  on  and  all  outdoors  to  watch  and 
enjoy. 

Here  are  two  more  hints  for  farm 
sisters.  Heat  the  filling  for  squash  and 
pumpkin  pies  and  they  will  bake  much 
quicker.  Use  a  copper  scouring  ball  on 
milk  pails  and  strainer.  Stains  and  that 
stubborn  yellow  stuff  that  constantly 
gathers  on  the  metal  will  come  off  like 
magic. 


When  Mark’s  relatives  were  up  from 
“down  country”  this  Summer  we  took 
a  lovely  trip  over  to  Silver  Lake,  Barnard. 
At  the  farther  end  a  sign  pointed  the 
road  to  picnic  site  and'  reminded  us  to 
pick  up  our  rubbish  before  starting  for 
home.  We  parked  in  the  designated-  spot, 
went  down  through  the  woods  ;to  the 
lake  edge  and  got  ready  for  dinner.  There 
had  been  no  time  for  cooking  or  putting 
up  a  regulation  lunch,  but  you  should 
have  seen  the  feed!  We  all  took  loaves 
of  bread,  .sandwich  filling  in  jars,  salmon, 
pressed  meats,  -mustard,  pickles,  cookies, 
jelly  doughnuts,  bananas,  olives,  cake. 
Everything  came  from  the  store,  and  the 
sandwiches  were  made  and  passed  right 
on  the  spot.  It  was  a  lovely  warm  day 
and  we  had  so  good  a  time.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  Thelma  and  Katherine  went  in 
swimming.  I  had  taken  a  sun  suit  for 
Jean  and  a  new  rose  and  blue  overall  for 
Roddy.  Baby  Hester  donned  her  over¬ 
alls  too,  and  the  three  youngsters  had  a 
wonderful  time  bathing  in  the  warm  shal¬ 
low  water.  My  pair  had  never  had  the 
experience  before,  and  just  reveled  in  it. 
Afterward*  there  was -the  nice  drive  home. 
One  can  have  such  fun  with  a  car. 

Jean,  Roderic  and  I  had  a  pleasant 
trip  to  a  nearby  city  a  few  days  ago. 
We  enjoyed  a  little  shopping  and  almost 
as  much,  the  looking  around  and  the 
change.  The  new  colored  dishes  and 
glassware  are  tempting  beyond  words. 
On  the  way  home-  we  stopped  to  see 
some  friends  who  have  a  beautiful  home 
entirely  furnished  in  antiques.  Not  imi¬ 
tations  but  the  real  thing  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Every  chair  is  old,  every  vase, 
every  pitcher  in  keeping.  I  love  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  Early  American  period  but 
certainly  never  expect  to  have  anything 
fine  like  these  people  have. 

My  bathroom  has  a  new  window  cut  in 
it.  Mark  did-  the  work  himself,  and  it 
is  a  great  improvement,  as  we  had  none 
before.  I  have  a  lovely  big  glass  casserole 
with  ears  for  lifting  and  a  pretty  water 
set.  Both  are  gifts.  Something  to  enjoy 
for  years  to  come. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


Library  Paste 

One  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  alum,  % 
cup  cold  water.  Mix  this  to  a  smooth 
paste  and  pour  four  cups  boiling  water 
over  this,  and  add  %  teaspoon  oil  of 
cloves  and  let  cool  in  jars.  This  makes  one 
quart  of  paste.  This  will  keep  for  an 
indefinite  time  if  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
I  put  it  in  several  small  jars. 

MRS.  u.  D.  H. 
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New 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices.  Only$5  Down 
on  any  stove,  range  or 
nace.  200  styles  and  sizes. 
24-hour  shipment.  30-day  Free 
Trial.  Satisfaction  or  monev 
6-Year  Guarantee.  30 
years  in  business.  750,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


$C195 


Furnaces 


A  Kalamazoo 

lejiSsf  Direct  to  You” 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1#4  W.ydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


V  It  nil  COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  $1.15  lb. 

■  U  la  ra  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

I  IHlIl  H.  Bartlett,  Mfr.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 

hfai.  7  I.  I  - 1  --T.TT.'iHTi  '.-.r. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 


Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . --...  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . -...  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  LOO 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  AVays  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  AVeather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


OF  RANGES  &  HEATERS 


NOW 

READY 

FOR 

MAILING 


A  Descriptive 
Masterpiece  in  col¬ 
ors  as  beautiful  as 
the  RANGES  and 
HEATERS  it  so  ac¬ 
curately  illustrates. 


YOU 

can  save  a  lot  of 
money  by  buy¬ 
ing  direct  from 


WHY  PAY 

MORE? 


Complete  with  information  and  offering  suggestions  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  selections  in  Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus  at  a 


SAVING  ANYWHERE  FROM  -  -1/4. 16 -Vi-  -AND  MORE 

BUY  DIRECT 

FURNACES  $59.85  UP  GAS  RANGES  $33.75  UP 

COAL  RANGES  45.25  UP  BUNGALOW  RANGES  69.75  UP 

-COMBINATION  RANGES  69.25  UP  CABINET  HEATERS  69.75  UP 


FREE  DELIVERY _  CASH  OR  TERMS _ 


MAGEE  FURNACE  CO. 

32-38  UNION  ST.  -  19-27  FRIEND  ST. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PLEASE  (  Name 

MAIL  ) 
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Let  Your  Cows 
Pass  on  their  own 
Feed  Question 


COWS  relish  food  that  is  good  for  them.  You’ll  find 
Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration  particularly  pleasing  to 
your  herd  because  of  the  choice  palatable  ingredients 
and  the  molasses  in  dry  form.  This  valuable  ingredient 
is  combined  with  essential  minerals  and  other  elements 
that  keep  cows  in  top  condition.  Mixes  well  with  your 
own  home  grown  grains.  F eed  Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration 
and  note  improved  appetites  and  increased  production. 
Bigger  profits — of  course!  Ask  your  Quaker  Dealer. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  —  is  the  complete  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feed;  combines  perfectly  with  any  Quaker  high 
protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%).  A  choice  feed 
for  all  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire  grain  ration  for 
horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS 


IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Sheep  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair 

The  recent  N.  Y.  State  Fair  presented 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  exhibits  of 
sheep  ever  assembled  at  the  Fair  grounds. 
The  entries  in  the  Fine  Wool  classes  and 
the  Karakuls  were  more  than  double  any 
previous  year’s  showing.  O.  J.  Blamer 
and  Son.  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  won  most 
of  the  championships  in  the  fine  wools. 
It.  D.  Sly,  Walceinan,  Ohio,  showed  the 
best  Delaine  ram  lamb  that  has  been 
seen  at  any  State  Fair  this  year.  Stephen 


Mutton  type  is  exemplified  "by  this  prize 
winning  Oxford  Ram.  The  type  he  illus¬ 
trates  will  sire  market  topping  lambs. 

B.  Whitaker,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  and 
Clark  Wellman,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  made  a 
strong  showing  in  all  the  fine  wool 
classes.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was 
manifested  by  Fair  visitors  in  the  Ka¬ 
rakul  or  Fur  sheep  exhibit.  Five  exhi¬ 
bitors  were  there  with  a  strong  showing 
in  all  classes. 

To  conform  with  other  Fairs  it  is 
proposed  to  drop  some  of  the  old  rules 
which  have  become  obsolete.  This  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  those  rules  pertain- 


A.  J.  Duffy,  Lafayette,  Y.  I7.,  with  his 
grandchildren  astride  liis  prize  winning 
aged  Oxford  Ram  at  the  recent  New  York 
State  Fair. 

ing  to  shearing,  blocking  and  oiling 
These  rules  are  universally  disregarded 
not  only  at  our  Fair,  but,  at  all  other 
State  fairs.  In  fact  most  fair  associa¬ 
tions  have  dropped  these  rules.  If  they 
were  inforeed  it  would  mean  the  exclusion 
of  practically  all  sheep  shown  at  our 
state  fairs.  It  is  obvious  that  no  rule 
should  be  listed  if  it  is  not  rigidly  en¬ 
forced.  A  proposed  new  rule  that  should 
be  quite  acceptable  is  one  that  all  sheep 
must  be  the  bona  fide  property  of  the 
exhibitor  at  the  time  of  making  entry. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  exhibitor 
to  present  his  certificates  of  registry  or 
transfer  to  the  superintendent  before 
showing,  at  an  hour  designated  by  the 
superintendent.  Transfers  must  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  their  respective  Reg¬ 
istry  Associations,  and  show  date  trans¬ 
fer  was  recorded.  In  case  of  substitution 
in  entries  the  superintendent  must  be 
notified,  at  time  of  showing. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


Basal  Livestock  Ration 

The  following  basal  mixture,  utilizing 
wheat  largely  for  livestock  feeding  is 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture: 


“Coarsely  ground  wheat,  200  pounds ; 
and  100  pounds  each  rolled  barley  and 
ground  oats.  This  mixture  of  one-half 
wheat,  one-fourth  barley,  and  one-fourth 
oats,  will  carry  about  12  per  cent  total 
protein.  2.5  per  cent  fat,  and  G  per  cent 
fibre.  It  is  a  suitable  mixture  for  dry 
cows  and  heifers  when  fed  with  a  legume 
hay  and  silage.  For  cows  in  milk  it 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  basal  ration, 
for  the  addition  of  some  high-protein 
feed.  It  is  a  good  feed  for  horses,  sheep, 
beef  cattle  and  hogs." 

The  best  concentrates  to  add  to  produce 
20  and  24  per  cent  dairy  rations  will 
naturally  depend  on  what  one  may  get 
most  economically.  Two  hundred  pounds 
of  either  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal,  of 
standard  quality,  will  bring  the  mixture 
aproximately  to  20  per  cent.  Or  the  200 
wheat,  100  oats  and  100  barley,  added 
to  GOO  pounds  of  a  24-per  cent  mixed 
feed,  will  make  the  mixture  a  trifle 
under  20  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  to  get  a  straight  24- 
per  cent  ration  with  much  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  all  of  which  run  not  far  from 
12,  a  heavy  amount  of  some  high  coti- 
centrate,  like  linseed  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  and  gluten  meal,  will  be  needed. 

\v.  w.  ir. 


Government  Hog  Report 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
makes  the  following  statement  about  the 
hog  outlook  : 

“Although  the  average  of  hog  prices 
in  the  1930-31  marketing  year  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1930.  it  will 
be  accompanied  by  relatively  high  feed 
prices.  Present  evidence  indicates  that 
the  inspected  slaughter  for  the  1930-31 
marketing  year  will  be  between  four  and 
six  per  cent  smaller  than,  that  of  the 
current  year.  The  short  corn  crop  of 
1930  and  the  present  unfavorable  corn 
hog  ratio  is  expected  to  reduce  the  Fail 
pig  crop  of  1930,  and  the  Spring  and 
Fall  pig  crops  of  1931.  This  probably 
will  postpone  for  a  least  a  year  the 
increase  in  hog  production  that  would 
have  started  this  Fall  had  corn  produc¬ 
tion  been  average  or  better.  Slaughter 
from  the  1931.  pig  crops  which  will  come 
to  market  in  1931-32,  may  possibly  be 
considerably  smaller  than  that  from  the 
1925  pig  crops,  which  followed  the  short 
crop  of  corn  in  1924,  and  thus  be  the 
smallest  slaugher  in  ten  years. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  storage  sup¬ 
plies  the  1930-31  hog  crop  marketing 
year  will  begin  under  much  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions  than  prevailed  on  October 
1,  1929.  Stocks  of  pork  on  September 
1.  this  year  were  23  per  cent  smaller 
than  those  on  September  1.  1929.  and 
lard  stocks  were  50  per  cent  smaller. 
This  decrease  in  .storage  holdings  is 
equivalent  to  about  l.GOO.OOO  hogs. 

“Larger  numbers  of  hogs  in  Europe 
indicate  a  continuation  of  the  present 
unfavorable  foreign  outlet  for  American 
hog  products  during  the  next  12  months, 
but  domestic  demand  for  pojrk  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  strengthen  somewhat  during 
the  course  of  the  next  crop  year. 

“The  slaughter  of  hogs  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  probably  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  the  relativelv 
large  slaughter  during  this  period  in  1929. 
Marketings  from  late  November  to  early 
January  probably  will  be  relatively 
large  and  below  average  in  both  weight 
and  finish.  This  bunching  of  marketings 
in  the  early  Winter  is  expected  to  result 
in  materially  reduced  market  supplies 
in  the  late  Winter  and  Spring. 

“Producers  who  have  .sufficient  feed 
probably  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
hold  their  hogs  for  the  late  Winter 
market  and  feed  to  average  weights 
rather  than  sell  them  early  in  an  un¬ 
finished  condition. 

“For  the  long-time  outlook,  it  would 
seem  that  hog  producers  in  areas  which 
have  fairly  abundant  supplies  of  feed 
might  well  increase  the  number  of  sows 
to  be  bred  to  farrow  next  Spring,  even 
though  feed  prices  in  relation  to  hog 
prices  during  the  next  year  are  relatively 
unfavorable.  In  areas  where  feed  sup¬ 
plies  are  scarce  and  prices  high,  hog 
producers,  before  sacrificing  their  breed¬ 
ing  herds,  should  consider  that  hog  prices 
a  year  from  this  winter  may  be  high 
enough  to  recompense  even  the  high  cost 
production  next  year  and  that  prices  of 
breeding  stock  at  that  time  mav  be 
high.” 


Boarding  a  Dog* 

What  is  a  fair  price  to  board  a 
pedigreed  female  hunting  dog  on  our 
place  by  the  week  or  month.  j.  g. 

New  Jersey 

No  doubt  some  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  matter  and  will  give  the 
desired  information. 
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DOGS 


rjww  BUY  A  PUREBRED  w 


ENGLISH  BLOODHOUND 

More  Fine  Pups  For  Sale 

MALES  $30  ea.  FEMALES  $25  ea. 

A  few  grown  dogs  from  $50  to  $100  each. 
Do  not  delay  it'  you  wish  one.  Certified 
Pedigree.  A.  K.  C.  registration. 

E  N.  McBETH  &  SONS 
Hamersville  Brown  Co.  Ohio 


? 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Uontieello,  Iowa 


PUREBRED  DC  A  C|  EC  3  males  one  year  old,  nicely 
ENGLISH  DtKULbw  started.  1  female  two  years 
old,  good  all  day  hunter,  535.00. 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Pa. 


TT/XT TXTTAG  Full  broken,  farm  raised,  price  51 
Xl.WUiNJL'Ij  to  $45.  PETElt  LASCO,  Forest  City,  !■ 


Broken  Rabbit  Dogs& Female  BeagleSfir^Ll'ieTr. 


HOLSTEINS 


MARYLAND  HOLSTEIN  NURSERY 

OFFERS:  SX  STANDARD  BEARER  I 

Horn  May  13,  1930,  Ormsby-Uolantha  cross.  His  12  nearest 
yearly  tested  dams  average  1075.10  lbs.  butter.  If  his 
breeding  fits  your  herd,  his  price  also  fits. 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS  A.  SON,  Essex  Farms,  Rlderwood,  Md. 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  mouths  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Accredited  herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Choice  Wisconsin,  Young, 

Heavy  -  Producing,  Large  L  Vr  WW  J 


The  best  cows  we  have  in  this  county  at 
$135.00,  delivered  in  car  lots,  T.  B.  tested, 
also  blood-tested  for  abortion. _  Drought 
shortage  of  feed.  Write  or  wire. 


GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wisconsin 


HIGH  GRADE  |  IniiMr  tf^/vwaro  FOR 

and  Registered  LPiliry  SALE 

T.  11.  Tested  Holsteius  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZL0TK1A,  Phone  380,  Freehold,  Jiew  Jersey 


For  Sal YOUNG  BULLS 

capable  of  raising  the  production  in  most  herds. 
Every  age.  A  price  to  suit  every  pocketbook. 
Write  for  our  bull  list — It’s  free. 

Wisconsin  Board  of  Control,  State  Capitol,  Madlson,Wis. 


sFALRE-Mofe4oirheadr<1  H  o  I ste  i  n  s~  G  ue  r n  soy  s~D  u  r h  a  ms 

Accredited.  ED.  HEIDT  LISLE,  N.  Y. 


Registered  BROWN  SWISS  BULL  CALVES 

1  to  6  months  for  sale.  From  high  producing  cows. 

C.  E.  DOWLING,  Mr  D.,  315  Park  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 

Free 


CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats 
■  Clint  I  v  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.00. 
Females,  $4.50.  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rabbit  and  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  Now  London,  Ohio 


rrDDCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
PtnKEi  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $6.  Young  Btoek  October  sales.  Females  S4.50  ; 
Males  $4;  1  pair  S8.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  book 

free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  New  London,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites  -  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.25@$9.00 

Medium  .  7.25@  8.25 

Common  .  5.50@  7.25 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  8.00®  9.00 

Medium  .  7.00(5;  8.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  7.00@  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  5.00®  0.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.25®  3.75 

Bulls,  y)g.  exe.,  good,  beef .  5.75®  6.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75@  5.75 

Vealers,  milk  fed.  good  and  oh . 10. 50(5114. 00 

Medium  .  8.00@10.50 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00®  8.00 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  oh .  7.50®  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50®  7.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100,  good  and  eh. . .  ,$9.90@10.90 
Lt.  wts.,  100  to  200.  good  and  ch. . .  .10.75@11.15 


Med.  wts.,  200  to  250.  good  and  ch .  .  10.90@11.15 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  350.  good  and  ch .  .  10.50@11.1() 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500.  med  and  good  8.00®  8.75 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  140,  good  and  ch....  9.15®  9.90 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  00  down,  good  and  choice. .  .$7.25@$8.50 

Medium  .  5.75®  7.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.25@  5.75 

Ylg.  weth,  90  to  100.  med  and  ch...  3.50®  0.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med  and  ch .  2.75®  4.00 

120  to  150,  med  and  ch .  2.25®  3.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.25@  2.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.S.,  No..  1,  2%-in. 
Wealthiest  $1.25  to  $1.35;  2*4 -in..  90c  to  $1; 
214-in.  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25;  unclassified,  214- 
in.  Twenty  Ounce,  $1:  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2J4 -in. 
Jonathans,  $1.25:  unclassified,  214-in.  Jonathans 
and  McIntosh.  75c;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl., 
Copenhagen,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  carrots,  N.  Y..  bu. 
bskt.,  washed,  25c;  cauliflower.  Col.,  erts.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  cranberries,  Mass.,  25-lb.  boxes,  $3  to 
$3.25;  cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  No.  1,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  poorer,  50c;  eggplants,  N.  J.,  bu. 
liprs.,  40  to  50c;  lettuce.  Cal.,  erts.,  Iceberg,  $4 
to  $4.25:  N.  Y.,  erts..  Big  Boston,  25  to  50c; 
onions.  U.  S.  No.  1.  Indiana,  50-lb.  sacks,  yel¬ 
lows,  60  to  65c;  whites,  05  to  75c;  100-lb.  sacks, 
yellows,  $1.25;  peaches,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  Elbertas.  large,  best.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
poorer  low  as  75c;  pears,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
Seckels,  No.  1,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer,  75c;  pep¬ 
pers,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  40  to  50c;  bu.  bskt..  50c; 
potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Long  Island  and  N.  J., 
150-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Maine, 
150-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  W.  Va., 
150-lb.  sacks.  Cobblers,  $3;  sweet  potatoes,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  Va.,  bbls.,  yellows,  $3  to  $3.50;  N.  J. 
yellows,  bu.  hprs.,  $1.75:  tomatoes.  N.  Y.,  6- 
bskt.  erts..  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2;  choice,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  24  to  28c; 
extra  firsts,  new  cases,  30  to  32c;  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  35  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  25  to  27c;  me¬ 
diums,  22  to  24c;  Leghorns,  15  to  20c;  colored 
springers,  heavy,  24  to  20c;  light,  20  to  23c; 
Leghorns,  20c;  old  roosters.  14c;  ducks,  15  to 
20c;  Spring  geese,  15  to  10c;  turkeys.  20  to 
25c  lb.;  common  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  38c;  hog-dressed, 
33c  lb. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  25-20.  —  Brook  Farm,  Chester, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dispersal ;  150  Hol¬ 
stein,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle.  C.  H. 
Beynolds,  manager. 

Oct.  4-5.  —  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Consignment  sale.  S.  II. 
Bird,  S.  Byron  and  Chas.  Pohlman, 
Iiipon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Oct.  11. — Andrew  W.  Kort’s  dispersal 
sale  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  Marion,  N. 
Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager. 

Oct.  15.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn, 
manager. 

Oct.  20.  —  Gregory  Farm,  (W.  S. 
Corsa),  Percheron  sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Horriell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  00.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Holsteius;  New  Richmond, 
Wis.  ;  R.  H.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  0-7.  —  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale ;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Sell  Your  ** 
Surplus  Stock 

I)  M 


ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  h  .ve  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30th  SL,  New  York 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  4. — -Fifth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Show,  Allegheny  County  Club  show¬ 
grounds,  Sewickley  Heights,  Pa.  Carlos 
E.  Norton,  secretary,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  11-19. — ‘National  Dairy  Show,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  14-17.— Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Union  Stockyards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oet.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Nov.  0-8. — National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  Federation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  0. — Fifth  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  0. — International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec  3-5. — N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Iladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  8-10.  — •  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dee.  10-12. — Springfield  Poultry  Show, 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager,  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931.— Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Prodhcts  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


free 

P-  ON  C 


BOOK 


ON  CARE  OF  YOUR  DOG 


A  valuable,  illustrated  104  page  treatise- 
based  upon  over  50  years  experience  in 
the  treatment  and  feeding  of  dogs.  _ 

There  is  a  special  Glover  Medicine  for 
most  conditions. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Should  they 
not  have  the  particular  Medicine  you  need 
—obtain  it  at  once  by  writing  direct  to  us. 

For  Free  book  write 

GLOVERS 

Imperial 

DOG  MEDICINES 

1 19  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Chedco  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  PHILIP  172813  —  Dropped  Nov.  12,  192ft 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatios  81661,  whose  first  six  tested 
daughters  have  averaged  11,694.6  lbs.  milk, 
654.3  ibs.  butter  fat. 

Dam:  Imp.  Fontaine’s  1-lossie  of  Chedco  239220, 
10,739.1  lbs.  milk,  554.3  lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  D. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS- 

Accredited  Herd  100024 — Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


T  AKE  DELAWARE  FARMC 

“BARGAIN  WEEK”  ^ 

Offers  for  one  week  to  farmers  several  bulls 
from  t"  o  months  of  age  up,  at  special  price, 
from  $75  up,  if  taken  or  purchased  during 
this  advertisement  which  will  only  appear  for 
this  week. 

Better  write  or  wire 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 
Phone:  58  -  -  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  LODGE  GARDENS  D™HSASM* 
ACCREDITED  GUERNSEYS 

Near  descendants  of  the  great  bulls 
LANGWATER  PLANET 
VALENTINE’S  HONORABLE  SEQUEL 
LANGWATER  STEADFAST 
Heifer  Calves  for  sale,  $30.00  and  up 
Write  for  particulars  Telephone,  Dedham  0610 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  one  month  to  serviceable  age,  from  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  To  make  room  for 
greatly  increased  herd  will  pay  express  up  to  Nov.  1 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Reg  Guernsevs  cows’  HE,FERS> BULL* 

nG£.  UUCI  HOC jd  for  sale  reasonable 
J.  Howard  Pratt  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Ash  Grove  Baby  Bulls 

One  to  three  months.  From  dams  with  records  of 
10,500  to  13,000  lbs.  milk.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Buy  a 
good  bull  calf  nt  farmer’s  prices  and  raise  him  yourself. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Ayrshire  Bulls 

M.  J.  ROONEY 


Grandsons  of  Mnn-O-War 

1  week  to  20  months  old,  $25 
to  $150.  Accredited  Held. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


C’oine  in  Your  Auto  and  get  a 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID 


SHARPLES 
Centre  Square, 
Penna. 


HORSES 


Useful  Bred  Mares 

Young  Show  Prospects 

Annual  PERCHERON  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  29 
At  GREGORY  FARM,  While  Hall,  Illinois 
25  Mares  and  Fillies 
6  Stallion  Colts 

Close-up  descendants  of  Grand  Chiimpion  Stallions. 
Laet,  Casino,  Hesitation,  Lagos,  Jasmine,  Dragon, 
Calypso,  Olbert,  l  ink  and  Carnot,  and  of  the 
famous  mares,  lolanthe,  Kozelle  and  Jaute. 

Men  still  show  what  they  grow 
from  Carnot! 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue,  telling  the  whole 
story  of  this  oifering.  Apply  to 

W.  S.  CORSA.  GREGORY  FARM.  White  Hall, 

( Since  1821 )  Greene  Co.,  Illinois 


• 

e  o 

SWINE 

_ 1 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  anil  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMAOINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
)  U.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Reg.  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  sfa°lre 

from  best  breeding  stock  obtains!  le.  Some  very  fine 
spring  1930  pigs.  Immunized  against  Hog  (  holeia. 

THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  INC.  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  R.  8.  McNeil,  hover,  Del. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Burlington  A  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  5  . 


- - — - -  — —  lllliUllll  CU  <111  I 

leg.  fi  ee.  R.  C.  PERDUE,  I’ocomoke  City,  M<1. 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— 60  log  type  pedi 
gieed  Pigs,  $8.00  ea.  and  up.  K.  11  ILL,  Seneca  Kalla,N.  y* 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock,  t  hester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

■DaMBBHHNai  Telephone  Woburn  0086 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATPRICESERS 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester— 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites  .....  $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS 

Chester  White  -  14 tiroes 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growtliy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-AV 


SHEEP 


.*.  CORRIEDALES 

THE  IDEAL  SHEEP 

Extra  heavy  fleeces  and  early  maturing  mutton 
qualitit  s.  Rams  and  rum  lambs. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  -  HAMPSHIRE 

RUMS  LAMBS  YEARLINGS 

Farmers  Prices  —  Good  Type  —  Purebred  —  Registered 
All  Stock  oil  Approval 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  For  Sale 

or  will  exchange  so  as  not  to  inbreed 

For  further  particulars  apply 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Reg.Tunis  Ewes  and  Ramssne 

J.  Howard  Pratt  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


Lincoln  and  Suffolk  RAMS 

Registered,  $30  and  up.  Also  a  few  Lincoln  Ewes. 

CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM  Albion,  N.  Y. 


RlaeHaeoH  Sc0,ch  Qhaan  ^he  hardiest  of  all  breeds,  fine 
DlabMabcU  Highland  dll  quality  mutton.  Imported  &  home 
bred.  Hams  &  Ewes  for  sale.  Oak  Grove  Farms,  Mechanicshurg,  0. 


Qua  Chrnnchirpc  yearling  RAMS,  50  yearling 
Iieg.  will UpOlllI  vo  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Vlect  &  Sons  Lodi,  X.  Y. 


Sale  or 
Exchange 


OXFORD  RAM,  Yearling  Shropshire  and 
Shropshire  LAMB  RAM.  all  registered. 

HANSON  BROTHERS  BOVINA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
type  and  quality.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  I.ndloivville,  \.  Y. 


Hampshire  Down  Ewes 


Frederick  Neuburger 
Monroe,  New  York 


Reg.  Shropshire  Dornc  Priced  Reasonable. 
and  Oxford  I\dlill3  BroekettFarms,Atwater,0, 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS, 
a  lew  EWES.  Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ANDREW  W.  KORT’S  DISPERSAL  SALE 

Will  be  held  at  -Caldwell  Place,  M orliin  Place,  N.  Y.,  October  11,  1980 
40  Milking  Cows  and  Heifers  —  10  Open  heifers  —  10  Bulls — All  Blood  Tested 
JOHN  8.  KTOll.  Sale  Manager  Catalog  on  request  MARION,  NEW  YORK 
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October  4,  1930 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

September  25,  1930. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  -lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.88%  ;  2B, 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy .. $0.40% @$0. 
Extra  92  score 
Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  .... 

Sweet  fancy  . . . 

Extra . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  .... 

CHEESE 

State,  flats  held,  special.  $0.20 

Fancy  . 24  @  .25 

Flats,  fresh  fancy . 20 %@'  21 

EGGS 


.35%  @ 
,::4  @ 

.32  @ 

27  @ 

.24  @ 

.33  Ca 

.42%  @ 

.41%  (3! 
.36%  @ 
.34%  @ 
.34  @ 


.41 

.40 

.39% 

.35 

.33% 

.31 

.25% 

•33% 

.43 

.42 

.41 

.35% 

.38 


Nearby  whites  extra 

.  .$0.49 

@$0.50 

Average  extras  . . . 

.  .  .37 

@ 

.41 

Extra  firsts  . 

. .  .29 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

. .  .27 

@> 

.28 

Pacific  Coast  . 

. .  .35 

@ 

.44 

Mixed  colors  . 

.35 

@ 

.41 

@ 

.34 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .19 

@ 

.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


AND 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

Fair  to  good 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  young 

Old  . 

Squabs,  graded  lb 
Dark  doz.  . . 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb. 

Chickens 
Roosters  . 

Ducks  .  .  . 

Geese  ". .  . 

Rabbits,  lb. 

POTATOES 

Jersev,  150  lbs . 

I..  I.f*  165  lbs . 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 

Maine,  ISO  lbs.  . . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  1  a.  bbl. 
Jersey,  bu . 


.  $0.35@$0.36 
.  .23@  .31 

.  .13(3  -19 

.  .18(3  .31 

.  .17(3  .20 

.  .30(3  -45 

.  .30(3  -40 

.  .25(3  .45 

.  1.50(3  2.50 
.  1.25(3  1.50 

RABBITS 

$0.20  @$0.28 
.19(3  .26 
.12(3  .13 
.16(3  -20 
.12(3  .16 

.10(3  -20 


.$1.25(3  $3.25 
.  3.00(3  3.50 
.  3.50(3  3.75 


3.00(3: 

2.50(3 

.65@ 


3.35 

3.00 

2.00 


DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 
Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Red  liidnev  . 12.50(3 12.75 

White  Iddnev  . 9.75(310.00 

Yellow  eye  .  8.00@  8.25 

LIVESTOCK 

100  lbs.  .  . . 


.$7.00(3  $9.10 
.  6.00(3  6.50 
.  2.00(3  5.30 
.13.00(314.50 

mod .  6.00(310.00 

3.00(3  4.00 
8.00(3  9.00 
8.50@1100 

DRESSED  MEATS 

prime.  Ib . $0.16 @$0.1 9 

.  to  choice . H@  -15 

Steers  100  lbs . 16.00@22.00 

Bulls  . . 1 3.00@13.50 

Cows  . 10.00@13.00 

VEGETABLES 

.$0.50  (3  $0.75 
,  1.00(3  1.50 
.  .50(3  -85 

,  1.00@  2.50 
.  .15  @  .40 

.  ,40@  1.50 

.  .35  @  1.00 

.  S.OO (a  9.00 
.  ,50@  6.00 

.  .75  @  1.50 

.  .50@  1.50 


Steers, 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  • 
Common  to 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

Calves. 

Good 
teers 
Bulls 


Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl.  .  .  • 
Carrots,  bu.  .... 
Cauliflower,  bu.  . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  • 
Eggplants,  bu.  . . 
Horseradish,  bbl. 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — 

Western  X.  Y.,  50  lbs. 
Orange  County,  yellow 
50-lb.  bag 
Peas,  bu.  ... 

Peppers,  bu. 

Radishes,  100 
Spinach,  bu.  . . 

Squash,  bu.  .... 

String  beans,  bu. 

Sweet  corn.  100 
Tomatoes,  Jersey, 

Handle  bskt.  . 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  . 

FRUITS 
bu. 


bclis 


crt. 


.60  @ 

,60@* 
2.50@ 
.25  @ 
1.25@ 
.50  @ 
.50  @ 
,25@ 
1.50@ 
.40  @ 
.35  @ 
1.00@ 
2.50@ 


.80 

5.00 

1.00 

4.00 

.85 

.75 

2.00 

2.00 

1.25 
.50 

2.25 
3.00 


Apples, 

Bbl.  . . 

Pears,  bu . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt. 
Cranberries,  %  bbl. 
Grapes.  12-qt.  bskt. 
Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  qt. 
Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt.  .  . . 


.  $0.25@$2.00 
.  1.75@ 

.  .50  @ 

.  .25  @ 

.  2.00@  3.00 


7.00 

2.00 

.35 


.35  @ 
,18@ 

.18  @ 


.45 

.30 

.25 


Muskmelons, 

bu . 

1.50@ 

2.50 

Peaches — 

Up-river, 

crt . 

1.50@j 

5.50 

Bu.  . . 

. . 

1.50  @ 

2.25 

%  bu. 

,50@ 

1.00 

WestenP  N.  Y.,  bu . 

1.50@ 

2.75 

%  bu. 

. . . 

1.00@ 

1.25 

Raspberries, 

fit . 

•06  @ 

.14 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$2S.0O@,29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00  @27.00 

No.  3  . 23.00@25.00 

f'lover  mixed  . 22. 00 @25. 00 

Straw,  rye  . 16.00(3  17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 13.00 @14. 00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $1.00% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.06% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 47% 

Rye  . 53% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard  ....  $0.S3% 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark  . $0.76  @  .85 

No.  2  hard . 75% @  .S4 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 84%  @  .86% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled. 

qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 

.16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

. $0.4  9  @ 

.50 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

. 35  @ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. 50  @ 

.60 

Gathered  . 

. 35  @ 

.45 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 40  @ 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 40  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

. 45@ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

. 30  @ 

.60 

Peaches,  doz . 

. 30  @ 

.50 

String  beans,  lb . 

. 15  @ 

.20 

Green  peas,  lb . 

. 25  @ 

.35 

Buffalo  Markets 

Peaches  are  showing  strength,  while  apples 
are  weak.  Potatoes  are  a  little  stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44e:  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies.  22c;  longhorn,  23 
to  24c:  brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  iimburger, 
31c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  44c;  grade 
A,  34  to  41c;  grade  B,  28  to  29c;  grade  C,  25c: 
nearby  at  mark.  30  to  38e;  western,  26  to  30c; 
pullets,  22  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  25 
to  32c;  chickens,  28  to  35c;  old  roosters,  19  to 
21c;  broilers.  27  to  32c;  ducks,  21  to  22c;  tur¬ 
keys,  31  to  34c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16 
to  26c;  broilers,  21  to  22c;  old  roosters,  15c; 
springers,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  18  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  weak;  home¬ 
grown,  Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Maiden  Blush,  Wolf  River,  75c  to  $1;  unclas¬ 
sified,  40  to  60c;  crabapples,  50c  to  $2.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  stronger:  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  N.  J.  Cobbler,  150-lb.  bag,  $3.50;  Maine, 
$3.15  to  $3.25;  sweets,  Va.,  bbl.,  $4.50;  N.  J., 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $9;  marrow,  $10.50;  white  kidney, 
$11.  Onions,  easier;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  yellow,  50-lb.  sack,  55  to  65c;  Spanish, 
crt.,  $2.35;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. —  Cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2;  elderberries,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  grapes,  home¬ 
grown,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  60c;  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug, 
$1  to  $1.75;  honeydews,  Col.,  crt.,  $1;  peaches, 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.25;  pears,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25: 
plums,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  prunes,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  watermelons,  Col.,  crt.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  doz.  bchs.,  15 
to  25c;  broccoli,  doz..  40  to  50c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  ot.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to 
75c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  75c;  corn, 
doz.,  10  to  15c:  cucumbers,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  endive,  crt.,  35  to 
40c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  erts.,  75c  to  $1;  peppers, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c:  spinach,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50:  squash,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.. 
75c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2:  case.  1-doz.  qts.,  $8.75  to  $9; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm;  Timotli.v,  baled,  ton.  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $17;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $24; 
standard  middlings,  $24.50;  red  dog,  $33;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $36.25;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $43:  hominy,  $36.25;  gluten, 
$38.90;  oatfeed.  $12.25:  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$4.50  to  $5;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $13 
to  $14;  clover,  $15  to  $17.  C.  H.  B. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  facilities  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  42c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs.- — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  44c:  small  eggs,  doz., 
32e;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c;  minimum  wt.  of  all 
large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt-,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25e:  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  new  carrots,  beh., 
5c;  celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 
70e;  crabapples,  pk.,  40c;  cucumbers,  10  for  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  8c;  endive,  lb.,  Cc;  green  corn, 
doz.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  leek,  bch., 
5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c:  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  3  bchs.,  10c;  onions,  dry.,  6  lbs.,  25c; 
green,  3  bchs.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.30; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pears,  bu.. 
$1.25;  Bartlett  pears,  bu.,  $1.50;  pieplant,  3 
lbs.,  10c:  strawberries,  qt.,  35c;  radishes.  3 
bchs.,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1;  salsify,  bch.,  10c; 
string  beans,  qt..  5c;  plums,  bu.,  $1.50;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Elberta 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.75;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3e; 
green  peas,  4  pts.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  30c: 
light,  lb.,  27e:  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
38c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35e;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 


40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  liamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb..  40c: 
pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20c; 
round  steak,  lb..  35c:  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  40c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c:  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  baby  chicks,  each.  12c;  pop¬ 
corn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onion  sets.  qt..  15c;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hiekorynuts,  lb.,  15c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bclis.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt.,  40  to  65c;  bu.,  60  to  75c:  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  60  to  75c;  red.  doz.  heads,  75c  to 
$1.25;  carrots,  doL.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  bskt.,  50c; 
bu.,  70  to  75c;  cantaloupes,  large,  doz.,  $2.50  to 
$4;  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  bskt.,  15-18.  $1  to  $1.50; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $3;  celery,  doz. 
bclis.,®  50  to  75c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25:  bskt., 
50c;  corn.  Evergreen,  doz.  ears.,  25c;  Whipple, 
doz.  cars,  20  to  25c:  Golden  Bantam,  doz..  15  to 
20c:  dill,  doz.  bchs..  40c:  eggplant,  doz..  75c  to 
$1.50;  green  onions,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  25c;  kale, 
bu.,  50c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bclis.,  30  to  40c;  lettuce, 
Boston,  head,  crt.,  90c  to  $1;  doz.  heads,  25c: 
curly,  crt.,  50  to  60c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  25  to 
30c:  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.30  to  $1.40;  yellow,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  parsnips. 
12-qt.  bskt.,  $1;  pickles,  dill,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
small,  100,  35  to  50c;  peppers,  hot,  12-lb.  bskt.. 
35  to  40c;  green,  12-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  red, 
12-lb.  bskt.,  65  to  75c;  potatoes,  bir.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  seconds,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  pumpkins,  doz., 
75c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c;  100 
bchs.,  50  to  60c;  romaine,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  marrow,  bskt.,  40  to  60c;  string  beans, 
12-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  75c,  Summer  squash,  doz.,  40 
to  50c;  tomatoes,  pk.  bskt.,  25c;  12-qt.  bskt., 
35  to  45c;  green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30c;  turnips,  12- 
lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25: 
Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Wolf  River,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  crabapples,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
elderberries,  bskt..  40  to  50c;  grapes,  Dela¬ 
ware.  pk..  55  to  65c:  Moore’s  Early,  pk.,  40  to 
50c:  Niagara,  pk.,  40  to  50c;  Worden,  pk.,  40 
lo  50c;  peaches,  Elberta,  bskt.,  35  to  50c;  pears, 
Bartlett,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  bu..  90c  to  $1;  Seckel, 
bskt.,  35e;  bu.,  75c:  plums.  Damson,  pk.  bskt., 
40  to  50c;  prunes,  German,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to 
60c;  French,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
light,  lb.,  25c:  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  24  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c:  ducks,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  36 
to  40c;  grade  A,  34  to  35c;  grade  B,  30  to  32c; 
small  lots,  doz.,  40  to  45c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c:  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Supplies  of  most  produce  have  been  mod¬ 
erately  heavy  but  have  cleaned  up  reasonably 
well  at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Onions 
and  tomatoes  were  exceptions  with  supplies 
heavy  and  mostly  of  ordinary  quality. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate  on  good  stock.  Native  Gravensteins 
and  Wealthy  best,  60c  to  $1;  poorer,  25  to  50c; 
McIntosh  drops,  50c  to  $1;  handpicked  mostly 
$1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  green  and  wax.  75c  to  $1.25; 
shell.  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Lima,  $2  to  $2.75  std. 
bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  bchs.,  25  to  50c;  cut  off,  poor  demand, 

25  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bclis.,  35  to  75c;  cut  off,  50  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow,  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Mass.,  $2.25  to  $2.75  -bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  lull.,  best,  $5  to  $7;  medium  to  No.  1, 
$2.50  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Eggplant.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  18  heads,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1;  few  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box;  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best. 
$6  to  $8;  poorer,  lower  crt.;  N.  Y.,  erts.,  few 
sales.  $1.50  to  $2. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  65  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley.  $1 
to  $1.50  100  lbs.;  Mich.,  bags,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
Spanish,  (4  case,  $3. 

1’arsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peaches. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Elbertas,  50c  to  $1  16-qt.  bskt.,  $1.50  to 
$2  bu.  bskt. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  various  varieties,  60c  to  $1.10;  Seckels, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  Buerre  Bose,  $1  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  Maine,  100 
lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
40  to  50  bchs.,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  35  to  65c  std.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  Summer,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Mar¬ 
row,  mostly  $1;  Turban,  $1  to  $1.25  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  cartons,  2  to  5e  lb.  (4  box;  outdoor,  15 
to  40c;  bu.  boxes,  25  to  75c. 

Hay.  - —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26;  eastern,  $18  to 
$23.50;  clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
40(40;  firsts,  37(4  to  40c:  seconds,  35  to  37c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  47  to  48e;  white  extras,  43c;  fresh 
eastern.  38  to  40c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed,  market  firm,  demand 
good.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  28  to  32c;  3  to  3(4 
lbs.,  23  to  26c;  broilers,  small,  30  to  32c; 
large.  26  to  28c;  chickens,  27  to  30c;  natives, 
32  to  36c;  roosters,  21  to  22c  lb.  Live  fowl. 

26  to  29c;  Leghorns,  20  to  25c;  broilers,  small, 
23c;  large,  24  to  25c;  roosters,  16  to  18c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y'.  and  western 
twins  held,  26  to  28c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  22  to  23c; 
western  fresh,  20(4  to  21(4c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7  to  $8; 
Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow  Eye,  $7; 
red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima,  $13  to  $13.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  quiet,  demand  fair,  prices 
firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31  to  31(4c; 

clothing,  23  to  24c:  (4  blood,  combing,  30  to 

31c;  clothing,  25  to  26e;  %  blood,  combing,  30c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c;  (4  blood,  combing,  30  to 

31c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  75  to  77c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  (4  blood,  combing,  65  to 

70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  55 
to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c:  (4  blood,  combing,  51 
to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  combing, 
75  to  78c;  clothing.  65  to  70c;  (4  blood,  comb¬ 


ing,  70  to  75c;  clothing,  63  to  65c;  %  blood, 
combing.  61  to  63c;  clothing,  58  to  60c;  (4 

blood,  combing,  56  to  59c;  clothing,  50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady  to 
25c  lower;  demand  draggy;  bulk  of  sales'  $10 
to  $10.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  cattle  and  veal- 
ers  about  normal;  market  about  steady  on  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grades,  50c  to  $1  '  lower  on 
lower  grades  with  some  sales  50c  below  quo¬ 
tations;  bulls  around  $1.50  lower;  vealers  un¬ 
evenly  steady  to  $2.50  lower;  demand  gener¬ 
ally  poor. 

Cows.  T-Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Sheep.  —  Supply  light,  market  on  desirable 
weight  lambs  slightly  higher  than  a  week  ago; 
sheep  about  steady,  demand  slow. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $8 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $6  to  $8. 

Ewes. — Common  to  good,  $2  to  $5. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
fairly  steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $180  to  $200 ;  good.  $145  to  $180; 
medium,  $90  to  $110;  common,  $50  to  $80, 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  market  for  potatoes  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  irregular  during  the  past  few  days.  De¬ 
mand  has  been  only  fair,  and  receipts  rather 
light  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Best  stock 
moved  better  at  the  close,  but  ordinary  and 
poorly  graded  stock  was  slow  and  dull.  'Maine 
Green  Mountains  in  150-lb.  sacks  sold  at  $3.25 
to  $3.50,  while  Long  Island  offerings  of  Cob¬ 
blers  brought  $2  to  $2.25  per  100  lbs.  The 
present  outlook  is  for  a  much  smaller  crop  in 
the  late  States  than  last  season.  If  this  out¬ 
look  is  maintained  the  crop  for  the  coming  Win¬ 
ter  months  will  be  smallest  since  1925,  when 
the  farm  price  on  December  1  was  $1.87  per 
bushel.  Of  the  important  States,  Maine  has  a 
much  smaller  crop  than  last  year,  but  New 
York  State  will  probably  have  a  sliglitlv  larger 
crop  than  in  1929.  In  the  Middle  Western 
States,  the  crop  will  be  smaller  due  to  the 
drought.  The  outlook  for  the  entire  country  is 
for  a  crop  of  approximately  340,000,000  bushels 
compared  with  360,000,000  bushels  last  season. 
Sweet  potatoes  moved  fairly  well  this  past  week, 
although  warm  weather  during  the  early  part 
interfered  with  trading  somewhat.  Virginia 
continued  to  be  the  main  source  with  scattering 
truck  receipts  from  New  Jersey.  Best  Vir¬ 
ginia  yellows  in  barrels  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3. 
while  street  sales  of  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets 
brought  75c  to  $1.10.  Tomato  receipts  fell  off 
sharply  and  the  market  was  firm  for  the  best 
offerings.  New  Jersey  20-qt.  crates  sold  at 
ioc  to  $1  with  some  up  to  $1.25.  Spinach  sold 
fairly  well  with  most  sales  at  75c  to  $1  a 

bushel,  and  poorer  at  50c.  The  onion  market 

continued  dull,  and  the  outlooR  appears  rather 
discouraging  at  this  time.  Frospects  point  to 
a  large  crop  in  the  late  States,  which  probably 
means  little  chance  for  a  recoverv  from  the 
Present  low  prices.  Indiana.  New  York  and 
Michigan,  all  large  producing  sections,  show 
large  increases  over  last  season.  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  show  a  slight  decrease.  At 
Philadelphia  during  the  past  week,  onions  have 
sold  at  90c  to  $1.15  for  best  yellows  in  100-lb. 

sacks.  The  cabbage  market  was  also  dull,  and 

rather  weak.  The  price  for  bulk  cabbage  was 
mostly  $10  to  $14  per  ton.  while  sacked  stock 
brought  50  to  90c  per  90-lbs.  The  outlook  for 
this  crop,  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
late  Fall  and  Winter  vegetables  in  many  States 
is  for  a  larger  crop  of  both  domestic  and  Da¬ 
nish  than  last  season,  but  a  smaller  total  crop 
than  for  the  average  of  the  past  five  years.  It 
is  felt  by  the  trade  that  the  situation  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  appears  on  the  surface,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  domestic  cabbage 
production  will  be  taken  up  by  the  sauerkraut 
manufacturers. 

The  apple  market  continued  in  its  depressed 
condition,  due  principally  to  the  large  volume 
of  fruit  arriving  at  all  markets.  Brices  re¬ 
mained  at  last  week’s  levels.  Most  varieties 
sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel  basket  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  with  some  fancy  McIntosh  reaching 
81.50  to  $1.75.  Grapes  were  steady,  while  the 
peach  market  was  dull  and  slightly  weaker,  as 
the  quality  of  offerings  from  ne'arbv  storage 
houses  was  inferior  to  that  received  earlier  in 
the  season.  The  demand  for  beans  was  weaker, 
and  both  string  and  Limas  slumped  to  lower 
levels.  Lettuce  was  firm  at  the  close.  Pump¬ 
kins  and  squash  were  slow  and  moved  with 
difficulty  at  prevailing  figures. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  lighter  during  the  past 
week  but  trading  and  demand  were  slow  at  the 
close  and  the  early  part  of  this  week  because 
of  the  Hebrew  holidays.  Total  receipts  for  the 
week  equaled  24,922,  cases  compared  with  31,- 
626  cases  the  week  previous  and  27.897  cases 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  a  short  hot  weather  wave  resulted  in 
many  eggs  arriving  in  a  heated  condition,  and 
the  market  for  such  stock  was  dull.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  dropped  2c  per  dozen  to  32c,  while 
fresh  firsts  were  barely  steady  at  28c.  Ordi¬ 
nary  firsts  moved  slowly  at  21  to  24c,  while 
fresh  seconds,  showing  considerable  heat  dam¬ 
age  brought  only  17  to  20c  a  dozen.  The  move¬ 
ment  out  of  storage  continued  quite  heavilv 
averaging  about  3,000  cases  dailv.  Fresh  re¬ 
frigerator  firsts  sold  fairly  well  at  28  to  30c. 
and  many  of  the  dealers  turned  to  these  because 
of  greater  certainty  that  they  would  be  of  a 
satisfactory  quality  than  many  of  the  fresh 
arrivals  during  the  hot  spell. 

The  live  poultry  market  opened  with  brisk 
trading  and  a  good  demand,  in  anticipation  of 
the  Hebrew  holidays,  which  were  celebrated  on 
Sopt.  23-24.  After  filling  this  demand  the  mar¬ 
ket  settled  into  a  dull  position  and  trading  was 
limited.  Fancy  colored  heavy  fowl  sold  at  29 
to  31c  per  lb.,  while  Leghorns  were  mostly  18 
to  20c  for  fancy  offerings.  Broilers  of  all 
kinds  were  slow,  and  the  best  offerings  barely 
reached  30c.  Ducks  were  in  fair  demand  at  17 
to  20c  per  lb.  early  in  the  week,  but  closed  in 
an  unsettled  condition  and  some  sales  were 
made  at  lower  figures. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  compara¬ 
tively  lighter  than  for  some  time.  Total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  Meek  equaled  434,205  lbs.,  com¬ 
pared  with  486,331  lbs.  the  week  before,  and 
714,677  lbs.  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
1929.  The  demand  for  chickens  was  quite  ac¬ 
tive  and  best  marks  moved  readily  at  top  quo¬ 
tations.  Large  birds  sold  at  37  to  39c  per  lb., 
while  other  sizes  ranged  from  32  to  34c  per  lb. 
Old  roosters  sold  slowly  at  slightly  easier 
figures.  Long  Island  ducks  moved  well  at  firm 
figures,  most  sales  being  made  at  20c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Offerings  of  the  best  quality  hay  continued 
light  throughout  the  week,  and  the  market  was 
firm.  Demand  was  only  moderate  for  the  other 
grades,  and  the  market  generally  dull.  Best 
feeding  hay,  made  up  mostly  of  Timothy,  sold 
at  $25  a  ton.  Other  mixed  hays  ranged  from 
$22  to  $24  a  ton.  Straw  continued  to  hold  its 
steady  position,  but  trading  was  limited.  Best 
rye  straw  sold  at  $13  to  $14,  while  wheat  was 
mostly  $11  to  $12  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Policeman  :  “Miss,  you  were  doing  60 
miles  an  hour !”  She :  “Oh,  isn’t  that 
splendid  !  I  only  learned  to  drive  yester¬ 
day.” — Hyde  Reporter. 
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More~^jP 


DRY  SKIM] 


last  season  f 
than  ever  before  • 


because  dairy  and  stock  farmers 
**  *  *  are  learning  more  about  the  value 
and  economy  of  this  important 
element  in  the  dairy  calf's  feed. 
They  realize  the  sound  practical 
reasons  for  feeding  dry  skim 
milk  when  whole  milk  is  sold. 


Write 

for  Free 
Bulletin 

30  * 


They  realize  that  dairy  calves 
need  the  food  elements  in  real 
milk  —  milk  proteins,  milk  min¬ 
erals,  milk  sugar.  They  realize, 
too,  that  a  label  on  calf  meal  stat-  / 
ing,  “contains  dry  skim  milk” — 
means  practically  nothing,  unless 
the  amount  is  shown.  Authorities 
recommend  25%  to40%  in  mixed 
calf  feeds.  It  pays  to  feed  ‘  ‘Nature’s 
food  for  growing  animals.”  — 
“There’s  no  substitute  for  milk.” 


AMERICAN  DRY  MILK  INSTITUTE 

INCORPORATED 

Room  1352  Jit  N.  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


Don’t  let  horses 
suffer .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

For  38  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Absor- 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle — all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
tnc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOULS',  HOOF  ROT 

THRU/H  use 


Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
mailed  postpaid  $1.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


GIBBS  TRAPS  Abest 

They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH— and  add 
to  your  Pelt  Profit.  They  Pay  You  to  Use 
Them — You  Pay  to  Use  Others.  Send  for 
our  NEW  Catalog — FREE — BEFORE  buy¬ 
ing  this  Fall’s  Trapping  Equipment. 
GIBBS  "TWO  TRIGGER"  Traps  prevent 
"Wring-offs” — 60c  ea. ;  $6.50  Doz.  No.  1 
“Single  Grip”  Trap,  15c  ea. :  $1.65  Doz. 
Postpaid.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them,  order  direct.  W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON, 
Dept.  0-36  CHESTER,  PA. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding> 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  Y ork 


Chickens  with  Fall  Colds 

Can  yon  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
my  chickens?  They  seem  to  sneeze  and 
cough,  some  having  a  queer  sound  like  an 
asthmatic  person.  I  have  given  them  in¬ 
dividual  treatment,  but  they  got  the  best 
of  me  as  it  spread  so  fast.  I  gave  them 
one-half  teaspoon  of  kerosene  oil  and  a 
medicine  dropper  full  of  cod-liver  oil,  but 
notice  the  kerosene  oil  gags  them  a  lot. 
So  far  I  have  had  two  die.  The  ones  af¬ 
fected  longer  are  light.  The  Leghorns 
are  affected  the  worst;  the  .Jersey  Giants 
follow  second  and  Reds  only  a  few.  I 
note  even  my  three-weeks-old  Barred 
Rocks  are  sneezing  slightly.  They  are 
kept  confined  in  a  large  brooder-house. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  e.  q. 

I  judge  that  these  birds  are  suffering 
from  Fall  colds,  spread  by  contact  with 
each  other  while  they  are  in  confinement. 
Such  colds  are  common  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  especially  after  young  birds  are 
placed  in  Winter  quarters  after  having 
been  raised  upon  range. 

The  remedy  is  to  keep  the  quarters 
clean  and  dry,  well  ventilated  but  free 
from  drafts  upon  the  perches  and  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  first  eases  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  before  the  contagion  becomes  wide¬ 
spread.  Strong,  healthy  birds  should  re¬ 
cover  without  special  treatment  and  I 
know  of  no  general  measures  other  than 
those  of  good  care  which  will  hasten  re¬ 
covery. 

Shutting  young,  stock  up  in  close  quar¬ 
ters  after  a  Summer  out  of  doors  pre¬ 
disposes  to  disorders  of  the  respiratory 
organs  and  the  more  serious  disease,  roup, 
may  become  engrafted  upon  a  common 
cold  if  its  germs  are  present.  Confined 
birds  should  not  be  subjected  to  cold 
drafts  and  moist  winds  in  their  quarters 
but  the  mistake  in  management  most 
likely  to  be  made  is  failure  to  give  them 
an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  in  quarters 
kept  clean  and  dry.  When  colds  appear, 
they  are  shut  in  and  subjected  to  con¬ 
centrated  doses  of  cold  producing  or¬ 
ganisms  spreading  from  one  bird  to  an¬ 
other.  m.  B.  D. 


Ventilators  for  Poultry 
House 

I  am  building  an  insulated,  two-story 
poultry  house  24x30  with  a  ceiling.  If 
I  make  openings  in  the  ceiling  and  in 
each  gable  just  under  the  peak  of  the 
roof,  will  the  building  be  ventilated  as 
Well  as  if  I  should  use  roof  ventilators? 
IIow_mueh  roosting  .space  should  I  allow 
for  250  White  Leghorn^?  s.  S. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y 

Openings  in  ceiling  and  roof  do  not 
ventilate  a  poultry  house  satisfactorily: 
they  permit  the  escape  of  the  warmer 
air  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room  without 
bringing  about  an  interchange  with  the 
fresh  air  from  outside  in  a  desirable 
manner  at  floor  levels.  You  probably  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  a  part  of  the  front  open 
for  ventilation ;  in  this  case,  you  will 
not  need  the  ceiling  and  roof  openings 
and,  if  you  can  utilize  the  space  above 
the  plates  of  the  upper  story  for  a  straw 
loft  with  .slat  floor,  placing  slat  venti¬ 
lators  above  the  straw  at  each  end  of 
the  gable,  you  will  have  a  more  desirable 
second  story  apartment. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  a  straw 
loft  furnishes  a  good  breeding  place  for 
mice,  and  it  does,  but  it  also  helps  mate¬ 
rially  in  keeping  a  poultry  house  that 
is  ventilated  through  an  open  front  dry 
and  comfortable.  The  advantages,  in  my 
opinion,  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of 
a  convenient  habitation  for  mice. 

Openings  between  the  rafters  in  the 
front  wall  above  the  front  plate  add  to 
the  ventilating  system  and,  in  a  slanting 
shed  type  roof,  are  of  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  warmer  and  more  moist 
air  of  the  interior  follows  the  sloping 
ceiling  up  and  toward  the  front  of  the 
building,  to  escape  over  the  plate  between 
the  rafters,  which  are  not  boxed  in  to 
close  space  between  plate  and  roof 
hoarding. 

Leghorns  .should  have  from  8  to  9  or 
10  inches  of  space  each  upon  the  perches. 

M,  B.  D. 


The  “Sunset”  Bird 

Tell  the  R.  F.  D.  contributor  who  heard 
the  bird  sing  by  the  river  at  Cumberland 
Falls,  that  my  guess  is  “the  Sunset”  of 
the  native  West  Virginia.  In  the  books 
it  is  called  wood  thrush.  The  voice  we 
think  is  the  voice  of  bells.  If  any  sing¬ 
er  deserves  to  be  called  silver  throated 
it  is  the  sunset.  o.  Meredith. 

West  Virginia. 


egg  a  day 

the  hatchet 
away! " 


WHAT  kind  of  an  egg 
yield  are  you  expect¬ 
ing  from  these  birds.  Bill?” 

"Oh,  they’ll  lay,  don’t  you 
worry.” 

"What  are  you  feeding 

9  Q99 

em: 

"The  same  good  old  mix.” 

"Buttermilk  in  it?” 

"Sure.  Says  so  on  the 
sack.” 

"Well,  take  a  tip  from  me.  Bill.  No  matter  what  the  sack 
says,  add  about  10  per  cent  more  Collis  Pure  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk.  It  means  more  eggs,  I’ve  proved  it.” 

"You  really  mean  that,  Fred?” 

"Sure  I  mean  it.  Get  Collis  milk  at  your  feed  store  and 
add  it  to  your  mix  before  feeding.  Do  that  and  it  will  bring 
you  more  eggs.  The  birds  take  to  it,  too.  I  guess  they  know 
their  necks  are  safe  as  long  as  they  do  their  duty.” 

"An  egg  a  day  keeps  the  hatchet  away,  eh?” 

"That’s  it.  A  real  layer  makes  you  more  money  than  she 
will  in  the  market.  One  of  the  world's  largest  poultry  farms 
(in  Scotland )  has  placed  a  standing  order  for  five  tons  of  Collis 
Butteimilh  each  month.  This  order  is  based  on  results  of  trials 
during  the  past  season .” 


i  i  i 

Leading  feed  merchants  everywhere  sell  Collis  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  in  50  pound  and  100  pound  sacks.  The  Collis 
book  tells  how  to  mix  it  and  why  it  is  profitable.  Ask  at 
your  feed  store  today  for  this  free  Collis  poultry  book. 
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COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  V-10,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


A  PRODUCT  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
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DRIED 
BEET  PULP 

It’s  the  most  wonderful  supple¬ 
mental  feed  known  for  promoting 
and  maintaining  health  of  animals, 
thereby  increasing  milk  production 
in  dairy  cows  and  producing  rapid 
profitable  gains  with  beef  cattle  and 
sheep. 

l  et  it  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  ration.  It  supplements  pasture, 
replaces  silage,  corn  and  other  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feeds.  Where  hay  is  short 
or  high  priced  six  pounds  of  Beet 
Pulp  will  do  the  work  of  ten  pounds 
of  hay,  and  do  it  better. 

No  other  feed  has  such  unique  health 
building  properties.  It  is  light,bulky, 
cooling,  palatable,  laxative.  Not 
only  highly  digestible  itself,  it  also 
aids  the  digestion  of  other  feeds. 
"Off-feed”  days  are  eliminated. 

Low  Prices  in  Effect 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  always  profitable  to  feed  but 
now  with  the  present  low  prices  you  certainly 
should  avail  yourself  of  its  advantages.  Feed  it— 
you’ll  see  immediately  how  your  profits  increase. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  which  results  from 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  beets 
is  the  only  vegetable  feed  avail¬ 
able  in  commercia  1  form.  Can  be 
delivered  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Ask  your  dealer. 


Btev 
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Write  us  for  free 
booklet  "Profitable 
Feeding.” 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  R.-l 
Detroit,  Mich. 


NO 

MONEY 
DOWN- 
A  YEAR 
TO  PAY 


AMAZING 


eOthANNIVERSARir 


31 2,896  Farmers 
Helped  Me  Build  This 
New  Lifetime  WITTE 
. . .  Now  l*m  Going  to 
Help  the  Farmers 


With  my  new  plan  you  can  learn  for  your¬ 
self  how  much  money  a  Lifetime  WITTE 
can  make  for  you ...  how  much  time  and 
labor  it  will  save ..  .either  your  own  or  hired 
help.  Prove  these  facts  on  your  own  place 
...  before  vou  pay  me  a  single  penny.  It’s 
the  most  liberal  engine  offer  ever  made. 


FACTORY  TO  YOU  PRICES 

On  my  latest  engine,  the  best  ever  made. .. 
Enclosed — Self  Oiling — with  Timken  Rol¬ 
ler  Bearings  that  never  require  adjustment, 
guaranteed  for  a  lifetimel  Saves  Fuel  and 
Oil.  It’s  the  cheapest  hired  man  on  earth. 

Engine  Comparison  Chart  —  FREE 

Don’t  buy  ANY  engine  until  you  get  this 
Chart.  Then,  compare  and  decide  which 
engine  will  give  you  the  most  value  for 
your  money. 

A  LifetimejWitte  for  Every  Power  Need 

Enclosed  —  Self  Oiling — Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Engines;  Die  Cast,  Grease  Cupped 
Engines;  V erticai  Engines;  Heavy  Duty  En¬ 
gines;  Vertical  Pumpers;  Direct  Connected 
Pumpers;  Belted  Pumpers;  Log  and  Tree 
Saws  and  Sawing  Outfits. 

Write  today  for  my  new  free  ENGINE 
BOOK  and  COMPARISON  CHART  and 
full  particulars  of  my  amazing  N  O  MONEY 
DOWN  offer. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1870] 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 
At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 


Increased  Entries. — At  the  14tli  an¬ 
nual  Eastern  States  Exposition,  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  14-20,  the  show 
of  livestock  was  10  per  cent  larger  than 
it  was  in  1929.  It  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  larger  if  the  management,  fear¬ 
ing  that  its  housing  facilities  would  be 
overtaxed,  had  not  quit  accepting  entries 
several  weeks  before  it  had  intended  to 
close  them.  Despite  this  action,  there 
was  an  overflow  in  the  cattle  and  sheep 
departments.  The  poultry  exhibit  con¬ 
sisted  of  choice  specimens  from  eastern 
flocks.  All  of  the  coops  were  filled.  In 
numbers  and  quality,  the  turkeys  evi¬ 
denced  the  widespread  revival  of  raising 
these  birds.  About  200  rabbits  were 
shown.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of 
this  class  of  stock  at  the  exposition.  The 
fruit  and  vegetable  displays  emphasized 
quality  and  grading.  The  flower  show 
was  instructive  and  popular.  In  -  the 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  buildings,  the  leading  prod¬ 
ucts  and  manufactures  of  these  States 
were  well  arranged  for  study.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  of  agricultural  machinery  was  the 
largest  in  the  exposition’s  history.  Ap¬ 
proximately  200.000  people  attended  the 
exposition,  which  specializes  in  educa¬ 
tional  departments  and  activities  that  in¬ 
terest  girls  and  boys. 

The  Milk  Breeds. — The  dairy  breeds 
dominated  the  livestock  department,  and 
all  were  represented  by  typical,  well- 
fitted  animals.  Holstein-Friesians  from 
37  herds  led  in  numbers.  They  have 
seldom  made  a  more  impressive  showing. 
In  their  top-lines,  tailheads,  type  and 
color  markings,  they  demonstrated  that 
the  breed  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
the  last  15  years.  AV.  S.  Moscrip,  Lake 
Elmo,  Minn.,  was  the  judge.  The  senior 
and  grand  champion  bull  was  Sir  Fobes 
Ormsby  Hengerveld,  eight  years  old, 
shown  by  Elmwood  Farm,  Deerfield,  Ill., 
which  also  won  the  junior  bull  cham¬ 
pionship  on  King  Bessie  Korndyke  Orms¬ 
by,  the  junior  female  championship  on 
Bessie  Diamond  Coquetta,  and  several 
first  prizes,  including  the  get  of  sire. 
Bloodwood  Johanna  Jewel,  seven  years 
old.  shown  by  Dunloggin  J.  Natwick,  El- 
lieott  City,  Md..  was  the  senior  and  grand 
champion  female. 

Ayrshires  from  21  herds  made  a  show¬ 
ing  that,  in  uniformity  of  type  and  qual¬ 
ity,  would  be  difficult  to  beat.  A  feature 
was  the  eastern  futurity  class  of  24  bull 
calves,  all  born  on  or  after  Aug.  1,  1929, 
of  cows  having  specified  milk  and  fat 
records.  The  breed  has  not  produced  so 
good  a  show  of  young  bulls  of  their  age. 
Wendover  Farms,  Bernardsville.  N.  J., 
won  first  on  Wendover  Coast  in  this  class, 
in  which  14  prizes  were  awarded  by  the 
judge,  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  la., 
and  his  assistant,  David  Gibson,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  A  number  of  these  bulls 
were  sold  privately  at  about  $200  each  at 
the  show.  Howie’s  Top  Grade,  shown  by 
R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons,  Howick,  Quebec,  was 
the  senior  and  grand  champion  bull,  the 
junior  champion  being  Strathglass  Dal- 
bar,  exhibited  by  Sycamore  Farms,  Doug- 
lassville,  Pa.  Chapelhill  Jean  5th  from 
Wendover  Farms  was  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  female,  the  junior  cham¬ 
pion  being  Burnside  Lovely  Grade,  owned 
by  Ness  &  Sons.  Alta  Crest  Farms, 
Spencer,  Mass.,  won  the  get  of  sire  class. 

All  of  the  Guernseys — about  140  head 
— were  from  22  herds  in  New  England 
and  New  York  State.  John  S.  Clark, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  judged  them.  In  form, 
condition  and  quality,  the  principal  prize¬ 
winners  set  a  high  standard.  Locust 
Grove  Dairies,  Westville,  N.  J.,  won 
more  firsts  than  any  other  exhibitor.  The 
senior  and  grand  champion  bull  was  Fern- 
brook  King  Hendrick,  shown  by  Gayhead 
Guernsey  Farms,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  the 
junior  champion  being  Ard-Na-Clachan 
Spartan  from  Ard-Na-Clachan  Farms, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.  D.  W.  Gurnett, 
Kingston,  Mass.,  won  the  female  senior 
and  grand  championships  on  Nellie’s 
Diadem  5th,  an  imported  cow,  the  junior 
championship  falling  to  Merry  Madge  of 
Hill  Girt,  shown  by  Bellaire  Farms, 
Montclair,  N.  J.  Hardwick’s  Blossom, 
owned  by  Locust  Grove  Dairies,  won  the 
J.  C.  Penney  trophy  for  “the  best  Guern¬ 
sey  in  milk,  bred,  owned  and  shown  by 
exhibitor.” 

The  Jerseys,  numbering  about  the  same 
as  the  Guernseys,  came  from  15  New 
England  herds  and  one  New  York  State 
herd.  The  exhibit  was  uniformly  good. 
Most  of  the  ton  honors,  however,  went 
to  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
It  won  the  bull  championships.  February 
Fern’s  Noble  was  the  senior  and  grand 
champion,  and  Fern’s  Ashley  Noble  the 
junior  champion.  Les  Cotil’s  Blonde,  an 
imported  cow,  was  the  senior  and  grand 
champion  female,  and  Cedarine’s  Golden 
Miss  the  junior  champion,  both  owned 
by  Elm  Hill  Farm.  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Otto  Schaeffer,  New  York,  was  the  judge. 

Five  herds  made  an  excellent  exhibit 
of  Brown  Swiss,  judged  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Kildee  of  Iowa.  The  leading  prizes  were 
divided  about  equally  among  three  exhi¬ 
bitors.  Carl’s  Forest  Boy  of  Lake  View, 
shown  by  D.  N.  Boiee.  Churehville,  N.  Y., 
was  the  senior  and  grand  champion  bull. 


The  junior  was  Suydam’s  Creator,  shown 
by  Matthew  Suydam  &  Sons,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  Pebblebrook  Phyllis  Torbel, 
owned  by  Hull  Bros.  Co.,  Painesville,  O., 
was  the  senior  and  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male,  the  junior  being  Suydam’s  Jean 
Grace,  shown  by  Suydam  &  Sons. 

4-H  Club  Dairy  Calves. — The  4-H 
club  classes  of  dairy  cattle,  mostly  calves, 
are  open  to  boys  and  girls  only.  Almost 
all  of  these  classes  were  well  filled.  The 
young  people  did  a  good  job  of  fitting  and 
showing;  There  were  23  IJolstein-Friesian 
calves.  Gordon  Cook,  Amherst,  Mass., 
won  the  blue  ribbon.  In  the  junior 
yearling  class,  Robert  Chapin,  Sheffield, 
Mass.,  was  first.  His  calf  was  the  breed 
champion  in  this  division.  In  senior 
yearlings,  Joseph  Sena,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  won  first;  he  also  was  first  in  the 
cow  class.  In  two-year-olds,  Roger  Bar- 
stow,  South  Hadley.  Mass.,  was  first.  In 
Jersey  calves,  Van  Barstow,  Rutland,  Yt., 
won  first,  there  being  16  entries.  In 
junior  yearlings,  Dorothy  Chittenden, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  was  first;  in  senior 
yearlings,  Eleanor  Schumann,  Madison, 
Conn.,  was  first,  and  her  winner  was  the 
Jersey  champion.  In  two-year-ohls,  Ly¬ 
man  Pratt,  Hadley,  Mass.,  was  first,  and 
in  the  cow  class  Geo.  Simmons,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  was  first.  In  Guernsey  calves,  13 
entries,  Arthur  Warner,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  won  first,  while  in  each  of  the 
other  four  Guernsey  classes  Robert  and 
Henry  Koch,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  won  first, 
and  the  championship.  There  were  16  en¬ 
tries  in  the  Ayrshire  calf  class,  in  which 
Helvi  Korpela,  Lebanon,  N.  II.,  won  first, 
and  his  calf  also  won  the  championship. 
Dorothy  Dickinson,  Agawam,  Mass.,  was 
first  in  junior  yearlings ;  Douglass 
Brooks,  Haverhill,  N.  II.,  first  in  senior 
yearlings,  and  Robt.  MacArtlmr,  Sterling, 
Mass.,  first  in  cows.  In  the  round-up 
4-H  club  class,  groups  of  the  four  breeds 
competing,  Joseph  Sena  won  first  on  his 
Holstein-Friesians. 

Dual-Purpose  Breeds. — The  show  of 
milk-and-beef  cattle  grows  stronger  every 
year  at  this  exposition.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  Devon  entries,  while  the 
Milking  Shorthorns  numbered  about  the 
same  as  in  1929.  In  type  and  quality, 
the  foremost  winners  among  the  Milking 
Shorthorns  were  exceptionally  good.  The 
25  big  cows  in  milk,  forming  a  long  line 
in  the  arena,  made  the  most  effective  ex¬ 
hibition  of  dual-purpose  points  that  we 
have  seen  on  either  side  of  the  water. 
Two  elderly  men  at  the  ringside  declared 
these  to  be'  “just  like  the  good,  old  Dur¬ 
ham  cows  of  our  fathers  here  in  the 
East.”  The  first  prize  in  this  remark¬ 
able  group  fell  to  British  Pride,  from  the 
Anderson  herd.  W.  J.  Hardy,  Alton,  N. 

Y. ,  judged  the  Milking  Shorthorns,  which 
were  shown  by  the  Anderson  Herd,  Shel¬ 
burne,  Mass. ;  Maurice  Whitney,  Bar 
None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. ;  D.  T.  Bar¬ 
nard  &  Sons,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. ; 
Frank  II.  and  Nelson  Cande,  Dalton, 
Mass. ;  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Flinfstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass. ; 
Geo.  B.  Gale,  Petersham,  Mass. ;  Webster 
Knight,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  A.  W.  Ivohley 
&  Sons,  Lisle.  Ill.;  Alex.  MacLaren, 
Buckingham,  Quebec ;  AY.  H.  Nietsche, 
Williamsburg,  Mass. ;  .T.  E.  Oakley,  Sig¬ 
nal,  O. ;  Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield 
Center,  N.  Yr. ;  H.  E.  Tener,  AVashington- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  and  the  Donald  AVoodward 
Herd,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  Bar  None  Storm 
King,  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
hull  (bred  by  Mr.  AVhitney),  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Smith,  while  the  junior  was 
Model’s  Prince  2d,  shown  by  Air.  Knight, 
who  also  won  the  junior  female  champion¬ 
ship  on  Natick’s  Flower,  and  first  in  get 
of  sii-e,  and  several  other  first  prizes.  Mr. 
MacLaren’s  Neralcam  Empress  was  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  female.  Air. 
Tener  won  first  on  Walgrove  Fair  Grace¬ 
ful,  a  handsome  heifer  of  good  type,  and 
was  first  in  the  class  for  three  cows  in 
milk. 

The  Devons  from  five  herds  included 
some  outstanding  dual-purpose  cattle.  AAr. 
Arthur  Simpson,  Lyndon ville,  Vt.,  made 
the  awards.  The  exhibitors  were  John 
E.  Gifford,  Sutton,  Alass. ;  Herbert  Alac- 
Laren.  Sutton,  Alass. ;  AV.  II.  Neal  & 
Son,  Meredith,  N.  II.;  AATayside  Inn,  Sud¬ 
bury,  Alass..  and  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  The  grand  champion 
bull  was  Batclielder’s  Delay,  and  the 
grand  champion  female  Yetive,  both  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  college.  The  champion 
Devon  steer  was  Natalie’s  Chieftain, 
shown  by  Air.  AlacLaren. 

The  Beef  Cattle. — Ten  herds  made 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  show,  judged  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Eventuation  of  Page,  shown  by  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  senior  and  grand  champion  bull;  the 
junior  champion  was  Eclipse  of  Fairview, 
owned  by  E.  II.  Hutchison  &  Son,  Xenia, 
O.  Janet  of  Tatomok,  exhibited  by 
G.  Carlton  Fancher,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
was  the  senior  and  grand  champion  fe¬ 
male.  the  junior  being  Ethalia  22d,  shown 
by  E.  G.  Little,  Dresden,  O.,  who  also 
was  first  in  get  of  sire.  Briarcliff  Farms 
had  the  champion  Aberdeen-Angus  steer. 

To  the  Hereford  classes,  judged  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  eight  herds  con¬ 
tributed  the  entries.  The  St.  Amour  Co., 
Alortonville,  Pa.,  won  13  firsts  and  the 
junior  bull  and  female  championships. 

Z.  AI.  Crane,  AVindsor,  Alass.,  won  the 
bull  senior  and  grand  championships  on 
Windsor  Brae  36th.  C.  A.  Smith,  Ches¬ 
ter,  AV.  Va.,  had  the  senior  and  grand 


championship  female,  Rose  Alilton.  John 
E.  Taylor,  East  Andover,  N.  H.,  a  baby 
beef  club  member,  had  the  champion 
Hereford  steer. 

In  the  beef  Shorthorn  classes,  there 
were  entries  from  nine  herds,  the  cham¬ 
pionships  being  divided  between  Clover- 
leaf  Farms,  Tiffin,  O.,  and  C.  B.  Teegard- 
in  &  Sons,  Duvall,  O.  AVm.  H.  Pew,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  the  judge.  Brockett 
Farms,  Atwater,  O.,  had  the  champion 
fat  Shorthorn,  a  heifer. 

Baby  Beef  Club  AATnners. — Ten  boys 
and  girls  belonging  to  baby  beef  clubs 
showed  light  Hereford  steers,  and  ten 
showed  heavy  steers  of  this  breed.  In 
the  former  class,  Phyllis  A.  Rhinehart, 
Lanesboro,  Alass.,  won  first,  and  in  the 
latter  class  John  E.  Taylor,  East  And¬ 
over,  N.  II..  was  first.  Harold  Hamilton, 
Aiillerton,  N.  Y.,  was  first  in  light  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  steers,  shown  by  ten  young 
feeders,  and  in  heavy  steers  of  this  breed 
Albert  L.  Jenks,  Feeding  Hills,  Alass., 
won  first  in  competition  with  seven 
rivals.  Four  Shorthorn  steers  were 
shown,  E.  II.  Ripley,  Blandford,  Alass., 
winning  first.  Four  cross-bred  steers 
were  shown,  Donald  C.  Morrell,  AA’are- 
liouse  Point,  Conn.,  winning  first.  Albert 
L.  Jenks’  Aberdeen-Angus  steer,  bred  at 
Briarcliff  Farms,  was  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  of  this  division,  and  John  E.  Taylor’s 
Hereford  was  the  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pion,  which  realized  25c  a  pound  at  auc¬ 
tion.  The  grand  champion  topped  the 
sale  at  55c  a  pound.  These  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  prices  than  the  top  boys’  and 
girls’  baby  beef  club  calves  sold  for  at  the 
Alidwest  State  fairs  this  season.  The  93 
club  calves  averaged  $14.49  a  ewt.  The 
43  Aberdeen-Angus  averaged  954,  the  39 
Ilerefords  921,  the  five  Shorthorns  902, 
the  two  Devons  942,  and  the  four  cross¬ 
breeds  980  lbs.  In  the  county  groups  of 
five  steers  each  shown  by  members  of 
boys’  and  girls’  baby  beef  clubs,  the 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  members,  with  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  calves,  won  first.  AVhen.  they 
sold  their  20  calves  at  lO^c  a  pound, 
they  pooled  the  proceeds  and  their  prizes, 
and  divided  the  money,  so  that  all  shared 
equally,  and  none  lost  money  on  his  feed¬ 
ing  operations. 

Carloads  of  Fat  Cattle. — Five  car¬ 
loads  of  fat  steers  were  shown.  Briar¬ 
cliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  won 
first  and  third  on  Aberdeen-Angus  en¬ 
tries.  They  weighed  1,125  and  1,000  lbs., 
respectively,  and  at  auction  brought  $19 
and  $17  a  cwt.  The  first-prize  load  won 
the  grand  championship.  They  were 
thick-meated  and  “heavy  as  lead!”  The 
second-prize  load  (Herefords)  were  bred 
and  shown  by  Z.  AI.  Crane,  AVindsor, 
Alass.  They  weighed  about  1,000  lbs., 
and  sold  for  $13.75  a  cwt.  These  white- 
faces  were  fat,  uniform  and  smooth. 

The  Sheep  and  Hogs.— To  the  excel¬ 
lent  exhibit  of  Shrooshires  ten  flocks  con¬ 
tributed  entries.  The  ram  and  ewe  cham¬ 
pionships  went  to  Ilyllmede  Farms, 
Beaver,  Pa.  Greatwoocl  Farms,  Plain- 
field,  Vt.,  also  were  leading  winners.  The 
Hampshire  show,  in  which  sheep  from 
eight  flocks  competed,  was  exceptionally 
good,  the  foremost  winners  being  shown 
by  the  St.  Amour  Co.,  Alortonville.  I*a., 
J.  C.  Penney  Farm,  AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y., 
and  AV.  F.  Renk  &  Sons,  Sun  Prairie, 
AVis.  Southdowns  from  eight  flocks  made 
a  quality  show.  Among  the  winners  were 
Ala  pie  Hill  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.,  Hyll- 
mede  Farms,  Belden  &  Sons,  Bradstreet, 
Alass.,  AV.  T.  AIcCoy,  Mercer,  Pa.,  and 
H.  H.  Cherry,  Cedarville,  O.  The  Ox¬ 
fords  were  from  three  flocks.  J.  A.  Duffy, 
Lafayette,  N.  Yr.,  and  Clearview  Stock- 
Farm,  Alercer,  Pa.,  won  leading  honors. 
Dorsets,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Leicesters, 
Cheviots  and  fine-wools  also  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  there  was  a  good  show  of 
fat  wether  lambs,  chiefly  from  the  flocks 
of  Brookfield  Farm,  Durham,  Conn.,  and 
the  St.  Amour  Co.  The  wethers  and  all 
the  breeds  were  judged  by  P.  C.  McKen¬ 
zie,  State  College,  Pa.  In  the  boys’  and 
girls’  sheep  club  show,  83  head 'of  the 
leading  breeds  were  shown  by  17  con¬ 
testants.  In  the  wool  exhibit,  which  in¬ 
cluded  fleeces  from  sheep  of  various 
breeds,  the  best  Shropshire  ewe  fleece  was 
from  the  Connecticut  college,  while  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Farm  won  first  on  its 
Ha  mpshire  ewe  fleece. 

A  small  but  qualified  show  of  Berk- 
shires  was  made  by  three  exhibitors,  Em- 
madine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y., 
and  Alaplelawn  Farm,  AVestport,  Alass., 
being  the  principal  winners.  In  Chester 
AArhites  Thomas  A.  Ilollier,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  won  prominently.  Hampshires  and 
Poland-Chinas  from  Ohio  herds  were  pres¬ 
ent.  In  the  boys’  and  girls’  pig  club 
show,  AArendell  A\r.  Stacy,  North  AVilbra- 
ham,  Alass.,  was  first  on  a  Berkshire 
sow ;  Homer  L.  Parker,  Briinfield,  Alass., 
first  on  a  Duroc-Jersey  boar;  Geo.  Fow¬ 
ler,  Huntington,  Alass.,  first  on  a  Chester 
AA'hite  sow;  Joe  L.  Raplus,  East  Long- 
meadow,  Alass.,  first  on  a  Chester  AVhite 
litter  of  four,  and  Leonard  Belcher,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Mass.,  first  on  a  Poland-China  lit¬ 
ter. 

The  Draft  Horses. — H.  II.  Bell  & 
Sons,  Alt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. ;  Bradford  Ells¬ 
worth,  New  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Montcalm 
Farms,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Alassachusetts  Agricultural 
Colleges  showed  Percherons.  The  stal¬ 
lion  championships  went  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  institution,  and  the  mare  cham¬ 
pionships  to  Alontealm.  Bell  &  Sons  won 
the  get  of  sire  class,  and  several  other 
prizes.  _  Wm.  IT.  Pew  was  the  judge. 
Nine  big  grade  teams  competed  in  the 
pulling  contest.  Frank  AAT.  Blakesley, 
AA'esthampton,  Alass.,  had  the  first-prize 
team,  which  made  a  new  State  record. 

D.  c.  w. 
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Eggs,  weight,  health,  fertility,  all 
depend  on  these  four  precious 
Vitamins  now  guaranteed  in  Pratts 


Four  vitamins  are  precious  to  poultry.  Unless 
you  know  a  feed  contains  all  four,  A,  B,  D 
and  E,  you  take  a  chance  on  loss  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  flock  vigor,  body 
weight, health  andfertileeggs. 

Start  your  flock  on  Pratts 
now  so  they  can  store  up 
vitamins  against  the  heavy 
laying  ahead.  The  reason 
many  layers  suffer  in  body 
weight  and  vigor  is  simply 
because  they  lay  out  their 
vitamins  faster  than  they 
take  them  in  from  the  feed. 

In  fact  they  would  quickly 
die  on  food  that  lacks  vita¬ 
mins  completely. 

Here,  in  Pratts  Buttermilk 
Laying  Mash,  are  all  the  vi¬ 
tamins  A  and  B  hens  need 
to  maintain  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  keep  up  body  weight 


and  vigor.  Abundant  sunshine  vitamin  D  to 
insure  pep,  strong  bone  and  shell.  You  don’t 
have  to  buy  and  mix  cod-liver  oil  with  Pratts. 

And  fourth,  vitamin  E  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  eliminate  sterile  eggs 
that  result  from  a  feed  deficiency. 

A  genuinely  wonderful  feed  pur¬ 
posely  made  for  the  modern  high  pro¬ 
duction  flock.  Pratts  has  always  con¬ 
tained  the  finest  foods  that  markets 
provide.  Animal  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrates,  fats,  in  proper 
balance.  In  exact  uniformity,  bag  to 
bag.  All  the  necessary 
major  minerals,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iodine,  salt. 

And  even  with  this  ex¬ 
tra  vitamin  value,  Pratts 
costs  no  more  than  any 
other  good  feed.  See  your 
Pratt  dealer.  We  will  be 
happy  to  send  you  his 


name.  He  also  supplies  a  splendid  new  Pratts 
Broiler  Mash  for  either  semi-confined  or  bat¬ 
tery  fattening.  Grows  and  fattens  them  in 
record  time. 

THE  POULTRYMAN'S  VITAMIN  GU6DE- 


We  think  the  subject  of  Vitamins  is  so  timely  and  im¬ 
portant  to  poultrymen  that  we  have  prepared  for  you 
free  and  postpaid  a  guide  to  the  poultry  vitamin  story 
in  handy  chart  form,  each  of  the  vitamins  explained  as 
far  as  science  knows.  Write  for  your  copy  to  Pratt  Food 
Company,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  1 1. 


Name 


Town . 

R.F.D . State 
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Your  hens  need 
this  Violet-Ray  Health 

VIMLITE 

(The  Flexible  Poultry  Glass  for  Vigorous  Flocks) 

Increases  Egg  Production 


All  summer  long  your  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  have  been  storing  up  energy 
and  health  from  the  unobstructed 
sunshine.  Suddenly  the  cold,  wet 
fall  and  winter  months  shut  off  this 
vital  sun  force.  Naturally  your  egg 
layers  can’t  keep  producing  at  the 
usual  rate — when  they  are  housed 
away  from  the  sun’s  rays. 

Here,  then,  is  where  your  flock  needs 
Yimlite — the  new,  flexible  poultry 
glass  that  passes  on  unadulterated 
sun  health  to  poultry.  For,  Vimlite 
admits  a  stream  of  the  health-build¬ 
ing,  disease-killing  ultra-violet  rays. 

Destroys  Diseases 

Moreover,  Vimlite’s  rays  are  like  a 
fresh,  cleansing  disinfectant — help¬ 
ing  to  destroy  dangerous  bacteria 
on  hen  house  floors  and  walls.  It 
wards  off  colds,  roup,  coccidiosis, 
and  other  winter  afflictions. 

With  one  hour  of  Vimlite’s  precious 
gift  each  day,  the  "rundown”  hen 
is  re-charged  with  vitality  and  lay¬ 
ing  strength.  The  violet  ray  upon 
her  is  like  a  re-charging  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  battery.  This  fact  is  a  tested 
fact — and  is  being  put  to  profitable 
proof  by  farmers  and  poultry  grow¬ 
ers,  everywhere. 
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Many  Other  Uses 

Vimlite  furthermore  safe-guards 
your  flocks  during  winter  time,  and 
during  the  cold,  raw  Spring  months 
—  giving  the  young  chicks  a  better 
chance  to  grow  into  money  makers, 
cutting  down  chick  losses  tremen¬ 
dously. 

As  a  window  for  the  hog  house,  it 
builds  up  the  strength  of  young 
pigs;  wards  off  stiff  legs.  In  dairy 
barns  and  milk  houses,  Vimlite  has 
proved  a  real  protection  against  the 
entrance  of  disease.  On  hot  houses 
and  cold  frames,  Vimlite  is  not  only 
more  practical  and  economical  than 
glass,  butit  adds  about  10%  warmth 
to  the  young  plants.  As  a  means  of 
getting  the  healthful  violet  rays  to 
the  children  or  invalids  during  win¬ 
ter  time,  this  material  makes  a  fine 
porch  enclosure. 

And  Vimlite  costs  so  little — about 
40  cents  a  running  foot.  Remember 
— Vimlite  gives  20%  more  violet- 
ray;  is  28%  more  transparent;  has 
25%more  coating;  lasts  50%  longer. 

But — send  the  coupon  below  for 
your  free  sample  —  for  more  details 
— and  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
hardw  are  dealer  selling  Vimlite. 

NEW  YORK 

WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

342  Madison  Avenue,New  York,N.Y. 
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Have  More  Eggs  When 
Prices  Are  Highest 

Look  at  the  little  chart  here — and  r 
you  will  see  how  most  farmers  and 
poultry  men  are  missing  a  real 
opportunity.  When  egg  prices  are 
highest,  the  usual  production  of 
eggs  runs  lowest. 

Now,  Vimlite  can  change  this  for 
you.  For,  this  fine  product  will 
increase  the  activity  of  laying 
hens,  ivill  give  you  a  better, 
more  marketable  run  of  eggs. 
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New  York  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

342  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  sample  of 
Yimlite,  alsodescriptive  folder, 
and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Vimlite  dealer. 

E.N.-Y.  2 

Name _ 

Street _ 

City _ State _ 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Each  of  the  100  pens  containing  15 
amis,  the  10  highest  being  counted.  First 
column  gives  production  for  week  ending 
Sept.  15,  and  second,  total  to  date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  22  1504 

Maggie  May  Garrison,  N.  J. .  32  1092 

John  Glover,  Canada .  19  1014 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  .T...  12  1514 

Norfolk  Spec.  Farm,  Canada.  28  2001 

Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass....  23  2297 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  35  2415 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  10  1976 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y. ...  19  2358 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn....  32  2186 

J.  B.  GIANTS 

Black  and  White  Farm,  N.  J.  5  744 

Win.  E.  Roch,  N.  J .  12  762 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Beverly  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  31  1909 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  38  2252 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  17  2270 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J .  7  1930 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass....  21  2465 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  N.  J .  12  2125 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  29  2611 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  29  1634 

The  Training  School,  N.  J..  .  27  2065 

Wood  view  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  32  2328 

Freeman’s  Red  Farms,  Ohio..  23  1966 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCAS 

Carpenter  Min.  Farms,  Mich.  4  722 

Jean  Joan  Farm,  N.  J .  20  1798 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J. .  5  1201 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Alex  Baird,  N.  J .  17 

L.  C.  Beall,  Wash .  23 


M.  IV.  Bennett,  Pa .  31 

N.  It.  Bickford,  Kan .  9 

Black  and  White  Farm,  N.  J.  18 

R.  O.  Boyce,  Del .  23 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  23 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  35 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa...  41 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  13 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  29 

Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y. ...  9 

Codner's  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y..  25 

Percy  B.  Niece,  N.  J .  10 

A.  lie  Marco,  N.  J .  29 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  40 

W.  C.  Eekard,  Mich .  28 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Iuc.,  N.  J.  28 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  4 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  29 

Fox  &  Sou  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  23 
Fresliley  W.  L.  Farm,  Ohio..  3 

Glencairn  Farm,  N.  J .  24 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  38 

Hoeli’s  P.  B.  Farm,  N.  J .  42 

Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa .  40 

Joseph  Joachim,  N.  J..^ .  32 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  22 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J .  34 

Morris  Latterman,  N.  J .  29 

Harold  A.  Lehman,  N.  J .  32 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass....  21 

F.  L.  Meyer,  N.  J .  14 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa .  39 

Ovo  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  25 

Louis  It.  Peterson,  N.  J .  12 

Pompton  Av.  Farm,  N.  J. ...  23 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  .  . .  33 

Puritas  Spgs.  Farm,  Ohio.  ...  9 

Red  Bridge  P.  Farm,  N.  Y. ..  17 

Rentzel’s  Leg.  Farms,  Pa ...  24 

Rowley’s  IV.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y. .  17 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J. .......  24 

R.  L.  Seharring-Hausen,  N.  J.  27 
H.  L.  Shearer  &  Son,  Pa ....  34 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  11 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich .  11 

T.  Everett  Smith,  N.  J .  25 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  24 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  21 


Mrs.  F.  A.  Jackson,  N.  J.. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J. . . 
United  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
United  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 
M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  P.  L.  Farm.  N.  J... 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J.... 
James  Whetsel’s  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

H.  H.  Willier’s  Farm,  Pa... 
Vreeland  B.  Farm.  N.  J. . 
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T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  9 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn...  43 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  9 

Sievers  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  24 

Edward  M.  Packer,  N.  J .  32 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J....  39 

Pine  Grove  Farms,  N.  J .  22 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

The  Hickeries,  N.  J .  7 
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Pullets  Going  Light 

I  have  400  Barred  Rock  pullets  hatched 
in  ‘  February.  They  have  come  along 
nicely  till  about  a  month  ago  when  I  no¬ 
ticed  quite  a  few  of  them  going  light. 
They  have  been  wormed  and  cleaned  out. 
I  feed  the  straight  Jersey  ration  mash; 
grain,  whole  corn  and  wheat.  They  have 
all  the  green  food  they  can  consume. 
Front  and  back  runs  are  in  wheat. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  J.  D. 

Going  light  may  result  from  many 
causes,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find 
out  the  cause  in  this  case.  Chronic  coc- 
cidosis  may  cause  this  condition.  It  is 
to  be  diagnosed  from  an  examination  of 
the  intestines,  particularly  the  ceca  or 
blind  guts.  If  these  are  found  distended 
by  more  or  less  cheesy  or  bloody  mutter, 
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or  ulcerated  in  more  chronic  cases,  coc- 
cidosis  may  be  diagnosed. 

Tuberculosis  is  another  disease  in 
which  going  light  occurs.  If  present,  the 
tubercle  nodules  will  be  found  in  the 
liver  and  perhaps  other  organs.  Its  di¬ 
agnosis  should  not  be  difficult.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  neither  chronic  coccidiosis  nor 
tuberculosis  is  amenable  to  treatment  and 
management  will  call  for  disposal  of  the 
sick  birds  and  such  care  in  raising  future 
flocks  as  will  prevent  infection. 

Since  coccidiosis  is  a  nearly  univer¬ 
sally  present  disorder  where  fowls  have 
long  been  kept.  It  is  to  be  suspected  when 
growing  young  stock  loses  its  thrifty  ap¬ 
pearance  and  dies  in  an  emaciated  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  heavy 
infestation  by  intestinal  worms  and  other 
disorders  to  produce  the  same  symptoms, 
consequently  an  examination  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  of  dead  birds,  particularly 
of  the  intestinal  tract  when  slit  open,  is 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  before  treatment 
is  begun.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Strange  Looking  Egg 

This  is  not.  the  picture  of  a  peanut, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  but  an  egg. 


Egg  Resembling  a  Peanut 

in  natural  size,  laid  by  a  Plymouth  Rock 
Yearling  hen  in  the  flock  of  Mr.  Peter 
Drenth,  of  Bergen  County.  N.  J. 


Dimensions  for  Chicken 
House 

Would  you  advise  the  dimensions  of 
a  200-laying  hen  chicken  house,  for 
Rocks  and  Reds.  C.  B. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  large  fowls  should  have  about 
four  square  feet  of  floor  space  each 
and  the  building  should  -be  high  enough 
to  permit  the  caretaker  to  stand  erect 
with  a  derby  hat  upon  ffiis  head,  in  case 
these  once  popular  and  still  comfortable 
covering  again  become  stylish.  The 
depth  of  the  building  should  be  such  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  .the  fowls 
to  keep  close  to  open  windows  in  front, 
and  such  that  the  wind  will  not  blow 
directly  upon  the  perches  in  the  rear  of 
the  building. 

An  unnecessarily  high  building  makes 
a  large  amount  of  space  to  be  kept  warm, 
while  the  old  fashioned  shallow  one  gives 
little  protection  against  cold  drafts  from 
the  ventilating  openings  in  front.  If  a 
shed  roof  is  used,  a  height  between  floor 
and  plates  of  seven  feet  in  front  and 
five  feet  in  the  rear  is  sufficient  for  a 
building  of  moderate  depth  ;  this  should 
not  be  less  than  16  feet  and  IS  is  better. 
A  depth  of  from  20  to  24  feet  is  desir¬ 
able  but  requires  either  heavy  rafters  or 
centre  post  supports  for  the  roof,  unless 
a  gable  or  two-pitch  roof  is  used. 

A  building  25  feet  square  has  several 
advantages  over  a  long  and  narrow  one. 
It  may  have  windows  upon  three  sides, 
a  gable  roof  high  enough  to  admit  the 
use  of  a  straw  loft  and  has  depth  enough 
to  permit  an  open  front  without  direct 
drafts  in  the  rear.  The  semi-monitor  or 
law-tooth  roof,  once  popular  does  not  seem 
to  have  retained  that  popularity. 

The  two-pitch  roof  with  rafters  of 
unequal  length,  the  short  ones  in  front, 
is  much  used.  This  permits  the  use  of 
light  rafters  without  center  supports, 
but  posts  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  need 
not  be  considered  particularly  undesirable 
if  needed.  The  exact  style  of  a  building 
may  well  suit  the  owner,  provided  that 
he  gives  sufficient  floor  space,  has  height 
enough  for  comfort  without  unneeded 
space  to  be  kept  warm,  depth  enough  for 
open  front  ventilation  without  injurious 
drafts  and  builds  without  such  unneces- 
ary  expense  as  to  make  overhead  consume 
profits.  M.  B.  D. 


Dorothy  :  “When  will  you  get  your 
new  fur  coat,  mamma?’’  Mother:  “Your 
dad  says  it  can’t  be  done.”  Dorothy : 
“Say,  Momsie,  have  you  ever  tried  throw¬ 
ing  yourself  on  the  floor  and  kicking  your 
feet  the  way  I  do?”  —  The  Richmond 
Christian-Advocate. 
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4-H  Livestock  Exhibits  at 
the  1930  New  York 
State  Fair 

BY  H.  A.  WILLMAN 

The  4-H  livestock  exhibit  opened  on 
Tuesday  morning,  September  2,  with 
about  450  head  of  purebred  livestock 
entered  in  competition  by  boys  and  girls 
from  all  parts  of  New  York  State.  This 
exhibit  consisted  of  31S  head  of  dairy 
cattle,  90  sheep  and  35  head  of  swine. 
These  animals  are  owned  by  about  250 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  21  years. 

The  boys  and  girls  state-wide  live¬ 
stock  round-up  has  made  a  very  rapid 
growth  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
4-11  show  in  1025  was  comparatively 
small.  Fifty  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep  were 
shown  then  by  boys  and  girls.  Its  growth 
was  so  rapid  during  the  next  three  years 
that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  special 
tent  to  hold  the  cattle,  and  another  one  in 
which  to  house  the  boys’  and  girls’  sheep 
and  hogs.  With  the  1030  round-up,  larger 
than  any  4-H  exhibit  ever  before  assembled 
in  New  York  State,  it  is  now  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  ever  that  the  younger  New 
York  livestock  men  are  setting  a  real 
championship  pace  for  our  older  breeders 
and  showmen. 

The  first  class  in  the  judging  ring  was 
that  of  32  junior  Holstein  calves  and 
next  30  senior  Holstein  calves  were 
paraded  around  the  judge.  All  day  long 
large  classes  of  4-H  Holst'eins,  Jerseys, 
Guernseys,  Ayrshires,  Shorthorns  and 
Brown  Swiss  were  brought  out  for  re¬ 
view  by  our  New  York  4-H  livestock 
club  members. 

Ringside  interest  was  very  keen 
throughout  the  show.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  many  “dads”  desert  the 
big  open  class  showring  to  watch  the 
junior  show.  All  of  the  boys  and  gills 
had  done  a  fine  job  of  fitting,  and  a  lot 
of  work  was  shown  by  the  excellent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  calves,  yearlings  and 
older  animals  as  they  passed  before  the 
judges. 

In  the  Holstein  breed,  Frederick  Petz- 
old,  of  Tioga  County,  headed  the  line 
with  a  very  nice  junior  calf,  and  isyl- 
vanus  Van  Anden.  of  Dutchess  County, 
won  first  with  his  senior  calf.  In  the 
junior  yearling  class,  the  judge  awarded 
the  blue  ribbon  to  Bernard  Kasper,  of 
Chemung  County.  Keener  competition 
prevailed  in  the  senior  yearling  class. 
Heifers  were  shown  by  three  4-II  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  State  Fair  show  ring.  The 
heifer  shown  by  Charles  Bump  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  slightly  superior  to  those 
shown  by  Wai*ren  Hill,  of  51  on  roe  C  ounty, 
and  Marguerite  McGeocli,  of  Washington 
County.  Charles  Bump  also  showed  the 
first  prize  cow.  The  several  winners  and 
contenders  for  championship  honors  were 
then  lined  up.  with  the  grand  chmpion- 
sliip  going  to  Charles  Bump  and  reserve 
championship  to  a  splendid  little  calf 
owned  by  Frederick  Petzold.  The  contest 
for  Holstein  county  groups  was  won  by 
Washington  County.  Dutchess  placed 
second,  Chenango  third  and  (  ortland 
County  fourth. 

John  Luehsinger,  of  Onondaga  County, 
seemed  to  hold  the  lead  in  the  Jersey 
classes.  He  won  first  m  his  class  and 
also  the  grand  championship  of  the  breed. 
James  Fisher,  of  St.  Lawrence,  showed 
a  beautiful  senior  yearling  Jersey  heifer. 
She  won  her  class  easily  and  went  on 
through  for  reserve  grand  championship 
honors.  The  best  junior  yearling  Jersey 
was  shown  by  Ursul  Strugan,  of  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  and  the  best  senior  calf  by 
Janet  Armstrong,  of  St.  Lawrence.  Fred 
Luehsinger,  a  brother  to  John  Luehsinger 
also  showed  a  first  prize  Jersey.  He  won 
on  a  Jersey  junior  calf.  The  St.  Law¬ 
rence  group  of  five  Jerseys  won  first, 
Onondaga  group  second  and  Chenango 
group  third  in  the  group  contest. 

In  the  Guernsey  breed,  Gordon  Cairns, 
of  Delaware  County,  won  first  in  the 
junior  calf  class.  Howard  Lull,  Jr.,  of 
Otsego  County,  first  in  the  senior  calf 
class,  and  William  Greene,  of  Onondaga 
won  the  first  prize  for  junior  yearlings. 
William  won  first  on  this  same  heifer 
last  year  and  also  exhibited  her  in  the 
1929  New  York  State  4-II  Guernsey 
group  that  was  shown  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  senior  yearling  and  two- 
year  classes  were  won  by  Reginald  Drake, 


of  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  Olin  Phil¬ 
lips,  of  Chenango.  These  two  boys  with 
their  winning  heifers  represented  New 
York  State  at  the  1929  National  Dairy 
Exposition.  Their  heifers  for  the  second 
time  will  help  make  up  New  York’s 
exhibit. 

The  Ayrshire  4-H  club  members  showed 
00  head  of  cattle.  Byron  Sullivan  and 
Herbert  Putman  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
Kenneth  Squires,  of  Ontario,  Clinton 
Stimson,  of  Tioga,  and  Wendell  Wicks, 
of  Jefferson  County,  won  the  blue  rib¬ 
bons  in  the  Ayrshire  classes.  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  won  first  in  the  county 
groups  of  Ayrshires,  and  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  second. 

The  Brown  Swiss  and  Shorthorn  show 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  the  other  breed 
shows  but  the  quality  was  in  no  sense 
lacking.  The  greater  share  of  the  honor 
in  winnings  in  the  Brown  Swiss  classes 
went  to  James  Darkness,  of  Delaware 
County.  Aside  from  the  class  for  heifers 
under  one  year  of  age,  James  Darkness 
showed  all  other  first  prize  heifers  in¬ 
cluding  the  grand  champion  of  the  Brown 
Swiss  show. 

Oscar  Jansen,  of  Ulster  County,  won 
first  and  champion  on  his  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  two-year-old  heifer.  ,lohn  Boos,  of 
Chenango,  won  first  in  the  heifer  class 
and  was  awarded  the  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  of  that  breed. 

Last  but  not  least  as  far  as  ringside 
interest  was  concerned  came  the  show¬ 
manship  contests  in  each  breed.  Fully 
10O  boys  and  girls  entered  this  contest, 
each  coming  into  the  ring  doing  his  level 
best.  The  judge  put  them  through  a  hard 
work-out.  Bernard  Kasper,  of  Chemung 
County,  was  declared  the  champion  Hol¬ 
stein  showman,  Oscar  Jansen,  of  Ulster, 
the  best  Shorthorn  showman,  .Tames 
Fisher,  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  best  Jersey 


showman,  while  James  Darkness  handled 
the  Brown  Swiss  the  best.  Donald  Shel¬ 
don,  of  Dutchess  County,  not  only  won 
the  Guernsey  breed  showmanship  con¬ 
test,  but  also  won  the  grand  showman¬ 
ship  prize  and  other  trophies.  The  judge 
complimented  the  boys  and  girls  very 
highly  on  their  fine  showing,  and  said 
that  to  him  the  best  thing  about  the 
entire  show  was  their  sportsmanlike  atti¬ 
tude,  their  ability  to  take  a  decision 
with  a  smile,  even  when  left  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  class  and  in  general  their 
“grown-up”  behavior  in  the  ring. 

The  dairy  herdsman  prize  was  won 
by  Olin  Phillips,  of  Chenango  County. 
A  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  said  about 
our  great  4-II  dairy  calf  club  show  but 
many  of  you  will  want  to  hear  abont  the 
winners  in  the  4-H  sheep  and  swine  show. 

The  Swine  Show  was  about  as  large 
as  usual.  The  sheep  exhibit  was  the 
largest  yet  held  by  club  members  in  New 
York.  Fully  twice  as  many  as  were 
shown  in  1929  were  in  competition. 
Wayne  Brown,  of  .Onondaga  County, 
showed  the  first  prize  Chester  White  gilt 
and  Melvin  White,  of  Otsego  County, 
showed  the  champion  Berkshire  gilt. 
Robert  Snyder,  also  of  Otsego  County, 
showed  the  first  prize  pen  of  fat  barrows, 
the  first  prize  barrow  and  the  champion 
barrow  of  the  entire  4-H  club  show*. 
Among  the  other  winners  of  blue  ribbons 
were  George  Case  and  Thomas  llollier 
of  Onondaga  and  Albert  Haight  of  Madi¬ 
son  County.  The  open  class  swine  show 
was  easy  for  our  4-1 1  club  members.  The 
4-II’ers  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
showing  first  prize  animals  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  open  class  exhibitors. 

In  the  4-H  sheep  department,  Francis 
Cley  won  first  and  second  on  his  Shorp- 
shire  ewe  lambs  and  first  on  a  yearling 
ewe.  Francis  also  exhibited  the  best  fit¬ 
ted  and  trimmed  lamb.  Lester  Gunsalus, 
of  Onondaga  County,  exhibited  the  best 


market  lamb  but  (he  best  pen  of  market 
lambs  was  shown  by  Burton  Sheldon,  of 
Otsego  County.  Among  the  other  boys 
and  girls  that  exhibited  first  prize  sheep 
were,  Robert  Salisbury,  of  Ontario,  A.  I.. 
Tracer,  of  Rensselaer,  Richard ^Scholes, 
of  Wyoming,  Herbert  Paddock,  of  Onon¬ 
daga.  Belle  White,  of  Chenango,  Frank 
llollier.  of  Onondaga.  Lloyd  Sherrer,  of 
Schuyler,  Francis  Willis,  of  Tompkins, 
Donald  Greene,  of  Ontario,  George  Mills- 
paugh  of  Tompkins  and  Lewis  Bettinger 
of  <  Inondaga  County. 

Many  counties  were  represented  by 
delegates  and  contestants  other  than  live¬ 
stock  showmen.  Twenty-five  counties  en- 
ered  4-11  Dairy  cattle  judging  teams.  In 
the  county  judging  team  contest,  Dela¬ 
ware  won  first,  Onondaga  second,  Monroe 
third,  Genesee,  fourth,  and  Ulster  fifth 
place.  The  following  four  best  individual 
dairy  cattle  judges  were  also  selected, 
first,  Walter  Brockway,  of  Delaware; 
second,  Walter  Miller,  of  Albany;  third, 
Fred  Legg,  of  Yates;  and  fourth,  Fran¬ 
cis  Oley,  of  Onondaga.  These  boys  will 
represent  New  York  State  in  a  National 
4-H  I, airy  cattle  judging  contest  which 
will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
October  13th. 

The  dairy  demonstration  team  contest 
was  won  by  a  pair  of  brothers,  from  Ot¬ 
sego  County.  Because  of  the  excellency 
of  their  demonstration  on  “How  to  Select 
the  Right  Kind  of  a  Dairy  Cow,”  they 
will  be  given  a  free  trip  to  St.  Louis  and 
the  opportunity  of  representing  the  “Em¬ 
pire  State”  in  a  National  Dairy  Demon¬ 
stration  Boys  and  Girls  contest. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  did  not  win 
prizes  are  just  as  highly  commended  as 
those  who  won.  It  seems  unfair  that 
the  nonprize  winners  do  not  get  more 
mention.  Even  though  they  were  not 
awarded  a  ribbon  they  learned  as  much 
from  the  fair  and  their  trip  as  those 
who  won. 


results  are  for  the  whole 
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SCRATCH  FEED 
An  excellent  grain  supple¬ 
ment  for  the  laying  mash. 
Scatter  in  litter  and  make 
the  birds  work  for  it. 


&Ac£mOH, 

RED  ROSE  24 
A  high  grade,  complete , 
balanced  ration,  containing 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti¬ 
ble,  adapted  for  feeding  with 
low  grade  roughage. 


flock — not  just  one  bird 

A  TEST  of  100  hens  on  Eshelman  Laying  Mash  showed  them 
laying  at  the  rate  of  75  eggs  per  day  over  a  four-month 
period.  This  is  typical  of  many  similar  results — and  justifies  the 
Eshelman  policy  in  feeding.  Eshelman  Feeds  build  body  health, 
which  in  turn  results  in  year  ’round  egg  production.  Not  simply 
for  the  prize  winner  at  the  show,  but  for  the  profit-earner  in  your 
flock,  use  this  farm-developed,  farm-tested  feed. 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge ,  an 
interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


FATTENING  MASH 
Especially  economical  for 
rapidly  increasing  weight 
and  improving  flesh 
quality  of  birds  for  ^ 
market — no  grain  / 
feed  required.  / 
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The  New 
Worm  Tablet 


Here’s  a  new  tablet  wormer  made  by  the 
oldest  and  largest  poultry  remedy  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  business.  Contains  Nicotine 
and  Kamala,  science’s  most  effective  vermi¬ 
fuges.  Impractical  to  use  heretofore  because 
the  least  staleness  impairs  their  power.  Now, 
Pratts  encase  them  in  tough,  hard,  insoluble 
coating.  Easy  to  swallow  but  only  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  gizzard  can  dissolve  them.  Air¬ 
tight.  Stale-proof.  They  deposit  exact  doses 
of  these  fresh,  powerful  vermifuges  right 
where  worms  thrive — in  the  intestines. 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 


N-K  Tablets 

Guaranteed  “  Satisfaction  or  your  money  bach ” 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER:  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,  indicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  Size 


4-lb.  Birds  and  over  ]  Under  4-lb. 


50 _ 

_ $1.00 

50 _ 

_ $  .65 

100 _ 

_ 1.75 

100 _ 

_ 1.00 

500 _ 

_ 7.00 

500 _ 

_ 4.50 

1000  ... 

_ 12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  124  Walnut  Street 
Dept.  184A,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


PP^HSa^Yotr 

&  Money  on  Farm 
w  and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  catalog 
and  learn  all  about  my  COPPER  STEEL  Fencing 
—a  NEW  kind  of  fencing  that  lasts  TWICE  as 
long  and  saves  HALF  your  fence  money. 

My  prices  lower  —  quality  higher. 

I  Pay  Freight  Charges 

My  Straight  Line  Selling  plan  gives  you  the  ' 
same  big  saving  on  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters.  Fur¬ 
naces,  Separators,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders, 

Tires,  etc.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ping  service.  New  Easy  Payments  Too.  , 
Write  for  catalog  NOW.  — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4377 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


YOUNO's 


ft*.  8x8  ft  Amheitet  $ 


45 


Portableim 

Poultry  Houses 


Convenient,  Modern 

LAYING  HOUSES 

Less  Than  $2  Per  Bird 

Klln-Drled  Lumber — Knot-Free  Siding 

Specialists  like  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  buy 
our  Houses  in  preference  to  building.  Insulated, 
if  you  wish,  against  heat  and  cold. 

FREE  CATALOG  lists  Laying  Houses  up  to 
14  ft  x  60  ft.  Larger  Houses  built  to  order. 
Homeflock  Outfits  from  $10.00  up.  Write  today. 

Er  vniTiYic  fit  85  DePo1  s,ree*. 

.  L.  lUlHiU  tu.  Randolph,  Mass. 


KILLS  103  RATS 
ON  NEBRASKA  FARM 

A  Nebraska  farmer  killed  103  rats 
in  12  hours  with  K-R-0  (Kills  Rats 
Only),  the  product  made  by  a  special 
process  of  squill,  an  ingredient  highly 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  sure  death  to  rats  and 
mice  but  harmless  to  dogs,  cats, 
poultry  or  even  baby  chicks.  K-R-0 
is  today  America’s  most  widely  used 
rat  and  mouse  exterminator.  Sold  by 
druggists  on  money  back  guarantee. 


‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Picking  Out  Layers 

I  have  GOO  April-hatched  pullets.  These 
pullets  measure  between  one  and  two  fin¬ 
gers  at  the  pelvic  bones  and  also  one  and 
two  between  pelvic  and  keel  bones.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  or  not  these  pullets 
will  become  culls  or  whether  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  these  bones  will  increase  in 
size  after  their  first  month  of  laying? 
When  shall  I  start  to  cull  this  flock, 
before  they  start  laying  or  after  they 
have  laid  from  a  period  of  two  to  four 
weeks?  Do  you  think  these  pullets  will 
go  into  a  moult  this  Fall?  E.  M.  V. 

The  distance  between  the  pelvic  bones 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  means  of  culling 
young  pullets.  This  distance  varies  from 
time  to  time  in  laying  fowls  with  degree 
of  production.  When  a  fowl  is  laying, 
these  bones  become  more  flexible  and 
widespread,  as  the  vent  becomes  open 
and  moist.  When  production  ceases,  the 
bones  become  more  blunt  and  closer  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  vent  becomes  dry  and 
puckered.  These  conditions  change  again 
when  laying  recommences. 

As  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
a  hen  that  is  laying  and  one  that  is  not, 
this  test  is  valuable  but  it  should  not  he 
applied  to  fowls  out  of  laying  from  molt 
or  those  that  have  not  commenced  be¬ 
cause  of  age.  A  flock  of  pullets  should 
ie  culled  from  the  time  of  hatching,  de¬ 
fective  and  evidently  unprofitable  ones 
being  taken  out  at  any  time. 

A  flock  of  GOO  that  has  never  been 
gone  over  for  the  removal  of  runts  and 
other  defects  is  very  sure  to  contain  birds 
that  should  not  go  into  the  laying  house 
in  the  Fall,  particularly  in  a  time  of 
low-priced  eggs  and  high-priced  feeds. 
Culling,  however,  should  be  done  by  some 
one  able  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  poor  birds,  lest  too  many  promising 
individuals  be  sacrificed.  April-hatched 
pullets  will  not  necesarily  molt  after 
laying  begins,  though  they  might  be  made 
to  do  so  by  improper  management. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fall  Colds  in  Poultry 

What  is  the  surest  and  quickest  cure 
for  Fall  colds  in  Pullets?  All  my  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  four  months  old  are  sneezing 
and  coughing  and  have  discharge  from 
their  noses.  I  have  tried  for  the  past 
two  weeks  to  stop  it  and  make  no  head¬ 
way.  I  dipped  all  birds  heads  in  anti¬ 
septic  solution.  H.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  know  of  no  sure  and  quick  cure 
for  colds  in  fowls.  Like  those  of  human 
beings,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  run  their 
course  in  spite  of  treatmeut.  If  colds 
only  are  present,  the  affected  birds  should 
recover  within  a  reasonable  time  if  given 
dry  and  comfortable  quarters  free  from 
drafts  and  irritating  dusts.  This  is  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  .have  been  housed  in 
winter  quarters.  Too  vigorous  treatment 
with  irritating  antiseptics  might  retard, 
rather  than  help,  the  cure. 

There  is  room  for  suspicion  of  roup  in 
cases  where  the  heads  are  swollen  and_ 
the  discharges  are  copious.  Sick  birds 
should  be  placed  by  themselves  and  sani¬ 
tation  in  the  quarters  should  be  looked 
after.  Simple  fall  colds  tend  to  spon¬ 
taneous  recovery  under  healthful  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  poultry  quarters.  True  roup 
is  a  different  thing.  M.  B.  D. 


Mixing1  a  Ration 

My  chickens,  which  are  now  three 
months  old,  have  been  fed  mash  and 
scratch  grain.  I  wish,  if  I  could  do  so 
without  hindering  their  further  develop¬ 
ment,  to  use  a  mash  and  grain  ration  in 
which  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  buckwheat 
may  be  utilized.  -  A.  C. 

New  York. 

I  should  not  like  to  eliminate  corn 
from  a  growing  chicks  ration,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  other  grains 
would  replace  it  without  any  disastrous 
results.  It  may  be  added  to  your  grains, 
however,  without  making  an  expensive 
feed.  If  you  will  grind  up  one  part  each 
of  heavy  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  then 
ad  one  part  of  cornmeal  made  from  yellow 
corn  and  one  part  beef  scrap  (50-55  per 
cent  protein),  you  will  have  a  good 
growing  and  laying  mash.  If  you  will 
replace  the  ground  barley  with  wheat 
bran,  you  will  improve  the  mash  and  the 
exchange  of  some  of  your  whole  wheat  for 
the  bran  ought  to  be  to  your  advantage. 

If  you  have  skim-milk  to  feed,  a  part 
of  tlve  meat  scrap  can  be  replaced  by 
milk.  All  of  it  if  you  can  feed  all  the 
milk  that  the  chicks  will  consume.  Meat 
is  needed  to  balance  the  grain  part  of 


the  mash,  unless  an  ample  supply  of 
milk  is  available,  more  than  can  be 
found  nowadays  upon  most  farms  where 
whole  milk  is  sold.  Wheat  and  barley, 
with  some  heavy  oats,  may  be  fed  as 
whole  grains.  Unless  oats  weigh  3S  to 
40  pounds  to  the  bushel,  they  contain 
too  large  a  proportion  of  fiber  to  make 
them  a  good  poultry  feed.  Yellow  corn 
is  probably  the  best  single  food  and 
wheat  bran  contains  needed  minerals. 
Buckwheat  is  probably  best  utilized  as 
part  of  the  scratch  grain  in  cold  weather, 
fed  to  hens.  See  that  your  growing  birds 
have  plenty  of  green  feed  in  addition 
to  the  grain,  crushed  oyster  shell  before 
them  for  mineral  supplement  and  change 
your  rations  gradually  by  adding  the 
new  feeds  to  the  old  in  decreasing  pro¬ 
portions  until  only  the  new  are  fed. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Farmer  Markets  of 
Seattle 

To  those  farmers  of  the  East,  a 
walk  through  the  food  markets  of  the 
far  western  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Spokane,  Wash.,  or  Portland,  Ore., 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  of  our  trip.  To  see  such  immense 
quantities  of  food  presented  in  so  clean 
and  fresh  a  manner,  was  an  eye-opener, 
especially  as  nearly  all  of  it  is  grown 
and  sold,  not  by  white  Americans,  but  by 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  to  some 
extent  by  Italians.  Fruit,  flowers  and 
'vegetables  of  every  kind  in  such  profu¬ 
sion  and  perfection,  and  so  low  in  price 
that  it  is  a  mystery  how  even  an  Orien¬ 
tal  can  produce  them,  and  live. 

Lettuce,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  onions, 
berries  and  flowers  of  every  kind,  that 
would  take  first  honors  at  almost  any 
fair  in  the  East  are  here  sold  at  a  price 
that  must  make  it  a  consumer’s  paradise, 
although  a  poor  place  for  a  downeaster 
to  come  and  farm. 

What  would  an  eastern  truck  grower 
think  if  he  had  to  stand  all  day  in  the 
market  place,  receiving  five  cents  for  a 
head  of  lettuce  so  fine  and  large  that  it 
would  easily  take  the  blue  ribbon  at  his 
county  fair ;  five  to  six  cents  for  a  head 
of  cauliflower,  snow  white  and  so  fresh 
and  clean  that  he  could  almost  eat  it 
raw ;  five  cents  for  a  box  of  luscious  ripe 
blackberries,  larger  than  any  seen  in  the 
East? 

And  to  the  poultryman  who  thinks  35 
or  40  cents  is  a  pretty  low  price  for  eggs 
late  in  August.  Here  pullets  eggs,  spot¬ 
lessly  clean  and  guaranteed  fresh,  are 
selling  for  19  cents,  while  the  largest  and 
finest  brown  eggs  command  only  35  cents, 
with  grain  about  the  same  or  a  little 
higher  than  in  the  East.  At  these  prices 
a  poultryman  or  truck  grower  in  the  East 
would  certainly  be  better  off  to  stay 
where  lie  is.  Charles  elvin. 


More  About  Parrots 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a 
parrot  being  raised  in  captivity.  In  fact 
not  one  in  a  thousand  can  tell  the  sexes 
apart ;  both  are  equal  as  talkers.  The 
worth-while  parrots  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  Panamas,  large,  green,  red 
shoulders,  smart,  rapid  learners  and  never 
scream,  and  Blue  Fronts,  green,  red 
shoulders,  yellow  face  with  a  blue  line 
running  across  the  head  between  the 
eyes,  smart,  rapid  learners  but  not  quite 
as  sturdy  as  the  Panamas.  Cubans  which 
are  in  the  market  in  Summer  are  small 
red-faced  parrots  of  not  much  ability, 
and  are  notorious  screamers,  a  very  bad 
fault. 

Parrots  should  be  fed  sunflower  as  a 
staple  diet  with  a  little  whole  corn,  hemp, 
and  a  couple  of  pumpkin  seeds  each  day ; 
apples,  bananas,  carrots,  onion  or  turnip 
raw ;  no  leafy  vegetables.  Parsley  or  oil 
of  peppermint  will  kill  a  parrot.  Plenty 
of  grit  and  good  fresh  water. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  hobbies  is 
the  breeding  of  the  small  species  of  the 
parrot  family,  parrakeets.  They  hybri¬ 
dize  readily  and  are  fascinating  pets.  One 
must  have  infinite  patience,  however,  and 
room  for  them  to  fly,  as  they  will  not 
breed  in  a  cage.  One  of  the  simplest 
crosses  is  between  the  green  shell  budgeri¬ 
gar  (the  so-called  love  birds)  and  the 
Madagascar  gray-heads.  Use  the  male 
Madagascar  and  female  parrakeet.  They 
show  their  sex  on  the  beak,  the  top  of 
the  beak  in  the  female  being  gray  and  in 
the  male  dark  blue.  william  jones 

Connecticut. 


Those  Record  Geese 

I  noticed  on  page  102S  F.  R.  II. ,  Os¬ 
wego  Co.,  N.  Yr.,  wants  to  know  about 
two-montlis-old  geese  weighing  7  lbs. 
Well,  I  have  geese  three  months  old 
Sept.  11 ;  one  weighs  12%  lbs.,  and  the 
other  10%.  lbs.  I  was  wanting  to  know 
the  same  as  F.  R.  H.  a.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  Toulouse  geese  10  weeks  old 
that  weigh  9%  lbs.  I  also  raised  a 
radisli  weighing  4  lbs.  Did  anybody  beat 
that?  B.  B, 

New  Jersey. 


SEND  FOR 


Special 

Offer! 

—giving  practical 
working  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  you  re¬ 
move  worms  from 
livestockand  poultry. 


SERIES  OF  2 
ILLUSTRA TCO 

WORM 

BULLETINS 

Profit  by  years  of  research  in  the 
world’s  largest  medical  laboratories. 


NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

|[TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.L3 

Kill  Large  Roundworms, 
Hookworms,  Stomach  Worms 

in  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry 


The  “no-setback”  treatment 

Safe,  sure,  easy  to  give— Already  Nema  has  won 
high  praise  from  thousands  of  Livestock  Raisers, 

C-A  CAPSULES 
For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 

C-A  Capsules  remove  both  tapeworms  and  large 
roundworms  in  one  treatment  without  setback. 
One  of  the  bulletins  tells  about  C-A  Capsules. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Bavis  Products 
For  free  bulletins  address 
Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N25K 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  Walkerville,  Ontario 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 
the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convinco  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag.  for 
$3.75.  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  lor  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MIG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


KILL  RED  MITES 

The  easy  way.  Use  DIMITE  SPRAY 

A  powerful,  lasting,  earbolineum  product,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  your  dealer  or  order 
direct  from  us.  $1.25  per  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans 
or  G3c  per  gallon  in  56-gallon  drums.  F.  O.  B.  your 
railroad  station. 

S.  P.  F.  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO.,  Inc. 
Kendall  Sq.  Bldg.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  cowen 

The  richest  known  Anti-Racliitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  { F.O.B. 
10  “  “  -  -  -  13.00  IN.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I— Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 
$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Roadside  Poultry 
Market 

When  situated  on  a  well-travelled  road, 
the  poultryman  with  a  good  stand  can 
nearly  -  double  his  money  on  meat  and 
get  the  top  retail  prices  per  dozen  for 
his  eggs.  There  are  many  points  to  con¬ 
sider,  however,  if  success  is  to  result 
from  such  a  venture.  It  is  not  quite 
all  as  simple  as  it  may  at  first  sound. 

First  of  all,  it  will  call  for  more  or 
less  of  a  special  attendant.  As  with 
the  gas-filling  station  you  must  be  right 
on  the  spot  for  service,  or  many  cars 
will  drive  away  without  waiting.  Unless 
a  man  has  extra  help  he-  would  best 
coniine  his  efforts  to  his  plant  and  be 
content  with  other  marketing.  It  is 
important,  moreover  that  the  attendant 
somewhere  obtain  instruction  in  expert 
and  quick  poultry  dressing.  Purchasers 
like  to  see  their  birds  dressed  while  they 
wait,  but  with  the  novice  dresser  it  is 
altogether  too  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
a  process.  It  is  questionable  too  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  attempt  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  other  than  the  poultry  plant  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  stand.  The  attendant  can¬ 
not  very  well  turn  from  bird-dressing 
to  scoop  out  an  ice  cream  cone  or  hand 
out  a  cigar.  His  attempt  to  do  it  may 
repulse  many  customers.  He  cannot  well 
turn  either  to  gas  pump  and  oil  filling, 
and  then  come  right  back  to  the  bird. 
There  is  money  enough  in  the  straight, 
unsupplemented  poultry  stand  when  right¬ 
ly  run.  When  supported  by  a  moderate 
size  production  plant  of,  say,  1,500  birds 
capacity,  a  good  stand  in  good  weather 
should  average  through  the  Summer  .$100 
gross  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sun¬ 
days,  and  not  too  far  behind  that  on  the 
other  days. 

The  eggs  to  be  sold  should  be  main¬ 
tained  in  careful  grade  as  to  size  and  a 
lesser  price  asked  for  smaller  eggs.  If 
the  plant  management  is  good,  there 
should  not  be  many  blood  spots,  and  with 
many  of  the  eggs  sold  the  same  day  as 
laid,  there  should  be  no  need  of  candling. 
Give  extra  attention  to  nests  and  produce 
eggs  that  will  not  need  washing.  The 
egg  box  should  be  one  with  your  own 
special  printing.  Blue  lined  boxes  set 
off  white  eggs  attractively,  but  are  not 
as  good  in  case  the  customer  has  break¬ 
age  in  carrying  the  eggs  home.  The  boxes 
will  cost  you  more  than  30-dozen  cases 
previously  used,  but  will  be  a  net  hand¬ 
ling  saving  over  ordinary  wholesale  deliv¬ 
ery  by  express  of  about  1%  cent.  If  you 
have  been  previously  wholesaling  to  a 
jobber  your  further  net  extra  profit  from 
the  stand  should  be  towards  15  cents ; 
if  to  a  top-paying  retailer,  about  10 
cents. 

Roasters,  fryers,  stewers,  and  broilers 
all  are  in  demand.  The  dressed  price 
you  can  readily  get  for  them  is  not 
quite  double  that  usually  paid  for  live 
cull  birds  in  quantity,  but  it  does  quite 
nearly  approach  that  same  rate  earlier 
mentioned.  You  are,  moreover,  not  so 
affected  by  the  market  price  fluctuations. 
Dealer  live  broiler  prices  may  be  30  cents 
one  week  and  25  cents  the  next,  say,  but 
during  the  second  week  you  can  still  get 
50  cents  for  your  dressed  broileft  The 
live  bird  retailing,  too,  should  not  be 
neglected.  You  can  sell  many  a  cull 
layer  at  a  good  price  by  just  taking  her 
from  the  slat  crate  in  back  of  your  stand, 
tying  her  legs,  weighing  her  and  hand¬ 
ing  her  over.  It  is  usual,  further,  to 
get  not  more  than  15  cents  a  pound  for 
your  breeding  cockerels  in  quantity  when 
you  are  done  with  them.  But  displaying 
them  beside  your  stand  in  a  narrow  wire 
pen  out  of  which  they  cannot  jump  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  25  cents 
for  them.  People  of  foreign  extraction 
seem  particularly  glad  to  get  these.  The 
yearling  cockerel  cooks  pretty  well — the 
really  old  cock  of  course  has  a  tendency 
to  be  tough. 

About  the  stand  itself,  the  situation 
and  conditions  desirable  are  similar  to 
those  desirable  at  a  filling  station.  It 
should  be  directly  on  the  highway  and  on 
the  same  level,  and  yet  have  sufficient 
yard  room  in  front.  With  regard  to  the 
stand  design  your  state  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  will  perhaps  help  you  and  even  pre¬ 
pare  blue  prints  gratis.  Perhaps  the  most 
desirable  type  has  sliding  doors  which, 
when  pushed  back,  leave  an  entirely 
open  front.  Cement  makes  a  good  floor. 
With  reasonable  economy  in  buying  and 


construction  it  should  be  possible  to  put 
up  such  a  building  of  adequate  size  for 
from  $500  to  $G00.  As  the  roof,  when 
the  front  is  open,  is  about  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  building,  special 
attention  might  be  given  to  the  design 
of  that  and  a  colored  shingle  used. 

Enterprising  search  in  the  city  will  lo¬ 
cate  at  second-hand  good  glass  show 
cases  in  which  chipped  ice  can  be 
spread  and  the  plucked,  but  not  yet 
dressed  birds  displayed.  Second  hand  ice 
cream  chests,  with  ice,  make  good  reserve 
keepers  for  plucked  birds,  and  front  and 
back  reading  scales  and  cash  register  can 
also  be  obtained  second-hand.  The  daily 
cost  for  ice  will  probably  run  about  50 
cents.  You  should  be  willing  to  keep  open 
evenings,  especially  where  there  is  day¬ 
light  saving. 

A  huge  imitation  egg,  five  or  six  feet 
long,  and  mounted  several  feet  from 
the  ground,  makes  the  best  advertising 
sign  of  which  we  know.  Such  an  egg 
can  be  made  by  first  constructing  three 
wooden  circles  of  different  diameters  for 
the  egg’s  basal  shape.  Lath  is  then  bent 
to  them  for  the  frame,  and  inch  mesh 
wire  shaped  over  the  lath.  Over  the  wire, 
asbestos  is  then  worked  in  the  manner 
the  plumber  uses  in  putting  it  on  a 
heater.  With  careful  labor  and  smooth 
finish,  an  almost  perfect  likeness  of  a 
hen  fruit  of  giant  size  can  be  evolved. 
A  coating  of  the  right  colored  white  or 
brownish  paint  is  needed  to  protect  the 
asbestos  from  wet  weather.  Such  a  sign, 
backed  up  by  your  products,  should  more 
or  less  speak  for  itself.  It  should  be 
unmarred  by  lettering.  A  small  card  sign 
showing  the  current  egg  price  is  good 
and  perhaps  a  better  sliding  sign  to 
indicate  the  price  of  roosters,  broilers 
and  so  on.  It  is  sound  psychology,  how¬ 
ever,  not  in  any  way  to  overdo  the  worded 
sign  advertisement.  A  small  printed  slip 
to  put  in  the  egg  boxes,  telling  of  the 
value  of  eggs  as  food,  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  them  fresh  and  the  good  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  you  produce  them  is 
sound  and  may  help  build  up  your  trade. 

Massachusetts.  Adrian  iiayward. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

*  BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  third  week  of  the  series  of  sixth 
degree  sessions  which  the  New  York 
Grange  has  been  holding  in  its  campaign 
for  a v  12,000  seventh  degree  class  at 
Rochester  ended  with  the  total  of  sixth 
degree  initiates  well  past  the  6,000  mark. 
Five  classes  have  exceeded  the  500  mark 
during  the  series  thus  far.  They  are : 
Canton,  503;  Hornell,  558;  Rochester, 
611 ;  Lyons,  528 ;  Canandaigua,  513.  The 
news  of  the  special  sessions  have  been 
broadcast  from  Station  AVHAM  at  Ro¬ 
chester  each  noon  at  12 :15.  The  series 
of  degree  meetings  have  aroused  the  great¬ 
est  enthusiasm  throughout  the  State,  with 
all  largely  attended,  in  one  case  over  1,- 
000  people  being  present.  At  many  of 
the  cities  and  towns  visited,  the  degree 
work  has  been  supplemented  by  local  pro¬ 
grams  of  high  excellence  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
Flora’s  court  have  been  especially  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  elaborate  and  profuse  masses 
of  flowers  and  Autumn  leaves.  Some  of 
the  towns  visited  honored  the  delegations 
of  the  State  Grange  with  a  liberal  dis¬ 
play  of  flags  and  other  decorations. 

The  record  of  initiations  since  Sept.  8 
lias  been  :  Lockport.  218  ;  Hamburg,  220  ; 
Jamestown,  234;  Olean,  416;  Hornell, 
558 ;  Perry,  394 ;  Batavia,  420 ;  Ro¬ 
chester,  611 ;  Lyons,  528 ;  Canandaigua, 
513 ;  Waterloo,  323 ;  Ithaca,  500.  The 
number  initiated  in  the  first  week’s  cam¬ 
paign  in  Northern  New  York  netted  a 
total  of  1,694.  This  makes  a  grand  total 
for  the  three  weeks  of  6,600.  Raymond 
Hitchings,  of  Syracuse,  had  charge  of  the 
drill  work  during  the  third  week,  Harold 
M.  Stanley,  of  Skaneateles,  conducting 
the  drills  of  the  first  two  weeks.  . 

At  the  Canandaigua  session  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  new  subordinate  Grange 
bad  just  been  organized  in  Chenango 
County  by  County  Deputy  Wilbur  Cleve¬ 
land,  of  Delaware  County.  Deputy  Cleve¬ 
land  recently  organized  a  new  Grange  in 
his  own  county  in  the  town  of  Tompkins. 
It  will  be  called  the  Cannonsville  Grange, 
and  it  was  organized  August  13.  The 
Grange  in  Chenango  County  was  organ¬ 
ized  September  17. 

At  the  Batavia  session  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Genesee  County,  where  the 
session  was  held,  claimed  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  in  point  of  membership  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Dwight  H.  Pierson  joined 
Iowa  Falls  Grange  in  Iowa  in  1872,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  record  of  58  years  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange.  The  first  subordinate 
Grange  in  Iowa  was  organized  April  17, 
1868,  just  one  day  after  the  organization 
of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  N.  Y.,  which  is  the  oldest 
subordinate  Grange  in  the  world.  Hence 
Newton  subordinate  Grange  seems  to  be 
a  very  close  second  to  Fredonia.  The 
Iowa  State  Grange  was  organized  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1871,  nearly  three  years  before 


the  organization  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  Dudley  W.  Adams  was  the  first 
master  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange.  Later 
he  served  as  master  of  the  National 
Grange. 

State  Grange  Chaplain  E.  L.  Tucker, 
of  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  has  had  charge  of 
the  community  singing  during  the  series 
of  sixth  degree  sessions  in  New  York 
State.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  “booster” 
songs  sung  has  been  “Come,  Every  Pa¬ 
tron,”  written  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Murphy,  the 
secretary,  of  Copenhagen  Grange  No.  90. 
of  Lewis  County,  set  to  the  music  of 
“America,  the  Beautiful.” 

Massachusetts  State  Grange  is  holding 
a  special  series  of  degree  meetings,  with 
a  goal  of  a  thousand  seventh  degree  mem¬ 
bers  for  Rochester  expected.  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut  and  Vermont  are 
also  holding  special  sixth  degree  sessions. 


Range  Paralysis  in  Pullets 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets.  They  are  four  months  old 
and  have  grown  nicely,  but  their  legs  be¬ 
come  paralyzed.  They  seem  in  good  health 
and  eat  well  until  suddenly  one  or  both 
of  their  legs  stretch  out  and  they  fall 
over.  After  a  few  days  they  die  or  we 
kill  them  to  end  their  trouble.  j.  w.  R. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  give  a  very  good  description  of 
what  is  called  range  paralysis,  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  one  or  both  legs  or  wings 
become  suddenly  useless,  the  affected  bird 
fluttering  and  sprawling  over  the  ground 
in  attempts  to  move.  This  little  under¬ 
stood  trouble  is  likely  to  appear  in  flocks 
of  well-grown  pullets  or  cockerels  while 
they  are  on  range  and  apparently  in  good 
health.  The  appetite  is  not  at  first  de¬ 
stroyed  but  the  birds  soon  lose  flesh  and 
strength  and  may  die  within  a  few  days. 

Coccidiosis  and  infestation  by  intesti¬ 
nal  worms  have  been  adduced  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  disease  but,  though  similar 
symptoms  may  occur  in  those  affections, 
there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  disorder 
showing  itself  in  the  above  described  way. 

If  intestinal  worms  are  found  in  large 
numbers  after  examination  of  dead  birds, 
the  use  of  worm  expellants  is  to  be  ad¬ 
vised.  For  the  paralysis  of  unknown 
causation,  I  know  of  no  effective  remedy. 
A  brisk  cathartic,  such  as  a  teaspoon  of 
castor  oil,  seems  to  help  some  cases  and 
is  worth  trying.  ,M.  B.  D. 


Frozen  Dainties 

Orange  Ice  Cream. — Sweeten  the  juice 
from  10  oranges  and  add  a  pinch  of  soda, 
also  sweeten  three  quarts  of  cream  or 
enough  added  to  orange  juice  to  make  one 
gallon.  Mix  well  and  freeze. 

Delicious  Vanilla  Ice  Cream.  —  Two 
eggs,  one  cup  sugar  and  one  pint  new 
milk,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon 
flour  rounding.  Cook  in  double  boiler  un¬ 
til  it  coats  spoon.  Cool  and  add  one  pint 
heavy  cream  and  one  tablespoon  vanilla, 
and  freeze.  This  may  be  doubled  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Mint  Ice.  —  One  bunch  mint  leaves 
bruised ;  pour  over  same  three  cups  boil¬ 
ing  water,  let  stand  five  minutes,  strain 
and  add  three  cups  tea,  one  cup  lemon 
juice,  two  cups  sugar.  Cool  and  freeze. 
One  bottle  of  gingerale  may  be  added, 
omitting  same  amount  of  water. 

MRS.  w.  F. 


white  Leghorn  Cockerels 

All  our  foundation  stock  came  direct  from  the 
famous  Wyckolf  Karma.  By  careful  selection  and 
mating  we  are  developing  one  of  the  finest  flocks 
in  the  country.  We  are  now  offering  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  nice  cockerels  at  $2.50  and  up.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  to  get  high  class  birds  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Order  at  once  or  come  and  in¬ 
spect  our  flocks.  Visitors  are  alway  welcome. 

BROADACRE  FARMS,  Franklin  Township,  N.  J/ 
Mall  Address  Boxl  499,  Paiersen,  N.J.  Tel. 40  Wyckolf 


WENEfelted  CHICKS 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Halches. 

4-5  months  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 

Vineland,  N.’ J. 


HUBBARD 

rARM  5  RLD 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WAIPOLE,  N.  H. 


English-American  Diillnic  $225  each 
WHITE  LEGHORN  rilllclo  I  and  up. 


Free  range— Good  value.  Folder  free  on  request. 

Laurel  Locks  Poultry  Farm  popInna'!wn 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocka,  Rhode  Inland  Red*, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100#  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD-  QT  T|  f  CTC 

hanson  r  U  L iLL  1  o 

Anvil  lifltt'h — “rpnrlv-t.n  lnv”  tkl 


April  hatch — “ready-to  lay” .  . $1.T5 

May  hatch .  1.50 


J.  GUY  LESIIER,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  I>A. 


Gloverdale  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

“The  Strain  Bred  for  Larva  Uniform  White  Eqqs  Always’ ' 
Early  discount  on  Oilicial  Breeding  males;  mated  pens. 
Fuliets  6  weeks  to  laying  age.  Write  for  catalog. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.F.D.  Jfo.  1,  Cortland,  V.  Y 


SLJNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Trapuested  under  N.  Y.  State  It.  O.  P. 

Certified  Cockerels.  $3.00  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels,  $5.00 
Winner  in  N.  Y.  Contest  1927-28 
Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest  1928  29 
BOX  375  *-  -  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  Hollywood  stock 
April  and  May  hatched  pullets  for  September  delivery 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  p  ices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Hostage  paid. 

•las.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  it,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  per  100;  $85.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  O.O. U.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 

CIIA8.  E.  EWING  Jtt.  1  McCLCKE,  1>A.‘ 


1  per  100 


QUALITY  CHICKS  KSMSS* 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  O.  O.  D.  100*  live  arrival. 

J.  A,  BAUMGARIWEK  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Premium  Chicks  Ssrsr' s;s£2 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  P«. 


100  Barred  Rock  Pullets  *l8a 

From  trapnested  stock.  0.  Zninkel,  Box  97,  Athens,  y‘ 

1  1  a.nd  WH-  INDIAN  RUN- 

j  NER  Breeding  Stock  from  200-egg  stock.  Write 
tor  prices.  Monntainview  Poultry  Farm,  R.  2,  Plainfield,  X,  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-AII  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free;  Large  type- 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden.  Box  1954,  Mansfield.  O. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Early  hatched,  strong,  vigorous,  well  developed  Large 
white  egg  strain.  Inspection  invited.  F.l.  Morion,  Groton,  kit. 

T  00  I  rouApu  Pullets  Bar,’on  strain, range  reared 

"  u u  LEGHORN  r  HIIGI3  leady-to-lay,  $1.75-  laving 
$2.00.  Satisfaction  guar.  J,ii,n  Soprano,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

r  at  PullptS  perfectly  developed 

LEGHORN  I  UHClo  birds.  Barrou-Holly  wood  strain 

April  hatch.  Pinewaod  Poultry  Form,  Boxl25,  8.2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn,  quality  stock. 
\  months  old.  $1.75  each, 
•red  Heuer,  Sayvlll*,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS; 


wyckoff  PULLETS  three 


LEGHOK.V 


months  old,  Sl.OO. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Xassawadox,  Ya. 


Pill  I  pin  barge  type  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  11  free, 
r  UIIGIO  w marker  Leghorn  Farm  New  Washington,  Ohio 

SQUAB  »  BOOK  *  FREE  ! 

PR  squabs  Beilina:  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 
^method.  Plymouth  Hock  £quab  Co., 
205  II  Street,  Melroae,  Muhh. 


RUGGED 
BRONZE 
&  WHITE 


POULTS  8  wks.  $1.50 each.  20  for$25. 100* 


delivery.  Yearling  hens$8;  toms 
$12.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  H. 


HcAG-0/toRoTA.ss  Poultry  Remedies  s^Z^V. 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EARLY  BROILERS 


STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  4,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Now  with  the  approach  of  Winter 
months,  and  with  thousands  of  people  in 
every  walk  of  life  out  of  work,  the  work- 
at-home  schemer  bids  fair  to  reap  a 
greater  harvest  than  ever  before.  Al¬ 
luring  advertisements  of  how  easy  money 
can  be  made  at  home  will  appear  in  all 
publications  that  will  accept  .them.  The 
deceptive  advertisements  appear  under 
such  headings  as  “Help  Wanted.”  “$100 
a  month  addressing  and  mailing  cards” 
“Men  wanted  to  distribute  circulars” 
“Home  work  sewing,”  etc,,  etc.  Everyone 
answering  such  advertisements  receives 
a  request  in  response  to  send  money  for 
an  “outfit”  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
or  other  pretext.  Experience  or  other 
requirements  are  unnecessary — only  send 
the  money.  Many  such  work-at-home 
racketeers  have  been  closed  by  the  Post 
Office  officials  from  time  to  time,  and 
invariably  the  promotor  has  received 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate 
from  the  poor  women  who  could  not 
afford  to  lose  even  the  small  amount 
of  the  required  deposit. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  been 
warned  so  often  about  these  easy 
money  schemes  that  none  of  them  should 
be  victimized  in  the  future.  Ask  us  be¬ 
fore  sending  any  money. 

There  was  a  man  around  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  a  little  over  a  month  ago  claiming 
to  be  W.  II.  Holley  soliciting  advertise¬ 
ments  for  a  new  magazine  “Motor 
Trails.”  He  was  driving  a  car  with  a 
New  Hampshire  registration.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  he  collected  money  for  the 
ads.  and  was  to  deliver  the  papers  when 
printed,  so  that  the  person  giving  him 
the  money  could  sell  the  papers  at  15c 
a  copy  and  get  the  money  back.  Although 
the  paper  was  to  be  printed,  I  believe, 
the  first  of  July  my  informant  who  paid 
out  $17  has  not  seen  a  copy  yet.  The 
receipts  he  gave  for  the  money  were  the 
kind  one  can  buy  in  the  stores  and  there 
was  no  address  on  them,  but  the  paper 
was  to  be  published  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
I  would  be  interested  to  know  if  you 
have  any  information  regarding  this 
scheme.  F.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  through  a  good  friend  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  but  no  trace  of  “Motor 
Trails”  can  be  found.  No  one  should  pay 
money  in  advance  to  a  stranger  on  such 
a  prospect.  It  would  be  time  enough  to 
pay  for  the  advertisement  when  the  proof 
of  publication  had  been  submitted.  If 
such  a  magazine  ever  appears  our  readers 
can  be  on  the  lookout  for  i't. 

The  following  words  of  caution  issued 
by  Chas.  A.  Harnett,  of  .the  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance,  might  well  be 
taken  to  heart  by  automobile  and  truck 
drivers : 

Sept.  11.  —  The  marked  increase  in 
highway  accidents  in  this  State  during 
the  last  few  months  has  brought  about 
an  appalling  number  of  fatalities.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
the  Highway  Division  and  the  State 
Police  are  directing  attention  to  pre¬ 
ventable  accidents,  caused  largely  by 
speeding  and  a  disregard  of  the  rules 
of  the  road. 

Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles  show  that  in  1930  up  -to  August  1 
the  number  of  deaths  in  this  State  djie 
to  motor  vehicle  accidents  was  1.452. 
compared  with  1,343  in  the  same  period 
of  1929. 

The  total  number  of  highway  acci¬ 
dents  during  the  seven  months  period 
of  1930  was  53,798,  as  against  49.013 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1929. 

“It  has  been  found  in  various  sections 
of  the  State,”  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  said,  “that 
some  trucks  are  badly  overloaded  or  are 
driven  with  loads  extending  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  vehicles.  Some  motor  vehicles 
are  operated  at  night  with  improper 
lights  or  with  no  lights  at  all.  Trucks 
and  other  vehicles  are  frequently  parked 
on  the  road  or  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
road  when  the  pavement  should  be  clear 
of  standing  vehicles.  I  understand  that 
in  certain  localities  where  reckless  driv¬ 
ing  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  in  fatalities 
additional  State  Police  have  been  assigned 
to  see  that  the  motor  vehicle  law  and 
road  regulations,  of  which  the  practices 
noted  are  violations,  are  rigidly  enforced. 

“Streets  in  many  cities  are  crowded 
with  vehicles  and  on  some  of  the  rural 
highways  through  the  State  traffic  is 
often  heavy.  Motorists  at  all  times 


should  drive  with  care  and  with  due 
consideration  of  the  rights  and  safety 
of  others  who  use  the  road.” 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  responsibility  of  Business 
Sales  Co.?  We  received  a  letter  from 
them  which  I  enclose.  I  answered  it, 
and  in  a  few  days  two  men  came  here 
to  see  about  it.  They  were  nice  talkers. 
They  figured  up  the  prices  we  want  to 
get  their  commission.  They  wanted  .00% 
per  cent  for  their  fee  for  advertising 
which  would  be  deducted  for  their  com¬ 
mission.  That  fee  amounted  to  $25,  which 
we  gave  them,  they  said  we  would  get 
a  copy  of  the  advertisement  that  they 
printed  in  the  several  papers,  but  we 
haven't  received  it  yet,  so  we  began  to 
think  there  is  something  wrong.  Will 
you  please  stop  them  from  hooking  some¬ 
body  else  and  also  try  to  get  our  $25 
back  for  us?  We  are  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  K.  H.  A. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  “advance  fee”  plan  again 
in  listing  property  for  sale.  We  thought 
we  had  discussed  this  -plan  until  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  become  “threadbare.”  However, 
here  is  another  subscriber  who  has  fallen 
into  the  much  dismissed  trap  for  $25 
There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  the  $2J 
back  for  the  subscriber.  There  is  nothing 
illegal  about  these  advance  fee  schemes  ; 
but  it  is  a  waste  of  money  for  th“ 
property  owners  to  make  advance  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  prospect  of  selling  property. 
As  we  have  many  times  pointed  out,  it 
is  time  enough  to  pay  a  fee  when  the 
property  has  been  sold  and  title  passed. 

Getting  in  on  the  “ground  floor”  may 
or  may  not  be  desirable.  Are  you  get¬ 
ting  in  on  an  investment,  a  speculation, 
or  a  fraud?  One  of  .the  common  lures 
used  by  the  fake  promotor  in  selling 
worthless  stock  is  to  offer  you  a  chance 
to  get  in  on  the  “ground  floor”  of  his 
promotion.  What  kind  of  a  chance  are 
you  taking?  Be  sure  the  “ground  floor” 
is  on  good  foundations,  and  that  you 
won’t  fall  into  a  “trap  door”  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  promtor  sets  for  you.  Before  You 
Invest  —  Investigate.  —  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Providence. 

The  above  warning  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  of  Providence,  if  heeded 
would  save  many  heart-aches  for  credu¬ 
lous  people.  The  so-called  “ground  floor” 
propositions  are  often  built  on  shifting 
sands  as  many  people  have  found  to 
their  sorrow. 

The  securities  bureau  of  the  State 
Attorney  General’s  office  reports  that  last 
month  it  had  obtained  eighteen  court 
orders  against  sixty-seven  individuals, 
firms  and  corporations,  compared  with 
three  court  actions  against  nine  indi¬ 
viduals  and  firms  in  August,  1929.  Loss¬ 
es  in  last  month's  cases  amounted  to 
$2,000,000,  bringing  to  $34,950,000  the 
total  for  the  year  to  date. 

Watson  Washburn,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  said  in  the  report :  “The  total 
injunctions  so  far  this  year  exceed  the 
total  for  the  whole  year  1929,  though  the 
operations  of  security  swindlers  are  great¬ 
ly  reduced  in  comparison  with  1929.  Cur¬ 
tailment  of  their  activities  is  mainly  due 
to  declining  stock  prices  and  also  to 
the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  in 
exposing  stock  frauds  and  putting  the 
public  on  guard.” 

The  above  report  from  the  State  of¬ 
ficials  shows  the  necessity  of  inexpe¬ 
rienced  investors  being  on  their  guard 
when  approached  by  stock  salesmen  to 
put  money  into  unknown  projects.  The 
only  safety  is  to  investigate  thoroughly 
before  investing  in  anything. 

Will  you  look  up  the  Princetown  Un- 
derwear.Co.,  303  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City?  They  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  make  men’s  drawers  for  them.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  they  are  a  reliable  firm. 
There  is  -so  much  crooked  work  going  on. 
one  is  just  risking  money  by  sending  it 
to  strangers.  MRS.  E.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

The  circular  of  the  Princetown  Un¬ 
derwear  Company  offers  $2.50  per  dozen 
to  sew  men’s  shorts  (drawers).  The 
prospective  worker  is  asked  to  send  $1.50 
for  security.  This  is  typical  of  the  home 
work  propositions  and  a  concrete  example 
of  the  schemes  warned  against  in  the 
first  article  in  this  department.  Obvious¬ 
ly  the  purpose  is  not  to  secure  country 
women  to  do  sewing  as  hundreds  of 
women  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  address 
of  the  company  would  jump  at  the 
chance  of  securing  such  employment.  The 
houses  really  desiring  home  workers  do 
not  require  a  security  from  the  workers. 
Don’t  send  money  on  any  pretext  with 
view  of  securing  home  work. 

“Well.”  said  the  visitor  to  the  little 
son  of  the  famous  motorist  “and  how  are 
you  getting  on  at  school?”  “Fine.”  said 
the  little  chap.  “I’m  now  learning  words 
of  five  cylinders.” — London  Chronicle. 
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by  cooling  milk 
ELECTRICALLY 
for  about  3  cents  a  can 


A  WELL-KNOWN  milk  authority  has  de¬ 
clared:  "About  85%  of  high  bacteria 
counts  are  the  result  of  failure  to  promptly 
and  properly  cool  milk."  Why  risk  rejected 
milk,  when  you  can  cool  it  electrically  for 
about  3c  a  can? 

One  New  York  State  dairy  farmer  wrote 
that  the  value  of  the  milk  saved  from  rejec¬ 
tion  in  a  single  summer  amounted  to  half 
the  cost  of  his  electric  milk  cooler. 

Niagara  Hudson  electricity 
serves  thousands  of  farmers 

Already  57,000  New  York  State  farms — 
more  than  one-third  the  total — enjoy  the 
benefits  of  cheap,  dependable  electric 


service. 


To  enable  farmers  to  make  greater  use  of 
this  cheap  power,  operating  companies  of 
the  Niagara  Hudson  System  offer  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  wiring  and  equipment  if  de¬ 
sired.  Ask  our  Rural  Service  Representative. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Married  man  for  herdsman  with 
purebred  Guernseys;  must  be  good  test-cow 
and  calf  man;  farm  in  Eastern  New  York; 
good  living  conditions  and  good  salary  to  a 
good  live  man.  ADVERTISER  0015,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  - — •  Reliable  farmer-poultryman,  small 
farm,  good  home,  no  liquor;  state  wages;  ref¬ 
erences.  ALWIN  STROEHLEIN,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


LADY  to  help  cook  and  make  herself  generally 
useful  in  small  farm  boarding  house,  Albany 
County.  ADVERTISER  9021,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Experienced  incubator  man  with 
ability  to  sell  product  of  modern  hatchery. 
BRIGHTWATER  FARMS,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


FARMER,  active,  experienced  working  farmer 
on  Westchester  County  estate;  cows,  chickens, 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens  and  limited  amount 
of  farming;  experienced  man  who  can  super¬ 
vise  and  get  along  with  others  will  find  per¬ 
manent  place;  state  (1)  age,  (2)  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  (3)  give  copies  of  references,  (4) 
wages  expected,  (5)  telephone  number;  be  sure 
to  cover  each  item.  ADVERTISER  9039,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — AVoman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  cooking,  in  country,  no  laundry.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  MILES,  Arlington,  Vt. 


AVANTED — Young  woman  for  work  in  country, 
no  laundry,  two  in  family,  for  one  who  is 
willing  to  live  in  country  this  is  a  splendid  posi¬ 
tion;  neat  appearance  and  good  character  es¬ 
sential;  write  stating  age,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
9044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  at  once,  an  all-round  married  man, 
age  20  to  40,  no  children,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  with  owner;  must  be  honest,  sober  and 
reliable;  near  town;  good  living  conditions  fur¬ 
nished;  year  around  job  for  responsible  man;  no 
other  need  apply;  wages  paid  weekly.  AVM.  T. 
ADAMS,  R.  3,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


HOUSE  WORKER,  girl  17-19,  wanted  for  doctor’s 
office  to  take  care  of  housecleaning;  simple 
experience  in  housework,  light  washing  and 
ironing  preferred;  right  girl  will  have  good 
home  and  every  consideration;  opportunity  for 
advancement;  $25-$30  monthly  to  start.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  I.  KUPPERMAN,  62  Hillside  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Fare  advanced. 


AVANTED — First-class  dry-hand  milker,  herds¬ 
man  and  charge  of  barns;  understands  raising 
calves;  state  wages  expected;  stamp  for  reply 
for  particulars.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Training 
School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Single  young  poultryman,  state  age, 
wages  first  letter.  M.  VOGEL,  AVhitesville, 
N.  J. 


A1IDDLE-AGED  couple,  without  children,  want¬ 
ed  on  modern  farm  in  Southern  New  Jersey; 
man  capable  of  milking  about  eight  cows;  wife 
to  assist  with  housework;  all-year-around  posi¬ 
tion;  moderate  wages  during  AVinter  months, 
seasonal  pay  during  active  farming  period; 
comfortable  room  and  good  board;  send  full 
particulars  to  P.  O.  BOX  391,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  all-around  man  on  farm  understand¬ 
ing  cows  and  chickens;  able  to  drive  automo¬ 
bile;  state  wages  expected,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9059,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  * 


COUPLE,  no  objection  to  children,  to  run  and 
manage  a  gentleman’s  farm;  knowledge  of 
orchard,  cows,  chickens  and  turkey  raising  es¬ 
sential;  must  be  able  to  run  farm  machinery; 
state  qualifications,  salarv  expected  and  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  9060,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  couple  to  live  with 
owner;  woman  to  do  cooking  and  housekeep¬ 
ing;  man  to  help  with  poultry  and  farm  work; 
would  also  consider  mother  with  son  of  work¬ 
ing  ability;  give  full  particulars  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  A.  DeMARCO,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


AVANTED,  GIRL,  17-18,  as  houseworker,  to 
help  in  care  of  refined  modern  home;  experi¬ 
ence  necessary  in  ironing  and  general  house¬ 
work;  right  girl  offered  excellent  opporunity  in 
congenial  surroundings;  fare  advanced;  wages 
$25-$30  to  start;  write  MRS.  E.  AVEISS,  63 
Chester  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  work  on  farm,  in 
Albany  County,  to  assist  in  the  raising  of  tur¬ 
keys;  one  with  experience  or  willing  to  learn. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  PRESERVER  —  Unattached  woman, 
thoroughly  understanding  preserving,  pic¬ 
kling,  canning,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
etc. ;  also  capable  of  taking  charge  of  large 
roadside  fruit  stand;  employment  from  July 
to  November;  preference  given  to  resident  of 
AVesteliester  County;  must  be  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  willing  worker  when  fruit  is  ripening 
rapidly;  write  stating  age,  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  AVAKE  ROBIN  VINEYARD,  North 
Salem,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Married  man  for  modern  dairy  farm; 

only  first-class  men  who  like  dairy  cattle 
and  dry-hand  milkers  considered;  can  use  party 
with  two  or  more  milkers;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  on  a  gentleman’s  estate, 
where  some  stock  is  kept;  have  been  in  charge 
here  of  a  medium  large  estate  for  the  past  16 
years;  married,  reference  present  employer.  In¬ 
formation,  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Married  man  to  work  in 
dairy;  good  milker  and  experience  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines;  honest  and  reliable;  best  of  ref¬ 
erence:  private  estate  or  commercial  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  reliable,  middle-aged,  com¬ 
petent,  no  objection  to  country.  A.  DUDLEY, 
16  Baker  Rd.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


PLAIN  cooking  wanted  with  plain  people;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  9040,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  Protestant  couple,  want  employ¬ 
ment,  both  work;  estate,  farm,  caretaker  or 
place  of  trust;  reliable,  industrious,  sober,  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  9041,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  now  teaching,  desires  position 
as  overseer  or  caretaker,  country  estate. 
ADVERTISER  9042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT-CARETAKER  of  farm  or 
estate,  married,  college  and  farm  trained,  or 
would  consider  reputable  offer  as  partner  or 
manager  of  country  store  or  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  horticulturist,  excellent  experience, 
wishes  to  connect  with  fruit  concern  in  New 
York  State  or  New  Jersey;  can  handle  any 
size  property,  any  stage  of  development.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  position  wanted  by  young  American  wom¬ 
an  with  farm  experience  and  agricultural 
training  as  caretaker  and  supervisor  of  small 
country  place  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  can  do  all  work  herself.  BOX  305, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Position  as  private  chauffeur  any¬ 
where  in  New  Jersey;  colored;  will  stay  in 
or  out;  eight  years’  experience;  do  not  object 
to  traveling.  176  FIRST  ST.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  one  child;  wife  seamstress. 

cook;  wants  job  as  gardener,  caretaker;  good 
painter,  handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  9046, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION — I  am  in  a  position  to  recommend 
an  exceptional  young  man  who  is  desirous  of 
learning  poultry  raising  and  egg  production;  is 
there  any  poultryman  who  would  appreciate  this 
hustling  American,  faithful  as  the  sun  and  who 
takes  an  interest  as  great  if  not  greater  than 
his  employer  in  anything  he  attempts;  good 
wages  and  the  best  of  living  conditions  are  es¬ 
sential.  Address  ADVERTISER  9049,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  young,  married,  with  several 
years’  experience  in  all  lines  of  poultry  work, 
desires  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER  9050, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-POULTRYMAN  having  sold  Rosehill 
Farm  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  anyone 
needing  a  first-class  man,  the  very  reliable  and 
fully  competent  farmer-poultryman-gardener  who 
has  been  with  me  for  about  five  years.  AVALTER 
H.  ELLIS,  216  First  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Branch  Brook  5002. 


A  POSITION  wanted,  middle-aged  man,  single, 
sober  and  good  worker  as  poultry,  handy-man 
or  caretaker,  wants  a  good  home;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  of  good  character,  American,  no 
children,  desires  position  as  working  farm 
foreman  or  care  of  small  estate;  life  experience 
crops,  livestock  and  machinery;  best  reference; 
Connecticut  or  Eastern  New  York  preferred; 
come  short  notice.  ADVERTISER  9052,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  age  28,  farm-raised,  honest,  re¬ 
liable  worker,  handy  carpenter  work,  paint¬ 
ing,  etc.,  desires  position  farm  or  estate;  best 
of  reference.  IIAYNES,  Chichester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  really  good,  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on,  long  experience  incubation,  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  broilers,  etc.;  good  reference,  able  to 
take  charge.  ADVERTISER  9054,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CONGENIAL  American  couple,  experienced, 
neat,  reliable,  no  children,  desire  position 
private  family,  plain  cooking,  general  caretaker, 
understands  cows,  chickens,  autos.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  26  years  old,  3  years 
last  place,  good  milker,  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm  to  take  care  20  cows;  no  field  work; 
first-class  references;  state  wages.  J.  HOO- 
MANS,  Cherry  Hill,  Branford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  permanent  connection. 
BOX  249,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


FATHER  40,  son  18,  want  work  on  poultry  or 
dairy  farm  or  caretaker;  experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  single  man,  32,  college  graduate, 
desires  position.  ADVERTISER  9057,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  or  working  foreman 
by  high-class  man;  experienced,  capable  and 
dependable;  married,  no  children;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9061,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ; 


MARRIED  farmer,  20  years’  experience,  wants 
position  as  farm  manager.  CHARLES  E. 
CHASE,  Springfield.  N.  J. 

IF  YOUR  farm  or  estate  does  not  produce  re¬ 
sults  I  can  help  you;  Scotch-American,  45, 
college  graduate,  experienced  in  all  branches- 
prefer  to  work  with  Guernseys;  would  consider 
partnership;  own  small  herd  of  registered  cat¬ 
tle.  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  -  CARETAKER,  German,  agricul¬ 
tural  graauate;  married,  one  child;  careful 
chauffeur;  references.  H.  GEBEL,  161-43  86th 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  capable  to  manage  dairy  farm 
or  small  estate,  wishes  position  as  manager 
or  working  manager.  BOX  108,  East  Patchogue, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  German  carpenter,  painter,  own  tools, 
wishes  any  kind  of  work  on  a  farm.  W. 
MULLER,  care  Lampe,  670  St.  Anns  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 


A  GOOD  all-around  woman,  with  a  girl  4, 
wishes  work  in  country;  $50  per  month;  ref¬ 
erence.  4304  60th  St.,  Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  middle-aged  American, 
married,  no  encumbrance;  would  act  as  care¬ 
taker;  experienced  with  pumping  engines,  gas 
plants,  electric  light  plants;  excellent  knowledge, 
care  and  upkeep  of  estates;  can  handle  men. 
ADVERTISER  9009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  of  education  and  refinement  in  the  fifties, 
but  active  and  healthy,  desires  position;  can 
drive  a  car  of  either  type,  drive  and  care  for 
horses;  handy  with  tools  (carpentering,  plumb¬ 
ing,  painting),  understands  the  care  of  chickens; 
uses  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor.  INQUIRER, 
413  Howe  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  college 
trained  and  capable  in  all  branches,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  handling  Mammoth  incubators, 
battery  brooding,  brooding,  culling,  breeding, 
line  breeding,  breeding  by  selection,  specialist 
in  egg  production,  is  open  for  position,  prefer¬ 
ably  as  manager  private  or  commercial;  refer¬ 
ences;  salary  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  9065, 
hare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  married,  no  family,  caretaker;  ex¬ 
perienced  general  farming,  taking  care  all 
kinds  stock;  references.  ADVERTISER  9070, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  needs  position  as  dairy  farm  hand. 
ADVERTISER  9072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  desirous  of  learning  poul¬ 
try  business  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 
wages  no  object;  don’t  drink  or  smoke;  willing 
worker.  ADVERTISER  9073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Working  foreman  de¬ 
sires  position  on  farm ;  married,  Protestant, 
40  years,  1  child,  temperate,  none  user  of  to¬ 
bacco,  honest  and  capable;  dry-hand  milker,  life¬ 
time  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming; 
have  driver’s  license:  character  A-l;  at  Liberty 
now.  C.  W.  BARNES,  184  Lowell  St.,  Wake¬ 
field,  Mass 


AMERICAN  couple,  caretakers;  man  college 
graduate,  reliable  handyman,  gardener;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  9071,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


'  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

TWO  REAL  FARMS,  Central  New  York,  beau- 
t  tiful  rich  country,  excellent  markets,  fertile 
soil,  big  crops,  corn.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover,  cab¬ 
bage;  both  farms  high  state  cultivation,  modern 
buildings,  electricity,  convenience,  etc.;  don’t 
write,  come  and  see  295  acres,  eight  miles  out, 
buildings  worth  $25,000;  will  sell  for  $20,000  or 
less;  also  140  acres  adjoining  city,  buildings 
worth  $22,000;  will  sell  for  $17,000  or  less; 
city-men’s  playthings  must  be  sacrificed.  P.  S.— - 
Yes,  we  realize  there’s  no  sale  for  farms.  But 
these  are  to  be  about  given  away  to  those  with 
enough  cash  to  buy  shoe-string  titles  and  pay 
down  for  stock  and  equipment.  A  real  farmer 
with  $10,000  can  here  swing  a  good  $25,000  or 
$30,000  investment  and  get  property  worth  al¬ 
most  or  quite  twice  that.  Come,  don’t  write! 
C.  G.  MEAKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4%  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY  —  One  acre,  two-family 
house,  9  rooms,  all  improvements,  large  chick¬ 
en  coops,  peach  trees,  also  general  store  and 
feed  business;  only  store  here;  on  good  road; 
selling  on  account  of  sickness.  ADVERTISER 
8963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  15  acres  of  good 
high  truck  land.  7-rooin  house  and  buildings 
for  1,000  layers  and  colony  houses  for  chicks; 
14  mile  of  Selby ville,  Del.,  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments;  water  and  electricity.  W.  FI.  GRIFFIN, 
Selbyville,  Del. 


CREAMERY  for  sale;  handling  from  2,500  to 
4,000  quarts  grade  B  milk  daily;  approved 
for  New  York  City;  plant  located  in  New  York 
State  on  Erie  R.  R. ;  tests  from  3.6  to  4.1% 
butterfat;  glass-lined  tanks;  fully  equipped  for 
pasteurizing.  ADVERTISER  9012,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CREAMERY  for  sale;  handling  about  2,800  qts. 

grade  A  milk  daily,  approved  for  New  York 
City;  plant  located  in  New  Jersey,  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York;  excellent  train  service; 
train  arrives  Jersey  City  9  P.  M.;  could  be 
shipped  by  truck  instead  of  train;  plant 
equipped  for  bottling  with  automatic  washer. 
ADVERTISER  9011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Near  2  railroads,  near  2  bus  lines, 
28  miles  from  New  York  City,  two  %- acre 
parcels;  one  parcel  of  3  acres,  one  of  4  acres. 
Address  BOX  312,  Weaver  St.,  Portchester, 
N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  potato  farm  with  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  for  sale  to  close  estate;  126  acres, 
paying  apple  orchard  and  valuable  wood-lo  ; 
situated  on  highway  near  Hightstown;  terms 
cash.  WILLIS  HANCOCK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres.  Northern  New  Jersey, 
one-fourth  mile  from  State  road,  $50  per 
acre;  or  100  acres  with  State  road  frontage, 
electricity  available,  $85  per  acre;  both  about 
five  miles  from  city  of  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.,  near 
Delaware  River.  ADVERTISER  9038,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  must  be  sold  at  once  as  owner  is  going 
to  Europe,  containing  30  acres,  20  acres  in 
high  state  of  cultivation,  10  acres  in  woods; 
one  large  8-room  house,  bath  with  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  basement  barn  60x100  ft.,  chick¬ 
en  house  14x60  ft.,  two  corncribs,  milk  house, 
wagon  shed,  tool  house;  three  good  work  horses, 
two  cows,  two  heifers,  chickens,  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  price  $6,000,  part  cash  and  terms  re¬ 
quired.  THOS.  D.  GREER,  Felton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  2,000  cords  big 
wood;  good  building;  write,  photo,  description. 
PETER  I’ESCE,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Flour  and  feed  mill  near  Albany, 
doing  cash  business,  no  deliveries,  waterpower, 
orders  ahead,  now  running  $3,000  to  $4,000  an¬ 
nually;  part  down.  WM,  HARTIN,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm.  Apply  LARRY 
MOORE,  Rt.  2,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WANTED  to  rent  farm,  with  or  without  per¬ 
sonal  property;  if  interested  will  make  in¬ 
vestment.  ADVERTISER  9045,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Small  chicken  farm  suitable  for 
single  man;  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  cash 
required.  ADVERTISER  9048,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  business  orchard  farm  contain¬ 
ing  about  200  acres,  slightly  rolling,  tractor 
worked;  seven  miles  from  Poughkeepsie  on  se¬ 
lected  soil  and  elevation  for  apples  and  peaches; 
2,000  bearing  apple  trees,  best  commercial  va¬ 
rieties;  500  young  trees,  2,200  bearing  peach 
trees  Elberta  and  Hale,  300  young  trees;  2,000 
grapevines  (Concord)  in  their  prime;  old-fash¬ 
ioned  9-room  house  in  good  condition,  large 
barns,  etc.;  price  for  quick  sale,  $25,000,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  tools;  if  interested,  address 
P.  O.  BOX  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  one  hundred  acres,  fully 
equipped,  southern  exposure,  large  basement 
barn  with  cement  floors,  pneumatic  water  sys¬ 
tem,  all  other  necessary  outbuildings,  Natco 
hollow  tile  silo,  with  corn  in  it;  further  details 
on  request.  H.  D.  BELLIS,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


247-ACRE,  40-cow  farm,  Jefferson  County,  N. 

Y.,  on  gravel  road,  3  miles  to  progressive  vil¬ 
lage,  railroad,  easy  drive  over  State  road  to 
Watertown;  %  mile  school;  160  acres  smooth 
fertile  tillage;  75-acre  creek-watered,  wire-fenced 
pasture;  39  acres  valuable  timber;  500  sugar 
maples;  cottage  house,  seven  rooms,  good  cel¬ 
lar,  well  water;  basement  barn  45x105;  price 
$5,000,  liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WARREN  COUNTY,  N.  J.— Will  sell  all  or 
part  interest  in  my  140-acre  grain  and  dairy 
farm;  fully  stocked  and  equipped;  65  acres 
growing  Alfalfa,  two  silos  filled,  crops  har¬ 
vested;  two  houses,  all  buildings  in  perfect 
condition;  must  sell  on  account  of  other  busi¬ 
ness;  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere.  H. 
C.  GREENFIELD,  28  Davis  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 


8-ROOM  house,  barn,  about  17  acres.  State 
road,  immediate  possession;  $4,875.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  1,006-hen  capacity,  over  3 
acres,  plenty  shade,  price  $1,500.  C.  I’RENG- 
SFIOT,  Deerfield  Ave.,  Opposite  Taunton  Rd., 
Berlin,  N.  J. 


150-ACRE  fine  Delaware  farm,  fine  soil,  will 
grow  any  crop,  good  dairy  country,  milk  col¬ 
lected  at  your  door;  cement  house,  barn,  wagon 
shed,  corn  cribs;  if  interested,  address  owner, 
MR.  J.  WALLACE  BROWN,  R.  D.,  Kent  Coun¬ 
ty,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  fine  94-acre  farm,  good 
buildings,  new  bungalow,  all  clear;  will  take 
modern  home  near  good  town  or  city.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Abandoned  farm,  20  acres  or  more, 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Connecticut; 
must  be  cheap,  easy  terms  and  on  a  good 
road.  ADVERTISER  9058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE  or  exchange  productive  farm  equipped. 
W.  B.  STONE,  Prospect,  Conn. 


TO  RENT — Aquia  Tavern,  Stafford,  Va.,  on 
U.  S.  Route  No.  1,  41  miles  south  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  water,  electricity,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
9063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  of  50  to  100  acres  with  8- 
room  house  or  more,  either  in  Rockland, 
Orange,  Putnam  or  Westchester  County.  M. 
BROGLIO,  42  West  83d  St.,  New  York. 


EASTERN  Shore,  Maryland,  one  acre,  good 
buildings,  electricity,  fruit,  adjoining  town 
limits;  part  cash.  BOX  414,  Denton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Productive  farm,  stock,  equipment; 

description  and  low  price  on  application.  M. 
CAMPBELL,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  chicken  farm,  between  20  and  25 
acres,  fully  equipped  on  hard  road.  BOX 
4,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FINE  village  dairy  farm  by  creamery,  station, 
high  school;  no  money  rent  till  April;  tenant 
must  furnish  20  cows;  stable  40  cows,  6  horses. 
GLENWOOD  FARM,  Higiiview,  N.  Y- 


SEVEN-room  house,  basement  barn,  orchard, 
surrounded  by  150  acres;  possession  immediate¬ 
ly;  $4,500,  terms;  ideal  sheep  farm.  D.  KIS- 
SELBURGII,  Owner,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


BLOOMING  BURG,  Sullivan  County,  914  acres, 
on  cement  highway,  pretty  shade,  brook,  elec¬ 
tric;  3  acres  clear,  no  buildings;  price  $1,500, 
$1,000  cash.  OWNER,  225  Eastern  Parkway, 
Apt.  1-J,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  of  wild  land  on  good 
dirt  road,  railroad  and  siding  on  west  side, 
station  at  corner;  full  description  sent  anyone 
interested.  ADVERTISER  9068,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


147-ACRE,  fully  equipped,  dairy  farm  and 
,  creamery  established  50  years,  selling  cream 
to  Reading  ice  cream  manufacturers;  all  build¬ 
ings  in  first  class  condition;  35  cows,  6  horses 
and  implements;  owner  killed  blasting  stone; 
mortgage  accepted.  N.  E.  TREICHLER,  Adm., 
Barto,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


EIGHT-HUNDRED  DOLLARS  buys  a  farm  of 
129  acres  in  the  town  of  Fulton,  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.;  plenty  of  fruit,  12  acres  wood¬ 
land,  private  ice  pond  and  trout  stream;  never- 
failing  water,  buildings  in  good  condition.  JOHN 
II.  WIIITBECK,  Box  126,  Summit,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND  4-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm;  new 
house,  6  rooms,  bath;  garage,  poultry  house, 
electric,  gas,  telephone,  street  lights;  reason¬ 
able,  easy  terms.  ARPINO  BROS.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $6. 
J.  G.  BUItTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  clover  and  bass- 
wood  mixed  (sample  4c),  $5.40;  clover,  $6; 
buckwheat,  $5.20;  10-lb.  pail  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.7o;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6;  25-lb.  pail, 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


$3.25. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  hot-water  incubators,  one 
2,400-egg  capacity,  one  4,800-egg  capacity; 
excellent  condition;  putting  in  electric  equip¬ 
ment.  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  A. 
Howard  Fingar,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Guests  for  the  Winter  months  at 
small,  home-like  hotel,  on  beautiful  lake  in 
Florida;  excellent  home-cooked  meals;  reason- 
able  rates.  ADVERTISER  8975,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
*1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Semi-invalid  to  care  for  in  cheerful, 

comfortable  southern  home;  graduate  nurse, 
reasonable  rates.  MRS.  R.  L.  LEWIS,  Jr. 
Manassas,  Va. 


outt  NEW  clover  honey  is  wonderful;  five-pound 
pail,  $1.25  postpaid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 

HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover  or  bass¬ 

wood,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75  postpaid;  60-lb.  can 
clover  or  basswood,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  2- 
doz.  clover  comb,  $4.80;  buckwheat,  $4.50,  here. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.65;  5  either,  $1,  postpaid  3rd  zone; 
60  lbs.,  here,  $6  and  $5.30.  HENRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.40;  also  pails,  and 
wholesale.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD,  Schoharie, 


FOR  SALE — Eleven  sections  latest  model  Can- 
dee  incubator,  new  1929;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  W.  R.  CHICHESTER,  East  Moriches, 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1 ; 

60  lbs.,  $6,  and  2  doz.  combs,  $4.50  f.o.b 
WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  No.  1  virgin  timber,  black 
cherry  and  walnut,  1,000  feet  or  more-  de¬ 
scribe  fully  first  letter.  FRANK  E.  MADRID 
Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Mount  Gilead  pasteurizing,  filter¬ 
ing  and  bottling  cider  plant,  250-gallon  size- 
new  condition.  HOWARD  WOOD,  Danielson! 
Conn. 


W AN  1  ED  —  Old  pictures  lithographed  befon 
1870.  L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 


X'  \J  XV  QAL1I2- 
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pipe,  new  condition;  Jamesway  incubato 
8,420  capacity,  A-l  condition.  LAUREL  HIL 
POULTRY  FARM,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal 
in  gallon  cans;  $10.50  for  5-gal.  can;  delivered 
in  third  zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Yellow  sweet  potatoes 
packed  in  bushel  baskets,  price,  No.  1,  $1.25 
No.  2,  $1,  or  $3  per  bbl.  of  3  bushels;  all  f.o.b 
Painter.  J.  W.  DOWNING,  Painter,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pilot  acetylene  lighting  plant, 
with  fixtures  and  piping  for  12-room  house- 
100  lbs.  capacity;  good  condition;  $50  f .0  b  •  in¬ 
stalling  electricity.  A.  D.  OSTRANDER. 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1102 


Bargain  Offer! 

On  the  World’s  Greatest  Glass  Substitute 

GENUINE 


■MMEm 


NOW 

ONLY 


Vio 


(36WCW$W(0f) 


THE  COST 
OF  CLASS 

GUARANTEED  and  setter 

TO  INCREASE 

YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


10  and  20-Yard  Rolls— I  Yard  Wide 


IMH—Rllllill  !■!— —M 
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On  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Brings  Eggs  All  Winter 
Lets  In  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Prevents  Disease — Promotes  Growth — Brings  Winter 
Eggs.  Nothing  better  for  laying  hens;  doubles  and 
triples  egg  production.  Prevents  weak  legs  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Matures  chicks  %  sooner.  Tour  money  back  if  it  doesn’t. 

nil  rt  r—  "I  got  525  eggs  in  Jan..  758  in  Feb.,  and  941  in  March 

•  ■I  C  EsWlW  w  from  53  chickens  under  Flex-O-Glass.  Neighbors  have 

■  ■  ■  .  —  mm  a  scratch  pen  covered  with  burlap 

Und@r  FLEA'V'GLAod  and  got  only  I  or  2  eggs  a  day.”— 
wiiuei  w  Vibnww  c  Schaeferj  Smithton>  m. 


Less 
Than 
4%  Loss 
Out  of 
2,500 
Chicks 

"Flex-O-Glass  is  valuable  in  helping  our  chicks  grow  rapidly,  and  one  batch  of  2.500 
chicks  at  three  weeks  showed  deaths  of  less  than  4  per  cent.  We  have  never  heard 
a  complaint  against  it.” — Standard  Poultry  Journal,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


REASONS  WHY 
YOU  SHOULD 
USE  GENUINE 
FLEX-O-GLASS 


MAKE  YOUR  PORCH 
A  HEALTH  ROOIVI 
Save  Fuel  and  Doctor  Bills 

You’ll  be  surprised  what  wonderful  com¬ 
fort  you  will  get  by  simply  nailing  Flex-O- 
Glass  over  screens.  Flex-O-Glass  holds  in 
heat  and  keeps  out  cold  better  than  glass. 

Besides  it  admits  the  highest  percentage 
of  sun's  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Kays. 

Wonderful  Porch  Enclosure 

"I  ordered  20  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  several  months 
ago  for  my  back  porch  and  believe  me  it  is  the  warm¬ 
est  room  in  the  house.  The  kids  are  tickled  to  death 
over  it." — M.  B.  Abbey.  Webb,  Miss. 

Transforms  Screen  Doors  Into 
Light  Storm  Doors  3*?ghSS 

for  screen  doors.  It  has  turned  them  into  light 
storm  doors.  It  is  all  you  claim  it  to  bo.” — Mrs. 
Geo.  Coleman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Used  in  Hospitals2,jf'X.i"h2rfc 

I  have  been  in  the  Hospital  and  was  taken  to  sit  in 
the  healing  glow,  and  found  it  so  nice.” — Mrs.  G. 
Bollis,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


■1  One-tenth  the  cost  of  window  glass 
"  and  better.  Patented. 

O  Weather-proof ;  rust-proof ;  won’t 
™  break. 

*5  Lets  in  more  healthful  Ultra-Violet 
^  Rays  and  more  actual  sunlight  than 
plain  glass. 

A  Holds  heat  in  and  cold  out  better 
^  than  glass.  Lasts  for  years. 

C  Easy  to  use — cut  with  shears  and 
^  nail  on. 

g  Endorsed  by  leading  agricultural 
^  experiment  stations  after  thorough 
tests. 

■y  Scatters  bright,  liealth- 
"  ful  light  all  over  room. 
Destroys  bacteria. 

Saves  feed  and  cod- 
liver  oil  by  producing 
“Sunshine  Vitamin”  D. 

Matures  chicks  one- 
^  third  sooner  —  triples 
egg  production. 

1  D  Saves  fuel  an(l  doc- 
■  ^  tor  hills  when  used 
on  porches  and  storm 
doors. 


Sec  Baby  Thompson  of 
Poskin,  Wis..  getting 
his  daily  sun  bath 
through  Flex-O-Glass. 


LETS  §N  MORE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 

— the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun — than  any  other  glass  substitute  (30% 
more  as  proved  at  tlie  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station).  Ana  tins 
superior  quality  is  PERMANENT;  the  American  Medical  Association 

found  that  the  severest  weathering  for 
months  did  not  affect  Flex-O-GIass. 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 

All  you  need  is  scissors  to  cut  the  Flex- 
O-Glass  and  a  hammer,  nails  and  a  few 
No  frames  to  buy  or  make.  No  skill 
required.  And  you  have  a  lasting  protection  against 
Wind,  rain,  sleet  and  all  kinds  of  weather. 


Whole  Farm 
Flex-O-Glassed 

“We  use  Flex-O-Glass  on 
windows  in  barn,  calf  stable 
and  iioultry  house  and  wo 
like  it.  I  am  sending  for  10 
yards  more.”- — C.  Richards, 
Oaklandon,  Ind. 


Proved  Strongest,  Best 

“We  used  Flex-O-Glass  on 
our  brooder  houses  and  aro 
very  well  pleased.  We  placed 
it  beside  a  window  covered 
with  another  substitute.  The 
Flex-O-Glass  looks  as  well  at 
the  end  of  the  season  as  it 
did  at  the  first,  while  the 
other  material  is  decidedly 
worn.”— Hoffman  Farms,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


Won’t  Break  or  Shatter 

Unlike  ordinary  glass  Flex- 
O-Glass  withstands  hail,  and 
is  stone  proof.  Poke  it 
bang  it— it  still  remains  un- 
b  ro  ken, 

500,000  Satisfied  Customers  Can’t  Be  Wrong 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.  Dept.  181  Chicago,  III 


Unaffected 
By  Water 

Dip  a  sample  of  Flex-O-Glass  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  lay  it  aside  until  dry.  You 
will  find  that  it  will  not  turn  white 

and  will  not  take  up  water.  It 

does  not  stop  the  light  and  will  not 
rot  or  rust. 

Withstands  Snow  and  Sleet 

While  Flex-O-Glass  is  thin 
enough  to  gather  in  more 
titan  enough  Ultra-Violet 

Rays,  yet  it  has  double 

strength  and  warmth. 

A.  A.  Shisler  of  Macon,  Ill., 
says,  "Although  we  have  had 
20  below,  and  snow  has  piled 
over  4  feet  on  the  Flex-O- 
Glass,  and  over  an  inch  of 
sleet  fell  on  It,  my  Flex-O-Glass  is  still  O.K.  and  my  egg 
production  shows  an  increase  of  415  per  cent,  over  last  year’s. 
(One  hen  laid  25  eggs  In  January.)” 

Many  People  Can’t  Believe  the  Amazing  Results  Obtained 
by  Using  FLEX-O-GLASS  Until  Thay  Have  Tried  It 

IT  WORKED  WONDERS— “I  am  more  than  satisfied.  Your 
glass  does  all  that  you  claim  it  does  and  then  some.  Lots  of 
eggs  now  and  nice  healthy  chickens.  I  built  a  new  coop  and 
put  in  your  glass.  A  difference  was  noticed  at  once, 
and  my  hens  seemed  more  happy.” — Ernest  Less. 

Milford,  Wis. 


Better  than  Glass 

“I  have  used  Flex-O-Glass 
for  2  years  and  find  it  the 
best  glass  substitute  I  can 
buy.  I  find  it  gives  better 
light  than  glass.” — R.  E. 
ltagoe,  Madison,  Ky. 

Repair  Broken  Windows 

Don’t  spend  money  for  expensive  glass 
that  breaks  so  easily.  Just  replace  the 
broken  panes  with  Flex-O-Glass.  You  can 
do  it  in  a  few  minutes  and  have  unbreak¬ 
able  windows  at  1-10  the  cost  of  glass. 


Fine  For 

HOTBEDS 

Flex  -  O  -  Glass  grows 
stronger  plants  quick¬ 
er,  which  grow  when 
transplanted. 

“I  use  Flex-O-Glass 
and  find  I  not  only 
have  better  plants  but 
far  stronger  than  any 
Other  gardener  here.” — 


B.  Benson,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


FOR  10  YARDS 

OR  MORE 

(Formerly  SOc^a  jSrdll 

GUARANTEED 


Remnants  From  Large 
Rolls  Sent  to  Dealers 
Fresh  and  New 


(Rem 
Roll: 


10  sq.  yds.  at  29c . $2.90 

(covers  3x30  ft.  or  90  sq.  ft.) 

20  sq.  yds.  at  29c . $5.80 

(covers  3x60  ft.  or  180  sq.  ft.) 

30  sq.  yds.  at  29c . $8.70 

(covers  3x90  ft.  or  270  sq.  ft.) 

50  sq.  yds.  at  29c. ..  ..$14.50 
(covers  3x150  ft.  or  450  sq.ft.) 


Why  not  order  10 
yards  for  a  Poultry 
Scratch  Shed,  10  yards 
for  Porches  and  10 
yards  for  _  Replacing 
Broken  Windows,  as 
many  others  do? 

MAIL  THE  COUPON- 
NOW!  The  Remnants 
offe  ed  you  aro  Guaran¬ 
teed  New,  Clean  Stock, 
same  as  all  genuino 
Flex-O-Glass,  formerly 
sold  at  50c  a  yard. 


Tested  and  Recommended 

by  the 

WORLD’S  FOREMOST 

AUTHORITIES 

The  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station  Tost 

They  found  that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass  did 
not  develop  leg  weakness  and  that  this  glass 
substitute  kept  heat  in  and  cold  out  better  than 
window  glass. 

The  Manitoba,  Can.,  Experiment  Station  Test 

They  found  that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass 
gained  a  half  pound  each  more  than  chicks 
under  ordinary  glass  in  a  12-weeks’  test.  1(5 
chicks  died  under  Glass  out  of  50  started,  only 
3  died  under  Flex-O-Glass. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Test 

They  found  that  months  of  severest  weathering 
did  not  affect  Flex-O-Glass  in  the  least  in  its 
ability  to  transmit  Ultra-Violet  Bays.  The 
Kansas,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  Stations  have  also 
secured  superior  results  with  this  “world’s 
greatest  glass  substitute.” 

Dr.  Morse 

Consulting  Chemist  of  Connecticut  for  45  years, 
wrote :  “Congratulations  are  due  you.  Flex- 
O-Glass  makes  hens  lay  because  the  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  which  pene¬ 
trate  it  make  hens  health¬ 
ful,  chemically  active  and 
increase  the  oxygenating 
power  of  the  blood.” 

The  British  Illuminating 
Society 

divided  a  flock  of  hens  for 
1G  weeks  and  fed  both 
groups  the  same.  The 
group  that  received  Ultra- 

Violet  Rays  laid  497  eggs.  . . . . . . . . 

The  other  group  laid  only  an,i  fed  tha  ,ame  at  A*&ras*a 
124  eggs.  This  proved  the  Ex»trimmt  f'arm’ 
Ultra-Violet  Rays  alone,  which  Flex-O-Glass 
admits  from  the  sun,  brought  373  eggs.  “God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  Ilis  wonders  to 
perform.” 

TRY  FLEX-O-GLASS 

30  DAYS-AT  OUR  RISK 

The  fairest  way  we  ha\  e  to  prove  Genuine  Flex- 
O-Glass  quality  and  benefits  to  you  is  to  All 
your  order  on  a  30-Day  Money-Back  Test.  You 
take  no  risk — use  it  30  days,  if  not  surprised 
with  results  and  absolutely  satisfied,  return  it  to 
us  and  get  your  money  back.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 

Our  Supply  of  10  and  20- 
Yard  Cuttings  is  Limited. 
Order  Your  Supply  NOW- 

DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

Order  your  supply  now  at  29c  a  square  yard. 
Test  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  at  our  risk.  Prove 
all  our  claims.  Order  20  yards  or  more  right 
now  before  you  forget — before  these  rolls  are 
gone,  and  get  the  pencil.  Perhaps  your 
neighbor  can  use  10  yards  also.  We  pay 
postage  on  20  yards  or  more. 

DON'T  npl  AVI  Get  your  order  in  at 
w  —  ■  ”  1  *—  "  *  ■  ■  once — today!  FLex-O- 

Glass  is  tlio  greatest  bargain  ever  offered — at  only  2flo 
a  square  yard.  Whether  you  order  10,  20,  30  yards  or 
more,  you  are  fully  protected  by  our  Iron-Clad,  Money- 
Back  Guarantee.  Send  a  check  or  money  order  today. 
Give  it  a  30-Day  Trial!  Now!  We  Preoay  Postage.  Less 
than  10  yards — 35c  per  yard.  All  orders  filled  day  re¬ 
ceived — FREE  BOOK — “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases,” 
sent  with  order. 

MAIL  THIS  GUARANTEE 
COUPON-NOW! 


The  large  chicle  was  raised  under 
FLEX-  O-  GLASS.  The  small 
chicle  was  raised  under  glass. 
Both  chicks  from  the  same  hatch 


GUARANTEE  COUPON] 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  181, 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

SPECIAL  ijfFERl  Find  enclosed  $ .  for  which  send  me  . 

*  square  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  (36  inches  wide),  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using 
the  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will 
refund  my  money  without  question. 


WITH  EVERY 
ORDER  FOR  /%■ 
YARDS  , 

MORE 

will  JjrGOLD 
nd  PLATED 

,c  automatic 

J/P£NC1L 
Value  $1 .00 
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Photographs  Taken  on  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

1 — Glacier  National  Park;  one  of  the  Twin  Falls.  2 — Glacier  National  Park;  Indian  Pow-wow.  3 — Minnehaha  Falls,  Minneapolis.  4 — Lake  Louise. 
5 — Canadian  Rockies  and  Bow  River.  6 — Glacier  National  Park;  Trick  Falls.  7 — Kicking  Horse  River.  8 — Farmstead  Canadian  Rockies 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  11,  1 930 


Meeting,  of  the  N.Y.  Fruit  Testing,  Association 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Camden  is  a  strong  plant-maker  and  a  variety  of 
great  vigor.  Culver  is  a  late  midseason  berry,  prized 
for  preserving.  Caledonia  is  another  preserving 
berry,  selected  by  canning  representatives  as  highly 
desirable  for  this  purpose.  Cato  is  recommended  by 
high  quality,  nearly  as  good  as  Marshall,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  that  variety  in  plant  characters.  Clermont 
is  perhaps  the  most  promising  market  berry  of  the 
lot.  It  has  very  large  fruit  which  holds  up  well 
throughout  the  season,  the  desired  glossy  finish,  and 
is  good  in  quality. 

June  is  the  standard  early  red  raspberry  just  now, 
with  Ontario  widely  planted  in  Western  New  York. 
Viking,  an  introduction  from  Canada,  comes  into 
season  just  before  Cuthbert,  has  good  plant  char¬ 
acters,  and  will  outyield  that  variety.  Chief,  which 
has  been  introduced  from  Minnesota,  has  been  wide¬ 
ly  heralded  in  small  fruit  circles  but  is  said  to  run 
a  trifle  small  in  Western  New  York  and  not  to  be 
the  equal  of  June  under  these  conditions.  Newburgh 
is  introduced  for  the  very  large  size  of  its  fruit,  ex¬ 
cellent  shipping  qualities,  attractive  color,  high  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  freedom  from  mosaic.  Just  now  this 
variety  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  recent  introductions.  It  is  three  or  four  days 
earlier  than  Cuthbert,  and  though  not  equal  to  Cuth¬ 
bert  in  quality  is  is  better  than  Latham.  Nectarines, 
peaches,  plums  and  filberts  were  other  classes  of 
fruit  shown  and  discussed,  all  in  all  giving  a  va¬ 
riety  in  shape,  color,  season,  aroma  and  taste  to  sat¬ 
isfy  even  the  most  ardent  lover  of  variety  in  fruit. 


The  Nectarine 

THE  smooth-skinned  peach  or  nectarine  is  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  to  the  fruit  industry  of  this 
country.  In  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  the 
nectarine  has  long  been  in  favor,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  these  people  for  what  little  improvement 
has  been  accomplished  by  breeding. 


Sure  Crop  N ectarine,  Natural  Size.  Fig.  013 


It  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  present  time  the 
nectarine  is  inferior  to  the  peach  in  size  and  qual¬ 
ity,  and  that  the  number  of  varieties  is  rather  lim¬ 
ited.  There  is,  however,  a  definite  demand  for 
smooth-skinned  peaches,  as  many  persons  object  to 
the  so-called  fuzz  on  the  peach.  The  introduction 
of  new  improved  varieties  may  at  any  time  estab¬ 
lish  the  nectarine  as  a  commercial  fruit  in  this 
country. 

We  have  many  accounts  of  the  appearance  of  nec¬ 
tarines  as  bud  sports  on  peaches.  The  trees  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine  look  so  much  alike  that  they 
cannot  be  told  apart.  The  two  fruits  intercross 
readily  and  from  nectarine  pits  we  have  obtained 
peaches  as  well  as  nectarines. 

At  (lie  Geneva  Experiment  Station  there  are  now 
growing  more  than  40  varieties  of  nectarines.  Many 
of  these  are  inferior  to  the  average  peach.  There 
are  a  few,  however,  which  are  distinctly  valuable 
additions  to  our  peach  assortments.  First  among 
these  should  be  mentioned  the  Sure  Crop. 

Sure  Crop  is  a  rather  recent  introduction  from 
New  Zealand.  From  the  same  source  came  An- 
senne,  Diamond  Jubilee,  Goldmine,  •  Muir  Seedling 
and  New  Boy,  all  of  which  closely  resemble  the  Sure 
Crop.  The  trees  have  borne  regularly  for  several 
years.  The  fruit  is  freestone,  ripens  shortly  after 
the  Carman,  and  is  roundish  in  shape,  2  to  2% 
inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  red.  The  flesh  is  white,  rather  firm  but  tender, 
juicy  and  very  pleasing  in  flavor. 

John  Rivers,  an  English  variety,  ripens  around 
the  middle  of  August  at  Geneva.  The  fruit  is  of 
good  size,  although  smaller  than  the  foregoing  va¬ 
riety,  and  is  covered  with  a  bright  red.  It  is  white- 
fleshed,  clingstone  and  of  good  flavor.  This  variety 
should  be  of  value  when  an  early  nectarine  is 
wanted. 

Rivers  Orange,  another  English  variety,  is  in  sea¬ 
son  with  the  Champion.  It  is  yellow-fleshed,  free¬ 
stone,  rather  small,  and  high  in  quality.  The  fruits 
are  covered  w-ith  dark  red. 

Hunter,  a  Geneva  production,  ripens  a  few  days 

ahead  of  Elberta.  its 
trees  are  productive 
and  its  fruit  is  yellow- 
fleshed,  freestone,  good 
quality,  roundish  in 
shape,  slightly  below 
Sure  Crop  in  size,  and 
good  in  quality. 

OLAV  KIN  SET. 


Grape  Harvest  at 
Long  Acres 

IF  LIFE  on  the  farm 
were  as  strenuous  at 
all  times  as  it  has  been 
this  week,  here  is  one 
farmer  who  would  hunt 
himself  a  nice  soft  job, 
such  as  digging  sewer 
ditches  or  unloading  pig- 
iron.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  grape  pick¬ 
ing,  with  one  rush  from 
early  morning  to  late 
night,  when  we  are  too 
t  i  r  e  d  m  o  r  e  than  to 
glance  at  the  papers  be- 
fore  bedtime.  If  we 
‘were  making  a  lot  of 
money  it  would  not  be 
so  bad,  but  grapes  are 
selling  the  lowest  in 
history,  so  profits  are 
slim  and  hiring  pickers 
out  of  the  question;  2(> 
cents  per  jumbo  basket. 
The  basket  costs  eight 
cents,  picking  f  o  u  r 
cents. 

For  a  n  u  m  b  e  r  of 
years  I  followed  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  prun¬ 
ing,  and  pruned  .  for 
quality  by  leaving  but 
four  canes  and  cutting 
these  back  to  10  or  12 
-buds  each.  I  noticed 
that  my  neighbors  were 
getting  far  more  grapes 
per  acre  than  I  was, 
but  their  grapes  were 
far  below  mine  in  qual¬ 
ity.  However,  they  got 
the  same  price  as  I  per 
b  a  s  k  e  t  regardless  of 
quality,  and  hence  made 
more  money.  I  quit 
raising  quality  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  quantity,  and 
began  to  leave  more  new 
wood  when  pruning,  so 
now  I,  too,  am  getting 
a  wonderful  crop  as  far 
as  quantity  is  c-on- 
cerned,  although  the 
grapes  would  not  take 
the  first  prize  at  the 
fair.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  the  amazing  quan¬ 
tity  of  grapes  raised 
around  here  it  is  not 
a  wonder  that  the  buy¬ 
ers  pay  little  or  no  at- 


N  Thursday,  September  IS,  there 
gathered  in  Jordan  Hall  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  some  fifty 
persons  interested  in  varieties  of 
fruit  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  that 
there  is  to  he  found  in  variety  in 
fruit,  but  also  for  the  commercial 
possibility  that  there  might  be  in  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  fruits,  mainly  the  product  of  breeding- 
efforts  at  the  Geneva  Station. 

Among  the  newer  varieties  of  apples  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  type,  Early  McIntosh  is  the  first  of  the  series 
to  ripen,  about  ten  days  later  than  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  In  form  and  shape  it  is  similar  to  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  has  the  white  flesh  and  pleasing  aroma  of 
its  dominant  parent.  There  has  been  concern  on 
the  part  of  some  that  it  would  be  small  in  size,  but 
as  it  has  come  into  fruiting  it  has  run  medium  and 
above  in  size.  Reports  from  New  England  are  quite 
favorable.  Following  Early  McIntosh  comes  Mil- 
ton,  a  very  attractive  red  apple  of  good  size  and  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  about  the  season  of  Wealthy.  Just 
now  it  is  Milton  that  is  capturing  the  attention  of 
apple  fanciers.  Unfortunately  it  is  an  irregular  ap¬ 
ple,  lacking  symmetry.  It  ripens  a  month  later 
than  Yellow  Transparent. 

Cortland  follows  McIntosh,  and  as  young  trees  be¬ 
gin  settling  down,  the  fruit  is  found  to  he  regular, 
attractive  and  likely  to  color  better  than  McIntosh 
in  sections  where  McIntosh  does  not  color  well.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  been  a  storm  center  for  some  time,  it 
is  gradually  emerging  as  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
the  McIntosh  class.  Reports  from  New  England  are 
now  quite  favorable  where  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  not  complimentary. 

Macoun,  which  has  been  introduced  as  a  Winter 
McIntosh,  is  almost  identical  with  its  parent  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  season  from  one  to  two  months  later. 
The  trees  are  remarkably  vigorous  and  shapely,  and 
though  it  is  not  yet  known  just  what  the  variety 
will  eventually  amount  to,  it  is  considered  promising. 

It  is  Kendall,  however,  which  is  creating  most  ex¬ 
citement.  This  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  unusually  high 
color,  being  almost  solid 
cherry  red,  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  ripening 
midway  between  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Cortland.  If 
color  is  the  important 
factor  in  marketing,  then 
Kendall  should  go  far. 

Among  other  new  ap¬ 
ples  are  the  deep,  dull 
red  Carlton,  with  its 
sprightly  flavor,  about 
the  season  of  Wealthy; 
an  improved  Yellow 
Transparent,  so-called, 
because  of  its  better 
tree,  better  size  fruit, 
a  n  d  h  i  g  h  e  r  quality, 
though  a  few  days  later 
in  season ;  and  two  De¬ 
licious  types  of  good 
size,  namely,  Medina 
and  Orleans,  the  latter 
coloring  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  former.  _ 

Pear  growers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  three  Bart- 
lett-type  varieties, 
namely,  Gorham,  which 
is  smoother  than  Bart¬ 
lett,  of  better  color, 
high  in  quality,  follow¬ 
ing  Bartlett  in  season, 
and  being  tried  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  late 
Bartlett  type ;  Pulteney, 
very  smooth,  not  espe¬ 
cially  well  colored,  but 
four  weeks  later  than 
Bartlett ;  and  Phelps, 
which  is  rough  like 
Bartlett,  and  in  season 
about  Thanksgiving. 

Ontario  and  Portland 
continue  to  hold  the 
center  of  the  stage  for 
early  white  grapes  of 
quality.  Ontario  is  per¬ 
haps  higher  in  quality 
than  Portland,  but  Port¬ 
land  has  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  vine  and  larger, 
more  attractive  clusters. 

Fredonia  is  an  early 
black  grape  of  high 
quality  ripening  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than 
Worden,  and  promising- 
well  as  a  commercial 
variety.  To  extend  the 
season  of  Concord  is 
Sheridan,  a  high-quality 
black-  grape  with  more 
compact  cluster,  larger 
berries,  and  higher  pro¬ 
ductiveness  than  Con- 


'ive  new  strawber- 
>  make  their  appear- 
e  this  year,  namely 
ver,  Cato,  Caledonia, 
nden  and  Clermont. 
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tention  to  quality,  as  one  price  rules  the  market. 

The  old  days  when  grapes  were  sold  in  carloads 
and  shipped  to  distant  markets  have  gone  by,  since 
so  many  other  regions  have  gone  heavily  into  grape- 
raising,  and  California  increased  her  acreage  in 
units  of  thousands.  Now  every  package  is  trucked 
out  to  a  radius  of  not  over  300  miles,  which  limits 
our  market.  Even  so  we  come  into  competition  with 
California,  as  they  ship  in  carlots  at  so  cheap  a 
price  as  to  lower  our  prices.  Benton  Harbor  market 
has  averaged  800  loads  of  grapes  a  day  for  three 
weeks  now,  and  will  continue  that  for  at  least  three 
more  weeks,  as  some  of  the  heaviest  growers  have 
not  begun  to  pick.  That  means  truckloads  of  from 
300  to  800  12-quart  baskets  and  from  300  to  1.200 
four-quart  baskets,  so  you  see  some  grapes  are  be¬ 
ing  marketed.  We  will  not  have  much  over  1,300 
jumbo  baskets,  as  our  acreage  is  small,  but  that 
would  hardly  make  a  start  for  some  of  the  big 
growers. 

With  the  children  in  school  and  the  price  so  low 
we  cannot  afford  to  hire  help,  the  picking  falls 
largely  upon  myself,  although  the  Missus  does  come 
down  with  the  baby  and  help  all  she  can.  I  used  to 
pick  100  jumbos  a  day,  but,  since  my  eyes  got  bad, 
00  is  my  limit  and  even  that  makes  me  more  tired 
than  when  I  picked  100.  The  boys  hurry  home  and 
haul  out  the  baskets,  as  they  must  be  hauled  up  to 
the  barn  where  the  trucker  can  get  them  every  other 
evening,  when  we  generally  have  about  200  waiting 
for  him.  It  is  a  strenuous  life,  but  about  one  more 
week  will  finish  it,  and  then  comes  the  long  Winter 
with  no  income  for  many  months  from  the  farm.  I 
shall  have  a  few  bushels  of  Ivieffer  pears  and  a 
few  baskets  of  quinces,  but  not  many. 

The  drought  continued  through  September  with 
no  rain  for  many  weeks.  Those  Northern  Maine 
potato  growers  are  advised  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
take  any  price  offered,  as  the  Michigan  crop  will  be 
thousands  of  bushels 
short  on  account  of  the 
drought.  Hot  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dry  weather 
came  just  as  the  late 
ones  were  in  blossom, 
and  there  will  be  a 
crop  shortage  all 
through  the  potato  sec¬ 
tion  of  Michigan. 

The  ability  of  vine 
plants  to  suck  moisture 
out  of  dry  soil  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  surprise  to  me.  A 
cucumber  patch  grow¬ 
ing  on  sand  so  dry  it 
fairly  squeaks  when 
you  walk  over  it,  pro¬ 
duced  an  amazing  quan¬ 
tity  of  big,  fat  cucum¬ 
bers,  which  went  to  the 
chickens  mostly  after 
the  pickle  jars  were 
filled,  as  there  was  no 
sale  for  them.  Musk- 
melons  and  watermelons 
grew  as  usual  and  pro¬ 
duced  melons  of  more 
than  ordinary  sweet¬ 
ness  so  we  have  been 
feasting  for  a  long  time 
and  still  have  some  to 
eat.  They  must  send 
their  roots  away  down 
to  get  the  moisture  as 
the  soil  where  they  are 
growing  is  powder  dry. 

A  few  Clairgeau  pear 
trees  growing  on  very 
dry  and  hard  clay,  pro¬ 
duced  pears  of  amazing 
size  regardless  of  the  drought,  and  they  make  excel¬ 
lent  fruit  for  canning  if  picked  and  allowed  to  ripen 
in  the  basket.  Clapp's  Favorite  pear  has  the  bad 
habit  of  rotting  at  the  core  if  left  to  ripen  on  the 
tree,  although  the  outside  is  firm,  but  the  Bartlett 
and  Kieffer  will  ripen  on  the  tree  until  just  right 
for  eating  or  canning.  The  lowly  Kieffer  is  mighty 
good  when  canned  but  poor  for  eating  out  of  hand. 

The  vineyard  in  which  we  are  picking  now  has 
the  vines  trained  quite  high,  and  reaching  so  much 
sure  causes  me  to  learn  about  back  muscles  I  did 
not  know  existed.  Another  vineyard  close  by  is 
trained  lower,  and  I  can  see  no  difference  in  time 
of  ripening  or  quality  of  the  fruit,  although  the  high 
vines  are  easier  to  work  around,  while  the  low 
vines  catch  in  the  cultivator  and  plow  handles,  and 
cause  much  back-bending  when  hoeing.  This  cool, 
clear,  dry  weather  makes  it  fine  for  grape  picking 
but  no  chance  for  Fall  plowing  unless  we  get  a  heap 
of  rain  before  long.  I  have  picked  grapes  when 
it  was  one  run  between  showers,  as  I  do  not  like  to 
have  the  baskets  get  wet.  Some  pay  no  attention 
to  rain  but  allow  the  baskets  to  remain  under  the 
row  over  night  in  a  pouring  rain ;  not  this  year  so 
far,  though.  Some  are  waiting,  hoping  for  higher 
prices,  but  grapes  have  a  tendency  to  shell  badly 
when  overripe,  so  there  is  no  gain,  as  so  many  drop 
on  the  ground  the  cent  or  two  higher  price  is  lost 
in  dropped  fruit.  I  lived  so  long  in  town  that  I  can¬ 
not  help  keeping  the  buyer  in  mind  when  packing 
fruit,  so  I  have  no  fear  of  the  State  inspectors  who 
so  often  arrest  and  fine  growers  for  poor  pack,  im¬ 
mature  fruit,  bad  facing,  not  marking  the  packages 
and  other  offenses.  It  is  this  keeping  the  ultimate 
consumer  in  mind  which  causes  the  real  farmer  to 
put  up  a  fair  package  of  fruit  and  thus  help  main¬ 
tain  a  market.  l.  b.  k. 

Michigan. 


Thoughts  on  Human  Development 

OUR  civilization  of  today  with  its  foundations 
deep  in  a  prehistoric  past  has  risen  bit  by  bit 
as  coral  reefs  are  made.  The  progress  and  achieve¬ 


ments  of  one  age  have  furnished  a  base  for  the  next 
and  newer  age  to  build  upon.  How  slowly  human 
knowledge  grew  in  that  dim  past,  or  long  it  took  for 
human  try-outs  and  rejections  to  produce  beauty 
and  comfort  for  the  race.  “Man’s  inhumanity  to 
man”  constantly  slowed  up  such  progress  as  was 
being  achieved,  engineers  ruthlessly  destroying  the 
characteristic  civilizations  of  subdued  peoples,  blind 
vandals,  from  the  fierce  ancients  of  the  East,  the 
Goths  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World, 
and  in  a  limited  scope,  the  tyranny  of  later  times. 

Archeologists  of  today  are  bringing  to  light  again 
the  marvels  of  Egypt,  and  more  and  more  of  the 
“grandeur  that  was  Greece,  and  the  glory  that  was 
Rome.”  However,  much  of  the  Dark  Ages  came 
down  itself  like  a  great  lava  overflow ! 

I  humbly  feel  that  had  progress  depended  on  such 
as  I,  we  should  still  be  living  in  caves,  though  mine 
might  be  a  neat  little  cave,  as  caves  go.  How  many, 
indeed  of  any  of  us  know  enough,  if  it  depended  on 
us  to  preserve  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  describe  the 
method  of  manufacture  of  a  pin  or  a  carpet  tack,  to 
say  nothing  of  frigidaires,  radios  or  airships?  There 
would  be  immediately  about  a  million  “lost  arts,” 
and  humans  would  go  frantically  to  work  to  re¬ 
discover  secrets  and  processes. 

While  pottery  and  bricks  are  of  very  ancient  make, 
the  glazing  of  pottery  is  comparatively  modern.  One 
is  amazed  that  methods  of  glazing  were  unknown  to 
the  potters  of  France  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  often-told  story  of  Bernard  Palissy,  born  in  1510, 
is  a  melancholy  one.  He  wasted  many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  toiling  in  bitter  poverty  to  re-dis- 
cover  for  himself  the  secret  of  pottery  glazing, 
which  had  he  known  it,  was  no  secret  at  all  to  the 
potters  just  on  the  borders  of  France  in  Northern 
Italy.  A  machine  age  was  impossible  till  printing 
had  brought  about  the  universal  spread  of  human 
knowledge,  so  that  today  even  secrets  of  manufac¬ 


ture  are  difficult  to  keep,  and  “lost  arts”  are  things 
of  the  past. 

Yet  often  I  ponder  soberly  on  the  treasures  of 
human  experience  that  still  are  wasted  by  being 

unrecorded  :  “Born - ,  Died  - !”  My  husband 

says  that  unfortunately  one  does  not  wake  up  till 
after  fifty  to  the  value  and  importance  of  what  the 
preceding  generation  of  his  family  could  hand  on 
to  him.  “Old  wives’  tales”  they  seem  to  him.  Then 
too  late  he  finds  that  the  lore  he  has  come  to  long 
for  has  gone  with  the  passing  of  the  old  people. 

With  the  many  notable  housewives  have,  too,  per¬ 
ished  formulas  for  the  making  of  goodies.  I  mourn 
a  “lost  art”  in  my  mother’s  fried  cakes.  Never 
have  I  seen  their  equal,  so  feather-like  and  delicious. 
All  I  know  certainly  is  that  she  used  bread  flour  and 
sour  cream,  and  fried  only  enough  for  one  meal, 
leaving  the  ball  of  dough  in  a  bowl  down  in  her 
flour  barrel,  and  in  a  store-room  of  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  in  Winter.  And  her  drop  cakes,  golden 
in  the  center  and  crispy  brown  at  the  edges.  These 
were  so  easy,  so  every  day  to  her,  that  she  did  not 
think  to  record  them  in  her  autograph  cook  book. 
My  message,  while  there  is  yet  time,  seek  out  your 
older  kin,  and  save  from  oblivion  that  which  later 
you  will  long  to  know  without  avail,  so  much  more 
-v  aluable  than  mere  secrets  of  housewifery,  k.  s.  l. 


A  Thousand  Posts  in  Twenty  Years 

THAT'S  what  may  be  expected  from  an  acre  of 
good  non-acid  soil  set  out  to  black  locust,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  A.  Cope,  extension  forester  at  Cornell. 

Grant  Halsey,  in  Tompkins  County,  has  such  a 
plantation  on  a  steep  slope  underlain  by  limestone. 
Many  of  the  trees  will  cut  four  seven-foot  posts  each. 
That  means  about  30  feet  of  clear  length  to  a  four- 
inch  top  and  it  shows  what  black  locust  can  do  on 
a  good  location.  The  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of 
chestnut,  which  for  so  many  generations  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  majority  of  post  needs  of  New  York  State 
farmers,  necessitates  that  some  thought  be  given 
to  a  post  tree  to  take  its  place.  Locust  seems  the 
best  because  of  its  rapid  growth  and  the  well-known 


duration  of  the  wood  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

One-year  seedling  stock  suitable  for  planting  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Conservation  Department  at 
the  rate  of  $2  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  will  about 
set  an  acre  using  GxG-foot  spacing.  It;  probably  would 
be  best  to  plow  the  area  where  the  locusts  are  to  be 
planted,  and  cultivate  it  for  the  first  two  years. 
Then  the  locust  will  take  care  of  itself,  except  for  a 
little  Winter  pruning  to  keep  it  from  forking  low. 

In  acid  soils  that  are  well  drained  European  larch 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  locust  as  a  post  ti’ee.  It  is 
a  very  rapid  grower  and  has  no  tendency  to  fork. 
Two-year-old  seedlings  may  be  had  for  the  same 
price  as  the  locust.  .  l.  h.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Notes  from  Western  Maine 

ANOTHER  haying  season  has  come  and  gone.  In 
this  section  we  have  had  a  good  crop,  but  much 
of  it  has  been  damaged  in  harvesting.  Heavy  rains 
and  local  showers  interfered  seriously  with  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  crop  and  much  of  it  is  badly  blackened. 

Weeds  and  grass  in  the  cultivated  crops  have  been 
growing  rapidly,  and  if  we  do  not  get  some  dry 
weather  soon,  we  shall  have  a  hard  time  getting  the 
fields  clean  again. 

Most  of  our  thundershowers  this  Summer  have 
been  accompanied  by  hail,  an  unusual  thing  in  this 
section.  Fortunately  for  us  the  hail  in  most  of  our 
showers  has  been  small  and  not  driven  with  a  great 
force.  There  is  very  little  hail  insurance  written 
around  here.  A  few  years  ago  some  farmers  took  out 
hail  insurance  on  their  apple  crops  but  the  pre¬ 
miums  seemed  high  compared  with  the  amount  for 
which  they  insured,  so  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  growers 
dropped  it. 

There  are  two  sections  of  Federal  road  being  built 

near  here  this  Summer 
and  the  thing  most  no¬ 
ticeable  is  the  extent  to 
which  man’s  labor  is 
being  replaced  by  ma¬ 
chines.  Steam  or  gaso¬ 
line  shovels  replace  the 
in  e  n  w  i  t  h  pick  and 
shovel,  trucks  with  ca¬ 
pacity  of  three  cubic 
yards  replace  the  teams 
and  dump-carts,  and  a 
gasoline-driven  air  com¬ 
pressor  and  compressed 
air  drills  replace  the 
sledgehammer  gang.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  old-time 
group  of  a  drill  holder 
w  i  t  li  three  strikers 
grouped  around  him, 
each  taking  his  turn 
with  a  blow  on  the  drill 
head  we  have  a  man 
with  a  compressed-air 
drill  hammering  holes 
into  the  rock  as  fast  as 
several  of  the  old-time 
groups,  and  instead  of 
40  or  30  men  with  picks 
and  shovels  and  10  or 
12  teams  with  dump 
carts  we  have  the  big 
shovel  with  its  crew  of 
two  men  and  two  to 
four  trucks,  each  with 
a  man  to  operate  it. 
Where  the  material  is 
placed  on  the  road  we 
have  a  man  with  a  trac¬ 
tor  road  machine  in¬ 
stead  of  10  or  12  men 
with  shovels.  Not  so  many  years  ago  a  similar  road 
job  would  have  meant  the  employment  of  a  small 
army  of  men  most  of  whom  would  probably  have 
been  newly  arrived  immigrants  from  Italy,  Portu¬ 
gal  or  some  other  of  the  European  countries. 

Where  the  largest  item  of  expense  for  a  similar 
job  used  to  be  the  payroll  for  the  men,  now  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  machinery  and  the  cost  of  materials  for 
the  job  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  expense. 

In  the  substitution  of  machines  for  the  labor  of 
men  and  horses  we  see  the  reason  for  the  ability  of 
business  in  this  country  to  carry  on  without  the 
enormous  supply  of  laborers  which  we  received  each 
year  before  the  passage  of  our  immigration  laws, 
and  in  this  same  substitution  we  find  the  chief 
cause  of  the  unemployment  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  strongest  factors  working  toward  an 
adjustment  of  the  employment  situation  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  industries.  Road  construction  em¬ 
ploys  a  tremendous  number  of  men  even  if  most  of 
them  are  occupied  in  managing  machines,  and  a 
considerable  army  of  men  are  employed  in  building 
the  machinery  used  in  road  building. 

Just  how  far  will  we  farmers  find  it  profitable  to 
imitate  the  other  industries  in  the  use  of  machinery? 
It  all  depends.  The  smaller  size  of  our  eastern 
farms  and  the  greater  diversification  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  make  considerable  hand  labor,  but  we  must  re¬ 
place  hand  labor  with  machines  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  While  much  help  may  come  from 
selling  organizations  which  will  enable  us  to  get  the 
best  market  price  for  our  products,  yet  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  necessary  that  we  seek  to  produce  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost  per  unit,  for  the  man  who  produces 
cheaply  is  able  to  live  and  save  something  when 
markets  are  low,  and  when  markets  are  better,  his 
profits  are  correspondingly  increased.  The  man 
whose  cost  of  production  is  high  will  he  unable  to 
get  much  more  than  a  living  when  prices  are  high 
and  will  sell  at  a  loss  when  they  are  low. 

Other  factors  than  machinery  enter  largely  into 
the  matter  of  low  costs,  for  instance,  proper  use  of 
fertilizer,  adaptability  of  soil  to  crop,  advantageous 
employment  of  labor,  and  others,  so  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  quite  a  complicated  question.  h.  l.  s. 


Golden  Champion  Melons,  Groion  by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Twitchell,  Androscoggin  County,  Maine.  Fig.  614 
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Missouri  Garden  Notes 

We  have  folly  discovered  what  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy  Bermuda  grass  is.  At 
first  I  was  skeptical  of  its  powers ;  I  “had 
to  be  shown,”  but  now  I  am  filled  with  a 
profound  respect  for  this  form  of  grass. 
Nature  no  doubt  was  planning  something 
that  would  be  indestructible  when  she 
created  it,  and  she  very  nearly  succeeded. 
Place  your  finger  on  the  point  of  its 
underground  stem  and  note  the  similarity 
to  a  shoemaker’s  awl  in  its  penetrative 
power  and  sharpness  of  point.  We  have 
found  several  patches  of  this  grass,  and 
are  making  active  war  on  it.  We  dig  it 
up,  collect  the  roots,  put  them  in  wheel 
ruts  where  they  will  be  ground  to  pieces 
and  then  try  to  watch  for  new  growth, 
which  is  sure  to  appear,  and  stir  the 
dug-up  ground  once  or  twice  a  week.  Of 
course  the  principle  is  to  starve  the  roots 
by  not  permitting  the  growth  of  green 
tops  where  the  plant  manufactures  its 
raw  food  into  assimilable  form.  Prevent 
top  growth  and  you  kill  root  growth. 
This  applies  to  all  plant  life,  and  is  an 
easy  formula  to  learn.  The  hardest  thing 
about  this  plan  is  to  remember  when  to 
make  another  stirring  of  the  soil.  One 
gets  very  busy,  and  when  you  next  think 
of  the  Bermuda  grass  war,  it  is  some¬ 
times  twro  weeks  instead  of  three  or  four 
days  since  you  last  used  the  hoe.  I  have 
been  reading  a  good  deal  about  calcium 
chlorate  as  a  weed  and  grass  killer,  and 
intend  to  make  experiments  with  it.  Our 
druggist  has  ordered  a  supply  and  he 
will  also  offer  for  sale  a  commercial  prepa¬ 
ration  that  is  based  on  the '.same  chemical 
4  but  reinforced  with  other  ingredients. 
ITobably  the  most  injurious  weed  in  this 
region  is  wild  garlic.  It  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  wheat  grower,  and  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  front  yards  of  town  dwellers. 
Residents  view  it  with  despair;  they  feel 
helpless,  and  its  coadjutor  is  the  dande¬ 
lion,  which  is  also  making  rapid  progress 
on  lawns.  IIow  the  minute  feathery  seeds 
are  able  to  find  germinating  conditions  in 
a  lawn  crowded  with  grass  roots  or  even 
find  their  way  to  contact  with  the  earth 
through  a  dense  sward  is  a  mystery. 

The  heaviest  rain  since  the  drought  be¬ 
gan  in  the  Spring,  fell  on  September  24, 
in  the  form  of  warm  Summer  showers 
from  low-flying  clouds ;  a  precipitation 
of  two  inches  is  reported.  This  was  most 
welcome.  The  ground  was  far  from 
soaked  by  previous  showers  and  wre  felt 
some  hesitation  about  transplanting  seed¬ 
ling  perennials,  but  now  we  shall  feel 
quite  free  to  go  ahead.  My  joy  was 
great  when  I  discerned  the  five  named 
Oriental  poppies  that  I  bought  last  year, 
and  that  I  supposed  were  killed  by  the 
drought,  coming  up  with  green  tops. 
They  were  the  object  of  my  greatest 
solicitude.  The  white  one,  bought  later 
and  more  delicate,  has  not  yet  appeared. 
If  it  is  dead  I  shall  never  be  satisfied 
till  I  have  another ;  I  must  see  a  white 
poppy. 

The  tulip  bulbs,  dug  early  in  the 
Summer  (the  proper  time)  have  been 
gone  over  and  graded  into  four  sizes, 
ready  for  sale  and  planting.  Tulip  bulbs 
are  somewhat  higher  this  year,  due  to 
the  quarantine  on  imports,  but  they  seem 
to  grow  perfectly  in  this  country.  Hya¬ 
cinths  do  not.  They  are  never  so  good  the 
second  year  and  continue  to  deteroriate 
here.  Yet  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
them  for  in  fragrance  and  beauty  they 
are  unique.  We  have  sown  a  big  bed  with 
the  annual  larkspur,  relying  on  the  seed 
to  germinate  into  plants  that  will  stand 
the  Winter.  Heretofore  we  have  relied  on 
volunteer  plants,  but  we  want  to  stock 
up  with  the  finer  doubles  which  can  now 
be  had  in  several  colors.  I  presume  they 
will  be  as  hardy  as  the  old  single  kinds. 
These  Fall  plants  will  bloom  earlier  than 
plants  from  Spring-sown  seed,  and  thus 
make  the  blooming  season  longer.  They 
are  fine  for  cut  flowers  and  approach 
the  perennial  Delphiniums  in  value  and 
even  in  beauty. 

Our  two  trees  of  Early  Golden  persim¬ 
mons  bore  heavily  this  year,  ripening  Sept. 
1,  and  continuing  through  the  month. 

I  notice  that  flower  customers  show  a 
great  partiality  for  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
they  discover  it.  The  native  persimmon 
is  said  to  equal  the  date  in  nutritive 
value,  and  I  consider  the  flavor  just  as 
good.  These  two  trees  were  grafted  with 
scions  sent  me  by  an  Illinois  friend. 
Two  trees  grafted  with  an  extra  fine 
local  variety  that  ripens  a  month  later 
make  up  a  group  of  four  trees  of  which 
I  am  very  proud.  I  do  not  find  the  per¬ 
simmon  hard  to  graft.  My  Japanese  tree 
had  its  top  partly  killed  back  by  the 
severe  Winter,  but  made  a  great  growth 
of  new  wood,  which  I  fear  is  too  im¬ 
mature  for  fruit  next  year. 

Eupatorium  coelestinuin  (hardy  Age- 
ratum)  makes  a  beautiful  bed  when  cov¬ 
ered  as  it  always  is  in  the  Fall  with  a 
wealth  of  fluffy  blue  flowers  that  are 
conspicuous  from  afar.  They  are  fine 
for  cutting  and  universal  favorites,  and 
so  easily  grown.  l.  R.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Pot  Plants  and  Porch  Boxes 

One  reason  why  pot  plants  and  the 
plants  in  porch  boxes  begin  to  look  sick 
in  late  Summer  is  that  they  have  con¬ 
sumed  all  the  plant  food  in  their  con¬ 
tainers.  They  most  need  nitrogen  in 
some  form.  I  use  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
dissolving  a  teaspoonful  in  a  quart  of 


water  and  sprinkling  the  soil  about  the 
plants  with  it.  It  should  not  be  sprinkled 
on  the  leaves  and  where  it  is  used  on 
plants  the  leaves  of  which  are  close  to 
the  ground  the  solution  may  be  poured 
on  the  soil  as  far  from  the  stems  of  the 
plants  as  posible. 

A  perfectly  safe  fertilizer  for  such  use 
is  made  by  putting  two  or  three  inches 
of  manure  from  cows,  sheep  or  horses 
in  a  pail  and  pouring  water  over  it, 
letting  it  stand  until  the  water  is  amber 
colored.  Water  the  plants  with  this  free¬ 
ly,  as  it  will  not  hurt  the  leaves  if  it 
gets  on  them.  Loosen  the  soil  in  pots 
and  porch  boxes  with  an  old  table  fork, 
being  careful  not  to  break  the  roots.  This 
will  start  the  plants  into  new  and  vig¬ 
orous  growth  and  renew  their  beauty. 

It  is  better  to  take  slips  from  gera¬ 
niums  and  other  pot  plants  that  can  be 
propagated  from  slips  late  in  August  or 
early  in  September,  potting  them  in  rich 
soil  where  they  will  take  root  and  make 
vigorous  new  plants  to  replace  the  old 
ones  which  have  grown  large  and  often 
scraggy  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
neither  beautiful  nor  easy  to  handle. 

There  is  no  secret  about  having  hearty 
and  beautiful  pot  and  porch  box  plants. 
All  they  need  is  good  soil  that  does  not 
pack  from  repeated  wettings,  and  keep 
this  soil  from  drying  out.  Woods  mold 
is  ideal  pot  and  porch  box  soil,  but  any 
loamy  soil  mixed  with  from  one-third  to 
one-half  its  volume  with  well-rotted  man¬ 
ure  will  do  perfectly  well. 

Idaho.  MILLER  PURVIS. 


Erie  Grape  Situation 

Market  conditions  may  delay  the 
gi'ape  crop  from  one  to  three  weeks  ac¬ 
cording  to  growers  and  cooperatives  in 
the  Lake  Erie  belt.  The  dry  weather 
has  hurried  along  the  ripening  of  the 
grapes  in  the  entire  area.  Grapes  are 
ahead  of  the  usual  market  period  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  Growers  are  disposed 
to  let  them  cling  to  the  vines  until  there 
is  recovery  of  the  city  markets.  At  the 
present  the  housewife  has  just  completed 
her  canning  of  peaches,  with  grapes  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  Chautauqua  &  Erie  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Western  New  York  commenced 
receiving  for  shipment,  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  22nd1,  while  the  Keystone  of  North 
East  has  set  the  date  of  September  29tli. 
The  juice  plants  started  receiving  grapes 
September  19th  at  Westfield  and  North 
East.  Concords  in  baskets  seem  to  be 
starting  at  $40  a  ton,  and  wagon  loads 
to  growers  at  loading  points  $35. 

Many  growers  are  taking  advantage 
of  wdiat  is  known  as  the  Ferguson  pack¬ 
age.  This  is  a  pasteboard  carton  holding 
a  half  dozen  or  dozen  small  table  baskets 
of  grapes.  Concords  and  other  varieties 
are  blended  in  the  basket  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  the  contents  attractive.  The 
carton  is  ventilated  and  may  be  readily 
handled'.  This  package  is  being  modified 
and  copied  throughout  the  belt,  and  holds 
promise  of  being  a  container  that  will 
build  up  for  the  Concord  and  other  va¬ 
rieties  a  distinction  in  the  minds  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  public.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  gi-ower  to  capture  and  consolidate  the 
fancy  table  trade.  This,  growers  believe, 
may  be  done  by  quality  grapes,  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  pack. 

Frank  Wolfe,  Girard,  Pa.,  president  of 
the  Erie  County,  Pa.,  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Byron  Sprague,  Geneva,  Ohio, 
president  of  the  Ashtabula  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  are  advising  through  the 
press  that  the  housewife  who  formerly 
made  use  of  grapes  for  jams  and  jellies 
should  return  to  the  old  time  household 
practice  of  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago. 
The  reasonable  price  of  grapes,  the  good 
quality,  and  low  price  of  sugar,  are 
reasons  for  this.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  grapes  and  sugar  in  the  past 
dozen  years  many  farm  and  village  house¬ 
wives  just  outside  the  grape  belt  have  not 
used  them  in  their  canning  program, 
while  growers  concentrated  on  the  larger 
city  markets.  \y.  j. 

Ohio. 


From  Central  N.  Y.  State 

Seneca  and  Tompkins  counties  are 
somewhat  unlike,  but  I  found  in  cross¬ 
ing  them  similarity  in  respect  to  drought 
conditions  and  the  resulting  crop  situa¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  to  me  that  one  could 
hardly  estimate  corn  much  above  70  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop  and  not  much  chance 


now  materially  to  advance  that  percent¬ 
age.  Seneca  County  seems  to  have  rather 
more  corn  for  husking,  and  I  should  es¬ 
timate  it  a  bit  in  an  advantage  over  the 
silage  corn  areas.  Beans  are  grown  to 
some  extent  in  Seneca  County  but  lack 
generally  of  being  up  to  the  average  con¬ 
dition.  With  good  weather  and  rainfall 
from  now  on  quite  a  cabbage  crop  seems 
possible,  but  rain  is  needed  soon.  There 
are  various  opinions  about  potatoes 
whether  the  recent  tolerable  showers  have 
done  some  good,  but  more  rain  must 
come  soon  or  the  production  will  be 
rather  light.  l. 


How  to  Hull  Walnuts 

Among  the  hills  and  ravines  in  Tide¬ 
water  Virginia  and  also  in  a  good  many 
other  Eastern  and  Southeni  States,  black 
walnuts  grow  -wild  abundantly.  It  used 
to  be  quite  a  job  to  get  these  nuts  hulled, 
besides  getting  one’s  hands  covered  with 
stain,  hard  to  get  off.  Autumn  is  the 
season  for  harvesting  and  hulling  these 
nuts. 

A  few  years  ago  I  thought  I  would  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  piece  of  machinery  for 
doing  this  job,  which  was  my  corn  sheller. 
I  had  tried  several  different  methods  but 
found  this  implement  did  the  job  well, 
faster  and  without  stained  hands.  I  have 
a  hand  sheller  that  can  be  screwed  up 
tight  for  small  ears  of  corn  and  un¬ 
screwed  or  loosened  for  large  ears.  It 
must  be  screwed  up  tight  for  hulling  wal¬ 
nuts,  as  these  are  not  so  large.  Two  or 
three  bushels  can  be  hulled  in  25  or  30 
minutes,  when  by  hand  it  would  require 
several  hours.  The  corn  sheller  takes 
off  all  the  outer  hull  without  cracking  a 
nut  or  injuring  the  sheller.  All  that  you 
have  to  do  is  to  separate  the  nuts  from 
the  hulls  as  you  would  the  cobs  from  the 
corn.  w.  H.  HAURISON. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


We  Mark  the  Sacks 

When  hauling  corn  or  potatoes  from 
the  field,  we  always  want  to  know  the 
number  of  bushels.  But  instead  of  using 
the  old-time  basket  measure  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done,  we  mark  the  sacks  with  a 
red  thread  just  at  the  height  where  one 
bushel  comes.  On  larger  sacks,  there  is 
a  second  mark  for  two  bushels.  By  keep¬ 
ing  count  of  the  sacks  we  always  know 
the  number  of  bushels  in  every  load.  This 
plan  saves  a  lot  of  bother  and  time  at  a 
busy  season,  and  sacks  thus  marked  will 
come  handy  in  measuring  any  kind  of 
farm  crop.  f.  r.  c. 
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GOOD  CLEAN  NO.  1  U.  S.  STANDARD 

APPLE  BARRELS 

forsaJe  at  most  reasonable  price.  Shipment  c«n  be  made 
immediately.  Call  or  write  Arendtsvllle  Planing1  Mill  &  Barrel 
Factory,  P.  S.Orncr,PropMArendtsviIle,Pa.  Tel.  Big-lerviIle63R2 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  W ell-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 


Plant  Baby  Blue  Spruce  NowI^m $5 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  SEHSEBY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


8  EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

FALL  SHIPPING  I 

AND  PLANTING  TIME  JL 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  trees. 

12  to 
Inches 
high 


4  American  Spruce, 
2  Norway  Spruce, 

2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


Field-Grown  Stock ,  250  Acres 


8 


-  EVERGREENS 


$1 

tap 


.80 


2  Scotch  Pine.  2  Junipertus  Communis.  Trees 
are  5  to  6  years  old.  15  to  20  inches  high. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or¬ 
der  ot  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old,  two  trees . $1.10 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbiense),  flower  reddish  purple. 
iCarelimanum),  dark  pink.  fc-f  an 

Three  Plants,  1-1%  ft.  high .  91. 1U 

Magnolia  Trees . Tre°s  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  -fl  1 A 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . «pJ..±v 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs . $1.10 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . $1.10 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  ahrubs  . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry,  1  and  1%  ft.  high, 

bushy,  6  plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants, 

blooming  age  . $1.10 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants,  blooming  age  . $1.10 

Oriental  Popples,  brilliant  colors,  flower* 

8  inches  across.  10  plants,  blooming  age  ..$1.10 
Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants  . $1.10 


Hardy  Perennials,  Live  Forever. 
These  Plants  Are  Two  Years  p* 
Old,  Blooming  Age.  Each...OC 

Columbine,  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors:  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow  Dais¬ 
ies;  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Painted 
Daisies,  Galllardlas,  Sweet  Williams. 

ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR  MORE 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA. 
_ Add  25c  for  Packing 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 
Plant  This  Fall,  Pick  Berries  Next  Summer 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  market. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  temperature 
of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with 
plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name, 
certified  free  from  disease,  from  the  originator’s 
farm,  Prof.  F.  C.  Reeves,  Canadian  Horticultur¬ 
ist,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Send  for  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  farm  papers 
and  Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so 
favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted,  $1  per  dozen, 
$8  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


THOMAS  MARKS  6  CO. 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Layer  and  pot-grown  plants  for  October  and  November 
planting.  Best  June  bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties. 
Also  ltasp berry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


umiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimimiiiii^ 

|  Plant  Kelly  Fruit  I 
|  Trees  This  Fall  | 

Z  Insure  early  vigorous  growth  next  EE 

Spring.  Be  sure  they  are  Kellys’  = 

-  Certified,  true-to-name  trees.  Write  ~ 

2  for  special  Fall  Catalog  with  reduced  ZZ 

Z  prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Z1 

Z  Established  50  Years 

E  KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  = 
:  2723  Cherry  SI.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  E 

raillIllllllIIllllIIIIIIIIIII|||IIII||||||I||I||||= 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns* 
a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
f  67^64*’  *Iooper’  Chamberlain, 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock, 
Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 


Hold-fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLAHTX 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  PLANTING 


Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells.  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
2t>7  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that 
that  Jive  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  of  1930  and  Spring  ol  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  in  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  beat  gift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
Lar^e  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
A  pole.  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog  is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne  Maiyland 


CflNICC  SHRUBBERY, 
E.UI1II-O9  EVERGREENS, 

ETC.,  OF  QUALITY 
Plant  now— priced  right ,  write  for  prices 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL  NORMA,  N.  J. 
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Permanent 

ly)  FARM  . 

Construction 


r 


net  book 
of  interest  to 
every  farmer 

THE  new  booklet 
’'Permanent  Farm 
Construction”  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  working  manual  on 
farm  concrete.  It  tells 
how  to  use  concrete  for 
barns,  granaries,  silos, 
septic  tanks,  and  every 
structure  required  on 
the  modern  farm.  De¬ 
tailed  suggestions  for 
mixing  and  placing  con¬ 
crete  are  given,  together 
with  a  large  number  of 
useful  photographs  and 
diagrams. 

With  this  book  as  a 
guide,  any  farmer  can 
make  many  profitable 
improvements  on  his 
farm  at  small  cost.  A 
free  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you  upon  request. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Concrete jor  Permanence 


Genuine 

ALLIGATOR* 

TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S.  PAT  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT! AC ING 


A  smooth,  pow¬ 
erful,  long-last¬ 
ing  belt  joint. 
Lengthens  belt 
lifebysealingthe 
ends  in  its 
visa 
grip- 


NEVER 


*Approved  and  used  by  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  by  makers  of  belts,  farm 
machinery  and  millions  of  farmers. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “Handy  Pack¬ 
age”  of  two  complete  6-in.  joints. 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England  i  Qf 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  |  /Q 

puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  miy  DOWN 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  ’  1 

er  in  £  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  I’ower  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — Set  our 

latest  introductory  offer,  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  C™Sy% 

830  29th  Sl 

Ccnlerrille,  Iowa  m  ***~J^^Hercu  les 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


New  York  Dahlia  Show 

The  American  Dahlia  Society  show  Avas 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  Septem¬ 
ber  1G,  17  and  18,  and  surpassed  in  beau¬ 
ty  of  exhibits,  color  and  size,  any  previous 
show.  Each  exhibit,  showed  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  blooms  and  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  them.  Madison  Square  Garden 
is  roomy  and  flowers  show  off  to  good 
advantage  because  they  are  not  crowded. 

There  were  many  new  specimens,  Dad’s 
Favorite  and  Champoeg  being  two  of  the 
finest.  The  latter  was  a  pink  and  yellow 
variety  that  was  extremely  attractive. 
Mary  Helen  was  a  new  variety,  a  clear 
yellow  and  a  lovely  bloom.  Another  new 
Dahlia  that  showed  up  well  was  Frances 
Amherst  Johnson,  a  striking  yellow  va¬ 
riety  with  blooms  nine  inches  across.  A 
beautiful  rose-pink,  semi-cactus  was  a 
new  variety  that  had  been  named  for  the 
American  Dahlia  Society.  Margaret  E. 
Broomhall  was  a  new  white  Dahlia,  15% 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  show. 

The  russet  poms  and  larger  Dahlias 
were  specially  beautiful.  One  exhibit 
that  was  very  attractive  was  a  long, 
shallow  basket  of  bronze  wicker  with 
bronze  poms.  Other  baskets  were  com¬ 
posed  of  poms  of  different  shades.  Many 
had  spikes  of  larkspur  and  Gypsopliila, 
and  one  of  fine  Gladiolus  with  tiny  poms 
and  Gypsopliila  made  a  very  beautiful 
arrangement.  An  exhibit  of  bronze  Zin¬ 
nias  in  a  low  bronze  bowl  was  exception¬ 
ally  fine. 

A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best-keeping 
variety  and  on  the  last  night,  this  went 
to  the  Hose  O’Fallon,  exhibited  by  Miss 
Frietag,  of  Connecticut.  From  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  might  have  been  just  plucked. 
It  stood  handsome  and  fresh  with  a  large 
bloom.  Others  of  the  same  variety 
throughout  the  hall  also  retained  their 
fresh  and  fine  condition. 

Airplanes  brought  flowers  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  and  Oregon  sent  new  ar¬ 
rivals  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  had 
fallen  off  in  beauty.  One  concern  had 
200  square  feet  laid  out  for  a  group  of 
500  blossoms  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Dahlias.  This  took  the  supreme  award 
and  was  well  worthy  of  it.  One  arrange¬ 
ment  was  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or 
cone  and  the  varieties  of  Dahlias  ar¬ 
ranged  on  it  were  exquisite.  They  ran 
from  the  clearest  white  to  the  deep  ma¬ 
hogany  shades,  and  gorgeous  colors  from 
lemon-yellow  and  gold  to  the  crimson  of 
sunset  and  bright  cerise  shades.  Another 
exhibit  showed  the  house  front,  garden 
and  patio.  Boxes  were  in  the  windows 
filled  with  flowers  and  the  garden  laid  out 
with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  largely 
the  Dahlias.  Jane  Cowl  was  exceptional¬ 
ly  beautiful.  In  a  bouquet  of  these  alone, 
each  bloom  was  perfect  and  the  coloring 
exquisite.  Autumn  Rose,  Copper  King, 
Eagle  Rock  Sunshine,  Coquette,  Ford- 
hook  Buttercup,  Fort  Monmouth,  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Beacon,  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Sagamore,  and  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  many 
others,  were  varieties  duplicated  in  most 
of  the  exhibits  and  seemed  well  adapted 
to  all  sections.  Kitty  Dunlap,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty  shade,  was  a  splendid  plant. 
Sagamore,  Kathleen  Norris  and  Eagle 
Rock  Sunshine  merited  praise.  They  are 
outstanding  varieties.  Other  Fall  flow¬ 
ers  Avere  exhibited  and  one  house  showed 
larkspurs  that  were  specially  attractive 
with  spikes  that  Avere  large  and  full  in  a 
great  variety  of  shades  making  a  wonder¬ 
ful  exhibit. 

The  tables  set  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  Avere  charming,  and  the  flower 
centerpieces  dainty,  dignified  and  ex¬ 
quisite.  They  ran  from  a  formal  to  a 
cozy,  homey,  unassuming  arrangement, 
but  each  with  a  beauty  of  its  OAvn.  The 
centerpieces  Avere  largely  small  poms, 
larkspur,  Gypsopliila  and  Helenium. 

The  garden  clubs  had  fine  exhibits,  and 
Avere  liberally  awarded  prizes.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  was  that  the  drought  of  the 
season  had  not  interfered  with  the  groAV- 
ing  of  prize  flowers  this  year  and  that 
more  and  more  people  are  going  into 
Dahlia  groAving  both  commercially  and 
in  amateur  gardens.  M.  G.  K. 


“Any  good  shooting  on  your  farm?” 
asked  the  hunter  of  a  farmer.  “Splen¬ 
did  !”  replied  the  agriculturist.  “There’s 
a  thrashing-machine  salesman  down  in 
the  meadoAv;  a  farm  relief  Congressman 
in  the  hay  loft ;  a  vacuum  cleaner  ped¬ 
dler  in  the  house ;  a  radio  salesman  com¬ 
ing  in  the  front  gate :  a  candidate  doAvn 
at  the  barn,  and  tAATo  tramps  in  the  corn- 
crib — need  any  shells?” — Life. 
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Get  These  Extra  Advantages 

— Cletrac  Offers  Them  at  No  Higher  Cost 


SURE,  dependable  power — Cletrac 
delivers  it  in  abundance!  Whether 
you  are  hauling  heavy  loads  over  a 
surface  that  is  rough  —  or  soft  and 
soggy  —  or  whether  you’re  plowing 
in  hard,  sun-baked  soil,  Cletrac  never 
hesitates l  Plenty  of  power,  too,  for 
steep  hillsides,  Cletracs  have  the 
power  and  stamina  to  wade  right 
through  the  heavy  work  and  put  ut¬ 
most  speed  into  every  farm  job. 

Cletracs  offer  many  other  definite 
advantages  for  farm  work.  Their 
wide,  sure-gripping  tracks  take  firm 
hold  even  in  loose  or  wet  soil  with¬ 
out  power  waste  or  slippage.  Because 
of  their  greater  power  efficiency, 
they  permit  the  use  of  larger  loads 
and  implements.  Their  extremely 
light  tread  does  away  with  harmful 
“soil  pack.”  No  time  is  wasted  in 
daily  hand  oiling— -all  track  wheel 


bearings  are  automatically  lubricated. 
Operation  costs  are  surprisingly  low 
by  reason  of  low  oil  and  gas  con¬ 
sumption. 

With  all  their  advantages,  Cletracs 
cost  no  more  than  other  tractors.  On 
the  contrary,  Cletracs  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  are  well  below  the  cost  of 
other  good  tractors  of  similar  rating. 

Investigate  the  Cletrac  now!  Find 
out  about  its  greater  fitness  not  only 
for  your  field  work,  but  for  snow  re¬ 
moval  and  scores  of  other  profitable 
“off  season”  jobs.  The  Cletrac  line 
has  six  different  tractor  sizes — priced 
as  low  as  $1095  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

See  your  Cletrac  dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  or  write  for  full  information. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 
19361  Euclid  Avo.,  Cleveland,  O. 


What 
Kept 
Byrd’s 
Men 
Warm  ? 

The 

Old  ^Reliable 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. , 


Brown  s  Beach  Jacket 


This  snug-fitting  jacket  Avill  keep  you 
Avarm  and  comfortable  whether  you 
are  hunting,  camping,  motoring  or 
Avorking  on  the  farm.  Made  of.  strong 
windproof  knit  cloth  Avith  knit-in  avooI 
fleece  lining.  "Wears  like  iron  and  can 
be  Avashed  without  losing  its  shape. 
Three  styles — coat  Avith  or  Avithout 
collar,  and  vest. 


Ask  your  dealer 


8. 


BBOAVN'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


J 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  MJSKER  CO  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coat*  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 


The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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A  FRAME  » 10 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Fectory  Price* 

Do  Your  Own  Sawing*  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  W  S 

Lowest-priced,  prac’ical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
_  styles  to  select  from.  AVrite 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  heed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.  * 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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FILL  IT 


LIGHT  IT 


ENJOY  IT 


Nothing  tells  the 
whole  truth  about 
tobacco  like  a 
good  pipe 

TN  a  pipe,  tobacco  gets  its  real 
*  chance  to  let  you  know  what 
sturdy,  robust  comfort  smoking  can 
mean.  In  a  pipe,  tobacco  can  breathe 
and  live.  It  can  smolder  down  evfenly 
and  slowly  as  it  should.  Only  thus 
can  you  get  the  true  relish  of  good 
tobacco,  the  joy  of  rich,  cool  smoke. 

You  probably  know  that  manu¬ 
facturers  select  the  choicest  leaves 
and  choicest  blends  for  pipe  tobacco. 
That’s  because  tobacco  is  itself  in  a 
pipe.  It  can’t  fool  you.  Your  pipe 
tells  you  the  full  truth  about  the 
tobacco  you  burn. 

Get  a  good  pipe  and  pack  some 
Edgeworth  in  it — that  fine  old  burley 
blend  whose  flavor  never  changes. 
After  a  few  pipefuls  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  why  men  throughout  the  world 
are  Edgeworth’s  lifelong  friends  once 
they  get  acquainted.  And  we’ll 
introduce  you.  Send  us  that  coupon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  We’ll 
send  you  a  generous,  glad-to-meet- 
you  packet  of  genuine  Edgeworth, 
free.  That’s  how  sure  we  are  you’ll 
like  each  other. 


EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


Edgeworth  is  a  combination 
of  good  tobaccos  —  selected 
carefully  and  blended  espe¬ 
cially  for  pipe-smoking.  Its 
quality  and  flavor  never 
change.  Buy  Edgeworth  any¬ 
where  in  two  forms — “Ready- 
Rubbed”  and  “Plug  Slice.” 
All  sizes — 15^  pocket  package 
to  pound  humidor  tin. — Larus 
&  Bro.  Co.,  Richmond,  V a. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 


I'll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I'll  try 
it  in  a  good  pipe. 


My  name .  . . 

My  street  address . 

And  the  town  and  state . . 

Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come!  YV-41 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Thirty-five  firemen 
were  cut  and  bruised  and  affected  by 
smoke  Sept.  26,  while  fighting  flames 
that  destroyed  several  large  buildings 
and  two  acres  of  lumber  piles  at  the 
plant  of  the  Hamilton  Millwork  Com¬ 
pany,  which  extends  for  several  acres 
along  Oregon  Avenue,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than 
$100,000. 

Policeman  Charles  Smith  risked  his 
life  at  Ca’mden,  N.  -T.,  Sept.  20,  in  an 
effort  to  rescue  two  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  employes  from  a  gas-filled  manhole 
while  a  companion  patrolman  was  hast¬ 
ening  back  to  the  station  for  a  gas  mask. 
As  Smith  lowered  himself  by  a  rope 
into  the  «hole,  he  collapsed  and  fell  on 
the  unconscious  workmen.  A  .  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  Battalion  Chief  Willard 
Jones  arrived  with  Tony  Bal'lantine,  his 
driver,  and  the  latter,  equipped  with  a 
gas  mask,  rescued  the  three  men  with 
the  aid  of  other  workmen.  Ballentine 
became  ill  and  a  pullmotor  had  to  be 
used  on  him  as  well  as  on  Patrolman 
Smith  and  the  workmen,  D.  Joseph  Quinn 
and  Francis  Ivapus. 

Action  to  end  the  selling  of  futures 
in  the  Chicago  grain  market  by  foreign 
governments  was  taken  Sept.  26,  by  the 
directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
market’s  governing  body,  in  a  resolution 
condemning  such  trading  as  against  the 
interest^  of  the  American  wheat  growers. 
The  action  strikes  at  the  recent  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Government 
which  short  sold  several  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  thus  aiding  in  depressing  prices. 
The  board  also  declared  a  policy  of 
checking  all  short-selling  designed  to 
manipulate  prices.  The  board's  resolu¬ 
tion  came  in  response  to  demands  .  by 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  that  the  domestic  wheat  interests 
be  protected  from  disadvantages  brought 
through  such  trading  as  that  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

Lake  gales,  snow  flurries,  heavy  rains 
and  cold  tornadic  winds  buffeted  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  Sept.  26.  Nine  lives  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  lost.  Four  are  known 
dead.  Lake  Michigan  lashed  angrily  at 
vessels  and  shore  lines.  Its  waves  swept 
the  barge  Salvor  away  from  its  tug 
offshore  from  Muskegon,  Mich.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  were  washed  to  death. 
Six  others  including  tho  women  cooks 
were  saved.  The  seas  were  running  so 
high  that  Muskegon  Coast  Guard  crews 
were  shoved  inshore  when  they  put  out 
to  the  rescue.  Farther  uplake  the  lum¬ 
ber  schooner  Our  Son,  believed  the  last 
sailing  ship  flying  the  Great  Lakes,  be¬ 
came  waterlogged  and  foundered.  Its 
crew  of  .seven  were  taken  off  by  the 
freighter  William  Nelson.  Iowa  had  two 
deaths  from  windstorms.  W.  H.  Belt  was 
killed  when  his  home  in  New  Boston,  was 
demolished,  and  J.  T.  Vermilion,  SO,  was 
fatally  injured  when  a  twister  swept  over 
a  barn  of  his  farm  near  Siunmitville. 
Snow  fell  in  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  Killing 
frosts  swept  over  North  Dakota  with  a 
low  temperature  of  22  above  reported. 
The  thermometer  dropped  to  below  freez¬ 
ing  in  parts  of  Minnesota. 

Capt.  Erwin  J.  Anderson  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Island,  Wis.,  his  bride  of  two  weeks 
and  the  four  members  of  his  crew  are 
believed  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
sinking  of  the  fruit  packet  North  Shore 
which  cleared  St.  Joseph  for  Milwaukee. 
Sept.  26,  shortly  before  a  storm  lashed 
Lake  Michigan.  Capt.  W.  E.  Preston  of 
the  Grand  Haven  Coast  Guard  Station 
and  his  crew  reported  that  the  North 
Shore  went  down  about  30  miles  off  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.  The  North  Shore  had  a  cargo 
of  10,000  baskets  of  grapes.  Grape  bas¬ 
kets  were  washed  ashore  near  St.  Joseph. 
Loss  of  the  six  persons  on  board  the 
North  Shore  brought  the  death  tolL  from 
the  storm  to  eleven. 

Four  persons  were  killed  in  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  in  the  metropolitan  area 
Sept.  2S.  One  of  the  victims,  Theodore 
Schneider,  45  years  old,  a  switchman,  Avas 
run  over  and  killed  by  two  automobiles 
at  the  Erie  Railroad  crossing  at  East 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  The  drivers,  Stanley 
Malkowski,  19,  of  Wallington,  and  Steve 
Swick,  19,  of  Wallington,  were  later  ar¬ 
rested  and  found  to  be  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  liquor  by  a  p’olice  physician. 
They  Avere  held  in  Hackensack  jail  on 
charges  of  manslaughter. 

Descendants  of  the  Mohegan  Indians 
Sept.  30,  brought  a  $1,000,000  suit  in 
Superior  Court  at  NorAvieh  against  the 
Connecticut  Attorney  General,  city  and 
town  of  Norwich  and  others.  The  suit 
’charrges  that  the  descendants  have  been 
prevented  from  burying  their  dead  in  a 
16-acre  reservation  there,  and  that  monu¬ 
ments  on  it  have  been  destroyed.  The 
action  was  brought  by  Edyth  B.  Gray 
of  Croton  and  others,  as  heirs-at-laAV  of 
Chief  Tineas.  The  complaint  charges  that 
the  reservation  in  Norwich,  dedicated  as 
a  burial  ground  for  Mohegans  and  their 
heirs,  has  been  fitted  out  with  monuments 
where  their  dead  haA7e  been  buried,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  rights  of  the  heirs 
the  defendants  have  defaced,  removed 
and  destroyed  the  monuments.  The  defen¬ 
dants,  it  is  charged  further,  have  prevented 
the  bringers  of  the  action  from  burying 
their  dead,  the  descendants  of  the  Mo¬ 
hegans,  on  the  property. 

.Scientific  specimens  gathered  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  some  of  which  it  will 
be  impossible  to  replace,  Avere  damaged 
or  destroyed  Sept.  30  by  a  fire  Avhich 
SAvent  Ward’s  natural  science  establish¬ 
ment,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Geological 


and  anatomical  specimens,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  sixty  years,  Avere 
lost.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  $200, 
000  by  Frank  Ward,  director  of  the 
establishment.  Ward’s  Museum  Avas  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  rare  collections.  Many  fa¬ 
mous  animal  groups  Avere  mounted  there, 
and  many  scientific  expeditions  turned 
over  “their  trophies  to  the  institution  for 
preparation.  The  museum  contained  most 
of  the  University  of  Rochester’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  collections.  It  Avas  founded  in  the 
sixties,  by  Henry  A.  Ward,  Avho  Avas 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Buf¬ 
falo  in  1906. 

Increasing  competition  by  motor  buses 
is  reducing  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 
in  NeAV  Jersey,  the  Abell  audit  and  sur¬ 
vey  committee  of  the  Legislature  was 
told  Sept.  30  by  Louis  Foe-lit,  engineer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assess¬ 
ment.  The  railroads  pay  a  tax  aggre¬ 
gating  approximately  $6,000,000  a  year, 
Avhile  the  buses  are  not  taxed,  he  said. 
Mr.  Focht  also  testified  that  while  the 
railroads’  earnings  have  been  decreasing 
since  1915  there  has  been  a  steady  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  operating  expenses. 

WASHINGTON.— Charging  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  failed  to 
protect  properly  the  last  oil  shale  reserves 
on  the  public  domain  in  Western  Colo¬ 
rado  from  efforts  by  large  oil  interests 
to  obtain  titles  to  them  “by  fraud  and 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  mining  Iuavs,”  Ralph 
S.  Kelley,  in  a  letter  sent  Sept.  26  to 
Secretary  Wilbur,  has  resigned  as  Chief 
of  Field  Division  of  the  General  Land 
Office  at  Denver.  Mr.  Kelley  contended 
that  the  value  of  the  oil  that  might 
be  recovered  from  the  Colorado  shale 
oil  lands  in  question  is  in  excess  of 
$40,000,000,000,  and  charged  in  his  let¬ 
ter  that  the  department  has  granted  “con¬ 
cession  after  concession’’  to  “the  Colo¬ 
rado  oil  interests,”  not  because  they 
were  rightfully  entitled  to  such  consid¬ 
eration,  but  purely  and  simply  as  con¬ 
ciliatory  measures  because  of  great  poli¬ 
tical  and  other  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sales  of  American  goods  to  Soviet 
Russia  during  the  first  half  of  1930  in¬ 
creased  from  $30,875,000  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1929  to  $73,232,000,  a 
gain  of  137  per  cent,  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  stated 
Sept.  29  in  an  analysis  of  exports,  and 
imports  for  that  period.  The  only  other 
gains  in  American  sales  were  to  Mexico, 
7  per  cent ;  Panama,  4  per  cent ;  Irish 
Free  State,  23  per  cent ;  Mozambique,  26 
per  cent ;  Bermuda,  15  per  cent ;  Persia 
34  per  cent,  and  Canary  Islands,  11  per 
cent.  Exports  to  Canada  declined  from 
$503,000,000  to  $371,000,000,  or  26  per 
cent.  The  percentages  of  decreases  for 
other  countries  AA7ere  the  United  Kingdom, 
16  per  cent;  Germany,  26 ;  France,  10; 
Japan.  23;  Argentina,  34;  Italy,  30; 
Cuba,  19  ;  Netherlands,  24  ;  Australia,  38  ; 
Belgium,  23 ;  China,  28,  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  20;  Spain,  25;  Brazil,  49;  Sweden, 
22;  Chile,  16;  British  India,  16;  Den¬ 
mark,  17  ;  British  South  Africa,  35 ;  Ve¬ 
nezuela,  27 ;  Dutch  East  Indies,  39 ; 
Colombia,  54  ;  Uruguay,  24  ;  and  Norway, 
16  per  cent. 

World  production  of  crude  petroleum 
in  1929  was  1,484,451,000  barrels,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1928  of  159,71S.OOO.  Of  this 
total  the  production  in  the  United  States 
was  1,007,323,000  barrels,  or  67.9  per 
cent,  according  to  figures  published  Sept. 
29,  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  It  was  the  first 
billion-barrel  year  for  this  country,  show- 
ing  an  increase  of  105.849,000  barrels 
or  12  per  cent  over  1928.  Production 
of  crude  -oil  in  other  countries,  at  477,- 
128,000  barrels,  Avas  53,869,000  barrels 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Ve¬ 
nezuela  ranked  second  to  the  United 
States,  and  Russia  third.  Production  in 
Mexico  dropped  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
total,  as  compared  Avith  3.8  per  cent  in 
1928.  Production  in  Venezuela  increased 
by  about  32,000,000  barrels  for  the  year 
and  that  in  Russia  by  about  15,000,000 
barrels. 

Destruction  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
federal  water  power  act  to  prevent  in¬ 
flation  of -power  company  valuation  claims 
upon  which  rates  to  consumers  are  based 
was  visualized  by  conservationist  groups 
Sept.  30  as  the  result  of  a  SAveeping  opin¬ 
ion  given  the  poAver  commission  by  At¬ 
torney  General  Mitchell.  The  opinion, 
asked  -by..  President  Hoover  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  commission,  Avas  rendered  in 
the  application  of -the  Appalachian  Power 
Company,  a  link  of  the  Electric  Rond 
and  Share  -Company,  to  build  an  80,000 
hor.se-power  project  on  the  NeAV  River 
in  West  Virginia.  The  effect  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  is  .to  permit  the  Appalachian  Com¬ 
pany  to  obtain  Avhat  is  termed  a  “minor 
part”  license  under  the  water  poAver  act, 
which  means  it  will  be  subjected  to  no 
federal  restriction  beyond  the  limitation 
of  the  life  of  the  license  to  fifty  years. 
If  the  license  is  granted  the  power  com- 
misson  Avill  have  no  control  of  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  the  project  or  its  security 
issues. 

Allotment  of  $250,000  by  the  Cotton 
Textile  Institute  to  be  used  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  fashion  importance  of  cotton  goods 
during  next  year  was  announced  Sept.  30 
by  Charles  K.  Everett,  in  charge  of  the 
NeAV  Uses  Section  of  the  institute.  Ea7- 
erett  said  this  amount  was  double  that 
expended  for  the  purpose  during  this 
year  and  in  1929. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Up  to  September  26,  the  total  number 
of  sixth  degree  candidates  initiated  at 
the  series  of  special  sessions  of  the  Ncav 
York  State  Grange,  concluded  Oct.  4, 
numbered  8,020,  Avith  eight  sessions  to 
go.  This  total  represents  the  work  of  21 
sessions,  an  average  of  382  per  session. 
If  the  remaining  eight  sessions  maintaiu 
the  average,  the  grand  total  Avill  be  over 
11,000  neAv  members  added  to  the  Ncav 
York  State  Grange  during  the  campaign. 
From  this  total  and  the  other  sixth 
degree  candidates  who  are  likely  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Rochester  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  next  month  there  seems  to 
be  an  ample  foundation  for  the  quota  of 
12,000  seventh  degree  candidates  which 
has  been  established  as  the  goal  for  the 
session.  This  column  should  be  able  to 
announce  the  total  of  the  campaign  next 
Aveek.  Whatever  the  final  outcome  the 
effort  has  been  very  much  Avortlnvhile. 

Merry  _  Neighbors’  Nights  are  very 
popular  in  Northern  Ncav  York  Grange 
territory.  These  gatherings,  which  usu¬ 
ally  include  representations  from  at  least 
a  half  dozen  neighboring  Granges,  have 
done  immeasurable  good  in  promoting 
good  felloAvship.  among  the  Granges  using 
the  plan.  For  instance  the  Merry  Neigh¬ 
bors’  Night,  held  at  Adams  Grange,  in 
Jefferson  County  Saturday  night,  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  was  attended  by  about  225 
members  and  visitors,  the  invited  Granges 
being  M'annsville,  Adams  Center,  South 
Rutland,  Henderson,  Lorraine  and  Smith- 
ville,  Avhose  A'isiting  members  furnished 
the  program.  The  numbers  given  in¬ 
cluded  a  folk  song  in  dialect,  sung  by 
two  native  Hollanders  Avho  are  iioav  mem¬ 
bers  of  Adams  Center  Grange ;  a  very 
Avell  rendered  skit  by  a  delegation  from 
old  Union  Grange  No.  5  of  Belleville, 
The  excursion  to  Rochester;”  two  ex¬ 
cellent  songs  with  banjo  accompaniment 
by  Mervin  Hodges  of  Smithville  Grange 
and  a  talk  ^  on  Cuba  by  Harry  Jones, 
a  member  of  that  Grange  who  had  spent 
a  considerable  period  among  the  people 
of  the  island  and  Avho  had  gathered  a 
vast  store  of  most  interesting  material 
on  the  life  of  the  people,  products  of  Cuba 
and  the  progress  made  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  since  the  Cubans  had  been  freed 
from  the  Spanish  yoke;  a  well  rendered 
improvised  “Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.” 
in  the  form  of  a  monologue  by  little 
Mollie  Damon  of  South  Rutland  Grange 
while  she  Avashed  the  supper  dishes. 
Master  Frank  H.  Mellon,  although  serA7- 
ing  his  first  term  as  master,  is  bringing 
this  veteran  Grange  up  to  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence.  It  is  remarkable  Avhat 
a  A’ariety  of  very  interesting  material  can 
be  brought  together  in  a  gathering  of 
this  kind,  but  the  chief  Amine  of  the 
Merry  Neighbors’  Night  is  the  keeping 
alive  of  the  good  old-fashioned  spirit  of 
neighborliness,  _  Avhich  is  in  danger  of 
passing  aAvay,  in  these  new  days  of  hurry 
and  rush  to  seek  neAv  forms  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  the  task  of  every 
Grange  to  keep  alive  this  spirit  of  neigh¬ 
borly  friendliness.  It  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  heritages  of  the  good  old  NeAv  England 
days  and  must  not  be  alloAved  to  die. 

In  the  special  campaign  for  sixth  de¬ 
gree  members  DelaAvare  stands  far  in  the 
lead  among  the  Grange  counties  of  the 
Empire  State  in  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  degree.  Walton  in  that 
county  Avas  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  meetings  of  the  series.  This  is 
the  home  county  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Cleveland, 
lady  assistant  steAvard  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  and  she  and  her  husband, 
County  Deputy  Wilbur  Cleveland,  deserve 
a  large  measure  of  the  credit  for  the 
record  attained  by  the  county  of  Dela¬ 
Avare,  as  about  33%  per  cent  of 
the  county’s  membership  have  received 
the  sixth  degree.  Of  a  total  of  1212 
Grange  members  in  Delaware,  there  were 
433  in  the  sixth  degree  class  at  the 
Walton  meeting.  Deposit  Grange  of 
Broome  County  deserves  special  mention, 
also,  as  24  out  of  the  total  of  90  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  roll  of  that  Grange  took  the 
degree  at  Walton.  National  Grange 
Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Walton  session  and  he  also  addressed 
several  other  nearby  meetings  of  the 
series. 

New  York  State  is  said  to  be  leading 
Ohio  at  present  in  the  close  contest  be- 
tAveen  the  tAvo  States  as  to  which  shall 
close  the  year  Avith  the  largest  number 
of  neAv  Juvenile  Granges  organized  for 
the  annual  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1930. 
Ohio  holds  the  record  for  the  largest 
aggregate  membership  of  Juveniles,  buc 
for  the  year’s  neAv  growth  the  Empire 
State  hopes  to  Avin  out. 

Over  a  thousand  Grange  lecturers  and 
other  Grange  workers  were  in  attendance 
at  the  recent  NeAv  England  Grange  Lec¬ 
turers  conference,  held  at  Durham,  N.  II. 

A  Grange  in  Kansas  has  a  charter 
member  Avho  has  held  the  office  of  sec¬ 
retary  continuously  since  the  Grange  Avas 
organized  57  years  ago.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly  the  record  for  the  country  for  long 
official  service  in  the  Grange. 


Quack  Medicine  Salesman :  “Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  1  have  sold  6,000  bottles 
of  this  marvelous  remedy,  and  not  a 
complaint  ha\re  I  received.  What,  I 
ask  you,  does  that  prove?”  Voice  from 
the  CroAvd :  “Dead  men  tell  no  tales.” — 
New  Success. 
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DISCOVERY  WEEK 


Columbus  Undoubtedly  Discovered  America— but ... 


October  12th  to  18th 

•raft' 


75,000  Women 

will  celebrate 
their  Discovery  of 
Silent  Glow  Range  Burners 

October  12th  to  18th  is  Discovery  Week.  75,000  women  will  celebrate  it  because 
they  know  what  Silent  Glow  means  in  their  lives.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  cele¬ 
brate  it  too,  because  of  what  it  will  mean  to  you.  Just  think  — 

75,000  women  have  discovered  that  it’s  just  a  matter  of  minutes  to  change  coal 
stoves  into  modern  oil  ranges. 

75,000  women  have  discovered  that 
Silent  Glow  is  the  fastest  lighting  range 
burner  made,  because  Silent  Glow  has 
discovered  the  SUPERHEATER. 


A  5  year 

Guarantee 


Silent  Glow 
Discovered  the 
SUPERHEATER 

The  SUPERHEATER  makes  Silent  Glow  the 
fastest  starting,  quickest  heating  range  burner  in 
existence.  With  the  SUPERHEATER  the  Silent 
Glow  lights  immediately,  reaches  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  in  a  jiffy  and  gives  an  even  greater  abun¬ 
dance  of  controlled  heat  than  before. 

75,000  women  have  found  that  with  Silent  Glow 
their  kitchens  are  always  immaculate. 

75,000  women  know  that  Silent  Glow  is  eco¬ 
nomical. 

75,000  women  are  through  with  coal,  ashes, 
dirt  and  bother. 

75,000  women  know  that  the  Silent  Glow 
carries  a  5-year  guarantee,  which  guarantee,  backed 
bya  $10,000  Cash  Deposit  assures  their  satisfaction. 

Watch  for  Discovery  Week.  All  over  the 
country  dealers  will  hold  demonstrations  of  Silent 
Glow  products  — the  Range  Burner  — the  Si-Glo-La 
—  the  Circulating  Heater.  There’ 11  be  one  near  you. 

So  look  for  further  announcements  —  and  plan  now 
to  come.  Here’s  a  discovery  you’ 11  enjoy  making. 


0,000.^ 

\ksAlJ 

Backed  by  a 
$10,000.00  Cash 
Deposit 

The  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp. 

Member  American  Oil  Burner  Association — Member  Oil  Heating  Institute 
Member  National  Electric  Light  Association 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  Canada — Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp .  Ltd.,  Montreal ,  P.  Q. 


The  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp.  R-n.-y.io-u-3o 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I  am  interested  in  Discovery  Week. 

Where  is  my  nearest  dealer? 


Name . 


Address 

City _ 


1 136 


October  11,  1930 


<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  2,  1930. 


MILK 

October:  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.88%;  2B, 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17; 


Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.75 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 
Extra  92  score . 

$0.40%  @$0.41 
.40 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.35%  @ 

•39% 

Seconds  . 

.35 

Lower  grades . 

.31%  @ 

.33 

Ladles  . 

.27  @ 

.31% 

Packing  stock  . 

.18  @ 

.25% 

Renovated  . 

.33  @ 

.33% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.42  %@ 

.43 

Extra  . 

•41%  @ 

.42 

Firsts  . 

.36%  @ 

.41 

Seconds  . 

.35% 

Centralized  . . 

.34  @ 

•38% 

CHEESE 

State,  flats  .held,  special 

80.26 

Fancy  . 

.24  @ 

.25 

Flats,  fresh  fancy . 

.20%  @ 

.21 

EGGS 


Receipts  have  been 

large, 

and 

prices 

on  same  grades  are  lower. 

Nearby  whites  extra  . 

.$0.47 

@$0.48 

Average  extras . 

.  .35 

@ 

.37 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .29 

@ 

.32 

Firsts  . 

.  .27 

@ 

.28 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.44 

Mixed  colors . 

@ 

.42 

Gathered  best  . 

.  .32 

@ 

.34 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .19 

@ 

.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . . . 

I  owls  . . 

1  )ucks  ...•••••••••••••••• 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  . . 

Squabs,  graded  lb . 

Dark  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.35  @$0.36 
.23  @  .31 
.13  @  .19 

.18  @  .33 

.17  @  .20 

.30  @  .50 

.30@  .40 

,25@  .40 

1.50@  2.50 
1.25  @  1.50 


LIVE  POTJLTBT  AND 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . . . 

Roosters 

Ducks  . 

Geese . * . 

Rabbits,  lb.  •••••••••••« 


BABBITS 
.$0.20@$0.20 
.  .20  @  .32 

v  .15  @  .16 

.*  .20  @  .26 
.  .16  @  .17 

.  .08  @  .15 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $1.25@$3.15 

L.  I.,  165  lbs.  .  2.75@  3.50 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 3.50@  3.85 

Maine,  180  lbs . 3.10@  3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.  bbl.  . .  •  3.50@  4.00 

Jersey,  bu . 65@  2.00 

dried  beaks — Jolting  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $8.25@$9.75 

Pea  . . 7.25@  7.50 

Red  kidney  . 11.50@11.75 

Yellow  eye  .  9.50@  9.75 


LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.50@10.00 

Bulls  .  6.00  @  6.50 

Cows  .  2.00  @  5.30 

Colves,  best  . 13.00@14.50 

Common  to  good . 6.00@10.00 

Sheep  .  3.00@  4.00 

Lambs  .  8.00@  9.00 

Hogs  .  8.50@10.25 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  prime,  lb.  . . 
Good  to  choice  . . . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 


.$0.1 6  @$0.19 
.  .11  @  .15 

.  16.00@22.00 
.13.00@13.50 


Cows 


.  10.00@13.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  . . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 60  @  .85 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.0O@  2.75 

Celery,  doz . 75@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75@  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 8.00@  9.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  5.00 

Lima  hearts,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Okra,  bu . 40@  .75 

Onions — 


Western  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  . . .  .60@  .75 

Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb  bag  . 60 @  .80 

Peas,  bu . 1.50@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu .  .25@  .85 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.25@  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 40@  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 35@  1.75 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  ert . 25@  1.25 

Handle  bskt . 25@  .65 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  . . .  1.00@  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

B  bl . 

Pears,  bu . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  . . 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.  . . 
Iluskleberries,  N.  S.,  qt. 
Pa.  and  Jersey,  qt.  . . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Peaches — 

Up»river,  ert . 


$0.25@$2.00 
1.75@  7.00 
.50  @  2.25 
.25  @  .40 

2.00 @  3.25 
.35  @  .60 

.18  @  .35 
.18  @  .22 
1.50@  2.75 

,75@  2.75 


Bu . 50  @  1.75 

Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 1.25@  3.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 13 @  .16 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . 26.00@27.00 

No.  3  . 23.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 13.00@14.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . . $0.9614 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.00% 

Oats,,  No.  2  white . 48 

Rye . 51% 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark  . $0.72  @$0.82 

No.  2  hard . 71  %@  .81 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 80  @  .82 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Peaches,  doz . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Green  peas,  lb . 


. $0.19 

. 16 

$0.49  @ 

.50 

.35  @ 

.45 

.50@ 

.55 

.35  @ 

.45 

.40  @ 

.45 

.40@ 

.oo 

.45  @ 

.oo 

.40 

.60 

.30  @ 

.50 

.20  @ 

.25 

.25  @ 

.35 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Malone  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Supplies  of  all  trucked  in  produce  continue 
unusually  plentiful  for  this  time  of  the  year 
and  supply  the  bulk  of  demand  at  Boston.  Most 
produce  has  managed  to  clean  up  fairly  well 
each  day  if  often  at  low  prices.  Tomatoes  were 
an  exception,  being  in  heavy  supply  and  selling 
poorly. 

Apples.. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate  on  good  stock.  Native  Gravensteins 
and  Wealthy,  best,  60c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25;  poor¬ 
er,  25  to  50c.  McIntosh,  drops,  50c  to  $1; 
liandpieked,  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  green  and  wax,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
Shell,  $1.50  to  $2;  Lima,  $2.50  to  $3  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  25  to  40c;  few,  50c;  cut  off, 
poor  demand,  25  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots.. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18-24  bchs.,  35  to  75c;  cut  off,  50  to  85c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  slow. 
Native,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  $2.25  to  $2.75  (i-bbl.  ert. 

Cucumbers.. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  h.h.,  best,  $5  to  $7.  Me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.,  50c  to  $1.25;  dills,  $1  to  $1.25;  counts  high 
as  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Eggplant.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  18,  75c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  IS  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $4  to  $6;  poorer  lower 
ert.;  N.  Y.,  erts.,  few  sales,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  65  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25  100  lbs.;  Mich.,  bags,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  Spanish,  %  case,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Parsley.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peaches. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  Elbertas,  $1.10  to  $1.50  16-qt. 
basket;  $2.50  to  $3  bu.  bskt. 

Pears.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  various  varieties,  60c  to  $1.25;  Seekels, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  Beurre  Bose,  $1  to  $1.60  std. 
bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  85c;  few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  Maine,  100 
lbs.  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
40  to  50  bchs.,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  35  to  60c  std.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Turban  and  Marrow  mostly  75c  to  $1  bbl. ; 
Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes.— Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native  cartons,  5  to  6c  lb.  %  box; 
outdoor,  25  to  65c;  bu.  boxes,  50c  to  $1.25. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  No.  1  Timothy.  $26;  eastern,  $18  to  $23; 
clover  mixed,  red.  $25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
39 ’^c;  firsts,  36  to  39c;  seconds,  35  to  35%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  49c;  white  extras,  43  to  47c; 
fresh  eastern,  38  to  40c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed.  Market  firm,  demand 
good.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  29  to  33c;  3  to  3 % 
lbs.,  24  to  26c:  broilers,  small,  32  to  35c;  large, 
27  to  29c;  chickens,  27  to  29c;  natives,  32  to 
36c;  roosters,  21  to  22c  lb.;  live  fowl,  26c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  19  to  22c;  broilers,  16  to  17c. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  26  to  28c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  22  to  23c; 
western  fresh,  20(4  to  21%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  pea.  $7  to  $8; 
Calif.,  small  white.  $S.50  to  $9;  Yellow  Eyes, 
$7:  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima,  $13  to 
$13.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm.  Demand  moderately  ac- 
tive. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31  to  31  (he; 
clothing.  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  30  to 
31c;  clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  30c; 
clothing,  26  to  27c;  Vt  blood,  combing,  30  to 
31c;  clothing.  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  75  to 
77c;  clothing,  65  to  67c;  (4  blood,  combing, 

65  to  70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  51  -to  54c;  clothing.  45  to  48c;  Terr, 
fine,  combing,  75  to  78c:  clothing,  65  to  70e;_% 
blood,  combing,  70  to  75c;  clothing,  63  to  65c; 
%  blood,  combing.  61  to  63c;  clothing,  58  to 
<>0c:  (4  blood,  combing,  56  to  59c;  clothing,  50 
to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Ilogs.— Supply  very  light,  market  fully  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 
$10  to  $10.75. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  all  killing  classes  rather 
light,  market  weak,  some  sales  fully  50c  lower; 
demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $6.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 


Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  moderate,  market  weak, 
some  sales  50c  lower,  demand  slow. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $8 
to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $6  to  $8. 

Ewes.- — Common  to  good,  $2  to  $5. 

Milk  Cows.  - —  Supply  rather  light,  market 
barely  steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $180  to  $200;  good,  $145 
to  $180;  medium,  $90  to  $110;  common,  $50 
to  $80. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Best  quality  of  peaches  and  pears  are  bring¬ 
ing  higher  prices.  Most  vegetables  are  about 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  22c;  longhorn,  23 
to  24c;  brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
31c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  44c;  grade 
A,  34  to  40c;  grade  B,  28  to  29c;  grade  C,  25c; 
nearby  at  mark,  28  to  38c;  western,  25  to  28c; 
pullets,  22  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  stronger;  fowls, 
20  to  33c;  chickens,  28  to  40c;  old  roosters,  16 
to  20c;  broilers,  29  to  35c;  ducks,  22  to  23c; 
turkeys,  35  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
16  to  26c;  broilers,  21  to  22e:  springers,  23  to 
25c;  old  roosters,  15c;  ducks,  18  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Wolf 
River,  Alexander,  Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  McIntosh,  75c  to  $1.25;  Snow,  $1.25;  un¬ 
classified,  $1  to  $1.50;  crabapple,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.20  to 
$1.30;  Maine,  120-lb.  bag,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  sweets, 
Del.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  lower;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $8;  marrow,  $10;  white  kidney, 

$10.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  90c  to  $1:  Spanish, 
ert.,  $2.35;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.15  to  $3.25; 
elderberries,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  grapes,  home¬ 

grown.  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  55c;  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug, 
$1  to  $1.65;  peaches,  bu.,  75c  to  $3;  pears,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.50;  plums,  (4  bu.,  60  to  85c;  prunes, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  quinces,  bu.,  $1.40. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  Limas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  65c;  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  broccoli,  9-lb. 
bskt.,  35  to  40c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to 

20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to 

$1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  celery,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  75c;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  15c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1;  endive, 
doz.,  40  to  50c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  ert.,  40c  to  $1; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  peas. 
Cal.,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  squash, 
bu.,  65  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2;  1-doz.  qt.  case,  $8.75  to  $9;  sugar, 
lb..  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $22; 
standard  middlings,  $23;  red-dog.  $29;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $35.25;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $41;  hominy,  $34.25;  gluten,  $38.90; 
oatfeed,  $10.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15; 
clover,  $15.50  to  $17.  C.  H.  B. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  facilities  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  42c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
45c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  44c:  small  eggs,  doz., 
32c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c:  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  new  carrots,  bch.,  5c; 
celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 
70c;  crabapples,  pk.,  40c;  cucumbers,  10,  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  Sc;  endive,  lb.,  6c;  green  corn, 
doz.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  leek,  bch., 
5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  3  bchs.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs.,  25c; 
green,  3  bchs.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.30; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.25; 
parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25;  Bartlett 
pears,  bu.,  $1.50;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt..  35c;  radishes,  3  bchs.,  10c;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  string  beans, 
qt.,  5c;  plums,  bu.,  $1.50;  sauerkraut,  2  qts., 
25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Elberta  peaches,  bu., 
$1.75;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  green  peas, 
4  pts.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  30c; 
light,  lb.,  27c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Dressed  Poultry,  heavy,  lb., 
38c;  light,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28e;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.^  20c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous.- — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  baby  chicks,  each,  12c;  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c:  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2;  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  hickory  nuts,  lb.,  15c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  bskt.,  35  to 

50c;  bu.,  60  to  70c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
65c;  red,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1;  doz.  bchs.,  20 

to  25c;  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  70  to  75c;  can¬ 

taloupes,  large,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $4;  bu..  $1.50 
to  $2;  bskt..  15-18.  $1  to  $1.50;  cauliflower, 

doz.  heads,  $1  to  $3;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to 
65c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1;  bskt.,  50c;  corn, 
Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  25c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz., 
15  to  20c;  dill,  doz.  bchs.,  40c;  eggplant,  doz., 
75c  to  $1;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c; 
kale,  bu.,  50c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c; 
lettuce,  Boston,  head,  ert.,  90c  to  $1;  doz. 
heads,  25c;  curly,  ert.,  50  to  60c;  Lima  beans, 
lb.,  25  to  30c;  onions,  yellows,  bskt.,  40  to  50c; 
bu.,  75  to  85c;  100-lb.  bag,  $1.30  to  $1.40;  pars¬ 
nips.  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1;  pickles,  dill,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  small,  100.  30  to  50c;  peppers,  hot,  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to 
40c:  red,  12-qt.  bskt..  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.20  to  $1.25;  seconds,  bu.,  60  to  75e;  pump¬ 
kins.  doz.,  75c  to  $1:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10 
(o  20c:  100  bchs..  50  to  60c;  romaine,  doz. 

bchs.,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  70c:  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  marrow,  bskt..  40  to  60c; 
string  beans,  12-qt.  bskt..  50  to  75c;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt., 
30  to  35c:  green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  30c:  tur¬ 
nips,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Greenings,  N,  W.,  bu.,  $1  to  $l.~o; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  $1;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1 


to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  crabapples,  12-qt.  bskt., 
50  to  60c;  grapes,  Delaware,  pk.,  55  to  65c; 

Concord,  pk.,  35  to  40c;  Moore’s  Early,  pk.,  35 

to  40e;  Niagara,  pk.,  35  to  40c;  Worden,  pk., 
35  to  40c;  peaches,  Elberta,  bskt.,  35  to  60c; 

Elberta,  bu.,  $1.50;  Bartlett,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 

Anjou,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Seckel,  bskt.,  35c;  bu., 
75c;  Sheldon,  bu.,  $1;  plums,  Damson,  pk.  bskt., 
40  to  50c;  prunes,  German,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to 
60c;  French,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  75c;  quinces, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  light,  lb.,  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  ducks,  lb.,  18 
to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  40 
to  45c:  grade  A,  38  to  40c;  grade  B,  35c;  small 
lots,  doz.,  50c;  butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
8  to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$225  to  $300;  choice  grades,  $150  to  $175;  good 
to  medium,  $90  to  $125;  common,  $70  to  $85; 
beef  cows  and  bulls,  $12  to  $17;  sheep,  $5  to 
$7;  lambs,  $10  to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $18  to  $20;  good  to  medium,  $14  to  $16; 
fowls,  live,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  50  to  55c;  honey,  cap, 
18  to  20c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from 
chain'  stores,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s 
delivery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  42  to  44c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  part  skim,  lb.,  25 
to  28c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  white,  doz.,  60c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  42c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  potatoes,  pk.,  25c;  apples, 
cooking,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  cauliflower,  each,  23  to 
25c;  honey,  comb,  cap,  25  to  35c.  F.  A.  C. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Supplies  of  potatoes  were  comparatively  light 
during  the  past  week.  Demand  was  moderate 
for  the  best  stock  and  the  market  was  fully 
steady.  Maine  Cobblers  in  100-lb.  sacks  sold 
at  $1.90  to  $2,  while  Green  Mountains  were 
mostly  $2.  Pennsylvania  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  potatoes,  and  good  stock  from  Lehigh  Coun¬ 
ty  brought  $1.85  to  $2  a  100  lbs.  Street  sales 
of  New  Jersey  Cobblers  in  %-bu.  baskets 
brought  50  to  75c.  Good  quality  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  moved  readily  at  the  existing  quotations, 
and  the  market  was  firm.  Virginia  continued 
to  originate  the  largest  portion  of  the  receipts, 
while  some  came  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  by  truck.  Virginia  barrels  sold 
at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  while  %-bu.  baskets  of  New 
Jersey  yellows  sold  at  50  to  75c.  Delaware 
bushel  hampers  were  mostly  $1  to  $1.25.  A 
slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for  onions 
caused  the  market  to  strengthen,  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  somewhat  over  last  week.  Best  yellows 
in  100-lb.  sacks  from  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Michigan  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Medium-sized 
Valencias  in  50-lb.  sacks  from  California 
brought  $1.25.  The  arrivals  of  tomatoes 
dropped  sharply  and  the  movement  was  freer 
than  for  some  time.  Prices  showed  practically 
no  change,  but  the  demand  was  active  for  good 
marks.  Nearby  %-bu.  baskets  brought  75c  to 
$1  for  best  offerings  and  poorer  brought  down 
to  25  to  50c.  Mushrooms  were  in  heavier  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  market  held  its  firm  position.  Best 
whites  were  mostly  75c  to  $1.25  per  3-lb.  basket, 
while  the  lower  grades  ranged  from  25  to  50e. 
The  market  for  lettuce  was  somewhat  irregular; 
California  stock  was  slightly  easier  as  quality 
was  a  little  inferior  to  that  received  earlier  in 
the  season.  Crates  of  Iceberg  containing  four 
to  five  dozen  heads  brought  $4  to  $4.50.  New 
Jersey  crates  of  Big  Boston  holding  two  dozen 
heads  were  mostly  75c  to  $1.  Peppers,  egg¬ 
plants  and  okra  were  dull  at  steady  figures. 
Celery  was  in  fair  demand,  and  sold  at  $1  to 
$1.50  per  two-third  crate.  Pumpkins  and  squash 
were  plentiful  and  low  priced.  Beans,  both 
snap  and  Lima,  were  rather  weak,  with  demand 
slow.  Best  flat  green  brought  40  to  75c  per 
%-bu.  baskets.  Wax  were  mostly  50  to  85c. 
Limas  sold  at  75c  to  $1  per  bushei  hamper,  the 
quality  being  rather  ordinary.  Apples  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  dull,  except  for  the  best  marks, 
which  sold  well,  because  of  the  competition 
from  the  exporting  trade.  Large  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  from  New  York  State  were  mostly  $1.50 
to  $1.75,  with  a  few  higher.  Jonathans  brought 
$1.40  to  $1.50  a  bushel,  while  various  other 
varieties  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50.  Cranberries  met 
a  dull  demand  at  $3  to  $3.25  per  %-bbl.  box. 
Peaches  were  in  light  receipt,  and  slightly 
stronger,  but  peppers  were  dull  and  weak. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  at  Philadelphia  was  irregu¬ 
lar  during  the  past  few  days  and  prices  were 
lower  than  a  week  ago.  The  celebration  of  the 
Jewish  New  Year  interfered  with  trading  to 
quite  an  extent  and  demand  was  very  dull  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  The  weakness  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  egg  market  was  also  a  large  factor  in  af¬ 
fecting  the  market  for  fresh  offerings.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  week  were  no 
more  than  the  week  previous,  but  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  limited  demand  and  trading 
of  the  week.  Total  receipts  equalled  23,898 
cases  compared  with  24,922  cases  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  and  28.728  cases  (luring  the  corresponding 
week  of  1929.  Fresh  extra  firsts  dropped  about 
lc  per  dozen  and  most  sales  were  made  at  30 
to  31c.  Fresh  firsts  brought  26  to  26%c,  while 
fresh  seconds  were  dull  at  17  to  20c.  Fancy 
candled  and  selected  stock  moved  fairly  well  at 
38  to  40c.  Refrigerators  were  weak  at  26  to 
28c  for  extra  firsts,  while  firsts  were  mostly  25 
to  26c,  and  seconds  22  to  24c. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  closed  during 
part  of  the  past  week,  due  to  the  Hebrew  New 
Year.  Fowls  were  dull  and  weak,  due  to  the 
lack  of  demand  and  sold  at  26  to  28c.  Leg¬ 
horns  moved  better  than  the  larger  birds,  but 
all  were  dull.  Chickens  of  good  quality  met 
a  good  demand  before  the  holiday  season,  and 
also  toward  the  close  of  the  week,  when  trad¬ 
ing  again  opened  up  for  the  Hebrew  holiday 
of  this  week.  Best  heavy  chickens  brought  28 
to  30c.  Broilers  rather  slow  at  28  to  29c  for 
fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  other  birds  were  lower. 
Young  ducks  sold  mostly  at  17  to  18c,  while 
the  old  stock  was  slow  at  15  to  16c. 

Tie  supply  of  fresh-killed  poultry  increased 
considerably  this  past  week,  and  the  market 
while  fairly  active  was  not  able  to  absorb  the 
increased  offerings.  Receipts  for  the  week 
totaled  504,028  lbs.,  compared  with  434,205 
lbs.  last  week,  and  491,365  lbs.  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1929.  Fowls  were  steady 
at  29  to  30c,  but  chickens  were  slow  and 
weaker  at  37  to  40c.  Long  Island  ducks  cleaned 
up  well  and  were  firm  at  20c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  the  best  quality  continued  scarce  and 
was  in  demand  at  firm  figures.  Best  Timothy 
sold  up  to  $25  to  $25.50  per  ton,  while  mixed 
hay  was  mostly  $23  U>  $24.  Undergrades  con¬ 
tinued  very  quiet.  The  demand  for  straw  was 
moderate  and  the  light  supplies  on  hand  moved 
steadily  at  unchanged  figures  from  last  week. 
Rye  was  mostly  $13  to  $14  a  ton,  while  wheat 
straw  sold  at  $11  to  $12  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 
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Notes  from  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland 

In  my  last  notes  in  May  I  promised 
to  write  again  in  Summer  or  early  Fall. 
It  lias  been  put  off  because  I  did  not  want 
to  write  of  conditions  here  that  were  so 
gloomy  and  was  hoping  we  would  have 
some  rain  and  improvement,  but  no  rain 
has  yet  come. 

This  is  the  fourth  month  of  very  dry 
weather  and  high  temperature.  In  my 
long  life  on  the  farm  I  have  seen  many 
droughts,  but  never  have  I  experienced 
such  a  long  one  and  such  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  I  never  saw  corn  burn  above  the 
ear  before.  Corn  is  not  half  a  crop.  It 
is  not  grown  to  any  extent  here  commer¬ 
cially,  just  enough  to  serve  the  home.  We 
had  in  about  12  acres,  six  early  and  six 
late,  the  early  is  very  poor,  the  late  not 
much  better.  We  have  some  old  corn  and 
hope,  with  close  economy,  to  have  enough, 
but  I  doubt  it.  I  do  hate,  above  all 
things,  to  buy  corn. 

Our  two  principal  trucking  crops,  to¬ 
matoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  are  very  in¬ 
different.  Our  tomatoes  on  Boscobel 
Farm  are  good,  the  best  I  have  seen. 
Why,  I  don’t  know.  Our  “sweets”  have 
suffered.  I  have  examined  them  in  many 
places  and  find  very  few  merchantable 
size. 

They  have  dropped  very  much  in  Balti¬ 
more,  quoted  today  at  75c  to  .$1.25  bushel 
hampers ;  barrels,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  I  no¬ 
tice  in  New  York  Eastern  Shore  quoted 
$3.50  to  $4  barrel ;  Jersey,  bushels,  $1.75 
to  $2.50.  Why  this  great  difference?  Will 
someone  please  answer? 

I  found  out  today  we  had  sold  over 
700  five-eighths  baskets  of  tomatoes  from 
our  two  acres  and  there  will  be  some 
more  to  gather  next  week.  The  canners 
are  paying  30  to  40  cents  a  bushel  this 
season,  but  the  yield  and  quality  poor. 

This  has  been  no  season  to  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  Some  few  have  planted  and 
I  hear  it  came  up,  but  the  sun  burned  it. 
It  is  getting  late  to  sow  Crimson  clover, 
but  I  will  sow  even  to  the  first  week  in 
October,  for  it  is  very  important  for  us. 
It  makes  fine  hay  and  the  sod  will  al¬ 
ways  bring  a  good  crop  of  corn. 

Today  we  are  mowing  Soy  beans, 
scarcely  a  foot  high,  when  in  a  normal 
season  they  would  be  over  knee  high. 

Some  of  the  farmers  are  sending  away 
for  hay  and  are  paying  $30  per  ton. 

Nearly  always  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (equinox)  there  are  storms  and 
heavy  rains.  I  hope  things  will  brighten 
in  the  next  few  days  and  that  our  late 
crops  will  yield  better  than  we  now 
think,  for  notwithstanding  the  long  dis¬ 
astrous  drought  we  still  have  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for.  I.  s.  winfree. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


claimed  that  lime-sulphur  killed  San  Jose 
scales  either  by  penetrating  the  waxy 
covering  and  coming  in  contact  with  the 
soft  body  of  the  scale,  by  smothering  the 
scale,  by  removing  air  from  under  the 
cover  or  by  dissolving  the  waxy  cover¬ 
ing  and  killing  the  scale  by  sticking  the 
unfortunate  insect  so  tightly  to  the  twigs 
he  just  had  to  die.  The  New  Hampshire 
Station  in  Technical  Bulletin  40,  recently 
issued,  finds  that  lime-sulphur  does  not 
penetrate  the  waxy  covering  of  San  Jose 
scale,  that  lime-sulphur  rarely  creeps  be¬ 
neath  the  edge  of  the  scale.  The  bulletin 
says,  in  effect,  that  the  New  Hampshire 
Station  does  not  know  what  effect  lime- 
sulphur  has  on  the  scales.  Nobody  else 
seems  to  have  any  better  idea,  either, 
so  there  is  one  more  problem  in  fruit 
growing  which  must  be  solved.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  lime-sulphur  continues 
to  kill  scales  effectively,  the  orchard  man 
will  seldom  feel  too  greatly  concerned 
because  he  does  not  know  exactly  why 
it  works  so  well. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  News  observes  that  “Fire  blight 
has  been  very  destructive  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  in  California  this  season. 
One  large  orchardist  employed  175  men 


for  three  or  four  weeks  to  cut  blighted 
twigs  out  of  pears.  Such  an  outbreak 
tends  to  force  some  growers  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.” 

Kern  County,  California,  is  this  year 
the  scene  of  experimental  airplane  dusting 
of  grape  vineyards  for  control  of  mildew. 
Eight  to  ten  pounds  of  sulphur  are  used 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  50 
cents  per  acre.  The  airplane  travels 
from  100  to  130  miles  per  hour,  flying  as 
low  as  possible  and  discharging  a  great 
cloud  of  dust.  Men  with  flags  are  sta 
tioned  along  the  sides  of  the  field  and 
as  the  plane  makes  each  lap,  the  flags 
are  moved  over  several  rows  to  show 
the  pilot  where  the  next  trip  should  be 
made.  The  results  seem  to  be  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  economical.  r.  ii.  sunns. 


Rodent  Control  Bait  for 
Orchards 

James  Silver,  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  wishes  to  make  the  following 
announcement  to  all  fruit  growers : 

“In  order  to  assist  orchardists  and 
farmers  in  the  control  of  field  mice  and 
other  rodents,  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  is  operating  a  poison-bait  mixing 


plant  at  McCammon,  Idaho.  This  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  cooperative  fund  by  Idaho 
farmers. 

.  “Steam -crushed  oats  poisoned  with 
strychnine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
of  strychnine  to  12  pounds  of  the  oats, 
are  available  for  controlling  field  mice  in 
orchards.  The  bait  is  sold  at  actual  cost, 
which  is  $8.50  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b., 
McCammon,  Idaho.  No  order  for  less 
than  100  pounds  will  be  accepted.  One 
pound  of  bait  is  sufficient  for  one  appli¬ 
cation  to  one  acre  of  orchard  having  a 
moderate  infestation  of  mice.  Orders  for 
bait  should  be  sent  to  this  office  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ).  From  four  to  six  weeks 
are  required  for  delivery  of  bait  by  freight 
after  the  order  is  placed.  Checks  in  pay¬ 
ment  must  accompany  the  order  and 
should  be  made  payable  to  ‘Rodent  Con¬ 
trol  Station  Fund.’ 

“Bait  should  be  put  out  during  Octo¬ 
ber  or  November,  and  again  later  in  the 
M  inter  if  necessary,  in  accordance  with 
directions  in  each  bag,  or  as  described  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1397,  ‘Mouse  Con¬ 
trol  in  Field  and  Orchard.’ 

“If  more  prompt  delivery,  or  smaller 
orders  than  100  pounds  are  desired,  this 
same  bait  can  be  obtained  in  25-pound 
bags  at  actual  cost,  plus  a  small  handling 
charge,  from  the  following  cooperative 
buying  organizations :  The  G.  L.  F.  Inc., 
Cutler  Bldg.,  Doehester.  N.  Y.  ;  The  In¬ 
wood  Fruit  Growers’  Club,  Inwood,  W. 
Va. ;  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau,  657 
Main  St.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 


A  tractor  pulling  a  3-furrow  tractor 
plow  like  this  one  keeps  in  better 
i‘^rim,,  when  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl  and  Socony  Aircraft  Oil 
are  used. 


|| 


BREAKING  HARD  SOIL  IS  EAST 

when  your  Tractor  is  powered 
with  SOCONY 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

It  looks  as  if  1930  will  be  remembered 
by  all  classes  of  farmers,  including  fruit 
growers.  The  Federal-State  Crop  report¬ 
ing  Service  notes  that  dry  weather  has 
resulted  in  many  undersize  apples  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  drop  ha.s  been  very- 
heavy.  There  has  also  been  some  damage 
from  hail,  scald,  moth  and  cracking  from 
recent  rains.  Peaches  often  failed  to 
gain  in  size  during  the  two  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  picking.  Grapes  are  small  and 
the  bunches  are  not  very  well  filled,  and 
the  production  prospects  declined  14  per 
cent  during  August.  Apple  prices  have 
often  been  unsatisfactory  so  far  even  on 
fairly  good  packs,  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  the  lower  grades. 

Just  to  show  how  dry  the  soil  became 
in  one  peach  orchard  in  Franklin  County, 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  dust  in 
this  orchard  was  exactly  nine  inches 
deep  where  the  tractors  turned  at  the  end 
of  the  tree  rows.  The  peaches  were  so 
dusty  that  they  had  to  be  run  through  a 
wiping  machine  to  remove  the  dust  before 
packing. 

In  the  Northwest,  a  steam  sterilizer 
for  orchard  lug  boxes  has  appeared  as 
one  means  of  controlling  the  codling  moth, 
which  seems  to  find  such  containers  very 
suitable  for  its  cocoon-making  and  hiber¬ 
nating  quarters.  The  boxes  are  passed 
through  the  device  at  400  boxes  per  hour 
and  dry  live  steam  is  said  to  insure  the 
death  of  every  moth,  leaving  the  boxes 
clean,  so  far  as  live  worms  are  concerned, 
and  dry  ready  for  use. 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  it  was 


FOR  a  hard  day’s  plowing  with  the  tractor, 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  has 
the  needed  power  and  Socony  Motor  Oil 
keeps  the  engine  cool.  The  use  of  these  petro¬ 
leum  products  keeps  down  repair  hills,  too. 

New  York  and  New  England  farmers  have 
learned  to  appreciate  other  Socony  products 
besides,  such  as: 

Eureka  Harness  Oil ,  manufactured  for  oil¬ 
ing,  blacking  and  preserving  leather  and 
harness.  It  is  free  from  acids  and  will  not  be¬ 
come  rancid.  It  prevents  cracking  of  leather 
and  breaking  of  stitches  and  penetrates  the 
leather  and  lasts  longer  than  any  other  oil. 


Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is  made  for 
the  lubrication  of  hand  separators.  It  is  free 
from  gum,  is  anti-rust  and  anti-corrosive.  It 
is  a  quick-acting  oil  adapted  for  the  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  close-fitting  bearings. 

Socony  Luhricote  ( Household )  Oil  is  made 
for  all  purposes  Avhere  a  light  oil  is  required. 
It  lubricates,  it  penetrates,  it  prevents  rust. 
It  is  useful  for  lubricating  lawn  mowers, 
bicycles,  guns,  and  all  forms  of  light  ma¬ 
chinery. 

In  addition,  we  make  many  more  products 
for  use  on  the  farm.  How  many  of  these  are 
serving  you? 


Prairie  Harvester  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil 
Engines)  .  .  .  Leather  Dressing  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  . .  .  Socony 
Disinfectant .  .  .  Parowax  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  . .  .  Socony  990A 
Motor  Oil  for  Alodel  A  Fords  .  .  .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil 
.  .  .  Verdol  Summer  Tree  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Banner  Gasoline 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Produets  for  the  Farm 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houseB  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei's  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  runs  in  this  family  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  My  aunt 
and  uncle  and  my  mother  have  not  missed  a  copy  since 
1808,  when  it  was  Moore's  Rural  N eiv-Yorker. 

Virginia.  MRS.  c.  H.  H. 

HIS  habit  of  handing  down  The  R.  N.-Y.  from 
one  generation  to  another  has  been  reported  to 
us  many  times.  We  have  here  the  first  volume, 
which  began  with  January,  1850,  and  find  it  inter¬ 
esting.  It  has  always  been  worth  reading. 

* 

SEABURY  C.  MASTICK,  Senator  from  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  who  refused  to  allow  his  friends  to 
nominate  him  for  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  recent 
Republican  State  Convention,  would  have  been  the 
choice  of  a  substantial  element  of  his  party  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  if  he  had  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination.  Senator  Ma, stick  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Taxation  and  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  commission  for  revision  of  tax 
laws.  Ilis  desire  to  make  a  good  job  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work  is  one  of  his  reasons  for  refusal  to  al¬ 
low  himself  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  either 
of  the  executive  positions  this  year.  Senator  Mas- 
tick  has  given  extensive  study  to  the  taxation  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  State,  and  has  been  foremost  in  develop¬ 
ing  means  for  the  relief  of  farm  and  real  estate  tax¬ 
ation  generally.  lie  points  out  that  real  estate  rep¬ 
resents  only  one-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  but 
pays  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  taxes.  The  total 
tax  of  the  State,  he  says,  exclusive  of  Federal  tax  is 
$1,100,000,000,  and  $800,000,000  of  it  is  derived  from 
x’eal  estate.  There  is  now  no  direct  State  tax  on 
realty,  but  county,  town,  village  and  schools  are  al¬ 
most  wholly  supported  by  tax  on  real  estate.  Pub¬ 
lic  hearings  will  soon  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  claims  of  the  farms  for  equitable  as¬ 
sessments,  and  for  changes  in  method  of  collecting 
revenues,  should  he  carefully  prepared  and  present¬ 
ed  in  concrete  form  at  these  hearings.  The  revised 
laws  will  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  the  interests  of  the  farm  should  be 
clearly  presented  and  well  supported.  Senator  Mas- 
tielc  has  reminded  the  people  that  the  State  has  no 
way  to  get  funds  to  pay  the  appropriations  constant¬ 
ly  demanded  of  the  Legislature  except  by  taxation 
of  its  citizens.  He  counsels  economy,  but  when 
State  obligations  are  assumed,  he  faces  the  task  of 
finding  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  way  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  the  bills.  He  should  receive  the 
farmers’  views  on  taxation  and  the  farm  hacking  to 
support  them. 

* 

OCTOBER  brings  many  pleasures  to  the  gar¬ 
dener,  in  spite  of  the  sere  and  yellow  reminders 
of  the  coming  Winter,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
the  bulb  planting.  Bright  sunlight,  tingling  Au¬ 
tumn  air,  a  comfortable  area  of  garden  borders,  and 
a  basket  of  bulbs— what  greater  happiness  can  the 
garden  lover  experience?  We  handle  those  corpulent 
globes  of  brown  and  purple  very  deferentially — they 
are  selected  hyacinth  bulbs  and  are  to  be  set  where 
the  Spring  sun  will  give  early  encouragement.  Shiny 
brown  tulip  bulbs,  ranging  from  the  gay  little  Due 
Van  Thol  and  Pottebakker  that  are  first  to  bloom  to 
rosy  pink  Clara  Butt  and  her  stately  friends ;  Nar¬ 
cissus,  with  all  the  variety  of  shape  and  color,  and 
the  hosts  of  little  bulbs— Crocus,  snowdrop,  glory-of- 
the-snow,  squills  and  grape  hyacinths,  that  we  scat¬ 
ter  in  odd  places  for  earliest  bloom,  or  naturalize  in 
the  lawn — how  liberally  they  reward  the  simplest 
care.  The  finer  lilies  must  not  be  forgotten,  though 
the  lovely  Madonna  lilies,  planted  in  August,  are 
already  up  and  showing  their  Fall  rosette  of  leaves. 
Bulb  planting  is  no  mere  mechanical  task;  it  is  an 
act  of  faith  for,  as  we  cover  these  promises  of 
beauty  beneath  the  soil  we  think  of  poor  husks  of 
humanity  that  we  lay  beneath  the  sod  with  tears, 


yet  with  the  firm  faith  that  they,  too,  will  bloom  in 
immortal  beauty.  Y'es,  there  is  comfort  and  con¬ 
solation  for  the  mourner,  and  hope  for  those  bereft, 
in  our  Autumn  task  of  planting  bulbs. 

* 

ARIOUS  devices  and  methods  for  the  control  of 
flies  in  cow  barns  have  been  tried.  A  common 
practice  among  dairymen,  in  dealing  with  these 
pests,  is  to  keep  their  barns  reasonably  clean,  and 
haul  to  distant  piles  the  fly-breeding  material  that 
is  removed  from  their  barns  from  day  to  day.  This 
keeps  the  local  fly  population  down  to  less  than  what 
it  otherwise  might  he,  but  its  effect  is  largely  offset, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  fact  that  near  the  barns  there 
are  lots  and  pastures  which,  being  occupied  by  cattle, 
are  breeding  places  for  flies.  It  is  expensively  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  rid  of  these  breeding  places  in  and  near 
barns,  under  practical  dairy-farm  conditions.  Con¬ 
sequently,  some  dairymen,  instead  of  centering  their 
control  efforts  on  fly-breeding  places,  screen  their 
barn  windows  and  doors,  or  darken  them  in  fly 
time  with  cheap  cloth  hung  over  the  openings.  The 
trend,  however,  on  dairy  farms  is  toward  the  use 
of  better  and  cheaper  methods  of  excluding  or  kill¬ 
ing  flies.  Long  strips  of  sticky  fly  paper,  suspended 
from  ceilings  or  overhead  timbers  in  barns,  are  used 
by  some  dairymen.  These  must  be  replaced  with 
new  strips  every  few  days.  The  spraying  of  cows 
and  inside  barn  surfaces  with  liquids  made  to  repel 
or  kill  flies  is  practiced  to  some  extent.  There  is 
no  way  financially  feasible  to  protect  cows  outdoors 
from  flies.  So  serious  is  the  effect  of  these  insects 
on  dairy  cows  in  barns  that  an  Illinois  dairyman 
used  electricity  this  Summer  in  killing  flies.  At  a 
cost  of  $(100  he  equipped  his  barn  with  screens  made 
of  copper  wires  charged  with  electricity  by  a  trans¬ 
former.  He  reports  that  this  equipment  killed  flies 
literally  by  the  bushel,  which  he  fed  to  poultry. 
Modifications  of  this  electrocuting  method  are  prom¬ 
ising,  he  says,  and  would  cost  far  less  than  his  out¬ 
fit,  where  a  farm  is  already  wired. 

* 

I  intend  to  plant  about  one  acre  with  a  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop  next  week.  Can  I  use  buckwheat  now  or  will 
I  have  to  use  rye?  I  had  this  plot  plowed  August  15 
but  not  harrowed,  and  weeds  have  grown  up  again.  I 
felt  that  I  could  sow  the  seed  broadcast  and  then  har¬ 
row  it.  w.  B.  D. 

New  York'. 

T  IS  now  too  late  to  sow  buckwheat  as  it  will  stand 
no  frost.  If  the  buckwheat  had  been  sown  when 
the  ground  was  plowed  in  August,  that  could  have 
been  turned  under  now  and  rye  sown’  thus  adding 
considerable  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil.  It  will 
pay  to  harrow  that  ground  before  sowing  the  rye 
as  well  as  afterward,  as  it  will  give  the  rye  a  better 
chance.  Land  plowed  six  weeks  ago  will  be  rather 
hard  now,  and  one  harrowing  merely  loosens  the 
surface  a  bit.  A  disk  would  do  better  work  than  a 
common  harrow.  Rye  for  a  cover  crop  may  be  sown 
in  this  latitude  all  through  October,  and  sometimes 
to  the  middle  of  November.  Even  though  the  late 
seeding  does  not  make  much  top  growth  it  gets  a 
roothold  and  will  come  on  in  Spring. 

* 

UR  sugar  beet  area  this  year  is  764,000  acres, 
or  an  increase  of  76,000  over  1929.  The  entire 
reported  world  acreage  is  8,325,295.  Canada  grows 
annually  about  43,000  acres.  Central  Europe  pro¬ 
duces  far  more  beets  for  this  purpose  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  or  around  7,500,000  acres, 
including  Russia.  Other  large  growers  are  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Switzerland.  Russia  is  said  to  have  a  large  yield, 
but  difficulty  in  harvesting,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  labor  required. 

* 

FRIEND  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  saw  some  well- 
bred  steers  in  Massachusetts  last  month  that 
had  gained  130  lbs.  a  head  on  grass  during  this 
year’s  pasture  season.  He  expresses  surprise  at 
their  not  having  gained  at  least  200  lbs.  each,  and 
asks  whether  their  failure  to  do  so  was  due  to  poor 
pasture  or  to  other  factors.  On  account  of  dry 
weather,  the  pastures  in  which  the  Massachusetts 
steers  were  gx-azed  did  not  produce  their  usual 
amount  of  feed.  In  a  season  of  normal  rainfall, 
these  pastures  would  have  made  more  than  130  lbs. 
of  beef  per  steer.  Flies  were  exceptionally  hard  on 
steers  and  other  cattle  in  pastures  this  year,  and  in 
some  cases  they  did  not  get  as  much  water  as  they 
needed.  Pastui-es  in  the  East  and  elsewhere,  how¬ 
ever,  vax-y  widely  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
herbage  that  they  produce  in  a  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  season.  Eastern  pastures  that  have  been 
improved  will  usually  yield  more  feed  per  acre  in 
a  season  than  those  in  any  other  region  of  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  they  will  produce  a  large 
poundage  of  beef  at  a  comparatively  low  cost  in  a 


grazing  season  of  average  duration.  One  of  our 
friends  in  Vermont  has  a  carload  of  steers  that  by 
November  1  will  have  gained  about  200  lbs.  each  on 
gi'ass  since  he  bought  them  as  743-lb.  “choice  Stock¬ 
ers”  in  Chicago  late  in  the  Spring.  Yearling  steers 
of  good  breeding  should  make  175  to  200  lbs.  of  beef 
a  head  on  grass  alone  in  fertilized  or  manured,  well- 
established  eastern  pastures  in  a  normal  grazing  sea¬ 
son,  if  they  have  plenty  of  salt  and  good  water. 

* 

PPLE  package  laws  now  in  force  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  require  that  closed  packages  in  which 
apples  have  been  packed  must  carry  the  name  and 
addi-ess  of  the  packer,  the  variety  of  apple,  the  size 
of  package,  and  the  minimum  size  of  fruit.  Apples 
on  the  face  of  the  package  must  be  a  fair  repi’esen- 
tation  of  the  fruit  in  the  container.  The  law  is 
compulsory  on  all  apples  packed  in  closed  packages 
within  the  Commonwealth.  This  law  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  compulsory  use  of  the  official  standard 
grades  but  all  apple  growers  and  packers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  these  grades  as  the  basis  for  classi¬ 
fying  their  product.  The  general  impression  is  that 
more  apple  producers  in  the  State  than  ever  will 
use  the  standard  grading  methods  with  this  year’s 
ci'op. 

* 

THE  Pennsylvania  agricultural  authorities  state 
that  the  shortage  of  some  insect  pests  noted  this 
year  in  other  localities  was  a  common  experience  in 
that  State.  The  exceptions  were  grasshoppers,  red 
spider  and  codling  moth,  all  of  which  like  hot  and 
dry  weather.  Mexican  bean  beetles  were  scarce,  and 
the  probability  of  Hessian  fly  damage  on  wheat  is 
less  than  usual.  The  entomologists,  however,  con¬ 
sider  that,  while  temperature  and  moisture  are  im¬ 
portant  matters  in  pest  infestation,  parasites  and 
diseases  of  the  various  insects  are  still  stronger  in 
limiting  their  numbers.  As  Dean  Swift  said : 

A  flea  has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 

And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  ’em ; 

And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  humans  that  this  applies  to 
a  far  wider  range  of  the  insect  race. 

* 

HOW  strange  the  development  of  scientific 
thought  that,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  bring  a 
saddening  disillusion  to  our  religious  faith !  The 
generations  that  have  followed  the  first  Darwinian 
controversy  have  seen  a  melancholy  materialism 
groping  towards  light  and  finally  willing  to  admit 
that  there  still  remains  an  essence  of  personality 
that  cannot  he  weighed  or  analyzed  by  science.  Fifty 
years  ago  we  should  have  regarded  radio  transmis¬ 
sion  as  a  fairy  tale,  bixt  recently  we  sat  at  ease  in 
our  American  homes  listening  to  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  gi’eatest  of  British  scientists,  separated  from 
us  by  the  broad  Atlantic  as  he  spoke.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  no  longer  shares  the  agnostic  attitude  of 
Darwin  or  Huxley,  and  no  matter  what  our  in- 
dividual  religious  belief,  we  may  find  sti’ength  and 
comfort  in  these  woi'ds,  carried  by  the  infinite  ether 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea : 

Existence  in  the  physical  world  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  the  soul  and  appears  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  individual  existence  or  personality. 
Whatever  has  happened  before,  I  know  certainly  that 
the  individual  continues  thereafter  and  carries  with  him 
his  powers,  his  memory  and  his  affections.  These,  and 
these  only,  are  his  inalienable  possessions ;  all  else  of 
the  material  order  he  has  perforce  to  abandon  and  leave 
behind.  Powers,  memory  and  affections — these  he  re¬ 
tains. 

The  process  of  growth  and  development  continues 
apparently  without  limit,  and  while  his  friends  are 
struggling  still  with  the  material  organism,  he  is  able 
to  help  them  and  occasionally  communicate  with  them. 
We  ax-e  sui-rounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  helpers, 
and  our  teri-estrial  activities  form  an  insignificant  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole  of  existence. 


Brevities 

This  has  been  a  great  Fall  for  ldpening  grapes.  We 
never  had  them  better  flavored. 

Yes,  farmers  saved  about  all  the  daylight  there  was 
the  past  Summer,  whether  the  clock  was  changed  or  not. 

An  English  prison  official  now  visiting  this  country 
says  that  all  English  prisons  are  operating  at  less  than 
normal  capacity,  while  a  number  of  them  have  been 
closed  for  lack  of  prisoners.  One  reason  for  this  en¬ 
viable  condition,  he  says,  is  swift  punishment. 

The  University  of  California  has  published,  through 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Circular  318,  entitled  “Ter¬ 
mites  and  Termite  Damage.”  These  curious  insects 
are  extremely  destructive  to  buildings,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  construction  that  pi-event  damage  have  been 
carefully  studied. 

Here  is  a  wise  suggestion  from  L.  W.  S.,  Hancock, 
N.  H. :  “On  page  1045  I  read  the  headline,  ‘How  to 
Avoid  Pickling  Troubles.’  I  had  no  time  to  read  the 
full  instructions,  but  coinciding  with  that  sentiment 
would  say,  pickle  evei’ything  else,  ladies,  but  avoid 
pickling  ti’ouble.” 

Referring  to  lost  recipes  mentioned  by  R.  S.  L.,  on 
page  1131,  who  knows  just  how  our  grandmothers  made 
the  rolliehes  kept  in  a  stone  jar  in  the  cellar  until 
warmed  up  for  Winter  use?  They  were  a  delectable 
compound  of  farm  meats,  wrapped  in  tripe  and  boiled 
until  a  fork  went  through  them  easily. 
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Tuttle  and  Roosevelt 

CHARLES  H.  TUTTLE  was  nominated  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  State  by  the  Republican 
State  convention  on  the  first  ballot  at  Albany  on 
September  2G.  It  was  made  unanimous.  The  dem¬ 
onstration  was  the  most  enthusiastic  the  State  has 
known  in  many  years.  Mr.  Tuttle  does  not  owe  this 
distinction  to  political  strategy.  His  honor  comes 
to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  own  native  ability  and 
honest  conscientious  service  as  a  public  official. 
About  three  years  ago  he  was  appointed  United 
States  District  Attorney.  The  office  itself  conferred 
no  great  distinction  on  him,  but  he  soon  began  to 
earn  distinction  for  the  office.  In  a  quiet  but  per¬ 
sistent  way  he  began  to  make  things  uncomfortable 
for  the  crooks.  He  attacked  the  gouging  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  theater-ticket  speculators.  He  opened  fire 
on  the  loan  sharks.  He  made  war  on  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ring,  which  had  been  an  open  stench  pool  for 
years.  The  bucket  shops  with  their  “tipster  sheets" 
had  been  openly  swindling  the  public  for  years.  He 
gave  them  battle,  shut  up  their  shops,  and  sent  some 
of  the  proprietors  to  the  penitentiary.  A  full  list  of 
such  services  would  take  up  columns.  In  the  course 
of  his  work,  he  ran  into  evidences  of  official  city 
corruption.  This  did  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction 
as  a  prosecutor  in  the  Federal  courts.  He  turned 
the  evidence  over  to*  the  city  and  State  authorities. 
At  first  the  guilt  was  strenuously  denied.  Superiors 
publicly  refused  to  entertain  accusations  against 
their  political  friends.  Mr.  Tuttle  simply  continued 
to  hand  over  evidence  of  official  graft.  The  cases 
multiplied.  Finally  the  charges  of  judicial  corrup¬ 
tion  forced  investigations.  Officials  and  political  lead¬ 
ers  refused  to  testify  on  the  ground  that  the  answers 
may  tend  to  degrade  or  incriminate  them.  No  in¬ 
dictment  followed.  Finally  a  special  grand  jury  was 
called. 

Resignations  followed,  and  indictments  were  filed. 
Little  by  little  Mr.  Tuttle  forced  recognition  by  city 
and  State  authorities  of  a  state  of  official  and  politi¬ 
cal  graft  and  corruption  which  it  was  their  duty  and 
not  his  to  curb  and  correct.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
without  any  conscious  move  on  his  own  part,  his 
party  came  to  him  for  leadership.  He  frankly 
stated  the  terms  on  which  he  would  accept  the  com¬ 
mission.  He  had  made  the  issue.  He  was  a  platform 
in  himself.  He  did  not  need  to  seek  the  nomination. 
His  party  sought  him. 

On  September  30  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Democratic  State  convention  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  succeed  himself.  The  nomination  was  by 
acclamation.  It  was  merely  a  public  confirmation 
of  what  had  been  already  decreed.  In  contrast  to 
his  political  opponent,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  seasoned 
politician.  Soon  after  his  election  two  years  ago 
it  became  known  that  he  would  seek  a  second  term 
with  the  prospect,  if  elected  the  second  time,  of 
being  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1932.  Last 
year  the  initial  step  in  the  prospective  national  race 
was  made  at  Chicago,  and  during  the  present  year 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  personally  visited  substantially 
every  region  of  the  State  and  made  speeches  every¬ 
where.  While  this  was  not  undertaken  as  a  candi¬ 
date,  it  was  generally  recognized  as  a  shrewd  piece 
of  advance  compaigning.  While  there  were  some 
party  obstacles  to  overcome,  no  other  candidate  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  field,  and  after  smoothing  down  some 
of  the  party  bumps,  the  Governor’s  nomination  was 
conceded. 

Prohibition,  which  early  promised  to  be  a  factor 
in  the  campaign,  seems  to  be  eliminated  as  far  as 
these  candidates  are  concerned.  Both  candidates 
stated  their  positions  in  advance.  Both  insisted  on 
a  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment.  Both  demand  that 
the  power  to  regulate  the  liquor  problem  be  restored 
to  the  States.  But  while  the  Democratic  plank  on 
the  subject  is  out  and  out  wet,  not  even  repudiating 
the  saloon  as  Governor  Roosevelt  did  in  his  pre-con¬ 
vention  statement,  the  Republican  plank  follows  Mr. 
Tuttle’s  language  forbidding  a  return  of  the  saloon 
system,  or  private  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages, 
and  guaranteeing  Federal  co-operation  for  States 
which  have  prohibition  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  corruption  scandals  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  breakdown  in  some  of  the  State  departments  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  therefore  promise  to  be 
Ihe  outstanding  issues  in  the  campaign.  Directly 
Mr.  Tuttle  is  responsible  for  the  city  scandal  issue, 
but  indirectly  Governor  Roosevelt  contributed  large¬ 
ly  to  it.  The  Governor,  while  assuming  a  lofty  non¬ 
partisan  purpose  for  himself,  had  been  prompt  to 
take  definite  action  when  charges  of  official  irregu¬ 
larities  were  made  in  up-State  counties,  but  he  was 
slow  to  take  cognizance  of  the  evidences  of  graft  in 
his  own  Banking  Department,  and  he  insisted  that 
the  official  corruption  in  New  York  City  involving 
the  integrity  of  the  courts  must  be  left  to  local  city 
authorities  who  were  political  bedfellows  with  the 
accused.  When  the  local  machinery  broke  down, 


and  he  was  forced  to  act,  the  Governor  hedged  the 
functions  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  grand 
jury  around  with  restrictions  and  limitations  so 
that  they  were  unable  to  follow  leads  of  graft  and 
official  corruption  to  the  ultimate  sources.  If  he 
had  taken  a  strong  independent  hand  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  insisted  on  exposure  and  conviction  of 
unfaithful  and  corrupt  officials  no  matter  who  they 
are  or  where  they  are  found,  he  might  have  lost 
some  political  support,  but  he  would  have  deprived 
Mr.  Tuttle  of  an  appealing  moral  issue  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


Make  the  Test  Fair 

RTHUR  M.  HYDE,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
has  issued  a  very  interesting  bulletin  in  which 
he  forecasts  a  reduced  price  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  suggests  reduced  costs  of  production  to 
offset  the  effect  of  lower  price  levels.  He  thinks 
the  Federal  and  State  experiment  stations  should 
be  improved  to  instruct  farmers  in  ways  and  means 
that  would  reduce  their  production,  costs.  Some 
years  back  when  factory-owners  irr  New  York  State 
with  operators  to  feed,  had  become  alarmed  over 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  an  agricultural  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  The  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rochester  was 
frank.  He  said  the  factory  workers  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  the  wages  paid  them,  but  unless  some  way 
was  found  to  stop  the  rising  cost  of  food,  wages 
would  have  to  be  increased.  That  was  the  cause  of 
his  concern.  A  great  deal  was  said  about  the  farm¬ 
er’s  inefficiency  and  lack  of  method  in  his  work.  The 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  prom¬ 
ised  to  buy  three  farms  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  operate  them  as  object  lessons  of  economy 
and  efficiency  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  their 
vicinity.  He  bought  the  farms  and  hired  an  ex¬ 
pert.  Late  in  the  Summer  it  was  given  out  that  the 
farms  had  not  met  expectations,  and  nothing  more 
was  ever  said  about  them.  Mr.  Hyde’s  formula, 
demonstrated  with  State  and  Federal  money,  will 
not  do.  Put  the  expert  on  an  average  farm  with 
the  average  mortgage  and  an  average  family  to  sup¬ 
port  and  educate,  with  no  tax  exemptions,  and  if 
he  survives,  his  farm  practice  will  be  hailed  as  a 
benefaction  to  farmers  everywhere. 


The  Menace  Now  Admitted 

PECULATORS  and  dealers  in  grains  and  other 
farm  products  maintain  “exchanges”  in  primary 
markets  where  these  products  are  bought  and  sold. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  purchase  and  sales  of  wheat 
in  these  exchanges  amounts  each  year  to  20  times 
the  annual  crop.  The  dealers  and  speculators  insist 
that  this  is  a  legitimate  business.  Wheat  growers 
and  many  economists  think  it  is  plain  gambling. 
That  it  increases  the  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer  cannot  well  be  denied.  These  operators 
do  not  risk  their  time  and  credit  and  money  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  They  find  the  buying  and 
selling  of  wheat  profitable  or  they  would  not  pur¬ 
sue  it  day  after  day  and  year  after  year.  They  as¬ 
sume  no  part  of  the  cost  of  production  on  the  farms, 
and  add  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  wheat. 
What  they  get  must  come  out  of  the  producer  or  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Actually  they  never  see  or  han¬ 
dle  or  really  own  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  bulk  of 
these  transactions.  What  they  really  do  is  to 
manipulate  the  price  up  or  down  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  profit.  In  effect  it  is  a  pure  gamble,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  bet  in  the  bucket  shops,  that  the  price  of 
stocks  will  rise  or  fall. 

Recently  it  was  discovered  that  the  Russian  Soviet 
government  had  been  selling  wheat  short  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  Chicago  exchange.  It  was  found  that  the 
price  of  wheat  had  declined  during  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  about  7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  falling  price  was  held  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
Russian  speculation,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hyde  protested  to  the  head  of  the  Chicago  exchange. 
At  first  the  complaint  was  not  taken  seriously,  but 
as  the  publicity  developed  and  laws  curbing  the 
privilege  of  the  exchanges  were  threatened,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Chicago  exchange  voted  that  operations 
by  foreign  governments  on  the  exchange  were  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  wheat  industry  here,  and  announced 
that  such  operations  would  not  be  permitted  in  the 
future. 

So  far  so  good.  But  now  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  governors  of  the  Chicago  exchange 
both  admit  that  short  selling  does  reduce  the  price 
of  wheat,  with  disastrous  effect  to  wheat  growers, 
there  is  hope  that  official  Washington  may  with¬ 
draw  its  apologies  for  future  sales  and  make  gam¬ 
bling  in  agricultural  products  unlawful.  Betting  on 
horse  races  and  buying  lottery  tickets  are  properly 
forbidden,  but  such  things  harm  only  those  who 


take  the  risk.  Gambling  in  food  products  is  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  industx*y  and  a  burden  to  the  consuming 
public. 


Virginia  Crop  Yield  to  be  Light 

Due  to  drought  conditions  which  have  prevailed  al¬ 
most  the  entire  Summer  the  yield  of  all  crops  is  light 
in  the  Old  Dominion.  While  local  showers  have  fallen 
in  some  sections  of  the  State,  yet  upon  an  average,  the 
drought  is  still  raging  at  this  writing,  September  11. 
•One  man  90  years  old  says  it  has  been  the  hottest  and 
driest  Summer  he  recalls.  In  this  section  (Tidewater) 
not  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  either  corn  or  peanuts  will 
be  made. 

It  was  a  very  short  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes,  but 
both  sweet  potatoes  and  late  or  Fall  Irish  potatoes  will 
be  still  shorter.  Hay  crop  was  also  short,  not  over  40 
per'cent  of  Summer  forage  crops  for  liay-making  was 
made.  Pastures  are  the  poorest  ever  known.  Cattle 
have  to  be  fed  just  like  they  are  in  dead  of  Winter. 
Dry  weather  reduced  milk  production  6.4  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  corresponding  date  12  months  ago.  Egg  pro¬ 
duction  per  hen  has  also  been  considerably  lower  than 
a  year  ago. 

Rain  is  now  needed  for  Fall  seeding.  Little  or  no 
land  was  fallowed  for  small  grain,  as  the  ground  is  too 
dry  and  hard.  Little  or  no  Crimson  clover  is  yet 
seeded.  Where  sown  and  moisture  enough  to  bring  it 
up,  it  was  scalded  or  killed  by  the  sun  and  drying  winds. 

Irish  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel ;  sweets,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  string  beans,  $1.75  per  bushel ;  apples,  $1  to 
$2.25  per  bushel  as  to  grade  and  quality;  cabbage,  $1.75 
to  $2  per  cwt. ;  butter,  top,  creamery,  45  to  50c  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  strictly  fresh  whites,  30c;  others,  mixed  colors  and 
sizes,  28c ;  Leghorn  hens,  15c ;  colored  liens,  20c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  23  to  28c ;  hogs,  slightly  stronger,  top  price,  $11.75 
per  cwt. ;  veal,  top  price,  $10  per  cwt. ;  cows,  $4  to  $5 ; 
steers,  $5  to  $9 ;  heifers,  $5  to  $7.50 ;  bulls,  $3.50  to 
$6;  lambs,  top  price,  $9;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $3;  wheat,  $1 ; 
oats,  mixed  feed,  40c;  Winter  oats,  seed,  75  to  85c; 
corn,  $1.20  per  bushel;  No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $29;  clover 
hay,  $34 ;  Alfalfa,  $35.  The  above  prices  are  whole¬ 
sale.  w.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 


From  Diary  of  Weston  S.  Emslie 

Our  tour  is  becoming  more  interesting  day  by  day. 
We  are  enjoying  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  whole 
United  States.  It  seems  as  though  we  were  traveling 
in  another  world.  The  constant  change  of  scenery,  the 
many  unusual  sights  and  the  wonderful  hospitality  and 
cordiality  of  the  western  people  inspire  in  our  hearts  a 
feeling  that  cannot  help  bind  the  East  and  West  in 
closer  and  stronger  ties  than  ever  before. 

Yesterday,  August  19,  we  were  entertained  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minot,  N.  D.  As  they  drove 
us  through  the  great  wheat  fields  between  Surrey  and 
Minot  and  we  noted  the  prosperous  homes  and  farms  of 
these  thrifty  people,  we  could  not  help  but  admire  them 
when  we  consider  what  terrible  handicaps  they  have 
overcome.  Today  North  Dakota  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  States  of  the  Union.  Minot,  a 
city  of  16,000  people  with  its  beautiful  parks,  banks, 
schools,  hospitals  and  industries  stood  out  in  mute  tes¬ 
timony  to  what  a  united,  happy,  determined  people 
can  do. 

Today,  August  20,  we  arrived  early  at  Glacier  Park 
and  what  a  sight  to  behold  as  we  pulled  into  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  Nestling  on  a  hill  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  railroad  station  stood  a  large,  spacious  and 
unique  hotel  or  chateau.  Beautiful  green  lawns  and 
grand  golf  links  surrounded  this  magnificent  structure, 
and  paths  winding  up  the  hill  banked  on  each  side  by 
hundreds  of  old-fashioned  florvers,  all  in  bloom,  and 
made  us  think  we  were  in  a  fairy  land. 

Chief  Two-Guns-White-Calf  was  called  away  to  his 
home  in  Browning,  Mont.,  a  few  days  before  but  all 
his  chiefs  were  there  to  greet  us,  dressed  in  full  re¬ 
galia  and  playing  their  tom-toms.  For  one  hour  we 
wandered  through  the  beautiful  hotel  and  around  its 
grounds,  taking  snaps  of  the  lofty  mountains  that  rose 
for  thousands  of  feet  in  the  background.  It  was  an  in¬ 
spiring  and  magnificent  sight  that  words  could  not  de¬ 
scribe.  Its  grandeur  held  us  spellbound  as  we  sat  on 
the  broad  verandas  of  the  hotel. 

About  10  o’clock  we  all  gathered  to  the  east  of  the 
chateau  before  three  large  tepees- and  for  one  hour  en¬ 
joyed  the  weird  music  and  dancing  of  the  Blackfeet  In¬ 
dians.  Mr.  Smith  of  Albany  and  Iva  Unger  of  Water¬ 
loo,  were  adopted  as  members  of  their  tribe.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  very  interesting  and  impressive.  After  that 
we  gathered  on  the  porches  of  the  chateau  and  had  a 
large  group  picture  taken  of  all  of  our  happy  family, 
and  were  then  informed  that  each  and  every  one  would 
be  presented  with  a  picture,  free,  when  we  arrived  in 
Seattle.  We  then  entered  the  hotel  for  luncheon  and 
sat  down  to  a  meal  fit  for  a  king.  All  the  waitresses 
were  college  girls  from  Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  sightseeing  in  large  buses 
through  Glacier  Park  to  Two  Medicine  Lake.  Our  motor 
drivers  were  college  boys  and  they  all  seem  to  get  a 
kick  out  of  it  as  they  drove  swiftly  along  the  steep 
winding  roads  in  the  park  and  now  and  then  run  close 
to  the  edge  of  a  steep  ravine  where  our  party  could  look 
down  hundreds  of  feet  below.  Before  arriving  at  our 
destination  we  stopped  and  hiked  through  the  woods  to 
see  Trick  Falls,  a  beautiful  but  curious  waterfall. 

While  on  our  return  to  the  buses,  a  thunderstorm 
suddenly  burst  upon  us  and,  although  many  were 
drenched  before  shelter  could  be  secured,  nevertheless 
our  spirits  were  not  dampened  and  soon  we  were  dry 
again  and  the  incident  forgotten. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  lake  we  entered  large  motor 
boats  at  once,  sailed  to  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  dis¬ 
embarked  and  hiked  a  mile  through  the  mountains  to 
another  falls  called  Twin  Falls,  another  beautiful  scene. 
Surrounding  this  wild  but  beautiful  lake,  mountains 
thousands  of  feet  high  rose  from  its  shores  and  hid 
their  peaks  in  the  sky.  Here  and  there  huge  glaciers 
could  be  seen  and  that  together  with  its  many  colored 
rocks  helped  to  bring  out  its  massive  beauty. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  head  of  the  lake  we  stopped 
at  a  Swiss  chalet  where  President  Hoover  intended  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  fishing  for  trout,  but  unforeseen  busi¬ 
ness  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  We  then  returned 
to  Glacier  Park  Hotel  where  we  again  partook  of  a 
wonderful  meal.  About  seven  o’clock  we  joined  our 
train  and  started  toward  Spokane. 

It  is  now  10  o  clock  Pacific  time.  I  am  trying  to 
write  this  at  the  desk  in  the  observation  train.  Every¬ 
one  has  retired  including  the  porters,  except  myself  and 
the  trainmen.  The  train  has  reached  the  highest  point 
on  this  Great  Northern  Railroad,  5,500  feet  elevation, 
and  is  now  coasting  down  the  heavy  grade  toward 
Spokane. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Apple  Cider 

Through  its  amber  sweetness  there  are 
pink  boughs  blowing, 

And  a  l’ain  of  blossoms,  blurring  an 
old  hill. 

And  in  its  clustered  bubbles  there  is  sun¬ 
light  showing, 

And  the  moonlight  of  many  a  night, 
lingering  still. 

There  is  tang  of  Autumn  in  its  clear, 
gold  gleaming, 

The  scent  of  ripe  apples,  heavy  down 
the  wind, 

And  the  gray  beauty  of  a  Winter  orchard 
dreaming. 

Its  heavy  burdens  lifted,  its  heavy 
branches  thinned. 

There  is  more  than  cider  in  this  bottled 
treasure — 

All  my  girlhood  dances  through  it,  glad 
and  free : 

The  wild  exhilaration  that  I  knew  beyond 
all  measure, 

Laughs  its  golden  laughter  across  the 
years  to  me. 

Orchards  of  my  youth  float  there,  and  my 
heart  goes  leaping, 

At  a  spray  of  blossoms,  or  where  red 
globes  swing- — 

Apple  cider?  apple  cider  holds  within  its 
keeping 

Every  old  time  Autumn,  and  every  old 
time  Spring. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell  in 
New  York  Tribune. 


The  newspapers  recently  displayed 
startling  headlines  telling  how  exploding 
combs  had  burned  a  young  girl.  It  was 
a  case  where  a  girl  had  placed  celluloid 
combs  in  her  freshly-washed  hair  to 
wave  it,  and  had  then  used  one  of  those 
powerful  lamps  made  for  curative  treat¬ 
ment  to  hasten  the  drying.  Thus  used  the 
intense  heat  set  fire  to  the  celluloid, 
which  exploded  and  burned  the  wearer 
quite  seriously,  all  the  hair  being  burned 
from  one  side  of  her  head.  Naturally 
the  sufferer’s  friends  feel  that  such  combs 
should  not  be  sold,  but  on  the  other  hand 
all  these  waving  combs  we  have  noted 
are  accompanied  by  a  warning  that  they 
are  inflammable.  Celluloid  is  known  to 
be  inflammable  and  explosive,  and  it  en¬ 
ters  so  largely  into  household  use  that 
this  fact  should  be  impressed  on  everyone. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
“health”  lamps,  or  any  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  generating  intense  heat,  are  not 
meant  for  hair  drying,  and  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  combs.  The  regular  hair-dryers  are 
free  from  this  risk. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  ideas  in 
making  salable  articles  for  church  fairs. 
What  are  you  making  that  is  new,  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive?  Every  com¬ 
munity  has  some  new  and  attractiv e 
ideas  in  this  class. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  saw  some  charming  little  pillow 
ses  for  baby  pillows  which  were  made 
tine  white  linen  with  a  three-eighths 
nd  of  color  on  all  four  sides,  the 
tors  being  pink,  blue  or  orchid.  These 
tie  pillow  cases  were  made  m  Ireland; 
ev  were  12x16  inches,  price  50  cents. 
Military  hairbrushes  for  the  baby,  a  set 
two,  with  back  of  sterling  silver,  cost 
,m  $3.95  up;  a  handsome  present  for 

p  new  arrival.  .  , 

We  see  very  pretty  leather  coats  anu 
ps  for  school  wear.  They  are.  made 
•dove  leather  with  plaid  flannel  linings. 
ieves  and  belts  having  ring  buckles, 
ey  are  seen  in  brown,  green,  navy  and 
d;  the  accompanying  cap  is  a  little 
ret.  In  sizes  from  2  to  12  years  the 
at  costs  $6.95,  beret  $2.95.  . 

Some  very  attractive  15-piece  cereal 
ts  were  noted  in  the  September  sales 
r  $4  96.  They  were  of  cream-colored 
oekery  printed  with  Dutch  windmills  in 
ue  and  in  addition  to  the  cereal  jars 
ey  included  receptacles  for  tea,  coffee, 
I,  vinegar  and  spices. 

We  noted  one  earthenware  teapot  that 
is  a  round  and  corpulent  shape  of 
lid  bright  orange.  It  was  large  enough 
r  six  mips?  and  cost  $2.29.  Of  course 
real  tea-maker  will  only  put  her  tea 
draw  in  an  earthenware  pot.  Some, 
twever,  may  like  to  use  a  teapot  of 
ntproof  glass.  Our  only  objection  is 
very  frivolous  one:  we  do  not  like 
see  the  drowned  tea  leaves  through 
e  transparent  glass.  . 

Large  scallop  shells  are  seen  in  the 
msewares  departments  for  98  cents  a 
,zen  ;  they  are  used  for  baking  or  serv¬ 


ing  creamed  or  scalloped  preparations 
of  fish. 

A  rather  long  and  narrow  square- 
cornered  bread  box  that  would  accomo¬ 
date  several  loaves  was  $2.97 ;  it  was 
heavy  tin  enameled  jade  green  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  The 
bread  boxes  are  both  round  and  square- 
cornered,  all  sorts  of  pretty  colors  with 
striking  decorations,  as  well  as  the  white 
ones.  They  are  also  fitted  with  padlocks. 


Improving  a  Closet 

How  many  of  your  readers  have  doors 
in  your  kitchens  that  bang  against  each 
other  till  they  drive  you  distracted? 

Ours  is  an  old-fashioned  country  house 
in  which  the  back  stairs  ascend  from 
the  kitchen.  We  have  a  tall  narrow  dish 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


808 — All-clay  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


831  —  Very  Smart. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  30-in.  material 


with  y2  yd.  of  39- 
in.  all-over  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


880  —  Tailored 
Style.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
54-in.  material  with 
y,  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Simple.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  .requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  L  yd.  of 
35-iu.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents 


cupboard  that  stands  next  to  the  stair 
door.  This  cupboard  originally  had  two 
doors,  top  and  bottom,  -  and  as  these 
swung  to  the  right  and  the  stair  door 
swings  to  the  left,  you  can  easily  imagine 
the  noise  they  made  banging  against  each 
other  when  they  were  in  use  at  the 
same  time.  (We  have  a  large  and 
active  family,  and  they  seem  to  prefer 
to  use  the  hack  stairs  ordinarily!) 

Well,  we  solved  the  problem  this  way  : 
We  took  off  the  cupboard  doors  and 
gave  the  cupboard — inside  and  out — a 
fresh  coat  of  ivory  paint.  This  looked 
very  nice.  I  then  copied  an  idea  which 
you  have  all  seen  carried  out  in  the 
cute  little  hanging  bookcases  and  wall 
shelves  that  are  so  popular  now.  I  en¬ 
ameled  in  bright  red  just  the  edge  of 
the  shelves  in  front.  This  tends  to  make 
the  inside  look  even  whiter,  and  is 
certainly  very  pretty.  Then.  I  chose  an 
inexpensive  cretonne  in  which  red  pre¬ 
dominates.  I  cut  two  strips  as  long  as 
the  cupboard  is  high,  and  about  a  foot 
wide.  Arranging  them  in  folds  I  nar¬ 
rowed  these  to  about  four  inches  and 
tacked  them  up  and  down  each  side  let¬ 
ting  them  extend  the  four  inches  hi  before 


THE  SAFETY 
RESPONSIBILITY  LAW 
SHOWS  ITS  TEETH 


During  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  the  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  required  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  in 

10406  CASES 

And,  on  account  of  failure  to 
satisfy  judgments,  he 

SUSPENDED  649  LICENSES 

Your  misfortune  may  come  next. 

Let  us  guarantee  your  responsi¬ 
bility  under  a  Merchants  Mutual 
Policy.  You  get  full  protection — 
and  Save  $5.00  to  $11.00. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 


CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Write  us”at  Buffalo  if  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent 


DAMP,  CHILLY  WEATHER 

COLDPftl'F 

fcEG.  U .3.  PAT.  OF* 


Vi 


KNIT  SLIPS 


Damp,  chilly  days  of  Pall.  Cold 
bitter  days  of  Winter.  Sore  throat 
.  .  .  .  colds  ....  days  lost  at 

school. 


pro 

of  Indera  Figurfit  Knit  Slips. 

Indera  protects  by  keeping  warmth 
in  and  the  cold  out. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Tndera  has  a  patented  border 
that  prevents  bunching  between 
the  knees  and  riding  up  around 
the  hips.  And  STA-XJP  shoulder 
straps  that  stay  where  they  belong. 

No  buttons  to  como  off.  No  iron¬ 
ing  necessary. 

Indera  for  women,  misses,  children 
in  a  pleasing  variety  of  fast  color 
combinations.  In  all  wool,  wool 
and  rayon,  wool  and  cotton,  also 
cotton,  at  popular  prices. 

At  your  favorite 
store.  Send  for 
Style  Folder  No.  11 
in  color.  It’s  FREE. 
Please  mention  deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


STORM  SASH  and 

Combination  Doors 


OEND  US  your  sizes 
^  and  quantities  and 
we  will  quote  you  our 
low  freight  delivered 
prices. 

Highest  Quality 
Prompt  Shipment 


Vhite  Plains  Sash  and  Door  Co. 

(ept.  R  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  MONEY  our  assortments  o£ 

t  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  WITH  ENVELOPES  FOR  SI  .00 

>  cost  you  only  B0  cents.  Send  $1.00  for  two  boxes  and 
?gin  at  once  to  reap  profits. 

OUTHWORTH'S  •  •  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Cuticnra  Soap 

World-Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  2oc.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  17B,  Malden,  Mass. 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  ^medication  In  this  tbin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
"  play,  dance  In  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  Injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
'Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 

THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  N.  K.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


nn  TTTF  REPEATING  AIR  GUN  and  TARGET 

v,lv  *  •*•*-*-'  Shoots  cork  bullets,  harmless,  lot*  of 
/fj’/j  «  fun  for  kiddies  ami  grown  ups.  Post- 
tuuteo  paid  $3.  J.  WATERS,  Peehskill,  X.  V. 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 


Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK  ^ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N Y 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mai! 
booklet. 

Name - - 

Address. - - - — - ■ 
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the  shelves  like  a  frame.  To  complete 
the  frame  I  tacked  a  little  double  ruffle 
across  the  top  and  bottom.  Pretty  as  a 
picture !  And  easy  to  do,  too,  as  I  did 
it  easily  and  I  am  very  clumsy  with 
tools.  It’s  lots  of  fun  to  arrange  the 
everyday  dishes  in  something  new  and 
pretty  like  this.  Try  it,  using  your  own 
color  scheme,  and  watch  your  friends  and 
neighbors  notice  and  admire  it  when 
they  come  in  !  o.  A.  iiealy. 


We’re  Fond  of  Grapes 

And  gi'ape  jelly  and  grape  juice  aren  t 
the  only  ways  for  serving  them.  Just 
try  some  of  these  recipes  and  learn  how 
versatile  the  grape  can  be.  Here  is  Devon¬ 
shire  Sweetmeat. — Four  pounds  grapes, 
one  orange,  three-fourths  pound  of  seed¬ 
ed  raisins,  two  pounds  sugar.  Take 
pulp  from  skins  of  grapes  and  cook  un¬ 
til  soft  enough  to  strain  out  all  the 
seeds.  Strain  through  cheesecloth  and 
heat  to  boiling  point.  Add  sugar,  finely 
sliced  orange  pulp  and  peel,  raisins  and 
grape  skins.  Cook  (stirring  often  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching)  until  thick.  If  fond  of 
nut  meats  then  try  this : 

Walnut  Conserve. — Four  quarts  grapes, 
one-fourth  pound  of  English  walnuts, 
three  oranges,  2%  quarts  of  sugar.  Wash 
grapes,  separate  pulp  from  skins  and 
cook  sufficiently  to  free  seeds.  Itub  pulp 
through  a  sieve,  add  the  skins,  then  the 
nuts,  orange  pulp  and  peel  all  finely 
chopped,  and  the  sugar.  Boil  all  to¬ 
gether  30  minutes.  (Longer  cooking  hurts 
the  flavor.) 

Grape  Marmalade. — Wash  and  dram 
the  grapes.  Take  pulp  from  skins  and 
put  it  m  a  kettle,  cooking  slowly  to  soft¬ 
en.  Strain  out  the  seeds,  put  pulp  and 
skins  in  kettle,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar,  cooking  slowly  until  thick — about 
half  an  hour.  Stir  and  watch  lest  it  burn. 

To  use  for  shortcake,  layer  cake,  pie 
or  to  spread  on  bread  for  the  children’s 
lunch  try  grape-apple  spread.  Stew  tart 
apples  until  soft,  then  put  through  a 
coarse  strainer.  Mash  in  a  kettle  the  same 
amount  of  grapes,  stew  until  soft  and 
put  through  a  colander.  To  each  pint 
of  strained  apple  add  one  pint  of 
strained  grape  and  one  pint  of  granulated 
sugar.  Cook  slowly,  stirring  all  the 
while;  when  thick,  remove.  And  this 
will  keep  in  jars  or  glasses. 

If  you  like  the  taste  of  spice  in  things 
you  might  like  to  make  some  spiced 
grape  butter.  Wash  grapes,  separate 
pulps  from  skins,  letting  them  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  heat  the  pulp  to 
boiling  point  and  put  through  a  colander. 
Put  skins  and  pulps  together  and  to  each 
five  pints  of  grapes  add  four  pints  of 
brown  sugar  and  two  level  tablespoons 
each  of  clove  and  cinnamon.  Cook  about 
an  hour,  then  add  a  cup  of  vinegar  and 
continue  cooking  until  thick.  Seal  in 
preserve  jars. 

Do  you  make  different  kinds  of  sweet 
pickles?  Then  you  should  try  sweet 
pickled  grapes.  Select  grapes  that  are 
fresh  and  just  ripe,  not  dead  ripe.  Re¬ 
move  stems  carefully  so  as  not  to  break 
the  fruit.  Wash  and  shake  gently  in  a 
cloth  to  dry  off  the  moisture.  Weigh  the 
grapes,  then  pack  them  carefully  into 
hot,  well  sterilized  jars.  Fill  jars  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  boiling  syrup  and  seal.  For 
the  syrup  one  would  need  for  seven 
pounds  of  grapes  about  four  pounds  of 
granluated  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
and  one  level  teaspoon  each  of  ground 
clove  and  cinnamon  tied  in  a  small  piece 
of  cheesecloth.  Bring  to  a  boil  before 
pouring  into  the  jars  of  grapes. 

Always,  catsups  are  relished  and  in 
your  own  kitchen  you  can  make  wild 
grape  catsup.  Mash  well  two  quarts  of 
well-ripened  -wild  grapes.  Cover  them 
with  vinegar  and  cook  long  enough  to 
soften  them.  Strain  out  the  seeds  and 
add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  level  tablespoon 
of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  of  ground 
clove,  and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Cook  slowly  until  thick. 
Seal  in  bottles  or  in  jars. 

Do  you  prefer  a  jelly  that  is  so  clear 
you  can  see  through  it?  Then  try  trans¬ 
parent  grape  jelly.  Stem  the  grapes, 
wash,  and  separate  the  skins  from  the 
pulp,  keeping  them  separated.  Cook  the 
pulp,  then  strain  it.  Put  the  uncooked 
skins  in  a  press  or  jelly  bag  and  press 
the  juice  out  but  do  not  cook  the  skins. 
Combine  the  two  juices  and  to  each  pint, 
measure  out  a  scant  pint  of  granulated 
sugar.  Boil  the  juice  about  20  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  sugar  and  boil  (skim¬ 
ming  when  necessary)  until  a  little  test¬ 
ed  on  a  cool  plate  shows  it  is  done.  It 
should  come  out  beautifully  clear. 

Then  you  can  have  a  mint  jelly  if  you 
so  desire.  This  will  make  a  mint  jelly. 
To  make  about  six  glasses  remove  the 
leaves  from  three  to  six  stems  of  mint. 
Crush  them  and  tie  them  in  a  small  piece 
of  cheesecloth  and  hang  by  the  string 
over  the  side  of  the  kettle  letting  it  cook 
in  with  the  fruit  until  it  has  flavored  it 
enough  to  suit  the  taste. 

Grapes  may  be  made  into  pies,  either 
with  two  crusts  as  any  pie  or  with  only 
an  undercrust  topped  with  a  meringue. 
We  will  choose  the  dressed-up  meringue 
grape  pie.  Wash  one  quart  of  grapes,  put 
into  a  kettle  and  mash  with  a  fruit 
masher.  Cook  just  enough  to  soften  and 
strain  out  the  seeds.  Mix  together  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of  lemon 
juice,  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  two  level  tablespoons  of  flour 
and  a  little  salt,  and  mix  well  into  the 
strained  grapes.  Pour  into  a  pie  tin  lined 
with  an  under  crust  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  done  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  from  the  two  egg  whites 
beaten  until  stiff.  Add  gradually  two 


tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar,  continue 
and  add  one-half  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice.  Bake  meringue  slowly  for  about 
15  minutes,  in  a  cool  oven. 

Do  you  want  the  smoothest  grapejuice 
ever?  And  the  easiest  of  all  to  make  i 
Then  I  know  that  you  will  find  this  an 
excellent  rule  for  “smoothest  grape 
juice.’’  Have  grapes  just  ripe,  not  un¬ 
der  .  nor  overripe.  Select  only  perfect 
ones.  None  with  cracked  skins  will  do. 
Wash  carefully  and  into  each  hot,  well- 
sterilized  quart  fruit  jar  place  two  cups 
of  the  grapes.  Then  pour  into  the  jar  one 
cup  of  heated  sugar  and  till  the  jar  to 
overflowing  with  boiling  water  and  seal, 
using  new  rubbers.  Shake  jars  vigorous¬ 
ly  up  and  down  to  help  dissolve  the  sugar. 
Wrap  the  jars  closely  with  several  thick- 
nessses  of  newspaper  and  place  them  in 
a  pail  or  tub,  wrapping  more  paper  over 
and  all  around  them  to  keep  the  heat  in. 
Let  stand  so  wrapped  until  entirely  cold. 
This  makes  a  grape  juice  of  very  tine 
flavor  and  may  be  served  full  strength 
or  diluted  a  little.  We  make  enough  so 
as  to  use  it  “straight.” 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


End  of  the  Season  Relishes 

Corn  Relish  (About  4  qts.). — 12  ears 
corn  cut  from  cob.  One  head  cabbage 
chopped  line,  four  green,  and  one  red 
pepper  chopped ;  two  teaspoons  salt,  one 
teaspoon  turmeric  powder,  2  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  2  qts.  vinegar  (not  too  strong). 
Cook  together  30  minutes.  Then  mix  1% 
cups  flour  to  paste  and  add,  cooking  10 
minutes  longer.  Seal  hot. 

Apple  Relish  (About  4  qts.). — 7  lbs. 
apples,  cored  and  cut  fine  without  peeling, 
3 lbs.  sugar,  1  lb.  seedless  raisins,  two 
oranges,  pulp  cut  in  dice,  and  grated 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Snowball — This  pattern  makes  a  most  beautiful 
quilt.  The  blocks  are  joined  solidly  and  when 
quilted  the  white  center  of  block  lias  much 
the  appearance  of  a  snowball.  The  quilt  may 
be  made  in  any  color  and  white,  but  green  os 
a  border  for  the  white  "ball”  is  very  pretty. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


rind  of  one,  one  pint  vinegar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons  ground 
cloves.  Boil  until  apples  are  well  done 
and  mixture  thick. 

Pepper  Hash. — One  dozen  each  red 
and  green  peppers,  seeded  after  soaking 
half  hour  in  warm  water,  then  chop  fine ; 
15  large  onions  also  chopped,  three  pints 
vinegar,  1%  cups  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  tablespoon  mustard  seed, 
one  teaspoon  celery  seed.  Cook  15  min¬ 
utes.  Seal  hot. 

Bordeaux  Sauce  (About  5  qts.).  —  4 
qts.  cabbage,  2  qts.  green  tomatoes,  (mea¬ 
sured  after  chopping),  six  large  onions 
chopped,  1  oz.  white  mustard  seed,  two 
teaspoons  celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  tur¬ 
meric  powder,  2%  lbs.  granulated  sugar, 
six  scant  tablespoons  salt,  2  qts.  vinegar. 
Boil  30  minutes.  Seal  hot. 

Spiced  Cranberries  (About  three 
pints). — 2  qts  cranberries,  one  cup  vin¬ 
egar,  2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  two  teaspoons 
ground  cinnamon,  same  of  allspice,  one 
teaspoon  whole  cloves.  Put  vinegar,  sug¬ 
ar  and  spices  into  granite  kettle  and  boil 
up  once,  add  cranberries,  cook  slowly 
until  thick  (about  one  hour).  Seal. 

Sandwich  Salad. — One  small  head  cab¬ 
bage,  1  qt.  green  tomatoes  (measure  after 
chopping),  1%  pints  chopped  celery,  1 
pint  chopped  onions,  three  red  peppers 
chopped.  Sprinkle  all  with  three-quarter- 
cup  salt.  Stand  over  night.  In  morning 
drain,  and  cook  five  minutes  in  following: 
One  pint  vinegar,  five  rounded  table¬ 
spoons  granulated  sugar,  five  level  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  one  tablespoon  mustard,  V-z 
teaspoon  turmeric  powder.  Combine,  let 
boil  before  adding  vegetables. 

MRS.  A.  B. 


Hot  Water  Gingerbread 

Mix  together  one  cup  molasses,  %  cup 
sugar,  %  cup  butter  or  lard.  Sift  2% 
cups  flour  with  two  teaspoons  soda,  one 
tablespoon  ginger,  %  teaspoon  each  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  salt.  Stir  to¬ 
gether  well  with  one  cup  boiling  water, 
hastily  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs.  This 
is  very  thin,  but  do  not  add  more  flour. 
May  be  baked  in  gem  pans  or  layers.  As 
this  is  very  soft  cake  let  it  cool  before 
removing  from  pans.  Cover  with  plain 
white  frosting.  Will  remain  moist  two 
weeks.  MRS.  c.  D. 


It  can  be  done  In  a  few 
hours  with  DYNAMITE 


NO  LONGER  is  it  necessary  for 
you  to  spend  days  or  weeks 
hand-digging  a  ditch  or  using  an 
excavator. 

You  can  do  the  job  ...  more 
quickly,  more  easily,  at  less  cost 
.  .  .  with  Dynamite.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  plant  the  charges, 
tamp  them,  explode  them  .  .  . 
and  your  ditch  is  finished.  Ditches 
that  would  ordinarily  require  a 
crew  of  five  men  a  week  to  dig  by 
hand,  or  by  team,  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  few  hours  by  one  man 
.  .  .  with  dynamite. 

When  you  blast  a  ditch  with 
du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite,  you 
save  time,  labor,  money  .  .  .  and 
you  get  a  ditch  that  insures  proper 
drainage.  No  piled -up  soil  on  the 
sides — but  soil  evenly  distributed. 
It  is  a  blasted  ditch  that  does  not 


cave  or  shoal  easily  .  .  .  has  greater 
seepage. 

» 

Use  du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite 
for  cleaning  out  old  ditches,  for 
straightening  crooked  streams,  for 
draining  swamp  lands.  Get  a  bet¬ 
ter  distribution  of  moisture  .  .  . 
improve  your  fields  .  .  .  with  this 
powerful  farm  aid.  Du  Pont 
Ditching  Dynamite  is  made  by 
the  du  Pont  Company  especially 
for  ditch  blasting. 

You  will  find  dynamite  a  useful, 
efficient  tool  for  other  purposes 
than  ditching.  AGRITOL— another 
du  Pont  agricultural  explosive— 
is  particularly  good  for  blasting 
out  stumps  and  boulders,  clearing 
your  fields  to  get  more  production. 

Send  the  coupon  below  to  get  a 
free  copy  of  “Ditching  with  Dyna¬ 
mite.’’  This  booklet  tells  you  how 
to  use  dynamite  for  ditch  blasting. 


mm 

HE6.  U.S.  PAT.  Off- 

DITCHING  DYNAMITE 

FOR  FIELD  DRAINING 

The  CLEARED  Acre  is  the  PROFIT-Maker! 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8s  CO.,  INC.  J-15 

Agricultural  Extension  Section,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Ditching  with  Dynamite.” 


Name 


Place . . . State 

Dealer’s 

Name . . 


Place. 


State 


How  To  Save  Money 
on  Your  Water  Supply 

If  you  have  a  head  of  running  water,  from 
a  spring,  stream  or  artesian  well,  install 
a  Rife  Ram.  It  will  elevate  water  cheaper 
than  any  other  mechanical  device — re¬ 
quires  practically  no  attention.  A  double¬ 
acting  Ram  will  deliver  pure  water,  using 
impure  water  as  power.  Rife  Rams  are 
made  in  8  sizes — all  hot  galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Write  for  full  information, 
stating  water  flow  available. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine  Mfg.  Co. 
90-D  West  Street  New  York  City 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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For  adding  flavor 
to  food ...  or  weight 
to  cattle  . . .  get  the 

right  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt 

Diamond  crystal  salt  is  flaked. 

Like  a  snowflake,  it  dissolves 
instantly  .  .  .  permeating  the  roast 
or  the  soup  or  the  vegetables 
through  and  through  .  . .  bringing 
out  every  bit  of  the  delicious  natu¬ 
ral  food  flavor. 

For  live  stock,  too,  pure,  cool 
Diamond  Crystal  Salt  is  appetiz¬ 
ing.  It  encourages  stock  to  eat  the 
full  amount  needed  for  health  and 
good  weight.  > 

There  is  also  a  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  for  butter-making,  cheese¬ 
making,  pickling,  meat  curing  and 
all  farm  uses.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let,  "How  to  Butcher  Hogs  and 
Cure  Pork.”  Diamond  Crystal  Salt 
Companv,  (Inc.),  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

©  1930,  G.  F.  Corp, 

DIAMOND 

CRYSTAL 

SALT 

A  Product  o  f  General  Foods  Corporation 


A  BUSINESS 
is  ready  for 
YOU . . . 

To  step  right  up  and  take 
— you  need  not  think  of 
the  Grange  Life  Insurance 
in  any  other  way  than  the 
very  place  for  you  to  se¬ 
cure  a  world  of  useful 
information,  selling  co¬ 
operation,  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  future. 

Let  the  actual  gains  of 
the  Grange  Life  Insurance 
guide  your  decision  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good 
company  to  represent. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

VV.  C.  Lennie,  Supt.  of  Agencies 
Home  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Grange  Life  Insurance 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Bocomo  the 
authorized  McConiton  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  ond  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  mends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no  investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  considerat  ion.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  "trn  investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Stei'vic  \  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-B210,  Winona,  Minn. 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  SATISFACTORY? 

Attractive  openings  for  reliable  men  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  build  permanent,  profitable  business  selling 
established  quality  line  of  every  day  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  unnecessary.  George  of  New  York 
makes  $50  up  weekly  These  big  paying  vacancies 
being  filled  quickly.  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY. 
Dept.  F,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


Pork  Production  in  New 
York 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

All  through  the  Central  West  or  so- 
called  corn-belt  States  the  hog  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  mortgage  lifter.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  in  what  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  North  Central  States  keep 
hogs.  According  to  the  latest  statistics 
there  are  today  approximately  C. 000, 000 
less  hogs  in  the  United  States  than  this 
time  last  year.  Of  the  54,000.000  total 
hogs  in  the  United  States,  the  North 
Central  States,  which  include  Missouri, 


Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  Boar,  1930  New  York  State  Fair.  He 
carries  the  requisite  hone  and  strength  of 
pastern  to  support  his  size  and  weight. 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  etc.,  produce  between 
80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total.  Iowa 
alone  produces  over  10,000,000  hogs.  Netv 
York  ranks  33d  with  a  total  hog  census 
of  about  300,000.  There  is  about  10  to 
20  per  cent  less  hogs  being  raised  in 
the  State  than  one  year  ago.  Hog  prices 
are  on  the  increase,  and  will  probably 
remain  at  relatively  high  levels  for  the 
next  five  or  six  months.  Then  everyone 
will  save  all  their  gilts  to  breed,  and  the 
hog  cycle  will  begin  all  over  again. 

The  man  who  makes  money  in  hogs  is 
the  one  who  keeps  a  few  good  brood  sows 
all  the  time.  Very  few  of  the  farmers  in 
New  York  State  raise  enough  shotes  for 
their  own  butchering.  Many  like  to  feed 
out  a  few  pigs,  so  that  about  this  time  of 
year  is  a  heavy  demand  for  young  feeder 
pigs.  There  is  also  a  good  Spring  de¬ 
mand,  as  a  great  many  like  to  carry  them 
through  the  Summer.  This  demand  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  wean¬ 
ling  mail  order  pig  business.  At  present 
prices  of  feed  and  hogs  it  will  cost  be¬ 
tween  $25  and  $30  to  maintain  a  250  to 


The  Hampshire  Gilt  on  the  Right  Was 
Made  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow 
at  This  Year’s  New  York  State  Fair.  She 
was  purchased  four  months  ago  for  $35. 

300-lb.  brood  sow  for  one  year.  This  will 
be  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  necessary 
gain,  and  charge  the  feeds  at  market 
prices,  including  Summer  pasture.  Young 
gilts  should  gain  about  1  lb.  daily  while 
with  pig. 

Some  hog  men  maintain  their  brood 
sows  on  Alfalfa  hay  alone  during  the 
Winter  months.  This  is  fed  in  racks. 
While  such  a  system  will  lower  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  it  will  produce  a  larger 
number  of  unthrifty  pigs,  and  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  very  liberally  to  secure  suffi¬ 
cient  milk  from  the  sows  after  farrowing. 
The  tendency  of  most  people  who  keep 
only  two  or  three  sows  is,  however,  to 


keep  these  sows  too  fat.  This  system  is 
really  worse  than  the  one  just  mentioned. 
Very  fat  sows  will  produce  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  unthrifty  pigs,  they  will  have  trou¬ 
ble  in  farrowing,  and  lose  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  pigs  farrowed  by  laying  on  them. 
Where  the  sows  weigh  about  300  lbs. 
and  are  allowed  all  the  good  bright  Al¬ 
falfa  they  will  eat  in  racks  it  will  require 
approximately  1,000  lbs.  of  ground  wheat, 
barley  or  corn  and  50  lbs.  of  tankage  or 
other  protein  cencentrates,  plus  the  Sum¬ 
mer  pasture  to  carry  them  through  the 
year  in  proper  condition. 

A  sow  of  good  breeding  and  proper 
conformation  so  handled  will  raise  12  to 
14  pigs  per  year.  A  sow  which  will  not 
raise  10  pigs  per  year  should  be  culled 
from  the  breeding  herd.  Pigs  at  wean¬ 
ing  time  sell  readily  for  $5  to  $9  per 
head.  Young  gilts,  four  to  six  months 
of  age,  of  good  breeding,  worthy  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  breeds  may  be 
purchased  at  present  from  $20  to  $40.  It 
will  pay  well  to  shop  around  and  obtain 
good  foundation  animals. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few 
hogs  in  this  State  there  is  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  loss  from  hog  cholera.  However,  it  is 
safer  to  vaccinate  with  the  double  method 
and  take  no  unnecessary  risks.  Garbage 
fed  hogs  are  especially  liable  to  become 
afflicted  with  this  disease,  due  to  the  un¬ 
cooked  pork  trimmings  thrown  in  the 
waste.  It  has  been  observed  that  garbage 
fed  hogs  are  usually  free  from  worms. 

If  hogs  are  to  be  shown  at  the  fairs 
they  should  be  bred  to  farrow  as  near 
after  the  first  of  September  or  the  first 
of  March  as  possible,  as  these  are  the 
dates  at  most  fairs  that  separate  the 
junior  from  the  senior  pig  and  yearling 
classes.  If  a  pig  has  been  born  to  give 
it  the  maximum  age  for  its  class  it  will 
be  more  acceptable  to  a  prospective  buy¬ 
er,  particularly  if  he  contemplates  show¬ 
ing.  At  the  recent  New  York  State  Fair 
over  $1,000  went  unclaimed  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  swine  classes. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  type 
in  all  the  lard  breeds  of  hogs  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  liglit-boned,  chubby, 
early  maturing,  excessively  fat  type  of 
hog  is  now  obsolete.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  process  of  transition  the  pendulum 
swung  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kildee,  and  most  of  the  leading 
hog  judges,  are  now  discriminating 
against  the  extreme  leggy  and  over-rangy 
type.  The  happy  medium  is  the  hog  with 
plenty  of  bone,  standing  well  up  on  its 
pasterns,  a  strong  well  arched  back,  deep 
middle  and  long  side,  which  on  maturity 
carries  considerable  size.  The  senior  and 
grand  champion  Du  roc- Jersey  boar  at 
the  1930  New  York  State  Fair  weighed 
850  lbs.  and  was  not  excessively  fat.  He 
is  active  and  handles  himself  as  well  as 
any  light  boar.  He  will  breed  a  six- 
months-old  gilt  without  the  use  of  a 
breeding  crate,  and  not  hurt  the  gilt  in 
the  least.  Such  animals  are  valuable  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sure  breeders  and  can  per¬ 
form,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  carry  suf¬ 
ficient  bone  properly  to  maintain  their 
weight. 

A  brood  sow  with  light  bone  and  weak 
pasterns  will  after  her  second  litter  be¬ 
gin  to  lose  a  high  percentage  of  her  pigs. 
She  lacks  the  necessary  bone  for  her 
weight.  The  new  type  hog  of  all  the 
lard  breeds  does  not  carry  the  excess  back 
and  belly  fat  of  its  ancestors.  While  the 
new  type  hog  is  longer  lived,  more  hardy 
and  prolific,  it  has  been  produced  largely 
for  an  economic  reason.  There  is  small 
demand  today  for  fat  backs  and  clear 
bellies.  Lard  substitutes  have  lowered 
•the  demand  for  lard.  The  leaner  cuts  of 
pork  sell  more  readily.  The  retailer  wants 
a  lighter  carcass  to  satisfy  his  trade.  The 
200  to  250-lb.  shoat  is  the  market  top¬ 
ping  hog  today.  To  produce  the  high 
quality  leaner  type  carcass  these  larger 
type  hogs  seem  to  be  well  suited. 


Little  Lottie,  aged  four,  who  was 
spending  a  week  with  her  aunt  in  the 
country,  had  developed  a  great  fondness 
for  milk.  One  day,  having  drunk  as  much 
as  her  aunt  thought  g-ood  for  her,  she  was 
informed  that  she  could  not  have  any 
more.  “Pshaw !”  exclaimed  the  indig¬ 
nant  little  miss.  “I  don’t  see  why  you 
want  to  be  so  stingy  with  your  old  milk. 
There’s  two  whole  cowfuls  out  in  the 
barn.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Mofh/nq  can  equal 

DRIED 
BEET  PULP 


It’s  the  most  wonderful  supple¬ 
mental  feed  known  for  promoting 
and  maintaining  health  of  animals, 
thereby  increasing  milk  production 
in  dairy  cows  and  producing  rapid 
profitable  gains  with  beef  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Yet  it  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  ration.  It  supplements  pasture, 
replaces  silage,  corn  and  other  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feeds.  Where  hay  is  short 
or  high  priced  six  pounds  of  Beet 
Pulp  will  do  the  work  of  ten  pounds 
of  hay,  and  do  it  better. 

No  other  feed  has  such  unique  health 
building  properties.  It  is  light.bulky, 
cooling,  palatable,  laxative.  Not 
only  highly  digestible  itself,  it  also 
aids  the  digestion  of  other  feeds. 
"Off-feed”  days  are  eliminated. 


Low  Prices  in  Effect 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  always  profitable  to  feed  but 
now  with  the  present  low  prices  you  certainly 
should  avail  yourself  of  its  advantages.  Feedit— 
you’ll  see  immediately  how  your  profits  increase. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  which  results  from 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  beets 
is  the  only  vegetable  feed  avail¬ 
able  in  eommercla  1  form.  Can  be 
delivered  anywhere  in  the  United 

States.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Write  us  tor  tree 
booklet  "Profitable 
Feeding .” 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  R.-l 
Detroit,  Mich* 


For  years 
Arcady  Sweet 
16  Dairy  Feed 
has  been  the  standard  with  dairy¬ 
men.  Healthy  cattle— big  produc¬ 
ers — result  from  proper  feeding. 
Your  dealer  carries  Arcady  Feeds. 
Try  them  once  and  find  to  your 
satisfaction  what  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  other  successful  dairymen 
have  already  found. 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Company 
Dept.  54  Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

figms 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 
It  it  Fails 


_ _  _  _  _ 

I  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do 
its  full  share  of  work.  Get 
rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  — 

have  a  horBe  worth  its  _ 

full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMINC’S  NUMBER  6  POWDERS 
(SI. OO  per  package,  postpaid).  Also  sure-fire  tonic 
to  build  up  run-down  horses.  OUR  BIG  NEW  Veterinary  j 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 
Sent  for  10c  or  write  for  any  kind  of  Veterinary  Advice. 

I  FLEMING  BROS.  D-62,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  ‘ 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.  •  •  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  TubeB.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1M  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
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Guernseys  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces 

Mr.  C.  J.  Sevindells,  a  Massachusetts 
business  man,  about  five  years  ago  pur¬ 
chased  400  acres  of  good  pasture  land, 
at  Princeport,  Nova  Scotia,  and  stocked 
it  with  some  00  Guernsey  cattle,  the 
cream  of  the  Mari  times  with  some  of 
the  best  he  could  get  in  Vermont.  lie 
purchased  the  Roper  herd  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  the  oldest  and  finest  herd 
of  Guernseys  in  Eastern  Canada,  a  herd 
whose  foundation  was  got  from  the 
Island  of  Guernsey  direct  some  50  years 
ago,  and  also  hired  the  owner  Mr.  Roper 
and  his  son,  to  look  after  and  manage 
the  newly  established  herd.  Since  the 
establishment  of  this  Guernsey  herd, 
wonderful  progress  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Messrs.  Roper,  has  been 
attained.  Now  Mr.  Sevindells  is  adding 
75  additional  animals  to  his  herd  and 
the  Messrs.  Roper  are  now  combing  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  border 
for  cattle.  The  reason  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  this  herd  is  given  as  necessary 
to  obtain  more  milk.  Mr.  Sevindell  has 
a  contract  with  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  to  supply  high  class  Guernsey 
milk.  A  new  contract  to  supply  400 
quarts  a  day,  has  been  arranged,  hence 
the  need  of  these  additional  75  head. 

Kings  Co.,  P.  E.  I.  j.  a.  macdonald. 


Gas  in  the  Silo 

I  read  on  page  1071  about  Tony 
Niedhardts*  death  in  the  silo.  Had  they 
been  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  long  as 
I,  it  would  not  have  happened.  Some  25 
years  ago  I  built  a  silo  staunch  and 
rigid  16x35  feet  with  a  six-foot  pit. 
With  less  help  and  less  stock  this  silo 
was  too  big,  and  I  built  a  10%-foot 
stave  inside  of  big  one,  leaving  about  21/a 
feet  around  sides.  In  filling  some  leaves 
fell  between  the  two.  A  day  or  so  after 
filling  I  decided  to  clean  out  leaves.  Going 
down  a  short  ladder,  to  the  bottom  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  most  sweet  and  agreeable  smell 
or  perfume.  With  almost  one  bound  I 
was  again  at  the  top.  It  is  with  many 
thanks  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
warning  about  this  that  I  am  still  above 
the  sod.  To  make  sure  I  lowered  lantern 
and  a  few  inches  from  top  of  pit  lantern 
went  out.  At  no  time  could  I  lower 
lantern  to  bottom  before  it  went  out. 
About  two  weeks  later  gas  had  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  wm.  rothmeter. 

New  York. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  7-10.  —  Amerilan  Country  Life 
Conference  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  11-19. — National  Dairy  Show,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  14-17. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Union  Stockyards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oc-t.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Nov.  6-8. — National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  Federation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nov  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec  3-5. — N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City 
N.  J. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10-12. — Springfield  Poultry  Show, 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager.  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  11. — Andrew  W.  Kort’s  dispersal 
sale  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  Marion,  N. 
Y.  John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager. 

Oct.  15.  —  Dispersal  sale  of  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown, 
Conn.  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn, 
manager. 

Oct.  29.  —  Gregory  Farm,  (W.  S. 
Corsa),  Percheron  sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Holsteins;  New  Richmond, 
Wis. ;  R.  H.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.50@$9.35 

Medium  .  7.25@  8.50 

Common  . . .  5.50®  7.25 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  8.25®  9.35 

Medium  .  7.00@  8.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  ti.75@  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  6.75 

Cows,  good  .  5.00®  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.25®  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  5.75@  6.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.75 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  ch. .  .  .11.00®14.00 

Medium  .  9.00@11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00®  9.00 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  ch .  6.75®  9.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50@  6.75 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch . . .  ,$9.50@10.25 


Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch.  .10.10@10.40 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch .  .10.15@10.40 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  eh..  9.90@10.40 
Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  7.75®  8.50 
Si.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  8.75@  9.50 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.75@$8.75 

Medium  .  6.25®  7.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.75@  6.25 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  to  ch..  3.50@  6.25 

Ewes,  .90  to  120,  med.  to  ch .  2.75®  4.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  2.25®  3.75 

All  Wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.25®  2.75 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Maiden  Blush  and  Wealthies,  $1.40  to  $1:50; 
214-in.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  214-in.  Twenty  Ounce, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  214-in.  Wolf  Rivers  and  Alex¬ 
anders,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  unclassified,  2i/4-in. 
Wealthies,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Va.,  unclassified, 
214-in.  It.  I.  Greenings,  $1  to  $1.10;  boxes, 
Washington,  fancy  Jonathan,  $2  to  $2.15;  bu. 
box,  Mass.,  unclassified,  .McIntosh,  $1.50;  Kings, 
$1.35;  beans,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
poorer,  65c;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  $1.75  to  $2;  Danish  Seed,  $2  to  $2.25; 
cauliflower,  L.  1.,  crts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery, 
N.  Y.,  2-3  crts.,  $1.50;  cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskt..  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  grapes,  N.  Y., 
Concords,  12-qt.  bskts.,  45c;  2-qt.  bskt.,  11  to 
13c;  peaches,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  No.  1, 
large,  $2  to  $2.25;  poorer,  low  as  $1.50;  medium, 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  small,  $1  to  $1.25;  pears,  N. 
Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Bartletts,  No.  1,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
No.  2,  $1  to  $1.25;  seckels,  best,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
small,  75c  to  $1.25;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs., 
40  to  60c;  bu.  bskt.,  70  to- 75c;  potatoes,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  Maine,  150-lb.  sacks.  Green  Mountains, 
$3;  120-lb.  sacks.  Cobblers.  $2.40  to  $2.50; 

Green  Mountains,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  100-lb.  sacks, 
Cobblers,  $1.90  to  $2;  L.  I.,  150-lb.  sacks,  Cob¬ 
blers,  $3.40  to  $3.60;  N.  J.,  150-lb.  sacks,  Cob¬ 
blers,  $3.40. 


Choice  Wisconsin,  Young,  A*  A  C 

Heavy -Producing,  Large  v/V  if 

The  best  cows  we  have  in  this  county  at 
$135.00,  delivered  in  car  lots,  T.  B.  tested, 
also  blood-tested  for  abortion.  Drought 
shortage  of  feed.  Write  or  wire. 

GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wisconsin 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

gHigh  Producing  Dairy  Cows 

We  can  supply  purebred  and  high  grade  dairy  cows  and 
heifers  of  the  major  breeds  at  reasonable  prices.  Can 
be  delivered  by  freight  vicinity  of  New  York  City  in  24 
to  30  hours;  Philadelphia 36  to  48  hours  at  from  S60.00 
to  $90.00  per  carload  for  freight.  Our  services  are  free. 
Write  us  for  actual  prices 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


For  Sale-PRB°ADc0KCETr  YOUNG  BULLS 

capable  of  raising  the  production  in  most  herds. 
Every  age.  A  price  to  suit  every  pocketbook. 
Write  for  our  bull  list— It’s  free. 

Wisconsin  Board  of  Control,  State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  n«:„v  f^waTr;  F  °  R 
and  Registered  Ud II  J  LUWS  SALE 

T.  13.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


HOLSTEINS 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  months  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Accredited  herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  -:-  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

8X  CZAR — born  April  6,  1930,  Ormshy-Col- 
/~\  fir  .  antha  cross.  His  17  nearest  yearly  tested 
KJjjerS  .'  dams  average  1060  lbs.  butter.  If  his, breed¬ 
ing  fits  your  herd,  his  price  also  fits. 

J0HM  M.  DENNIS  b  SON  Essex  Farms  Riderwood,  Md. 


DOGS 


RU RRiES  FOft  SALE 

Pomeranians,  Cocker  Spaniels  and  Wire-haired  Fox 
Terriers.  All  eligible  to  A.  K.  C.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  lfontieello,  Iowa 


PUREBRED  DCAftl  CC  3  males  one  year  old,  nicely 
ENGLISH  DEMULCw  started.  1  female  two  years 
old,  good  all  day  hunter,  $36.00. 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

Males  $  ]  O;  females  $6.00.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


BBRowNor  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  SSdU'woSwi1*?: 

males,  $5.00.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  Franklin,  Vermont 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PC  PS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Pa. 

Ped.  Airedale  Puppies  C  *st'u  yve  sUaLnTtRY  Y?  M 

TTrvTTATTAO  Full  broken,  farm  raised,  price  $25 
jn  KJ  IN  U  C5  to  $4  5.  PETE  It  LA  SCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

GOATS  | 

FOR  SALE— Two  Naturally  Hornless 

Toggenberg  Grade  Does 

Good  milkers.  GRACE  C.  PCTSOHE,  Box  176,  Ossining;,  X.  Y. 


Come  in  Your  Auto  and  get  a  SHARPIES 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOAT  or  KID 

WANTED  nDllflllfi  PANT  Must  be  kind  and  gentle 
TO  BUY  IHIlWIRtt  UUHI  and  cheap  for  cash. 
Telephone  1629  Darien.  C.  L.  HANDLEY.  Darien,  Conn. 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


Eleventh  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

OF 

The  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 

HORNELL,  NEW  YORK 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1930 

Sixty  High  Class  Registered  Ayrshires,  consisting  of 
about  50  choice  young  cows  bred  to  freshen  about 
sale  time  and  a  few  excellent  young  bulls  and 
heifers.  All  from  accredited  herds.  For  catalogue 
and  further  information  write 

R.  E.  MEAD.  Sale  Manager.  HORNELL,  NEW  YORK 


Ash  Grove  Baby  Bulls 

One  to  three  months.  From  dams  with  records  of 
10,500  to  13,000  lbs.  milk.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Buy  a 
good  bull  calf  at  farmer’s  prices  and  rnise  him  yourself. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


WHITPAIN  FARM 

Registered  JERSEYS 

5  REGISTERED  COWS  — testing 
5  to  7 'fo  butteiTat. 

3  REGISTERED  HEIFERS— 1  yr. 
to  year  and  a  half. 

Fully  Accredited  and  Negative  to 
Blood  Test. 

$250  for  Cows  $150  for  Heifers 

Address 

WHITPAIN  FARM 

Ambler,  Pa. 


FOR 

SALE 


CHOICE  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

From  imported  stock.  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers,  at 
extremely  low  prices  for  immediate  sale. 
VICTOR  FARMS  BELLEVALE,  N.  [ Y. 


pCreIred  JERSEY  BULLCALF, 


A.  BULLOCK 
Burllngham,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


20 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

Philadelphia,  Ponna. 

GREEN  LODGE  GARDENS  D^DAHssM’ 
ACCREDITED  GUERNSEYS 

Near  descendants  of  the  great  bulls 
LANGWATER  PLANET 
VALENTINE’S  HONORABLE  SEQUEL 
LANGWATER  STEADFAST 
Heifer  Calves  for  sale,  $30.00  and  up 
Write  tor  particulars  Telephone,  Dedham  0610 


WE  MUST  SELL 

before  winter  for  lack  of  room,  A  Dill  I  C 
from  11  to  15  months  old.  Sires  Imp.  **  DULLO 
Gov.  II  of  the  Ruettes  45451  A.  R.  and  Imp.  Moss 
Roses  Butterfat  114362,  out  of  A.  R.  Dams  with 
good  records.  For  particulars  write 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr. 
SPRING  FARM  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


T 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  one  month  to  serviceable  age,  from  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  To  make  room  for 
greatly  increased  herd  will  pay  express  up  to  Nov.  1 

TARBELL  FARMS  ■  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Rad  fiiiornCAVC  cows,  HEIFERS,  BULLS 
uuernseys  fot  safe  reasonable 

J.  Howard  Pratt  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 

|  FERRETS  .%  | 

Mechanical  Ferrets 

Hunters  and  trappers,  see  and  try  the  “Screw  Bug,”  a 
mechanical  ferret  for  routing  rabbits,  skunks  and  other 
burrow'ing  animals.  Sold  direct  by  mail,  allowing  five 
days’  trial  with  absolute  money  back  guarantee.  Price 
S4.00  each  with  order  prepaid,  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 
Free  circulars  and  testimonials. 

THE  GRABOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  T  Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 

Free 


CCDDCTC  tor  killing  rats, 
rtHIICIw  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.00. 
Females,  $4.50.  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males.  special  rabbit  and  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


^CDDC T C  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
r  Citric.  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $6.  Young  stock  October  sales,  Females  $4.60; 
Males  $4;  1  pair  $8.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  book 

free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  Now  London,  Ohio 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Morionvlllo,  Ponna. 

HH  |R||#  PEN  BRED  AND  PRICED  RIGHT. 

I VI  I  IV  IV—  H.  S.  Osirandor  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED -A  Small  Bat 


L 


HORSES 


topher  St.*  New  York  City 


31  Percheron  Horses 

The  regular  annual  auction  of  choice  draft 
horse  breeding  stock  will  take  place  st 

GREGORY  FARM 

Whitehall,  Illinois 

on  Wednesday,  October  29 

Twenty-five  registered  mares  and  six  stallion 
colts  constitute  the  offering.  Useful  bred  mares, 
matched  teams  and  young  stock  of  fine  promise 
for  showing,  breeding  and  work  make  this  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  eastern  farmers  to  in 
vest  in  productive  animals  to  keep  on  their  land. 
Welcome  ^whether  you  buy  or  not 
For  catalogues  and  further  informations  address 

W.  S.  CORSA,  GREGORY  FARM 

Whitehall,  Illinois 


Slieflaml  Pnni'xx.  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

oneiiana  ronies  makes  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  «.  B.  SORTER  PORT  FARMS,  «t»at'r.0hi. 


C 


SWINE 


J 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigB,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

vve  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  V. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


o 


|HIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— 60  big  type  pedi¬ 
greed  Pigs,  .$8.00  ea.  and  up.  K.IIILL,  Seneca  Falls,*.  Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs  £W£.r?J2; 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  It,  8.  McNeil,  Dover,  Del. 


REG.DUROC  SWINE  “JS" 

F.  M .  I  attlngton  A  Bon  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  V. 


PIGS 


Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growtliy  pigs. .  The  quality  you 
V?,  -,l  pi#  means  50  pounds  more  weight 

at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

,,,  HIGHLAND  yards 
Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 

CHOICE  PIGS  ATpricesERS 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester— 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  oil  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  flee. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-York shire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  monev- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  Woborn  0086 
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SHEEP 


DORSET  -  HAMPSHIRE 

RAMS  LAMBS  YEARLINGS 

Farmers  Prices  —  Good  Type  —  Purebred  —  Registered 
All  Stock  on  Approval 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Banks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 


Reg.Tunis  Ewes  and  Rams 


J.  Howard  Pratt 


FOR 
SALE 

Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


Dm  Shrnirchiroc  2B  »«»rlin9  RAMS,  BO  yearling 
neg.  Olirupsnires  ,nd  „|d  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  Lodi,  Ji.  Y. 

siiRoufiiiKK  Rams  and  Ewes  by  wardin’. 

and  Buttar’s stock.  C.  G.  UOYVEK,  l.udlowville,  N.  Y. 

sFALRE-Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  / f"edw  Ewes  SSHm 

ported.  The  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Petcrborongh,  Ji. H. 


CHOICE  n 

II  AM  I’BII  I  RE  Kftmt 

YEAttuNu  liama 


One  3-year  stud  ram,  also  one 
yearling  Cheviot  ram. 

E.  S.  HILL,  R.  2,  Freevllle,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Dnmc;  Priced  Reasonable. 
and  Oxford  IMUlia  Brockett  Farms.Atwater.O. 


R 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
type  and  quality.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Lndlowvlile,  X.  Y. 


Hampshire  Down  Ewes 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites  - 


Oscar  H.ndrlckson 
Rlchmondvlllo,  N.  Y. 


DEG.  Pedigreed  CHINCHILLAS.  White,  Steel.  Gray  Black 
n  FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Vermont  Kabbltry,  Montgomery  Ctr.,Vt. 

CASTOREX  -  CHINREX  -  BLACKREX 

3  to  4  mos.  old,  all  from  imp.  pedigreed  stock,  $*o  each. 
Chinchilla  Pair,  12  months  old,  *12;  youngsters  4  mos! 
old,  tor  trio,  *5.  Frank  Martin  -  Corinth,  Ji,  V. 

R  n  I  e  a  Rahhltc  Complete  information,  descrip- 
AdlhC  RdUUllh  tive  pamphlet,  price  list. 

Albert  E.  Faeey,  Jr.  Inc.  Box  115-0  Valley  Stream,  L.  I„  N.Y. 


Gray 


Flomich  RignlePr ices reasonable.  Forimmediate 

I  1 G  111  I  o  II  Uldlllhsale.  Shawnee  Farms,  Middlesex,  N.J. 


PFn  HHINnHIl  I  *3  each-  MRS.  MEADE  EWELL. 
rCU.  UmnuniLLAd  24SouthMapleS«.,War»«w,N.Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuininiiiniiiiiniiiiiiH 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  11,  1930 


Dairy  Cattle  and 

Guernsey  Breeding,  —  A.  C..  Alle¬ 
gheny  Co.,  I’a.,  writes:  “It  is  said  that 
in  breeding  Guernseys  or  other  cattle 
‘like  begets  like.’  My  experience  teaches 
me  that  sometimes  it  doesn’t  and  some¬ 
times  it  does.  If  we  can  mate  our  ani¬ 
mals  so  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  offspring  are  acceptable,  and  a  few 
others  exceptional,  we  are  on  the  road 
to  success.  But  we  must  cull  our  herd, 
and  cull  hard,  though  we  should  not  be 
too  critical  in  regard  to  young  females 
'until  they  have  at  least  one  lactation 
period.  We  are  in  the  business  for  milk 
production  with  our  Guernseys.  Show 
heifers  are  seldom  winners  in  the  milking 
classes.  We  try  to  raise  our  young  stock 
well ;  we  keep  the  youngsters  growing. 
We  pasture  them  as  much  as  possible, 
and  it  does  not  hurt  yearlings  to  run  out, 
with  an  open  shed  for  their  protection. 
This  aids  in  building  constitutional  vigor 
in  them  while  young.  After  a  man  has 
assembled  his  herd,  he  doesn’t  need  to  buy 
any  females;  he  should  raise  them.  If 
he  Ov.es  this,  he  can  get  rid  of  practically 
all  transmissible  diseases.  The  kind  of 
bull  for  him  to  house  is  one  that  had  a 
good  mother  of  the  type  that  he  desires 
to  produce  in  his  herd.  The  bull  should 
have  sired  daughters  the  majority  of 
which  are  known  to  be  good  producers 
of  good  type.  A  bull  may  be  a  first- 
class  show  bull  and  still  be  of  no  use 
as  a  sire.” 

Horses  and  Orchards. — The  raising 
of  draft  horses  is  a  side-line  on  a  number 
of  farms  that  produce  apples  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities.  Many  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  apples  in  the  Midwest  and  East 
use  good  teams  of  geldings  or  mares  of 
Percheron,  Belgian,  Shire  or  Clydesdale 
breeding.  In  Greene  Co..  Ill.,  W.  S. 
Corsa,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  breeds 
and  works  Percherons  on  his  farm,  and 
owns  one  of  the  best  apple  orchards  in 
the  cornbelt.  He  superintended  this  year  s 
horticultural  department  at  his  State 
fair,  where  the  apple  exhibit,  in  plates 
and  trays,  was  excellent.  “This,”  he 
says,  “should  be  continued  and  extended, 
but  such  an  exhibit  does  not  interest  our 
commercial  orehardists,  who  annually 
market  about  5,000  carloads  of  apples. 
Practically  all  of  the  apples  marketed  by 
Illinois  are  sent  out  in  bushel  baskets. 
These  growers  would,  I  believe,  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  State  fair  apple  show  if 
their  product  could  be  shown  in  the 
packages  which  they  are  equipped  to 
supply.”  Mr.  Corsa  has  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  fair  managers  an  addition 
to  the  apple  classification  that  will  in¬ 
clude  bushel  basket  lots  of  Grimes,  Jon¬ 
athan,  Wealthy  and  “any  other  variety  ’ 
at  the  1931  fair,  with  first,  second  and 
third  prizes  of  $10,  $5  and  $3  in  each 
class.  “Many  exhibitors,”  Mr.  Corsa 
writes,  “looked  in  vain  at  our  fair  for 
an  exhibit  showing  a  machine  vmshing 
spray  from  apples.  Picking  is  in  full  swing 
here  (Sept.  11).  Next  week  will  see  the 
[last  of  the  Grimes;  then  we  will  gather 
Wealthies,  Ben  Davis  and  similar  va¬ 
rieties.  Dry  weather  occasioned  some 
drop,  but  drops  are  selling  to  advantage.” 

Lambs  in  Old  Pastures. — The  Idaho 
cross-bred  (medium-wool)  lambs  that 
wrent  on  grass  in  the  highland  area  of 
Southwest  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  July, 
have  gained  about  10  lbs.  a  head.  Iheir 
initial  weight  was  04  lbs.  If  dry  weather 
had  not  cut  down  the  herbage  to  some 
extent  in  the  old,  weedy  pastures  and 
abandoned  fields,  they  would  have  put 
on  considerably  more  w’eight.  The  graz¬ 
ing  is  better  now'  than  it  was  when  they 
arrived  at  the  ranch.  Fall  rains  have  re¬ 
newed  the  vegetation.  The  lambs  have 
had  plenty  of  good  water,  and  salt.  Two 
dogs  of  the  Belgian  police  variety  killed 
two  of  the  best  ones,  for  which  payment 
under  the  State  dog  law  w'ill  be  made  in 
due  course.  A  few'  city  and  town  campers 
and  vacationists  in  the  Catskill  country 
bring  their  dogs  with  them.  Some  of 
these  dogs  occasionally  winder  far  from 
their  owners  or  headquarters,  and  get 
into  mischief,  playfully  or  viciously. 
Lar«-e  dogs  are  the  most  serious  menace 
of  their  tribe  to  sheep.  As  targets,  how¬ 
ever.  they  are  easier  to  see  and  hit  than 
small  dogs.  But  for  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  lambs  wore  bells,  the  jingling  of 
which  brought  the  good  shepherd  to  their 
aid  the  dogs  probably  would  have  killed 
more  than  two  in  their  afternoon  raid. 
The  sound  of  sheep  bells,  when  their 
wearers  are  in  panic,  can  be  heard  far 
away,  especially  if,  as  in  our  case,  the 
sheen  are  in  open  pastures  on  a  broad, 
round-headed  hill  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  When  one  stands  upon  this  lull, 
overlooking  the  surrounding  country,  one 
has  a  sense  of  being  “on  top  of  the 
world.”  Here  sheep  and  sheep-killing  dogs 
live  dangerously ;  where  the  silence,  air, 
sunshine,  sky,  stars  and  moon,  and  wild 
life  that  has  little  or  no  fear  of  man, 
delight  the  heart  of  a  true  shepherd :  for 
shepherding  is  an  old  art  of  the  kind  or 
man  who  feels  at  home  with  his  dog  and 
flock  in  lonely  places  high  above  plains 
and  valleys. 

What  Will  Sheep  Eat? — I  have 
often  w'ondered  how'  many  kinds  of  grass¬ 
es.  plants,  shrubs  and  tree  branches  sheep 
will  eat  and  thrive  on,  where  they  must 
shift  for  themselves.  The  lambs  in  the 
old  pastures  to  which  I  have  referred, 
have  shown  a  liking  for  numerous  kinds 
of  weeds,  grasses  and  hedges  that  are 


Other  Livestock 

seldom  if  ever  mentioned  as  sheep  feed. 
None  of  these  can  be  recommended  for 
that  purpose,  but  lambs  can  live  and 
grow  on  them.  It  would  of  course  be 
false  economy  and  poor  husbandry  to 
keep  breeding  ew'es  or  try  to  grow'  out 
lambs  for  breeding  on  this  scant,  mixed 
vegetation.  Our  lambs  cleaned  up  and  ap¬ 
peared  especially  to  relish  two  large  beds 
of  Madonna  lilies,  planted  several  gene¬ 
rations  ago  by  a  flower-loving  family. 
The  lilies  have  grown  and  spread  until 
they  now'  occupy,  altogether,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  acre.  Apparently  the  lambs 
had  to  learn  to  like  them,  for  at  the 
outset  thev  obviously  did  not  like  the 
taste  or  tiie  effects  of  the  long,  green, 
sword-like  leaves,  with  blanched,  tender 
butts.  After  their  first  rather  greedy 
intake  of  this  succulent  stuff,  the  lambs 
exhibited  digestive  disturbances,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  feast  until  two  days 
later,  when  they  ate  a  comfortable  fill, 
and  afterwards  lay  in  the  shade  of  some 
trees.  Day  after  day  they  fed  on  the  lil¬ 
ies  until  every  plant  in  the  two  beds 
was  eaten  to  the  ground.  An  old  shepherd 
in  Wisconsin  often  said  that  many  of 
the  plants  that  sheep  will  eat  are  not  good 
for  them,  some  being  poisonous — laurel, 
for  instance.  He  also  said  that  some 
sheep  will  live  and  do  fairly  well  where 
others  weaken  and  die. 

Local  vs.  Outside  Exhibits.  — - 
Whether,  at  a  State  fair,  livestock  from 
other  States  should  be  excluded,  so  that 
the  prize  money  may  go  to  home  State 
exhibitors,  is  an  old  subject.  Many  a 
county  fair  has  limited  its  livestock  to 
entries  from  w'ithin  the  county  or  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  home  State.  In  support  of 
the  exclusion  policy,  and  of  the  “open- 
to-the-world”  policy,  the  arguments  used 


to  be  about  equally  strong.  Even  now’ 
local  conditions  may  sometimes  warrant 
the  adoption  of  either  of  these  policies, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  managers.  In 
States  or  counties  w'here  livestock  is 
raised  on  a  considerable  scale,  the  open- 
door  policy  is  the  better,  in  the  long-run. 
Many  years  ago  I  often  attended  county 
fairs  in  various  States  where  the  entries 
justifiably  could  have  been  limited  to 
home  county  entries.  Not  many  breeders 
in  these  counties  were  in  a  position  to 
fit  their  animals  for  successful  compe¬ 
tition  with  expensively-fitted  rivals  owned 
by  men  who  made  showing  a  regular  part 
of  their  advertising  and  selling  business. 
It  was  argued  in  those  days  that  if  the 
judges  at  fairs  which  excluded  outside 
entries  knew  their  business,  and  were 
required  frankly  to  criticise  and  comment 
on  the  animals  after  each  ring  or  class 
was  judged,  the  educational  results  of 
showing  would  be  about  as  good  as  they 
would  be  if  outside  entries  of  high-class 
show'  stock  w'ere  present  to  serve  as  “ob¬ 
ject  lessons.”  Thirty  years  ago  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  useful  instruction  was 
given  by  judges  at  local  and  some  other 
fairs.  New  conditions,  however,  have 
virtually  eliminated  that  procedure.  Hard 
roads  and  motor  cars  have  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  State  and  county  fairs  accessible 
to  almost  every  farmer  who  raises  pure¬ 
bred  livestock,  and  is  interested  in 
showing.  Is  he  likely,  when  he  makes 
his  first  exhibit  at  a  county  or  other 
fair,  to  present  his  animals  without  hav¬ 
ing  fed  and  fitted  them  fairly  well?  As¬ 
suredly,  he  is  better  able  to  meet  outside 
competitors  than  the  average  beginner 
would  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Many  State  fairs  provide  both 
open  and  closed  classes  for  livestock,  the 
former  being  “open  to  the  world,”  and 
the  latter  to  home  State  exhibitors  only. 
County  fairs  could  hardly  afford  to  fi¬ 
nance  "both  open  and  closed  classes. 


County  Fair  Shows.  —  C.  B.  W., 
Trumbull  Co.,  O.,  wries :  “I  have  attend¬ 
ed  three  fairs  in  New'  York  the  past 
Fall  as  an  exhibitor,  and  several  others 
as  a  visitor.  Some  county  fairs  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  limit  their  livestock  to 
animals  within  their  own  borders,  the 
idea  being  to  keep  their  premium  money 
at  home.  This  may  be  a  good  way  to  sub¬ 
sidize  home  breeders,  for  it  gives  them 
some  easy  money,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
way  to  make  a  strong,  attractive  and  in¬ 
structive  livestock  show.  Satisfaction 
comes  from  winning  in  strong  competi¬ 
tion.  As  a  rule,  where  livestock  exhibits 
are  limited  to  the  home  county,  not  much 
attention  is  given  by  breeders  to  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  their  animals.  Good,  well-fitted 
herds  and  flocks  that  are  brought  in  from 
the  outside  world  add  greatly  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  a  fair.  They  are  object 
lessons  in  the  improvement  that  has  been 
wrought  by  experienced  breeders.  At 
one  fair  last  Fall  the  cattle  judge  w’as  in¬ 
structed  to  divide  the  premium  money 
among  the  exhibitors  as  well  as  possible. 
He  indignantly  resigned,  saying,  ‘What 
you  w'ant  is  not  a  cattle  judge  but  a 
mathematician.’  At  two  fairs  I  encoun¬ 
tered  a  judge  who  bragged  that  he  always 
favored  the  small  exhibitor  over  the  so- 
called  professional.  He  very  obviously 
discriminated  against  good,  well-fitted 
animals  that  were  properly  shown  in  the 
ring.  Does  he  believe  that  this  practice 
adds  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  a 
fair?  I  have  no  personal  grievances  to 
air,  as  I  received  a  square  deal  from 
the  judges,  as  a  rule,  and  I  think  that 
New'  York  State  has  the  best  county  fairs 
in  the  Union,  due  largely  to  its  system 
of  State  aid.  and  to  capable  management 
by  local  officers.” 

From  California.  —  A.  F.  A.,  Los 
Angeles  Co.,  Calif.,  writes :  “Being  well 
along  in  years,  and  in  poor  health,  I 


These  2  Cows 


PLAY  CHECKERS  WITH  THEIR 
MILK  PRODUCTION.. 


First  down  and  then  up — first  up  and  then  down — 
that’s  the  way  production  runs  for  two  Guernsey  cows 
in  two  record  years  at  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark.  Guernsey  Cow  No.  6  produced  5359  lbs. 
milk  the  first  year — then  beat  herself  by  producing 
7149  lbs.  the  second  year.  But  Guernsey  Cow  No.  16 
gave  6484  lbs.  milk  the  first  year — then  fell  off  to 
5812  the  second. 

Both  cow's  received  the  same  feed  both  years — same 
care  and  attention.  No  variation  there.  But  look  at 
this:  Cow  No.  6  received  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  in  addition  to  feed  and  care  her  second  year — 
no  Tonic  her  first  year.  Cow  No.  16  received  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  her  first  year — no  Tonic  the  second !  Now 
check  the  Stock  Tonic  years  with  the  high  production 
years  for  each  cow  in  the  figures  above!  Cow  6 


This  is  Guernsey  Cow  No.  6 


produced  considerably  more,  as  you  will  see,  her  second 
year  —  that  is  her  Stock  Tonic  year.  Cow  16  did  far 
better  the  first  year — and  that’s  the  year  she  received 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 

Eight  months  of  milk  production  is  a  heavy  drain 
on  a  cowr.  She  needs  extra  minerals  and  vitality  to 
help  hold  production  up  .  .  .  especially  during  her  last 
few  ?nilking  months.  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
gives  her  the  reserve  she  needs.  That  is  W'hy  these  twTo 
test  Guernseys  did  far  better  the  Stock  Tonic  years. 

We  play  checkers  with  our  cow's  at  the  Experiment 
Farm — so  that  you  wron’t  have  to.  You  can  put  all 
your  cows  on  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  and 
get  increased  production  from  all  of  them.  Use  it  the 
year  round  for  best  results.  See  your  local  dealer  or 
write  us  direct.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

This  is  Guernsey  Cow  No.  16 


r .  < 
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Dr.  Hess 

Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  CONDITIONER  AND  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 
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find  life  lonely  sometimes.  It  might  be 
hard  to  endure  if  I  could  not  read,  and 
use  the  radio.  The  latter  is  on  now, 
bringing  me  good  music.  It  is  a  boon  to 
the  confined  sick.  My  new  single-dial,  ali 
electric,  is  a  little  portable  table  model 
on  a  shelf  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  where 
I  can  reach  it  without  raising  up.  Much 
that  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  me 
back  home  and  to  familiar  scenes.  I 
have  thought  for  years  that  livestock 
should  occupy  a  much  more  prominent 
place  than  it  does  in  all  of  the  hill  country 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  I  remember 
when  in  my  home  county  (Essex)  in  New 
York  that  there  were  many  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  several  hundred  head  being  pas¬ 
tured  in  our  little  valley.  All  over  the 
hill  country  more  grass  and  trees  are 
needed  to  stop  the  erosion  of  the  soil. 
At  our  recent  Los  Angeles  fair  the  fruit 
exhibit  was  wonderful.  Apples,  peaches 
and  pears  occupied  much  of  the  space. 
Our  mountains  and  desert  apples  are  more 
beautiful  than  can  be  grown  in  York 
State,  but  not  so  good  to  eat.  A  nephew 
of  mine  who  motored  back  there  last 
Summer  and  Fall,  after  living  out  here 
for  25  years,  told  me  that  he  didn’t  know 
what  a  good  apple  was  until  he  went 
back  to  York  State — and  he  knows  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  apples,  and  those  of 
the  mountain  States.  Northern  New 
Mexico  produces  the  best  apples  in  the 
West.  I  lived  there  once,  and  love  it 
the  best  of  all  Western  States.  It  and 
Virginia  and  York  State  are  home  to  me. 
We  have  here  some  of  the  best  horses 
and  cows  in  the  world,  and  when  it  comes 
to  milk  goats,  Southern  California  beats 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  would  greatly 
enjoy  a  visit  to  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
for  its  great  apple  exhibit  would  especially 
interest  me.” 

Guernsey  Show  in  Jersey. — A  show 
of  156  Guernseys  from  23  herds  in  the 
State  took  place  under  the  auspices  ot 
the  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  at  the  fair  grounds,  Far 
Hills,  N.  J.,  Saturday  afternoon,  Sept.  27. 
It  was  superintended  by  Win.  M.  Nul- 
ton,  Jr.  The  weather  was  ideal  for  the 
occasion.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole,  in  both 
bulls  and  females,  was  remarkable  for 
its  quality.  John  L.  Clark,  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  was  the  judge.  In  every  class  for 
individuals,  the  animals  were  walked 
more  than  is  usual  at  shows.  This  was 
appreciated  by  spectators  around  the 
ring.  It  also  facilitated  the  judge’s  work. 
He  studied  the  animals  carefully  on  the 
move,  as  well  as  while  they  were  stand¬ 
ing.  He  publicly  stated  that  the  22  cows, 
two  years  old  and  under  three,  in  milk, 
were  as  good  in  quality  and  type  as  any 
of  their  age  that  had  been  or  would  be 
seen  at  the  strongest  Guernsey  shows 
this  season.  There  was  a  new  class  tor 
dry  two-year-olds  this  year.  There  were 
four  entities  in  it.  The  grand  champion 
bull  and  the  grand  champion  female  were, 
respectively,  Florham  Patrician  and  I  lor- 
ham  Sonata,  both  bred  and  owned  by 
Joseph  L.  Hope,  Florham  Farms,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  J.  Gordon  Hall,  Cranford,  A. 
J.,  is  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Guern¬ 
sey  Association.  d.  c •  w* 


Notes  from  Southeast 
Kansas 

This  part  of  Kansas  experienced  about 
six  weeks  of  extremely  wet  weather  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Summer  and  about 
10  weeks  of  dry  and  hot  since.  This  ad¬ 
verse  combination  of  weather  has  been 
anything  but  beneficial  to  the  crops,  but 
judging  from  reports  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  we  have  been  rather  for¬ 
tunate  as  we  had  extra  good  oats,  fair 
wheat,  some  corn,  and  a  good  crop  oi 
prairie  hay  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

The  chinch  bugs  did  as  much  damage 
as  the  dry  weather  and  in  many  cases 
more.  We  are  bothered  some  by  this  pest 
nearly  every  year,  but  only  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  do  they  do  much  damage.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  chance  for  which  they 
were  waiting.  Only  one  who  lias  lived  in 
the  central  and  southwest  localities  can 
realize  the  damage  that  this  little  bug  is 
capable  of  doing.  Field  after  field, 
shriveled  and  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  at¬ 
test  to  its  ability.  . 

The  Soy  bean  is  one  comparatively  new 
crop  which  is  finding  favor  with  us  of 
late  and  apparently  they  have  a  bright 
future.  Being  a  legume  they  help  build 
up  the  soil  and  fit  into  the  coming  dairy¬ 
ing  program  of  this  community. 

An  oil  works  in  a  nearby  city  pro¬ 
vides  a  ready  market  for  the  beans. 

One  crop  in  Montgomery  County  which 
has  been  hurt  but  little  by  the  dry  weath¬ 
er  is  cotton,  which  stands  up  green  and 
glistening.  It  is  well  filled  with  bolls, 
and  in  some  fields  picking  started  the 
first  week  in  September,  and  will  last 
until  after  Thanksgiving. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Kansas 
grows  cotton,  but  this  county  and  La¬ 
bette  County  adjoining  on  the  east,  both 
being  on  the  south  line  of  the  State  raise 
a  considerable  acreage.  _  Montgomery 
County  is  the  center  of  this  industry  in 
Kansas,  and  has  several  gins  which  op¬ 
erate  each  season.  The  acreage  devoted 
to  cotton  would  materially  increase  but 
for  the  labor  problem.  Nevertheless  cot¬ 
ton  seems  to  be  a  paying  crop  and  when 
cotton  picking  machinery  comes  into  more 
general  use,  considerably  more  will  be 
raised  here. 

Most  rural  schools  started  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  while  some  city  schools  waited  un¬ 
til  one  week  later,  as  it  is  pretty  hot  to 
sit  still  in  a  school-room  when  one  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  being  in  the  open 
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air.  Rural  schools  have  only  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  enrollment  that  they 
had  30  years  ago.  This  is  because  many 
people  have  moved  to  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  and  also  because  pupils  finish  the 
eight  grades  at  a  younger  age  than  was 
the  case  years  ago. 

A  large  majority  of  the  rural  graduates 
attend  high  school  and  some  junior  col¬ 
lege  in  the  largest  towns  of  the  county, 
there  being  eight  high  schools  and  two 
junior  colleges  in  this  county.  The 
junior  college  gives  two  years  of  college 
work  and  thus  the  farm  child  with  the  aid 
of  the  family  auto  or  the  electric  inter- 
urban  gets  at  least  a  part  of  a  college 
education  without  leaving  home. 

Prices  of  some  farm  products  are  slight¬ 
ly  on  the  up-grade  while  others  remain 
stationary.  Wheat  is  still  about  the  same 
price  as  at  thrashing  time,  about  60  to 
70c.  Nearly  the  usual  acreage  will  be 
sown  this  Fall,  starting  about  Sept.  15. 

Corn  is  $1  and  up  per  bushel;  prairie 
hay,  $8  to  $10 ;  Alfalfa,  $20  to  $25 ;  milk 
to  condensery,  47c  for  butterfat  content; 
milk  to  cheese  factory,  42c  for  butterfat 
content;  butterfat  to  creameries,  35  to 
40c ;  bottled  milk  to  stores,  8c  per  quart ; 
eggs,  27c;  hens,  10  to  14c;  bi'oilers,  12  to 
16c  ;  hogs,  $9  to  $9.50.  w.  c.  t. 


Crop  Notes 

We  have  had  a  disastrous  .drought  in 
this  section  and  our  crops  are  almost  a 


total  failure,  many  acres  of  corn  will  not 
produce  over  two  barrels  per  acre.  We 
grow  extensively  sweet  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes  for  canneries,  the  former  has  not 
yielded  over  15  per  cent  of  normal,  the 
latter  hardly  40  per  cent.  Much  sweet 
corn  acreage  has  been  abandoned  entire¬ 
ly.  The  crop  season  is  over  and  no  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  recuperation.  Even  with 
the  crop  failure  and  low  pack  of  canned 
vegetables  the  prices  are  in  some  in¬ 
stances  below  cost  of  production,  and  no 
carry  over  to  any  extent. 

This  dry  weather  is  being  followed  up 
by  myriads  of  army  worms  which  are 
eating  up  every  vestige  of  green  grass, 
weeds  and  other  foliage  which  may  be 
had.  Surely  we  have  a  scourge  in  this 
State  this  season.  The  poor  have  noth¬ 
ing  ahead  of  them  for  the  Winter. 

Harford  Co.,  Md.  H.  C.  H. 

We  have  lived  in  this  northwestern 
part  of  Missouri  since  1871.  This  has 
been  the  hottest  season,  but  not  the 
driest.  The  heat  and  drought  have  given 
farmers  lessons  that  if  learned  _  and  re¬ 
membered  might  be  of  value  in  other 
years.  ,  ,  A  , 

Very  early  corn  and  very  late  planted 
corn  are  the  best  at  present.  Many  fields 
will  be  an  entire  failure;  the  fodder  ivill 
not  pay  wages  to  cut  it.  Many  other 
fields  are  extremely  light  and  only  very 
few  in  favored  locations  will  give  a  half 
normal  crop.  Hot  sun  and  hot  winds, 


cooked  together  as  they  came  out,  so  that 
there  are  many  cobs  and  nubbins.  Oats 
and  wheat  were  a  fair  crop  although 
many  oats  were  cooked  before  fully  rip¬ 
ened.  Hay  and  pastures  were  about  half 
a  crop. 

We  have  had  several  light  rains  lately 
and  today,  Sept.  14,  lias  been  an  all-day 
rain.  Pastures  are  turning  from  a  dead 
brown  to  green.  In  garden  crops  bush 
Lima  beans  lived  through  the  hot  weath¬ 
er,  while  other  beans  failed,  all  being 
treated  each  week  alike.  Late  sweet 
corn,  planted  the  first  of  July  and  then 
each  week,  is  very  thrifty  and  some  near¬ 
by  ready  to  use  now. 

Orchard  grass  is  a  better  pasture  grass 
than  Blue  grass,  if  not  pastured  too  early 
or  too  late.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
form  seed  each  Summer  before  stock  is 
turned  in.  Soy  beans  have  made  very 
fine  growth  this  season.  Many  farmers 
are  trying  them  for  the  first  time. 

Altamont,  Mo.  E.  L.  G. 


Golfer  :  “Terrible  links,  caddy,  ter¬ 
rible  !”  Caddy :  “Sorry,  sir,  these  ain’t 
links — you  got  off  them  an  hour  ago.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  hitch-hiker  stands  by  the  roadside, 
Persistent,  though  many  refuse; 

He’ll  wear  out  the  motorist’s  patience, 
Before  he  will  wear  out  his  shoes. 

— J  udge. 


M  ILK...  16  quarts  for  23c.  This  bargain  is  in  your 
very  town. .  .in  a  bag  at  The  Store  With  the  Checker¬ 
board  Sign.  In  this  bag  are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow 
Chows.  In  the  average  100  pounds  of  Purina  Co  w  Chows 
are  16  more  quarts  of  milk  than  are  in  the  average  bag 
of  more  than  130  other  feeds.  This  bag  of  Purina  Cow 
Chows  costs  an  average  of  23c  more  than  the  average 
bag  of  these  other  feeds.  16  quarts  for  23c.  These  are 
the  figures  which  come  from  a  recent  national  farm-to- 
farm  feed  survey  of  18  months... a  survey  of  505,536 
cows... a  survey  covering  48  states... a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  870  men... a  survey  still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  are  buying 
milk  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get 
in  a  100-pound  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows.  .  .113  quarts 
of  milk... all  in  100  pounds  of  feed  and  the  roughage 
that  goes  with  it.  16  of  these  quarts  are  extra...  16 
quarts  which  cost  only  23c. .  .just  a  bit  more  than  one 
penny  per  quart... what  a  bargain! 

A  bargain  which  is  all  yours  when  you  are  feeding 
Purina  Cow  Chows... a  bargain  which  is  waiting  for 
you  any  time  you  happen  into  town.  .  .waiting  in 
Checkerboard  Bags  at  The  Store  With  the  Checker¬ 
board  Sign.  Purina  Mills,  827  Gratiot  Street,  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri. 


4E  PURINA  COW  CHOWS 


BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20%  COW  CHOW 


24%  COW  CHOW 
34%  COW  CHOW 

DTTI  WV  T  1Q 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 
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II  you  want  the  laying 
mash  that  will  pay  you 
the  most  profits,  you 
will  buy  Lay  or  Bust, 
the  original  dry  mash* 


There  is  only  one  Lay  or  Bust , 
Park  &  Pollard's. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  JPtirpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Fay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  .  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  .  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  -  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  .  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd  Helth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds :  P  &  ? 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  .  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler^  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicles 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TEEN’S 

TATF 

UPERVISED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


FOR  EARLY  BROILERS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Bired  bv  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

*9.00—100  *43. BO— 500  *85.00—1000 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  K.  O.  P. 

Certified  Cockerels,  $3.00  R.  0.  P.  Cockerels,  $5.00 

Winner  in  N.  Y.  Contest  1927-28 
Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest  1928  29 
BOX  375  -  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  per  100;  $85.00  Per  1.000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWINO  Rt.  1  MeOLUltE,  PA. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100X  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  $*£,  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Hocks,  Hliode  Island  Beds. 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100 %  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Boavor  Springs,  Pa. 


English-American  0 11 1[ nfo  S 1 25  each 
WHITE  LEGHORN  lllllulO  I  and  up. 

Free  range — Good  value.  Folder  free  on  request. 

Laurel  Locks  Poultry  Farm  POTpTESNTN°flWN’ 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Early  hatched,  strong,  vigorous,  well  developed.  Large 
white  egg  strain.  Inspection  invited,  F.L  Morton,  Groton,  H.r, 


Parks"  c  barred  bocks 


Buy  your  Pullets,  Cockerels  and  Cocks  Now 
Prices  about  one-third  less  than  later 

Big,  husky,  healthy,  free  range  reared  youngsters.  Many 


pullets  ready  to  start  laying:.  Cockerels  and  cocks  able 
to  stamp  the  ability  to  lay  and  pay  in  your  flock. 

Parks'  Strain  is  America's  oldest  and  greatest  lay¬ 
ing:  strain  of  Rocks— carefully  selected,  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  for  eggs  since  1889.  Winners  in  all  the 
leading:  contests.  Records  up  to  329  eggs.  Laying: 
at  119  days.  Customers  report  flock  averages  up  to 
271  eggs  Get  latest  prices  and  catalog:. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Bok  Yf  ALTOONA,  PA. 


MOSS  «•  •- 

1*1  FARM  CHICKS  REDS 

All  breeders  are  100  S  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
600  10-12-week  BULLETS  ready  to  go.  Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  It,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HUBBARD 

FARMS  RtD 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154.  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

4-5  months  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Artificial  Lighting  Aids 
Molting  Hens 

I  have  200  good  pullets  laying  86  eggs 
a  day  now,  and  more  each  day.  They 
were  hatched  Deb.  15  of  this  year.  Every¬ 
one  tells  me  they  will  go  into  a  molt  in 
October  when  shutup  for  the  Winter. 
How  can  I  avoid  having  them  do  this? 
I  intend  to  use  lights  on  these  birds 
as  I  wish  to  get  all  the  eggs  I  can  out 
of  them  and  sell  them  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  they  have  finished.  I  intend 
to  use  my  lights  in  the  morning  and 
have  scratch  feed  in  the  troughs  for  the 
extra  feed  when  they  are  awakened  by 
the  lights.  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact 
amount  of  hours  they  would  need  elec¬ 
tric  lights?  Will  this  keep  them  from 
molting?  How  much  scratch  grain  per 
bird  should  they  have  in  extra  feed  in 
the  morning?  MRS.  V.  s. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Artificial  lighting  will  aid  in  keeping 
pullets  from  molting  after  laying- has  be¬ 
gun,  but  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  do  so. 
If  molting  is  not  prevented,  it  should 
shorten  the  period  of  rest  and  bring  the 
birds  back  into  production  again  with 
less  loss  of  time. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  poultry- 
men  if  some  method  of  accomplishing 
what  you  desire  could  be  found,  but 
your  Winter-hatched  pullets  laying  well 
in  August  will  probably  go  into  a  molt 
later,  despite  any  measures  you  can  take. 
Precautions  for  prevention  of  molting, 
aside  from  judicious  use  of  lights,  are 
getting  pullets  into  their  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  before  laying  has  more  than  begun 
and  avoidance  of  any  sudden  changes  in 
feeding  or  care. 

Lighting  should  begin  gradually  when 
the  days  begin  to  shorten,  in  September  in 
this  latitude,  and  should  be  so  graduated 
with  the  advance  of  Winter  as  to  give 
from  12  to  13  hours  of  total  light  during 
the  24.  More  than  this  should  not  be 
needed  by  well  matured  pullets,  less  may 
be  better. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  lights  are 
used  in  the  evening  or  the  morning,  or 
at  both  times ;  this  being  a  matter  for 
the  convenience  of  the  caretaker.  Since 
lighting  is  simply  a  measure  for  inducing 
greater  feed  consumption,  it  is  of.  no 
value  unless  food  and  water  are  before  the 
flock  while  the  lights  are  on. 

Mash  and  grain  should  be  supplied  in 
hoppers  or  troughs,  though  the  grain 
may  be  scattered  in  the  litter  in  the  even¬ 
ing  for  the  next  morning’s  consumption 
if  this  method  is  preferred.  It  may  be 
more  difficult  to  keep  water  from  freez¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  if  morning  lights  are 
used.  All  the  grain  that  the  pullets  will 
eat  should  be  supplied  in  the  morning 
and  at  night  before  they  go  to  roost. 

Artificial  lighting  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  having  any  virtue  in  itself  but 
simply  as  a  means  of  giving  a  flock  the 
same  opportunity  to  consume  food  that 
it  has  during  the  Summer  days  of  about 
the  same  length  as  Summer  nights.  A 
hen  going  to  roost  at  4  o’clock  and  not 
leaving  the  perch  until  7  or  8  the  next 
morning  will  have  a  long  period  of  empti¬ 
ness  of  crop  and  the  short  day  following 
will  not  give  opportunity  to  make  up 
for  this  break  in  assimilation  of  the  food 
needed  for  egg  production.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Blackhead  Disease 

I  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
disease  called  blackhead  in  turkeys  and 
what  to  do  for  it.  Do  their  heads 
really  turn  dark?  What  are  the  other 
symptoms?  How  long  does  the  disease 
continue?  Is  there  a  cure  for  it?  I  have 
a  turkey  which  acts  off  his  feed,  he 
■eats  some  and  goes  with  the  rest  but 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  push. 

New  York.  E.  F.  J. 

1. — When  three  month's  old  turkeys  lag 
behind  the  rest  in  the  field,  appear  to 
be  weak  in  the  legs,  show  more  or  less 
diarrhoea  and  become  poor  in  flesh,  black¬ 
head  may  be  suspected,  regardless  of 
any  evidence  of  dark  discoloration  of 
the  head.  If  a  dead  poult  is  opened  and 
the  liver  is  found  spotted  with  discolora¬ 
tions,  the  diagnosis  of  blackhead  will  be 
confirmed.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
disease,  it  may  last  from  several  days 
to  several  weeks  after  the  symptoms  are 
noticed,  but  these  will  not  be  noted  until 
the  disorder  has  made  considerable  prog¬ 
ress.  This  disease  is  caused  by  organ¬ 
isms  of  microscopical  size  picked  up  with 
food  and  drink  from  ground  upon  which 
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Turkeys  are  now  being  raised  upon  ele¬ 
vated  floors  of  hardware  cloth,  or  wire 
mesh,  which  keeps  them  out  of  their 
own  droppings  and  other  dirt.  This 
wire  mesh  is  raised  several  inches  above 
the  floors  of  the  brooder  house  or  of  an 
outside  porch  or  run  which  is  enclosed 
by  poultry  netting.  After  having  attained 
an  age  at  which  they  are  more  resistant 
to  the  germs  of  blackhead,  they  may  be 
given  clean  grass  of  field  runs  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  In  this  way, 
large  flocks  are  now  reared  where,  pre¬ 
viously,  none  could  be  brought  to  matur¬ 
ity  without  such  precautions.  The  raising 
of  these  birds  continues  to  he  difficult 
and  disappointing,  though  small  flocks 
may  still  be  seen  upon  farms  where  a 
measure  of  success  has  been  obtained  de¬ 
spite  blackhead. 

2. — A  brooder  house  for  75  to  100 
chicks  would  not  have  to  be  very  large 
to  accommodate  the  chicks,  but  if  it  is 
to  be  heated  by  a  stove  and  must  be 
entered  by  the  caretaker,  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  have  it  much  less  than 
8  feet  square.  It  can  hardly  be  too  large 
for  the  good  of  the  chicks  and  if  large 
enough  will  make  a  usually  needed  colony 
house  for  the  pullets  after  the  cockerels 
are  removed.  A  sample  building  with 
shed  roof  and  all  sides  but  the  front 
made  air-tight  is  all  that  is  required  un¬ 
less  it  is  to  be  portable,  when  it  should 
he  mounted  upon  2x6  or  2x8  ruimers. 
The  front  should  have  one  or  two  large 
windows  for  sunlight  and  ventilation, 
these  being  arranged  to  open  outward  at 
the  bottom  to  admit  air  or  otherwise 
adapted  to  that  purpose  without  per¬ 
mitting  storms  to  blow  in  or  cold  air 
to  strike  directly  upon  the  chicks  upon 
the  floor.  If  large  double  sash  windows 
are  used,  the  lower  sash  alone  may  be 
hinged  at  the  top  and  made  to  swing  out 
at  the  bottom  and  be  held  in  the  desired 
position  by  means  of  a  hook.  Chickens 
need  direct  sun  light  unobstructed  by 
glass ;  an  end  obtained  by  giving  them 
an  outside  run,  and,  when  confined  to 
their  brooders,  they  should  always  have 
an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  so  admitted 
as  not  to  chill  them  by  direct  drafts  upon 
the  brooder  floor  where  they  must  stay. 
Where  but  75  or  100  chicks  are  to  be 
cared  for  and  in  warm  weather,  it  may 
be  quite  possible  to  arrange  a  place  in 
some  outbuilding  that  will  be  suitable 
but  if  artificial  heat  is  to  he  used,  the 
danger  from  fire  must  be  kept  in  mind 
and  valuable  buildings  not  risked  for 
the  sake  of  the  chicks.  The  needs  of  the 
chicks  will  be  supplied  if  they  are  given 
sunshine,  warmth,  fresh  air  at  all  times, 
quarters  that  have  not  been  contaminated 
by  other  fowls  and  suitable  food  and 
drink.  m.  b.  d. 


Milk  for  Poultry 

Which  has  the  most  feeding  value  for 
poultry,  semi-solid  buttermilk,  dried  but¬ 
termilk  or  skimmed  dried  milk,  in  other 
words  which  kind  of  milk  is  best  for 
laying  hens?  j.  h.  r. 

New  York. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  feeding 
value  of  the  various  forms  of  milk.  Dried 
milk,  either  skim  or  buttermilk,  contains 
less  water,  of  course,  than  the  semi-solid 
and  is  thus  worth  proportionally  more 
by  the  pound.  Whole  skim-milk  contains 
much  more  water,  so  much  that  it  must 
be  fed  in  unlimited  quantity  if  it  is  to 
supply  all  the  need  for  animal  protein. 
Condensed  or  semi-solid  buttermilk  con¬ 
tains  about  28  pounds  of  milk  solids  to 
72  pounds  of  water,  while  dried  butter¬ 
milk  contains  about  92  pounds  of  milk 
solids  to  8  pounds  of  water.  Granting 
that  all  forms  of  milk  under  consideration 
are  of  the  same  quality,  the  comparison 
lies  rather  in  the  cost  of  the  milk  solids 
and  convenience  in  use,  than  in  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  product.  All  are  good. 

M.  B.  D. 


About  a  Whale’s  Tongue 

You  have  been  asked  to  answer  all 
kinds  of  questions,  so  I  wonder  whether 
you  can  help  me.  A  friend  says  a  whale 
has  no  tongue.  I  say  it  has.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  approximate  weight  of  said 
tongue?  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Gerrit  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Curator  of  Mam¬ 
mals,  at  the  National  Museum,  Washing¬ 
ton,  furnishes  the  following  information : 
“A  whale  has  a  tongue.  This  may  vary 


other  poultry  has  run.  The  common  hen 
carries  these  organisms  in  great  numbers-  in  weight  from  100  lbs.  to  500  lbs.  or 
and  makes  turkey  raising  very  difficult,  more,  according  to  size  and  condition  of 
if  not  impossible,  where  she  has  run.  animal.” 
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“Worms  Had  Her  Licked 
Till  We  Tried  N-Ks” 


How  She’s  Laying  Again 

Pratts  N-K  tablets  are  new,  but  already 
stories  like  these  are  pouring  in.  State 
colleges  told  us  what  ingredients  to  use — 
Nicotine  for  large  round  worms  and  Ka- 
mala  for  tape  worms.  Our  job  was  to  get 
them  to  the  worms  in  fresh  doses.  We  did 
it  with  an  airtight,  insoluble  coating 
that  breaks  only  when  it  reaches  the  giz¬ 
zard.  Fresh  Nicotine  and  Kamala  hits 
worms  right  at  the  vital  spot.  Gets  re¬ 
sults  in  a  day.  Get  a  supply  of  N-K  to¬ 
day  at  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 


Y ^Tt 


N-K 


(NICOT1NE-KAMALA) 

TABLETS 


Guaranteed  “ Satisfaction  or  your  money  back” 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  :  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,  indicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 


Adult  Size 

4-lb.  Birds  and  over 

Chick  Size 
Under  4  lbs. 

50  _  _  _ 

_ S1.00 

50 

_ $  .65 

100  _ 

_ 1.75 

100 

_ 1.00 

500 _  7.00 

1000  _ 12.00 

500 

_ 4.50 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  124  Walnut  Street 
Dept.  185  A,  Phi iadelphia,  Pa. 


Poultry  Houses 


Convenient,  Modern 

LAYING  HOUSES 

Less  Than  $2  Per  Bird 

Kiln-Dried  Lumber — Knot-Free  Siding 

Specialists  like  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  buy 
our  Houses  in  preference  to  building.  Insulated, 
if  you  wish,  against  heat  and  cold. 

FREE  CATALOG  lists  Laying  Houses  up  to 
14  ft.  x  GO  ft.  Larger  Houses  built  to  order. 
Homefloek  Outfits  from  $10.00  up.  Write  today. 

F  f  YOUNG  f 0  85  Dcp°!  Sfrcct 

Ci«  IvUliu  VfV#  Rnndoloh.  Mass. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


H  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry ^ 
Dags,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  IJ  fj  §  T 
hiring  years  of  service.  Make  w  vf  w  o 
any  wagfon  good  as  new.  Low  I  JS 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 


EMPIRE 


Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
Mfg.Co.,  Box  206  Quincy,lll. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  Thore 
are  100  pens,  oaeh  containing  15  birds, 
the  10  highest  being  counted.  First  col¬ 
umn  is  production  for  week  ending  Sept. 
22,  and  second,  total  to  that  date : 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ..  25  1014 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  35  1694 

Spartan  Rock  Farm,  N.  .T. ..  37  2440 

Harry  R.  II.  Nicholas,  N.  J..  14  1522 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Marcy  Farms,  N.  .T .  19  2062 

Marcy  Farms,  X.  J .  23  1650 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Armitage  Realty  Co.,  X.  .T...  34  1963 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .T .  21  1295 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  48  2483 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  X.  J .  34  1882 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn....  35  2198 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Ine.,  X.  J...  24  1303 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass....  18  2023 

Pine  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.  22  _1453 
Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.  ...  37  2548 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  23  2557 

Sunnyfield  Farm.  Conn .  14  1167 

C.  M.  Waldeck,  X.  J .  26  1955 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  II.  Post,  X*.  J .  44  2029 

MOTTLED  IIOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  X.  Y .  29  1645 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  X.  J .  37  1715 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

.T.  Baer,  X.  J .  32  1725 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .J.  14  1687 

Broad  View  Farm.  X.  ,T .  46  2170 

Bnckridge  Pltry  Farm.  Pa...  35  1902 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  44  2285 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio .  45  2440 

Cedar  Grove  P.  Farm,  X.  J..  29  1945 

Circle  8  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .T...  40  2283 

Cobblestone  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y.  27  2110 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  X.  J .  12  1558 

Darfelt  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. ...  37  2487 

A.  He  Marco,  X.  J .  37  2224 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .T...  32  2200 

Garry  Dc  Young  Farm,  XT.  J.  37  1732 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  52  2236 

Eigenraueh  Farms,  Inc..  NT.  .T,  20  1182 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  X.  Y....  50  2245 

Feinderf  Farm.  X.  .T .  32  2214 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  46  2370 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm.  X.  J.  48  2533 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .1.  44  2514 

Giant  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  47  224(5 

Frank  S.  Gordon,  X.  .T .  12  105)7 

M.  M.  Himwich,  X.  J .  32  1934 

Hoclfs  P.  B.  Farm,  X.  .T .  46  2220 

.Terseyland  Farms,  X.  ,T .  37  2153 

Karol’s  Pltrv  Farm.  X".  J....  39  1505 

Edmund  L.  Kelly,  X.  .T .  41  2485 

Kenvin’s  Pltrv  Farm,  NT.  J...  24  198!) 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  X.  J...  22  1655 

F.  H.  G askell.  X.  J .  1.8  1374 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  X.  J .  28  1656 

Kwality  Farm,  X.  .T .  46  2207 

Morris  Latterman,  X.  J .  49  2166 

Edgar  McEhvain,  Ohio .  38  1701 

Emil  Miller,  X.  .T .  40  1815 

.1.  Mason  Mills,  X.  .7 .  26  1319 

Mt.  Hope  Farms,  Mass .  19  695 

S.  Olson,  X.  .T .  48  2313 

Paterson  Hish  School,  X.  J..  26  1575 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .1 .  42  1661 

A.  Pincus,  X.  .T .  25  2231 

Pompton  Av.  Farm,  X.  J. ...  37  2079 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  Pa .  40  2401 

Puritas  Spgs.  P.  Farm,  Ohio.  13  1134 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  XT.  .T....  40  2353 

Quality  Pltrv  Farm,  X'.  J. ...  38  2560 

Pyerson  &  Haft,  X.  J .  18  884 

Ramapo  E.  &  P.  Farm.  X.  J.  31  1887 

Red  Bridge  P.  Farm,  X.  Y..  31  2087 

Rentzel’s  L.  Farms.  Pa .  47  2336 

Max  Rosencrantz,  X.  J .  24  2413 

Scherer  Bros..  X.  J .  23  1876 

Harry  X.  Sprung,  X.  J .  22  2165 

Table  Rock  Farms,  X.  Y .  29  2433 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J....  25  1790 

Staudt’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J...  2S  1531 

Taylor  Bros..  Pa . ■ .  41  2368 

United  Pltry  Farms,  X.  J. .. .  30  2149 

United  Pltry  Farms,  X.  J.. . .  38  1969 

Valley  Brook  Farm.  X.  J..  .  .  28  1898 

Helen  Volare,  X.  J .  7  600 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.  40  2191 

Vreeland  B.  Farm,  X.  .T .  27  2337 

Freeland  B.  Farm,  X.  .7 .  43  2335 

Weinman’s  P.  Farm,  N.  J...  47  2277 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  X.  J. ...  24  1996 

Wescliester  P.  Farm.  X.  YT. .  .  45  2099 

Westervelt’s  Farm,  X.  J .  29  1853 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J .  25  165)9 

White  Oak  P.  Farm,  X.  J..  .  .  45  2219 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  XT.  J .  44  2047 

William  A.  Yahn,  X.  J .  30  1750 

No.  Jersey  T.  School,  X.  .T..  45  2179 

Xovin's  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .T. ..  19  1287 

Xovin’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y. ..  29  2092 

John  E.  Volkmar,  X.  J .  38  2233 

Preakness  4-H  P.  Club,  X.  J.  41  2090 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Ailsa  Farms,  XT.  J .  7  960 


Repairing  Old  Farm 
Buildings 

Our  problem  is  the  old  story  of  a  barn 
in  extremely  had  repair,  walls  bulging 
out  and  falling  down,  letting  roof  sag 
and  throwing  frame  out  of  gear.  We  have 
not  sufficient  money  to  do  a  complete  job, 
but  I  believe  some  of  the  practical  men 
Avlio  have  had  the  same  problem  and 
solved  it  themselves  a  number  of  years 
could  tell  of  what  they  have  done  by  im¬ 
proving  from  year  to  year  as  money  came. 

Columbia  Co.,  X.  Y.  a.  c.  s. 

This  is  a  practical  question  on  which 
we  should  like  the  experience  of  readers. 


BRANDED  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


There’s  profit 

in  winter  eggs  ...  if  you  get  them 


Last  winter  an  experiment  station 
test  discovered  how  much  difference 
in  egg  production  occurs  when  cel- 
o-glass  is  used  in  place  of  glass. 
The  difference  was  92%  in  favor  of 
CEL-O-GLASS!  At  the  Vineland  Egg- 
laying  Contest,  egg  production  has 
risen  78%  since  cel-o-glass  was  in¬ 
stalled.  And  Geo.  E.  Becker,  Stough¬ 
ton,  Wisconsin,  writes,  “175  hens 
behind  cel-o-glass  averaged  well 
over  100  eggs  per  day,  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  April.” 

Also,  cel-o-glass  houses  are 
warmer.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Poultry  Farm  a  cel-o- 
glass  house  registered  an  inside 
temperature  of  39°  above  zero  when 
it  was  1°  below  zero  outside,  while  a 
house  with  glass  windows — but  iden¬ 
tical  in  every  other  way — only  regis¬ 
tered  10°  above  zero. 

How  CEL-O-GLASS  works 

cel-o-glass  admits  the  sun’s  ultra¬ 
violet  rays.  Ordinary  glass  and  soiled 
cloth  curtains  bar  them  out.  These 
valuable  rays  cause  the  hen’s  blood 
to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so  that 
she  makes  better  use  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus — the  bone-building  and 
shell-making  minerals. 

Properly  installed,  cel-o-glass 
will  last  for  years.  But  you 
can  easily  figure  how  it  will 
pay  for  itself  long  before  it 
needs  to  be  renewed. 

For  instance:  fifty  to  sixty 


square  feet  of  cel-o-glass  is  enough 
for  100  hens.  If  the  use  of  cel-o- 
glass  would  cause  these  hens  to 
produce,  on  the  average,  4  more  eggs 
per  month,  a  single  month’s  extra 
revenue — with  eggs  selling  as  low  as 
25^  per  dozen — would  amount  to 
$8.00.  That  would  pay  for  the  cel-o- 
glass.  After  that  everything  would 
be  clear  profit. 

For  longest  life  and  correct  venti¬ 
lation  install  cel-o-glass  on  frames 
in  a  vertical  position.  Hinge  frames 
to  swing  in  and  to  the  side  or  up 
under  the  roof  during  summer 
months.  Or  construct  frames  to  slide 
down  behind  the  front. 

cel-o-glass  in  brooder  houses  re¬ 
duces  chick  mortality,  raises  healthy 
chicks — in  hog  houses,  prevents  weak 
legs.  Good  for  dairy  barns,  cold 
frames,  hot  beds,  back  porches,  storm 
windows,  storm  doors,  and  sleeping 
porches. 

Free  valuable  blue-print  books  on 
poultry  and  hog  houses,  back  porches, 
and  cold  frames.  Write  Acetol  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Dept.  410,  21  Spruce  St., 
New  York  City. 


1930.  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 
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FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


WAS 

Complete  $175 
for-  - 

6-Room 
House 


NOW 

.50 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Probable  Chickenpox 

We  have  some  hens  that  have  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  scabs  on  side  of 
head.  The  eyes  are  affected  and  look 
watery.  Several  others  have  it  coming 
on.  B.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  scabs  upon  eyelids  and  comb  are 
probably  the  eruption  of  chickenpox. 
Brownish  scabs  appear  upon  comb  and 
face  and  spread  to  other  members  of  the 
-flock  in  this  disease.  If  the  attack  is 
light,  mature  fowls  may  not  suffer  much 
from  this  disease  but  it  may  be  treated 
by  removing  the  scabs  and  painting  the 
places  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Where  at¬ 
tacks  are  serious,  particularly  in  young 
stock,  vacination  in  midsumlner  appears 
to  be  the  most  effective  plan  for  re¬ 
ducing  loss  from  this  disease.  As  the 
disorder  is  very  contagious,  affected  birds 
should  not  run  with  healthy  ones. 

M.  B.  D. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  lH'Z 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1151. 


ATTRACTIVE  lG-year-old  boy  needs  Protestant 
boarding  home;  must  not  be  over  thirty-five 
miles  from  Manhattan.  ADVERTISER  1)075, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIONEY,  highest  quality,  northern  clover,  5-lb. 

pail.  $1;  6  pails,  $5,  postpaid.  ELKHURST 
APIARY,  Zippel,  Minn. 


HORSES  wintered  under  good  care  at  Oatlands. 

Address  HEATON  MANICE,  Manager,  Rens- 
selaerville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover.  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80  cents;  10  lbs., 
$1.50;  four  5  lbs.,  $2.80;  prepaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


EL  VENADO  Ranch,  Imperial  prunes;  guaran¬ 
teed  the  finest,  largest,  most  delicious  prunes 
grown;  sold  packed  in  redwood,  5  lbs.,  $2.25 
postpaid;  check  accepted.  Write,  S.  BATCHEL- 
LOR,  Venado,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 


HUNTERS  wanted  at  Waukesha  Farm  Lodge, 
all  modern  improvements;  $20  per  week. 
EDITH  BARRETT,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


FINE  COMB  honey,  light  or  dark,  24  boxes, 
$4.25  not  prepaid;  honey  from  Autumn  flowers, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1  paid  third  zone.  ALBERT  BORN- 
ING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Shellbark  meats,  $1.50  lb.;  black 
walnut  meats,  $1.30  lb.;  black  walnuts  in  the 
shell,  10  lbs..  $1.25  P.  P.  paid.  GLEN-DALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Second-hand  two-cylinder  Edwards 
engine.  GEORGE  M.  METZGER,  R.  F.  D.  5, 
Quarryville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Hydro  electric  turbine  plant;  sell¬ 
ing  because  of  public  service  connection;  5,000 
watt  capacity,  110  volt,  all  automatic;  good 
condition;  $000.  W.  II.  EBELING,  Dover,  N.  J. 


IIONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  00  lbs.  clover,  $5.70;  buckwheat,  $5.10; 
mixed.  $5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $4.50; 
buckwheat,  $4;  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $2,  postpaid;  extra  good.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HUNTERS’  reservations,  $5  a  day;  200  acres; 

board,  room;  Ilonesdale,  Pa.  ADVERTISER 
9079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  Sunny  Florida  Winter  guests,  all 
modern  conveniences,  excellent  food,  reason¬ 
able  rates;  central;  for  details  write  MRS.  F. 
EDMUNDS,  219  S.  Boulevard,  De  Land,  Fla. 


PLEASANT,  permanent  home  with  good  care, 
offered  elderly  or  invalid  person  of  some 
means,  with  refined  family  in  nice  town;  $lo 
per  week.  Address  BOX  542,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Kohler  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  1,500  watts,  perfect  condition;  also  C 
h  p.  gasoline  engine  and  saw  table  complete. 
Write  ALBERT  L.  LEWIS,  3  Rathburn  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover  extracted,  G0-11).  can, 
$G.G0;  buckwheat,  $5.40;  also  pails  and  whole¬ 
sale.  WM.  II.  WOLFORD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


T'heae  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid.  ,  , 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Building  Line  Fence 

What  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey  as  to 
neighbor’s  share  in  putting  up  line  fence 
on  farm?  I  have  been  told  that  a  neigh¬ 
bor  does  not  have  to  build  his  share  of 
fence  if  he  does  not  desire.  I  would  like 
to  build  fence  for  cows,  but  do  not  want 
to  fence  it  all  without  I  have  to ;  this 
is  tillable  land,  not  woods,  airs.  h.  s. 

■  New  Jersey. 

At  common  law  the  owner  of  a  prop¬ 
erty  was  not  obliged  to  inclose  his  land 
by  a  fence  in  order  to  protect  it  from  his 
neighbor’s  cattle  coming  upon  his  land, 
nor  was  an  owner  of  land  obliged  to  put 
up  a  fence  at  all,  unless  there  has  been 
an  agreement  so  to  do  with  his  neighbor. 

Under  the  New  Jersey  statute  passed 
in  1844,  known  as  a  “Fence  Act,”  there 
has  been  a  provision  that  where  adjoin¬ 
ing  property  owners  agree  to  maintain  a 
fence  thereafter  in  case  of  a  necessary 
repair  being  made  to  the  fence  one  prop¬ 
erty  owner  can  claim  contribution  from 
the  other  property  owner.  The  courts 
have  held  that  this  right  also  arises  by 
prescription,  'that  is,  where  a  property 
owner  has  maintained  a  fence  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  20  years,  each  contributing  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  of  it,  thereafter 
one  neighbor  can  compel  the  other  neigh¬ 
bor  to  continue  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  fence,  or  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  damages  to  compel  contribution. 

It  also  appears  from  *tlie  statutes  that 
where  parties  cannot  agree  as  to  a  parti¬ 
tion  fence  that  one  can  apply  to  the 
township  committee  to  have  the  costs  ap¬ 
portioned  against  the  adjoining  property 
owners. 

The  cases  that  have  been  handed  down 
since  the  statute  was  passed  have  con¬ 
siderably  restricted  the  application  of 
the  statute  as  it  appears  from  reading  it ; 
for  example,  if  there  has  been  a  change 
of  relationship  between  property-owners 
adjoining  each  other  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  partition  line  fence  the 
courts  have  held  that  the  agreement  does 
not  continue. 

I  would,  therefore,  advise  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  concrete  statement  of  the 
facts  be  presented  showing  the  length 
of  time  the  fence  line  had  been  main¬ 
tained,  if  the  relation  of  the  property 
owners  adjoining  each  other  are  still  the 
same  and  whether  a  subdivision  can  be 
made  of  the  property.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  get  an  exact  opinion  in  this 
case.  H.  R. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

September  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
unprofitable  months  in  the  poultryman’s 
year,  but  this  one  just  past  has  been 
exceptionally  good.  On  September  15  I 
gathered  125  eggs  from  220  liens — a 
marked  contrast  to  last  year,  when  my 
records  show  G2  eggs  on  Sept.  15  from 
almost  the  same  number  of  hens. 

The  March  pnllets  are  laying  between 
40  and  50  eggs  daily.  I  raised  90  pullets 
from  200  April  chicks.  These  pullets  are 
just  five  months  old  and  a  few  are  laying. 
I  have  been  busy  since  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  leg  banding  and  bringing  them  up 
to  the  laying  house.  They  look  very 
patriotic  with  their  bright  blue  leg  bands 
red  combs  and  snowy  plumage. 

I  prefer  to  do  this  work  myself,  so  I 
can  handle  each  bird  individually,  and  in 
that  way  judge  its  capabilities.  Appear¬ 
ances  are  deceiving  and  sometimes  a  bird 
which  appears  perfectly  healthy  will  prove 
to  consist  largely  of  feathers.  Most  of 
the  finest  layers  are  large  heavy  early- 
maturing  birds  but  some  large  birds  are 
slow  to  mature- — and  must  be  culled  out. 

These  April  pullets  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  fine  plump  birds,  but  I  know 
from  experience  that  I  shall  probably  cull 
at  least  15  of  them.  I  never  keep  a  pullet 
which  does  not  begin  to  lay  before  it  is 
seven  months  old. 


The  hens  are  also  being  culled.  I  began 
in  August  with  the  first  molting  birds 
and  decided,  to  continue  culling  until  the 
first  of  October.  Feed,  especially  corn, 
will  be  high  this  Winter,  and  all  but  the 
best  hens  must  be  disposed  of. 

I  sell  these  liens  at  wholesale  at  the 
local  market  and  receive  very  little  for 

them,  but  I  do  dispose  of  them  wdien  I 
need  the  room  for  the  pullets. 

There  is  no  market  for  these  hens 
among  my  egg  customers,  partly  because 
people  do  not  know  how  to  cook  them 
properly.  They  usually  stew  them,  and 
by  the  time  they  are  tender  enough  to 
eat  most  of  the  flavor  has  gone  into  the 
broth.  If  they  are  cooked  slowly  in  a 
tightly  coverd  earthen  casserole  with  cel¬ 
ery,  carrots  and  onions,  they  are  delicious. 
We  often  have  them  cooked  like  that,  but 
two  people  can  scarcely  dispose  of  GO  to 
80  hens. 

However,  if  I  have  made  a  good  profit 
from  a  hen  for  two  or  three  years  I  can 
afford  to  dispose  of  her  for  very  little 
without  worrying  much.  These  hens  were 
in  excellent  condition  and  I  received  a 
cent  a  pound  over  the  wholesale  price. 

I  remember  with  what  alarm  and  aston¬ 
ishment  I  read  an  article  about  two 
years  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  written  by  a 
man  who  was  having  a  great  deal  of 
cannibalism  in  his  flock.  I  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  and  had 
had  no  experience  in  my  own  flock.  Since 

then,  unfortunately,  I  have  had.  I  lost 
a  fine  March  pullet dhis  Fall  in  that  way, 
and  would  have  lost  another  if  I  hadn’t 
happened  to  be  in  the  henhouse  when 
the  other  birds  attacked*  her.  I  rescued 
her  and  put  her  in  a  little  coop  by  her¬ 
self.  She  was  soon  perfectly  well  and 
back  with  the  rest  of  the  flock.  This  is 
a  condition  which  is  certainly  on  the  in¬ 
crease  and  I  do  not  understand  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  had  hens  with  bad  cases 
of  prolapsis  that  remained  with  the  rest 
of  the  flock  without  being  molested  at 
all.  Can  anyone  explain  this  condition  of 
things  ? 

I  had  an  exciting  encounter  with  a 
weasel  not  long  ago.  I  heard  a  great 
commotion  in  my  henhouse  one  morning. 
I  hurried  out  just  in  time  to  see  a 
weasel  attacking  a  hen,  at  my  coming  it 
dropped*  the  bird  and  dashed  around  the 
house  while  I  pursued  it  trying  to  find 
something  with  which  to  kill  i't.  He  van¬ 
ished  before  my  eyes  and  I  couldn’t  tell 
whether  it  had  gone  outside  or  was  lurk¬ 
ing  somewhere  in  the  house.  I  closed 
everything  up  with  unusual  care  that 
night  and  went  out  with  a  flashlight  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  night.  All  was 
quiet  and  peaceful,  so  I  decided  that  it 
was  a  badly  frightened  weasel  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  young  and  inexperienced  one. 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  tlie  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  l'ork,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1930. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Yrork,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  as- 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Y'orker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  DeWitt  C.  Wing,  255  W.  90th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is;  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  t lie  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  tlie  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  tlie  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  tlie  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  tlie  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragrapiis  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  .indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  tlie  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
'through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th 
day  of  September,  1930. 

WILLIAM  A  CROSBY.  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  N.  Y.,  No. 

280.  Certificate  filed  in  all  counties  in  New 
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Get  the  Maximum  Results  in  Chicks  Raised 


Our  New 
and 

Improved 
All-Metal 
Brooder 
House 

( Licensed 
under 
Patent 
1,670,932) 

Has  all  the  patented  features  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  many  improvements  of  our  own  origi¬ 
nation  including  No-Leak  floor.  Newest 
Ultra  Violet  Ray  YVindows  set  in  all  metal 
frames,  pronounced  ventilating  improve¬ 
ment  and  other  betterments  found  only  in 
our  houses,  yet  selling  at  no  greater  cost. 
W rite  for  Details 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 
Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Improve  Your  Present  Flock  with 
our  Vigorous,  Healthy 

Breeding  Stock 

Write  for  Descriptive 
Booklet  and  PrieeList 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 

Box  171,  Emaus,  Pa. 


MRDAN7P  TIIDKPVC  Large  type  males  and 
DIIUI14C  i  unite  I  O  females  priced  low  for 
■  early  orders.  ARTZDALE  FARM.  Woodstock.  Vs. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Send  orders  now  for  delivery  Feb.,  March 
and  April.  Write  for  our  free  circular. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1, Richfield, Pa. 


mintlTV  PMIf  IfC  Barred  Rook*  *9  per  100 
IgUHLIlT  mynlLlXO  Heavy  Mixed  ■  per  100 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  O.  O.  D.  100K  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGAKDN  ER  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Premium  Chicks  WhUo1  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Lsywoll  Farm  Hatchary,  Routs  5,  Bsavsr  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Uhirlrc  fnp  Rrcilpr«  Write  now  for  Sept., 
Bock  VUlbKAlUr  Bruner*  Oct.  and  Nov.  cluck 
prices.  0.  C#  Allen  Hatchery  Sc  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  l)el. 


BUFF  ORPINCxTON  and  WH.  INDIAN  RUN¬ 
NER  Breeding:  DUCKS  from  200-ttfic  sioclc.  W  1  ite 
for  prices.  MountainvioTf  Poultry  Farm,  K.  2,  Plainfield,  A,  J. 


PULLETS 


White  Leghorn,  quality  stock 
5  months  old.  31. 75  each 

Fred  lleuer.  Say  vlile,'N.  Y 


S.  C.  YV.  Pnllntc  Healthy,  perfectly  developed 
LEGHORN  1  Ulieis  birds.  barron-Holly  wood  strain 
April  ha  loll.  Piniwtsl  Poultry  Form,  8ox)25.  1.2,  Lokowood,  N.  J 


VYOKOKK  Dill  I  PTC  three  months  old,  $1.00. 

LEGHORN  TULliC  I  O  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Vs. 


Dullale  Large  type  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  II  free. 
rUIIBIS  WiUacker  Leghorn  farm  New  Washington,  Ohio 

h^gqIkookT  Poultry  Remedies 

FOR  DIHClIPP'lf  PlirACflNTC  Male  and  female, 
SALE  KIHUUEwIV  rnCHOHIl  19  1929-1930  hatches. 

Good  healthy  stock.  JOHN  MOHR,  East  Morlchas,  N.Y. 

48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1,  offers  1  extra  year 
if  you  return  $1  with  this  coupon  to  New  England 
Poultryman,  4- A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Seen  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition 

The  fourteenth  annual  Eastern  States 
Exposition  held  September  14  through 
the  20th  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
the  best  ever  held  yet.  Only  those  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  take  in  this  wonderful 
exposition  can  appreciate  what  a  stu- 
penduous  undertaking  it  is.  Everything 
was  carried  on  with  a  high  degree  of  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  there  can.  be  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  painstaking  but  fruitful  ef¬ 
forts  of  those  in  charge. 

There  are  now  four  State  buildings  on 
the  exposition  grounds — Maine,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
New  Hampshire  building  was  erected  this 
year  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Tuesday,  the  State  Governor  being 
the  principal  guest.  The  exhibits  in  all 
the  State  buildings  are  always  remark¬ 
able,  and  this  year  was  no  exception. 
Maine  had  its  potato  farms  and  industries 
well  exemplified.  Vermont,  as  usual, 
stressed  its  maple  sugar  industry.  Among 
other  items  of  special  interest  in  the  Ver¬ 
mont  building  was  the  stuffed  Jersey  cow. 
E.  H.  Jones,  commissioner  of  agriculture 
for  Vermont,  had  originally  selected  this 
Jersey  cow  as  the  most  perfect  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  The  Massachusetts 
building  had  especially  interesting  ex¬ 
hibits,  most  of  them  appropriate  for  the 
Tercentenary  celebration  held  in  that 
State  this  year.  The  old  sleighs,  stage 
coach  and  other  antiques  of  another  day 
drew  large  crowds.  Old-time  farm  imple¬ 
ments  were  also  there  and  convinced  one 
and  all  that  farming  has  been  rather 
progressive  after  all.  At  the  rear  of  the 
Massachusetts  building  the  old-fashioned 
flower  garden  and  the  rock  garden  at¬ 
tracted  many  people. 

Near  this  building  was  also  located  the 
half  size  replica  of  the  Mayflower.  This 
was  entirely  constructed  by  Hampden 
County  Boy  Scouts,  and  was  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  About  20  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  made  their  home  in  the  May¬ 
flower  during  the  exposition  week. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  State  build¬ 
ings,  the  little  village  of  Storrowtown 
has  been  set  up  and  is  so  named  after 
Mrs.  Storrow,  of  Boston,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  creating  the  old-fashioned  vil¬ 
lage.  Storrowtown  now  consists  of  sev¬ 
eral  old-time  buildings  which  have  been 
moved  there  in  their  entirety  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  places.  Among  them  might 
be  mentioned  the  little  old  red  school- 
house,  the  church,  the  blacksmith  shop, 
lawyer's  office,  store,  etc. 

The  farm  machinery  exhibit  might  well 
be  termed  a  small  tent  city  in  itself,  the 
1930  exhibit  being  the  largest  yet  held. 
All  types  of  tractors,  farm  machines,  road 
machinery,  etc.,  could  be  seen,  and  sev¬ 
eral  demonstrations  were  being  conducted. 

The  industrial  arts  building  housed 
hundreds  of  commercial  exhibitors.  It 
seemed  as  though  every  conceivable  prod¬ 
uct  was  repi’esented  from  pickles  to  pianos 
and  then  back  to  hairpins.  There  were 
several  outstanding  exhibits  but  I  will 
mention  only  one.  This  company,  which 
was  organized  only  a  few  months  ago. 
controls  patents  for  fast  freezing  of 
meats,  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  this  process  of  preserving 
foods  will  eventually  cause  very  decided 
changes  in  the  marketing  of  perishable 
foods  in  this  country.  The  Connecticut 
State  exhibit  was  also  housed  in  the 
industrial  arts  building.  Here  the  New 
England  label  adopted  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  was  very  much  in  evidence. 

The  various  junior  departments  at  the 
exposition  make  almost  an  exhibition  in 
itself.  Nearly  2.000  boys  and  girls  at¬ 
tended  as  guests  of  the  management. 
Thirty-eight  States  were  represented,  as 
well  as  four  Canadian  provinces.  _  The 
various  junior  programs  and  activities 
were  numerous  and  diversified,  and  the 
younger  generation  showed  unusual  skill 
and  talent.  d.  m.  C. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

September  25,  and  our  long  Summer  of 
heat  and  drought  is  ended.  Irrigation 
water  has  been  abundant  ever  since  it 
was  turned  into  our  ditch,  known  as  the 
Grand  Valley  ditch,  about  the  tenth  of 
last  April.  It  will  continue  to  flow  until 
freezing  weather  comes,  usually  about  the 
middle  of  November.  We  have  had  bur 
very  little  rain,  consequently  all  pests 
have  thrived  and  multiplied.  Our  beans 
were  given  two  sprayings  of  arsenate 
of  zinc,  and  still  a  few  Mexican  beetles 
survived.  A  small  patch  of  Boston  navies 
seemed  to  be  the  favored  spot,  but  those 
beans  flourished  and  apparently  will  out- 
yiekl  the  Mexican  beans. 

Fruit  was  scarcer  than  common.  We 
paid  6  cents  per  lb.  for  small  apricots, 
Montmorency  cherries,  and  two  varieties 
of  plums.  Concord  grapes  are  5  cents 
per  lb.  We  drove  to  the  peach  orchards 
at  Palisade  and  bought  nice  large  El- 
bertas  for  60  cents  per  bushel.  The  J. 
II.  Hale  peaches  were  $5  per  bushel.  We 
brought  home  a  few  that  measured  11% 
inches  around. 

With  the  exception  of  cabbage,  our 
gardens  have  been  good.  Lice  held  full 
sway  on  the  cabbage  in  spite  of  all 
known  remedies,  and  only  a  few  small 
heads  survived.  We  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  some  fine  head  lettuce  by  covering 
the  plants  with  old  gunny  sacks.  The 
heads  grew  large  and  solid  and  were 
the  best  flavored  we  had  ever  used.  To¬ 
matoes  and  melons  are  still  in  abundance. 
Cantaloupes  have  been  good  but  water¬ 


melons,  more  especially  the  long  varie¬ 
ties,  have  had  so  many  hard  white  places 
in  the  cores.  Squash  bugs  by  the  millions 
devoured  all  large  varieties  of  vines, 
but  did  not  disturb  the  small  varieties. 
Pumpkins  are  plentiful.  Sweet  potatoes 
and  yams  did  well. 

Poultry  and  eggs  have  been  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  many.  Eggs  were  15  cts. 
per  dozen,  for  months  but  are  now  25  cts. 
Fries  were  as  low  as  5  cts.  per  lb.  for 
Leghorns,  but  the  large  breeds  sold  for 
15  cts.  The  turkey  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  number. 
Butterfat  has  been  very  low  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  farmers  are  wmndering  just 
where  to  turn. 

There  has  been  no  reduction  to  speak 
of  on  what  we  have  to  buy. 

Our  beans  are  now  being  cut  and 
windrowed  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dry 
enough  they  will  be  thrashed.  The  thrash¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  a  combine  operated 
by  a  30-horse  power  tractor.  One  man 
operates  the  tractor,  another  the  sepa¬ 
rator,  and  a  third  man  sews  the  filled 
sacks.  "Where  the  yield  is  heavy,  a  fourth 
man  will  be  needed  to  help  with  the 
sacks.  The  combine  effects  a  big  saving  in 
time  and  man  power ;  also  what  pleases 
the  women,  a  big  reduction  in  the  number 
of  men  to  be  cooked  for.  When  thrashed 
with  the  common  bean  thrasher,  or  huller, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  10  to  20  men  are 
employed,  and  that  means  lots  of  cooking 
and  dishwashing. 

We  attended  the  flower  show  in  Grand 
Junction  a  few  days  ago,  and  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  so  many  fine  beauties  in 
such  an  unfavorable  season.  Our  town 
of  Fruita  held  a  fair  and  rodeo,  three 
days  last  week.  I  did  not  attend  the 
rodeo  part  but  the  fair  part  was  very 
good  and  all  who  attended  the  rodeo  were 
well  pleased.  One  woman  of  Fruita  ex¬ 
hibited  hundreds  of  flowers,  a  few  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  field  corn,  sweet  corn, 
and  took  first  prizes  on  milk,  cream,  and 
butter.  All  produced  on  a  few  town  lots. 
She  also  took  most  of  the  first  prizes 
at  the  flowTer  show  a  few  days  previous. 

Mesa  Co.,  Colo.  mrs.  p.  tr. 


JNew  Hampshire  Girl  Wins 
at  Springfield  Show 

The  first  New  Hampshire  girl  to  show 
a  dairy  animal  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Miss  Helvi 


*  * 


- 7 


leading  Ayrshire  breeder  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  She  was  modestly  plying  her 
needle  in  a  4-H  sewing  project  when  her 
brother,  Allan,  joined  a  calf  club  a  year 
ago.  His  calf  so  attracted  Ilelvi  that 


Miss  Ilelvi  Korpela  and  Iler  Prize-winning  Ayrshire 

Korpela,  12-year-old  4-H  club  girl,  of  she  immediately  got  one  for  herself  and 

had  developed  it  into  one  of  the  best  in 


Grafton  County,  won  sweepstakes  in  the 
Ayrshire  section  of  the  club  exhibition  in 
competition  with  about  30  other  entries. 
She  also  captured  first  prize  in  the  heifer- 
calf  class. 

This  young  lady  who  astonished  on¬ 
lookers  with  her  ability  in  the  show 


the  State  by  last  July. 

New  Hampshire  4-H  club  members  ex¬ 
hibited  32  animals  at  the  annual  exposi¬ 
tion  and  19  of  these  won  prizes. 

F.  E.  PERKINS. 


Add  Semi-Solid,  Science  Says, 
for  Pigs  and  Chickens 


When  you  can  get  15c  for  pork  and  40c  for 
eggs,  anybody  can  show  a  profit  on  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  But  when  the  price  comes  down  to 
about  half  that  amount,  it  takes  real  scientific 
and  economic  feeding  to  make  real  money. 
And  every  smart  feeder  knows  that  the  most 
palatable,  tasty  feeding  that  will  stimulate  di¬ 
gestion  will  make  for  the  greatest  economy  of 
pork,  poultry  and  egg  production. 


THE  latest  money-making  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  is  that  of  adding 
Semi -Solid  Buttermilk  to  every  feed¬ 
ing  of  pigs  and  chickens,  no  matter 
what  else  is  fed. 

Science  has  discovered  that  pigs  and 
chickens  have  taste  the  same  as  hu¬ 


mans,  that  Semi- Solid  Buttermilk  has 
the  highest  taste- appeal  to  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  that  finally  Semi -Solid 
aids  the  digestion  in  pigs  and  chickens 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  bigger, 
firmer  pork;  bigger,  better  milk-fed 
chickens;  and  bigger  and  better  eggs 
and  more  of  them. 

The  news  of  the  amazing  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  Semi- Solid  Butter¬ 
milk  has  traveled  so  rapidly  that  the 
Consolidated  Products  Co.  alone  is 
putting  out  over  a  hundred  million 
pounds  a  year  to  the  farmers  and 
feeders  of  America. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

While  Publisher’s  Desk  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  always  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  your  reply  to  an  inquiry  iii_  this 
week’s  issue  in  regard  to  0  and  7  per 
cent  investments  for  farmers  is  timely  and 
one  of  the  best  that  has  appeared.  1 
shall  keep  it  for  reference  and  re-reading 
in  the  future.  It  puts  the  emphasis  on 
the  right  spots.  It  is  a  good  guide  for 
farmers  in  making  their  investments  of 
savings.  w.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  print  the,  above  comment  merely 
to  again  emphasize  the  need  of  care  in 
making  investments,  and  to  pass  along 
the  good  suggestions  to  keep  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  reference  when  later  investments 
are  being  considered. 

Five  of  six  men  arrested  by  State  Po¬ 
lice  on  charges  of  selling  chicken  theft  in¬ 
surance  without  a  license  and  in  a  com¬ 
pany  not  authorized  to  sell  in  this  State, 
to  farmers  in  Cumberland,  Lancaster, 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  subscriptions  to  poultry  maga¬ 
zines  were  given  hearings  last  night  be¬ 
fore  Justice  John  L.  Boyer  in  Carlisle 
and  all  were  held  for  court  under  bail. 

The  investigation  of  the  case  by  the 
State  Insurance  Department  followed  re¬ 
ports  from  Lancaster,  Dauphin,  Lebanon 
and  Cumberland  counties  of  activities  of 
agents  for  magazines  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  who  had  no  license  to  sell  insur¬ 
ance.  The  insurance  policies,  said  to 
have  been  sold  in  connection  with  sub¬ 
scriptions,  were  in  the  Prudential  Casu¬ 
alty  and  Surety  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  right  to  do  business  in  this  State 
was  refused  within  the  last  three  months 
by  the  Insurance  Department  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  possess  adequate 
capital. 

At  least  200  farmers  are  reported  to 
have  purchased  policies  in  Lancaster 
County.  They  paid  $2  for  a  subscription 
to  one  of  the  magazines  and  $1  for  an 
insurance  policy  for  $100  protection  on 
their  chickens  against  theft.  The  rate 
for  insurance  is  said  to  have  been  $1  for 
each  $100.  When  several  farmers  hold¬ 
ing  insurance  policies  had  chickens  stol¬ 
en  and  did  not  receive  their  money  here, 
the  scheme  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  County  Detective  Weller. 

Following  an  investigation  here,  Coun¬ 
ty  Detective  Weller  summoned  the  agents 
to  the  office  of  District  Attorney  Sum¬ 
ner  Y.  Hosterman  for  questioning.  When 
the  agents  agreed  to  refund  t  lie  money 
collected  from  farmers  for  chicken  theft 
insurance,  they  were  dismissed  with  the 
understanding  they  would  leave  the 
county. 

The  above  news  item  from  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  papers,  will  prove  of  interest  to 
poultrymen  in  other  sections  who  are  ap¬ 
proached  to  buy  “theft  insurance  for  poul¬ 
try.”  Chicken  theft  insurance  is  of  the 
same  order  as  the  limited  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  employed  by  some  publish¬ 
ers  to  secure  subscriptions. 

Will  you  send  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  Burwig  Hosiery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
1949,  El  Paso,  Texas?  About  a  month 
ago  I  answered  an  advertisement  for  help 
in  addressing  post  cards.  They  wrote 
and  asked  me  to  buy  a  pair  of  stockings 
first.  The  stockings  were  $1.25.  I  sent 
them  the  money  and  have  never  heard 
from  them  since,  though  I  have  written 
twice.  MRS.  i.  J.  N. 

Our  letters  to  this  company  are  re¬ 
turned  with  the  notation  “Fraudulent. 
Mail  to  this  address  returned  by  order 
of  the  Postmaster  General.”  We  are 
glad  the  Post  Office  has  put  a  stop  to 
this  scheme.  The  advertisement  is  mis¬ 
leading  in  the  first  place.  It.  advertises 
for  help  and  then  insists  upon  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stockings  (or  some  other  article) 
and  the  whole  purpose  of  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  schemes  is  to  get  the  money  without 
any  intention  of  giving  work  of  any 
kind.  The  money  is  lost  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  it  back.  We  refer  to 
the  matter  simply  to  warn  again  against 
sending  money  for  similar  propositions. 
If  the  offer  of  home  work  brings  out 
a  request  for  money  for  outfit  or  sample 
you  can  rest  assured  the  prime  motive  in 
the  offer  is  the  money.  Such  advertisers 
are  not  looking  for  workers ;  they  are 
looking  for  easy  money. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
Eastern  Viavi  Co.,  or  can  you  find  out 
what  success  they  have  had  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  rheumatism  or  other  diseases? 

New  York.  w.  E.  b. 

What  is  commonly  called  rheumatism  is 
usually  caused  by  an  infection  somewhere 
in  the  body  —  an  ulcerated  tooth  or 


infected  tonsil  may  be  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  Therefore  how  absurd 
it  is  for  anyone  to  expect  to  cure 
“rheumatism”  by  taking  one  form  of  dope 
or  another.  The  infection  must  be  gotten 
rid  of,  before  any  real  relief  can  be 
expected. 

The  New  York  Fish  Market  of  King 
St.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  owes  me  on  oyster 
account  $46,  from  last  Fall,  just  before 
Christmas.  The  proprietor  will  not  pay 
me  or  answer  my  letters.  Go  after  him 
all  you  can  and  take  out  your  part  for 
collecting  if  it  is  half.  He  still  does  a 
big  business.  m.  w.  h. 

Maryland. 

The  subscriber  will  have  to  charge 
this  to  experience.  The  New  York  Fish 
Market  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to 
our  letters,  and  now  we  are  advised  that 
they  have  been  sold  out  by  a  constable 
and  that  there  are  no  assets.  Therefore 
the  claim  is  uncollectable.  The  concern 
was  given  an  extremely  low  rating  in 
the  commercial  reports  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  shows  the  advisability  of  shipping 
to  houses  that  have  an  established  satis¬ 
factory  credit ;  $46  is  too  much  for  a 
shipper  to  lose,  and  the  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  losses  is  to  insist  upon  references 
and  good  responsibility  before  making- 
shipments. 

Is  there  such  an  association  as  the 
Tri-State  aFrm  Loan  and  Mortgage  As¬ 
sociation?  Two  men  claiming  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  concern  visited  our  section  of 
country,  wishing  to  buy  farms  in  groups. 
They  partly  bargained  for  three  50-acre 
farms,  getting  $10  from  two  of  the  farm 
owners  for  advance  pay  on  abstract. 
They  agreed  to  pay  cash  for  the  farms 
in  about  10  days.  They  would  return 
to  complete  the  bargain.  The  name 
signed  was  Ward  Roe,  but  we  have 
never  seen  him  since.  Do  you  know 
such  a  man  or  association  and  if  so 
where  located?  The  two  victims  were 
widows ;  from  the  one  he  took  the  $10 
and  the  deed  of  her  farm.  What  use 
could  he  put  the  deed  to,  if  it  be  rec¬ 
orded  in  the  county  clerk’s  office? 

New  York.  MRS.  K.  M. 

We  are  publishing  the  above  letter 
as  a  warning  in  case  the  individuals 
described  may  appear  in  other  sections 
employing  the  same  means  of  securing 
money  from  owners  of  farms. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  “Tri-State 
Farm  Loan  and  Mortgage  Association.” 

Every  property  owner  in  town  has  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  these  letters  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nut  Corporation,  Lynn,  Mass., 
similar  to  enclosed.  «T .  L.  I. 

Massachusetts. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  interest 
the  individuals  addressed  to  invest  in  the 
stock  of  the  company.  The  company  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  on  May  15,  1929.  There  is  no 
information  available  indicating  what 
value  the  stock  may  have  and  the  circular 
letter  contains  no  information  that  would 
induce  any  experienced  investor  to  con¬ 
sider  the  purchase  of  the  stock.  There 
is  the  usual  enclosed  card  to  be  returned 
asking  for  more  information.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  those  signing  and  returning 
the  innocent  card  will  be  called  upon  by 
a  stock  salesman  as  is  the  custom. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to'  the  American  Advertisers’  Service 
of  Columbus,  Ohio?  They  ask  me  to  dis¬ 
tribute  circulars,  and  I  would  like  some 
easy  work.  Will  appreciate  your  report 
on  them.  G- 

New  York. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
advises  that  this  American  Advertisers’ 
Service  has  no  employment  to  give,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  members  will  depend 
on  whether  or  not  they  are  employed  as 
distributors  by  advertisers,  and  on  the 
rate  of  pay  agreed  upon.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  those  who  answer  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  receive  literature  asking 
them  to  list  their  names  in  the  Distribu¬ 
tors’  Directory  at  a  cost  of  $3  a  year, 
which  fee  will  entitle  them  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  directory  as  soon  as  it  is  off 
the  press.  The  directories  are  sent  to 
national  advertisers  who  may  or  may  not 
employ  the  services  of  the  advertisers 
whose  names  are  listed  therein.  If  they 
do  not  get  any  work,  they  are  out  the 
$3,  and  their  earnings  depend  entirely  on 
whether  these  distributors  employ  them 
for  distributing  service.  We  do  not  see 
anything  in  the  plan  to  recommend  it  to 
our  readers. 


The  farmer  would  feel  a  great  deal 
happier  if  a  bumper  crop  didn’t  bump  him 
harder  than  anybody  else. — Louisville 
Times. 


“TIME  and  LABOR  Savings 
Paid  for  NEY” 


NEY  DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT  pays 
big  dividends  in  labor  and  time  sav¬ 
ing  plus  increasing  milk  production.  That 
is  the  experience  of  Howard  Adams, 
R.F.D.  No.  8,  Moravia,  New  York  with 
Ney  stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls. 

You’ll  find  Mr.  Adams’  story,  together 
with  stories  and  pictures  from  eleven 
other  progressive  farmers  in  a  booklet 
called  Cow  Comfort.  Your  copy  is  ready. 
Just  mail  the  coupon.  Know  the  impor¬ 


tance  to  you  of  the  best  in  dairy  barn 
equipment.  Learn  how  quickly  the  first 
cost  is  returned  through  more  and  better 
milk;  through  time  and  labor  savings. 

Notethesteel  stall  above.  Simply  designed. 
Rugged.  Durable.  No  complicated  me¬ 
chanical  parts.  As  the  cow  enters  the  stall 
the  stanchion  is  flipped  shut  with  the  hand. 

The  complete  Ney  Catalog  will  b*e  in¬ 
cluded  if  you  check  the  coupon. 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio 

Established  1879 


Cows  drink 
more  water  with 
Ney  Water  Bowls 


A  clean  barn  is  easy 
with  a 

Ney  Litter  Carrier 


o  t>  t  >  >«■»  t>  «■»(>«■»  o  mm 

j  NEY  MFG.  CO.,  Canton,  O. 

|  Please  send  me,  withoutcharge, 
|  a  copy  of  “Cow  Comfort.” 

f 

=  ( - )  Check  here  if  you  want 

|  copy  of  Catalog  No.  225. 

i 

j  Name - - 

I  Street  or  Rural  Route - 

O 

I 

t  City  and  State . . . — - 


COW 

COMFORT 


CAMBRIA  FENCE 

Cambria  Fence  is  a  woven-wire,  field  fence. 
It  is  the  product  of  an  organization  with  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  and  steel  products,  and  is  made  of  the 
grade  of  steel  selected  by  Bethlehem  metal¬ 
lurgists  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  wire  fence  that  is  distinctly  superior, 
and  that  gives  extra-long  service. 

Cambria  Fence  has  all  the  features  of  the 
standard  field  fence — hinge- joints,  cut-stays, 
long  wraps  at  the  joints,  tension  curves.  It  can 
be  erected  easily  and  quickly  and  retains  its 
uniformity  and  flexibility  over  long  periods. 


STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 


Bethlehem  Steel  Fence  Posts  are 
the  best  posts  made  for  erecting 
Cambria  Fence.  Bethlehem  Posts  are 
strong,  durable,  just  as  readily  adapt¬ 
able  to  use  for  temporary  as  for  per- 


“ A  Combination 
that  is  hard  to  Beat ” 

manent  enclosures.  Furthermore,  this 
combination  —  Cambria  Fence  with 
Bethlehem  Steel  Fence  Posts — gives 
you  a  fence  system  that  assures  years 
of  added  service. 


BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  General  Offices,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Cheaper  Feed  !! 


AT  present  prices  you  will  make  money  by  grinding  and  feeding  your  wheat 
instead  of  selling.  Pound  for  pound,  wheat  has  the  same  feeding  value  as 
corn.  Any  feeder  can  cut  his  feed  cost  and  build  up  steers  or  milk  flow  ...  by 

grinding  his  own  grains  and  roughage  with  a  Papec  Ham¬ 
mer-Type  Grinder. 

Papec  rapidly  grinds  anything.  ..from  horse-feed  to  whole  wheatflour, 
including  ear  corn  and  all  kinds  of  roughage  with  Fordson,  10-20,  or 
similar  power.  Farmers’  Syndicate,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  grinds  a  ton  or 
oats  in  22  minutes  with  23  h.  p.  motor.  C.  W.  Stowell,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  gets  75  to  80  bushels  per  hour  on  oats  and  and  shelled  corn. 

Papec  automatic  governor  feed  control  does  away  with  hand 
feeding,  keeps  the  grinder  running  at  full  capacity  without  over¬ 
loading. 

If  you’re  interested  in  Cheaper  Feed... and  who  isn  t...send  today 
for  our  free  grinder  booklet,  it’s  FREE  .  Write  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 


1010  North  Main  St., 

Feed  and  Roughage  Grinders 
Hay  Choppers 


Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
Ensilage  Cutters 


G-2  6 


Grind  the  Feed  You  Grow 


Representative 

Wanted! 


A  most  unusual  opportunity  now 
open  for  live  wire  men  who  have  wide 
acquaintance  among  farmers  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  all  or  spare 
time.  An  opportunity  to  build  up  a 
profitable  and  permanent  business 
as  District  Representative  for  a 
complete  line  of  farm  seeds.  This 
company  is  an  old  reliable  concern 
favorably  known  throughout  the  East 
and  liberally  advertised.  Representa¬ 
tives  are  given  every  assistance 
possible  with  complete  sales  outfits. 
Start  early.  Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Address  Box  9114,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Y orker. 


LYNN-Cpon  Beautiful  Blue  St.  Andrews  Bay 
Buy— HAVEN— Wonderful  Climate  — Flowers,  Palms 
Or  Lease  —  FLORIDA  —  Hunt— Fish  —  Golf  —  Snorts 
cozy  Home— Hates—  ALL-YE AH— Gulf,  Lakes,  Creeks 
Reasonable-Sanitarium  —  RECREATION  A  I.  —  Bays 
Library— Write  Chamber  Commerce,  Box  O— CENTER 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Reliable  farmer-poultryman,  small 
farm,  good  home,  no  liquor;  state  wages;  ref¬ 
erences.  ALWIN  STROEnLEIN,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  work  on  farm,  in 
Albany  County,  to  assist  in  the  raising  of  tur- 
kevs;  one  with  experience  or  willing  to  learn. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  modern  dairy  farm; 

only  first-class  men  who  like  dairy  cattle 
and  dry-hand  milkers  considered;  can  use  party 
with  two  or  more  milkers;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YV1SII  to  get  in  touch  with  good  dairy  farmer 
who  lias  help  to  work  farm  on  share  and  sal¬ 
ary  basis;  farm  near  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — A  farmer  to  take  charge  of  poultry 
and  dairy  farm;  for  rent  or  share  basis;  retail 
route  to  dispose  of  everything  grown  on  place; 
only  honest  party  need  reply.  ADVERTISER 
9081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman-dairyman,  single,  with 
small  herd  of  purebred,  registered,  Eederal 
and  State  accredited  .Jerseys;  must  be  good  calf- 
raiser  and  butter-maker.  ADVERTISER  9082, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  childless  married  couple 
with  car  and  savings  on  dairy  farm,  boarding 
district.  ADVERTISER  9100,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WHITE  Protestant  woman,  settled,  quiet,  cook¬ 
ing.  baking,  housework;  permanent  position; 
country  place;  wage  $60.  ADVERTISER  9109, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  on  a  gentleman’s  estate, 
where  some  stock  is  kept;  have  been  in  charge 
here  of  a  medium  large  estate  for  the  past  lb 
vears;  married,  reference  present  employer,  in¬ 
formation,  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  now  teaching,  desires  position 
ns  overseer  or  caretaker,  country  estate. 
ADVERTISER  9042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER,  single  man,  32,  college  graduate, 
desires  position.  ADVERTISER  9037,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  college 
trained  and  capable  in  all  branches,  thorough- 
ly  experienced  in  handling  Mammoth  incubators, 
battery  brooding,  brooding,  culling,  breeding, 
line  breeding,  breeding  by  selection,  specialist 
in  egg  production,  is  open  for  position,  prefer¬ 
ably  as  manager  private  or  commercial;  refer¬ 
ences;  salary  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  906o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARM  position  wanted  by  young  American  wom¬ 
an  with  farm  experience  and  agricultural 
training  as  caretaker  and  supervisor  of  small 
'■ountry  place  with  opportunity  to  develop  a  gen- 
eral  farm;  can  do  all  work  herself.  BOX  305, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  position  as  butchering  hogs  or 
cattle,  had  experience.  J.  D.,  Stephentown, 
N.  Y. 


LANDSCAPE  gardener,  tree  surgeon,  caretaker, 
wants  position.  A.  S.  P.,  R.  D.  1,  Easton,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  on  private  estate; 

A-l  buttermaker,  understand  gardening,  lawns, 
flowers,  care  and  feed  of  all  livestock  on  farm; 
6  years  in  last  place;  best  of  references;  please 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  9074,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMPANIONABLE  co-operation,  take  active 
part  in  rural  or  town  house,  estate  or  where 
leadership  help  is  needed;  economical,  educated, 
musical,  literary,  etc.;  age  40;  practical.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  two  single  men  as  farm¬ 
hand  and  dairyman;  first-class  milkers  and 
know  well  how  to  take  care  of  cows.  Address 
DAVID  WILLIAMS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted,  American,  age  25,  on  farm; 

good  habits,  eight  years’  experience.  BOX 
18,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  steady,  best  reference, 
long  experience,  able  to  take  charge;  no  alco¬ 
hol,  no  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  9085,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  understands  poultry  and 
all-around  farming;  good  home  and  pleasant 
surroundings  in  preference  to  high  wages.  A. 
BALDWIN,  130  Vroom  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

MOTHER,  with  two  girls  14  and  11,  would  like 
a  place  of  trust;  cook,  housekeeper;  high 
school.  ADVERTISER  9086,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

REFINED  young  woman  wants  position  driving 
and  as  companion  for  respectable  woman;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9089,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Y’OUNG  woman,  talented  in  horticulture,  de¬ 
sires  work  in  greenhouse  or  nursery;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  9088,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  an  unusual  superintend¬ 
ent;  industrious  and  economical  expert,  with 
life  experience  all  branches;  coupled  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  business  ability  above  the  average; 
economical,  systematical  and  profitable  garden¬ 
ing,  farming,  dairying  or  beautifying  a  country 
estate  is  my  specialty.  ADVERTISER  9090, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  POSITION  wanted,  middle-aged  man,  as 
caretaker,  poultry  or  handy-man;  sober  and 
reliable;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  9091,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  American,  age  27,  one  child,  de¬ 
sires  position;  prefer  full  charge  of  -  small 
dairy;  can  drive  tractor  or  truck;  must  have 
separate  house;  consider  any  position  that  pays 
good  for  good  work;  reference  from  last  em¬ 
ployer;  write  all  particulars  to  VIRGIL  GRIGS¬ 
BY,  Farmington,  Conn. 

MAN,  about  50,  desires  work  on  dairy  farm. 
ADVERTISER  9092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  1ST,  single,  with  wide  experience, 
good  references,  desires  correspondence  now 
in  regard  to  place  for  next  year.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  farm-hand  wants  position;  Finish, 
age  25;  good  teamster,  understands  care  of 
horses,  not  able  to  milk.  Address,  care  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  323  E  Mosholu  Parkway,  New 
York  City.  _ _ 

WANTED — Position  in  creamery  as  foreman  or 
assistant,  by  energetic  young  American;  can 
furnish  the  best  of  references  as  to  ability  and 
character.  ADVERTISER  9090,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  caretaker,  life  experience, 
married,  childless;  references;  desires  position 
on  private  estate  or  camp.  ADVERTISER  9097, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  gardener  desires  year  round  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  greenhouse,  vegetables 
and  flowers;  Protestant,  English.  CADDICK, 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position  assistant 
poultryman,  some  experience,  willing  worker; 
state  salary  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
9087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  gardener,  horseman, 
single,  experienced,  city-,  country  estate,  uni¬ 
form,  references.  ADV’ERTISER  9098,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position,  milker, 
barn-man.  good  character,  references;  state 
salary,  particulars.  AD\  ERTISER  9099,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SNGLISH  couple,  40,  refined,  educated,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  desire  position  private  estate;  $200  and 
naintenances ;  no  laundry,  all-round  handy-man 
md  general  caretaker;  wife  housekeeper  or 
;overness;  both  licensed  drivers.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


SITION  as  herdsman-dairyman,  private  place, 
;ood  buttermaker  or  care  of  test  cows,  Guern- 
•s  preferred;  20  years’  experience;  open  im- 
diately;  state  wages  and  particulars  first  let- 
ADVERTU9ER  9102,  care  Rural  New- 
rker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  cultured  American  young  wom¬ 
an,  no  encumbrance,  or  as  maid;  experienced 
driver;  will  give  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
9103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

ARDENER,  experienced,  Swiss,  57,  active 
care  chickens,  housework,  small  place.  AD- 
ERTISEU  9104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ERDSMAN,  married,  a  thoroughly  trained 
and  experienced  cattleman,  understands  feeds 
id  -feeding,  A.  R.  work,  calf  raising,  fitting 
id  showing,  production  of  certified  milk,  etc.; 
ssires  position  on  modern  farm:  excellent  ref- 
-ences.  ADVERTISER  9105,  care  Rural  New- 
orker. 

7ANTED — Situation  as  groom  by  married  man; 
can  school  hunters  and  show  horses,  or  in¬ 
fract  in  riding;  can  furnish  the  best  of  ref- 
rences.  ARTHUR  McEARLAND,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
[ighland  Farms,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

OUNG  man  wants  job  cutting  cord  wood;  must 
have  tools  furnished  for  him,  also  furnished 
ibin  so  he  can  board  self;  don’t  drink  or  use 
jbaeco;  American,  Christian;  can  also  do  any 
ind  of  farm  work  and  drive  car;  will  go  any 
lace.  ADVERTISER  9106,  care  Rural  New- 
orker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager, 
married,  age  35;  fully  experienced  in  dairy 
roduction  and  mixed  farming;  hold  the  record 
n  dairy  production;  would  consider  share  basis; 
xcelleiit  reference  from  present  employer.  AD- 
ERTISER  9107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OSITION  wanted  by  an  up-to-date  farmer  or 
estate  manager,  A-l  stock  man,  15  years’  ex- 
erienee  with  purebreds;  have  extra  help;  would 
onsider  a  good  dairy  or  general  farm  on 
hares  with  good  buildings;  have  some  stock; 
levy  Jersey  or  New  York  State  preferred.  AD- 
ERTISER  9108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANTED — Position  on  poultry  plant  or  farm 
by  month;  no  milking;  steady  work;  experi- 
eed;  sober;  good  references.  FRANK  SWAIN, 
ne  Log  Farm,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


1UNG  man,  married,  one  child,  wants  job 
on  dairy  farm:  good  dry-hand  milker,  can 
so  run  Surge  milker,  drive  truck  or  tractor. 
OVERTISER  9112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VTROLMAN,  game  preserve,  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 155-acre  farm  on  east  slope  over¬ 
looking  the  famous  Genesee  Valley;  most 
wonderful  scenic  view  for  ten  miles  in  three 
directions;  on  improved  road  half  mile  from 
two  concrete  main  highways;  telephone  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights  available;  public  school  on  farm;  all 
tillable  land;  suitable  for  growing  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  clover  and  Alfalfa;  particularly  good  bean 
land;  unusually  good  for  dairy  farm;  milk- 
house  and  several  good  springs  on  farm;  two 
large  fine  barns,  both  with  underground  stables 
and  car  tracks  for  unloading  hay  and  grain; 
comfortable  eight-room  house;  ail  buildings  in 
excellent  condition;  we  are  retaining  two  farms 
one  on  either  side  of  this  farm;  the  reason  we 
are  selling  this  farm  is  that  we  have  more  land 
than  we  need  and  this  farm  has  fine  buildings 
on  it  which  are  not  necessary  for  growing  fruit 
trees;  price  $10,000  which  is  less  than  the  build¬ 
ings  are  worth;  write  KELLY  BROTHERS’ 
NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  or  better  still, 
come  and  see  this  fine  farm  and  excellent  fruit 
trees  we  are  growing  on  it. 


GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  414  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence:  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Flour  and  feed  mill  near  Albany, 
doing  cash  business,  no  deliveries,  waterpower, 
orders  ahead,  now  running  $3,000  to  $4,000  an¬ 
nually;  part  down.  WM.  IIARTIN,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm.  Apply  LARRY 
MOORE,  Rt.  2,  Georgetown,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — A  business  orchard  farm  contain¬ 
ing  about  200  acres,  slightly  rolling,  tractor 
worked ;  seven  miles  from  Poughkeepsie  on  se¬ 
lected  soil  and  elevation  for  apples  and  peaches; 
2,000  bearing  apple  trees,  best  commercial  va¬ 
rieties;  500  young  trees,  2,200  bearing  peach 
trees  Elberta  and  Hale,  300  young  trees;  2,000 
grapevines  (Concord)  in  their  prime;  old-fash¬ 
ioned  9-room  house  in  good  condition,  large 
barns,  etc.;  price  for  quick  sale,  $25,000,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  tools;  if  interested,  address 
P.  O.  BOX  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  of  50  to  100  acres  with  8- 
room  house  or  more,  either  in  Rockland, 
Orange,  Putnam  or  Westchester  County.  M. 
BROGLIO,  42  West  83d  St.,  New  York. 

VINELAND  4-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm;  new 
house,  6  rooms,  bath;  garage,  poultry  house, 
electric,  gas.  telephone,  street  lights;  reason¬ 
able,  easy  terms.  ARPINO  BROS.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 

225-ACRE  farm,  good  sheep  or  stock  farm, 
stream  running  through;  excellent  spring  for 
water,  also  artesian  well;  20  acres  could  be 
watered  from  spring  for  trucking;  good  build¬ 
ings;  excellent  location,  three  miles  north  of 
Gettysburg;  price  reasonable.  O.  C.  RICE, 
Biglerville,  Pa. 

EASTERN  Shore,  Maryland,  one  acre,  good 
buildings,  electricity,  fruit,  adjoining  town 
limits;  part  cash.  BOX  414,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  farm,  stock,  equipment; 

description  and  low  price  on  application.  M. 
CAMPBELL,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


lUI/TRYMAN,  20  years’  experience,  desires 
position  as  working  manager  or  foreman  on 
-ge  commercial  farm  or  estate;  years  of  suc- 
ssful  experience  on  best  farms,  breeding  for 
avy  egg  production  and  fitting  and  showing 
exhibition  birds;  excellent  references;  gradu- 
e  of  X.  J.  Agricultural  College:  American, 
e  36,  married.  W.  E.  MOREY,  543  Madison 
,-e.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

’ATE  agricultural  school  graduate,  experienced 
in  all  types  of  farming,  specialized  in  poul- 
v,  wants  position  on  estate;  age  21;  excellent 
ferences.  ADVERTISER  9115,  care  Rural 
;w-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  — '  60-acre  farm,  10-room  colonial 
house,  tenant  house,  2  chicken  houses,  all  out 
buildings;  V>  mile  to  King  Highway.  MRS. 
BERTHA  BARNES,  R.  D.  1,  Savedge,  Va. 

RENT  OR  SELL  95-acre  dairy  farm;  stocked 
and  equipped;  very  good  buildings;  reason¬ 
able.  CATZ,  R.  2,  Doylestown,  I’a. 

IDEAL  5-acre  poultry  farm  with  buildings;  rea¬ 
sonable.  BOX  54,  Milmay,  N.  J. 

FARM  for  sale  cheap,  near  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.; 

crops,  stock,  equipment.  ADVERTISER  9077, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 500  acres  lumber;  lake,  fine  for 
hunting  camp;  $38,000,  terms;  Pennsylvania. 
ADVERTISER  90SO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  near  New  Haven,  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals,  or  will  lease  for  term  of  years  with 
100  or  more  acres;  State  road.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— Farm,  190  acres,  125  tillage,  bal¬ 
ance  wood,  timber,  pasturage;  suitable  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  brick  house,  modern  improvements, 
two  barns,  stable,  all  tools,  stock;  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  will  exchange  for  home.  Address  owner, 
MAURICE  E.  ADAMS,  Norridgewoek,  Maine. 

20  ACRES  for  sale,  48  miles  New  York:  two- 
thirds  in  young  orchard;  electricity  available; 
$225  acre;  will  divide.  JAMES  CORWIN,  Rt.  2, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

24-ACRE  modern  Hudson  Valley  dairy  farm, 
fully  equipped,  accredited  herd;  practically 
new  buildings;  60  acres  timber;  quick  sale  ac¬ 
count  old  age;  $18,000,  part  cash.  VALLEY 
RANCH,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

20-COW  FARM  in  Barrington,  Yates  County, 

N.  Y.,  J/4  mile  school,  3  miles  railroad  Dun¬ 
dee,  convenient  Penn  Yan,  progressive  communi¬ 
ties,  splendid  markets,  milk  plants,  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  social  advantages;  estimated  100 
acres  tillage,  good  fertility,  bumper  crops  hay, 
beans,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat;  86  acres  pasture, 
20-acre  woodlot;  large  house,  pleasant  rooms, 
good  water;  barn  36x80,  concrete  floor,  20  stanch¬ 
ions,  garage,  two  large  poultry  houses,  20 
portable;  combine  poultry  and  dairy;  very  cheap; 
$5,500;  investigate  long-term,  easy-payment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 

Mass. 

FOR  SALE — One  hundred  acre  farm,  mile  to 
State  road,  village,  railroad;  good  location, 
good  buildings,  running  water,  good  soil,  some 
fruit;  trout  brook,  mail  delivered,  wood,  lumber; 
seventeen  hundred  needed ;  particulars  write 
owner.  II.  HOUGHTON,  Sharon,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE— New  7-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  2  garages,  bay  window,  porch  front 
and  side;  beautiful  Oakford  Lake  150  ft.  from 
the  house,  boating,  bathing  and  fishing;  fine 
location;  price  $4,000;  write  for  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  JOSEPH  JOHNSON,  Box  386,  New 
Egypt,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm;  have 
$500  for  down  payment  and  monthly  check; 
what  have  you?  Address  ADVERTISER  9084, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FISHING  club  for  sale,  very  quiet,  strictly 
private.  FIIECH,  Beaverton,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — General  store,  authorized  gas  ser¬ 
vice  station,  post  office  in  connection,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway  in  Central  New  York;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business;  no  competition;  living  apart¬ 
ment:  doing  $20,000  business  yearly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 45  acres  good  fertile  potato  soil, 
new  buildings,  main  concrete  highway  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  half  mile  from  nights- 
town;  electricity,  buses,  etc.;  good  site  for 
building  lots  or  airport.  JAMES  APPLEGATE, 
R.  1,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 18-room  boarding  house,  furnished, 
running  water,  electric  lights;  50-acre  farm, 
on  State  road  near  lake;  price  $5,000.  H. 
FURK,  Coehecton,  N.  Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  for  good  farm,  2  acres  of 
land  with  all  new  buildings  and  improvements, 
located  in  Hartford  County,  Conn.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  village  property,  7-room  house, 
improvements,  1,000-foot  waterfront,  for  small 
poultry -fruit  farm.  MAX  MELL,  580  Southern 
Blvd.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


9-ROOM  hotel,  110-ft.  frontage  Merrick  Road, 
160  ft.  deep,  at  station,  50  miles  to  Penn, 
station;  price  $20,000,  half  cash.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Retired  business  man  seeks  real, 
all  cash,  farm  bargain  for  own  use;  75  to 
100  acres,  rolling  land,  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings,  part  pasture,  stream,  about  75  miles  from 
New  York  City;  send  descriptions.  J.  RICH¬ 
ARD  DEAR,  12  East  41st,  New  York  City. 


DAIRY  farm,  126  acres  in  Mohawk  Valley,  one 
mile  from  center  of  progressive  village,  stores, 
banks,  high  school,  two  railroad  stations  and 
barge  canal  port;  bard  road,  land  rolling,  very 
productive  for  corn,  oats,  hay.  Alfalfa  and 
pasture;  new  bouse.  8  rooms,  bath,  furnace  and 
cistern;  plenty  of  fruit  and  timber;  barn  90x40 
ft.,  wagon  house,  eorncrib  and  silo;  new  mod¬ 
ern  cow  barn  for  26  cows;  milking  machine; 
running  water  in  pasture,  house  and  stable;  this 
farm  is  a  real  bargain  to  a  farmer  who  wants 
to  make  money  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  fine  home  near  a  good  village; 
price  $16,000.  DAVID  JOYCE,  375  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  country,  attractive  colonial 
home,  over  century  old;  price  $20,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  buy  or  rent,  farm  stocked  and 
equipped;  will  pay  half  income.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm.  154  acres,  stock,  part  crops, 
tractor,  tools;  part  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
ED  HEIM  BERGER,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  150  acres  on  State 
road,  14  mile  from  village;  income  from  gas 
lease;  priced  reasonably.  D.  D.  GORDON,  Rush- 
ford,  N.  Y. 

Miscellan  eons 

HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive:  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — 00-lb.  can  here,  clover  and  bass¬ 
wood  mixed  (sample  4c),  $5.40;  clover,  $0; 
buckwheat,  $5.20;  10-lb.  pail  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.25. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Newtown  liot-water  incubators,  one 
2,400-egg  capacity,  one  4,800-egg  capacity; 
excellent  condition;  putting  in  electric  equip¬ 
ment.  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  -  FARM,  A. 
Howard  Fingar,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

OUR  NEW  clover  honey  is  wonderful;  five-pound 
pail,  $1.25  postpaid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 

HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover  or  bass¬ 
wood,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75  postpaid;  00-lb.  can 
clover  or  basswood,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  2- 
doz.  clover  comb,  $4.80;  buckwheat,  $4.50,  here. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY— Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.65;  5  either,  $1.  postpaid  3rd  zone; 
60  lbs.,  here,  $6  and  $5.30.  HENRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eleven  sections  latest  model  Can- 
dee  incubator,  new  1929:  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  W.  R.  CHICHESTER,  East  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 

HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1 ; 

60  lbs.,  $6,  and  2  doz.  combs,  $4.50  f.o.b. 
WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Old  pictures  lithographed  before 
1870.  L.  MeCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal. 

in  gallon  cans;  $10.50  for  5-gal.  can:  delivered 
in  third  zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Holden  Yellow  sweet  potatoes, 
packed  in  bushel  baskets,  price,  No.  1,  $1.25; 
No.  2,  $1,  or  $3  per  bbl.  of  3  bushels;  all  f.o.b. 
Painter.  J.  W.  DOWNING,  Painter,  Va. 

FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  00  lbs.,  $6;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  clover  comb,  24  sections,  $4.80; 
mixed  buckwheat,  $4.50;  not  prepaid;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  clover  comb,  $1.30;  delivered  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— New,  white,  clover,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  120  lbs.,  $10  here.  LAVERN  DE¬ 
PEW,  Rt.  0,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $“ 
2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.50;  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  10  cents  per  pail  less;  write  for  prices 
of  larger  quantity  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  new  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $7.50  here; 
orders  send  C.  O.  D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y.. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled  with 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  helpful 
in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2 14  pounds, 
$1.35;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  fudges,  $1  pound  postpaid.  RUBY 
SNOW,  North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 2-seetion  American  Bat.  brooder, 
like  new,  delivered  and  erected,  $395.  HENRY 
F.  MULLER,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

GENERATOR.  Westinghouse,  32  volts,  perfect 
bargain.  BRUDER,  860  Columbus  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1146 


HEATER 


KALAMAZOO 

factory  prices 


,  FREE 


%  to  '/2  at  Factory  Prices 

New,  Free,  fresh  from  the  press  .  .  .  Kalamazoo’s  30th  Anniversary  Sale  Book,  Full  of  sur¬ 
prises — sparkling  with  color — alive  with  NEW  features!  200  styles  and  sizes  of  Quality 
Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Furnaces — bigger  values  than  ever — Factory  Sale  Prices  that  save  you 
1/3  to  V2 •  And  a  brand  NEW  Credit  Policy — NOW  ONLY  $5  DOWN  on  any  Stove  or 
Furnace  regardless  of  price  or  size.  Write  for  this  wonderful  NEW  FREE  Book  Now! 


New  Cabinet  Heaters 


A  wide  variety  of  Cabinet  Heaters — tlie 
NEWEST  styles,  in  Black  and  in  rich, 
Walnut  Porcelain  Enamel  finishes.  Bar? 
gains  that  will  open  your  eyes.  Quality 
unbeatable.  Don't  order  a  Cabinet  Heater 
until  you  receive  this  NEW  Book  and  com¬ 
pare  Kalamazoo  Quality,  Terms  and  Prices 
with  others.  Look  through  the  Furnace 
Section,  too.  NEW  improvements — easiest 
terms. 


Beautilnl  Colored  Ranges 


Black).  NEW  gas  stoves,  NEW  gas . 

and  NEW  oil  ranges— all  in  fascinating 
colors.  Also  Washing  Machines,  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Vacuum  Cleaners 
and  other  Household  Goods — all  at  big 
savings.  You  simply  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  this  Book — it’s  the  best  friend 
your  poeketbook  ever  had. 

750,000  SatisSied  Customers 

Mail  coupon  TODAY !  This  sensational 
NEW  FREE  Anniversary  Book  has  more 
bargains  than  20  big  stores — a  thrill  on 
every  page  for  thrifty  families.  750,000  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  saved  %  to  %  by  buy¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  factory.  Factory  prices 
are  always  lowest.  There’s  nothing  between 
you  and  Kalamazoo  but  the  railroad  tracks. 
Kalamazoo  Terms  are  NOW  easier  than 
fi-er  before — some  as  low  as  $3  down.  $3 
monthly — and  a  YEAR  TO  PAY  No  stove 
or  furnace  over  $5  down.  Kalamazoo  gives 
you  30  days’  FREE  TRIAL  in  your  home, 
360  days'  Approval  Test,  a  5- Year  Guaran¬ 
tee  on  materials  and  workmanship,  a  $100,- 
000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  close  to  you — all  stoves  and 
ranges  shipped  within  24  hours  from  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan,  or  factory  branch  in 
XJtica,  New  York.  Furnaces  in  48  hours. 
No  delay.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Modernize  Your  Home 

Where's  your  pencil?  Sign  the  coupon 
NOW,  and  mail  today.  Modernize  your 
kitchen  with  a  colorful  Kalamazoo  Range 
— as  easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish.  Bright¬ 
en  your  home — lighten  your  work.  All 
Kalamazoo  Ranges  are  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 


$5  Down  Brings  You 
Cabinet  Heater  Comfort 

Don't  shiver  through  another  winter.  Don’t 
subject  your  family  to  winter  ills  and  doc¬ 
tor  bills — 'that’s  poor  economy.  Nothing 
will  bring  you  so  much  comfort  and  liap- 
pinessasaNEW  Kalamazoo  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
er.  Built  like  a  furnace.  Gives  you  health¬ 
ful  circulation  of  warm  air.  Holds  fire 
overnight.  Heats  3  to  6  rooms.  Your 
choice  of  Black  or  Walnut  Porcelain 
Enamel — only  $38.25  up.  And  just 
think,  you  can  order  NOW  for  only 
$5  down. 

Free  Furnace  Plans— 

Free  Service 

Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  the  floor 
plan  of  your  home.  'We’ll  furnish 
you  FREE  plans — no  obligation  at 
all.  We’ll  show  you  how  easy  it  is 
to  install  your  own  furnace- — thou¬ 
sands  have.  You  can  save  $40  to 
$60  on  a  Kalamazoo  furnace.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Kalamazoo  furnace  fea¬ 
tures  are  Hot-Blast  Firepot,  new 
ring  type  Radiator,  easy  shaking 
Grates,  upright  Shaker.  You  can 
order  on  the  easiest  of  terms — 
this  NEW  Book  gives  you  full 
information. 

30  Years  of  Quality 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo 
Quality  for  30  years.  Kalamazoo 
stoves  and  ranges  are  built  in  our 
big  13-acre  factory.  Kalamazoo 
has  tremendous  buying  power — 
that  means  purchasing  the  best 
raw  materials  at  lowest  prices. 

Big  scale  production  enables  us 
to  manufacture  efficiently  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  cost.  By  selling,  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  to  you,  eliminat¬ 
ing  entirely  all  “in-between”  prof¬ 
its,  you  get  absolutely  rock-bot¬ 
tom  factory  prices.  Understand 
you  buy  from  a  factory — not 
from  a  mail  order  house,  a  wholesale  house, 
or  a  retail  house.  You  get  lowest  Factory  Prices. 

Mail  coupon  TODAY  for 
NEW  FREE  Book 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points,  Utica,  N.  Y.  and 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (Write  only  to  Kalamazoo) 


.  Clyde,  New  York. — 

“This  is  to  let  you  know  that  the 
Kalamazoo  heater  reached  here  in 
good  condition  and  in  good  time.  The 
stove  proves  to  he  all  that  one  can 
wish  for  in  a  good  heater.  We  are 
very  much  pleased  with  it  and  satis¬ 
fied  in  every  way.” — Geo.  W.  Fitch. 


North  East,  Pa. — 
“Your  Classic  Heater 
has  been  received.  The 
stove  is  certainly  a  won¬ 
der  and  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  heater  and  fuel 
saver.” — J.  A.  DeCastro. 


“A  Kalamazoa 

Direct  toYou” 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

Cabinet^  j  j  Important :  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 

to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Coal  and  Q  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Wood  R  nges  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Gas  &  Combi-  j  j 

nation  Ranges  Dear  8irs  :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Gasoline 

Ranges  1 - 1 

□  j \  a  me  . . . . . * 

(Please  print  name  plainly) 

Direct  Heat 

Furnaces  1 - 

Address . 

Oil  Stoves  □ 

"““"'“'A.d.  □  m,  . *<•<« . 


=£  1 3TZ2.M. 
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Thoughts  About  Fruit  Tree  Pruning, 


CHOOL  is  open  again  so  the  class  in 
pruning  will  please  come  forward, 
although  this  teacher  is  not  one  who 
knows  all  about  the  subject.  Too 
early  to  prune?  Yes,  you  are  right, 
but  it  is  not  too  early  to  plan  for 
pruning.  I  know  no  better  time  to 
plan  future  pruning  than  when  the 
trees  still  bear  their  load  of  fruit. 

Suppose  we  ask  some  questions.  Here  is  a  tree 
which  has  a  tine  crop  of  apples ;  there  is  one  which 
did  not  bear  this  year.  Should  they  be  pruned  just 
alike,  and  if  so,  why?  Here  is  a  McIntosh  and 
there  is  a  Spy,  should  they  be  pruned  alike,  and  if 
so,  why?  They  have  very  different  habits  of 
growth,  as  every  orchardist  knows.  Here  is  a  Dam¬ 
son  plum ;  the  next  tree  is  a  Burbank,  should  they 
be  pruned  alike?  They,  too,  have  very  different 
habits  of  growth.  I  ask  these  questions  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  common  custom  to  prune  all  apple  trees 
alike  regardless  of  variety  or  previous  crops.  I 
have  done  that  very  thing  myself  and  seen  it  done 
many  times  by  both  amateur  and  professional  prim¬ 
ers.  "  It  is  only  the  last  year  or  two  that  I  have  begun 
to  study  pruning  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  tree  and  a  record  of  its  past  performances. 

A  tree  which  has  borne  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  this 
year  has  poured  out  its  strength  to  mature  that  crop 
and  has  not  put  much  strength  into  twig  growth. 
Obviously  it  should  have  a  very  light  going  over, 
confined  to  branches  which  cross  or  rub  each  other, 
and  broken  branches  injured  while  picking.  The 
tree  may  be  likened  to  a  horse  which  has  done  a 
heavy  d'av’s  work.  It  should  not  be  whipped  into 
further  efforts.  The  next  tree  in  the  row  may  have 
made  a  wonderful  branch  and  twig  growth  but  bore 
few  if  any  fruits.  Per¬ 
haps  it  needs  corrective 
measures  through  heavy 
pruning,  so  that  it  will 
set  and  mature  fruits 
instead  of  pouring  out 
so  much  strength  into 
twig  growth. 

Here  is  a  new  thought 
which  came  to  me  this 
year  but  which  I  shall 
put  into  practice.  My 
McIntosh  trees  have  had 
an  amazing  quantity  of 
bloom  for  the  past  three 
years  but  set  not  over  a 
dozen  apples  to  the  tree. 

I  have  laid  this  to  va- 
rious  causes,  cold 
weather,  rain,  lack  of 
cross  -  pollination,  etc., 
but  have  worked  out 
another  theory  which  I 
pass  along.  The  tree 
wishes  to  bear  a  full 
crop  but  it  puts  out  al¬ 
together  too  many  blos¬ 
soms.  The  tree  has  no 
power  of  selection  which 
might  cause  it  to  drop 
certain  blossoms  and  set 
others  so  it  tries  to  set 
every  blossom  and  is 
unable  to  do  so  because 
of  their  great  number. 

Consequently  it  drops 
all  or  nearly  all  and 
sets  no  crop  at  all.  My 
theory  is  that  the  tree  needs  a  heavy  pruning,  not 
big  limbs  you  understand,  but  branches  and  twigs, 
so  that  it  will  have  just  enough  bearing  surface  to 
produce  the  number  of  blossoms  -which  it  is  strong 
enough  to  set  into  fruits.  I  shall  try  that  out  this 
Winter  when  pruning  operations  begin.  The  thought 
which  I  am  trying  to  convey  is  that  the  non-bearing 
tree  needs  comparatively  heavy  pruning,  while  the 
tree  which  bore  a  good  crop  this  year  should  have 
very  light  pruning.  That  is  why  picking  time  is  a 
fine  time  to  plan  for  future  pruning  operations. 

My  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  one 
old  farmer  in  this  section.  He  was  a  confirmed 
optimist  who  always  had  a  cheery  word  but  this 
time  he  was  feeling  just  a  little  blue  when  an  or¬ 
chard  specialist  called  to  see  him.  Upon  inquiry, 
the  man  told  a  tale  of  setting  out  a  large  dwarf 
pear  orchard  with  the  thought  that  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  bring  him  an  income  for  declining 
years.  That  dwarf  pear  orchard  had  acted  exactly 
as  many  others  of  which  I  knew  the  history  for 
years  back.  It  grew  well  and  blossomed  full  but 
set  so  few  pears  that  it  was  a  failure.  He  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  prune  severely  to  reduce  bearing  surface, 
not  cut  off  so  many  big  limbs  but  remove  fruit 
spurs  to  a  minimum.  He  followed  that  advice  and 
has  had  a  big  crop  of  pears  on  that  orchard  ever 
since.  Now  that  bears  out  my  theory  regarding 
McIntosh  trees,  which  bear  thousands  of  blossoms 
but  few  if  any  apples.  Evidently  the  tree  is  trying 
to  do  too  much  and  must  have  its  bearing  surface 
reduced  to  the  point  which  makes  the  tree  have 
enough  reserve  strength  to  set  and  mature  fruits 
from  the  remaining  blossoms.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  non-bearing  with  McIntosh 
rather  than  lack  of  cross-pollination.  Possibly  we 
have  been  on  the  wrong  track  all  this  time,  anyway 
I  shall  give  the  theory  a  thorough  trial. 

Another  reason  for  making  pruning  an  individual 
affair  instead  of  a  mass  project  is  that  different 
varieties  vary  in  the  growth  habits.  One  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  grow  straight  upward,  the  Spy  being  an 
example  of  that.  Another  will  grow  its  branches 
almost  at  right  angles  and  thus  make  a  spreading, 


By  L.  Benjamin  Reber 

well-rounded  tree.  I  find  my  McIntosh  doing  just 
that,  also  the  Stayman  Winesap.  Baldwin  endeavors 
to  grow  tall,  while  Ben  Davis  spreads  out.  King 
David  makes  a  spreading  tree  for  me,  as  does  De¬ 
licious,  but  Twenty  Ounce  tends  to  grow  tall  before 
spreading.  Obviously  each  variety  should  have  its 
own  pruning  plan  instead  of  treating  all  alike.  I 
do  not  believe  in  topping  young  apple  trees,  but  I 
must  admit  that  a  neighbor  who  topped  his  brought 
them  into  bearing  much  ahead  of  mine. 

Dwarf  trees  of  any  variety  must  be  topped  and 
pruned  quite  severely  to  keep  them  down.  I  have 
not  done  that  with  my  clwarf  apples,  and  now  I  can¬ 
not  tell  which  are  dwarf  and  which  standard  except 
as  I  remember  where  they  were  set.  I  shall  give 
those  dwarfs  the  pruning  of  their  days  this  Winter. 
So  far  they  have  not  borne  a  crop  although  10  years 
old  from  setting  but  watch  me  carve  them  this  time. 
Remember  please  that  much  of  this  is  theory  with 
me,  resulting  from  a  questioning  mind  which  asks 
why  certain  trees  and  certain  varieties  act  the  way 
they  do.  It  is  obvious  though  that  a  Maiden  Blush 
and  a  Spy  should  have  separate  pruning  plans,  al¬ 
though  both  are  apple  trees. 


Drying  Applewood 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  reader  wants 
to  know  the  best  way  to  handle  applewood  for 
cabinet  use. 

Before  the  logs  are  sawed  the  ends  should  be 
painted  with  either  red  lead  or  white  lead  paint. 
This  prevents  too  rapid  drying  of  the  ends  of  the 


boards,  and  subsequent  loss  from  checking.  It  is 
best  to  saw  the  logs  with  as  much  bark  on  the  boards 
as  possible  and  the  lumber  should  be  piled  in  an 
open  shed  or  loft  away  from  the  weather,  and  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times. 

In  piling  applewood  or  any  other  wood  for  cabi¬ 
net  use  small  sticks  like  plastering  lath  should  be 
placed  between  the  boards,  so  that  the  air  can  get  to 
all  sides  to  hasten  even  drying,  and  to  prevent  mil¬ 
dew  and  spoilage. 

It  takes  from  IS  months  to  two  years  to  dry  apple- 
wood  thoroughly  for  cabinet  use,  depending  of  course 
on  the  thickness  and  local  conditions. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  a.  wendovek. 


Varieties  of  Fruit  for  Hudson  Valley 

What  are  the  best  early  and  late  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  to  be  set  in  an  orchard  plot  at  Upper 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.?  The  varieties  must  be  of  high 
commercial  demand  and  not  overplanted.  How 
about  English  walnut  Dees?  Will  they  grow  in  the 
above  region  and  how  long  will  it  take?  The  fruits 
we  desire  to  set  for  commercial  use  are  apples, 
pears,  sour  cherries,  quinces  and  peaches,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

IIE  most  important  commercial  varieties  of  Win¬ 
ter  apples  for  your  consideration  are  Baldwin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy, 
Delicious,  Newtown,  Ben  Davis  and  Rome  Beauty, 
with  Cortland  clamoring  for  a  place.  Wealthy  and 
Oldenburg  are  the  standard  early  sorts.  Your  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  directed  first  to  McIntosh  and  then 
to  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
Oldenburg,  Wealthy  and  Cortland.  Whether  or  not 
you  consider  Delicious,  Newtown,  Ben  Davis  and 
Rome  Beauty  will  depend  upon  your  exact  location 
and  soil. 

Bartlett  is  the  standard  choice  among  pears,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Kieffer,  Clapp,  Bose  and  Seckel.  It  is 
questionable  whether  you  will  want  to  plant  many 
pears  in  the  region  that  you  are  contemplating. 

Montmorency  and  English  Morello  are  the  two  im¬ 


portant  sour  cherry  varieties,  and  Champion  and 
Orange  are  the  best  quinces. 

When  it  comes  to  peaches,  the  choice  is  not  so 
simple,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  you  will  want  to  go 
very  heavily  into  peaches  unless  you  have  a  location 
that  you  know  is  favorable  to  them.  Choose  from 
Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester,  Carman,  Ililey,  Belle 
and  some  of  the  Crawford  types.  If  hardiness  will 
he  a  factor,  and  it  probably  will  be,  consider  Greens¬ 
boro,  Carman,  Rochester,  Belle  and  Crosby,  all  hardy 
varieties  so  far  as  peaches  go. 

English  walnuts  will  grow  in  your  section,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  commercially  profit¬ 
able.  It  would  be  better  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
black  walnut  if  you  desire  to  grow  this  class  of  nut. 
Walnuts  will  bear  in  from  eight  to  12  years  of  age, 
depending  upon  conditions. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  you  may  secure  Bulle¬ 
tin  563  on  “Fruit  Regions  and  Varieties  of  Eastern 
New  York,”  for  the  asking.  h.  b.  t. 


The“Unoccupied  Farm  Belt”  Moves  West 

TWENTY  years  ago,  the  word  “unoccupied  farm” 
was  a  sxibject  for  derision  or  patronising  sym¬ 
pathy  out  in  the  Middle  West.  Attempts  to  explain 
conditions  in  older  farming  areas  usually  met  with 
a  pitying  smile  or  the  curt  dictum :  “If  the  land  was 
any  good  at  all,  you  couldn’t  keep  farmers  off  of  it !” 
Prosperous  agriculturists  in  that  time  of  easy  credit 
and  rising  land  values  could  not  be  expected  to  un¬ 
derstand  conditions  in  the  upper  Atlantic  States. 

Today  one  can  find  vacant  farmhouses,  unworked 
farms  (or  but  partly  worked  farms)  in  that  fair 
region  west  of  Chicago  that  was  once  the  premier 

dairy  district  of  the 
country.  A  feeling  of 
doubt  and  depression  is 
quite  general  among  the 
farmers.  Tenants  are 
hard  to  get.  Farm  build¬ 
ings  are  generally  shab¬ 
bier  and  more  dilapi¬ 
dated  than  in  those 
days  of  paint  and  pros¬ 
perity.  And  yet  the 
land  is  just  as  good  as 
it  ever  was.  That  trite 
hut  true  phrase,  “chang¬ 
ing  conditions,”  seems 
to  he  the  answer. 

Agriculture  in  the  old 
“Elgin  Dairy  District” 
falls  into  three  classes : 
the  “show  farms”  of 
wealthy  Chicagoans,  the 
real,  “dirt”  farmers 
west  of  Fox  River,  and 
those  owning  or  work¬ 
ing  land  nearer  Chicago. 
These  latter  are  gener¬ 
ally  marking  time  with 
an  eye  on  future  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  metropolis. 
At  present  there  is  no 
demand  for  their  land, 
but  they  still  value  it 
at  prices  that  were  not 
unsuitable  before  the 
last  subdivision  “boom” 
broke.  Some  land,  sold 
during  that  time,  is  at 
present  worked  by 
chance  tenants  gratis  in  order  to  keep  the  buildings 
insured,  or  for  enough  rental  to  help  with  the  taxes. 
Other  tracts,  partly  paid  for,  are  in  that  precarious 
situation  where  they  are  “neither  fish  nor  fiesh,” 
with  a  possibility  of  legal  proceedings  for  recovery. 
There  are  many  fine  acres  unplowed  and  growing 
fouler  each  season. 

Away  beyond  the  wooded  Fox  River  Valley  (at 
present  being  largely  taken  up  by  Summer  homes 
of  wealthy  Chicagoans)  are  the  rich,  level  fields  that 
won  for  Illinois  the  title  of  “The  Prairie  State.” 
There  is  probably  no  better  land  on  earth.  Wide 
concrete  highways  cross  it  and  all  the  side-roads  are 
very  well  improved.  The  big  barns,  silos  and  out¬ 
buildings  have  very  evidently  been  planned  for 
dairying,  and  herds  of  polled  Holsteins  crop  the 
level  pastures.  Big,  lush  cornfields,  clover,  Alfalfa 
and  small  grains  all  thrive  in  that  black  soil.  It 
might  be  Arcadia,  but  the  substance  of  the  average 
farmer’s  complaints  is  just  about  what  we  have 
been  hearing  back  in  New  York  State  for  a  score 
or  more  of  years,  to  wit :  “No  price  for  milk ;  help 
hard  to  get  and  worth  nothing  if  you  get  it ;  too 
many  young  folks  going  to  town ;  high  taxes ;  money 
hard*  to  get ;  everyone  wants  to  sell — and  no  demand 
for  farms!” 

Even  here  we  find  the  occasional  empty  house  and 
buildings,  the  field  with  past  years’  corn  stubble  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  foul  growth.  Of  course,  the  land  is  not 
abandoned.  The  taxes  are  paid  and  probably  some 
neighbors  work  what  land  they  can  use,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  happens  on  many  an  upland  “unoccu¬ 
pied”  farm  in  the  East.  Land  that  was  valued  at 
around  .$200  per  acre  during  the  war  can  now  be 
‘bought  for  less  than  three-quarters  of  that.  There 
are  reports  of  forced  sales  where  such  farms  brought 
less  than  $100  an  acre.  There  are  rumors  of  land 
that  can  be  bought  for  $75,  yes  $45  per  acre,  but 
such  offers,  if  true,  must  be  for  poorer  land  and 
buildings  and,  of  course,  far  off  the  paved  roads. 

One  blow  was  the  loss  of  the  valley’s  condenseries 
which  withdrew  into  newer  areas  of  cheaper  milk. 
By  some,  the  tuberculin  test  is  also  charged  with  a 
share  of  responsibility.  The  strict  regulations  and 
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requirements  of  the  authorities  in  Chicago  (the 
region's  natural  market  for  raw  milk)  in  many 
cases  imposed  additional  costs  upon  the  dairyman 
without  adequate  compensation.  Tank-cars  and 
threats  to  buy  milk  outside  the  State  (where  their 
regulations  could  hardly  be  enforced)  were  among 
the  clubs  used  to  beat  dissenting  milk  producers  into 
lipe.  The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  has  long 
since  been  relegated  to  other  centers,  although  “El¬ 
gin"  butter  was  for  years  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

The  average  farmer  with  his  invested  overhead 
in  expensive  barns  and  silos  is  at  a  disadvantage 
when  considering  a  radical  change.  A  few  are  try¬ 
ing  to  feed  steers.  Some  are  succeeding,  and  this 
may  be  one  way  out.  They  are  within  50  miles  of 
the  world’s  biggest  stockyards.  The  pasturage  sea¬ 
son  is  longer  than  in  New  England  or  Central  New 
York,  and  silage  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  in 
this  experiment. 

Meanwhile  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
and  doubt  above  described  envelopes  this  garden 
spot,  and  from  sources  which  the  writer  deems  re¬ 


The  Kentucky  Wonder  That  Went  IS  Feet  JTiyh 


liable  come  reports  of  like  depression  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  commonwealth  of  Iowa,  than  which  there  is 
no  better  State  for  fertile  farmland.  “Some  Iowa 
lands  fell  from  $350  per  acre  to  $G0  and  $50,”  de¬ 
clared  a  Kane  Co.,  Ill.,  farmer  whose  family  also 
owns  Iowa  land. 

These  conditions  are  not  related  with  any  idea 
of  gloating  over  the  unfortunate  changes  that  strike 
one  returning  to  this  region  after  last  seeing  it  in 
its  heyday.  The  writer  is  no  farm  “expert,”  and 
the  opinions  herein  expressed  are  simply  those  of  a 
layman  who  has  farmed  in  an  older  region.  Such 
conclusions  are,  of  course,  open  to  criticism  or  cor¬ 
rection. 

If  there  be  any  moral  to  this  tale,  it  may  be  that 
eastern  farmers  must  not  acquire  any  “inferiority 
complex.”  Problems  which  they  have  hitherto 
monopolized  have  lately  spread  to  other  parts  of  our 
country — to  regions  formerly  considered  immune. 

New  York.  j.  a.  chartully. 


A  Connecticut  Reader’s  Garden 

I  SENT  about  two  years  ago  a  picture  of  my  gold¬ 
fish  pool  that  was  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  said 
then  that  I  was  going  to  plant  some  Kentucky  Won¬ 
der  beans.  I  did,  but  they  did  not  thrive  very  well. 
This  year  I  had  great  luck  with  them. 

I  am  sending  two  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  garden.  One 
shows  me  beside  the 
special  hill  of  Kentucky 
Wonder  beans,  18  feet 
high.  You  will  note 
that  it  is  much  higher 
than  the  back  of  the 
garage.  The  beans  on 
the  top  had  to  be  picked 
with  a  ladder. 

The  other  picture  is 
a  young  pear  tree  in  its 
third  year.  It  had  30 
pears,  as  you  see  them 
all  around  me. 

We  had  a  great  gar¬ 
den  this  year.  We  used 
the  mulch  paper  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  —  no 
weeds,  no  cultivating, 
and  big  results.  I  have 
some  tomatoes  that 
weigh  17  ounces,  and 
corn — oh  boy  ! 

m.  J.  o'mara. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


Piping  Two  Stoves  to  One  Flue 

Would  a  chimney  with  an  8x8  flue,  lining  of  tile, 
draw  well  if  a  kitchen  range  was  connected  as  well 
as  a  pipeless  furnace?  The  chimney  is  built  from 
the  cellar  up  through  the  house.  The  furnace  works 
well  and  I  would  dislike  spoiling  the  draft  for  the 
furnace  by  connecting  the  range  also.  w.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

VERY  fire,  to  be  perfectly  controlled,  should 
have  a  separate  flue  extending  to  a  point  at 
least  two  feet  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
heated  air  within  the  flue  is  lighter  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air,  and  acts  as  a  pump  which  causes  a 
flow  of  fresh  air  through  the  grate  and  makes  the 
fire  burn.  An  extra  opening  into  the  flue  may  give 
trouble,  as  fresh  air  may  enter  at  this  point  in¬ 
stead  of  being  made  to  flow  through  the  fire  as  de¬ 
sired.  Also  creosote  may  bother,  as  it  may  be 
formed  through  the  cooling  of  the  smoke  column  in 
the  flue  above  the  point  where  the  extra  pipe  enters. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  either  of  the  fires  is 
unused  for  a  part  of  the  time.  The  conditions  out¬ 
lined  are  likely  to  be  worse  if  the  chimney  is  a  tall 
one,  extending  from  the  cellar  up,  and  the  pipes  en¬ 
ter  at  or  near  the  bottom. 

However,  where  the  draft  is  strong  and  both 
fires  are  kept  in  operation,  two  fires  are  in  many 
cases  successfully  piped  to  a  single  chimney.  In 
houses  built  with  an  attic  chimney  only,  and  the 
pipes  are  kept  separate  until  they  enter  it,  the  plan 
is  quite  likely  to  work  because  of  the  height  of 
separate  pipe  before  joining  the  common  flue;  one 
does  not  affect  the  other  to  so  great  an  extent. 

The  only  way  to  determine  whether  it  will  work 
in  this  particular  case  is  to  try  it.  If  the  operation 
is  affected  unfavorably  by  the  additional  pipe  it 
may  be  taken  out  and  the  opening  closed. 

ROBERT  IT.  SMITH. 


In  Memory  of  William  S.  Teator 

ERHAPS  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to 
know  a  little  more  about  William  S.  Teator,  of 
Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  who  died  recently.  In  his 
young  manhood,  he  once  told  me  in  a  letter,  he  was 
private  secretary  to  Gen.  J.  Watts  De  Peyster,  of 
Tivoli,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  an 
engraving  made  from  a  sketch  by  him  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  and  the  intervening  valley,  from  the 
heights  east  of  Upper  Red  Hook.  The  original  must 
have  been  drawn  about  the  time  he  was  secretary  to 
the  general,  as  the  general  had  the  engraving  made 
from  the  sketch.  It  is  a  fine  portrayal  of  the  spread¬ 
ing  countryside  and  the  distant  mountains.  This 
brings  Mr.  Teator  to  us  in  the  role  of  an  artist. 

Later,  when  he  took  the  old  homestead,  he  started 
growing  potatoes,  and  in  that,  as  in  everything  else 
he  did,  he  was  successful.  I  remember  that  he  once 
read  a  paper  on  potato  culture  before  a  gathering 
of  farmers  in  which  he  described  his  methods.  Even 
then  he  began  to  show  that  rare  ability  and  skill 
which  he  afterward  displayed  in  the  production  of 
fruit.  Meanwhile,  I  suppose  he  was  setting  out  ap¬ 
ple  trees. 

The  methods  of  fruit  culture  practiced  by  Mr. 
Teator  had  an  individuality  about  them  that  was 
not  always  understood  and  appreciated,  but  that 
happens  to  everyone  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  As  the  proof  of  any  theory  is  in  the 
results  obtained,  we  must  concede  that  Mr.  Teator 
was  right.  To  him  the  tree  was  more  than  a  stock 
of  wood  with  branches  and  leaves— a  means  to  an 
end.  It  was  a  living,  breathing,  sensitive  thing,  that 
could  appreciate  a  kindness  and  feel  a  hurt.  His 
apple  trees  were  old  friends — he  knew  them  per¬ 
sonally.  What  a  marvelous  experience  it  is  for  a 
man  to  walk  among  his  trees  and  feel,  “Here  are 
my  children.  I  have  reared  them  from  infancy.  I 
have  defended  them  against  insects  and  disease.  I 
have  pruned  them  and  trained  them  and  fed  them 
and  nurtured  them.  But  for  me  they  had  not  been.” 
So  I  think  Mr.  Teator  must  have  felt,  for  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  make  them  healthy,  happy  and 
contented.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  tree  that  has 
such  a  master ! 

Someone  has  said  that  “genius  is  an  infinite  ca¬ 
pacity  for  taking  pains.”  I  think  it  may  also  be 
said  to  be  a  capacity  for  minute  observation.  In 
both  these  respects  Mr.  Teator  could  qualify  as  a 
genius.  Nothing  was  too  small  or  apparently  incon¬ 
sequential  to  escape  his  notice,  and  nothing  was  too 
much  trouble.  Every  tree  was  dealt  with  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  watched  over  as  tenderly  as  a  child. 

The  apple  auction  held  in  his  orchard  many  years 
ago  was  a  memorable  one  for  me.  It  was  there  I 


met  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Colloingwood,  for  the  first 
time.  They  have  both  gone  now  to  their  eternal 
reward,  and  they  have  met,  let  us  hope,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  is  the  ti-ee  of  life,  which 
bears  twelve  manner  of  fruit  in  a  season,  and  whose 
leaf  does  not  wither.  I  like  to  think  of  them  as 
being  there  together.  burton  coon. 

New  York. 


Real  Chestnuts  Again 

WE  WERE  much  pleased  recently  to  receive 
from  R.  J.  Bruce,  of  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  the 
cluster  of  chestnut  leaves  and  burs,  shown  in  re¬ 
duced  size  on  this  week's  cover. 

Live  chestnut  leaves  and  green  burs  have  been  a 
rare  sight  in  the  East  and  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  swept  by  chestnut  blight  a  score  of  years  ago. 
This  scourge,  like  a  fire,  destroyed  practically  all 
of  our  native  chestnuts  as  it  went,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  watch  in  sadness  as  they 
went.  We  did  not  realize  how  much  these  trees 


Mr.  O’Mara  and  His  Three-year-old  Pear  Tree,  Bearing 

30  Pears 


meant  to  us,  in  pleasure  of  gathering  and  eating 
the  nuts,  and  value  of  the  timber,  until  then. 

There  is  encouragement,  however,  in  the  reports 
this  year,  that  occasional  chestnut  roots  survived, 
either  because  of  some  degree  of  immunity  or  being 
overlooked  by  the  spores  of  this  disease. 

The  cluster  of  living  leaves  and  real  nuts  pictured 
is  the  best  that  has  been  shown  us.  In  sending 
them  Mr.  Bruce  says: 

“There  have  been  several  articles  recently  as  to 
the  possibility  of  the  chestnut  coming  back.  During 
the  chestnut  blight  I  lost  quite  a  number  of  large 
trees  on  my  place  which  must  have  been  very  old. 
New  growth  seems  to  have  sprung  up  again  and 
there  are  several  trees  now  bearing. 

“I  send  herewith  a  cluster  of  burs,  two  of  which 
had  three  good  chestnuts  in  them,  which  fell  as 
soon  as  they  were  picked.” 


4-H  Club  Member  Raises  Good  Potatoes 

NE  of  the  best  yields  of  potatoes  on  upland  soil 
in  Western  New  York  last  year  was  that  re¬ 
ported  by  William  Flynn,  4-H  club  member  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  County.  This  club  member  had  427  bushels 
of  potatoes  on  one  acre.  He  got  his  high  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes  by  putting  into  practice  the  very  best  meth¬ 
od  of  growing  potatoes. 

The  land  selected  for 
his  potato  project  was 
of  a  gravelly  loam  type 
of  soil.  The  field  was 
plowed  in  the  Fall.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  a  liberal 
application  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  was  made.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  1.000  lbs. 
of  1G  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  was  drilled 
in  just  before  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  planted. 

For  seed  he  used  some 
that  he  had  grown  the 
year  before.  They  were 
from  certified  seed  and 
were  from  one  of  the 
best  seed  sources  known 
to  Western  New  York 
potato  growers.  The 
seed  was  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  seed 
treating  outfit.  The 
field  was  planted  about 


View  of  Catskill  Mountains  from  the  Heights  East  of  Upper  Bed  Hook.  Drawn  by  IF.  /8.  Teator,  executed  by 

N.  Y.  Engraving  Company  for  General  J.  Watts  De-.Pcyster. 
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8  EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

FALL  SHIPPING  I 

AND  PLANTING  TIME  A 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  tree*,  *- 

12  to  15 
inches 
high 


4  American  Spruce, 
2  Norway  Spruce, 

,  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


Field-Grown  Stock ,  250  Acres 


8-  EVERGREENS  -  $| -80 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvitae. 

2  Scotch  Pine.  2  Junipertus  Communis.  Trees 
are  5  to  6  years  old.  15  to  20  inches  high. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Any  $1.10  selection  from 
this  ad.  without  extra  charge  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old,  two  trees . $1.10 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers. 
(Catawbiense),  flower  reddish  purple. 
iCarolimanum),  dark  pink.  Cl  1(1 

Three  Plants,  1-1  Vi  ft.  high . .^. ..  v 

Magnolia  Trees . Trees 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudlflora)  —  A  handsome, 
early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species,  very 
profuse,  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  Cl  1(1 

Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each . 

Lilacs,  White  and  Pink,  2  shrubs.. . *l.'t> 

Althea  (Rose  of  Sharon),  Pink,  Bed, 

2  shrubs 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Blue,  Pink  2  shrubs. .  .$1.10 
Golden  Bell,  Yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring, 

2  shrubs  . I,  }! 

Butterfly  Bushes,  2  shrubs  . $  •  « 

Cornus  (Dogwood),  2  shrubs  . *  •  “ 

Weigela  Rosea,  2  shrubs  . . *'-lu 

Japanese  Barberry,  1  and  1%  ft.  high, 

bushy,  6  plants  . V  W  '  V  ‘  Vi-  *  ,IU 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants, 

blooming  age  . .  .  •••••; . 5 1  ■ ' 

Delphiniums,  Bark  Blue,  Light  Blue, 

8  plants,  blooming  age  . . . »i.iu 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  flowers 

8  inches  across,  10  plants,  blooming  age  ..$1.10 
Fox  Glove,  assorted  colors,  8  plants  . >I.IU 


Hardy  Perennials,  Live  Forever. 
These  Plants  Are  Two  Years 
Old,  Blooming  Age.  Each...«JV* 

Columbine,  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow  Dais¬ 
ies-  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Painted 
Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams. 

ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR  MORE 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA, 

Add  25c  for  Packing _ 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits 
Plant  This  Fall,  Pick  Berries  Next  Summer 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  market. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  temperature 
of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with 
plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name, 
certified  free  from  disease,  from  the  originator’s 
farm,  l’rof.  F.  C.  Reeves,  Canadian  Horticultur¬ 
ist,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Send  for  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  farm  papers 
and  Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so 
favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted,  $1  per  dozen, 
$8  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 

THOMAS  MARKS  (3  CO. 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’  ’ 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101,94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 
Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
•  references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 


Quality  Fruit  Trees 
at  Reduced  Prices 

Plant  this  Fall  and  insure  early 
vigorous  growth  next  Spring. 
Write  for  special  Fall  Catalog 
with  price  list.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Established 50 years. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

2722  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Sample  Copy  of  rjJET 
FLOWER  GROWER*  HEiEi 

A  magazine  specially  edited  for  gardening 
enthusiasts.  Intensely  practical,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  helpful.  Unlike  any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  enclose  in  envelope  with 
name  and  address;  we’ll  mail  sample  copy. 
FLOWER  GROWER,  Box  7,  Calcium,  N.Y. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  of  1930  and  Sprinu  of  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  in  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstayman9  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  best  Rift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
Large  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog:  is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne  Maryland 


CflRIiCC  SHRUBBERY, 
LUIflE-V)  EVERGREENS, 

ETC.,  OF  QUALITY 
Plant  now— priced  right,  write  for  prices 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL  -:-  NORMA,  N.  J. 


BOXWOOD 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 


BOXWOOD 


Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.,  heavy  rooted 

$6  per  100.  Tb.  F.  v.  d.  MeuIcn,I)nnkirk,N.Y. 


May  20  and  was  sprayed  seven  times. 
The  result  was  a  yield  of  427  bushels  per 
acre.  L.  H.  w. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

It  seems  as  if  Pennsylvania  growers 
are  not  having  all  the  trouble  this  year, 
since  the  Mountaineer  Members  Monthly. 
issued  by  the  West  Virginia  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  observes,  “What  with  frosts 
this  Spring,  drought  this  Summer,  test¬ 
ing,  embargoes,  codling  moth,  drop,  cork, 
sunscald,  dying  trees,  and  now  the  leaf 
hopper,  several  growers  are  positive  in 
their  estimates  that  not  over  20  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  crop  will  be  packaged  and 
put  on  the  market  from  West  Virginia 
this  season.  These  conditions  extend  well 
down  into  Virginia,  and  to  some  extent 
through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
leaf  hopper  is  making  itself  very  much 
felt  around  here  now.  Its  dirty  brown 
deposit,  while  harmless,  ruins  fruit  for 
U.  S.  No.  1,  if  left  on  the  apple.  What 
to  do  with  corky  Ben  Davis  seems  a 
pressing  problem.  The  cork  is  generally 
thought  to  be  a  by-product  of  the 
drought.”  Furthermore  it  is  stated  that 
“It  is  estimated  loosely  by  several  that  at 
least  5  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees  in  this 
belt  have  died  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
the  past  two  years.  A  lot  of  replanting 
is  going  to  be  necessary  this  Winter,  if 
orchards  are  to  be  kept  up  to  par.” 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  presents  Bulletin 
454,  “Raspberries  and  Blackberries  in 
Ohio,”  which  will  certainly  be  of  great 
value  to  every  grower  of  those  fruits.  A 
second  publication,  “Horticulture  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,” 
also  free,  gives  the  newest  results  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  obtained  at  that  station.  This 
latter  is  worth-while  reading  for  any 
grower  of  fruits,  vegetables,  potatoes  or 
flowers. 

How  many  varieties  of  the  same  kind 
of  fruit  can  be  grown  on  one  tree?  There 
is  an  authentic  x-eeord  of  thirty-some 
sorts  of  apples  on  one  tree.  In  Califor¬ 
nia,  there  is  said  to  be  a  plum  tree  with 
16  varieties  of  peaches,  plums,  prunes  and 
api’icots  budded  thereon.  Apparently  the 
only  limit  is  the  number  of  suitable 
branches  available,  and  the  industry  and 
patience  of  the  experimenter.  While  the 
practical  value  of  such  curiosities  is 
usually  doubtful,  they  probably  serve 
their  purpose  in  impressing  on  the  opera¬ 
tor — and  his  friends — that  a  little  skill 
and  patience  can  do  much  with  plant  ma¬ 
terial. 

California  does  not  intend  to  take  any 
chances  on  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
catching  her  napping.  Various  California 
deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  possible  hosts 
to  the  fly,  are  being  processed  there  sim¬ 
ply  with  the  idea  of  securing  information 
for  any  future  need. 

Bulletin  350,  Illinois  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  entitled  “Some  Factors 
Influencing  the  Keeping  Quality  of  Fruit 
in  Ti-ansit,”  observes  that  “the  more  quick¬ 
ly  fruit  can  be  placed  under  refrigeration 
after  it  is  removed  from  the  tree  or 
plant,  the  better  its  carrying  quality  is 
likely  to  be.  Delay  in  loading  is  espe¬ 
cially  likely  to  be  disastrous  if  the  tem- 
peratures  are  high.”  Some  of  our  grow¬ 
ers  are  learning  that  lesson  very  forcibly 
this  year;  with  the  picking  season  being 
from  one  to  two  weeks  or  more  early  for 
a  given  variety  and  with  frequent  high 
temperatures  prevailing  in  packing  sheds 
or  common  storage  cellars.  At  least  one 
of  our  larger  growers  has  been  trying 
hard  to  lower  common  storage  tempera¬ 
tures  by  forced  draft  with  electric  fans 
especially  for  that  purpose,  with  the  un¬ 
desirable  result  of  drying  out  the  cellar 
too  much.  And  apples  that  are  not  quite 
in  condition  are  surely  penalized  by  deal¬ 
ers;  drying  out  resulting  in  a  lack  of 
firmness  or  shriveling,  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  loss. 

The  campaign  against  mice  in  the  or¬ 
chard  is  starting  once  more.  While  sev¬ 
eral  methods  can  be  used  to  check  the 
mice,  the  combination  of  cleaning  up  the 
orchard  by  removing  grass  and  brush 
from  about  the  trunks,  together  with 
poisoning,  has  been  the  most  efficient. 
The  starch-coated  grain  bait,  made  by 
treating  wheat,  is  the  easiest  for  the 
grower  to  prepare.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  are  used  for  homemade  bait  in 
Pennsylvania :  Mix  one  tablespoon  of 
gloss  starch  in  one-lialf  cup  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  when  it  is  dissolved  add  three- 
fourths  pint  of  boiling  water  to  make  a 
clear  paste.  Add  one  ounce  of  powdered 
strychnine  alkaloid  (the  ordinary  strych¬ 
nine  sulphate  is  bitter  and  not  nearly  so 
acceptable  to  the  mice)  and  one  ounce 
of  soda  (bicarbonate).  Stir  until  smooth, 
add  one-fourth  pint  of  corn  syrup  and 
one  tablespoon  of  glycerine.  Do  not  use 
common  molasses.  The  poisoned  grain 
can  be  dried  and  then  placed  in  the  mice 
runways  and  in  containers  at  the  base 
of  the  tx-ees.  One  quart  of  the  material 
is  ample  to  protect  100  trees,  if  one  tea¬ 
spoon  is  placed  at  each  tree.  Tin  cans, 
slightly  dented,  are  very  satisfactory  poi¬ 
son  containers  and  are  the  cheapest  in 
cost.  In  using  the  bait,  take  care  that 
the  grain  is  kept  as  dry  as  possible;  if 
the  wheat  molds,  the  mice  will  lose  all 
taste  for  it.  b.  h.  sudds. 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  first  week  in  October  finds  us 
with  no  killing  frost  in  this  part  of 
Northern  New  Jersey.  The  last  sweet 
corn  was  picked  October  4.  Usually 


some  of  the  late  planting  gets  nipped 
but  not  this  year.  Corn  ear-worms  were 
found  in  tips  of  most  late  corn ;  the 
eai’lier  was  practically  free.  Thus  far 
we  have  no  corn-borer  or  Japanese  beetle, 
though  the  latter  is  imported  a  few  miles 
away. 

The  last  string  beans  are  just  in  bloom. 
A  crop  from  them  seems  doubtful.  Mexi¬ 
can  bean  beetles  attacked  two  rows  in 
another  part  of  the  garden.  I  picked  the 
beans  and  then  burned  the  vines  and  bee¬ 
tles.  They  are  a  nuisance,  but  we  can 
get  along  with  them  fairly  well  if  they 
stick  to  their  habit  of  coming  late. 

The  feast  of  grapes  continues.  Years 
ago  we  always  expected  grapes.  Then 
came  the  berry  moth  and  black  rot,  and 
we  got  none  without  continual  spraying, 
which  was  likely  to  be  neglected.  Bag¬ 
ging  is  the  sure  remedy — some  trouble, 
but  really  worth  while.  Those  clean 
bundles  as  the  bags  are  removed  are  a 
picture — no  dust,  and  the  bloom  perfect. 
Agawam  is  particularly  handsome  han¬ 
dled  in  this  way.  Isabella  is  ripening. 
This  variety  is  so  late  that  frost  often 
catches  it.  I  think  the  bags  will  be 
some  protection  against  this,  so  that  most 
of  them  should  get  ripe.  Isabella  likes 
to  run  high  and  ramble.  One  vine  got 
into  the  tips  of  branches  of  a  large  tree, 
out  of  reach,  but  the  birds  had  a  good 
time  with  them. 

Having  a  lot  of  garden  seeds  left,  some 
two  or  three  years  old — radishes,  leaf  let¬ 
tuce,  cucumbers,  etc.,  I  mixed  and  scat¬ 
tered  them  between  corn  rows  at  the  last 
cultivation,  as  turnips  are  sometimes 
sown.  This  was  a  success,  particularly 
with  loose  leaf  lettuce.  I  had  no  hope 
of  cucumbers,  but  they  grew  and  blos¬ 
somed,  unmolested  by  bugs  or  blight.  One 
vine  actually  produced  a  cucumber  from 
that  late  planting.  I  had  given  up  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  cucumbers,  but  another  year 
shall  plant  some  seeds  in  the  corn  hills, 
as  we  do  pumpkins,  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens. 

Sunday  aftenxoons  in  Fall  are  very 
pleasant  in  the  wild  gaixlen.  Phlox  and 
some  other  flowers  are  still  in  bloom. 
Leaves  are  yellowing.  Birds  are  plenti¬ 
ful — the  wren,  wood  thrush,  and  others, 
eating  sunflower  seeds.  Bluejays  drop 
down  out  of  somewhere  to  drink  from 
the  bird  bath  and  perhaps  scold  me  for 
being  in  sight.  Yes,  Fall  is  a  rather 
likable  season,  even  though  it  points 
toward  Winter.  w.  W.  H. 


Special  Offer  for  Fall  Planting 

This  Offer  Good  for  1  Week 
Get  Yours  While  it  is  Good 
Collection  consists  of  2  Arborvitaes,  2 
Mugo  Pines ,  2  Balsam  Fir ,  2  Juniper 
Communis.  Fall  is  Best  Time  to  Plant 


All  trees  7  to  8  years  old,  twice  transplanted, 
winch  means  good  rooty  stems.  A  real  bargain. 
All  fresh  from  our  nurseries. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce  $1.10 

King  of  Evergreens— 4  for  $4  J.  Each 

8  to  !)-year-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 
o-yr.-old,  twice  transplanted,  2  for  $1.10 


Hardy  Azaleas  Nudiflora,  Coral  Pink 

blooming  size,  each  .  98c 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  Nicco  Blue  one- 

year-old  plants,  2  for  .  9sc 

Magnolia  Trees,  1%  to  2  ft...  each  ..  $1.25 
Limited  number  at  this  price. 

Rhododendrons,  Pink,  Ked  and  Pur¬ 
ple,  1  to  1%  ft.,  3  for  .  $1.25 

Canterbury  Bells,  ail  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Foxgloves,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Columbines,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Delphinium,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Painted  Daisy,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Oriental  Poppies,  all  colors  . 8  for  98c 

Hollyhocks,  all  double  ass’t  . 8  for  98c 

Yellow  Daisy  . 8  for  98c 

Hardy  Marguerite,  yellow  . 8  for  98c 

Gaillardia,  assorted  . 8  for  98c 

Rudbeckia,  purple  cornflower . 8  for  98c 


All  One-Year-Old  Plants 


These  MUST  Be  Planted  NOW  to 
Bring  Flowers  in  Early  Spring 

FREE— Bargain  Catalog  with  Every  Order 
Add  tso  lor  Packing  and  Insurance 


Mew  Market 


New  Jersey 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft. . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  terrific  battle  between  a  shark  and 
a  whale  off  the  coast  of  Florida  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  news  columns.  We  don’t 
know  how  it  finally  came  out,  but  we 
assume  the  whale  gave  in  and  bought  the 
real  estate. — New  York  Evening  Post, 
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inn  EXHIBITION  MIXED  $0.76 
lull  prepaid  for .  “ 

Lott’s  Pansy  Garden,  Freuchtown,  N.  J, 


Plant  Baby  Blue  Spruce $5 

Send  for  catalog.  TIIE  CASSEI.  NURSERY,  Mantna,  Ohio 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 
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The  Black  Widow  Spider 


The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  August, 
1930,  contains  an  interesting  study  of 
the  animal  named  above,  by  Ashley  C. 
Browne,  entomologist  of  the  department. 
Pie  says  that  many  persons  do  not  know 
spiders  are  not  insects.  They  belong  to 
a  group  of  their  own  known  as  the  Arach¬ 
nid*,  a  large  class  of  creatures  which 
includes  the  scorpions,  whip  scorpions, 
false  scorpions,  liarvestermen,  sun  spiders, 
true  spiders  and  tarantulas  and  the 
ticks  and  mites.  They  differ  from  insects 
in  a  number  of  ways,  but  perhaps  the 
•most  outstanding  characteristic  is  that 
they  possess  eight  legs  as  aganst  six  in 
most  insects.  According  to  Comstock, 
there  are  more  than  30  families  into 
which  spiders  may  be  divided.  No  spiders 
ever  have  wings,  whereas  many  insects 
are  so  equipped. 

In  practically  all  cases  spiders  are 
predaceous,  living  on  the  insects  which 
they  are  able  to  capture.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  therefore,  they  are  bene¬ 
ficial,  since  flies  constitute  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  their  food.  Only  a  very  few  are 
harmful  and  even  these,  although  pain¬ 
ful,  the  wounds  usually  are  not  fatal 
to  the  victim. 

Throughout  the  West,  South  and  up 
into  the  New  England  States  occurs  our 
only  really  poisonous  spider,  the  black 
widow  or  hourglass  spider  (Laetoderes 
mactans).  This  naked,  shiny  black  spi¬ 
der  is  not  confined  to  this  continent 
alone,  but  according  to  Herms  is  found 
in  the  West  Indies,  Madagascar,  New 


The  Bl-ach  Widow  or  Hourglass  Spider 

Zealand  and.  Algeria,  The  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  its  color  and  from  the  fact 
that  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  females  there  appears  a  reddish 
figure  much  resembling  the  old-fashioned 
hourglass.  Except  for  this  there  are  no 
marks  upon  it.  On  the  males  there  may 
be  additional  reddish  marks  on  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen.  In  length  the  female 
will  measure  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  over  all. 

It  is  most  common  to  find  the  spider 
hiding  in  old  houses,  outbuildings,  barns, 
woodpiles,  in  cracks  and  under  brush  or 
stones.  The  spiders  often  attack  from 
these  hiding  places  and  thus  many  cases 
of  biting  have  been  without  provocation 
on  the  part  of  victims.  For  those  who 
find  it  necessary  to  frequent  the  haunts 
of  the  spiders,  it  would  be  best  to  destroy 
such  webs  and  spiders  as  are  known 
to  occur,  but  if  a  bite  is  inflicted  much 
the  same  procedure  should  be  followed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rattlesnake.  Bleed¬ 
ing  should  be  induced,  a  tourniquet  ap¬ 
plied  if  the  wound  is  on  an  extremity, 
and  a  doctor  summoned. 

The  poison  from  the  bite  causes  great 
bodily  pain  which  reaches  its  maximum 
in  about  three  days,  when  it  gradually 
subsides,  but  it  may  be  some  weeks  be¬ 
fore  all  the  effects  have  passed  off. 

Fumigation  of  old  buildings  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  control  is  seldom  practical  as 
they  are  quite  often  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  will  not  hold  the  gases.  Since 
spiders  are  cannibalistic,  they  cannot  be 
induced  to  take  poisons  so  these  cannot 
be  used.  To  a  limited  degree  fly  sprays 
are  helpful,  but  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon. 

In  one  case  under  our  own  observation, 
where  a  person  was  bitten  in  the  arm 
by  one  of  these  spiders,  the  symptoms 
resembled  blood  poisoning,  excessive  pain, 
discoloration  and  swelling  calling  for 
careful  medical  treatment.  The  bite 
left  a  permanent  scar. 


A  Praying  Mantis 

I  am  sending  a  bug,  found  at  Sound 
Beach,  L.  I.,  last  week.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  more  peculiar  looking,  and 
wondered  if  you  could  name  it.  I  have 
asked  several  people  if  they  have  ever 
seen  such  a  creature,  but  all  answered 
in  the  negative.  G-  M. 

Long  Island. 

The  fearsome  looking  insect  wras  a  pray¬ 
ing  mantis,  quite  common  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  but  not  plentiful  in  the 
North.  This  specimen  was  3T4  inches 
long,  but  would  have  stretched  out  an 
inch  more  had  it  been  alive  with  hands 
raised  in  the  devotional  attitude  from 
which  its  name  is  derived.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  its  way  of  waiting  for  an 
insect  to  come  within  reach,  when  it  is 
seized  and  greedily  eaten.  Thus  the 
mantis  is  our  friend. 


O 


DBPBNDABILITY 


A  WO  RD 


THAT  BREW  OUT  DR 


A  FACT 


Give  THE  WORLD  a  new 
thing,  and  the  world  will 
immediately  find  a  new  word 
to  describe  it. 

Dodge  Brothers  put  a  cer¬ 
tain  quality  into  a  motor  car. 
And  suddenly,  everywhere, 
people  were  talking  about 
Dependability. 

You  won’t  find  Depend¬ 
ability  in  the  dictionary. 
But  any  owner  of  a  Dodge 
car  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
it  means. 

Dependability  means  sure¬ 
ness  in  performance — the 
certainty  of  knowing  that  a 
car  will  always  do  exactly 
what  you  expect  it  to  do. 

Dependability  means  long 
life  .  .  .  because  no  mech¬ 
anism  can  be  consistent  in 
performance  unless  it  is  well 


designed  and  soundly  put 
together  of  line  materials. 

Dependability  means 
economy  that  is  more  than 
price-deep  .  .  .  the  kind  of 
economy  that  results  from 
low  maintenance  expense, 
minimum  service  costs,  slow 
depreciation. 

Dependability  means  satis¬ 
faction  .  .  .  the  assurance 
that  your  pleasure  in  the 
beauty  and  performance  of 
your  car  will  not  be  marred 
by  trouble  and  expense. 

For  fifteen  years,  Dodge 
dependability  has  been  am¬ 
plified,  refined,  improved,  y 

s».. 

•' 

It  reaches  its  fullest  and 
finest  development  in  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  Dodge 
Six  and  Dodge  Eight  of  today. 


; 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  9,  1930. 

MILK 

October :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.88% ;  2B, 
$2.13%  ;  Cla,ss  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  .per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.1  <  ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.75 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy .  .$0.40%  @$0, 

Extra  92  score . 

Firsts,  88 -to  91  score.  .35  @  ■ 

Seconds . 33  @ 

Lower  grades . 31%  @ 


Ladles  . 27  @ 

Packing  stock . 18  @ 

Renovated . 33  @ 

Sweet  fancy . 42  @ 

Extra . •' . 

Firsts  . 95  @ 

Seeon  ds . 33  %  @ 

Centralized . 34  @ 

CHEESE 

State,  flats  held,  special. 

Fancy  . 24 


41 

40 

39% 

34% 

,32% 

,31% 

25% 

33% 

42% 

41% 

,40% 

,34% 

38 


$0.20 
@  .25 

Flats,  fresh  fancy . 20%  @  .21 


EGGS 

Prices  advanced  on 
Nearby  whites  extra  . . 
Average  extras 
Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts . 

Pullets  . 

Pacific  Coast  . . 

Mixed  colors  . . 
Gathered  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

DRESSE 

Chickens,  fancy,  I 
Fair  to  good  .  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  young  . . 

Old  . . . : . 

Squabs,  graded,  lb 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


.38 

.28 


all  better  grades. 
.$0.57  @$0.59 

.  .42  Cal  .50 

.  .30  (al 

.  .27  @ 

.  .21  (a)  .26 

.  .45  (a)  .59 

.  .40  Oil  .48 

Oil  A0 
@  .30 


. . .  .38 

. . .  .20 
POULTRY 


$0.33  @$0.34 

.23  @ 

.31 

.13  @ 

.10 

.18  @ 

.31 

.1S@ 

.21 

.30  @ 

.45 

.35 

.25  @ 

.45 

1.50 

1.25@ 

1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20  @$0.27 


Chickens 
Roosters  . . 
Ducks 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb. 


.20  @ 
.15  (a 
.20@ 
,1G@ 
.10  @ 


28 

.10 

.27 

.18 

.20 


. .  $2.75@$3.00 
..  3.00  @  3.50 
. .  3.50@ 

. .  3.15  @ 

.  .  3.50  Oil 
.05  @ 


3.75 
3.40 
4.00 
1 


to 


qt. 


50 

50 

30 

50 

00 

.00 

50 

,50 

18 

15 

.50 

00 

00 


,$0.50@$0.75 
.  .15  (a)  .28 

.20.00@23.00 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

L.  I.,  105  lbs . 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ya.  bbl. 

Jersey,  bu . 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

pea  .  0.75 (a  7.00 

Red  kidney . 10.25@10.50 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  .  ;-£o@  § 

Calves,  best  . 13.00@14. 

Common  to  good . O.OOfr/jl-O. 

Sheep  .  3.00@  4 

Lambs  .  |.00@  9. 

Ilogs  .  8.d0@10. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.D  @$0. 

Good  to  choice  . . 

Steers,  100  lbs.  ..A . 16-00@21 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . *  . .  •  .10.00  @13, 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts, 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  <bu . 

Onions — 

Western  N.  Y.,  50  lbs. 

Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  -bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  c-rt.  . . 

Handle  bskt. . 

Up-river,  6-til  carrier 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  . . 

Twenty  ounce,  . . 

Wealthy,  . . 

Alexander  . 

Greening  . 

Wolf  River  .... 

Pears,  bu . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt.  . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl. 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 

Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  qt. 
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Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bu. .  1.25  @  3.00 
Raspberries,  pt . 13@  .10 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$2S.OO(@29.00 

No.  2  . 20.00 @27.00 

No.  3  . 23.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@10.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 13.00@14.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  -No.  2  red,  bu . $0.98% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.05% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 48% 

Rye  . 57% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark  . $0.75%  @$0.84 

No.  2  hard . 74  %@  .S3 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 82%  @  .85% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 10 

Butter,  'best,  lb . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese,  .best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 00  @  .05 

Gathered  . 40@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting 'chickens,  'lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .00 

Peaches,  doz . 30@  .50 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  25 

Green  peas,  lb . 25@  .35 

Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  are  a  little  higher  with  the  colder 
weather  of  the  past  week.  Apples  are  weak. 

Blitter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c:  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  22c;  longhorn.  23  to 
24c;  brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
31c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  40c;  grade  A, 
34  to  44c;  grade  B.  28  to  29c;  grade  C,  25c; 
nearby  at  mark,  26  to  42c;  western,  24  to 
26c;  pullets,  20  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  33c;  chickens,  26  to  35c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
20c;  broilers,  29  to  35c;  ducks,  23  to  25c: 
turkeys,  36c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16 
to  24c;  springers,  20  to  24c;  old  roosters,  15c; 
ducks,  17  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apxiles,  weak;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  Wolf  River,  Maiden  Blush, 
75c  to  $1;  Gravenstein,  $1:  McIntosh,  75c  to 
$1.75;  unclassified,  50  to  75c;  crabapples,  75c 
to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.15;  120-lb.  bag,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  sweets,  N. 
J.,  bu.,  $1.70  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weaker:  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $7.25;  marrow,  $9.50;  white  kidney, 
$10;  red  kidney,  $10.50.  Onions,  easy;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag, 
60  to  65c;  Ind.,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25;  green,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.50;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.15  to  $3.25; 
grapes,  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug,  $1  to  $1.50;  home¬ 
grown.  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  60c;  lioneydews,  Cal., 
crt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peaches,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75; 
pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  plums,  %  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  prunes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  quinces,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25;  watermelons,  Colo.,  crt.,  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  Limas,  qt.,  30  to  35c;  beets,  bu.,  50  to 
65c;  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  broccoli,  9-lb.  bskt., 
50  to  60c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  25c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1;  celery,  doz.,  35  to 
70c:  corn,  doz.,  10  to  18c;  cucumbers,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  horseradish, 
%  bbl.,  $0;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crt.,  50c  to  $1; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25;  peas,  Cal., 
bu.,  $2  to  $3;  peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu..  50  to  75c:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
20c;  spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu.,  50 
to  75c:  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2:  doz.  qt.  cans,  $8.75  to  $9;  sugar, 
lb..  25  to  30c. 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10:  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $22.50; 
standard  middlings,  $23;  red-dog,  $27;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $31.50;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent.  $39.50;  hominy.  $32.80;  oatfeed, 
$10.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  Al¬ 
falfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15;  clover, 
$15.50  to  $17.  C.  II.  B. 
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Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  been  in  moderately  heavy 
supply  at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Price 
changes  were  few  and  mostly  unimportant. 

Apples.- — Supply  moderately  heavy;  demand 
moderate  on  good  stock.  Native  Gravensteins 
and  Wealtliys  best,  60c  to  $1;  few  $1.25;  poorer, 
25  to  50c;  McIntosh  drops,  50c  to  $1;  hand¬ 
picked,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.S5;  large  fancy,  $2 
to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native  green,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  wax,  $2 
to  $3;  shell,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Lima,  $2  to  $3 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  25  to  40c,  few,  50c;  cut  off,  poor 
demand,  25  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bchs.,  35  to  75c;  cut  off,  50  to  85c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  slow. 
Native.  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  few,  $3  %  bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  li.h.,  best,  $5  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.,  $1.50  to  $2:  counts,  $2.50  to  $3  bu.  bskt. 

Eggplant. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  18,  60c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  Calif., 
4  to  5-doz.  heads,  $3  to  $4;  poorer  lower  crt.; 
N.  Y.,  erts.,  60c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25  100  lbs.:  Mich.,  bags,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
N.  Y.,  $1.40  to  $1.50  100  lbs. 

Parsley.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  35  to  60c  std.  bn.  box. 

Peaches.— Supplv  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  Elbertas,  $1.10  to  $1.50  16-qt. 
bskt.,  $2.50  to  $3  bu.  bskt,;  N.  Y.,  Elbertas, 
$1.25  to  $1  75  bu.  bskt. 


Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  various  varieties,  60c  to  $1.25;  Seckels, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Beurre  Bose,  $1  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Peppers.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  85c;  few,  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Maine,  100 
lbs.,  $1.70  to  $1.90. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
40  to  50  bchs.,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  25  to  60c  std.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  Turban  and  Marrow,  mostly  75c  to  $1 
bbl.;  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  li.h.,  8  to  15c  lb.;  outdoor,  40c  to 
$1  J/2  box;  green,  50c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26;  eastern,  $18  to  $23; 
clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras, 
40c;  firsts,  36  to  39%c;  seconds,  34%  to  353,4c 
lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  50c;  white  extras,  46  to  49c; 
fresh  eastern,  39  to  42c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  fairly  firm,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  28  to  33e;  3  to 
31/2  lbs.,  24  to  25c;  broilers,  small,  31  to  34c; 
large.  26  to  28c;  chickens,  26  to  31c;  natives, 
32  to  35c;  roosters,  19  to  20c  lb.  Live  fowl,  22 
to  23c;  Leghorns,  18c;  broilers,  22  to  24c; 
roosters,  10  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25  to  28c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  223,4  to 
23c;  western  fresh,  20%  to  21%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7  to  $8; 
Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow  Eyes, 
$7:  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima,  $13  to 
$13.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31  to  31  %e; 
clothing,  23  to  24c:  %  blood,  combing,  30  to 
31c;  clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing, 

30c:  clothing.  26  to  27c:  %  blood,  combing,  30 
to  31c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  75  to  77c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing,  65  to 
70c;  clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  55 
to  58c:  clothing,  49  to  52c:  ’4  blood,  combing, 
51  to  54c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  75  to  78c;  clothing,  65  to  68c;  %  blood, 
combing,  70  to  75c;  clothing,  63  to  65c;  % 
blood,  combing,  61  to  63c;  clothing,  58  to  60c; 
3,4  blood,  combing,  56  to  59c;  clothing,  50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal ;  market  mostly 
50c  lower  than  a  week  ago;  demand  very  slow. 
Bulk  of  sales.  $9.50  to  $10.25. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  all  killing  classes  fairly 
liberal;  cows  weak  to  50c  lower;  bulls  barely 
steady ;  veal  weak,  some  sales  lower  grades 
fully  50c  lower;  demand  generally  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  mediums,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lamb  and  sheep  about  normal; 
market  generally  50c  to  $1  lower;  demand  very- 
slow. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $7.50 
to  $10;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Ewes. — Common  to  good,  $1.50  to  $4. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal,  market 
weak,  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower;  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head.  $180  to  $200;  good,  $145 
to  $180;  medium,  $90  to  $110;  common,  $50 
to  $S0. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  facilities  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  45c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
47c.. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz..  44c;  small  eggs, 
doz..  32c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c:  minimum  weight 
of  all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every-  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  new  carrots,  bell.,  5c; 
celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 
70c:  crabapples,  pk.,  40c;  cucumbers,  10  for  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb..  8c;  endive,  lb.,  6c;  green  corn, 
doz.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  leek, 
bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home-grown 
lettuce.  3  bchs.,  10c;  onions,  dry-,  6  lbs..  25c; 
green.  3  bchs..  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.25; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bcli.,  5c;  pears,  bu., 
$1.25;  Bartlett  pears,  bu.,  $1.50;  pieplant,  3 
lbs.,  10c;  strawberries,  qt..  35c;  radishes,  3 
bchs.,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.25;  salsify,  bch., 
10c;  string  beans,  qt.,  5e;  plums,  bu..  $1.50; 
sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  El- 
berta  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3e;  green  peas,  4  pts.  for  30c. 

Live  Poultry,  heavy-,  lb.,  30c;  light,  lb.,  27c; 
geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  38c;  light,  lb., 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30e;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c:  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c:  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c: 
pork  loins,  lb..  25c:  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  35c; 
round  steak,  35e;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  40c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  45e. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey-,  5  lbs.,  75c:  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c:  baby  chicks,  each,  12c;  popcorn, 
lb..  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2:  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  hickory-nuts,  lb.,  15c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  70c;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  40  to  65c;  red,  doz.  heads, 
75  to  90c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  bskt., 
40  to  45c:  bu.,  70  to  75c;  cantaloupes,  large, 
doz..  $2.50  to  $4:  small,  bit.,  $1  to  $2;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz. 
bchs..  50  to  65c;  cucumbers,  bu.L  $1;  bskt.,  50 
to  75c;  green  corn.  doz.  ears,  15  to  20c;  dill, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  50c;  eggplant,  doz.,  65c  to  $1; 
endive,  curly,  crt..  50c;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs., 
20  to  25c;  kale,  bu..  50c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs., 
30  to  40c;  lettuce.  Boston,  head,  crt.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  curly,  crt.,  50  to  60c;  Lima  beans,  lb., 
25  to  30c;  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu., 
75  to  85c;  10-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  parsnips, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  $1;  pickles,  dill,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75:  small.  100,  30  to  50c;  peppers,  hot,  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to 
40e:  red,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.20;  seconds,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  pump¬ 
kins.  doz..  75c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10 
to  20c;  100  bchs..  60  to  75c;  romaine,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30e;  spinach,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  squash,  Hub- 
hard,  lb.,  2q>  to  3c;  marrow,  bskt.,  40  to  60c; 
string  beans,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt., 
30  to  50c;  green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  30  c; 
turnips,  12-qt.  bskt..  50  to  60c;  bu.,  85c  to  $1. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25: 
Duchess,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1 


to  $1.25;  Greenings,  N.  IV.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  $1;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  grapes,  Delaware,  pk.,  55  to 
65c;  Concord,  pk.,  35  to  40c;  ton,  $38  to  $40; 
Moore’s  Early,  pk.,  35  to  40c;  Niagara,  pk.,  35 
to  40c;  Worden,  pk.,  35  to  40c;  peaches,  Elberta, 
bu.,  $1.85  to  $2;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Anjou,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Seckel,  bskt.,  35c; 
bu.,  75c;  Damson,  pk.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  prunes, 
German,  12-qt.  bskt.,  90e  to  $1;  quinces,  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  light,  lb..  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  ducks,  lb.,  18  to 
22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  40 
to  45c;  grade  A,  38  to  40e;  grade  B,  35c;  small 
lots,  doz.,  50c;  butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  40 
to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by-  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Weather,  which  affects  all  of  11s  one  way  or 
another,  played  an  important  part  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  produce  market  during  the  past  week. 
Cooler  weather  during  most  of  the  week,  stimu¬ 
lated  the  demand  and  trading  became  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  for  some  time.  The  apple  market 
picked  up  slightly,  but  trading  and  demand  are 
still  far  behind  last  season,  due  to  the  large 
crop,  which  is  overloading  all  terminal  markets. 
All  varieties  with  the  exception  of  some  fancy 
McIntosh  and  Delicious  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  a 
bushel  with  %-bu.  baskets  ranging  mostly  from 
50  to  65c.  Best  marks  of  highly  colored  and 
large  sized  McIntosh  brought  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
with  a  few  up  to  $2  a  bushel.  The  peach  season 
is  now  about  over  for  1930.  A  few  offerings  are 
yet  coming  from  storage,  but  these  are  meeting 
only-  a  nominal  demand  and  the  active  season  is 
through  as  far  as  the  trade  and  consumer  is 
concerned.  Grapes  arrived  in  heavy  quantities, 
both  from  New  York  and  also  from  the  West. 
N.  Y.  Concords  in  12-qt.  baskets  sold  at  45  to 
50c.  Some  Massachusetts  cranberries  arrived  on 
the  market  and  sold  well  at  $3  to  $3.25  per  %- 
bbl.  box.  Trading  in  sweet  potatoes  was  some¬ 
what  limited,  as  the  demand  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  active.  Best  yellow  Jerse.vs  from  New 
Jersey  sold  at  75  to  85c  per  %-bu.  basket, 
while  reds  were  up  to  90c.  Maryland  bushels 
sold  at  $1  to  $1.25,  while  yams  moved  at  $1 
to  $1.15  for  Virginia  offerings.  Receipts  of 
potatoes  were  relatively  light,  and  the  market 
was  steady  to  firm.  Maine  Green  Mountains 
sold  at  $1.90  to  $2.10  per  100  lbs.,  while  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Round  Whites  were  mostly  $1.75  to 
$2.25,  showing  a  wider  range  in  quality  and 
condition  than  the  Maine  offerings.  The  tomato 
season  is  also  drawing  to  a  closer  The  quality 
of  the  offerings  this  past  week  was  very  ir¬ 
regular,  and  the  market  price  varied  widely. 
Best  stock  sold  at  90c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket, 
but  ordinary  marks  were  down  to  45  to  60c. 
Onions  moved  slowly  at  steady  figures.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  yellows  sold  at  $1.35  to  $1.50,  with 
some  at  $1.60.  California  Valencias  were  most¬ 
ly  $1  to  $1.15  per  50-lb.  sacks.  The  demand 
for  lettuce  was  fairly  good,  and  the  market  was 
steady  to  firm  for  both  Western  Iceberg  and 
Big  Boston.  California  crates  of  four  to  five 
dozen  heads  brought  $3.50  to  $4.50,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  eastern  lettuce  coming  from  New 
York  State  sold  at  50  to  75c.  Some  fancy  New 
Jersey  offerings  reached  $1  a  crate  of  two  dozen 
heads.  Cauliflower  met  a  light  demand,  but 
celery  was  steady  to  firm.  Cabbage  met  a 
good  demand  this  week,  and  the  market  was 
stronger.  New  York  State  sacks  of  domestic 
sold  at  $1  to  $1.10,  while  Danish  was  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.35.  Beets  and  carrots  were  slow 
at  steady  figures.  Beans,  both,  snap  and  Limas 
met  a  slow  demand  and  the  market  was  barely 
steady  for  both. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  on  fine  fresh  white  eggs  was 
stronger  during  the  week,  and  it  closed  at 
higher  prices  for  practically  all  grades.  De¬ 
mand  became  active  after  the  Hebrew  holiday, 
and  under  the  short  supplies  arriving  daily,  the 
market  advanced  to  new  high  levels  for  this 
season.  Receipts  during  the  week  totalled  20.- 
021  cases  compared  with  23,898  cases  the  week 
previous,  and  28,011  cases  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1929.  The  movement  out-of¬ 
storage  averaged  about  2,500  cases  daily.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  were  up  to  35  to  36c,  while  fresh 
firsts  sold  mostly  at  30c  toward  the  close.  Fresh 
seconds  were  rather  irregular  and  most  sales 
ranged  from  21  to  23c.  The  market  for  re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  was  somewhat  irregular,  and 
most  sales  of  refrigerator  firsts  were  made  at 
24  to  25c,  while  seconds  sold  down  to  20  to 
22c.  Fancy  candled  and  carton  eggs  topped  the 
market  at  43  to  45c  a  dozen. 

Demand  for  live  poultry  was  good  up  to  the 
Hebrew  holiday  on  Thursday,  but  since  then  the 
market  has  been  very  quiet.  Strictly  fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  fowls  brought  27  to  28c,  while 
Leghorns  were  mostly  17  to  18c  for  fancy  and 
14  to  16c  for  ordinary  birds.  Best  grades  of 
chickens  brought  28  to  30c,  with  ordinary  down 
as  low  as  20  to  22c.  Old  roosters  were  mostly 
16  to  18c.  Ducks  met  a  fair  demand  at  15  to 
18c  per  lb.,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Turkeys  sold  slowly  at  30  to  32c  for 
hens,  and  25  to  28c  for  toms. 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  fowls  were  light 
throughout  the  week,  and  the  market  held 
steady.  Demand  and  trading  were  none  too 
active  after  the  holiday  period,  but  values  were 
maintained.  Chickens  met  a  fair  demand  and 
best  sold  at  32  to  34c,  with  some  real  fancy 
higher.  Old  roosters  held  steady  at  18  to  19c. 
Long  Island  ducks  were  in  heavier  supply,  and 
prices  were  maintained  with  some  difficulty. 
Most  sales,  however,  were  made  at  last  week’s 
figures  of  19  to  20c  per  lb.  Receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  totalled  523,962  lbs.  at  Philadelphia 
compared  with  504,028  lbs.  the  week  before,  and 
636.364  lbs.  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  hay  continued  scarce  and  demand  for 
such  was  active  and  the  market  firm  to  slightly 
stronger.  The  bulk  of  the  arrivals  continued 
to  be  of  ordinary  and  of  lower  grades  and  the 
movement  of  such  was  limited  at  steady  figures. 
Best  Timothy  for  feeding  sold  at  $25  to  $25.50 
per  ton,  while  other  mixed  hay  was  mostly  $23 
to  $24  a  ton.  Straw  sold  slowly  at  steady 
prices.  Rve  sold  at  $13  to  $14  and  wheat  at 
$11  to  $12  a  ton.  J-  M.  F. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.. 

to  9c;  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
rds,  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $22. > 
$300;  choice  grades,  $150  to  $185;  good  to 
Bdium,  $90  to  $130;  common,  $70  to  $85;  beef 
ws  and  bulls,  $12  to  $14;  sheep,  $5  to  $7; 
mbs,  $10  to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk-fed,  choice, 
8  to  $20;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  25  to  ~8e, 
asting  chickens,  lb.,  34  to  36c;  ducks,  lb., 

;  to  20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  50c;  lione.v, 
P,  20c.  .._  . 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  loe, 
tecial  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk,  soul 
om  chain  stores,  qts.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farm¬ 
s’  delivery,  lb.,  50c;  creamery,  prints  a_nu 
Us,  lb.,  45c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  42  to  4oc, 
leese,  whole  milk,  lb..  32  to  38c;  cottage,  lb., 
iy2  to  15e;  part  skim,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  eggs^ 
cal.  fresh,  doz..  60c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  *- 
•  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  48  to  50c;  ducks, 
.,  25  to  28c:  cabbage,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  carrots, 
..  3  to  4c;  beets,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  parsnips,  lb-, 
to  10c:  turnips,  lb..  2  to  3c;  onions,  lb.,  b 
1  5c;  cauliflower,  each,  12%  to  15c;  honey, 
ip,  25  to  35c.  F.  A.  C. 
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The?tre$ton«Dealer 

Will  Save  You  Money 


B 


PATENTED 

DOUBLE 

CORD 

BREAKER 


ATlNTlp 
OUBLE 
-ORD 
BREAKER 


Y  TAKING  immediate  advantage  of  the  low  prices 
now  being  quoted  by  the  Firestone  Dealer  in  your  community,  you  can  save  money 
on  tires.  He  has  joined  with  Firestone  in  cutting  costs — reducing  his  overhead  and 
selling  expenses — and  because  of  the  large  volume  of  business  which  he  does  at  a 
very  small  profit  per  sale,  he  is  able  to  sell  you  for  less  money. 

Firestone’s  lower  manufacturing  and 
distributing  costs  permit  substantial  savings 
which  are  passed  on  to  you  through  Fire¬ 
stone’s  24,000  dealers  who  get  their  tires  di¬ 
rect  from  nearby  Firestone  warehouses.  This 
vast  army  of  Firestone  Dealers  are  always  on 
the  ground  and  are  equipped  to  give  the  kind 
of  service  that  motorists  need  and  deserve. 

Double  Guarantee 

Every  Firestone  Tire  bears  the  name 
“Firestone’’’  for  your  protection  and  is  fully 
guaranteed  by  us  and  the  dealer  who  sells  it. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Firestone  Tires 
hold  all  world  records  on  road  and  track  for 
speed,  safety,  endurance  and  mileage. 

Know  Exactly  what  you  buy 

Your  Firestone  Dealer  will  show  you 
cross  sections  of  Firestone  and  other  tires. 

You  can  easily  compare  construction  and 
value  and  recognize  Firestone  advantages. 


OLDFIELD 


Onr  Tire  -KMail  Order 
(Cash  Price)  Tire 

4.40-21 . $5.55  $5.55 

4.50-21 . 

4.75-19 . 

5.00-20 . 

5.25- 18 . 

5.25- 21. 


6.55 

7.55 
8.15 
8.98 
9.75 

6.00-20.  e-piy  12.55  12.90 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


6.55 

7.55 
8.15 
8.98 
9.75 


H.  D.  TRUCK  TIRES 

30x5 . 19.45  19.45 

32x6 . 34.10  54.10 


RATTERIES 

13-Plate 

Sentinel . 

Less  $ 1.00  for  Your  Old  Battery 


#095 


Compare  Construction  and  Value 


4.50-21 

Our  Tire 

Mail  Order  Tire 

Rubber  Volume . - 

165  cu.  in. 
16.80  lbs. 

4.75  in. 

6  plies 
25.5  cords 

$6.35 

ISO  cu.  in. 
15.68  lbs. 
4.72  in. 

5  plies 
24  cords 
#6.35 

Weight . _ . . 

Width . _ . 

Plies  at  Tread  _ 

Cords  per  Inch . 

Price . . 

Come  in  anti  examine  the  Tire  Sections— 
the  Facts  speah  for  themselves 

★A  “Mail  Order”  or  “Special  Brand”  tire  is 
made  by  some  unknown  manufacturer  and 
sold  under  a  name  that  does  not  identify  him  to  the 
public,  usually  because  he  builds  his  “first  grade 
tires  under  his  own  name. 


,99 


ANCHOR 
Super  Heavy  Duty 

Onr  Tire  -KMail  Order 
(Cash  Price)  Super  Tire 

4.50- 21 . $9.20  $9.75 

4.75-19 . 10.20  10.25 

5.00-19 . 10.95  11.75 

5.25-20 . 12.55  15.65 

5.50- 20 . 15.90  1  5.15 

6.00-20 . 14.70  17.10 

6.50- 19 . 17.40  18.95 

7.00-20 . 19.05  25.45 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


30x3 14. 
4.40-21. 
4.50-21. 


COURIER 

Onr  Tire  -KMail  Order 
(Cash  Price)  Tire 

. $4.20  $4.20 

.  4.79  4-79 

.  5.35  5-35 


See  the  FIRESTONE  DEALER  and  Save  Money 

Ash  Him  for  Copy  of  the  FIRESTONE  COOPERATIVE  CATALOG 
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Attention!  Dairy  Farmers 

THE  great  bulk  of  the  milk  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
is  now  sold  on  the  classified  plan.  The  producer  delivers 
it  daily  but  he  does  not  know  what  the  price  will  be  for 
any  month  until  the  15th  or  20th  of  the  following  month.  The 
schedule  of  prices  decreases  for  each  class  and  no  one  but  the 
buyer  knows  how  much  he  uses  in  the  upper  class  or  classes. 
The  price  determined  by  one  firm  fixes  the  price  for  all.  Do 
you  like  that  way  of  selling  milk? 

- OR - 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  price  before  you  part  with  the  milk? 

Under  the  Unity  Production  Plan  the  price  is  determined 
in  advance.  For  the  months  of  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember  the  buyer  takes  all  the  milk  and  pays  the  full  price. 
The  average  production  of  each  farmer  for  these  three  months 
is  his  base  production.  For  this  amount  he  will  receive  the  full 
price  every  month.  If  the  buyer  desires  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  deliveries  for  October,  November  and  December,  he  will 
post  the  extra  requirement  at  the  receiving  station  on  the  25th 
of  the  preceding  month,  and  pay  for  the  extra  milk  as  well  as 
the  base  amount  at  the  full  price.  In  case  any  farmer  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  the  base  plus  his  percentage  of  the  buyers 
extra  requirements,  he  may  use  it  at  home,  or  the  buyer  will 
manufacture  it  and  pay  the  by-product  price  for  it.,  But  all 
milk  shipped  from  the  receiving  station  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
price  agreed  to  in  advance. 

Under  this  plan  a  producer  can  plan  his  expenditures  for 
a  year  with  some  CERTAINTY. 

The  farmers  supplying  the  Buffalo  market  for  the  past 
eight  years  and  selling  under  UNITY’S  PRODUCTION 
PLAN,  have  received  a  higher  price  for  their  milk  than  any 
other  farmers  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Unity  Association  was  organized  in  the  hope  of 
gathering  unorganized  dairymen  into  an  association,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  a  better  and  safer  market  for  their  milk.  It 
did  not  then  nor  does  it  now  desire  to  replace  other  organi¬ 
zations,  but  its  aim  is  to  serve  all  farmers  who  desire  a  better 
market  for  their  milk.  Your  co-operation  is  necessary. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  home  office,  UNITY 
CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRYMEN’S  ASS’N,  INC.,  7-8  Mann 
Bldg.,,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  or  Chas.  W.  Newton,  Pres.,  Room  10,  319 
Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


What’s  Your 
Fence  Bill? 

HOW  much  are  rusty  fences  cost¬ 
ing  you  ?  Gelt  rid  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  replacing  them  every 
year  or  so.  Find  out  about  Leadclad, 
the  fence  with  the  PURE  LEAD 
coating.  It  lasts  years  longer  than 
ordinary.  Get  our  big  catalog.  It 
tells  how  to  get  rid  of  fence  rust.  It’s 
free.  Write  for  it  now. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1160  Plainlleld  Avenue,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Make  repairs  forWinter with- 


EE  VC©  PAINTS 
and  Reef  Ccatinss 


ASBESTOS 
Roof  Coating 
Heavy  Liquid 
1  Gal..  .$  0.60 
5  Gals..  1.85 
30  Gals..  10.45 

Black  Asphalt 
Roof  Paint 
For  Wood  or 
Metal  Surfaces 
34  Gal. . .  $  0.45 
1  Gal. . .  .70 

5  Gals. .  2.23 

Full  Line  of 
Shingles  and 
Roll  Roofing 


HousePaint 

High  Grade 
Paint  for  in¬ 
side  or  outside 
use.  Full  range 
of  colors  in¬ 
cluding  white. 
All  one  price. 

1  Qt..  0.74 
J4  Gal...  1.39 
1  Gal. . .  2.69 

5  Gals..  12.75 
Full  Line  of 
Porch  and  Deck 
Paint,  Flat  Wall 
Finishes,  Var¬ 
nishes  &  Stains. 


128  Page 
Catalog  FREE 
Every 

Item  Pictured 

_ =  and  Priced. 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Phila.-Send  Check  or  Money  Order 

BUILDERS’  HARDWARE  and  TOOLS 

Complete  stock  of  high  grade  trade-marked  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Tools  at  lowest  prices.  Devitt’s,  one  of 
the  largest  houses  of  its  kind,  ^is  always  ready  to 
ship  at  once.  Send  us  your  fist  for  quotation — 
then  compare  our  prices.  Send  for  Free  Catalog 


134  Washington  Ave., 


Buu  An  Endine 
Get  This 

Comparison  Chart 


60th  ANNIVERSARY  OFFER 

Don’t  order  any  engine  until  you  get  my  FREE 
CHART.  Then  you  can  compare  and  decide 
■which  engine  will  give  you  the  most  value  for 


your  money. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

With  my  new  plan  you  can  learn  for  yourself 
how  much  money  a  Lifetime  WITTE  canmake 
for  you  ...  how  much  time  and  labor  it  will 
save  . . .  either  your  own  or  hired  help.  Prove 
these  facts  on  your  own  place  ...  before  you 
pay  me  a  single  penny. 

FACTORY -TO- YOU  PRICES 

On  all  Lifetime  WITTE  Engines,  Pumpers  and 
Sawing  Outfits,  including  my  latest  engines, 
the  best  ever  made  ...  Enclosed— Self  Oiling — 
•with  Timken  Roller  Bearings  that  never  re¬ 
quire  adjustment,  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime! 
Saves  Fuel  and  Oil.  It’s  the  cheapest  hired 
man  on  earth. 


ENGINE  COMPARISON  CHART- FREE 

Write  today  for  my  new  free  ENGINE  BOOK 
and  COMPARISON  CHART  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  my  amazing  NO  MONEY  DOWN 
OFFER. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Oakland  Ave. 


Kan«aa  Cifv.  Mfl. 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1870 


GIBBS  TRAPS  Abest 

They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH — and  add 
to  your  Pelt  Profit.  They  Pay  You  to  Use 
Them — You  Pay  to  Use  Others.  Send  for 
our  NEW  Catalog — FREE — BEFORE  buy¬ 
ing  this  Fall’s  Trapping  Equipment. 
GIBBS  "TWO  TRIGGER”  Traps  prevent 
■'Wring-offs” — 60c  ea.  ;  $6.50  13oz.  No.  1 
“Single  Grip”  Trap,  I5c  ea.  ;  $1.65  Doz. 
Postpaid.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them,  order  direct.  W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON, 
Dept.  0-36  CHESTER,  PA. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Five  persons,  including 
two  women,  were  killed  and  seven  others 
injured  Oct.  2  when  an  antiquated  four- 
story  rooming  house  at  15  Greenwich 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  collapsed  with¬ 
out  warning  and  buried  them  beneath  tons 
of  debris.  The  structure,  already  worn 
by  age,  was  apparently  weakened  further 
by  the  fact  that  four  buildings  adjoining 
it  on  Greenwich  Avenue  had  recently 
been  razed  without  sufficient  precautions 
being  taken,  it  is  believed,  to  support  the 
walls  of  the  rooming  house  against  col¬ 
lapse. 

Three  persons  were  killed,  one  is  miss¬ 
ing  and  five  were  injured  by  a  freak 
tornado  which  swept  a  narrow  path  near 
Fowler,  Colo.,  Oct.  2.  The  storm  area 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  dead  were:  G.  W.  Lackey,  Mrs. 
John  II.  Downing,  both  of  Fowler,  and 
Collie  Noble,  fifty-eight,  of  Manzanola, 
Colo.  J.  W.  Lawler  of  Fowler  was  not 
accounted  for  and  was  believed  a  victim 
of  the  storm.  He  had  gone  into  the 
tornado-swept  area  that  day  with  a  hex’d 
of  cattle.  Mrs.  Dowming  and  Lackey  were 
in  an  automobile  in  the  path  of  the 
storm.  They  sought  shelter  in  a  small 
building  which  was  wrecked.  Noble,  a 
ranch  foreman,  took  refuge  in  a  ranch 
house  and  the  house  collapsed. 

Kenneth  Uptegraff,  thirty-two,  of  Ken- 
more  Hall,  145  East  23d  Street,  New 
York  City,  was  found  guilty  in  Special 
Sessions  Oc-t.  2,  of  Sullivan  law  viola¬ 
tion  in  possessing  a  fountain  pen  pistol 
designed  to  shoot  tear  gas  cartridges, 
but  which  could  also  shoot  a  .32  bul¬ 
let.  The  pen  was  held  to  be  a  deadly 
weapon  by  Justices  Walling,  Direnzo  and 
Freschi.  Sentence  was  suspended.  Cae¬ 
sar  Barra,  defense  attorney,  announced  he 
would  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Several  hundred  infuriated  Italians,  all 
bent  on  administering  justice  with  their 
own  hands,  Oct.  2,  gave  a  motorist  a 
■severe  beating  after  his  automobile  skid¬ 
ded  on  a  freshly-sprinkled  pavement, 
mounted  the  curb  and  ran  over  three 
children  playing  jacks  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  692  Degraw  Street,  Brooklyn. 
One  of  the  children  died  and  another 
James  Connolly,  thirty,  caretaker  on 
the  estate  of  William  B.  Grace  in  Old 
on  the  estate  of  William  R.  Grace  in  Old 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  lost  control  of  his  car, 
he  told  police. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartkowski,  of  120  Mo¬ 
zart  Street,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  were 
awarded  $40,000  at  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Oct.  2,  by  a  jury  in  their  suit  against 
the  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  because  of  the  deaths  of  their  two 
sons,  John,  15  years  old,  and  Joseph,  13. 
The  jury  first  reported  a  single  verdict 
of  $30,000.  Judge  Edward  C.  Caffrey,  in 
Circuit  Court,  then  told  the  jury  that 
the  sum  had  to  be  divided.  The  jury 
retired  and  raised  the  sum  to  $40,000, 
of  which  $1S,000  was  for  the  death  of 
Joseph,  $12,000  for  the  death  of  John 
and  $10,000  for  their  parents.  The  hoys 
were  killed  in  April  1929  when  John 
touched  an  electric  wire,  which  had  been 
ripped  to  the  ground  during  a  storm. 
When  Joseph  saw  John  in  pain  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  pull  him  from  the  wire. 

The  needle  of  an  electroscope  dipped 
over  an  ash  barrel  in  the  basement  of 
the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Oct.  5,  and  gave  the  first  clue  to  the 
location  of  $3,000  worth  of  lost  radium. 
The  radium  was  missed  Oct.  2.  Three 
slivers  of  platinum,  each  the  size  of  a 
common  pin  and  each  containing  $1,000 
worth  of  radium,  had  somehow  been  lost 
from  a  container.  As  all  sweepings, 
waste-basket  contents  and  similar  rubbish 
are  burned  daily  in  a  hospital  incinerator, 
the  search  centred  on  the  basement  ash 
barrels.  The  ashes  were  sifted  under 
the  electroscope,  an  instrument  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  presence  of  radium,  and  after 
four  days’  search,  the  needle  dipped.  Now 
the  radium  must  be  washed  free  from 
the  ashes  by  acids,  a  work  that  will  take 
about  two  weeks. 

The  vanguard  of  10,000  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  to  the  four-day 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  registered 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  opening 
session  Oct.  6.  Chief  speakers  on  the 
program  will  be  Tom  Skeyhill  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  John  Langdon-Davies  of  England, 
Will  Durant  of  New  York  and  Rabbi 
Barnett  Brickner  of  Cleveland.  Dr.  Ruth 
Andrus,  director  of  child  develppment 
pnd  parental  education  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  will  conduct  a 
parental  education  institute.  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Stevenson  of  Waterloo,  State  president, 
will  preside.  Most  of  the  problems  before 
them  will  be  discussed  in  small  unit 
groups  led  by  experts. 

A  demonstration  in  Washington,  when 
Congress  convenes 'Dec.  1,  on  behalf  of 
a  $250,000,000  Federal  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  program  was  voted  Oct.  6  at  a 
round-table  conference  of  the  People’s 
Lobby  held  at  the  Civic  Club,  IS  East 
Tenth  Street,  New  York.  An  all-day 
discussion  was  devoted  to  the  topic,  “Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Obligations  and  How  to  Fi¬ 
nance  Them.”  Eight  speakers,  including 
several  prominent  economists,  urged  the 
adoption  of  State  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  systems  with  half  the  cost  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Only  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote  was  voiced,  that  of  Noel 
Sargent,  manager  of  the  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers.  In  criticizing 
Federal  and  State  insurance  schemes,  Mr. 


Sargent  warned  that,  should  they  entail 
an  increasing  tax  burden  upon  industry, 
they  actually  would  result  in  increased 
unemployment,  lessened  incentive  for  capi¬ 
tal  accumulation  and  withdrawal  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  more  productive  fields. 

Using  the  red  lining  of  his  cap  as  a 
warning  to  the  approaching  Canadian 
National  Maritime  Express,  12-year-old 
Robert  Mills  at  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia, 
Oct.  5,  averted  a  serious  accident.  He 
noticed  two  cars  moving  down  a  siding 
grade,  to  the  main  track  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  engineer 
on  the  train,  who  could  not  avoid  a 
collision,  but  put  on  the  brakes  in  time 
to  prevent  a  possible  tragedy.  The  lo¬ 
comotive  had  to  be  replaced. 

More  than  twenty  persons  were  be¬ 
lieved  injured  and  numerous  farm  houses 
were  demolished  Oct.  6  by  a  tornado 
which  struck  Houston  County,  Texas. 
It  centred  on  a  farming  zone  near  Latexo. 
As  Crockett  hospitals  began  filling,  relief 
forces  battled  torrential  rains  and  tree- 
strewn  roads  seeking  other  victims.  The 
tornado  cut  a  swath  of  undetermined 
length.  It  first  hit  five  or  six  miles 
southwest  of  Crockett  and  was  known  to 
have  extended  one  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  Latexo.  Its  path  was  from 
200  to  300  yards  wide. 

Five  or  six  gunmen  Oct.  6,  near  Kil- 
lingly,  Conn.,  held  up  a  truck  driver, 
bound  and  gagged  him  and  escaped  with 
bulk  silver  estimated  by  State  police  to 
be  worth  $50,000.  The  gunmen,  brandish¬ 
ing  pistols,  jumped  upon  the  running 
board  of  the  truck,  owned  by  the  Byrolly 
Transportation  Company  of  Waterbury. 
The  driver  was  ordered  by  the  robbers, 
all  of  whom  were  armed,  to  leave  the 
driver’s  seat.  He  was  blindfolded  while 
one  of  the  gunmen  drove  the  truck  about 
100  yards  up  a  dirt  road.  The  driver 
was  gagged  land  bound  to  the  front 
bumper  of  the  truck.  The  gunmen  then 
loaded  the  silverware,  which  was  to  have 
been  delivered  to  dealers  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  at  least  two  automobiles,  and 
escaped. 

Plans  for  a  “prosperity  campaign”  to 
stimulate  general  business  conditions  in 
New  York  State  through  a  campaign  of 
publicity  presenting  the  attractions  and 
advantages  of  the  Empire  State,  agri¬ 
culturally,  industrially  and  recreationally, 
were  considered  at  a  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives!  of  commercial,,  agricultural, 
regional,  civic  and  labor  and  business 
groups  at  Syracuse,  Oct.  10. 

.  A  pilot  and  two  passengers  lost  their 
lives  in  the  explosion  and  crash  of  an 
airplane  at  Cherokee,  N.  C.,  Oct.  7.  The 
victims  were  Fred  Ziehm  of  Montgomery 
Ala.,  the  pilot,  Robert  Gibson  and  Vermont 
Sherrill  of  Fla,  near  Bryson  City.  Ziehm, 
who  had  been  taking  up  visitors  at  the 
fair  for  two  or  three  days,  and  his  two 
passengers  had  flown  about  a  mile,  spec¬ 
tators  said,  when  flames  were  seei>  to 
shoot  out  from  the  craft.  The  pilot  ap¬ 
peared  to  attempt  to  make  a  landing, 
but.  the  gas  tank  exploded  about  the  time 
he  reached  the  ground,  cutting  off  all 
possibility  of  escape  for  the  trio. 

Abandonment  of  the  first  stretch  of 
railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States 
is  being  contemplated  by  the  Delaware  <& 
Hudson  Railroad  Company,  the  owner. 
The  line,  running  from  Racket  Brook  to 
Ilonesdale  Junction  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
24  miles  long  and  was  constructed  be¬ 
tween  1S28  and  1829.  Its  age  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  railroad  locomotive. 
When  first  laid  its  rails  served,  with 
gravity  as  power,  to  convey  anthracite 
from  the  Carbondale  mines  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  Canal.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  informed  Oct. 
7,  in  the  petition  for  permission  to  aban¬ 
don  the  line,  that  it  has  been  operated 
less  and  less  in  recent  years  and  has 
ceased  to  be  profitable. 

Four  Gary,  Ind.,  hotels  were  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $25,000  Oct.  7,  by  two 
bombs  exploded  a  few  minutes  apart  in 
the  foreign  district  of  the  city.  Guests 
were  thrown  from  their  beds,  but  no  one 
was  injured. 

WASHINGTON.  —  A  farmer’s  seed 
loan  fund  of  perhaps  $25,000,000  was 
forecast  in  agricultural  circles  Oct.  2,  as 
a  step  tow’ard  alleviating  distress  brought 
on  by  drought.  Reports  that  the  Texas 
delegation  in  Congress  would  ask  for 
such  legislation  with  a  provision  that 
$5,000,000  be  allotted  to  their  State 
followed  closely  an  announcement  by  G. 
L.  Hoffman,  head  of  the  Federal  seed 
loan  office,  that  his  funds  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  under  a  daily  barrage 
of  applications  running  high  into  the 
hundreds.  Texas  was  among  numerous 
other  States  which  did  not  share  in  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  $6,000,000  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Congress  last  March  to  re¬ 
lieve  distress  in  15  States  caused  by 
storms,  floods  and  drought.  Mr.  Hoffman 
had  only  $550,000  left  and  that  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  1,732  applicants  for  loans 
in  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  .Virginia  and 
Missouri.  It  was  necessary,  Mr.  Hoffman 
explained,  to  limit  the  disbursements. 
Since  the  loans  could  be  made  only  for 
crops  of  1930,  they  were  made  in  those 
States  which  had  the  best  opportunity 
to  produce  pasture  crops  by  November 
and  December.  Seed  loans,  which  draw  5 
per  cent,  require  no  further  security  than 
a  mortgage  on  the  crop  the  farmer  ex¬ 
pects  to  produce.  The  government  bears 
the  cost  of  legal  details.  Nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  $6,000,000  was  loaned  to  the 
flood  sufferers  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Virginia 
last  year  had  been  repaid. 
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The  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
Historical  Tour 

The  first  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pilgrimage 
to  historical  shrines  was  made  on  Friday, 
August  8,  with  a  thousand  or  more 
persons  participating.  Organizations  spon¬ 
soring  the  affair  included  the  Farm 
Bureau,  originator  of  the  idea;  the  Home 
Bureau,  4-11  Club,  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts, 
Madison  County  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Morrisville  Business  Men’s 
Club,  New  York  State  Agricultural  School 
at  Morrisville,  historical  society,  board  of 
supervisors,  Pomona  Grange,  Cazenovia 
Civic  Club,  Oneida  Rotary  and  Exchange 
Clubs,  Oneida  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  Cars  congregated 
at  9  A.  M.  at  the  Bitz  Farm,  near 
Bridgeport.  Prof.  A.  I.  Tyler  of 
Cazenovia,  presiding  officer  of  the  day, 
introduced  Dr.  Earl  Bates,  Director  of 
Indian  Extension  at  Cornell  University 
at  present  with  the  Federal  service  in 
Washington.  Dr.  Bates  in  turn  presented 
a  group  of  five  Onondaga  Indians  in  full 
war  regalia,  who  offered  prayer  by  way 
of  song  and  then  danced.  Dr.  refer 
Nelson,  assistant  State  historian,  was 
then  introduced  by  Prof.  Tyler.  Dr. 
Nelson  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  his¬ 
toric  interest  of  the  Bitz  farm  as  the  site 
of  the  old  Tuscarora  fort  built  by  the 
Indians  in  1758.  lie  said  in  partj 

“In  1713  there  was  trouble  in  the 
Carolines  and  the  Indians  were  driven 
out.  The  Tu  scar  or  as  were  invited  into 
New  York  State  by  the  Onondagas  and 
Oneidas  and  villages  were  established 
between  these  two  reservations.  After  the 
Indians  .settled,  several  French  expedi¬ 
tions  came  into  this  territory  with  the 
idea  of  driving  out  the  English  and  the 
Indians  took  sides  with  the  English.  In 
1756,  Sir  William  Johnson  offered  to 
build  a  fort  for  the  Indians  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  French  invasions  and  it 
is  the  site  of  the  blockhouse  of  the  old 
Fort  Tuscarora  upon  which  I  am  now 
standing.” 

The  real  origin  of  the  fort  is  .shrouded 
in  mystery,  it  is  very  likely  it  was  first 
built  by  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  who  had 
adopted  many  of  the  white  men’s  ideas. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  war  in 
1756  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  Jacob 
Yrooman  to  add  a  blockhouse,  and  oak 
gate  of  three-inch  plank  with  iron  hinges, 
and  make  such  repairs  to  the  stockades 
as  the  Tuscarora  .sachems  might  desire. 
'The  blockhouse  was  made  of  hewn  logs, 
20  feet  square  on  the  first  floor  and  23 
feet  above,  with  a  sentry  box  on  the 
roof.  Two  swivel  guns  were  also  sent  to 
the  fort.  This  was  the  first  white  man’s 
fort  in  the  section,  the  site  being  one  of 
strategic  importance. 

In  1779  General  Sullivan  led  a  force 
of  Americans  through  the  heart  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederation,  burning  their 
towns  and  destroying  their  crops.  In 
1780,  in  retaliation,  the  Indians  led  by 
Brant  and  the  British  led  by  Sir  John 
Johnson  came  down  from  Canada  and 
made  this  fort  their  base  of  supplies 
while  raiding  eastward.  It  was  here  on 
October  23.  1780.  that  an  American 
force  of  about  50  soldiers  from  Fort 
Stamvix,  led  by  Capt.  Walter  Yrooman. 
captured  the  fort  from  a  guard  of 
British  and  Indians  of  the  force  busy 
in  burning  and  devastating  the  upper 
Mohawk  and  Schoharie  valleys. 

A  granite  block  with  bronze  memorial 
tablet  will  be  placed  here  in  October  by 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  Syracuse. 
Mr.  Bitz  conducted  the  party  to  the  creek 
where  once  stood  the  turtle  tree.  The 
high  bank  on  one  side  of  the  creek  made 
an  ideal  place  of  attack.  Prof.  Tyler 
displayed  Indian  relics,  and  iron  toma¬ 
hawk  and  knife  of  the  historic  period 
and  two  stone  corn  mortars  belonging  to 
the  farm  were  shown. 

At  10  o’clock,  the  procession  left  the 
Bitz  farm  bound  for  Nichols  Pond.  En 
route,  attention  was  called  to  the  former 
worthless  Tuscarora  swamp  that  has  been 
turned  into  valuable  muck  lands  and 
pasturage;  to  the  original  Erie  Canal  of 
1825  and  the  subsequent  Erie  Canal  of 
1835.  Striking  the  old  Indian  trail  and 
Seneca  Turnpike  which  went  westward 
over  the  hill  to  Chittenango,  we  were 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Indian 
villages  of  Canaseraga,  the  capital  of  the 
Tuscaroras.  From  there  we  traveled 
along  the  trail  taken  by  the  detachment 
of  Col.  Gansevoort  returning  from 
Sullivan’s  raid  upon  the  Indians  of 
Central  New  York. 

In  1790  a  settlement  was  made  near 
this  place  by  10  soldiers  and  their 
families.  These  men  had  been  members 
of  Capt.  Vrooman’s  party  in  1780  and 
liked  the  land  they  saw  before  their 
capture.  They  were  Capt.  Jacob  Seeber; 
James  and  Joseph  Pickard ;  Garret  and 
George  Van  Slycke ;  John  Palsey ;  John 
Freemyer ;  Jacob,  David  and  Von  Yost 
Schuyler.  The  Oneidas  complained  about 
these  squatters  on  their  lands  and  the 
Governor  sent  Sheriff  Wiliam  Cofbraith 
with  60  armed  deputies  who  burned  the 
cabins  of  the  settlers  after  removing  their 
household  goods.  The  Oneidas  then  gave 
the  homeless  families  new  grants  of  land 
near  Chittenango  village,  and  descendants 
of  these  soldiers  are  still  living  in  the 
county. 

Passing  through  Quality  Hill,  once  the 
main  settlement  when  Canastota  was 
“The  Lonely  Pine  Tree Clockville. 
settled  in  1792;  Ingall’.s  Corners  and 
Alene,  we  at  length  came  to  Nichols  Pond 
Where  a  basket  lunch  was  enjoyed  in  the 


yvelcome  shade  of  the  trees. 

After  lunch,  the  party  formed  a  large 
circle  in  an  open  space.  Prof.  Tyler  in¬ 
troduced  D.  D.  Norton  of  Cazenovia  who 
spoke  on  what  was  being  done  to  make 
the  site  a  State  park.  Dr.  Bates  then 
talked  at  length  on  the  Champlain  Battle 
Site  at  Nichols  Pond  and  on  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Indians  and  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Indian  culture. 

As  early  as  1555,  Oneida  Indians  had 
a  stockaded  village  at  Nichols  Pond,  the 
first  historic  Oneida  Indian  village  to  be 
established.  Early  in  September,  1615, 
Champlain  set  out  from  near  Lake  Huron 
with  a  small  force  of  French  musketeers 
and  four  or  five  hundred  Iroquois  Indians. 
He  had  previously  .sent  his  lieutenant 
Brule  with  a  guard  of  12  Indians  to 
make  his  way  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
secure  the  services  of  500  Andastes  or 
Susquehannocks  who  were  willing  to  fight 
against  the  Five  Nations.  The  trip  was 
made  to  Lake  Ontario  and  a  crossing 
made  near  the  Thousand  Islands.  The 
canoes  were  hidden  near  Famine  River 
and  the  party  began  a  journey  inland 
until  they  came  to  Oneida  Lake.  Skirting 
its  southern  shore  and  turning  southward 
they  captured  11  Iroquois  engaged  in 
fishing.  The  next  day  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  fortified  village  of  Oneidas  at 
Nichols  Tond.  This  was  on  October  10, 
1615. 

The  Oneidas  were  surprised  while 
harvesting  their  crops  of  corn,  beans  and 


squashes.  They  were  probably  saved  from 
complete  disaster  by  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Hurons  who  attacked  without  wmiting 
for  Champlain  to  come  up  with  the  main 
body  of  men.  The  Oneida  archers  quickly 
threw  themselves  between  the  enemy  and 
their  women  and  children  harvesters,  and 
held  ground  until  all  had  retired  to 
safety. 

Champlain  withdrew  his  force  to  the 
southeast  of  the  village  behind  a  shelter¬ 
ing  ridge  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the 
assault  of  the  fort.  This  did  not  differ 
much  from  those  used  by  Caesar  with 
the  exception  that  he  relied  upon  the  fire 
to  reduce  the  wall  rather  than  a  battering 
ram  and  must  use  a  mob  of  excitable 
warriors  in  the  place  of  disciplined 
troops.  He  began  the  attack  on  the  11th 
by  having  200  wariors  bring  up  a  movable 
tower  overlooking  the  walls  in  which  he 
had  stationed  some  musketeers  to  sweep 
the  galleries  by  their  fire.  A  testudo  was 
provided  under  which  the  Hurons  could 
advance  to  the  wall  protected,  build  a  fire 
and  then  leave  it  as  a  protecting  roof  to 
shield  the  flames  from  water.  The  walls 
were  cleared  by  the  musket  shots  but  the 
excitable  Indians  forgot  their  well  made 
plans  in  their  efforts  to  show  their 
personal  bravery.  The  testudo  was 
abandoned.  Fire  was  placed  by  unpro¬ 
tected  warriors  to  the  walls.  Others  added 
bundles  of  fuel.  Most  of  them  wasted 
their  efforts  by  shooting  arrows  in  the 


wooden  walls.  Unfortunately  the  fire  was 
placed  on  the  wrong  sides  where  the  wind 
blew  the  flames  and  smoke  away  from 
the  fort.  The  Oneidas  ran  their  water 
gutters  through  crevices  in  the  walls  and 
extinguished  the  fires.  They  kept  up  such 
a  shower  of  arrows  on  the  besiegers  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  safety 
taking  about  a  score  of  wounded  with 
them.  Among  these  was  Champlain  with 
an  arrow  in  his  thigh  and  another  in  his 
knee. 

Unable  to  burn  the  walls  or  force  the 
gate,  they  rested  in  their  camp  waiting 
for  the  expected  reinforcements.  On  the 
16th  of  October  a  heavy  snow  storm 
began  and  an  orderly  retreat  back  to 
Lake  Ontario  was  made.  On  the  18th  the 
force  under  Brule  arrived  at  the  fort  but 
was  quickly  dispersed  by  the  elated 
Oneidas. 

Thus  at  this  place  history  was  made. 
Champlain’s  dreams  of  a  New  France 
were  here  shattered.  The  Iroquois  Con¬ 
federation  became  the  foes  of  New 
France  and  formed  a  sturdy  barrier 
behind  which  the  English  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  were  allowed  to  develop. 
The  Five  Nations  quickly  saw  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  firearms  and  soon  began  ex¬ 
changing  their  furs  for  them  with  the 
Dutch  traders.  They  almost  annihilated 
the  Hurons  and  the  Susquehanna  tribes 
and  absorbed  the  survivors.  Here  was 
started  that-  embryo  which  later  in  its 
development  caused  this  .section  to  be 
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HIRES  MIGHTY 


WHEN  YOUR  TRUCKS 


NEED  IT  MOST 


TRACTION  for  soft  fields— traction  for 
muddy  roads — traction  in  ice  and  snow 
—your  trucks  need  traction  in  winter. 

And  you  get  traction— strong,  sharp, 
gripping  traction — when  you  get  the 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 

Get  ready  now  for  winter  driving. 
It  costs  almost  nothing  to  have  this 
extra  protection  and  extra  traction  in 


winter— because  cold  weather,  snow, 
and  wet  roads  do  little  harm  to  new, 
tough  rubber. 

See  these  tires — get  the  price  on  your 
size— have  your  dealer  demonstrate  the 
features  of  tread  and  carcass  that  have 
made  Goodyear  Tires  world  famous. 

Don’t  buy  one  of  the  leading  makes 
buy  the  leading  make.  It  costs  no  more. 


Copyright  1930,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


MORE  GOODYEAR  TRUCK  TIRES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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populated  with  English  speaking  people. 
The  whole  range  of  civilization  was 
changed  by  the  defeat  of  Champlain  at 
Nichols  Pond  in  1015  making  this  date 
of  equal  importance  in  history  to  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock  in  1620  and  the  landing  of 
Columbus  at  San  Salvador  in  1492. 

Speaking  of  the  Indians,  Dr.  Bates 
said  they  were  divided  into  four  great 
groups  of  which  the  most  powerful  wms 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy  in  the  East. 
The  other  groups  were  in  the  South, 
Southwest  and  Far  West,  about  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  Indians  were 
corn  raisers,  hunters,  fishermen  and 
beavers  or  house-builders.  Contrary  to 
general  belief,  the  corn  raisers  did  not 
live  in  tepees.  They  lived  on  farms  and 
raised  corn,  beans  and  squash.  They 
taught  the  white  men  how  to  plant  corn. 
They  had  their  own  “Deague  of  Nations.” 
In  closing  his  speech,  Dr.  Bates  paid 
tribute  to  the  D.  A.  R.,  which  he  said 
had  been  instrumental  in  helping  to 
acquire  State  aid  towards  the  park  fund. 

The  Onondaga  Indians,  _  headed  by 
Chief  .Tesse  Lyons,  prime  minister  of  the 
Six  Nations,  staged  three  of  their  in¬ 
terpretive  dances  after  which  the  Girl 
Scouts  gave  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  the 
assemblage  joined  in  .singing  one  verse 
of  America.  Chief  W.  H.  Rockwell  of  the 
Oneidas  gave  a  series  of  Indian  trans¬ 
lations,  among  which  were:  Canastota, 
meaning  a  distinctive  pine  tree  standing 
alone,  continually;  French  people  were 
ax-makers;  Cazenovia,  Owahgena,  fish¬ 
ing  ground,  where  the  black  ash  timber 
grew  that  was  used  for  making  baskets 
and  used  for  walls  in  their  homes; 
Canaseraga,  building;  Chittenango,  open 
space  surrounded  by  little,  valleys  and 
hills  for  protection ;  Oneida,  to  drag 
around  or  drag  along  on  the  ground 
having  no  wheel.  It  was  at  Oneida  they 
first  saw  the  fast-moving  railroad  trains. 
Chief  Rockwell  presented  an  Oneida 
Indian  World  War  Veteran. 

Attention  of  the  party  was  called  to  the 
Oneida  rock,  believed  to  have  been  a 
council  stone  in  1015.  It  is  a  long  boulder 
in  the  center  of  a  group  of  trees  near  a 
brook.  Also  to  the  grain  pits,  village  site 
and  the  background  used  for  the  Oneida 
Indian  group  in  the  State  Museum  at 
Albany. 

As  the  line  of  nearly  250  cars  proceeded 
towards  I’eterboro,  the  route  passed  the 
swamp,  once  a  part  of  the  underground 
railroad  that  carried  the  escaped  slaves 
to  freedoiii  under  another  flag,  and  led  to 
the  famous  old  Gerrit  Smith  homestead 
at  Peterboro,  linked  .  prominently  with 
anti-slavery  days.  This  historic  home  of 
Gerrit  Smith,  the  great  abolitionist,  is 
now  ocupied  by  Gerrit  Smith  Miller,  a 
grandson. 

After  the  assemblage  was  seated  in  the 
natural  amphitheater  at  the  rear  of 
the  great  house,  County  Judge  Albert 
Campbell  of  Canastota  offered  a  tribute 
to  Gerrit  Smith  who  possessed  a  mind 
and  conscience  so  clear  that  he  could 
think  a  half  century  or  more  in  advance 
of  the  mass  consciousness  of  the  nation. 
Many  of  the  ideals  he  worked  for  as  a 
pioneer  in  thinking  have  come  true  and 
many  more  have  still  yet  to  come.  He 
stood  at  times  almost  alone  amid  the 
storms  of  angry  passions  and  blind  pre¬ 
judice,  championing  the  causes  of  anti¬ 
slavery,  anti-saloon,  woman  suffrage, 
world  peace,  consolidation  of  Christian 
religions,  free  trade,  abolition  of  secret 
societies  from  politics,  etc.  Judge 
Campbell  skimmed  over  the  historical 
notes  of  interest  concerning  the  family 
and  estate.  In  describing  traits  concern¬ 
ing  Gerrit  Smith,  Judge  Campbell  re¬ 
marked  he  was  nicknamed  “Sawmill 
because  everything  seemed  to  move  and 
stir  around  him. 

Following  Judge  Campbell's  speech,  a 
Negro  quartette  sang  spirituals  and  the 
party  assembled  again  after  looking  over 
the  ‘Miller  estate.  The  procession,  now 
numbering  nearly  300  cars,  moved  for¬ 
ward  again  for  points  <  5  interest  between 
Morrisville  and  Cazenovia  on  the  Cherry 
Valiev  turnpike.  Around  the  shore  of 
Cazenovia  Lake  at  different  places  are 
found  sites  of  Indian  villages  both 
Iroquois  and  their  predecessors  the 
Algonquins.  Two  miles  westward  over 
the  hill  is  the  Onondaga  village  site  known 
as  the  Atwell  fort  and  said  to  be  of  the 
Hiawatha  period.  After  brief  exercises 
on  the  village  training  green  of  early 
days  the  tour  disbanded  at  Cazenovia. 

The  object  of  the  tour  was  to  create 
interest  in  historical  shrines  of  the 
county.  Only  one-half  of  it  could  be 
covered  this  year,  leaving  the  remaining 
half  for  the  second  tour  in  1931. 

CHRISTINE  0.  ATWELL 


tention  of  beginners  in  rock  gardening. 

The  iEthionemas  are  among  the  choic¬ 
est  of  rock  garden  plants  which  are,  at 
the  same  time,  easy  to  handle.  All  that 
they  ask  is  for  perfect  drainage  and  full 
sun.  Shade  or  too  much  moisture  pro¬ 
duces  a  perfect  example  of  the  awfulness 
which  an  alpine  plant  may  assume  under 
improper  growing  conditions.  But  the 
first  named  treatment  will  give  a  plant 
that  should  be  a  joy  for  the  entire  12 
month  of  the  year.  They  do  not  trans¬ 
plant  with  ease  after  the  plant  has  at¬ 
tained  much  size  but  are  perfectly  easy 
while  they  are  small.  Seeds  germinate 
readily  and  the  plants  are  not  delicate  at 
any  stage  of  growth.  Nomenclature 
among  the  iEthionemas  seems  to  be  sad¬ 
ly  jumbled  but  any  that  you  are  able  to 
secure  will  surely  repay  for  the  little  at¬ 
tention  that  they  need.  A  form  which 
I  have  under  the  name  of  Hlthionema 
persicum  is  my  favorite  of  the  family.  It 
makes  little  gray-blue  bushes  about  three 
or  four  inches  high  and  smothers  itself 
with  pale  pink  flowers  from  the  middle  of 
May  well  into  late  June.  The  plant  it¬ 
self  is  an  ornament  at  any  season  of 
the  year. 

I  am  sure  that  gardeners  do  not  fully 
appreciate  our  native  Anemone,  A.  pa¬ 
tens,  variety  Nuttalliana.  We  may  go  to 
great  pains  to  get  the  European  species, 
A.  pulsatilla,  which  is  quite  similar,  but 
our  native  Basque  flower  is  unknown  to 
most  gardeners.  It  is  a  plant  for  any 
sunny  slope  in  the  rock  garden  where  it 
can  be  assured  of  an  abundance  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Its  silky  stems  bear  large  purple 
cups  in  April  which  are  followed  by  plumy 
seeds,  almost  as  ornamental  as  the  blos¬ 
soms.  Seeds  germinate  rather  slowly 
but  are  not  difficult  to  handle.  I  like  to 
germinate  them  in  a  pot  which  can  be 
watered  from  the  bottom. 

It  is  hard  to  come  to  a  decision  among 
the  low-growing  Campanulas  but,  consid¬ 


ering  ease*  of  culture  and  beauty  of 
flowers,  I  believe  my  choice  would  fall 
on  Campanula  carpatica,  C.  garganica 
and  C.  rotumlifolia.  They  are  all  easy 
from  seed  and  easy  to  keep  in  the  garden. 
The  first  named  is  for  any  part  of  the 
garden  in  either  sun  or  shade,  and  may 
be  had  in  various  shades  of  blue,  purple 
or  white.  It  makes  a  broad  clump  four  to 
six  inches  tall  (about  10  inches  when  in 
bloom),  and  flowers  all  Summer  long.  C. 
garganica  comes  readily  from  seeds,  and 
is  quite  permanent  in  the  garden  if  it  is 
given  a  well-drained  soil  which  contains 
a  quantity  of  small  stones.  It  is  a 
lovely  plant  just  a  few  inches  high  with 
a  profusion  of  blue  flowers  in  June.  I 
have  read  European  authorities  who  rec¬ 
ommended  half-shade  for  this  species  but 
I  have  had  poor  results  with  such  treat¬ 
ment  in  my  climate.  Most  writers  rec¬ 
ommend  light  shade  for  C.  rotundifolia, 
but  my  specimens  are  in  full  sun.  There 
is  a  host  of  varieties  in  this  species, 
mostly  of  blue  but  a  white  form  is  known. 

Corydalis  lutea  is  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
commodating  plants  the  rock  gardener 
has  to  deal  with,  doing  Avell  in  sun  or 
shade  in  any  part  of  the  rock  garden.  And 
best  of  all  it  is  never  without  some  of 
its  yellow  flowers  from  Spring  until  late 
Fall.  It  is  as  easy  as  radishes  from  seed. 

Although  the  alpine  poppy  and  the  Ice¬ 
land  poppy  are  both  short-lived,  they  are 
so  easy  to  raise  from  seed  and  they  self¬ 
sow  with  such  freedom  there  is  no  reason 
that  the  rock  gardener  cannot  have  them 
in  bloom  at  all  times  of  the  open  season. 
Both  of  them  require  perfect  drainage 
and  full  sun.  Other  than  those  two  re¬ 
quirements,  their  needs  are  simple,  indeed. 

Saponaria  ocymoides  asks  little  and 
gives  much.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  plants,  and  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden,  for  it  does  not  require  rock 
garden  conditions  to  make  it  happy.  Give 
it  full  sun  and  a  fairly  rich  soil  to  see 


it  at  its  best.  This  soapwort  is  a  trailer 
which  throws  its  branches  over  quite  a 
large  area,  so  should  be  kept  away  from 
delicate  plants.  Easy  from  seed. 

The  family  of  Silene  is  full  of  good  and 
easy  plants  for  the  rock  garden,  but  I 
shall  mention  no  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  easiest  and  most  desirable.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  more  experienced 
gardeners  do  not  have  Silene  alpestris 
for  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  best  of 
rock  plants.  It  spreads  by  means  of  un¬ 
derground  stems  but  never,  in  my  expe¬ 
rience,  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  rather 
dwarf  plant  (generally  four  or  five  inches 
tall)  covers  itself  with  shining  white 
flowers  in  early  June  and  continues  so 
well  into  the  Summer.  Silene  Schafta  is 
another  easy  species  chiefly  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  its  habit  of  flowering  throughout 
the  Summer  and  Fall.  Beginning  in 
July,  it  is  seldom  without  some  of  its 
rose-colored  flowers.  Both  of  these 
silenes  are  easy  to  grow  from  seeds  and 
easy  to  keep  in  any  sunny  situation.  Si¬ 
lene  pennsylvanica,  the  so-called  rock 
pink  of  New  England  and  southward,  is 
not  in  my  garden  at  present.  Over-gen¬ 
erosity  took  all  but  one  plant  and  that 
went  out  last  Winter.  If  any  reader  has 
seeds  or  knows  where  they  may  be  had, 
I  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  informa¬ 
tion.  It  has  tufts  of  narrow  leaves  and 
pink  flowers  on  six  to  nine-inch  stems  in 
mid-May. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  into  thinking 
that  rock  gardening  is  too  difficult  for 
them  to  attempt.  The  foregoing  brief 
list  of  plants  may  be  had  by  anyone  with 
a  little  patience,  and  this  is  scarcely  a 
beginning  in  easily-handled  rock  plants. 

Michigan.  c.  W.  w  ood. 


A  little  girl  was  describing  her  first 
experience  in  an  elevator.  “We  got  into 
a  little  room,”  she  said,  “and  the  up¬ 
stairs  came  down.” — Christian  Register. 


Plants  for  the  Beginner  in 
Rock  Gardening 

From  the  comments  of  visitors  to  my 
modest  rock  garden,  I  am  convinced  that 
many  a  garden  maker  is  kept  from  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  beauty  and  association  of  such  a 
planting  by  the  erroneous  idea  that  rock 
gardening  is  only  for  the  select  few.  How 
such  an  idea  got  abroad  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  I  can  say  that  there  is  not  an 
iota  of  truth  in  it.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
numbers  of  alpine  plants  so  difficult  to 
handle  that  even  professional  garden¬ 
ers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  grow 
them  in  our  trying  climate  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  goodly  number  offer  no 
more  difficulties  than  our  commonly  grown 
border  perennials.  It  is  to  a  few  of  the 
latter  that  I  should  like  to  direct  the  at- 


SAVE  Labor  and  Money 

with  these  handy  machines 


THE  saving  in  time  and  labor,  the  economy,  and 
the  convenience  of  being  able  to  grind  your  own 
feed  and  shell  your  own  corn  whenever  you  want  to 
more  than  justifies  owning  a  McCormick-Deering 
Feed  Grinder,  Corn  Sheller,  and  Engine.  The  small 
investment  required  to  put  these  ma¬ 
chines  to  work  on  your  farm  is  offset 
many  times  over  by  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  they  offer  the  year  around,  and 
by  the  savings  they  effect. 

Examine  the  models  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  has  on  display. 

Ask  him  to  point  out  the  exclusive 
features,  quote  prices,  and  demonstrate 
for  you. 


INDOORS  and  OUT  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Engine  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
machines  on  the  farm.  Made  in  lVzt  3,  6, 
and  10  h.  p.  sizes • 


McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Feed  Grinder* 
with  reversible  dou¬ 
ble-faced  grinding 
plates  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  3  sizes  for 
engine  or  tractor 
operation. 


A  McCormick-Deering 
Corn  Sheller  will  enable 
you  to  shell  corn  for 
seed,  feed,  or  market  at 
low  cost.  Built  strong  to 
give  long  service.  The 
line  includes  shelters 
for  hand,  engine,  or 
tractor  power. 


Write  for  illustrated  folders  and  read  about  the  "TL  _ 
many  features  of  these  money-saving  machines.  X 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK'DEERING 

Feed  Grinders  *  Engines  *  Corn  Shelters 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 
Crosses 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

Many  authorities  are  bitterly  and  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  cross-breeding,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  cattle.  East¬ 
ern  livestock  farmers  who  want  to  get 
into  the  grade  beef  business  find  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  purchase  grade  beef  breeding 
cows  locally.  Few  have  the  time  or  in¬ 
clination  to  make  a  personal  trip  to  the 
Central  West  to  make  such  purchases. 
The  cost  is  prohibitive.  Many  of  our 
New  York  dairymen  would  like  to  cross  a 
good  beef  bull  on  their  cows  to  try  pro¬ 
ducing  calves  that  would  sell  higher  as 
vealers  than  straight  dairy  bred  calves. 


Purebred  Hereford  Bull,  Laddie  Domino 
No.  1508550,  Owned  by  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  Crossed  on  grade  and  scrub  dairy 
cows  he  has  sired  hundreds  of  market 
toppers  in  the  fat  cattle  classes. 

However,  there  has  been  considerable 
liesitance  with  many  to  try  this  cross, 
for  fear  the  resultant  offspring  would 
prove  to  be  an  inferior  individual  from 
both  a  beef  and  dairy  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  crossbreeding  has  de¬ 
cided  dangers  and  disadvantages.  Prin¬ 
cipal  among  them  is  the  tendency  to  save 
a  good  looking  crossbred  bull  calf  for 
breeding  purposes.  Such  an  individual 
will  not  breed  true  and  will  be  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  sire.  If  it  is  desired  to  produce  a 
grade  beef-breeding,  herd,  the  crossbred 
heifers  should  be  bred  to  a  good  purebred 
beef  sire  of  the  same  breed  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  cross.  This  system  is  actually  cross¬ 
breeding  and  then  grading.  It  works 
very  satisfactorily. 

In  checking  over  published  data  rela¬ 
tive  to  beef  and  dairy  crosses,  it  is  found 
almost  without  exception  that  the  off¬ 
spring  are  immediate  between  the  two 


First  Prize  Senior  Grade  'and  Crossbred 
Fat  Steer  at  1930  New  York  State  Fair; 
Sired  by  a  Purebred  Hereford  Bull  and 
Out  of  a  Scrub  Dairy  Cow ;  Dressed  700 
lbs.,  Sold  Locally  for  23c  per  lb. 

parent  types.  The  calf  will  be  beefier 
than  the  dairy  type  dams,  and  milker 
than  the  beef  type  strain  of  the  sire.  We 
must  also  remember  that,  if  the  females 
used  are  of  a  decidedly  inferior  type,  their 
calves  will  appear  so  superior  to  their 
dams  that  the  impression  conveyed  is  one 
of  decided  dominance  of  the  beef  type. 

The  advantages  of  crossing  good  beef 
bulls  on  grade  dairy  cows,  where  the 
owner  does  not  care  to  grade  up  his  dairy 
herd,  are  numerous.  The  calves  so  pro¬ 
duced  will  sell  higher  as  veal  calves. 
They  may  be  fed  out  and  sold  as  fat 
steers  or  heifers,  thus  utilizing  some  of 
the  cheaper  roughage  and  pastures.  The 
heifers  may  be  retained  and  bred  back  to 
a  good  sire  as  mentioned,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  a  grade  beef  breeding  herd  at  little 
cost.  Such  a  herd  will  produce  market 
topping  steers,  and  make  the  most  profit¬ 


able  use  of  rough  pastures  and  the  coars¬ 
er,  cheaper  roughages. 

The  beef  type  or  Scotch  Shorthorn,  the 
Aberdeen- Angus  and  the  Hereford  will 
all  furnish  sires  which  will  be  suitable 
for  crossing  on  grade  dairy  cows.  Grade 
Holstein  cows  make  excellent  individuals 
for  the  maternal  side  of  the  cross.  Young 
grade  Holstein  heifers  may  be  purchased 
very  reasonable,  grown  out  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost,  and  then  crossed  on  a 
good  beef  sire.  They  will  produce  mar¬ 
ket  topping  calves  and  steers.  Even  the 
first  cross  will  be  good  individuals  and 
good  feeders,  if  the  sire  used  was  a  good 
individual  and  a  good  prepotent  breeder. 

A.  A.  Genereaux,  of  Memphis,  N.  Y., 
fitted  and  showed  the  first  prize  senior 
yearling  Hereford  steer  at  this  year's 
New  York  State  Fair.  In  the  steer 
classes  grades  or  crossbreds  are  permitted 
to  compete.  This  steer  was  sired  by  a 
purebred  Hereford  bull  Laddie  Domino 
No.  1508550,  owned  by  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  dam  of  the  steer  was  a  red 
cow  of  marked  dairy  type,  probably  car¬ 
rying  some  milking  Shorthorn  and  Red 
Rolled  blood.  The  steer  dressed  700  lbs., 
and  was  sold  for  23  cents  per  pound  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  entire  carcass  was 
sold  several  days  before  it  was  cut  up  for 
the  retail  trade.  A  finer  finish,  grain  or 
marbling  could  scarcely  be  attained.  The 
succulence  and  flavor  of  the  round  wrere 
beyond  compare,  and  when  broiled  could 
be  cut  with  a  fork. 

The  same  sire  crossed  on  very  ordinary 
grade  Holstein  cows  produced  steers 
which  have  topped  the  Buffalo  market  on 
several  occasions.  Mr.  Genereaux  topped 
the  market  two  years  ago  with  a  load  of 
yearling  heifers  of  this  breeding,  all  out 
of  grade  Holstein  and  one  or  two  grade 
Jersey  cows.  John  Clay  &  Company’s 


circular  pamphlet  for  May,  1928,  states 
as  follows : 

“We  also  topped  the  yearling  heifer 
market  on  Monday  by  10  cents  per  cwt., 
by  selling  one  load  of  763-lb.  average  for 
A.  A.  Genereaux,  of  Memphis,  N.  Y.,  at 
814." 

The  white  face  of  the  Hereford  is 
dominant,  as  are  also  the  white  body 


color  markings.  If  the  cows  used  are 
grade  Holsteins,  the  calves  may  come 
either  black  or  red,  with  white  markings. 
Most  grades  seem  inclined  to  produce 
mostly  red  calves  with  white  face.  Pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  bred  to  a  Hereford  will 
usually  produce  a  black  bodied  calf  with 
the  characteristic  Hereford  markings. 
The  reason  the  grades  produce  more  red 
calves  is  because  many  of  them  are  car¬ 
rying  the  red  color  l’ecessively,  or  in 
other  words  they  are  not  pure  for  the 
black  color  which  they  show. 

The  first  generation  heifers  from  this 


cross  make  excellent  individuals  to  breed 
back  to  an  unrelated  Hereford  sire.  They 
carry  a  trifle  more  frame  and  scale  than 
the  Hereford  breed  manifests  and  are 
also  good  heavy  milkers.  If  their  calves 
are  allowed  to  run  with  them  they  will 
mature  a  calf  in  minimum  time,  and  one 
that  will  make  maximum  rapidity  and 
economy  of  gain.  The  second  cross  will 


have  established  the  Hereford  red,  and 
from  then  on  the  animals  will  breed  true 
for  red. 

The  principal  essential  to  observe  in 
this  type  of  crossing  and  grading  is  to 
be  sure  to  obtain  a  sire  that  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  individual  of  the  breed  to  be  used. 
He  must  have  prepotence,  with  plenty  of 
individuality  and  beef  type.  He  should 
by  all  means  be  a  registered  bull  in  one 
of  the  recognized  beef  breed  associations. 
Do  not  attempt  to  cross  and  grade  up  a 
beef  herd  by  going  over  to  neighbor 
(Continued  on  Page  1168) 


Bob  Lee  says: 

44  I  make  my  own  farm-relief  by 
cutting  down  feed  costs  a  third 
with  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill” 


have  recently  written  us  and  we  have 
put  their  letters  into  an  interesting  book. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  you — free — if  you 
will  fill  out  the  coupon  below — and 
mail  at  once. 


What  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
Letz  Roughage  Mill  will  do 


the 


Wherever  you  see  a  feed-lot  belly-deep  in  old  stalks  and 
trampled  hay,  you  will  find  a  farmer  losing  a  quarter  or  even 
a  half  of  his  roughage  and  grain.  He  could  save  that  wasted 
feed  and  turn  it  into  milk  and  meat — with  the  help  of  a  Letz 
Roughage  Mill. 

With  threshing  machine-like  capacity  the  Letz  Roughage 
Mill  grinds  fodder  and  hay  into  fine  bits. 

Stock  clean  up  their  feed,  instead  of  scat¬ 
tering  it  over  the  lot. 

Another  thing  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill 
does  is  to  grind  grain  —  10%  to  30%  of 
which  is  not  digested  when  fed  whole.  It 
does  this  at  the  same  time  it  grinds  the 
roughage. 

And,  if  you  wish,  the  Letz  will  mix  this 
roughage  and  grain  thoroughly  into  a 
palatable  and  nutritious  feed  —  a  ration 
that  will  bring  you  the  most  in  meat  and 
milk — a  balanced  ration  from  the  grain 
and  roughage  grown  right  on  your  own 
farm.  The  Letz  and  one  man  do  all  these 
jobs  in  one  operation. 

If  you  feed  four  or  more  dairy  cows, 
twenty  or  more  steers,  or  an  equivalent 
number  of  hogs  or  sheep,  you  can  cut 
feed  costs  with  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill. 

Letz  Roughage  Mills  have  brought 
farm-relief  to  a  hundred  thousand  farm¬ 
ers.  More  than  seven  thousand  of  them 


1.  Increase  the  feeding  value  of  home-grown  crops  a  fourth 
to  a  half  by  recutting,  grinding  and  mixing  them  into  pal¬ 
atable,  well-balanced  rations. 

2.  Make  home-grown  feed  go  farther  and  save  the  expense 
of  buying  high-priced,  ready-mixed  concentrates. 

3.  Enable  a  farmer  to  feed  a  fourth  to  a  half  more  stock  on 
the  same  number  of  acres. 

4.  Reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  and  meat  25  to  50 
per  cent  and  keep  livestock  healthier. 

9 

5.  Cut  the  cost  of  farm  work  through  fewer  operations  and 
less  labor  at  feeding  time. 


There  is  a  size  and  style  of  Lets  Roughage  Mill  for  every  farm.  May  be  had  with  exhaust 
fan  and  feed  collector  attached.  Particularly  u  ill  the  dairyman  find  the  Letz  Mill  a  profit¬ 
able  machine,  with  production  and  profit  dependent  upon  concentrated  feeding 


LETZ 

AMERICA’S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 
LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1033  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Worm  for  mixing  roughage 
and  grain  into  a  balanced  ration 


A  Group  of  Fat  Steers  and  Heifers,  Sired  by  a  Purebred  Hereford  Bull  and  Out 
of  Grade  Holstein  Cows,  Which  Topped  the  Buffalo  Market 
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Have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  Coast  to 
Coast  trip.  Will  you  advise  as  to  price  and  bow  long 
it  lasts  if  you  plan  another  tour? 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  h.  brittenberg. 

We  have  read  about  your  Coast  to  Coast  tour  and 
would  like  to  plan  joining  you  if  you  plan  one  for  an¬ 
other  year  and  would  like  to  have  the  date,  price  and 
time  occupied.  mbs.  g.  g.  whitman. 

New  York. 

E  ARE  planning  a  similar  trip  next  year  but 
the  details  are  not  yet  worked  out.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  at  this  time  to  give  the  definite  date  of  the 
trip  or  the  length  or  cost,  but  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  interested,  the  1930  trip  cost  from 
$300  to  $350  for  ticket,  meals,  sightseeing  trips  and 
tips ;  it  covered  two  weeks  in  time  and  we  assume 
the  trip  next  year  will  be  about  the  same.  As  soon 
as  details  are  worked  out  full  information  will  be 
published. 

* 

RHODE  Island  is  issuing  special  warning  against 
forest  fires.  Agricultural  Commissioner  Lewis 
says  that  the  falling  and  drying  of  foliage  as  well 
as  lack  of  rainfall  make  the  parched  condition  of 
woodlands  more  serious.  Dry  stream  beds  increase 
the  difficulty  of  suppressing  forest  fires  once  started. 
The  abnormal  hazard  has  made  fires  very  persistent 
and  hard  to  control.  Town  forest  wardens  have  been 
advised  by  officials  of  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  issue  no  permits  for  starting  fires 
in  the  open  until  the  present  conditions  are  relieved 
through  adequate  rainfall.  There  are  special  warn¬ 
ings  against  careless  smokers,  who  throw  matches 
or  empty  pipes  in  grass  or  leaves.  There  are  five 
manned  lookout  towers  situated  in  the  woodland 
areas  of  the  State.  The  tower  observers,  the  town 
forest  wardens,  the  State  police,  fire-fighting  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  other  agencies  can  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  suppress  fires,  but  without  public  co-opera¬ 
tion  their  efforts  will  not  suffice.  One  problem  is 
that  of  keeping  smoldering  or  underground  fires 
from  breaking  out  again.  It  is  common  for  a  fire 
to  appear  apparently  out  and  start  burning  above 
ground  later.  All  persons  having  outdoor  fires  of 
any  nature  must  necessarily  be  doing  so  without  a 
permit,  since  no  permits  are  authorized  at  this 
period.  Therefore,  such  persons  are  liable,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  fine.  No  burning  of  cornstalks  in  the  control 
of  the  corn-borer  is  exempted  until  the  forest  fire 
danger  has  been  reduced.  The  State  police  are  co¬ 
operating  with  forest  wardens  in  enforcing  this  law. 

* 

SEVERAL  of  our  friends  who  have  bought  and 
are  building  up  deserted  farms,  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  response  which  their  land  has  made  to 
reasonably  good  tillage  and  good  seed.  Where  their 
fields  have  been  green-manured,  and  received  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime,  fertilizers  and  barnyard  manures, 
the  crops  produced  have  been  on  a  par  in  quality 
and  yield  with  those  grown  on  much  higher-priced 
land  in  the  same  regions.  So-called  “marginal”  or 
“sub-marginal”  land  while  “resting”  or  ljing  agii- 
culturally  idle  for  a  few  years,  undergoes  a  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  in  productivity.  Plants  of  many 
species  take  possession  of  it,  after  cultivation  ceases 
in  the  fields  and  mowing  ends  in  the  meadows.  The 
roots  of  these  plants  tap  or  unlock  new  sources  of 
plant-food.  When  the  roots  die,  they  leave  humus 
where  there  was  not  much  before,  and  thus  improve 
the  mechanical  conditions  under  which  air  and  heat 
enter  the  soil.  Bacteria  then  begin  to  do  their  use¬ 
ful  work.  The  chemical  and  physical  processes  that 
are  started  by  these  changes  in  the  soil  are  the  re¬ 
cuperative  processes  of  nature.  Run-down,  deserted 
farms  vary  widely  in  the  quality  of  their  soils.  Some 
respond  better  and  quicker  than  others  to  treatment 
and  tillage.  Men  who  buy  and  set  out  to  build  up 
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and  make  a  living  on  these  farms,  vary  widely  in 
their  abilities.  Some  quit,  after  a  few  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  and  say  that  it  can't  be  done,  while  others 
patiently  go  on  to  success.  A  point  that  the  latter 
emphasize  is  that  the  initial  cost  of  an  old,  idle 
farm,  carefully  selected,  and  the  acre-expense  of 
building  up  its  soil,  do  not  together  amount  to  nearly 
as  much  money  as  improved  land  of  no  greater  pro¬ 
ducing  power  would  cost  in  many  a  locality.  Another 
point  is  that  the  work  of  building  up  an  old,  depleted 
farm  while  making  a  living  on  it  is  a  job  that  some 
men  delight  in  doing. 

* 

THE  October  London  sales  of  wool  bandied  12S,~ 
000  bales,  1,000  coming  to  this  country.  Prices 
ran  from  the  same  as  the  July  sale  to  20  per  cent 
lower  on  some  grades,  mainly  New  Zealand  greasy 
crossbreds.  Scoured  merinos  and  superior  greasy 
held  up  to  the  July  figures.  Some  prices  secured  on 
scoured  merinos  were,  in  pence  (about  two  cents)  : 
New  Zealand,  13%  to  17y2d ;  Queensland,  Australia, 
151/2  to  22d ;  Sydney,  11%  to  10y2d ;  scoured  cross¬ 
breds  brought  8%  to  lO^d.  The  next  London  sale 
starts  November  25. 

* 

A  GOOD  sign  of  faith  and  going  ahead  is  the 
ringing  activity  of  sawmills  in  regions  where 
there  are  saw  logs  on  many  farms.  Recently  at  two 
towns  in  an  up-State  county  two  sawmills  were  turn¬ 
ing  out  lumber  for  farmers  who  bad  cut  and  hauled 
the  logs  that  were  on  the  racks.  Probably  in  many 
eastern  areas  small  sawing  outfits  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  or  will  be  doing  it  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
Some  building  and  repairing  are  needed  on  almost 
every  farm  every  year.  Work  of  this  kind  has  long 
been  postponed  in  hundreds  of  instances.  It  is  now 
being  undertaken  by  not  a  few  farmers  because  they 
know  that  it  would  lie  false  economy  longer  to  put 
it  off.  The  retail  prices  of  lumber  have  been  re¬ 
duced  in  recent  years,  but  they  are  still  comparative¬ 
ly  high,  in  the  opinion  of  farmers  who  consider  them 
in  relation  to  their  own  income,  and  to  the  state  of 
their  purses.  A  farmer  with  whom  this  subject  was 
discussed  a  few  days  ago  said  that  the  price  quoted 
to  him  by  his  home-town  dealer  was  $35  a  thousand 
feet  for  the  lumber  that  he  needed.  Since  he  has 
plenty  of  timber  of  saw-log  size  on  his  farm,  and 
the  time  and  assistance  to  cut  it  and  haul  the  logs 
to  a  local  mill,  he  is  sure  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  buy  lumber  now.  Even  if  the  net  cost  to  him  were 
the  same,  whether  he  bought  lumber  or  had  his  own 
logs  sawed,  he  preferred  to  do  the  latter,  because,  he 
said,  “I  want  to  be  doing  something  all  the  time  to 
improve  my  farm,  and  make  its  resources  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  count.  I  have  learned  how  to  do  carpentry 
fairly  well,  and  like  to  do  it.  If  I  couldn’t  do  it,  I 
know  carpenters  who  would  be  glad  to  work  for 
much  lower  wages  than  they  were  demanding  and 
getting  a  few  years  ago.”  This  man,  who  keeps  con¬ 
siderable  livestock  on  his  farm,  maintains  fair  to 
good  fences.  The  appearance  of  the  structural  im¬ 
provements  011  his  farm  is  a  credit  to  his  skill  and 
work,  and,  in  his  own  words,  to  “going  ahead  and 
doing  the  best  I  can  with  what  I  have.  ’ 

* 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  store  apples  in  a  cellar 
so  they  will  not  wither.  D-  m.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

F  THERE  is  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  so  that  the 
air  is  dry  and  warm,  apples  are  sure  to  wither 
after  a  short  time.  Wrapping  them  in  paper  and 
stowing  in  barrels  will  help.  Another  useful  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  set  several  pails  or  a  tub  of  water  near 
the  apples,  which  should  be  in  the  coolest  spot  in 
the  cellar.  The  best  kind  of  cellar  for  holding  ap¬ 
ples  is  one  that  is  deep  and  naturally  moist  enough 
so  that  a  drain  around  the  wall  is  needed.  Many 
of  the  old  farmhouses  had  cellars  of  this  sort,  where 
apples  kept  firm  until  late  Winter,  and  were  but 
little  withered  in  April.  Where  one  has  a  few  very 
lute  apples,  like  Newtown,  for  Spring  use,  they  may 
be  buried  in  a  pit  outdoors  deep  enough  to  escape 
frost.  Boxes  with  slatted  bottom  are  good  for  this, 
but  an  old-time  plan  was  to  throw  them  in  and 
shovel  the  earth  on  top.  They  keep  with  crisp  fresh¬ 
ness  in  this  way  but  require  considerable  washing. 
The  burying  plan  is  worth  trying  with  a  barrel  of 
any  very  late  kind. 

* 

MANY  letters  regarding  school  transportation 
questions  are  still  being  received.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  we  repeat  in  substance  a  previous  statement 
about  this  matter.  So  far  as  New  York  State  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Department  of  Education,  at  Albany, 
has  full  authority  to  rule  on  these  individual  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  transportation 
facilities  provided  for  getting  the  children  to  school. 
They  have  the  power,  if  they  see  fit,  to  overrule  the 


vote  of  any  district  regarding  this.  One  point  often 
in  controversy  is  whether  parents  who  have  facili¬ 
ties  for  taking  their  own  children  to  school  should 
expect  the  district  to  do  this  for  them.  We  have 
known  of  cases  where  those  so  situated  have  done 
this  work  and  accommodated  one  or  two  neighbor¬ 
ing  children  in  the  same  way,  with  the  approval  of 
the  parents.  The  plan  worked  well  and  helped 
smooth  out  some  of  the  rough  wrinkles  in  com¬ 
munity  life. 

* 

THE  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  at  Rochester  held 
sessions  extending  over  four  days,  about  10,000  dele¬ 
gates  being  expected.  Most  of  the  questions  before 
the  gathering  were  discussed  in  small  unit  groups 
led  by  experts,  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  par¬ 
ents  to  talk  over  their  real  and  pressing  problems. 
A  number  of  distinguished  speakers,  both  from  this 
country  and  from  abroad,  addressed  the  gathering. 
We  think  the  Parent-Teacher  movement  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  in  education,  but  also  in  home 
life.  We  believe  that  the  majority  of  parents  ap¬ 
preciate  their  responsibilities,  and  seek  earnestly 
for  light,  but  unfortunately  there  are  still  many 
careless,  indifferent  or  ignorant  people  whose  mal¬ 
adjustment  in  parental  life  casts  discredit  on  all. 
Those  theorists  who  are  freely  asserting  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  he  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  parents,  to  be  brought  up  by  child  specialists, 
find  no  support  for  their  ideas  in  normal  happy 
home  life,  under  the  supervision  of  intelligent  and 
progressive  parents.  For  this  reason  we  favor  any 
movement  that  brings  official  education  in  close 
touch  with  the  home,  so  that  parents  may  under¬ 
stand  how  far  they  are  committed,  and  present  their 
own  views  to  those  who,  with  all  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them,  are  still  the  servants  of  the  people. 

* 

IN  HIS  plant  breeding  work,  the  late  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  generally  used  a  species  as  one  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  instead  of  crossing  garden  varieties.  The  lat¬ 
ter  plan  may  yield  desirable  or  beautiful  effects, 
but  it  is  working  with  haphazard  material.  A 
species  has  certain  long  fixed  qualities,  some  of 
which  are  sure  to  appear  in  the  hybrid.  The  memo¬ 
rial  rose,  Wichuraiana,  largely  used  by  Dr.  Vau 
Fleet,  has  many  striking  qualities — hardiness,  vigor 
of  growth,  purity  of  color  in  foliage  and  petals— 
some  of  which  are  dominant  in  hybrids  with  bush 
roses.  A  similar  point  with  livestock  is  well  em¬ 
phasized  in  Prof.  Duck’s  article  on  page  1163.  He 
is  working  for  beef  calves  from  those  dairy  dams, 
and  finds  that  the  purebred  beef  sire  is  dominant 
in  this  violent  cross.  The  beef  quality  is  transmitted 
because  it  is  thoroughly  fixed  and  ingrained  in  the 
sire,  instead  of  being  a  merely  outside  beefy  appear¬ 
ance. 

* 

ORRY  and  hurry  are  both  good  things  to  get 
rid  of.  Worry  injures  the  individual  and 
hurry  is  likely  to  damage  the  job,  whether  it  be 
plowing  a  furrow  with  probable  “cut  and  cover”  ef¬ 
fect  or  an  error  in  some  other  skilled  work.  Rea¬ 
sonable  speed  is  desirable  and  often  necessary.  Un¬ 
like  hurry,  it  moves  the  job  along  smoothly  and 
without  mistakes.  The  drill  in  “mental  arithmetic,” 
common  in  country  schools  around  30  years  ago, 
taught  quick  and  correct  thinking  and  action,  of  great 
service  later  to  those  who  grasped  it.  Perhaps  some 
teachers  are  still  using  this  drill.  We  hope  so,  for 
the  good  of  those  who  are  to  face  the  complexities 
and  competition  of  modem  life. 


Brevities 

Who  knows  where  there  is  an  old  Marsh  harvester? 

“Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might.” 

Wheat  sowing  in  Missouri  is  under  way,  rains  hav¬ 
ing  been  sufficient  to  put  the  soil  in  good  condition. 

The  harvest  moon  has  been  worth  getting  up  to  look 
at  these  clear  nights. 

The  gross  operating  revenues  of  railroads  in  this 
country  for  eight  months  of  1930  were  $3,610,071,41  <, 
the  net  being-  given  as  $55,302,118. 

Remember  that  leafy  vegetables  are  vitamin  sources, 
needed  in  Winter  as  well  as  Summer.  If  other  salads 
are  not  obtainable  use  uncooked  cabbage. 

A  five-year  investigation  of  the  “common  cold  ’  is 
being  started  by  medical  scientists.  This  is  one  batch 
of  investigators  who  have  the  good  wishes  of  everyone. 

In  the  Middle  West  some  farmers  are  grinding  corn 
fodder  and  wheat  in  farm  mills  as  dairy  and  horse  teed. 
It  makes  a  combination  easier  to  eat  than  the  wheat 
alone. 

During  July  419  knitting  mills  turned  out  4,141,404 
dozen  pairs  of  hosiery.  Pure  thread  silk,  which  was 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  output,  exceeded  cotton  by 
154,162  dozen  pairs. 
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The  Barter  and  Sale  of  Justice 

HREB  years  ago  George  F.  Ewald  was  ap¬ 
pointed  magistrate  of  a  New  York  City  court  by 
Mayor  Walker.  Martin  J.  Healy  was  the  Tammany 
leader  in  whose  district  the  court  was  located. 
Thomas  T.  Tommaney  was  a  close  political  friend 
of  Healy.  Both  held  political  offices  in  the  city 
government.  After  his  appointment  Ewald  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  U.  S.  grand  jury  on  charges  growing 
out  of  his  connection  with  a  mining  promotion.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  proceedings  Charles  H.  Tuttle,  then  United 
States  District  Attorney,  and  now  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  NewT  York  State,  discovered  evidence  which 
seemed  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  Ewald  had 
bought  and  paid  for  the  court  appointment.  The 
explanation  was  that  about  the  time  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  Healy  desired  to  buy  a  suburban  home.  Tom- 
maney  borrowed  $10,000  from  Mrs.  Ewald  on  a  note 
without  interest.  She  lost  the  note.  Tommaney 
handed  the  money  to  Healy  without  a  note  or  re¬ 
ceipt  believing  Healy  was  an  honest  man  and 
would  pay  it  back.  He  had  not  thought  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Healy  might  die  without  leaving  any 
evidence  of  the  debt. 

This  was  only  one  indication  of  official  corruption. 
There  were  several  bank  scandals  showing  both 
neglect  and  corruption  in  the  State  Banking  De¬ 
partment,  complaints  developed  in  other  courts,  in 
the  city  dock  leases,  and  in  other  bureaus  of  the  city. 
The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  these 
conditions.  Governor  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  bill,  say¬ 
ing  that  under  the  home-rule  policy,  this  was  a  work 
for  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  County.  The 
Ewald  case  was  presented  to  the  county  grand  jury. 
Healy,  Tommaney  and  Mrs.  Ewald  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  the  ground  that  the  answers  might 
degrade  or  incriminate  themselves.  The  jury  did 
not  make  an  indictment.  This  created  a  vigorous 
protest  from  prominent  citizens,  who  alleged  that 
all  concerned,  including  the  District  Attorney  of 
New  York  County,  belonged  to  the  Tammany  Hall 
political  organization,  and  could  not  be  expected  or 
trusted  to  investigate  themselves.  A  demand  was 
then  made  to  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  special 
grand  jury  and  put  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  in  charge  of  it.  This  was  done  then,  and  indict¬ 
ments  were  promptly  filed  against  Ewald,  Healy 
and  Tommaney. 

During  its  investigations  under  the  assistance  of 
Deputy  Attorney-General  Todd,  evidences  of  other 
criminal  acts  came  to  the  attention  of  the  special 
grand  jury,  and  the  jury  appealed  to  Governor 
Roosevelt  for  authority  to  follow"  up  these  clues  and 
charges  of  unlawful  acts,  so  that  the  expense  of  the 
work  might  become  a  charge  on  New  York  County. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Todd  requested  several  Tam¬ 
many  officials  and  organization  leaders  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  jury  and  tell  what  they  knew  about  the 
buying  and  selling  of  judgeships  and  other  official 
positions  in  the  city  of  New  York.  When  they  came 
he  requested  them  to  sign  a  waiver  of  immunity, 
which  means  that  the  evidence  might  later  be  used 
against  them  if  they  were  charged  and  tried  for  a 
criminal  act.  They  one  and  all  refused  to  sign  the 
waiver  and  were  not  permitted  to  testify.  On  new 
appeals  to  the  Governor  he  wrote  Mayor  Walker  to 
demand  that  the  city  officials  sign  the  waiver  and 
testify  ‘To  their  official  acts.”  The  mayor  made  the 
demand  and  after  some  hesitation  and  consultation 
of  attorneys,  the  officials  consented  to  sign  the  im¬ 
munity  waiver  and  testify  as  to  their  “official  acts,” 
but  nothing  more.  Mr.  Todd  would  not  agree  to  the 
limitations  because  the  alleged  buying  and  selling  of 
a  judgeship  is  not  an  “official  act”  and  he  would  be 
barred  from  asking  questions  on  the  essence  of  the 
case.  During  this  mixup,  a  group  of  noted  city  at¬ 
torneys  consulted  the  lawT  and  advised  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  and  leaders  that  they  were  not  required  to 
testify  and  further  that  it  wras  a  manly  and  meri¬ 
torious  act  on  their  part  to  refuse  to  do  so.  In  a 
long  letter  to  the  special  grand  jury  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  refused  to  extend  its  authority  to  investigate 
other  cases,  and  insisted  on  the  limitation  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  directions  to  testimony  as  to  “official  acts.” 

Plain  laymen  may  not  dispute  noted  lawyers  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  also  a  learned  lawyer, 
on  legal  technicalities.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
citizens  of  the  State  care  a  rap  about  the  legal  as¬ 
pects  of  this  matter.  They  are  interested  in  honest 
government  and  in  the  integrity  of  the  courts.  They 
want  justice  as  a  right  and  not  judgment  at  a 
price.  If  Ewald  bought  and  paid  for  his  place  on 
the  bench,  they  will  expect  him  to  be  punished.  But 
that  will  not  satisfy  them.  They  want  to  know 
whether  his  is  an  isolated  case  or  whether  it  is  a 
mere  instance  in  a  prevailing  and  uninterrupted  sys- 
■  tern  of  graft  and  corruption.  If  there  is  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  graft  or  corruption  in  the  minds  of  officials 


and  leaders,  no  harm  can  come  to  them  from  telling 
what  they  know. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  announced  that  he  wants 
to  extend  the  power  of  his  party  to  the  Legislature 
and  spread  its  sway  over  the  whole  State.  Up-State 
citizens  have  occasional  political  troubles  of  their 
own,  but  without  regard  for  political  alignments  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  put  their  stamp  of  disapproval 
on  a  system  of  barter  and  sale  of  justice  for  the 
whole  State. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  September,  1930 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

— 40 -qt.  Un 
Crea  m 

its - , 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

. .  2,306,780 

107,051 

33,859 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  78,720 

685 

1 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  412,348 

14,659 

8,006 

Vermont  . 

.  .  100.028 

5,674 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  14,887 

489 

Massachusetts  .  .  .  . 

6.792 

425 

Maryland  . 

.  .  10,015 

60 

Canada  . 

2,569 

3,667 

Indiana  . 

200 

Wisconsin  . 

1,400 

Minnesota  . 

263 

Missouri  . 

1,405 

Ohio  . 

1.700 

Tennessee  . 

1,558 

Kentucky  . 

•  •  .  .  , 

200 

Mississippi  . 

217 

Total,  Sept.,  1930 .  . 

.  .2,932,139 

139,653 

41,866 

Total,  Sept.,  1929 .  . 

.  .2,979,841 

148,881 

50,696 

New  York  furnished  78.6  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
76.6  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
September,  1930. 


Foreign  Apple  Market 

Our  government  fruit  specialist  at  the  Liverpool  auc¬ 
tion.  F.  A.  Motz,  reports  on  September  17  an  active 
market  for  apples.  He  says  that  early  Belgian  apples 
and  pears  are  nearly  cleaned  up.  The  prices  have 
been  generally  low  except  for  good  quality  fruit.  The 
trade  does  not  anticipate  high  prices  for  American  ap¬ 
ples  early  in  the  season  this  year  due  to  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  light  Continental  European  apple  crops  were 
somewhat  further  deteriorated  by  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  during  the  last  of  August  and  the  first  week 
in  September,  according  to  a  communication  from  As¬ 
sistant  Agricultural  Commissioner  O.  L.  Dawson  at 
Berlin.  In  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Hungary,  apple  crops  are  generally 
very  light  and  far  below  the  crop  of  last  year.  In 
Sweden,  Austria  and  in  the  Italian  Tyrol  good  apple 
crops  are  expected.  Reports  on  prospects  for  apples  in 
Yugoslavia  vary,  and  in  Bulgaria,  where  reports  were 
formerly  good,  prospects  are  now  somewhat  uncertain. 

Pears  are  a  better  crop  generally  throughout  Europe 
than  apples  but  below  the  crop  of  last  year.  The  re¬ 
duced  apple  and  light  pear  crops  in  Continental  Europe, 
compared  with  last  year,  will  increase  the  importations 
of  foreign  apples,  over  that  of  last  year,  but,  because 
of  somewhat  poorer  general  economic  conditions,  con¬ 
sumption,  especially  at  high  prices,  will  be  materially 
restricted. 


Farm  News  From  Idaho 

Some  remarkable  yields  of  wheat  have  been  reported 
in  this  part  of  Idaho.  Fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  does 
not  excite  any  comment.  Seventy-eight  bushels  have 
been  thrashed  for  each  acre  of  a  large  field  and  80 
bushels  to  the  acre  has  been  reported  from  a  smaller 
field. 

Corn  is  doing  remarkably  well.  We  had  a  very  un¬ 
usual  rainy  spell  which  saved  farmers  the  labor  of  one 
irrigation,  and  it  came  at  exactly  the  right  time.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  just  wetting  the  soil  is  not 
all  that  rain  does  for  crops?  Rain  either  brings  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fertilizer  from  the  air,  or 
washing  the  leaves  of  plants  so  they  can  function  better, 
is  very  beneficial.  I  have  observed  for  a  long  time  that 
when  we  have  a  real  good  rain  out  of  season  growing 
tilings  seem  to  take  a  sudden  jump.  I  can  see  it  after 
our  recent  rain  in  the  rapid  growth  my  flowers, 
raspberries,  sweet  corn,  carrots,  rutabagas  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  weeds  have  made  within  a  few  days.  Irriga¬ 
tion  does  not  take  the  place  of  rain  altogether.  Of 
course  we  never  have  any  trouble  about  dry  spells 
and  never  have  a  failure  in  our  crops  because  of  lack 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  such  a  rain  as  we  have  had 
very  unexpectedly  has  done  more  good  than  as  much 
water  from  an  irrigation  ditch  ever  could. 

In  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana,  where  rainless 
Summers  are  the  rule,  much  damage  was  done  by 
floods  of  rain  which  reached  the  size  of  cloudbursts.  In 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Central  Idaho  there  were 
torrents  of  rain  also  but  being  in  uncultivated  country 
they  did  no  harm  to  crops.  We  who  live  in  “Sunny 
Southern  Idaho”  feel  that  we  are  particularly  favored. 

MILLER  PURVIS. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

The  continued  dry  weather  in  our  section  has  ruined 
what  apple  crop  we  have  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
orchards  situated  in  favorable  localities  where  there 
seemed  to  be  plenty  of  moisture,  but  any  orchard  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  winds  of  which  we  have  had  an  abundance 
this  Fall  has  dried  out  until  the  fruit  in  lots  of 
places  will  not  be  worth  picking.  We  picked  part  of 
our  Grimes  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  formerly  be¬ 
cause  of  drop  but  the  rest  are  just  hanging  on  the 
trees  and  drying  up  have  shriveled  so  that  they  feel 
like  sponges.  The  ones  gathered  were  so  small  that  I 
doubt  if  we  can  get  a  bushel  of  No.  1  in  the  whole  crop 
so  far  as  size  is  concerned. 

Yorks  had  to  be  picked  three  weeks  ahead  of  time 
and  are  very  small,  with  practically  no  color  at  all. 
Romes  have  stuck  a  little  better  and  have  some  color 
but  nothing  like  former  years  and  are  very  small.  All 
apples  are  clean,  however,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
scab,  and  very  little  other  fungus  disease,  and  no 
worms  where  sprayed. 

Market,  however,  is  the  dullest  in  my  recollection 
for  this  time  of  year.  This  is  the  first  in  seven  years 
that  I  have  sold  first-grade  Grimes  for  less  than  $2  and 


am  lucky  to  get  $1.25  this  time,  with  the  demand  very 
limited  at  that  price. 

Potato  market  locally  is  back  to  around  a  dollar  with 
demand  poorer  than  a  month  ago. 

Corn  is  selling  in  the  field  as  high  as  $1.25  per 
bushel,  but  no  sale  for  wheat  at  any  price  in  any  large 
amounts,  the  local  mills  refusing  to  take  wheat  on 
deposit. 

Water  is  getting  scarcer  all  the  time,  with  many 
towns  on  part  time  and  a  few  having  to  hunt  new  sup¬ 
plies  of  water,  one  town  near  us  had  to  pipe  water 
seven  miles  lately  and  bring  it  through  a  railroad  tunnel 
from  another  river  valley.  L.  g.  ZINN. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  Notes 

An  abundant  pear  crop  is  foreseen  this  year  as  well 
as  a  considerable  yield  of  apples  in  this  section.  The 
fruit  is  developing  on  schedule  and  promises  to  give  a 
very  good  harvest.  Already  Clapp’s  Favorites,  grown 
locally,  are  in  the  farmers’  market  and  every  promise 
of  a  late  abundance  of  Bartletts  is  given.  The  crop  two 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  heaviest  in  years,  and  last 
year's  was  good.  Pears  usually  yield  off  and  on,  being 
subject  to  seasonal  slumps  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
for  three  years  counting  this  the  rule  has  not  held.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  an  average  yield  with  the  price  good 
for  the  early  crop.  f.  a.  c. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tourists 

One  of  the  best  things,  after  all,  of  this  Coast  to 
Coast  trip,  has  been  the  fine  bunch  of  people  we  have 
met,  and  about  the  hardest  thing  at  the  end  of  it  was 
to  say  "goodby,”  which  we  should  have  liked  to  do  by  a 
handshake  and  good  luck  to  every  single  one  of  them. 

1  doubt  if  any  other  set  of  160  people  of  all  sorts, 
ages  and  temperaments,  thrown  together  continuously 
for  over  two  weeks,  have  ever  got  on  better,  without  a 
ripple  to  mar  the  wonderful  time  they  all  had  together. 

Out  in  the  workaday  world  we  are  at  times  almost 
at  each  others’  throats,  desperately  striving  for  the 
better  position.  So  keen  is  becoming  the  struggle  for 
existence,  but  during  that  two  weeks,  that  was  all  for¬ 
gotten  and  on  that  traveling  home,  we  were  just  a 
crowd  of  happy,  laughing  youngsters.  That  two  weeks 
spent  with  our  fellow  men  and  women  might  be  termed 
a  marking  time  period — a  breathing  spell— of  delicious 
refreshment- — from  the  incessant  struggle  and  petty 
vexations  of  our  daily  lives  and  competition  with  others, 
when  we  really  found  time  to  live  with  and  in  perfect 
harmony  and  mutual  enjoyment  of  the  wonders  and 
pleasures  of  existence  in  this  our  country  and  time. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  personality  of  that 
happy  band  of  men  and  women — Rural  New-Yorkers 
— who  made  up  this  party?  No  croakers,  no  failures, 
no  pessimists,  no  snobs;  optimists  everyone,  and  out 
for  a  good  time,  and  by  contagion,  transmitting  it  to 
each  other.  From  the  sweet  little  girls  of  10  or  12 
who  were  here,  there  and  everywhere,  to  the  two  old 
gentlemen  over  80  years  young ;  Mr.  Johnson,  82  years 
and  so  game  and  young  that  he  led  the  whole  party  up 
the  mountainside  on  the  longest  hike  of  the  trip  and 
absolutely ‘refused  to  be  considered  aged;  or  of  Mr. 
Foulds,  a  very  fine  young  gentleman  no  less  than  88 
and  still  going  strong;  as  keen  and  enthusiastic  about 
everything  as  a  boy  of  18. 

What  an  example  and  inspiration  to  us  youngsters  of 
50  and  60  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  such,  or  the  two 
ladies  of  the  party  nearing  80  years,  looking  round  the 
stores  for  souvenirs  and  bargains  a  thousand  miles  from 
home,  as  keen  as  a  couple  of  flappers,  and  enjoying 
every  minute  of  the  journey,  and  on  time  for  dinner 
with  the  gusto  of  schoolgirls. 

What  about  the  interesting  and  gratifying  fact  that 
not  a.  single  incident  of  real  sickness  or  accident  of 
any  kind  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip? 

What  about  a  vote  of  praise  and  thanks  to  the  ef¬ 
ficient  and  difficult  work  of  your  lady  representative — 
Iva  Unger — or  the  two  gentlemen  representing  the 
railroads — Messrs.  Wilson  and  O’Connell — who  worked 
and  planned,  and  for  all  we  know,  suffered  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  it  all — but  smoothed  our  journey  and 
brought  us  safely  again  to  our  homes  and  families  after 
nearly  8,000  miles  of  delightful  travel? 

What  if  $300  did  seem  a  lot  for  some  of  us  to  spend 
in  two  weeks?  Did  we  ever  spend  our  money  to  better 
advantage  or  get  more  for  it,  and  shall  we  not  be  still 
drawing  dividends  in  memory  this  coming  Winter,  and 
indeed,  for  the  rest  of  our  days?  Can  anyone  rob  ns 
of  those  memories,  no  matter  what  may  be  ahead  of  us 
in  the  way  of  sorrow  or  disappointment? 

If  satisfaction  at  having  done  a  good  deed  well,  and 
carried  tp  a  successful  conclusion  such  a  worth-while 
undertaking,  was  the  only  reward  The  It.  N.-Y.  ever 
gets  for  their  efforts  in  bringing  this  about,  I  believe 
they  will  feel  repaid,  and  in  addition  they  certainly 
have  the  gratitude  of  this  fine  bunch  of  people  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  go. 

May  our  favorite  farm  paper  make  possible  these 
same  pure  joys  for  ten  times  as  many  of  its  readers 
next  year  and  every  year  to  come  and  thus  help  make 
life  the  real  thing  I  believe  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Maine.  chas.  elvin. 

I  am  very  thankful  for  all  the  lovely  things  and  the 
fine  time  we  had.  The  only  thing  I  can  find  fault 
about  is  that  we  did  not  have  larger  stomachs  for  the 
wonderful  food.  I  don’t  believe  I  will  ever  be  con¬ 
tented  again.  When  I  arrived  at  Seattle,  Glacier  Park, 
Vancouver  and  several  other  places  how  I  wished  that 
I  lived  there.  If  everyone  has  advertised  that  trip  as 
I  have  there  will  be  10,000  go  next  year.  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  on  two  years  from  now.  Oh,  that  beautiful  Em¬ 
erald  Lake  and  Lake  Louise!  I  cannot  think  of  any¬ 
thing  more  to  say  but  it  was  wonderful. 

MRS.  EMILY  I.  TOOLE. 

It  is  a  month  since  we  returned  from  our  trip  and 
how  we  miss  the  members  of  the  party  and  the  daily 
sightseeing.  This  week  has  seemed  quiet  and  unevent¬ 
ful.  There  are  many  outstanding  features  of  the  trip; 
the  congeniality  of  the  party  and  the  very  warm  re¬ 
ceptions  w^  received  in  all  the  cities  we  visited.  You 
felt  you  were  a  most  welcome  guest  everywhere  you 
went.  We  felt  the  Canadian  Rockies  were  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  trip.  Banff  was  a  wonderful 
climax  to  the  trip.  After  leaving  there  everyone  seemed 
to  be  relaxing  for  we  had  been  so  keyed  up  to  see  every¬ 
thing  possible  that  the  monotony  of  the  wheat  fields 
was  a  benefit  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to  rest  be¬ 
fore  seeing  Niagara  Falls.  Dad  and  I  are  hoping  to  be 
among  those  present  next  year.  We  want  to  thank  you 
for  a  most  delightful  vacation  and  it  will  not  be  our 
fault  if  some  of  our  neighbors  do  not  go  on  your  next 
tour.  MISS  ELLEN  L.  JOHNSON. 

To  The  R.  N.-Y.  folks  T  wish  to  say  that  the  Coast 
to  Coast  trip  was  most  wonderful;  each  stop  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  one  before.  I  sure  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

CHRISTOPHER  GARNER. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Stumbling  Block  or  Stepping 
Stone 

Isn’t  it  strange 

That  princes  and  kings, 

And  clowns  that  caper 
In  sawdust  rings, 

And  common  people 
Like  you  and  me 
Are  builders  for  eternity? 

Each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 

A  shapeless  mass, 

A  book  of  rules, 

And  each  must  make — • 

Ere  life  is  flown — 

A  stumbling  block 
Or  a  stepping  stone. 

— It.  L.  Sharpe. 

♦ 

We  are  asked  once  more  to  give  the 
old-fashioned  formula  for  dyeing  with 
copperas  :  The  following  formula  is  given 
by  I’rof.  Pellew :  Materials  required  are 
copperas,  soda,  or  soda  ash,  and  two 
large  vessels  of  stoneware  or  agate.  Put 
11  quarts  of  cold  water  in  each  kettle. 
In  one  dissolve  five  tablespoons  of  cop¬ 
peras,  in  the  other  10  tablespoons  of 
washing  soda  or  soda  ash.  This  is  for 
10  yards  or  3  lbs.  6  ounces  of  material. 
Clean  and  boil  the  material  so  that  it 
is  thoroughly  wetted  through.  Wring  out, 
dip  in  the  copperas,  then  wring  and 
shake,  and  dip  in  the  soda.  Wring  out 
and  dry  if  deep  enough,  but  it  may  re¬ 
quire  several  dippings,  first  in  copperas 
and  then  in  soda  to  get  the  desired 
shade.  When  thoroughly  dry  rinse  in  hot 
suds  and  then  in  cold  water  till  color 
stops  running. 

* 

If  there  is  any  special  inconvenience 
or  discomfort  that  troubled  the  house¬ 
keeper  or  the  household  last  Winter,  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  remedied  before 
cold  weather  sets  in  this  year.  Some¬ 
times  we  continue  to  endure  discomforts 
that  lessen  our  efficiency  when  a  very 
little  expenditure  of  effort  or  money  would 
end  them.  Perhaps  there  is  a  chilly 
draft  that  just  catches  the  feet  of  one 
working  at  sink  or  table,  which  could  be 
shut  out  by  a  weather  strip,  or  there 
may  be  a  warped  floor  that  keeps  the 
room  chilly,  and  is  a  danger  to  small 
children  who  sit  or  creep  on  the  floor. 
Such  a  floor  may  be  calked  with  a 
crack  filler  quite  inexpensively,  unless 
very  badly  worn,  in  which  case  there 
must  be  a  covering.  Some  of  our  readers 
tell  us  that  they  have  covered  old  floors 
cheaply  with  building  paper,  which  was 
painted  afterwards.  Storm  sashes  at  the 
most  exposed  windows  are  a  wonderful 
help.  And  outside,  we  think  paths  around 
the  house  that  do  not  become  muddy 
in  bad  weather  are  one  of  the  greatest 
comforts,  especially  to  the  women  of  the 
family.  There  are  often  discomforts  that 
are  endured  with  exasperation,  when  they 
could  be  abolished  with  small  expense. 
And  do  not  forget  that  Winter  is  a 
dark  season ;  there  should  be  light  enough 
for  every  member  of  the  family  to  read, 
or  sew,  or  work,  wfchout  being  crowded 
out  into  a  dark  spot. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

A  cooky  press,  which  would  make  the 
little  cakes  in  different  shapes,  was  seen 
for  84  cents. 

We  are  always  fascinated  by  the  nests 
of  kitchen  bowls,  which  usually  come 
in  sets  of  five  bowls  in  sizes  from  three 
quarts  to  a  teacup.  The  sets  cost  from 
about  one  to  two.  dollars,  according  to 
style;  some  are  deep  mixing  bowls,  while 
others  are  flat,  for  baking.  One  very 
cheerful  set  noted  was  cream-colored  ware 
scattered  over  with  jade  green  polka 
dots. 

Another  home  dry  cleaner  noted  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  glass  jar  having  a  plunger 
operated  through  the  lid.  A  bag  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  plunger,  into  which  is  put 
the  article  to  be  cleaned;  it  is  then  moved 
up  and  down  in  the  special  fluid  used, 
which  is  non-explosive.  The  cleaner  it¬ 
self  costs  $3,  and  the  cleaning  fluid  $1.75 
a  gallon.  There  is  also  a  clarifying  pow¬ 
der  which  cleanses  the  fluid  so  that  it 
can  be  used  a  second  time. 

Oven  thermometers  were  noted  at  one 
department  store  for  64  cents.  They 
stood  upright  on  a  metal  base,  so  that 
they  could  be  placed  where  desired. 

Eight-day  kitchen  clocks  for  $1.97  were 
set  in  china  plaques,  either  primrose  yel¬ 
low  or  blue. 

At  a  recent  sale  we  saw  men’s  silver 


wrist  watches  for  $5.47 ;  they  were  set 
on  a  slave  bracelet ;  that  is,  a  chain  of 
flat  square  links.  Very  pretty  wrist 
watches  for  women,  also  silver  with  a 
slave  bracelet,  were  $9.50. 

We  have  seen  some  special  bargains 
in  drapery  damasks  this  Fall,  both  made 
up  and  by  the  yard.  These  damasks  are 
50  inches  wide,  in  a  variety  of  popular 
colors.  Made-up  damask  bed  covers  are 
$5.94 ;  damask  pillows  from  89  cents 
to  $2.50. 

We  saw  in  one  of  the  expensive  speci¬ 
alty  shops  a  large  doll  modeled  after  an 
old  Breton  fisherman.  The  weatherbeaten 
features  and  wild  gray  hair  were  lifelike ; 
the  baggy  trousers,  linen  shirt  and  short 
jacket  were  perfectly  copied,  and  the  fig¬ 
ure  even  carried  a  net  over  its  shoulders. 
Of  course  it  came  from  France,  and  was 
priced  at  $100. 

Prices  in  New  York  stores  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  location  and 
character  of  clientele.  The  exclusive 
specialty  shops  that  cater  to  wealth  and 
fas'hion  are  situated  in  expensive  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and  their  customers  are  not 
expected  to  look  for  bargains,  so  prices 
are  high.  A  friend  who  lives  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  this  class  told  us  of  being 
attracted  by  a  pretty  serving-tray  of 
rather  unusual  design  in  one  of  these 
shops ;  the  price  was  $14.50,  which  she 
thought  too  high.  A  few  days  later  she 
visited  a  popular  department  store,  where 
she  saw  a  tray  of  similar  design  for  less 
than  four  dollars!  However,  the  people 
who  buy  at  the  exclusive  shops  rather 
like  to  pay  high  prices,  and  very  often 
they  demand  long  credit  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  cash,  whereas  the  department  store 


was  one  that  only  accepts  cash,  not  even 
allowing  charge  accounts.  It  is  a  pain¬ 
ful  fact  that  very  often  rich  people  are 
more  reluctant  to  pay  their  bills  than 
poor  ones. 


Pleasant  Days  in  Vermont 

Aug.  9.  —  We  attended  the  annual 
Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  Field  Day. 
One  feature  of  the  event  this  year  was 
a  barbecue  and  the  meat  was  tender  and 
well  seasoned.  Not  a  scrap  of  the  great 
“critter”  was  left  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  since  the  crowd  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  thirty-five  hundred.  It  was  our 
pleasure  to  hear  National  Grange  Master 
Taber  speak  and  though  I  sat  in  the 
scorching  heat  and  brought  home  some 
badly  burned  arms,  it  was  worth  the 
price.  These  field  days  are  always  in¬ 
spiring  to  me  and  make  me  glad  I  belong 
to  the  rural  folk.  Eating  out  of  doors, 
meeting  again  camp  friends  and  others, 
a  dip  in  the  beautiful  Silver  Lake,  all 
helped  to  make  up  a  most  pleasant  day. 

Aug.  24. — There  being  no  church  service 
we  improved  the  opportunity  of  taking 
an  all-day  trip.  We  packed  a  lunch  and 
went  first  to  a  cousin’s,  about  50  miles 
distant.  Not  finding  the  cousin  at  home 
we  made  ourselves  at  home  on  the  piazza 
making  a  blanket  bed  for  the  babies  and 
eating  lunch.  Then  we  retraced  our 
steps  for  10  miles  where  we  found  the 
cousin  and  had  an  hour’s  visit  crammed 
full.  On  again  to  look  up  an  in-law 
cousin  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  16  years. 
As  it  happened.,  her  husband,  now  dead, 
was  my  twin  cousin.  We  have  carried 
on  an*  intermittent  correspondence,  so 
felt  quite  well  acquainted  with  each 
other,  but  we  both  were  quite  shocked 
when  we  looked  at  each  other  because 
we  did  not  resemble  at  all  the  mind  pic¬ 
tures  we  had,  had.  On  our  way  home 
this  day  we  called  at  a  home  that  boasts 
of  two'  sets  of  twins !  Attractive  sight 
that,  of  three  sets  of  twins  together. 
(You  know  I  think  a  picnic  for  twins 
would  be  a  jolly  affair). 

Aug.  30. — I  attended  the  tenth  annual 
reunion  of  the  two  classes  of  eight  girls 
of  which  I  have  written  before.  Though 
only  four  of  us  could  attend  this  year, 
we  had  a  pleasant  time.  We  again  took 
dinner  out,  and  whiled  away  the  after¬ 
noon  with  croquet,  fancywork  and  chat. 

Aug.  31. — Another  all-day  trip.  First, 
to  the  home  of  husband’s  brother  for 
dinner.  In  the  afternoon  we  looked  over 
a  Tom  Thumb  golf  course.  This  inter¬ 


ested  me  greatly.  I  always  prick  up  my 
ears  at  the  word  “game,”  and  I  know  I 
should  be  enthusiastic  over  this.  If  the 
craze  continues,  who  knows  but  each 
neighborhood  may  boast  of  a  golf  course? 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  called  upon 
a  woman  whom  I  knew  by  a  short  cor¬ 
respondence,  for  she  wrote  to  me,  as  she 
did  to  Marjorie  McClellan  Flint,  to  say 
she  enjoyed  the  “Gleanings.”  The  real¬ 
ity  of  meeting  her  was  better  even  than 
the  anticipation  of  it  (this  is  not  always 
true,  alas  ! ) .  Though  her  cares  are  many, 
with  six  small  children,  they  have  not 
squelched  that  enviable  spirit  which 
makes  for  an  attractive  personality. 
This  short  hour’s  call  will  be  a  lasting 
memory  but  we  hope  to  see  each  other 
many  times,  since  we  are  not  so  very 
widely  separated  after  all,  when  one  has 
a  car. 

On  the  way  home  this  day  we  stopped 
at  an  uncle’s  where  we  had  lunch  and 
another  pleasant  time. 

Sept.  2. — For  the  first  time  on  my  own, 
after  getting  my  license,  I  took  the  car 
and  drove  down  our  hill  and  up  another 
to  a  neighbor’s  where  was  held  our  an¬ 
nual  club  picnic.  And  I  couldn’t  ask 
for  a  pleasanter  four  hours.  Lunch  under 
the  trees,  sewing  and  pleasant  chat  out 
in  the  open,  and  a  feeling  of  “not  a 
care  in  the  world.” 

Sept.  7. — An  afternoon  ride  which  in¬ 
cluded  two  calls  on  friends  who  hadn’t 
seen  the  twins,  another  call  at  a  home 
with  an  improved  kitchen,  then  to  a 
neighborhood  with  an  improved  school, 
which  we  looked  over. 

Sept.  9. — Our  sixteenth  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  and  such  au  event  we  thought 


worthy  of  some  notice.  Consequently  we 
planned  a  day,  a  great  day ;  at  least,  a  day 
great  to  us,  the  participants.  Leaving  the 
•twins  at  my  sister’s  we  set  out  for  the 
city,  arriving  as  planned  about  noon. 
Dinner  at  the  restaurant  began  the  series 
of  events.  I  am  no  longer  ill  at  ease 
in  a  restaurant ;  I  remember  the  time 
when  I  let  someone  else  order  first,  and 
I  ordered  “the  same,”  but  now  I  can 
pick  up  a  menu  card  and  scan  it  quite 
matter-of-factly,  and  to  prove  I  am 
quite  accustomed  to  restaurant  dinners 
I  order  something  different,  (secretly 
wishing  I  had  ordered  “the  same”  as 
husband).  After  due  contemplation  and 
consideration  I  had  convinced  myself  that 
I  needed  a  new  hat,  so  to  a  store  that 
sold  hats.  In  the  end  I  woke  up  (pleas¬ 
ant  awakening)  to  the  fact  that  I 
needed  two  hats.  Never,  never,  in  all 
the  years  of  my  life,  married  or  single, 
had  I  been  to  such  extravagance.  One 
is  a  little  blue  felt  and  the  oilier  a  black 
velvet.  A  good  talkie,  “Common  Clay” 
attracted  us,  and  we  also  allowed  our¬ 
selves  the  luxury  of  chocolates  and  the 
purchase  of  a  book,  “The  Runner”  by 
Connor.  I  came  back  with  a  purse  empty, 
except  for  a  buttonhook  and  my  driving 
license!  Any  regrets?  No. 

Sept.  14. — A  beautiful,  warm  Autumn 
day.  To  church  and  home  to  dinner.  We 
could  leave  the  babies  for  a  time  with 
grandma  so  the  rest  of  us  went  for  a 
two  hours’  tramp  in  the  woods.  All  at 
once  we  were  taken  with  a  terrible 
thirst,  so  coming  upon  a  springy  place, 
papa  dug  out  a  hollow ;  we  waited  for 
the  water  to  clear,  then  we  drank  by 
turn.  Papa  held  us  up  while  we  drank 
direct  from  the  pool.  I  proved  to  be 
quite  an  awkward  proposition  and  the 
ordeal  provoked  much  laughter.  As  avc 
wandered  on,  we  collected  many  inter¬ 
esting  specimens  of  Avood  life  and  saw 
others.  Simpler  recreation  one  couldn’t 
find,  yet  Iioav  very  pleasant  it  was ! 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


Why  Not  Make  Our  Own 
Christmas  Wreaths? 

We  hated  to  havfe  Aunt  Martha’s  visit 
end;  we  had  had  so  many  good  times 
that  Fall.  She  had  liked  the  hooked 
rug  patterns  the  girls  brought  in  to  show 
her,  and  the  appliqued  quilts.  And  then 
it  was  just  that  week  Ave’d  been  out  to 
Great  Piece  meadoiv  for  “weeds” — Joe 


Pye.  swamp  goldenrod,  milkweed,  teasels, 
feather  frass  and  “farewell  Summer.” 
They  were  all  in  handsome  seed.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  had  brought  us  some  cat-tails  and 
pine  cones.  We  were  having  a  fine  time 
gilding  and  bronzing  them  under  Aunt 
Martha’s  experienced  eye. 

Tom  asked  her  at  supper  Avhy  she 
had  to  go  home.  “What’s  your  hurry?” 
He  has  a  nice  drawl.  “Christmas  wreaths? 
Why,  it’s  still  October !” 

Aunt  Martha  explained  it  Avas  all  her 
niece’s  fault.  The  girl  had  been  down 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  visiting  a 
chum  who  taught  in  one  of  the  mission 
schools ;  Mary  had  spent  Christmas  and 
had  helped  the  children  make  Christmas 
Avreaths.  When  she  came  home  in  the 
early  Spring  she  had  told  Aunt  Martha 
Avhat  fun  it  had  been,  and  made  the 
older  Avoman  promise  to  help  her  in  the 
I  all.  Aunt  Martha  always  keeps  her 
promises. 

We  found  out  afterwards  that  this  is 
the  Avay  the  two  of  them  worked  it  out. 
They  made  a  list  of  the  material  they 
could  easily  get  together,  the  berries  and 
foliage  Aunt  Martha  always  likes  in  her 
Winter  bouquets:  straw  flowers,  statice, 
laurel  and  cedar,  swamp  alder,  bayberry 
and  bittersweet,  rose  hips  and  box— 
beside  witch  hazel  and  pine  cones — • 
these  tAvo  gilded.  Wliat  they  lacked  Avas 
foundation  material — holly  and  ground 
pine,  creeping  cedar  and  the  arbor  vita? 
sort  of  evergreen.  But  Aunt  Martha,  as 
she  always  does,  told  her  neighbors  about 
her  newest  hobby,  and  the  difficulty  soh-ed 
itself.  One  friend  remembered  that  on 
her  aunt’s  New  England  farm  the  Avhole 
back  pasture  was  bordered  Avith  creeping 
cedar  and  pine;  a  letter  soon  brought  a 
great  box.  full.  Then  someone  else  wrote 
to  a  cousin  in  North  Carolina  where  the 
long-leaf  pine  is  so  famous.  Aunt  Martha 
herself  remembered  the  juniper  trees — 
red  cedars — on  her  brother’s  place  in 
Richmond.  Mary  Avrote  to  her  friend  in 
the  Kentucky  school  about  the  fun  she 
was  having,  and  a  box  of  holly  and  galax 
came  a  fortnight  later.  Best  of  all  the 
Girl  .Scouts  heard  about  the  plan  and 
brought  armfuls  of  hemlock  and  spruce 
that  had  been  trimmed  out  in  planning 
the  site  for  new  cabins  at  their  camp. 
One  of  the  girls  said  her  father  sold 
Christmas  trees  and  often  had  twigs  and 
small  branches  no  one  AA’anted.  She  AA’ould 
give  ihim  a  box  to  collect  these  in.  and 
they  Avould  amount  to  something,  she  Avas 
sure. 

By  the  middle  of  December  Aunt 
Martha’s  cold  cellar  was  full  of  mate¬ 
rial.  She  and  Mary  had  to  buy  immor¬ 
telles  and  a  feAV  bunches  of  ruscus  beside 
Avire  and  string.  A  strong  but  fine  dark- 
green  twine  proved  best ;  in  her  first  ex¬ 
periments  she  had  used  the  line  of  a 
worn-out  fishing  reel  of  Uncle  Tim’s.  The 
'two  Avomen  made  a  list  of  everyone  who 
had  sent  material,  and  the  nicest  wreaths 
Avere  laid  aside  for  them  and  mailed 
early  “to  hang  on  your  doorway.” 

Of  course  the  neighbors  kept  dropping 
in  to  see  1>oav  things  were  going.  Noav 
and  then  they’d  try  their  hand  at  wreath- 
making.  The  Girl  Scouts  would  come  in 
after  school  and  find  it  was  supper  time 
before  they  knew  it.  Some  of  them  tried 
to  make  Avreaths  as  much  .as  possible  like 
those  in  the  expensive  florists’  in  «town, 
others  tried  designs  in  alternate  color 
rosettes  with  close  lying  green  tied  flat. 
An  Italian  girl  brought  some  paper 
floAvers  her  sister  had  made ;  another 
girl  brought  oak  leaves  dipped  in  paraffin, 
and  some  small  crimson  Avax  floAvers. 
Sometimes  the  plan  omitted  color  but 
emphasized  a  design  elose-AVOAren  as  the 
background  for  a  cluster  of  midget  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  Selma  I’eterson — a  Norweg¬ 
ian — used  barley  and  Avheat  with  straw- 
flowers,  bittersweet  and  sea  lavender. 
Her  grandfather  had  been  telling  her 
that  in  the  old  country  the  farmers  a!- 
Ava.vs  make  a  Christmas  sheaf  for  the 
birds  and  fasten  it  to  a  pole  in  the  barn¬ 
yard. 

At  first  the  Avreaths  all  seemed  far 
from  round,  but  practice  gradually 
brought  improvement ;  when  a  top  or  bot¬ 
tom  seemed  to  persist  a  bit  of  string  was 
added  and  a  virtue  made  of  necessity. 
When  color  material  greAV  scanty  Mary 
bought  some  statiee  and  dyed  the  delicate 
sprays  the  colors  that  Avere  needed.  Yery 
often  ’the  girls  would  begin  with  a  de¬ 
sign  definitely  in  mind  only  to  find  that 
the  material  altered  and  improved  the 
plan. 

Aunt  Martha  and  Mary  made  wreaths 
of  different  sizes  and  styles  for  special 
friends;  those  for  the  outside  door  were 
large  and  of  pronounced  color,  those  for 
the  'living-room  Avindows  and  the  door 
spaces  Avitliin  the  house  were  double — 
both  sides  carefully  finished ;  a  dainty 
small  wreath  AA-as  for  the  chandelier  over 
the  dining-room  table.  A  really  beauti¬ 
ful  one  Aunt  Martha  sent  to  me  to  honor 
the  picture  of  “our  four  generations” 
Ave  consider  so  precious.  Another,  made 
with  exquisite  care,  framed  the  Madonna 
over  the  mantel ;  several  of  charming  de¬ 
sign  Avere  placed  in  the  cemetery. 

It  happens  that  Mary  is  the  sort  of 
girl  Avho  doesn’t  enjoy  Avorking  in  gloves 
eAren  Avhen  doing  rough  work  in  her  gar¬ 
den,  but  each  of  the  Avomen  found  it  Avell 
to  slip  on  a  pair  for  the  Avreath-making, 
for  the  fragant  evergreens  hold  so  much 
resin.  Aunt  Martha  used  to  have  a  cake 
of  hand  sapolio  ready  for  the  Girl 
Scouts,  and  of  course  a  plate  of  her  home¬ 
made  candy !  Florence  beeves. 


A  Community  Bake  Oven  in  Correze,  Southern  France.  The  family  baking  is  clone 

once  a  month.  Note  the  large  loaves. 
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“Money!  Money!  Who’s  Got 
the  Money?” 

We  faced  a  gaping  margin  of  insuf- 
ficent  funds  in  the  church  financial 
budget  of  expenses.  We  had  enough  re¬ 
served  to  pay  a  very  wideawake  minister 
for  our  little  country  parish,  but  the  sev¬ 
eral  minor  expenses  and  bills  for  exten¬ 
sive  repairs  on  the  parsonage  amounted 
to  almost  as  much  as  his  salary.  There¬ 
fore  we  set  our  wits  to  work  to  find  a 
way  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

We  decided  on  a  series  of  old-fashioned 
suppers  in  a  modernistic  setting — some¬ 
thing  unique  that  would  attract  the  gen¬ 
eral  .public  from  the  nearby  towns.  We 
have  succeeded  in  the  project  so  well  that 
people  come  a  long  distance  to  partake 
of  the  delicious  country  food. 

The  specialty  ,is  chicken.  The  slogan 
and  advertisement  is :  “Chicken,  ‘As 
You  Like  It.’  ”  And  these  suppers  yield 
a  double  recompense,  for  not  only  do  they 
contribute  amply  to  the  church  fund  but 
they  supply  a  home  market  for  the  farm 
women’s  food  products  and  contribute  to 
their  income  as  well.  For  most  of  the 
food  for  these  suppers  comes  from  the 
dairies,  chicken  yards  and  gardens  of  the 
community,  and  are  purchased  by  the 
committee  at  market  prices.  The  menus 
are  so  dainty  that  they  please  the  most 
fastidious,  yet  they  are  hearty  enough  to 
make  everyone  feel  well  fed. 

Table  and  dining-room  decorations  are 
given  careful  consideration  and  novel  yet 
simple  ideas  suggested  by  the  seasons  are 
always  carried  out  successfully.  The 
waiters  are  young  people  of  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  Sometimes  they  are  young  men 
in  immaculate  white  duck  coats  and 
chef’s  caps.  Then  again  the  girls,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  young  matrons,  take  charge  and 
plan  the  menu,  choose  the  color  scheme, 
arrange  the  tables  and  serve  their  turn 
as  waitresses.  .They,  too,  are  dressed 
nearly  alike  in  the  color  scheme  of  the 
decorations.  Sometimes  they  are  in  cos¬ 
tume,  cap  and  apron  made  of  crepe  pa¬ 
per.  At  one  dinner  de  luxe  each  table 
had  a  separate  color  scheme  of  its  own, 
with  its  special  waiter  dressed  to  match. 
A  new  feature  was  added  to  the  menu ; 
stuffed  chicken  legs.  This  plate  de  luxe 
calls  for  one  leg  per  person,  accompanied 
by  giblet  sauce,  mashed  potatoes  and  a 
vegetable.  The  leg  is  boned  and  the 
cavity  filled  with  a  moist  dressing  of 
minced  ham  and  bread  crumbs. 

Ice  cream  and  other  commercial  des¬ 
serts  and  drinks  are  seldom  served,  as 
they  try  to  adhere  to  their  specialty  of 
fresh  country  products  without  disguises 
.to  kill  their  original  flavor.  Berries  are 
always  a  favorite  dessert  and  never  go 
begging,  no  matter  what  the  price.  They 
are  usually  served  plain,  except  for  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  a  whipped  dressing.  To 
prepare  the  dressing,  which  is  delicious, 
use  the  following  proportions  :  One  quart 
heavy  cream,  one  cup  milk  and  six  table¬ 
spoons  of  marshmallow  cream.  Whip  all 
together.  The  marshmallow  improves 
the  flavor  and  cream  will  hold  its  shape 
for  some  time  with  this  addition. 

The  patrons  enjoy  their  pickles,  and 
always  call  for  pickles  and  more  pickles 
until  their  appetite  for  the  kind  “mother 
makes”  is  appeased.  Two  gallons  will 
serve  100  people  (if  they  are  not  too 
greedy).  They  must  be  well  drained  and 
of  different  varieties.  Some  are  dark 
with  spices,  some  yellow  with  mustard, 
and  some  bright  colored  barberry  or  cauli¬ 
flower,  sweet  pickled  pears,  pumpkin, 
cherries  or  plums. 

Beverages  are  not  difficult.  Cold  rich 
milk  is  a  first  favorite  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  ;  then  coffee  and  iced  tea. 

Coffee  is  usually  served  with  plenty  of 
cream  during  the  main  course,  because 
most  people,  especially  the  men,  prefer  it 
that  way.  One  pound  of  good  grade  me¬ 
dium  ground  coffee  is  sufficient  for  one 
quart  of  cream  and  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar.  This  will  serve  50  people  with  a 
rich,  golden  brown  drink  fit  for  an  epi¬ 
cure,  if  properly  made.  Their  method  is 
to  put  the  coffee  in  a  large  cheesecloth 
bag  and  drop  into  eight  quarts  of  rapidly 
boiling  water.  When  bag  and  contents 
are  thoroughly  soaked  remove  the  con¬ 
tainer  .to  back  of  range  and  move  the  bag 
about  in  the  water  for  five  minutes  and 
then  suspend  over  liquid  to  drain.  Cover. 
When  demi-tasse  coffee  is  served  two 
pounds  are  used. 

In  order  to  save  waste,  a  table  of 
working  quantities  has  been  worked  out. 
Fifty  pounds  of  raw  dressed  chicken  is 
allowed  for  50  people  at  a  roast  chicken 
dinner.  Six  quarts  of  cranberries  are  re¬ 
quired.  Thirty  pounds  of  fowl  provides 
sufficient  meat  for  50  servings  of  chicken 
pie.  Creamed  chicken  for  50  requires  10 
pounds  of  cooked  chicken,  diced ;  one 
pint  of  chopped  pimentoes ;  four  quarts 
white  sauce;  12  hard-boiled  eggs;  six  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  chopped  parsley  and  patty 
shells. 

Vegetable  salad  for  50  requires  about 
nine  quarts  mixed  vegetables;  chicken 
salad,  six  quarts  diced  chicken  and  the 
same  of  potato. 

Cake  is  baked  in  large  sheets  and  then 
cut  in  pieces  the  desired  size.  Special 
recipes  are  used,  and  the  mixture  is 
baked  in  special  pans  10  inches  across. 
These  give  18  generous  slices. 

Pies  are  a  standby  during  cold  weath¬ 
er.  Two  kinds  are  served,  soft  or  open- 
faced  pies  and  apple  or  mince.  Mince¬ 
meat  is  always  homemade.  On  rare  oc- 
eassions  other  desserts,  such  as  turnovers, 
jelly  doughnuts  and  cup  cakes  are  served. 

Fruit  is  a  matter  of  season,  but  it  is 
always  chosen  with  care  and  washed  and 
dried  at  home. 


Once  a  year  they  serve  a  “Harvest 
Supper.”  This  is  the  cheapest  meal  to 
provide,  yet  it  never  fails  to  draw  a 
crowd.  Late  in  the  Autumn  the  garden 
is  _  made  to  give  of  its  store,  and  the 
skill  of  the  country  women  is  second  to 
none  when  it  comes  to  preparing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  tempting  dishes  from  this  source 
alone. 

For  esthetic  reasons  as  well  as  for 
profit  the  portions  of  food  served  are 
small  and  dainty.  More  can  be  ordered  if 
desired.  This  does  not  mean  miserly  bits, 
but  servings  of  standard  size.  The  but¬ 
ter  squares  are  cut  40  to  the  pound.  One 
pint  of  buttered  peas  is  the  rule  for  six 
plates.  Two  heaping  tablespoons  of 
mashed  potato  and  of  vegetables  are 
enough  for  each  serving.  One  measuring 
cup  of  salad  is  given  to  a  person.  Des¬ 
serts  are  ahvays  served  individually. 

In  order  to  be  assured  of  both  satis- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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449 — Graceful  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


420  —  For  Sports. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


422  —  Extremely 

Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


419 

419 — For  Wee  Maids. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  0  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  (4  yd. 
of  4-in.  ribbon  for 
bow.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


faction  to  patrons  and  a  fair  profit  at 
moderate  expenditure  and  cost  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  select  the  menu  with  care.  An 
expensive  main  dish,  like  stuffed  chick¬ 
en  legs,  calls  for  an  economical  dessert, 
etc.,  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  the 
supper  moderate.  The  second  essential 
is  to  plan  suppers  that  are  easy  to  serve, 
and  to  keep  hot  or  cold.  In  both  Winter 
and  Summer  there  is  always  one  hot 
course.  Food  is  kept  hot  in  tireless  cook¬ 
ers  and  double  boilers.  Roast  chicken 
will  keep  hot  if  kept  tightly  covered  in 
the  double  roasters.  A  long  narrow  table 
has  been  built  to  fit  near  the  stove.  Salad 
materials  are  kept  in  ice-cream  freezers. 

The  very  fair  price  of  these  suppers 
adds  to  their  popularity.  It  is  estimated 
by  figuring  the  actual  cost  per  plate  and 
doubling  it.  The  cost,  of  course,  includes 
fuel  and  labor. 

Still  another  unique  feature  is  the 
hostess  idea.  Because  we  wish  to  keep 
our  old  patrons  and  secure  new  ones  we 
give  a  personal  welcome  to  each  guest. 
Old  ladies  are  provided  with  comfortable 
chairs  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
themselves  and  go  home  without  fatigue. 
If  the  supper  is  held  out  of  doors  cheap 
fiber  mats  are  provided  for  the  little  ones 
to  play  upon.  A  few  hammocks  are  hung 
for  the  babies  and  caretakers  are  avail¬ 


able  for  a  small  sum.  In  fact  these  little 
extra  touches  contribute  almost  as  much 
towards  success  as  the  food  itself. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Another  Household 
Schedule 

“Scheduling  the  Housework,”  on  page 
1064,  appeals  to  me  especially  because  I 
find  it  the  best  way  to  put  through  a 
busy  Saturday  and  gain  the  co-operation 
of  the  children  in  the  week-end  tasks.  ,  I 
know  most  mothers  have  been  met  with 

the  objection,  “Well,  but,  mother - ” 

and  the  usual  recital  of  things  a  boy  or 
girl  has  in  mind  to  do.  While  getting 
breakfast  and  at  the  close  of  breakfast 
I  jot  down  the  detailed  items  of  the  day's 
work.  Included  are  always  those  tasks 
which  mother  alone  knows  how  to  do. 
But  including  them  completes  the  outline 
of  work  that  must  be  done  and  always 
mother’s  tasks  are  so  numerous  and  so 
heavy  that  the  others  seem  small  in  com¬ 
parison,  and  such  complaints  as,  “But  do 
I  have  to  do  that?”  are  not  expressed. 
As  soon  as  breakfast  is  over  we  inspect 
the  list  and  each  one  chooses  a  task  to 
complete.  It  is  sometimes  surprising  to 
find  the  13-year-old  son  choosing  to 
“hoove”  the  living-room  or  to  dust  the 
floors  or  to  set  to  rights  the  reading  table. 
Every  little  task  is  listed  and  the  sched¬ 
ule  often  reads  like  this : 

Clear  table. 

Wash  dishes. 

Skim  and  dispose  of  milk. 

Make  cheese. 

Work  butter. 

Sweep  kitchen  and  porches. 

Hoove  rugs  downstairs. 

Dust  floors  downstairs. 

Dust  furniture  downstairs. 

Make  beds. 

Dust  bedroom  floors. 

Burn  trash  paper,  etc. 

No  one  is  permitted  to  reserve  a  par¬ 
ticular  task  until  the  one  first  chosen  is 
finished.  Sometimes  we  feel  like  choosing 


Patchwork  Pattern 


task  together  and  working  and  chatting. 
At  other  times  it  seems  someone  prefers 
to  get  off  to  himself  and  work  quietly 
alone.  And  in  some  way  the  children 
grasp  the  complete  task  of  a  day’s  house¬ 
keeping  much  better  when  it  is  written 
out  in  detail  and  done  job  at  a  time.  I 
like  this  method  better  for  my  children 
than  giving  out  the  tasks  myself,  or 
having  regularly  appointed  tasks  for  each 
one.  On  school  days  each  one  has  a  few 
regular  duties,  but  it  is  to  accomplish  the 
many  extra  tasks  of  the  week-end — the 
Saturday  cleaning  and  baking  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  Sunday — that  I  find  the  above 
method  most  helpful.  mbs.  e.  e.  l. 


Scrapple  with  Cracklings 

One  of  the  most  palatable  ways  to  use 
part  of  the  cracklings  is  to  use  them  with 
a  hog’s  head  in  making  scrapple.  Soak 
the  head  over  night ;  in  the  morning  clean 
thoroughly,  remove  the  eyes  and  ears 
deeply,  then  boil  until  tender.  Let  stand 
until  cold,  remove  all  the  bone  and  chop 
meat  fine.  Drain  off  all  the  water  it  was 
boiled  in,  strain  it  to  get  out  all  the  bits 
of  bone,  then  use  again,  putting  it  over 
fire  to  get  hot  while  the  chopped  meat  is 
being  seasoned  to  taste.  Put  in  the 
chopped  meat  together  with  four  pounds 
ground  cracklings  to  each  medium-sized 
head.  Make  quite  thin  with  additional 
water,  then  thicken  with  coimmeal  to 
the  consistence  of  mush.  Cook  from  one 
to  1%  hours  after*  putting  in  the  meal. 
Put  in  pans,  smooth  off  the  top  and  cover 
with  lard  to  prevent  top  drying  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  any  length  of  time.  For  use 
cut  one-half  inch  slices  and  fry  to  a  good 
brown  on  both  sides  in  a  little  melted 
lard  or  butter.  If  you  have  no  special 
use  for  the  feet,  heart  and  tongue,  cook 
with  the  head. 


Graham  Cookies 

One  egg,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  sour  milk,  one  tablespoon  molasses, 
four  tablespoons  shortening,  one  teaspoon 
each  soda  and  cinnamon,  two  cups  graham 
flour,  one  cup  raisins.  Drop  in  gi’eased 
pans.  These  are  delicious  with  or  with¬ 
out  raisins.  mbs.  c.  d. 


COLD  WEATHER  Health 

Style,  Comfort 

K  COLDPRVF 

iulo.  0-5.  pat.  opr.  NlT  SUPS 


All  three  aro  yours  if  voi i 
Wear  an  Indera  Figurflt  Knit 
Slip. 

Indera  protects  your  health  by 
keeping  warmth  in  and  cold  ouO 
— even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Indera  is  tailored  to  fit  your* 
figure.  You  can  wear  it  under¬ 
neath  your  smartest  dress. 

You  can  wear  an  Indera  ini 
Comfort.  For  it  has  a  patented 
knit  border  that  prevents  riding 
lip  around  the  hips  and  bunch¬ 
ing  between  your  knees. 

It  has  patented  RTA-TTP* 
shoulder  straps — straps  that  al¬ 
ways  stay  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Indera.  It  comes  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fast  color  combina¬ 
tions.  In  wool  and  rayon,  all 
wool,  wool  mixtures  and 
cotton.  Send  for  FRivM 
Indera  Stylo  Folder 
No.  14  showing  Indera 
Slips  in  color.  Pleasa 
mention  dealer’s  nama 
and  address. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


STORM  SASH  and 
Combination  Doors 

CEND  US  your  sizes 
^  and  quantities  and 
we  will  quote  you  our 

- [ -  low  freight  delivered 

prices. 

Highest  Quality 
-  Prompt  Shipment 

White  Plains  Sash  and  Door  Co. 

Dept.  R  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


fa2LhT-> 


NEW 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory  _ 
Prices.  Only  $5  Down  on 
any  stove,  range  or  furnace. 

200  styles  and  sizes. 
24-hour  shipment.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  6-Year 
Guarantee.  30yearsinbusi- 
r  ness.  750,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  _ 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


AKalamazoQ 

Direct  to  You’ 


I 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFC.  CO.,  Dipt.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1(4  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  1. 


Mrs.  Ror'er’s 
Cookery  Books 

■  ■"  .  -s-.'..-'  „  s-i -  77  ■  „  ,  , 

Mrs.  Borer’s  New  Look  Book . $2.50 


Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . 1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Ilot  Wqather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 
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Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 
Crosses 

(Continued  from  Page  1163) 
“Jones"  that  has  a  bull  he  says  is  beefy 
as  they  come.  “He  could  register  him, 
but  just  never  bothered  to' get  the  pa¬ 
pers.” 

If  beef  type  and  beef  breed  individual¬ 
ity  and  excellence  is  not  understood  or 
recognized  a  study  should  be  made  of  it 
before  embarking  in  the  business.  This 
may  be  done  by  attending  one  or  two 
leading  fairs,  and  studying  the  blue  rib- 


First  Generation  Crossbred  Calves ; 
Sired  by  a  Purebred  Hereford  Bull  and 
Out  of  Grade  Holstein  Cows 


bon  winners.  Get  acquainted  or  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
beef  breed  associations ;  let  them  assist 
you.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  value 
for  your  purchase,  but  do  not  hesitate  to 
buy  if  the  value  is  there.  Attend  a  few 
beef  cattle  purebred  sales  and  get  a  line 
on  prices.  Then  and  not  until  then  is  it 
time  to  start. 


New  York  State  Fair 
of  1846 

The  New  York  State  fair  of  Septem¬ 
ber  16-17,  1846,  is  too  remote  for  memory. 
Those  who  attended  this  fair  of  84  years 
ago  saw  a  rather  crude  machine,  a  reap¬ 
er.  For  this,  an  award  of  $5  was  made 
to  C.  H.  McCormick,  of  Rockbridge  Co., 
Va.  Cyrus  McCormick  had  licensed 
Backus,  Fitch  &  Company  of  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
this  machine.  In  advertising  at  that 
time,  extravagant  claims  were  made  for 
the  machine.  “The  reaper  is  warranted 
to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres  a  day,  to  save 
an  average  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  that  would  be  lost  by  ordinary  cra¬ 
dling,  the  machine  to  be  durable,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order — price  $100, 
payable  on  delivery  at  Brockport,  Mon¬ 
roe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  time  shall  be  given  for 
good  paper  drawing  interest.  The  under¬ 
signed  further  proposes  to  send  his  reap¬ 
ers  to  any  responsible  farmer  or  farm¬ 
ers  who  may  desire  to  make  a  trial  of  it 
alongside,  and  on  the  same  terms  of  any 
other  to  be  purchased  or  refused,  as  de¬ 
cided  on  making  such  trial.” 

John  A.  Pitts,  of  Rochester,  was  award¬ 
ed  first  place  for  his  thrasher.  Changing 
agriculture  was  evidenced  in  the  farm 
equipment  displayed.  Fanning  mills  had 
become  essential  on  the  grain  farms  of 
New  York.  Farmers  were  cutting  corn¬ 
stalks  and  straw.  These  machines  were 
forerunners  of  the  silo  filler.  A  primi¬ 
tive  corn  planter,  an  early  type  of  grain 
drill,  horse  rakes,  the  self-acting  cheese 
press  were  among  the  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  shown.  Buggies,  wagons,  harness 
and  equipment  are  displayed.  A  boot 
crimper,  a  revolving  bellows,  a  mill  for 
sawing  siding  are  other  examples  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment  for  growing  industry. 

J.  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
exhibited  16  yoke  of  oxen,  and  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  showed  10  yoke. 
J.  S.  Wadworth  received  $35  in  premium 
money,  $20  from  showing  the  best  10 
yoke,  $10  for  showing  the  best  single 
yoke,  and  $5  for  the  second  best  yoke  of 
three-year-okl  steers.  J.  M.  Sherwood 
carried  away  $10  in  premium  money  for 
having  shown  his  10  yoke  of  oxen.  E.  R. 
Evans  of  Marcy  won  $25  for  the  great¬ 
est  quantity  of  butter  made  from  five 
cows  iiv  30  days.  The  amount  is  unre¬ 
corded.  Among  the  exhibitors  of  cattle 
are  names  perhaps  forgotten.  The  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  Sherwood,  of  Auburn ;  Vail, 
of  Troy;  Allen,  of  Buffalo;  Bacon,  of 
Waterloo  ;  Wakeman,  of  Herkimer  ;  Park¬ 
er,  of  Ballston ;  Button,  of  Newark; 
Wells,  of  Johnstown ;  Hyatt,  of  Roches¬ 
ter;  Washbon,  of  Otsego  County,  and 
Corning  and  Sotham,  of  Albany.  The 
names  of  prize-winners  would  make  up  an 
interesting  who’s  who  of  early  New  York 
agriculture, 


The  same  year, 
the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  cattle  show 
was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the 
Newcastle  County 
Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  4.000  present 
for  one  day.  Plows 
with  wheels  were 
used,  and  the  fur¬ 
rows  were  made  to 
“lie  like  plaits  of 
a  shirt.” 

The  show  of  the 
New  York  State 
Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  in  1844  pre- 
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These  Grade  Holstein  Cows  Bred  to  a  Purebred  Hereford  Bull  Produced  Market- 
Topping  and  Blue  Ribbon  Prise  Winning  Steers,  and  Fat  Heifers 


cipitated  interest 
in  the  selection  of 
dairy  cattle.  It  was 
agreed  among 
breeders  that  “you 
can  breed  fatting 
stock,  but  you  can¬ 
not  breed  a  good 
milk  cow.”  “Milk¬ 
ing  qualities,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  old 
writer,  “are  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  c  h  a  n  c  e.” 
The  discussion  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  Ivats- 
kill,  a  native  six- 
year-old  brindle 
cow,  weighing  1,- 
170  lbs.,  turned  the 
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Co# 


BaB 

VITAMIZED 
LAYING  MASHES 


Fed 


ontest 


on  BULL  BRAND, 


[ester  Waldron’s  250  birds 
lay  5,818  eggs  in  month’ 

/tiujA  Unde  Chadie 


and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  are 
guaranteed  to  give  more 
eggs  or  money  back. 


VITAMIZED 

CHICK  STARTER  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in¬ 
gredients  needed  for 
baby  chicks. 


VITAMIZED  BROILER 
AND  GROWING  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in¬ 
gredients  needed  for 
growing  birds. 


DAIRY  FEEDS 


1  ester  Waldron  of  North  Creek,  War- 
-*  ren  County,  N.  Y.,  is  another  of  the 
many  successful  poultrymen  who  knows 
by  experience  that  Bull  Brand  Guaranteed 
Feeds  are  most  productive.  And  after  you 
read  his  own  story  here,  you’ll  know  why. 

A  County  Record  of  81.3%  Lay 

“I  began  feeding  B-B  Laying  Mash  early 
last  spring,”  says  Mr.  Waldron,  “and  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April  made  a  County  rec¬ 
ord  of  81.3%  lay  or  an  average  of  24.4  eggs 
per  bird  for  the  month.  During  May  I 
again  won  the  County  contest  with  a  250- 
bird  pen  laying  5,818  eggs,  a  percentage  of 
75-2%  or  an  average  of  23-3  eggs  per  bird. 
For  June,  my  average  was  between  23  and 
24  eggs  per  bird. 

“  B-B  Feeds  are  exceptionally  well  bal¬ 
anced,  are  of  excellent  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity  and  are  the  most  productive  feeds 
I  have  ever  used.” 


2.4%  Dairy  Ration,  zo% 
Hi-Test,  16%  Marmico.  A 
Protein  content  suitable  for 
every  grade  of  roughage. 


Like  Mr.  Waldron,  thousands  of  other 
poultrymen  have  found  &hrough  careful 
tests  that  B-B  Feeds  produce  the  most  eggs 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 

W.  A.  Guthrie,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  says: 
“Since  feeding  B-B,  my  hens  have  averaged 
70%  production  and  I  never  had  lower  feed 


TheWome  of  the  Feed  thats  Guaranteed 


costs.”  “I  fed  B-B  Laying  Mash  to  124 
hens  and  got  as  many  as  97  eggs  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  November,”  writes  M.  Alvater,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Md.  “My  hens,  fed  on  B-B,  took  first 
prize  for  bestlayingconditionat  theFairs,” 
reports  H.  P.  Birden,  Barkhamsted,  Conn. 

B-B  Will  Give  You  Most  Eggs 
Per  Dollar  of  Feed  Cost 

But  only  by  making  a  test  yourself  will 
you  know  what  B-B  feeds  can  do  for  you. 
Get  enough  B-B  Laying  Mash,  vitami%ed 
with  Cod  Liver  Oil ,  and  B-B  Scratch  Feed  to 
last  one  pen  30  days.  Write  to  me  if  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you.  At  the  end  of  the 
test  period  compare  the  egg  production, 
the  size  and  shell  of  the  eggs,  the  condition 
of  the  birds,  and  the  feeding  cost.  If  B-B 
doesn’t  come  through,  take  the  empty  bags 
back  to  your  dealer  and  he’ll  return  your 
money  without  question. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book ,  FREE! 

Professor  L.  N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse 
University,  has  written  a  book  for  us  that 
includes  the  latest  information  on  poultry 
raising  and  care.  It’s  the  most  helpful  thing 
I’ve  seen  on  the  subject.  It’s  just  chock  full 
of  “ hows ’  ’  and  “  whys .  ”  I’d  1  i ke  to  send  you 
a  copy,  free.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


“UNCLE  CHARLIE,” 

Care  of  MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC., 

1108  Chamber  ofCommerce  Bldg,  Buffalo, N.Y. 

Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gil¬ 
more’s  64-page  book,  “Making  Poultry  Pay  a 
Profit. ’’There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  me. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No _ — 

City _ _ State _ _ _ 
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attention  of  dairymen  to  selection  and 
breeding  of  dairy  stock.  This  cow,  when 
kept  on  grass  only,  gave  38*4  quarts  of 
mills  per  day,  and  from  the  milk  produced 
by  her  in  two  days,  6%  lbs.  of  butter  were 
made.  This  was  phenomenal,  and  was 
equal  to  22%  lbs.  of  butter  a  week.  She 
was  milked  four  time  daily,  and  her  milk 
was  carefully  measured.  The  cow  was 
owned  by  It.  Donaldson,  of  Dutchess  Co  , 
N.  Y.  w.  j. 


Shooting  Hogs  for 
Butchering 

Personally  I  do  not  just  agree  with 
the  method  of  killing  hogs  mentioned  on 
page  1090.  I  shoot  my  hogs  and  it  is  an 
easy  task  to  roll  them  on  their  back  for 
sticking.  I  have  done  the  same  as  men¬ 
tioned,  but  feel  I  have  a  much  easier  and 
better  method.  I  do  not  need  any  help  to 
stick  a  hog  after  it  is  shot.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  hang  a  hog  up  by  its  hind 
leg  to  bleed  out. 

Some  complain  a  hog  will  not  properly 
bleed  out  if  shot.  This  is  not  true.  It 
all  depends  on  the  butcher,  whether  or 
not  he  gets  a  good  stick.  After  the  hog 
is  killed  I  wash  it  and  use  pulverized 
resin  sprinkled  over  the  hog,  two  pounds 
for  a  four  hundred  hog.  Another  thing 
I  find  a  great  help  is  a  set  of  automatic 
tackle  blocks  to  handle  the  hog.  I  use 
hooks  and  spreader  instead  of  a  gambrel. 

I  have  a  large  scalding  tub  and  platform 
I  use  just  for  butchering. 

Do  not  see  how  quick  you  can  dress  off 
a  hog,  but  see  how  well  the  meat  will 
look  after  you  are  through.  Keep  all 
tools  clean  and  you  will  be  well  repaid 
for  the  extra  work.  I  have  butchered 
hogs  for  21  years.  L.  A. 

Vermont. 

Inter-American  Livestock 
Conference 

This  conference,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  8-20,  and  attended  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  republics, 
made  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  important  matter  of  communicable 
diseases 

Whereas  the  prevention  and  suppres¬ 
sion  of  animal  diseases  are  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  national  welfare  through  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  livestock  pro¬ 
duction,  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  livestock  diseases 
are  also  transmissible  to  mankind,  some¬ 
times  with  fatal  effect,  and 

Whereas  economical  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  and  sanitary  care  of  livestock,  meat 
and  dairy  products  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  national  health  and  welfare, 
and 

Whereas  the  prompt  and  orderly  ex¬ 
change  of  technical  knowledge  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  methods  of  averting  animal 
diseases  and  improving  livestock  practices 
gives  promise  of  extensive  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  respective  nations,  there¬ 
fore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry  and 
Animal  Industry  recommends  that  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  be  taken  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Inter-American  livestock 
advisory  board  to  study  livestock  prob¬ 
lems  from  an  international  standpoint. 

That  the  aforesaid  board  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  receiving  and  disseminating  (1)  re¬ 
sults  of  research  of  animal  diseases  and 
related  subjects,  (2)  methods  of  live¬ 
stock-disease  prevention,  control  and 
eradication;  (3)  information  on  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  animal  disease  in  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries;  (4)  information  deal¬ 
ing  with  livestock  production,  including 
breeding,  feeding,  nutrition  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  livestock,  and  the  economical  and 
sanitary  production,  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  meat  and  dairy  products;  (5) 
information  regarding  veterinary  and  al¬ 
lied  technical  education,  especially  with 
respect  to  establishing  and  maintaining 
high  standards  in  both  private  practice 
and  in  official  duties;  (6)  other  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  promote  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  and  useful  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  in  each  nation,  and 

That  each  government  be  invited  to 
designate  a  qualified  official  or  represent¬ 
ative  who  shall  be  authorized  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  in  its  relations  with  the  Inter- 
American  livestock  advisory  board. 

That  each  government  furnish  other 
countries,  in  membership,  with  a  copy  of 
any  laws,  regulations,  amendments,  of¬ 
ficial  orders,  and  results  of  research, 
dealing  with  animal  diseases  and  other 
livestock  subjects,  and 

Be  it  further  recommended  that  re¬ 
ports  of  an  outbreak  of  animal  disease  of 
an  unusual  kind,  especially  one  not 
previously  existing  in  a  country,  be  made 
through  official  channels  by  telegraph  or 
other  rapid  means  of  communication. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  14-17. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Fnion  Stockyards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 


of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Nov.  6-8. — National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  Federation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  Annual  Chirst- 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  ■ —  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  3-5.— N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Societv,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10-12. — Springfield  Poultry  Show 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager,  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jan.  19-24,  1931. — Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  29.  —  Gregory  Farm,  (W.  S. 
Corsa),  Percheron  sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  Holsteins;  New  Richmond, 
Wis. ;  R.  II.  Posten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale ;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . 

$8.25@$8.75 
7.00®  8.25 

7.00 

8.75 

8.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

6.75® 

5.00® 

7.50 

6.75 

5.75 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef . 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice 

3.75®  5.00 
2.25®  3.75 
6.00®  6.75 
4.00®  6.00 
12.00®14.50 

9.50 

Calves,  250  to  500.  good  and  ch. . 
Common  and  medium  . 

6.75® 

4.50® 

9.00 

6.75 

HOGS 


Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch. .  ,$9.75@10.45 
Lt.  wta.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch.10.30@10.60 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  eh .  .10.40®10.60 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch  .10.10@10.60 
Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  raed.  and  ch.  7.75@  8.50 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch..  9.00®  9.75 
SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  good  and 

medium  . 

All  wts.,  common  . 

Ylg.  weth..  90  to  110,  med. 
Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and 
120  to  150,  med.  and  ch. . 
All  wts.,  cull  and  com... 


choice.  .  $7.75@$8.75 

.  6.25®  7.75 

.  5.00®  6.25 

and  cli.  3.00@  5.75 

ch .  2.25®  3.50 

.  2.00®  3.25 

.  1.00®  2.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in. 
McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  2%-in.  Wealthies, 

$1.25  to  $1.35;  unclassified,  2 14 -in.  McIntosh, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  2 14 -in.  Twenty  Ounce,  $1  to 
$1.15;  U.  S.  Utility,  214-in.  McIntosh,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  beans,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  green,  $1.35; 
cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Danish  Seed,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt..  No.  1,  $1.50; 

grapes,  N.  Y.,  Concords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  45  to 
4Se;  carton  of  12  2-qt.  bskts.,  $1.50;  bu.  bskt., 
$1.15;  lugs,  70c;  Pa.,  Concords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  45 
to  48c;  pears,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Bartletts,  No. 
1,  fair  condition,  $1  to  $1.50;  Seckels,  No.  1, 
best,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poorer,  small,  low  as  $1.25; 
peppers,  N.  .1.,  bu.  hprs.,  60  to  65c;  bu.  bskt., 
65  to  75e:  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Maine,  150-lb. 
sacks,  Cobblers,  $2.90  to  $3;  Green  Mts.,  $3  to 
$3.10;  120-lb.  sacks.  Green  Jits.,  $2.35  to  $2.50; 
cobblers,  $2.35;  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Mts.,  $2 
to  $2.15;  Long  Island,  150-lb.  sacks.  Cobblers, 
$3.55  to  $3.60;  quinces,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  few,  $1.15;  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No. 

I,  yellows,  Va..  bu.  hprs.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  N. 

J. ,  'bu.  hprs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  bids.,  mediums,  $4. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  271/4e; 
extra  firsts,  new  cases,  291/4c;  nearby  hennery 
whites,  35c. 

Poultry. — Live  heavy  hens,  24  to  25c;  med., 
18  to  22c;  Leghorns,  10  to  15c;  colored  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  24  to  25c;  med.,  20  to  23c;  Legj 
horns,  18  to  20c;  old  roosters,  14c;  ducks,  15 
to  20c;  Spring  geese,  15c;  turkeys,  20  to  30e 
lb.;  common  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  37c;  hog-dressed,  32 
to  33c  lb. 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?. . .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

Effective  Absorbine  quickly  relieves 
muscles,  sore  and  swollen  from  overwork. 
Pulled  tendons,  strains  and  sprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  Won’t  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  gashes,  sores,  bruises. 
$2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

71  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 

3  Young  Purebred  Dii/ilrc  $15,  $20,  $25.  Also 
Reg.Toggenburg  AAIAA-EA^  two  does  left. 
FAIRMOUNT  APIARY  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


This  splendid  scale  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  correct  weighing 
of  milk  and  testing  for  butter- 
fat  by  Babcock  method.  Adjust¬ 
able  pointer  makes  allowance 
for  weight  of  pail.  Readings 
in  tenths  of  pounds  for  easy 
figuring.  Large  dial — distinct 
numerals  —  sturdy  construction 
— guaranteed  accuracy. 

At  better  dealers — or  order 
direct.  Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO. 

56O  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Single 


Double 


Spring 


Spring 


30-lb. 


60-ib. 


Size 


Size 


$3.85 


$4.85 


HORSES 


Purebred 
Draft  Horse  Sale 

25  Percheron  Mares  and  Fillies 
and  &  Stallion  Colts 

to  be  sold  at  Auction  at 

GREGORY  FARM,  Whitehall,  Illinois 

On  Wednesday,  October  29 

In  quality,  usefulness  and  type,  these  horses — 
including  bred  mares,  good  matched  teams  and 
young  stallions— will  meet  the  needs  of  eastern 
farmers  who  wish  to  increase  and  improve  their 
draft  breeding  and  work  stock. 

We  welcome  you  to  come  and  see,  whether 
you  buy  or  not.  The  catalogue  contains 
pedigrees  and  particulars.  Apply  for  it  to 

W.  S.  CORSA,  GREGORY  FARM 

Whitehall,  Illinois 


3  Matched  Percheron  Mares 

coming  three,  four  and  five,  sound,  all  bred,  $150  each. 
Pair  Matched  Gelding  Colts,  coming  one  year,  $75  each. 
Large  Gelding,  coming  four  years,  well  broken,  weight 
1100  lbs.,  $200.  Pair  Matched  Geldings,  brothers, coming 
two  ami  four,  $300. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 


BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


GREEN  LODGE  GARDENS  D^DAHs^ 
ACOBMEMTED  GUERNSEYS 

Near  descendants  of  the  great  bulls 
LANGWATER  PLANET 
VALENTINE’S  HONORABLE  SEQUEL 
LANGWATER  STEADFAST 


Heifer  Calves  for  sale,  $30.00  and  up 
Write  for  particulars  Telephone,  Dedham  0610 


WE  MUST  SELL 

before  winter  for  lack  of  room,  A  Dill  |  C 
from  11  to  15  months  old.  Sires  Imp.  **  DULLv 
Gov.  II  of  the  Ruettes  45451  A.  R.  and  Imp.  Moss 
Hoses  Butterfat  114362,  out  of  A.  It.  Dams  with 
good  records.  For  particulars  write 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr. 
SPRING  FARM  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bulls  one  month  to  serviceable  age,  from  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  To  make  room  for 
greatly  increased  herd  will  pay  express  up  to  Nov.  1 

TARBELL  FARMS  .  Smlthvilla  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


for  sale  Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

THENDARA  BREEDING 

Well  grown,  ready  for  Fall  service.  Grandson  of  Sir  Inka 
May.  Faultless  type.  Price  $1*5.  Write  for  photograph. 

FRANK  N.  DECKER.  Atty.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  months  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Accredited  herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  .-7*1 

For  Sale-p,£?ciSi<>M  YOUNG  BULLS 

capable  of  raising  the  production  in  most  herds. 
Every  age.  A  price  to  suit  every  pocketbook. 
Write  for  our  bull  list— It’s  free. 

Wisconsin  Board  of  Control,  State  Capitol,  Mad  Ison,  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  f'SKYATC  FOR 

and  Registered  Lf<lll  J  LUl/waSALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


AYRSHIRES 


Ash  Grove  Baby  Bulls 

One  to  three  months.  From  dams  with  records  of 
10,500  to  13,000  lbs.  milk.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Buy  a 
good  bull  calf  at  farmer’s  prices  and  raise  him  yourself. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Spring's,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
ikllllbli)  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.00. 
Females,  $4.50.  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rabbit  and  rat 
catchers,  $8.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


p  p  rj  DCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 

ELrCrxCr  I  O  special  rat  hunters 

Females  $6.  Young  stock  October  sales.  Females  S4.60; 
Males  $4;  1  pair  S8.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  hook 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  Now  London,  Ohio 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs  £!™e*"i1nDge.fS"sdo' 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  IS.  8.  McNeil,  Dover,  Ifel. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— 60  big  type  pedi¬ 
greed  Pigs,  $8.00  ea.  and  up.  K.  111LL,  Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Registered 

SPOTTED 


Poland-Chinas 


SOWS  —  BOARS  —  PIGS 
A-  M  Kennel.  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa- 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATPRICESERS 


Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester— 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites  .....  $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship.  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
mmtmmmmmmimm—m  Telephone  Woburn  0086 


PIGS 

Chester  W hite  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  Ail 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 


SHEEP 


•\  CORRIEDALES 

THE  IDEAL  SHEEP 

Extra  heavy  fleeces  and  early  maturing  mutton 
qualities.  Rams  and  ram  lambs. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Oft  first  Currn  HALF  are  regis- 
OU  CLASS  oncer  TERED  HAMPSHIRE 

PRICE  IS  RIGHT  FOR  QUICK  SALE 

JOHN  T.  EAGAN  -  -  LEBANON,  NEW  YORK 


CHEVIOT  and 
SOUTHDOWN 


Sheep 


Burton  Sheldon,  Jr. 
Oneouta 
New  York 


CHOICE 
HAMPSHIRE 
Y  KARLIN  G 


Rams 


One  3-year  stud  ram,  also  one 
yearling  Cheviot  ram. 

E.  S.  HILL,  R.  2,  Freeville,  N.Y. 


Shrnnshirps  25 pearling  RAMS,  50  yearling 
neg.  Olll  upbllll  Ch  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Intel - 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Vlect  &  Sons  Lodi,  N.Y. 


sFA°LRE-Reg.  Shropshire  Ramsaa,ncdw  Ewes 

ported.  The  WILLIAMS  FARM,  W  indy  Row,  Feterborongh,  X.  II. 


S  H  It  OPSHIRE  ivams  ana  Lwes  by  Ward  well’s 
and Buttar’s stock.  C.  G.ROHEK,  LudlowvllIc.jN.Y. 


It Ecf  8 H  H  OP  BlVl  U  E  EWES  &  RAMS 

Priced  to  sell.  C.  M.  MncN aught,  Rovina  Center.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  6  Priced  Reasonable. 

aild  Oxford  HG1H9  Broekett  Farras,Atwater,0. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
type  and  quality.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Lndlowville,  X.  Y. 


R  SOUTHDOWN  C  at  reasonable  prices.  L.  M.  COL¬ 
AMS  AND  EWEO  BERT'S  SONS,  East  Chatham, N.Y. 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  ofDogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Monticello,  Iona 


PUREBRED  DCMfil  CC  3  males  one  year  old,  nicely 
ENGLISH  DCKUliCO  started.  X  female  two  years 
old,  good  all  day  hunter,  $35.00. 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Pori  Royal,  Pa. 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Finely  bred,  farm-raised.  MEIER  PINE  KNOLL 
FARM,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  ea^wavT com? 

Males  $10;  females  $6.00.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  VI. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCP8— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

f olltA  Pimnioo  THE  KIND  EVERYBODY  -WANTS 
VUlllU  I  UppiCo  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Ped.  Airedale  Puppies  crs°tu?ves>iI"Vy?m 

FOX  AND  R  AH  HIT  DOGS  FOR  SALE 
RUSSELL  S.  BRITTAIN  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  PITPPIPC  8  weeks  old.  Best  strain. 
GREAT  DANE  “  UI 1  lLu  Jos.  IVozellcr,  Mousey.  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


FOR  SALE  fHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

PEDIGREED  x-’  from  registered  stock,  $  .  o  0 

R.  NUTTALL  -  Toms  River,  N.  J.  £  UP 

WEHITEE^LAND  Chinchilla  Rabbits  Junks 

VALLEY  FUR  FARM  .  Jefferson,  Ohio 


CASTOREX  unrelated  stock  Trio  $25, 

CHINCHILLAS  —  6  months  old  trio  $14,  3  months  old 
tlio  $9.  CLERMONT  RABBITRY,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 


New  Zealand  Whites  - 

REG.  Pedigreed  CHINCHILLAS.  White,  Steel,  Gray.  Black 
FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Vermont  Babbitry,  Montgomery  CtrMVt. 


firau  Flpmieh  fiiank  15'',icea  reasonable.  Forimmediate 
Uldj  r  I G  Hi  I  oil  U 1  dll  lo  sale.  Shawnee  Farms,  Middlesex,  Y.J. 


October  18,  1930 


I  170 


<P*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Step  on  it!  It’s  action  you  want  now — action 
that  will  bring  those  pullets  into  steady  egg 
production  in  time  to  capture  the  high  price 
egg  market.  Speed  ’em  up  and  hold  them  tc 
continued  high  production — that’s  the  pace 
that  makes  profits  jump. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  and  Scratch  Grains  gets  ’em 
laying  in  short  order — without  forcing  them, 
too.  Larro  means  business — it’s  always  uni¬ 
form^ — day  after  day,  it’s  always  the  same. 
That’s  why  it  steps  your  birds  up  to  a  steady, 
continuous  laying  rate  and  holds  them  there. 

Start  your  pullets  on  Larro  Egg  Mash  and 
Scratch  grains  Now.  This  means  High  Gear 
roduction  and  greater  year  round  profits, 
ee  your  Larro  Dealer  at  once  for  your 
requirements. 

Larro  Is  Complete 

Larro  is  a  complete  egg  mash — there  are  no 
extras  to  buy  such  as  greens,  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  minerals,  etc.  It  contains  everything 
necessary  in  just  the  right  proportion  to 
make  you  the  greatest  profit  over  feed  cost. 

THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOGS  &  DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour — for  Bread,  Biscuits, 
Cakes  and  Pies 


miiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiii 

This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver's  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiimimiimiiimi 


of  copper-content  ROSSMETAL 
galvanized.  Many  sizes,  sur¬ 
prising  values. 

INSULATED  ROSSWAY 

Cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter. 
The  Brooder  House  of  Unified 
Controls  Feeders  in  wall,  outside 
£11  inside  use. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
273  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated  folders 
and  full  information.  Mail  today. 

Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  □ 

RlTos  □  Crib9  □  Cutters  □  Mills  □ 


SQUAB  --  BOOK «  FREE  ! 

PR  squabs  selling:  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 
^method.  Plymouth  Kook  Squab  Co., 
205  II  Street,  Melrose,  MftSbu 


Dairy  Cattle  and 

Dairy  Cattle  Breeding. — For  several 
generations  the  main  object  of  most  dairy 
cattle  breeders,  in  trying  out  different 
breeding  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
their  stock,  has  been  to  produce  standard 
“model”’  types,  from  a  slioivyard  stand¬ 
point.  Bulls  and  females  have  been  se¬ 
lected  and  mated  in  thousands  of  herds 
with  a  view  to  correcting  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  faults  in  type  or  form,  in  order 
that  the  stock  produced  should  be  good 
enough,  in  appearance,  to  win  at  the 
shows,  and  sell  at  high  prices  at  sales 
and  private  treaty.  Prominent  among 
the  faults  that  dairy  cattle  breeders  have 
sought  to  eliminate  were  (and  still  are) 
uneven  top-lines,  drooped  rumps,  and  ill¬ 
shaped  udders.  The  pioneer  builders  and 
the  early  improvers  of  all  the  breeds  had 
inner  eyes  for  beauty  of  form  in  their  ani¬ 
mals.  Like  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  they  idealized  symmetries  and 
harmonies  of  lines  and  proportions  which 
they  kept  in  mind,  and  tried  patiently  to 
incarnate  in  their  herds,  flocks  and  studs. 
In  this  slow  work,  based  on  selection, 
trial  and  error,  their  measure  of  success 
was  sufficient  to  inspire  and  sustain  con¬ 
tinued  effort.  Modern  breeders  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  working  with  the  stocks  that  have 
come  down  to  them,  have  in  principle  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  course  in  improving  their 
livestock,  from  a  beauty  or  fancy  stand¬ 
point.  Their  efforts  at  improvement  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  outside  of  their 
subjects;  they  wanted  animals  that  were 
good  to  look  upon.  In  the  last  20  years, 
however,  a  new  and  increasingly  potent 
factor  lias  forced  itself  into  the  breeding 
programs  of  progressive  men  who  raise 
purebred  livestock ;  this  is  the  utility  or 
economic  factor.  Animals  must  now  be 
useful  and  profitable  to  their  owners.  Con¬ 
sequently,  breed  improvers  are  trying, 
with  encouraging  results,  to  combine 
beauty  of  form  with  exceptional  ability 
to  produce  milk  or  butterfat  or  meat  at 
a  profit  or  at  the  least  expense. 

A  “School”  of  Breeding.  —  Recently 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  L.  It.  Ender  of  the 
dairy  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  gave  me  the  main  details  of 
a  “school”’  of  breeding  which  that  bureau 
is  conducting  this  week — Oct.  11-18 — :at 
the  National  Dairy  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Twelve  dairy  cattle  from  the 
bureau’s  breeding  herd  at  Huntley,  Mont., 
are  located  at  the  exposition  where  they 
may  be  studied  in  connection  with  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  science  and  practice  of  breed¬ 
ing.  The  purpose  is  to  explain  breeding 
for  high  and  economical  milk  production. 
The  bureau  is  attempting  to  breed  strains 
of  cattle  that  will  be  pure  in  inheritance 
for  high  levels  of  production,  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  use  for  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  of  sires  which  have  proved, 
through  the  performance  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  as  compared  with  the  production  of 
the  dams  of  the  daughters,  that  they 
transmit  to  their  offspring  the  factor  de¬ 
termining  high  production.  The  bureau’s 
cattle  at  the  exposition,  along  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  records,  indicate  the  measure 
of  progress  that  has  been  made  at  eight 
experiment  stations  by  using  only  such 
sires  as  have  already  shown  that  they 
possess  the  hereditary  factors  for  high 
levels  of  production.  At  Huntley,  Mont., 
the  experimenters  began  with  the  first 
proved  sire  on  the  foundation  herd  twelve 
years  ago.  The  herd  then  consisted  of 
13  cows,  some  of  which  were  daughters 
of  proved  sires.  Among  these  cattle  there 
are  two  females  from  each  generation, 
representing  four  successive  generations 
of  proved-sire  mating.  The  daughters  of 
the  first  two  proved  sires  used,  are  in 
milk :  the  next  two  generations  run  down 
to  young  calves.  In  the  exhibit,  breeders 
at  the  exposition  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  kind  of  cattle  that  this  pure- 
line  work  is  producing.  “We  are  show¬ 
ing  how  our  results  conform  to  Mendel’s 
law  of  segregation,”  the  dairy  bureau 
men  say,  “and  this  law  has  been  repeated¬ 
ly  demonstrated  to  govern  all  inheritance 
in  animals  and  plants  where  sex  is  the 
means  of  reproduction.” 

A  Farm  Horse  Dealer.  —  An  Ohio 
farmer  who  likes  horses  makes  fair  to 
large  profits  every  year  by  feeding  and 
developing  draft-bred  stock  to  sell.  He 
also  keeps  a  few  draft  mares  and  a  stal¬ 
lion,  and  does  well  with  his  foal  crop. 
Most  of  the  horses  that  he  sells,  however, 
are  bought  in  the  Fall,  in  different  parts 
of  his  State,  when  they  are  in  rough,  pas¬ 
ture  condition,  or  thin  and  run-down  from 
having  been  worked  hard.  Many  a  farmer 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  a  few 
colts  to  spare,  or  a  scant  supply  of  feed 
for  Winter,  and  little  or  no  work  for  his 
horses  to  do,  is  in  the  position  of  being 
tempted  or  forced  to  sell  some  of  his 
horses  at  low  or  bargain  prices,  from  a 
buyer's  viewpoint.  In  recent  years  the 
Ohio  man  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
situation,  and  made  money.  During  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring  he  feeds,  han¬ 
dles  and  trains  young  horses,  and  fattens 
the  older  ones,  trims  them  up,  and  gives 
them  the  “rest  cure.”  In  his  own  com¬ 
munity  and  the  surrounding  country,  a 
number  of  farmers,  along  in  March,  when 
Spring  field  work  is  about  to  begin,  are 
short  of  horses,  and  haven't  much  time 
to  devote  to  looking  for  them,  nor  to 
haggling  over  prices  when  they  find  what 
they  want.  The  result  is  that  they  pay 
the  shrewd  and  enterprising  horse  feeder 
and  dealer  well  for  his  feed  and  work 
when  they  buy  horses  from  him  at  his 
prices.  Some  farmers  in  the  East  who 
know  and  like  horses  might  find  it  profit- 
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able,  if  they  have  the  necessary  feed  and 
time  at  their  disposal,  to  follow  the  Ohio 
horseman’s  example. 

When  to  But'  Horses. — The  best  time 
to  buy  horses  for  farm  work  is  in  the 
Fall,  when  they  can  almost  always  be 
bought  at  much  lower,  prices  than  the 
same  horses  would  bring  in  the  Spring, 
after  their  owners  had  wintered  them. 
In  the  Spring  there  is  always  an  active 
demand  in  a  farming  community  for  work 
horses.  If  a  man  buys  horses  in  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March  from  a  dealer,  he  pays  liber¬ 
ally  for  the  dealer’s  feed  and  work.  He 
may  often  pays  as  much  as  $2  to  $3  a 
bushel  for  corn,  measured  in  pounds  of 
fat  on  his  horses.  Every  experienced 
farmer  knows  that  this  soft  fat  is  a 
handicap  to  horses  when  they  are  hitched 
to  plows,  discs,  seeders  and  planters  on 
soft  ground  in  the  warm  days  of  Spring. 
It  costs  the  feeder  something  to  put  fat 
on  horses  in  the  Winter,  but  it.  costs  the 
buyer  more  to  work  it  off  in  his  fields  in 
the  Spring.  The  farmer  who  knows  how 
to  keep  his  horses  in  the  best  condition 
for  work,  doesn’t  fatten  them  in  the  Win¬ 
ter;  he  roughs  them  through,  principally 
on  hay  and  straw.  Consequently,  they 
are  muscularly  hard,  firm  in  flesh  (not 
fat),  and  ready  to  do  a  good  day’s  work 
the  first  time  they  go  into  their  collars  in 
the  Spring.  Almost  any  farmer  can 
winter  his  horses  for  less  money,  in 
terms  of  feed,  shelter  and  care,  than  he 
would  have  to  pay  anyone  else  to  winter 
them.  What  is  also  important,  he  will 
keep  them  in  a  better  condition  to  do 
hard  work  and  go  right  along  when 
Spring  field  work  begins.  I  used  to 
work  for  a  farmer  who  bought  20  to  30 
mules  every  Fall,  put  about  200  lbs.  of 
corn  fat  a  head  on  them  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and,  in  the  Spring,  trimmed  their 
hoofs,  tails  and  manes,  and  slicked  them 
up  with  curry  combs  and  brushes.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  advertising,  farmers  would 
come  to  his  farm  early  in  March  to  buy 
singles  and  spans.  He  would  then  lead 
the  mules  out,  in  leather  halters  with 
brass  buckles  on  them,  and  sell  them 
for  $50  to  $100  a  head  more  than  he 
paid  for  them.  I  remember  his  saying, 
“I  always  get  well  paid  for  my  corn  and 
time  when  I  feed,  fatten  and  sell  mules.” 

Farm  Horse  Scarcity. — Last  May  at 
an  eastern  stockyards  a  commission  man 
there  who  deals  in  horses  only  told  me 
that  during  March  and  April  he  had 
shipped  in  a  number  of  carloads  of  draft 
geldings  and  mares  from  the  Northwest, 
and  sold  them  to  milk  dealers,  truckers 
and  express  companies,  but  mostly  to 
farmers,  at  profitable  prices.  About  30 
head  were  in  his  stables  when  I  was 
there.  Some  of  these  horses  had  been  on 
his  hands  for  30  days  to  six  weeks,  “eat- 
ting  their  heads  off.”  he  said.  Since 
horses  suitable  for  farm  work  were 
scarce,  he  thought  that  he  could  sell 
them  at  his  initial  prices',  but  he  didn’t. 
He  would  have  been  money  ahead  if  he 
had  got  rid  of  them  at  lower  prices  when 
the  farm  demand  was  at  its  peak.  He 
may  have  exaggerated  the  scarcity  of 
farm  horses  in  the  East.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  good,  young  to  middle-aged 
farm  horses  are  scarce,  and  their  num¬ 
ber  is  decreasing.  Furthermore,  old 
horses  are  dying  off.  Next  Spring  horses 
qualified  by  age,  breeding  and  soundness 
to  do  hard  work  in  the  field,  will  be  hard¬ 
er  to  find  and  higher  in  price  than  they 
were  last  April.  This  is  one  man’s  con¬ 
fident  guess.  Good  grade  drafters,  with 
their  best  years  before  them,  were  about 
25  per  cent  higher  in  price  last  Spring 
than  they  were  at  the  corresponding  time 
in  1929.  It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that 
the  receipts  of  horses  at  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  on  Oct.  1  were  only  50  head,  while 
on  that  date  in  1929  there  were  07  head, 
and  on  Oct.  1,  1928,  they  numbered  127 
head.  Some  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States  tell  me  that  they  have  bought  or 
intend  to  buy  a  few  young  draft  mares 
to  help  do  their  field  work,  and  to  raise 
colts  to  sell.  These  men  foresee  a  draft 
horse  shortage  that  will  increase  prices 
to  a  point  where  it  will  pay  them  to  raise 
colts  for  sale.  The  best  draft  horses  that 
I  have  recently  seen  on  farms,  are  in 
Orange  Co..  N.  Y.  They  are  not  for  sale. 

Horseback  Riding. — In  various  re¬ 
gions  of  the  East  horseback  riding  is  on 
a  comparatively  large  scale,  especially  in 
the  Summer.  Sometimes,  near  the  large 
cities,  one  sees  good  horses,  and  a  few 
experienced  riders  who  unmistakably  en¬ 
joy  this  form  of  outdoor  recreation.  Else¬ 
where  in  the  East,  however,  the  average 
of  the  horses  under  saddle  is  low,  most 
of  them  being  old,  stiff,  and  poor  in 
spirit.  Few  of  the  people  seen  on  their 
hacks  know  the  first  principles  of  riding, 
and  still  fewer  appear  to  realize  that 
horses  are  capable  of  suffering.  In  the 
Catskill  country  of  Southeastern  New 
York  State,  middle-aged  to  old  horses  of 
various  sizes,  colors  and  breed  mixtures 
are  kept,  five  to  a  dozen  at  a  place,  by 
Summer  renters  and  resort-owners  who 
hire  them  out  by  the  hour  to  vacationists 
to  ride.  During  the  past  Summer  I  saw 
many  of  these  weary  horses  that  had  been 
poorly  fed.  and  for  hours  at  a  stretch  had 
stood  in  the  sun  tied  to  small  saplings, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  persons,  mostly 
young  people,  to  whom  they  were  hired. 
In  cases  that  came  under  my  observation, 
and  others  that  were  talked  about  by 
farmers  living  on  the  dirt  roads  which  the 
riders  used,  the  horses  were  trotted  down¬ 
hill  and  galloped  uphill.  Thus  mistreated, 
•the  animals  had  grown  poor  and  stiff.  A 
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NewWays 

Increase 
Pott  It  ry 
Profits 


BROODS 
1,000 
to  30,000 
CHICKS 
WITH 
ONE  FIRE 


Successful  poultry- 
men  everywhere  are 
Increasing  profits 
and  cutting  costs 
with  Shenandoah 
HotWaterBrooders, 
VentilatingSy  stems, 
Nursery  Brooders, 
Heating  and  Water¬ 
ing  Equipment.  You 
can  do  the  same. 


In  this  new  Catalog 


Poultrymen  have  ordered  more  Shenandoah 
Equipment  this  year  than  ever  before.  There’s 
a  reason.  Shenandoah  Equipment  pays  them  in 
dollars  and  cents.  See  how  your  own  costs  can 
be  lowered  and  your  profits  increased.  Our  new 
catalog  will  show  you.  Mail  the  coupon— now. 


EF-FISH-ENCY 
THE  MONEY  MAKER 


Ef-fish-eut  feeds  are  the  feeds,  commer¬ 
cial  or  home  mixed,  which  contain 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL. 

They  produce  meat,  eggs,  milk — and 
profits — quicker  than  rations  that  contain 
only  land-grown  feeds. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  sample  and 
booklet,  ‘‘Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry, 
Ilogs  and  Cattle.” 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116  M,  S.  Frederick  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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CUT 

SHIPPING  COSTS 
SAVE  MONEY 

Ship  ckkb  in  “EGGPAK” 
and  atop  egg  breakage.  Twa 
or  three  lbs.  lighter  than 
other  carriers.  Not  only 
lighter,  but  stronger.  “EGG¬ 
PAK”  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre.  Withstands  all  abuse. 
Strong  as  a  trunk.  You  can  stand  on  it — kick  it — and  you 
won’t  find  a  broken  egg.  Pot  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Surety  cushion  fillers  hold  any  size  egg  in  individual  com¬ 
partments.  Eggs  cannot  touch  one  another.  Endorsed  by 
43  agricultural  colleges. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  and  Price 
List  of  all  Sizes,  showing  how  “EGGPAK”  will  make  and 
save  you  money. 

STANDARD  TRUNK  MEG.  CO. 

18  WEST  21st  STREET,  N.  Y.  C.  Dept.  6 


imimmmimimmmmmmmimmmii 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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farmer  said  to  me :  “People  who  know 
and  like  horses  would  never,  as  owners 
or  riders,  subject  them  to  such  cruel 
treatment  for  money  or  pleasur e. 
Thoughtless  young  people  who  hire  horses 
to  ride,  and  goad  and  whip  them  into  in¬ 
jurious  speed  up  and  down  hilly  roads, 
obviously  know  nothing  about  horses.  The 
owners  of  the  horses,  however,  cannot  he 
excused  for  their  stone-heartedness  in 
permitting  horses  to  be  abused  in  this 
manner.  Too  many  people  in  this  ma¬ 
chine  age  think  of  horses  and  cows  as 
machines.  People  who  are  not  merciful 
unto  beasts  are  not  likely  to  he  good 
neighbors  or  good  citizens.  I  am  glad  that 
few  horses  are  left  on  the  hard,  slippery, 
crowded  streets  of  cities,  where  thousands 
of  them  used  to  be  beaten,  injured  and 
worn  out.  They  were,  however,  fed,  wa¬ 
tered  and  housed,  whereas  lots  of  riding 
horses  in  this  region  of  vacationists  are 
shamefully  abused.  An  age  without 
horses  would  be  far  better  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  of  commercialized  cruelty  to 
these  ancient  and  fanciful  friends  of 
man.”  d.  c.  w. 


Profitable  Leghorns 

July  1,  1929,  I  bought  100  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  10  weeks  old  for  ,$75.  Sep¬ 
tember  18  the  first  egg  was  laid.  The 
pullets  were  fully  matured  and  very  few 
small  eggs  were  laid.  From  September 
18,  1929,  to  September  17,  1930,  16,447 
eggs  were  gathered.  Cash  received  at 
market  prices  for  grade  A  eggs  was 
$409.08.  We  also  used  all  eggs  wanted 
for  our  family  of  eight.  No  males  were 
kept.  We  lost  12  pullets  since  July  1. 
1929,  mostly  early  before  they  began  lay¬ 
ing.  We  have  now  88  hens.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  wex-e  as  follows  : 
88  hens,  easily  worth.  .  .  $  88.00 
Egg  sales  .  469.08 


Total . $557.08 

Pullets  cost  . $  75.00 

Mash  .  144.65 

Corn  .  91.60 

Cabbage  .  14.79 

Straw  .  2.00 

Grit  .  1.00 

Shell  .  1.10 


Total 


330.14 


Gross  profit 
New  York. 


$226.94 


c.  w.  p. 


Chickens  With  Lice 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  lice 
on  chickens?  They  are  full  of  the  little 
black  and  white  lice  which  are  very  small. 
They  killed  some  of  my  chickens  already. 

Clinton  Co.,  Pa.  G.  c.  A. 

If,  by  very  small  black  and  white  lice, 
you  mean  the  little  mites  that  live  in  the 
cracks  about  the  perches,  nests  and  other 
places  frequented  by  the  hens,  these  are 
leather  easily  disposed  of.  They  do  not 
stay  upon  the  fowls  during  the  daytime 
but  suck  their  blood  at  night  and  retire 
to  their  hiding  places  by  daylight. 

They  are  more  injurious  than  the  body 
lice  found  upon  the  hens  or  chicks  and 
become  very  numerous  in  old  poultry 
houses  or  those  that  are  not  properly 
eared  for  in  warm  weather.  You  will 
find  them  in  swarms  beneath  the  ends  of 
the  perches  and  in  cracks  and  crevices 
anywhere,  Jobbing  like  piles  of  gray  dust 
until  disturbed. 

To  get  rid  of  them,  remove  all  loose 
and  unnecessary  boards  and  fixtui’es,  then 
spray  or  paint  the  perches,  their  supports 
and  the  adjoining  woodwork  with  any 
kind  of  oil.  The  used  oil  from  an  engine, 
perhaps  with  some  kerosexie  added  to 
make  it  more  fluid  for  spraying,  is  good. 

Kerosene  alone  or  one  of  the  coal-tar 
dips  used  to  treat  cattle  or  any  good 
strong  disinfectant  will  kill  these  mites 
when  brought  into  contact  with  them,  but 
used  oil  is  cheapest  and  efficient.  A 
good  job  of  cleaning  and  painting  or 
spraying  with  one  of  these  twice  during 
the  Summer  should  keep  these  mites  un¬ 
der  control. 

Body  lice  need  other  measures  as  they 
live  upon  the  fowls  all  the  time.  A  bit 
of  blue  ointment  of  the  drug  stores  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  smeared  over  the  skin 
beneath  the  vent  will  destroy  body  lice 
upon  a  grown  fowl.  Small  chicks  may  be 
treated  by  greasing  them  upon  the  head 
and  beneath  each  wing  with  some  mild 
grease,  like  vaseline  or  lard.  M.  B.  D. 


“You  have  such  strange  names  for 
your  towns,”  an  Englishman  remarked  to 
one  of  his  new  American  friends — “Wee- 
hawken,  Hoboken,  Poughkeepsie,  and 
ever  so  many  others.”  “I  suppose  they 
do  sound  queer  to  English  ears,”  said  the 
American  thoughtfully.  “Do  you  live  in 
London  all  the  time?”  “Oh,  no!”  said 
the  unsuspicious  Briton.  “I  spend  part 
of  my  time  at  Chipping  Norton,  and 
then  I’ve  a  place  at  Pokestogg-on-the- 
Hike.” — London  Tit-Bits. 


INCREASE 

Your  egg  production 
with  this  great 

FUL-O-PEP  FEED 

QUAKER  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash,  containing  generous  quantities 
of  pure,  fresh  oatmeal,  is  recognized  by  poultrymen  as  the 
most  dependable,  uniform  and  efficient  mash  for  maximum  egg 
production. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  increases  egg  production  because  its  scien¬ 
tifically  blended  ingredients  bring  your  pullets  into  a  vigorous, 
healthy  condition  and  provide  the  stamina  for  sustained,  long-time 
laying.  It  contains  all  the  materials  for  making  larger,  more  uni¬ 
form,  more  palatable  and  stronger-shelled  eggs.  Each  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  contributes  a  part  toward  the  production  of  more  and  better 
eggs — the  finest  proteins,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  vitamins  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  has  demonstrated  its  worth  in  stim¬ 
ulating  consistent  egg  production  in  all  climates  and  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  Ful-O-Pep  50-50  combination  Growing  Mash  and 
Egg  Mash  will  bring  your  hens  safely  and  speedily  through  the 
molting  season. 

Your  Quaker  dealer  will  tell  you  how  to  make  greater  profits  from 
your  eggs  by  feeding  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash.  He  has  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash  and  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains  too.  See  him  today. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

!  T7iT>  TJ  T?  You  should  have  our  new  booklet  on  Increasing  Winter  Egg  Produc-* 

■  Jl1  XY-Ej-Cj  tion.  It  is  valuable,  informative  and  costs  you  nothing.  Just  write  your 

I  Name .  1 

and 

|  Address . . . . .  , 

.  Mail  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Dept.  9-J,  141  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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S.  C.  REDS, -19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS  i 


FOR  EARLY  BROILERS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Select  Your  Breeding 
Turkeys  Now  tor  1931 


The  Montcalm  Farm’s  strain  of  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  are  heavy-set.  thick-fleshed, 
early-maturing,  easy-fattening,  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  They  have  correct  color  markings 
and  win  at  the  shows.  They  are  also  prolific 
layers.  We  can  furnish  unrelated  high-class 
toms  and  hens  from  the 
Montcalm  Farm's  strain. 

Write  for  description  and 
prices  on  Montcalm  Farm’s 
turkeys  for  your  next  year’s 
breeding  flock. 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FAJRM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3  Box  L 
Phoenlxvllle 

Pennsylvania 


HUBBARD 

FARM  5  RLD 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


moss 

1,1  FARM 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


R.  1. 

REDS 


All  breeders  are  100*  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor, giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
500  10-12-week  PULLETS  ready  to  go.  Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Improve  Your  Present  Flock  with 
"  Begin- 1  our  Vigorous,  Healthy 

Profitable  Breeding  Stock 

Turkey  Write  for  Descriptive 

m  |  Booklet  and  PriceList 

t  (OCRS  01  ^eadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
yOUT  OWP  Box  171,  Emaus,  Pa. 

Large  type  males  and 
females  priced  low  for 

FARM,  Woodstock,  Va. 


M  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

|  early  orders.  ARTZDALE 


Sterling  Silver  furkeyS  ,Hlgh  ClaSa  breedi-g  ?tock 


Narragansett 
HENS,  $5  up. 


,  1  for  sale. 

CARY  &  CARY 


TOMS,  $10  up; 
Bedford,  Ohio 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  and  WH.  INDIAN  RUN¬ 
NER  Breeding  DUCKS  from  290-egg  stock.  Write 
for  prices.  Mouotaiuvlew  Poultry  Farm,  K.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WENES  CHICKS 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

4-5  months  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  K.  O.  P. 

Certified  Cockerels,  $3.00  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels,  $5.00 

Winner  in  N.  Y.  Contest  1927-28 
Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest  1928  29 

BOX  375  -  -  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 

Ready-to-Lay Di  1 1 1  S  I  75 

or  Laying  I  UllwLD  I  Each 

Holly  wood-Hansen  strain  from  blood  tested 
flocks,  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males. 

J.  GUV  LESHER  -:-  NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA. 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1175. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Send  orders  now  for  delivery  Feb.,  March 
and  April.  Write  for  our  free  circular. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1, Richfield, Pa. 


EL  VENADO  Ranch,  Imperial  prunes;  guaran¬ 
teed  the  finest,  largest,  most  delicious  Prunes 
grown;  sold  packed  in  redwood,  5  lbs., 
postpaid;  check  accepted.  Write,  S.  BATCHEL- 
LOR,  Yenado,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 


FINE  COMB  honey,  light  or  dark,  24  boxes, 
$4.25  not  prepaid;  honey  from  Autumn  flowers, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1  paid  third  zone.  ALBERT  BORN- 
ING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY'— Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  GO  lbs.  clover,  $5.70;  buckwheat,  $5.10; 
mixed,  $5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $4.50; 
buckwheat,  $4;  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $2,  postpaid;  extra  good.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
SO. 60;  buckwheat,  $5.40;  also  imils  and  whole¬ 
sale.  WM.  II.  WOLFORD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Y’t. _ 

HONEY' — 5  lbs.  white  clover  honey,  packed  in 
sanitary  Canco  pails,  $1.10  postpaid  within 
third  zone.  WM.  J.  WEST,  Box  1G7,  Port  Jeff¬ 
erson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup  in  gallon  cans;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  $2.25  per  gallon.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN, 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BOARD  elderly  couple  in  farm  home, 
Ilonesdale.  Ta.  ADVERTISER  9120,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSES,  water,  milk,  minerals, 
w  ashing  powder  s,  working  formulas. 
CLARENCE  WINCHELL,  921  Bergen  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HAND-CARVED  walnut  book-ends  made  to  or¬ 
der  with  your  family  coat  of  arms;  make 
distinctive  presents;  sample  submitted.  MRS. 
J.  W.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HONEY,  extra,  special,  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $2,  postpaid;  very  delicious;  30  lbs. 
clover  extracted,  not  prepaid,  $3.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Cloverdale  S.C.  White  Leghorns Tr“p”sLB20Yer.r, 

‘ '  The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always’ ' 
Early  discount  on  Official  Breeding  males;  mated  pens. 
Pullets  6  weeks  to  laying  age.  Write  for  catalog. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.F.I).  No.  1,  tort  laud,  N.  Y 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Early  hatched,  strong,  vigorous,  well  developed.  Large 
white  egg  strain.  Inspection  invited.  F.  L-  Morton,  Groton.  N.Y. 


LIGHT  Dill  |  ETC  BLACK 

BRAHMA  •  U  U  U  t  |  O  LEGHORN 

$1.50  each  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  GETTYSBURG,  PA.  $1.00  each 


LS.  C.  W.  Pill  |  PTC  trora  N-  Y-  State  Certified  and 
EGHORN  rtlLLL  I  4  Supervised  Hens,  ready  to  lay. 
Circular.  EDW.  MAYER  &  SON,  Brldgehampton,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandoftes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  Y’ear  round.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  per  100;  $85.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCI.UKE,  PA. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100%  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


mini  ITV  nmruc  Barred  Rocks  $9  per  100 
IgUfILI  I  I  D//IL r\J  Heavy  Mixed  8  per  100 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


"CcT1  Chicks  for  Broilers 

prices.  c.  C.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


B*ROCK  Cockerels,  Pullets  provement.  Write 

us  at  once.  Deaterly  Poultry  Farm,  Fayette  City,  Pa. 


HONEY,  clover,  GO  lbs.,  $5.70;  25-lb.  pail,  $3, 
here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY' — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  or  bass¬ 
wood,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75,  postpaid;  GO-lb.  can 
clover  or  basswood,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  2 
doz.  clover  comb,  $4.80;  buckwheat,  $4.50,  here. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  GO-lb.  can,  here,  clover-basswood  (sam¬ 
ple  4  cts. ) ,  $5.40;  clover,  $G;  buckwheat,  $5.20: 
10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover-basswood 
or  clover,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  healthy  location,  reason¬ 
able  rates.  ADVERTISER  9116,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Our  very  delicious  California  Black 
Eye  peas,  fresh,  but  matured;  price,  10  lbs., 
$1;  15  lbs..  $1.40;  one  bushel,  $5,  f.o.b.  ED¬ 
WIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


WANTED — An  old-fashioned  farm  sleigh  large 
enough  to  hold  at  least  six  people.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Premium  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Healthy  stuck,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— All  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  1954,  Mansfield,  0. 


FOR  D|NGNFIiK  PUFACAKITC  Male  and  female, 
SALE  nlUUnLuR  rntHoAII  I  1929  1930  hatches. 

Good  healthy  stock.  JOHN  MOHR,  East  Moriches,  N.Y. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


Book 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  special  campaign  which  has  been 
in  operation  in  New  York  State  to  build 
up  a  class  of  10,000  sixth  degree  mem¬ 
bers  as  an  aid  in  forming  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  record  seventh  degree  class 
at  the  National  Grange,  came  to  a  close 
on  Oct.  4  at  Cortland  with  a  total  of 
10,436  initiated  in  the  sixth  degree  in  the 
28  meetings  held. 

The  program  of  the  64th  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Grange  to  be  held 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12-21,  has  been 
announced.  The  opening  session  will  be 
held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Seneca 
Wednesday  at  10  A.  M.,  Nov.  12.  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  will  give 
his  annual  address  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  opening  day  and  the  reports  of  other 
officers  will  be  received.  The  reports  of 
State  masters  will  feature  the  lirst  eve¬ 
ning  session.  No  session  will  be  held 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  time  being  used 
for  preparation  for  the  conferring  of  the 
seventh  degree  on  Friday,  the  whole  day 
being  devoted  to  degree  work.  The 
seventh  degree  will  be  conferred  at  9 
A.  M.  and  repeated  five  or  six  times  until 
all  candidates  have  been  received.  A 
class  of  12,000  is  expected.  The  degree 
will  he  given  at  9  A.  M.,  12  M.,  2  :30  P. 
M.,  5  P.  M.  and  7  :30  P.  M.,  the  Masonic 
Temple  being  used.  On  Friday  National 
Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer  will  conduct 
a  lecturers’  conference  in  the  armory, 
opening  at  10  A.  M.  At  2  :30  P.  M.  there 
will  be  addresses  by  Chairman  Alexander 
Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and 
by  Secretary  Hyde  of  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  On  Saturday  will 
occur  the  annual  convocation  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  Demeter,  opening  at  10  :30  A. 
M.  Saturday  evening  Fred  Breckman, 
Washington  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  will  render  his  annual  re¬ 
port. 

The  annual  memorial  service  of  the 
National  Grange  will  be  held  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  in  charge  of  National  Chaplain  W. 
W.  Diehl.  Monday  will  be  devoted  to 
entertaining  the  visiting  delegates,  the 
program  being  in  charge  of  the  officials 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  A  busi¬ 
ness  session  will  be  held  Monday  evening, 
with  a  report  of  the  National  Grange 
publicity  department  and  the  National 
Grange  Monthly  directors.  A  member  of 
the  executive  committee  will  be  elected 
at  Tuesday  morning’s  session  and  the 
place  chosen  for  holding  the  1931  session 
of  the  National  Grange.  Business  ses¬ 
sions  will  occur  on  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  the  Grange  concluding 
its  work  on  Friday. 

Former  National  Master  Nahum  J. 
Batehelder  of  New  Hampshire  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  volume  of  his  remi¬ 
niscences  and  addresses.  Mr.  Batehelder 
served  as  master  of  the  National  Grange 
from  1905  to  1911.  He  also  served  for 
12  years  as  master  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  Grange  and  for  26  years  as 
secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  thousand-acre  farm  in 
New  Hampshire  known  as  the  Highland 
Lake  Farm,  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  Granite  State. 

The  members  of  the  order  in  New 
Hampshire  are  very  proud  of  their  new 
State  Grange  lecturer,  William  J.  Neal, 
who  succeeded  James  C.  Farmer,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  lecturer  of 
the  National  Grange.  Mr.  Neal  was  in 
charge  of  the  New  England  Grange  Lec¬ 
turers’  conference,  held  this  year  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  H.,  attended  by  over  800  Grange 
officers.  The  attendance  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Massachusetts,  240 ;  Connecticut, 
185;  Maine,  117;  New  Hampshire,  114; 
Rhode  Island,  93 ;  Vermont,  60.  Lec¬ 
turer  Neal  is  but  25  years  of  age,  and  is 
probably  the  youngest  State  Grange  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  country.  He  is  a  member 
of  Winnepesaukee  Grange,  which  he 
joined  11  years  ago.  He  has  served  as 
master  of  his  Grange  and  also  as  dis¬ 
trict  deputy.  He  and  his  father  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  raising  of  Devon  cattle,  their 
herd  being  one  of  the  finest  purebred 
herds  of  Devons  in  the  country.  Young 
Neal  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Pinnacle  Grange  No.  18  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  organized  in  1873,  recently  staged 
a  meeting  to  pay  honor  to  its  past  mas¬ 
ters,  12  of  whom  are  living  and  11  were 
present  at  the  meeting  held  in  their  honor. 
Past  masters’  jewels  were  presented  to 
all  these  survivors  by  the  Grange,  18 
Granges  being  represented  at  the  pres¬ 
entation.  State  Master  John  A.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  State  Lecturer  William  J. 
Neal  were  guests  of  honor. 

Old  Home  Day  programs  are  a  com¬ 
mon  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Granges 
of  New  England.  In  some  cases  the  event 
takes  on  the  nature  of  a  community  affair 
and  often  there  are  visitors  from  many 
far-off  States.  In  no  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  the  farm  home  held  in  higher  re¬ 
gard  than  in  old  New  England. 

South  Richland  Grange  in  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  recently  honored  its  veteran 
chaplain,  Mrs.  Rosetta  Rockefellow,  on 
her  93d  birthday.  A  banquet  w’as  served 
in  her  honor  and  she  was  presented  with 
a  purse  of  gold.  Representatives  from 
10  nearby  Granges  were  present. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn.  There  are  100  pens,  each 
containing  13  birds.  First  column  is  pro- 


October  18,  1930 

duction  for  week  ending  October  2,  and 
second,  total  to  that  date  : 


barred  rocks 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  24  1775 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  51  2264 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me ....  17  1992 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  14  1756 

T.  L.  Rosser,  Jr..  Ya .  41  2135 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  29  1928 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  14  1928 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  47  2258 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  45  2413 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y _  24  1718 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn ....  39  2248 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn _  44  2117 

Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass _  30  1789 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  57  2503 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  4  1160 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  23  1860 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  4  1660 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  28  1829 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J .  11  977 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  31  1775 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada...  3  1485 

A.  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  22  1902 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  10  1530 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  23  1680 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y .  40  1727 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa .  32  2140 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  30  1525 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  1690 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  44  2295 

Nobby  Farm  W.  Wyan,  N.  H.  28  1182 

Jack  Wrennall,  England .  33  2125 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada .  49  2064 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass.  26  2096 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  19  1780 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  40  2371 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass .  15  1985 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  16  1303 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  38  2149 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  15  1765 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  38  2175 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass .  23  2192 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn....  51  2454 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  6  2058 

Charleseote-  Farm,  Mass .  26  2198 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  48  2452 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  31  2369 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  25  1922 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn .  24  1887 


E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn....  23  1606 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn...  16  1442 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass _  23  2018 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  36  2056 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass _  38  2190 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  37  2292 


E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H .  53  2654 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H .  18  1634 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  30  2241 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  27  2146 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn .  28  1777 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  15  1697 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  38  1981 

JERSEY'  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .  20  1672 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y .  37  2199 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  .  35  2210 

Geo.  Lowry  Farm,  Inc.,  Conn.  41  2221 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn .  20  1919 

T.  II.  Mettler,  N.  J .  13  1607 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  35  2130 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore .  41  2461 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada .  5  1820 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  1 .  30  2229 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  15  1847 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y...  47  2434 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  37  2083 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass _  30  2093 

Tom  Barron,  England .  39  2369 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  48  2477 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y .  31  2165 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn..  20  1963 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn..  15  2077 

St.  John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo .  6  1026 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  5  790 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  38  2033 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  44  2443 

Toivonen  Leg.  Farm,  Pa .  46  2716 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  35  2321 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  14  2019 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa....  45  2313 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn .  22  1850 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn .  11  1981 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  2405 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo .  29  1866 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y .  20  2087 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y....  29  1979 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  51  2438 

Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y. ...  10  1570 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  29  2262 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Yr .  46  2370 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  28  1921 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa . .  42  2532 


Eggs  Without  Shell 

Would  you  advise  how  much  scratch 
feed  100  pullets  need  per  day,  six  months 
old?  We  find  one  or  two  eggs  every  day 
on  the  drop  board  without  shell.  What 
is  the  remedy?  They  have  oyster  shell 
before  them  all  the  time.  p.  d. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

Give  the  pullets  all  that  they  will  eat, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  a  good 
laying  mash  before  them.  If  not  in  good 
condition,  fat,  before  commencing  to  lay, 
you  will  have  trouble  in  keeping  them 
from  a  slump  after  a  period  of  good  pro¬ 
duction  and,  perhaps,  a  partial  molt. 

If  these  soft-slielled  eggs  are  from  the 
pullets,  they  will  doubtless  disappear 
after  a  bit.  The  addition  of  cod-liver  oil, 
one  pint  to  the  hundred  of  mash,  should 
help  to  correct  the  trouble  where  it  has 
continued  long  enough  and  has  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  serious  to  need  attention. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Since  the  year  1930  was  to  be  one 
of  the  few  very  bad  crop  seasons  of  the 
past  half  century,  it  is  just  as  well  that 
it  came  in  a  time  of  business  depression. 
Otherwise  prices  might  have  gone  down 
below  all  reason.  As  it  is,  the  price 
situation  is  none  too  good.  Even  with 
a  crop  like  potatoes,  showing  one  of  the 
lightest  yields  on  record,  per  consumer, 
the  price  is  still  considerably  below  that 
of  a  year  ago.  The  whole  list  of  farm 
products  makes  a  poor  comparison  with 
prices  of  last  season. 

The  first  sharp  signs  of  business  im¬ 
provement  should  bring  quite  a  jump  in 
market  quotations  on  staple  lines  of  pro¬ 
duce.  Potatoes,  grain  and  feeds,  certainly 
appear  unreasonably  low.  Quite  likely 
the  feeder  will  do  well  to  take  on  moder¬ 
ate  supplies  of  bran,  cottonseed  and  the 
rest  while  prices  are  down.  A  good 
deal  of  extra  feeding  will  be  needed  on 
many  dairy  farms  to  keep  up  the  flow, 
because  of  light  pasturage  and  some¬ 
times  a  shortage  of  the  fodder  crops. 

Production  of  butter,  cheese  and  milk 
has  been  decreasing  this  Summer  and 
Fall.  Prices  have  not  advanced  in  pro¬ 
portion  but  the  situation  should  begin  to 
take  effect  on  the  market  as  soon  as 
stocks  in  cold  storage  get  down  to  moder¬ 
ate  quantities.  Unfortunately,  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression  has  hurt  the  demand  for 
dairy  products  to  some  extent,  and  cold 
storage  butter  has  not  been,  coming  out 
as  fast  as  it  usually  would  in  a  time  of 
light  production  of  the  fresh  make.  But¬ 
ter  production  during  August,  for  in¬ 
stance.  was  12  per  cent  less  this  year 
than  last,  and  of  cheese  14  per  cent  iess. 
The  storage  butter  was  put  away  at  a 
price  which  yields  some  profit  in  the 
present  market.  This  condition  helps  to 
explain  the  rather  slow  demand  for  fresh 
butter  and  the  sluggish  market  during 
September. 

Prices  of  milk  have  been  well  main¬ 
tained  and  there  were  some  increases 
during  September  following  others  during 
August.  Milk  production  is  lighter  this 
year  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  demand  has  kept  up  well.  It  ap¬ 
pears  the  public  demanded  fresh  milk 
during  a  hot  Summer  because  they  have 
used  only  about  9  cans  of  the  factory 
product  this  year  where  10  cans  were 
used  in  1929.  Butter  prices  are  still 
about  seven  cents  lower  than  a  year  ago, 
which  seems  out  of  line  with  the  limited 
output  to  be  expected.  However,  the 
drought  was  not  nearly  so  bad  in  the 
principal  dairy  sections  as .  it  was  in 
the  grain  and  general  farming  country 
and  no  great  general  shortage  of  dairy 
products  is  to  be  expected.  The  output 
of  cheese  has  been  heavier  this  year 
than  last,  and  there  is.  more  surplus  in 
cold  storage.  The  season  has  been  one  of 
the  times  of  lowest  cheese  prices,  al¬ 
though  demand  has  been  a  little  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  failure  of  the  egg  market  to  make 
the  usual  September  price  advance,  even 
losing  some  ground  instead,  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  not  only  of  price 
declines  in  other  lines  but  of  a  recovery 
of  the  egg  output  following  cooler 
weather.  The  hot  Summer,  too,  may  have 
had  the  effect  of  maturing  the  pullets  a 
little  earlier  this  year.  The  receipts  show 
a  good  many  pullet  eggs  in  September 
and  such  arrivals  always  tend  to  depress 
the  market  a  little.  Another  unfavor¬ 
able  influence  is  the  large  quantity  of 
eggs  in  cold  storage,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  during  the  next  few  months.  These 
eggs  were  stored  last  Spring  at  relatively 
high  prices.  Some  discouraged  holders 
were  letting  them  go  last  month,  thus 
crowding  the  egg  market  a  little  harder. 
These  conditions  will  tend  to  slow  down 
the  usual  Fall  advance  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  eggs  will  not  sell  con¬ 
siderably  higher  before  the  end  of  the 
year  owing  to  the  usual  decrease  in 
production. 

Weekly  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  dur¬ 
ing  September  showed  only  slight  increase 
over  those  of  preceding  weeks  and  were 
a  little  below  the  quantity  shipped  at 
corresponding  time  last  year.  Supplies 
were  ample  for  the  demand  but  there 
was  some  tendency  toward  better  prices 
toward  the  end  of  September  on  fowls 
and  on  some  weights  of  broilers.  This 
is  near  the  time  when  a  great  deal  ot 
poultry  is  usually  bought  up  for  cold 
storage,  but  as  yet  not  much  trade  of 
this  kind  has  developed  in  the  great 
producing  sections.  Some  broilers  were 
put  into  storage  in  Summer  but  this  move¬ 
ment  was  not  so  great  as  during  the 
same  time  in  1929.  The  lighter  supply 
of  broilers  during  September  caused  a 
little  gain  in  the  price  level  amounting 
to  perhaps  two  cents  but  the  general 
price  of  chickens  is  still  several  cents 
below  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 

Potato  prices  are  holding  up  well,  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  is  the  harvest  time 
when  shipments  are  near  their  height. 
Behind  the  rather  liberal  supplies  in 
the  consuming  markets  is  the  fact  that 
the  crop  is  unusually  light,  while  the 
price  level  is  well  below  that  of  a  year 
ago.  It  seems  that  the  only  thing  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  price  is  the  low  price  of 
so  many  other  products  at  this  time. 
Sooner  or  later  the  potato  market  usually 
proves  somewhat  independent  of  other 
prices  and  depends  mainly  on  the  crop 
produced  .  The  actual  production  ^  will 
not  be  known  for  a  month  or  more.  There 
is  still  some  uncertainty  about  the  effect 


of  drought  in  the  Middle  West  and  blight 
in  the  Northeast.  It  is  supposed  now 
that  the  shipments  from  Maine  will  fall 
off  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  com¬ 
pared  with  last  season.  The  crop  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  suffered  in  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  and  varies  greatly  in 
different  sections.  The  crop  is  good  in 
the  Far  West  and  unusually  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  are  expected  from  Idaho  and  other 
States  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

It  is  likely  that  Maine,  Idaho  and 
Colorado  potatoes  will  cut  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  general  markets  this  season. 
Maine  potatoes  are  turning  out  of  good 
quality  and  handling  well.  Decay  seems 
to  have  been  stopped  by  cooler  weather 
and  may  not  amount  to  more  than  10  per 
cent.  This  would  allow  shipments  of 
40.000  cars  or  more  from  the  State  ac¬ 
cording  to  indications  in  early  October. 
The  crop  in  the  central  West  is  the 
most  uncertain  feature  of  the  situation. 
Weather  conditions  between  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  and  digging  time  will  decide  whether 
the  yield  in  many  districts  will  be  fairly 
good  or  almost  a  failure.  The  vines  in 
late  September  were  still  growing  in  the 
upper  Lakes  region  and  in  Western  New 
York.  Good  yields  were  expected  on 
the  lowland,  and  on  the.  heavier  soils. 
Vines  in  northern  Maine  had  been  killed 
from  blight  but  estimates  had  taken  ac¬ 
count  of  this  condition. 

Onions  are  still  selling  at  low  prices, 
although  some  dealers  reported  better  de¬ 
mand  in  early  October,  with  prices  a 
little  higher.  Growers  were  being  paid 
less  than  $1  per  100  pounds  in  most 
eastern  producing  sections  and  the  price 
in  the  far  West  was  down  to  about  50 
cents  early  this  month.  Shipments  have 
been  active  to  eastern  markets. 

A  few  carrots  have  been  shipped  out 
of  Western  New  York  but  loadings  have 
been  light  and  demand  slow,  at  about 
65  cents  for  a  100-pound  sack  in  carlots. 
Late  varieties  of  celery  have  been  going 
into  storage  this  month  in  Western  New 
York.  Prices  have  been  low  but  tended 
upward  a  little  the  first  part  of  October. 
Early  celery  has  been  selling  at  country 
shipping  points  near  85  cents  per  two- 
thirds  crate  by  the  carload. 

Fruit  shipments  have  been  heavy  from 
the  Northeast  considering  that  1930  is 
not  much  of  a  fruit  year  in  general. 
New  York  has  shipped  five  times  as 
many  pears  as  last  season,  three  times 
as  many  peaches  and  many  more  apples 
and  grapes  than  in  September  of  last 
year.  Shipments  of  apples  have  been 
heavy  in  bushel  baskets.  In  fact,  the 
tendency  continues  to  increase  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  basket  pack,  especially  for 
the  Summer  and  Fall  varieties.  The 
apple  crop  is  short  in  the  South  and 
there  will  be  much  less  than  usual  com¬ 
petition  from  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  apples.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
seems  to  have  a  good  crop  and  moderate 
supplies  are  expected  from  the  Middle 
West. 

Apples  have  been  selling  mostly  $1 
to  ,$1.50  per  basket  for  good  fruit,  the 
lower  prices  for  poor  stock  and  higher 
for  choice  varieties.  Baldwin  apples  seem 
likely  to  sell  at  a  premium  owing  to 
light  production.  They  are  25  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  Greenings  at  some 
shipping  points.  The  peach  season  is 
about  done.  Elbertas  from  northern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  bring  about  $1.75  in  the 
large  markets  but  the  demand  is  shifting 
more  to  apples,  pears  and  grapes.  The 
grape  market  has  shown  a  slightly  up¬ 
ward  tendency  this  month.  Haulings 
have  been  heavy  to  juice  making  plants, 
which  in  Central  New  York  have  been 
paying  $40  per  ton  for  No.  1  fruit. 
Growers  are  expecting  rather  more  favor¬ 
able  market  conditions  with  the  cooler 
weather.  G.  b.  F. 


4-H  Egg  Contest 

The  old  folks  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  going  to  have  a  home  egg-laying 
contest  in  Vermont  this  year.  The  4-H 
young  folks  are  to  have  one.  They  are 
to  start  from  scratch  on  November  1,  and 
keep  right  on  scratching  until  May  1, 
which  will  be  making  things  fly  for  six 
months. 

Exery  boy  and  girl  will  have  an  equal 
chance  in  the  contest  since  there  will  be 
three  classes  or  sizes  of  flocks.  The 
three  sizes  of  flocks  are :  1  to  15  birds,  16 
to  30  birds,  31  or  more  birds.  Each 
month  there  will  be  announced  the  names 
of  the  three  highest  producing  flocks  in 
the  1  to  15-bird  class,  the  three  highest 
producing  flocks  in  the  16  to  30-bird  class, 
and  the  three  highest  producing  flocks  in 
the  31  or  more  bird  class.  At  the  end 
of  the  contest  on  May  1  the  names  of 
the  winners  in  each  of  the  three  sizes  of 
flocks  for  the  six-months  period  will  be 
published. 

Monthly  reports  have  to  be  made  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  birds  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  the  number  at 
the  end,  the  number  died  during  the 
month,  the  number  culled,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid.  The  State  Agricultural 
College,  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  in  charge  of 
this  work. 


And  a  Package  of  this  GREAT  NEW 

POULTRY  WORMER 


FREE! 

If  hens  are  slow  about  starting  to  lay  after 
the  molt,  just  add  two  pounds  of  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  to  the  hundred  pounds 
of  mash.  Watch  them  pick  up !  Watch 
the  eggs  start !  It’s  remarkable  the  easy 
way  minerals  and  tonics  in  Regulator  get 
eggs  coming. 


FREE! 

This  New  Poultry  Wormer 

We  want  every  friend  of  Pratts  to 
know  about  our  new  poultry  wormer, 
Pratts  N-K  (nicotine  and  kamala) 
Tablets.  The  two  ingredients  receiving 
Federal,  State  and  College  endorsement. 
These  finest  of  all  vermifuges  are  en¬ 
cased  in  an  airtight,  insoluble  coating, 
broken  only  by  gizzard  action.  Worms 
are  destroyed  by  the  single,  fresh,  ef¬ 
fective  dose  of  these  powerful  drugs. 

Every  user  of  Poultry  Regulator  may 
have  a  full  sized  50c  package  FREE. 
See  the  coupon  below  for  details. 


There’s  no  mystery  to  it.  A  hen  must 
have  certain  foods  before  an  egg  can  be 
made.  For  instance,  molting  drains  her  body 
of  important  minerals  —  like  iron,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  These  supplies  of  minerals 
must  be  restored  before  she  can  lay  again. 
Regulator  does  it.  Shedding  the  old  feathers 
is  also  a  strain  and  fatigue.  Regulator  con¬ 
tains  effective,  safe,  natural  tonics  that 
“pep”  layers  up.  Gives  them  appetite. 
Helps  them  make  eggs  from  feed,  instead 
of  running  to  fat. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  poultrymen  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  have  depended 
on  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  especially  at 
this  time  of  year.  It  conditions  hens,  builds 
their  body  vigor  for  the  long  siege  of  heavy 
winter  laying  ahead.  Pratts  gets  more  eggs 
from  any  mash.  See  your  dealer.  Try  Regu¬ 
lator — there  are  four  convenient  sizes. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POULTRY  REGULATOR 

SEND  COUPON  AND  REGULATOR  TRADE  MARK  FOR  FREE  N-K  TABLETS 

Send  us  this  coupon  and  the  “Rooster  and  Cart”  trade  mark  from  any  package,  pail,  bag  or  drum  of 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  and  we  will  send  you  free  and  postpaid  a  special  50c  package  of  Pratts 
N-K  Tablets.  Also  a  valuablejnew  booklet,  Common  Poultry  Diseases. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  186-A,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Name 


R.  F.  D 


Ci.y 


State 


Dealer  who  sold  me  Poultry  Regulator 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 
the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  hag,  for 
$3.75,  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  ami  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 


TSfKSB*  Poultry  Remedies 


KILL  RED  MITES 

The  easy  way.  Use  DIMITE  SPRAY 

A  powerful,  lasting,  carbolineum  product,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  your  dealer  or  order- 
direct  from  us.  $1.25  per  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans 
or  63c  per  gallon  in  55-gallon  drums.  F.  O.  B.  your 
railroad  station. 

S.  P.  F.  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO..  Inc. 
Kendall  Sq.  Bldg.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  pr  omoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  )  F.O.B. 
10  “  “  ...  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  'letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  believe  your  paper  ought  to  be  in 
every  home  as  the  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
worth  the  price  you  ask  for  the  whole  pa¬ 
per.  Thank  you  for  the  work  you  did 
for  me  in  collecting  three  different  ac¬ 
counts.  F.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

Some  of  the  little  accounts  are  easily 
collected.  Others  come  hard,  and  a  few 
cannot  be  collected  at  all.  We  do  the 
best  we  can.  What  our  friends  do  for  us 
in  return  is  helpful,  too,  and  we  thank 
them  for  it. 

Mary  L.  Pulton,  aged  72  years,  address 
unknown,  manager  of  the  Rex  Rabbit 
Breeding  Station  which  was  closed  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  was  placed  under  arrest  Sept. 
2G  on  warrants  issued  by  Justice  of  the 
Peace  D’Orio.  She  was  held  in  bail  of 
$1,000  and  locked  up  in  the  detention 
room  at  City  Hall  in  lieu  of  bail.  The 
charges  against  her  were  made  by  Harry 
Kaufman,  26,  and  Adam  Kaufman,  52, 
of  North  Main  Road,  for  salaries  alleged 
to  be  due  them  in  the  sum  of  $200  each. 

A  hearing  of  the  case  has  been  set  for 
Monday  and  in  the  meantime  the  woman 
will  remain  locked  up  unless  someone 
furnishes  bail  for  her. 

The  case  resulted  from  the  arrest  of 
the  Kaufmans,  who  were  held  in  bail  of 
$2,500  each  for  the  grand  jury  yesterday 
by  Justice  of  the  Peace  Florentino  on 
charges  of  the  larceny  of  rabbits  owned  by 
the  Rex  concern. 

According  to  the  story  of  the  Kauf¬ 
mans,  the  Fulton  woman  hired  them  under 
contract  to  take  care  of  the  rabbits.  In 
the  contract  was  a  clause  making  the 
Kaufmans  responsible  in  case  of  theft 
of  the  rabbits. 

The  rabbits  were  kept  at  the  store  in 
the  Mechanics  Building  &  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  building  on  Landis  Avenue  and 
last  week  the  Kaufmans  received  a  tip 
that  the  Rex  people  were  going  to  close 
up.  To  protect  themselves  against  a  suit 
for  theft  of  the  rabbits  they  removed 
them  from  the  Landis  Avenue  store  to 
their  breeding  station  at  Main  Road  and 
New  Pear  Street. 

They  then  refused  to  give  up  the 
rabbits  unless  they  were  paid  their 
salaries  due,  amounting  to  $400.  This 
was  refused  and  the  Fulton  woman  caused 
their  arrest  on  charges  of  theft,  although 
the  rabbits  are  on  the  property  of  the 
Kaufmans,  which  was  hired  as  a  breed¬ 
ing  station  by  the  Rex  Company. — Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  Evening  Journal. 

This  woulcf  seem  to  be  the  same  rab¬ 
bit  enterprise  that  has  been  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Fulton  as  the  Franco-German 
Rex  Breeding  Station,  at  Glenside,  Pa. 
The  Vineland  arrangement  with  the  Kauf¬ 
mans  .was  no  doubt  an  effort  to  dispose 
of  the  rabbits  in  Vineland  and  vicinity. 
The  booklet  issued  by  the  Franco-German 
Breeding  Station  pictures  the  Rex  rab¬ 
bits  as  wonderful  money-makers.  The 
does  were  sold  or  offered  for  sale  at 
$110  each,  with  free  stud  service.  We 
have  no  interests  in  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Fulton  and  the  Kaufmans, 
but  we  have  cautioned  readers  against 
paying  extravagant  prices  for  rabbits  on 
the  strength  of  “buy  back”  contracts  and 
ranching  plans. 

Will  you  advise  me  of  a  good  firm  to 
do  plain  sewing  for,  one  who  pays  parcel 
post  and  furnishes  material  all  cut  ready 
for  sewing?  MRS.  W.  D.  K. 

New  York. 

We  publish  this  inquiry  because  there 
are  many  women  in  the  country  who 
would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  earn 
money  at  home  by  sewing  plain  garments. 
We  know  of  no  house  sending  out  sew¬ 
ing  to  be  done  by  country  women.  There 
are  many  advertisements  in  the  daily  and 
mail-order  papers  offering  such  work,  but 
we  have  found  no  such  offers  to  be  legiti¬ 
mate.  All  of  them  ask  the  worker  for  a 
deposit  on  one  pretext  or  another.  Some 
of  these  offers  are  merely  a  scheme  to  get 
the  original  deposit,  while  in  other  cases 
the  plan  is  to  sell  material,  and  the  only 
way  the  worker  can  secure  the  amount 
deposited  is  by  selling  the  garment  to 
someone  else.  Again  we  caution  read¬ 
ers  against  sending  money  to  promoters 
of  home-work  schemes. 

While  we  do  not  think  country  wom¬ 
en  are  likely  to  become  victims  of  the 
concerns  advertising  to  “remove  super¬ 
fluous  hair”  from  face,  yet  the  report  of 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
based  on  the  investigation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  contains  valu¬ 


able  information  for  all.  The  report 
reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

In  condemning  this  usage  of  N-rays 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  stated  :  “It  is  not  necessary  to 
tell  physicians — at  least  those  with  any 
extensive  dermatologic  experience  —  how 
serious  a  menace  is  the  use  of  X-rays  in 
the  removal  of  superfluous  hair.  The 
tragedy  in  the  case  arises  from  the  fact 
that  precancerous  keratoses  and  other 
untoward  effects  are  usually  not  evident 
until  months  after  the  treatment  has  been 
given.  There  is  a  further  unfortunate 
factor  in  the  problem  that  the  victims — • 
nearly  always  women — frequently  refuse 
to  prosecute  because  of  the  inevitable 
publicity.” 

Ulcers,  cancerous  sores,  atrophied 
muscles,  wrinkled  skin,  and  red  and  white 
blotches  called  “telangiectasis,”  are  but 
a  few  of  the  disfiguring  injuries  and  pre¬ 
cancerous  conditions  described  in  some 
forty  cases  reported  by  the  Journal  and 
in  dozens  of  complaints  received  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  American  Dermatological  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  last  annual  meeting  severely 
scored  the  usage  of  X-ray  machines  for 
the  removal  of  superfluous  hair,  and 
adopted  resolutions  recommending  that 
the  dangers  of  this  procedure  be  placed 
before  the  American  public. 

Reports  from  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Better  Business  Bureaus  of  30  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  disclosed  that  many  so-called 
“beauty  specialists”  and  self-styled  “in¬ 
stitutes”  are  exploiting  these  X-ray  ma¬ 
chines  under  fanciful  trade  names  which 
give  no  hint  of  their  dangerous  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Several  such  companies  have  or 
have  had  offices  in  every  large  city. 

In  addition  to  the  complaints  from 
those  who  have  been  injured  or  perma¬ 
nently  disfigured  the  bureau  has  received 
complaints  from  women  who  escaped  in¬ 
jury  but  were  defrauded  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  that  the  treatments  some¬ 
times  not  only  failed  to  remove  super¬ 
fluous  hair  but  actually  stimulated  its 
growth. 

“It  has  become  imperative  for  us  to  is¬ 
sue  this  warning,”  the  bureau’s  announce¬ 
ment  stated,  “because  of  the  increasing 
number  of  injuries  that  are  brought  to 
our  attention  as  a  result  of  the  usage  of 
these  X-ray  machines.” 

I  sent  an  order  for  60  1-lb.  honey  cans 
to  National  Can  &  Supply  Company,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  They  did  not  let  me  know 
whether  they  received  the  order,  and  I 
wrote  to  them  and  did  not  get  a  reply.  I 
sent  a  letter  by  registered  mail,  return  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  I  have  the  card  back  but  have 
not  heard  any  more  from  them ;  went  to 
the  bank  and  got  the  check  back  showing 
that  they  got  the  money.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  help  this  reader 
as  we  are  advised  the  company  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  until  the  receiver 
completes  the  proceedings  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  adjustment,  and  no 
assurance  of  any  settlement  unless  the  as¬ 
sets  exceed  the  liabilities.  Claims  against 
the  company  should  be  filed  in  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  No.  2  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  have  got  so  I  hardly  answer  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  other  papers  unless  I 
see  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  take  some  maga¬ 
zines  which  have  some  good  articles  and 
readable  stories,  but  they  are  full  of 
cheap  fake  advertising  of  puzzle  con¬ 
tests  and  the  like.  Some  papers  pretend 
to  have  readers’  welfare  at  heart  but  the 
fake  advertising  appears  in  every  edition. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  to  know  that  one 
is  dealing  with  honest  men. 

Maine.  MRS.  F.  s.  II. 

When  readers  come  to  realize  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  existence  of  papers 
that  go  into  partnership  with  rogues  to 
swindle  their  subscribers  there  will  not 
be  so  many  papers  publishing  deceptive 
advertising.  Besides  the  danger  of  ma¬ 
terial  loss  to  mature  readers,  such  papers 
are  a  peril  to  children.  You  would  not 
associate  with  vice  on  the  street  or  per¬ 
mit  your  children  to  do  so.  Why  take 
it  into  the  home? 

Your  letter  of  April  16  and  check  of 
$5  was  received.  If  I  had  to  hire  a  law- 
year  in  this  case  it  would  cost  me  much 
money.  I  would  be  glad  to  pay  you  for 
your  trouble.  I  thank  you  for  the  col¬ 
lection  because  $5  counts,  but  I  thank 
you  mostly  because  it  is  good  to  know 
we  have  someone  to  get  after  the  commis¬ 
sion  crooks.  n.  H. 

New  York. 

This  friend  has  the  right  idea.  The 
collection  of  a  five  dollar  account  is  not 
in  itself  so  important  but  it  is  important 
that  distant  creditors  know  that  they 
cannot  ignore  a  small  debt  just  because 
a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  sue  for  a  small 
claim  in  courts  200  miles  away  from  the 
farm. 


Ox  the  old-fashioned,  narrow  liigh- 
ways^just  wide  enough  for  two  cars  to 
pass,  many  a  time  a  couple  of  cars  would 
collide.  But  now  they’re  building  high¬ 
ways  much  wider,  enabling  three  or  four 
cars  to  smash  at  one  time. — Judge. 


Renewing  Mortgage; 
Joint  Tenants 

1.  A  person  sells  a  piece  of  property  and 
takes  a  first  and  second  mortgage  (the 
same  person  holds  both  mortgages).  If 
the  man  who  owes  the  first  mortgage, 
which  is  made  out  for  one  year,  is  un¬ 
able  to  pay  it  when  the  year  is  up,  and 
holder  should  be  willing  to  renew  it,  is 
it  best  to  have  a  new  mortgage  note  made 
out,  and  should  it  be  recorded  again?  It 
was  recorded  when  the  property  was  sold. 
If  the  man  should  pay  off  the  first  mort¬ 
gage,  does  that  make  the  second  mort¬ 
gage  become  the  first  mortgage,  or  could 
another  person  take  a  first  mortgage 
without  letting  this  second  mortgage  be¬ 
come  the  first?  2.  How  should  a  deed  to 
property  read  if  a  man  and  wife  want  it 
made  out  so  that  it  will  belong  to  the 
survivor  in  case  of  death  of  either. 

Connecticut.  a.  o.  s. 

1.  Assuming  that  your  mortgage  is  a 
mortgage  covering  real  property  the  mort¬ 
gage  will  be  good  without  renewal  if  it 
is  not  paid  within  a  year.  When  the  first 
mortgage  is  retired  the  second  mortgage 
becomes  a  first  lien. 

2.  While  this  language  is  not  manda¬ 

tory  it  is  welDto  say  in  a  conveyance  to 
husband  and  wife,  “John  Doe  and  Mary 
Doe,  husband  and  wife,”  or  “as  tenants 
by  the  entirety.”  n.  t. 


Disputed  Line  Fence 

We  have  a  line  fence  in  very  poor  con¬ 
dition  and  last  Fall  I  met  the  other  own¬ 
er  and  told  him  that  I  had  repaired  the 
fence  on  upper  end  half  way  down.  I 
told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  repair  the 
lower  half  of  this  line.  He  accepted  and 
temporarily  patched  it  up.  On  upper 
half  of  this  line  there  Avas  no  fence  at 
all.  This  Spring  I  went  to  that  section 
and  built  a  new  fence  half  way  down  to 
prevent  my  own  stock  from  breaking  out 
and  getting  on  his  property  and  the  other 
neighbor’s.  When  he  accepted  last  Fall 
and  repaired  that  fence,  did  he  not  ac¬ 
cept  that  half  as  his  line?  What  is  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  building  and  main¬ 
taining  of  line  fence  especially  when  the 
said  line  fence  is  being  used  along  pas¬ 
tures  for  both  owners?  What  is  the  legal 
line  fence,  three  or  four  strands  of  wire? 

New  York.  t.  j.  l. 

If  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  which  por¬ 
tion  of  the  line  fence  shall  be  built  by 
your  adjoining  owner  you  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  fence  viewers  of  your  town 
to  establish  the  line  and  the  portion  to 
be  built  by  each.  After  this  is  estab¬ 
lished  if  either  owner  neglects  to  con¬ 
struct  a  sufficient  fence  after  a  30-day 
written  notice  by  the  other,  a  fence  can 
be  constructed  and  an  action  brought  to 
recover  the  cost  thereof.  If  your  adjoin¬ 
ing  owner  has  assumed  control  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  fence  no  doubt  he  lias 
accepted  that  as  his  share,  but  you  can 
prevent  all  doubt  by  calling  in  the  fence 
viewers.  n.  t. 


Trespass  Signs;  Inheritance 

1. — What  are  the  rules  for  posting 
farm  land  prohibiting  trespassing  and 
hunting  according  to  New  York  State 
laws?  2. — In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
brother,  the  mother  being  deceased,  who 
would  be  entitled  to  his#  estate,  the  father 
or  brothers  and  sisters,  according  to 
New  York  State  laws?  f.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  — The  notices  to  prevent  hunting  or 
fishing,  or  trespassing,  on  private  prop¬ 
erty  shall  be  conspicuously  posted,  not 
more  than  40  rods  apart,  close  to  and 
along  the  entire  boundary  thereof.  Such 
of  these  notices  as  become  illegible  or 
destroyed  must  be  replaced  once  a  year 
during  the  months  of  March,  July,  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  At  least  one  notice  or 
signboard  shall  be  placed  on  each  side 
and  one  at  each  corner  of  the  lands  to 
be  posted.  The  notice  shall  -bear  the 
name  and  address  of  the  party  posting 
and  they  shall  warn  ail  persons  against, 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trespassing  thereon. 

2.  — If  the  mother  is  dead  the  father 

is  entitled  to  all  the  property  of  the  son 
under  the  present  statute,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  you  name.  n.  t. 


Wife’s  Right  in  Property 

An  aged  couple  have  some  real  estate 
of  such  value  as  to  provide  for  all  their 
needs.  The  wife  has  been  in  poor  health 
for  many  years,  due  to  overwork  and 
lack  of  care,  until  now  she  is  no  longer 
able  to  do  her  housework  without  some 
help,  which  the  husband  claims  he  cannot 
afford.  Two  of  her  married  daughters 
wish  to  take  her  to  their  homes  to  care 
for  her.  Under  the  circumstances,  how 
can  she  obtain  her  share  of  the  estate 
without  having  a  lawsuit,  and  to  what 
part  of  the  estate  is  she  entitled?  Is 
there  a  way  by  which  she  can  transfer 
her  part  of  the  estate  to  her  daughters  in 
return  for  their  care  of  her?  What  part, 
if  any,  of  the  farm  produce  and  of  the 
household  goods  can  she  claim?  A.  M. 

New  York. 

If  the  property  is  owned  by  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  as  tenants  by  the  entirety 
the  wife  has  no  interest  that  she  can 
transfer  until  the  death  of  the  husband, 
and  she  can  claim  no  part  of  the  farm 
produce.  The  same  is  true  if  the  proper¬ 
ty  is  all  in  the  name  of  the  husband.  If 
the  property  is  in  her  name  she  can 
transfer  it  as  she  desires.  N.  T. 


EDWARDS 

METAL 
ROOFS 

Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices] 

DURABI  F  5°°f  y°ur  house  or  barn  with 

UUVftDLE  Edwards  Metal  Roofing,  and 
Its  roofed  for  good!  Fire-proof,  rust-resist- 
lng.  lightning-proof,  wind  and  weather-proof 
Pure  steel,  painted  or  galvanized,  or  Edwards 
famous  rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel. 

BEAUTIFUL  St?le,_ for  every  purpose 

Ji YU  ,  ,  U  c  and  e(Iect'  Shingles  (in¬ 

dividual,  cluster,  Spanish  tile).  Sheets  (plain 
or  corrugated,  v-crimped  or  standing-seam). 

EC0N0MICAI  We  roIt  our  Bteel> mak* 
our  roof3  and  gell  dl_ 


..  .  .  4  .  vui  luuis  anu  sen  ai- 

rect  to  you  at  amazingly  low  factory  prices. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  Edwards  Metal  Roofing 
the  permanent  soluUon  to  the 
roofing  problem.  You  will  too. 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices 
and  Roofing  Boole  No.  173. 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
1023-1073  Butler  St  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

 (B) 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME  $1  O' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices  ^ 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  Ail 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Metal  Roofing 


KEYSTONECOPPER  bearing 

APEX- GALVAN  12  ED 

roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


ItpoAt, 

Amazing  N 
COPPER  S' 

W  %  f«nce  last  twi 


NEW  KIND 

ofFENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 

fence  last  twice  aa  long  as  ordinary 
fence.  Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fencing 
until  you  get  my  new  bargain  catalog. 

Save  Y  Your  Fence  Money 

Easy  Payments,  too 

****&■•  128  pages  of  bargains  in  larm  and  home 

&.  '■'%&. '  needs  —  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Bk  Barb  Wire,  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Baby 

m<  Chicks,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac. 

Awfibk  tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

I  Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog. —Jim  Brown.' 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO, 
Dept.  4370E ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


4 

Hi 


KITSELMAX  FFATE 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates.Barb 
Wire,  Paints,  Rooting  —  direct  from  our  big  mills. 
Prices  lowest  in  years.  All  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire 
Fence,  99  92/100  per  cent  Pure  Zinc  Galvan¬ 
ized.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24  Hour 
Service.  Don’t  delay -write  today  for  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS. Dept.  230  Muncie.lnd. 
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Big  Money  Stumps 


Send  today  for  Big  Fi  ee  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Leam  how  you  lean  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
-  I  ogle  or  Iowa  made 
in  spare  time. 

-  It's  easy.  Write  quick 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

1  430-29th  Str.,  Centerville,  lowal 


El  CPT  DIP  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
I  III  w  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC- 
TRICLow  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat-  I 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  IIL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


I 
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Want  a 

Fall  and  Winter 
Job? 

We  want  a  man  to  sell  well-known 
farm  seed.  Preferably  a  farmer, 
active  or  retired.  A  commission  job 
selling  to  farmers  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity,  something  they  really  want. 
If  you  are  willing  to  work  you  can 
build  right  now  a  business  ,of  your 
own  that  will  repeat  for  you  each 
year.  Complete  sales  outfit  supplied. 
Write  today  for  full  information. 
Address  Box  9114,  care  of  The 


W  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAPLE  SUGAR 

|  Genuine  Vermont.  Pure,  delicious. 
Write  for  free  sample 

L.L.  STORY  Box  502  EAST  FAIRFIELD, VT. 


I.YNN  —  Upon  Beautiful  Blue  St.  Andrews  Bay 
}jUy — HAVEN — Wonderful  Climate  —  Flowers,  Palms 
Or  Lease  —  FLORIDA  —  Hunt— Fish  —  Golf  —  Sports 
Cozy  Home— Rates— ALL-YEAR— Gulf,  Lakes,  Creeks 
Reasonable— Sanitarium  —  RECREATION  AL  —  Bays 
Library— Write  Chamber  Commerce,  Box  O— CENTER 

OH  rich  loam,  25  cleared;  near  Northport,  L. 

OU  Acres  I.,  n.  Y.;  1400-ft.  frontage  on.  concrete 
highway;  electricity,  telephone,  city  water,  7-room 
house,  barn.  Howard  Aldon  Monachal,  Norlhporf,  L.  I. 

RE -SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

Rush . Fiber  Rush . Splints . Reed . Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Rush  Seating  sent  for  10 

cf*nts . Price  List  free.  II.  H.  PERKINS,  258 

Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

YOUR  CHRISTMAS  MONEY  our  assortments  of 

21  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  WITH  ENVELOPES  FOR  SI  .00 

to  cost  you  only  50  cents.  Send  $1.00  for  two  boxes  and 
begin  at  once  to  reap  profits. 

SOUTHWORTH’S  -  -  MILFORD,  CONN. 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS  hibiting  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  State  Conservation  law  specifications,  on  weather¬ 
proof  cloth  one  foot  square,  12,  $2.00;  25,  $3.50,  postpaid; 
quantity  prices.  Most  other  states,  12,  $1.50;  25,  $2.50. 
THE  BARRE  GAZETTE.  Barre, Massachusetts,  Established  1834 

Printed  Stationery  fSS  Envelopes  SI  .25  St  P 


200  Sheets  ..... 

Envelopes  Vl-AJ  Samples 
and  listXmassuggestionsfree.  0«viiPren.Bx74,  Webster,  Miss. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Herdsman-dairyman,  single,  with 
small  herd  of  purebred,  registered,  Federal 
and  State  accredited  Jerseys;  must  be  good  calf- 
raiser  and  butter-maker.  ADVERTISER  908-, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WHITE  Frotestant  woman,  settled,  quiet,  cook¬ 
ing,  baking,  housework;  permanent  position; 
country  place;  wage  $60.  ADVERTISER  9109, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
country  institution:  no  objection  to  a  child. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9119,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

W  ANTED — Young  or  middle  aged  white  man, 
16  to  40.  for  general  farm  work  and  dairy, 
help  milk;  references.  W.  K.  KREYMER, 

Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  for 

general  housework  on  farm;  one  in  family; 
good  home  guaranteed^  neat  appearance  and 
good  character  essential.  WILLIAM  SCHWILLE, 
R.  D.  1,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farmer  on  my  150-acre  farm, 
who  has  help;  no  small  children;  large,  warm 
house;  state  lowest  wages;  possession  at  once; 
Hollander  or  German  preferred.  AD VLKiiSLU 
9126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — On  general  farm,  elderly  man  of 

good  habits  and  experience  who  wants  to 
work  for  board  till  Spring,  then  for  wages.  \»  . 
A.  BUTTON,  R.  2,  Rockville,  Conn.  _ 


WANTED  young  man  oil  poultry  farm,  steady 
work  $40  a  month  to  start  with;  good  room 
and  board.  LUSTGARTEN,  R.  D.  3,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 

the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
hoys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  or 
a  church  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
information  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

one  who  is  familiar  with  Surge  milkers  pre¬ 
ferred'  must  he  good  hand-milker  and  have 
good  references;  wages  seventy-five  dollars,  cot- 
tagre,  milk  and  firewood.  Write,  ARTHUR  W. 
JONES,  Willowbrook  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.  1 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  on  a  gentleman’s  estate, 
where  some  stock  is  kept;  have  been  m  charge 
here  of  a  medium  large  estate  for  the  past  10 
years;  married,  reference  present  employer.  In¬ 
formation,  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


LANDSCAPE  gardener,  tree  surgeon,  caretaker, 
wants  position.  A.  S.  P.,  R.  D.  1,  Easton,  la. 


COMPETENT  gardener  desires  year  round  posi 
tion;  experienced  in  greenhouse,  vegetables 
and  flowers;  Protestant,  English.  CADDICK, 
North  Conway,  N.  H.  


YOUJjiG  man,  single,  desires  position,  milker, 
barn-man,  good  character,  references;  state 
salary,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9099,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  years’  experience,  desires 
position  as  working  manager  or  foreman  on 
large  commercial  farm  or  estate;  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  on  best  farms,  breeding  for 
heavy  egg  production  and  fitting  and  showing 
of  exhibition  birds;  excellent  references;  gradu¬ 
ate  of  N.  J.  Agricultural  College;  American, 
age  36,  married.  W.  E.  JIOREY,  543  Madison 
Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

GENTLEWOMAN  wants  position  as  practical 
companion,  traveling  or  residential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  17,  do  any  kiud  of  farmwork,  drive  horses, 
car,  truck,  tractor;  good  milker;  don’t  drink 
or  smoke;  no  bad  habits.  ADVERTISER  9121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  38,  single,  wishes  position  managing 
small  farm;  Connecticut  preferred;  good  milk¬ 
er,  experienced  poultryman.  skilled  with  farm 
machinery.  Address  ADVERTISER  9118,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLEASANT,  industrious,  American  Protestant, 
experienced  with  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hens; 
no  bad  habits;  A-l  man;  gentleman’s  estate 
and  small  herd  preferred ;  $60  and  keeping  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  9122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER,  farmer,  caretaker;  Belgian,  39, 
married,  no  children;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  outdoor  work,  flowers,  vegetables, 
stocks,  machinery,  drive  car;  8  years  last  posi¬ 
tion;  best  of  references.  BOX  74,  Northport, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  37,  single,  white,  wants  position  farm  or 
estate;  understands  all  repairs,  new  construc¬ 
tion,  milking,  teaming,  poultry:  willing  worker; 
go  anywhere,  do  anything.  BOX  252,  Jlillbrook, 
N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  on  farm  by  a  married  man 
with  family;  is  Austrian  descent;  understands 
work  on  farm,  masonry  and  carpentry;  have 
extra  milking  hands;  no  bad  habits;  can  fur¬ 
nish  good  references.  ADVERTISER  9125,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  poultry  manager,  now  open;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  no  children;  complete  experience, 

6  years  manager;  JIass.  Agri.  College  graduate; 
references  from  previous  and  present  employer; 
personal  interview;  Tel.  New  Canaan  87-14. 
CHARLES  E.  SJIITH,  Ponus  St.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  as 
working  foreman  on  commercial  farm;  10 
years’  experience,  best  of  reference  furnished. 
BOX  190,  JIadalin,  N.  J. 

POULTRYJIAN,  single,  best  reference,  steady, 
20  years’  experience  incubation,  brooding,  egg 
production;  able  to  take  charge;  state  particu¬ 
lars  please.  ADVERTISER  9128,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

JVOJIAN  wants  position  with  family,  good  cook 
and  baker,  reliable;  Protestant;  good  home 
in  preference  to  large  salary.  ADVERTISER 
9129>,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  superintendent  wishes  position,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  married,  Protestant,  American;  life 
experience  all  branches  farm,  garden,  dairy, 
fruit,  poultry;  can  produce  results;  references. 
BOX  658,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  single,  wishes  position  on  small 
estate  charge  flowers,  vegetables,  2  cows, 
some  chickens;  can  drive  car;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  9130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD  with  general  farm  experience  and 
college  training,  desires  position  as  shepherd 
or  manager  of  sheep  farm.  ADVERTISER  9132, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYJIAN,  age  24  years,  American,  4 
years’  experience  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  wants  permanent  connection  with  breeder 
of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  good  room  and  board 
essential:  $75  per  month  witli  opportunity  for 
advancement.  N.  O.  HARVEY,  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

JIARRIED  man,  3  in  family,  experienced  in 
farm;  anywhere  in  United  States;  good  milker, 
dry-hand  or  machine;  also  handyman,  for  es¬ 
tate  or  farmer  place.  PETER  JABKOWSKI, 
R.  1,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EDUCATED  German,  38,  farm-raised,  very  ca¬ 
pable  in  general  architectural  work  as  carpen¬ 
try,  masonery,  cementing,  painting,  etc.,  also 
gardening;  handy  and  willing  for  any  work; 
wishes  position  on  country  estate.  AUGUSTE 
SPIIEITZER,  160-17  85th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  American  wishes  position,  poultryman 
or  dairyman;  seven  years  last  place;  state 
particulars.  260  WEST  HUDSON  ST.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

CARPENTER,  experienced,  wants  position  on 
estate,  new  work,  repairing,  concrete,  paint¬ 
ing,  glazing.  ADVERTISER  9137,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOLLAND  family  want  to  run  dairy  farm  in 
the  Eastern  States;  do  not  mind  if  far  from 
city;  family  includes  father  and  four  sons,  wife 
and  two  daughters.  Write  JIR.  C.  VERBIEST, 
169  N.  Fourth  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FARJIER  and  wife  desire  positions;  good  dry- 
hand  milkers.  A-l  all  lines.  ARTHUR  STOW- 
ELL,  Washing tonville,  N.  Y. 

Y'OUNG  man,  married,  one  child,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  in  country;  has  chauffeur’s 
license.  DANIEL  BEGLEY,  339  East  32d  St., 
New  Y'ork  City. 

TWO  farm-hands,  good  dry-hand  milkers,  three 
years  last  place,  neat,  no  habits,  references, 
desire  steady  work.  ADVERTISER  9138,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  wishes  work  on  private  estate,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  lines  of  farm  work,  poultry, 
stock,  tractors  and  machinery;  good  house,  privi¬ 
leges,  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  9139, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYJIAN,  college  trained  and  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches,  expert  in  incu¬ 
bation  and  brooding,  specialist  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  thorough  knowledge  breeding,  line  breed¬ 
ing,  caponizing,  culling,  feeds  and  feeding,  dry 
picking  and  dressing,  chick  raising:  is  open  for 
position;  references.  ADVERTISER  9140,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wishes  position,  herdsman, 
dairyman  or  working  foreman;  private  or 
commercial:  can  supply  two  in  help:  Scotch, 
small  family,  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
9141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YT0UNG  man,  single,  desires  position  assistant 
poultryman,  some  experience,  willing  worker ; 
state  salary  and  particulars.  ADVLRI1SLR 
9087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  all  around  experience,  57,  Swiss, 
small  place.  ADVERTISER  9150,  care  Rural 
New -Yorker 


POULTRYMAN,  chauffeur,  caretaker  for  estate, 
gentleman’s  farm;  age  36,  married;  capable  to 
manage  entire  plant,  especially  raising  pullets 
on  large  scale,  broilers,  egg  production,  knowl¬ 
edge  cows,  orchards,  crops;  reliable,  industrious, 
sober;  good  wages  and  living  conditions  essen¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  9145,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  of  exceptional 
ability  and  experience  in  all  branches,  with 
an  A-l  record  of  actual  accomplishment  and 
profitable  management,  an  economical  expert 
with  finest  personal  references  as  to  character 
and  ability;  5  years  in  last  position;  no  proposi¬ 
tion  too  big  or  too  small;  an  efficient,  reliable 
Scotch-American,  accustomed  to  large  responsi¬ 
bilities.  ADVERTISER  9149,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IIERDSJIAN,  married,  small  family,  thoroughly 
experienced  cattleman,  capable  of  getting  re¬ 
sults  with  any  herd;  references.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IIERDSJIAN,  single,  age  42,  wants  position; 

experienced  in  all  lines,  A.  R.  work,  Graham 
barren  cow  treatment,  fitting  for  show  or  sale; 
capable  of  taking  charge;  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
ADVERTISER  9144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

JIAN  familiar  with  general  farming  and  or¬ 
charding,  desires  agency  for  a  reliable  neces¬ 
sity.  W.  II.  STEELE,  R.  9,  Westminster,  JId. 

AN  ELDERLY  man  in  good  health  wants  posi¬ 
tion  where  his  work  will  be  commensurate 
with  low  wages;  good  food  and  a  comfortable 
home  of  primary  importance.  ADVERTISER 
9146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — JIan  Swedish,  32,  butler-liouseman; 

woman,  American,  28,  cook-chambermaid; 
wish  position  in  the  country  or  small  city  with 
a  small  Protestant  family  where  kind  treat¬ 
ment  and  a  good  home  will  count  more  than 
high  wages;  no  objection  to  real  lonesome  place; 
three  years  last  place;  A-l  references;  please 
state  full  particulars  in  first  lettc 

POSITION  wanted,  single,  experienced  herds¬ 
man-dairyman,  grade  A,  certified  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  work  on  shares  or  wages.  BOX  54,  Reeds 
Spring,  JIo. 

FARJIER,  single,  wishes  position,  milker  or 
general  farming,  also  practical  poultry  ex¬ 
perience;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  9143, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — 155-acre  farm  on  east  slope  over¬ 
looking  the  famous  Genesee  Valley;  most 
wonderful  scenic  view  for  ten  miles  in  three 
directions;  on  improved  road  half  mile  from 
two  concrete  main  highways;  telephone  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights  available;  public  school  on  farm:  all 
tillable  land;  suitable  for  growing  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  clover  and  Alfalfa ;  particularly  good  bean 
land;  unusually  good  for  dairy  farm;  milk- 
house  and  several  good  springs  on  farm;  two 
large  fine  barns,  both  with  underground  stables 
and  ear  tracks  for  unloading  hay  and  grain; 
comfortable  eight-room  house;  all  buildings  in 
excellent  condition;  we  are  retaining  two  farms 
one  on  either  side  of  this  farm;  the  reason  we 
are  selling  this  farm  is  that  we  have  more  land 
than  we  need  and  this  farm  lias  fine  buildings 
on  it  which  are  not  necessary  for  growing  fruit 
trees;  price  $10,000  which  is  less  than  the  build¬ 
ings  are  worth;  write  KELLY  BROTHERS’ 
NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  or  better  still, 
come  and  see  this  fine  farm  and  excellent  fruit 
trees  we  are  growing  on  it. 

TJVO  REAL  FARJIS,  Central  New  York,  beau¬ 
tiful  rich  country,  excellent  markets,  fertile 
soil,  big  crops,  corn,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover,  cab¬ 
bage;  both  farms  high  state  cultivation,  modern 
buildings,  electricity,  convenience,  etc.;  don’t 
write  come  and  see  295  acres,  eight  miles  out, 
buildings  worth  $25,000;  will  sell  for  $20,000  or 
less;  also  140  acres  adjoining  city,  buildings 
worth  $22,000;  will  sell  for  $17,000  or  less; 
eity-men’s  playthings  must  be  sacrificed.  P.  S.- — 
Yes,  we  realize  there’s  no  sale  for  farms.  But 
these  are  to  be  about  given  away  to  those  with 
enough  cash  to  buy  shoe-string  titles  and  pay 
down  for  stock  and  equipment.  A  real  farmer 
with  $10,000  can  here  swing  a  good  $25,000  or 
$30,000  investment  and  get  property  worth  al¬ 
most  or  quite  twice  that.  Come,  don’t  write! 
C.  G.  jrEAKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm.  Apply  LARRY 
JIOORE,  Rt.  2,  Georgetown,  Del. 

225-ACRE  farm,  good  sheep  or  stock  farm, 
stream  running  through;  excellent  spring  for 
water,  also  artesian  well;  20  acres  could  be 
watered  from  spring  for  trucking;  good  build¬ 
ings;  excellent  location,  three  miles  north  of 
Gettysburg;  price  reasonable.  O.  C.  RICE, 

Biglerville,  Pa. 

FISHING  club  for  sale,  very  quiet,  strictly 
private.  FRECII,  Beaverton,  Jlieh. 

FOR  SALE — General  store,  authorized  gas  ser¬ 
vice  station,  post  office  in  connection,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway  in  Central  New  York;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business;  no  competition;  living  apart¬ 
ment;  doing  $20,000  business  yearly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  150  acres  on  State 
road,  Y*  mile  from  village;  income  from  gas 
lease;  priced  reasonably.  D.  D.  GORDON,  Rush- 
ford,  N.  Y. 

WILL  exchange  my  house  for  farm;  this  place 
is  located  six  miles  from  130th  St.  ferry,  in 
sight  of  the  new  Hudson  River  Bridge;  fine  lo¬ 
cation.  FOSTER,  156  Fyke  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

If0R  SALE — House,  12  rooms,  garage,  electricity; 

fruit:  near  improved  road,  lake;  70  miles  from 
New  York;  price  $5,000,  terms  given.  JIRS. 
E.  COLE,  Holmes,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Jly  11  acre  poultry,  truck  and  berry 
farm,  in  the  heart  of  the  Del-JIar-Va  section 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  JIaryland,  on  the  main 
State  highway;  short  mild  Winters;  for  full 
particulars  write  REV.  E.  E.  KRxVUSS,  JIardela 
Springs,  JId, 

FOR  SALE — 12-acre  Alfalfa  farm,  good  buildings; 

next  creamery,  depot  and  State  road,  also 
feed  and  coal  business;  three  acres  land;  if 
interested,  write  W.  JI.  WELCH,  South  Co¬ 
lumbia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Vineland  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
2Yi  acres,  5-room  bungalow  with  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnace,  laundry  tubs,  hot-cold  water; 
large  poultry  house,  and  garage;  some  equip¬ 
ment;  $700  cash,  $300  yearly.  BENTON  FER¬ 
GUSON,  Elm  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm  near  Poughkeepsie, 
suitable  for  poultry  or  home;  comfortable 
house,  six  rooms,  fruit,  brooks,  swimming  near, 
beautiful  country;  price  moderate,  good  terms 
for  quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  9123,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
fully  equipped,  with  1.000  laying  hens:  on 
city  line  of  Egg  Harbor,  17  miles  Atlantic  City; 
one  mile  to  two  railroads;  close  churches  and 
school.  Write,  JULES  DEJ1AN,  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  good  farm,  country 
store,  general  merchandise;  on  State  road; 
%  acre  land,  good  buildings,  electric  lights,  tele¬ 
phone,  bath,  running  water,  dance  hall;  garage, 
barn,  henhouse:  near  high  school;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  ADVERTISER  9127,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  132-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm; 

new  barn  38x56,  latest  equipments,  all  other 
buildings  in  good  condition;  13-room  house;  good 
water  supply;  on  State  road,  near  school  and 
churches;  electricity;  $13,000.  ADVERTISER 
9124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  LAKE  County,  Fla.,  ten-acre  truck  or  poul¬ 
try  land,  half  under  cultivation;  along  hard 
road,  near  town,  on  lake,  good  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  D.  ATWOOD,  St.  Georges,  Del. 


FOR  RENT — Two  furnished  rooms,  farm,  $10 
month;  firewood.  ADVERTISER  9131,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  96  acres  on  famous  Del- 
Mar-Va  peninsula;  10  acres  timber,  4  in  fire¬ 
wood,  balance  clear;  8-room  house,  barn,  chicken 
houses  and  other  outbuildings;  fruit  for  family; 
near  stone  road;  bargain.  H.  W.  JESTER, 
Owner,  Ellendale,  Del. 


I  HAVE  an  ideal  lower  flat  with  heat,  light 
and  bath,  in  colonial  built  house,  just  outside 
of  pretty  village;  a  fine  home  for  a  retired  man 
and  wife;  located  in  Southern  New  Hampshire; 
can  be  leased  for  one  or  more  years;  this  home 
was  formerly  occupied  by  New  York  broker. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9133,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  * 


WANTED — One  or  two  acres  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City,  near  town,  on  improved  road, 
with  or  without  buildings;  state  lowest  cash 
price  and  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  9134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STORE,  filling  station,  public  garage  and  acre 
of  land  for  sale  or  exchange  for  farm  in 
Maryland  or  South.  BOX  87,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Abandoned,  very  isolated,  high 
farm  land,  acreage  with  springs;  $50  an 
acre,  whole  or  part.  JOHN  SMITH,  It.  1, 
Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4V2  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAR  CITY  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  152-acre  farm, 
%  mile  cement  road;  88  acres  level  tillage, 
40  acres  creek  watered  pasture;  24  acres  wood 
and  timber;  est.  40  M  timber;  9-room  cottage, 
good  water,  pleasant  location,  friendly  neigh¬ 
borhood;  spacious  barn  and  outbuildings;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  20-cow  dairy,  vegetable  and 
poultry  business;  city  markets  only  3  miles; 
big  value  $3,000,  liberal  terms.  FEDERAL 

LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


82-ACRE  fruit,  vegetable  and  poultry  farm,  on 
macadam  State  road,  near  large  market  cen¬ 
ters  and  Lake  Erie,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.; 
50  acres  standard  grapes,  32  acres  choice  truck 
soil;  8-room  cottage  house,  electricity,  piped 
for  gas  in  front  of  house,  good  water;  tenant 
house  30x44,  basement  barn;  investigate  today; 
price  $10,000,  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  JIass. 


9-ROOM  house,  all  improvements,  3  acres,  suit¬ 
able  place  for  transients,  gas  and  chicken 
business.  ADVERTISER  9135,  care  Rural  New- 
York. 


FOR  RENT — Shares  or  cash,  100  acre  farm  with 
3,000  peach  and  apple  trees  20  years  and 
younger,  8,000  currant  bushes,  houses  for  2,000 
chickens;  running  water,  electric  light;  tractors, 
trucks,  touring  car  and  sprayers;  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  location;  convenient  to  transportation. 
ADVERTISER  9136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm: 

will  buy  on  percentage  of  milk  receipts  or 
rent;  not  less  than  20  cows.  M.  TAUGHER, 
Clifford,  Pa. 


180-ACRE  farm,  50  acres  tillable,  73  pasture,  60 
wood  and  timber;  7-room  house,  barn  for  32 
head,  4  horse  stalls,  22  cows  4  to  7  old,  5 
yearlings,  2  horses,  farm  machinery  and  tools; 
2%  miles  creamery,  post  office,  1  mile  to  school; 
$3,500  for  everything  including  crops,  $1,000 
down.  BOX  147,  Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  nice  little  home,  2  acres,  four- 
room  house,  chickens,  raspberries,  vineyard, 
all  other  fruits;  will  sell  everything.  L.  B. 
GAULT,  R.  2,  Jit.  Pleasant,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Commercial  New  Jersey  apple  or¬ 
chard,  young,  bearing,  or  will  rent  for  cash 
or  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  9147,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  JIarietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  JIary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  W1XSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  clover  honey  is  wonderful;  five-pound 
pail,  $1.25  postpaid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FINE  HONEY— Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.65;  5  either,  $1,  postpaid  3rd  zone; 
60  lbs.,  here,  $6  and  $5.30.  HENRY  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Delicious  clover,  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1 ; 

60  lbs.,  $6,  and  2  doz.  combs,  $4.50  f.o.b. 
WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Yellow  sweet  potatoes, 
packed  in  bushel  baskets,  price,  No.  1,  $1.25; 
No.  2,  $1,  or  $3  per  bbl.  of  3  bushels;  all  f.o.b. 
Painter.  J.  W.  DOWNING,  Painter,  Va. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  clover  comb,  24  sections,  $4.80; 
mixed  buckwheat,  $4.50;  not’prepaid;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  clover  comb,  $1.30;  delivered  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— New,  white,  clover,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  120  lbs..  $10  here.  LAVERN  DE- 
PEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  fudges,  $1  pound  postpaid.  RUBY 
SNOW,  North  Jlontpelier,  Vermont. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80  cents;  10  lbs., 
$1.50;  four  5  lbs.,  $2.80;  prepaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Shellbark  meats,  $1.50  lb.;  black 
walnut  meats,  $1.30  lb.;  black  walnuts  in  the 
shell,  10  lbs.,  $1.25  P.  I*,  paid.  GLEN-DALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  I’a. 


FOR  SALE — Hydro  electric  turbine  plant;  sell¬ 
ing  because  of  public  service  connection;  5,000 
watt  capacity,  110  volt,  all  automatic;  good 
condition;  $600.  W.  H.  EBELING,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1172 


tTTTITHIN  the  next  few 

W  months,  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  now  reading 
this  advertisement,  are  going 
to  build  new  or  remodel  their 
old  Barns,  Poultry  Houses  or 

One  year  from  now  some  of  these  same  farmers 
will  be  saying, “I  wish  I  had  consulted  James¬ 
way  about  my  buildings  —  there  are  so  many 
things  about  it  that  I’d  like  to  have  different.” 

Most  of  these  thousands  of  farmers  however 
are  going  to  have  a  different  story  to  tell  — 
because  most  of  them  will  write  to  James  way 
FIRST— their  experience  will  be  one  of  life¬ 
long  satisfaction.  Consulting  Jamesway  on  any 
Building,  Remodeling,  Ventilating  or  Equip¬ 
ping  problem  is  the  sure  way  to  save  yourself 
regrets  later  on. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  large  or  how  small  a  job 
you  have,  Jamesway  can  show  you  how  to  do  it 
better  —  how  to  economize  on  cost  and  material — 
how  to  arrange  it  so  that  you  are  saved  dozens  of 
steps  every  day  in  the  year  —  how  to  build  so  that 
you  will  continue  year  after  year  to  get  the  greatest 
return  from  your  investment. 

Greater  profit  from  farm  animals  is  best  accomplished 
by  increasing  the  return  per  animal  with  the  least 
amount  of  care  and  labor.  For  more  than  25  years 
Jamesway  Dairy  and  Poultry  Experts  have  been 
working  and  developing  better  methods  of  hous¬ 
ing,  heating,  insulating,  ventilating,  and  equipping 
for  farm  stock  —  how  to  do  it  in  the  best  and 
most  economical  way. 

All  of  this  vast  experience  has  been  compiled 
in  this  New  Book  and  we  now  offer  to  you  the 
most  up-to-date,  practical  and  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  that  can  be  obtained. 

It’s  yours  free  for  the  asking. 

Mail  coupon  today. 


When  you  build  you  naturally  want  the  best  I/ 


building  you  can  get  for  the  least  money,  james- 
way  with  a  quarter  of  a  century  experience  in 
planning  better  farm  buildings  is  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  organization  of  its  kind  to  help 


you  with  your  building  problem. 


Jamesway  advice  is,  “Don't  build  if  you  can 
remodel  your  old  buildings.”  Many  old  build¬ 
ings  with  the  aid  of  our  “know  how”  experience 
can  be  made  convenient  and  entirely  satisfactory 
at  a  traction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  building. 


If  you  are  keeping  any  farm  animals.  Cows, 
Horses,  Hogs,  or  Poultry  in  improperly  ven¬ 
tilated  buildings,  you  are  losing  money  every 
day  you  continue  to  do  it.  Pure  fresh  air  is  just 
as  essential  to  animal  life  as  food  and  water. 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Jamesway 
Equipment  for  Barns  and  Poultry  Houses  has 
been  the  recognized  leader.  Jamesway’s  progres¬ 
siveness  in  developing  new  and  better  types  of 
farm  buildings  is  also  demonstrated  in  the  New 
Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House,  Pointed  Arch  Far¬ 
rowing  Houses  and  Calf  Barns. 


Jamesway  has  helped  thousands  of  farmers  make 
more  money  from  their  farm  stock.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  questions  of  expense  and  income 
you’ll  find  this  book  one  of  the  most  interesting 
you  have  ever  read.  It  deals  with  the  everyday 
problems  of  the  farmer  and  gives  good,  sound, 
sensible  advice  of  how  best  to  solve  these  problems. 

Book  also  tellsabout  Jamesway  Equipment — .the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  BEST  line  of  equipment  for  dairy  cows,  poultry 
and  hogs.  Jamesway  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups, 
Litter  Carriers,  Ventilating  Systems,  Poultry  Feeders,  Water- 
ers.  Brooders,  Nests,  Poultry  House  Heaters,  etc.,  all  shown 
in  this  book. 

Mail  coupon  today  to  office  nearest  you  —  the  book  is 
FREE,  Mark  the  things  on  coupon  you  are  most  interested 
in  and  you’ll  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  helpful 
suggestions  you'll  get.  No  cost  —  no  obligation. 


he  sure 
to  Send 
for  this 

FREE 

BOOK 


Steel  Stalls 
and 

Stanchions 


Jimeiway. 


Litter  Carriers 
Feed  Carriers 
Feed  Trucks 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMESWAY  LTD.,  Weston,  Ont.,  Canada 


W  Water 
*  Cups 
Salt  Cups 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  6402 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira.  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMESWAY  LTD.,  Weston,  Ont.,  Canada 
Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Silo 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System  for  Poultry 
House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House  □  Dairy  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment. 


Name. 


Poultry  House 
Heaters 


Heated  Waterers 


Metal  Nests 


Mash  Feeders 


Bixilci 


Michaelmas  Daisies  in  a  California  Garden 
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West  Virginia  Country  Life  Jubilee 


N  SOME  of  my  former  letters  1  spoke 
of  the  intention  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  4-II  organizations  of  West 
Virginia  to  hold  a  fair  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  this  Fall  from  the  usual  thing. 
There  has  been  growing  for  several 
years  among  the  people  a  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  so-called  fairs,  as  they 
have  degenerated  into  a  gambling  meet  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  have  drawn  to  them  a  crowd  of  the 
worst  element.  1  have  attended  fairs  the  past  few 
years  that  were  supposed  to  be  agricultural,  and 
could  have  loaded  all  the  farm  products  in  my  car 
and  hauled  them  away.  These  same  fairs  a  few 
years  ago  were  real  influences  in  the  advancement 
of  country  life  and  better  agriculture. 

Our  first  step  was  an  organization  with  represen¬ 
tatives  from  all  counties  interested,  and  we  did  not 
take  in  the  whole  State  at  first,  as  we  have  set  up 
in  several  sections  strictly  4-II  fairs  that  serve  to  a 
limited  extent  the  same  ends  that  we  were  striving 
for.  But  it  is  the  intention  to  take  in  more  territory 
as  the  thing  grows  until  it  will  represent  the  spirit 
of  the  country  people  of  the  whole  State. 

We  are  incorporated  under  the  co-operative  laws 
of  the  State  and  get  State  aid  for  fairs  of  that  kind 
and,  outside  of  what  financial  aid  we  get  from  the 
State,  all  else  was  given  by  the  different  industries 
of  the  State,  either  in  cash  or  in  suitable  merchan¬ 
dise,  to  be  offered  as  prizes.  But  the  great  idea  was 
not  so  much  to  bring  exhibits,  although  we  had  them 
in  abundance,  as  it  was  to  come  and  do  something 
that  would  portray  the  life  and  aims  of  the  country 
people. 

Exhibits 

Exhibits  consisted  largely  of  the  work  of  the  4-H 
clubs  and  the  achievements  of  the  various  farmers’ 
organizations  shown  through  displays  worked  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  idea  could  be  grasped  and 
llie  measure  of  advancement  taken  without  reading 
anything  but  the  display.  Some  counties  had 
worked  out  elaborate ^ displays  showing  the  life  and 
its  growth  of  the  farm  home  from  the  time  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  forest  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  up 
to  the  present  time.  These  pictures  were  actually 
reproduced  by  the  gathering  together  of  old  relics 
of  certain  periods  during  that  time,  and  showing 
their  use  and  advancement  over  former  times. 

Others  showed  the  beginnings  of  the  4-H  work  and 
(he  results  as  portrayed  in  the  training  of  local 
leaders  and  the  better  agriculture  brought  about  by 
(he  training  of  the  young  folks.  These  exhibits  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  and  great  crowds  could  be 
seen  studying  them  at  all  times. 

Entertainment 

We  must  have  entertainment  if  we  hope  to  get 
people  together,  but  we  tried  something  different 
Ibis  time.  Instead  of  entertaining  the  crowds,  we 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  entertain  themselves. 
We  did  this  by  having  something  going  on  at  all 
times  that  anyone  could  take  part  in.  As  there  was 
no  “midway”  and  nothing  of  the  old  fairs  to  attract 
their  attention  the  folks  flocked  to  the  other  things 
going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  at  all 
times.  There  were  horseshoe  pitching  contests  be¬ 
tween  teams  from  different  counties,  volley  ball, 
tennis  matches,  baseball,  wood  chopping  and  sawing 
contests,  amateur  plays  and  shows  given  by  the 
country  people  from  different  sections,  and  many 
other  things  that  portrayed  the  life  of  the  rural 
folk. 

I  ‘have  been  in  many  crowds  at  many  fairs,  but 
never  in  one  where  everyone  seemed  to  be  having  a 
good  times  and  where  everyone  seemed  to  be  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  of  everyone  else.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  stranger  on  the  grounds,  they  all  talked, 
laughed,  played  and  sang  together. 

There  was  no  place  to  spend  any  money  that  you 
would  wish  you  had  kept  when  you  got  home.  The 
only  thing  on  the  grounds  for  sale  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  food  for  the  people,  and  it  was  handled  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  profiteering  and 
good  meals  could  be  bought  within  reason. 

On  Grounds  of  State  4-H  Camp 

Naturally  this  great  gathering  would  be  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  State  4-H  camp  at  Jackson's  Mill, 
which  is  centrally  located  and  where  there  are  all 
the  county  cottages  available  for  the  exhibits  and 
for  housing  the  girls  and  boys  who  attended  the  fair, 
along  with  their  exhibits. 

Pageant  Given 

On  the  second  night  a  pageant  was  given  called 
the  “Voice  of  the  Hills,”  with  10  different  counties 
taking  part  and  portraying  the  time  from  the  earli¬ 
est  settlers  of  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  to 
the  present  time,  and  ending  with  over  a  hundred 
of  the  most  outstanding  boys  and  girls  of  the  4-H 
clubs  coming  on  the  scene,  while  on  the  hill  in  their 
rear  was  shown  a  huge  four-leaf  clover  made  of 


By  L.  G.  Zinn 

white  electric  lights  and  with  the  4-Hs  in  green 
lights. 

The  pageant  was  given  at  night  out  of  doors  on  a 
small  knoll  overlooking  the  West  Fork  River,  and 
back  of  this  knoll  and  higher  were  seated  and 
standing  over  six  thousand  people.  They  were  in 
darkness,  while  large  spotlights  lighted  up  the 
stage  according  to  the  picture  thereon. 

The  first  scene  showed  the  meeting  of  the  four 
tribes  of  Indians  that  formerly  inhabited  the  State 
in  their  annual  corn  harvest  festival  and  dance.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  the  first  settlers  known  to  this  section 
were  portrayed,  these  being  two  Pringle  brothers 
that  came  into  the  central  part  of  the  State  and 
lived  for  several  years  in  a  hollow  sycamore  tree. 
Then  came  the  various  settlers  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Germans,  Swiss,  Irish  and  other 
groups  that  established  communities,  picturing  their 
primitive  life,  their  customs  and  their  advancement, 
some  of  their  customs  played  out,  including  the  old 


Here  is  a  picture  of  two  children  and  their  N eiofo mid¬ 
land  puppies,  sent  by  our  friend  E.  Cf.  Carlson,  of  Mid 
dlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


corn  husking,  with  the  finding  of  the  red  ear  and 
the  kissing  of  the  prettiest  girl,  the  early  schools 
and  the  coming  of  the  law  in  the  circuit  rider,  hold¬ 
ing  court  when  and  wherever  there  was  demand  for 
settlement  of  disputes. 

The  early  schools  were  followed  by  some  of  the 
earliest  seminaries  and  later  colleges,  and  along  with 
these,  of  course,  came  the  church,  which  became  the 
meeting  place  of  the  whole  community;  winding- 
up,  as  stated  above,  with  the  spirit  of  the  present 
time  as  portrayed  by  the  4-II  boys  and  girls. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  of  this  pageant ;  you  would 
have  to  see  it  to  get  the  spirit.  It  was  well  played, 
several  hundred  persons  taking  part,  and  all  dressed 
in  the  costumes  of  their  period. 

Instead  of  paying  prizes  in  cash  as  is  the  custom, 
they  were  paid  in  what  was  known  as  clover-leaf 
money,  and  everyone  had  a  chance  to  earn  some  of 
this  money,  for  it  was  not  necessary  to  win  in  things 
hut  workers  were  paid  for  effort  put  forth.  Those 
winning  of  course  receiving  more.  The  last  day  of 
the  fair  an  auction  was  held  of  the  merchandise 
given,  and  no  one  could  buy  this  except  with  clover- 
leaf  money.  This  seemed  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
and  everyone  was  well  pleased. 


Eastern  Asters  in  the  West 

LMOST  everyone  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
will  recognize  at  a  glance  the  Asters  shown  in 
the  picture  on  outside  page.  They  grow  in  profusion 
in  the  fields  there,  and  at  this  time  of  year  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  their  little  white  flowers  with  the  yellow 
centers.  Last  Spring  a  relative  in  the  East  sent  us 
half  a  dozen  roots  of  the  Asters,  knowing  that  we 
were  making  a  collection  of  Asters  of  various  sorts. 
Knowing  that  they  did  not  grow  much  over  two 
and  a  half  feet  tall  we  set  them  out,  arranging  them 
with  other  flowers  according  to  their  heights. 


We  did  not  have  long  to  wait  when  the  real  warm 
weather  started  in.  The  Asters  sent  up  their  little 
sprouts  of  green  and  began  their  climb  to  the  higher 
life.  They  reached  their  2%  feet  all  right,  but  they 
were  an  ambitious  sort,  it  seems,  and  wanted  to 
show  the  rest  of  the  garden  what  they  could  do. 
They  had  plenty  of  fertilizer  and  water  and  they 
made  the  most  of  it. 

By  the  middle  of  Summer  they  were  waving  in  the 
air  around  my  head,  and  by  the  time  that  their 
buds  were  about  to  burst  they  had  gone  beyond  the 
six-foot  mark.  No  telling  what  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  planted  a  month  earlier.  They 
are  a  perfect  mass  of  white  bloom  which  are  a  de¬ 
light  to  bees  and  butterflies  as  well  as  to  us.  The 
flowers  also  have  excellent  keeping  qualities  when 
cut  for  the  house.  Se  we  have  one  more  beautiful 
flower  for  which  to  thank  the  East.  grace  kane. 

California. 


Experience  With  Filbert  Blight 

THE  filbert  blight  does  not  seem  to  he  as  destruc¬ 
tive  in  Oregon  as  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
They  say  it  seldom  kills  a  tree  over  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  It  attacks  the  tree  and  girdles 
it  much  like  the  chestnut  blight.  It.  also  attacks 
and  kills  twigs  and  small  branches.  The  wise  men 
say  the  blight  gets  into  the  wood,  hence  you  can¬ 
not  reach  it  with  a  spray.  A  man  near  Medford, 
J.  H.  Stewart,  told  me  that  blue  vitriol  is  the  best 
fungicide  in  the  world. 

He  claimed  that  his  grandfather  furnished  l.flOO 
little  trees  to  Seth  Lewelling  to  bring  to  Oregon  by 
ox-team,  and  it  is  said  he  had  to  carry  water  up 
a  steep  incline  half  a  mile  to  water  the  little  trees 
in  the  wagon  in  order  to  keep  them  alive.  Lewell¬ 
ing  settled  near  Milwaukee,  Ore.,  and  the  next  year 
one  of  the  trees  bore  a  red  apple.  People  came  a 
long  distance  to  see  that  red  apple,  and  made  a 
path  through  the  nursery  to  that  tree.  T  remembered 
what  Mr.  Stewart  said  about  blue  vitriol  and  in 
Summer  of  1020  I  had  some  filbert  blight,  at  least 
they  showed  the  symptoms.  I  sprayed  with  lime 
anil  blue  vitriol,  about.  1  lb.  to  two  or  three  gallons 
of  water.  I  made  it  strong.  The  trees  I  sprayed 
were  not  as  bad  this  year  as  last.  I  had  a  tree 
that  I  prized  very  highly.  It  was  attacked  by  blight 
in  twigs  last  Spring.  I  sprayed  it,  and  it  seems 
in  condition  to  bear  a  crop  of  nuts  next  year.  It 
looks  to  be  about  all  right.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would 
not  be  all  right  if  I  had  not  sprayed  it  last  Spring. 

I  had  three  Thomas  black  walnut  trees  grafted  on 
the  common  black  walnut  that  grows  in  Oregon 
(Seedlings  planted  by  pioneers).  One  two  years 
from  graft  killed  about  to  graft.  I  sprayed,  and  it 
grew  from  near  the  graft,  nearly  three  feet.  The 
other  two  were  damaged  some.  I  sprayed  them  and 
they  seem  to  have  recovered  and  are  now  ready  to 
produce  a  crop  of  nuts  next  year.  I  do  not  believe 
the  filbert  or  walnut  trees  would  produce  nuts  next 
year  if  I  had  not  sprayed. 

Now  for  the  application.  Tf  I  can  control  filbert 
blight  as  it  seems,  perhaps  one  could  control  chest¬ 
nut  blight  by  spraying.  They  say  the  same  of  each  ; 
that  the  blight  gets  into  the  wood,  hence  a  spray 
will  not  reach  it.  It  looks  as  if  I  have  done  it, 
and  I  pass  it  on  for  those  in  the  chestnut  region  to 
test  and  see  what  they  find.  One  should  dissolve 
the  lime  and  blue  vitriol  separately  and  stir  them 
up  together  just  before  spraying  on  the  tree.  The 
mixture  deteriorates  if  left  to  stand  after  mixing. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  spray  just  as  growth 
starts' in  Spring  and  somewhere  between  July  15  and 
August  15.  The  strong  mixture  does  not  burn  the 
leaves  on  the  filbert.  It  would  be  well  to  mix,  say  a 
pint  of  the  mixture  wfien  the  chestnuts  are  in  leaf 
and  pull  off  some  leaves  and  test  to  see  if  it  will 
burn  the  leaA-es.  If  it  does,  just  dilute  the  mixture 
till  it  will  not  burn  leaves.  Of  course  when  one  tests 
a  spray  for  chestnut  blight  we  would  like  to  know 
if  it  succeeds  or  fails.  I  hope  that  the  lime  and 
blue  vitriol  will  be  as  good  with  chestnut  blight  as 
with  filbert  blight.  e.  buss. 

Oregon. 


Notes  From  a  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist 

HERE  will  be  a  loss  of  trees  because  of  dry 
weather  in  much  of  Pennsylvania’s  principal  fruit 
districts,  ranging  from  slight  to  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  or  more.  One  Franklin  County  orchard  has 
suffered  considerable  loss  in  one  excellent  block  of 
York  trees.  The  trees  suffering  the  most  were  the 
largest  and  best  which  stood  in  ground  normally 
moist;  when  the  available  moisture  was  used  up, 
these  trees  went  first,  because  they  did  not  have 
enough  extent  of  their  root  system  to  supply  the 
large  tops.  Trees  along  a  seepage  line  of  the  same 
mountainside  have  done  very  well,  since  the  mois¬ 
ture  supply  held  up  until  recently.  A  large  block 
of  mixed  varieties  lower  down  the  slope  was  irri- 
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gated  with  a  two-inch  line  from  a  spring.  This  line 
was  moved  every  day  so  that  the  whole  block  was 
covered  except  a  few  high  spots ;  the  response  of  the 
trees  was  said  to  be  marked  and  prompt  when  the 
water  reached  them.  Fertilized  trees  have  suffered 
as  much  as  unfertilized,  because  the  former  have  had 
more  root  competition  in  the  ground  and  much 
larger  tops  than  the  latter. 

All  is  not  gloom  in  Franklin  County,  however.  A 
friend  managing  two  large  orchards  feels  very  en¬ 
couraged  in  that  several  recent  frosts  have  caused 
the  Stayman  to  color  up  suddenly  so  that  they  will 
run  about  75  per  cent  2% -inch  and  up,  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade. 

There  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  complaints 
this  year  about  birds  eating  grapes  with  robins  per¬ 
haps  as  the  chief  offenders,  although  orioles  and 
other  species  have  been  noted  busily  feeding  on  back¬ 
yard  vines.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
water  which  has  driven  the  birds  to  eat  more  grapes 
than  ordinarily  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture  they 
contained. 

Raspberry  plants  are  going  to  be  scarce  next 
Spring,  both  i-eds  and  blacks.  The  reds  have  often 
failed  to  make  any  reasonable  growth  while  many 
of  the  blackcaps  have  laterals  still  a  long  way  from 
reaching  the  ground.  The  plants  the  grower  can 
secure  from  the  tips  of  the  main  canes  alone  are  not 
worth  while  tipping  and  digging  at  the  prices  paid 
for  the  tip  plants.  There  are  very  few  places,  in¬ 
deed,  where  they  will  be  obtainable  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  New  York  State  nurserymen 
have  already  scoured  this  State  for  good 
plants. 

At  least  some  growers  using  a  rye  cov¬ 
er  crop  will  save  money  on  that  this  Fall 
— the  soil  is  often,  so  dry  that  there  is  no 
use  sowing  rye  in  a  dust  pile  with  freez¬ 
ing  weather  just  around  the  corner.  There 
was  plenty  of  our  own  to  be  sown  but  not 
now  any  more. 

Several  growers  near  Martinsburg,  W. 

Va.,  are  dividing  their  working  crews  so 
that  more  people  may  be  given  work.  They 
work  one  group  the  fore  part  of  the  week 
and  the  other  part  the  latter  half.  This 
gives  twice  as  many  people  a  wage  of 
some  sort.  Right  in  Franklin  Co.,  Pa., 
one  grower  has  had  about  a  hundred  men 
come  to  him  in  the  last  week  and  offer 
to  work  for  nothing  more  than  their 
board.  Orchard  labor  certainly  is  abun¬ 
dant  and  cheap  this  year  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  depression  gripping  the  towns  and 
cities  so  tightly. 

While  looking  over  a  semi-abandoned 
orchard  the  other  day,  a  striking  effect  of 
a  mixture  of  apples  and  locust  trees  was 
observed.  The  apple  trees  away  from  the 
locusts  were  pretty  well  stunted  and  yel¬ 
low  leaved;  those  near  or  among  the  lo¬ 
custs  were  vigorous  and  had  deep  green 
foliage,  and  were  much  larger  than  the 
apple  trees  growing  by  themselves.  The 
trees  among  the  locusts  were  bearing 
very  well,  while  the  others  were  not.  This 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  locust, 
like  other  legumes,  to  add  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  is  also  evident  in  a  nearby  fence  post 
planting  of  catalpa  and  locust ;  the  ca- 
talpa  trees  next  to  the  locusts  average  a 
third  larger  than  those  20  or  30  feet  dis¬ 
tant.  The  difference  is  so  clearly  marked 
that  it  can  hardly  be  overlooked. 

C.  F.  Kinman,  a  California  horticul¬ 
turist,  has  explained  the  cause  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  Black  Tartarian  sweet  cherry 
trees.  These  “boarder”  trees  grew  as 
well  as  the  workers,  blossomed  normally, 
but  set  very  little  fruit,  and  that  little 
was  worthless ;  their  foliage  was  stunted 
and  mottled,  the  leaves  being  dwarfed, 
wrinkled  and  misshapen.  This  non-bear¬ 
ing  characteristic  is  transmitted  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting  and  Pacific  Coast  growers  with  any 
trees  of  that  type  were  urged  to  cut  them  down  or 
top-work  them,  taking  care  to  secure  scions  or  buds 
from  productive  trees.  No  disease-producing  or¬ 
ganism  seems  to  be  present,  and  the  actual  cause 
is  still  a  mystery.  The  same  unproductive  type  of 
trees  have  been  found  in  Lambert,  Bing  and  Black 
Eagle  sweet  cherries,  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent. 
Black  Tartarian  is  one  of  our  hardiest  and  most 
reliable  sweet  cherries  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  German  apple  consumer  appears  to  prefer  a 
red  apple  prior  to  Christmas.  Following  that  period, 
yellow  apples  are  also  popular.  This  is  all  for  the 
same  unknown  reason  that  the  Orieixtal  markets, 
controlled  largely  by  the  Chinese,  prefer  green  ap¬ 
ples.  R.  h.  SUDDS. 


Weight  of  Oxygen 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  cubic  feet  of  air  it  re¬ 
quires  to  develop  one  pound  of  oxygen  under  normal 
conditions?  J.  a.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  air  that  we  breathe  is  a  mixture  of  a  great 
many  different  gases.  Most  of  these,  however, 
occur  in  very  small  amounts,  so  small  that  they  are 
negligible.  Nitrogen  and  oxygen  form  the  bulk  of 
the  mixture.  Nitrogen  makes  up  about  four-fifths 
of  the  volume  of  the  air  and  oxygen  one-fifth  or 
78.02  per  cent  and  21  per  cent  respectively. 

Nitrogen  is  an  inert,  inactive  gas  that  does  not 
combine  readily  with  other  substances  and  serves 
as  a  diluent  for  the  oxygen  which  is  very  active 
chemically,  and  could  not  be  breathed  in  a  pure 
state. 

Due  to  the  different  weights  of  the  gases  com¬ 
prising  the  air  the  composition  by  weight  is  slightly 
different  from  by  volume.  Because  of  its  greater 
weight  the  percentage  of  oxygen  by  weight  is  higher. 

The  composition  of  air  by  weight  is  as  follows: 


Nitrogen,  75.46  per  cent ;  oxygen,  23.19 ;  argon,  1.30 ; 
carbon  dioxide,  .05. 

The  weight  of  air  varies  greatly  with  the  tem- 
perature  and  weather  conditions.  It  expands  and 
becomes  lighter  when  heated  and  contracts  and  be¬ 
comes  heavier  when  cooled.  Under  average  condi¬ 
tions  the  weight  of  air  is  estimated  roughly  at  1!4 
ounces  per  cubic  foot,  or  approximately  12  cubic 
feet  to  the  pound.  Using  these  figures  as  a  basis  it 
is  easily  determined  that  4.312  pounds  of  air  are  re¬ 
quired  to  yield  one  pound  of  oxygen  and  using  1 1/± 
ounces  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  it  is 
found  that  approximately  55.20  cubic  feet  of  air 
would  be  required  under  average  conditions  to 
yield  one  pound  of  oxygen.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Has  Read  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  80  Years 

ON  THIS  page  is  shown  a  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  I.  Cumine  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cumine 
was  94  the  10tli  of  last  June,  and  Mrs.  Cumine  was 
87  the  first  of  last  April.  They  have  spent  64  years 
of  married  life  together. 

He  has  been  a  farmer  all  his  life,  engaged  in  the 
poultry  business  extensively,  being  almost  the  first 
one  in  his  territory  to  raise  poultry  to  any  extent. 
Mr.  Cumine  is  the  oldest  reader  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  in 
Ontario  County,  having  read  it  every  year  since  it 
has  been  printed,  over  80  years. 

He  has  observed  the  march  of  progress  in  agricul¬ 
ture  with  keen  interest,  remembering  well  when 


grain  was  cut  with  sickles  by  the  handfuls,  then  the 
cradle,  then  by  a  machine  drawn  by  four  horses,  go¬ 
ing  on  a  trot  to  keep  up  the  motion  and  a  man  walk¬ 
ing  being  to  rake  off  the  gavel.  Later  a  seat  was 
provided  so  the  man  could  ride.  Each  round  had 
to  be  bound  by  hand  before  the  machine  could  go 
around  again. 

The  thrashing  was  done  with  flails.  Then  a 
stationary  machine  which  did  not  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  grain  was  used,  and  fanning  mills  sepa¬ 
rated  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  The  straw  had  to 
be  pitched  by  hand  to  the  stack  from  one  man  to 
another  by  building  staging.  The  straw  carrier  was 
considered  a  great  labor-saving  device. 

Mr.  Cumine  sends  his  best  wishes  to  all  of  the 
friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  as  a  boy  of  14,  he 
started  to  read  with  the  first  number,  January,  1850. 

F.  C.  RUSSELL. 


Control  of  Field  Mice  With  New  Bait 

is  Easy 

EVERY  Fall  the  problem  arises  of  how  to  protect 
valuable  fruit  trees  from  injury  by  field  mice. 
Many  progressive  orchardists  are  now  relying  on 
the  poison-bait  method  to  reduce  the  number  of 
mice  and  thus  prevent  their  ravages.  In  brief,  this 
method  consists  of  exposing  some  kind  of  strychnine- 
treated  grain  at  the  base  of  the  tree  in  a  container 
that  protects  the  grain  and  yet  makes  it  available 
for  the  field  mice  during  the  Winter. 

Until  recently  it  was  necessary  for  each  orchardist 
to  obtain  the  supplies  and  mix  the  bait  himself  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  exact  formula.  The  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operators,  however,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  bait-mixing  station  at  MeCammon,  Idaho, 
and  because  materials  can  be  bought  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  the  poisoned  bait  can  lie  manufactured  there, 
shipped  East,  and  sold  to  the  orchardist  at  a  price 


less  than  he  would  have  to  pay  locally  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  alone.  As  a  result  of  numerous  experiments 
it  has  been  found  that  the  most  effective  bait  for 
use  against  field  mice  is  made  from  steam-crushed 
whole  oats  treated  with  a  strychnine  preparation. 
Last  year  for  the  first  time  this  specially  prepared 
bait  was  made  available  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Orchardists  in  New,  York  and  neighboring  States 
may  obtain  this  special  bait  by  communicating  with 
the  G.  L.  F.  Fertilizer,  Chemical,  and  Paint  Ser¬ 
vice,  Cutler  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y„  with  whom  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  distribution  in  this 
region,  and  those  in  the  New  England  States  may 
obtain  it  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Department,  657  Main  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

About  one  pound  of  bait  to  the  acre  is  required 
to  treat  an  orchard  having  an  average  infestation 
of  field  mice.  The  bait  is  sacked  in  25-lb.  lots,  and 
directions  are  furnished  for  its  use.  It  should  be 
placed  in  the  orchard  about  the  last  of  October  or 
when  the  packing  season  is  over.  ernest  m.  mills. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 


From  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

ANEW  concrete  highway  has  been  constructed  be- 
tween  Prattsburg,  Steuben  County,  and  Naples, 
Ontario  County,  a  distance  of  10  or  11  miles.  Very 
little  of  this  highway  was  built  on  level  ground,  and 
is  therefore  full  of  cuts  and  curves.  Much  of  the 
distance,  one  can  obtain  a  distant  view  while  riding, 
and  this  trip,  between  two  of  the  Finger 
Lakes,  is  a  delightful  pastime.  Several 
names  have  been  suggested  by  which  to 
designate  it,  but  none  has  so  far  been 
adopted.  My  suggestion  would  be  “the 
Scenic  Serpentine  Highway.”  Looking  at 
it  from  one  of  the  nearby  hills,  one  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  trail  of  an  immense  ser¬ 
pent.  One  objective  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  laying  out  the  road  was  the  making 
of  long  curves  instead  of  short  ones  to 
comply  with  speeding  needs,  and  there  is 
great  speed  made  on  this  smooth  highway. 

Yesterday,  I  gathered  a  bushel  of  hick¬ 
ory  nuts  from  a  tree  which  had  hitherto 
borne  only  false  nuts.  Just  why  the  tree 
should  change  from  false  to  true  this  year 
is  a  matter  I  would  like  someone  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Nearby  stand  two  hickory  trees 
that  have  no  nuts  on  them,  or,  at  most, 
very  few.  A  little  farther  away  is  a  tree 
bearing  much  later  nuts.  One  is  reminded 
that  “Nature  never  duplicates,”  a  fact 
which  will  bear  much  pondering.  A  man 
set  a  large  orchard  of  one  variety  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Coming  to  bearing  there  was  much 
variation  in  type  of  fruit  of  the  same  va¬ 
riety,  so  he  top-grafted  them.  Do  you 
think  he  succeeded  in  making  them  en¬ 
tirely  uniform?  He  may  have  improved 
them  in  this  respect,  but  he  did  not  elimi¬ 
nate  variation.  Nature  never  duplicates. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  m.  drake. 


Drying  Sweet  Potatoes 

IN  MY  experience  there  are  few  vege¬ 
tables  that  are  more  easily  dried  than 
the  sweet  potato,  and  few  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  through  Winter  and  early 
Spring  without  proper  storage  facilities. 
A  temperature  below  45  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  will  injure  their  quality. 

A  few  years  ago,  and  before  I  built  a 
small  storage  house  to  store  them  for 
Winter  and  Summer  use,  having  read  of 
the  ease  they  could  be  preserved  in  a 
dried  state  I  dried  some  and  found  them 
delicious.  I  pared  the  tubers  and  sliced 
them  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick, 
drying  them  as  1  would  apples. 

Learning  that  they  could,  in  the  dried 
state,  be  ground  into  flour  which  would 
make  custards  and  pies  of  good  quality,  I  ground 
some  on  our  family  hand  grist  mill,  put  the  ground 
product  into  pasteboard  boxes  where  it  kept  perfect¬ 
ly  until  late  Summer. 

Dried  sliced  sweet  potatoes  form  a  very  success¬ 
ful  dried  vegetable  for  they  “come  back”  when 
soaked,  retaining  their  sweetness  and  flavor,  and 
can  be  fried  and  candied  in  the  most  appetizing  way. 

It  will  be  possible  for  those  living  in  colder  sec¬ 
tions,  but  where  the  sweet  potato  can  yet  be  grown, 
to  have  this  delicious  vegetable  until  the  new  crop 
in  early  Autumn  is  grown.  g.  winkler. 


Picking  Pears 

When  should  pears  be  picked?  Should  they  ripen 
on  the  tree  or  picked  before  ?  j.  it.  p. 

OST  kinds  of  pears  need  to  be  picked  before 
ripe,  though  this  necessity  is  greater  with  some 
than  others.  A  rule  often  used  is  to  pick  as  soon  as 
the  grass  green  color  is  changing.  Kieffer  may  re¬ 
main  on  the  tree  until  quite  yellow,  and  the  same 
is  true  with  Bartlett.  Bartlett  picked  green  will 
be  very  juicy  when  ripened.  If  left  on  the  tree  it 
becomes  more  meaty,  and  some  prefer  it  in  this  way. 


A  Slug  Caterpillar 

I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of  insect  to  see  if 
you  could  tell  me  what  it  is,  for  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.  I  found  it  on  an  apple  on 
the  ground  while  picking  apples.  Its  body  was  about 
the  size  of  a  dime  and  then  surrounded  by  what 
looked  like  tiny  feathers  and  two  rows  of  the  same 
down  its  back.  Its  color  was  pale  apple  green,  with 
small  pink  spots  here  and  there,  and  surely  a  beauty. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  a.  g. 

HE  curious  insect  found  under  the  apple  tree 
by  E.  A.  G.  proved  to  be  one  of  those  rather  un¬ 
common  and  interesting  caterpillars  known  as  a 
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“slug'’  caterpillar.  Ordinary  caterpillars, 
as  we  know,  have  a  long  cylindrical  body 
furnished  with  several  legs  on  the  under¬ 
side,  which  enable  the  creature  to  crawl 
easily  and  rapidly  over  the  surface  of 
objects  upon  which  it  may  be  living.  In 
contrast,  the  slug  caterpillars,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds,  have  wide  flat 
bodies  with  poorly  developed  legs,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  no  legs  at  all.  They 
are  therefore  obliged  to  glide  over  the 
surfaces  of  leaves  and  other  objects  with 
a  motion  much  like  that  of  a  snail  or 
slug,  as  the  latter  creeps  along  a  board 
or  over  a  stone. 

The  most  interesting  feature,  perhaps, 
of  a  slug  caterpillar  is  the  fact  that  its 


The  Slug  Caterpillar  With  Its  Horns 
and  Nettling  Spines 

body  along  the  back  and  sides  is  covered 
more  or  less  with  short  sharp  spines 
which  contain  within  them  a  poisonous 
material ;  and  when  one  of  these  cater¬ 
pillars  comes  in  contact  with  a  person’s 
body,  the  tips  of  the  spines  penetrate  the 
skin  and  evidently  set  free  within  the 
slight  wound  the  poison.  The  result  is  a 
distinct  irritation  or  nettling  effect  of  the 
skin,  which  varies  in  its  intensity  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  person  af¬ 
fected.  In  the  case  of  some  individuals 
considerable  swelling  of  the  face  or  hand 
and  arm,  accompanied  by  sharp  pains, 
may  follow  when  one  of  these  nettling 
slug  caterpillars  falls  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand  or  upon  some  part  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  face  or  neck. 

The  particular  slug  caterpillar  found 
by  E.  A.  G.  has  a  curiously  shaped  body, 
as  shown  in  illustration.  The  caterpil¬ 
lar  is  wide,  rather  flat,  with  a  ridge  along 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  horn-like  pro¬ 
jections  around  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  body.  These  horns,  which  look 
like  tiny  feathers,  as  well  as  other  pro¬ 
jections  along  the  back,  bear  sharp  spines 
which,  in  the  younger  caterpillars  at 
least,  are  nettling  and  may  caus  annoy¬ 
ing  irritation  to  the  skin.  As  E.  A.  G. 
says,  the  caterpillar  is  apple-green  with 
pinkish  to  reddish  spots  here  and  there 
and  “a  beauty.”  Of  course,  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  will  later  change  to  a  small  handsome 
moth,  which  will  lay  its  eggs,  perhaps, 
on  the  leaves  of  apple,  oak,  chestnut, 
beech,  elm,  hickory  or  basswood.  The 
caterpillars  never  seem  to  become  com¬ 
mon  enough,  however,  to  cause  noticeable 
injury  to  the  trees  upon  which  they  live. 

G.  \v.  II. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

In  some  of  the  western  Grange  States 
there  is  in  use  a  dedication  form  for 
homes  of  Grange  members,  used  at  the 
completion  of  a  new  home.  This  form 
of  dedication  has  not  been  much  used,  so 
far  as  known,  in  the  East,  although  it 
was  originated  by  a  distinguished  Grange 
leader  of  New'  Jersey,  Mortimer  White- 
head,  who  served  for  several  years  as 
Master  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange, 
and  also  as  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange.  Mr.  Whitehead  held  the  record 
of  being  the  first  man  to  plead  before  a 
Congressional  committee  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  rural  free  delivery  of  mail.  To 
his  efforts  in  large  measure  was  due  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  of  giving  the 
people  of  the  rural  communities  the  same 
privileges  that  the  residents  of  the  cities 
and  villages  had  previously  enjoyed.  Mr. 
Whitehead  served  for  nearly  four  years 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War 
and  his  death  recently  occurred  in  a 
soldiers’  home  in  California.  He  will  be 
remembered  by  some  of  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order,  as  during  his  service  as 
lecturer  of  the  National  Grange  he  de¬ 
livered  many  addresses  throughout  the 
country. 

An  Oregon  Grange  recently  sponsored 
the  dedication  of  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Brewster  River.  All  the  details  of  the 
dedication  were  carried  out  by  the  Grange 
and  many  prominent  public  officials  of 
the  State  delivered  addresses  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation.  About  300  people  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  ceremony. 

A  monster  Grange  rally  was  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Pennsylvania  at  which  nearly 
30  Granges  were  represented.  Two  coun¬ 
ties,  Bedford  and  Blair,  were  included  in 
the  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Martins- 
burg.  in  Blair  County.  State  Master  E. 
B.  Dorsett  gave  the  principal  address. 
Degrees  were  conferred  upon  a  class  of 
201  candidates,  and  fully  1,000  members 


were  present  to  witness  the  degree  work 
and  have  a  part  in  the  program.  The 
Bedford  Pomona  also  conferred  the  fifth 
degree  on  a  large  class,  in  anticipation 
of  the  National  Grange  at  Rochester 
November  12-21. 

The  total  number  of  sixth  degree  can¬ 
didates  initiated  during  special  sessions 
campaign  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
ending  October  4  was  10,436.  Twenty- 
eight  sessions  were  held  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  most  extensive  degree 
campaign  ever  staged  by  any  State 
Grange.  The  purpose  was  to  assist  in 
bringing  to  Rochester  the  largest  seventh 
degree  class  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Grange.  The  number  of  candidates  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  various  sessions  wTas :  Can¬ 
ton,  503;  Malone,  205;  Plattsburg,  473; 
Beaver  Falls,  274;  Adams,  239;  Lock- 
port,  218 ;  Hamburg,  220 ;  Jamestown, 
234;  Olean,  416;  Ilornell,  558;  Perry, 
394;  Batavia,  420;  Rochester,  611; 
Lyons,  528 ;  Canandaigua,  513 ;  Water¬ 
loo,  323;  Ithaca,  500;  Oneonta,  333; 
Walton.  456;  Liberty.  267;  Middletown, 
356;  Rhinebeck,  398;  Hudson,  376;  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  240;  Whitehall,  477;  Mo¬ 
hawk,  357;  Oswego,  333;  Cortland,  233. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— The  tentative  New  York 
City  budget  for  1931,  prepared  by  Charles 
L.  Kohler,  Budget  Director,  and  the 
heads  of  the  municipal  departments  in  a 
series  of  conferences  throughout  the  last 
few  weeks,  was  announced  by  Mr.  Kohler 
Oct.  9  as  $615,869,038.30.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $46,099,210.07  over  this  year’s 
budget,  which  was  $569,769,828.23.  It  is 
a  reduction  of  $41,581,564.11,  however, 
from  the  total  appropriations  asked  by 
department  heads  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  they  submitted  their  estimated 
requirements  for  next  year’s  spending. 
If  all  the  requests  had  been  granted  the 
budget  would  be  $657,450,584.41. 

A  letter  protesting  against  the  appar¬ 


ent  leniency  of  magistrates  in  “hit-and- 
run”  cases  brought  before  them,  and 
requesting  more  stringent  punishment  for 
such  future  violations  of  the  law  wTas 
sent  Oct.  9  to  all  magistrates  in  New 
York  City  by  Owen  B.  Augspurger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Automobile  Club, 
local  unit  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association.  He  also  sent  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Mayor  Walker,  Chief  Magistrate 
Corrigan  and  Police  Commissioner  Mul- 
rooney.  Mr.  Augspurger’ s  protest  is 
based  on  an  investigation  of  “hit-and-run” 
cases  for  the  six  months  beginning  Feb. 
6,  1930,  when  the  automobile  club,  in  an 
endeavor  to  decrease  the  number  of  such 
accidents,  offered  to  pay  a  reward  of  $100 
to  any  person  who  furnished  the  police 
department  with  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  “hit 
and-run”  driver.  The  investigation  just 
completed  reveals  that  during  this  period 
681  cases  were  reported  to  the  police 
department  for  investigation,  resulting  in 
176  arrests.  Forty-eight  cases  are  pend¬ 
ing,  various  sentences  were  imposed  in 
thirty-eight  cases  and  ninety  defendants — 
or  practically  75  per  cent  were  discharged. 

A  legislative  commission’s  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  assessment  system  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  led  to  grand  jury 
investigation  of  alleged  interest  shaving 
from  tax  bills  resulted  Oct.  9,  in  74  in¬ 
dictments  against  10  persons  said  to  have 
been  involved  in  the  tax  scandals.  Three 
suspended  city  employes,  a  physician,  an 
ex-convict,  four  business  men  and  a  young- 
woman  were  indicted  for  second  degree 
forgery.  Three  pleaded  guilty  when  ar¬ 
raigned  before  County  Judge  Earl  II. 
Gallup  Oct.  9.  Bail  was  fixed  at  $10,000 
but  in  the  case  of  Isadore  Levine,  an  ac¬ 
countant  alleged  to  have  obtained  a  forged 
tax  receipt,  it  was  reduced  to  $7,500. 
Besides  Levine,  those  indicted  were ; 
Deputy  City  Treasurer  William  J. 
Hughes,  Harry  Walters,  cashier,  and 
Francis  M.  Casey,  clerk  in  the  office : 
Vincent  J.  Breen,  ex-convict  and  a  friend 
of  Casey,  alleged  to  have  been  a  go- 
between  for  property  owners  and  the 
accused  employes  in  the  city  treasurer’s 
office ;  Dr.  Abraham  Ball,  alleged  to  have 
obtained  a  forged  tax  receipt  for  $2,100; 
Isadore  Nathan,  business  man,  said  to 
have  conspired  with  Breen  and  Casey ; 
Frank  P-  Braun,  business  man  alleged 
to  have  bought  forged  tax  receipts  for 
$6,700  when  $15,000  was  due  on  his 
property ;  Pearl  Braun,  his  daughteer, 
and  Oliver  H.  Stacey,  theatrical  man, 
said  to  have  paid  $200  for  a  forged  tax 
receipt. 

Three  men  were  burned  to  death  and 


two  were  critically  injured  in  the  flaming 
wreckage  of  a  seven-ton  truck  and  a 
small  sedan  when  the  two  machines 
crashed  in  a  heavy  fog  at  6  :20  A.  M.  Oct. 
10  on  route  25,  the  new  State  highway, 
near  Metuehen,  N.  J.  Gasoline  from 
broken  tanks  sprayed  over  the  machines 
as  they  hurtled  through  the  air,  and  when 
they  came  to  rest  the  masses  of  twisted 
wreckage  were  enveloped  in  flames. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
have  purchased  150  acres  of  farm  land 
near  Princeton  on  which  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  erect  a  home  within  a  year.  In  con¬ 
firming  the  report.  Colonel  Lindbergh 
said  that  the  land  was  not  suitable  now 
for  a  flying  field,  but  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  land  a  small  plane  on  it. 

The  first  discovery  of  dinosaur  eggs  on 
this  continent  was  announced  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  12,  by  Dr.  Glenn  L.  Gepsen, 
director  of  the  Scott  Fund  Expedition  of 
Princeton  University  and  an  instructor 
in  geology  at  Princeton.  Several  broken 
remains  of  the  eggs  were  found  this 
Summer  near  Red  Ixnlge  in  Southern 
Montana,  and  their  age  was  estimated  by 
Dr.  Jepsen  at  several  million  years.  The 
fragments  resemble  those  found  recently 
in  Mongolia,  both  occurring  in  closely 
similar  geologic  formations.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  ones  were  found  in  the  upper  lance 
formation,  which  was  deposited  in  upper 
cretaceous  times.  Dr.  Jepsen  explained 
that  since  the  Mongolian  formations  are 
known  to  be  older  than  the  American 
ones,  it  is  logical  to  believe  that  the 
eggs  found  this  Summer  are  younger  than 
those  found  in  Mongolia. 

On  the  eve  of  the  deer  hunting  season, 
the  forest  preserves  of  the  State  were 
ordered  closed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fire  hazard  in  the  second 
serious  drought  to  settle  down  upon  the 
East  this  year.  A  light  rain  Oct.  14 
brought  only  slight  local  relief,  the 
Weather  Bureau  reporting  the  showers 
extended  only  to  Albany.  The  executive 
proclamation,  effective  Oct.  15  as  the 


season  was  scheduled  to  open,  excludes 
all  persons  except  on  necessary  business 
from  forests  and  woodlands  on  State  pre¬ 
serves  in  eighteen  counties,  including  all 
of  the  Adirondaeks  and  Catskills  plus 
Jefferson  and  Oswego  Counties.  The  ban 
will  be  effective  until  lifted  by  executive 
order,  and  that  cannot  be  until  one  or 
more  heavy  rains  have  removed  the  fire 
risk  in  the  tinder-dry  forests.  Similar 
action  was  taken  in  Massachusetts  Oct 
14  when  Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen  ordered  all 
woodlands  in  the  State  barred  to  the 
public  until  further  notice,  effective  at 
sunset  Oct.  14.  In  Connecticut,  where 
daily  brush  fires  have  presented  a  growing 
menace  and  the  life  of  one  fire-fighter 
was  lost,  State  officials  have  requested 
everyone  to  stay  out  of  the  woods  until 
hard  rains  have  eliminated  the  hazard. 
Pennsylvania  was  expected  to  follow  suit 
if  rains  have  not  improved  the  situation 
by  the  opening  of  the  rabbit  season  on 
Nov.  1. 

WASHINGTON.— A  new  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  American  Samoa  similar  to 
that  in  the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  American  Samoan  Commis¬ 
sion  and  chiefs  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
’The  commission  completed  its  inquiry 
and  signed  a  preliminary  report  Oct.  7 
recommending  American  citizenship  for 
the  10,000  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as 
well  as  a  bill  of  rights  in  a  proposed  new- 
organic  law.  The  commission  proposed 
the  right  of  the  people  to  appeal  import¬ 
ant  criminal  and  civil  cases  to  the  Feder¬ 
al  District  Court  in  Hawaii.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  approved  by  the 
chiefs.  The  commission  reminded  them 
that  all  present  laws  would  continue  in 
force  until  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  approved  an  organic  act.  The 
Samoan  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  20  years  ago.  Only  last  year  Con¬ 
gress  ratified  the  cession.  The  islands 
have  been  governed  by  a  naval  officer 
designated  by  the  President.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  next  to  the  President,  was  given 
full  authority  over  all  criminal  and  civil 
matters  in  the  islands.  Criticism  of  this 
has  recurred. 

Contracts  to  be  let  by  the  Treasury 
will  increase  to  more  than  $100,000,000 
the  total  expended  in  1930  on  new'  public 
buildings  in  carrying  out  the  program 
which  the  Administration  planned  as  an 
aid  to  business  recovery.  In  the  present 
calendar  year  the  Treasury  has  awarded 
66  contracts  for  building,  to  cost  $48,000- 
000.  and  plans  to  let  49  additional  con¬ 
tracts,  amounting  to  $30,000,000.  in  the 
remaining  three  months  of  1930.  To  this 
$73,000,000  must  be  added  the  cost  of 


land,  which  will  bring  the  total  above 
$100,000,000  this  year.  Treasury  officials 
estimated  that  $40, 0(h), 000  of  this  amount 
will  be  paid  to  labor  for  the  work  of 
fabricating  materials  and  erecting  the 
Jjuildings  included  in  the  program.  Build¬ 
ing  contracts  are  now  being  let  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  two  and  a  half  days. 
The  Treasury  is  now  working  under  an 
aggregate  progri  n  calling  for  expenditure 
of  $568,000,000  over  a  ten-year  period, 
which  began  in  1928. 

Although  the  Navy  Department  Oct.  8 
ordered  the  decommissioning  or  conversion 
of  46  ships,  the  Navy  General  Board  al¬ 
ready  is  formulating  a  fresh  10-year  con¬ 
struction  program  calling  for  the  complete 
modernization  of  all  battleships  and  the 
strenghtening  of  every  branch  of  the 
fleet.  Meanwhile,  in  Congressional  circles, 
voices  of  both  protest  and  support  were 
raised  in  comment  on  the  department’s 
orders  which  cut  the  enlisted  personnel 
by  4,800,  in  addition  to  retiring  vessels, 
indicating  that  the  subject  would  receive 
considerable  attention  next  Winter.  One 
of  the  bitterest  critics  was  Senator  R.  S. 
Copeland,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  who 
called  the  changes  “an  outrage”  in  view 
of  the  unemployment  situation.  The  new- 
Navy  Building  formula  will  be  presented 
to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  pres¬ 
ent  departmental  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  economy  are  planned  to  be  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  nature,  according  to  reliable  in¬ 
formation. 

Declaring  that  importations  of  lumber 
from  Soviet  Russia  were  of  grave  con¬ 
cern  to  the  American  lumber  industry 
and  the  1,000,600  men  employed  by  it, 
Wilson  Compton,  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  sent  to  Secretary  Mellon 
°„ct-  11  a  complaint  against  the  failure 
or  the  Treasury  Department,  through  its 
division  of  customs,  to  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  prevent  admission  to  this  country 
of  Russian  lumber,  alleged  to  be  convict 
made.  Mr.  Compton  held  that  there  was 
ample  reason  for  suspecting  every  Russian 
lumber  importation  to  be  illegal  under 
Section  307  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930, 
prohibiting  convict-made  imports,  and  he 
contended  that  the  department  had  suffi¬ 
cient  information  upon  which  to  act. 

In  a  statement  given  out  Oct.  11,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  answered  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  the  helium  export  situ¬ 
ation.  It  pointed  out  that  control  of 
helium  exports  is  vested  by  law  in  a  board 
of  three  Cabinet  members,  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce,  War  and  Navy,  whose  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  subject  to  approval  of 
the  President,  and  that  since  enactment 
of  the  law  but.  one  applicant  has  been 
refused  and  nine  export  licenses  have 
been  granted.  The  department  savs  it 
was  clearly  indicated  in  the  hearings 
preceding  the  enactment  of  this  statute 
that,  in  view  of  the  unusual  importance 
of  this  commodity  for  purposes  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  Congress  would  look  to 
fliis  board  for  detailed  information  as 
to  the  destination,  quantity  and  use  of 
any  authorized  helium  exports. 

One  of  the  Navy’s  newest  and  most 
powerful  10.000-ton  cruisers,  the  Pensa¬ 
cola,  .started  south  Oct.  11  to  protect 
American  lives  should  they  be  endangered 
by_  the  Brazilian  revolution.  The  cruiser 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Orders 
from  the  Navy  Department  instructed 
Die  I  ensacola  to  proceed  to  Guantanamo, 

(  uba,  and  stand  by  for  further  advices. 
It  was  learned  from  a  responsible  source 
at.  Washington,  however,  that  the  ship 
will  speed  to  the  Brazilian  coast  without 
delay  except  for  a  brief  stop  at  Guantan¬ 
amo  to  take  on  additional  fuel. 

Arizona  gained  a  point  Oct.  13  in  its 
fight  against  the  project  of  the  Hoover 
Pam,  which  the  State  holds  will  deprive 
it  of  valuable  water  and  hydro-electric 
Power  rights,  when  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  _  granted  leave  to  the 
State  to  file  suit  to  test  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  Hoover  Dam  act  and 
the  so-called  Colorado  River  compact. 
On  the  other  hand  Secretary  Wilbur 
announced  that  Controller  General  31c 
Carl  has  declined  to  grant  Arizona’s  re¬ 
quest  to  withhold  funds  for  tne  dam’s 
constructon.  Secretary  Wilbur  stated  th.it 
construction  of  the  dam  would  proceed 
“with  all  possible  expediency,”  but  Dean 
Acheson,  local  counsel  for  Arizona,  de¬ 
clared  that  no  important  work  could  be 
accomplished  on  the  project  for  two  years. 
Under  the  Supreme  .  Court’s  ruling  the 
State  may  ask  for  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  the  execution  of 
the  dam  act.  Arizona’s  case  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  directed  against  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada.  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico,  members  of  the  Colora¬ 
do  River  compact,  which  the  Arizona 
Legislature  refused  to  ratify,  and  against 
Secretary  Wilbur,  who  claims  the  right 
to  make  contracts  for  hydro-electric 
power  from  the  dam.  Arizona  had  ob¬ 
jected  that  contracts  executed  by  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  for  selling  power  to 
Los  .  Angeles,  the  metropolitan  water 
district  of  Southern  California,  and  tin1 
Southern  California  Edison  Company 
were  invalid  because  of  the  alleged  in¬ 
ability  of  the  city  and  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  to  make  the  contracts. 


“I’m  afraid  of  my  wife,”  the  timid 
citizen  complained  to  his  lawyer.  “Why 
she’s  even  threatened  to  attack  me  with 
an  ax.”  “Huh  !  Why  worry?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  woman  try  to  chop  a  stick  of 
wood ?” — Portland  Express. 


The  Pine  Mouse,  See  Page  1179 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Well  as  you  see,  the  Parson’s  family 
has  “had  its  picture  took.”  This  per¬ 
formance  has  one  advantage  over  Christ¬ 
mas,  that  it  doesn’t  come  even  once  a 
year.  It  must  have  been  20  years  ago 
since  we  ventured  thus.  Sister  went  to 
a  barber  shop  or  whatever  you  would 
call  it  and  had  a  marcel  wave.  You  will 
remember  the  time  the  Parson  was  down 
Chat  Field  Hollow  way  and  gave  the 
eight  children  a  haircut — seating  each 
one  on  the  mudguard  of  the  old  Ford 
and  that  then  the  woman  came  out  and 
wanted  a  similar  operation.  He  declares 
that  he  gave  her  a  permanent  wave  that 
lasted  all  Winter.  But  to  return.  Sis 
came  out  with  the  “wave”  and  we  all 
began  to  doll  up,  with  more  or  less 
smooth  sailing  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Parson.  Someone  had  read  that  people 
“took”  best  in  dark  clothes.  Very  likely 
that  may  be  true,  the  Parson  is  no 
judge.  However,  when  it  came  to  dark 
suits  the  Parson  had  a  limited  choice. 
There  was  a  light  suit  made  dark  for 
$3.  But  it  shrank  in  drying  and  Mrs. 
Parson  declared  it  looked  “little  Willie,” 
whatever  that  means.  This  applied  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  trousers.  When  the  style 
of  pants  tends  toward  the  tighter,  boil¬ 
ing  in  dyestuff  may  work  very  well,  but 
when  the  reverse  is  true,  it  doesn’t  take 
long  to  get  into  trouble.  However,  the 
Parson  donned  this  old  suit.  Now  the 
boys  have  been  trying  to  paint  the  house 
and  the  Parson  in  bossing  the  job  had 
run  up  against  a  few  paint  pots  and 
seems  to  have  backed  into  more.  After 
a  terrible  time  trying  to  scrape  off  some 
white  paint  from  a  trouser  leg  in  front 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  patch 
as  big  as  an  apple  on  the  back  of  the 
other  leg.  Not  being  an  X-ray  picture 
it  was  decided  that  this  would  not  harm 
the  photo,  though  the  Parson  didn’t  rel¬ 
ish  tramping  around  the  street  too  much 
with  it.  To  overcome  this  street  view 
it  was  decided  that  the  Parson  take  an¬ 
other  and  better  suit  to  don  immediately 
after  the  exercises-’ — if  that  is  the  proper 
word.  But  there  were  more  complica¬ 
tions  yet  for  to  come.  As  the  Parson 
settled  back  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
Gilbert  seven-passenger  car,  and  as  Mrs. 
Parson  gave  him  the  once-over  glance 
there  was  another  cry— more  agonizing 
than  any  hitherto.  The  “little  Willie” 
coat  justifying  its  name,  had  a  terrible 
rip  under  the  arm.  However,  by  holding 
the  arm  more  or  less  as  though  it  were 
in  a  sling,  it  was  decided  that  this  too 
would  not  show.  Of  course  “Ta”  had 
used  up  all  the  shoeblacking  so  it  was 
decided  that  the  feet  of  the  whole  party 
must  not  show.  Of  course  you  could  not 
blame  “Ta,”  as  on  looking  at  his  shoes 
one  could  readily  see  that  it  would  take 
a  good  full  box  to  make  them  look 
clean  anyway.  Immediately  after  the 
picture  was  taken,  however,  Mrs.  Parson 
hustled  the  boy  down  the  street  and  got 
him  a  pair  of  shoes  and  from  which  place 
he  duly  hustled  home  where  brother 
George  Jr.  could  give  him  a  haircut.  Of 
course  two  days’  notice  for  a  family  photo 
is  far  too  short  a  time  and  the  Parson 
solemnly  advises  from  six  months  to  a 
year — the  latter  time  allowance  being 
preferable. 

Hot  Water.  —  By  that  the  Parson 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is 
in  hot  water,  though  heaven  knows  he 
finds  himself  there  times  enough,  but  that 
we  now  have  a  much  better  supply  in 
the  house.  There  are  some  things  that 
when  you  get  them,  the  pleasure  is 
largely  forfeited  because  it  makes  you  so 
mad  to  think  you  did  not  have  them 
before,  when  you  might  just  as  well  as 
not.  With  a  regular  hot-water  front  in 
the  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen  it  has  taken 
forever  and  a  day  to  get  any  hot  water 
in  the  tank,  most  likely  you  never  did 
get  any.  By  finding  people  who  got  all 
the  hot  water  they  needed  with  no  hotter 
fire,  we  at  last  got  onto  the  fact  that 
the  pipe  from  the  stove  entered  the  tank 
from  the  top  and  not  half  way  down.  So 
we  had  ours  changed  that  way  and,  my 
goodness,  what  a  difference  it  has  made ! 

The  Eastern  States. — Yes,  we  went 
up  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and 
it  is  a  real  education  in  itself.  Especial¬ 
ly  new  and  interesting  this  year  was  the 
Massachusetts  exhibit  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools — ancient  and  modern.  That 
wooden  dipper  with  a  long  handle  to 
dip  hot  soap  would  have  come  in  most 
handy  when  the  Parson  was  a  boy.  And 
that  old  mowing  machine.  Father  had 
the  first  one  ever  brought  into  the  town 
of  Randolph,  Vermont,  but  it  was  mod¬ 
ern  compared  to  this  one.  This  one  in 
the  exhibit  had  only  one  big  wheel — ■ 
the  other  wheel  on  the  eutterbar  side 
being  only  about  eight  inches.  The  sec¬ 
tions  were  hollow  in  the  middle.  And 
there  was  the  old  wooden  rake  such  as 
the  Parson  used.  The  Parson  had  al¬ 
ways  supposed  the  name  “man-killer,” 
most  appropriate,  had  originated  with 
Carl  Tracy,  who  lived  down  below  us, 
but  if  there  wasn’t  the  name  “Man- 
killer”  right  on  a  placard.  The  boys  got 
the  most  thrill  at  the  fair  out  of  having 
Mrs.  Parson  see  the  auto  races.  They 
and  the  Parson  worked  it  to  have  seats 
right  down  by  the  curve  in  the  track. 
Well,  the  corners  the  boys  make  with 


our  car  seem  like  buggy  riding  compared 
with  that.  “Did  you  have  a  nice  trip?” 
they  asked  of  a  man  who  had  been  on  a 
vacation.  “And  who  did  the  driving?” 
“Why,  my  wife  did  the  driving.”  “What 
did  you  do?”  “Me,  oh  I  just  held  the 
wheel.” 

The  Drought.  —  For  a  drought  it 
really  is  getting  to  be.  No  one  here  in 
this  part  of  Connecticut  has  ever  seen 
the  wells  so  low  and  the  brooks  not  low. 
but  dry.  Of  course  it  is  not  near  as  bad 
as  though  there  were  crops  to  be  drying 
up,  but  it  is  getting  serious  for  all  that. 
One  man  down  county  has  to  go  over 
a  mile  and  get  water  in  a  barrel  in  an 
old  Ford  to  water  his  stock  and  4,000 
hens.  Others  have  to  go  to  springs  here 
and  there  in  the  swamps  or  the  woods. 
There  is  nothing  for  stock  in  way  of 
grass  and  even  the  sheep  have  to  be  fed 
just  like  Winter  time. 

There  is  quite  a  little  infantile  paral¬ 
ysis  around  here,  and  some  of  the  schools 
have  closed.  •  All  the  doctors  seem  to 
think  that  now  the  frosts  and  cold 
weather  have  come,  the  danger  will  be 
abated.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  and  the 
adults  die  with  it  quicker  than  the 
children,  but  we  still  let  our  children  go. 

George  and  His  Car. — Did  the  Parson 


this.  He  has  been  out  bringing  in  voters 
this  morning  and  will  go  again  now.  The 
Parson  believes  every  man  owes  a  certain 
amount  of  his  time  to  public  affairs, 
else  he  has  nothing  to  say  when  the 
racketeers  get  the  upper  hand.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  will  do  so  if  more  men  who  have 
no  ax  to  grind  do  not  get  to  work  and 
get  into  politics.  Racketeering  is  getting 
money  easily  without  work  or  giving  so¬ 
ciety  anything  for  it,  and  this  business 
pervades  every  class  of  society,  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  big  cities.  The 
Parson  would  rather  have  taken  it  a 
bit  easy  today,  as  we  had  a  busy  time 
Sunday,  (this  is  Monday),  for  one  of 
our  churches  went  visiting  yesterday  over 
in  the  next  town,  and  all  had  dinner  in 
their  parish  house.  We  took  the  bulk 
of  the  meal  but  they  furnished  coffee  and 
cocoa  and  surprised  us  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  ice  cream.  Why  doesn’t  your 
church  just  leave  the  church  and  all 
pile  into  cars  and  go  for  a  visit — and  a 
change?  Probably  the  churches  need 
nothing  more  today — a  great  many  of 
them — than  a  change  in  program. 

From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Many  times  the  sun  has  risen  and 
set,  many  moons  have  come  and  gone, 
since  I  sat  down  to  visit  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  friends.  At  this  late  date  all  of 
the  readers  will  join  with  me  in  best 
wishes  to  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  and  the  twins. 

I  expected  to  see  them  ere  this.  And 
friends  write  me  “Where  is  the  Indiana 
Farmer?”  and  wre  only  wish  we  knew. 


ahead,  and  many  hours  we  will  “sit  on  a 
cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam,”  making 
many  cushion  covers  as  well  as  quilts. 
These  new  prints  are  just  fine,  imitations 
of  those  old,  old  prints,  and  so  combine 
well  with  the  old-time  quilt  patterns. 

The  goldfinch  colony  is  here  but  the 
swallows  are  gone  from  the  barn.  We 
say  we  will  watch  and  know  just  when 
they  go,  but  instead  we  wake  some  day 
to  the  fact  that  our  dearest  bird  neigh¬ 
bors  are  gone.  Were  they  here  yesterday? 
We  can’t  tell  for  sure,  but  September  1 
finds  the  barn  empty  of  bird  life,  until 
the  sparrows  take  refuge  there  in  Winter. 

It  is  cooler  today,  and  cooler  weather 
brings  better  appetites.  The  proper 
stoking  of  the  body  furnaces  is  a  real 
fact  for  the  mother.  To  Mrs.  U —  and 
others  who  find  school  children  under 
weight,  we  had  the  same  trouble  with  our 
boys,  but  taken  from  school,  the  lessened 
nerve  strain,  more  open-air  life  and  more 
active  life  is  a  cure  of  itself.  One  boy 
only  weighed  about  70  lbs.  at  1G  years 
of  age,  but  four  years  of  farm  life  raised 
his  weight  to  140  and  his  appetite  was 
honestly  more  than  140  per  cent  of  what 
it  was. 

There  are  no  set  study  hours  but  some¬ 
thing  is  learned  every  day,  from  books, 
papers,  friends.  Verily  the  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  all  about  us,  if  the  mind  is 
open  to  receive  it.  mother  bee. 


Notes  from  Montana 

Summer  has  passed  on  her  way  and 
Fall  is  with  us  and  the  extreme  dry 
weather  continues  in  this  basin.  Not 
enough  moisture  to  do  any  Fall  plowing, 
or  seed  the  land  which  was  Spring- 
plowed.  The  heat  of  Summer  continued 
until  after  the  middle  of  August.  On 
August  20  we  had  a  very  destructive  hail¬ 
storm  in  the  city  of  Billings  and  vicinity 
west  of  Billings.  In  the  city  it  was  es¬ 
timated  that  over  4,000  windows  and 
1,000  electric  light  globes  were  broken. 
Car  tops  were  demolished.  The  last  of 
August  was  a  very  damp,  disagreeable 
day,  and  that  night  we  had  the  first  frost 
of  the  season,  which  was  light,  doing  very 
little  damage. 

September  was  an  ideal  Fall  month ; 
cool  nights  and  warm  days,  but  no  frosts 
here.  There  has  been  some  snow  in  the 
State  around  Helena,  Great  Falls  and 
other  sections  northwest  of  here. 

The  days  are  growing  shorter  and  one 
must  hurry  to  get  the  day’s  work  done 
from  sun  to  sun.  The  evenings  are  much 
cooler  and  as  we  walk  through  the  sage 
and  Russian  thistle,  looking  for  the  cows, 
we  don’t  have  so  much  fear  of  the  rattle¬ 
snakes  as  we  had  in  warmer  weather. 
They  have  been  more  numerous  this 
year  than  usual. 

As  the  cows  walk  through  the  sage 
they  stir  up  a  strong  pungent  odor  which 
one  never  forgets,  although  one  may 
wander  far  from  the  sage  country.  Usual¬ 
ly  the  dog,  Gyp,  stirs  up  a  jack  rabbit  or 
cottontail,  which  gives  her  a  good  run. 
She  never  seems  to  give  up  the  idea  but 
what  sometime  she  may  catch  one. 

Sage  hens  are  very  scarce  this  Fall 
through  here,  although  there  were  many 
with  their  young  in  the  early  Summer. 

The  price  of  butterfat  is  coming  up 
slowly,  being  34  cents  a  pound  at  the 
present.  Eggs  are  30  cents  a  dozen. 
Vegetables  can  be  bought  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  which  means  a  good  deal  to 
us  dry-land  farmers,  as  we  must  buy  all 
that  we  have.  Many  acres  of  Great 
Northern  beans  are  raised  on  the  irrigated 
lands,  but  they  are  only  worth  about  $3 
per  100  lbs.  Potatoes  are  $1.75  per  100 
lbs. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  of  Billings 
is  beet  sugar  making,  one  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Company’s  factories  being 
located  here.  There  are  1,200  farms  in 
the  Billings  district  which  began  an  in¬ 
tensive  harvesting  campaign  on  Sept.  23 
gathering  the  biggest  beet  crop  since  the 
factory  was  started.  The  quantity  har¬ 
vested  will  be  limited  so  that  no  beets  will 
be  piled  until  Oct.  1.  At  that  time  all 
of  their  54  dumps  will  be  opened,  and  the 
farmers  will  be  permitted  to  pile  all  that 
they  harvest.  They  estimate  the  harvest¬ 
ing  campaign  will  last  about  40  days, 
and  the  sugar  campaign  will  last  100 
days.  During  the  harvesting  there  will 
be  paid  on  beet-topping  contracts  alone, 
approximately  $205,000.  The  pay  roll 
in  the  fields  and  factory  will  run  $9,000 
a  day  until  the  harvesting  is  done,  while 
the  GOO  men  in  the  factory  will  continue 
at  work  until  early  in  January.  The  yield 
per  acre  this  year  is  expected  to  be  be¬ 
tween  12%  and  12%  tons,  the  largest 
yield  per  acre  in  the  history  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  area 
was  in  the  hail  district  of  Aug.  20,  where 
some  injury  was  received  by  the  crop. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
feeding  of  approximately  10,000  steers 
and  100,000  lambs  from  the  beet  by¬ 
products,  molasses,  beet  tops  and  beet 
pulp.  All  these  animals  will  be  from 
Montana  ranges.  An  average  12-ton 
yield  of  sugar  beets  will  produce  tops  per 
acre,  to  equal  about  one  ton  of  Alfalfa 
hay  in  feeding  value,  according  to  D.  E. 
Richards,  extension  livestock  specialist 
at  Montana  State  College.  For  fattening 
stock,  a  ton  of  wet  pulp  has  been  found 
equal  to  139  lbs.  of  corn,  or  barley  and 
351  lbs.  of  Alfalfa. 

Nearly  250  freight  cars  will  be  in  the 
service  of  bringing  the  beets  from  the  beet 
stations  to  the  factory.  During  the  beet 
season  50,000  tons  of  coal  and  50  car¬ 
loads  of  coke  will  be  used.  The  total 
payment  to  farmers  for  the  beets  will  be 
approximately  $2,250,000  at  $7.50  a  ton. 

A  MONTANA  DRYLANDER. 


The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Family 


write  how  George  had  bought  a  Dodge 
for  $50  and  drove  it  all  Summer  and 
then  started  for  Minnesota?  He  had  a 
mail  delivery  job  for  two  weeks  as  sub¬ 
stitute  and  the  car  practically  paid  for 
itself  in  this.  Then  he  started  West.  On 
the  first  day  out,  he  drove  till  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  making  470 
miles  that  first  day,  landing  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  stayed  with  a  friend 
there  till  well  rested  up,  and  then  pushed 
on  for  nearly  1000  miles,  just  sleeping 
in  the  car  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  and 
then  pushing  on,  travelling  largely  at 
night,  as  there  was  so  much  less  traffic. 
He  wound  up  at  a  friend’s  in  Charles 
City,  Iowa,  having  gone  just  1400  miles. 
He  had  just  about  100  more  to  go.  He 
had  two  flats  on  the  way,  but  the  engine 
never  skipped  a  heart  beat.  The  gas 
and  engine  oil  cost  just  $22.40,  or  an 
expense  of  1%  cents  a  mile.  He  took 
a  lot  of  things  with  him  that  come  so 
handy,  that  he  never  could  have  taken 
by  rail.  He  took  a  rocking  chair  and 
his  trunk  and  his  cornet  and  some  canned 
corned  beef  and  two  jars  of  canned  peach¬ 
es  and  a  jug  to  carry  water  in  and  a  big 
warm  blanket  and  other  things.  He 
writes  that  there  are  certainly  some 
mountains  out  in  Pennsylvania  before 
you  cross  over  into  Pittsburgh.  He  went 
over  them  in  the  night  and  wants  to  come 
back  through  there  in  the  daytime  so 
he  can  get  the  views.  His  car  is  a  great 
help  to  him  out  there  in  going  to  and 
from  his  mission  stations  every  Sunday. 
He  earned  over  half  of  his  schooling  this 
way.  He  has  named  his  car  “Fifty”  as 
it  cost  $50,  goes  50  miles  an  hour  with 
ease  and  has  run  50.000  miles.  He  did 
such  a  lot  of  helpful  jobs  around  this 
place  this  Summer  ! 

Pebbles  for  Purity. — And  we  never 
would  have  thought  of  it  if  someone 
hadn’t  told  us.  The  water  from  the 
rough  well  we  made  by  the  brook  to 
pump  into  the  house  for  all  purposes 
other  than  drinking  was  always  more  or 
less  muddy.  But  we  put  a  couple  of  14- 
in.  tile  in  the  middle  and  then  filled  all 
around  with  pebble  stone  siftings  from 
sand,  so  the  water  all  has  to  soak  through 
these  pebbles  about  as  big  as  peas,  and 
now  the  water  is  as  clear  as  any  could 
be.  We  shall  have  it  examined  for  drink¬ 
ing  when  we  can. 

.  .A  Busy'  Day. — Plere  it  is  Monday 
morning  and  the  Parson  must  get  this 
off — it  should  have  gone  sooner  than 


I  am  glad  we  can  go  only  a  step  at  a 
time.  The  “Two  Angels”  have  entered 
our  lives  since  I  last  wrote,  as  my  mother 
passed  away  June  21,  being  spared  the 
years  or  months  of  helplessness  that  she 
had  so  long  feared.  Then  the  Angel  of 
Life  brought  the  dearest  baby  boy  to  son 
Fred  and  wife  in  July,  so  now  I  suppose 
I  should  be  “Grandmother  Bee.” 

And  now  when  I  lift  my  eyes  to  the 
beloved  hills  they  are  in  their  gorgeous 
Fall  robes  and  Karl  and  I  have  been 
busily  potting  Coleus,  Asclepias.  Evony- 
mus  and  he  went  to  his  bed  and  filled  a 
box  with  belated  Verbenas  and  Ageratum. 
They  will  fill  in  with  blooms  during  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November. 

A  friend  from  one  of  New  England’s 
largest  cities  admired  my  wooden  dish 
rack  as  quaint  and  old-fashioned.  It  was 
acquired  at  an  auction  for  a  nickel  and 
then  was  a  dark,  ugly  drab  green,  but  a 
coat  or  coats  of  glossy  white  made  it  dif¬ 
ferent.  Then  after  she  had  gone  home 
we  both  saw  in  different  magazines,  a 
very  similar  dish  rack,  illustrated  and 
advocated  instead  of  the  dish-draining 
basket. 

Such  two  good  visits  as  we  have  had, 
she  biinging  me  stories  of  what  is  new 
in  her  life  and  also  seeing  how  country 
life  has  changed  since  we  were  young,  un¬ 
til  her  daughter  declared  as  we  w'atched 
an  aeroplane  whiz  overhead,  “There  are 
no  back  places  any  more,  are  there?” 

It  is  fern  season  of  course,  and  -where 
the  hardy  frost-proof  ferns  grow,  just 
gather  an  armful,  set  them  up  right  in 
a  wooden  bucket  containing  about  two 
inches  of  water  and  set  in  a  cool,  dark 
place  (the  cellar  is  best)  ;  then  they  are 
ready  for  decoration  at  any  time  during 
the  Winter. 

Yes,  we  agree  a  yellow  kitchen  is  a  joy. 
We  have  one.  You  see,  I  ordered  rich 
cream  paint,  but  on  wood  and  over  the 
old  paint  instead  of  being  like  the  sam¬ 
ple  painted  on  white  cardboard,  it  is  a 
soft  primrose  yellow.  One  of  the  boys 
suggests  it  is  “Jersey  cream”  and  Jack 
says  I  had  an  economical  turn  of  mind, 
for  we  don’t  have  to  light  the  kitchen 
till  an  hour  later  than  we  did  with  the 
old  paint.  Really,  it  has  brought  sun¬ 
shine  into  the  kitchen  on  rloudy  days. 

The  paper  has  rose  and  blue  and  green 
mingled  -with  cream  that  shades  to  brown, 
and  I  am  still  studying  what  to  use  for 
curtains. 

We  are  saving  all  the  quilt  patterns  as 
they  appear,  for  there  is  a  long  Winter 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

A  new  experience  came  yesterday  when 
my  shoes  got  muddy  for  the  first  time 
in  many  moons.  The  science  experts 
claim  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory 
of  equinoctial  storms  but  I  was  raised 
with  a  firm  belief  in  them  and  my 
belief  has  been  again  justified.  The 
equinox  finally  broke  the  drought  so 
that  we  are  rejoicing  in  plenty  of  water 
again.  As  soon  as  the  grapes  are  off, 
pears  and  quinces  picked,  the  old  plow 
will  come  out  and  remain  busy  for  some 
time,  turning  furrows  to  the  fruit  rows, 
berries,  currants,  trees  but  not  the  grapes. 
For  many  years  I  plowed  to  the  grape 
rows  in  late  Fall  and  away  in  early 
Spring,  but  that  practice  was  abandoned 
last  year  in  favor  of  plowing  but  once 
a  year,  in  Spring,  and  level  cultivation 
during  Summer,  with  a  natural  cover 
crop  of  weeds  and  grass  allowed  to  spring 
up  in  late  Summer.  I  note  an  increased 
yield  since  changing  cultural  conditions. 

We  shall  finish  the  grape  harvest  early 
next  week  but  some  large  growers  are 
either  just  starting  or  will  begin  next 
week.  Meanwhile  frequent  showers,  an 
occasional  hailstorm,  and  over-ripening 
is  cracking  the  grapes  badly  and  causing 
them  to  begin  shelling.  I  never  can  see 
the  advantage  of  postponing  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  a  crop  which  is  ready  for  harvest, 
as  the  small  gain  in  price  does  not  make 
up  for  the  loss  coming  from  dropping. 
Meanwhile  weather  conditions  generally7 
get  bad  in  late  Fall,  so  that  grape  picking 
becomes  drudgery  instead  of  a  pleasure, 
as  it  is  when  weather  is  nice  and  the 
crop  in  good  condition.  Then,  too,  the 
price  does  not  always  go  up,  but  actually 
comes  down  many  times  while  there  is 
danger  of  an  early  freeze  causing  loss. 
Montana  reports  snow  and  freezing 
weather  so  we  may  expect  the  same  cold 
weather  to  reach  us  before  long. 

This  warm  rain  will  make  the  turnips 
grow,  at  least  I  am  hoping  for  some  nice 
turnips.  Father-in-law  says  I  shall  get 
nothing  but  tops  as  they  were  planted 
in  the  wrong  time  of  the  moon,  but  I 
never  can  remember  from  one  year  to 
another  about  the  moon  time  of  planting. 
We  shall  see  what  we  see,  but  if  those 
turnips  make  the  large  globes  I  hope  to 
see,  the  in-law  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  them.  I  am  raising  them  for 
cow  feed  to  help  out  with  dry  hay.  Boy¬ 
hood  days  saw  acres  of  turnips  on  those 
northern  farms  with  a  morning  chore  of 
chopping  up  bushels  of  turnips  for  the 
cows.  Our  English  friends  raise  turnips 
as  a  matter  of  course  but  we  farmers 
seem  to  neglect  this  source  of  succulence. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  volume 
of  grapes  which  go  from  this  section  I 
cite  one  day’s  trading  on  the  wholesale 
market  at.  Benton  Harbor  this  week. 
Counting  1,200  jumbo  baskets  to  the  car¬ 
load,  a  total  of  131  carloads  crossed  the 
market  in  one  day  while  other  fruits 
such  as  apples  and  pears  raised  the 
total  car  shipment  for  one  day  to  187. 
That  is  some  fruit  for  one  small  sec¬ 
tion,  and  this  county  is  dotted  with 
numerous  smaller  loading  points,  so  that 
the  county  output  for  one  day7  ranged 
well  over  200  carlots,  with  grapes  form¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  shipments.  This  is 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  many  big- 
growers  have  not  yet  started  to  pick. 
If  these  grapes  went  by  carload  to  far 
distant  points,  it  would  not  be  so  bad, 
but  trucks  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
cars,  and  trucking  -range  is  limited,  so 
that  our  market  is  roughly  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  not  much  over  200  miles. 
Within  that  circle,  though,  dwell  many 
millions  of  people  as  it  takes  in  such 
cities  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  Indianapolis, 
South  Bend,  Grand  Bapids,  and  many 
other  cities  of  from  30,000  to  100.000 
population. 

I  have  finally  decided  that  berries  are 
the  best  paying  crop  I  can  raise,  so  more 
berries  will  go  in  the  ground  this  Fall 
if  I  get  the  plants  I  want  from  New 
York  State.  Fall  setting  is  all  right  on 
soil  which  does  not  heave,  such  as  sand, 
but  not  good  on  heavy  soil  unless  the 
rows  are  heavily  mulched  after  the  first 
freeze.  I  like  the  Fall  setting  because 
it  can  be  done  when  there  is  .plenty  of 
time  and  the  plants  get  an  early  start 
next  Spring,  so  that  they  -make  a  big 
growth  before  the  hot  and  dry  weather 
of  Summer  comes  on.  This  is  for  the 
brambles  only,  as  strawberries  do  not 
do  so  well  unless  set  very  early  in  the 


Fall  and  even  then  will  not  make  much 
of  a  crop  the  next  year.  I  am  quoted 
$15  a  hundred  for  English  gooseberry- 
plants  one  year  old,  so  not  very  many  of 
them  will  be  bought,  as  that  is  a  stiff 
price. 

The  sun  is  shining  again,  the  grapes 
are  waiting  to  be  picked  ;  yesterday  we 
got  caught  in  the  rain  but  today  were 
wise  enough  to  flee  at  the  first  crack  of 
thunder.  Come  on  weary  bones,  stir 
yourselves  to  the  vineyard  but  enjoy  soft, 
wet  ground  for  a  change.  L.  is.  keber. 


Bulbous  and  Tuberous 
Plants  for  the  Winter 
Window  Garden 

Of  all  the  plant  material  suited  to  win¬ 
dow  garden  conditions,  the  bulbous  stocks 
are  probably  the  most  important,  taking 
into  consideration  their  ease  of  handling 
and  sureness  to  bloom.  The  reason  for 
this  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  flowers 
are  all  ready  made  in  the  bulb  awaiting 
only  for  the  proper  conditions  to  burst 
forth.  The  number  of  kinds  used  for 
Winter  flowering  are  too  numerous  to 
receive  detailed  attention  here,  but  it 
may  be  profitable  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
less  common  ones. 

As  usually  handled  in  this  country,  the 
African  lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus)  is 
used  as  a  Summer  flower.  The  period  of 
bloom  may  be  changed  to  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  however,  by  simply  changing 
the  resting  period.  If  Winter  flowers 
are  wanted,  it  should  be  given  a  rest  in 
the  Fall  and  brought  into  growth  about 
December.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grow¬ 
er,  requiring  ample  root  room.  It  is 
said  that  root  growth  is  so  vigorous  as  to 
burst  ordinary  flower  pots  but  I  have 
never  verified  the  statement.  Anyway, 
they  are  usually  grown  in  small  tubs 
which  give  them  space  for  three  or  four 
years’  growth  without  repotting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  resting  period  give  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  plant  alive,  but  supply 
an  abundance  of  moisture  after  it  starts 
into  growth.  At  least  one  watering  each 
week  should  be  with  manure  water.  It 
has  a  number  of  narrow  leaves  about  two 
feet  long  arranged  in  a  rosette  from 
which  springs  the  2-ft.  to  3-ft.  scape 
bearing  an  umbel  of  blue  flowers,  from 
10  to  20  or  more  in  number.  This  is  the 
•type  usually  seen  in  American  collec¬ 
tions,  but  botanists  describe  a  dozen  or 
more  forms  of  the  species  varying  from 
the  blue  of  the  type  through  shades  of 
lavender,  lilac  and  kindred  tones  to  pure 
white.  This  is  an  easily  grown  bulbous 
plant  that  will  give  an  air  of  distinction 
to  any  collection. 

The  so-called  Cape  bulbs,  such  as  the 
Freesia,  Ixia  and  Sparaxis,  are  unlike 
the  Narcissus  and  tulip  in  that  they  do 
not  require  the  long  rooting  process  in 
the  dark  that  the  latter  need.  Some 
growers  say  to  place  them  in  a  sunny 
window  as  soon  as  they  are  potted,  but 
I  have  had  better  success  by  giving  them 
a  week  or  so  in  semi-darkness  so  root 
growtli  gets  a  little  ahead  of  leaf  develop¬ 
ment.  The  one  big  item  in  the  successful 
culture  of  the  Cape  bulbs  is  to  grow  them 
cool.  A  35-degree  night  temperature  and 
a  day  temperature  of  10  to  15  degrees 
higher  should  not  be  exceeded.  Plant 
five  or  six  bulbs  an  inch  deep  in  a  5-in. 
pot  of  sand  and  leaf  mold.  If  the  soil  is 
moist,  little  watering  will  be  needed  until 
growth  starts,  and  even  then  it  should  be 
done  carefully,  else  the  new  shoots  may 
rot  off  at  the  surface.  More  moisture  is 
needed  after  the  flower  stalks  start  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  an  abundance  of  water  should 
be  given  when  the  flowers  open.  All 
three  of  the  bulbs  mentioned  (Freesia, 
Ixia,  Sparaxis)  may  be  grown  according 
to  the  plan  outlined.  The  Freesia  seems 
to  require  more  moisture  during  its  early 
stages. 

In  addition  to  the  old  Freesia  refracta 
and  its  white  form  alba  are  a  number  of 
named  forms  in  various  colors  available 
to  gardeners  in  this  country.  The  most 
important  of  these  colored  Freesias  are: 
California,  bright  golden  yellow ;  Carrie 
Buda,  lavender-pink ;  Dorothy  Scheepers, 
salmon-pink ;  Golden  Treasure,  deep  yel¬ 
low,  bronzy  purple  on  the  outside ;  Mary 
Louise  Fischer,  violet-blue;  Olivette,  car¬ 
mine-red  with  a  light  yellow  throat. 

Ixias  have  never  been  grown  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  country  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  few  varieties  are  offered  in  this 
country.  With  the  awakening  in  things 
of  the  garden,  these  subjects  are  gaining 
in  popularity,  and  American  dealers  are 
beginning  to  offer  a  wider  selection.  This 
is  evidenced  by  one  American  list  on  my 
desk  as  I  write  these  notes  which  con 
tains  42  named  varieties.  They  may  be 
had  in  almost  any  color  or  combination. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Anemones,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  two  strains  known  as  St. 
Brigid  and  De  Caen,  are  among  the 
showiest  and  best  of  Winter-flowering 
plants.  Pot  them  up  about  three  to  a 
(5-in.  pot,  and  handle  them  just  like  you 
do  hyacinths.  A  good  strain  of  tubers 
handled  in  a  temperature  of  45  to  50  de¬ 
grees  will  give  flowers  three  to  five  inches 
across,  and  on  stems  a  foot  or  more  high. 
The  St.  Brigid  is  semi-double ;  DeCaen 
is  single.  They  may  be  had  in  various 
shades  of  blue,  lavender,  purple,  red, 
pink  and  white. 

The  so-called  Persian  Ranunculi  (Ran¬ 
unculus  asiaticus)  should  be  handled 
after  the  plan  outlined  for  the  Anemone; 
small  ball-shaped  flowers  an  inch  or  so 


across.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was 
rarely  possible  to  buy  separate  colors  in 
this  country,  but  this  Fall  I  have  a  list 
showing  11  named  varieties  varying  from 
pale  primrose  through  shades  of  yellow, 
orange  and  white. 

The  Trillium,  a  good  example  of  our 
much  neglected  native  flowers,  forces  with 
ease.  The  root,  really  a  rhizome,  may  be 
planted  two  or  three  in  a  6-in.  pot  of 
woods  soil  any  time  in  early  Winter  and 
handled  something  on  the  order  of  hy¬ 
acinths  may  be  brought  into  flower  in 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring. 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  of  the 
countless  bulbs  and  tubers  which  may  be 
brought  into  flower  during  the  Winter 
months  to  cheer  us  along  our  way  until 
the  returning  sun  dots  the  landscape  once 
again  with  Nature's  beauties.  Many  a 
native  plant  that  naturally  flowers'  in 
early  Spring  may  be  added  to  this  list 
by  the  inquisitive  gardener. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Testing  Seedling  Apples 

I  am  sending  you  some  samples  of  ap¬ 
ples  from  seedling  trees  in  my  pasture, 
untrimmed  and  uncultivated.  Other  trees 
will  bear  soon.  Sample  these  apples  and 
see  if  the  flavor  is  not  equal  to  many 
of  the  named  kinds.  e.  s.  d. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Most  farm  boys  in  our  eastern  country 
has  had  the  fun  of  going  about  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  edges  of  the  woods  and  tasting 
every  seedling  found,  no  matter  how 
green  or  uninviting  they  were.  There  is 
an  element  of  surprise,  and  now  and  then 
a  really  good  one  turns  up.  The  lot  of 
seedlings  this  correspondent  sent  averaged 
much  better  than  the  common  run. 


Clipping  Black  Raspberry 
Canes 

One  of  my  friends  wants  to  know  how 
to  put  his  Plum  Farmer  raspberries  in 
shape  for  Winter.  They  have  made  a 
wonderful  growth  since  setting  this 
Spring,  and  put  out  some  new  plants.  As 
lie  does  not  wish  any  more  plants,  will 
it  be  right  to  cut  back  the  vines  and 
stake  them  up  for  Winter?  The  new 
canes  are  all  of  four  feet  long,  and  cover 
the  ground.  w.  c.  S. 

Alden,  N.  Y. 

It  is  no  trick  to  keep  raspberry  canes 
from  rooting,  although  it  is  often  quite  a 
task  to  get  them  to  root.  If  you  will 
keep  the  tips  disturbed,  and  if  the  ground 
is  not  cultivated  and  not  kept  loose,  they 
will  not  root  readily.  Of  course,  if  you 
wish  to  go  to  the  trouble,  there  is  no 
harm  in  clipping  off  the  tips,  though  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  prune  the  vines 
back  severely.  h.  b.  t. 
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|  Plant  Kelly  Fruit  | 
|  Trees  This  Fall  § 

Insure  early  vigorous  growth  next  — 

—  Spring.  Be  sure  they  are  Kellys’  — 
■—  Certified,  true-to-name  trees.  Write  — 

—  for  special  Fall  Catalog  with  reduced  — 
™  prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  — 

—  Established  50  Years  — 

=  KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  = 

—  2721  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  ^ 

rfimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimmiiimiimm? 


Make  REAL  Money! 

For  one  week’s  work  we  mailed  Johns¬ 
ton  a  check  for  $157.13;  to  Smith, 
$147.01;  Hooper,  $101.94;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64. 

YOU  can  do  as  well  or  better  selling 
our  nationally  known  nursery  stock. 
Send  names  of  three  business  men  as 
references. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Monroe,  Michigan 


■»■■■  ■*  I  IS  1^  b  ui  nun  iu  junr  ruua 

gunjen  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  selections  of  brilliant  plants  for  $1.00.  0  selections 
or  over  receive  1  selection  extra  without  extra  charge. 
6  Achillea  Mont  Blanc;  pretty  white  buttons.  6  Achillea 
rubra;  carmine  red,  flat  clusters,  i  Artemisia  Silver 
King;  sparkling  silver  foliage,  i  Bleeding  Heart;  strong 
young  plants.  6  Campanula  carpatica  ;  dark  blue  bells. 
6  Diantlius  deltoides;  dazzling  red,  beautiful.  15  Iris 
sibirica;  brilliant  dark  purple.  6  Nepeta  Musini;  sweet 
lavender  flowers.  6  Phlox  subulata;  bright  creeping 
Phlox,  1  Sweet  Wifelsfleld;  new,  all  colors,  extra.  6  Veron- 
icafspicata;  deep  blue,  graceful  spikes.  10  assorted  - 1  or 
5  different  kinds,  our  choice.  5  Peonies;  mixed  colors, 
strong  divisions. 

ROSEBUD  NURSERIES,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 

Add  20c  for  packing  anu  insurance 


Hold-fashioned  4% 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANT& 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  PLANTING 

Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Canterbury  Bells,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Lupines  and 
257  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants  that 
that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  New  York 

Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  o!  1930  and  Spring  ol  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  in  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  beat  Rift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
Larpre  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
ApDle,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog:  is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne  Maiyland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Layer  and  pot-grown  plants  for  October  and  November 
planting.  Best  June-bearing  and  Everbearing  vai  ieties. 
Also  ltaspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants! 
Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 

CD  APE  2-year,  first  grade,  100  Concord,  Sfi.oo. 

'*"■•*»*  Moores  Early,  Caco  and  othervarieties 

VIMF  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  yrs.,  18  in.,  $2.50.  Jap. 
w  1 1»  1L  lJ  Barberry,  also  the  new  Red  Leaf  Bar¬ 
berry.  Bargain  list  free.  Barnhart’s  Nursery,  Beltsville,  Md. 

No.  1  — GREEN  open  POTATflFQ  from  good  oerti- 
MOUNTAIN  OCtU  I  U  I  HI  VC4  fled  Seed,  at  $3 
per  bu.,  and  Seconds  $1  in  lots  of  50  bushels  or  more. 

O.  J.  3VORBUEG,  R-3,  Marathon,  New  York 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  $1.00 

op  named  kinds,  every  color,  guaranteed  to  labels. 
LO  Mailed  now.  EMERSON  MAIN,  Westerly,  R.I. 

EXHIBITION  MIXED  $0.76 
prepaid  for  .  u 

ansy  Garden,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


Darwin  Tulips  L°i'' 


Darwin  Tulips— 


prepaid.  MILL  FARM,  Middlebnrg-,  \.  V. 


BOXWOOD 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Vs. 


RHYWnnn  Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.,  heavy  rooted 
t«UA  ft  UUU  $6  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.d.  Meulen.Dnnkirk.X.Y. 

Plant  Baby  BlueSpruce  $5 


Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL 


100  Prepaid, 
XURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I-^Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 
$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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Mazzard  and  Mahaleb 
Stocks  for  Sour  Cherries 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  some  sour 
cherry  trees  next  year.  Do  you  think 
the  Mazzard  stock  is  enough  better  than 
Mahaleb  to  warrant  the  extra  price? 

New  York.  J.  c.  u. 

There  may  be  places  where  the  Maha¬ 
leb  stock  is  just  as  good  as  or  better 
than  the  Mazzard,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  Mazzard  is  strikingly  su¬ 
perior  in  the  great  bulk  of  instances  in 
commercial  cherry  sections.  It  is  all  too 
easy  to  find  cherry  trees  on  Mahaleb 
roots,  dying  out  suddenly  at  the  age  of 
16  to  22  years  of  age.  Up  until  the  time 
that  they  die,  they  are  productive  and 
thrifty.  On  heavy  soils,  or  those  inclined 
to  be  wet,  they  go  out  at  an  even  earlier 
age. 

There  has  been  too  much  tendency  to 
blame  the  nurseryman  for  the  situation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nursery¬ 
man  is  in  the  business  of  producing  a 
first-class  tree  at  the  lowest  cost.  Since 
he  can  grow  Mahaleb  seedlings  more  easi¬ 
ly  than  Mazzard,  due  in  part  to  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  Mazzard  seedlings  to  leaf- 
spot.  since  he  secures  a  better  stand  on 
Mahaleb.  and  since  Mahaleb  seedlings 
make  a  stronger  tree  in  the  nursery, 
there  is  every  argument  from  the  nursery¬ 
man's  point  of  view  for  continuing  the 
growth  of  cherry  trees  upon  Mahaleb 
stock.  Leaders  of  the  nursery  trade, 
however,  who  have  had  their  ears  to  the 
ground,  have  been  producing  stock  upon 
Mazzard  roots  in  anticipation  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Some  others  are  inclined  to 
thrust  Mahaleb  roots  onto  fruit  growers, 
regardless.  This,  of  course,  is  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy. 

Since  it  does  cost  more  to  produce  cher¬ 
ry  trees  upon  Mazzard  stock  than  upon 
Mahaleb,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  nur¬ 
serymen  should  ask  a  larger  price.  The 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand,  however, 
has  probably  more  to  say  about  the  price 
than  has  the  cost  of  production.  There 
are  any  number  of  good  cherry  growers 
who  are  satisfied  to  pay  a  premium  for 
trees  on  Mazzard  roots.  H.  R.  T. 


members  of  the  same  family  to  duplicate 
entries. 

6.  — Names  of  exhibitors  should  not  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  exhibits  until  after  the 
premiums  have  been  awarded. 

7.  — Variety  names  of  fruits  are  re¬ 
quired. 

S. — No  exhibitor  will  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  premium  in  the  same  class 
except  for  sweepstakes  and  in  “other  va¬ 
riety  of  merit”  classes.  In  these  latter 
classes  exhibitors  may  enter  any  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  and  will  be  eligible  for 
more  than  one  premium. 

9.  — Entries  of  apples  in  Divisions  B 
and  F  must  be  properly  packed  in  new 
tub  bushels  and  displayed  without  covers. 
Liners  and  collars  may  be  used. 

10. - — -The  varietal  ratings  drawn  up  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  used  in  judging  sweepstakes, 
the  12-tray  display,  the  three-bushel  dis¬ 
play,  and  in  awarding  premiums  for 
“other  varieties  of  merit”  where  one  va¬ 
riety  may  compete  against  another.  These 
are : 

Group  1  (Rating  10)  :  Baldwin,  De¬ 
licious,  Golden  Delicious,  Grimes,  Jona¬ 
than,  McIntosh,  R.  I.  Greening,  Stay- 
man,  Winesap. 

Group  2  (Rating  9)  :  Banana,  King, 
Opalescent,  Paragon,  Red  Rome,  Rome, 
Smokehouse,  Spy,  Stark,  York. 

Group  3  (Rating  8)  :  Hubbardston, 
King  David,  Nero,  Newtown,  Roxbury 
Russet,  Sutton,  Wagener,  White  Ohio 
Pippin. 

11.  — Not  less  than  two  trays  of  apples 
of  any  one  variety  shall  be  entered  in 
Division  E.  In  Division  F,  the  three 


proper  temperatures,  correct  fertilization 
and  the  right  amount  of  moisture.  These 
factors,  which  keep  the  plants  growing 
every  moment  coupled  with  a  variety  in 
which  early  maturity  has  been  bred  are 
the  things  to  look  to  for  an  early  crop. 

Nor  am  I  fully  convinced  that  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days  if  best  results  are  desired 
is  founded  in  fact.  Just  as  good  develp- 
ment  is  secured,  according  to  my  experi¬ 
ence,  from  fortnightly  applications  as 
when  it  is  used  every  four  or  five  days. 
This  is  true,  I  believe,  even  though  the 
total  amount  used  is  less.  And  surely 
there  is  a  saving  in  labor. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  root  crops,  such  as 
radishes,  beets,  etc.,  causes  undue  develp- 
ment  of  tops  at  the  expense  of  roots.  This 
has  not  been  borne  out  in  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  believe  that  careful  check  will 
show  that  for  all  top  growth  made  a  cor¬ 
responding  development  in  root  will  show. 

While  on  the  subject  of  nitrates  may  I 
suggest  that  entirely  too  few  gardeners 
appreciate  and  use  the  legumes  In  their 
quest  for  nitrogen?  A  number  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  estimated  that  this 
fertilizing  element  can  be  secured  from 
legumes  at  half  the  cost  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  product.  Personally,  I  like  Sweet 
clover  and  vetch,  the  latter  used  with  rye, 
for  use  in  the  vegetable  garden,  but  any 
number  of  combinations  may  be  worked 
out  to  suit  other  conditions. 

The  opinion  that  commercial  fertilizers 
will  burn  out  the  humus  in  the  soil  seems 
to  be  widespread.  Upon  what  evidence 
such  an  opinion  is  based  has  never  come 


Some  Real  Sunflowers 


New  Jersey  Apple  and 
Sweet  Potato  Show 

New  Jersey  excels  in  sweet  potatoes 
and  apples,  and  these  products  will  be  a 
special  feature  in  the  Farm  Products 
and  Equipment  Show  at  the  Armory, 
Trenton.  January  27-30,  1931. 

The  following  classes  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  display : 

Division  A,  best  four  single  layer  trays 
of  Stay  man,  Rome,  Delicious,  Baldwin, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Paragon. 

Division  P>.  tub  bushel  display  same 
varieties  as  above. 

Division  0,  diamond  display,  25  ap¬ 
ples  above  varieties.  Other  varieties  of 
merit  will  be  considered  in  above  entries 
if  properly  labeled. 

Divison  I)  comprises  fancy  baskets  of 
the  following  :  Stayman,  Rome,  Delicious, 
Baldwin.  R.  I.  Greening,  Paragon, 
Grimes,  Golden  Delicious. 

Division  E  will  be  12  single-layer  dis¬ 
plays  of  same  varieties  as  Division  D. 

Division  F,  three-bushel  displays  of 
same  varieties  as  above  two. 

In  addition  to  these  classes  there  will 
be  premiums  for  entries  grown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  counties :  Sussex,  Warren,  Mor¬ 
ris,  Somerset,  Hunterdon,  Passaic,  Berg¬ 
en.  Essex,  Union,  Mercer,  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,  Burlington,  Gloucester,  Cam¬ 
den,  Ocean.  Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Salem 
and  Cumberland. 

Premiums  in  these  various  classes  run 
from  $25  to  $2. 

In  sweet  potatoes  there  will  be  three 
classes : 

Best  eight  single-layer  trays  of  yellow. 

Best  four  single-layer  trays  of  yellow. 

Best  four  single-layer  trays  of  red. 

Following  are  the  rules  governing  these 
various  exhibits. 

1.  — No  entrance  fees  will  be  charged. 

2.  — Entries  should  be  made  by  Jan.  19, 
1931.  and  addressed  to  “L.  Bergen  Burk, 
Manager,  Farm  Products  Show,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J.”  Ad¬ 
ditional  entry  blanks  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  above  address. 

3.  — Trays  18x11(4x2(4,  inside  measure¬ 
ments,  will  be  the  only  display  contain¬ 
ers  furnished.  Trays  and  white  paper 
will  be  available  at  the  Armory,  Monday, 
January  26,  1931,  for  all  exhibitors.  Two 
trays  of  apples  from  each  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  prize  entries  in  all 
premiums  of  Division  A  will  be  presented 
to  the  banks  making  the  awards.  Sweet 
potato  exhibits  and  all  other  apple  ex¬ 
hibits  remain  the  property  of  the  growers. 

4.  — All  the  exhibits  must  have  been 
grown  by  the  exhibitor  in  New  Jersey, 
and  must  be  selected  and  packed  by  the 
exhibitor,  members  of  his  family  or  his 
regular  employes. 

5.  — No  two  persons  may  enter  sweet 
potatoes,-  or  the  same  variety  of  fruit, 
from  the  same  farm  or  farms.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  permissible  for  different 


bushels  may  be  of  one  variety  or  three 
varieties.  Quality  ratings  will  apply  in 
Divisions  E  and  F. 

12.  — No  fruit  shall  be  exhibited  that  is 
seriously  blemished  and  not  of  fancy 
grade.  The  superintendent  will  bar  from 
display  entries  that  are  so  blemished  with 
disease  and  insect  injuries  that  they  clear¬ 
ly  fall  below  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 

13. — Entries  of  sweet  potatoes  in  trays 
should  be  uniformly  packed  with  the  root 
ends  of  the  potatoes  toward  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  tray  when  staged. 

14.  — All  exhibits  that  are  not  ready  for 
the  judges’  inspection  by  12  noon,  Tues¬ 
day,  January  27,  will  be  barred  from 
competition  at  the  discretion  of  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

15.  — -The  show  will  close  Friday,  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  at  6  P.  M.,  and  no  exhibit  shall 
be  removed  before  that,  time,  but  they 
must  be  removed  not  later  than  10  A.  M. 
Saturday,  January  31. 

16.  — Apples  for  exhibit  in  the  Farm 
Products  Show  will  be  stored  free  of 
charge  at  the  cold  storage  of  Popkin 
Brothers,  25  Tucker  St.,  Trenton.  Each 
package  should  be  tagged  or  marked  with 
the  exhibitor’s  name  and  address,  and 
“For  Exhibit,  Farm  Products  Show.” 
Storage  receipt  will  be  forwarded  direct 
to  the  exhibitor  by  the  storage  company. 
Storage  charges  will  be  paid  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  up  to  Tuesday, 
January  27,  but  all  packages  must  be 
delivered  to  the  storage  by  the  exhibitor 
or  sent  prepaid. 


to  my  notice  but  numerous  experiments 
show  there  is  no  grounds  for  such  a 
statement. 

The  question  of  leaching  as  applied  to 
fertilizing  elements  does  not  seem  to  be 
understood  by  the  general  garden  maker. 
As  a  broad  statement,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  loss  of  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  by  leaching  in  average  soils, 
but  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  a  form 
available  to  plants  is  quite  heavy.  This 
is  the  reason  nitrogenous  elements  should 
not  be  used  far  in  advance  of  the  time 
they  will  be  used  by  the  plants. 

Most  beginning  gardeners  do  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  appreciate  the  importance  of 
humus  in  their  vegetable  garden  soil. 
There  is  not  a  vegetable  crop  that  will 
reach  maximum  quality  in  a  humus  im¬ 
poverished  medium.  Barnyard  manure 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  source,  but  green 
manure  crops  are  not  to  be  ignored. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Giant  Sunflowers 

I  send  a  picture  of  some  sunflowers 
growing  in  my  backyard.  The  tallest 
ones  is  14(4  feet  and  has  45  flowers  on 
its  stalk.  The  flowers  on  the  others  are 
a  great  sight  measuring  from  10  to  14 
inches  in  diameter.  My  sons  and  I  are 
standing  in  front  of  these  sunflowers. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  jas.  l.  Murray. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  the  Garden  Crops 

As  the  1930  outdoor  garden  season 
draws  to  a  close,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
set  down  a  few  of  the  observations  of  the 
year.  It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we  are 
able  to  make  progress  in  the  gardening 
art. 

The  oft-repeated  statement  that  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  hasten  the 
maturity  of  early  planted  vegetable  crops, 
such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  etc.,  has  not 
been  borne  out  in  my  experience.  For  a 
number  of  years,  I  have  tried  to  work 
out  a  growing  system  for  these  crops,  and 
have  used  various  fertilizing  elements  in 
carefully  conceived  and  carefully  per¬ 
formed  experiments  but  have  yet  to  note 
any  appreciable  advantage  in  the  use 
of  nitrates.  I  am  speaking  now  of  early 
maturity.  It  is,  of  course,  plain  that  a 
properly  fertilized  crop  will  mature  at 
an  earlier  date  than  one  which  has  to 
struggle  along  for  a  bare  existence.  But 
when  it  is  said  that  nitrate  of  soda  pos¬ 
sesses  such  ability  over  and  above  a  soil 
filled  with  well-decayed  barnyard  manure, 
or  other  completely  fertilized  medium,  I 
am  unable  to  follow  that  far. 

The  requisites  for  early  maturity  are 


Fencing  Out  Muskrats 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  advice 
about  ridding  a  shallow  well  that  has  a 
large  flow  of  water  from  muskrats? 
New  York.  e.  l. 


High-colored  Opalescent 
Apples 

We  noticed  in  the  New  York  market 
bushel  baskets  of  Opalescent  of  so  high 
color  that  the  grower  was  asked  for 
particulars  about  them.  Below  is  her 
reply  : 

“As  to  those  Opalescent  apples,  the 
trees  were  originally  Gano,  budded  with 
Opalescent,  when  about  six  years  old. 
They  are  on  clay  loam.  We  never  use 
anything  but  barnyard  manure.  They  have 
always  been  highly  colored,  and  are  un¬ 
der  cultivation  every  other  year.” 

MRS.  ESTHER  COONS. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


All  Deposits  Made 


On  or  Before  Tuesday, 
November  4th,  1930 
Draw  Interest  from 
November  1st,  1930 


INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 


Send  for  Booklet 
“ADVANTAGES  OF 
BANKING  BY  MAIL” 

which  fully  describes  this 
convenient  way  of  saving. 
Deposits  and  withdrawals 
are  made  just  as  simply 
and  safely  as  if  you  came 
to  the  bank.  Write  today. 
“Albany’s  Lighted  Tower” 

CITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  STATE  ST.,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  gash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFC.  CORP. 

1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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FR0H  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


WAS 

Complete  $175 
for 

6-Room 
House 


NOW 
50 


INCLUD1NU  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
find  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L  FERRIS.  80X  245  INTERLAKEN.HY 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  SATISFACTORY? 

Attractive  openings  for  reliable  men  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  build  permanent,  profitable  business  selling 
established  quality  line  of  every-day  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  unnecessary.  George  of  New  York 
makes  $50  up  weekly.  These  big  paying  vacancies 
being  filled  quickly.  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  -  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIIIIII 

This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimi 
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October  25,  1930 


Market  News  &  Prices 


to  if  10;  cull  anil  common,  all  lets. ,  $5  to  $7.50. 
Ewes. — Common  to  good,  .$1.50  to  $4. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  normal,  market  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head,  $180  to  $220; 
good.  $145  to  $180;  medium.  $!)0  to  $110;  com¬ 
mon,  $50  to  $80. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  16,  1930. 

MILK 

October :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.88% ;  2B. 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
Y%e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  I-n  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  le  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.75 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy .  .$0.40%  @$0.41 
Extra  92  score .  .40 


Firsts,  SS  to  91  score. 

.33%  @ 

.39% 

Seconds  . 

.31%  @ 

.33 

Lower  grades  . 

.90 

@ 

.31 

Ladles  . 

.27 

@ 

.31% 

Packing  stock  . 

18 

@ 

.25% 

Renovated  . 

.33 

@ 

•33% 

Sweet  fanev  . 

.42 

@ 

■42% 

Extra  . 

.41% 

Firsts . 

.34 

@ 

.40% 

Seconds  . . 

@ 

.33% 

Centralized  . 

.32 

@ 

.36 

CHEESE 

State,  flats  held,  special. 

$0.26 

Fancy  . 

.24 

@ 

.25 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . 

.20%  @ 

.21 

EGGS 

Business  slack  and  prices 

two 

cents 

lower. 


Nearby  whites  extra 

.  .  .$0.56 

@$0.57 

Average  extras 

.  .  .  .45 

@  .50 

Extra  firsts  •• 

@  .40 

Firsts  . 

. 27 

@  .29 

Pullets  . 

22 

@  .27 

Pacific  Coast  .  . 

...  .45 

@  .57 

Mixed  colors  .  .  . 

...  .40 

@  .50 

Gathered  best  . 

.  . .  .38 

@  .40 

Fair  to  good  . 

...  .20 

@  .30 

Storage  best  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .26 

@  .27 

Lower  grades 

...  .21 

@  .25 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy, 

lb. 

. $0.33  @$0.34 

Fair  to  good 

.23  @  .31 

Roosters  . 

•  • 

,,,,,,,, 

.13@  .19 

Fowls  . . 

,18@  .30 

Ducks  . 

<  • 

........ 

,18@  .21 

Turkeys,  young 

.  . 

. 

.30  @  .45 

Old  . 

.80@  .35 

Squabs,  graded,  lb. 

....... 

.25  @  .45 

Dark,  doz.  .  . 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . 

$0.20@$0.25 

Chickens  . 

.20  @  .25 

Roosters  . 

.15  @  .16 

Ducks . 

.20  @  .25 

Geese  . 

.16  @  .18 

Rabbit®,  lb . 

.15@  .20 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

$2.75  @$3.00 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . 

3.00@  3.25 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ya.  bbl.  .  . 

1.50@  2.75 

Jersey,  bu . 

,50@  1.75 

dried  beans — Jobbing 

Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

$7.00@$8.25 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

10.00@10.25 

White  kidney  . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

$8. 50  @$9.50 

Bulls  . 

6.00  @  6.50 

2.00 @  5.30 

Calves,  best  . 

12.00@14.00 

Common  to  good  . 

6.00@10.00 

2.00(0)  .3.50 

Lambs  . 

7.00 @  8.00 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

$0.17  @$0.1S 

Good  to  choice  . 

.11  @  .15 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

16.00@20.50 

Bulls  . . 

11.50@12.50 

Cows  . 

10.00  @12. 00 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  . . 

Eggplants,  bu. 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions- — 

Western  N.  Y.,  50  lbs. 

Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  crt.  •  . 

Handle  bskt . 

ITp-river  G-till  carrier 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  . 


.  .  .  .12  @ 

.28 

.  .  .  1S.00@20.00 

.  .  .  ,50@ 

.85 

.  .  .  1.00@ 

3.25 

.  .  .  .60  @ 

.85 

.  .  .  .75@ 

3.50 

1.50 

.  .  .  8.00@ 

9.00 

.  .  .  ,50@ 

5.00 

2.75 

...  1.00@ 

3.00 

. . .  .65  @ 

.75 

. . .  .75@ 

.85 

. .  .  2.00@ 

3.75 

.90 

.  .  .  1.50@ 

2.00 

.75 

,60@ 

1 .50 

,50@ 

3.00 

.  .  .  .25  @ 

1.00 

.  .  .  .15@ 

.60 

.  .  .  ,35@ 

1.00 

.  .  .  2.00@ 

3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  McIntosh,  bbl . $2.25@$7.50 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2.00(7/)  4.25 

Wealthy  .  2.00 @  4.50 

Alexander  .  1.75(77  4.00 

Greening  .  . .  1.75(77  5.00 

Wolf  River .  2.00(77  4.00 

Pears,  bn . 50@  1.75 


Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 35@  .40 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 2.50@  3.00 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 40@  -55 

Huckleberries,  N.  S.,  qt . 25@  .40 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50(77  2.50 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bu.  .  2.50(77  2.75 

Raspberries,  pt . 12  @  .18 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  . $27.00@29.0<) 

No.  2  . 25.00(7726.00 

No.  3  .  23.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed- . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 14.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12 .00 @13. 00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.98% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.03% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 47% 

Bye  . 57% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Kansas  City- 

No.  2  dark  . $0.71%  @$0.81 

No.  2  hard . 71  @  .80 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 81  @  .S4 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  P.  . .  1C 

Butter,  best,  lb.  .  .  . 

.50 

Cheese,  best.,  lb.  .  . 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  .  . 

. . 

.  .60  (a) 

.65 

Gathered  . 

.  .40@ 

.50 

Fowls,  lb . 

....... 

.  .40  @ 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

....... 

.  .40  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens, 

lb . 

.45  @ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

....... 

.35@ 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .30  @ 

.60 

String  beans,  lb.  .  . 

....... 

-  .20  @ 

.25 

Green  peas,  lb . 

.  .30  @ 

.35 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

A  moderate  demand  existed  on  most  produce 
offered  at  Bostdon  during  the  past  week.  No 
unusual  price  changes  were  noted. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate  on  good  stock.  Native  Baldwins.  50c 
to  $1;  Wealthys,  best,  60c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25; 
McIntosh,  ord.,  50c  to  $1;  best,  mostly,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  few  .large  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beans. — Supply  light,  demand  good  on  best. 
Native  green,  $2  to  $3;  wax,  $2  to  $3.50:  shell, 
$2  to  $2.50;  Lima,  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  bchs.,  35  to  50c;  cut  off,  poor  demand, 
25  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  — ■  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  to  24  bchs.,  35  to  65c;  cut  off,  50  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass..  $2.25  to  $2.75  %-bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  best.  $5  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.  dills,  $1.50  to  $2,  counts,  $2  to  $2.50  bu. 
bskt. 

Eggplant.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18.  60c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  iieads,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.  heads.  $2  to  $3.50  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Talley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25  100  lbs.  Mich.,  bags.  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
N.  Y..  $1.40  100  lbs. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  various  odd  varieties,  60c  to  $1.25;  Seckels. 
81.50  to  $2.50;  Beurre  Bose,  best,  $1.50  to  $2; 
poorer,  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Maine,"  100 
lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.85  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor; 
40  to  50c  bclis.;  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native.  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  Turhan  and  Marrow  mostly  75c  to  $1 
bhl.;  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  8  to  12%c  lb.;  out¬ 
door,  40c  to  $1  %  box;  green,  50c  to  $1.25  std. 
bit.  box. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  No.  1  Timothy.  $20;  eastern,  $18  to  $23; 
clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras,  40c; 
firsts,  36  to  39%c;  seconds.  34(4  to  35%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras.  54c;  white  extras,  52  to  53c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern,  42  to  45c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  27  to  32c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  broil¬ 
ers,  small,  22  to  23c;  large,  26  to  28c;  chickens, 
25  to  29c;  natives,  32  to  35c;  roosters,  20  to 
21c  lb.;  live  fowl,  22  to  23c:  Leghorns,  18  to 
20c;  broilers,  22  to  24c;  roosters.  16  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  and  western 
twins  held,  25  to  28c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  22%  to  23c; 
western  fresh,  20%  to  21%c  ih. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $7  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white,  $8.50  to  $0;  Yellow 
Eves,  $7;  red  kidney,  $11.50  to  $12;  Lima, 
$13  to  $13.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  light,  prices 
slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  31c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  30  to  31c: 
clothing.  25  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing.  29  to 
30c;  clothing.  26  to  27c:  %  blood,  combing,  30 
to  31c:  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  75  to 
77e:  clothing,  65  to  07c:  %  blood,  combing,  65 
to  68c:  clothing,  57  to  60c:  %  blood,  combing, 
55  to  58c;  clothing.  49  to  52e;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  51  to  54e;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  75  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  68c;  % 

blood,  combing,  69  to  72c;  clothing,  63  to  65c; 
%  blood,  combing,  60  to  62c;  clothing.  57  to 
59c;  %  blood,  combing,  56  to  58c;  clothing, 

50  to  53c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs, — Supply  rather  light,  market  firm,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales.  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  about  normal, 
market  generally  steady  with  a  week  ago,  de¬ 
mand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $0.50  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  rather  light  market  fully 
steady,  some  sales  25c  higher,  demand  fair. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $7.50 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $S.50@$9.25 

Medium  .  7.25@  8.50 

Common  .  5.75(5!  7.25 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  8.2o@  9.25 

Medium  .  7.00@  8.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  7.00@  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00(5)  7.(M> 

Cows,  good  .  5.00@  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00(5!  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.50(5!  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg,  exc.,  good,  beef .  0.00(5!  6.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  4.00@  6.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  eh . 11.00(5 14.00 

Medium  . .' .  8.50@11.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00(5)  8.50 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  anil  eh .  6.00(5!  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00(5!  6.00 


HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch. .  ,$9.75@10.40 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  good  and  ch . .  .  10.25(5)10.50 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch .  10.35(5 10.50 
Ilvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch . .  10.00@10.50 
l’kg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd..  8.00@  9.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  oh....  9.00@  9.75 
SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.75@$9.00 

Medium  .  6.25@  7.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.75@  6.25 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch.  3 . 25 @  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120.  med.  and  ch .  2.50@  3.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  eh .  2.00@  3.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00@  2.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Weal  tides.  $1.25;  2%-in.,  90c  to  $1.10;  2%-in., 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1  to  $1.10;  2%-in.  Maiden 

Blush,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  2%-in.  Hubbardstons, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  utility  grade.  2%-in.  Hubbard¬ 
stons,  $1  to  $1.15;  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in.  De¬ 
licious,  $1.25;  Fa.,  IJ.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Jona 
thans,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Del..  IJ.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in. 
Staymans,  $1.50;  boxes,  Wash.,  all  sizes,  extra 
fancy,  Jonathans,  $1.90  to  $2;  fancy,  $1.60  to 
$1.65;  combination,  fancy  and  extra  fancy,  $1.90 
to  $2;  C  grade,  Delicious,  $2;  beans,  green,  Va.. 
bu.  itprs.,  $1  -to  $1.40;  N.  .1..  bu.  hprs,  $1.50; 
cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Danish  Seed,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  90-lb.  sacks  Domestic.  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crt.,  L.  I.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poorer.  $1 : 
celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  best*?  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
poorer  low  as  75c;  cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.. 
No.  1,  $2;  dills,  $2;  grapes,  N.  Y.  Concords, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  43  to  45c;  mostly,  43c;  2-qt.  bskts., 
7  to  10c;  cartons,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Pa.,  Concords, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  43  to  45c;  niostlv,  43c;  4-qt.  bskt., 
20  to  21c;  peaches,  N.  Y..  bu.  bskt.,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Elbertas,  $2  to  $2.25;  poorer.  $1.75;  pears.  N. 
Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Bartletts,  No.  1,  best,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  poorer,  $1.25;  No.  2,  $1:  Sheldons.  No.  1. 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  Seckels,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2;  small 
stock,  $1.25;  peppers,  N.  J..  bu.  hprs.,  50  to 
60c;  bu.  bskt?,  65  to  75c:  potatoes,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Maine,  150-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.85  to  $3; 
Cobblers,  $2.85  to  $2.90;  120-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts., 
$2.25 "to  $2.50;  Cobblers,  $2.35  to  $2.40;  poorer. 
$1.50;  L.  I.,  150-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  $3.50; 

plums  and  prunes.  N.  Y..  %  -bu .  bskt..  Damsons, 
85c  to  $1;  prunes,  $1.25;  sweet  potatoes,  No. 
1,  yellows,  Va.,  bbl.,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  N.  J.,  bu. 
hprs.,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  bid.,  med. ,.$3.25  to  $3.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases.  27 %c: 
extra  firsts,  new  cases,  29%c;  nearby  hennery, 
whites,  35c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  24  to  25c;  med., 
18  to  22c;  Leghorns,  10  to  15c;  colored  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  24  to  25c:  med..  20  to  23c;  Leghorns, 
18  to  20c;  old  roosters.  14e;  ducks,  15  to  20c; 
Spring  geese,  15c;  turkeys,  20  to  30c  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair:  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  liens,  37c;  liog-dressed,  33c  lb. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  is  a  rain 
falling,  which  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  Fail  crops.  It  has  been  about  a  month 
since  the  last  heavy  rainfall  and  many  of  the 
late-planted  crops  have  suffered  severely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  drought.  The  long  dry  spell  has  had 
its  affect  on  the  market  receipts.  During  the 
past  week,  receipts  of  eastern  lettuce  and 
spinach  have  been  much  lighter  than  for  some 
time.  New  Jersey  offerings  of  Big  Boston  sold 
at  $1  to  $1.50  a  crate  of  two  dozen  heads,  while 
western  Iceberg  was  steady  at  $3.25  to  $4.25 
for  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Spinach  was  in 
lighter  supply  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,'  and  brought  fairly  good  prices.  Best 
stock  sold  at  50  to  85c  per  bushel,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  sale  at  $1,  and  poorer  as  low  as  25c. 
Fancy  New  Jersey  string  beans  in  good  demand 
and  tlie  market  was  firm  and  higher.  Offerings 
of  %-bu.  baskets  sold  at  75c  to  $1.25  for  flat 
and  round  green  beans,  while  wax  brought  $1  to 
$1.25.  Virginia  bushels  in  light  supply  sold  at 
$1  to  $1.50.  Lima  beans  sold  well  wiien  fancy 
but  much  of  the  stock  arriving  was  ordinary 
in  quality  and  moved  only  fairly  well  at  $2  to 
$2.25  a  bushel  hamper  for  both  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia  offerings.  The  demand  for  cabbage 
was  dull  and  the  market  slightly  easier.  New 
York  90-lb.  sacks  sold  at  50  to  75c,,  with  some 
fancy  Danish  at  $1.  Carrots  and  beets  con¬ 
tinued  slow.  Celery  was  in  liberal  supply  from 
nearby  sections  and  the  market  barely  ■  steady. 
Cauliflower  from  Long  Island  sold  fairly  well, 
while  fancy  New  Jersey  offerings  brought  top 
market  quotations  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  crate.-  Mush¬ 
rooms  rather  slow.  Tomatoes  moved  slowly 
with  supplies  still  rather  liberal  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Peppers  practically  neglected,  with  sup¬ 
plies  of  New  Jersey  heavy.  The  Florida  season 
is  about  ready  to  open,  and  the  outlook'  is 
rather  gloomy  for  the  market  to  clear.  The  ap¬ 
ple  market  continued  to  hold  steady  for  the  best 
marks  and  dull  and  weak  for  all  other  offer¬ 
ings.  Delaware  and  Maryland  Staymans  sold 
at  $1.50  to  $1.65  a  bushel,  while  some  Connec¬ 
ticut  R.  I.  Greenings  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50 
for  2%-in.  marks.  All  other  varieties,  except 
McIntosh,  from  various  sections,  sold  at  $1  to 
$1.25  a  bushel.  Real  fancy  McIntosh  brought 
up  to  $2  a  bushel.  Crabapples  were  mostly  $1 
to  $1.50  a  bushel.  Cranberries  from  Cape  Cod 
steady  at  $3  to  $3.25  per  %-bbl.  box.  Grapes 
dull,  with  New  York  season  drawing  to  a  elosm 
Western  offerings  continued  heavy.  Pears  ami 
quinces  held  steady. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  slightly  heavier  during 
the  past  week,  but  the  percentage  of  fine  fresh 
stock  was  very  small.  Total  receipts  for  the 
week  equaled  26,977  cases  compared  with  20.021 
cases  the  week  previous.  Fancy  fresh  stock 

continued  in  its  strong  position,  but  prices  did 
not  advance  as  expected  by  the  majority  of 

the  trade.  Ordinary  stock  was  very  slow,  and 
the  market  for  refrigerator  offerings  was  ir¬ 
regular  with  a  weaker  tendency  noted.  The 

failure  Of  the  price  level  to  advance  This  week 
was  probably  due  to  a  weakening  in  tlie  demand 
by  t lie  trade,  because  of  the  rapid  advance  the 
week  previous.  Dealers  felt  that  the  higher 
price  would  cut  consumption  and  they  did  not 
want  to  be  stocked  too  heavily  with  high-priced 
marks,  and  buying  was  mostly  from  “hand  to 
mouth”  during  the  past  week.  Fresh  extra 


firsts  sold  at  35  to  36c,  while  fresh  firsts  were 
30c  for  most  sales.  Fresh  seconds  moved  bet¬ 
ter  because  of  the  relatively  lower  price,  and 
most  sales  were  made  at  21  to  23c.  Fancy 
candled  and  selected  stock  sold  slowly  at  43  to 
43c  Refrigerator  firsts  sold  slowly  on  an  ir¬ 
regular  market  at  23  to  24c,  while  extra  firsts 
were  25  to  26c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  rather  light, 
but  trading  was  quiet  and  the  market  slightly 
easier  at  the  close.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls  moved  fairly  well  at  25  to  26c  a  lb. 
Mixed  colors  were  mostly  23  to  25c,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  were  very  weak  at  15  to  16c.  Spring 
chickens  were  slow,  with  Plymouth  Rocks  at 
26  to  28c.  Other  offerings  were  dull  and  weak 
at  20  to  23c,  some  barebacks  as  low  as  17  to 
19c  a  lb.  Old  roosters  steady,  but  movement 
dull  at  16  to  17c.  Turkeys  brought  30  to  32c 
for  hens,  while  toms  Were  mostly  25  to  29c. 
Ducks  were  dull  at  10  to  19c.  Receipts  of 
fresh-killed  poultry  moderately  light  during  the 
week.  Demand  was  slow  and  the  market  quiet. 
Heavy  fowls  moved  fairly  well  at  29  to  30c,  but 
light  birds  were  dull  at  23  to  25c.  Chickens 
were  in  fair  supply,  with  demand  moderate  and 
tlie  market  steady.  Best  offerings  brought  32 
to  34c.  Old  roosters  slow  at  18  to  19c.  L.  I. 
ducks  held  steady  at  20  to  21c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fine  hay  was  scarce  throughout  the  week  and 
the  market  ruled  firm.  Best  Timothy  brought 
$2.i  to  $25.50  a  ton.  Other  grades  of  hay  moved 
slowly  because  of  a  quiet  market.  Most  sales 
ranged  from  $23  to  $24  a  ton.  Straw  sold 
slowly  at  steady  prices,  with  but  nominal 
changes  from  last  week.  Rye  sold  at  $13  to 
$14,  while  wheat  brought  $11  to  $12  a  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt.,  35  .to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  70c;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  65c;  red,  doz.  heads,  75 
to  90c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  23c;  bskt.,  40 
to  45c;  bu.,  70  to  75c;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.«0;  cauliflower,  doz.  beads,  73c  to  $2;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bclis.,  50  to  65c;  cucumbers,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.23;  bskt.,  50  to  75e;  green  corn,  doz. 
ears,  l,i  to  20c;  dill,  doz.  belts.,  30  to  50c;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  65c  to  $1;  endive,  curly,  crt.,  50c; 
green  onions,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  25c;  kale,  bu., 
oOc;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bclis.,  30  to  40e;  lettuce' 
Boston,  head,  crt.,  OOc  to  $1.25;  curlv,  crt.,  50 
to  60c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  onions, 
yellow,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  75  to  83e;  100-lb. 
bag,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  parsnips,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1; 
pickles,  dill,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  small.  100. 
30  to  50c;  peppers,  hot,  12-qt.  bskt..  35  to  40c; 
green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  red,  12-qt.  bskt  , 
40  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  sec¬ 
onds,  bu.,  60  to  73c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  lo  to  20c;  100  bclis..  (id 
to  7oc;  romaine,  doz.  bclis..  25  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  OOc  to  $1;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
Morrow,  bskt.,  40  to  OOc;  string  beaus,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  S3c  to  $1.23;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  40 
to  oOc;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  60c;  green, 
Jl-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  30c;  turnips,  12-qt.  bskt.,  (id 
to  Joe;  bu.,  83c  to  $1. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Duchess,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.23;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1 . 2o ;  Greenings,  N.  W„  bu.,  $1  to  $1.23; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  $1;  Snow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  Wolf  River,  bu..  7.3c  to  $1;  grapes. 
Delaware,  pk.,  35  to  65c;  Concord,  pk.,  30  to 
l,?11’  $36  to  $37.50;  Niagara,  pk..  30  to 
40c:  Worden,  pk.,  30  to  40c;  peaches,  Elberta, 
bu.i_$l.So  to  $2;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.7o;  Anjou,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Seckel,  bskt..  35c; 
bu.,  7oc;  Sheldon,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Duchess, 
bu..  $1;  plums,  Damson,  pk.  bskt.,  40  to  30c: 
German,  12-qt.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  quinces,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  6oc  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavv,  lb.,  23  to  28c 
lght,  lb  23c;  chickens,  lb.,  is  to  22c;  fowls, 
heavy,  ib.,  24  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  ducks,  ib.,  1$  to  22e. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy,  in  cases,  40 
to  4oc ;  grade  A,  3S  to  40c;  grade  B,  35c: 

) )) '  1  lots,  doz.,  50c;  blitter,  country  crock, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 


Johnson  City— Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  .  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

^Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  45e;  best  dairy,  lb.. 

Eggs.  Lard  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  small  eggs,  doz.. 
3ne;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  OOc;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb..  10c;  cottage,  ib.,  15c; 
whole-milk  elieese.  lb.,  32c. 

Milk  Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt..  13c;  butter- 
nnlk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  SOe. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevaiiing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$l.o0;  beans,  dry,  ib.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5e;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3e:  new  carrots,  belt.,  5c; 
celery,  3  bclis.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers.  100, 
bOc;  crabapples,  pk.,  40c;  cucumbers,  10  for  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  6c;  endive,  ib.,  6c;  green  corn, 
doz.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15e;  leek, 
bck.,  oe;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home-grown 
lettuce,  3  belts.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs..  25c; 
green,  3  bclis.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.35; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  belt.,  5c;  pears,  bu., 
(.ic  to  $1;  quinces,  qt.,  10c;  Bartlett  nears,  bu., 
$1 ;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  strawberries,  qt..  35c; 
radishes,  3  bclis.,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50; 
salsify,  bcli.,  10c;  plums,  bu.,  $1.50;  sauerkraut, 
7  C1  —,e’  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Elberta  peaches, 
bu.,  $2.25;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  30c;  light,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  ib.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  38c;  light,  lb., 
35c:  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  13c;  pressed  veal, 
lb..  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  liani,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  ib.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  ail  pork,  lb.,  20c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  33c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  40c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider 
vinegard,  gal..  40c:  baby  chicks,  each.  12c;  pop¬ 
corn,  lb..  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory  nuts,  lb.,  10c. 


At  a  large  factory  there  were  notices 
everywhere,  “No  Smoking.”  The  manag¬ 
ing  director,  walking  across  the  yard, 
noticed  a  man  smoking.  He  informed  him 
that  he  would  not  allow  it  and  asked  the 
man  what  his  wages  were.  “Thirty  dol¬ 
lars  a  week,”  answered  the  culprit.  “Here 
is  a  week’s  wages,”  said  the  manager. 
“Now  get  out.”  An  hour  or  two  later 
he  returned  and  saw  the  man  still  there. 
“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  asked. 
"Didn’t  I  fire  you  a  short  time  ago?” 
“I’m  sorry,  si-r,”  said  the  man,  “but  you 
canjt.  fire  me.  I  work  for  the  railway 
company.” — Tit-Bits. 
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Use  of  Hydraulic  Ram 

I  am  writing  for  information  on  hy¬ 
draulic  rams.  I  have  a  spring  from  which 
I  would  like  to  force  the  water  up  hill  35 
feet  into  a  tank.  I  then  intend  to  let 
water  run  by  gravity  to  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings.  At  present,  during  this  dry  spell, 
spring  supplies  three  gallons  every  50 
seconds.  I  can  get  from  1  to  10-ft.  fall 
from  the  head  of  the  spring  Except  dur¬ 
ing  a  short  time  in  the  Summer  the 
spring  supplies  two  or  three  times  this 
amount  of  water.  Will  a  ram  work  in 
this  spring?  If  so,  what  size  ram  do  you 
think  it  would  require?  What  do  you 
think  of  this  system?  E.  E.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  conditions  outlined  permit  the  use 
of  a  ram  as  a  cheap  means  of  pumping 
water.  The  sizes  of  rams  are  designated 
differently  by  different  companies  but  a 
ram  having  a  drive  pipe  from  1  to  1  %  in. 
in  diameter  will  operate  on  a  supply  of 
three  gallons  per  minute.  Small  pipe 
sizes  are  not  recommended  because  of 
the  possibility  of  obstruction  through, 
corrosion  or  deposits  inside. 

With  a  supply  of  three  gallons  per 
minute  and  a  fall  of  5  ft.  in  the  drive 
pipe,  approximately  30  gallons  per  hour 
should  be  lifted  35  ft.  While  the  ram 
pumps  slowly  it  works  constantly  24 
hours  a  day,  and  for  this  reason  a  large 
storage  tank  should  be  provided.  This 
is  best  made  from  concrete  buried  in  the 
earth  at  or  near  the  top  of  a  hill  above 
the  buildings.  Protected  in  this  way,  the 
water  is  kept  cool  in  Summer  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  freezing  in  the  Winter. 

Before  purchasing  a  ram,  inquiry 
blanks  should  be  obtained  from  the  com¬ 
pany  it  is  expected  to  purchase  from  and 
the  selection  and  installation  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  specifications. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


Use  of  Windmill  for 
Charging  Battery 

I  have  an  automobile  generator,  and 
would  like  to  hook  it  on  to  a  windmill 
to  run  it.  What  size  of  a  windmill 
would  I  need?  How  many  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  should  it  be?  I  think  a  4-ft. 
windmill  ought  to  work  in  a  strong  wind. 
Could  I  charge  a  six-volt  radio  storage 
battery  with  the  generator  and  how  fast 
should  it  run?  Would  I  need  a  fuse  and 
what  size  in  amperes?  A.  Y. 

New  York. 

The  most  satisfactory  speed  of  a  mo¬ 
tor  car  generator  is  from  1,200  to  1,500 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  generator 
is  capable  of  an  output  of  from  12  to  15 
amperes,  and  will  require  one-third  to 
one-half  horsepower  to  run  it  to  ca¬ 
pacity. 

It  is  wired  up  by  running  a  lead 
from  the  cut-out  terminal  to  one  side  of 
the  ammeter.  From  the  other  side  of 
the  ammeter  a  wire  is  run  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  pole — the  one  marked  with  a  minus 
sign — of  the  battery.  The  positive  or 
plus  side  of  the  battery  is  connected  to 
the  other  side  of  the  generator.  The  above 
description  applies  to  the  Ford  generator 
but  in  general  may  be  used  for  all. 

The  question  of  driving  the  generator 
with  a  windmill  is  another  problem. 
Kent's  Engineers’  Handbook  indicates 
that  a  10  to  12-ft.  mill  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  generate  the  power  necessary 
in  moderate  winds  of  from  10  to  15  miles 
per  hour.  Higher  velocity  winds  occur 
at  such  rare  intervals  in  the  East  that 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  and  the 
windmill  should  be  designed  to  operate  at 
the  lower  velpcities.  In  addition  the 
wind  is  such  a  variable  quantity  in  the 
East  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  out¬ 
fit  that  will  automatically  cut  the  battery 
out  and  into  the  circuit  as  the  speed  of 
the  generator  requires. 

In  the  West,  where  wind  velocities  are 
higher  and  more  constant,  some  wind- 
driven  plants  are  in  use.  If  you  wish  to 
belt  the  generator  to  a  windmill,  putting 
it  in  operation  only  during  periods  of 
high  winds,  it  might  be  done,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  attention  required  and 
the  long  periods  elapsing  between  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  charging  would  make  this 
arrangement  unsatisfactory.  It  is  also 
probable  that  if  used  only  under  the 
above  conditions,  an  8-ft.  wind  wheel 
would  power  the  outfit.  A  small  gas  en¬ 
gine,  however,  will  give  by  far  the  most 
reliable  and  satisfactory  service  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  addition  may  be  used  in 
many  other  ways.  robert  h.  smith. 


A  New  York  farmer  has  found  out 
that  old  auto  license-tags  make  a  good 
fireproof  roof  for  a  barn.  There  is  safety 
in  numbers. — Miami  News. 


A  tractor  pulling  a  3-furrow  tractor 
plow  like  this  one  keeps  in  better 
“trim”  ivhen  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl  and  Socony  Aircraft  Oil 
are  used. 


BREAKING  HARD  SOIL  IS  EASY 


when  your  Tractor  is  powered 
with  SOCONY 


FOR  a  hard  day’s  plowing  with  the  tractor, 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  has 
the  needed  power  and  Socony  Motor  Oil 
keeps  the  engine  cool.  The  use  of  these  petro¬ 
leum  products  keeps  down  repair  bills,  too. 

New  York  and  New  England  farmers  have 
learned  to  appreciate  other  Socony  products 
besides,  such  as : 

Eureka  Harness  Oil ,  manufactured  for  oil¬ 
ing,  blacking  and  preserving  leather  and 
harness.  It  is  free  from  acids  and  will  not  be¬ 
come  rancid.  It  prevents  cracking  of  leather 
and  breaking  of  stitches  and  penetrates  the 
leather  and  lasts  longer  than  any  other  oil. 


Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is  made  for 
the  lubrication  of  hand  separators.  It  is  free 
from  gum,  is  anti-rust  and  anti-corrosive.  It 
is  a  quick-acting  oil  adapted  for  the  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  close-fi  tting  bearings. 

Socony  Luhricote  ( Household )  Oil  is  made 
for  all  purposes  where  a  light  oil  is  required. 
It  lubricates,  it  penetrates,  it  prevents  rust. 
It  is  useful  for  lubricating  lawn  mowers, 
bicycles,  guns,  and  all  forms  of  light  ma¬ 
chinery. 

In  addition,  we  make  many  more  products 
for  use  on  the  farm.  How  many  of  these  are 
serving  you? 


Prairie  Harvester  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil 
Engines)  .  .  .  Leather  Dressing  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Socony 
Disinfectant .  .  .  Parowax  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  . .  .  Socony  990A 
Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  .  .  .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil 
.  .  .  Yerdol  Summer  Tree  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Banner  Gasoline 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  tlie  Farm 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  Q  F  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of£ 
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Brown  s  Beach  Jacket 

Byrd’s  and  MacMillan’s  Expeditions 
were  both  equipped  with  them.  Mac¬ 
Millan  has  said,  “We  can’t  get  along 
without  them.”  Made  for  rough-and- 
ready  outdoor  service  of  strong  knit 
cloth  with  a  warm  knit-in  wool  fleece 
lining.  5^1  n°t  rip,  ravel  or  tear ; 
can  be  washed  and  keeps  its  shape. 
Three  styles — coat  with  or  without 
collar,  and  vest. 


Ask  your  dealer 

BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 


BROWN’S _ _ _ _ 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


^NY 


Pull  Stumps  For  PROFIT 


Also  —  the 
world's  most 
efficient  trac¬ 
tor  and  horse 
power  models. 
Low  prices  — 
write  for  de¬ 
tails. 


10%  DOWN 

—  Balance  in 
easy  payments 

FREE-This 


BOOK 


Prepare  your  own  land  for 
the  plow — and  in  spare  time 
make  big  money  by  doing 
the  same  for  others .  H  er  cules 

pulls  stumps  better  and  faster — is 
easier  to  operate  and  moves  like  a 
wheelbarrow.  TODAY — write  for 
complete  details  and  profit  facts. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2730  29th  St.  Centerville,  la. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  fl|)  CT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  vUv  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down— easy  to  load.  Norepairs. 
EMPIRE  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
KnirinCMf(.Ca.,  Box  296  Quincy.lll. 


A  FRAME  $10 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implemenls.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reQuest-lNGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New* 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


DR.  JEAN  BETZNER,  of  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  finds  that  children  express 
themselves  freely  and  well  when  not  hampered  by 
technical  rules  and  correct  forms  of  composition. 
She  finds  children  from  five  to  eight  years  old  write 
with  rhythm  and  often  with  humor  when  left  free 
to  express  themselves  without  form  or  grammatical 
rule.  This  is  true  of  adults  as  well  as  of  children. 
Attempts  to  keep  within  correct  form  take  the  joy 
out  of  writing  for  many  a  man  and  woman,  and  the 
schools,  with  their  insistence  on  standard  forms, 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  hesitation  of 
many  to  put  important  thought  and  experience  on 
paper.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  long  observation  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  office  that  some  of  the  best  letters  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  daily  mails  come  from  farmers  who 
write  under  strong  convictions  but  without  thought 
of  correct  spelling,  capitalization  or  grammatical 
form.  Dr.  Betzner’s  methods,  if  adopted  by  young 
teachers,  will  save  school  children  many  an  hour  of 
agony  in  the  English  class,  and  thrill  many  of  them 
with  the  discovery  of  creative  abilities  within  them¬ 
selves. 

* 

R.  ZINN’S  account  of  that  country  life  jubilee 
- — page  1178 — gives  an  idea  that  in  one  way  or 
another  can  be  adapted  to  many  other  localities,  even 
though  the  regular  fairs  may  not  have  degenerated 
into  the  condition  mentioned.  The  4-H  clubs  are  the 
great  magnet  which  draws  the  people  together  in 
such  an  event  of  sociability  and  really  worth-while 
sightseeing.  Two  points  very  evident  in  this  ac¬ 
count  are  that  the  pffair  was  well  planned,  and 
plenty  of  work  put  on  it  to  make  the  pageant  a 
success.  That  makes  all  the  difference  between  an 
educational  entertainment,  true  in  the  old  events 
pictured,  and  a  hodgepodge  of  meaningless  cari¬ 
cature.  Those  who  dug  out  the  historical  facts 
shown  in  this  West  Virginia  affair  did  a  good  job, 
getting  valuable  information  for  themselves  as  well 
as  material  for  the  pageant. 

* 

HE  housekeeper  studying  her  budget,  paring  off 
a  little  here,  adding  a  little  there,  does  not  rea¬ 
lize  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in 
stabilizing  the  nation’s  business.  One  country  wom¬ 
an,  deciding  that  Johnny  must  have  new  stockings, 
and  Mollie  some  school  dresses,  does  not  sound  very 
important,  but  when  a  million  others  do  likewise,  it 
means  the  turning  of  innumerable  spindles,  and  the 
return  of  many  missing  pay  envelopes.  In  the  same 
way,  home  bread-making  helps  the  retail  market  for 
flour,  and  if  the  housekeeper  adds  raisins  to  her 
bread,  she  is  helping  the  raisin  growers,  who  have 
not  found  business  very  rosy  during  the  past  year 
or  two.  It  is  the  sensible,  consistent  buying  of  care¬ 
ful  people  that  lays  the  foundation  of  national  pros¬ 
perity,  and  every  one  of  us  is  a  factor  in  relieving 
economic  depression. 

* 

UR  total  exports  for  August,  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  were  $298,117,- 
648,  or  about  $90,000,000  less  than  in  August,  1929. 
Europe  took  $143,262,074 ;  North  America,  $82,945,- 
022 ;  South  America,  $25,744,148  ;  Asia,  $30,059,003  ; 
Oceania,  $8,582,391 ;  Africa,  $7,525,010.  Our  im¬ 
ports  totaled  $218,359,007,  or  $40,000,000  under  the 
same  month  last  year.  These  were  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Europe,  $63,495,000;  North  America,  $55,128,- 
825 ;  South  America,  $26,279,814 ;  Asia,  $66,220,413 ; 
Oceania,  $2,568,698. 

* 

AST  Summer  we  examined  with  some  care 
the  artificial  cooling  system  established  by 
Prof.  Dahlberg  in  the  dairy  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Station.  Anyone  who  has  had  to  handle  ice  daily 


for  such  work  will  appreciate  the  difference  in 
saving  of  labor,  and  efficiency  in  arranging  for  the 
degree  of  cold  desired.  Some  of  the  modern  cooling 
plans  provide  several  different  temperatures  in  one 
unit,  thus  accommodating  the  .ieeds  of  various  stored 
products.  In  the  large  warehouses  are  rooms  where 
zero  is  possible,  and  others  run  just  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  all  under  perfect  control.  Natural  ice, 
however,  is  far  from  being  out  of  use.  In  our  north¬ 
ern  country  where  Winter  really  takes  hold,  ice  is 
a  regularly  harvested  crop.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
requiring  no  machinery  to  keep  it  cold  during  Sum¬ 
mer.  Winter  puts  that  power  into  it  effectively. 

* 

ITH  the  close  of  the  harvest  it  is  found  that 
fruit  is  fairly  abundant  despite  some  shortage 
in  the  apple  regions  in  the  southern  apple  belt.  Mar¬ 
ket  apple  production  is  reported  above  average  in 
the  Northeast  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region.  It  is 
below  average  in  the  Middle  West  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  States  and  especially  short  in  the  South.  The 
poor  crop  of  the  York  apple  in  the  South  and  the 
light  yield  of  the  Baldwin  in  the  North,  point  to 
some  comparative  scarcity  in  these  leading  varieties. 
The  Baldwin  has  been  selling  in  some  districts  35  to 
50c  a  bushel  higher  than  other  standard  kinds,  and 
has  brought  the  same  price  as  the  Spy  in  Michigan 
producing  sections.  In  general,  the  apple  crop  is 
turning  out  better  than  expected  in  Summer  but  is 
still  less  than  average  production.  The  shortage  is 
made  up  to  some  extent  by  a  good  western  pear  crop 
and  promise  of  increased  production  of  the  orange 
and  grapefruit.  Most  of  the  commercial  grape 
regions  reported  good  yield,  amounting  to  more  than 
average  production.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  competition  has  been  active  with  California 
grapes,  and  prices  rather  low  but  showing  a  tendency 
to  advance  in  October.  In  general,  the  price  of 
fruit  has  been  low  this  year,  as  for  most  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  probably  it  is  fortunate  for  producers  that 
the  yield  is  moderate.  The  gains  in  the  estimated 
potato  production  in  October,  compared  with  the 
month  before,  amounted  to  4,000,000  bushels  in  New 
England,  mostly  Maine,  and  4,000,000  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  Northwest.  The  rest  of  the 
increase  was  scattered.  The  sharpest  decrease  was 
in  Michigan  and  production  is  only  two-thirds  of 
average  crop  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
The  potato  crop  is  light  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Maryland.  Probably  shipments  from  Maine  will  be 
heavy  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  Maine  stock  have  already  been  shipped 
to  parts  of  the  Middle  West  where  the  potato  crop 
was  light.  Potatoes  from  Colorado  and  Idaho  had 
fairly  good  demand  in  markets  of  the  East  and  Mid¬ 
dle  West. 

* 

HIS  week,  on  page  1196,  we  give  the  first  report 
from  a  new  egg  contest,  started  at  the  Kings¬ 
ton,  R.  I.,  Experiment  Station.  It  was  around  20 
years  ago  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed,  we  believe,  the 
first  detailed  statement  about  an  egg-laying  contest 
in  Australia,  started  and  carried  out  by  Prof.  D.  F. 
Laurie.  It  was  popular  from  the  start  there,  many 
taking  it  as  a  “sporting  event,”  like  a  horse  race,  on 
which  wagers  were  laid.  The  idea  was  soon  taken 
up  in  this  country,  the  agricultural  college  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  being  the  first  to  develop  a  contest,  which  has 
continued  with  unabated  interest  ever  since.  Later 
other  egg  contests  were  started,  and  several  are 
now  running  regularly,  New  Jersey  having  three. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  business  value  of  these 
contests.  They  have  helped  in  the  development  of 
laying  strains  and  made  a  demand  for  them.  The 
Rhode  Island  contest  is  started  on  the  basis  of  egg 
weights,  putting  a  premium  on  eggs  of  normal  size, 
and  counting  the  results  by  points  instead  of  egg 
numbers.  This  will  help  weed  out  the  hens  that, 
when  full  grown,  persist  in  laying  undersized  eggs. 
Such  hens  are  better  fitted  for  fricassee  than  in  the 
laying  flock. 

* 

THE  past  dry  season  stopped  pasture  production 
entirely  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  slowed 
it  down  to  a  half  yield  or  less.  Naturally  the  poorer 
lands  suffered  most,  and  in  some  localities  experi¬ 
ments  with  quick  stimulants  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
proved  very  useful,  not  only  in  increasing  the  herb¬ 
age  eaten  but  helping  the  plants  themselves  to  come 
through  critical  times  in  much  better  condition  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  There  are 
many  opinions  about  pasture  fertilizing,  doubtless 
most  of  them  practical  for  the  pastures  in  mind. 
But  there  is  a  growing  belief,  based  on  sound  sense, 
that  supplemental  dressing  of  pastures  with  soluble 
food  during  the  season  is  as  economic  practice  as 
with  the  truck  farmer  wffio  side-dresses  his  vege¬ 
tables  with  something  that  they  need  and  can  use 
as  they  grow,  instead  of  depending  on  one  treatment 


at  planting  time.  The  analogy  between  garden 
truck  growing  and  pasture  treatment  is  not  exact, 
but  there  is  enough  point  in  it  to  warrant  farmers 
keeping  on  hand  enough  soluble  fertilizer  for  such 
times  of  need. 

* 

The  trouble  with  farmers  is  that  they  do  not  sys- 
tematize  their  work  so  as  to  do  it  efficiently. 

HIS  was  part  of  a  conversation  overheard  in  a 
New  York  restaurant  recently.  The  man  who 
spoke  looked  as  though  he  might  have  some  common 
sense,  and  probably  did — for  his  line.  But  he  knew 
nothing  about  farming,  and  in  all  probability  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  a  real  farmer  through  the  round  of 
an  ordinary  day  would  have  put  the  critic's  “hide  on 
the  fence,”  as  is  sometimes  said,  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  Work  on  a  general  farm  systematizes 
itself  if  one  gets  started  in  time  and  keeps  doing 
what  his  good  sense  says  is  the  next  thing  needing 
to  be  done.  Weather  and  the  natural  routine  of 
crop  growth  are  efficient  systematizers  of  work. 
Shortage  of  help  may  cripple  farm  plans,  but  we 
have  seen  scores  of  cases  where  the  work  cycle  of 
an  ordinary  season  was  gone  through  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  clockwork,  and  efficiency  that  might  well 
be  the  envy  of  any  large  factory. 

* 

HE  airplane  is  proving  specially  useful  in  Can¬ 
ada,  there  being  around  7,000  miles  of  regular 
airways,  and  much  more  covered  by  exploring  planes. 
Mail  is  regularly  delivered  to  places  which,  because 
of  their  remoteness  and  difficulties  of  land  travel, 
were  formerly  reached  only  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  Forest  patrol  has  located  fires  quickly.  There 
are  registered  in  the  dominion  over  750  air  pilots, 
400  aircraft  and  71  regular  airports.  Caches  of  fuel, 
and  oil  are  provided  in  many  other  places  in  cases 
of  necessity. 

* 

IF  THE  sprayer  was  not  thoroughly  cleaned  after 
its  final  use,  this  should  be  looked  after  before 
Winter.  Every  part  must  be  drained  and  flushed, 
and  plenty  of  oil  used  wherever  needed  in  moving 
parts.  This  with  the  replacement  of  worn  parts  will 
save  the  nuisance  of  spending  half  a  day  in  lim¬ 
bering  up  the  machinery  when  needed  in  Spring. 

* 

O  HAVE  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  from 
the  first  number  is  the  remarkable  record  of  our 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  friend,  whose  picture  is  shown 
on  page  1179,  with  his  wife  who  has  shared  the  64 
years  of  married  life.  Many  changes  in  farming 
methods  have  been  noted  since  as  a  boy  of  14  he 
started  this  80  years  of  reading.  But  the  essential 
principles  of  good  farming  now  are  surprisingly  like 
those  prevailing  then.  The  first  issue,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  1850,  is  before  us.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  the 
founder,  says : 

Our  aim  is  to  furnish  a  reliable  and  unexceptionable 
family  paper  for  both  town  and  country — one  which 
shall  interest  and  instruct  the  young,  and  prove  a 
valuable  assistant  to  those  more  advanced  in  years 
and  experience. 

Among  the  articles  are :  Wheat  Drilling ;  Practical 
Flan  for  a  Farmhouse ;  Late  Fall  Plowing,  one  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  turn  up  the  wireworms  from  their  Win¬ 
ter  quarters;  Potato  Growing  Experiments ;  Butter 
Making ;  and  departments  on  education,  Sunday  read¬ 
ing,  domestic  economy  and  horticulture.  The  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  at  Rochester,  where  the  paper  was 
then  published,  gave  wheat  at  $1.04  per  bushel ; 
corn,  45  to  50c  ;  rye,  53  to  56c  ;  barley,  45  to  50c  ;  oats, 
31  to  33c,  and  butter,  12  to  14c  per  pound.  Among 
the  advertisements  were :  Dunn’s  scythes,  made  at 
North  Wayne,  Me.,  from  “Sanderson  &  Bros,  genuine 
imported  cast  steel ;”  pumps,  by  Downs,  Myndherse 
&  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  fruit  scions,  at  $1 
per  100  by  James  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  evidently  considered  standard  varieties,  be¬ 
ing  named :  Northern  Spy,  Northern’s  Melon,  Early 
Joe,  Swaar,  Esophus  Spitzenburg,  Ribstone  Pippin, 
Hawley,  Fameuse,  Pomme  Gris,  St.  Lawrence,  Bald¬ 
win  and  Wagener.  It  will  be  noted  that  five  of 
these  are  now  commonly  grown. 


Brevities 

Are  you  lifting  your  burden,  or  leaning  against  it? 

The  Maryland  tomato  pack  is  placed  at  not  more 
than  half  that  of  1929. 

The  preservation  of  fruits  by  freezing  is  increasing. 
Careful  tests  are  being  made  to  show  just  what  kinds 
are  best  handled  in  this  way. 

Italy  grows  considerable  rice  for  export.  Strict 
grading  and  labeling  regulations  are  being  developed 
by  that  government  to  improve  the  status  of  the  trade. 

Oxe  tired  housekeeper  says  she  could  stand  cold 
stormy  weather  better  if  the  men  wouldn’t  come  in 
between  jobs  and  sit  near  the  kitchen  stove,  so  she  has 
to  walk  around  them.  Well,  that  is  less  dangerous 
than  dodging  taxicabs  here  in  the  city. 
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The  Bushel  of  Wheat  and  Loaf  of  Bread 

WHOM  does  concentration  of  business  with  its 
attendant,  monopolies,  benefit?  The  discussion 
of  wheat  and  bread  prices  is  an  example.  Ten  to  15 
years  ago  thousands  of  small  bakeries  and  in¬ 
dividual  bakers  made  bread  and  distributed  it  at 
five  cents  a  loaf  in  New  York  and  neighboring  cities. 
Flour  ranged  from  about  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  barrel ; 
wheat  at  about  $1.00  a  bushel.  This  was  before  we 
were  boasting  of  prosperity  and  progress  and  doing 
“big  things  in  a  big  way.”  It  was  when  monopolies 
were  abhorrent  to  the  public  consciousness. 

During  the  World  War,  of  course,  prices  rose.  In 
1920  wheat  sold  from  $1.00  to  $2.65  a  bushel.  Flour 
sold  for  $12.44  a  barrel,  and  bread  at  9  to  10  cents 
a  loaf.  During  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930,  four 
big  baking  corporations  were  formed.  Many  merg¬ 
ers  were  made  of  the  larger  of  the  bakeries.  The 
smaller  ones  sold  out  for  what  they  could  get  or 
were  forced  out  by  the  stronger  companies.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  small  units  were  wiped  out.  The  four 
big  concerns  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour 
has  decreased  from  $12.49  to  $5.25,  or  138  per  cent. 
During  the  10  years  a  barrel  of  flour  dropped  to  $8, 
$0  and  $7,  then  went  up  to  $9,  and  down  again  to 
$8,  $7,  $6  and  now  $5.25.  During  all  the  years  the 
“big  four”  have  held  the  price  of  the  standard  loaf 
at  9  and  10  cents.  Someone  must  have  benefited  by 
big  business  and  monopoly,  and  economies  of  mass 
production  under  strongly  financial  corporations. 
But  neither  the  farmer  with  wheat  at  02  cents  a 
bushel,  nor  the  consumer  with  bread  at  9  and  10 
cents  a  loaf,  has  gained  under  the  new  order  of 
big  things. 


The  Value  in  Stock  and  Bond 
Investments 

ANY  experiences  indicate  that  some  people  do 
not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  investments 
in  stocks,  bonds  or  paper  certificates  generally.  Leav¬ 
ing  fraud  and  misrepresentation  out  of  the  picture, 
they  know  when  they  buy  a  horse  or  a  calf  or  a 
milk  pail  that  it  becomes  their  property  for  good  or 
bad  as  the  case  may  be.  If  they  buy  a  farm,  or 
half  a  farm  or  a  third  of  a  farm  they  know  their 
position  as  owner  or  part  owner  for  profit  or  loss. 
They  never  expect  the  former  owner  or  seller  to 
make  good  for  any  mishaps  or  failures. 

Buying  stock  in  an  incorporated  company  is  simply 
buying  a  part  of  a  business.  Buy  half  the  stock  and 
you  have  one-half  the  business.  Buy  one  share  in 
a  company  with  1,000  shares  and  you  own  one- 
thousandth  of  the  business.  You  are  a  part  owner. 
If  a  profit  is  earned  and  a  dividend  is  declared  by 
the  board,  you  get  your  share.  If  no  profit  is  earned, 
you  get  no  income.  If  your  stock  is  preferred,  it 
simply  means  that  your  stock  may  get  a  dividend, 
while  the  common  stockholders  may  not.  But  you 
can  get  no  dividend  on  preferred  stock  unless  it  is 
earned. 

Bonds,  debentures,  certificates  and  notes  are  all 
the  same.  They  are  merely  promises  to  pay  at  some 
future  time.  Their  value  depends  on  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  corporation  to  pay.  The  officer 
who  sold  them  to  you  and  who  signed  them  as  an 
officer  of  the  company  has  no  responsibility  for  them. 
You  cannot  look  to  him  for  interest  or  payment,  no 
matter  what  his  wealth,  if  the  company  defaults  on 
payment.  The  company  is  a  legal  person.  Its  offi¬ 
cers  are  not  responsible  for  its  debts.  Consequently, 
you  should  know  the  financial  worth  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  before  accepting  its  promises  to  pay  either  for 
goods  delivered  or  for  money  handed  over  to  them. 

The  Farmer  and  Mass  Production 

“I  look  for  wheat  to  be  worth  $1.00  a  bushel  by 
Spring.” 

HIS  was  the  assurance  of  a  western  friend  re¬ 
cently.  Wheat,  he  said,  is  worth  as  much  as 
corn  to  feed  to  make  beef  and  pork  and  eggs.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  feeding  it  in  increasing  quantities  and  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  for  themselves  after  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  economists  failed  to  stem  the  slump  of  fall¬ 
ing  prices.  As  a  cash  crop,  corn  is  now  selling  for 
more  than  wheat  per  bushel  and  gives  6  or  7  lbs. 
more  feeding  bulk  to  the  bushel.  The  short  crop  of 
corn  will  give  growers  more  cash  returns  than  the 
bumper  crops  of  other  years.  The  bumper  crop  of 
wheat  is  now  returning  growers  less  than  one-half 
the  price  they  would  get  on  a  25  per  cent  short  crop. 
In  the  early  years  of  this  republic,  when  farmers 
worked  out  their  own  problems  without  advice  or 
interference  from  anyone,  they  made  a  success  of 
farm  business  and  developed  a  high  standard  of 
moral  and  spiritual  culture.  Since  then  industry 
has  been  developed  on  a  large  scale,  including  mass 
production  and  extensive  trading.  Farmers  have 


been  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  industry.  The 
change  served  to  furnish  food  for  the  workers  in 
the  industries,  and  to  create  a  demand  on  the  farms 
for  manufactured  products,  but  relatively  the  change 
has  not  worked  to  be  ;t  agriculture  as  a  whole  or 
farmers  individually.  If  the  farmer  is  left  to  his 
own  good  judgment,  he  will  avoid  mass  production, 
conserve  his  resources  and  again  give  an  example  of 
prudence,  industry  and  real  progress  to  the  world. 


August  Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

RECEIPTS  of  milk  and  cream  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  and  the  Nether¬ 


lands  for  August,  1930,  were  as  follows : 

CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to —  Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  II.  ...  28 

42 

4 

2 

A'ermont  .  88,922 

137,080 

29,147 

4,709 

St.  Lawrence  .  78,747 

12(1,020 

133,029 

24,181 

Buffalo  .  3,330 

8. 137 

.  .  . 

Dakota  .  15 

15 

300 

108 

Duluth  and  Superior.  G1 

90 

150 

04 

Total  . 171.103 

272,019 

1G3.290 

29,124 

CONDENSED  AND 

EVAPORATED 

From  Netherlands  to — 

rounds 

Dollars 

New  York,  unsweetened  . 

154 

7 

New  York,  sweetened  . 

....... 

.  .  .  25,200 

2,718 

New  Orleans,  sweetened  . 

3,204 

Torto  Rico,  sweetened  . 

.  .  .  0,702 

500 

September  Milk  Prices 

TEiE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
cwt.,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone,  by  dealers  report¬ 
ing  for  September,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $2.50 

Unity,  Buffalo  .  2.49 

Dairymen’s  League .  2.34 

Meridale  Dairies .  2.50 

Little  Falls,  Unity  Unit .  2.80 


The  League  deductions  were  10c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  0c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.50. 


The  Governor  Challenged  on  Milk 

IN  A  RADIO  speech  last  week,  Governor  Roosevelt 
criticized  State  Attorney  Ward  for  failure  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  charge  of  racketeering  in  city  milk  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  account  for  the  wide  spread  in  the 
price  between  the  producer  and  consumer.  The 
Governor  must  be  hard  pressed  for  a  political  ap¬ 
peal  to  farmers  when  he  resorts  to  this  transparent 
argument.  Whether  the  special  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gating  food  racketeering  has  lost  time  in  the  inquiry 
of  milk  distribution  or  not  is  not  my  point,  so  much 
as  the  sincerity  of  the  Governor.  The  inquiry  has 
been  under  way  on  all  food  supplies  for  only  a  few 
weeks.  The  Governor  has  had  two  years  to  correct 
the  abuse  which  has  been  a  patent  scandal  in  the 
State  for  ten  years  or  more.  Three  district  attor¬ 
neys  in  the  three  populous  Greater  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  are  Tammany  Hall  creations  and  subject  to  the 
call  and  removal  of  the  Governor.  Since  he  has  not 
directed  them  to  find  the  reason  for  the  milk  spread 
in  two  years,  by  what  brand  of  logic  can  he  criti¬ 
cize  the  State  Attorney  for  not  completing  the  job 
in  a  few  weeks? 

In  a  still  more  surprising  instance  of  inconsistency 
in  tiie  same  speech  Governor  Roosevelt  said  that 
the  purity  of  the  milk  supply  of  our  great  cities  has 
been  so  well  secured  last  Summer  he  had  taken  the 
next  step  of  applying  the  principle  of  adequately  in¬ 
spected  sources  of  supply  to  cream  as  well  as  milk. 
In  this  claim  the  Governor  is  making  a  virtue  out 
of  a  sin.  He  has  used  every  power  of  his  high  office 
to  tighten  the  inspection  of  milk  production  on  the 
farms  of  New  York  State,  increasing  the  cost  of 
production  with  each  new  demand  without  any  pro¬ 
vision  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense.  At  the  behest 
of  milk  distributors  he  has  made  it  unlawful  for  a 
dairy  farmer  to  sell  a  quart  of  fresh  milk  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  without  going  into  all  the  processing  and  bot¬ 
tling  for  which  only  the  dealers  are  equipped.  The 
New  York  farmer  is  inspected  in  detail  from  the 
paint  on  the  milk  stool  to  the  location  of  the  manure 
pile  and  the  windows  of  the  milk  house,  but  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  well  knows  that  milk  and  cream  from 
outside  sources  are  coming  into  the  State,  and  that 
both  the  milk  and  the  cream  are  produced  on  farms 
which  never  saw  a  New  York  inspector  or  any  other 
type  of  inspector.  He  refuses  to  let  this  class  of 
milk  be  sold  by  New  York  State  producers  but  he  al¬ 
lows  it  to  come  into  the  State  and  be  sold  in  its  mar¬ 
kets  from  sources  far  outside  the  State.  He  even 
refuses  to  check  this  foreign  supply  and  tell  us  its 
exact  source  and  volume.  Last  Summer  an  extra 
appropriation  of  $90,000  became  available  to  his  ap¬ 
pointments  for  this  work.  A  demand  was  then  made 
that  milk  and  cream  coming  into  the  State  from  out¬ 
side  sources  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  im¬ 
posed  on  State  farmers.  This  demand  was  side¬ 
stepped.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of  uninspected 
milk  from  the  western  gathering  stations  was  legal¬ 
ized  and  authorized  for  making  ice  cream  in  New 
York  State,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer’s  experience  is  that  milk  and  cream  from  un¬ 


inspected  sources  outside  the  State  is  freely  coming 
into  our  markets  to  keep  down  the  price  of  scrupu¬ 
lously  inspected  milk  and  farms  of  the  State. 

The  Governor  was  talking  for  political  effect.  I 
am  not,  but  it  is  time  someone  challenged  bunk 
talk  on  milk,  and  as  a  producer,  I  ask  you  to  give 
me  a  hearing.  a  milk  producer. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Drought  and  Wheat  Seeding 

The  long  severe  drought  still  continues  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  October  11.  Farmers  in  Virginia  whose  corn  crop 
is  almost  a  total  failure  who  are  anxious  to  seed  a 
good  acreage  to  wheat  as  a  partial  substitute,  are  great- 
fy  disturbed.  Unless  good  rains  fall  within  the  next 
10  or  15  days  they  will  be  unable  to  seed  what  acreage 
to  wheat  they  anticipated  if  any  at  all.  The  land  is 
too  dry  and  hard  to  get  in  order,  and  it  would  not  ger¬ 
minate  if  sown.  Many  farmers  are  feeding  wheat  with 
good  results. 

Another  factor  of  the  drought  is  the  failure  of  re¬ 
cently  seeded  Crimson  clover  and  Abruzzi  rye  to  with¬ 
stand  the  hot,  dry  weather,  which  followed  the  seeding 
of  same  in  some  sections  where  light  showers  fell.  The 
above  crops  were  counted  on  for  Fall  grazing  and 
Spring  hay,  but  most  of  them  were  killed  as  soon  as 
they  came  up. 

Wheat  is  generally  seeded  during  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  after  frosty  mornings  arrive,  to  be  harvested 
about  June  15.  A  good  many -farmers  whose  corn  failed 
were  hoping  to  raise  a  good  wheat  crop  next  year  with 
which  to  feed  themselves  and  their  livestock. 

Cotton  picking  is  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  Although  the  yield  is  not.  large,  the  quality  is 
excellent  as  there  is  no  rain  or  damp  weather  to  give 
any  a  yellowish  cast.  To  be  able  to  market  the  crop 
early  is  a  great  help  to  many  farmers,  as  they  can  get 
some  early  money  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  large  por- 
titon  of  the  crop  out  of  the  way  before  peanut-digging 
time.  This  helps  the  labor  situation.  Farmers  are  not 
holding  the  crop  this  year,  but  are  selling  as  fast  as 
they  get  it  picked.  One  buyer  states  that  he  has  bought 
more  cotton  than  ever  before  up  to  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  price  secured  is  not  very  encouraging  to 
growers.  w.  it.  iiarrtson. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


New  York  State  Fruit  Report 

R.  L.  Gillett,  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Statistician 
reports  that  fruit  production  is  fairly  good,  with  the 
exception  of  grapes.  The  peach  harvest  is  practically 
over,  and  the  quality  good.  The  crop  was  estimated 
at  2,158,000  bushels,  compared  with  1,470,000  bushels 
last  year,  which  was  exceptionally  light. 

Pears  are  all  harvested  except  Kieffers  and  minor 
late  varieties,  and  turned  out  the  heaviest  crop  in  years, 
amounting  to  about  3,204,000  bushels,  compared  with 
1,152,000  bushels  last  year. 

Grapes  gave  fair  to  good  production  except  in  the 
Chautauqua-Erie  section  where  severe  drought  reduced 
the  yield  below  earlier  expectations.  Sugar  content  is 
very  high.  The  crop  of  09,300  tons,  for  the  State, 
compares  with  the  estimate  of  81,030  tons  last  year,  and 
the  five-year  average  of  75,100  tons. 

Apple  production,  somewhat  heavier  than  anticipated 
earlier  in  the  season,  is  estimated  at  25.004,000  bushels 
compared  with  10,520.000  bushels  last  year  and  26,- 
075,000  bushels,  the  five-year  average.  Baldwin,  the 
main  Winter  variety,  is  light,  but  Greenings,  McIntosh 
and  other  earlier  varieties  were  excellent  to  heavy.  This 
means  that  more  than  the  usual  percentage  of  the  crop 
was  made  up  of  early  varieties  and  less  than  usual  of 
Winter  varieties. 

There  was  general  improvement  in  the  apple  crop  in 
most  States,  the  total  United  States  production  amount¬ 
ing  to  153,369.000  bushels,  compared  with  142.078,000 
bushels  last  year  and  180,202,000  bushels,  the  five-year 
average. 


Another  Tourist’s  Experience 

The  first  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  tour 
was  ideally  planned  and  perfectly  carried  out. 

There  was  no  35-cent  dollar  here ;  every  member 
vowed  they  were  getting  three  dollars  for  every  dollar 
they  paid  for  the  trip,  and  the  farther  we  went  the 
more  frequently  we  heard  the  remark,  “How  can  they 
give  us  all  this  for  the  money  we  paid.”  There  was 
nothing  cheap  about  the  whole  trip.  We  had  the  best 
of  everything.  We  had  a  specially  printed  menu  for 
each  meal  and  fresh  cut  flowers  adorned  the  tables. 

Everybody  was  brimming  over  with  good  cheer  due 
to  that  Rural  New-Yorker  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
which  has  been  instilled  into  its  readers  for  years.  If 
you  wish  to  be  among  really  congenial  people  go  out 
in  the  country  to  the  farm  folks. 

We  received  most  cordial  greetings  everywhere;  from 
the  packing  houses  in  Wenatchee  came  the  cheery 
greeting  to  come  again.  At  Longview  in  a  speech  of 
greeting  we  were  told  that  we  were  the  ninth  tour 
this  Summer  and  that  we  were  the  most  jolly  and 
cheerful  of  them  all.  Each  one  was  given  a  program 
of  Avelcome. 

The  apple  orchards  at  Wenatchee  were  wonderful  to 
see,  the  trees  loaded  with  fruit  and  the  limbs  bending 
to  the  ground,  but  as  the  trees  had  been  sprayed,  the 
apples,  leaves  and  trees  were  all  a  drab  gray,  so  they 
were  not  beautiful  to  look  upon  like  our  trees  in  the 
East  with  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  different  varieties 
of  apples  and  the  beautiful  green  leaves,  as  there  is  no 
rainfall  and  the  apples  receive  moisture  oidy  by  irriga¬ 
tion  they  are  more  solid  and  less  juicy  than  eastern 
apples. 

We  saw  an  interesting  illustration  of  “the  parting 
at  the  ways.”  While  being  taken  in  autos  from  Field 
to  Lake  Louise  along  the  mountainside  high  up  in  the 
Rockies  avc  came  to  the  Continental  Divide.  Here  a 
little  rivulet  formed  by  melting  snoAV  and  ice  far  above, 
flowed  doAvn  the  roadAvay,  some  stones  in  the  center 
parted  the  stream,  one-half  of  it  turned  to  the  Avest  and 
flowed  down  the  mountain  to  find  its  Avay  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  other  half  turned  to  the  east,  eventually 
to  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  had  the  honor  and  distinction  to  have  on  the 
tour,  a  man  <38  years  old,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War; 
tAVO  others  each  80  years  old.  and  fully  a  score  who. 
were  in  the  seventies.  They  all  took  in  every  part  of 
tiie  trip,  missed  nothing  and  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

We  are  happy  and  proud  that  Ave  Avere  Avith  the  “pio¬ 
neer  tour”  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  for  surely  there  will  be 
more  of  them,  since  this  one  was  such  a  big  success. 

To  sIioav  our  appreciation  Ave  expect  to  go  again. 

Pennsylvania,  if.  A.  burkiiart,  m.  u.,  and  daughters. 
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Drawn  by  Marlon  Wiethorn  (17),  New  York 

“Though  sap  must  leave  the  tops  of  trees, 
His  red-gold  banners  brave  the  breeze.” 


Drawn  by 


Charlotte  Dolly 
New  York 


(17), 


MEMORY  VERSE 


Enigmas 

No.  I 

My  first  is  in  descent  bnt  not  in  fall. 

My  second  is  in  globe  bnt  not  in  ball, 

My  third  is  in  slow  but  not  in  swift, 

My  fourth  is  in  profit  but  not  in  thrift, 
My  fifth  is  in  present  but  not  in  gift, 

My  whole  is  the  splendor  of  Autumn, 

A  beautiful  quality  in  Nature. 

— By  Clark  Allender,  West  Virginia. 

No.  II. 

My  first  is  in  rat  but  not  in  mouse, 

My  second  is  in  door  but  not  in  house, 

My  third  is  in  peach  but  not  in  tree, 

My  fourth  is  in  milk  but  not  in  tea, 

My  fifth  is  a  President  who  was  born  in 
October. 

— By  Claris  Rowley,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Nature  Puzzle 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Nature 
Puzzle  was  “sagebrush.”  It  has  much 
the  appearance  of  “live-forever,”  except 
that  the  flowers  are  yellow.  However, 
under  the  right  conditions,  sagebrush 
grows  to  be  6  ft.  in  height.  The  puzzle 
for  this  month  is  based  upon  a  small  tree 
or  shrub,  very  noticeable  at  this  time  of 
year. 

I  am  a  native  of  almost  all  parts  of 
North  America.  My  branches  are  curi¬ 
ously  crooked  and  covered,  when  young, 
with  soft  velvety  down.  I  am  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  My 
leaves  and  twigs  are  used  for  dyeing 
black,  my  rools  and  fruit  for  dyeing  red, 
and  the  bark  for  dyeing  yellow.  You 
probably  know  of  my  cousin  “poison  ivy” 
which  is  sometimes  troublesome,  running 
over  the  ground.  Other  relatives  are  the 
smoke  tree,  wig  tree,  my  own  fruit  being 
said  to  resemble  the  horn  of  the  stag. 

I  stand  in  the  pasture,  and  am  not  in 
any  way  striking  until  Pall,  when  my 
fruit  becomes  a  very  beautiful  red.  My 
stalk  is  hollow  and  easily  broken.  If 
you  go  to  the  woods  today  I  feel  sure  you 
will  know  me  because  of  my  dark  red 
“horns.” 

What  am  I? — Sent  by  Elspeth  Field 
(11),  New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  was 
“goldenrod,”  and  to  the  riddle,  “frost.” 


To  Columbus 

Chief  among  men!  Thy  searching  thought 
Outran  the  learning  of  thy  age, 

Lands  far  beyond  the  seas  were  brought 
Unto  thy  age  an  open  page. 

Mistaken  mortals  laughed  thy  name, 
But  all  unheeded  fell  the  sneers, 

Until  at  length  triumphant  came, 
Success  to  crown  thy  closing  years. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (10),  West 
Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (15),  Maryland 


A  Prayer 

Cod  send  us  a  little  home, 

To  come  back  to,  when  we  roam; 
Low  walls  and  fluted  tiles, 

Wide  windows,  a  view  for  miles; 
Red  firelight,  and  deep  chairs, 
Small  white  beds,  upstairs; 

Great  talk  in  little  nooks, 

Dim  colors,  rows  of  books; 

One  picture,  on  each  wall, 

Not  many  things  at  all. 

God  send  us  a  little  ground, 

Tall  trees  standing  ’round, 

Pretty  flowers  in  brown  sod ; 
Overhead,  thy  stars,  O  God  ! 

God  bless,  when  winds  blow, 

Our  home,  and  all  we  know. 

Author  Unknown. 

Sent  by  Harriet  Nancy  Esslinger  (12), 
Pennsylvania. 


Drama  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 


Field  and  Garden 

October  2. — The  greater  part  of  the 
potatoes  have  to  be  dug,  but  the  corn  is 
almost  all  in  the  silo.  The  apples  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  a  larger  quantity  than  last 
year.  The  pear  crop  was  much  better. 

I  covered  the  geraniums  last  night  be¬ 
cause  the  frost  can  be  expected  about 
this  time.  The  Dahlias  have  not  been 
so  good  this  year  because  of  the  bugs 
The  tender  bulbs  will  have  to  be  dug  after 
the  frost.  They  have  given  quite  a  va¬ 
riety  this  year.  My  tulip  bulbs  have  to 
be  planted  yet.  as  well  as  some  Iris  roots. 
Anyway,  it's  fun. — Raymond  Miller,  New 
York. 


Sept.  29. — In  our  community  we  have 
begun  to  pick  apples.  We  had  a  hard 
wind  Friday,  and  that  has  taken  off 
many.  When  I  came  home  Friday  I  had 
a  hard  time  to  drive  against  the  wind. 
Some  of  the  wheat  is  planted  for  the 
next  season,  and  my  father  has  tried  to 
plow,  but  the  ground  was  too  hard.  We 
had  a  frost  in  the  night,  but  I  think  it 
did  not  hurt  much. — Marion  Dickerson 
(16),  Michigan. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Your  Iva  Unger 
met  me  on  the  Coast  to  Coast  tour  when 
going  through  Seattle  and  asked  me  to 
have  my  picture  taken  with  her.  She  has 
my  address.  I  am  a  Japanese  girl  of  17 
who  has  been  through  high  school.  My 
favorite  subject  is  art. — Setsuko  Kaslii- 
wagi  (17),  Washington. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Enclosed  find  a 
snapshot  of  myself  with  my  bicycle.  I 
always  look  very  eagerly  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  each  week,  but  most  eagerly 
for  O.  P.  issue. — Dorothy  Hughes  (13), 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  always  read 
your  page  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am 
11  years  old  and  am  in  the  seventh 
grade.  I  ride  one  of  our  horses  to  go 
after  the  cows.  Her  name  is  Florie.  She 
is  very  nice.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  boys  and  girls. — Marjorie  Rudolph 
(11),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  I  am  enclosing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself.  I  am  13  years  of  age. 
Sincerely  yours,  Silvio  A.  Bedini,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Riddle 

Round  as  the  earth, 

Blue  as  the  sky 
Clothed  in  a  skin 
Hung  rip  on  high. 

Sweet  is  the  jewel 
Shining  within — 

Swallow  it  quickly, 

Toss  down  the  skin. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 


Jokes 

A  university  student,  when  sitting  for 
an  examination,  was  asked  to  compose 
one  verse  of  poetry  including  the  words 
“analyse"  and  “anatomy.”  He  wrote: 
My  analyse  over  the  ocean, 

My  analyse  over  the  sea, 

Oh.  who  will  go  over  the  ocean 
And  bring  back  my  anatomy? 

— Sent  by  Alice  Ilostalek  (13), 


Customer :  “I  have  spolied  my  suit 
with  your  fresh  paint.” 

Provision  Dealer :  “But  didn’t  you  see 
the  notice,  ‘Fresh  Paint?’  ” 

Customer:  “Yes,  but  I  didn’t  take 
much  notice.  You  have  a  notice.  'Fresh 
Eggs,’  but  they  are  not  fresh.” — Sent  by 
Eloise  Gardner,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Amy  Layton,  Connecticut 

Rhymes  from  the  Rockies 

I  think  Our  Page  gets  more  interesting 
every  month  !  I  like  to  compare  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  our  eastern  poets’  work 
with  the  writings  of  people  I  know  out 
here.  There  is  quite  a  contrast  between 
the  poems  inspired  in  New  England  and 
the  products  of  the  “great  open  spaces.” 
I  certainly  enjoy  the  vivid  pictures  of 
eastern  life  which  Our  Page  brings  to  me 
with  its  poems  and  pictures  and  nature 
notes,  and  the  diaries  in  particular  have 
always  held  my  interest.  I've  been  won¬ 
dering  if  some  of  my  poems  could  tell 
you  and  my  other  eastern  friends  about 
life  “out  West.”  I've  had  good  luck 
with  Our  Page  so  far  and  now  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  try  a  little  more. 

The  Rodeo 

Down  from  the  mountain  camps, 

In  from  the  plain 
Came  pony  and  cowboy, 

And  burro  “pack  train ;” 

Grim,  white-faced  cattle,  and  wild  horses 
say, 

Stamping  and  eager  to  be  on  their  way 
In  races  and  contests  of  bucking,  and 
such ; 

Restless  and  nervous  and  not  eating 
much. 

Evening 

The  races  are  run, 

The  prizes  are  won  ! 

The  roping  is  over, 

The  bull-fight  is  done, 

The  sunsets  a  dusty,  holiday  glow. 

Oh.  the  first  day  is  gone 
Of  our  “Big  Rodeo.” 

Observations 
Autumn  birds  ! 

Magic  words 

You  spoke  as  you  swam  through  the  Sun¬ 
set  Sea, 

For  now,  all  the  sunset  colors 
Are  in  every  hedge  and  tree. 

Conclusions 
When  frogs, 

At  night, 

Pour  forth  their  chorus  deep. 

I  imagine  it’s  the  worn-out  day, 
Snoring  in  her  sleep. 

— Florence  Swan,  Colorado. 


Drawn  by  Gladys  MacLeod,  New  York 
The  Old  Red  House 
This  is  a  picture  of  the  first  house  ever 
built  in  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  It  was  built 
in  1796  by  John  Land  in  Cushutunk, 
which  is  now  Milanville,  Pa.  Nearby  it, 
a  small  log  cabin  was  built  by  Robert 
Land,  the  great,  great,  great-grandfather 
of  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. — Gladys 
MacLeod. 
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Sept.  18. — Nice  and -cool  this  morning. 
Kit  and  I  got  up  bright  and  early  and  as 
we  were  about  ready  to  go  down  stairs 
Kit  went  to  close  the  blinds  and  heard  a 
funny  noise  around  the  window  some¬ 
where. 

“What  was  that?  You  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation,”  she  said,  so  I  rolled  up  the 
curtain,  but  I  couldn’t  see  anything ; 
then  I  pushed  open  the  shutter  and  some¬ 
thing  dark  flew  out.  It  was  nothing  but 
a  bat,  and  didn’t  I  laugh  at  her? 

Sept.  23. — Hot  day,  I  mean  it  is,  not 
so  bad  in  the  shade  though.  Peeled  pears 
and  canned  them  this  A.  M.  The  sun 
sank  down  in  the  west  in  beautiful  col¬ 
ors  of  red  and  gold,  and  changed  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  a  cold  Fall  evening. 
About  nine  o'clock  when  Kit  and  I  were 
busy  reading  we  heard  an  old  mother 
lien  and  her  babies  making  a  queer  noise 
as  though  something  was  after  her,  so 
we  took  the  light  and  went  out.  She 
was  bringing  them  up  from  the  spring 
and  we  tried  to  chase  her  into  the  hen¬ 
house  but  she  wouldn't  go  that  way,  so 
I  began  chasing  and  catching  the  peeps 
(they  were  all  wet  with  dew).  I  didn’t 
get  more  than  one,  then  grabbed  for  the 
old  hen,  .she  fluttered  and  out  went  the 
light.  Kit  went  for  another  match  but 
I  let  the  hen  go.  The  peeps  were  all 
scattered  about.  She  got  them  together 
and  got  settled  again.  Next  morning  I 
found  that  she  had  only  five  peeps  left, 
poor  thing  ! — “Pat.” 


Sept.  25. — Thursday — school — Latin, 
with  Latin  the  one  pleasure  of  the  day. 
Things  are  rather  dull  in  the  school  now 
as  the  football  season  has  not  started. 
Received  a  9  and  8.G  in  chemistry  experi¬ 
ments  today.  Cicero  and  I  went  to  the 
freshman  rush  today,  and  what  a  fight. 
The  rats  won  4-3.  In  the  last  event  a 
free-for-all  tomato  was  used  with  good 
results.  A  friend  and  I  went  to  a  to¬ 
mato  patch  and  got  some  tomatoes  only 
to  have  them  stolen  when  we  returned  to 
(lie  campus.  One  student  was  injured  in 
the  scrimmage.  I  thought  I  would  have 
to  call  my  troops,  but  this  proved  unnec¬ 
essary. 

Sept.  26. — All  is  well  after  the  storm, 
but  Newark  looked  like  a  smashed  to¬ 
mato  this  morning.  A  Latin  test  came 
today  as  to  schedule  and  I  made  a  very 
complete  job  of  it.  As  I  haven’t  been  to 
a  Scout  meeting  this  Summer  I  decided 
to  do  so,  and  did,  and  how.  When  I 
walked  in  the  Scout  Master  wanted  to 
know  my  name.  If  you  walk  down  the 
street  and  stick  out  your  chest  you  can 
get  lots  of  salutes  from  the  freshies.  We 
had  a  speaker  in  assembly  this  morning, 
and  one  could  easily  mistake  him  for 
Floyd  Gibbons. 

Sept.  27.— No  school  this  morning,  and 
that  is  one  i*elief.  No  work  this  morning, 
and  that  is  another  relief.  I  hauled  one 
load  of  corn  in  the  truck,  but  that  was 
play  with  the  help  of  my  legions.  Went 
to  a  football  game  in  the  afternoon.  New¬ 
ark  high  played  Becomes  College  and  de¬ 
feated  them  7 — 0,  although  it  cost  us  the 
loss  of  a  regular  end.  Last  year  we  won 
the  undefeated  championship  of  the  State. 

Explanation  :  By  reading  my  diary  one 
might  think  we  are  always  making  re¬ 
pairs  on  the  dam,  and  this  is  about  the 
truth.  A  picture  will  be  furnished  on 
request.  I  am  trying  to  get  Cicero  to 
write  a  diary,  but  he  is  obstinate  and 
will  not  do  it.  Hoping  for  the  best  in 
everything — “Caesar  2nd.” 


Oct,  1. — This  morning  my  folks  cleaned 
(he  well,  and  if  you  will  believe  it  they 
took  just  two  standard  measure  barrels 
of  rubbish  out  of  it.  and  nearly  flooded 
the  neighborhood  with  the  water.  It 
ran  down  the  drive  and  into  the  road. 
The  little  ducks  (and  big  ones,  too)  all 
began  to  paddle  and  sit  down  in  the  mud. 
After  doing  the  dishes  and  a  lot  of 
studies  I  had  to  hike  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  spring  for  water.  But 
there’s  no  great  loss  without  some  small 
gain ;  there  was  a  nice  apple  tree  right 
in  my  way,  and  I  helped  myself.  Tonight, 
Buddy  dressed  up  and  went  out  with  a 
girl.  Me  eye !  Oh,  well,  there  are  lots 
of  fellows  ! — “Maidia.” 


Oct.  1. — Cool  outdoors,  but  the  teachers 
certainly  keep  it  otherwise  indoors.  I 
almost  passed  out  in  one  of  my  classes, 
it  was  so  hot!  Too  bad  the  teachers 
can’t  register  heat.  And  they’re  bearing 
down  on  us  for  visiting  lockers  between 
periods.  How  absurd !  Company  ar¬ 
rived  today  while  I  was  in  school. 
They’re  preparing  to  make  apple  butter 
tomorrow.  I  picked  up  some  apples  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  occasion. 

Oct.  2. — I  woke  this  morning  to  see  on 
the  ground  the  first  real  killing  frost  of 
the  season.  Before  breakfast  I  drove  the 
cows  to  pasture — a  necessity  if  they  are 
to  get  enough  water. 

(Continued  on  Page  1190) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  New  York 
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The  Ruins  of  a  Mill — By  Jackson  Moody 
(16),  New  York 


The  Colt — By  Janet  Fenner  (13), 
New  York 


Apple — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 

R.  N.-Y.  Cooks 

Maryland  Cake. — I  am  sending  a  cake 
recipe.  This  is  a  never-failing  -layer  or 
loaf  cake.  Cream  one  cup  butter  until 
light,  and  add  two  cups  sugar  and  beat 
more.  Beat  four  eggs  and  add  with  one 
cup  of  milk.  Then  mix  alternately  the 
dry  ingredients,  three  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  and  one-half  cup 
of  cornstarch.  Add  one  teaspoon  flavor¬ 
ing  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. — Sent  by 
Ada  Mae  Trammell  (12),  Maryland. 


Making  Friends — By  Stanley  Brown 
(18),  New  York 


The  Bottle  Gentian — By  Pearl  Wilfert, 
New  York 


— - — - — —  -  — - "  — 

Three  Ducks — By  Mary  Gelletly, 
Maryland 


A  Studied  Pose — By  Charles  Atwell, 
New  York 


Autumn 

In  the  lazy,  hazy  days, 

Over  the  hills  and  meadows, 

Autumn  comes  with  flying  steps, 

And  dances  with  the  shadows. 

Then  she  gaily  waves  her  hand, 

And  shakes  her  scarf  of  blue, 

And  in  November  turns  her  back 
Sighing  goodby  to ‘you. 

— Elizabeth  Townsend  (18), 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

ORIGINAL  POEMS 
Autumn  Wind 

Wild  and  shrill,  wild  and  shrill, 

Shrieking  high  upon  the  hill, 

Moaning  sadly  in  the  valley, 

That's  the  Autumn  night  wind’s  rally, 
Blowing  as  it  will. 

Sweet  sad  music  of  dead  leaves, 

Blowing  over  harvest  sheaves, 

Softly,  gently,  now  ’tis  blowing, 

Music  sweet  its  harp  is  wooing, 

As  through  the  night  it  grieves. 

Now  it  sings  a  blither  tune, 

Now  the  mantle’s  off  the  moon ; 

And  the  song  is  sweeter,  gayer, 

A  merrier  mood  is  on  the  player, 

But  ’twill  be  sadder  soon. 

Flying  free  o’er  hills  and  vales, 

With  deeper  notes  in  deeper  dales, 

And  higher  notes  for  higher  ground ; 

Wail  after  wail  re-echoes  round, 

While  the  leaves  it  flails. 

It  howls;  the  rustling  leaves  are  shaking, 
Wilder  songs  are  in  the  making, 

Soon  they’ll  come  to  pierce  the  ear, 

With  wild  and  eerie  sounds  to  hear 
And  set  the  heart  a-quaking. 

Wild  and  shrill,  wild  and  shrill, 
Shrieking  high  upon  the  hill, 

Moaning  sadly  in  the  valley, 

That’s  the  Autumn  night  wind  rally. 
Blowing  as  it  will. 

— Eugenia  Powers  (17),  Vermont. 


Our  Daily  Lesson 

“Gee  willigers,”  sighed  Tommy  one  day, 
“If  this  danged  ’rithmetic  don’t  get  me : 
It's  sums,  sums,  sums,  all  through  the 
period, 

If  I  can’t  do  ’em  where’ll  I  be? 

“In  gigerfy  it’s  about  the  same, 

And,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 

It’s  all  the  same  all  through  the  day, 
And  I  sure  am  glad  when  it’s  half 
past  three. 

“The  moment  I'm  out  there’s  no  bounds 
to  my  joy, 

For  then  I’m  free  to  run  and  play, 

To  ride  my  bike,  do  as  I  like, 

And  no  more  school  for  me  that  day  ! 
— Silvio  A.  Bed'  (13),  Connecticut. 


V'/f'tt  Xo  Ouf  33*  a  ^ 

Drawn  by  Grace  Halladay  (12), 
Connecticut 

Our  Page  This  Month 

As  a  grown-up,  Iva  Unger  must  apolo¬ 
gize  for  creeping  into  copy  this  month. 
In  explanation  please  accept  our  new 
friend  Setsuko.  Unfortunately,  I  had 
given  away  all  my  copies  of  Our  Page 
before  I  met  her,  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  we  have  any  of  her  work. 
Six  copies  are  also  being  mailed  to  North 
Dakota,  because  it  is  more  impossible 
than  might  be  thought  to  contribute  to 
Our  Page  without  having  seen  it.  Martha 
Schaeffer,  from  whom  we  have  received 
a  letter,  writes :  “I  would  be  glad  to 
help  in  any  way  I  could  to  let  the  people 
know  of  our  life  up  here.  Whether  I 
can  express  myself  so  that  the  eastern 
boys  and  girls  can  really  feel  the  spirit 
and  beauty  of  our  life  up  here,  is  to  be 
found  out.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  them.” 

We  have  a  great  many  lovely  poems 
on  Autumn.  Our  Page  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  those  who  have  given  so 
many  good  things  in  such  a  generous 
spirit.  Knowing  that  there  is  no  more 
pi-iceless  gift  than  courage,  I  trust  that 
working  for  Our  Page  has  paid  in  this 
way  all  that  has  ever  been  given  it. 

Next  month  features  the  reappearance 
of  the  Alumni.  May  we  hear  from  all 
of  you,  please,  no  matter  what  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  doing?  What  does  it  matter 
where  we  are,  as  long  as  we  are  on  our 
way !  This  year  our  birthday  cake  has 
11  candles.  May  we  have  it  on  our 
heading  caption? 

There  is  a  thrill  about  November  that 
I  hope  we  can  get  into  print.  It  would 
be  somber,  indeed,  without  our  friend 
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fire,  who  seems  so  hard  to  draw  with  a 
pencil,  but  so  easy  to  create  with  a 
match.  The  Pilgrim’s  fire  would  make 
a  beautiful  subject  for  this  month,  but 
only  those  who  know  their  work  can  put 
it.  on  paper.  Gathering  pumpkins,  •  driv¬ 
ing  home  the  yearlings  from  Summer 
pasture,  and  getting  the  woodpile  inside 
are  some  of  our  typical  activities. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month,  if  intended  for 
November.  Work  is  welcome  at  all  times, 
hut  if  received  after  above  date  must  be 
held  over. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 
Neiv  York 


“Once  again  I’m  doing  my  bit  for  Our 
Page,  if  bit  it  could  be  called.  School 
has  spun  around  again,  and  I'm  spending 
my  time  differently — from  that  a  month 
ago.” — Clark  Allender  (16),  AYest  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“Enclosed  is  a  poem  and  a  picture, 
both  of  my  manufacture.  The  picture 
represents  what  is  left  of  an  old  mill  on 
our  property  that  was  famous  for  buck¬ 
wheat  flour.” — Jackson  Moody  (16),  New 
York. 

“After  I  turned  a  number  of  pages  I 
came  across  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 
Needless  to  say,  it  took  my  eye  at  once. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  having 
such  a  worth-while  and  interesting  page. 
1  certainly  envy  boys  and  girls  who  live 
in  the  country.  Drawing  is  my  hobby. 
I  would  like  some  girls  of  my  own  age 
to  write  to  me.” — Loretta  Violet  Brown 
(14),  New  York. 

“I  was  in  Cortland  part  of  the  time 
during  the  State  Fair,  and  if  I  hadn’t 
been  so  busy  1  might  have  visited  it. 
The  party  I  rode  with  were  out  one  after¬ 
noon  to  the  Indian  Reservation.  They 
were  awfully  disappointed  to  find  the  In¬ 
dians  so  civilized.” — Lois  Russell,  New 
York. 

“Pearl  Wilfert’s  picture  was  adorable. 
Perhaps  one  reason  I  like  Dutch  bobs  is 
because  that  used  to  be  my  style  of  hair 
dress  years  ago.  I'll  graduate  from 
high  school  in  1932 ;  it  seems  a  long 
time  from  now  until  then,  and  it’s  a  long¬ 
time  before  I  finish  college  and  start  on 
my  x’oad  to  being  a  millionaire.  Castles 
in*  Spain!  Have  many  dreams?” — Jane 
Goddai'd  (15),  Ohio. 

“Even  though  I  haven’t  contributed  in 
quite  a  while,  I’ll  have  to  write  a  word 
of  farewell  to  O.  P.  It  was  seven  years 
ago  that  I  sent  in  my  first  drawing — 
mamma  l’abbit  and  her  bunnies — hut  it 
seems  less  than  a  year  ago.  And  to 
think  that  I’ll  be  an  alumnus  in  another 
month  !  Maybe  next  year  when  I  go  out 
into  the  world  to  teach,  I’ll  be  making 
personal  contacts  with  some  of  you  O. 
P.  C.’s.  Who  knows?” — Louise  Wieder- 
liold  (19),  New  York. 

“I've  been  so  busy  these  days,  that  I 
scracely  finished  my  drawing  for  Oeto- 
bei-'s  Page.  But  here  it  is!  Late,  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  I  found  a  bottle  gen¬ 
tian  along  the  mill  race.  The  flower  is 
deep  blue  in  color,  and  appears  in  the  en¬ 
closed  drawing  which  I  have  entitled 
‘The  Bottle  Gentian.’  ” — Pearl  Wilfert, 
New  York. 

“So  Randolph  Eastburn  thinks  Pem¬ 
broke  writes  ‘Rommie,’  does  he?  There 
might  be  other  people  beside  Pembroke 
who  can  sling  ink.  I  enjoyed  every  bit  of 
Our  Page.  Lois  Russell's  poem  Avas 
fine.” — 

“I  came  near  forgetting  Our  Page,  but 
I  thought  of  it  while  trying  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
nights  when  I  have  no  lessons.  I  think 
O.  P.  is  getting  better  all  the  time,  espe¬ 
cially  the  poems  of  Lois  Russell.  We 
xv ill  have  a  rival  for  Longfellow  if  the 
critics  don’t  watch  us.” — Randolph  East- 
burn,  Delaware. 

“While  at  the  Syracuse  University  art 
exhibition  I  saw  a  picture  which,  a 
student  said,  was  made  by  dots  of  a  pen. 
Right  then  and  there  I  decided  to  do  a 
picture  of  the  same  type,  and  this  colt 
is  the  i*esult.  Although  I  realize  that  it 
could  be  better,  I  would  like  to  see  it  on 
Our  Page,  for  I  have  never  seen  one  of 
that  kind  printed  yet.  I  am  an  active 
member  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  If  any  mem¬ 
bers  should  write  me,  I  promise  to  an¬ 
swer  quickly.” — Jane  Fenner  (13),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Broivn,  New  York 


Grapes 

The  grape  was  probably  the  first  fruit 
cultivated  by  man.  The  Egyptians  had 
it  ajt  least  3,000  years  ago.  At  this  time 
it  was  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Rom¬ 
ans.  From  the  days  of  eai’liest  history 
the  vine  has  been  a  favorite  plant,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  delicioxis  fruit  and 
wine  but  because  of  its  grateful  shade 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  MacLeod  (17), 
New  York 

afforded  by  its  climbing  stem  and  large 
leaves.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  food  fruits.  It  appears  al¬ 
most  daily  in  some  form  in  the  ’diet  of 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world. — 
Dorothy  MacLeod  (17),  New  York. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  1189) 
Embarrassing  incident  in  English  class 
today — all  due  to  a  “bright”  remark  from 
a  rather  stupid  fellow.  The  class  regard- 
ed  it  as  perfectly  ridiculous,  to  say  the 
least. — “Jette.” 


Sept.  26. — My  pancakes  were  palatable 
this  morning,  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  they  weren’t,  strictly  speaking,  mine. 
My  grandmother  did  most  of  the  mixing 
just  before  retiring  last  night,  and  let 
them  “set.”  I  cooked  warm  cereal  this 
morning,  because  I  couldn’t  find  the  dry 
cereal,  at  least  not  till  after  I  had  the 
warm  cereal  oix  cooking.  Then  I  found 
it,  and  couldn’t  persuade  any  members 
of  the  family  to  eat  any  of  my  cooked 
cereal,  except  myself.  I  had  to  eat  it  all, 
but  that  was  ixot  an  impossible  task.  Due 
to  my  sickness  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week  my  washing  was  postponed  for  to¬ 
day,  and  I  baked  bread,  besides.  The 
washing  was  large  enough  this  time  to 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I 
didn’t  even  have  it  sufficiently  nearly 
done  to  be  free  to  -help  with  the  supper. 
Of  course,  I  had  to  stop  at  intervals  to 
tend  to  my  bread.  If  I  do  say  so  myself, 
my  bread  was  light  and  moist  and  good¬ 
tasting — as  good  as  any  bakers’  bread 
I’ve  tasted  in  a  long  time.  That’s  one 
job  connected  with  housework  that  I’ve 
not  the  slightest  objection-  to  doing. 

Sept.  27. — A  difficult  day.  I  heard  a 
mouse  in  the  pantry  this  morning,  yet 
was  the  continuation  of  breakfast  prepa¬ 
ration  necessary  despite  my  trepidation, 
for  Dad  'had  to  be  to  woi’k  on  time.  The 
housework  dragged  monotonously,  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  aixd  my  own 
clumsiness  and  other  folks’  garrulity  an¬ 
noyed  me  unreasonably.  All  the  menfolks 
were  home  to  dinner,  which  necessitated 
a  more  elaborate  meal  than  when  Grand¬ 
ma  and  I  are  alone,  and  all  of  them 
sprawled  around  the  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room  floor  (they  really  occupied  chaii-s, 
but  the  chairs  had  to  rest  on  the  floor) 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  have 
taken  an  experienced  traffic  policeman  to 
have  guided  me  betweeix  them  without 
danger  of  collision.  I  did  collide  more 
than  once  both  before  and  after  dinner, 
and  I  spilled  about  half  a  bowl  of  sugar 
by  the  cornier  of  the  kitchen  table,  an 
accident  which  didn’t  improve  my  temper 
a  great  deal.  The  wind  blew  in  the 
wrong  direction  all  day,  and  whipped  my 
hair  crosswise  of  my  scalp  every  time  I 
went  outdoors,  and  that  added  to  my  an¬ 
noyance,  already  aggravated  beyond  meas- 
xxre  by  the  mxissy  appearance  of  the  pan¬ 
try  I  had  cleaned  just  the  other  day — • 
they  had  their  newly  harvested  vegetables 
rolling  aroxind  the  floor  in  the  most  con¬ 
fusing  fashion.  I  had  a  bad  mess  of 
dishes  that  took  half  the  afternoon  to 
wash,  and  Pedro  fiddled  around  most  of 
the  afternoon  and  then  started  to  wash 
the  woodwork  just  at  supper  time,  so  she 
couldn’t  set  the  table.  I  kept  busy  all 
day,  but  didn’t  seem  to  accomplish  much, 
and  I  even  had  to  mop  the  kitchen  floor 
after  supper.  My  temper  wore  through 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
I  started  firing  sarcasm  right  and  left, 
in  which  practice  I  anx  not  very  adept,  as 
I  so  seldom  indulge  in  it,  and  Pedro  had 
the  audacity  to  laugh  at  my  clumsy  hurl¬ 
ing.  My  nerves  must  have  been  protrud¬ 
ing  in  every  direction,  to  have  been 
knocked  so  frequently. — Larabie. 


The  Origin  of  Labor  Day 

May  8,  18S2,  Peter  J.  McGuire,  secre- 
tary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  arose  in  Clarendon  Hall  on 
Thirteenth  Sti-eet  in  New  York  City,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Centi’al  Labor  Union  and 
moved  that  a  day  he  had  set  aside  “as  a 
festive  day  during  which  the  parade 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  would  per¬ 


mit  public  tribute  to  the  American  in¬ 
dustry.”  The  first  Labor  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  was  held  Tuesday,  September  5. 
1882  In  1S84  the  New  York  Central 
Labor  Uixion  had  decided  to  hold  the 
Labor  Day  celebx*atioix  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  September  which  was  September 
1.  At  the  conventioix  of  the  American 
Fedei’ation  of  Labor  which  was  held  in 
Chicago,  October  9,  18S4,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted :  “Resolved  that 
the  first  Monday  in  September  of  each 
year  be  set  apart  as  a  laborer’s  national 
holiday  and  that  we  recomnxend  its  ob¬ 
servation  by  all  wage  workers  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  sex  or  calling  or  nationality?”  The 
first  Monday  iix  September  is  observed  as 
Labor  Day  ever  since  that  convention. — 
By  Ethel  Marshall  (15),  Delaware. 


Echoes  of  Japan 

A  temple,  lonely  on  a  hill, 

With  naught  but  rocks  and  twisted 
pines, 

And  ebon  wood  and  rugged  walls, 

From  out  the  lonely  darkness  shines. 

And  yet,  when  lanterned  lady  moon, 
From  out  behind  the  cloud  doth  glide, 

I  pull  the  temple  clapper  bell 
To  welcome  her,  a  silver  bride. 

And  when  that  welcome  cry  rings  out,  I 
weep 

For,  O  the  loneliness  of  many  thousand 
years, 

Is  then  unlocked  from  out  its  brass  cell. 
I  feel  a  drop ;  the  moon  is  bathed  in 
silver,  raindrop  tears. 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 


Farewell  to  Summer 

I’ve  felt  the  touch  of  a  swallow’s  wings, 
And  know  the  call  the  oriole  sings; 

I’ve  watched  the  sun  serenely  set, 

Across  the  hills,  the  day  I've  nxet. 

I’ve  held  a  rose  and  tried  to  share 
A  part  that  God  hid  in  it  there, 

Oh,  I  wish  that  it  would  return — 

The  song  the  brook  sings  to  the  fern  ! 

O  Summer,  hold  me  close  to  thee — 

Tell  me  the  seci'et  of  the  bending  tree ; 
And  the  willow  weeping  there — 

Does  it,  too,  my  sorrow  share? 

— By  Geraldine  Ci'oes  (16), 
New  Jersey. 


Again 

No,  I’m  not  Barry,  Jette  or  Jay, 

Nor  Violet,  nor  Pat. 

Pembroke  the  Terrible?  O  no! 

My  hobby  is  iiot  rats. 

Grace  Cullis?  No  sir,  guess  again — 

I’m  not  as  wise  as  she — 

Caesar  II  is  also  out, 

And  Stack  is  new  to  me. 

Put  on  your  thinking  caps,  my  friends, 
Befoi'e  I  disappear. 

Who  is  the  Mystic  Mystery? 

You’ll  never  gxxess,  I  fear. 

— The  Mystic. 


The  Adventurers 

Up  hills,  down  valleys, 

Aroxind  the  curves  of  woodland  alleys, 
Across  a  creek  we  ford  alone 
Without  the  use  of  stepping  stone — 
My  horse  and  I. 

Off  the  saddle  when  I've  found 
A  likely  place  for  a  camping  ground  ; 

I  build  a  fire  and  cook  some  meat, 

And  sit  awhile  in  Nature’s  seat — 

My  horse  and  I. 

I  call  the  horse  and  saddle  hei*, 

And  up  with  pack  without  a  slur ; 

We  are  ready  to  begin  again, 

The  adventures  of  wandering  men. 

My  horse  and  I. 

— By  Jackson  Moody  (16), 
New  York. 


A  Dream 

I  saw  a  field  of  flowers  fair, 

Laden  with  morning  dew, 

All  sparkling  as  with  diamonds  x'are, 
And  dressed  of  every  hue. 

Their  fragrance  filled  the  air  around 
With  perfume  subtly  sweet ; 

The  swishing  leaves  and  whispering  sound 
.Made  harmony  complete. 

While  I  was  marveling  at  the  wealth 
Of  warmth  and  beauty  there, 

The  flowers  seemed  to  fade  away, 

And  colder  grew  the  air — 

A  dark  cloud  hid  the  suxx  from  view, 
And  then  from  every  hand, 

The  darkness  gathered  ’round  and  grew, 
Enveloping  the  land. 

A  wintry  blast  swept  through  the  trees, 
And  ice  was  all  around — 

A  cqld  ray  from  the  silvery  moon 
Filtered  to  the  ground. 

I  glanced  up  at  the  Winter  sky, 

And  where  the  stars  should  be, 

I  saw  nxy  flowers  way  up  high, 

Smiling  down  at  me  ! 

So  now  I  know  when  flowers  fade, 

And  all  is  snow  and  ice, 

The  stars  are  really  flowers  fail-, 
Blooming  in  Paradise. 

— By  Frances  Churchman  (16), 
New  York. 


How  Modern  Methods  of  Agriculture 
Pleased  Us  in  the  Islands 

In  Central  Luzon  agricultui'al  high 
school,  which  has  offered  four  yeai-s’ 
course,  students  ai-e  trained  in  both  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  work  about  the  modern 
method  of  agriculture.  The  different 
subjects  that  ai-e  taught  in  the  school 
are  :  First  year,  English,  literature,  lior- 
ticultui-e,  general  civic  science  and 
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civic  biology,  each  40  minutes  a  day, 
and  field  work  (detail),  four  hours  a 
day  except  on  Sunday.  Second  year, 
English  and  literature,  animal  husbandry, 
farm  accounting,  and  field  work.  Third 
year,  English  and  modern  history  of  the 
world,  farm  crops,  entomology  and  field 
work.  Fourth  year,  business  correspond¬ 
ence,  English,  farm  economics,  practical 
farm  physics  and  field  work. 

Both  members  of  the  faculty  who  are 
in  charge  and  students  are  experimenting 
with  different  kinds  of  crops  which  can 
be  grown  best  in  a  certain  locality.  Two 
years  ago  this  school  has  found  a  new 
variety  of  rice  which  has  high  yielding, 
per  hectare  (that  is  100  covans  plus).  So 
this  variety  was  introduced  throughout 
the  islands.  In  doing  this  we  used  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  machines  and  tools  for  tillage 
and  operation,  such  as  tractors  with 
gang  plows,  disk  plows  and  harrows  at 
the  same  time,  McCormick-Deering 
thrashing  machine  for  rice,  etc.  Young 
students,  learn  to  grow  different  kind  of 
crops  scientifically  for  we  are  taught  the 
kind  of  crops  to  be  grown  in  certain 
kind  of  soil,  climate,  elevation  of  the  land, 
different  method  of  planting,  and  we 
learned  also  how  to  combat  pests  and 
diseases  that  may  attack  the  plants. 

Wheat  is  not  grown  in  the  islands 
widely.  Rice  is  extensively  grown  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  .Besides  rice,  in  the  sehpol  we  ax-e 
learning  in  the  field,  how  to  grow  coni, 
sugar  cane,  different  kind  of  vegetables, 
banana,  fruit  trees  such  as  mango,  santol, 
avocado,  lansones,  oranges,  guabano, 
papaya,  etc. 

The  modern  method  of  agriculture 
which  was  introduced  by  the  American 
people  in  the  Philippines  helps  much  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  islands 
more  than  in  the  Spanish  administration. 

When  we  young  students  go  out  from 
school  as  I  know  several  who  could  not 
continue  to  college  work  because  lack  of 
means.  Many  are  employed  in  l*ax-ge 
plantations,  some  go  to  their  father’s 
farms,  some  as  homesteaders,  and  there 
they  apply  their  knowledge  of  what  they 
learn  from  the  school.  I  noticed  several 
of  the  graduates  who  are  doing  good 
work. 

As  a  whole  practically  we  students 
learn  in  the  school  the  general  methods  of 
farming  which  are  applicable  in  the 
Philippines  when  we  are  out  of  the  school. 
— Prudencio  Bedrigo,  Munoz  School.  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands. 


A  Midnight  Soliloquy 

An  errant  mouse  o’er  pantry  shelf, 
A  lingering  journey  took : 

He  tasted  cocoa-nibbled  salt — 

He  peeped  in  every  nook. 

He  found  a  cake  and  took  a  crumb, 
He  chewed  a  bit  of  bread, 

He  hunted  ’round  and  then  at  length 
Arising  up,  he  said. 

“I’ve,  hunted  and  I’ve  hunted. 

I’ve  sniffed  until  I  wheeze, 

I’ve  worn  my  feet  out,  but  I  find, 

No  single  bit  of  cheese.” 

“I've  found  a  box  of  red  eayenixe — 

It  makes  me  cough'  and  sneeze. 

But  oh,  I've  searched  from  high  to  low 
And  found  no  bit  of  cheese.” 

“I  found  most  any  kind  of  spice 
My  hunger  to’  appease — 

It  does  not  suit  my  taste  at  all — 

I  want  a  piece  of  cheese !" 

— By  Eugenia  Powers  (16), 
Vermont. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Modifying  Last  Year’s  Clothes.  • — • 
There  are  two  things  to  be  noted  in  al¬ 
tering  last  year's  gowns  for  this  year  s 
styles;  the  higher  waist  line  and  the 
longer  skirt,  snug  at  the  hips,  but  flar¬ 
ing  below.  If  a  last  year’s  dress  has  a 
deep  hem,  it  can  be  raised  quite  readily, 
or  if  a  dress  made  at  home  there  may  be 
remnants  that  can  be  used  to  make  a 
yoke,  thus  lengthening  the  skirt  below 
the  raised  waist  line.  In  some  cases  the 
last  year's  dress,  if  too  short  to  lengthen, 
may  be  reconstructed  to  form  a  tunic 
reaching  the  knees,  with  a  plain  skirt  be¬ 
low.  This  would  be  a  good  use  for  a 
velvet  dress  that  was  too  short;  it  could 
be  worn  with  a  cloth  or  silk  skirt,  and  as 
colored  tunics  are  worn  with  black  skirts 
or  other  contrasts,  there  is  no  need  to 
match  the  fabric.  A  good  deal  of  trim¬ 
ming  is  used  on  sleeves,  and  here  again 
one  can  make  attractive  alterations. 
Short  sleeves  can  be  lengthened  by  a  deep 
tight  cuff,  with  some  trimming  at  the 
seam.  A  flared  cuff  is  often  used  above 
the  elbow,  or  a  drooping  circular  flounce, 
or  a  band  with  bow  and  ends.  Often  the 
deep  tight  cuff  is  of  lace,  or  of  another 
material.  A  cowl  neck  trimming  is  an¬ 
other  accessory  that  brings  a  dress  up 
to  date.  There  are  so  many  styles  of 
tunics  shown,  some  simulated  by  trim¬ 
ming,  that  this  is  a  real  help  in  remak¬ 
ing.  The  bolero  is  very  much  in  fash¬ 
ion,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  possible  to 
remake  the  waist  into  a  bolero,  with  a 
lace  or  silk  underblouse,  and  use  the 


beige,  embroidered  in  reds  and  greens, 
but  we  especially  liked  the  combination 
of  green  and  black.  We  have  seen 
touches  of  wool  embroidery  on  other 
woolen  dresses ;  there  is  certainly  a  move 
towards  more  decoration  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  styles.  We  also  see  fur,  real  or  simu¬ 
lated,  used  quite  freely  as  a  trimming  on 
both  silk  and  woolen  gowns,  sometimes  a 
band  on  a  peplum,  sometimes  on  the 
sleeve  or  at  the  neck.  When  used  on  the 
sleeve  it  is  often  a  band  above  the  elbow, 
either  horizontal  or  diagonal,  instead  of 
a  cuff  at  the  wrist. 

The  Small  Boy. — The  small  boy’s  suit 
is  not  novel,  but  we  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  way  the  three  rows  of  bias 
binding  are  sewn  flat  at  the  neck  to  simu¬ 
late  a  collar.  This  is  easily  put  on,  and 
easily  ironed.  This  was  a  suit  of  light 
blue  cotton  broadcloth  with  dark  blue 
bias  binding  to  form  trimming.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  little  blouse  buttoned  across 
in  two  points,  with  two  flat  blue  linen 
buttons;  the  edges  of  the  short  sleeves 
were  finished  with  two  rows  of  binding, 
stitched  flat  like  the  collar.  The  di¬ 
agonal  set-in  pockets  of  the  shorts  were 
also  edged  with  binding.  Wash  suits_  for 
small  boys  and  wash  dresses  for  little 
girls  are  favored ;  sweaters  give  warmth 
as  the  weather  becomes  colder.  We  also 
see  these  small  suits  and  dresses  of  jer¬ 
sey  cloth,  made  just  as  they  are  in  cot¬ 
ton.  In  sizes  two  to  six,  these  little 
suits  and  dresses,  either  cotton  or  jer¬ 
sey,  are  made  in  “brother  and  sister” 


A  Fall  Suit  and  the  Popular  Tunics 


depth  removed  from  the  waist  to  form  a 
shallow  yoke  to  lengthen  the  skirt.  The 
home  dressmaker  should  first  study  new 
styles,  then  take  stock  of  the  garments 
to  be  remodeled,  and  study  their  possi¬ 
bilities.  One  enjoys  new  clothes  all  the 
more  after  making  the  best  of  the  old 
ones. 

A  Suit  in  Black  and  W  kite. — Those 
little  suits  with  short  coats  are  seen  in 
both  silk  and  cloth  for  Fall  wear ;  as  it 
grows  cooler  a  fur  scarf  is  added.  The 
model  pictured  was  made  of  heavy  black 
silk,  but  we  have  seen  the  same  model  in 
wool  crepe.  The  slightly  circular  skirt 
was  the  recognized  street  length,  about 
12  inches  off  the  ground.  The  short  lit¬ 
tle  coat  was  pinched  in  at  the  waist,  the 
peplum  giving  a  rippling  flare  where  it 
was  caught  in  by  a  handsome  rhinestone 
button.  It  buttoned  over  at  the  side, 
one  of  these  brilliant  buttons  being  at 
the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  waist.  There 
was  a  round  collar  of  white  faille,  and 
a  facing  of  this  white  silk  placed  loosely 
under  the  edge  so  that  it  showed  from 
collar  to  hem.  The  sleeves  were  loose 
and  pouch-like  to  below  the  elbow  where 
thev  were  seamed  into  a  long  tight  cuff, 
trimmed  all  down  the  under  side  with 
small  rhinestone  buttons.  These  but¬ 
tons  were  not  cut  crystal,  but  were  bril¬ 
liant  paste  set  on  a  metal  backing,  -Inis 
was  a  “dressmaker”  suit,  m  contrast  to 
the  plain  tailored  styles ;  it  was  very  sim¬ 
ple,  but  the  black  and  white  with  the 
rhinestone  buttons  made  it  very  striking. 
Black  and  white  still  remains  very  much 
the  mode  for  old  and  young.  Of  course 
the  hat  was  a  felt  folded  back  off  the 
face,  which  is  still  the  prevalent  but  try¬ 
ing  style.  However,  it  is  the  first  season 
for  many  years  that  every  woman  bas 
tried  to  display  a  smooth  and  intellec¬ 
tual  forehead. 

Another  Russian  Blouse.— With  the 
much-favored  tunics  comes  the  Russian 
blouse,  sometimes  simple,  but  more  often 
elaborate  in  colored  embroidery.  rlhe  one 
pictured  was  a  light-weight  woolen,  a 
black  blouse  with  green  skirt  and  sleeves. 
The  black  blouse  had  short  cap  sleeves,  to 
which  the  long  bishop  sleeves  of  green 
were  seamed,  with  peasant  embroidery  in 
green  and  black  wool  at  the  seam.  Aar- 
row  embroidery  in  green  wool  outlined 
the  round  neck,  while  a  band  of  handsome 
wool  embroidery  extended  down  the  clos¬ 
ing  at  the  left  side.  This  is  a  style  that 
can  be  developed  very  prettily  for  a 
rather  leggy  young  girl,  as  well  as  lor 
her  elders.  It  is  handsome  in  brown  and 


style,  just  alike  except  that  one  ends  in 
skirts  and  the  other  in  shorts. 

A  Redingote  Tunic.  —  The  dress  at 
the  right  of  the  small  boy  shows  a  tunic 
dress  which  suggests  the  old-time  red¬ 
ingote.  This  model  was  made  of  thin 
black  woolen  trimmed  with  white.  The 
tunic  was  gored  into  a  princess  outline, 
the  skirt  showing  below  being  plain  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  inverted  pleats  in  front. 
The  tunic  had  plain  close  coat  sleeves 
which  had  a  “wing”  of  white  silk,  with 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  set  in  below  the 
elbow.  There  was  a  rolling  open  collar 
of  the  white  silk,  with  notched  lapels 
finished  with  buttons  and  buttonholes;  a 
narrow  belt  was  fastened  by  a  square 
silver  buckle.  This  dress  was  very  plain, 
but  distinguished ;  it  was  somehow  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  “traveling  habit”  worn  by 
ladies  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Pin  Tucks  Once  More.— The  dress  at 
the  right  shows  the  revival  of  pin  tucks, 
and  is  rather  suggestive  of  styles  “before 
the  war,”  both  in  length  and  outline.  This 
dress  was  of  garnet  silk ;  the  front  of 
the  skirt  was  given  fullness  by  the  tucked 
section  set  on  a  deep  pointed  yoke,  while 
the  front  of  the  waist  was  tucked  to  give 
the  same  pointed  effect.  The  front  of 
the  waist  had  a  deep  opening,  finished 
with  a  fine  piping,  and  this  gave  just  a 
glimpse  of  a  narrow  vestee  of  ecru  lace. 
We  expect  to  see  deeper  neck  openings, 
and  also  invisible  openings  under  the  arm, 
as  the  closer-fitting  dresses  will  need 
some  opening  to  ease  them  on.  The  hat 
worn  with  this  dress  was  garnet  felt, 
folded  back  with  a  bow  of  grosgrain  rib¬ 
bon  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Those  short  fur 
coats  are  much  featured  among  new 
styles;  they  are  jaunty  little  garments 
rather  on  the  style  of  the  coat  shown  in 
the  picture.  Karakul  is  much  favored 
for  these  coats,  also  lapin,  especially  in 
beige  shades.  The  short  fur  coat  is  worn 
with  silk,  wool  or  velvet  skirts.  A  cloth 
skirt  with  a  wool  lace  blouse  is  especial¬ 
ly  smart  for  such  wear. 

Among  the  hats,  we  find  little  berets  in 
silk,  velvet  or  fur.  and  there  is  a  revival 
of  quills  as  millinery  trimming.  We 
often  see  short,  stubby  little  quills,  some¬ 
times  straight,  and  sometimes  curled, 
trimming  the  berets,  or  placed  with  the 
quill  pointing  up  on  the  brim  of  a  felt 
hat.  The  fur  hats  we  have  seen  so  far 
were  made  of  Persian  lamb,  some  being  a 
close  rather  high  toque  of  “Cossack” 
shape.  Pers:an  lamb  is  a  very  fashion- 
(Continued  on  Pa ^e  11941 
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is  worth  more  than 
any  kind  of  luck! 

Good  luck  is  dangerous — it  will  desert 
you  when  you  need  it  most.  Bad  luck 
is  always  bad.  Forget  any  kind  of  luck 
in  baking  —  place  your  trust  in 
"balance.”  A  "balanced”  recipe  is  one 
that  calls  for  just  the  right  amount  of 
every  ingredient.  The  "balanced” 
flour  is  Pillsbury’s  Best,  made  from  an 
exclusive  Pillsbury  blend  of  the  finest 
wheats,  combined  so  that  Pillsbury’s 
Best  contains  just  the  right  quantities 
of  protein,  moisture,  and  mineral,  just 
the  right  color  and  absorption  qualities, 
to  work  perfectly  for  everything  you 
bake.  There  is  no  other  flour  just  like 
it — be  sure  you  get  Pillsbury’s  Best! 


Pillsbury^ 

Best  Fleer 


“Balanced”  for  Perfect  Baking 


How  to  keep  Warm  in  Zero  weather 
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Figurfit 


REO.  PAT.  Off. 


KNIT 

SLIP 


You  don’t  have  to  bundle 
UP  like  an  Eskimo  to  keep 
Warm  this  winter. 

A  light  weight,  smart  fit¬ 
ting,  Indera  Figurfit  Knit 
Slip  gives  you  all  the  warmth 
you  need,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

For  Indera  is  knitted  by  a 
special  process  that  keeps 
warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

And  you  can  wear  it  un¬ 
derneath  your  nicest  frocks. 

For  Indera  never  annoys  you 
by  bunching  between  your 
knees  or  riding  up  around 
your  hips.  The  patented 
border  prevents  that. 

And  the  shoulder  straps 
stay  up,  always.  They’re 
STA-UPS  found  only  on 
Indera. 

Indera  is  made  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fast  color  com¬ 
binations.  All  wool,  wool  and 
rayon,  wool  and  cotton,  also 
cotton.  Easy  to  launder  with¬ 
out  ironing. 

At  your  favorite  store.  For 
women,  misses,  childrea. 

Indera  Style  Fold¬ 
er  No.  12  in  color 
sent  FREE.  Please 
mention  dealer’s 
name  and  address. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Guaranteed  to  elean  a  tub  of  clothes  quicker 
and  better  than  any  power  washer  made. 
Forces  suds  through  the  meshes  of  the  cloth 
by  slow  squeezing.  The  leverage  makes  it  easy. 

Snow-white  clothes  in  5  minutes 

No  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  yours  hands 
out  of  suds.  Saves  your  health  and  strength. 

SPECIAL  on  first  in  a  territory.  Fits  your 
OFFER  tub.  30  days’  trial.  Cat.  free. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO.,  2476  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse, N.Y. 
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NEW 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory  ^ 

Prices.  Only  $5  Down  on  ^ 
any  stove,  range  or  furnace. 

200  styles  and  sizes. 
24-hour  shipment.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  6-Year 
Guarantee.  30 years tnbusi- 
^  ness.  760,000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stowe  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


A  Kalamazoo 

'Kj'.&f  Direct  to  You  ’ 
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Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  Injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1  .00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund, 

COMF1TAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


»•* 

*■» 

Get  Rid  of  Dandruff 

: 

by  using 

Cutienra  Soap 

; 

assisted  by 

5 

Cuticura  Ointment 

; 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free.  Address:  i 
‘,Cutic^Ira/,  Dept.  15B,  Malden,  Mans. 

* 

: 

YOUR  CHRISTMAS  MONEY  our  assortments  of 

21  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  WITH  ENVELOPES  FOR  SI. OO 

to  cost  you  only  50  cents.  Send  $1.00  for  two  boxes  and 
begin  at  once  to  reap  profits. 

SOUTHWORTH’S  -  -  MIL  FORD,  CONN. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 


RE -SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

Hush  . Fiber  Kush . Splints . Heed...  .Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Hush  Sealing  sent  for  10 
cents  Price  List  free.  II.  II.  PERKINS,  258 
Sheltou  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account,  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  N.  K.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 
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HELP 


Records  show  that  one  cow 
out  of  every  five  reacts  to  this 
dread  disease  .  .  .  each  “abor- 
ter”  costs  you  at  least  $100  .  . . 
B-K  kills  abortion  germs. 


PREVENT 
ABORTIONS 


There  is  no  cure  for  contagious  abortion  .  .  .  but  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  isolation  and  SANITATION  are  a  means  to  its 
prevention  .  .  .  B-K  is  10  times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid 
as  a  germ  killer .  .  .  yet  it  is  non-poisonous.  The  application 
of  B-K  by  spraying  and  as  a  vaginal  douche,  helps  clean  up 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  abortion  .  . .  and  other 
harmful  diseases  among  live  stock  .  .  .  B-K  is  easy  to  use  and 
economical.  Send  for  valuable  FREE  booklet 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,  1016  Dickinson  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1  .^All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 
and  presents  their  thought.  , 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  [ thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  G.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Comments  on  the  Sunshine 
Fair 

The  success  of  the  Sunshine  Fair,  held 
at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  during  the  fourth 
week  in  September  is  probably  due  to  the 
excellent  premium  list  put  out  by  the 
agricultural  society,  and  the  reason  why 
hundreds  of  exhibitors  brought  numerous 
items  of  interest  to  be  displayed  at  this 
Autumn  event.  The  fair  was  replete 
with  satisfaction  and  is  an  institution 
which  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  see¬ 
ing  what  Schoharie  County  can  yield  in 
agricultural  products. 

The  exhibit  of  cattle  was  unusually 
large,  with  Holsteins  predominating.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  inadequate  accommodations  50 
head  of  cattle  were  returned  to  the 
homes  of  their  owners.  This  was  done 
with  their  consent,  the  society  agreeing 
to  give  satisfactory  awards  in  prizes. 
During  the  Summer  the  smaller  of  the 
barns  had  been  enlarged,  but  there  was 
still  the  demand  for  more  space,  which 
is  true  in  regard  to  all  the  other  de¬ 
partments. 

The  quality  of  the  showing  of  Thor¬ 
oughbreds  and  draft  horses  is  still  a 
remarkably  fine  exhibit,  there  being  an 
abundance  of  classes  specified  by  the  fair 
association  and  separate  prizes  offered  in 
each  class.  A  fine  racing  program,  with 
133  horses  on  the  grounds  entered  the 


Crittenden  arranged  an  interesting  tent. 
This  was  very  creditably  done  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  tent  into  several  sections,  so  that 
each  department  at  the  school  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  exhibit.  Director  Critten¬ 
den  and  members  of  the  faculty  were  on 
hand  to  explain  anything  which  pertained 
to  the  work  of  the  school.  There  were 
excellent  displays  in  the  domestic  science 
department,  farm  mechanics  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  line  collection  of  carpenter’s 
tools  such  as  every  farmer  needs  in  his 
farm  shop. 

Dairy,  poultry,  student  activities, 
teacher  training  and  academic  courses  at 
the  school  were  also  represented  by  ex¬ 
hibits.  Many  people  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  secure  information  in 
regard  to  the  courses  conducted  on  Col¬ 
lege  Hill,  and  this  representation  was  an 
admirable  method  of  informing  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Schoharie  County  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  school.  The  tent  met 
with  great  popularity  owing  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  atmosphere  of  friendliness 
which  was  very  restful. 

The  domestic  building  presented  a 
most  attractive  appearance,  having  been 
freshly  decorated  in  white  which  made 
a  desirable  background  for  housing  the 
splendid  collection  of  fancy  work.  In  all 
the  years  of  the  existence  of  this  fair  no 
finer  collection  has  ever  been  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  domestic  building  is  a  center  of 
attraction,  as  in  all  other  sections  there  is 


A  Whiner  at  the  Fair 


various  contests  for  purses  offered.  This 
is  the  largest  number  ever  to  compete. 
There  were  also  several  running  horses 
among  those  entered  in  the  race  listed  on 
the  card  during  the  week. 

Fruit  had  much  attention,  and  all  the 
fruit  which  was  on  exhibition  represented 
the  varieties  which  are  grown  in  the 
county.  Vegetables  and  farm  products 
were  at  their  best,  and  together  they  made 
a  colorful  and  attractive  exhibit.  The 
Junior  Project  Club  was  on  hand  the 
fourth  year,  with  each  boy  and  girl  mem¬ 
ber  exhibiting  a  peck  and  a  plate  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  club  is  sponsored  by  the 
county  Farm  Bureau  and  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Cobleskill.  By  this  co¬ 
operation  they  are  helping  the  boys  and 
girls  to  know  how  to  do  things  well.  The 
potatoes  this  year  were  all  of  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  better  than  ever  before. 

In  connection  with  the  above  exhibit, 
five  county  Granges  had  a  display  of 
canned  food  and  vegetables,  farm  products 
and  home  work.  Each  exhibit  was  artisti¬ 
cally  arranged,  and  perhaps  no  part  of 
the  fair  was  studied  with  more  care  than 
this  by  the  numbers  of  farm  and  town 
people  when  they  passed  by  these  shelves 
laden  with  good  things  to  eat. 

This  was  the  fifteenth  year  that  the 
Schoharie  County  Farm  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  sponsored  an  exhibit  at  the 
fair  and  this  was  clever  and  attractive. 
The  Schoharie  County  Girls’  Canning 
Club,  organized  by  the  Schoharie  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  conducted  with  the  aid 
of  the  Home  Economics  Committee  of 
the  Schoharie  County  Pomona  Grange 
had  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  in  the  farm  crops  build¬ 
ing  :  77  girls  canned  and  brought  one 
quart  cans,  consisting  of  two  fruits  and 
two  vegetables  one  of  which  in  each  case 
was  carrots. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  had  two  exhibits.  They  em¬ 
phasized  the  value  of  reforestation  by 
showing  a  collection  of  trees,  seedlings 
and  pictures ;  also  a  display  of  pheasants 
as  being  a  part  of  its  reforestation  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  with  the  local  health  units  made 
an  educatioal  exhibit  in  regard  to  toxin 
and  anti-toxin  and  were  also  ready  to 
render  first  aid  in  case  of  accident  or 
illness. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  the  directorship  of  L.  W. 


need  of  more  accommodation  in  view  of 
the  increasing  number  of  exhibitors  each 
year.  There  was  every  evidence  that 
county  housewives  are  interested  in  arts 
and  crafts  as  well  as  in  the  culinary  arts. 
Pleasure  and  profit  has  come  to  them 
through  the  development  of  interest  in  the 
art  of  cooking  as  the  overflowing  shelves 
gave  evidence  of  increasing  and  unusual 
attention  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  amateur  flower  exhibitors  occu¬ 
pied  large  space  showing  that  an  increas¬ 
ing  regard  for  this  wide  field  of  endeavor 
has  brought  out  a  great  improvement  in 
quality  and  size  of  the  Gladiolus,  the 
Dahlia  and  Zinnia,  which  are  so  showy 
and  well  adapted  to  exhibition  purposes. 

A  night  show  was  conducted  during 
the  Aveek  on  two  evenings.  This  has 
never  been  done  before  in  all  the  history 
of  the  Sunshine  Fair.  A  large  attendance 
was  on  the  grounds  each  evening  and  a 
full  line  of  roof  garden  entertainment  was 
given.  A  fine  display  of  fireworks  was  a 
feature  of  the  innovation.  Special  elec¬ 
tric  illumination  was  installed  on  the 
fairgrounds  for  the  correct  presentation 
of  the  night  entertainment.  Large  flood 
lights  gave  brilliance  and  beauty  to  this 
novelty  which  was  a  most  popular  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  September  show. 

The  concession  men  were  more  than 
pleased  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  business,  and  there  was  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  night  spectacle.  The 
Midway  resembled  a  small  city  at  night. 
The  shows  were  clean  and  wholesome  and 
were  in  every  way  worthy  of  patronage 
by  those  in  attendance  at  the  fair.  Sev¬ 
eral  local  industries  and  business  firms 
exhibited  in  tents.  Every  foot  of  ad¬ 
vantageous  space  was  utilized  by  the 
business  firms  and  the  Midway.  '  Loud 
speakers  on  the  grandstand  operated  in 
fine  style  with  the  result  that  everybody 
could  hear  the  report  of  the  races  on  the 
Cobleskill  track.  “Weather  clear  and 
track  fast,”  was  true  enough. 

There  was  rather  a  crowded  condition 
in  the  poultry  house  where  purebred  birds 
of  many  shapes  and  colors  were  enjoying 
the  social  atmosphere  along  with  the 
folks.  Even  with  the  additional  pens 
there  was  lack  of  space  showing  that 
interest  is  ever  increasing. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  stock  parade  is  one 
of  the  chief  attractions.  There  are  gen¬ 
erous  prizes  for  this  long  line  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  which  reached  around  the 
half-mile  track  and  created  a  vast  amount 
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of  interest.  Visitors  looked  forward  to 
this  tine  display  long  before  the  appoint¬ 
ed  time  which  was  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
the  last  day.  This  is  along  the  line  of 
the  county's  important  industries. 

The  Sunshine  Fair  is  very  well  named, 
but  the  people  of  the  entire  county 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  exchanged 
a  day  of  sunshine  for  one  of  much  need¬ 
ed  rain.  Fifty-five  years  of  progress, 
starting  with  only  a  tent  to  house  the  ex¬ 
hibits  has  brought  grounds  that  are  al¬ 
most  without  a  rival  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Everything  exhibited  is  from 
within  the  borders  of  Schoharie  County. 
Earnest  men  and  women  have  taken  a 
stimulating  interest  in  their  generous 
effort  each  year  to  take  a  forward  step. 
The  best  fair  ever  held  swung  into  the 
largest  September  show  on  record. 

JESSIE  ROCKEFELLER. 


Butterfat  and  Feeding 

As  you  know  we  are  having  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  worst  drought  any  of  us  have 
ever  seen.  We  have  had  no  pasture  all 
Summer.  Now  housewives  are  saying 
there  is  but  very  little  cream  in  milk, 
that  they  get  enough  milk  to  make  con¬ 
siderable  butter,  but  do  not  get  much 
butter.  We ‘have  a  fresh  cow.  Sometime 
ago  I  had  her  milk  tested  for  butterfat 
and  the  test  showed  4%  per  cent.  My 
wife  says  that  now  there  seems  to  be 
only  a  small  quantity  of  cream  in  a  good 
lot  of  milk.  IIow  about  this?  I  have 
been  under  the  impression  for  a  long 
time,  that  richness  of  milk  was  nearly  a 
fixed  quantity ;  that  any  cow’s  milk  had 
a  certain  degree  or  per  cent  of  cream 
or  butterfat  which  remained  practically 
unchanged.  s.  H.  d. 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  and  the 
statement  quite  generally  made,  that  the 
richness  of  a  cow’s  milk  in  butterfat  was 
purely  an  individual  matter,  and  as  near¬ 


the  size  of  a  setter  or  fox  hound,  where 
the  feed  is  bought,  brings  $5  per  week. 
Beagles  and  spaniels  bring  around  $3.  I 
feed  dog  biscuits,  all  a  dog  will  eat,  once 
a  day ;  twice  a  week  I  try  to  get  raw 
beef  bones  with  some  meat  on.  My  dogs 
keep  in  fine  shape.  paul  t.  peckham. 

Connecticut. 

On  page  1116  someone  asked  as  to 
price  of  boarding  dogs.  We  have  board¬ 
ed  dogs  for  years.  We  have  now  a  pedi¬ 
greed  female  setter  for  which  we  receive 
$15  a  month.  We  get  the  same  for  male 
dogs.  For  puppies  from  six  weeks  old  to 
six  months  we  receive  $5  a  month  and 
so  on  up.  For  all  grown  dogs,  however, 
we  receive  $15  a  month.  E.  T. 

New  York. 


A  Small  Smokehouse 

I  can  see  from  my  window  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  smokehouse  that,  while  not  new 
in  principle,  adapts  some  discarded  im¬ 
plements  to  a  useful  purpose.  It  may 
suggest  a  similar  installation  to  some 
one  with  only  a  ham  or  two  to  smoke 
and  no  special  building  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  requirements  for  this  ham 
and  bacon  smoking  apparatus  are  an 
empty  barrel,  the  discarded  gasoline 
tank  from  an  old  automobile  and  a 
length  or  two  of  the  down  pipe  from 
and  eaves  trough,  with  elbow.  The  ac¬ 
companying  sketch  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  family  pig  will  furnish 


ly  changeless  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians. 

This,  however,  has  been  found  incorrect 
to  some  extent,  and,  while  it  is  not  true 
that  fat  can  be  fed  into  milk,  without 
doubt  modification  of  the  fat  percentage 
may  occur  under  different  conditions  of 
both  feeding  and  location.  Careful  tests 
have  shown  that  fluctuations  of  one  per 
cent  are  not  the  unusual. 

It  has  been  rather  more  definitely 
shown  that  poor  feeding  will  reduce  fat 
content  than  that  rich  feeding  will  in¬ 
crease  it.  The  matter  of  variation  in 
fat  is  now  one  that  the  authorities  are 
less  ready  to  make  definite  statements 
about  than  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  easy 
to  make  certain  tests  through  a  season  and 
decide  that  this  or  that  reason  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  change,  but,  when  an¬ 
other  season  these  supposed  changes  do 
not  occur,  the  other  tests  are  discounted. 
Many  “sure  things”  have  thus  been  laid 
aside. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  drought  has 
been  mainly  responsible  for  the  deficien¬ 
cies  noted.  w.  H. 


Horse  Breeding  in  Canada 

During  the  year  1928  the  Province 
of  Ontario  bought  upward  of  10,000 
horses  from  the  Western  Provinces,  while 
Quebec  took  12,000,  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  approximately  3,000  making  a 
total  of  25,000  for  the  year.  This  demand 
resulted  in  considerable  activity  in  horse 
breeding  in  the  five  Eastern  Provinces, 
says  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  bulle¬ 
tin.  The  inaugration  of  a  Federal-Prov¬ 
incial  policy  in  aid  of  horse  breeding 
between  each  of  the  Eastern  Provinces 
and  the  Live  Stock  Branch  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  by  which  a 
grant  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  is  paid  by 
the  Live  Stock  Branch  and  each  Province 
to  the  owners  of  stallions  that  pass  in¬ 
spection  and  that  comply  with  certain^ 
requirements,  has  also  done  much  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Eastern  farmers  to  raise 
more  horses. 

The  breeding  of  saddle  horses,  hunters 
and  polo  ponies  is  receiving  more  atten¬ 
tion  each  year  duo  to  the  steady  demand 
at  good  prices  for  horses  of  this  type. 


Boarding  Dogs 

As  to  boarding  dogs ;  it  depends  on 
size  of  dog  and  what  you  feed.  A  dog 


the  meat.  The  meat  is  not  subjected  to 
the  direct  heat  of  the  corncob  fire.  An 
old  carpet  or  burlap  will  make  a  cover 
for  the  barrel.  m.  b.  d. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  22-24. — International  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Nov.  6-8. — National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  Federation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nov.  12-21. — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  3-5. — N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
■Society,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  ,T. 

Dec.  3-7.— Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Exposition ;  Harvey  C.  Wood,  141  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10-12. — Springfield  Poultry  Show 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager,  1691  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  New  York  City  Baby 
Beef  Show,  Stockyards,  11th  Ave.  and 
West  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Jan  8-10.  1931.  —  Delaware  Poultry 
Show,  Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  14-16. — State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  29.  —  Gregory  Farm,  (W.  S. 
Corsa),  Perclieron  sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Oct.  29. — Ayrshires  ;  Allegany-Steuben 
Consignment  sale.  Fairgrounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  Ray  E.  Mead,  Hornell,  N.  Y  , 
manager. 

Oct.  30.  - —  St.  Croix  County  Asylum 
annual  sale;  llolsteins;  New  Richmond, 
Wis. ;  R.  H.  1  ’osten,  superintendent. 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis. ;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

bbookmead  farm  yh?,.a;,.T.'''?.r.“ 

ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Hulls  one  month  to  serviceable  age,  from  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  To  make  room  for 
greatly  increased  herd  will  pay  exp  ress  up  to  N o v.  1 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  Imp.  eows,  also  cows  and  heifers  at  reasonable 
price.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 
-WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PARTICULARS— 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  | 

Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Clean  Disease  Free  Cows 

When  Crawford  County  was  first  area  teRted  in  1923,  less 
than  3?t  infection  was  found.  It  has  since  been  reduced 
to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1%  on  the  basis  of  the  last  re¬ 
test.  Springers  and  fresh  cows  can  be  purchased  in  any 
amount  at  reasonable  prices.  Let  us  know  what  you 
are  in  need  of,  we  will  quote  actual  prices.  _ 

— Our  services  are  free— 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville,  Pa. 

Ash  Grove  Baby  Bulls 

One  to  three  months.  From  dams  with  records  of 
10,500  to  13,000  lbs.  milk.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Buy  a 
good  bull  calf  at  farmer’s  prices  and  raise  him  yourself. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Spring's,  N.V. 


HIGH  GRADE  Tloipvr  FaU7G  FOR 
and  Registered  JLfdll  y  'LOl/vaSALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold*  New  Jersey 


HOLSTEINS 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  months  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Accredited  herd. 

E.  II.  FOSTER  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Ifoifor  Tflll/Pe  from  high 
HOLSTEIN  O  UdlVCS  record  stock 

Famous  blood  lines.  Bargain  prices  as  we  are  over¬ 
stocked.  BLOSSOM  111], I,  FAltMS  -  LEBANON,  X.  J. 


DOGS 


get  a  good  one.  Guardian  Airedales  are  a  blend  of  old 
English  stock  and  the  famous  Lake  Dell  strain.  They 
destroy  vermin,  can  be  trained  to  hunt  and  are  sweet 
tempered  faithful  companions. 

BRANDETTE  LAKE  KENNELS,  Brandette,  New  York 


GREAT  DANE  PUPSE^*^ 

‘  A  dog  you  will  tie  proud  to  own.”  Male  $25 ; 
Female  $15.  L.  FEINBERG,  Liberty,  New  York 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Monticello,  Iowa 


PUREBRED  DCA(2I  EC  3  males  one  year  old,  nicely 
ENGLISH  DEKULtO  stalled.  1  female  two  years 
old,  good  all  day  hunter,  $36.00. 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Finely  tired,  farm-raised.  MEIER  PINE  KNOI.L 
FARM,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


mri  ICU  eCTTCOC  6  months  old.  (Males.) 
LHULIOil  vEI  lEllv  Herman  Meier,  Coxsaekie,  X.  Y. 

GreyTats  German  Shepherd  Pups  Ration,  300,  de^ 

livered,  $  1 5;  25  lbs  ,  $2.  R.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


belag\£  Pups  Raised  Red  Foxes  m!  Raccoons 

Write  for  prices.  F.  E.  Pierson  Groton,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PEPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  Pa. 


Piinnioc  THE  KIND  EVERYBODY  WANTS 
I  lipyiCo  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  PITPPTPC  8  weeks  old.  Best  strain 
GltEAT  DANE  E  Ul  llLO  Jos.  Prozeller,  Monsey.  N.Y. 


AIREDALES— Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Puppies  and 
grown  dogs.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison, X.Y. 


FOX  TERRIERS— Best  bloodlines, hunters, 
watch  dogs.  E.  H.  MORSE,  Zaleski,  Ohio 


linen!)  C  DM  DC  Good  ones,  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
AMilUALl  iUiO  $5&$10ea.  N.  E.  Wood,  Danielson,  Conn. 


Ped.  Airedale  Puppies  crso^eyvpe0sualnttrynfav?m 

PED.  GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  —  Blacks,  Blues,  Harle¬ 
quins,  S3S  up.  FAKM1IOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


FOX  AND  RABBIT  DOGS  FOR  SALE 
RUSSELL  S.  BRITTAIN  -:-  TUCKERTON,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


Mechanical  Ferrets 

Hunters  and  trappers,  see  and  try  the  “Screw  Bug,”  a 
mechanical  ferret  for  routing  rabbits,  skunks  and  other 
burrowing  animals.  Sold  direct  by  mail,  allowing  live 
days’  trial  with  absolute  money  back  guarantee.  Price 
S4.00  each  with  order  prepaid,  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 
Free  circulars  and  testimonials. 

THE  GRABOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  T  Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


r"|“nn ftc  white  or  brown  yearlings 

I  Clkltfa  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.  Young  stock  October  sales,  Females  $4.50; 
Males  $4;  1  pair  S8.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  hook 

free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  New  London,  Ohio 

MISCELLANEOUS  1 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


1  SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  botJi  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE;”; S’ 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  Pig's  SM&'ES 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  It.  S.  McNeil,  Dover,  Del. 

K™  Poland-Chinas 

1 0O  Feeding  Pigs 

^klllO  Improved  Chester  W  hites— GO  big  type  pedi- 
v  greed  Pigs,  $8.00  ea.  and  up.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 

PIGS 

Chester  White  -  Durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of 
the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  All 
pigs  from  high-grade  sows  and  purebred  boars. 
They  are  rugged,  growthy  pigs.  The  quality  you 
buy  in  a  small  pig  means  50  pounds  more  weight 
at  killing  time.  Six  to  eight  weeks  old,  $4.00 
each.  shiDped  C.  O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS 

Waltham,  Mass.  Telephone  4459-W 

CHOICE  PIGS  "JOSS** 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester  -8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4  50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  ro  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  O.  O.  I).  Orates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 

10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 

6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Lhester-Y.n  kshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  O,  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Wobnru,  Mass. 

SHEEP  .\  1 

SHEEPMEN  ATTENTION 

We  are  offering  gome  good  Dorset,  Southdown,  Cots- 
wold,  Suffolk,  Delaine,  Shropshire  and  Rambouillet 
Rams.  Priced  according  with  the  times.  Try  us  out,  we 
will  surprise  you.  G.  D.  &  B.  S.TOWXSEND,  Interlaken,  N.Y. 

Don  FAIRMOUNT  rll;oc,})red  to  Imported 
Hey.  SHROPSHIRE  Ij  W  gS  Ram,  $10  to  $25  ea. 
J.  E.  WATKINS  R.  2  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  for  sale 

Extra  large  size  and  good  conformation.  2  years  old,  can 
Ship  at  once.  Apply — LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

C1IOICK  v, _ _  One  3-year  stud  ram,  also  one 

HAMPSHIRE  KanK  yearling  Cheviot  i am. 

Y  EA  It  UN  G  lUUUtS  £  s  I1IL,  I£  o  FreevI1Iet  x  y 

p  SOUTHDOWN  C  at  reasonable  prices.  L.  M.  COL- 
■  ■AMS  AND  EWEV  BERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham, N.Y . 

Pad  Shronshirptt  25  Yeorlin0  RAMS,  50  yearling 
neg.  OlllUJJhllllUh  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Intel - 

national  Champion.  Fred  Yan  Yleet  k  Sons  Lodi,  N.Y. 

Cor  Registered  DIM  ALSO  BRED  EWES 

TUI  Odie  HAMPSHIRE  fm1'!  Kcikont  Farms,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Reg:.  Shropshire  Dq«y|c  Priced  Reasonable. 
ail<l  Oxiord  Brockett  Fariu$,Ativater,0. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
IN  type  and  quality.  LEROY  C.  BOM ER,  LudlowviJIe,  N.  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS 
■1  a  lew  EWES.  Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  8.  V 

Registered  UU/EQ  S  D  A  MC  n-  <’•  HILL  *  SON,  Maplewood 
DORSET  LYYEO  Ot  IVrtlHiJ  Farm,  Knowleaville,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  EWES,  Reg.  Yearling 
■  Cheviot  Rams.  Keikout  Farm*,  Su»*uu,  N.  \  . 

EWES  &  RAMS 

Priced  to  sell.  C.  M.  MacNauglit,  Bovina  Center,  Jl.  Y. 

sFALRE-Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  „*f"dw  Ewes 

ported.  The  WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.H. 

FOR  SALE— Reg.  D-mc  anJ  All  ages.  Sired 

Shropshire  hams  ana  Lives  by  ward  weirs 

and  Buttar’s  stock.  V.  G.  HOW  EH,  l.udlowville,  Ji.  Y. 

RABBITS 

NEW  Bargains  in 

ZEALAND  BREEDERS  and  YOUNG  STOCK 

K Cilia  N.  D.  YOUNG  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

VSKSKSK  Chinchilla  Rabbits  Sifts 

VALLEY  FUR  FARM  .  Jefferson,  Ohio 

pEG.  Pedioreed  CHINCHILLAS.  White,  Steel,  Gray,  Black 
■*  FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Vermont  Rabbitry,  Montgomery  CtrMVt. 

|  HORSES 

3  Matched  Percheron  Mares 

coming  three,  four  and  five,  sound,  all  bred,  $150  each. 
Pair  Matched  Gelding  Colts,  coming  one  year,  $75  each. 
Large  Gelding,  coming  four  yearn,  well  broken,  weight 
1400  lbs.,  $200.  Pair  Matched  Geldings,  brothers, coming 
two  and  four,  $300. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

CL„*1 _ J  D„ „  for  chi'dren,  also  8TA  LLION  S; 

Shetland  ronies  marks  wun  coits  by  side  m- 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS,  Atwatcr.Ohi. 

GOATS 

^  A  T  C  A  few  Dors  bred  to  freshen  early. 

l4VM  1  O  CHAS.  A.  STROH  Milford,  Pa. 

TURKEY  RAISING 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
illllllllllllllillllllW 
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/ME 


The  Best  Investment 
On  My  Farm 


Mr.  Doty  has  found  new  profit  in 
dairying.  He  has  found  that  Ney 
Dairy  Barn  equipment  means  big  sav¬ 
ings  on  labor.  That  it  insures  more 
milk  with  a  higher  butter  fat  content. 
He  considers  Ney  the  best  investment 
on  his  farm. 

\  ou’U  find  Mr.  Doty’s  story  and 
pictures  of  his  farm  in  our  new  booklet 
called  Cow  Comfort.  There  are  eleven 
other  equally  interesting  stories.  This 
interesting  booklet  and  the  Ney  General 
Catalog  of  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and 
Haying  tools  sent  upon  request. 

Ney  Manufacturing  Company 

Canton,  Ohio  ...  Established,  1879 


COW 

THE  NEY  MFG.  COMPANY 

coKiro«T 

Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a 
copy  of  “Cow  Comfort.” 

1 - 1  Check  here  if  you  want  copy 

Name  - 

of  catalog  No.  225. 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
City - 


-State- 


LET  US  TAIM 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  Tor  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  B'ittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Ration  with  Ground  Oats 

I  wish  to  mix  a  dairy  ration  of  about 
20  per  cent  protein,  from  ground  oats 
bran,  middlings,  gluten  and  cottonseed 
meal.  n.  Y.  p. 

New  York. 

Ground  oats,  if  of  fairly  heavy  weight, 
are  useful  in  a  dairy  ration.  They  will 
run  about  12  per  cent  protein.  A  little 
cornmeal  would  be  desirable  in  tha;ti 
ration,  as  it  helps  keep  the  cows  in 
good  flesh.  It  carries  around  !)  per  cent 
protein;  and  wheat  bran  and  middlings, 
15  to  17  per  cent.  The  percentages  of 
gluten  and  cottonseed  meal  are  indicated 
on  the  bags. 

If  we  take  100  lbs.  each  of  gluten 
and  cottonseed  meal,  at  25  and  43  per 
cent,  there  will  be  68  lbs.  of  protein ; 
100  cornmeal  adds  9  lbs.;  200  oats,  24 
lbs. ;  200  middlings,  34  lbs.  In  all  we 
have  135  lbs.  of  protein  for  700  lbs.  of 
the  mixture,  which  makes  a  protein  per¬ 
centage  for  all  a  little  under  20. 

This  is  not  indicated  as  necessarily 
the  most  practical  ration.  That  will 
depend  on  what  high  .protein  carrier 
one  can  get  locally  to  best  advantage. 
Any  desired  mixture  can  be  figured  out 
in  the  same  way  where  the  protein  per¬ 
centages  are  known.  Nothing  is  said  in 
this  question  about  roughage  or  silage. 
If  good  clover,  hay  or  alfalfa  is  avail¬ 
able,  this  will  help  along  the  protein. 


As ’  substitute  or  supplement  to  silage, 
dried  beet  pulp  works  well.  Around  10 
lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp  per  cow,  -divided 
into  two  feeds  may  be  used,  either  soaked 
in  advance  or  fed  dry.  The  cow  has 
facilities  for  soaking  it  herself,  if  ample 
drinking  water  is  available,  as  it  should 
be.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  considered 
with  the  approach  of  Winter.  The  com¬ 
fort  and  health  of  the  animals  require 
water  always  at  hand,  in  tubs  or  manger 
basins.  w.  H. 


Foot-Rot  in  Cattle 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  treatment  of 
foot-rot' in  cattle.  I  never  had  this  in  my 
herd  until  about  a  year  ago,  and  first 
noticed  it  on  a  cow  I  purchased  from 
another  herd.  I  have  26  head  of  purebred 
Holsteins.  It  seems  very  slow  and 
difficult  to  get  the  disease  cleared  up. 
I  am  giving  treatment  with  blue  vitriol 
and  kerosene  and  salt.  If  there  is  some 
other  more  effective  treatment,  also  any 
way  to  eradicate  this  disease,  I  would 
appreciate  advice  on  the  matter. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  c. 

The  difficulty  in  curing  foot-rot  in 
cattle  usually  is  that  the  sores  which  at 
first  are  comparatively  simple  become 
invaded  by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus 
necrophorus  which  kills  the  tissues.  The 
affected  part  then  gives  off  a  foul  odor, 
from  the  necrotic  or  gangrenous  tissue 
present.  One  should,  therefore,  be  care¬ 
ful  to  prevent,  if  possible,  such  secondary 
infection  of  the  affected  feet.  To  that 
end  affected  cattle  should  be  kept  in  the 
stable  while  under  treatment  and  the 
floors  and  gutters  be  kept  clean,  disin¬ 
fected  and  whitewashed.  The  disease  is 
started  by  the  fine  skin  between  the  toes 
and  about  the  lioof-heads  becoming 
softened  and  then  lacerated  by  mud,  grit, 
bits  of  corncob  or  other  foreign  bodies 
becoming  lodged  between  the  toes,  manure, 
wading  through  wet  coarse  grass,  etc. 

Standing  in  stagnant  water  when  at 
pasture  may  also  start  the  trouble,  and 


the  secondary-  infection  by  the  necrotic 
bacillus  aggravates  all  cases  and  makes 
some  of  them  very  difficult  to  remedy. 
Pus  forms  and  burrows.  The  horn  of  the 
wall  and  sole  may  he  under-run  and 
loosened  and  in  the  worst  case  it  may 
become  necessary  to  amputate  a  -toe.  so 
badly  does  the  infection  attack  the  deep 
tissues  of  the  hoof. 

Treat  the  disease  as  follows:  Perfectly 
restrain  the  affected  animal  so  that  its 
feet  may  be  handled  without  trouble.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  cast  and  tie  the  ani¬ 
mal,  although  that  is  inadvisable  in  the 
case  of  a  cow  that  is  advanced  in  calf. 
It  will  not,  as  a  rule,  injure  a  cow  that 
is  but  two  or  three  months  in  calf,  but 
the  casting  must  be  done  as  gently  as 
possible.  Securing  the  animal  in  stocks, 
and  then  holding  the  foot  and  leg  fast 
by  means  of  a  rope  or  strap  fastened 
around  the  pastern  and  then  passed 
around  a  post,  may  suffice  in  ordinary 
cases,  hut  when  much  cutting  has  to  be 
done  or  a  toe  has  to  be  amputated  by  the 
veterinarian,  casting  and  tying  is  prefer¬ 
able.  Perfectly  cleanse  the  hoof,  remove 
all  lodged  matters  and  cleanse  between 
the  toes,  but  do  not  pull  a  rope  hack  and 
forth  between  them,  as  doing  so  aggra¬ 
vates  the  trouble.  Scrape  out  the  ne¬ 
crotic  or  dead  tissues  and  cut  away  every 
bit  of  loose,  rotten  or  under-run  horn  of 
the  sole  or  wall.  Use  a  clean,  sharp  hoof- 


knife  for  the  purpose.  After  these  things 
have  been  done  immerse  the  hoof  for  five 
minutes  in  hot  water  containing  two 
ounces  of  pure  bluestone  (sulphate  of 
copper)  per  pint. 

If  preferred,  the  exposed  parts  and 
sores  may  be  swabbed  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  but  we  prefer  the  bluestone  solu¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  deadly  to  necrotic  disease 
germs.  The  immersing  treatment  need 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  repeated,  but  swabbing 
with  tincture  of  iodine  should  lie  repeated 
daily  until  it  is  seen  that  healing  is  pro¬ 
gressing  well,  when  it  may  he  done  hut 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

After  the  immersion  treatment,  or 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  wrap 
the  foot  with  sterilized  cotton  held  in 
place  'by  criss-crossing  a  narrow  bandage 
between  the  toes  and  then  tying  it  around 
the  pastern.  Afterward  keep  the  bandage 
and  cotton  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
five  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  three  parts  of 
formaldehyde  solution  (formalin),  and 
100  parts  of  boiled  water. 

iAs  soon  as  healing  is  going  on  well  the 
cotton  pack  may  be  removed,  and.  after 
applying  tincture  of  iodine,  for  the  last 
time,  or  once,  if  it  has  not  previously 
been  used,  merely  apply  clean  pine  tar 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  affected 
animal  may  then  be  allowed  its  liberty 
on  clean,  short  dry  pasture  or  in  the  yard, 
provided  that  can  be  done  without  the 
hoof  again  -becoming  infected  before  it 
is  entirely  recovered.  It  is  best,  of 
course  to  keep  the  animal  indoors,  in  a 
box-stall  or  pen,  until  perfectly  recovered 

A.  s.  A. 


Robbery  by  Autoists 

We  live  in  the  country  about  eight 
miles  from  the  nearest  large  town  or 
city.  Every  Fall  we  are  obliged  to  spend 
most  of  our  time  guarding  against  auto 
parties  who  come  and  belli  themselves  to 
whatever  they  think  they  want.  We  have 
a  row  of  apple  trees  just- outside  the  fence 
on  the  roadside.  What  can  we  do,  if 


Delivering  Milk  in  Holland,  Near  Delft.  This  cart  is  drawn  by  a  man.  It  has  large 
copper  cans  at  each  end,  glass  bottles  in  the  center,  and  tinned  galvanized  cans  at 

the  sides. 


anything,  about  driving  people  away  from 
the  fruit?  They  come  with  bags  and 
baskets  to  gather  it,  and  if  we  say  any¬ 
thing  to  them  they  claim  it  is  public 
property.  My  neighbors  have  a  grape¬ 
vine  growing  on  the  fence  along  the  road. 
Today  a  party  of  four  men  in  a  car  drove 
up  and  with  a  lot  of  bushel  baskets  and 
began  to  gather  the  grapes.  The  same 
people  had  been  driven  out  only  a  few 
days  before.  The  man  who  owned  the 
land  was  away  and  his  wife  went  up  and 
drove  them  out.  They  also  took  a  basket 
half  full  of  grapes  away  from  them.  The 
men  cursed  the  poor  woman  and  then 
swore  they  would  kill  her  if  she  didn’t 
shut  up  and  get  out.  Why  should  they 
order  her  off  her  own  property  ?  Had 
she  a  right  to  take  the  grapes  from  them? 
Our  experiences  have  been  almost  the 
same  except  that  our  lives  were  never 
threatened.  If  they  should  threaten  us 
in  the  same  way,  what  could  we  do? 
These  auto  thieves  even  go  across  a  big 
meadow  to  steal  apples  from  our  or¬ 
chard  that  is  back  of  the  house  and  they 
steal  plants  from  our  front  yard ;  in  one 
instance,  off  our  front  porch.  As  we 
work  hard  for  our  fruit,  vegetables,  etc., 
it  seems  too  bad  that  some  city  man 
should  he  allowed  to  come  and  steal  what 
we  have  raised.  j.  e.  h. 

New  York. 

If  the  fruit  does  belong  to  you  in  fact 
we  would  think  that  you  could  obtain 
the  services  of  the  local  constable  to  help 
you  protect  it.  No  doubt  if  you  will  get 
the  license  number  of  the  car  the  officers 
will  he  able  to  find  out  who  the  owners 
are.  Perhaps  a  good  dog  would  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  he  had  the  right 
kind  of  disposition.  n.  t. 


Hired  Man’s  Notice 

If  a  man  hired  by  the  month  quits, 
does  he  have  to  vacate  in  30  days? 
Does  the  owner  have  to  send  a  notice 
to  vacate  so  many  days  from  date?  If 
owner  discharges  a  man,  how  many  days 
may  lie  stay  in  the  house  before 
vacating?  r.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

When  a  man  is  hired  by  the  month 
and  his  rent  is  part  of  the  hiring,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  notice 
if  he  is  discharged  by  his  employer. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  is  work¬ 
ing  for  one  party  and  makes  a  separate 
agreement  as  to  renting  and  does  rent 
from  mouth  to  month,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  give  30  days’  notice  in  this 
State. 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  1191) 
able  fur  this  season,  and  is  often  seen 
on  the  new  coats  for  Winter,  which  in 
most  cases  have  very  large  fur  collars. 
There  are  also  many  fur-like  fabrics ;  we 
used  to  -call  them  plush,  and  yet  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  old-style  plush.  There  are 
short  coats,  like  the  fur  ones,  made  of 
woven  imitation  lamb  and  karakul,  and 
there  is  also  a  clever  imitation  of  galyak 
which  is  used  as  a  dress  trimming. 

Artificial  flowers,  especially  white,  are 
in  favor  for  both  dresses  and  wraps.  Of 
course  gardenias  stay  in  fashion,  and 
white  violets.  We  saw  some  white  violets 
edged  with  black,  which  were  very  new. 
For  the  young  girl’s  evening  dress,  a 
bunch  of  organdie  flowers  is  always  pret¬ 
ty;  we  saw  them  in  varied  colors  costing 
from  47  cents  to  around  $2  for  the  bunch, 
according  to  style. 

One  of  the  newest  tints  in  silk  stock¬ 
ings  is  called  “off-blaek.”  It  is  black 
with  a  slightly  rusty  tone,  and  is  worn 
with  black,  green,  garnet  and  other  dark 
colors.  Apparently  darker  stockings  are 
displacing  the  “nude”  shades. 

Eyelet  embroidery  appears  in  many 
new  dresses ;  not  the  white  embroidery, 
but  eyelet  trimming  worked  in  the  fabric 
of  the  dress. 

Blouses  or  tunics  of  beading  or  metal 
fabrics  are  shown  for  wear  with  velvet 
or  satin  skirts,  giving  a  very  rich  effect. 

A  black  velvet  dress  with  a  bolero  had 
an  underblouse  of  “blush  rose”  lace,  tight, 
lace  undersleeves  showing  below  the 
Haring  velvet  sleeve. 

Velvet  petal  trimming  gives  a  new 
touch  to  dresses  of  silk  crepe.  One  dress 
noted  had  rather  a  low  round  neck  edged 
with  the  petal  trimming  which  went 
down  the  bodice  to  the  waist.  The  sleeves 
were  long  and  tight,  and  had  a  jaunty 
little  petal  bow  of  the  velvet  right  at  the 
elbow. 

Among  dress  accessories  black  kid 
gloves  are  again  in  vogue ;  the  fashion¬ 
able  kid  gloves  are  black,  dark  brown, 
beige  or  white  for  daytime,  and  the  very 
long  white  or  black  for  evening. 

In  jewelry,  white  gold  and  platinum 
have  been  fashionable  for  several  years, 
but  fashion  authorities  have  now  decided 
that  gold  itself  is  the  newest  mode,  so 
we  see  it  as  the  setting  for  fashionable 
ornaments.  Turquoise  has  come  into 
Tashion  again,  and  ruby,  the  color  ot 
the  real  stone,  is  also  favored. 

Winter  coats  follow  the  lengths  of  the 
dresses.  They  are  semi-fitted,  widely 
wrapped,  and  always  fastened.  Smooth 
fabrics  predominate  in  dress  coats.  For 
sports  wear  the  raglan  type  of  coat  is 
revived. 


Maybe  the  old-time  doctor  didn’t  know, 
but  he  didn’t  soak  you  $10  for  sending 
you  to  somebody  who  did.  —  Brooklyn 
Times. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

Ayrshire  Bull  Futurities. — Bull 
calf  futurities  are  conducted  at  two  lead¬ 
ing  eastern  shows  by  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  as  a  special  class  for 
sons  of  high-record  cows.  Eastern  breed¬ 
ers  of  Milking  Shorthorns  plan  to  put 
on  a  bull  calf  futurity  at  next  year's 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Cash  prizes  are  awarded  in  any 
bull  calf  futurity  class.  In  the  cattle 
barn  at  a  show,  the  entries  stand  side 
by  side  in  stalls,  where  they  can  be 
studied  and  compared  by  the  public.  If 
they  are  uniformly  good  ones,  and  num¬ 
ber  twenty  or  more,  they  make  an  arena 
exhibit  that  registers  a  deep  impression 
on  spectators  who  appreciate  breed  types 
and  values.  The  main  objects  of  the 
futurity  class  are  to  assemble  in  one 
class  selected,  typical  young  bulls  having 
high-record  dams,  and,  by  offering  cash 
prizes,  to  encourage  painstaking  breeders 
to  show  under  conditions  favorable  to 
the  making  of  sales.  Ayrshire  futurity 
bull  calves  sold  this  season  at  $200  to 
$500  a  head.  Among  the  Ayrshire  fu¬ 
turity  bulls  shown  at  the  recent  Eastern 
States  Exposition  and  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  Wendover  Coast  Guard,  a 
first-prizewinner,  owned  by  Wendover 
Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  .T.,  was  bought 
by  E.  C.  Blodgett,  Bernardston,  Mass. 
Alta  Crest  Rainy  Day,  second-prizewin¬ 
ner  at  Syracuse  and  third  at  Spring- 
field,  was  bought  by  B.  F.  Steele,  Heuvel- 
ton,  N.  Y.  from  Alta  Crest  Farm. 
Spencer,  Mass.  Other  recent  buyers  of 
Ayrshire  futurity  bulls  are  Fred  Porter, 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  ;  G.  E.  TV  illiams, 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. ;  Ellsworth  Bunker, 


Other  Livestock 

grained.  When  November  comes  they 
will,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing.  In  August  I  had  all  of  the  mow 
fields  seeded  to  Alsike  clover.  Good  rains 
soon  followed.  The  clover  is  now  a  good 
stand.  In  the  Spring  I  will  go  over  the 
fields  and  sow  about  4  lbs.  of  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  per  acre,  and  apply  some 
fertilizer.  Blue  grass  and  clover  can’t 
be  beaten  for  pasture.  My  intention  is 
to  have  the  best  pasture  that  can  be 
developed  in  the  East.” 

A  New  York  City  Show. — Dec.  12 
and  13  are  the  dates  of  the  first  New 
York  City  Baby  Beef  Show,  to  be  held 
at  the  stockyards,  11th  Avenue  and  41st 
Street.  It  will  be  sponsored  and  the  cash 
prizes  contributed  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  in  co-operation  with  the 
meat  packing  and  allied  interests  at  the 
stockyards.  All  of  the  entries  for  this 
the  first  event  of  its  kind  in  the  city, 
will  be  4-H  club  baby  beeves,  fed,  owned 
and  shown  by  Logan  Co.,  O.,  -boys  and 
girls.  About  85  steers  will  be  exhibited, 
judged  and  paraded  in  the  forenoon  of 
Friday,  Dee.  12.  On  that  day  the  boys 
and  girls  will  be  shown  through  the 
Armour  abattoir,  be  luncheon  guests  of 
the  ,T.  C.  Penny  Co.,  and  receive  their 
prize  ribbons  from  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  at  a  reception  in  their  honor  at  the 
City  Hall.  Their  steers  will  be  sold 
at  auction  in  the  afternoon  ;  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  young  visitors  will  be  given  a 
banquet.  On  Saturday,  they  will  make 
a  bus  tour  of  the  city  and  a  boat  tour 
of  the  harbor ;  in  the  evening  they  will 
be  the  banquet  guests  of  the  Ohio  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York.  On  their  way  back 
to  Ohio  the  next  day,  they  will  spend  the 
forenoon  seeing  Niagara  Falls.  The 
world’s  largest  city,  in  which  most  of  the 
best  beef  that  can  be  produced  is  con¬ 
sumed,  would  be  an  appropriate  place 
for  a  fat  cattle  show,  if  the  animals  could 
be  satisfactorily  housed  and  exhibited, 
and  if  the  interested  public  could  be  com¬ 


fortably  taken  care  of  in  the  already  con- 
guested  stockyards  area.  So  far  ar  space 
and  facilities  for  future  growth  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Jersey  City  stockyards  would 
be  a  better  location  for  such  a  show.  At 
that  livestock  market  the  show  could  be 
expanded  and  developed  into  a  wide¬ 
angled  exposition  for  fat  beef  cattle, 
lambs,  sheep,  pigs  and  wool.  A  show  of 
this  character  for  stock  raised  and  fat¬ 
tened  and  wool  grown  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  States,  will  eventually  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  metropolitan  area,  if  the 
interest  of  eastern  farmers  in  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  continues  to  grow. 

Feed  Grinding. — A.  II.  F.,  Broome 
Co..  N.  Y.,  asks :  ‘‘Would  it  pay  me  to 
grind  or  chop  up  coarse,  home-grown 
roughage,  so  as  to  get  more  of  it  eaten 
by  beef  cattle  than  they  would  otherwise 
consume?”  Nothing  is  said  of  the  kind 
or  quality  of  the  roughage,  or  the  age  of 
the  cattle.  Yearling  and  older  cattle 
are  much  more  efficient  than  younger 
cattle  as  converters  of  coarse  feeds  into 
a  marketable  product.  Our  inquirer 
might  be  able  to  answer  his  own  question 
if  he  knew  the  cost  of  grinding  or  chop¬ 
ping  roughages.  Combined  machines  now 
on  the  market  grind  grain  and  handle 
roughage  in  the  same  way,  their  capaci¬ 
ties  being  a  ton  to  more  than  three  tons 
of  roughage  an  hour.  The  grinding  of 
tough,  fibrous  roughage  is  different  from 
grinding  brittle  grain.  The  use  of  sharp 
knives  gives  good  results  in  a  combined 
mill.  Farmers  in  many  regions  who 
grind  fodder  and  hay  crops  report  vary¬ 
ing  costs,  some  estimates  being  less  than 
$2  a  ton.  At  the  Minnesota  station  the 
cost  of  grinding  was  less  than  $2  a  ton 
for  dry  Alfalfa  hay.  At  the  South  Dakota 
station  Alfalfa  hay  was  ground  at  a 
cost  of  $1.43  a  ton,  and  cornstover  at 
$1.05  a  ton.  At  the  Kansas  station 
kafir  fodder  was  ground  for  less  than  $1 
a  ton.  At  the  Nebraska  station  last 
year  Alfalfa  hay  was  ground  at  $1.33 
a  ton,  an  electric  motor  being  used  for 
power,  while  $1.43  a  ton  was  the  cost 
when  tractor  power  was  used.  These  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  the  recutting  or  grind¬ 


ing  of  such  roughages  as  hay  and  fodder 
can  be  done  at  about  $2  a  ton. 

Small  Slaughtering  Plants. — Pro¬ 
ducers  of  meatmaking  livestock  in  many 
eastern  regions  enjoy  local  marketing 
opportunities  that  are  not  open  to  the 
majority  of  farmers  in  the  West.  In  the 
East  we  have  numerous  small  slaughtering 
plants,  operated  by  their  owners,  who 
buy  and  kill  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and 
vend  fresh  meats  from  their  delivery 
trucks.  In  a  Hudson  Valley  county  I 
recently  visited  a  small,  clean  plant, 
owned  by  a  firm  of  slaughterers  who  buy 
and  dress  several  hundred  cattle,  lambs 
and  hogs  every  week.  Two  brothers,  who 
succeeded  their  father  in  the  business, 
operate  the  plant,  hiring  two  or  three 
men,  and  locally  market  the  output. 
Their  trucks,  in  which  local  livestock 
is  gathered,  are  seen  on  paved  and  dirt 
roads  in  a  zone  75  to  100  miles  surround¬ 
ing  their  "location.  By  letter,  telephone 
and  personal  visits,  farmers  in  that  zone 
report  to  these  slaughterers  that  they 
have  livestock  for  sale,  and  ask  for  price 
quotations.  A  member  of  the  firm  also 
travels  much  of  the  time  in  a  car,  to 
learn  where,  in  their  trade  territory, 
livestock  is  ready  for  sale,  and  by  whom 
it  is  owned.  Most  of  their  stock,  how¬ 
ever,  is  obtained  in  carloads  from  the 
Midwest,  because  the  local  supply  is 
inadequate  to  meet  their  needs.  One  of 
the  brothers  said  to  me  that  they  would 
rather  buy  local  livestock  than  ship  in 
animals  from  distant  points,  and  that 
for  local  stock  of  satisfactory  quality 
they  could  always  pay  better  prices  than 
were  received  by  Midwest,  producers 
whose  fat  stock  of  the  same  quality  came 
on  order  to  their  plant.  A  stockraising 
farmer  who  sells  animals  to  local  buyers 
or  slaughterers  who  truck  them  off  his 
farm,  can  save  money  by  keeping  himself 
posted  on,  prices,  giraffes  and  market 
trends  and  conditions,  and  by  owning 
and  using  accurate  scales  on  which  to 
weigh  them  at  home.  The  price  that  he 
receives  should,  in  his  own  interest  and 
for  his  protection,  be  based  on  their  home 
weights.  Business-like  selling  is  the 
answer  to  shrewd  buying.  i>.  c.  W. 


Tutney,  Vt.,  and  Ray  Van  Skiver,  South 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

A  Dairyman’s  Remarks. — A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dairyman,  A.  C.  writes :  “If  I 
were  going  to  keep  cows  in  a  market 
milk  community,  I  would  choose  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows.  In  a  butterfat  region, 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys  would  be  my  choice. 
My  reason  for  adopting  a  breed  already 
established  in  a  community,  is  that  this 
would  insure  co-operation  with  one's 
neighbors,  and  result  in  greater  contacts 
with  buyers.  The  economical  operation 
of  a  dairy-farm  requires  the  maximum 
production  of  feeds  at  home.  I  nder  my 
conditions,  all  silage,  legume  hay,  corn 
and  oats  required  must  be  grown  on  the 
farm.  The  proportion  of  cows  in  milk 
to  the  number  of  heifers  and  calves  in 
the  herd,  is  important  to  keep  in  mind. 
An  average  of  l-V-j  to  2  heifers  of  all  ages 
to  five  producing  cows,  is  about  the  right 
proportion  for  replacement  purposes.  The 
raising  of  more  heifers  than  this  propor¬ 
tion  is  something  of  a  risk.  I  have  seen 
in  many  herds  a  lot  of  thin,  stunted 
young  stock,  and  heard  their  owners  say 


that  their  milk  checks  would  not  pay 


If  the  chickens  ate  at  the  table  and  you  ate  off  the  ground,  would  you  have 


any  preference  as  to  what  they  gave  you  to  eat? 


their  feed  bills.” 


Mixed-Bred  Beef  Steers.  —  Steers 
fattened  in  carload  lots  will  sell  best 
if  they  are  uniform  in  type,  size  and 
color  markings.  Carloads  or  smaller  lots 
of  fat  animals  of  various  weights,  types 
and  colors  always  sell  at  a  discount. 
The  man  who  feeds  them  doesn  t  get  what 
they  are  worth,  even  when  the  market  is 
strong  and  active  for  all  grades.  Aber- 
deen-Angus  steers,  being  black,  hornless 
and  generally  uniform  in  type,  often 
sell  at  a  premium,  as  feeders  or  as  fat 
cattle.  Hereford  steers,  which  are  con¬ 
spicuously  uniform  in  color  markings 
and  adhere  closely  to  the  same  type,  also 
catch  the  eyes  of  buyers  at  the  markets. 
Shorthorn  steers  may  sometimes  sell  at 
a  disadvantage  in  carlots  because  they 
may  be  red,  white,  roan  and  red  and 
white  in  color.  Experienced  buyers, 
however,  are  fair  in  their  bids  on  Short¬ 
horns,  and  this  breed  produces  a  high 
percentage  of  the  market-topping  carloads. 
Farmers  who  buy  feeder  cattle  to  graze 
or  fatten  often  make  a  mistake  against 
themselves  when  they  purchase  loads  of 
mixed  colors  or  mixed  breeds,  grades  and 
types.  They  cost  less  than  straight  loads 
of  one  breed,  but  sell  for  considerably 
less  when  marketed.  The  owner  of  a 
good  carload  of  yearling  steers,  now  on 
grass  (and  receiving  some  grain),  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  follows  :  “There  are  two 
Aberdeen-Angus  and  three  Shorthorns ; 
the  rest  are  roan  and  red  Durlmms, 
though  there  are  two  white  ones.”  Since 
“Durham”  is  the  old  name  for  Shorthorn, 
all  of  our  friend’s  steers  are  Shorthorns 
except  two.  Here  we  have  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  confusion  which  often  results 
from  the  presence  of  various  permissi¬ 
ble  colors  in  one  breed.  Our  friend  con¬ 
tinues  :  “My  cattle  have  had  good  pas¬ 
ture  all  Summer,  including  the  mowings 
of  a  farm  that  cuts  80  tons  of  hay  a 
year.  For  some  time  they  have  been 


The  Money  Value  of  “Taste” 
in  Pigs  and  Chickens 


When  you  can  get  15c  for  pork  and  40c  for  eggs,  any¬ 
body  can  show  a  profit  on  Hogs  and  Poultry.  But 
when  the  price  comes  down  to  about  half  that  amount, 
it  takes  real  scientific  and  economic  feeding  to  make 
real  money.  And  every  smart  feeder  knows  that  the 
most  palatable,  tasty  feeding  that  will  stimulate  diges¬ 
tion  will  make  for  the  greatest  economy  of  pork,  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  production. 

SCIENCE  has  made  some  great  discover¬ 
ies  in  the  pig  and  chicken  world. 

It  has  discovered  that  pigs  and  chickens 
have  taste  the  same  as  humans.  That  they 
will  use  their  taste  in  selection,  if  given  a 
chance.  And  finally,  that  what  they  like 
best  is  best  for  them. 

Farmers  and  feeders  who  have  followed 
these  discoveries  are  making  money  faster 
than  they  ever  made  it  before.  The  others, 
at  best,  are  standing  still. 


The  particular  feed,  scientists  tell  us,  that 
pigs  and  chickens  like  best  is  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk.  They  say  that  every  other  feed 
should  have  a  percentage  of  Semi-Solid 
added  to  it  in  order  to  create  this  taste 
appeal.  And  that,  when  you  add  Semi-Solid 
to  any  other  feed,  your  pigs  will  put  on 
better  and  firmer  pork  and  do  it  faster  and 
your  hens  will  lay  more  and  bigger  eggs. 

Among  those  who  keep  up  with  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  times  this  is 
pretty  well  understood  already,  because 
the  Consolidated  Products  Company  alone 
is  called  upon  to  supply  over  a  hundred 
million  pounds  a  year  of  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  to  the  farmers  and  feeders  of 
America  who  are  making  money  out  of 
their  flocks  and  herds. 
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Two  profits  are  obtained 
from  Park  &  Pollard 
feeds:  (1)  immediate 
production  profits  ;  (  2  ) 
profits  which  come  from 
better  health  and  im¬ 
proved  condition. 


To  be  sure  of  profit  making 
feeds  ask  for  Park  &  Pollard’s. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  .  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  .  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bct-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd  Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Rhode  Island  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Experiment  Station. 
Kingston,  It.  I.  The  contest  commenced 
October  1  and  will  continue  to  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1981.  There  are  50  pens-,  each 
containing  18  birds,  the  10  highest  being 
counted.  The  standing  in  the  contest 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  points 
made  by  eacii  bird,  not  by  the  number 
of  eggs  laid.  These  points  are  indicated 
below : 

Eggs  weighing  18  ounces  per  dozen  each 
given  .70  points  per  ’egg;  19,  .75;  20, 
.80 ;  21.  .85 ;  22,  .90 ;  28,  .95 ;  24,  1  ; 
25,  1.05;  20,  1.10.  No  credit  (points 
or  production)  will  be  given  for  eggs 
weighing  less  than  eighteen  ounces  per 
dozen,  and  all*  eggs  weighing  more  than 
20  ounces  per  dozen  will  receive  the 
same  number  of  .points,  that  is  1.1,  as 
eggs  weighing  20  ounces. 

Following  is  the  record  in  eggs  and 
points  for  week  ending  October  7 : 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


E 

Points 

Albert  II.  Cole.  It.  I . 

89 

34.55 

C.  I).  Snow,  R.  I . 

25 

20.00 

Hugh  N.  Gifford-,  -R.  I . 

26 

22.10 

Ooulaeos  I’.  Farm,  Mass.  .  . 

32 

29.30 

Paul  Lozito,  R.  T . 

8 

7.00 

Milton  P.  Steere,  It.  I . 

36 

29.65 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  *1.  . . 

80 

22.65 

Crystal  Spring  Farm,  R.  I... 

14 

11.20 

Saundersto.wn  I*.  F.,  R.  I.  .  . 

26 

22.80 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  I . 

52 

46.00 

Walter  J.  Farrow.  It.  I . 

32 

24.75 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

5S 

54.25 

Spring  Green  Farm.  It.  I.  . . 

. 

.  . 

Frank  A.  Stevens,  It.  I . 

14 

11.50 

It.  Percy  Johnson,  R.  I . 

# 

,  , 

Sarah  II.  LeVallev.  R.  I.  .  . . 

17 

15.55 

F.  S.  Chapin*  Mass . 

1 

.70 

Lealand  I’.  Yards,  R.  I . 

Modern  Farm,  R.  I . 

48 

39.45 

28 

18.70 

Jesse  II.  Metcalf,  It.  I . 

40 

87.00 

Hawthorne  P.  Farm,  Mass.  .  . 

7 

6.35 

D.  R.  Peck  Estate.  Mass.  .  .  . 

27 

21.25 

Saunderstown  I*.  F.,  It.  I.  . . 

11 

10.50 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

L.  H.  Burlingame,  R.  I . 

L.  I).  Bartholomew,  Conn.  .  . 

43 

34.90 

Leighton  Orchards,  It.  I.  ... 

40 

33.65 

Leighton  Orchards,  It.  I.  ... 

37 

80.10 

John  -T.  Murray,  R.  I . 

, 

.  . 

A.  B.  Belden,  It.  I . 

16 

13.45 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

49 

42.15 

Aram  I.  Gariepy,  R.  I . 

Foster  Brothers,  R.  I . 

1 

.70 

12 

9.90 

G.  E.  Weigel,  R.  I . 

41 

86.40 

Willson’s  Egg  Farm,  R.  I.  .  . 

32 

25.05 

Geo.  J.  Schaeffer,  R.  I . 

20 

15.20 

Sunnyri'dge  Farm,  R.  I . 

41 

37.55 

Roderick  A.  Cruden,  It.  I. .  .  . 

. 

Lewis  Farms,  Tt.  I . 

45 

38.50 

A.  B.  Belden,  R.  I . 

39 

34.70 

Saunderstown  P.  F.,  R.  T.  .  . 

39 

24.95 

Saunderstown  P.  F.,  R.  I.  . . 

30 

26.15 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  I . 

49 

43.40 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

61 

52.65 

Tingley’s  P.  Farm,  R.  I.  ... 

34 

30.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Huntingliouse  Farm.  R.  I.  .  . 

49 

42.95 

Chanteelor  Farm,  It.  I . 

1 

.80 

JERSEY'  BLACK  GIANTS 

Javheegee  P.  Farm,  R.  I.  ... 

13 

11.45 

F.  Y.  Dufresne,  It.  I . 

o 

2.35 

JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS 

Jayheegee  P.  Farm,  R.  I.  ... 

6 

5.60 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

J.  Heseltine,  R.  I . 

11 

8.25 

TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 

FOR  EARLY 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS  * 
BROILERS 


STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


WENEKSCHICKS 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches 
4-5  months  While  Leghorn  Pullets.  Immediate  Delivery 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


Dept.  A, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April.  *Tlce 
$110  perlOOO.  Send  for  catalog— it’s  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  l,RichfieId,Pa. 


WinLgayPulletssr” 

Hollywood-Hansen  strain  from  blood  tested 
flocks,  sired  by  R.  O.  V.  males. 

J.  GUV  LESHER  NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Kali  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100£  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  H,  Beaver  Springs,  Fa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  gZZ,  Chicks 

l.l  1  .  T  1 _ -1  J. 


Super 
_  Quality 

Barred  and  White  Books,  Rhode  Island  Beds. 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  out¬ 
law  fall  and  winter  prices.  100?6  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROM1G,  Veterinarian  ■  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Hollywood  Strain  S.C.\\  .  J.egliorns 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  It.  O.  i  . 

Certified  Cockerels,  S3  00  R.  0.  P  Cockerels,  $5.00 

Winner  in  N.  Y.  Contest  1927-28 
Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest  1928-29 

TW)X  375  -  -  FRlENDfeHII,  IN.  *• 


h“uroo"s  Poultry  Remedies  ~sSln.V. 


KILLS  RATS 

NOTHING  ELSE 

K-R-0  (Kills  Eats  Only)  killed 
238  rats  in  12  hours  on  a  Kansas 
farm.  It  is  the  original  product  made 
by  a  special  process  of  squill,  an  in¬ 
gredient  recommended  by  U.  S. 
Government  as  sure  death  to  rats  and 
mice,  but  harmless  to  dogs,  cats, 
poultry  or  even  baby  chicks.  You  can 
depend  on  this.  K-R-0  in  a  few 
years  has  become  America’s  leading 
rat  and  mouse  killer.  Sold  by  all 
druggists  on  a  money  back  guarantee. 


PARKS'3  BARRED  BOCKS 

Buy  your  Pullet*,  Cockerels  and  Cocks  Now 
Prices  about  one-third  less  than  later 
Big,  hosky,  healthy,  free  range  reared  youngsters.  Many 
pullets  ready  to  start  laying:.  Cockerels  and  cocks  able 
to  stamp  the  ability  to  lay  and  pay  in  your  nock. 

Parks’  Strain  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  Rocks-carefully  selected,  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  for  eggs  since  1889.  Winners  in  all  the 
leading  contests.  Records  up  to  329  eggs.  Laying 
at  119  days.  Customers  report  flock  averages  up  to 
271  eggs.  Get  latest  prices  and  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

Write  for  Our  Low  Prices 

SMITH’S  VALIONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Chicks  for  Broilers  SJKffi 

prices.  C.  C.  Allen  llatehery  Sc  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


Catching  Weasel 

,T.  F.,  of  New  Jersey,  asks  bow  lie  can 
catch  a  weasel.  If  he  will  take  three  old 
boards  about  5  feet  long  and  nail  them 
together,  just  wide  enough  to  take  a 
steel  trap  and  set  the  trap  underneath, 
with  a  few  small  twigs  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  each  end  leaving  just  room 
enough  for  the  weasel  to  get  in,  I  don’t 
think  he  will  have  any  trouble  catching 
him.  They  very  seldom  travel  across  an 
open  lot,  and  just  love  to  go  through  a 
drain  pipe  or  hole  like  I  have  mentioned, 
I  have  trapped  several  that  way.  There 
is  no  danger  of  catching  cat  or  dog. 

Massachusetts.  F.  e.  n. 


In  a  Corner  of  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y. 

Could  there  be  more  interesting  and 
delightful  approach  in  Autumn  to  the 
capital  of  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  than  from 
the  east  and  south,  along  the  Swiss  Kill 
and  Fox  Creek?  A  hard-surfaced,  wind¬ 
ing  road,  slightly  convex  showing  the 
effects  of  hammering  by  trucks  and  autos, 
flanks  these  rivulets  most  of  the  way 
from  near  Rensselaerville,  in  Albany 
County,  to  the  clean,  orderly  town  of 
Schoharie,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
creek  of  that  name.  We  were  several 
miles  from  the  town  when,  on  the  right, 
small  hillside  and  valley  fields  of  Alfalfa, 
almost  ready  for  a  third  cutting,  came 
into  view.  We  had  entered  a  land  of 
limestone  and  milk.  Fields  of  corn  and 


Timothy  meadows  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  added  variety  to  a  landscape 
that  was  good  to  look  upon.  There  were 
no  signs  of  serious  injury  by  dry  weather. 
Not  a  cow,  sheep,  hog  or  horse  was  seen. 
Most  of  the  best  land  everywhere  in  the 
East  is  neither  used  nor  fenced  for  pas¬ 
turing.  It  could  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  where  there  was  so  much 
good  Alfalfa,  silage  and  hay,  there  were 
lots  of  dairy  herds. 

At  the  outskirts  of  Schoharie  the  road 
widens  and  becomes  the  town’s  main 
street,  with  fine,  old  maples  and  pleasant 
homes,  set  in  well-kept,  spacious  yards, 
on  each  side  down  to  the  business  dis¬ 
trict.  Arriving  after  supper  time,  I  sat 
in  a  hotel  office  where  several  men — 
apparently  old  friends  of  one  another — • 
had  gathered  to  talk  a  while  before  going 
home.  _  They  were  talking,  and  laughing. 
Their  'topic  was  a  fresh  political  scandal 
at  Albany.  “Crooks  are  usually  pretty 
well  advertised,  but  honest,  decent  men 
never  are,”  said  one  of  the  group.  They 
then  _  switched  to  the  legal  status  of 
Gypsies.  On  the  day  before,  one  of 
these  homeless  wanderers  had  been  jailed 
in  the  town  for  robbing  a  citizen  while 
“telling  his  fortune.”  “Gypsies  travel 
in  autos  bought  with  license  tags  on 
them,”  said  one  of  the  talkers.  “They 
live  by  >  ‘telling  fortunes,’  and  camping 
in  farming  communities  where  things  to 
eat  may  he  bought  or  otherwise  obtained. 
Since  they  are  not  citizens  of  any  State, 
how  can  they  be  dealt  with  at  law?”  No 
one  answered  specifically,  but  the  talkers 
agreed  that  “in  such  cases  the  common 
law  should  take  its  course.” 

After  a  pause,  one  of  the  group  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  prices  which  were  being 
offered  for  apples  in  his  neighborhood. 
From  $1  to  $1.50  a  barrel,  and  15  cents 
a  100  lbs.  for  cider  apples  were  the  quo¬ 
tations.  One  grower  had  sold  his  Bald¬ 
wins  for  $1.50  a  barrel.  “You  know,” 
said  another,  “a  barrel  of  small  apples 
weighs  considerably  more  than  a  barrel 
of  large  apples.  A  barrel  of  big  ones 
weighs  about  180  lbs,  and  a  barrel  of 
little  ones  about  150  lbs.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  grade  our  apples  better  than 
we  used  to ‘in  this  county,  and  this  work 
seems  to  pay  as  well  when  good  apples 
are  cheap  as  .when  they  are  $8  a  barrel. 
There  will  be  more  cider  and  vinegar 
made  at  the  mill  up  the  street  than  ever 
before.” 

The  local  prices  of  milk  and  the  dairy 
situation  in  the  county  were  next  men¬ 
tioned.  One  _of  the  talkers,  a  dairyman 
who  milks  85  cows,  said  that  he  had 
bought  $000  worth  of  feed  to  supplement 
his  short  pastures,  hoping  and  antici¬ 
pating  that  the  producer’s  price  for  milk 
would  soon  he  increased.  It  hadn’t  been, 
however,  and  he  couldn't  figure  out  how 
he  could  go  on  making  3.5  per  cent  milk 
at  about  $2  a  cwt.  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  pool,  which,  he  said,  had  approxi¬ 
mately  700  members — about  half  of  all 
the  dairymen — in  the  county.  Some 
dairymen  had  withdrawn  from  the  pool, 
lie  said,  hut  others  had  to  join  or  quit 
business  because  there  was  no  other  local 
market  for  their  milk. 

The  next  day  I  walked  out  to  the 
Borden  milk  plant.  It  bore  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  active,  prosperous  business. 
An  agricultural  machinery  dealer’s  place 
nearby  presented  a  different  appearance, 
hut  in  the  Spring  it.  had  enjoyed  a  fairly 
good  trade  in  standard  machines.  A  lum¬ 
ber  yard  in  the  same  zone  was  doing  very 
little  farm  business.  The  historic  old 
stone  fort,  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
period,  at  the  edge  of  town,  was  closed 
for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  said  to  house 
many  rare  military  and  other  relics. 
Further  on,  I  entered  the  premises  of  an 
apple  grower,  on  a  small  scale.  He  and 
a  hired  man  were  gathering  the  fruit, 
lie  owns  and  operates  a  limekiln.  A 
lofty  limestone  ridge  is  partly  on  his 
land.  He  lias  quarried  and  burned  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  limerock,  which  he  sells 
at  $7.50  a  ton  in  hulk,  and  $8  a  ton  in 
hags  at  the  kiln.  Practically  every  Al¬ 
falfa  grower  in  the  community  and  many 
others  elsewhere  in  the  State,  lie  said, 
had  used  liis  product  on  their  land.  He 
thought  that  his  good  apple  crops,  from 
trees  about  twelve  years  old,  were  largely 
due  to  the  liberal  liming  of  his  land. 

In  the  afternoon  the  bus  on  which  I 
rode  to  Albany,  started  from  Schoharie 
carrying  twenty  school  boys  and  gfirls, 
who  got  off  at  different  villages,  post- 
offices  and  side-road  stops  all  the  way 
from  five  to  twenty  miles  from  their 
school.  These  young  people  make  this 
trip  both  ways  by  bus  every  school  day. 
They  were  a  happy  lot,  well-dressed  and 
well-fed.  They  had  a  deal  of  fun  with 
their  chatter  and  laughter  as  the  big 
bus  roared  and  bumped  along.  Their 
homegoing  at  30  miles  an  hour  on  rubber 
wheels  and  hard  roads  struck  me  as  a 
far  cry  from  the  day  when  equally  happy 
boys  and  girls  of  my  generation  walked 
two  to  five  miles  in  all  weathers  to  a  one- 
room  schoolhouse  in  the  woods.  Outside 
and  on  the  surface,  things  have  changed 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  today  will  probably  turn  out 
as  well  per  1.000  as  their  parents  or 
grandparents  did.  At  one  point  while 
the  bus  was  rounding  and  descending  the 
long  hill  near  Altamont,  a  passenger 
could  see,  in  the  valley  far  below,  acres 
of  auto  in  a  black  mass  near  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  fair  ground.  The  Altamont 
Fair  was  under  way,  with  a  record-break¬ 
ing  attendance. 

One  enters  and  departs  from  Schoharie 
with  admiration  and  high  respect  for  the 
ideals  and  work  of  its  citizens  and  sup¬ 
porting  farmers  of  the  past  and  present. 
An  outsider  feels  at  once  that  it  is  a 
good  place  in  which  to  live.  D.  c.  w. 
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Delaware  Poultry  Show 

The  Delaware  State  Poultry  Show  will 
be  held  in  the  armory  at  Wilmington 
on  January  S,  9  and  10,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Delaware  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  co-operation  with  the  Delaware 
Fanciers’  and  Breeders’  Association, 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of 
the  University  of  Delaware.  II.  S. 
Palmer,  Newark,  Del.,  is  the  secretary, 
of  the  show. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  to 
lake  care  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  exhibits  of  poultry  and  commercial 
displays  and  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
poultry  raisers  and  hatcherymen  through¬ 
out  the  State  is  desired. 

A  special  department  is  also  being- 
arranged  for  the  members  of  the  4-II 
clubs  and  the  vocational  agricultural 
departments  in  the  high  schools  through¬ 
out  the  State.  A  poultry  judging  contest 
will  be  conducted  for  the  4-H  club  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  Association  will  send  to 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show 
the  three  boys  and  girls  making  the 
highest  score  in  this  contest. 


Chicago  Poultry  Exposition 

This  will  be  held  at  the  Coliseum 
December  3-7. 

Twenty-five  specialty  clubs  and  national 
poultry  associations  are  holding  their 
meets  here.  The  17  departments  will 
be  built  around  the  Standard  Bred  ex¬ 
hibits,  with  four  major  displays,  one  at 
eac-h  corner  of  the  main  floor.  These 
include  the  wild  turkey  run,  the  minia¬ 
ture  bantam  village,  the  waterfowl  pool, 
and  the  pigeon  loft  and  fly. 

The  whole  Exposition  is  intended  to  be 
both  entertaining  and  instructive,  con¬ 
stituting  practically  a  five-day  short 
course  in  poultry  husbandry.  Illus¬ 
trated  talks  will  be  given  every  afternoon 
and  evening  by  practical  men  and  women 
well  known  in  all  kinds  of  poultry  work. 

To  encourage  exhibits  from  a  distance, 
the  entry  fees  are  being  reduced  one- 
third  on  shipments  from  west  of  the 
Bookies  and  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  En¬ 
tries  will  close  November  12.  The  secre¬ 
tary  is  Harvey  C.  Wood.  141  W.  Jack- 
son  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  farmer  who  takes  a  glance  over 
the  general  situation  as  shown  by  the 
crop  news  and  market  reports  during  the 
height  of  the  harvest  season  will  find 
some  interesting  comparisons.  There  are 
bright  spots  in  the  farmer’s  position  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  season  which  does 
not  compare  well  with  most  recent  years. 
The  crops  are  looking  better  than  they 
did  during  the  height  of  the  dry  spell. 
There  was  considerable  improvement  dur¬ 
ing  September  but  the  combined  yield 
of  principal  crops  throughout  the  country 
is  still  about  six  per  cent  below  average 
and  about  six  per  cent  below  last  seson. 
There  will  be  more  grain,  except  corn, 
and  more  fruit.  Some  of  the  truck  crops 
including  onions  and  cabbage  show  heavy 
production.  The  crop  of  field  beans  is 
larger  than,  last  season.  The  worst 
shortage  is  in  corn,  hay  and  pastures. 

Some  sections  are  doing  well  even  in 
this  dry  season.  They  have  a  fine  crop 
of  grain  and  fruit  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
region  and  the  Northwestern  apples  are 
bringing  fair  prices.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  country  the  farmers  in  New 
England,  although  suffering  more  or  less 
from  other  conditions,  have  perhaps  av¬ 
eraged  as  well  as  usual.  Maine  potato 
growers  have  a  good  crop  in  much  better 
condition  than  expected  considering  the 
early  appearance  of  the  blight. 

Sweet  potatoes  made  a  somewhat  better 
showing  in  October  than  for  the  month 
before.  The  improvement  was  mostly  in 
the  Southern  States  which  do  not  ship 
any  large  proportion  of  their  crop  but 
retain  it  for  local  use.  The  states  which 
ship  most  of  the  market  potatoes  still 
show  decided  shortage.  Northern  markets 
are  mainly  supplied  from  the  region  of 
Virginia  northward  to  New  Jersey,  and 
west  to  Tennessee. 

There  were  sharp  gains  in  estimated  to¬ 
bacco  production,  according  to  the  Octo¬ 
ber  report,  in  Southern  States,  especially 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  the  im¬ 
provement  brings  the  countrywide  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  crop  close  to  that  of  last 
season  and  nearly  2,000,000  lbs.  abov> 
average,  despite  crops  far  below  average 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
The  crop  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio  improved  decidedly  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  Gains  in  production  include 
most  of  the  leading  market  type  of  to¬ 
bacco. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  feature  of 
the  farm  situation  is  not  the  light  pro¬ 
duction  but  the  low  prices  of  so  many 
products.  Average  prices  paid  to  farmers 
are  even  lower  than  in  the  depressed 
years  of  the  early  20’s,  and  some  leading 
crops  are  down  to  levels  prevailing  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  Cost  of  goods  bought  by 
the  farmers  has  come  down  to  some  ex¬ 
tent-,  but  the  average  farmer  finds  his 
buying  power  down  to  the  low  points 
reached  in  1921,  even  when  his  crops 


turn  out  fairly  good.  On  the  whole,  the 
position  of  the  eastern  farmer  is  rather 
better  than  that  prevailing  in  most  parts 
of  the  middle  West  because  average  gen¬ 
eral  injury  from  drought  was  less  severe 
and  prices  of  such  products  as  eggs, 
butter,  fruit,  and  potatoes  have  been 
fairly  satisfactory  considering  prevailing 
conditions  in  so  many  other  lines  of 
industry.  G.  n.  F. 


Turkeys  With  Bronchial 
Trouble 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  turkeys 
to  have  a  rattling  noise  in  their  throats, 
with  sometimes  a  snorting  sound,  which 
developed  couple  of  months  before  they 
started  to  lay?  After  laying  their  litter 
they  immediately  became  weak  with  little 
appetite,  standing  around  with  wings 
hanging,  and  eyes  closed  most  of  the 
time.  They  died,  after  being  sick  two  or 
three  weeks.  There  was  no  mucus,  se¬ 
cretion  or  sores  about  head  or  throat. 

Queen  Anne  Co.,  Md.  C.  c.  P. 

Such  rattling  sounds  might  be  caused 
by  common  colds,  roup,  bronchial  inflam¬ 
mation  (bronchitis)  or  obstruction  to 
breathing  from  the  presence  of  fungus 
growths  in  the  respiratory  organs.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  rat¬ 
tling  sound  was  evidence  of  the  disease 
causing  the  death  of  the  turkeys,  though 
it  may  have  been. 

The  other  symptoms  that  you  mention 
are  those  of  gradually  increasing  weak¬ 
ness  and  are  common  in  that  universal 
scourge  of  turkeys,  blackhead.  You  may 
discover  the  existence  of  this  disease 
without  special  knowledge  of  fowl  dis¬ 
orders.  Open  a  dead  bird  and  examine 
the  liver;  if  you  find  this  spotted  by  ir¬ 
regular  areas  of  discolored  patches,  some¬ 
what  as  the  skin  of  a  decaying  apple  is, 
you  may  make  the  diagnosis  of  black¬ 
head. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease,  which 
is  to  be  prevented  by  raising  the  young 
turkeys  upon  ground  that  has  never  been 
contaminated  by  the  droppings  of  other 
fowls  or  upon  wire  screen  floors  which 
keep  the  poults  from  access  to  filth  of 
any  kind.  Such  floors,  together  with  pro¬ 
tected  runs  of  concrete  that  can  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  have  made  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  turkeys  possible  where,  for  years, 
flocks  of  any  size  have  been  unknown. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bees  in  Fruit  Orchards 

At  the  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Beekeepers’ 
Association  meeting  recently,  S.  D 
House,  a  leading  comb  honey  producer, 
referred  to  the  important  matter  of  bees 
for  fruit  pollination.  He  took  300  col¬ 
onies  to  the  Hitchings  and  near-by  or¬ 
chards  of  Onondaga  County,  near  the  In¬ 
dian  reservation.  The  latter  had  a  100 
per  cent  set  of  fruit,  so  that  thinning  was 
necessary  the  remainder  of  the  Summer. 

In  Wayne  County  package  bees  proved 
a  failure  as  an  aid  in  -pollinization,  as 
there  were  not  sufficient  workers.  Where 
these  were  used  the  fruit  set  was  only 
25  per  cent.  Farther  on  in  this  section, 
where  real  colonies  were  used,  the  set 
was  100  per  cent. 

Last  year  Mr.  House  placed  bees  in 
one  orchard,  with  results  that  taught 
valuable  lessons.  One  man  paid  the  total 
expense  of  bringing  in  the  bees,  $1,000, 
or  $6  per  colony.  Near-by  orchardists 
profited  from  the  bees,  yet  they  were  not 
interested,  and  continued  to  spray  during 
the  six  days  the  bees  were  there.  Thus 
the  bees  were  poisoned,  with  a  heavy  loss 
to  their  owner. 

This  year  he  interested  all  the  growers 
in  the  section  by  instructing  them  in  the 
habits  of  the  bee,  and  in  their  value  as 
a  pollinizing  agent.  All  shared  in  the 
expense,  and  all  agreed  to  refrain  from 
dusting  or  spraying  the  apple  blossoms 
while  the  bees  were  in  the  orchards.  In 
each  case  24  hours  was  allowed  to  bring 
the  bees  in.  and  an  equal  time  for  their 
removal.  He  charged  $7  a  colony — $1  to 
be  refunded  if  the  bees  get  back  home  in 
fair  condition.  Three  hundred  colonies 
means  all  night  work,  with  two  or  three 
trucks,  and  five  or  six  men  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  with  bees. 

Last  year  there  was  but  one  day  in 
the  six  that  was  clear  and  warm  enough 
for  the  bees  to  work,  yet  that  one  day 
would  have  been  sufficient  had  it  not  been 
for  dandelion  blossoms,  upon  which  the 
bees  prefer  to  work,  and  which  blossom 
simultaneously.  This  year  the  orchardists 
had  mowed  or  sprayed  to  eradicate  dan¬ 
delions.  Even  so,  it  was  found  that  the 
bees  were  straying  to  the  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation,  where  there  were  many  wild  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  bloom.  These  contain  more 
nectar,  and  the  bees  had  forsaken  the 
commercial  trees.  Consequently  the  wild 
trees  were  stripped  of  bloom,  many 
branches  being  carried  to  the  commercial 
orchards  and  hung  up  so  that  cross-pol- 
linization  was  obtained. 

Asked  as  to  how  many  bees  were  need¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose,  he  said  that  one 
colony  to  each  four  acres  would  produce 
a  100  per  cent  set  of  fruit.  But  they 
should  not  be  placed  one  colony  here  and 
another  there,  all  over  the  orchard.  It 
is  far  better  to  place  15  to  40  in  a  group. 


Bees  would  rather  go  a  half  mile  than 
not,  and  will  easily  go  a  mile  and  a  half. 

He  explained  his  placings  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  where  the  orchards  were  on 
a  hillside,  so  the  bees  can  return  with 
their  loads  of  nectar  with  the  wind,  not 
against  it,  and  on  a  downward  slope.  He 
said  if  one  can  get  a  five-year  contract, 
and  have  ventilated  hives,  so  arranged 
that  they  are  ready  to  go  in  15  minutes 
it  may  pay  you  to  co-operate  with  the 
orchardists. 

He  explained  that  there  are  many  de¬ 
tails  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  this  phase 
of  the  work.  Asked  as  to  the  actual  loss 
in  bees  due  to  the  removal  away  from  the 
home  stand  and  back  again,  he  placed  it 
at  35  per  cent  of  the  colony.  lie  believes 
that  5  per  cent  may  be  counted  as  the 
real  loss  each  way,  the  remainder  due  to 
chilling,  poisoning  and  other  factors.  If 
the  temperature  falls  below  57  degrees 
the  bees  cannot  fly  and,  if  they  have  been 
tempted  out  by  the  aroma  of  the  blos¬ 
soms  they  never  return  if  cooler  than 
this.  He  said  one  colony  in  three  is  fit 
to  go  and  these  will  need  to  be  stimulated. 
There  is  no  gain  in  honey  stores  from  the 
trip.  Apple  blossoms  are  poor  in  nectar, 
and  they  will  barely  make  their  living. 

Discussing  prices,  Mr.  House  reported 
that  some  fruit  growers  shop  around. 
Prices  varied  this  year  from  $3  per  col¬ 
ony,  to  $4  and  $7  in  his  cases.  The  real 
measure  of  value  is  the  size  of  the  colony. 
If  the  colony  has  50,000  bees,  35,000  of 
them  will  go  out  in  the  field  and  work, 
while  a  weak  colony  or  a  package  of  bees 
will  not  do  a  thing.  In  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  orchards  the  fee  is  $10. 
No  trips  over  three  or  four  hours  long 
should  be  attempted  in  his  opinion. 

A!.  G.  F. 


Value  of  Ice  in  Pond 

There  is  on  my  property  a  pond  90 
or  100  acres  in  area.  Recently  a  com¬ 
mercial  ice  dealer  has  approached  me  with 
a  proposition  for  harvesting  ice.  Could 
you  furnish  me  with  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  of  royalty  I  might 
reasonably  demand,  as  well  as  the  ap¬ 
proximate  tonnage  which  might  be  har¬ 
vested  per  acre?  In  past  Winters  the 
ice  averaged  12  to  15  inches  in  thickness. 
The  pond  is  situated  12  miles  from  a 
city  of  150,000  population,  and  close  to 
a  concrete  highway.  The  dealer  proposes 
to  erect  icehouses  on  my  property,  and 
to  market  the  ice  by  means  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  ice  stations  in  the  city.  G.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

At  freezing  temperature,  32  degrees  F., 
ice  weighs  57.50  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  As 
the  temperature  falls  below  this,  ice  con¬ 
tracts  and  becomes  slightly  heavier,  but 
for  any  practical  purpose  the  above 
weight  is  satisfactory. 

Figuring  on  this  basis  an  acre  of  ice, 
if  12  inches  in  thickness,  would  weigh 
1252  tons.  There  is  some  unavoidable 
waste  in  cutting,  but  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  1000  tons  per  acre  could  be 
harvested,  or  approximately  83%  tons 
for  each  inch  in  thickness. 

My  impression  is  that  local  ice  dealers 
pay  at  the  rate  of  about  50  cents  per 
ton  for  ice,  cut  and  ready  to  haul.  This 
price  includes  the  labor  of  cutting. 

To  determine  a  just  price  for  the  ice 
at  the  pond  a  careful  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  made,  and  the  ice  dealer’s 
costs  of  cutting,  storing,  hauling  and 
selling  determined  as  closely  as  possible. 
To  this  should  be  added  a  reasonble 
amount  for  waste  and  a  fair  profit.  This 
sum  deducted  from  his  retail  selling  price 
would  give  the  potential  value  of  the 
ice  at  the  pond.  kobert  h.  smith. 


The  Book  Shelf 

.  Wind  Blown  Stories,  by  Ethel  and 
and  Frank  Owen  ($2)  is  a  charming 
book  with  quaint  and  interesting  stories 
for  children.  The  Old  Vendor  sits  on 
the  doorstep  of  Jerry’s  Sweet  Shop  and 
tells  the  children  new  stories  that  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all.  The  illustrations  are 
charming.  This  would  be  a  nice  book  for 
Christmas  or  birthdays.  Miss  Owen  will 
autograph  them  if  requested. 

Electricity  for  Beginners  by  Edward 
Hopper  Thomas  ($1.50)  is  exactly  like 
the  name.  It  begins  with  the  mystery 
of  electricity  and  takes  one  through  to 
the  form  of  construction  of  the  telephone. 
It  is  a  complete  little  textbook  for  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  something 
about  electricity.  .  * 

Henley’s  ABC  of  Gliding  and  Sail¬ 
flying  by  Major  Victor  W.  Page  ($2  in 
cloth,  $1.50  in  paper)  is  a  treatise  on 
modern  gliding.  It  deals  with  principles 
of  gliding  in  a  form  easily  understood 
by  young  people  and  beginners  in  avia¬ 
tion.  It  also  gives  the  leading  types  of 
gliders  and  sailplanes  and  their  con¬ 
struction. 

The  ABC  of  Aviation  ($1)  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  book  in  simple  language  for 
beginners  in  aviation.  For  sale  by 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York. 


“Have  you  any  relatives  living  in  the 
country?”  “No;  whenever  we  take  a  va¬ 
cation  we  have  to  pay  our  own  board.” — 
California  Cultivator. 


profit 

for 


secrets 

10c 


These  7  secrets,  for  making  more 
poultry  profits,  appear  in  the  next 
7  issues  of  Poultry  Item. 

Start  with  October  —  read.  Wy- 
ckoff’s  story,  “I  would  rather  be  a 
poultryman  than  anything  else”. 

Read  how  to  have  more  eggs  when 
eggs  are  highest,  how  to  bring 
your  flock  through  a  hard  winter, 
how  others  get  higher  prices — all 
this  and  much  more  in 


'THe^ 

OULTRV 


Send  10c.,  stamps  or  coin,  with  coupon 
below  and  we  start  your  subscription 
at  once. 


The  Poultry  Item, 

Sellersville,  500,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  me  Poultry  Item 
with  the  seven  “Secrets”  articles. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

SOdoz  size  with  Hats,  fillerB 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Basketsand  ali  otherf'ruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MOSS 

111  FARM 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


R.  I. 

REDS 


All  breeders  are  100 X  clean  by  State  test — no  re- 
actoi  s.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor, giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
500  10-12-week  BULLETS  ready  to  go.  Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  II,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HUBBARD 

FARMS  rid 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D.  1005S  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  per  100;  $85.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.l).  100ft  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C11AS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  MoCLURE,  PA. 


Premium  Chicks  White*1  Rocks 

Healthy  stuck,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Early  hatched,  strong,  vigorous,  well  developed.  Large 
white  egg  strain.  Inspection  invited.  F.  L.  Morton,  Grolon.N.T. 


PULLETS 


White  Leghorn— Quality  stock,  five 
mos.  old,  *1.75  each;  read v-to-lay, 
*2  each.  Fred  Heuer,  Sayville,  N.Y. 


Barock  Cockerels,  Pullets 

us  at  once.  Deaterly  Poultry  Farm,  Fayette  City,  Pa. 


WEGHORN  *  *  w  Supervised  Hens,  ready  to  lay. 

Circular.  EDO,  MAll.lt  &  SOX,  Briilg-cliamptoii,  I,.  I.,  X.  Y. 


WYfKOKF  n|||  |  ETC  Readv-to- I.ay .  $1.25. 

LEGIIORX  rULLL  I  O  ROBERT  SMITH,  Xassawadox,  Ya. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 


Improve  Your  Present  Flock  with 
our  Vigorous,  Healthy 

Breeding  Stock 

Write  for  Descriptive 
Booklet  and  PriceList 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
Box  171,  Emaus,  Pa. 


Begin 


Profitable 


Turkey 


Flocks  of 


your  own 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS-excellent  breeding  stock,  Toms 
$<>,  Hens  $4.  Order  early.  Boyd  Stickily,  Strasburg,  Ya. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  and  WH.  INDIAN  RUN¬ 
NER  Breeding  DUCKS  from  200-egg  stock.  \Y  rite 
for  prices.  Hountainview  Poultry  Farm,  R.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  White 

CHINESE 


Breeding  Geese 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weat  30th  St.«  New  York 


1193 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  25,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Each  week  I  read  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  columns  and  admire  the  sound  judg¬ 
ment  used  in  answering  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions  pouring  in  each  week.  Now  I  have 
a  little  difficulty  that  I  hope  you  can  ad¬ 
vise  me  on.  1  have  read  articles  before 
in  regard  to  the  De  Luxe  Art  Studio, 
but  the  case  was  not  like  mine.  Several 
months  ago  a  man  came  to  my  door  with 
that  “lucky  free  coupon  scheme.’’  My 
husband  drew  the  free  coupon  and  after 
giving  the  man  a  photo  to  enlarge  and 
hand  paint  he  was  told  it  would  cost 
him  half  price.  When  the  picture  came 
he  paid  the  $7.50,  but  it  was  all  framed 
and  the  man  said  it  would  cost  $13.50 
extra.  I  immediately  told  him  I  could 
not  pay  any  such  price  but  he  said  he 
would  leave  it  for  three  months  and 
come  back  again.  If  I  did  not  feel  I 
could  afford  it  then  he  would  take  it 
back,  lie  had  my  husband  sign  a  receipt 
for  the  picture.  In  three  months’  time 
lie  did  not  show  up,  but  we  got  a  note 
through  the  mail  demanding  payment. 
To  my  knowledge  no  note  was  signed  and 
I  wrote  back  to  that  effect.  They  keep 
sending  letters  demanding  the  money  and 
now  a  collecting  agency  has  sent  us  sev¬ 
eral  letters.  They  say  they  do  not  want 
the  frame  but  the  money,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  pay  it. 

If  the  salesman  had  kept  his  word 
everything  would  have  been  all  right.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  am  dishonest,  as  they 
tried  to  quote  me  but  the  salesman  made 
false  representations.  It  is  a  pity  that 
firms  are  allowed  to  carry  on  such  a  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  learned  a  lesson,  m.  it.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  transaction  is  typical  of 
the  picture  enlarging  schemes.  When 
this  victim  signed  a  receipt  as  he  thought 
for  the  picture  frame  he  undoubtedly 
signed  a  promise  to  pay  for  it  which 
would  amount  to  a  note. 

We  shipped  a  crate  of  eggs  to  the 
Farmers’  Sales  Co.,  527  Hamilton  St., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  June  2(5,  1930, 
on  receipt  of  a  request  from  them  for  a 
share  of  our  shipments,  using  the  same 
old  bait  of  higher  prices  and  daily  returns. 
After  allowing  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
to  elapse  without  hearing  from  them  I 
wrote  them  and  received  a  promise  to 
pay  in  a  week.  This  letter  gave  a  dif¬ 
ferent  address.  The  case  was  signed  for 
by  Theodore  Cohen.  If  you  are  able  to 
do  anything  with  these  people  I  should 
appreciate  it  greatly.  g.  e. 

New  York. 

To  our  first  request  for  payment  the 
Farmers’  Sales  Company  promised  us 
also  that  they  would  send  checks  within 
a  week.  The  promises  were  not  kept.  On 
investigation  wTe  found  that  there  had 
been  many  complaints  against  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  was  managed  by  Theodore 
Cohen,  who  was  conducting  business  at 
Washington  Market,  New  York  and  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J.  The  officials  of  Schenectady 
received  so  many  complaints  they  took 
the  matter  up  with  Cohen  who  promised 
them  adjustment  of  all  claims  within  a 
week.  Further  complaints  continued  to 
reach  them  and  as  they  indicated  he  has 
not  kept  his  promises  and  no  payments 
were  being  made,  a  warrant  was  issued 
and  Cohen  was  arrested  for  conducting 
business  under  an  assumed  name.  He 
was  fined  $50,  which  he  paid,  making  the 
usual  promises  to  settle  all  outstanding 
accounts.  He  failed  to  do  so  and  now 
has  gone  out  of  business  and  absconded. 
We  can  find  no  trace  of  him.  We  pub¬ 
lish  this  record  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  solicited  from  other  points 
and  suggest  that  the  record  be  kept  on 
file  to  save  repetition  of  the  experience. 
Looking  into  the  standing  of  anyone  so¬ 
liciting  shipments  is  a  necessity  and 
when  offers  are  made  of  higher  than  mar¬ 
ket  prices  get  references  before  making 
shipments. 

Can  you  advise  me  if  there  is  any 
school  other  than  the  International  Cor¬ 
respondence  Schools,  that  give  a  course 
in  agriculture  by  correspondence?  Is  such 
a  course  of  value  in  fitting  a  city  dweller 
(without  any  previous  farm  experience) 
to  operate  a  farm  satisfactorily  and 
profitably,  or  is  actual  experience  neces¬ 
sary?  c.  J.  P. 

New  York. 

In  our  opinion  experience  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  operate  a  farm  as  it  would  be  to 
operate  a  bank.  A  city  man  might  study 
correspondence  courses  all  his  life,  but  he 
would  not  become  a  farmer. 


What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  At¬ 
lantic  Public  Service  Corp.,  39  Broadway, 
New  York?  I  have  some  stock  in  that 
concern  which  has  been  paying  me  7  per 
cent  quarterly  annually  for  several  years. 
They  failed  to  pay  this  month  and  I  am 
told  that  the  corporation  is  reorganizing 
or  something,  and  that  it  is  all  right. 
But  I  think  they  should  have  given  me 
notice.  Anything  you  can  tell  me  will 
be  very  much  appreciated.  C.  M.  N. 

Virginia. 

The  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the 
investor  to  receive  the  regular  dividend 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  company  dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months  ending  June  30  showed 
a  deficit  of  over  a  million  dollars.  Our 
records  show  a  receiver  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

^  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  1,  1930  (F. 
T.  C.). — Manufacturing  trusses  and  a 
liniment  or  lotion  for  use  in  connection 
therewith,  a  corporation  signed  a  stipu¬ 
lation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  agreeing  to  stop  advertising  that  its 
so-called  “system”  would  cure  hernia  or 
rupture,  and  that  use  of  the  system 
would  make  trusses  unnecessary,  when 
such  is  not  the  fact. 

The  corporation  will  also  stop  repre¬ 
senting  that  its  appliances  are  made  to 
order  for  each  customer,  and  offering 
them  at  pretended  “special”  or  “reduced” 
prices,  which  are,  in  fact,  regular  prices 
of  the  articles. 

The  word  “free”  will  not  be  used  in  a 
way  that  would  imply  that  something  is 
given  as  a  gratuity,  when  such  is  not 
the  fact,  and  in  a  way  that  would  have 
the  tendency  to  confuse  buyers  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  articles  offered  as  free  are  in 
fact  given  free  and  that  their  cost  is 
not  included  in  the  purchase  price  of 
other  merchandise.  —  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
doing  good  work  in  curbing  the  claims 
of  manufacturers  of  trusses  and  other 
devices  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  rupture. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  accepts  no  advertising  in 
this  line,  believing  that  anyone  suffering 
from  this  trouble  should  consult  medi¬ 
cal  advice  at  once,  and  not  rely  upon 
any  device  to  bring  about  a  cure. 

The  Division  of  Licenses  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  of  New  York  on  Au¬ 
gust  26  revoked  the  license  of  Emanual 
Arthur  Mason,  operating  the  Main  De¬ 
tective  Bureau  of  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  This  organization  purported 
to  be  a  collection  agency  working  by  a 
“brand  new  method.”  “We  specialize  in 
tracing  and  locating  debtors,”  its  pros¬ 
pectus  read.  The  bureau  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  against  the  Main  De¬ 
tective  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  it  used 
high-pressure  salesmanship  to  induce 
firms  to  give  it  their  bad  accounts  to 
collect  and  that  it  rendered  little  or  no 
service  for  the  initial  fees  of  from  $15 
to  $37.50  it  charged. 

Testimony  before  the  Division  of  Li¬ 
censes  disclosed  that  the  Main  Detective 
Bureau  reported  to  several  of  its  clients 
that  firms  and  individuals  from  whom  it 
had  been  instructed  to  make  collections 
had  disappeared,  when  such  was  not  the 
fact,  and  it  disregarded  requests  for  the 
refund  of  money  paid  to  it. — Accuracy. 

The  above  confirms  our  caution  to 
readers  on  the  score  of  turning  their  ac¬ 
counts  for  collection  over  to  unknown 
collection  agencies,  and  especially,  those 
soliciting  an  advance  fee  on  one  pretext 
or  another. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  story  that  I  want  made  into  a 
scenario  for  a  motion  picture  play?  Do 
you  think  they  would  sell  a  story  and 
would  it  pay  to  put  any  money  into  it? 

New  York.  c.  s. 

It  is  our  information  that  there  is 
practically  no  market  for  motion  picture 
plays  that  are  written  by  amateurs.  The 
motion  picture  companies  have  their  own 
writers  and  if  they  desire  a  story  or 
scenario  for  any  particular  scene  or  situa¬ 
tion  they  call  on  the  writer  to  produce  it. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
sci’ipt  and  make  changes  in  the  picture  it 
saves  time  to  have  a  writer  in  the  studio 
and  have  it  done  promptly.  There  is  an 
over-production  of  stories  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  companies  do  not  go  outside 
for  material  or  stories.  In  our  opinion 
these  concerns  promising  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  stories  are  looking  for  easy 
money. 

I  have  a  son  who  is  troubled  with  bad 
hearing.  He  wrote  the  Vibraphone  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Are  the  vibraphones  any 
good?  They  charge  $20  a  pair  and  re¬ 
fund  $10  if  not  satisfactory  in  four 
months’  use?  c.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  American  Medical  Association  in¬ 
cludes  this  Vibraphone  device  as  among 
the  deaf  cures  not  approved.  Under  the 
refund  agreement  the  company  returns 
$10  of  the  purchase  price  if  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  returned.  Better  consult  an  ear 
specialist. 


Go  after  lO  °7o 
More  Milk 
v  This  Winter 


Ip  you  permit  a  barn-full  of  cows 
to  go  through  a  long  period  of  win¬ 
ter  feeding  without  conditioning 
aid — you  are  passing  up  real  money. 
Very  few  animals  enter  the  stable 
in  the  Fall  with  the  stamina  and 
vigor  to  get  all  the  milk-values  out 
of  the  dry  winter  ration.  Digestion 
and  assimilation  soon  get  sluggish 
• — expensive  feed  goes  to  waste. 


and  assimilation  enables  the  cow 
to  thrive  and  yield  to  capacity  on 
her  natural  diet.  Feed  that  costs 
you  real  money  is  conserved  and 
converted  without  waste. 

Condition  with  KOW-KARE 


It  is  a  proven  fact  that  in  aver¬ 
age  dairies  an  increase  of  only  ten 
percent  in  the  milk  yield  will 
DOUBLE  the  net  profit.  That  is 
why  cow  owners  gladly 
pay  the  few  cents  a  day 
per  cow  that  KOW- 
KARE  conditioning 
costs.  They  have  found 
by  experience  that  con¬ 
ditioned  cows  eat  better 
and  milk  better — and  are 
seldom  the  prey  of  costly 
diseases  and  disorders. 

KOW-KARE  is  a  sci¬ 
entific  formula  of  Iron,  the  great 
builder  and  blood  purifier,  blended 
with  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 
Its  direct  action  on  the  digestion 


before  Calving 

For  the  shock  and  strain  that  calls 
upon  every  reserve  of  bodily  vigor, 
each  freshening  cow  should  be 
prepared  by  a  regular 
period  of  KOW-KARE 
conditioning  before  and 
after  the  ordeal.  Many 
troubles  that  arise  only 
at  calving  time  are  effec¬ 
tively  avoided  if  normal 
vigor  is  maintained. 

KOW-KARE  is  sold 
by  drug,  feed,  hardware 
and  general  stores  — 
$1.25  and  65 sizes.  Directions  on 
each  package. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Valuable  Cow  Book  FREE 

Authoritative  and  complete — fitted  to  the  everyday  reference 
needs  of  the  cow  owner.  Tells  how  to  quickly  recognize  cow  ail¬ 
ments  by  their  symptoms — how  to  treat  them  and  reduce  your 
loss  from  disease.  Illustrated — and  full  of  general  dairy  hints  and 
information.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Those  “Unclaimed  Estates” 
Again 

Leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of  mortgaged 
homes,  broken  family  ties  and  poverty, 
ihe  lure  of  quick  riches  from  “unclaimed 
estates”  in  England  again  is  sweeping 
the  Middle  West.  Despite  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  State  Department  that  the 
so-  called  “Drake  estate”  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  ruses  to  obtain  money  from  American 
citizens  are  mythical,  the  department  has 
again  been  confronted  with  a  flood  of  ap¬ 
peals  from  citizens  seeking  assistance  in 
collecting  “claims.” 

For  many  years  the  practice  of  solicit¬ 
ing  money  from  Americans  to  pay  charges 
allegedly  needed  to  obtain  for  them  es¬ 
tate  funds  in  England  has  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  confidence  men.  The  matter  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
the  latter  emphasizing  that  such  “un¬ 
claimed  estates”  are  myths.  Under  the 
old  system  the  subject  selected  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  England  stating  he 
had  a  just  claim  to  a  part  of  an  estate 
reaching  into  many  figures  and  asking 
that  a  sum  of  money  be  sent  to  cover 
the  costs  of  pursuing  the  claim. 

The  latest  system,  however,  is  for  the 
subject  to  be  called  upon  directly  and 
asked  to  “invest”  in  the  estate,  the 
promised  return  ranging  from  $1,500  to 
$5,000  for  every  $1  “invested.”  One  wom¬ 
an  in  Iowa  recently  wrote  the  State  De¬ 
partment  offering  to  assist  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  those  pursuing  the  scheme  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  A 
newspaper  editor  in  South  Dakota  who 
said  “dividends”  of  $1,000  for  every  $1 
invested  had  been  offered  in  his  com¬ 
munity  added  that  those  furthering  the 
scheme  had  threatened  with  libel  pro¬ 
ceedings  any  newspaper  making  “de¬ 
rogatory  statements”  about  the  scheme, 
lie  appealed  to  Department  of  Justice 
agents  for  assistance. 

To  all  the  pleas  the  State  Department 
responds  that  it  knows  nothing  of  such 
estates. 


Impatient  Man  (outside  telephone 
box)  :  “Can  I  help  you  to  find  the  num¬ 
ber  you  want?”  Young  Woman  (sweet¬ 
ly)  :  “Oh,  I  don't  want  a  number.  I’m 
looking  for  a  pretty  name  for  my  baby.” 
— Tit-Bits. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  white  man,  16 
to  40,  for  general  farm  work  and  dairy,  and 
help  milk;  references.  W.  K.  KRETMBR, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FIRST-CLASS  dairy  farmer,  50-50  basis,  large 
farm,  brick  house,  spring  water;  line  oppor¬ 
tunity;  give  experience,  references.  BOX  490, 
l’lattsburg,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  to  take  hold  of  100  acres  in  Ocean- 
port,  N.  J.;  good  home,  good  roads;  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  for  the  man  who  knows  how 
lo  make  this  farm  pay.  ADVERTISER  9161, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm;  must  be 
sober,  honest  and  reliable;  small  wages  but 
good  home;  reference.  P.  O.  BOX  424,  Roscoe, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Hustling  German-Ameri- 
can  couple,  having  sold  flock  of  4.500  birds  of 
own  raising,  desire  position  on  large  poultry 
farm;  not  afraid  of  work  but  good  living  and 
working  conditions  essential.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  wishes  position,  milker  or 
general  farming,  also  practical  poultry  ex¬ 
perience;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  9143, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HELPER,  sober,  steady  (white),  good 
references,  wants  work:  house  repairs,  paint¬ 
ing,  do  anything;  $30  month.  ADVERTISER 
9185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  mother  and  son,  caretakers  or  charge 
farm  boarding  house.  ADVERTISER  9154, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  desires  work  on  small  New 
Jersey  farm;  house  to  live  in;  can  give  good 
reference.  BOX  85,  New  Vernon,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION — Are  there  any  first-class  positions 
for  old-fashioned,  reliable  couple,  aged  30; 
have  sold  large  dairy;  would  like  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  woman,  competent,  dairy  maid 
or  good  plain  cook  capable  handling  large  farm 
boarding  house;  man,  milker,  poultryman,  team¬ 
ster,  truck  driver,  gardener,  etc.;  willing  work¬ 
ers  but  must  have  good  wages.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNIVERSITY  instructor  wants  work  week-ends 
on  poultry  farm:  no  wages.  ADVERTISER 
9158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  young  woman  wishes  light  house- 
‘keeping.  ADVERTISER  9159,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  of  culture  seeks  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  initiative:  will  travel;  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9160,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  trained  and  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches,  expert  in  incuba¬ 
tion  and  brooding,  specialist  in  egg  production, 
thorough  knowledge  breeding,  hue  breeding, 
caponizing,  culling,  feeds  and  feeding,  dry  pick¬ 
ing  and  dressing,  chick  raising,  is  open  for  posi¬ 
tion:  references.  ADVERTISER  ‘,1140,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  strong  young  Germans  want  work  in  the 
woods  cutting  trees,  etc.;  experience.  Write, 
S.,  35  William  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American,  age  24,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate  or  farm;  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
milk,  drive  car;  honest  and  reliable.  BOX  6, 
Somers,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  chauffeur,  caretaker  for  estate, 
gentleman’s  farm;  age  36,  married,  capable 
to  manage  entire  plant:  especially  raising  pul¬ 
lets  on  large  scale,  broilers,  egg  production, 
knowledge  cows,  orchards,  crops;  reliable,  in¬ 
dustrious,  sober;  good  wages  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  essential.  ADVERTISER  9145,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Having  disposed  of  large 
farm,  wide-awake,  American  couple,  seek 
positions  gentleman’s  place;  caretakers,  farm¬ 
ers,  poultry  or  dairy;  no  objection  to  16-hour 
day  but  wages  must  be  first-class.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  carefaker,  desires  position 
private  estate  or  farm;  thorough  knowledge 
gardening,  cattle  and  general  work;  reliable; 
German,  married,  no  children;  best  references. 
A.  WALL,  Box  58,  East  White  Plains,  N.  Y*. 


MARRIED  man,  one  child,  wishes  position  on 
dairy  farm;  good  milker;  wife  experienced 
helper  in  house  or  dairy;  prefer  good  steady 
position  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  9166, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  single  man,  Hollander,  26 
years  old;  good  milker;  want  to  work  on 
dairy  farm;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  9167, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  German- American,  38 
years  old,  single,  desires  steady  farm  work. 
Address  J.  DROTT,  care  Clias.  Richards,  133 
Br.  Av.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman-farmer,  wants  job 
as  overseer  or  trapnesting;  married,  honest, 
worker;  reference.  BOX  66,  Troxelville,  Pa. 


ELDERLY'  man,  active,  refined,  desires  employ¬ 
ment:  permanent  home  with  good  people  more 
important  than  wages;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHAND,  dairy  and  poultry  experience, 
wants  place  November  15  or  sooner:  will 
consider  shares;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH, 
Box  381,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  working 
foreman  on  poultry  farm;  experienced  in  all 
phases,  including  Mammoth  incubators,  battery 
brooders,  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing;  college 
graduate;  references;  good  habits.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  gardener,  handyman, 
capable,  willing  worker,  licensed  chauffeur, 
tractor  operator:  excellent  references,  moderate 
wage.  Address  C.  L.  CRAGER,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  up-to-date  farmer  or  es¬ 
tate  manager,  first-class  cattle  man,  thorough 
knowledge  of  crop  rotation  and  machinery;  10 
years  present  position;  Protestant,  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  9181,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  would  like  position  of  any  kind; 

woman  good  cook;  capable,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  authorized  gas  ser¬ 
vice  station,  post  office  in  connection,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway  in  Central  New  York;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business;  no  competition;  living  apart¬ 
ment:  doing  $20,000  business  yearly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — 12-acre  Alfalfa  farm,  good  buildings; 

next  creamery,  depot  and  State  road,  also 
feed  and  coal  business;  three  acres  land;  if 
interested,  write  W.  M.  WELCH,  South  Co¬ 
lumbia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
2%  acres,  5-room  bungalow  with  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnace,  laundry  tubs,  hot-cold  water; 
large  poultry  house,  and  garage;  some  equip¬ 
ment;  $700  cash,  $300  yearly.  BENTON  FER¬ 
GUSON,  Elm  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — My  132-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm; 

new  barn  38x56,  latest  equipments,  all  other 
buildings  in  good  condition;  13-room  house;  good 
water  supply;  on  State  road,  near  school  and 
churches;  electricity;  $13,000.  ADVERTISER 
9124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4%  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Shares  or  cash,  100  acre  farm  with 
3,000  peach  and  apple  trees  20  years  and 
younger,  8,000  currant  bushes,  houses  for  2,000 
chickens;  running  water,  electric  light;  tractors, 
trucks,  touring  car  and  sprayers;  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  location:  convenient  to  transportation. 
ADVERTISER  9136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4  small  Orange  County,  chicken 
or  fruit  farms,  4(4  to  6 >4  acres  each,  with  a 
new  4  or  5-room  house  and  water  'on  each  farm, 
ready  to  move  in;  price  $4,500  to  $5,350;  also 
two  2214-acre  farms  at  small  additional  cost; 
good  soil,  all  located  within  50  miles  of  New 
York.  City,  on  good  hard  road;  14  mile  to 
store  and  railroad  station,  614  miles  to  New¬ 
burgh;  one-half  purchase  price  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage;  answer  ADVERTISER  9152,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store  with  7  rooms,  on 
State  road  Freehold-Eatontown.  Asbury  Park; 
groceries,  refreshments,  gas  station  combined, 
fully  stocked;  no  chain  store  opposition;  corner 
property  half  acre  laud,  nice-looking  place, 
doing  fine  business;  price  $9,000,  cash  $5,000. 
ADVERTISER  9156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  buy  or  lease  a  boarding  farm  with 
option  to  buy,  near  lake  or  river;  Catskills 
preferred:  18  to  25  rooms,  improvements.  II. 
STRASSBURG,  535  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


512-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  250  acres  cultivated; 
$8,000  dwelling,  12  rooms;  see  me  at  once; 
$25  per  acre,  terms;  no  photos;  write  for  de¬ 
scription.  JOHN  B.  JONES,  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  15  acres,  150  miles 
from  New  York  City  in  New  York  State; 
suitable  for  poultry;  good  buildings,  barn  with 
basement,  preferred;  on  State  road;  running 
water,  electricity;  near  what  towns,  railroads; 
gravel  pit:  please  state  terms;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  stables  50 
head  cattle;  12  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
State  road;  milk  taken  from  door;  advantage  of 
Dutchess  County  and  Poughkeepsie  City  dffer- 
ential;  possession  April  1,  1931;  please  state 

experience  and  references  with  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9157,  care  Rural  New- 
Norker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
fully  equipped,  with  1.000  laying  hens;  on 
city  line  of  Egg  Harbor,  17  miles  Atlantic  City, 
one  mile  to  two  railroads,  close  churches  and 
school.  Write  JULES  DEMAN,  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J. 


WANTED  small  farm  to  rent  with  stock  and 
tools,  near  good  market  and  schools;  about 
8  cows,  2  horses,  some  hens;  profit-sharing 
basis  preferred.  Address  A,  Box  300,  High 
Bridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  2  acres  cleared  land,  6-room 
house,  good  well  and  basement;  14  mile  from 
State  road.  JOHN  J.  BROWN,  Box  143,  Port 
Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  25% -acre  village  farm,  Otsego  Count’y, 
N.  Y.:  excellent  schools  and  markets,  trolley 
and  railroad  service;  22%  acres  fertile  intervale 
tillage.  3  acres  word,  fruits;  modern  6-room 
bungalow,  cemented  cellar,  sidewalks,  large 
porch,  shrubs,  nice  grounds,  spring  water,  bath, 
furnace  beat,  pleasant  view;  basement  barn 
and  garage;  city  conveniences  in  the  country; 
easy  living  assured:  price  $3,800.  liberal  terms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  at  once,  competent  cook  for  Mary¬ 
land  home:  references  required;  $50  month. 
ADVERTISER  9168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  without  children;  woman,  cook  and 
housework;  man  for  dairy  farm;  apply  by  let¬ 
ter  stating  references  and  wages  expected;  mod- 
i  rn  home.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Handy-man,  about  40  years  of  age. 

for  general  outside  work;  no  farm;  good 
home;  wages  $30  per  month.  C.  F.  LOEBEIt, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Branford,  Conn. 


YOUNG  girl,  housework,  sewing,  quiet,  good 
home;  wages  $40.  Answer  217,  Smith  town 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  giving  full  particulars. 


WANTED — On  farm,  excellent  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  experienced  and  competent  with  chil¬ 
dren;  eighty  dollars  monthly.  II.  T.  HUNT, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  married,  to  work  in  a  dairy, 
Albany  County,  pasteurizing  about  800  quarts 
milk  daily;  one  who  has  also  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  manufacturing  ice  cream;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  full  particulars  and  salary  expected  in 
lirst  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  9176,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  IS  years’  experience, 
capable,  reliable,  wishes  position;  would 
board  help.  JANSEN,  217-OS  Lawrence  Blvd., 
Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  M  AN-I’O  ULTIt  YUAN,  experienced,  good 
home  in  preference  to  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED  German,  24,  experienced,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  has  chauffeur's  license,  desires 
steady  position  on  poultry  or  dairy  farm.  ER¬ 
HARD,  42  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  up-to-date  farmer  or 
estate  manager;  A-l  stockman,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebreds;  have  extra  help;  would 
consider  a  good  dairy  or  general  farm  on  shares, 
with  gcod  buildings;  have  some  stock;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  New  York  States  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNEL  MAX,  single,  experienced,  reliable, 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  9182,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  22  years’  experience  with  land 
and  waterfowl:  capable  of  taking  charge  large 
plant,  gentleman’s  estate  or  hatchery;  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  sober,  honest,  industrious.  A.  F. 
TIFFANY,  342  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


LANDSCAPE  gardener,  tree  surgeon,  caretaker, 
wants  position.  A.  S.  P.,  R.  D.  1,  Easton,  Pa. 


CHEF,  male,  desires  position  hotel  or  institu¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  9153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman,  dairyman  or 
poultryman,  by  single  man  with  over  20 
years’  experience  in  all  branches.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  light  work  five  or  more  hours  daily, 
exchange  room,  beard;  pay  accordingly;  un¬ 
derstands  poultry,  etc.:  useful.  ADVERTISER 
9175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  farm,  sandy  loam,  150  acres, 
all  or  part;  level  land,  good  buildings.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  and  home.  5  rooms,  bath,  2‘t 
acres,  Delsea  Drive,  good  business  location, 
new  and  modern  poultry  houses,  garage,  electric 
and  gas,  good  water;  $6,000,  cash  $1,500.  B.  M. 
BAILEY,  Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  with  plenty  help  wants 
equipped  dairy  farm;  small  cash  payment: 
half  income  or  cash  rent;  Northern  New  Y'ork 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  9179,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$5,000  DOWN  (protected)  takes  111  acres,  18 
cattle,  everything;  Catskills;  (inland);  view, 
elevation.  ADVERTISER  9180,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — A  dairy  farm  with  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  on  shares  by  responsible  farm¬ 
er.  P.  O.  BOX  153,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 75  acres,  half  tillable,  $5,000;  12- 
room  house,  6  cows.  horSe,  100  poultry,  tools, 
barns,  henhouse,  elevation  1,000,  100  miles  from 
New  York;  state  price,  terms,  distance  from 
town,  school,  water,  electricity,  fruit.  crop_s, 
full  particulars  first  letter.  A.  BAUMEL,  1555 
West  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RENT  4  rooms,  farmhouse,  improvements,  land 
to  cultivate,  good  place  for  chickens.  W. 
PARK,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  65  acres.  Eastern  New  York; 

stocked;  on  Route  U.  S.  20;  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  ADVERTISER  9177,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm.  Apply  LARRY 
MOORE,  Rt.  2,  Georgetown,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 6-acre  poultry  farm  and  fine  service 
station  site,  on  Philadelphia-Ocean  City  High¬ 
way  47,  24  miles  from  Ocean  City;  4-room 

bungalow,  chicken  houses,  double  garage;  taxes 
$24;  price  $3,300,  $300  or  more  down,  balance 
$25  month.  JOHN  OETZEL,  R.  D.  3,  Millville, 
N.  J. 


240-ACRE  modern  Hudson  Valley  dairy  farm, 
fully  equipped,  accredited  herd,  practically 
new  buildings;  60  acres  timber;  quick  sale  ac¬ 
count  old  age;  $18,000,  part  cash.  VALLEY 
RANCH.  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


nONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover.  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive:  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER.  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y*. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone:  sample  and  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  clover  honey  is  wonderful;  five-pound 
pail,  $1.25  postpaid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Bnekland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Yellow  sweet  potatoes, 
packed  in  bushel  baskets,  price.  No.  1.  $1.25; 
No.  2,  $1,  or  $3  per  bid.  of  3  bushels;  all  f.o.b. 
Painter.  J.  W.  DOWNING,  Painter,  Va. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  60  lbs..  $6;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  clover  comb,  24  sections.  $4.80j 
mixed  buckwheat,  $4.50;  not  prepaid;  clover,  5 
lbs..  $1.15:  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  clover  comb.  $1.30;  delivered  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  fudges.  $1  pound  postpaid.  RUBY 
SNOW,  North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Hydro  electric  turbine  plant;  sell¬ 
ing  because  of  public  service  connection;  5.000 
watt  capacity,  110  volt,  all  automatic;  good 
condition;  $600.  W.  II.  EBELING,  Dover,  N.  J. 


EL  VENADO  Ranch,  Imperial  prunes;  guaran¬ 
teed  the  finest,  largest,  most  delicious  prunes 
grown;  sold  packed  in  redwood,  5  lbs..  $2.25 
postpaid;  check  accepted.  Write.  S.  BATCHEL- 
LOR,  Venado,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover,  $5.70;  buckwheat,  $5.10; 
mixed,  $5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $4.50; 
buckwheat,  $4:  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $2,  postpaid;  extra  good.  F.  W.  LESSER. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HAND-CARVED  walnut  book-ends  made  to  or¬ 
der  with  your  family  coat  of  arms;  make 
distinctive  presents:  sample  submitted.  MR.  . 
J.  W.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HONEY,  extra,  special,  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $2,  postpaid;  very  delicious;  30  lbs. 
clover  extracted,  not  prepaid,  $3.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover.  60  IDs. .  $5.70;  25-lb.  pail.  $3, 
here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover  or  bass¬ 
wood,  $1:  10  lbs.,  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can 
clover  or  basswood,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $5.10;  2 
doz.  clover  comb.  $4.80:  buckwheat,  $4.50,  here. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover-basswood  (sam¬ 
ple  4  cts.),  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat,  $5.20: 
10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover-basswood 
or  clover,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  old-fashioned  farm  sleigh  large 
enough  to  hold  at  least  six  people.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIONEY*.  new  crop  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10  lbs., 
$2,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $7.50,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAL'N,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eclipse,  2-gun,  4-h.p.  gasoline- 
driven.  paint  or  whitewash  spraying  outfit; 
good  condition;  paint,  whitewash  farmstead, 
outbuildings  yourself;  cost  $800,  sell  $350:  will 
demonstrate,  your  satisfaction.  HAROLD  It. 
PRICE,  79  Underwood  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  extra  nice  wheat 
straw.  CHAS.  INGALLS,  R.  D.  2,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Delicious  Gold  Skin  sweet 
potatoes.  $1.15  per  one-bushel  hamper,  f.o.b. 
Delmar.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — One  De  Laval  milker  consisting  of 
engine  and  pump  with  liot-water  heater^  and 
two  units;  nearly  new;  price  $225.  J.  F.  C. 
BRYANT,  R.  D.  2,  Dover,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  Maytag  with  gasoline  motor. 
MRS.  MILFORD  CRANDALL,  Andover,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Low  posted  bed,  6  rush  bottom 
chairs,  old  books,  pictures,  porcelain  statue 
George  Washington.  MRS.  T.  W.  MILLER. 
Andes,  N.  Y. 


HAY  for  sale.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy,  carlots. 
TAUNTON  STOCK  FARM,  Camillas,  X.  Y. 


IOAVA  sweet  clover  extracted  honey,  case,  2  60- 
lb.  cans,  $12.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


PURE  honey,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3.50;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per  pail  less:  mixed, 
15  cts.  per  pail  less;  write  for  wholesale  prices 
of  pails  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


FINE-FLAVORED  Schley  pecans,  75  cts.  lb. 
postpaid.  MRS.  B.  B.  KEEP,  Boardman,  Fla. 


ONE  CAR  of  oat  straw,  $10  ton  here.  GEO. 
McMULLIN,  Watertown,  N.  Y*. 


PLEASANT,  permanent  home,  with  good  care. 

offered  elderly  gentleman,  refined  family,  $12 
per  week.  ADVERTISER  9171,  care  Rural 
New-Yo;  ker. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  for  hunters,  $17  per  week; 

all  kind  of  game.  ADVERTISER  9173,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


“DEPEW'S  HONEY” — Clover,  or  water  white 
basswood-clover,  60  pounds,  $5.40:  120  lbs., 
$10  here:  mixed  honey,  7  cents.  LAVERN  DE¬ 
PEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TO  THOSE  who  wish  only  the  best  in  maple 
syrup,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
gallon,  delivered  at  my  risk,  any  place  first, 
second  and  third  zone.  D.  F.  ROBINSON,  Paw- 
let,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  as 
working  foreman  on  commercial  farm:  10 
years’  experience,  best  of  reference  furnished. 
BOX  190,  Madalin,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position,  milker, 
barn-man;  good  character,  references;  state 
salaiy,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9172,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm,  stocked  and  equipped.  20-30 
cows,  $1,000  down  as  guarantee,  you  own  farm 
until  sufficient  payments  paid.  ADVERTISER 
9184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PECANS,  large  paper  shell  for  Thanksgiving: 

five  and  ten-pound  bags,  sixty  cents  pound 
prepaid;  send  money  order.  J.  L.  CARTER, 
Ellaville,  Ga. 


THE  IMPROVED 
FORDSON  TRACTOR 


THE  improved  Fordson  Tractor  has  been 
reduced  in  price  from  $750  to  $675, 
f.  o.  b.  port. 

With  its  many  improvements — ^/C 
more  power,  easy  starting,  larger  air- 
washer,  new  cooling,  lubrication  and  igni¬ 
tion  systems  and  heavy-duty  transmission 
— the  Fordson  at  this  low  price  repre¬ 
sents  a  power  unit  of  unusual  value. 

Ford  Motor  Company 


\T  l  T  YYYIY  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co..  Mnimmkoe  1  1  Q^A  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  .Tune  2.  1879.  at  the  Post  1\T„  ClOO 

V  Ol.  i-i/V/k/Vl/V.  333  \y.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  nOVcmDci  1,  i  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  8,  1S79  nu< 


Photographs  Taken  on  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

1 — Natural  Bridge.  2 — Wenatchee  Apple  Orchard.  3 — Emerald  Lake.  4 — Bears  in  Winnipeg  Zoo.  5 — Necktie  Falls. 

6 — Near  Lake  Louise.  7 — Wapta  Falls,  British  Columbia. 
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A  College  Education  and  a  Cherry  Crop 


URING  the  season  my  father  offered 
me  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  for 
picking  cherries.  This  seemed  an 
easy  way  to  earn  a  little  money.  I 
had  heard  of  several  people  who  had 
earned  as  much  as  $10  a  day  in 
this  way.  I’m  afraid  I  rather  swaggered  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  orchard  the  first  day.  That  superior  feel¬ 
ing  that  one  gets  from  a  college  education,  and 
especially  from  a  year  at  Smith,  gave  me  unlimited 
confidence.  Besides,  Hilly  and  her  brother,  Frank¬ 
lin,  were  going  to  pick  with  my  brother  and  me; 
and  she  goes  to  Vassar.  After  a  few  hours  we  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  our  ambition.  The  trees  seemed  to 
grow  higher,  the  cherries  smaller,  and  the  boxes  bot¬ 
tomless.  The  thermometer  was  hovering  around  90, 
an  ideal  temperature  to  make  cherry  juice  stickier. 

We  found  that  time  went  much  faster  when  we 
thought  of  other  things  besides  cherries ;  so  we  dis¬ 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Cornwall 

the  disaster  that  I  met  with  when  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  all  in  the  city  for  the  day.  Bouncing 
cheerfully  along  over  an  improved  State  road  I 
suddenly  was  buried  in  90  lbs.  of  nice,  ripe,  red, 
juicy  cherries.  They  poured  in  a  rumbling  stream 
over  me  and  down  my  neck,  and  filled  the  front  of 
the  car  almost  knee  deep. 

The  night  trip  was  the  most  exciting.  All  along 
the  ridge  road  I  passed  trucks  loaded  with  boxes. 
The  line  waiting  to  be  weighed  reached  almost  as 
far  back  as  the  main  road  and  progressed  only  a 
few  feet  at  a  time.  There  were  big  trucks  and 
little  trucks.  There  were  all  sorts  of  drivers,  good- 
looking  and  homely,  young  and  old,  fat  and  thin, 
tall  and  short,  educated  and  not,  friendly  and  other¬ 
wise,  who  shouted  across  to  each  other,  or  went  up 
and  down  the  line  talking  to  acquaintances. 


loads  if  they  can  pass  the  test.  The  loads  are  not 
only  tested  for  worms,  but  are  checked  up  for  under¬ 
color,  slight  scars,  bad  scars,  badly  shrivelled,  de¬ 
cayed,  bird  pecks,  worms,  foreign  material.  A  rec¬ 
ord  is  kept  of  every  load.  Next  year  the  cherries 
will  he  required  to  pass  a  certain  grade. 

When  the  cherries  are  unloaded,  they  are  dumped 
into  large  tanks  filled  with  ice  and  ice  water  to  he 
cooled.  A  man  opens  a  little  trap  door  in  the  side 
of  each  tank  to  let  the  cherries  out  into  a  runway. 
Water  washes  them  along  through  these  runways 
to  a  central  place  where  they  drop  onto  an  elevator 
which  raises  them  up  to  the  rubber  conveyor  belts. 
If  the  man  is  letting  too  many  cherries  onto  the 
belt,  a  little  light  shows  red ;  if  just  enough,  green ; 
and  if  not  enough,  not  at  all.  On  each  side  of  the 
conveyor  belts  sit  girls  who  pick  out  the  defective 
cherries  before  they  drop  onto  other  elevators  which 
carry  them  up  to  the  pitters.  The  pitters  have 


Picking  Cherries  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Fig.  664 


cussed  vampires,  “Dracula,”  tortures, 
insanity  and  hypnotism,  and  how  we 
would  reform  the  world,  if  given  the 
chance.  It  was  natural  that  we  picked 
fewer  cherries  than  any  of  the  other 
pickers. 

Picking  cherries  is  extremely  boring, 
regardless  of  the  company  and  the  con¬ 
versation,  but  delivering  at  the  canning 
factory  is  a  different  matter.  My  broth¬ 
er,  Frederick,  and  I  each  have  an  au¬ 
tomobile.  His  is  a  1916  model  and 
mine  is  a  1921.  We  furnished  the 
cars,  and  my  father  the  gasoline.  Each 
car  could  take  40  boxes  of  cherries  a 
trip.  We  took  loads  down  at  one 
o'clock  and  at  six,  with  often  an  extra 
load  at  3  :30.  We  picked  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  between  loads  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  there  was  time.  Since  the 
plant  at  Sodus  is  10  miles  away,  each 
trip  took  between  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  two  hours. 

At  one  o'clock  the  men  took  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  stone  boat  up  and  down  the 
rows  in  the  orchard  to  collect  the 
boxes.  These  were  weighed  on  the 
scales  by  the  road  and  were  credited 
to  the  picker  whose  name  slip  was  in 
the  box.  Later,  when  we  were  rushed, 
wre  paid,  45  cents  a  box  (of  30  lbs.) 
and  merely  credited  the  number  of 
boxes  without  weighing,  as  it  saved 
time.  Time  was  valuable,  because, 
since  there  were  not  enough  boxes,  un¬ 
less  the  first  car  got  back  soon  with 
the  empties,  the  pickers  had  to  use 
crates  lined  with  newspaper,  or  wait. 

Usually  my  brother  loaded  his  car 
and  left  first,  since  his  car  was  erratic 
and  a  little  temperamental.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  and  often  “weighed  in” 
while  he  was  waiting  to  “weigh  out.” 

I  was  rather  dubious  about  my  first 
trip,  since  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the 
etiquette  of  a  cherry-packing  plant. 

The  narrow  driveway  from  the  main 
road  led  into  an  open  space  partly  sur¬ 
rounding  a  low  gray  building.  There 
were  scales  in  front  of  the  building, 
obviously  meant  for  me.  I  drove  onto  them  and 
“weighed  in.”  A  dark  man  with  a  white  shirt  and 
evident  authority  came  over  and  ate  some  of  my 
cherries.  Then  he  said  laconically,  “Around  here.” 

I  drove  ahead  and  stopped  beside  a  platform 
where  a  big  man  in  blue  overalls  was  directing  the 
unloading.  After  I  had  lifted  40  30-lb.  boxes  of 
cherries  in  double-quick  time  and  handed  them 
across  the  gap  between  the  car  and  the  platform  to 
the  men,  who  dumped  them  into  huge  tanks  full  of 
chunks  of  ice  and  ice  water  to  be  cooled,  I  was  ready 
to  rest.  But  they  almost  threw  the  empty  boxes 
hack  at  me.  Finally,  with  the  .last  box  perched  on 
top  of  the  load,  1  drove  around  the  mountain  of 
empty  boxes  in  the  open  space  beyond  the  platform 
and  back  to  the  scales  to  be  “weighed  out.”  With 
my  slip  safely  in  my  pocket  I  dashed  homeward 
with  the  empty  boxes. 

We  encountered  no  real  adventures  on  the  daytime 
trips,  merely  mishaps.  So  long  as  I  followed  my 
brother,  his  car  ran  beautifully,  but  the  first  time 
that  I  went  first,  on  my  way  home  I  met  him  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  blow-out  beside  the  ridge.  We  traded 
loads,  and  I  took  his  cherries  on  to  Sodus,  while  he 
telephoned  an  S.  O.  S.  for  help.  Far  worse  was 


The  line  crept  over  the  scales,  past  the  platform, 
stopping  to  unload,  around  the  pile  of  boxes,  taking 
on  empties,  back  to  break  in  on  itself  to  go  over  the 
scales  again,  and  then  split,  some  breaking  through 
the  line  waiting  to  be  weighed  out,  and  going  east, 
some  joining  the  line  and  leaving  it  where  it  turned 
toward  the  scales,  to  go  west  parallel  to  the  trucks 
waiting  to  be  weighed  in.  In  the  midst  of  the  melee 
stood  Harold  Smith,  the  superintendent,  imperturb¬ 
ably  chewing  cherries,  while  he  directed  the  snake¬ 
like  line,  inspected  every  load,  accepted  or  rejected 
it  on  its  merits. 

As  you  unload,  the  inspector  takes  a  few  cherries 
from  every  box — 100  cherries  altogether — to  test  for 
worms.  He  smashes  these  cherries  up,  cooks  them 
for  two  minutes  on  a  tiny  stove,  and  dumps  them 
onto  a  screen.  After  he  has  rubbed  all  the  pulp 
through  the  screen,  leaving  only  the  skins  and  pits, 
he  runs  fresh  water  through  the  pulp  a  couple  of 
times  to  wash  out  all  the  color.  This  leaves  the 
pulp  transparent  enough  so  that  he  can  see  the 
worms.  If  one  worm  is  found,  nothing  is  done  about 
it ;  if  more  than  one,  they  confiscate  the  load.  But, 
if  the  farmer  has  played  fair,  they  allow  him  to 
continue  picking,  and  they  accept  the  rest  of  his 


brushes  inside  which  push  the  fruit  in¬ 
to  place  so  that  each  pit  can  be 
punched  out,  leaving  the  cherry  so  that 
one  can  see  through  it.  The  pitted 
cherries  slide  down  steel  shoots  onto 
smooth  wooden  shoots,  at  each  one  of 
which  a  girl  sits  looking  the  fruit  over 
again. 

At  the  end  of  each  wooden  shoot 
stands  a  barrel  on  scales,  and  just  be¬ 
yond  it  a  bin  of  sugar.  A  man  regu¬ 
lates  the  sugar  by  a  lever  to  maintain 
a  ratio  of  4  lbs.  of  cherries  to  one  of 
sugar.  He  lets  45  lbs.  of  sugar  in  first, 
then  360  lbs.  of  fruit,  then  45  lbs.  more 
of  sugar.  Each  barrel  holds  450  lbs. 
When  the  barrel  is  filled,  the  funnel 
arrangement  on  the  top  is  taken  off 
and  the  barrel  closed  up.  Trucks  take 
them  to  storage,  where  the  cherries  are 
frozen  in  the  barrels.  Later  they  are 
sold  to  large  corporations  and  to 
hotels  to  be  made  into  cherry  pies.  Be¬ 
tween  1.200  and  2.000  tons  of  cherries 
were  treated  in  this  way  at  the  Sodus 
plant  alone. 


Wormy  Rutabagas 

Can  you  tell  why  rutabagas  get  wormy 
when  growing,  and  what  would  prevent 
them  doing  so?  Two  years  ago  I  raised 
some  perfect  ones  in  a  field  north  of  my 
house;  in  the  following  year  I  tried  the 
same  place,  and  they  were  wormy.  This 
year  1  plowed  sod  south  of  the  house,  and 
put  them  there,  but  the  result  is  the 
same.  a.  c.  i\ 

New  York. 

THE  maggot  which  attacks  ruta¬ 
bagas  is  the  same  one  which  is  so 
often  serious  on  the  roots  of  cabbage, 
turnips  and  radishes.  Fall  plowing  of 
gardens  and  fields  where  these  crops 
are  grown  is  claimed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  maggots  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  but  this  method  alone  cannot 
be  depended  upon  completely  to  con¬ 
trol  the  pest. 

At  the  present  time,  the  so-called 
“corrosive  sublimate  treatment”  is  the 
best  known  control  for  this  maggot. 
One  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(also  called  mercuric  chloride  or  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury)  is  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  water.  This  is 
more  easily  done  if  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  mixed 
in  a  smaller  amount  of  hot  water  first.  This  solu¬ 
tion  is  then  poured  along  the  row  of  rutabagas  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  25  feet  of  row.  The  first 
application  should  be  made  when  the  rutabagas  are 
about  two  inches  high  and  repeated  two  weeks  later. 
A  third  treatment  may  be  given  two  weeks  later  yet. 
It  is  best  to  apply  this  when  the,  soil  is  fairly  dry. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  extremely  poisonous.  The 
solution  should  not  be  made  in  a  metal  container 
and  if  a  wood  container  is  used,  it  should  not  be 
used  for  any  such  purpose  as  watering  cattle  after 
the  poison  has  been  in  it.  A  metal  container  may 
be  used  for  distributing  the  liquid  along  the  row  but 
the  solution  should  not  remain  long  in  contact  with 
any  metallic  dishes  or  objects.  o.  j.  stout. 


My  Experience  in  a  Western  Twirler 

ON  THE  Third  Bench  above  the  Missouri  River 
is  the  location  of  Headwater  Meadows,  Montana. 
This  country  is  called  the  North  Country  or  Persh¬ 
ing  Community.  One  of  the  bachelors  called  it  the 
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“Perishing  Community.”  This  is  where  the  winds 
“box  the  compass.”  The  temperature  can  change 
70  degrees  in  24  hours,  which  is  a  rather  severe 
climate.  Fortunately  this  does  not  occur  often. 

On  August  10,  that  hottest  and  driest  of  all  hot 
dry  days  that  year,  came  a  sudden  and  violent 
change  of  weather.  Husband  was  plowing  on  the 
west  eighty  with  a  five-horse  outfit,  while  I  was 
herding  cattle  as  usual.  We  had  a  hired  man,  but 
he  wouldn’t  touch  cattle,  so  it  devolved  upon  me  to 
do  housework  and  herd,  too.  I  wore  my  riding  outfit 
all  day,  because  I  dashed  in  and  out  frequently,  to 
ride  from  two  to  five  miles  on  each  occasion.  Our 
house  was  small  and  the  meals  simple,  so  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  the  big  part  of  the  day’s  work. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  cattle  just  over 
the  hill  to  the  east,  to  feed  on  a  section  of  flax 
stubble,  until  I  could  see  my  husband  “turn  out” 
for  the  night.  A  day  in  the  field  might  end  about 
8  P.  M.,  for  darkness  came  late  in  the  Summer.  It 
would  take  only  a  few  moments  with  the  saddle- 
horse  and  dogs  to  round  the  cattle  up  again.  It 
seemed  too  bad  to  keep  them  in  the  corral  with  no 
feed  longer  than  necessary. 

During  a  rest  period  like  this  I  would  practice 
my  new  accomplishment,  typing.  Over  and  over 
would  I  do  “Just  one  hour  of  steady  exact  work,” 
when  suddenly  an  ominous  silence  seemed  to  pre¬ 
vail.  I  jumped  up  to  observe  the  position  of  sun, 
men  and  cattle,  wondering  why  the  change.  One  is 
often  guided  by  intuition  in  the  wide  open  spaces. 
What  I  saw  to  the  southwest  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  even  on  that  hot  day.  I  knew  my  work  was 
laid  out  for  me.  There  had  been  other  hard  and 
sudden  storms,  but  never  had  I  tried  to  hold  a  bunch 
of  cattle  through  one!  Could  I  and  did  I  dare? 
Having  been  warned  about  taking  too  many  chances 
with  Jock,  the  sire  of  the  herd,  I  wondered.  What¬ 
ever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly.  Animals 
frightened  are  not  to  be  reckoned  with,  for  they  are 
much  like  humans  in  that  way. 

If  they  were  seeing  what  I  could  see  they  must 
be  frightened.  There  is  no  protection  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  for  man  or  beast  on  the  prairie.  That  ominous 
cloud  rolling  slowly,  but  oh  so  surely,  toward  us, 
was  streaked  with  rain,  hail,  wind  and  possibly  snow. 
Each  revolution  the  cloud  made  it  seemed  to  al¬ 
most  sweep  the  earth,  and  what  it  might  hold  for 
us  was  enough  to  give  anyone  a  chill. 

Cattle  sense  a  storm  even  more  quickly  than  hu¬ 
mans,  so  they  might  be  gone  already.  As  I  passed 
through  the  kitchen  I  snatched  my  cap  and  buck¬ 
skin  gloves.  Outside  the  door  were  the  two  dogs. 
Toots  and  Mattie,  jumping  and  barking  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  action  they  loved.  We  couldn’t  have 
kept  cattle  without  them,  for  they  really  did  all  the 
work.  Princie,  the  saddle-horse,  was  backing  out 
of  his  stall  as  he  heard  us  approaching  so  hurriedly, 
and  he  was  even  more  quick  to  respond  to  work  than 
the  dogs.  Two  gates  to  pass  through  to  reach  the 
goal,  but  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only. 
Leaving  both  gates  open  we  got  over  that  hill  in 
record  time. 

There  were  the  cattle  as  I  expected,  starting  east¬ 
ward  ahead  of  the  storm  in  single  file,  the  largest 
ones  leading,  the  medium  ones  following,  and  the 
calves  keeping  up  with  the  procession  as  best  they 
might.  The  most  likely  place  to  take  a  stand  was 
right  in  that  hollow  they  were  just  leaving,  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  make  Jock  see  that.  Dogs  and 
horse  worked  together  wonderfully  and  we  didn’t 
arrive  a  minute  too  soon. 

It  has  always  been  a  deep  regret  to  me  that  I  had 
to  work  and  thus  missed  the  actual  appearance  of 
that  cloud  close  up,  just  before  it  hit 
us.  After  it  hit  there  was  no  time  for 
speculation.  We  were  arranged  in  a 
semicircle,  the  largest  ones  in  the  front 
row.  The  saddle-horse  didn't  like  to 
stand  at  all !  I  was  surprised  at 
Princie.  It  seemed  as  though  he  could 
understand  that  we  had  to  do  this 
right  now,  or  it  would  take  two  or 
three  days  of  somebody’s  time  to  round 
them  up  again.  I  finally  brought  the 
horse  to  a  stand  in  front  of  the  line 
of  cattle,  and  the  dogs  were  flattened 
on  the  ground  just  in  front  of  and  to 
the  left  of  us. 

The  wind  hit  first  and  threatened  to 
take  us  to  the  river  “on  high.”  This 
shock  was  just  past  when  we  got  rain, 
and  how  it  did  rain !  More  like  a 
deluge !  One  could  only  sit  and  let  it 
run  down.  To  see  in  any  direction 
was  impossible.  After  the  first  blind¬ 
ing  shock  had  abated  I  glanced  from 
under  the  edge  of  my  visored  cap  and 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  field  of 
ghosts.  Then  another  blinding  flash 
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in  which  we  all  crouched  and  waited.  Water  in 
sheets  passed  so  rapidly  that  they  looked  like  bat¬ 
talions  of  regiments.  They  danced  along,  or,  at 
least,  were  not  entirely  erect  as  soldiers  are.  This 
was  due  to  a  change  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
With  the  rapid  fire  change  the  temperature  was 
falling,  and  our  next  discomfort  was  a  hailstorm. 
The  cattle  had  been  uneasy,  but  had  stayed  behind 
Jock,  of  course,  and  we  managed  to  stay  in  front 
of  him. 

The  hail  was  picking  my  back  so  badly  that  I 
slipped  to  the  ground  to  stand  under  Princie’s  neck 
for  protection.  Just  then  he  decided  he  couldn’t 
stand  it  either.  This  seemed  a  fatal  moment,  but 
the  cattle  didn’t  move.  It  was  well  they  had  thicker 
hides  than  we  did.  Around  and  around  Princie  went, 
I  coaxed  him  to  consider  it  would  all  be  over  soon. 
I  didn't  promise  him  how  it  would  end,  however,  be¬ 
cause  I  didn't  feel  at  all  sure  about  that. 

Soon  after  this  came  a  cold  blast  of  wind  from 
the  north.  The  rain  and  hail  had  ceased  and  we 


A  Double  Row  of  IF  ire-floored  Brooders ,  in  Which  Sev¬ 
eral  Thousand  Healthy  Birds  Are  Growing  to  Maturity. 

Fig.  665 


were  facing  the  south,  unconsciously,  having  kept 
our  backs  to  the  storm.  A  moment  afterward  the 
blessed  old  sun  came  out,  although  very  low  on  the 
western  horizon.  It  still  was  shining !  The  twirl¬ 
ing  cloud  was  rolling  on  to  the  southeast. 

A  glittering  world  was  before  us,  but  oh,  how 
cold !  How  my  teeth  chattered  as  I  drove  my  herd 
into  the  corral,  while  husband  was  holding  the  gate 
open  for  us.  Much  to  my  amazement  only  30  minutes 
had  passed,  and  we  were  again  inside  enjoying  the 
comfort  of  a  stove.  Streams  of  water  ran  across 
the  kitchen  floor  where  we  removed  our  wet  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  as  we  did  so,  we  expressed  our  thanks  that 
we  still  had  a  roof  over  our  heads,  inez  morford. 


Raising  Chicks  on  Wire  Screens 

TEN  years  ago  there  would  have  been  no  dispute 
concerning  the  necessity  of  an  ample  grass  range 
for  chicks  expected  to  reach  healthy,  robust  ma¬ 
turity.  It  is  still  to  be  desired,  even  at  considerable 
cost,  but  there  is  no  question  that  healthy  chicks 
can  be  raised,  and  then  kept  through  their  produc¬ 
tive  life,  without  setting  foot  upon  the  ground.  The 
demonstration  of  this  has  been  brought  about 
through  necessity,  rather  than  choice,  but  it  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  development  in  modern  poul¬ 
try  keeping  and  of  importance  to  those  so  situated 


that  range  cannot  be  had  and,  furthermore,  so 
limited  in  available  areas  as  to  make  even  rotation 
of  poultry  yards  impracticable. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  more  thoroughly  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  feasibility  of  intensive  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  than  a  breeder  of  high-grade  White  Leghorns  of 
Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  breeder,  Allan  H.  Bulkley, 
has  also  so  well  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  car- 
lying  on  in  spite  of  physical  handicaps  that  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  a  word  of  comment,  though  he  is  mani¬ 
festly  a  man  whom  one  would  hesitate  to  offend  by 
the  customary  style  of  adulation  in  a  “success” 
story.  About  15  years  ago,  an  accident  cost  him  his 
hearing  and  his  job  as  a  traveling  salesman.  It  did 
not  relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  and  privilege 
of  caring  for  his  family,  in  which  there  are  five  chil¬ 
dren.  Totally  deaf,  he  learned  lip  reading  and  be¬ 
came  able  to  talk  with  his  wife  with  some  little 
facility,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  others 
who  do  not  know  how  to  express  with  their  lips 
alone  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  make  in¬ 
telligible  by  means  of  sound. 

As  a  mean  of  livelihood,  Mr.  Bulkley  turned  to 
poultry  keeping.  A  farm  was  purchased  and  the 
enterprise  entered  upon  with  intelligent  interest  in 
the  possibility  of  improvement  of  the  chosen  breed 
as  well  as  that  of  securing  immediate  profits.  That 
he  has  succeeded  in  both  efforts,  in  spite  of  difficul¬ 
ties  that  would  have  discouraged  the  most  of  us,  is 
shown  by  the  constant  expansion  of  his  plant.  In 
addition  to  the  customary  necessity  of  learning  from 
mistakes,  Mr.  Bulkley  met  with  several  major  dis¬ 
asters,  one  o  which  was  having  his  chicks  poisoned 
by  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  a  purchased  feed,  an¬ 
other  the  onset  of  widespread  infection  by  cocci- 
diosis,  the  result  of  keeping  the  chicks  upon  low, 
wet  ground  near  his  buildings.  It  was  the  latter 
that  led  to  the  present  system  of  confinement  rear¬ 
ing  which  is  well  worth  description. 

'My  visit  to  this  plant  took  me,  first,  into  what  I 
had  previously  seen  as  the  basement  of  a  large  barn. 
It  is  now  fitted  up  with  sectional  brooders,  tier  upon 
tier,  and  with  a  capacity  running  into  the  thousands. 
These  battery  brooders  take  the  chicks  from  the  in¬ 
cubators  and  keep  them  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  or 
as  long  as  desired.  They  are  then  transferred  to  the 
brooder  houses,  some  8x12,  some  12x16.  These 
brooder  houses  are  arranged  in  a  double  row  close 
to  the  other  buildings  and  are  not  moved,  since  the 
chicks  leave  them  only  to  go  into  the  laying  houses. 
There  are  several  peculiar  features  about  these 
broder  houses ;  the  first  to  be  noted  is  that  each  has 
a  platform  extending  for  eight  feet  in  front  of  it. 
These  platforms  are  enclosed  by  galvanized  wire  fly 
screening  and  the  windows  and  door  of  the  brooder 
house  are  protected  in  like  manner,  the  object  being 
to  keep  out' flies  which  carry  embryo  tapeworms  to 
the  chicks. 

The  next  thing  that  will  be  observed  is  that  the 
chicks  eating  from  a  dry  mash  hopper,  or  drinking 
from  narrow  troughs  filled  by  running  water  while 
out  in  their  sun  porch,  are  walking  upon  a  floor 
made  of  half-inch  mesh  hardware  cloth,  a  heavy 
wire  netting.  This  wire  screen  is  raised  eight  inches 
above  the  wood  floor  of  the  enclosed  platform  and 
a  similar  one  will  be  found  inside  the  brooders.  Un¬ 
comfortable  as  this  may  sound,  the  growing  chicks 
stay  upon  these  wire  floors  without  any  evidence  of 
discomfort  or  injury,  in  fact,  since  leaving  the  in¬ 
cubator,  they  have  never  known  any  other  kind  .The 
droppings  pass  immediately  through  the  meshes, 
and  are  cleaned  from  the  floor  beneath  without  the 
chicks  having  opportunity  to  come  into  contact  with 
them.  Inside  the  brooder  houses  are  hoppers  of 
cracked  grain,  giving  the  chicks  op¬ 
portunity  to  balance  their  own  ration 
between  that  and  the  dry  mash  outside. 
Mr.  Bulkley.  has  found  this  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  feeding  the  confined  chicks. 
The  buildings  are  of  the  ordinary 
brooder-house  type,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  The  enclosed  platforms  in  front 
cost  at  time  of  building  about  $35  each. 
Other  poultrymen  are  using  these  wire 
floored  platforms  as  an  outside  sun 
porch  but  depend  upon  the  use  of  lit¬ 
ter  and  frequent  cleaning  to  keep  the 
brooder  floor  clean.  No  litter  is  needed 
here. 

One  brooder  house  holds  a  dozen 
young  turkeys  that  are  being  grown 
for  the  “home  market,”  the  first  call 
from  which  will  be  heard  from  the 
family  at  Thanksgiving  time.  The  ma¬ 
ture  pullets  are  moved  from  these  en¬ 
closed  brooders  to  the  laying  house  in 
the  Fall,  free  from  coccidiosis  or  other 
diseases  transmitted  through  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  infected  birds  or  picked  up 
with  food  and  drink  from  contaminated 


Chicks  Protected  From  Disease  by  Wire  Screens  and  Floors.  Fig.  666 
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Ffoultry  Man  Makes 
207^  Mon 
On  Side 


¥ 


Phil  Browning 

Penn-  • 
sylvania 
Poultryman 


PHIL  BROWNING, 
PENN.  Bee  and  Chick¬ 
en  Raiser  started  sell¬ 
ing  Stark  Fruit  Trees 
“Ontheside”in  1923 
In  recent  month  hef  raoL 
earned  $207.25  Cash  )  ^ 
^Commissions  and  4/  ray 
^Weekly  Sales  /  Weekly 

BIG 

Extra  Prizes 
Weekly 


^.Prizes.  He. 
sat 


“Men  Who  Can’t  Suc¬ 
ceed  With  ALL  Your 
HELP  Must  Be  Helpless! 


Healthful,  pleasant,  outdoor  work. 
Sparetimeor  fulltime.  AmazingNEW 


•JJWI  t  wmcvi  lull  nine. !UllitZiUlgnc.)V 

Money-making  opportunity  for  men  y l  / 
an  d  wo  men ,  in  every  secti  on .  E  X  C  LU-  Nf 
SIVE  varieties  to  sell !  WRITE  AT  1 
ONCE!  .  j, 

Address  Box  S.  W.  408  \l/ 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  A 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.  114  Years 


COUPON!  UseltTODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.  W.  408 

Louisiana,  Mo.  R.N.-Y.  11-1-30 

Send  me— without  one  cent  of  cost  or  obligation  on 
my  part— complete  details  of  your  Starts;  Dalesman's 
proposition. 


Name . 
{ 

P.  O... 


St.  or  R.  F.D.. 


.  State. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  several  years  we  have  consistently  rogued  our 
berry  fields  until  now  we  believe  we  have  the 
best  supply  of  mosaic-free  Raspberries  in  t lie  East¬ 
ern  States.  Except  for  Viking,  they  are  all  grown 
right  here  in  Vermont  and  have  passed  the  inspection 
requirements  of  every  state. 

FA'LL  PLANTING  RECOMMENDED:  Our  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  tlie  reports  of  our  customers  indicate  that 
a  better  stand  and  stronger  growth  are  obtained  from 
late  fall  planting.  Prices  for  shipment  this  Fall  are 
as  follows:  Variety 
CUTH  B  E  RT — The  finest  qualit’ 

GOLDEN  QUEEN— Identical 
with  Cuthbert,  except  for 

its  color  .  1.00 

HERBERT  —  An  extremely 
heavy  cropper  for  the  north¬ 
ern  states  . 75 

KING — An  early  berry  for 

light  ground  . 75 

LATHAM — The  leading  com- 
merc’al  variety  at  present. 

ST.  REGIS  —  Probably  the 
best  of  the  Everbearers, 
but  not  of  much  commercial 
value.  Nice  for  home  use. 

VIKING — This  variety  has 
excelled  Latham  in  many 
tests  and  may  supplant  that 
variety  on  account  of  its 
heavy  yield  and  superior 
quality.  Our  plants  were 
grown  for  us  by  Prof. 

Reeves  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  We  ourselves  are 
planting  several  acres  of 

this  variety  .  2.00 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THIS  MOSAIC-FREE  STOCK 
COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE  THAN  INFERIOR  PLANTS. 

Our  catalog  lists  also,  all  leading  kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs  and  Perennials.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


12 

25 

100 

1000 

$  .75 

$1.00 

$3.60 

$22.50 

1.00 

1.50 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

1.25 

4.50 

30.00 

.75 

1.25 

4.50 

30.00 

.75 

1.25 

4.50 

30.00 

.75 

1.00 

3.60 

22.50 

2.50  8.00  65.00 


HOT  BED  SASH 


While  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

-  .  ■»  GLASS  -  -  -  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  KOBINSON  &  BKU-  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  of  1930  and  Spring  ol  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  In  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  best  gift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
Large  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
ApDle,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog  Is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  *  iP/incess  Anne  Maryland 


g-%  -n  a  nr  2-year,  first  grade,  100  Concord,  $6.00. 
V  K  ml  Hi  Moores  Early,  Caco  and  other  varieties, 
m  r  w  \t  w?  O  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  yrs.,  18  in.,  $2.50.  Jap. 
W  A  JCj  $3  Barberry,  also  the  new  Red  Leaf  Bar¬ 
berry.  Bargain  list  free.  Barnhart’s  Nursery,  Beltsville,  Md. 

"So'iiVt".""  SEED  POTATOES  SKf.TS 

per  bit  .  and  Seconds  $1  in  lots  of  50  bushels  or  more. 
O.  J.  NORBURG,  R-3,  Maratlion,  New  York 


BOXWOOD 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 


Plant  Baby  Blue  Spruce Now\Zo$™°»iX 

• _ .1  r  ...  l  .  mm?  fuCCPT  V'l’DC  I,' ' 


lend  for  catalog. 


M  100  Prepaid, 

TIIE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


_  .  ,  In  Beautiful  Bowls;  postpaid, 

Cactus  Plants 


Darwin  Tulips- 


Beautiful  Mixed  Colors.  100  for  S3 
prepaid.  MILE  FARM,  Middlehnrgr, N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


soil.  They  have  made  good  growth  and 
begin  laying  at  least  as  early  as  range- 
grown  birds.  While  they  are  not  quite 
as  slick  in  plumage  as  pullets  that  have 
not  been  confined,  they  possess  all  the 
desired  characteristics  in  body  develop¬ 
ment.  ■» 

Mr.  Bulkley  does  not  claim  any  origi¬ 
nality  in  his  methods,  neither  have  they 
been  altogether  a  matter  of  free  choice, 
lie  has  been  forced  to  rid  his  flocks  of 
disease  and  keep  them  free,  and  he  has 
not  heisitated  to  go  to  any  expense  thus 
incurred.  Three  years  of  continuous 
brooding  on  these  lines  have  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  method  but  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  there  has  been 
any  lack  of  attention  to  the  other  de¬ 
tails  of  poultry  breeding  and  management 
needed  to  assure  success.  The  underly¬ 
ing  principle  in  the  brooding  methods  de¬ 
scribed  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
major  part  of  poultry  disorders  results 
from  disease  germs  passed  from  an  in¬ 
fected  bird  to  healthy  ones  or  picked  up 
with  food  or  drink  from  contaminated 
soil.  If  one  can  avoid  these  diseases  by 
less  intensive  and  expensive  methods, 
well  and  good,  if  he  cannot,  the  way  out 
has  been  shown.  The  widespread  inter¬ 
est  aroused  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Bulkley 
shows  him  to  have  been  something  of  a 
pioneer  in  his  efforts.  His  visitors  and 
correspondents  are  numerous,  many  from 
distant  States.  To  those  who  come  into 
personal  contact  with  him,  he  imparts 
something  of  his  own  cheer  by  his  quiet 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  poultry 
industry,  his  uncomplaining  acceptance 
of  the  physical  handicap  under  which  he 
must  work  and  his  smiling  declaration, 
“I  have  to  be  an  optimist.”  M.  B.  D. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  October  1  report  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice  gives  an  increase  in  the  prospective 
apple  crop  for  this  State  from  that  in  the 
last  issued  on  September  1.  The  commer¬ 
cial  apple  prospects  have  gone  up  from 
1,040,000  bushels  to  1,063,000  bushels, 
and  the  total  for  the  State  from  8,145,- 
000  to  8,326,000  bushels.  The  following 
comments  were  added,  “Rains  have 
helped  the  Pennsylvania  apple  crop  to 
size  in  some  localities,  but  the  fruit  is 
quite  generally  reported  small.  In  some 
orchards,  the  moths  are  very  bad.  Al¬ 
most  45  per  cent  of  the  commercial  apple 
crop  will  grade  U.  S.  No.  1,  according  to 
reports  from  96  orchardists.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  peach  crop  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions,  hut  the  .quality  was  impaired  by 
the  dry  weather,  and  is  as  low  as  any 
other  year  on  record.  Low  Winter  tem¬ 
peratures  and  late  Spring  frosts  greatly 
reduced  the  peach  production  in  nearly 
all  States  except  the  New  England  group, 
New  York,  and  some  of  the  far  western 
States.  The  peach  crop  was  practically 
a  failure  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  Drought  reduced  the  size 
of  the  fruit  in  many  of  the  Central  and 
Eastern  States,  but  in  other  respects  the 
quality  was  generally  good.  Grapes  are 
of  fine  quality  in  Pennsylvania — the  ber¬ 
ries  are  large,  though  the  bunches  are 
only  medium  in  size.” 

The  September  27  Fruit  Growers'  Neivs 
Letter,  issued  by  the  Maryland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  notes :  “Damage  to  the 
fruit  crop  by  drought  in  this  section  is 
roughly  estimated  at  50  per  cent  of  the 
prospective  crop.  It  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  total  damage,  when  we  consider 
‘drops,’  reduced  size  and  yield,  possible 
injury  to  trees,  or  effect  upon  next  year’s 
crop.  Some  growers  have  also  to  consider 
irrigation  costs,  and  purchase  of  washing 
or  wiping  machinery.” 

Pennsylvania  will  have  many  small  ap¬ 
ples  to  dispose  of  this  year.  The  growers 
who  can  dispose  of  all  of  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage  will  have  cause  to  feel  elated. 
Stayman,  in  particular,  is  running  small, 
adding  just  one  more  defect  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  it  already  possessed,  namely  a  great 
tendency  to  crack  on  the  tree  after  rains 
during  the  maturing  period  and  a  liability 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  shy  bearer  except 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Stayman  is  also  unable  to  pollinate  it¬ 
self  or  any  other  sort  and  possess  many 
defective  blossoms  which  cannot,  set  fruit 
no  matter  how  favorable  conditions  are; 
this  comparatively  light  set  is  often  great¬ 
ly  reduced  by  early  scab  infections  in  the 
stems  of  the  young  apples,  which  usually 
causes  them  to  drop.  Prices  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  Stayman  paid  by  earlot  buyers 
hover  around  $1.35  per  bushel  f.o.b.  cars. 

Costs  of  producing  apples  on  25  farms 
in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  1929,  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  New  Jersey  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  in  its  September  Economic  Review 
of  Neio  Jersey  Agriculture.  The  net 
cost  of  producing  and  harvesting  market 
apples  is  reported  at  $170.34  per  acre 
on  the  average,  or  78  cents  per  bushel. 
Net  receipts  averaged  $356.65  per  acre 
or  $1.63  per  bushel. 

A  Northwestern  apple  box  pack  with 
all  appearances  of  being  extra  well  filled 
without,  however,  containing  any  more 
fruit  than  the  usual  western  box,  has  ap¬ 
peared!  on  the  markets  this  year.  The. bot¬ 
tom  boards  are  simply  cut  1-32  of  an 
inch  thicker  and  the  top  boards  are  left 
the  same  thickness.  When  the  top  is 
removed  for  display,  the  heavier  bottom 
board  tends  to  increase  the  top  bulge  still 
more,  thereby  impressing  the  buyer  that 
the  package  is  unusua'lly  well  filled.  The 
number  of  apples  used  are  the  same ;  the 
only  difference  is  that  all  the  bulge  goes 
to  the  top  instead  of  to  the  top  and  bot¬ 


tom  both,  as  in  the  usual  type  of  north¬ 
western  apple  box. 

An  apple  tree  in  York  County  is  now 
said  to  be  bearing  its  second  crop  of  the 
year.  A  fair  crop  of  apples  was  produced 
in  June,  and  the  second  crop  is  claimed 
to  be  ready  for  harvesting  in  a  short 
time.  The  apples  at  the  time  of  this  note 
were  about  the  size  of  the  average  hen’s 
egg  and  were  some  light  green  variety 
with  red  stripes.  ’Most  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen  in  such  a  dry  year  and  still  be  freely 
believed. 

A  York  County  grower  writes  that 
starlings  have  caused  him  much  more 
loss  of  fruit  than  the  drought.  How  are 
they  to  be  controlled?  The  man  who  can 
invent  a  method  which  will  remove  star¬ 
lings  efficiently  at  low  cost  will  probably 
have  a  strong  claim  on  a  niche  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Any  reasonable  sugges¬ 
tion  will  be  welcomed;  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist  will  forward  any  such  to 
the  proper  person. 

One  Pennsylvania  raspberry  plant 
grower  has  used  calcium  chlorate  as  a 
means  of  roguing  diseased  red  raspberry 
plants.  This  chemical  is  the  new  mate¬ 
rial  used  for  killing  weeds,  and  is  said 
to  work  very  nicely  with  the  red  raspber¬ 
ries.  Everyone  knows  what  happens 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  dig  out  a 
plant  of  the  reds:  usually  many  suckers 
are  encouraged.  With  that  chemical,  the 
diseased  plants  are  said  to  be  killed  out¬ 
right  in  most  cases,  few  suckers  have 
been  found  after  such  treatment. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  damage  deer 
can  do  to  trees  when  they  feel  like  it. 
Recently  several  young  bearing  trees 
which  the  deer  had  broken  down  thor¬ 
oughly  were  inspected.  The  apples  in 
the  center  not  being  accessible,  the  deer 
broke  down  enough  of  the  smaller  limbs 
until  their  heads  could  penetrate  far 
enough  into  the  tree  to  harvest  the  fruit. 
Between  browsing  of  the  limbs  and 
breakage,  the  trees  will  never  be  the 
same.  R.  H.  sudds. 


Fog  Rises 

The  sun,  this  morning,  is  mere  filtered 
radiance.  Clouds  pouring  in  the  window 
and  at  every  opened  door,  but  not  a 
drop  of  rain — perhaps  that  is  Nature’s 
■way  of  joking.  The  mist  shuts  us  in  our 
own  dooryards.  There  is  no  long  white 
road  down  the  valley,  no  woodland  pano¬ 
rama,  the  very  peak  of  the  barn  is  in¬ 
distinct.  Against  the  silver  of  the  fog 
we  discover  the  new  beauty  of  the  dog¬ 
wood’s  red  leaves,  and  appraise  our  drip¬ 
ping  grapevines.  The  old  rosebush,  vet¬ 
eran  of  three  generations,  which  was  not 
handsome  yesterday,  is  beautiful  with 
glowing  globes  of  rose  seeds  brought  out 
by  the  gray  background. 

There  may  seem  no  connection  between 
the  fog  that  shuts  out  familiar  land 
marks  and  highways,  and  the  gloom  that 
seems  to  be  hedging  in  the  people  who 
cannot  find  work  this  Fall.  Letters  come 
to  the  farm  from  those  who  went  to  town 
a  few  years  ago  because  there  was  al¬ 
ways  work  to  be  found  in  town.  Now 
they  seem  heartily  sick  of  the  struggle. 
The  farm  seems  to  them  a  place  of  refuge. 
Fortunately  the  drought  has  saved  us 
from  over-production  in  a  season  of  low 
buying  power.  Had  the  country  been  in¬ 
flicted  with  a  huge  potato  crop,  and  the 
hailstorm  had  not  taken  so  many  of  the 
apples,  we  would,  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
sell  them.  A  whole  apple  crop  of  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Wolf  River,  Delicious  and  Wine- 
sap,  have  been  sent  west  to  Minneapolis, 
in  bulk,  carload  lot,  because  there  were 
oil  some  of  those  shining  surfaces,  the 
healed-in  flecks  left  by  hail.  I  hope  the 
people  of  Minnesota  appreciate  these  ap¬ 
ples  which  are  the  sisters  and  brothers 
of  some  of  the  first  apples  in  the  State. 

Here  is  a  token  of  appreciation  from 
the  South.  Redhead  is  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  our  friend  Perkins,  the  fine 
old  black  man  from  Florida,  who  says  it 
“seems  as  if  I  must  got  hold  of  some  of 
those  big  apples.”  He  wants  a  barrel 
shipped  by  express — a  barrel  of  huge  Wolf 
River  to  roll  out  upon  Florida  sand,  and 
astonish  the  neighbors. 

“I  have  had  a  hard  time  this  Summer,” 
writes  he  whom  the  children  call  “Perk” 
with  a  catch  of  love  and  longing.  “I  have 
crawled  from  under  two  auto  wrecks  in 
less  than  two  months  apart.  I  thought 
one  time  I  was  done  for  life,  hut  I  am 
getting  straight  again.  Just  think  of 
lying  under  a  car  three  hours  before 
another  car  came,  expected  every  minute 
for  the  car  to  catch  tire. 

“Well,  I  am  glad  I  am  alive.  I  am 
glad  you  have  not  forgotten  me.  I  think 
I  will  have  a  nice  crop  of  oranges.  I 
will  be  sending  you  all  some  fruit  soon 
as  I  can  ship  it.  It  does  not  seem  that 
you  are  11  years  old,  but  time  goes.  I 
have  one  of  the  pretties  flocks  of  R.  I. 
Reds  you  ever  saw — purebred — I  wish 
you  could  see  them.  Be  a  good  girl.” 

Such  letters  get  carried  in  a  pocket, 
and  re-read,  until  they  fall  apart,  whether 
they  be  written  in  pencil  or  ink,  on 
bond  or  plain  ruled  paper. 

“I  wish  Perk  could  see  our  banty 
roosters,”  sighs  Redhead.  “And  the  pul¬ 
lets.  I  will  go  and  write  him  what  a 
big  nest  of  eggs  we  found  today  out  in 
the  manger.” 

Though  the  bantams  were  hatched  in 
May,  one  of  the  pullets  has  already  be¬ 
gun  sitting.  These  little  fowls  are 
charged  with  a  greater  supply  of  vitality 
than  the  larger  breed,  and  stroll  by  with 
a  show  of  strength  and  courage  that 
should  hearten  the  people  who  find  them¬ 
selves  up  against  what  seems  to  be  the 
immovable  obstacle.  A  bantam  has  often 
been  known  to  whip  a  rooster  of  the 


larger  breeds.  Courage  is,  after  all,  a 
state  of  mind.  It  does  not  depend  on 
conditions,  or  matter  if  the  great  heart 
is  in  a  little  body. 

“Fog’s  rising,”  Elsie  is  calling  out¬ 
side  the  window,  seated  on  a  tall,  bony, 
white  mare,  saddled  and  bridled  and 
ready  to  go.  And  sure  enough  it  is.  I 
have  promised  to  make  a  number  of  por¬ 
traits  today,  which  is  Saturday,  of  the 
white  mare,  Molly,  and  her  riders.  Per¬ 
haps  Polly  will  appear  there,  too,  though 
just  now  he  is  hanging  head  downward, 
clown  that  he  is.  Perhaps  he  is  looking 
for  that  young  mouse  which  was  brought 
in  to  show  me  this  morning,  and  which 
escaped,  poor  creature,  in  hostile  terri¬ 
tory. 

There  is  a  fine  show  of  color  all  around 
us,  now  that  the  fog  has  lifted.  The  sun 
was  there  all  the  time,  and  so  was  the 
straight  road  down  the  valley.  Fog  set¬ 
tles,  but  it  rises.  farm  woman. 

Disbudding  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums 

Most  Chrysanthemum  growers  under¬ 
stand  the  advantages  and  also  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  disbuding  or  thinning  out  the 
flower  buds,  but  there  are  many  people 
who  think  that  the  large  flowers  seen  at 
the  flower  shows  and  shops  are  always 
new  or  distinct  mammoth  sorts.  Such  is 
not  always  the  case  by  any  means,  and  it 
is  almost  Avonderful  what  results  will 
often  be  produced  by  careful  thinning 
out  the  flower  buds  and  leaving  only  the 
best  on  the  plants.  Thus  if  we  want  ex¬ 
tra  large  flowers  we  can  get  them  by 
carefully  removing  all  except  the  central 
bud,  thus  leaving  only  one  flower  to  each 
stem  or  branch.  On  the  other  hand  if 
we  want  a  large  number  of  smaller  flow¬ 
ers  we  then  dispense  with  the  thinning, 
and  this  is  most  generally  done  with  the 
pompons  or  smaller  types  that  are  so 
hardy  and  valuable  in  the  outdoor  garden. 
To  thin  out  or  disbud  must  therefore  be 
left  entirely  to  the  grower,  and  there  are 
some  varieties  that  are  better  for  dis¬ 
budding,  while  others  are  not.  Some 
kinds  do  best  by  leaving  only  one  ter¬ 
minal  bud,  while  others  vary  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Whatever  system  is  used  care  should 
he  taken  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  the 
black  aphis  which  often  gets  a  hold  just 
before  the  blooming  time.  A  good  forci¬ 
ble  spraying  with  about  a  gill  or  one- 
quarter  pint  of  kerosene  oil  (kept  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  up)  to  each  pail  or  about 
12  quarts  of  water  will  usually  destroy 
the  insects  quickly  and  effectively. 

New  Jersey.  h.  w.  hales. 

American  Pomological 
Society 

This  society  will  hold  its  47th  conven¬ 
tion  at  Shenandoah,  la.,  Nov.  12-14.  It 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  eighth 
Midwest  Horticultural  Exposition  at  its 
pavilion,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society.  A 
strong  program  of  national  interest  will 
be  given  at  this  time. 

All  friends  of  American  fruit  growing 
are  invited  to  attend  this  convention  and 
participate  in  the  discussions.  State  and 
provincial  horticultural  societies,  organi¬ 
zations,  firms  and  experiment  stations  are 
invited  to  send  delegates  and  exhibits. 

Specimens  and  representative  fruits  of 
the  various  fruit  growing  districts  are 
solicited,  and  specimens  of  the  newer 
forms  being  tested  or  recommended  by 
plant  breeders  throughout  the  country. 

Amherst,  Mass.  w.  r.  cole,  Secy. 
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Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight  fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T.ow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METR0P0MTAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
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HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Peed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 
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CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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?ITSELF  IN  5  DAYS  OF  HOME  OR  NEIGH* 
SBORS*  WORK — 20  and  more  uses.  H  to  8  h-p. 

— automatic  governor  regelates  engine  speed — 
i  will  not  overheat— attached  or  taken  off  in  few 
Lminutes— no  holes  to  drill.  Don't  discard  Model 
^  -  "T—  it's  good  for  years  of  service.  Try  E-Z 

Power  At  Our  Risk  — GET  SPECIAL  TEMPO- 
«  ~  RARY  PRICE,  illustrated  folder  and 

9  YMJklL  Free  Trial  Offer.  USER  AGENTS 

Make  Big  Money  demonstrating.  Write  today. 

E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  175,  Atchison,  Kansas 
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-ANDYOU  MAKE  BIG  SPARETIME  MONEY 


ONLY  10%  DOWN 
-EASY  PAYMENTS 


It’s  easy  to  clear  land— and  easy 
to  make  big  money  with  a  Her¬ 
cules  one  man  Stump  Puller. 
Thousands  say  it  works  better, 
faster,  cheaper.  Tests  prove 
them  right.  Don't  delay— write  at 

once  for  valuable  booklet  and 
special  low  price  offer. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
3030  29th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  praetical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
1 >  vour  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  oarpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 
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The  End  of  the  Season  in  a 
Vermont  Garden 

“In  the  first  cold  night  of  Autumn  the 
Dahlia’s  pride  was  lost,”  said  Eben  E. 
Rexford  in  the  long  ago,  so  now  after 
three  frosty  nights  we  are  looking  over 
the  garden  and  for  new  floral  worlds  to 
conquer.  The  Mrs.  Raynor  rose-colored 
Aster  is  six  feet  tall  and  in  full  bloom 
and  the  honey-bees  from  some  miles  away 
are  thick  upon  it.  It  is  planted  where  it 
is  reasonably  moist,  and  the  upper  half 
is  fresh  and  beautiful,  but  the  leaves  on 
the  lower  half  are  brown  and  sere,  mak¬ 
ing  the  plant  look  as  if  a  screen  should 
be  placed  in  front.  I  am  trying  Astilbe ; 
perhaps  that  will  be  the  right  plant  in 
the  right  place. 

Now  is  the  time  to  note  the  shrubs 
with  bright-hued  leaves.  In  a  large  gar¬ 
den  or  a  far  corner,  the  sumac  is  bright¬ 
est  of  all  and  the  large  divided  leaves  are 
artistic.  The  high-bush  blueberry  turns 
a  glorious  red,  too,  and  the  shrub  can 
be  kept  in  an  ornamental  shape.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  partial  to  our  native  ironclads, 
for  why  pay  big  prices  for  something  to 
coddle  in  oixler  to  keep  it  half  alive, 
when  our  own  wildlings  are  as  good  and 
respond  eagerly  (some  of  them  too  eager¬ 
ly)  to  any  attention? 

The  black  alder  or  Winterberry,  some¬ 
times  called  northern  holly,  is  full  of 
bright  red  berries  now  and  the  high  bush 
cranberry  is  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

This  Summer  as  ever,  there  were  doz¬ 
ens  and  dozens  of  hardy  Hydrangeas, 
great,  big  heads  of  creamy  white  and  as 
attractive  as  ever,  but  at  another  place 
at  a  bend  in  the  road  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  sweet  elder  bushes,  laden  with  their 
creamy  white  flower  heads,  deliciously 
fragrant.  Whether  the  planting  was  nat¬ 
ural  or  artificial  I  do  not  know,  but  to  us 
the  native  was  really  better.  The  blooms 
do  not  last  as  long  but  are  followed  by 
a  small  purple  berry  and  used  to  be 
prized  for  pie  making. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  fresh  bloom  on 
the  purple-flowering  raspberry  today,  Oc¬ 
tober  3.  I  know  of  no  other  shrub  that 
flowers  over  so  long  a  season,  either  wild 
or  cultivated,  and  the  leaves  are  as  large 
and  luxurious  as  many  castor  beans.  But 
given  an  inch  it  will  take  an  ell.  I 
wanted  a  shrub  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  rock  bed,  to  protect  from  wind  and 
furnish  shade,  so  planted  it  there,  but  it 
is  due  for  a  rather  severe  pruning  very 
soon.  The  leaves  are  still  fresh  and 
green,  another  point  in  its  favor. 

Friends  brought  in  the  pale  pink  Cory- 
dalis  and  it  rejoices  in  the  shade.  I  have 
just  learned  it  is  biennial,  so  must  get 
plants  again  next  season  and  let  the  seeds 
fall  as  they  ripen  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
flowers  each  year. 

The  choke-cherry  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  garden  with  drooping  spikes  of 
white  blooms  and  its  rich  red  fruit  later 
on,  and  the  charms  of  the  bittersweet 
have  been  told  many  times. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  these  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  planted  this  Fall,  but  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  tramp  the  soil  firmly  about  your 
transplants.  For  the  natives  it  is  well 
to  dig  a  large  hole,  put  in  some  soil  from 
its  own  habitation,  then  the  plant,  more 
native  soil  all  about  the  feeding  roots, 
then  pour  on  slowly  a  pail  of  water  to 
settle  the  soil  better,  then  finish  filling 
with  the  soil  removed  from  the  hole.  A 
foot  of  leaves,  weeds,  plant  tops,  any  lit¬ 
ter  of  that  nature  is  extra  life  insurance 
for  these  shrubs. 

Mark  the  nicest  wild  Aster  you  find, 
there  are  some  rich  purple  ones  to  be 
found.  If  you  bring  home  plants  from 
the  woods,  remember  they  are  used  to  a 
leaf  blanket  in  Winter,  too.  Flower  beds 
all  raked  clean  in  the  Fall  do  look  nice, 
don’t  they,  all  stalks  removed  and  every¬ 
thing  neat  as  a  new  pin.  But  I  don’t 
do  it  now.  Nature  meant  these  leaves 
as  a  covering ;  sometimes  more  should  be 
added.  I  have  found  with  some  plants  if 
the  large  hollow  stalks  are  cut  off,  the 
stumps  fill  with  water  and  this  in  turn 
forms  ice,  and  my  hollyhocks  in  particu¬ 
lar  were  no  more. 

The  annual  beds  may  be  cleaned,  fer¬ 
tilized  and  forked  over  and  bulbs,  and 
plants  that  entirely  lose  the  top  growth, 
can  be  covered  with  leaves  or  litter,  but 
perennials  that  retain  green  leaves,  holly¬ 
hocks,  daisies,  pansies,  etc.,  are  easily 
smothered.  Stable  litter  a  foot  or  more 
in  depth  about  many  shrubs  will  hold  the 
frost  in  the  ground  later  in  Spring  so 
the  new  growth  will  be  held  back  past 
frost  danger.  mother,  bee. 


Raising  Peonies  from  Seed 

I  have  a  few  peonies  which  have  blos¬ 
somed  for  many  years  but  never  went 
to  seed.  This  year  I  have  gathered  quite 
a  few  well-matured  seeds  of  different 
colors.  When  is  the  proper  time  to  plan' 
this  seed  for  best  results,  and  will  plants 
grown  from  these  seeds,  show  the  sanm 
colors  in  bloom  as  the  plants  they  came 
from  ?  s.  L.  b. 

Propagating  peonies  from  seed  is  quite 
tedious,  and  is  usually  resorted  to  only 
to  produce  new  varieties.  The  seeds 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
then  stratified  in  sand  to  keep  them 
moist  until  sown  in  November.  Throw  a 
mulch  over  the  seed  bed;  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  mulch  on  the  next 
season,  as  it  keeps  the  soil  moist  and 
prevents  weeds  from  growing.  It  is 
usually  two  years  before  the  seeds  germi¬ 
nate.  Flowering  may  begin  three  years 
after  germination.  The  seedlings  are' like¬ 
ly  to  vary  from  the  parent  plant, 


•OK'  • : 


SANTO’S  GEM,  1930  Cham¬ 
pion  Polled  Hereford  Bull 
(After  a  photograph ) 


If  you  triqd  to  lift 

this  Hereford  Bull 


with  your  foot! 


Men’s  short  brown  boot:  comes 
in  knee  to  hip  lengths 

LIGHTER! 
TOUGHER  ! 


CfAnd  yet  the  excess  weight  in 
ordinary  boots  makes  you  waste  that 
much  energy  every  day! 

DURING  a  single  day  spent  in  ordinary 
boots,  you  lift  at  least  2,420  pounds 
of  absolutely  useless  weight!  This  weight 
is  greater  than  that  of  Santo’s  Gem,  1930 
Champion  Polled  Hereford  Bull. 

You  put  this  unnecessary  drain  on  your 
energy  if  each  boot  is  only  two  ounces 
heavier  than  it  ought  to  be. 

You  can’t  help  covering  at  least  five  and 
a  half  miles  in  a  full  working  day  even  if 
you  are  merely  doing  winter  chores.  Five 
and  a  half  miles  mean  9,680  steps  at  the 
very  least,  and  9,680  steps,  at  2  ounces  on 
each  foot,  mean  2,420  unnecessary  pounds. 

But  you  can  help  wearing  heavier  boots 
than  you  have  to! 

There  is  no  excess  weight  in  a  Goodrich 
boot.  It  is  made  of  twenty-seven  different 
rubber  compounds  and  rubberized  fabrics 
chosen  because  they  make  it  tough  without 
making  it  heavy.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Foot¬ 
wear  Corporation,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Men’s  15-lnch  black 
Du  Bols 


Goodrich 

Rubber  footwear  for  every  member  of  the  family 
— another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 


Men’s  four-buckle 
all-rubber  brown 
gaiter 


Women’s  Zipper  in 
swagger- tan 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  23,  1930. 

MILK 

October :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per¬ 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per-  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.88%;  2B, 
$2,131/2  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5% c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2;  Class  3,  $1.75 

BUTTER 

$0,401/2  @$o 


core. 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy 
Extra  92  .score 
Firsts,  88  to  91 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock... 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  .... 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


.34  @ 

.31  @ 

.291/2  @ 
.27  fa } 
.18  @ 
.33  © 
.42  © 

.34  © 

.32  © 

39.  © 


.41 

.40 

.391/2 

.33 

.301/2 

.311/2 

.251/2 

.331/2 

.421/a 

.411/2 

.401/2 

.331/2 

.36 


CHEESE 

State,  flats  held,  special. 

Fancy . 

Flats,  fresh  fancy . 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra 
Average  extras  . . 
Extra  lirsts  .... 

Firsts  . 

Pullets  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered  best  .... 

Fair  to 
Storage  best 

Lower  grades  . . . 

DRESSED 

fancy,  lb. 
good  . .  • 


.24 
.20%  © 


$0.26 
.25 
.21 


@$0.57 


good 


young- 


lb. 


Chickens, 

Fair  to 
Roosters 
Fowls  .  . 

Ducks  . . 

Turkeys, 

Old  . 

Squabs,  graded, 

Dark,  doz . . . 

0  ulls  ..••••••••«•••« 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

F owls,  lb . . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  •••••••••••••• 

Ducks  . . . 

Geese  . . 

Rabbits, 


$0.56 
.45 
-.30 
.27 
.22 
.40 
.40 
.38 
.20 
.25 
.21 
POULTRY 

.$0.32  @$0.33 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


.50 

.40 

.29 

.27 

.54 

.50 

.39 

.30 

.26 

.24 


.23© 
.13© 
.IS© 
.IS© 
.30© 
.30© 
.25© 
1.50© 
1.25© 

RABBITS 


.31 

.18 

.28 

.21 

.45 

.35 

.45 

2.50 

1.50 


kb. 


$0.20@$0.27 

.20  @ 

.25 

.15@ 

.1(5 

.20  @ 

.25 

.16@ 

.18 

.15  @ 

.20 

$2.25  @$2.75 

3.00@ 

3.25 

8.25  @ 

3.50 

8.00  @ 

3.25 

2.50 @ 

3.00 

.50  @ 

2.00 

1 ,00@ 

1.25 

'  Prices 
.$7,25@$8.75 
.  6.25 ©  6.50 
.  9.25@10.25 
.  9.25@  9.50 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs.  . . . 

L.  I.,  I60  lbs.  . .  •  • 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs.  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ya.  bbl.  . 

Jersey,  bu . 

Del.  and  Aid.,  -bskt.  . . . 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbin 

Marrow,  100  l£>s . 

Pea  . . 

Red  kidney 

White  kidney  . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $S.50@$9.50 

Hulls  .  6.00@  O.oO 

Cows  .  2.00 ©  5.30 

Calves,  best  . 14.00@15.00 

Common  to  good .  9.00@11.00 

Sheep  .  3.00@  3.50 

Lambs  .  7.00@  9.50 

Hogs  . . .  S.50@10.o0 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.17 @$0.18 

Good  to  choice . 11©  .15 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16.00@21.00 

Bulls  . . 11.50@12.50 

Cows  . 10.00@14.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts, 

Cabbage,  ton  .  . . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  . 

Eggplants,  bu.  .  . 

Horseradish,  bbl. 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — 

Western  N.  Y., 

Orange  County 
50-lb.  bag  . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu.  . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  cr 

Handle  bskt . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  . 

Twenty  Ounce 
Wealthy  . 

Alexander 
Greening  . 

..Wolf  River 
King  .... 


qt. 


50  lbs.  . 
,  yellow 


t. 


;$0.40@$0.60 
.  ,12@  .28 
.15.00  @20.00 


.50  @ 
1.00@ 

.00  @ 

.75  © 

.75  © 

11. 00  @12. 00 
.50  @  5.00 
1.50@  8.00 
1.00@  3.00 


.85 

4.50 
.90 

3.50 
1.25 


,50@ 

.65  @ 
1.00@ 
.25  @ 
1.50@ 
.50  @ 
.60  @ 
,25@ 
,50@ 
.25  @ 
2.00@ 


.70 

.75 

3.75 

1.25 

4.00 

1.25 

1.50 
8.00 
1.00 

.50 

2.50 


$2.50@$7.00 
2.00@  4.00 
2.00  @ 
1.75@ 
2.00@ 

2.00  @ 
2.50@ 


4.50 

4.00 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 


Spy  . . . 

Pears,  bu . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl. 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 
Muskmelons,  bu.  . .  . 
Raspberries,  pt . 


. 2.50@  5.00 

. 50 @  2.50 

. 2.50 @  3.00 

. 50 ©  .75 

. 2.25 @  4.00 

. 12 @  .16 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye . 

Oat  and  wheat . 


$27.00@28.00 
.25.00@26.00 
.28.00@24.00 
.22.00  @26.00 
"  14.00 
12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $1.00% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 99% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 47 

Rye  . 57% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard  ..  .$0.81% @$0.81% 
Kansas  Citv — 

No.  2  dark . 74%  @  .83 

No.  2  hard . 74  @  .82 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 81% @  .84% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B  . . 

. $0.19 

. 10 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

. .  $0.49@ 

.50 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.35  @ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.60@ 

.05 

Gathered  . 

. .  .40© 

.50 

Fowls,  lb . 

. .  .40© 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  .40© 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .  .  . 

.45© 

.55 

1 >ucks,  lb . 

.  .  .35© 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.(50 

String  beans,  lb . 

. .  .20© 

.25 

Green  peas,  lb . 

. .  .30@ 

.35 

Buffalo  Markets 

Egg  prices  Lave  advanced  several  cents  in 
tlie  past  week.  Grape  prices  are  higher. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs.  41  to  42c; 
firsts,  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  22c;  longhorns,  23 
1o  24c:  brick,  23c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
31c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  32c;  grade 
A,  30  to  40c :  grade  B,  28  to  30c;  grade  C,  22 
to  24c;  nearby  at  mark,  20  to  48c;  western, 
24  to  20c;  pullets,  24  to  29c. 

Poultiy. — Dressed  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  20 
to  30c;  chickens,  23  to  32c;  old  roosters,  1(5  to 
20c;  broilers,  27  to  34c:  ducks,  23  to  24c;  tur¬ 
keys,  30  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  lower;  fowls,  14 
to  22c;  old  roosters,  15c;  springers,  17  to  22c; 
ducks,  17  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.. — Apples,  weak;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  00c  to  $1 : 
Wealthy.  Baldwin,  .$1  to  $1.25;  McIntosh,  .$1  to 
$1.75;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  crabap- 
ples,  75c  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  lower:  home¬ 
grown,  bu. ,  40c  to  $1;  150-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to 
$3.50;  sweets,  N.  .1.,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beaus,  easy;  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  owt.,  $7:  marrow.  $9;  white  kidney,  $10; 
red  kidney,  $11.  Onions,  easy;  home-grown, 
bu. ,  75c  to  $1.25:  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  00c; 
Spanish,  crt.,  $2.25;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.50;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3  to  $3.10; 
grapes,  home-grown,  12-qt.  bskt..  40  to  80c; 
Cal.,  25-lb.  lug.  $1  to  $1.(55;  lioneydews,  Cel., 
crt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peaches,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
pears,  bu..  75c  to  $1.50;  prunes,  %  bu.,  85c  to 
$1.05;  quinces,  bu..  50c  to  $1.35. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green  and  wax,  hpr., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Limas,  qt.,  40  to  45c;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  55c;  doz.,  15  to  20c;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  18  to  20c:  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
celery,  doz..  35  to  70e:  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  60c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  75  to 
85c:  parsnips.  %  bu.,  80  to  90c;  peas.  Cal.,  hpr., 
$3.50;  peppers,  lui.,  40c  to  $1:  pumpkins,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  25  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2;  case.  1-doz.  qts.,  $8.75  to  $9; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
1o  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10:  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $21; 
standard  middlings,  $20.50;  red-dog.  $27;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $32;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $38.50;  liominy.  $31.75;  gluten.  $33.90: 
oatfeed,  810.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.75  to 
$5.25;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15; 
clover,  $15  to  $17.  0.  H.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  lias  been  a  continued  good  demand  for 
most  quality  produce  at  Boston.  Supplies  of 
native  outdoor  produce,  which  have  been  plen¬ 
tiful.  are  lighter  on  many  commodities.  De¬ 
structive  frosts  were  experienced  in  most  lo¬ 
calities  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

Anples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Baldwins,  50c  to  $1;  McIntosh, 
ord.,  50c  to  $1;  best,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few 
large  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supply  light,  demand  good  on  best. 
Native  green  and  wax,  $2  to  $4;  Lima,  $4  to 
$5  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  40  to  65c;  few,  75c;  cut  off, 
poor  demand,  25  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bchs.,  35  to  63c;  cut  off,  50  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  $2.25  to  $2.75  %-bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native,  li.h.,  best,  $5  to  $7;  me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box;  N. 
Y.  dills,  $1.50  to  $2;  counts,  $2,  to  $2.50  bu. 
bskt. 

Eggplant. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  ord.,  60c  to  $1.10  std.  bti.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads.  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box;  Calif.,  4 
to  5-doz.  beads,  $3  to  $5.50  crt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25  100  lbs.;  Mich.,  bags,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
N.  Y..  $1.40  100  lbs. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  75c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Pears.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  various  odd  varieties,  60c  to  $1.25;  Seekels, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  Beurre  Bose,  best,  $1.50  to  $2: 
poorer,  $1  std  bu.  box. 


Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  Maine,  100  lbs., 
$1.70  to  $1  75  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair, 
40  to  50c  bchs.,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady; 
Native  Turban  and  Marrow,  mostly  65c  to  $1 
bbl.:  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes  — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  li.h.,  8  to  12c  lb.;  outdoor,  40c  to  $1 
%  box;  green,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  No.  1  Timothy.  $26;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.50; 
clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  crenmeryy  extras, 
40c;  firsts.  36  to  39%c;  seconds,  34 %  to  35%c  11). 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  56c;  wnite  extras,  54  to  55c;  fresh 
eastern,  43  to  47c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  easier,  demand 
good.  Fowl.  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  30c;  3  to  3% 
ilis..  21  to  22c:  broilers,  small,  32  to  33c;  large, 
23  to  27c;  chickens,  24  to  28c;  natives,  32  to 
38c;  roosters.  20  to  21c  lb.  Live  fowl,  22  to 
23c;  Leghorns,  18  to  20e;  broilers,  22  to  24c; 
roosters,  16  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
27  to  28c;  N.  Y.,  fresh.  22%  to  23e;  western, 
held,  25  to  27c;  fresh,  20%  to  21%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $8.50  to 
$9;  Calif.,  small  white,  $9  to  $9.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney.  $12.50  to  $13; 
Lima,  $12  to  $12.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices 
slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c:  clothing,  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing,  29 
to  30e;  clothing,  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing, 
29  to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to  77c; 
clothing,  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing.  63  to  67c; 
clothing,  55  to  57c;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 

57c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  %  blood,  combing.  50 
to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  combing, 
73  to  77c;  clothing,  65  to  68c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  69  to  72c;  clothing,  60  to  63c;  %  blood, 
combing  59  to  61c;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  % 

blood,  combing,  55  to  57c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light:  market  steady; 
demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  rather  light; 
market  mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago;  de¬ 
mand  only  fair. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $G.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Yealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  light,  market  steady,  demand 
fair  to  good. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  S4  lbs.  down.  $7.50 
to  $10:  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Ewes.- — Common  to  good,  $1.50  to  $4. 

Milk  Cows. — -Supply  barely  normal,  market 
weak,  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower,  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $180  to  $200;  good,  $14"> 
to  $180;  medium,  $90  to  $110;  common,  $50 
to  $80. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  45c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
35c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole-milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt..  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bit.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12e;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  11).,  5e;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  new  carrots,  bch.,  5c; 
celery,  3  bchs.,  25e;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 

50c;  crabapples,  pk.,  40c;  cucumbers,  10,  25c; 

cauliflower,  lb.,  6c;  endive,  11).,  6c;  green  corn, 
doz.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  leek,  bch., 
5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  3  bchs.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  5  lbs.,  25c; 
onions,  green,  3  bclis.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 

$1.35;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  lich.,  5c; 

pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  quinces,  qt.,  10c;  Bartlett 
pears,  bu.,  $1;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  35c;  radishes,  3  bclis.,  10c;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  $1.50;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  plums,  bu.,  $1.50: 
sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c:  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  El- 
berta  peaches,  bu.,  $2.25;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  30c;  light,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  38c;  light,  lb., 
35e;  ducks,  11).,  35c;  geese,  11).,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40e;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  liamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lambs,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops, 
lb.,  30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb., 
20  to  30c:  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb..  34c;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c';  pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork, 
lb.,  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin  steak, 
lb.,  40c:  porterhouse,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75e;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c:  baby  chicks,  each,  12c;  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  11).,  2oc;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2:  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  hiekorynuts,  lb.,  10c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c:  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  70c:  cab¬ 
bage,  domestic,  doz.,  40  to  65c;  red.  doz.  beads, 
75  to  90c;  Chinese,  doz.,  75c  to  $1;  Danish,  doz., 
60c  to  $1;  Savoy,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  carrots,  doz. 
bclis.,  20  to  25c;  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  $2;  chard,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c: 

celery,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  65c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1 

to  $1.25;  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz., 
25c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  15  to  20c:  dill,  doz. 
bchs.,  30  to  25c;  eggplant,  doz.,  05c  to  $1; 
escarole,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  endive,  curly, 
crt.,  50c;  green  onions,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  25c; 

kale,  bu.,  50c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bclis.,  30  to  40c; 

leeks,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  Boston, 
bead,  crt.,  90c  to  $1.25;  curly,  doz.  beads,  25c; 
curly,  crt.,  50  to  60c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  30  to 
35c:  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  75 
to  85c;  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  j2-qt.  bskt.,  60  to 
75c;  peppers,  hot,  12-qt.  bskt..  35  to  40c;  green, 
12-qt.  nskt.,  35  to  40c;  red.  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to 
50c;  pickles,  dill,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  small, 
100,  30  to  50e;  potatoes,  bu..  90c  to  $1.10;  sec¬ 
onds,  bu..  50c:  pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c;  100  bchs.,  CO  to 
75c;  romaine,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  salsify,  doz. 
bchs..  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  Squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  string  beans,  12-qt., 
bskt.,  85c  to  $1.25;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  40  to 
50c:  tomatoes.  12-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  green, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  30c;  turnips,  12-qt.  bskt.,  60 
to  75c;  bu.,  S5e  to  $1;  watercress,  doz.  bchs., 
50  to  60c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu„  $1  to  $1.25; 


Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Greening,  R.  I., 
bu.,  $1:  Greening,  N.  W.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  $1;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50; 
Northern  Spys,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Snow,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  grapes,  Brighton,  pk.,  30  to  40c;  Con¬ 
cord,  pk.,  30  to  40c;  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  05c; 
ton,  $35  to  $37;  Niagara,  pk.,  30  to  40c;  12-qt. 
bskt.,  60  to  65c;  Worden,  pk.,  30  to  40c; 
peaches,  Elberta,  bu.,  $1.75;  pears,  Bartlett, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Anjou,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
Seckel,  bskt.,  35c;  bu.,  75c;  Sheldon,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Duchess,  bu.,  $1;  Kieffer,  bskt.,  30  to 
40c;  bu.,  75c;  plums,*  Damson,  pk.  bskt.,  40 
to  50c;  prunes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  quinces, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  05c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c- 
light,  lb..  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  24  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
roosters,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  ducks,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Eggs,  grade  A,  in  cases, 
48  to  50c:  pullets,  30  to  35c;  small  lots,  doz., 
oO  to  55c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to 
45c:  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
to 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Autumn  with  its  brilliant  roadside  foliage 
find  the  produce  markets  of  the  country  also 
displaying  their  brightest  colors.  A  walk 
through  the  Philadelphia  produce  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  reveals  stacks  of  pumpkins 
with  their  golden  and  orange  colors,  apples  of 
several  shades  of  red  intermingled  with  the 
green  varieties.  There  is  also  row  on  row  of 
grapes  both  for  juice  and  table  purposes  as 
well  as  pears,  quinces  and  other  Fall  fruits 
Each  year  seems  to  outdo  the  previous  in  both 
quantity  and  variety  of  produce  on  our  markets 
The  apple  market  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years,  do  to  the  heavy  crop  throughout 
the  country.  Boxes  and  barrels  are  plentiful, 
while  baskets  from  nearby  sections  are  in  heavy 
supply  at  all  times.  Large  Delicious  sold  at 
$1.50  to  $1.60  a  bushel  for  Virginia  offerings 
8  lay  mans  from  New  Jersey  and  other  areas 
moved  fairly  well  at  $1.25  to  $1.40.  while  other 
varieties  from  all  States  moved  rather  slowly  at 
$1.25  a  bushel.  Crabapples  were  mostly  $1 
to  a.  bushel.  The  demand  for  grapes  was 

quite  active  and  the  market  became  stronger 
during  the  past  week.  New  York  offerings  are 
now  dwindling  and  the  bulk  of  the  supply  is 
coming  from  California.  Quinces  were  averag¬ 
ing  $1.50  a  bushel  during  the  week.  The  mar- 
ket  for  pears  held  steady  as  the  late  varieties 
arrived  1 11  die  market  in  heavier  quantities. 
Bushel  baskets  of  Seekels  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.25 
a  bushel  for  the  largest  offerings  from  New 
York.  Bartletts  were  mostly  $1.75,  while  Iiief- 
fers  from  nearby  brought  40  (o  50c  per  %-bu. 
basket.  Beans,  both  string  and  Limas,  weak¬ 
ened  as  the  receipts  were  too  heavy  for  the 
trade  to  move  satisfactorily  on  many  days. 
Best  green  sold  at  75c  to  $1.25,  while  wax, 
mostly  of  rather  ordinary  quality  brought  50c 
to  $1  per  %  basket.  Bushel  Limas  were  from 
$2.25  to  $2.75,  with  %  baskets  at  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  The  demand  for  cabbage  was  dull  due 
to  unseasonably  hot  weather  during  the  early 
part  of  tlie  week,  but  the  market  hold  steady 
for  the  best  offerings,  N.  Y.  State  Danish  sold 
at  80  to  90e  per  100  lbs.,  while  Domestic  was 
mostly  $8  to  $13  a  ton.  L.  I.  cauliflower  moved 
fairly  well  at  $1  to  $1.50  a  crate.  Beets  and 
carrots,  along  with  other  root  crops,  were  dull 
and  the  movement  limited.  Celery  was  dull, 
hut  lettuce  sold  well  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
New  Jersey  Big  Boston  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  a 
crate,  while  California  Iceberg  of  rather  poor 
quality  was  around  $4  to  $4.50  a  crate,  with  a 
few  sales  of  best  up  to  $5.50  to  $6.  The  onion 
market  held  steady,  but  trading  and  demand 
were  slow.  Tomatoes  were  slow,  hut  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  spinach  showed  some  improvement  as 
reports  showed  that  the  Fall  crop  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  very  short  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States. 
New  Jersey_  bushels  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25,  with 
poorer  at  75c.  The  demand  for  sweet  potatoes 
continued  to  be  very  slow  throughout  the  week. 
Virginia  and  Maryland  bbls.  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25, 
while  best  New  Jersey  yellows  brought  60  to  75c 
per  %  basket.  The  white  potato  market  was 
also  dull,  with  trading  quiet  011  most  days. 
Maine  Gr.  Mts.  brought  $1.80  to  $1.90  per  100- 
lbs.,  with  some  sales  at  $2.  l’ennsylvania  round 
whites  were  mostly  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  100  lbs., 
with  120-lb.  sacks  at  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Nearby  fine  fresh  eggs  continued  to  be  scarce 
and  the  total  receipts  also  decreased  sharplv 
d tiring  the  past  week.  Receipts  for  the  week 
equalled  16,729  cases  compared  with  26.977 

cases  the  week  previous  and  21,065  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  The  egg 
market  is  still  somewhat  unsettled,  due  to  the 
sharp  increase  about  two  weeks  ago.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  at  that  time  was  much  too 

sharp  and  the  trade  has  not  recovered  from  the 
reaction  which  set  in.  Trading  is  as  yet 

limited  to  immediate  needs,  and  demand  iias 
been  very  slow  for  the  lower  grades.  Fresh 

extra  firsts  sold  at  35  to  36c,  with  only  a  few 
of  the  total  receipts  falling  in  this  class.  Fresli 
firsts  sold  at  30c,  while  ordinary  firsts  were  24 
to  27c.  Fresh  seconds  moved  slowly  at  21  to 
23c.  Tiie  market  for  refrigerator  offerings  still 
unsettled  along  with  the  market  for  fresh  stock. 
Refrigerator  extra  firsts  moved  at  25  to  26c. 
Fancy  candled  and  selected  stock  moved  very 
slow  at  43  to  45c. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  rather 
quiet,  hut  the  market  held  tip  fairly  well,  at 
the  close  the  market  was  slightly  firmer  for  tiie 
best  marks.  Fowls  sold  at  23  to  25c  for  the 
best  colored,  while  Leghorns  were  mostly  15 
to  16c  for  the  fancy  offerings.  Spring  chickens 
moved  fairly  well,  at  23  to  25c  for  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Old  roosters  continued  slow  at  15  to 
16c.  Turkey  hens  ranged  from  30  to  32c,  while 
old  toms  were  as  low  at  25  to  28c. 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  were  much 
lighter  than  the  week  previous,  being  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Total  receipts 
equalled  560,150  compared  with  547.909  lbs.  last 
year,  during  the  corresponding  week.  The  best 
offerings  of  dressed  fowls  moved  well,  but  or¬ 
dinary  stock  was  slow.  Tiie  demand  for  chick¬ 
ens  was  moderate  and  the  supplies  on  hand 
moved  quite  readily.  Best  Spring  stock  sold  at 
30  to  33c.  Old  roosters  were  slow  at  IS  to 
19c.  Long  Island  ducks  brought  20  to  22c  on 
a  rather  dull  market. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  in  moderate  supply  throughout  the 
week,  the  demand  was  rather  slow  except  for 
tiie  top  grades,  and  the  market  held  steady.  As 
usual  the  hulk  of  tiie  fresli  receipts  was  made 
up  of  tiie  lower  grades.  Best  Timothy  sold  at 
$25  to  $25.50  per  ton,  while  mixed  hay  brought 
$23  to  $24.  Straw  was  in  light  supply,  trading 
was  quiet,  and  the  market  nominal.  Rye  sold 
at.  $13  to  $14  a  ton,  while  wheat  was  slow  at 
$11  to  $12.  J.  M.  F. 


An  old  farmer  was  complaining  bitter¬ 
ly  to  the  minister  of  the  terribly  bad 
weather  for  the  crops,  when  the  latter 
reminded  him  that  lie  had  much  to  be 
grateful  for,  all  the  same.  “And  remem¬ 
ber,”  said  the  good  man,  “Providence 
cares  for  all.  Even  the  birds  of  the  air 
are  fed  each  day.”  “Aye,”  replied  the 
farmer,  darkly.  “Off  my  corn.” — Tit-Bits. 
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J  the  ford  truck 


THROUGHOUT  the  year,  at  every  season,  the  Ford  11,4 -ton 
truck  can  serve  you  .  .  .  with  its  steady  and  capable  perform¬ 
ance,  with  its  capacity  for  long,  hard  work,  and  with  a  marked 
degree  of  economy  that  helps  to  lower  expense. 

The  Ford  is  a  sturdy  truck,  always  ready  and  able  to  hurry 
a  load  to  its  destination,  and  to  do  it  at  low  cost. 

The  Ford  truck  has  a  good  engine.  It  develops  its  full 
40  horse-power  at  2200  revolutions  per  minute,  which  is 
but  a  medium  engine-speed.  Wear  on  moving  parts  is 
thus  reduced. 

In  its  construction,  bearings  and  reciprocating-parts  are 
held  to  close  limits  of  accuracy,  by  means  of  pre¬ 
cision-gages  in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen.  For 


example,  crankshaft  main  bearings  and  connecting-rod 
bearings  of  the  engine  are  held  to  true-round  within  one- 
quarter  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

This  and  equal  accuracy  at  other  important  points  result 
in  decreased  wear,  longer  life,  and  greater  value. 

Features  of  the  truck  are  the  spiral  bevel  gear  rear  axle 
with  straddle-mounted  pinion ;  the  option  of  two  gear-ratios ; 
4-speed  transmission;  power  take-off  opening;  large  brakes 
and  heavy  front  axle  and  spring.  Dual  rear  wheels  are  avail¬ 
able  at  small  additional  cost. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer,  and  let  him  show  you  at  what 
low  cost  you  can  operate  and  maintain  this  truck 
on  a  farm. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  Nebraska  Bankers’ 
Association  Oct.  15  posted  a  reward  of 
$5,000  for  every  bank  bandit  killed  in 
Nebraska  during  a  bold-up  or  a  pursuit 
of  a  robber  following  a  bold-up.  The  as¬ 
sociation  also  recommended  formation  of 
a  State  constabulary  to  combat  robbers. 
The  bankers’  action  came  after  1G  months 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  bank  robbers  in 
Nebraska.  During  this  period  10  banks 
were  held  up,  the  latest  Oct.  15  at  Nema¬ 
ha,  an  hour  after  the  bank  officials  had 
placed  a  price  on  the  heads  of  bandits. 
The  total  loot  of  hold-up  men  in  that 
period  recently  was  estimated  by  State 
Sheriff  Condit  at  $74,780,  exclusive  of 
securities  obtained  in  the  hold-up  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Bank  in  September. 
The  loss  in  this  robbery.  wa,s  $23,000  in 
cash  and  an  undetermined  amount  of 
securities,  estimated  at  more  than  $1,- 
000,000. 

A  tremendous  eruption  of  water  more 
than  700  feet  in  height,  which  spread 
over  an  area  of  the  sea  100  by  400  feet, 
was  heaved  from  the  surface  of  lower 
New  York  Bay  off  Sandy  Hook,  Oct.  16, 
when  24  tons  of  dynamite  were  set  off 
under  the  sunken  liner  Fort  Victoria, 
lying  alongside  Ambrose  Channel,  in  a 
successful  attempt  to  blast  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  into  which  the  hulk 
could  sink.  The  mammoth  charge  was 
detonated  following  warning  to  all  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  lower  bay  to  keep  out  of 
the  danger  area.  The  mighty  blast 
hurled  thousands  of  tons  of  water  into 
the  air,  shook  the  'sea  and  earth  for 
miles  around,  and  tore  a  hole  40  feet 
deep  in  the  ocean  bed  into  which  the 
sunken  vessel  slid.  The  Furness-Ber- 
muda  liner  Fort  Victoria  went  down  on 
Dec.  18  when  She  was  rammed  about 
three  miles  off  Sandy  Hook  near  the 
Fairway  whistling  buoy  by  the  Clyde- 
Mallory  liner  Algonquin.  .Abandoned  by 
her  owners,  she  had  remained  a  menace 
to  navigation,  with  her  superstructure 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  at 
low'  tide.  Bad  weather  and  rough  seas 
repeatedly  delayed  the  laying  of  dynamite. 
The  high  explosives  were  put  down  in 
four  strings,  each  420  feet  Jong,  parallel 
with  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  Charges  of 
more  than  100  pounds  each  were  set 
at  four  feet  intervals  on  the  strings. 

Mx-s.  Annie  Lee  Edgecomb  was  instant¬ 
ly  killed  and  Alfred  D.  Simmons  was 
seriously  injured  Oct.  17  when  a  sea¬ 
plane,  said  to  be  a  naval  craft,  struck 
a  fishing  boat  in  Pensacola  Bay,  Fla.  Mrs. 
Edgecomb,  the  mother  of  five  small 
children,  was  dead  when  rescuers  reached 
the  overturned  boat.  Mr.  Simmons  was 
taken  to  a  hospital,  where  his  condition 
was  said  to  be  critical.  Mr.  Simmons 
said  the  seaplane  landed  close  by  the 
boat,  taxied  toward  it,  and  a  pontoon 
struck  his  craft.  He  said  that  he  tried 
to  get  out  of  the  path  of  the  plane,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.  The  occupants  of 
the  boat  were  hurled  into  the  water.  The 
seaplane  flew  away,  Mr.  Simmons  said, 
and  the  rescue  was  made  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willie  Touart. 

Oct.  17  a  report  came  from  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  that  five  men  had  been 
frozen  to  death  in  a  motor  car  marooned 
in  a  blizzard.  Another  death  due  to  cold 
was  reported  from  Montana.  These  were 
the  first  casualties  of  the  1930  Winter. 
The  blizzard  in  Saskatchewan  piled  the 
snowdrifts  to  such  a  height  in  the  high¬ 
ways  that  all  traffic  was .  halted,  pai‘- 
ticularly  in  and  around  Regina.  The  five 
men  who  died  in  the  marooned  motor  car 
in  that  viicSpity  were  members  of  (a 
party  of  seven.  The  othei*s  were  reported 
rescued  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  In  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Benedict 
Ummoefer'died  in  a  driving  storm  which 
sent  the  temperature  to  7  degrees  above 
zero. 

A  move  to  provide  $14,000,000  for  un¬ 
employment  relief  by  compelling  four 
railroads  to  begin  work  immediately  on 
construction  contracts  with  the  city,  some 
of  which  have  been  in  default  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  was  started  Oct.  17  by  Aider- 
man  ‘Albert  J.  Horan,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council  committee  on  track 
elevations.  Alderman  Horan  stated  that  he 
had  requested  the  presidents  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Nickel  Plate  roads  to  be 
present  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  committee  Oct.  22.  The  rail¬ 
road  executives,  the  alderman  said,  will 
be  asked  to  state  their  attitude  toward 
the  defaulted  contracts  and,  in  view  of 
the  present  unemployment  situation,  to 
pledge  themselves  to  fulfill  the  contracts 
this  Winter. 

The  New’  York  Board  of  Estimate,  af¬ 
ter  an  executive  session  of  nearly  five 
hours  Oct.  18,  decided  to  add'  .more  than 
85.000.000  to  the  city’s  tentative  budget 
for  1931.  Of  that  amount  the  board 
voted  to  devote  $1,000,000  in  a  lump 
sum  “for  the  relief  of  unemployment, 
the  method  of  its  allotment  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  later  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.” 
So  far  as  could  be  recalled  in  the  City 
Hall,  this  is  the  first  time,  at  least  in 
recent  -years,  that  any  such  sum  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  city’s  budget  speci¬ 
fically  for  unemployment  relief. 

For  the  first  October  in  .the  memory 
of  veteran  railroaders,  snow  plow's  were 
operating  Oct.  19  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  Line. 
From  a  short  distance  north  of  Water- 
town  to  Dekal'b  Junction,  the  snowfall 
ranged  from  20  inches  to  three  feet.  It 
was  heaviest  at  Gouverneur,  where  it  was 
47  inches  deep.  The  heaviest  fall  of 


snow  was  reported  at  Angola,  w'here 
it  was  four  feet  on  the  level.  More 
than  200  automobiles  from  various 
States  were  stalled  on  the  main  road 
within  a  mile  of  the  village,  and  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  machines  cared  for  by 
residents.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least 
1,000  motorists  were  stalled  between 
Wanakah  and  Dunkirk. 

Colliding  in  the  air  at  the  home  pylon 
in  the  free-for-all  race  of  the  two-day 
air  meet  which  closed  at  Mercer  Air¬ 
port,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  19,  twro  pilots 
crashed  to  earth  before  25.000  spectators 
and*  were  instantly  killed.  They  were 
R.  W.  Mackie,  Curtiss  test  pilot,  of 
Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  and  George  Zinn, 
wealthy  young  sportsman  pilot  of  Rydal, 
Pa. 

Aliens  who  are  out  of  work  in  Canada 
have  discovered  an  easy  way  to  get 
back  to  the  fatherland,  wherever  it  is. 
They  just  get  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  their 
fare.  Chief  Inspector  J.  A.  Trudell  said 
Oct.  20,  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  that  the 
United  States  immigration  officials  were 
faced  with  a  new  problem  as  a  result 
of  unemployment  conditions  in  Canada. 
The  game,  he  says,  is  for  aliens  to  walk 
across  the  United  States  border  and  de¬ 
mand  that  they  be  arrested.  According  to 
immigration  laws,  they  must  be  deported 
to  their  country  of  origin  and  the  United 
States  ha 5,  to  pay  their  passage. 

Gasoline  and  oil  floating  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Hudson  River  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
harbor,  took  fire  Oct.  20,  set  ablaze  two 


tugs  and  a  tanker  tied  up  at  the  Barge 
Canal  terminal  and  caused  an  explosion 
on  the  tanker  which  shook  Troy  and 
Watervliet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  resulted  in  damage  estimated 
at  more  than  $200,000.  Fred  Desnoyers, 
38,  was  burned  to  death  on  the  tug 
Craig;  Chris  Mattesen,  cook  on  the  tug 
Dynamic,  is  missing  and  believed  to  be 
drowned,  and  three  men  on  the  Craig 
were  seriously  burned.  The  tanker  was 
owned  by  the  Oil  Transport  Company  of 
New  York. 

WASHINGTON.— Data  collected  by 
the  Census  Bureau  show  that  shipments 
or  deliveries  of  brooms  in  1929  by  manu¬ 
facturers  engaged  primarily  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  were  valued  at  $18,749,364,  an 
increase  of  4.5  ■per  cent  as  compared 
with  $17,934,413  in  1927,  the  last  census 
year.  In  addition,  brooms  valued  at 
$569,072  were  made  as  secondary  prod¬ 
ucts  last  year  by  plants  engaged  primarily 
in  other  lines  of  manufacture. 

Naval  intelligence  investigators  are 
seeking  to  determine  whether  the  fire 
which  gutted  the  main  plotting  room  on 
the  battleship  Colorado  on  June  2  was 
of  incendiary  origin.  Three  days  after 
the  fire  the  Navy  Department  announced 
that  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin,  “prob¬ 
ably  due  to  electrical  trouble,”  occurred 
on  the  Colorado,  and  estimated  that  re¬ 
pairs  would  require  two  or  three  months 
and  cost  about  $200,000.  The  Colorado 
was  ordered  to  proceed  from  the  Panama 


Central  Zone  to  the*  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  for  overhaul  partly  because  that 
yard  is  close  to  the  plants  that  manu¬ 
facture  fire  control  equipment.  During 
the  overhaul  workers  discovered  phono- 
grauh  needles  worked  into  some  of  the 
electric  cables  in  the  plotting  room,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  “nerve  center”  of 
the  ship,  since  the  great  turrets  housing 
the  16-inch  guns  are  controlled  from  that 
point.  This  discovery  led  to  suspicion 
that  members  of  the  crew  may  have  deli¬ 
berately  driven  the  steel  needles  into 
the  cables  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a 
short  circuit  and  the  fire  that  followed. 

The  submarine  V-5,  in  her  first  official 
deep  sea  dive  off  Boone  Island,  Me.,  Oct. 
21,  established  a  record  for  the  navy 
of  332  feet.  The  previous  record  was 
300  feet.  The  V-5  was  down  45  minutes, 
during  which  tests  were  made  of  her 
pumps  and  machinery,  which  worked 
perfectly.  On  board  the  submarine  were 
Rear  Admiral  Phelps  and  seven  officers 
of  the  industrial  department  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Navy  Yard.  Lieut.  Commander 
John  IT.  Brown  was  in  command,  with 
six  officers  and  eight  men.  The  mine 
sweeper  Falcon  accompanied  the  V-5  and 
stood  by  during  the  dive. 

A  system  of  “staggered”  employment 
in  great  national  industries  and  govern¬ 
ment  works  was  the  one  concrete  remedy 
for  unemployment  suggested  during  the 
first  meeting  Oct.  21  of  President  Hoo¬ 
ver’s  cabinet  commission,  named  in  an 
endeavor  to  relieve  these  conditions. 
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SOCONY  MOTOR  OIL 


Perfected . . .  proved... 

in  every  way 

THIS  is  an  announcement  so  important  to 
every  owner  of  farm  equipment  that  we 
put  aside  all  technical  language  and  tell  it  to 
you  in  the  simplest  words. 

We  have  produced  the  New  Socony  Motor 
Oil  which  gives  you — to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other — what  you  want  and  should  have  in 
a  motor  oil .  .  .  full  lubricating  value. 

In  the  new  Socony  Motor  Oil  "full  lubri¬ 
cating  value”  means  something  more  than  it 
ever  has  meant  before.  For  we  have  perfected 
and  proved  for  you  not  just  one  or  two  but 
every  characteristic  a  motor  oil  should  have. 

Here  are  five  reasons  for  changing  today  to 
the  New  Socony  Motor  Oil: 


1.  Perfected  Lubrication.  Less  wear  on 
your  motor.  The  new  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  made 
from  a  Paraffin  Base  crude,  selected  because  of  its 
greater  inherent  oiliness  (adsorption).  Exclusive  New 
Socony  Process  gives  additional  lubricating  value. 

2.  Minimum  Oil  Consumption.  Will  not 
break  down.  No  engine  heat  or  pressure  severe 
enough  to  decompose  this  oil  or  destroy  its  lubricating 
value.  Only  through  contamination  by  foreign  matter 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  crankcase  can  the  life  of 
this  oil  be  limited. 

3.  Easy  Starting  in  Coldest  Weather. 
Selected  Paraffin  Base  oil . . .  completely  de-waxed.  More 
fluid  at  low  temperatures  than  any  other  oil.  Instant 
lubrication.  Less  drain  on  your  battery. 

4.  Fuel  Economy  and  Increased  Power. 

Maintains  proper  "body”  at  all  engine  temperatures. 
Result:  perfect  piston  seal,  maximum  power,  and  mini¬ 
mum  fuel  consumption. 

5.  A  Clean  Motor.  New  refining  process  reduces 
to  a  minifnum  all  harmful  elements  which  cause  carbon, 
gum  and  sludge.  The  new  Socony  Motor  Oil  insures  a 
clean  motor. 
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November  in  the  Garden 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  complete 
the  planting  of  lilies  and  tulips  which 
are  yet  out  of  the  ground.  Should  the 
lilies  ordered  not  have  arrived  yet  mulch 
the  ground  heavily  to  prevent  it  from 
freezing  hard,  and  plant  just  as  soon  as 
obtainable;  otherwise  instruct  the  dealer 
to  hold  for  Spring  planting,  although  even 
late  Fall  planting  is  to  be  preferred  to 
having  them  in  cold  storage  for  the  V  in¬ 
ter.  Tulips  are  much  better  planted  late; 
the  best  plan  being  not  to  plant  them  un¬ 
til  immediately  previous  to  the  ground 
freezing  up. 

Roses  may  be  planted  with,  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  early  November  and  if  properly 
cared  for  will  do  considerably  better  than 
Spring-planted  stock.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  production  of  .  good  garden 
roses  is  deep  tillage,  the  minimum  depth 
being  18  inches.  In  preparing  beds  the 
soil  should  be  removed  to  this  depth  and 
a  generous  amount  of  rich  cow  manure 
and  quarter  inch  bonemeal  dug  into  the 
bottom.  The  beds  must  then  be  filled 
with  good  top  soil  enriched  with  bone- 
meal  and  humus,  but  not  containing  any 
fresh  manure,  which  would  burn  the  deli¬ 
cate  root  tissues.  Examine  the  roses  up¬ 
on  receipt  from  the  nursery  and  trim  any 
damaged  roots  with  a  sharp  knife.  If 
practicable  plant  immediately,  otherwise 
heel  them  in  and  water  well.  _  When 
planting  be  sure  that  the  hole  is  large 
enough  to  admit  the  full  spread  of  the 
roots  without  cramping  in  any  way.  The 
depth  of  planting  will  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  soil  mark  on  the  stem  of 
the  plants  as  they  arrive  from  the  dealer; 
this  should  be  about  one  inch  below  the 
surface  when  planting  is  completed.  It 
is  difficult  to  place  too  much  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  firm  planting. 
Many  plants  are  lost  through  neglect  of 
this  simple  precaution.  The  tops  of  the 
roses  are  best  lightly  trimmed  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  damage  by  Winter 
storms.  Regular  pruning  will  be  done  in 
Spring,  of  course.  Roses  require  an  open 
site  admitting  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  For  ordinary  garden  purposes,  for 
producing  a  wealth  of  bloom  during  a 
long  season,  and  for  ease  of  cultivation, 
no  roses  in  cultivation  today  excel  Ra¬ 
diance  and  Red  Radiance — two  varieties 
which  should  be  found  in  every  garden. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  trees 
and  shrubs  which  have  been  moved  re¬ 
cently  should  have  their  roots  maintained 
in  a  moist  condition  until  hard  freezing 
results  in  the  cessation  of  activity :  there¬ 
fore  if  natural  agencies  do  not  supply  the 
requisite  moisture  the  deficiency  must  be 
made  good  by  artificial  means.  All  too 
often  are  evergreens  allowed  to  suffer 
from  drought  after  Autumn  planting. 

The  top-dressing  of  lawns  may  receive 
attention  at  this  time.  Really  well-de¬ 
composed  manure  spread  thinly  over  the 
surface  is  excellent,  or  pulverized  sheep 
manure  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  All 
leaves  of  deciduous  trees  should  be  col¬ 
lected  together  and  stored  in  a  heap  or 
buried  in  a  pit  to  form  valuable  leaf  mold 
lnimus  for  garden  or  greenhouse  purposes. 
Other  refuse  such  as  old  stems,  roots, 
etc.,  should  be  burned  to  prevent  them 
serving  as  a  harborage  for  insect  and 
fungoid  pests.  Cleanliness  in  the  garden 
is  a  first  essential  toward  the  production 
of  clean,  thrifty  crops. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  covering 
your  beds  and  borders  too  soon  with  ma¬ 
terial  intended  for  Winter  protection. 
This  is  a  common  fault  with  the  begin¬ 
ner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
purpose  of  the  protective  material  is  not 
to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  ground,  but 
rather  to  keep  it  in,  and  thus  prevent  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing  with  conse¬ 
quent  heaving  and  breaking  of  the  roots. 
To  effect  this  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  ground  should  be  well  frozen  to  .a 
considerable  depth  before  any  covering  is 
applied.  Last  year  the  garden  here  was 
“put  to  bed”  in  Christmas  week  and  that 
proved  to  be  quite  early  enough. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  occasionally  to  look 
over  Dahlias,  Montbretias,  Gladioli,  etc., 
in  storage,  and  to  remove  any  which  show 
any  signs  of  decay,  otherwise  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  quickly  cause  very  appreciable 
damage.  Also  take  particular  care  that 
each  batch  is  labeled  correctly  and  legi¬ 
bly  to  avoid  confusion  when  planting 
time  comes  around  once  again.  This  is 
an  important  detail. 

Make  certain  that  all  gutters,  catch- 
basins,  etc.,  are  cleaned  out  and  free 
from  leaves  or  other  material  before  the 
onset  of  real  Winter  weather. 

Under  glass  the  usual  routine  tasks 
will  require  attention ;  watering,  airing, 
firing,  etc.,  and  each  must  be  more  care¬ 
fully  carried  out  during  the  next  two  or 
three  months  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  Stirring  the  surface  soil  in 
benches  and  about  pot  plants  has  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  in  promoting  growth  and 
healthful  conditions.  Do  not  attempt  to 
maintain  temperatures  artificially  at  too 
high  a  level.  Forty  to  45  degrees  for 
Chrysanthemums  and  sweet  peas,  50  for 
carnations  and  Gerberas,  60  for  Begonias, 
Poinsettias  and  warm-house  foliage 
plants,  as  Dracaenas  and  Crotons,  and  GO 
to  65  for  roses  will  be  about  right.  Air 
cool  houses  freely  whenever  possible  at 
the  same  time,  avoiding  cold  drafts.  Wet 
all  floors  and  surfaces  on  bright  days  to 
promote  a  desirable  degree  of  atmospheric 
humidity.  Maintain  a  keen  lookout  for 
the  first  signs  of  insect  depredations,  and 
fumigate  or  spray  as  circumstances  dic¬ 
tate  at  the  first  onslaught. 

Such  Winter  blooming  subject  as  Cy¬ 
clamens,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Begonias, 
Buddleias.  Poinsettias  and  Genistas  will 


benefit  greatly  from  semi-weekly  applica¬ 
tions  of  dilute  manure  water,  varied  oc¬ 
casionally  with  a  special  fertilizer  and 
soot  water. 

Narcissi  of  the  Paper  White,  Soliel 
d’Or,  and  Gloria  varieties  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  mild  heat  at  intervals,  so  also 
may  the  Roman  hyacinths  and  Due  van 
Thol  tulips.  These  can  all  be  bloomed 
for  Christmas.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  pots,  bowls  or  boxes  in  which  they 
are  grown  be  well  filled  with  roots  be¬ 
fore  any  attempt  at  forcing  is  begun, 
otherwise  no  flowers  will  be  produced, 
the  growths  coming  blind.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  of  course  to  possess  a  greenhouse 
to  experience  the  delights  of  bulb  forcing; 
with  proper  care  the  living-room  window 
or  closed-in  porch  can  be  utilized  with 
charming  effect  for  this  purpose.  Freesias 
require  all  the  light  possible  and  rather 
cool  growing  conditions.  If  they  are 
grown  in  pots  some  short  twiggy  brush¬ 
wood  may  be  used  to  afford  support. 

All  flower  buds  which  appear  on  Win¬ 
ter-flowering  Begonias  should  be  removed 
until  live  or  six  weeks  before  they  are 
required  to  be  at  their  best,  taking  care 
that  the  growing  points  of  the  shoots  are 
not  pinched  out  at  the  same  time,  a  mis¬ 
take  I  have  seen  perpetrated  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Either  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the 
dwelling-house  retarded  “pips”  of  lily  of 
the  valley  can  be  grown  to  glorious  ma¬ 
turity  in  about  three  weeks’  time.  They 
may  be  planted  very  close  together  in 
pots  or  boxes  packing  moss,  sand,  or  soil 
about  the  roots  and  making  it  firm.  After 
planting  thoroughly  water  and  place  in  a 
dark  position  in  a  temperature  of  from 
50  to  90  degrees.  When  the  flower  spike 
begins  to  show  among  the  leaves  expose 
to  the  light  to  develop  the  foliage.  Suc¬ 
cessive  batches  of  these  fragrant  blooms 
are  readily  secured  by  planting  at  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  intervals. 

Continue  to  plant  bulbs  of  Narcissi, 
tulips  and  hyacinths  in  boxes  and  pots 
for  Spring  forcing.  Almost  any  open  soil 
will  prove  satisfactory,  and  a  little  bone- 
meal  added  will  be  helpful.  After  plant¬ 
ing  place  in  a  cool  cellar  or  bury  under 
ashes,  leaves  or  sand  in  the  open  ground 
until  a  well-developed  root  growth  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  have  reached  the  stage 
where  forcing  treatment  may  be  com¬ 
menced. 

Cacti  and  other  house  plants  must  be 
watered  intelligently  now  that  our  rooms 
are  heated ;  it  really  is  surprising  how 
quickly  healthy  well-rooted  house  plants 
dry  out  under  such  conditions.  The 
happy  medium  between  over-saturation 
and  dust  dryness  must  be  striven  for,  and 
only  careful  examination  can  show  when 
water  is  required.  When  a  plant  requires 
water  give  sufficient  (preferably  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  a  pail)  to  saturate  the  whole 
volume  of  soil  thoroughly,  and  then  give 
no  more  until  there  is  evidence  that  the 
ball  is  again  becoming  dry.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  soil  is  not  a  dependa' 
ble  indicator  of  the  moistness  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  ball.  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  h. 


The  Popular  Tulip 

Tulips  are  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  bulbous  plants.  They  do  best  in  a 
medium  sandy  soil.  They  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  October  and  November,  planting 
four  inches  deep  and  four  to  six  inches 
apart.  Tulips  may  also  be  grown  in  the 
house  in  pots.  The  Breeder  tulips  are 
famous  for  their  art  shades.  They  are 
May-flowering  and  are  similar  in  size  of 
flower  to  the  Darwins,  but  of  different 
color.  They  are  very  fine  for  cut  flowers. 
Among  the  most  popular  Breeder  tulips 
are  Apricot,  a  beautiful  ruddy  apricot 
tint ;  Bronze  Queen,  golden  yellow ;  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning,  wine  red  shaded  with  a 
rosy  bronze ;  Dom  Redro  is  a  coffee  brown 
with  inside  color  of  mahogany ;  Pano¬ 
rama  is  very  large  and  with  a  deep 
orange  red  color ;  Velvet  King  is  deep 
purple  in  color.  The  cottage  tulips  are 
May-flowering  and  resemble  the  Darwins 
very  much  in  growth  and  time  of  bloom¬ 
ing.  Fair  Queen  is  rose  lilac  in  color; 
Gesneriana  Major  is  a  large  crimson  scar¬ 
let  ;  Inglescombe  Pink  has  large  flowers 
of  a  rose  pink ;  Inglescombe  Yellow,  very 
large  flowers,  golden  yellow  ;  John  Rusk- 
in  is  a  well-known  tulip  with  a  salmon- 
rose  color ;  Orange  King  is  deep  orange, 
very  beautiful  flower.  Darwins  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  tulips,  and  are  one  of  the  best  for 
forcing  in  the  house.  Afterglow  is  a 
beautiful  orange  color;  Bleu  Aimable, 
violet  blue ;  Clara  Butt  is  a  rosy  pink 
and  very  popular;  Dream,  lilac;  Flam¬ 
ingo,  tinted  rose  color. 

The  early  single  tulips  are  the  first  to 
bloom  being  two  to  three  weeks  sooner 
than  other  tulips.  Couleur  Cardinal  is 
a  crimson  scarlet;  Diana,  pure  white; 
Keizerskroon,  crimson  scarlet ;  Rising 
Sun,  golden  yellow ;  Rose  Luisante,  rose 
pink,  and  very  large. 

The  double  tulips  are  strong  growers 
and  the  flowers  are  large  and  beautiful. 
They  do  well  in  pots  in  the  house  for 
Winter  blooming.  Crown  of  Gold  is  a 
golden  yellow;  Murillo,  rose  pink  flushed 
with  white;  Rubra  Maxima,  crimson- 
scarlet  and  very  large  flowers. 

The  Rembrandt  tulips  have  flowers  of 
rich  colors.  They  have  odd  colorings  and 
make  a  striking  effect  in  the  garden. 
Bougainville  is  lilac  rose  striped  with 
white;  Hebe,  white  striped  with  lilac; 
Semele,  white  striped  with  pink ;  Suz- 
anna,  lilac  striped  with  brown.  The  par- 
rot  tulips  are  beautiful  late  flowering 
tulips  with  large  flowers  of  oddly  formed 
petals.  4  r.  c. 
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WHO’D  GO  BACK  TO 


CLEANING 


LAMPS? 


ELECTRICITY 

lights  a  whole  house  for 
less  than  a  dime  a  day 

THE  daily  task  of  cleaning,  trimming  and  fill¬ 
ing  dirty  oil  lamps  has  disappeared  from 
57,000  of  New  York  State’s  farms.  Clean,  safe 
electricity  is  providing  abundant  light  for  less 
than  a  dime  a  day. 

Electric  lighting  has  made  farm  homes  brighter, 
pleasanter  places  to  live.  Portable  electric  lamps 
have  added  new  beauty  to  farm  living  rooms. 

And  electric  lights  in  the  barn,  controlled  by 
handy  switches,  have  made  it  an  easier  place  to 
work  .  .  .  have  eliminated  fire  hazard. 

We  help  you  finance  the  purchase 
of  electrical  equipment 

Each  year,  reliable  Niagara  Hudson  electricity 
is  made  available  to  more  thousands  of  New 
York  State  farmers. 

And  to  help  farm  customers  utilize  this  cheap 
dependable  power,  the  operating  companies  of 
the  Niagara  Hudson  System  offer  to  finance  on 
easy  terms  the  purchase  of  wiring  and  equipment. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
l-eliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


My  father  began  taking  the  paper  about  1858,  when 
it  was  known  as  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  was 
then  published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  has  been  in  the 
family  since  that  time.  Renewal  enclosed. 

California.  M.  f.  newton. 

IIIS  is  a  family  record  of  72  years.  We  con¬ 
fess  to  a  pride  in  these  records  of  long  years  of 
patronage  and  friendship. 

* 

RECENT  international  debate  between  college 
students  representing  the  United  States  and 
Scotland  discussed  the  question  of  thrift — whether 
it  may  really  be  considered  a  virtue  or  not.  Of 
course  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  which  side  of  the 
question  was  argued  by  the  visiting  Scotchmen.  We 
were  chiefly  interested  in  the  reactions  of  the  listen¬ 
ers,  as  represented  by  some  of  the  vast  radio  au¬ 
dience.  The  American  students  took  the  attitude 
that  free  spending  developed  the  individual  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  right  to  happiness,  and  that  after  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  life  insurance  to  provide  for  possible 
dependents,  each  one  should  live  up  to  his  income, 
without  thought  of  economies.  The  Scottish  de¬ 
baters  argued  that  all  waste  and  extravagance  was 
in  itself  morally  wrong,  whether  it  was  waste  of 
time,  money,  intellect  or  education ;  that  war  was 
wrong,  because  of  its  stupendous  waste,  and  that 
lack  of  intelligent  and  properly  directed  thrift  would 
be  found  responsible  for  ills  of  the  body  politic,  as 
well  as  the  individual  home.  We  were  interested,  in 
listening  to  a  group  of  young  business  women  dis¬ 
cussing  this  debate,  to  find  they  all  agreed  with  the 
Scottish  debaters,  and  considered  the  arguments  of 
the  American  students  futile  and  childish.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  a  time  when  thrift  wears  a  smiling  face 
to  most  of  us,  but  we  think  the  nation,  as  a  whole 
still  holds  the  sensible  ideals  that  have  made  it 
great,  and  while  the  frothy  element  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  may  applaud  useless  and  showy  waste,  the 
great  majority  continues  to  work  hard,  pay  cash 
for  its  needs,  buy  sensibly  without  need  of  advice, 
and  will,  inevitably,  restore  business  confidence  as 
i!  has  always  done  before. 

* 

OTATO  tuber  moth  is  a  serious  pest  in  some 
parts  of  this  country.  This  is  a  small  night- 
flying  moth,  laying  eggs  on  under  side  of  the  potato 
leaf,  on  the  stem  and  on  the  tubers  themselves  when 
exposed.  The  greatest  damage  is  done  when  the 
tubers  are  attacked,  as  the  larvse  feed  a  long  time, 
doing  work  something  like  the  codling  worm  in  ap¬ 
ples.  Evidence  of  infestation  is  dark  castings  on 
the  outside,  resembling  sawdust.  The  potato  in 
many  cases  is  entirely  spoiled  for  use,  being  tunneled 
by  the  larvae.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  discovered  potatoes  infested  with 
this  pest,  brought  into  the  State  from  the  South, 
and  is  destroying  all  that  can  be  found,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plant  pest  act  of  the  State.  The  out¬ 
ward  evidence  of  this  infestation  is  so  clear  that 
if-  is  easily  detected,  and  anyone  finding  a  potato 
that  resembles  a  wormy  apple,  should  make  sure 
that  the  worm  in  it  is  destroyed.  Watchfulness  will 
prevent  spread  of  this  pest. 

* 

N  AN  up-State  county  a  farmer  conducts  a  road¬ 
side  market  at  which  he  specializes  in  the  sale 
of  fresh  dressed  lamb  and  poultry  raised  on  his 
farm.  These  products  are  kept  in  a  small,  half¬ 
underground  refrigerator,  electrically  operated,  ad¬ 
joining  his  stand,  which  is  a  miniature  wooden 
store.  Late  in  the  Fall,  dressed  turkeys  and  geese 
are  added  to  his  meat  stocks  for  sale.  He  does  his 
own  slaughtering  on  the  farm.  The  market  is  at 
the  elbow  of  a  curve  in  a  major  paved  road  that  is 
much  traveled.  Near  it  there  is  parking  space  for 


a  dozen  cars.  A  sign  advertises  the  market  to 
autoists.  Many  residents  of  several  small  towns 
2  to  15  miles  up  and  down  the  road  patronize  it. 
Dressed  lamb  and  poultry  account  for  85  per  cent  of 
his  receipts  at  the  market.  Everything  else  that 
he  could  sell,  he  says,  would  be  in  competition  with 
produce  of  the  same  kind  and  grade  at  local  or 
neighboring  roadside  markets.  Ilis  expressed  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  roadside  markets  in  the  country  will  be 
rapidly  developed  along  special  and  mixed  lines,  to 
the  decided  benefit  of  farmers  and  consumers.  On 
main  hard  roads  in  the  East,  where  the  traffic  is 
heavy,  he  believes  that  there  are  excellent  locations 
and  opportunities  for  farmers’  markets  specializing 
in  fresh  lamb,  poultry,  geese,  ducks  and  turkeys, 
dressed  on  the  farm.  Pork  and  homemade  sausage, 
he  says,  would  aid  in  attracting  and  holding  the 
patronage  of  townspeople  who  would  appreciate 
these  products  at  farmers’  prices.  He  goes  further 
in  predicting  that  “some  day  lots  of  useful  articles 
made  by  farm  women  in  their  homes  and  by  farmers 
in  their  workshops  during  Winter  and  rainy  days 
will  be  sold  on  a  large  scale  in  roadside  markets.” 

* 

T  THE  recent  Baltimore  Livestock  Show  the 
carloads  and  half -carloads  of  well-fed  fat 
steers,  weighing  around  1,000  lbs.  and  averaging  less 
than  18  months  old,  were  useful  object-lessons  in 
breeding,  type  and  quality.  At  this  show,  16  head 
constitute  a  carload ;  the  standard  number  for  a 
40-ft.  car  is  15  head.  A  few  of  the  cattle  were  from 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  feedlots ;  the  rest  came 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The 
steers  in  each  group  were  uniform  in  type,  size, 
condition  and  fleshing.  They  were  also  uniform  in 
color,  the  Aberdeen-Angus  being  black,  and  the 
Herefords  red  and  white.  Roan,  red,  white  and  red- 
and-white  marked  the  Shorthorns.  A  load  of  Here¬ 
fords  from  a  corn-belt  State  was  fed  principally  on 
wheat.  Since  all  of  the  cattle  were  expensively  fed 
for  exhibition,  the  cost  of  fattening  exceeded  the 
price  received  at  auction,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  loads.  Almost  all  of  the  steers  on  exhibition 
were  bought  as  calves  at  comparatively  high  prices 
by  the  men  who  fattened  and  showed  them.  Western 
ranchmen  specialize  in  breeding  beef  cattle  on  a 
large  scale  to  sell  as  calves  or  yearlings  by  the  pound 
or  head  to  corn-belt  farmers  who  specialize  in  fat¬ 
tening  them.  Consequently,  buyers  who  keep  the 
cattle  on  feed  120  to  800  days  may  make  or  lose 
money.  Some  corn-belt  beef-makers  give  their  cat¬ 
tle  a  short  feed,  and  then  sell  them  in  a  “warmed-up” 
condition.  They,  too,  however,  run  the  risk  of 
losing  money.  This  risk  is  reduced  to  the  minimum 
by  beef  producers  who  raise  their  own  cattle.  The 
prime  fat  loads,  and *tlie  4-II  club  boys’  and  girls’  en¬ 
tries  at  the  Baltimore  show,  were  baby  beeves. 
When  slaughtered,  they  dressed  55  to  64  per  cent. 
Not  many  of  them  were  profitable  to  their  feeders. 
The  big,  grass-fleslied  steers,  three  to  four  years  old, 
sold  at  $4  to  $8  a  cwt.  less  than  the  grain-fed  steers, 
and  were  mostly  unprofitable  to  their  owners.  When 
the  beef  from  all  of  these  cattle  is  sold  in  meat 
shops,  however,  the  prices  to  consumers  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  fair  to  good  profit  for  everybody  who  handled 
it  except  the  people  who  did  the  most  work  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  greatest  risk  in  order  to  produce  it. 

* 

IN  A  study  of  retail  food  prices  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Labor,  it  was  found  that 
during  the  month  from  August  15,  1930,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1930,  18  articles  of  which  monthly  prices  were 
secured  increased  as  follows :  Strictly  fresh  eggs,  11 
per  cent ;  pork  chops,  7  per  cent ;  lard,  6  per  cent : 
chuck  rost,  butter  and  potatoes,  3  per  cent ;  rib 
roast,  plate  beef,  sliced  bacon,  canned  red  salmon 
and  navy  beans,  2  per  cent ;  sirloin  steak,  round 
steak,  leg  of  lamb,  cheese  and  rice,  .1  per  cent;  and 
sliced  ham,  and  hens,  less  than  5/10  of  1  per  cent. 
Eleven  articles  decreased :  Onions,  10  per  cent ;  cab¬ 
bage,  9  per  cent ;  prunes,  4  per  cent ;  sugar,  3  per 
cent ;  flour,  2  per  cent ;  canned  tomatoes,  coffee,  ba¬ 
nanas  and  oranges,  1  per  cent ;  and  tea  less  than 
5/10  of  1  per  cent.  The  following  13  articles  showed 
no  change  in  the  month  ;  fresh  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
vegetable  lard  substitute,  bread,  cornmeal,  rolled 
oats,  cornflakes,  wheat  cereal,  macaroni,  pork  and 
beans,  canned  corn,  canned  peas  and  raisins.  As  to 
retail  prices  in  various  localities,  there  was  during 
that  period  an  increase  in  the  average  cost  of  food 
in  48  cities,  as  follows:  Pittsburgh  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  4  per  cent ;  Bridgeport,  Omaha  and  Philadelphia, 
3  per  cent ;  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Denver, 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis. 
New  York,  Norfolk,  Providence,  Rochester,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  San  Francisco  and  Springfield,  Ill.,  2  per 
cent ;  Atlanta,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Fall  River,  Houston,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Manchester,  Mobile, 


Newark,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans,  Peoria,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.),  Richmond,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Seattle, 
1  per  cent ;  and  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Portland 
(Ore.),  Savannah,  and  Scranton,  less  than  5/10  of 
1  per  cent.  In  three  cities,  Butte,  Charleston  (S.  C.), 
and  Little  Rock,  there  were  decreases  of  less  than 
5/10  of  1  per  cent.  Comparison  with  average  re¬ 
tail  in  1913  shows  increases,  as  fellows:  58  per 
cent  in  Chicago;  55  in  Cincinnati  and  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  52  in  Scranton ;  51  in  Richmond ;  50  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Birmingham,  Buffalo,  Charleston  (S.  C.),  and 
New  York ;  49  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and 
St.  Louis ;  48  in  Milwaukee,  New  Haven  and  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  47  in  Philadelphia ;  46  in  Atlanta  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  ;  45  in  Indianapolis,  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco ;  44  in  Manchester ;  43  in  Cleveland,  Dal¬ 
las  and  Louisville ;  42  in  Fall  River ;  41  in  Kansas 
City,  Little  Rock  and  Newark ;  40  in  Omaha ;  39  in 
J acksonville  and  Memphis ;  36  in  Seattle ;  33  in  Los 
Angeles;  31  in  Denver;  29  in  Portland  (Ore.)  ;  and 
25  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

* 

E  ARE  glad  to  present  this  week  (page  1203) 
a  practical  account  of  poultry  keeping  on  wire 
screens  and  in  screened  houses.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  such  a  suggestion  would  have  been  ridiculed. 
Later,  when  its  value  as  protection  from  intestinal 
parasites  was  demonstrated,  the  general  belief  was 
that,  while  shown  correct  as  an  experiment,  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  prohibitive  for  commercial  use.  But 
poultrymen,  as  well  as  other  farmers,  have  ways  of 
taking  an  idea  and  adapting  it  to  their  own  condi¬ 
tions  so  that  it  works,  showing  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
ventive  power  as  well  as  common  sense.  Such  men 
are  also  likely  to  haye  better  poultry,  as  well  as 
houses  and  appliances.  They  become  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  and  psychology  of  the 
hen,  so  that  they  are  able  to  reason  with  her  in¬ 
telligently  when  her  production  is  producing  a  loss. 
If  she  is  better  material  for  potpie  than  with  the  lay¬ 
ing  flock,  she  goes  into  that  useful  dish.  But  it 
often  happens  that  the  hen  herself  can  present  her 
side  of  the  argument  to  her  understanding  owner, 
with  profit  to  both. 

* 

ARTICLES  about  pasture  fertilization  have  been 
printed  from  time  to  time,  covering  various 
phases  of  the  problem.  There  is  no  one  way  that 
can  be  called  right  in  all  cases.  Some  pasture  land 
can  be  plowed  and  seeded  as  readily  as  any 
field  in  the  rotation.  But  much  land  used  for  pas¬ 
ture  in  our  eastern  country  is  too  hilly  or  stony  to 
plow.  On  page  1214  is  an  interesting  account  of 
some  Rhode  Island  experiments  in  this  line.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  potash,  as  well  as  the  other  mate¬ 
rials  gave  good  account  of  itself,  although  the 
amount  applied  was  not  large.  One  thing  clearly 
evident  was  that  lime  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but 
with  phosphorus  it  makes  a  two-liorse  team  that 
hauls  the  pasture  out  of  the  ditch  and  on  the  road 
to  production.  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  farmer 
with  some  of  this  rough  pasture  to  stake  off  some 
strips  and  carry  on  an  experiment  of  his  owTn,  tak¬ 
ing  what  suggestions  he  cares  to  from  the  data 
printed  from  time  to  time,  and  asking  the  pasture 
itself  what  it  thinks  of  this  or  that  treatment.  We 
know  some  who  are  doing  this,  getting  results  as 
well  as  the  satisfaction  of  solving  a  hard  problem 
out  of  it.  They  watch  their  pastures  throughout  the 
season  as  carefully  as  they  do  the  cornfield.  The 
land  becomes  almost  human  in  ability  to  express  its 
needs  when  questioned  understanding^. 


Brevities 

“All  in  a  row  the  baskets  stood. 

With  nuts  from  brown  October’s  wood.” 

The  Texas  clip  of  wool  and  mohair  this  year  is 
valued  at  $15,000,000. 

Manufactured  ice  to  the  extent  of  70,000,000  tons 
was  sold  in  this  country  last  season. 

Our  long  pleasant  Fall  jumped  into  Winter  over 
night.  “Indian  Summer”  is  still  due  to  come,  however. 

The  Horticultural  Society  Peach  Council  of  New 
Jersey  has  designated  one  of  the  station  products,  New 
Jersey  No.  66,  as  the  most  desirable  white  peach  for 
the  State. 

Shortage  of  sufficient  seed  corn  for  their  own  use 
next  year  is  reported  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma.  Severe 
drought  is  the  cause. 

Tulip  bulbs  are  among  the  classes  not  shut  out  of 
the  United  States  by  quarantine,  and  they  are  so  gay, 
and  give  us  such  a  long  season  of  bloom,  that  they 
should  be  planted  freely. 

Reports  to  the  government  from  4.141  factories  place 
butter  production  in  1929  at  1,597,027,000  lbs.;  cheese, 
483.933,000  lbs. ;  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  2,- 
206,648,000  lbs.;  powdered  skim-milk,  207,579,000  lbs. 

One  of  the  large  high  schools  in  Brooklyn  has  abol¬ 
ished  debating  as  a  school  activity  on  the  ground  that 
ic  develops  “a  smart-aleck  attitude  based  on  a  win-at- 
any-price  ideal.”  It  is  believed  that  round-table  discus¬ 
sions  devoted  to  seeking  the  truth  rather  than  winning 
a  victory  make  for  better  intellectual  development. 
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The  Record  for  the  Jury 

THE  issues  in  the  New  York  State  campaign  have 
been  pretty  fully  discussed  by  the  rival  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Governorship,  though  they  have  not 
been  in  agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  issues  raised.  Mr.  Tuttle,  concerned  only  with 
the  immediate  local  contest,  has  confined  himself  in 
the  main  to  State  issues;  Governor  Roosevelt,  as  an 
aspirant  for  the  nomination  for  President  in  1932, 
has  stressed  national  issues,  with  special  insistence 
on  the  business  depression  and  the  resulting  unem¬ 
ployment.  This  forerunner  of  a  later  national  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  helpful  in  the  contest  for  a  nomina¬ 
tion  within  his  own  party,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
much  effect  in  a  State  election. 

As  far  as  political  argument  goes,  prohibition  was 
taken  out  of  the  campaign  largely  by  the  fact  that 
both  large  parties  pledged  themselves  to  repeal  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign,  Mr.  Roosevelt  raised  the  question  of  his 
opponent’s  sincerity  on  prohibition,  and  heckled  him 
with  definite  questions.  In  his  Rochester  speech  Mr. 
Tuttle  met  this  attack  on  his  sincerity  in  such  a 
clear,  manly,  conclusive  way  that  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  on  the  subject.  Prohibitionists,  however, 
who  could  not  follow  either  of  the  old  parties  in 
demanding  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  have 
nominated  Prof.  Robert  Paris  Carroll,  of  Syracuse 
University,  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  he  is 
making  an  active  campaign  for  the  principles  which 
he  and  his  backers  represent. 

The  power  question  was  also  pretty  well  taken  out 
of  the  campaign  by  the  law  of  last  Winter  which 
gave  the  Governor  authority  to  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  problem  and  report  early  in  the 
next  session.  The  members  of  the  commission  have 
been  recently  appointed.  Governor  Roosevelt’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  it  along  as  an  issue  is  not  convincing, 
nor  are  his  details  consistent. 

A  review  of  the  business  and  economic  history  of 
the  State  for  the  two  years  past  has  been  attempted 
by  both  candidates.  Mr.  Roosevelt  claims  credit  for 
all  the  helpful  laws  passed  in  the  period,  insisting 
that  he  forced  them  from  a  reluctant  Republican 
majority,  while  Mr.  Tuttle  insists  that  they  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Republican  Legislature,  and  that  the 
Governor  had  originally  opposed  several  of  them. 
The  record  is  that  men  of  both  parties  within  and 
outside  of  politics  have  been  working  for  many  years 
to  reform  tax  laws  to  lighten  the  burden  of  local 
taxation,  especially  in  providing  funds  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  and  bridges,  also  for  extending  road 
improvement  into  back  county  districts,  and  for  a 
fair  treatment  of  the  rural  schools,  including  their 
right  to  existence  and  a  fair  share  of  the  public 
school  funds.  During  these  two  years  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  been  under  control  of  the  Republicans,  the 
executive  has  been  Democratic.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  Legislature  completed  bills  to  carry  out 
some  of  these  needed  reforms,  and  passed  the  bills. 
During  the  preparation  and  passage  of  these  bills, 
the  Governor  approved  some  and  opposed  others,  but 
finally  withdrew  the  opposition  and  signed  the  bills. 
The  political  and  publicity  propaganda  would  leave 
one  to  assume  that  these  measures  are  complete  and 
satisfactory.  They  are  not  so.  A  rural  school  may 
yet  be  forced  into  consolidation  and  the  school  closed 
against  the  wishes  of  its  patrons.  There  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  improvement  of  the  mud  roads. 
The  State  administrations  have  failed  dismally  in 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  upkeep  of 
township  roads.  Taxes  have  been  shifted,  but  no  ef¬ 
fective  attempt  has  been  made  to  equalize  assess¬ 
ments,  or  to  place  the  burden  of  taxation  on  those 
most  benefited  and  best  able  to  carry  the  load.  The 
State  expense  has  increased  from  about  $57,000,000 
in  1914,  to  $325,000,000  in  1930,  and  promises  to  be 
25  to  50  millions  more  for  1931.  Both  parties  have 
been  yielding  to  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  popu¬ 
larity  in  spending  public  money  for  one  purpose  or 
another.  In  the  past  we  have  had  Governors  who 
prided  themselves  on  an  economic  administration  of 
State  affairs.  We  have  come  now  to  a  time  when 
they  boast  of  lavish  expenditures  and  catalog  their 
public  extravagances  as  a  proof  of  merit. 

The  scandals  in  the  New  York  City  courts  and  in 
State  and  city  bureaus  have  been  stressed  by  Mr. 
Tuttle  in  his  campaign.  They  include  the  buying 
and  selling  of  judgeships  in  the  city,  the  scandal  in 
the  State  Banking  Department,  the  breakdown  in 
the  Prison  Department,  and  delays  and  losses  in  the 
constructive  work  of  the  State  buildings.  As  United 
States  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Tuttle  discovered  the 
testimony  leading  to  the  corruption  in  the  city  courts 
and  city  bureaus.  It  was  this  work  that  made  him 
an  available  candidate  for  Governor.  He  reveals 
his  first  serious  experience  in  politics  in  his  lack  of 
pretense  or  subterfuge  and  in  his  straight  hits  and 
consistent  logic.  His  stand  for  honest,  efficient  gov¬ 


ernment  and  purity  of  the  courts,  together  with  his 
frank  and  outspoken  stand  on  all  public  questions, 
has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the 
people  of  the  State  without  regard  to  party  lines. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  been  less  fortunate  in  his 
attitude  to  the  city  scandals.  He  is  accused  by  the 
independent  press,  his  own  former  supporters,  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  limit  inquiry  into  city  corruption,  and 
to  hamper  investigation  of  corruption  in  Tammany 
politics.  Briefly  the  record  is  this :  The  last  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  with  broad  powers  to  investigate 
corruption  in  the  big  city  affairs.  The  Governor 
vetoed  the  bill,  alleging  this  was  the  business  of 
the  local  officials.  Later  the  failure  of  the  City 
Trust  Company,  which  involved  the  State  Banking 
Department  and  its  superintendent,  revealed  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  men  selected  for  judges  of  the  courts 
were,  to  say  the  least,  not  of  the  highest  character. 
Judge  Mancuso  was  involved  in  the  scandal 
of  the  defunct  bank,  from  which  he  drew  a  salary 
while  dispensing  justice  from  the  bench.  Threat¬ 
ened  with  removal,  he  resigned.  Judge  Yause  was 
convicted  in  a  U.  S.  court  for  a  stock  swindle.  Mag¬ 
istrate  Vitale  was  removed  when  it  became  known 
that  he  had  borrowed  money  from  the  king  of  the 
gangsters  who  was  later  shot  and  his  murderer  never 
apprehended.  At  the  time  Magistrate  Ewald  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Walker,  his  wife  loaned  $10,000 
to  one  Tommaney,  without  interest  and  lost  the  note. 
Tammany  leader  Healy  received  the  money  without 
so  much  as  giving  a  receipt  for  it.  This  was  evi¬ 
dence  indicating  not  only  corruption,  but  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  judgeship,  which  may  be  an  individual 
case  or  may  indicate  a  general  system.  This  evi¬ 
dence  was  discovered  by  the  Federal  District  At¬ 
torney,  and  turned  over  to  the  Tammany  District 
Attorney.  No  indictment  was  found.  This  aroused 
public  indignation.  It  was  regarded  as  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  accepted  theory  that  no  political  organi¬ 
zation,  Tammany  included,  could  be  trusted  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  condemn  its  own  leaders.  Protests 
were  mailed  and  wired  to  Governor  Roosevelt.  He 
then  took  the  case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  au¬ 
thorities,  convened  a  special  grand  jury,  and  put  the 
State  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  it.  Ewald, 
Healy  and  Tommaney  wore  promptly  indicted.  In 
the  meantime  the  Bar  Association  had  requested  the 
Governor  to  authorize  a  sweeping  investigation  of 
the  appointment  of  magistrates.  He  refused  to  do 
so,  and  limited  the  special  grand  jury  to  the  Ewald 
case  only,  and  turned  the  general  investigation  over 
to  the  Appellate  Court  which  has  no  criminal  juris¬ 
diction,  and  which  can  only  refer  any  evidence  of 
corruption  it  finds  to  the  Tammany  officials  for  in¬ 
dictment  and  prosecution.  In  its  investigation  of 
the  Ewald  case,  the  special  grand  jury  convened  by 
the  Governor  discovered  circumstances  which  led  it 
to  believe  that  the  appointment  of  other  judges 
might  be  subject  to  suspicion.  The  foreman  of  the 
jury  requested  the  Governor  for  authority  to  in¬ 
vestigate  these  circumstances.  He  refused  and  told 
the  jury  it  had  completed  its  work.  Under  its  power 
to  investigate  elective  franchises,  however,  the  jury 
invited  a  judge,  an  office-holder,  and  political  lead¬ 
ers  to  appear  and  tell  what  they  knew  about  the 
appointment  of  judges.  They  refused  to  sign  waiv¬ 
ers  of  immunity,  which  vTould  leave  them  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution,  if  the  evidence  was  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  justify  indictments  by  the  grand  jury.  The 
judge  in  the  case  had  been  appointed  to  a  high  court 
by  Governor  Roosevelt.  In  what  seemed  to  be  a 
hopeful  burst  of  indignation,  the  Governor  wrote 
Mayor  Walker  urging  the  magistrates  to  waive  im¬ 
munity  at  the  risk  of  removal,  but  he  limited  their 
testimony  to  “official”  acts,  which  the  jury  was  not 
concerned  with.  It  wanted  information  about  their 
unofficial  acts  as  politicians. 

The  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
succeed  himself  immediately  followed  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  letter,  urging  the  city  officials  to  waive  im¬ 
munity  and  testify.  It  was  reported  that  the  Tam¬ 
many  delegation  was  resentful,  and  that  a  break 
with  the  Governor  was  feared.  Reports  came  of 
conferences  running  into  the  early  morning  hours, 
and  a  final  assurance  was  given  out  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  would  be  nominated  and  that  Tammany  Hall 
would  give  him  loyal  support.  What  compromises 
or  overtures  were  made  to  reach  this  amicable 
agreement  were  not  revealed  to  the  public.  The  sup¬ 
port  of  the  city  delegation  was  necessary  not  only 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination  and  election  this 
Fall,  but  also  it  involved  his  support  of  the  city 
delegation  for  1932  in  the  national  convention.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  language  in  the  letter  to 
Mayor  Walker  limiting  testimony  to  “official  acts” 
was  accidental  at  the  time  or  deliberately  inserted 
as  a  “joker,”  but  in  any  event  it  served  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  special  grand  jury,  and  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  twice  repeated  refusal  to  allow  his  own  jury 


to  follow  up  their  clues,  he  prevented  a  widespread 
investigation  of  the  possible  barter  and  sale  of  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  bench,  as  well  as  a  sweeping  inves¬ 
tigation  of  corruption,  all  of  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Governor’s  previous  acts  in  ordering  spe¬ 
cial  grand  juries  in  several  up-State  counties  to 
make  the  widest  possible  investigation  of  alleged 
fraud  or  corruption. 

Such  is  the  record.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  color 
the  facts,  or  to  put  our  own  interpi-etation  on  them. 
The  great  jury  of  the  State  will  form  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  and  render  their  verdict  according  to  their 
own  understanding  and  conscience  on  November  4. 
This  is  the  grand  privilege  of  American  citizenship. 


Government  Fruit  Report 


Following  are  the  October  estimates  for  apples  and 
other  fruits  for  1929  and  1930  : 


Total  Crop,  Bushels — ■ 

1929 

1930 

New  York . 

.  .  .  16,520,000 

25,004,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  .  5,973,000 

8,326,000 

Virginia  . 

.  .  .  13,000,000 

7,700,000 

West  Virginia . 

.  . .  5.600,000 

3,808,000 

Michigan  . 

.  .  .  7.020,000 

4,974,000 

Missouri  . 

.  .  .  2,800,000 

1,992,000 

Idaho  . 

4,375,000 

Colorado  . 

.  .  .  2,460,000 

1,066.000 

Washington  . 

. ..  28,800,000 

34,881.000 

Oregon  . 

...  4,000,000 

6,970.000 

California . 

.  .  .  7,880,000 

11,502,000 

All  others  . 

40,979,000 

Total  United  States . 

.  .  .142,078,000 

153,369,000 

Peach  production  has  been  heavy  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  has  been  high.  The  crop  ma¬ 
tured  earlier  than  usual,  but,  with  light  production  in 
several  of  the  other  peach-growing  States,  it  has  moved 
out  of  the  producing  sections  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimates  for  this  year 
with  comparisons  for  previous  years  : 


Bushels—  1929  1930  1924-1928 

New  York  .  1,470,000  2.158.000  1,988,000 

Michigan  .  810,000  629.999  871,000 

New  Jersey  .  2,000,000  1,788,000  2,234,000 

North  Carolina  ....  1,400,000  1,065,000  2,028,000 

Georiga  .  2,880,000  4,698,000  8,198,000 

California  . 13,334,000  28,877,000  19,793,000 

United  States  . 45,7S9,000  49,255,000  56,821,000 


The  pear  production  has  been  the  heaviest  in  years 
and  the  quality  has  been  very  good.  The  major  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  harvested,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kieffer,  of  which  a  good  production  is  promised.  The 
present  forecast  is  for  about  3,204,000  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  light  crop  of  1,152.000  bushels  last  year 
and  the  five-year  average  production  of  2,181,000 
bushels.  New  York  is  the  only  heavy  pear  producing 
State  in  the  East  this  year.  The  States  of  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  however,  have  heavy  produc¬ 
tion.  This  year’s  estimate  with  comparison  follows : 


Bushels —  1929 

New  York  .  1,152.000 

New  Jersey  .  338.000 

Pennsylvania  .  272,000 

Michigan  .  468,000 

Washington  .  3,000,000 

Oregon  .  2,650,000 

California  . 7,917,000 

United  States . 21,563,000 


1930 

3,204,000 

488,000 

595.000 

770.000 

3,935.000 

3,200,000 

9,459,000 

24,969,000 


1924-1928 

2,181,000 

541,000 

573,000 

734,000 

2,528,000 

1,885,000 

7,721,000 

21,484,000 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tourists 

As  members  of  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  we  wish  to 
add  an  “echo”  to  the  others  which  we  enjoy  reading  as 
they  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  week  to  week.  So 
many  thrills !  So  many  sights !  It  seems  very  difficult 
to  limit  ourselves  to  just  one  phase  of  the  trip. 

Just  let  us  review  the  morning  of  August  22,  when 
we  visited  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Mills,  fronting  on 
the  Columbia  River  at  Longview,  Wash.  We  shall 
never  forget  those  mammoth  logs  of  Douglas  fir,  spruce 
and  hemlock  as  we  saw  them  lying  in  the  log  pond. 
The  logs  were  brought  into  the  mill  by  huge  chains 
operated  by  electric  motors  and  segregated  to  the  log 
decks  of  the  band  saws.  Trimmed  the  lumber  goes 
to  the  drop  sorters  to  be  sorted  and  stacked  for  kiln- 
drying.  This  sorter  was  one  of  the  unique  features  of 
the  plant.  Lumber  is  dropped  from  a  table  on  which 
wire  cables  are  arranged  to  terminate  at  the  various 
lengths  of  lumber.  We  learned  that  the  lumber  after 
being  dried  is  allowed  to  cool,  is  unstacked,  sorted  and 
regraded,  and  then  is  either  placed  in  storage  or  sent 
to  the  planing  mills.  How  we  stood  spellbound  and 
watched  the  lumber  being  loaded  on  ships  consigned 
to  European  points,  Japan,  -China,  Australia  and  South 
Africa  until  we  were  warned  it  was  train  time. 

Connecticut.  MR.  and  mrs.  w.  m.  reeves. 

The  trip  has  helped  us,  given  us  so  much  to  think 
about — it  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Did  anyone  write  you  of  the  wonderful  welcome  the 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  us?  The  ladies 
met  us  at  the  railroad  station  and  gave  each  a  flower — 
Zinnia,  Aster,  Gladiolus  or  the  like — on  our  city  sight¬ 
seeing  trip,  we  were  escorted  by  their  best  traffic  of¬ 
ficers  on  motorcycles,  holding  back  all  other  traffic  at 
every  corner,  while  we  kept  on  without  delay;  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  told  us  about  the  city,  its  history,  wealth, 
and  activities  said  they  could  do  no  more  than  that  to 
Honor  a  mayor  visiting  their  city. 

We  are  glad  another  tour  is  to  follow ;  hope  there 
may  be  many,  for  we  would  like  to  go  again  though  per¬ 
haps  not  next  season  if  the  same  route  were  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Personally,  I  would  rather  go  the  last  of  July 
or  first  of  August.  LAURA  and  seba  pease. 

Connecticut. 

I  am  writing  at  this  late  date  to  tell  you  we  enjoyed 
your  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  very  much.  It  was  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  conducted,  and  a  success  in  every  way.  I 
enjoyed  going  through  the  wheat  fields,  and  apple  or¬ 
chards,  also  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Lake  Louise  and 
Banff  were  beautiful.  We  had  been  over  the  same 
route  in  1926  but  did  not  enjoy  it  as  much  as  this 
time.  We  only  went  as  far  as  Vancouver,  then  down 
the  coast  to  Los  Angeles.  j.  d.  leuty. 

Ohio. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Bob  White 

To  softer  skies,  to  greener  trees 
Goes  robin  with  his  bride, 

Where  gentler  winds  blow  silken  ease 
The  orioles  now  abide. 

The  thrush’s  flood  of  silver  song 
Sweeps  other  morning  light, 

But  you,  old  friend, 

Though  storms  impend, 

Stay  with  us— dear  Bob  White. 

In  lands  of  perfumed,  sweet  idlesse 
And  far  manana  dreams, 

Arrayed  in  iridescent  dress, 

The  blackbird  gayly  gleams. 

Through  green  retreats  the  meadow  lark 
And  cardinal,  flashing  bright. 

Charm  other  hearts 
In  other  parts — 

But  you  remain — Bob  White. 

The  carols  bursting  from  the  sou? 

Of  modest  thrush  and  wren 
Now  pay  a  rich,  symphonic  toll 
To  distant  sheltering  glen. 

The  bluejay’s  whistle,  thin  and  shrill, 
Chirps  forth  a  brief  good  night 
To  alien  star 
And  sun  afar, 

But  you  .remain — Bob  White. 

Fair  weather  friends  those  others  be, 
Delightful  while  the  streams 
Of  fortune  flow  all  plenteously 
Through  emerald  banks  of  dreams, 

A  -sturdier  heart  is  in  your  breast, 

A  finer  faith  is  thine, 

A  higher  goal 
Awaits  your  soul, 

Bob  White — dear  friend  of  mine. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Col.  Lindbergh  recently  referred  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  gifts  sent  to 
his  child  .by  persons  unknown  to  him, 
including  more  outfits  of  baby  clothes 
than-  any  one  infant  could  ever  wear. 
The  parents  felt  that  they  could  not  send 
the  articles  back,  nor  give  them  away, 
without  appearing  discourteous  to  the 
givers.  Yet,  in  a  great  many  cases,  those 
strangers  who  sent  gifts  to  this  prosper¬ 
ous  and  well-cared-for  infant  could  find, 
close  to  .their  own  homes,  less  fortunate 
babies  with  few  comforts  and  inadequate 
wardrobes,  whose  parents  must  struggle 
for  bare  necessities.  “To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given.” 

* 


One  of  our  friends  writes  us  that 
the  patchwork  pattern  we  recently 
printed  under  the  name  of  the  “drunkard’s 
path”  is  known  to  her  as  “the  world’s 
wonder.”  She  has  just  finished  a  quilt 
of  this  pattern,  and  has  another  pieced 
by  her  mother  50  years  ago.  We  find 
that  most  of  the  old  patchwork  patterns 
have  several  names. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe 
for  sweet  apple  conserve,  which  we  gave 
about  seven  years  ago.  It  calls  for  1  lb. 
figs,  1  lb.  raisins,  3  lbs.  sweet  apples 
pared,  and  cored.  3%  lbs.  sugar.  Cook 
apples  till  .fender,  mash  with  a  spoon, 
or  press  through  potato  ricer.  The  ap¬ 
ples  should  have  just  enough  water  to 
prevent  scorching.  Chop  -raisins  and  figs, 
and  add  to  apple,  also  the  sugar,  then 
cook  carefully  till  thick.  Stir  frequently, 
as  the  conserve  will  scorch  easily.  If 
desired,  double  quantity  of  raisins  may 
be  used,  and  figs  omitted.  Chopped  wal¬ 
nuts  are  sometimes  added, .about  one  cup. 
This  is  an  excellent  filling  for  sand¬ 
wiches  or  layer  cakes. 

* 

A  lunch  set  seen  at  an  importer’s 
was  of  dark  plaid  gingham,  black  com¬ 
bined  with  red,  blue  and  green,  in  broad 
and  narrow  lines.  The  centerpiece  and 
doilies  had  no  decoration,  but  were  finely 
hemmed  by  hand.  Dark  gingham  is  also 
used  in  upholstery.  One  stuffed  armchair 
of  the  French  provincial  type  was  covered 
with  plaid  gingham  in  a  combination  of 
black,  blue  and  green. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Rubber  drain-board  mats,  12x17  inches, 
were  $1.39 ;  larger  ones  14x24  inches, 
were  $2.49.  These  mats,  of  flexible  cor¬ 
rugated  rubber,  are  insurance  against 
broken  dishes. 

Well-made  bread-board  sets  included  a 
heavy  bread  knife  of  stainless  steel,  which 
slipped  into  a  slide  on  the  under  side  of 
the  board.  The  board  wTas  held  steady 
by  little  feet.  The  sets  cost  from  $1.19 
to  $2.94,  the  higher  priced  sets  having 


decorated  boards.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have 
the  bread  knife  in  a  safe  place. 

A  baby  table  and  bathtub  is  one  of  the 
things  a  young  mother  will  long  for. 
This  consists  of  a  seamless  ivory  enamel 
tub  with  drain,  which  fits  into  the  table 
framework.  The  canvas  table  is  swung 
into  position  when  the  bath  is  over,  so 
the  baby  can  lie  on  it  while  being  dried 
and  dressed.  There  is  a  towel  rack,  a 
safety  strap  and  pockets,  all  very  con¬ 
venient.  The  table  complete  costs  $15. 

An  ironing  board  with  tubular  steel 
legs,  which  fold  when  the  board  is  laid 
away,  is  absolutely  safe  and  firm.  Such 
a  board,  with  felt  pad  and  muslin  cover 
costs  $6.50. 

Fleecy  Shetland  scarves  and  squares 
are  back,  and-  are  smart  neckwear  with 
the  Fall  coat.  Perhaps  the  vogue  of  wool 
lace  has  brought  them  back.  They  cost 
from  $2.95  to  $3.95.  A  white  scarf 
with  black  border  is  very  smart  with  a 
black  gown. 

Brown  jewelry  is  displayed  in  wonder¬ 
ful  variety,  especially  carved  beads  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


902  —  Cape  Collar. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  0,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 % 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1%  yds. 
of  7-in.  lace  and 
1  ya  yds.  of  ribbon 
for  belt.  Ten  cents. 


928  —  Smart  House 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


923  • —  Semi-Formal 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


790  —  Youthful  and 
Slender.  This  style 
is  designed  for  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  54-in.  material 
with  BVi  yds.  of  39- 
in.  lining  and  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  lining  for 
cape.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


chokers  or  longer  strings.  Being  very 
fashionable,  the  brown  jewelry  is  not 
cheap. 

What  is  called  “court  jewelry”  consists 
of  elaborate  ornaments  of  rhinestones, 
set  with  all  the  dignity  of  real  jewels. 
Wonderful  earrings,  long  and  elaborate 
cost  from  $1.95  to  $7.50,  many  very  hand¬ 
some  designs  being  seen  at  one  shop  for 
$2.65. 


Carrot  Marmalade 

Three  large  oranges,  three  lemons,  six 
good-sized  carrots.  Cut  a  thick  slice  off 
each  end  of  oranges  and  lemons,  squeeze 
out  juice,  remove  seeds,  then  run  them 
through  food  chopper.  Add  12  cups  cold 
water,  let  all  stand  24  hours,  then  sim¬ 
mer  for  one  hour.  Wash  and  peel  car¬ 
rots,  dry  them,  then  grate,  and  add  to 
hot  orange  and  lemon  mixture.  Let  stand 
till  next  day,  then  boil  up  and  add  nine 
cups  granulated  sugar.  Stir  and  cook 


slowly  until  it  will  form  a  jelly,  then  put 
in  jelly  glasses,  cover  with  paraffin  when 
cool  and  put  on  lid. 


Tennessee  Notes 

One  will  be  glad  when  the  last  empty 
jar  is  filled,  last  stalk  of  tobacco  cut, 
last  sweet  potato  wrapped  and  the  finals 
of  Fall  jobs  done.  And  yet  how  grateful 
one  should  be  that  there  is  something  to 
do.  Even  in  our  near-by  cities  the  gaunt 
wolf  of  want  is  licking  his  chops  on  the 
doorstep.  Yesterday,  when  Lee  returned 
from  a  trip  to  a  mountain  city,  I  said, 
“I  wish  we  could  sell  these  hills.”  He 
said,  “You  had  better  be  glad  you  have 
them,  and  enough  to  eat  and  a  few  clothes 
to  wear,  for  I  saw  children  today  that 
were  almost  naked.  And  people  that  we 
used  to  sell  pigs  to  said  they  could  not 
pay  their  grocery  bill,  much  less  buy  any¬ 
thing.  You  don’t  know  what  hard  times 
are  yet.” 

It  was  just  what  I  needed ;  for  a  long 
time  after  and  gone  to  bed,  I  just  count¬ 
ed  and  counted  blessings  until  my  heart 
swelled  up  with  love  and  gratitude,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  have  sufficient  to  eat,  are  not 
naked,  -have  a  house,  milk,  wood,  water, 
chickens  and  one  hog.  I  know  roughage 
is  scarce,  corn,  too,  and  only  a  few 
bushels  of  wheat,  but  there  are  gallons 
of  canned  fruit,  butters,  jellies,  preserves, 
pickles,  chow-chow,  kraut  and  the  sweet 
potatoes  are  going  to  make  anyway  half 
a  crop.  And  I  have  an  order  for  a 
hooked  rug,  have  sold  a  quilt. 

We  are  all  well,  10  grandchildren  to 
love  and  worry  over.  And  now  just  such 
a  time  as  I  have  when  they  all  meet  up 
together.  Sometimes  it’s  three  on  my 
lap  and  one  trying  to  push  another  off. 
Dale,  Paul’s  eldest  lad,  is  the  most 
jealous-hearted ;  he  cannot  bear  to  see 
me  get  sugar  from  the  back  of  sister’s 
neck.  Poor  little  lad,  he  was  crowded 
aside  from  mother  too  soon,  and  the 
mother  has  been  in  bad  health,  too,  so  I 
guess  he  thinks  grandma  should  be  his 
alone. 

The  twins  are  big  husky  lads,  their 
sister  an  excellent  helper.  The  oldest 
grandson  is  in  high  school.  Charlie,  the 
eldest  lad,  making  very  good  in  Elizabeth- 
ton.  It’s  good  to  have  the  children  all  in 
seeing  distance.  When  one  gets  real 
heart-hungry,  one  can  go  see  them.  And 
how  glad  that  all  have  been  spared.  And 
while  they  are  just  common,  ordinary 
men  and  women,  and  mayhap  someone 
else  could  have  molded  their  lives  better 
than  I,  when  I  see  other  mother’s  sons 
paying  the  penalty  of  sin,  other  mother’s 
daughters  reaping  the  reward  of  folly, 
how  I  do  pray  the  Father  to  keep  them. 
I  wonder  if  there  ever  was  a  tiny  head 
pressed  against  a  mother’s  heart,  that  a 
prayer  did  not  go  up  for  protection.  We 
can  shield  them  from  hurts  and  harms 
when  they  are  little,  kiss  the  bumps  and 
make  them  well  in  childhood,  but  when 
they  are  older  we  are  so  helpless,  and 
youth  is  careless  and  indifferent. 

Mr.  P.  is  making  tobacco  sticks.  “Ugh, 
I  wish  the  stuff  was  something  else !”  Lee, 
Cecil,  Paul  and  a  lot  more  cutting.  Just 
too  close  -for  comfort,  is  a  big  ironing 
staring  me  in  the  face.  In  the  kitchen  a 
basket  of  pears  to  peel,  a  sore  finger  and 
a  swollen  wrist  to  be  bothered  with,  but 
yesterday  was  such  a  hard  day.  A  heart 
that  is  a  bit  fractured'  yet,  but  up,  so 
that  I  promised  myself  to  go  a  bit  easier 
today.  There  will  be  another  day.  If 
not,  the  work  will  not  matter  anyway. 
One  of  our  neighbor’s  has  a  radio  and 
we  go  now  and  then  to  hear.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  the  good  music,  lectures,  and 
yes,  the  “not  so  good,”  too,  on  the  air. 
If  all  the  sounds  around  us  should  come 
crashing  in  at  once  what  a  bedlam  it 
would  be,  good  thing  one  can  tune  in 
and  tune  out. 

The  days  go  by  like  a  whirlwind.  I 
get  up ;  it’s  Monday  morning.  Thelma 
off  to  school,  Lee  off  to  buy  pigs  or  some¬ 
thing,  Mr.  P.  to  work  in  the  tobacco  if 
not  pouring  rain.  Dishes,  beds,  floors, 
chickens,  dinner  and  before  one  thinks 
about  it,  the  children  are  whooping  down 
the  hill  from  school.  I  look  at  the  clock 
and  begin  to  study  out  a  menu  for  sup¬ 
per.  If  beans  have  been  cooked  for  din¬ 
ner  I  am  all  right.  If  not  there  must  be 
potatoes,  corn  or  something  for  a  filler 
and  a  stand-by.  Before  one  realizes  the 
fact  the  sun  has  slipped  down  over  the 
high  hill  west  of  the  house ;  the  light 
must  burn  to  see,  in  our  dining-room, 
which  is  dark  on  cloudy  days.  With  us 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  turning  on  the  elec¬ 
tric,  but  taking  off  the  globe  and  lighting 
a  kerosene  lamp. 

Between  times  washing,  ironing,  mend¬ 
ing,  canning,  jellying,  krauting,  chow- 
cliowing,  pickling,  preserving.  It  all 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  food,  but  they 
come  in  handy  on  cold  Winter  days,  or 
when  one  has  from  six  to  nine  or  a  dozen 
unexpected  people  to  cook  for.  Surely  I 
shall  be  glad  when  the  last  jar  is  filled, 
last  potato  wrapped,  and  one  can  get  at 
something  else. 

The  harvest  is  over  and  the  Summer 
past.  No  doubt  many  are  dreading  the 
Winter  days,  but  farm  folks  who  have 
shelter,  wood  and  water  free,  are  not  in 
such  desperate  straits  as  the  working¬ 
man  in  the  city,  out  of  a  job.  We  trust 
none  will  suffer  for  the  actual  necessities 
of  life.  If  one  could  command  the  means 
that  are  ill-spent  or  misspent,  to  apply 
where  needed,  no  little  children  need  cry 
for  hunger,  or  die  for  want  of  proper  care. 
As  we  gather  the  last  of  the  Summer 
fruits  we  think  of  the  old  adage,  “Willful 
waste  makes  woeful  want,”  and  we  try 
to  use  to  the  best  advantage  what  the 
good  Father  has  given,  and  just  trust 
the  rest  to  Him.  mrs.  D.  B.  p. 


OUTSIDE 

and 

INSIDE 

Guard  Your  Health  . .  .  wear 

BODYtiARD 

Be  safe,  comfortable  and  happy  this 
winter.  Outfit  the  family  with  smart, 
durable  BODYGARD  Underwear. 

A  style  and  weight  for  everybody's 
need.  Long  lasting,  and  tailored  for 
true  comfort. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

UTICA  NEW  YORK 


Jqm&daam, 

Heavy  fleece  lined 
for  men  and  boys 
only.  Maximum 
warmlh  and  comfort 
without  excessive 
weight. 


AT  YOUR 
DEALER’S 


'UNDEFU/WEAR. 

A  fine  ribbed 
garment  with 
springy  texture. 

yELLAST/c 

U  N  PER  WEAR 

Elasticknitfabric 
with  a  silky  inner 
fleece. 

Ask  to  see  the 
“Utica  -  Knit" 
Sleeper  for 
your  children's 
protection 


/>%V%sjrApTHERMOM  ETER. 
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*  ^  u-s.  pat.  off.  Comfortably  Warm 


There’s  no  reason  for  not 
being  warm  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Not  when  you  can  get 
an  Indera  Figurfit  Knit  Slip. 

For  Indera  is  knitted  by  a 
special  process  that  keeps  warmth 
in  and  cold  out. 

Knitted  with  a  patented  border 
that  prevents  riding  up  around 
your  hips  and  bunching  between 
your  knees. 

You  can  wear  an  Indera  un¬ 
derneath  your  smartest  dress.  It 
fits  without  a  wrinkle. 

Indeed,  if  it  weren’t  for  its 
comfortable  warmth  you  wouldn't 
know  you  were  wearing  Indera. 

Furnished  with  STA-UP  shoul¬ 
der  straps  that  always  stay  up. 

Indera  comes  in  a  wide  variety 
of  colors  and  color  combinations. 

Fast  colors  that  won’t  fade 
even  after  repeated  boilings. 

Ask  your  favorite  store  to  show 
you  Indera  in  wool,  rayon,  rayon  and 
wool,  wool  and  cotton,  and  cotton. 
For  women,  misses,  children. 

But  be  sure  you  see  the  Indera 
label  for  Indera  is  the  ONLY 
FIGURE  FITTING  cold  weather 
slip. 

Send  for  FREE 
Style  Folder  No.  15 
in  color.  Please  men¬ 
tion.  dealer’s  name 
and.  address. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


4H$. 


RE -SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

Rush . Fiber  Rush . Splints . Reed . Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Kush  Seating  sent  for  10 

cents . Price  List  free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 

Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 

5:  Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Parties  and  Presentations 

a 

A  woman’s  club  in  a  Middle  Western 
city  lias  an  anual  guest  day  and  luncheon, 
and  uses  a  novel  way  of  securing  guests 
and  new  members  that  could  be  easily 
copied  by  rural  women’s  organizations. 
Card  tables  are  placed  informally  in  a 
dining  hall.  Three  women,  one  of  them 
to  act  as  hostess,  are  assigned  to  each 
table.  These  three  must  secure  some 
one  who  is  not  a  member  to  fill  the 
fourth  chair  at  their  table.  The  hostess 
furnishes  luncheon  cloth,  flowers,  place 
cards,  dishes  and  silver.  She  waits  on 
her  guests  and  when  dinner  is  over  puts 
her  dishes  and  silver  into  her  own  basket 
and  takes  them  home  to  “launder”  them. 
In  this  way  no  one  is  kept  in  the  kitchen 
except  one  hired  helper.  Of  course  a  very 
interesting  program  is  planned  for  this 
annual  guest  event. 

Candlelight  is  being  used  for  many 
church,  school,  and  club  affairs.  It  is 
a  hard  job  to  run  all  over  a  community 
borrowing  candlesticks,  and  a  harder  job 
still  to  return  them  whole  to  the  right 
owners.  At  a  Hallowe’en  church  dinner  I 
attended  a  clever  idea  was  used.  Potatoes 
were  placed  in  tumblers,  a  hole  cut  out 
the  right  size  for  the  candles,  orange 
ones,  placed  in  the  hole  and  an  orange 
and  black  napkin  placed  aroujnd  the 
tum-bler,  tied  around  the  candle,  leaving 
perky  little  corners.  The  same  idea 
could  be  carried  out  with  squares  of 
crepe  paper. 

Different  ways  of  presenting  the  gifts 
to  an  honored  guest,  be  she  bride-to-be, 
young  mother  or  departing  friend,  are 
appreciated.  A  clever  hostess  used  this 
method.  As  many  tiny  hearts  as  guests 
were  made  and  numbered.  An  equal 
number  of  verses  were  handed  to  the 
guests,  and  while  the  bride-to-be  was  in 
another  room  the  gifts  were  hidden  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  in  the  verse. 
Then  the  guest  of  honor  called  out  the 
numbers  as  she  picked  up  the  hearts, 
the  verse  was  read  and  she  found  her 
gifts.  Here  are  some  of  the  verses,  others 
could  be  easily  added : 

For  something  dainty,  all  tied  with  pink, 
Please  look  beneath  the  kitchen  sink. 
Don't  climb  a  mountain  or  yet  a  hill. 
But  go  to  the  dining-room  window  sill. 

I’m  not  a  book,  though  in  the  book-case, 
Please  come  and  get  me  and  end  this 
chase. 

You’re  tired  we  know,  but  not  through 
yet, 

There’s  something  beneath  the  piano  to 
get. 

In  the  pantry  on  the  first  shelf, 

Is  something — made  all  by  myself. 

Upright  1  stand,  just  like  a  broom, 
Behind  the  door  in  the  dining-room. 

In  the  dining-room  under  a  chair 
Is  a  nice  package,  but  handle  with  care. 
In  the  living-room  quite  near  the  phone, 
Is  something  to  use  in  your  future  home. 
Behind  the  davenport  on  the  floor, 

If  you’ll  look  I’m  sure  you’ll  find  some¬ 
thing  more. 

MARY  HEARD  WITXIAMSON. 


For  the  Holiday  Season 

Not  alone  for  holiday  guests  and 
friends  are  good  things  to  eat  suggested, 
but  just  as  much  for  our  own  home  folks 
do  wTe  like  to  make  and  plan.  These  are 
seasonable  and  worth  trying. 

Fried  Cranberry  Turnovers. — Use  one 
cup  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
one  beaten  egg,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
four  level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
four  cups  of  flour,  a  little  salt.  Roll  out, 
cut  into  rounds  the  size  of  a  saucer,  fill 
cranberry  sauce  on  to  one-half  of  each 
round,  fold  over,  pinch  moistened  edges 
together  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until  brown 
on  both  sides. 

Sweet  Cider  Cake.  —  Right  in  sweet 
cider  season  comes  this  recipe.  For  mak¬ 
ing  it  you  will  need  two  cups  of  sugar, 
one-fourth  pound  of  butter  (or  other 
shortening),  four  eggs  (three  will  an¬ 
swer,  in  a  pinch),  one  cup  of  sweet  cider, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  soda,  two  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder,  iy2  teaspoons  nutmeg, 
1  y2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  3 y2  cups  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of 
raisins  and,  if  liked,  a  little  citron  thinly 
sliced.  Use  part  of  the  flour  for  dredg¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Harvest  Baked  Apple  Pie. — Here  is  a 
pie  recipe  that  is  “different.”  Bake  sweet 
apples  until  tender  and  remove  all  pulp. 
Line  a  pie  tin  with  an  undercrust  and 
bake  it.  When  done  and  nearly  cool  fill 
to  three-fourths  full  with  the  baked  ap¬ 
ple  pulp  and  spread  whipped  cream  thick¬ 
ly  over  the  top.  If  you  have  no  sweet 
apples,  tart  ones  may  be  used  if  a  little 
spice  and  sugar  to  sweeten  are  added. 
This  is  a  delicious  pie. 

Golden  Pumpkin  Pie. — And  wTho  doesn’t 
like  real  pumpkin  pie?  In  the  oven 
bake  pumpkin,  put  through  a  strainer  and 
for  every  cup  and  a  half  of  pumpkin  pulp 
use  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  brown  sugar, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoon 
of  ginger,  one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  two 
beaten  eggs,  1  y2  cups  of  sweet  milk,  half 
a  cup  of  cream,  and  bake  in  one  crust. 
Add  the  other  ingredients  to  the  warm 
pumpkin  in  the  order  given. 

Nut  sandwiches  will  never  “go  beg¬ 
ging”  if  made  this  way.  Chop  (not  too 
finely)  English  -walnuts,  hickorynuts  and 
almonds,  and  mix  well  together  with 
enough  strained  honey  to  make  the  de¬ 
sired  consistency  for  spreading  between 
slightly-buttered  slices  of  wdiole-wheat 
bread. 


The  cooky  jar  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  empty,  so  let’s  put  some  of  these 
in.  Can’t  promise  how  long  they  will 
stay.  But  here  is  their  recipe. 

Guest  Snaps. — One  cup  and  a  half  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  shortening  (have  half 
of  it  butter  if  you  can),  half  a  cup  of 
molasses,  three  beaten  eggs,  one  cup  of 
raisins  coarsely  chopped,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  two  level  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  teaspoon  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  clove  and  allspice  and  flour  for  roll¬ 
ing  as  thin  as  can  be  well  handled. 

Apple  whip  will  find  a  welcome,  I’m 
guessing.  You’d  make  it  this  way  :  Steam 
enough  tart  apples  to  make  one  pint  of 
sauce.  Add  a  little  sugar  and  the  beaten 
white  of  one  egg.  Place  in  the  bottom  of 
a  baking-dish.  Make  a  boiled  custard  of 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  of  sugar,  three  level  tablespoons  of 
cornstarch,  four  cups  of  sweet  milk.  When 
done,  flavor  to  taste  and  pour  over  the 
apple  in  the  dish.  Beat  the  three  egg 
whites  with  three  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
place  on  top  of  the  custard  and  let  brown 
in  a  cool  oven. 

“Little  Colored  Boys”  are  good,  too. 
This  is  the  recipe.  Use  one  cup  of  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  two  beaten  eggs, 
two  squares  of  melted  chocolate,  half  a 
cup  of  flour,  half  a  cup  of  coarsely 
chopped  nut  meats.  Spread  thinly  on  a 
buttered  pan  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
Cut  in  squares  while  hot. 

Hickorynut  cake  is  always  popular. 
Take  one  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
butter,  half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two 
beaten  eggs,  flavoring  to  suit,  fourth  of  a 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Star  of  Bethlehem  or  Blazing  Star. — When  dark 
blocks  are  used  next  to  the  dark  center  block, 
it  is  called  Blazing  Star.  The  blocks  are  joined 
solidly,  that  is  without  a  white  block  between, 
and  this  makes  the  points  come  together.  Price 
of  pattern,  13  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


teaspoon  of  salt,  one  cup  coarsely  chopped 
hickorynuts,  one  cup  chopped  raisins, 
two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  two 
cups  of  flour.  Dredge  fruit  with  a  little 
of  the  flour. 

Covered  cranberry  pie  is  as  nice  as  the 
more  commonly  used  latticed  one.  For 
it  you’d  need  1*4  cups  of  cranberries,  iy> 
cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  lukewarm 
water.  .  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water, 
fill  all  into  a  lined  pie  tin,  sprinkle  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour  over  and  cover  with  an  upper 
crust. 

Spooks  are  far  more  dainty  than  they 
sound.  Make  them  by  this  rule  :  Beat  the 
white  of  one  egg  until  stiff.  Into  it  mix 
half  a  cup  of  confectioner’s  sugar  and  ■ 
half  a  cup  of  shredded  cocoanut.  Spread 
on  tops  of  “butter  thins”  and  brown  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

And  this  list  of  good  things  to  eat 
would  not  be  complete  unless  we  in¬ 
cluded  some  candy  recipes,  so  here  are 
two  favorites.  The  first  one  is : 

Walnut  Penouc-hee.- — For  it  take  two 
cups  of  brown  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of 
sweet  milk  and  boil  them  together  for 
seven  minutes.  Then  remove  from  fire 
and  add  butter  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut,  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  and  one 
cup  of  coarsely  chopped  walnut  meats. 

Cocoanut  fudge  is  another  delicious 
candy.  Make  it  this  way :  Take  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
water,  and  one  cup  of  shredded  cocoanut. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  water  seven  minutes, 
add  the  cocoanut,  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  beat  until  thick.  Frances  blake. 


Spanish  Steak 

Two  pounds  top  round  steak  cut  about 
two  inches  thick ;  leave  on  the  fat, 
Brown  in  hot  frying  pan,  then  add  % 
cup  boiling  water.  Cover  and  bake  45 
xninu  es  in  moderate  oven.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  cover  with  layer  sliced 
seasoned  onions.  Bake  another  hour,  then 
cover  with  layer  of  the  solid  meat  of  a 
can  of  tomatoes.  Bake  again  15  minutes. 
Sprinkle  over  top  two  tablespoons  grated 
cheese,  place  in  oven  long  enough  for 
cheese  to  melt.  There  will  be  a  delicious 
thick  gravy  and  the  steak  will  be  very 
tender.  MRS.  c.  D. 


Tomato  Butter 

Peel  7  lbs.  ripe  tomatoes,  add  3  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  one  ounce 
ground  cinnamon,  %  ounce  ground  cloves. 
Boil  slowly  three  hours,  or  until  thick ; 
can  and  seal  while  hot. 


genuiNe 

PHILLIPS  _ 


For  Troubles 
due  to  Acid 
'^digestion 

b°L'R  STOMACH 

heartburn 

OBSTIPATION 

“As,  nausea 


WHEN  FOOD 
SOURS-- 

Sweeten  the  Stomach 
instantly 


About  two  hours  after  eating  many 
people  suffer  from  sour  stomachs. 
They  call  it  indigestion.  It  means  that 
the  stomach  nerves  have  been  over 
stimulated.  There  is  excess  acid.  The 
way  to  correct  it  is  with  an  alkali, 
which  neutralizes  many  times  its 
volume  in  acid. 

The  right  way  is  Phillips’  Milk  of 
Magnesia — just  a  tasteless  liquid; 
pleasant,  efficient  and  harmless.  But 
it  kills  excess  acids.  It  has  remained 
the  standard  with  physicians  for  more 


than  50  years,  and  is  standard  today. 

It  is  the  quick  method.  Results 
come  almost  instantly.  It  is  the  ap¬ 
proved  method.  You  will  never  use 
another  when  you  know. 

Be  sure  to  get  genuine-  Phillips’ 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 
sicians  for  over  fifty  years  in  correcting 
excess  acids.  25c  and  50c  bottles — any 
drugstore.  The  genuine  is  always  a 
liquid — never  made  in  tablet  form. 
Look  for  the  name  Phillips’  on  wrapper 
and  bottle. 


Adventures  In  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  CoIIingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 
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Keeps  Her  Hitting' 
On  All  Four. . . 


Do  you  have  any  two  or  three  teated  cows 
in  your  herd? 

A  cow  with  a  lost  quarter  or  two  can  no 
more  produce  milk  at  a  profit  than  a  carbon- 
clogged  motor  can  pull  a  car  up  a  hill  on 
two  cylinders.  You9ve  got  to  keep  them 
hitting  on  "ail  four" I 

Variation  in  the  cow’s  feed  upsets  her  health 
— causes  off-feed  condition  and  constipation 
— results  in  UDDER  TROUBLE  and  very 
often  lost  quarters. 

Larro  Dairy  Ration  is  a  protector  of  good 
udders  for  tne  same  reason  it  is  an  unequalled 
milk  producer,  t^urro  builds  health 
that  boosts  production  and  holds  it 
up.  Larro  builds  health  that  eliminates 
off-feed  days,  constipation  and  UDDER 
TROUBLE. 

Larro  Health  and  greater  dairy  profits  are 
facts — facts  that  prove  themselves  wherever 
and  whenever  Larro  is  fed — for  Larro  is 
always  the  same,  yesterday  —  today  — 
tomorrow. 


Larro  Family  Flour,  best  for  Bread, 
Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOGS  AND  DAIRY 


Put  your  cows  on  Larro!  Keep  them  "hitting 
on  all  four”  then  —  you’ll  get  better 
results  from  every  cow — and  more  profit. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


fouls;  hoof  rot 

I  I  THRU/H  - 

rrr 


USE 


A  DU.  WAVtOfl  D  AO  DUCT 


Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
mailed  postpaid  $1  00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Horse  limping? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

For  38  years  Absorbine  has  relieved  hard- 
worked  muscles  and  tendons  —  a  quick 
help  to  reduce  strain-swellings.  Promptly 
eases  injuries,  never  blisters,  loosens  hair 
or  causes  lay-ups.  A  great  antiseptic  for 
aiding  quick  healing  of  cuts,  bruises,  sores. 
Any  druggist — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THEO,  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


Profitable  Pasture  Top¬ 
dressing 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 

There  is  probably  no  time  during  the 
entire  year  that  the  dairyman  can  make 
•milk  so  cheaply  as  when  his  cows  are 
on  good  pasture.  In  spite  of  this  fact 
the  permanent  pastures  on  many  of  our 
eastern  farms  are  badly  neglected  and 
fail  to  furnish  anywhere  near  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  feed  that  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  produce. 

Probably  one  reason  for  this  condition 
is  that  in  many  cases  wet  land  or  steep 
side-hills  are  used  for  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  because  of  the  difficulty  of  plowing 
and  reseeding  such  land.  That  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plow  or  reseed  pasture  land 
to  increase  its  productivity  is  proven  by 
figures  obtained  from  test  plots  in  New¬ 
port  County,  R.  I.,  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Three  different  pastures  were  selected 
on  which  the  sod  had  become  rather  thin 
and  the  grass  was  principally  Rhode 
Island  Bent,  a  native  grass  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  that  is  of  poor  yielding  and  feeding 
quality. 

On  each  pasture  one-half  acre  was 
measured  off  and  divided  into  five  plots 
of  one-tenth  acre  each  and  numbered  1, 
2,  3,  4  and  5.  These  plots  in  the  Spring 
of  1929  received  fertilizer  treatment  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  top  dressing  at  the  following 
rate  per  acre : 

Plot  No.  1 — 

240  lbs.  cyanamid 
GOO  lbs.  superphosphate 
200  lbs.  muriate  of  potash 
2,000  lbs.  hydrated  lime 

Plot  No.  2— 

600  lbs.  superphosphate 
200  lbs.  muriate  of  potash 
2,000  lbs.  hydrated  lime 

Plot  No.  3 — 

GOO  lbs.  superphosphate 
2,000  lbs.  hydrated  lime 

Plot  No.  4— 

2,000  lbs.  hydrated  lime 

Plot  No.  5 — 

Received  no  treatment  and  was 
left  as  a  check  on  the  original 
condition  of  the  pasture. 

During  1929  all  of  these  plots  were 
closely  grazed.  In  the  Spring  of  1930  an 
application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
given  to  plot  No.  1  at  the  rate  of  250 
lbs.  per  acre.  No  other  treatment  was 
given  to  any  of  the  plots.  The  area  was 
fenced  to  keep  the  cattle  out  and  three 
times  during  the  season,  in  May,  July 
and  September,  the  area  was  closely 
clipped,  the  clippings  carefully  weighed, 
dried  and  again  weighed,  that  the  yield 
might  be  obtained  both  as  green  grass 
and  as  dry  hay.  The  average  yield  of  the 
three  plots  is  given  below  on  an  acre 
■  basis : 


Green  Wt. 
.20,780  lbs. 
.12,510  lbs. 
.12.109  lbs. 
.12;i00  lbs. 
.  7,253  lbs. 


Dry  Wt. 
8,062  lbs. 
7,257  lbs. 
5,041  lbs. 
5,038  lbs. 
3,327  lbs. 


Plot  No.  1 
Plot  No.  2 
Plot  No.  3 
Plot  No.  4 
Plot  No.  5 

The  yield  of  grass  on  Plot  No.  1  is  ap¬ 
proximately  three  times  as  great  as  that 
on  Plot  No.  5.  Thus  the  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  credited  with  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  pasture  three  head  of  cattle 
where  only  one  was  pastured  before.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  grasses  on  this  plot  has  changed 
to  a  point  where  it  is  nearly  50  per  cent 
clover.  It  was  also  noticeable  during  the 
drought  of  the  past  season  that  the 
grasses  on  Plot  No.  1  stayed  green  and 
succulent  long  after  the  grasses  on  the 
other  plots  had  become  brown  and  dried. 

The  cost  per  acre  of  the  fertilizer 
treatment  can  be  readily  figured  from  the 
price  of  fertilizer  in  any  given  locality. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  applications 
given  should  last  three  years  witli  the 
exception  of  Plot  No.  1,  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  at  the  same 
rate  annually.  In  Rhode  Island  the  cost 
per  acre  would  be  approximately  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


I  Plot  No. 
Plot  No. 
1  Plot  No. 
Plot  No. 


1929 

1.  $29.00 

2.  21.50 

3.  16.50 

4.  10.50 


1930 

$7.50 


1931 

$7.50 


Av. 

$14.66 

7.13 

5.50 

3.50 


Plot  No.  5. 


Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  while  Plot  No.  4  apparently 
has  almost  an  identical  yield  with  Plot 
No.  3,  the  vegetation  on  Plot  No.  4  is 
largely-  composed  of  weeds.  Lime  alone 
cannot  be  recommended  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  for  pastures,  but  when  combined  with 
the  other  chemicals  produces  maximum 


returns. 

Plots  No.  2  and  3  gave  the  greatest 
amount  of  feed  at  the  lowest  cost  per  100 


Teed  for  l 

w  Growth 


Generally  speaking,  the  well  developed 
cow  is  the  big  producer.  Calf  feeding 
is  a  vitally  important  matter  to  the 
dairy  farmer  raising  his  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  takes  the  place  of  milk  minerals— 
milk  proteins  — •  milk  sugar  — •  each 
playing  its  own  important  part  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
calf.  And  the  amounts  are  important 
—  don’t  hold  back  the  milk,  if  you 
want  “Milk  Results.”  Be  sure  the 
calf  gets  her  share  —  authorities 
recommend  10%  to  25%  of  the 
ration.  If  calf  meals  you  buy  do  not 
contain  specified  amount  —  write  for 
information  on  source  of  supply. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  “contains  dry 
skim  milk” — ask  “how  much?’’ 


American  Dry  MiEk  Institute,  Inc. 

B  1352, 2XX  N.  La  Salle  StM  Chicago 


feed 


M 


P  RY~S  KIM] 


NO  WORMS  HERE! 

One  of  a  herd  of  fine 
Berkshires  wormed  with 
Nema  Capsules,  owned  by 
H.  L.  Knust,  Clifton ,  Texas 


SEND 

FOR 


Special 

Offer! 

— giving  practical 
working  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  you  re¬ 
move  worms  from 
Iivestockandpoultry. 


FREE 

SERIES  OF  2 
IL  LUSTRA  TED 

WORM 

BULLETINS 


NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 

[TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.] 

Kill  Large  Roundworms, 
Hookworms,  Stomach  Worms 

in  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry 


The  “no-seiback”  treatment 


Safe,  sure,  easy  to  give — Already  Nema  has  won 
high  praise  from  thousands  of  Livestock  Raisers. 

C-fl  CAPSULES  For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 

C-A  Capsules  remove  both  tapeworms  and  large 
roundworms  in  one  treatment  without  setback. 
One  of  the  bulletins  tells  about  C-A  Capsules. 


Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

For  free  bulletins  address 


Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N-25  L 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  Walkerville,  Ontario 


iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmi 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiimiiiiii 
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lbs.,  but  in  quality  did  not  match  that 
of  No.  1,  which  had  nearly  twice  as 
much  clover  as  Plots  No.  2  or  3. 

With  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  milk 
production,  and  the  increasing  value  of 
land,  the  subject  of  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  permanent  pastures  is  a 
matter  that  should  receive  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  every  dairyman. 


Tri-County  Dairy  Test 

The  new  Western  New  York  Tri-Coun¬ 
ty  Dairy  Record  Club  started  its  first 
week  of  active  testing  with  more  than 
1,250  cows  signed  from  91  dairies  in 
Erie  and  Chautauqua  counties,  according 
to  the  report  of  L.  A.  Devenpeck,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  at  Go- 
wanda.  Cattaraugus  County  is  about  to 
start  this  service  to  their  dairymen. 

Erie  County  has  750  cows  in  61  herds 
and  Chautauqua  County  has  "more  than 
500  cows  from  30  herds.  The  three  coun¬ 
ties  plan  to  have  more  than  2,000  cows  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month’s  testing. 
Orange  County,  the  first  to  use  this  plan 
in  New  York  State,  now  is  testing  nearly 
4,000  cows  at  the  close  of  the  first  year. 

In  the  daily  record  club,  the  dairyman 
weighs  the  feed  and  both  milkings  for  one 
day  each  month  and  on  the  same  day 
takes  samples  of  the  two  milkings  for 
the  same  day.  The  samples  and  records 
are  mailed  to  the  central  laboratory,  at 
Gowanda,  where  the  records  are  sum¬ 
marized  and  the  samples  tested  for  fat. 
A  report  of  the  test  is  then  sent  to  the 
herd  owner,  with  whatever  suggestions 
appearing  timely.  The  tester  will  visit 
each  member  at  least  twice  each  year  to 
discuss  the  records  for  his  herd. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  5-Dec.  20.  —  Short  courses  in 
dairying,  Vermont  Agricultural  College, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Nov.  6-8. — National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  Federation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nov.  12-12.  - —  American  Bornological 
Society  47  th  annual  meeting,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

Nov.  12-21. — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.— Fifth  Annual  Chirst- 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  3-5. — N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dee.  3-7. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Exposition;  Harvey  C.  Wood,  141  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

Dec.  S-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.j  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10-12. — Springfield  Poultry  Show, 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager,  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  New  York  City  Baby 
Reef  Show,  Stockyards,  11th  Ave.  and 
West  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  17-18. — Connecticut  Bornological 
Society  40th  annual  meeting  and  Fruit 
Show,  Hartford.  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  sec¬ 
retary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan  8-10,  1931.  —  Delaware  Ponltry 
Show,  Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  19-24.— Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  14-16. — State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  4-5.  —  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ; 
Northern  Wisconsin  Holstein  sale.  Jas. 
R.  Garver,  Madison,  Wis.,  sale  manager. 

Nov.  6-7.  —  Madison,  Wis.;  Southern 
Wisconsin  Holstein  sale ;  Jas.  R.  Garver, 
Madison,  Wis.,  manager. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  October  18,  1930.  Con¬ 
ditions  improved  at  week’s  close,  large  accumu¬ 
lation  of  holdovers  greatly  reduced.  Beef  i 
steers  and  yearlings  weak  to  25c  lower,  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago  25  to  50c  off,  medium  and  I 
plain  grades  showing  most  decline,  top  $9.25,  | 
average  weight  1,400  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales  $7.25  j 
to  $8.  She  stock  closing  weak.  Bulls  and  cut-  I 
ters  about  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $0.25  to  $7,  I 
beef  bulls  $0  to  $6.75,  butcher  cows  $5  to 
$5.75,  cutters  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Stockers  and 
feeders  steady  to  weak,  light  country  demand, 
bulk  of  sales  $0.50  to  $7.25.  Calves  steady, 
top  vealers  $13.50. 

Hogs  steady,  top  220  to  250-lb.  weights  $11.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  18,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  284  cars;  171  Virginia,  27  West  Virginia, 
19  St.  Paul,  12  Maryland,  10  Tennessee,  10 
Pittsburgh,  7  Chicago,  7  Kentucky,  4  St.  Louis, 

4  North  Carolina,  J  Michigan,  3  Pennsylvania, 

2  Kansas  City,  1  Buffalo,  1  Indiana,  1  Ohio,  1 
Nebraska;  containing  7,409  head,  272  head 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  7,741  head,  914  calves, 
2A5S3  hogs,  309  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9  to  $10.25; 


medium.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $9;  common, 
900  to  1.100  lbs..  $5.50  to  $7.50;  good,  1,100  to 
1.300  lbs..  $8.75  to  $10;  medium,  1,100  to  1.300 
lbs..  $7.75  to  $8.75;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$8.75  to  $10. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8; 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  good,  $4.75  to 
$5.75;  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6.75  to  $7.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium.  $5  to  $6.75;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $12  to  $13.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $10  to  $12;  cull  and  common,  $7  to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $7;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  It  ;.,  $7.25  to  $8.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to 
$7.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.50;  ined.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.50;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $11  to 
$11.50;  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  290  to  350  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25;  pkg. 
sows,  medium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.50 
to  $10.75. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.00@$8.75 

Medium  .  6.75@  8.00 

Common  . . .  i .  5.00@  6.75 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  7.75@  8.75 

Medium  .  6.50@  7.75 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good .  6.75(5;  7.50 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50@  6.75 

Cows,  good  .  4.75@  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75@  4.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  1.50@  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.75@  6.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75@  5.75 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  ch . 10.50(5)14.00 

Medium  .  7.50(5  10.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00@  7.50 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  ch .  5.50@  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.50@  5.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch. .  ,$10.00@10.60 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  good  and  ch . .  .10.45@10.70 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch .  .10.50@10.75 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350.,  good  and  ch.  .10.00(5)10.70 


Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  ch.  8.25(5)  9.00 


SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch....  9.25@10.00 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.50@$8.50  i 

Medium  .  6.00(5}  7.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.50(5)  6.00 

Ylg.  wetli.,  IK)  to  110.  med.  and  ch. .  3.00(5!  5.75 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.25(8!  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.75@  3.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2^-in. 
Kings.  $1.30  to  $1.25;  21/i-in.  Hubbardstons, 

$1.15  to  $1.25;  2y2-in.  Wealthies,  $1.25;  2i/a-in. 
Twenty  Ounce.  85c  to  $1.15;  2%-in.  Wolf 

Rivers,  $1  to  $1.15;  2V&-in.  Smokehouse,  $1  to 
$1.15;  2%-in.  Alexanders,  $1;  unclassified,  2 %- 
in.  R.  I.  Greenings,  75  to  85c:  U.  S.  Utility, 
2%-in.  Kings,  $1.25;  Ohio,  unclassified,  214-in. 
Jonathans,  $1.25;  2-in..  $1;  Md.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2l/4-in.  Delicious,  $1.75;  Pa.,  unclassified,  2%- 
in.  Staymans,  $1  to  $1.10;  W.  Va.,  unclassified, 
2%-in.  Staymans,  $1;  2%-in. ,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
beans,  Va.,  bu.  liprs.,  green,  $2.90  to  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Danish  Seed.  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  90-lb.  sacks,  Domestic,  75  to  85c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  ert.,  L.  I.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  poorer,  $1; 

celery,  N.  Y..  2-3  crts.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cranber¬ 

ries,  Mass.,  25-11).  box,  best,  $3;  poorer,  $2.50 
to  $2.65;  grapes.  N.  Y.,  Concords,  12-ci t.  bskt., 
best,  45  to  48c:  poorer,  low  as  35c;  2-qt.  bskt., 
10  to  12c;  cartons,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Pa.,  Con¬ 
cords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  best,  45  to  48c;  poorer,  low 

as  35c;  4-qt.  bskt..  21  to  22c;  onions,  U.  S.,  No. 

1,  Ohio.  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  50  to  60c;  100-lb. 
sacks.  $1;  Indiana,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  50  to 
60c;  pears,  N.  Yr.,  bu.  bskt.,  No.  1,  Kieffers, 
75  to  90c;  Seckels,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Bartletts. 

$1.25  to  $1.50;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu..bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.15;  bu.  liprs'.,  65  to  75c;  %  bbl.  hprs.,  $1.50; 
potatoes,  U.  S.,  No.  1,  Maine,  150-lb.  sacks, 
Gr.  Mts.,  $2.75  to  $2.90;  cobblers,  $2.75;  120- 
lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.30  to  $2.40;  100-lb.  sacks, 
Gr.  Mts.,  $2;  L.  I..  150-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  $3 

to  $3.35;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks,  Russets,  $2.50; 
prunes,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Damsons.  $1.50  to 

$1.75;  quinces,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.65: 
poorer,  $1.25;  squash,  N.  Y.,  80-lb.  sacks,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  J. 
yellows,  bu.  hprs.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  poorer,  $1.25; 
bbls.,  medium,  $2.75;  Va.,  bbls.,  yellow,  $1.10 
to  $1.25. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

The  Good  Old  “Durhams”  of  our 
Forelathers 

“The  Farmers’  Favorite  Breed  Today” 

Excel «  in  returning  profite  at  the  pail 
and  on  the  meat  block 

Shorthorn  calves  make  the  cheapest  gains 
and  return  the  largest  profits. 

3,979  Shorthorn  cows  of  all  ages  aver¬ 
age  8,476.5  lbs.  of  milk.  Ten  top  rec¬ 
ords  average  19,338.7  lbs.  of  milk. 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed.  Write 
for  literature  to — 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Registered 

Milking- 

Shortliorn 


Bull  Calves 


Sire  Premier  3rd 
BEN  DAVIS 
Wolcott,  N.Y. 


Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16^ 
hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Writefor  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke¬ 
houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
to  you  at  factory  Prices. 
EMPIRE  TANKHEATER  CO. 
,13  IN.  7  th  St.,  Washington,  Ia^ 


TANKHEATER 

k  BURNS  OIL. 


Fistula^" 

Over  10,000  cases  are  success¬ 
fully  treated  each  year  with  our 

MEDICINE  No.  1 

No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  every  5th  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle  postpaid, 
money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  10c  for  copy  of 
OUR  BIG  NEW  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Valuable  for  its  information  upon  animal  diseases.  Or 
^write  us  for  any  kind  of  vetermary:advice. 

FLEMING  BROS.  0-349  StockYards,  Chicago 


fit-e  e 


BOOK 


ON  CARE  OF  YOUR  DOG 


A  valuable,  illustrated  104  page  treatise — 
based  upon  over  50  years  experience  in 
the  treatment  and  feeding  of  dogs. 

There  is  a  special  Glover  Medicine  for 
most  conditions. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Should  they 
not  have  the  particular  Medicine  you  need 
—obtain  it  at  once  by  writing  direct  to  us. 

For  Free  book  write 

GLOVER'S 

Imperial 

DOG  MEDICINES 

1 19  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


ZD 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


526  Land  Title  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


I 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Hulls  one  month  to  serviceable  age,  from  record 
dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Exceptional  values.  To  make  room  for 
greatly  increased  herd  will  pay  express  up  to  Nov.  1 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllle  Flat.,  N.  V. 


FOR 

SALE 


TEN  GRADE  GUERNSEY  COWS 

from  3  to  5  years  old.  Description  and  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing  on  request.  Average  test  4  5.  Brice  $950  F.  O.  B 
E.  G.  COWPEIt,  Route  8,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y^ 

AYRSHIRES 


FA'hHlIMi- 

Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Ash  Grove  Baby  Bulls 

One  to  three  months.  From  dams  with  records  of 
10,500'to  13,000  lbs.  milk.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Buy  a 
good  bull  calf  at  farmer’s  prices  and  raise  liim  yourself. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Spring's,  N.Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  ,C~j 


Choice  Wisconsin,  Young,  /Y  TJK7  C! 
Heavy  -  Producing,  Large  Vy  VF  W® 


The  best  cows  we  have  in  this  county  at 
$135.00,  delivered  in  car  lots,  T.  B.  tested, 
also  blood-tested  for  abortion.  Drought 
shortage  of  feed.  Write  or  wire. 


GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wisconsin 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

13  months  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Accredited  herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  fnUIC  F  °  R 

and  Registered  Lfdll  J  LUWSSALE 

T.  R.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Hereford  Breeding'  Cows  Reasonable. 

WILLIAM  SCHRADER  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

i _ _ _ J 

WANTED!  class  Male  Coonhound  Tt 

age,  on  six  days’  trial.  Money  deposited  in  express  office 
here  during  trial.  Describe  fully  first  letter.  Dog  dealers 
save  your  stamps.  RALPH  P.  ATKINSON,  East  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Wept.  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 


GREAT  DANE 

“A  dog  you  will  tie  proud  to  own.”  Male  $25 ; 
Female  $15.  L.  FEINBERG,  Liberty,  New  York 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  "t0s!dMS Til 

females  #*>•  O.  II.  KILLY  Franklin,  Vermont 


Grey  Mats  German  Shepherd  Pups 8 Ration  •JS;  Dd£ 

livered,  S  1  5;  25  lbs  ,  $2.  R.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  DCAfil  EC  3  males  one  year  old,  nicely 
ENGLISH  BCBUttO  started.  1  female  two  years 
old,  good  all  day  hunter,  $35.00. 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Por«  Royal,  Pa. 


MALE  QP4NIIPI  2  years  old,  house  broken,  good 
HItOWN  Ljr/llilClj  watch  dog  and  companion. 
Loves  an  auto  and  children.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


For  Sale—  SPANIELS,  AIREDALES.  WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS.  POODLES 
PUPPIES  and  others.  Prices  S5  up.  Would  exchange  for  Poultry, 
vegetables  or  anything  equal  value.  Ili-Orade  Kennels,  Nepang,  Conn. 


A I D  C  n  A I  C  Dll  DQ  Good  ones,  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
AIHLUALL  ruro  *5,Sc.*10ea.  N.  E.  Wood,  Danielson, Conn. 

A iREDALES— Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Puppies  and 
grow  n  dogs. Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  SideFarni, Madison, N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  PfiPPIIrQ  8  weeks  old.  Best  strain 
GREAT  DANE  rUIiiLO  Jos.  l’rozeller,  Monsey.  N.Y. 


PED.  GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  —  Blacks,  Blues,  Hai  le- 
quins,  S35  up.  FA  It M  HOLM,  New  Pultz,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


fnllin  Pirn-nine  THE  KIND  everybody  wants 

I  Uppivo  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

TU/fl  PEDIGREED  BLACK  COCKER  BITCHES— 10  mos. 
mu  0id  One  bred-  GRETIA  FARR,  Bristol  Vermont 


SWINE  ^ 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hogcholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junclion,  (Dutchess  Co.) ,  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Pennky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs  er  breeding.  A  Iso 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  R.  8.  McNeil,  Dover,  Del. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE 

E.  M.  Partington  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  S&.'VMfci? 

Papers.  Imrauned, 

■  #10.00.  II.  J.  LUND,  Albion,  New  York 


Registered 

SPOTTED 


Poland-Chinas 


SOWS  —  BOARS  —  PIGS 
A.M.  Kennel, R.  3, Honey  Brook,  Pa 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— 60  big  type  pedi¬ 
greed  Figs,  $8.00 ea.  and  up.  R.1IILL,  Seneca  Kalin, N.Y 


CHOICE  PIGS  AT  prices^RS 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester — 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.  O.  1).  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  1VALTF.lt  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Wobnrn,  Mass. 
— . .  Telephone  Woburn  0086 


CHESTER  WHITE  DIPC 
AND  DUROC  I  IUlJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  J>.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


SHEEP 


SHEEPMEN  ATTENTION 

We  are  offering  some  good  Dorset,  Southdown,  Cots- 
wold,  Suffolk,  Delaine,  Shropshire  and  Rambouillet 
Rams.  Pric  ed  according  with  the  times  Try  us  out,  we 
will  surprise  you.  (I.  I).  &  B.  S. TOWNSEND,  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


FAIRMOUNT 
SHROPSHIRE 
J.  E.  WATKINS 


Fya7/yo  fired  to  Imported 

JCi  WV  C  3  Ram ,  $10  to  $25  ea. 

R.  2  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CFG  f  8 1 IIKOfi SI?/ R F  EWES  &  RAMS 

Priced  to  sell.  C.  M.  M  ue Naught,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


Ron  Shrnnehirnc  25  Y®«rl'ng  RAMS,  BO  yearling 
neg.  onropbmres  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  inter¬ 
national  C  hnmpion.  Fred  Van  Yleet  &  Sons  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — Regr.  D_mc  „nll  All  ages.  Sired 

SH  HOPS  HIRE  I\ams  3110  LWeS  by  Wardwell’s 
and  Buttai’s stock.  C.  G.  ROWER,  Ludlow ville, N  “ 


s 

Y. 


sFA°LRE-Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  aa,ncdw  Ewes  “ 

ported.  The  WILLIAMS  FARM,  W  indy  Kow,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 


For  Sale— 25  or  100  DELAINE  EWES 

CLARE  GREGORY  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
type  and  quality.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Lndlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


Yearling  and  2-Year  Rambouillet  RAMS.  Ham  himbs,  extra 
good;  priced  low.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS* 
a  few  EWES.  Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FFRDPTe  for  killing  rats, 
rknllL  Id  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  *4.00. 
Females,  *4.50.  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rabbit  and  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


PPPPCT6  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
•  t  It  HC  |  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  SB.  Young  stock  November  sales,  Females  So- 
Males  $4.50;  1  pair  $9.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction 
•book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  New  London,  Ohle 


RABBITS 


NEW  Bargains  in 

Zealand  BREEDERS  and  YOUNG  STOCK 

KtLU»  N.  D.  YOUNG  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  BEVERENS,  CHINCHILLAS  and 
CAVIES.  JONAS  PETERSIIIME  --  Salisbury,  Pa. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  7] 


For  sale- 

16  HEAD  OF 
BEAUTIFUL 
Address  : 


SHETLAND  PONIES  g«S 

PONY  FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

heifers.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  New  York 


ATQ  A  few  Does  bred  to  freshen  early. 

WVH  I  O  CHAS.  A.  STROH  Milford,  Pa. 

beTgM  Pups  RaTsed  Red  Foxes  Mat  Raccoons 

Write  for  prices.  F.  E.  Pierson  Groton,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
$33  West  3«th  St.,  New  York 
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November  1,  19.40 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Quaker  owned  Holstein -Friesian  cows  used  in  making  dairy  feed  experiments 
at  Monona  Farm,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feed  the  Right  Ration 
for  Winter  Milk  Making 
and  Pocket  More  Profit 

WINTER  . . .  ice . . .  snow . . .  higher  dairy  product 
prices.  Now’s  when  your  better  business  judg¬ 
ment  insists  that  each  cow  start  giving  you  her  best 
milk-making  effort.  And  to  obtain  her  best  effort,  it  is 
good  business  for  you  to  provide  her  with  a  Quaker 
ration  that  she  can  readily  turn  into  milk. 

Quaker  16%  Dairy  Ration  is  a  concentrated,  milk¬ 
making  dairy  feed  —  an  ideal  winter  ration.  Cows 
respond  to  it  quickly  and  remain  in  excellent  condition 
while  under  heavy  production.  It  is  uniform  and  eco¬ 
nomical;  feeds  well  with  home-grown  roughages.  The 
Quaker  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  tell  you  more  about 
why  it’s  good  business  to  feed  Quaker  16%  Dairy  Ration. 


If  your  local  feeding  conditions  make  a  higher  protein 
ration  desirable ,  Quaker  20 %  Protein  Dairy  Ration  or 
Quaker  24 %  Dairy  Ration  is  built  to  fill  your  needs . 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  —  is  the  complete 
carbohydrate  feed;  combines  perfectly  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or 
16%).  A  choice  feed  for  all  young  or  dry  stock;  an 
entire  grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 

BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 

k 


Dairy  Cattle  and 

Proved  Dairy  Sires.  —  What  is  a 
proved  dairy  sire?  Here  is  one  answer: 
“A  bull  that  has  live  daughters  which  give 
more  milk  and  fat  than  their  dams  gave 
at  the  same  ages  and  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  comparison  of  yearly  records 
made  by  herd  improvement  associations.” 
This  definition  is  not  satisfactory  to  soine 
critical  breeders.  They  demand  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  dairy  sire’s  breeding  value  than 
is  represented  by  five  daughters  that  ex* 
cel  their  dams  in  milk  and  fat  yield,  un¬ 
less  these  are  all  of  his  daughters.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  that  he  had  20  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  only  five  of  them  were  known  to 
be  superior  to  their  dams  as  milk  and 
fat  producers.  In  this  case,  the  proof  of 
his  breeding  value  might  be  decidedly 
misleading.  It  could  hardly  be  accepted 
as  convincing.  A  little  proof  may  be  no 
better  than  none  in  animal  breeding.  The 
most  complete  evidence  that  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out 
of  a  scientific  program  of  breeding  for 
milk  and  fat.  In  the  absence  of  such  evi¬ 
dence,  the  improving  of  dairy  herds,  from 
a  production  standpoint,  is  mostly  on  a 
hit-or-miss  or  trial  and  error  basis. 
“Luck”  or  “accident”  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  this  groping  work.  Improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  however,  because 
thousands  of  dairy  cattle  are  bred  and 
their  milk  and  fat  yields  recorded  where 
dozens  formerly  were  raised  and  tested 
for  production.  The  greater  the  number 
of  high-producing  individuals  of  improved 
strains  from  which  to  select  sires,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  every  buyer  of  a 
purebred  dairy  bull  to  obtain  one  that 
will  improve  his  herd.  Many  a  breeder 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject 
says  that  dairy  cattle  breeding  for  econo¬ 
my  and  profit  is  just  beginning,  and  that 
the  best  days  of  the  dairy  breeds  are  to 
come. 

Improving  Farm  Sheep. — At  the  recent 
Baltimore  Livestock  Show  the  manager 
of  the  St.  Amour  Co.’s  Hampshire  flock  at 
Mortonville,  Pa.,  told  me  that  the  demand 
for  rams  this  year  had  been  unusually  ac¬ 
tive  at  fair  prices.  Sheep  raising  in 
Pennsylvania  steadily  is  increasing.  As 
evidence  of  this  fact,  approximately  140 
purebred  rams  have  been  sold  at  six. 
sales  in  that  State  this  Fall.  Five  of 
these  auctions  were  sponsored  by  county 
wool  growers’  associations,  and  were  held 
at  Indiana,  Montrose,  Meyersdale,  Smeth- 
port  and  State  College.  The  other  sale 
wras  under  the  auspices  of  a  regional  as¬ 
sociation  of  wool  growers  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  was  held 
at  Titusville.  The  rams  were  Hampshires, 
Shropshires  and  Southdowns,  all  con¬ 
signed  by  Pennsylvania  farmers.  The 
present  plan  of  distributing  purebred 
mutton-bred  rams  in  that  State  is  en¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  good  sires  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  farm  flocks.  Maryland  sheep 
breeders  use  the  same  plan  in  their  State. 
The  improvement  of  farm  flocks  in  both 
States  has  been  marked  in  the  past  five 
vears.  Nowadays  more  sheep  are  well- 
bred  than  are  well-fed.  Purebred  rams 
give  the  best  account  of  themselves  in 
grade  farm  flocks  that  are  fed  well,  and 
kept  free  from  parasites  inside  and  .  on 
their  skins.  Almost  without  an  exception, 
every  man  who  buys  a  good  ram  to  use  in 
his  flock  will  thereafter  feed  and  care  for 
his  sheep  with  a  heightened  interest. 
Many  flocks,  however,  that  are  headed  by 
good' purebred  rams,  are  poorly  wintered. 
Ewes  that  are  due  to  lamb  in  the  Spring 
cannot  properly  nourish  their  young  be¬ 
fore  and  after  birth  if  they  are  carried 
through  the  Winter  on  poor  hay.  They 
need  and  will  pay  for  better  feed  and 
more  of  it. 

Wheat  for  Hogs.  —  On  October  15, 
the  bulk  of  175  to  225-lb.  hogs  sold  in 
Chicago  at  $9.70  to  $10  a  cwt.  On  that 
day  at  the  Baltimore  Livestock  Show,  I 
saw  a  drove  of  31  Poland-Chinas,  aver¬ 
aging  about  170  lbs.,  that  had  made  good 
gains  at  a  cost  of  less  than  six  cents  a 
pound  on  coarsely-ground  wheat.  At  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station  these  hogs 
were  fed  45  days — from  August  29  to 
October  14.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
trial,  they  averaged  95  lbs.  On  ground 
wheat,  fishmeal  and  minerals  they  made 
a  daily  gain  of  1.53  lbs.  each.  The  cost 
of  each  100  lbs.  of  gain  was  $5.98.  The 
ground  wheat  was  figured  at  $1.50.  the 
fishmeal  at  $4,  and  the  minerals  at  $1.50 
a  cwt.  The  hogs  were  fed  twice  daily ; 
they  received  all  of  the  wheat  that  they 
would  take.  During  the  trial  they  ate 
7,074.4  lbs.  of  wheat,  540  lbs.  of  fishmeal, 
and  18  lbs.  of  minerals,  a  total  of  7,028.4 
lbs.  of  feed.  No  minerals  were  fed  for 
the  first  32  days,  but  during  the  last  13 
days  they  had  their,  choice  of  salt,  7.5 
lbs.,  finely-ground  limestone,  4.25  lbs., 
and  steamed  bonemeal,  6.25  lbs.  These 
minerals  were  supplied  in  separate  com¬ 
partments  of  the  feeder.  The  feed  con¬ 
sumed  per  100  lbs.  of  gain  was  330.62 
lbs.  of  wheat,  25.25  lbs.  of  fishmeal,  and 
.84  lbs.  of  minerals,  a  total  of  356.71  lbs. 
Fishmeal  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  6  lbs.  for 
the  31  hogs  twice  a  day.  B.  E.  Car¬ 
michael,  who  planned  this  wheat  feeding- 
trial,  says  that  the  present  price  of 
wheat  is  low  compared  with  corn,  and 
that  at  present  prices  wheat  may  be  fed 
with  profit.  “Wheat  is  an  excellent  feed 
for  fattening  hogs,”  he  says.  “Numerous 
trials  in  different  States  have  shown  that 
ground  wheat  is,  on  the  average,  slightly 
more  efficient  than  ground  corn,  pound 
for  pound,  as  a  feed  for  hogs.”  .A  point 
of  interest  is  that  the  wheat-fed  hogs 
were  remarkably  smooth  in  their  flesh¬ 
ing,  and  their  skins  and  hair  were  in  ex- 


Other  Livestock 

ceptionally  good  condition.  A  Kansas 
steer  feeder  at  the  show  told  me  that 
wheat  feeding  had  made  a  thickness, 
growth  and  brightness  of  hair  on  his 
Herefords  that  were  unique  in  his  long 
experience  as  a  beef  maker.  Fishmeal, 
which  runs  about  51  per  cent  in  crude 
protein,  is  used  as  a  protein  supplement 
in  the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry 
on  an  increasing  scale  in  Maryland,  and 
in  some  other  Eastern  States. 

Baltimore’s  Livestock  Show.  —  At 
the  second  annual  Baltimore  Livestock 
Show,  Oct.  14-17,  the  exhibit  of  well-bred, 
prime  fat  cattle,  averaging  about  1,000 
lbs.  at  less  than  20  months  of  age,  was 
the  largest  on  record  east  of  Chicago.  In 
1929  there  was  a  single  entry  of  this 
class  at  the  Baltimore  stockyards  show. 
This  was  a  load  of  16  Herefords  from 
Kansas  that  averaged  950  lbs.,  easily 
won  the  grand  championship,  and  realized 
50c  a  pound  at  auction.  This  year  there 
were  more  than  15  carloads  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  baby 
beeves  from  New  York  State,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  addition  to  more  than  100  carloads 
and  half-carloads  of  fat  or  well-fleshed 
steers,  mostly  from  the  Virginias.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  were  24  carloads  of 
feeder  cattle  of  the  three  breeds,  but 
principally  Herefords,  and  65  fat  steers 
shown  singly  in  the  open  class,  while  4-H 
club  boys  and  girls  showed  60  Hereford, 
45  Shorthorn  and  50  Aberdeen-Angus 
baby  beeves.  The  fat  hogs,  including 
two  carloads,  numbered  170  head,  and 
the  fat  lambs,  including  five  carloads, 
totaled  335  head.  Altogether  it  was  the 
most  extensive  and  representative  display 
of  meat  stock  on  the  hoof  ever  seen  in 
the  East,  and  there  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  farmers  and  feeders.  The  first, 
second  and  third-prize  loads  of  fat  cattle 
weighing  less  than  1.100  lbs.,  were  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus.  The  top  load,  shown  by 
Tolan  Farm,  Farmingdale,  Ill.,  won  the 
grand  championship  of  the  show,  and  sold 
at  auction  for  $21.50  a  cwt.  The  second- 
prize  load,  from  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  brought  $16  a  cwt. 
The  grand  champion  single  fat  steer  of 
the  show  was  an  Aberdeen-Angus  from 
Briarcliff  Farms.  This  baby  beef,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1,000  lbs.,  sold  at  auction  for 
$2.25  a  pound.  In  the  4-H  club  classes, 
Sam  Buchanan.  Marion,  Va.,  had  the 
champion  Hereford  steer,  Sami.  Brom- 
baugh.  State  Line,  Pa.,  the  champion 
Shorthorn,  and  James  T.  Thornton,  Jr., 
New  Berlin,  Ill.,  the  champion  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Susquehanna  Farms,  Pearson, 
Md.,  had  the  champion  carload  of  fat 
hogs,  the  champion  pen,  and  the  champion 
barrow.  The  only  other  carload  of  fat 
hogs  was  from  Sni-a-Bar  Farms,  Grain 
Valley,  Mo.,  which  also  exhibited  a  car¬ 
load  of  fat  Shorthorn  steers  that  weighed 
about  900  lbs.  and  brought  $13  a  cwt.  at 
auction.  In  carloads  of  fat  lambs,  Obe 
Hanlin,  Mt.  Storm,  W.  Va.,  won  first. 
Duling  Bros.,  located  at  the  same  place, 
won  first  in  pens  of  15  fat  lambs,  and 
one  of  their  entries  was  the  champion 
single  fat  lamb.  The  average  of  the  prices 
received  by  the  exhibitors  for  their  cattle, 
lambs  and  hogs  were  substantially  higher 
than  they  would  have  obtained  on  the 
open  market. 

Mules  in  the  East. — Recently  I  saw 
a  mule  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  that  has 
been  dependably  in  the  collar  every  sea¬ 
son  on  a  farm  for  20  years.  He  has  paid 
for  himself  and  his  board  many  times 
over.  When  he  was  in  his  prime,  he 
could  outpull  any  local  horses  of  his 
weight,  and  many  a  horse  that  greatly 
outweighed  him,  according  to  his  owner. 
This  man,  who  has  worked  a  good  many 
mules,  says  that  a  well-trained  span  will 
take  better  care  of  themselves,  eat  less, 
waste  less,  live  longer,  stand  more  hard 
work,  and  do  less  damage  to  rowed  crops 
in  cultivation  than  any  team  of  horses 
that  he  has  ever  seen.  I  note,  by  the 
way,  that  in  Pennsylvania  a  mule  team 
has  pulled  more  than  its  own  weight  on 
the  drawbar  of  a  dynamometer.  This 
span,  owned  by  Raymond  Hilfiger  at  Can¬ 
ton,  weighs  2,225  lbs.,  .  and  at  the  1930 
Forksville  Fair  in  Sullivan  Co.,  Pa.,  ex¬ 
erted  a  tractive  pull  of  2,300  lbs.  on  the 
dynamometer.  This  is  a  machine  used 
to  measure  the  power  of  draft  animals. 
So  far  as  I  know,  neither  Kentucky  nor 
Missouri  has  a  mule  team  that  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  test  has  equaled  the  record  made  by 
the  Pennsylvania  span.  Mules  that  are 
properly  trained  when  young,  are  about 
as  free  from  the  kicking  vice  as  horses 
similarly  trained.  I  have  worked  more 
mules  than  horses.  The  only  time  that  I 
was  ever  kicked  was  by  a  horse. 

Co-operative  Abattoirs.  —  The 
slaughtering  plant  alluded  to  on  page 
1195  cost  about  $8,000.  With  buildings, 
accessories  and  trucks,  the  owners  have 
a  capital  investment  of  about  $20,000. 
Their  overhead  expenses  are  comparative¬ 
ly  light.  They  own  and  control  their 
business,  and.  being  experienced  buyers 
and  sellers,  they  are  prospering.  What 
they  lose  in  offal  and  other  by-products 
of  slaughtering,  is  more  than  offset  in 
their  favor  by  the  economies  which  they 
realize  in  the  personal  management  of 
their  enterprise.  The  experience  of  these 
men  and  of  many  other  men  engaged  in 
small,  independent  businesses  proves  that 
bisr  business  has  not  eliminated  (but  prob¬ 
ably  has  strengthened)  every  sound,  small 
business  that  is  exceptionally  well  man¬ 
aged.  Apparently  there  are  places  in 
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the  East  for  small,  co-operative  abat¬ 
toirs,  to  serve  local  communities  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  If  owned  and 
controlled  by  organized  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  capably  managed  by  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  buying,  processing  and 
merchandizing  angles  of  the  business, 
these  plants  would  have  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  to  succeed.  In  the 
tran-Mississippi  territory,  every  co-op¬ 
erative  slaughtering  plant,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  failed  because  of  inexperienced 
management,  high  overhead  expenses  and 
the  cempetition  of  long-established  rivals 
who  enjoyed  special  privileges  in  buying 
livestock  and  distributing  fresh  and  cured 
meats  on  a  large  scale.  This  kind  of 
competition,  however,  is  not  nearly  so 
strong  as  it  used  to  be,  even  in  the  West, 
and  many  small  killing  plants,  privately 
owned  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  are 
meeting  it  successfully.  If  eastern  plants 
of  this  class,  co-operatively  owned  and 
controlled  by  producers,  cannot  be  equally 
successful,  the  explanation  of  their  failure 
would  lie  in  the  faulty  practice  of  or¬ 
ganized  co-operation.  A  few  livestock 
producers  in  eastern  localities  slaughter 
some  of  their  animals,  and  in  towns, 
camps  and  at  resorts  personally  market 
fresh  meats  at  fair  to  good  profits  in 
competition  with  professional  slaughter¬ 
ers.  A  livestock  farmer  tells  me  that  he 
makes  a  profit  at  much  lower  prices  than 
his  competitiors  quote  on  their  meats  of 
the  same  class  and  grade.  “Meat  con¬ 
sumption,”  he  says,  “could  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  if  the  price  to  the  consumer  did 
not  include  the  heavy  expenses  and  the 
not  always  moderate  profits  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  wholesalers  and  retailers  who 
sell  meats  at  the  highest  prices  that  the 
traffic  will  bear.”  D.  c.  w. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

In  the  number  of  new  subordinate 
Granges  organized  during  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1930,  National  Secretary  blurry 
A.  Caton,  of  Ohio,  reports  that  -the 
State  of  Washington  leads  with  38, 
while  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  Granges 
New  York  State  has  passed  her  rival  of 
many  years,  Ohio,  and  reports  35  new 
Juvenile  Granges,  as  against  22  in  Ohio. 
The  total  number  of  new  subordinate 
Granges  for  the  whole  country  is  205,  as 
against  220  one  year  ago.  The  total 
number  of  new  Juveniles  is  128,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  111  one  year  ago.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  new  Pomona  Granges  is  12.  as 
against  14  last  year.  The  reorganizations 
in  subordinates  number  56,  as  against  35 
one  year  ago.  The  total  number  of  new 
and  reorganized  Granges  is  412,  as 
against  390  one  year  ago. 

National  Secretary  Caton  also  reports 
that  the  totai  gain  in  membership  is 
the  largest  for  many  years,  being  21,618 
dues-paying  members  more  than  one  year 
ago.  In  the  field  of  new  subordinate 
Granges  the  gains  are  distributed  as 
follows :  California,  7 ;  Colorado,  3 ; 
Connecticut,  1 ;  Idaho,  9 ;  Illinois,  5 ; 
Indiana,  1 ;  Iowa,  2 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1 ;  Maine,  1 ;  Maryland,  3 ;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  1 ;  Michigan,  6  ;  Minnesota,  5  ; 
Missouri,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  3;  New  Jersey,  1;  New  York,  4; 
North  Carolina,  33 ;  Ohio,  19 ;  Oregon, 
30;  Pennsylvania,  3;  South  Carolina,  6; 
Vermont,  6 ;  Virginia,  7 ;  Washington, 
38 ;  West  Virginia,  2 ;  Wisconsin,  3 ; 
total,  205. 

Of  the  128  new  juvenile  Granges  three 
States,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  total. 
New  York  has  35,  Ohio  22,  Pennsylvania 
21,  Washington  11,  Michigan  5,  Maine  3, 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire,  two  each, 
and  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  one  each. 

The  New  England  States,  where  the 
territory  is  the  most  completely  covered 
with  Granges  of  any  section  of  the 
country,  shows  a  dozen  new  subordinate 
Granges  and  ten  new  Juveniles  for  the 
past  year.  The  growth  of  the  order  _  in 
the  South  is  manifest  by  the  organization 
of  six  new  subordinate  Granges  in  South 
Carolina,  a  State  which  has  been  out 
of  the  Grange  fold  for  about  25  years. 
North  Carolina,  another  new  Grange 
State,  has  established  87  new  subordinate 
Granges  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
Minnesota,  another  new  Grange  State, 
has  organized  11  new  Granges  in  the 
two-year  period  just  ended.  Virginia, 
also  one  of  the  new  Grange  sisters,  has 
a  record  of  41  new  Granges  in  four 
years. 

Oregon  and  Washington  over  a  long 
period  of  years  have  stood  among  the 
leaders  in  new  organizations.  For  the 
past  year  Washington  has  38  and  Oregon 
30  new  subordinate  Granges  to  their 
credit.  During  the  past  five-year  period 
the  record  for  new  Granges  in  those 
States  stands:  Washington,  136;  Oregon, 
95.  In  reorganized  subordinate  Granges 
Michigan  stands  far  in  the  lead,  with  31 
reorganizations,  against  25  for  the  rest 
of  the  States,  Ohio  standing  second  with 
seven.  In  addition  Michigan  has  reor¬ 
ganized  two  Pomona  Granges  during  the 
year. 

Mexico  Grange  of  Oswego  County  von 
the  $15  in  gold  offered  to  the  Grange  of 
the  county  which  should  furnish  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  membership  for 
the  sixth  degree  claso  at  the  special  State 
Grange  session  held  Oct.  2  at  Oswego. 
Mexico  Grange  had  46  of  the  class  of  333 
sixth  degree  candidates. 

From  15,000  to  20,000  members  of 
the  Grange  are  expected  to  attend  the 
(Continued  on  Page  1220, 


LAYING  MASH 
Rich  in  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Hens  clean  it  up 
because  of  its  appetizing 
flavor.  Has  produced  un¬ 
usual  records. 
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•and  the  man  on  the  farm 

PERHAPS  the  natural  growth  of  the  Eshelman  business, 
from  a  small  local  feed  business  four  generations  ago  — 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  most  of  the  workers  in  the  Eshelman 
plants  come  from  the  farm  —  Perhaps  the  personal  interest, 
from  father  to  son  for  four  generations,  of  men  who  them¬ 
selves  admire  and  raise  poultry  and  livestock  —  Perhaps  the 
Eshelman  method  of  farm-testing  each  feed  as  it  is  developed — 

Perhaps  all  these  things  keep  a  clearer  picture  in  front  of  us  of 
the  necessity  of  profits  to  the  farmer.  And  perhaps  that  is  why 
the  man  on  the  farm,  in  increasing  numbers,  is  using,  and 
profiting  by,  Eshelman  livestock  and  poultry  feeds. 

Since  1842  jour  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been 
in  the  feed,  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge ,  an 
interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


RED  ROSE  24 
A  high  grade,  complete , 
balanced  ration,  containing 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti¬ 
ble,  adapted  for  feeding  with 
low  grade  roughage. 


GOLDEN  ROD  25 
A  high  grade,  high  protein 
dairy  ration,  without  mo¬ 
lasses.  Palatable  and 
highly  digestible. 
Especially  well 
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adapted  for 
use  with  low 
grade 
rough- 
a?e. 

/V 

X  cy-'  on  housing,  care  and 
/  feeding  of  the  dairy 

herd.  Facts  regard ing  prize 
winners  0}  various  breeds. 

Send  FREE  book  on 
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(address)  R.N.-Y.-3 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


I  TEEN’S 
1TATE 

Supervised 

FOR  EARLY  BROILERS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


A® 


POULTRY  HOU?^ 


Build  How— Before  Winter 

We  can  supply  houses  for  immediate 
erection;  no  carpentering  required.  Foun¬ 
dation  not  essential.  If  ground  is  frozen, 
set  house  on  concrete  blocks,  using 
double  floor. 

FREE  CATALOG-  lists  laying  houses  up 
to  14x60  ft.  Larger  houses  built  to  order. 
Homeflock  outfits  from 
$10  up.  Write  for  your  I 
copy  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

85  DEPOT  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


MAKE  REAL  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Your  hens  can  make  up  for  other  crop  failures  if  you  but 
know  Poultry  Possibilities — lohn  H.  Robinson  former 
editor  of  Farm  Poultry  now  Editor  of  Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine  tells  you  in  this  newest  of  books  exactly  the 
things  you  must  know  to  make  money  out  of  your  hens. 
(Sample  Copy  of  Everybodys  on  Request) 

EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Box  R-l,  Hanover.  Pa. 

□  r  enclose  50c.  Send  me  one  copy  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  New  Book  Poultry 
Possibilities  and  a  2-year  subscription  to  Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  I  will  pay  the  mailman  67c  when  I  receive  the  book. 

Name . . 

Street  or  Route . 

Town . State . 


.Poultry  Paper  12  &»25c 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and  [  ] 

address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin)  /  Cfw'VB  I 
l  ''-t'm  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  /  WV  VI 
85-836 So.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois /  Wf  Vi 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Khode  Island  Beds. 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100  %  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Gloverdale  S.G.  White  Leghorns  rr^^;<?,"2eoT‘ear« 

"The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform.  White  Eggs  Alwaye ” 
Official  breeding  males,  mated  pens  and  official  200  to 
225-egg  record  hens.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  A.F.l).  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  ¥. 


LIMITED  Number  Laying  PULLETS  from  trapnested,  blood- 
tested, Ohio  accreditedand  directimportatfons.Barron, 
large  type  White  Leghorns.  WILL  PIKE,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 
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Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

The  production  of  this  contest  for  the 
first  week,  ending  Oct.  7,  was  23.12  per 
cent,  1,302.05  points,  1,619  eggs. 

The  highest  pens  for  the  week  were : 
S.  C.  W.  L.,  Walter’s  Prolific  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  J.,  41.40  points,  50  eggs ;  S.  C. 
W.  L.,  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa.,  34.75,  41 ; 
It.  I.  It.,  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Mass., 
34.50,  39;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  Hocli  Bros.,  N. 
J.,  33.60,  40;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  Guy  A.  Lead¬ 
er,  Pa.,  32.40,  39. 

The  new  contest  year  is  under  way, 
the  first  report  under  the  point  system 
lias  been  worked  out,  and  the  250  Hocks 
are  starting  the  year’s  work. 

The  main  change  that  will  be  new  to 
most  contestants  is  the  use  of  the  point 
system  of  scoring.  By  the  use  of  this 
system  there  is  a  different  value  given  for 
each  different  weight  of  egg  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits.  For  instance  if  a  bird  lays 
an  egg  that  weighs  at  the  rate  of  18 
ounces  to  the  dozen  she  gets  credit  for 
.70  point.  If  another  bird  in  that  or 
some  other  pen  lays  an  egg  weighing  at 
the  rate  of  24  ounces  per  dozen  she  gets 
1  point  and  so  on.  Eggs  weighing  under 
18  are  not  counted,  and  eggs  weighing 
over  26  do  not  get  extra  credit. 

The  first  pen  reports  will  be  sent  out 
next  week,  and  will  give  all  information 
both  in  points  and  in  eggs,  on  each  bird 
in  the  pen. 

The  production  figures  that  appear  on 
the  weekly  bulletin  or  score  sheet  are 
for  the  10  best  birds  to  date  out  of  the  13 
in  the  competing  pen.  Birds  A,  B  and 
C  do  not  count  in  any  way  in  the  pen 
totals. 

The  “points  for  the  week,”  “points  to 
date,”  “eggs  for  the  week”  and  “eggs  to 
date  on  the  bulletin,”  are  based  on  the 
same  10  birds.  The  10  high  birds  to 
date  “by  points”  are  the  ones  counted 
in  “points  for  the  week,”  and  the  other 
two  columns: 

Owner  Points  Eggs 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROOKS 

Garrison's  Rocks,  N.  J . 25.85  32 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y..  .  .21.50  27 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  .  .  18.95  '  25 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

,T.  D.  Eno,  N.  J .  6.00  8 

Blue  Spruce  Farms,  N.  J....  3.55  4 

The  Hickories,  N.  J .  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass. ..  .34.50  39 

Clmrleseote  Farm,  Mass. ..  .30.80  37 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 29.00  33 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Walter’s  P.  L.  Farm,  N.  J.  .41.40  50 

Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa . 34.75  41 

Hocli  Bros.,  N.  J . 33.60  40 

.  S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Stephen  Costa,  N.  J .  3.60  5 

Jean  Joan  Farm,  N.  J . 


The  Raising1  of  Geese 

Geese  may  be  successfully  raised  in 
almost  any  locality  where  they  can  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  green  food.  The 
conditions  required  are  very  different 
from  those  of  ducks.  Geese  are  usually 
raised  in  comparatively  small  flocks.  The 
fact  that  geese  require  very  much  more 
room  than  ducks  has  kept  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  who  go  into  it 
in  a  moderate  way.  There  are  many 
farms  which  have  fields  not  suitable  for 
poultry  or  cultivation,  on  account  of 
springs  or  streams,  but  which  make  good 
pasture  for  geese,  and,  if  such  fields  are 
used  for  geese,  they  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
turn  a  good  profit. 

Somewhat  low,  springy  or  marshy  land 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage,  if  some 
part  is  comparatively  very  high  and  dry. 
Geese  may  be  pastured  at  the  rate  of  60 
to  .the  acre  on  marshy  land  where  there 
is  a  growth  of  grass  vigorous  enough  to 
provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  green  food 
and  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  pools  to 
permit  them  to  swim  about.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  allow  a  large  number  of 
geese  their  freedom  over  an  entire  farm. 
A  few  geese  will  not  prove  objectionable, 
but  if  a  large  number  is  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  over  pasture  lands,  cattle  will 
not  care  to  graze  in  the  same  field. 

Geese  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
attention  ;  after  the  young  are  two  weeks 
or  so  old,  they  are  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves  largely,  if  a  good  range  is  given. 
The  food  is  largely  grass,  although  in¬ 
sects  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life 
are  eaten  and  essential.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  breeds  are  Toulouse,  African,  Emb- 
den,  Chinese,  Canada  (or  wild)  and 
Egyptian. 

Geese  do  not  require  elaborate  houses, 
but  they  need  shelter  that  will  protect 
them  from  heavy  rain,  snow,  cold  winds 
and  dampness.  Almost  any  kind  of  shel¬ 
ter  that  will  protect  them  from  the 
weather,  to  some  extent,  will  answer.  Low 
open  front  sheds  are  often  used  with 
satisfaction.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  interior  of  the 
house  will  remain  dry  practically  all  the 
time.  While  geese  like  water  for  swim¬ 
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ming,  and  can  run  in  rain  or  snow  all 
day,  they  should  have  dry  places  to  sleep 
in  or  they  will  contract  rheumatism  in 
their  feet  and  legs  and  become  very  much 
disabled.  The  floors  in  the  houses  for 
geese  should  preferably  be  of  earth.  This 
should  be  covered  at  all  times  with  a 
layer  of  straw.  The  straw  should  be 
pitched  out  into  the  sun  occasionally  and 
thoroughly  forked  over,  so  it  will  dry  well. 
The  straw  may  be  replaced  if  it  is  still 
fit  for  use;  if  not,  fresh  straw  should  be 
placed  in  the  house.  But  very  few  ar¬ 
ticles  of  equipment  are  required  in  or 
about  houses  for  geese,  the  only  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  articles  being  tubs  for 
drinking  water  and  feed  troughs. 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  breeding, 
the  females  should  not  be  mated  until 
they  are  two  years  old  or  older,  and  the 
ganders  should  be  mated  when  from  one 
to  five  years  of  age.  Ganders  less  than 
one  year  old  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  females  of  the  same  age,  but  it 
it  is  not  advisable  to  mate  them  at  this 
early  age.  But  little  success  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  mating  female  geese  less 
than  two  years  of  age.  Well  proportioned 
geese  of  medium  size  make  better  breed¬ 


ers  than  those  of  extra  large  size.  Geese 
that  are  smaller  than  the  average  run 
of  birds  of  the  variety  should  never  be 
used  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  number  of  geese  that  should  be 
permitted  to  mate  with  a  gander  varies 
somewhat  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  offsping  are  intended.  When  the 
geese  are  bred  for  the  purpose  of  exhi¬ 
bition,  they  should  be  mated  only  in 
pairs,  and  kept  in  mating  yards  until 
it  is  certain  they  are  mated.  When  geese 
are  bred  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
geese  for  market,  the  females  and  males 
may  run  in  large  flocks  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  provided  the  proportion  of  one 
male  to  three  or  four  females  is  main¬ 
tained.  If  allowed  their  own  wili,  all 
varieties  of  geese,  except  the  Canadian, 
will  mate  in  the  proportion  of  one  male 
to  three  or  five  females.  Rarely  if  ever 
will  the  Canadian  geese  mate  otherwise 
than  in  pairs.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
occur,  however,  if  Canadian  geese  are 
mated  while  confined. 

Geese  are  by  nature  grazing  birds, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  their  living 
should  consist  of  green  food.  On  account 
of  the  absence  of  a  crop  geese,  like  ducks, 
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should  be  fed  on  ground  grains  in  the 
form  of  a  slightly  moist  mash,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  never 
sloppy.  Geese  are  not  able  to  obtain 
much  nourishment  from  whole  grains  in 
a  dry  state.  Boiled  whole  oats  mixed 
with  bran  until  quite  dry  is  a  feed  that 
is  relished.  Cracked  corn,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  are  frequently  fed  to  geese,  but  none 
of  them  in  a  wdiole  state  is  as  good  for 
the  birds  as  when  in  the  form  of  a  meal. 
Grit  and  oyster  shells  must  always  be 
kept  at  hand,  so  that  the  birds  will  be 
able  to  help  themselves  when  they  need 
it.  They  will  eat  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  both. 

During  the  Summer  mature  geese 
should  be  fed  once  a  day  all  they  will 
eat  of  a  mash  composed  by  measui’e  of 
three  parts  each  of  cornmeal,  bran  and 
ground  oats.  During  the  Winter  this 
same  ration  with  four  parts  of  steamed 
clover  should  be  fed  night  and  morning. 

In  the  northern  section  of  the  United 
States  most  geese  will  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  early  in  February.  Geese,  unlike 
ducks,  do  not  just  drop  their  eggs  any¬ 
where  on  the  ground.  They  like  to  build 
a  nest  and  take  care  of  their  eggs.  If 


There's  a 

Bargain 

wTown,/ 


KorTY-TWO  EGGS  for  37c.  This  bargain  is  in  your  very 
town... in  a  bag  at  The  Store  With  the  Checkerboard 
Sign.  In  this  bag  are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Laying  Chows 
. .  .in  this  bag  are  42  more  eggs  than  are  in  the  average 
bag  of  more  than  125  other  feeds.  This  bag  of  Purina  Lay¬ 
ing  Chows  costs  an  average  of  37c  more  than  the  average 
bag  of  these  other  feeds.  42  eggs  for  37c.  These  are  figures 
which  come  from  thousands  of  poultry  yards  like  yours. 
These  are  figures  gathered  in  the  1929  national  survey 
of  3,007,718  hens... a  survey  covering  48  states... a 
survey  conducted  by  870  men... a  survey  still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  layers  you  are  buying 
eggs  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get  in 
a  100  pound  bag  of  Purina  Laying  Chows.  .  .239  eggs. .  . 
almost  20  dozen. .  .all  in  100  pounds  of  feed.  42  of  these 
eggs  are  extra. .  .42  eggs  which  cost  37c, ,  .less  than  12c 
per  dozen... what  a  bargain! 

Glance  at  today’s  price  of  eggs.  Compare  it  with  eggs 
at  less  than  12c  per  dozen.  A  bargain  it  is... a  bargain 
which  is  all  yours  when  you  feed  Purina  Laying  Chows. 
Any  hour  you  happen  into  town  this  bargain  will  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.,  .at  The  Store  With  the  Checkerboard  Sign. 
Purina  Mills,  827  Gratiot  Street,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


THE 

PURINA 

POULTRY  CHOWS 


CHICKEN  CHOWDER 
(mash.  .  .for  eggs) 

LAY  CHOW 

(  mash . . .  for  eggs) 

HEN  CHOW 

(scratch... for  eggs,  for  growth) 


STARTENA  CHOW 

(mash  or  all-mash... for  chicks) 
CHICK  CHOW 

(scratch.  .  .for  chicks) 
GROWENA  CHOW 
(mash.  .  .for  growth) 
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SAVE  MONEY 

Ship  eggs  in  “EGGPAK” 
and  stop  egg  breakage.  Two 
or  three  lbs.  lighter  than 
other  carriers-  Not  only 
lighter,  but  stronger.  “EGG¬ 
PAK"  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre.  Withstands  all  abuse. 
Strong  as  a  trunk.  You  can  stand  on  it — kick  it — and  you 
won’t  find  a  broken  egg.  Pot  even  a  cracked  shell.  ✓ 

Surety  cushion  fillers  hold  anjr  size  egg  in  individual  com¬ 
partments.  Eggs  cannot  touch  one  another.  Endorsed  by 
43  agricultural  colleges. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  and  Price 
List  of  all  Sizes,  showing  how  “EGGPAK’’  will  make  and 
save  you  money. 

STANDARD  TRUNK  MFG.  CO.  . 

18  WEST  21st  STREET.  N.  Y.  C.  Dept.  6 


““KEEP  FLOCK  — 
Healthy 

Feed  them  Beef  Scrap  with  Organic 
Iodine  from  the  Sea  for  better  growth, 
freedom  from  diseases  and  more  eggs. 
Write  us  today. 

Consolidated  By-I*rodiiets  Co. 

30th  &  Race  Sts.  Phila.,  P». 


Tells  how  to  have  more  eggs  to  sell  when 
eggs  are  high.  Only  10c  for  seven  months 
— Send  dime  or  stamps  to  Poultry  Item, 
Sellersville,  504,  Pa. 


pure  cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 
10  “  -  -  -  13.00  t  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD 

rARMS  RLD 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


A 


MOSS  broiler  r.  I. 
FARM  CHICKS  REDS 

All  breeders  are  100%  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  tor  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
500  10- 12  week  PULLETS  ready  to  go.  Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

4-5  months  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Kail  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

«Jas.  E.  Ulsli,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


niM  I  ITV  f^UlfUC  Barred  Rocks  S9  per  100 
IgUfiUlY  IrtllLftj  Heavy  Mixed  8  per  100 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— All  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  We  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  for  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Manslield,  0. 


Premium  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Healthy  stuck,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  S,  Beaver  Springs,  Pn. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9  per  100  ;  S85.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  U.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIAS.F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLUKK,  1*A. 

nuftuftl  and  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (both  combs)  347- 
K  if  U  II  N  egg  descent.  Australorps.  Pai  red  Rocks. 
“"Stock,  etc.,  St  up.  Cat.  V.  F.  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio 

'iK.T'Chickstor  Broilers  Wfe 


prices. 


_ _ _  Oct.  and  Nov.  chick 

C.  C.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Dal. 


n.,T  W  ri’T’n  White  Leghorn— Quality  stock,  five 
I Jj  1 1  I  h  I  \  mos.  old,  $1.75  each;  ready  today, 

A  L/JLiJ-rfLi  A  kJ  $2  each.  Fred  Heuer,  Sayville,  N.Y. 

*>nn  S.C.  WHITE  D|  TT  I  FTS  str?per,  healthy, 
£\J\J  LEGHORN  I  ULiLiEj  1  well  -  matured 
$  1 .50  each.  ATLANTIC  POULTRY  FARM,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

S  C  W.  Dnllnfc  Healthy,  perfectly  developed 
LEGHORN  rillKJlo  birds.  Barron-Holly  wood  strain 
April  hatch.  Pinewood  Poultry  Firm.  Boxl25,  R.2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

wyckoff  pyLLETS  Ready  "to  Lay~ . 


LEGHORN 


1  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassau  adox,  Ya. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Improve  Your  Present  Hock  with 
our  Vigorous,  Healthy 

Breeding  Stock  Jg|| 

Write  for  Descriptive  * 

Booklet  and  PriceList 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
Box  171,  Emaus,  Pa. 

BRONZE  rVUDIf  LVC  Toms  $8,  Females  $6. 
REEDING  A  IJixILLI  3  Ward  Smith,  Campbell,  N.  Y 

Beautiful  White  ProcriiilO'  fippep  each,  $13  per  T) do. 

CHINESE  creeamg  uSgSg  L.  Rearj,  Leominster,  Mass. 


VIMLITE 

(For  Violet-Ray  Windows  on  Poultry  Houses) 

Protects  and  Strengthens  Laying  Hens 


the  eggs  are  not  taken  away  from  the 
nest,  as  soon  as  a  clutch  is  laid,  the 
goose  will  take  a  notion  to  sit  on  them, 
and  she  will  then  quit  laying.  Broodi¬ 
ness  in  geese  should  be  discouraged  in 
order  to  get  them  to  lay  continuously 
throughout  the  season.  The  eggs  can  be 
hatched  either  in  incubators  or  by  hens. 

Massachusetts.  r.  l.  ciiamberlin. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens,  each  containing  13  birds,  the  10 
highest  being  counted.  First  column  is 
production  for  week  ending  Oct.  9,  and 
second,  total  for  the  49  weeks  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  18  1793 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  40  2304 

It.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me _  36  2028 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  15  1771 

Thos.  L.  Itosser,  Jr.,  Va....  42  2177 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  23  1942 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J..  17  1842 

It.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn....  43  2300 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  35  2445 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ..  22  1740 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn...  32  2276 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn ...  42  2159 

Westfield  I*.  Farm,  Mass.  ...  19  1808 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  55  2551 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  P.  Farm,  N.  J. ..  3  1163 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  20  1880 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  4  1664 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  23  1852 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J .  11  988 

E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass .  24  1799 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada...  3  1488 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  25  1927 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass....  5  1535 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass _  16  1696 

C.  M.  Christian.  N.  Y .  31  1758 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa .  24  2162 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  33  1558 

Havermeyer  Farm,  N.  Y....  28  1717 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  37  2330 

Nobby  Farm,  N.  H .  17  1199 

Jack  Wrennall,  England .  25  2149 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada....  49  2113 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass -  25  2119 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  22  1802 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  45  2412 

Homer  It.  Rowell,  Mass .  15  2000 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  8  1311 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  33  2181 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  15  1780 

I).  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  34  2208 

Clobus  P.  Farm,  Mass.- .  22  2214 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn .  41  2487 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  13  2071 

Cliarlescote  Farm,  Mass .  21  2219 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  39  2486 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  38  2404 

John  Z.  La  Belle,  Conn .  23  1945 

Z.  La  Belle,  Conn .  20  1905 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  29  1635 

Enfield  II.  School,  Conn .  7  1449 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass....  18  2036 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  40  2114 

Parmenter’s  It.  M.  F.,  Mass..  34  2226 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  33  2329 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H .  45  2695 

Cotton  Mt.  F.,  N.  II .  14  1648 

Scott  P.  Farm,  Mass .  28  2269 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  23  2169 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn .  22  1798 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  16  1713 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  42  2013 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .  14  1686 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruelile’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y .  33  2232 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.. .  25  2234 

G.  Lowry  I\  Farm,  Conn .  32  2250 

O.  T.  Gregg,  Conn .  16  1935 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  13  1620 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  35  2165 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore .  33  2494 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada....  0  1826 

Leighton  Orchards,  It.  1 .  27  2254 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  21  1867 

A.  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y..  46  2480 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  38  2119 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.  ...  28  2121 

Tom  Barron,  England .  29  2390 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash.  .  41  2511 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y .  35  2202 

Granger  P.  Farm,  Conn .  21  1984 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.  13  2090 

St.  John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo .  5  1031 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  N.  J. ...  4  794 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  35  2068 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  2340 

Toivonen  L.  Farm,  Pa .  38  2746 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  36  2352 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  19  2038 

Peetoocee  P.  Plant,  Pa .  33  2341 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn .  20  1870 

W.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn .  8  1987 


Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y .  39  2444 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo .  24  1890 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y .  17  2102 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . .  24  1997 
Cloverdale  P.  Farm,  N.  Y. .  .  .  41  2451 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.  7  1577 

Fox  &  Son  P.  Farm,  N.  J..  .  .  25  2287 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y .  35  2402 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  24  1945 

Steelman  P.  Farms,  Pa .  38  256S 


“My  HUSBAND  is  merely  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  waste-baskets,”  sighed  the  wom¬ 
an  with  aspirations.  “It  seems  such  a 
prosy  occupation.”  “On  the  contrary, 
there  is  really  much  poetry  in  waste¬ 
baskets,”  replied  the  unappreciated  bard. 
— Watchman-Examiner. 


Right  now,  egg  prices  are  highest . .  . 
but  on  most  farms,  egg  production 
is  lowest !  If  you  are  in  that  group, 
you  are  throwing  money  away.  Time 
and  again  it  has  been  proved  that 
hens  can  be  made  to  lay  more,  in  this 
season.  Many  farmers  and  poultry 
men  are  drawing  down  cash  divi¬ 
dends  on  that  fact. 

Vimlite,  the  flexible  poultry  glass 
that  admits  so  much  of  the  sun’s 
ultra-violet  ray,  is  the  answer.  This 
remarkably  efficient  material  that 
costs  so  little  and  is  so  easy  to  tack 
up  over  poultry -house  windows,stim- 
ulates  hens  to  summer-time  activ¬ 
ity.  Its  healthful  action  on  the  layers, 
also  insures  a  better  run  of  eggs,  uni¬ 
form,  firm-shelled. 

As  Vital  As  Correct  Feed 

In  the  cold,  rainy  months, flocks 
suffer  many  afflictions  because  the 
violet-ray  is  withdrawn.  Ordinary 
glass  or  cloth  curtains  will  not  admit 
this  vital  sun  element.  Yet,  it  is  as 
important  as  correct  feeding.  It 
stimulates,  wards  off  diseases,  helps 
disinfect  floors  and  litter. 

Why  Vimlite  Is  Superior 

V  indite  passes  20%  more  ultra-violet 
ray.  It  is  28%  more  transparent.  Its 
coating  is  25%  thicker.  It  has  50% 
more  life.  In  addition  to  these 
things,  Vimlite  costs  no  more — only 
about  40  cents  a  running  foot. 


j-  PRICE  TO  PRODUCERS  EGGS  LAID  PER  100  HENS  ^ 


Through  the  entire  Fall,  Winter  and 
early  Spring  months  Vimlite  plays  a 
necessary  health -building  and  prof  it  - 
making  part,  among  poultry.  Young 
chicks  are  safeguarded  through  those 
first  weeks;  chick  losses  minimized. 
Marketable  cockerels  and  active  pul¬ 
lets  are  developed.  • 

Diseases  such  as  rickets,  coccidiosis, 
weak  legs, colds,roup,chills— are  com¬ 
batted.  Many  dangerous  bacteria 
are  eliminated  from  walls  and  floors. 

Other  Uses 

Vimlite  finds  many  profitable  uses 
on  the  farm.  In  modern  dairies  all 
windows  are  covered  with  it  during 
winter — keeping  out  germs,  helping 
to  keep  the  place  sanitary.  On  hot 
beds  and  cold  frames,  it  protects 
young  plants  and  supplies  consider¬ 
able  warmth.  As  a  porch  enclosure 
or  window  for  children  and  invalids 
Vimlite  provides  violet-ray  health 
through  the  winter. 

But — Send  the  Coupon  for  your 
Sample,  and  talk  it  over  with  your 
hardware  merchant. 


NEW  YORK 

WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


R.N.-Y.  3 


Please  send  me  Free  Sample  of  Vimlite,  and  Explanatory  Folder. 
Also  Name  of  Nearest  Vimlite  Dealer. 


State. 
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November  t,  11)30 


VOTE  FOR 

Charles  h.T  utile 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR  GOVERNOR 

A  VOTE  FOR  TUTTLE  IS  A 
VOTE  FOR  THE  FARMER 


THE  REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATURE 
IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS  HAS 
DONE  MORE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
AND  FOR  AGRICULTURE  THAN 
WAS  EVER  DONE  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE 


4  VOTE  FOR  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET 
IS  A  VOTE  TO  PVT  TAMMANY  IN 
PERMANENT  CONTROL  OF  THE  STATE 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Make  repairs  for  Winter  with 


DLVCi)  PAINTS 
and  Reef  Ceatines 


ASBESTOS 

Roof  Coating 
Heavy  Liquid 
1  Gal..  .$  0.60 
5  Gals..  1.85 
30  Gals..  10.45 

Black  Asphalt 
Roof  Paint 
For  Wood  or 
Metal  Surfaces 
V%  Gal. .  .$  0.45 
1  Gal. . .  .70 

5  Gals. .  2.23 

Full  Line  of 
Shingles  and 
Roll  Roofing 


128  Page 
Catalog  FREE 
Every 

Item  Pictured 
and  Priced. 


HousePaint 
High  Grade 
Paint  for  in¬ 
side  or  outside 
use.  Full  range 
of  colors  in¬ 
cluding  white. 
All  one  price. 

1  Qt. . .  .$  0.74 
M  Gal. . .  1.39 

1  Gal. . .  2.69 

5  Gals..  12.75 
Full  Line  of 
Porch  and  Deck 
Paint,  Flat  Wall 
Finishes,  Var¬ 
nishes  &  Stains. 


All  prices  F.O.B.  Phila.-Send  Check  or  Money  Order 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE  and  TOOLS 

Complete  stock  of  high  grade  trade-marked  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Tools  at  lowest  prices.  Devitt’s,  one  of 
the  largest  houses  of  its  kind,  is  always  ready  to 
ship  at  once.  Send  us  your  list  for  quotation— 
then  compare  our  prices.  Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Dm —  m  /  ■  ttx’K  established 
tl/  I  I  |  ^  SINCE  1841 


I  134  Washington  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa.  I 
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STORM  SASH 

M  AND  Get  Our  Prices 
■  OL  UP  All  Standard  Sizes 

I  A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
^  Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

The  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mas*. 


Binoculars  -  Field  Glasses  -T elescopes 

NEW  AND  USED— $1.00  UP 
8X  Binoculars,  $11.00.  All  Makes.  Large  assortment. 
Catalogue  free. 

Du  Maurier  Co.  Dept.  5311  Elmira,  N.  Y'. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Rain.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Building  Up  An  Old  Farm 

An  old  farm,  poor,  run-down  and  de¬ 
serted,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  _  be 
made  “good  as  new,"  or  better.  A  rich 
man  could  do  the  job  in  a  few  years, 
but  that  kind  of  object  lesson  wouldn’t 
mean  much  to  the  man  who,  having 
.bought  a  cheap,  impoverished  farm,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  making  a  living, 
meeting  his  iixed  expenses,  and  improving 
the  place  at  the  same  .time.  In  an  East¬ 
ern  State  an  acquaintance  of  mine  has 
'bought  a  farm  of  this  class  for  $5  an 
acre.  He  tells  me  that,  as  a  place  to 
live,  it  is  worth  much  more  .than  it  cost 
him,  and  that,  while  making  a  living  on 
it,  he  expects  to  make  it  pay  for  its 
own  improvements,  whether  these  be  in 
the  form  of  buildings  and  fences,  or  soil 
treatment.  Ilis  200-acre  farm,  which  is 
about  half  paid  for,  is  four  miles  off  the 
hard  road,  as  far  from  the  nearest  town, 
and  14  miles  from  a  railroad.  His  chief 
business  is  sheep  raising,  to  'which  his 
high  land  is  well  adapted. 

Some  farms  in  the  East  can  he  bought 
for  $4  to  $15  an  acre.  Is  this  cheap  land 
worth  the  money?  Could  it  be  made  to 
finance  its  own  improvement?  Men  who 
have  taken  a  hand  at  answering,  com¬ 
monly  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
good  location,  with  reference  to  markets, 
and  of  care  in  selecting  farms.  My  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  the  cheapest  and  many 
of  the  best  old,  untenanted  farms  are 
three  to  ten  miles  from  good  roads.  So 
far  as  markets  are  concerned,  almost 
every  farm  in  the  East  is  fairly  well  lo¬ 
cated,  provided  that  the  owner  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  local  and  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  sell  what  he  produces.  Some 
men  say  that  all  “marginal,”  “sub-mar¬ 
ginal”  or  cheap,  abandoned  land  is  un¬ 
suited  to  farming,  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  and  should  be  acquired  by  the  State 
for  reforestation.  Unless  the  land  is  on 
or  near  a  hard  road,  they  confidently  as¬ 
sert  that  it  can  never  be  made  profitable, 
so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  better  land 
under  cultivation.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  is  true.  Fair  to  good  roads 
undeniably  are  factors  in  every  case,  but 
the  outstanding  factor  always  and  every¬ 
where  is  the  man  with  a  family  to 
support. 

I  know  several  good  citizens  with  for¬ 
eign  names  who,  with  their  families,  are 
occupying,  paying  for  and  improving  the 
low-priced  farms  thaf  they  bought  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  New  York  State  county. 
What  they  are  doing  many  others  can 
do,  if  they  are  willing  to  adopt  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  and  the  program  of  thrifr 
and  economy  which  necessity  has  forced 
upon  many  a  family  of  the  past  and 
present  on  land.  A  small  but  encouraging 
offset  to  the  decline  in  our  farming  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  last  fifteen  years  is  the 
recent  buying  of  cheap  land  by  land- 
hungry  people  who  possess  the  will  to 
improve  it  and  make  it  pay.  Their  own¬ 
ership  and  occupancy  of  land,  and  their 
children  reared  and  schooled  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  human 
side  of  farming,  and  to  attract  farm- 
minded  and  farm-hearted  city  people  to 
the  land.  Much  of  our  low-grade,  de¬ 
pleted  land  will  be  devoted  to  public  and 
private  forestry,  blit  large  areas  of  it  in 
the  aggregate,  will  again  he  owned  and 
improved  by  successful  farmers. 

Having  seen  virtually  a  whole  county 
of  poor,  eroded  and  unsalable  farms  in 
northeastern  Kentucky  made  profitable  by 
the  growing  of  Sweet  clover,  in  less  than 
•ten  years,  I  think  of  that  legume  when¬ 
ever  I  hear  or  read  anything  concerning 
soil  improvement.  Almost  all  of  the 
East’s  unoccupied  farms,  including  those 
that  have  been  entered  upon  tax-delin¬ 
quent  lists,  are  low  in  available  plant 
food.  More  than  100  years  of  cropping 
has  reduced  their  productivity  to  a  point 
at  which  their  yields  are  poor  in  both 
quality  and  quantity.  Under  long-con¬ 
tinued  abuse,  enforced  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  low  average  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  their  products,  it  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  eventually  many  of  these  farms 
should  be  deserted.  Under  the  same  sys¬ 
tem,  the  once  rich  lands  of  the  corn-heir 
are  beginning  to  lose  tenants,  and  come 
under  operation  by  corporations.  The 
first  step  toward  building  up  a  low-priced 
farm,  in  the  East  or  elsewhere,  is  one 
that  will  increase  its  available  plant 
food,  so  that  in  a  normal  season  large 
yields  of  good  quality  can  be  produced  on 
every  acre  cultivated  or  pastured.  The 
expense  involved  in  taking  this  step  is 
spread  over  a  number  of  years  by  farmers 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  spend  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  any  one  year  for 
fertilizers.  At  the  outset,  they  apply  lime 
and  grow  legumes.  Of  these  plants,  Sweet 
clover  is  the  most  useful  for  the  largest 
area.  Its  use  for  soil-improvement  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  in  the  East. 

Sweet  clover,  where  it  grows  well,  adds 
nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  produces  a 
wealth  of  green  stuff  to  cut  for  hay,  plow 
under  or  pasture.  On  my  farm  in  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  it  made  a  surprisingly  good 
response  this  year  to  ground  limestone, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre 
when  the  seed  was  sown  early  in  May. 
It  failed  completely  where  no  lime  was 
applied.  If  we  succeed  in  establishing 
“a  forest  of  Sweet  clover”  on  this  old, 
abandoned  farm,  2.000  feet  above  sea 
level,  our  soil  fertility  problem  will  have 
been  solved.  It  is  the  plant  with  which 
we  have  begun  our  •building  program. 
After  the  forest  of  hemlock,  beech  and 
maple  was  cleared  off  the  farm  more  than 
350  years  ago.  the  land  was  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  for  three  generations,  according 


to  the  local  records  that  I  have  examined. 
Now  the  soil  is  sour,  putty-like  and 
“dead,”  for  the  bacteria  that  constitute 
the  “life”  of  soils  have  deserted  it. 

From  many  a  high  point  in  New  York 
State  one  can  see  thousands  of  acres  of 
sloping  farm  land,  divided  by  stone  wall 
fences  into  .small  fields.  It  lies  in  the 
watersheds  of  valley  streams.  Patches 
of  timber  are  scattered  over  it.  In  some 
areas,  brambles,  cliokecherries  and  sumacs 
have  grown  up  at  the  bases  of  the  old 
stone  walls.  Many  of  these  dividing 
lines  on  and  around  the  farms  are  hidden 
by  wild  ivies.  In  the  Fall,  when  the 
colors  of  leaves  are  richest  in  their  puri¬ 
ties,  shades  and  contrasts,  the  landscape 
presents  a  picture  .that  neither  brush  nor 
pen  can  reproduce.  All  of  the  farms  in 
the  picture  were  cut  out  of  forests  by 
courageous,  strong-hearted  settlers  and 
their  descendants  in  the  New  World. 
These  primeval  forests  ‘built  up  -the  min¬ 
eral  content  of  the  soil.  Their  roots  ab¬ 
sorbed  mineral  substances  from  rocks  and 
soil  particles,  and  elevated  them  to 
branches  and  leaves  which  year  after 
year  fell  and  rotted  on  the  floor  of  the 
forest.  This  floor  was  .the  agricultural 
soil  of  our  forefathers  in  the  East.  The 
skin  of  the  earth  that  we  cultivate  is 
our  farming  soil.  It  varies  in  depth  ;  on 
the  average,  it  is  about  seven  inches 
thick.  We  are  building  up  an  old  farm 
on  a  foundation  in  which  there  is  a 
vast  store  of  mineral  plant  food  below 
the  reach  of  shallow-rooted  crops.  Sweet 
clover  roots  are  long,  especially  in  a  dry 
season.  '  p.  c. w. 

Feeding-  Pullets 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  feed 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  for  laying?  I 
have  put  them  into  the  laying  house. 
They  seem  healthy  and  look  fine  hut  are 
quite  fat.  j.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

There  are  many  variations  in  methods 
of  feeding  layers  but  the  majority  of 
poultrymen  have  come  to  use  a  dry  mash 
of  ground  grains  and-  animal  products 
kept  constantly  before  the  fowls  and 
a  mixture  of  whole  grains  fed  night  and 
morning'  or  at  night  alone.  The  dry  mas'i 
may  be  one  of  the  good  commercial 
brands  sold  by  all  feed  dealers  or  a  home 
mixture.  I  would  suggest  that  you  place 
a  good  commercial  dry  mash  before  your 
flock  in  hoppers  or  troughs  that  do  not 
permit  waste,  and  keep  this  before  them 
all  of  the  time. 

To  encourage  its  consumption  and,  in 
a  measure,  to  forestall  over  fatness  in 
the  heavy  breed,  give  all  the  •mixed*  grain 
the  last  thing  at  night  that  the  pullets 
will  eat.  This  grain  may  well  be  corn 
and  wheat,  with  wheat,  at  present  prices, 
making  up  the  larger  part  of  it.  Ordi¬ 
narily  corn  should  predominate  in  the 
scratch  feed  but  advantage  may  now  be 
taken  of  the  lower  price  of  wheat  to 
cheapen  the  mixture.  Exact  proportions 
are  not  important. 

Other  grains  may  also  be  used  in  the 
scratch  feed  if  at  hand.  Fresh  water 
should  always  be  .before  the  flock,  grit 
and  crushed  oyster  shells  should  be 
available  to  them  and  green  food  of 
some  kind  fed  whenever  possible.  If 
milk  in  any  form  is  to  be  had  on  the 
farm,  it  will  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  rest  of  the  ration.  M.  b.  d. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

(Continued  from  Page  1217) 
annual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
to  be  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12 
to  21.  The  big  day  is  Friday,  Nov.  14, 
when  the  seventh  degree  will  be  conferred 
at  the  new  Masonic  Temple.  The  degree 
will  be  conferred  continuously  during  the 
day,  until  all  who  desire  .the  degree  have 
been  initiated.  The  first  class  will  be 
initiated  at  9  a.  m.  and  2G50  candidates 
can  receive  the  degree  at  once.  Candi¬ 
dates  may  purchase  tickets  for  the  de¬ 
gree  in  advance  from  their  county 
deputy.  The  State  Armory  at  Roches¬ 
ter  will  be  used  for  registration.  The 
armory  has  seating  capacity  of  S,000. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Masonic  Temple  and 
Armory  is  parking  space  for  2,000  cars. 
Mounted  police  will  assist  in  parking 
the  cars.  The  sixth  degree  will  he  con¬ 
ferred  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  13.  at 
8  o’clock,  by  the  officers  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  on  all  who  wish  to 
take  the  seventh  degree  and  have  not 
received  the  sixth  degree.  This  ceremony 
will  take  place  in  Convention  Hall.  The 
hours  for  conferring  the  seventh  degree 
are  9  a.  m.,  12  m.,  2  :30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m., 
and  7  :30  p.  m.  If  necessary  another  class 
will  be  put  on  at  10  p.  m.  Twelve  thou¬ 
sand  candidates  are  expected.  The  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  of  the  National  Grange  will 
be  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Hotel 
Seneca,  the  headquarters  of  the  big  con¬ 
vention.  State  Master  Fred.  J.  Free¬ 
stone  will  be  assisted  by  his  fuil  force 
of  county  deputies  in  handling  the  im¬ 
mense  crowds  of  the  session.  A  cafe¬ 
teria  will  be  established  in  the  basement 
of  the  Masonic  Temple  and  operated  bv 
the  Eastern  Star  chapters  of  Rochester 
to  accomodate  the  people  taking  the 
seventh  degree  on  Friday. 
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Death  for 
Poultry  Worms 


Nicotine  and  Kamala,  the  two  ingredients 
of  Pratts  N-K  Tablets,  kills  round  and  tape 
worms  better  than  any  other  vermifuges. 
But  they  must  be  fresh.  Pratts  made  these 
fine  ingredients  practical  to  use.  By  encas¬ 
ing  them  in  hard,  insoluble,  airtight,  seam¬ 
less  coating  that  preserves  their  freshness 
and  strength.  Only  the  grinding  of  the 
gizzard  dissolves  them.  That  releases  these 
fine  ingredients  fresh  and  potent.  Right 
where  worms  thrive — in  the  intestines.  See 
your  dealer  or  order  by  mail  according  to 
directions. 


N-K  Tablets 

Guaranteed  “  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back” 


SEE  VOUR  DEALER;  IF  HE  CAN’T 
SUPPLY  YOU,  ORDER  BY  MAIL. 

Enclose  money  order  or  stamps,  indicating  the 
size  and  quantity  desired.  We  pay  postage. 
Adult  Size  Chick  Size 


4-lb.  Birds  and  over  1  Under  4-lb. 


50 _ 

_ $1.00 

50 _ 

_ $  .65 

100 _ 

_ 1.75 

100 _ 

_ 1.00 

500 _ 

_ 7.00 

500 _ 

_ 4.50 

1000  ... 

_ 12.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  124  Walnut  Street 
Dept.  187 A,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag,  for 
$3.75,  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request.  • 

Write  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


KILL  RED  MITES 

The  easy  way.  Use  DIMITE  SPRAY 

A  powerful,  lasting,  carbolineum  product,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  your  dealer  or  order 
direct  from  us.  $.1.35  per  gallon  in  6-gallon  cans 
or  63c  per  gallon  in  65-galion  drums.  F.  O.  B.  your 
railroad  station. 

S.  P.  F.  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO..  Inc. 
Kendall  Sq.  Bldg.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Select  Your  Breeding 
Turkeys  Now  for  1931 

The  Montcalm  Farm's  strain  of  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  are  heavy-set,  thick-fleshed, 
early-maturing,  easy-fattening,  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  They  have  correct  color  markings 
and  win  at  the  shows.  They  are  also  prolific 
layers.  We  can  furnish  unrelated  high-class 
toms  and  hens  from  the 
Montcalm  Farm’s  strain. 

Write  for  description  and 
prices  on  Montcalm  Farm’s 
turkeys  for  your  next  year’s 
breeding  flock. 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3  Box  L 
Phoenixville 

Pennsylvania  S’ 


SQUAB  »  BOOK*  FREE  ! 

PR  sauftba  Belling-  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 
^method-  Plymouth  Rock  ^Quab  Co., 
205  11  Street,  Melrose,  Mass., 


hcag°roroa5S  Poultry  Remedies 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  o”der  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St..  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

I  have  some  Barred  Rock  pullets 
hatched  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
some  Reds  hatched  ten  days  later.  Only 
two  of  the  pullets  (Rocks)  have  wide 
pelvis  and  these  two  have  already  laid 
small  eggs.  All  the  others  have  very 
narrow  pelvises  in  some  cases  the  points 
being  so  close  together  as  to  touch.  My 
opinion  is  that  only  the  two  are  worth 
keeping;  that  I  should  now  rid  myself 
of  the  others.  Do  you  confirm  this 
opinion?  Or  should  I  give  them  more 
time  to  develop?  There  are  12  pullets 
in  all.  If  pullets  always  carry  their  tails 
low  is  it  not  a  sign  they  are  not  good 
for  egg  production?  My  house  8x12  has 
a  wood  floor.  I  have  kept  straw  in  it 
heretofore,  removing  the  same  every  two 
weeks.  My  feed  man  says  I  can  put  in 
imported  German  moss  and  keep  it  on 
the  floor  all  Winter.  f.  e. 

Plymouth  Rock  pullets  should  begin 
laying  at  about  six  months  of  age,  bn; 
this  age  will  vary  considerably  with  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  fed  and 
.reared.  The  fact  of  close  approximation 
of  the  pelvic  arch  bones  does  not  dis¬ 
qualify  the  birds,  since  these  do  not 
become  wide  spread  until  after  laying 
has  commenced.  They  again  become  close 
together  after  laying  ceases  in  the  molt. 
Wide  spread  arch,  with  a  moist,  open 
vent  denotes  laying  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

Bones  between  which  but  one  finger 
can  be  placed  and  a  small,  puckered 
vent  indicate  that  the  bird  is  not  laying 
when  examined.  They  have  no  beai’ing 
Upon  previous  or  future  production. 
Tails  carried  “low”  mean  nothing  unless 
you  refer  to  a  deformity  of  the  spine,  in 
which  the  tail  points  downward. 

Peat  moss  will  not  keep  dry  indefinitely 
and  has  to  be  removed  when  foul.  It 
makes  good  litter  but  you  may  find 
straw  less  expensive.  This  should  be 
removed  when  overly  damp  and  dirty, 
the  exact  intervals  being  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  floor  and  number  of  birds 
kept  upon  it,  the  efficacy  of  ventilation, 
etc.  Litter  cannot  be  kept  entirely  dry 
where  a  large  number  of  fowls  are  kept 
in  a  comparatively  small  enclosure  or 
where  ventilation  is  not  adequate,  but 
it  should  not  become  actually  wet. 

m:.  b.  d. 


Kerosene  for  Poultry  Colds 

No  person  should  doctor  poultry  or 
anything  else  unless  lie  can  do  it  with 
exactness.  Many  medicines  work  havoc 
if  overdoses  are  given,  but  are  very  bene¬ 
ficial  if  properly  used.  Watch  yourself 
when  doctoring  your  poultry  and  be 
exact.  In  the  past  I  have  successfully 
doctored  many  birds  for  colds  and  other 
ailments  and  I  give  my  experience  with 
the  common  cold.  It  is  a  sure  cure  if 
you  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  the  cold 
starts. 

In  the  morning  when  you  feed  the 
poultry,  they  are  very  active,  and  you  can 
often  detect  a  coming  cold.  Listen  as 
they  flutter  about  and  if  you  hear  a 
small  hoarse  noise  as  the  birds  draw  in 
the  breath  it  is  often  the  sign  of  a  cold. 

If  at  night  (after  they  have  gone  to 
roost)  you  will  stand  a  few  minutes  and 
listen,  you  can  sometimes  detect  and  pick 
out  the  individual  immediately.  Some¬ 
times  when  you  find  her  you  will  notice 
a  little  water  running  from  the  nose, 
the  same  as  a  person  often  has  at  the 
outset  of  a  fresh  cold. 

Kerosene  is  the  remedy,  but  never 
use  it  undiluted.  It  will  not  mix  with 
water,  so  this  is  the  way  to  use  it :  Put 
one  tablespoonful  of  the  kerosene  into  a 
clean  cup  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
cold  water.  Have  a  clean  medicine  or 
eye  dropper  or  fountain  pen  filler  all 
ready  (it  holds  about  one  teaspoonful). 
Stir  vigorously  what  you  have  in  the 
cup,  with  a  teaspoon,  and  as  soon  as 
you  stop  stirring,  dip  the  glass  medicine 
dropper  in,  and  fill  it  half  full.  Now  hold 
:t.  to  the  light,  you  will  see  that  you  have 
about  half  water  and  half  oil  in  the 
dropper,  the  oil  naturally  is  floating  on 
top  of  the  water.  Next  take  the  bird 
under  your  left  arm  and  with  the  fingers 
of  that  left  hand  pull  on  the  wattles  or 
feathers  under  the  bill.  This  opens  the 
mouth.  Do  not  try  to  open  it  very  wide. 
This  is  not  necessary,  but,  as  it  opens, 
with  your  right  hand  quickly  insert  the 
medicine  dropper  and  squirt  that  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  liquid  into  the  back  of  the 
mouth  and  let  the  bird  go.  Often  one 
dose  will  kill  every  cold  germ  and  in  a 
few  hours  your  bird  will  be  well.  Some¬ 
times  the  trouble  comes  back  by  the  next 
morning.  In  such  a  case  repeat  the  dose 
two  more  mornings.  It  is  a  sure  cure 
for  common  colds,  but  not  a  cure  for 
roup  that  has  been  caught  from  other 
birds. 

Do  not  use  old  kerosene  that  has  set 
around  in  a  can  or  jug  all  Summer  and 
turned  yellow  and  sticky,  but  fresh  kero¬ 
sene  .such  as  one  burns  in  lanterns,  lamps 
and  oil  stoves.  Never  use  it  undiluted. 
It  is  too  harsh,  and  it  will  blister  the 
mouth  and  throat  if  used  full  strength 
and  carelessly.  e,  l.  sweetser. 


i 


“Not  Getting  the  Eggs 

I  Ought” 

“Don’t  Blame  Your  Hens ?  John; 

It  Isn’t  Their  Fault95.  .  . 


"Shucks!  I  know  it  isn’t  the 
hens’  fault.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains,  I’m  not  getting  the  eggs 
I  ought,  with  a  good  big 
healthy  flock  like  this.” 

"How  do  you  know  they’re 
healthy?  Looks  aren’t  every¬ 
thing.  I’ll  bet  what  those 
feathered  ladies  need  is  butter¬ 
milk.  That’s  all.” 

"You’re  wrong,  F  red.  There’s 
milk  in  my  feed.” 

"Maybe  .  .  .  but  not  nearly 
enough.” 

"But  how  can  I  tell  if  that’s 
it?” 

"Feed  ’em  Collis  Dried  But¬ 
termilk  in  the  mash.  Add  ten 
per  cent  and  expect  results  al¬ 
most  right  away.  I  had  exactly 
the  same  trouble  two  years  ago. 
Fed  my  birds  Collis  Butter¬ 
milk  and  had  the  biggest  win¬ 


ter  egg  yield  I  ever  had.  A  fewr 
of  my  hens  were  sickly,  too  .  .  . 
I  put  ’em  into  a  separate  yard 
and  fed  the  sick  birds  a  still 
larger  percent  of  Collis  Butter¬ 
milk.  They  got  well  before  I 
realized  it.  Those  sick  birds  were 
racing  their  sisters  for  the  local 
laying  championship  before  the 
first  pop  of  Spring.  I  tell  you, 
John,  Collis  Buttermilk  isn’t  a 
cure-all,  but  it’s  the  best  thing 
I  ever  saw  for  pepping  up  lazy 
hens.” 

"Well,  Fred,  the  results 
you’ve  had  ought  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  .  .  i  Guess  I’ll  try  it. 
Did  you  say  Collis?” 

"Yes,  they’re  the  best.  Buy 
their  dried  buttermilk  in  sacks 
at  your  feed  store.  Ask  your 
feed  merchant;  he  knows  all 
about  it.” 
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[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  employes  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  office  are  running  a  savings  and 
loan  association  for  themselves.  They 
have  accumulated  assets  of  $74,510.70. 
This  is  not  large  for  a  savings  and  loan 
association,  but  considering  its  size,  per¬ 
haps  few  associations  in  the  State  exceed 
it.  Its  first  series  of  shares  matured  in 
less  than  12  years.  During  that  time  the 
members  paid  in  $71  in  50-cent  monthly 
payments  on  each  share  and  at  the  end 
drew  $100.  They  have  never  had  the  loss 
of  a  dollar  in  either  principal  or  inter¬ 
est.  They  have  helped  several  members 
build  and  buy  their  own  homes.  In  time 
of  special  need  the  member  borrows  on 
his  or  her  shares,  and  goes  on  making 
monthly  payments  out  of  salary.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  started  many  in  the  habit 
of  saving,  and  encouraged  the  ambitious 
to  own  homes.  All  have  something  ahead 
for  time  of  need.  One  of  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  is  the  skill  acquired  in  conducting 
the  business  themselves.  The  finances 
are  inspected  regularly  by  a  State  in¬ 
spector,  and  these  members  charged  with 
the  duties  of  the  business  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  advice  of  the  management  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  company. 

There  are  many  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  country  towns.  They 
would  accept  membership  and  payments 
in  small  sums,  or  in  bulk  payments.  It 
is  a  desirable  form  of  investment.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  association  has  accepted  volun¬ 
tary  membership  from  outside  the  office. 
It  is  pleased  to  have  them  but  has  not 
wished  especially  to  solicit  them.  It  is 
a  successful  form  of  real  co-operation. 
The  members  get  experience,  pleasure  and 
profit  from  it. 

A  year  ago  I  took  out  a  policy  of 
the  North  American  Insurance  Company 
through  American  Agriculturist  for  acci¬ 
dents  on  farm  machinery.  I  had  a  finger 
taken  off  while  operating  a  corn  harvester, 
and  was  laid  up  for  six  weeks.  They 
were  to  pay  $10  a  week,  but  they  refused 
to  pay.  I  appealed  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  they  pay  no  attention.  If 
you  can  help  us  we  would  pay  you  and 
thank  you  too.  C.  P.  mackey. 

New  York. 

We  have  never  seen  a  policy  of  the 
North  American  Company  that  covered 
accidents  resulting  from  the  use  of  farm 
machinery,  but  numerous  farmers  write 
us  that  the  agents  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  represent  to  them  that  the  policy 
covers  all  such  accidents.  The  company 
is  not  responsible  because  it  distinctly 
says  that  indemnities  will  be  paid  only 
for  the  kind  of  accidents  described  in 
the  policy,  and  that  they  will  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  representations  by  the 
agent.  The  publisher  is,  however,  usually 
responsible  for  the  representations  of 
his  agents  and  would  be  legally  respon¬ 
sible,  if  the  farmer  could  prove  what  the 
agent  said.  The  only  accident  on  a  farm 
covered  by  the  dollar  policy  is  one  caused 
by  being  accidentally  thrown  from  a 
private  car  or  wagon  when  the  insured 
person  is  riding  or  driving  the  car  or 
wagon.  If  an  agent  tells  you  it  covers 
any  other  accident  on  the  farm,  get  him 
to  put  it  in  writing  and  sign  it.  Then  his 
publisher  will  be  responsible,  and  with 
evidence  of  this  kind  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  w’ould  undoubtedly  order  the 
misrepresentation  discontinued. 

I  have  had  a  couple  of  men  calling  on 
me,  offering  stocks  in  the  Van  Dyke 
Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
They  have  an  iodine  which  they  call 
“Glyco  Iodine,”  and  which  they  claim  is 
the ’coming  thing  as  a  medicine  for  goiter 
and  tuberculosis.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  as  to  buying  stock?  You  are  able 
to  give  such  good  advice  as  I  found  in  my 
reading  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  get  your  advice  before  doing 
any  investing.  .  A.  V.  D.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  medical 
preparations  may  prove  to  be  we  should 
consider  the  subscriber  Avould  be  taking 
an  unwarranted  risk  in  putting  money 
in  a  concern  with  no  greater  financial 
standing  than  this  company  is  credited 
with. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  United  States  School  of 
Music,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
and  are  they  a  reliable  firm  to  deal 
with?  They  have  guaranteed  to  teach 
me  to  play  the  piano  in  two  years.  Their 
terms  are  for  96  lessons — $36,  $2  down 
and  $2  per  month  until  course  is  paid 
for.  They  state  that  they  will  return 
my  money  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  lessons.  F.  c. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  any 
musical  authority  who  thinks  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  to  learn  to  play  the  piano  or  other 
musical  instrument  through  correspon¬ 
dence  instructions.  Of  course  some  people 
will  learn  to  play  a  piano  or  a  violin 
after  a  fashion  without  instructions  of 
any  sort,  but  personal  instructions  and 
guidance  seem  to  be  necessary  with 
the  great  majority  of  people  to  acquire 
any  degree  of  proficiency  in  playing  any 
instrument.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend  any  correspondence  courses  and 
refuses  all  advertising  in  this  line. 

On  Sept.  3  the  Elsie  Bead  Co.,  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  put  a  want  ad.  in  the 
Daily  Evening  Item,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  for 
girls  to  string  beads  at  home.  My  wife 
answered  it,  and  they  sent  her  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  fill  out.  She  was  to  send  $2 
for  a  sample  bead  set,  and  when  she  had 
it  finished,  if  it  was  satisfactory,  they 
would  send  work  for  her  to  do  at  home. 
She  sent  a  money  order  on  Sept.  9  and 
heard  nothing  from  it.  The  return  ad¬ 
dress  was  on  the  envelope.  On  Sept.  27 
she  sent  a  letter  to  find  out  what  had 
happened.  The  letter  came  back  within 
a  week  marked,  “Out  of  Business.”  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  fraud  to  get 
money.  The  post  office  sent  a  tracer  on 
the  money  order  on  Oct.  2,  and  it  had 
not  been  paid  to  that  date.  We  need  the 
money  and  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

Massachusetts.  f.  c.  j. 

During  the  past  10  if  not  20  years  we 
have  warned  our  people  hundreds  of  times 
to  beware  of  all  of  these  work-at-home 
schemes.  We  have  printed  the  warning 
in  this  column  probably  50  times  during 
the  past  year  and  we  are  repeating  the 
warning  for  fear  someone  has  missed  it. 
All  of  these  work-at-home  propositions 
are  operated  on  the  same  basis.  The 
plan  is  to  get  as  much  money  as  they  can 
in  a  short  time  and  then  either  close  up 
shop  voluntarily  or  the  postal  authorities 
stop  the  business.  After  they  have  your 
money  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  back  or 
do  anything  about  it.  As  we  understand 
the  concern  is  already  out  of  business  so 
there  is  no  redress  possible. 

Every  so  often  the  “unclaimed  estates” 
proposition  crops  up.  The  so-called  Drake 
estate  is  being  worked  as  well  as  other 
similar  schemes,  all  with  the  purpose  of 
luring  money  from  the  pockets  of  credu¬ 
lous  people.  The  former  plan  was  to 
send  a  letter  from  England  and  state  that 
the  party  had  a  claim  against  an  old  es¬ 
tate  that  was  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  requesting  a  fee  for  pursu¬ 
ing  the  claim  for  the  recipient  of  the  let¬ 
ter.  The  present  plan  seems  to  ask  a 
direct  “investment”  in  the  estate  and  re¬ 
turns  of  $1,000  to  $5,000  are  promised 
for  every  $1  invested.  The  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  of  either  scheme  is  loss  of  the  amount 
forwarded  and  no  possibility  of  a  return 
at  any  time.  Some  victims  have  mort¬ 
gaged  their  homes  in  order  to  send  the 
amount  asked.  It  is  reported  that  one 
party  futhering  the  scheme  has  threatened 
libel  proceedings  against  any  paper  mak¬ 
ing  derogatory  statements  about  the  propo¬ 
sition.  The  State  Department  is  be¬ 
sieged  with  inquiries  as  to  the  stability 
of  these  people  and  requests  for  help  to 
get  the  return  of  the  amounts  advanced. 
The  State  Department  knows  nothing  of 
the  estates  referred  to  and  they  are 
probably  as  mythical  as  the  old  “Spanish 
Prisoner”  scheme.  The  Trinity  estate  is 
another  that  has  taken  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  from  people  of  the  country.  We  can¬ 
not  warn  too  emphatically  against  for¬ 
warding  money  to  anyone  on  such  spe¬ 
cious  representations. 

I  believe  your  paper  ought  to  be  in 
every  home,  as  the  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
worth  the  price  you  ask  for  the  paper. 
Thank  you  for  the  work  you  did  for  me 
in  collecting  three  different  accounts. 

New  York.  F.  B.  B. 

Some  of  these  little  accounts  are  easily 
collected,  others  come  hard,  and  a  few 
cannot  be  collected  at  all.  We  do  the 
best  we  can.  What  our  friends  do  for 
us  in  return  is  helpful,  too,  and  we 
thank  them  for  it. 


We  don’t  see  what  Senators  could  hope 
to  get  out  of  confidential  diplomatic  pa¬ 
pers  if  they  can’t  solve  a  dial  telephone. — 
Detroit  News. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes 

Allow  the  sweet  potatoes  to  lie  in  a 
pile  for  several  days  to  dry,  then  wrap 
each  one  in  a  piece  of  newspaper,  pack  in 
a  wooden  box,  cover,  and  keep  where  they 
will  not  freeze.  A  furnace  room  does 
nicely  to  keep  them  in,  but  a  fruit  cel¬ 
lar  is  too  damp.  Red  beets  and  carrots 
also  keep  well  by  this  method,  but  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  cellar,  instead  of  a 
warm  room.  MRS.  K. 

Ohio. 


Stumpage  Value  of  Apple 
Trees 

As  I  am  about  to  pull  out  an  old  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  which  consists  of  old  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening  and  Spy  trees  that  are 
pretty  sound  in  wood,  and  the  party  to 
whom  I  am  going  to  sell  same  will 
pull  and  cut  trees  up,  I  wish  a  market 
price  per  tree  for  them.  I  also  have  a 
10-acre  orchard  of  Kieffer  pears  that  I 
would  like  to  clear  in  the  same  way  and 
wish  a  price  per  tree  on  this  orchard  as 
well.  M.  B. 

New  York. 


More  About  Apple  Wood 

I  am  answering  your  inquiry  about 
apple  wood.  We  made  a  pulpit  of  it  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  let  it  dry 
naturally  as  it  does  very  well  here  in 
this  dry  country.  I  know  the  East  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  don’t  try  to  dry  in  too  fast.  I 
would  stack  it  with  the  dividing  strips 
right  at  the  end  to  keep  it  from  splitting 
and  clamp  it  to  keep  from  warping.  If  it 
has  air-dried,  some  would  dampen  it 
with  water  but  the  best  we  had  was  just 
given  a  brush  coat  of  raw  linseed  oil.  To 
stain  it  in  spots  we  put  rusty  nails  or  any 
rusty  iron  in  water  and  just  daubed  it  on. 

Utah.  s.  C.  c. 


Repairing  Old  Building 

On  page  1147  you  have  an  inquiry  on 
repairing  old  farm  buildings.  Secure 
some  jack  screws,  raise  the  roof  up  by 
placing  the  screws  in  the  center,  and, 
raising  the  roof  up  three  or  four  inches 
higher  than  it  naturally  should  be  will 
have  a  tendency  to  pull  in  the  sides.  Then 
secure  the  sides  by  bracing,  etc.  Release 
your  jacks,  and  it  should  be  in  place. 

Maine.  a.  b.  b. 

As  to  repairing  the  old  farm  buildings 
our  experience  is  first  to  lay  a  good  foun¬ 
dation,  next  a  good  roof.  Then  make 
the  sides  as  your  pocket-book  will  permit. 

New  York.  g.  m.  f. 

Twisting  Out  Stumps 

I  notice  a  request  for  help  in  getting 
rid  of  stumps,  and  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  that  line,  I  offer  it. 

I  had  30  acres  of  new  ground  to  clear 
and  found  it  quite  a  job.  After  spending 
some  time  experimenting,  I  dug  around, 
to  the  stump ;  I  had  a  strong  lever  with 
one  end  placed  beside  the  stump  and 
held  there  with  the  chain  that  is  hitched 
to  the  stump,  and  team  or  tractor  hitched 
to  the  long  end  of  the  lever.  This  makes 
a  sweep,  and,  driving  around  the  stump, 
you  can  twist  the  tap  root  off  leaving 
stump  free  to  move  as  you  please. 

Look  out  that  your  chain  is  strong  and 
keep  out  of  the  way  if  the  chain  should 
break.  Sometimes  you  will  have  to  stop 
and  cut  some  root  that  may  hold  fast. 
Do  not  try  to  cut  a  root  while  straining 
on  the  lever  as  you  might  have  a  broken 
leg  if  your  chain  should  break.  I  had 
two  levers,  one  10  feet  and  the  other 
longer,  for  the  purpose.  I  have  taken 
out  very  large  stumps  that  way.  The 
tendency  i,s  for  the  stumps  to  lift  up  as 
you  twist  them  in  going  around. 

My  worst  trouble  was  in  pulling  oak 
that  has  a  long  tap  root,  and  the  white- 
woods  have  long  roots  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Small  stumps  are 
easily  handled  but  large  ones  are  differ¬ 
ent.  Of  course  the  longer  your  lever  if 
it  does  not  break  the  better.  i.  w. 

New  York. 


A  Hard-working  Goose 

I  have  a  goose  a  year  old  last  Spring. 
She  hatched  eight  goslings  in  May  and 
this  Fall  has  laid  16  eggs  and  com¬ 
menced  to  sit  Oct.  4.  People  tell  us  a 
goose  must  be  two  or  three  years  old  to 
be  her  best.  I  never  heard  of  one  want¬ 
ing  to  sit  in  the  Fall.  MRS.  J.  M. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


from  your 


cows 

W  A  ration  with  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  in  it  is  as  beneficial 
as  a  day  on  Spring;  Pastures.  It 
increases  mi  lie  produc¬ 
tion  and  adds  to  your 
daily  profits .  Dried  Mo¬ 
lasses  Beet  Pulp  is  the  great 
vegetable  milk  producing  feed 
— all  the  sugar  beet  after  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  —  then  dried 
and  packed  in  sacks  for  con¬ 
venient  handling — you  get  the 
nourishing,  health  building 
part  that  tones  up  the  cow’s 
system. 

Feed  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp 

Cut  down  on  some  of  the  heavy 
heating  grains  in  your  ration 
and  substitute  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp.  Itis  cooliny.pal- 
atahlc.  laxative.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  bad  effects  of  heavy 
feeding  as  it  lightens  the  ration, 
aids  digestion  —  no  feed  is 
wasted. 

Widely  Used 

Most  dairymen  know'  the  match¬ 
less  value  of  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp.  It  is  widely  used— 
now  itisavailable  at  low  prices. 
But  remember  the  de¬ 
mand  by  dairymen  who 
know  its  value  is  large  so 
see  your  dealer  and 
order  early  to  avoid 
disappointment  or  delay. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
* Profitable  Feeding1’* 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  R.  3 

DETROIT  .  MICHIGAN 


GeC  Jim  Brown’s 
Fence  Prices 

'£ess^ 


m  Money  on  Farm 

and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  ray  New  Bargain  catalog 
and  learn  all  about  my  COFFER  STEEL  Fencing 
—a  NEW  kind  of  fencing  that  lasta  TWICE  as 
long  and  saves  HALF  your  fence  money. 

My  prices  lower  —  quality  higher. 

I  Pay  Freight  Charges 

My  Straight  Line  Selling  plan  gives  you  the  j 
same  big  saving  on  Gates,  Steel  Posts.  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters,  Fur-  ' 
naces.  Separators,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders, 

Tires,  etc.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ping  service.  New  Easy  Payments  Too. 

Write  for  catalog  NOW.  — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4377  ft 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


GET  RID 
OF  RUST 

FIGURE  what  it  costs  you  to  re¬ 
place  rusty  fence  every  year  or 
so.  Then  see  what  you  can  save  by 
using  Leadclad,  the  fence  with  the 
coating  of  PURE  LEAD.  Our  big 
catalog  explains  all  about  it,  shows 
forty-three  different  styles,  quotes 
prices.  Send  for  it  today  and  get  rid 
of  rusty  fences  for  good. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1160  Plainfield  Avenue,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Machinery 

For  the  past  oO  years  of  my  farm  life 
I  have  always  tried  to  exercise  great  care 
in  selection  and  use  of  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools.  On  my  farm  of  1ST 
acres  I  have  bought  but  one  grain  bind¬ 
er,  one  mowing  machine  and  hay  rake, 
and  one  sulky  or  riding  cultivator,  all  of 
which  have  been  in  use  annually  for 
more  than  38  years.  Due  to  the  death  of 
my  father  and  mother  two  years  ago  we 
were  compelled  to  sell  the  old  farm  and 
everything  on  it,  and  the  above  machin¬ 
ery  was  in  fairly  good  working  condition 
when  sold.  I  attribute  this  to  purchasing 
first-class  material,  then  well  cared  for 
afterwards. 

In  buying  any  kind  of  machinery,  I  al¬ 
ways  make  it  a  rule  to  try  and  buy  the 
best,  which  includes  the  best  material, 
and  one  which  will  do  the  most  work 
with  the  least  labor.  As  stated  I  can 
make  these  tools  last  me  from  35  to  50 
years  if  handled  properly  and  oiled  freely. 
Use  the  best  oil  than  can  be  had.  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  house  all  machinery  and 
tools  when  not  in  use,  and,  when  the 
season’s  work  is  completed,  clean  off  all 
iron  parts,  oil  well  and  paint  the  wood¬ 
work  if  necessary.  w.  H.  harrison. 

Virginia. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AGRICULTURAL  Teachers’  Examination — Ex¬ 
aminations  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
New  York  City  will  be  held  in  November; 
maximum  yearly  salary,  after  13  years  of  ap¬ 
proved  service,  $4,844;  file  application  on  or 
before  November  0  with  HERMAN  ROSEN- 
THAL,  care  Examiner  Marks,  500  l’ark  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


YOUNG  girl,  housework,  sewing,  quiet,  good 
home ;  wages  $40.  Answer  317,  Smithtown 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y„  giving  full  particulars. 


WANTED — Man,  married,  to  work  in  a  dairy, 
Albany  County,  pasteurizing  about  800  quarts 
milk  daily;  one  who  has  also  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  manufacturing  ice  cream;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  full  particulars  and  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  9170,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man  farmer, 
good  milker  and  drive  car;  wife  cook;  one 
hundred  month  and  board ;  on  small  place  in 
Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  9188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  single,  for  pure¬ 
bred  herd,  all  breeds  represented;  must  be 
of  good  habits,  willing  worker,  and  be  able  to 
take  full  charge  of  men.  Apply  to  1'  RED 
GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J.  Agri.  Exp.  Station, 
New  Burnswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  housework, 
also  woman  to  take  care  of  child;  good  home; 
liberal  wages.  BOX  85,  Cochecton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
lie  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $00  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
I.EO  J  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years,  who  is  faithful  and 
trusty,  who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try,  for  general  farming;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  use  milking  machine  on  purebred  Hol- 
steins  three  times  daily;  wife  to  assist  with 
housework  three  hours  daily;  New  Jersey;  house 
all  improvements,  perquisites,  $115  per  month; 
near  school  and  stores.  ADVERTISER  921o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  small  farm  in  New  Jersey; 

must  be  good  dry  milker  and  understand 
cows;  wages  $60,  room  an<fc  board;  Norwegian 
preferred;  references  required.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  housekeeper  and  cook, 
one  capable  of  doing  work  in  big  family  in 
country  wages  $40  a  month;  state  age.  C.  W. 
HENDERSON,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  gml  as  nurse  for  two  chil¬ 
dren;  must  be  fonJrof  children,  neat  and  quiet; 
send  references  in  first  letter;  salary  $10  per 
week;  private  room  and  bath.  BOX  98,  Say- 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  no  children  to  run 
small  farm  and  roadside  stand  on  shares.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Hustling  German-Ameri- 
can  couple,  having  sold  flock  of  5,000  birds  of 
own  raising,  desire  position  on  estate  or  large 
poultry  farm;  not  afraid  of  work  but  good  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  conditions  essential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LANDSCAPE  gardener,  tree  surgeon,  caretaker, 
wants  position.  A.  S.  P.,  R.  D.  1,  Easton,  Pa. 


CARETAKER,  estate,  American,  middle-aged 
family  of  three,  refined,  educated;  man  farm- 
raised,  A-l  milker,  licensed  driver;  woman  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry,  greenhouse,  garden,  dairy¬ 
ing,  bookkeeper;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  gardener,  handyman, 
capable,  willing  worker,  licensed  chauffeur, 
tractor  operator;  excellent  references,  moderate 
wage.  Address  C.  L.  CRAGElt,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  single,  age  38,  sober,  good  ref¬ 
erences,  experienced  in  poultry,  dairy,  fruit 
and  general  farming;  can  take  full  charge; 
,  wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  state  wages  and  full  particulars  in 
reply;  go  anywhere.  P.  O.  BOX  31,  Nelsonville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  position  as  dairyman  or  milker;  single, 
German,  26,  experienced,  references.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  9199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHAND,  single,  dairyman  or  milker  job; 

good  referenes.  ADVERTISER  9196,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Having  disposed  of  large 
farm,  wide-awake  American  couple  seek  posi¬ 
tion  gentleman’s  place;  caretakers,  farmers, 
poultry  or  dairy;  no  objection  to  long  hours  but 
wages  must.be  good.  ADVERTISER  9202,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATURE  woman,  graduate  nurse,  refined,  ca¬ 
pable,  desires  position;  excellent  cook;  state 
salary.  ADVERTISER  9205,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TEAMSTER,  farmer,  caretaker,  woodsman; 

single,  Swedish,  age  39,  best  reference.  EMIL 
BRUNSON,  Box  175,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  middle-aged,  experi¬ 
enced;  American;  full  charge;  grown  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  9206,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  position  wanted  of  a 
single,  23-year-old  Danish;  can  take  full 
charge  of  small  herd,  make  A  No.  1  butter; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
9207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  a  middle-aged  man  position  as 
caretaker,  handy  or  poultrymau;  can  do  any 
kind  of  work.  ADVERTISER  9208,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  ambitious  poultry  and  dairy¬ 
man  wants  position  where  results  are  what 
count;  can  operate  all  farm  machinery;  capable 
of  taking  charge  or  work  as  subordinate;  wife 
good  worker  also.  ADVERTISER  9210,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  20  years’  experience,  seeks 
position  on  farm  or  estate;  highest  references, 
reasonable  salary,  interview  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wishes  cooking  and  housework  in 
country,  $30  month.  ADVERTISER  9212, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  poultry  and  dairy  experience, 
wants  place  November  15  or  sooner;  space 
for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  Box  381,  Manhasset, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY' MAN,  chauffeur,  caretaker  for  estate, 
gentleman’s  farm;  age  36,  married;  capable  to 
manage  entire  plant,  especially  raising  puilets 
on  large  scale,  broilers,  egg  production,  knowl¬ 
edge  cows,  orchards,  crops:  reliable,  industrious, 
sober;  good  wages  and  living  conditions  essen¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  9213,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SWISS,  single,  experienced  with  dairy,  poultry, 
garden  and  farm.  A.  SPINNER,  161  W.  36tli 
St.,  New  York. 


CHAUFFEUR-CARETAKER,  Italiau-American, 
age  37,  married;  15  years’  driving  experience, 
accustomed  driving  children,  desires  jjosition  on 
private  estate;  reliable  and  careful  driver,  also 
understand  poultry,  cows,  garden,  handy  with 
tools;  trustworthy,  industrious,  sober.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  gardener  and  liandy-man,  Scotch, 
45,  experienced  in  lawns,  flowers,  vegetables, 
etc.;  wife  willing  to  help  in  house  in  emerg¬ 
ency.  BOX  402,  Springdale,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man,  one  child,  wishes  position  on 
dairy  farm;  good  milker;  wife  experienced 
helper  in  house  or  dairy;  prefer  good  steady 
position  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  9166, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  cook,  working  housekeeper  or  caretaker, 
wishes  position  to  gentleman  or  small  family; 
age  53,  best  references.  JOSEPH  KRAUS,  161 
West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


MAN,  50,  carpenter,  wants  position  on  large 
poultry  or  squab  farm,  make  himself  generally 
useful;  $60  month,  room  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  28,  driver’s  license,  do  anything  ex¬ 
cept  milk;  state  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
9209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY'MAN,  wide  experience,  proven  abili¬ 
ty,  would  be  interested  in  large-scale  broiler 
venture  on  strictly  profit-sharing  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  American  graduate  of  practical  farm 
school  wishes  any  position  on  farm;  experience 
in  dairies,  poultry,  tractors,  farm  accounting, 
etc.  V.  J.,  90  Oliver  St.,  New  York  City. 


GERMAN  couple,  refined,  want  position  on 
poultry  farm;  man  all  around  handy-man; 
wife  housekeeper  and  cook  for  help;  not  afraid 
of  work.  ADVERTISER  9225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4 %  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Shares  or  cash,  100  acre  farm  with 
3,000  peach  and  apple  trees  20  years  and 
younger,  8,000  currant  bushes,  houses  for  2,000 
chickens;  running  water,  electric  light;  tractors, 
trucks,  touring  car  and  sprayers;  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  location;  convenient  to  transportation. 
ADVERTISER  9136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm,  stables  50 
head  cattle;  12  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
State  road;  milk  taken  from  door;  advantage  of 
Dutchess  County  and  Poughkeepsie  City  dffer- 
ential;  possession  April  1,  1931;  please  state 

experience  and  references  with  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  farm,  sandy  loam,  150  acres, 
all  or  part;  level  land,  good  buildings.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


240-ACRE  modern  Hudson  Valley  dairy  farm, 
fully  equipped,  accredited  herd,  practically 
new  buildings;  60  acres  timber;  quick  sale  ac¬ 
count  old  age;  $18,000,  part  cash.  VALLEY 
RANCH,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


$16,000  BUYS  50-cow  dairy  farm,  including  100 
tons  hay,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.;  borders 
State  road  Syracuse  to  Watertown;  100  acres 
level  tillage,  well  drained;  ideal  tractor  farm; 
113-acre  brook-watered  pasture;  large  sugar 
bush;  8  acres  young  red  and  white  pine  planta¬ 
tion,  surplus  wood  and  timber;  fruits;  attractive 
15-room  house,  furnace,  piped  spring  water;  new 
hip  roof  barn  44x102,  concrete  floors,  modern 
equipment;  outbuildings;  choice  farm  and  home, 
$16,000,  liberal  terms  if  you  own  your  stock 
and  tools.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FLORIDA,  attractive  new  home,  on  water,  with 
acreage;  must  sell.  II.  C.  NATHE,  Owner, 
Route  2,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


SALE  or  exchange  6-acre  fruit  farm  for  larger 
farm  or  small  business,  South  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  and  home,  5  rooms,  bath,  2‘4 
acres,  Delsea  Drive,  good  business  location, 
new  and  modern  poultry  houses,  garage,  elec¬ 
tric  and  gas,  good  water,  $6,006,  cash  $1,500. 
B.  M.  BAILEY,  Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm  or  house  near  village  in 
Southern  New  Jersey;  must  be  cheap.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  with  stock  and 
machinery:  near  hard  coal  region;  cheap. 
Write  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  1’a. 


GENESEE  COUNTY  farm,  well  fenced  in  large 
fields;  670  acres;  two  State  highways  and 
two  railroads  cross  the  farm;  4  houses,  5  large 
barns;  bottom  land,  dark  loam,  some  muck, 
adapted  to  truck  gardening,  drainage  good,  flat 
land  but  no  swails,  all  clean  plow  land;  much  of 
it  new  land  stumped  within  20  years;  one  of 
the  best  producers  of  general  crops;  inspection 
solicited;  must  be  sold;  terms  favorable;  own¬ 
er  old,  bed-ridden  and  no  children.  HENRY  D. 
GALBRAITH,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  breeding  plant,  well  advertised  and 
on  a  profitable  basis,  will  be  sold  to  a  reliable 
buyer;  stocked  with  high  record  pedigreed  Holly¬ 
wood  strain  Leghorns.  Address  BOX  152,  Mount 
Eplnaim,  N.  J.,  for  full  particulars. 


FLORIDA — Twenty  acres,  two  miles  from  city 
hall  of  Winter  Haven,  1.000  feet  of  lake  front; 
well  located;  suitable  for  grove,  poultry  or 
dairying;  for  particulars  address  BOX  465,  Au- 
burudale,  Fla. 


FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  12S-acre  farm.  Ill)  tillable. 

18  valuable  wood,  locust,  etc. ;  60  apple  trees, 
grapes,  farm  fenced,  good  pasture,  brook,  all 
high  ground;  10-room  house,  7  large  outbuild¬ 
ing;  inspect  any  time:  price  $13,000,  terms; 
owner.  FRANK  E.  WILLIAMS,  569  Pavonia 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Timber  land,  some  timber;  located 
near  school,  church,  railroad  and  store;  in 
about  8  or  10-acre  tracts,  at  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  E.  J.  NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  Salem  County, 
N.  J. 


WILL  exchange  my  9-room  house,  located  15 
minutes  from  42d  Street  ferry.  New  York, 
and  300  feet  from  State  highway,  for  small 
poultry  farm;  for  particulars  write,  HELL- 
WEGE,  810  32d  Street,  North  Bergen,  N,  J. 


FOR  RENT  on  Long  Island,  ten  acres,  eight- 
room  house,  large  barn,  gas,  electricity,  State 
road-  fifty  dollars  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
9191,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Farm,  10  to  25  acres,  full  particu¬ 
lars.  G.  C.,  771  56th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  large  Pennsylvania  poultry 
farm  near  Philadelphia,  fully  equipped.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  for  cash  and  village  property, 
a  good  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped: 
must  have  modern  house  and  barns,  running 
water  and  electricity,  handy  to  school  and  be 
located  on  State  road.  ADVERTISER  9226. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY,  new  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6. 
J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  ‘‘Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  clover  honey  is  wonderful;  five-pound 
pail,  $1.25  postpaid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buck  land.  Mass. 


FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  clover  comb,  24  sections,  $4.80; 
mixed  buckwheat,  $4.50;  not  prepaid;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  clover  comb,  $1.30;  delivered  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


EL  VENADO  Ranch,  Imperial  prunes;  guaran¬ 
teed  the  finest,  largest,  most  delicious  prunes 
grown;  sold  packed  in  redwood,  5  lbs.,  $2.25 
postpaid;  check  accepted.  Write,  S.  BATCHEL- 
LOR,  Venado,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 


HONEY,  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.70;  25-lb.  pail,  $3, 
here.  SFENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover-basswood  (sam¬ 
ple  4  cts.),  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat,  $5.20; 
10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover-basswood 
or  clover,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  old-fashioned  farm  sleigh  large 
enough  to  hold  at  least  six  people.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  new  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10  lbs., 
$2,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $7.50,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


HAYr  for  sale.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy,  carlots. 
TAUNTON  STOCK  FARM,  Camillas,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  sweet  clover  extracted  honey,  case,  2  60- 
lb.  cans,  $12.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


ONE  CAR  of  oat  straw,  $10  ton  here.  GEO. 
McMULLIN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  for  hunters.  $17  per  week; 

all  kind  of  game.  ADVERTISER  9173,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY” — Clover,  or  water  white 
basswood-clover,  60  pounds,  $5.40;  120  lbs., 
$10  here;  mixed  honey,  7  cents.  LAVERN  DE- 
PEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TO  THOSE  who  wish  only  the  best  in  maple 
syrup,  two  dollars  and  seventy-live  cents  per 
gallon,  delivered  at  my  risk,  any  place  first, 
second  and  third  zone.  D.  F.  ROBINSON,  Paw- 
let,  Vt. 


PECANS,  large  paper  shell  for  Thanksgiving; 

five  and  ten-pound  bags,  sixty  cents  pound 
prepaid;  send  money  order.  J.  L.  CARTER, 
Ellaville,  Ga. 


WATER  ANALYSIS,  for  safety,  $5;  report  in¬ 
terpreted;  send  for  container.  CLARENCE 
WINCIIELL,  Chemist,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hickorynut,  butternut  meats,  all 
kinds  fudge,  excellent  jelly;  plain  or  in  gift 
boxes;  also  board  hunters,  $15  per  week. 
BRUCELYN  FARM,  Lynn,  l>a. 


A  GET-ACQUAINTED  Proposition— To  any  pa¬ 
tron  of  this  paper  sending  me  seventy-five 
cents  I  will  send  a  five-pound  pail  of  my  de¬ 
licious  honey,  either  light  or  dark;  money  back 
if  not  satisfied;  not  over  two  pails  to  one  per¬ 
son  at  this  price.  E.  G.  CORNWELL,  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa. 


USED  books  on  fruit  and  vegetable  farming. 

ELIZABETH  ESTABROOK,  4138  Qua.l  Ave., 
Robbinsdale,  Minn. 


OUR  DELICIOUS  Gold  Skin  sweet  potatoes.  $1 
per  hamper,  f.o.b.  Delmar.  EDWIN  BltlC- 
KERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


COMB  HONEY  bargain:  No.  2  clover,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $3;  extra  good  value.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GORDY’S  holly  wreaths  and  evergreens  for 
Christmas  decorations;  write  for  illustrated 
catalog.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


SIIORTEES  (separate  panties  and  brassier) 
made  to  order,  sizes  16  to  42,  of  gay  prints; 
excellent  Xmas  presents;  $1  postpaid.  ISOBEL 
BRADLEY,  Laurel,  Del. 


PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail.  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3.50;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per  pail  less;  mixed, 
15  cts.  per  pail  less;  write  for  wholesale  prices 
of  pails  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


HUNTERS  stop  at  Waukesha  Farm  I.odge; 

in  the  Catskills,  modern  improvements;  $20  per 
week.  Write  A.  BARRETT,  Pepacton,  N,  Y. 


ADULT  family  want  Winter  boarders,  small 
furnace-heated  house,  radio;  reasonable.  GIL¬ 
LESPIE,  Accord,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATE  nut  fudge,  60  cents  pound;  2  lbs., 
$1,  postpaid.  E.  H.  MILLER,  It.  2,  Hills¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  — -  Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  buckwheat.  $5.40;  also  pails  and  whole¬ 
sale.  WM.  II.  WOLFORD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.85, 
postpaid.  CIIAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.75  gallon  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  224  East  Ave.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 


HONEY — Extra  clover.  60  lbs.,  $5.40;  buck¬ 
wheat  or  amber,  $4. SO  here;  10-lb.  pail  clover 
comb.  $1.75  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  Yellow  sweet  potatoes,  price  per  3- 
busliel  barrel,  $2.90;  bushel  hampers,  $1.25; 
cash  with  order.  R.  U.  LeCATO.  Painter,  Va. 


HICKORY  and  black  walnuts  wanted,  price  per 
bushel.  E.  M.  TEN  EYCK,  Sr.,  South  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  up-to-date  farmer  or  es¬ 
tate  manager,  first-class  cattle  man,  thorough 
knowledge  of  crop  rotation  and  machinery;  10 
years  present  position;  Protestant,  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  9181,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  farming  or  any  kind  of 
work;  references.  ADVERTISER  9192,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  position  as  herdsman  or  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman;  best  of  references.  AVrite 
ADA’EliTISER  9189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  married,  desires  position  as 
working  foreman  on  commercial  farm ;  10 

years’  experience,  best  of  reference  furnished 
BOX  190,  Madalin,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY’MAN,  high-class,  long  experience, 
skilled  in  egg  production,  baby  chicks,  broil¬ 
ers,  sanitary  condition,  building;  single,  middle- 
aged,  in  the  market  for  position.  ADVERTISER 
91S0.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION! — Are  there  any  first-class  posi¬ 
tions  for  old-fashioned,  reliable  couple,  age  l 
30;  have  sold  large  dairy;  would  like  position 
farm  or  estate;  woman,  capable  dairy  maid  or 
good  plain  cook,  capable  handling  large  board¬ 
ing  house;  man,  milker,  teamster,  truck  driver, 
poultrymau,  gardener,  etc.;  willing  workers  but 
must  have  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  9201, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  will  be  available 
immediately  for  new  connection;  agricultural 
college  graduate,  six  years’  experience  as  coun¬ 
ty  agent,  1(4  years  as  agricultural  advisor  and 
assistant  superintendent  on  large  dairy  farms; 
specialized  in  economical  production.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  desires  position;  mother  is  housekeep¬ 
er;  experience  poultry,  grapes,  berries.  H. 
MABERllY,  Ilammondsport,  N.  Y'. 


YOUNG  man,  27,  wishes  to  learn  poultry  farm¬ 
ing;  can  do  most  any  general  repair  work; 
honest,  reliable,  no  smoking  or  drinking  habits. 
ADA’ERTISER  919S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  educated,  unique,  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager  on  internationally  known 
plants,  particularly  skilled  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction  new  plants,  renovating  derelicts,  flock 
management,  breeding  and  choice  of  laying  con¬ 
test  winners,  sales;  might  save  the  unwary 
many  pitfalls.  ADA’ERTISER  9204,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  working 
farm  manager;  married,  age  32,  experienced 
in  dairy  and  mixed  farming;  understand  feeds 
and  feeding,  calf  raising,  production  of  certified 
milk  do  own  veterinary  work;  can  furnish 
reference.  ADVERTISER  9217,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  age  35,  sober,  trustworthy,  de¬ 
sires  position  in  barn  or  milk-room;  15  years’ 
experience  with  cattle  and  clean  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  reference.  ADVERTISER  9218,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  willing  worker,  some  experience, 
wants  work  on  modern  poultry  plant;  good 
home  more  important  than  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  German,  single,  30 
years,  wishes  position  in  poultry  plant  or  es¬ 
tate.  FRANK  MILLAREII,  AVantagli  Game 
Farm,  AA’antagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN  and  wife  desire  posi¬ 
tion,  or  shares.  ARTHUR  S’l’OAVELL,  AVash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  manager  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity,  open  for  position,  share  salary  basis,  to 
manage  up-to-date  plant;  25  years’  practical 
working  experience,  Leghorns,  expert  mating, 
egg  production,  hatching,  rearing  in  large  num¬ 
bers;  only  high-class  proposition;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  results  guaranteed;  highest  reference. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9221,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPETENT,  pleasant,  American  woman, 
Protestant,  desires  position;  good  cook  and 
housekeeper;  give  full  particulars  and  wages 
paid  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9223,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


k  APOfi)vc 


I  Good  Housekeeping/ 
V-,o  •  Institute  *y 

Kalamazoo  Stoves 
and  Ranges  approved 
by  Good  Honsekeep - 
ing  Institute 


Save  i/3  to  y2  at  Factory  Prices 

New,  Free,  fresh  from  the  press  . . .  Kalamazoo’s  30th  Anniversary 
Sale  Book.  Full  of  surprises — sparkling  with  color— alive  with 
NEW  features!  200  styles  and  sizes  of  Quality  Stoves,  Ranges, 
and  Furnaces — bigger  values  than  ever — Factory  Sale  Prices  that 
save  you  V&  to  And  a  brand  NEW  Credit  Policy — NOW  ONLY 
$5  DOWN  on  any  Stove  or  Furnace  regardless  of  price  or  size. 

Write  for  this  wonderful  NEW  FREE  Book  Now! 


New  Cabinet  Heaters 

A  wide  variety  of  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
ers— the  NEWEST  styles,  in 
Black  and  in  rich,  Walnut  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel  finishes.  Bargains 
that  will  open  your  eyes.  Quality 
unbeatable.  Don't  order  a  Cabi¬ 
net  Heater  until  you  receive 
this  NEW  Book  and  compare 
Kalamazoo  Quality,  Terms  and 
Prices  with  o  the  r  s.  Look 
through  the  Furnace  Section, 
too.  NEW  improvements  — 
easiest  terms. 

Beautiful  Colored  Ranges 

Modern  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
and  Combination  Coal  and  Gas 
Ranges,  in  glistening,  colorful, 
Porcelain  Enamel.  (Your  choice 
of  5  beautiful  colors — Pearl 
Gray,  Delft  Blue,  Ivory  Tan, 
Nile  Green,  Ebony  Black). 
NEW  gas  stoves,  NEW  gas 
ranges,  and  NEW  oil  ranges — 
all  in  fascinating  colors.  _  Also 
Washing  Machines,  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Vacuum 
Cleaners  and  other  Household 
Goods — all  at  big  savings.  You 
simply  can’t  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  this  Book — it’s  the  best 
friend  your  poc-ketbook  ever  had. 


750,000 

Satisfied  Customers 


in  24  hours  from  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  or  factory  branch  in 
Utica,  New  York.  Furnaces  in 
4S  hours.  No  delay.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed. 

Modernize  Your  Home 

Where’s  your  pencil?  Sign  the 
coupon  NOW,  and  mail  today. 
Modernize  your  kitchen  with  a 
colorful  Kalamazoo  Range — as 
easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish. 
Brighten  your  home  —  lighten 
your  work.  All  Kalamazoo 
Ranges  are  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 


me  : 


just  think,  you  can  order  NOW 
for  only  $5  down. 


Ft. 


lil  coupon  TODAY  ! 
:ional  NEW  FREE 
•y  Book  has  more 
111  20  big  stores— a 
?ry  page  for  thrifty 
0,000  satisfied 
,-e  saved  %  to  V2 


This  sen- 
Anniver- 
bargains 
thrill  on 
families, 
customers 
by  buying 


direct  from  the  factory.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  are  always  lowest. 
There’s  nothing  between  you  and 
Kalamazoo  but  the.  railroad 
tracks.  Kalamazoo  Terms  are 
NOW  easier  than  ever  before- 
some  as  low  as  $3  down,  $3 
monthly — and  a  YEAR  TO 
PAY.  No  stove  or  furnace  over 
$5  down.  Kalamazoo  gives  you 
30  days’  FREE  TRIAL  in  your 
home.  360  days’  Approval  Test, 
a  5-Year  Guarantee  011  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship,  a  $100,- 
000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  close  to  you — all 
stoves  and  ranges  shipped  with- 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You’ 


Cabinet 
Heaters  $38^ 


$5  Down  Brings  You 
Cabinet  Heater  Comfort 

Don’t  shiver  through  another 
winter.  Don’t  subject  your 
family  to  winter  ills  and  doctor 
bills  —  that’s  poor  economy. 
Nothing  will  bring  you  so  much 
comfort  and  happiness  as  a 
NEW  Kalamazoo  Cabinet  Heat¬ 
er.  Built  like  a  furnace.  Gives 
you  healthful  circulation  of 
warm  air.  Holds  fire  overnight. 
Heats  3  to  6  rooms.  Your  choice 
of  Black  or  Walnut  Porcelain 
Enamel — only  $38.25  up.  And 


“We  received  the  range  in  good  condition. 

We  are  very  well  pleased  with 
it.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  Everyone  seeing  it 
exclaims,  ‘Oh!  what  a  pretty 
stove!’  It  is  the  best  heater  and 
linker  we  ever  had.” — W.  P. 
SHAFFSTALL,  Franklin,  Pa. 


FrccFurnacc 
Plans— 

Free  Service 

Send  us  a 
rough  sketch 
of  the  floor 
plan  of  your 
home.  We'll 
furnish  you 
FREE  plans 
— no  obliga¬ 
tion  at  all. 

We’ll  show 
you  how  easy 

it  is  to  install  your  own  fur¬ 
nace — thousands  have.  You  can 
save  $40  to  $60  on  a  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace.  Exclusive  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace  features  are  Ilot- 
Jlast  Firepot,  new  ring  type 
Radiator,  easy  shaking  Grates, 
upright  Shaker.  You  can  or¬ 
der  on  the  easiest  of  terms — 
this  NEW  Book  gives  you  full 
information. 


30  Years  of  Quality 

Ton  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo 
Quality  for  30  years.  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and  ranges  are  built 
in  our  big  13-aere  factory.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  has  tremendous  buying 
power — that  means  purchasing 
the  best  raw  materials  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Big  scale  production 
enables  us  to  manufacture  effi¬ 
ciently  at  extremely  low  cost. 
By  selling  direct  from  factory 
to  you,  eliminating  entirely  all 
“in-between”  profits,  you  get 
absolutely  rock-bottom  factory 
prices.  Understand  you  buy 
from  a  factory — not  from  a 
mail-order  house,  a  wholesale 
house,  or  a  retail  house.  You 
get  lowest  Factory  Prices. 

Mail  coupon  TODAY  for 
NEW  FREE  Book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points, 

Utica,  N.  Y.  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

(Write  only  to  Kalamazoo) 


Furnaces  $6i2p 


Ranges 


750,000  Satisfied  Customer^  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Matting  This  Coupon 


Coal  and  , — 1 

Wood  Ranges  1 _ I 


Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 

Gasoline 

Ranges 


Cabinet 


Heaters 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  In  column  at 
left  to  indicate  articles  in  which  yo*i  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Name 


Pipe  Furnaces  □ 

Direct  Heat  | — . 

Furnaces  | _ | 


(Please  print  name  plainly) 


Oil  Stoves  [  | 

□ 


Household 

Goods 
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The  W inter  Poultry  Flock — A  Profit  Earner 


E  hen  can  help  the  farmer  in  these 
rather  difficult  times,  if  he  will  give 
her  a  chance  to  do  so.  The  great 
western  grain-raising  belt  has  passed 
through  an  unusually  discouraging 
season.  Drought  has  given  a  poor 
corn  crop  to  the  nation.  The  wheat  crop  is  super¬ 
abundant,  on  the  other  hand.  Eastern  poultry  farm¬ 
ers  are  purchasers  of  western  grain,  as  a  rule.  There 
is  apparently  a  real  problem  arising  out  of  the  un¬ 
usual  balance  in  the  grain  crop  this  year.  There  is 
need  of  some  re-adjustment  of  feeding  methods,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  eastern  areas.  Farmers  can  rightly 
ponder  as  to  where,  when  and  how  they  may  make 
some  changes  to  help  meet  the  national  grain  condi¬ 
tion.  The  hen,  fortunately,  is  an  animal  which  can 
fall  in  with  a  considerable  alteration  of  her  ac¬ 
customed  rations,  and  still  yield  profitably.  Hens 
can  come  forward  as  a  branch  of  farming  that  can 
safely  be  developed  at  a  time  like  the  present.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  paint  a  fair,  modest 
picture  of  the  average  egg-producing  poultry  flock, 
and  hint  as  to  the  economic  possibilities  which  lie 
in  it.  It  should  be  useful  to  have  some  idea  as  to 
the  reasonable  returns  which  might  be  expected  from 
an  average,  well-bred 
flock  of  pullets. 

The  average  American 
farm  hen  is  not  yet  a 
Winter  layer.  The  gen¬ 
eral  supply  of  eggs  from 
the  country  as  a  whole 
materially  drops  during 
the  cold  Winter  months. 

As  a  result  the  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand 
operates  to  create  a 
rather  high  trend  of 
egg  prices  during  the 
W  inter  season.  The 
eastern  farmer  who  can 
sell  his  eggs  at  prices 
based  on  the  quotations 
in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  cannot  but 
find  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  wherein  it  would 
be  profitable  for  him  to 
secure  a  good  egg  yield 
from  his  poultry  flocks 
during  this  Winter  sea¬ 
son.  In  this  year  in 
particular  the  eastern 
farmer  could  well  look 
with  care  to  his  hens 
for  increased  income 
and  a  fair  margin  of 
profit.  In  talking  with 
many  farmers  during 
the  course  of  the  year 

I  find  that  many  do  not  have  any  very  clear  idea  as 
to  what  they  might  reasonably  expect  from  an  aver¬ 
age  flock  of  hens,  and  therefore  let  us  look  at  some 
figures  which  have  been  gleaned  from  more  than 
200  flock  reports  over  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
The  laying  flock  consists  of  the  season's  flocks  of 
pullets  just  entering  their  first  year  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  old  hens.  Too  many  farm  flocks  carry 
too  many  hens  over  after  their  second  laying  year 
has  been  finished.  It  is  the  very  unusual  hen  which 
will  be  profitable  after  her  second  year.  Under  aver¬ 
age  conditions,  the  poultry  flock  on  the  farm  should 
consist  of  approximately  one-third  yearling  hens  and 
two-thirds  pullets.  If  the  farmer  is  carrying  more 
hens  than  that  it  is  probable  that  he  might  eco¬ 
nomically  sell  enough  of  the  old  hens  to  get  his 
flock  down  to  about  these  proportions.  It  is  poor 
business  management  to  keep  a  lot  of  old  hens  on 
the  place  which  we  know  ahead  of  time  will  in  all 
probability  not  earn  their  expenses  during  the  year. 
What  egg  yield  can  the  farmer  reasonably  expect 
from  his  pullets  and  his  older  hens  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  which  lie  immediately  ahead?  A  study 
of  the  figures  shows  that  the  following  production 
per  month  per  bird  is  a  safe  and  reliable  guide : 

Pullets  should  lay  during  November  eight  eggs  each, 
December  10  eggs  each,  January  10  eggs  each,  February 
12  eggs  each,  and  during  March  20  eggs  each — or  a 
total  per  pullet  for  these  five  wintry  months  of  60  eggs. 

Yearling  hens  should  lay  during  November  two  eggs 
each,  December  two  eggs  each,  January  six  eggs  each 
February  10  eggs  each,  and  during  March  lo  eggs  each 

_ or  a  total  of  35  eggs  each  for  the  same  five  \\  inter 

months. 

These  figures  can  be  used  as  a  standard  month  by 
month,  so  that  the  poultry  flock-owner  may  see 
whether  or  not  his  birds  are  doing  what  they  should 
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be  doing.  Hen  flocks  and  pullets  should  preferably 
be  penned  separately,  for  they  are  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  laying  fowls  and  need  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  management.  Pullets  are  just  coining  into  lay, 
vigorous  and  strong,  after  a  season  of  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  to  egg-laying  maturity.  Hens  are  just 
through  with  a  season,  a  whole  year,  of  production, 
and  must  complete  the  molt  and  go  through  a  rest¬ 
ing  period  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Winter,  as  the 
low  standard  for  November  and  December  indicates. 

Unfortunately  not  all  of  the  pullets  and  hens 
which  are  put  into  the  laying  houses  in  the  Fall  will 
survive.  Some  will  die  month  by  month,  and  others 
will  cease  laying  and  should  be  culled  out  and  sold 
as  meat  as  soon  as  apparent.  The  figures  again  tell 
us  what  to  expect : 

The  pullet  flock  which  starts  the  laying  year  as  1,000 
birds,  let  us  say,  will  on  the  average  show:  1.000  layers 
in  it  during  November,  984  in  December,  965  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  938  in  February,  and  907  in  March — these  losses 
due  to  mortality  and  culls  both,  but  a  drop  of  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  flock  during  the  Winter  period, 
so  far  as  potential  layers  is  concerned. 

The  hen  flock  which  starts  the  laying  year  as  500 
birds,  one-third  of  the  whole  flock,  will  on  the  aver- 


What  part  of  the  farm  scene  could  he  more  attractive  than  this  happy  lot  of  hens,  with  their  chief  hear  at  hand, 
searching  for  grain  in  the  clean  strain  litter  of  their  sanitary  laying  house,  with  the  Winter  sun  streaming  in 
through  the  southern  front  window?  This  flock  of  hens  made  an  average  net  profit  over  all  costs  except  labor  of 
.$2.14  per  bird  during  their  first  laying  year — that  was  sufficient  labor  income  to  make  them  an  asset  to  the  farm. 


age  show :  500 


De¬ 

in 


layers  during  November,  485  in  ] 
eember,  478  in  January,  468  in  February,  and  452 
March — a  drop  of  about  10  per  cent  also. 

These  figures  give  us  a  basis  for  estimating  what 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  happen  during  the 
Winter  to  our  poultry  flocks. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  poultry-keeper  did  not 
have  to  pay  his  feed  bills  he  could  make  a  handsome 
profit  in  egg  farming !  Well,  he  can  do  it,  anyway. 
He  needs  to  know  about  how  much  feed  each  bird 
will  need  for  the  Winter  period,  and  about  what  it 
will  cost.  These  figures  are  based  again  on  many 
averages,  and  presuppose  that  the  flock  owner  is 
going  to  use  recommended  rations  of  grain  and  mash 
in  approved  methods  of  feeding  for  Winter  eggs. 
Every  layer  in  the  flocks,  pullets  and  hens,  will  cost 
about  16.7  cents  to  feed  during  November,  17.9  cents 
during  December,  19.5  cents  during  January,  18.9 
cents  in  February,  and  20.4  cents  in  March,  a  total 
of  93.4  cents  for  the  five  Winter  months.  At  this 
rate  the  layer  which  lives  through  the  year  will  cost 
just  about  $2.24  to  feed  for  that  year,  and  that  is  a 
safe  and  conservative  figure  to  use  in  estimating  the 
feed  cost  of  a  flock  for  the  year  period. 

And  now,  while  we  are  writing  of  feeds  and  feed 
costs,  let  us  return  to  the  situation  mentioned  in 
the  opening  paragraphs,  namely,  the  grain  situation 
which  faces  many  sections  of  the  country  this  Win¬ 
ter.  The  New  Jersey  standard  grain  and  mash  poul¬ 
try  rations  for  many  years  have  been  followed  and 
used  in  eastern  sections  and  so  are  fairly  well 
known.  We  can  use  them  as  an  example  of  what  we 
may  have  to  do  in  the  matter  of  ration  changing 
this  Winter,  and  what  can  be  done  to  help  meet  the 
grain  situation  without  seriously  interfering  with 


the  efficiency  of  the  rations.  The  fundamental 
changes  which  are  here  suggested  are  being  made  in 
many  other  mixtures  as  well.  This  serves  us  as  an 
example,  however.  The  grain  mixture  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  cracked  yellow 
corn  and  wheat.  Corn  is  scarce  and  high,  and 
wheat  is  abundant,  as  are  also  oats  and  barley.  We 
can  change  this  scratch  grain  mixture  to  one  part 
each  by  weight  of  cracked  yellow  corn,  oats,  barley 
and  wheat,  or  one  part  each  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats, 
or  two  of  wheat  and  one  of  oats.  Any  one  of  the 
three  mixtures  will  serve  as  a  good  grain  diet,  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  making  this 
decrease  in  yellow  corn  we  have  lowered  the  vita¬ 
min  A  content  of  the  ration  as  a  whole,  and  that 
shortage  in  the  grain  mixture  must  be  made  up  in 
the  mash  which  supplements  it.  The  New  Jersey 
dry  mash  for  layers  has  consisted  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  yellow  corn  ground,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  meat  scrap.  One  can 
save  on  corn  again  by  cutting  the  part  of  corn  to 
one-half  part  and  adding  the  other  half  portion  of 
ground  barley,  or  standard  middlings.  One-half  part 
of  Alfalfa  meal  can  also  be  added  and  a  quarter 
part  of  one  of  the  dried  milks,  like  dried  skim-milk. 

These  food  stuffs  will 
supply  the  vitamin  A. 
The  dry  mash  should 
carry  also  about  1  per 
cent  of  a  good  grade  of 
cod-liver  oil.  We  can 
hardly  expect  these 
changes  to  cheapen  the 
old  ration,  for  it  will 
not,  or  it  may  even 
raise  its  cost  a  bit,  but 
if  we  cannot  get  the 
corn  and  have  a  lot  of 
wheat  to  use,  the  situa¬ 
tion  must  be  met,  and 
in  some  such  way  as  is 
here  suggested  the  farm 
hen  may  help  to  balance 
things  up  a  bit.  Some 
farmers  may  raise  bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat  and  have 
facilities  near  at  hand 
for  grinding  either  or 
both.  Barley  meal  can 
substitute  pound  for 
pound  for  cornmeal,  and 
ground  whole  wheat 
may  substitute  for  the 
bran  and  middlings,  for¬ 
merly  used. 

What  income  may  the 
farmer  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  for  these  eggs 
which  should  result 
from  the  feeding  of 
well-balanced  rations  to  good  hens?  Of  course,  the 
egg  market  has  been  erratic  and  queer  this  season, 
and  not  like  the  average  of  recent  years,  but  many 
believe  that  the  Winter  market  may  be  more  nearly 
normal  than  the  Spring  and  Summer  markets  have 
been.  Anyway,  the  average  prices  received  by  more 
than  one  hundred  poultry  farms  in  New  Jersey  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  have  been  75.9  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs  during  November,  69.1  cents  for  De¬ 
cember,  58.4  cents  in  January,  49.9  cents  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  42.2  cents  in  March,  or  an  average  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  of  about  59.1  cents  per  dozen.  At  least 
these  price  figures  applied  to  the  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  enumerated  above  give  the  farmer  some  idea 
as  to  what  gross  income  he  might  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  from  his  hens  during  this  Winter.  These  esti¬ 
mates  are  not  arbitrary  figures,  they  are  secured 
from  averaging  more  than  one  hundred  actual  flock 
figures  reporting  year  after  year  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  thus  might  safely  be  taken  as  mean¬ 
ing  something  in  the  way  of  a  standard  to  go  by. 

A  charge  of  about  25  cents  per  hen  for  the  Winter 
season  should  meet  all  overhead  charges,  such  as 
interest  on  investment,  insurance,  etc.,  everything 
except  labor  in  fact. 

A  flock  of  layers  can  be  the  source  of  a  neat  little 
profit  on  many  a  farm  this  Winter.  Modern  hens 
are  bred  for  capacity  to  lay  eggs  even  during  the 
cold  months.  Any  farmer  can  secure  a  strain  of 
fowls  which,  properly  cared  for,  will  yield  eggs  eco¬ 
nomically  during  the  Winter  time.  A  few  hints  on 
Winter-time  flock  management  might  fittingly  close 
this  discussion — perhaps  ten  good  points  will  cover 
the  lot : 
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1.  — As  Winter  approaches,  clean  and  disinfect  the 
poultry  laying  house,  and  relitter  with  clean,  dry 
straw — thus  providing  a  healthful  environment  for 
the  Winter  layers. 

2.  — Do  not  over-crowd  the  layers,  but  allow  about 
8%  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  fowl — keep 
the  layers  confined  to  their  houses  during  this  Win¬ 
ter  season,  for  they  will  lay  better  than  as  if  allowed 
access  to  cold,  snowy  yards. 

3. — Make  sure  that  the  Winter  poultry-house  is 
light  and  well  ventilated,  but  well  protected  against 
cold  drafts  and  storms— see  that  the  building  is 
repaired  and  storm-tight,  before  Winter  comes. 

4.  — Free  the  house  from  lice  by  painting  a  thin 
stream  of  Black-leaf  40  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
perches  some  evening  about  an  hour  before  the  birds 
go  to  roost— and  spray  the  roosts,  dropping  boards, 
and  nests  with  a  red  mite  eradicator  as  Winter 
opens  to  make  sure  that  red  mites  do  not  sap  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  birds  when  all  their 
strength  should  be  turned  to  egg  production. 

5.  — Provide  mash  hopper  space  amply  to  allow 
every  hen  full  access  to  mash,  for  upon  mash  con¬ 
sumption  will  rest  egg  yield— provide  at  least  a  six- 
foot  hopper  for  each  40  hens. 

6.  — Make  sure  that  every  morning  there  is  fresh, 
clean  water  provided  for  the  flocks — wash  the 
water  pan  or  pail  frequently,  and  see  that  the  water 
supply  is  before  the  birds  all  day  long. 

7.  — If  possible  use  electric  lights  in  the  Winter 
laying  houses,  providing  one  40-watt  globe,  or 
equivalent,  hung  six  feet  from  the  floor,  placed  mid¬ 
way  between  the  front  wall  and  the  front  line  of 
the  droppings  boards,  for  each 
200  square  feet  of  floor  area  — 
place  the  light  unit  in  about  the 
center  of  the  area,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practically  possible.  Use 
lights  from  November  1  through 
March,  arranging  them  so  as  to 
give  the  hens  a  uniform  12-hour 
day  throughout  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son.  Lights  will  increase  Win¬ 
ter  egg  production  considerably, 
probably  by  at  least  a  dozen  eggs 
per  bird. 

8.  — Keep  the  Winter  flocks  ac¬ 
tive,  comfortable,  and  happy, 
and  they  will  eat  mash  and  pro¬ 
duce  eggs. 

9.  — Gather  eggs  at  least  once 
daily — protect  them  from  freez¬ 
ing. 

10.  — Keep  daily  account  of  feed 
fed,  eggs  gathered,  and  thereby 
have  some  data  on  which  to  give 
the  farm  hen  due  credit  for  her 
earnings  for  the  farm  during  this  Winter  period. 

The  farm  hen  is  an  asset,  if  the  farmer  will  do 
his  part.  In  many  instances  her  economic  possi¬ 
bilities  have  not  been  admitted,  but  in  times  like 
these  hens  are  demonstrating  every  day  their  abili¬ 
ties  to  create  real  profits  when  profits  are  all  too  few 
on  many  farms. 


A  New  York  Garden  in  New  Mexico 

Y  SISTER  has  lived  for  years  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  New  Mexico.  A  rich  valley, 
but  she  longed  for  a  few  of  the  things  of  her  child¬ 
hood — red  currants,  berries  and  the  bleeding  heart 
that  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  garden  back  in  New 
York.  Then  we  discovered  this  little  town  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Black  Range,  a  bustling  town  in  the 
eighties,  but  now  one  of  the  many  ghost  cities  of 
these  mountains.  In  the  busy  days  water  was  piped 
from  the  hills  and  we  hear  of  beautiful  flower  gar¬ 
dens  around  the  houses.  Now  most  of  the  houses 
have  disappeared  and  the  white  thistle  poppies  blos¬ 
som  in  the  streets. 

But  down  by  the  creek  there  are  a  few  garden 
spots.  One  was  owned  by  a  New  Yorker  who  came 
here  in  the  silver  boom.  “It  will  grow  anything 
that  will  grow  in  New  York,”  he  said,  and  so  my 
sister  bought  it.  A  mountain  stream  flows  the 
length  of  the  garden,  and  is  always  ready  to  be  led 
aside  into  irrigating  ditches — an  innovation  for  a 
New  York  garden,  but  how  things  have  grown ! 
Last  Spring  the  bleeding-heart  blossomed,  the  horse¬ 
radish  by  the  fence  poked  up  through  the  leaves,  and 
the  rhubarb  did  even  better  than  it  used  to  do  back 
home  because  of  the  strength  of  the  New  Mexico 
sun.  The  robins  have  the  angleworms  quite  to 
themselves,  but  they  must  share  the  strawberry  patch 
with  the  black-headed  grosbeaks. 

The  few  trial  blackcap  bushes  were  full  of  ber¬ 
ries.  The  blackberries  were  loaded,  and  the  red 
currants  were  big  and  juicy.  Next  year  there  will 
be  red  raspberries. 


And  so  at  an  altitude  of  0,200  feet,  the  New  York 
garden  flourishes  in  New  Mexico.  Cottonwoods,  box 
elder  and  Mexican  walnut  grow  outside  the  fence 
and  the  garden  comes  up  to  sunflower,  morning-glory 
and  all  sorts  of  unheard-of  weeds,  but  among  them 
is  our  old  friend  the  “clieesey”  as  tough  as  ever. 

Two  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  reach  this  post  office 
each  week.  We  struggle  with  the  “elder  bug”  and 
the  rock  squirrel  and  the  range  cattle  that  eat  the 
hollyhocks  near  the  fence,  but  we  spend  much  of  our 
time  on  the  bench  under  the  apple  trees,  and  rejoice 
that  the  Asters  have  blossomed,  that  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  will  soon  be  out,  and  that  the  celery  is 
looking  fine.  c.  t.  h. 

Sierra  Co.,  N.  M. 


The  Caterpillar  of  a  Swallow-Tail  Butterfly 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  animals.  Will  you  let  me 
know  what  they  are?  They  feed  on  the  leaves  that  are 
in  the  box.  o.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

HE  “animals”  which  O.  K.  sends  are  curious 
enough  to  attract  almost  anyone's  attention,  and 
fierce  enough  in  appearance  to  excite  a  feeling  of 
alarm  in  many  a  timid  soul.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  a  freckled,  pug-nosed,  awkward  girl 
in  her  early  teens  often  develops  into  a  beautiful, 
attractive  and  gracious  woman.  Thus  does  nature 
work,  often  starting  out  in  a  forbidding,  unattrac¬ 
tive  aspect  in  order  that  she  may  remain  unmolested 
in  her  progress  toward  the  beautiful. 

These  animals  were  the  harmless  but  fierce-look- 


ing  caterpillars  of  one  of  our  large  and  most  hand¬ 
some  swallow-tail  butterflies.  One  will  find  that  the 
caterpillar  itself  is  a  handsome  creature  if  one  can 
overcome  a  natural  timidity  sufficiently  to  examine 
the  creature.  It  is  about  two  inches  long  when 
grown,  and  dark  green  on  its  back  and  sides,  with 
two  large,  black,  velvety  eye-spots  edged  with  light 
yellow  on  the  swollen  thorax  just  back  of  the  head. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  pair  of  pale  yellow  spots  with 


Caterpillar  of  Green  Clouded  Swallow-tail  Butterfly. 

Fig.  670 

blue  centers  just  back  of  the  large  eye-spots  and  on 
each  ring  of  the  abdomen  are  six  small  blue  dots 
edged  with  black  (Fig.  670). 

The  big  staring  eye-spots  and  the  peculiar  jerky 
way  in  which  the  caterpillar  moves,  together  with 
a  pair  of  yellow  “horns”  which  it  can  thrust  out  of 
its  thorax  like  a  Jack-in-the-box  when  it  is  disturbed, 
give  this  really  handsome  caterpillar  a  ferocious  as¬ 
pect.  One  observer,  in  describing  this  caterpillar 
says,  “It  moves,  or  seems  to  glide,  by  little  starts 
about  a  second  apart,  in  a  slow  measured  way.” 
“This  panting,  spasmodic  approach  of  so  singular¬ 
looking  an  object  may  be  a  cause  of  fright,  possibly 
of  fascination,  to  some  of  its  natural  enemies,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  protect  it  until  it  once  more  gains  cover.” 
Its  cover  is  a  leaf  which  it  has  folded  over  and  tied 
down  with  silk.  Within  this  hidden  retreat  the 
caterpillar  lives,  sallying  forth  now  and  then  when 
the  coast  is  clear,  to  feed  on  the  green  leaves  of 
sassafras  or  spice-bush,  its  preferred  food.  After 
completing  its  growth  if  it  succeeds  in  escaping  its 
enemies  so  long,  it  transforms  to  a  greenish  chrysalis 
from  which  the  handsome  green  clouded  swallow¬ 
tail  butterfly  eventually  emerges.  This  butterfly  ap¬ 
pears  velvety  black  with  a  sheen  of  green  over  all, 
while  each  wing  bears  a  row  of  pale  green  spots 
near  the  outer  border,  with  other  orange  and  pale 


blue-green  markings  on  the  hind  wing.  It  flies  swift¬ 
ly,  and  seems  tireless  on  the  wing  as  it  sails  just 
above  the  herbage  of  low-lying  fields,  or  over  the 
marshy  ground  of  open  moist  woods.  g.  w.  h. 


Growing  Mushrooms  at  Home 

USHROOMS  are  not  particularly  difficult  to 
produce,  but  their  culture  is  so  different  from 
that  of  other  crops  that  the  growing  of  them  at 
home  is  rarely  attempted.  However,  most  farms 
have  some  place  around  the  buildings  where  enough 
mushrooms  for  home  use  might  be  produced.  The 
most  important  differences  between  the  culture  of 
mushrooms  and  that  of  other  crops  are:  (1)  Mush¬ 
rooms  may  be  grown  in  the  dark;  (2)  they  require  a 
fairly  constant  temperature  of  from  50  to  00  de¬ 
grees  Fahr. ;  (3)  they  are  grown  in  manure  instead 
of  soil,  and  (4)  spawn  (not  seed)  must  be  used  for 
starting  the  crop. 

Mushrooms  are  grown  under  open  sheds,  under 
greenhouse  benches,  in  cellars,  in  caves,  or  in  regu¬ 
lar  mushroom  houses.  The  place  does  not  have  to 
be  kept  dark  but  the  temperature  of  about  55  de¬ 
grees  is  so  important  that  well-lighted  rooms  are 
rarely  used  because  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  such 
a  place  cool  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  freezing  will  ruin  the  crop.  If  a  house 
or  barn  cellar  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  possible  to 
ventilate  it  sufficiently  so  the  air  will  not  be  too 
damp.  At  the  same  time,  too  dry  an  atmosphere 
should  be  avoided.  The  air  in  a  cellar  where  there 
is  a  hot-air  furnace  is  quite  dry  and,  if  mushroom 
beds  are  started  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  they  will  have  to  be 
watched  quite  closely  and  given 
light  waterings  often  to  prevent 
injury  resulting  from  lack  of 
water. 

Horse  manure,  sometimes 
mixed  about  one  part  loam  to 
three  parts  manure,  is  the  only 
material  in  which  mushrooms 
should  be  grown.  The  manure 
should  be  fresh,  piled  about 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  left 
until  it  is  well  rotted.  During 
this  time  it  should  be  turned 
and  perhaps  watered  occasion¬ 
ally  so  as  to  prevent  “fire-fang- 

ing.”  When  it  has  cooled  down 
slightly  it  should  be  placed  about 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep  in  the 
beds  and  left  until  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  beds  has  dropped  to 
about  70  degrees  Fahr.  The 
planting  can  then  be  done. 

The  material  known  as  “spawn”  is  used  for  the 
starting  of  mushroom  beds.  It  consists  of  bricks 

of  dried  horse  manure  in  which  the  so-called  “my¬ 

celium”  of  the  mushroom  has  already  been  started. 
These  bricks  are  broken  up  into  12  to  15  pieces  and 
one  piece  is  planted  to  about  a  square  foot  of  mush¬ 
room  bed.  These  pieces  should  be  planted  about 
one  to  1V‘2  inches  deep  and  the  soil  firmed  well  after¬ 
ward.  When  a  kind  of  white  mold  appears  near 
each  piece  of  spawn,  it  is  time  to  “case”  the  bed. 
This  is  done  by  putting  about  a  one-inch  layer  of 
fine  loamy  soil  over  the  top  of  the  bed.  The  mush¬ 
rooms  should  begin  to  appear  two  to  four  weeks 
after  this  casing  is  done. 

The  mushroom  bed  must  be  kept  quite  moist  but 
not  wet  and  this  is  best  done  by  watering  often,  ap- 
plying  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water  at 
a  time.  If  you  were  careful  to  use  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  secured  good  spawn,  and  then  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  below  the  60-degree-Fahr.  mark,  your  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  rewarded  by  a  liberal  growth  of 
mushrooms.  .  G.  j.  stout. 


Frogs  in  the  Spring 

I  have  a  flowing  spring  running  through  an  old  stone 
spring-house.  As  cold  weather  comes  on  all  the  frogs 
in  the  neighborhood  decide  that  my  spring  is  the  only 
and  the  ideal  place  to  spend  the  Winter.  Every  time 
the  pump  starts  they  get  excited  and  roil  the  water. 
Maybe  I  should  get  a  quieter  pump?  I  have  cleaned 
the  spring  out  a  number  of  times  and  disposed  of 
those  frogs  that  were  not  so  agile  as  I,  yet  within  a 
week  the  spring  is  as  thickly  populated  as  ever.  They 
must  have  some  way  of  getting  in  that  I  do  not  know 
about.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  I  can  get 
them  out  and  keep  them  out,  or  must  I  resign  myself 
to  drawing  water  from  a  frogs’  swimming  pool? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  L.  p. 

E  KNOW  of  no  way  except  to  build  a  tight 
wire  cloth  fence  around  the  spring,  or  make 
a  cement  curb  deep  enough  so  that  the  frogs  can¬ 
not  get  in.  Any  spring  from  which  one  is  pumping 
should  be  covered  securely,  to  keep  out  skunks  and 
rodents,  which  may  get  in  and  drown.  Experience 
of  those  who  have  had  this  trouble  is  invited. 


A  Garden  in  New  Mexico  Fig.  669 
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Wilderness  Garden  Notes 

October  has  brought  us  a  succession  of 
frosty  nights  and  brilliant  days.  The  an¬ 
nuals  went  out  in  a  last  burst  of  gorgeous¬ 
ness  for  the  cooler  nights  and  the  few 
drops  of  rain,  which  fell  so  begrudgingly, 
brought  them  into  bloom  again,  even  to 
the  sweet  peas.  I  shall  miss  the  group 
of  yellow  four-o’-cloeks  by  the  back  door, 
for  they  were  very  lovely  with  the  chance 
seedlings  of  cerulean-blue  morning-glories 
twining  among  them.  To  be  sure,  they 
usually  slept  in  mid-morning,  but  the 
memory  of  them  lingered. 

The  Violas  are  regaining  something  of 
their  Springtime  energy  and  the  wild  yel¬ 
low  violet,  the  white  trailer,  and  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  are  poking  out  inquisitive  little 
faces  again.  A  very  occasional  silver 
star,  peeps  from  the  shining  leaves  of  the 
white  myrtle,  and  in  a  shady  hollow  are 
many  clusters  of  red  Polyanthus  hob¬ 
nobbing  with  a  few  yellow  buttercups. 
Near  these  Viola  gracilis  is  opening  its 
first,  flighty  posies  of  blue.  The  Col- 
chicums,  with  their  unexpected,  opalescent 
goblets,  have  been  in  bloom  since  early 
September,  and  are  still  fresh,  clustered 
beneath  the  southernwood.  My  conscience 
troubles  whenever  I  look  at  the  latter, 
for  the  tips  of  all  its  branches  are  broken 
off  and  rooted  in  a  sand-bed.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  any  Artemisia,  of 
any  kind,  will  root  anywhere,  unless  the 
medium  be  very  dry. 

The  usual  Fall  work  of  transplanting 
seedlings  and  making  over  borders  has 
gone  slowly  because  of  the  drought.  Es¬ 
tablished  plants  have  not  suffered  but 
tiny  things  need  much  extra  care.  Viola 
sylvestris  rosea  all  but  perished  among 
the  sunny  rocks,  and  had  to  be  moved  to 
the  shade  of  the  crabapple  tree,  where 
it  is  apparently  very  happy.  Its  name 
would  indicate  its  preference.  I  suppose, 
though  Dianthus  sylvestris  cares  not  for 
the  shadows.  Dianthus  neglectus  is 
thriving  in  its  recommended  quarters  of 
poor,  stony  soil  and  no  lime,  in  a  sunny 
spot.  The  tiny  wild  pink,  Dianthus  ar- 
meria,  has  made  nice  green  tufts,  but 
gave  no  blooms,  thought  it  is  an  annual. 
AVe  have  turned  our  backs  upon  Sweet 
AVivelsfield  for.  with  us,  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  “dud.”  The  fault  may  have  been 
with  the  seed  or  with  its  treatment  but, 
certainly,  it  has  been  much  inferior  to 
the  Japanese  pinks. 

In  spite  of  the  drought  little  self-sown 
seedlings  keep  cropping  up  in  unexpected 
places,  and  I  am  kept  busy  rescuing  them, 
for  it  seems  such  a  pity  to  let  them  be 
smothered  under  the  leaf  blankets.  Each 
morning  the  well-meant  offerings  of  the 
kindly  old  maple  tree  in  the  backyard 
must  be  removed  from  the  baby  bluebells 
and  Heueheras  in  their  seedbed.  Blue¬ 
bells  of  Scotland  will  flower  next  Sum¬ 
mer  if  planted  now,  and  in  spite  of  their 
seeming  fragility  are  extremely  hardy 
and  easy  to  raise.  Anemone  coronaria 
and  St.  Brigid’s  Anemone  will  also  give 
a  few  gorgeous  flowers  next  Autumn 
from  Fall-sown  seed,  but  need  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  cold  frame  in  our  climate. 
Dicentra  eximia  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
rock  garden  plants  for  a  shady  spot.  It 
will  bloom  continuously  from  Spring  un¬ 
til  Fall  if  in  a  situation  which  pleases  it. 
This  comes  readily  from  seed  sown  in 
the  Autumn. 

The  Munstead  Giant  Polyanthuses 
have  seeded  all  about,  and  their  offspring 
are  much  larger  and  sturdier  than  their 
cousins  in  the  seed-bed  from  Spring- 
sown  seed.  The  old-fashioned  Polyan¬ 
thuses  have  never  seeded  with  us.  Di¬ 
anthus  deltoides  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  mites  in  the  garden,  its  countless 
progeny  forming  green  carpets  all  about 
the  mother  plants. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  seeds 
in  a  pod  from  the  coral  lily  and  found  ■ 
114.  Multiplying  this  by  14  gave  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  average  original  bulb.  In 
one  pod  were  several  seeds  with  little 
green  sprouts  so  eager  to  grow  that  I 
planted  them  immediately. 

At  this  season  I  am  always  thankful 
that  I  have  resisted  the  temptation  to 
cast  out  the  intruder  seedlings  of  golden- 
rod  and  Fall  Asters.  Grateful,  too,  for 
the  ever-spreading  clumps  of  white  Bol- 
tonia  and  Heleniums.  The  branching 
Kansas  sunflowers,  towering  above  all 
other  things,  are  welcome,  too,  and  fur¬ 
nish  many  a  golden  bouquet.  Aster  Tar- 
taricus  is  just  opening,  making  a  bit  of 
late  color,  but  does  not  reach  full  perfect- 
tion  so  far  north.  Its  broad  leaves,  quite 
unlike  those  of  any  other  Fall  Aster, 
make  an  excellent  bank  of  green  through¬ 
out  the  .hot  Summer  entitling  it  to  gar¬ 
den  space. 

Galega  (goat’s  rue),  a  plant  not  often 
seen  in  gardens,  is  worth  growing  for  its 
luxuriant  foliage,  too.  It  is  very  easily 
raised  from  seed  and  either  a  white  or  a 
purple  (perhaps  magenta)  form  may  be 
had. 

A  biennial  from  the  Mid-AVest,  stand¬ 
ing  cypress,  burning  star,  or  whatever 
its  correct  name  may  be,  is  excellent  for 
a  tall,  long-flowering  group.  Its  foliage 
is  like  that  of  Summer  cypress,  its  habit 
of  growth  much  like  the  Delphinium,  and 
brilliant  scarlet  stars  bloom,  up  and  down 
the  stalk  for  a  long  season.  Lately  I 
have  seen  this  catalogued  in  a  very  com¬ 
plete  list  of  wild  flower  seed  from  the 
Mid-AVest. 

Another  unobtrusive  but  charming  lit¬ 
tle  westerner,  with  us  for  three  years, 
thereby  proving  its  hardiness,  is  the  wild 
Petunia  (I  wish  I  knew  its  botanical 
name).  One  of  its  most  fascinating  mo¬ 
ments  is  in  Springtime  when  it  pushes 
stout,  grayish-pink  leaf  buds  up  through 
brown  earth.  The  Petunia-shaped  flower, 


about  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  of  pale, 
satiny  lavender. 

The  unexpected  surely  does  happen  in 
the  garden  !  The  much-prized  and  soli¬ 
tary  edelweiss  grew  straight  and  tall  and 
branched  out  into  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  common  everlasting.  Verbascum 
Phoeniceum  (mullein)  grew  to  a  height 
of  15  inches  or  so  and  produced  slender 
spikes  of  very  fetching  lavender  posies — 
utter  strangers!  [This  is  the  purple  mul¬ 
lein  from  the  Caucasus. — Ed.]  The 
seedlings  of  Zygadenus  elegans,  carefully 
nurtured  for  two  years,  provided  charm¬ 
ing  blooms  of  white  Siberian  Iris.  One 
gets  a  good  laugh  and  so,  I  daresay,  do 
the  posies. 

AVhile  wandering  through  the  “five-and- 
ten”  on  a  day  in  early  Spring,  I  reckless¬ 
ly  purchased  a  half  dozen  bush  roses,  vari¬ 
ously  labelled,  and  an  American  Pillar, 
as  well  as  two  Rose  of  Sharon  shrubs. 
The  entire  lot  grew  thriftily,  but  the 
American  Pillar  must  have  set  the  pace 
for  the  bush  roses,  one  and  all,  began 
to  climb,  are  still  climbing,  and  away 
down  deep  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  have 
seven  new  Crimson  Ramblers.  The  Rose 
of  Sharon  plants  (Althaeas),  grew,  too, 
and  bloomed  —  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora  !  The  moral  is  obvious. 

There  are  several  heaps  of  little  brown 
bulbs  staring  at  me  accusingly  from  a 
table  in  the  corner  where  I  put  them  “to 
remind  me.”  One  does  need  plenty  of 
imagination  to  glorify  the  back-rending 
task  of  planting  the  Spring  bulbs.  I 
find  that  the  smallest  of  tulip  bulblets 
will  bloom  in  three  years  if  planted  and 


radishes  was  grown  between  the  rows  of 
kohl  rabi,  and  a  row  of  celeriac  plants 
followed  in  the  space  left  vacant  by  the 
radishes. 

A  row  of  early  cabbage  plants  was 
succeeded  by  a  row  of  annual  flowering 
plants,  such  as  Scabiosa,  African  daisy, 
larkspur,  Clarkia,  etc.,  and  these  in  turn 
were  followed  by  perennial  flowers.  The 
space  used  for  two  rows  of  tomato  plants 
was  later  occupied  by  late  cabbage,  and 
this  .space  is  now  in  Summer  radishes. 

At  this  time  (the  last  of  July),  all  of 
the  space  except  that  occupied  by  the 
Summer  radishes  is  resting.  After  re¬ 
vitalizing  the  soil,  two  rows  of  head 
lettuce,  probably  New  York,  will  be 
planted  for  Fall  use  and  the  balance  of 
the  frame  will  be  planted  to  spinach  a 
little  later.  These  two  salad  crops  will 
come  to  maturity  during  the  cool  Fall 
months  when  they  are  at  their  best. 

This  does  not  even  approach  the 
capacity  of  the  36  square  feet  of  a  two- 
sash  frame,  but  shows  the  possibilities  of 
this  garden  accessory.  The  combinations 
grown  as  companion  or  succession  crops 
are  almost  limitless,  and  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  desires  of  the  gardener. 

Michigan  c.  w.  wood. 


Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

AAre  are  getting  our  share  of  the  drought 
with  which  our  mid-western  brothers  had 
to  contend  earlier  in  the  season.  Coming 
so  much  later  it  is  not  such  a  calamity 
as  it  was  for  them,  but  wells  and  springs 


Joshua  Trees  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  California 


left  alone.  I  put  out  a  couple  of  dozen 
bulblets  of  Clara  Butt,  Euterpe  and 
Bronze  Queen  three  years  ago  by  the 
side  of  an  old  quince  bush  and  a  spread¬ 
ing  mat  of  blue  myrtle  quite  covered 
them.  They  were  very  lovely  when  they 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  last  Spring. 
One  border  is  to  have  a  new  ribbon  of 
cream,  pale  pink  and  lavender  tulips  for 
the  coming  Spring,  and  may  they  have 
the  forethought  to  open  all  together ! 

Vermont.  ethel  a.  Lyons. 


Possibilities  of  a  Cold  Frame 

Not  as  an  example  of  perfect  gardening, 
but  rather  to  show  the  possibilities  in 
frame-gardening,  I  should  like  to  set 
down  a  1930  experience  with  a  two-sash 
frame.  I  have  used  cold  frames  in  my 
gardening  operations  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  find-  them  an  indispensable 
part  of  my  equipment.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  72  square  feet  under  glass  will 
double  the  output  of  the  average  garden, 
and  although  I  should  not  care  to  go  that 
far,  I  am  sure  that  no  northern  gardener 
can  afford  to  keep  on  without  the  aid 
of  at  least  one  frame. 

The  two-sash  frame  of  which  I  am 
speaking  was  put  into  use  about  the 
middle  of  March  with  the  following 
crops  :  One  row  of  AVay-ahend  lettuce  and 
another  of  Big  Boston,  with  a  row  of 
Sparkler  radishes  between  them  and  one 
on  each  side.  This  gave  me  three  rows  of 
radishes  six  feet  long  and  two  rows  of 
lettuce.  The  lettuce  was  planted  quite 
thickly,  giving  us  a  number  of  salads 
from  the  plants  thinned  out,  and  the  ones 
left  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  made 
heads  that  would  average  about  a  pound 
each.  The  radishes  were  out  of  the  way 
before  the  lettuce  took  up  the  space.  In 
fact,  a  row  of  endive  plants  was  grown 
in  that  space  before  the  lettuce  covered 
the  ground  between  the  rows. 

By  the  side  of  the  lettuce,  came  two 
rows  of  kohl  rabi.  This  was  seeded  quite 
thickly  too,  and  plants  not  needed  in  the 
frame  were  transplanted  to  the  garden. 
The  ones  left  in  the  frame  matured  about 
two  weeks  before  the  transplanted  ones, 
thereby  giving  a  succession  of  this  deli¬ 
cious  vegetable.  A  row  of  white  Icicle 


are  drying  up  and  some  farmers  are  al¬ 
ready  drawing  water  for  their  stock.  Some 
wells  that  have  never  been  known  to  be 
dry  before  have  failed.  Flies  have  been 
a  worse  than  usual  pest  all  Summer,  and 
they  still  are.  They  wait  at  every  door 
and  window,  seeking  a  chance  to  enter 
the  house,  and  it  is  a  smarter  housewife 
than  I  am  who  can  keep  them  out.  My 
neighbor  tells  me  that  she  has  no  flies  in 
the  house,  but  her  husband  works  in  a 
factory  and  she  is  alone  all  day.  Here 
the  men  are  in  and  out  of  the  house 
at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  the  flies  get 
in. 

Yesterday  I  attended  a  near-by  auc¬ 
tion  of  household  goods.  Old  people,  who 
had  lived  in  the  same  house  for  many 
years,  had  died  and  there  were  quite  a 
few  antiques  and  any  number  of  old 
books.  There  were  several  antique  deal¬ 
ers  present,  but  bidding  was  not  high.  I 
asked  if  there  were  any  old  letters  and 
was  informed  that  more  than  a  bushel 
had  been  burned.  It  is  always  so ;  for 
years  I  have  been  going  to  auctions  hop¬ 
ing  to  secure  some  old  stamps  but  the 
“rubbish”  as  the  women  call  it  is  always 
destroyed  before  the  auction.  I’ll  warrant 
that  the  stamps  that  are  destroyed  are 
often  worth  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
things  all  put  together.  I  bought  an 
“aritmetick”  that  was  published  at  Ithaca 
in  1S28.  In  it  potatoes  are  figured  at 
33%  cents  per  bushel  and  one  of  the  en¬ 
tries  reads : 

“To  two  weeks  wages  of  my  daughter 
Ann,  spinning  yarn,  at  75  cents  a  week, 
ending  this  day,  $1.50.”  But  another 
entry  quotes  a  man’s  wages  at  $1.25  a 
day.  ’Twas  ever  thus.  Another  entry 
reads : 

“Anthony  Billings,  Cr.,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles:  14  lbs.  Muscovado  sugar  at 
$12  per  cwt.,  $1.50;  1  large  dish,  23c;  G 
plates.  30c;  4  cups  and  saucers,  20c;  1 
pint  French  brandy,  20c ;  1  quart  cherry 
bounce,  33c;  thread  and  tape,  18c;  2 
thimbles,  4c ;  1  pair  scissors,  17c ;  1  quire 
paper,  25c ;  wafers,  4c ;  ink,  6c  ;  1  bottle, 
8c ;  total,  $3.55.” 

I  bought  50  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 
chickens  the  first  of  .Tune  and  have  man¬ 
aged  to  raise  15  pullets.  They  are  the 
beauties  of  the  poultry  world.  Next  year 
1  hope  to  raise  a  good  many  to  sell. 

I  suppose  it  sounds  antiquated  to  say 
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that  I  like  a  feather-bed,  but  I  do.  In  a 
country  house  without  a  furnace  I  think 
they  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  good 
night's  rest.  Queen  Victoria,  when  she 
went  on  a  journey,  always  took  along  a 
feather-bed  done  up  in  a  leather  case, 
and  I  have  read  that  her  physician  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  sleeping  on  a 
feather-bed  was  one  reason  for  her  great 
vitality  late  in  life,  country  cousin. 


House  Plants  for  Winter 

There  are  so  many  plants  that  will 
brighten  up  the  house  in  AVinter  that  the 
plant  lover  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  what 
to  Set  that  will  give  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  least  possible  care  and 
trouble.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that 
the  plants  chosen  are  not  suitable  for  the 
rooms,  or  they  are  delicate,  or  require 
too  high  a  temperature  to  do  well  in  the 
ordinary  living-rooms.  All  the  plants 
herein  mentioned,  however,  will  be  found 
not  only  attractive  looking  but  most  of 
them  are  of  hardy  constitutions  that  en¬ 
able  them  to  thrive  in  the  ordinary  dry 
atmosphere  of  our  homes. 

Anthericum  variegatum,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  good-looking  variegated  and 
extremely  hardy  plant,  and  as  the  leaves 
are  edged  with  a  yellowish  white  margin 
or  stripe  it  is  a  good  plant  to  liven  up 
a  window  where  the  other  plants  are 
mostly  all  green.  Aspidistra  lurida  is 
also  a  good  plant  for  ordinary  rooms,  as 
the  leaves  are  always  attractive,  the 
plants  need  little  care  and  are  extremely 
satisfactory  in  nearly  all  cases.  AATiile 
these  plants  are  slow  growing  yet  they 
get  more  valuable  every  year,  and  a  really 
good  specimen  will  nearly  always  bring 
a  good  price  if  sold  at  any  time.  One 
peculiarity  of  this  plant  is  it  flowers 
close  to  the  soil  in  the  pot,  sometimes 
really  in  the  soil,  and  the  flowers  are 
curious  in  shape  and  very  interesting  to 
the  botanist  on  that  account.  Aspidis¬ 
tra  lurida  variegata  is  similar  to  the 
above,  but  the  leaves  are  marked  length¬ 
wise  with  splashes  of  yellowish  white, 
and  as  this  often  occurs  so  that  it  takes 
in  half  of  the  leaf  lengthwise,  they  are 
very  handsome  and  attractive.  Like  many 
other  variegated  plants  it  is  a  much  slow¬ 
er  grower  than  the  green  variety. 

Farfug'ium  grande  or  leopard  plant  is 
also  very  striking  and  attractive  with  its 
almost  circular  leaves  of  dark  green  which 
are  handsomely  spotted  with  bright  yel¬ 
low  blotches.  This  makes  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  plant,  is  comparatively  easily  grown 
and  has  a  good  decorative  effect. 

Oyperus  alternifolius  or  umbrella 
plant  is  also  good  for  general  use,  as  it 
is  very  hardy  and  of  a  bright  green 
throughout  the  entire  season.  As  its 
name  indicates,  the  leaves  are  practically 
in  a  whorl  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  thus 
giving  an  umbrella  shape  to  the  plant 
in.  general.  The  variegated  variety  of 
this  is  also  very  handsome  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  but  is  not  quite  as  strong  a  grower 
as  the  green  variety. 

Rubber  plants  or  Ficus  also  make  ex¬ 
cellent  house  plants,  owing  to  their  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy  nature  and  the  thick 
polished  texture  of  their  dark  green 
leaves.  These  plants  are  so  well  known 
that  any  description  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary;  they  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and 
almost  take  care  of  themselves,  all  they 
require  is  ordinary  care  and  the  leaves 
sponged  off  occasionally  to  keep  them 
bright  and  clean. 

Geraniums  are  so  generally  grown  that 
they  probably  need  no  introduction  to 
most  people.  There  are  a  few  kinds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  stand  out  from  the  rest  and 
that  should  be  better  known  than  they 
are,  and  among  these  are  the  brilliont 
double  scarlet,  the  double  salmon  col¬ 
ored,  double  white  and  the  deep  double 
crimson.  These  are  all  excellent  as  pot 
plants  and  if  given  a  sunny  window  will 
often  bloom  all  AA7inter.  Good-sized  plants 
in  about  5-in.  pots  will  generally  give 
good  results  in  this  respect,  and  they  are 
very  easily  cared  for.  Scented  geraniums 
are  generally  grown  for  the  pleasant 
odor  of  the  foliage,  and  probably  the  most 
popular  of  these  is  the  rose-scented.  There 
are  others,  however,  and  among  these 
are  the  apple-scented,  nutmeg-scented 
and  the  lemon-scented,  all  of  which  are 
worth  while  growing,  particularly  the  ap¬ 
ple,  rose  and  lemon  scented. 

New  Jersey.  h.  w.  hales. 


Wire  for  Grape  Trellis 

I  am  told  that  only  iron  wire  will  do 
for  grapes  and  that  I  must  not  u.se  gal¬ 
vanized  wire.  Is  that  correct?  Is  number 
11  wire  the  right  size?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  galvanized  wire  should  not 
be  used  for  grapes  ?  w.  H.  C. 

Virginia. 

No.  11  galvanized  wire  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  grapes  in  this  section  where 
thousands  of  acres  are  grown.  Iron  wire 
would  rust  too  quickly  to  be  of  any 
value.  I  can  think  of  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  why  galvanized  wire  should  not  be 
used.  Any  size  smaller  than  11  is  too 
small  and  larger  sizes  are  too  stiff  to 
stretch  easily  besides  being  hard  to  handle. 
No.  11  galvanized  wire  comes  in  100- 
pound  coils  and  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  grape  wire.  L.  B.  R. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  laugh, 
ride  out  some  night  and  see  a  200-lb. 
man  clad  in  plus  fours  playing  baby  golf. 
— Jackson  Neivs. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

It  looks  like  another  big  orange  year. 
Florida  growers,  when  asked  about  their 
crop,  say  there  are  plenty.  Quality  seems 
to  be  good  too,  although  there  may  be 
considerable  small-sized  fruit.  California 
oranges  also  promise  much  better  this 
year,  and  shipments  of  oranges  and  grape 
fruit  from  Texas  have  been  increasing  in 
recent  years.  Growers  of  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  are  not  discouraged.  They 
expect  to  develop  the  export  market 
to  more  than  the  usual  extent,  and  more 
of  the  fruit  than  ever  before  will  be 
used  locally  by  the  canneries  and  juice 
factories. 

Grapes  ripened  early  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  and  were  mostly  shipped  out 
of  the  producing  sections  by  the  middle 
of  October.  Growers  who  could  delay 
picking  until  later  in  the  month  received 
higher  prices  up  to  $50  a  ton  on  Concords. 
Shipments  of  eastern  and  middle-western 
grapes  were  10  to  80  per  cent  less  than 
last  season  from  leading  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  but  California  has  shipped  more 
grapes  than  in  1929.  Prices  were  lower 
than  last  season  but  rather  better  than 
some  growers  expected  in  view  of  the 
depressed  market  for  fruits. 

Egg  markets  have  been  held  back  by 
sales  from  cold  storage  and  by  fresh  re¬ 
ceipts  fairly  liberal  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  advance  during  October  amounted  to 
only  one  to  five  cents  a  dozen  on  western 
egg's.  Nearby  eggs  did  better  than  distant 
shipments  and  the  prospect  for  these 
seems  good  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  southern  pullet  eggs  begin  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  gist  of  the  situation  is  that 
there  were  too  many  eggs  for  a  hard 
times  market,  but  egg  values  have  not 
suffered  more  than  the  average  of  other 
farm  products  compared  with  the  last 
season  or  with  pre-war  prices. 

The  limited  numbers  of  beef  cattle  on 
the  farms  and  ranges  and  the  feed  short¬ 
age  ought  to  show  effects  in  the  shape  of 
a  stronger  cattle  position  before  the  end 
of  the  feeding  season.  The  feed  shortage 
shows  in  the  hog  situation  already  in  the 
form  of  lighter  average  weights  of  the 
market  supply.  The  reduced  weight  off¬ 
sets  the  larger  than  average  numbers 
shipped.  This  means  about  the  usual 
supply  in  pounds.  Storage  holdings  of 
pork  products  are  not  large.  Export  trade 
is  fair  but  not  especially  promising  be¬ 
came  of  the  low  prices  in  Europe.  Home 
demand  is  also  likely  to  continue  only 
fair  so  long  as  the  business  depression 
continues.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that 
hog  prices  probably  will  ishow  the  usual 
declines  at  killing  time  and  the  Winter 
market  prospects  are  only  fair.  So  far, 
hog  prices  compare  better  than  those  of 
most  farm  products  with  the  prices  of 
last  season. 

Lamb  markets  too  may  feel  delayed 
effects  of  drought  in  the  form  of  lighter 
Winter  supplies.  Feeders  in  the  corn  belt 
have  no  great  stock  of  surplus  grain  and 
have  been  taking  fewer  lambs  this  year 
to  finish  for  the  market.  Prices  of  butter 
would  have  been  high  but  for  the  larger 
holdings  in  cold  storage.  Butter  is  four 
or  five  cents  below  last  year's  level  but 
the  market  is  not  especially  unsatisfactory 
to  the  dairymen  with  good  cows  and  fairly 
well  filled  barns.  World-wide  butter 
prices  are  low  and  our  dairymen  fare  as 
well  as  any.  Veal  calves  have  tended  to 
sell  lower  in  October.  G.  B.  F. 


Potato  Growers  Go  Into 
Dairying 

Floyd  E.  Mott,  Holstein  dairyman  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  for  several 
years  been  considered  one  of  the  leading 
potato  growers  of  the  Finger  Lakes  re¬ 
gion,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  lie  has 
surprised  his  friends  by  establishing  an 
excellent  record  for  a  high-producing  herd 
in  the  State  testing  association. 

Starting  with  one  cow  five  years  ago 
Mr.  Mott  has  built  up  a  herd  of  pure- 
breds  whose  average  milk  production  for 
June  was  1,647  lbs.  of  milk  and  51.5  lbs. 
of  fat.  This  record  was  the  second  in 
the  State  at  that  time.  Since  then,  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  spell,  the  record  has  held  up 
admirably.  Two  of  Mr.  Mott's  cows 
are  also  among  the  leaders  in  the  State 
association.  Dora  Segis  Ivoningen,  record 
for  four  months  and  10  days  so  far  this 
year  is  10,812  lbs.  milk  and  JOo.9  lbs. 
fat,  while  Sussie  Segis  Koningen’s  record 
for  five  months  is  9,S91.1  lbs.  milk  and 
386,1  lbs.  fat. 

The  Mott  farm  consists  of  225  acres,  of 
which  175  acres  are  tillable  or  in  per¬ 
manent  pasture  and  is  situated  two  miles 
from  a  grade  A  milk  plant.  M  ith  20 
acres  of  potatoes  under  cultivation,  a 
large  patch  of  huckleberries,  and  a 
well-established  produce  route  into  Bing¬ 
hamton,  one  would  suppose  that  dairying 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  When  his 
oldest  son,  Arthur,  recently  graduated 
from  the  Dryden  vocational  agricultural 
course,  an  adjoining  farm  was  purchased 
and  now  the  big  potato  trucks  read,  F.  E. 
Mott  and  -Son.  Mr.  Mott  recently  in¬ 
timated  that  he  will  be  glad  when  his 
other  son,  Daniel,  finishes  his  high  school 
agricultural  training  so  that  he  too  may 
join  the  firm.  A  trip  to  the  Mott  farms 
convinces  one  of  the  value  in  the  intel¬ 
ligent  use  of  high-grade  fertilizer,  pure¬ 
bred  animals  and  economic  production. 

DONALD  B.  HARRINGTON. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — James  De  Lyon  Howth, 
promoter,  was  arrested  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Oct.  23  and  held  in  $100,000  bail  to  face 
a  charge  of  swindling  New  Jersey  resi¬ 
dents  of  more  than  $250,000  through  the 
sale  of  alleged  worthless  stock  by  himself 
and  associates.  Howth's  arrest  concerned 
sale  of  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  Accident 
Insurance  Company  and  the  General 
Agency  Corporation,  both  said  to  have 
been  organized  by  the  promoter  in  March. 
1929.  Similar  writs  led  to  the  arrest 
of  Le  Itoy  J.  Ellis  and  Lester  MacBain, 
president  and  director,  respectively  of 
both  insurance  companies.  Each  was  held 
in  $10,000  bail. 

The  New  York  State  Automobile  As¬ 
sociation,  in  annual  convention  at  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  favoring  legislation  against  “cars 
unfit  to  travel  on  the  State  and  county 
roads,”  and  legislation  to  provide  a  uni¬ 
form  traffic  signal  system  throughout  the 
State.  The  association  also  urged  State 
control  of  all  billboard  advertising. 

A  three-alarm  fire  which  swept  the 
five-story  building  of  the  Bronx  Laundry 
Owners’  Association  at  1918  Second 
Avenue,  New  York,  Oct.  23,  caused  dam¬ 
age  estimated  between  $300,000  and 
$400,000. 

The  perfection  of  a  device  to  prevent 
noise  from  entering  rooms  through  ven- 


150  feet  on  the  west  end  of  the  Cold 
Stream  Country  Club  golf  course  near 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  The  victims  were  Phil- 
ip  W.  Watson,  a  major  in  the  Air  Corps 
Deserve,  who  operated  a  private  flying 
school  at  Becker’s  Field,  Ilieksville,  L. 
I.,  and  Julius  Nester,  a  student  pilot,  of 
34  Barling  Lane,  New  Itochelle. 

An  analysis  of  the  cost  per  capita 
of  New  York  City’s  $620,000,000  budget, 
prepared  by  the  Merchants’  Association, 
showed  that  a  family  of  five  will  con¬ 
tribute  $434.50  to  support  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1931.  The  estimate  is  based 
on  a  population  for  the  city  of  7,147,000 
in  1931,  the  figure  calculated  by  the 
Health  Department.  According  to  the 
table,,  the  cost  per  cajfita  has  irisen 
from  $26.88  in  1900  to  $86.90  in  1931. 
While  the  population  has  increased  107 
per  cent  since  1900,  the  budget  has  in¬ 
creased  572  per  cent,  the  analysis  sets 
forth. 

Mrs.  James  Robert  McKee,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  President  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison  and  mother  of  the  famous 
White  House  “Baby  McKee,”  died  Oct. 
2S  in  her  home  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 
She  had  been  ill  since  the  middle  of 
February,  when  she  went  to  Roosevelt 
Hospital  in  New  York  for  an  operation. 
After  many  weeks  she  was  removed  to 
the  McKee  residence  in  Greenwich.  Mrs. 
McKee  was  prominently  identified  with 
charitable  work  and  in  D.  A.  R.  circles. 
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Sussie  Segis  Koninaen,  Holstein  Cow.  Record  for  Four  Months  and  Ten  Days, 

9,891.1  lbs.  Milk,  336.1  lbs.  Butterfat 


Dora  Segis  Koningen ;  Record  for  Five  Months, 


Hating  spaces  was  announced  at  Ilart- 
ord,  Conn.,  Oct.  23,  by  Hiram  P.  Maxim, 
he  inventor.  A  successful  demonstration 
/as  given  at  a  meeting  of  directors  of 
he  Hartford  National  Bank  and  Trust 
’ompany.  They  had  been  annoyed  pre- 
iously  by  street  noises,  but  during  the 
est  no  noise  was  able  to  penetrate  into 
heir  room.  The  new  silencer  is  installed 
y  opening  the  window,  slipping  the  si- 
rncer  into  the  opening  and  closing  the 
/indow  on  the  frame  which  holds  the 
evice.  The  silencer  is  five  inches  wide, 
m  electric  fan  is  a  part  of  each  silencer 
nd  may  be  used  either  for  expelling  air 
rom  or  drawing  it  into  the  room. 

Return  to  the  flat  five-cent  fare  on 
mses  and  trolley  cars  of  the  Public 
Service  Coordinated  Transport  of  New 
ersey  and  abandonment  of  the  company’s 
lending  application  for  an  increased  token 
are,  was  announced  in  Newark,  Oct.  28. 
6 nee  Jan.  1  the  company  has  been  oper- 
iting  on  a  five-cent  token  and  ten-cent 
'ash  fare  schedule.  On  June  24,  the 
ompany  applied  for  approval  of  a  new 
chedule  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
oken  fare  to  6% cents,  or  four  tokens  for 
i  quarter.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
.930,  under  the  token  schedule,  the  com- 
>any  suffered  a  drop  in  gross  fare  revenue 
if  nearly  $3,500,000  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1929,  when  the  five-cent 
are  was  in  effect. 

Oct.  25  fire  started  in  a  barn  of  the 
Ehiscan  Dairy,  Union.  N.  .T.  Two  men 
ind  160  cattle  lost  their  lives,  and  the 
property  damage  was  put  at  $100,000. 
It  is  believed  the  fire  started  from  a 
figarette. 

A  flying  instructor  and  one  of  his  stu- 
lents  were  killed  Oct.  26  when  their 
Swallow  biplane  crashed  from  a  height  of 


scorched  the  timbers  of  part  of  the  L.  A. 
Thompson  Scenic  Railway  and  a  side 
wall  of  Luna  Park.  The  damage  was 
estimated  at  $100,000. 

Replying  to  reports  that  25,000  or  more 
of  New  York’s  600,000  automobiles  are 
registered  under  fictitious  names  or  ad¬ 
dresses,  Charles  A.  Hartnett,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  declared  Oct. 
28  that  the  practice  had  long  been  known 
both  to. the  police  and  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau,  but  that  so  far  no  machinery 
had  been  devised  to  investigate  all  ap¬ 
plications  before  issuing  licenses.  Mr. 
Hartnett  pointed  out  that  besides  the 
sworn  statement  i-equired  of  applicants, 
a  certificate  of  ownership  was  required 
for  every  car.  -This  certificate,  he  said, 
is  very  difficult  to  forge  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  from  dealers  registered  with 
the  department.  As  an  added  safeguard, 
he  said,  cars  purchased  in  other  States 
and  brought  to  New  York  are  subject 
to  verification  of  their  ownership  before 
they  can  be  licensed  in  New  York. 

Six  men  who  have  been  on  trial  for 
three  weeks  for  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  in  1928,  by  attempting  to  collect 
$100,000  from  insurance  companies  after 
causing  a  fire  in  the  Wilson  Warehouse, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  were  found  guilty  Oct. 
28  by  a  jury  in  the  Federal  Court. 
Samuel  Denner,  Sol.  H.  Bernstein  and 
Harry  Dresbold  were  convicted  on  six 
counts,  charging  mail  fraud,  and  on  a 
seventh  count  charging  conspiracy.  Harry. 
Behrman  and  Max  and  Louis  Leibowitz 
were  convicted  on  the  conspiracy  count 
alone. 

WASHINGTON. — Birth  and  infant 
mortality  rates  for  the  United  States 
were  the  lowest  in  1929,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  for  any  year  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  registration  area  in  1915, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  statistics  made  public  Oct.  23.  The 
rate  of  mortality  for  infants  under  one 
year  of  age  was  08  per  1,000  births  and 
was  the  lowest  for  the  fifteen-year  period 
except  1927  when  the  rate  was  65.  The 
birth  rate  was  18.9  per  1,000  population, 
the  lowest  for  any  year  since  1915,  when 
only  ten  States  and  31.1  per  cent  of 
the  country's  population  were  included. 
The  registration  area  now  includes  forty- 
six  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  97.4  per  cent  of  the  tobul  population. 
With  a  mortality  rate  of  48  and  a  birth 
rate  of  14.1,  Oregon  had  the  lowest  in 
both  instances  for  any  State,  retaining 
the  lowest  mark  in  the  former  for  the 
sixth  consecutive  year.  In  New  York  the 
birth  and  infant  mortality  rates  were  17.4 
and  61  respectively,  and  in  New  Jersey 
17.2  and  60  respectively.  Connecticut  had 
a  birth  rate  of  17.2  and  a  mortality  rate 
of  64.  Eleven  States  had  lower  infant 
mortality  rates  than  at  any  time  since 
their  admission  to  the  registration  area, 
and  twenty-one  had  higher  rates. 

Asserting  that-  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  contributing  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  air  commerce  will  be  uni¬ 
formity  of  Federal,  State  and  municipal 
air  laws,  regulations  and  practices.  Sec¬ 
retary  Lamont  Oct.  26  called  a  national 
conference  on  uniform 
latory  laws  for  Dec.  16 
ington.  lie  invited  the 
State  to  send  two 
conference  in  the 


aeronautic  regu- 
and  17  in  Wash- 
Governor  of  each 
representatives  to  the 
interest  of  a  further 


William  Brown,  twenty-two,  one  of 
the  bandit  pair  who  fired  a  fusillade  of 
shots  into  a  car  driven  by  Peter  J. 
O’Rourke,  a  New  York  policeman,  blind¬ 
ing  the  officer,  Sept  IS,  was  sentenced 
at  Ann  Harbor,  Mich.,  Oct.  27  to  serve 
a  life  term  at  Jackson  Prison.  Brown 
was  charged  with  armed  robbery  and  was 
brought  into  court  12  hours  after  a  gang 
led  by  his  wife,  attempted  to  deliver  him 
from  the  county  jail.  Russell  Mc-Comis, 
seventeen,  Brown’s  companion  the  night 
of  the  O’Rourke  shooting,  already  is  in 
Jackson  having  been  taken  with  Brown, 
in  Port  Huron  after  he  had  murdered  a 
Port  Huron  policeman. 

Two  children  were  burned  to  death 
and  six  others  were  rescued  Oct.  27 
when  fire  destroyed  the  home  of  Mai'C 
Bosse,  at  Van  Buren,  Me.  The  parents 
awakened  shortly  after  midnight  to  find 
the  house  ablaze.  They  were  able  to  get 
six  of  their  children  outside,  but  the 
flames  prevented  their  reaching  reteiyl, 
and  Gustave,  S.  The  house  was  destroyed. 

Twenty-eight  men  were  trapped  and 
one  killed  Oct.  27  by  a  violent  explosion 
near  the  mouth  of  the  TVheatly  No.  4 
coal  mine  of  the  Samples  Coal  Company 
in  North  McAlester,  Okla.  William 
Donley  was  the  man  killed.  The  mouth 
of  the  mine,  a  slope  pit,  was  blocked 
by  debris  from  the  blast  and  rescue 
crews  were  baffled  in  their  first  attempts 
to  reach  the  imprisoned  men.  The  cause 
of  the  explosion  was  a  mystery.  Its 
detonation  was  heard  in  McAlester,  two 
miles  from  the  scene. 

Firemen  were  called  early  Oct.  29  from 
a  wide  area  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  fight 
a  four-alarm  fire  that  destroyed  four 
frame  buildings  and  a  lumber  yard  in 
West  Eighth  Street,  Coney  Island,  and 


uniformity  and  flexibility  in  the  different 
legislative  and  regulatory  matters  in¬ 
volved. 

Automobile  accidents  caused  29.531 
deaths  in  forty-six  States  of  the  United 
States  in  1929.  The  department  of  Com¬ 
merce  announced  Oct.  26  the  death  rate 
was  25.4  per  100, 000  population.  Colli¬ 
sions  of  automobiles  with  railroad  trains 
and  street  cars  were  responsible  for 
1,958  and  507  of  these  deaths,  respective¬ 
ly,  and  the  department  pointed  out  that 
if  these  were  excluded  the  number  of 
automobile  deaths  would  be  reduced  to 
27,060,  with  a  death  rate  of  23.3.  In  New 
York  State  8,192  deaths  were  caused  by 
automobile  accidents,  of  which  162  in¬ 
volved  railroad  trains  and  fifty-three 
street  cars,  the  death  rate  for  the  State 
being  given  as  25.6  with  these  two  causes 
excluded.  In  New  York  City  there  were 
1,368  automobile  fatalities  during  the 
year,  of  which  four  were  due  to  rail¬ 
road  trains  and  seventeen  to  street  cars. 
The  department  stated  that  if  the  death 
rate  for  the  46  States  in  the  registration 
area  held  true  for  the  remaining  two 
States  not  included  in  the  area,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  during  the  year  from  acci¬ 
dents  in  which  automobiles  were  involved 
would  be  30,858  for  the  whole  country,  as 
compared  with  an  estimate  of  27,618  for 
the  year  1928.  This  would  indicate  an 
increase  of  over  3,000  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  a  single  year. 

Two  thousand  cases  involving  almost 
$3,000,000,000  are  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  at  its  present  session.  Arising 
principally  out  of  government  contracts 
and  taxes,  the  suits  involve  almost  every 
possible  claim  that  can  be  made  against 
the  government.  They  include  actions 
for  requisition  of  ships  and  railroads : 
transportation  of  troops,  ammunition  and 
supplies,  and  contracts  for  anti-aircraft 
engines  and  guns.  Despite  the  number 
of  cases  filed,  the  court  is  up  wtih  its 
trial  calender,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  increase  in  the  number  of  eases 
during  the  last  ten  years.  There  were  only 
733  on  its  docket  on  July  1,  1921. 


Traveler  :  “Did  you  find  a  roll  con¬ 
taining  $50  under  my  pillow?”  Pullman 
Porter :  _  “Yes,  suh ;  thank  you,  suh.” 
— Washington  Dirge. 
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Chrysanthemums 

f  HARDY  EXHIBITION 


8 


PLANTS  FOR 


HI  -25 


Flowers  measure  6-8  ins. 
in  diameter 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
FALL  PLANTING 
SHIP  DURING  NOV. 

1  Glory  of  Seven' 

Oaks  (Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-  Ked) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pmk) 

1  Honey  Dew 
1  Sung-low  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order 
THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Evergreen  Dept.  65  Easton,  Pa. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


GIBBS  TRAPS  Abest 

They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH— and  add 
to  your  Pelt  Profit.  They  Pay  You  to  Use 
Them — You  Pay  to  Use  Others.  Send  for 
our  NEW  Catalog— FKEE— BEFORE  buy¬ 
ing  this  Fall’s  Trapping  Equipment. 
GIBBS  "TWO  TRIGGER"  Traps  prevent 
"Wring-offs" — 60c  ea. ;  $6.50  Doz.  No.  1 
"Single  Grip”  Trap,  15c  ea. ;  $1.65  Doz. 
Postpaid.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them,  order  direct.  W.  A.  GIBBS  &.  SON, 
Dept.  N-36  CHESTER,  PA. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  ol  1930  and  Spring  of  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  in  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  _  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  best  gift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
I^rire  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
ApDle,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog  Is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne  Maryland 


U/ontod  Open  Field  Grown  HEMLOCK,  CEDAR, 
”  dlircu—  SPRUCE  and  PINES,  to  20  leet  high 

Also  Laurel  and  Rhododendrons,  in  lower  New  York  and 
Connecticut.  I  dig  and  pay  cash  before  removal.  Uust 
be  easy  to  get  to.  Address — 

JOHN  ANDERS  -  KITCHAWAN,  N.  Y. 


TRY  DR.  PRITCHARD’S  NEW 

BREAK  OF  DAY  TOMATO 

Ten  days  earlier  and  better  quality  than  his  Marglobe. 
Blight  resistant.  Price  per  oz  $2.25,  lb.  $12,  1  lb. 
$20.  Special  price  on  10  lbs.  or  more. 

A.  L.  CAVENTA  •  -  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


What  About  the  Cortland? 

I  have  been  thinking  some  of  planting 
about  20  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  in 
my  young  orchard,  now  mostly  McIntosh. 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  as  profitable  to 
raise,  subsequently,  as  the  standard  sorts, 
such  as  Spy,  Baldwin  or  Greening  V  Why 
is  it  not  quoted  on  the  leading  markets 
like  other  apples?  Do  you  believe  it  will 
ever  be  as  popular  as  McIntosh?  r.  y. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Considering  your  location,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  involved,  and  the  fact  that 
you  already  have  a  McIntosh  orchard,  it 
would  seem  good  judgment  to  plant  Cort¬ 
land.  Whether  it  will  prove  to  be  as 
I  wonderful  an  apple  as  some  persons  claim, 
no  one  can  be  certain,  but  that  it  is  a 
|  comer  and  a  very  good  apple,  is  now  pret¬ 
ty  well  understood.  The  latest  addition 
to  the  list  of  well-wishers  is  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  now  beginning  to  concede 
that  Cortland  has  a  place. 

Whether  it  will  be  as  profitable  com¬ 
mercially  as  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin  or 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  no  one  can  be 
certain.  Yet  it  has  the  earmarks  of  suc¬ 
cess,  namely,  hardiness,  early  bearing, 
productiveness,  fruit  of  good  size,  good 
color,  white  flesh  of  McIntosh,  aroma  of 
McIntosh,  fine  hanging  qualities,  two 
.  weeks  later  picking  date,  a  month  long- 
-  er  storage  season,  and  far  superior  han¬ 
dling  qualities.  There  are  growers  who 
think  that  Cortland  will  take  the  place 
of  Baldwin.  There  are  others  who  do 
j  not  like  it,  but  there  are  also  growers 
,  who  do  not  like  Baldwin.  The  general 
1  feeling  in  fruit  circles  is  that  Cortland  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  varieties 
to  supplement  McIntosh  plantings,  and 
that  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 


nnuilinnn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
K  1 1  a  W  1 1 1 1 1 1  mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
Uw/tllUUU  delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 


good  standard  sorts. 

After  all,  Cortland  has  been  tried  out 
critically  for  25  years.  True,  it  was  not 


Plant  Baby  Blue  Spruce Nowlin  $5  introduced  generally  until  15  years  ago, 
send  for  catalog,  the  cassel  nursery,  Mantna,  Ohio  but  it  was  tested  several  years  prior  to 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  V/est  30th  Street,  New  York 


its  introduction.  The  cross  from  which 
the  seed  was  produced  was  made  back  in 
1898. 

One  cannot  ponder  upon  new  varieties 
without  having  the  feeling  that  a  success¬ 
ful  variety  really  must  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  remarkable  and  favorable  char¬ 
acters.  It  is  like  a  stack  of  three-legged 
stools,  each  leg  representing  an  import¬ 
ant  character.  If  any  one  of  the  legs 
fails  to  function  properly,  the  new  va¬ 
riety  cannot  retain  its  place.  Collar-rot 
of  Grimes,  poor  tree  and  water-core  in 
King,  poor  tree  and  biennial  bearing  of 
Sutton,  and  exacting  demands  of  North¬ 
ern  Spy  as  to  soil  and  climate,  have  all 
been  serious  limiting  factors  in  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  remarkably 
successful  varieties.  And  so  it  is  with 
Cortland ;  there  may  be  some  little  flaw 
develop  that  will  keep  it  from  becoming 
one  of  the  leading  commercial  kinds,  but 
just  now  it  looks  like  a  winner.  The  rea¬ 
son  it  is  not  quoted  on  the  markets  is 
that  not  enough  trees  have  come  into  com¬ 
mercial  production  to  establish  a  mar¬ 
ket.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibit  will 
be  held  at  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  December  3-5.  Requirements  for 
exhibition  are  : 

1.  — All  exhibits,  unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied,  must  have  been  grown  in  New 
Jersey  in  1930. 

2.  — All  exhibits  and  packages,  such  as 
bushel  baskets,  must  be  (selected  and 
packed  by  the  exhibitor,  members  of  his 
family,  or  his  regular  employes. 

3.  — No  two  persons  can.  enter  the  same 
variety  of  fruit  or  vegetable  from  the 
same  farm  or  farms.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  permissible  for  different  members 
of  the  same  family  to  duplicate  entries. 

4.  — Names  of  exhibitors  should  not  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  exhibits  until  after  the 
premiums  have  been  awarded. 

5.  — Variety  names  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  required. 

6.  — All  exhibits  that  are  not  ready  for 
the  judges’  inspection  by  3  P.  M.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  3,  will  be  barred  from 
competition  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibit  Committee. 

7.  — The  exhibit  will  close  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon,  December  5,  at  2  o’clock,  unless 
otherwise  announced  at  the  meeting.  All 
exhibits  that  are  not  being  removed  at 
that  time  or  about  which  the  Exhibit 
Committee  has  received  no  instructions 


will  he  considered  the  property  of  the 
Society. 

8.  — No  entry  will  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  for  more  than  one  prize,  except 
where  specified. 

9.  — No  fruit  should  be  exhibited  that 
is  seriously  blemished  and  not  of  fancy 
grade.  The  Exhibit  Committee  will  bar 
from  display  entries  that  are  .so  blemished 
with  disease  and  insect  injuries  that 
they  clearly  fall  below  the  Standard  A 
or  No.  1  commercial  grade. 

The  Exhibit  Committee  is  : 

Prof.  J.  H.  Clark,  New  Brunswick, 
Middlesex  County. 

W.  Raymond  Stone,  Hackensack,  Ber¬ 
gen  County. 

Clarence  H.  Steelman,  Moorestown, 
Burlington  County. 

All  entry  blanks  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  J.  II.  Clark,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  not  later  than  November  17,  1930. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Spraying  for  apple  scab,  even  in  such 
a  dry  year  as  1930.  has  brought  striking 
results  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Exten¬ 
sion  pathologists  have  some  interesting 
figures  obtained  from  counting  51,900  ap¬ 
ples  in  that  district,  which  are  given  as 


follows : 

Spraying  Per  cent  Scabby  Fruit 

Good .  ^-44 

Poor  coverage  .  7.80 

Delayed  dormant  missed  .  8.70 

Delayed  dormant,  pre-pink,  and 

pink  missed  .  17.50 

Barrel  outfits  used .  3.50 

Mixtures  of  non-recommended  fun¬ 
gicides  .  17.80 

Dusted  .  34.00 

Unsprayed  .  60.40 

“Unsprayed  trees  ranged  from  31.5  per 
cent  scab  in  Bedford  and  Franklin  coun¬ 


ties  to  91  per  cent  in  Snyder  Comity  and 
92  per  cent  in  Clinton  County.  Appar¬ 
ently  fruit  growers  generally  feel  that 
there  is  no  scab  present  this  year  and  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  can  ease  up 
on  spraying  during  the  Spring  of  1931. 
This  idea  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  favorable  scab  weather 
next  Spring,  there  will  be  every  need  for 
very  thorough  spraying.” 

Bulletin  259,  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  entitled  “Common  Injurious 
Mammals  of  Minnesota,”  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  giving  of  a  brief  description  of 
each  of  the  more  common  injurious  mam¬ 
mals  of  that  State,  its  habits,  etc.,  as 
well  as  methods  of  destroying  or  prevent¬ 
ing  damage  by  it.  A  partial  list  of  the 
contents  are  the  various  species  of  mice, 
chipmunks,  tree  squirrels,  woodchucks, 
rabbits,  porcupines,  and  the  like  among 
the  rodents  or  gnawing  animals;  skunks, 
weasels  and  minks  among  the  small  flesh 
eaters;  and  almost  everything  from  bears 
to  wolves  among  the  larger  flesh  eaters. 
While  some  of  the  animals  described  are 
not  found  in  the  Eastern  United  States, 
the  bulletin  does  contain  a  lot  of  help  for 
many  of  the  most  common  and  injurious 
animals  with  which  the  farmer  has  to 
contend. 

Local  markets  in  Pennsylvania  are 
often  absorbing  a  much  greater  volume 
of  lower  grade  fruit  this  year  than  m 
the  usual  season.  This  seems  to  be 
caused  partly  by  the  industrial  depression 
and  partly  by  the  tendency  of  others  who 
have  unaffected  incomes  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  about  how  the  money  is  ex¬ 
pended.  Fruit  that  is  of  good  value  for 
immediate  use,  but  of  little  value  for 
holding  any  length  of  time,  like  a  fair 
grade  of  drops,  seems  to  be  very  accepta¬ 
ble.  The  selling  of  apples  by  the  pound 
is  certainly  becoming  more  pronounced  in 
the  prevalent  type  of  hand-to-mouth  buy¬ 
ing.  „ 

New  Jersey  reports  that  the  Stayman 
apple  shows  the  effect  of  a  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  or  too  much  moisture  more  quickly 
than  any  other  commercial  variety  now 
grown  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  Pennsylvania  growers  can  add 
nothing  to  this  but  a  fervent  assent  after 
their  frequently  painful  experiences  of 
the  last  several  years.  A  well-grown 
Stayman  is  a  pretty  good  apple  in  many 
respects,  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  produce 
this  kind.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that 
this  variety  will  probably  fail  to  increase 
in  popularity,  but  may  be  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  more  or  less  rapidly  so  far  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  concerned.  Favored  locali¬ 
ties  where  it  is  usually  satisfactory  will 
continue  to  regard  Stayman  as  a  good 
commercial  variety,  although  such  places 
may  be  few  in  number. 

California  game  officials  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  pheasants  attack  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  secure  water  for  slaking 
their  thirst.  These  officials  state  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  rifle  or  shotgun  to 
keep  the  birds  away  from  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops  if  containers  with  water  are 
placed  at  convenient  points  where  pheas¬ 
ants  and  other  birds  are  found  in  abund¬ 
ance.  There  has  been  much  annoyance 
in  Pennsylvania  this  Summer  because  of 
many  of  our  birds  living  too  freely  on 
grapes,  berries,  cherries,  and  other  tree 
fruits ;  this  has  been  so  unusually  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  drought  may  be  to 
blame  for  much  of  the  increased  bird  at¬ 
tacks.  The  water  container  idea  may 
be  worth  a  try  on  a  small  scale  for  the 
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home  vineyard  and  berry  patch,  especial¬ 
ly  in  a  dry  season. 

A  Lehigh  County  fruit  grower  worked 
out  his  own  irrigation  system  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  using  the  orchard  sprayer  as  the 
source  of  help.  The  sprayer  was  stationed 
at  a  creek  near  the  orchard  for  part  of 
the  time,  supplying  water  through  a  hose. 
The  rest  of  the  period,  the  water  was  ac¬ 
tually  carried  in  the  sprayer  to  the  trees, 
too  far  away  to  reach  with  the  hose. 
About  500  gallons  per  tree  were  applied 
which  resulted  in  almost  average  sized 
apples.  Check  trees  receiving  no  water 
had  almost  no  marketable  fruit. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Adams  County  man 
became  attracted  by  a  local  apple  va¬ 
riety  in  the  Northwest.  When  he  returned 
home  he  set  out  a  good-sized  orchard  to 
this  variety.  This  year,  as  in  other 
years,  the  entire  product  of  this  orchard 
goes  to  the  cannery,  because  that  is  the 
only  place  that  will  take  those  apples. 
The  apple  in  question  is  a  Delicious 
cross,  resembling  that  parent  in  shape  to 
some  extent ;  however,  its  color  is  poor 
and  it  is  possessed  of  a  fiat,  sweet  taste 
of  no  character.  Such  an  orchard  is  of 
more  value  as  firewood,  since  the  nonde¬ 
script  variety  is  seldom  profitable. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Apples  from  Seed 

I  would  like  to  grow  some  apples  from 
seed.  Would  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
grow  them  ?  j  m 

New  York.  '  ' 

Growing  apples  from  seeds  is  a  rather 
long  process,  but  it  can  he  done.  The 
best  plan  it  to  plant  the  seeds  in  Fall, 
which  would  he  nature’s  way,  as  under 
natural  conditions  the  seeds  from  the  ap¬ 
ples  which  rot  on  the  ground  would  get 
trodden  into  the  earth  ready  to  grow 
another  Spring.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow 
them  in  a  little  row  about  an  inch  deep 
or  thereabouts,  in  good  garden  ground, 
and  let  them  stay  there  until  fully  a 
year  old.  The  young  trees  should  grow 
where  they  are  during  the  next  season 
and  then  following  Spring  they  may  be 
transplanted  as  desired  and  grown  as 
seedling  varieties  or  grafted  if  preferred. 
You  doubtless  understand  that  apples  do 
not  come  true  to  variety  from  the  seed. 
That  is,  if  you  plant  seeds  of  Northern 
Spy  you  will  not  get  the  same  variety  in 
the  fruit.  It  may  resemble  Northern 
Spy  to  some  extent,  or  it  may  not.  Ap¬ 
ples  vary  greatly  in  wliat  they  make 
from  seed,  and  sometimes  one  gets  a 
seedling  variety  that  is  superior  to  the 
kind  from  which  it  is  grown.  That  is  the 
way  the  new  and  improved  varieties 
start,  but  the  rule  is  that  the  proportion 
of  the  improved  varieties  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  number  of  seedlings. 
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Around  the  Finger  Lakes 

An  October  morning  at  4 :30  is  damp 
and  cold.  White  frost  covers  everything. 
“Three  white  frosts,  then  a  rain,  and 
back  to  sunny  days  again.”  Well,  per¬ 
haps.  Mist  hangs  low  over  the  lake  that 
is  gray  and  still.  The  prospects  of  a 
warm  autumn  day  seem  vague  indeed  at 
this  hour.  However,  by  watching  closely 
one  can  see  the  clouds  of  night  rolling 
away  to  the  west  leaving  the  eastern 
sky  suffused  with  color.  Not  the  deli¬ 
cate  pastel  tint  of  Spring  and  Summer, 
but  richer — just  as  Autumn  should  be. 
Day  lifts  the  blanket  and  at  5 :55  the 
sun  pours,  golden,  over  Cayuga’s  waters, 
now  rippled  with  the  fresh  south  breeze. 
Morning  glides  swiftly  on,  because  every¬ 
one  is  busy.  There  are  apples  to  be 
picked,  tomatoes  to  can  and  dinner  to 
prepare. 

Loons  and  ducks  are  coming  back  and 
the  hunting  season  for  the  ducks  is  open. 
The  game  preserve,  at  Cornell,  reports 
that  many  early  arrivals  are  taking 
refuge  there. 

Almost  overnight  an  invisible  artist 
paints  the  trees.  The  country  rolls  be¬ 
fore  us  in  a  panorama  of  gold  and  flame 
against  freshly  turned  earth  or  the  new 
green  of  Alfalfa.  These  lovely  colons 
can  be  preserved  for  many  months  to 
come  in  the  form  of  waxed  leaves.  Those 
of  the  oak  and  maple,  woodbine  and 
sumac  are  best,  the  former  gathered 
after  the  hard  frosts,  and  the  others  as 
soon  as  they  turn  scarlet  as  they  fall 
quickly.  The  branches  selected  should  be 
straight,  and  all  poor  small  leaves  re¬ 
moved.  Those  remaining  should  be 
pressed  with  a  warm  iron  which  has  been 
rubbed  with  parowax.  Too  much  press¬ 
ing  makes  the  leaves  brittle  but  with  a 
little  experimenting  just  the  right  amount 
of  heat  and  wax  can  be  used  and  the 
effect  is  worth  trying  for. 

Horse  chestnuts  are  scarce  this  Fall 
and  therefore  not  so  much  cleaning  up  is 
necessary  in  the  yard  where  they  usually 
fall.  The  other  chestnuts,  the  edible 
kind,  are  coming  back  again  it  seems. 
At  least  the  young  trees  are  reported 
strong  and  clean  with  no  blight. 

Dying  day  paints  the  western  isky 
lavishly  and  the  sun  slips  over  the  hori¬ 
zon  at  5 :45.  Almost  instantly  the  stars 
begin  to  twinkle.  The  moon  takes  her 
place  in  the  east,  tracing  a  pattern  in 
silver  over  the  lake  and  throwing  all 
objects  into  shadows  of  black  and  white. 
It  is  the  hunter’s  moon.  The  Summer 
residents  have  fled  with  the  Summer  and 
in  the  stillness  and  quiet  one  can  almost 
imagine  an  Indian’s  paddle  slashing  that 
pathway  of  silver.  Instead  a  muskrat 
swims  across  it  on  his  way  up  the  lake 
and  a  skunk  comes  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  water  for  a  drink.  It  is  the  time 
now  when  we  see  the  northern  lights. 
Nearly  every  evening  they  quiver  and 
flash,  like  shining  rapier  blades,  across 
the  northern  sky.  ellen  c.  rickard. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fall  Care  of  Asparagus 

My  asparagus  bed  was  planted  the  past 
Spring,  came  up  well  and  looks  nice.  What 
shall  I  do  to  it  this  Fall?  Shall  I  salt 
it,  manure  or  mulch  it  in  any  way ! 

Vermont.  W.  J.  S. 

If  you  have  stable  manure,  a  heavy 
dressing  of  that  on  the  asparagus  this 
Fall  would  be  excellent.  Salt  is  not  nec¬ 
essary.  In  Spring  the  manure  can  be 
worked  in  lightly. 


New  York  State  Vinegar 
Law 

The  following  extracts  from  Circular 
408,  issued  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
cover  the  law  as  it  applies  to  vinegar  : 

Definition  of  Vinegars  and  Adulterat¬ 
ed  Vinegars. — All  vinegars  made  by  fer¬ 
mentation  without  distillation  must  car¬ 
ry  in  solution  only  the  extractive  matter 
derived  exclusively  from  the  substances 
from  which  they  were  fermented. 

The  terms  “cider  vinegar,”  “apple  cider 
vinegar,”  or  words,  of  similar  import, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  product 
made  exclusively  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  clean,  sound,  fresh  apples,  or  parts  of 
such  apples,  by  alcoholic  and  subsequent 
acetous  fermentations  without  distillation. 
The  term  “dried  apple  vinegar,”  or  words 
of  similar  import,  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  product  resulting  from  the  al¬ 
coholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tions  without  distillation  of  the  juice 
produced  from  clean,  sound,  dried  apples, 
clean,  sound,  dried  chopped  apples,  clean, 


sound,  dried  apple  skins  or  cores,  or  clean 
sound  dried  pomace. 

The  term  “sugar  vinegar”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the 
alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermen¬ 
tations  without  distillation  of  solutions 
of  sugar,  syrup,  molasses  or  refiner’s 
syrup. 

The  term  “malt  vinegar”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the 
alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fermen¬ 
tations  of  an  infusion  of  barley  malt. 

The  terms  “wine  vinegar,”  “grape  vine¬ 
gar,”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
product  made  by  the  alcoholic  and  subse¬ 
quent  acetous  fermentations  of  the  juices 
of  grapes. 

The  term  “glucose  vinegar”  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  product  made  by 
the  alcoholic  and  subsequent  acetous  fer¬ 
mentations  of  solutions  of  corn-sugar  or 
glucose. 

The  terms  “spirit  vinegar,”  “distilled 
vinegar,”  “grain  vinegar,”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  the  product  made  by  the 
acetous  fermentations  of  dilute  distilled 
alcohol. 

All  vinegars  which  contain  any  added 
drugs,  acids,  coloring  matter  of  any  kind, 
or  ingredients  not  derived  exclusively 
from  the  substances  from  which  they 
were  respectively  made,  or  which  shall 
contain  less  than  four  grams  of  acetic 
acid  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  vine¬ 
gar  at  20  degrees  centigrade,  shall  be 
deemed  adulterated.  Nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  vinegar  for  consumption  elsewhere 
than  within  this  State,  of  such  acid  con¬ 
tent  as  may  be  elsewhere  required. 

The  product  made  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  known  as  pyrolign¬ 
eous  acid,  or  acetic  acid  derived  from 
other  sources  than  fruit,  grain,  vegetables, 
sugar  or  syrup  shall  not  be  sold,  offered, 
exposed  or  had  in  possession  for  sale,  for 
food. 

Mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  the  vine¬ 
gars  herein  defined  are  compounds,  and 
the  packages  containing  the  same  shall 
be  plainly  marked  or  branded  with  the 
word  “compound”  together  with  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  vinegars  so  mixed  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  other  requirements  of  Sec¬ 
tion  209  of  this  article. 

Packages  containing  vinegars  made 
from  wine  or  fruits  which  have  been  re¬ 
duced  with  water  must  be  plainly  marked 

or  branded  “reduced  to - per  cent  acid 

strength,”  indicating  the  acidity  to  which 
they  have  been  so  reduced,  or  words 
equivalent  thereto. 

Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Adulterated 
or  Imitation  Vinegar  Prohibited.  —  No 
person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  manu¬ 
facture,  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  pos¬ 
session  for  sale  in  this  State  : 

1.  — Any  vinegar  defined  herein  not  in 
compliance  herewith. 

2.  — Any  adulterated  vinegar. 

3. — Any  vinegar  or  product  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  cider  or  apple  vinegar  which  is 
not  cider  or  apple  vinegar. 

4.  — As  or  for  cider  or  apple  vinegar 
any  vinegar  or  product  which  is  not  cider 
or  apple  vinegar. 

Packages  Containing  Vinegar  to  Be 
Branded. — Every  manufacturer  or  dis¬ 
tributor  of  vinegar,  as  defined  in  Section 
207  of  this  chapter,  shall  plainly  brand 
each  cask,  barrel  or  other  container  of 
such  vinegar  with  his  name  and  place 
of  business,  the  kind  of  vinegar  contained 
therein,  in  the  terms  defined  in  such 
Section  207,  and  the  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances  from  which  it  was  made. 

No  person  shall  mark  or  brand  as  or 
for  cider  vinegar,  or  apple  cider  vinegar, 
or  dried  apple  vinegar,  any  package  con¬ 
taining  that  which  is  not  cider  vinegar, 
or  apple  cider  vinegar,  or  dried  apple 
vinegar,  as  defined  in  such  Section  207. 

Every  person  who  sells  any  vinegar 
other  than  cider  vinegar  or  apple  cider 
vinegar  not  made  from  whole  apples,  or 
dried  apple  vinegar  not  made  from  dried 
whole  apples  or  from  dried  chopped  ap¬ 
ples,  except  it  be  delivered  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  in  the  unbroken  branded  package 
of  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  shall 
plainly  and  conspicuously  mark  or  brand 
the  receptacle  or  container  in  which  such 
vinegar  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser, 
whether  such  receptacle  or  container  be 
furnished  by  the  seller  or  purchaser,  with 
a  label  showing  the  kind  of  vinegar,  in 
the  terms  defined  in  such  Section  207,  so 
delivered  and  the  substance  or  substances 
from  which  it  was  made. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  cider  vinegar  stock,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  sold  as  and  for  such  and  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article  as  to  marking  or  branding.  The 
term  “cider  vinegar  stock”  when  used 
herein,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  aceti¬ 
fied  apple  juice  of  less  acidity  than  that 
required  for  vinegar  which  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  alcohol  to  develop  the  acidity  re¬ 
quired  in  vinegar. 

The  phrase  “substance  or  substances 
from  which  it  was  made,”  when  used  in 
this  section,  shall,  when  applied  to  “cider 
vinegar”  or  “apple  cider  vinegar”  not 
made  from  whole  apples,  be  construed  to 
mean  the  parts  of  the  apples,  such  as 
skins  and  cores,  from  which  the  vinegar 
was  made,  and  shall,  when  applied  to 
‘dried  apple  vinegar”  not  made  from  dried 
whole  apples  or  dried  chopped  apples,  be 
construed  to  mean  the  parts  of  the  dried 
apples,  such  as  skins,  cores  or  pomace, 
from  which  the  vinegar  was  made. 


Gentleman  (who  has  arrived  late  for 
concert)  :  “What  is  the  orchestra  play¬ 
ing  now?”  Attendant:  “The  Ninth  Sym¬ 
phony,  sir.”  Gentleman  :  “What !  Have 
I  missed  eight  of  ’em?” — London  Punch. 
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732  MOTORISTS 
LOSE  LICENSES 

on  account  of  failure 
to  satisfy  judgments 

arising  from  automobile  accidents 
during  first  eight  months  this  year. 

In  the  same  period,  11,546  motorists 
had  to  furnish  proof  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  before  being  allowed  to 
drive  again. 

Your  misfortune  may  occur 
soon.  Let  us  guarantee  your 
financial  responsibility  with  a 
MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
POLICY.  Thus,  you  can  drive 
while  your  case  is  pending. 

You  Save  $5.00  to  $11*00  in  First  Cost 

In  Addition  We  Are  Now  Paying 
Dividends  at  End  of  Policy  Period 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER.  President 


SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Rates  and  address  of  Nearest  Agent 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  several  years  we  have  consistently  rogued  our 
berry  fields  until  now  we  believe  we  have  the 
best  supply  of  mosaic-free  Raspberries  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  Except  for  Viking,  they  are  all  grown 
right  here  in  Vermont  and  have  passed  the  inspection 
requirements  of  every  state. 

FALL  PLANTING  RECOMMENDED:  Our  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  tlie  reports  of  our  customers  indicate  that 
a  better  stand  and  stronger  growth  are  obtained  from 
late  fall  planting.  Prices  for  shipment  this  Fall  are 
as  follows:  Variety  12  25  100  1000 

CUTHBERT — The  finest  quality  $  .75  $1.00  $3.60  $22.50 
GOLDEN  QUEEN— Identical 


with  Cuthbert,  except  for 


its  color  . 

HERBERT  —  An  extremely 

1.00 

1.50 

5.00 

35.00 

heavy  cropper  for  the  north¬ 
ern  states  . 

.75 

1.25 

4.50 

30.00 

K 1  N  G — An  early  berry  for 

light  ground  . 

LATHAM — The  leading  com- 

.75 

1.25 

4.50 

30.00 

merciai  variety  at  present.. 
ST.  REGIS  —  Probably  the 

.75 

1.25 

4.50 

30.00 

best  of  the  Everbearers, 
but  not  of  much  commercial 
value.  Kice  for  home  use.. 

.75 

1.00 

3.60 

22.50 

VIKING — This  variety  has 

excelled  Latham  in  many 
tests  and  may  supplant  that 
variety  on  account  of  its 
heavy  yield  and  superior 
quality.  Our  plants  were 

grown  for  us  by  Prof. 
Reeves  of  Prince  Edward 

Island.  We  ourselves  are 
planting  several  acres  of 
this  variety  . 

2.00 

2.50 

8.00 

65.00 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THIS  MOSAIC-FREE  STOCK 
COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE  THAN  INFERIOR  PLANTS. 

Our  catalog  lists  also,  all  leading  kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs  and  Perennials.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


Size  3  ft.  x  8  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOIJTAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WORTH 

CONSIDERING 


A  fine  opportunity  for  a 
man  of  foresight,  aggres¬ 
siveness  and  loyalty,  in  a 
company  of  recognized 
standing.  A  company  that 
has  demonstrated  to  all 
of  its  present  agents  just 
what  co-operation  really 
means. 

Remember  that  in  in¬ 
surance  your  earnings 
are  cumulative. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

W.  C.  Lennie.  Supt.  of  Agencies 
Home  Office : 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Grange  Life  Insurance 


j 

nl 

STORM  SASH 

$ 


Get  Our  Prices 
All  Standard  Sizes 


OO  AND 

OL  UP 

A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

The  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bemit  Road,  Fitcbburg,  Mata. 


1 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  mnde  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  ...  $2  80  Per  Rox 

•  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Patches!  Patches!!  Patches!!! 

Make  Beautiful  Quilts 

For  your  church  or  homo.  6  lbs.  for  $1.00,  plus  postage. 

Lambert  Bewkes  Co.,  52  North  First  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  30,  1930. 

MILK 

November :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.88%  ;  2B, 
$2.13%;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .  .$0.40%  @$0.41 


Extra  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

.32  @ 
.30  @ 
.28%  @ 

.40 

.38% 

.31 

.29% 

91  1A 

Packing  stock . 

.18 

.25% 

Renovated  . 

.32%  @ 

.33 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.42 

@ 

.42% 

Extra  . 

.41% 

Firsts . 

.34 

@ 

.40 

Seconds  . 

.32 

.33% 

Centralized  . 

.32 

@ 

.35 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh  fancy  . 

$0.20 

Wisconsin,  fresh  . 

.19 

@ 

.19% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . . . 

$0.56 

@$0.57 

Average  extras  . 

.45 

@ 

.50 

Extra  firsts . 

.30 

.40 

Firsts  . 

.27 

@ 

.29 

Pullets  . 

.22 

@ 

.31 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.40 

•53% 

Mixed  colors . 

.45 

n 

.55 

Gathered  best  . 

.38 

@ 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

.20 

@ 

.30 

Storage  best  . 

.26 

@ 

.27 

Lower  grades  . 

.21 

@ 

.24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 

. . . .  $0.32-@$0.33 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks . 

Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  . 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

_  1.50 @  2.50 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.2G 


.30 

.10 

.25 

.18 

.20 


Chickens  .  .20 

Roosters  . 15@ 

Ducks  . 20  @ 

Geese  . 16@ 

Rabbits,  lb.  . . . 15@ 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . $3.00@$3.25 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs .  325@  3.50 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 3.00@  3.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .50@  2.00 

Del.  and  Md.,  bskt . 1.00@  1.50 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $7.25@$S.75 

Pea  .  6.00  @  6.25 

Red  kidney  .  9.00@10.25 

White  kidney  .  8.75@  9.00 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.50@$9.30 

Bulls  .  5.50 @  6.00 

Cows  . 2.00 @  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 14. 00 @15.00 

Common  to  good  . 9.00@11.00 

Sheep  .  3.00@  3.50 

Lambs  .  8.25 @  8.50 

Hogs  .  8.50 @  9.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.15@$0.16 

Good  to  choice . 10  @  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16.00@21.00 

Bulls  . 11.50@  13.00 

Cows  . 10.00@14.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.40@$0.60 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .26 

Cabbage,  ton  . 18.00@22.00 

Carrots,  bu .  -50@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  4.00 

Celery,  doz . 60@ 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00@ 

Eggplants,  bu . 75@ 

Horseradish,  bbl . 8.00@ 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@ 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.50@ 

Okra,  bu .  1.00@ 

Onions — 

Western  N.  Y.,  50  lbs . 60@ 

Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag . 65  @ 

Peas,  bu . 2.00 @ 

Peppers,  bu . 50@ 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.50@ 

Spinach,  bu . 50 @ 

Squash,  bu . *  .60 @ 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@ 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $5.00@$7.50 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.00@  4.00 

Wealthy  . 2.00@ 

Alexander  .  1.75@ 

Greening  . 2.00@ 

Wolf  River . 2.004/ 

King  2.50@ 

Spy  .  2.50@ 

Pears,  bu . 50@ 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . .  2.25@ 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. . 60@ 

Muskmelons,  bu . 1.50@ 


85 

2.75 
2.00 
9.00 

4.75 
4.00 

2.50 

.70 

.75 

4.75 

1.25 

6.00 

1.00 

1.25 

4.50 
2.00 


4.50 

4.00 

5.00 

4.50 

4.00 

5.00 

2.00 

3.25 

.80 

3.75 


HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 

ton  .  .$28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . 

. 25.00@27.00 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . . 

. 22.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  . . 

.  14.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . . . . 

.  12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu. 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

. 97% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  . 

. 47% 

Rye  . 

. 47% 

AVHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  red 
Kansas  City — 

$0.84-% 

No.  2  dark . 

.  .$0.73%@  .82 

No.  2  hard . 

.  .  .73  @  .81 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark  . . 

..  .80%  @  .84% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B  . 

. $0.19 

. . .  16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.50 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.35@ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. .  ,60@ 

.65 

Gathered  . 

. .  .40@ 

.50 

Fowls,  lb . 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. .  .40  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .  .  . 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . . . 

.  .  .35  @ 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .  .30  @ 

.60 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .  .20  @ 

.25 

Green  peas,  lb . 

. .  .30  @ 

.35 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  facilities  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter.. — Creamery,  lb.,  45c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs.— Yard  egg.,  doz.,  50c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
40c;  duck  eggs,  uoz.,  00c:  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  beans,  dry.  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  new  carrots,  bell,.  5c; 
celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 
60c:  erabapples,  pk.,  40c;  cucumbers,  10,  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  6c;  endive,  lb.,  6c;  green  corn, 
doz.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  leek,  bch., 
5c;  Iceberg  letuce,  head,  5c;  home-grown  let¬ 
tuce,  3  bells.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  6  lbs.,  25c; 
onions,  green,  3  bchs.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.20;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bcli.,  5c;  pears, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  quinces,  qt.,  10c;  Bartlett  pears, 
bu.,  $1;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  red  raspberries, 
qt.,  40c;  radishes,  3  bchs.,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1.50:  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  plums,  bu.,  $1.50; 
sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  El- 
berta  peaches,  bu.,  $2.25;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.;  30c;  light,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  28c;  Ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  poultry,  lb.,  38c;  light,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb..  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  liamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.. 
30c:  pork  steak,  ib.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  30e;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb..  25c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  20c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  40c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  baby  chicks,  each,  12c;  popcorn, 
lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2;  onion  sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
30c;  hickory  nuts,  lb.,  10c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables.— Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt.,  35  to  40c:  bu.,  60  to  70c;  cabbage, 
domestic,  doz.,  40  to  65c;  red.  doz.  heads,  75 
to  90c;  Chinese,  doz.,  75c  to  $1;  Danish,  doz., 
60c  to  $1;  Savoy,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  carrots,  doz. 
bclis.,  20  to  25c;  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  75c  to  .$2;  chard,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c; 
celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  65c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  corn,  Evergreen, 
doz.,  25c;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  dill, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  eggplant,  doz.,  65c  to 
$1;  escarole,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  endive,  curly, 
crt.,  50c;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25e: 
kale,  bu.,  50c:  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c: 
leeks,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  Boston, 
head,  crt.,  90c  to  $1.25;  curly,  doz.  heads,  25e; 
curly,  crt.,  50  to  60c;  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  40 
to  50c:  bu.,  75  to  85c;  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  pep¬ 
pers,  hot,  12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  green,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  35  to  40c;  red,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c; 
pickles,  small,  100,  25  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu., 
85c  to  $1;  seconds,  bu.,  50c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c;  100 
bchs.,  60  to  75c;  romaine,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c; 
salsify,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  60 
to  65c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  string 
beans,  12-qt.  bskt..  85c  to  $1.25;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt., 
30  to  40c;  green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  30c;  tur¬ 
nips,  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  turnips,  bu.,  85c 
to  $1:  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruit.- — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25: 
Greenings,  It.  I.,  bu..  $1;  Greening,  N.  Y..  $1 
to  $1.25;  King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Maiden  Blush, 
bu.,  $1;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50;  Northern  Spv, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Snow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50: 
Twenty  Ounce,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  grapes. 
Concord,  pk.,  40  to  50c;  12-qt.  bskt..  60  to  75c; 
ton,  $50;  Niagara,  pk.,  40  to  50c;  Niagara,  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  pears.  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  Anjou,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  Seokel,  bskt.. 
35c:  Seekel,  bu..  75e:  Sheldon,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Duchess,  bu..  $1;  Kieffer,  bskt.,  30  to  40c; 
Kieffer,  bit.,  75e;  plums,  Damson,  pk.  bskt.,  40 
to  50c;  quinces,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry.- — Springers,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  light,  lb..  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb..  24  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  18  to 
20c:  roosters,  lb..  16c:  ducks,  lb.,  18  to  22e. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs.  Grade  A.  in  cases. 
55c;  pullets,  35  to  40c;  small  lots,  doz..  50  to 
55c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  un¬ 
salted.  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 
to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  egg  market  has  become  stronger  with 
the  colder  weather.  Butter  is  a  little  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  44  to  45c;  tubs,  42  to  43c; 
firsts,  39  to  41c;  undergrades,  35c.  Cheese, 
steady;  longhorn,  21  to  22c;  new  flats,  daisies, 
22c;  brick  Swiss,  28c;  limburger,  31c.  Eggs, 
higher;  nearby  fancy,  54c:  grade  A,  36  to  48c; 
grade  B,  28  to  37c;  grade  C,  24c;  nearby  at 
mark,  29  to  50c;  western,  24  to  29c;  pullets, 
27  to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  30c;  chickens,  25  to  31c;  old  roosters,  16 
to  20c;  broilers,  27  to  34c;  ducks,  23  to  24c; 
turkeys,  36  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  higher; 
fowls,  16  to  24c;  old  roosters,  15c;  springers, 

17  to  22c;  ducks,  17  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Green¬ 
ing.  bu..  90c  to  $1:  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Hubbardson,  $1;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.75; 
Snow,  $1.75  to  $2:  unclassified,  50  to  75c;  erab¬ 
apples,  75c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.10;  150-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to 
$3.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.10. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  easy;  pea,  medium, 
ewt..  $7;  marrow,  $9;  white  kidney,  $10;  red 
kidney,  $11.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  60  to  65c; 
Spanish,  crt.,  $2.25;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to 
25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.  Per¬ 
sian,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cranberries,  25-lb. 
box,  $2.90  to  $3;  grapes,  home-grown,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  50  to  80c;  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug,  95c  to  $1.65; 
lioneydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peaches, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  prunes, 
Vi  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  quinces,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25; 
watermelons,  Col.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to 
$6;  beans,  green  and  wax,  Miss.,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  Limas,  qt.,  40  to  60c;  beets,  bu.,  50  to 
55c;  bunch,  15  to  20c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 

18  to  23c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  35  to  70c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  eggplant,  bu..  50  to  75c;  endive,  doz.,  60  to 
65c;  lettuce,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1:  parsnips,  Vi  bu., 
75  to  85c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu..  $3  to  $3.50;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  15  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  30 
to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  Vi  bu.,  50  to  75c;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  strong;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$18  to  $19:  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $21.50; 
standard  middlings,  $21;  red-dog,  $29;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $32;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $37.50;  hominy,  $31.75;  gluten, 
$33.90;  oatfeed,  $10.75:  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  Alfalfa.  $10  to  $17;  Alsike,  $14 
to  $15;  clover,  $15  to  $17.  C.  II.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  quite  general  lack  of  ac¬ 
tivity  on  this  week's  produce  market.  Supplies 
have  been  lighter  than  for  some  time  but  buy¬ 
ing  inactivity  occasioned  some  price  weakness 
on  many  lines. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady.  Market  firm  on  good  stock.  Native 
Baldwins,  50c  to  $1;  McIntosh  ord.,  50c  to  $1; 
best  mostly,  $1.23  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy, 
$2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bclis.,  25  to  50c;  few,  60c;  cut  off,  poor 
demand,  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  Danish, 
few  sales,  $1  90-lb.  sack. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bclis..  35  to  65c;  cut  off.  50  to 
75c  std.  bu.  box;  Calif.,  erts.,  few  sales,  $2 
to  $2.25  crt. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  $2  to  $2.50  (4 -bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  best.  $6  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1,  $4  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Escarole. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  heads,  h.h.,  15  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $3  to  $4.50  crt. 

Onions. — Supxilies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25;  few  best,  $1.50  100  lbs.;  Mich., 
bags,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  N.  Y.,  $1  to  $1.15  100  lbs. 

Rarsley. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  mostly,  $1;  few  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ord.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.15  std.  bu.  box:  Maine,  100  lbs., 
$1.70  to  $1.75  bag;  P.  E.  I.,  Mts.,  $2.25  90-lb. 
bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair, 
40  to  50  bchs.,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  Turban  and  Marrow,  mostly,  65  to  85c; 
few,  $1  bbl.;  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  114c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.li.,  6  to  10c;  few,  12c  lb.;  outdoor,  40c 
to  $1  Vi  box;  green,  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
No.  1  Timothy,  $26;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.50; 
clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
40 14  c ;  firsts,  3614  to  40c;  seconds,  3414  to 
3514c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras.  56c;  white  extras,  54  to  55c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern,  43  to  47c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  inactive,  demand 
fair.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  29c:  3  to  314  lbs., 
21  to  22c;  broilers,  small,  32  to  33c;  large,  25  to 
27c;  chickens,  25  to  28c;  natives,  30  to  32c; 
roosters.  20  to  21c  lb.;  live  fowl,  22  to  23c; 
Leghorns,  18  to  20c;  broilers,  22  to  24c;  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
27  to  28c;  N.  Y..  fresh,  2214  to  23c;  western 
held,  25  to  27c;  fresh,  2014  to  2114c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $8.50 
to  $9;  Calif.,  small  white,  $9  to  $9.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney.  $12.50  to  $13: 
Lima,  $12  to  $12.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  demand  light. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  14  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c:  clothing,  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing,  29 
to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27e;  14  blood,  combing, 
29  to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing.  73  to 
75c;  clothing,  63  to  65c;  14  blood,  combing,  63 
to  07c;  clothing,  55  to  57c:  %  blood,  combing, 
53  to  57c;  clothing,  49  to  52c;  14  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  73  to  75c;  clothing.  65  to  68c;  J 
hlood,  combing,  68  to  71c;  clothing,  60  to  63c; 
%  blood,  combing,  59  to  61c:  clothing,  55  to 
57c;  14  blood,  combing,  55  to  57c;  clothing, 

50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak,  some 
sales  slightly  lower;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales.  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  about  normal; 
market  weak,  some  sales  lower  grades  all  class¬ 
es  25  to  50c  lower;  demand  generally  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $6  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  weak, 
demand  only  fair. 


wts.,  cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Ewes, — Common  to  good,  $1.50  to  $4. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  $10 
to  $20  higher;  bulk  of  advance  on  better  grade 
offerings;  demand  active  on  good  and  choice 
stock,  fair  for  lower  grades.  Choice,  head,  $200 
to  $220;  good,  $165  to  $200;  medium,  $100  to 
$120;  common,  $60  to  $90. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 


sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Se\  ere  frosts  in  New  Jersey  and  other  nearbv 
sections  had  their  effect  on  receipts  of  many 
lines  ot  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  during  the  past  week.  The  sea¬ 
son  for  many  crops  is  now  over  for  this  vear, 
and  supplies  from  now  until  next  Spring  must 
come  from  more  southerly  areas  of  production, 
lhe  colder  weather  stimulated  the  demand  for 
many  products,  namely  cabbage,  celery,  apples 
and  potatoes.  In  spite  of  the  more  active  mar¬ 
ket  prices  had  but  few  changes  during  the 
week.  Best  apples  moved  fairly  well,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  arrivals  are  made  up  of  ordinary 
stock.  Many  of  the  best  quality  apples  are  be- 
placed  in  storage  with  the  hope  that  prices 
will  be  higher  later  in  the  season  for  this  fancy 
stock-  Best_  Delicious  and  Staymans  sold  at 
$].:-)  to  $1.50  a  bushel,  while  other  varieties 
continued  to  sell  rather  slowlv  at  $1  to  $1  20 
Crabapples  moved  slowly  at  $1  “to  $1.25  a  bushel, 
with  most  offerings  from  New  York  State. 
Grapes  sold  fairly  well,  as  receipts  continued 
heavy  from  California  and  the  Middle  West. 
New  York  State  quinces  were  mostly  $1.25, 
while  pears  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
moved  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  Bartletts,  with  a 
few  fancy  Seekels  at  $2  a  bushel.  The  New 
Jersey  bean  season  was  cut  short  by  the  sharp 
frosts  of  last  week,  and  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
is  now  coming  from  Norfolk  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  South  Carolina  bushel  hampers  sold  at 
$l..i0  to  $2  for  green  flat,  while  wax  from  Nor¬ 
folk  brought  up  to  $3.50  a  hamper.  Virginia 
Lima  beans  were  higher  at  $3  to  $3.50  a  bushel 
hamper.  Beets  and  carrots,  along  with  other 
root  crops  were  slow.  Cauliflower,  celery  and 
cabbage  met  a  more  active  demand  and  prices 
for  the  last  named  were  slightly  higher.  Tilt- 
lettuce  market  was  steady,  with  California 
Iceberg  selling  at  $4.50  to  $4.75  per  crate  of 
tour  to  five  dozen  heads.  New  Jersey  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  was  generally  of  ordinary  quality  and  sold 
slowly  at  50  to  75c,  with  an  occasional  sale  at 
$1  to  $1.25.  Mushrooms  sold  fairly  well  with 
best  whites  at  $1  to  $1.15  per  3-lb.  basket, 
while  other  grades  brought  from  50  to  75c.  The 
onion  market  was  dull  and  weaker.  Yellows 
from  all  sections  sold  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  100  lbs. 
Tomatoes  met  a  good  demand  and  the  market 
was  firm,  with  the  nearby  season  about  over, 
and  California  lugs  selling  well  at  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Trading  in  sweet  potatoes  continued  dull  and 
the  maiket  was  barely  steady.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  barrels  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2Y5,  while 
street  sales  of  New  Jersey  Yellows  were  most¬ 
ly  65  to  75c  per  %-bu.  basket.  The  white  po¬ 
tato  market  was  also  dull  and  prices  were  main¬ 
tained  with  difficulty.  Maine  Green  Mountains 
sold  at  $1.80  to  $1.90  per  100  lbs.,  while  120 
lbs.  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25.  Pennsylvania  Round 
Whites  in  100-lb.  sacks  moved  slowly  at  $1.75 
to  $2. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Although  the  total  receipts  of  eggs  were 
slightly  more  than  the  week  previous,  “the  per¬ 
centage  of  fresh  stock  continued  small  and  the 
market  for  such  was  firm  throughout  the  week. 
Total  receipts  equalled  19,397  cases  compared 
with  16,729  the  week  before  and  18,587  cases 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1929.  De¬ 
mand  for  the  top  grades  is  rather  slow  due  to 
the  relative  high  prices  of  these  eggs  compared 
with  the  lower  grades.  Fresh  extra  firsts  ad¬ 
vanced  about  2c  per  dozen  during  the  week,  and 
closed  in  a  firm  position  at  38c.  Fresh  firsts 
were  also  steady  at  32e,  while  ordinary  firsts 
were  slow  at.  25  to  28c.  The  movement  of  re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  continued  to  drag  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  dull.  On  October  27,  there  were  ap¬ 
proximately  195,000  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  in 
Philadelphia,  compared  to  163,000  on  the  same 
date  of  last  season.  The  storage  of  eggs 
throughout  the  country  is  much  heavier  than  a 
year  ago,  the  total  in  the  four  principal  egg 
markets  of  the  country  being  nearly  3,000,000 
cases  compared  to  2.500,000  cases  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  of  1929. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  continued 
light,  and  the  market  was  very  quiet  through¬ 
out  the  week.  Receipts  were  light  but  ample 
for  the  limited  trade  requirements.  Fancy 
fowls  moved  fairly  well  with  best  Plymouth 
Rocks  selling  at  26  to  27c  per  lb.  Mixed  col¬ 
ors  and  Leghorns  were  dull,  with  the  former 
bringing  23  to  24c,  while  the  latter  were  mostly 
19  to  20c.  Chickens  were  somewhat  irregular, 
with  Plymouth  Rocks  selling  at  25  to  26c,  while 
other  grades  were  lower,  running  from  18  to 
23c.  Old  roosters  continued  to  move  slowly  on 
a  dull  market,  with  best  offerings  selling  at  16 
lo  17c.  Turkeys  brought  30  to  32c  for  young 
hens,  while  old  toms  brought  25  to  28c. 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  was  moderate¬ 
ly  heavy  on  the  market  for  the  past  few  days, 
but  trading  was  active  and  the  market  cleaned 
up  well.  Total  receipts  equalled  642,926  lbs. 
compared  with  560,150  lbs.  the  week  previous 
and  513,949  lbs.  during  the  corresponding  week 
of  1929.  Medium  sized  and  well  graded  fowls 
moved  well  at  28  to  30c  per  lb.  Chickens  sold 
fairly  well  at  28  to  30c  for  the  best  offerings 
with  poorer  at  25  to  26c.  Old  roosters  were  slow 
at  IS  to  19c.  Long  Island  ducks  met  a  good 
demand  at  slightly  higher  figures,  with  most 
sales  at  20  to  21c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  made  up  mostly  of  lower  grades 
ami  the  movement  of  such  was  slow.  The  best 
quality  moved  well  at  firm  figures.  Best  Timo¬ 
thy  sold  at  $25  to  $25.50  per  ton,  with  mixed 
hay  selling  at  $23  to  $24.  Straw  was  in  light 
supply,  demand  was  fair,  and  the  market  held 
steady.  Rye  sold  at  $13  to  $14  a  ton,  while 
wheat  was  mostly  $11  to  $12.  J.  M.  F. 


The  Book  Shelf 

We  have  a  few  shop-worn  copies  of  the 
following  books  which  we  have  marked 
down  to  the  prices  indicated  : 

Farmer’s  Year  Book  . $0.85 

Lindbergh,  The  Lone  Eagle  .  .  .75 

Our  Rural  Heritage  .  1.50 

Play  Games,  by  Albert  B.  Wagner,  is 
a  book  with  classified  play  activity.  A 
splendid  book  for  teachers  or  those  who 
are  conducting  sports  for  children  or 
other  gatherings.  There  are  new  games 
and  old  games  listed  in  this  book.  The 
price  is  $2. 

Christmas  Cards :  It  is  not  too  early  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  Christmas  cards.  We 
offer  a  very  nice  collection  of  21  cards 
with  lined  envelopes  for  $1.00.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


It’s  just  the  old  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  There’s  enough  idleness  for  every¬ 
body.  but  the  wrong  people  have  it.  — 
Brooklyn  Times. 
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Pear  Blight  in  Apple 
Orchards 

Pear  blight  has  been  epidemic  this  year 
in  Vermont  and  other  New  England  ap¬ 
ple  orchards.  It  has  been  somewhat  bad 
in  New  York.  The  browning  of  the  twigs 
and  leaves  and  death  of  the  same,  due  to 
the  development  of  a  bacterium  of  micro¬ 
scopic  size,  and  not  controllable  by  spray¬ 
ing,  from  infection  at  blossoming  time, 
and  now  showing  its  effects,  has  been 
widespread,  and  it  may  recur  next  year. 

The  weather,  insects,  bees,  cultural  op¬ 
erations,  all  may  help  to  spread  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Blight  is  worse  following  a  wet 
Spring  and  where  there  are  pear  and 
crab  trees  near  the  orchard  or  in  it.  Twig 


Blight  on  Apple  Twigs 

infection  correlates  fairly  well  with  rain¬ 
fall.  Rain  is  effective  in  spreading  the 
infection. 

Pear  blight  is  controllable  by  the  cut¬ 
ting  out  method.  If  not  already  done,  it 
is  well  to  go  through  the  orchard  and 
cut  out  blighted  twigs  and  branches,  mak¬ 
ing  the  incision  ten  inches  below  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  canker.  Disinfect  the  imple¬ 
ment  and  all  cut  surfaces  with  a  solution 
composed  of  eight  half  grain  tablets  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  or  eight  half  grain 
tablets  of  cyanide  of  mercury  in  one  pint 
of  water.  Then  add  three  pints  of  gly¬ 
cerine.  One  Vermont  pomologist  finds  a 
simple  and  effective  disinfectant  for  blight 
by  combining  bichloride  of  mercury,  two 
tablets  to  a  pint  of  water,  with  an  equal 
amount  of  waterglass  or  sodium  silicate. 
This  combination  kills  the  germs  and 
protects  the  wounds.  It  is  easily  applied 
with  a  brush  or  a  cloth.  Add  a  bit  of 
cardinal  red  dye  to  show  the  color.  Label 
the  bottle  poison.  Keep  the  disinfectant 
in  a  glass  container.  Apply  it  with  a 
brush  or  sponge.  September  and  October 
are  good  months  for  the  work.  When  the 
cutting  is  all  done,  saturate  each  cut 
with  the  disinfectant.  After  pruning, 
paint  the  cut  surfaces  with  coal-tar  creo¬ 
sote  paint.  Add  one-fourth  volume  of 
creosote  oil  to  coal  tar  to  protect  the 
wounds.  Do  not  paint  the  inner  bark, 
the  cambium,  as  inside  bark  is  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  injury  from  the  disinfectant.  It 
will  pay  to  be  precise.  Follow  up  the 
cutting  out  work  three  weeks  later  to  ex¬ 


terminate  the  last  bit  of  blight.  The 
glycerine  is  important  and  valuable  in 
that  it  hinders  the  drying  out  of  the 
poison,  and  therefore  affords  a  longer 
time  for  killing  the  germs  of  the  blight. 

The  blight  lives  over  Winter  near 
lesions  which  demark  the  living  and  dead 
area,  in  the  bark  on  the  bodies  of  trunks 
in  the  marginal  regions  of  cankers  in  live 
tissue.  From  there  the  blight  may  spread 
to  another  year.  It  is  therefore  import¬ 
ant  to  eliminate  all  sources  of  infection 
including  old  blighted  pear  trees  and 
crabs  in  the  neighborhood  to  protect  the 
orchard  in  the  future.  Cut  out  all  dis¬ 
eased  trees  near  the  orchard.  The  exuda¬ 
tion  of  drops  of  liquid  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  indicates  the  presence  of  the  malady. 
Fresh  wounds  made  in  pruning  and  har¬ 
vesting  work  are  susceptible  places  and 
they  should  be  cleansed  with  the  disinfect¬ 
ant.  Control  all  insects  that  may  spread 
the  disease;  discontinue  cultivation  tem¬ 
porarily  and  withhold  fertilizers.  Gen¬ 
eral  orchard  sanitation  is  imperative  to 
control  blight.  It  can  be  done  and  is 
worth  while.  It  is  therefore  well  to  kill 
it  out  now  before  it  becomes  more  seri¬ 
ous — perhaps  another  season. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Fall  Treatment  of  Raspber¬ 
ries 

Of  late  so  many  have  inquired  regard¬ 
ing  Fall  work  in  the  raspberry  planting? 
that  it  shall  be  treated  as  a  subject  for 
this  writing. 

Assuming  that  the  raspberries  were 
planted  in  rows  of  from  six  to  seven  feet 
apart,  the  treatment  is  the  same  whether 
you  have  one  or  a  thousand  rows.  There 
are  two  main  methods  of  raspberry  cul¬ 
ture,  both  equally  good  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  remove  the  old  canes  which  bore 
fruit  this  year  as  there  is  little  benefit 
from  leaving  them  in  over  Winter  to 
hold  snow  but  there  is  great  danger  of 
infection  from  these  old  and  somewhat 
diseased  canes. 

Using  a  one-horse  plow,  plow  furrows 
to  the  row  with  about  three  narrow  fur¬ 
rows  thrown  to  each  row  leaving  a  dead 
furrow  down  the  center  between  rows. 
This  heaps  the  soil  around  the  canes  for 
Winter  protection.  That  is  all  that  can 
be  done  this  Fall.  If  there  are  plants 
between  the  rows  which  you  wish  to  save, 
dig  them  first  and  heel  them  in  or  set 
them  this  Fall. 

Black  raspberry  plants,  grown  from 
laid-down  tips  of  canes,  may  be  dug  in 
late  Fall  and  heeled  in  until  Spring  or 
planted  at  once  if  the  soil  does  not  heave. 
Thus  they  are  out  of  the  way  for  the  Fall 
plowing  toward  the  rows.  In  the  Spring, 
the  plow  is  run  the  other  way,  thus 
throwing  the  soil  away  from  the  row 
after  which  the  row  is  hoed  to  remove  all 
weeds  and  grass  and  clean  culture  main¬ 
tained  with  the  spring-tooth  harrow  or 
small  cultivator. 

The  second  method  is  much  easier  but 
dependent  upon  an  abundance  of  cheap 
mulching  material  which  may  consist  of 
straw  as  first  choice,  old  hay,  marsh  hay, 
leaves  or  other  trash.  This  is  put  on 
between  the  rows  in  a  layer  so  deep  that 
it  will  smother  all  weeds  and  grass.  Con¬ 
stant  walking  upon  this  mulch  during 
picking  season  pulverizes  it,  and  it  also 
will  decay  from  the  bottom  so  a  new 
layer  must  be  applied  each  year  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  late  Fall  after  the  first  freeze. 
If  you  use  this  method,  you  must  snip 
off  with  the  pruning  shears  all  canes 
which  come  up  along  the  side  of  the  row 
so  that  the  row  does  not  become  too  wide. 
Eight  to  ten  inches  is  as  wide  as  the  row 
should  be.  Obviously,  if  the  hill  system 
is  in  use,  either  method  of  Fall  culture 
will  be  all  right  as  the  hills  may  be 
plowed  one  way  just  as  though  they  were 
in  a  hedge-row  as  they  doubtless  have 
been  planted  in  straight  rows.  These 
two  cultural  methods  are  for  all  bush 
plantings  such  as  raspberries,  blackcaps, 
blackberries,  currants  and  goseberries, 
but  will  not  do  for  dewberries  as  the  vines 
trail  upon  the  ground  in  the  Fall. 

With  dewberries,  it  is  good  practice  to 
gather  all  the  new  vines  into  one  bunch, 
lay  it  along  the  ground  and  throw  over 
the  vines  a  few  shovelfuls  of  soil,  or  a 
forkful  of  straw  if  it  is  available.  This 
must  not  be  done  too  early,  or  the  vines 
will  rot  under  the  mulch.  If  it  is  not 
done,  the  vines  often  freeze,  as  they  are 
not  entirely  hardy.  The  soil  or  mulch 
must  be  removed  in  early  Spring  and  the 
vines  tied  up  on  stakes  or  a  stretched 
wire.  I  practice  plowing  to  the  rows 
after  tying  up  in  Spring  and  then  work¬ 
ing  the  soil  down  level  by  cultivator. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  to  hoe  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  after  the  soil  has  been 
worked  down. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
practice  of  pruning  raspberry  canes  in 
late  Fall  to  avoid  breakage  of  the  canes 
during  heavy  snows  and  also  relieve  the 
rush  of  Spring  work.  I  must  warn 
against  that,  as  it  results  in  some  freez¬ 
ing  back  which  must  again  be  pruned 
away,  thus  pruning  away  the  part  nearest 
the  top  which  bears  the  most  and  best 
fruit  buds.  Last  Winter,  which  was  an 
exceptionally  severe  one  here  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  froze  a  number  of  the  largest  canes 
in  my  Latham  patch  but  the  canes  froze 


near  the  ground  and  burst  open.  They 
came  into  leaf  and  blossom,  then  died, 
causing  me  to  search  for  the  cause.  I 
found  those  dying  canes  without  excep¬ 
tion  had  frozen  near  the  bottom  and 
burst  open,  thus  cutting  off  the  upward 
flow  of  sap.  The  freezing  was  above  the 
soil  which  had  been  plowed  toward  the 
rows  in  late  Fall. 

This  Fall  plowing  may  be  done  any 
time  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  plow  from 
immediately  after  picking  and  removal  of 
old  canes,  to  as  late  as  just  before  the 
final  freeze.  I  have  plowed  when  there 
was  a  thin  layer  of  frozen  soil  on  top, 
and  I  have  plowed  in  late  July.  This 
year  the  plowing  is  awaiting  Fall  rains 
as  the  soil  is  too  hard  and  dry  for  plow¬ 
ing  at  this  time.  The  weeds  which  have 
sprung  up  will  be  fine  for  turning  under, 
although  that  is  not  so  easy  with  a  one- 
horse  plow'.  Obviously  a  two-horse  plow 
will  not  do,  as  the  team  could  not  be 
driven  close  enough  to  the  row,  and  the 
big  plow  would  run  too  deeply.  There 
is  a  three-plow  gang  with  small  plows 
which  is  in  common  use  here  as  a  vine¬ 
yard  plow'.  This  might  be  used  with  the 
team  by  going  once,  and  back  in  each 
row,  thus  throwing  the  soil  to  each  row. 
Do  not  attempt  to  plow  deep  as  rasp¬ 
berry  roots  run  out  to  the  center  of  the 
row  and  are  not  very  deep.  Plowing  too 
deep  will  cut  these  roots  to  too  great 
an  extent. 

I  cannot  advise  the  use  of  manure  as 
a  mulch  or  a  fertilizer  as  it  encourages 
the  growth  of  grass,  and  grass  is  an 
enemy  of  the  raspberry  row  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  eradicate  if  it  once  gets  a 
good  start.  I  did  get  excellent  results 
from  using  sulphate  of  ammonia  applied 
after  the  rows  were  plowed  and  hoed  last 
Spring,  scattering  it  lightly  along  the  side 
of  the  row'  and  among  the  canes  but  using 
care  to  apply  it  low  down  so  it  would 
not  come  into  contact  writh  the  growing 
buds  to  burn  them.  It  did  not  injure  the 
canes  in  the  least.  There  is  a  woods 
alongside  the  back  raspberry  patch,  so 
the  boys  and  I  intend  to  gather  bushels 
of  leaves  and  fill  the  dead  furrows  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  which  will  act  as  a 
mulch  and  add  humus.  If  leaves  are 
available  in  quantities,  this  is  a  good 
practice  after  the  Fall  plowing  is  done. 

The  poorest  cultural  practice  of  all  is 
to  allow  the  small  patch  of  raspberries 
to  grow  up  into  a  wilderness  with  no 
semblance  of  rows.  It  means  a  paradise 
for  disease  and  insects,  but  very  few'  ber¬ 
ries  and  those  of  poor  quality.  Keep  them 
in  narrow  rows,  plow  to  the  row's  in  late 
Fall  and  away  in  early  Spring,  hoe  out 
all  grass.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  u.  B.  reber. 

Around  the  Farm  in 
November 

The  seeding  of  small  grain  should  be 
over,  but  rye  may  be  sown  until  about 
November  15  south  of  Philadelphia.  In 
seeding  grain  late  more  seed  should  be 
used.  The  corn  should  be  shucked  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry  enough.  Tie  and  set 
up  the  feed  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  re¬ 
moved  as  good  corn  fodder  makes  very 
good  roughage. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  start  Fall  plow¬ 
ing,  the  sod  land  should  be  plowed  first. 
All  land  that  has  a  growth  on  it  should 
be  plowed  in  the  Fall  to  allow  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  decay  before  Spring 
whereas  if  left  on  the  ground  most  of  it 
will  be  blown  or  washed  away  by  Spring. 

If  the  land  is  not  being  plowed  deeply 
enough  now'  is  a  good  time  to  increase 
the  depth,  by  plowing  up  about  l1/^  to  2 
inches  of  subsoil ;  do  not  bring  up  too 
much  subsoil  at  one  time. 

Any  manure  that  is  in  the  stables 
should  be  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the 
grass  and  grain.  Give  next  year’s  garden 
a  dressing  of  manure. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  order  lime, 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  ground  any 
time  during  the  Winter  w'hen  the  soil  is 
in  condition  for  the  team  to  walk  on. 

Any  spare  time  should  be  used  to  get 
in  the  Winter’s  supply  of  wood.  All  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  should  be 
cleaned,  oiled  and  stored  in  a  dry  place, 
and,  as  the  machinery  is  being  stored, 
make  a  note  of  any  repair  parts  that  are 
needed,  so  that  they  may  be  ordered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  and  be  ready  for  use  next 
Spring. 

A  good  supply  of  vegetables  should  be 
put  in  storage  for  Winter  use.  Lettuce, 
cabbage  and  parsley  may  be  started  in 
a  cold-frame  for  early  Spring  setting. 
The  crops  that  are  to  be  left  in  the  gar¬ 
den  such  as  kale,  spinach,  onions,  etc., 
will  do  better  if  furnished  some  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  cold ;  straw  and  coarse  ma¬ 
nure  are  good.  Do  not  forget  to  furnish 
a  protection  to  the  strawberry  bed. 

Virginia.  R.  c. 


NOTHING  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TOBACCO  LIKE  A  GOOD  PIPE 


“For  a  true  smoke 
...give  me  my  pipe” 


VV/HY  do  men  prefer  pipes? 

vv  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say  why. 
Maybe  the  best  way  to  find  the 
answer  is  to  get  a  good  pipe,  fill 
it  with  good  tobacco  and  become 
a  pipe-smoker  yourself  for  awhile. 
Maybe  you’ll  find  a  pipe  is  your 
real  smoke.  And  you  won’t 
bother  to  wonder  why. 


It  is  true  that  pipe  tobacco  gets 
first  call  on  leaf  and  blend.  That’s 
because  pipes  tell  the  truth  about 
tobacco.  The  very  heart  of  to¬ 
bacco  is  revealed  by  your  pipe. 

And  there’s  something  about 
a  slow-burning,  even-burning 
pipeful  of  good  tobacco  that  helps 
a  man  think  straight — calmly,  to 
the  point. 


There  is  a  sturdy  satisfaction 
in  biting  down  on  the  stem  of  a 
good  pipe.  And  the  aroma  and 
savory  taste  of  good  tobacco,  like 
Edgeworth  for  instance,  bring  a 
solid  pleasure  to  a  man  that’s  not 
quite  like  anything  else  in  the 
world. 


You’ll  find  your  tin  of  Edge- 
worth  waiting  for  you  almost 
anywhere — wherever  good  to¬ 
bacco  is  sold.  The  pocket  sizes 
pictured  below  are  1  5  cents  each. 
Or  if  you’d  prefer  to  try  it  first, 
just  send  the  coupon  for  a  sample 
packet  of  genuine  old  Edge- 
worth,  free. 


EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  ;  TOBACCO 


GIVE  HIM  EDGEWORTH 

and  a  pipe  for  Christmas — see 
what  a  welcome  they  get !  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  Edgeworth 
gift  cartons,  we  can.  Send  us 
your  cards  and  we’ll  mail  the 
Edgeworth  to  your  Christmas 
list — $1.65  a  pound  in  glass  jar, 
$1.50  in  humidor  tin,  75  cents 
a  half  pound. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  it 
in  a  good  pipe. 


My  name 


New  yorker  (incredulously)  :  _  “And 
you  mean  to  say  that  in  California  you 
have  365  days  of  sunshine  a  year?” 
Man  from  Los  Angeles :  “Exactly  so. 
sir,  and  that’s  a  mighty  conservative 
estimate.” — Stray  Bits. 


My  street  address . 

And  the  town  and  state . 

Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come  !  YV-43 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  is  a  good  time  to  think  over  our  fertilizer 
experiences  of  the  past  season— just  what  we 
used,  the  soil  and  crops  where  applied,  and  how  they 
turned  out.  The  agronomists  and  fertilizer  experts 
at  the  stations  and  elsewhere  are.  preparing  bulle¬ 
tins  and  reports  as  the  result  of  experiments,  all 
valuable  where  they  have  been  carried  on  and 
studied,  without  undue  bias,  as  we  believe  most  of 
them  are  nowadays.  They  should  all  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  what  we  have  found  out  on  our  own 
farms.  “Ask  the  land”  was  an  expression  often 
used  by  the  late  Mr.  Collingwood.  He  had  made  a 
40-year  study  of  fertilizers,  and  seen  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  truth  in  these  matters,  as  one  watches 
spears  of  corn  unfold  into  leaves  and  tassels  and 
silk  and  ears.  He  had  also  seen  erroneous  ideas 
shrivel  and  die.  He  knew  farmers  as  well  as  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  believed  in  their  insight  and  ability  to 
read  in  a  practical  way  what  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  lime  were  writing  on  their  fields. 
During  the  coming  months  we  shall  have  articles  on 
all  phases  of  this  important  matter.  The  experience 
of  farmers  is  invited.  How  best  to  set  the  table  of 
plant  food,  so  that  the  roots  may  get  at  it  and  get 
what  they  want,  is  something  we  all  need  to  know. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  Station  has  been  studying  the 
motor  truck  as  a  carrier  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  the  New  York  market,  and  finds  that  New 
York  received  by  motor  truck  approximately  14  per 
cent  of  its  fruit  and  vegetable  supply  during  the 
year  August,  1928,  to  August,  1929.  The  receipts  by 
truck  were  about  equally  divided  between  the  job¬ 
bing  markets  and  the  farmers’  markets.  The  aver¬ 
age  distance  from  farm  to  market,  for  farmers  truck¬ 
ing  produce  to  the  New  York  farmers’  markets,  was 
29  miles.  Most  of  the  farmers’  market  receipts  were 
produced  within  50  miles  of  the  market  in  which 
they  were  sold.  Fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  to 
New  York  from  a  greater  distance  than  50  miles 
were  sent  mostly  to  the  jobbing  markets-.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  received  by  truck  in  the  jobbing  mar¬ 
kets  were  hauled  an  average  distance  of  100  miles. 
Some  strawberries  were  trucked  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  600  miles  distance.  The  truck  shipments  to  the 
jobbing  markets  arer  hauled  largely  by  commercial 
farmers  rather  than  by  the  farmers  or  shippers.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  strawberries  lead  the  trucked-in  commodi¬ 
ties  as  to  volume  on  the  jobbing  markets,  while  only 
relatively  small  quantities  of  fruits  were  received 
on  the  farmers’  markets. 

* 

ENNSYL VANIA’S  farming  has  been  diversified 
and  fairly  well-balanced  for  two  centuries.  In 
1685  William  Penn  reported  the  growing  in  his 
colony  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  rape,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  grass,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  onions,  gar¬ 
lic,  potatoes,  peaches,  melons  and  grapes.  Farmers 
in  the  colony  also  “had  great  stocks  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  horses,  sheep  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys,”  while  many  others 
were  increasing  their  stock  “so  as  to  get  into  dairying 
as  soon  as  they  could.”  Tons  of  wheat,  in  addition 
to  corn,  tobacco,  skins  and  furs,  were  exported  by 
Pennsylvania  farmers  as  early  as  1686,  according  to 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Johnson  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  development  of  a  foreign  outlet 
by  the  earliest  settlers  was  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  building  up  of  an  extensive,  well-diversified  agri¬ 
culture.  From  the  outset,  however,  they  appre¬ 
ciated  the  importance  of  developing  their  home  mar¬ 
ket.  William  Penn  not  only  strongly  favored  this 
course,  but  “preferred  a  domestic  or  self-subsist¬ 
ence  to  a  life  of  much  profit  by  foreign  trade.”  Fav¬ 
orable  reports  from  the  new  colony’s  increasing  pros¬ 


perity  reached  Europe,  and  brought  hundreds  of  im¬ 
migrants  to  Pennsylvania,  who  adopted  the  farming 
practices  of  the  colonists.  Thus  the  State’s  agricul¬ 
ture  was  established  on  a  broad  foundation,  with 
diversification  as  its  principle,  almost  250  years  ago. 
It  remains  on  that  foundation  to  this  day,  although 
far-reaching  changes  have  marked  its  recent  his¬ 
tory.  Since  1900,  for  example,  the  trend  in  the 
State’s  agriculture  has  been  toward  dairying,  poul¬ 
try-raising  and  the  growing  of  potatoes,  fruit  and 
garden  crops.  While  “livestock  is  the  backbone  of 
Pennsylvania  farming,”  yet  since  1890  the  trend 
has  been  decidedly  downward  in  the  number  of 
horses,  cattle  (other  than  milk  cows)  and  sheep. 
While  retaining  its  diversified  character,  the  State’s 
agriculture  now  includes  many  examples  of  highly 
developed  specialties,  supplying  excellent  home 
markets. 

* 

N  ANSWER  to  a  question,  it  may  he  said  that 
the  shearing  of  sheep  twice  a  year  is  not  an  es¬ 
tablished  practice  in  American  flocks.  It  has  been 
done,  however,  in  some  regions  where  it  was  thought 
that  two  crops  of  wool  might  be  more  profitable  than 
one,  and  where  a  year’s  growth  of  wool  appeared 
to  be  too  much  of  a  burden  for  sheep  to  carry  under 
semi-tropical  climatic  conditions.  Nine  years  ago 
the  Texas  Experiment  Station  began  a  study  of  this 
subject  which  has  since  been  continued.  The  facts 
so  far  disclosed  are  based  on  1,400  Rambouillets 
sheared  once  a  year,  and  about  the  same  number 
sheared  at  six-month  intervals.  The  average  dif¬ 
ference  in  grease  wool  per  head  per  year  was  .77 
of  a  pound  in  favor  of  the  sheep  sheared  twice  a 
year.  The  327  yearling  ewes  sheared  at  six-month 
intervals  produced  .75  of  a  pound  more  wool  per 
head  than  314  ewes  sheared  once  a  year.  Among 
aged  ewes  there  was  a  death  loss  of  2.8  per  cent  in 
those  that  were  sheared  once  a  year,  and  1.7  per 
cent  in  those  sheared  twice  in  the  same  period,  while 
the  death  loss  among  yearling  ewes  clipped  once  a 
year  was  3.1  per  cent,  and  1.2  per  cent  among  those 
sheared  twice  a  year.  The  lamb  crop  of  914  aged 
ewes  sheared  once  a  year  was  93  per  cent,  and  of 
92S  ewes  sheared  twice  it  was  91  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  yearling  ewes,  the  percentage  difference  in 
the  lamb  crops  was  about  the  same,  but  it  was  in 
favor  of  two  shearings.  According  to  these  figures, 
two,  shearings  a  year  cannot  be  classed  as  an 
economic  practice.  It  might  sometimes  be  profit¬ 
able  in  exceptional  cases  under  special  conditions. 

* 

T  IS  worth  while  near  the  end  of  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  to  look  around  and  see  what  the  different 
farm  products  are  doing  in  the  markets.  We  have 
at  the  outset  the  general  fact  that  crops  are  seven 
or  eight  per  cent  below  average  as  a  group,  and  that 
prices  are  lower  on  most  products  than  last  season 
and  down  to  about  the  level  of  1921,  which  was  the 
lowest  price  year  of  the  farm  price  slump  of  that 
period.  Taking  the  various  groups  of  farm  products 
one  after  another,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  pros¬ 
pects  of  improvement  in  some  directions  and,  of 
course,  the  whole  situation  would  change  quickly 
with  business  recovery.  Growers  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  found  prices  low  enough  this  season,  but  when 
average  prices  are  compared  with  those  of  grain, 
cotton,  livestock  and  the  rest,  it  appears  that  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  fared  better  than  the  others, 
mainly  because  dry  weather  cut  down  production. 
Probably  if  we  had  experienced  a  heavy  production 
year  for  apples  and  potatoes,  the  crop  would  have 
been  almost  unsalable  for  farmers  at  any  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  market.  The  low  price  of  onions  shows 
what  happens  to  a  big  crop  in  a  poor  market  year. 
Cabbage  was  a  slightly  larger  crop  than  in  1929  and 
prices  started  at  about  one-half  last  season’s  level 
but  have  been  going  up  since  cold  weather  came.  The 
prospect  for  potatoes  seems  to  be  rather  good,  with 
a  crop  less  than  last  season’s  and  the  price  about  $1 
per  100  lbs.  lower  this  year  throughout  the  country. 
It  would  be  rather  surprising  if  there  were  no  good 
market  recovery  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  a  moderate  crop,  too,  but  are  turning  out 
more  abundant  than  expected.  The  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  according  to  local  estimates,  is  likely  to  ship 
out  about  40,000  cars  and  there  are  good  crops  in 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  This  means  heavy  supplies  of 
very  good  western  apples,  and  competition  enough 
for  the  rather  light'  eastern  crop. 

* 

E  ARE  sometimes  asked  what  may  be  done 
in  New  York  State  when  signs,  lawfully  posted 
on  land,  in  accordance  with  the  conservation  law, 
are  torn  dowm  or  mutilated.  Some  mischief-makers 
seem  to  think  it  great  sport  to  destroy  these  signs 
by  tearing,  or  blow  them  into  bits  with  the  two 
charges  from  a  shotgun.  Deputy  Chief  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  of  the  Conservation  Commission,  at  Al¬ 
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bany  makes  the  following  reply  to  one  of  the  in¬ 
quirers  who  has  suffered  from  such  lawlessness: 

We  wish  to  advise  you  that  if  your  lands  are  posted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Part  10  of  the 
Conservation  Laws,  any  person  injuring  defacing  or 
removing  the  notices  or  signboards  commits  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  criminal  action. 

If  you  can  find  out  who  is  destroying  your  notices, 
the  department  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
prosecuting  the  guilty  parties.  You  may  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  our  local  game  protector. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  sign  destruction  is 
something  more  serious  than  common  mischief.  If 
the  guilty  person  is  seen,  the  local  game  protector 
should  be  notified  at  once.  It  will  be  a  good  plan 
to  learn  who  he  is.  The  head  office  at  Albany  will 
give  this  information  if  necessary. 

* 

HE  time  for  “short  courses”  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  will  soon  be  at  hand.  Hundreds  of  farm 
boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  some  of  the  elders,  have 
found  great  help  and  satisfaction  in  these  Winter 
courses,  where,  for  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days, 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  college  equipment 
and  teaching,  in  just  the  lines  they  need  for  the 
time  they  can  devote  to  it.  The  expense  for  these 
courses  to  residents  of  the  State  is  usually  slight. 
They  are  worth  investigating.  It  is  quite  surpris¬ 
ing  how  much  one  can  pick  up  in  a  short  time  in 
poultry  and  dairy  practice,  soils,  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing,  fruit,  etc.,  just  the  points  that  were  needed  to 
turn  loss  into  profit,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  one’s  business. 

* 

HAT  is  called  “Ham  Day”  is  featured  at 
some  butcher  shops.  On  that  day  ham  in  all 
of  its  various  forms,  sliced  and  whole,  big  and  little, 
is  spread  out  in  abundant  and  attractive  display. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  wholesome,  as  well  as 
appetizing  quality  of  this  pork  product,  with  its  near 
relatives  bacon  and  shoulders.  Most  of  us  who  were 
brought  up  on  farms  have  had  scores  of  breakfasts 
with  the  stand-by  of  ham  and  eggs  produced  on  the 
place,  good  to  eat  and  work  on,  and  the  boiled  shank 
of  ham,  with  cabbage,  is  a  dish  fit  for  both  common¬ 
ers  and  kings.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference  in  ham, 
both  in  its  growing  and  curing.  When  one  sees  pigs 
pasturing  in  fields,  where  there  is  some  clover  and 
occasional  seedling  apple  trees,  he  knows  that  there 
is  the  making  of  prime  ham,  provided  it  is  not  over¬ 
salted  in  curing. 

* 

NE  brisk  Autumn  morning  recently  this  office 
was  visited  by  a  stranger  who  had  lost  his  way 
in  the  great  city,  and  wished  us  to  restore  him  to  his 
home.  He  came  in,  rather  informally,  by  way  of 
a  window,  and  though  the  office  staff  was  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  his  language,  he  was  refreshed  with  a 
bowl  of  water,  and  given  a  temporary  residence  in  a 
basket.  Our  visitor  was  a  lost,  bewildered  canary, 
to  whom  the  endless  streets  are  as  terrifying  as  the 
tropic  jungle  would  be  to  a  lost  child.  The-  strange 
thing  is  that  during  the  morning  the  owner  of  the 
bird  appeared ;  she  had  traveled  from  house  to 
house  along  the  street,  asking  news  of  her  pet, 
which  had  flown  out  of  a  window  that  morning.  One 
would  say  that  the  chances  of  recovering  a  bird  lost 
in  this  way  would  be  less  than  one  in  a  million,  yet 
The  R.  N.-Y.  brought  them  together  in  a  few  hours. 
We  parted  with  our  little  guest  cheerfully,  though 
there  were  plenty  of  good  homes  awaiting  it,  if 
needed,  and  we  only  wish  that  every  lonely  or  home¬ 
less  person  about  us  may  find  as  much  kindness  and 
good  will  as  the  little  bird. 


Brevities 

A  good  old  cow — page  1238. 

New  corn  for  meal  and  samp — that  is  worth  thinking 
about. 

Feed  for  game  bird  farms  is  one  of  the  profitable  side 
lines  of  the  feed  dealers. 

One  good  form  of  farm  co-operation — where  the  farm¬ 
er  co-operates  with  his  farm. 

If  fallen  leaves  are  used  as  a  mulch  do  not  give 
perennial  plants  too  thick  a  blanket. 

Ink  is  cheap — why  write  business  letters  with  lead 
pencil,  which  is  often  difficult  to  read? 

Since  wheat  is  so  plentiful,  why  not  use  more  of  the 
wheat  cereals  for  breakfast?  They  are  nutritious  and 
palatable. 

California  green  peas  were  two  pounds  for  29  cents 
the  latter  part  of  October,  which  does  not  suggest  much 
for  the  grower. 

Reports  come  from  Europe  of  an  invisible  ray  that 
can  be  used  to  stall  an  automobile  some  distance  away. 
This  will  give  pedestrians?  a  chance  to  cross  a  street 
occasionally. 

Arkansas,  a  heavy  commercial  strawberry  State, 
lost  heavily  by  the  drought.  Its  area  next  Spring  is 
not  expected  to  be  over  10,000  acres,  which  is  5,000  less 
than  the  past  Spring. 

A  hit-and-run  seaplane  which  struck  a  fishing  boat 
in  Pensacola  Bay,  Fla.,  recently,  killed  one  person  and 
injured  another.  After  being  chased  off  the  earth  by 
motor  cars  it  seems  hard  that  a  citizen  cannot  even 
fish  peacefully  without  assault  by  a  hit-and-run  sea¬ 
plane. 
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Loopholes  in  a  Milk  Bond 

OUR  years  ago  A.  J.  Brudno,  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
milk  dealer,  defaulted  on  a  milk  bill  to  the  Jen¬ 
nie  Creek  Creamery  Company,  in  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  account  was  put  in  judgment  and  a 
claim  filed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
against  Brundo’s  bond  of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit 
Company  of  Maryland,  with  offices  at  55  Liberty  St., 
New  York  City.  The  Agricultural  Department  filed 
claim  through  the  office  of  the  State  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral.  A  delay  was  caused  by  a  suit  attacking  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bonding  law.  Last  April, 
however,  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  bond¬ 
ing  law.  The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  has 
since  refused  payment  on  the  Jennie  Creek  claim 
on  two  excuses : 

First,  that  Brudno  still  disputes  his  liability,  and, 
second,  that  there  is  another  disputed  claim  against 
the  bond. 

This  is  a  judgment  debt.  Brudno  has  no  defence 
or  reason  for  disputes.  It  is  up  to  the  bonding  com¬ 
pany.  This  excuse  is  typical.  If  the  claim  is  to  be 
held  up  on  the  second  excuse,  Brudno  may  go  on 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  defaulting  in  payments  for 
milk  and  each  new  claim  will  be  a  new  reason  for 
refusing  to  settle  the  old  account.  This  kind  of 
argument,  if  accepted,  would  make  a  farce  of  the 
bonding  law.  Relying  on  the  bond  these  dairymen 
credited  Brudno  with  their  milk.  Now  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  their  money. 

For  four  years  we  have  followed  this  claim  from 
Brudno  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  and  to  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit 
Company  without  result.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  done  its  part  in  referring  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  legal  department  of  the  State  after  the 
company  had  refused  payment  on  the  bond.  It  could 
do  no  more.  The  Attorney  General  was  necessarily 
delayed  until  the  decision  had  been  handed  down  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  we  feel  that  the  State 
should  have  brought  suit  to  enforce  payment  on  the 
bond  as  soon  as  the  bonding  law  was  sustained. 
Papers  in  the  action,  however,  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Attorney  General’s  office,  and  we  hope 
for  speedy  action  in  the  courts.  When  bonding  com¬ 
panies  delay  settlements  unreasonably,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  will  be  justified  in  demanding 
other  securities  on  behalf  of  milk  producers. 


The  Big  Wheat  Menace 

[Condensed  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  W.  G.  Clingston.] 

HE  tendency  of  corporate  wheat  farming  is  giv¬ 
ing  farmers  and  business  men  more  concern  than 
politics  or  even  the  present  price  of  wheat.  More 
than  a  dozen  corporations  already  exist  in  Kansas, 
each  cultivating  from  20.000  to  50,000  or  more  acres. 
These  companies  buy  up  large  tracts  of  country,  tear 
down  the  improvements  to  save  taxes,  operate,  sub¬ 
stitute  gasoline  for  man  power,  and  throw  small- 
tract  farmers  out  of  their  homes  and  business.  They 
throw  men  out  of  work  and  reduce  the  number  of 
individuals  who  buy  from  the  local  stox*es.  This  prob¬ 
lem  affects  life  and  values  in  the  cities  and  towns  as 
well  as  in  the  country  districts.  It  extends  into 
Western  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
The  Labor  Commissioner  of  Oklahoma  has  reported 
that  100,000  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  this 
year  as  a  result  of  these  corporate  farm  operations, 
and  the  big  acreage  units  operated  with  auto  power 
machinery  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Throughout  this 
region  there  are  many  prosperous  villages  sustained 
principally  by  the  wheat  industry.  There  is  nothing 
but  agriculture  to  sustain  them,  and  wheat  is  the  only 
crop  that  can  be  raised  with  assurances  of  success. 
As  an  example,  Dodge  City  is  a  thriving  town  of 
10,000  people,  supported  almost  by  wheat  growers. 
Approximately  30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  mar¬ 
keted  there  annually,  and  it  pays  for  the  things  the 
stores  have  to  sell.  What  will  become  of  towns  like 
this  when  small  producers  are  driven  from  the  farms 
by  auto-driven  machinery  can  be  well  imagined. 
These  town-builders  and  farm-owners  are  doubly 
alarmed  by  the  proposals  to  reduce  wheat  acreage. 
“We  are  already  losing  population  through  the  cor¬ 
poration  farmers,”  they  say,  “and  what  will  happen 
to  us  if  we  agree  to  let  a  lot  of  our  land  lie  idle? 
What  will  the  owners  of  the  idle  land  do?” 

These  perplexities  help  make  the  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  unpopular;  the  people  feel  resentful  that  the 
Farm  Board  has  nothing  better  to  offer.  In  Kansas 
a  bill  is  quite  sure  to  be  offered  in  the  coming 
Legislature  to  outlaw  corporate  farming.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  towns  will  go  with  farmers  to  support 
the  bill.  Many  who  are  afraid  for  the  future  of 
their  home  communities  believe  the  government  and 
the  people  of  the  East  should  find  a  way  out  that 
would  not  require  land  to  be  kept  idle.  If  more  peo¬ 


ple  are  driven  from  the  farms  to  city  streets  the  un¬ 
employment  problem  will  become  more  troublesome. 

This  problem  of  corporate  wheat  farming  is  more 
alarming  than  the  present  low  price  of  wheat,  and 
more  of  a  menace  to  the  wheat  belt  and  its  people 
than  the  surplus,  which  the  Farm  Board  is  trying  to 
remove  through  the  acreage-reduction  program. 


Farming  a  Profession 

Farmers  have  their  troubles  here  as  elsewhere,  many 
doctors  diagnose  the  trouble.  I  would  prescribe  a 
minimum  wage  for  the  farmer  somewhere  near  what 
other  industries  pay.  Then,  if  we  could  dispose  of  the 
big  gamblers,  industry  might  keep  its  wheels  turning, 
and  to  feed  its  operators,  the  farms  would  be  the  natu¬ 
ral  outlet  for  surplus  labor.  Few  farmers  here  relish 
the  big  farm  corporation  idea.  The  big  fellows  seem 
to  be  mostly  to  blame  for  the  present  mess.  What  is 
more,  most  of  us  do  not  care  to  sacrifice  our  individual 
interest  in  our  work.  In  a  way  farming  is  a  profes¬ 
sion  and  a  calling  as  well  as  work  and  no  real  farmer 
wants  to  become  just  a  part  of  a  machine. 

Texas.  e.  t.  Leslie. 


The  Need  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 

“To  feed  or  not  to  feed” — that  is  the  question.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  pay  the  increasing  costs 
of  dairy  feed,  or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  flood  of  milk 
and  by  avoiding  surpluses  end  there. 

Besides  the  increasing  value  of  gold.  and  manipula¬ 
tion  of  markets,  supply  and  demand  will  ultimately  de¬ 
termine  the  price  of  milk,  and,  if  the  supply  of  milk  for 
the  New  York  City  market  exceeds  the  demand,  the 
price  will  drop. 

During  the  Summer  of  1929,  the  farmers  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  were  warned  of  the  grave  danger  of  a 
shortage  in  the  milk  supply  during  the  Autumn  and 
early  Winter  months,  and  were  urged  to  feed  liberally 
to  keep  up  a  good  flow  of  milk  during  that  critical 
period;  thereby,  figuratively  speaking,  keeping  western 
milk  from  getting  a  foothold  in  the  eastern  milk  market. 
Since  those  warnings  came  from  such  sources  as  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York  City,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  rose  as 
one  man  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Many  of  the  milk  companies  operating  in  the  New 
York  fluid  milk  territory  made  the  proposition  more  at¬ 
tractive  by  offering  bonuses  to  such  farmers  as  tended 
to  equalize  production  for  the  year ;  that  is,  they  gave 
to  each  farmer  who  delivered  50  per  cent  as  much  milk 
in  October  as  he  did  the  preceding  April  an  increase  of 
30  cents  per  100  lbs.  above  the  flat  price  for  the  month 
of  October.  If  he  delivered  60  per  cent  as  much  in  Oc¬ 
tober  as  in  the  preceding  April,  his  bonus  was  40  cents 
for  each  100  ibs.  If  his  deliveries  in  October  were  70 
per  cent  of  those  in  April,  he  received  an  additional  50 
cents  per  100  lbs.  above  the  regular  price  for  the  month. 
The  same  ruling  held  for  November  as  against  the  pre¬ 
ceding  May,  and  for  December  as  against  the  preceding 
June. 

Then  came  the  financial  depression.  Buying  slack¬ 
ened.  The  milk  companies  cut  the  price  of  December 
milk  to  the  farmers — a  thing  unknown  before.  The 
milk  farmers  came  face  to  face  with  the  horrible  mon¬ 
ster,  “surplus,”  just  when  they  supposed  him  a  long 
way  off.  reckoned  by  months.  There  has  never  been 
such  a  thing  as  “overproduction”  in  the  opinion  of  us 
farmers  who  know  the  food  value  of  milk..  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  underconsumption.  We  hear  from  various  sources 
many  reasons  given  for  the  present  low  milk  prices, 
but,  if  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  it  is  plain 
that  the  unwritten  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  con¬ 
trolled  milk  prices  in  1930,  and  that  supply  exceeded 
demand  because  of  the  financial  depression  in  business. 
Shall  we  face  the  same  conditions  in  the  Fall  of  1930 
that  we  did  in  1929?  If  we  do,  how  shall  we  meet 
them?  Business  seems  to  be  taking  an  upward  trend. 
With  the  buying  power  of  the  great  common  class 
strengthened,  consumption  will  increase.  We  should 
have  no  Fall  surplus.  Feed  prices  are  higher.  The 
monthly  bonuses  have  been  greatly  reduced  so  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  Fall  milk  must  be  made  to  receive 
any  bonus,  and  the  greatest  bonus  is  less  than  ‘last 
year;  the  rates  of  increase  being  60,  70  and  80  per 
cent,  and  the  corresponding  bonuses  20,  30  and  40  cents. 
This  is  true  of  the  Fort  Plain  section  which  ships  a 
large  amount  of  fluid  milk.  These  things  will  all  func¬ 
tion  in  the  Fall  milk  supply. 

It  would  seem  that  some  plan  should  be  worked  out 
to  establish  an  understanding  between  the  milk  com¬ 
panies  and  the  farmers  as  to  the  flat  price  for  a  few 
months  ahead.  Suppose  we  adopt  a  plan  something 
like  this :  Divide  the  production  of  each  pati'on  for  a 
year  by  12  and  this  would  give  the  amount  each  patron 
would  furnish  per  month  if  ‘his  supply  were  equalized 
throughout  the  year.  If  there  were  a  flat  price  de¬ 
termined  in  advance  for  the  Summer  six  months,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  each 
farmer  was  to  get  that  price  for  just  the  amount  of 
milk  each  month  that  equalled  his  equalization  quota 
a  month,  and  the  remainder  of  his  milk  each  month 
yielded  him  “surplus”  price,  he  would  soon  standardize 
his  monthly  delivery  because  it  would  be  directly  to 
his  advantage  to  do  so.  The  same  plan  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  for  the  Winter  six  months  using  the  “bonus” 
for  stimulating  supply  during  the  weak  months. 

Intelligent  farmers  need  to  know  the  price  of  their 
milk  in  advance.  They  Avant  to  know  something  about 
their  probable  income  a  few  months  at  least  in  advance. 
Why  don’t  the  milk  companies  come  across  and  give  us 
a  deal  better  for  us  and  likewise  for  themselves? 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  M, 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

Another  AA’eek  of  dry  weather.  Wells  that  have  not 
been  dry  in  over  30  years  have  now  gone  “bone  dry.” 
It  is  fortunate  that  most  farmers  in  this  section  have 
some  never-failing  springs  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
“October  haze”  is  present  with  us:  at  night  we  have 
the  “October  fog,”  also  the  “early  October  frosts,” 
“October  colors”  are  in  evidence,  too,  in  the  beautiful 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  bushes.  Maple  red.  birch  yel- 
Ioavs,  oak  browns,  come  in  all  AAXinted  shades,  and  the 
sumac  red  is  a  color  all  its  OAvn. 

Fire  hazard  is  great  just  noxv ;  the  fire  Ayarden  in  one 
township  accompanied  the  highway  superintendent  and 
his  “gang”  for  three  days,  while  they  burned  the  road¬ 
side  brush  Avhich  had  been  cut  and  piled  in  heaps 
previously.  Due  to  the  light  frosts,  the  second  early 
crop  of  hickory  nuts  can  be  noxv  harvested  as  the 
husks  are  now  opened;  the  nuts  are  easily  shaken  from 
the  trees;  there  are  later  varieties  that  will  not  even 


yield  their  places  on  the  high  branches  unless  they  are 
hand  picked. 

Apples  are  proving  particularly  juicy  this  season ;  22 
bushels  of  apples,  made  two  barrels  of  cider  in  one  in¬ 
stance.  Corn  husking  is  one  of  the  farmer’s  jobs  at 
present.  Corn  is  a  good  crop.  The  busks  seem  to  be 
thin  this  season,  one  farmer  reports.  That  may  or  may 
not  mean  anything  to  many  Avho  read  this  report.  But¬ 
ter  is  47c  a  pound  in  trade  at  country  stores.  E.  A.  H. 


Huntington  Co.,  Pa.,  Notes 

Crops  are  fair  in  quality  and  yield,  except  corn,  which 
is  far  beloAv  normal  yield.  Dairy  and  poultry  are  the 
main  source  of  income  through  this  section. 

Butterfat  is  30  to  35c  per  lb.  at  local  creameries. 
Eggs  retail  at  from  40  to  50c  per  doz.  Fruit  is  not  so 
plentiful  at  this  time  as  usual.  Pasture  very  dry  and 
streams  low.  We  have  not  had  a  soaking  rain  since 
J uly  8.  c.  o.  POLLOCK. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

I  can  hardly  express  my  appreciation  for  the  won¬ 
derful  trip.  The  beautiful  scenery,  specially  Portland, 
Ore.,  the  “City  of  Roses,”  Glacier  National  Park  and 
Lake  Louise;  each  day  something  more  wonderful  to 
see.  The  meals  served  in  diners  and  hotels  were  of 
the  best,  and  plenty  to  eat.  All  Avho  took  this  trip 
Avere  like  a  neighborly  gathering.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  take  a  trip  Avith  The  R.  N.-Y.  again. 

New  York.  james  m.  mc  laugiilin.  \ 

The  name  I  have  given  the  tour  is  “The  Dream  Trip.” 
While  riding  our  eyes  were  feasting  upon  the  new 
vistas  displayed.  About  two  years  ago  Ave  heard  a 
radio  program  of  the  opening  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel. 
At  that  time  I  voAved  some  day  to  make  the  trip.  This 
year  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  advertised  its  trip  we  accepted. 

When  Ave  started  from  the  Grand  Central  Mr.  Con¬ 
nell  introduced  himself  as  leader  of  the  group,  a  very 
pleasant  and  cheerful  person,  to  our  large  family  of 
161.  always  wearing  a  smile  and  ready  to  help  one' 
another.  Our  de  luxe  diners  gave  a  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  with  beautiful  flowers  upon  the  spotless  napery, 
and  the  wonderful  tasty  meals  were  served  by  smiling 
Avaiters.  I  believe  that  a  royal  family  could  not  obtain 
better  service  than  Ave  did. 

We  found  Belle  Isle,  the  big  plant  of  Mr.  Ford,  and 
the  city  of  Detroit  very  interesting  features.  Through 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  twin  cities,  we  viewed 
their  beautiful  lakes  and  parks,  and  took  on  a  second- 
leader,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Great  Northern.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  at  Surrey,  took  us  in  private  cars 
through  Roosevelt  Park  and  the  wonderful  Avheat  fields 
of  the  Dakotas,  along  well-kept  roads  to  Minot,  a  town 
with  plenty  of  fine  buildings. 

Gorgeous  floAver  beds  made  a  pretty  picture  upon  en¬ 
tering  Glacier  National  Park.  Glaciers  surrounded  the 
hotel — a  Arision  to  remain  as  long  as  one  lives.  The 
Poavavow  dance  Avith  the  Blaekfeet  Indians  left  no  al¬ 
ternative,  old  and  young  were  brought  in  the  swing. 
Everyone  enjoyed  the  poavavoav.  We  visited  the  fish 
hatcheries,  Avhich  supply  the  different  rivers  and  lakes. 
We  had  our  pictures  taken  with  the  Blaekfeet  In¬ 
dians,  and  later  everyone  was  presented  Avith  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  group,  the  same  that  Avas  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  came  to  Trick  Falls,  and  a  motor  boat 
took  us  to  Twin  Falls. 

After  breakfasting  at  Spokane.  Ave  toured  the  city 
up  to  Mt.  Lookout,  the  extinct  volcano.  The  valley  be- 
Ioav  Avas  covered  Avith  beautiful  vegetable  gardens.  There 
AAras  no  limit  to  grand  scenery  as  far  as  one  could  see. 

At  Wenatchee  Ave  xA-ere  taken  through  the  plum  and 
apple  orchards  in  private  cars.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  led  and  Ave  Avere  escorted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stud- 
ley  whom  Ave  found  very  interesting.  We  also  suav  the 
process  of  making  those  tasty  “applets,”  and  had  gen¬ 
erous  samples. 

My  Avish  came  true  as  we  neared  the  marvelous  Cas¬ 
cade’  Mountains,  and  Ave  wTent  through  the  great  eight- 
mile  tunnel  so  smoothly  finished  inside.  We  had  a 
short  stop  at  Seattle,  but  no  matter  hoAAr  short  a  stay, 
whether  it  AA7as  midnight  or  day.  the  railroad  men  Avere 
always  on  the  job  examining  the  underparts  of  each 
car,  which  assured  us  of  safety.  We  climbed  some 
treacherous  mountains,  and  to  see  them  at  night  was 
very  thrilling. 

At  LongvieAV,  Wash.,  the  streets  are  laid  in  grass 
plots  and  floAver  beds,  Avith  Monticello  Hotel  in  the 
distance.  At  breakfast  a  judge  told  of  the  wonderful 
young  city  of  eight  years,  and  its  developments. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland,  Ore.,  greeted 
us  with  cordial  hospitality,  while  the  ladies’  garden 
club  presented  us  Avith  pretty  floAvers.  After  inspecting 
the  food,  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  the  vegetables  so 
clean  not  a  speck  on  them,  we  Avere  taken  in  buses 
through  the  city,  out  on  the  picturesque  Columbian 
Highway,  up  through  mountains  to  the  nurseries  where 
AA'e  Avere  given  beautiful  roses.  We  had  a  stop  at  the 
Yista  House  and  suav  the  beautiful  country  and  the 
Columbia  River. 

At  Seattle.  Wash.,  Ave  Avalked  through  their  markets 
and  found  them  clean  also,  and  noticed  there  were  no 
flies.  The  city  Avas  a  pretty  sight  as  Ave  vieAved  it  from 
the  boat  which  took  us  through  the  locks  to  Washington 
Lake.  Then  to  Vancouver  the  next  day  Aria  water.  An¬ 
other  AA’onderful  boat  ride  was  aboard  Princess  Kath¬ 
erine,  out  on  Puget  Sound.  Victoria  Avas  a  fine  place.. 

The  motor  trip  from  Field  to  Emerald  Lake  is  al¬ 
most  indescribable,  with  its  mountains  and  mad-rushing 
rivers  of  Kicking  Horse  and  Yoho.  The  lake  itself  is 
really  as  green  as  an  emerald.  From  Emerald  Lake  to 
Lake  Louise  Ave  passed  copper  and  lead  mines. 

Lake  Louise  is  a  fairyland,  surrounded  by  the  tall 
glaciers.  The  hotel  is  a  beautiful  building  with  an  en¬ 
closed  glass  swimming  pool,  nearby.  A  tour  of  the 
mountains,  along  the  xvinding  figure  eight  roads,  up 
and  up,  ‘looking  doAvn  on  the  side  at  the  gorges  and 
precipices  and  mad-rushing  rivers,  gave  one  a  thrill, 
but  to  come  doAvn  again,  Avhat  a  sensation !  In  the 
evening  some  folks  danced,  Avhile  others  listened  to  a 
musieale. 

The  next  place  of  interest  was  Banff.  The  Banff  hotel 
is  a  marvelous  building,  Avith  its  arched  lobbies,  massive 
furniture  and  beautiful  rooms.  There  is  also  an  in¬ 
door  swimming  pool,  and  outdoor  glass  enclosed  one; 
you  could  count  the  mosaic  blocks  on  the  bottom  as 
the  Avater  was  so  clear.  We  toured  Banff  to  the  hot 
sulphur  springs,  the  zoo  and  also  through  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

Winnipeg  is  a  very  interesting  town,  Avith  fine  large 
buildings,  parks,  botanical  gardens  with  the  prettiest 
Begonias  I’ve  ever  seen,  besides  other  floAvers. 

Niagara  Falls  Avas  a  great  disappointment  to  me, 
since  much  of  the  beautiful  scenery  has  been  destroyed. 
It  appears  to  be  more  like  Coney  Island  than  it  did  20 
years  ago. 

Here’s  4toping  we  will  be  able  to  go  on  next  year’s 
Coast  to  Coast  Trip.  me.  and  mrs.  a.  l.  clausen. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Thanksgiving 

Again  I  count,  and  joyfully, 

The  blessings  that  have  come  to  me : 

Gay  lavender  in  gardens  old, 

The  heritage  of  sunset  gold, 

A  tender  smile,  an  eager  word, 

The  poetry  of  brook  and  bird. 

The  inspiration  morning  brings — 

My  thanks,  O  God,  for  such  good  things. 

The  laughter  of  a  little  child, 

November  evenings  starry-aisled, 

The  hills  that  lift  my  gaze  on  high, 

My  kinship  with  the  passer-by, 

New  strength  to  meet  the  daily  test, 

The  Christ  ideal  within  my  breast — 

For  these,  O  God,  the  fruits  of  living, 

My  heart  gives  Thee  a  glad  thanksgiving. 

— Vivian  Yeiser  Laramore. 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  whether 
there  was  any  danger  to  an  infant's  sight 
from  exposure  during  a  sun  bath.  The 
following  reassuring  advice  is  given  by 
Dr.  B.  Franklin  Bayer,  medical  director 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness : 

This  problem  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  some  time  ago. 
In  order  to  assemble  the  facts,  risks  or 
fallacies  concerning  such  exposure,  and 
with  the  hope  of  securing  dependable 
suggestions  as  to  what  advice  might 
best  be  given,  the  society  asked  the 
views  of  a  number  of  ophthalmologists 
(eye-physicians)  and  pediatricians  (baby 
specialists) . 

It  will  be  a  relief  to  anxious  mothers 
to  know  that  none  of  these  eminent  au¬ 
thorities  has  ever  known  a  baby’s  eyes  to 
be  permanently  damaged  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  during  a  sun  bath;  This  group 
of  physicians  agrees  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  that  the  baby  lie  on  its  back 
exposed  to  the  midday  sun  in  Summer, 
and  the  pediatricians  pretty  generally 
advise  that  in  Summer  the  sun  baths 
should  be  given  only.  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  approximately  before  10 
and  after  2  or  3  o’clock.  All  these 
medical  specialists  advise  that  the  same 
precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  too 
rapid  burning  of  the  skin  and  tissues 
of  the  eyes,  as  with  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Sun  baths  for  babies  have  become 
popular.  Their  great  value  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  healthful  growth  and  in 
averting  or  curing  rickets  and  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  well  recognized  by  the.  medical 
profession  and  by  the  public  in  many 
places.  Physicians  giving  advice  on 
the  rearing  of  children,  or.  in  curing 
babies  and  children  of  their  ailments 
regularly  recomment  sun  treatment  and 
advise  about  protecting  the  skin  from 
severe  sunburn. 

The  muscular  shutter  at  the  front  of 
the  eye  (the  iris)  and  the. little  gran¬ 
ules  of  dark  pigment  that  give  color  to 
the  eye  and  shut  out  excess  light  are 
not  fully  developed  until  a  few  weeks 
after  birth.  It  would  probably  be  wise 
for  the  first  month  of  life  to  make  some 
provision  for  protecting  the  eyes  and  eye 
tissues  from  any  considerable  exposure 
to  the  sun.  The  carriage  hood  suffices. 

Usually  by  the  time  the  physicians 
are  advising  sun  baths  the  only  eye 
precaution  that  needs  to  be  taken  dur¬ 
ing  exposure  is  to  have  the  child’s  feet 
directed  away  from  the  sun.  While 
lying  in  this  position  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  the  sun’s  rays  will  strike  the  top 
of  baby’s  head  and  forehead,  the  over¬ 
hanging  brows  and  the  upper  eyelids,  but 
the  rays  of  .sunlight  will  not  pass  direct¬ 
ly  through  the  pupil  to  the  center  of  the 
retina,  that  part  of  the  eyeball  concerned 
with  sharp  vision. 

i  As  a  rule  the  baby  more  than  a  month 
old.  or  any  young  child,  will  close  the 
eyes  if  the  "light  is  too  strong,  or  will  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  person  charged  with  its 
care  by  restlessness  or  by  crying  if  any 
eye  discomfort  or  irritation  is  produced. 
Generally  speaking,  the  health  value  of 
the  sunlight  bath  far  outweighs  any  pos¬ 
sible  danger  to  eyes  or  vision. 

* 

An  old-fashioned  confection  is  candied 
pumpkin.  The  pumpkin  is  peeled,  the 
seeds  removed,  and  then  cut  into  1-in. 
squares.  Weigh ;  to  each  pound  of 
pumpkin  add  %  lb.  of  sugar,  and  let  it 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
off  the  syrup,  and  cook  until  it  coats  the 
spoon,  after  which  the  pumpkin,  one  lem¬ 
on,  and  a  tablespoon  of  preserved  ginger 
are  added,  and  boiled  until  the  pumpkin 
is  clear.  The  pumpkin  should  be  sim¬ 
mered  until  the  syrup  is  absorbed,  and 
then  lifted  out  and  drained  first  on 
plants,  then  on  a  screen  covered  with 
cloth.  When  it  is  no  longer  sticky,  it  is 
rolled  in  granulated  sugar  and  packed  in 
glass  jars. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Some  of  the  large  shops  have  a  useful 
department  which  mends  runs  in  silk 
stockings.  The  “run”  is  knitted  up  on 
a  machine,  restoring  the  original  texture 
so  that  the  mend  is  invisible,  except  just 
at  the  one  place  where  the  threads  are 
knotted  together.  They  charge  25  cents 
for  an  ordinary  run,  10  or  15  cents  for 
a  “snag.”  Of  course  they  do  not  do  or¬ 
dinary  darning.  As  a  run  may  develop  in 
a  new  stocking,  it  is  a  real  economy  to 
have  it  mended  in  this  way. 

The  average  buyer  of  moderate  means 
reads  of  “priceless  real  laces”  without 
knowing  much  about  their  actual  cost  and 
appearance.  This  season  white  lace  is 
extremely  fashionable,  as  a  trimming  for 
dark  dresses  in  silk  or  velvet,  and  the 
lace  displays  in  the  better  shops  are  more 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


924 — Smart  Peplum 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  40 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  requires 
4*4  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  *4  yd. 
of  27-in.  all-over 
lace.  Ten  cents. 


liouette.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
10,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 


917  —  Exceptionally 
Flattering.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  Vi  yd.  of 
18-in.  all-over  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


903 — Bloomer  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


extensive  than  for  several  years.  Those 
whose  means  do-  not  permit  the  purchase 
of  “real”  lace,  which  means  handmade 
as  distinguished  from  machine-made,  will 
find  it  valuable  to  view  the  real  laces 
when  possible,  so  that  they  may  select 
better  patterns  in  the  cheaper  article. 
Imitation  Valenciennes  or  Mechlin  laces 
often  copy  the  fine  old  patterns,  so  one 
can  select  a  cheap  lace  that  really  gives  a 
fine  effect.  We  were  examining  real 
lace  recently  in  a  New  York  shop,  and 
found  the  real  Valenciennes  %  in.  wide 
at  35  ets.  a  yard.  From  this  the  prices 
went  up  to  $12.95  a  yard  for  lace  5  in. 
wide.  Binche  lace,  made  in  Belgium,  sug¬ 
gests  Valenciennes  though  differing  in  its 
net;  %  in.  width  was  30  cts  a  yard,  while 
that  5  in.  wide  went  up  to  $14.95  a  yard. 
Rose  point  is  essentially  a  lace  of  luxury ; 
as  a  trimming  for  wedding  gowns  and 
veils  it  is  a  symbol  of  wealth.  Its  deli- 
.  cacy  suggests  the  beauty  of  frost  flowers. 
We  saw  it  two  inches  wide  for  $12.95  the 
yard,  while  exquisite  flouncing,  17  inches 
wide,  was  $198  a  yard.  Point  Venise  is 
one  of  the  most  frequently  imitated  trim¬ 
ming  laces;  the  real  point  Venise  2VL 
inches  wide  was  offered  for  $2.50  a  yard, 
prices  increasing  with  width  up  to  $39.95 
a  yard  for  that  9  in.  wide.  Point  Milan 
is  a  little  cheaper,  for  we  saw  the  16-in. 
width  for  $16.98  the  yard.  Hand-run 
Alencon  cost  from  85  cents  to  $12.95  a 
yard.  Of  course  real  filet,  much  used  for¬ 


merly  on  underwear,  and  favored  for  table 
linen,  is  quite  inexpensive,  but  inspec¬ 
tion  soon  shows  its  superiority  to  the 
machine  product.  Irish  crochet  is  a 
“real”  lace,  although  so  inexpensive.  The 
old  English  pillow  laces,  such  as  Honiton 
and  Buckingham,  are  not  often  seen  here, 
but  are  lovely  and  extremely  durable  as 
trimming  on  underwear. 

Some  “guest  puffs”  noted  were  little 
ladies  clad  in  organdie,  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  turned  up  to  form  pockets  holding 
six  colored  powder  puffs.  They  were 
priced  at  $1. 

Hair  bows  for  the  small  girl,  of  very 
nice  ribbon,  with  a  clasp  to  hold  in  place, 
were  seen  for  35  cents,  or  three  for  one 
dollar. 

Four-piece  knit  ensembles  for  children 
up  to  six  years  consist  of  cap,  socks, 
sweater  and  shorts  or  little  skirt.  They 
are  just  alike  for  boys  and  girls  except 
that  brother’s  suit  has  shorts,  and  sis¬ 
ter’s  has  a  skirt.  We  saw  these  en¬ 
sembles  for  $4.95  in  a  variety  of  colors. 


A  Clown  Doll 

For  these  cute  cuddly  clown  dolls, 
make  a  perfect  star  pattern,  changing 
two  of  the  points  for  feet. 

Cut  out  two  stars  of  strong  unbleached 
muslin,  apply  black  sateen  shoes,  blue 
and  white  suits  and  turkey  red  caps. 
Stitch  down.  Face  these  together,  stitch, 
turn,  and  stuff  and  blind  stitch  together. 


Make  features  and  fingers  of  black  thread, 
a  tassel  for  cap,  stitches  for  hair ;  and 
sew  on  a  few  buttons,  and  you  will  have 
a  toy  children  will  love.  Nice  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  or  for  sale.  MRS.  B. 


Salable  Items  for  Fairs 

There  is  something  fascinating  about 
planning  things  for  church  fairs — a  sort 
of  chance  to  make  things  one  has  wanted 
to  for  a  long  time.  Aprons  are  undoubted¬ 
ly.  the  best  sellers,  and  can  be  made  of  so 
many  kinds  of  material  and  in  so  many 
styles,  not  forgetting  some  tie-around 
styles  with  various  pockets  for  travel  and 
camp  wear,  and  some  good  roomy  dark 
aprons  for  a  few  that  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kind.  Pillow  cases  perhaps  come 
next  in  line  and  can  be  truly  beautiful 
and  not  too  expensive.  Holders  are  an¬ 
other  item  to  elaborate  on  and  with  their 
racks  (covered  blocks  of  wood  with  brass 
screw  hooks  and  a  strap  to  hang  by  )  are 
real  kitchen  conveniences,  easily  and  in¬ 
expensively  made.  Try  a  few  novelty  ones 
made  out  of  black  sateen  as  butterflies. 
These  are  slightly  shaped  and  one  color, 
and  design  carried  out  with  easy  colored 
embroidery.  Rose,  pansy  and  sunflower 
holders  can  also  be  made. 

Baby  blankets  and  comfortables,  rag 
dolls  and  doll’s  bedding  are  also  good 
sellers. 

Sofa  pillows  filled,  sell  well.  People 
prefer  feather  and  down  filling.  Pin 
cushions  can  be  made  up  in  variety  and 
are  one  of  the  articles  every  housewife 
needs  and  doesn’t  find  at  the  notion  count¬ 
er.  Memorandum  pads,  mounted  on  a 
plaque,  which  has  a  few  screw  hooks,  is 
a  handy  kitchen  article,  pencil  included, 
of  course. 

Men’s  carpenter  and  planting  aprons 
made  of  denim  in  generous  and  conveni¬ 
ent  styles  are  good  articles  to  include. 
Paper  flowers  for  table  decoration  are  in¬ 
expensive  to  make  and  very  nice  if 
waxed. 

Knit  mittens  and  wristlets  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Add  a  few  rugs  to  your  collection 
and  now  hooked  chair  seats  should  make 
a  good  seller. 

Novelty  curtain  tie  backs  and  modern¬ 
istic  fancywork  including  vases,  boxes, 
etc.,  covered  with  envelope  linings  and  the 
like  and  finished  with  a  coat  of  shellac, 
might  prove  good  articles  for  Christmas 
shoppers. 

Clothespin  aprons  are  pretty  and  dur¬ 
able  made  of  floral  ticking  and  edged  with 
bias  binding. 

People  want  things  made  durably,  neat¬ 
ly  and  from  good  material  and  fast  colors. 
It  is  probably  best  to  make  things  that 
cannot  be  bought  over  the  counter,  and 
much  of  the  above  mentioned  cannot  be 
easily  purchased  in  stores.  MRS.  F.  B. 


Ideas  for  Church  Fairs 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  new 
ideas  for  articles  to  be  sold  at  church 
fairs,  were  asked  for.  Undoubtedly,  the 
church,  or  other  organization,  that  con¬ 
ducts  a  fair,  that  has  the  reputation  for 
selling  clever  and  unusual  articles  will  be 
very  much  more  successful,  than  will 
those  that  sell  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
articles  sold  at  all  fairs. 

The  church  of  which  I  am  a  member, 


holds  a  very  successful  bazaar  each  year, 
and  I  feel  that  its  success  is  due  not  only 
to  the  varied  and  useful  articles  sold,  but 
also  to  the  very  attractive  booths  that  are 
cheaply,  but  beautifully,  decorated  with 
crepe  paper  ribbons  and  flowers.  The 
room  in  which  the  bazaar  is  held  is  a  veri¬ 
table  fairyland,  and  people  are  always  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  prettily  decorated  place. 

We  have  one  booth  where  flowers  are 
sold.  Winter  bouquets  of  strawflowers 
and  other  everlastings,  with  the  ever- 
popular  bittersweet,  are  good  sellers. 
There  are,  too,  in  prettily  decorated  pots, 
plants  such  as  the  beautiful  Christmas 
Begonia  and  ferns.  There  is  always  some 
woman  in  every  congregation  who  has 
“luck  w’ith  flowers,”  who  will  gladly 
raise  the  plants  for  sale.  She  may  be 
someone  who  has  no  talent  with  the  nee¬ 
dle  and  is  an  indifferent  cook,  so  that  she 
would  prefer  to  make  her  contribution  to 
the  fair  along  this  line.  One  woman  in 
our  church  has  a  specialty  that  is  attrac¬ 
tive  and  sells  well.  Low,  glass  bowls 
fitted  with  a  circle  of  glass  over  the  top 
for  a  lid,  have  the  bottoms  covered  with 
moss  and  a  few  partridge  berries.  The 
directions  given  with  the  bowl  when  pur¬ 
chased,  are  to  keep  the  moss  wet  and  give 
the  bowl  some  sun.  The  lid,  too,  should 
be  raised  occasionally  to  prevent  mold. 
Treated  in  this  way  the  bowls  will  re¬ 
main  attractive  all  Winter. 

Butterfly  trays — ash,  pin,  or  serving, 
are  much  liked.  Beautiful  butterflies  are 
native  to  almost  all  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  After  they  have  been  painlessly 
killed  with  chloroform  or  cyanide  (this 
last  is  a  deadly  poison),  mount  them  for 
drying  with  wings  outspread.  Very  fine 
needles  should  be  used,  fastening  the  in¬ 
sects  to  a  piece  of  cardboard.  When  dry 
they  can  be  placed  on  the  tray  with  a 
little  of  the  down  of  milkweed  and  some 
sprays  of  grass  beneath  them.  If  the  tray 
is  small  the  milkweed  alone  should  be 
used.  They  must,  of  course,  be  covered 
with  glass.  A  butterfly’s  life  is  so  short, 
and  subject  to  so  many  hazards,  that 
from  a  humane  standpoint  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  using  them  in  this  way. 

If  there  is  a  member  with  some  artis¬ 
tic  ability,  have  her  paint  some  decora¬ 
tive  designs  on  the  articles  made  from  Ja¬ 
panese  basketry,  known  as  “Yama”  bas¬ 
kets.  Fans,  trays,  work  baskets  and  sew¬ 
ing  baskets  are  made  in  this  material. 
They  are  quickly  decorated,  for  the  work 
calls  for  bold  designs  rather  than  fine 
detail.  They  make  a  beautiful,  not  to 
say  gorgeous,  addition  to  any  booth. 

For  the  fancy-work  booth  try  a  bag  for 
soiled  clothes  made  as  follows :  Take  a 
piece  of  gay  flowered  cretonne  one  yard 
square.  On  the  two  opposite  sides  turn 
over  a  strip  2%  in.  in  width.  Stitch  to 
form  a  casing  %  in.  in  width,  with  a 
heading  or  frill  about  1%  in.  wide.  Fold 
these  hemmed  sides  together  as  in  illustra¬ 
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tion.  Sew  ends  from  each  corner  to  hem. 
An  oval,  wooden  embroidery  hoop  is  next 
run  through  the  casing,  removing  the 
metal  fastener  of  the  ends  to  do  this. 
Afterwards  press  the  fastener  on  firmly. 
Fasten  a  white,  cotton  cord  about  24  in. 
long  to  each  side  of  the  hoop,  and  the 
bag  is  complete.  This  is  one  of  the  han¬ 
diest  bags  I  have  ever  seen.  The  wooden 
hoop  in  the  casing  keeps  the  top  always 
open  when  the  bag  is  hung  from  a 
closet  hook,  and  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  ordinary  laundry  bag. 

Shoe  cases  for  traveling  are,  also  vei'y 
nice.  .  Glazed  chintz,  or  cretonne,  are 
good  materials  from  which  to  make  them. 
Cut  four  oval  shaped  pieces  from  the 
material,  12  in.  long  and  8  in.  wide.  For 
the  bottom  pieces  cut  off  the  tips  of  the 
ovals  about  4  in.  Bind  the  straight  edge 
of  the  8x12  piece  with  bias  binding.  Sew 
the  perfect  oval  piece  to  it  and  finish 
with  the  binding. 

Covered  mats  for  hot  dishes  are  useful 
and  easily  made.  The  heavy  mats  can 
be  bought  at  the  linen  department  of  any 
large  store.  Two  pieces  of  white  linen 
should  be  cut  the  same  shape  as  the 
mat  but  a  little  lai-ger  in  size.  Hem  each 
with  a  narrow  hem,  and  crochet  a  narrow 
edge  around  the  one  piece  which  will  be 
used  for  the  top.  Side  stitch  both  pieces 
together,  leaving  an  opening  just  large 
enough  so  the  mat  can  be  slipped  inside. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Two  Unusual  Pies 

Southern  Sugar  Pie. — 1%  cup  brown 
sugar,  lump  of  butter  size  of  egg 
(melted),  one  tablespoon  flour,  heaping, 
one  egg,  one  cup  of  milk.  Mix  ingre¬ 
dients,  beating  well.  Flavor  with  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon.  Bake  with¬ 
out  top  crust.  This  makes  one  pie. 

Montgomery  Pie. — First  part,  1%  cups 
sugar,  Y2  cup  lard,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
three  cups  floui*,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon 
soda.  Mix  as  for  cake. 

Filling :  One  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  pint  cold  water,  two 
tablespoons  flour.  Flavor  with  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon.  Divide 
filling  into  three  parts,  pouring  into  un¬ 
baked  crusts ;  di’op  the  first  part  of  cake 
batter  on  top  of  filling  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven.  mart  unger. 
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A  Patchwork  Adventure 

<•  A  few  years  ago  a  large  bundle  of 
light-colored  striped  gingham  came  my 
i  way.  Having  no  dark  cloth  to  match 
this  grade  of  gingham  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  use  it  for,  as  it  was  not  wanted 
for  aprons.  A  few  days  ago  the  solution 
of  the  problem  came  to  me  by  drawing 
,  the  diagram  shown  for  a  bed  covering, 
and  it  looks  well  set  together  like  this  de¬ 
sign.  We  have  one  covering  each  of 
lavender,  tan,  green,  blue  and  gray,  so 
we  are  quite  pleased  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Odds  and  ends  will  be  used  for 
crazy  patchwork. 

Size  of  bed  covers  80xS0.  The  large 
blocks  were  Sx8  inches,  42  required;  small 


Streak  of  Lightning  Patchwork  Design 

blocks  3x3  inches,  30  required ;  oblong 
strips,  3x8  inches,  36  of  each,  vertical 
and  horizontal. 

Another  old  design  just  received  is  the 
“streak  of  lightning”  pictured.  As  will 
be  seen,  this  is  very  simply,  being  entire¬ 
ly  made  of  triangles,  put  together  so  that 
the  dark  and  light  triangles  form  wavy 
lines.  mrs.  j.  l.  ii. 

It.  N.-Y. — At  the  recent  exposition  of 
women’s  work  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  this 
city,  we  saw  a  quilt  of  the  Irish  chain 
design  with  the  streak  of  lightning  used 
as  a  border  all  round  it.  The  effect  was 
very  pretty.  There  was  just  one  line  of 
the  color,  the  same  material  being  used 
as  in  the  body  of  the  quilt. 


Winter  Gardens 

If  breaking  a  mirror  brings  seven 
years  of  bad  luck,  we  can  at  least  turn 
a  few  weeks  to  joy  from  a  scrap  of  the 
mirror.  We  took  an  aluminum  tray 
about  15  in.  in  diameter — any  tray  that 
does  not  rust  will  do.  The  large  scrap 
of  mirror  was  laid  face  up,  and  around 
this  and  over  its  edges  was  placed  moss 
dug  up  with  plenty  of  earth.  The  moss 
spread  over  the  edge  of  the  tray,  and  lay 
in  tiny  swells,  hills  and  valleys,  and 
sloped  'down  to  the  mirror  lake.  A  few 
large,  pretty  pebbles  tucked  in  here  and 
there  gave  a  realistic  touch.  Then  for 
a  garden,  or  a  wild  landscape,  a  few  tiny 
plants  were  tucked  in  with  roots  spread 
in  the  soil  under  the  moss.  A  friend 
gave  us  a  tiny  primrose  plant  from  her 
own  garden,  and  its  rosy  bells  opened 
a  few  at  a  time.  There  is  no  end  to  the 


How  the  Gingham  Remnants  Were  Used 

ways  such  a  moss  landscape  can  be'  ar¬ 
ranged.  A  tiny  plot  of  bare  soil  might 
be  sown  thick  with  grass  seed  and  the 
effect  would  be  of  a  miniature  wheat  field. 
Hooted  sprigs  of  some  of  the  Sedums, 
money  plant,  etc.,  even  tiny  plants  _  of 
fennel,  tansy  or  other  weeds  just  turning 
green  under  last  year’s  leaves,  will  add 
to  the  interest.  Our  landscape  became 
the  scene  of  a  duel  between  two  tiny 
lead  Indians  on  the  little  son’s  birthday 
and  made  a  fine  centerpiece  for  the  table 
where  birthday  cake  and  pink  lemonade 
were  served.  And  just  now  our  tray  is 
at  school  visiting  the  several  rooms  for 
the  enioyment  of  teachers  and  children. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  other  broken  mir¬ 
rors,  converted  to  good  use. 

Friends  ask  me  every  year  how  I  have 
such  lovely  hyacinths  in  bloom  in  Win¬ 
ter.  My  one  rule  is — do  not  hurry  them. 
I  plant  bulbs  in  either  pots  or  tin.  cans. 
The  cans  must  have  several  holes  in  the 
bottom,  and  I  use  at  least  an  inch  of 
cinders  in  the  bottom  of  pot  or  can.  The 
soil  should  be  good,  but  if  of  clay  or  in¬ 
clined  to  be  sticky  and  heavy  it  should 
be  mixed  with  sand.  The  pot  should  be 
almost  full  of  soil,  then  the  bulb  pressed 
into  it  and  covered  with  soil,  leaving  the 
very  tip  showing.  I  pot  all  bulbs  at  the 
same  time,  for  they  will  not  mature  even¬ 
ly,  and  I  seldom  have  more  than  three 
blooming  at  the  same  time.  I  or  that 


reason  I  do  not  like  to  put  more  than 
one  bulb  in  a  pot.  One  may  bloom  and 
die  before  the  other  is  ready  to  open. 
After  potting  the  bulbs  and  watering 
thoroughly  I  place  them  in  a  shallow  box, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with 
soil  or  leaves  to  hold  moisture,  and  place 
them  in  the  cellar.  Our  cellar  holds  a 
temperature  of  about  40  degrees  all 
Winter.  The  bulbs  must  be  kept  cool 
and  dark.  Forget  them.  They  may  need 
watering  with  warm  water  every  week 
or  two,  but  should  not  be  kept  soggy 
wet.  In  six  weeks  some  of  the  pots 
should  show  a  few  white  roots  creeping 
out  at  the  bottom.  There  will  be  a  big, 
fat  nub  of  green  pushing  up  from  the 
crown  of  the  bulb.  Now  the  pots  can 
be  brought  to  a  window  a  few  at  a 
time.  I  make  dunce-caps  for  them  of 
heavy  paper,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  pot,  about  six  inches  high, 
and  with  a  hole  as  large  as  a  walnut  in 
the  top.  Water  them,  and  let  them  climb. 
Sometimes  they  are  crotchety  and  the 
leaves  will  grow  fast  leaving  the  bloom 
bud  way  down  in  the  heart.  But  as  a 
rule  the  paper  cap  causes  the  bud  to 
climb.  I  remove  the  cap  when  the  bud 
is  about  two  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  then  how  fast  it  climbs  and  opens. 
Of  course,  the  cheaper  bulbs  will  not 
produce  the  very  large  bloom  stalks.  I 
forced  some  bulbs  for  a  friend  who  paid 
20  cents  apiece  for  them.  But  the  first 
one  to  bloom  sent  up  two  huge  stalks 
at  one  time,  each  stalk  over  a  foot  high 
and  solid  with  very  double,  rosy  pink 
bells.  The  10-cent  bulbs  from  the  “5 
and  10”  stores  often  make  handsome 
plants.  But  they  must  have  a  cool,  dark 
place  and  lots  of  time  to  make  root  be¬ 
fore  being  brought  to  a  warm  place,  and 
then  a  paper  cap  and  more  time  to  de¬ 
velop  good  stems.  As  soon  as  mine  fade 
I  set  them  deep  in  the  ground  in  a  bed  in 
the  garden.  They  may  not  bloom  the 
next  year,  but  if  not  disturbed  will  even¬ 
tually  regain  strength  and  bloom  again, 
but  never  send  up  quite  as  large  blossoms 
as  when  first  forced.  MKS.  E.  E.  L. 


Uncooked  Homemade 
Candy 

Homemade  candy  is  delicious  to  serve 
at  parties ;  it  sells  for  a  very  good  price 
at  church  fairs  and  other  places.  Many 
housewives  prefer  it  for  their  children 
but  hesitate  to  make  it,  because  of  inex¬ 
perience  in  that  line.  The  making  of 
candy  is  a  pleasure  if  one  is  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  following  recipes  are  very  sim¬ 
ple.  Follow  the  directions  carefully  and 
you  cannot  fail.  Why  not  surprise  the 
family  with  a  dish  of  delicious  homemade 
candy  ? 

Chocolate  Drops.  —  Two  tablespoons 
mashed  potato.  Stir  confectioner’s  sugar 
into  potato  until  stiff  enough  to  hold  its 
shape.  Add  %  teaspoon  vanilla.  Cocoa- 
nut  or  chopped  nuts  may  be  added  but  it 
is  very  good  plain.  Shape  mixture  into 
balls.  Melt  two  squares  of  chocolate.  Add 
a  little  butter  and  paraffin  to  chocolate. 
Drop  balls  into  chocolate,  one  at  a  time 
and  stir  until  covered.  Remove  from 
chocolate  and  place  on  oiled  paper. 

Creamy  Cocoanut  Squares. — Boil  and 
mash  one  good-sized  potato,  while  hot  add 
two  teaspoons  butter,  1  lb.  confectioner’s 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  one 
package  cocoanut,  which  has  been  run 
through  food  chopper.  Mix  all  smooth 
and  pat  smooth  and  even  in  a  well-but¬ 
tered  pan.  Set  aside  in  cool  place  to  get 
cold.  Melt  one  square  of  bitter  chocolate 
with  one  teaspoonful  butter  and  spread 
on  top  of  candy.  Cut  into  squares  before 
chocolate  gets  too  hard. 

French  Cream. — One  egg  white,  %  ta¬ 
blespoon  cold  water,  one  teaspoon  vanilla 
or  lemon  extract,  1  lb.  confectioner’s 
sugar.  Mix  unbeaten  egg  white,  water 
and  flavoring  in  a  bowl.  Beat  until  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  Sift  the  sugar,  if  lumpy, 
and  add  gradually  to  liquid  until  mix¬ 
ture  is  stiff  enough  to  knead.  It  may  be 
used  instead  of  fondant  for  cream  wal¬ 
nuts,  dates,  etc.  It  could  be  colored  pink 
and  flavored  with  wintergreen  and  made 
in  round  flat  cakes.  Peppermint  drops 
are  nice,  too.  To  make  nice  chocolate 
drops  form  into  balls  and  dip  in  melted 
chocolate. 

Fruit  Bars. — Put  1  lb.  walnuts,  1  lb. 
dates,  1  lb.  figs  and  candied  or  maraschi¬ 
no  cherries  through  food  chopper.  Mix 
them  and  put  mixture  on  a  board  covered 
with  powdered  sugar.  Knead  the  mixture 
with  your  hands  until  it  holds  together. 
Roll  out  with  a  rolling  pin  (dusted  with 
confectioner’s  sugar)  to  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness,  then  cut  into  squares.  These  squares 
may  be  put  aside  to  get  solid,  and  can  be 
covered  with  powdered  sugar,  or  they 
can  be  dipped  in  chocolate. 

ELEANOR  P.  IIOLL. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

School  has  begun  once  more  and  the 
children  are  just  reveling  in  the  remod¬ 
eled  schoolhouse.  It  certainly  looks  fine, 
and  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
teacher.  The  day  the  swings  were  put 
up  Mark  happened  to  drive  by  at  recess, 
and  he  said  they  were  flying  and  the 
teeter-boards  going  and  the  children  sim¬ 
ply  in  transports  of  joy.  Isn’t  it  a 
worthwhile  thing  to  standardize  our  rural 
schools!  Jean  is  eagerly  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  her  school  days  beginning  next 
year.  Her  uncle  sent  her  one  of  the 
school  “companions”  so  dear  to  children’s 


hearts.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  com¬ 
pass,  drawing  paraphernalia,  crayons, 
ruler,  pencil  sharpener,  eraser  and  six 
gay  pencils.  She  is  keeping  it  carefully 
for  next  September,  but  of  course  it 
comes  out  pretty  often  for  inspection. 

The  same  uncle  sent  Roderic  a  dark- 
blue  unionall  playsuit.  It  has  steel  pants 
buttons  and  he  is  very  proud  of  it.  With 
another  for  a  change  he  will  be  outfitted 
for  everyday  in  that  line  for  Fall  and 
Winter.  I  consider  something  similar  for 
Jean,  as  her  dresses  are  about  worn  out 
and  next  Fall  it  will  be  school  clothes. 

We  read  a  great  deal  today  about  being 
grateful  for  the  little  things.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  appreciate  our  rural 
mail  service?  We  have  an  ideal  carrier 
on  our  route,  and  I  do  believe  every  pa¬ 
tron  appreciates  him,  too,  if  their  remarks 
mean  anything.  He  handles  every  pack¬ 
age,  letter  or  paper  as  though  it  were 
his  own,  and  little  extra  services  never 
seem  out  of  his  line.  Nor  is  it  too  much 
trouble  to  inquire  after  the  invalid,  the 
crops  or  speak  to  the  children.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  such  service  we  always  try  to 
make  the  slight  changes  he  requests. 
There  are  certain  things  patrons  should 
not  expect  of  their  carrier;  a  lift  as  far 
as  the  next  neighbor’s,  the  cashing  of  a 
check  to  pay  for  a  money  order  or  stamp¬ 
ing  letters  and  cards  on  a  cold  day.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  work  of  a  mail  carrier  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  interesting  for  one  who  likes  the 
outdoors  and  is  not  afraid  of  obligations. 
In  Summer  the  hours  are  short,  making 
possible  other  work,  study  or  more  leis¬ 
ure.  One  carrier  took  painting  jobs  after 
his  route  work  was  done.  In  Winter  it 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Trairie  Rose. — This  block  is  made  of  red  and 
green,  appliqued  onto  white.  Tins  is  a  very  old 
design.  The  rose  and  round  buds  were  in  a 
deep  red  and  the  stems  and  leaves  in  green. 
This  was  a  very  popular  quilt  in  pioneer  days. 
The  price  of  the  pattern  is  to  cents.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


is  not  so  nice  sometimes.  The  hours  are 
longer,  but  with  the  open  roads  much 
hardship  is  averted.  I  think  our  mail¬ 
man  came  tvith  a  team  just  once  last 
Winter. 

It  seems  good  to  see  the  children  going 
by  to  school  again.  The  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  above  us  commute  by  car  and  saddle 
horse.  Here  again  the  open  roads  are  a 
wonderful  thing,  making  it  possible  for 
many  boys  and  girls  to  go  in  town  to 
school  and  still  live  at  home.  But  there 
are  still  a  great  many  in  these  sections 
at  least  who  must  stay  in  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Some  board  but  more  board 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
class  miss  half  of  the  fun  of  school  days. 
It  is  much  cheaper,  too,  to  board  oneself, 
as  much  of  the  living  may  be  brought 
from  home.  Room  rent  is  usually  rea¬ 
sonable  and  may  be  learned  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  superintendent.  Usually,  too, 
they  can  recommend  a  suitable  place  in 
pleasant  wholesome  surroundings.  If 
daughter  chooses  to  have  a  room-mate 
rent  will  be  still  cheaper,  but  many  pre¬ 
fer  to  live  alone.  Sometimes  several 
girls  rent  a  suite  of  rooms  and  ap¬ 
portion  supplies  and  work.  More  rent  a 
room  with  kitchen  privileges,  that  is,  with 
opportunity  to  cook  meals  on  the  land¬ 
lady’s  stove,  use  her  sink  and  keep  food 
in  her  cellar  and  refrigerator.  “What 
shall  I  take?”  is  a  big  question  with  the 
girl  who  has  never  done  this  before. 
Clothing  to  last  until  she  goes  home  again, 
plenty  of  underwear,  school  frocks,  at 
least  one  dress-up  costume,  slicker,  bath¬ 
robe,  slippers  and  accessories.  A  warm 
blanket  and  an  oil  heater  are  necessary 
in  a  cold  room.  Sofa  pillows,  photos  and 
personal  belongings  add  a  homey  touch. 
Dishes  and  culinary  equipment  would  in¬ 
clude  silver,  cooking  knife,  fork  and 
spoons,  cereal  dishes,  plates,  covered  tu¬ 
reen,  bowl,  pitcher,  cup  and  saucer ;  small 
kettle,  percolator,  frying-pan,  double  boil¬ 
er  and  a  saucepan.  Two  pretty  luncheon 
cloths,  holders,  wiping  towels,  dishcloth 
and  aprons  are  also  needed.  For  food, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  usually 
brought.  Pickles  and  home-canned  food 
may  be  carried  and  some  pies,  cakes, 
doughnuts  and  cookies  to  last  through  the 
week.  Milk  and  meat  must  generally  be 
bought.  Half  a  pound  of  hamburg  steak, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pressed  ham,  a 
pork  chop,  are  some  meat  suggestions 
Oh,  it  is  such  fun  to  board  oneself !  I 
thought  so  anyway. 

May  you  all  have  a  bountiful  harvest 
and  pleasant  days !  Let’s  begin  to  plan 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  They’ll 
soon  be  here ! 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


damp,  chilly  weather 

,e{Jit<l"ai!from 

l*  *  YOUR  KIDDIES 

COLDPRAJF 
KNIT  SLIPS 


RSO.  0.3.  PAT.  OPR 


Damp.  ohUly  Jays  of  Fall.  Cold 
bitter  days  of  Winter.  Sore  throat 
....  cold3  ....  days  lost  at 
school. 

Your  children  need  the  protection 

of  Indera  Figurfit  Knit  Slips. 

Indera  protects  by  keeping  warmth 
in  and  the  cold  out. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Indera  has  a  patented  border 
that  prevents  bunching  between 
the  knees  and  riding  up  around 
the  hips.  And  STA-TJP  shoulder 
straps  that  stay  where  they  belong. 

No  buttons  to  come  off.  No  iron¬ 
ing  necessary. 

Indera  for  women,  misses,  children 
in  a  pleasing  variety  of  fast  color 
combinations.  In  all  wool,  wool 
and  rayon,  wool  and  cotton,  also 
cotton,  at  popular  prices. 

At  your  favorite 
8  tore.  Send  for 
Style  Folder  No.  11 
in  color.  It’s  FREE. 
Please  mention  deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Cwticura  Soap 

Mother’s  Favorite  for 
All  the  Family 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

y-  Address:  "Cuticura,”  Dept.  16B,  Malden,  Maea 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  ol  acids  and 
'4m  P°*aon9*  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


RE -SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

Rush . Fiber  Hush . Splints . Reed . Simple 

Instructions  for  Caning  and  Hush  Sealing  pent  for  JO 
cents  ....  Price  List  free.  H.  H.  PERKINS,  258 
Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings, 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Coie  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  .  .  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
ro  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  1‘AIJK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30tH  St.,  New  York  City 

THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 


J  n  "  ay  Lircir 

washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  m  washing  clothes  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Wr-te  to  N.  K.  Kittredge.  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 
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the  straw  and  chaff.  This  was  a  tedious  floor.  Sometimes  one  or  more  rollers 
and  wasteful  process  and  better  ways  were  drawn  behind  the  horses.  Then 
were  sought.  A  contrivance  called  a  someone  tried  setting  up  a  central  pole 
comb  was  made  by  driving  long  pegs  into  with  a  long-pegged  roller  made  to  revolve 


A  Long  Jersey  Record 

The  picture  shows  the  Jersey  cow 
Sophie's  Emily  352291,  one  of  the  herd  at 
Randleigh  Farm,  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
She  died  recently  at  the  age  of  13,  leaving 
the  remarkable  nine-year  record  of  143,- 
348  lbs.  of  milk,  and  7,030.31  lbs.  butter- 
fat  Her  yearly  productions  of  milk 


and  butterfat  ran  : 


Age 

Milk.  Lbs. 

Fat,  Lbs. 

2-3  .  .  . 

723.56 

3-6  ... 

. 14,762 

728.05 

5-1  ... 

. 15,945 

809.77 

6-5  .  . . 

. 15.148 

724.49 

7-8  .  .  . 

. 16.516 

800.59 

8-10  .. 

. 16,538 

798.55 

10-3  .  .  . 

. 17,393 

838.93 

11-9  .  .  . 

. 17.294 

839.86 

13-0  .  .  . 

766.51 

Total  .  . 

. 143,384 

7,030.31 

This  is 

practically  66,673 

quarts  of 

milk,  or,  figured  another  way,  would  have 
supplied  a  family  with  a  quart  of  milk 
for  182  years. 


Shall  Dairymen  Continue 
Raising  Heifers? 

The  rather  material  reduction  that  has 
occurred  in  the  price  of  dairy  cows  in 
the  last  year,  together  with  reports  of 
the  relatively  large  numbers  of  heifer 
calves  that  are  being  raised,  -when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  high  price  of  milled 
feeds,  and  the  shortage  of  roughage  that 
has  followed  the  drought  of  the  past 
Summer,  caused  many  dairymen  to  won¬ 
der  if  it  would  not  be  more  profitable 
to  cease  raising  heifers  and  depend  upon 
the  cow  market  for  replacements. 

It  requires  about  three  years’  time  to 
raise  a  heifer  and  bring  her  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Dairy  conditions  have  changed  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  last  three  years  and 
may  continue  to  change  in  the  next  three 
years.  In  other  words,  many  factors  may 
affect  dairy  conditions  in  the  next  three 
years  and  few  men  indeed  can  success¬ 
fully  predict  whether  there  will  be  a 
shortage  or  surplus  of  good  dairy  cows 
in  the  Fall  of  1933.  Droughts,  excessive 
rainfall,  high  or  low  feed  prices  and  the 
price  of  beef  and  milk  on  the  market,  all 
are  factors  that  will  have  a  determining 
influence  on  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
on  the  market  in  1933  and  the  number 
will  determine  the  price. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  past  experience  has 
proven  that,  with  the  exception  of  dis¬ 
persal  sales,  the  type  of  dairy  cow  offered 
on  the  market  is  usually  the  type  of 
cow  that  is  not  quite  good  enough  for 
the  ‘breeders’  herd,  and,  therefore,  is  an 
expensive  cow  at  any  price. 

Even  during  the  period  of  lowest  dairy 
prices,  the  best  and  most  efficient  cows 
in  the  average  dairy  herd  have  shown 
some  profit.  There  are  many  cows  in 
the  average  herd  that  have  been  unable 
to  show  a  profit.  Such  animals  should 
be  culled  out  and  their  places  filled  by 
daughters  of  the  more  productive  animals. 

Dairy  organizations  everywhere  are 
striving  to  educate  the  public  in  the  large 
cities  to  the  value  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  as  a  healthful  and  necessary 
part  of  the  diet  and  rapid  strides  in 
this  work  are  being  made.  There  are 
still  thousands  of  children  in  nearly  every 
large  city  that  are  not  getting  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  dairy  products.  The  re¬ 
cent  census  shows  that  the  population  of 
the  cities  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  there 
is  sure  to  be  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  milk  in  all  of  the  large 
markets. 

The  rapid  increase  of  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  will  probably  continue  in  the  next 
three  years  and  thousands  of  reacting 
cattle  will  be  removed  from  the  herds, 
thus  further  increasing  the  demand  for 
good  dairy  cows  for  replacement.  Whether 
or  not  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  an 
unusually  large  number  of  dairy  heifers 
on  the  farms,  the  probability  of  a  good 
demand  for  these  heifers  as  milking  cows 
by  the  time  they  are  three  years  old 
is  decidedly  strong. 

Whether  or  not  the  dairyman  feels  it 
advisable  to  raise  heifers  for  market,  he 
should  at  least  contiue  to  raise  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  heifer  calves  each  year 
to  take  care  of  the  replacements  in  his 
own  herd.  For  this  purpose,  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions,  one  calf  each  year  to 


every  five  milking  cows  in  the  herd  should 
be  about  the  right  proportion. 

By  raising  his  own  replacements  the 
dairyman  is  assured  of  a  much  easier 
problem  of  disease  control,  in  that  no 
animals  from  outside  sources  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  herd.  He  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  practice  constructive  breed¬ 
ing  and  should  ultimately  be  able  to 
increase  the  production  of  his  herd  ma¬ 
terially.  The  cost  of  the  cow  that  is 
raised  on  the  farm  is  distributed  in  small 
amounts  over  a  period  of  three  years  and 
the  dairyman  is  never  compelled  to  make 
a  large  cash  outlay  for  the  purchase  of 
replacements.  stjmner  d.  hollis. 


Live  Notes  from  Cortland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thrashing,  in  its  most  primitive  stage, 
Avas  probably  a  mere  rubbing  out  of  the 
grain  from  the  husks.  As  more  grain  was 
grown  and  eaten  this  gave  place  to  other 
methods.  The  thrashing  floor  was  one 
of  the  earliest.  This  Avas  a  raised  cir¬ 
cular  track  of  hard  packed  soil  where 
the  grain  AA'as  spread  and  horses  or 
oxen  driven  over  it  until  the  grain  Avas 
separated  from  the  straw.  The  object  in 
haATing  the  floor  raised  AA’as  that  the 
Avind  in  blowing  across  Avould  carry  away 


Sophie’s  Emily  352291 

a  log,  this  Avas  set  up  with  the  pegs  around  it.  The  oxen  or  horses  were 
uppermost  and  the  bundles  of  grain  Avere  hitched  to  the  outer  end  of  this  roller 
draAA’n  through.  By  this  means  the  heads  and  driven  around  and  around  the  thrash- 
of  grain  were  broken  from  the  straAV,  and  ing  floor.  This  way  of  thrashing  is  still 
they  were  then  piled  upon  the  thrashing  in  use  in  parts  of  Italy. 


'^%7'7’ITH  butter-fat  prices  on  the  upgrade  you  want  to 
make  up  for  the  period  when  prices  were  low.  You 
▼  *  want  to  get  the  most  cash  in  your  pocket  for  the 
cream  your  herd  produces.  A  McCormick-Deering  Cream 
Separator  gives  any  dairyman  a  big  advantage.  In  test  after 
test  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  closest-skimming  cream  separ¬ 
ator.  It  skims  cream  with  the  highest  possible  butter-fat 
content — and  that’s  what  counts  when  you  are  after  profits. 

Every  part  of  the  McCormick-Deering  is  designed  for  the 
utmost  operating  efficiency.  It  skims  milk  at  variable  tem¬ 
peratures,  whether  hot,  cold,  or  in-between,  and  it  gets  all 
the  cream  every  time.  The  bowl  is  perfectly  designed  and 
sanitary.  Minimum  power  runs  the  McCormick-Deering. 
Perfect  balance  and  ball  bearings  at  all  high-speed  points 
make  it  the  world’s  easiest-running  cream  separator. 

The  McCormick-Deering  pays  for  itself  by  the  cream  it 
saves.  See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  now  or  have  him 
bring  a  machine  out  to  your  farm  and  demonstrate  it. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.Michigan  Ave.  »/ America  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated ) 


Some  reasons  why  the 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
.  is  so  popular 

High-Carbon  Alloy  Steel  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings  at  All  High-Speed  Points 
Beautiful  Glossy  Japanned  Finish 
Cream  Regulated  by  Discharge  of 
Skimmilk 

Two  Skimmilk  Openings 
Skims  Clean  Under  Wide  Variation 
in  Temperature 

Easy  to  Keep  Clean  and  Sanitary 
A  Positive  Automatic  Oiling 
System 

6  Sizes— “For  One  Cow  or 
a  Hundred” 


A  Good  Herd 
Is  Worthy  of  a 
Good 
Cream  Separator 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separators 

“INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  BY  LOWERING  YOUR  PRODUCTION  COSTS” 
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The  flail  was  used  for  toany  years  and 
still  is  where  there  are  only  small  lots 
of  seed  or  grain  to  he  thrashed.  In  the 
18th  century  a  Scotchman  invented  a 
machine  that  used  the  beating  principle 
on  a  large  scale,  but  it  was  not  a  success. 
It  remained  for  another  Scotchman,  a  Mr. 
Meikle,  to  invent  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  very  efficient  thrashing  machine. 
This  was  in  the  year  1786  and  for  years 
the  machines  were  built  stationary  in  a 
barn  and  the  grain  had  to  be  brought 
to  the  machine.  Mr.  Meikle  had  the 
right  idea  and  all  Changes  in  thrashing 
machines  have  been  simply  improvements 
on  his  model.  Until  1800  there  was  no 
winnowing  attachment.  The  horse-tread 
was  for  many  years  the  principal  motive 
power,  this  was  an  arrangement  of  lugs 
and  links  that  was  set  up  at  an  angle  so 
that  the  horses  traveled  uphill  continu¬ 
ally.  Sometimes  a  sweep  was  used  but 
gradually  steam  engines  took  the  place  of 
hor.ses.  In  the  old  days  of  the  two-horse 
tread  a  hundred  bushels  of  grain  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  day’s  work.  Last  week  Joe 
came  roaring  up  the  hill  with  his  new 
thrashing  outfit  of  the  newest  thing  in 
separators  and  a  20-30  gas  engine.  At 
nine  A.  M.  the  thrashing  started  and  be¬ 
fore  12  the  whole  job  of  508  bushels  of 
oats  was  finished. 

Dairying  is  the  heart  and  core  of 
farming  in  this  section.  Several  men  are 
milking  their  cows  three  times  a  day,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  12  noon  and  eight 
at  night.  It  makes  a  long  day  but  as 
one  man  said,  “You  have  to  live  with 
your  cows  to  make  a  success  of  daisying.” 

Potato  digging  is  nearly  done  and  the 
yield  is  better  than  expected.  We  were 
fortunate  in  Central  New  York  that  the 
drought  did  not  strike  here  as  early  as 
it  did  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  now 
the  middle  of  October,  we  are  experi¬ 
encing  regular  Summer  weather.  Ever 
since  August  22  rain  has  been  absent. 
Many  wells  are  dry,  the  pastures  are 
parched  and  in  spite  of  extra  green  feed 
the  milk  yield  is  low  but  the  weather  has 
been  ideal  from  the  point  of  comfort.  I 
cannot  remember  another  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  Fall. 

I  noticed  that  Edith  Jane  Bacon  has 
had  some  trouble  with  cannibalism  in  her 
poultry  flock.  Years  ago  I  had  this  same 
trouble  to  contend  with  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  caused  by  too  close  confinement  and 
too  much  food.  Out  of  150‘  pullets  I 
lost  19  and  65  were  so  badly  hurt  that 
I  had  to  put  them  by  themselves  and 
treat  the  wounds  with  pine  tar.  It  be¬ 
gan  about  February  1,  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  get  a  little  profit  from  my 
hens,  and,  besides  all  the  extra  work  it 
caused,  it  was  the  means  of  making  my 
poultry  a  source  of  loss  that  year.  Cut¬ 
ting  down  on  grain  fed  and  giving  raw 
meat  will  help  but  getting  them  out  on 
the  ground  or  making  them  work  for  all 
the  feed  they  get  is  the  best. 

Last  month  we  took  a  very  enjoyable 
trip  to  the  fruit  country.  We  ate  our 
dinner  at  Taughannock  Falls  Park  on 
the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day  and  I  longed  to  go  out  on 
the  lake.  We  bought  peaches,  grapes  and 
plums  btft  could  have  bought  them  just 
as  cheaply  in  Cortland.  That  night  there 
was  a  hard  wind  storm  and  the  next  day 
peaches  could  be  bought  in  the  orchards 
for  sixty-five  cents  a  bushel. 

More  and  more,  milk  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  the  ideal  food.  One  man 
says,  “I  lived  on  milk  for  three  years 
and  it  made  a  new  man  of  me.”  A  girl 
athlete  says,  “I  live  almost  entirely  on 
vegetables  and  milk  and  I  recommend 
other  girls  to  do  the  same  if  they  would 
preserve  their  health  and  beauty.” 

C.  L.  T. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  week  ending  October  25,  1930.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  active, 
strong  to  25e  higher,  compared  with  week  ago 
unevenly  25  to  75c  higher,  mostly  50c  up,  top 
$9.50,  average  weight  1,400  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales 
$7.75  to  $8.50.  Bulls  steady;  she  stock  and  cut¬ 
ters  25c  higher;  bulk  fat  heifers  $0.50  to  $7.25; 
beef  bulls  $0  to  $6.75;  butcher  cows  $5  to  $5.75; 
cutters  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Stockers  and  feeders 
fairly  active  on  country  account,  fully  steady, 
bulk  of  sales  $0.50  to  $7.25,  choice  Stocker 
calves  up  to  $10  and  above.  Calves  steady 
with  week’s  50c  advance. 

Hogs.— Weak  to  25c  lower,  top  220  to  250-lb. 
weights  $11.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  October  25,  1930: 
Cattle,  181  cars;  87  Virginia,  24  West  Virginia, 
21  Tennessee;  16  St.  Paul;  7  North  Carolina,  7 
Maryland,  5  Chicago,  4  Pennsylvania,  4  Ne¬ 
braska,  3  Pittsburgh,  1  St.  Louis,  1  Indiana,  1 
New  York;  containing  4,798  head,  302  head 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  5,100  bead,  856  calves, 
3.000  hogs,  856  sheep. 


RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$10.25;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $8.25;  good, 

1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  medium, 

1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs.,  $9  to  $10. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  medium, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  common,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6  to  $6.75;  good,  $5  to  $6; 
common  and  medium,  $3.75  to  $5;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $2  to  $3.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6.75  to  $7.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.75;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $12.50  to  $14; 
medium,  $10.50  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common, 
$7.25  to  $10.60. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $7;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to 
$7.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 

180  to  200  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25; 

med.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $10.75 
to  $11.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to 
290  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11.25;  liyv.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  290  to  350  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  pkg.  sows, 
medium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.50  to 
$10.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $30  to  $31;  shorts,  $29.50  to  $30.50; 
hominy,  $38  to  $39;  middlings,  $35.50  to  $36.50; 

linseed,  $47  to  $48;  gluten,  $41  to  $42;  ground 

oats,  $37  to  $38;  Soy  bean  meal,  $49  to  $50; 
hog  meal,  $42  to  $43;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$39.50  to  $40.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $33 
to  $34;  18  per  cent,  $35  to  $36;  20  per  cent, 
$39.50  to  $40.50  ;  24  per  cent,  $43.50  to  $44.50; 
25  per  cent,  $45  to  $46;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$41  to  $42;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40.50  to  $41.50; 
Alfalfa,  reground,  $43.50  to  $44.50. 


Dexter  and  Kerry  Cattle 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  there 
are  any  Dexter  or  Kerry  Cattle  in  this 
country  now.  J.  G.  watson. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  Dexter  and 
Kerry  Cattle  club  in  this  country,  but 
we  have  heard  nothing  about  it  or  the 
breed  in  recent  years.  If  anyone  knows 
of  breeders  of  these  cattle  here  now,  we 
should  be  glad  to  get  the  information. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  6-S. — National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  Federation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nov.  12-14.  —  American  I’omological 
Society  47th  annual  meeting,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

Nov.  12-21. — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  3-5. — N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  lladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  3-7. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Exposition;  Harvey  C.  Wood,  141  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13.- — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10-12.— Springfield  Poultry  Show, 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager,  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  New  York  City  Baby 
Beef  Show,  Stockyards,  11th  Ave.  and 
West  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  17-18. — Connecticut  Bornological 
Society  40th  annual  meeting  and  Fruit 
Show,  Hartford,  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  sec¬ 
retary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  8-10,  1931.  —  Delaware  Poultry 
Show,  Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  14-16. — State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  .T.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Reg'.  Angus  Cows  and  Heifers 

CHAS.  W.  HUNTER  R.  F.  D.  3  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

*  heifers.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  New  York 


RABBITS 


CASTOREX  -  CHINREX  -  BLACKREX 

3  to  4  mos.  old,  all  from  imp.  pedigreed  stock,  $20  each. 
Chinchilla  Pair,  12  months  old,  $12;  youngsters  4  mos. 
old,  for  trio,  $5.  Frank  Martin  -  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

D„;e.  DoFihifc  Complete  information,  descrip- 
ndlob  IXaUUllo  tive  pampli let,  price  list. 

Albert  E.  Faeey,  Jr.  Ine.  Box  1 1 5-1)  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  N.Y 

WHITE,  STEEIi,  GUAY  FLEJII9II  GIANTS  and  CHINCHILLAS 
Pedigreed  Stock.  Green  Mountain  Rabbilry,  Montgomery  Ctr.,Vi. 


.*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


be'a^le  Pups  Srehd  Red  Foxes  £"?. Raccoons 

Write  for  prices.  F.  E.  Pierson  Groton,  N.  Y. 


\  A  few  Does  bred  to  freshen  early. 

lll/H  I  O  CHAS.  A.  STROH  Milford,  Pa. 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Fits  any  tank.  Burns  li  to  16  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  ashes  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wa  ted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed— pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 

EMPIRE  N0N-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 

Heavy  galvanized  iron  —  70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough— guaranteed  not  to 
freeze.  Keeps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
hogs  healthy— fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 

We  also  Mans-  FARMER  AGENTS 

farfiiYP  Pnrtahl#  wanted  In  every  locality.  Special 
raciure  roriaDie  offer  to  fttrmer3  Wiiijnflr  to  show 

Smoke  Houses  Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 
131  N.  7th  St.,  Washington,  la. 


L:; . 

GUERNSEYS 

•••  1 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 


BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 


Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


GREEN  LODGE  GARDENS  DgJ^ 
ACCREDITED  GUERNSEYS 

Near  descendants  of  the  great  bulls 
LANGWATER  PLANET 
VALENTINE’S  HONORABLE  SEQUEL 
LANGWATER  STEADFAST 
Heifer  Calves  for  sale,  $30.00  and  up 
Write  for  particulars  Telephone,  Dedham  0610 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Special  Bargain  Sale  at  Farmers  Prices  for  1  Week  Only 

on  Guernsey  Bulls  from  two  months  of  ;ige  to  two  years 
at  half  price,  delivered.  Herd  fully  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Don’t  delay— write  or  wire  at  once 
for  particulars. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  Bires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptiomil  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILL E  FLATS,  N.  Y, 


HOLSTEINS 


CANADIAN -BRED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS,  well  advanced  in  calf  to  high- 
class  sires  are  now  available  for  purchase, 
and  you  will  like  the  type,  breeding,  quality, 
and  production  backing  we  have  to  offer.  Let 
us  quote  you  prices  on  a  few  head  or  a  carload 
located  convenient  to  the  border.  Free  auto¬ 
mobile  service  at  your  disposal.  Apply  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Extension,  IIolstein-Friesian  Association 
of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ontario. 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  months  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Accredited  herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  -:-  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

|  /.  DAIRY  CATTLE  \ 


Choice  Wisconsin,  Young,  A  \\T  C 
Heavy -Producing,  Large  L  V  WW 

The  best  cows  we  have  in  this  county  at 
$135.00,  delivered  in  car  lots,  T.  K.  tested, 
also  blood-tested  for  abortion.  Drought 
shortage  of  feed.  Write  or  wire. 

GUY  ANDERSON,  Ogdensburg,  Wisconsin 


HIGH  GRADE  fniAlC  FOR 

and  Registered  LfCtll  ^  vUfW  >9  SALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  Sew  Jersey 

FOR  SALE  irDCrVDIII  I  PM  C  A.  BULLOCK 
PUREBREOtlCilOCI  DULL  vHLr  Burllngham.N.  Y. 

OFFERING  1  Quii oe H oifo r fia Iup e  Priced  Reasonable. 

Registered  — "Ivon  I  IIS  I  UdllCO  M.H.Volfand.Braaldicld.Wis. 


HORSES 


F 


SS  SHETLAND  PONIES 

Address :  PONY  FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 


rc  DCDPIlPDnilC  Grey,  4  yrs.  and  grey  2  yrs., 
■U.  rtnvncnuno  well-bred,  at  $350  cash  or 
uld  exchange  tor  young  mares  or  good  cows. 


QLoil.nl  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

onettana  romes  marks  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  POM  FARMS,  Atwater, Obis 


FERRETS 


Mechanical  Ferrets 

Hunters  and  trappers,  see  and  try  the  “Screw  Bug,”  a 
mechanical  ferret  for  routing  rabbits,  skunks  and  other 
burrowing  animals.  Sold  direct  by  mail,  allowing  five 
days’  trial  with  absolute  money  back  guarantee.  Price 
$4.00  each  with  order  prepaid,  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 
Free  circulars  and  testimonials. 

THE  GRABOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  T  Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction. 
Book 
Free 


CrDDETC  for  killing  rats, 
rCiUStCIO  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.00. 
Females,  $4.50.  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rabbit  and  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


r-pn DCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
r  L.U  r\  Cr  I  o  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.  Young  stock  November  sales.  Females  SB; 
Males  $4.50;  1  pair  $9.  Wilt  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  New  London,  Ohio 


I  SWINE  | 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  Bexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Olives.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Place  orders  for  Fall  l’igs  at  once.  One  very  fine  young 
male  ready  for  service.  SAM  YODER,  1L  1,  Salisbury,  Fa. 


DOLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

*  $10.00.  II.  J.  LUND,  Albion,  New  York 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— 60  big  type  pedi¬ 
greed  Figs,  ss.ooea.  and  up.  K.HILL,  Seneca  Falli.N.Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs  er  breeding.  Also 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  It.  8.  McNeil,  Dover,  Del. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  Paltiiigtun  A  Son  .  MerrIOeld,  N.  Y. 


Registered 

SPOTTED 


Poland-Chinas 


SOWS  —  BOARS  —  PIGS 
A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3, Honey  Brook,  Pa 


CHESTER  WHITE  DirC 
AND  DUROC  rlUiJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  I.et  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  I>.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester  Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  Jots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  888  Salem  SL,  Woburn,  Mam. 
mm—mmmmmmmmmm  Telephone  Woburn  0086 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATPFUCESERS 


Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester — 8  weeks  old  ,  .  .  .  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites  .....  $4.50 


Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  |  8  *°  9  weeks  old 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  j  $3.75  each 

All  good  pigs,  no  better  sold  at  $3.76.  All  vaccinated 
against  cholera.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  C.O.D.  If 
not  satisfied  with  them,  return  them  at  my  expense  and 
money  will  be  refunded. 


Michael  Lux  Box  149  Woburn,  Mass. 

7.  SHEEP  7.  I 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

THEY  ARE  WELL-BREI)  AND  ©OR  DA 
READY  FOR  SERVICE,  PRICE  CtlCD 

HOME  FARM,  Lenox,  Muss.  Tel.  Lenox  200-W 

SHEEPMEN  ATTENTION 

We  are  offering  some  good  Dorset,  Southdown,  Cots- 
wold,  Suffolk,  Delaine,  Shropshire  and  Rambouillet 
Rams.  Priced  according  with  the  times  Try  us  out  we 
will  surprise  you.  G.  D.  &  B.  8.  TOWNSEND,  Interlaken,  N.Y. 

EG.  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 

Good  individuals.  They  will  please  you.  Won  both 
championships  on  Shropshires  at  three  state  fairs 
this  fall.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  lieuver.  Pa. 


R 


WV&B&SSW  EWES  &  RAMS 

Priced  to  sell.  C.  M.  MacN aught,  Bovina  Center,  N.  I. 


Dag  Shrnnchirp«  25  >8,rll"B  RAMS,  BO  yearling 
neg.  Olirupanires  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Fleet  &  Sons  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with 
1V  type  and  quality.  LF.UOY  0.  BOWER,  Lndlowvllle.  N.  Y. 


7  Yearling  and  2-Year  Rambouillet  RAMS.  Ram  lambs,  extra 
good;  priced  low.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS* 
a  few  EWES.  Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Age  four  months.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  Airedale 
get  a  good  one.  Guardian  Airedales  are  a  blend  of  old 
English  stock  and  the  famous  Lake  Dell  strain.  They 
destroy  vermin,  can  be  trained  to  hunt  and  are  sweet 
tempered  faithful  companions. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  KENNELS.  Brandreth.  New  York 

SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Montlcello,  Iowa 


FULL  AND 

Price  $20  to  $45. 

PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

Toy  Black  &Tan  Poppies  KPSVSM!3 

Also  Black  Jfc  Tan  Rat.  Terriers 

A.  BUCHEL  -  -  FARMINGTON,  DEL. 


ARTBROKEN 


Reg.  Wirehaired  Fox  Terrier  <FheaPalfo; 

a  (i  home.  G.  A.  Greenwood,  Bancroft  Hoad,  Andover,  Mass. 


GAME-GETTER  BEAGLES  STw^S; 

prices,  express  paid.  SF.EBER  BROS.  CO.,  Ilasllngs,  X.  Y. 


ffll  I  IF  PITPPIFQ  Purebred,  farm  raised,  on  approval. 
LULL1L  I  UIT  iLnJ  a.  SPENCER,  Salisbury  Center,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  piTppTpC 

great  dane  tUrrULa 


8  weeks  old.  Best  strain 
Jos.  Prozeller,  Monsev.  .V.  Y. 


v  »»  uugo. 


yUl/lMsI  opdllici  rups  wavy  coats.  Males  $10,’ 
females  $«>«  O.  II.  KILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 


Hounds 


All  kinds,  priced  right.  Catalogue. 

"OCO"  KENNELS  Oconee,  Illinois 
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COWS 

A  ration  with  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  in  it  is  as  beneficial 
as  a  day  on  Spring  Pastures.  It 
increases  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  adds  to  your 
daily  profits.  Dried  Mo¬ 
lasses  Beet  Pulp  is  the  great 
vegetable  milk  producing  feed 
—all  the  sugar  beet  after  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  —  then  dried 
and  packed  in  sacks  for  con¬ 
venient  handling — you  get  the 
nourishing,  health  building 
part  that  tones  up  the  cow’s 
system. 

Feed  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp 

Cut  down  on  some  of  the  heavy 
heating  grains  in  your  ration 
and  substitute  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp.  Itiscooling9pal - 
utahle 9  laxative.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  bad  effects  of  heavy 
feeding  as  it  lightens  the  ration, 
aids  digestion  —  no  feed  is 
wasted. 


Widely  Used 

Most  dairymen  know  the  match¬ 
less  value  of  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp.  It  is  widely  used- 
now  itis  available  at  low  prices. 
But  remember  the  de¬ 
mand  by  dairymen  who 
know  its  value  is  large  so 
see  your  dealer  and 
order  early  to  avoid 
disappointment  or  delay. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
Profitable  Feeding 99 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  R.  3 

DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 


“My  Cows  Drank  Double 
the  Amount  of  Water” 

AND  with  it  came  a  marked  increase  in  milk 
i.  production!  Enough  to  quickly  pay  for  the 
Ney  stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls  that  made 
the  increase  possible. 

That  is  the  experience  of  August  Guy,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Reese,  Michigan. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  told  us  the  same  thing. 
They  have  learned  that  installing  the  best  in  dairy 
barn  equipment  means  a  big  saving  on  work  plus  a 
substantial  increase  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 
We  have  collected  twelve  of  these  stories  in  an 
interesting  booklet  called  “Cow  Comfort”.  That 
booklet  will  help  you  to  earn  more  from  your  dairy 
herd.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  use 
the  coupon. 

And  we'll  gladly  include  a  catalog  if  you  check 
the  coupon. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio  Established  1879 


THE  NEY  MFG.  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
“Cow  Comfort”  without 
charge. 

[ - ]  Check  here  if  von 

want  catalog  No.  225 

Street  or  Rural  Route - 


City  and  State 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Other  Livestock 


Abused  Dairy  Bulls.  —  The  experi¬ 
enced  manager  of  a  herd  of  150  purebred 
dairy  cows  recently  said  that  dairy  hulls 
suffer  more  abuse  than  any  other  class 
of  livestock.  This  not  only  shortens  their 
lives  but  in  many  cases  may  impair  or 
destroy  their  virility.  The  confining  of  a 
powerful,  vigorous  animal,  constituted 
by  his  nature  and  racial  function  to  he 
at  large,  tends  to  increase  organic  flab¬ 
biness  and  weakness  in  him  that  may  lead 
to  abortions  and  sterility.  Many  breed¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  abuses  which  dairy 
bulls  commonly  suffer  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions,  are  one  of  the  potent  causes  of 
weak  calves  and  poor  calf  crops. 

How  Some  Are  Treated.. — A  common 
practice  is  to  keep  the  dairy  bull  con¬ 
fined  in  a  small  paddock,  strongly  fenced, 
where  he  exercises  himself  by  goring  and 
pawing  the  ground  in  a  mythical  fight, 
and  walking  around  the  enclosure  like  a 
turkey  in  a  pen.  Another  practice,  com¬ 
monly  observed,  is  to  keep  the  bull,  when 
not  in  the  barn  or  paddock,  tied  to  a 
tree  or  post,  the  rope  being  30  to  40 
feet  long,  so  that  he  may  graze  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  grass.  The  forcing  of 
the  sharp,  beveled  ends  of  an  open  ring 
through  the  wall  between  the  nostrils, 
and  pressing  the  ends  together,  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  cruelty  to  inflict  upon  any  bull  that 
is  to  be  led  around  much  at  the  barn  or 
at  shows.  With  a  ring  in  the  nose,  and  a 
leader  or  staff  snapped  or  hooked  into 
the  ring  every  day,  a  .spirited  bull  will 
eventually  be  broken  or  conquered,  or  he 
may  suffer  the  loss  of  nervous  energy 
until  he  develops  a  vicious  disposition 
and  impotency  besides.  But  for  the  fact 
that  sires  are  often  put  to  heavy  use,  and 
maintained  in  superabundant  flesh,  the 
best  ones  would  be  difficult  to  keep  con¬ 
fined. 

Exercising  Devices.  —  A  Minnesota 
Jersey  breeder,  whose  herd  sire  occupies 
an  acre  paddock,  keeps  thick  bags  of 
sand  suspended  from  a  pole  fastened  at 
the  ends  to  two  posts  about  12  feet  apart 
in  the  enclosure,  so  that  when  the  animal 
is  in  a  playful  or  fighting  mood,  lie  may 
plunge  headlong  against  the  swinging 
bags.  A  Wisconsin  Guernsey  breeder 
used  to  work  his  herd  bull  on  a  tread¬ 
mill.  Some  breeders  train  their  bulls  to 
work  in  harness,  and  draw  loaded  carts. 
In  Scotland  some  of  the  most  successful 
Ayrshire  breeders,  when  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  is  over,  keep  their  bulls  together  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  large,  stony  up¬ 
land  pastures,  where,  in  order  to  survive, 
they  must  hustle  for  a  living.  At  the 
outset,  they  will  usually  fight  one  another 
until  each  as  a  warrior  knows  where 
he  stands  in  relation  to  the  others.  There¬ 
after  they  live  together  in  peace.  When 
they  come  down  from  the  inhospitable 
hills,  they  don’t  look  like  show  bulls,  but 
they  are  muscularly  hard,  keenly  alive, 
and  in  the  best  condition  for  herd  duty. 
This  is  the  system  of  herd  sire  manage¬ 
ment  that  an  American  breeder  commends 
as  the  best  that  he  has  studied.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  adopt  it.  Although  it  subjects 
bulls  to  outdoor  hardships,  it  is  much 
more  humane,  and  infinitely  better,  from 
a  breeding  standpoint,  than  keeping  them 
in  barns  and  paddocks. 

Eastern  Hograising. — The  raising  of 
hogs  for  breeding  as  well  as  for  slaughter 
has  been  adopted  by  a  good  many  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  as  an  adjunct  to  their 
systems  of  farming.  One  farmer  in  that 
State  fattens  several  hundred  hogs  a  year, 
buying  both  hogs  and  feed,  in  order  to 
obtain  manure  for  certain  truck  crops 
that  he  grows.  A  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  hogs  raised  and  fattened 
in  the  Eastern  States  would  diversify 
and  strenghten  over-specialized  farming 
systems.  Herds  of  good  breeding  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  profiting  farmers,  in  Mary¬ 
land.  In  that  State  and  in  New  Jersey 
the  feeding  of  garbage  to  hogs,  most  of 
which  are  shipped  in  from  other  States, 
is  on  an  increasing  scale.  No  recent  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  to  show  to  what  extent 
garbage  feeding  is  profitable.  Recently 
six  purebred  pigs,  raised  in  Pennsylvania, 
were  exported  to  Colombia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  shipment  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  Duroe- Jerseys,  respectively  from  the 
herds  of  Immergrun  Farms  at  Loretta 
and  Harry  Roth  at  Nazareth;  a  pair  of 
Chester  Whites  raised  by  C.  E.  .Cassell 
at  Hershey  and  C.  E.  Werkheiser  at 
Easton,  and  a  pair  of  Poland-Chinas 
from  the  St.  Amour  Co.’s  herd  at  Morton- 
ville. 

Livestock  and  Railroads. — The  agri¬ 
cultural  department  of  one  of  the  railway 
systems  in  the  Northwest  is  in  charge 
of  a  farm-reared  man  who  knows,  respects 
and  is  largely  governed  by  the  viewpoint 
of  farmers.  Evan  W.  Hall,  referring  to 
his  work,  says  that  he  “will  not  tell  any 
farmer  how  to  run  his  business that 
if  dairying,  for  example,  may  have  been 
profitable  in  one  area  served  by  the  rail¬ 
road,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
recommended  all  along  the  line;  that 
“some  of  our  over-production  in  dairy¬ 
ing  is  due  to  the  forcing  of  this  business 
into  territory  that  is  not  adapted  to  it 
that  farmers  are  good  observers,  and,  if 
left  to  decide  what  crops  and  livestock 
will  best  fit  their  conditions,  will  deter¬ 
mine  very  wisely  what  their  livestock 
and  farming  program  should  be,  and  that 
“soil,  climate,  rainfall  and  markets  should 
determine  the  agricultural  production  for 


any  county.”  In  the  past  some  of  the 
najor  railroad  corporations  have  promoted 
in  parts  of  their  territories  the  raising 
of  certain  classes  of  livestock  and  the 
adoption  of  farming  systems  that  were 
not  adapted  to  them.  In  almost  all  of 
these  cases  the  roads  were  drawn  into 
campaigns  and  drives  by  organizations 
that  pretented  to  represent  farmers,  and 
presumed  to  tell  them  how  to  run  their 
business. 

Lamb  Slaughter.- — During  September 
the  slaughter  of  lambs  at  plants  Feder¬ 
ally  inspected  was  by  far  the  largest  on 
record  since  October,  1912.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  kill  was  31  per  cent  higher  than 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  1929.  The 
kill  at  plants  not  Federally  inspected 
has  been  and  still  is  on  a  record-breaking 
scale.  Despite  recent  heavy  receipts  of 
lambs  at  the  principal  markets,  the  de¬ 
mand  has  remained  active  at  prices  higher 
than  a  month  ago.  Top  lambs,  however, 
are  still,  about  $3  a  cwt.  lower  than  the 
price  paid  for  them  a  year  ago.  The  up¬ 
turn  in  lamb  prices  in  the  past  few 
weeks  indicates  that  this  class  of  stock 
is  flowing  rapidly  into  consumption.  Its 
relative  cheapness  largely  acounts  for  this 
fact.  Thin  Western  lambs  in  Chicago 
are  selling  at  $6  to  $7  a  cwt.  to  farmers, 
and  range  breeding  ewes,  two  to  three 
years  old,,  at  $5.50  to  $6  a  cwt.  At  these 
prices  it  is  likely  that  the  present  heavy 
consumption  of  lamb  will  encourage  a 
good  many  farmers  to  buy  lambs  to  feed 
and  ewes  to  breed.  Interest  in  sheep¬ 
raising  among  farmers  in  some  parts  of 
the  East  is  growing  healthily.  The  sheep 
population,  however,  of  the  nine  North 
Atlantic  States  has  increased  only  a  few 
thousand  head  in  the  past  five  years,  the 
total  number,  iucluding  lambs,  now  being 
about  1,079,000. 

Maryland’s  Horsepower.  —  At  the 
late  Baltimore  Livestock  Show  I  learned 
that  some  farmers  in  the  central  part  of 
Maryland  are  giving  special  attention  to 
the  raising  of  heav.f  horses  for  farm  work. 
That  area  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  these  animals.  Some 
good,  purebred  draft  stallions  are  in  ser¬ 
vice  there.  But  for  the  drought  of  more 
than  110  days’  duration  in  Maryland  this 
year,  a  group  of  farmers  probably  would 
have  bought  a  carload  of  Percheron  fil¬ 
lies  in  Nebraska.  These  men  believe  that 
an  expanded  draft  horse  breeding  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  maintained  at  a  profit  in 
their  section  of  Maryland.  At  the  show 
one  of  their  number  said  to  me :  “We 
need  more  and  better  horsepower  on  our 
farms,  and  most  of  our  neighbors  are  in 
the  same  fix.  Many  a  farmer  who  could 
raise  a  few  colts,  if  he  owned  some 
mares,  is  not  in  a  position  to  buy  a 
tractor.”  Maryland’s  horse  and  mule 
population  has  declined  from  174.000  in 
1920  to  less  than  125,000  head  in  1930. 
During  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
tractors  on  Maryland  farms  increased 
from  1,525  to  more  than  7,100.  Where 
a  man  raises  and  works  his  own  horses, 
good,  purebred  drafters  are  all  right; 
but  it  doesn’t  take  an  inexperienced,  care¬ 
less  man  long  to  damage  a  team  of  draft 
mares  or  geldings ;  whereas  a  span  of 
mules  in  his  charge  would  take  fairly 
good  care  of  themselves. 

Dual-purpose  Breeding. — C.  C.  L., 
Jr.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  writes:  “We 
own  a  small  herd  of  beef  Shorthorns  that 
milk  well.  I  propose  to  make  it  the 
nucleus  for  the  building  up  of  a  herd 
whose  heavier  producers  will  be  hand- 
milked,  the  product  being  sold  as  whole 
milk  on  local  markets,  while  the  small 
producers  in  the  herd  will  be  used  in  the 
making  of  baby  beef.  The  comparatively 
heavy  milk  production,  even  by  the  latter, 
will  be  quite  an  item  in  feeding  calves 
that  will  be  creep-fed,  and  marketed  at 
about  a  year  of  age.  I  like  to  look  upon 
this  phase  of  the  job  as  a  means  whereby 
our  cheap  grass  will  be  processed  so  that 
it  will  command  a  good  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  breed 
cows  that  are  physiologically  capable  of 
producing  a  considerable  volume  of  milk, 
and  that  when  fat  will  stand  well  in 
beef  class  competition?  If  s<l  from  whal 
angle  would  you  begin?  Would  you  select 
from  beef  types  for  their  milking  quali¬ 
ties  or  from  dairy  types  for  their  flesh¬ 
ing  tendencies?  What  breeders,  if  any, 
are  producing  or  developing  a  dual- 
purpose  type?”  It  is  possible  to  raise 
cows  of  the  kind  mentioned,  because  they 
have  been  and  are  being  produced  in 
America,  England  and  Australia.  If  our 
inquirer  had  seen  the  class  of  24  Milking 
Shorthorns  in  milk  at  the  1930  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  be  would  have  seen 
cows  that  are  dual-purpose  in  form  and 
function.  Given  time  enough,  a  beginner 
in  dual-purpose  cattle  breeding  could  es¬ 
tablish  his  type,  by  practicing  varying 
degrees  of  inbreeding  and  by  careful 
selection,  whether  at  the  outset  his  foun¬ 
dation  stock  was  selected  from  beef 
types  for  their  milking  qualities,  or  from 
dairy  types  for  their  fleshing  tendencies. 
My  own  decided  preference  would  be  the 
latter.  We  may  always  take  inherent  beef 
characteristics  for  granted  in  all  Short¬ 
horns.  Any  Shorthorn  cow,  heifer  or 
steer  will  fatten  readily,  given  the  feed, 
and  yield  an  excellent  quality  of  beef. 
In  selecting  breeding  animals  from  Short¬ 
horns  of  the  milking  or  so-called  dairy 
type,  the  principal  points  that  I  woulc 
look  for  would  be  Shorthorn  scale  or 


THE  proverbial  “peck  of  dirt,”  loose 
hair  and  dust  ....  even  on  cows 
you’d  consider  clean  ....  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  quality  and  quantity  of  milk 
production  as  well  as  to  cow  health 
and  appearance.  Hinman  Machine 
Grooming — the  greatest  advance  in 
dairy  practice  in  recent  years — is  a 
mon^y-maker  for  farmers  wishing  to 
improve  their  dairies  and  make  more 
and  better  milk.  Handy,  portable,  its 
powerful  suction  gets  all  the  dirt  and 
“bags”  it  safely,  keeping  it  out  of  the 
air  and  out  of  the  milk  and  utensils. 
Improves  appearance  of  cows  and 
horses,  cleans  car  upholstery  and  has 
many  household  uses.  Write  today  for 
free  demonstration.  Illustrated  folder 
on  request. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  Inc., 
flept-  R  *  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 


GROOMER 


has  been  the  standard  with  dairy¬ 
men.  Healthy  cattle — big  produc¬ 
ers — result  from  proper  feeding. 
Your  dealer  carries  Arcady  Feeds.: 
Try  them  once  and  find  to  your 
satisfaction  what  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  other  successful  dairymen 
have  already  found. 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Company 
Dept.  54  Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  SATISFACTORY? 

Attractive  openings  for  reliable  men  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  build  permanent,  profitable  business  selling 
established  quality  line  of  every-day  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  unnecessary.  George  of  New  York 
makes  *50  up  weekly.  These  big  paving  vacancies 
being  filled  quickly.  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  page* 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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size,  which  means  a  cow  medium-large 
for  the  breed ;  a  well-shaped,  sound,  roomy 
udder,  with,  sizable,  well-placed  teats ; 
plenty  of  width  between  the  hip  bones; 
a  straight  top-line ;  a  feminine  head,  and 
a  medium-sized  brisket.  Under  West 
Viginia  conditions.  Shorthorn  steel’s  kept 
until  they  were  two  years  old  on  grass 
and  roughage  should  be  more  profitable 
than  the  same  steers  sold  as  grass-fed 
“baby”  beeves.  d.  c.  \v. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  Storrs.  The  report  this 
week  gives  the  grand  total  for  the  year 
ending  October  23. 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 12  1819 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  41  2385 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me....  25  2083 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  11  1793 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  40  2257 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  19  1977 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . .  15  1878 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  43  2384 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  35  2513 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ..  23  1788 


Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass. ...  14  1836 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  50  2646 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Wilburtha  P.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada  — 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y . 

E.  II.  Rucker,  Iowa . 


5  1173 

24  1922 

3  1670 

25  1900 

5  998 

. .  1488 

29  1988 

5  1543 

12  1723 

29  1816 

22  2198 


WHITE  WYAS DOTTE S 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  30 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  IS 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  39 

Nobby  F.  W.  Wyan.,  N.  II...  9 

Jack  Wrennall,  England .  27 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada .  41 


1617 

1756 

2402 

1220 

2200 

2204 


R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass - 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn.... 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zepbrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn.... 
Enfield  High  School,  Conn... 
C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass.  . . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.... 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H.. 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H . 

Scott  PI  try  Farm.  Mass...’. 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Yt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn.... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . . 
Geo.  Lowry  Farm,  Inc.,  Conn. 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

Thomas  II.  Mettler,  N.  J. ... 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y. . . 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.... 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash. . . 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  Pltry  Farm,  Conn... 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn. 

St.  John’s  Farm,  Mo . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leg.  Farm,  Pa . 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Peetoocee  Pi  try  Plant,  Pa... 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn . 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y. . 
Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa... 


12 

2155 

18 

1843 

38 

2492 

9 

2026 

2 

1323 

38 

2247 

11 

1807 

33 

2274 

22 

2258 

43 

2550 

15 

2095 

34 

2276 

34 

2556 

37 

2482 

17 

19S3 

14 

1936 

24 

1685 

4 

1455 

16 

2070 

35 

2177 

26 

2276 

36 

2392 

50 

2785 

IS 

1682 

27 

2327 

25 

2215 

21 

1846 

11 

1739 

29 

2069 

7 

1706 

32 

2296 

18 

2270 

24 

2294 

14 

1965 

3 

1627 

35 

2224 

35 

2563 

9 

1840 

29 

2308 

22 

1900 

39 

2546 

31 

2181 

21 

2177 

15 

2419 

37 

2583 

29 

2265 

14 

2020 

5 

2107 

5 

1042 

3 

799 

21 

2125 

28 

2395 

31 

2795 

21 

2396 

19 

2076 

32 

2399 

17 

1900 

12 

2006 

36 

2510 

23 

1933 

22 

2138 

23 

2037 

40 

2527 

4 

1585 

24 

2337 

25 

2449 

24 

1995 

48 
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A  Talk  About  Goats 

Would  Mr.  Willet  Randall  tell  me 
about  the  following  matter?  I  have  a 
pure  Toggenburg  goat  two  and  a  half 
years  old  which  has  never  been  bred,  yet 
she  is  giving  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
What  can  I  expect  of  this  goat  when 
she  is  bred.  Her  mother  is  said  to  have 
given  six  quarts  when  she  freshened. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w. 


It  is  a  very  common  occurence  for 
an  unbred  doe  to  come  into  milk  without 
ever  having  been  bred  and  we  have  often 
spoken  of  this  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  This 
trait  in  itself  may  or  may  not  signify 
anything  in  particular,  although,  by  very 
careful  observation  in  a  large  herd  of 
milkers  over  a  period  of  many  years  we 
have  often  noted  that  usually,  not  always, 
such  does  make  good  milkers  when  they 
are  bred  and  become  fresh  later  in  life. 

Usually  a  doe  coming  into  milk  before 
breeding  will  milk  a  few  months  and 
then  dry  up  entirely  and  not  come  into 
milk  again  until  she  is  fresh.  But  these 
animals  are  erratic  in  habits  and  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  to  repeat  any 
certain  performance  whether  good  or  bad. 

Every  year  since  we  kept  milk  goats 
we  have  had  one  (or  several)  young  does 
start  springing  udder  and  come  into  pro¬ 
duction,  but  have  always  discouraged  them 
by  shutting  off  the  green  feed  and  giving 
less  water  than  they  require  for  a  few 
days,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  milking, 
and  dry  them  off  as  quickly  as  possible 
without  spoiling  the  udder,  which  might 
happen  if  they  are  not  milked,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  on  green  pasture. 

When  a  doe  is  18  months  old,  she  is 
fairly  well  grown  if  she  has  had  proper 
feed  and  care,  and  at  that  time  should 
be  bred.  She  will  then  freshen  at  about 
23  months,  which  is  a  good  age.  Then 
you  have  a  large  well  developed  animal 
with  capacity  for  feed,  and  therefore  be 
a  better  milker  than  had  she  been  bred 
at  a  few  months  of  age,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  where  the  owner  is  anxious  to 
have  the  milk.  Early  breeding  in  goats 
we  believe  a  most  serious  mistake  for 
reasons  just  given,  the  same  as  early 
breeding  applies  to  a  heifer. 


We  believe  that  a  good  big  goat,  is 
just  that  much  better  than  a  good  little 
goat ;  and  should  you  ever  desire  to  sell 
your  animals  you  will  find  that  all  buyers 
invariably  look  for  a  good  sized  doe  ir¬ 
respective  of  her  breed. 

To  secrete  milk  is  a  natural  gift  of 
the  goat  and  has  been  handed  down 
through  many  thousands  of  generations 
from  the  earliest  times,  since  the  milk 
goat  is  one  of  the  very  first  animals  dom¬ 
esticated  by  man.  This  inbred,  inherited 
milk-giving  trait  is  so  strongly  within  the 
milk  goat  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
many  of  them  starting  to  produce,  even 
without  ever  having  been  mated. 

We  note  that  your  doe’s  mother  is 
said  to  have  given  six  quarts  a  day 
wThen  fresh.  This  is  the  same  story  told 
over  and  over  again,  and  we  think  has 
done  more  to  kill  the  goat  industry  in 
America  than  all  else.  Milk  goats  as  a 
rule  do  not  give  six  quarts  of  milk  a 
day — rarely  indeed  does  this  happen,  and. 
while  the  writer  has  not  seen  all  the 
good  milk  goats  in  this  country,  he  has 
handled  hundreds  of  them,  and  truth¬ 
fully  can  ,say  he  never  saw  one  of  this 
kind.  We  have  however,  purchased  some 
of  the  so-called  “six-quarters”  only  to 
find  the  seller  made  a  mistake  in  figuring 
the  amount,  which  should  have  read  two 
quarts  per  day  instead  of  the  proverbial 
six. 

We  know  that  a  few  goats  have  pro¬ 
duced  very  heavy  yields,  and  a  still  less 
number  have  made  remarkable  records. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  all  breeds  of  our 
dairy  cows,  but,  for  the  average  goat  or 
cow  owner  who  wishes  a  family  milk 
supply,  such  animals  are  prohibitive  in 
price  and  are  usually  not  for  sale. 

It  is  a  good  goat  that  gives  three  quarts 


per  day  when  fresh,  although  many  of 
the  best  does  of  all  breeds  will  exceed 
this ;  yet  in  the  main  if  you  get  a  doe 
that  gives  from  2%  to  3  quarts  a  day, 
and  holds  up  her  yield  over  a  period  of 
10  or  more  months,  you  may  consider 
yourself  fortunate. 

The  milk  goat  is  a  wonderful  animal 
and  gives  a  large  amount  of  milk  for  her 
size,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  tiny  little  animal  as 
compared  to  the  cow,  and  we  therefore 
must  not  expect  her  to  duplicate  her  big 
sister  at  the  pail.  There  have  been  so 
many  of  these  big  stories  told  about  the 
yield  of  the  family  milk  goat  that  it 
has  given  w'ould-be  goat  owners  a  wrong 
impression.  And  a  great  many  people 
who  would  wish  to  own  a  milk  goat  carry 
the  idea  that  they  can  go  out  with  a 
few  dollars  and  bring  home  one  of  these 
so-called  “wonder  goats”  giving  six  or 
more  quarts  of  milk  per  day  ;  the  idea  is 
all  wrong,  it  is  unfair  to  the  goat  and  to 
the  would-be  owner,  willet  randall. 


Is  Frosted  Sudan  Unwhole¬ 
some 

•> 

Will  Sudan  grass  kill  or  make  stock 
sick  after  it  has  been  hurt  by  frost?  If 
it  were  cut  in  the  afternoon  and  that 
night  had  a  frost  on  it,  would  that  be 
dangerous?  I  have  been  told  if  I  pas¬ 
tured  Sudan  grass  after  it  is  hurt  by 
frost  it  will  kill  my  cows.  Is  this  true? 
Will  the  cured  hay  kill  them?  o.  c.  B. 

Maryland. 

Various  reports  we  have  received  in¬ 
dicate  danger  from  this  frosted  Sudan. 
The  experience  of  any  reader  about  this 
is  requested. 


Science  Says,  Semi-Solid 


for  Pigs 

EVERYBODY  knows  by  now  that  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  added  to  the  feed  of  pigs  and 
chickens  produces  most  amazing  results. 

Not  as  a  substitute  for  any  other  food,  but  as 
an  addition  to  every  other  food. 

Today  the  feeders  of  both  herds  and  flocks  no 
longer  question  the  amazing  results  that  come 
from  adding  Semi-Solid  to  every  kind  of  feed. 

All  they  are  interested  in  now  is  to  find  how 
great  the  percentage  is  of  those  amazing  results. 

They  know  already  that  adding  Semi-Solid  to 
every  kind  of  feed  increases  the  value  of  that 
feed  so  much  that  they  still  would  be  making 
bigger  money  if  Semi-Solid  sold  at  five  times 
the  price. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  very  interesting; 

First,  science  has  discovered  that  pigs  and  chickens 
have  taste,  the  same  as  humans.  The  value  of  taste, 
as  we  know,  is  to  increase  appetite  and  aid  digestion. 


and  Chickens 

Now  science  has  discovered  that  the  thing 
that  has  the  greatest  taste-appeal  to  pigs  and 
chickens  and  that  has  the  greatest  digestive 
value  on  other  foods  is  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk. 
And  this  taste-appeal  and  digestive  value  have 
changed  the  entire  business  of  animal  feeding 
throughout  America. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  spread  very 
rapidly.  In  the  month  of  September  of  this  year 
the  Consolidated  Products  Company  was  called 
upon  to  produce  the  greatest  volume  of  Semi- 
Solid  Buttermilk  of  its  entire  history. 

And  this  in  the  face  of  low-priced  pork  and 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  conditions  generally  that 
are  none  too  good. 

Which  simply  means  that  the  feeders  and  farm¬ 
ers  have  discovered  for  themselves  that  they 
cannot  afford  at  any  time  nor  at  any  price  to 
feed  for  market  without  adding  Semi-Solid. 
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when  fed  on  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

For  every  drop  contains  vitamins — we 
prove  it  before  we  sell  it.  Made  from  the 
pick  of  the  Atlantic’s  choicest  codfish. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Gal-  | 
Ion  to  try  #2.45.  Send  no  money — pay 
the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.  Dept.  R-lll,  Gloucester.  Mass. 

Gorfon's 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


TmrioV 

Chicics 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Tells 
how  to  control  coccidiosis. 


Write  today.  It's  FREE. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc- 
Box  R,  Chostertown,  Md. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

KK-MS  PULLETS 

at  prices  often  asked  for  hatchery-run  stock.  Also 
Pedigreed  Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  breeding 
from  trapnested  dams.  200  to  310  eggs. 

Write  for  prices  and  new  circular  explaining 
special  money-saving  plan. 

LORD  FARMS  mVthuen!  mass. 

WBXS  S  CHICKS 

I  are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  Ail  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154.  WALPOLE,  M.  H.  | 


H/fACC  BROILER  R.  I. 

M  FARM  CHICKS  REDS 

All  breeders  are  100<  clean  by  State  test — no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PARKS'C  BARRED  BOCKS 

Buy  your  Pullets,  Cockerels  and  Cocks  Now 
Prices  about  one-third  less  than  later 

Big.  husky,  healthy,  free  range  reared  youngsters.  Many 
pullets  ready  to  start  laying:.  Cockerels  and  cocks  able 
to  stamp  the  ability  to  lay  and  pay  in  your  flock. 

Parks'  Strain  is  America's  oldest  and  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  Rocks— carefully  selected,  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  for  eggs  since  1889.  Winners  in  all  the 
leading  contests.  Records  up  to  329  eggs.  Laying 
at  119  days.  C  istomers  report  flock  averages  up  to 
271  eggs  Get  latest  prices  and  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


WENEKCHICKS 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

4-5  months  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


Dept.  A, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
§  His  Own  Builder  | 

5  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  § 

SI  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  IS 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

~  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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A  Notable  Poultry  Farm 

Winning  the  Storrs  Egg-laying  Contest 
is  an  achievement.  Winning  this  great 
contest  the  second  time  is  a  still  greater 
achievement.  This  honor  is  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Toivonen,  of  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 
The  record  closing,  the  afternoon  of  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  is  2,795  eggs  from  his  pen  of 
ten  'White  Leghorn  hens.  The  contest 
continued  for  51  weeks.  Mr.  Toivonen 
won  the  honors  in  1920  and  has  bettered 
his  record  of  that  year  by  434  eggs.  That 
year  one  hen  was  out  of  commission  dur¬ 
ing  half  the  year. 

The  Toivonen  poultry  farm  is  on  a  hill¬ 
side  between  Conneaut,  O.,  and  Erie,  Pa. 
It  is  outstanding  because  of  the  neat, 
well-arranged  buildings,  hospitable  yard, 
and  well-kept  home.  Other  poultry  houses 
adjoin  this  group,  but  these  belong  to 
relatives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toivonen. 

It  may  be  the  record  just  earned,  and 
it  may  be  the  methods  employed  for  the 
past  15  years  that  make  John  Toivonen 
interesting  to  the  poultryman  who  thinks 
in  terms  of  bettor  hardier  birds,  and  sat¬ 
isfying  his  market. 

The  husband  and  wife  who  are  to  be 
credited  with  this  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  poultry  world,  are  of  greater 
interest  than  the  strain  of  birds  they 
have  built  up.  The  quiet  place  in  the 
community,  the  cordial  friendship  and 
good  will  of  people  round  about  who  meet 
and  know  them  in  their  every-day  affairs, 
go  a  long  way  in  properly  measuring  a 
man  and  woman.  These  people,  honest, 
sincere  and  devoted  are  Americans  of  the 
finest  type  that  Europe  can  give  us.  They 
are  typical  members  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  of  readers.  Mrs.  Toivonen,  a 
woman  of  Finnish  parentage,  was  a  con¬ 
stant  inspiration  to  her  husband  in  the 
days  of  the  early  poultry  endeavor.  Local 
honors,  State  honors,  and  now  national 
honor  for  a  second  time  have  been  won  be¬ 
cause  of  his  striving  toward  an  ideal. 
Likewise  by  Mrs.  Toivonen  who  has 
shared  with  her  husband  the  hard  work 


tefmined  suggestion  that  gave  her  hus¬ 
band  a  fresh  grip  on  the  work  in  which 
he  has  become  widely  prominent.  “This 
is  the  cost  of  experience,  you’re  not  done, 
we’re  just  getting  started.” 


John  Toivonen 


“That  year,”  Mr.  Toivonen  said,  “we 
raised  about  125  pullets  out  of  500  chicks. 
That  Winter  a  neighbor  took  care  of  the 
pullets,  and  we  returned  to  Pittsburgh, 
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Poultry  Plant  of  John  Toivonen,  Erie  County,  Pa, 


of  the  poultry  plant,  and  the  care  of 
the  home.  There  are  no  children,  but 
relatives  and  friends  find  the  same  wel¬ 
come  as  in  their  own  home.  Agricultural 
college  men,  poultry  experts,  teachers  and 
students  are  cordially  received,  and 
honored  as  household  guests. 

John  Toivonen,  a  musician  of  genius, 
a  man  of  refinement,  was  once  tailor  in 
St.  Petersburg,  now  Petrograd,  Russia. 
He  served  the  great  czar  and  his  house¬ 
hold.  This  work  was  such  that  it  was 
entitled  to  and  received  recognition.  In 
the  background  was  his  early  life,  born  of 
a  teacher  and  carpenter  in  Finland,  ap¬ 
prenticed  as  tailor  achieving  success  in 
such  measure  as  careful  and  hard  work 
merits.  He  came  to  America  20  years 
ago.  He  did  tailor  work  in  New  York 
City,  Indianapolis  and  Pittsburgh.  Spare 
in  build,  bis  physician  advised  him  to 
leave  the  city  for  the  country. 

The  side-hill  farm  was  purchased  east 
of  East  Springfield  in  March,  1915.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Toivonen  were  married  a  half 
dozen  years  before  in  Pittsburgh.  They 
accepted  the  advised  change,  looked  about 
for  a  location,  finally  deciding  on  5% 
acres  where  they  are  now  located.  Mr. 
Toivonen  chose  the  side-hill  farm  because 
of  the  drainage. 

“Others  had  tried  to  succeed  on  this 
property,”  Mr.  Toivonen  said,  “but  their 
success  was  indifferent.  I  notice  this  by 
the  number  of  entries  on  the  abstract.” 
“Yes,”  Mrs.  Toivonen  said,  “and  many  of 
the  good  friendly  neighbors  predicted  our 
early  failure  and  return  to  Pittsburgh. 
We  did  go  back  the  first  Winter  to  earn 
money  to  recoup  our  finances.  We  had 
paid  but  $500  down  on  the  property,  and 
had  invested  more  in  our  poultry  enter¬ 
prise.” 

“I  don’t  feel  so  blue  as  I  did  the  first 
year,”  Mr.  Toivonen  remarked  a  few 
nights  ago,  “when  asked  as  to  his  start 
back  in  1915.  “We  started  with  500  day- 
old  chicks,  and  we  followed  the  old  advice 
not  to  overfeed  young  chicks.  We  prac¬ 
tically  starved  them.  We  found  chicks 
piled  up,  dead  in  the  brooder.  Then  I 
said.  ‘We  are  done.’  Mrs.  Toivonen  came 
to  my  rescue  with  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment.” 

Here  Mrs.  Toivonen  recalled  her  de¬ 


nial  I  resumed  my  trade.  This  was  the 
Winter  of  1915  and  1910.  We  returned 
the  next  year  in  February,  and  for  two 
more  years,  a  part  of  my  time  was  spent 
at  my  trade  in  Erie.  The  flock  was  in¬ 
creased  little  by  little,  up  to  the  present 
capacity.  We  are  now  housing  about 
fifteen  hundred  hens.” 

A  blue  ribbon  which  Mrs.  Toivonen  had 
carefully  placed  away  for  safe  keeping, 
is  a  sacred  thing  in  the  lives  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Toivonen.  This  ribbon  represents 
their  first  success,  attained  in  the  local 
community  fair  at  East  Springfield.  The 
ribbon  was  awarded  to  the  prize-winning 
coop  of  half  dozen  White  Leghorns.  S. 
S.  Lehman,  first  Erie  County  Agent,  was 
judge.  He  recognized  quality  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  breeding  and  selecting  the  pen. 
He  asked  the  privilege  of  holding  State 
demonstrations  at  the  Toivonen  farm, 
and  of  affording  help  in  the  development 
of  the  flock.  “State  experts  came  to  our 
poultry  farm,”  Mr.  Toivonen  said.  “Their 
demonstrations  were  of  inestimable  help 
in  enabling  us  better  to  judge  and  cull 
our  flocks.” 

Two  years  later,  in  1924,  the  Toivonen 
farm  won  the  first  prize  and  the  special 
prize  from  Penn  State  College  on  stand¬ 
ard  and  production.  In  1925  a  pen  was 
entered  at  Storrs  and  although,  handi¬ 
capped,  the  Toivonen  pen  won  the  contest 
ending  in  October,  1926,  with  2,361  eggs. 
The  present  record  is  more  than  400  eggs 
above  the  record  established  four  years 
ago.  .<  * 

At  the  192S-29  Storrs  contest  the  Toi¬ 
vonen  pen  stood  fourth  with  2,738  eggs 
last  year.  Consistently  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  and  coming  back  the  second  time 
as  a  winner,  convinces  Mr.  Toivonen 
that  his  ideas  are  sound. 

The  policy  in  breeding  has  been  based 
on  study,  line  breeding,  trap-nesting,  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  stock  for  liis  pedigree  pens 
and  his  breeding  pens.  Not  only  the 
fowls  themselves  are  carefully  studied 
and  must  measure  up  to  the  ideal,  but  the 
size  of  eggs  is  considered  as  well.  The 
eggs  average  in  weight  better  than  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  Line  breeding  has 
been  practiced,  but  not  inbreeding.  Mr. 
Toivonen  says :  “Careful  and  unbroken 
records  are  necessary  to  determine  those 
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that  transmit  laying  qualities  from  one 
generation  to  another.” 

“Our  pullets  must  lay  one  year  in  trap- 
nests,”  Mr.  Toivonen  explained,  “before 
they  are  transferred  to  the  breeding  pens. 
They  must  make  good  in  various  ways. 
The  State  inspector  goes  through  the 
flock,  and  inspects  them  as  to  standard ; 
the  State  veterinarians  take  blood 
samples  from  males  and  females.”  Not 
a  reactor  has  been  found  in  three  con¬ 
secutive  yearly  blood  tests.” 

Following  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toivonen 
cull  for  type  and  for  improved  standard. 
Color,  shape  and  size  of  egg  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Chalk  white  egg  is  demanded, 
good  shell  texture  of  egg,  eggs  that  are 
not  rough,  and  eggs  that  will  not  break 
easily. 

Where  the  genius  of  Mr.  Toivonen  is 
evidenced  is  in  the  critical  selection  of 
his  stock  for  his  breeding  pens,  and  for 
the  extremely  exacting  pedigree  pens.  He 
has  a  clear-cut  conception  of  the  ideal 
toward  which  he  is  working,  and  with 
this  ideal  are  production  demands  placed 
on  the  hen.  She  must  be  good,  and  she 
must  have  made  good.  The  records  of 
fowls  for  several  generations  back  are 
before  Mr.  Toivonen  as  he  scrutinizes 
the  stock  from  which  will  come  the  ever- 
improved  flocks. 

Mr.  Toivonen’s  poultry  enterprise  is 
divided  into  the  pullets  or  layers,  number¬ 
ing  about  800,  the  second  year  there  are 
500  breeders  and  the  ultimate  is  the  two 
pedigree  pens  in  which  the  aristocrats  in 
production  and  type  are  gathered.  There 
are  18  hens  in  each  pen,  and  one  cockerel 
to  each  pen.  The  accurate,  unfailing  rec¬ 
ords  from  which  he  has  not  swerved  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  years,  the  complete  isolation 
of  his  two  pedigree  pens  from  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  other  matings  than  those  he  di¬ 
rects,  give  this  master  poultry  breeder 
absolute  grip  on  his  flock  and  its  upbuild¬ 
ing.  He  adheres  steadfastly  to  his  own 
line-bred  stock.  Theodore  Wirtanen,  a 
brother-in-law  who  stood  high  in  the 
Storrs  contest  this  year  has  the  same 
strains.  Another  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Terras,  complete  the  group  of  poultry- 
men  who  adjoin  Mr.  Toivonen.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toivonen  to  their 
Erie  County  location. 

“For  our  pedigreed  pens  no  hen  is  ad¬ 
mitted  unless  she  has  produced  270  eggs, 
and  conformed  to  our  other  demands,” 
Mr.  Toivonen  says.  “The  male  is  selected 
from  a  300-egg  hen  or  better,  and  the 
elimination  is  more  rigorous  than  with 
the  females.  Not  only  his  antecedents, 
but  his  finer  conformation  to  standard 
are  considered  and  more  subtle  evidences 
of  _  vitality  and  vigor  are  carefully 
weighed,  since  the  male  is  more  than  half 
the  flock.” 

“Smooth  surface  of  comb,”  Mr.  Toi¬ 
vonen  said,  “is  but  one  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  we  bear  in  mind  in  our  selec¬ 
tion  of  breeding  and  pedigree  stock.  A 
comb  that  has  good  cellular  structure,  is 
evidence  of  the  same  in  the  skin,  and  the 
same  follows  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the 
fowl.  This  means  a  better  physical  fab¬ 
ric,  better  egg  producing  machine,  and 
greater  economy  in  production.  We  se¬ 
lect  our  breeders  from  hens  that  weigh 
above  four  pounds,  which  is,  as  all  know, 
standard.  We  adhere  to  these  standards 
closely.  We  have  changed  our  policy  in 
breeding.  Now  we  work  toward  one  ob¬ 
jective  in  a  year,  rather  than  toward  a 
number.  We  select  one  line  of  improve¬ 
ment.  We  are  working  particularly  on 
the  weight  of  eggs  this  year,  although  this 
has  been  given  consideration.  This  will 
be  more  and  more  important  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  becomes  more  discriminating.” 

“There  is  much  to  do  in  improving  poul¬ 
try  and  other  stock,”  Mr.  Toivonen  says. 
“Too  many  are  not  interested.  Others 
become  discouraged,  and  lack  the  inspira¬ 
tion  I  had  when  first  reverses  came. 
There  is  much  to  do  ahead,  and  then 
when  one  reaches  the  objective,  there  is 
always  further  ground  to  be  gained  ahead. 
We  have  increased  from  year  to  year 
from  an  average  of  125  eggs  per  pullet 
in  the  beginning  to  an  average  of  243 
eggs  in  a  year.  Pedigree  pen  males  are 
from  300  to  our  best  330-egg  lien,  while 
the  hens  in  the  pedigree  pens  have  270 
to  300-egg  records.  We  keep  the  hens 
that  transmit  laying  qualities,  just  as 
long  as  they  will  lay.  The  pullets,  prop¬ 
erly  leg-banded  are  trap-nested,  and  we 
can  read  back  to  the  production  of  the 
hen.  The  trap-nest  and  the  records  kept, 
reveal  the  liens  with  ability  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  eggs 
is  our  highest  record  by  a  hen  Y-401.  We 
can  trace  her  back  readily  to  a  287-ogg 
hen,  as  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  records  are  kept. 

“There  is  no  secret  in  feeding,”  Mr. 
Toivonen  said.  “There  are  a  number  of 
feeding  rations.  We  have  adapted  one 
to  our  needs :  Laying  mash  :  400  lbs.  bran. 
400  lbs.  flour  middlings,  400  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  500  lbs.  meal ;  400  lbs.  gluten,  200 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  leaf  and  blossoms,  20  per 
cent  protein  content,  100  lbs.  powdered 
skim-milk,  10  lbs.  salt,  to  which  is  added 
2  per  cent  by  weight  of  cod-liver  oil  _  for 
breeders,  mixed  day  of  feeding.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  used  for  day-old  chicks  but  not  for 
layers.  The  scratch  feed  is  half  and  half 
corn  and  wheat,  fed  in  the  evening,  in 
amount  all  that  can  be  cleaned  up. 

“One-fourth  of  the  layers  are  discarded 
before  the  year  ends.  Formerly  we  dis¬ 
carded  one-tliird.  The  fewer  number  dis¬ 
carded  shows  that  we  are  making  gains. 
We  sell  these  for  meat.  Pullets  must 
make  good  in  our  flock,  and  any  pullet 
that  will  not  make  good  with  us,  we  will 
not  sell  to  another  man.  This  is  our 
policy.”  WALTER  JACK. 
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And  Nature’s  way  is  always  the  best  way. 

Also,  CEL-O- GLASS  houses  are  warmer 
houses.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  Poultry  Farm,  a  CEL-O-GLASS 
house  registered  an  inside  temperature  of 
39°  above  when  it  was  1°  below  zero  out¬ 
side,  while  a  house  with  glass  windows — 
but  identical  in  every  other  way — only 
registered  10°  above.  No  hen  lays  well 
when  she  is  cold  and  uncomfortable. 

CEL-O-GLASS  also  keeps  your  hens 
healthy,  reduces  mortality,  and  builds  up 
resistance  to  disease  during  the  winter 
months. 

Other  Uses  for 

CEL-O-GLASS 

CEL-O-GLASS  in  brooder  houses  prevents 
chick  mortality,  raises  healthy  chicks — in 
hog  houses  prevents  weak  legs.  Good  for 
dairy  barns,  cold  frames,  hot  beds,  back 
porches,  storm  windows,  storm  doors,  and 
sleeping  porches.  It  lets  in  the  sunlight 
but  keeps  out  the  cold. 

For  your  protection  genuine  CEL-O- 
GLASS  is  branded.  The  genuine  product 
has  an  eight-year-old  record  of  performance 
on  farms  all  over  the  country.  Many  ex¬ 
periment  stations  endorse  it.  It  has  been 
constantly  improved  year  by  year — and 
this  year,  in  addition,  the  prices  are  the 
lowest  in  6  years.  It  can  be  bought  at 
hardware,  lumber,  seed  and  feed  stores. 
If  your  local  dealers  cannot  supply  you, 
please  write  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21 
Spruce  Street,  New  York  City, 


Don’t  let  your  egg  production  drop 
way  down  when  the  weather  gets 
cold.  You  don’t  need  to.  There  is 
enough  natural  warmth  and  sun¬ 
shine  for  your  hens  and 
pullets  even  on  the  wintry 
days.  And  CEL-O-GLASS 
puts  this  warmth  and  sun¬ 
shine  inside  your  laying 
house.  Instead  of  fewer 
eggs,  you’ll  have  stronger, 
healthier  hens  that  keep  on 
producing  just  when  egg 
prices  are  highest. 

It  doesn’t  take  long  for 
extra  eggs  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  CEL-O-GLASS,  as 
you  will  see  from  this  sim¬ 
ple  illustration : 

Fifty  to  sixty  square  feet  of 
CEL-O-GLASS  is  enough  for  100 
hens.  Now,  if  those  hens,  as  a 
result  of  this  installation,  could  be  made  to 
produce  four  extra  eggs  each  during  a  win¬ 
ter  month,  and  eggs  were  selling  at  only  25^ 
a  dozen,  that  would  figure  to  about  $8.00. 
On  this  basis,  your  CEL-O-GLASS 
would  be  paid  for  during  a  single  month. 
After  that,  everything  would  be  clear 
profit.  i 

And  you  ought  to  get  results  like  this. 

Just  last  winter  an  experiment  station 
made  a  test  to  discover  how  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  egg  production  occurs  when  CEL- 
O-GLASS  is  used  in  place  of  glass.  Under 


severe  testing  conditions  the  average  laj\ 
was  10  eggs  )er  pullet  per  month  in  a 
CEL-O-GLASS  house,  and  only  5.2  eggs 
in  a  glass  front  house.  92%  in  favor  of 
CEL-O-GLASS! 


Properly  installed,  CEL-O-GLASS  will  last  for  years.  To 
ensure  longest  life  and  correct  ventilation  install  on  frames 
in  a  vertical  position.  Hinge  frames  to  swing  in  and  to 
the  side  or  up  under  the  roof  during  the  summer  months. 
Or  construct  frames  to  slide  down  behind  the  front,  as  in 
the  laying  house  above — located  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station. 


At  the  Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest,  win¬ 
ter  egg  production  has  risen  78%  since 
CEL-O-GLASS  was  installed. 

Clark  L.  Baker,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
writes,  “I  sell  my  eggs  to  the  hatchery 
during  hatching  season  and  I  have  found 
that  by  the  use  of  CEL-O-GLASS  more 
eggs  are  produced.  These  eggs  are  more 


fertile  and  produce  chicks  with  more  vigor 
and  stronger  vitality.”  More  eggs  again! 

And  Mrs.  G.  L.  Welstead,  of  Dixon,  Ill., 
writes,  “I  have  one  house  with  CEL-O- 
GLASS  windows  and  my  hens  lay  and  lay 
all  winter.  After  starting  to  lay,  my  pullets 
averaged  15  eggs  per  month.” 

You  can  get  just  as  good  and  better 
results.  And  you  can  have  them  not  just 
this  year,  but  year  after  year.  Install 
CEL-O-GLASS  properly  and  it  will  last  for 
years.  Yet,  it  makes  such  a  big  difference 
in  egg  production  that  it  pays  for  itself 
long  before  it  needs  replacement. 

How  CEL-O-GLASS  Works 

CEL-O-GLASS  floods  ycur  laying  house 
with  the  health-giving  ultra-violet  rays  of 
sunlight.  (Remember — these  valuable  rays 
are  barred  out  by  ordinary  glass  and  soiled 
cloth  curtains.)  These  rays  cause  the  hen’s 
blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so  that 
she  makes  better  use  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus — the  bone-building  and  shell-mak¬ 
ing  minerals.  You  not  only  get  more  eggs 
but  you  practically  eliminate  thin-shelled 
eggs.  And  your  hens  will  end  the  winter 
laying  season  stronger  and  heavier. 

The  natural ,  safe  way 
to  get  more  eggs 

The  CEL-O-GLASS  way  is  Nature’s  way 
of  administering  Vitamin  D  to  your  flock. 


CEtO-CLASS 


Experiment  Station 

Egg  Production  Test* 

In  this  test  pullets  behind 
CEL-O-GLASS  laid  92% 
more  eggs  than  pullets  be¬ 
hind  glass. 
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Temperature  Test  at  New  Jersey 
ExperimentStationPoultryF  arm 
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Outside  Temper-  Temper- 
Temper-  ature  in  ature  in 
ature  CEL-O-  glass  front 
GLASS  house 
1°  below  front  house  10°  above 
39°  above 


These  fine  White  Leghorns  are  typical  of 
the  many  large  flocks  bred  by  Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Owen  Kerr,  owner, 
says,  “Since  installing  CEL-O-GLASS  in 
our  laying  houses  we  have  better  health  and 
egg  production.  Also  our  houses  are  warmer.” 


d  winter  eggs 


REG  US.  PAT  OFF  US  PATENT  1,580,287 


NOW  AT  LOWEST  PRICES  SINCE  1924 


Insist  on  Genuine 

CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  the  only 
window  material  with  a  wire 
mesh  base  with  published  sci¬ 
entific  proof  that  it  increases 
egg  production.  Back  of  CEL- 
O-GLASS  is  an  8-year  record 
of  performance.  Experiment 
Stations  in  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Washington,  and  others,  have 
proved  the  value  of  CEL-O- 
GLASS. 


BRANDED  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


Acetol  Products,  Inc 

,  Dept.  411 

21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City- 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  copies  of  free  blue  print 

booklets  checked 

• 

□  Laying  House 

□  Hog  House  □  Cold  Frames 

□  Brooder  House 

□  Back  Porches 

Name 

, 

Address  R.  R  13. 

Town 

- 

State 

Get  this  Valuable  Blue 
Print  from  Your 
Dealer! 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these 
valuable  free  blue-print  book- 
lets  or  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  we  will  supply  you.  They 
contain  complete  building 
plans  and  specifications  to¬ 
gether  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  care  of 
poultry.  Similar  blue-print 
booklets  available  on  hog 
houses,  back  porches  and 
cold  frames. 
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Complete  $175  a 
for 

6-Room 
House 


T^pLUDINQ-  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Sample  Copy  FREE 

The  ONLY  Magazine  published  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  poultrykeeper  of 
New  England.  Edited  by  Prof.Wm. 
O.  Monahan,  Mass.  Agricultural 
College,  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of 
specialists.  Just  clip  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send  with  your  name  and 
address.  We’ll  mail  Sample  Copy 
free.  1  year,  50c;  3  years,  $1.00. 
SPECIAL,  OFFER:  i  years, 
if  you  enclose  this  advertisement  with  $1.00. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 
4-A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

POULTRYMAN 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bhode  Island  Beds, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100J<  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIQ,  Veierlnartan  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandotte.,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rock. 

Write  for  Pall  and  Winter  prices.  Hutches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  n,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Heavy  Mixed  8  per  100 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  ON  3  and  4-wk.  old  CHICKS 

Postage  paid.  C.  O.  D.  100 *  live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100;  $95.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
CHAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  1  McCLURE,  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Sired  by  Penna.  State  College  males.  Hatches  weekly 

Write  for  Our  Low  Prices 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Barred  Rock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


Premium  Chicks  WHiite  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Rout.  6,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  WINTER  LAYERS  FROM  ACCREDITED  STOCK 

1000  12  weeks  old  D  I  Dp|l  Pnllpfc  f  }-00  each 
i  500  15  weeks  old  1*  hCfl  lUilclS  $1.50  each 
All  raised  from  our  own  breeders  and  on  our  premises — 
a  good  buy.  Cotton  Mountain  Farms,  East  Wolfe  boro,  N.  II. 


^“ock*  Chicks  for  Broilers 

prices.  0.  0.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm*  Seaford,  Del. 


HvroiiED  Pullets  &  Cocks  K.I.  Reds, dKL  Orpingtons’ 

$•>. 25  ea.  BI.  Minorcas,  etc.  A.  RIVERS,  Montlcello,  N.  Y. 


LIMITED  Number  Laying  PULLETS  from  trapnested ,  blood- 
tested,  Ohio  accreditedaud  direct  importations.Barron, 
large  type  White  Leghorns.  HILL  PIKE,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFF  Dill  I  ETC  Ready -to -Lay .  $1.25. 

LEGHORN  »  ULLL  I  O  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Vo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Tmnrove  Your  Present  Flock  with 
our  Vigorous,  Healthy 


Begin  -  . 

Profitable  Breeding  Stock 

Turkey  Write  for  Descriptive 
m  |  1  /  Booklet  and  PriceList 

r  lOCKS  01  Mjjdwbrogk  Poultry  Farm 
yOUT  OWD  Box  171,  Emaus,  Pa. 


Mnnn.nonccitc  The  kind  that  la^  in  the  ba,'“  aIld 

Warraganseus  stay  at  home.  Hens,  $0;  Toms, 

$8;  Unrelated  trios,  $20.  W.  S.  Thomas,  Adena,  O. 


TfT.1raifC  Bronze  Breeders,  unusual  matings,  reason- 
I  III  Keys  able.  Myrtle  De  Genova,  Coeymans  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


r<)R  HEALTHIER,  HARDIER  TURKEYS  raise  from  Wild, 
*  Wild  Bronze  Cross.  FARRER,  Orange,  Va. 


n  UCC  CANARIES  FOR  PROFIT— A  pleasant  way  to  male® 
KfUjL  money  during  tlie  dull  winter  months.  Writ® 
for  free  list.  THE  HAYDEN  AVIARIES,  Bound  Brook,  N.  i- 


MAMMOTH  TIIRKTYS  Toms, 9;  Hens,  6.  lyr.old  Hens, 7. 
Ill  BRONZE  lUIuVEIu  Only  selected  breeding  stock. 
(Esbenshades  strain).  Mrs.  Etta  Oldenburg,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 


m“3?*oJjSs  Poultry  Remedies 


-SUPPLIES- 

Sidncyy  iV.  Y . 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  hook  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


An  Old  Maid’s  Poultry  Plant 

You  may  think  from  the  above  title 
that  the  poultry  houses  are  swept  and 
dusted  each  day.  But  not  so,  although  I 
try  to  keep  them  reasonably  clean.  We 
feel  guilty  if  we  clean  only  once  in  five 
days  instead  of  three  days,  as  our  State 
extension  man  advises.  Personally  I  do 
lengthen  the  time  to  once  a  week  after 
the  chicks  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

An  annual  problem  with  me  is  whether 
or  not  to  move  the  hens  while  they  are 
laying  in  order  to  house  the  young  pullets. 
On  a  recent  poultry  tour  the  poultryman 
on  one  large  place  informed  us  that  the 
pullets  were  not  put  in  until  the  hens 
stopped  laying,  even  though  they  were 
eight  months  old.  They  had  nests  pro¬ 
vided  where  they  were,  but  were  not  put 
onto  a  laying  mash  until  housed  for  the 
Winter.  So  that  is  that,  against  the 
teaching  that  the  pullets  should  be  housed 
a  month  before  commencing  to  lay.  Per¬ 
haps  I  will  split  the  difference  and 
keep  my  pullets  which  are  laying  their 
first  advance  eggs,  in  the  brooder  house 
a  little  longer  and  so  let  the  hens  lay 
awhile. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  all  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  drought,  we  might 


light.  New  York  is  the  leading  Grange 
State  in  membership,  as  well  as  in  other 
features.  During  ibs  career  of  nearly  60 
years  as  a  Grange  State  it  has  had  a 
long  list  of  most  efficient  officers.  The 
present  corps  of  New  York  State  Grange 
officers  have  established  for  their  State 
a  new  record  recently  in  conducting  the 
most  extensive  sixth  degree  campaign  ever 
staged  by  anq  State  Grange,  with  a  total 
initiation  of  10,436  candidates  in  a  series 
of  28  special  sessions. 

National  Grange  Lecturer  James  C. 
Farmer  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to 
one  of  New  York’s  State  officials,  when 
he  said  that  the  State  had  the  best  State 
Grange  lecturer  of  any  State  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Those  who  have  watched  the  career 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  of  Low- 
ville,  since  she  was  elevated  to  the  exalted 
position  of  lecturer  of  the  greatest  State 
Grange  will  readily  agree  with  National 
Lecturer  Farmer.  Miss  Arthur  is  now 
serving  her  second  term  as  State  lecturer. 

Editor  Charles  M.  Gardner,  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly,  also  commends 
most  highly  the  work  of  New  York’s 
State  lecturer.  Mr.  Gardner  says :  “To 
the  lot  of  few  State  lecturers  has  it  been 
given  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  home 
life  of  the  Granges  than  Miss  Arthur. 
Not  only  does  this  alert  State  lecturer  at¬ 
tend  scores  of  Grange  meetings  each  year, 
with  a  close  contact  with  the  Patrons 
themselves  in  their  home  environment, 
but  in  lecturers’  conferences  covering  all 
the  counties,  in  schools  of  instruction,  by 
a  thorough  system  of  reports  and  by 


The  Dorking,  a  heavy  breasted  bird  long  popular  in  England. 


give  a  little  thanks  for  the  good  chick 
season.  Dry  weather  certainly  agrees 
with  them.  There  has  been  but  little 
coccidiosis  in  this  region.  While  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  been  troubled  to  some 
extent  with  paralysis  in  my  flock,  this 
year  I  have  had  but  one  case.  Just  why 
I  do  not  know,  but  am  about  convinced 
that  with  my  birds,  it  is  partly  a  matter 
of  indigestion,  and  an  all-mash  ration 
does  not.  agree  with  them.  While  it  grows 
them  quickly  and  they  mature  early  they 
do  not  hold  up  well  when  commencing 
to  lay. 

So  after  several  years’  trial  of  it,  this 
year  I  went  back  to  giving  grain  with 
the  mash  from  the  start.  On  the  one 
case  of  paralysis  I  experimented,  giving 
it  a  worm  capsule.  At  first  it  grew 
worse,  then  commenced  to  gain,  and  in 
two  weeks  seemed  completely  cured.  But 
after  placing  back  in  the  brooder  it  be¬ 
came  paralyzed  again,  and  continued  to 
grow  worse  until  it  could  not  stand,  so 
in  mercy  I  killed  it,  and  hope  we  see  no 
more  of  the  disease. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  SPINSTEPv. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

With  the  coming  of  the  National 
Grange  to  New  York  State  this  year, 
Grange  work  and  Grange  leaders  of  the 
Empire  State  are  naturally  in  the  lime¬ 


other  up-to-date  methods  Miss  Arthur 
knows  what  is  going  on  among  the 
Granges  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Furthermore  she  is  a  natural  program 
builder,  and  gives  valuable  aid  to  eager 
lecturers  everywhere.  One  only  lias  to 
talk  with  Grange  workers  of  New  York 
to  learn  how  highly  they  esteem  their 
State  lecturer.” 

In  her  work  as  lecturer,  Miss  Arthur 
entertains  certain  ideals  which  she  is 
faithfully  trying  to  carry  through  to 
achievement.  To  stimulate  better  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Granges  of  her  State  Miss 
Arthur  each  year  holds  a  series  of  region¬ 
al  conferences  covering  the  entire  State, 
especially  for  the  lecturers  of  the  Pomona 
and  subordinate  Granges.  These  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  very  fruitful  in  produc¬ 
ing  results.  Then  in  addition  New  York 
State  has  associated  itself  with  several 
other  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  a  sec¬ 
tional  conference  held  each  year  during 
August,  this  year’s  meeting  being  held  in 
Delaware. 

One  of  the  things  Miss  Arthur  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  bring  about  through  the  lec¬ 
turers’  work  is  awakening  the  Granges  of 
the  State  to  a  wider  and  more  embracing 
plan  of  community  co-operation.  In  her 
travels  about  the  State  as  State  lecturer 
she  is  constantly  on  the  watch  for  helpful 
facts  and  ideas  which  can  be  adopted  by 
others.  She  is  a  sort  of  a  Grange  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  good  plans  for  community 
betterment. 

Miss  Arthur  has  also  established  a  loan 
library  in  connection  with  the  State  lec¬ 
turer's  work,  making  a  large  list  of  mate¬ 
rial  available  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers 
of  the  State  in  their  program  work.  She 
reports  over  400  volumes  have  been 
loaned  from  this  library  since  the  last 
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annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  last  February.  Miss  Arthur  re¬ 
ports  that  among  the  features  which  have 
proven  most  popular  on  the  programs  of 
the  subordinate  Granges  are  debates,  dis¬ 
cussions,  games,  plays  and  things  in 
which  everyone  takes  a  part. 

One  of  the  chief  accomplishments  of 
Miss  Arthur’s  official  record  has  been  the 
building  up  of  the  State  Grange  Revolv¬ 
ing  Scholarship  fund  through  the  magic 
gavel,  which  she  gave  to  the  State 
Grange.  This  wonderful  gavel,  made  of 
50  kinds  of  New  York  State  woods  and 
constructed  by  one  of  Miss  Arthur’s 
townsmen,  Romeyn  Hough,  is  on  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  travel  through  the  State  from 
Grange  to  Grange  and  from  county  to 
county.  Through  its  benign  influence  it 
has  added  several  thousand  dollars  to  the 
State  Grange  educational  fund  and  has 
awakened  great  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  territory  where  it  has  traveled.  This 
educational  fund  is  loaned  to  young  men 
and  young  women  of  the  Granges  to  help 
them  secure  a  higher  education,  the  loans 
being  at  2  per  cent  interest. 

Immediately  following  the  session  of 
the  National  Grange  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
a  special  10-day  tourist  trip  will  be  start¬ 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Leslie  R.  Smith 
of  Keene,  N.  II.,  who  has  staged  four 
similar  trips  in  previous  years,  this  year’s 
trip  being  made  through  the  South.  The 
itineracy  is  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Hot 
Springs.  Memphis.  Vicksburg,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Cincinnati  and  Niagara 
Falls.  The  tourist  party  will  leave  Ro¬ 
chester  Thursday,  Nov.  20,  at  5  :37  P.  M. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Medium  . 

Common  . 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good. 

Medium  . 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good... 
Common  and  medium 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium 
Low  cutters  and  cutters  . 
Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef. 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Yealers,  milk-fed,  good  and 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and 
Common  and  medium 

HOGS 


h. . 

eh. 


.$8.25®$9.25 
.  6.75®  8.25 
.  5.00@  0.75 
.  8.00®  0.25 
.  0.50®  8.00 
.  7.00®  7.75 
.  4.50®  7.00 
.  5.00®  5.75 
.  3.75®  5.00 
.  1.75®  3.75 
.  0.00®  0.75 
.  4.00@  0.00 
.10. 00®  13. 50 
.  7.00®  10.00 
.  4.50®  7.00 
.  0.00®  8.50 
.  4.00®  0.00 


Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch ...  .$9.50®  10.00 

I.t.  wts.,  100  to  200,  good  and  eh....  9.75®10.00 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  eh..  9.85®  10. 00 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350.  good  and  ch..  9.50@10.00 
I'kg.  sows.  275  to  500.  ined.  and  ch.  7.50®  8.50 

81.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _  9.00®  9.50 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $6. 75® $7. 75 

Medium  .  5.25®  0.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  3.75®  5.25 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch..  2.75®  5.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.25®  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.75®  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  1.00®  2.25 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2^-in. 
Kings,  $4;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  No.  1.  2»/>-in. 
Weal  t  hies,  $1.25;  Baldwins,  .$1.25  to  $1.35: 

Kings,  $1.15  to  $1.25:  Ilubbardstons,  $1.10  to 

$1.15;  214-in.  Ilubbardstons.  90c  to  $1;  2%-in. 
Wolf  Rivers.  $1  to  $1.10:  20-oz.,  85c  to  $1;  N. 
W.  Greenings.  $1.10:  Utility  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  Del.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  21/>-in.  Rome 
Beauties,  $1.25;  Staymans,  $1.40;  W.  Va..  U. 

S.  No.  1,  2Vi-in.  Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 

boxes,  Washington,  all  sizes,  fancy  Jonathans, 
$1.50;  combination  fancy  and  extra  fancy  Jona¬ 
thans,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  C  grade  Delicious,  $1.75; 
beans,  bu.  liprs.,  Va.  stringless,  fair  condition, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk.,  bbl., 
Danish  Seed,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  90-11).  sacks,  $1.25; 
celery,  N.  Y.,  2'-3  erts.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  eggplant, 
N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  grapes,  N.  Y.  and 
I’a.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  best,  55  to  58c;  poorer  low 
as  4_5c;  lettuce,  N.  Y.  Big  Boston,  crt.,  $1  to 

$1.25;  onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
50-lb.  sacks,  yellows.  50  to  55c;  100-lb.  sacks, 
yellows,  $1;  pears,  N.  Y..  bu.  bskt..  No.  1 
Kieffers,  $1  to  $1.10;  Seckels,  best,  $1.75  to 

$2;  poorer,  $1;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  best, 
$1  to  $1.15;  poorer,  75c;  reds,  25  to  40c;  bu. 
liprs.,  05  to  75c:  potatoes.  U.  S.  No.  1, 

Maines,  150-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.75  to  $2.85; 
120-lb.  sacks.  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.20  to  $2.40;  100-lb. 
sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.90;  quinces,  N.  Y.,  bu. 

bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  spinach,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
$1;  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  J.,  yellows, 

bu.  hprs.,  $1.65  to  $1.90;  bbls.,  med.,  $3;  Va., 

yellows,  bbls.,  $3.15  to  $3.25;  bu.  liprs.,  $1.25; 
N.  C.,  bu.  liprs..  Porto  Ricans,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
turnips,  Ohio,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Eggs. — -Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  30e; 
extra  firsts,  new  cases,  3114c;  nearby  beanery 
whites,  37c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  25  to  26e;  med., 
20  to  22e;  Leghorns,  12  to  15c;  colored  spring¬ 
ers.  heavy,  22c;  med.,  18  to  20c;  Leghorns,  18c; 
old  roosters,  14c;  ducks,  16  to  20c;  Spring  geese, 
15c:  turkeys,  20  to  30c  lb.;  common  pigeons,  35 
to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  36c; 
liog  dressed,  32c  lb. 


Salt  Hay  as  Poultry  Litter 

As  to  hen  lice  I  would  recommend  salt 
hay  as  litter  in  the  henhouse.  I  was  told 
about  this,  and  I  have  tried  it.  I  have 
about  75  chickens  in  our  house.  I  use 
this  salt  straw,  and  none  of  my  chickens 
has  any  lice.  Give  it  a  trial,  it  is  worth 
it.  a.  J.  K. 

Others  have  made  the  same  report  to 
us.  We  do  not  know  what  there  can 
be  in  this  isalt  hay  to  repel  lice,  hut 
can  see  that  its  wiry  stems  and  smooth 
surface  do  not  make  the  same  type  of 
harbor  for  lice  as  the  softer  brittle  stuff 
that  works  down  into  dust.  There  may 
be  some  other  reason.  At  any  rate  this 
stuff  is  worth  trying  where  available. 


Wife:  “John,  is  it  true  that  money 
talks?”  Husband:  “That’s  what  they 
say.  my  dear.”  “Well.  I  wish  you’d  leave 
a  little  here  to  talk  to  me  during  the  day. 
I  get  so  lonely." — Bennington  Banner. 
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Pullets  Under  Weight 


Clean  Eggs 


I  have  about  300  pullets,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Leghorns,  hatched  May 
5.  At  the  age  of  six  weeks  they  had  coc- 
cidiosis  and  I  lost  a  few.  Now  at  the 
age  of  5%  months  old  I  notice  there  is 
another  disease  getting  into  the  flock 
which  I  do  not  know.  A  swelling  starts 
from  the  lower  jaw  next  to  the  ear  and 
gradually  goes  to  the  eye,  in  some  cases 
closing  it  entirely.  In  others  the  eye  is 
left  partly  open  while  in  others  both  eyes 
are  affected,  leaving  the  bird  unable  to 
see  to  eat.  In  some  cases  I  tried  to 
squeeze  the  swelling  and  a  white  mucus 
came  through  the  nose.  Three-quarters 
of  the  pullets  have  pale  combs  and  weigh 
from  1  %  to  2  lbs.  in  the  majority  of  the 
Leghorns,  and  the  Barred  Rocks  from  1% 
to  3  lbs.  A.  j.  N. 

Connecticut. 

Your  Leghorn  pullets  weighing  1 %  to 
2  lbs.  at  5%  months  are  very  much  un¬ 
der  weight,  as  they  should  weigh  3  lbs. 
or  more  at  that  time.  The  fact  of  cocci- 
diosis  early  may  account  for  this  lack  of 
development  and  the  colorless  combs. 

The  description  of  the  swelling  upon 
the  face  suggests  very  strongly  roup,  or 
an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  eye  socket,  the  nasal  passages  and 
the  bony  cavity  beneath  the  eye  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  character.  The  sac  occupying  the 
depression  spoken  of  becomes  filled  with 
mucus  that  may,  while  fluid,  be  squeezed 
from  the  passage  between  this  sac  and 
the  eye.  Later,  it  may  become  hardened, 
giving  the  bird  the  appeai'ance  of  having 
the  mumps. 

The  existence  of  roup  should  not  be 
considered  disproven  because  of  the  lack 
of  some  common  symptom,  like  offensive¬ 
ness  in  the  discharge.  Diseases  do  not 
always,  or  even  customarily,  follow  a 
typical  course,  with  all  the  possible  symp¬ 
toms  appearing  in  regular  and  set  order. 
If  they  did,  there  would  be  less  use  for 
doctors,  for  a  diagnosis  could  be  made  by 
reading  a  description  in  some  medical 
work.  It  is  the  failure  to  find  some  ex¬ 
pected  symptom  and  the  existence  of 
others  that  are  common  to  more  than 
one  disorder  that  frequently  puzzles  and 
makes  diagnosis  difficult.  The  whole  pic¬ 
ture  must  be  seen  and  particular  symp¬ 
toms  relegated  to  their  place  as  forming 
but  part  of  it.  I  should  add,  that  the 
swelling  and  discharge  spoken  of  may  be 
but  the  effect  of  a  “cold”  or  catarrhal  in¬ 
flammation,  a  condition  that  may  precede 
roup,  without  yet  having  the  roupy  in¬ 
fection.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  Forced  too  Much 

Could  you  help  me  out  of  my  trouble 
with  my  White  Leghorn  pullets?  I  have 
350  April  1  hatch,  about  175  are  in  our 
pen.  They  started  laying  at  four  months. 
There  seemed  no  stopping  them.  When 
4%  months  old  I  put  them  on  a  laying 
mash  and  they  did  well.  But  quite  a  few 
of  them,  about  12  all  told,  in  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks  have  died.  Their 
vents  are  torn  and  the  other  hens  pick 
them  to  death.  The  next  hens  started 
laying  when  five  months  old,  and  I  found 
one  dead  yesterday.  w.  c.  K. 

Your  pullets  began  laying  too  soon,  and 
some  of  them  are  doubtless  suffering  from 
the  strain  of  heavy  production  at  an  age 
too  young  and  in  condition  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  developed.  These  troubles  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  pullets  laying  heavily  and  be¬ 
ing  fed  upon  high  protein  foods.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  specific  cause,  other  than  the 
general  one  spoken  of,  though  one  au¬ 
thority  believes  that  excessive  feeding  of 
coim  is  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
eversion  of  the  oviduct  and  consequent 
cannibalism  upon  the  part  of  the  others 
in  the  flock. 

The  minerals  in  your  purchased  mash 
do  not  take  the  place  of  green  stuff  in 
the  ration.  Minerals  have  their  needed 
place  in  poultry  food,  but  are  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  the  gi’ains  ordinari¬ 
ly  used  and  in  the  grit  and  oyster  shell 
fed  as  supplements.  Green  foods  have 
quite  another  function.  It  is  their  place 
to  supply  vitamins  that  may  be  deficient 
in  dried  grains  and  to  give  succulence  and 
bulk  to  the  ration.  Their  food  value  may 
or  may  not  be  high,  depending  upon  what 
is  fed,  but  their  usefulness  is  consider¬ 
able,  nevertheless. 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal  is  a  substitute  for 
green  stuff,  but  an  expensive  one  where 
vegetables  of  the  leafy  sort  may  be  raised. 
The  strain  of  over  large  eggs  may  cause 
the  trouble  you  speak  of  in  some  cases. 
I  suggest  giving  the  flocks  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  at  intervals  of  several  weeks. 
1  lb.  to  each  100  birds,  and  the  addition 
of  some  green  stuff  like  cabbage  to  the 
ration.  M.  B.  D. 


Dirty  eggs  are  a  serious  pi’oblem  on 
many  New  York  State  farms.  They  de¬ 
teriorate  rapidly,  present  a  poor  appear¬ 
ance  and  are  generally  of  poor  market 
value.  Time  and  money  ai*e  lost  in  clean¬ 
ing  dirty  eggs,  especially  since  much  of 
the  trouble  can  be  pi-evented  if  proper 
care  is  taken.  Recently  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  reported  tests  of  various 
kinds  of  material  and  equipment  to  de¬ 
termine  if  possible  the  best  method  of 
pi’oducing  clean  eggs.  In  this  test  all  of 
the  birds  were  in  the  same  type  of  lay¬ 
ing  house  and  none  of  them  allowed  on 
range. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  it  appears  that  shavings  are 
far  superior  to  all  other  materials  for  the 
nests,  preventing  eggs  from  being  brok¬ 
en  as  well  as  from  being  soiled.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  right  kind  of  nest 
material  is  more  important  than  the  litter 
covering  on  the  floor  in  keeping  eggs 
clean.  l.  h.  w. 


Poultry  and  Melon  Seeds 

Will  the  seeds  from  melons  used  by  an 
ordinary  family  stop  hens  from  laying? 
Some  say  they  will.  Our  hens  have  near¬ 
ly  stopped  laying,  but  are  molting  and 
the  melons  always  come  when  hens  are 
molting,  that  is,  when  we  raise  melons 
ourselves.  Has  anyone  had  any  experi- 
cence?  M.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

I  have  heard  of  this  belief  but  have 
never  known  of  any  real  evidence  of  its 
having  a  good  foundation  in  fact.  It 
seems  to  me  far  more  likely  that  the 
ripening  of  melons  and  the  natural  molt¬ 
ing  period  coming  together  is  responsible 
for  the  idea  that  melon  seeds  are  harmful. 
If  these  seeds  were  eaten  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  surfeit  the  fowls  and  keep 
them  from  eating  enough  grain  to  keep 
up  production,  they  would  probably  be 
deleterious  but  in  moderate  quantity  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  they  can  do 
harm.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  such 
vegetables  and  their  seeds  to  my  hens 
when  I  have  any  to  offer.  M.  B.  D. 


Laying  hens  lay 
more  eggs  when  led 
on  Lay  or  Bust,  the 


famous  Park  &  Pollard 


original  dry  mash. 


Lay  or  Bust,  the  great 
profit  maker  for 
poultrymen. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  .  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  .  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  -  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd-Helth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  .  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Milk  for  Poultry 

Can  you  inform  me  the  difference  in 
feeding  value  between  dried  buttermilk 
costing  me  9*4  cents  per  lb.  and  liquid 
buttei-milk  costing  12%  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon?  I  would  be  using  the  above  for 
raising  broilers  and  would  be  feeding  a 
commercial  mash  containing  some  butter¬ 
milk.  j.  A.  D. 

Florida. 

The  comparative  values  will  be  figured 
upon  a  basis  of  solids,  since  you  do  not 
care  to  pay  for  the  water  in  the  pur¬ 
chased  feeds.  Buttermilk  should  weigh 
aproximately  9  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  of 
which  nine  tenths  is  water  The  one 
tenth  of  9  lbs.  of  solids  left  after  the 
water  is  removed,  or  nine-tenths  of  a 
pound,  costs  you  12%  cents.  A  pound 
therefore  would  cost  13.8-10  cents  in 
the  buttermilk.  Dried  buttermilk  should 
be  approximately  97  per  cent  solids,  or 
97-100  of  a  pound  of  solids  to  the  pound 
of  dry  buttei-milk.  If  97-100  of  a  pound 
of  solids  costs  you  nine  cents,  a  pound 
would  cost  approximately  9%  cents  mak¬ 
ing  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  milk  solids 
of  4%  cents  in  favor  of  the  dry  product. 

M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

I  have  a  cockerel  about  five  months  old. 
His  neck  seems  to  be  paralyzed  and  his 
eyesight  affected.  I  thought  it  might 
spread  through  the  flock.  When  I  feed 
him,  he  strikes  my  hand  instead  of  the 
feed.  J.  W.  M. 

New  York. 

This  cockerel  is  probably  affected  by 
coccidiosis  and  not  worth  attempting  to 
cure,  even  if  a  cure  could  be  obtained. 
It  would  be  better  to  take  him  from  the 
flock,  as  his  droppings  contaminate  the 
litter  and  possibly  the  food  and  drink 
of  the  others. 

Coccidiosis  is  spread  by  organisms 
found  in  the  soil  of  poultry  runs  that 
have  long  been  used  and  the  danger  to 
the  flock  consists  in  attempting  to  rear 
healthy  chicks  upon  old  ground,  rather 
than  in  the  presence  of  one  infected 
bird.  This  disease  is  widespread  where- 
ever  poultry  is  kept  and  menaces  all 
poultry  keepers  who  are  obliged  to  rear 
their  flocks  year  after  year  upon  the 
same  ground.  M.  B.  D, 


BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler^  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  wider  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Box  60 


HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Circular. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Get  the  Maximum  Results  in  Chicks  Raised 


Our  New 
and 

Improved 

All-Metal 

Brooder 

House 

under 

Patent 

1,670,932) 


Has  all  the  patented  features  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  many  improvements  of  our  own  origi¬ 
nation  including  No-Leak  floor.  Newest 
Ultra  Violet  Ray  Windows  set  in  all  metal 
frames,  pronounced  ventilating  improve¬ 
ment  and  other  betterments  found  only  in 
our  houses,  yet  selling  at  no  greater  cost. 

Write  for  Details 


THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 
Dept.  R  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


OKLA.  FARMER  KILLS 
172  RATS  IN  ONE  NIGHT 

K-R-0  (Kills  Rats  Only),  writes 

Mr. - ,  Hulbert,  Okla.,  brought 

this  remarkable  result.  K-R-0  is  the 
original  product  made  from  squill,  an 
ingredient  recommended  by  U.  S. 
Government  as  sure  death  to  rats 
and  mice  but  harmless  to  dogs,  cats, 
poultry  or  even  baby  chicks.  You 
can  depend  on  K-R-0  (Kills  Rats 
Only),  which  has  become  America’s 
leading  rat  exterminator  in  just  a 
few  years.  Sold  by  all  druggists  on 
a  money  back  guarantee. 


SECRETS  FREE 

Find  out  how  to  have  more  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high— see  next  issues 
of  Poultry  Item.  Trial  offer — 7 
months  only  10c.  Send  now  to 


Sellersville,  509,  Pa. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
in  regard  to  Harry  G.  Green  &  Co., 
Equitable  Building,  180  West  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  They  got  my  name 
and  address  at  the  patent  oflice  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  have  been  writing  to 
me  for  over  a  year,  wanting  to  sell  a 
patent  that  I  have,  and  of  course  the  old 
plan,  money  in  advance,  first  $40,  then 
$25,  then  $20,  and  now  they  come  with 
an  offer  if  they  don’t  sell  the  patent  in 
four  months  to  return  the  money.  I  have 
offered  them  5  per  cent  more  commission 
than  they  asked  of  me  for  selling  the 
patent  but  no  money  in  advance.  I  have 
refused  to  answer  their  letters  and  have 
returned  their  mail  to  them,  and  they 
still  keep  on  writing  to  me.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  pay  no  advance  fee. 
What  do  you  say?  A.  M.  ii. 

Pennsylvania.  * 

We  commend  this  subscriber’s  per¬ 
sistency  in  refusing  to  pay  any  money  in 
advance  on  the  prospect  of  selling  his 
patent.  It  is  time  enough  for  him  to  do 
so  when  the  contract  for  its  sale  is 
finally  consummated.  The  advance  fee 
is  more  often  employed  in  cases  of  prop¬ 
erty  offered  for  sale,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same.  Pay  for  the  services  of  the 
broker  when  the  sale  is  made  and  not 
before. 

Will  you  give  me  as  much  information 
as  you  can  in  regard  to  enclosed  circular 
of  U.  S.  Fur  Industries,  Newark,  N.  J.? 
Note  marked  article.  Would  appreciate 
your  advice  on  this  matter.  b.  j.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  no  information  about  this  pro¬ 
ject  except  what  appears  in  the  circular 
accompanying  the  inquiry.  The  executive 
offices  of  the  company  are  located  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  New  York  City  of¬ 
fices  at  535  Fifth  Avenue.  The  organi¬ 
zation  proposes  devoting  its  energies  to 
raising  muskrats  on  the  ranching  plan, 
the  marshes  on  which  the  animals  are 
to  be  raised  being  located  at  W  ebster, 
Burnett  Co.,  Wis.,  and  Carmel,  N.  J. 
The  ranching  plan  means  that  breeding 
stock  is  sold  to  outsiders  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  divide  the  profits  with  the  in¬ 
vestor.  This  plan  has  been  used  in  pro¬ 
moting  fox  farming,  but  in  all  cases  in 
our  records  those  buying  foxes  under  such 
a  plan  eventually  lost  what  they  invested 
in  the  animals.  The  Hudson  Seal  Fur 
Company,  the  collapse  of  which  took 
place  in  1929,  also  sold  muskrats  on  the 
ranching  plan,  while  the  main  activities 
of  the  latter-named  company  were  selling 
stock  in  the  company,  promising  to  make 
investors  rich.  The  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  branded  the  enterprise 
as  “muskrateering.”  There  appears  to 
be  no  relation  between  the  two  enter¬ 
prises,  but  if  one  would  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past,  we  could  not  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  put  their  savings  in 
muskrats  on  any  ranching  plan. 


What  has  become  of  the  magazine  Mod¬ 
ern  Priscilla ?  I  have  not  received  any 
copies  .since  July  and  my  subscription 
was  paid  up.  This  monthly  is  published 
by  the  Priscilla  Co.,  470  Atlantic  Ave¬ 
nue,  Boston,  Mass.  They  do  not  answer 
my  letters,  so  I  wondered  if  they  had 
gone  out  of  business.  MRS.  H.  B.  xi. 

Rhode  Island. 

It  is  our  information  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  discontinued  with  July  issue.  This 
will  explain  why  subscribers  to  Modern 
Priscilla  are  not  receiving  the  magazine. 


Will  you  give  me  information  regarding 
the  Allen  Shirley  Corporation,  engaged 
in  developing  a  plot  of  land  near  Muscle 
Shoals?  I  think  I  saw  the  firm  discussed 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  T-  B- 

We  have  no  information  on  the  Shirley 
Corporation  inquired  about,  but  from  our 
general  information  on  Muscle  Shoals 
land  developments  we  could  not  advise 
northern  people  to  invest  in  any  of  the 
lots  or  land  in  the  vicinity.  Muscle 
Shoals  has  been  exploited  for  a  good 
many  years  by  real  estate  operators,  and 
some  of  them  by  means  that  have  been 
anything  but  fair.  Lots  assessed  at  $100 
have  been  sold  or  offered  for  sale  to  the 
unsuspecting  public  at  $3,000  or  more. 
What  Congress  may  eventually  do  with 
Muscle  Shoals  is  a  mystery  to  be  solved 
in  the  future,  and  those  investing  in  the 
lots  expecting  to  become  rich  from  the 


increase  in  their  value  are  indulging  in 
the  wildest  sort  of  speculation,  which  in 
the  history  of  all  previous  developments 
spells  loss  rather  than  gain  for  the 
speculators. 

Since  we  published  the  former  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reports  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  of  Correspondence,  we  feel 
it  incumbent  on  us  to  print  the  new  and 
latest  pronouncement  of  the  commission, 
although  unimportant. 

On  July  29  a  bulletin  was  sent  to  pub¬ 
lishers  which  reproduced  in  its  entirety, 
and  without  comment,  a  press  release  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
announcing  the  issuance  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order  against  the  American  School 
of  Correspondence,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Sub¬ 
sequently  this  bureau  received  several  in¬ 
quiries  from  publishers  relative  to  the 
American  School,  and  the  school  itself 
has  written  to  us  regarding  the  bulletin 
we  sent  out  with  the  request  that  (heir 
experience  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  be  clarified  in  certain  particulars 
for  the  information  of  publishers. 

Complaint  was  issued  against  the 
American  School  on  November  15,  1927. 
This  complaint  was  superseded  by  an 
amendment  complaint  issued  April  2, 
1929,  a  copy  being  sent  to  publishers  on 
May  13,  1929.  A  copy  of  the  school’s 
answer  was  sent  to  publishers  on  June  5, 
1929. 

The  two  points  at  issue  in  the  amend¬ 
ed  complaint  were  the  “no  profit”  aspect 
of  the  school  and  the  “job  and  a  raise 
guarantee.” 

The  American  School,  was  chartered 
in  Boston  in  1897  under  the  laws  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  as  an  “educational  institution, 
not  for  profit.”  Counsel  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  raised  no  question  as  to  the  right  of 
the  American  School  to  advertise  itself 
as  a  corporation  chartered  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  organized  not  for  profit. 
Objection  was  made,  however,  to  state¬ 
ments  that  it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  make 
a  profit,  and  makes  no  profit. 

The  school  has  admittedly  increased  its 
assets  since  1897,  without  endowments,  as 
a  result  of  having  taken  in  more  money 
than  it  spent  out.  The  commission  held, 
therefore,  that  it  was  misleading  to  refer 
to  the  “no  profit”  feature  of  the  school 
by  the  use  of  such  language  as  would  per¬ 
mit  readers  to  believe  that  the  school  was 
precluded  from  doing  and  did  not  do  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  profit. 

The  school  was  not  charged  with  con¬ 
ducting  a  business  for  profit  in  the  sense 
that  the  surplus  of  income  over  expenses 
was  divided  among  the  principals  of  the 
school,  either  in  the  form  of  dividends  or 
large  salaries,  or  in  any  other  way,  nor 
was  any  evidence  introduced  to  establish 
that  money  had  ever  been  distributed  as 
profits.  While  not  conceding  that  any  of 
its  claims  regarding  the  “no  profit”  fea¬ 
ture  were  in  fact  misleading,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  testified  that  it  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  language  respecting  its  being 
“pledged  not  to  make  a  profit”  or  being 
“prohibited  by  law  or  charter  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit,”  and  that  since  September, 
1928,  the  language  which  appeared  in  its 
bulletin  reads  as  follows: 

“The  American  School  was  founded  in 
Boston  in  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  home  study  to  wage-earners.  It 
was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  as  an  ‘educational  institu¬ 
tion  not  for  profit;’  and  during  its  more 
than  30  years’  existence  it  has  never  dis¬ 
tributed  a  penny  of  income  as  dividends 
or  profits.” 

The  “no  profit”  statements  objected  to 
were  abandoned,  according  to  our  infor¬ 
mation,  some  time  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  cease  and  desist  order. 

No  question  was  raised  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  as  to  the  character  or  quality  of  in¬ 
struction  given  by  the  American  School, 
nor  as  to  any  guarantee  or  guarantees 
the  school  elected  to  give  its  students.  No 
charge  was  made,  nor  evidence  introduced, 
to  establish  that  the  school  did  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  guarantee  it  offered.  Objection 
was  directed  solely  to  the  use  of  alleged 
misleading  statements  that  induce  stu¬ 
dents  to  subscribe  for  courses  and  incur 
financial  obligations  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  done.  The  bulletin  sent 
out  by  this  bureau  on  July  28,  specifies 
the  particular  representations  which  the 
commission  held  to  be  objectionable. 

Although  the  school  consistently  con¬ 
tended  that  its  “job  and  a  raise  guaran¬ 
tee”  was  offered  in  good  faith,  and  that 
the  particular  language  complained  of 
had  not  been  used  recently,  the  point  of 
particular  interest  is  that  the  school  tes¬ 
tified  that  in  September  of  1929  it  had 
taken  steps  to  abandon  the  “job  and  a 
raise  guarantee”  (not  offering  it  to  re¬ 
spondents  of  subsequent  advertising)  and 
that  during  December  of  1929  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  completely  withdrawn. 

Can  you  recommend  to  me  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Correspondence  College.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  which  teaches  government 
courses  by  mail?  D.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  corre¬ 
spondence  instructions  with  view  to  pre¬ 
paring  for  sivil  service  examinations.  The 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  advises  that  he  will  furnish  the  in¬ 
formation  without  charge  to  enable  in¬ 
dividuals  to  prepare  for  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations. 


STOVER  MFG. 
&  ENGINE  CO. 

61  Lake  Street 
FREEPORT,  ILL. 

Also  makers  of  Wind¬ 
mills,  Engines,  Pump 
Jacks,  Saw  Frames,  etc. 


A  balanced  ration  of  home-ground  feed  makes  health¬ 
ier,  better  stock.  It  cuts  feeding  costs,  enabling  you 
to  save  money.  Cattle  properly  fitted  for  market  means 
a  faster  "turnover”  and  increased  profits.  All  these 
can  be  had  if  you  own  a  Stover  Hammer  Mill.  It 
grinds  shelled  or  ear  corn,  all  small  grains  and  rough- 
age.  With  it  you  can  grind  grain  alone,  roughage 
alone  or  mix  both  at  the  same  time.  Numerous  ex¬ 
clusive  features  found  on  no  other  hammer  mill. 
Write  us  today  for  prices,  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  Offset  drought  losses  with 
more  efficient  feed. 


Cut  Feeding  Costs  20% 


The 

Old  Reliable 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. , 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

Byrd’s  Expedition  was  fitted  out  with 
them.  Keeps  out  the  cold  and  wind. 
Made  to  fit  snugly  without  binding, 
wears  like  iron,  will  not  rip,  ravel  or 
tear,  and  the  warm  knit-in  wool  fleece 
lining  gives  ample  protection  on  the 
coldest  days.  Three  styles — coat  with 
or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


r 

Defies 

Antarctic 

Cold 

With 


EDWARDS  ROOFING 


PROTECT  and  beautify  your  home  and 
barns  with  EDWARDS  Metal  Roofs  and 
your  roofing  troubles  will  be  over  for  good. 
Weather-proof,  fire-proof,  lightning-proof, 
wind-proof,  they  last  as  long  as  the  buildings. 
Cost  you  much  less  because  we  control  every¬ 
thing  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof  and  sell  direct  to  you  at  factory  prices. 
BEAUTIFUL -PERMANENT- ECONOMICAL 
Painted  or  galvanized  steel  or  genuine  rust- 
resisting  copper-bearing  steel.  Styles  for  all 
purposes.  Shingles  (Individual  or  in  clusters 
or  Spanish  Tile).  Sheets  (plain  or  corrugated, 
standing  seam,  or  v-crimped). 

Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Factory  Prices. 

Amazingly  low  cost.  Easy  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Fully  guaranteed.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers 
are  our  best  advertisement.  Ask 
for  Roofing  Book  No.  173. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
1123-1173  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

_ _ _ (C) 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  aud  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  aud  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1M2 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


NOW .  .  .  PULL  STUMPS 
IN  RECORD  TIME 

/^Use  Your  Tractor^.  ' 


With  a  Hercules  new  Tractor-Drive 
Stump  Puller,  you  can  easily  and 
quickly  clear  your  own  land  —  and 
make  big  money  doing  the  same  job 
for  neighbors.  One  man  does  all  the 
work.  Automatic  clutch  utilizes  both 
forward  and  backtripsof  Tractor — 
no  driving  over  pulling  rope  —  no 
belts,  sprockets  or  drive  chains — com¬ 
plete  outfit,  light  and  compact.  Does 
t  he  wo  rk  i  n  h  al  f  the  time — do  u  blcs  p  rof- 
its.  Suitable  for  any  make  of  tractor. 


ALSO -band 


operated  and 


horse  jpower 


machines  — 


Proved  best 


by  official 


tests. 


10%  p-°  w  N 


Balance  in  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


Today — write  for  special 
factory  prices .  .  .and  free 
bookonland  clearing  profit 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2330  —29th  St., 

CENTERVILLE  -  IOWA 


A  FRAME  s 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  malt¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  Ail 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER 

Box  3 


AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


Ship  Model  Making 

By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 

$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  YorK 


An  old  established  house  invites 
application  from  an  educated, 
country-bred  young  man,  not  over 
35,  for  position  with  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  rapid  promotion;  must 
have  executive  ability  and  prefer¬ 
ably  some  experience  in  business  or 
selling,  and  capable  of  writing  or 
preparing  advertising  literature; 
this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
a  capable  young  man  willing  to 
work  himself  into  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness;  reference  required  for  char¬ 
acter  and  ability;  state  education 
and  experience.  Address  Box  9258, 

I  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 


HOUSEKEEPER,  24,  with  daughter  4,  raised 
on  farm;  good  home  and  kindness;  will  do 
anything.  Write  MRS.  ROSE  MURPHY,  8527 
124th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COMPETENT,  pleasant,  American  woman, 
Protestant,  desires  position;  good  cook  and 
housekeeper;  give  full  particulars  and  wages 
paid  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  0223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  would  like  position  on 
dairy  or  poultry  farm.  ALFRED  SANDAL, 
R.  D.  2,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  10  years’  experience  in 
all  branches  of  poultry  raising,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  charge  of  plant,  estate  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  with  one  child,  9,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  state  wages  and  particulars.  A.  T., 
281  Pine  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  handy,  Scotch,  50, 
drives  car;  references.  YY’Y’LLIE,  Box  690, 
Woodmere,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


I  ....  FLORIDA,  on  St.  Andrew*  Bay— Winter- 

LVnn  nQlGlli  summer  Resort.  Wonderful  Climate.  Gulf, 
Hay,  Creeks,  Lakes.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf, 
Varied  Entertainmeut.  Furnished  Houses,  Apartments, 
Rooms— Reasonable  Rates.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


MA  TDCCDACCIMf  CirNC°wner’B  name  and  address 
NU  IKLor AMlNo  Olbniprinted;  weatherproof 
cloth,  one  foot  square;  New  York  Conservation  law 
specifications.  12,  $2.00;  25,  $3.60,  postpaid;  quantity 
prices.  Most  other  states,  12,  $1.50;  26,  $2.60.  THE 
BARRE  GAZETTE,  Barre,  Massachusetts.  Eat.  1834 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
ami  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years,  who  is  faithful  and 
trusty,  who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poul- 
trv,  for  general  farming;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  general  house¬ 
work  and  plain  cooking  on  farm;  must  be 
healthy  and  under  45;  wages  $35  per  month, 
good  home;  give  particulars.  R.  L.  INSCOE, 
Box  97,  R.  F.  D.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Middle-aged,  responsible  man  for 
general  farm  work ;  room  and  board,  $30  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  9236,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  grower  and  florist,  re¬ 
tail  place,  Connecticut;  good  future;  $30 
week;  permanent  ADVERTISER  9243,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — White  Protestant,  settled  woman, 
good  cook,  baker,  all-year  position;  salary 
$60;  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  217, 
Smith  town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

W ANTED — Middle-aged  farmer,  single,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  must  know  how  to  milk; 
state  age,  experience,  salary  expected;  year 
around  job;  near  Somerville,  N.  J.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST  wanted  to  work  on  share  basis, 
apple  orchard.  Central  New  Jersey  location. 
ADVERTISER  9256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  wanted  by  up-to-date  farmer  or  es¬ 
tate  manager,  first-class  cattle  man,  thorough 
knowledge  of  crop  rotation  and  machinery;  10 
years  present  position;  Protestant,  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  9181,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  will  be  available 
immediately  for  new  connection;  agricultural 
college  graduate,  six  years’  experience  as  coun¬ 
ty  agent,  1%  years  as  agricultural  advisor  and 
assistant  superintendent  on  large  dairy  farms: 
specialized  in  economical  production.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND,  single,  dairyman  or  milker  job; 

good  referenes.  ADVERTISER  9196,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-CARETAKER,  Italian-American, 
age  37,  married;  15  years’  driving  experience, 
accustomed  driving  children,  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  reliable  and  careful  driver,  also 
understand  poultry,  cows,  garden,  handy  with 
tools:  ^trustworthy,  industrious,  sober.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN.  28,  driver’s  license,  do  anything  ex¬ 
cept  milk;  state  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
9209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY’MAN,  wide  experience,  proven  abili¬ 
ty,  would  be  interested  in  large-scale  broiler 
venture  on  strictly  profit-sharing  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9203,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

COWMAN  seeks  employment  on  private  estate, 
help  at  anything,  not  afraid  of  work;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  9229,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

POULTRY  manager,  educated,  unique,  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager  on  internationally  known 
plants,  particularly  skilled  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction  new  plants,  renovating  derelicts,  flock 
management,  breeding  and  choice  of  laying  con¬ 
test  winners,  sales;  might  save  the  unwary 
many  pitfalls.  ADVERTISER  9204,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  manager  of  exceptional  abil¬ 
ity,  open  for  position,  share  salary  basis,  to 
manage  up-to-date  plant;  25  years’  practical 
working  experience,  Leghorns,  expert  mating, 
egg  production,  hatching,  rearing  in  large  num¬ 
bers;  only  high-class  proposition;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  results  guaranteed;  highest  reference. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9221,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  20  years’  experience,  seeks 
position  on  farm  or  estate;  highest  references, 
reasonable  salary,  interview  desired.  Ah'  LK- 
TISER  9219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  seeks  employment  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  hustler,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wants  position,  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  dry-hand  milker,  handle  horses 
and  machinery;  understand  wood-work;  good 
habits,  steady;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  dairy  farm 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  9231,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  as 
working  foreman  on  commercial  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  10  years’  experience  in  commercial  line; 
can  furnish  best  of  reference.  BOX  190,  Madalin, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  will  look  after  property  having 
easily  worked  fields,  in  exchange  for  small 
wage  and  use  of  some  land.  ADVERTISER 
9232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man.  Swedish,  32;  woman,  American, 
28;  absolutely  honest,  conscientious  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  wishes  position  as  butler-houseman 
and  cook-chambermaid  with  small  Protestant 
family  or  on  gentleman’s  place  in  the  country 
or  small  town  anywhere;  good  practical  training 
in  caring  for  invalid  people;  very  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  considerate  treatment  and  a  good  home 
more  essential  than  high  wages;  please  state 
full  particulars  first  letter.  Write  P.  O.  BOX 
543,  Summit,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  German,  12  years’  experience,  spe¬ 
cialist  in  roses  and  tree  nursery;  private  or 
commercial;  best  references.  GEORGE  BRAUN, 
72-35  77tli  Ave.,  Glendale,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  competent,  with  child,  seeks  position 
as  housekeeper,  plain  cooking,  sewing,  con¬ 
genial  surroundings.  ADVERTISER  9235,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  28,  farm-raised,  handy,  re¬ 
liable,  desires  position  on  farm  or  estate;  good 
milker;  reference.  BOX  127,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


WORK  wanted  on  farm;  can  drive  trucks  and 
tractor;  young  southern  man;  references 
furnished.  Address  ADVERTISER  9238,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Russian,  29  years  old,  single, 
3  years’  experience  in  the  best  poultry  farm 
in  France;  best  references.  KORCIIAK- 
NOVITSKY,  125  West  115th  St.,  Apt.  15,  New 
York  City. 


MAN,  poultry  and  dairy,  experienced,  wants 
place  November  15;  space  for  ear;  handy  with 
tools;  reference.  GEO.  MARSH,  Box  381,  Man- 
liasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  Swiss,  small  family,  experienced 
dairyman,  wants  position;  steady  worker; 
good  references;  wife  willing  for  cooking  and 
general  houseworking.  Address  ULRICH  RUTZ, 
Annandale,  N.  J. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  married,  five  children, 
American,  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  gardening,  first-class  references,  wants 
position  on  private  estate.  PETER  SLATER, 
Milford.  Conn. 


Y’OUNG  man  desires  position  up-to-date  dairy 
or  poultry  farm;  experience  with  cattle,  good 
milker,  general  worker;  good  habits;  references. 
MILFORD  STANLEY,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN,  25,  single,  life-time  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  2  years  agricultural  school  training, 
wants  steady  position.  ALBERT  VON  MALIK, 
158  South  Elliott  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  steady,  high-class,  20 
years’  experience  in  incubation,  brooding,  egg 
production,  etc.;  able  to  take  charge;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  9244,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position;  milker. 

barn-man;  good  character,  references;  state 
salary,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9245,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  man,  about  50,  desires  work  in  dairy 
or  on  dairy  farm;  experienced,  sober,  reliable: 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  9246,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  middle-aged,  single,  farmer-poul- 
tryman,  job  by  month;  am  also  good  dry- 
hand  milker  and  handy;  no  liquor.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  *9247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  29,  widely  experienced  in  both 
growing  and  marketing,  seeks  place  for  next 
year;  can  renovate  a  neglected  orchard  or  main¬ 
tain  a  well-improved  one  in  profitable  condition; 
references  from  State  horticulturists.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  would  like  employ¬ 
ment,  farm,  dairy,  caretaker,  handy-man;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  9249,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  no  children,  good  habits, 
wishes  position  on  a  good  farm  or  estate  as 
working  foreman;  honest  and  capable.  W. 
KNOWLES,  R.  1,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  Hollander,  age  32,  very  good  dry-hand 
milker,  experienced  with  milking  machine; 
good  references:  desires  position,  ADVERTISER 
9250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm,  can  milk  and  do 
other  chores.  ADVERTISER  9254,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  young  German  wants  position  on 
chicken  or  general  farm:  state  wages.  H. 
STOCKER,  173  Jaques  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  with  small  boy,  desires  good 
home  in  country;  small  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4%  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Jsland;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  stables  50 
head  cattle;  12  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
State  road;  milk  taken  from  door;  advantage  of 
Dutchess  County  and  Poughkeepsie  City  dffer- 
ential;  possession  April  1,  1931;  please  state 
experience  and  references  with  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENESEE  COUNTY  farm,  well  fenced  in  large 
fields;  670  acres;  two  State  highways  and 
two  railroads  cross  the  farm;  4  houses,  5  large 
barns;  bottom  land,  dark  loam,  some  muck, 
adapted  to  truck  gardening,  drainage  good,  flat 
land  but  no  swails,  all  clean  plow  land;  much  of 
it  new  land  stumped  within  20  years;  one  of 
the  best  producers  of  general  crops;  inspection 
solicited;  must  be  sold;  terms  favorable;  own¬ 
er  old,  bed-ridden  and  no  children.  HENRY  D. 
GALBRAITH,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  breeding  plant,  well  advertised  and 
on  a  profitable  basis,  will  be  sold  to  a  reliable 
buyer;  stocked  with  high  record  pedigreed  Holly¬ 
wood  strain  Leghorns.  Address  BOX  152,  Mount 
Ephraim,  N.  J.,  for  full  particulars. 

FOR  SALE — Timber  land,  some  timber;  located 
near  school,  church,  railroad  and  store;  in 
about  8  or  10-acre  tracts,  at  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  E.  J.  NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  Salem  County, 

N.  J. 

HOME,  town  8,000,  30  miles  Philadelphia;  heat, 
gas,  water,  electric;  fronts  pike;  large  house, 
fine  condition;  roomers;  500  hens;  houses  900; 
sacrifice,  leaving  State.  E.  M.  TIMBERLAKE, 
Owner,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

WANT  to  buy  or  lease,  small  farm  near  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  suitable  for  raising  chickens; 
must  be  reasonable;  no  agents.  S.  E.  DAYLY, 
Gen  Del.  Wilmington,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.,  6-room 
house,  all  improvements;  general  store,  gas 
station,  lunch-room,  etc.;  plot  90x357;  on  main 
liighwav;  yearly  business  $25,000;  information, 
write  H.  YOUNG,  8864  81st  Road,  Glendale, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY,  SHEEP  and  grain  farm,  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  good  road,  two  miles  com¬ 
munity  center  and  railroad,  %  mile  school;  in 
neighborhood  of  prosperous  farmers;  146  acres 
machine  worked  fields,  10-acre  pasture,  fuel- 
wood  for  farm  use;  two-story  15-room  house, 
well  water,  good  cellar,  nice  lawn,  shrubs  and 
shade;  barn  32x78,  tile  silo,  barn,  28x40,  sheep 
barn  18x40,  shed,  garage,  henhouse  and  hog- 
house;  ail  buildings  in  good  repair  and  recent¬ 
ly  painted;  worthy  your  investigation;  include 
quantity  bay:  price  $8,500,  liberal  terms.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  —  200-acre  dairy  farm  in  Sussex 
County,  N.  J. ;  will  keep  50  cows;  good  land, 
water,  buildings,  on  concrete  road,  1%  miles 
from  town,  five  creameries;  will  sell  fully 
equipped  if  desired;  price  reasonable,  easy 
terms;  owner  retiring;  for  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9228,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  RENT— Florida,  furnished  cottage,  $35  a 
month.  Enquire  1121  EAST  AMELIA  AVE., 
Orlando,  Fla. 

WANTED — A  large  tract  of  cheap  land  suit¬ 
able  for  grazing  .and  hay;  mild  Winters.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  50  to  70  acres  by 
December  1,  option  to  buy.  WM.  HORNE, 
Ridgeview  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  general  store  or  roadside  stand 
on  main  highway  with  modern  living  quar¬ 
ters  and  land.  ADY’ERTISER  9237,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

NEW  JERSEY  poultry  farm,  18  acres,  equipped 
for  1,400  layers  and  hatchery;  large  house 
with  all  improvements;  50  miles  from  New 
York;  splendid  location  near  State  highway  and 
railroad.  Address  ADVERTISER  9242,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Jersey  home,  few  acres,  fruit,  good 
condition,  improved  road;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Millbrook 
N.  Y. 

FOE  SALE — Florida  home.  5  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  oranges,  on  Dixie  Highway.  BOX  173, 
Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 

FOR  RENT  —  Gas  station  and  small  poultry 
plant  with  bungalow,  whole  or  separate;  on, 
9-W  route,  Albany-New  Y’ork;  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  GEO.  BRAY,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent,  share-basis,  equipped  and 
slocked  poultry  plant  for  at  least  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  layers,  with  expansion  later;  understand 
construction;  married,  no  children.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  9252,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  river-front  farms,  on  State 
highway;  good  for  dairy  or  poultry;  gas,  elec¬ 
tric  and  phone  available;  good  schools;  no  busi¬ 
ness  on  Sunday.  YVrite  YV.  D.  ORE,  R.  D.  3, 
Millville,  N.  J. 

PRACTICAL  farmer,  with  plenty  help,  wants 
equipped  dairy  farm,  small  cash  payment, 
half  income  or  cash  rent;  Northern  New  Y’ork. 
ADY’ERTISER  9253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Commercial  New  Jersey  apple  or¬ 
chard  bearing,  young,  or  will  rent  for  cash 
or  share  basis.  ADY’ERTISEIt  9255,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957  Rochester,  N.  Y’. 

OUR  NEYV  clover  honey  is  wonderful;  five-pound 
pail,  $1.25  postpaid;  six  pails.  $6.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 

FINEST  quality  clover  honey,  (X)  lbs.,  $6;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  clover  comb,  24  sections.  $4,802 
mixed  buckwheat,  $4.50;  not  prepaid;  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  clover  comb.  $1.30;  delivered  third  zone. 
EDYVARD  REDDOUT,  New  YVoodstock,  N.  Y. 

EL  Y’ENADO  Ranch,  Imperial  prunes;  guaran¬ 
teed  the  finest,  largest,  most  delicious  prunes 
grown;  sold  packed  in  redwood,  5  lbs.,  $2.25 
postpaid;  check  accepted.  YVrite,  S.  BATCHEL- 
LOR,  Y’enado,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 

HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover-basswood  (sam¬ 
ple  4  cts.),  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat,  $5.20; 
10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover-basswood 
or  clover,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C. 
YVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

IOYVA  sweet  clover  extracted  honey,  case,  2  60- 
lb.  cans,  $12.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

“DEPEW’S  HONEY” — Clover,  or  water  white 
basswood-clover,  60  pounds,  $5.40:  120  lbs., 
$10  here;  mixed  honey;  7  cents.  LAVERN  DE¬ 
PEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60:  buckwheat,  $5.40:  also  pails  and  whole¬ 
sale.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


TO  THOSE  who  wish  only  the  best  in  maple 
syrup,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
gallon,  delivered  at  my  risk,  any  place  first, 
second'  and  third  zone.  D.  F.  ROBINSON,  Paw- 
let,  Vt. 


PECANS,  large  paper  shell  for  Thanksgiving: 

live  and  ten-pound  bags,  sixty  cents  pound 
prepaid ;  send  money  order.  J.  L.  CARTER. 
Ellaville,  Ga. 


HONEY’,  new  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10  lbs., 
$1.85,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6.60,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


GORDY’S  holly  wreaths  and  evergreens  for 
Christmas  decorations;  write  for  illustrated 
catalog.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.85, 
postpaid.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.75  gallon  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  224  East  Ave.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 


HONEY- — Extra  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.40:  buck¬ 
wheat  or  amber,  $4.80  here;  10-lb.  pail  clover 
comb,  $1.75  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  quilts  for  sale;  write  for  prices. 
MRS.  OLIN  WRISLEY,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS  PECANS,  new  crop,  5  lbs.,  $2;  10  lbs.. 

$3.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.50.  delivered;  special  quan¬ 
tity  prices.  E.  E.  GOSE,  Decatur,  Texas. 


CHOCOLATE  nut  fudge,  60  cents  pound;  2  lbs., 
$1,  postpaid.  E.  H.  MILLER,  R.  2,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65, 
postpaid;  60  lbs.,  here,  $6;  postpaid,  $6.90; 
comb  honey,  24  combs,  $4.60;  100  combs,  $16.50 
here.  WM.  SCIIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80  cents;  10  lbs., 
$1.50;  four  5  lbs.,  $2.80;  prepaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’ — -Delicious  clover,  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1; 

60  lbs.,  $6,  and  2  doz.  combs,  $4.50  f.o.b. 
WHEELER  &  TURVEREY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


A  REAL  HOME  in  country  for  elderly  gentle¬ 
men.  Address  MEADOW-BROOK,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y. 


BEEMAN  garden  tractor  with  carrier,  plow, 
cultivators,  discs,  billers,  furrowers.  weeders. 
potato  diggers,  harrow,  tools,  etc.;  $115,  little 
used.  RAMAPO  VIEW  FARM,  Darlington  Ave., 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1;  2 
pails,  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover  or 
basswood,  $5.40;  24  combs,  clover,  $4.80;  mixed, 
$4,  here;  purity  guaranteed.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar,  excellent  quality,  10-lb. 

pail,  $3.25;  syrup,  $2.75  gal.,  delivered  zone 
three.  BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proetorsville,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Set  bob-sleds,  hand-made,  $20;  also 
Portland  cutter,  $10;  both  f.o.b.  Stockton; 
guaranteed  to  please.  FRANK  READING,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J. 


HOMELIKE  accommodation  with  excellent  table 
fare  is  offered  for  one  or  two  elderly  persons 
difficult  to  care  for  at  home;  resident  medical 
and  nursing  care;  $85  month,  no  extras. 
SANITARIUM,  Cranbury,  N.  J.  Telephone  395. 


PURE  honey,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails. 
$3.50;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per  pail  less;  mixed, 
15  cts.  per  pail  less;  write  for  wholesale  prices 
of  pails  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH  GREGG,  Et¬ 
hridge,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  home  for  elderly  woman  or  convalescent; 

rates  very  reasonable.  MRS.  K.  L.  l’REMM, 
Oakdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand,  14-in.  plow,  disc,  har¬ 
row  for  Fordson  tractor;  further,  second-hand 
power  spray  pump  for  orchard;  second-hand  ham¬ 
mer  mill  for  grinding  grain  and  feed;  all  must 
be  in  perfect  condition.  ADVERTISER  9234, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  hot-water  boiler  and  temperature 
regulator;  give  grate  surface  and  actual 
rating.  H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


HONEY’ — Our  finest  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

12  5-lb.  pails,  $7;  clover,  Autumn  flower.  60 
lbs.,  $5.25;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious:  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Used  James  manure  carrier,  also  for 
sale,  61  James  steel  cow  mangers  in  5  and 
6-cow  units.  C.  F.  NORDSTROM,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY— Only  fifty  5-lb.  pails  at  80c;  fifty  2%- 
lb.  cans  at  40c;  light  extracted  honey,  qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  •GEO.  B.  ODWELL,  Downs- 
ville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  pictures.  Write  W.  SIMMS, 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


VERY  delicious  gold  skin  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel  hamper,  f.o.b.  Delmar.  EDWIN 
BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 
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This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

for  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Why  Pay  Five 
Prices  for  Your 
Windows? 

Window  glass  costs 
5  times  as  much  as 
GLASS  CLOTH. 
This  amazing  ma¬ 
terial  saves  80%  on 
the  cost  of  windows 
for  barns,  hog  houses, 
poultry  houses,  ga¬ 
rages,  etc.  Strong, 
transparent  and 
weatherproof  it  is  the 
ideal  material  for 
storm  doors,  storm 
windows  and  porch 
enclosures.  Millions 
of  yards  now  in  use.  Successful  for  14  years. 

Just  think — a  widow  that  takes  only  25c  worth 
of  GLASS  CLOTH  would  cost  $1.20  if  glass  was 
used!  GLASS  CLOTH  you  just  tack  in  place. 

Besides  that,  GLASS  CLOTH  lets  in  the  sun’s 
health  rays  that  make  hens  lay  in  winter  and  keep 
poultry  and  stock  in  healthy  condition.  Window 
glass  shuts  out  these  rays.  GLASS  CLOTH  saves 
you  money  and  makes  you  money. 


e  writes : 

“When  we  moved  here  there  was  no  poultry  house.  The  owner  let  us 
use  the  barn  and  garage.  By  taking  off  a  few  boards  and  replacing  with 
GLASS  CLOTH  it  made  a  fine  place  to  handle  the  hens.  In  October  we  got 
3,826  eggs,  which  sold  for  $128.55.  In  November,  3,863  eggs,  cash 
$151.09.  December,  3,001  eggs,  cash  $101.55.  That  makes  a  total  in  three 
months  of  $381.19,  which  is  not  bad  for  242  hens.  GLASS  CLOTH 
works  wonders.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  ordinary  window  glas3  at  all.” 

THE  amazing  thing  about  GLASS  CLOTH  is  the 
way  it  makes  hens  lay  in  winter.  It  lets  in  the  sun’s 
powerful  health  rays,  that  glass  shuts  out.  Under  GLASS 
CLOTH  hens  lay  like  it  was  spring.  Put  big  GLASS 
CLOTH  windows  in  your  hen  house.  Let  in  floods  of 
these  rays.  Your  hens  will  become  active.  Egg  paralysis 
will  disappear.  You  will  be  gathering  lots  of  eggs  when 
prices  are  at  their  highest.  Often  a  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
repays  its  cost  many  times  over  in  a  single  season. 
Scientists  say  give  your  hens  health  rays.  Poultry  raisers 
have  found  great  new  profits  in  GLASS  CLOTH.  Order 
a  roll  today.  Take  out  all  glass  windows.  Put  up  GLASS 
CLOTH.  Then  count  the  increase  in  egg  yield. 

Make  Your  Home  Cozy 

For  Zero  Days 

Enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  warm  home 
this  winter.  Put  up  storm  windows 
and  doors  of  GLASS  CLOTH  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  Saves  fuel  and 
doctor  bills.  No  chilly  draughts  to 
bring  on  colds  and  sickness. 

Porches  and  sleeping  porches  enclosed  with  GLASS  CLOTH 
are  like  extra  rooms  added  to  your  home  at  very  low  cost. 

GLASS  CLOTH  lets  in  abundant  light  and  holds  warmth  into 
the  house.  Can  be  taken  down  in  the  spring  and  used  next  winter. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


End  the  expense  of  glass  today.  Order  a 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  at  this  special  price 
— $5.00  for  15  yards,  36  inches  wide  (135 
sq.  ft.)  The  same  area  in  glass  windows 
would  cost  $25.00.  Why  pay  so  much  when 
GLASS  CLOTH  is  so  satisfactory  ? 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  sold  by  thousands  of 
dealers.  But  if  your  dealer  does  not  happen 
to  have  it,  accept  no  substitutes.  Order 
direct  from  our  nearest  factory.  Its  extra 
strength  and  patented  weatherproofing,  make 
GLASS  CLOTH  the  ideal  material  for  your 
windows. 


Use  This 
COUPON 


TURNER  BROS.,  DEPT.  781 
BLADEN,  NEBR.  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

1  enclose  $ . for  which  send  me . 

rolls  of  GLASS  CLOTH,  prepaid  parcel  post 
at  the  advertised  trial  offer  price.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  10  days'  use  I  may  return  it  and  you 
will  refund  my  money. 

Name  . . 

Address . 

Town . State . 


GENUINE 


Super-Strength  Material 

Name  in  Red  on  Edge  of  Each  Yard 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  original.  The  strongest  material  of 
its  kind.  Proven  by  14  years  of  success  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms.  Grade  for  grade  GLASS  CLOTH  gives 
you  more  for  your  money  than  any  other.  If  you  want  real 
value  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  v/hen  you  buy.  Look  for 
the  name  on  the  edge  of  every  yard.  It  is  there  for  your 
protection.  Genuine  GLASS  CLOTH  is  extra  strong  and 
durable.  In  actual  test  a  small  frame  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
has  supported  a  load  of  half  a  ton  without  any  sign  of  tearing. 

It  is  waterproof  and  weatherproof.  Let’s  in  abundant  light. 

Makes  interior  brighter  because  the  light  is  scattered  in  all  Just  Tack  It  Up 
directions.  Its  cheapness  makes  it  the  ideal  window  light,  glass  cloth  is  the  easiest  window 
You  can  use  it  in  every  building  on  your  farm  and  save  80%.  ;LP“oVUeniniUSor'8?„  ‘  w  Tomfmade 
GLASS  CLOTH  is  sold  by  thousands  of  dealers  all  over  frames.  Sash  is  not  required  as  with 

glass.  Comes  in  rolls  and  can  be  cur 

the  United  States.  If  it  happens  that  your  dealer  is  out  of  with  knife  or  shears.  You  can  repair 

......  ,  ....  _  a  broken  glass  window  with  GLASS 

it  you  can  get  quick  shipment  by  ordering  direct  from  our  cloth  in  a  few  minutes  for  only  a 

farfnrrr  few  cents  cost-  KeeP  a  ro11  on  hand 

nearest  ractory.  for  repairs  at  all  times. 

BLADEN,  NEBRASKA 
WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  781 


Write  Nearest 
Office 
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Marketing  the  McIntosh  Apple  Crop 


HAT  will  become  of  all  the  McIntosh 
produced  when  the  almost  number¬ 
less  trees  now  growing  come  into 
full  bearing  with  a  good  crop?  Can 
our  market  absorb  them? 

These  are  the  questions  which 
have  puzzled  and  are  puzzling  the  growers  of,  and 
dealers  in,  this  unique  variety  of  apples. 

Those  who  have  endeavored  to  weigh  the  factors 
involved,  look  ahead  so  as  to  foresee  conditions  in 
the  future,  and  plan  their  operations  accordingly, 
have  generally  agreed  on  a  number  of  fundamental 
factors.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

1. — The  flavor  and  quality  of  the  McIntosh  apple 
are  so  exceptionally  fine  that  most  persons  who  eat 
them  once,  try  first  to  get  them  when  seeking  dessert 
apples. 

2.  — Only  a  small  proportion  of  our  population  have 
become  acquainted  with  them.  This  is  mainly  be¬ 
cause:  (a)  Those  who  do  know  them  have,  except  in 
years  of  heavy  production,  been  willing  to  pay  more 
for  them  than  strangers;  (b)  this  active  demand  has 
drawn  them  directly  to  the  several  large  cities  where 
they  have  become  well  known. 

3.  — Their  tender  skin  and  flesh  and  quick  loss  of 
condition  and  flavor  when  taken  from  storage  and 
shipped  and  handled  in  ordinary  packages  like  other 
apples,  discourage  dealers  who  may  try  to  distribute 
them  in  new  markets 

while  they  are  in  sal¬ 
able  condition. 

4.  — It  has  been  found 
possible  to  keep  these 
apples  in  cold  storage 
throughout  the  Winter 
months. 

5.  — So  far  they  have 
not  been  attractive  to 
large  chain  stores,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  cases. 

6.  — The  production  of 
the  McIntosh  is  in  so 
many  orchards,  over  so 
large  a  territory  and 
under  such  varying  con¬ 
ditions  that  co-operative 
thought  and  action  in 
directing  the  packing 
and  distributing  of  this 
variety  is  evidently 
very  difficult. 

After  a  number  of 
years  of  observation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  to  the  problem 
is  taking  form.  There 
are  apparent  certain 
changes  in  the  national 
distribution  of  apples 
that  are  of  special  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Not  many  years  ago 
the  great  cold  storage 
warehouses  in  Boston 
held  upwards  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  boxes  of  western 
apples  each  year.  These 
were  consumed  in  New 
England.  The  past  few 
years  have  seen  a  rapid 
decline  in  such  storage 
holdings  until  now  they 
are  negligible. 

At  the  time  when  New 
England  was  using 
these  great  quantities 
of  western  apples,  many 
carloads  of  New  Eng- 
1  a  n  d  McIntosh  were 
marketed  in  New  York 
City.  Along  with  the 
decline  in  the  use  of 
western  apples  in  New 
England,  in  spite  of  in¬ 
creased  production  of 
New  England  McIntosh, 
there  has  been  less  evi¬ 
dence  of  them  on  the 
New  York  market.  This 
suggests  what  is  hap¬ 
pening.  The  New  Eng¬ 
landers  have  learned 
how  good  their  home¬ 
grown  apples,  especially 


By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

McIntosh,  are,  and  are  using  them  instead  of  the 
others. 

In  one  of  our  rural  cities,  a  large  retail  market, 
one  of  a  small  chain,  for  years  specialized  in  western 
apples  for  its  fancy  trade.  Last  season  it  had  by 
New  Year's  sold  upwards  of  a  thousand  bushels  of 
attractive  McIntosh  from  a  local  orchard,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  varieties.  Many  other  stores  in 
this  city  are  also  selling  an  increasing  quantity  of 
McIntosh,  instead  of  apples  imported  from  distant 
States.  Each  year,  as  people  throughout  the  sec¬ 
tions  where  McIntosh  is  grown  learn  of  its  good¬ 
ness,  a  larger  portion  of  the  crop  stays  near  home 
for  local  consumption.  The  increasing  number  of 
farm  or  community  storages  is  helping  greatly  in 
keeping  a  steady  supply  well  distributed  throughout 
the  producing  territory. 

This  storage  situation  is  becoming  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  handling  of  our  tender  apples 
in  many  ways.  It  makes  possible  the  storing  in 
open  packages  and  trucking  to  markets  within  a 
radius  of  at  least  100  miles.  Apples  carefully  han¬ 
dled  in  this  way  are  being  offered  to  the  consumer 
fresher  and  with  less  bruising  than  is  possible  where 
they  must  be  packed  in  closed  packages  and  handled 
several  times  in  transit  to  the  large  markets.  It  is 


This  load  of  lY^-bushel  crates  can  hold  two  carloads  of  apples.  It  is  starting  for  an  orchard  100  miles  distant. 

Two  trips  daily  are  possible. 


This  truck  delivers  11  300 -bushel  loads  of  apples  weekly  to  its  market  80  miles  distant,  "bringing  back  empty 

crates  and  supplies 

MODERN  HIGHWAYS  AND  FAST  TRUCKS  OF  LARGE  CAPACITY  GREATLY  ENLARGE  THE  DI¬ 
RECT  FARM-TO-MARKET  AREA  SURROUNDING  OUR  CITIES,  AND  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF 

MARKETS  WITHIN  REACH  OF  OUR  ORCHARDS 


permitting  closer  contact  between  distributor  and 
retailer,  eliminating  losses  due  to  undesirable  grad¬ 
ing  and  uncertain  supplies,  and  is  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  distribution,  so  as  to  permit  the  best  apples 
to  be  sold  at  prices  which  many  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  still  return  a  fair  price  to  the  grower. 

There  are  a  number  of  farsighted  growers  all 
through  the  East  who  are  profiting  by  this  condi¬ 
tion,  and  have  built  up  a  home  market  for  their  ap¬ 
ples  which  makes  them  virtually  independent  of  the 
price  changes  in  the  big  markets.  By  adopting  a 
policy  of  giving  good  value  for  a  fair  price,  they  sell 
often,  for  less  than  the  general  market  in  years  of 
scarcity,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  their  customers 
to  keep  in  the  habit  of  using  their  apples.  They 
find  that  this  reacts  to  their  advantage  by  giving 
them  a  loyal,  satisfied  clientele  who  are  willing  to 
pay  them  more  than  the  general  market  in  years  of 
low  prices.  They  also  have  at  home  a  sure  market 
which  will  absorb  their  output  in  years  when  many 
find  it  impossible  to  move  their  fruit  while  it  is  in 
prime  condition  except  at  heavy  loss.  There  are 
conditions  in  the  general  market  where  it  may  pay 
best  always  to  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  Under 
other  conditions,  especially  when  building  up  and 
fostering  a  steady  home  market,  a  farsseeing,  liberal 
policy  has  often  proved  the  best. 

Many  growers,  lured  by  the  high  top  quotations  on 

McIntosh  in  large,  dis¬ 
tant  markets,  plan  their 
packing  and  marketing 
scheme  so  as  to  profit 
by  using  these  markets 
rather  than  cultivate 
their  nearby  city  mar¬ 
kets  where  top  prices 
are  lower  and  but  small, 
frequent  shipments  can 
be  disposed  of.  This 
often,  rightly,  results  in 
disappointing  net  re¬ 
turns  for  the  year’s  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  the  first,  place  the 
most  scrupulous  care 
must  be  exercised  in 
every  operation,  from 
tree  to  retailer  if  a  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  is  to  be 
worth  the  highest  price 
paid  in  any  market.  The 
more  distant  and  large 
the  market,  the  more 
chances  there  are  of  in¬ 
jury  and  the  more  items 
of  a  d  d  e  d  cost.  The 
chances  of  placing  an 
acceptable  product  on  a 
nearby  market  are, 
therefore,  much  better 
than  in  the  distant  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  cost  less. 

P  rope  r  advertising 
pays  in  extending  new 
markets  for  any  prod¬ 
uct.  In  planning  for 
stimulating  the  demand 
for  one’s  apples,  it  is 
very  feasible  for  indi¬ 
viduals  or  associations 
to  divide  and  use  such 
advertising  in  these 
nearby  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  which  are  receiv¬ 
ing  a  steady  supply  of 
their  product,  so  that 
all  the  people  whom 
they  wish  to  supply  will 
be  effectively  reached 
without  the  unnecessary 
and  often  prohibitory 
expense  involved  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  larger  cities 
or  population  areas, 
much  of  which  cannot 
be  supplied  with  the 
goods  advertised  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  or  constant  sup¬ 
ply. 

The  size  or  type  of 
package  proving  suc¬ 
cessful  in  many  of  these 
widely  scattered  locali- 
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ties,  where  growers  or  dealers  have  succeeded,  have 
varied  with  the  individual's  choice  or  local  customs. 
The  good  results  have  been  mainly  due  to  conscien¬ 
tious  care  in  handling  the  fruit  so  as  to  prevent  un¬ 
due  bruising,  providing  uniform,  dependable  goods 
and,  often,  because  of  unusual  package  types  or 
striking  labels  or  marked  individuality  of  contain¬ 
ers,  with  which  the  consumers  learn  to  associate  the 
sort  of  fruit  they  have  found  most  pleasing.  When 
they  learn  to  be  as  choosy  in  selecting  their  favorite 
brands  and  varieties  of  apples  as  when  buying  cof¬ 
fees  or  cigars,  even  though  the  apples  may  come 
from  a  field  crate,  an  advance  has  been  made  which 
will  insure  the  best  possible  market  for  the  amount 
of  fruit  which  the  educated  population  can  consume, 
and  this  amount  is  much  greater  than  when  the 
choice  of  an  apple  was  a  lottery  with  the  odds  often 
against  the  buyer. 


The  Traveling  Library  in  Action 

IT’S  noon  at  this  schoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Caro¬ 
line,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Tompkins  County  “Library 
of  the  Open  Road”  has  just  driven  into  the  yard.  A 
member  of  our  staff  happened  to  drive  by  with  his 
camera  just  as  the  young  woman  in  charge  of  the 
book  truck  stopped  to  allow  these  pupils  to  look  over 
the  collection  and  take  anything  that  they  might  wish 
to  read,  or  anything  that  looked  to  them  as  though 
they  might  like  to  read  it.  She  was  ready,  too, 
with  suggestions,  for  she  is  a  trained  librarian  as 
well  as  an  expert  chauffeur  on  country  roads  that 
are  sometimes  difficult,  if  not  dangerous. 

In  conversation  with 
the  young  librarian,  it 
was  learned  that  this 
traveling  library  was 
started  by  the  loan  of- 
5,000  volumes  from  the 
Library  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Li¬ 
brary  at  Albany  and 
now,  through  its  coun¬ 
ty  and  local  support, 
had  been  expanded  to 
12,000  o  w  n  e  d  books. 

This  truck  makes  some¬ 
what  irregular  visits  to 
the  co  u  ntry  school- 
houses,  132  in  number, 
and  to  the  30  local  sta¬ 
tions  where  books  are 
left  for  adults  or  chil¬ 
dren.  The  intervals  may 
be  two  or  three  months, 
giving  ample  time  for 
reading  the  books  tak¬ 
en,  which  may  number 
several  in  a  family. 

Tompkins  County  has, 
in  round  numbers,  40,- 
000  people  within  its 
borders,  over  9,000  of  whom  live  on  farms.  Through 
the  services  of  this  traveling  library  and  those  main¬ 
tained  in  permanent  quarters,  all  these  people,  4,477 
of  whom  are  children  in  district  schools,  enjoy  pub¬ 
lic  library  service.  If  the  books  wanted  are  not  on 
the  truck,  an  effort  is  made  to  get  them  for  the 
prospective  reader  and  the  popular  books  are,  of 
course,  in  considerable  demand.  No  one  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  whether  in  town  or  on  the  farm,  need 
lack  for  the  books  that  he  would  like  or  needs  to 
read.  M- B*  D* 


The  Old  Fair  Versus  the  New 

T  IS  a  sign  that  the  moral  health  of  the  whole 
is  improving  when  we  see  nearly  all  the  old  type 
of  fairs,  that  cater  so  much  to  the  gambling  element 
and  other  kinds  of  vice,  slowly  going  to  the  wall.  We 
hear  of  some  of  them  every  year  that  have  failed 
to  pay  their  premium  list  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  and 
this  lack  of  funds  can  only  be  laid  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  have  quit  patronizing  them.  But  against 
the  passing  of  this  type  of  fairs  we  see  growing  up 
in  all  the  better  farming  communities  the  real  agri¬ 
cultural  fair,  maybe  it  should  be  called  the  old  fair 
coming  back,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  new  to  most  of 
us  of  this  generation.  The  thing  we  like  about  this 
type  of  fair  is  the  principle  of  clean  amusement  and 
that  amusement  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  community  that  desires  to 
start  a  fair  of  this  kind  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
type,  I  am  giving  the  story  of  one  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  over  30  years.  We  call  our  fair  the 
Barbour  County  Street  Fair,  because  it  is  held  on 
the  streets  of  the  county  seat,  and  on  the  grounds 
and  in  the  county  court  house.  This  fair  was  started 
in  the  Fall  of  1899  and  has  hardly  missed  a  year 
since,  except  during  the  war.  It  has  been  growing 


in  popularity  and  size  ever  since.  Although  we  are 
incorporated  under  the  State  laws  this  was  only 
done  to  get  in  line  with  some  State  aid  for  fairs  of 
its  character.  The  corporation  was  taken  under 
the  State  co-operative  law  and  is  a  non-stock  com¬ 
pany  and  a  non-profit  corporation. 

You  ask  then  how  we  get  our  revenue.  The  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  county  and  surrounding  territory 
who  draw  their  trade  from  our  county  contribute 
about  half  of  the  amount  needed,  while  the  rest  is 
made  from  selling  space  on  the  streets  and  vacant 
lots  for  clean  amusements,  such  as  rides  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  sometimes  a  clean  show,  as  well  as  eating 
stands  and  things  of  that  nature.  It  does  not  take 
much  to  run  quite  a  fair  of  this  kind,  for  it  is  easy 
in  most  localities  to  get  a  lot  of  free  labor  during  the 
days  of  the  fair.  This  keeps  expenses  down  and 
leaves  most  of  the  money  for  premiums.  As  a  usual 
thing,  all  the  civic  bodies  of  the  county  and  towns 
back  fairs  of  this  kind,  for  they  realize  that  they 
are  a  good  thing  for  the  community.  This  year  we 
had  one  of  the  best  fairs  in  its  history  in  spite  of 
the  dry  Summer  and  bad  crops ;  with  only  $500  in 
sight  we  paid  out  over  $100  in  prizes,  and  had  540 
persons  exhibiting  at  the  fair,  wuth  1,270  individual 
exhibits.  We  had  every  part  of  country  life  repre¬ 
sented  from  the  small  boy’s  pet  rabbit  to  the  farm¬ 
ers’  fine  draft  teams. 

Of  course  one  of  our  most  popular  departments  is 
the  4-H  club  exhibits.  We  have  always  found  our 
banks  glad  to  take  care  of  the  premium  list  of  the 
clubs,  and  they  have  been  more  than  liberal,  thereby 
giving  a  lot  of  club  members  a  chance  to  win  prizes. 


Our  amusements,  besides  the  rides  for  the  younger 
folks,  have  mostly  been  contests  that  all  could  take 
part  in,  contests  that  brought  out  the  skill  of  the 
people  of  the  county. 

It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  use  all  the  home 
talent  for  everything  before  we  went  out,  and  for 
that  reason  our  fairs  have  not  been  a  drain  on  the 
county  and  left  dull  times  afterward.  Working  it  in 
that  way  the  folks  realize  that  what  money  they 
spend  is  going  into  the  pockets  of  their  neighbors, 
and  that  it  will  eventually  get  back  to  them.  Most 
of  our  eating  stands,  besides  the  regular  eating- 
houses  of  the  town,  have  been  operated  by  the 
churches  of  the  county.  They  have  made  some  money 
for  themselves,  have  kept  it  all  in  the  community 
and  helped  everyone.  L.  G.  zixn. 

West  Virginia. 


Recollections  of  an  Old-time  Farmer 

WAS  born  on  an  old  Maryland  farm,  about  20 
miles  north  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1838 ;  since  that  time  have  handled  much 
good  sausage.  In  my  early  days  we  had  no  sausage 
grinders  as  at  the  present  time,  just  cut  by  hand 
with  a  clearer  or  broad  ax  such  as  we  could  get 
around  the  farm.  In  1857  12  of  the  farmers  wives’ 
formed  an  organization  to  meet  on  the  second  Thurs¬ 
day  in  each  month  early  in  the  afternoon,  have  a 
plain  supper  and  go  home  much  earlier  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  called  the  Ladies’  Mutual  Benefit  As¬ 
sociation.  Every  member  was  expected  to  bring 
something  that  would  benefit  the  others.  This  was 
said  to  be  the  oldest  woman’s  club  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  this  fact  has  ever  been  con¬ 
tradicted.  I  do  not  think  a  meeting  has  ever  been 
missed.  The  last  meeting  for  September  numbered 
nearly  900 ;  this  has  been  going  more  than  70  years. 


Hermetically  sealing  fruit  and  vegetables  was  un¬ 
heard  of  at  that  time ;  we  dried  everything ;  apples, 
cherries,  blackberries,  peaches,  tomatoes,  etc.,  a  long 
list,  to  last  all  the  year.  I  cannot  be  certain  just 
when  the  canning  was  started.  The  first  we  did  we 
used  one-quart  stone  jars,  wide  mouth,  near  2  in. ; 
the  corks  were  all  boiled.  Tomatoes  were  stewed, 
also  apple  sauce ;  many  blackberries,  peaches  and 
pears  stewed.  The  all-important  item  was  to  have 
everything  as  hot  as  possible ;  the  steamed  cork  put 
in  as  tightly  as  possible,  then  carefully  covered,  cork 
and  top  of  jar.  with  a  homemade  cement.  Corn  was 
all  dried.  This  crude  method  failed  occasionally,  but 
was  much  better  than  dried  apples  or  tomatoes.  Very 
soon  glass  jars  with  many  varieties  of  tops  that  re¬ 
quired  no  cement  came  into  constant  use.  Of  course 
all  present-day  good  housekeepers  use  the  jars  they 
like  best  for  the  purpose. 

What  started  my  old  pen  was  reading  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  making  and  keeping  sausage  for  the 
family  use.  Our  mothers,  very  soon  after  glass  jars 
were  perfected,  started  to  put  sausage  in  glass ;  so 
well  it  kept  that  our  town  cousins  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  fresh  country  sausage  any  time  during  the 
year.  Never  use  leaf  fat  to  put  in  good  sausage,  use 
only  solid  fat  cut  from  side  meat,  it  will  not  fry 
out.  Sausage  to  keep  well  should  be  made  into  cakes 
of  usual  size  for  serving  at  table,  the  same  day  it  is 
made  if  possible.  Put  the  glass  jars  in  cold  water, 
when  they  boil  keep  them  hot  till  used.  Then  to 
cook  the  sausage.  What  is  mostly  used  is  a  drip¬ 
ping  pan  that  fits  in  the  oven  of  your  stove.  Cook 
nearly  as  long  as  if  it  was  to  be  eaten  that  day, 

then  pack  the  hot  cakes 
carefully  in  the  hot  jars, 
pour  in  every  jar  about 
one  inch  of  the  hot 
gi'ease  that  accumulates 
in  the  pan,  seal  tight 
and  turn  every  jar  up¬ 
side  down  while  hot. 
The  cook  must  move 
quickly  while  at  this 
job.  Be  careful  about 
a  d  r  a  f  t.  When  the 
grease  gets  cold  it  will 
all  be  at  the  top  of 
every  jar.  Pack  the 
jars  to  keep  all  invert¬ 
ed.  Keep  in  moderately 
cool  place.  When  ready 
to  serve  fresh  sausage 
take  out  of  the  jars  cold, 
heat  for  a  few  minutes 
to  remove  the  grease 
and  finish  the  cooking. 
When  carefully  done 
every  jar  will  keep  till 
wanted  to  use.  For  to¬ 
matoes  we  selected  me¬ 
dium-size,  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  ;  cut  out  the  core, 
fry  whole  with  skins  on,  while  very  hot  pack  in  hot 
glass  jars,  pour  on  some  of  the  melted  lard  used  to 
fry  the  tomatoes,  invert  all  jars  immediately  so  the 
lard  will  be  at  the  top.  When  needed  for  use  finish 
frying  with  rich  cream  gravy.  This  was  another 
popular  dish  with  old-time  Maryland  farmers,  who 
could  not  get  fresh  tomatoes  at  all  seasons.  These 
notes  are  from  the  recollections  of  a  man  nearly 
93  years  old.  thomas  j.  lea. 

Pennsylvania. 


Carrots  and  Calendulas 

WAS  in  the  garden  tonight  (early  October)  to 
pick  some  tomatoes,  fearing  a  frost,  and  I  came 
in  with  a  pail  of  the  big  red  fruit  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  I  carried  a  bunch  of  orange  and  lemon- 
colored  Calendulas  mingled  with  a  few  feathery  green 
carrot  leaves.  I  put  them  in  a  green  glass  bowl 
where  they  will  delight  the  eye  for  several  days.  It 
had  taken  me  only  a  very  few  minutes  to  gather  and 
arrange  them. 

Last  Spring  when  I  planted  my  garden  I  put  in  a 
bed  of  Calendula  about  four  feet  square  right  next 
to  the  carrots,  and  one  day  I  happened  to  think  they 
would  look  well  together.  I  believe  I  have  had  more 
satisfaction  from  that  bed  of  gay  little  flowers  than 
from  anything  I  ever  planted.  They  began  to  blos¬ 
som  in  June,  and  now  it  is  October  and  they  are 
still  blooming.  I  know  the  frost  will  get  them  soon 
and  I  am  sorry.  Such  bright  cheery  little  flowers, 
they  are  making  a  bright  spot  on  the  dining-room 
table  nearly  every  day  this  Summer  and  Fall. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  other  flowers  in  their  sea¬ 
son  but  the  Calendulas  were  the  standby  for  the  din¬ 
ing-room.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  is  a  hint  of 
orange  in  the  wallpaper  and  orange  candles  on  the 
buffet  that  they  look  so  well  there.  When  I  went 
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to  the  garden  for  lettuce  and  onions  the 
first  blossoms  were  there.  When  the  peas, 
string  beans  and  spinach  came  on,  more 
blossoms  were  there ;  when  the  young  car¬ 
rots  and  beets  were  ready  I  picked  Cal¬ 
endula  and  now  that  the  tomatoes,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  cabbage  are  in  season  I  am 
still  picking  Calendula. 

Vegetables  as  food  for  the  body  and 
flowers  for  the  spirit  are  both  necessary 
to  our  well-being.  Time  spent  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  garden  is  well  spent  whether  it 
be  a  garden  of  vegetables  or  one  of 
flowers.  People  of  today  realize  the  value 
of  vegetables  as  never  before  but  many 
are  still  blind  to  the  value  of  beauty  in 
their  lives. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  like  the  color  of 
Calendula.  Possibly  you  would  prefer  to 
raise  pansies  and  parsnips,  peas  and  Pe¬ 
tunias,  beets  and  Begonias,  Cosmos  and 
cucumbers  or  just  string  beans  and  ger¬ 
aniums.  At  any  rate  I  hope  you  will 
plant  a  bed  of  flowers  somewhere.  To¬ 
day  I  saw  a  very  humble  home,  rather 
shabby  it  was,  but  as  we  passed  I  saw  at 
one  side  of  the  house  that  some  one  had 
planted  Cosmos  in  a  hollow  stump  of  a 
tree  and  they  had  grown  tall  and  were 
filled  with  pink  and  white  blossoms,  mak¬ 
ing  a  giant  bouquet  that  was  indeed  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  Autumn  coloring  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  is  wonderful  and  makes  one  wish 
for  a  brush  and  the  skill  to  put  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  canvas,  but  all  that  the  most 
of  us  can  do  is  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the 
beauty  which  will  soon  be  a  memory. 
Winter  with  its  gray  days  will  be  here. 

MBS.  CHARLES  MC  ARTHUR. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

Western  pear  growers  have  been  main¬ 
taining  an  expert  in  eastern  markets  for 
the  past  few  years  to  find  out  the  best 
way  to  handle  Winter  pears  so  that 
they  may  reach  the  consumer  in  the  best 
possible  shape.  There  have  been  too  many 
so-called  “Black  Boses”  and  too  many 
Bartletts  which  break  down  on  the  fruit 
stands  to  suit  the  producers  on  the  West 
Coast.  They  are  interested  in  developing 
a  demand  for  Winter  varieties  of  pears 
so  as  to  extend  the  season.  It  has  been 
found  that,  provided  Bo.sc  pears  are 
picked  when  they  are  mature,  they  will 
not  ripen  in  cold  storage  or  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  Some  fruits  may  take  on  color 
at  cold  temperatures,  but  there  is  no  ac¬ 
companying  mellowing  or  increased  juici¬ 
ness.  Sixty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  seems 
the  ideal  ripening  temperature,  the  time 
required  being  live  days  to  a  week.  Prop¬ 
erly  handled,  a  Bose  pear  is  hard  to 
improve  upon.  Improperly  ripened  it  is 
as  nearly  worthless  as  anything  edible 
can  possibly  be.  Hopefully  out  of  these 
several  seasons’  work  will  come  better 
methods  of  handling  Winter  pears  in  the 
large  marketing  centers.  If  the  demand 
warrants  it,  it  may  be  something  akin  to 
the  banana  ripening  rooms  now  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  dealers  in  bananas. 

With  Winter  not  so  far  away  it  be¬ 
comes  time  to  think  about  Spring  and 
spraying  operations.  Recent  information 
from  the  Middle  West  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  greatest  injury  to  twigs  by  oil  spray 
was  produced  during  periods  of  high 
humidity;  and  that  visible  oil  injury  to 
foliage  wTas  produced  solely  at  high  hu¬ 
midity.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  during 
periods  of  high  humidity,  the  stomata 
or  openings  in  the  leaves  are  ful'ly  open 
so  that  the  oil  lias  a  better  opportunity 
for  entry  and  penetration. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  London, 
reports  an  Elberta  peach  received  on  the 
London  markets  from  the  Savignano-Sul- 
Panaro  district  in  Italy  which  weighed 
15  ounces.  That  is  a  good-sized  peach, 
but  compare  it  with  the  specimen  grown 
in  1881  in  England  which  weighed  23% 
ounces.  Incidentally  it  is  not  without 
interest  that  the  variety,  Elberta,  of 
American  origin,  is  a  commercial  peach 
in  Italy.  In  years  past,  most  of  the 
better  varieties  of  standard  fruits  had 
a  European  origin.  America  is  now 
making  her  contribution  .to  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  McFarland,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Rose  Society,  concludes  a  discussion 
of  “changeable”  roses  with  “It  is  the 
fanciful,  variable  and  altogether  delight¬ 
ful  character  of  the  queen  of  flowers 
that  makes  us  continuously  her  willing 
servants.”  Some  folks  must  have  stan¬ 
dardized  products,  no  variability,  and  no 
variety.  They  are  oppressed  by  changes 
from  what  they  are  used  to  seeing  and 
experiencing.  But  the  lover  of  fruits 
and  flowers  and  growing  things,  gets  his 
great  satisfaction  out  of  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  that  they  present. 

Imagine  planting  rice  by  airplane. 
California  reports  that  the  plan  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  next  year  sowing  in 
water  from  planes  will  be  common. 


Wideawake  fruit  growers  have  long 
known  that  insects  and  diseases  which 
defoliate  the  trees  are  doing  more  dam¬ 
age  than  would  seem  evident  at  first 
glance.  By  destroying  the  foliage  these 
pests  interfere  with  the  normal  ripening 
of  the  wood,  and  it  goes  into  the  Winter 
in  tender  condition.  Now  comes  the  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  from  other  sources 
that  this  general  observation  is  not  just 
imagination.  It  is  found  that  trees  which 
are  overloaded  are  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  low  Winter  temperatures  than 
are  those  which  have  been  thinned.  Weak 
trees,  that  is,  trees  with  small  or  sparse 
foliage,  are  not  able  to  manufacture  the 
food  materials  for  Winter  storage  that 
they  should  have,  and  are  more  easily 
killed.  The  greatest  degree  of  hardiness 
is  found  in  those  trees  which  have  large 
foliage  per  unit  of  wood,  so  that  there  is 
much  reserve  food  material  stored. 

To  put  the  principle  into  practical 
words,  anything  which  tends  to  give  a 
vigorous  growth  and  rich  green  foliage, 
also  tends  to  increase  resistance  to  Win¬ 
ter  injury — provided,  of  course,  that 
growth  is  not  too  soft  and  ripens  up 
properly  in  the  Fall.  This  means  that 
nitrogen  fertilizers  applied  in  early  Spring 
will  be  beneficial  to  weak  trees  or  those 
in  sod.  It  means  that  Summer  pruning 
will  increase  the  likelihood  to  Winter  in¬ 
jury.  It  means  that  tliorn-leaf  skeleton- 
izer  and  leaf  spot  will  cut  down  on  the 
power  of  the  tree  to  manufacture  food 
reserves,  with  the  result  that  it  will  be 
more  tender  the  following  Winter.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  days  are  over  when  a  man 
may  spray  only  during  those  seasons  in 
which  his  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  He 
would  better  thin  his  fruit  in  the  years  of 
over-loaded  trees,  and  spray  them  during 
the  “off”  years  as  well  as  during  the  “on” 
years.  But,  here  again,  the  alert  growers 
have  known  this  for  some  time. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Specifications  for  Fruit  Tree 
Stock 


How  big  should  a  two-year  apple  tree 
be,  of  the  first  grade?  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  different  grades  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  so  that  I  can  check  up  on  the 
trees  when  they  come  in.  b.  l. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  grading  nursery  stock  it  is  the 
caliper  taken  two  inches  above  the  collar 
or  bud  that  governs  the  grade,  although 
there  is  also  a  minimum  height  that  must 
go  with  the  designated  caliper.  Usually 
a  tree  of  a  given  caliper  will  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  tall.  Height  is  taken  from  the  collar 
or  bud.  If  heights  are  less  than  those 
given  in  the  table  for  minimum  heights, 
this  fact  must  be  mentioned.  All  grades 
are  supposed  to  be  of  “fair  shape, 
branched  and  well  rooted.” 

The  grades  established  by  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen,  and  used  by 
them  in  their  trade  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  as  follows : 

Caliper  Minimum  heights 

APPLE - STANDARD 

11-16  to  1  in .  5  ft.  and  up 

9-16  to  11-16  .  4  ft.  and  up 

7-16  to  9-16 .  3 y-2  ft.  and  up 

5-16  to  7-16  .  2  y2  ft.  and  up 

APPLE - DWARF 

5-S  and  up  .  Give 

1-2  to  5-8  .  Give 

3-8  to  1-2  .  Give 


APRICOT 

11-16  and  up  .  4  ft.  and  up 

9-16  to  11-16  . . .  3  ft.  and  up 

7-16  to  9-16 .  2*4  ft.  and  up 

5-16  to  7-16 .  2  ft.  and  up 

CHERRY 

11-16  and  up  .  2  yr.  minimum, 

4  ft.  and  up 

9-16  to  11-16 .  3*4  ft.  and  up 

7-16  to  9-16 .  2%  ft.  and  up 

5-16  to  7-16 .  2  ft.  and  up 

PEACH 

11-16  and  up  .  5  ft.  and  up 

9-16  to  11-16  .  4  ft.  and  up 

7-16  to  9-16  .  3  ft.  and  up 

5-16  to  7-16  .  2  ft.  and  up 

PEAR - STANDARD 

11-16  and  up  .  5  ft.  and  up 

9-16  to  11-16  .  4  ft.  and  up 

7-16  to  9-16  .  314  ft.  and  up 

5-16  to  7-16  .  2 y2  ft.  and  up 


PEAR - DWARF 


5-8  and  up  .  Give 

1-2  to  5-8  .  Give 

3-8  to  1-2  .  Give 


PLUM 

11-16  and  up  .  5  ft.  and  up 

9-16  to  11-16  .  4  ft.  and  up 

7-16  to  9-16 .  3%  ft.  and  up 

5-16  to  7-16  .  2%  ft.  and  up 

QUINCE 

5-8  and  up  .  Give 

1-2  to  5-8 .  Give 

3-8  to  1-2  .  Give 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Rainy  Day. — And  when  have  we 
had  a  rainy  day  before?  Could  anyone 
really  remember?  On  the  trip  down 
country  tomorrow,  for  this  is  Saturday, 
we  can  look  at  the  brooks  and  see  if 
there  is  a  difference.  Why,  one  whole 
river,  a  real  river,  that  no  one  ever  heard 
or  dreamed  of  drying  up,  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  dry  from  the  source  to  salt  water. 
This  stream  was  one  of  the  best  fishing 
streams  in  the  State,  and  no  one  could 
possibly  have  believed  it  would  ever  be 
dry.  But  dry  it  is,  or  was  yesterday. 
The  Parson  wTas  just  home  last  night, 
Oct.  24,  from  a  trip  down  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  spoke  before  a  large  number  of 
bishops  and  clergy  in  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  there.  He  was  asked  to  come 
down  and  talk  about  the  way  we  do  our 
mission  work  here.  The  man  ivho  spoke 
before  him  told  the  story  of  the  colored 
church  down  in  Virginny  that  had  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised  a  strawberry  festival, 
but  on  the  day  it  was  to  be  held  it  was 
announced  that  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
strawberries,  prunes  would  be  used  in¬ 
stead.  The  Parson  referred  to  this  story 
and  told  them  that  if  things  kept  on  as 
they  were,  it  would  not  be  even  prunes 
with  the  farmers,  but  only  “apple  sauce” 
that  the  city  doled  out  to  them. 

That  Skim-milk. — For  the  first  time 
in  his  short  career  did  the  Parson  ever 
see  skim-milk  duly  and  honestly  labelled. 
He  got  off  the  train  early  in  the  morning 
and  started  down  Market  Street  and 
stopped  in  a  very  fine  place  to  eat,  where 
the  food  was  exceedingly  reasonable  in 
price  and  everything  so  clean  and  well 
run.  But  the  bill  of  fare  said,  “Hot  oat¬ 
meal  and  skim-milk,  10  cents.”  Now  the 
Parson  sampled  the  milk  before  pouring 
it  over  his  porridge  and  it  seemed  good — 
as  good  as  any  he  ever  seemed  to  get  at 
such  eating-houses.  Whence  then  this 
loud  acclaim  of  the  milk  being  skimmed? 
The  Parson  pondered  over  this  till  a 
friend  of  the  city  enlightened  him.  “Why, 
their  business  would  be  ruined  if  the 
cream  were  still  there,  or  better  still  if 
the  ladies  thought  it  was  there,  for  which 
of  them  would  dare  the  risk  of  having 
any  4  per  cent  fat  to  cover  their  sharp- 
edged  bones?” 

While  in  this  city  the  Parson  had  time 
to  visit  a  big  wholesale  market.  He  found 
these  proprietors  laying  in  potatoes  for 
a  rise  later  on.  They  had  just  bought 
30,000  sacks  of  Maine  stock  and  were  go¬ 
ing  in  for  more.  They  figured  that  Maine 
had  10,000  less  carloads  this  year  than 
last.  Also  that  the  cold  snap  had  injured 
the  crop  in  the  Northwest.  From  what 
he  reads  the  Parson  doubts  if  this  last 
is  so.  Virginia  sweet  potatoes  were  $3 
a  barrel  for  the  best.  The  Parson  and 
the  boys  and  above  all  Mrs.  Parson  are 
enjoying  a  barrel  of  sweets  we  just  bought 
this  week.  They  were  cheaper  than  Irish 
potatoes,  and  how  good  they  are.  On 
his  way  home  the  Parson  stopped  to  see 
the  minister  and  his  wife  who  have  the 
church  in  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  a  couple  who 
are  doing  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  rural 
work  the  Parson  has  ever  known. 

More  Applesauce.  —  But  the  Parson 
started  to  tell  about  this  rainy  day.  Now 
he  gets  to  it  there  isn’t  much  to  tell. 
“Bill”  is  still  here — he  of  whom  the  Par¬ 
son  wrote  as  a  graduate  of  every  State 
institution  of  a  certain  character  that 
we  have,  and  do  you  know  he  has  one  es¬ 
pecially  joyful  trait — he  does  things  so 
well  and  seems  to  take  great  pride  in  do¬ 
ing  a  job  well.  I11  fact  he  does  not  con¬ 
sider  any  other  way.  Well,  he  and  the 
boys  were  going  to  get  some  leaves  for 
banking  and  bedding,  but  as  it  poured  the 
Parson  thought  of  that  bushel  and  a  half 
of  Greenings  out  in  the  shed,  and  so 
those  were  taken  in  hand  and  pared  with 
the  apple-paring  machine  and  made  ready 
for  applesauce.  Counting  up  the  cans  to¬ 
night,  the  Parson  notes  there  are  three 
two-quart  jars,  16  quart  jars  and  six 
pint  jars.  It  certainly  looks  nice  there 
on  the  table  cooling.  They  got  the  two 
pigs  down  from  the  pig  pasture,  as  a  cold 
rain  does  no  animal  any  good  and  put 
them  in  the  pen.  We  shall  probably 
butcher  one  of  them  Monday,  if  the 
weather  is  cool.  Closson  went  to  New 
Haven  this  afternoon  with  a  party  of 
young  folks  to  attend  the  Yale-Army 
game.  Mrs.  Parson  has  worried  about 
the  cold  rain  and  all,  but  he  took  many 
coats  and  blankets ;  76,000  people  sat  on 
those  board  seats  out  in  this  driving  rain 
to  see  that  game — a  tie  seven  to  seven. 

The  Picture.  —  Speaking  of  Closson 
makes  the  Parson  wonder  if  you  could 
tell  who  is  who  from  the  picture  of  the 
family  last  month.  Bet  a  cent  you  have 
thrown  it  away!  No?  Well,  look  it  up 
and  we  will  see  if  you  guessed  right.  Clos¬ 
son  is  the  big  boy  sitting  down  in  the 
midst.  He  is  nearly  six  feet  two  inches. 
Ycu  knew  “Sit”  of  course  to  the  left 
standing  about  in  back  of  the  Parson, 
and  next  to  her  comes  George,  now  out 
in  Minnesota  with  “Fifty,”  his  trusty  old 
Dodge,  and  there  is  Shelly  standing  and 
“Ta”  or  Charles  on  the  end.  With  Mrs. 
Parson,  easy  to  perceive,  you  have  the 
Gilbert  tribe  complete.  There  had  not 
been  a  group  taken  for  some  20  years, 
and  when  all  at  home  Mrs.  Parson  was 
determined  to  have  one.  The  Parson 
hears  you  saying,  “I  don’t  blame  her.” 

Making  Connections. — It  is  one  of 
our  great  tasks  to  try  to  connect  up  the 


city  with  the  country,  and  mow  we  are 
doing  a  new  thing  along  that  line.  A  big 
city  church  wrote  out  for  us  to  get  them 
some  material  for  trimming  their  chancel 
for  a  Harvest  Home  Sunday.  Corn¬ 
stalks  and  pumpkins  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds.  So  tomorrow  in  the  old  church 
way  down  country  we  are  having  our 
Harvest  Home  Day  there  and  next  Sun¬ 
day  in  a  village  church  we  will  have  a 
Harvest  Home  Day,  and  then  take  all 
these  things  and  carry  them  down  to  the 
city  church,  and  if  that  won’t  link  the 
farm  to  the  village  and  the  village  to 
the  city,  then  what  will?  This  city 
church  was  lovely  to  us  last  Winter,  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  line  dinner  when  we  went  down 
there  to  church  one  Sunday  morning — 59 
of  us,  and  also  giving  liberally  toward 
one  of  our  cars  with  which  we  bring  in 
children.  How  many  unused  things  in 
the  city  would  be  such  a  help  out  on  the 
lonely  roads !  Last  week  the  Parson  and 
Mrs.  Parson  brought  in  a  whole  load  of 
fine  things  to  give  away  where  needed, 
and  today  a  woman  phoned  out  that  she 
had  some'  canning  jars  she  did  not  need, 
and  only  the  last  time  down  county  a 
woman  wanted  some  more  jars  the  worst 
way  to  can  some  pumpkin  in.  These  will 
go  down  tomorrow  morning.  He  will  take 
them  out  of  the  car  and  carry  to  her 
kitchen  and  out  from  her  house  will  go 
four  lovely  children  and  get  into  the  car 
and  go  down  to  church.  Later  some  of 
those  pumpkin  pies  will  follow  along 
down  to  church,  too. 

Foliage  Sunday. — How  beautiful  was 
our  foliage  Sunday  in  two  of  the  churches. 
The  children  help  about  the  trimming  and 
how  beautiful  the  chancels  and  the  win¬ 
dows  looked.  The  Parson  preached  from 
the  text.  “And  the  leaves  shall  be  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.”  You  will 
find  it  way  over  almost  at  the  very  end 
of  the  Bible. 

Still  Another  Trip. — Yes,  one  thing 
just  leads  to  another.  The  Parson  is 
wanted  down  in  Philadelphia  again  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  9.  A  minister  asked  him 
before  he  got  away,  and  today  there  came 
a  telegram  asking  him  to  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  O.,  to  speak  there  on  Nov.  4 
on  work  among  country  folk.  Perhaps 
lie  will  tell  of  these  trips  in  his  next. 
‘‘Someone  who  does  such  work  and  likes 
it,”  is  what  they  said  they  wanted.  Who 
could  ever  help  liking  to  work  with  farm 
folk  ? 


long.  It  will  be  that  he  is  handing  out 
“applesauce”  if  he  doesn’t  look  out.  Mrs. 
Parson  says  the  Parson  writes  altogether 
too  much  about  the  family.  Well,  that 
may  be  so,  probably  is,  but  you  see  it 
counts  tor  a  real  help  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  doesn’t  ever  have  to  write  to 
his  relations.  (Mrs.  Parson  seems  still 
to  write  to  hers.)  If  they  complain  that 
they  never  hear,  they  get  the  gentle  hint 
to  subscribe  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  While 
writing  this,  the  Parson  gets  a  letter  from 
ins  sister  in  Vermont:  “If  there  is  one 
dollar  of  my  money  well  expended  it  is 
Ihe  R.  N.-Y.  dollar.  Were  it  not  for 
that  worthy  paper,  we  would  never  know 
one  thing  about  you  people.” 
i  “S  ^  A£j,  Lucky.  —  But  speaking  of 
lengthy  talks,  did  you  hear  about  the 
minister  who  . spoke  to  the  boys  of  a  boys’ 
school  at  which  his  son  was  an  attend¬ 
ant?  He  took  the  word  “Pomfret”  (that 
was  the.  school)  in  an  acrostic  way  and 
spoke  of  virtues  as  P  for  promptness,  O 
for  obedience,  etc.  He  used  some  15 
minutes  tor  each  one.  O11  the  way  out 
he  overheard  his  son  talking  to  another 
s  ^e  thankful,”  said  he,  “that 
we  don  t  attend  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.” 


Waterproofing-  Shoes 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  water¬ 
proofing  shoes?  n.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  simple  formulas  for 
waterproofing  boots  and  shoes  are  given 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

^°-  Petrolatum,  1  lb.,  beeswax, 
two  ounces.  No.  2. — Neutral  wool  grease, 
eight  ounces,  dark  petrolatum,  four 
ounces,  paraffin  wax,  four  ounces. 

In  each  case  melt  the  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  by  warming  carefully  and  stir 
thoroughly.  The  grease  will  penetrate 
better  if  applied  warm,  but  it  should 
never  be  hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear. 
Grease  the  welt  and  the  edge  of  the  sole 
thoroughly,  as  this  is  where  shoes  leak 
most,  and  impregnate  the  sole  with  the 
grease.  The  sole  is  best  waterproofed 
by  letting  the  shoe  stand  for  15  minutes 
in  a  shallow  pan  containing  enough  of 
the  melted  waterproofing  material  to 
cover  the  entire  sole.  Rubber  heels  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  grease, 
as  it  softens  the  rubber. 


It  ought  to  be  a  relief  to  President 
Hoover  to  know  that  he  is  not  one  of  the 
59  men  who  rule  the  United  States. — Mi¬ 
ami  Herald. 
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Notes  from  Around 
Dover,  Del. 

Summer  has  left,  and  Fall  has  made 
xis  a  visit,  giving  some  frost  and  ice. 
I  have  heard  no  complaints  from  the 
women  about  the  men  bringing  in  mud 
on  their  shoes  this  Fall  so  far.  But  we 
have  been  blessed  right  in  this  section, 
we  had  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  both  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity.  The  price  was  low,  74 
to  SO  cents  per  bushel,  while  bread  still 
sells  for  10  cents  per  loaf. 

Our  peach  crop  was  light,  with  prices 
just  fair.  Our  tomato  crop  was  spotted. 
Some  got  two  tons  per  acre,  while  some 
got  10  to  14.  Prices  ranged  from  25 
to  45  cents  per  five-eighths  basket. 

Our  Soy  bean  crop  is  light,  yielding 
from  six  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  The 
late  potato  crop  is  like  the  tomato  crop, 
some  will  have  fine  yield  while  others 
poor.  Our  apple  crop  is  fine  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  houses  are  being  filled  to  the  roof, 
and  quantities  being  exported — our  local 
broker  sending  car  after  car  to  New 
York  for  export. 

Our  corn  crop  in  this  section  will  be 
hard  to  beat,  some  farmers  have  the 
finest  kind  of  a  crop,  matured  perfectly; 
I  think  this  section  will  have  a  quantity 
of  fine  seed  corn  to  sell  to  those  who 
were  hard  hit  by  the  drought,  and  have 
not  grown  good  seed  corn. 

Wheat  seeding  is  nearly  over.  A  great 
many  are  sowing  late,  waiting  for  a  rain, 
some  fields  are  up  and  looking  well.  Corn 
husking  is  right  at  its  height. 

Delaware.  w.  s.  iiardcastle 


Notes  from  Erie  Co.,  Ohio 

We  are  enjoying  a  fine  Indian  Summer, 
also  a  nice  rain  last  night.  The  drought 
hit  Northern  Ohio  so  that  many  had  to 
carry  water  for  family  use  and  stock, 
but  the  potato  crop  is  turning  out  far 
better  than  expected.  One  can  buy  them 
for  $1  a  bushel  just  a  they  come  from 
the  field. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  “Pastoral 
Parson”  this  morning  while  cutting  the 
hair  of  my  youngsters  in  preparation 
for  a  carnival  to  be  given  by  the  school 
this  evening ;  the  proceeds  to  purchase 
a  radio  for  the  school. 

BUCKEYE  MOTHER. 


A  Homemade  Incinerator 

Disposal  of  empty  food  containers,  old 
newspapers,  and  the  unending  succession 
of  like  material,  which  accumulates  about 
the  house  and  outbuildings,  is  a  problem, 
in  areas  not  having  municipal  garbage 
removal  service.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  this  material  may  be  carried  to  an 
unused  or  unfrequented  part  of  the  farm 
or  estate,  but  very  often,  after  dumping 
much  of  this  material,  we  find  Ave  have 
need  of  this  particular  piece  of  ground, 
or  that  through  some  change  in  planting 
plans  the  pile  of  refuse  becomes  an  eye¬ 
sore. 

An  efficient  incinerator  is  probably  the 
most  complete,  and  sanitary  form  of  dis¬ 
posal.  However,  towns  not  having  gar¬ 
bage  removal  service,  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  without  municipal  Avater  sup¬ 
ply,  so  it  becomes  necessary  Avhen  secur¬ 
ing  an  incinerator,  to  seek  one  combining 
maximum  efficiency  in  operation,  Avith 
greatest  protection  against  fire  hazard. 

An  inexpensiAre,  easily  made  incinera¬ 
tor,  Avliich  has  proven  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  actual  use,  can  be  put  together 
in  this  Avay : 

Ask  any  garage  man  to  give  you,  or, 
save  for  you,  one  of  the  sheet  metal 
drums  in  which  he  receives  his  motor  oil 
or  grease.  Procure  a  piece  of  galvanized 
iron,  or  heavy  sheet  tin,  large  enough  to 
cover  the  top  of  drum  and  still  ha\m 
about  4-in.  extra  Avidth,  so  that  by  cut¬ 
ting  2-in.  slots  all  around  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  you  can,  by  bending  down  the  en¬ 
tire  outer  edge  make  a  skirt,  which  will 
hold  the  cover  securely  and  keep  rain 
out. 

Take  a  piece  of  iron  strapping  about 
1  in.  Avide  and  8  in.  long,  bend  it  to  use 
as  a  handle,  and  secure  to  cover  Avitli 
%-in.  bolts. 

Drill  about  24  holes,  %-in.  diameter, 
around  upper  third  of  can.  Drill  about 
48  holes,  %-in.  diameter,  around  loiver 
third  of  can.  If  you  have  only  a  small 
size  drill;  drill  the  required  number  of 


holes  and  enlarge  them  with  an  iron 
punch  or  large  spike. 

To  make  the  legs,  cut  four  pieces  of 
iron  pipe  in  12-in.  lengths.  Heat  one 
end  of  each  length  in  fire  till  it  becomes 
red  hot,  then  hammer  flat  for  about  6  in. 
of  its  length.  Drill  two  holes,  %-in. 
diameter  on  flattened  end  of  each  pipe. 
Dill  holes  through  drum  to  accommodate 
bolts  through  pipe  lengths  and  the  legs 
are  complete. 

If  possible  place  burner  where  it  will 
be  protected  from  gales.  Remove  vegeta¬ 
tion  from  around  and  under  burner ;  or 
better  still  make  a  concrete  slab  as  a 
base.  Safety  first.  J.  E.  mullins. 

New  Jersey. 


Cutting  Stalks  for  Manure 

Noav  every  year  I  grow  eight  or  nine 
acres  of  field  corn  for  my  hens  and  I 
would  like  to  knOAv  if  there  is  not  some 
way  that  the  stalks  from  this  could  be 
utilized  as  manure.  I  have  an  silage 
cutter  and  I  thought  that  I  could  cut  the 
stalks  in  small  pieces.  Would  this  be 
practical?  Or  do  you  know  of  some  other 
Avay  that  they  could  be  utilized?  P.  8. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  get  the 
stalks  into  much  better  shape  for  ma¬ 


nure  by  running  through  the  silage  cut¬ 
ter.  That  Avill  get  them  in  shape  to 
spread  on  the  ground  and  ploAv  under 
without  difficulty.  Eventually  they  will 
rot  and  make  useful  vegetable  matter  in 
the  ground,  as  well  as  supplying  a  little 
plant  food.  In  analysis  they  run  around 
three-fourths  per  cent  nitrogen,  nearly 
one-half  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
about  one  per  cent  potash.  Where  one 
has  no  livestock  to  eat  the  stalks,  the 
plan  outlined  for  working  them  into  the 
ground  is  best. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  death  list  at  the 
explosion  in  the  Wheatly  coal  mine  near 
Mc.Alcster,  Okla.,  Oct.  27,  is  believed 
to  be  30. 

Oct.  31  snow  fell  in  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia,  as  Avell  as  in  NeAV  England 
Frost  Avas  reported  in  Florida,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi. 

A  statement  that  the  inefficiency  and 
the  extent  of  corruptness  existing  in  the 
Chicago  Police*  Department  is  only  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  administration  in  poAver 
is  made  in  a  letter  on  the  findings  of 
the  October  grand  jury  presented 
to  Chief  Justice  John  1*.  McGoorty  of 
the  Chicago  Criminal  Court  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  jury  Oct.  31.  In  a 
letter,  which  Avas  a  final  jury  report,  the 
jurors  charge  that  the  police  are  de¬ 
moralized  and  that  the  blame  can  be 
placed  on  the  “tolerant  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  toward  vice 
and  gambling.”  The  so-called  alliance 
betAveen  gangland,  the  police  and  politi¬ 
cians  is  severely  attacked  by  the  jurors. 

Dudley  E.  Groesbeck,  35  years-  old, 
former  head  of  an  advertising  concern 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Avho  is  alleged  to 
have  obtained  about  $250,000  from  six¬ 
teen  persons  through  a  fraudulent  scheme, 
pleaded  guilty  before  Judge  Donellan  in 
General  Sessions  New  York,  Oct.  31 
to  second  degree  forgery.  He  Avas  re¬ 
manded  to  the  Tombs  Avithout  bail  for 
sentence.  George  C.  Autenreith,  associate 
professor  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
machine  design  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  Y'ork,  appeared  as  complain¬ 
ant  against  Groesbeck.  lie  charged  that 
Groesbeck  obtained  $25,000  from  him 
through  a  spurious  advertising  contract. 
Groesbeck,  it  is  charged,  admitted  to 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  a  month 
ago  that  he  had  promised  150  per  cent 
profit  to  those  who  invested  in  his 
projects. 

Two  men  were  fatally  burned  in  a 
fire  which  folloaved  an  explosion  in  a 
large  junk  warehouse  at  162  South 
Street,  Orange,  N.  J„  Oct.  31.  The  ex¬ 


plosion  is  believed  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  gas  leak,  the  police  report.  The 
junk  Avarehouse  is  owned  by  Thomas  San 
Giacomo,  Inc.  Damage  is  estimated  at 
about  $20,000. 

A  spectacular  and  smoky  fire,  which 
belched  burning  embers  into  the  air  and 
tossed  sparks  high  up  the  sides  of  the 
AVoolworth  Building,  occurred  Nov.  1,  in 
a  five-story  loft  building  at  35-41  Barclay 
Street,  New  York,  three  doors  from  the 
base  of  the  tallest  structure  on  lower 
Manhattan.  Loss  was  estimated  to  be 
$350,000.  The  fire  stopped  traffic  on  the 
Sixth  Avenue  EleA-ated  at  that  point  for 
16  hours. 

A  gigantic  wild  oil  Avell,  Avhich  had 
threatened  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  for  a 
week,  wa,s  finally  controlled  Nov.  2.  The 
gusher,  which  was  believed  to  ha\-e  in¬ 
creased  its  oil  volume  nearly  25  per 
cent  over  night  to  perhaps  75.000  barrels 
daily,  caused  the  closing  of  six  schools, 
abandonment  of  nearby  homes  and 
smudged  exclusive  residence  districts.  A 
great  iron  die  nipple  connection  was  an¬ 
chored  into  place  over  the  volcano-like 
casing  of  the  rampant  No.  1  C.  E.  Stout 
gusher  of  the  Morgan  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany,  master  gates  were  closed  and  the 
Avell — a  mile  from  the  center  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City’s  busiest  corner — Avas  tamed. 
Fire  on  the  Canadian  River,  seven  miles 
away,  resulted  from  the  overflow  and 
caused  much  alarm  until  under  control. 

One  man  was  killed  and  another  prob¬ 
ably  fatally  injured  Nov.  2  Avhen  an 
old  “Jenny”  biplane  in  AA-hich  they  Avere 
stunting  at  an  altitude  of  about  1.000 
feet  crashed  to  earth  at  Murchio  Field, 
Preakness,  N.  .T.,  in  view  of  a  crowd  of 
more  than  3,000  persons.  The  man  avIio 
died  was  AYalter  Lovejoy,  twenty-one,  of 
41  Aspinwall  Street,  Haskell,  N.  ,T.,  pass¬ 
enger  of  the  plane,  Avhich  was  piloted 
by  Alden  Russell,  forty,  of  31  Maple 
Terrace,  Nutley,  N.  J.  Russell  suffered 
skull  fractures  and  internal  injuries.  He 
Avas  taken  to  the  Paterson  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  Lovejoy  died  when  being  carried 
into  the  hospital. 

Harry  Taggert  of  Toronto,  Canada,  a 
former  air  mail  pilot,  and  his  two  pass¬ 
engers,  Jean  and  Kathleen  McColl  of 
Englewood,  Ont.,  were  killed  at  Toronto 
Nov.  2  Avhen  the  plane  in  which  Taggert 
Avas  stunting  crashed  from  a  height  of 
100  feet.  Taggart  had  been  putting  the 
plane  through  a  series  of  acrobatics  and 
from  a  height  of  about  500  feet  looped 
and  barrel-rolled  se\reral  times.  He  at¬ 
tempted  another  roll  when  not  more 
than  200  feet  up,  but  the  machine  failed 
to  right  itself  and  nosed  earthward.  The 
plane  took  fire,  and  before  aid  could 
reach  them  the  three  occupants  had  been 
burned  to  death. 

Henry  C.  Wiley,  isixty-two,  one  of 
Boston’s  most  prominent  trustees,  was 
arrested  Nov.  2  on  three  larceny  charges 
involving  $380,000.  Police  said  he  had 
not  only  admitted  these  thefts  but  others 
involving  $115,000.  The  thefts,  police 
charge,  were  from  estates  of  rich  persons 
and  charitable  institutions.  Wiley  would 
not  tell  what  he  had  done  Avith"  the 
money,  but  admitted  the  folloAving  thefts : 
$11,400  from  the  Langmaid  estate ; 
825,000  to  $29,000  from  the  Bethany 
Home  for  Girls ;  $4,000  from  the  First 
Universalist  Church  of  CharlestoAvn  ;  $5,- 
000  from  Mrs.  Isabel  Ann  Murray ;  $16,- 
000  from  the  estate  of  Georgiana  S. 
White ;  $25,000  from  Mrs.  Franklin  W. 
Lee  and  $25,000  from  Charles  E.  Rogers 
of  Dedham. 

Thirty  arrests  in  seven  NeAV  York 
cities  and  seizure  of  drugs  A-alued  at 
$25,SOO  were  reported  Nov.  3  by  Federal 
officers,  who  for  .six  weeks  have  worked 
under  eoA-er  in  an  effort  to  smash  AAThat 
they  described  as  an  “international”  drug 
ring — one  of  the  biggest  and  most  poAver- 
ful  in  the  United  States.  The  secret 
government  agents  caused  the  arrests  in 
Syracuse,  at  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  NeAV 
Y’ork,  Utica,  Albany,  Troy  and  Sche¬ 
nectady.  The  coup  was  said  to  have 
been  engineered  by  narcotic  officials  at 
Washington  and  Ncav  York. 

Election  returns  Nov.  4  gave  sweeping 
Democratic  gains.  Governor  Roosevelt 
Avas  re-elected  by  a  large  majority  in 
NeAV  York.  In  Illinois,  Lewis,  avoAved 
AA-et,  defeated  Mrs.  McCormick  for  the 
Senate.  Bankhead  defeated  Heflin  in 
Alabama.  Early  returns  shoAved  gains 
for  foes  of  Prohibition.  In  NeAV  Jersey, 
however,  there  were  Republican  gains; 
DAvight  AY.  MorroAv  Ava.s  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  a  large  plurality.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Republican  dry, 
AA'as  elected  governor. 

WASHINGTON. — An  order  lifting  the 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  parrots, 
Avhich  Avas  issued  last  Winter  to  guard 
against  psittacosis,  a  disease  Avhich  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  epidemic  among  the  birds  at 
the  time,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon,  and  issued  Oct.  31.  The 
order  provides  for  what  are  considered 
necessary  precautions  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  parrots.  The  Biological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  representatives  of  dealers  in  and  im¬ 
porters  of  pets  co-operated  in  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  the  proposed  regulations. 

AAvard  of  the  Navy  Cross  to  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Richard  E.  Byrd  for  “extraordi¬ 
nary  heroism  in  the  line  of  his  profession 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  Byrd  Ant¬ 
arctic  Expedition”  Avas  announced  Oct. 
30  by  Secretary  Adams.  This  is  the 
fourth  high  reward  bestoAved  upon  Ad- 
mirable  Byrd  by  his  country,  he  having 
received  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  the  Distinguished  Service 


Medal  for  his  North  Pole  flight  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  his  flight 
over  the  Atlantic. 

A  request  by  eastern  blast  furnace  op¬ 
erators  for  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the 
duty  on  pig  iron  established  by  the  1930 
tariff  act  Avas  laid  unopposed  Oct.  30  be¬ 
fore  the  reorganized  Tariff  Commission 
at  its  second  public  hearing  under  the 
neAV  flexible  provision.  Only  one  Avitness, 
II.  M.  Waybright,  of  Boston,  representing 
the  Association  of  Eastern  Blast  Fur¬ 
nace  Operators,  AA'as  presented  by  the  mer¬ 
chant  pig-iron  men.  The  hearing  lasted 
little  more  than  an  hour.  Mr.  AVaybright 
contended  that  under  the  present  duty  of 
$1.21%  a  ton  it  Avas  not  only  pig-iron 
importers  but  ‘‘offerings”  as  Avell,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  British  India,  that  Avere  de¬ 
pressing  prices  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  He  explained  that  high  freight 
rates  prevented  pig-iron  moving  more 
than  200  miles  inland. 

Panama  Canal  traffic  increased  to  such 
an  extent  in  October  that  it  set  the  sec¬ 
ond  highest  record  of  any  month  in  the 
present  year  for  the  number  of  transits 
made  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected. 
The  517  ship  transits  in  the  month  paid 
$2,288,982  in  tolls.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  59  ships  and  $231,879  in  tolls 
over  September.  The  increase  Avas  due 
largely  to  additional  tonnage  placed  in 
service  for  the  transportation  of  food 
products  from  the  Pacific  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  but  as  compared  with  Octo¬ 
ber,  1929,  the  month  shows  an  8  per  cent 
decrease.  The  total  of  tolls  collected  in 
the  first  10  months  of  this  year  is  $21,- 
855,083,  which  is  still  $1,183,705  short 
of  the  amount  collected  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year. 

OBITUARY.— Dr.  II.  E.  Stockbridge, 
editor,  author  and  agricultural  chemist, 
died  at  his  home  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  30. 
He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  several 
years  and  undei-AA-ent  an  operation  in 
July  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
Avas  73  years  old.  Dr.  Stockbridge  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  The  Southern 
Ruralist,  a  farm  publication,  and  for  16 
years  served  as  its  editor.  For  tAvo  years 
he  Avas  president  of  the  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Congress.  He  Avas  the  author  of 
several  scientific  text  books  dealing  Avith 
the  chemistry  of  the  soil.  Dr.  Stockbridge 
Avas  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1857,  and 
received  his  education  at  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  at  Goettingen 
University  in  Germany.  Surviving  are 
his  Avife,  a  sister,  Mrs.  John  E.  Tuttle,  of 
SAvarthmore,  Pa. ;  three  sons,  Basil 
Stockbridge  and  Berry  L.  Stockbridge, 
both  of  Atlanta,  and  John  S.  Stockbridge, 
of  NorAA-alk,  Conn.,  and  one  daughter, 
Miss  Abigail  Stockbridge,  of  Atlanta. 


More  About  “Looking  Out” 

I  Avas  very  much  interested  in  Phyllis 
Perry’s  letter  on  this  subject.  I  Avish 
eA-ery  housewife  felt  the  comfort  it  is  to 
me  to  look  out  of  my  Avindows.  From 
nearly  every  window  in  my  home  I  can 
look  out  on  *a  feAV  flowers,  throughout 
the  Summer,  and  several  of  those  places 
would  look  very  ugly  only  for  the  gay, 
sunshiny  blossoms.  It  does  not  matter 
how  hard  it  rains  they  look  in  at  me 
and  ismile,  and  I  feel  Avell  paid  for  the 
care  I  have  given  them.  I  often  walk 
out  just  after  breakfast  and  study  my 
flowers  and  thank  God  for  them.  It  helps 
carry  me  through  the  day. 

Hoav  quickly  our  attention  is  drawn 
toward  the  home  Avith  the  grounds  kept 
neat  and  clean.  So  I  feel  that  I  am 
brightening  the  A\ray  for  the  passer-by  as 
Avell  as  my  oAvn.  I  have  found  that 
Zinnias  are  very  easy  flowers  to  groAV, 
as  they  do  not  need  much  care,  and  bloom 
so  abundantly.  mrs.  g.  h. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Hooked  Rug. — A  record  of  Its 
Ancient  Origin ;  Modern  Development ; 
Methods  of  Making;  Sources  of  Design; 
Value  as  a  Handicraft :  The  GroAvth  of 
Collections ;  Probable  Future  m  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  other  data.  By  William  Win- 
throp  Kent.  The  farm  and  village  Avom- 
en  avIio  found  pleasure  in  rug-making, 
and  who  expressed  their  own  artistic 
longings  in  the  development  of  the  work, 
little  realized  that  their  domestic  handi¬ 
craft  would  engage  the  attention  of  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  fine  arts,  and  be  collected 
by  connoisseurs.  Hooked  rugs  are  offered 
by  the  interior  decorator,  and  are  sold 
iii  the  art  galleries ;  the  Avork  has  been 
revived  in  both  city  and  country,  and  the 
interest  in  such  rugs  makes  a  study  of 
their  origin  very  opportune.  Mr.  Kent’s 
investigations  suggest  that  the  method  of 
rug-making  came  originally  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  by  Avay  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  but  the  Avork  has  been 
so  greatly  developed  here  that  AA-e  are 
justified  in  regarding  it,  in  its  highest 
development,  as  an  American  art.  Many 
of  the  early  rugs  were  accurately  de¬ 
signed  and  Avell  executed ;  the  colors  Avere 
harmoniously  arranged,  and  such  rugs 
have  a  permanent  Aralue.  Canada,  espe¬ 
cially  NoA-a  Scotia,  supplies  us  with 
many  fine  hooked  rugs  now,  as  well  as  old 
ones  made  in  past  generations. 

Mr.  Kent’s  book  is  beautifully  and 
copiously  illustrated.  He  tells  how  the 
rugs  are  made,  Iioav  they  should  be  cared 
for,  and  gives  us  a  wealth  of  information 
on  this  timely  subject.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  NeAV 
York;  210  pages;  over  175  illustrations; 
price  $5, 
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BANK  BY  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ▼  ▼ 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Address - 


PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE 

Pays  Benefits  for  Death,  Injury  and 
Disability  caused  by  any  Accident 
which  may  befall  the  farmer  anywhere. 

Honest  Coverage  at  Reasonable  Cost 

Send  for  full  particulars  to 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  140  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Business  Established  in  1803 


Chrysanthemums 

f  HARDY  EXHIBITION 
§  PLANTS  FOR  *J*25 

Flowers  measure  6-8  ins. 
in  diameter 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

FALL  PLANTING 
SHIP  DURING  NOV. 

1  Glory  of  Seven 
Oaks  (Yellow)  1 
1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy- tied) 

X  TJnaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew 
I  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order 
THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Evergreen  Dept.  65  Easton,  Pa. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  of  1930  and  Spring  ol  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  in  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  best  grift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
Large  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog  Is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne  Maryland 


TRY  DR.  PRITCHARD’S  NEW 

BREAK  OF  DAY  TOMATO 

Ten  days  earlier  ami  better  quality  than  his  Ma>  globe, 
might  resistant.  Price  per  oz  $2.25,  Mi  lb.  $12,  I  lb. 
$20.  Special  price  on  10  lbs.  or  more. 

A.  L.  G A VENT A  -  -  Srvedesboro,  N,  J. 


Plant  Baby  Blue  Spruce Nowl^lZ, $5 

Send  fur  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  in 
New  York  State  this  month  at  Rochester 
centers  attention  on  the  Grange  record 
of  this  the  greatest  Grange  State  in  the 
Union,  with  130,000  members  in  its 
nearly  900  subordinate  Granges. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  dates 
from  Nov.  0,  1873,  when  it  was  organized 
in  Syracuse.  George  L>.  Hinckley,  of 
Chautauqua  was  the  first  master.  Other 
masters  have  been  Wiliam  G.  Wayne,  of 
Seneca  County,  William  A.  Armstrong, 
of  Chemung  County,  Walter  C.  Gifford, 
of  Chautauqua,  Oscar  H.  Hale,  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Elliott  B.  Norris,  of  Wayne, 
George  A.  Fuller,  of  Jefferson,  Frank  N. 
Godfrey,  of  Cattaraugus,  Willet  H.  Vary, 
of  Jefferson,  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  William  N.  Giles,  of  Onondaga, 
Albert  Manning,  of  Orange,  Silas  L. 
Strivings,  of  Wyoming,  and  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone,  of  Seneca.  Of  the  past  masters 
only  two  are  living,  S.  J.  Lowell  and  S. 
L.  Strivings. 

The  Grange  is  established  in  56  of 
the  counties  of  the  State.  Those  counties 
having  a  membership  of  over  3,000  are : 
Chautauqua,  7,516;  Jefferson,  7,392;  Mon¬ 
roe,  6,539  ;  Oswego,  6,459  ;  St.  Lawrence, 
5,762 ;  Steuben,  5,405 ;  Wayne,  4,839 ; 
Ontario,  4,092;  Dutchess,  3,939;  Onon¬ 
daga,  3,610;  Lewis,  3,438;  Clinton,  3,326; 
Tompkins,  3,030. 

The  oldest  subordinate  Grange  in  the 
world  is  located  in  New  York  State, 
Fredonia  No.  1,  of  Chautauqua,  organ¬ 
ized  April  16,  1S68,  by  Oliver  Hudson 
Kelley,  founder  of  the  order.  It  also 
boasts  of  the  largest  Grange  county  in 
the  nation,  Chautauqua,  and  the  largest 
subordinate  Grange,  Webster,  in  Monroe 
County,  with  1,060  members.  The  State 
also  holds  the  record  for  the  largest  sixth 
degree  class,  1,431,  at  the  State  Grange 
session  held  at  Syracuse,  in  February, 
1930. 

In  Juvenile  Grange  work  New  York 
is  only  surpassed  by  Ohio.  During  the 
Grange  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1930,  New 
York  organized  more  new  Juvenile 
Granges  than  any  other  State,  35,  against 
22  organized  in  Ohio. 

New  York  has  furnished  one  National 
Grange  master,  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  who 
served  from  1919  to  1923.  The  State  has 
also  been  honored  with  two  National 
Grange  overseers,  Oscar  IT.  Hale,  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Willet  H.  Vary,  of 
J  efferson. 

The  session  of  rhe  National  Grange  at 
Rochester  is  the  fifth  held  in  the  Empire 
State.  The  previous  sessions  have  been  : 
At  Canandaigua  in  1879;  at  Syracuse 
in  1893 ;  at  Rochester  in  1903 ;  and  at 
Syracuse  in  1918.  The  seventh  degree 
classes  at  preceding  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sions  in  New  YTork  have  been:  In  1893 
at  Syracuse,  275  ;  in  1903  at  Rochester, 
620 ;  in  191S  at  Syracuse,  1,524.  When 
the  session  was  held  at  Canandaigua  in 
1879  the  seventh  degree  had  not  begun  to 
be  conferred. 

Of  .30  State  Granges  listed  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  National  Grange 
11  have  women  for  State  lecturers.  They 
are :  California,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and  South 
Dakota.  There  are  no  women  holding 
the  office  of  State  master.  Twelve  have 
women  for  secretaries.  They  are :  Calif¬ 
ornia,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Amos  M.  Marsh,  aged  94,  one  of  the 
oldest  living  members  of  the  order  in 
point  of  Grange  membership  and  service, 
recently  left  his  home  at  Sackets  Harbor, 
N.  Y\,  to  reside  with  his  nephew  in 
Brawlv,  California.  Mr.  Marsh  was  a 
charter  member  of  Star  Grange  No.  9, 
of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  when  that 
Grange  was  organized  August  7,  1873, 
and  is  the  only  surviving  charter  member 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange, 
organized  May  4,  1876.  He  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  Grange  service  of  nearly  40 
years,  serving  as  master  and  .secretary 
of  Star  Grange  and  county  deputy  of 
Jefferson  County.  lie  is  also  a  former 
president  of  th.e  New  York  State  Depu¬ 
ties’  Association.  The  members  of  Star 
Grange  will  remember  their  aged  brother 
with  a  post  card  shower  at  Christmas 
time. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  awards 
gold  medals  to  all  members  of  the  order 
in  the  Bay  State  that  have  passed  the 
50th  milestone  in  Grange  membership. 
Among  the  Massachusetts  Grange  vet¬ 
erans  so  honored  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 
Dunbar,  of  Union  Grange  No.  64,  of 
Belchertown,  Mass.,  who  joined  that 
Grange  as  a  charter  member  at  its  organ¬ 
ization  September  18,  1874.  She  is  the 
only  surviving  charter  member  of  her 
Grange.  These  gold  medals  are  awarded 
at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Grange.  It  is  a  beautiful 
custom  which  might  well  be  taken  up 
by  other  State  Granges. 


An  Adventure  in  Rock 
Gardening 

•I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  rock  garden  published  in  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  as  a  rule, 
the  alpine  plant  mentioned  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles  have  been  of  a  sort  unfamiliar  to 
me,  and  not  found  in  such  nursery  cata¬ 
logs  as  I  possess.  I  am  only  a  beginner. 


but  perhaps  my  experience  in  rock  gar¬ 
dening  may  be  helpful  to  some  other  be¬ 
ginner. 

Owing  to  serious  eye  trouble  I  retired 
from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  a 
little  over  two  years  ago.  We  then  pur¬ 
chased  a  lot  and  built  a  home  on  a  new 
tract  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Our  site  (for¬ 
merly  a  portion  of  a  truck  garden)  is 
58x174  feet.  We  began  the  rock  garden 
and  general  landscaping  of  our  place  a 
year  ago  this  last  Spring. 

When  we  took  possession  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  there  seemed  to  be  two  drawbacks  to 
the  place — a  stone  road,  hard  and  resist¬ 
ing,  leading  to  the  farmhouse  and  running 
straight  across  our  lot  near  the  rear. 
Beyond  this  was  a  small  brook,  outlet  to 
a  spring  on  the  hillside  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  us.  What  to  do  with 
them  was  a  problem,  as  both  consumed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  backyard.  Be¬ 
tween  them  was  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
land,  perhaps  10  feet  wide.  Back  of  the 
brook  on  the  property  line  was  a  haw¬ 
thorn  hedge  grown  up  to  the  height  of  a 
dozen  feet. 

One  day  my  wife  suggested  that  we 
cover  the  roadbed  with  a  rock  garden  and 
in  it,  have  a  pool  of  water  fed  by  the 
brook.  That  rock  garden  and  pool  are 
now  the  attractive  features  of  our  gar¬ 
den.  Growing  in  the  water  are  white, 
pink  and  yellow  pond  lilies.  Living  in 
the  water  are  goldfish.  The  pool  is  simply 
a  pit  about  7x13  feet  in  size,  and  around 
two  feet  deep.  We  put  in  the  fish  in  the 
Summer  of  1929,  and  left  them  there  all 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  they  were  full  of 
life.  They  had  grown  even  during  the 
Winter.  This  season  they  spawned  and 
now  have  a  fine  family  of  youngsters. 
The  water  is  piped  into  the  pool  from 
the  brook,  the  course  of  which  we  changed 
so  as  to  have  it  near  the  rear  line  of  the 
property.  Only  a  tiny  stream  enters,  so 
that  the  water  is  not  too  cold  for  the 
lilies,  yet  enough  to  overcome  seepage. 

The  rock  garden  covers  about  600 
square  feet  at  present,  with  the  pool  near 
the  center.  We  did  not  cement  the  pool, 
as  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  water. 
The  effect  of  course  is  that  of  a  natural 
pond. 

We  built  the  rock  garden  high  above 
the  roadbed.  The  rocks  we  picked  up  as 
we  motored  along  country  roads.  A  few 
porous  limestones  were  given  us.  If  you 
must  built  a  rock  garden  on  level  ground, 
do  not  make  it  flat.  Fill  it  with  mounds 
and  valleys.  Behind  our  rock  garden 
we  have  a  fine  background  in  the  haw¬ 
thorn  hedge  supplemented  by  hollyhocks 
and  Spiraeas.  In  the  rock  garden  I  have 
10  small  evergreen  trees  of  several  va¬ 
rieties.  You  will  find  there  Retinospora 
plumosa,  Pfitzer’s  juniper,  Tamarix, 
savin  juniper,  Juniperus  communis  de- 
pressa,  red  cedar  and  arbor  vitae.  An¬ 
other  delightful  evergreen  is  Daphne 
Cneorum,  of  which  we  have  two.  At  the 
edge  of  the  rock  garden  is  a  flowering 
dogwood. 

Some  of  the  rock  plants  were  given  to 
us  and  some  we  bought.  There  are  over 
30  different  varieties  and  kinds.  Among 
the  Violas,  of  which  I  have  several,  the 
Jersey  Gem  gives  chief  pleasure.  Of 
course  we  have  Sedums,  dwarf  Iris,  moun¬ 
tain  daisies,  and  other  more  common 
plants. 

The  blue  flowers  appeal  to  us.  We 
have  Veronicas  in  several  varieties.  I 
mention  V.  lougifolia  and  V.  rupestris. 
Then  we  have  Polemonium  reptans  and 
Campanula  carpatica.  Our  greatest  de¬ 
light  of  all  the  blue  flowering  plants  is 
Linum  perenne.  The  flowers  last  but  for 
a  day,  but  every  morning,  all  Summer 
long,  a  new  crop  of  them,  fresh  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  greeted  us. 

In  yellow  flowers  we  have  among 
others :  Alyssum  saxatile,  Sedum  acre 
and  Doronieum  excelsum,  whose  bright 
flowers  in  the  morning  turned  towards 
the  sun  in  the  east,  followed  it  through¬ 
out  the  day,  and  gazed  after  it  when  it 
sank  into  the  west,  also  the  yellow  Eng¬ 
lish  primrose.  Among  early  Spring 
flowers  we  have  the  beautiful  Arabis  al- 
pina,  both  single  and  double,  the  white 
and  pink  Phlox  subulata,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  blue  Phlox  divaricata. 

In  another  year  we  expect  to  extend 
the  rock  garden,  and  when  we  can  afford 
them  we  shall  add  other  varieties  to  our 
collection.  I  believe  anyone  may  have 
a  rock  garden  who  will,  although  one 
may  have  to  omit  the  pool. 

W.  P.  GARRETT. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


in  the  river  bottom  was  not  over  20  per 
cent  wormy,  and  some  of  it  not  10  per 
cent.  It  graded  well  for  this  year.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  poor  grade  was  sold  locally  in 
bulk.  As  it  was  so  poor,  being  so  wormy, 
it  sold  rather  cheap  and  slow,  and  plenty 
of  good  fruit  was  brought  in  from  other 
producing  sections  to  supply  the  better 
trade.  There  was  only  about  five  per 
cent  of  a  crop  of  good  apples  in  this 
county  and  about  20  per  cent  of  a  crop 
of  poorer  grades. 

Most  other  crops  were  about  as  bad, 
and  some  worse,  and  only  a  few  late 
vegetables  made  fair  crops. 

Here  are  some  questions  our  author¬ 
ities  might  be  able  to  answer.  Why  was 
the  codling  moth  so  bad  this  year?  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  warm  did  they  lay 
more  eggs  and  hatch  better?  Was  th*e 
weather  against  parasite  control?  Did 
birds,  etc.,  have  to  migrate  for  water 
and  not  make  the  usual  catch?  Did  the 
moths  fly  to  the  hills  from  the  bottom 
orchards  because  it  was  warmer  on  the 
hills?  Did  the  extreme  heat  prevent  the 
poison  spray  from  being  effective  in  the 
drought?  What  shall  we  expect  to  find 
next  Spring  in  regard  to  the  moth?  Is 
it  _  likely  that  parasites,  birds,  Winter 
injury,  and  other  means,  may  keep  the 
infestation  down  to  normal?  Sanitation 
and  clean-up  measures  should  help  some, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  spraying, 
we  may  have  to  resort  to  bands,  baits, 
traps,  and  oil  for  the  late  spraying  in¬ 
stead  of  arsenate  of  lead,  for  one  firm 
at  least  claims  their  summer  spray  oil 
will  kill  the  eggs  when  first  laid,  and  it 
will  kill  a  larger  number  or  about  all 
of  them  just  before  they  hatch  provided 
the  .spray  has  covered  them  ;  they  say  it 
will  kill  the  newly-hatched  worms  it  hits 
and  some  of  the  worms  that  hatch  after 
the  spray  has  been  applied  when  crawling 
through  the  residue  of  oil,  and  the  spray 
also  fills  up  the  cracks  and  holes  in  the 
fruit  so  the  small  worms  can  not  so 
easily  enter  it.  Will  the  baits  and  traps 
catch  the  codling  moth  or  will  the  catch 
consist  of  beneficial  moths  and  insects? 
Will  the  Summer  spray  oils  injure  the 
foliage  or  fruit  in  any  way?  There  has 
been  injury .  reported  this  year  of  the 
foliage,  and  it  may  be  due  to  the  residue 
of  the  other  sprays  that  were  applied 
just  before  the  oil  was  applied.  They 
claim  the  sprays  should  not  be  closer 
than  two  weeks  apart  or  injury  may 
result.  We  had  little  rain  to  wash  off 
the  early  sprays  and  that  may  be  the 
reason.  The  oil  is  recommended  for  the 
second  brood  of  codling  moth  only,  or 
for  later  applications  if  we  should  have 
three  broods  again,  as  that  will  make  it 
safer  about  the  poison  residue. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  willing  to 
work  for  $1.25  per  day  now  and  board 
themselves  and  some  for  $1  if  they  can 
find  a  job.  There  are  many  farming  sec¬ 
tions  better  off  this  year  than  we  are, 
and  I  hope  none  are  worse,  but  probably 
some  are.  Usually  this  section  furnishes 
much  produce  for  markets  in  trucking 
distance  of  200  miles,  but  this  year  only 
a  few  very  early  apples  and  raspberries 
were  trucked  away,  and  all  the  season 
since  then  the  trucks  have  been  bringing 
in  produce  for  our  local  markets  from 
much  greater  distances. 

Frost  killed  most  tender  vegetation  on 
the  creeks  early  in  October.  On  the  18th 
it  finished  it,  and  not  till  the  morning  of 
the  20th  did  it  kill  the  things  on  the 
hills.  That  is  early  for  this  section. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  u.  t.  cox. 
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Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

Since  the  good  rains  the  middle  of 
August  we  have  had  very  few  and  light 
showers  to  the  last  of  October  and  the 
water  situation  is  no  better  now  than  it 
was  in  the  Summer  of  the  greatest 
drought  ever  known  here. 

My  estimate  of  the  codling  moth  in¬ 
festation  in  the  apples  in  article  of  Sept. 
27th  issue,  did  not  hold  good  at  picking- 
time.  The  authorities  now  say  we  had 
three  broods  of  the  moths  this  year  and 
at  the  last  they  came  in  such  numbers 
that  nearly  all  of  the  apples  were  in¬ 
fested  by  the  last  of  September  on  our 
hills.  They  were  not  so  bad  on  the 

lower  lands  in  the  river  bottoms,  and 

especially  in  the  orchards  that  had  been 
irrigated  in  July  and  August.  The  hill 
orchards  ran  mostly  around  90  per  cent 
wormy  where  they  were  well  sprayed, 
some  worse  and  few  better,  the  very  best 
being  over  half  wormy  and  hardly  any 
of  the  fruit  was  packed  unless  they 
packed  both  good  and  bad  together  to 
sell  at  poor  grade  prices. 

The  fruit  from  the  irrigated  orchards 
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“Why  have  you  come  to  prison?" 
“Competition  brought  me  here.”  “Com¬ 
petition?”  “Yes,  1  made  the  same  sort 
of  bank  notes  as  the  government.” — 
Pages  Gales. 
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Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  . 

Painted,  two  coats  white 
With  double  thick  glass 


$1.55 

1.85 

4.00 


Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 


The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Dow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


STORM  SASH 


32 


AND 

UP 


Get  Our  Prices 
All  Standard  Sizes 


A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

The  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bcmit  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mats. 


I 


HOT  BED  SASH 


While  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
J  on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $2  80  Per  Box 

C.  w.  KUdiiuim  &  kkO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  FRAME  *10' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implemenls.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Less  than  2* 


PER  RUNNING 
— ■  FOOT - 


k  *  -JUSslf Lower 
a  Prices  on  I 

and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  ( 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  GO  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  Ions:  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight.  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today. — Jim  Brown.  [73] 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  C0.f  Dept.  1373-D,  CLEVELAND, 0. 


KITSI  IAIAN  FENCE! 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gales,  Barb 
Wire,  Paints,  Roofing  —  direct  from  our  big  mills. 
Prices  lowest  in  years.  All  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire 
Fence,  99  92/100  per  cent  Pure  Zinc  Galvan- 
ized.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  Z2-to-24  Horn 
Service.  Don’t  delay-write  today  for  Catalog! 
,  KITSELMAN  BROS. Dept.  230  Muncie,  Ind, 

rSrrrrrrtrrzriTr': 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling:  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules"— 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating: 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1130  29th  St.  Centerville.  Iowa 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

£5  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
££  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z£ 

££  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

—  for  sale  by  " 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Buckwheat  for  Honey 

Farmers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  who 
came  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
continue  to  advocate  the  planting  of 
buckwheat  for  the  bees.  This  is  a  very 
natural  attitude  in  view  of  the  fine  crops 
of  honey  gathered  from  buckwheat  in  the 
Eastern  States.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  buckwheat  yields  very  little  honey 
for  the  bees  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
plant  yields  honey  best  on  light  soils  in  a 
moist  and  humid  climate.  Thus  Ontario, 
Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
are  situated  in  the  region  where  buck¬ 
wheat  honey  is  a  dependable  product. 

It  appears  that  both  soil  and  climatic 
influences  are  important  in  the  yield  of 
nectar  from  this  plant.  On  the  rich  lime¬ 
stone  soils  of  Iowa  where  Summers  are 
hot  and  dry,  buckwheat  yields  so  little 
nectar  that  it  can  seldom  be  found  as 
surplus  honey  in  the  hives.  On  sandy 
soils  in  Northern  Nebraska,  with  similar 
climatic  conditions,  some  honey  is  gath¬ 
ered  but  the  amount  is  usually  unim¬ 
portant.  Even  in  the  East  where  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  are  more  favorable  the 
beemen  report  but  little  buckwheat 
honey  on  clay  soils. 

In  the  East  where  the  yield  is  at  its 
best  the  honey  is  very  dark  in  color, 


It  is  time  to  clear  up  and  burn  the 
garden  rubbish.  I  dislike  doing  this,  be¬ 
cause  such  light  soil  needs  to  have  every 
possible  bit  of  vegetable  matter  worked 
into  it.  But  burning  upsets  the  hiber¬ 
nating  arrangements  of  many  garden 
pests,  and  incidentally  puts  a  little  potash 
where  it  will  come  handy.  A  friend  has 
a  theory  about  potash  that  is  interesting, 
lie  says  it  is  the  pack  horse  that  carries 
the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  about  in 
their  journey  through  the  plants,  and 
that,  when  it  is  not  on  hand  in  soluble 
form,  these  other  ingredients  do  not  get 
where  they  should  be  at  the  time  they 
ought  to  be  there.  This  may  not  have 
much  of  a  scientific  sound,  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  based  on  what  he  feels  that  he 
has  seen  in  plant  growth  results,  when 
available  potash  was  on  the  spot  and 
when  it  was  not.  Perhaps  science  may 
O.  K.  or  disprove  this  idea  some  time. 

I  have  seen  too  many  plants  make 
wonderful  response  to  complete  fertilizers 
containing  quickly  available  potash  to  put 
dependence  on  the  old  notion  that,  be¬ 
cause  some  soils  have  considerable  potash 
somewhere  in  their  depths,  the  roots  of 
plants  and  trees  can  search  it  out  and 
help  themselves.  That  is  considerably 
like  making  a  hog  root  for  a  living.  Per¬ 
haps  lie  will  live  if  he  is  that  kind  of 
razorback  type.  Our  farm  crops  have  not 


An  Apiary  in  the  Buckwheat  Section  of  New  York 


while  farther  west  what  honey  there  is  is 
of  much  lighter  color,  perhaps  because 
of  being  mixed  with  that  from  other 
flowers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
housewives  who  have  lived  in  the  buck¬ 
wheat  region  are  often  suspicious  of  light- 
colored  and  mild-flavored  honey  coming 
from  Sweet  clover  or  White  Dutch  clover 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  One’s  measure 
of  quality  is  likely  to  be  the  particular 
product  with  which  he  was  familiar  early 
in  life,  be  it  honey,  apples  or  other  foods. 
Those  who  in  childhood  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  dark  and  strong  honey  from 
buckwheat  often  regard  the  mild  honey 
as  a  manufactured  or  adulterated  prod¬ 
uct.  On  the  other  hand  those  long  ac¬ 
customed  to  mild  honey  find  it  difficult  to 
accent  the  buckwheat  honey. 

When  there  is  a  heavy  honey  flow  from 
buckwheat  there  is  often  a  peculiar  odor 
present  in  the  apiary  which  gives  one 
the  impression  of  decayed  flesh.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  one  unfamiliar  with 
this  characteristic  will  be  hunting  for 
the  source  of  the  smell.  When  fully 
ripened  buckwheat  honey  is  thick  and 
heavy  and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  combs.  Because  of  its 
strong  flavor  it  is  in  demand  for  baking 
purposes  and  in  France  is  much  used  in 
the  making  of  gingerbread. 

Illinois.  FRANK  C.  PELLETT. 


been  bred  and  brought  up  to  shift  for 
themselves  like  that. 

I  find  a  growing  feeling  among  apple 
men  that  potash  has  often  been  neglected 
in  the  apple  tree  program,  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  remedy  this  lack.  Apple  trees, 
both  in  growth  and  fruitage  have  a  way 
of  telling  their  needs  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  and  a  disposition  to  analyze 
the  result  of  their  observation.  Such  an 
rinterpretation  of  the  trees’  needs  may 
not  be  based  on  elaborate  figures  and 
graphs,  and  yet  contain  truth  that  fits 
accurately  and  quickly  into  farm  plans. 
Picking  up  truth  as  we  go  along  is  a 
logical  part  of  farm  work,  recognized  by 
the  majority  of  farmers.  W.  w.  H. 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  last  grapes  vtere  picked  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  Heavy  frosts  killed  the  vines  and 
all  unprotected  bunches,  but  those  in  the 
paper  bags  were  safe,  and  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  in  quality  found  only  in  complete 
ripening.  A  few  bunches  of  Niagara  left 
in  this  way  until  yellow  as  rye  straw  give 
one  a  new  appreciation  of  this  variety, 
which  is  none  too  good  as  ordinarily 
picked  when  just  out  of  the  grass-green 
stage.  Isabella  and  Agawam,  naturally 
late,  are  well  adapted  to  this  treatment 
with  paper  bags.  It  is  not  recommended 
for  varieties  that  shell  badly,  as  the  ber¬ 
ries  will  merely  drop  off  into  the  bottom 
of  the  bags. 


Crop  Notes 

As  a  whole  the  potato  crop  is  a  fair 
yield  in  this  section.  Corn  was  very 
good,  and  I  would  say  apples  about  half 
a  crop,  on  account  of  dry  weather. 

We  have  a  dairy  in  this  section  to 
which  the  farmers  take  their  milk.  Poul¬ 
try  is  raised  on  a  small  scale,  eggs  and 
poultry  being  sold  at  the  door  during  the 
Summer  months,  otherwise  in  nearby 
towns.  Farmers  work  long  hours  and  do 
not  receive  what  they  should  for  their 
products. 

There  are  many  new  seeded  fields  in 
this  section  where  lime  has  been  used. 
The  seeding  looks  good.  Where  no  lime 
has  been  used  the  fields  look  poor. 

Connecticut.  w.  s.  c. 

The  drought  continues  unbroken  in 
Maryland.  There  has  been  no  good  gen¬ 
eral  rain  since  in  June,  and  we  can  say 
only  two  or  three  good  rains  since  March. 
Pastures  are  in  bad  condition  and  mead¬ 
ows  will  have  to  be  plowed  and  reseeded. 
It  is  doubtful  if  very  many  fields  of  Al¬ 
falfa  will  survive.  Very  little  wheat  has 
been  sown  as  it  is  too  dry  to  plow.  What 
little  wheat  is  in  doing  poorly  and  not  in 
condition  to  stand  the  freezing  weather. 

Farmers  have  been  forced  to  sacrifice 
their  cattle  and  sheep  because  of  no  pas¬ 
turage  and  no  hay.  Corn  had  to  be  cut 
so  early  that  it  has  made  very  little  sil¬ 
age  and  that  of  poor  quality. 

Chickens  are  bringing  from  19  to  24c 
lb. ;  ducks,  14  to  20c ;  turkeys,  8  lbs.  and 
over,  25  to  30c  lb.  G.  H.  d. 

Maryland. 


The  Worst  Drought 

in  50  Years 


has  done  strange  things  to  the  values 
of  FARM  SEEDS.  Some  kinds  are 
much  higher  and  will  be  higher  still, 
while  others  are  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Get  the  Truth,  the  whole  Truth 
and  nothing  but  the  Truth  before  you 
buy.  We  quote 

100,000  BUSHELS 
DIBBLE’S  Farm  SEEDS 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable  for 
March  or  April  Shipment  as  follows  : 

VERIFIED  ORIGIN  Per  bu. 

Montana-ldaho  Alfalfa,  99.607,  Pure . $16.50 

Montana- Idaho  Grimm.  99.607,  Pure .  20.10 

Red  Medium  Clover,  99.507o  Pure .  18.00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover,  99.50%  Pure .  1 8.50 

Fancy  Alsike  Clover .  15.60 

Timothy,  99.60%,  Pure .  5.00 

Timothy-Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  over  20% 

Aisike .  6.00 

Heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Century  40-lb. 

Seed  Oats  as  low  as . 80 

Alpha  Two-Rowed  Barley .  1.25 

Oderbrucker  Six- Rowed  Barley .  1.10 

Marquis  Spring  Wheat .  1.50 

Canada  Field  Peas,  !007o  Purity,  Germina¬ 
tion  98%  and  diseaso  free .  2.75 

Seed  Corn,  10  varieties,  every  bushel  North¬ 
ern  grown,  for  husking  crop  or  the  silo, 
tested,  and  Germination  of  907o  or  better 

guaranteed,  as  low  as .  2.25 

— and  none  higher  than .  3.00 

Dibble’s  Officially  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  as 
low  as  $5.00  per  sack 

Bag  s  FREE  of  course 

Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice 

If  interested  in  ordering  your  Farm  Seeds  now 
for  delivery  next  Spring,  send  for  Complete  Price 
List  and  the  Truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation. 

Clip  the  Coupon  or  a  Postal  Card  will  do 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: —  Send  me  latest  Price  List  and 
tlie  Plain  Truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . . . 

State  . . . . . . 


OUTSIDE 


INSIDE 

ENJOY.  .  . 


BODYGARD 


THE  freezing  blasts  of  winter 
hold  no  terrors  for  the  wear¬ 
er  of  BODYGARD  Underwear. 

A  weight  and  style  for  every 
weather,  every  purpose,  and 
every  member  of  the  family. 

Comfort  and  protection  priced 
for  today’s  true  economy  .  .  . 
Ask  your  dealer  for  BODYGARD 
Underwear. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

UTICA  NEW  YORK 

JpmAtwn, 


/UNDEI 

A  fine  ribbed 
garment  with 
springy  texture. 

y£U-AST/c 

u  N  PER  WEAR 

Elasticknitfabric 
with  a  silky  inner 
fleece. 

Also  U.  K.  C. 
Sleeper  Suits  for 
your  chi  Idren. 
Ask  to  see  them, 
too. 


Heavy  fleece 
linedformenand 
boys  only.  Maxi¬ 
mum  warmth  and 
comfort  without 
excessive  weight. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

November  6,  1930. 

MILK 

November :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.88% ;  2B, 
$2.13y2  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
5%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2 ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .  .$0.39%  @$0.40 


Extra  92  score . 

.39 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.31  %@ 

.38 

Seconds  . 

.29%  @ 

.31 

Lower  grades  . 

.28%  @ 

.29 

Ladles  . 

.27 

@ 

.31% 

Packing  stock . 

.18 

@ 

■25% 

Renovated  . 

.32 

@ 

.33 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.41 

@ 

.41% 

Extra  . . 

.40 

@ 

.40% 

so 

Seconds  . 

.32 

@ 

.33% 

Centralized  . 

.31 

@ 

.35 

CHEESE 


State  flats,  short  held  . 

.$0.21 

@$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials . 

.  .21 

@ 

-21% 

Fresh  fancy  . 

.20 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.  .19%  @ 

.20 

Fresh  . 

.  -19%  @ 

.19% 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  . 

.  .19%  @ 

.19% 

1930  cured . 

.  .19%  @ 

.20 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.  .19%  @ 

.19% 

June . 

.  .20%  @ 

.21 

Other  States,  daisies  . . 

.  .19 

@ 

.19% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  .. 

.$0.57 

@$0.58 

Average  extras  . . .  . 

@ 

.50 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .32 

@ 

.43 

Firsts . 

.  .28 

@ 

.31 

Pullets  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.33 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  .40 

@ 

•57% 

Mixed  colors . 

.  .45 

@ 

.55 

Gathered  best . 

.  .38 

@ 

.44 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .20 

@ 

.30 

Storage  best  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .21 

@ 

.24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

. .  $0.32@$0.33 

Fair  to  good . 

. .  .23  @  .31 

Roosters . 

.  .  .13  @  .20 

Fowls . . . 

.  .  ,1S@  .28 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .19  @  .22 

Turkeys,  young  . 

. .  .30@  .42 

Old  . 

. .  .20  @  .30 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

. .  .30 @  .45 

Dark,  doz . 

.  .  1.50@  2.50 

Culls  . 

..  1.25@  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

. .  $0.20 @$0.25 

Chickens  . 

. .  .20  @  .26 

Roosters  . 

. .  .15@  .16 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .20  @  .25 

.  .  ,16@  .18 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.  .  .12  @  .20 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . 

$3.00 

In  bulk.  ISO  lbs . 

. .  3.25@  3.50 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

..  3.10@  3.30 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 

.50@  1.90 

Del.  and  Md.,  bskt.  .  .  . 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

.$7.25  @$8.50 
6.00 

Red  kidney  . . 

White  kidney  . . 

.  8.50 @  8.75 
8.75 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

,$7.75@$8.75 
.  5.00@  5.75 
.  4.00@  6.00 

.  9.00fi;U1.00 

.  7.50 @  9.00 
.  S.50@  9.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

,$0.15@$0.16 
.  ,10@  .14 

,16.00@21.00 
,  11.50@13.00 
.10.00  @13.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions  — 

Western  N.  Y.,  50  lbs.  . . . 
Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

Twenty  Ounce . 


$5.50@12.00 
,40@  .50 

,12@  .17 

17.00@20.00 
.75@  .90 

.75@  4.50 
,60@  .85 

1.25 @  2.75 
1.00@  2.00 
G.00@  8.00 
,50@  5.00 
1.50@  4.00 
1.50@  3.00 

.50@  .65 

.50@  .65 

3.50@  4.50 
1.50@  6.00 
,40@  1.25 
1.00@  1.75 
1.00@  5.00 
1.00@  2.00 


$5.00@$7.00 
2.00@  4.00 


Wealthy .  2.00@  4.50 

Alexander  .  1.75@  4.00 

Greening  . 2.00@  5.00 

Wolf  River .  2.00 @  4.50 

King  .  2.50@  4.00 

Spy  .  2.50@  5.00 

Pears,  bu . 50 @  2.50 

Peppers  . 50  @  2.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  2.25@  3.50 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 50@  .75 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat . . 


$28.00  @29.00 
.25.00@27.00 
.23.00@25.00 
.22.00  @27.00 
14.00 
12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.97% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 8944 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 45% 

Bye  . 41% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  red  ....  $0.77% 

Kansas  City- 

No.  2  dark  . $0.71  @  .78 

No.  2  hard . 70  @  .77 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 75%  @  .78% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  be, st,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered  . 40@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens;  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 

Green  peas,  lb . 35@  .40 


Buffalo  Markets 

Grape  supplies  are  liberal  and  prices  lower. 
Fancy  grade  eggs  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  44  to  45c;  tubs,  42  to  43c; 
firsts,  39  to  41c;  undergrades,  33c.  Cheese, 
steady;  longhorn,  21  to  22c;  flats,  daisies,  22c; 
bricks,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  28c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  50  to  58c;  grade  A. 
36  to  54c;  grade  B,  26  to  39e;  grade  C,  22  to 
24c;  nearby  at  mark,  29  to  32c;  western,  29  to 
31c;  pullets,  26  to  35c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21 
to  30c;  chickens,  25  to  32c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
20c;  broilers,  27  to  34c;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  36  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  easy;  fowls.  17 
to  23c;  old  roosters,  15c;  springers,  17  to  22c; 
ducks,  17  to  22c;  turkeys,  33  to  3Sc  . 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Hubbardson,  $1;  Green¬ 
ing,  90c  to  $1;  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  $1  to  $1.25;  Twenty  Ounce.  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.73;  Snow,  $1.75  to  $2.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  40c  to  $1; 
150-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  Idaho,  55-lb.  box, 
$3.25;  sweets,  N.  ,T.,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  weak ;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $6.25;  marrow,  $S;  white  kidney. 
$9.  Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  60  to  75c;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.25;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crt., 
$1.25  to  $2.25;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $2.90  to 
$3;  grapes,  home-grown.  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to 
75c:  Cal.,  lug,  $1  to  $1.50;  peaches,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  pomegranates.  Cal., 
lug,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  prunes,  y2  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.35;  quinces,  bu.,  75  to  S5c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $5; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  bu..  $2.75  to  $4;  beets, 
bu.,  50c;  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  23c;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  15  to  18c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.23; 
celery,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  eggplant,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  let¬ 
tuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  90c  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.,  35  to  40c; 
parsnips,  %  bu.,  75c  to  85c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.75;  pumpkins,  bu.,  35  to  50c:  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
squash,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  tomatoes,  7-lb.  bskt., 
50c  to  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton.  $21: 
standard  middlings,  $20;  red-dog,  $27.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein,  $32.75;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $37.50;  hominy,  $31.75;  glu¬ 
ten,  $33.90;  oat  feed,  $10.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $16 
to  $17;  clover,  $15  to  $17.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  rather 
inactive  during  the  past  week.  Most  produce 
has  moved  slowly  but  lighter  offerings  have  oc¬ 
casioned  slightly  firmer  jwices  generally. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady.  Market  firm  on  good  stock.  Native 
Baldwin,  50c  to  $1.  McIntosh,  ord.,  50c  to  $1.  Best 
mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy,  $2  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  35  to  60c;  cut  off,  poor  demand, 
40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Yr.  Danish, 
few  sales,  $1  to  $1.05  90-lb.  sacks. 

Carrots. — Supidy  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bchs.,  35  to  65c;  cut  off,  40  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box;  Calif.,  crts.,  few  sales,  $2 
to  $2.25  crt. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  $2  to  $2.50  %  bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  h.li.,  best,  $6  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1,  $3  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Escarole.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  h.h.,  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads.  $2  to  $4.50  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  60  to  83c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25;  few  best,  $1.50  100  lbs.  Mich., 
bags.,  $1.25  to  $1.35.  N.  Y.,  $1  to  $1.25  100 
lbs.,  50  to  65c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  mostly,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.15  std.  bu.  box.  Maine,  100 


lbs..  $1.65  to  $1.70  bag.  P.  E.  I.,  Mts.  mostly, 
$2  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair, 
40  to  50c  bchs.  Outdoor,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  Turban  and  Marrow,  mostly  65  to  85c; 
few.  $1  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.li.,  10  to  15c  lb.  Ohio  h.h.,  75c  to  $1 
8-lb.  bskt.  Calif.,  lugs,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
No.  1  Timothy,  $26;  eastern,  $18.50  to  $23.50; 
clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
39%c;  firsts,  34  to  38 y2 ; ;  seconds,  22  to  23%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  58c;  white  extras,  57c;  fresh  eastern, 
47  to  52c  doz. 

Poultry.  - —  Dressed,  market  inactive,  demand 
fair;  fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  26  to  29c;  3  to  3 y2  lbs., 
22  to  23c;  broilers,  small,  32  to  33c;  large.  26 
to  27c;  chickens,  26  to  29c;  natives,  30  to  32c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c  lb.  Live  fowl,  20  to  23c; 
Leghorns,  10  to  18c;  broilers,  21  to  23c;  roost¬ 
ers.  15  to  16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
27  to  28c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  20  to  23c;  western, 
held,  24  to  26c;  fresh,  20  to  21c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $6.25  to 
$6.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $6.50  to  $7.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $6.50  to  $8.  Red  Kidney,  $9.50  to 
$10.  Lima.  $10  to  $10.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  V2  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c;  clothing,  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing,  29 
to  30c:  clothing,  26  to  27c;  *4  blood,  combing, 
29  to  30c;  clothing,  26  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to  75c; 
clothing,  63  to  65c;  y2  blood,  combing,  63  to 

G7e;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  57c:  clothing,  49  to  52c;  %  blood,  combing, 
50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  73  to  75c;  clothing,  65  to  68c;  %  blood, 
combing,  08  to  71c;  clothing,  00  to  63c;  % 

blood,  combing,  59  to  61c;  clothing,  55  to  57c; 
14  blood,  combing,  55  to  57c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Ilogs. — Supply  liberal,  market  mostly  50c  to 
$1  lower;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9  to 
$9.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  liberal,  mar¬ 
ket  weak;  few  selected  choice  vealers  $11  to 

$12;  some  sales  lower  grades  fully  50c  under 
quotations:  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium.  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  fully  normal,  market  mostly 
50c  lower,  demand  rather  slow. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $7 
to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $4.50  to  $7. 

Ewes. — Common  to  good.  $1  to  $3.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fairly  liberal,  some  sales 
lower  grades,  $5  to  $10  lower;  demand  fair  for 
better  grades,  slow  for  others.  Choice,  head, 
$200  to  $220;  good,  $165  to  $200;  medium,  $100 
to  $120;  common,  $60  to  $90. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  70c;  cabbage, 
domestic,  doz.,  40  to  65c;  red,  doz.  heads,  75  to 
90c;  Chinese,  doz.,  75c  to  $1;  Danish,  doz.,  60c 
to  $1;  Savoy,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs..  20  to  25c;  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $2;  chard,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  50c;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  65c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $1;  eggplant,  doz.,  65e  to  $1 ; 
escarole,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c;  endive,  curly, 
crt.,  50c;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c; 
kale,  bu.)  50c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c; 
leeks,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c;  Boston,  head,  crt., 
90c  to  $1.25;  curly,  doz.  head,  25c;  curly,  crt., 
50  to  60c;  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu., 
75  to  85c;  100-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  pepxiers,  hot,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  35  to  40c;  green,  12-qt.  bskt..  35  to  40c; 
red,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1;  seconds,  bu.,  50c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  20c;  100  bchs., 
60  to  75e;  romaine,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c;  salsi¬ 
fy,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  65  to  75c; 
squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  tomatoes,  12- 
pt.  bskt..  30  to  50c;  green.  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to 
30c;  turnips,  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c:  bu.,  85c 
to  $1:  watercress,  doz.  bclis.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruit.— Apples,  Alexander,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
Greening,  R.  I.,  bu.,  $1:  N.  W.,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Maiden  Blush,  bu., 
$1;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Northern  Spy, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Pound  Sweet,  bu.,  $1;  Snow, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River,  bu..  75c 
to  $1;  grapes.  Concord  pk.,  40  to  50c;  12-qt. 
bskt.,  60  to  75c;  ton,  $50  to  $55;  Niagara,  pk., 
40  to  50c;  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  pears,  Bart¬ 
lett,  bu.,  $1.75;  Anjou,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  Lawrence, 
bu.,  $1.25;  Sheldon,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Duchess, 
bu.,  $1;  Kieffer,  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  bu.,  75c; 
quinces,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  light,  lb.,  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  IS  to  22c: 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  24  to  28c;  light,  lb.,  18,  to 
20c;  roosters,  lb.,  16c;  ducks,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.. — Eggs,  grade  A,  in  cases, 
55c;  pullets,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  small  lots,  doz., 
55  to  60c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to 
45c-;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  46c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
48c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  52c:  small  eggs,  doz.. 
40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  65c;  minimum  wt.  of  all 
large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — -Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  jjrices.  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50: 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c:  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  new  carrots,  bell.,  5c;  celery, 
3  bclis.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers,  100,  60c;  crab- 
apples,  pk.,  40e;  cauliflower,  lb.,  6c;  endive,  lb., 
6c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home-grown  lettuce,  3 
bclis.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  8  lbs.,  25c;  onions, 
green,  3  bchs.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.20; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pears,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  quinces,  qt.,  10c;  Bartlett  pears,  bu., 
$1;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c;  red  raspberries,  qt., 
40c:  radishes,  3  bclis.,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50; 
salsify,  bch.,  10c;  plums,  bn.,  $1.50;  sauerkraut, 
2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  Elberta  peaches, 
bu.,  $2.25;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  30c;  light,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28e. 

Dressed  poultry,  lb.,  35c;  light,  lb.,  32c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c:  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lain!)  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.. 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb..  40c:  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20  to 
30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb..  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb., 
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20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
40c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  25c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onion  sets,  qt., 
15c;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  20c;  hickorynuts,  lb., 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Oftentimes  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
efficiency  and  organization  of  the  produce  trade 
of  our  large  cities.  To  feed  a  city  such  as 
Philadelphia,  which  has  nearly  3,000,000  people 
is  no  small  job.  There  is  no  doubt  some  waste 
connected  with  the  distribution  of  food,  but 
when  one  considers  the  great  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  be  fed,  and  the  thousands  of  retail 
stores  through  which  most  of  this  food  must 
Pass  before  it  is  consumed,  one  must  marvel 
that  the  wastes  are  not  greater.  When  one 
ponders  on  what  would  happen  if  this  distribu¬ 
tion  system  were  broken  down  for  even  two  or 
three  days,  he  can  more  readily  understand  the 
importance  of  the  industry  to  the  city  and  to 
tile  growers  of  farm  produce  who  are  dependent 
on  tlie  system.  During  the  past  week  more 
southern  produce  replaced  home-grown  vege¬ 
tables  on  the  Philadelphia  market.  Most  of 
these  arrived  by  express  and  the  market  was 
fairly  active  on  all  lines.  The  apple  market 
continued  to  hold  steady,  with  movement  rather 
limited.  Western  boxes  were  in  heavier  supply, 
and  Washington  Sfaymans  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25 
per  box .  Bushel  stock  from  nearby  was  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.1,0,  with  some  fancy*  Delicious  and 
Stay  mans  of  large  size  and  good  color  at  $1.75. 
Cranberries  were  in  slightly  heavier  receipt  and 
demand  was  good  for  the  best  marks.  Fancy 
Champions  from  New  Jersey  reached  $3.75  to 
$4.25  per  14 -bbl.  box.  Most  sales  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  stock  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3,  with  some  higher. 
Grapes  were  weak,  while  pears  held  steady. 
The  pear  season  in  Western  New  York  is  now 
about  over.  The  1929-30  citrus  season  is  now 
over,  and  the  1930-31  season  is  now  getting  un¬ 
der  way.  Reports  from  California  indicate  that 
this  coming  season  will  see  an  increase  in  the 
earlot  movement  of  about  15  per  cent.  The 

total  movement  for  the  season  which  just 

closed  was  around  60,000  cars,  so  that  if  pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  xiroved  the  movement  for 
1930-31  will  run  close  to  75,000  cars.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  string  beans  was  firm,  with  Florida 

Refugees  selling  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  hamper. 

The  offerings  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
stock  was  rather  ordinary  and  sold  at  $1.50  to 
$2.25.  Lima  beans  were  also  firm,  with  Vir¬ 
ginia  bushel  hampers  at  $2.75  to  $3.25.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  cabbage  was  slow,  and  the  market 
continued  in  a  weak  position.  New  York  Dan¬ 
ish  was  75  to  85c  x>er  100  lbs.,  while  bulk  stock 
was  $14«  to  $16  per  ton.  Beets,  carrots  and 
other  root  crops  were  dull.  Cauliflower  met  a 
good_  demand  with  California  crates  at  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  while  Long  Island  offerings  brought  $2.50 
to  $3.  Lettuce  was  about  steady,  while  sxiinach 
in  light  receipt  was  dull.  Demand  for  onions 
was  slow  and  the  market  dull.  Most  sales  of 
yellows  were  made  at  $1  to  $1.15  per  100  lbs. 
M  bite  potatoes  met  a  moderate  demand,  and  the 
market  was  steady.  Maine  Green  Mountains 
were  mostly  $1.75  to  $1.90  per  100  lbs.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Round  Whites  were  from  $1.75  to  $1.80. 
while  street  sales  of  New  Jersey  Redskins  were 
7o  to  85c, _  with  a  few  sales  of  100-lb.  sacks  at 
$2  to  $2.25.  The  sweet  potato  market  continued 
dull,  with  both  reds  and  yellows  moving  slowly. 
Five-eighth  baskets  of  New  Jersey  offerings 
sold  at  65  to  85c,  while  bushel  hampers  were 
from  75c  to  $1  for  Maryland  and  Delaware 
stock.  Virginia  yams  were  dull  at  75  to  90c 
per  hamper. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  Philadelphia  were  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  the  week  previous. 
Total  receipts  equaled  19,601  cases  for  the  week 
compared  with  19,397  cases  the  week  previous 
and  16,163  cases  during  the  corresponding  week 
of  1929.  The  market  was  somewhat  irregular 
with  prices  tending  higher,  as  the  seasonal  peak 
in  prices  is  approaching.  From  present  indica¬ 
tions  the  price  level  this  season  will  not  equal 
that  of  a  year  ago.  This  is  due  partly  to  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  general  price  level  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  also  due  to  the  heavy  storage  stocks 
of  case  and  frozen  eggs  in  storage.  The  best 
marks  of  eggs  moved  readily  at  existing  prices, 
and  some  sales  were  made  at  higher  levels. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  at  39  to  40c,  while  fresh 
firsts  were  around  34  to  35c.  Fresii  seconds 
were  rather  slow  at  25  to  28c.  Carefully  can- 
died  and  selected  eggs  moved  fairly  well,  but 
the  relative  high  price  cut  down  consumption 
somewhat.  Best  marks  sold  at  48  to  50c  per 
dozen.  The  storage  situation  was  dull  with 
prices  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  This  fac¬ 
tor  is  a  discouraging  one.  In  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  markets  of  the  country  on  Nov.  3,  there 
were  approximately  500,000  more  cases  on  hand 
than  a  year  ago.  In  the  10  principal  markets 
there  were  nearly  1,000,000  more  cases. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  dull  during  the 
week,  and  the  relative  light  sui>plies  arriving 
had  difficulty  in  clearing  at  the  existing  i)riees. 
Trading  was  very  cautious.  Best  fowls  sold  at 
24  to  25c,  with  poorer  stock  as  low  as  17  to 
18c  per  lb.  Roasting  and  frying  chickens  were 
slow,  with  . best  Plymouth  Rocks  at  22  to  23c. 
Mixed  colors  were  from  18  to  19c,  and  Leghorns 
were  slow  at  18  to  20c.  Old  roosters  steady  at 
15  to  16c.  Turkeys  were  in  plentiful  supply 
with  30c  top  for  all  marks.  YToung  ducks  sold 
fairly  well  at  18  to  19c,  while  old  stock  was 
slow  at  15  to  16c. 

The  demand  for  dressed  poultry  was  quiet, 
with  trading  limited.  Receipts  were  lighter 
than  a  week  ago,  but  sufficient  for  the  demand, 
and  the  market  in  general  was  about  steady. 
Total  receipts  equaled  581,564  lbs.,  compared 
with  642,926  lbs.  the  week  previous  and  522,300 
the  same  week  of  1929.  Best  marks  of  fowls 
sold  at  28c,  with  poorer  down  to  24  to  25c. 
Chickens  were  fairly  steady  at  28  to  30c,  while 
old  roosters  were  slow  at  19  to  20c.  Long 
Island  ducks  met  a  better  demand  and  the 
Price  was  slightly  higher  than  last  week,  reach¬ 
ing  22c  for  best  birds. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  demand  for  hay  was  limited  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  top  grades,  which  moved  well  at 
firm  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings  consisted 
of  lower  grades,  which  sold  slowly  at  nominal 
figures.  Best  Timothy  was  steady  at  $25.50, 
with  the  mixed  hay  at  $23.50  to  $25,  depending 
on  the  quality  and  the  location.  Straw  was  in 
light  sujiply  and  moved  slowlv,  as  trading  con¬ 
tinued  quiet.  Rye  sold  at  $13  to  $14  per  ton, 
while  wheat  was  mostly  $11  to  $12.  J.  M.  F. 


Sharon  Poultry  Association 

The  annual  show  and  banquet  will  be 
held  at  the  Casino,  Sharon,  Conn.,  De¬ 
cember  9-11.  The  judges  are:  E.  Y. 
Thompson,  Lloyd  Hallenbeck,  Frank  TV. 
Davey,  and  Fred  Otte.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  meet  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Bantam  Association,  and  the  White  Rock 
meet  of  the  Sharon  Poultry  Association 
will  be  among  the  events.  The  chicken 
banquet  will  be  held  December  9  at  6  :30 
P.  M.  Arthur  L.  Kinsman  is  secretary. 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

The  joke  is  on  father-in-law.  He  plant¬ 
ed  his  turnips  in  the  moon  while  I  plant¬ 
ed  mine  in  the  ground.  He  has  a  few 
small  and  wormy  roots  while  I  have  many 
fine  turnips,  running  small  to  be  sure,  on 
account  of  dry  weather,  but  enough  big 
ones  to  put  a  supply  in  the  cellar  and 
plenty  of  small  ones  for  the  cow  with 
nary  a  one  wormy.  Perhaps  I  hit  the 
right  time  of  the  moon  but  of  that  I  am 
not  at  all  sure. 

I  had  the  unique  experience  this  week 
of  pruning  some  grapes  while  some  in 
the  neighborhood  were  still  picking.  This 
is  a  small  piece  of  only  nine  rows  ten 
rods  long  and  I  wanted  to  plow  to  the 
rows  this  Fall  on  account  of  the  piece 
being  so  foul  with  Canada  thistles.  Be¬ 
cause  my  eyes  were  so  bad  last  year,  the 
boys  pruned,  wrapped  and  tied  on  that 
piece  but,  in  their  boyish  hurry  to  get 
through,  did  a  sorry  job  of  it.  They 
wrapped  entirely  on  the  lower  wire  and 
wrapped  anything  which  would  reach  the 
wire  so  that  some  vines  had  as  many  as 
four  stalks  from  the  ground  up,  and  that 
is  strictly  taboo  in  this  section.  With 
poor  wrapping  and  tying,  many  of  the 
vines  came  loose  and  fell  so  I  had  to 
prune,  wrap  and  tie  the  piece  before  I 
could  plow.  I  had  two  end  posts  to  re¬ 
set,  the  wires  to  tighten,  and  the  whole 
piece  to  prune  into  correct  shape,  so  it 
was  quite  a  job,  but  it  is  done,  and  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  note  how  such 
early  pruning,  wrapping  and  tying  will 

affect  the  crop  next  year.  It  is  not  cus¬ 
tomary  to  wrap  and  tie  until  Spring  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done 
in  late  Fall,  as  it  is  a  cold  job  in  early 
Spring  and  the  ground  either  frozen  or 
very  muddy.  This  piece  is  large  enough 
for  experimentation,  and  small  _  enough 
so  that  there  will  be  little  loss  if  I  am 
wrong.  There  is  a  growing  custom  among 
large  growers  not  to  tie  the  vines  after 
wrapping  but  that  means  many,  vines 
coming  loose  and  hanging  down  in  the 
way  of  cultivation. 

It  is  amusing  and  also  a  little  trying 
to  see  how  the  change  of  teachers  has  af¬ 
fected  the  boys.  Last  year  we  had  a  man 
teacher,  so  overalls  and  work  shoes  wnre 
good  enough  for  school  especially  in  Fall 
when  many  ball  games  were  played.  This 
year  we  have  a  young  woman  teacher  and 
oh,  what  a  difference !  The  boys  now  must 
wear  their  best  suits,  light  shirts,  ties, 
rayon  socks  and  oxfords  while  there  is 
a  grand  growl  if  their  pants  are  not 
pressed  frequently.  One  never  realizes 
how  these  childhood  experiences  influ- 
once  our  later  lives.  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  attended  “deestrict  skule,”  in  the 
wilds  of  upper  Michigan,  we  used  a  read¬ 
er  which  emphasized  the  classics.  Among 
other  stories  was  one  about  some  young 
boys  who  amused  tliemeslves  by  stoning 
frogs  in  the  old  pond.  Finally  they  grew 
tired  and  sat  on  the  bank,  when  an  old, 
green  frog  came  out  and  talked  with  them 
about  the  stone  throwing.  The  shame¬ 
faced  boys  defended  their  acts  by  saying 
that  it  was  done  for  fun  but  the  frog 
replied :  “It  may  be  fun  for  you  but  it 
is  death  for  us.” 

Now  that  was  a  simple  little  story 
which  apparently  made  no  impression  but 
it  sank  in  deeper  than  I  thought.  No 
doubt  it  has  had  an  influence  in  putting 
a  complete  stop  to  all  thoughts  of  hunt¬ 
ing  as  I  have  not  owned  or  shot  a  gun 
for  many  years.  The  rabbit  and  squirrel 
season  is  open  now,  and  the  few  pieces 
of  woods  resound  to  shotguns  but  not 
for  me.  It  may  be  fun  for  the  hunters 
but  it  means  death  to  the  hunted  for  no 
valid  reason  whatever.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  man  who  delights  in  hunting. 
But  on  this  farm,  the  few  bunnies,  the 
beautiful  and  cheery  quail  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  pheasant  may  live  in  peace  and 
are  very  welcome  to  the  clover,  weed 
seeds  and  occasional  nubbins  left  in  the 
field.  I  even  feel  a  tinge  of  regret  when 
plowing  in  late  Fall  I  turn  out  a  field 
mouse  nest  and  watch  the  little  rascal 
scurry  for  a  hiding  place.  His  snug, 
warm  nest,  built  with  such  care  and  ar¬ 
tistry  for  the  cold  Winter,  is  gone  but 
his  life  is  safe  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  do  go  after  the  harmful  insects  with 
relentless  energy  but  the  harmless  ones 
such  as  granddaddy  long-legs,  lady  bugs, 
milkweed  bugs,  butterflies  and  praying 
mantis  bring  a  feeling  of  pleasure  while 
I  often  stop  work  long  enough  to  watch 
and  admire  their  flashing  beauty. 

The  early  cold  spell — old-timers  called 
it  “Squaw  Winter,”  caught  many  men 
with  crops  ungathered  but  that  was  not 
at  all  unusual.  We  have  these  touches 
of  Winter  every  Fall  but  men  always  act 
very  much  surprised  and  bewail  the  un¬ 
seasonable  weather.  With  a  month  of 
ideal  weather  for  grape  picking,  some  had 
many  grapes  still  hanging  to  freeze.  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  previous  fine  weather.  I  waste  but 
little  sympathy,  but  still  there  is  a  re¬ 
grettable  loss  which  can  ill  be  afforded. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  enjoy  to 
the  full  these  days  is  my  share  of  the 
baby.  There  is  no  work  so  rushing  that 
I  must  keep  everlastingly  hustling  so  I 
sometimes  stop  work,  come  up  to  the 
house  for  a  little  romp  with  her  majesty. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l»  B.  r. 


DEPENDABILITY 


50,000  MILE-5  IN  15  W 
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»>  OVER  2SO  □ 
MILE-S  A  WEEK 


DODGE-  MILEAGE-  MARATHON 
GIVES  DRAMATIC ’ILLUSTRATION 
OF  FAMED  DEPENDABILITY 


*  Sanctioned  and  Supervised  by  A.  A.  A. 

Dodge  dependability  has  become  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  All  over  the  world.  Dodge  owners 
know  it,  enjoy  it,  profit  by  it  .  .  .  hold  it 
so  highly  that  they  (set  Dodge  cars  on  a 
plane  apart  from  all  other  motor  cars.  »  » 
To  illustrate  that  dependability,  to  bring 
home  to  new  thousands  what  Dodge  own¬ 
ers  already  know,  a  stock  Dodge  Eight-in- 
Line  sedan  is  running  a  Mileage  Marathon 
—  greatest  dependability  exhibition  ever 
attempted.  »  »  In  nineteen  weeks  this  car 
has  covered  more  than  50,000  miles  under 
every  condition  of  road  and  weather.  On 
and  on  it  goes,  day  after  day  —  heading 
for  a  total  mileage  that  will  astonish  even 
those  who  best  know  how  good  a  car 
the  Dodge  is.  »  »  Your  nearest  Dodge 
dealer  has  a  duplicate  of  the  Mara¬ 
thon  car  to  show  you.  See  and  drive 
this  dependable  Eight  or  its  fine  com¬ 
panion  car,  the  dependable  Dodge  Six. 


Clicking  off  a  consistent  schedule  means  stopping  at  nothing.  With 
typical  Dodge  dependability ,  the  Marathon  Eight  has  breasted 
spillways  deep  in  mountain  torrents — plowed  through  snow ,  mud  and 


sand — achieving  the  so-called 
impossible  again  and  again . 


i 
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Donee  six,  $735  to  $835,(56daki  stss)  —  DODBE 


eiBHT,  $935  TO  $1095,  (SenAN  $1045)—  F.O.B.  FACTORY 
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4-H  Cattle  at  National  Dairy 
Exposition 

Twenty-nine  head  of  Ayrshires,  Guern¬ 
sey,  Brown  Swiss,  Jerseys  and  Holsteins 
were  exhibited  by  boys  and  girls  from  12 
different  New  York  State  4-II  Dairy  Calf 
Clubs  at  the  recent  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  New  York 
4-H  cattle  won  live  firsts,  one  champion¬ 
ship,  two  reserve  championships,  four  sec¬ 
onds,  one  third,  one  fourth,  two  fifths, 
two  sixths,  two  sevenths,  three  eighths 
and  one  ninth.  In  Ayrshires  Wendell 
Wicks,  of  Jefferson  County,  took  first  and 
third  in  the  two-year-old  class,  and 
showed  the  champion  female  of  the  show. 
Clinton  Stimson,  of  Tioga  County,  won 
first  in  the  yearling  class  and  Kenneth 
Squires,  of  Ontario  County,  wTas  awarded 
second.  In  the  calf  class  second  and 
fifth  were  won  respectively  by  Herbert 
Putnam  and  Byron  Sullivan  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County. 

Some  of  the  New  York  club  members 
became  ambitious  to  compete  in  the  big 
show.  In  the  open  class  for  cows,  Wen¬ 
dell  Wicks  won  fifth  and  Kenneth 
Squires  won  third  in  a  strong  junior 
yearling  class  and  Clinton  Stimson  won 
ninth  place.  Of  the  four  Ayrshires  en¬ 
tered  in  the  big  show,  three  placed  in  the 
money.  The  New  York  Ayrshire  exhibit 
was  considerably  stronger  than  the  New 
York  4-H  Jersey,  Holstein,  Guernsey  and 
Brown  Swiss  string. 

However,  in  keen  competition  with  cat¬ 
tle  from  2G  different  States,  James  Fish¬ 
er,  of  New  York,  showed  the  first  prize 
yearling  and  reserve  champion  Jersey  fe¬ 
male,  Charles  Bump  won  first  in  the  two- 
year-old  Holstein  class,  Olin  Phillips  sec¬ 
ond  in  a  large  two-year-old  Guernsey 
class  and  James  Harkness  first  in  the 
Brown  Swiss  two-year-old  class  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  Brown  Swiss  yearling  class. 

New  York  appreciates  the  good  that 
comes  from  4-II  Dairy  Calf  Club  work 
and  from  the  efforts  of  all  4-H  workers. 
The  parents  of  the  New  York  4-H  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  exhibitors  have  lent 
great  assistance  and  fine  support  in  per¬ 
mitting  their  boys  and  girls  to  make  this 
trip  to  show  their  cattle.  Even  though 
this  interest  has  been  essential  and  appre¬ 
ciated  to  the  fullest  extent,  were  it  not 
for  the  substantial  financial  assistance 
secured  from  various  interested  individu¬ 
als,  firms  and  from  various  breed  asso¬ 
ciations,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  have  had  the  Empire  State  so  strongly 
represented  with  a  fine  group  of  dairy 
calf  club  members  and  their  animals  at 
the  great  1930  National  Dairy  Show. 

H.  A.  WILLMAN. 


Vermont  Short  Courses  in 
Dairying 

Four  of  these  wll  be  held  during  early 
Winter,  as  follows  : 

November  5-19. — Testing  and  Grading 
Milk,  Dairy  Inspection. 

November  1S-20. — Operators’  and  Man¬ 
agers’  Conference. 

November  24-December  3.  —  Dairy 
Herd  Test  Work. 

December  4-20. — Feeding  and  Dairy 
Farm  Management. 

In  some  of  these  courses  there  is  a 
slight  charge  for  •materials  used  -in  test¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  aim  is  to  cover  all  types 
of  practical  dairy  work,  at  a  time  and 
in  a  way  convenient  to  get  at.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  at  the 
College,  will  give  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Somewhat  'lighter  receipts  of  turkeys 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  markets 
are  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  de¬ 
creased  production  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  growers  are  inclined  to 
bold  their  turkeys  for  the  later  markets 
of  the  Christmas  season  and  the  W  inter 
months.  They  reason  that  the  turkey 
raisers  of  the  Central  West  and  South 
were  extremely  short  of  feed  this  season, 
owing  to  the  drought,  and  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  ship  a  great  many  ‘half-finished  tur¬ 
keys  to  the  early  markets,  resulting  in 
undue  depression  of  the  price.  Those  who 
had  plenty  of  feed,  or  who  believed  it 
would  pay  them  to  buy  additional  sup¬ 
plies,  might  find  the  turkey  supply  light¬ 
er  and  the  market  conditions  more  favor¬ 
able  later  in  the  season.  This  point  of 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
holdings  of  poultry  in  storage  are  light, 
owing  to  -the  lack  of  confidence  this  Fall 
among  buyers  at  the  poultry-packing 


plants  in  western  producing  sections.  The 
result  was  heavy  receipts  of  fresh-killed 
poultry  in  the  consuming  markets  but  a 
correspondingly  lighter  reserve  for  the 
last  part  of  the  season. 

The  great  eastern  markets  seem  likely 
to  be  well  supplied  with  strictly  fresh- 
killed  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  owing  to  increased  production 
in  the  nearby  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  all  of  which  show  gains  of 
at  least  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  over 
last  year.  The  principal  shortage  Avas 
in  the  distant  shipping  sections  of  the 
south  central  region  and  farther  west. 
The  reports  indicate  that  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  usual  of  these  nearby  turkeys 
will  be  held  until  Christmas  or  later, 
while  the  distant  shippers  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  reported  disposition  to  ship  liberally 
for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 

Holdings  of  poultry  in  storage  in  early 


October  were  15,000,000  lbs.  lighter  than 
a  year  ago,  and  000,000  lbs.  below  aver¬ 
age.  The  failure  of  the  egg  market  to 
show  much  advance  during  the  usual  sea¬ 
son  of  shortage,  and  an  actual  decrease 
in  egg  production  compared  with  other 
seasons,  appear  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  heavy  supply  of  eggs  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  These  storage  eggs  were  held  in 
such  large  quantities  that  the  owners  be¬ 
came  alarmed  and  forced  the  eggs  upon 
the  market  so  rapidly  that  prices  declined 
at  the  same  time  that  prices  of  strictly 
fresh  eggs  were  rising  through  October. 
Some  reduction  was  made  in  storage  hold¬ 
ings  during  the  month,  but  hardly  enough 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  especially  high 
prices  during  the  season  of  shortest  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  receipts  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  year.  The  price  level  of  sales  for 
future  delivery  did  not  indicate  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  usual  price  advance.  Mean¬ 
while,  demand  for  eggs  has  been  rather 
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active  owing  to  attractive  bargain  prices 
on  storage  eggs. 

Apples  are  selling  lower  than,  last  sea¬ 
son,  although  the  crop  is  not  especially 
large,  and  some  varieties  are  almost 
scarce  in  eastern  producing  sections.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  consumers  have 
been  buying  rather  lightly  of  all  products 
which  they  can  go  without  for  a  time, 
and  the  demand  from  dealers  for  apples 
to  place  in  cold  storage  has  not  been  very 
active.  Export  trade  has  been  fully  as 
active  as  anticipated  and  resulted  in  a 
good  outlet  for  storage  packs  of  Ben 
Davis  in  the  East  and  standard  varieties 
of  boxed  apples  in  the  Northwest.  The 
northwestern  growers  are  having  a  fairly 
good  year,  with  a  large  crop  of  good 
quality  and  a  market  not  far  out  of  line 
with  average  of  other  years.  Large  sup¬ 
plies  of  western  apples  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  main  features  which  have  kept  prices 
down  in  eastern  markets.  G.  B.  F. 
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My  job  is  to  get 
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So  he  tests  all 
leading  feeds  -  then  finds 
B"B  gives  best  results 


WHEN  Maynard  Hack,  Herds¬ 
man  of  the  Cold  Springs  Guern¬ 
sey  Farms,  St.  Johns,  Penna.,  tells  you 
that  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration  produces 
the  most  milk  at  the  lowest  feed  cost  he 
certainly  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  For  he  has  tested  all  of  them  and 
here  is  what  he  says: 

“My  job  is  to  get  best  possible  re¬ 
sults  at  lowest  feed  costs.  I  have  tried 
every  one  of  the  leading  dairy  feeds  sold 
in  this  community  regardless  of  cost 
and  have  found  Bull  Brand  gives  better 
results  than  any  other  feed  we  have  used. 

W hat  the  Test  Proved 

“Our  herd  consists  of  nearly  all  im¬ 
ported  Guernseys  costing  up  to  $2500.00 
each,  so  it  would  be  impractical  to  feed 
anything  but  the  best.  Before  feeding 
B-B  to  our  entire  herd,  we  ran  a  six 
months’  test  against  another  highly  ad¬ 
vertised  feed  and  found  that  Bull  Brand 
produced  more  milk,  kept  the  cows  in 
much  better  body  weight  and  we  never 
lost  even  a  teat.  Our  cows  came  through 
the  lactation  period  in  wonderful  shape 
which  means  much  to  us  as  our  young 
stock  from  this  herd  are  valuable.” 

Interesting  as  Mr.  Hack’s  experience 
has  been,  it  is  not  an  unusual  one.  Thou- 
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*4% 

DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  roughages — 
timothy,  mixture  of  timothy 
and  clover,  red  top  grasses, 
corn  fodder. 


sands  of  dairymen  have  tried  Bull  Brand 
against  other  feeds — both  commercial 
and  home  mix — and  have  found  the 
answer  the  same:  Bull  Brand  -produced  the 
most  milk  at  the  lowest  feed  cost.  And  that’s 
what  most  feeders  are  looking  for. 

The  Guarantee 
That  Protects  You 

Whether  you  own  pure  bloods  or  grade  cows, 
you  can  try  B-B  feed  with  the  positive  assurance 
that  if  you  don’t  have  the  same  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  as  these  other  dairymen,  the  trial  costs  you 
nothing.  Here  is  our  offer: 

Order  enough  Bull  Brand  to  last  one  or  two 
cows  for  30  days.  Feed  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  sack.  Then  watch  the  milk  flow  increase. 
But  if  B-B  doesn’t  prove  most  productive  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  feed  cost,  hand  the  empty  sacks  back  to  your 
dealer  and  he’ll  refund  every  cent  you  paid  for  it. 

The  sooner  you  start  this  test,  the  sooner  you’ll 
find  the  way  to  make  dairying  pay  bigger  profits. 
If  you  can  ’  t  get  B-B  from  your  dealer,  write  us  direct. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


20%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medi¬ 
um  quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 


16%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  clover 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  dry  cows. 

e§s 

Feed  Bull  Brand  Vitamized 
Laying  Mashes,  Scratch 
Feeds,  Chick  Starter  and 
Growing  Feeds. 
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The  Roadside  Stand 

The  number  of  roadside  stands  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  as  the  rural  residents, 
many  of  whom  are  not  farmers,  find  that 
a  well-conducted  stand  is  an  excellent 
source  of  income.  Several'  things,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  considered  by  those  con¬ 
templating  a  venture  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  by  those  already  in  the  business. 
And  now  that  the  end  of  the  roadside 
stand  season  is  past  we  can  look  back 
and,  from  our  experience,  get  a  clearer 
idea  of  our  future  needs. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  leading  to 
success  is  location.  Other  conditions  be¬ 
ing  equal  the  stand  on  the  well-traveled 
road  will  do  far  more  business  than  one 
on  a  less  busy  thoroughfare,  and  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  location  should,  largely,  determine 
the  kind  of  structure  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  A  well-constructed,  neat  build¬ 
ing  will  go  far  toward  making  this  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  venture,  as  many  motor¬ 
ists  who  might  stop  at  a  stand  of  good 
appearance  will  have  no  inclination  to 
visit  a  poorly  designed,  unattractive 
place,  even  though  the  products  being 
sold  might  be  of  equal  value  with  those 
of  the  better  stand.  Shelves  and  count¬ 
ers  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  display 
the  stock  to  best  advantage.  An  over¬ 
hanging  roof  is  an  asset  as  few  tourists 
will  stop  at  a  stand  in  rainy  weather 
unless  it  is  constructed  so  that  they  may 
do  their  trading  in  comfort. 

The  stand  should  be  located  close  to  the 
highway  but  with  ample  space  for  autos 
to  park  near  it  and  clear  of  the  road.  The 
writer  has  a  stand  in  mind  that  is  well 
constructed  and  in  a  good  location,  but 
has  done  but  little  business  because  it 
was  built  about  50  feet  from  the  road, 
and  nearly  concealed  by  trees.  An  at¬ 
tractive  sign  informs  the  passer-by  that 
it  is  there,  another  one  says  drive  in,  but 
these  signs  do  not  draw  the  trade  that 
the  stand  itself  would  have  done,  had  it 
been  built  closer  to  the  highway.  The 
average  motorist  is  better  pleased  if  he 
does  not  have  to  drive  off  the  thorough¬ 
fare  to  make  his  purchase. 

Where  the  volume  of  business  is  not 
large  enough  to  justify  the  presence  of 
an  attendant  at  all  times,  an  electric  bell 
in  the  house  and  connected  with  the  stand 
is  a  great  convenience  to  both  buyer  and 
seller,  or  a  cord  may  be  run  from  a  bell 
in  the  house  to  the  stand  in  order  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  attendant.  The  products  sold 
should  be  fresh,  where  freshness  is  de¬ 
sirable,  good  quality,  reasonable  in  price 
and  well  displayed. 

The  business  of  the  roadside  stand  need 
not  be  all  of  a  transient  nature,  as  many 
residents  of  the  city  will  make  regular 
trips  to  the  stands  where  prices,  quality, 
treatment  and  other  conditions  go  to 
make  an  incentive  for  them  to  do  so.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  operator  of 
a  roadside  stand  should  lower  the  prices 
of  his  products  to  a  point  where  he  is 
selling  a  high  quality  product  at  a  low 
quality  price. 

All  goods  should  be  kept  as  sanitary 


The  question  has  been  brought  up, 
“Should  the  operator  of  a  roadside  stand 
buy  products  to  sell  in  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness?”  Cases  have  been  known  where 
the  operator  purchased  his  goods  from 
the  farmers’  market  in  the  city,  then  took 
them  out  to  his  stand  to  sell.  This  is 
poor  business  and,  in  a  sense,  deceptive. 
In  nearly  all  cases,  the  buyer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  he  is  buying  the  products  of 
the  farm  upon  which  the  stand  is  located. 
Should  this  practice  become  general  the 
buyer  would  have  no  incentive  to  buy 
other  than  at  the  store  near  his  home  with 
which  he  is  familiar. 

Square  dealing  in  every  respect  will 
help  largely  to  build  up  a  trade,  and 
where  cause  for  dissatisfaction  exists  up¬ 
on  the  part  of  the  customer,  the  owner 
should  make  it  right,  even  though  it  might 
not  have  been  his  fault  and  he  would 
lose  a  little  by  so  doing.  Courteousness 
is  an  asset  that  must  be  learned  if  the 
operator  is  not  naturally  endowed  that 
way.  This  is  a  habit  to  be  formed  that 
means  dollars  to  anyone  in  business. 

It  is  probable  that  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  will  provide  but  little  or  no 
trade  to  the  rural  stand,  but  the  night 
trade  is  well  worth  going  after,  and  to  do 


this  the  place  of  business  must  be  well 
lighted. 

In  addition  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
usually  offered  there  are  some  products 
that  have  been  overlooked  by  some  op¬ 
erators,  many  of  which  would  add  to  the 
income.  Many  apples  go  to  waste  that 
could  be  made  into  vinegar,  apple  butter 
and  other  salable  articles.  Pumpkins  are 
frequently  allowed  to  waste  when  they 
might  have  been  sold.  Ear  popcorn,  fancy 
work  by  the  women  of  the  house,  flowers, 
potted  plants,  bird  houses,  rustic  hanging 
baskets,  live  poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
cottage  cheese,  buttermilk,  homemade 
candy,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand, 
and  many  other  articles.  The  stand  own¬ 
er  who  does  not  own  a  few  hives  of  bees 
is  also  missing  an  opportunity. 

The  roadside  stand  seems  destined  to  a 
great  growth  if  the  operators  continue  to 
conduct  them  by  good  business  methods. 
The  transfer  of  produce  direct  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer  is  an  advantage  to 
both  parties  in  many  ways,  and  this  ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  grasped  by  the  agricul¬ 
turists  of  our  country  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  F.  s.  H. 

Ohio. 


Culture  of  Lycoris 

What  is  the  culture  required  to  in¬ 
duce  the  hardy  Amaryllis.  Lycoris  squa- 
migera,  to  bloom?  I  have  several  bulbs, 
which  never  bloom.  They  stand  Winters 
all  right.  J.  H. 

New  York. 

Lycoris  squamigera  has  the  odd  habit 
of  producing  its  leaves  early  in  the 
season,  -usually  in  March ;  the  foliage 
matures  and  dies  down,  and  then  in 
August  the  stout  flower  scape  pushes  up 
to?a  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  bearing 
a  large  cluster  of  Amaryllis-like  rosy 
pink  flowers.  We  have,  grown  it  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
and  it  flowers  annually.  It  is  planted  in 
well-drained  rather  sandy  soil,  in  an 
open  sunny  position,  but  where  the  root 
is  somewhat  sheltered  -by  surrounding 
Phlox  and  Delphiniums.  Bonemeal  and 
sheep  manure  have  been  applied  annually. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
treatment  ordinarily  advised  but  in  our 
ca*se  it  gives  good  results.  A  light  mulch 
of  litter  is  given  after  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard.  In  other  words-,  the  Lycoris 
is  gi-ven  the  treatment  advised  for  Lili- 
ums,  and  responds  to  it. 
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and  as  clean  as  possible.  Comb  honey 
and  other  products  that  are  to  be  eaten 
without  first  being  cleaned,  should  be 
well  protected  from  flies  and  dust.  Car¬ 
tons  with  a  transparent  front  make  a 
serviceable  and  attractive  container  for 
comb  honey. 

Heavy  paper  bags  holding  a  bushel 
have  been  found  to  be  economical  and 
convenient  containers  for  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples,  onions,  etc.  These  bags  are  strong 
and  have  been  dropped  to  a  hard  floor, 
when  filled  with  potatoes,  without  burst¬ 
ing.  In  some  sections  the  12-quart  basket 
has  been  found  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  half-bushel  basket,  one  reason 
being  that  the  public  has  been  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  size  and  it  is  difficult 
for  the  seller  to  .produce  a  higher  price  for 
one-half  bushel  of  products  than  lie  might 
for  12  quarts.  To  many  people  a  basket 
is  a  basket  regardle'ss  of  size.  The  writer 
has  had  this  experience  with  purchasers 
when  trying  to  sell  produce  in  one-half 
bushel  baskets.  One,  two  and  three-quart 
baskets  are  desirable  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  different  varieties.  The  one  pint 
basket  is  now  finding  favor  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  more  sales  of  small  fruits  are 
being  made  because  of  its  use  than  before. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  change  will  tend 
to  make  a  more  satisfactory  situation, 
both  to  buyer  and  seller,  and  it  will  pay 
the  operator  of  the  stand  to  make  an  ex¬ 
tra  effort  each  day  to  secure  enough  for 
all  needs. 


Perfected . . .  proved . . . 
in  every  way 

THIS  is  an  announcement  so  important  to 
every  owner  of  farm  equipment  that  we 
put  aside  all  technical  language  and  tell  it  to 
you  in  the  simplest  words. 

We  have  produced  the  New  Socony  Motor 
Oil  which  gives  you — to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other — what  you  want  and  should  have  in 
a  motor  oil . .  .  full  lubricating  value. 


1.  Perfected  Lubrication.  Less  wear  on 
your  motor.  The  new  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  made 
from  a  Paraffin  Base  crude,  selected  because  of  its 
greater  inherent  oiliness  (adsorption).  Exclusive  New 
Socony  Process  gives  additional  lubricating  value. 

2.  Minimum  Oil  Consumption.  Will  not 
break  doivn.  No  engine  heat  or  pressure  severe 
enough  to  decompose  this  oil  or  destroy  its  lubricating 
value.  Only  through  contamination  by  foreign  matter 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  crankcase  can  the  life  of 
this  oil  be  limited. 

3.  Easy  Starting  in  Coldest  Weather. 
Selected  Paraffin  Base  oil . . .  completely  de-waxed.  More 
fluid  at  low  temperatures  than  any  other  oil.  Instant 
lubrication.  Less  drain  on  your  battery. 


In  the  new  Socony  Motor  Oil  ”full  lubri¬ 
cating  value”  means  something  more  than  it 
ever  has  meant  before.  For  we  have  perfected 
and  proved  for  you  not  just  one  or  two  but 
every  characteristic  a  motor  oil  should  have. 

Here  are  five  reasons  for  changing  today  to 
the  New  Socony  Motor  Oil: 


4.  Fuel  Economy  and  Increased  Power . 
Maintains  proper  "body”  at  all  engine  temperatures. 
Result:  perfect  piston  seal,  maximum  power,  and  mini¬ 
mum  fuel  consumption. 

5.  A  Clean  Motor.  New  refining  process  reduces 
to  a  minimum  all  harmful  elements  which  cause  carbon, 
gum  and  sludge.  The  new  Socony  Motor  Oil  insures  a 
clean  motor. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IS  THE  McIntosh  apple  overplanted?  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard,  on  our  first  page  this  week,  discusses  the 
matter  in  a  very  clear  and  practical  way,  showing 
how  outlets  for  the  surplus  of  this  variety  may  he 
luid  when  there  is  a  surplus.  Those  two  big  trucks 
pictured  tell  a  story  without  words,  hut  no  less  im¬ 
portant  or  emphatic.  They  deliver  those  easily 
bruised  apples  in  practically  perfect  condition,  so 
that  there  are  no  kicks  coming  from  buyers.  These 
things  seem  easy  enough  after  someone  has  figured 
them  out.  Many  of  our  market  problems  are  a  bit 
like  the  “stickers”  among  the  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  back  of  the  old  arithmetics — hard  to 
work  out,  requiring  the  skill  in  analysis  which  one 
gets  in  a  well-taught  school,  and  the  post-graduate 
school  of  making  a  living  on  the  farm. 

* 

JAPANESE  beetle  control  has  become  an  urgent 
matter  in  infested  areas.  This  pest  works  both 
above  and  below  ground  in  the  beetle  and  grub 
stages,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  the  voracity  of  the 
beetles  in  eating  sour  apples,  leaves  and  even  green 
twigs  when  necessary,  knows  that  they  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  Secretary  Duryee,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  thus  outlines  some  of 
the  control  work  being  done  in  that  State : 

A  large  number  of  different  types  of  parasites  have 
been  introduced  from  the  home-land  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  and  two  of  these,  the  eenteter  fiv  and  the  tiphia 
wasp,  have  become  well  established.  Colonies  of  these 
are  present  throughout  the  State.  Satisfactory  inspec¬ 
tion  methods  have  been  devised  which  enable  hay  and 
straw  shippers  and  berry  growers  to  move  products  from 
the  quarantined  area  with  a  minimum  amount  of  in¬ 
convenience  and  expense. 

With  the  development  of  effective  means  of  control 
by  spraying  and  trapping,  a  definite  program  of  sup¬ 
pression  has  been  made  possible.  This  project  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  co-operation  with  municipalities  and  it  is 
proposed  to  expand  the  work  on  a  State-wide  basis  so 
that  the  heavily  infested  area  may  have  relief  from  the 
destruction  of  the  beetle  during  the  active  feeding 
season. 

Many  believe  that  the  most  dependence  in  control 
methods  must  be  placed  in  the  parasites.  Trapping 
and  poisoning  are  useful  and  should  be  employed 
to  as  great  extent  as  possible,  but  the  parasites, 
which  may  work  in  so  many  places,  offer  most  hope. 

* 

TWO  million  more  lambs  were  raised  this  year 
than  in  1929,  when  the  total  was  28,458,000  head. 
Of  that  number,  56  per  cent  was  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection,  while  the  uninspected  kill  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess  of  several  millions.  The  rate  of 
slaughter  so  far  this  year  has  substantially  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1929, 
the  increase  being  17  per  cent.  Under  the  influence 
of  large  receipts  of  lambs  at  the  markets,  prices  to 
producers  declined  until  at  the  end  of  September  last 
in  Chicago  they  were  the  lowest  since  1913.  These 
prices  have  been  reflected  in  lower  retail  prices  of 
lamb  to  consumers  in  thousands  of  cities  and  towns. 
Although  in  New  York  and  Chicago  many  consumers 
are  paying  as  much  as  65c  a  pound  for  lamb  chops 
and  45c  a  pound  for  leg  of  lamb,  yet  the  average  of 
the  prices  for  these  cuts  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
has  been  low  enough  this  year  greatly  to  increase 
lamb  consumption.  In  the  Spring  while  western  pro¬ 
ducers  were  working  out  on  paper  a  scheme  to  raise 
$400,000  with  which  to  finance  nation-wide  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  eating  more  lamb,  the  consumption 
of  the  product  increased  so  rapidly,  under  the 
stimulus  of  lowered  prices,  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
scheme  cut  down  their  levy  on  producers  to  $150,000. 
In  the  meantime,  producers  have  sold  their  lambs  at 
prices  that  have  fluctuated  widely  up  and  down 
from  week  to  week,  remaining,  however,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $3  to  $4  a  cwt.  less  than  last  year’s  average. 
The  slaughterers  have  had  good  margins  out  of  this 
year's  lamb  crop,  and  retailers  have  handled  it  at 


profits  running  as  high  as  the  traffic  would  bear  in 
some  cities,  while  the  few  producers  who  have  not 
lost  money  have  profited  meagerly  or  barely  broken 
even.  At  present,  live  lamb  prices  are  improving, 
and  the  appetite  for  lambs  at  current  retail  prices 
is  increasing.  The  economics  of  the  sheep  industry 
in  the  United  States  are  changing  in  favor  of  east¬ 
ern  farmers.  Those  in  the  East  who  handle  their 
flocks  economically  and  well,  and  those  who  buy  a 
few  ewes  at  present  prices  with  which  to  begin  and 
learn  sheep  raising,  have  better  markets  and  a  better 
chance  to  realize  profits  from  the  business  than 
western  producers. 

* 

THE  potato  markets  settled  into  a  more  steady 
position  at  the  beginning  of  November.  Ship¬ 
ments  were  beginning  to  decrease.  The  price  level 
was  hardly  satisfactory  to  growers  as  compared 
with  the  light  total  production  of  potatoes,  and 
some  eastern  producers  were  inclined  to  wait 
awhile  before  selling.  Accordingly,  haulings  were 
rather  light  in  Western  New  York  and  Northern 
Maine.  The  season  was  turning  out  not  exactly  a 
had  one  for  Maine  potato  growers.  Production  and 
prices  were  both  medium  as  compared  with  preced¬ 
ing  years.  Maine  shippers  have  been  getting  about 
$1.25  per  100  lbs.,  and  prices  at  shipping  points  in 
Western  New  York  have  ranged  lately  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50  per  150-lb.  sack.  Growers  found  it  hard  to 
understand  why  potatoes  should  go  lower  than  in 
1929,  but  the  same  depressed  conditions  prevailed 
iu  other  lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Onions  and 
cabbage  have  been  even  relatively  lower  than 
potatoes. 

* 

OUR  annual  consumption  of  food  per  capita  is 
2,049  lbs.,  according  to  government  estimates. 
The  conditions  under  which  people  live ;  their  in¬ 
come  and  the  kinds  of  work  that  they  do  indoors  and 
out ;  the  varying  prices  of  foods ;  the  expensive 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  certain  foods ;  the  educa¬ 
tional  agencies,  public  and  private,  that  deal  with 
the  chemistry  and  preparation  of  foods,  and  the 
standards  of  living  in  town,  city  and  country  have 
brought  about  marked  changes  in  our  food  habits. 
These  changes  have  greatly  increased  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products.  Of  the  2,049  lbs.  of  food  consumed  per 
person  each  year,  990  lbs.  is  milk  and  the  whole  milk 
equivalent  of  other  dairy  products ;  192  lhs.  potatoes, 
white  and  sweet ;  178  lbs.  fruit ;  175  lhs.  wheat , 
grain  equivalent  of  annual  flour  consumption,  along 
with  relatively  small  amounts  in  other  forms ;  109 
lbs.  sugar ;  98  lbs.  vegetables ;  84  lbs.  pork  and  lard ; 
75  lbs.  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  lamb ;  51  lbs.  corn, 
rye  and  barley ;  25  lbs.  eggs ;  IS  lbs.  chicken,  and  54 
lbs.  “miscellaneous.”  Since  1900  the  consumption  of 
wheat  flour  has  declined  20  per  cent,  and  that  of  rye 
flour  and  corn  for  food  60  per  cent.  The  total  of  all 
cereals  consumed  as  human  food  has  decreased  in 
the  same  period  from  370  to  230  lbs.  per  head,  while 
sugar  consumption  has  increased  from  68  to  109  lbs. 
in  five  years.  Thirty  years  ago  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products  averaged  8S0  lbs.  in 
whole  milk  equivalent.  By  1914  it  had  dropped 
about  60  lbs.,  but  began  to  increase  until  it  reached 
an  average  of  1,000  lbs.  in  the  last  few  years.  In 
1908  we  consumed  per  head  154  lbs.  and  in  1928 
138  lbs.  of  beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton  and  lamb.  The 
consumption  of  chicken,  dressed  weight,  decreased 
from  20  lbs.  in  1S99  to  18  lbs.  by  1926,  since  which 
year  it  has  slowly  increased.  The  most  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  vegetable  consumption  has  taken  place 
since  1915.  On  the  average,  a  man  weighing  170  lbs. 
eats  his  weight  in  food  every  month.  That  amount 
meets  his  requirements,  and  although  he  may  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  consume  more  or  less  of  a  given  food,  his 
capacity  cannot  be  appreciably  increased. 

* 

HE  following  news  item  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
dated  Oct.  22,  gives  us  something  to  think  about : 

From  tlieir  prosperous  farms  in  Holmes  County, 
Ohio,  bands  of  Amish  farmers  and  their  wives  arrived 
here  today.  They  had  heard  the  unemployed  of  the 
city  were  starving  and  with  them  they  brought  the 
choicest  produce  of  their  farms.  To  feed  their  starving 
brothers  is  a  religious  duty  with  them.  Tonight  200 
unemployed  ate  a  dinner  prepared  for  them  from  the 
finest  products  of  their  benefactors’  farms. 

How  often,  during  the  prosperous  years  since  the 
Great  War,  have  our  farm  people  looked  out  from 
their  safe,  hardworking  homes  to  the  bright  lights 
of  the  city,  and  how  often  have  the  working  people 
of  the  city  looked  from  their  holiday  rides  toward 
the  quiet  farms !  “What’s  the  use  of  living  in  such 
a  lonesome  place?”  ask  the  young  people  who  have 
never  been  separated  from  the  bright  lights.  Well, 
the  city  is  sufficiently  lonesome  when  the  weekly 
pay  envelope  ceases  to  come,  and  the  landlord,  the 
butcher  and  the  grocer  grow  impatient;  it  is  even 


more  lonesome  than  a  hill  farm  with  a  weatherproof 
house,  a  big  wood  pile,  and  a  cellar  full  of  whole¬ 
some  food.  The  returns  for  the  farmer’s  toil  are 
often  disappointing,  but  the  elemental  essentials  are 
his,  and  his  benevolence  will,  we  think,  help  many 
over  the  hard  places  this  Winter.  As  a  buyer,  an 
employer  and  a  friend  the  farmer  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  permanence,  which  differentiates  his  great 
industry  from  others.  We  hope  that  when  the 
clouds  of  economic  depression  roll  away,  agriculture 
as  a  whole  will  receive  the  rewards  and  recognition 
due  to  a  great  basic  industry. 

* 

T  IS  not  too  late  to  pot  some  bulbs  for  Winter 
flowering  in  the  house.  Hyacinths  are  most  de¬ 
pendable,  though  tulips  and  Narcissi  work  quite 
well.  Good  quality  of  bulbs  are  needed  for  this 
forcing.  A  four  or  five-inch  pot  is  large  enough  for 
a  hyacinth.  A  little  broken  pottery  is  put  in  the 
bottom,  then  fibrous  loam  until  nearly  full,  the  bulb 
set  on  loosely,  and  a  handful  of  loam  on  this.  The 
point  of  great  importance  is  to  make  sure  the  pot 
is  full  of  roots  before  bringing  it  into  the  house. 
Until  freezing  of  the  ground  the  pots  may  be  left 
buried  outside.  Later  they  are  set  in  a  cool  dark 
corner  of  the  cellar  and  watered  frequently.  When 
the  tops  are  around  an  inch  high  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  house  heat.  If  attempt  is  made  to  force 
them  before  a  strong  root  system  is  formed  the 
flower  spike  will  be  poor. 

* 

HIS  is  “National  Honey  Week,”  the  idea  being 
to  encourage  the  use  of  honey  in  every  possible 
way.  It  works  well  on  pancakes,  is  excellent  in 
many  forms  of  cookery  and  cakes,  and  makes  won¬ 
derful  candy,  especially  when  combined  with  con¬ 
densed  apple  juice.  The  bees  make  honey  from  the 
apple  blossoms,  incidentally  helping  the  set  of  fruit. 
Then  man  takes  the  juice  of  this  fruit  and  mixes 
it,  possibly,  with  the  same  honey  that  came  from  the 
blossoms  where  those  apples  set.  We  saw  one  use 
of  comb  honey  that  might  well  be  increased.  A 
restaurant  in  a  large  market  cut  the  combs  of  com¬ 
mon  size  into  eight  pieces,  serving  them  as  portions 
al  10  cents  each.  Comb  makes  a  more  attractive 
appeal  than  dishes  of  extracted  honey  for  this 
purpose. 

* 

HE  national  produce  agency  law  appears  to 
have  some  teeth,  as  is  shown  by  the  result  of  a 
case  recently  tried  in  Virginia.  A  produce  dealer 
there  received  a  car  of  oranges,  and  returned  the 
shipper  $250.  The  latter  made  complaint  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which,  after  investi¬ 
gation,  brought  the  case  to  trial,  with  the  result  that 
the  produce  dealer  was  fined  $250  and  ordered  to 
pay  the  shipper  $463,  the  additional  sum  due  plus 
interest.  The  court  further  stated  that  jail  sen¬ 
tence  would  be  imposed  if  the  payments  were  not 
made  within  a  specified  time.  This  law  is  available 
for  prosecution  only  in  case  of  interstate  shipments, 
but  it  provides  a  way  by  which,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  redress  because  of  dishonest  acts  of  commis¬ 
sion  men  may  be  receives^. 


Brevities 

Cows  are  now  being  groomed  with  vacuum  cleaner. 

No,  ice  water  is  not  a  desirable  drink  for  hens  in 
Winter. 

Ice  to  the  amount  of  65,000,000  tons,  valued  at 
$450,000,000,  has  been  used  in  this  country  the  past 
season. 

White  paper  made  from  southern  “slash”  pine  is  re¬ 
ported  as  a  new  discovery,  and  one  which  will  be  of 
enormous  economic  value  to  the  South. 

The  Ohio  Station  finds  that  an  average  permanent 
pasture  is  doubled  in  production  by  the  use  of  two 
tons  of  lime  per  acre  every  eight  years,  and  400  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  every  four  years. 

One  way  to  damage  quack  is  to  plow  the  land  shal¬ 
low  in  Fall,  exposing  as  many  roots  as  possible  to  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  Winter.  Harrowing  heavily 
in  both  Fall  and  Spring  will  help  still  more. 

A  drove  of  1,200  steers,  recently  driven  60  miles  over¬ 
land  by  a  Colorado  rancher,  was  estimated  to  be  about 
a  mile  in  length.  The  escort  consisted  of  eight  men,  20 
horses  and  a  chuck  wagon.  It  was  a  five-day  trip. 

Prof.  Odell,  of  Hobart  College,  lias  made  close  study 
of  the  work  of  chickadees  and  nuthatches  in  eating  pear 
psylla  adults,  which  winter  in  crevices  in  the  bark.  He 
recommends  attracting  the  birds  to  pear  orchards  by 
tying  bits  of  meat  on  the  trees. 

“Buy  an  apple  to  help  the  unemployed”  was  a  sign 
displayed  by  street  vendors  in  New  York  recently.  They 
were  offering  fine  western  boxed  apples  for  five  cents 
each.  Buying  an  apple  is  always  helpful  to  both  buyer 
and  seller. 

The  government  of  Ceylon  has  issued  an  order  that 
all  elephants  walking  on  the  roads  after  dark  must 
carry  front  and  rear  lights,  a  bright  light  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  a  red  light  above  the  tail.  This 
is  due  to  increasing  automobile  traffic,  as  collision  with 
a  two-ton  elephant  is  liable  to  discourage  a  car. 
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The  Business  Depression 

AMONG  the  reasons  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
business  depression  are  these :  Shortage  of  the 
supply  of  gold,  insufficient  money  in  circulation,  over¬ 
production,  under-consumption,  hesitation  in  invest¬ 
ing  or  buying,  the  tariff  and  world  conditions  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war.  Under  our  economic  order  all  of 
these  causes,  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  business 
slump, {but  back  of  it  all  the  real  fundamental  cause 
of  the  depression  and  of  all  other  panics  is  the  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  wealthy  The  wealth  of  the 
world  is  produced  by  the  application  of  labor  to  the 
free  gifts  of  nature.  This,  of  course,  includes  the 
work  of  transporting  and  delivering  commodities  to 
consumers.  It  includes  contributing  services  such  as 
doctors,  teachers  and  spiritual  directors.  Each  of 
these  workers  is  justly  entitled  to  his  or  her  share 
of  the  wealth  created,  but  in  the  complicated  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  system  which  we  have  created  for 
the  division  of  it,  the  workers  get  just  about  enough 
to  maintain  themselves  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
they  become  helpless  and  dependent  in  times  of  de¬ 
pression  and  unemployment.  The  share  above  the 
wage  cost — the  profit — goes  to  the  few  favored  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  system.  The  little  savings  of  the 
prudent  laboring  and  middle  classes  are  accumulated 
in  the  savings  banks,  insurance  companies  and  trust 
companies,  and  with  the  profits  of  the  favored  few 
go  into  capital  for  the  control  of  the  implements  of 
industry,  and  the  increase  of  swollen  fortunes. 

Farmers  are  the  special  victims  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  of  things.  In  new  countries  the  land  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  them  on  one  plan  or  another  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  First,  they  live  largely  on  the  products  of 
their  lands,  exchanging  or  buying  from  industry  only 
the  value  of  their  little  surplus.  While  they  have 
some  privations  and  hardships,  it  is  an  independent, 
wholesome  life.  They  develop  character  and  acquire 
a  modest  competence.  Then  under  the  influence  of 
industry  comes  the  agents  of  government  urging  to 
specialize,  to  reduce  cost  of  production,  to  increase 
production,  to  sell  in  the  markets  and  to  buy  more  of 
the  products  of  industry.  The  markets  where  the 
farmer  sells  are  controlled  by  industry.  The  shops 
where  he  buys  are  also  controlled  by  industry.  The 
markets  tell  him  the  prices  at  which  he  must  sell, 
and  the  shops  tell  him  what  he  must  pay  for  what  he 
buys.  His  expenses  come  to  be  fixed.  His  income 
is  uncertain,  and  in  trying  to  produce  more  to  make 
ends  meet,  he  creates  a  surplus  which  is  just  what 
industry  wants  because  it  furnishes  cheap  food  for 
labor,  and  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  low  wages. 
During  the  process  industry  makes  a  loan  out  of  the 
surplus  profits  on  the  farm  products,  and  takes  a 
mortgage.  This  adds  interest  to  the  farm  expense, 
and  indirectly  the  farmer  pays  the  tax  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  The  farms  produce  95 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  but  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  goes  to  industry. 

In  the  periods  of  inflation  due  to  war  or  other 
reasons  for  the  expansion  of  credit,  when  frugal  and 
prudent  members  of  the  labor  and  middle  classes 
accumulate  a  little  saving  the  stock  exchanges  tempt 
the  inexperienced.  Then  the  currency  is  reduced, 
credit  is  withdrawn,  prices  fall,  labor  is  unemployed, 
incomes  are  reduced,  fear  of  the  future  is  created, 
buying  stops  either  from  fear  or  necessity— we  are 
suddenly  in  a  panic  and  Wall  Street  takes  the 
margins. 

The  explanation  given  us  is  that  we  are  so  efficient 
we  produce  more  commodities  than  are  needed  and 
have  a  surplus.  This  theory  comes  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  millions  of  men  are  out  of  work  and 
that  they  and  their  families  must  be  clothed  and 
sheltered  and  fed  at  public  expense.  Why  should  a 
few  weeks  of  idleness  or  a  short  period  of  drought 
make  paupers  of  labor  and  dependents  of  farmers? 
Either  of  them  can  produce  and  do  produce  more 
wealth  in  a  few  years  than  they  need  in  a  lifetime. 
If  the  system  of  distributing  what  they  create  were 
fair  they  would  always  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
They  are  in  need  because  they  have  been  legally 
cheated  out  of  their  fair  share  of  the  wealth  they 
created  by  their  skill  and  labor. 

While  our  government  maintains  this  system  it  is 
of  course  a  necessity  that  the  enforced  idle  and 
hungry  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Gradually  the  expense  of  this  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  business  depression  drives  the  small 
farmer  and  the  small  tradesman  out  of  business.  It 
tends  to  reduce  the  middle  class  and  to  increase  the 
unemployed  class.  The  contribution  to  the  charita¬ 
ble  fund  makes  no  dent  in  the  fortunes  or  incomes  of 
the  very  wealthy  class.  So  that  the  process  tends  to 
diive  out  the  middle  class  and  to  condemn  us  to  two 
classes,  plutocrats  and  peasants. 

The  remedies  proposed  to  remove  the  depression 
were :  To  keep  up  wages,  to  continue  private  indus¬ 
tries  and  to  increase  public  works.  These  were 


worthy  temporary  measures,  but  President  Hoover 
expected  too  much  from  the  psychological  effect.  His 
successive  predictions  of  recovery  failed  to  mate¬ 
rialize,  and  his  public  works  program  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  materially  change  the  conditions.  Congress 
will  meet  soon  and  it  should  promptly  take  steps  to 
end  the  depression.  The  banks  are  full  of  money, 
but  few  have  sufficient  credit  to  get  it  out.  There  is 
sufficient  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
of  the  factories,  but  the  masses  lack  the  purchasing 
power  to  buy  them.  The  power  to  purchase  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  and  they  consume  little  compared 
with  the  masses,  /X" revolving  fund  of  say  $3,000,- 
000,000  should  be  provided,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
needed,  should  be  used  to  put  people  to  work  build¬ 
ing  from  farm  to  market  roads  in  back-country  dis¬ 
tricts,  providing  primary  produce  markets  in  proper 
locations  and  other  needed  public  improvements. 
With  proper  limitations  and  safeguards,  this  revol¬ 
ving  fund  might  consist  of  credit  circulating  notes  of 
the  Federal  government.  Bankers  and  economists, 
however,  would  insist  that  it  be  provided,  if  at  all,  by 
interest  bearing  bonds.  Even  so,  if  the  bonds  were 
kept  out  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  the  plan 
would  give  work  and  income  and  purchasing  power 
to  the  masses.  It  would  "start  the  wheels  of  indus¬ 
try,  use  up  the  surpluses  of  the  farms*  and  shops, 
and  for  the  time  being  end  the  business  depression. 
But  any  measure  of  temporary  relief  should  carry 
with  it  a  fundamental  and  permanent  plan  for  a  fair 
distribution  of  wealth. 


September  Receipts  of  Milk  and  Cream 

Imports 

RECEIPTS  of  milk  and  cream  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  for  September,  1930,  were  as  follows : 


CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  II... 

34 

56 

14 

5 

Vermont  . 

90,641 

143,111 

21,817 

3,730 

Buffalo  . 

.122,800 

198,202 

137,279 

22,775 

Montana  and  Idaho 

532 

532 

•  .  . 

•  •  • 

Dakota  . 

3 

3 

54 

16 

Duluth  and  Superior 

85 

126 

136 

64 

Total  . 

.214,095 

342,030 

159,300 

26,590 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York  .  33  36 

Porto  Rico  .  1,054  89 

POWDERED  MILK 

From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York  .  55,800  8,399 


New  York  State  Vegetable  Crops 

Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett  states  that  for  some  time, 
the  celery  in  New  York  State  appeared  to  be  making 
poor  progress.  Later,  however,  it  improved  until  high 
production  was  obtained  during  the  harvest  season  of 
the  early  crop,  and  during  early  October  the  late  crop 
gave  all  indications  of  good  yield.  The  large  increase 
in  close  culture  celery  also  increased  this  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  considerably.  The  forecast  is  for  a  production 
of  about  2,182,000  crates,  compared  with  about  1,245,- 
000  crates  harvested  last  year.  A  portion  of  last  year’s 
celery  had  to  be  stripped  very  heavily  on  account  of 
freeze  injury  before  harvest.  Michigan’s  celery  crop 
promises  about  1,081,000  crates,  compared  with  018,000 
crates  last  year.  The  total  production  of  late  celery  in 
the  United  States  is  placed  at  4,405,000  crates,  com¬ 
pared  with  2,874,000  crates  last  year. 

Carrot  production  promises  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year  in  New  York  on  account  of  the  greater 
acreage  planted.  Present  indications  are  about  1,188,- 
000  bushels  compared  with  aobut  1,181,000  bushels  last 
year.  Total  production  of  late  carrots  for  the  late 
States  is  now  estimated  at  about  2,347,000  bushels, 
compared  with  2,109,000  bushels  last  year. 

Onions  promise  a  record  crop  at  present,  if  all  are 
cared  for  and  none  allowed  to  freeze  or  become  wasted 
in  other  ways.  The  acreage  has  been  greater,  but  the 
yield  per  acre  this  year  is  sufficient  for  a  production 
of  about  3,648,000  bushels,  compared  with  about  3,- 
202,000  bushels  harvested  last  year.  Here  again,  the 
dry  weather  has  not  been  serious  in  limiting  the  size 
of  the  onion  crop.  Even  after  many  of  the  tops  had 
gone  down,  the  onion  bulbs  continued  to  grow  and  have 
given  a  large  percentage  of  good-sized  onions.  Onion 
production  is  also  high  in  the  majority  of  the  prominent 
late  onion  growing  States.  Indiana  promises  about 
3,393,000  bushels,  compared  with  about  2,436,000 
bushels  last  year.  Michigan  has  about  2,680,000  bushels, 
compared  with  1,780,000  bushels  harvested  in  1929. 
Ohio  has  about  1,970,000  bushels,  compared  with  2,- 
220,000  bushels  last  year.  The  entire  production  for 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  20,273,000 
bushels,  compared  with  about  18,425,000  bushels  a  year 
ago. 

As  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  freezing  weather,  the  lettuce  shipments  from  the 
State  decrease  very  rapidly  until  they  stop  entirely. 
Production  this  year  has  been  high.  It  would  have 
been  higher  had  the  price  been  enough  to  warrant  close 
harvesting.  Bottom  rot  and  tip-burn  have  not  been 
nearly  so  serious  as  in  many  seasons.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  State  is  estimated  at  3,270,000  crates 
of  24  heads  each,  compared  with  3,480,000  crates  har¬ 
vested  last  year.  The  total  production  of  late  lettuce 
is  placed  at  the  equivalent  of  about  8,292,000  crates  of 
24  heads  each,  compared  with  about  8,088,000  crates 
harvested  in  1929.  California’s  production  of  late  let¬ 
tuce  was  increased  this  year  to  about  1,524,000  crates 
of  48  heads  each  from  about  1,194,000  crates  in  1929. 


Farm  News  from  Connecticut 

The  Spring  of  1930  seemed  favorable  for  all  vegeta¬ 
tion,  though  it  followed  a  dry  Summer  and  Winter 
with  little  moisture.  But  early  in  the  season  our  wor¬ 
ries  began.  There  was  no  rain,  and  the  scorching  heat 
day  after  day  put  many  plants  and  vines  almost  out 
of  business. 

Any  seeding  this  year  was  labor  lost.  Pasture  land 


parched  to  dust.  There  was  no  feed  and  on  many  farms 
no  water  for  months.  It  is  a  hardship  to  truck  water 
in  barrels  for  the  stock,  and  some  owners  have  to  go 
long  distances  to  get  a  supply.  The  last  rain  just 
around  this  locality,  was  on  Labor  Day  and  was  by 
no  means  a  soaking  rain,  just  refreshing,  and  ground 
and  crops  were  bone  dry  again  in  a  few  hours. 

A  sharp  line  was  drawn  by  showers  early  in  Summer. 
It  rained  in  one  place  and  stopped  short,  leaving  the 
adjoining  farm  umvatered.  August  16,  this  locality 
was  visited  by  a  shower,  nothing  alarming,  with  a  few 
hailstones.  It  soon  cleared,  and  we  began  to  hear  of  a 
remarkable  fall  of  hail  beginning  not  far  from  our 
town  line.  We,  like  many  others,  rode  up  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  The  sights  were  unbelievable.  The 
hailstones  were  lying  by  buildings  in  windrows  a  foot 
high,  awnings  stripped,  window  glass  broken  on  storm 
side,  children  out  sliding,  trees  stripped  of  foliage,  the 
peach  orchards  terribly  damaged.  It  was  mid-afternoon 
next  day  before  the  ground  was  clear  of  the  icy  cover. 
About  two  miles  from  our  place  the  stock  in  a  pasture 
were  standing  in  the  mass  of  white  wondering,  quite 
likely,  what  had  become  of  their  food  supply. 

For  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  season,  some  crops  are 
good.  Potatoes  are  extra  good,  both  in  quality  and 
yield,  and  large  in  size,  too  large  in  some  fields.  In 
this  section  enough  for  family  use  is  the  idea  with 
most  farmers,  but  we  know  of  one  man  who  raised  3,200 
bushels  on  11  acres.  So  far  they  have  not  rotted.  Corn 
is  very  good,  especially  silage,  and  was  harvested  with 
no  touch  of  frost,  thoroughly  ripened. 

Apples  are  a  very  good  crop,  not  keeping  well.  Some 
are  not  picking  the  fruit,  as  the  high  cost  of  picking 
and  poor  market  leaves  nothing  for  the  grower. 

Milk  is  taken  by  trucks  to  Providence  and  Hartford. 
Off  hand,  I  would  say  that  as  many  as  seven  large 
trucks  pass  daily  loaded  with  40-quart  cans.  Not  sell¬ 
ing  milk,  I  don’t  know  the  price  received  by  the  farm¬ 
ers,  but  it  costs  plenty  to  produce,  as  hay  and  silage 
are  now  being  fed  equal  to  mid-Winter.  The  hay  crop, 
of  course,  was  light  with  the  extreme  dryness,  and  on 
many  farms  not  harvested.  With  all  the  unemployed, 
there  are  many  who  would  not  care  to  pitch  hay.  At 
this  time  hay  is  bringing  $30  per  ton  delivered. 

Eggs  are  also  trucked  to  Hartford  and  Providence ; 
poultry  largely  to  Hartford.  Poultry  products  are  not 
up  in  prices  to  price  paid  at  this  date  last  year,  while 
some  grains  are  costing  more  than  we  paid  a  year  ago. 

Quarantine  restrictions  for  corn-borer,  between  towns 
north  and  west,  hurt  the  gardeners  and  seemed  unrea¬ 
sonable.  _  We  had  no  borers  and  this  year  not  one  corn 
worm  did  I  discover.  The  restriction  brought  corn 
down  to  10  cents  a  dozen.  The  season  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  success  but  we  are  hoping  for  better  re¬ 
sults  next  year  and  a  chance  to  try  again.  F. 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

On  October  9  Mr.  Leuty  wrote  us  how  much  he  ana 
Mrs.  Leuty  enjoyed  the  Coast  to  Coast  trip  and  we 
printed  the  letter  in  our  November  1  issue.  We  were 
grieved  to  have  a  letter  on  October  21  which  read  as 
follows :  “My  dear  good  wife  passed  on  to  the  better  life 
on  October  9,  very  unexpectedly,  so  I  am  left  alone 
with  my  son.  We  have  only  been  in  our  new  home 
about  three  years.  It  seems  hard  to  bear  these  things 
but  we  must.”  .  j.  d.  leuty. 

The  time  has  just  flown  since  returning  from  that 
wonderful  trip,  and  yet,  it  seems  only  yesterday  in  our 
memory.  It  has  taken  Mr.  Evarts  and  myself  so  long 
to  digest  what  we  have  seen  and  to  explain  to  our 
friends  what  they  thought  impossible  to  do  in  two 
weeks;  also  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  trip. 
We  certainly  were  received  everywhere  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  everything  was  done  for  our  comfort.  The 
people  in  the  West  were  so  nice  to  us  we  wished  we 
did  not  have  to  hurry  away  so  soon.  Our  porter  did 
everything  to  make  us  comfortable  and  was  a  very 
amiable  and  jolly  fellow.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  O’Connell 
and  Iva  Unger  were  very  nice  to  all  of  us.  Someone 
asked  us  how  we  came  to  go  if  we  were  not  farmers. 
We  were  invited  by  a  subscriber  of  the  paper,  although 
our  fathers  were  farmers  on  a  small  scale  years  ago. 
We  certainly  were  proud  to  be  with  the  farmers  of 
our  country. 

Connecticut.  mk.  and  mrs.  jos.  r.  evarts. 

I  have  been  reading  the  news  of  the  Coast  to  Coast 
tour  and  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  wonderful  trip. 
My  uncle  has  taken  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  40  years  or  more. 
Now  I  am  thinking  of  taking  the  trip  next  year.  If 
we  go  there  will  be  four  or  five  of  us,  and  I  want  to 
know  just  what  the  tickets  cost  for  1930,  so  that  I 
can  have  some  idea,  and  if  we  can  make  it.  mrs.  c.  t. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  the  exact  cost  of 
the  next  trip  and  the  definite  time  but  the  information 
will  be  ready  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  and  we 
will  publish  the  details  as  soon  as  ready.  As  a  little 
indication  of  the  cost  we  will  repeat  that  the  trip  this 
Summer  cost  from  $298.90  to  $341.90,  according  to  the 
accommodation  and,  while  there  may  be  some  variation 
next  year,  it  will  probably  be  about  these  figures. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  eaeh  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

I  notice  in  a  leading  article  in  a  recent  issue  that 
there  has  been  some  controversy  over  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  What  he  said 
is  very  good  and  pretty  well  to  the  point,  but  he  does 
not  hit  the  nail  just  in  the  center.  Why  don’t  these 
men  in  big  places  avoid  side  issues  and  frankly  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs?  They  must  know  that  we  are 
not  suffering  from  over-production  but  from  under-con¬ 
sumption.  Why  talk  about  high  prices  of  labor  being 
the  cause  of  the  farmer’s  plight  when  everybody  knows 
that  the  more  the  workman  gets  the  more  he  can  buy? 
We  shall  always  have  a  so-called  surplus  as  long  as 
we  have  two  or  three  million  unemployed.  Two  mil¬ 
lion  men  plus  wives  and  children,  who  could  buy  an 
adequate  supply  of  meals  three  times  a  day  for  365  days 
in  the  year,  would  make  quite  a  large  hole  in  our  sur¬ 
plus  of  farm  products,  to  say  nothing  of  shoes  and 
socks  and  underclothing,  etc. 

The  reason  for  it  all  is  selfishness  and  greed.  The 
worker  produces  the  wealth,  turns  it  into  money.  The 
financier  gambles  with  it.  Our  trouble  is  not  with 
surpluses  but  with  false  values  and  parasites  who  fat¬ 
ten  on  producers  and  consumers.  They  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,  yet  they  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and 
care  not  who  sinks  as  long  as  they  swim.  E.  B.  B. 

Maine. 
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WOMAN  AND  DOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Twice  Fed 

Thank  God  we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone 
But  by  all  loveliness  that  we  have  known, 
By  each  fair  color  and  by  each  soft  tone. 

Far  to  the  west  the  golden  wheat  fields 
spread, 

And  from  this  beauty  soul  and  sense  are 
fed ; 

For  so  God  gives  us  twice  our  daily 
bread. 

— A.  A.  Bassett. 

* 

Too  much  automobile  riding  is  blamed 
for  various  foot  troubles  by  some  medical 
authorities.  They  say  that  many  women 
ride  so  constantly  that  foot  muscles 
atrophy  for  want  of  use,  with  weakened 
or  flat  feet  as  a  result.  A  daily  walk 
of  sensible  duration  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  exercise,  giving  an  opportunity 
to  absorb  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  but 
we  know  many  women  in  suburban  towns 
who  take  out  the  family  car  when  they 
only  have  to  go  a  few  blocks. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for 

old-fashioned  potpie.  We  infer  chicken 
potpie  is  meant ;  some  old  recipes  give 
a  pie  with  a  biscuit  crust  browned  in 
the  oven,  but  usually  the  potpie  is  cooked 
in  a  kettle,  with  the  crust  made  into 
dumplings  and  steamed  on  top  of  the 
meat.  The  following  is  a  standard 
recipe  for  chicken  potpie  with  stirred 

dumplings  :  Cut  up  the  fowl  for  serving, 
wash,  put  in  a  deep  stewpan,  add  three 
pints  boiling  water,  salt,  pepper  and  a 
bay  leaf.  Cook  one  large  onion,  and  about 
three  slices  each  of  carrot  and  turnip, 

in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  cooking  till 
soft;  mash  and  add  to  the  stew.  Dip  out 
two  tablespoons  of  the  fat  from  the 
stew,  add  to  the  remaining  butter,  and 
when  boiling  stir  in  three  tablespoons  of 
flour.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  brown, 

then  stir  into  gravy  to  thicken  it.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  simmer  the  chicken,  without  hard 
boiling.  The  following  recipe  for  “never 
fail  dumplings”  is  the  best  we  know: 
Two  cups  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  teaspoons 
butter,  not  melted,  and  just  enough  milk 
to  make  dough  same  as  you  would  for 
biscuits.  Mix  in  order  given,  drop  by 
spoonful  in  kettle.  You  don  t  lave  to  be 
careful  about  taking  off  cover  while  they 
are  cooking,  and  what  is  left  of  the  dump¬ 
lings  and  stew  you  can  bake  for  another 
meal.  If  there  is  so  much  gravy  that 
the  batter  would  sink  below  its  surface 
remove  a  bowlful  and  keep  hot.  Keep 
constantly  boiling  until  dumplings  are 
done.  A  rich  biscuit  dough  that  can  be 
rolled  out  and  molded  may  be  used  if 
liked,  instead  of  the  stirred  dumplings. 
Veal  potpie  is  made  in  the  same  way. 
Some  housekeepers  cook  the  onion,  car¬ 
rot  and  turnip  in  pork  fat  instead  of 
butter,  browning  scraps  of  salt  pork  and 
adding  the  pork  scraps  to  the  meat.  Some¬ 
times  potato  balls  are  added  also,  but 
the  old-fashioned  potpie,  as  we  have  seen 
it,  was  made  without  potato. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Visitors  to  New  York  often  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  West  Side  section ^  com¬ 
monly  called  Greenwich  A  lllage,  the  re 
puted  home  of  artistic  Bohemia.  It  is, 
however,  not  nearly  as  wild  and  un- 
trammeled  a  section  as  some  ot  the 
stories  we  read  about  it  would  give  us  to 
believe ;  many  hard-working  and  conven¬ 
tional  people  live  there,  and  there  are 
many  educational  opportunities  m  the 
district.  There  are  some  very  interesting 
shops,  especially  those  devoted  to  an¬ 
tiques  and  curios,  and  a  great  variety  ot 
restaurants  and  tea-rooms.  The  restaur¬ 
ants  of  the  more  pretentious  type  depend 
largely  upon  visitors  drawn  to  the  \  u- 
lage”  by  curiosity,  and  they  usually  try 
to  show  something  unique  in  decorations 
and  furnishing.  One  of  these  restaurants 
especially  amuses  us  with  its  outside 
wall  decoration.  Vines  clamber  over  the 
gray  stucco  walls;  these  vines  are  made 
of  the  spiral  metal  tubing  used  to  encase 
electric  wiring,  while  the  foliage  is 
formed  of  tin  pie  plates  painted  green. 
The  vines  are  “planted”  in  metal  refuse 
cans  painted  green.  It  is  very  modern¬ 
istic,  and  always  attracts  visitors. 

Knitted  merino  sleeping  suits  for  chil¬ 
dren  cost  from  89  cents  to  $1.50;  they 
are  shaded  gray,  and  some  of  them  have 
a  little  rabbit  outlined  in  blue  upon  the 
chest.  Outing  flannel  nightgowns  or 
pajamas  for  women  are  seen  for  $1  and 
up'. 


A  “kitchen  shelf”  was  a  narrow  metal 
shelf  about  15  inches  long,  enameled  and 
decorated  in  color,  having  six  brushes 
of  different  sizes  fitted  into  slots  along  the 
edge.  These  included  a  stiff  brush  for 
cleaning  saucepans,  cylindrical  brushes 
for  cleaning  out  small  holes,  etc.  The 
shelf  equipped  costs  $1.25,  and  would  be 
handy  placed  over  a  sink. 

The  draping  known  as  the  cowl  neck, 
which  is  so  popular  on  Fall  gowns,  is 
also  seen  in  adjustable  neckwear.  We 
see  cowl  collars  in  white  or  beige  georg¬ 
ette,  satin  or  crepe.  One  of  these  collars 
in  white  georgette,  the  edge  finished  with 
square  battlements,  was  $1.84 ;  other 
styles  and  materials  cost  from  $2.50  up 
to  about  $4. 

Among  some  magnificent  Royal  Wor¬ 
cester  china  we  were  shown  dinner  plates 
at  $297  a  dozen,  which  would  seem  rather 
a  responsibility  for  the  dishwasher.  At 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


021  —  Bolero  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38. 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  39-in.  all- 
over  lace.  Ten  cents. 


222 — Step-in  Combi¬ 
nation.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  21/&  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
yd.  of  6-in.  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


925— For  Classroom. 
919  —  Outstandingly  This  style  is  de- 
Smart.  This  style  is  signed  in  sizes  8, 
designed  in  sizes  16,  10.  12  and  14  years. 

18,  20  years,  30,  38.  Size  8  requires  1% 
40,  42  and  44-in.  bust  yds.  of  35-in.  mate- 
measure.  Size  36  rial  with  !4  yd.  of 
requires  4  yds.  of  32-in.  contrasting 
39-in.  material.  Ten  and  4  yds.  of  bind- 
cents.  ing.  Ten  cents. 

New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  saw  some 
really  charming  peasant  china,  painted 
with  gorgeous  flowers,  offered  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  sale,  six  cups  and  saucers  for  $1. 


Simple  Christmas  Gifts 

I  was  in  a  home  the  other  day  where 
the  children  were  spending  part  of  their 
vacation  making  Christmas  gifts.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  they  were?  There 
were  several  different  articles,  but  the 
majority  were  waste  baskets,  vases,  maga¬ 
zine  holders,  and  plant  dishes. 

The  waste  baskets  were  made  of  an 
eight-quart  tin  can  from  the  grocers,  cov¬ 
ered  with  small  gay  pictures  cut  from 
magazines  and  pasted  over  the  entire 
outside  of  the  can.  Where  the  pictures 
joined  their  irregular  edges  were  covered 
with  a  narrow  line  of  black  enamel.  Then 
they  were  varnished  and  when  dry  were 
ready  for  use.  Paint  the  inside  if  you 
wish. 

Plant  dishes  of  various  shapes  and 
.sizes  are  very  pretty  and  useful  made 
in  this  manner.  A  hanging  plant  dish 
was  made  from  a  three-pint  granite  ware 
basin.  Four  holes  were  made  with  a 
nail  close  to  the  rim,  equal  distances 
apart,  and  a  copper  wire  was  used  to 
hang  it  by.  It  was  covered  with  small 
yellow  and  brown  pictures  and  outlined 
in  black,  and  u  large  fern  dish  was 


covered  with  pictures  of  bushes  and 
branches  of  trees  and  outlined  with  gold 
paint  before  varnishing. 

A  vase  was  covered  with  roses  and 
had  a  band  of  black  an  inch  wide  around 
the  middle.  It  had  formerly  been  a 
prettily  shaped  salad  can. 

Some  of  the  articles  were  covered  with 
miscellaneous  pictures.  One  had  all 
children’s  faces,  and  another  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  fruit  pictures.  A  waste  basket 
for  the  boys’  room  bad  wild  animals  on 
it,  and  one  for  the  girls  was  decorated 
with  birds. 

The  prize  of  the  collection  was  a 
wooden  box  with  a  cover,  painted  white 
on  the  inside,  about  12x18  inches.  It 
was  covered  with  pictures  representing 
nursery  rhymes.  There  was  the  big  bear, 
the  middle-sized  bear,  and  the  little  wee 
hear,  and  Golden-hair.  There  were  the 
five  little  pigs,  in  varying  sizes,  Red 
Riding  Hood  and  the  wolf,  and  Bo-peep 
and  her  sheep.  The  cow  that  jumped 
over  the  moon  was  there,  and  close  by 
were  the  dish  and  spoon  and  the  little 
dog  that  barked.  There  was  Peter  the 
Pumpkin  Eater  and  his  wife  and  pump¬ 
kin.  The  box  was  designed  to  sit  on 
the  bottom  of  the  living-room  table,  and 
hold  the  children’s  papers  and  magazines. 

The  pictures  for  this  work  may  be 
found  in  many  of  the  current  magazines, 
and  a  few  books  will  furnish  many  pic¬ 
tures.  In  our  town,  old  magazines  of 
certain  kinds  are  given  away  by  the 
library,  after  they  are  a  year  old.  These 
articles  were  pretty  and  useful  and  would 
make  very  acceptable  gifts  if  care  is 
taken  in  their  construction. 

If  you  have  never  tried  a  waste  basket 
in  every  room,  try  one  in  each,  and 
see  how  many  steps  they  .save,  if  the 
occupants  will  use  them. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Dainties  for  the  Church 
Fair 

Let’s  try  some  unusual  jams  and  mar¬ 
malades  for  the  church  fair.  Here  are 
a  few  that  sell  well  and  may  be  made 
during  the  Winter  months. 

Apricot  Jam. — Soak  1  lb.  of  apricots 
over  night  and  cook  to  a  pulp.  Add  one 
can  of  crushed  pineapple  and  two  cups  of 
sugar  and  cook  until  thick,  being  careful 
not  to  burn  it.  Pour  into  sterile  glasses 
and  seal  with  paraffin.  If  desired  a  small 
bottle  of  maraschino  cherries  may  be  cut 
in  small  pieces  and  added.  The  jam  is 
delicious  either  way. 

Cranberry  Conserve. — Wash  one  orange 
and  put  through  the  food  chopper.  Add 
one  pint  of  water  and  boil  slowly  for  10 
minutes.  Cook  one  quart  of  cranberries 
with  one  cup  of  water  until  very  soft. 
Rub  through  a  strainer  and  add  to  cooked 
orange.  Add  %  cup  of  chopped  raisins, 
2y2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  water. 
Cook  until  mixture  heaps  upon  a  spoon. 
Remove  from  fire  and  stir  in  1%  oz. 
broken  walnut  meats.  Pour  into  sterile 
glasses  and  seal. 

Cranberry  Jelly. — Cook  one  quart  of 
cranberries  with  one  cup  of  water  until 
very  soft.  Rub  through  a  strainer.  Add 
two  cups  of  sugar  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  Seal  in  sterile  glasses. 

Orange-Pineapple  Marmalade. — Scrub 
five  oranges  and  one  lemon.  Cut  rind  and 
pulp  into  thin  slices,  discarding  the  seeds. 
Measure  and  add  one  pint  of  cold  water 
to  one  pint  of  fruit.  Let  stand  over  night. 
In  the  morning  bring  to  the  boiling  point 
and  simmer  until  tender.  When  cold 
measure  again.  Add  1  lb.  sugar  to  each 


COLD  WEATHER  Health 

Style,  Comfort 

Fig  UR>  it 

SLIPS 


REO.  U.S.  PAT.  Oft, 


All  three  are  yours  if  you 
wear  an  Indera  Figurfit  Knit 
Slip. 

Indera  protects  your  health  by 
keeping  warmth  in  and  cold  out 
— even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Indera  is  tailored  to  fit  your 
figure.  You  can  wear  it  under¬ 
neath  your  smartest  dress. 

You  can  wear  an  Indera  ini 
comfort.  For  it  has  a  patented 
knit  border  that  prevents  riding 
up  around  the  hips  and  bunch¬ 
ing  between,  your  knees. 

It  has  patented  STA-TJP 

shoulder  straps — straps  that  al¬ 
ways  stay  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Indera.  It  comes  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fast  color  combina¬ 
tions.  In  wool  and  rayon,  all 

wool,  wool  mixtures  and 
cotton.  Send  for  FREB 
Indera  Style  Folder 
No.  14  showing  Indera 
Slips  in  color.  Please 
mention  dealer’s  name 
and  address. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


JHS 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouireitient8,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  AVrite  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dapt.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


)|||k||  COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  81.15  1b, 

W  ft  If  H  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Frkk. 

I  film  H.  Bartlett,  Mir.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SOUR 

STOMACH 


JlJST  a  tasteless  dose  of  Phillips’ 
Milk  of  Magnesia  in  water.  That  is 
an  alkali,  effective,  yet  harmless.  It 
has  been  the  standard  anti-acid  for 
50  years  among  physicians  everywhere. 
One  spoonful  will  neutralize  at  once 
many  times  its  volume  in  acid.  It  is 
the  right  way,  the  quick,  pleasant  and 
efficient  way  to  kill  the  excess  acid. 
The  stomach  becomes  sweet,  the  pain 
departs.  You  are  happy  again  in  five 
minutes. 

Don’t  depend  on  crude  methods. 
Employ  the  best  way  yet  evolved 
in  all  the  years  of  searching.  That  is 
Phillips’  Milk  of  Magnesia. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Phillips’ 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 


sicians  and  used  by  druggists  in  pre¬ 
scriptions. 

Remember — the  genuine  is  always 
a  liquid.  It  cannot  be  made  in  tablet 
form.  Look  for  the  name  Phillips’  on 
every  bottle  for  your  protection.  25c 
and  50c,  at  drugstores  everywhere. 


A  single  application  of  Phillips’  Dental 
Magnesia  Tooth-paste  makes  teeth 
glistening  white  and  the  breath  sweet. 

Prove  it  at  our  expense.  Write  The 
Phillips  Co.,  170  Varick  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  free  ten-day  tube. 
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pint.  Then  add  one  can  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  and  simmer  until  transparent  and 
the  juice  jellies  when  chilled  (about  1% 
hours).  Turn  into  glasses  and  seal. 

In  selling  jams  and  jellies  the  container 
is  half  the  battle.  The  ideal  jar  for 
this  is  a  straight  slender  one  that  holds 
about  six  ounces.  If  these  are  not  to 
be  had  the  eight-ounce  mayonnaise  jars 
will  do  very  well.  These  should  be  neatly 
labeled  and  the  cap  may  be  enameled  in 
holiday  colors.  The  more  attractive  you 
can  make  the  container,  the  better  the 
chance  of  selling  the  jelly. 

Last  Summer  I  met  a  woman  who  does 
preserving  on  a  commercial  scale,  and 
has  built  up  a  very  profitable  business, 
fcihe  makes  a  specialty  of  2-oz.  glasses  of 
various  jams  and  marmalades.  These  she 
sells  by  the  dozen  and  half-dozen  for 
holiday  gifts  and  card  prizes.  One  or  two 
of  these  little  glasses  tucked  into  a  basket 
of  fruit  makes  a  welcome  gift  for  the 
sick  friend. 

Salted  nuts  and  candied  orange  peel 
sell  well  at  holiday  time.  Last  year  I 
was  able  to  get  gold  and  silver  boxes  at 
the  10-cent  store  that  would  hold  about 
%  lb.  These  were  very  pretty  when  tied 
with  holly  ribbon. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. — Cut  the  rind  of 
oranges  into  %  in.  strips.  Cover  with 
cold  water  and  bring  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point.  Drain  off  the  water,  add  fresh, 
and  repeat  the  process  three  times.  Meas¬ 
ure  the  rind,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar  and  just  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover.  Simmer  until  the  rind  is  tender 
and  transparent.  Cool,  drain  from  syrup, 
and  roll  the  strips  in  granulated  sugar. 
Spread  them  out  to  dry  for  several  hours 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  China  Aster — This  quilt  design,  should  be 
made  up  of  two  shades  of  orchid,  two  of  rose, 
or  two  of  any  Aster  colors,  with  light  yellow 
for  the  center.  The  petals  are  sewn  together, 
then  appliqued  down  onto  a  white  block,  and  the 
center  appliqued  down.  This  makes  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  quilt  if  dainty  colors  are  used.  The 
price  is  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


(I  leave  them  over  night)  and  roll  again 
in  granulated  sugar  if  at  all  sticky. 
Lemon  and  grape  fruit  peel  may  be  done 
in  the  same  way  if  first  allowed  to  stand 
in  cold  water  over  night. 

Salted  Almonds. — Blanch  and  dry  % 
lb.  of  almonds.  Place  them  in  a  shallow 
pan,  pour  over  them  two  tablespoons  of 
salad  oil  and  toss  about  until  all  are 
coated.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325  de¬ 
grees)  until  the  almonds  are  a  pale 
golden  brown.  While  still  hot  sprinkle 
generously  with  salt  and  place  on  soft 
crumpled  paper  to  cool.  Other  nuts  may 
be  salted  in  the  same  way. 

Last  Chirstmas  my  neighbor  and  I 
bought  small  decorated  tin  boxes  at  the 
30-eent  store,  lined  them  with  waxed 
paper,  and  baked  little  fruit  cakes  in 
them.  When  cool  the  covers  were  put 
on  and  they  were  ready  to  be  wrapped 
and  mailed.  The  recipients  were  much 
pleased  with  them.  For  the  cakes  I  used 
the  recipe  for  apple-sauce  cake  (it  may 
be  found  in  any  cook  book)  adding  one 
cup  of  seedless  raisins,  and  %  cup  each 
of  currants,  nut  meats,  and  citron.  Sev¬ 
eral  good  cooks  were  fooled  into  thinking 
it  was  expensive  fruit  cake.  The  cake 
will  keep  indefinitely,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  find  ready  sale. 

RUTII  HARLOW  ENCK. 


Something  Different  for  the 
Community  Dinner 

Chicken  pie,  roast  beef,  good  as  they 
are,  sometimes  get  monotonous,  and  how 
we  long  for  something  different  for  the 
community  dinner !  The  menu  must  be 
well  balanced,  attractive  and  palatable 
and  easily  prepared.  The  hot  dishes 
should  be  such  that  delay  in  serving  will 
not  injure  them,  and  be  as  economical  as 
possible,  as  we’re  all  working  hard  to 
make  money. 

Here  are  some  menus  with  recipes  for 
Lie  main  dish  on  the  basis  of  60  portions. 
Ift^cipes  are  not  given  for  the  other  dishes, 
as  fjfcey  are  often  furnished  by  different 

Women.  XT  T 

Menu  No.  I. 

g  ,-Htoish  Meat  Balls 
Scalloped  Po#ato.es  '  Vegetable  Salad 


BaJ 


kvarian  Cream 


j*olls  -  Coffee 

Spanish  Mkfe*  Balls.— Eight  pounds 
hamburger,  8  ™bs'  pork  sausa£e>  3  lbs. 


rice,  onions  to  taste,  eight  eggs,  two 
quarts  tomato,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Cook  rice  until  tender  in  large  quantities 
of  boiling  water.  Drain  and  blanch,  save 
rice  water.  Combine  meat,  rice  and  eggs 
and  seasoning.  Form  into  balls,  roll  in 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs.  Place  in  pan, 
mix  tomato  juice  and  rice  water.  Pour 
over  balls  and  bake  one  hour  in  moderate 
oven.  Delicious  and  a  fine  sauce. 

Bavarian  cream  is  fruit  gelatin  with 
whipped  cream  added  before  gelatin  is 
finally  set. 

Menu  No.  II. 

Smothered  Rice  and  Chicken 
Golden  Glow  Salad 

Gingerbread  With  Apple  Sauce  and 
Whipped  Cream 

Smothered  Rice  and  Chicken.  —  Four 
chickens,  10  cups  of  rice  seasoned  to 
taste.  Stew  chicken,  boil  rice  in  broth  of 
chickens ;  do  not  boil  too  long  as  grains 
of  rice  should  be  distinct.  Season  to 
taste.  Grease  roaster.  Fix  layer  of  rice, 
in  greased  baking  pans,  place  layers  of 
shredded  chicken,  poke  holes  with  a  spoon 
and  fill  up  and  cover  with  extra  chicken 
broth.  Bake  in  oven  at  least  1%  hours. 

Golden  Glow  salad  is  lemon  jello  with 
grated  carrots  and  grated  pineapple  add¬ 
ed.  Dessert  is  a  fine  combination. 

Menu  No.  III. 

Scalloped  Ham  and  Potatoes 
Perfection  Salad  Rolls 
Pie  and  Coffee 

Dice  potatoes,  slice  ham  in  small 
pieces,  arrange  potatoes  and  ham  in  al¬ 
ternate  layers.  Make  a  thick  white  sauce 


in  a  pan  which  is  placed  inside  of  a 
dishpan  holding  water,  so  that  white 
sauce  may  cook  longer  without  scorching. 
Place  white  sauce  over  layers  of  potato 
and  ham.  Bake  about  two  hours  in  slow 
oven.  10-lb.  ham  or  shoulder,  two  pecks 
of  potatoes,  one  gallon  of  milk,  1  lb.  of 
butter,  two  cups  of  flour,  salt. 

Menu  No.  IV. 

Vegetable  Stew  -  Dumplings 
Lettuce  With  Dressing 
Baked  Apples  and  Whipped  Cream 
Oatmeal  Cookies 

Vegetable  Stew. — Six  pounds  of  lean 
boiling  beef,  six  medium-sized  green  pep¬ 
pers,  four  white  onions,  1%  pecks  pota¬ 
toes,  6  lbs.  carrots,  two  quarts  tomatoes, 
two  cans  Lima  beans  or  1  lb.  Lima  beans 
cooked,  two  bunches  celery,  )4  cup  dried 
celery  leaves,  y2  cup  minced  parsley,  % 
lb.  butter.  Melt  butter,  fry  minced  green 
peppers  and  onions.  Add  meat  cut  in 
cubes.  Add  cold  water  to  cover.  Let 
simmer  slowly  for  about  three  hours. 
Add  vegetables  diced.  Cook  two  hours. 
Long,  slow  cooking  greatly  improves  the 
flavor.  MARY  HEALD  WILLIAMSON. 


Supper  Dishes 

Buttercup  Soup. — One  quart  of  milk, 
three  tablespoons  of  flour,  one  slice  of 
onion,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  cup  of 
squash,  teaspoon  celery  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  a  little  pepper.  Scald 
milk  with  onion,  remove  onion ;  add  the 
cup  of  squash  that  has  been  rubbed 


through  a  sieve.  Add  the  butter,  flour 
and  seasoning.  Cook  all  together. 

Tomato  Rarebit. — Cook  together  one 
pint  of  tomatoes,  one  bay  leaf,  one  small 
onion,  three  whole  cloves,  a  pinch  of  soda. 
After  cooked,  strain  and  add  one  teaspoon 
of  mustard,  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper.  This 
can  be  prepared  at  any  time.  When  ready 
to  serve  add  three  ounces  of  grated  cheese 
and  one  beaten  egg. 

Scalloped  Bread  and  Cheese.  —  Cut 
thick  slices  of  bread  and  trim  the  crust 
from  them.  Slice  good  dairy  cheese  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Lay  the  cheese 
on  each  slice  of  bread  and  sprinkle  light¬ 
ly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  slices  into 
a  deep  dish  and  pour  over  the  bread  and 
cheese  as  much  milk  as  the  bread  will 
absorb.  Cover  and  bake  20  minutes.  Un¬ 
cover  and  brown.  If  you  wish  you  may 
enrich  the  dish  by  adding  a  beaten  egg 
to  the  milk. 

Hot  Cheese  Sandwiches. — Butter  six 
slices  of  bread,  mixing  a  little  mustard 
or  cayenne  with  the  butter.  Trim  the 
crusts  off  the  bread,  sprinkle  with  as 
much  grated  cheese  as  the  butter  will 
take  up.  Place  two  slices  together  and 
cut  in  convenient  sized  pieces.  Beat  up 
one  egg  on  a  plate,  and  mix  with  a  half 
cup  of  milk  and  a  little  salt.  Dip  the 
sandwiches  into  this  and  fry  in  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  clarified  fat  or  butter, 
browning  them  on  both  sides.  Serve  hot, 
sprinkled  with  a  little  grated  cheese.  This 
is  excellent  for  Sunday  night  supper. 

R.  E.  R. 


GUILTY! 
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Jd  the  MAYTAG 
free  you  from  this  thi^f 
of  time  and  happiness 


V/  \) 

ua!i 
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For  homes  with  electricity 
the  Maytag  washer  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor. 


T HOUSANDS  of  farm  women  everywhere  have 
routed  that  thief  of  time  and  happiness — the  old- 
fashioned  washboard.  They  have  found  that  there 
is  no  economy  in  rubbing  or  boiling  the  life  out  of 
clothes.  The  Maytag  washes  everything  clean  with¬ 
out  hand-rubbing,  without  boiling. 

The  gentle  Maytag  method  makes  the  clothes  last 
longer  and  saves  your  health  and  strength.  It  costs 
less  to  own  a  Maytag  because  it  is  easier  on  the 
clothes  and  because  of  its  lifetime  construction.  It 
washes  faster  and  cleaner  because  of  its  one-piece,  cast- 
aluminum  tub  and  its  new-type  roller  water  remover. 

The  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

This  time-tested  engine  known  to 
farm  homes  over  sixteen  years, 
brings  Maytag  convenience  to 
homes  without  electric  current. 
A  step  on  the  pedal  starts  it.  By 
removing  only  four  bolts,  it  is 
interchangeable  with  the  electric 
motor. 

A  Free  Trial  Washing 

Phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  trial 
home  washing  with  the  Maytag.  It 
it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Di¬ 
vided  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Founded  1893  ::  NEWTON,  IOWA 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

651  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Power  Meat 
Grinder  Attachment 


The  Power  Churn 
Attachment 


An  answer  to  thousands  of  Maytag  owners  who 
have  said:  “Give  us  an  electric  ironer  as  good  as 
the  Maytag  washer.”  Irons  everything  beautifully 
in  much  less  time  and  without  the  tedious  effort  of 
hand  ironing.  F- 11-30 


TUNE  IN 


ON  MAYTAG 
RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


Over  N.B.C.  Coast  to  Coast  Network 
Monday  Evenings  9:00  E.S.T.,  8:00 
C.S.T.,  7:00  Mt.  T.,  6:00  P.T.— WJZ, 
New  York;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  KYW, 
Chicago;  KSTP,  St.  Paul;  WSM,  Nash¬ 
ville;  WREN,  Kansas  City;  KOA, 
Denver;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City;  WKY, 
Oklahoma  City;  KPRC,  Houston; 
WFAA,  Dallas;  KECA,  Los  Angeles; 
KGW  Portland  and  Associated 
Stations. 
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FEED 
DRIED 
MOLASSES 
BEET  PULP 


AND  MAKE 
MONEY 

No  other  supplemental  feed  can 
add  to  your  profits  like  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp.  It  blends 
perfectly  with  other  feeds — it 
makes  the  whole  ration  work 
harder  for  you.  As  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  it  has  no  equal. 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  all  of 
the  sugar  beet  after  extraction  of 
sugar.  As  a  pure  succulent,  vege¬ 
table  food  it  makes  a  highly  palat¬ 
able  ration.  Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  relish  it.  In  the  stomach 
it  swells  to  5  or  6  times  its  own 
bulk,  loosens  up  the  mass  of  feed 
and  insures  perfect  digestion  of 
the  entire  ration.  No  feed  is  wasted. 

Fits  Any  Ration 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  may  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  sup¬ 
plements  pasture,  replaces  silage, 
corn  and  other  carbo-hydrate 
feeds.  Where  hay  is  short  or  high 
priced,  6  pounds  of  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  will  do  the  work  of  10 
pounds  of  hay  and  do  it  better. 

Order  Now 

The  demand  for  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  has  always  exceeded  the 
supply  —  thousands  of 
dairymen,  cattle  and 
sheepmen  are  feeding  it. 

(  Prices  are  low.  See  your 
dealer  and  place  your 
order  Now. 

Shipments  made  direct  from  fac« 
lory  located  nearest  to  buyer. 

"Write  for  free  booklet 
Profitable  Veedino ” 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  R  4 

DETROIT  .  MICHIGAN 


DIAMOND 


DIAMOND  Drive  Calk  Shoes  fit  the 
average  horse’s  hoof  without  alteration,  or 
can  be  reshaped  hot  or  cold. 

DIAMOND  Drive  Calks  are  made  from 
high  carbon  steel,  hardened  to  give  long 
wear.  Guaranteed  to  fit  shoe  perfectly. 
Easily  and  quickly  removed  and  replaced 
without  resetting  shoe.  Give  horses  excel¬ 
lent  footing  when  hard  work  is  required. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for  Dia¬ 
mond  Shoes  and  Calks.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company 

4604  Grand  Ave.  Duluth,  Minn. 


TANK  HEATER 


,r  Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
I  hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
1  sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran- 
I  teed.Vhitefor  SpecialltUroduc- 
I  lory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
I  Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke- 
1  houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
I  to  you  at  factory  prices. 

1  EMPIRE  TANK  HEATER  CO. 
1 13lN.7th  St, Washington,  Ilk, 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Farm  Medicine  Chest 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

As  a  veterinarian  is  not  always  readi¬ 
ly  available  and  emergency  cases  often 
occur,  it  is  necessary  for  every  stock 
owner  to  keep  on  hand  sundry,  simple 
drugs  and  instruments  to  give  at  least 
first  aid  to  an  afflicted  or  injured  animal. 
There  are  also  minor  ailments  which 
scarcely  warrant  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
fessional  treatment  and  a  few  simple  op¬ 
erations  which  may  safely  be  performed 
by  the  layman,  so  that  a  farm  medicine 
chest,  with  well-selected  contents,  often 
“comes  in  handy.” 

Before  suggesting  the  contents  of  the 
chest,  there  are  a  few  matters  in  that  con¬ 
nection  which  we  desire  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  that  he  may  be 
warned  and  so  more  likely  to  escape  ac¬ 
cident  and  avoid  mistakes.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  place  all  drugs  and  instru¬ 
ments  in  a  convenient,  dry,  darkened  place 
absolutely  out.  of  reach  of  children.  On 
no  account  should  medicine  of  any  kind, 
for  man  or  beast,  be  stored  in  the  pantry. 
Terrible  tragedies  have  happened  from 
lack  of  observation  of  this  rule.  It  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  mistake  a  bottle  in 
semi-darkness,  or  in  the  hurry  and 
anxiety  of  an  attempt  to  bring  imme¬ 
diate  relief  to  a  sufferer  in  the  night¬ 
time,  and  take  or  administer  the  “wrong 
thing”  which  may  happen  to  be  poisonous, 
caustic  or  irritating.  Such  mistakes 
would  be  much  less  common  were  all 
medicines  kept  in  a  special  chest  or  cup- 
aoard. 

Next,  we  would  urge  that  all  medicines 
be  plainly  and  properly  labeled.  If,  after 
reading  this,  any  reader  finds  on  hand  a 
bottle,  jar,  can  or  bag  in  his  medicine 
store,  that  has  no  label,  the  contents 
should  immediately  be  thrown  out  in  a 
safe  place  or  be  otherwise  destroyed.  It 
never  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  contents 
are  such  and  such,  for  one  may  err  in 
his  belief  and  make  a  mistake.  Epsom 
salt  and  Glauber  salt  are  simple  and  safe 
in  correct  doses,  but  look  much  like 
some  other  salts.  Suppose  one  mistakes 
aoric  acid,  or  saltpeter  for  the  laxatives 
mentioned  and  administers  a  pound  or 
more  of  either,  what  may  he  the  dire  re¬ 
sult  ! 

The  layman  would  better  exclude  all 
poisonous  drugs  from  his  collection,  so 
far  as  those  intended  and  suitable  for  in-  • 
ternal  administration  are  concerned.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  aconite,  for  instance,  is  a  most 
dangerous  drug,  yet  we  commonly  find  it 
in  farm  medicine  chests.  The  owner 
considers  it  wonderfully  effective,  but 
neither  understands  its  action  nor  dan¬ 
gerous  character.  Often  we  have  been 
called  to  see  a  sick  horse  and  have  found 
the  animal  dying  from  aconite  poisoning, 
the  owner  having  given  it  repeated  doses 
of  60  drops  or  more.  The  veterinarian 
would  have  given  but  seven  to  10  drops, 
or  so,  if  he  did  consider  it  the  right  drug 
to  administer.  Aconite  slows  the  heart's 
action  and  may  quickly  extinguish  life 
when  the  heart  is  so  feeble  that  the  pulse 
is  weak  and  thready  and  sadly  needing 
stimulants  instead  of  sedatives. 

Let  the  correct  dose  of  each  drug  be 
plainly  written  on  the  label  of  each  bot¬ 
tle,  and  other  kind  of  container,  and  so 
carefully  seal  all  containers  of  powdered 
and  granular  drugs  that  the  air  will  not 
weaken  their  strength.  Many  of  the 
“weathered”  powdered  drugs  kept  for 
sale  in  country  stores  have  largely  lost 
their  value  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
will  therefore  fail  to  have  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  when  given  to  a  sick  animal. 

SOME  DRUGS  TO  STOCK 

For  use  as  laxatives  and  physics  keep 
on  hand  raw  linseed  oil,  castor  oil  and 
Epsom  salt  or  Glauber  salt.  The  dose  of 
the  latter  salt,  for  an  adult  cow,  is  1  lb., 
slowly  and  carefully  given  in  three  pints 
of  tepid  water,  well  sweetened  with  black¬ 
strap  molasses.  Half  a  cup  of  common 
salt  may  be  added  when  a  stronger  physic 
is  needed.  A  calf  should  be  given  two 
to  four  tablespoons  of  castor  oil,  shaken 
up  in  milk,  as  the  first  treatment  foi 
scours.  An  adult  animal  may  be  given 
as  much  as  1  lb.  The  dose  of  raw  lin- 


Tliat  may  consist  of  one  ounce  each  of 
turpentine  and  aqua  ammonia  and  12 
ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Buy  blistering 
ointment  from  your  veterinarian,  with 
directions  for  use.  Pure  turpentine  and 
aqua  ammonia  should  be  kept  on  hand. 
Turpentine,  such  as  is  sold  in  paint 
stores,  is  unsafe  for  internal  administra¬ 
tion.  Buy  pure  turpentine  at  a  drug 
store.  The  dose  for  an  adult  horse  or 
cow  is  one  to  two  ounces,  well  diluted 
with  raw  linseed  oil  or  new  milk  and 
given  by  way  of  the  mouth.  Medicinal 
mineral  oil  is  also  suitable  and  effective 
as  a  laxative  for  horse ;  dose  one  pint. 

As  a  liniment  to  keep  on  hand,  shake 
up  two  raw  eggs  in  a  pint  of  water  and 
allow  to  stand,  uncorked,  for  12  hours; 
then  add  one  ounce  each  of  pure  turpen¬ 
tine  (spirits)  and  aqua  ammonia  and 
frequently  shake  the  mixture  until  it 
forms  a  permanent  white  emulsion.  Rub 
it  in  once  or  twice  daily,  as  required,  to 
stimulate  growth  of  wasted  muscles,  fol¬ 
lowing  sprains,  or  in  cases  of  cold,  sore 
throat  or  pneumonia,  etc. 

For  the  healing  of  wounds  “white  lo¬ 
tion”  should  be  made  and  kept  ready  for 
use.  It  consists  of  one  ounce  of  acetate 
of  lead,  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  lead  and 
one  pint  of  boiled  water.  Label  the  bottle 
“poison”  and  shake  it  well  before  use. 
Apply  it  two  or  three  time  daily  and  do 
not  remove  the  scab  formed  by  its  ap¬ 
plication,  as  healing  goes  on  under  that. 
Also  have  a  supply  of  coal-tar  disinfect¬ 
ant,  and  use  them  for  wounds  and  disin¬ 
fecting  purposes,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  manufacturer.  They 
will  also  be  found  effective  for  destroy¬ 
ing  lice  and  curing  of  mange. 

Tincture  of  iodine  will  be  found  most 
useful.  Keep  a  pint  of  it  in  stock.  Apply 
it  to  wounds,  swellings  of  glands,  such  as 
goiter,  and  lumps  and  sores  caused  by  the 
harness.  Mixed  with  lard  or  vaseline  (1- 
to-3  or  8)  is  also  excellent  for  sores  on 
teats  and  to  reduce  hard  swellings  of  the 
udder.  For  garget  have  a  supply  of  pow¬ 
dered  poke  root,  spirits  of  camphor  and 
fluid  extract  of  belladonna.  One  part  of 
each,  in  eight  parts  of  lard,  makes  a  good 
ointment  for  “caked  bag.”  A  tablespoon 
of  the  powdered  drug,  along  with  one  of 
saltpeter,  is  also  excellent  as  internal 
treatment  in  garget.  Also  use  saltpeter 
to  allay  fever  and  stimulate  action  of 
the  kidneys.  One  dram  or  teaspoon  is 
the  average  dose  for  a  horse  and  twTo  to 
four  drams  for  a  cow. 

Boric  acid  crystals  must  have  a  place 
in  the  farm  medicine  chest.  Use  a  hot 
saturated  solution  for  sore  or  wounded 
teats  and  dust  powdered  boric  acid  on 
wounds.  Use  one  part  of  salol  and  two 
parts  of  bismuth  subnitrate  for  scours; 
dose :  one-half  to  one  teaspoon  in  boiled 
milk,  every  three,  four  or  six  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  size  of  animal  and 
severity  of  attack.  Also  combine  bismuth 
with  oxid  of  zinc  and  powdered  boric 
acid,  as  a  dusting  powder  for  wounds. 

For  use  in  cases  of  colic  keep  on  hand 
several  “drenches,”  supplies  by  a  veter- 
inarian.  Also  buy  a  bottle  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia.  Give  one  to  two 
ounces  of  that  and  pure  turpentine,  well 
diluted  with  milk  or  oil,  to  a  bloated  cow 
and  one  ounce  of  it  along  with  one-lialf 
to  one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter  and 
alcohol,  well  diluted  with  water,  to  an 
overheated  horse. 

A  bottle  of  fever  mixture,  bought  from 
the  veterinarian,  should  also  have  a  place 
in  the  chest,  with  directions  for  use. 
Bluestone  is  used  to  make  a  one  per  cent 
solution,  for  drenching  wormy  sheep.  The 
dose  of  the  solution  is  1%  ounces  to  a 
lamb  under  one  year  old,  and  3%  ounces 
for  an  adult  sheep. 

Some  of  the  most  necessary  instru¬ 
ments  and  supplies  to  keep  in  the  medi¬ 
cine  chest  are:  A  castrating  knife  and 
curved  lance  (bistoury)  ;  trocar  and 
canula  for  tapping  a  bloated  cow;  curved 
scissors  and  clippers ;  suture  needles  and 
silken  cord;  a  two-ounce  dose  syringe; 
graduated  glass  for  measuring  doses  of 
medicine;  drenching  bottle  or  horn; 
clinical  thermometer ;  hoof  knife  and 
rasp ;  milking  tubes ;  milk  fever  udder 
inflating  apparatus;  injection  syringe; 


seed  oil  is  one  pint  to  one  quart,  for  an 
adult  horse,  and  less  for  colts,  according  artery  forcepts;  sterilized  cotton  ban- 
to  age  and  size.  This  oil  is  also  useful  dages ;  clean  bottles  and  some  ointment 
for  the  making  of  an  emergency  liniment,  tins,  and  a  medicine  weighing  scales. 


For  improving 
food  flavor . . or 
increasing  milk 
yield  .  .  get  the 
right  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt 

Diamond  crystal  salt  brings  out  natural 
food  flavors  because  it’s  flaked.  Like 
a  snowflake  which  melts  when  it  touches 
your  hand,  this  salt  melts  the  instant  it 
touches  food  —  melts  and  permeates  in  a 
way  that  improves  the  tempting  taste. 

Cool  and  mild  flavored.  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  is  also  good  for  milk  cows  and  other 
stock.  It  encourages  animals  to  eat  the  full 
amount  needed  for  good  weight  and  health. 

There  is  a  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  for  every 
farm  use.  Write  for  free  booklet,  "How  to 
Butcher  Hogs  and  Cure  Pork.”  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt  Company,  (Inc.),  St.  Clair, Mich, 

©  1930,  G.  F.  Corp. 

DIAMOND 

CRYSTAL 

SALT 

A  Product  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

if  horses’  legs  swell 

Don’t  take  chances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  effec¬ 
tive  Absorbine  on  muscles  and  tendons 
sore  from  heavy  pulling.  See  how  it  re¬ 
duces  swellings  due  to  strains.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
great  antiseptic  to  aid  quick  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  —  get  Absorbine.  $2.50 
a  bottle.  All  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Check  TJp  On  Your  Cows 


Thousands  of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  use  Han¬ 
son’s  Dairy  Seales  for  correct 
weighing  of  mill:.  Used  in 
Babcock  test.  Adjustable  point¬ 
er  makes  allowance  for  weight 
of  pail.  Readings  in  tenths  of 
pounds  for  quick  figuring. 

Sturdy  construction;  accuracy 
absolutely  guaranteed. 

At  better  dealers  or  sent  . 

prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  S  uri  no 

HANSON  BROS.  SCALE  CO.  30- lb 
560  N.  Ada  St.  Chicago,  Ill.  Size 

$3.85 


Double 

Spring 

60-lb. 

Size 

$4.85 


[03315 


SCALES 


SAW  YOUR  LOGS 

CONVERT  YOUR  TREES  INTO  CASH 


Make  Your  Fortune 
With  WITTE 
Log  and  Tree  Saws 


Clear  your' 
laud,  con¬ 
vert  your 
trees  into 
cash,  also 
make  money  sawing  for  you  r  neighbors.  CUTS 
15  to  40  CORDS  OF  WOOD  A  DAY  on  only 
2  gallons  of  gas.  Easy  to  start  and  operate  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Powered  with  the  Life¬ 
time  WITTE  Engine,  which  may  be  used  for 
other  power  jobs.  Sold  on  Easy  Terms,  Direct 
From  FACTORY  TO  YOU. 

Used  By  the  U.  S.  Government 
FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  AND  CHART 

Write  today  for  my  new  ENGINE  BOOK  and  COM¬ 
PARISON  CHART.  Prices  now  lower  than  ever  before 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6898  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City.  IWo. 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1870 


American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fi 

Invaluable  for  the  farm 
postpaid.  For  sale  by 

Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St 


laser 

library.  $4.75 

lural  New- 
New  York. 
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Livestock  Notes 

On  a  Shorthorn  farm  in  Richland  Co., 
O.,  the  owner  grew  658  bushels  and  8  lbs. 
of  potatoes  on  an  acre  this  year,  despite 
dry  weather. 

Two  compact,  well-fleshed  steers  under 
a  year  old  from  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
herd  of  Webster  Knight  in  Rhode  Island, 
were  shown  at  the  1930  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  They  indicated  the  beef- 
making  possibilities  of  this  strain  of  the 
breed. 

A  friend  writes :  “Every  man  to  his 
liking  in  the  selection  of  a  breed  of  cattle, 
but  my  small  herd  of  Holstein-Friesians 
suits  me.  Physicians  at  a  local  hospital 
tell  me  that  Holstein-Friesian  milk  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  invalids  and  infants.  The  cat¬ 
tle  of  this  name  have  been  bred  up  for 
their  dairy  qualities  for  about  2,000 
years.” 

During  September  the  Deepwells  Farm 
Ayrshire  herd  of  13  cows  at  St.  James, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  averaged  938  lbs.  of 
3.83  per  cent  milk,  and  35.90  lbs.  of  but- 
terfat.  Woronoake  Miss  Amethyst,  the 
highest  producer,  made  1,787  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  66.12  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

At  Gilbert  Farm,  Georgetown,  Conn., 
on  Oct.  15,  the  Milking  Shorthorn  herd 
established  there  in  recent  years  was  dis¬ 
persed  at  auction.  The  32  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers  averaged  $146,  and  16  cows  with 
calves  at  foot  averaged  $310.  The  bulls 
averaged  approximately  $100.  They  were 
mostly  too  young  for  breeding.  All  of  the 
cattle  were  bought  by  breeders.  Seven¬ 
teen  head  went  to  R.  W.  Gwinn,  Pawling, 
N.  Y.  J.  W.  Lowrance,  Iligham,  Mass., 
bought  six,  and  W.  J.  Davis,  Hope,  N. 
J.,  and  Henry  J.  Wheelwright,  Bangor, 
Me.,  each  acquired  six,  while  J.  Bradford 
Heftier,  Greenland,  N.  H.,  obtained  four 
head.  Fred  H.  Gwinn,  Noblesville,  Ind., 
bought  seven  cowts  and  three  calves.  More 
than  a  dozen  buyers  in  six  eastern  States 
absorbed  the  rest  of  the  herd.  The  cattle 
were  sold  because  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  owner  of  the  farm,  con¬ 
templates  disposing  of  the  valuable  land. 
From  the  outset  the  herd  has  been  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  II.  L.  Garrigus. 

At  the  Danbury  Fair  in  Connecticut 
last  month  the  entries  of  cattle  included 
about  600  head,  including  43  pairs  of 
oxen.  The  sheep  numbered  200  head,  and 
three  herds  of  hogs  were  on  exhibition. 
A  real  estate  development  led  to  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  State  fair  at  Hartford 
last  year,  with  the  result  that  the  Dan¬ 
bury  institution  showed  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  entries  and  attendance  this  year. 

At  the  International  Livestock  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  the  stock  yards  in  Chicago,  Nov. 
29-Dec.  6,  the  47  men  who  will  do  the 
judging  represent  a  dozen  States  and  two 
foreign  countries.  Three  of  the  judges 
will  come  from  Scotland.  They  are  D.  M. 
Allen,  Walter  Biggar  and  James  R.  Burr, 
who  will,  respectively,  pass  on  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus  cattle,  the  individual  fat 
steers,  and  the  Clydesdale  horses.  Rail¬ 
roads  are  granting  reduced  round-trip 
fares  to  Chicago  for  the  International 
show. 

L.  R.  Ender  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  writes  us 
that  the  l,2tK>  cattle  at  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
were  seen  by  about  225,000_  people,  the 
attendance  last  year  being  279,000.  Mr. 
Ender  reports  that  the  work,  attendance 
and  interest  of  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  at 
the  exposition  were  an  inspiration. 

In  1924  the  first  auction  sales  of  boys’ 
and  girls’  baby  beef  club  calves  were  held 
at  the  .stock  yards  in  Chicago,  where  549 
head  averaged  $11.03  a  cwt.  In  each 
succeeding  year  the  number  sold  has  in¬ 
creased  until  this  year  it  reached  2,263 
head,  which  averaged  899  lbs.  and  $12.18 
a  cwt.  In  the  seven  years  10,438  head 
have  averaged  $12.18  a  cwt.  and  sold  for 
a  total  of  $1,347,712.  The  highest  aver¬ 
age  during  that  period  was  $17.38  in  1928. 
The  calves  are  shipped  to  Chicago  in  car¬ 
load  lots  at  weekly  intervals,  and  sold  by 
the  head  at  auction  outdoors  in  a  pen, 
packers  and  other  buyers  bidding.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  figures  available  do  not 
tell  us  what  the  profit  or  loss  per  head 
was  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

In  England  the  Milking  Shorthorn  cow 
Dumpling,  owned  by  John  Day,  recently 
completed  on  the  213th  day  of  her  lacta¬ 
tion  period  a  record  of  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk.  On  three  occasions  she  gave  as 
much  as  113 %  lbs.  in  24  hours.  The 
record  yield  by  a  cow  of  the  breed  for  365 
days  in  England  is  26,385*4  lbs.,  made  by 
Ruby  in  the  herd  of  F.  J.  Hardy. 

In  Minnesota  this  year  five  State  baby 
beef  production  contests  were  conduejted, 
in  Iowa  three,  in  Missouri  two,  in  Kan¬ 
sas  two,  and  in  North  Dakota  two,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  14,  of  which  Hereford  cat¬ 
tle  won  all  but  two.  Ilerefords  greatly 
outnumbered  cattle  of  other  breeds  in 
these  contests,  which  began  in  Minne¬ 
sota  five  years  ago.  The  object  was  to 
discover  farmers  who  could  produce  the 
highest  average  amount  of  beef  on  15 
calves  of  their  own  breeding  at  the  age  of 
410  days.  What  the  net  profits,  if  any, 
were  to  the  producers,  are  not  disclosed 
by  the  sponsors. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  12-14.  —  American  Pomological 
Society  47  th  annual  meeting,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

Nov.  12-21. — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  15-22.  —  American  Royal  Live-  [ 
stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  17-21,  —  Ninth  annual  Colorado  J 
Pure  Seed  Show,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Nov.  25. — San  Luis  Valley  Cattlemen’s 
Field  Day,  H.  K.  Linger  Ranch,  near 


Hooper,  Colo.,  and  Harry  Tipton  Ranch, 
near  Crestone,  Col. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  111. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dec.  2. — Annual  Meeting  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Importers  and  Breeders  of 
Belgian  Draft  horses,  Stock  Yards  Inn, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dec.  2. — National  Dairy  Union,  annual 
meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  3. — Annual  meeting  Red  Polled 
Cattle  Club,  Stock  Yards  Inn,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dec.  3-5.- — N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  lladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J. 

Dec.  3-7. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Exposition;  Harvey  C.  Wood,  141  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  S-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-11. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Casino,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Dec.  10-12. — -Springfield  Poultry  Show, 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager,  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  New  York  City  Baby 
Beef  Show,  Stockyards,  11th  Ave.  and 
West  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  17-18. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  40tli  annual  meeting  and  Fruit 
Show,  Hartford.  11.  C.  C.  Miles,  sec¬ 
retary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  8-10,  1931.  —  Delaware  Poultry 
Show,  Armory,  Wilminton,  Del. 

Jan.  14-16. — State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.25@$9.25 

Medium  .  6.75@  8.25 

Common  .  5.00®  0.75 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  8.00®  9.25 

Medium  .  0.30®  8.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good .  7.00®  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50®  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  5.00@  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  1.75®  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  6.00®  0.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  4.00@  0.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  ch .  9.50@13.00 

Medium  .  0.50®  9.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00®  0.50 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  ch . 6.00@  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.50@  0.00 


HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch. .  .  .$8.85@$9.25 
Lt.  wts.,  100  to  200,  good  and  ch...  9.10®  9.40 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch. .  9.20®  9.40 

Ilvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch..  8.83®  9.40 

I’kg.  sows,  275  to  500,  mod.  and  gd..  7.50®  8.25 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _ 8.50@  9.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  choice. .  ,$7.00@$8.25 

Medium  .  5.30®  7.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.00@  5.50 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch..  2.75®  5.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.25®  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.75®  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00®  2.25 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Wealtliies,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  214-in.  N.  W.  Green¬ 
ings.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
Utility,  214-in.  Baldwins,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  un¬ 
classified,  2%-in.  It.  I.  Greenings,  75  to  85c; 
Delaware,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Staynians,  90c  to 
$1;  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  York  Imperials,  $1  ; 
Staynians,  $1.25;  Utility,  2% -in.  Staynians,  $1 
to  $1.15;  bushel  boxes.  Mass.,  3-in.  Staynians, 
B  grade.  $1.25;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbls., 
Danish  Seed,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  90-lb.  sacks,  $1 ; 
carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  celery,  N. 
Y.,  2-3  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2;  cranberries,  Mass., 
25-lb.  box.  $3  to  $3.25;  %-bbl.  boxes,  $0;  grapes. 
N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Concords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  43  to  55c; 
4-qt.  bskt.,  20c;  onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Indiana. 
50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  45  to  50c;  Ohio,  100-lb. 
sacks,  Yellows,  $1.10;  pears,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
Kieffers,  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.10;  No.  2,  50  to  60c; 
Duchess,  $1  to  $1.25;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt., 
75  to  90e;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1.  Maine,  150-lb. 
sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  120-lb.  sacks,  Gr, 
Mts.,  $2.15  to  $2.40;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks.  Rus¬ 
sets,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  25-lb.  sacks,  65  to  70c;  Pa., 
120-lb.  sacks,  whites,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  No.  2, 
$1.10  to  $1.15;  150-lb.  sacks,  No.  2,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  spinach,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  75  to  80c, 
EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  3014 
to  3114c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  3314  to  3414c; 
hennery  whites,  3814  to  4214c. 

Poultry.- — Live,  heavy  hens,  24  to  25c;  med., 
18  to  22c;  Leghorns,  12  to  15c;  colored  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  21  to  22c;  med.,  18  to  20c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  17c;  old  roosters,  14c;  ducks,  16  to  20c; 
Spring  geese,  15c;  turkeys,  20  to  27c  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  36c;  liog-dressed,  32c  lb. 


RABBITS 


WHITE,  STEEL,  liRAY  FLEMISH  (HANTS  and  CHINCHILLAS 
Pedigreed  Stork.  Green  Mountain  Rabbitry,  Montgomery  Gtr.,Vt. 


PEniCREEI)  DI  TCH  BELTED  and  CHINCHILLA 
ARCHIE  HORTON,  Wellville,  Va. 


Rahhile  Z  9unnlip(t  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

liaUUIlo  0t  0  d  p  p  1 1 G  O  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  1 15-0,  Valley  Stream.  N.Y. 

(  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  A 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Poona. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

heifeis.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  New  York 


b e  AGELt  Pups  Raised  Red  Foxes  Male  Raccoons 

Write  lor  prices.  F.  F.  Pierson  Groton,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


A  few  Does  bred  to  freshen  early. 

CHAS.  A.  STROH  Milford,  Pa. 


DEFINITE 

REASONS 

ivhy 

you  should 

PREFER 

the 

BURRELL 


-THE  BURRELL  (1)  reg- 
1  ulates  the  suction  to  suit 
exactly  each  individual 
cow;  (2)  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air 
alone;  (3)  gives  complete 
rest  between  pulsations; 
(1)  absolutely  prevents  any 
possible  contamination 
from  the  pipe  line.  The 
Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easi  er,  quicker,  safer. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  single¬ 
tube  system  — now 
METAL!  Short  tubes,  easy 
washing,  clean  milk!  Send 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

"It  Milks  the  Cows  Chan” 

CHERRY  BURRELL 
CORPORATION 

20  AlbanySt., Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


V  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


HOLSTEINS 


Please  \ 
send  me  \ 
the  facts  \ 
about  Hoi-  \ 
stein  leader-  \ 
ship  in 

‘‘Holsteins  for 
Profit” 

Name _ 


More 
Dollars 
per  cow  per 
year  with 

Holsteins 


Address _ 

The  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
Room  R-600,  230  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

18  months  old,  light  colored,  well  grown,  choicely 
bred.  Also  one  12  months  old  and  a  few  bull 
calves.  Papers  furnished.  Accredited  herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Canadian-bred  holstein  cows  arc 

healthy,  well-bred,  and  heavy  producers. 
.Our  present  offering  consists  of  some  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  cows  and  heifers  well  advanced 
in  calf  or  right  ready  to  freshen.  Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on  a  few  head  or  a  carload.  Apply 
Director  of  Extension.  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ontario. 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

CHEDCO  PHILIP  172813— Dropped  November  12,  1929 

SIRE:  CRAMOND  HORATIUS  81664,  whose  first  six 
tested  daughters  have  averaged  11,091.5  lbs.  milk, 
tk>4.2  lbs.  butter  fat, 

DAM:  IMP.  FONTAINE’S  FLOSSIE  OF  CHEDCO 
33822  0.  10,739.1  lbs.  milk,  531.3  lbs.  11.  F.,  Class  D. 

C.  E.  COTTING.  70  Federal  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100021.  Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Our  last  Adv.  sold  some  of  the 
Pullo  but  we  M  from  4  to 
JOIJLM1J3  still  have  TC  16  months 

By  A.  R.  Sires  and  Dams 

with  records  of  more  than  101)  lbs.  of  fat  above 
A,  R.  requirements.  Apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr. 
SPRING  FARM  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS, Delhi, N.Y. 

Special  Bargain  Sale  at  Farmers  Prices  for  I  Week  Only 

on  Guernsey  Bulls  from  two  months  of  age  to  two  years 
at  half  price,  delivered.  Herd  fully  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Don’t  delay— write  or  wire  at  once 
for  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa, 

Can  Supply  Your  Needs  In  Cows 

We  now  have  a  large  barn  to  house  your  shipment 
and  test  them  if  necessary,  located  in  the  railroad 
yards  in  Meadville,  a  division  point  on  the  Main 
line  of  the  Eric  Railroad.  24  hour  service  to  New 
York  City,  36  hours  to  New  Haven  or  Philadelphia. 
Plenty  of  springers  and  fresh  cows  all  breeds  available. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville.  Pa. 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  DAIRY  COW 

is  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  official  test  32,522  lbs.  milk,  1,614 
lbs.  butterfat  yearly.  In  two  months  dry,  she  fleshed 
from  1,C80  to  2.129  lbs.  Information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  herds  of  150  breeders  in  tlie  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORN  JOURNAL.  28  months,  SI. 00.  Trial  subscription, 
6  months,  25c.  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  Box 
433,  Independence,  Iowa. 

HIGH  GRADE  Fin  jmir  fniir art  FOR 
and  Registered  JJdH  y  LOWSsALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  l’bone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Ref!.  Jersey  Bull  lilOS.atvf  VESNEB  y  till),  ILL 


c 


SWINE 


3 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes,  fired  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Bodge,  Manager 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Place  orders  for  Fall  Pigs  at  once.  One  very  fine  young 
male  ready  for  service.  SAM  YODER,  It.  1,  Salisbury,  I’a. 


o 


HIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— 60  big  type  pedi¬ 
greed  Pigs,  $8.00  ea.  and  up.  K.IIILL,  Seneca  Falls.N.Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs  £lan  and  Defemi- 


a  few  Chester  Whites. 


_  breeding.  Also 

II.  8.  McNeil,  Hover,  Rel, 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^J 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Son  .  Merrlfleld.  N.  Y. 
Registered  p Q |a H d - C h I n a S  ft**  ~  BOARS  “  P,GS 


SPOTTED 


l.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 


’HESTER  WHITE 
t AND  DUROC 


PIGS 


High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  nbovo 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  I).  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATPRICESERS 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester — 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.  0. 1J.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass. 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Bo  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  aud  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  (Jhester-York  shire 
ci  oss  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  B.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  888  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  Woblirn  0086 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  )  8  *°  9  weeks  old 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  j$3*25  each 

All  good  pigs,  no  better  sold.  All  vaccinated  against 
cholera.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  C.  O.  IX  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  them,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  money 
will  be  lefunded. 

Michael  Lux  Box  149  Woburn,  Mass. 


c 


SHEEP 


SHEEPMEN  ATTENTION 

We  are  offering  some  good  Dorset,  Southdown,  Cots- 
wold,  Suffolk,  Delaine,  Shropshire  and  Rambouillet 
Rams.  Priced  according  with  the  times  Try  ns  nut  -we 
will  surprise  you.  (X  I).  &  II.  S.TOWNSENI),  Interlaken,  N.Y. 

KG.  SHROPSHIRE  und  SOUTIIhOWN  RAMS 

Good  individuals.  They  will  please  you.  Won  both 
championships  on  Shropshires  at  three  state  fairs 
this  fall.  II  YLLMEHE  FARM,  Heaver,  I’a. 

SALE  10  KARAKUL  RAMS  yearlings,  one  two- 

year-old,  one  four-year-old,  2  ram  lambs,  shipped  on 
approval.  LeRoy  Kuncy,  Adrian,  Mich. 


R 


Shropshire  year!inf,  Rams  Ram  Lambs 

r  Geo.  A.Cuthbert, Hammond, N.Y. 

Roar  ShrnnchirpQ  25  Y®ar,,ng  RAMS,  50  yearling 
neg.  3IHU|K>nire;>  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inier- 
national  Champion.  Ered  Van  Yleet  &  Sons  Lodi.  X.  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  Coin  Prices  cut  in  two. 
YEARLING  RAM  MIC  i..„„ 


'  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


R 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS, 
a  few  £  WES,  Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  >.  Y. 


Yearling  and  2-Yoar  Ilambonillet.  RAMS,  ltain  Iambs,  extra 
good;  priced  low.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


WATCH  DOG!  COW  DOG! 

Handsome  5  months  spayed  female,  $15.  Beautiful 

4  Broken  Beagle  Dogs  NIMSETTER 

B.  C.  HADDEN  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES-“ReaI  aces”  ofBogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  8Hfe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Monticello,  Iowa 

FIRST  CLASS  SQUIRREL  DOG— Still 

- trailer,  good  tree  barker.  Not  too  large. 

Must  not  run  deer  or  fox.  State  size  and  age  first  letter 
Ou  trial.  John  Ryerson,  Hewitt,  New  Jersey 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCPS-Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  Pa. 


WANTED 


AIREDALES— Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  Puppies  and 
"grown  dogs. Will  ship  C.O.B.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison, N.Y. 

CR?*TM?Y  PIJPPIFS  8  weeks  old .  Best  strain 

GKJLA1  DANE  lUiriEj  Jos.  Prozcller,  Monsey.  N.Y. 

Spitz  Pups 


Five  months  females,  $5.00. 
A.  HUBBARD,  K.8,  Oswego,  N.Y, 


■®?-SALE  SPANIEL  PUPS — Males  $10,  Females  $5. 

Ship  on  approval.  Echo  Farm  Kennels,  No.  Sheldon,  Yt. 


ferrets 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FPRBPTC  for  killing  rats, 
ItlUlLId  hunting rabbitB 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 


FERRETS 

Females  $5.  Young  stock  November  sales,  Females  $6- 
Males  S4. SO;  1  pair  SO.  Will  ship  C.  O.  B.  Instruction 

New  London,  Ohio 


book  free. 


LEVI  FARNSWORTH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

Rest  for  Cows. — How  much  rest,  if 
any,  do  high-producing'  cows  in  “working 
dairy  herds”  get  between  their  lactation 
periods?  It  should  be  six  to  eight  weeks; 
it  was  10  to  15  in  the  days  when  cows 
lived  longer,  bred  more  regularly,  bore 
stronger  calves,  and  enjoyed  better  health 
than  thousands  of  them  do  now.  My  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  the  more  efficient  cows 
are,  the  less  time  they  have  in  which  to 
rest  and  tone  up  the  marvelous  system  of 
cells  that  carries  on  the  exhausting  work 
of  digestion,  milk-making  and  body-build¬ 
ing. 

“Low  Producers.” — The  low  average 
of  prices  received  by  dairymen  for  milk 
does  two  things  that  weaken  the  dairy 
industry  at  its  roots :  1.  It  compels  them 
to  rid  their  herds  of  “low  producers” 
which,  in  countless  instances,  are  healthy, 
normal  cows  that  bear  big,  strong  calves 
every  year.  As  producers,  these  cows  are 
judged  by  the  average  of  high  producers, 
which  are  exceptional.  Therefore,  the 
higher  the  average  of  production  by  ex¬ 
ceptional  cows,  the  greater  the  economic 
pressure  on  the  majority  of  dairymen  to 
cull  their  herds,  in  order  to  make  a  living, 
and  compete  with  a  small  minority  of 
dairymen  who  are  able  to  own  the  most 
efficient  and  profitable  cows.  This  is  like 
measuring  the  mass  of  people  by  the 
abilities  and  achievements  of  the  world’s 
greatest  men.  2.  It  tends  to  sterilize  and 
shorten  the  lives  of  cows  whose  high  or 
profitable  records  as  producers  indicate 
that  they  carry  the  heredity  factors  for 
high  milk  or  fat  production.  Among  the 
high  producers,  it  is  only  the  exceptional 
cows  that  live  beyond  their  seventh  year, 
breed  regularly  and  bear  strong  calves. 
Our  whole  dairy  cow  population  is  ex¬ 
ploited  and  decimated  by  an  established 
corporate  power  which  fixes  the  milk 
prices  that  producers  receive  and  con¬ 
sumers  pay.  Under  this  treatment,  dairy 
cattle  tend  to  die  young,  and  to  suffer 
forms  of  derangement  and  degeneracy 
which  seriously  hinder  the  best  work  that 
our  most  progressive  breeders  can  do.  The 
dairy  industry  is  stronger  and  far  more 
prosperous  at  its  top  in  cities  than  at 
its  roots  on  farms. 

Fall-Freshening  Cows.  —  Dairymen 
have  repeatedly  been  urged  to  breed  their 
cows  to  freshen  in  the  Fall.  The  usual 
arguments  are  that  Fall-fresh  cows  give 
10  to  20  per  cent  more  milk  than  those 
that  calve  in  the  Spring ;  that  Fall-fresh 
cows,  after  yielding  heavily  when  milk 
prices  are  highest  in  the  Winter,  flush 
again  when  grass  comes  in  the  Spring ; 
that  Winter  milking  provides  work  when 
there  is  not  much  work  to  do  on  the  farm, 
and  that,  consequently,  more  attention 
can  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  calves; 
that  Fall-born  calves  have  fewer  diges¬ 
tive  ills  than  those  born  in  the  Spring ; 
that  when  Spring  comes  the  calves  will 
be  better  able  to  endure  hot  weather  and 
flies,  and  large  enough  to  make  good  use 
of  grass,  and  that,  in  the  hog -belt,  con¬ 
siderable  skim-milk  Avill  be  available  in 
the  Winter  when  pigs  can  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  Against  Spring-freshen¬ 
ing,  it  is  argued  that  the  cows  yield  the 
bulk  of  their  milk  when  prices  for  it  are 
lowest,  and  when  the  dairyman’s  field 
work  is  heaviest.  These  arguments  make 
an  apparently  convincing  case  for  Fall- 
freshening,  but  the  case  happens  to  have 
another  side,  which  is  the  one  that  looms 
large  in  the  eyes  of  most  dairymen  when 
they  consider  the  low  prices  that  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  have  re¬ 
ceived  for  milk  every  Winter  for  years. 
If  a  fair  Winter  price  were  announced 
several  months  in  advance  of  Winter 
every  year  for  several  years,  Fall-fresh¬ 
ening  would  come  to  be  the  rule  in  this 
region.  Until  this  is  done,  the  majority 
of  dairymen  will  continue  to  make  the 
bulk  of  their  milk  in  the  pasture  season. 
Fair  prices  are  the  most  effective  argu¬ 
ments  for  more  milk  at  any  season. 

A  Beef-making  System. — Last  week 
a  West  Virginia  friend’s  letter  in  this  de¬ 
partment  outlined  a  plan  by  which  he 
hopes  to  make  Shorthorn  baby  beef  on 
grass.  The  calves  will  be  nursed  by  their 
dams  and  fed  some  grain  in  a  creep  until 
weaned,  and  their  subsequent  growth 
made  on  pasture.  If  they  were  born  in 
the  Fall,  and  nursed  by  their  dams,  and 
fed  some  grain  besides  until  weaned  early 
in  the  Spring,  they  would  be  old  enough 
when  pastures  were  at  their  best  to  make 
good  use  of  grass.  Neither  of  these  pro¬ 
cedures,  however,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
making  of  the  best  class  of  young  beef. 
Baby  beef  is  a  product  of  intensive  grain 
feeding  and  forcing  from  the  weaning 
period  and  the  creep  up  to  a  weight  of 
900  to  1,000  lbs.  at  less  than  20  months 
of  age.  Grass  and  roughages  are  most 
efficiently  handled  by  and  marketed 
through  two-year-old  steers.  A  practical 
system  of  beef  production,  on  a  pasture 
and  roughage  basis,  is  to  keep  Spring- 
born  calves  on  pasture  the  first  Summer ; 
winter  them  on  silage,  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  and  straw,  with  perhaps  also  a  little 
eottonseedmeal ;.  pasture  them  as  year¬ 
lings  during  the  second  Summer  without 
grain ;  carry  them  through  their  second 


Other  Livestock 

Winter  as  before,  and  market  them  in 
their  third  Summer  from  grass.  Under 
this  system,  well-bred  beef  steers  on  good 
pasture  should  weigh  about  1,050  lbs.  and 
carry  enough  fat  to  sell  as  well-fleshed 
feeders  or  as  fair  killers. 

Cross-Bred  Steers. — In  uniformity  of 
color,  size  and  type,  the  most  satisfactory 
steers  to  market  fat  in  carload  lots  are 
straight  Aberdeen-Angus  or  straight 
Ilerefords.  In  everything  except  color, 
Shorthorns  would  be  in  the  same  class, 
and  if  they  were  all  reds,  all  roans  or  all 
whites,  they  would  be  on  a  par  with 
either  Ilerefords  or  Aberdeen-Angus  in 
color.  Most  loads  of  Shorthorns,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  mixed  colors.  Even  if  they 
were  as  uniform  as  Herefords  or  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  in  type,  weight  and  quality, 
the  mixed  colors  of  their  coats  would  be 
likely,  in  the  eyes  of  buyers,  to  obscure 
or  detract  from  their  under-the-hair  uni¬ 
formity.  If  I  were  raising  four  to  six 
steers  a  year  to  grow  out  on  grass,  silage, 
hay,  straw  or  stover,  I  would  like  none 
better  than  calves  out  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  dams,  weighing  1,400  to  1,700  lbs., 
and  sired  by  an  extremely  short-legged, 
blocky,  straight-backed  purebred  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  bull.  My  liking  for  this  cross 
is  based  mainly  on  two  points :  1.  The 
calves  would  be  abundantly  nourished  by 
their  dams — and  when  calves  feed  them¬ 
selves  at  maternal  founts  they  are  better- 
fed  than  they  ever  will  be  again.  2.  They 
would  inherit  from  their  dams  a  factor 
that,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  called 
the  “growth  impulse.”  A  calf  having  a 
Shorthorn  dam  will  grow  rapidly  until 
it  is  weaned,  and  rapidly  afterwards,  if 
it  has  a  fair  chance.  Shorthorns  outrank 
all  other  breeds  of  cattle  in  size.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  growth  impulse  derives  from  this 
fixed  characteristic  of  the  breed.  IIol- 
stein-Friesians  are  the  largest  of  the 
dairy  breeds.  Shorthorns  were  crossed 
on  the  black-and-whites  in  Europe  about 
100  years  ago.  Milking  Shorthorns 


would  raise  their  own  calves  and,  at  the 
same  time,  produce  an  ample  milk  supply 
for  a  family,  with  some  left  over.  The 
Aberdeen  -  Angus  -  Shorthorn  cross  -  bred 
steers  would  be  born  hornless.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  would  be  better  and  much 
more  economically  dehorned  than  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  horned  steers  that 
are  mechanically  dehorned.  They  would 
also  be  distinctive  in  color,  and  if  given 
a  long  feed  and  a  high  finish,  after  the 
manner  of  exhibition  cattle,  they  would 
look  like  the  richest  of  beef  on  the  hoof 
or  in  the  cooler,  and  taste  like  it  when 
served  on  the  plate. 

Boarding  Horses. — Twenty  years  ago 
a  farmer  on  120  acres  35  miles  from  a 
Midwest  city  made  a  business  of  board¬ 
ing  saddle  and  carriage  horses  for  their 
city  owners.  He  usually  received  them 
about  Dec.  1,  and  kept  them  until  April 
1,  charging  $1  a  day  for  their  feed,  salt 
and  care.  That  is  about  the  same  price 
at  which  some  livery  stable  keepers  in 
New  York  State  will  board  saddle  horses 
during  the  coming  Winter.  Some  owners 
would  rather  pay  more,  if  it  were  neces¬ 
sary,  to  board  their  horses  on  farms,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  animals  under  farm  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  in  a  better  condition  in 
the  Spring  than  they  would  be  if  wintered 
in  the  hard-floored  stalls  of  a  stuffy  sta¬ 
ble  within  the  limits  of  a  city.  An  up¬ 
state  farmer  is  wintering  several  horses 
at  slightly  more  than  the  cost  of  their 
feed,  or  about  $35  a  head  for  5%  months. 
Under  his  conditions,  the  by-product  of 
keeping  horses  is  worth  a  good  deal  to 
him,  since  he  needs  more  stable  manure 
for  his  garden  crops  than  can  be  obtained 
locally.  In  addition  to  this,  the  care  of 
horses  will  fit  in  well  with  his  program 
of  work  for  the  next  six  months.  Many 
horses  driven  or  ridden  in  a  city  or  its 
environs  go  into  Winter  thin,  stove  up 
or  lame.  In  addition  to  rest  in  pastures 
and  on  well-bedded  floors  in  well-venti¬ 
lated  barns,  they  need  pure  water,  regular 
exercise  outdoors,  and  salt  when  they 
crave  it.  Some  farmers  who  like  to  take 
care  of  horses  are  in  a  position  to  give 
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them  this  kind  of  Winter  keep  at  a  fair 
price.  Recently  I  saw  a  12-year-old  mare 
that  had  been  sent  to  a  farm  for  winter¬ 
ing.  She  had  drawn  a  laundry  truck  35 
miles  a  day  for  six  days  a  week  on  city 
streets  for  eight  years,  without  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  One  of  her  pastern  joints  was 
greatly  enlarged,  she  was  lame  in  the  af¬ 
fected  leg,  and  her  feet  were  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  due  to  having  been  frequently  and 
perhaps  carelessly  shod.  Horses  that 
draw  milk  wagons  in  New  York  City  are 
shod  once  a  month.  The  man  who  is 
wintering  the  mare  says  that  he  has  seen 
city  work  and  riding  horses  as  badly 
used  up  and  as  old  as  the  mare  restored 
to  usefulness  by  good  treatment  for  a  few 
months  on  a  farm. 

Sheep  Ranch  Notes.  —  Shepherd 
writes,  Oct.  20:  “Our  first  frost  of  the 
season  was  on  Oct.  17.  Up  to  that  time, 
tomatoes  were  still  ripening  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  We  are  sorting  and  weighing  the 
grass-fat  lambs,  some  of  which  will  get  a 
little  grain  before  they  are  sold.  To  the 
casual  onlooker,  the  sheep  in  a  flock  may 
be  strikingly  alike  in  appearance  and 
habits,  but  the  shepherd  who  knows  them 
realizes  that  in  certain  points  of  appear¬ 
ance  and  behavior  each  member  of  the 
flock  is  different  from  every  other.  Every 
individual,  whether  it  be  an  animal  or 
a  plant,  possesses  individuality.  The 
Shorthorn  cows  are  going  into  Winter 
in  fairly  good  flesh.  The  old  orchard  of 
about  30  trees  bore  an  abundance  of  ap¬ 
ples  good  for  baking,  frying  and  cider. 
Any  Timothy  hay  cut  in  this  latitude  (Al¬ 
bany  Co.,  N.  Y.)  as  late  as  August  would, 
at  best,  grade  as  bedding.  Some  men,  how¬ 
ever,  couldn’t  seem  to  get  around  to  cut¬ 
ting  their  hay  until  as  late  as  Oct.  15, 
which  was  a  cold  day  here.  A  scientific 
friend  tells  me  that  the  shale  on  this 
place  ‘contains  no  calcium  carbonate’ ; 
that  ‘it  is  largely  aluminum  silicate’; 
that  ‘any  calcium  which  it  contains  is  in 
silicate  form,’  and  that  ‘at  least  there  is 
no  calcium  or  magnesium  in  a  form  that 
would  counteract  soil  acidity,’  and  yet  that 
is  exactly  what  it  does.”  D.  c.  w. 


Bob  Lee  grinding  roughage  and  grain  with  his  Lets  Mill  No.  344 .The  exhaust  fan  elevates  the  feed  right  into  Ha 
grain  bins.  There  is  a  size  of  Lets  Roughage  Mill  for  every  farm.  A  Letz  Mill  is  profitable  on  a  farm  of  four  or 
more  dairy  cows ,  twenty  or  more  steers,  or  as  many  hogs  or  sheep.  Also  ideal  for  preparing  rations  for  poultry. 


Bob  L  ee  says: 


“I  make  my  own  balanced  ration  out 
of  my  own  crops — right  on  my  own 
farm  with  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill” 


Over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  (like 
Bob  Lee)  save  themselves  from  buying 
high-priced,  ready-mixed  feeds,  and  from 
running  short  in  the  spring  by  making  the 
best  use  of  home-grown  crops  through  the 
help  of  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill.  This  is 
how  the  Letz  Mill  saves  these  farmers 
from  buying  feed: 

(I)  Cuts  and  recuts  roughage  —  stems 
and  leaves  —  until  the  entire  hay  or  fod¬ 
der  crop  is  readily  eaten  by  every  head 


of  stock  on  the  place.  Feed  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted  is  turned  into  milk 
and  meat — and  profit. 

(2)  Grinds  all  grain  and  roughage  so 
that  stock  can  get  all  the  good  out  of  it 
— making  this  grain  and  roughage  more 
palatable,  and  more  easily  digested. 

(3)  Thoroughly  mixes  the  ground 
roughage  and  the  ground  grain  into  a 
palatable,  nutritious,  balanced  ration. 

The  Letz  Mill  and  one  man  do  all 


ALL  IN  ONE  MACHINE 
Cuts,  grinds,  mixes — does  one  at  a 
time,  does  any  two  at  a  time,  or  all 
three  together 


Sharp  knives  for  cutting  and  recutting 
fodder  and  hay-roughage  of  all  kinds 


Burrs  for  grinding  all  roughage  and  grain 
— crush  and  grind  ear  corn 


Worm  for  mixing  roughage  and  grain 
into  a  balanced  ration 


What  a  hundred  thousand  farm¬ 
ers  say  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill 
will  do 

J  Increase  the  feeding  value  of  home¬ 
grown  crops  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  re¬ 
cutting,  grinding  and  mixing  them 
into  palatable,  well-balanced  rations. 

2  Make  home-grown  feed  go  farther 
and  save  the  expense  of  buying  ready- 
mixed  feeds. 

3  Enable  a  farmer  to  feed  a  fourth  to 
a  half  more  stock  on  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  acres. 

/J.  Reduce  the  cost  of  production  of 
milk  and  meat  25  to  50  per  cent  and 
keep  livestock  healthier. 

CJ  Cut  the  cost  of  farm  work  through 
fewer  operations  and  less  labor  at 
feeding  time. 


these  three  jobs  quickly  and  thoroughly 
in  one  operation.  Or,  if  you  like,  it  will 
do  any  one  of  them  separately. 

The  hay  in  your  barn,  the  corn  in  your 
crib,  the  fodder  in  your  field — turn  them 
into  a  balanced  ration — a  mixed  feed  as 
good  as  you  buy  in  a  bag  from  the  feed 
store.  Turn  your  home-grown  crops  into 
a  ration  that  will  get  you  the  most  in  milk 
and  meat.  Cut  your  costs  by  feeding  your 
home-grown  crops.  Ask  a  dealer  to  let 
you  try  a  Letz  Mill. 

-  The  coupon  below  will  bring  you,  with¬ 
out  cost,  our  home-grown  ration  booklet. 
This  booklet  tells  you  how  thousands  of 
farmers  are  reducing  costs  with  a  Letz 
Roughage  Mill.  Mail  coupon  today! 


LETZ 

AMERICA’S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 
Letz  Manufacturing  Company 
1133  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Letz  Manufacturing  Company,  1133  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklets  that'  show  how  to  turn  home-grown  crops  into  balanced  rations 
for  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  chickens,  and  tell  how  thousands  of  farmers  have  profited  by  using 
the  Letz  Roughage  Mill.  I  am  now  feeding: 

. . Dairy  Cows - - Steers - Hogs - -Sheep - - — Horses 

Horse-power  of  my  engine - 


My  name  is - — — - 

My  mailing  address  for  R.F.D .)  is - 

City - - State 


Vbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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10c 

brings  you 
poultry  ideas 

for  7  months 


Think  of  it!  Only  10c  for  7  issues  of 
the  poultry  magazine  that  “gives  the 
most  help  toward  more  poultry  pro¬ 
fits”  —  has  “the  most  ideas  per  square 
inch”.  Written  by  poultrymen,  for 
poultrymen. 


No  matter  how  many  birds  you  have. 
Poultry  Item  can  help  you  make 
more  money.  It  can  help  you  have 
more  eggs  when  eggs  are  high.  Next 
seven  issues  give  7  “secrets”  of  greater 
poultry  profits. 


Try  it  for  7  months!  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  After  you’ve  read  it, 
you’ll  want  Poultry  Item  always.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 


OULTRy 
’tem 


The  Poultry  Item, 

Sellersville,  501,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  me  Poultry  Item 
with  the  seven  “Secrets”  articles. 


Name 


Address 


‘Tmifow'* 

Chicrcx 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
slock — about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Tells 
how  to  control  coecidiosis. 


Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc- 
Box  R,  Chestortown,  Mi. 


Ws"  &  CHICKS 

.are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154.  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

>  _  -  .  .  : _ — . 


IffACe  BROILER  R.  I. 

FARM  CHICKS  REDS 

All  breeders  are  100 %  clean  by  State  test— no  re- 
accois  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WENE 


Blood- 

Tested 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

4-5  months  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  VinePanW.’j. 


Cloverdale  S.G.  White  Leghorns  Trapnested  20  Years 

"  The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always” 
Official  breeding  males,  mated  pens  and  official  2U0  to 
225-egg  record  liens.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  1LF.D.  So.  1,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES—  All  ages 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free;  Large  type; 
Heavy  layers;  Large  eggs.  YVe  have  specialized 
in  this  breed  lor  30  years.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


■SELL  YOUR- 


BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  tlie  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  "square  deal”  when  lie 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3#th  St.,  New  York 


Raising  Goslings 

In  the  natural  incubation  of  goose  eggs, 
the  first  eggs  that  are  laid  should  be 
placed  under  domestic  hens  for  incuba¬ 
tion.  Large  Brahma  and  Cochin  hens 
can  incubate  seven  goose  eggs  at  one 
time,  while  hens  of  the  American  breeds 
will  not  be  able  to  cover  more  than  four 
or  five  eggs,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
hen  and  the  size  of  the  eggs.  Geese  will 
cover  nine  or  more  eggs.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  have  a  smaller  number  un¬ 
der  both  domestic  liens  and  geese  than 
they  can  cover  well.  The  period  of  in¬ 
cubation  for  goose  eggs  is  from  28  to  30 
days.  Geese  are  remarkably  good  sitters 
and  are  very  successful  in  hatching  their 
eggs. 

In  order  to  be  successfully  incubated, 
goose  eggs  require  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture.  In  some  localities  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  during  dry  weather,  or  when  the  nest 
is  located  in  a  place  that  is  unusually 
dry,  to  dampen  every  few  days  by  sprin¬ 
kling  over  them  water  warmed  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  100  degrees.  It  is  generally 
considered,  however,  that  it  is  better  to 
moisten  the  earth  around  the  nest,  or,  if 
geeses  are  used,  to  permit  the  goose  the 
privilege  of  a  swimming  pool.  If  she  has 
the  opportunity  of  swimming  she  will  car¬ 
ry  some  moisture  to  the  eggs  in  her  feath¬ 
ers  each  time  she  comes  from  the  water. 

Goslings  are  the  easiest  of  all  young 
poultry  to  raise,  and  if  given  reasonably 
good  care  a  very  large  percentage  of  them 
can  be  brought  to  maturity.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
if  they  are  badly  treated  they  will  not 
die.  In  the  brooding  of  goslings  there 
are  a  number  of  things  that  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind. 

1.  — Goslings  should  be  kept  in  the  nest 
or  incubator  until  they  are  at  least  one 
day  old. 

2. — Goslings  should  never  be  kept  on 
a  board  floor  for  any  length  of  time. 

3.  — When  they  are  old  enough  to  leave 
the  nest  they  should  be  kept  in  close 
quarters  until  they  are  three  or  four 
days  old. 

4.  — After  the  goslings  are  three  or  four 
days  old  they  may  be  given  their  liberty 
with  their  mother.  She  will  lead  them 
about  and  guard  them  from  danger. 

5.  — The  banks  of  all  the  swimming 
pools  to  which  goslings  have  access  should 
gradually  slope  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
pool  so  that  the  little  birds  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  pools  when 
their  plumage  is  water-soaked. 

6.  — When  goslings  are  separated  from 
their  mothers  and  brooded  by  themselves, 
they  must  be  sheltered  from  the  weather 
in  a  shed  or  other  simple  house,  and  their 
entire  food  supply  given  them.  If  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  themselves  when  very  young 
goslings  would  stand  out  in  the  rain  until 
they  were  water-soaked,  chilled  or  even 
killed  by  exposure.  The  mother  goose 
will  lead  them  away  from  such  dangers 
as  these  and  teach  them  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  let  the 
goslings  stay  with  the  mother  goose  un¬ 
til  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves. 

Because  they  make  a  rapid  growth  in 
a  very  short  time,  goslings  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  abundance  of  nourishing 
foods  that  are  suitable  to  their  digestive 
organs,  if  they  are  to  develop  properly 
and  to  be  able  to  grow  their  feathers 
without  showing  too  much  on  their  vi¬ 
tality.  To  supply  the  needs  of  their 
bodies  they  should  have  plenty  of  green 
foods  such  as  nourishing  grasses  at  all 
times  and  grain  ration,  but  should  never 
be  given  sloppy  foods.  All  food  must  he 
given  to  them  until  they  are  two  weeks 
old,  after  which  time  they  will  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  large  part  if  allowed  to  for¬ 
age  for  themselves  over  good  pasture. 
The  quantity  of  food  that  goslings  will 
need  to  have  given  to  them  will  vary  with 
the  quantity  of  natural  food  that  they 
are  able  to  obtain  from  their  pastures. 
Where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  green 
food  in  the  pasture,  the  young  geese  that 
are  intended  for  the  Winter  market  will 
require  but  little  other  food  until  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  time  they  are  to  be 
killed.  Anyone  of  the  following  are  good 
rations  for  goslings : 

1.  — One  part  each  by  measure  of  corn- 
meal,  bran,  ground  oats  and  table  scraps, 
mixed  to  a  crumbly  state,  not  sloppy. 

2. - — Equal  parts  by  measure  of  waste 
vegetables  and  table  scraps,  all  ground 
up  in  a  bone  mill  and  cooked  together; 
which  is  mixed  into  a  crumbly  mash,  by 
adding  equal  parts  of  bran  and  wheat 
middlings. 

3.  — Equal  parts  by  measure  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbs,  ground  oats, 
eornmeal  and  bran,  mixed  with  sufficient 
milk  or  water  to  moisten.  The  eggs  used 
may  be  the  infertile  eggs  of  geese,  ducks 
or  domestic  hens.  They  should  be  boiled 
for  20  minutes  or  more  and  chopped  very 
fine,  shell  and  all.  When  eggs  are  not 
at  hand,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
rolled  oats  and  bread  crumbs  may  be 
substituted  for  them  and  only  one-half 
part  of  bran  should  be  used. 

The  preliminary  step  in  the  fattening 
of  geese  for  market  is  to  confine  them  in 
small  yards  and  deprive  them  of  swim¬ 
ming  pools.  They  should  be  provided  with 
all  the  fresh  drinking  water  they  need 
sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and  liberal¬ 
ly  fed  three  times  a  day. 

For  the  morning  the  geese  should  be 
fed  all  they  will  eat  of  a  ration  composed 
by  measure,  of  six  parts  of  eornmeal,  six 
parts  ground  oats,  six  parts  middlings, 
and  two  parts  of  beef  scrap.  This  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  slightly  moistened  and 
mixed  until  it  assumes  a  crumbly  state. 
During  the  last  10  days  of  feeding  the 
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BUILDING  REMODELING 
VENTILATING  EQUIPPING 

Poultry  Houses 


FREE  Book  Tells 


fffjVBU  to  rern°del  or  build  differ- 
13  Kr  TY  ent  typesof  Poultry  Hous- 


ALL  CONTAINED  IN 

>  TH  IS  FREE  BOOK 

A  small  amount  of  money  invested  in  a  proper  type  of 
house  and  equipment  for  the  farm  flock  will  bring  a 

profit  return  than  most  any  other 
*m  operation. 

Just  what  type  of  poultry  house  is  best — 
how  to  build  it  or  remodel  your  present 
house  so  that  it  will  bring  the  greatest 
return  per  bird  with  the  least  labor, 
care  and  expense  is  a  subject  that  is 
fully  explained  in  our  new 
Poultry  House  Book. 

4- 

Shed 
Roof 
House 


es  for  farm  flocks, 
to  properly  ventilate 


How  Poultry  House  to  prevent 

moisture.  c,_ 

||A...  to  provide  heat  economi-  ff<rv-ir  to  equip  your  poultry 
ISO W  cally  so  that  hens  lay  in  llwfi  house  to  save  labor, 
winter  as  well  as  summer.  increase  production. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Jamesway  poultry  experts  and 
engineers  have  been  developing  new  and  better  methods 
of  housing,  heating,  ventilating  and  equipping  for  farm 
flocks — we  have  made  more  scientific  research  in  the  poul¬ 
try  field  than  any  similar  organization.  Our  advice  is 
therefore  based  on  actual  experience — no  guesswork — no 
unproved  theories. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  free  book — it’s  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Check  coupon  telling  what  you  are  interested  in — 
we  can  help  you — no  cost — no  obligation. 
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Mash  Feeders 

Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 
JAMES  MF6.  CO.,  Dept.  6407 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Weston,  Ont.,  Canada 

I  am  interested  in  □  Remodeling  □  Building  □  Equipping 

□  Heating  □  Ventilating  a  Poultry  House.  Send  me  literature  on 

□  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House  □  Shed  Type  □  RoundBrooderHouses 

□  Offset  Gable  House  □  Remodeled  Poultry  Houses 

Am  also  interested  in  □  Mature  Flock  Equipment  □  Incubators 

□  Baby  Chick  Equipment  □  Brooding  Equipment  □  Insulation 


Name. 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D . .  State. 


BBMMHBBIELaiH 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 


Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler_  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MAKE  REAL  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Your  hens  can  make  up  for  other  crop  failures  if  you  but 
know  Poultry  Possibilities — John  H.  Robinson  former 
editor  of  Farm  Poultry  now  Editor  of  Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine  tells  you  in  this  newest  of  books  exactly  the 
things  you  must  know  to  make  money  out  of  your  hens. 
( Sample  Copy  of  Everybodys  on  Request) 

EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Box  R-2,  Hanover.  Pa. 

□  I  enclose  50c.  Send  me  one  copy  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  New  Book  Poultry 
Possibilities  and  a  2-year  subscription  to  Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  I  will  pay  the  mailman  67c  when  I  receive  the  book. 

Name . . . 

Street  or  Route . . . 

Town . . . State . 


Price.  $2.00 
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emulating 

Often  Doubles 
Egg  Production 

Maybe  the  manager  of  Pratts  Poultry  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
explained:  “Regulating  keeps  birds  eager  for 
their  feed,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors.  That  is 
important  because  they  can’t  lay  if  they  don’t 
eat.  Second,  no  matter  what  feed  you  buy,  it 
lacks  some  one  or  more  minerals  important  to 
muscle,  feathers,  blood,  bone,  shell  and  eggs. 
Regulator  supplies  every  mineral  deficiency. 
And  the  vegetable  tonics  in  Regulator  quicken 
appetite  and  digestion.  Regulator  satifies  a 
natural  craving  or  demand  of  the  bird’s  system. 
That’s  why  birds  are  right  up  on  top  of  their 
feed.  We  often  double  production  of  a  slow  pen 
by  Regulating.’’ 

Try  Regulating  your  flock  30  days.  It  costs 
but  a  few  cents  per  100  pounds  of  mash.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  poultrymen  advise  it.  See  your  dealer. 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

FREE — A  50c  Package  of  Pratts 
N-K.  Tablets  for  Poultry  Worms 


Poultry  Regulator 


We  want  Pratt  friends 
to  know  about  this  great 
new  tape  and  round- 
worm  Killer.  Of  nicotine 
and  kamala.  These 
powerful  drugs,  cleverly 
coated  to  break  only  in 
the  gizzard,  get  to  worms 
fresh  and  effective.  A  50c  package  free. 
See  the  coupon. 


SEND  COUPON  AND  REGULATOR  TRADE  MARK  FOR  FREE  N-K  TABLETS 

Send  us  this  coupon  and  the  “Rooster  and  Cart”  trade  mark  from  any  package,  pail,  bag  or  drum  of 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  and  we  will  send  you  free  and  postpaid  a  special  50c  package  of  Pratts  N-K 
Tablets.  Also  a  valuable  new  booklet,  Common  Poultry  Diseases. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  188-A,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Name . 


R-  F-  D . City . State 

Dealer  who  sold  me  Poultry  Regulator . . . 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Improve  Your  Present  Flock  with 
Begin  our  Vigorous,  Healthy 

Profitable  Breeding  Stock 

Turkey  Write  for  Descriptive 
pi  i  |  Booklet  and  PriceList 

0C  01]  Mea(|ow|)roo]t  Poultry  Farm 
Box  171,  Emaus,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  of  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

EGGS,  POULTS.  Orders  being  taken  now  for  Turkeys 
for  table,  show  and  breeders.  Our  stock  will  please  you. 
CIFRE'S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Village  St.,  Medway,  Mass. 

ES  BEN  SHADE'S  DrARio  Tnrl/nuA  Special  prices  early 
Bronze  I  UlKeyS  orders.  Write  us  be- 


Champion  Strain 

fore  buying  elsewhere. 


Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ronks,  Penna. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Yt&rs 

Tirrlrpvs  Bronze  Breeders,  unusual  matings,  reason- 
^  hi  iVUy  o  able.  Myrtle  I)e  Genova,  Coeymans  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


F“ 


HEALTHIER,  HARDIER  TURKEYS  raise  from  Wild, 
Wild  Bronze  cross.  1'AKRER,  Orange,  Ya. 


JOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  Excellent  breeding  stock. 
Toms  S6,  liens  $4,  oruer  now.  Boyd  Stickle,.  Slrasburg,  Va. 


RAISE 


for 


CANARIES  FOR  PROFIT— A  pleasant  way  to  make 
money  during  the  dull  winter  months.  Write 
free  list.  THE  HAYDEN  AVIARIES,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


G 


OLDEST  Wyandotte, Silver  Hamburg,  Ancona  COCKERELS 
also  Penciled  Runner  Drakes.  ARCHIE  HORTON,  Wellville,  Va. 


FOR  WINTER  LAYERS  FROM  ACCREDITED  STOCK 

1000  12  weeks  old  D  I  D„J  pn]|04c  $1.00  each 
500  15  weeks  old  I*  “Uu  tUllclS  $1.50  each 
All  raised  from  our  own  breeders  and  on  our  premises— 
a  good  buy.  Cotton  Mountain  Farms,  East  TVolfeboro,  N.  II. 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  for 


25c 


EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  SI. 00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

Tlte  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tl»  Street,  New  York 


Don’t  Buy  A  Brooder  House 

Until  You  Have  Seen 
The  Beauty, 

Durability  and  * 

Superior 
Construction 

of — 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 

Improved  ALL  METAL 
BROODER  HOUSE 

Licensed  under  parent  No.  1,670  932,  with  many  added 
improvements  found  only  in  our  houses 

AT  NO  EXTRA  COST  TO  YOU 
Made  of  Corrugated  Sheets,  non-insulated.  New  Ultra 
Violet  Ray  Pane  Glass  Windows,  Leak  Proof,  Draft 
Proof,  Vermin  and  Rodent  Proof,  Fire  and  Storm  Proof. 

Mr.  Ford  said:  “I’ve  seen  them  all  and  I’m  buying  this 
one."  Raise  more  chicks  with  less  effort. 

Write  for  particulars 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  R  Cincinnati*  Ohio 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  lected  bi  eedera  with 

large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  and  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  witli  lower 
prices— it’s  free.  SOROKA  KOItN’S  RATOHEUY, 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N,  J.  Phone  2-1 80S 

Dr.  Romig's 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Kooks,  Rhode  Island  lieds, 
II  eavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100  %  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocka 

Write  for  Pall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100;  $95.00  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.L).  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLUKE,  PA. 

RfiPhPrf  Rnrlf  Write  for  prices.  Open 
0<,rrtl1  nuisft  dates  in  December 

and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


Chicks 


Q 


UALITY 


CHICKS 


BARRED 
ROCK 

Write  for  our  low  prices  on  Day-old  and  started 
Chicks.  Hatches  weekly.  100*  live  arrival,  post¬ 
age  paid.  J.  A.  BAini(iAUI)NEIt.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Premium  Chicks  Whito  Rocks 

Healthy  st  >ck.  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

^kocT1  Chicks  for  Broilers  SLMVo0/  » 

prices.  C.  C.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del, 

175  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  'Tift'S 

stock,  raised  on  free  range,  now  laying,  $1.25  each. 
Moving.  Must  sell  quick.  C.  ZWINKER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

tVYCKOKF  PULLETS  Ready  -  to  -  Lay  .  $1.25. 


LEGHORN 


ROBEBT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


p.|llpfo  Barron  Leghorn,  May  hatch,  $1.50  each. 

A  Ulltlo  c.  Johnson  Terry  Road  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


quantity  of  beef  scrap  in  the  ration 
should  be  doubled. 

At  noon  the  geese  should  be  given  the 
same  ration.  In  the  evening  they  should 
be  fed  all  they  will  eat  of  a  ration  com¬ 
posed  by  measure  of  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn  that  has  been  boiled  until 
it  is  soft,  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings. 
These  materials  should  be  mixed  together 
until  practically  all  the  moisture  from  the 
softened  cracked  corn  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  meal.  Grit  and  oyster  shell  must 
also  be  at  hand  at  all  times. 

Massachusetts.  r.  l.  chamberlain. 


Poultry  Profits  in  California 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Cornell  Egg  Market  Review,  the  poultry 
business  in  California  is  largely  a  special¬ 
ized  industry  in  which  there  have  been 
many  failures  due  to  inexperienced  people 
with  small  capital  trying  to  operate  upon 
too  small  a  scale.  At  present,  at  least 
2,000  liens-  are  considered  necessary  to 
form  an  economical  unit  for  one  man, 
while  4,000  or  5,000  may  give  better  re¬ 
sults,  since  some  help  may  then  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Hatching  and  raising  breeding 
stock  is  a  separate  industry  there,  the 
market  egg  usually  being  infertile.  Egg 
production  per  lien  is  larger  in  California 
than  in  New  York,  ranging  from  100  to 
over  200  eggs  on  the  better  ranches.  Cost 
of  egg  production  wa.s  about  33  cents  per 
dozen  in  1924,  with  reductions  since  to 
make  it  22  cents,  according  to  some  pro¬ 
ducers.  Marketing  is  chiefly  through 
large  co-operative  associations,  the  larg¬ 
est  of  these  shipping  1,340,000  cases,  with 
a  value  of  approximately  -$20,000,000 
in  1929.  Eggs  are  marketed  in  28  States 
and  14  foreign  countries.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  California  eggs  come  to  New 
York,  that  city  getting  about  20  per  cent 
of  its  total  supply  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
As  a  result  of  standardization  in  packing 
and  high  quality,  the  Pacific  Coast  egg 


hen ;  average  price  per  dozen  eggs  sold. 
31.3  cents,  with  a  cost  per  dozen  of  50.1 
cents.  This  place  showed  a  farm  income 
of  34  cents  per  hen,  hut  an  actual  net 
loss  of  $2.16.  This  particular  flock,  the 
lowest  in  the  list,  had  a  very  good  rate  of 
egg  production  but  could  not  overcome 
the  handicap  of  high  cost  of  labor  and 
of  investment. 

The  most  important  factor  in  profit 
was  egg  production,  118  for  the  low 
group,  147  for  the  high.  This  alone  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  difference  of  about  75 
cents  per  lien  in  net  alone.  The  total  in¬ 
crease  of  $1.37  per  hen  in  income  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  high  group  of  flocks  was 
obtained  at  an  added  expense  of  only 
25  cents  each  and  was  traceable  to  the 
greater  income  from  eggs  and  stock  sold. 
Better  management  practices  character¬ 
ized  the  more  profitable  flocks,  while  the 
low  profit  group  suffered  from  a  great 
amount  of  disease,  high  overhead  costs, 
too  small  a  flock  and  other  conditions 
which  may  or  may  not  be  within  the 
control  of  the  poultryman. 

Most  important  of  the  factors  influ¬ 
encing  profits  were  egg  production  per 
hen,  feed  cost  and  average  price  received 
for  eggs  during  the  year.  Fall  egg  prices 
are  good.  Spring  prices  poor,  giving  the 
advantage  to  those  flocks  that  lay  well  in 
the  former  period.  There  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  04  eggs  per  hen  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  flocks  in  the  year’s 
study,  this  accounting  for  $1.81  differ¬ 
ence  in  income. 

The  report,  which  is  apparently  a  care¬ 
ful  effort  to  determine  the  exact  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  poultry  industry  of  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  county  outside  of  the  most  in¬ 
tensive  poultry  producing  sections,  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  statements : 

“The  factors  influencing  egg  production 
under  normal  conditions  are  :  culling  per 
cent,  percentage  of  pullets,  feeding  prac¬ 
tices,  and  housing  conditions.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  culling  in  this  particular  group 


Maine  Egg  Contest  Plant 


commands  a  premium  of  from  two  to 
three  cents  per  dozen  over  the  eastern 
product. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  an  article 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  quoting  results 
of  cost  studies  made  in  Eos  Angeles 
County  during  the  present  year  by  As¬ 
sistant  Farm  Adviser  C.  Y.  Castle  is 
particularly  interesting.  Of  the  16  poul¬ 
try  farms  included  in  the  survey  and 
analysis  of  costs,  only  one  half  made  a 
net  profit.  The  period  covered  included 
the  last  five  months  of  1929  and  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year.  The  av¬ 
erage  investment  per  hen  wa.s  $4.46  in 
1930,  as  against  one  of  $5.75  last  year. 
The  percentage  earned  upon  the  invest¬ 
ment  was  23.7  in  1929 ;  26.2  in  1930. 
The  eight  highest  income  flocks  made  a 
farm  income  of  $1.65  per  lien,  while  the 
corresponding  number  of  low-income  flocks 
yielded  only  68  cents  per  bird.  The  av¬ 
erage  egg  production  per  lien  was  147 
during  the  period  of  study  for  the  former 
group,  118  for  the  latter. 

The  article  quoted  states  that  “In 
figuring  out  farm  incomes  and  net  profits, 
a  number  of  factors  were  taken  into 
account.  ‘Total  income’  was  the  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  eggs,  manure 
and  sacks,  plus  the  value  of  eggs  and 
poultry  used  at  home,  plus  any  increase 
in  the  inventory  value  of  stock  due '  to 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  flock. 

“  ‘Total  expense’  was  the  amount  paid 
for  all  feed,  eggs,  and  stock,  hired  labor, 
water  taxes,  insurance,  and  miscellaneous 
items,  plus  the  value  of  the  operator’s 
labor,  plus  depreciation  of  the  buildings 
and  equipment  used,  plus  six  per  cent 
on  the  appraised  investment,  plus  any  de¬ 
crease  in  the  inventory  value  of  the  stock 
due  to  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  flock. 

“  ‘Net  profit’  was  the  total  income 
minus  the  total  expense.  ‘Labor  income’ 
was  the  net  profit  plus  the  value  of  the 
operator’s  labor.  ‘Farm  income’  wa.s  the 
labor  income  plus  the  allowance  included 
in  total  expense  for  interest  on  the  ap¬ 
praised  investment  at  six  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  it  was  the  total  amount  the 
poultryman  received  from  his  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  above  all  cash  expenses  and  depre¬ 
ciation.  and  included  in*  its  scope  the  in¬ 
terest  for  tlie  use  of  his  capital,  the  wages 
allowed  himself  for  work  done,  and  the 
profit  received  for  skill  in  management.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  system  of  ac¬ 
counting  is  as  technically  accurate  as 
that,  which  would  be  employed  in  a 
manufacturing  business.  It  differentiates 
between  actual  profit  and  a  false  profit 
that  fails  to  pay  interest  on  investment, 
wages  for  the  poultryman's  work  and 
skill  in  management.  Without  including 
such  items,  there  might  easily  be  a  farm 
income  from  the  poultry  yard,  without 
actual  profit.  One  flock  of  418  hens  il¬ 
lustrated  this.  144  eggs  per  hen  were 
secured,  the  mortality  in  the  flock  was 
20.1  per  cent;  the  cost  of  feed  $3.04  per 


of  flocks  was  not  closely  correlated  with 
egg  production,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  culling  was  necessitated  by 
the  effects  of  disease.  It  is  not  only  im¬ 
portant  that  ‘boarders’  be  culled,  but  that 
they  be  culled  consistently  throughout  the 
year.  It  was  noted  that  several  factors 
influenced  the  average  price  received  for 
eggs.  Those  flocks  selling  hatching  eggs 
were  in  the  high  group  so  far  as  prices 
received  were  concerned.  The  percentage 
of. No.  1  eggs  produced  also  influenced  the 
price,  and  the  percentage  of  Fall  eggs 
was  another  strong  influence.”  M.  b.  d. 


Egg  Contest  in  Maine 

The  Maine  Egg-laying  Contest  started 
November  1.  This  is  a  new  project  in 
this  State  and  was  made  posible  by  an 
appropriation  by  the  last  State  Legis¬ 
lature  of  $20,000.  Construction  work  was 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  H.  M.  Tucker, 
of  Augusta,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  C.  C.  Clements,  of  Win- 
terport,  president  of  the  State  Poultry- 
men’s  Association;  and  Walter  Lord,  of 
Lebanon,  a  prominent  poultry  breeder. 
Henry  T.  Coveil,  until  recently  connected 
with  the  poultry  contest  at  Storrs,  Con¬ 
necticut,  will  be  the  superintendent  in 
charge. 

The  building  is  24  feet  wide  and  208 
feet  long  with  a  four-foot  alley  running 
the  whole  length.  There  are  eight  20x20 
pens  for  130  birds  each.  There  are  four 
12x20  pens  to  hold  half  the  number.  The 
building  was  recently  opened  for  inspec¬ 
tion  to  the  public  and  the  poultry  men 
and  women  of  the  State  attended  in 
great  numbers,  many  travelling  200  miles 
in  the  day  to  be  there.  At  this  meeting 
was  organized  the  Maine  Poultrymen’s 
Association  with  C.  C.  Clements,  of  Win- 
terport,  president ;  Erven  Johnson,  of 
Portland,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  an 
executive  committee  consisting  of  A.  W. 
Sterling,  of  Kittery;  W.  A.  Lord,  of 
Lebanon ;  and  E.  L.  Souther,  of  East 
Livermore.  A  large  membership  was  se¬ 
cured  at  this  meeting  and  the  association, 
which  seems  to  be  very  much  needed  in 
Maine,  got  off  to  a  good  start.  This  new 
plant  is  located  in  Monmouth  at  High- 
moor  Farm,  an  experimental  farm  now 
owned  by  the  State  of  Maine. 

v.  \v.  CANHAM. 
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EF-FISH-ENCY 

TEACHER:  “Johnny  define  ‘EF-FISH- 
ENCY’.” 

JOHNNY  FARMER:  “EF-FISH-ENCY? 

Why  that’s  the  effect  STRTJVEN’S 
FISH  MEAL  has  on  Hog,  Poultry  and 
Cattle  Feeds.  Makes  ’em  give  more 
profit,  better  stock,  lower  final  feed¬ 
ing  cost.” 

TEACHER:  “Right,  Johnny!  Be  sure 
you  always  ask  for  it  by  name,  and  get 
your  money’s  worth.” 


Samples  and  Booklet:  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Cattle”  free. 

WRITE  TODAY 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116  M,  S.  Frederick  St. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Build  Now— Before  Winter 

We  can  supply  houses  for  immediate 
erection;  no  carpentering  required.  Foun¬ 
dation  not  essential.  If  ground  is  frozen, 
set  house  on  concrete  blocks,  using 
double  floor. 

FREE  CATALOG  lists  laying  houses  up 
to  14xG0  ft.  Larger  houses  built  to  order. 
Homeflock  outfits  from 
$10  up.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

E.G.  YOUNG  CO. 

85  DEPOT  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


>S  copper-content  ROSSMETAL 
galvanized.  Many  eizee,  sur¬ 
prising  values. 

INSULATED  ROSSWAY 

Cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter. 
The  Brooder  House  of  Unified 
Controls  Feeders  in  wall,  outside 
fill  inside  use. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
294  Warder  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio 


items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated  folders 
and  full  information.  Mail  today. 

Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  □ 

flllos  □  Cribs  □  Cutters  □  Mills  Cl 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 
the  Best  Meat  Scrap 


An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
vou.  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag,  for 
$3.7."),  freight  prepaid  to  points :  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  la. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  lor  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


KILL  RED  MITES 

The  easy  way.  Use  DIMITE  SPRAY 

A  powerful,  lasting,  carbolineum  product,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  your  dealer  or  order 
direct  from  us.  $1.35  per  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans 
or  63c  per  gallon  in  55-gallon  drums.  F.  O.  B.  your 
railroad  station. 

S.  P.  F.  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO..  Inc. 
Kendall  Sq.  Bldg.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Goldcn 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 
10  “  “  -  -  -  13-00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamn  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


-SUPPLIES- 

Sidncy,  N .  Y . 


hc*g°rmk*ss  Poultry  Remedies _ 

48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1 ,  offers  '  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advemsement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  man,  4- A  Park  Stree.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Poultry  Paper  1 2  aVs  25$ 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  wit!  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c..  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  the  next  12  issues.  Amer.can  P°.ulSrY 
85-836  So.  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


Ft 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  hook.  Here  it  is ;  loO  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 
Report  for  the  week  ending  October  21, 
1980. 

As  in  the  case  of  colds  in  man,  there  is 
no  specific  treatment  or  preventive  for 
colds  and  kindred  ills  in  poultry.  Dry 
quarters,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  protec¬ 
tion  from  drafts  and  sudden  low  tempera¬ 
tures  will  help,  but  in  our  climate  dur¬ 
ing  Fall  and  early  Winter  it  often  seems 
impossible  to  maintain  these  favorable 
conditions.  Once  an  epidemic  of  colds  is 
under  way  there  is  little  which  can  he 
done  other  than  to  keep  the  flock  well 
fed  and  comfortable  and  let  the  trouble 
run  its  course. 

When  trouble  first  appears,  however, 
its  spread  may  be  limited  by  promptly  re¬ 
moving  ailing  birds.  Disease  organisms 
usually  gain  in  virulence  with  each  new 
victim,  and  sick  birds  left  in  the  pen  are 
continual  centers  of  infection,  not  only 
for  the  cold  or  similar  trouble,  but  also 
for  any  other  wandering  organisms  which 
may  be  looking  for  a  foot-hold  in  the 
flock. 

Another  safeguard  is  to  use  a  suitable 
disinfectant  in  the  drinking  water,  which 
often  is  a  common  means  of  spreading 
disease.  Sick  birds  frequently  do  not  eat, 
and  so  do  not  contaminate  the  food  sup¬ 
ply,  nor  is  the  dry  mash  a  very  favorable 
place  for  the  multiplication  of  infection. 
In  most  cases  sick  birds  do  drink — often 
they  will  spend  all  day  standing  in  or 
on  the  water  pan,  and  proper  disinfection 
of  the  water  reduces  the  chance  of  spread¬ 
ing  infections. 

One  of  the  following  antiseptics  may 
be  used.  One  of  the  sodium  hypochlorite 
solutions,  in  dilution  recommended  by 
the  makers ;  potassium  permanganate, 
enough  to  color  water  deep  pink ;  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury,  one  part  to  6,000  of 
water.  Non-metallic  water  dishes  should 
be  used. 

Disinfecting  the  water  is  in  no  sense  a 
“cure” ;  it  is  simply  a  protection.  Medica¬ 
tion  strong  enough  to  penetrate  tissues 
and  destroy  the  “bugs”  would  also  harm 
the  bird.  But  antiseptics  used  in  the 
recommended  dilutions  will  help  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  in  a  flock. 

• — Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the  rate  of 
58.8  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  4.4 
per  cent  over  last  week’s  production  and 
is  22.1  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  third 
week  of  the  previous  contest.  The  aver¬ 
age  production  per  bird  for  the  week  was 
4.12  eggs  and  to  date  the  average  is  10.49 
eggs  per  bird. 

High  Pens  for  the  Third  Week. — W. 
L.,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  57.30  points, 
57  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Milo  L.  Palmer,  54.50, 
65 ;  W.  R.,  Kalerok  Farm,  54.05,  58 ;  II. 
I.  Reds,  Walliceton  Farm,  53.25,  63;  W. 
L.,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  51.60,  52 ; 
W.  L.,  White  Quill  Poultry  Yards,  50.95, 
61. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties : 
White  Leghorns. — Oak  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  160.75  points,  163  eggs;  Oak  Hill 
Poultry  Farm,  151.90,  155 ;  Milo  L.  Palm¬ 
er,  142.65,  174;  Charles  H.  Weidner,  137, 
173;  Ace  Farm.  135.30,  160;  Yallee  Vue 
Poultry  Farm,  133.45,  141. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
62.80  points,  73  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — West  Neele  Farm,  116.30 
points,  126  eggs ;  Moss  Farm,  111.25, 
136 ;  Sunshine  Farm,  95.95,  103. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  99.65  points,  125  eggs ; 
Y.  II.  Kirkup,  79.95,  93. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Kalerok 
Farm,  144.70  points,  158  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows :  Oct.  15,  rain ;  Oct.  16,  clear ; 
Oct.  17,  foggy ;  Oct.  18,  clear ;  Oct.  19, 
clear ;  Oct.  20,  clear ;  Oct.  21,  clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  57c;  brown,  50c;  medium,  38c; 
pullets,  28c. 


Probable  Range  Paralysis 

I  have  some  500  chickens,  four  to  six 
months  old.  They  have  free  range.  They 
appear  to  be  healthy,  but  of  late  I  have 
lost  several.  Their  legs  become  weak, 
stagger  at  first,  then  their  legs  give  way. 
They  live  a  few  days.  E.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

Your  description  fits  very  well  the 
disease  called  range  paralysis,  for  lack  of 
a  better  name.  It  affects  maturing  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  chiefly,  though  it  may 
appear  in  mature  fowls  housed  for  the 
Winter.  Birds  on  range  and  in  apparent 
health  are  found  down  with  one  or  both 
legs  or  wings  useless.  They  flutter  along 
when  trying  to  move,  eat  well  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  good  color  for  a  few  days  but 
eventually  die  in  most  cases. 

A  quickly  acting  physic,  like  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  castor  oil  or  one  of  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  a  little  water  may  help,  but 
no  real  cure  has  been  found  and  no  way 
of  preventing  the  disease  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  not  com¬ 
municable  from  one  bird  to  another  and 
but  few  or  many  in  the  flock  may  be  af¬ 
fected.  M.  B.  D. 


Feed  Now 

For  Winter  Egg  Profits 

Start  the  Winter  Season 
With  Your  Birds  Laying 


THIS  is  an  important  time  for  your  laying  flock.  Late 
and  backward  pullets  that  do  not  start  laying  before 
cold  weather  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  profit  for  you. 
Do  your  part  now.  Start  feeding  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  at 
once.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  oatmeal  that  gives 
pullets  stamina  and  vigor  to  quickly  respond  with  a  big 
yield  of  low-cost  eggs.  And  better  still,  it  keeps  the  birds  in 
condition  for  all -winter  laying — the  season  when  egg 
prices  are  at  their  height. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash,  besides  oatmeal  and  other  properly 
blended  grain  products,  contains  cod  liver  meal  that  builds 
hens’  resistance  to  withstand  common,  winter,  poultry 
troubles;  contains  molasses  (in  dry  form)  to  aid  digestion 
and  act  as  a  mild  laxative;  contains  just  the  materials  hens 
need  to  make  eggs.  It  is  most  economical  because  of  the 
results  it  accomplishes.  Hens  like  it. 

Ask  your  local  Quaker  dealer  to  tell  you  more  about 
Ful-O-Pep  feeds. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


.  jp  Let  us  send  you  our  new  booklet  on  winter  egg  production. 


Costs  nothing.  Just  sign  and  mail  this  coupon. 


Name 


Mail  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  9-K,  141  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


r All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Information  has  come  to  us  recently 
that  several  of  the  leading  agency  seeds¬ 
men,  that  is  seedsmen  selling  entirely 
through  agents  direct  to  the  farmer  are 
overrunning  the  country  taking  advantage 
of  the  drought  and  selling  seeds  direct  to 
farmers,  after  telling  them  cock  and  bull 
stories  about  the  great  shortage  of  every¬ 
thing,  at  outrageously  high  prices.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information  there  are 
some  1,800  agents  in  the  Middle  West 
and  New  England  States  alone  selling 
common  Alfalfa  of  unknown  origin  at 
$20  a  bushel,  Grimm  Alfalfa  at  $25,  and 
other  .seeds  at  correspondingly  high 
prices.  subscriber. 

New  York. 

The  above  no  doubt  refers  to  the  same 
class  of  seed  agents  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  warned  the  farmers  against  for 
many  years  past.  Our  reports  indicate 
that  these  seed  agents  invariably  secure 
orders  on  one  false  claim  or  another. 
Usually  they  represent  that  they  have 
some  new  variety  of  farm  seeds  that 
will  produce  double  the  crop  of  any 
of  the  standard  varieties.  The  farmer 
signs  an  order  on  the  strength  of  such 
claims  and  he  is  then  forced  to  accept 
the  seeds  and  pay  for  them  or  stand  a 
lawsuit.  This  class  of  strong-arm  sales¬ 
manship  has  cost  farmers  a  great  deal 
of  money  when  they  could  secure  better 
producing  varieties  at  much  less  cost 
through  the  regular  trade  channels. 

Williams  Hosiery  Company,  P.  O.  Box 
2C3,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  offers  home  work 
addressing  cards,  advertising  as  follows : 

“Address  cards  at  home ;  pleasant 
spare-time  work.  Big  money.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Write  quick.  Particu¬ 
lars  for  stamped  envelope.  Williams  Co., 
Box  263,  Buchanan,  Mich.” 

This  is  a  typical  home-work  proposi¬ 
tion.  Those  who  respond  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  receive  a  form  letter  and  litera¬ 
ture  requesting  $1.50.  as  a  “deposit”  for 
instructions,  working  material,  stamps, 
and  a  “free  order”  of  hosiery.  The  litera¬ 
ture  states : 

“This  work  consists  of  addressing  and 
mailing  out  advertising  cards  of  our  guar¬ 
anteed  hosiery.  We  want  to  assure  you 
there  is  absolutely  no  canvassing  or  out¬ 
side  public  work  connected  with  this 
proposition.  The  addressing  work  is  easy 
and  pleasant  and  can  be  done  in  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  your  home  during  your  spare 
time.  No  particular  experience  or  train¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Y'ou  may  address  the 
cards  with  pen  and  ink  or  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  The  only  requirements  are  care 
in  spelling,  addressing  and  writing  legi¬ 
bly  with  willingness  to  work  during  your 
spare  time.  Our  instructions  explain 
every  detail  in  clear,  concise  manner. 

“We  only  require  a  small  temporary 
deposit  of  $1.50,  which  we  positively  re¬ 
turn  to  you  as  soon  as  you  have  earned 
your  first  $6.40  in  the  addressing  work. 
We  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
require  this  deposit  of  $1.50  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  curiosity-seekers  who  would 
send  in  for  the  hosiery  and  -working  sup¬ 
plies  without  any  serious  intention  of 
doing  the  addressing  work.” 

Although  the  form  letter  states  that  it 
is  possible  to  earn  from  $12  to  $18  per 
thousand  for  addressing  the  cards,  the 
specific  rate  of  pay  is  not  given. — Nation¬ 
al  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  from  the 
above  is  that  the  remuneration  the  work¬ 
er  will  receive,  if  any,  will  be  based  on 
a  percentage  of  any  sales  resulting  from 
the  sending  out  of  the  cards. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Oct.  16,  referring  to  the  Page 
&  Shaw  case.  I  was  invited  four  or  five 
times  to  become  one  of  the  so-called 
“Mooch  List”  and  really  think  that  I 
should  have  joined  to  the  tune  of  $2  at 
least,  and  I  dare  not  say  that  I  would 
not  have  gone  further  than  that  had  it 
not  been  for  your  warnings.  More  power 
to  you  and  yonr  department,  and  am 
thankful  to  see  your  everlasting  fight  on 
the  “work-at-home”  propositions,  which 
to  my  mind,  are  one  of  the  meanest 
schemes  now  exploited  on  the  people  least 
able  to  spare  any  money.  With  best 
wishes  to  your  paper  and  your  depart¬ 
ment.  A.  h.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

As  the  trial  of  the  Page  &  ShawT  pro¬ 
moters  progresses,  more  of  the  details  of 
how  innocent  people  were  swindled  on  the 
stock  of  this  company  are  coming  to  light. 

The  newspaper  items  from  Boston  re¬ 
port  that  it  is  testified  to  by  competent 
witnesses  that  Otis  E.  Dunham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Page  &  Shaw  Company,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  wife,  at  a  private  meet¬ 
ing  of  which  no  other  stockholders  -were 
notified,  had  voted  to  give  to  himself 
$800,000  worth  of  stock  for  alleged  worth¬ 


less  formulae,  etc.,  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  company  was  ordered  to  write  into 
the  company’s  records  that  the  board  of 
directors  had  voted  such  a  transaction. 

A  pathetic  situation  was  the  testimony 
of  three  gray-haired  sisters,  two  of  them 
widows,  who  took  the  stand  one  after 
the  other,  and  testified  to  their  having 
been  stripped  of  their  life  savings  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  stock  of  this  company.  The 
first  of  these  women  to  take  the  stand 
told  how  she  and  one  of  the  sisters  had 
chipped  in  $1  each  and  sent  away  for  a 
sample  box  of  candy,  which  speedily  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  call  from  one  of  the  salesmen 
now  on  trial,  Harry  Antick.  This  aged 
woman  testified  as  follows :  “Pie  told  me 
to  put  in  all  I  had,  all  I  could  possibly 
get,  as  I  would  get  a  good  income.  He 
said  it  was  safe,  that  the  company  was 
doing  great  business  all  over  the  country 
and  in  Europe.”  She  told  of  how  she 
drew  $4,000  from  the  bank — “almost  all  1 
had” — and  bought  the  stock. 

A  former  production  manager  during 
the  same  day  testified  that  the  company 
had  suffered  a  terrific  slump  in  business 
since  1924  to  the  time  the  company 
floated  this  $2,000,000  stock  issue. 

We  are  giving  publicity  to  this  case 
again,  not  in  the  hope  that  it  will  do 
the  victims  any  good,  but  to  show  the 
public  generally  the  deceptions  that  are 
employed  in  such  stock  promotions. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  The  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  warning  published  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  promotion  saved  the  particular  sub¬ 
scriber,  A.  H.  S.,  from  investing  in  any 
of  the  stock. 

The  Bridgeport  Herald,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  announces  that  a  relentless  war 
has  been  declared  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
other  such  organizations  in  Connecticut 
against  the  racketeering  of  get-rich-quick 
artists  who  are  preying  upon  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  publication  continues  : 

“Newspapers  frequently  and  unwitting¬ 
ly  serve  as  mediums  through  which  these 
unscrupulous  chiselers  make  connections 
with  men  and  women  eager  to  earn  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  doing  ‘homework.’ 

“Emphasis  generally  is  laid  by  these 
fly-by-night  ‘firms’  on  the  fact  that  per¬ 
sons  unskilled  in  the  trades  easily  can 
earn  good  money  painting  Christmas 
cards  or  handkerchiefs,  doing  needlework, 
candy  making,  costume  designing  and 
other  allied  arts. 

“Here  in  Bridgeport  a  nefarious  scheme 
to  mulct  gullible  folks  out  of  their  hard- 
earned  money  recently  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Secretary  Robert  Crosby.  It 
came  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Cros¬ 
by  that  a  firm  was  advertising  for  Bridge¬ 
port  women  to  color  handkerchiefs  in 
their  spare  time  at  home.  All  a  woman 
had  to  do  vras  to  send  $1  to  pay  for  the 
coloring  outfit  and  a  handsome  price 
would  be  paid  for  the  work  after  it  vras 
finished.  The  outfit  cost  about  35  cents, 
and  after  the  women  had  sent  in  their 
work,  they  were  advised  that  the  color¬ 
ing  wTas  poorly  done.  Invariably  the  wom¬ 
an  lost  the  $1,  which  she  paid  for  the 
outfit.  This  firm,  however,  soon  quit  so¬ 
liciting  Bridgeport  women  after  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  got  into  action. 

“This  and  the  Christmas-card  scheme 
are  the  ‘pets’  of  racketeers  seeking  quick 
money  in  Bridgeport.  However,  there 
was  the  ‘piano  stunt’  worked  on  Main 
Street  some  time  ago  which  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  State  police  throttled, 
forcing  the  promoters  to  close  up  and 
make  tracks  elsewhere  rather  than  face 
prosecution.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  organizations 
taking  action  against  these  vTork-at-home 
promoters  and  especially  that  the  local 
papers  are  co-operating  with  them.  We 
have  ahvays  felt  that  it  was  more  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  racketeers 
than  anything  else  that  the  local  and 
small  city  papers  co-operated  with  the 
fakers  by  publishing  their  advertising  to 
lure  gullible  people  to  send  the  money. 

I  am  enclosing  a  certificate  of  five 
shares  of  the  National  Co-operative  Oil 
and  Refining  Company  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  this 
company?  I  have  never  heard  anything 
from  them  since  I  subscribed  in  1925. 
Are  they  still  in  existence?  I.  B. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  the  National  Co¬ 
operative  Oil  and  Refining  Company  is 
legally  dead.  Its  charter  was  revoked  by 
the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission  in 
March,  1926,  for  failure  to  pay  annual 
registration  and  report  filing  fees.  What¬ 
ever  investment  has  been  made  in  the 
company  will  have  to  be  charged  to  profit 
and  loss. 


“When  water  becomes  ice,”  said  the 
professor,  “what  is  the  greatest  change 
that  takes  place?”  “The  price,  sir.” — 
Christian  Evangelist. 


In  Onondaga  Co,,  N.  Y. 

Many  years  ago  I  saw  the  New  York 
State  Fair  for  the  first  time.  Nothing 
within  its  gates  made  so  deep  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  me  as  the  Alfalfa  hay  that  herds¬ 
men  were  feeding  to  dairy  animals  in  the 
cattle  barn  while  I  jotted  down  some 
notes  on  the  entries  in  their  stalls.  I 
had  never  examined  a  better  quality  of 
this  liigh-protein  feed  anywhere  in  the 
West.  In  fact,  it  struck  me  as  being 
finer-stemmed  and  richer  in  leaves  than 
any  other  legume  hay  that  I  had  seen, 
except  an  improved  strain  of  Lespedeza 
on  the  Ames  Plantation  in  Southwestern 
Tennessee. 

Among  the  dairy  cattle  breeders  of  my 
acquaintance  at  the  fair  was  the  late  E. 
A.  Powell,  widely  known  in  Holstein- 
Friesian  circles,  and  a  farm-owTner  in 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  informed  me 
that  the  Alfalfa  which  had  aroused  my 
enthusiasm  and  curiosity  was  grown  in 
that  county,  a  few  miles  from  Syracuse. 
“Our  Alfalfa  and  clover  made  this  county 
a  good  place  for  dairying,”  said  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ell,  whose  large  exhibit  of  Holstein-Fries- 
ians  of  his  own  raising  was  for  years  an 
outstanding  annual  feature  of  the  fair’s 
cattle  show. 

Passengers  on  New  York  Central 
trains  do  not  get  a  fair  impression  of 
Onondaga  County’s  farm  lands.  On 
neither  side  of  that  road’s  right-of-way 
for  20  miles  west  of  Syracuse  would  a 
corn-belt  farmer,  on  his  way  to  the  fair, 
see  land  that  would  make  him  envious 
of  its  owner.  Any  man  avIio  has  traveled 
much  by  train,  however,  knows  that  while 
eastern  railroads  in  particular  delight  the 
passenger  with  winding  miles  of  unrival¬ 
ed  mountain,  lake  and  river  scenery,  yet 
they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  afford  him  so  much 
as  a  glimpse  of  the  equally  inspiring  agri¬ 
cultural  scenery  that  balances  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  charm  of  the  eastern  landscape 
as  a  whole. 

An  extensive  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  in 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y\,  who  buys  several 
carloads  of  Alfalfa  hay  every  year  says 
that  the  best  obtainable  is  grown  in 
North-central  New  York.  He  has  fed 
many  tons  of  Alfalfa  grown  in  every  lead¬ 
ing  western  Alfalfa  region,  including 
California.  Another  remark  of  his  is 
this :  “When  the  weather  is  reasonably 
favorable  for  curing  hay  in  that  part  of 
the  Empire  State,  it  produces  an  Alfalfa 
of  higher  quality  and  feeding  value  than 
any  that  I  have  used.  Onondaga  County 
farmers  are  fortunate  in  occupying  land 
in  the  State's  Alfalfa  belt.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  in  every  county  there  is 
some  crop,  specialty  or  combination  of 
crops  and  livestock  that  good,  practical 
farmers  do  well  with,  on  the  average,  for, 
after  all,  the  location  and  fertility  of  a 
farm  are  not  so  important  as  the  health, 
strength,  common  sense,  industry  and 
ambition  of  the  man  who  occupies  it.” 

On  the  way  with  a  friend  in  his  car 
from  Syracuse  to  Skaneateles  on  a  fine 
day  in  September  I  saw  field  after  field 
of  thick,  healthy  Alfalfa  in  a  rich  and 
rolling  country  that  is  uncommonly  well- 
farmed.  Fences  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  Consequently,  stock-raising  in 
that  area  is  on  a  small  scale,  and,  I 
should  judge,  most  of  the  Alfalfa  grown 
in  it  is  sold  off  the  land.  My  friend,  who 
has  often  traveled  every  road  in  the  coun¬ 
try  surrounding  Syracuse,  used  to  be  a 
buyer  and  shipper  of  hay,  his  headquart¬ 
ers  being  in  Onondaga  County.  “There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  Alfalfa 
growing  here,”  he  said,  “on  land  that  is 
well  adapted  to  the  crop.  This  is  mostly 
a  limestone  country,  but  some  farmers 
tell  me  that  in  the  older  Alfalfa  fields, 
which  have  been  cut  several  times  a  year 
ever  since  they  were  established  10  to  15 
years  ago,  the  crop  isn’t  so  good  as  it 
used  to  be.  They  don’t  know  why,  but 
their  belief  is  that  the  lime  content  of 
the  soil  has  been  reduced  until  Alfalfa 
doesn’t  get  as  much  lime  as  it  needs.” 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  fields  that  we 
saw  were  better  than  a  few  others  would 
indicate  that  this  belief  was  well-founded. 
None  of  the  fields,  however,  could  be 
classed  as  “very  poor.”  For  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  fields  there  is  an  abundance 
of  ground  limestone  locally  available  at 
prices  which  Alfalfa  groovers  apparently 
could  afford  to  pay. 

Potato-growing  on  a  large  scale  is  a 
specialty  on  one  farm  that  my  friend 
pointed  out  not  far  from  Marcellus.  Plow¬ 
ing,  cultivating  and  spraying  with  tractor 
power  are  practiced  by  this  grower.  One 
of  his  potato  fields  could  be  seen  from 
the  road.  He  planted  about  50  acres  to 
potatoes  last  Spring.  “He  always  grows 
large  yields  of  good  quality,”  I  was  told. 
A  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  potato  grower  with 
whom  I  talked  at  the  fail*,  said  that  there 
hadn’t  been  a  year  in  a  long  time  in 
which  a  New  York  State  farmer  who 
grew  as  much  as  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
an  acre  couldn’t  make  a  profit.  “I  can 
make  money  growing  them  at  50c  a 
bushel  if  my  yield  is  200  bushels  an  acre 
or  more,”  he  said.  “If  that  is  true,”  my 
friend  in  the  car  remarked,  “our  leading 
Onondaga  County  grower  has  prospered. 
I  know  that  he  has.  His  farm,  buildings, 
mechanical  equipment  and  business  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community  prove  that  he  is 
doing  well.  He  is  a  practical  man  who 
attends  in  a  business-like  way  to  every 
phase  of  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
his  crop.” 

Stopping  for  a  moment  at  a  high  point 
which  commands  a  panoramic  view  of  a 
fair  and  fruitful  land,  my  friend  said : 
“I  like  to  look  around  from  this  spot.” 
I  observed,  among  other  things,  a  small 
orchard  on  an  eastern  slope.  “That,”  he 
said,  “is  a  good  farmer's  family  orchard. 


Onondaga  County  is  the  home  of  some 
of  the  largest  commercial  orchards  in  the 
East.  Among  these  are  the  Hitchings 
orchards,  which  extend  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  all  managed  according  to  the 
best  modern  practices.  Their  fancy  Mc- 
Intoshes,  graded  and  packed  in  contain¬ 
ers  bearing  a  distinctive  label,  are  un¬ 
excelled  and  well-known  in  the  apple 
trade.”  Here  and  elsewhere  along  the 
way,  we  saw  a  number  of  small,  clean 
fields  of  cabbage,  both  white  and  red. 
The  acreage  of  this  crop  in  the  county, 
I  was  told,  varies  widely  from  year  to 
year,  depending  on  prices.  The  growers 
obtain  yields  of  8  to  20  tons  an  acre,  the 
average  being  about  15  tons.  In  that 
part  of  the  State,  some  growers  late  in 
October  were  getting  $S  a  ton  for  white 
and  $13  for  red  cabbage.  I  asked  what 
the  growers  figured  that  it  cost  an  acre 
to  grow  and  market  their  cabbage  crop. 
“I  have  heard  them  say  $50  to  $80  a 
ton,”  my  friend  answered.  Cabbage  forms 
about  half  of  the  98  lbs.  of  vegetables  an¬ 
nually  consumed  per  person  in  the  United 
States. 

A  herd  of  Chester  Whites  in  Onondaga 
County  contributed  several  leading  prize¬ 
winners  to  the  State  fair  hog  show.  This 
is  the  Hollier  herd,  near  Skaneateles, 
where  I  spent  the  night.  At  about  the 
time  I  was  leaving  the  next  morning,  the 
quiet  little  community  was  fear-stricken 
by  a  roaring  fire  that  broke  out  in  an 
old-established  shop,  known  far  and  wide 
for  the  small  boats  that  it  has  built.  The 
local  fire  crew  and  machinery,  assisted 
by  those  rushed  to  the  scene  from  Auburn, 
drowned  the  menace  in  the  presence  of 
three-fourths  of  the  town’s  population. 

Skaneateles  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  attractive  towns  in  America. 
Situated  at  the  north  end  of  one  of  the 
matchless  Finger  Lakes  of  the  same  name, 
it  is  environed  by  a  good  farming  country, 
and  the  kind  of  scenery  that  farm-reared 
people  like  best.  The  town  is  praised 
with  affection  and  dignity  by  the  hospita¬ 
ble  people  who  know  it  as  their  home. 

D.  C.  W. 


Experience  With  Foot  Rot 

I  note  a  recent  request  for  advice 
about  the  treatment  for  foot  rot.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  had  eight  of  my  50 
milk  cows  suddenly  afflicted  with  foot 
rot.  They  were  not  exactly  family  pets 
and  their  treatment  was  a  hazardous 
undertaking. 

After  several  days  of  endeavor  and 
worry  the  idea  came  to  me  that  if  those 
sore  feet  ceuld  be  immersed  in  a  strong 
brine  for  a  time  they  might  be  bene¬ 
fited.  I  constructed  concrete  partition! 
across  the  trench  of  the  end  stall  of  the 
stanchion  line,  thus  providing  the  end 
stall  with  an  individual  trench.  I  then  ar¬ 
ranged  the  stall  so  that  a  cow  would  have 
to  stand  with  her  hind  feet  in  this 
trench.  After  cleaning  this  four  foot  part 
of  the  trench  I  dumped  into  it  half  a 
pail  of  cheap  hay  .salt  and*  enough  warm 
wrater  to  make  four  inches  of  brine. 

I  then  had  each  of  the  eight  cowts  take 
a  half-hour  stand  with  her  hind  feet  in 
the  brine,  and  I  repeated  the  treatment 
every  morning  for  three  days.  On  the 
third  day  each  cow  walked  away  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  lameness.  Thereafter 
as  soon  as  a  cow  showed  first  signs  of 
foot  rot  lameness  she  was  given  the  three 
day  treatment,  and  in  every  case  the 
cure  was  fully  effected  on  or  before  the 
third  day.  After  adopting  this  practice 
the  trouble  soon  ceased  to  occur  except 
at  long  intervals  with  one  or  two  cases. 

Connecticut.  frank  m.  peasley. 

I  wish  to  give  my  experience  with 

foot  rot  in  cows.  For  two  Summers  I 

had  had  some  of  my  best  cows  afflicted 
with  this  trouble.  I  use  blue  vitriol 

treatment,  gave  them  as  good  feed,  care 
and  treatment  as  I  possibly  could  but 
at  the  best  they  dropped  off  badly  on 
their  milk  production.  I  felt  somewhat 
discouraged  the  third  Summer  when 
one  night  one  of  our  best  cows  came 

limping  in  nearly  on  three  legs  and  I  at 
once  knew  what  the  trouble  was. 

My  son  and  I  arranged  at  once  to 
treat  her  with  the  blue  vitriol,  put  fresh 
bedding  in  clean  box  stall,  got  green  feed, 
etc.,  hoping  to  stop  it  on  start  and  save 
the  milk  flow.  The  next  day  meeting  a 
neighbor  and  telling  him  my  trouble  he 
told  me  to  get  some  butter  of  antimony, 
apply  it  about  twice  with  a  swab  after 
cleaning  the  foot  and  cracked  part.  We 
did  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  all  right. 
We  used  it  on  two  others  that  season 
each  time  with  much  better  and  quicker 
results  than  the  vitriol.  F.  T. 

Long  Island. 


“Papa,  is  this  a  camel’s  hair  brush?” 
“Yes,  my  child,  that’s  a  camel’s  hair 
brush.”  “Golly,  papa,  it  must  take  him 
a  terrible  long  time  to  brush  himself.” — 
Springfield  Union. 


Photo  ChristmasCards  fives, 10c  ea.with  envelopes 

Hand  colored,  mounted,  8x10  enlargement  75«.  Kodak 
film  developed,  5o  roll;  prints,  3«  each. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


I  ......  U,„.n  FLORIDA,  on  S«.  Andrew*  Bay— AVinter- 

Lynn  naVcIli  Summer  Resort.  Wonderful  Climate.  Gulf, 
Hay,  Creeks,  Lakes.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf, 
Varied  Entertainment.  Furnished  Houses,  Apartments, 
Rooms— Reasonable  Rates.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

VAITD  IU  \  IIP  on  22  Fine  Cards  10c  and  Stamp 

1  Vl  n  iinuTllj  CLINTON  BROS.  Clintonvllle,  Conn. 

UUonla/l  Ambitious  young  folks  to  colled  evergreens, 
named  etc.  Cash  paid.  Greene’*  Nursery,  hover,  Mail. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

GENERAL  houseworker,  three  in  family,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.;  $35  month.  ADVERTISER  9297, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years,  who  is  faithful  and 
trusty,  who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try,  for  general  farming;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — White  Protestant,  settled  woman, 
good  cook,  baker,  all-year  position;  ^salary 
$60;  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  217, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  farmer  to  supervise  others  and  able 
to  play  some  musical  instrument.  P.  BARTH, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
and  milking;  wages  $40  per  month  and  board; 
give  experience  and  age  when  answering.  G.  L. 
IlESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — AVoman  for  general  housework;  good 
home,  liberal  wages;  on  a  farm.  BOX  31, 
Lake  Huntington,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED— Girl  for  general  housework;  give 
age,  description  and  salary  expected.  IlEL- 
DERBERG  STOCK  FARMS,  Voorlieesville,  N.  A  . 

AVANTED  —  Lady,  elderly,  kind  home,  light 
housework,  companionship  with  lady;  very 
small  compensation.  ROAVLAND,  163  Randolph 
Ave.,  Dumont,  N.  J. 

AVANT  two  refined  white  Protestant  girls,  one 
as  chambermaid-waitress,  other  as  laundress 
and  help  with  baby;  family  of  five,  in  suburb  of 
New  York;  ueed  not  be  experienced  but  must 
have  references  as  to  character;  write  stating 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  9262,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Reliable,  energetic  and  experienced 
man  with  family  to  operate  20-cow  dairy 
farm,  desirable  location  and  home;  kindly  fur- 
nish  reference  and  salary  expected  with  reply. 
ADVERTISER  9279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LIVE  in  country  all  year,  about  40  miles  from 
city,  require  services  of  woman  for  general 
housework,  to  cook  and  carry  on  kitchen;  refer¬ 
ence  required;  give  details  as  to  salary  wanted 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  9278,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Capable  married  man  for  perma¬ 
nent  place  gu  dairy  farm;  only  first-class  milk¬ 
er  need  apply;  $70  per  month  to  start;  usual 
privileges.  BOX  582,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

AAT ANTED — Single  man  to  operate  small  pasteur¬ 
izing  plant;  must  be  reliable  and  willing, 
handy  with  machinery  and  able  to  drive  truck; 
state  age,  experience,  nationality  and  wages 
expected  in  first  letter;  steady  job.  Address 
BOX  115,  Washington,  Conn. 

AVANTED — AVoman  for  housework,  other  help 
kept;  three  in  family;  $40  per  month;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  MRS.  F.  C.  McLAUGHLIN,  66 
Prospect  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED  —  Intelligent,  energetic  woman,  of 
good  habits  to  assist  with  cooking  and  house¬ 
work  on  dairy  farm;  good  home;  please  state 
wages.  Apply  to  MRS.  JOSEPH  O.  CANBY, 
Greenwood  Farm,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

AA’ANTED — Capable  woman,  general  housework, 
plain  cooking;  give  references;  no  laundry; 
AVestchester  County.  ADVERTISER  9281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED— Young  man,  single,  to  help  on  milk 
route  and  do  general  farm  work;  state  wages, 
age,  etc.  GREENAVOOD  FARMS,  Hulmeville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Situations  Wanted 

COMPETENT,  pleasant,  American  woman, 
Protestant,  desires  position;  good  cook  and 
housekeeper;  give  full  particulars  and  wages 
paid  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  test-cow  milker  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  at  once;  references.  ADVERTISER  925J, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  general  housework,  Protestant,  refer¬ 
ence;  good  home  in  preference  to  high  wages; 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  9260,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  middle-aged  woman  would  care  for 
elderly  person  or  assist  in  housework  in  nice 
family.  MRS.  FERBERING,  Northampton, 

Mass. 

FARMER,  milker,  gardener,  caretaker,  desires 
position  private  estate  or  farm;  thorough 
knowledge  gardening,  cattle  and  general  work; 
German,  single.  AXEL  LUCHT,  Catskill  Stock 
Farm,  Cornwallville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

REFINED  mother  and  son,  caretakers  or  charge 
farm  boarding  house.  ADVERTISER  9204, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  farmer,  32,  graduate,  wants  steady 
position.  ADVERTISER  9265,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  man,  25,  desires  work,  farm, 
poultry  farm  or  estate;  can  operate  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  use  all  tools,  build  and  repair  any¬ 
thing;  very  reasonable  wage.  ADVERTISER 
9266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  26,  3  years  in  America,  desires 

steady  job  on  poultry  farm;  can  also  drive 
a  car  or  handle  a  team;  state  wages  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  9267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL — Neat,  reliable  girl  wishes  housework  or 
work  as  nursemaid;  age  20.  142  WALL  ST., 

Springfield,  Vt. 

YOUNG  man,  17,  steady  and  reliable,  wants 
place  on  farm;  can  milk,  understands  poultry, 
general  farming,  drive  car.  FISCHER,  Colfax 
Ave.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  21,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  married  man,  Protestant,  wants 
position  as  manager  or  assistant  manager  on 
mixed  farm.  E.  JOHNSTON,  480  Main  St., 
Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone  121-M. 

FARM  work,  age  40,  no  booze,  good  mechanic. 
C.  II.  LATHE,  Housatonic,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  2  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  Rutgers  agricultural  school  graduate, 
wants  position  with  expert  poultryman;  willing 
and  ambitious  worker.  ADA’ERTISER  9271, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  American,  all  around  farm  man,  30; 

a  man  you  can  depend  on;  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  dry-hand  milker,  good  teamster; 
use  no  tobacco  or  booze;  best  of  references; 
state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  9275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  50  years  old,  with  years  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  getting  heavy  egg  yield 
from  large  commercial  flocks,  large  hatches  op¬ 
erating  Mammoth  incubators,  wonderful  results 
rearing  thousands  of  chickens,  getting  bonus 
for  high  quality  broilers,  shipped  breeding  and 
exhibition  birds  all  over  the  country;  can  choose 
or  mate  to  produce  birds  to  enter  large  egg- 
laying  contests;  highest  references  given;  is 
open  for  position  on  private  or  commercial  poul¬ 
try  plant  at  about  $25  per  week,  board  and 
room,  or  its  equivalent  where  my  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  will  bring  wonderful  financial  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  single,  38,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  for  dairy,  poultry  or  as  caretaker.  A. 
SPINNER,  161  AV.  36tli  St.,  New  York. 

GAME  protector,  feeding,  patrolling,  camps  man¬ 
aged.  BOX  47,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN,  single,  wants  position,  gardener, 
chauffeur,  handy-man,  poultry  or  dairy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  sober,  reliable,  experienced, 
middle-aged  man,  desires  position;  conscien¬ 
tious  worker  and  always  attend  to  my  business; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge.  ADVERTISER 
9277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  development, 
maintenance  finest  estates,  breeding  and  show¬ 
ing  of  horses  a  specialty.  ADV’ERTISER  9273, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  poultryman,  with  personality,  educated, 
married,  highly  experienced,  managerial  abili¬ 
ty,  seeks  connection  with  commercial  plant  or 
estate  on  profit-sharing  or  salary  basis;  finest 
references.  ADVERTISER  9288,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  greenhouse  man  wants  position  on 
private  estate;  single;  references.  ADA’Elt- 
TISER  9292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  single,  reliable,  wishes  position  as  pri¬ 
vate  gardener;  understand  cows,  horses,  chick¬ 
ens,  handy  with  tools;  $50-$60  month;  references. 
OTTO  REICHENBACII,  246  Third  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  boy  14,  employed,  wish 
to  make  change  December  1;  steady  employ¬ 
ment  on  poultry  farm,  small  estate,  gardener, 
caretaker,  understands  stock,  machinery,  drives 
car,  truck,  tractor;  sober;  wife,  good  cook, 
housekeeper,  nurse  or  companion  to  invalid;  can 
also  drive  car;  good  home,  moderate  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9291,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  single,  strong,  30  years,  wants  to  go 
in  partnership  of  a  good  going  farm;  can  in¬ 
vest  up  to  $4,000.  L.  M.,  14  Court  St.,  Staple- 
ton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM-HAND,  poultryman,  middle-aged,  active, 
handy  with  tools,  wants  place;  will  consider 
shares;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  Box  381, 
Manliasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COLORED  man  wants  job  as  farmer  or  care¬ 
taker,  life-time  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  any  kind  machinery;  give  the  very  best 
of  service;  good  Christian  disposition,  no  smok¬ 
ing  or  liquor;  anyone  not  appreciating  an  hon¬ 
est  working  man  please  do  not  answer;  open 
immediately.  RAYMOND  LEAVIS,  Southold,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  seeks  position  estate  or 
farm;  wife  trained  nurse;  would  take  care 
children,  invalid  or  housekeeping;  husband  ex¬ 
perienced  with  purebred  cattle,  good  milker, 
also  willing  to  do  gardening  or  general  work 
Address,  JOHN  HOLLINGAVOHTH,  160  Bar¬ 
bara  St.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

AVORK  wanted  on  farm,  can  drive  trucks  and 
tractors;  young  southern  man;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  ADA’ERTISER  9284,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  middle-aged  woman, 
not  servant  type,  desires  position;  well  recom¬ 
mended;  please  state  full  particulars,  salary; 
good  home  essential.  ADA’ERTISEIt  9283,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  a 
single,  23-year-old  Dane;  can  take  full  charge 
of  small  herd,  make  A-No.-l  butter;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9282,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER.  German,  with  13  years’  experience. 

30,  single,  good  driver,  no  bad  habits,  wants 
position  on  private  estate  or  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position;  milker, 
barn-man;  good  character,  references;  state 
salary;  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9293,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  country.  ADVERTISER  9296,  care 
Rural  Netv- Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4%  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADA’ERTISER  8948,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

I’ OR  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  stables  50 
head  cattle;  12  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
State  road;  milk  taken  from  door;  advantage  of 
Dutchess  County  and  Poughkeepsie  City  dffer- 
ential;  possession  April  1,  1931;  please  state 
experience  and  references  with  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADA’ERTISER  9157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Timber  land,  some  timber;  located 
near  school,  church,  railroad  and  store;  in 
about  8  or  10-acre  tracts,  at  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  E.  J.  NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  Salem  County, 
N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE — 155-acre  farm  on  east  slope  over¬ 
looking  the  famous  Genesee  Valley;  most 
wonderful  scenic  view  for  ten  miles  in  three 
directions;  on  improved  road  half  mile  from 
two  concrete  main  highways;  telephone  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights  available;  public  school  on  farm;  all 
tillable  land;  suitable  for  growing  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  clover  and  Alfalfa;  particularly  good  bean 
land;  unusually  good  for  dairy  farm;  milk- 
house  and  several  good  springs  on  farm;  two 
large  fine  barns,  both  with  underground  stables 
and  car  tracks  for  unloading  hay  and  grain; 
comfortable  eight-room  house;  all  buildings  in 
excellent  condition;  we  are  retaining  two  farms 
one  on  either  side  of  this  farm;  the  reason  we 
are  selling  this  farm  is  that  we  have  more  land 
than  we  need  and  this  farm  has  fine  buildings 
on  it  which  are  not  necessary  for  growing  fruit 
trees;  price  $10,000  which  is  less  than  the  build¬ 
ings  are  worth;  write  KELLY  BROTHERS' 
NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  or  better  still, 
come  and  see  this  fine  farm  and  excellent  fruits 
trees  we  are  growing  on  it. 


WANTED— Old  pictures.  Write  W.  SIMMS, 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  ‘‘Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher's  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  clover  honey  is  wonderful;  five-pound 
pail,  $1.25  postpaid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


EL  VENADO  Ranch,  Imperial  prunes;  guaran¬ 
teed  the  finest,  largest,  most  delicious  prunes 
grown;  sold  packed  ,n  redwood,  5  lbs.,  $2.25 
postpaid;  check  accepted.  Write,  S.  BATCIIEL- 
LOR,  Venado,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 


HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover-basswood  (sam¬ 
ple  4  ets.),  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat,  $5.20: 
10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover-basswood 
or  clover,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  sweet  clover  extracted  honey,  case,  2  60- 
lb.  cans,  $12.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


PECANS,  large  paper  shell  for  Thanksgiving: 

five  and  ten-pound  bags,  sixty  cents  pound 
prepaid ;  send  money  order.  J.  L.  CARTER 
Ellaville,  Ga. 


GORDY’S  holly  wreaths  and  evergreens  for 
Christmas  decorations;  write  for  illustrated 
catalog.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.75  gallon  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  224  East  Ave.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 


GENESEE  COUNTY  farm,  well  fenced  in  large 
fields;  670  acres;  two  State  highways  and 
two  railroads  cross  the  farm;  4  houses,  5  large 
barns;  bottom  land,  dark  loam,  some  muck, 
adapted  to  truck  gardening,  drainage  good,  flat 
land  but  no  swails,  all  clean  plow  land;  much  of 
it  new  land  stumped  within  20  years;  one  of 
the  best  producers  of  general  crops;  inspection 
solicited;  must  be  sold;  terms  favorable;  own¬ 
er  old,  bed-ridden  and  no  children.  HENRY  D. 
GALBRAITH,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  breeding  plant,  well  advertised  and 
on  a  profitable  basis,  will  be  sold  to  a  reliable 
buyer;  stocked  with  high  record  pedigreed  Holly¬ 
wood  strain  Leghorns.  Address  BOX  152,  Mount 
Ephraim,  N.  J.,  for  full  particulars. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  50  to  70  acres  by 
December  1,  option  to  buy.  WM.  HORNE, 
Ridgeview  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  home,  5  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  oranges,  on  Dixie  Highway.  BOX  173, 
Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 


FOR  RENT  —  Gas  station  and  small  poultry 
plant  with  bungalow,  whole  or  separate;  on 
9-W  route,  Albany-New  Y’ork;  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  GEO.  BRAY,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  farm,  com¬ 
muting  distance  New  York  City,  fast  express 
and  bus  service;  114  miles  college  town  on  hard 
surfaced  State  road,  on  elevation,  very  slightly; 
187  acres  tractor  worked  tillage;  good  soil  for 
potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits;  55  acres 
creek  watered  pasture,  26  acres  wood;  adapted 
for  stock  and  general  crops;  colonial  2y2-story 
house,  porches,  good  cellar,  water,  fine  grounds, 
shade,  telephone  and  electricity  available:  barn 
40x45,  storage  house,  tool  house  and  outbuild¬ 
ings,  all  in  first-class  repair;  price  $21,000;  big 
value;  investigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or 
L.  D.  Walker,  955  Prospect  Ave.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Farmers’  store  and  gas  station,  in 
a  fast  growing  community  of  Long  Island,  es¬ 
tablished  trade;  parties  desiring  to  rent  must 
have  money  to  buy  stock  on  hand,  and  to  run 
the  business.  ADVERTISER  9263,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


285  ACRES  on  Delaware  River,  near  Lacka- 
waxen,  Pa.;  old  house,  ideal  for  sportsmen’s 
club;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  9270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  farm  on  paved  highway 
near  large  city;  must  have  good  soil.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9272,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM  for  sale,  160  acres,  80  acres  tillage,  re¬ 
maining  timber  and  pasture;  barns,  stable, 
chicken  houses,  2  houses,  7  and  9  rooms,  1  new 
metal  silo  capacity  75  tons;  spring  water,  may 
pipe  in  town  water  150  ft.  from  house;  good 
roads;  about  400  pullets,  now  laying,  350  Spring 
turkeys;  will  let  go  for  immediate  sale,  1  cow, 
6  young  stock.  4  young  horses,  farm  machinery 
and  tools;  $6,000  cash  only.  REV.  N.  STARCH- 
OFF,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Springfield,  Vt. 


216-ACRE,  40-cow  Alfalfa  farm,  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y.,  lVz  miles  progressive  railroad  town, 
grade  and  high  school,  churches,  9  miles  to  city 
of  40,000;  all  this  tract  in  gently  rolling  fer¬ 
tile  fields,  30  acres  seeded  to  Alfalfa  this  sea¬ 
son;  substantial  17-room  house  with  bath,  wired 
for  electricity,  steam,  heat,  level  lawn,  shade, 
pleasant  view;  two  tenant  houses,  basement 
barn,  40  ties,  2  silos,  outbuildings,  all  in  good 
repair;  one  of  the  best  farms  in  county;  price 
$15,000;  investigate  long-term,  easy-payment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 3  acres,  Dutchess  County,  good  road 
frontage,  electricity  available,  splendid  brook; 
prices  $900.  ADVERTISER  9290,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$800  BUY  83  acres,  very  productive  land  with 
good  buildings;  school,  mail,  telephone  on 
farm.  ADVERTISER  9289,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  poultry  farm,  70  miles  New 
York  City;  income  $10,000  yearly;  easily  worth 
$13,000;  $7,000  cash  takes  all,  or  would  take 
back  small  moitgage;  owner  retiring.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  cheap: 

write  me  immediately.  I.UELLA  SAGER,  Cabin 
Hill,  Delancey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Building  60x130,  six  new  bowling 
alleys,  latest  equipment;  best  gas  and  oil 
station  in  section;  front  room  30x44,  for  car 
display  or  store;  additional  floor  space  20x130 
now  car  storage;  all  steam  heated;  rented  but 
available;  alley  trade  from  40  miles;  low  over¬ 
head:  up-State,  on  third  heaviest  highway;  next 
to  post  office,  good  town;  sacrifice  for  other 
interests;  part  cash;  owner.  ADVERTISER 
9286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  10  or  15-acre  farm  with  house  in 
good  condition  in  New  York  State,  Westches¬ 
ter  or  Dutchess  County;  full  particulars,  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  9285,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT  small  farm  with  not  less 
than  250-hen  capacity;  reasonable  distance 
from  New  York;  give  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY’ — Extra  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.40;  buck¬ 
wheat  or  amber,  $4.80  here;  10-lb.  pail  clover 
comb,  $1.75  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATE  nut  fudge,  60  cents  pound;  2  lbs., 
$1,  postpaid.  E.  H.  MILLER,  R.  2,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lb3.,  85c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65, 
postpaid;  60  lbs.,  here,  $6;  postpaid,  $6.90: 
comb  honey,  24  combs,  $4.60;  100  combs,  $16.50 
here.  WM.  SCIIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80  cents;  10  lbs.. 
$1.50;  four  5  lbs.,  $2.80;  prepaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1;  2 

pails,  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover  or 
basswood,  $5.40;  24  combs,  clover,  $4.80;  mixed, 
$4,  here;  purity  guaranteed.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.50: 

12  5-lb.  pails.  $7;  clover,  Autumn  flower,  00 
lbs.,  $5.25;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


HONEY,  new  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10  lbs., 
$1.85,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6.60,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


CARE  for  children,  Christian  Scientist.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS — Prepare  your  own  wa¬ 
ter-softeners,  disinfectants,  washing-powders; 
send  sample,  get  back  method  of  production. 
CLARENCE  WINCHELL,  Chemist,  921  Bergen 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PLEASANT  home  with  good  care  and  board  for 
an  elderly  gentleman  in  refined  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnuts,  bu.,  $4;  100  lbs., 
$7;  10  lbs.,  $1.25;  kernels,  $1.25  lb.;  shell- 
barks,  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  shellbark  kernels,,  $1.50 
lb.,  delivered.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  woman  boarders,  well  cared 
for;  write  or  see  MRS.  T.  O.  BREEDING, 
Manchester  Center,  Vt. 


10  TONS  bright  oat  straw,  $10.50  per  ton  here; 

also  buckwheat  at  $1.80  per  100;  sacks  free. 
GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  quality  guaranteed,  60- 
lb  can,  $5;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.80,  here;  5-lb.  pail, 
$1  postpaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY’’— White  clover,  60  lbs., 
$5.50;  120,  $10,  here.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HOME-MADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW. 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


WANT  to  buy  hay  direct  from  farmer,  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  MARTIN  SCHMALENBERG, 
Islip  Terrace,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VERY  delicious  Gold  Skin  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel  hamper,  f.o.b.  Delmar.  EDWIN 
BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.70;  amber 
and  buckwheat,  $5.10;  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50;  amber,  $4,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  chunk 
comb,  $1.30,  delivered  third  zone.  EDWAR./ 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1; 

60  lbs.,  $6,  f.o.b.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY. 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  Y’ELLOAV  sweet  potatoes,  price  per 
3-bushel  bbl.,  $2.90;  bushel  hampers.  $1.25; 
cash  with  order.  R.  U.  LeCATO,  Painter,  Vu. 


FOR  SALE — 1  ear  red  table  beets.  CLARENCE 
MOORE,  R.  D.  2,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3.50;  buckwheat,  10  cts.  per  pail  less;  mixed, 
15  cts.  per  pail  less;  write  for  wholesale  prices 
of  pails  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  - —  “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  finer, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third  zone.  II. 
R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Golden  Yellow  sweet  potatoes, 
packed  in  bushel  baskets,  price  No.  1,  $1.25; 
No.  2,  $1,  or  $3  per  bbl.  of  3  bushels;  all  f.o.b. 
I  Painter.  J.  W.  DOWNING,  Painter,  Va. 


Crack  Cows  in  U.  S.  Gov’t  herd 
jumped  in  milk  yield  after 


Conditionin 


♦  ♦  <$ 


Even  the  Best  Bred  Cows 

Need  more  than  Good  Food 
Medfeine  and  minerals  prevent 

Feed-waste,  improve  resistance 


A, 


Dr.  B.  T.  Woodward,  formerly  veterinary  practitioner  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  for  the  dairy 
herd  at  the  U.  S.  Experimental  Farm,  Beltsville,  Md. 


•bundant  feed  .  .  .  and  proper  feed  ...  is  but  part  of  the  battle  of  dairy¬ 
ing  for  profit.  The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  vigor  sufficient  to  enable  every  cow 
to  consume,  digest  and  ASSIMILATE  the  maximum  of  roughage  and  concen¬ 
trates  .  .  .  without  waste,  is  the  vital  profit  factor. 


In  every  herd  potentially  great  milkers 
are  grafting  their  keep  from  the  few  real 
producers  that  are  robust  enough  to  carry 
on  against  the  terrific  strain  of  modern 
forcing  for  greater  yields. 

Kow-Kare  wards  off  dairy  losses  .  .  .  in¬ 
creases  dairy  profits  ...  by  providing  the 
cow  owner  with  an  inexpensive  and  safe 
drug-and-mineral  conditioner  to  stimulate 
the  digestion  and  assimilation.  With  these 
key  functions  performing  naturally,  the 
maximum  normal  yield  is  made  possible; 
disease  and  disorders  are  reduced  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  bodily  health  and  resistance. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific  preparation  of 
Iron,  the  great  blood  tonic,  combined  with 
potent  drugs,  roots,  herbs  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  minerals.  Dosages  for  regular  con¬ 
ditioning  use  are  small  and  very  inexpensive 
because  Kow-Kare  is  concentrated  and 
without  “filler”  to  make  bulk.  Your  milk 
check  can  be  increased  surprisingly  by 


KOW-KARE 


The  concentrated ... 

open-formula  conditioner 

Warning— Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  a  con¬ 
ditioner  or  “tonic”  for  bulk  or  low  price.  This  concentrated 
product  of  established  reputation  will  provide  greater  medic¬ 
inal  action  at  lower  cost  and  save  time  and  disappointment. 


regular  Kow-Kare  conditioning  to  elevate 
sub-normal  cows  to  full  normal  yield. 

At  Calving  time  the  milk-producing  proc¬ 
ess  and  the  urgent  call  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  growing  unborn  calf  divert  so  much 
vitality  from  the  mother  that  her  own 
bodily  functions  are  reduced  in  efficiency. 
Outside  aid  is  especially  required  at  this 
critical  period.  Kow-Kare  supplies  this 
acutely-needed  support  in  stimulating  the 
appetite  and  aids  most  if  fed  regularly  with 
the  ration  for  a  few  weeks  before  and  after 
calf-birth. 

Sold  by  feed,  drug,  hardware  and  general 
stores.  $1.25  and  65f£  sizes.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


says  Dr.  Woodward 


At  the  Government  Dairy  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
where  supervision  is  exceptionally 
close  and  each  cow’s  rations  are 
mixed  according  to  a  special  for¬ 
mula,  it  was  found  that  some  indi¬ 
viduals  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  natural  level  of  production, 
particularly  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  Something  besides  feed  was 
needed  and  this  seemed  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  when  they  were  treated  with 
a  prescription  giving  them  special 
appetizers,  tonics,  laxatives  and 
minerals  that  may  have  been  de¬ 
ficient  in  their  feed. 

The  effects  of  this  treatment  were 
the  stimulating  of  the  cow  to  eat  a 
larger  amount  of  feed,  increase  the 
flow  of  digestive  juices  and  the 
drinking  of  more  water.  This  could 
only  mean  one  thing  .  .  .  increase 
of  milk  yield  to  the  normal  maxi¬ 
mum,  with  the  off-condition  cows 
returned  into  the  profitable  class 
where  they  belonged. 


V.  M.  D. 


Send  for  FREE  Cow^  Book 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

Dept.  8 ,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
Please  send  me  your  36-page  illustrated 
book  on  cow  ailments  for  my  guidance 
in  treating  diseases  and  disorders. 


:  * 


Nnme 

Address 

-  •  .  *  ■ . 
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O  MOST  folks  beans  are  just  another 
kind  of  groceries  to  be  bought  at  the 
store,  looked  over,  soaked,  parboiled, 
stewed,  baked  and  eaten  with  chili 
sauce  or  ketchup,  or  made  into  bean 
soup.  And  yet  it  takes  nearly  1,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  and  over  100,000  farmers  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  bean  crop  from  which  the  bean  soup  and 
the  baked  beans  are  made. 

The  five  leading  bean-producing  States  and  their 
crop  production  for  1929  are  as  follows :  Michigan, 
0,508,000  bushels ;  California,  4,629,000 ;  Colorado, 
1,498,000:  Montana,  1,438,000;  New  York,  1,358,000. 

A  few  notes  on  some  of  the  leading 
varieties  and  the  regions  where  they 
are  produced  may  be  of  interest.  Pea 
and  medium  beans  represent  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  crop  grown.  These 
small  white  beans  are  grown  mainly 
in  Michigan  and  New  York.  The  other 
four  varieties  named  below  each  repre¬ 
sent  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  crop 
grown.  Pinto  beans  are  grown  only 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  Great 
Northern  beans  in  Idaho  and  Montana ; 
red  kidney  beans  in  New  York  State 
and  Michigan,  and  Lima  beans  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Other  beans  of  commercial  im¬ 
portance  are  white  kidney,  marrow 
and  yellow  eye. 

Beans  in  New  York  State 

In  New  York,  the  bean  area  is  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  On  a 
map  of  New  York  you  will  find  in  small 
type,  about  30  miles  south  of  Rochester, 
the  town  of  Perry.  In  the  bean  world 
Perry  should  be  written  in  large  type, 
for  it  is  the  “capital”  of  the  bean  coun¬ 
try  of  New  York  State.  Wyoming  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  Perry  is  located,  leads  in  the 
production  of  beans,  and  is  the  center 
of  the  bean-growing  area. 

Approximately  00  per  cent  of  the 
beans  used  in  New  York  City  are  peas 
and  mediums.  Most  of  the  yellow  eyes 
are  marketed  in  New  England.  White 
kidneys  command  the  highest  price  in 
the  Italian  trade  in  eastern  cities.  The 
gx-eater  part  of  the  crop  of  red  kidneys 
is  exported  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Large  qxxantities  of  red  kidneys,  me¬ 
dium  and  pea  beans  are  canned. 

Growing  the  Bean  Crop 

A  field  where  a  crop  of  beans  is  to  be 
grown  is  fitted  like  potato  or  corn  land. 

Special  care  is  needed  to  insure  a  fine, 
firm  seed-bed,  for  the  young  bean  plant 
is  very  tender,  and  if  a  crust  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  bean  plant  to  break 
through  without  being  injured.  Thor¬ 
ough  fitting  of  the  seed-bed  also  insures 
uniform  germination  and  kills  many  of 
the  weeds  before  the  crop  is  planted. 

Beans  are  nearly-  all  planted  with  a 
common  grain  drill,  seeding  three  rows 
at  a  time,  28  inches  apart.  Larger- 
growing  varieties,  such  as  kidneys  and 
marrows,  are  planted  farther  apart. 

Beans  have  to  be  cultivated  four  or 
five  times  during  the  growing  season  in 
order  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  the 
weeds  from  getting  too  great  a  start. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  hand¬ 
pulling  the  beans  when  ripe  has  now 
been  lai-gely  replaced  by  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  new  machine,  the  bean- 
puller,  as  it  is  called,  pulls  two  rows 
at  a  time  and  leaves  the  plants  in  a  single  windrow. 
These  windrows  are  then  forked  into  small  bunches 
where  they  are  left  to  cure  for  a  week  or  more  in 
the  field.  They  are  hauled  to  the  barn  when  dry, 
and  are  then  thrashed. 

A  large  portion  of  the  New  York  State  bean  crop 
is  sold  by  the  grower  to  the  dealer  during  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December.  Of 
course,  the  local  dealer  cannot  sell  these  beans  to 
good  advantage  in  the  condition  in  which  they  come 
to  him  from  the  grower.  As  the  beans  come  from 
the  thrasher  they  often  contain  many  split  and  dis¬ 
colored  beans,  and  often  small  stones  and  dirt.  The 
dirt,  stones  and  the  cull  beans  have  to  be  picked 
out  by  hand.  At  the  bean  elevators  women  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  this  work.  Small  machines  are  used 


By  L.  H.  Woodward 

for  each  picker,  and  the  beans  pass  slowly  in  front 
of  the  picker  on  an  endless  belt.  Beans  that  are  in 
bad  condition  often  have  to  be  picked  twTo  or  three 
times.  New  York  beans  are  then  marketed  under 
the  trade  name  of  “Choice  Hand  Picked  Beans,  New 
York  State  Grading.” 

Bugs  That  Know  Beans 

Farmers  who  grow-  beans  know  that  they  will  have 
no  end  of  trouble  from  insects  and  diseases.  There 
are  pests  that  attack  the  crop  as  soon  as  it  is  plant¬ 
ed,  and  pests  that  destroy  the  dry  beans  after  they 


August  Pflaum,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Operating  a  Mechanical  Bean-puller.  Fig.  691 


often  done  by  cutworms,  millipedes,  white  grubs  and 
wireworms.  Woodchucks  are  very  fond  of  the  young 
tender  bean  plants  and  sometimes  do  considerable 
damage. 

Diseases  of  Beans 

Plant  diseases,  however,  usixally  do  more  damage 
than  insects.  The  four  important  diseases  in  New 
York  State  are  bacterial  blight,  mosaic,  root-rot  and 
antliracnose.  Root-rot  attacks  the  plants  below 
ground  and  either  kills  the  plants  or  else  stunts  them 
and  reduces  the  yield  of  beans.  The  other  three  dis¬ 
eases  may  cause  the  plants  to  turn  yellow,  reduce 
the  yield  and  cause  discolored  pods  and  black  spots 
on  the  beans.  A  combination  of  these 
diseases  sometimes  causes  the  farmer 
a  total  loss,  and  forces  him  to  harrow 
up  the  crop  of  beans  and  sow  buck¬ 
wheat. 

Housewives  are  interested  in,  and 
often  concerned  about,  beans  that  have 
small  round  holes  bored  in  the  side. 
This  boring  is  done  by  bean-weevils, 
and  the  small  gray  bugs  or  the  tiny 
white  worms  are  sometimes  found  in 
beans  that  have  been  stored  in  a  warm 
place.  Weevils  increase  rapidly  when 
beans  are  stored  in  warm  places.  Tem¬ 
peratures  of  50  degrees  Fa  hr.  or  below 
have  been  found  to  check  their  activi¬ 
ties,  and  a  temperature  of  zero  for  24 
hours  is  said  to  destroy  the  pest. 
New  York  State  beans  are  not  serious¬ 
ly  infested  with  weevils.  Any  beans 
may  become  infested  if  they  are  stored 
in  a  warm  warehouse  where  weevils 
are  present.  The  danger  of  this  is  not 
great,  however.  At  any  rate,  these 
weevily  beans  are  easy  to  see  and  can 
be  sorted  out.  Housewives,  therefore, 
need  have  no  great  fear  of  getting 
“wormy  beans.” 

Altogether,  the  bean  business  nets 
the  bean  farmer  about  $70,000,000  a 
year.  Beaps  are  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  forms  of  high  vegetable-pro¬ 
tein  foods. 


Yelloto  Eye  and  Perry  Marrows,  the  Two  Common  Types  of  Marrow  Beans  Grown 

in  New  York  State.  Fig.  692 


Bean  Warehouse  at  Perry,  N.  Y.,  Where  the  Beans  Are  Hand-picked  and  Prepared 

for  Market.  Fig.  693 


are  thrashed  and  in  storage,  and  an  endless  array  of 
insects  and  diseases  that  may  cause  trouble  through¬ 
out  the  season.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  of 
these  troubles  will  be  discussed  here. 

Soon  after  the  beans  are  planted  a  small  white 
worm  often  attacks  the  seed  bean.  It  is  the  larva 
of  the  seed-corn  maggot  or  the  bean  maggot, 
adult  is  a  fly  about  half  the  size  of  a  house-fly. 
maggot  bores  into  the  seed  bean  or  into  the  seedling 
plant,  either  killing  the  plant  or  causing  w-hat  is 
known  to  the  grower  as  “snake  head.” 

The  most  common  of  the  insects  that  destroy  the 
leaves  during  the  growing  season  are  flea-beetles, 
spotted  cucumber  beetles,  tarnished  plant 'bugs,  plant 
lice,  green  clover  worms,  red  mites,  snails,  corn-root 
worms  and  grasshoppers.  Below  ground  damage  is 
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Notes  on  Our  1930  Garden 

THE  last  months  of  the  year  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  to  review  in  cor¬ 
rect  perspective  the  doings  of  the  gar¬ 
den  year — the  trials  and  tribulations, 
the  successes  and  surprises,  which  do 
so  much  to  add  zest  to  that  finest  of  all 
hobbies  and  oldest  of  all  professions — 
gardening.  Each  season's  close  brings 
to  an  end  the  garnering  of  a  harvest 
of  experience,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
should  place  on  written  record  the 
knowledge  so  gained.  Lienee  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  garden  note  book  in  which 
to  enter  our  personal  reactions  and 
opinions  on  the  many  plants  and  the 
various  cultural  methods  with  which 
we  come  in  contact  in  the  intimacy  of 
our  own  particular  garden.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  poor  garden  (bespeaking  an  un- 
enthusiastic  gardener)  in  which  at 
least  a  few  new  plants  are  not  tried 
out  each  year,  and  of  these,  we  can  at 
this  time  form  some  opinion  as  to  their 
worth.  With  these  introductory  re¬ 
marks  I  propose  to  dive  into  my  own 
1930  note  book  and  select  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  points  for  elaboration 
in  this  article ;  not  all  will  be  new,  but 
I  sincerely  hope  that  much  will  be  of 
value  to  those  who  garden,  and  these 
notes  will  surely  be  justified  if  but  one  amateur  is 
assisted  in  creating  a  better  garden  in  1931. 

In  my  contributions  to  this  and  other  journals  I 
have  frequently  stressed  the  primary  importance 
of  deep  cultivation,  and  by  cultivation  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  spading  or 
plowing  of  the  soil.  The  success  of  various  plants 
grown  on  extra  deeply  cultured  land  as  opposed  to 
similar  plants  on  soil  spaded  to  only  a  moderate 
depth  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated  during 
the  past  season.  Dig  deep !  It’s  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  leading  to  success.  Dig  deep !  Whether  your 
intention  is  to  plant  a  lawn,  a  herbaceous  border  or 
a  shrub  or  tree.  Dig  deep,  for  with  deep  cultivation 
and  a  little  manure  remarkable  results  are  attain¬ 
able,  while  shallow  cultivation,  together  with  ample 
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manure  and  fertilizer,  can  only  bring  mediocre 
returns.  Double  digging  the  soil  (that  is,  loosening 
and  turning  over  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  spadefuls 
and  incorporating  manure  in  the  bottom  layer  is  a 
splendid  preparation  for  any  garden  crop,  but  where 
this  cannot  be  done  the  minimum  preparation  should 
consist  of  digging  and  actually  moving  the  soil  over 
to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  inches. 

Delphiniums  have  done  splendidly.  We  tried  out 
seed  from  several  sources,  and  by  far  the  best  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  from  the  Blaekmore  and  Lang- 
don  strain  bought  direct  from  the  raisers  at  Bath, 
England.  Delphiniums  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
a  good  strain  of  seed  being  the  first  essential.  The 
Blaekmore  and  Langdon  strain  surely  supplies  that 
requirement.  In  addition  to  the  fine  hybrid  Del¬ 
phiniums  we  grew  four  species,  D.  nudicaule  and  D. 
cardinale  having  red  flowers,  and  well  adapted  for 
a  warm  sunny  position  in  the  rock  garden  or  to- 
wards  the  front  of  the  border;  D.  tatsienense,  a 
rich  blue  kind  from  China,  interesting  and  lovely  to 
the  plant  enthusiast,  but  not  particularly  valuable 
as  a  garden  plant,  and  D.  Cashmerianum,  a  native 
of  Kashmir,  a  really  beautiful  thing  with  quaintly 
hooded  slaty-violet  flowers.  This  latter  is  a  great 
acquisition  and  well  worth  while  as  a  border  plant. 

Most  growers  of  Dahlias  prefer  to  use  “green 
plants”  (rooted  cuttings)  rather  than  tubers  for 
plantings  and  I  fully  believe  that  better  results  are 
obtained  by  such  prac¬ 
tice,  and  as  these  green 
plants  are  sold  at  about 
one-half  the  price  of 
tubers  it  is  an  economi¬ 
cal  means  of  securing 
new  varieties.  The  best 
results  are  obtained 
from  late  struck  cut¬ 
tings— those  rooted  ear¬ 
lier  than  mid-April  rare¬ 
ly  give  as  satisfactory 
results.  Constant  care, 
especially  in  the  matter 
of  spraying,  is  in  this 
section  absolutely  im¬ 
perative  to  succeed  in 
raising  Dahlias. 

In  the  Fall  of  1929  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden,  and  spied 
flourishing  on  the  rock 
garden  there  a  dainty 
little  composite  with 
tiny  Erigeron-like  flow¬ 
ers  labelled  Yittadenia 
australis— a  new  plant 
to  me.  Later  I  obtained 
seed  of  this  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  this  was  sown 
in  the  greenhouse  dur¬ 
ing  past  Spring,  and  the 

resulting  plants  put  out  in  a  sunny  position  in  the 
rock  garden  about  June.  They  have  grown  with  re¬ 
markable  vigor  and  delighted  us  with  a  brave  show 
of  charming  blooms.  While  this  plant  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  it  seems  that  it  is  not  long-lived,  and  so  it 
will  be  a  wise  provision  to  collect  a  few  seeds  each 
year,  or  carry  a  few  cuttings  over  in  a  frame,  to 
insure  stock  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Why  do  not  more  home  gardeners  cultivate  the 
Siberian  wallflower  ( Cheiranthus  Allioni )  ?  True, 
it  does  not  possess  the  fragrance  nor  the  range  of 
color  of  the  English  wallflowers,  yet  through  May 
and  well  into  June  it  makes  a  glorious  display  of 
vivid  orange  blossdm,  and  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
and  hardiest  biennials  in  cultivation.  Seed  should 
be  sown  in  late  May  and  the  young  plants  trans¬ 
planted  into  an  open  position  so  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle.  By  the  Fall  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  large  plants  and  can  then  be  moved  to  their 
flowering  sites.  In  early  Spring  when  the  Forsytliias 
are  at  their  best,  no  more  delightful  color  combina¬ 
tion  could  be  found  in  the  garden  than  a  few  of 
these  planted  in  juxtaposition  to  the  rosy-lilac-flow¬ 
ered  Azalea  mucronulatum.  Azalea  mucronulatum 
is  very  hardy  and  tolerant  of  all  except  alkaline  soil 
conditions,  and  it  should  certainly  be  more  com¬ 
monly  grown  by  those  who  appreciate  early  bloom. 

Among  the  annuals  we  have  tried  out  during  the 
past  season  Ursinia  anethoides  has  proved  its  worth. 
This  orange-yellow  daisy  bears  freely  above  compact 
masses  of  finely  divided  foliage,  thrives  in  full  sun 
and  unlike  many  of  the  other  South  African  com¬ 
posites,  does  not  close  at  night. 

Nierembergia  frutescens  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  for  a  good  many  years,  but  always  as  a  green¬ 
house  plant.  This  year  we  raised  plants  from  seeds 
sown  in  March  and  planted  the  young  plants  in  the 
open  ground  with  pleasing  results.  It  is  a  dainty 


thing,  not  unlike  a  Linurn  in  general  appearance 
but  the  flowers  are  not  fugacious  as  is  Linurn.  Soft 
lavender  in  color,  they  are  produced  in  a  generous 
profusion. 

The  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters  proved 
delightful  for  grouping  at  the  front  of  the  mixed 
borders.  They  are  about  eight  inches  in  height  and 
unlike  most  Asters  all  the  flowers  are  expanded  at 
the  one  time,  so  that  a  carpet  of  rich  color  is  evident 
when  they  are  in  bloom. 

A  newr  species  of  Heliophila  sent  out  for  the  first 
time  in  1930  was  grown  and  proved  attractive  when 
covered  with  small  bright  blue  flowers,  but  like 
many  hardy  annuals  it  does  not  last  the  season 
through  and  by  early  July  was  finished. 

Sweet  Wivelsfield,  heralded  so  loudly  as  a  really 
good  garden  Dianthus,  cross  between  the  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam  and  border  carnations,  did  not  prove  very  ex¬ 
citing,  the  chief  faults  of  the  plants  as  grown  here 
being  numerous ;  poor  color,  forms  and  lack  of  char¬ 
acter  exhibited  in  the  flowers.  Far  to  be  preferred 
for  cut  flower  purposes  are  the  handsome  annual 
Marguerite  carnations.  These  we  treat  exactly  as 
we  do  snapdragons,  and  wdien  disbudded  the  blooms 
almost  rival  greenhouse-grown  carnations  in  .size, 
equal  in  color,  and  surpass  them  in  fragrance.  The 
annual  Marguerite  carnations  are  numbered  among 
the  most  valuable  and  useful  of  our  Summer  flowers. 

Of  the  lesser  known  Spring-flowering  bulbs  grown 


came  on  horseback  into  this  New  York  wilderness, 
purchased  100  acres  of  land,  and  built  a  log  cabin 
on  this  site  in  1794  as  a  future  home  for  herself  and 
10  children.” 

The  100  acres  of  land  cost  her  but  $300,  which 
she  did  not  have,  for  there  are  records  of  subsequent 
installment  payments,  but  why  should  a  woman 
with  10  children  leave  her  home  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J., 
as  this  woman  did,  and  travel  with  a  brother  and 
her  oldest  son  on  horseback  for  several  hundred 
miles  to  establish  a  new  home  on  an  Indian  trail 
far  from  old  friends  and  acquaintances? 

Local  tradition  is  that  this  woman  wished  to  “bet¬ 
ter  herself”  and  remove  her  children  from  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  liquor  in  her  home  community  near  New 
York,  but  there  must  have  been  an  urge  toward 
pioneer  life  that  we  find  it  hard  to  understand,  for 
she  did  not  need  to  go  far  into  a  new  country  where 
a  military  expedition  had,  but  a  few  years  before, 
severely  punished  the  Indians  for  burning  and  mas¬ 
sacre  in  white  settlements,  and  where  the  savage 
feeling  against  pioneer  encroachments  must  still 
have  rankled. 

Central  New  York  was  then  indeed  a  wilderness, 
claimed  by  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  Con¬ 
federacy.  To  reach  this  spot,  the  Widow  Earsley 
left  the  established  village  of  Owego  on  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  and  followed  a  trail  up  the  West  Owego 
Creek,  then  known  as  the  Owego  River,  to  what 

later  became  a  junction 


A  Boulder  Monument  in  Honor  of  a  Brave  Pioneer  Woman.  Fig.  694. 


here  the  Calochorti  (butterfly  tulips)  were  especial¬ 
ly  fine  and  made  a  brave  show,  while  Leucojums, 
Eranthis,  Muscari,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  Fritillarias 
and  Erythroniums  in  variety  all  added  their  quota 
to  the  Spring  display  in  the  rock  garden. 

In  late  Summer  the  arching  stems  of  Clematis 
Davidiana  with  large  spherical  whorls  of  powder- 
blue  flowers  spaced  along  their  length  added  a  note 
of  grace  to  the  flower  border.  This  shrubby  Cle¬ 
matis  should  be  excellent  as  a  cut  flower,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  planting  some  for  that  purpose  in  1931. 

Few  plants  have  bloomed  so  freely  and  constantly 
as  the  native  Verbena  canadensis.  It  just'  revels  in 
sunshine  and  is  seen  to  fullest  advantage  when 
sprawling  over  a  rocky  ledge.  The  color  is  a  quiet 
rosy-lavender — far  less  harsh  than  the  better-known 
Verbena  veil  os  a. 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  European  trees,  the 
Norway  maple,  the  oaks,  elms  and  mountain  ash  (to 
mention  but  a  few)  retain  their  leaves  much  longer 
than  do  native  species?  This  undoubtedly  is  due  to 
an  inherited  trait  occurring  in  these  trees  native  of 
lands  where  a  longer  growing  season  prevails  than 
in  Eastern  North  America.  An  interesting  observa¬ 
tion,  showing  that  the  habits  of  our  trees  are  de¬ 
termined  by  something  deeper  than  mere  climatic 
conditions.  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  h. 


Memorial  to  a  Widow  With  10  Children 

BY  THE  side  of  a  country  road,  which  winds 
through  the  hills  from  the  village  of  Richford. 
N.  Y.,  to  the  city  of  Ithaca,  stands  the  boulder  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture.  Upon  the  bronze  plate 
affixed  to  it  is  the  following  inscription:  “Erected 
in  1923  by  the  former  and  present  residents  of  the 
town  of  Caroline  as  a  memorial  in  honor  of  the 
Widow  Earsley,  as  the  first  pioneer  settler.  She 


with  the  famous  Cats- 
kill  Turnpike  from  Al¬ 
bany  into  the  “West.” 
Turning  west  there,  she 
is  said  to  have  seen  in 
a  dream  a  spot  which 
she  identified  later  as  a 
knoll  by  the  side  of  the 
trail,  and  where  she  de¬ 
clared  that  she  should 
establish  her  home. 

The  brother  and  son 
built  a  log  cabin  there, 
with  a  blanket  for  a 
door.  They  then  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Jersey 
for  the  Winter  and  did 
not  again  see  the  place 
until  the  following 
March,  when  the  mother 
and  the  10  children  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  cabin  with 
their  yoke  of  oxen,  two 
cows,  six  sheep,  a  sow 
and  some  pigs.  The 
brother  did  not  stay ; 
the  oldest  son  continued 
farther  west.  There  was 
a  neighbor  near  then 
and,  possibly,  the  place 
was  becoming  too 
crowded  for  this  son. 
The  Indians  who  passed  upon  this  well-marked  trail 
are  said  to  have  been  friendly,  and  there  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  trouble  with  them. 

The  log  cabin  is  long  since  gone,  the  trail  has  be¬ 
come  a  hard  surfaced  highway.  The  widow  lies 
buried  after  having  reached  “a  great  age,”  the 
burial  spot  forgotten.  The  original  100  acres  has 
been  divided,  descendants  holding  possession  until 
within  a  few  years.  On  the  tax  roll  of  1813,  appears 

the  item:  “Earsley,  Mary,  (Widow),  $376.  Ten 

years  later,  is  seen  this :  “Mary  Earsley,  41  acres, 
second  quality  land,  $322,  tax  $1.61.”  The  widow's 
name  then  disappears.  Born  in  Holland,  coming  to 
this  country  with  her  parents  at  the  age  of  12, 
reaching  womanhood  in  her  home  near  New  York 
City,  marrying  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  died 
four  years  before  she  became  a  pioneer  in  Central 
New  York  and  left  her  with  10  children,  this  woman 
represented  a  generation  the  spirit  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  comprehend.  There  must  have  been  some 
love  of  adventure,  coupled  with  disdain  for  what  we 
should  call  hardships,  though  she  may  not  have 
recognized  it  as  such,  and  a  longing  for  absolute 
independence  of  even  the  conventional  restrictions  of 
a  settled  country.  What  ambitions  for  the  five  boys 
and  five  girls  she  had,  we  do  not  know.  We  can  only 
wonder  at  the  hardihood  and  read  into  her  motives 
those  which  we  think  would  have  actuated  us  had 
we  lived  in  1794,  instead  of  1930.  m.  b.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  an  age  when  widowhood  meant  pov¬ 
erty  and  dependence  to  many  women,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  such  an  example  of  courage  and  resource 
as  the  Widow  Earsley  displayed.  That  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  “woman’s  place  was  in  the  home,”  and 
it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  hardships  of 
pioneering  were  not  borne  by  the  men  alone. 
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BEAN’S  Cold-Prooi 
DRIVING  CAP 


Made  of  mahogany  Elk  leather  that  is 
practical  for  work  or  sports.  Warm 
lambskin  earlaps  and  long  protecting 
visor.  Lined  with  sateen.  Guaranteed 
to  outwear  four  cloth  caps.  Price 
$2.90.  Prepaid. 

Send  for  catalog  and  free  sample 
of  leather  and  lambskin 

L.L.  BEAN,  214  Main  St.,  Freeport,  Maine 


1872-Fifty-Eight  Years  of-1930 

SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  DryFodderCutter 

Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  liner, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


Chrysanthemums 

HARDY  EXHIBITION  *\ 

§  PLANTS  FOR  SJ*25 

Flowers  measure  6-8  ins, 
in  diameter 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
FALL  PLANTING 
SHIP  DURING  NOV. 

1  Glory  of  Seven 

Oaks  (Yellow)  1 - »-  r 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy- Bed) 

1  TJnaka  (Lavender-Fink) 

1  Honey  Dew 
1  Sung-low  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order 
THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Evergreen  Dept.  65  Easton,  Pa. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  SATISFACTORY? 

Attractive  openings  for  reliable  men  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  build  permanent,  profitable  business  selling 
established  quality  line  of  every-day  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  unnecessary.  George  of  New  York 
makes  $50  up  weekly.  These  big  paving  vacancies 
being  filled  quickly.  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


EXPLODING 
WEDGE  _ 

Big  Money  Jot  A  genii- 

Guaranteed  to  (split  all  kinds  of  timber. 
Parcel  Poet  prepaid  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
—$5.00.  Seuu  money  order,  check  or  cash  to 


HUTCHISON  MAN'F'6  CO, 
7728  Susquehanna  Si 
PlTTSBURHH.  PA. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  BUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


TRY  DR.  PRITCHARD’S  NEW 

BREAK  OF  DAY  TOMATO 

Ten  days  earlier  and  better  quality  than  his  Mat-globe. 
Blight  resistant.  Price  per  oz.  $2.25,  Va  lb.  $12,  lib. 
$20.  Special  price  on  10  lbs.  or  more. 

A.  L.  GAVENTA  -  -  Swedeslioro,  N.  J. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

For  Fall  of  1930  and  Spring  ol  1931 

Some  of  our  leaders  in  fruits  are  Gallia 
Beauty  Red  Rome,  Richared  Delicious, 
Blaxstaymans  and  Golden  Jubilee  Peach, 
Jerseys  best  grift  to  the  Fruit  Growers. 
I^arRe  stock  of  all  commercial  varieties  of 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear  and  other  fruits.  Our 
catalog  is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne  Maryland 


Plant  Baby  Blue  Spruce  $5 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantna,  Ohio 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Something  was  started  when  authentic 
eases  of  large  numbers  of  different  apple 
grafts  on  the  same  tree  were  brought  up 
recently  in  this  column.  A  Long  Island 
friend  possesses  two  trees,  one  with  38 
varieties  grafted  thereon  and  another 
with  24.  However,  Old  Timer  writes 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist  was 
a  trifle  low  in  saying  that  there  were  au¬ 
thentic  records  of  am  apple  tree  bearing 
thirty-some  varieties.  He  continues, 
“Some  years  ago  I  saw  an  item  (I  think 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.)  regarding  a  tree  near 
Hart,  Mich.,  on  which  180  varieties  had 
been  grafted  and  on  which  140  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  still  living  and  bearing.  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  either  1914  or  1915 
there  was  quoted  a  news  item  from  Hart 
regarding  a  display  of  84  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  from  a  single  tree  (presumably  the 
same  tree).  In  looking  up  material  for 
my  master’s  thesis,  I  visited  this  tree  in 
the  Fall  when  the  fruit  was  still  on  it.  I 
cannot  vouch  that  there  were  140  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  on  the  tree  but  I  do  know  that 
each  half-inch  branch  of  the  mature  tree 
bore  an  apple  differing  in  size,  shape  and 
color  from  those  on  the  adjoining 
branches,  and  the  ‘magic  57’  would  not 
begin  to  describe  the  medley  of  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors  to  be  found  in  the  dropped 
apples  under  the  tree.” 

Old  Timer  is  also  an  old  friend  who 
has  spent  some  years  in  fruit-growing 
work,  both  in  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  on  his  own  farm,  so  that 
the  above-mentioned  tree  must  top  the 
list  of  apple  trees  with  a  large  amount  of 
varieties  grafted  thereon. 

“Daffodils”  is  the  title  of  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  122, 
by  David  Griffiths.  This  73-page  publi¬ 
cation  will  surely  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  who  make  a  hobby  of  the  daffodil 
group,  beginning  as  it  does  with  the  clas¬ 
sification  and  history  and  continuing 
through  cultural  methods.  Your  United 
States  Congressman  can  obtain  it  free  or 
else  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
can  supply  it  direct  for  25  cents  cash  or 
money  order.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  cannot  accept  postage  stamps 
for  any  U.  S.  publications. 

New  Hampshire  Technical  Bulletin  44 
entitled  “The  Relation  of  Hydrophilic 
Colloids  to  Hardiness  in  the  Apple  as 
Shown  by  the  Dye  Absorption  Test,”  by 
Stuai’t  Dunn,  is  a  description  of  various 
attempts  to  determine  in  advance  just 
how  hardy  apple  varieties  are  under  ex¬ 
tremes  of  cold  by  determining  the 
amounts  of  several  dyes  that  samples  of 
the  crushed  apple  wood  could  absorb — 
the  larger  the  amount  of  the  dye  taken  up 
by  the  wood,  the  greater  the  resistance 
to  cold,  was  the  theory.  The  experiments 
showed  that  the  amount  of  dye  taken  up 
by  the  crushed  apple  wood  was  not  very 
reliable  for  showing  just  how  hardy  the 
tree  was  under  natural  conditions.  In 
other  words,  the  hardiness  of  apple  va¬ 
rieties  is  determined  by  an  unknown  num¬ 
ber  of  things  which  cannot  be  measured 
in  any  simple  manner,  so  that  the  dye 
test  alone  is  of  little  value. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  fruit 
show  successfully  staged  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  24  varieties  of  apples  to  be  named 
by  any  interested  person.  The  prize  was 
$15.  It  was  a  difficult  list,  and  included 
such  varieties  as  Ralls  (Genet)  and  Wal- 
bridge ;  Baldwin  that  did  not  look  like 
Baldwin  and  McIntosh  that  resembled 
Wealthy  added  a  few  more  obstacles. 
Most  of  the  prizes  were  Avon  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  growers,  although  some  Avent 
to  Ohio  orchardists.  Some  noteAvorthy 
Northern  Spy  from  Venango  County 
caused  all  other  Spy  entries  to  look  very 
indifferent,  indeed.  The  Pittsburgh  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  offers  cash  prizes  of 
sufficient  value  to  attract  a  good  number 
of  exhibitors,  and  how  they  do  turn  out ! 

In  a  previous  issue,  the  value  of  proper 
spraying  for  apple  scab  control  in  a  dry 
year  Avas  noted  as  it  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  Pennsylvania.  Noav  the  same 
result  comes  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
Plant  Disease  Reporter,  which  says,  “In 
spite  of  the  shortage  of  rainfall  in  some 
of  the  apple-groAving  sections  of  the  State, 
apple  scab  development  has  been  moder¬ 
ate  in  all  parts,  and  finally  proved  to  be 
much  heavier  on  all  susceptible  varieties 
than  Avas  suspected  earlier  in  the  season. 
Counts  of  fruit  infection  at  picking  time 


on  both  BaldAvin  and  McIntosh  apples, 
made  in  co-operation  Avith  the  specialist 
in  pomology  and  the  county  extension  ser¬ 
vice  offices,  indicated  from  a  trace  to 
around  5  per  cent  in  the  better  sprayed 
orchards,  and  from  25  per  cent  to  over 
90  per  cent  in  poorly  sprayed  or  un- 
sprayed  orchards.” 

More  than  2,000  copies  of  the  leaflet 
giving  the  prize  list  of  the  apple  depart¬ 
ment,  have  been  distributed  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  SIioav.  All  indications 
point  out  that  the  apple  exhibits  this 
January  will  be  unequaled  for  number 
and  quality ;  winners  in  the  more  import¬ 
ant  commercial  varieties  are  certainly  go¬ 
ing  to  have  good  fruit.  One  of  the  best 
fruit  judges  in  the  East,  Professor  Mac- 
Daniels,  of  Cornell  University,  Avill  of¬ 
ficiate. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  announces 
that  10  State  inspectors  are  hoav  located 
at  apple  canneries  and  barreling  plants 
in  the  commonAvealth.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  a  million  bushels  of  bulk 
apples  will  be  inspected  by  these  men  this 
season.  The  old  system  of  placing  a  flat 
price  on  the  fruit  while  it  is  still  on  the 
tree  appears  to  have  been  relegated  to  the 
past  in  favor  of  the  neAV  plan  Avhere  a 
groAver  receives  pay  for  his  fruit  in  ac¬ 
cordance  Avith  its  quality,  as  shoAvn  by 
the  Federal  grades.  r.  ii.  sudds. 


Mulching’  Perennials ;  Plants 
to  Bloom  in  Shade 

1.  Is  peat  moss  and  salt  grass  a  good 
combination  to  cover  beds  for  the  Winter? 
If  so  hoAV  thick  must  I  use  it?  2.  Would 
you  give  me  perennials  and  annuals  that 
bloom  in  Summer  and  Fall  in  a  shady 
place?  g.  k. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

1.  Salt  or  marsh  hay  alone  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mulch ;  Ave  see  no  reason  for 
mixing  the  peat  moss  Avith  it,  although 
peat  itself-  is  considered  a  good  mulch 
for  flower  beds  and  shrubberies.  The 
mulch  is  applied  after  the  ground  freezes, 
so  as  to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  It  is  usually  applied  from  three 
to  six  inches  deep. 

2.  The  little  trailing  myrtle,  Vinca 
minor,  grows  very  Avell  in  shady  places ; 
it  begins  to  bloom  very  early  in  Spring, 
and  the  glossy  evergreen  leaves  are  at¬ 
tractive  at  all  seasons.  The  Funkias,  or 
plantain  lilies,  do  Avell  in  shade  and 
bloom  from  the  middle  of  Summer  to  Fall, 
after  many  other  floAvers  are  over.  Lily 
of  the  Amlley  enjoys  shade,  hut  likes  a 
rich  moist  soil  ;liowever,  it  will  often  be 
found  doing  well  Avhere  the  soil  is  rather 
dry.  Kentucky  blue  bells  or  Virginia 
cowslip  (Mertensia)  does  especially  Avell 
in  a  shady  moist  place.  Lythrum  or 
purple  loosestrife  is  fine  in  partial  shade. 
Liatris  or  blazing  star  does  Avell  in  sun 
or  shade.  Pentstemon  is  excellent  in  par¬ 
tial  shade.  Physostegia  or  false  dragon¬ 
head  is  showy  and  free-blooming  in  sun 
or  shade ;  so  is  Polemonium  or  Jacob’s 
ladder.  English  primrose  and  cowslips  do 
Avell  in  shade,  blooming  in  early  Spring. 

Pansies  are  about  the  best  annuals 
to  groAv  in  a  shady  place.  Petunias  do 
Avell  under  such  conditions.  Tuberous 
Begonias  thrive  Avith  partial  shade  and 
are  extremely  shoAvy. 


Apple  Pollination  and 
Spraying 

Will  Jonathan  or  McIntosh  pollinate 
Northern  Spy  and  Delicious?  By  setting 
two  grafts  in  each  tree  Avill  there  he 
enough  pollen  for  cross-pollination?  Will 
McIntosh  pollinate  itself  sufficient  to 
produce  a  good  crop?  What  formula 
should  be  used  for  spraying  and  at  Avhat 
time?  F.  s. 

Fenton,  Mich. 

McIntosh  will  not  set  fruit  to  its  pol¬ 
len.  There  must  be  some  other  variety  to 
pollinate  it.  So  far  as  uoav  known,  Jona¬ 
than  and  McIntosh  Avill  pollinate  North¬ 
ern  Spy  and  Delicious.  The  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  in  connection  Avith  Spy  is  the  late¬ 
ness  of  its  bloom,  but  in  a  normal  season 
there  is  enough  late  bloom  still  hanging 
around  the  edges  of  adjacent  trees  to  give 
sufficient  pollen  for  pollination.  Tavo 
grafts  to  the  tree  should  be  enough.  It 
takes  only  a  single  branch  or  bouquet  of 
blossoms  to  make  quite  a  difference  in 
the  set  in  an  orchard.  Pails  full  of 
branches  in  blossom  have  been  set  through 
orchards  with  very  good  results  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  set  of  fruit. 

For  the  very  latest  and  best  spray  in¬ 


formation  for  your  particular  locality  you 
will  do  Avell  to  Avrite  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Local  condi¬ 
tions  vary  so  much  that  it  does  not  pay 
either  to  give  or  to  practice  too  general 
spraying  directions.  In  general,  hoAvever, 
the  schedule  will  be  something  like  this: 

(1)  Delayed  dormant  spray  of  2%  gal¬ 
lons  lime-sulphur,  2 y2  lbs.  lead  arsenate, 
%  pint  nicotine  sulphate,  in  Avater  to 
make  100  gallons,  applied  Avhen  the  leaves 
of  the  blossom  buds  are  out  *4  to  %  in. 
If  scale  is  present,  11  gallons  of  lime- 
sulphur  should  be  used  instead  of  2%. 

(2)  Pre-blossom  spray,  applied  when  the 

buds  of  the  blossom  clusters  are  separated, 
using  2*4  gallons  lime-sulphur,  2 y2  lbs. 
lead  arsenate,  in  AA7ater  to  make  100  gal¬ 
lons.  (3)  Calyx  spray,  when  the  last  of 
the  petals  are  falling,  using  lime-sulphur 
2V2  gallons,  lead  arsenate  2^4  lbs.,  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  one  pint,  in  Avater  to  make 
100  gallons.  If  red  bug  is  not  present, 
the  nicotine  may  be  omitted.  (4)  Later 
sprays  during  the  Summer,  determined 
by  weather  conditions,  codling  moth  and 
apple  maggot,  using  lime-sulphur  2%  gal¬ 
lons,  lead  arsenate  2%  lbs.,  in  Avater  to 
make  100  gallons.  h.  b.  t. 


Action  of  Dwarf  Trees 

I  am  interested  in  the  statement  of 
L.  Benjamin  Reber,  on  page  1154,  that  he 
has  not  had  a  crop  of  apples  on  his  (hvai'f 
trees  although  they  are  10  years  old.  I 
have  had  a  similar  experience  on  my 
small  place.  Six  years  ago  I  planted 
both  (hvarf  and  standard  trees  of  apples, 
cherries,  plums  and  pears.  Thus  far  the 
standard  plums  have  borne  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance,  the  standard  pears  have  borne  a 
feAV  fruit,  the  standard  cherries  haAre 
borne  for  tAvo  years,  and  this  year  the 
standard  apples  had  a  feAV  blossoms,  but 
not  a  single  dwarf  tree  of  any  variety 
has  had  a  blossom  although  claims  are 
made  that  they  will  bear  in  half  the  time 
required  for  the  standard  trees.  I  am 
wondering  if  other  readers  have  had  a 
similar  experience.  The  dtvarfs  have  been 
pruned  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
nurseries  from  which  I  bought  them. 

North  Carolina.  f.  ii.  e. 


Potatoes  in  Christmas 
Parcels 

Ten-pound  Christmas  gift  packages  of 
choice  baking  potatoes  are  being  made  up 
by  San  Luis  Valley,  Colo.,  groAvers  for 
sale  to  business  men  and  others,  and  as 
a  feature  of  the  sixth  annual  San  Luis 
Valley  Pure  Seed  Show  at  Alamosa. 
This  novel  idea  of  preparing  small  pack¬ 
ages  of  fine  potatoes  for  Christmas  gifts 
is  an  excellent  one  and  could  be  used  to 
advantage  by  groAvers  in  other  sections 
of  the  State,  according  to  Dr.  E.  P. 
Sandsten,  state  horticulturist  at  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Agricultural  College.  Special  prizes 
Avill  be  aAvarded  to  the  farmers  Avho  pre¬ 
pare  the  most  attractive  packages  of 
potatoes  for  mailing  Christmas  gifts,  it 
is  announced  by  Max  C.  Grandy,  Ala¬ 
mosa  County  extension  agent.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  being  packed  in  light  crates  10 
inches  square  and  four  inches  deep,  Avhieh 
contain  from  nine  to  12  potatoes.  These 
crates  are  to  he  Avrapped  in  fancy  Christ¬ 
mas  paper.  Possibly  tissue  paper,  tin- 
foil  or  some  similar  Avropping  will  be 
employed  to  add  to  the  attractiveness 
and  holiday  effect  of  the  packages. 
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The  Young  Farmers’  Activi¬ 
ties  at  the  State  Fair 

The  Young  Farmers’  activities  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  for  the  fourth 
time,  were  a  bigger  success  than  ever. 
The  activities  started  Monday  morning 
in  judging  horses  and  culminated  Tuesday 
evening  in  a  large  attendance  at  the 
annual  banquet  at  Hotel  Syracuse. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon  with  President  Howard  J.  Hill, 
of  Albion,  presiding.  Several  items  of 
business  were  discussed  and  disposed  of. 
The  delegates  then  elected  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  officers  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows:  David  Wilcox,  of  Fulton,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Olin 
Spencer,  of  Homer,  Editor  of  ‘"The  New 
York  Timer”  and  William  Rothfuss,  of 
Webster,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Eight  boys  were  selected  as  vice-presi¬ 
dents  to  represent  the  following  districts : 
Delaware-Susquehanna,  Barney  Eastman, 
of  Portville.  Chautauqua,  Albert  Palmer; 
North  Country,  Darcy  Goodnuff,  of 
Gouverneur ;  Central  New  York, 
Raymond  Austin,  of  Fulton ;  Ontario, 
Howard  Willis,  of  Naples;  Hudson  River, 
Egbert  Harcourt,  of  Highland ;  Mohawk- 
Clienango,  Fredrick  Thompson,  of 
Holland  Patent;  Allegany-Steuben,  Elwin 
Keech,  of  Hammondsport. 

Seventeen  boys  were  awarded  the 
Empire  Farmer  degree  as  follows :  Wil¬ 
liam  Rothfuss,  of  Webster;  Olin  Spencer, 
or  Homer;  Donald  Kirby  and  Clifford 
Bower,  of  Trumansburg ;  William  Allen, 
of  Marathon ;  David  Wilcox  and 
Raymond  Austin,  of  Fulton ;  Ross  Ames 
and  Grath  McGregor  of  Endicott; 
William  Stewart,  of  Dryden ;  Berton 
Dawley  and  Elton  Hall,  of  Forestville; 
Elwin  Keech,  of  Hammondsport;  Louis 
Dorn,  of  Boonville ;  and  Willis  Montana, 
of  Wolcott.  These  boys  were  awarded 
the  Empire  Farmer  key  for  attaining 
such  a  position  in  the  association. 

William  Rothfuss  and  Olin  Spencer 
were  selected  to  represent  the  association 
at  the  National  Congress  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  held  at  Kansas 
City  during  the  American  Royal  the 
latter  part  of  November. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Akin,  of  the  New  York  State 
Horse  Breeders’  Association,  presented 
a  cup  to  the  Marathon  team  for  winning 
first  place  in  the  horse  judging  contest. 
Second  prize  went  to  the  Alfred  team. 
Awards  in  other  judging  events  were : 
Potatoes,  Sodus  first  and  Chautauqua 
second ;  apples,  Horseheads  first  and 
Wilson  second ;  dairy  cattle,  Portsville 
first  and  Worcester  second. 

Berne  A.  Pyrke,  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Market,  presented 
the  State  Fair  plaque  to  the  Chautauqua 
team  for  scoring  highest  in  all  events. 
Portsville  was  second,  Horseheads  third, 
Wolcott  fourth  and  Canandaigua  fifth. 
Commissioner  Pyrke  also  presented 
medals  to  the  three  boys  highest  in  dairy 
cattle.  They  were;  Roy  Murphy,  of 
Marcellus,  first;  William  Patterson,  of 
Newark  Valley,  second  and  Milton  Hislop 
of  Clmzy,  third.  These  boys  represented 
New  York  State  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Raymond  Jansen,  teacher  of  agriculture 
at  Marcellus,  accompanied  the  team  on 
their  trip. 

The  three  boys  highest  in  judging 
poultry  were :  George  Hoffman,  of 
Odessa,  first;  John  Gleason,  of 
Chautauqua,  second  and  Stanton 
Livermore  of  Dryden,  third.  They  also 
went  to  St.  Louis  with  the  others. 
Forestville  was  awarded  first  place  in 
the  Young  Farmers’  Chapter  contest  for 
the  best  activities  during  the  year*. 
Webster  took  second  and  Franklinville 
third.  Forestville  took  second  in  the 
national  contest  last  year.  We  all  hope 
they  will  win  first  this  year. 

Melvin  Hall,  of  Forestville,  who  spoke 
on  “The  Future  Farmers  are  on  Their 
Way,”  was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
annual  speaking  contest.  Ten  boys  com¬ 
peted.  Second  place  went  to  Harold 
Thompson  of  Albion,  who  spoke  on 
“Credit  for  the  Farmer  and  His  Organi¬ 
zations.”  By  winning  first  place  Melvin 
Hall  was  awarded  the  right  to  compete 
in  the  regional  contest  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  In  that  contest  he  received  second 
place.  The  winners  from  the  four  regions 
in  the  United  States  will  speak  at 
Kansas  City.  These  speeches  will  be 
broadcast  on  a  nation  wide  hook-up  on 
Monday  evening,  November  17. 


So  ends  the  fourth  year  in  which  the 
Young  Farmers  of  New  York  totaling 
over  2,000  in  membership,  have  had  a 
very  successful  annual  jubilee.  They  have 
always  been  successful  in  their  educa¬ 
tional,  economic  and  social  undertakings. 
The  officers  and  advisors  of  the  past  wish 
them  the  best  of  success  in  the  future. 

HOWARD  J.  HILL. 


Some  Rhode  Island  Apples 

This  picture  might  be  of  interest  as 
showing  how  apples  grow  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  The  one  at  the  right  weighs  one 
pound  six  ounces;  the  next,  one  pound 


A  Group  of  Large  Opalescent  Apples 

four  ounces ;  and  the  group  of  five  weighs 
five  pounds  two  ounces,  an  average  of 
more  than  a  pound  each.  The  variety  is 
Opalescent. 

These  apples  were  picked  in  my  garden 
from  a  scion  set  about  eight  years  ago 
in  a  dwarf  Snow  apple  tree,  and  which 
is  now  about  one-sixth  of  the  tree.  The 
crop  was  a  bushel  and  a  half,  over  half 


of  which  will  weigh  over  a  half  pound 
each.  They  received  no  special  care  aside 
from  .spraying,  and  were  not  thinned. 
The  Snow  part  of  the  tree  cropped  about 
five  bushels.  c.  c.  thurston. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

We  are  having  one  of  the  finest  Falls 
ever  experienced  in  this  country.  Not 
much  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  warm, 
sunny  days  have  been  a  pleasure  to  all. 
Fall  work  is  well  in  hand.  Almost  all 
the  beans  have  been  thrashed,  the  sugar 
beets  are  nearly  all  marketed,  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  is  being  done,  and  everything  put  in 
readiness  for  Winter.  I  wish  I  could 
write  that  1930  had  been  a  prosperous 
year,  but  it  has  not.  Grain  yields  were 
fair,  but  the  price  very  low.  Wheat  is 
$1.25  per  cwt. 

Beans  ran  as  high  as  five  cents  a  pound 
before  any  were  thrashed.  The  price  then 
began  tumbling ;  a  new  low  level  each 
successive  day.  We  sold  ours  for  $2.75 
per  cwt.,  and  in  two  days  there  was  no 
sale  for  them  at  any  price.  Buyers  have 
begun  nibbling  again  and  today  one  of 
our  neighbors  sold  his  for  $2.25  per  cwt. 
Potatoes  are  70c  per  cwt.;  apples  25c  to 
$1  per  bushel.  A  neighbor  plunged  on 
onions.  He  raised  3,000  sacks  of  mar¬ 
ketable  onions  on  15  acres  of  ground. 
There  is  no  market  whatever  for  them, 
and  he  is  piling  them  in  another  neigh¬ 
bor’s  big  barn.  There  are  storage  houses 
for  onions  in  some  of  the  nearby  towns, 
but  they  are  demanding  storage  charges 
in  advance,  refusing  to  take  the  onions 
as  security.  After  the  marketable  onions 
were  all  picked  up  this  grower  invited  his 
neighbors  to  help  themselves  to  those  left 
on  the  ground.  I  am  sure  there  were 
75  or  maybe  100  bushels  on  the  ground. 
We  soon  picked  up  all  we  can  use  through 


the  Winter.  We  are  well  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  vegetables  excepting  cab¬ 
bage.  Lice  and  hot  weather  shortened 
our  yield,  but  we  can  buy  nice  heads  for 
a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 

Some  nearby  neighbors  are  raising  cu¬ 
cumber  seed  for  a  Grand  Junction  seed 
firm.  They  have  not  thrashed  the  cukes 
yet,  but  the  last  report  was  they  expected 
to  raise  about  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  The  ripe  cucumbers  are 
fed  into  a  big  hopper-like  machine  with 
rollers,  and  the  seeds  and  pulp  separated. 
The  seeds  drop  into  a  big  pit  where  they 
are  allowed  to  ferment,  then  are  drained 
off  and  spread  on  big  screen  frames  to 
dry.  Some  of  the  growers  are  going  to 
try  to  run  water  through  the  machine 
while  thrashing,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  fermenting  process. 

Turkeys  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds 
and  one  grower  claims  his  flock  had  eaten 
fifty  dollars’  worth  before  he  could  get 
them  thrashed.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to 
guess  what  turkey  prices  will  be,  but  the 
report  has  been  sent  out  that  there  is 
an  over-production  and  the  price  will  be 
under  that  of  last  year.  Ten  of  the  tur¬ 
key-raising  States  of  the  West. and  North¬ 
west  are  organized  into  one  organization, 
and  it*  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage 
in  those  10  States.  The  farmers  and 
poultrymen  have  noticed  for  a  long  time 
that  “a  great  over-production”  is  always 
reported  on  everything  until  the  product, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  hands.  A  shortage  then  is  im¬ 
mediately  reported,  and  up  goes  the  price. 

Eggs  are  now  bringing  30c  a  dozen  at 
the  stores.  Some  of  the  folks  who  have 
big  flocks  of  pullets  complain  that  they 
are  only  getting  12e  a  dozen  for  pullet 

0<ro,S# 

Butterfat  is  32c.  We  still  pay  $1.65 
for  a  48-lb.  sack  of  flour.  Bacon  is  35c 
per  lb. ;  sugar,  $5.49  per  cwt. 

Mesa  Co.,  Colo.  MRS.  P.  U. 


"Increase  Your  Profits  by  Lowering  Your  Production  Costs" 


'r-T 

V .  * 


Do  you  know  the  Full  Meaning 
of  “FARMALL”  and 
“Far mall  EQUIPMENT”? 


THE  FARMALL  Tractor,  by  itself,  is  a  general- 
utility  power  plant  for  any  farm.  Farmall  Equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  make  additional  use  of  the 
power  of  the  FARMALL  Tractor — that’s  why 
it  increases  the  value  of  the  FARMALL. 

The  FARMALL,  by  itself,  is  a  practi¬ 
cal,  economical  tractor  that  applies 
its  power  at  drawbar,  belt,  and  power 
take-off.  It  plows  two  furrows;  pulls  all  seed¬ 
bed  implements;  pulls  and  powers  grain  and 
corn  harvesting  machines;  operates  threshers, 
ensilage  cutters,  huskers  and  shredders,  feed 
grinders,  corn  shelters,  saws,  pumps,  etc.  It  is 
the  original  all-purpose  tractor. 

Of  all  the  special  pieces  of  Farm- 
all  Equipment,  you  will  need  only 
machines  designed  for  the  crops  you 
raise.  If  you  grow  corn  you  will  probably 
want  a  planter,  cultivator,  and  maybe  a  corn 
picker.  For  cotton,  you  will  be  interested  in 


a  planter,  cultivator,  and  perhaps  a  duster. 
You  will  want  a  power  mower  if  you  have 
hay,  and  you  may  have  use  for  a  sweep  rake. 
Potato  growers  can  use  a  cultivator  and  the 
new  power-drive  digger.  Farmall  hitches  make 
it  easy  to  use  much  of  the  machinery  already 
on  the  farm. 

The  Farmall  System  of  Farming  is 
the  perfect  combination  of  Power 
and  Equipment  for  a  great  amount 


FARMALL 
System  of 
Farming 


of  work  at  high  speed  and  low  cost.  It  greatly 
increases  the  range  of  power  farming.  It  makes 
horseless  farming  a  reality.  More  than  100,000 
FARMALL  Tractors  are  now  on  farms  in  all 
sections  and  on  all  crops  (more  than  1,000 
FARMALL  owners  are  farming  entirely 
without  horses).  See  the  FARMALL  Tractor 
and  Equipment  for  your  own  crops  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store.  Write  us 
for  information. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

FARMALL  TRACTORS 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

November,  13,  1030. 


MILK 

November :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
rent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.SS% ;  2B. 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
•r>% c  per  .1  of  I  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 


is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers : 

(’lass  1, 

$3.17 ; 

Class  2,  .$2 ;  Class  3,  $1 

.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  . 

80.37%  @.$0.38 

Extra  92  score . 

.37 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.30  @ 

.30 

Seconds  . 

.28  @ 

.29 

Lower  rades . 

.27  @ 

•27% 

Ladles  . 

.20%  @ 

.5o% 

Packing  stock . 

.18  ( rt. 

.25 

Penovated  . 

.31  @ 

.31% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.39%® 

.40 

Extra  . 

.39 

Firsts . 

.37% 

Seconds  . 

.31  @ 

.33 

Centralized  . 

.28  @ 

.34 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  .  . 

$0.21  @$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials  . 

.21  @ 

■21% 

Fresh  fancy  . 

.20 

Wisconsin.  Whole  Milk — 

Flats,  1930  cured  .  . 

.19%® 

.20 

Fresh  . 

.19%® 

.19% 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  . . 

.19%  (a 

.19% 

1930  cured  . 

.19%  @ 

.20 

Young  America,  fresh  .  . 

.19%  @ 

.19% 

June  . 

.20  @ 

.21 

Other  States,  daisies  . . . 

.19  @ 

.19% 

EGGS 

Receipts  moderate  and  prices 

one  to 

two  cents  higher  on  most  grades. 


Nearby  whites  extra  . . 

.$0.58 

@$0 

.59 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.  .48 

(ft 

.50 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.45 

Firsts . 

@ 

.34 

Pullets  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.38 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  .40 

(rt 

.58 

Mixed  colors . 

.  .45 

Crt 

.56 

Gathered  best . 

»  .45 

@ 

.49 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .20 

(rt 

.35 

Storage  best  . 

.  Pfl 

(rt 

.27 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .21 

Crt 

.24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.37 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .23® 

.31 

Roosters  . 

.  .14® 

<» 

Fowls  . 

18  (rt 

28 

Ducks  . 

22 

Turkeys — Dry. 

Maryland,  young  toms  . . . . 

.  .28® 

.37 

Hens  . 

.  .27® 

.34 

Mediums  . 

.  ,°6@ 

.29 

Did  toms  . 

.  .26® 

.29 

Hens  . 

.  .27® 

.30 

Virginia,  young  toms  . 

.  .‘>8® 

.35 

Hens  . 

.  .4>6@ 

OO 

.•  >_ 

Mediums  . 

.  .22® 

.25 

Old  toms . 

.  .26® 

.29 

Hens  . 

.  />7@ 

.30 

Northwestern  &  Mt.  States- 

Young  toms  . 

.  .28® 

.35 

Hens  . 

.  .26® 

.32 

Mediums  . 

.  .22® 

.25 

Western,  young  toms  . 

.  .26® 

.33 

Hens  . 

.  .26® 

.31 

Mediums  . 

.  .21® 

.24 

Southwestern,  young  toms  . 

.  .25® 

.31 

Hens  . 

,25® 

.29 

Mediums  . 

.  .20® 

.23 

Old  toms  . 

.  .24® 

28 

Hens  . 

.25® 

.29 

Iced,  2  a  3c  under  dry. 

Argentina,  young  toms  . .  . 

.  .27® 

.30 

Hens  . 

.25® 

.28 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

.  .30® 

.45 

|UdU.'',  ^IcIUUU,  JO . .’IvVU 

Dark,  doz .  1.50(a)  2.50 

Culls  .  1.2p@  1-50 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  BABBITS 


Fowls,  lb. 
Chickens  . 
Boosters  . 
Ducks  . .  . 
Geese  .  .  .  . 
Babbits,  lb. 


.$0.19@$0 

.25 

.  .IS® 

>» 

.  .16® 

.17 

.  .18® 

.19 

.  .18® 

.30 

.  .10® 

.18 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . $3.00® 

In  bulk.  ISO  lbs .  3.15® 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 2.50 (rt 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .50® 

Del.  and  Md.,  bskt . 1.00® 

dried  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs  . $6.75 

Pea  .  5.75 

Bed  Kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 


$3.25 

3.40 

2.75 

2.00 

1.35 


.00 

6.00 

7.75 

8.50 


LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $7.75@11.50 

Bulls  .  5.00®  5.75 

Cows  .  3.00®  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 13.00®14.00 

Common  to  good  .  9.00®11.00 

(Sheep  . .  3.00®  4.50 

Lamhs  .  7.50®  0.00 

Ilogs  .  7.25®  0.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.15® $0.1 6 

Good  to  choice . 10®  .14 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16.00®22.00 

Bulls  . 11.00®]  2.50 

Cows  . 10.00@13.00 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . $4.50@$S.50 


Beets,  bu . 40®  .50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  . 10@  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 20.00@22.00 

Carrots,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 75®  4.50 

Celery,  doz . 75®  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75®  2.25 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00®  2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  6.00®  8.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  4.75 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50®  6.00 

Okra,  bu .  1.50®  3.00 

Onions — 

Western  N.  Y.,  50  lbs . 50@  .60 

Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lb.  bag  . 40®  .60 

Peas,  bu . 3.50®  4.50 

Peppers,  bu . 50®  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00®  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 40®  1.25 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 1.00®  1.75 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00®  4.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00®  4.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $5.00®$S.OO 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2.00®  4.50 

Wealthy  .  2.00®  4.50 

Alexander  .  1.75®  4.00 

Greening  .  2.00®  5.50 

Wolf  Biver .  2.00®  4.50 

Spy  .  2.50®  6.50 

Pears,  bu . 75®  2.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 2.25®  3.50 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 40®  .55 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$28.00® 20.00 

No.  2  .  25.00®27.00 

No.  3  . 21.00® 24.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00® 25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  14.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.03% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 80 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 43 


Bye  . 37 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  red  ....  $0.77% 

Kansas  City — 


No.  2  dark  . $0.71  ®  .78 

No.  2  hard . 70  ®  .77 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 75%  @  .78% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled, 

qt . 1 

$0.4  9 

Grade  B  . 

.16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.50 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

. 35® 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. 65® 

.70 

Gathered  . 

. 40® 

.55 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 40® 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 40® 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

. 45® 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

. 35® 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

. 30® 

.60 

String  beans,  lb . 

. 25® 

.30 

Green  peas,  lb . 

.40 

Buffalo  Markets 

Most  produce  holds  about  steady  in  price. 
Cauliflower  and  celery  are  stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs,  41  to  42c; 
firsts.  38  to  40c;  undergrades,  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies.  22c;  longhorn.  22  to 
23c;  brick,  25c;  brick  Swiss,  28c;  limburger, 
31c.  Eggs,  firm:  nearby  fancy,  55  to  60c;  grade 
A.  40  to  50c;  grade  B,  26  to  39c;  grade  C,  22 
to  24c;  nearby  at  mark.  29  to  52c;  western,  29 
to  31c;  pullets,  26  to  35c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  21 
to  30c;  chickens,  27  to  32c;  old  roosters.  16  to 
20c;  broilers,  27  to  38c;  ducks,  23  to  24c:  tur¬ 
keys.  36  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
17  to  23c;  old  roosters.  15c;  springers.  16  to 
22c;  ducks,  17  to  22c;  turkeys.  33  to  37c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  un¬ 
classified.  bu..  50  to  75c:  Greening.  Hubbardson, 
90c  to  $1;  Wealthy.  Baldwin.  Northern  Spy.  $1 
to  .$1.25;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  King. 
$1.25;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu..  60c  to  $1.05;  Maine.  150-lb. 
bag.  $2.75  to  $3;  Idaho  bakers,  55-lb.  box, 
$3.25;  sweets,  N.  ,T.,  hamper,  $1.90  to  $2.60. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  weak:  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $6:  marrow,  $8.50;  white  kidney, 
$9.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1:  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2.75  to  $3.10;  grapes,  home-grown,  12-qt.  bskt., 
40  to  50c:  Cal.,  lug.  90c  to  $1.40;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $6.75  to  $10.50;  Fla.,  $2.50  to  $6;  pears, 
home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  pomegranates, 
Cal.,  lug.  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables.  —  Artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $3  to 
$3.25;  asparagus,  Cal.,  crate.  $3  to  $5.50;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  Fla.,  Hamper.  $3  to  $3.25; 
beets,  bu..  50c;  doz.  belts..  30  to  40c:  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  18c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  40c; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  celery,  doz.,  35  to  60c:  cucumbers,  Fla., 
bu.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  chicory,  doz.,  70  to 
75c;  eggplant,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  40  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1;  parsnips,  %  bu.,  75c;  peas,  Cal.,  hamper. 
$4.25;  peppers,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  pumpkins,  bu.,  25 
to  50c:  radishes,  doz.  belts.,  20  to  25c;  spinach, 
bu..  75c  to  $1;  squash,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  tomatoes, 
8-lb.  bskt..  $1.15  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu..  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$18  to  $19:  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18:  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $20.50; 
standard  middlings,  $19.50;  red-dog.  $27;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein,  $33.25;  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent.  $37.50:  hominy.  $31.25; 
gluten,  $3.3. !K>:  oat  feed.  $10.75;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike, 
$16  to  $17;  clover,  $15  to  $17.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Decided  inactivity  on  apples  and  price  weak¬ 
ness  on  potatoes  were  features  of  this  week’s 
produce  markets  at  Boston.  Cabbage  and  let¬ 
tuce  also  sold  slowly.  Native  spinach  continued 
to  sell  well  because  of  lack  of  competition  from 
outside  sources. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy;  demand 

slow.  Market  weak.  Native  Baldwins,  50c  to 


$1;  few,  $1.25.  McIntosh,  ord.,  50c  to  $1; 
best,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy, 
small  lots,  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  35  to  75c;  cut  off,  slow  demand, 
40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  Danish, 
few  sales,  $1 ;  few,  85c  to  $1  100-lb.  sacks. 

Carrots.- -Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  21  bchs.,  35  to  65c;  cut  off.  40  to 
60c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.,  erts.,  few  sales,  $2 
to  $2.25  crt. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  Early  Blacks,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Howes, 
$2.50  to  $3  Vi -bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  best,  $6  to  $8;  medium 
to  No.  1,  $3  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Esearole. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  h.h.,  35  to  50c;  few,  60c  std.  bu. 
box.;  Calif.,  4-5  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $4  crt. 

Unions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  <iO  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valiev, 
ord.,  75c  to  $1.25;  few  best,  $1.50  100  IDs. ; 
Mich.,  bags,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  N.  Y.,  $1  to  $1.25 
100  lbs. 

I’arsley.  — -  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  mostly  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native.  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box:  Maine,  loo 
lbs.,  $1.60  to  $1.65  bag;  P.  E.  I.,  Mts.,  $1.75  to 
$1.80  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  40 
to  50  bchs.,  outdoor,  50c  to  $1;  h.h.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  Turban  and  Marrow,  mostly  50  to  65c 
bbl.;  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  10  to  15c;  few,  16c  lb.;  Ohio  li.h., 
$1  to  $1.25  8-lb.  bskt.;  Calif.,  lug,  $1.25  to  $2. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand  fair; 
No.  1  Timothy,  $26;  eastern,  $18.50  to  $23.50; 
clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsettled,  creamery  extras, 
SSVic:  firsts,  33%  to  38c:  seconds,  22  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  58c;  white  extras,  56  to  57c; 
fresh  eastern.  48  to  53c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  26  to  29c;  3  to  3 Vi  lbs.,  22 
to  23c;  broilers,  small,  32  to  33c;  large,  26  to 
27c;  chickens,  26  to  29c;  natives,  30  to  32c: 
roosters,  20  to  21c  lb.:  live  fowl,  22  to  23c; 
Leghorns,  16  to  18c;  broilers,  21  to  23c;  roost¬ 
ers.  15  to  16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady;  twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
27  to  28c;  N.  Y.  fresh,  20  to  23c;  western  held, 
24  to  26c;  fresh,  20  to  21c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7  to 
$7.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6.50  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9; 
Lima,  $10  to  $10.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c;  clothing.  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing,  29 
to  30c:  clothing,  26  to  27c;  V4  blood,  combing, 
29  to  30c;  clothing,  20  to  27c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  73  to  75c; 
clothing,  63  to  65c;  Vi  blood,  combing,  63  to 

67c:  clothing,  55  to  57c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  57c £  clothing,  49  to  52c:  Vi  blood,  combing, 
oO  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Terr  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  73  to  75c:  clothing,  65  to  68c;  %  blood, 
combing,  68  to  71c;  clothing.  60  to  63c;  %  blood, 
combing,  59  to  61c;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  V4 

blood,  combing,  55  to  57c;  clothing,  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  about 
steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  fair.  Bulk  of 
sales,  $9  to  $9.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  fully  normal, 
market  mostly  steady  with  last  week,  demand 
fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Sheep.- — Supply  sheep  and  lambs  moderate, 
market  barely  steady;  demand  fair. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice.  84  lbs.  down,  $7 
to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $4.50  to  $7. 

Ewes  — Common  to  good.  $1  to  $3.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  milk  cows  about  normal; 
market  mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago;  de¬ 
mand  only  fair.  Choice,  head,  $200  to  $220; 
good,  $165  to  $200;  medium,  $100  to  $120;  com¬ 
mon,  $60  to  $90. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch _ $9.15@$9.50 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  good  and  ch....  9.35(a)  9.65 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  cli..  9.50®  9.65 
Hvy.  wts.  ,250  to  350,  good  and  ch..  9.10®  9.65 
I'kg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  7.75®  8.50 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _  8.75®  9.15 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.25®$8.50 

Medium  .  5.75®  7.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.50@  5.75 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch..  2.75®  5.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.25®  3.50 

120  to  150.  med.  and  ch .  1.75®  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.00®  2.25 

CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . $S.00®$8.75 

Medium  .  6.75®  S.OO 

Common  .  5.00®  6.75 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  7.75®  8.75 

Medium  .  6.50®  7.75 

Heifers.  500  to  850.  good  .  6.75®  7.50 

Common  and  medium  .  4.25®  6.75 

Cows,  good  .  4.75®  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  4.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  1.75®  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.75®  6.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.75 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  ch .  9.00®12.50 

Medium  .  6.00®  9.00 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00®  6.00 

Calves,  250  to  500,  good  and  ch _ 6.00®  8.50 

Common  and  medium . 3.00@  6.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  Mass.  Utility,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$3  to  $3.25;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1  2% -in 
Wealthies,  $1.10  to  $1.15:  poorer,  90c;  2V4-in., 
90c  to  $1;  2V->-in.  Kings,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  poorer, 
$1;  2V4-in._  Baldwins,  $1.15  to  $1.25:  Hubbards- 
tons,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  poorer,  $1;  Northwestern 
Greenings,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Winter  Bananas, 
$1.25;  Twenty  Ounce.  $1.25;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.15;  2%-in.  Alexanders,  75c; 
N.  J.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Grimes  Golden,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  unclassified.  2V4-in.  Staymans,  $1  to 
$1.19;  Ohio,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Jonathans,  $1 
to  $1.15;  bu.  boxes.  Mass.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Danish 
Seed.  $1.25  to  $1.65;  90-lb.  sacks.  Domestic,  50 
to  75c;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  cel¬ 
ery,  N.  Y..  2-3  erts.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  poorer, 
$1-35;  cranberries.  N.  J.,  25-lb.  boxes,  Centen¬ 
nials,  $3  to  $3.15;  grapes,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Con¬ 
cords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  43  to  48c;  onions,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  45  to  50c;  pears, 
N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  Kieffers,  No.  1,  best,  85c  to 
$1;  poorer,  low  as  40c;  No.  2,  40  to  50c;  Seckels, 
small,  $1.25;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  90c  to 
$1;  potatoes,  U.  S*.  No.  1,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  150- 
lb.  sacks,  $2.75;  120-lb.  sacks,  best,  $2.15  to 
$2.35;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks,  Russets,  $2.40  to 
$2.50;  spinach,  Ohio,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25;  squash, 


N.  J.,  bbl.,  $1.25;  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
Va.  yel.,  bbls.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  N.  .1.  yel.,  bu. 
liprs.,  $1.75  to  $2:  Georgia,  bu.  bskt.,  yellows, 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  La.,  bu.  erts.,  Porto  Ricans, 
$1.40  to  $1.65;  >S.  C.,  bu.  bskt.,  Porto  Ricans, 
fair  quality,  $1;  turnips,  bu.  bskt.,  washed, 
Ohio  and  N.  .T.,  75  to  85c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  31V4 
to  34 Vic;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  35)4  to  39V4c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  41)4  to  44 Vic;  western 
storage  whites,  25c;  browns,  22  to  23c;  at 
mark.  21V4e. 

Poultry’. — Live  heavy  hens,  23  to  25c;  med., 
17  to  20c;  Leghorns.  12  to  15c;  colored  spring¬ 
ers.  heavy,  20  to  21c;  med.,  17  to  18c;  Leg¬ 
horns.  16c;  old  roosters,  14c:  ducks,  16  to  17c; 
Spring  geese,  15c;  turkeys.  20  to  27c  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  piegons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  36e;  hog-dressed,  32e  lb. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

1  he  demand  for  white  potatoes  continued  very 
slow  at  Philadelphia  during  the  past  week. 
Prices  held  about  steady  but  the  movement  was 
limited.  Maine  Green  Mountains  sold  at  $1.80 
to  $1.90  per  100  lbs.,  while  Long  Island  offerings 
were  mostly  $1.75  to  $1.90.  with  a  few  up  to 
$2  per  100  lbs.  Idaho  Russet  Burbanks  moved 
fairly  well  and  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  100 
lbs.  New  Jersey  Redskins  were  also  in  fair 
demand,  with  %-bu.  baskets  bringing  65  to  75c, 
and  sacks  of  100  lbs.  at  $2  to  $2.25.  The  po¬ 
tato  situation  in  general  presents  a  perplexing 
problem.  The  dull  and  draggy  movement  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  failure  of  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  and  city  dealers  to  arrive  at  a  fair  price. 
Growers  believe  that  the  prices  offered  are  too 
low,  while  handlers  at  the  terminal  markets 
contend  that  they  cannot  sell  potatoes  at  the 
existing  prices.  The  industrial  depression  to¬ 
gether  with  unemployment  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  cause  of  the  slow  market.  At  a  time 
like  this  expenditures  are  held  at  a  minimum 
and  buying  is  from  “hand  to  mouth.”  This 
slackening  of  demand  is  shown  in  the  slow  and 
draggy  market  all  Fall.  The  sweet  potato  mar¬ 
ket  is  also  in  a  very  slow  position  and  t lie 
movement  has  been  draggy  at  Philadelphia  for 
several  weeks.  Best  New  Jersey  Yellows  sold 
at  65  to  75c  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  Maryland 
and  Delaware  offerings  have  been  bringing  $2.50 
per  barrel.  The  apple  market  held  about  steady 
with  Washington  boxed  Staymans  selling  at  $1.75 
to  $2.  Nearby  bushels  were  mostly  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  with  fancy  Delicious  and  Staymans  slight¬ 
ly  higher.  Cranberries  met  a  slightly  better  de¬ 
mand.  as  the  Thanksgiving  trade  became  in  a 
general  way.  Massachusetts  V4 -bbl.  boxes  sold 
at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  while  New  Jersey  offerings  of 
large  fancy  stock  reached  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Grapes 
were  dull  with  receipts  heavy  from  California. 
Pears  were  about  steady,  while  lioneydews  moved 
slowly.  Florida  beans  met  a  good  demand  with 
best  stock  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  hamper.  Most  of¬ 
ferings  from  other  sections  were  of  rather  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  sold  slowly.  Beets,  carrots 
and  other  root  crops  were  slow.  Cabbage  was 
about  steady,  but  demand  has  been  limited  most 
of  the  Fall  because  of  the  warm  weather.  New 
York  State  Danish  sold  at  90c  to  $1  per  100 
lbs.,  while  bulk  stock  brought  $15  per  ton. 
Cauliflower  was  steady,  with  Long  Island  crates 
at  $2.50  to  $3.  Lettuce  was  steady,  with  fancy 
New  Jersey  stock  in  demand.  Offerings,  how¬ 
ever,  were  mostly  ordinary  quality.  Best  stock 
brought  75c  to  $1.25  per  crate  of  two  dozen 
heads,  while  poorer  stock  was  as  low  as  35 
to  50c.  ^Mushrooms  were  in  liberal  supply  and 
weaker.  Onions  moved  slowly  at  steady  figures. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  again  lighter  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market,  and  the  price  of  fine  fresh  of¬ 
ferings  advanced  about  4c  per  dozen  during  the 
week.  A  total  of  16,128  eases  were  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  compared  with  19,601  the 
week  before,  and  17,028  eases  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1929.  In  general  the  market 
was  in  the  sellers’  favor,  with  supplies  short 
of  demand  for  many  of  the  best  marks.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  brought  42  to  44c  per  dozen,  while 
fresh  firsts  were  mostly  38c.  Fresh  seconds 
were  mostly  3Sc.  Fresh  seconds  were  rather 
dull,  and  most  sales  were  made  at  24  to  26c. 
The  storage  situation  remains  the  same  with 
stocks  moving  out  slowly  and  with  the  sup¬ 
plies  remaining  on  hand  still  considerably 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Refrigerator  firsts 
sold  at  26  to  27c,  while  seconds  were  quoted 
around  20  to  22c.  On  Nov.  10,  there  were  3,- 
466,650  cases  in  -storage  in  the  10  most  im¬ 
portant  markets  of  the  country  compared  with 
2,562,811  cases  on  the  same  date  of  last  sea¬ 
son. 

Best  offerings  of  live  poultry  moved  well  and 
prices  were  lc  higher.  Fancy  colored  fowls 
brought  26  to  27c  for  the  best  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Mixed  colors  were  mostly  22  to  23c,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  were  19  to  20c  for  the  best  marks.  Spring 
chickens  were  in  fair  demand  and  brought  23 
to  27c  depending  on  the  quality.  Old  roosters 
were  slow  at  15  to  16c.  Turkeys  were  in 
heavier  supply  as  Thanksgiving  approaches.  De¬ 
mand  as  yet  moderate  and  the  market  slightly 
weaker.  Best  birds  sold  at  23  to  26c.  Ducks 
were  slow,  while  geese  moved  fairly  well.  Re¬ 
ports  concerning  the  turkey  crop  indicate  that 
it  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  last  season’s  large 
crop.  The  weather  during  the  past  season  was 
exceptionally  fine,  as  turkeys  require  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  for  the  best  growth.  Some  commercial  areas 
report  a  smaller  crop  than  a  year  ago,  but  this 
is  expected  to  be  offset  by  larger  crops  in  areas 
which  have  not  produced  turkeys  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  the  past. 

Botli  chickens  and  fowls  met  a  good  demand 
in  the  dressed  poultry  market  for  the  past  few 
days.  Offerings  were  moderate  and  demand 
good.  Fowls  brought  28  to  30c,  while  chickens 
were  mostly  30  to  34c  for  the  best  marks.  'Tur¬ 
keys  in  increasing  supply  and  only  the  best 
birds  brought  top  quotations.  It  was  necessary 
to  shade  other  grades  in  order  to  move  stocks. 
Fancy  nearby  toms  sold  at  38  to  40c.  while 
young  hens  were  mostly  36  to  38c.  Western 
offerings  sold  at  32  to  36c,  with  some  old  stock 
offered  at  30  to  31c.  Long  Island  ducks  moved 
well  at  steady  figures,  with  most  sales  at  22c 
per  pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  the  best  grade  was  scarce  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  during  the  week,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  firm.  As  usual  the  bulk  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  consisted  of  ordinary  quality,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  was  slow.  Best  Timothy  for 
feeding  purposes  sold  at  $25.50  per  ton.  Mixed 
hay  was  slow  at  $23  to  $24.50.  Trading  in 
straw  was  moderate,  with  supplies  light.  Rye 
brought  $13  to  $14  per  ton,  while  wheat  was 
mostly  $11  to  $12.  J.  M.  F. 


Apple  Picking  On  Shares 

I  am  having  apples  picked  on  shares. 
What  would  be  a  fair  and  liberal  amount 
for  the  pickers?  e.  j.  l. 

New  York. 

Naturally  much  depends  on  the  apples 
and  their  value.  The  practical  way  to 
get  at  this,  or  any  other  share  matter 
is  on  the  basis  of  wages  and  value  of 
the  products  shared.  If  any  readers  have 
had  experience  in  this  special  matter  of 
apple  picking  for  a  share,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  know. 
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A  Hundred  Years  Ago 

Part  III 

“We  have  been  blessed  with  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fine  season,  and  have  much  cause 
for  thankfulness.  We  have  had  12  and 
15  men  during  the  week ;  in  the  day  t 
could  not  find  time  and  at  night  have 
been  too  much  fatigued  to  write.’  Eliza 
is  glad  to  hear  that  a  young  niece,  De¬ 
borah.  who  has  followed  in  her  mothers 
and  aunt’s  footsteps  and  married  a 
widower  with  a  large  family  “has  laid 
aside  her  curls  and  ruffles.  ’  But  she 
adds  rather  pessimistically  :  “Early  mar¬ 
riages  are  more  likely  to  be  tolerable  than 
late  ones.  I  hope  she  has  not  jumped 
out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire,  as  many  do. 

As  the  years  go  by  we  find  more  and 
more  frequent  allusions,  in  the  Townsend 
letters,  to  the  problem  of  transportation 
of  produce  as  a  difficulty,  and  to  the 
gradual  betterment  of  travel  facilities,  as 
well  as  of  religious  and  social  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  Hulls  were  Episcopalians,  and 
Eliza  frequently  laments  the  absence  of 
a  church  of  her  own  persuasion ;  thus  her 
letters  are  full  of  such  regrets  as  these  : 
“I  attend  meeting  frequently  but  can 
never  become  a  Presbyterian  and  some¬ 
times  fear  I  shall  end  by  being  nothing. 
“My  child  is  a  year  old  and  neither 
weaned  nor  baptized.  There  appears  but 
little  prospect  of  an  Episcopal  church 
nearer  than  Geneva,  40  miles  over  a  bad 
road.”  “We  have  a  very  good  preacher, 
a  substantial  Calvinist,  but  have  had  but 
three  Episcopal  services  since  I  have  been 
here,  performed  by  a  clergyman  on  lus 
way  to  Canada.”  “Tell  Mr.  Hubbard 
(our  Connecticut  pastor)  that  when  he 
goes  to  the  Ohio  he  must  come  this  way.  ’ 
One  March  she  sets  out  to  take  little 
Sarah  to  Geneva  for  baptism,  but  a  sud¬ 
den  thaw  obliges  them  to  return  in 
haste,  their  errand  unaccomplished,  lest 
the  sleighing  disappear!  However,  some 
of  Eliza’s  friends  in  Troy  contribute  the 
sum  of  $50  toward  a  minister’s  salary ; 
largely  through  her  efforts  part  time  ^ser¬ 
vices  are  secured,  and  we  hear  that  Mr. 
Townsend  has  concluded  to  attach  him¬ 
self  to  the  church.” 

The  Hulls  were  natural  pioneering 
stock,  but  Eliza  is  now  over  40,  and  she 
has  gone  far  enough.  “This  western 
emigration  is  very  astonishing,"  she 
writes.  “It  operates  much  against^  us. 
Our  country  is  improving  slowly.  When 
the  canals  render  transportation  more 
easy,  and  good  markets  attainable,  we 
may  become  a  great  people.  Returns  can¬ 
not"  be  made  but  once  a  year  for  produce, 
all  of  which  is  carried  down  the  river 
to  Baltimore  and  adjacent  places.”  “Ed¬ 
ward  has  gone  to  Baltimore  with  an  ark 
load  of  whiskey,  pork  and  flour.  He  has 
been  gone  10  days.  We  expect  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  by  this  time,  he  thought  of  taking 
his  produce  to  New  York.  These  arks 
carry  300  barrels,  four  men  and  a  pilot 
to  navigate  them.  The  ark  and  contents 
are  sold,  and  the  people  return  on  foot.” 
Imagine  our  farm  help  of  today  consent¬ 
ing  to  a  tramp  of  200  or  300  miles  on 
foot  in  all  weathers! 

In  the  Fall  of  1820  Eliza  made  a  long 
desired  and  oft-deferred  visit  to  Connec¬ 
ticut.  “Dear  to  me  will  ever  be  the  land 
of  my  fathers,  and  dear  those  inhabitants 
who  were  their  companions,”  she  reflects, 
in  a  letter  to  Sarah  who  has  now  taken  a 
school  in  Danbury.  “On  our  return  jour¬ 
ney  we  left  Goshen  on  Saturday  and 
jigged  on  over  wretched  country  at  the 
rate  of  about  30  miles  a  day  through 
what  is  termed  the  backwoods.  For  two 
days  we  saw  little  except  high  hills,  deep 
guiphs,  and  impenetrable  forests,  with 
very  few  inhabitants,  and  those  very 
poor.  Indeed  I  though  Steuben  County 
compared  advantageously.  On  Tuesday 
morning  we  breakfasted  at  Chenango 
Point,  a  considerable  village  with  *an 
Episcopal  church  and  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house.  The  country  from  Chen¬ 
ango  assumes  a  much  more  agreeable  as¬ 
pect.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehan¬ 
na  much  cultivated  country  relieves  the 
eye.  The  weather  was  continually  un¬ 
pleasant  and  had  a  powerful  tendency  to 
aggravate  the  gloominess  of  my  mind.  We 
arrived  on  Friday  at  Cold  Spring,  where 
Edward  and  Charlotte  had  managed  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  should  have  done  perhaps.  At 
any  rate  none  are  starved,  naked  or 
burnt.  I  find  much  undone,  but  more 
done  than  I  expected.  Flax  almost  fit 
to  take  up,  a  good  bunch  of  rolls  on  hand, 
but  I  do  not  allow  any  of  these  things 
to  trouble  me.”  Of  Sarah’s  new  situation 
she  comments :  “You  may  not  find  much 
society,  but  will  have  the  more  time  to 
read  and  study  French,”  and  describes 
her  own  household  as  “so  large  a  family 
of  one  body  or  another  that  one  does  not 
either  increase  or  diminish  it  much.”  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  by  this  time  the 
two  oldest  Townsend  girls  are  married, 
Charlotte  to  the  son  of  the  Presbyterian 
minister — there  were  30  guests  at  the 
marriage — and  Helen  to  “a  son  of  Jethro 
Wood  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  County,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  famous  cast  iron  plows. 
They  are  said  to  exceed  anything  yet 
known  in  the  plow  way.  He  is  just  sea¬ 
ting  up  the  business  here.  We  now  prose¬ 
cute  carding  and  cloth  dressing,  grinding 
and  sawing,  distilling  and  farming,  wag¬ 
on  and  plow  building,  the  last  is  not  yet 
in  full  operation.  But  like  barefooted 
shoemakers’  wives  we  have  no  wagon  in 
which  we  can  ride,  or  a  single  plow  to 
use.  But  in  bread  and  whiskey  we 
abound.” 

Several  family  tragedies  are  briefly  and 
for  the  most  part  rather  stoically  touched 
upon  in  these  old  records.  Edward,  prob¬ 
ably  the  eldest  Townsend  son,  was  kicked 
by  a  horse  and  though  seemingly  not 
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much  hurt,  died  a  few  days  later.  Then 
came  the  news  that  brother  Jonathan, 
Seth's  father,  had  been  accidentally  killed 
in  a  mill  while  at  work.  “So  sudden,,  so 
unexpected  and  awful,”  exclaims  Eliza. 
“Oh,  that  a  little  time  might  have  been 
allowed.”  Poor  Jonathan,  his  enterprises 
seemed  destined  to  failure.  As  a  young 
man  he  had  for  some  years  carried  on  a 
successful  business,  owning  vessels  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  West  Indies.  Wartime  con¬ 
ditions  robbed  him  of  his  capital,  a  loss 
which  both  he  and  Eunice  accepted  with 
bitterness.  The  move  to  Bath,  where 
Jonathan  operated  a  mill  for  his  brother- 
in-law,  was  apparently  but  a  stepping- 
stone  in  a  late  effort  to  rebuild  his  for¬ 
tunes.  It  was  not  until  he  was  well 
along  in  his  fifties  that,  as  a  local  his¬ 
tory  recites,  “Jonathan  Hull  and  his  son 
Seth  went  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Al¬ 
legany  River,  built  a  flat  boat  in  which 
they  floated  down  that  river  to  the  Ohio 
and  down  the  Ohio  to  Shawneetown, 
where  they  had  commenced  to  make  a 
settlement,  when  Jonathan  was  killed  in 
a  mill  at  Newhaven,  December  1,  1820.” 
One  son,  Lemuel,  had  become  an  Episco¬ 
pal  minister,  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  died 
at  Sarah’s  school  in  1814;  only  Seth 
had  accompanied  his  parents  west,  as  a 
surveyor,  an  office  much  in  demand  in 
all  the  newly-settled  regions.  We  hear 
not  a  word  more  of  Eunice,  the  ever- 
complaining.  In  those  days  the  lot  of  an 
elderly  and  destitute  widow  was  not  an 
enviable  one.  Seth  married  one  Nabby 


Eveleth,  and  had  two  children. 

But  at  about  this  period  Robert  Owen, 
an  English  mill  owner,  philanthropist  and 
social  reformer,  not  content  with  his  at 
first  highly  successful  campaign  against 
the  miseries  of  extreme  poverty  and 
ignorance  in  England,,  had  extended  his 
field  of  operations  to  America,  and  had 
established  a  socialistic  community  at 
New  Harmony,  Ind.  It  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  communistic  enterprises  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Owen  was  a  Behaviorist  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Watson.  His  work  for 
children  was  admirable,  his  sanitary  re¬ 
forms  greatly  needed  in  the  crowded  Eng- 
lich  mill  villages,  and  his  ideas  on  co¬ 
operative  ownership  have  long  outlived 
their  originator.  The  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  one  of  his 
staunch  adherents.  But  alas,  Owen’s  out¬ 
spoken  opposition  to  religious  dogma  un¬ 
dermined  all  his  usefulness. 

It  is  in  1826  that  Eliza  writes  in  great 
distress,  “Seth  has  been  deluded  to  join 
the  Owen  establishment  in  Indiana,  the 
principles  of  which  are  atheistical.  They 
live  in  community,  equality  of  labor, 
property,  clothing,  eating  and,  indeed, 
everything.  Mr.  Owen  states  that  the 
three  great  sources  of  evil  and  unhap¬ 
piness  are  individual  property,  religion 
and  marriage,  that  in  order  to  perfect 
human  happiness  these  must  -be  ex¬ 
punged.  I  have  suffered  very  much  on 
Seth’s  account.  Seth  was  always  a  mis¬ 
anthrope,  but  how  it  has  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  been  led  so  far  astray  I 


cannot  comprehend.  It  shows  the  great 
importance  of  impressing  the  young  early 
with  the  duty  of  religious  obligation.  I 
wish  you  to  let  Lemuel  know  what  I 
have  heard,  and  advise  him  to  write  to 
Seth,  who  believes  the  doctrine  but  may 
perhaps  be  induced  to  relinquish  it  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late.”  In  spite  of  all  ex¬ 
postulation  on  the  part  of  the  family, 
Seth  joined  the  Owen  community — there 
were  separate  cottages  provided  for  mar¬ 
ried  members  —  but  its  existence  was 
short-lived,  the  experiment  failed,  and 
Seth  himself  died  in  1835,  before  he  was 
40.  ROSE  GOODALE  DAYTON. 


Those  Old  Gooseberries 

In  answer  to  E.  H.  Burson  regarding 
the  gooseberries,  when  I  came  where  I 
now  live,  34  years  ago,  an  old  lady  told 
me  if  I  would  move  her  Chautauqua 
gooseberries  which  she  brought  from  her 
mother’s  garden  40  years  before  I  could 
have  part  of  them.  I  did  so,  and  the 
bushes  I  moved  are  now  as  fine  as  ever. 
It  is  twice  the  size  of  Downing,  sometimes 
iy2  inches  long  and  with  me  perfectly 
hardy,  and  does  not  mildew.  But  plants 
are  rather  costly  as  it  is  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  to  propagate.  L.  J.  c. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ownership  of  Goodyear  Tires  is  proud  owner¬ 
ship.  They  are  superior  tires,  by  a  margin  great 
enough  to  have  made  them  the  largest  selling 
tires  in  the  world.  They  embody  the  prestige  as 
well  as  the  values  of  leadership.  They  bear  the 
greatest  name  in  rubber:  greatest  because  of 
Goodyear’s  services  to  transportation,  on  land, 
sea  and  in  the  air.  When  you  buy  tires  buy  a 
name  you  can  be  proud  of.  There  is  a  deep  and 
proper  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  your  judg¬ 
ment  coincides  with  the  world’s  on  that  quality 


which  has  made  "More  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires 
than  on  any  other  kind !” 

• 

Goodyear  is  now  building  for  the  United 
States  Navy  the  two  largest  airships  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  each  being  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  the  famed  Graf  Zeppelin.  Good¬ 
year  also  operates  six  smaller  airships  as 
well  as  several  airplanes  in  its  own  service 


Copyright  1930,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co. .  Inc. 
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NOTHING  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TOBACCO  LIKE  A  GOOD  PIPE 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  22,  1980 


“There’s  my 
pipe  dream 


>> 


I _ JOW  many  towering  sky¬ 

scrapers,  how  many  books* 
you’ve  liked,  how  many  bold 
achievements  in  business,  were 
in  the  beginning  just  pipe  dreams! 

There  is  something  about 
good,  fragrant  tobacco  glowing 
away  in  a  good  pipe  that  some¬ 
how  does  smooth  the  kinks  out 
of  a  man’s  brain.. ..lets  him  think 
straight  and  clear.  Maybe  that’s 
why  so  many  men  who  get  there 
in  business,  so  many  of  the  world’s 
leaders  in  so  many  walks  of  life, 
go  into  conference  alone  with 
their  pipes  when  they  have  a 
tough  problem  to  think  through. 

If  you’re  not  a  pipe  smoker, 
see  what  solid  satisfaction  there 
can  be  in  a  real  smoke.  Get  a 
good  pipe  and  load  it  with  Edge- 
worth — enjoy  the  sturdy  pleasure 
of  fine  blended  old  burleys  that 
only  pipe-smoke  can  bring  you. 

You  can  buy  Edgeworth 
wherever  good  tobacco  is  sold. 
Or  just  send  the  coupon.  The 
postman  will  bring  you  a  generous 
packet  of  Edgeworth,  free. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


Edgeworih  is  a  combination 
of  good  tobaccos  —  selected 
carefully  and  blended  espe¬ 
cially  for  pipe-smoking.  Its 
quality  and  flavor  never 
change.  Buy  Edgeworth  any¬ 
where  in  two  forms—  "Ready - 
Rubbed"  and  “Plug  Slice.” 
All  sizes —  1  5f?  pocket  package 
to  pound  humidor  tin. — Larus 
&  Bro.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO..  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

I'll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try 
it  in  a  good  pipe. 


My  name 


A  New  York  Plowing  Match 

The  New  York  Tribune  Rives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  plowing  match  in 
Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8  : 

A  67-year-old  farmer,  who  first  turned 
a  furrow  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  won 
the  plowing  contest  sponsored  by  Erastus 
T.  Tefft  at  his  Star  Ridge  Farm. 

It  was  Tom  Young  who  made  six 
younger  contestants  yield  to  him  in  win¬ 
ning  the  second  of  the  plowing  derbies, 
which  Mr.  Tefft,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  has  held  to  continue  in  Amer¬ 
ica  an  English  rural  custom  going  back 
to  medieval  times.  At  three  blasts  of  a 
horn  the  drivers  were  off,  the  plowshare 
of  each  biting  into  a  measured  acre.  For 
four  and  a  half  hours  Young,  driving  the 
team  entered  by  the  A.  H.  Mathews  farm, 
of  Milltown,.  devoted  himself  efficiently 
to  transforming  weathered  sod  into  new- 
turned  earth  in  furrows  that  went 
straight  as  a  bullet.  There  was  a  trace 
of  frost  in  the  ground,  so  the  judges 
modified  the  rules  to  provide  that  a  12- 
inch  furrow,  six  inches  deep,  was  enough. 

But  l7oung  was  no  niggard,  and  when 
the  judges  measured  up  the  ground  they 
found  all  his  furrows  of  generous  depth 
and  that  he  had  plowed  36,055  square 
feet.  His  team  of  bay  geldings  was 
steaming  a  bit,  but  Y'oung’s  face  was 
wreathed  in  a  broad  smile  as  he  received 
his  winning  award. 

Asked  when  he  had  first  learned  to 
plow,  the  veteran  contestant  grinned  and 
said:  “In  County  Derry,  Ireland,  and  it 
must  have  been  nearly  67  years  ago,  for 
I  can't  remember  when  I  didn’t  plow.” 
A  runner-up  in  the  contest  last  year,  Mr. 

5  oung  made  no  special  preparations  for 
the  contest  except  to  balance  his  bays’ 
forage  ration  carefully. 

The  chestnut  and  gray  team,  entered 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Douglass,  of  Tilly 
Foster,  driven  by  Donald  Stokes,  won 
second  prize,  of  $25,  with  33,465  feet 
plowed.  Henry  Rouse,  who  drove  one  of 
Mr.  Tefft’s  farm  teams,  won  third  money, 
$15,  with  some  22,844  feet  turned,  a 
slightly  larger  area  than  the  team  ahead, 
but  ruled  to  be  a  less  even  quality  of 
plowing. 

Fourth  prize,  of  $10,  went  to  a  gray 
span  from  the  farm  of  Daniel  Bloomer, 
of  Brewster,  driven  by  James  Williams. 


nard  Tompkins,  the  Parkers  represented 
falsely  that  patents  on  certain  inventions 
of  the  elder  Parker,  including  one  for  a 
rotary  motor,  were  worth  millions  of 
dollars.  .  Actually  these  have  little  or  no 
value,  it  was  said.  ,,Last  Spring  the 
Parkers  were  enjoined  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Selah  B.  Strong,  in  Brooklyn. 


My  street  address. 


Ad8  the  town  and  state  , 


Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come! 


VV-42 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

The  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  period  from  Nov.  12  to  21,  was  the 
greatest  gathering  of  farm  folks  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  opening  day  was  the  an¬ 
nual  address  of  National  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber,  of  Columbus,  O.,  who  has  served 
the  Grange  as  National  Master  since 
1923. 

Master  Taber  emphasized  in  opening 
his  address  the  great  effort  the  Grange 
had  made  during  its  more  than  60  years 
of  service  to  obtain  equality  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  These  efforts  by  the  Grange  had 
not  been  along  the  line  of  seeking  special 
favors,  said  Master  Taber.  What  the 
Grange  had  attempted  to  do  was  to  seek 
better  conditions  through  improved  mar¬ 
keting  methods,  restriction  of  irrigation 
and  reclamation  projects,  a  more  equita¬ 
ble  system  of  taxation,  and  to  secure  an 
adjustment  of  agriculture  to  the  many 
changes  in  American  life. 

A  Bureau  of  Conservation  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Master  Taber,  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bureau  would  have  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  national  resources,  so  many 
of  which  are  being  rapidly  dissipated.  He 
also  urged  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Irrigation  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  present  conflicting  policies  and 
as  an  attempt  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  surplus  in  agricultural  products. 

Discussing  the  present  unemployment 
situation  Master  Taber  said :  “It  is  a 
tragedy  for  any  nation  to  have  on  the 
one  hand  great  wealth,  abundance  of 
money  and  burdensome  surpluses  of  food, 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand  unemploy¬ 
ment,  hunger  and  want.  America  dare 
not  allow  her  sons  and  daughters  to  lack 
for  food  and  the  necessities  of  life,  in  the 
face  of  luxury  and  abundance  on  every 
hand.  Real  Americans  hate  Communism 
and  every  program  of  the  Red  forces,  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  this  situation  is  met 
in  a  patriotic  and  statesmanlike  manner, 
America  can  kill,  for  this  generation  at 
least,  the  danger  from  the  Red  forces.” 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  home  of  Robert 
Goelet,  scene  of  many  social  events  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  6.  The  loss 
was  esimated  at  $500,000. 

Nov.  7  a  band  of  outlaws  held  up  a 
Southern  Pacific  passenger  train  near 

$60000  anc*  escaPed  with  about 

Charged  with  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  in  a  “high  pressure”  method  of 
selling  $1,100,000  in  stock  of  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Royalties  Corporation  to  700  in¬ 
vestors  in  numerous  States,  Clark  W. 
Parker,  68,  president  of  the  company, 
and  his  son,  Wyman  C.  Parker,  head  of 
the  Auroeo  Corporation,  were  arraigned 
in.  New  York  before  IJ.  S.  Commissioner 
O’Neill  Nov.  7  and  released  in  $10,000 
bail  each  for  hearing  Nov.  21.  According 
to  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Ber- 


‘a 
re- 
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the 


from  further  stock  transactions.  The 
State  Bureau  of  Securities,  accused  the 
inventor”  and  others  of  fleecing  the 
public  of  $750,000  in  less  than  four 
years.  Stock  in  the  automotive  firm  was 
sold  by  methods  involving  highly  colored 
circulars  and  statements,  it  was  then 
charged. 

The  mine  explosion  at  Midfield,  O.,  in 
which  83  persons  were  killed  and  20 
injured,  will  cost  the  State  of  Ohio  be¬ 
tween  $600,000  and  $750,000,  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  estimated  Nov.  5 
The  commission  started  at  once  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  death  awards.  Under  the  com¬ 
pensation  law  the  State  will  pav  the 
maximum  death  award  of  $6,500  to  the 
famihes  of  each  person  killed,  which  will 
cost  $ol3, 500.  Ill  addition  the  cost  of 
the  funeral  of  each  victim  is  paid  from 
the  State  compensation  fund. 

A  $35,000  air  mail  po.stoflice  is  to  be 
elected  at  Newark  Metropolitan  Airport, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Director  Richard  Aid- 
worth  announced  Nov.  8.  The  building  is 
to  ,be  ^°mpleted  before  the  Christmas 
rush  The  ground  floor  of  the  two-story 
structure  will  house  the  postoffice;  up¬ 
stairs  will  be.  a  Department  of  Commerce 
airways  service  extension  and  a  weather 
bureau.  (  onstructijon  and  design  have 
been  delegated  to  Ralph  Higgins,  chief 
engineer  of  National  Air  Transport. 

.  ^<5  that  the  taxpayers  may  have 
single  and  complete  fiscal  picture” 
fleeting  the  true  significance  of  all 
Mate  s  finances  through  the  year. 

New  Jersey  Audit  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mission  Nov.  8  recommended  the  inclusion 
of  all  estimated  revenues  and  proposed 
expenditures  in  each  annual  budget.  The 
report,  filed  by  Senator  Frank  I).  Abell, 
chairman  of  the  commission  established 
by  the  1930  State  Legislature,  recom¬ 
mended  also  the  abolition  of  five  State 
departments  and  the  consolidation  of  sev- 
eral  others.  The  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  especially  came  in  for  criticism, 
the  report  declaring  that  “the  unbudgeted 
expenditures  of  this  department  exceed 
the  total  of  all  the  appropriated  expendi¬ 
tures  for  every  other  department  in  the 
State.” 

Nov.  9  the  barge  Northern  Light  went 
down  off  the  east  coast  of  Florida  with 
the  loss  of  five  lives.  The  Northern  Light 
loaded  with  phosphate  and  bound  from 
Tampa  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in  the 
tow  of  the  tug  Ontario  of  Mobile,  went 
down  off.  the  Carysfort  Reef  below  Miami 
r  ive  sailors  were  tossed  into  the  sea 
and  only  one,  J.  Stewart,  was  rescued 
by  the  Ontario. 

The  Borden  home  farm,  situated  in 
Orange  and  Ulster  counties,  N.  Y.,  and 
assessed  at  $500,000,  formerly  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  late  John  G.  Borden,  founder 
of  the  Borden  Farm  Products  Company, 
will  become  a  Masonic  home  if  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  will  of  the  late  Marion 
Borden,  daughter  of  Mr.  Borden,  are 
carried  out.  Miss  Borden  died  recently 
in  New  York  City.  Her  will  bequeaths 
the  Borden  farm  a.s  a  Masonic  home  to 
be  maintained  along  the  lines  of  the 
Masonic  Home  in  Utica.  Most  of  Miss 
Borden’s  estate  goes  to  charity.  The 
value  of  the  estate  was  not  revealed,  but 
was  reported  to  be  more  than  81.000.000. 
Among  other  bequests  in  the  will  are 
National  Council  of  Girl  Scouts.  $100,- 
000;  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  Newburgh,  $25,- 
000;  Kingston  City  Hospital,  $10,000; 
Newburgh  Young  Women’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Kingston  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
each  $10,000 ;  National  Org  anization  of 
Salvation  Army,  $100,000,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Shawangunk.  $30,000. 
The  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  New  York 
was  bequeathed  $50,000  and-  the  Sea¬ 
men’s  Church  Institute  in  New  York  $25,- 
000.  Other  bequests  include  Reformed 
Church,  Wallkill,  and*  the  Industrial 
Home  at  Kingston,  each  $10,000 ;  Ulster 
County  Council,  Girl  Scouts,  $10,000  and 
thirty  acres  of  land  for  a  camp  site,  and 
the  Wallkill  Library,  $10,000.  To  her 
brothers,  Lewis  and  Gail  Borden,  Miss 
Borden  left  outright  $100,000  to  each 
and  to  a  grandniece,  Ramona  Borden 
Parker,  she  left  $50,000.  Every  person 
in  her  employ  was  bequeathed  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  year’s  wages.  Those  in  her 
employ  five  years  or  more  were  left  $100 
additional  for  each  year  of  employment. 

A  test  for  the  first  time  in  America 
of  three  classes  of  railroad  passenger 
fares,  patterned  somewhat  after  classifi¬ 
cations  on  European  railways  and  aimed 
to  stimulate  business,  was  announced  Nov. 
10  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe 
and  Western  Pacific  Railroads.  The  three 
rates  will  include  tickets  at  existing 
fares,  good  in  standard  sleeping  cars  on 
all  trains ;  one-way  tourist  fares,  which 
will  be  about  20  per  cent  lower  than 
existing  fares  and  good  in  tourist  and 
sleeping  cars,  but  not  in  standard  sleep¬ 
ers,  and  one-way  coach  fares,  about  20 
per  cent  less  than  the  tourist  sleeping 
car  fares  and  good  in  coaches  and  chair 
cars.  Under  the  plan,  tickets  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  California,  good  in  standard  sleep¬ 
ers,  will  be  $79.84  ;  those  good  in  tourist 
sleepers,  $65  and  tickets  good  in  coaches 
and  chair  cars,  $50. 

Dogs  will  be  barred  from  the  Board¬ 
walk  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  future 
and  all  dogs  must  be  inoculated  before 
licenses  will  be  issued,  according  to  a 
city  ordinance  introduced  by  Mayor 


Baeharaeh  at  the  meeting  of  the  City 
Commission.  The  mayor’s  action  was 
prompted,  by  the  death  of  a  Ventnor  boy 
from  rabies  a  few  days  ago. 

W  omen  will  be  called  for  jury  service 
for  the  .first  time  in  Illinois  in  about  a 
month,  it  was  estimated  Nov.  10  by  the 
Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters.  Al¬ 
though  voters  approved  the  plan  Nov.  5, 
several  formalities  will  delay  actual  op¬ 
eration.  The  various  canvassing  boards 
must  officially  count  the  ballots,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  must  announce  the  bal¬ 
lot,  and  each  county  must  list  eligible 
women  and  then  call  them.  The  measure 
carried  by  some  65.000  votes,  a  heavy 
favorable  vote  in  Chicago  overcoming  the 
adverse  vote  down-State. 

Fire  destroyed  12  sheds,  three  trucks 
and  a  valuable  supply  of  lumber  at  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10,  at  the  Wills  Lumber 
Company.  The  fire,  which  started  in  the 
main  loading  shed,  spread  rapidly  before 
a  brisk  wind.  The  damage  was  estimated 
at  more  than  $100,000. 

Steam  shovels  and  other  machinery  will 
be  dispensed  with  in  work  on  the  munici¬ 
pal  sewer  projects  to  be  started  at  once 
at  Manchester,  N,  II.,  as  a  step  toward 
ending  unemployment.  Manual  labor  will 
be  used  as  extensively  as  possible  in  the 
work,  which  will  cost  $S5.000. 

Christmas  this  year  will  not  be  cheer¬ 
less  tor  some  11,000.000  depositors  in 
Christmas  Clubs,  to  whom  within  the 
next  few  weeks  banks  throughout  the 
country  will  begin  disbursing  about  $067,- 
000,000.  The  Christmas  Club,  a  division 
of  the  National  Bancservice  Corporation 
Nov.  11  announced  that  its  member  banks 
will  distribute  $632,000,000  to  its  de¬ 
positors,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks,  a  smaller  organi- 
zation  with  members  in  17  States,  re¬ 
ported  that  its  deposits  would  total  $35,- 
573,391.  About  $255,000,000  of  this,  it 
is  estimated  will  be  spent  in  the  stores 
for. gifts,  the  rest  of  the  money  going  to 
savings  accounts,  or  being  used  to  pay 
off  mortgages,  insurance  premiums,  debts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

State  police  Nov.  12  joined  Phila¬ 
delphia  city  and  county  authorities  in 
their  search  for  three  youths  who  the 
night  before  kidnapped  and  robbed  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  M.  Brookfield.  57,  command¬ 
er  of  the  56th  Infantry  Brigade,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  National  Guard.  Gen.  Brook¬ 
field,  a  World  War  veteran  and  a  leading 
figure  in  Pennsylvania  military  circles, 
had  participated  in  Armistice  Day  cere¬ 
monies.  .  He  was  driving  toward  his  home 
attired  in  cilivilan  clothes,  when  he  con¬ 
sented  to  give  a  “lift”  to  three  youths. 
Shortly  after  the  trio  entered  the  auto¬ 
mobile  a  gun  was  pressed  against  the 
general’s  side  and  he  was  ordered  “Drive 
where  I  tell  you.”  Near  the  suburban 
town  of  Merion,  Gen.  Brookfield  was  told 
to  stop,  the  car.  After  taking  his  wallet 
containing  $45  the  men  ordered  him  from 
the  car  and  then  drove  away. 

A  ASIIINGTON. — The  Utopia  of  mo- 
tordom,  the  town  without  a  parking  prob¬ 
lem,  will  be  in  Nevada,  where  the  work¬ 
ing  force  engaged  in  building  Hoover 
Dam  will  be  housed,  according  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  A  ground  plan 
will  be  worked  out  to  furnish  ample 
parking  space  and  keep  idle  cars  off  the 
street,  says  the  department.  “No  car 
will  ever  park  at  the  curb  in  this  town. 
There  will  be  areas  specially  provided 
and  conveniently  arranged  throughout  the 
town  to  take  care  of  this  demand  of  a 
modern  age.  This,  will  be  the  first  muni¬ 
cipality  conscientiously  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  development  to  be  laid  out 
with  the  exigencies  of  an  automobile  age 
in  mind.  It  will  be  so  designed  as  to 
avoid  all  the  inconveniences  experienced 
in  old-fashioned  towns  that  grew  out  of 
themselves  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days.” 
This  town  will  be  on  a  great  trans-conti- 
nenfhl  highway  but  will  be  built  so  that 
<rteries  of  travel  will  not  pass  through  the 
center  of  the  city.  Instead  it  will  go 
around. 

President  Hoover,  in  an  Armistice  Dav 
address  Nov.  11  stated  that  if  the  Kel¬ 
logg  pact  renouncing  war  were  supple¬ 
mented,  or  “implemented,”  as  diplomacy’s 
term  is,  by  providing  a  pacific  means  of 
insuring,  the  carrying  out  of  the  pledge 
it  contained,  this  course  would  receive 
the  sympathetic  support  of  the  United 
States.  That  the  President  had  not 
given  up  his  effort  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  the  World  Court  was  made 
known  also  in  the  address.  Another  feature 
was  a  renewal  of  his  proposal  of  a  year 
ago  that  food  ships  should  be  immune  in 
time  of  war. 

An  increase  in  the  estimate  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  needed  for  modernization  of 
the  nation’s  harbor  defenses  by  about 
$20,000,000  over  the  $43,500,000  program 
approved  in  1919,  was  disclosed  Nov.  11 
in  the  annual  report  of  Major  Gen.  John 
W.  Guliek,  chief  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps.  In  explanation  of  this  upward 
revision  of  estimates,  General  Guliek 
said:  “While  approximately  $30,000,000 
has  been  appropriated  and  expended  to¬ 
ward.  this  program,  subsequent  changes, 
additions  and  modifications  increased  the 
original  estimates  so  that  on  June  30, 
1930,  a  balance  of  $32,342,742  was  needed 
to  complete  the  program  as  contemplated 
on  that  date.”  Consistent  improvement 
in  anti-aircraft  gun  and  machine  gun 
practice  during  the  year  also  was  re¬ 
ported  by  General  Guliek.  During  the 
year  the  corps  was  reorganized  within  the 
continental  United  States  and  training 
was  concentrated  on  anti-aircraft,  fixed¬ 
railway  and  tractor-drawn  work.  Ex¬ 
perimental  long-range  firing  was  held 
with  16-inch  guns  and  a  system  of  fire 
control  by  aerial  observation  was  de¬ 
veloped. 
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Handling  Black  Raspberries 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  (lo  with  my 
black  raspberries?  They  are  all  rooted 
from  the  end  of  the  branch.  Shall  I  cut 
them  off  this  Fall  and  plant  the  roots 
some  other  place?  When  they  were  four 
or  five  feet  high  I  cut  off  the  branches 
five  feet  long.  Then  they  went  on  the 
ground  and  rooted.  How  shall  I  han¬ 
dle  them  ?  E.  s. 

Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

This  natural  process  of  tip-layering  is 
the  method  by  which  most  black  rasp¬ 
berries  are  propagated.  There  comes  a 
time  in  late  Summer  when  the  tips  of 
the  branches  have  a  characteristic 
“snaky”  appearance.  If  the  soil  is  just 
right,  these  tips  will  catch  in  the  soil  and 
strike  root.  In  other  seasons  they  Avill 
not  propagate  so  readily,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  throw  a  little  dirt  over  the 
tip,  or  place  a  stone  on  the  cane  to  keep 
the  shoot  in  place  long  enough  for  the  tip 
to  strike  root.  Apparently  the  season  of 
1030  has  been  very  favorable  for  rooting, 
for  there  have  been  more  inquiries  about 
how  to  keep  the  canes  from  rooting  than 
have  been  heard  in  many  seasons. 

Late  this  Fall  or  early  next  Spring, 
the  new  plant  is  severed  from  the  mother 
plant,  leaving  enough  of  the  mother  cane 
attached  so  as  to  provide  a  convenient 
handle  for  use  in  the  planting  operation. 

It  is  best  to  prune  the  new  shoots  be¬ 
fore  they  have  reached  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet.  The  best  method  is  to  tip 
the  new  shoots  back  in  early  Summer 
when  they  have  reached  a  height  of  about 
two  feet.  If  one  waits  until  the  canes 
have  reached  four  or  five  feet  and  then 
cuts  them  back,  he  loses  just  that  much 
strength  in  the  plants.  Tipping  back 
will  force  strong  lateral  shoot  develop¬ 
ment,  which  is  what  is  desired. 

The  following  Spring,  these  lateral 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  12  to  IS 
inches.  Some  like  to  cut  them  back  to 
four  to  six  inches.  By  this  process  a 
sturdy,  more  erect-growing  plant  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  have  completed  their  function 
of  fruit  production,  it  is  wise  to  cut  them 
out  and  burn  them.  In  any  event  they 
should  be  taken  out  before  the  new 
growth  starts  the  following  Spring  or 
there  will  be  a  hopeless  tangle. 

H.  B.  TUKET. 


The  Ridgeway  Strawberry 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  an  inquiry 
for  the  Ridgeway  strawberry,  in  your 
columns.  We  now  have  this  variety. 
Years  ago,  we  procured  it  from  the  ori¬ 
ginator,  M.  H.  Ridgeway,  of  Indiana, 
and  grew  it  extensively  for  years,  but  it 
was  finally  crowded  out  by  others  with 
greater  claims,  but  lesser  qualities  of 
/fulfillment.  A  ineiighbor  retained  some 
for  home  use  and  we  got  our  present 
stock  from  him  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  the  only  strawberry  we  have 
ever  tried  that  seems  to  do  better  on 
low  wet  heavy  soils  than  in  any  other 
place.  In  such  locations,  it  is  large,  very 
glossy,  attractive  and  of  fine  quality  and 
flavor.  On  upland,  the  flavor  is  just  as 
fine  or  better,  but  the  berries  do  not 
average  over  one-third  the  size  they  do 
in  low,  wet,  and  to  most  varieties,  un¬ 
favorable  surroundings.  The  berries  are 
as  regular  as  if  turned  out  in  a  lathe. 

It  is  not  very  firm  and  cannot  be 
shipped  long  distances,  but  for  home  use 
and  near  market,  for  a  very  late  variety, 
it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  about  the 
glossiest  and  prettiest  berry  we  have  ever 
grown.  The  roots  of  the  plants  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  appearance  from  other  straw¬ 
berry  varieties,  looking  much  like  as¬ 
paragus  roots,  they  are  so  fleshy  and 
healthy  in  appearance. 

After  we  dropped  it,  we  had  calls  from 
certain  growers  for  years,  but  could  not 
supply  them.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
do  very  well  on  dry  gravel  or  sand,  tha 
kind  of  soil  that  Premier  likes  so  well. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  j.  farmer. 


Perennials  for  the  Cutting 
Garden 

That  gardener  gets  the  most  out  of 
his  garden  who  lives  with  his  plants  and 
their  products  both  outdoors  and  inside 
the  house.  The  growing  plant  is  for 
garden  decoration,  the  cut  flower  for  the 
home.  There  are  not  as  many  good  cut- 
flower  perennials  as  one  might  think,  but 
fortunately  there  are  enough  to  keep  the 
house  aglow  from  early  Spring  until 
late  Autumn.  It  is  hoped  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  rather  abbreviated  list  may  help  some 


garden-makers  to  fill  any  gaps  which  may 
now  appear  in  their  supply  of  cutting 
material. 

The  globe-flower  (Trollius)  is  one  of 
the  first  really  good  cut  flowers  of  Spring, 
two  or  three  species  commencing  to  flower 
in  May  and  continuing  well  into  the 
Summer.  These  globe-flowers  are  not 
alone  good  for  their  blossoms  but  their 
dark  green  leaves  are  attractive  at  all 
times  of  the  growing  season.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  plants  for  moist  places, 
but  will  do  well  in  any  good  garden  soil 
that  is  not  too  dry.  They  may  be  grown 
from  seed  by  the  patient  gardener,  but 
it  will  take  patience,  as  the  seeds  are 
slow  to  germinate  and  the  plants  are  in 
no  hurry  to  take  on  size.  Few  blossoms 
should  be  expected  before  the  third  year. 
Trollius  europams  and  T.  asiaticus  are 
the  forms  most  often  met  with.  The  first 
named  makes  a  12  to  18-inch  plant  with 
globe-shaped,  light  yellow  flowers  very 
much  like  a  Ranunculus  blossom.  T.  asi¬ 
aticus  is  much  the  same  kind  of  plant, 
but  the  flowers  are  orange-colored  and 
open  out  flatter  than  the  former. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  Shasta  daisies  mud  their 
allies.  It  may  be  well,  though,  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  one  may  have  cutting 
material  from  this  class  of  plants  from 
about  Memorial  Day  until  frost.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  starting  in  with  the 
Hartje  and  Elder  (Chrysanthemum  leu- 
eanthemum)  daisy  and  finishing  up  with 
a  late-flowering  strain  of  the  Shasta  daisy 
(Chrysanthemum  maximum).  Too,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  large  flowers  on 
long  stems  cannot  be  grown  on  old  matted 
clumps.  For  best  results,  clumps  should 
be  divided  at  least  every  third  year,  us¬ 
ing  vigorous  divisions  from  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  plant  for  resetting. 

Aquilegias  have  long  been  favorites 
with  gardeners  with  preference  seemingly 
running  to  A.  vulgaris  and  its  hybrids.  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
peerless  American  species,  A.  caerulea. 
The  type  which  I  had  from  Colorado  was 
blue  and  white  and  marvelously  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  is  not  as  robust  or  as  long-lived 
as  /some,  but  usually  does  well  for  me  in 
an  acid  soil  in  shade.  It  is  worth  any 
amount  of  effort. 

Coral  bells  (Heuchera  sanguinea)  and 
hybrid  forms  are  deservedly  among  the 
most  popular  of  cutting  subjects  among 
commercial  growers,  but  have  not  made  as 
much  progress  among  the  general  garden¬ 
ing  fraternity  as  they  should.  They  are 
so  easy  to  grow  from  seed  there  is  no 
reason' why  any  and  every  gardener  can¬ 
not  enjoy  them  in  quantity.  They  are 
not  particular  as  to  soil  and  do  well  in 
either  sun  or  partial  shade.  I  have  them 
growing  in  rich  border  soil  and  in  the 
leaner  soil  of  the  rock  garden.  In  both 
places,  they  are  perfectly  at  home,  and 
have  as  many  as  10  slender .  stems,  at  a 
time  holding  a  panicle  of  tiny  crimson 
bells.  They  blossom  almost  continuously 
from  June  until  September,  ,and  the 
flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting. 

No  gardener  in  quest  of  cut  flowers 
during  July  and  August  should  overlook 
the  hybrid  Astilbes  generally  known  as 
A.  Arendsii.  They  may  be  had  in  a  score 
or  more  of  named  forms  ranging  from 
pure  white  through  various  shades  of 
pink,  mauve  and  lilac  *to  rich  reds.  The 
handsome,  compound  foliage  is  not  the 
least  part  of  their  charm,  and  the  flowers 
in  fluffy  plumes  make  excellent  cutting 
material.  These  Astilbes  require  a  rich 
soil  and  an  abundance  of  moisture  during 
the  blooming  period. 

Few  of  the  Eupatoriums  that  I  have 
seen  are  fit  for  cutting  purposes,  but  E. 
coelestinum  (known  to  some  gardeners 
as  hardy  ageratum)  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  Its  ageratum-like  heads  of 
heliotrope-purple  flowers  on  two-foot 
plants  are  produced  from  August  until 
frost.  It  is  said  to  do  best  in  low,  moist 
situations,  but  does  well  under  common 
border  treatment. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  Gypsopliila  pani- 
culata,  but  should  like  to  mention  a  plant 
which  serves  the  same  pupose,  and  is  not 
so  well-known.  This  plant  ( Euphorbia 
corollata)  should  be  the  friend  of  every 
gardener  who  has  to  work  with  a  poor, 
light  soil.  It  grows  from  15  inches  to 
three  feet  high,  depending  upon  soil  and 
moisture,  and  has  clusters  of  small,  Gyp- 
sophila-like  flowers,  white  with  a  greenish 
eye.  The  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting 
fresh  or  dried  for  Winter  bouquets. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  cover  the 
entire  range  of  cut  flowers  but  rather 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  less  known  ones. 
It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  mention 
.such  well-known  and  universally-used 
plants  as  Coreopsis,  Gaillardia  and  Del¬ 
phinium.  I  should  like,  however,  in 
closing  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of 
Viola  cornuta  and  its  named  forms.  As  I 
write  these  notes  in  late  Fall  after  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  flower  1ms  succumbed 
to  frost  a  row  of  Viola  papilio  is  a  ribbon 
of  bloom.  They,  have  been  just  as  lovely 
since  early  last  Spring,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  weeks  in  midsummer  and 
will  continue  until  covered  with  their 
Winter  blanket  of  snow.  Of  course,  these 
violets  have  not  the  long  stems  which 
are  generally  thought  to  be  a  requisite 
of  a  good  cut  flower.  Commercial  growers 
probably  would  not  consider  them  such, 
but  for  you  and  me  they  are  ideal. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Barber:  “Excuse  it,  please.  Nicked 
you  a  bit  that  time.”  Patient  Victim : 
“Would  you  mind  shiftin’  into  second 
when  you'  go  around  those  corners?”  — 
Judge. 


CHEAP  AND  STRONG 
the  IDEAL  WINDOW 
for  All  Farm  Buildings 


Save  80%  on  windows  by  using  GLASS 
CLOTH.  Lets  in  floods  of  light.  Strong. 

Durable.  Easy  to  put  up.  Your  stock  and 
poultry  need  the  sun’s  health  rays  glass  shuts 
out.  Used  by  millions.  Costs  only  1/5  as 
much  as  glass.  Ideal  for  repairs.  Make  Your  Home  Cozy 

Let  in  Sun  Rays  That  *or  Zero  Days 

Bring  Winter  Eggs: 

Under  GLASS  CLOTH  hens  lay  all  winter  be¬ 
cause  this  amazing  material  lets  in  the  health 
rays  of  the  sun.  Glass  shuts  them  out.  GLASS 

CLOTH  windows 
the  hen  house 
often  double 
egg  yields. 

Economy  and 
profit  all  in 
one.  Try  a  roll. 

Get  plenty  of 
eggs  all  winter. 

TREMENDOUS  STRENGTH 

Glass  Cloth  is  the  original.  The  strongest  ma¬ 
terial  of  its  kind.  This  is  why  so  many  demand 
Genuine  Glass  Cloth.  We  put  the  name  and 
red  edge  on  every  yard  to  protect  you  from  in¬ 
ferior  imitations.  See  the  goods  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Sample  on  request. 


in 


Nothing  like  storm  windows  to  make  a 
home  cozy — and  nothing  like  GLASS 
CLOTH  to  make  cheap,  good  storm 
windows.  Just  tack  it  up.  Keeps  out 
cold.  Keeps  in  warmth.  Admits  abun¬ 
dant  light.  Saves  fuel.  Prevents  chills 
and  sickness.  Use  it  to  enclose  porches 
and  sleeping  porches.  Like  adding 
extra  rooms  at  very  small  cost.  Take 
down  in  spring  and  use  again  next 
winter.  1  /5  the  cost  of  glass. 

$5.00  buys  15  yards 
(135  square  feet)  of 
GLASS  CLOTH. 
Grade  for  grade, 
GLASS  CLOTH  is 
the  best  value  on  the  market.  Sold  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  dealers.  If  yours  does  not  have  GEN¬ 
UINE  GLASS  CLOTH,  order  direct  from 
our  nearest  factory.  Free  samples  and  book¬ 
let  showing  uses  and  giving  full  details  on 
request. 

Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  782 


SPECIAL 

OFFER! 


The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 


- \ 

Calls 

On 

The 

Antarctic 


Worn  by  Byrd’s  men  when  they  fought 
the  cold  and  ice.  Just  the  cold  pre¬ 
vention  for  the  outdoor  man.  Made 
with  the  same  care  and  of  the  same 
high-quality  material  which  first  gave  it 
its  reputation  many  years  ago.  It  has 
an  almost  windproof  exterior  with 
knit-in  wool  fleece  lining.  Three  styles 
— coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 


Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  S 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


10% 

DOWN 
Easy  Payments 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow¬ 
er  In  1  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  windingcable,and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — Get  our 

latest  introductory  offer,  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  corZdytl 

Pres.  use 

Hercalei  Mfg.  Co. 

858  29th  St 

Cenfmille,  Iowa  ^^^Hercules 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America's  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STORM  SASH 

$|  19  AND  Get  Our  Prices 
I  OL  UP  All  Standard  Sizes 

I  A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
A  Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

The  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg.  Mast. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  mode  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $2.80  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  FRAME  *10^1 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


J 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
i  eJ?eiu°n‘  We  U8e  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AN  E\  ENT  of  importance  will  be  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society,  at  Hotel  Martin,  Utica,  De¬ 
cember  2-3.  This  society  is  not  dying  out  or  losing 
interest  in  the  work  for  which  it  is  chartered.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  help  rural  schools  and  their  pa¬ 
trons  in  every  feasible  way.  For  this  it  has  been 
abused  by  those  who  should  be  its  friends.  New 
problems  are  constantly  coming  up  in  rural  school 
matters,  and  these  things  are  of  concern,  not  only 
to  the  individual  districts,  but  all  who  are  interested 
in  rural  welfare.  Attend  this  meeting  and  learn 
just  what  the  society  is,  and  what  it  is  doing.  It 
has  no  personal  axes  to  grind  or  wires  to  pull. 

* 

IIE  revolution  in  Brazil  has  again  brought  to 
our  attention  our  dependence  upon  the  South 
American  continent  for  our  national  beverage,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  has  perhaps  also  reminded  us  that  such 
o)  her  food  products  of  world-wide  importance  as  the 
potato,  the  tomato  and  possibly  corn  came  originally 
from  our  South  American  neighbors,  to  he  developed 
to  their  present  state  of  perfection  on  our  side  of 
the  equator.  An  international  celebration  has  been 
held  this  month  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens 
in  St.  Louis  to  commemorate  the  300th  anniversary 
cf  another  plant  introduction  from  South  America 
of  scarcely  less  importance  than  those  that  have  done 
so  much  to  make  famine  in  our  land  a  thing  beyond 
our  imagination.  It  was  in  1030  that  a  Spanish 
magistrate  in  Ecuador  first  demonstrated  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  malaria,  a  usefulness  which  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Indians  of  the  South  American  continent  had 
discovered  before  the  Spanish  invasions.  It  was 
nearly  200  years  later,  however,  before  the  active 
ingredient  of  this  bark,  quinine,  was  isolated  and 
made  available  for  the  treatment  of  a  disease  of 
world-wide  distribution  and  of  such  malignancy  as 
to  retard  the  civilization  of  continents.  With  the 
discovery  in  1880  of  the  parasite  in  human  blood  re¬ 
sponsible  for  “chills  and  fever”  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  soon  after  that  this  parasite  gained  entrance 
to  the  blood  stream  through  the  bite  of  the  mos¬ 
quito,  came  the  era  of  malaria  control  in  which  we 
now  live.  Where  the  mosquito  can  be  controlled  or 
man  can  be  protected  from  its  bite,  malaria  will  dis¬ 
appear  but,  in  the  300  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  the  South  American 
bark,  nothing  has  displaced  quinine  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  a  record  of  centuries  of  usefulness 
that  few  drugs  now  in  use  can  equal. 

* 

URING  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  the 
48  States  and  Hawaii  completed  improvements 
on  9,349  miles  of  Federal-aid  highways ;  9,915  miles 
were  in  process  of  improvement  ;  and  3,4G9  miles 
were  approved  for  construction.  The  amount  of 
Federal  funds  disbursed  during  the  year  on  active 
.  road  and  bridge  projects  was  $75,880,963.  There 
are  now  85  miles  of  bridges  and  approaches  under 
construction.  The  authorization  of  Federal  funds 
for  each  of  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933  is  $125,- 
000,000. 

* 

SOME  kinds  of  farm  machinery  can  be  pulled  into 
the  tool  shed  when  the  season’s  work  is  finished 
and  left  there  until  the  following  Spring  without 
any  injury,  but  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  a 
sprayer.  A  little  care  and  attention  now,  and  some 
repair  work  this  Winter,  may  mean  a  lot  better  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Spring,  when  the  scab  spores  and  insects 
are  setting  out  for  business.  Clean  water  should  he 
run  through  the  pump  after  the  last  spraying,  al¬ 
though  careful  operators  do  this  every  evening  after 


any  spraying.  After  cleaning,  the  sprayer  must  be 
drained  carefully,  forgetting  none  of  the  numerous 
little  pockets,  which  are  usually  provided  with  drain 
plugs.  Put  any  such  plugs  in  a  safe  place  where  they 
will  not  be  lost.  They  are  just  as  well  off  in  their 
proper  holes  if  the  water  is  properly  drained  and 
the  threads  are  greased  to  prevent  rusting  and  dif¬ 
ficult  removal.  Do  not  forget  to  drain  the  engine. 
Some  make  a  practice  of  running  old  cylinder  oil 
through  the  pump  immediately* after  the  last  spray; 
if  this  is  done,  he  sure  to  have  the  pump  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  water.  Then  drain  carefully  before 
putting  in  the  oil.  In  the  Spring  wash  out  all  the 
oil  with  clear  water  before  putting  in  spray  solution. 
Oil  or  grease  such  parts  as  might  make  trouble  by 
rusting  on  the  outside.  During  the  Winter  make  any 
necessary  repairs,  and  check  over  the  stock  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  gaskets  as  well  as  any  spare  parts  habitually 
kept  in  reserve.  Order  any  such  replacements,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  get  the  right  stuff.  Check  it  over  when 
it  arrives  since  it  is  better  to  find  out  at  that  time 
that  it  will  not  fit  the  machine,  rather  than  in  the 
middle  of  a  spray.  It  is  surprising  how  many  ma¬ 
chines  manage  to  keep  on  working  after  a  fashion 
with  so  much  wrong  with  them. 

* 

UNDER  old  hay-measuring  methods,  long  used 
by  thousands  of  farmers  in  a  number  of  States, 
buyers  of  the  product  usually  obtained  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  paid  for.  In  some  instances,  the 
owners  short-measured  their  stacks  10  to  20  per  cent, 
according  to  investigations  reported  in  recent  years. 
Some  good  work  on  this  subject  has  been  done  in 
North  Dakota,  followed  by  Colorado,  where  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  measuring  has  been  figured  out 
and  extensively  adopted.  Comparative  tests  on 
many  farms  and  ranches  have  proved  that  it  is  more 
accurate  than  any  of  the  older  methods  commonly 
used  in  the  western  hay  belt.  Consequently,  those 
who  have  adopted  it  are  saving  a  lot  of  hay  that  they 
used  to  give  away  unknowingly  when  they  sold  it. 
Here  is  the  method :  Add  the  width  of  the  stack  to 
its  “over,”  divide  the  sum  by  four,  and  multiply  this 
result  by  itself.  These  figures  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  stack,  will  give  its  volume  in  cubic  feet. 
For  Timothy  or  Alfalfa  hay,  allow  512  cubic  feet 
per  ton,  if  it  has  been  in  the  stack  30  to  90  days,  and 
422  cubic  feet  if  it  has  been  in  the  stack  more  than 
90  days.  For  prairie  and  similar  hay,  allow  422  or 
343  cubic  feet  per  ton,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  that  it  has  been  in  the  stack. 

* 

THE  New  Hampshire  Station  says  that  State  has 
90  farms  of  1,000  acres  or  more.  Of  20G  Grafton 
County  farms  surveyed  94  per  cent  had  running 
water,  74  per  cent  automobiles,  GG  per  cent  radios, 
41  per  cent  trucks,  43  per  cent  electric  lights,  *41  per 
cent  hot  water  in  bathrooms,  39  per  cent  flush  toilets, 
37  pen-  cent  washing  machines,  30  per  cent  one-pipe 
furnaces,  G4  per  cent  refrigerators.  Seventeen  farms, 
representing  5  per  cent  of  the  State’s  potato  area, 
G43  acres,  averaged  353  bushels  per  acre  this  year. 

* 

FEDERAL  law  in  effect  December  10  provides 
that  all  commission  merchants,  dealers,  or 
brokers  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate 
trade  must  procure  Federal  licenses  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  that  date,  or  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $500  plus  $25  for  each 
day  they  operate  without  licenses.  These  penalties 
are  prescribed  by  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act  of  1930.  Co-operative  associations  which 
market  the  products  of  their  members  either  direct 
or  through  agents  or  distributors  also  must  take  out 
licenses.  Approximately  30.000  produce  dealers  in 
the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law.  Applications  for  licenses  should  be  filed 
at  once  in  order  to  insure  licensing  by  December  10. 
Applications  may  he  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Farmers  who  sell  only 
produce  which  they  raise  are  exempt  from  the  law. 
Any  person  buying  solely  for  sale  at  retail,  not  to 
exceed  20  carloads  in  any  calendar  year*,  also  is 
exempt. 

* 

THOSE  apple  sellers  who  suddenly  appeared  all 
over  this  city  are  making  New  York  apple  con¬ 
scious.  These  vendors  display  a  box  of  fine  western 
fruit,  offered  for  five  cents  each,  and  the  usual  sign 
asks  the  passerby  to  buy  an  apple  to  help  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Both  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  the 
work— young,  mature  and  old ;  some  neat,  some  shab¬ 
by,  some  very  prepossessing  and  some  the  reverse, 
hut  they  are  all  free  and  equal  in  selling  apples.  We 
have  no  idea  how  much  fruit  has  been  sold  in  this 
way,  but  we  are  sure  more  people  are  now  eating 


apples  than  before,  and  the  experiment  is  building 
up  an  army  of  new  steady  consumers.  The  sight 
of  those  big  red  apples  creates  appetite,  and  added 
to  that  is  the  pleasant  feeling  that  the  buyer  is 
giving  sensible  help  to  someone  who  needs  it.  We 
nominate  the  man  who  originated  the  plan  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 

* 

A  COMPARATIVELY  new  process  of  keeping  eggs 
in  their  original  fresh  state  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  they  would  remain  in  that  con¬ 
dition  if  no  artificial  means  of  preservation  were 
used  consists  in  what  is  called  shell  treating.  The 
deterioration  of  eggs,  like  spoiling  in  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  is  caused  by  bacterial  action  under  conditions 
which  permit  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  de¬ 
structive  germs.  When  laid,  an  egg  is  nearly  or 
quite  free  from  these  germs  but  they  may  obtain  en¬ 
trance  through  the  natural  pores  of  the  shell  or 
through  minute  cracks  in  it.  While  the  white  of  an 
egg  has  some  natural  bacteria  destroying  power,  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  protect  it  against  invasions  from 
outside.  A  means  of  sealing  the  pores  of  the  egg 
shell  through  a  coating  of  odorless,  colorless  and 
tasteless  mineral  oil  has  been  devised,  this  serving 
to  check  deterioration  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Two  processes  of  this  shell  treating  are  in 
use.  In  one,  the  eggs  held  in  metal  containers  are 
gi\en  a  film  of  the  protecting  oil  in  a  spraying 
chamber,  then  dried  by  draining  or  subjecting  them 
to  a  current  of  air;  in  the  other,  the  eggs  are  first 
dipped  into  hot  oil  then  into  cold.  The  heat  of  the 
first  immersion  expands  the  shell’s  contents  and 
drives  the  contained  air  out.  When  contraction  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  cold  bath,  oil  is  drawn  into  the  pores  of 
the  shell  checking  further  evaporation  or  bacterial 
entrance.  This  treatment  is  one  of  the  measures 
which  enable  Pacific  Coast  poultrymen  to  place  their 
product  upon  eastern  markets  in  competition  with 
nearby  eggs. 

* 

'T'HE  State  of  Connecticut  is  making  special  ef- 
i.  fort  to  supply  its  consumers  with  farm  products 
grown  in  the  State.  A  special  label  is  provided  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  grade  according  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture’s  requirement.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  turkeys,  which  are  increasing  in  number, 
Commissioner  Buckingham  urges  the  growers  to 
build  their  business  on  a  sound  foundation  so  that 
it  will  continue  to  expand.  He  advises  against  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  too  high  a  premium  price  for  the 
turkey  crop. 

“Such  a  procedure.”  lie  said,  “would  not  only  invite 
competition  from  other  sections  of  the  country  but 
would  prevent  a  great  majority  of  Connecticut  people 
iiom  having  for  1  hanksgiving  a  turkey  raised  in  their 
own  State.  Connecticut  turkey  growers  are  entitled  to 
a  lea  son  able  return  for  their  labor  and  investment  but 
pioduetion  costs  should  be  kept  at  a  point  where  every¬ 
one  in  Connecticut  can  afford  a  delicious  Connecticut 
iancy  turkey.” 

* 

WO  years  ago  a  cover  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  pictured 
that  striking  sculpture,  the  “Pioneer  Woman,” 
by  Bryant  Baker,  erected  in  Marland  Park,  Chero¬ 
kee  Strip,  Northern  Oklahoma.  At  its  unveiling, 
crowds  came  from  long  distances  to  see  the  embodi¬ 
ment,  in  heroic  bronze,  of  this  home-maker,  who, 
holding  her  son’s  hand,  is  looking  into  her  country’s 
future.  On  page  327;»  this  week  is  shown  the  monu¬ 
ment  oi  another  type  of  pioneer  woman,  representing 
the  same  spirit  of  home-building— the  widow  with 
10  children,  who  made  her  way  from  New  Jersey 
into  what  is  now  the  “Southern  Tier”  of  New  York. 
Many  will  see  this  boulder  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  stop  to  read  the  inscription  on  that  tablet. 

9  hough  our  material  wilderness  is  gone,  the  homo 
needs  the  same  spirit  today.  Home  is  the  basis  of 
ordinary  government  and  industry.  It  is  not  a  word 
of  mere  sentiment,  though  there  is  plenty  of  that  in 
the  thought,  but  one  of  the  real  needs  of  mankind, 
spurring  ambition  and  courage,  and  making  life 
worth  while  in  a  sense  otherwise  impossible. 


Brevities 

9  hose  chapters  of  “One  Hundred  Years  Ago”  are 
interesting.  Another  is  on  page  1279. 

One  of  the  handsomest  clinging  vines  for  a  roadside 
wall  is  Euonyrnus  radicans.  It  endures  sun  better  than 
English  ivy. 

One  form  of  burglary  insurance  is  to  lot  everyone 
know  you  deposit  money  in  a  local  bank,  keep  littie  in 
the  house  and  pay  hills  by  check. 

Hulled  corn — it  is  getting  time  for  that  excellent 
supper  dish.  The  right  way  is  to  make  and  cook  a 
good  lot;  then  warm  it  up  as  needed. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  olives  is  sold  in 
, /'Y  Vn'k-  u°me  from  California  in  the  same 

kind  of  flat  boxes  holding  other  fruit.  Manv  users  fry 
them. 

•  ^T,T.s,a  P°Pn^ar  idea  that  aspirin  used  in  the  water 
in  which  cut  flowers  are  placed  will  retard  fading  or 
decay.  Experiments  made  at  the  Missouri  Botanic 
Garden  show  this  to  be  a  fallacy,  the  flowers  keeping 
better  in  pure  water  without  any  chemical  addition. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Winter  Pleasures  in  the  Country 

NOW  that  Autumn’s  gorgeous  pageant  has  passed 
on,  how  pleasing  the  assurance  that  the  tawny 
fields  and  somber  woodlands  will  soon  be  serenely 
draped  with  an  exquisite  mantle  of  downy  white. 

It  is  time  now  to  put  up  the  bird  table  with  a 
.  bountiful  supply  of  suet  and  cracked  nuts,  and  to 
scatter  hayseed  underneath  the  adjacent  shrubbery 
for  the  juncos  and  tree  sparrows.  Don't  forget  to 
place  your  discarded  Christmas  tree  in  proximity  to 
the  bird  table,  as  it  affords  protection  for  the  small 
birds  when  they  are  pursued  by  the  bloodthirsty 
shrike.  You  will  he  copiously  remunerated  for  at¬ 
tracting  them  to  your  farm,  as  they  are  incessant 
workers — chickadees,  nuthatches,  downy  woodpeck¬ 
ers  and  hairy  woodpeckers  efficiently  scour  the  trees 
for  insects,  and  juncos,  and  tree  sparrows  effectively 
cleanse  the  weedy  tangles  of  their  pestiferous  seeds. 

What  sport  to  flounder  through  the  cold  fluffy 
snow  to  the  alluringly  masked  fields  and  woodlands ! 
The  deeper  the  snow,  the  frostier  the  air,  the  more 
enticing  the  venture.  Taking  a  kodak  along  and 
photographing  the  particularly  striking  but  soon 
vanishing  snow  scenes  adds  zest  to  the  trip.  Rich 
red  berries  of  spicehush,  winterberry  and  dogwood 
enliven  the  snow-wreathed  thickets.  Take  a  few 
sprays  home  to  brighten  a  nook  in  the  living-room, 
where  it  will  contribute  an  outdoor  freshness  to  the 
indoor  atmosphere ;  and  the  stay-at-homes,  who  dare 
not  venture  forth,  will  be  vivified  by  its  sylvan  sug¬ 
gestiveness. 

Between  whiles  search  for  the  silvery  cocoons  in¬ 
variably  dangling  from  spicehush  and  wild  cherry. 
Promethea  chrysalids  are  judiciously  cradled  in 
those  firmly-woven  wrappers.  Take  several  home, 
place  in  a  cool  room  with  a  moist  atmosphere  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  next  June  you  will  he  thrilled  by  the  mar¬ 
velous  transformation  when  it  emerges  from  its 
Winter  home.  Likewise,  this  miraculous  change  will 
inspire  you  to  zealous  endeavor  to  unravel  more  of 
Nature’s  mysteries. 

Incidentally  note  the  various  Winter  birds  that 
animate  the  snow-shrouded  scene.  Often  I  have 
flushed  a  gorgeous  pheasant  from  its  snowy  covert 
and  watched  its  noble  flight  across  the  snow-sheeted 
fields  into  the  woodland  beyond.  What  a  superb 
flash  in  the  brilliant  light  amid  the  white  surround¬ 
ings.  How  gratifying  a  sound  the  boom  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  as  he  whirs  away  in  unseen  flight. 
Invariably  he  adroitly  places  a  tree  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  would-be  observer  before  taking  wing. 

Encompassed  by  profound  silence,  how  engrossed 
one  becomes  in  the  various  animal  tracks  running 
crisscross  upon  the  immaculate  snow.  And  how 
one’s  heart  bounds  with  eager  expectancy  of  seeing  a 
wild  creature  leaping  through  the  solemn  hush. 

I  pleasurably  recall,  on  one  such  trip,  after  find¬ 
ing  a  deer’s  lair  and  following  his  trail  for  a  couple 
of  miles,  how  rapturously  astounded  I  was  when  I 
sighted  the  graceful  creaBire  vaulting  low  hushes 
and  fences  within  a  startling  nearness  to  me.  It  was 
worth  the  toilsome  journey  to  witness  its  marvelous 
agility  and  wild  beauty. 

A  mink’s  trail  inevitably  leads  one  through  pic¬ 
turesque  valleys  and  by  ice-bound  gurgling  brooks, 
with  never  a  glimpse  of  the  wary  creature. 

Such  a  strenuous  tramp  through  cold  snowy  fields 
and  woodlands  gives  rise  to  high  exhilaration,  keen 
appetite  and  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  What  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  weary  over-excited  mind  pro¬ 
duced  by  walking  through  the  city’s  crowded  thor¬ 
oughfare,  and  indulging  in  its  manifold  diversions ! 

M.  CATHERINE  VAN  RENSSELAER. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

Potatoes  surely  ought  to  sell  higher  by  Spring.  Last 
season  they  brought  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds  in  the 
large  city  markets  compared  with  $2.00  in  November 
preceding.  If  they  are  to  sell  as  high  next  Spring, 
they  would  need  to  go  up  about  $1  from  recent  prices. 
Cutting  the  gain  in  two  on  account  of  hard  times,  we 
still  would  hav.e  a  price  50  per  cent  higher  than  pre¬ 
vailed  this  Fall. 

Even  with  the  crop  a  shade  larger  than  in  1929,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  November  report,  the  average  quality  is 
so  poor  on  account  of  dry  weather  and  frost  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  that  the  market  stock  is  not  likely  to  show  any 
considerable  increase  over  last  season.  Shipments  are 
coming  along  at  about  the  usual  rate,  showing  that 
people  are  eating  potatoes  liberally.  Some  States  bad 
very  short  crops  and  will  need  to  buy  heavily  in  Winter 
and  Spring.  The  public  cannot  turn  to  sweet  potatoes 
for  these  are  a  slightly  lighter  crop  than  the  white 
kind.  Potatoes  like  corn  seem  to  be  selling  too  low  to 
be  in  line  with  the  light  production.  It  is  usually 
reckoned  that  the  price  of  potatoes  is  influenced  more  by 
the  size  of  the  crop  than  by  general  market  conditions, 
but  it  is  plain  enough  this  season  that  the  potato  price 
has  been  pulled  down  by  the  influence  of  the  falling 
market  prices  throughout  the  list. 

The  market  for  field  beans  seems  to  have  reached 
the  stopping  place  in  mid-November  after  the  declines 
of  previous  weeks.  Small  white  varieties  sold  at  about 
$6  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  and  red  kidney 
near  $8.  A  fear  of  bean  imports  still  overhangs  the 
market.  The  November  crop  report  shows  the  bean 
production  in  this  country  about  one-fifth  greater  than 
the  five-year  average.  Most  of  the  eastern  bean  sections 


had  light  yields,  but  there  were  good  crops  in  the  Far 
West. 

Poultry  is  expected  to  continue  lower  than  last  year. 
Later  in  the  season  it  may  appear  that  light  storage 
holding  will  result  in  much  better  demand  for  the  fresh- 
killed  stock  and  for  next  year's  crop  of  broilers.  Egg 
markets  are  still  held  down  by  the  unusually  large 
■supplies  in  cold  storage,  and  this  condition  is  likely  to 
continue  a  restraining  influence  for  months  to  come. 

Prices  of  honey  show  little  recent  change,  but  the 
average  is  lower  than  a  year  ago.  The  production  of 
comb  honey  was  lighter  than  usual  this  year  due  to 
the  irregular  flow.  Extracted  honey  has  been  selling  at 
5  to  10  cents  a  pound  wholesale  in  producing  regions, 
and  comb  honey  $3  to  $6  per  case.  Many  carlot  pro¬ 
ducers,  not  satisfied  with  the  market  for  large  lots,  have 
been  putting  up  honey  in  cans  and  bottles.  Prices  of 
beeswax  showed  no  improvement,  and  in  some  sections 
reached  new  low  levels  in  the  extremely  dull  markets  of 
November.  g.  b.  f. 


October  Milk  Prices 


THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  per 
cwt.,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone,  by  dealers  report¬ 
ing  for  October,  are  as  follows : 


Unity,  Buffalo,  net  price  at  farm,  15 

16  days  . 

Dairymen’s  League  . 

Sheffield  Farms  . 


days.  .  .$2.50 

.  2.73 

.  2.26 

.  2.53 


The  League  deductions  were  10c  for  certificates  of 


indebtedness,  6c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross  price 
$2.42. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Corn  husking  in  the  fields  is  about  finished,  and  the 
yellow  ears  of  corn  are  drying  in  the  sun,  while  the 
shocks  drying  in  the  fields  suggest  the  Indian  wigwams 
in  shape.  If  viewing  from  a  distance  a  farmer’s  corn 
field  on  a  moonlight  night  we  might  imagine  a  sleep¬ 
ing  Indian  village  there.  The  golden  pumpkins  and 
green  citrons  which  grew  there  have  long  since  been 
gathered  and  stored  for  the  Winter  in  some  non-freez¬ 
ing  place. 

Flocks  of  birds  are  daily  winging  their  way  south¬ 
ward.  They  sing  and  twitter  the  song  and  note  that  is 
all  their  own,  as  they  alight  for  a  period  of  rest  on  our 
tree  tops,  fences  and  meadows.  The  color  of  this  month 
is  supposed  to  be  gray,  for  November  is  called  gray  and 
dead.  The  birds,  however,  add  many  colors  to  the  scene 
as  they  pass  through  our  farm  lands.  And  the  ever¬ 
green  trees  furnish  a  green  setting  always. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  wild  berries  such  as  the 
partridge  berry,  dogwood  berry,  cranberry,  etc.  The 
abundance  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  “sign”  of  a  hard 
Winter  ahead,  as  tradition  states  extra  wild  food  is 
supplied  for  wild  creatures  when  the  Winter  is  to  be 
extra  hard.  Nuts  have  been  plentiful  also  and  there  are 
acorns  galore. 

Pork  buyers  are  more  plentiful  than  other  buyers. 
Their  price  offered  is  16c  a  pound  for  young  dressed 
pork  delivered.  Butter  is  43c  a  pound ;  eggs  are  40c 
a  dozen  in  trade  at  one  country  store.  E.  A.  H. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Notes 

On  October  18  and  19  six  inches  of  snow  fell.  Some 
were  caught  in  the  heavy  drifts  between  Erie  and  Buf¬ 
falo.  One  man  said  they  were  stalled  six  hours.  He 
counted  over  500  cars  and  trucks  snowbound.  One 
farm  home  cared  for  30  people  till  highway  was  open. 
Anybody  who  wanted  work  got  it  shoveling  snow.  Over 
100  men  went  to  work  on  the  road  in  one  town. 

Now  snow  is  gone;  still  no  water  in  the  mud  holes. 
Garden  truck  was  green  till  October  24.  Farmers  are 
busy  digging  potatoes,  about  one-half  crop.  Late  cab¬ 
bage  is  still  growing.  Our  yellow  dent  field  corn  got 
ripe  and  looks  fine.  There  were  days  when  corn  leaves 
rolled,  but  we  kept  cultivator  and  hoe  going  nights  and 
mornings,  brought  the  corn  to  safety,  and  showers  came 
at  last.  The  grape  crop  was  abundant,  and  sold  as 
low  as  $35  to  $45  a  ton.  l.  w.  l. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

The  first  of  November  found  parts  of  the  State  with 
enough  showers  to  relieve  the  water  situation,  but  in 
our  immediate  section  we  are  drier  than  ever.  Wells 
are  going  dry  every  day  that  were  never  known  to  be 
dry  before.  On  Rocky  Point  we  still  have  enough  water 
to  get  by  with  by  being  as  saving  as  possible.  We  are 
having  to  drive  part  of  our  stock  to  water  each  day 
owing  to  the  fact  that  where  our  feed  is  located  we 
have  no  water  at  all,  and  we  decided  it  would  be  easier 
to  drive  to  water  than  to  haul  the  feed.  We  have  had 
a  few  flurries  of  snow,  enough  one  morning  to  cover  the 
ground  but  did  not  stay.  It  freezes  nearly  every  night 
and  has  been  as  cold  as  eight  above  zero,  the  coldest  on 
record  for  this  time  of  year. 

Just  what  the  continued  dry  w’eather  will  do  to  our 
next  year’s  fruit  crop  is  a  question  yet,  although  some 
of  the  effects  are  in  evidence.  I  find  that  the  fruit 
buds,  if  there  are  really  any  fruit  buds,  are  the  weak¬ 
est  and  poorest  looking  that  I  ever  saw.  Just  about 
half  developed,  looking  as  they  should  look  in  June, 
small  and  pointed  at  the  end  like  leaf  buds.  This  is 
more  evident  on  the  hill  orchards  and  that  is  where 
most  of  the  West  Virginia  orchards  are  located.  Some 
orchards  in  the  lower  lands  produced  a  good  crop  this 
season,  and  the  trees  seem  to  be  healthy  and  buds  good. 

We  have  been  pruning  some  in  an  orchard  that  we 
are  leasing.  AVe  notice  on  close  examination  that  on 
lots  of  trees  that  seem  to  be  all  right  from  a  distance 
the  small  twigs  are  shriveled  and  the  bark  has  a  dull 
color  as  if  about  half  dead.  This  is  more  noticeable  on 
varieties  such  as  the  Ben  Davis,  Grimes  and  Winesap, 
three  that  seem  to  have  a  weak  spot  in  their  make-up 
anyway.  We  find  more  trees  that  are  getting  up  in 
age  that  have  been  affected  than  we  do  the  younger 
trees.  But  a  peculiar  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  the 
trees  that  bore  no  fruit  this  year  seem  to  be  affected 
as  well  as  those  that  bore  a  crop. 

Next  Summer  will  be  a  short  hay  and  pasture  year 
with  us.  We  have  all  been  compelled  to  pasture  closer 
than  ever  and  lots  of  our  Blue  grass  pastures  can  be 
raked  off  with  the  foot.  Pastures  of  this  kind  cannot 
amount  to  anything  for  a  season  or  two.  This  will  be 
a  good  time  to  do  some  reseeding  and  fertilizing  of  pas¬ 
tures,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  lot  of  the  wild  grasses  as 
well  as  tame  are  dead,  and  the  soil  would  be  in  good 
condition  to  respond  to  seed  and  fertilizer. 

Hill  meadows  that  were  mowed  late  did  not  start  at 
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all  and  where  most  of  the  grass  was  Timothy  there  will 
hardly  be  anything  left.  Orchard  grass  and  clover  still 
look  very  well.  The  farmer  that  had  Alfalfa  the  past 
season  is  in  luck.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  at 
all.  About  the  only  new  sowing  that  made  anything  of 
all  in  our  community  was  largely  Alfalfa.  Some  of 
that  cut  a  pretty  good  crop  of  late  hay  and  then  made 
a  lot  of  pasture. 

Things  are  still  dull.  We  have  been  able  to  sell 
hardly  any  of  our  apple  crop  yet,  and  what  we  have 
moved  has  gone  at  prices  far  below  anything  in  our 
experience.  On  our  route  that  we  sdl  direct  to  the 
consumer  we  are  selling  a  peck  this  year  where  we  sold 
a  bushel  last  season. 

Thei'e  seems  to  be  more  thieving  than  ever  going  on. 

6  hoar  complaints  of  farmers  having  lambs  and  young 
cattle  butchered  in  the  field  at  night.  Several  have 
been  caught  and  we  find  that  instead  of  their  stealing 
because  they  are  hungry  in  most  cases  it  has  been  an 
organized  ring  stealing  for  profit. 

\\  e  had  the  hottest  campaign  in  several  years,  and 
with  the  results  we  find  a  complete  flop  in  ‘the  whole 
8tate,  some  of  the  strongest  Republican  counties  not 
electing  a  single  one  of  the  Republican  candidates. 
(Something  must  have  been  radically  wrong,  or  else  the 
people  suspected  such,  to  cause  them  to  turn  so  com- 
Pffitely.  L  G  /IVN 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va. 


Conditions  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Just  previous  to  the  recent  snowfall,  amounting  to 
several  inches,  the  passage  of  geese  from  the  north, 
was  numerically  speaking,  something  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary.  The  warm  first  half  of  October  may  have 
letarded  their  passage,  so  that  they  became  bunched, 
or  the  warm  Summer  may  have  held  out  to  them  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  in  their  northern  haunts.  At 
any  rate,  I  tallied  about  12  flocks,  seen  and  heard,  the 
afternoon  of  October  24,  and  the  forenoon  of  the  25th. 
Ihese  harbingers  of  cold  have  a  weird  sound  as  they 
pass  overhead,  and  are  fully  protected  by  law  and  by 
their  height.  I  expect  they  would  fly  till  thoroughly 
fatigued  before  alighting  on  snow-covered  earth.  How¬ 
ever,  the  sight  of  a  cornfield  or  buckwheat  in  shocks 
might  entice  them  to  the  earth  before  fatigue  overtook 
them. 

Potato  harvest,  now  nearing  its  end,  has  shown  that 
this  crop  can  make  size  even  when  drought  is  in  the 
land.  Given  good  cultivation  and  abundance  of  fer¬ 
tility  to  draw  on,  they  will  make  a  crop  without  other 
moisture  than  they  can  get  from  beneath,  supplemented 
by  inf i equent  light  rains.  Where  humus  and  fertility 
are  in  excess,  potatoes  have  made  usual  size,  even  when 
moisture  is  much  more  lacking  than  in  ordinary  soils. 
Although  we  look  for  improvement  in  price  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  they  are  now  selling  for  prices  that  bring  riches 
to  no  grower. 

The  matter  of  fodder  for  live  stock  during  Winter 
and  early  Spring,  is  one  of  much  concern,  as  the  short¬ 
age  of  pastures  has  necessitated  cutting  and  feeding 
corn  much  earlier  than  usual.  For  horses,  the  splen- 
did  oat  straw,  now  in  stacks  will  supplement  the  fodder 
rations  to  a  helpful  degree.  The  oat  crop  also,  which 
m  at  least  50  per  cent  larger  than  usual,  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  the  same  way.  c.  M#  DBAKe. 


Notes  From  Cherokee  Co.,  Iowa 

Today,  October  17,  has  banished  all  thoughts  of  hot 
weather  from  our  minds.  Our  first  hard  freeze  came 
last  night  and  a  high  cold  wind  has  blown  all  day  The 
past  Summer  has  been  so  unusual,  with  the  long 
drought,  the  intense  heat,  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  this  generation.  But  Northwest  Iowa  is  as  usual 
one  of  the  favored  spots.  A  fair  corn  crop  is  beginning 
to  be  harvested.  Estimates  are  from  20  to  60  bushels 
per  acre,  but  the  fields  are  so  spotted  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  give  correct  figures  until  the  crop  is  gath¬ 
ered.  As  a  whole  the  crop  is  of  good  quality. 

Potatoes  are  a  scarce  crop,  but  the  ones‘ raised  are 
ot  excellent  flavor  and  good  quality.  The  late  warm 
.ball  helped  all  vegetables. 

There  was  a  normal  number  of  pigs  raised  that  are 
proving  the  quality  of  the  corn  by  yards  of  well-rounded 
shotes.  I  ewer  cattle  in  feed  lot  than  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year ;  the  trend  in  prices  is  still  discouraging  to 
the  farmer.  Farm  land  seem  to  be  sinking  to  a  lower 
levei.  Very  little  land  is  changing  hands,  though  rents 
are  still  high.  L.  G 


Grape  Production 


The  estimate  of  this  year’s  grape  production  has 
been  reduced  during  the  past  few  months  on  account  of 
the  severe  drought  through  the  Chautauqua-Erie  grape 
belt,  where  the  largest  percentage  of  New  YTork’s 
grapes  are  grown..  The  quality  and  sugar  content  are 
unusually  high  this  year,  and  the  grapes  are  maturing 
much  earlier  than  average.  Grape  production  esti¬ 
mates  with  comparisons  in  the  important  grape-growin" 
States  follows : 


Tons — 

New  Y’ork  . 

Pennsylvania . 

Ohio  . 

Michigan  . 

Arkansas  . 

Missouri  . 

California  . 

United  States  . 


1929 

81,030 

16,200 

17,150 

68,870 

13.800 

12.045 

1,827.000 

2.098,417 


1930 

69,300 

17,550 

24.500 
73.720 

11.500 
10,335 

2.088.000 

2,349.665 


1924-1928 

75.106 

18,714 

22.390 

54,300 

8,080 

9.404 

2,097,200 

2,338,907 


Crop  Reports 

Weather  is  dry  and  cold,  water  very  scarce.  The 
corn  is  nearly  all  husked,  but  a  poor  crop.  Wheat  does 
not  look  very  well.  ^  B 

Center  Co.,  Pa. 

As  to  hickory  and  walnuts,  these  are  about  40  per 
cent  of  a  crop  with  us;  butternuts  perhaps  one-third  of 
a  crop.  Quite  a  few  hickorynuts  are  shipped ;  $1.50  per 
bushel  is  given  for  them.  r  w.  f. 

Richland  Co.,  Wis. 

Apples  are  very  plentiful  and  hard  to  dispose  of  at 
any  price.  Potatoes  are  also  low  in  price  but  beginning 
to  rise  slightly.  Poultry  is  low  ranging  from  16  to  25c 
per  lb.  liveweight.  Eggs  are  about  16c  per  dozen  lower 
than  last  year.  Beef  animals  are  in  poor  demand  al¬ 
though  prices  for  market  products  to  consumers  still 
stays  up.  Crops  have  been  good  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  hereabouts,  and  pastures  are  going  into  the 
Winter  season  in  fair  condition ;  meadows  have  but 
little  aftermath.  The  lack  of  employment  seems  to  be 
the  worst  of  the  conditions  which  face  us  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter.  n.  jnj.  jj. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Philosopher 

To  take  things  as  they  be — 

That’s  my  philosophy. 

No  use  to  holler,  mope  or  cuss — 

If  they  was  changed  they  might  be  wuss. 

If  rain  is  pourin’  down, 

An’  lightnin’s  buzzin  roun’, 

I  aint  a-fearing’  we’ll  be  hit, 

But  grin  that  I  aint  out  in  it. 

If  I  got  deep  in  debt — 

It  hasn't  happened  yet — 

And  owed  a  man  two  dollars,  Gee ! 

Why,  I’d  be  glad  it  wasn’t  three! 

If  some  one  come  along, 

And  tried  to  do  me  wrong, 

Why,  I  should  sort  of  take  a  whim 
To  thank  the  Lord  I  wasn’t  him. 


I  never  seen  a  night 
So  dark  there  wasn’t  light 
Somewheres  about  if  I  took  care 
To  strike  a  match  and  find  out  where. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs  (1SG2-1922) . 

* 

Since  jig-saw  puzzles  are  back  again, 
and  extremely  popular,  the  children  may 
find  much  amusement  in  making  some  for 
themselves  from  the  picture  postcards. 
The  cards  are  cut  into  irregular  pieces, 
like  the  purchased  puzzles, »  and  eadh 
little  puzzle  kept  in  a  separate  envelope. 
The  children  may  exert  their  originality 
in  cutting  the  cards  into  irregular  shapes 
and  then  seeing  how  well  they  can  fit 
them  together  again.  It  is  an  interesting 
use  for  the  picture  postcards,  which 
most  households  accumulate  in  quantity. 
These  little  puzzles  are  invaluable  to 
amuse  children  suffering  from  some  con¬ 
tagious  illness,  as  one  need  have  no 
compunctions  about  burning  the  little 
puzzles  when  their  usefulness  is  past. 

* 

That  interesting  new  book  entitled 
“The  Hooked  Rug,”  by  W.  W.  Kent, 
pictures  one  of  the  rugs  made  several 
years  ago  by  our  Tennessee  correspondent, 
Mrs.  D.  B.  P.,  and  also  quotes  what 
she  said  at  the  time  about  rug-making: 

“I  enjoy  making  my  own  designs.  I 
never  knew  how  to  sing  or  paint  oi 
draw;  no  way  to  express  myself,  only 
by  hoeing,  washing,  ironing,  patching, 
etc.,  and  while  I  never  hope  to  accomplish 
anything  extraordinary,,  I  do  love  to 
plan  and  execute  these  rugs  that  are  a 
bit  of  myself,  a  blind  groping  after  some¬ 
thing  beautiful.  But  when  one  is  finished, 
it  is  a  disappointment ;  the  colors  don  t 
blend,  or  some  are  too  glaring,  but  one 
keeps  on  trying.” 

IIow  many  women  have  felt  the  same, 
in  their  search  for  beauty  !  We  are  told 
much  by  modern  educators  about  the 
need  for  self-expression.  It  is  because 
so  many  country  women  expressed  them¬ 
selves — their  hopes  and  ideals — in  their 
rugs  and  quilts  that  this  work  has  such 
permanent  charm. 


Decorating  for  the  Church 
Fair 

From  now  until  Christmas— yes,  and 
before  Easter— there  will  be  sales  and 
sales  bv  churches  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  in  order  to  display  the  wares  to 
advantage  what  is  prettier  than  booths 
or  fancy6  decorated  tables?  Both  have 
their  advantages,  as  tables  "with  then 
decorated  uprights  make  a  quickly  ar¬ 
ranged  attractive  display  counter,  while 
booths  can  be  arranged  to  represent  a 
great  many  original  ideas.  Y\  e  will  dis¬ 
pense  with  any  plans  about  tables  which 
can  easily  be  developed  from  ideas  in 
this  article,  and  proceed  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  decoration  of  the  former. 

First  of  all  appoint  a  committee  and 
leave  it  to  them  to  plan  as  seems  best, 
although  any  good  committee  will  take 
suggestions.  The  committee  will  need 
carpenter  help,  which  of  course  may  be 
donated.  Sawhorses  or  large  wooded 
boxes  or  berry  crates  covered  with  plank 
may  be  used,  or  frames  built.  Tlieie  is 
such  a  variety  of  ways  that  the  workers 
c-in  develop  their  own  ideas  with  space, 
material  and  time  a  deciding  factor  as 
well  as  the  goods  to  be  displayed  and  sold. 
There  may  only  be  room  for  three  or 
four,  and  if  built  large  enough  these  can 
be  divided,  or  in  a  large  hall  a  number 
can  be  made  and  space  left  between  each 
one  As  many  as  25  have  been  used  with 
success  while  10  might  seem  a  large  num¬ 
ber  and  three  or  four  sufficient. 

Presuming  these  foundations  are  ready 
all  to  do  now  is  to  gather  materials  to 
work  with,  so  here  we  go.  Cover  all  with 
white,  muslin,  paper,  sheeting  or  wall¬ 
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paper  (wrong  side  out  of  course)  or  best 
of  all  is  white  crepe  paper.  Divide  be¬ 
tween  the  booths  with  sheets  (assuming 
of  course  that  these  booths  all  have  cor¬ 
ner  posts  and  cross  pieces  so  as  to  make 
each  booth  a  little  individual  store  of  its 
own).  Tacks,  thumb  tacks,  wire,  pins 
and  more  pins,  string,  pencils,  shears, 
paste  and  so  on  will  all  be  needed.  Each 
booth  should  be  treated  alike  up  to  now. 

A  first  impression  goes  a  long  way  in 
making  a  success  of  any  undertaking,  and 
a  lasting  impression  advertises  your  next 
similar  affair,  so  plan  to  make  an  agree¬ 
able  whole  in  balance,  color  and  detail. 

An  attractive  white  card  with  bold 
black  lettering,  very  plain,  to  name  each 
booth,  tacked  in  the  center  top  of  each, 
will  do  much  to  bind  the  whole  outfit 
together. 

As  to  ideas  and  color  schemes  there 
are  so  many,  as  well  as  many  ways  to 
prepare  trimmings.  You  may  decide  on 
a  rainbow  collection  of  six  booths,  each 
built  identical  in  size  and  shape  with  a 
semi-circle  or  bowed  top,  these  to  be 
draped  in  their  respective  colors  using- 
three  shades  of  each  color  on  each  both, 
fastening  with  rosettes.  Colored  cheese¬ 
cloth  or  voile  would  be  beautiful ;  how¬ 
ever,  this  would  prove  too  expensive  for 
most  sales.  Crepe  paper  is  the  ideal  ma¬ 
terial  and  little  booklets  telling  how  to 


and  waxed,  suspended  by  wire  or  black 
thread.  Then  there  are  the  paper  flowers ; 
so  much  can  be  done  with  them.  Coppery 
and  bronze  shades  with  deep  green 
and  brown  and  black  would  make  a  most 
intriguing  combination. 

Then  there  is  this  modernistic  age ; 
surely  we  might  try  that  for  a  rather 
large  booth  or  a  limited  number.  Over 
white  place  triangles  (the  long-pointed 
ones),  of  wallpaper  or  cretonne,  each 
different,  in  a  crazy  fashion,  binding  the 
effect  by  black  top  and  lower  edge,  and 
black  posts.  Much  may  be  added  to  the 
general  effect  if  each  two  attendants  are 
dressed  in  the  color  scheme  or  in  an  un¬ 
obtrusive  manner.  Clotheslines  at  the 
rear  can  be  used  to  display  the  larger 
articles,  and  trimmings  with  smaller  ar¬ 
ticles  may  be  fastened  on  the  sheets. 

Provide  plenty  of  clean  wrapping 
paper,  bags,  empty  boxes  and  string  to 
wrap  the  purchases  in,  as  nothing  is 
more  annoying  to  a  city  shopper  than 
to  buy  some  dainty  article  at  a  rural 
sale  and  have  it  crushed  tightly  in  a 
small  piece  of  newspaper,  especially  if  it 
was  purchased  for  the  guest  room  or  a 
gift. 

If  poorly  made  or  dusty  and  begrimed 
articles  have  been  kept  back,  and  the 
prices  are  kept  within  reason,  the  wares 


Here  we  see  how  clothes  are  washed  in  a  modern  farm  home.  lhe  washer  is 
equipped  with  an  in-built  gasoline  motor,  almost  as  compact  as  an  electric  motor. 
It  has  power  enough  to  continue  washing  the  clothes  while  clothes  already  washed 
are  being  put  through  the  roller  water  remover.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  old- 

fashioned  washboard  method. 


prepare  it  are  issued  by  the  company, 
and  are  a  great  help  to  the  amateur. 

A  set  of  flower  booths  would  be  pretty ; 
try  daisies  or  sunflowers,  roses,  pansies 
or  poinsettias,  using  bold  petals  to  trace 
the  scheme.  Or  perhaps  holidays,  seasons 
or  months,  Mother  Goose  or  countries. 

Can’t  vou  imagine  any  of  these  a  suc¬ 
cess?  Tlie  Dutch  girl  in  the  Dutch  mill, 
the  Chinese  maiden  in  a  garden,  or  Jack 
Horner  in  the  pie  booth?  Winter  or 
January  would  be  white  trimmed  with 
tinsel  (Christmas  tree  trimming),  icicles 
and  snowballs  of  cotton.  Here  the  clerks 
will  serve  you  ice  cream,  and  they  will 
look  so  neat  dressed  in  white  with  the 
little  white  caps  edged  with  tinsel.  Or 
maybe  your  Winter  will  be  a  December 
booth  with  a  small  tree  or  two  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Santa  there  to  .sell  the  toys 
and  novelties  best  adapted  to  such  booth. 

To  elaborate,  this  can  be  an  open- 
faced  booth  using  the  fireplace  in  the 
background,  another  open-faced  one 
could  be  the  fortune-telling  booth  and  fish 
pond.  The  former  needs  rich  colorings 
while  the  latter  would  be  charming  m 
green  and  silver,  and  a  tub  placed  over 
an  inverted  tub  covered  with  gray  and 
green  crushed  paper  would  be  a  corner 
much  in  demand.  Stiff  wire  hooks  will 
readily  catch  into  the  string-tied  packages. 
Pink  and  white,  pink  and  green  are  each 
good,  in  fact  any  color  and  white,  or 
two  shades  of  any  color  would  be  good. 
White  with  broad  strips  of  black  with 
pointed  ends  is  very  striking  and  almost 
beautiful  under  artificial  light. 

Black,  purple  and  yellow,  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  dark  colors  and  etchings  of 
the  yellow,  is  very  rich  in  appearance,  and 
best  used  where  only  large  specimens  are 
on  exhibition,  or  for  sale.  All  the  pastel 
shades  of  tiny  petal  arrangement  are  most 
dainty  and  beautiful  for  milady’s  novel¬ 
ties.  Red  and  white,  red,  white  and 
blue,  should  not  be  used  too  heavily,  but 
are  just  right  sometimes.  Blue  and  gold, 
blue  and  yellow,  yellow  and  lavender 
and  yellow  "  and  brown  or  green  are  all 
good.  Orange  and  black  is  striking  and  of 
course  necessary  around  Hallowe’en,  while 
the  shades  of  goldenrod  and  blue  gentian 
are  especially  good  earlier. 

Imagine  a  fringe  decoration  of  orange 
and  brown — the  darker  underneath,  also 
longer — for  the  “apron”  of  the  booth  or 
row  upon  row  of  petals,  a  large  rosette 
and  smaller  ones,  lattice  built  of  strips 
in  contrasting  colors,  or  cut  from  folded 
strip,  fluted  strips  grouped  prettily  or  big- 
bows  tied  at  corners;  bluebirds  and  butter¬ 
flies  cut  from  wallpaper  or  crepe  paper 


displayed  in  an  artistic  manner  and  the 
sale  can  be  carried  over  two  or  more 
days,  it  should  prove  a  success,  and  a 
yearly  venture  in  nearly  any  community. 

MRS.  B. 


Some  Unique  Hooked  Rugs 

Aunt  Martha  has  been  to  visit  my  sis¬ 
ter,  and  Grace  has  passed  on  to  me  her 
new  patterns  and  ideas  about  rugs  and 
quilts.  This  is  the  most  original ;  a  gray¬ 
haired  neighbor  has  taken  to  rug-making 
with  unusual  success,  inspired,  she  de¬ 
clares,  by  using  her  mother's  hook,  which 
is  more  sturdy  than  the  modern.  She  has 
been  in  the  work  of  the  Young  "Women's 
Christian  Association  for  years,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  rug  for  the  new  house  of 
her  former  associates  in  India.  This  is 
the  design  she  made  and  followed.  The 
border  of  the  oblong  rug  showed  the 
mango  pattern  of  the  Paisley  loom  shawl 
copied  from  the  genuine  Kashmir,  except 
in  the  corners,  where  the  initials  Y.  W.  G. 
A.  were  placed.  By  making  the  interior 
oval  four  more  corners  were  found  to 
put  in  evidence  the  initials  of  the  maker 
and  the  date,  as  well  as  the  A  that  stands 
for  Anandagira,  the  place  where  these 
friends  had  so  often  been  together.  The 
interior  oval  was  divided  into  quarters; 
in  the  lower  section  the  lotus  flower  of 
India  appeared,  in  the  upper  section  the 
blue  triangle  of  the  association  they  each 
knew  so  well,  in  the  left  section  the 
"Western  Hemisphere  and  in  the  right  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Can’t  you  imagine 
her  friends  were  delighted? 

Aunt  Martha  says  the  result  of  her 
success  has  been  an  order  for  a  rug  of  the 
same  general  style  from  two  generous 
friends.  Miss  Alice  has  studied  their 
tastes,  and  has  made  her  design.  This 
rug  is  to  be  oval ;  as  the  sisters  love  their 
garden  and  have  a  colorful  living-room 
there  are  to  be  red  roses  and  blue  Can¬ 
terbury  bells  in  blossom.  One  sister  is 
Katherine,  so  a  demure  kitty  is  to  appear 
in  the  rug ;  the  other  sister  is  Mary  Lyon, 
so  a  lion  is  to  stretch  opposite  puss.  The 
hospitality  of  the  warm-hearted  women 
will  be  suggested  by  a  lighted  candle, 
their  many  generosities  by  a  horn  of 
plenty.  A  deep  blue  border  will  bring  the 
design  together,  as  will  the  scrolls  con¬ 
necting  four  medallions  that  bear  Miss 
Alice’s  initials  and  the  date. 

A  niece  of  Aunt  Martha’s  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  Miss  Alice’s  scheme  that  she 
is  working  out  a  plan  for  a  rug  for  her 
parents,  whose  golden  wedding  will  be 
celebrated  next  year.  Already  she  is  col¬ 
lecting  material  from  the  family,  so  that 


the  rug  will  be  representative  of  the  clan, 
quite  as  her  mother’s  garden  represents 
the  favorite  plant  of  each  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Pleasantville.  Her  mother  loves 
to  knit,  so  she  hopes  to  suggest  that  char¬ 
acteristic  occupation  in  some  way.  Her 
father  has  an  excellent  vineyard,  so  per¬ 
haps  the  grape  will  appear  in  her  de¬ 
sign.  He  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
is  one  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  Recently  Mary  has  been  to  Nan¬ 
tucket,  where  she  saw  a  priceless  patch- 
work  quilt  on  the  corded  bed  of  the  old¬ 
est  house  on  the  island.  Several  blocks 
were  embroidered  in  outline,  apparently 
a  stamped  block ;  some  were  of  the  flag, 
others  clasped  hands  with  initials  almost 
hidden  by  time.  This  is  just  what  she 
needs  in  her  golden  anniversary  rug.  Her 
parents  live  in  the  West  and  Mary  in  the 
East;  how  can  that  be  suggested?  Per¬ 
haps  the  seals  of  the  States  could  be 
used.  Or  is  there  something  that  all  share 
in  alike?  Mary  often  sends  Dahlia  bulbs 
to  her  mother,  who  in  turn  sends  her 
seeds  of  the  famous  hollyhocks  from  her 
garden.  Altogether  Mary  is  having  an 
interesting  time  planning  her  design. 
When  she  has  finished  the  pattern  Aunt 
Martha  has  promised  to  send  it  to  me, 
and  1  will  share  it  with  the  readers  of 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.  Florence  reeves. 


A  Little  Gift  That  is 
Different 

Christmas  is  not  far  off,  and  we  are 
thinking  of  what  we  can  give  to  those  we 
love.  Sometimes  it  is  most  difficult  to 
think  of  something  different  for  grand¬ 
ma,  or  Aunt  Susan,  or  even  that  shut-in 
friend  who  for  many  weeks,  months,  and 
sometimes  even  years,  has  not  been  out  of 
doors.  They  enjoy  pretty  handkerchiefs, 
and  we  have  sent  them  one  many  times  ; 
a  bit  of  candy  is  always  acceptable,  but 
how  we  wish  that  sometimes  we  could 
send_  them  something  different. 

Well,  here  is  a  suggestion  :  A  few  weeks 
ago  there  was  sent  to  me  a  box  of  what 
is  called  “Comfort  Powders,”  I  enjoy 
them  and  perhaps  others  will,  so  I  will 
tell  you  how  to  make  them.  You  know 
that  Bible  text  calender  you  had  last 
year.  Get  a  sheet  of  white  wrapping 
paper ;  you  can  get  it  at  any  fancy-goods 
store  or  drugstore  for  a  cent.  Cut  out. 
some  pieces  of  paper  about  four  inches 
long  by  2i/2  wide,  cut  out  the  Bible  text 
and  paste  it  in  the  middle  of  this  paper. 
Let  it  dry,  then  fold  together  just  as  you 
have  seen  doctors  or  druggists  do,  when 
they  do  up  the  powders  for  medicine. 
Pack  them  in  a  box  just  as  you  have 
seen  seidlitz  powders  packed  in,  put 
about  31  in  a  box,  enough  for  a  month, 
or  even  more.  Put  this  label  on  the 
cover, 

“Comfort  Powders  —  One  to 
be  taken  each  morning  be¬ 
fore  breakfast.” 

I  have  no  doubt  grandma  will  be  very 
much  pleased  with  them,  and  enjoy  them 
for  many  a  day.  This,  too,  is  something 
that  even  a  little  child  can  make  for 
grandma.  I  take  out  my  text,  read  it 
and  put  it  in  the  other  end  of  the  box, 
and  so  can  use  it  over  and  over  again. 

AUNT  MARY. 


Suggestions  for  Painted 
Furniture 

Painted  furniture  itself  used  to  be  quite 
“different.”  Now  you  must  use  all  your 
originality  to  make  your  painted  furni¬ 
ture  different  from  everybody’s  else..  One 
of  the  easiest  ways  to  achieve  this  is  by 
decorating  it.  You  may  be  very  artistic 
and  be  able  to  do  this  with  your  brush. 
In  case  you're  not,  try  this.  It  is  really 
very  effective  and  less  expensive  than  the 
transfer  or  decaleomania  method.  Visit 
your  wallpaper  shop  and  study  the  sam¬ 
ple  books  and  samples  of  wallpaper  that 
may  be  purchased  for  use  in  various  deco¬ 
rative  ways.  Pick  a  pattern  with  dis¬ 
tinct  design  of  various  sizes  and  rich  in 
coloring.  For  a  set  of  gray  painted  din¬ 
ing-room  furniture  I  discovered  an  im¬ 
ported  paper.  I  cut  from  this  two  grace¬ 
ful  birds  on  sprays  of  softly  colored 
leaves  which  formed  motifs  for  the 
leaves  of  the  gateleg  table.  Small  sprays 
of  fruits  and  flowers  decorated  the  backs 
of  the  chairs.  A  larger  spray  of  fruit 
decorated  the  top  drawer  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  painted  chest.  A  gaily  lacquered 
magazine  basket  and  hanging  cupboard 
carried  out  and  accented  the  rich  blue, 
green  and  gold  in  the  design. 

The  magazine  basket  was  decorated  on 
each  side  with  sprays  of  fruit,  while  a 
slender  detail  of  leaves  decorated  the 
sides  of  the  hanging  cupboard.  The  de¬ 
signs  were  glued  on  and  then  shellacked 
with  white  shellac.  This  makes  the  de¬ 
sign  waterproof.  Remember  that  you 
can  use  quite  gay  colors,  as  the  shellac 
will  subdue  the  tones,  but  don’t  use  too 
many  motifs  or  any  that  are  too  large. 
If  you  wish  to  remove  these  in  order  to 
redecorate,  cut  a  piece  of  blotting  paper 
large  enough  to  cover  the  design,  satu¬ 
rate  in  water  and  stick  over  it,  until  the 
design  is  loosened  and  slides  off. 

A  very  good  way  to  clean  enameled 
surfaces  is  to  add  a  tablespoon  of  furni¬ 
ture  polish  to  a  cup  of  very  hot  water, 
wipe  off  the  surface,  let  it  dry  and  polish 
with  a  .soft  cloth.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  stains  that  will  disappear,  and  the 
finish  will  not  be  hurt. 

MARY  HEALD  WILLIAMSON. 
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FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


Complete  $175  NOW 

for 

6-Room 

House  . 


TNCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
-*■  boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use, 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930]  ( 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-lNGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability .  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Strest,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


No.  A— 8  Pencils,  Real  Leather  Case,  Name  in  Gold,  75c 
No.  B— 3  Pencils,  Heal  Leather  Cage,  Name  in  Gold,  40c 


No.  3H— 3  Pencils,  Holly  Box,  Name  in  Gold . 25c 

No.  en—0  Pencils,  Holly  Box,  Name  in  Gold . 40c 

Insurance  10c  extra .  Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Stamps 

33  WEST  60th  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO. 


Accidents  to  Farmers 

BUY  INSURANCE 

That  Protects  Always 

While  at,  work  on  the  farm  or  any¬ 
where.  Pays  for  death,  injury  and 
disability.  Honest  coverage  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost. 

Send  for  fall  particulars  to 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD 
140  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Business  Established  in  1865 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  Si. 15  lb. 

Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  FRKE. 

H.  Bartlett,  Mfr.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


T^iier 


This  Delightful  Classic 

]n  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  non-technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Price  $1.50 

for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEiV-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Gold  jewelry  has  returned  to  favor  and 
among  the  inexpensive  new  necklaces  are 
“ropes  of  gold.”  They  are  made  of  tiny 
burnished  gold  beads  crocheted  together 
to  form  ropes  of  varying  thickness.  Those 
of  good  quality  have  the  gold  tired  on  the 
beads,  so  that  it  does  not  come  off  or 
tarnish.  We  saw  chokers  for  $1.95,  14- 
in.  necklaces  for  $2.95,  and  27-in.  ropes 
for  $3.95.  Anyone  who  has  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  gold  chain  in  rope  form,  such  as 
we  used  to  see  worn  with  a  locket,  may 
bring  it  out  this  Winter  as  a  very  mod¬ 
ern  ornament. 

Collar  and  cuffs  of  fur  may  be  bought 
made  up  ready  to  be  attached,  and  as  a 
rule  they  will  cost  a  little  less  than  fur 
banding  bought  by  the  yard  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  coat  on  which  the  fur  is  worn 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


931  —  For  the  Ma¬ 
tron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  witli 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


960 — A  Russian  Tu¬ 
nic.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  Ys  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  lVs 
yds.  of  35-in.  lining. 
Ten  cents. 


635  —  Step-in  Com¬ 
bination.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18.  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1%  yds. 
of  35rin.  material 
with  5  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


956 — Bloomer  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  214 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents 


may  be  greatly  improved  by  this  new 
trimming,  and  a  coat  or  suit  made  at 
home  is  simplified  by  buying  the  ready¬ 
made  fur.  Caracul,  which  is  not  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  many  other  furs,  is  very  smart 
this  Winter;  trimmings  may  be  bought  in 
black,  brown  or  tan.  A  scarf  collar  made 
of  4-in.  caracul  was  offered  for  $12.59 ; 
it  was  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  A 
pouch  collar  and  cuffs  were  $12.74.  while 
a  large  shawl  collar  and  cuffs  were  $14.74. 

Plain  theatrical  gauze  in  natural  twine 
color  and  a  variety  of  tints  was  seen  re¬ 
cently  for  14  cents  a  yard ;  a  seeded 
weave  was  19  cents,  while  the  gauze  em¬ 
broidered  in  wool  in  a  pattern  of  tulips 
Avas  46  cents  a  yard.  The  wool-embroi¬ 
dered  flowers  were  scattered  at  intervals 
with  occasional  buds  between  them,  and 
the  fabric  Avas  especially  pretty  in  jade 
green  Avith  rose-colored  tulips  and  darker 
green  foliage.  Theatrical  gauze  is  really 
the  prettiest  of  inexpensive  drapery  fab¬ 
rics,  for  it  is  soft  and  artistic  in  effect, 
and  the  colors  are  charming.  A  rather 
dull  room  Avith  a  northern  exposure  may 
be  given  a  warm  sunny  look  by  using 
straight  curtains  of  orange  theatrical 
gauze. 

There  is  a  surprising  revival  of  interest 


in  games  of  all  sorts,  and  the  shops  are 
full  of  them.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the 
terrific  complications  of  bridge,  as  noAV 
played ;  those  who  want  to  be  amused 
without  mental  strain  are  eager  to  try 
something  else.  Backgammon,  a  leading 
favorite,  is  a  scientific  game,  but  one  can 
find  it  amusing  without  being  too  scien¬ 
tific.  Camclot  is  a  newer  game,  and  much 
in  vogue.  Old-fashioned  pingpong,  table 
golf,  and  variations  of  miniature  billiards 
are  popular.  NeAv  ideas  in  simple  games 
played  on  a  board  Avith  balls,  marbles  or 
counters  are  many;  also  puzzle  games. 
JigsaAV  puzzles  are  in  again,  some  very 
handsome  and  complicated  pictures  com¬ 
ing  from  Europe.  There  are  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  card  games  such 
as  Avere  popular  before  the  bridge  craze 
developed,  Avhich  are  played  Avith  printed 
or  illustrated  cards,  and  these  are  coming 
back  into  style.  Any  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  Avill  give  a  list  of  parlor 
games  both  for  adults  and  children;  most 
of  them  noAV  have  a  “department  of 
adult  games.”  A  request  for  games  cost¬ 
ing  50  cents,  75  cents,  $1  or  up  will 
bring  an  extensive  list. 


Gift  Boxes 

Yrou  can  make  your  own  gift  boxes 
easily,  and  it  is  fascinating  work.  We 
have  covered  both  pasteboard  and  tin 
boxes  from  1-lb.  to  5-lb.  sizes,  using  holly 
and  poinsettia  Christmas  paper  and  wall- 
paper.  Ceiling  papers  Avith  small  silver 
patterns  make  pretty  boxes.  Tie  them 
Avith  red  ribbon  and  put  a  small  sprig  of 
pine  or  cedar  through  the  knot.  Small- 
figured  papers  make  up  best.  Delicate 
pink,  blue  and  lavender  flowered  ones  are 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Star  of  the  Milky  Way. — This  picture  of  a  very 
old  quilt  shows  a  block  made  up  of  bright  blue 
and  white  with  a  tiny  bright  blue  dot.  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  combination,  but  any  color  and 
white  may  be  selected  for  this  quilt.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


pretty,  tied  Avith  matching  ribbons,  and 
they  can  be  used  at  all  seasons. 

Though  avc  always  associate  red  Avith 
Christmas,  other  colors  are  being  used 
more  all  the  time.  You  can  use  silk  or 
tissue  paper  ribbons,  heavy  silk  or  silk- 
atine  to  tie  them.  It  is  really  surprising 
Avhat  attractive  containers  can  be  made 
at  practically  no  cost. 

Marshmallow  boxes,  coffee  and  similar 
cans,  can  be  covered.  Measure  the  height 
and  circumference  of  the  box  with  a  tape- 
measure.  Cut  a  strip  of  paper  by  these 
measurements,  alloAving  half  an  inch  on 
the  circumference  for  lapping.  Paste  the 
back  of  the  paper  and  put  on  the  box, 
smoothing  it  out  carefully.  Lay  the  cover 
on  the  back  of  the  paper  and  mark 
around  it  Avith  a  lead  pencil.  Cut  on  the 
mark,  paste  it  and  put  it  on  the  cover. 
If  the  cover  has  a  Avide  rim,  proceed  the 
same  as  Avith  the  box.  Narrow,  smooth 
rims  like  those  of  marshmalloAV  boxes  are 
best  left  uncovered. 

If  you  Avill  examine  several  pasteboard 
boxes  carefully  you  will  see  Iioav  to  cut 
and  fold  the  corners  and  turn  on  the  in¬ 
side,  better  than  from  any  description 
we  might  Avrite.  Good  luck  to  you  and 
“Merry  Christmas.”  mary  repyns. 


Philadelphia  Scrapple 

Take  a  cleaned  pig’s  head  and  boil 
until  the  flesh  strips  easily  from  the 
bones.  Remove  all  the  bones  and  chop 
meat  fine.  Set  the  liquid  in  Avhieli  the 
meat  was  boiled  aside  to  cool ;  Avhen 
cold  remove  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top. 
Return  the  liquid  to  the  fire;  Avhen  it 
boils  add  the  chopped  meat,  and  season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper;  if  liked 
a  little  powdered  sage  may  he  added. 
Let  it  boil  again,  and  then  thicken  with 
cornmeal  just  as  you  would  make  mush, 
letting  the  meal  slip  slowly  between  the 
fingers  to  avoid  lumps.  Let  it  boil 
slowly  for  an  hour,  at  first  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  then  putting  back  on  the  range 
so  it  Avill  cook  very  gently.  When  done 
pour  it  into  a  long  square  pan  to  mold 
it.  When  firm  it  is  cut  in  slices  and 
fried. 


Tomatoes  with  Stale  Bread 

One  quart  steAved  tomatoes,  %  loaf 
stale  homemade  bread,  or  a  little  more  of 
bakers’  bread,  salt  and  pepper,  good-sized 
piece  of  butter.  Ileat  tomatoes,  break 
bread  in  small  pieces,  add  to  tomatoes  and 
serve  hot.  N.  L. 


Now  fo  keepWarmJn  Zero  weather 

\C0LDPRUF 
KNIT 
SLIP 


RIO.  U.5.  pat.  Off. 


You  don't  have  to  bundle 
lip  like  an  Eskimo  to  keep 
Avarm  this  winter. 

A  light  weight,  smart  fit¬ 
ting,  Indera  Figurflt  Knit 
Slip  gives  you  all  the  warmth 
you  need,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

For  Indera  Is  knitted  by  a 
special  process  that  keep9 
Warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

And  you  can  wear  It  un¬ 
derneath  your  nicest  frocks. 

For  Indera  never  annoys  you 
by  bunching  between  your 
knees  or  riding  up  around 
your  hips.  The  patented 
border  prevents  that. 

*  And  tiie  shoulder  straps 
stay  up,  always.  They’re 
STA-LTS  found  only  oa 
Indera. 

Indera  Is  made  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fast  color  com¬ 
binations.  All  wool,  wool  and 
rayon,  wool  and  cotton,  also 
cotton.  Easy  to  launder  witfi-i 
out  ironing. 

At  your  favorite  store.  For 
women,  misses,  children. 

Indera  Style  Fold¬ 
er  No.  12  in  color 
sent  FREE.  Please 
mention  dealer’  a 
name  and  address. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ham.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

H.  T.  O I, SEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW'  YORK 


Free  From  Pimples . 
What  A  Relief! 
CUTICI  UA  SOAP  and 
CIJTICURA  OINTMENT 

Healed  Them 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

I  Address:  “Cuttcura,”  Dept.  10B,  Malden,  Mass. 


=  Your  FIREPLACE  Plans  | 

:  you’re  going  to  build  or  S 

!  remodel  a  fireplace,  write  for  descriptive  21 
|  literature  telling  how  to  be  sure  of  — 
;  beautiful,  inexpensive  fireplaces  guaran-  “ 
I  teed  to  burn  without  smoke  and  to  give  “ 
i  double  heat.  FREE.  THE  HEATILATOR  == 
;  COMPANY,  588  Glen  Avenue,  Colvin  “ 
;  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ZZ 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  ot  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  heajthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


2IMb  BLANKET  SALE 

Finest  Australian  Wool  Blankets  sold  for  half 
price  on  account  of  slight  mis-weave,  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  detect.  Send  for  price  list. 

VERMONT  BLANKET  CO" 
Dept.  RN,  Box  615 
Burlington,  Vt. 


SSAVE  '4 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


PhotoChristmasCards  fives, 10c  ea.with  envelopes 

Hand  colored,  mounted,  8x10  enlargement  75c.  Kodak 
film  developed,  5c  roll;  prints,  8c  each. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Bortha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Deposits  made 
on  or  before 

WEDNESDAY 
DEC.  3rd 


draw  interest 
from  Dec.  1st 


Interest  Compounded  Quarterly 


Please  semi  me  vour  booklet 
on  BANKING  BY  MAIL. 

Name . 

Address . 


“Albany’s  Lighted  Tower” 

CITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  STATE  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Production  is 
Increased 

MR.  J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Jr.,  owns  the  Clear- 
view  farm  at  Butler,  Penna.  A  farm  that  is 
nationally  known  among  Jersey  breeders.  It  is  the 
home  of  Volunteer’s  Dreaming  Sam  and  many 
other  noted  cattle. 

The  splendid  big  dairy  barn  is  Ney  equipped 
throughout — stalls,  water  bowls,  litter  carriers  and 
pens.  Ney  engineers  designed  all  the  equipment. 

And  here  is  what  Mr.  Campbell  says  about  it: 
“The  Ney  equipment  has  been  installed  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  cows  are  more 
easily  maintained  in  proper  physical  condition 
than  before,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  increased.” 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879  *  -  Canton,  Ohio 


COW 

NEY  MFG.  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

COMFORT 

Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
a  copy  of ‘‘Cow  Comfort.” 

[ - }  Check  here  if  you  want  a 

copy  of  catalog  No.  225 

Name - 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.- 
City - 


-  State  - 


Internal  Parasites  of  Swine 

If  it  were  not  for  hog  cholera  and 
internal  parasites  every  one  could,  theo¬ 
retically,  get  rich  raising  hogs.  Obviously 
if  such  a  condition  actually  existed  the 
market  would  be  so  constantly  glutted  no 
one  would  be  able  to  realize  a  profit.  So, 
perhaps,  these  great  hog  scourges  are 
blessings  in  disguise  except  to  the  herds¬ 
man  visited.  The  livestock  farmer  who 
keeps  his  hogs  free  from  worms,  and 
vaccinates  against  hog  cholera  has  won 
over  50  per  cent  of  his  battle. 

Many  of  our  leading  investigators  con¬ 
sider  large  round  worms  kill  more  hogs 
annually  than  all  other  causes  combined 
including  hog  cholera.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true  that  even  a  moderate  infesta¬ 
tion  will  pave  the  way  for  all  swine 
ailments  through  the  weakened  condition 
of  the  animals  so  infested.  All  other 
internal  parasites  of  hogs,  while  certainly 
not  contributing  to  the  health  of  the 
animals,  are  not  so  serious  or  common 
as  the  large  round  worm,  which  is 
technically  known  as  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides.  The  losses  from  this  parasite 
have  become  so  serious  during  the  past 
few  years  that  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  hog  and  corn  belt  States  have 
been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and 


the  pigs,  which  may  develop  pneumonia. 
Little  pigs  may  develop  the  ailment 
commonly  known  as  thumps,  which  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  worms  in 
the  lungs.  Later  these  young  worms 
(larvae)  migrate  up  the  wind-pipe,  and 
so  get  into  the  back  of  the  mouth  where 
they  are  again  swallowed.  They  then 
pass  into  the  intestines  where  they  grow 
to  maturity.  They  will  plug  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  cause  auto-intoxication,  as  well 
as  steal  the  food  nutrients  of  the  growing 
sliotes.  The  shotes  will  usually  be 
unthrifty  in  appearance,  thin  and  stunted. 

Many  experiments  and  remedies  have 
been  tried  with  indifferent  success.  The 
old  stand-by  turpentine  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  proven  to  be  practically  worth¬ 
less  if  not  actually  dangerous  as  a  remedy. 
As  a  result  of  recent  tests  all  leading  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  now  recommending 
the  internal  use  of  oil  of  chenopodium, 
commonly  known  as  wormseed  oil,  to 
treat  pigs  infested  with  the  large  round 
worm.  I  recently  treated  144  head  of 
shotes  with  chenopodium  that  had  been 
given  up  for  dead.  All  except  five  made 
complete  recoveries,  the  remainder  are 
today  making  normal  gains  in  weight. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  treatment  is  the  care  relative  to  feed 


Grooming  makes  possible  the  production 
of  cleaner  milk,  says  a  recent  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  bulletin — and  now  comes 
machine  grooming  to  make  cows 
really  clean — “a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  old  way”  say  Hinman  users,  who 

are  profiting  in  improved  quality  and 

quantity  of  milk 
production.  Attrac¬ 
tive,  efficient,  con¬ 
veniently  portable, 
the  Hinman 
Groomer  is  a  dairy 
necessity  that  earns 
its  cost.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  illustrated 
folder  with  partic¬ 
ulars  of  our  free 
demons  trationoffer. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  C0.t  INC. 
Dept.  R 
Oneida.  N.  Y. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
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This  Little  Pig  Got  Proper  Worm  Treatment.  This  Little  Pig  Got  None. 
Litter  mates.  The  one  on  the  left  received  oil  of  chenopodium  ( Wormseed  Oil) 
shortly  after  weaning  and  was  kept  in  an  uninfested  lot.  The  one  on  the  right 
received  no  special  treatment.  Both  received  the  same  care  and  feed  otherwise. 


money  trying  to  find  the  most  effective 
methods  of  prevention,  control  and 
treatment. 

An  effective  means  of  prevention  and 
control  has  been  found  in  the  so-called 
McLean  County  System.  Pigs  raised 
free  from  worms  will  not  be  troubled 
with  necrotic  infections.  This  system 
was  originated  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  investigators,  who 
secured  the  co-operation  of  hog  raisers  in 
McLean  County,  Ill.  Briefly  the  system 
involves  four  essential  points  :  1.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  and  sanitation  of  the  farrowing 
quarters.  The  quarters  should  be 
scrubbed  with  lye  water,  in  the  strength 
of  one  pound  of  lye  to  each  30  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  The  pens  should  then  be 
sprayed  with  a  five  per  cent  eresol  solu¬ 
tion.  This  kills  worm  eggs,  as  well  as 
bacterial  infections.  2.  The  sows  udder 
and  belly  should  be  washed  with  warm 
water  and  soap.  This  removes  the  worm 
eggs.  3.  When  the  pigs  are  placed  on 
pasture  they  should  be  hauled  and  not 
driven.  4.  Only  pasture  worm  free  should 
be  used,  particularly  for  pigs  under  four 
months  old. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  system  through¬ 
out  strives  to  prevent  infestation  of  the 
young  pigs.  If  the  slioatS  do  not  become 
infested  until  after  they  are  four  months 
old  they  will  be  better  able  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  the  worms.  Where  infesta¬ 
tion  is  already  present  in  the  herd  and 
losses  are  occurring  it  will  be  found  al¬ 
most  without  exception  such  losses  are 
with  pigs  under  75  pounds  weight.  Such 
pigs  when  cut  open  after  death  show 
many  large  round  worms  from  six  to  12 
inches  long  and  about  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil,  in  their  intestines.  These  are 
more  prevalent  in  the  small  intestines 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines.  The  worms  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  intestinal  tract.  These  are  passed 
out,  and  may  live  many  months.  The 
eggs  finally  reach  an  infective  stage. 
When  swallowed  the  young  worms  get 
into  the  blood  stream  and  then  pass  to 
the  lungs.  The  mistake  is  frequently 
made  on  post-mortem  of  confusing  the 
lung  stage  of  the  round  worm  with  lung 
worms.  This  stage  of  the  round  worms 
frequently  sets  up  inflammation,  weakens 


and  water  before  and  after  administer¬ 
ing  the  drug.  No  feed  or  water  should 
be  allowed  for  24  hours  prior  to  giving 
the  medicine.  It  is  best  to  handle  each 
pig  separately  and  administer  individual 
doses.  Small  gelatine  capsules  may  be 
used  holding  two  or  four  mils  (c.c.)  in 
which  the  oil  may  be  placed.  These  are 
administered  by  using  a  small  straight 
speculum  and  a  balling  gun.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  one-ounce  dose  of  castor  oil 
administered  with  a  long-necked  metal 
syringe.  The  chenopodium  may  also  be 
mixed  with  the  castor  oil,  and  given  by 
aid  of  the  syringe  as  one  dose.  Give  no 
feed  or  water  for  five  hours  following  the 
treatment.  A  light  feed  of  bran  slop 
may  then  be  given  in  which  a  medium 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  has  been  placed.  This 
would  be  about  one-lialf  tablespoonful  per 
Pig- 

The  chenopodium  is  a  very  powerful 
as  well  as  effective  drug.  It  will  make 
the  pigs  appear  to  be  quite  sick,  many  of 
them  will  become  nauseated.  If  properly 
administered,  the  drug  will  not  injure  the 
pigs.  It  will  also  constipate  the  animals 
treated.  If  infested  they  will  begin  to 
pass  the  dead  worms  in  from  eight  to  48 
hours.  The  castor  oil  aids  in  this  re¬ 
moval  as  well  as  helps  prevent  excessive 
burning  and  pain  from  the  chenopodium. 
The  oil  of  chenopodium  (wormseed  oil) 
is  cheap,  it  is  noil-poisonous,  and  decided¬ 
ly  the  most  effective  remedy  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  Santonin,  while  good,  is  more 
expensive  and  is  not  as  efficient  as  the 
wormseed.  R-  W.  duck. 


Obstinate  Sore  on  Mare’s 
Leg 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a 
sore  on  horse’s  leg  just  above  the  hoof? 
She  did  the  injury  by  stepping  on  it  with 
left  foot  turning  around  in  field  the  skin 
was  knocked  off  about  the  size  of  a  one- 
eent  piece.  Since  then,  by  her  licking 
it  and  knocking  it  against  the  stall  or 
other  things  it  is  about  2%  inches  in 
diameter,  and  does  not  want  to  heal.  I 
have  used  some  healing  powders  and 
antiseptic  solution.  At  times  it  will  have 
the  appearance  of  healing  then  assumes 
the  raw  appearance,  possibly  because  she 
licked  it.  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  mare 
is  in  good  health  and  flesh,  with  good  life, 
but  any  little  abrasion  does  not  heal  good 


she  had  sore  shoulder  and  it  is  only  late¬ 
ly  got  that  healed  hair  is  now  coming  out 
on  that.  G.  B.  s. 

Maryland. 

A  wound  of  the  lioof-head  (coronet) 
of  the  horse’s  hoof,  caused  by.  a  tread, 
usually  is  called  a  “calkin  wound”  and 
very  often  contains  foreign  bodies  which 
prevent  healing  and  tend  to  keep  up  a 
flow  of  pus.  In  such  cases  “quittor” 
often  results.  That  term  is  applied  to  a 
lump  on  the  hoof-head  and  a  chronic  dis¬ 
charge  of  pus  from  one  or  more  sinuses 
or  “pipes.”  Treated  wounds  most  often 
occur  in  Winter  when  the  horse  is  sharp- 
shod  and  is  working  in  deep  snow.  The 
accident  commonly  occurs  when  the  horse 
is  turning  or  floundering  about.  We  note 
that  the  wound  was  caused  when  your 
horse  was  turning  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  calkin  *of  the  shoe  of  the  op¬ 
posite  foot  did  the  damage. 

Such  wounds  always  are  serious,  for 
the  skin  on  the  hoof-head  is  extra  thick 
and  at  the  quarters  there  is  a  plate  of 
cartilage,  called  the  lateral  cartilage, 
which  is  readily  injured  and  then  may 
become  necrotic  so  that  parts  of  it  slough 
off  or  remain  diseased  and  cause  a  chronic 
flow  of  pus.  The  second  reason  for  the 
seriousness  of  the  wound  is  that  the 
calkin  of  the  shoe  often  carries  or  forces 
into  the  wound  hair,  bits  of  skin,  dirt, 
etc.,  and  these  foreign  bodies  act  as  irri¬ 
tants,  keep  up  a  flow  of  pus  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  healing. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  such 
a  wound,  and  indeed,  of  any  wound, 
should  be  to  remove  every  bit  of  dirt, 
grit,  straw,  manure,  hair,  horn  or  other 
foreign  substance  so  that  healing  may 
proceed.  To  do  so  may  require  long,  pa¬ 
tient,  particular  work,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  a  wound  of  the  horse’s  knee, 
caused  by  a  fall,  as  foreign  bodies  always 
are  forced  into  such  a  wound.  But  it 
pays  to  do  the  work  well,  as  recovery  is 
so  insured,  but  if  a  foreign  body  remains 
in  the  wound  healing  cannot  properly 
proceed. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  wound  of  the  cow’s  teat  is  another 
common  instance  in  which  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  remove  all  foreign  bodies 
before  doing  any  stitching  or  applying 
healing  lotions  or  salves. 

If  the  wound  in  question  is  discharging 
pus  from  one  or  more  openings  you  may 
be  sure  that  dead  or  diseased  tissue  is 
present  or  that  foreign  bodies  have  not 
been  removed.  Treatment,  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  would  consist  in  casting  and  tying 
the  horse  or  placing  it  on  a  veterinary 
operating  table,  clipping  off  the  hair  and 
perfectly  washing  the  wound  and  sur¬ 
rounding  skin.  Tincture  of  iodine  or  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  mercuroclirome 
should  then  be  applied  to  the  skin  and  a 
local  anaesthetic  injected  <»ver  the  trunk 
nerves  of  the  leg  at  the  fetlock,  to  render 
the  hoof-head  insensitive  to  pain.  The 
veterinarian  will  then  thoroughly  curette 
or  scrape  away  all  diseased  tissues,  re¬ 
move  all  foreign  bodies  and  inject  a 
caustic  solution.  In  many  cases  of  quit- 
tor  diseased  cartilage  has  to  be  removed. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  case  in  question 
there  is  merely  a  chronic  sore,  without 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  or  diseased 
cartilage.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  char¬ 
acteristic  “Summer  sore”  which  common¬ 
ly  forms  about  the  hoof-head  or  fetlock  of 
the  horse.  A  small  abrasion  or  wound 
may  be  infected  and  become  irritated  by 
rubbing  or  licking;  then  the  Summer  sore 
forms.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  “bursette 
sore”  and  always  is  very  difficult  to  heal 
in  Summer,  but  it  usually  subsides,  tem¬ 
porarily,  in  Winter  weather.  We  think 
it  quite  likely  that  such  a  sore  is  present 
in  the  case  in  question  and  if  so  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  should,  if  possible  be  employed 
to  do  the  curetting,  or  cutting,  or  point¬ 
firing  that  he  finds  necessary. 

Another  good  treatment  for  a  Summer 
sore  is  to  apply  lard  around  the  part,  tie 
the  horse  short  to  prevent  biting  or  lick¬ 
ing  of  the  part  and  then  rub  a  little 
powdered  orpiment  (yellow  trisulphid  of 
arsenic)  on  the  sore  to  cause  sloughing 
of  the  superficial  layer  of  tissue.  This 
must  be  most  carefully  done  and  just  the 
right  amount  of  powder  applied,  else 
severe  and  unnecessary  sloughing  will  re¬ 
sult.  The  slough  is  allowed  to  work  off 
without  interference  and  more  powder 
may  then  be  applied,  if  deemed  necessary 
by  the  expert.  Until  one  can  be  em¬ 
ployed,  perfectly  cleanse  the  sore,  tie  the 
mare  so  that  she  will  be  unable  to  lick 
the  part,  and  then  wet  the  sore  twice 
daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of  two 
drams  of  chlorid  of  zinc,  one  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  one-half  dram  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  eight  ounces  of 
boiled  water.  Label  the  bottle  “poison” 
and  shake  it  before  use.  Do  not  romove 
the  scab  formed  by  applying  the  lotion. 

A.  S.  A. 


Foot  Rot 

We  had  a  cow  with  foot  rot.  Mv 
father  was  told  to  get  some  spirits  of 
salt  (hydrochloric  acid),  and,  after  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  foot,  turn  on  between  the 
toes  a  teaspoonful  night  and  morning. 
I  have  used  it  for  45  years  and  never 
'  lost  a  cow.  I  have  told  neighbors  ami 
seen  cows  so  lame  they  couldn’t  get  up 
and  everyone  was  cured.  C.  L.  palmer. 

Massachusetts. 

“In  time  of  trial,”  inquired  the  speak¬ 
er,  “what  brings  us  the  greatest  com¬ 
fort?”  “An  acquittal,”  interrupted  a 
man  at  the  back  of  the  hall. — Christian 
Evangelist. 
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Livestock  Notes 

“For  lice  on  cattle,”  says  a  Canadian 
stockman,  “nothing  is  so  effective  as  a 
preparation  composed  of  one  part  helle¬ 
bore  and  three  parts  sulphur,  dusted  on 
from  the  tail  to  the  head,  and  some  shak¬ 
en  on  a  cloth  and  rubbed  along  the  bris¬ 
ket,  flanks  and  twist.” 

Minnesota  tests  indicate  that  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  wheat  for  hogs  saves  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  grain  as  compared  with  feed¬ 
ing  it  whole.  In  that  State  it  cost  .$5.48 
a  cwt.  to  produce  pork  with  ground 
wheat,  and  $5.45  with  shelled  corn,  the 
other  feeds  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  other  feeds  were  tankage,  linseed 
meal,  middlings  and  minerals.  Corn  was 
figured  at  90c  and  wheat  at  SOc  a  bushel, 
the  grinding  charge  against  the  wheat  be¬ 
ing  6c  a  cwt.  The  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
sisted  of  50  per  cent  ground  limestone, 
27.97  per  cent  bonemeal,  20  per  cent  com¬ 
mon  salt,  2  per  cent  iron  oxide,  .01  per 
cent  copper  sulphate,  and  .02  per  cent 
potassium  iodide. 

Twenty-nine  Perc-herons  in  W.  S. 
Corsa’s  annual  auction  at  Gregory  Farm, 
Whitehall,  Ill.,  Oct.  29,  averaged  $167. 
Four  of  his  neighbors-  consigned  18  head. 
Mr.  Corsa’s  11  mares  averaged  $177,  with 
a  $800  top,  and  $120  the  lowest  price. 
The  seven  stallions,  mostly  foals,  aver¬ 
aged  $131,  $260  being  the  highest  and 
$45  the  lowest  price.  The  combined  of¬ 
fering  of  mares,  totaling  22  head,  aver¬ 
aged  $179,  with  a  $350  top  price,  and  $80 
the  lowest.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Missouri  farmers  bought  all  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  except  a  stallion  foal,  which  went 
at  $195  to  Warren  Rice,  Winchester,  Va. 

J.  W.  Jones,  Olney,  Md.,  reports  the 
recent  sale  of  28  young  Hereford  cows 
and  heifers  to  Lord  Fairfax  of  London 
for  his  estate  near  Landover,  Md.,  where 
Clarence  M.  Roberts,  his  bother-in-law,  is 
establishing  a  herd  of  100  purebred  cows 
for  the  production  of  baby  beef. 

A  good  many  litters  of  pigs  weighing 
1,500  lbs.  or  more  in  150  days  from  birth 
have  been  produced  in  the  past  three 
years  by  young  farmers  in  Maryland’s 
Litter  Contest.  Maurice  lager,  Howard 
Co.,  Md..  raised  two  litters  this  year 
that  made  excellent  gains  on  ground 
wheat,  supplemented  with  fishmeal.  One 
of  his  litters,  11  pigs,  totaled  2,225  lbs., 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  9  weighed 
1,853  lbs.  at  150  days  of  age. 

Of  the  income  of  farmers  last  year,  51.3 
per  cent  was  derived  from  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  stockyards,  the 
largest  increase  in  the  slaughter  of  live¬ 
stock  for  the  10  months  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  months  of  1929,  was 
in  sheep  and  lambs,  the  figures  being  89,- 
202  head  this  year,  and  61,620  in  1929. 
That  California  city  will  hold  its  fifth 
annual  Christmas  Livestock  Show  Nov. 
29-Dec.  6. 

About  100,000  lbs.  of  wool  produced 
this  year  in  Maryland  is  being  held  in 
storage  for  higher  prices  than  could  be 
obtained  by  the  growers  when  it  was 
shorn  in  the  Spring. 

Choice  to  prime  veals,  from  the  North 
Atlantic  region,  realized  $13.50  to  $14  a 
cwt.  at  the  Jersey  City  and  New  York 
City  stockyards  the  first  week  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  best  teams  at  the  Chicago  market 
recently  brought  $375,  with  individual 
tops  at  $200.  The  majority  of  sales,  how¬ 
ever,  were  at  $65  to  $135  a  head,  plugs 
going  at  $10  to  $30.  Good  mules  brought 
$125  to  $200  each. 

Forty-nine  Milking  Shorthorn  cows  un¬ 
der  test  in  New  York,  Connecticut.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Virginia.  Michigan.  Kansas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Iowa.  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Indiana  made 
in  August  965.5  to  2,293.7  lbs.  of  milk 
and  40  to  69.86  lbs.  of  fat.  Twelve  head 
produced  51.27  to  69.86  lbs.  of  fat.  A 
cow  owned  by  II.  E.  Tener,  Washington- 
ville,  N.  Y-,  headed  the  list  in  fat  pro¬ 
duction.  Sixteen  cows  in  his  herd  ex¬ 
ceeded  40  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  month.  A 
cow  in  the  herd  of  W.  I.  Gelston,  East 
Haddam,  Conn.,  stood  first  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

Of  the  435  Shorthorns  exhibited  at  the 
Palermo  show  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina,  last  Winter,  400  were  bulls,  de¬ 
scribed  by  an  American  visitor  as  being 
smooth,  thick-fleshed  and  short-legged. 
The  judging  was  done  outdoors.  The 
cattle  were  walked  almost  continuously 
until  they  were  sifted  down  to  those  that 
the  judge  wished  to  examine  more  critical¬ 
ly.  No  cash  prizes  were  awarded. 

Recently  at  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  show  in 
Omaha,  tiie  grand  champion  fat  barrow 
was  a  360-lb.  Poland-China,  fed  and 
shown  by  a  4-II  club  boy  19  years  old, 
whose  barrow  competed  with  87  rivals. 
Thirty  purebred  Shorthorns  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  during  the  show  averaged  $181,  with 
a  $425  top  for  a  bull.  “Ak-Sar-Ben”  is 
Nebraska  spelled  backwards. 

At  the  fourth  annual  Shorthorn  Feeder 
Cattle  Show  and  Sale  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Oct.  24,  there  were  nine  carloads  of 
calves,  three  of  two-year-olds,  and  13  of 
yearlings.  All  were  sold  to  farmers  who 
will  fatten  them  in  their  feedlots  or  carry 
them  on  roughage  through  the  Winter  and 
sell  them  off  grass  next  Fall.  A  load  of 
35  yearlings  bred  in  Colorado  won  the 
grand  championship,  and  sold  at  $10.95  a 
cwt.  to  a  Missouri  feeder.  The  second 
and  thfrd -prize  yearling  loads  brought  $9 
and  $8.50,  respectively. 

A  five-year  survey  of  milk  and  fat  pro¬ 
duction  costs  made  by  the  Nebraska  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  that  State  placed 
Shorthorns  second  to  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stein-Friesians.  According  to  the  report, 
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the  profit  above  feed  cost  for  each  pound 
of  butterfat  produced,  figuring  the  butter- 
fat  at  42c  a  pound,  was  22c  for  Jerseys, 
20c  for  Shorthorns,  18.79c  for  Ayrshires, 
18.57c  for  Holstein-Friesians,  and  17.66c 
for  Guernseys.  D.  C.  w. 


Coming-  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  12-21. — National  Grange,  annual 
convention,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  15-22.  — -  American  Royal  Live¬ 
stock  Show,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nov.  17-21.  —  Ninth  annual  Colorado 
Pure  Seed  Show,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Nov.  25. — San  Luis  Valley  Cattlemen’s 
Field  Day,  II.  K.  Linger  Ranch,  near 
Hoover,  Colo.,  and  Harry  Tipton  Ranch, 
near  Crestone,  Col. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  29-Dee.  6. — Fifth  annual  Christ- 
mast  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dec.  2.— Annual  Meeting  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Importers  and  Breeders  of 
Belgian  Draft  horses,  Stock  Yards  Inn, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  2. — National  Dairy  Union,  annual 
meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dee.  3. — Annual  meeting  Red  Polled 
Cattle  Club,  Stock  Yards  Inn,  Chicago, 

Dec.  3-5.— N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  3-7. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Exposition ;  Harvey  C.  Wood,  141  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester.  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-11. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Casino.  Sharon,  Conn. 

Dec.  10-12. — Springfield  Poultry  Show, 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager.  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  New  York  City  Baby 
Beef  Show,  Stockyards,  11th  Ave.  and 
West  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  17-18. — Connecticut  Bornological 
Society  40th  annual  meeting  and  Fruit 
Show,  Hartford.  II.  C.  C.  Miles,  sec¬ 
retary,  Milford.  Conn. 

Jan.  8-10,  1931.  —  Delaware  Poultry 
Show,  Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  14-16. — State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets- 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Nov.  8,  1930.) 

Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing  about  steady 
with  week’s  25  to  50e  advance,  numerous  sales 
heavies  $9.50.  top  yearlings  $9,  bulk  of  sales 
$7.75  to  $8.50.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters 
practically  unchanged,  bulk  fat  heifers  $0.50  to 
$7.25;  beef  bulls  $5.75  to  $0.50.  butcher  cows  $5 
to  $5.75.  cutters  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Stockers  and 
feeders  fairly  active  on  country  account,  strong¬ 
er  undertone  at  close.  $8.25  to  $8.50  paid  freely 
for  medium  and  weighty  kinds,  bulk  light  Stock¬ 
ers  $6.75  to  $7.50.  Calves  steady  at  week’s 
25  to  50c  decline,  top  vealers  $13. 

Hogs  25  to  SOc  lower  for  week,  top  180  to  230- 
lb.  weights  $10.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  8.  1930;  Cat¬ 
tle.  210  cars:  95  Virginia.  43  St.  Paul,  14  Chi¬ 
cago,  12  West  Virginia,  11  Tennessee,  11  North 
Carolina,  7  St.  Louis,  5  Maryland.  4  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  4  Pittsburgh,  4  Michigan.  1  Kansas  City, 

1  Buffalo,  1  Kentucky,  1  Indiana,  1  Ohio.  1 
New  York;  containing  5,840  head,  391  trucked 
in;  total  cattle,  6,231  head,  725  calves,  2,337 
hogs,  615  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$10.25;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25; 
common.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $5.50  to  $8.25;  good. 
1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  medium, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs..  $9  to  $10.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8; 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $0.50;  common,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.75. 

Cows — Choice,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  good.  $4.75  to 
$5.75;  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  ehoice,  beef.  $6.75  to  $7.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.75;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Gqod  and  choice,  $11.25  to  $12.50; 
medium,  $9.75  to  $11.25;  cull  and  common,  $7 
to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  clmice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7  to  $8.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $7:  good  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8.75;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice.  220  to  250  lbs..  $10  to 
$10.50:  hvy.  wts.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50:  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  pkg.  sows, 
medium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran.  ton.  $30.50  to  $31.50;  shorts,  $29  to  $30; 
hominy,  $37  to  $38;  middlings,  $36.50  to  $37.50; 
linseed,  $46.50  to  $47.50:  gluten.  $41  to  $42; 
ground  oats,  $30.50  to  $37.50:  Soy-bean  meal,  $46 
to  $47:  hog  meal.  $41  to  $42;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  dairv  feed,  Hi  per  cent, 
$32  to  $33:  18  per  cent,  $34.50  to  $35.50;  20 
per  cent,  $39  to  $40;  24  per  cent,  $43  to  $44; 
25  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$40.50  to  $41,50;  Alfalfa,  regrouud,  $43.50  to 
$44.50. 


GUERNSEYS 
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GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B-864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penns. 


Our  last  Adv.  sold  some  of  the 

Rllllc  but  wc  /I  f,-om  4  (o 

■DU.lI.iJ  still  have  *  16  months 
By  A.  R.  Sires  and  Dams 

with  records  of  more  than  100  lbs.  of  fat  above 
A.  R.  requirements.  Apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr. 
SPRING  FARM  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Special  Bargain  Sale  at  Farmers  Prices  for  1  Week  Only 

on  Guernsey  Bulls  from  two  months  of  age  to  two  years 
at,  half  price,  delivered.  Herd  fully  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Don’t  delay— write  or  wire  at  once 
for  particulars.  _ _ 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y, 


HOLSTEINS 


LET  YOUR  NEXT  HERD  SIRE  be  a  Canadian 
bred  Holstein  bull.  We  have  some  excep- 
J  tionally  well-bred  fellows  to  offer  right 
now.  Write  for  extended  breeding  and  prices. 
Apply  Director  of  Extension,  IIolstein-Friesian 
Association  of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ontario. 


H?gh-grA,de  Hoisted  SpnilgerS  Tested court? 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  DAIRY  COW 

is  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  official  test  32,522  lbs.  milk,  1,614 
lbs.  butterfat  yearly.  In  two  months  dry,  she  fleshed 
from  1,680  to  2,129  lbs.  Information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  herds  of  150  breeders  in  the  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORN  JOURNAL.  28  months,  $1.00.  Trial  subscription, 
6  months,  26c.  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  Box 
423,  Independence,  Iowa.  , 


HIGH  GRADE  nafrv  fA1.rc  FOR 

and  Registered  JLF UUWiS  SALE 

T.  H.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Don  Ippgpv  RiiII  Two  and  a  half  years  old. 

nc)J.  JCIaCj  Dull  tiios.  w.  tenner  iuo,  n.  t. 

Reg.  Itrown  Swiss  llKIFEliS.  1  young  Hull  Calf. 
Cloud  M.  Robinson  -  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieello,  lows 


Male  Rabbit  Hound 

$22.50.  O.  II.  KI1.K\  -I -  Franklin,  Vermont 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TF.KRIElt  I'CPB- Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovs  City,  Ps. 


FOR  SALE— SPANIEL  PUPS-Males  $10,  Females  $5. 
Ship  Oil  approval.  Kobe  Farm  Kennels,  No.  Sheldon,  Vt. 


knd  i«h  NPtTPP  Male-  *’  months  old,  $25.0< 
LllgllNll  OCllCI  HERMAN  MEIER  Coxsaekle,  N. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  $5,  o.  H.  Riley, Franklln.Vt. 


2  mos.  Males  $10,  females 


DITACI  ITC  Reasonable,  trial.  Write  me  your  wants. 

ULHULLg  Charron,  R.  1 ,  Bx  91,  Claverack,  N.Y. 


[ 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


rrDDPTC  for  killing  rats, 
■  tnllClw  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Fair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  Now  London,  Ohio 


PPDDCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
•  WDlVEi  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  SS,  Young  stock  November  sales,  Females  SO; 
Males  S4.S0;  1  pair  $9.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction 

book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  New  London.  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvlllo,  Ponna. 


COR  —PAIR  OF  HORSES,  weight  2900  lbs. 
gl  ,,  r-VOKE  OF  CATTLE,  9  years  old,  weight  3400. 
O  A  L  C — 2  Crade  Guernsey  Cows  and  1  Grade  Guern¬ 
sey  Heifer.  Accredited  herd.  H.  J.  O'Loughlin,  Collinsville,  Conn. 


for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
Shetland  ronies  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  8.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwoter.Ohio 


GOATS 


finale  F nr  Cain-  SAANENS.TOGGENBURGS  S  NUBIANS 

UUdlo  lUI  dale.  Bred  to  freshen  early,  also  regis¬ 
tered  bucks  for  sale  and  at  stud,  including  Angoras. 

CHAS.  A.  STROH  -  -  •  MILFORD,  PA. 


For  Sale:  Toggenburg  Buck 

from  registered  stock.  Price  $80 f.  o  b.  Toms  River, N.J. 
Eugene  Leber,  Box  483,  lYhitesville  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J*  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  Pat tlngtou  A;  8on  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  1’. 


Registered  p Q |a n (J _C h I n S S  S°WS  "  B°ARS  “  P'GS 


SPOTTED 


1  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Hone,  Brook,  Pa 


iHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  A  No.  1,  Big 

’  type,  ped.  pigs,  10  wts.  $10ea.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  F  alls,  N.  I. 


CHESTER  WHITE  DirC 
AND  DUROC  llllij 

High  Grode  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  till  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS.  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATPWCESERS 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester — 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites  .....  $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  O.O.l).  Orates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


7  to  S  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  lots,  (\  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  888  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
■■■BHBHBBBi  Telephone  Woburn  0086  ■■■■■■■■ 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  |  8  to  9  weeks  old 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  ($3.25  each 

All  good  pigs,  no  better  sold.  All  vaccinated  against 
cholera.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satis- 
fled  with  them,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Michael  Lux  Box  149  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chc*ter-B« rkuhlrc—  Y  orkahlre-Gheater  Grossed 

Ages  8-9  weeks  old.  All  innoculated,  for  $8.75  each. 
All  good  feeders,  Will  ship  C.  O.  1),  10  days  trial. 

J.  W.  Garrity.  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. — Tel.  1503  W 


SHEEP 


SHEEPMEN  ATTENTION 

We  are  ottering  some  good  Dorset,  Southdown,  CoK- 
wold,  Suffolk,  Delaine,  Shropshire  and  Ramboulllet 

Rams.  Priced  according  with  the  timeR.  Try  us  out,  we 
will  surprise  you.  (1.1).  &  II.  S.TOWNSENI),  Interlaken,  N.T. 


RF.O.  SHROPSHIRE  mid  SOUTHDOWN  RAM 8 

Good  individuals.  They  will  please  you.  Won  both 
championships  on  Shropsliires  at  three  state  fairs 
this  fall.  II  V  L LMF1IE  F  A  KM,  Heaver,  Pa. 


sale  10  KARAKUL  RAMS 

year-old,  one  four-year  old,  2  ram  lambs,  shipped  on 
approval.  LeRoy  Kuney,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Dad  Qhronchiroc  25  »•■*■»"«  RAMS,  SO  yearling 
neg.  onropsnireh  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  VTeet  A  Sons  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-15  Ewes 

Wi  H.  KLEPPINGER  R.  F.’D.  1  Northampton,  Pa. 


DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  C«lo  Prices  cut  in  two. 
11  YEARLING  RAM  Leroy  C.  Bower,  LudlowviHe,  N.Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS, 
a  few  EWES.  Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  N.  V . 


rn_C„|„  Registered  Hampshire  LAMB  RAMS 
r or oaie  Fine  stock.  OAK  NORTON  Hellrville,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Your  ** 


Surplus  Stock 

II  A  ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
IMt\  1V1  a  little  advertisement  on  this 
A  page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 


SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  We  si  30ih  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 
Of  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  of)  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  22,  1930 


Dairy  Cattle  and 

Butt  erf  at  Percentages.  —  A  dairy 
<o\v  that  produces  four  per  cent  milk 
null  average  that  percentage  throughout 
tier  lactation  life,  regardless  of  the  kinds 
or  amounts  of  feed  that  she  consumes. 
The  percentage  of  fat  in  her  milk  will  re¬ 
main  practically  constant.  Complete  and 
generous  feeding,  however,  will  increase 
ler  milk  flow  far  beyond  what  it  would 
le  under  incomplete  and  insufficient  feed¬ 
ing,  and,  of  course,  the  more  milk  she 
gives  the  more  pounds  of  fat  she  will 
yield.  Cows  of  the  same  breed  and  of 
different  breeds  vary  widely  in  the  fat 
percentages  of  their  milk,  and  in  their 
milking  abilities.  Marked  variations  in 
fat  and  milk  yields  occur  in  the  records 
of  full-sisters.  Selective  breeding  for 
high-fat  or  high-milk  production  has  laid 
fhe  foundation  for  far-reaching  work  by 
breeders  who  are  in  a  position  to  apply 
the  new  knowledge  of  heredity.  The  in¬ 
herent  tendency  toward  variation  in  milk 
and  fat  yields  by  cows  of  the  same  breed¬ 
ing  may  some  day  be  measurably  control- 
able. 

Beef-dairy  Steers. — One  of  the  best 
cross-bred  steers  that  I  have  seen  was 
out  of  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  in  a  corn- 
belt  farmer’s  dairy  herd,  and  sired  by 
a  purebred  Shorthorn  bull  of  blocky, 
Scotch  type.  At  a  vear  old  he  weighed 
1.000  lbs.  and  sold'  for  $154  in  1028. 
Some  Idaho  dairy-farmers  who  keep  TIol- 
stein-Friesian  cows  are  resolved  to  fresh¬ 
en  them  with  Shorthorn  bulls,  these  being 
available  in  their  locality.  In  parts  of 
that  State  one  sees  a  good  many  big.  up¬ 
standing  steers  of  practically  pure  dairy 
breeding.  They  sell  at  “bargain  prices” 
to  butchers  who  exaggerate  their  “dairy” 
breeding  when  they  buy  the  steers,  and 
forget  it  altogether  when  they  offer  them 
as  beef  to  their  customers.  The  owners 
of  these  steers  cannot  market  them  sat¬ 
isfactorily  as  vealers,  and  they  are  not 
good  enough  to  raise  and  sell  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Many  a  dairyman,  whether  in  the 
West  or  '  East,  needs  a  few  steers  to 
convert  his  grass  and  roughage  into  a 
marketable  product.  In  breeding  his  cows 
to  produce  cross-bred  steers  for  this 
7mrp0.se,  he  needs  a  thick,  low-set  beef 
bull.  If  he  used  a  Shorthorn  bull  of  this 
description,  the  calves  would  grow  rapid¬ 
ly.  if  given  a  fair  chance,  and.  at  two 
years  to  30  months  old,  would  sell  to 
local  butchers  at  prices  that  would  re- 
present  fair  to  good  returns  for  his  grass 
and  coarse  feed.  They  would  also  yield  a 
grade  of  beef  for  which  there  is  always 
and  everywhere  a  good  demand. 

Dual-purpose  Bulls.  —  W.  .T.  B., 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes,  Nov.  3:  “I 
have  in  my  herd  ten  good,  young  Short¬ 
horn  bulls,  six  months  to  a  year  old.  all 
reds  and  roans,  that  are  dual-purpose  in 
breeding  and  appearance,  but  perhaps  a 
little  stronger  on  the  beef  side  than  most 
eastern  Shorthorns.  They  are  not  from 
milk-record  stock.  I  milk  some  cows,  and 
ship  the  cream,  but  let  the  other  cows 
nurse  their  calves.  I  have  used  mostly 
Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  bulls  during 
the  past  20  years  of  breeding.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  used  bulls  from  good-uddered  cows 
that  looked  a  little  milky,  so  that  my 
cattle  do  not  fit  in  with  present-day 
beef  Shorthorns.  Last  Fall  I  sold  five 
•steer  calves  to  our  county  4-H  club.  One 
of  these  was  good  enough  to  win  the 
grand  championship  over  five  Shorthorn 
and  23  Aberdeen-Angus  steers,  at  our 
county  fair  in  August.  We  also  had  the 
first-prize  bull  calf  in  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  class  of  five  head  at  the  same  fair, 
under  Prof.  J.  A.  McLean’s  judging. 
Would  my  young  bulls  be  suitable  for 
our  dairyfarmers  here  in  the  East,  to 
cross  on  ’  their  dairy  cows,  with  a  view 
to  producing  steers  to  grow  out  on  their 
roughage  and  surplus  grass?  The  dam 
of  one  of  the  bulls  is  a  Double-Mary, 
raised  in  Missouri  by  W.  P.  Harned.” 
While  W.  J.  B.’s  Shorthorns  are  dual- 
purpose  in  ancestry,  yet  they  evidently 
are  strong  in  beef  characteristics ;  other¬ 
wise  the  steer  from  his  herd  could  not 
have  won  against  rivals  of  specialized 
beef-breeding.  Ilis  voung  bulls,  therefore, 
would  be  well  adapted  to  crossing  on 
dairy  cows  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
heavy  vealers,  with  the  big  hind  saddles 
that  killers  like;  or  the  calves  could  be 
grown  out  on  grass  and  roughage,  and 
sold  as  two-year-olds  for  beef.  Dairymen 
who  desire  to  freshen  their  cows  with 
beef  bulls,  for  either  of  these  purposes, 
would  be  influenced  in  the  selection  of 
bulls,  whether  Shorthorn,  Aberdeen-Angus 
or  Hereford,  by  the  comparative  prices 
and  the  local  availability  of  the  animals. 
These  factors  would  be  more  important, 
in  most  cases,  than  the  breed  name  of 
the  bulls. 

Ayrshire  Sales. — Forty-five  Ayrshires 
recently  were  purchased  from  the  Alta 
Crest  herd  of  Arthur  II.  Sagendorph. 
Spencer,  Mass.,  by  W.  C.  Sills  for  the 
founding  of  a  herd  of  this  Scotch  dairy 
breed  on  his  Alfalfa  Farm  at  Topsfield, 
Mass.  Prof.  E.  J.  Montague,  formery  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
is  in  charge  of  the  herd.  Win.  Stempfle 
of  the  Steuben  County  Farm  Bureau 
writes  that  at  its  recent  sale  at  Hornell, 
N.  Y.,  the  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Club  sold  G6  head,  including 
heifers,  young  bulls  and  calves,  at  an 
average  of  $150,  which  is  higher  than 
last  year’s  average  at  the  same  place. 
Most  of  the  cattle  were  young  cows, 
recently  or  soon  to  be  fresh.  The  top 


Other  Livestock 

in-ice  was  $275,  paid  for  a  cow  consigned 
by  H.  B.  Toby  of  Lindley ;  another, 
from  the  herd  of  E.  K.  Hanks  of  Almond, 
brought  $265,  while  Benj.  Burger  of 
Greenwood  and  Harlo  Atherton  of  Adrian 
received  $250  each  for  cows.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Paving  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  paid 
$3,715  for  13  cows  and  heifers.  E.  A. 
Weeks  &  Co.,  Locke,  N.  Y„  bought  seven 
head ;  Boss  K.  Finch  of  Palmyra,  five ; 
Soper  Bros,  of  Geneva,  four ;  and  F.  A. 
Buell  of  Holcomb,  It.  II.  Bardeen  of 
Hornell  and  Lena  C.  Dorman  of  Geneva, 
purchased  three  head  apiece.  Other 
buyers  were  Geo.  Doty  of  Churehville, 
II.  F.  Towner  of  Moira,  L.  F.  Adams  of 
Holcomb,  and  F.  W.  Corney  of  Nunda, 
a,s  well  as  three  Pennsylvania  buyers : 
Robert  E110  of  Honesdale,  O.  A.  Kibbe  of 
North  Bingham,  and  W.  A.  Zellers  of 
Myerstown.  The  sale  at  Hornell  occurs 
each  year  on  Nov.  1.  At  the  late  auction 
Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  announced  that 
three  carloads  of  Ayrshires  had  recently 
been  shipped  from  Hornell,  and  Secretary 
Ray  Mead  of  the  Allegany-Steuben  Club 
reported  the  sale  of  six  head  to  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  shipment  of  several  car¬ 
loads  of  cows  to  Vermont. 

Beef  Flavor.  —  An  elderly  cattle 
breeder  in  an  up-State  county  writes: 
“Much  of  the  best-looking  roast  beef  that 


is  served  nowadays  in  cities  is  just  about 
flawless  in  everything  except  flavor.  I 
recently  ate  some  in  Buffalo  and,  later, 
in  Syracuse  that  in  appearance  could 
hardly  be  improved ;  but  there  wasn't 
much  beef  taste  to  it.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  fancy  beef  on  the  market  in  lead¬ 
ing  cities  is  cut  from  the  carcasses  of 
young  cattle.  Baby  beef  is  popular,  and 
it  will  continue  to  be  so,  because  it 
looks  good  and  is  tender.  Most  people 
in  places  where  beef  consumption  is  on 
a  large  scale,  never  knew  the  flavor  or 
taste  of  beef  as  we  know  it  here  on 
the  farm,  and  as  cowboys  in  the  West 
knew  it  in  my  young  days  out  there.  A 
fat  steer,  in  order  to  yield  cuts  that, 
when  cooked,  smell  and  taste  like  real 
beef,  must  be  over  two  years  old.  I 
have  noticed  that  fat  is  better  distributed 
through  the  lean  in  the  beef  of  two-year- 
olds  than  in  that  of  calves  or  baby 
beeves.  Also,  that  beef  from  steers  two 
to  three  years  old  ripens  better  than 
that  from  younger  cattle.  Beef  that  is 
sold  on  the  basis  of  its  quality  is  defi¬ 
cient  or  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  quality  if  it  does  not 
possess  a  definite  beef  flavor.  Toughness, 
however,  ha,s  so  often  been  found  in  the 
best-flavored  beef  that  consumers  have 
largely  sacrificed  flavor  in  order  to  get 
tender  beef.  Not  many  of  them  know 
that  as  a  rule  toughness  in  the  richly- 
flavored  beef  yielded  by  cattle  three  years 
old  or  older  could  be  eliminated  alto¬ 
gether  if  the  packers  in  their  coolers  or 


the  consumers  in  their  refrigerators  would 
age  the  beef,  as  is  done  in  England.  But 
I  suppose  that  in  an  age  of  speed,  when 
everybody  is  intent  on  saving  time,  no¬ 
body  except  an  old  farmer  at  home  has 
any  time  to  think  about  aging  beef.  Per¬ 
haps  also  the  modern  home  refrigerator 
is  too  small  for  the  purpose.” 

Fat  in  Meats. — Recently  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fisherman,  in  advertising  mack¬ 
erel,  emphasized  that  it  was  “fat,  tender 
and  juicy.”  Fatness  is  a  characteristic 
of  all  of  the  most  palatable  flesh  foods 
of  the  best  quality.  The  flavor  in  streaks 
of  lean  in  bacon  is  due  to  the  fat  next 
to  them  in  the  cured  side.  The  hen,  goose, 
duck,  turkey,  guinea,  rabbit  or  squirrel 
that  is  fat  cleans  and  cooks  better,  and 
is  much  better  eating,  than  one  that  runs 
■mostly  to  skin  and  bones  ;  and  it  is  also 
likely  to  be  in  a  better  condition  of 
health.  Birds  and  animals  in  good  health 
fatten  when  their  food  supply  is  rea¬ 
sonably  abundant,  provided  that  there  is 
no  unusual  drain  on  their  energy.  Fat 
is  a  reserve  that  they  normally  build 
up  in  their  bodies.  People  who  demand 
lean  meats,  and  the  best  of  quality,  force 
the  honest  retailer  to  charge  them  ap¬ 
parently  exorbitant  prices,  because  he 
must  trim  off  the  fat,  and  probably  also 
bone  the  meat.  Having  paid  for  the  fat 
and  bones  himself,  he  adds  the  cost  of 
both  and  his  usual  profit  besides  to 
what  he  charges  his  customers  who  insist 
on  getting  straight  lean,  without  fat  and 


THE  PURINA  COW  CHOWS 

BULKY  COW  CHOW  24%  COW  CHOW  FITTING  CHOW 

20%  COW  CHOW  34%  COW  CHOW  CALF  CHOW 

BULKY  LAS 


T 


Where 


the  STORY 
of  FEED  "TOLD/ 


.WO  STREAMS  OF  MILK. .  .flowing  from  udder  to  pail 
• .  .there's  the  story  of  feed. .  .there’s  the  milk-making 
story  of  Purina  Cow  Chows.  This  is  so,  because  milk 
is  made  of  feed  and  Purina  Cow  Chows  are  built  to 
make  milk.  You  find  the  proof  of  Purina  Cow  Chow 
goodness  in  the  recent  national  farm-to-farm  feed  sur¬ 
vey  of  18  months... a  survey  of  505,536  cows... a 
survey  covering  the  48  states  and  Canada... a  survey 
conducted  by  870  men. .  .a  survey  still  going  on. 

It  reveals  that  in  the  average  100  pounds  of  Purina 
Cow  Chows  there  are  16  more  quarts  of  milk  than  in 
the  average  bag  of  more  than  130  other  feeds.  This 
bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows  costs  an  average  of  23  cents 
more  than  the  average  bag  of  these  other  feeds.  16 
quarts  for  23  cents. .  .this  is  the  extra  you  get  from  a 
bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  are  buying 
milk  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then  what  a  bargain  you  get 
in  a  100-pound  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows. .  .113  quarts 
of  milk. .  .all  in  100  pounds  of  feed  and  the  roughage 
that  goes  with  it.  16  of  these  quarts  are  extra. . .  16  quarts 
that  show  up  in  the  pail  at  milking  time...  16  quarts 
which  are  made  for  1.4  cents  per  quart.  What  a  bargain! 
A  bargain  that  comes  in  every  Checkerboard  Bag. .  .a 
bargain  that  becomes  your  bargain  when  Purina  Cow 
Chows  become  your  feed.  Purina  Mills,  827  Gratiot 
Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN 


READY-TO-LAY 

GRADE-A 


PULLETS 


at  prices  often  asked  for  hatchery-run  stock.  Also 
Pedigreed  Pullets  and  Cockerels  for  breeding 
from  trapnested  dams,  200  to  310  eggs. 

Write  for  prices  and  new  circular  explaining 
special  money-saving  plan. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


Parks'  ”  barred  rocks 


Buy  your  Pullets,  Cockerels  and  Cocks  Now 
Prices  about  one-third  less  than  later 
Big.  husky,  healthy,  free  range  reared  youngsters.  Many 


pullets  ready  to  start  laying.  Cockerels  and  cocks  able 
to  stamp  the  ability  to  lay  and  pay  in  your  flock. 

Parks’  Strain  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  Rocks- carefully  selected,  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  for  eggs  since  1889.  Winners  in  all  the 
leading  contests.  Records  up  to  329  eggs.  Laying 
at  119  days.  Customers  report  flock  averages  up  to 
271  eggs.  Get  latest  prices  and  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Trurlow" 

"ChicKx 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
i  egg  and  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Tells 
how  to  control  coccidiosis. 

Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Box  R-12,  Chestertown,  Md. 


HUBBARD  fcS 

FARMS  red 


CHICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  Ail  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


MOSS 

1,1  FARM 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


R.  I. 

REDS 


All  breeders  are  100j£  clean  by  State  test — no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  gro w th  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  liox  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WENESCH1CKS 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  lected  breeders  with 

large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improvingand  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices— it's  free.  SC1IOF.N  ICO  UN’S  HATCHERY, 
849  Main  8t.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Rhone  2-1808 


Barred  Rock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100-$10.00  500-$47.50  1000-$90.00 
SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12  per  100;  $110  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  S10  per  100 

Prompt  service.  O.O. U.  lOOJt  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CH AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McC'I.URE,  l‘A. 

Premium  Chicks  While  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


,5fore'Sd  Chicks  for  Broilers  » 

prices.  C.  C.  Alleu  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Heavy  Mired  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100 %  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Kail  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100JS  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  K,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WH1TF  /V  I  1  All  From  B.W.  D.  Tested, 

leghorn  Cockerels R-  o20p6.Eflegn  r^s  ver 

Uncertified  S4,  Certified  S7.50,  R.  O.  P.  $10  up.  20 % 
reduction  on  over  5.  Booking  Day-old  Chicks  of  highest 
quality.  Gabriel’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Odessa,  New  York 


BARRED  r’nclrppal  e  $1.50  BRONZE  TOMS,  $6.00  hero. 
ROCK  VUUnClClShere.  Certified  Hatchery, Watertown, N.t. 
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An  Excellent  Poultry  Book  I 


Covering  all  phases  i 
o f t h e bu s I n e ss —  S 
Breedsand  Breeding,  : 
Houses  and  Equip-  ■ 
ment,  Incubation  and  • 
Brooding,  Feeding,  ■ 
Marketing  Methods:  ; 
587  pages,  342  illust-  ; 
rations;  beautifully  ; 
printed  and  bound.  ; 

price,  postpaid  [ 

$3-00  | 

■ 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  j 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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bones.  The  popular  prejudice  against  fat 
meats  keeps  the  prices  of  lean  meats  so 
high  in  thousands  of  shops  that  meat 
consumption  is  far  less  per  capita  than 
it  otherwise  would  be  in  this  country. 
Two  results  that  are  unfair  to  producers 
of  quality  meats  issue  from  this  prejudice : 

1.  The  consumptive  demand  is  limited 
largely  to  a  small  class  of  wealthy  people. 

2.  Retailers  in  countless  instances  are 
placed  in  a  position  to  sell  inferior  lean 
meats  at  quality  meat  prices  to  the 
masses  of  people  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  meat  cuts  and  values. 
These  people  would  buy  much  more  meat 
per  head  than  they  are  consuming  if 
they  were  not  overcharged  in  price  and 
cheated  in  quality.  Apologies  for  the 
toughness  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of 
roasts  and  steaks  served  in  thousands  of 
homes  almost  always  include  the  truth¬ 
ful  remark  that  “I  asked  for  the  best 
and  paid  enough  to  get  it.” 

Breeding  Stock  Prices.  —  Higher 
prices  next  Spring  for  good  breeding 
stock,  including  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  horses,  are  likely  to  fol¬ 
low  so  adverse  a  year  as  1930  has  been 
in  many  States.  Due  to  a  shortage  of 
water  and  feed,  a  great  many  farmers 
have  sold  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  that  they  had  intended  to  keep  for 
breeding  or  for  fattening.  Dry  weather 
and  unfavorable  business  conditions  have 
materially  reduced^  the  nation’s  livestock 
population.  In  Kentucky,  for  example, 
some  farmers  have  cut  down  their  herds 
and  flocks  to  the  numbers  that  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  through  the  Winter. 
The  following,  from  S.  ,T.  D.,  Henry  Co., 
Ivy.,  written  Oct  2S,  applies  in  part  to 
some  other  States :  “Winter  feed  will  be 
a  problem.  The  railroads  gave  us  a  half- 
rate  on  hay  and  feed  shipped  in,  and 
much  of  both  has  been  bought.  The  short¬ 
age  of  water  is  more  acute  now  than  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Many  farmers  in 
this  part  of  the  State  are  hauling  it  20 
miles  for  themselves  and  their  livestock. 
We  had  some  good  showers  a  month  ago, 
and  the  grass  made  some  growth,  but  that 
was  the  end.  A  , shower  yesterday  wasn’t 
enough  to  make  any  water  in  pools  and 
streams.  There  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  corn  crop  in  the  county ;  no 
hay,  and  about  two-thirds  of  a  tobacco 
crop,  in  pounds,  and  the  quality  prob- 
bly  inferior.  Fall-sown  grains  have  made 
no  growth,  the  seed  not  liavfng  germin¬ 
ated  in  many  fields.”  d.  c.  w. 


Possible  Chickenpox 

I  have  had  a  small  flock  of  White 
Leghorns  for  a  year,  starting  with  15 
which  I  have  now  increased  to  60.  Last 
Winter,  I  noticed  my  hens  had  black 
spots  on  their  combs,  which  I  believed 
came  from  freezing.  This  condition  did 
not  retard  laying,  as  I  had  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  black  spots  did  not 
disappear  this  Summer  and  in  fact  I 
think  they  have  increased.  Some  roosters 
now  also  showing  them  to  a  lesser  degree. 
The  hens  started  to  molt  in  August,  and 
have  not  yet  started  to  lay  again,  and 
my.  April-May  hatched  pullets  are  not 
laying.  1^  this  some  disease  and  is  it 
serious?  The  poultry  is  all  in  good 
condition,  although  I  have  recently  killed 
one  hen .  which  was  just  starting  her 
second  year  because  she  was  very  thin 
and  would  not  stay  on  a  perch  at  night. 
Her  comb  was  small  and  pink  with  none 
of  the  black  spots  on  it.  Could  I  have 
saved  this  hen?  I  kept  her  isolated  for 
two  weeks  before  killing  her,  supplying 
an  abundance  of  food,  but  without  good 
results.  a.  h.  s. 

New  York 

It  is  quite  likely  that  these  black 
spots  are  the  eruption  of  chickenpox  in 
mild  form.  This  is  a  very  contagious 
disease  but  not  always  serious.  You  may 
be  able  to  eradicate  it  by  painting  the 
eruption,  after  removing  any  scabs,  with 
tincture  of  iodine. 

The  sick  hen  may  have  had  any  one  of 
many  disorders.  The  fact  that  she  was 
thin,  colorless  and  evidently  ailing  was 
sufficient  to  decree  her  death  with  all 
possible  dispatch.  Such  fowls  are  not  of 
sufficient  value  to  make  treatment  worth 
while  and  the  possibility  of  spread  of 
disease  from  them  makes  them  a  source 
of  potential  danger.  m.  b.  d. 


Prolific  Ducks 

My  White  Pekin  ducks  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  for  the  last  month  and  are  now  lay¬ 
ing  every  morning.  Feed  the  same  as  I 
do  chickens ;  never  knew  ducks  to  lay  so 
early  before.  MRS.  L.  L. 

New  York. 


Tires  May  Need  Air 

When  the  car  shivers  so  the  steering 
wheel  nearly  leaves  the  hands  before 
driving  in  a  garage,  try  the  air  in  the 
front  tires.  It  may  be  10  or  15  lbs.  be¬ 
low  proper  pressure,  which  will  cause  it 
many  limes.  s.  P. 

New  York. 


As  a  profit  maker, 
Scientific  nutritional 
balance  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  best  ingre¬ 
dients  that  always  go  into 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds. 


That’s  why  it  pays  to  feed 
Park  &  Pollard  dairy 
and  poultry  feeds. 


pen tl able  Feetls  for  Every  Enerpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  .  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  .  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  .  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd-Helth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal-Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  .  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  .  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 
•All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

'j  HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Get  more  poultry  money 

— get  more  eggs  when  eggs  are 
high — get  7  secrets  of  poultry 
success  —  all  in 


TAe^. 

OULTRY 

"em 


Sellersville,  506,  Pa. 

Send  dime  now  for  seven  months. 


HEADQUARTERS 

C.  G.  ROOKS 


Poultry  Remedies Snt 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/I  New  Exterminator  that 


Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry ^ 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
j  Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1 ,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultryman,  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

ESBENSHADE’s  DrnnTp  Tiirlrpyo  Special  prices  early 
am  DrUllzC  I  u I  K G J S  orders.  Write  us  he- 

ls£»WllAT»A  Trhen.h.J.  T...L _ rr _  n  >  .. 


Champion  Strain  ----- 
fore  buying  elsewhere. 


Esbenshadc  Turkey  Farm,  Ronks,  Penna. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 

T  BRONZE  Over  a  thousand  fine  ones  to  select 
■  ■  a.1#  aw  o  ^rom-  tell  you  how  to  raise  them. 

urncys  Chas. Wampler,  Bxl,  Harrisonburg, Va. 

Turkt*V*Z  Bronze  Breeders.  May  hatch,  reason- 
*  *,r"  try ->  able.  Bernard  Limbers,  IL  1,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

piREBHED  Bourbon  Red  TURKETS-Toms  *r»  Hens 
I  »4.  Free  from  diseases.  Miltou  Stickley,  Strasbnrg,  Va. 


TlirkfiVC  B.rf nzo  Brooders,  unusual  matings,  reason- 
1  UlTVCyo  able.  Myrtle  Be  Genova,  Coeymnns  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS  a,nd  GEESE— best  breeding  stock-all  vari- 

eties.  WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RUNNFRS  Pens  of  6  ducks,  1  drake,  #8. 

TV  UHL  numicno  Deposit  of  S2.0U  required  on 
shipping  coop.  ROY  HALT,  Interlaken,  N.  y! 


RAISF  CANARIE,S  K0R  ERG  FIT — A  pleasant  way  to  make 
IMLlJLi  money  during  the  dull  winter  months.  Write 
for  free  list.  THE  IIAYDEX  AVIARIES,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

An  agent  of  a  brokerage  company 
called  here  selling  stocks  of  the  company 
and  other  bonds.  They  offer  8  per  cent 
or  more  in  dividends.  I  am  getting  only 
4  per  cent  at  the  bank  ;  would  it  be  as 
safe  for  me  to  buy  the  stocks  and  bonds? 
As  I  have  no  experience  in  financial  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  glad  to  have  advice,  as  a  safe 
investment  is  important  for  me,  and  yet 
I  would  like  the  higher  rate  of  interest. 

New  York.  E.  E.  L. 

Test  your  investment  first  for  safety ; 
second,  make  sure  you  can  get  the  money 
back  when  you  want  it;  third  for  income. 
Make  it  a  rule  never  to  buy  a  stock  or  a 
bond  from  a  canvassing  agent.  If  the  in- 
A-estment  were  safe  and  sound  and  profit¬ 
able,  there  Avould  be  no  need  to  go  out 
into  the  country  to  sell  the  stock.  Do 
not  even  listen  to  an  agent  avIio  promises 
you  8  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  interest  or 
dividend.  No  safe  security  is  offered  on 
this  basis.  A  mortgage  on  good  real  es¬ 
tate  in  your  own  neighborhood,  Avhere 
you  know  values,  and  knoAV  the  moral 
risk  of  the  OAvner,  and  Avhere  you  can  su¬ 
pervise  the  loan  yourself,  should  safely 
pay  5 y<x  to  6  per  cent  interest;  but  4  per 
cent  in  a  good  bank  is  at  this  time  a  very 
good  rate.  At  best  stocks  and  bonds  are 
not  desirable  investments  for  a  farmer. 
They  go  up  and  down,  and  require  con¬ 
stant  Avatchfulness.  As  long  as  they  pay 
interest  regularly,  the  farmer  is  likely  to 
forget  them,  only  to  find  that  interest  or 
dividend  stops  and  the  certificates  are 
worth  less  than  they  cost,  or  totally 
Avortliless. 

I  received  the  additional  check  from 
the  insurance  company  for  $225,  which 
Avith  the  two  checks  you  returned  com¬ 
pletes  my  claim  for  $489.  I  Avas  unable 
to  get  a  satisfactory  adjustment  Avithout 
your  help  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
Avhat  you  have  done  for  me.  I  know  you 
do  not  make  a  charge  for  this  service,  but 
1  enclose  a  remittance  that  will  at  least 
cover  postage  and  clerical  work.  I  hope 
you  may  always  be  as  successful  for 
others  as  you  have  been  for  me.  J.  u.  D. 

Ohio. 

This  man  had  a  North  American  per¬ 
sonal  accident  policy  on  which  he  Avas 
j  laying  $5  a  month.  In  an  accident  on 
March  19,  1930,  lie  lost  the  four  fingers 
on  his  right  hand,  and  Avas  totally  dis¬ 
abled  to  June  1.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
policy  he  Avas  entitled  to  $90  a  month  for 
total  disability  and  $45  a  month  for  par¬ 
tial  disability  for  six  months.  The  com¬ 
pany  paid  $90.  Later  a  check  Avas  sent 
for  $50  in  settlement  of  the  Avliole  claim. 
This  Avas  refused.  Then  another  check 
for  $124  Avas  sent  with  the  ach'ice  that 
this  Avas  a  compromise  settlement  in 
“full  and  complete  adjustment  of  the 
claim.”  The  insured  Avisely  refused  to 
accept  the  check  and  left  the  matter  en¬ 
tirely  in  our  hands.  We  Avere  able  to 
show  that  he  Avas  entitled  to  $225  more 
than  offered,  and  Avith  the  strong  position 
and  backbone  of  the  insured,  Ave  were 
able  to  get  the  full  amount  due  him. 

We  accept  no  remittance  for  services, 
but  never  refuse  them  for  subscriptions, 
and  the  check  in  this  case  goes  to  sub¬ 
scription  account. 

I  was  approached  today  by  a  townsman 
and  acquaintance  avIio  has  already  invest¬ 
ed  $100  in  the  Pioneer  Gas  and  Oil  Co., 
of  Wisconsin.  From  the  information  I 
obtained  they  are  organizing  a  chain  of 
gas  and  oil  stations  throughout  the 
United  States.  Each  investor  or  stock¬ 
holder  is  to  purchase  at  least  $100  Avorth 
of  stock  for  Avhicli  he  obtains  a  contract 
or  certificate  together  Avith  100  gallons 
of  oil,  which  he  may  obtain  in  varying 
amounts  as  needed.  lie  receives  a  card 
Avliich  he  may  present  at  any  of  their 
stations,  which  Avill  authorize  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  oil  until  he  has  received  his  allotted 
100  gallons.  The  gas  and  oil  AA'as  rep¬ 
resented  as  very  high  quality  which  can 
be  purchased  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
prices.  After  six  or  seven  years,  each  in¬ 
vestor  is  to  receive  a  dividend  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  Payment  to  be  made  monthly. 
In  the  meantime  the  dividends  are  to 
be  retained  by  the  company  to  build  ad¬ 
ditional  gas  stations.  He  also  stated 
they  Avere  building  a  large  office  at  the 
present  in  NeAv  York  City.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  vou  are  able  to  give  regarding  this 
company  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

NeAV  York.  A.  F.  s. 

We  do  not  find  any  record  of  the  com¬ 
pany  above  named,  and  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  AA-e  could  not  recommend  investing 
money  in  such  a  project.  If  the  stock  is 


Avorth  $100  why  should  the  company 
throAV  in  100  gallons  of  oil  with  the  stock? 
In  every  case,  of  Avhich  Ave  have  any  in¬ 
formation,  Avhere  a  company  has  included 
a  quantity  of  the  product  with  the  stock, 
the  stock  has  proved  Avortliless.  In  the 
case  of  the  company  that  sold  a  box  of 
candy  and  two  shares  of  stock  for  $2,  the 
candy  Avas  Avorth  about  50  cents,  and  the 
stock  Avortliless.  When  stock  is  sold  with 
a  bonus  of  oil  or  other  commodity  it  is 
evident  that  the  stock  does  not  sell  in  the 
open  market  at  the  price.  While  Ave  do 
not  attempt  to  predict  the  future  of  the 
company  in  question,  our  advice  to  the 
subscriber  is  to  avoid  investments  of  this 
kind. 

An  agent  of  the  American  Violin  School 
claimed  his  .studio  was  near  our  school, 
lessons  to  be  given  a  half  hour  every 
Thursday.  As  I  hesitated  about  having 
my  child  lose  a  recitation  period  each 
Aveek  if  it  came  when  she  had  one  he 
told  me  that,  our  professor  in  school 
Avould  arrange  Avhenever  possible  to  have 
the  child  take  lessons  during  a  study 
period,  and  a  few  days  later  he  re¬ 
turned  and  told  me  it  had  been  arranged 
to  have  her  come  directly  after  school. 
We  find  the  lessons  are  given  at  Albany. 
Do  you  think  a  professor  would  desire 
to  have  20  or  more  scholars  lose  a  day 
each  week  to  go  to  Albany  or  that  he 
Avould  lia\re  consented  to  haAre  anything 
like  it  done?  The  name  of  his  studio  here 
is  written  on  the  receipt  for  my  $3, 
also  on  'the  notice  sent  me  before  the 
agent  arrived  and  as  I  did  not  know 
Avhere  it  was  by  the  address  he  explained 
to  me  that.  it  was  very  near  the  school 
and  little  time  would  be  lost  if  she  took 
lessons  during  the  day,  as  she  could  re¬ 
turn  to  school  within  five  minutes  after 
her  lesson  was  finished.  MRS.  G.  s. 

New  l'ork. 

Our  letter  to  the  American  Violin 
School  has  been  ignored.  It  is  of  course 
impractical  for  the  parents  who  signed 
the  agreement  for  music  lessons  for  their 
children  and  paid  a  deposit  to  take  their 
children  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  some 
50  miles.  The  enrollments  for  the  violin 
lessons  from  the  report  Avere  secured  by 
misrepresentation  and  the  failure  of  the 
A'iolin  school  to  refute  the  claim  might 
fairly  be  considered  as  tending  to  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  complaint. 

The  folloAving  report  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  on  a  quack  eye 
doctor  requires  no  comment : 

On  October  4,  1930,  a  postal  fraud 
order  was  issued  against  Smeaton  Way 
at  Vincennes,  Indiana.  This  is  a  name 
under  which  one  William  D.  II.  Smeaton 
sold  through  the  mails  a  preparation 
called  “Itsgone-Eyedrops,”  which  he  ad¬ 
vertised  as  a  cure  for  all  known  eye 
diseases,  and  even  blindness. 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  con¬ 
sisted  of  strained  honey,  distilled  Avater, 
egg  yolk  and  “pure  unsalted  butter,  fresh 
from  cow.”  A  drop  or  more  of  this  con¬ 
coction,  which  sold  for  $2  a  bottle,  Avas  to 
be  put  in  each  eye  tAVO  or  three  times 
a  day.  Smeaton,  who  prepared  the  medi¬ 
cine  himself,  has  had  no  medical  train¬ 
ing  and  Ava.s  unable  even  to  state  the 
cause  of  some  common  eye  diseases. 

Smeaton  started  business  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1930,  and  his  activities  Avere 
called  to  the  attention  of  this  bureau  in 
February  of  the  same  year.  He  offered 
to  cure  a  member  of  the  bureau’s  staff, 
Avho  entered  into  correspondence  with  him, 
of  cataract  at  a  cost  of  $5  a  month. 
After  investigation,  the  bureau  referred 
the  case  to  the  postal  authorities. 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  reliability  of 
the  Mutual  Shoe  Co.,  299  BroadAvay, 
New  .York?  They  have  a  chain  shoe 
club ;  you  pay  75  cents  for  membership 
coupon.  Then  you  send  them  $1.95  cash 
for  first  payment  on  pair  of  shoes,  then 
$1  every  30  days,  total  $1.95.  They  also 
send  three  extra  coupons  or  certificates; 
the  buyer  gets  friends  or  relatives  to 
send  these  in  with  75c.  As  soon  as  these 
three  friends  have  paid  for  their  shoes 
you  get  one  pair  free  and  $1.05  cash  be¬ 
sides.  Is  this  a  reliable  firm?  d.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  seems  to  be  an  endless-chain 
scheme  The  exact  details  of  payments  do 
not  appear  clear  from  the  brief  state¬ 
ment  above.  But  it  is  evident  that  when 
friends  send  in  75  cents,  and  expect  others 
to  do  likeAvise,  if  the  “others”  do  not  do 
so  the  friends  get  nothing  for  their  con¬ 
tribution,  unless  they  send  more  money 
to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  Schemes  of 
this  nature  have  been  advanced  before, 
but  seldom  last  long.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  generally  barred  endless 
chain  schemes  from  the  mails. 


Tiie  little  boy  Avas  gazing  pensively  at 
a  gooseberry-bush.  “What’s  the  matter, 
darling?”  asked  his  mother.  “Have  goose¬ 
berries  any  legs,  mother?”  asked  the 
little  chap.  “No.  darling,  of  course  they 
haven’t,”  said  his  mother.  The  boy’s 
look  became  more  pensi\-e  than  ever. 
“Then  I  guess  I  must  have  SAvallowed  a 
caterpillar,”  he  said. — Tit-Bits, 


National  Corn  Husking 
Contest 

Grundy  County,  Iowa,  has  begun  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  “National  Corn  Husking 
Contest”  which  is  to  be  held  at  Grundy 
Center  in  the  Fall  of  1931. 

Three  fields,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  have  been  selected  and  given 
special  cultivation  in  hope  of  raising  a 
bumper  corn  crop  next  year.  This  should 
be  a  good  place  to  hold  the  contest,  for 
not  only  are  the  people  greatly  interested, 
having  had  one  national  corn  husking 
champion,  but  good  crops  in  this  part 
of  the  State  are  the  rule,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  this  year  which  is  probably  the 
driest  on  record.  m.  av. 


How  Deep  to  Lay  Pipe 

I  am  going  to  lay  about  500  ft.  of 
Avater  pipe  underground.  Is  3  ft.  deep 
sufficient  to  keep  it  from  freezing?  Some 
say  it  is  deep  enough,  but  I  A\rant  to  be 
sure.  I  have  seen  it  20  degrees  beloAv 
zero  here  for  several  days  at  a  stretch, 
but  I  don’t  remember  seeing  frost  beloAv 
3  ft.  av.  G. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  seen  ground  frozen  over 
three  feet  deep  in  that  latitude,  but  this 
seldom  happens.  Tavo  feet  is  nearer  the 
limit  in  most  cases,  except  in  places 
greatly  exposed,  so  that  the  siioav  bloAvs 
off  and  the  Avind  drives  the  cold  in.  If 
the  digging  is  not  very  hard,  it  might  be 
a  safeguard  to  make  the  trench  3*4  ft. 
deep.  Frozen  Avater  pipes  are  a  great 
nuisance. 


Large  Scotch  Turnips 

Some  time  ago  I  saAv  an  article  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  concerning  a  13-lb.  rutabaga 
turnip  groAvn  on  Long  Island.  The  fol- 
loAving  note  is  from  an  exhibition  of  root 
crops  held  at  CampbeltoAvn,  Scotland, 
Avhere  the  turnips  were  considerably  over 
20  lbs.  a  piece  : 

“Heaviest  Six  Turnips,  Any  Variety 
(11  entries). — 1,  Robert  Macnair,  Low 
Benin ver  (131  lbs.).  2,  Wm.  McCormick, 
Glenecardoch  (122  lbs.)  :  3,  Dugald  Gra¬ 
ham,  West  Blacks  (120  lbs.).” 

New  Hampshire.  r.  m.  mitciiell. 


Frogs  in  Spring 

On  page  1227,  C.  L.  P.  states  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  frogs  in  his  spring. 
Here  is  Avhat  I  did  to  cure  that  trouble. 
My  spring  aatus  about  2%  ft.  deep  and 
3  ft.  in  diameter.  The  frog?,  eels  and 
tadpoles  used  it  for  a  playground.  1 
hired  tAvo  men  and  the  three  of  us  dug 
the  spring  out  until  it  Avas  8  ft.  deep  and 
14  ft.  square.  I  had  to  keep  tAVO  pumps 
going  Avhile  we  dug  to  keep  the  Avater 
down. 

We  made  tAvo  forms,  one  inside  and  one 
outside  and  spaced  them  1  ft.  apart. 
When  all  Avas  ready  and  avc  had  sand, 
cement  and  stones  from  the  stone  Avails 
at  hand,  I  hired  four  more  men  and  the 
seven  of  us  poured  the  walls  all  in  one 
day.  At  the  old  outlet  level  I  cemented 
a  3-in.  galvanized  iron  pipe  Avith  threads 
on  the  inside  end.  After  four  Aveeks  w« 
took  the  forms  doAvn  carefully.  I  also 
cemented  %xl2-in.  iron  bolts  bent  L 
shape.  They  Avere  spaced  2  in.  from  out¬ 
side  edge.  They  are  to  bolt  the  2x4  sills 
for  a  house  OA’er  the  spring.  I  put  tAVO 
AvindoAvs  with  slats.  They  let  in  air.  I 
put  fly  screening  on  the  inside  so  flies, 
etc.,  cannot  get  in  the  spring  house.  I 
have  electric  light  in  it  so  Ave  can  Avork 
on  the  pump  at  anytime  if  the  pump  gets 
out  of  order.  I  have  an  air  power  Avater 
system.  The  Avindows  are  18x24  in. 

On  the  end  of  the  3-in.  iron  pipe  which 
extends  inside  the  wall  I  screAA’ed  a 
coupling.  then  a  12-in.  length  of 
pipe  which  I  drilled  full  of  %-in.  holes, 
and  on  the  end  of  that  a  cap.  I  also 
drilled  holes  in  the  cap.  The  surplus 
Avater  runs  off  and  nothing  can  get  in, 
not  even  a  small  fish.  After  all  was  fin¬ 
ished  I  took  a  net  made  of  a  Avooden  bar¬ 
rel  hoop,  a  broom  handle  and  cheese-cloth 
and  caught  all  the  frogs,  etc.,  and  tlireAV 
them  into  the  outlet  outside.  My  spring 
is  free  and  clear  of  everything,  no  cattle, 
etc.,  can  fall  into  it  as  I  built  a  house 
over  it.  It  is  10x10  ft. 

The  entire  cost  for  labor,  material,  lum¬ 
ber.  nails,  roofing,  etc.,  Avas  less  than 
$500,  but  it  is  done  for  gbod  hoav.  As 
long  as  I  keep  the  house  painted  I  have 
pure,  clean,  fresh  Avater  all  year.  Spring 
lias  never  gone  dry.  I  used  a  one-three 
mixture  of  cement.  Be  sure  to  tamp  it 
in  good  and  keep  stones  aAvay  from  sides. 

Ncav  York.  Herman  f.  hobkin. 


FEED 
DRIED 
MOLASSES 
BEET  PULP 


AND  MAKE 
MONEY 

No  other  supplemental  feed  can 
add  to  your  profits  like  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp.  It  blends 
perfectly  with  other  feeds — it 
makes  the  whole  ration  work 
harder  for  you.  As  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  it  has  no  equal. 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  all  of 
the  sugar  beet  after  extraction  of 
sugar.  As  a  pure  succulent,  vege¬ 
table  food  it  makes  a  highly  palat¬ 
able  ration.  Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  relish  it.  In  the  stomach 
it  swells  to  5  or  6  times  its  own 
bulk,  loosens  up  the  mass  of  feed 
and  insures  perfect  digestion  of 
the  entire  ration.  No  feed  is  wasted. 

Fits  Any  Ration 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  may  he 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  sup¬ 
plements  pasture,  replaces  silage, 
corn  and  other  carbo-hydrate 
feeds.  Where  hay  is  short  or  high 
priced,  6pounds  of  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  will  do  the  work  of  10 
pounds  of  hay  and  do  it  better. 

Order  Now 

The  demand  for  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  has  always  exceeded  the 
supply  — -  thousands  of 
dairymen,  cattle  and 
sheepmen  are  feeding  it. 

|  Prices  are  low.  See  your 
dealer  and  place  your 
order  Now. 

Shipments  made  direct  from  fac* 
tory  located  nearest  to  buyer. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
Profitable  Feedino ” 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Dept.  R4 

DETROIT  .  MICHIGAN 


Empire  Oil -Burning 
r  Ta  n  k  Heater 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Kits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  ashes  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wasted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed — pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 

EMPIRE  N0N-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 


Heavy  galvanized  iron  —  70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough — guaranteed  not  to 
freeze.  Keeps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
hogs  healthy— fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 

We  also  Manu-  FARMER  AGENTS 

fartnrp  Pnrfahlp  wanted  in  every  locality.  Special 
laciure  roriaoie  offer  to  tarmers  wiuinff  to  show 

Smoke  nOUSeS  Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 
131  N.  7th  St.,  Washington,  la. 


*  Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co. 
352  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Cutters 


Hog  Houses  Q 


■  Stanchions 

■  Cribs 
Brooder  Houses 


GIBBS  TRAPS  Abest 

They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH — and  add 
to  your  Pelt  Profit.  They  Pay  You  to  Use 
Them — You  Pay  to  Use  Others.  Send  for 
our  NEAV  Catalog— FREE — BEFORE  buy¬ 
ing  this  Fall's  Trapping  Equipment. 
GIBBS  “TAVO  TRIGGER”  Traps  prevent 
“AA’ring-offs” — 60c  ea.  ;  $6.50  Doz.  No.  1 
“Single  Grip”  Trap,  15c  ea. ;  $1.65  Doz. 
Postpaid.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them,  order  direct.  W.  A.  GIBRS  A.  SON. 

Dept.  N-36  CHESTER,  PA. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


New  England  Poultry 
Ration 

Because  of  the  unusual  grain  situation 
changes  in  the  New  England  feed  formu¬ 
las  for  poultry,  are  announced  by  H.  O. 
Stuart,  assistant  poultry  husbandman  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  These 
include  the  possible  substitution  of  wheat 
and  barley  for  some  of  the  corn  and  oats 
in  the  scratch  feed,  the  elimination  of 
steamed  bone  meal,  and  the  addition  of 
25  lbs.  more  meat  scrap  in  the  mash 
for  pullets  and  hens.  The  meat  scrap 
in  the  chick  mash  is  also  increased  from 
25  to  50  lbs.,  steamed  bone  meal  entirely 
eliminated,  and  15  lbs.  of  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  added. 

Because  of  the  low  price  of  barley  and 
wheat  as  compared  with  the  price  of  corn 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  believed  poul- 
trymen  can  safely  feed  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  or 
corn,  wheat,  and  barley  to  pullets.  and 
hens,  provided  cod-liver  oil  or  meal  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mash. 

The  grain  formula  for  pullets  and  liens, 
as  it  was  outlined  in  the  1930  meeting 
of  representatives  of  poultry  departments 
of  New  England  colleges,  includes  500 
lbs.  of  yellow  corn,  250  lbs.  of  wheat, 
150  lbs.  of  barley,  and  100  lbs.  of  oats. 
It  may  be  revised  to  333  lbs.  each  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  barley  to  take  advantage 
of  the  latter  two  lower-priced  grains. 

The  addition  of  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  chick  ration  is  intended  to  provide 
mineral  material  for  the  development  of 
skeletal  structure.  It  is  not  included  in 
the  laying  mash,  as  laying  birds  are  usu¬ 
ally  furnished  oyster  shells  or  similar 
material  in  separate  hoppers. 

Cod-liver  oil  or  meal  is  recommended 
for  both  chicks  and  mature  birds.  In 
general  the  oil  should  constitute  not  more 
than  one  per  cent,  or  the  meal  two  per 
cent,  of  the  chicks’  mash.  The  oil  should 
be  added  to  the  ration  of  pullets  and  hens 
during  the  Winter  months  at  the  rate  of 
one  pint  per  100  lbs.  of  mash,  or  nearly 
one  pint  per  100  hens  per  week.  If  cod- 
liver  oil  meal  is  used  it  should  total 
two  per  cent  of  the  mash. 

Thoughts  About  Snakes 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  snakes  there 
are  only  a  very  few  kinds  that  are  pois-  1 
onous,  yet  I  supposed  98  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  prejudiced  against  snakes,  and 
find  it  hard  to  think  of  one  unless  they  i 
do  it  with  murder  in  their  hearts.  When 
a  snake  is  seen  the  first  thought  is  “kill 
that  horrid  thing!”  They  are  horrid, 
squirmy  looking  things,  but  if  snakes  are 
examined  closely  they  are  found  to  be 
very  interesting  and  some  more  than 
others,  nave  beautiful  markings.  After 
reading  and  studying  the  characteristics 
of  snakes  I  find  it  very  easy  to  pick  them 
up  so  as  to  be  able  to  examine  them  more 
closely.  Snakes  are  very  useful  in  de¬ 
stroying  mice  and  bugs. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  walking  with  some 
friends  when  we  came  upon  a  baby  rat¬ 
tler  lying  in  the  road.  I  had  never  seen 
one  before  and  very  unconcernedly  I 
started  to  pick  it  up.  When  suddenly  to 
my  surprise  the  snake  began  to  rattle.  I 
knew  at  once  what  it  was,  and  now  have 
him  housed  in  alcohol. 

The  common  grass  snakes  are  colored 
to  resemble  their  surroundings.  The 
puff  adder  is  an  example,  it  resembles 
the  leaves,  rocks,  etc.,  having  protective 
resemblance.  Henrietta  northrup. 

I  ....  U.„..  FLORIDA,  on  St.  Andrews  Bay— Winter- 
LVnn  Haven,  summer  Resort.  Wonderful  Climate.  Gull, 
Bay,  CreekB,  Lakes.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf, 
Varied  Entertainment.  Furnished  Houses,  Apartments, 
Rooms— Reasonable  Hates.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  Bingle,  2  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  Rutgers  agricultural  school  graduate, 
wants  position  with  expert  poultryman ;  willing 
and  ambitious  worker.  ADVERTISER  9271, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  development, 
maintenance  finest  estates,  breeding  and  show¬ 
ing  of  horses  a  specialty.  ADVERTISER  9273, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORK  wanted,  quilting  and  quilt  piecing. 
LAURA  CLARK,  Mitebellville,  Tenn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wants  position  in  country.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  steady,  first-class,  20 
years’  experience  in  incubation,  brooding,  egg 
production,  etc.:  able  to  take  charge;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  9309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  as 
hatchery  operator  or  working  foreman  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  10  years’  experience. 
BOX  190.  Madalin,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN,  28,  farm-raised,  single.  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  wants  position  on  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  9311,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

DAIRYMAN,  age  25,  college  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  market  milk,  butter  and  soft  cheese 
making,  wishes  position  December  1;  farm-dairy 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  9312,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

ATTENTION ! — Having  sold  large  dairy,  re¬ 
liable,  single  farmer,  hustler,  would  work  for 
any  good  man  on  trial,  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  ask  no  pay;  good  living  conditions  essential. 
Address  FARMER  CLIFFORD,  Box  15,  Essex, 
Conn. 

UNUSUALLY  capable,  conscientious  dairyman 
wishes  to  handle  a  herd  on  shares  BOX  333, 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  stenographer,  aged  20,  desires 
position,  as  secretary  or  companion.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  college  trained,  single,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  desires  position;  state 
salary  first  letter;  references.  ADVERTISER 
9310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  with  two  sons,  17  and  13  years 
of  age,  wants  job  on  farm;  man  good  milker, 
sons  willing  to  learn,  willing  to  do  any  kind 
of  farm  work,  also  good  carpenter;  about  De¬ 
cember  1;  New  Jersey  preferred;  nationality, 
Hollander.  Address  T.  BLEEKER,  Post  Office 
Lansing,  111. 

PROTESTANT  mother  with  daughter  8,  wants 
position  as  housekeeper  or  cook  in  boarding 
house.  ADVERTISER  9318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COMPETENT  mechanic,  do  all  repairs  to  prop¬ 
erty  and  farm  equipment;  carpentering,  paint¬ 
ing,  plumbing;  experienced  farmer,  knows  horses, 
chauffeur,  operates  incubators;  chicken,  duck, 
turkey  hatching;  American,  single,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  9321,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PAINTER  -  PAPERIIANGER,  bachelor,  $45 
month,  carfare.  BROCKTEN,  3901  Lakepark, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

EXPERT  poultryman,  married,  capable,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  9328, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm  for  strong 
and  interested  girl  to  learn  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  first  consideration.  Reply  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  woman,  with  boy  13  and  girl  11, 
wishes  position,  boarding  house  experience. 
MRS.  MERTIE  H.  KINGSBURY,  Green  River, 
Vt. 

HERDSMAN  or  test-cow  milker,  good  feeder 
and  calf  raiser,  can  get  results;  married;  ref¬ 
erences:  give  full  particulars  when  writing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  want  positions  on  small 
farm;  good  home  preferred  to  high  salary. 
A.  BALDWIN,  111  Wayne  St.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  manager  desires  position,  informa¬ 
tion  gratis,  interview  desired,  no  obligations. 
MANAGER,  2021  Anthony  Ave.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


GARDENER,  experienced  all  around,  small 
place;  Swiss,  57.  ADVERTISER  9330,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRY’MAN,  45,  experienced  broiler  and 
duck  raiser;  $40,  good  board  and  room.  AD- 
VEItTISER  9331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME  PL Assorted  flavors.  3  lbs.  $1  postpaid. 

MADE  usnoy  UnoWS  EDNA  BIEMESDERF  ER,  Box  10,  PENRIN,  PA. 


CADM  FOR  RENT,  near  Salisbury,  Md.,  where  farm- 
■  Alim  ingpays.  Write  Samuel  P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years,  who  is  faithful  and 
trnsty,  who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try,  for  general  farming;  will  pay  good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  to  handle  home,  six  in  family; 

man  must  drive  locally,  state  salary  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9302, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Steady  single  man,  good  milker  and 
general  farm  work;  good  wages,  board  and 
room;  Swiss  or  German  preferred.  ALEX.  SOM¬ 
MER,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — General  farm-hand  for  small  farm; 

no  cows;  good  home;  state  wages.  BOX  215, 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand  for  general 
farming,  no  dairy;  good  habits;  permanent; 
state  age,  wages.  BOX  12,  Linlithgo,  Col.  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  boy  or  mdn  for  farm; 

steady  job;  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNEL  MAN,  single,  experienced,  reliable, 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  9332,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  20  years’  experience, 
wants  position;  references.  1*.  O.  BOX  343, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position;  milker, 
barn-man;  good  character,  references;  state 
salary,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

IF  YOU  want  a  real  farm  in  the  best  farming 
section  of  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  100 
acres,  15  timber  land,  timber  worth  one-half  cost 
of  farm,  7-room  bouse,  good  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings,  splendid  water;  in  three  miles  of  the  best 
growing  town  south  of  Wilmington,  V-i  mile 
from  main  pike  leading  to  Philadelphia;  price 
$5,000.  SALISBURY  BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home,  all  improvements, 
2-car  garage,  2  acres;  concrete  highway;  ser¬ 
vice  station;  whole  or  separate;  easy  terms. 
BOX  286,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  twenty-three  acres,  8-room 
bouse,  located  near  New  Brunswick.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  with  option,  farm,  all 
improvements,  possible  on  highway  for  tour¬ 
ists  accommodations.  ADY’ERTISEIt  9324,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEA-ROOM,  road-stand,  tourist  inn,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  for  sale  or  exchange  for  stocked  and 
equipped  farm  or  income  property,  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  9305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4y2  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  small  bungalow  style  house,  West¬ 
chester  or  Connecticut:  must  be  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  n 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Y’ORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE — 155-acre  farm  on  east  slope  over¬ 
looking  the  famous  Genesee  Valley;  most 
wonderful  scenic  view  for  ten  miles  in  three 
directions;  on  improved  road  half  mile  from 
two  concrete  main  highways;  telephone  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights  available;  public  school  on  farm;  ail 
tillable  land;  suitable  for  growing  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  clover  and  Alfalfa;  particularly  good  bean 
land;  unusually  good  for  dairy  farm;  milk- 
house  and  several  good  springs  on  farm ;  two 
large  fine  barns,  both  with  underground  stables 
and*  car  tracks  for  unloading  bay  and  grain ; 
comfortable  eight-room  house;  all  buildings  in 
excellent  condition;  we  are  retaining  two  farms 
one  on  either  side  of  this  farm ;  the  reason  we 
are  selling  this  farm  is  that  we  have  more  land 
than  we  need  and  this  farm  has  fine  buildings 
on  it  which  are  not  necessary  for  growing  fruit 
trees;  price  $10,000  which  is  less  than  the  build¬ 
ings  are  worth;  write  KELLY  BROTHERS' 
NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  or.  better  still, 
come  and  see  this  fine  farm  and  excellent  fruit 
trees  we  are  growing  on  it. 


72-ACRE  Oswego  County,  N.  Y’.,  potato  and 
dairy  farm;  former  owner  realized  $1,000  from 
potatoes  in  a  season;  50  acres  smooth  machine- 
worked  fields;  balance  pasturage  and  wood;  12- 
room  bouse,  good  cellar,  well  water  supplied  by 
windmill;  barn  30x40,  wing  30x40;  silo;  well- 
balanced  farm;  price  $4,000;  investigate  long¬ 
term,  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  stables  50 
head  cattle;  12  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
State  road;  milk  taken  from  door;  advantage  of 
Dutchess  County  and  Poughkeepsie  City  defer¬ 
ential;  possession  April  1,  1931;  please  state 

experience  ana  references  with  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADY’ERTISEIt  9157,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


POULTRY  breeding  plant,  well  advertised  and 
on  a  profitable  basis,  will  be  sold  to  a  reliable 
buyer;  stocked  witli  high  record  pedigreed  Holly¬ 
wood  strain  Leghorns.  Address  BOX  152,  Mount 
Ephraim,  N.  J.,  for  full  particulars. 


FOR  RENT— Farmers’  store  and  gas  station,  in 
a  fast  growing  community  of  Long  Island,  es¬ 
tablished  trade;  parties  desiring  to  rent  must 
have  money  to  buy  stock  on  hand,  and  to  run 
the  business.  ADVERTISER  9263,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DESIRE  poultry  farm  within  50  miles  of  New 
York;  must  be  able  to  accommodate  one 
thousand  liens  at  least;  would  exchange  two 
lots  in  Staten  Island  worth  three  thousand  as 
part  payment;  also  some  cash.  ADVERTISER 
9299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  10-acre  poultry  farm,  300 
ft.  of  new  chicken  house  20  ft.  wide;  fully 
equipped  and  stocked;  large  2-story  feed  house. 
7-room  house,  running  water,  gas,  electric  and 
furnace;  excellently  located  near  Vineland,  N. 
J.;  a  money-making  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
9300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA,  $500  down,  attractive  new  6-room 
and  bath  bungalow;  8  acres,  fine  water;  in¬ 
vestigate  this.  DOSHA  FAGAN,  Lake  Iola, 
Dade  City,  Florida. 


WANTED  to  rent,  30  to  50  acres,  house,  barn, 
poultry  house,  35  miles  from  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  9301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  purchase, 
small  farm  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. ;  possession  February.  Address  I’. 
O.  BOX  717,  Stamford,  Conn. 


118-ACRE  farm,  4  miles  Watkins  Glen,  on  im¬ 
proved  road;  large  basement  barn  and  8-room 
house;  $300  down,  balance  of  $3,200  very  liberal 
terms,  if  sold  within  two  weeks;  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15%-acre  apple  orchard,  best  va¬ 
rieties,  good  soil;  near  town.  E.  L.  LAUBSCH, 
Owner,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


280-ACRE  dairy  and  crop  farm,  near  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  N.  Y. ;  14  mile  State  road,  2  miles  rail¬ 
road  town,  population  2,000;  convenient  several 
large  towns  and  cities;  excellent  markets;  good 
schools;  167  acres  practically  level  machine- 
worked  fields,  noted  for  grains  and  general 
crops;  53-acre  spring-watered  pasture;  60  acres 
in  woods;  six-room  cottage  bouse;  barn  32x65, 
tool  shed  20x75,  pump  house;  shop  and  poultry 
house;  price  $7,000;  investigate  long-term,  easy- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  rent,  well  stocked  and  equipped 
farm  with  option  to  buy;  send  all  details  to 
ADVERTISER  9306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  farm,  five-rooms,  full  cellar,  attic,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  garage;  one  acre;  $2,400.  JOHN 
WACIIEK,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant,  Jamesway  equip¬ 
ment,  two  thousand  capacity,  six  thousand  in¬ 
cubator  capacity;  heating  plants  in  poultry 
houses,  residence  with  modern  conveniences,  on 
highway  Routes  6  and  111.  ADVERTISER  9315, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 900-quart  retail  dairy  business  in 
growing  community,  18  miles  from  New  York 
City;  plenty  of  opportunity  to  enlarge  business; 
all  grade  A  trade:  can  purchase  with  or  without 
real  estate:  considerable  cash  needed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Buy  or  Jease  established  road-stand 
or  general  store,  with  modern  dwelling,  on 
main  highway.  ADA’ERTISEIt  9316,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  large  equipped  dairy  farm  desirous 
and  able  to  purchase  on  contract;  references, 
information.  ADA'ERTISEIt  9319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  180-acre 
dairy  farm;  well  watered,  large  barn,  ld-room 
house;  fruit,  some  timber,  small  lake;  $10,000, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  9320,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VINELAND  home,  poultry  and  garden  farm,  2*4 
acres,  all  good  land;  on  main  State  highway, 
good  business  location;  new  and  modern  house, 
5  rooms,  bath,  electric,  gas,  fine  water,  garage, 
poultry  house  for  500  layers,  electric  lighted; 
$6,000.  terms.  B.  M.  BAILEY,  Owner,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,’’  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher's  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  sweet  clover  extracted  honey,  case,  2  60- 
lb.  cans,  $12.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65, 
postpaid;  60  lbs.,  here,  $6;  postpaid,  $6.90: 
comb  honey,  24  combs,  $4.60;  100  combs,  $16.50 
here.  WM.  SCIIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85:  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80  cents;  10  lbs., 
$1.50;  four  5  lbs.,  $2.80;  prepaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

12  5-lb.  pails,  $7 ;  clover.  Autumn  flower,  60 
lbs.,  $5.25;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  V. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AVM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnuts,  bu.,  $4;  100  lbs., 
$7;  10  lbs.,  $1.25;  kernels,  $1.25  lb.;  shell- 
barks,  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  shellbark  kernels,  $1. 
lb.,  delivered.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


CLOArER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  lis. 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  quality  guaranteed,  60- 
lb.  can,  $5;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.80,  here;  5-lb.  pail, 
$1  postpaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


“DEPEAV’S  HONEY”— White  clover,  60  lbs., 
$5.50;  120,  $10,  here.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HOME-MADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOAV, 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.70;  amber 
and  buckwheat,  $5.10;  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50;  amber.  $4,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  chunk 
comb,  $1.30,  delivered  third  zone.  EDAVARD 
REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  A’. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1 ; 

60  lbs.,  $6,  f.o.b.  AVHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  YELLOAV  sweet  potatoes,  price  per 
3-bushel  bbl.,  $2.90;  bushel  hampers,  $1.25; 
cash  with  order.  R.  U.  LeCATO,  Painter,  A'a. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  finer, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third  zone.  H. 
R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Golden  Yellow  sweet  potatoes, 
packed  in  bushel  baskets,  price  No.  1,  $1.25; 
No.  2,  $1,  or  $3  per  bbl.  of  3  bushels;  all  f.o.b. 
Painter.  J.  AV.  DOAVNING,  Painter,  A'a. 


AVANTED — Elderly  lady  to  board  steady;  ex¬ 
cellent  home;  price  $12  per  week;  laundry  in¬ 
cluded.  ADA'ERTISER  9298,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PEANUTS — “Jumbo”  hand-picked,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.75.  postpaid;  field-stock,  50  lbs., 
$3.50;  100  lbs..  $6.50,  expressed.  R.  R.  LANK¬ 
FORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Used  incubator;  send  full  particulars 
with  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  “king  of  nuts,”  ten 
pounds,  delivered,  six  dollars;  send  money 
order.  L.  C.  SOULE,  St.  Francisville,  Louisiana. 


DELICIOUS  raspberry  honey,  per  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.35  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.,  clover,  $5.40;  30  lbs.,  $3;  60 
buckwheat  or  mixed,  $4.80,  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pail  clover  comb,  prepaid,  $1.75;  extra  value. 
F.  AA".  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  A’cnnont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER  ES¬ 
TATE,  AA'eston,  Vt. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  gifts,  hand  woven,  Maysville 
filler  rugs  in  all  newest  colors  and  designs; 
for  prices,  address  DAVIGIIT  G.  COOK,  Route  2, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup  in  gallon  cans,  $2.50  post¬ 
paid,  first  and  second  zones;  $2.62  postpaid 
third  zone.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — DeLaval  electric  milker,  DeLaval 
cream  separator.  V.  GIALLOMBARDO,  A'a- 
lencia,  Pa. 


BLACK  walnuts,  12  cents  pound  delivered; 

dressed  turkeys,  50  cents  pound  delivered. 
MINNARD  HILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


COUNTRY  board  (near  New  York  City)  wanted 
by  man  on  farm  where  he  can  keep  few  dogs; 
warm  room  essential;  state  terms,  etc.  AD- 
A’ERTISEIt  9317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage,  table  beets,  one  cent 
pound  sacked ;  Swede  turnips,  $16  ton.  H.  S. 
DEAVEY,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


CRANBERRIES,  $2.50  bushel;  holly,  beautifully 
berried,  $5  standard  case;  f.o.b.  Bayville. 
DAVID  AVRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  gentleman  boarded  in  old-fashioned 
country  home  at  $1  per  day.  ADVERTISER 
9323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEXAS  PECANS,  new  crop,  5  lbs.,  $2;  10  lbs., 
$3.50;  25  lbs.,  $7.50,  delivered;  special  quan¬ 
tity  prices.  E.  E.  GOSE,  Decatur,  Texas. 


PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3.50;  buckwheat,  10  c-ts.  per  pail  less;  mixed, 
15  ets.  per  pail  less;  write  for  wholesale  prices 
of  pails  and  60-lb.  cans.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  farm  equipment,  also  sawmill  with 
Hoe  inserted  tooth  saw.  HUGH  J.  O’LOUGII- 
LIN,  Collinsville,  Conn. 


SHELL-BARK  hiekorynuts,  thin  shell,  best 
northern  grown,  $1  10  lbs.  third  zone  postpaid. 
A.  COMSTOCK,  Melioopany,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  Christmas  wreaths  made  of  A’er- 
mont  firs,  intertwined  with  wild  alder  berries, 
large  size,  two  for  one  dollar,  postpaid;  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  and  evergreens  at  moderate  prices. 
L.  II.  GALE,  South  Londonderry,  A’t. 


PEANUTS — Jumbo  and  runner,  new  farm  field 
stock:  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $3.50;  100  lbs., 
$6.50:  500  lbs.,  $30;  express  or  freight.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  A’a. 


Proper 


"balance”  makes  a  better  recipe 
—and  a  better  flour 
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Biscuits 


All  the  substances  listed 
below  are  found  in  wheat 
when  it  is  harvested.  But 
they  are  not  properly 
''balanced”  for  baking. 
No  single  variety  of  wheat 
contains  these  things  in 
just  the  right  quantities  to 
make  the  finest  all-purpose 
flour. 

"Unbalanced” 
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The  Pillsbury  “balancing” 
process  mixes  as  many  as 
sixteen  different  types  of 
the  finest  wheats.  The 
result  is  a  flour  which  con¬ 
tains  just  the  right  amounts 
of  protein,  mineral,  moist¬ 
ure,  etc.  —  a  flour  perfectly 
"balanced”  for  all  kinds 
of  baking.  / 

"Balanced” 


You  know  that  your  recipes  call 
for  many  things  —  shortening, 
flavoring,  baking  powder  or  yeast, 
spices,  etc.  You  also  know  that 
your  recipe  works  best  when  these 
things  are  perjectly  balanced  — 
when  you  use  just  the  right  amount 
of  each.  Did  you  know  that  your 
flour  should  also  be  perfectly 
“balanced”? 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  scientific¬ 
ally  “balanced”  for  successful 
baking.  “Balanced”  according 
to  a  wheat  combination  used 
only  by  Pillsbury  —  no  other 
flour  is  just  like  it.  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  made  from  no  single 
variety  of  wheat  — for  no 
single  type  of  wheat 


Pillsbury’s 

balanced’for 


contains  just  the  right  amount 
of  protein,  mineral,  etc.  to 
work  perfectly  for  all  baking. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  made  from  a 
special  blend  of  different  types 
of  the  finest  wheat.  Each  of  these 
different  wheats  has  some  quality 
necessary  to  the  perfectly  “bal¬ 
anced”  flour. 

Try  Pillsbury’s  Best.  No  matter 
what  you  bake,  bread,  biscuits  or 
pastry,  your  foods  turn  out  better. 
Everything  has  a  delicate,  un¬ 
mistakably  richer  flavor.  See  for 
yourself  why  more  women  use 
this  scientifically  “balanced” 
flour  than  any  other.  Ask 
for  Pillsbury’s  Best  by 
name  —  your  grocer  has  it. 
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PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 


General  Offices!  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Best  Flour 

perfect  bakinq 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  Pancake  Flour,  Whcac  Bran,  Farina,  Cake  Flour,  Rye,  Graham  and  Durum  Flours 
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In  the  Home  of  the  Ayrshire  Cow 


HERE  sweet  Afton  flows  gently 
among  her  green  braes,  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  contented  dairy  cows 
browse  the  daisy-dotted  lea  and 
yield  milk  from  which  fine  Cheddar 
cheese  is  made.  The  grim  mountain 
crags  and  fells  of  Black  Craig  tower  2,298  feet  over 
the  pleasant  pastoral  scene.  They  look  down  upon 
the  valley  of  the  river  Nith  into  which  Afton  water 
flows  near  the  pretty  village  of  fcew  Cumnock.  This, 
loo,  is  Covenanter  land,  where  many  tragic  tales  are 
(old  of  heroic  men  and  women  who  were  driven  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  hills  and  moors  in  those  stern 
days  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons. 

It  was  on  the  McConnell  farm,  near 
New  Cumnock,  that  I  first  studied  the 
process  of  Cheddar  cheese  making,  and 
saw  the  Ayrshire  cow  at  her  best.  That 
was  back  in  1880,  and  in  those  days 
the  cattle  were  brown  in  color,  with 
some  clearly  defined  red  markings. 

Black  and  white  cows  might  also  be 
seen,  tracing  no  doubt  to  the  ancestral 
cattle  of  the  district  which,  as  late  as 
1911,  were  described  as  being  almost 
wholly  black. 

The  horns  of  those  ancient  Ayrshires 
were  of  the  “crummie”  type— nice  lit¬ 
tle  turned  forward,  incurved  append¬ 
ages — quite  unlike  the  show  type  horns 
on  the  modern  specimens  of  the  breed. 

I  remember  that  Prof.  Primrose  Me 
Connell,  a  true  Ayrshire  man,  born  and 
brought  up  to  dairying  and  a  noted 
writer  of  agricultural  textbooks,  de¬ 
plored  the  change  in  horn  shape,  and 
tried  to  persuade  his  fellow  dairymen 
to  return  to  the  original  type,  as  a 
matter  of  safety,  beauty  and  utility. 

In  this  he  did  not  succeed.  Possibly, 
he  owed  his  dislike  of  the  modern 
Ayrshire’s  horns  to  the  fact  that  a 
“coo” — other  than  “crummie”  in  style 
of  weapon— once  prodded  him  severely. 

Anyhow,  he  wrote :  “Now,  those  breed¬ 
ers  who  have  been  smitten  with  the 
showyard  craze  have — by  selection,  by 
use  of  pulleys  and  weights,  by  the  use 
of  the  rasp,  and  by  the  use  of  hot  por¬ 
ridge  poultices — -so  molded  and  altered 
the  horns  that  they  are  as  deadly  as 
those  of  the  gemsbok,  which  even  the 
lion  will  not  face.” 

The  Cheddar  cheese  I  saw  made  was 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  average  Ayrshire  dairy 
farm.  The  women  were  the  makers, 
community  creameries  and  factories 
being  unknown.  The  incentive  to  expert  cheesemak¬ 
ing  was  the  fact  that  each  October  a  great  cheese 
show  is  held  in  the  Ayrshire  town  of  Kilmarnock — 
where  there  is  a  dairy  school  today — at  which  prizes 
are  given  for  the  best  cheese,  and  appreciative  prices 
paid  by  the  local  buyers  and  those  from  a  distance. 
To  win  a  first  prize  or  championship  at  Kilmarnock 
was  a  “feather  in  the  cap”  of  the  proud  and  prac¬ 
tical  farm  wife.  Emulation  everywhere  was  keen. 

Scottish  cheese  originally  was  called  “Dunlop” 
and,  even  in  Ayrshire,  was  of  indifferent  quality. 
Recognizing  this,  the 
Ayrshire  Agricultural 
Association,  in  1854, 
sent  two  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  England,  to 
study  the  best  methods 
of  cheese  making.  As  a 
result,  a  Somerset  farm¬ 
er  and  his  wife  were  en- 
gaged  the  following 
year,  to  make  Cheddar 
cheese  in  Ayrshire,  and 
their  method  was  so 
superior  that  it  was 
adopted  there,  and  in 
all  of  the  southwestern 
counties  of  Scotland. 

Cheddar  cheese  was 
made  in  the  following 
manner  on  the  McCon¬ 
nell  farm,  the  day  I 
watched  the  process: 

The  evening  milk  was 
aerated  and  allowed  to 
stand  overnight,  so  that 

.,  Photos  by  Charles  Eeiil 

it  would  be  cooled  to 


half  a  ton  weight  in  the  press.  Then  it  was  taken 
out,  broken  into  pieces  as  small  as  a  bean,  in  a  curd 
mill,  salted  with  one  pound  of  salt  to  56  pounds  of 
curd,  and  finally  put  into  a  cheese  vat  again,  and 
one  ton  of  pressure  gradually  applied.  After  being 
kept  in  the  press  for  three  or  four  days,  with  daily 
changes  of  cloth,  the  cheese  finally  was  wrapped  in 
firm  bands,  to  maintain  its  shape,  and  stored  away 
on  the  shelves  in  the  ripening  room.  There  the 
temperature  was  kept  at  about  70  degrees,  and  the 
cheeses  were  turned  daily  until  ready  to  eat,  in 
three  to  six  months. 

The  brief  outline,  just  given,  of  the  Ayrshire  farm 
method  of  making  Cheddar  cheese,  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  Many  months 
of  practical  work  and  experience  would 
be  necessary  to  make  one  expert  in 
the  business.  Long  experience  has 
taught  the  cheese  makers  to  determine 
exactly  the  right  degree  of  acidity  of 
the  curd  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone, 
and  to  judge  the  stage  of  “cooking”  by 
the  feel  of  the  curd  when  squeezed  in 
the  hand. 

Prof.  McConnell  told  me  that  the 
curd  produced  on  his  home  farm,  of 
somewhat  friable  soil,  needed  to  be 
heated  to  but  100  degrees ;  while  that 
on  a  clay  farm  would  have  to  be  heated 
to  108  degrees.  Each  separate  process, 
he  said,  must  be  modified  endlessly  to 
suit  circumstances,  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  temperature  of  the  air 
being  important  factors.  All  the  differ¬ 
ent  processes  are  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  and  developing  the 
action  of  certain  microbes  in  the  milk. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  these,  and 
each  kind  of  cheese  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  one  or  several,  the  life  action 
of  which  is  controlled  by  the  various 
modifications  in  manipulating  the  milk 
or  curd.  The  Ayrshire  experts  con¬ 
sider  the  development  of  acidity  the 
most  important  matter  in  the  making 
of  Cheddar  cheese. 

Ayrshire  has  an  area  of  313,000  acres 
under  regular  rotations  of  cropping 
and  grass.  Most  of  the  dairies  have  20 
to  50  cows,  are  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners,  and  are  managed  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  farmers.  But, 
where  two  farms  are  held  by  one  ten¬ 
ant,  it  is  not  an  unusual  practice  to 
let  a  “bowing,”  as  it  is  called,  on  the 
second  farm.  The  entry  usually  is  in 
March.  The  supplies  of  feed,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  pasture,  and  the  amount  of 
accommodations  are  specified,  the  rent  for  the  year 
to  be  paid  by  the  “bower.” 

As  a  rule,  the  “bower,”  with  his  family,  performs 
all  the  necessary  labor  in  attending  to  and  feeding 
the  cattle,  as  well  as  making  the  cheese.  The  farm¬ 
er  owns  the  cows  and  supplies  pasture  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  a  regulated  quantity  of  feeding 
stuffs  for  the  Winter.  The  usual  allowance  is  five 
to  six  tons  of  purple-top  swedes  (rutabagas)  and 
common  turnips,  and  250  pounds  of  bean-meal 
per  cow,  with  hay  and  straw  added. 

The  rent  runs  from 
$45  to  $75  per  cow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality 
of  the  land,  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  locality,  and 
other  considerations.  It 
is  either  paid  in  cash, 
or  in  produce,  at  the 
rate  of  17  to  20  stones 
of  cheese,  of  24  pounds 
weight,  per  cow,  with 
deductions  of  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  for 
cows  of  the  first  year. 

The  “bower”  depends 
upon  his  skill  as  a 
cheese  maker  to  obtain 
a  high  price  for  his 
product,  at  the  annual 
Kilmarnock  cheese 
show.  If  very  skilful, 
he  may  be  paid  an  ex- 
t  r  a  price,  which 
amounts  to  as  much  as 
$5  per  cow  over  the 
average.  This  bonus  for 


By  Dr.  A .  S.  Alexander 

00  degrees  Fahr.  in  the  morning.  The  morning  milk, 
after  being  aerated,  was  then  mixed  with  the  eve¬ 
ning  milk,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature 
of  about  85  degrees  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  to 
“ripen.”  Rennet  extract  was  then  added,  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  every  25  gallons  of  milk.  Co¬ 
agulation  followed  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  curd 
formed  was  then  carefully  cut  into  small  squares 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  into  pieces  as  large 
as  beans  by  the  continuous  use  of  a  frame  of  thin, 
sharp  steel  blades,  shaped  like  a  long-handled  shovel. 


Afterward,  it  was  stirred  with  a  similarly  shaped 
wire  frame,  for  about  an  hour.  The  whole  mass  of 
curd,  floating  in  the  whey,  was  then  heated  gradual¬ 
ly  to  90  degrees,  and  later  to  100  degrees,  and  stirred 
all  the  time,  this  being  called  the  “scalding”  pro¬ 
cess.  Finally,  after  about  three  hours  of  this  stir¬ 
ring  and  scalding,  the  curd  became  firm,  elastic  and 
“acid.”  The  stirring  then  was  stopped,  the  curd 
allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  the 
whey  run  off,  the  curd  broken  into  lumps  and 
drained  on  a  rack,  put  into  a  vat  and  submitted  to 


Ayr  nh  ires  in  the  Home  Land.  Fig.  702 


Oat  Harvest  in  Scotland.  Fig.  700 


The  River  Clyde  at  Culter.  Fig.  701 
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quality  in  cheese  is,  naturally,  a  great  incentive  to 
expert  manufacture,  and  has  brought  the  product 
of  the  entire  county  to  a  high  state  of  excellence. 

It  was  on  his  farm  of  Barcheskie,  in  Galloway, 
that  the  late  Andrew  Mitchell  explained  to  me  the 
“bowing”  system  of  renting  cows  and  showed  me 
many  fine  animals  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  incidentally,  that  he  also  showed  me  some 
tricks  with  an  express  rifle  which  were  new  to  me 
at  that  time. 

“Let’s  go  crow  shooting,”  he  said  one  afternoon, 
when  we  had  finished  examining  the  cows  and  seen 
them  fed.  “The  young  birds  are  flying  now  and 
must  be  thinned  out,  for  they  are  a  nuisance  in  our 
fields,”  he  added,  and  walked  to  a  grove  of  beech 
trees  on  a  knoll. 

“Here’s  a  trick,”  remarked  the  tall,  blue-eyed 
athletic  farmer  and  sportsman.  “You  get  two  crows 
exactly  in  line  on  neighboring  trees,  and  kill  both 
birds  with  the  same  bullet.”  Then  he  proceeded  to 
do,  although  I  should  have  thought  the  thing  impos¬ 
sible.  Then  I  did  likewise,  for  the  stunt  was  not  so 
difficult  after  all. 

But  that  expert  shooting  was  simple,  compared 
with  the  marvelous  shot  he  made  a  bit  later.  The 
farm  extended  to  the  cliffs  standing  some  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  where  sea  gulls  gracefully  flitted  about.  As 
we  stood  watching  dozens  of  wild  rab¬ 
bits  grazing  among  the  thin  bushes  on 
a  grassy  slope  far  below,  the  young 
laird  suddenly  cried : 

“D’ye  see  yon  sea-piat?”  and  aimed 
at  a  bird  not  much  larger  than  a  pigeon 
which  was  flying  swiftly  over  the  shim¬ 
mering  waves. 

“Yes !”  I  answered ;  then  “spat” 
went  the  rifle  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
that  luckless  bird  dropped  dead  into 
the  water. 

“Eh,  man !”  exclaimed  Andrew.  “I’m 
glad  ye  saw  that  shot ;  for  nobody 
would  believe  it  had  I  not  a  witness,” 
and  all  I  said  in  return  was : 

“Robin  Hood  and  William  Tell  never 
could  have  done  that  with  a  yew-tree 
bow !” 

Andrew  Mitchell,  and  most  of  the 
older  farm  folk  who  showed  me  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  on  the  occasion 
of  that  memorable  visit  to  the  home  of 
the  Ayrshire  “coo,”  have  passed  away ; 
but  others  carry  on  their  expert  work. 

I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  great 
October  cheese  show  at  Kilmarnock  is 
still  as  important  as  of  old,  while  the 
gentle,  bonnie,  spotted  dairy  cows  of 
the  district  are  as  productive  as  ever 
and  the  Cheddar  cheese  from  their 
milk  even  finer  in  quality  than  it  was 
in  1880. 

Nor  is  the  fame  of  the  Ayrshire  con¬ 
fined  to  the  southwestern  counties  of 
Scotland.  You  will  find  splendid  cows 
of  the  breed  cropping  the  verdant  pas¬ 
tures  of  different  parts  of  England  and 
grazing  the  lowland  pastures  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Even  on  the  far  veldts  of  Africa  and  the  vast 
plains  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  Ayrshire 
thrives ;  while  in  Canada,  and  from  coast  to  coast 
in  America,  dairymen  have  found  it  hardy,  depend¬ 
able  and  profitable. 

An  old  Highlander  once  said  to  me : 

“It's  a  grand  thing  to  have  a  coo  in  the  house, 
and  if  it  be  an  Ayrshire,  so  much  the  better.” 

She  is  a  grand  cow  wherever  jrou  place  her ! 


storage  place  should  be  kept  as  near  the  freezing 
point  (32  degrees  Falir.)  as  possible.  This  crop  will 
stand  light  freezing  without  serious  injury  but  even 
this  should  be  avoided.  If  the  temperature  gets  too 
high  the  stalks  will  keep  for  but  a  short  time. 

If  a  sash-covered  hotbed  or  cold  frame  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  may  be  used  for  celery  storage.  The  stalks 
should  have  any  dead  or  diseased  leaves  removed 
from  them  and  they  should  then  be  set  in  the  frame 
upright  as  they  were  in  the  field,  but  close  together, 
throwing  a  little  soil  over  the  roots  of  each  stalk. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  some  soil  from  the 
frame  before  putting  tall  stalks  of  celery  in  it  be¬ 
cause  sash  will  have  to  be  used  on  the  bed  during 
severe  weather.  Usually  no  sash  are  necessary  in 
the  daytime  or  during  the  mild  weather  and  the  bed 
must  be  ventilated  if  the  sun  shines  on  the  glass.  If 
the  weather  becomes  too  severe,  a  covering  of  some 
sort,  such  as  a  regular  hotbed  mat,  will  be  necessary 
in  addition  to  the  sash.  Watering  is  accomplished 
by  dropping  the  end  of  a  hose  down  between  the 
plants,  thereby  avoiding  getting  water  on  the  tops. 

When  a  hotbed  or  cold  frame  is  not  available, 
celery  may  be  stored  in  a  trench  dug  about  12  to  18 
inches  wide,  deep  enough  so  the  plants  may  be  cov¬ 
ered,  and  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  required 
number  of  stalks.  The  celery  is  prepared,  placed  in 
the  trench,  and  watered  as  when  stored  in  a  cold 


same  since  bearing.  Fully  60  per  cent  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  are  wormy,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  other  varieties  (excepting  Summer  Itambo) 
have  worm  holes. 

My  last  spray  goes  on  about  July  15,  which  I  think 
is  too  early  for  this  particular  apple.  They  have  the 
habit  of  growing  two  to  a  bud,  short  in  stem,  hence 
tight  together  at  stem  end.  Right  there  is  where 
the  codling  moth  gets  in  his  work.  If  these  apples 
were  thinned  one  to  a  bud  when  small,  say  in  June, 
I  think  it  would  overcome  this  trouble  and  possibly 
another  spray  July  25-30  would  be  another  help.  I 
am  going  to  give  this  a  trial  next  year. 

My  Cortlands  are  larger,  better  color,  annual 
bearers,  hang  three  weeks  longer  and  are  fully 
equal  to  McIntosh  in  quality,  keeping  a  month  longer, 
but  the  codling  moth  does  play  havoc  with  them  un¬ 
der  similar  care  as  the  McIntosh.  r.  a.  icnisely. 

Pennsylvania. 


An  Apple  Seedling’s  Travels 

I  SAW  an  article  on  page  1231  pertaining  to  rais¬ 
ing  apples  from  seed.  I  have  one  on  my  premises 
that  was  planted  in  a  flower  pot  by  a  granddaughter 
of  mine  about  25  years  ago.  It  started  to  grow, 
and  her  mother  became  interested  in  it  and  planted 
it  in  her  backyard.  She  was  on  the  premises  about 
four  or  five  years,  moved,  and  trans¬ 
planted  it  the  second  time.  Then  she 
moved  again,  transplanting  it  the  third 
time.  From  there  she  came  to  my  house 
to  live  and  has  been  here  about  12 
years,  bringing  the  tree,  thus  trans¬ 
planting  the  fourth  time. 

It  bore  apples  for  the  first  time  in 
1928.  Last  year  and  this  it  had  an  im¬ 
mense  crop.  They  were' a  good  size,  fine 
flavor  and  very  juicy.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  , years  it  takes  before  an  ap¬ 
ple  tree  bears  grown  from  a  seed.  Per¬ 
haps  if  it  had  not  been  transplanted 
so  many  times  it  would  have  borne 
sooner.  I  would  like  to  know.  w.  s. 
New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  seedling  took  about 
an  average  time  for  bearing.  Occa¬ 
sionally  fruit  may  be  had  five  or  six 
years  from  seed,  but  not  often.  The 
seedling  transplanted  four  times  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  the  good  home  it  now 
has. 


Home  Storage  of  Celery 

IT  OFTEN  happens  that  a  home  gardener  pro¬ 
duces  more  of  this  crop  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
family  to  use  before  cold  weather  destroys  what  is 
left.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  how  he  might 
store  some  celery  for  use  later  in  the  season.  Also, 
prices  on  celery  from  the  field  are  often  very  low  at 
harvest  time  but  by  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  the 
retail  price  is  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  had 
been  a  few  weeks  before.  Here  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  anyone  might  capitalize  on  the  lower 
prices  earlier  in  the  season. 

There  are  two  methods  for  home  storage  of  celery 
suggested  here  but  both  of  these  methods  are  based 
on  the  same  requirements  so  far  as  the  crop  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  first  place,  the  roots  should  be  left 
on  the  stalks  so  the  plants  may  take  up  water  while 
they  are  in  storage.  Secondly,  the  roots  only  should 
be  watered,  care  being  exercised  so  as  not  to  wet 
the  tops.  Third,  provision  should  be  made  so  the 
storage  place  may  be  ventilated  whenever  the 
weather  permits.  Lastly,  the  temperature  in  the 


Storing  Celery  Toy  Trench  Method.  Fig.  703 

frame.  The  trench  is  covered  with  boards,  leaving 
each  end  open  for  ventilation  in  mild  weather.  As 
the  weather  becomes  colder,  the  ends  are  covered 
and  leaves  or  straw  added.  If  near  zero  tempera¬ 
tures  are  encountered,  such  as  at  Thanksgiving  time 
a  year  ago,  more  leaves  or  straw  and  one  or  two 
layers  of  soil  on  top  of  this  will  be  necessary.  If 
warm  weather  follows  such  cold  weather,  the  ends 
of  the  trench  must  be  opened  again  to  permit  ven¬ 
tilation,  otherwise  too  high  a  temperature  may  start 
decay  in  the  stalks.  This  trench  method  of  celery 
storage  is  very  successful  where  only  five  or  ten 
dozen  stalks  are  to  be  stored. 

The  fact  that  the  plants  are  packed  so  close  to¬ 
gether  in  storage  will  complete  the  blanching  pro¬ 
cess  if  it  was  not  already  completed  when  the  celery 
was  stored.  The  hearts  continue  to  grow  in  such 
storage  and  their  size  and  quality  are  a  pleasant 
surprise  when  any  of  the  stalks  are  removed  for  use. 
It  is  possible  by  this  method  to  have  fresh,  high 
quality  celery  from  your  own  garden  on  your  table 
at  Christmas  time.  g.  j.  stout. 


I 


Experience  With  Cortland  Apple 

HAVE  just  read  the  article  on  the  Cortland  ap¬ 
ple  on  page  1230.  I  am  growing  this  apple  in  a 
small  way,  and  find  its  good  points  tally  with  the 
article  here  in  York  Co.,  Pa.  But  I  must  mention 
one  of  the  faults  along  with  the  good  points. 

I  have  growing  about  50  varieties,  among  them 
four  Cortland  trees,  giving  all  of  them  the  same 
care ;  six  sprays  a  season.  The  result  has  been  the 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

WE  LITTLE  realize  how  much  our 
acts  influence  others.  South  of 
me  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  lives  a 
man  I  call  a  neighbor,  although  there 
are  six  farms  between  us.  This  man 
bases  his  whole  farm  plans  upon  lime, 
and  has  made  it  pay.  He  bought, 
after  I  did,  a  rundown,  wet,  sour  40, 
and  began  with  an  old  plug  team,  one 
old  scrub  cow,  few  dollars,  but  a  great 
capacity  for  hard  work.  The  barn 
floor  was  dangerously  unsafe,  the 
house  shabby  and  old.  He  spent  his  few  dollars  for 
lime  and  tile  and  went  at  it,  so  that  when  other 
men  were  just  yawning,  he  was  out  at  work,  and, 
when  others  were  enjoying  an  after-supper  pipe,  he 
was  still  in  the  field.  Every  cent  he  could  spare 
went  for  more  lime  and  tile.  That  was  12  years  ago. 
Today  he  has  12  fine  cows,  two  good  teams,  the  old 
barn  converted  into  a  bank  barn  with  concrete 
walls  and  floor,  another  barn  built  to  hold  feed,  the 
house  rebuilt  with  full  basement,  running  water, 
bath  and  remodeling,  until  it  is  among  the  best  on 
cur  road.  A  two-car  garage  houses  a  fine  big  car, 
a  truck  and  work  bench,  while  he  has  bought  an 
additional  50  acres  across  the  side  road.  He  is  the 
man  who  raised  the  spelt,  and  also  drilled  his  wheat 
into  corn  stubble  last  year  and  made  a  good  crop, 
but  on  every  acre  went  a  covering  of  lime. 

My  land  is  much  the  same  as  his ;  stiff  clay,  some 
low  black  soil,  some  that  needs  tiling  and  all  of  it 
was  poor.  I  have  watched  the  lime  applications 
with  keen  attention,  and  next  Spring  shall  buy  a 
lot  of  lime.  Some  may  ask  why  I  waited  so  long 
to  learn  this  lesson,  but  my  farming  is  based  upon 
fruit,  with  grain  crops  only  incidental,  while  his  is 
based  upon  cows  and  feed  stuffs,  such  as  oats,  spelt, 
clovers  and  corn  stover.  If  lime  has  such  a  magical 
quality  of  unlocking  the  fertility  enclosed  in  this 
clay,  then  lime  shall  be  used.  Possibly  trees,  vines 
and  berry  bushes  will  use  lime  and  profit  by  its  use 
as  much  as  corn  and  wheat.  That,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  strawberries,  as  they  like  a  soil  which  is 
mildly  acid.  I  have  always  heard,  too,  that  lime  ap¬ 
plications  on  potato  soil  made  the  potatoes  scabby. 
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Cash  or  Your  Own  Terms 

My  new  low  prices  are  the  sensation  of  the 
engine  world.  You  can  now  buy  one  of 
the  world’s  finest  engines  at  the  price  you 
would  usually  pay  for  an  "ordinary”  en¬ 
gine.  A  Lifetime  WITTE  will  do  more 
work  in  a  day — costs  only  a  few  cents  for 
fuel — than  several  men.  It’s  the  cheapest 
hired  man  on  earth.  312,896  in  use  all 
over  the  world. 


DIRECT  FROM  F ACTOR Y«TO  -  YOU 

My  latest  engines  are  the  finest  ever  built; 
Enclosed — Self  Oiling  with  Timken  Roller 
Bearings  that  never  require  adjustment; 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  engine.  Also 
Pumpers  and  Sawing  Outfits.  SAVE  the 
dealer’s  profit — SAVE  the  expenses  and 
salaries  of  traveling  salesmen — and  SAVE 
the  usual  "extras”  added  to  the  selling 
price.  Remember;  you  SAVE  $20  to  $200 
when  you  buy  from  WITTE. 

FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  AND  CHART 
Write  today  for  my  new  ENGINE  BOOK  - 
and  COMPARISON  CHART.  Prices  now ‘ 
lower  than  ever  before.  ^ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1  898  OAKLAND  AVE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1870 


Chry  sarath  emums 


HARDY  EXHIBITION 


8 


PLANTS  FOR 


Flowers  measure  6-8  ins, 
in  diameter 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
FALL  PLANTING 
SHIP  DURING  DEC- 

1  Glory  of  Seven 
Oaks  (Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Hed) 

1  Unalta  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew 
1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order 
THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Evergreen  Dept.  05  Easton,  Pa. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


Strawberry  Growers  Attention ! 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  the  Strawberry  world 

THE  HOWARD’S-SUPREME 
AND  JUPITER 

These  two  varieties  are  destined  to  take  the  place 
of  all  extra  early  Strawberries  originated  to  date. 
Our  catalogue  fully  illustrates  and  describes  these 
two  wonderful  varieties,  as  well  as  other  leading  va¬ 
rieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grape  Vines,  Asparagus,  Vegetable  Plants,  etc. 

If  you  are  not  already  on  our  mailing  list  write  us  a 
postal  tonight  for  a  copy  of  our  20th  Century  Catalog 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Plant  Baby  Blue  Spruce  JVo«c?5fSa  $5 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  M  KSEKY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


BOXWOOD 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  «  ell  as  orna¬ 
mental.  'Veil-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

mailed  in  plain  wrapper, 
postpaid  by  ns.  Write  for 
mail  "order  catalog,  saving  50%.  Dept.  N,  NOVELTY 
RUBBER  CO.,  I  1  Chatham  Street,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


RUBBER  GOOBS 


JUST  send  us  your  name 
and  address — no  money — 
h.and  we’ll  mail  you  C.O.D. 
it  the  sweater  and  pants 
jfga  at  once.  This  is  an 
;S|®  amazing  money-sav- 
!Sw  ing  bargainl 


Sweater  *|98 

andPailtS 

SWEATER  is  comfort¬ 
able  coat  style,  knitted 
of  heavy  weight  eotton- 
and-wool  yarns,  with  two 
patch  pockets,  double 
roll  collar,  and  ribbed 
cuffs.  Color:  Gray.  Sizes, 

34  to  44  chest.  Trousers 
are  made  of  durable, 
heavy  cottonade  cloth, 
with  cuffed  bottoms; 
usual  pockets  and  fit¬ 
tings.  Very  serviceable 
for  every  day.  Black- 
and-gray  striped.  Sizes 
30  to  42  waist.  _ 

Delivery  FREE 

When  you  receive 
the  sweater  and 

trousers  from  the  - 

postman,  pay  him  $1.98.We  have  paid  all  postage. 
If  they’re  not  better  than  you  expected,  return  them 
at  our  expense,  and  get  your  money  back.  Be  sure  to 
give  sizes  when  ordering.  Order  by  No,  42. 

WALTER  HELD  CO.,  Dept.  LI 308,  CHICAGO 


but,  if  the  soil  has  not  previously  raised 
potatoes,  and,  if  clean  seed  is  used,  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  scab  spores  could 
originate  through  applying  lime.  Possi¬ 
bly  that  belief  is  a  relic  of  the  days  when 
we  knew  nothing  regarding  scab  preven¬ 
tion  through  disinfecting  seed  potatoes. 
I  do  know  that  no  one  ever  treated  seed 
potatoes,  seed  wheat  or  seed  oats  during 
my  boyhood  days.  That  soil  in  North 
Michigan  was  mostly  new  ground,  so  won¬ 
derful  crops  of  potatoes,  peas,  turnips 
and  small  grains  were  raised,  but  old 
soil  does  seem  to  become  contaminated 
with  all  sorts  of  disease  spores. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  when  some 
agricultural  authorities  taught  that  crops 
threw  off  a  residue  of  matter  which  poi¬ 
soned  the  soil  for  subsequent  crops  of 
the  same  variety,  the  same  as  sewage 
which  was  poured  into  the  streets  in  old 
days  caused  the  awful  plagues.  That 
theory  has  been  exploded  by  various  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  this  country  and 
England,  which  have  raised  the'same  crop 
on  the  same  soil  for  periods  of  25  years 
upward,  with  little  or  no  diminution  in 
the  yield. 

The  coming  of  cold  weather  drives  the 
family  into  the  house  and  induces  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  home. 
The  radio,  the  daily  papers,  the  numerous 
weeklies  and  monthlies,  furnish  evening 
enjoyment,  with  an  occasional  lapse  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  events  of  the  day  come 
in  for  discussion.  Our  teacher  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  craze  for  keeping  her  pupils 
after  school.  The  other  night  the  boys 
had  to  stay  until  nearly  six  because  they 
could  not  recite  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Can  you  recite  it?  I  thought  so.  Neither 
can  I,  although  I  taught  it  to  many  de¬ 
fenceless  children.  I  always  come  to  a 
dum-diddle-dum  after  the  iirst  verse  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  also  the  same 
as  you  do.  I  cannot  recite  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  whether  it  is  the  fifteenth  or  six¬ 
teenth  which  gives  women  the  right  to 
vote,  yet  I  seem  to  paddle  along  quite 
nicely,  thank  you,  with  all  these  de¬ 
ficiencies.  Did  Shakespeare  write  Mac¬ 
beth  or  did  Macbeth  write  Shakespeare, 
and  what  difference  does  it  make?  I  do 
know  that  my  voting  precinct  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  Republican  majority  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  went  solidly  Democratic,  which  is 
food  for  thought.  Corn  fodder  rustling 
in  the  barn,  hens  singing  over  the  mash 
pan,  a  warm  fire  and  a  pipe,  so  goes  the 
day.  L.  b.  E. 

Michigan. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— More  than  31.000,000 
vehicles  have  passed  through  the  Holland 
Tunnel  between  Jersey  City  and  New 
York,  since  it  was  opend  for  traffic  three 
years  ago,  officials  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  announced  Nov.  12.  From 
Nov.  3.  1929,  to  Oct.  31  of  this  year 
11,912,S69  vehicles  used  the  tube,  count¬ 
ing  traffic  going  both  ways  through  the 
duplex  tunnels,  an  increase  of  11.6  per 
cent  over  the  traffic  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  12-month  traffic  from  No¬ 
vember,  192S,  to  October,  1929,  showed 
10,670,697  vehicles  used  the  tube.  The 
increase  in  percentage  last ‘year  was  less 
than  the  26  per  cent  increase  recorded 
in  1929  over  1928,  but  officials  stood  by 
the  statement  made  at  that  time  that 
the  tunnel  will  have  completely  paid  for 
itself  in  ten  years  of  operation.  The  cost 
of  the  tunnel,  including  interest  charges 
on  the  money  used  for  construction  and 
similar  items,  was  about  $54,000,000.  The 
gross  revenue  for  the  second  year  of 
operation  was  $5,767,000.  The  tunnel 
has  not*  yet  had  a  fatal  accident,  officials 
said  Nov.  12.  The  high  mark  for  traffic 
on  any  one  day  was  56.400  cars  on  May 
11  of  this  year,  or  1,175  cars  an  hour 
through  each  tube.  August  this  year  was, 
as  usual,  The  greatest  month  for  traffic 
through  the  tube,  1,14S.OOO  cars  using 
the  roadways. 

A  suit  for  an  accounting  with  demands 
for  $300,000  damages  was  tiled  Nov.  13 
with  Chancery  Court,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
against  Aaron  Sapiro,  of  New  York, 
William  Harris  and  others,  constituting 
a  majority  group  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bankshares  Corporation  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  receivers  of  the  Bank- 
stocks  Corporation  of  Maryland.  The  bill 
filed  has  30  pages  which  contain  numer¬ 
ous  allegations  of  financial  juggling  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Bankstocks  Cor¬ 
poration  and  its  stockholders.  It  charges 
that  the  assets  of  the  company  have  been 
so  dissipated  that  stockholders’  invest¬ 
ments  are  now  practically  worthless.  Sa¬ 
piro  and  his  associates  are  charged  with 
dealing  in  speculative  securities  on  mar¬ 
gin,  using  Bankstocks  funds,  through  the 
American  Basic  Industries  Corporation, 
an  alleged  dummy  company  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Fred  Stanek,  30-year-old  Iowa  farmer, 
won  his  fourth  national  husking  cham¬ 
pionship,  at  Norton,  Kansas,  Nov.  13. 
He  Chucked  a  net  load  of  30.34  bushels  in 
the  80-minute  contest.  In  previous  years 
he  conquered  other  handicaps  imposed  by 
nature.  With  a  bitter  wind  in  his  face 
and  icy  blades  cutting  his  gloves,  Stanek 
stripped  stalks  at  Winnebago.  Minn.,  in 
1927  mnl  won.  He  conquered  a  sodden 
and  snow-covered  field  near  Fremont, 
Neb.,  in  1926  to  carry  away  a  c-up  and 
$100.  He  captured  first  honors  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  classic  when  it  opened  in  1924. 
The  net  load  of  the  Fort  Dodge  farmer, 
2,123.8  pounds,  was  3S0  pounds  short  of 
the  national  record,  established  in  1925 
by  Elmer  Williams,  the  “praying  busker” 
from  Toulon,  Ill.  Guy  Simmons,  of  Har¬ 


lan  _  County,  took  second  place  with 
2,075.5  pounds,  or  29.65  bushels.  Theo¬ 
dore  Balko,  of  Redwood  County,  Minn., 
was  third  with  2S.83  bushels.  To  Ray 
Hanson,  of  Cottonwood  County,  Minn., 
first  in  gross  production,  was  awarded 
fourth  place  by  the  judges  after  reduc¬ 
tions  for  corn  left  in  the  field  and  shucks 
upon  the  ears.  Observers  estimated  the 
crowd  at  more  than  40.000  persons,  the 
largest  ever  witnessing  the  national  con¬ 
test. 

Four  persons  were  killed  and  one  se¬ 
riously  injured  Nov.  15,  when  tornadoes 
swept  through  Franklin  and  Rapids  par¬ 
ishes,  La.  Scores  of  barns  and  several 
houses  were  demolished  by  the  wind  out 
of  the  southwest.  The  sections  struck  are 
only  sparsely  inhabited.  The  same  day 
a_  tornado  wrecked  two  homes  near  Ad- 
dicks,  a  small  town  about  25  miles  west 
of  Houston,  Tex. 

A  million  acres  covered  by  heavy  forest 
at  the  headwaters  of  Salmon  River.  Idaho, 
have  been  set  aside  as  a  “primitive  area” 
by  order  of  R.  IT.  Rutledge,  district  for¬ 
ester.  As  a  “primitive  area,”  the  tract 
will  be  kept  as  it  was  found  by  the 
pioneers,  unmarred  by  roads  or  trails  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  are  necessary  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  It  includes  the  Chamberlain 
Basin,  famed  for  years  as  the  centre  of 
some  of  the  best  big  game  hunting  in 
America.  In  it  abound  deer,  elk,  moun¬ 
tain  sheep  and  goat  and  occasional  moose, 
while  animals  Of  prey,  such  as  mountain 
lions,  wolves  and  bears  are  frequently 
encountered.  Myriads  of  trout  are  native 
to  the  streams. 

Abraham  Wolff,  who  came  to  America 
from  Russia  penniless  and  started  in  the 
junk  business  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  one 
horse  and  a  wagon  forty-five  years  ago, 
left  an  estate  which  Nov.  16  was  esti¬ 
mated  at.  $1,000,000.  Wolff  died  on  Nov. 
S.  His  will  made  specific  bequests  of 
$247,000  to  members  of  his  family.  The 
remainder  of  the  estate  he  left  to  his 
widow.  When  Wolff  started  in  business 
here  he  went  up  and  down  alleys,  pick¬ 
ing  up  scrap  iron  and  steel  at  whatever 
price  he  could.  The  business  started  with 
one  horse  and  a  wagon  now  is  the  A. 
Wolff  Corporation,  of  which  Wolff  was 
president  and  his  sons  and  sons-in-law 
partners. 

Brooklyn.  N.  YT.,  police  Nov.  17  caught 
the  man  who,  according  to  his  own  al¬ 
leged  confession,  has  been  swindling  the 
jobless  heads  of  families  by  promising  to 
obtain  coal  for  them  at  bargain  prices. 
The  man  is  Edward  Brownell,  forty-five, 
of  322  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  who  told 
the  police  he  as  jobless.  He  is  being  held 
on  a  petit  larceny  cha/'rge.  Brownell* 
police  say,  has  been  representing  himself 
as  an  agent  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities.  His  plan,  police  say,  was  to 
call  at  homes  and  offer  coal  at  $2  or  $3 
a  ton  or  at  from  $5  to  $7  for  two  tons, 
according  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  prospect.  If  the  head  of  the  house 
happened  to  he  out  of  work  he  would 
promise  to  get  a  job  for  him,  presumably 
through  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charit¬ 
ies,  in  consideration  of  an  order  for  coal. 
He  would  collect  for  the  coal  in  advance, 
or,  failing  in  that,  would  get  a  deposit, 
'but  his  customers  never  received  the 
coal. 

An  Army  rolling  kitchen,  veteran  of 
the  French  battlefields,  rumbled  over  the 
pavements  of  Manhattan  Nov.  17  from  the 
Governors  Island  ferry  to  the  vacant  lot 
in  the  fur  district  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Avenues  on  West  Thirtieth 
Street,  New  YTork.  Here,  soon  after 
daybreak,  a  group  of  World  War  veter¬ 
ans.  members  of  the  old  307th  Infantry, 
•built  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  and  by  10 
o’clock  had  made  coffee  for  3,000  hungry 
men  who  filed  by  the  canteen.  With  the 
c.offee  the  veterans  handed  out  bread, 
rolls,  cake  and  pie.  They  intend  to  keep 
up  this  .service  until  conditions  improve. 
The  location  is  opposite  the  church  of 
Sr.  Francis  of  Assisi,  where  a  large 
number  of  the  unemployed  receive  daily 
relief. 

The  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Realty  Board  sug¬ 
gested  Nov.  18  to  the  .State  Commission 
to  revise  tax  laws  that  a  levy  of  1  per 
cent  on  all  trolley  and  bus  fares  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cost  of  paving  and  thus  relieve 
the  tax  on  real  estate.  Other  suggestions 
of  the  board  were  that  the  State  pay  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  all 
highway  trunk  lines  through  cities  and 
villages  and  prohibit  the  issuance  by 
cities  of  bonds  to  pay  for  automobiles 
or  other  equipment  with  a  life  of  Jess  than 
ten  years.  The  realty  hoard  also  stated 
its  belief  that  the  curtailment  of  munici¬ 
pal  government  expenses,  imposing  a 
sales  tax  qu  tobacco  and  requiring  all 
citizens  to  pay  an  income  tax.  with  an 
exemption  of  only  $500.  would  aid  in 
lifting  the  burden  from  real  estate. 

Police  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  were 
seeking  a  man  who  hired  10  unemployed 
men  to  rake  leaves  on  an  estate  at  394 
Highland  Avenue,  Orange,  a  truckman 
to  cart  the  leaves  away,  and  then  disap¬ 
peared  after  borrowing  $6.65  from  the 
men.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
racketeer  who  got  $22  and  a  gold  watch 
in  a  similar  racket  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
The  Tarrytown  swindler  hired  12  men  to 
rake  leaves  at  the  Highland  Manor  School 
and  disappeared  after  “borrowing”  $22 
and  a  watch. 

David  Johnson.  18  years  old,  of  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J.,  was  chosen  Nov.  18  as 
the  star  junior  farmer  of  the  nation  at 
the  American  Royal  Livestock  Show. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Governor  Henry  S. 
Coulfield,  of  Missouri,  presented  John¬ 
son  with  a  $1,000  cash  prize  donated  by 


the  weekly  Kansas  City  Star.  The  award 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  exhibits  of  vo¬ 
cational  high  school  students  at  the  show. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment’s  1931  program  for  building  up  the 
fleet  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
London  Naval  Treaty  calls  for  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  nearly  $100,000,000  for 
new  construction  and  about  $40,000,000 
for  the  modernization  of  the  battleships 
New  Mexico,  Mississippi  and  Idaho.  The 
construction  program  includes  one  air¬ 
craft  carrier,  one  10.000-ton  cruiser 
armed  with  six-inch  guns,  a  destroyer 
flotilla  probably  of  six  vessels  and  three 
or  possibly  four  submarines. 

Thirty-two  million  persons  were  eligi¬ 
ble  to  drive  26,500,000  registered  motor 
vehicles  in  the  United  States  on  Jan.  1. 
according  To  a  statement  issued  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  Of 
the  32.000.000  operators,  22,000,000  are 
in  States  which  do  not  require  that  all 
motorists  be  examined  on  mental  and 
physical  ability  to  drive.  Thomas  P. 
Henry,  president  of  the  association,  said 
the  survey  showed  that  the  saturation 
point  in  automobile  buying  was  still 
“very  far  away,”  that  traffic  control  was 
an  “urgent  national  problem”  and  that 
all  States  should  require  proper  examina¬ 
tions  for  drivers. 

President  Hoover  Nov.  18  issued  an 
Executive  order  placing  all  future  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  government  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  under  civil  service 
regulations.  The  President  made  the 
order  apply  to  all  employes  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Government  save  the  District  Com¬ 
missioners.  who  are  Presidential  appoin¬ 
tees  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  All  present  employes  will  retain 
their  jobs  but  will  go  under  civil  ser¬ 
vice  commission  jurisdiction,  and  future 
appointments  will  be  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  that  body. 

American  war  service  pensioners  de¬ 
creased  by  13.658  in  the  fiscal  year  1930 
while  the  pension  cost  for  the  same 
period  declined  to  $229,8S9,9S6  from 
$319,203,540.  Civil  War  pensioners  de¬ 
creased  by  more  than  11,000  while  the 
widows  of  veterans  of  that  war  de¬ 
creased  by  about  13,500.  The  total  dis¬ 
bursements  for  pensions  from  1790  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  1930  have  been  $8,169,- 
55S.453.il  of  which  $7,370,462,014  has 
been  paid  to  Civil  War  pensioners.  These 
facts  are  disclosed  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  made  public 
Nov.  18.  which  shows  there  were  on  the 
roll  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  464,257 
pensioners  as  against  477,915  at  its  be¬ 
ginning.  The  number  of  Civil  War  sol¬ 
diers  dropped  from  59,945  to  48,991.  and 
of  the  Civil  War  widows  from  181,235  to 
167.674.  The  number  of  Spanish  War 
Veterans  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  1S6.365  as  against  173,804  at 
the  beginning,  an  increase  of  7,561,  and 
tlie  number  of  widows,  30,919  as  against 
28.643,  an  increase  of  2,276. 

President  Hoover  Nov.  18  announced 
for  the  Census  Bureau  figures  on  the  re¬ 
apportionment  of  tlie  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  under  the  1930  census.  Eleven 
States  will  gain  in  the  Seventy-third 
Congress,  while  21  States  will  lose.  Most 
of  the  gains  are  in  normally  Republican 
States,  which  also  will  have  greater 
representation  in  the  Electoral  College 
in  1932.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  gain 
two  seats  in  the  House,  while  Connec¬ 
ticut.  obtains  an  additional  seat.  Cali¬ 
fornia  gains  9,  Michigan  4.  Texas  3, 
Florida  1,  North  Carolina  1,  Ohio  2. 
Oklahoma  1  and  Washington  1.  The 
losses  are  Missouri  3,  Georgia  2,  Iowa  2, 
Kentucky  2.  Pennsylvania  2  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  States  one  each :  Alabama,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wisconsin. 
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A  Farmer’s  Experience 
With  Fertilizer 

To  me  there  is  no  one  phase  of  farming 
which  is  of  more  interest  than  the  study 
of  fertilizers.  Twelve  years  ago  after 
completing  a  course  at  one  of  our  State 
colleges,  I  thought  I  knew  something 
about  the  subject,  but  as  time  goes  on,  I 
fin-d  how  little  I  do  know  or  ever  did 
know  about  them.  Keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  requires  a  pretty  progressive 
farmer  nowadays,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  ever  changing  theories  and 
practices  regarding  fertilizers.  Twelve 
years  ago  Ave  talked  mostly  of  a  2-S-2 
formula  and  the  highest  analysis  my  local 
dealer  carried  in  stock  was  a  3-8-4.  Now 
we  speak  almost  as  glibly  of  a  10-10-14  or 
a  16-32-10  as  we  did  of  a  2-S-2  not 
much  over  a  decade  ago. 

Changing  conditions  and  the  results  of 
experiments  have  caused  us  to  make  con¬ 
stant  readjustments,  and  have  also  been 
responsible  for  our  discarding  what  have 
proved  to  be  some  erroneous  ideas.  Most 
of  us  are  content  to  let  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  agronomists  do  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work.  The  average  farmer  is 
too  busy  to  attempt  any  great  amount  of 
experimentation  along  the  same  lines  as 
an  agronomist  would  do  it.  Nevertheless, 
every  farmer,  whether  he  means  to  or  not, 
is  to  a  certain  extent  constantly  experi¬ 
menting  in  all  his  farm  work,  but  he 
may  not  see  the  results  of  his  own  ex¬ 
periments  or  may  misinterpret  them.  A 
keen  power  of  observation  coupled  with 
some  common  sense  can  often  sufficiently 
demonstrate  to  the  farmer  on  his  own 
farm  what  the  experiment  station  worker 
must  convince  him  of  by  submitting  ac¬ 
curate  statistics  and  data. 

The  ever  growing  scarcity  of  manure 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  problem  that 
some  thought  it  might  be.  For  the  past 
.seven  years  I  have  purchased  no  manure, 
and  the  small  amount  produced  on  the 
place  is  almost  negligible.  By  the  use 
of  cover  crops  and  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers,  I  am  getting  better  yields  than  I 
did  seven  years  ago  when  I  was  still  pur¬ 
chasing  manure  and  using  some  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  as  well.  In  addition  to 
the  cover  crops,  we  also  help  maintain 
the  supply  of  humus  in  the  .soil  by  plow¬ 
ing  under  all  crop  residue  and  weeds. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
high  analysis  fertilizer  such  as  10-10-14 
or  the  16-32-16.  I  have  been  using  a 
10-10-14  formula  now  for  four  years  with 
entirely  satisfactory  results.  I  now  pur¬ 
chase  one  half  ton  of  10-10-14  for  each 
ton  of  5-S-7  I  get.  These  are  my  two  pet 
formulas.  I  continue  to  use  the  5-8-7  in 
the  two-row  .seeder  with  which  I  plant 
peas,  beans,  and  corn.  I  use  the  10-10-14 
on  small  narrow  row  stuff  such  as  beets, 
carrots,  and  onions.  On  this  narrow  row 
stuff  my  method  is  to  broadcast  fertil¬ 
izer  and’  harrow  in  just  before  seeding. 
When  these  vegetables  are  a  little  less 
than  two  inches  high,  or  about  the  time 
they  require  a  hand  weeding,  I  broadcast 
a  second  application.  During  the  1930 
season,  this  second  application  consisted 
of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ready-mixed 
fertilizer  and  about  25  per  cent  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  been  afraid 
of  burning  with  the  10-10-14,  so  a.s  a 
result  have  been,  perhaps,  overcautious — 
which  is  really  not  a  fault.  Having  had 
no  previous  experience  of  burning  with 
these  high-strength  goods,  I  did  become 
a  bit  more  careless  during  the  1930  season 
and  did  not  exercise  any  more  care  to 
prevent  burning  than  I  did  with  a  5-S-7. 
Of  course  the  important  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  one  pailful  of  10-10-14  is 
equivalent  to  two  of  the  5-8-7.  I  for  one 
am  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  high- 
strength  goods.  The  10-10-14  costs  a  little 
less  than  twice  what  the  5-S-7  does,  so 
it  is  really  the  most  economical  buy. 
Evidently  some  growers  are  not  as  well 
satisfied  with  the  high  analysis,  as  I 
was  surprised  recently  when  talking  to 
one  vegetable  specialist  who  said  that 
growers  seem  a  bit  slow  to  take  to  the 
high-powered  goods.  He  reported  that 
some  growers  had  had  trouble  with 
burning. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  more 
and  more  to  stick  to  a  well-balanced 
formula  rather  than  apply  separate  in¬ 
gredients  such,  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulph¬ 
ate  of  ammonia,  superphosphate,  sulphate 
of  potash,  etc.  These  ingredients  all 
serve  their  purpose  \vhen  used  singly 


but  unless  a  grower  is  skilled  in  the  use 
of  them,  he  might  better  stick  to  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  of  a  well-balanced  formula. 

Among  other  changes  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  a  gradual  lessening 
of  home-mixed  formulas.  A  few  years 
ago  a  farmer  could  buy  the  ingredients 
and  mix  his  own  fertilizers  at  quite  a 
considerable  saving.  Because  of  this 
saving  to  the  farmer,  the  agricultural 
colleges  encouraged  home  mixing  ain!d 
gladly  assisted  the  farmer  in  helping  him 
to  work  out  the  particular  formula  he 
wanted.  The  change  has  come  gradually 
but  today  the  saving  in  mixing  one’s 
own  is  not  so  large.  As  a  result  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  much  advantage 
gained  unless  quite  a  considerable  quanti¬ 
ty  is  used.  Even  then  the  cost  of  the 
ingredients  plus  the  cost  of  mixing  should 
be  figured  out  in  advance  and  compared 
with  the  cost  of  factory-mixed  goods. 

Massachusetts.  d.  m.  c. 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  long  Fall  gives  one  the  fever  for 
late  planting  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  I 
have  just  set  out  two  dozen  raspberries, 
half  each  of  Herbert  and  Golden  Queen. 
It  has  been  several  years  since  I  had  the 
latter.  It  is  no  better  than  the  red,  but 
pleasant  to  see  on  the  bushes  and  mix 
with  the  picked  fruit.  These  two  dozen 
were  set  in  a  piece  of  waste  land  where 
quack  has  taken  possession.  It  is  good 
ground  and  should  have  been  cleared  up 
before.  Setting  raspberries  in  quack 
sod  may  seem  like  a  search  for  trouble, 
but  I  have  a  planter’s  hoe,  which  will 
keep  the  quack  down  around  those  bushes. 
This  is  the  heavy  tool  such  as  is  used  in 
the  South  for  chopping  cotton.  It  looks 
like  a  man-killer,  but,  when  one  gets  the 
knack,  is  really  an  easy  tool  to  use.  If 
kept  sharp  its  own  weight  does  the  work. 
I  always  take  it  for  tough  hoeing. 

These  bushes  are  clean  and  free  from 
any  sign  of  disease,  and  there  are  no 
others  near  them,  so  they  ought  to  last 
two  or  three  years  anyway.  The  Vikings 
I  got  from  Prof.  Reeves,  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  last  Spring  have  made  good 
growth,  and  with  no  sign  of  disease.  They 
bore  a  few  berries  this  year — enough  to 
learn  their  worth-while  quality,  and  next 
season  should  give  some  fair  pickings. 

Last  Spring  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Maine, 
sent  me  some  of  his  Northern  Spy  ap¬ 
ples — beautiful  specimens  of  that  really 
matchless  variety — where  it  will  grow. 
Six  seeds  from  one  of  the  best  were 
planted.  Five  grew,  and  are  now  sturdy 
little  trees  six  inches  high.  A  friend  has 
asked  me  for  one  of  them.  Another  I  am 
going  to  set,  either  this  Fall  or  in  the 
Spring,  in  the  fence  corner  of  a  field  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  25  miles  from 
where  I  live.  It  is  a  remote  spot — no 
houses  near — and  on  top  of  a  high  hill — 
a  spot  noted  when  on  a  tramp  through 
that  country.  There  is  a  stone  wall  and 
a  good  rail  fence  on  the  top  that  may  not 
need  repair  for  several  years,  so  that 
seedling  stands  a  chance  of  getting  big 
enough  to  be  noticed  before  anyone  comes 
around  to  fix  the  fence.  There  is  fair 
probability  that  he  will  let  the  little  tree 
stay,  merely  wondering  how  it  came 
there.  I  do  not  know  who  owns  that 
farm,  but  am  sure  he  would  not  object 
to  this  bit  of  trespass.  The  other  three 
seedlings  will  be  given  a  chance  on  my 
own  place,  and  perhaps  someone  will  pick 
fruit  from  them. 

There  is  an  appeal  of  romance  in  an 
apple  seed  and  its  possibilities  when  one 
thinks  about  it.  A  reader  tells  me  that 
in  his  experience  apple  seedlings  have  re¬ 
produced  so  nearly  to  the  parent  variety 
that  he  cannot  tell  any  difference.  This 
idea  is  horticultural  heresy,  but  perhaps 
it  might  prove  to  be  truth  in  far  more 
cases  than  we  know.  Who  knows  but 
what  a  variety  may  be  so  strongly  fixed 
in  characteristics  that  may  have  actual 
prepotency  to  overcome  outside  pollina¬ 
tions?  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  such 
a  thing  cannot  be,  even  though  we  know 
that  the  common  run  of  apple  seeds  do 
not  come  true.  Fifteen  years  ago,  I  knew 
one  home  orchard  of  perhaps  20  trees, 
all  said  to  be  seedlings  of  Newtown — an 
old  variety  of  strong  characteristics. 
These  trees  had  come  up  from  the 
dropped  apples,  and  the  best  of  them  set 
in  new  places.  Those  apples  may  not 
have  been  exactly  alike,  but  all  showed 
the  Newtown  appearance  and  quality 
strongly.  w.  w.  h. 
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IVE 

SOMETHING 

ELECTRICAL 

MORE  AND  MORE  people  are  giving  some¬ 
thing  electrical  for  Christmas.  For  such  gifts 
are  lasting,  useful,  beautiful.  Long  after  Christmas 
they  are  still  giving  .  .  .  saving  time,  doing  things 
easier. 

Wouldn’t  Mother’s  eyes  spar¬ 
kle  if  you  gave  her  a  modern 
electric  range  .  .  .  finished  in 
glistening  enamel  ?  Or  an  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator,  ironer,  or 
washer? 

At  your  electrical  dealer’s  or  the  nearest  Niagara 
Hudson  System  store,  you’ll  find  a  wide  selection  of 
gifts,  many  under  $5.  Why  not  step  in  today? 

We  help  you  finance  the  purchase 
of  electrical  equipment 

This  year — every  year — hundreds  of  miles  of  new 
rural  lines  are  being  built  to  bring  cheap,  depend¬ 
able  Niagara  Hudson  electricity  to  more  farmers. 

But  farmers  must  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  cheap  power.  For  that  purpose,  the  operating 
companies  of  the  Niagara  Hudson  System  offer  to 
finance  on  easy  terms  the  purchase  of  electrical 
equipment. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

November  20,  1930. 


MILK 


November :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.88%;  2B, 
$2.13%  ;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B,  a  differential  of 
3%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17; 
Class  2,  $2;  Class  3,  $1.75. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .$0.35  @$0.35% 

no  qai/. 


Extra  92  score . 

.34% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.30 

@ 

.34 

Seconds  . 

.28 

@ 

.29 

Lower  grades . 

.27 

@ 

.27% 

Ladles  . 

.25 

@ 

.30 

Packing  stock  . 

.17 

@ 

.24% 

Renovated  . 

-30%  @ 

.31 

Sweet  fancy  . . .  . 

,-*7% 

Extra  . 

.30% 

Firsts  . 

.33 

@ 

.30 

Seconds  . 

.30 

@ 

•30% 

Centralized  . 

.28 

@ 

-32% 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  . . 

$0.21 

@$o 

001 4 

Fresh,  specials  . 

.21 

@ 

•21% 

Fresh  fancy  . 

.20 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk- 

Flats,  1930  cured  . . 

.19%  @ 

.20 

Fresh  . 

.19 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  . . . 

.19 

1930  cured  . 

.19 

@ 

.20 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

.19%  @ 

.19% 

June  . 

.20 

.21 

Other  States,  daisies  . . . 

.18%  @ 

.19 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . . . 

$0.55 

@$0.50 

Average  extras  . 

.47 

@ 

.49 

Extra  firsts  . 

.35 

@ 

.45 

Thirsts  . . . 

.29 

@ 

.34 

.Pullets  . 

m 

.39 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.40 

@ 

.54 

Mixed  colors . 

.45 

@ 

.58 

Gathered  best . 

.45 

@ 

.50 

Fair  to  good . 

.20 

@ 

.35 

Storage  best  . 

.26 

@ 

•27% 

Lower  grades  . 

.21 

@. 

.24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chicken 
Fair 
Rooster 
Fowls 
Ducks 
Geese  . 


s,  fancy, 
to  good  . 
s  . 


lb. 


.$0.32  @$0.37 
.  .23  @  .31 

.  .14  @  .22 

.  .18  @  .28 
.  ,15@  .22 

.  .15  @  .23 


Turkeys- — Dry 

Maryland,  young  toms . 27 @  .38 

Hens  . 27 @  .30 

Mediums  . 24@  .27 

Old  toms  . 20 @  .29 

Hens  . 27 @  .30 

Virginia,  young  toms . 20@  .30 

Hens  . 20  @  .34 

Mediums  . 23@  .20 

Old  toms . 25 @  .28 

Hens  . 20  @  .29 

Northwestern  &  Mt.  States — 

Young  toms  . 20@  .35 

Hens  . 26  @  .33 

Mediums  . 22(/7  .25 

Western,  young  toms . 20@  .34 

Hens  . 20  @  .32 

Mediums  . 21@  .24 

Southwestern,  young  toms  . .  .20@  .32 

Hens  . 20@  .30 

Mediums  . 20@  .23 

Old  toms . 24 @  .27 

Hens  . 25  @  .2S 

Iced,  2  @  4c  under  dry. 

Argentina,  young  toms . 25@  .30 

Hens  . 20  @  .28 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 30@  .45 


Dark,  doz . 1.50@  2.50 

Culls  .  1.25@  1.50 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . $2.85 @$3.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 3.00@  3.25 

Maine,  180  lbs . 2.85 @  3.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .50@  2.00 

Va„  ini.  . . l-25@  2.25 


LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs.  .  . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


. $7.75  @$8.85 

.  5.00@  5.75 

.  3.00@  4.00 

. 13.00@14.00 

.  9.00@11.00 

.  3.00@  4.50 

.  7.50@  9.00 

.  7.25@  9.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  -lb . $0.13@$0.14 

Good  to  choice . 10@  .12 

Steers,  100  lbs . 10.00(??22.00 


Bulls  . 11.00@12.00 

Cows  . 10.00@12.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.  . . . 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs.  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu  . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — 


.$3.75  @10.00 
.  .40@  .50 

.  •  ,10@  .23 

.17.006720.00 
.  .05  @  .90 

.  .75@  2.50 

.  .75 @  1.00 

.  6.00@10.00 
.  1.75 @  2.50 
.  1.50@  2.50 
.  0.00@  7.50 
.  1.00  @  1.25 
.  .50 @  4.75 

.  3.00 @  0.00 
.  2.00@  4.00 


"Western  N.  Y.,  50  lbs . 50@  .00 

Orange  County,  yellow 

50-lbs  bag . 40@  .00 

Parsnips,  bu . 75 @  .90 

Peas,  bu . 3.506(3  4.50 

Peppers,  bu . 506/3  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  2.0067  4.00 

.Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl .  1.006/)  1.25 

String -beans,  bu .  1.0067  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $5.00@$S.00 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2.00@  4.50 

Wealthy  .  2.00@  4.50 

Alexander  .  1.7567  4.00 

Greening  .  2.00@  5.50 

Wolf  River  .  2.0067  4.50 

Spy  .  2.5067  0.50 

Pears,  bu . 7567  2.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 1.75@  3.25 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 40@  .55 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . 25.00@27.00 

No.  3  . 21.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  14.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.90% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 85% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 44% 

Rye  . 37% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 


Chicago,  No.  2  red  ....  $0.73 

Kansas  City — 


No.  2  dark  . 

.74 

No.  2  hard  . 

.07  @ 

.73 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark  .  .  . 

.09%  @ 

•73% 

Winnipeg — - 

No.  1  northern  . . . . 

. 

.58% 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  important  changes  have  occurred  on 
produce  at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Ap¬ 
ples,  onions  and  potatoes  continue  weak  and 
inactive.  Native  spinach  has  continued  in 
plentiful  supply  and  mostly  of  excellent  quality, 
while  light  offerings  from  out  of  State  have 
been  ordinary  in  quality  and  showing  the  effect 
of  dry  weather. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow,  market  draggy.  Native  Baldwins,  50c 
to  .$1;  few,  $1.25.  McIntosh,  ord.,  50c  to  $1; 
best,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy, 
small  lots,  $2  to  $2.50:  various  odd  varieties, 
ord.,  50c  td  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  50  to  75c;  cm,  off,  slow  demand, 
40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  35  to  05c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  Danish, 
few  sales,  best,  $1  to  $1.15;  poorer  low  as  50c 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  to  24  bchs.,  40  to  75c;  cut  off,  50  to 
75c 'std.  bu.  box.  Calif.,  crts.,  few  sales,  $2.25 
to  $2.75. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  Early  Blacks,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Howes, 
$2.50  to  $3  i/i -bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  li.li.,  best,  $0  to  $7;  me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1,  $3  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box.  Fla., 
bu.  tubs,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Escarole. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  35  to  (55c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  li.li.,  40  to  75c;  few  00c  std. 
bu.  box;  Calif,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $3  to  $4; 
ord.,  $1  to  $2  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25;  few  best,  $1.50  100  lbs.;  Mich., 
bags,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  N.  Y..  $1  to  $1.25  100  lbs. 

I’arsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good  Native  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Maine,  100 
lbs.,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  few  $1.50  bag;  P.  E.  I., 
Mts.,  $1.60  to  $1.75  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  40  to  50  bchs.,  outdoor,  50  to  $1;  li.li., 
$1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  ord.,  25  to  75c;  fancy,  high  as  $1.10; 
N.  J.,  60  to  85c;  Texas,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  Turban  and  Marrow,  mostly  50  to  75c 
bbl.  Blit  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  li.li.,  10  to  15c  lb.;  Ohio  li.li.,  $1  to  $1.25 
8-lb.  bskt.;  Calif.,  lugs,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26;  eastern,  $18.50  to 
$23.50;  .clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  weak,  creamery  extras,  35c; 
firsts,  31  to  3-1  (Ac ;  seconds,  29  to  50 '/■> e  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  58c;  whites  extras,  56  to  57c; 
fresh  eastern,  48  to  53c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  steady,  demand 
fair.  Fowl.  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  29c;  3  to  3ya 
lbs.,  22  to  23c;  broilers,  small,  32  to  33c;  large, 

26  to  27c;  chickens,  26  to  29c;  natives,  30  tu 
32c;  roosters.  20  to  21c  lb.  Live  fowl,  22  to 
23c;;  Leghorns,  16  to  18c;  broilers,  21  to  23e; 
roosters,  15  to  16c  ‘lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 

27  to  28c;  N.  Y.  fresh,  19  to  23c;  western  held, 
24  to  26c;  fresh,  19%  to  20%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $6.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6.50  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eves,  $7.25  to  $S;  red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.50; 

Lima.  $10.50  to  $11  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  limited,  prices 
slightly  lower. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing.  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c;  clothing,  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c;  clothing,  25  to  26c;  (4  blood,  combing,  29 

to  30e;  clothing,  25  to  26e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to  75c; 
clothing,  60  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing,  63  to 

67c;  clothing.  53  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 

to  56e:  clothing.  47  to  50c:  %  blood,  combing, 

49  to  52c;  clothing,  43  to  45c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  72  to  74c;  clothing,  63  to  65c;  %  blood, 
combing,  67  to  70c;  clothing,  59  to  61c;  % 

blood,  combing,  57  to  60c;  clothing,  54  to  56c: 
Vi  blood,  combing,  55  to  56c;  clothing,  48  to 

51c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal,  market  50c  low¬ 
er,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $8.50 
to  $9. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  moderate,  cows 
and  bulls  mostly  50c  lower,  vealers  weak  to 
si  lower,  demand  very  slow.  A  few  good  cows 


earned  $7  to  $7.50,  and  a  few  choice  vealers  $11. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $1.50  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Sheep.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week;  demand  only  fair. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  S4  lbs.  down,  $7 
to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  ail  wts..  $5.50  to  $7. 

Ewes. — Common  to  good,  $1  to  $3.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  gen¬ 
erally  steady,  demand  fair.  Choice,  head,  $200 
to  $220;  good,  $165  to  $200;  medium,  $100  to 
$120;  common,  $60  to  $90. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  prices  have  declined  and  are  now 
weak.  Both  live  and  dressed  turkeys  are  low¬ 
er  on  liberal  receipts. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery,  prints,  40  to  41c:  tubs.  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  35  to  37c;  undergrades,  32c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies.  22c;  longhorn,  22  to  23c; 
brick,  23c:  brick  Swiss,  28c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  56  to  58c;  grade 
A,  44  to  55c;  grade  B.  26  to  28e;  grade  C,  22 
to  25c;  nearby  at  mark.  48  to  53c;  western,  29 
to  31c;  pullets,  32  to  36c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  21 
to  30c;  chickens,  27  to  32e;  old  roosters.  16  to 
20c;  broilers,  27  to  34c;  ducks,  23  to  24c;  tur¬ 
keys,  31  to  35c.  Live  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  17 
to  23c;  old  roosters,  15c;  springers,  10  to  22c; 
ducks,  17  to  22c;  turkeys,  30  to  32c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  un¬ 
classified,  bu.,  50  to  75c:  Greening.  90c  to  $1.25; 
Wealthy.  Baldwin,  $1  to  $1.25;  McIntosh,  $1  to 
$2.25;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Snow, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Rome  Beauty,  $2  to  $2.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  45  to  95c;  150- 
lb.  bag.  $2.75  to  $3;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  box, 
$2.40:  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs.,  $1.90  to  $2.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak ;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.50;  marrow,  white  kidney, 
$8.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2.75  to  $3.10;  grapes,  home-grown,  12-qt.  bskt., 
40c;  Cal.,  lug,  85c  to  $1.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box, 
$0.25  to  $10;  Fla.,  $2  to  $5.25;  pears,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  pomegranates.  Cal.,  lug,  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $1.25  to 
$2.75;  asparagus.  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $7;  beans, 
green,  Fla.,  hamper,  $4:  beets,  bu..  50  to  65c; 
doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15 
to  20c:  cabbage,  bu..  35  to  50c;  carrots,  bit., 
50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cel¬ 
ery.  doz.,  35  to  40c;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu..  $2 
to  $3;  eggplant,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  05e;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $3.50; 
peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  :  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c:  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35;  squash,  bu., 
55  to  75c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  70c  to  $1.20; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Feeds. — Ilay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $19.50; 
standard  middlings,  $19:  red-dog,  $27:  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein.  $31.75;  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent,  $37.50:  hominy,  $30.25;  glu¬ 
ten.  $31.90;  oatfeed.  $10.75:  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$4.75  to  $5.25:  Alfalfa,  $17  to  $17.50;  Alsike, 
$15  to  $16;  clover,  $16  to  $18.  C.  II.  B. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  45c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
47c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  54c;  small  eggs,  doz.. 
45c:  duck  eggs,  doz.,  65c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  (loz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  22c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt..  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage.  new,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  new  carrots,  bch.,  5c; 
celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  pickling  cucumbers,  100, 
60c:  crabapples,  pk.,  40c;  cauliflower,  lb..  6c; 
endive,  lb.,  6c;  horseradish,  pt..  15c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  3c;  leek.  bch..  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce, 
head.  5c;  home-grown  lettuce,  3  bchs.,  10c; 
onions,  dry,  8  lbs.,  25c;  onions,  green,  3  bchs., 
10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.10:  parsnips,  lb., 
5c:  parsley,  bcli.,  5c:  pears  bu.,  75c  to  $1: 
quinces,  qt.,  10c:  Bartlett  pears,  bu.,  $1;  pie¬ 
plant.  3  lbs..  10c:  red  raspberries,  qt.,  40c; 
radishes,  3  bclis.,  10c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c;  salsify, 
bcli.,  10c;  plums,  bu.,  $1.50:  sauerkraut,  2  qts., 
25c:  spinach,  pk..  20c;  Elberta  peaches,  bu., 
$2.25;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  30c;  light,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c;  light,  32c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;.  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  30c:  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25e;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c:  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  30c:  veal  cutlets,  lb..  45c:  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb..  34c;  .rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  25e :  sausage,  all  pork,  lb., 
20c;  round  steak,  lb..  35c;  sirloin  steak,  lb., 
40c:  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  35c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  5  lbs.,  75c:  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c:  popcorn,  lb.,  12c:  maple 
sugar,  lb..  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2:  onion 
sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c;  hickory- 
nuts,  lb.,  10c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  60  to  70c;  cab¬ 
bage,  domestic,  doz.,  40  to  65c;  red.  doz.  heads, 
75  to  90c:  Chinese,  doz.,  75c  to  $1:  Danish,  doz., 
60c  to  $1;  Savoy,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs..  20  to  25c;  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  60c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $5;  chard,  doz. 

bchs..  40  to  50c:  celery,  doz.  belts.,  40  to  65c; 
eggplant,  doz.,  65c  to  $1;  endive,  curly,  crt., 

50c;  escarole,  doz.  belts.,  25  to  30c:  green 

onions,  doz.  belts..  20  to  25e;  kale,  bu.,  50c; 
leeks,  doz.  belts.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz. 
heads,  25e;  curly,  crt.,  50  to  60c;  onions,  yel¬ 
low,  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  bu.,  50  to  60c;  100-lb. 

bag.  $1.20  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to 

25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  12-qt.  bskt., 

60  to  75c;  peppers,  hot,  12-qt.  bskt..  35  to  40c; 
green,  12-qt.  bskt..  35  to  40c:  red,  12-qt.  bskt., 
40  to  50c:  potatoes,  bu..  90c  to  81;  seconds,  bu., 
50c:  pumpkins,  doz..  50  to  75c:  radishes,  doz. 
bchs..  10  to  20c;  100  belts..  60  to  75c:  romaine, 
doz.  belts..  25  to  30c;  salsify,  doz.  belts.,  40  to 
50c;  spinach,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lit.,  1%  to  2c:  turnips.  12-qt.  bskt..  60  to  75c; 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  watercress,  doz.  belts.,  50  to 

60c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
Greening.  It.  I..  bit.,  $1 :  N.  IV..  bn..  $1  to 
81.25;  Hubbardston.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  King,  bn., 
$1  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2:  North¬ 
ern  Spv,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60:  Found  Sweet,  bu., 
$1:  Snow.  bu..  $1  to  $1.50:  Tallman  Sweet,  bu., 
$1 ;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50:  Wealthy, 
lm.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River,  bit.,  75c  to  $1; 
pears,  Clairgeau,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Lawrence,  bu., 


$1.25:  Duchess,  bu.,  $1;  Kieffer,  bskt.,  30  to 
40c;  bu.,  75c  quinces,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to 
25c;  light,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to 
22c:  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  light,  lb.,  16 
to  18c;  roosters,  lb.,  16c:  geese,  lb.,  17c;  ducks, 
lb..  18  to  22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A.  in  cases,  55 
to  60c;  pullets,  doz.,  35  to  45c;  small  lots,  doz., 
55  to  60c;  storage,  doz.,  40  to  45c;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb..  40  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45 
to  50c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2  to  $2.25. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

A  citizen  of  Clearfield  was  much  an¬ 
noyed  recently  to  find  that  an  airplane 
had  chosen  the  top  of  his  pet  apple  tree 
as  a  landing  field,  with  decidedly  dis¬ 
astrous  results  to  the  tree.  The  pilot 
seems  to  have  soon  had  the  irate  owner 
to  contend  with  concerning  the  value 
of  the  tree — the  pilot  fortunately  was  in 
much  better  shape  than  the  tree  or  his 
plane  after  the  dust  cleared  away.  The 
question  now  becomes  of  the  classical 
ones  of  horticulture — How  much  is  the 
tree  worth?  There  is  nothing  which  can 
produce  a  more  enthusiastic  or  endless 
argument,  than  the  value  of  a*  bearing 
fruit  tree.  Unofficial  estimates  on  this 
particular  tree  have  varied*  from  the 
owner  actually  owing  the  pilot  money 
for  making  it  into  firewood  up  to  $75 ; 
the  information  on  hand  adds  nothing  as 
to  the  age,  variety,  condition,  site,  or  any 
other  particular,  which  simply  heightens 
the  interest  in  the  contest.  Like  most 
arguments,  this  .sort  of  a  game  is  always 
handicapped  by  the  possession  of  too 
many  facts. 

Apples  from  Southern  Pennsylvania 
have  affected  the  markets  for  the  local 
product  in  some  Central  Pennsylvania 
towns.  Some  of  the  southern  growers 
have  had  too  many  apples  and  with  no 
suitable  place  to  hold  them,  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  unload  them 
somewhere  at  almost  any  price.  When 
mid-A\  inter  varieties  become  ready  to  eat 
in  mid-November  because  of  the  warm 
weather,  it  is  high  time  something  is 
done  with  them. 

This  word  comes  *from.  Ohio :  “The 
drought  continues  in  Southern  Ohio  (Nov. 
12)  and  is  really  quite  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  The  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
next  year’s  crop  in  that  section  is  not 
yet  fully  understood.  We  are  seeing  a 
development  of  .stationary  spray  plants 
and  irrigation  systems  here  and  there  as 
a  result  of  the  dry  season  just  passed. 
While  no  washing  of  fruit  has  yet  been 
done  in  Ohio,  the  growers  are  interested 
in  washing  and  if  the  tolerance  is  low¬ 
ered  further,  they  may  have  to  resort  to 
it  another  season  in  .some  sections.  The 
oriental  fruit  moth  did  less  damage  than 
a  year  ago,  but  our  peach  crop  was  light 
due  to  Winter  injury.  Last  Winter  was 
very  hard  on  trees,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  expected  injury  to  peach,  trees,  many 
apple  trees  suffered  from  trunk  and 
crotch  injuries.  There  has  been  quite  a 
development  in  shipping  point  inspection 
using  Federal-State  inspectors.” 

Some  of  the  unemployed  in  New  York 
City  who  are  .selling  apples,  furnished  at 
minimum  cost  by  fruit  produce  markets, 
were  pictured  in  the  Noveinber  15  Har¬ 
risburg  Evening  Neivs  as  they  were  draw¬ 
ing  their  quota  of  one  Northwestern, 
apple  box  apiece  from  a  large  truck.  The 
picture  showed  the  attractive  lithographed 
trade  mark  on  the  ends  of  the  box ;  these 
trade  marks  tell  a  lot  to  one  who  can 
read  them.  The  ones  in  the  picture  were 
from  a  corporation  which  grows  and 
sells  both  eastern  and  western  fruit,  al¬ 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  particular  apples  came  from  the 
Northwest,  since  the  drought  probably 
interfered  with  many  of  the  eastern  or¬ 
chards  of  this  company.  Besides  furnish¬ 
ing  a  fair  profit  to  the  men,  when  Hie 
apples  were  sold  at  five  cents  each,  the 
increased  sales  resulting  are  good  .for 
the  apple  industry.  Evidently  both  parties 
are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned. 

“The  Canning  Quality  of  Certain  Com¬ 
mercially  Important  Eastern  Peaches,” 
Technical  Bulletin  190  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  results 
of  some  fairly  extensive  canning  tests 
of  the  leading  Southern  peach  varieties. 
This  bulletin  summarizes  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “Of  the  varieties  employed  in  these 
tests,  the  .T.  II.  Hale  is  decidedly  superior 
to  the  others  as  material  for  canning  in 
size,  shape,  color  and  texture  of  flesh, 
rate  of  softening  during  ripening,  and 
retention  of  form  during  processing.  El¬ 
berta  ranks  second,  being  somewhat  less 
satisfactory  in  most  of  these  respects. 
Both  varieties  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
flavor.  Yellow  Hiley  made  a  product  of 
distinctive  flavor,  but  it  is  rather  too 
irregular  in  shape  and  soft  in  texture. 
Arp  combines  small  size,  poor  flavor,  and 
soft  texture  in  flesh  and  has  no  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  canning  peach.  Early  Rose 
made  a  product  of  good  dessert  quality 
and  very  attractive  in  appearance,  but  it 
is  too  small.  Hiley  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  flavor  and  is  small  in  size  and  soft  in 
texture.  Carman  was  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  of  all  the  varieties  tested,  by 
reason  of  its  habit  of  ripening  unevenly 
on  the  two  sides  and  the  excessive  soften¬ 
ing  which  results  in  disintegration  during 
canning.  Belle  was  generally  superior  to 
the  other  white-fleshed  varieties  in  flavor, 
but  its  tendency  to  soften  in  processing, 
although  not  greater  than  in  some  others* 
makes  necessary  the  exercise  of  consid¬ 
erable  care  in  packing  it.” 

K.  H.  SUDDS. 
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Missouri  Notes 

Summer  over,  the  crows  have  gone  in 
for  cooperation,  and  a  tremendous  cawing 
greets  our  ears  every  morning  at  day¬ 
light  from  the  direction  of  the  river.  In 
great  flocks  they  find  a  snug  refuge  in 
the  impenetrable  willow  thickets  which 
clothe  the  lowlands  along  the  river,  and 
cover  the  sand  bars  when  the  eroding 
flood  waters  permit  them  to  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  for  a  few  seasons.  The  willow 
is  the  handmaiden  of  our  mid-continent 
streams,  and  plays  a  great  part  in  their 
history.  Nature  has  given  it  a  wonder¬ 
ful  adaptation  to  the  vagaries  of  river  and 
creeks.  It  is  on  constant  watch  to  extend 
its  dominions  over  lands  vacated  for  a 
time  by  the  stream.  A  bar  of  pure  sand 
will  suddenly  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  field  heavily  seeded  to  some  green  crop. 
Young  willows  in  countless  millions  have 
preempted  it  with  myriads  of  roots  shoot¬ 
ing  down  to  the  water  level  and  forming 
the  most  efficient  binder  for  the  shifting 
sand  that  could  be  imagined.  In  a  few 
seasons  there  is  a  dense  grove  that 
strenuously  resists  any  attempt  by  the 
river  to  reclaim  its  old  channel.  At 
every  overflow  the  crowded  willows  slow 
down  the  hurrying  current  and  rob  it  of 
a  stratum  of  the  rich  sediment  it  is  carry¬ 
ing  off  as  its  spoils  from  the  uplands  of 
its  watershed.  Every  year  adds  a  few 
inches  to  the  elevation  of  the  former 
sandbar  and  to  the  depth  of  the  rich 
humus-like  soil  it  is  accumulating.  Finally 
its  surface  is  so  high  that  floods  are 
rarely  able  to  submerge  it,  and  it  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  “Island  No. — .” 
Young  forest  trees  push  their  way  up 
through  the  willows,  which  wither  away 
in  the  dense  shade  of  the  giants.  Next 
comes  the  era  of  the  sawmill,  the  island 
is  denuded  of  its  growth,  and  the  farmer 
comes  in  to  clear  the  land  and  raise  corn 
among  the  stumps. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  crows.  Though 
they  possess  nothing  in  feathers  or  flesh 
to  tempt  the  hunter,  they  are  the  most 
wary  of  birds.  A  large  pecan  tree  stands 
in  our  yard,  yielding  this  year  perhaps 
a  bushel  or  more  of  nuts.  But  for  the 
proximity  of  the  house  the  crows  would 
pillage  the  whole  crop.  On  a  foggy 
morning  we'd  spy  certain  of  the  black¬ 
winged  tribe  making  a  stealthy  raid, 
coming  and  going  silently  without  a  caw. 
Step  out  with  a  gun  and  the  marauders 
are  off  at  once.  Many  of  the  crop  of 
young  crows  could  not  have  ever  seen  a 
gun,  yet  they  show  an  uncanny  instinct 
of  recognition.  Crows  then  are  easily 
frightened  away ;  not  so  the  jaybirds 
which  are  even  greater  pecan-robbers 
than  the  crows.  Every  year  they  regu¬ 
larly  harvest  the  nut  crop.  All  day  long 
the  extremities  of  the  limbs  where  the 
nuts  are,  can  be  seen  in  various  places 
shaking  under  the  efforts  of  the  jaybirds 
to  extract  the  nuts  from  their  hulls,  and 
presently  the  birds  can  be  seen  flying 
away,  each  with  a  pecan  in  its  bill.  Guns, 
clubs  and  noise  are  all  futile  and  vain. 
These  crested  and  gaudily  feathered  ban¬ 
dits  persist  in  ignoring  all  our  manifes¬ 
tations  of  unfriendliness.  They  regard  us 
not  and  proceed  steadily  with  their 
thieving.  But  probably,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  they  consider  the  crop  of  any  for¬ 
est  tree  as  legitimately  belonging  to  forest 
denizens.  Pecan  trees  are  indigenous  to 
the  Mississippi  “bottoms,”  and  many  of 
the  trees  are  still  spared  by  the  ax.  They 
are  big  trees  with  fine  spreading  tops,  and 
many  bushels  of  nuts  are  gathered  from 
them.  One  wonders  why  they  are  not  all 
plundered  by  the  birds. 

The  drought  again  broke  all  records  in 
not  being  followed  by  a  rainy  season.  In¬ 
stead  of  frequent  and  heavy  rainfalls 
there  has  been  a  real  deficiency  in  the 
average  Fall  precipitation.  But  a  little 
over  an  inch  fell  during  October,  but  we 
find  the  ground  still  unnaturally  dry.  It 
is  a  grand  time  to  dig  and  store  bulbs  and 
root  crops.  The  Cannas  are  all  safely 
piled  in  the  lower  cellar ;  the  “glads”  are 
in  their  boxes  on  the  shelves,  and  Dahlia 
roots  are  coming  in  rapidly.  Never  did 
I  know  them  easier  to  dig.  A  man  with 
a  spade  pries  the  clumps  loose,  another 
one  picks  them  up,  shakes  off  some  of 
the  soil,  if  necessary,  (often  it  is  not) 
and  lays  them  in  small  piles.  Presently 
the  truck  comes  along,  gathers  up  the 
clumps  and  hauls  them  off  to  the  house, 
where  they  are  taken  in  through  a  base¬ 
ment  ■window  and  carefully  placed  in 
large  boxes.  We  shall  cover  them  with 


newspapers  to  exclude  air  and  prevent 
shriveling.  j..  r.  joiinson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Maggots  in  Root  Crops 

Here  is  my  experience  with  the  radish 
maggot.  I  have  grown  vegetables  for  30 
years.  I  find  several  remedies  effective 
in  controlling  root  worms. 

First  I  tried  salt  and  wood  ashes  which 
are  very  good.  Sift  the  wood  ashes  to  re¬ 
move  cinders,  take  seven  parts  ashes  and 
one  part  salt;  mix  well,  sprinkle  this 
freely  in  furrows  before  sowing  the  seed. 
My  customers  used  to  ask  me  how  I  grew 
such  nice  radishes. 

I  have  found  other  things  that  are  good 
as  Avood  ashes,  which  are  getting  to  be 
scarce.  Sixteen  per  cent  phosphate  is 
very  good  used  in  the  same  Avay ;  air- 
slaked  lime  is  another. 

Tavo  years  ago  I  had  a  good  garden 
spot  badly  infested  Avith  the  maggot.  In 
the  Fall  I  gave  it  a  good  application  of 
manure,  the  folloAving  Spring  I  ploAved 
and  gave  it  a  heavy  application  of  plas¬ 
tering  lime  so  the  ground  looked  Avhite. 
Then  I  applied  broadcast  quite  freely  of 
fine  salt.  When  I  planted  the  seeds  I 
put  in  the  furrow  the  three  named  reme¬ 
dies,  each  by  itself.  Very  little  difference 
AAras  noted  in  the  effect  on  the  maggot, 
but,  if  too  much  lime  is  used,  it  Avill 
cause  black  spots  on  the  radishes.  It  is 
effective  on  all  root  crops,  and  also  a 
soil  builder. 

Whenever  possible  I  use  all  three  of  the 
methods  at  the  same  time.  They  are  not 
expensive.  I  just  soav  a  little  more  seed. 
If  I  broadcast  turnip  seed  I  broadcast 
the  maggot  remedies. 

What  got  me  to  using  the  lime  was  an 
experiment  in  the  greenhouse  for  a  worm 
resembling  someAvhat  the  cutworm,  Avliicli 
would  crawl  up  the  stalk  of  the  carna¬ 
tions  and  mums,  and  eat  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  bud,  spoiling  the  floAver.  I 
always  sprinkle  lime  over  the  dirt  in  the 
benches  till  it  looks  quite  Avhite,  then 
hoe  it  in,  and  I  have  no  trouble  Avith  the 
worms.  I  don’t  think  it  best  to  groAV 
root  crops  on  the  same  place  continually. 

Pennsylvania.  ir.  boggs. 


Pests  of  Kohl  Rabi  and 
Cabbage 

I  am  enclosing  the  top  of  kohl  rabi 
Avhich  is  badly  infested  with  some  kind  of 
insects.  I  had  the  same  trouble  Avith 
some  of  my  cabbage.  This  Avas  a  new 
garden  but  I  never  saAV  the  equal  for 
those  green  cabbage  Avorms.  c.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  leaves  sent  are  infested  with 
plant  lice,  or  aphids.  They  are  controlled 
best  by  some  form  of  tobacco,  such  as 
strong  dust,  or  nicotine  sulphate,  diluted 
according  to  directions  on  package.  These 
aphids  Avinter  in  the  egg  stage  and  repro¬ 
duce  very  rapidly  through  the  season. 
Cabbage  stumps  and  similar  refuse  should 
not  be  left  in  the  field. 

The  cabbage  Worm  is  the  larva  of  the 
Avhite  butterfly  seen  fluttering  about  the 
garden  in  Summer.  They  find  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  a  neAV-ground  garden  as  well  as 
an  old  one.  A  light  net  made  with  a 
Avire  hoop  and  handle  four  feet  long  may 
Avell  be  kept  at  hand  in  the  garden. 
Every  one  caught  lessens  the  crop  of 
Avorms.  On  a  large  patch  poisoning  is 
necessary,  1  per  cent  lead  arsenate  to 
nine  of  lime  being  used.  For  100  plants 
hand-picking  of  the  Avorms  is  practical, 
going  over  them  every  day.  Repellents, 
such  as  salt  and  Avood  ashes,  have  some 
effect,  but  the  salt  will  burn  the  cabbage 
if  used  too  strong. 


Tobacco  for  Root  Maggots 

I  notice  on  page  1202  reference  to 
corrosive  sublimate  for  maggots  in  ruta¬ 
bagas.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
practical,  but  I  have  a  remedy  which  one 
need  not  be  afraid  of  and  it  Avill  not  eat 
up  a  metal  dish.  It  is  tobacco  juice.  I 
raised  GO  plants  and  hung  them  up  in 
the  barn  as  soon  as  cut.  When  I  have 
use  for  any  I  fill  a  burlap  sack  Avith 
leaves  and  stems,  put  in  a  large  barrel 
and  fill  up  Avith  cold  water.  In  24  hours 
I  have  tobacco  juice  or  tea  that  I  use 
for  all  kinds  of  maggots  and  soft-bodied 
insects.  I  have  saved  squash  plants  after 
they  Avere  so  infested  that  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  turn  yelloAV.  I  could  pull  up 
plants  half  an  hour  after  treatment  and 
find  maggots  in  the  root  absolutely  dead. 


One  can  find  a  multitude  of  uses  for 
such  tobacco  juice.  It  is  strong  enough 
when  it  looks  like  coffee  of  just  medium 
strength.  One  need  not  be  afraid  of  in¬ 
juring  any  plants  if  it  is  much  stronger 
than  it  needs  to  be.  After  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  one  gets  to  knoAV  the  proper  strength. 
I  have  found  this  remedy  efficient  for  so 
many  things  that  I  try  to  pass  it  on  at 
every  opportunity.  royab  french. 

New  York. 


Forcing  Easter  Lilies 

Lilium  longiflorum  giganteum  is  treated 
just  the  same  as  the  ordinary  longiflorum. 
In  the  trade  bulbs  are  kept  in  cold 
storage  so  that  they  do  not  deteriorate, 
and  are  potted  as  needed  during  the 
period  from  March  to  September,  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
bulbs  are  potted  without  storage. 

The  bulbs  are  potted  as  soon  as  pro¬ 
curable,  and  plunged  in  a  frame  with  a 
bottom  of  .sifted  cinders,  the  plunging 
material  being  eocoanut  fiber,  leaf  mold 
or  rotted  hotbed  material.  Pots  must  be 
well  drained,  suitable  soil  being  three 
parts  fibrous  loam  to  one  part  rotted 
manure.  Some  groAvers  pot  first  in  4-in.- 
pots,  and  when  there  is  a  good  root  sys¬ 
tem  shift  to  a  6-in.  or  7-in.  pot.  Others 
pot  directly  in  a  6-in.  pot,  half  filling 
the  pot  Avith  soil ;  then,  when  a  strong 
root  growth  i.s  formed,  the  pots  are 
filled  up  with  one-half  compost  and  one- 
half  Avell-rotted  cow  manure.  Wooden 
shutters  are  placed  over  the  frame  where 
the  newly  potted  bulbs  are  placed  and 
before  hard  frosts  they  are  moved  to  a 
cool  greenhouse  with  a  temperature  of 
45  to  50  degrees,  for  a  week  or  tAvo. 
When  top  groAvth  begins,  they  are  given  a 
steady  temperature  of  60  degrees,  rising 
to  70  degrees  during  the  day.  They  need 
abundant  ventilation,  and  should  be  sy¬ 
ringed  freely  in  the  morning  but  the  foli¬ 
age  should  be  dry  at  night. 

When  they  are  brought  into  the  green¬ 
house,  it  requires  approximately  13  Aveeks 
from  the  time  the  potted  bulbs  are  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  to  bring  them  into 
bloom,  in  a  temperature  averaging  60 
degrees.  To  have  them  in  good  condition 
at  Easter,  the  buds  should  show  six 
Aveeks  before  that  time.  Sometimes  a 
higher  temperature  for  a  short  time  shor¬ 
tens  the  period  of  forcing,  but  the  in¬ 
creased  heat  must  be  managed  Avith  judg¬ 
ment,  as  too  high  a  temperature  results 
in  flabby  floAvers  of  poor  keeping  quality. 
If  they  come  on  too  rapidly,  they  may 
be  moved  to  a  cooler  temperature,  and  it 
is  always  advised  to  harden  them  in  a 
loAver  temperature  before  marketing.  When 
the  buds  begin  to  sIioav,  a  Aveekly  appli¬ 
cation  of  liquid  manure  may  be  given, 
using  one  bushel  of  coav  manure  to  50 
gallons  of  AArater.  Fumigation  and  spray¬ 
ing  Avith  nicotine  should  be  used  to  con¬ 
trol  green  aphis,  Avhich  may  be  a  serious 
trouble.  Treating  the  young  plants  will 
prevent  the  aphis  from  attacking  the 
buds  Avhen  they  are  forming.  This  is 
very  necessary  as  the  green  lice  cause 
malformed  flowers. 


Notes  from  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y. 

Crops  are  all  gathered  in.  Some  plow- 
ing  is  being  done,  but  not  as  much  as  in 
Avet  Falls  Avhen  ploAving  is  easier.  The 
rainfall  has  been  very  light  and  in  many 
places  the  Avater  supply  for  stock  and 
house  use  has  been  Ioav.  Several  Avells 
liaA'e  been  drilled  to  insure  a  Winter’s 
supply  in  case  of  a  light  Fall  rain.  All 
crops  are  good  considering  the  extreme 
drought.  We  dug  80  potatoes  from  one 
hill;  of  course  they  Avere  all  small  but 
80  Avas  the  actual  count. 

The  Cattaraugus  Fam  Bureau  enrolled 
668  new  members  in  the  county  contest, 
it  is  announced  that  the  membership  is 
about  doubled  in  number.  Allegany  State 
Park  issued  more  than  550  fishing  permits, 
Avhich  was  good  for  the  season.  The  park 
had  a  very  busy  and  profitable  season. 
A  ucav  feature  of  the  park  which  com¬ 
manded  much  attention,  Avas  the  school  of 
natural  science. 

The  county  is  dotted  here  and  there 
Avith  small  flocks  of  sheep,  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  Avelcome  return  of  the  industry. 
Several  farmers  have  gone  into  fox,  and 
fur  farming  as  a  side  line.  One  man  has 
a  nice  bed  of  ginseng ;  many  have  way- 
side  stands,  others  keep  a  few  Summer 
boarders  and  tourists.  Some  farm  Avives 
are  keeping  children  from  the  welfare 
department.  But  farms  in  general  still 
haA’e  the  good  dairy,  a  few  hens  and  a 
pig  or  tAA’o.  This  year  there  Avas  an 
endless  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  if  any  cellar  is  lacking  in  food 
supplies  it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  natural  supply. 

The  Cattaraugus  County  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Avhich  the  Avriter  is  much  in¬ 
terested.  has  done  and  is  still  doing  an 
inestimable  amount  of  good.  The  many 
trustAvorthy  officials  on  its  staff  look  after 
the  poor  and  needy,  also  sick  and  Avell. 
in  fact  every  family  in  the  county  comes 
under  its  jurisdiction  in  one  way  or 
another. 

We  were  treated  to  a  night  of  zero 
Aveather  just  recently  and  it  seemed 
Winter  Avas  Avith  us  on  Nevember  6  Avhich 
AAras  too  early.  However,  Ave  have  had 
many  freaks  of  Aveather  this  year. 

New  York.  ■  mrs.  o.  c. 


BANK  By  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
^  ^  BANK  ^  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  8anlc 
Albany,  N.  V. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 

1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME  sin^l 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  W  S 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


Only  10% 
DOWN 
Easy  Pay. 
ments 


Profit  by  clearing  your 
ownlandandyourneigh- 
bors’  as  well.  The  H  ercules 
onemanStumpPuilerdoea 
the  work  easier,  quicker, 
cheaper — and  rapidly  pays 
foritself.  Make  big  money 
— write  today  for  booklet 
and  speciallow  priceoHer. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2930  29th'St.,  Centerville,  la. 


STORM  SASH 

.Si  AND  Out  Prices 

I  UP  All  Standard  Sizes 

I  A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
^  Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

The  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg,  Man. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  mode  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $2.80  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  -will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  renewing  subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  which 
some  kind  friend  had  sent  to  me  for  the  past  year,  to 
my  enjoyment  and  appreciation.  It  is  much  different 
from  any  farm  papers  that  come  to  my  attention.  As 
1  am  a  New  Yorker  by  birth  (Erie  County)  the  tveekly 
issues  have  kept  me  in  touch  with  old  and  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings.  E.  p.  D. 

Illinois. 

ANY  have  got  acquainted  with  the  paper  in 
just  this  way— -a  friendly  gift  from  someone 
at  a  distance  who  wanted  to  pass  on  what  had  given 
pleasure  to  him. 

* 

ONCE  more  we  have  garnered  our  harvests,  end 
are  looking  forward  to  the  recurring  cycle  of 
the  husbandman.  To  many  it  has  been  a  saddening 
season,  with  the  forces  of  nature  arrayed  against 
full  fruition,  and  yet,  even  now,  most  workers  with 
the  soil  can  find  some  cause  for  thanksgiving.  They 
are  partners  with  Providence,  and  bounteous  Mother 
Earth  will  provide  food,  fuel  and  shelter  even  when 
material  luxuries  are  lacking.  Farm  problems  seem 
to  remain  much  the  same  down  through  the  ages ; 
the  farmer  wrestled  with  drought  and  tempest  in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  he  watched  for  the  rising  of  the 
Nile  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  though  we  have  tamed 
so  many  forces  of  nature  to  our  service,  the  primi¬ 
tive  elements  still  bring  us  want  or  plenty.  So,  since 
we  feed  the  world,  let  our  own  homes  be  fed,  not 
only  with  bread,  but  with  the  intangible  things  of 
the  spirit,  since  no  man  may  live  by  bread  alone. 

* 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  asked  for  the  experience  of 
farmers  regarding  fertilizers.  The  first  reply 
is  printed  on  page  1297.  This  is  the  thoughtful  state¬ 
ment  of  an  observant  farmer.  He  has  listened  to 
what  his  soil  and  plants  have  to  say  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  given  us  the  information.  Years  ago  there 
was  current  a  “Language  of  the  Flowers,”  by  which 
one  could  convey  a  certain  sentiment  to  another  by 
an  appropriate  flower.  There  is,  however,  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  plants,  based  on  natural  law,  rather  than 
man's  romantic  imaginings,  that  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  learning  in  the  same  manner  as  the  writer 
of  this  fertilizer  article,  and  that  is  the  logical  way 
to  get  at  this,  as  well  as  other  farm  questions.  Trad¬ 
ing  the  experiences  we  get  in  these  lines  is  very  help¬ 
ful.  This  is  not  that  what  one  man  learns  will  neces¬ 
sarily  fit  exactly  on  another  farm,  but  there  will  be 
“leads”  in  it  that  apply  elsewhere.  One  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  some  of  the  earlier  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  was  that  we  were  told  that  certain  things  were 
absolutely  so.  Then  we  went  out  on  our  own  farms 
and  had  to  unlearn  a  lot  of  what  was  considered 
agricultural  gospel.  A  better  idea  prevails  now, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  all  around. 

* 

EVERAL  of  our  friends  who  raise  horses  and 
mules  are  making  the  point  that  if  every  farmer 
kept  enough  cattle  and  sheep  to  utilize  all  of  his 
grass,  stubble  and  cheap  roughage  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  to  waste,  “these  animals  would  be  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  a  few  years  that  they  would  not  be  worth 
three  cents  a  pound.”  They  say  that  the  use  of  a 
large  percentage  of  these  feeds  for  growing  out  and 
maintaining  horses  and  mules  would  prevent  a  dis¬ 
astrous  increase  in  cattle  and  sheep,  add  to  the 
power  resources  of  agriculture,  reduce  the  expenses 
of  crop  production,  on  eastern  farms  in  particular, 
and  strengthen  and  diversify  farming.  Horses  and 
mules,  according  to  these  men,  can  be  raised  to  three 
years  of  age  for  $90  apiece,  and  they  can  be  main- 
tained  at  farm  work  for  $50  to  $G0  a  year,  if  care  is 
taken  to  provide  good  pasture  for  them,  and  they  are 
kept  on  it  when  not  in  the  collar.  It  is  further  point¬ 
ed  out  by  these  and  other  advocates  of  the  use  of 
more  horses  and  mules  for  farm  work  that  farmers 


who  desire  to  begin  raising  either  of  these  classes  of 
stock,  have  never  seen  a  time  when  mares,  stallions 
and  jacks  could  be  bought  at  as  low  prices  as  are 
now  current.  Here  is  one  of  the  two  sides  of  a 
subject  that  practical  men  are  thinking  about  seri¬ 
ously  in  relation  to  their  own  conditions.  They  don’t 
believe  that  efficient  farm  machinery  has  weakened 
agriculture ;  nor  would  they  claim  that  less  ma¬ 
chinery  of  this  kind,  and  more  horses  and  mules  on 
farms  would  make  farming  more  prosperous.  The 
kind  of  power  that  is  used  on  a  given  farm  is  but 
one  of  many  factors  with  which  its  owner  must  deal 
in  planning  and  doing  his  work  so  as  to  get  the  best 
results.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  may  need  more  or 
fewer  horses  and  mules,  or  none,  or  he  may  need 
more  or  less  machinery. 

ONCE  more  the  time  for  annual  State  horticul¬ 
tural  meetings  is  at  hand,  starting  with  New 
Jersey,  at  Atlantic  City,  December  3-5.  Then  come 
Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  December  17-18 ;  New 
York,  at  Rochester,  January  14-16;  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  Harrisburg,  January  21-22.  There  are 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  all  worth  attend¬ 
ing,  both  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  other  fruit 
growers  and  talking  over  these  things,  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  in  the  varied  lines  of  work  that 
go  with  fruit  growing.  The  apple  man  nowadays 
needs  to  be  experienced  in  well  toward  a  score  of 
specialties,  such  as  adaptability  of  soil  to  certain 
varieties ;  the  same  with  climate ;  the  slope  of  the 
land  ;  drainage  ;  fertility  ;  cover  crops  ;  cultivation, 
spraying,  etc.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  goes  about 
with  open  eyes,  ears  and  mind,  and  we  notice  that 
those  longest  at  it  and  considered  most  expert  are 
readiest  to  learn.  No  wonder  these  Winter  meet¬ 
ings  are  largely  attended,  not  only  those  in  that 
region  but  others  who  want  to  know  what  their 
neighbors  are  doing.  In  cases  where  the  farm  is  a 
partnership  affair,  with  the  father,  and  perhaps  two 
sons,  it  is  now  quite  common  for  one  to  make  the 
circuit  of  several  of  these  meetings,  getting  what 
he  can  and  giving  what  he  can  in  short  talks  or 
answering  questions. 

* 

WHAT  is  commonly  called  the  “corn  belt”  in¬ 
cludes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota 
and  North  and  South  Dakota.  As  a  group,  these  are 
usually  classified  as  the  North-Central  States.  The 
corn  belt  is  appropriately  named,  so  far  as  its  annual 
total  corn  acreage  is  concerned ;  but  on  the  basis  of 
average  yield  per  acre,  the  nine  North  Atlantic 
States  lead  it  by  nine  bushels  an  acre,  the  figures 
for  a  ten-year  period,  beginning  with  391S,  being  41 
bushels,  as  against  32  for  the  corn  belt.  It  is  further 
interesting  to  note  that  three  New  England  States — 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts — -dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  years,  including  1929,  had  an  aver¬ 
age  corn  yield  of  43  bushels  an  acre,  while,  for  the 
same  period,  Iowa’s  average  was  36,  Illinois’  35  and 
Nebraska’s  24  bushels.  In  1925  New  Jersey’s  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  corn  per  acre  was  52  bushels,  the  high¬ 
est  credited  to  any  State  for  many  years.  In  the 
same  year  Pennsylvania’s  average  was  51  and  Con¬ 
necticut’s  and  New  Hampshire’s  50  bushels  an  acre. 
Consistently,  year  after  year,  the  North  Atlantic 
States  produce  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  the  corn 
belt,  and  its  estimated  price  per  bushel  is  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  higher. 

5k 

WHEN  is  it  safe  to  stop  spraying  for  codling 
moth  in  apples?  Formerly  it  was  thought  that 
the  one  application  after  the  little  apples  had  formed 
and  before  the  calyx  end  closed,  was  sufficient.  But 
of  late  the  crop  of  “side  worms,”  as  they  are  called, 
because  they  enter  the  apple  anywhere,  instead  of 
only  at  the  calyx  end,  has  increased,  and  a  rather 
constant  poisoning  seems  necessary  throughout  the 
season.  The  entomologist  at  the  Pennsylvania  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  making  careful  investigation  and  finds 
that  codling  moths  keep  right  on  working  if  the  last 
application  in  the  spray  schedule  is  omitted.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results  for  the  past  season  in  three  coun¬ 
ties  shows  that  the  last  spray  is  a  most  important 
one.  Counts  taken  in  26  orchards  in  Adams  County 
revealed  that  only  .72  per  cent  codling  moth  infesta¬ 
tion  occurred  where  all  the  sprays  were  applied,  but 
35.S  per  cent  infestation  where  the  last  spray  was 
omitted.  In  seven  Cumberland  County  orchards,  the 
results  were  1.06  and  17.6  per  cent  respectively,  and 
in  10  Franklin  County  orchards,  the  counts  showed 
3.8  and  29.4  per  cent  for  the  two  methods.  This  is  clear 
evidence  that  our  old  spray  methods  concerning  this 
pest  must  be  revised.  A  codling  worm  that  gets  in 
the  fruit  in  midsummer  is  as  bad  as  one  that  enters 
through  the  calyx  end  of  the  young  apple.  Some 


work  has  been  done  in  trapping  these  moths  in 
various  ways.  The  general  impression  has  prevailed 
that  this  did  not  pay,  as  comparatively  few  were 
caught,  and  we  had  to  spray  anyway,  so  why  bother 
with  trapping?  We  are  not  sure  that  this  idea  is 
sound.  Every  moth  caught  in  any  way  is  good  rid¬ 
dance  and  perhaps  a  wise  supplement  to  the  spray¬ 
ing  program.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  done  this  moth  trapping  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  as  to  just  how  it  was  done  and  what 
the  results  were. 

5k 

FROM  a  study  of  European  fruit  markets — pres¬ 
ent  condition  and  probable  future— it  is  learned 
that  Palestine  is  shipping  grapefruit  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Apple  shipments  from  Russia  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  as  large  as  last  year,  when  something 
over  400.000  boxes  were  exported,  owing  to  the  good 
local  demand  in  Russia  and  to  the  shortage  of  pack¬ 
ages.  Apparently  taking  a  leaf  from  the  British 
idea  of  marking  imported  apple  packages  with  the 
name  of  the  country  of  origin,  the  French  will  try 
the  same  plan  with  walnuts  imported  into  France  in 
an  effort  to  check  the  practice  of  substituting  wal¬ 
nuts  from  the  Balkans  and  Manchuria  for  distribu¬ 
tion  as  nuts  of  French  origin.  The  higher  prices  paid 
for  nuts  from  southeastern  and  southwestern  France 
have  given  rise  to  a  general  merchandise  practice  of 
substituting  nuts  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  the  hope 
that  this  practice  may  be  stamped  out,  all  cases  of 
imported  walnuts  (into  France)  must  be  indelibly 
stenciled  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin.  It 
would  appear  that  considerable  machinery  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  misrepresentation  in  retail  sales. 
The  United  States  has  had  plenty*  of  experience  in 
that  line — such  as  storage  eggs  from  the  icehouse 
that  became  strictly  fresh  in  the  retailer’s  hands. 

5k 

THE  New  Jersey  State  College  has  a  12- weeks 
short  course,  beginning  November  15,  for  special 
studies  in  various  lines  of  farming  carried  .on  in  the 
State.  This  year  73  have  enrolled  for  the  work,  five 
being  women.  The  largest  number — 29— are  study¬ 
ing  poultry.  Fifteen  are  in  fruit  growing ;  11  in 
dairy  farming;  10  in  dairy  manufacture  and  8  in 
vegetables.  The  equipment  for  practical  work  in 
dairy  and  poultry  during  the  course  is  specially  good. 
Several  poultry  houses  large  enough  for  flocks  of 
100  to  130  are  available  for  students  who  care  to 
bring  their  own  flocks.  The  college  sells  them  feed 
and  buys  the  eggs  if  desired.  Last  year  one  boy 
made  $250  profit  on  one  of  these  poultry  projects. 

5k 

Would  you  explain  to  me  the  difference  between  a 
centralized  school  and  a  consolidated  school? 

New  York.  h.  m.  b. 

E  BELIEVE  there  is  a  fine-spun  distinction 
made  by  State  education  departments  between 
consolidation  and  centralization.  The  latter  word 
sounds  better,  giving  the  impression  of  efficiency  in 
having  the  school  in  a  central  location,  and  savoring 
less  of  coercion  than  consolidation.  But,  to  the  rural 
district  that  is  taken  by  the  collar  and  dragged  into 
a  town  school  several  miles  away,  it  is  a  “distinc¬ 
tion  without  a  difference.”  There  is  small  consola¬ 
tion  under  those  circumstances  in  being  told  that 
one  has  'been  centralized  rather  than  consolidated. 
But  the  powers  that  be  at  the  capital  know  best.  In 
the  words  of  an  ancient  monarch : 

“Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  by  the 
might  of  my  power  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty?” 

The  meeting  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  at  Hotel  Martin,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  December  2-3, 
will  be  a  good  place  to  think  over  and  talk  over  these 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
rural  school. 


Brevities 

A  heavy  thunder  shower  November  17  with  two 
buildings  burned  was  an  unusual  experience  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey. 

In  the  country  around  Detroit,  electric  heat  is  being 
used  in  seed  starting  and  plant  propagation. 

New  York  City  schools -serve  lunches  daily  to  about 
170.000  students,  the  yearly  business  amounting  to  about 
$2,000,000. 

Game-keepers  in  New  York  State  refuges  the  past 
season,  killed  the  following,  listed  as  destructive  to 
protected  game:  378  red  squirrels,  121  porcupines,  11- 
foxes,  59  weasels,  176  woodchucks,  22  kingfishers,  3 
blue  herons,  42  owls,  116  crows,  and  242  hawks. 

Do  not  give  a  ride  to  strangers  who  ask  for  a  lift, 
especially  at  night.  It  may  sound  churlish  to  refuse 
them,  but  it  is  not  safe.  There  are  many  cases  re¬ 
ported,  too, ’where  a  woman  who  asks  for  a  lift  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  decoy  who  leads  the  good  Samaritan  to  a  place 
where  hold-up  men  are  ’waiting. 

One  of  our  European  readers  tells  us  that  the  Crocus 
becomes  a  serious  pasture  weed  in  Switzerland,  where 
it  spreads  very  quickly,  and  is  poisonous  to  cattle. 
There  seems  no  possibility  of  this  pretty  little  plant 
becoming  a  weed  here,  for  our  climate  is  uncongenial 
in  Summer.  It  does  not  enjoy  our  hot  sun. 
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Farm  Economics  by  a  Farmer 

HAVE  been  studying  yonr  editorial  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  and  every  time  I  read  it  I  get 
new  ideas.  I  just  begin  to  realize  that  you  have 
given  a  vast  amount  of  thought  to  the  subject  and, 
the  more  I  think  about  the  conditions  involved,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  your  solution  is  sound  from 
any  angle  that  might  be  advanced  relative  to  the 
handling  of  the  matter. 

Some  advise  putting  labor  to  work  and  starting 
the  wheels  of  industry  and  paying  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  with  the  proceeds  of  notes  issued  by 
private  individuals  and  corporations.  The  security 
for  the  notes  would  be  the  fruits  of  the  labor,  and 
banks  would  shy  at  them,  even  at  6  per  cent  interest. 
The  government  must  be  squarely  back  of  any  credit 
instruments  to  make  them  negotiable  and  worth  par. 
This  makes  your  plan  sound  and  workable. 

What  the  Grange  debenture  plan,  through  the  is¬ 
suance  of  U.  S.  Treasury  certificates,  would  do  to 
relieve  the  farm  industry,  you  propose  doing  on  a 
large  comprehensive  scale  for  the  relief  of  all  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  biggest  and 
best  job  you  ever  tackled. 

One  writer  says  we  have  a  shortage  of  gold ;  an¬ 
other  that  cancellation  of  all  war  debts  would  bring 
relief.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  statement,  but  it  is  an¬ 
other  thing  entirely  to  back  it  up  with  sound  logic, 
and  then  furnish  a  remedy.  That,  is  your  strong 
point.  You  have  provided  the  means  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result.  I  have  asked  my  Congressman 
to  give  it  consideration. 

The  farmer  says  labor  is  too  high ;  organized 
labor  says  wages  cannot  come  down  because  of  high 
rent  and  living  expenses.  The  landlord  says  rent 
cannot  be  lowered  because  he  has  to  pay  such  high 
wages  to  build  and  maintain  property.  The  farmer 
cannot  pay  wages  because  his  produce  sells  for  less 
than  cost  of  production. 

Of  course  everyone  knows  that  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  is  all  out  of  whack.  We  farmers  say  that  when 
the  farmer  receives  a  wage  for  his  labor  equal  to  in¬ 
dustry,  then  and  then  only  will  the  wheels  of  com¬ 
merce  get  in  mesh  and  work  smoothly.  And  then  we 
come  right  back  to  the  question  that  we  all  agree  on, 
that  is  agriculture  must  organize  and  co-operate  or 
continue  to  fish  behind  the  net.  All  this  must  take 
time,  and  then  more  time  and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

In  the  meantime  men  must  have  work  and  this 
panic  must  be  relieved.  Your  plan  opens  up  the  best, 
if  not  the  only,  sound  and  workable  plan  yet  pro¬ 
posed.  GEO.  H.  MORE. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Some  Notes  From  Maine 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  Fall,  warm  right  up  to 
the  present.  Last  night  was  the  coldest  to  date  but  I 
have  seen  the  ground  frozen  as  hard  in  September. 

My  eldest  son  is  away  on  a  hunting  trip,  100  miles 
from  home,  up  on  the  Allegash  River.  Looking  on  your 
map  of  Maine  you  will  see  that  all  this  region  is  great 
unbroken  forest.  It  is  settled  along  the  St.  John  River 
and  up  as  far  as  the  Allegash.  They  went  up  the  Al¬ 
legash  25  miles  by  motor  boat  and  canoe,  the  water 
being  so  low  this  year  that  it  was  necessary  to  pole 
the  boats  much  of  the  way.  They  are  really  in  the 
heart  of  the  big  woods.  This  section  has  been  lum¬ 
bered  along  the  river  but  back  from  the  river  there 
are  beautiful  hardwood  ridges  that  would  make  line 
farms  and  homes  if  cleared. 

At  present  wild  game  is  quite  plentiful,  especially 
deer,  bear,  some  moose,  partridge,  rabbits,  etc.  It  has 
been  a  noisy  Fall,  leaves  down  and  no  rain  or  snow  so 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  surprise  game.  .They  will 
hear  one  walking  a  great  distance.  My  boys  like  the 
big  woods  and  there  are  fewer  going  there,  so  the  danger 
from  being  shot  by  accident  by  careless  gunners  is  less. 

O.  B.  GRIFFIN. 


The  Potato  Crop 

A  further  round-up  of  the  potato  crop  situation  is 
thus  made  by  New  York  State  Agricultural  Statistician, 
II.  L.  Gillett: 

Potatoes,  because  of  the  unusual  healthfulness  of  the 
vines  and  the  freedom  from  early  frosts,  gave  an  out¬ 
turn  somewhat  greater  than  earlier  expectations.  Har¬ 
vest  was  nearly  completed  on  November  1.  Cooking 
quality  was  generally  good.  In  Steuben  and  other 
Western  New  York  counties,  where  the  effects  of 
drought  were  most  severe,  many  small  sizes  are  appar¬ 
ent.  The  Long  Island  yield  was  heavy,  and  the  crop 
there  is  estimated  at  8,531,000  bushels,  compared  with 
3,090,000  bushels  last  year,  when  the  crop  was  nearly 
a  failure.  In  the  up-State  sections,  the  crop,  because  of 
dry  weather,  turned  out  only  a  little  better  than  last 
year,  being  22,515,000  bushels,  compared  with  21,144,- 
000  bushels  last  season,  making  a  total  State  produc¬ 
tion  of  31,270,000  bushels  thisyear  and  24.840,000  last 
year,  the  five-year  average  being  31,046,000.  In  com¬ 
peting  Northern  States,  Maine  has  about  five  million 
bushels  less  than  last  year  and  Pennsylvania  three  mil¬ 
lion  less,  but  the  increases  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  New  England  States,  except  Maine,  bring  the  total 
to  about  five  million  bushels  above  last  season  and 
eight  million  bushels  above  average. 

In  the  Central  West,  however,  from  Ohio  westward 
through  Kansas  and  from  Michigan  westward  through 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  this 
year’s  crop  is  substantially  below  last  year.  In  the  six 
States  of  this  group  which  generally  have  a  surplus  for 
shipment,  the  production  is  eleven  million  bushels,  or 
13  per  cent  below  last  years’  light  production,  and  forty 
million,  or  35  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average.  In 


the  six  States  of  the  group  which  usually  have  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  the  crop  is  about  two  million  bushels  more  than 
last  year  and  three  million  bushels  below  average. 

The  group  of  States  from  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  westward  generally  have  excellent  crops, 
amounting  to  about  fifteen  million  bushels  above  last 
year  and  ten  million  bushels  above  average. 

The  aggregate  crop,  in  the  States  noted  above,  totals 
approximately  4  per  cent  above  last  year  and  8  per  cent 
below  the  five-year  average. 

The  total  United  States  crop  for  1930  is  estimated  at 
368,444,000  bushels,  compared  with  359,796,000  bushels 
last  year  and  392,605,000  bushels,  the  five-year  average. 
There  is  some  indication  that  low  grades  will  be  sold 
more  easily  than  usual.  The  southern  potato  acreage,  to 
be  harvested  early  in  1931,  is  expected  to  increase  about 
10  per  cent,  most  of  the  increase  being  in  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  North  Carolina,  with  a  decrease  in  Florida. 


Prince  Edward  Island  Notes 

What  is  bothering  the  Prince  Edward  Island  seed  po¬ 
tato  growers  (for  fully  90  per  cent  are  now  growers  of 
certified  seed)  is  where  there  will  be  a  market  for  the 
large  quantity  of  seed  stock  the  island  growers  have  to 
dispose  of.  There  are  some  seven  million  bushels  to 
be  sold  this  year.  This  seed  stock  has  no  competi¬ 
tion,  the  island  apparently  enjoying  a  sort  of  monopoly 
of  the  seed  potato  market.  The  seed  is  usually  75  per 
cent  higher  than  table  stock  prices.  It  is  100  per  cent 
this  Fall  thus  far,  but  this  may  not  last  unless  the  de¬ 
mand  from  abroad  is  away  ahead  of  other  years,  which 
is  improbable  this  year  of  unemployment  and  general 
rock-bottom  prices. 

Last  year,  in  the  early  shipping  season,  seed  stock 
was  selling  at  actually  twice  the  price  of  table  stock. 
In  the  month  of  late  October  and  early  November,  the 
market  for  table  stock  averaged  70  cents  a  bushel,  while 
seed  stock  was  fetching  $1.40  a  bushel.  This  contrast 
in  prices  for  practically  the  same  potato,  the  one  guar¬ 
anteed,  and  the  other  just  inspected  as  Canada  No.  1. 
had  such  an  effect  as  object  lesson  on  growers  of  table 
stock,  that  next  year,  1931,  they  would  grow  certified 
seed  which  does  not  call  for  very  much  extra  labor,  ex¬ 
cept  the  spraying,  rogueing,  and  the  necessary  field  in¬ 
spection.  which  is  given  free  and  costs  the  grower  noth¬ 
ing.  Neither  does  the  bag  inspection  at  the  warehouse 
or  car  at  time  of  shipping,  so  that  this  year  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  growers  grew  seed  stock.  That  is  why  there 
is  such  a  large  quantity  of  certified  seed  this  season  on 
the  island.  But  coming  on  the  last  part  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  last  Fall,  table  stock  prices  went  up  to  $1  a 
bushel  and  more  and  the  contrast  in  prices  was  not 
so  great. 

This  year  so  far  certified  seed  stock  is  fetching  much 
more  than  double  the  prices  of  table  stock,  but  this 
may  not  continue  long.  Times  are  bad  with  the  potato 
growers  in  the  United  States  where  practically  all  of 
our  certified  seed  goes.  Virginia  and  the  Eastern  Shore 
are  the  island’s  best  customers.  These  people  appear 
to  use  the  island  seed  every  year.  They  get  them  to 

Norfolk,  Va.,  in  shiploads  of  as  many  as  200,000 

bushels,  at  a  low  freight  rate.  All  island  potatoes,  for 

the  South,  go  by  great  big  steamers,  none  by  rail.  In 

the  same  way  all  seed  stock  for  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  and  the  vicinity  of  that  part  of  New  York,  go 
by  big  steamers  of  five  to  eight  thousand  tons  capacity, 
thus  ensuring  a  low  freight  rate. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  its  disadvantage  in  being 
an  island,  but  it  has  its  compensations  in  the  matter 
of  potato  shipping.  In  this  way  it  has  no  competitors. 
Last  Spring  many  thousands  of  bushels  of  certified  seed 
stock  were  sold  as  table  stock,  there  being  no  Spring 
demand.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  millions  of 
bushels  of  prime  certified  seed  will  have  to  be  sold  as 
table  stock  at  the  general  market  price  of  potateos. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  j.  A.  mac  donald. 


Profitable  Government  Railway 

An  estimated  profit  of  $850,000  was  made  by  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  for  the 
year  ended  October  31.  1930.  A  check  for  this  amount 
has  been  sent  to  the  Ontario  government,  owner  of  the 
railway.  The  year  just  ended  is  regarded  as  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  T.  &  N.  O.  railway,  tak¬ 
ing  present  general  conditions  into  consideration. 

The  railway,  which  is  administered  by  a  commission, 
operates  over  500  miles  of  railway  in  Northern  On¬ 
tario.  The  main  line  extends  from  North  Bay  to  Coral 
Rapids,  a  distance  of  351  miles,  and  is  being  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended  to  Moose  Factory,  on  James  Bay,  a  further  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  100  miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  rail¬ 
way  will  reach  the  northern  seaport  in  1931.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  railway  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  development  of  the  lignite  coal  deposits  at  Black¬ 
smith  Rapids  on  the  Abitibi  River,  also  in  the  general 
development  of  the  mineral  deposits  and  other  resources 
of  this  area.  Moose  Factory,  Ontario’s  new  ocean  sea¬ 
port,  is  about  600  miles  directly  north  of  Toronto,  the 
capital  city  of  the  province. 


Some  Poultry  Market  Figures 

The  canning  of  poultry  is  becoming  a  large  industry 
in  this  country.  During  the  year  including  October, 
21,958,328  lbs.  were  canned.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  product,  as  the  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  for  this  period,  at  thb  four  largest  cities.  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  were  231.453,- 
909  lbs.  This  is  almost  the  same  amount  as  for  the 
previous  year. 


From  Southeastern  Wisconsin 

The  past  year  has  been  an  unusual  one  in  many  ways. 
We  expected  a  dry  spell  some  time  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  this  year  we  had  three  such  spells,  with  rain 
enough  falling  between  them  that  crops  did  not  fail  al¬ 
together.  No  crops  were  normal  or  average,  yet  con¬ 
sidering  the  season  they  were  better  than  one  would 
expect. 

Cucumbers  did  well,  while  melons  were  a  drug  on 
the  market.  The  drought  hastened  silo  filling  so  they 
began  in  August,  something  I  do  not  recall  happening 
before.  Most  of  the  filling  was  finished  three  weeks 
ahead  of  other  years.  There  were  a  few  tardy  ones 
who  planted  late  and  left  their  corn  to  grow  as  long 
as  frost  held  off.  early  in  October. 

Potato  growers  left  their  potatoes  in  for  the  same 


reason.  That  first  frost  did  not  injure  them,  and  very 
few  ivere  dug  when  decidedly  killing  frost  came  Oct. 
23,  followed  the  next  night  by  temperature  of  10  de¬ 
grees  above  zero.  Potatoes  exposed  or  near  the  sur¬ 
face  were  frozen,  so  quite  a  bit  of  damage  was  done. 
We  Avere  fortunate  in  having  all  of  ours  dug  and  in 
the  cellar.  The  early  ones  are  a  clear  record  of  our 
past  season — a  small  potato  surrounded  by  equal  sized 
outgroAvths,  and  then  the  central  one  in  some  instances 
e\  en  began  to  send  up  top  growth.  Late  ones  are  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  AA’ere  few  in  a  hill. 

Corn  husking  iioav  gives  a  better  yield  than  antici¬ 
pated.  We  have  not  fared  well,  and  yet  Ave  could  have 
had  things  far  Avorse,  judging  from  reports  of  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

There  seemed  to  be  more  grubs  than  ever  before.  Po¬ 
tatoes  dug  in  July  or  August  often  had  the  worm  actual¬ 
ly  in  the  hole  he  was  eating.  In  laAvns,  pastures  and 
Avoods  there  are  large  patches  of  dead  grass  where  the 
grubs  did  their  underground  work.  Those  spots  stand 
out  so  clear  against  the  rich  green  Fall  rains  have 
giA-en  to  the  rest  of  the  grass.  MBS.  Robert  oniscii. 

W  aukeslia  Co.,  Wis. 


New  Jersey  Cranberries 

High  quality  New  Jersey  cranberries  are  appearing 
in  plentiful  supply  on  eastern  markets  and  selling  at 
moderate  prices.  NeAAr  .Jersey  ranks  second  among  the 
States  in  the  production  of  cranberries,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  supply  is  produced  in  Burlington, 
Ocean  and  Atlantic  counties.  Areas  in  these  counties 
are  particularly  adapted  to  cranberry  culture  because  of 
their  moist,  low-lying,  acid  soil. 

About  144,000  barrels  of  the  crop  have  been  produced 
in  INeAv  Jersey  this  season,  as  compared  to  90,000  bar¬ 
rels,  last  year.  The  berries  this  year  are  of  generally 
good  quality,  though  someAvhat  smaller  than  usual  anil 
lighter  m  color. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  AVhen  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  North  Dakota  Opinion 

We  are  wheat  raisers  of  the  Spring  wheat  variety, 
and  farm  240  acres.  We  thank  you  for  the  editorial  in 
the  October  4  issue  on  consolidating  farms,  doing  away 
with  the  small  farmer.  Our  vieAvs  are  the  same  as 
yours.  V  e  do  not  think  there  are  many  farmers  avIio 
care  to  farm  under  a  “manager,”  but  the  way  things 
look  we  may  be  starved  to  it. 

The  Ioav  price  of  Avheat  is  caused  more  by  the  gam¬ 
blers  than  by  over-production.  We  do  not  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  growing  wheat  to  feed  that  class  of  people. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  was  not  created  to  help  the 
farmer  in  any  way  Ave  can  notice. 

Farmers  are  organizing  more  and  more.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  knoAv  that  it  will  only  take  about  half  of 
the  farmers  to  put  anything  across  and  Ave  do  not  think 
it  Avill  be  long  before  they  decide  to  do  something.  The 
common  people  have  always  been  the  backbone  of  the 
nation,  and  I  do  not  think  Ave  will  lie  doAvn  for  long — 
noAV  Avlien  Ave  have  bigger  problems  than  ever  to  solve. 
It  is  a  great  old  Avorld — may  she  keep  “sailing  on"  as 
we  try  to  do.  mrs.  roy  pierson. 

North  Dakota. 


Washington  County,  Tenn. 

The  youngest  son  brought  home  four  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  from  North  Carolina,  Avhere  he  said  they  had  them 
ricked  up,  hundreds  of  bushels,  covered  Avith  fodder. 
Potatoes,  the  very  nicest,  can  be  bought  for  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Trucks  are  an  aid  in  distributing  the  surplus, 
and  help  going  and  coming. 

There  lias  been  a  bountiful  supply  of  beef.  Many 
farmers  find  it  more  profitable  to  butcher  their  surplus 
stock  and  peddle  out  the  meat  than  to  dispose  of  them 
on  foot  at  2)4  to  4c  per  lb.  Our  greatest  problem  is 
roughage  and  corn,  though  Washington  County  has 
been  placed  on  the  list  for  reduced  freight  rates.  To 
those  Avho  have  no  money  it  brings  no  relief.  Poultry 
is  very  Joav.  We  are  only  offered  17c  for  turkeys,  13c 
for  chickens,  and  20c  for  butter.  Walnut  meats,  50c 
per  lb. ;  corn,  $1  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  SAveet  potatoes,  $1.25 
per  bu. :  beans,  $5  per  bu.  The  people  avIio  have  jobs 
should  be  able  to  live,  yet  many  cities  have  bread  lines, 
but  I  hope  that  an  adjustment  Avill  come  about  some 
way.  It  looks  hard  for  a  man  to  labor  all  day  on  the 
farm  for  $1  to  feed  a  man  Avho  receives  from  $4  to  $6 
per  day.  The  farmer  cannot  afford  to  hire  help  at  the 
present  price  of  farm  products,  and  yet  bread  sells  for 
10  and  15c  per  loaf.  Who  gets  the  surplus?  It  is  lost 
somewhere  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

We  sell  Avhole  milk;  it  averages  us  HYsc  per  gallon. 
The  truckman  receives  25c  per  CAvt.  for  hauling  it  to  a 
sub-station,  and  yet  buttermilk  sells  for  20c  per  gallon 
in  town.  p.  B.  p. 

Washington  Co.,  Tenn. 


News  from  Northeast  Ohio 

Business  the  last  feAV  days*  called  me  over  different 
sections.  I  find  much  of  the  1931  ploAving  is  done  and 
indications  of  big  acreage  going  out  to  crops.  There 
are  some  fine  fields  of  Winter  wheat,  and  some  spotted 
where  ground  aavus  too  dry  when  soAA’ing  time  came. 
Most  of  corn  husking  is  finished  Avith  fair  crop  only 
where  rain  fell  during  the  Summer.  There  is  only  a 
half  crop  of  potatoes. 

I  never  saAV  dirt  roads  better  in  Fall  than  now. 
Hunting  has  begun  Avith  reckless  handling  of  firearms, 
and  human  beings  killed  as  Avell  as  wild  game.  I  saAv 
a  A’acant  farmhouse  Avith  tAvo  AvindoAvs  on  both  floors 
where  bullets  had  been  fired  through  them  into  the 
house,  one  imbedded  into  the  clock  mantel. 

Farmers  are  feeding  off  from  their  meadows  to  save 
feed  from  the  barn,  there  being  no  Fall  rains  to  speak 
of.  There  is  no  tramping  of  neAV  seeding. 

Yesterday  I  Avas  down  on  the  markets  and  saAv  the 
following  prices  50-lb.  sacks  of  cabbage,  75c;  onions, 
69c  for  50  lbs. ;  Winter  squashes,  2c  lb. ;  potatoes,  35c 
pk. ;  butter,  45  to  50c ;  eggs,  45c.  l.  w.  l. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  New  York 


November  1. — I  heard  a  lone  bluebird 
this  morning,  and  I  wondered  how  it  came 
to  be  separated  from  the  flocks  which 
went  south  several  weeks  ago.  The  first 
nuthatch  came  to  the  elm  tree  in  the 
rain  this  afternoon,  looking  to  see  if 
there  were  any  crumbs  left  of  that  suet 
which  I  put  out  a  year  ago.  My  alarm 
clock  is  really  worthless  as  far  as  waking 
me  up  in  the  morning  is  concerned,  for 
the  blue  jays  come  every  morning  to  hop 
about  in  the  maple  tree  outside  my  win¬ 
dow  and  serenade  me.  They  seem  to  be 
(juite  glad  that  the  colder  weather  has 
come,  and  will  be  equally  glad  to  welcome 
Spring.  I'd  hate  to  live  where  the 
seasons  didn't  change.  Best  wishes  for 
the  next  year. — Bee  Bee  Gee  (Alumna), 
Connecticut. 


“The  wind  came  by  one  cold,  gray  day, 
And  swept  the  brightest  leaves  away.” 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 

New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

Indian  Summer 

These  are  the  days  when  birds  come  back, 
A  very  few,  a  bird  or  two, 

To  take  a  backward  look. 

These  are  the  days  when  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old,  sophistries  of  June, — 

A  blue  and  gold  mistake. 

Oh,  fraud  that  cannot  cheat  the  bee, 
Almost  thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief. 

Till  ranks  of  seeds  their  witness  bear 
And  softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a  timid  leaf ! 

O,  sacrament  of  summer  days, 

O  last  communion  in  the  haze, 

Permit  a  child  to  join, 

Thy  sacred  emblems  to  partake, 

Thy  consecrated  bread  to  break, 

Taste  thine  immortal  wine  ! 

— Emily  Dickinson. 


My  third  is  in  crepe  but  not  in  tulle, 

My  fourth  in  line  but  not  in  rule, 

My  fifth  is  in  radish  but  not  in  peas, 
My  whole  is  a  South  American  beast. 
— Helen  Ivozloski  (11),  New  York. 


Riddle 

As  soft  as  a  pillow, 

As  white  as  milk, 

It’s  there  in  the  morning 
As  thin  as  the  silk. 

With  fragments  so  threadlike 
And  pencilled  so  fine, 

We  greet  it,  yet  fear  it, — 

For  now  is  the  time. 

— By  Geraldine  Croes  (16),  New 
J  ersey. 


The  answer  to  Enigma  No.  1  was 
“Color”  and  to  Enigma  No.  2  is  “Adams” 
and  to  the  riddle  was  “Grape.” 


November  2. — Here  I  am,  late  as 
usual.  And  I  had  six  months  in  which 
to  write  this.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  about  it?  The  weather  is  more 
important.  We.  had  no  killing  frost  here 
until  the  twentieth  of  October,  about  20 
days  later  than  usual.  Up  until  that 
time,  the  days  were  almost  as  warm  as 
Summer.  Although,  since  then,  the 
weather  has  been  more  seasonable,  some 
of  the  hardier  flowers  are  still  blooming. 
Petunias  are  almost  as  pretty  as  ever, 
and  one  stock,  and  one  hollyhock  are 
still  “carrying  on  !” 

I  believe  the  last  notes  I  wrote  in 
April  were  about  the  flowers  I  intended 
to  plant.  I  can  tell  you  the  results  now. 
Of  the  Dahlia  seed  I  planted  four  plants 
grew,  and  three  of  those  bloomed.  Two 
were  dark  red,  the  other  yellow.  They 
are  just  ordinary  Dahlias,  but  it  is  fun 
watching  to  see  what  they  are  going  to 
be.  Only  two  Gannas  grew  from  seed, 
and  the  Iris  seed  did  not  come  up  at  all. 
The  marigolds,  tall  and  dwarf,  Zinnias, 
and  Coreopsis  did  the  best  of  anything. 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Schlesinger  (10), 
New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  sumac  This  seemed  to  be  an 
easy  one.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  whom  the  “horns”  belonged.  Now 
let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  this 
next  one,  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
as  a  secret,  is  part  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

I  am  an  evergreen  shrub  named  by 
the  Germans  from  the  supposed  resem¬ 
blance  of  my  slender  stalk  to  the  long 
legs  and  neck  of  a  bird.  1  grow  in  peaty 
bogs  and  marshy  grounds,  and  am  a  small 
wiry  shrub  with  creeping,  thread-likte 
branches,  and  small,  oval  leaves  more 
or  less  rolled  back  from  the  edges.  Large 
quantities  of  my  fruit  are  collected  in 
some  places,  though  the  draining  of  bogs 
has  made  me  scarce  where  I  was  plenti¬ 
ful.  My  blossoms  are  small,  and  of  a 
deep,  flesh  color.  My  fruit  is  round,  and 
bright  red  in  color. 

What  Am  I? — Sent  by  Elspeth  Field 
(11),  New  York. 


Enigma  No.  I 

My  first  is  in  pick  but  not  in  choose, 

My  second  is  in  find  but  not  in  lose, 

My  third  is  in  cold  but  not  in  warm, 

My  fourth  is  in  wind  but  not  in  storm, 
My  fifth  is  in  dark  but  not  in  light, 

My  sixth  is  in  strength  but  not  in  might, 
My  seventh  in  blast  but  not  in  gale,  _ 

My  whole  a  welcome  aid  to  the  Pilgrims. 

—  By  Clark  Allender  (16),  West 
Virginia. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  tree  but  not  in  limb, 
My  second  in  fat,  and  not  in  slim, 


For  November — By  Mildred  Schlesinger  (16),  New  York 


Margaret  Gorham  (16),  New  York 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  haven’t  writ¬ 
ten  before  in  six  years,  and  I  think  it’s 
about  time  I  started  again,  don’t  you? 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  myself  taken 
up  in  our  woods.  The  basket  contains  • 
hickorynuts.  My  dog  Betty  is  also  with 
me. — Margaret  Gorham  (16),  New  York. 


Mary  Snow  (14),  Connecticut 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  a  picture 
of  me  taken  in  our  backyard.  I  enjoy 
reading  O.  P.  very  much.  Will  some  of 
you  write  to  me? — Mary  Snow  (14), 
Connecticut. 


Easel  Taylor  (16),  Neio  York 
Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  Our  Page  a 
long  time.  I  am  sending  a  photo  of  me 
taken  at  school,  and  would  like  to  join 
Our  Page. — Hazel  Taylor  (16),  New 
York. 


Deep  Water 

In  palaces  of  coral  and  of  pearl, 

Mid  forests  of  sea-trees, 

....  ,T  „  ,  The  water-nymphs  play. 

Charles  Ransom  (14),  New  York  An  eternal  greenish  twilight 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  looking  at  Is  their _ day. _ 
your  drawings  for  a  long  time.  I  won  Their  night  is  one  cool  sweep  of  tide, 
second  prize  in  Hawthorne  high  school  That  carries  the  day  back  to  the  shore, 
and  would  like  to  enter  a  drawing  in  O.  And  then  away  _  . 

P. — Charles  Ransom  (14),  New  York.  — Jane  Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 


-V.. 


November  29,  1930 

They  always  are  covered  with  flowers, 
and  are  easy  to  grow,  which  certainly 
suits  me.  Now  I  have  a  notion  I  want  to 
try  a  rock  garden.  Can  anyone  give  me 
any  help? 

I  spent  two  days  last  week  along 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  am  going  back  to¬ 
morrow,  which  is  the  first  day  of  duck 
hunting.  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  imagine 
I  am  in  a  war.  Enough  chatter.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  November  Page,  (if 
course  it  will  be  the  best  yet.  Every 
month  is  always  better  than  the  month 
before.  With  best  wishes  for  Our  Page. 
— Maeretta  Hershey  (Alumna),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (Alumnus), 
Pennsylvania 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  This  idea  of  an  illus¬ 
tration  popped  into  my  head  all  of  a 
sudden.  It  just,  seems  like  all  of  us 
Alumni  board  this  joyful  Autumn  special 
no  matter  what  we  may  be  doing. 

I  had  such  an  enjoyable  vacation  motor 
trip  via  camping  through  New  England 
States  and  Canada  this  Summer ;  per¬ 
haps  within  a  stone's  throw  from  many  of 
our  contributors.  Although  not  attending 
art  school  at  present  I  do  poster  work 
as  a  hobby.  If  you  can  use  this  sketch, 
very  much  obliged  and  being  interested 
as  ever  in  Our  Page,  I  wish  you,  Iva 
Unger  and  Our  Page,  the  best  of  success. 
— Franklin  S.  Kohler,  Pennsylvania. 


“The  fact .  that  Our  Page  celebrates 
its  birthday  in  November,  is  in  a  sense, 
symbolic.  For  November,  far  from  being 
the  melancholy  month  that  it  is  so  often 
called,  brings  to  us  new  leisure  and 
freedom  from  the  strenuous  duties  of 
outdoor  farm  work,  and  opens  to  us  a 
new  season  in  which  we  may  find  more 
time  to  read,  to  study,  and  to  play.  And 
Our  Page  opened  to  us  a  way  to  employ 
the  fruits  of  our  leisure.” — Berta  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Connecticut. 


“I  would  like  to  say  ‘Hello’  to  A1  Kirk 
and  Norman  Halloek  (if,  by  chance,  he 
comes  down  to  earth  occasionally)  who 
were  fellow  rivals  for  honor  in  O.  P. 
years  ago.  Also  to  Carl  Ratseh  and  Iona 
AVelker,  to  wish  success  to  them,  and  to 
all  the  members  of  O.  P.  now.  and  urge 
them  to  keep  up  the  good  work.” — Mildred 
F.  Beebe,  Connecticut. 


“I  am  still  interested  in  Our  Page, 
even  though  I  haven’t  contributed  for 
nearly  two  years.  My  first  drawing  which 
appeared  on  O.  P.  was  that  of  a  deer, 
entitled  “Who  Goes  There?”  It  was 
printed  either  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Time  has  flown  by  like  an  *  eagle,  on 
tireless  wings.  It  seems  like  a  year.  I 
have  all  my  sketches  and  poem's  in  a 
scrap  book,  and  many  a  day  have  I  spent 
looking  at  them,  and  bringing  back  those 
days  when  I  was  a  regular  contributor.” 
— Pearl  Lynn,  New  York. 


“It  seems  good  to  write  to  the  page  I 
have  taken  so  much  pride  and  comfort 
in.  If  my  little  boy,  Joseph,  aged  one 
year,  is  like  his  mother,  he  will,  in  a 
few  years  be  sending  to  Our  Page.  I 
haven’t  drawn  with  pen  and  ink  in  so 
long  it  is  rather  difficult.  All  my  draw¬ 
ings  I  do  are  paintings.  I  live  on  a  farm 
a  mile  from  my  old  home.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  all  the  old  contributors,  I 
remain.” — Charlotte  Booth,  New  York. 


“Just  a  few  lines,  dear  friends,  to  let 
you  know  that  Skinny  is  still  alive  and 
kicking.  I  see  many  new  names  among 
the  artists  and  poets  of  Our  Page;  names 
destined  perhaps  for  fame  in  the  outside 
world.  Good  luck  to  all  of  you,  and  may 
fate  be  kind.  Your  work  is  very  inspir¬ 
ing  to  one  whose  every  effort  seems  crude 
and  unskilled.  Ever  fondly  yours.” — Earl 
O.  Anderson,  New  Hampshire. 


“First  of  all  I  would  like  to  express  my  - 
appreciation  for  your  cordial  invitation 
to  the  alumni,  whose  work  is  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  this  month’s  department  of  Our 
Page.  As  an  alumnus  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  of  praise  to  all  the  contri¬ 
butors  of  O.  P.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  are  some  mighty  talented  poetic 
minds.  As  to  the  diaries,  what  more 
could  be  asked?  They  are  splendid.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  all  our  young  artists  on 
their  wonderful  work.  Three  hearty 
cheers  for  all  our  girls  and  boys.” — An¬ 
thony  A.  Joy,  New  York. 


“I  have  been  a  reader  of  O.  P.  for  11 
years,  though  I  haven’t  been  a  contri¬ 
butor  since  1925.  I  have  some  of  those 
old  pages  in  front  of  me,  now.  Now 
I  am  20  years  old.  and  a  senior  at  one 
of  the  oldest  normal  schools  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  I  still  read  Our  Page 
with  interest.” — Miriam  Tilden,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


“I  hardly  think,  Iva  Unger,  that  you 
can  realize  how  much  this  alumni  page 
means  to  us  who  are  no  longer  eligible. 
I  had  quite  a  few  things  printed,  so  I 
consider  myself  a  real  alumna.  I  am 
sending  you  my  contrihuton  to  the 
Alumni  Page.” — Alice  Weik.  Connecticut. 
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Drawn  by  Jane  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 


Oct.  31. — It  started  during  the  night.  I 
dreamt  that  someone  gave  me  a  ticket  to 
the  Yale  game,  Saturday.  I  awoke  to  find 
my  precious  ticket  vanishing  into  thin 
air.  Slightly  peeved,  I  glanced  out  of 
the  window  and  sure  enough,  there  it 
was  raining  again.  It  took  me  only  a 
few  minutes  to  find  out  I  had  overslept 
and  breakfast  was  over,  for  my  late  ap¬ 
pearance  caused  quite  a  few  sarcastic 
remarks.  Another  glance  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  lo  and  behold !  it  was  snowing, 
which  looked  lots  better  to  me  than  rain. 
Five  minutes  later,  it  had  turned  to 
rain  again,  then  snow,  and  so  on  till 
afternoon.  About  2 :30  I  got  the  bright 
idea  in  my  head  I  wanted  to  try  out  a 
different  storage  battery  on  our  radio.  I 
brought  it  in  from  the  garage,  squeezed 
myself  behind  the  radio  and  pulled  the 
battery  after  me.  Then  the  fun  began, 
only  it  wasn’t  funny  to  me.  I  lifted, 
tugged  and  pushed  and  panted,  then  fi¬ 
nally  got  it  part  way  in  the  back.  I  at¬ 
tached  the  wires  and  got  up  to  turn  it 
on,  when  out  slipped  the  battery  and 
landed,  believe  me  or  not,  %-inch  from 
my  toe.  From  various  comments,  I  gath¬ 
ered  it  made  somewhat  of  a  noise  too. 
After  several  minutes  of  struggling,  I  got 
it  back  in  place  again,  and  hooked  up. 
The  job  was  done.  With  a  triumphant 
grin  I  turned  it  on,  listened  expectantly, 
and  not  a  sound  greeted  my  ears.  The 
battery  was  dead.  All  that  trouble  for 
nothing.  Oh,  yes,  I  put  back  the  old  one 
and  maybe  that  blast  of  music  didn’t 
sound  sweet  to  these  ears.  At  supper 
time,  usually,  my  favorite  program  comes 
in.  But  tonight  of  all  nights  it  came  in 
after  supper.  Try  and  hear  a  program 
with  dishes  clattering.  I  pleaded,  threat- 
ened  and  argued  for  silence,  all  to  no 
avail.  Half  way  through  the  program 
I  had  already  worked  myself  to  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  had  I  heard  the  rest 
plainly  I  wouldn’t  have  enjoyed  it.  All 
quiet  again,  I  sat  down  to  draw.  I  had 
just  about  touched  the  paper,  when  up 
leaped  the  dog,  letting  out  a  terrific  bark. 

I  jumped  a  foot,  and  I’ll  wager  you 
would  too.  Needless  to  say  he  went  out 
of  the  door  mighty  fast.  I  settled  down 
again,  but  try  as  hard  as  I  did,  I  couldn’t 
get  a  drawing  to  my  liking.  I  usually 
get  two  or  three  done,  but  tonight  I 
only  finished  one  that  didn’t  suit  me  at 
all.  I  felt  like  flinging  everything  right 
and  left,  but  I  wasn’t  alone  in  the  room. 

I  gave  up.  With  more  force  than  neces¬ 
sary  I  threw  the  things  in  a  drawer, 
slammed  it  shut  and  went  to  bed.  What 
a  day  this  has  been !  Afterthought :  We 
have  our  beautiful  days,  but  we  sure 
have  our  hectic  days  too.  Today  has 
proved  that. — “Tommy”  (Alumna). 


Oct.  13. — Last  night,  while  lying  awake 
listening  to  Pedro  read,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  actually  heard  the 
clock  stop  ticking. — “Larabie”  (Alumna). 


Nov.  1. — Now  comes  November,  a 
month  that  I  like.  Ideally  it  should  not 
have  too  many  dark  days  and  should  not 
be  cold  but  pleasantly  cool.  Today  fits 
that  exactly.  I  shook  the  big  apple  tree 
in  the  garden  today.  The  apples  will 
be  used  to  make  cider.  Dad  had  almost 
decided  there  were  not  enough  apples  to 
bother  with,  but  I  guess  he  decided  again 
when  he  saw  them  on  the  ground.  They 
were  somewhat  hidden  by  the  foliage  on 
the  tree. — “Jette.” 


Oct.  20.- — Everything  here  is  now 
school,  school  and  school.  When  the 
work  is  done  in  the  morning  it  is  time 
to  go  to  school,  and  when  we  get  home 
at  night  it  is  just  about  time  to  begin 
all  over  again.  Things  around  school  are 
running  pretty  smoothly  now.  Our  foot¬ 
ball  team  is  as  yet  undefeated.  The 
wind,  which  has  been  blowing  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  suddenly  decided  to  ease  up 
and  this  morning  there  was  a  heavy 
frost.  It  looked  like  snow  on  the  ground 
at  first  sight.  The  only  trouble  I  have 
on  cold  nights  is  trying  to  keep  Cicero 
from  getting  all  the  covers. 

Oct.  30. — Everyone  in  school  seemed  to 
be  getting  ready  for  tonight.  Various 
plans  made  and  were  approved.  We 
played  Middletown  and  defeated  them  12- 
0  in  a  very  loose  game.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  a  dance  in  Avondale.  On  the 
way  home  we  saw  the  results  of  the  eve¬ 
ning;  however  they  didn’t  affect  us  any. 

I  had  a  hard  time  keeping  my  legions 
straight  because  they  all  felt  like  having 
some  fun.  In  spite  of  my  precautions 
an  enemy  camp  was  raided  and  their  mas¬ 
cot  stolen.  They  brought  back  quite  a 
lot  of  shields  and  spears  as  a  reward 
for  their  labors.  As  they  stand  now  I 
am  expecting  a  call  from  the  victims  any 
time  at  all.  The  men,  however,  are  on 
edge,  and  now  the  mascot  will  stay  in 
our  camp.  So  far  so  good. 

Oct.  31. — The  wind  was  feeling  good 
today  and  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
the  house.  In  the  afternoon  I  got  the  • 
Chicago-Princeton  game  on  the  radio.  In 
the  evening  we  took  in  a  party  which 
proved  to  be  a  dead  one.  It  was  very  cold 
and  I  wasn’t  sorry  when  I  got  home. 
(Continued  on  Page  1301) 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  New  York 
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Drawn  by  Mildred  Schlesinger  (16), 
New  York 
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How  You  Feel  as  an  Alumnus — Drawn 
by  Charles  Ransom  (14),  Neio  York 
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Drawn  by  Betty  Dickinson  (14), 
New  York 


Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

Dear  Friends :  Here  is  a  good  recipe 
for  cottage  pudding,  baked  either  in  the 
oven  or  boiled  in  a  pudding  bag.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  egg,  one  cup  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  one  cup  milk,  two  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Raisins  or  nuts 
may  be  added  if  desired.  Use  lemon 
sauce. — Elma  Titus  (13),  New  Jersey. 


The  Bonfire — Drawn  by  Pearl  Wilfert 
(19),  New  York 


First  Boat  Ashore — Drawn  by  Stanley 
Brown,  New  York 
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Village  Satcmill — Drawn  by  Jackson 
Moody  (16),  New  York 


November  Moonlight — Drawn  by  Pearl 
Lynn  {Alumna),  New  York 


Another  Collie — Drawn  by  Jane  Fenner 
(13),  New  York 


Wild  Geese — Drawn  by  Helen  Wright 
(16),  New  York 


The  Turkeys — Draicn  by  Alice  Cheio 
(18),  New  Jersey 


Oriainql  poems 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 


Fugitive 

Lay  the  cloth  for  your  supper,  and  kettle 
on  hearth-fire  again, 

And  set,  for  the  sake  of  the  straying,  a 
light  on  the  sill ; 

The  highway  is  lost  in  the  snowdrift,  and 
yet  the  wind,  storming, 

Whips  frosty-flaked  arrows  of  snow 
across  the  wide  hill. 


But  here  purrs  the  kettle,  and  here  might 
your  white  hands  be  spinning. 

Melodies  out  of  the  silver  of  needle  and 
thread : 

Mourn  you  then  for  the  wings  of  a  wild 
bird  freighted  with  Winter, 

Too  tardily  seeking  the  haven  where 
Summer  has  fled? 

Come  now,  be  contented  to  doze,  like  a 
sleepy-eyed  kitten, 

Or  chat  with  your  knitting,  or  take  up 
your  seam,  as  before : 

What  wits  one  daft-hearted  bird  scudding 
under  the  tempest, 

That  will  drum  with  his  wung  on  the 
pane  of  your  window  no  more? 

— Lois  I.  Russel  (Alumna), 

New  York. 


Geometry 

The  propositions  are  so  hard  ; 

I  study  half  the  night; 

And  yet  my  efforts  are  in  vain ; 

I  still  am  in  a  plight. 

I  dream  of  angles  A  and  B  ; 

They  never  let  me  rest ; 

And  every  month  my  blood  runs  cold ; 
When  teacher  says  “a  test.” 

__  — Marjorie  Gibson  (15), 

New  York. 


Autumn  Miracles 

Changing  leaves 
Flutter  from  the  trees. 

The  grass  bends 

Waiting  for  the  snow-white  sheet 
Of  Winter. 

The  chill  air  sets  the  world  whirling. 
These — 

Are  miracles  of  Autumn. 

— Gordon  Louis  Florence  (15), 
Massachusetts. 


Mountain  Camp 

(A  Rhyme  from  the  Rockies.) 

The  moon  looked  down  through  lace-work 
Of  a  pine  that  never  dies. 

The  incense  from  our  camp-fire 
Rose  to  the  starlit  skies. 

The  jagged  towers  of  granite  rock 
Threw  shadows  long  and  grim ; 

And  near  at  hand  two  yellow  eyes 
Blinked  at  us  from  a  limb. 

The  firelight  danced  grotesquely 
Upon  the  canyon  wall ; 

Two  coyotes  far  upon  the  rim 
Sent  over  a  weird  call. 

The  lights  down  in  the  valley 
Looked  envious  of  our  nest ; 

Then  everything  grew  peaceful ; 

And  settled  down  to  rest. 

— Florence  Swan,  Colorado. 


Draicn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 

New  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 

“These  are  the  days  when  birds  come 
back — very  few— a  bird  or  two — to  take 
a  backward  look.” — Memory  Verse. 

We  make  our  bow  to  the  great  invisible 
company  of  the  Alumni.  I  wish  that 
there  were  more  of  these  birds  who  come 
back,  and  that  those  who  did  come  had 
told  us  more  of  the  flight  into  the  un¬ 
known.  They  feel  that  the  time  is  not 
ready  for  the  telling  their  tale.  True, 
it  becomes  more  worth  telling  as  the 
years  pass  by. 

May  we  protest  that  what  we  want 
from  them  is  not  compliments  for  our 
carrying  on  of  their  work?  It  is  the  bit 
of  contact  with  them,  the  glimpse  of  the 
spirit  we  knew  and  loved.  We  shall  not 
forget  them.  They  are  too  precious,  too 
necessary  to  our  courage.  In  10,  15,  or 
20  years,  we  shall  recognize  their  names. 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  a  boy  and 
a  girl  correspondent  of  North  Dakota, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  life  is  not  quite 
so  different  on  the  plains  as  we  thought, 
and  as  indeed  it  once  was.  These  cor¬ 
respondents  are  interested  in  receiving 
letters  from  ns.  and  I  think  they  will  not 
be  disappointed. 

Can  you  imagine  the  long  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour  train  stopping  for  water  at 
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tiny  remote  stations  set  far  back  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies?  Then  fancy  me  hur¬ 
rying  into  these  stations  with  a  slip  of 
paper  ej  which  was  written  the  name  and 
add!  va  of  Our  Page,  its  aims  and  needs. 
Bui  (  never  found  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves  in  the  station,  and  the  Pull¬ 
man  porters  are  very  faithful  to  instruc¬ 
tions  not  to  let  their  travelers  out  of 
their  sight.  I  was  always  compelled  to 
make  my  visit  very  brief  and  had  to  en¬ 
trust  the  precious  paper  to  an  embar¬ 
rassed  and  no  doubt  pitying  agent.  The 
most  delightful  moments  on  the  tour  are 
when  one  wakes  up  in  the  morning  to 
find  out  where  he  is,  and  the  times  when 
the  train  takes  water  and  the  nimblest 
passengers  are  allowed  to  descend  and 
mix  with  the  natives. 

We  happen  to  have  a  poem  from  Jack- 
son  Moody  without  a  title,  and  a  crayon 
drawing  of  Lake  Louise  (in  the  Canadian 
Rockies).  The  poem  fits  the  sketch,  and 
we  are  using  them  together  with  the  ap¬ 
proval,  I  trust,  of  both  artists.  This  is 
the  spot  that  travelers  call  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world,  and  so  re¬ 
mote  is  it  that  bears  come  down  the 
mountains  every  night  for  the  hotel  left¬ 
overs. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  Our  Page. 
It  is  not  a  club.  It  is  simply  a  space  set 
aside  11  years  ago  by  H.  W.  Collingwood, 
our  former  editor-in-chief,  for  boys  and 
girls  of  the  country.  Think  of  him  and 
thank  him  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  you 
who  have  cause.  Send  all  contributions 
to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City,  before  the  fifth  of  the  month 
if  intended  for  December.  Contributions 
are  received  at  any  time. 


Drawn  by  June  Doolitile 

The  Hunt  Cry  of  the  Pack 

On  a  steep  and  rocky  hilltop 
With  a  view  for  miles  around, 

Stood  a  creature,  stiff  and  silent, 

Rigid  there  without  a  sound. 

Bright  stars  twinkled  down  upon  him 
From  a  sky  of  inky  black, 

And  the  moonlight  shone  down  silver, 
On  this  leader  of  the  pack. 

Suddenly,  with  head  turned  skyward 
He  left  forth  a  wild-beast  cry 
That  re-echoed  through  the  valley 
And  reached  nearly  to  the  sky. 

All  the  wolves  which  had  been  waiting, 
Still  but  restless,  down  below, 

Came  a-speeding  at  this  summons, 

At  this  call  which  all  wolves  know. 

And  the  leader  led  them  onward, 

O’er  the  plains,  through  forests,  too, 
Always  watching  for  a  rabbit, 

For  a  deer,  or  caribou. 

For  this  was  the  Autumn  hunt  cry, 

And  it  meant  an  all-night  feast, 

In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight, 

Till  bright  streaks  gleamed  in  the  East. 

— June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

“You  had  a  fine  selection  of  autumnal 
poetry  on  October’s  Page.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  fully  appreciate  Randolph  East- 
burn’s  fine  compliment.  I  am  glad  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  ‘the  critics.’  They  must 
be  rather  uncomfortable  bugbears.  Plow 
tall  are  you?  I  have  been  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  Setsuko’s  height  by  comparison 
to  yours.  So  far  I  bave  failed.’’ — Lois 
Russell  (Alumna),  New  York.  (Iva  Ung¬ 
er  is  5  feet  6%  inches.) 

“I  wonder  if  Jane  Goddard  might  be 
hiding  under  that  magnificent  name  of 
Violet?”  —  Elizabeth  Weaver,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“I  sure  hate  to  see  October  go.  _Y\  e 
haven’t  had  a  rainy  day  this  month — just 
sunshine  and  3Tellow  leaves  and  _  blue 
mountains.  Perfect  weather  for  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  football  and  golf.  I’ve 
been  hiking  nearly  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  this  Fall.  One  afternoon  while  I 
was  down  in  a  small  ‘pocket’  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  I  happened  to  see  the  evening  star 
peeping  over  the  rim  of  the  canyon.  It 
was  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  but 
the  gloom  down  in  the  canyon  was  what 
made  the  star  visible.” — Florence  Swan, 
Colorado. 

“What  do  you  think?  Dad  has  sold  the 
farm.  Yes,  sold  it.  The  woods,  the 
Rainbow  Falls,  the  pines — O  how  I  shall 
miss  them  !  When  the  last  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  was  being  carried  to  the  truck  I 
stole  back  to  my  woods  for  one  last  good- 
by  to  my  friends,  the  pines.  Plere  I  am 
miles  away.  I  like  it  here,  but  I  am 
nraying  that  soon  we  shall  have  another 
farm  with  a  woods,  a  tiny  falls,  and 
three  lovely  pines.” — Fanclxion  Delmar, 
New  York. 

“I  am  out  in  the  backyard  playing  with 
my  baby  brother,  and  writing  between 


plays.  The  sky  is  so  blue,  today.  The 
clouds  look  like  great  fluffy  balls  of  cot¬ 
ton.  I  love  to  watch  the  sea  gulls.  They 
fly  close  to  the  water,  and  suddenly  they 
swoop  down  and  catch  a  small  iisb  that 
came  too  near  the  surface.  Days  like 
this  I  want  to  wander  through  the  woods, 
and  there  aren’t  any  here.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  O.  P.  readers  to  write  to  me. 
I’m  rather  lonesome  here,  as  I  haven’t 
made  any  friends  yet.  I  don’t  go  to'sehool 
this  year,  and  time  passes  very  slowly.  I 
am  17.” — Marguerite  Stevenson,  Ohio. 

“Knock!  Knock!  May  I  come  in?  Here 
I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Wisconsin 
and  am  knocking  on  your  door.  I  see 
you  have  in  your  circle  a  great  group  of 
artists  and  scribes.  May  I  join  in  the 
fun  ?” — “Wisconsin  Badger.” 

“It  sure  is  pleasing  to  know  that  some¬ 
one  can  sling  ink  besides  Pembroke.  Per¬ 
haps  the  “unknown”  would  like  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  his  abilities  by  writing  a 
diary  and  signing  a  name,  wise,  or  other¬ 
wise.  Although  all  of  the  diaries  are 
good,  I  do  not  think  any  have  yet  come 
up  to  the  standard  made  by  Pembroke. 
Maybe  this  is  because  his  diary  is  the 
first  thing  I  read  the  first  time  I  dis¬ 
covered  O.  P.” — Randolph  Eastburn,  Del¬ 
aware. 

“I  was  tickled  pink  at  seeing  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  poem  published.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  other  boys  and  girls  of  my  age 
(10)  from  Ohio  or  New  York.  I  used  to 
live  ‘out  west’  in  Ohio.” — Jackson  B. 
Moody,  New  York. 


My  Caterpillars 

Oct.  15. — I  have  a  box  in  which  I  keep 
caterpillars.  They  do  not  seem  to  mind 
living  in  the  house.  I  keep  the  box 
covered  with  thin  cloth.  Inside,  I  have 
some  grass  and  leaves,  a  little  dirt  spread 
even  with  some  small  clam  and  snail 
shells  scattered  in  it.  In  one  corner  is 
a  caterpillar  in  a  brown  cocoon.  I  have 
been  waiting  impatiently  for  the  butterfly 
with  downy  wings  to  emerge. 

Before  I  started  my  box  I  had  some 
caterpillars  in  a  jar.  One  spun  a  cocoon 
and  came  out  an  orange  and  black  beauty. 
I  put  a  saucer  with  a  little  sugar  and 
water  on  it.  I  watched  while  he  uncoiled 
his  long  tongue  and  went  after  it.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  butterfly 
in  the  process  of  eating.  Afterwards  lie 
cleans  hs  tongue  and  rolls  it  up  until 
the  next  meal.— The  Wisconsin  Badger. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  1303) 

After  Glow. — Some  “flaming  mystery” 
thinks  that  somebody  besides  Pembroke 
can  write  diaries.  It  was  the  reading  of 
one  of  Pembroke's  diaries  that  inspired 
me  to  try  my  hand,  and  I  know  I  have  a 
long  way  to  go  yet  to  be  a  success.  Here’s 
hoping  that  the  unknown  tries  his  hand 
in  this  game  and  signs  his  name,  whether 
false  or  true.  My  legions  are  resting  now 
after  a  little  fun  with  the  Germans. 
Only  a  few  were  injured  and  none  severe¬ 
ly.  *  It’s  nice  to  be  lucky  as  some  of  you 
probably  know. — “Caesar  the  Second.” 

Oct.  20. — Fierce,  cold  wind  howling 
around  the  corners  like  Winter.  Husked 
corn  all  day  today  (nigh  frizzed)  and 
saw  a  dirigible  this  afternoon.  Too  cold 
to  watch  it. 

Oct.  23. — It  is  much  warmer  today. 
Husked  corn  again  and  hauled  in  the 
fodder.  I  guessed  at  a  fat  man’s  weight 
all  day.  Kit  wore  a  pair  of  overalls  and 
we  furnished  the  laughter. 

Nov.  1. — Cloudy  and  just  about  cold 
enough  for  this  time  of  year.  I  husked 
corn  awhile  and  then  Dad  had  some  feed 
to  grind,  so  Kit  and  I  helped  get  the  load 
on.  Then  we  got  clear  for  the  day  and 
a  ride  up  in  the  bargain.  The  first  day  of 
gunning,  and  boy,  what  a  lot  of  gunners ! 
As  fast  as  one  gang  leaves  another  comes. 
Aeroplanes,  too,  flying  all  the  time.  Gee, 
I  wish  I  was  an  aviator. — Pat. 

Sept.  23. — Drove  car  to  school  today. 
Everything  was  about  as  usual,  including 
glee  club,  for  Ruth  smiled  and  snapped 
alternately  as  she  had  done  for  the  last 
two  years.  After  school  I  painted  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  water  colors.  That  I  enjoyed, 
and  was  feeling  much  more  optimistic  as 
I  wrote  my  day's  diary. 

Sept.  27. — Picked  up  two  or  three 
bushels  of  apples  from  under  my  biggest 
apple  tree.  There  are  still  lots  to  get,  so 
I’ve  plenty  of  work  ahead.  The  folks 
think  my  apples  too  green  for  eating,  but 
I  enjoy  them  this  way.  I  wonder  what 
kind  of  apples  they  are.  They  are  big 
and  red  (and  green).  They  are  perfect¬ 
ly  delicious. 

Oct.  30. — Football  game  today.  We 
beat  them  all  hollow.  The  score,  13-0  in 
our  favor  was  our  result  of  lots  of  hard 
work.  Went  to  grandpa’s  tonight  and 
got  some  grapes  for  our  own  use.  Mother 
is  going  to  make  grape  juice!  I  certainly 
love  that!  This  is  really  quite  a  grape 
country,  though  some  people  haven't  be¬ 
gan  picking  theirs  yet  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  prices.  Frost  scheduled  for  to¬ 
night. 

Oct.  31. — Carmen  had  a  friend  of  hers 
spend  the  night  with  her,  so  I  had  to  help 
entertain  her.  We  played  “parchesi,” 
“flinch,”  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  Then  came 
candy  making — one  of  Carmen’s  favorite 
amusements  (?).  After  this  was  done, 
and  I  had  made  some  popcorn,  we  talked 
and  munched  and  drank  grape  juice.  Boy ! 
that  candy  certainly  was  rich !  Four 
pieces  were  enough  for. me!  Nevertheless, 
I  took  some  up  to  eat  in  bed  while  I  read. 
Rained  and  rained. — -“Lupus.” 


Oct.  31. — Rained  this  morning.  I  made 
a  jack-o’-lantern  and  set  it  away  for 


further  use.  The  hens  got  out  and  I  had 
to  put  them  back.  One  old  fellow  was 
too  mean  and  I  tossed  him  over  the  fence. 
This  afternoon  I  went  up  in  Buddy’s 
room  and  hung  some  bats  and  black  cats 
on  long  threads  from  the  ceiling.  I 
pinned  a  yellow  jack-o’-lantern  to  his 
pillow.  The  pumpkin  jack-o’-lantern  I 
set  in  the  path  outside. 

Nov.  3. — Workmen  for  dinner.  I  must 
make  pie.  pudding  and  cake  besides  cook¬ 
ing  vegetables.  And  Larabie,  just  try 
spilling  a  kettle  of  hot  soup  around  the 
kitchen  when  the  workmen  troop  in.  And 
here's  hoping  it  turns  out  all  rignt ! — 
“Maidia.” 


Boys  and  Girls  in  North  Dakota 

If  North  Dakota  seems  as  far  from 
New  York  as  New  York  seems  from 
North  Dakota,  we’re  far  away,  indeed. 
Yet  when  one  considers  that  it  takes 
only  a  few  days  for  a  letter  to  travel 
between  the  distance  does  not  seem  so 
great. 

My  brother  Elliott  and  I  drive  seven 
miles  from  high  school  every  day,  in  a 
fresh-air  taxicab  (somewhat  related  to 
that  of  Amos  and  Andy),  as  long  as 
roads  are  passable  and  the  weather  is 
not  too  cold.  During  the  coldest  part  of 
the  Winter  we  keep  “bachelor  apartments” 
in  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  schoolhouse.  You’d  perhaps  think 
we  are  not  very  good  cooks,  should  you 
call  on  us,  but  we  surely  can  fry  eggs, 
bacon  and  potatoes,  so  we  manage  to  get 
along,  and  we  spend  our  week-ends  at 
home. 

This  Fall  we  purchased  a  new  tractor. 
We  get  home  from  school  about  4  :30  I*. 
M.,  then  change  for  work  clothes  and  I 
get  on  the  tractor  ready  to  disk,  plow  or 
drag  until  about  8:30  P.  M.  By  that 
time  it’s  getting  dusk  and  I’m  ready  for 
a  good  supper.  My  father  and  younger 
brothers  have  then  cared  for  the  horses, 
milked  cows  and  numerous  other  jobs  on 
a  farm.  My  tractor  must  still  be 
greased  for  the  next  day,  and  if  the 
weather  is  cold  the  water  must  be  drained 
from  the  radiator,  to  prevent  freezing. 

Once  every  month  our  “calf  club” 
meets.  Besides  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  learn  dairying,  we  also  enjoy  a  social 
time.  We  are  11  members.  Our  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent,  Ben  Daggett,  meets  with  us 
occasionally,  and  we  all  enjoy  having 
him  with  us.  Our  club  is  known  as  the 
“Out  to  Win  Dairy  Club.”  Two  of  our 
club  members  exhibited  at  the  Northwest 
Fair  held  at  Minot,  S.  D.,  in  July.  Both 
calves  won  ribbons.  We  stayed  right  on 
the  grounds  all  week.  Had  a  jolly  time, 
new  experiences,  also  learned  much  that 
was  educational  about  the  exhibits.  One 
evening  Station  IvLPM,  Minot,  enter¬ 
tained  all  club  exhibitors  (86  in  all)  at 
a  big  dinner  in  Roosevelt  Park.  Had  a 
wonderful  time.  Many  girls  exhibited  also, 
calves,  sheep,  poultry  and  some  were 
members  of  4-H  sewing  clubs. 

The  last  two  Saturdays  my  father  and 
I  have  been  hauling  coal  from  the  Bur¬ 
lington  mines,  about  19  miles  from  where 
we  live.  We  haul  coal  in  a  Ford  truck. 
In  the  Spring  we  boys  farm,  put  in  gar¬ 
dens  and  help  with  poultry  raising,  and 
when  we  find  a  day  we  can  spare  we  go 
for  a  picnic,  and  we  always  manage  to 
have  a  good  time.  Rain  does  not  often 
spoil  a  picnic  out  here.  We  do  mostly 
dry  farming.  We  think  our  State  the 
best  of  all,  but  then  most  of  us  are  loyal 
to  our  own,  aren’t  we? 

Yours  for  more  and  better  4-H  clubs. — 
Winfield  E.  Carlson  (16),  North  Da¬ 
kota. 


Friends  in  New  York  State 

I  think  we  have  a  laugh  on  you  people 
of  New  York  this  year,  as  I  hear  you 
have  a  lot  of  snow  there  now,  and  our 
fields  are  still  all  black  here.  We  have 
had  some  freezing  weather  and  have  gone 
skiing  and  skating  on  the  lake  near  here. 
We  are  all  anxiously  waiting  for  colder 
weather  and  snow ;  then  we  shall  take 
a  car  out  to  the  lake,  tie  a  long  rope  to 
the  car  and  as  many  as  can  hold  on  get 
behind  it  with  skates  and  skis  and  off 
we  go  up  to  50  miles  per  hour. 

Friday  night  was  Hallowe’en  and  we 
had  lots  of  fun  turning  'things  around; 
nothing  seriously  bad,  but  just  a  lot  of 
jokes  and  pranks.  Then  we  listened  to 
the  radio  which  was  very  good.  Some 
people  think  that  radio  reception  is  not 
very  good  out  here.  This  is  a  mistake,  as 
we  have  very  good  reception  here  and 
get  all  the  eastern  stations  even  as  far 
east  as  New  York  City  at  times,  some 
of  this,  of  course,  by  remote  control,  but 
often  we  get  New  York  direct. 

You  would  probably  like  to  know  what 
this  country  looks  like.  It  is  a  gently 
rolling  prairie  and  the  farmers  mostly 
farm  two  or  three  quarter  sections  of 
land;  most  all  the  farmers  (we  call  them 
small)  have  in  wheat  around  300  acres. 
Then,  of  course,  we  have  several  farmers 
in  this  neighborhood  who  plant  over  1,500 
acres  in  wheat.  Most  people  live  from  a 
half  mile  to  two  and  sometimes  three 
miles  apart,  but  the  roads  are  all  pretty 
good  and  are  well  graded.  All  the  farm¬ 
ers  now  have  cars.  I  can  remember 
when  we  were  in  Montana,  we  didn’t 
have  any  graded  roads,  and  everywhere 
we  went  on  either  a  saddled  pony  or  took 
a  buggy  or  wagon.  Dad  says  that  was 
the  last  of  the  real  west.  Our  old  farm 
was  10  miles  north  of  Westby,  Mont., 
right  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State, 
up  next  to  Canada.  In  fact  our  farm 
was  only  two  miles  from  the  Canadian 
boundary. 

Most  of  the  farmers  here  try  to  grow 
trees  around  their  buildings,  and  some 


have  pretty  good  success,  but  really  trees 
do  not  grow  so  very  big  here,  but  with 
care  and  the  right  kind,  they  are  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  most  box  elder,  ash,  poplar,  Rus¬ 
sian  golden  willow  are  planted ;  some 
evergreens  seem  to  do  well  also. 

1  suppose  the  prairies  seem  lonesome 
to  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  them, 
but  when  we  go  on  vacations.  I  miss 
the  prairies  more  than  anything,  and  I 
really  believe  North  Dakota  has  the  most 
glorious  sunset  of  any  of  the  States.  — • 
Algreta  Knudson,  North  Dakota. 


Day  After  Hallowe’en 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  guess  Jaybird 
isn't  sore  at  me,  because  he  told  me  that 
this  being  November,  I  could  write  to 
you  and  he  even  said  I  could  tell  you 
about  last  night.  Anyway,  it's  a  good 
thing  the  cemetery  fence  was  as  strong 
as  it  was,  or  things  might  have  been 
worse. 

Jaybird,  Sister,  Danny  and  I  left  the 
party  for  home  a  little  after  one  in  the 
morning.  I  guess  most  of  you  have 
walked  along  ,a  country  road  at  night. 
Somehow  it  gets  you  to  thinking  just  like 
when  you  hear  your  favorite  music.  I 
don’t  know  just  what  it  is.  When  the 
wind  isn't  blowing  nothing  can  be  so 
awfully  quiet  as  a  cold  Autumn  night  in 
the  country.  You  see  the  dark  outline 
of  the  forests  and  the  hills  and  you  won¬ 
der  what  all  the  birds  and  animals  in 
there  are  doing.  Course,  they  must  be 
sleeping.  But  somehow  you  don’t  think 
of  that.  And  last  night  there  were  so 
many  stars  in  the  sky  I  tried  to  find  the 
space  between  two  of  them  only  to  find  a 
couple  more  .  there.  And  the  way  they 
twinkled  you’d  think  every  single  one  of 
them  knew  something  about  us'which  was 
a  secret  with  them.  We  walked  along  to¬ 
gether,  pretty  quiet,  none  of  us  saying 
much.  It  seemed  that  even  Danny  and  I 
didn’t  have  any  desire  to  talk.  And  so 
we  went  until  we  neared  the  cemetery. 
Danny  nudged  me.  Just  as  we  came  to 
the  cemetery  Jaybird  slowed  down  and 
when  we  got  to  the  cemetery  gate,  we  all 
stopped.  Of  course,  Sister  didn’t  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  So  Jaybird  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Danny  and  Billy  said  they’d  like  to 
have  some  pears  from  the  pear  tree  in 
there,  but  they  can’t  reach  the  limbs. 
They  asked  me  to  get  some  for  them.” 

Sister  looked  at  us.  We  looked  at  Jay¬ 
bird.  He  was  climbing  over  the  fence  but 
stopped  at  Sister’s  voice. 

“But  Jaybird,  you  mustn’t  go  in  there. 
They  shouldn’t  have  asked  you  to.” 

“Why,  Mary,  no  one  will  mind  my 
taking  a  few  pears.  They  won’t  even 
miss  them.” 

“It’s  not  true,  Jaybird ;  it’s,  it’s — ” 

I  thought  it  time  to  break  in. 

“Go  ahead,  Jaybird ;  never  mind  Sis¬ 
ter,  she’s  afraid  ghosts  will  get  you  or 
something.” 

At  that  he  disappeared  into  the  dark 
saying  he'd  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
don’t  know  just  what  Sister  was  thinking. 
Danny  and  I  just  waited.  We  didn’t  have 
to  wait  long  for  I  had  no  idea  that  Jay¬ 
bird  could  yell  so  loud.  It  was  a  queer 
yell — pain  in  it,  and  as  if  he  didnt’  know 
just  what  to  make  of  something.  Then 
we  heard  his  feet  pound  the  earth  ever 
so  fast,  as  if  he  Avert  running.  But  they 
stopped,  and  Ave  heard  another  roar  of 
pain.  We  Avaited  for  his  steps  again — 
but  the}7  didn’t  come.  Then  Ave  made  out 
his  form.  He  Avas  making  for  the  fence 
as  fast  as  he  could,  Avhich  Avasn’t  very 
fast.  What  Ave  heard- — beats  like  a  bass 
drummer  makes — made  Sister  lean  over 
the  fence,  grab  Jaybird's  arms  and  pull 
him  over  the  fence  head  first.  We  got 
off  the  fence  just  as  something  hit  it  an 
awful  bump,  looked  at  us,  gave  a  snort 
and  walked  slowly  back  up  the  cemetary. 
Of  course,  Ave  knew  what  it  Avas.  It  was 
the  ram  that  old  Milew,  the  cemetery 
caretaker,  puts  in  the  cemetery  every 
night  to  keep  tramps  out.  And  Avlien  I 
suav  lioAV  Jaybird  sat  there  groaning.  I 
Avondered  if  I  shouldn’t  have  told  him. 
But  Avliat  AAras  ITalloAve’en  for?  And  I 
guess  he  didn’t  mind  it  so  awful  much, 
what  with  Sister  so  sympathetic  and 
close  to  him  and  giving  us  a  terrible 
bawling  out.  We’d  controlled  ourselves 
so  far,  but  Jaybird  kept  looking  at  us  so 
pitiful  that  Ave  just  roared.  And  in  a 
moment  Jaybird  and  Sister  Avere  laughing 
Avith  us.  The  next  minute,  Avith  Jaybird 
limping  like  old  MHcav  himself,  Ave  Avere 
on  our  way  home  again. 

Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  HalloAve’en  only 
comes  once  a  year?  “Bumps”  and  I 
send  all  of  you  best  Avislies. — “Billy.” 


Today’s  School 

In  class  room  I’m  sitting ; 

Paper  rustling,  clicking  typewriters. 

Beat  in  the  back  of  my  head. 

The  Avind  roars  in  the  trees. 

It  is  better  in  the  bright  sun 
Or  anyAvliere,  than  here. 

Hear  them  singing.  Not  for  joy 
The  poorest  avIio  sings  uoav  for  credit 
And  sings  Avlien  the  heart  sings 
Excels  them  all. 

Why  did  ages  hand  doAvn 
The  lessons  of  today? 

Who  cares  avIio  fought  at  Thermopylae? 
I  Avant  to  fling  my  arms  to  the  Avind, 
And  race  over  the  glimmering  grass 
Beside  the  negligent  brook. 

Feel  the  soft  c-ool#  grasses  pilloAV  my  head. 
Let  nature  be  my  teacher — 

She  is  more  severe, 

But  has  no  rules — 

Requires  no  haste. 

Just  lie  for  hours 

Watching  the  thickening  clouds. 

— Clarice  Gilbert  (17),  Wisconsin. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Luxurious  Season.  —  Looking  at 
most  of  the  styles  now  featured,  we  see 
amazing  luxury  in  both  style  and  mate¬ 
rial.  Furs  are  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
but  the  prices  are  generally  lower  than 
last  year,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  buy. 
Many  cloth  coats  cost  as  much  as  some 
fur  coats  do,  but  the  material  and  mak¬ 
ing  are  beautiful,  and  the  fur  trimming 
elaborate.  Collars  and  cuffs  are  very 
large,  and  there  is  often  fur  trimming  on 
the  skirt  of  the  coats.  Muffs  are  often 
included  with  the  coat.  The  prevalent 
mode  is  for  a  dark  coat  worn  over  a 
bright-colored  dress.  Black  is  very  fash¬ 
ionable  for  young  and  old.  Black  eve- 
ning  dresses  are  shown  among  styles  tor 
young  girls.  Some  of  these  are.  freely 
trimmed  with  black  beads  and  paillettes. 
The  swirling  skirts  touch  the  ground  all 
around,  and  the  decolletege  is  pointed 
down  to  the  waist  at  the  back,  though  a 
modest  height  in  front.  Velvet  is  very 
popular,  and  the  new  transparent  velvets 
wear  better  than  the  earlier  weaves.  A 
velvet  skirt,  with  a  tunic  blouse  of  silk 
or  lame  is  often  seen  among  afternoon 
dresses.  Eyelet  embroidered  crepe  is  an¬ 
other  favored  material  for  blouses  and 
tunics.  Many  of  these  blouses  are  ot  the 
peplum  type.  Velvet  trimmings  —  bows, 
cuffs  or  sashes — are  much  used  on  silk 
dresses.  Skirt  lengths  remain  stationary  ; 
they  do  not  become  shorter. 

Some  New  Coats. — In  the  picture,  the 
first  coat  shown  is  a  sports  or  utility 
model  in  diagonal  tweed  of  dark  brown. 
It  was  slightly  flaring  and  lapped  over 
as  completely  as  though  double-breasted, 
covering  the  dress.  There  was  a  close 
belt,  and  the  coat  was  fastened  with 
three  brown  buttons  below  the  waist,  this 
method  of  fastening  marking  many  of 
this  season’s  coats.  The  large  cavalier 
cuffs  were  of  the  cloth  ;  the  stole  collar, 
of  brown  fur,  was  buttoned  across  with 
one  large  button.  Heavily  lined  and 
interlined,  this  was  a  smart  and  sensible 
coat  for  general  wear.  The  little  hat  was 
of  brown  felt.  We  often  see  these  little 
off-the-face  hats  with  a  short  veil  of  lace 
or  bordered  net  of  the  same  color,  so 
draped  that  the  edge  comes  just  over  the 
eyes,  or  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  very 
becoming  effect. 

A  “High”  Colored  Dress. — The  sec¬ 
ond  figure  shows  a  dress  of  bright  red 
silk,  just  the  style  that  is  worn  under  a 
dark  coat.  It  is  the  simple  style,  with 
a  princess  line,  that  is  so  popular  now, 
but  is  given  the  novel  touch  by  its 
trimming  of  black  fur.  The  scarf  col¬ 
lar,  knotted  in  front,  was  made  of 
the  dress  material,  one  end  of  the  scarf 
being  finished  with  a  slanting  band 
of  black  fur.  The  plain  sleeve  had  a 
band  of  fur  at  the  elbow,  this  being 
slightly  “ballooned”  so  as  to  give  a  pretty 
fit,  the  remainder  of  the  sleeve  being  a 
long  tight  cuff  with  a  row  of  small  black 
ball  buttons  on  the  under  side.  The  dress 
was  slightly  wrinkled  at  the  waist  line, 
and  came  down  in  a  long  point  both  back 
and  front,  where  the  slightly  circular 
skirt  was  seamed  on.  This  is  .  a  very 
popular  pattern  with  a  slenderizing  ten¬ 
dency.  We  often  see  it  made  in  black  silk 
with  white  lace  scarf  and  cuffs,  or  with 
elbow  sleeves  having  flaring  cuffs  ot 
white  lace.  Bright  shades  of  green  and 
turquoise  blue  share  favor  with  the  reds, 
for  wear  under  a  dark  coat. 

A  Cossack  Coat.— The  coat  m  the 
center  shows  the  Russian  influence  that 
is  displayed  in  so  many  of  our  Winter 
styles ;  it  also  brings  back  a  suggestion 
of  the  days  before  short  skirts  arrived,  for 
it  was  dark  green  cloth  trimmed  with 
gray  krimmer.  The  high  flaring  collar  is 
a  comfortable  style  as  well  as  a  smart 
one,  and  could  be  folded  down  if  preferred. 
The  coat  fastened  invisibly  at  one  side, 
in  real  Cossack  style,  and  was  bordered 
all  down  the  edge  and  around  the  bottom 
with  the  krimmer.  The  cavalier  cuffs 
were  edged  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
pinched-in  waist  was  defined  by  a  narrow 
tied  belt.  The  finishing  touch  was  a  smart 
little  muff  to  match  the  fur  trimming. 
This  coat  was  a  misses’  or  young  wom¬ 
en’s  style,  and  a  little  beret  ot.  green 
cloth  trimmed  with  black  grosgram  rib¬ 
bon  accompanied  it.  We  see  some  fur 
hats  now,  especially  high  Cossack  toques, 
which  would  go  very  well  with  a  coat  like 

Wister  Suits. — We  have  returned,  also, 
to  the  fashion  of  little  sisters  dressing 
alike,  and  we  see  dresses  and  coats  alike 
in  varied  sizes,  so  that  two  small  girls 
near  of  an  age  wear  just  the  same  clothes. 
In  th<?  picture,  the  dress  was  red  wool 
crape,  a  trimming  effect  being  given  by 
inset  panels  with  rounded  ends,  stitched 
into  the  front  of  both  skirt  and  waist. 
The  plain  bishop  sleeves  were  gathered 
into  a  narrow  cuff  and  the  collarless  neck 
was  bound  with  the  material,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  silk  tie. 

The*c-oat  was  red  suede  cloth  trimmed 
with  black  Persian  lamb.  Usually  we 
consider  Persian  lamb  an  older  fur,  but 
it  is  used  on  children’s  clothes  quite  as 
much  as  krimmer.  The  fur  trimming  was 
set  under  the  edge  of  the  cloth  down  the 
front  of  the  coat,  and  formed  a  standing 
military  collar  at  the  neck.  The  edge  of 
the  coat  formed  two  scallops  near  the 
waist  line,  where  it  was  fastened  with 
two  red  buttons.  There  were  plain  bands 
of  the  fur  finishing  the  sleeves  at  the 
wrist.  The  hats  were  just  alike,  plain 
close  shapes  in  red  felt.  We  always  liked 
to  see  two  little  sisters  dressed  alike, 


though  it  should  not  be  attempted  un¬ 
less  the  style  chosen  is  becoming  to  both. 

Seek  in  tiie  Shops. — Metal  brocades 
and  lame  fabrics  showing  gold  or  silver 
threads  are  seen  in  tunics,  blouses,  and 
evening  wraps.  Such  fabrics  are  luxu¬ 
rious  and  costly,  from  about  $8  to  $40 
a  yard.  Velveteen  at  $2.95  a  yard  and 
up  is  35  inches  wide ;  it  is  used  for  suits, 
gowns  and  evening  coats.  Scotch  plaids 
50  inches  wide  are  $4.50  a  yard.  A  new 
ribbed  jersey,  techinella,  is  used  for  sports 
suits ;  it  is  54  inches  wide,  and  costs  $5.50 
a  yard. 

Scarfs  of  plaid  woolen  are  much  in 
style  for  wear  with  tweed  coats.  We  see 
them  in  soft  imported  woolens  for  $3.69. 

Hats  are  more  off  the  face,  and  in¬ 
clude  many  pretty  tricorne  shapes.  We 
see  some  trimmed  with  a  little  fur  bow 
slipped  through  the  brim,  this  is  especially 
smart  in  white  felt  wuth  a  bow  of  black 
Persian  lamb  or  galyae,  but  we  see  this 
style  made  up  in  colors  also.  We  like 
the  little  veil  of  lace  or  bordered  net 
which  gives  charm  to  these  off-the-face 


want  something  warmer  than  silk  under¬ 
wear,  for  there  are  plenty  of  warm 
knitted  things.  Most  luxurious  of  all 
are  the  “silkenwoolies”  made  abroad  of 
silk  and  rabbit’s  hair.  Union  suits  of  this 
cost  $5.94  each ;  vests  and  panties  $4.89. 
Then  there  is  Shetland  wool,  costing  from 
about  $8  to  $9  the  garment,  and  India 
gauze  made  of  wool,  cotton  and  silk,  cost¬ 
ing  a  little  less.  Garments  of  wool  and 
rayon  cost  less,  but  are  warm,  soft  and 
snug-fitting.  We  saw  the  vests  for  $1.59, 
panties  and  bloomers  $2.74. 

All  the  New  York  shops  display  “Sun¬ 
day  night  frocks,”  this  meaning  some¬ 
thing  dressier  than  an  afternoon  costume, 
yet  not  formal  evening  dress.  Velvet  is 
of  course  featured  for  such  dresses,  but 
we  also  see  silks  and  georgettes,  lame 
and  metal  brocades.  Such  dresses  are  al¬ 
ways  long  and  dignified,  many  favorite 
styles  being  black  or  black  and  white. 

Chonga  cloth,  which  has  a  pebble 
weave,  is  particularly  favored  for  Winter 
coats.  It  appears  in  both  black  and  col¬ 
ors.  We  noted,  the  week  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  beautiful  black  chonga  coats  with 
huge  collar  and  cuffs  of  Persian  lamb  or 
Canadian  wolf  dyed  blue  fox  color  for 
$97.50. 

Woolen  dresses  shown  so  far  are  all 
light  in  weight.  There  are  many  of  the 


Some  of  the  Present  Winter  Styles 


hats.  We  are  also  seeing  hats  trimmed 
with  ostrich  feathers,  usually  flowing 
plumes  that  droop  under  the  brim  to  the 
shoulder,  sometimes  at  the  back,  some¬ 
times  at  the  side.  We  have  seen  some 
lovely  hats  with  the  new  ostrich  trimming 
for  $12.50.  However,  several  of  the  good 
shops  make  a  specialty  of  smart  hats  for 
$5,  including  those  with  feathers.  We 
think  some  changes  are  due  in  hats,  be¬ 
cause  many  young  women  are  allowing 
their  hair  to  grow  long  enough  to  knot  at 
the  back.  However,  hair -long  enough  to 
reach  below  the  waist  is  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  as  woman’s  crown  of  glory.  It  is 
too  heavy,  and  too  difficult  to  arrange  in 
modern  fashion.  Still,  with  high  fur  col¬ 
lars  on  the  Winter  coats  small  hats  with 
little  trimming  are  likely  to  be  demanded 
for  comfort.  In  addition  to  the  little 
berets  we  see  wrap-arounds  of  silk,  cloth 
or  velvet  that  are  folded  to  fit  the  head, 
like  an  Asiatic  turban ;  they  are  usually 
very  inexpensive. 

A  new  fashion  for  the  short-haired 
girl  is  to  brush  her  curls  behind  her  ears, 
and  hold  them  there  with  two  tiny  jeweled 
combs.  AVe  saw  some  of  these  tiny  combs 
with  hinged  rhinestone  tops  for  $4.95 
each.  Of  course  the  girl  who  wears  a 
long  skirt  and  such  accessories  as  these 
combs  should  cultivate  a  gentle  manner, 
a  soft  low  voice,  avoid  slang  and  incor¬ 
rect  speech,  and  otherwise  act,  as  her 
grandmother  would  say,  like  a  lady.  Be¬ 
ing  a  lady  is  once  more  in  style. 

Clocked  stockings  are  a  natural  result 
of  more  frivolous  fashions.  They  should 
have  a  dull  finish  to  be  up  to  date. 

School  and  college  girls  will  enjoy 
jumper  dresses  of  wool  crape,  jersey  or 
tweed  knit  fabrics.  These  are  worn  with 
blouses  of  silk  or  wool  lace.  There  are 
three-piece  jumper  dresses  consisting  of 
dress,  blouse,  and  jacket.  We  noticed  in 
one  well-known  shop  jumper  dresses  with 
accompanying  blouses  beginning  at  $9.75 
and  going  up  to  $30  and  over. 

AATe  note  tweed  coats  with  beret  to 
match  for  $27.50,  and  fur-lined  tweeds 
for  $59.50.  These  are  essentially  stu¬ 
dent  and  young  women’s  fashions.  Then 
there  are  llama  wool  coats  at  $25.  For 
a  fur  coat,  the  young  girl  usually  wants 
a  short  lapin  jacket,  which  is  very  smart. 

Among  fashions  for  girls  we  see  pleated 
skirts  of  imported  Scotch  plaids,  or  navy 
blue,  6  to  14  years,  for  $7.50.  and  im¬ 
ported  Shetland  sweaters,  white,  green, 
blue  or  navy,  $5,  This  combination  is 
fashionable  for  school  or  sports.  A  sturdy 
leather  jacket,  lined  with  kasha_  wool, 
red,  green,  navy  or  brown,  is  $16.50,  and 
a  beret  to  match  $1.25. 

In  addition  to  the  short  fur  coats,  we 
see  many  jackets  of  high  pile  alpaca  or 
other  fur-like  fabrics.  One  sports  suit 
noted  had  an  alpaca  pile  jacket  with 
leather  belt  and  sleeve  straps,  worn  with 
a  bright  tweed  skirt  and  tweed  beret. 
This  suit  cost  $39  in  misses’  sizes. 

Evidently  there  are  still  women  who 


sports  type  in  knitted  fabrics,  especially 
wool  and  silk  combinations.  Wool  georg¬ 
ette  and  wool  crepe,  or  sheer  novelty 
wool,  make  the  more  formal  gowns. 
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LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — ‘Marion  AViethorn  (17).  ‘Helen 
Kozloski  (11),  Barbara  Sitter  (0),  Robert  Pat¬ 
rick  (17),  Lewellyn  Meissner  (11).  Stanley  Sid- 
ordowicz  (15),  ‘Lois  Russell  (A),  Helen  Lukacik 

(13) ,  ‘Charlotte  Booth  (A),  Margaret  Meier 
(18),  ‘Geraldine  Croes,  ‘Marie  Jacobs,  ‘Mar¬ 
jorie  Gibson  (13),  Hazel  Church.  Lilian  Cook 

(10) ,  Lena  Gauger  (14).  Charlotte  Nolan,  Loretta 
Brown.  ‘Charlotte  Dolly  (17),  Gertrude  Sampson 

(14) ,  Gertrude  Kretzschmar,  ‘Margaret  Gorham 
(16),  ‘Mildred  Schlesinger  (16),  I’aul  Sehneible, 
Betty  Dickinson  (14),  Catherine  Milligan  (15), 
Herman  Fox,  John  Mapes,  Jr.,  Marjorie  Friede- 
ricli  (13),  Raymond  Miller  (17),  ‘Teresa  Prinz- 
ing  (16),  ‘Jackson  Moody  (Hi),  ‘Jane  Fenner 
(13),  ‘Charles  Ransom  (14),  ‘Anthony  Joy  (A), 
Pearl  Lynn  (A),  ‘Alice  Ilostalek,  ‘Pearl  Wil- 

♦Stanley  Brown,  Helen  Wright  (16),  Le- 
Giles,  ‘Fanchion  Delmar,  ‘Gladys  Mac- 

(15). 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Erma  Ilerschey,  James  Bus- 
eaglia  (A).  Eleanor  Massey,  Edith  Ilurlburt 

(15) ,  ‘Elizabeth  "Weaver  (17).  Edith  Chandler, 
Elsie  Springer  (17),  ‘Franklin  Kohler  (A), 
Robert  Springer  (14),  Margaret  Carl.  Antoinette 
Enck  (16),  Elsie  Christiansen  (14),  Martha  Rob¬ 
inson  (13),  Clinton  Carr,  Edna  Selilosser  (15), 
‘Marietta  Ilerschey  (A).  Ruth  Scheer. 

Connecticut. — ‘Mary  Snow  (14),  Roy  J.  Gar¬ 
vey,  William  Gibney  (12),  Dorothy  Harrison, 
Elsie  Ross  (8),  Silvio  Bedini  (13),  James  Dow¬ 
ning  (11),  Corrine  Stone  (14),  ‘Berta  Griffiths 
(A).  ‘Mildred  Beebe  (A),  ‘Alice  Weik  (A). 

New  Jersey. — Julia  Tintle,  Rose  Ruzicka  (14), 
Anna  Heft.  Mildred  Ruzicka  (10),  Iledwig  Stoss, 
Josephine  Koshotsky  (14).  Lucile  Bennett  (14). 
‘June  Doolittle,  Frances  Itkiss  (12),  Elma  Titus 
(13). 

Delaware.- — Charlotte  White  (11).  Gladys  Dol¬ 
phin  (17),  ‘Randolph  Eastburn  (16). 

Maryland. — Marie  Qnidas  (16). 
Massachusetts.— Elizabeth  Townsend.  Thelma 
Busse.  Billy  Stroehlin,  Miriam  Tilden.  Elsie 
Church,  ‘Gordon  Florence  (15),  Robert  Baker. 

New  Hampshire.  - —  Ilelvi  Ilakkila,  Fred 
Drowne,  ‘Earl  Anderson  (A). 

Maine.  —  Dorothy  Parkhnrst  (10), 

Sprague  (14). 

Rhode  Island. — Judith  Halliday  (12). 
Wisconsin. — ‘Clarice  Gilbert. 

Colorado. — ‘Florence  Swan. 

Ohio. — Ruth  Eccleston  (14).  Margaret 

(11) ,  ‘Marguerite  Stevenson  (17),  ‘Jane 
dard  (15).  Barbara  Evans. 

Minnesota. — Arthur  Holmes  (14). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen. 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  APender  (16). 

North  Dakota.- — ‘Algreta  Knudson,  ‘Winfield 
Carlson  (16). 
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Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under 
the  same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Dorothy  Barret  (13).  New  Jersey. 

Rose  Ruzicka  (14),  New  Jersey. 

Grace  Sehieferstein  (14),  Pennsylvania. 

Helvi  Ilakkila,  New  Hampshire. 

Glenn  Devore,  Ohio. 

Gertrude  Kretzschamer,  New  York. 

Catherine  Kendall  (IS),  Massachusetts. 

Gladys  Pritchard  (16),  Massachusetts. 

Marguerite  Stevenson  (17),  Ohio. 

Arthur  Holmes  (14),  Minnesota. 

Mildred  Schlesinger  (16).  New  York. 

Catherine  Milligan  (15),  New  York. 


DONT  SHIVER WINTER 


COLDPRUF 

KNIT 

SLIP 


It’s  easy  to  keep  warm  in  tha 
coldest  weather.  Simply  wear 
an  Indera  Figurfit  Knit  Slip. 
The  slip  that  keeps  warmth 
in  and  cold  out. 

Indera  Is  knitted  for  style 
and  comfort.  It  fits  without  * 
wrinkle. 


A  patented  border  prevents 
bunching  between  the  knees, 
or  riding  up  around  the  hips. 
And  the  patented  STA-UP 
shoulder  straps  stay  up. 

Indera  Is  easy  to  launder.  No 
ironing  necessary. 

Made  In  a  wide  variety  of  fast 
colors.  In  all  wool,  wool  and 
rayon,  wool  and  cotton,  also 
cotton.  For  women,  misses, 
children. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  genuine 
Indera  in  stock  we’ll  see  that 
you  get  what  you  want. 

Style  Folder  No.  IS 
in  color 8  sent  FREE. 
Please  mention  deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


Mo.  A— 6  Pencils,  Real  Leather  Case,  Name  in  Gold,  76c 
No.  B— 3  Pencils,  Real  Leather  Case,  Name  in  Gold,  40c 
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No.  3H — 3  Pencils,  Holly  Box,  Name  in  Gold . 26e 

No.  8H— 6  Pencils,  Holly  Box,  Name  in  Gold . 40c 


Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Stamps 

UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO.  Vr.'i’LVl"  ,V 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t<>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Wmydell  St..  Nework.  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  It  BARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


AN— ALL  ELECTRIC 
32  Volt 
Radio  tor  $99.50 

No  Batteries 

Fully  Guaranteed  -  Write  Us  Today 

Home  Electric  Co. 

MANKATO,  MINN. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

Trays-Stools-Baskets 

IDEAL  XMAS  GIFTS 

Easily  made  in  spare  moments.  We  supply  all  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions.  Send  10c  for  Reedcraft  In¬ 
struction  Book  and  Price  List. 

H.  H.  Perkins,  258  Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


||  M  H||  COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  SI.  15  lb. 

w  Ml  if  M  Knitt  ing  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

I  till  II  H.  Bartlett,  Mfr.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1306 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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November  29,  1930 


Perfectly  Balanced 

for  Maximum  Milk  Production- 


“A  way  to  turn  low-price  grains  into 
high-grade  rations”  is  the  discovery  of 
hundreds  of  eastern  dairymen  this  year. 

Faced  with  little'market  demand,  they 
have  found  a  more  profitable  way  to  turn 
their  home  grains  into  money.  They  have 
combined  them  with  “Beacon  32”  to 
balance  them  for  profitable  feeding.  And 
they  are  getting  more  milk  at  a  higher 
profit  than  they  ever  thought  those  grains 
could  produce. 

No  other  protein  concentrate  ever  gave 
them  such  results.  No  ordinary  mixture 
could.  For  “Beacon  32”  is  made  with 
the  same  care,  in  the  same  scientific  way 
as  the  famous  Beacon  24 Dairy  Ration. 

“Beacon  32”  was  specially  developed 
for  mixing  50-50  with  home  grains  to 
give  a  balanced,  high-milk-producing 
ration.  Used  in  this  way  it  provides  ex¬ 


actly  the  right  proportion  of'such  concen¬ 
trates  as  Linseed  Oil  Meal,  Corn  Distillers 
Grains,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Soy  Bean  Oil 
Meal,  Gluten  Feed  and  Gluten  Meal,  in 
the  most  palatable  and  digestible  form. 

In  short, “Beacon  32”  enables  dairymen 
having  home  grains  to: 

1.  Make  a  high  milk-producing  ration 

at  low  cost. 

2.  Get  more  milk  per  cow,  at  lower  cost 

per  quart. 

3.  Make  a  greater  profit  on  their  grain 

crop. 

That  is  why  so  many  eastefn  dairymen 
are  now  using  “Beacon  32”.  If  you  have 
a  supply  of  grain  on  hand  that  you  want 
to  make  a  profit  on,  order  “Beacon  32” 
from  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer  —  or 
write  us  for  his  name  and  address. 


Send  for  48  page  book,  “Profitable  Dairy  Management" 

BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 
B°x  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


I  IKE  spring  pasture,  Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  succulent 
4  and  palatable.  Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
like  its  root-like  flavor.  It  r  limulates  the  flow  of  digestive 
juices  and  aids  digestion  of  other  feeds — it  livens,  invigor¬ 
ates,  improves  health,  increases  milk  flow  and  brings  rapid 
economical  growth.  It  puts  more  money  into  your  pocket! 
REDUCES  COST  OF  RATION 

Replace  some  of  the  heavy  feeds  in  your  ration  with  the  light  and  bulky  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp.  It’s  the  great  vegetable  feed  for  all  animals-—  the  regular  sugar  beet 
after  the  extraction  of  sugar— -all  the  nutritious  vegetable  tissues  of  the  beet 
are  retained.  Present  prices  make  it  more  than  ever  a  profitable  buy. 

ORDER  EARLY 

Remember  the  demand  by  farmers  who  already  know  the  value  of  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  is  large  and  will  pull  heavily  on  early  supplies— avoid  disappointment 
and  delay  by  ordering  from  your  dealer  now. 

Shipments  made  direct  from  factory  located  nearest  to  buyer. 

T Profitable  Feeding” 


Write  for  Free  Booklet, 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING 

Dept.  R  5 


COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich. 


SAVE  $50  ON  YOUR  SILO  NOW! 

CAVE  CRAM-LINE  SILOS 

At  January  Reductions 


Lct  craine 


NOW!  0a 

N  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  * 


Prices  now  average  $50  less  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Delivery  when  you  want  it.  Terms 
within  reason.  For  a  few  weeks  only  !  Write 
today.  Get  full  information.  And  photo¬ 
graphs.  And  details  of  the  full  line. 


The  Triple  Wall 
Covers  for  Old  Silos 
Concrete  Stave 


The  Wood  Stave 
The  New  Tile 
The  Concrete 


No  obligation  to  buy.  Get  the  facts  first, 
then  decide.  We’ve  been  leaders  for  29 
years,  and  you’ll  get  the  advantage  of  this 
experience  if  you’ll  just  write  : 

“Send  Me  Your  Silo  Data 99 


™eCRAINEu"e 


CRAINE, 


INC. 


11  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Raising  Prime  Beef 

Prime  beef  is  not  produced  by  geo¬ 
graphical  location,  but  by  proper  breeding 
and  feeding.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
dressed  carcasses  will  grade  as  prime. 
The  other  grades  of  steer  beef  are,  choice, 
good,  medium  and  common.  The  factors 
which  determine  the  grade  are  'weight, 
marbling,  finish,  quality,  thickness,  grain, 
and  soundness. 

The  New  York  City  market  is  capable 
of  absorbing  all  the  prime  beef  it  can  get. 
Corn  belt  feeders  recognize  the  fact  that 
their  cattle  must  carry  a  high  finish  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  New  York 
market.  This  trade  will  pay  the  price  if 
the  proper  quality  and  finish  is  present. 
The  prime  steer  or  prime  carcass  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  suited  to  all  types  of  people 
and  markets.  It  is  usually  difficult  to 
obtain  beef  of  even  good  quality  in  towns 
of  3,000  inhabitants  and  under.  Ask  the 
local  butcher  why  he  does  not  handle  a 
higher  grade  of  beef,  and  his  reply  will 


The  plate  from  Prime  Beef  will  carry  a 
high  percentage  of  fat.  however,  the  meat 
makes  wonderful  pot-roasts  or  boiling 
beef 

invariably  he,  “The  trade  won’t  stand  it.” 
That  is  his  trade  will  not  pay  the  price 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  charge  if  he 
retails  a  high  grade  of  beef.  He  there¬ 
fore  deals  largely  in  cow  beef  or  grass- 
fat  carcasses.  From  these  he  can  retail 
sirloin,  porterhouse  and  round  at  a  price 
that  will  appeal  to  and  attract  his  trade. 

Therefore,  the  feeder  who  is.  producing 
prime  fat  steers  will  find  his  best  markets 
in  the  larger  centers  of  trade.  In  the 
Eastern  cities  many  families  are  ready 
to  pay  top  price  for  beef  provided  they 
are  actually  receiving  the  quality  which 
they  seek.  Meat  eating  habits  are  usually 
as  firmly  fixed  as  other  habits.  Families 
which  consume  cheaper  cuts  adhere  very 
closely  to  that  type  of  buying  the  year 
round,  with  an  occasional  top  cut  for 
the  company  dinner. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  highly 
finished  carcass  will  carry  a  great  deal 
of  fat  which  the  retailer  will  of  necessity 
have  to  trim  away.  That  is  he  can  get 
relatively  little  return  from  such  as  the 
cod  fat,  and  some  of  the  excessive  fat 
around  the  plate.  The  fat  on  a  prime  or 
choice  carcass  will  be  white  to  a  light 
cream  color,  never  yellow,  it  will  be  brit¬ 
tle,  firm  and  smooth.  The  lean  meat 
will  be  interspersed  with  streaks  of  fat, 
this  is  referred  to  as  “marbling.”  The 
lean  meat  will  he  a  bright  red  color,  never 
dark,  this  latter  indicates  inferior  quality. 
The  lean  will  have  a  firm,  velvety  feel, 
and  will  he  fine  grained.  Where  the 
hones  have  been  cut,  particularly  down 
the  back  hone  in  splitting  the  carcass,  the 
back  and  brisket  bones  on  the  inside 
should  show  soft  and  pink  to  red  in 
color.  The  cartilage  along  the  tips  of 
the  shin  bones  and  brisket  should  be 
soft  and  have  a  pearl  appearance.  In 
cow'  carcasses  or  any  older  cattle  this 
cartilage  will  have  turned  into  hone, 
while  the  inside  of  the  hones  will  have 
a  whiter,  more  flint  like  appearance. 

The  beef  breeds  possess  this  charac¬ 
teristic  of  marbling  the  carcass.  Tlie  fat 
is  taken  on  between  the  lean  tissues. 
Dairy  cattle,  while  they  may  fatten,  will 
not  marble  their  carcasses,  the  finish 
which  they  attain  will  be  princpially 
hv  laying  on  surface  fat.  In  addition  the 
fat  of  their  carcass  will  be  more  yellow 
in  appearance,  and  lack  the  palatability 
of  the  beef  bred  -animal.  When  cooked, 


the  prime  piece  of  beef  due  to  this'  inter¬ 
larding  of  fat  and  lean  will  produce  a 
palatability,  juiciness,  succulence,  and 
tenderness  which  can  be  attained  by  no 
other  grade  of  meat. 

Too  frequently  beef  is  retailed  under 
the  loose  name  of  “Prime.”  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  so-called  prime  rib  cut. 
It  is  still  customary  in  most  shops  to 
refer  to  the  rib  cut,  which  extends  from 
the  12th  rib  forward  for  seven  ribs  in¬ 
clusive,  as  the  prime  rib  roast,  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  the  grade  of  the  carcass  from 
which  the  cut  was  made.  The  purchaser 
calls  for  a  prime  rib  roast  under  the 
impression  he  will  receive  a  cut  that 
grades  as  prime.  Very  frequently  the  rib 
roast  may  he  cut  from  a  carcass  that 
would  not  grade  higher  than  common. 
The  consumer  is  indeed  disappointed  when 
the  final  test  is  applied.  With  a  sigh  of 
regret  he  says,  “No  more  prime  beef  for 
me.”  It  is  now  advocated  by  the  packers 
as  well  as  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board  that  this  cut  he  referred  to 


Prime  Round.  The  lean  tissues  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  fat.  This  round  teas  sired 
by  a  registered  bull  of  beef  breeding  and 
out  of  a  scrub  dairy  coto 

a,s  the  standing  or  rolled  rib  roast,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  old  misused  prime. 

Another  instance  where  misunderstand¬ 
ing  occurs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
Eastern  retailers  state,  as  Avell  as  placard, 
the  fact  that  they  sell  only  “Prime,” 
“Western”  steers.  As  a  consequence  a 
great  many  of  the  consuming  public  have 
associated  these  terms,  and*are  under  the 
impression  that  all  western  beef  is  prime, 
and  worse  yet  that  no  eastern  beef  could 
possibly  be  classed  or  graded  similarly. 
Our  Eastern  producers  can  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  grade  of  beef  that  is  equal  to 
that  produced  in  the  Central  West.  To 
grade  as  prime  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  high  finish  on  an  animal  carrying  a 
predominance  of  beef  blood. 

R.  \V.  DUCK. 


Milk  Prices  in  Various 
Localities 

The  following  figures  are  flat  prices, 
November,  per  c-wt.  3.5  per  cent,  deliv¬ 
ered  f.o.h.  city:  Birmingham,  Ala.,  $3.50; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  $3.11 ;  Henvei’, 
Colo.,  $2.01;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  $4.25; 
Wilmington,  Del.,  $3.23 ;  Springfield,  Ill., 
$2.50;  Elkhart,  Indiana,  $2.05;  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  $2.50 ;  Lexington,  Ivy.,  $2.20 ; 
New  Orleans,  La.,  $2.64 ;  Cumberland, 
Md.,  $3.55 ;  Springfield,  Mass.,  $3.22 ; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  $2.S0;  Duluth,  Minn., 
$2.46;  Omaha,  Neb.,  $2.25;  Nashua,  N. 
H.,  $3.64;  Trenton,  N  J.,  $3.46;  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.,  $3.50;  Toledo,  O.,  $2.55; 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  $2.45 ;  Salem,  Ore.,  $2.25 ; 
Altoona,  Pa.,  $3.16 ;  Providence,  R.  I., 
$4.10 ;  Abei’deen,  S.  Dak.,  $2.25 ;  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  $2.75 ;  El  Paso,  Texas,  $2.95 ; 
Roanoke,  Va.,  $3.34 ;  Seattle,  Wash., 
$2.32;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  $3. 


Grooming  Cows 

This  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  modern 
milk  pi-oduc-tion.  The  old  currycomb  and 
brush  did  fairly  good  work  if  industrious¬ 
ly  used,  but  filled  the  air  with  dust,  and 
left  loose  hairs  and  dirt  ready  to  fall 
into  the  milk  pail,  unless  wiped  off  with 
a  cloth.  The  vacum  cleaner  idea  has 
helped  very  much  in  doing  a  thoi’ough 
job  mox’e  quickly  and  conveniently,  and 
with  more  comfort  to  the  cows.  This 
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method  works  well  with  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Any  barn  where  the  electric 
current  is  available  can  plug  in  a  machine 
of  this  type,  and  do  a  quick  and  effective 
job  of  vacuum  cleaning  on  the  animals. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

With  an  attendance  estimated  at  15,- 
000  and  a  seventh  degree  class  of  over 
11.000,  with  addresses  'by  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Arthur 

M.  Hyde  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Charles  S.  Wilson,  James 
C.  Stone,  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
National  Grange  Representative  Fred 
Brenckman,  of  Washington,  President 
Charles  M.  Stahl,  of  the  National  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Association,  President 
Fred  H.  Sexauer,  of  the  Dairymens 
League,  President  C.  E.  Huff,  of  the 
Farmer’s  National  Grain  Corporation, 
and  H.  E.  Babcock,  of  the  Grange 
League  Federation,  the  64th  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Grange  at  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  was  surely  a  record  breaking 
convention. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  announced  to  the  National  Grange 
that  the  Board  was  preparing  a  series  of 
pamphlets  to  be  sent  out  to  the  subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  of  the  country  outlining 
the  aims  and  policy  of  the  Board,  using 
the  Grange  as  a  medium  of  publicity  to 
get  their  message  to  the  people  of  the 
farms. 

The  Lecturers’  conference  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sion  was  one  of  the  notable  features. 
Talks  wTere  given  by  State  Master  C. 
C.  Hulet,  of  Oregon,  State  Lecturer 
Joseph  Fichter,  of  Ohio,  State  Lecturer 
William  Neal,  of  New  Hampshire,  State 
Lecturer  Howard  Eisaman,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  State  Lecturer  Walter  Gumble,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Fred  Brenckman,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  spoke  on  “the 
Grange  in  Legislation.”  National  Lectur¬ 
er  James  C.  Farmer  presided. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  16.  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  over  500  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  attended  service  at  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  National  Master  L.  ,T.  Taber.  State 
and  National  Chaplain  W.  W.  Deal, 
participated  in  the  service  The  an¬ 
nual  memorial  service  was  held  Sunday 
evening.  Tributes  were  givejj  for 
Mrs.  Martha  Wilson,  wife  of  the 
late  National  Master  Oliver  Wil¬ 
son,  by  former  National  Master  S.  J. 
Powell  and  State  Master  E.  A.  Eckert, 
of  Illinois;  to  Clement  S.  Stetson,  Past 
Master  of  the  Maine  State  Grange,  by 
State  Master  Harry  B.  Crawford,  of 
Maine,  to  Mrs,  Mary  Jewett,  wife  of 
Past  Master  Warren  Jeivett,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  by  State  Master  Harry  .Tenks, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  Grange  ranks  who  had  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  by  National  Master 
Taber.  On  Monday,  Nov.  17.  the  officers 
of  the  National  Grange  and  visiting  State 
Masters  were  guests  on  a  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls,  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange.  Since  the  sev¬ 
enth  degree  was  first  presented  at  Boston 
in  1884,  a  total  of  over  74,000  Grange 
members  have  received  the  seventh  degree. 
The  first  seventh  degree  class  numbered 
but  eight  candidates.  The  last  time  the 
National  Grange  met  at  Boston,  in  1920, 
the  class  numbered  9838.  _  Of  the  74,000 
candidates  who  have  received  the  degree 
since  1884,  over  40  per  cent  of  them  were 
taken  in  at  sessions  held  in  New  England. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch . . .  .$8.75@$9.00 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  1200,  good  and  ch...  8.80@  9.00 
Med.  wts.,  -’00  to  250  good  and  ch..  8.85@  9.00 
Hvv.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch.  8.00@  9.00 
l‘kg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  7.25@  8.00 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch -  8.75@  9.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  eh . $6.75@$8.25 

Medium  .  5.50@  6.75 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  5.00@  7.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.50@  5.50 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch.  2.75@  5.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.25@  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.75@  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00@  2.25 

CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.25@$9.25 

Medium  .  7.00(3!  8.25 

Common  .  5.00@  7.00 

Steers.  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  8.00@  9.25 

Medium  .  6.75(5)  8.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good .  7.00@  7.7o 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50(6)  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  4.75@  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  3.50@  4.7a 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  1.75@  3.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.75@  6.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75@  5.75 

Yealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  choice..  9.00@12.50 

Medium  .  6.00@  9.00 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00@  6.00 

Calves.  250  to  350,  good  and  ch .  6.00@  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00@  0.00 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  November  15,  1930.) 

Active  trading  throughout  week  with  better 
grades  light  and  medium  weight  beef  steers 
holding  fully  steady,  weighty  kinds  showing 
weaker  tendency  at  close,  top  for  week  $9.85, 
average  weight  1,400  lbs.,  numerous  sales  me¬ 
dium  weights  $9.50  to  $9.75,  bulk  $7.75  to  $8.50. 
Bulls  slow,  steady  to  weak;  she  stock  and  cut¬ 
ters.  bulk  fat  heifers  $6.75  to  $7.50;  beef  bulls 
$5.50  to  $6.25,  butcher  cows  $5  to  $5.75,  cut¬ 
ters  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Stockers  and  feeder  di¬ 
vision  fairly  active  during  early  days,  but  clos¬ 


ing  slow,  better  grades  fully  steady,  common 
light  weight  Stockers  weak,  bulk  of  sales  $6.75 
to  $7.50.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $12.50. 

Hogs  closing  steady  with  week’s  25  to  35c 
decline,  top  180  to  250-lb.  weights  $10.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  November  15,  1930: 
Cattle,  160  cars:  82  Virginia,  17  St.  Paul.  16 
Tennessee,  13  Chicago,  10  St.  Louis,  4  Michi¬ 
gan.  4  West  Virginia,  3  Pennsylvania,  3  Ken¬ 
tucky,  3  New  York,  3  Maryland,  1  Buffalo,  1 
Pittsburgh;  containing  4.377  head,  615  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby:  total  cattle  4,992  head, 
724  calves,  2,351  hogs,  454  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  — -  Good.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$10.25;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $8.25;  good, 

1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  medium. 

1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs..  $9  to  $10  25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium, 
550  to  850  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.75. 

Cows.- — Choice,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  good,  $4.75  to 
$5.75:  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6.75  to  $7.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.75;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers.. — Good  and  choice,  $11.25  to  $12.50; 
medium,  $9.75  to  $11.25;  cull  and  common,  $7 
to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $7;  good  and 
choice.  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to 
$7.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt„  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice.  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $9.75  to  $10.25;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $9.75  to 
$10.25:  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs..  $9.50  to  $10;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton.  $29.50  to  $30.50;  shorts,  $28.50  to 
$29.50:  hominy.  $37  to  $38;  middlings,  $36  to 
$37:  linseed,  $46  to  $47:  g’uten,  $39  to  $40; 
ground  oats,  $34  to  $35;  Soy-bean  meal,  $46  to 
$47;  hog  meal,  $40  to  $41;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent.  $40.50  to  $41.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$32  to  $33:  18  per  cent.  $34  to  $35;  20  per  cent, 
$38.50  to  $39.50:  24  per  cent.  $42.50  to  $43.50: 
25  per  cent.  $44.50  to  $45.50;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $38.50  to  $39.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40 
to  $41;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $42  to  $43. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  29-Dee.  6.  — International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dec.  2. — Annual  Meeting  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Importers  and  Breeders  of 
Belgian  Draft  horses,  Stock  Yards  Inn, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Dec.  2. — National  Dairy  Union,  annual 
meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  3. — Annual  meeting  Red  Polled 
Cattle  Club,  Stock  Yards  Inn,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dec.  3-5.  —  N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Iladdon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  ,T. 

Dec.  3-7. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Exposition  ;  Harvey  C.  Wood,  141  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  secretary. 

Dec.  S-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dee.  9-11. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Casino,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Dee.  10-12. — Springfield  Poultry  Show, 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L;  Collester,  man¬ 
ager,  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  New  York  City  Baby 
Beef  Show,  Stockyards.  11th  Ave.  and 
West  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  17-18.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  40th  annual  meeting  and  Fruit 
Show,  Hartford.  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  sec¬ 
retary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  7-8,  1931. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn.,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club;  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  8-10. — Delaware  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  14-16.  —  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R.  II.  Sudds, 
secretary.  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31 — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


j 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

The  Cow  County  ot  Pennsylvania 

Winter  shipping  of  cows  is  not  at  all  dangerous 
when  they  come  from  so  near  at  hand.  We  have  a 
comfortable  barn  at  the  shipping  point  and  15  trains 
east  per  day  on  the  main  line  of  the  Erie.  But  best 
of  all  we  have  plenty  of  high  producing  acclimated  to 
the  East  cows  for  sale. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  fknjnwr  CtWHTC  1  °  R 
and  Registered  LFdll  J  V/UWSS  SALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
spriDgers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

For  Sale:  in*?  yearling  Reg.  Ayrshire  BULL 

Priced  for  quick  sale.  Dam  of  each  a  10,000-pound  cow 
with  per  cent  butterfat  test. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  -  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Jersey  Bull  thosalVennek  yKI0, N.'y- 


Sore  Teats 

Cuts,  chaps  and  other 
external  injuries  are 
often  healed  between 
milkings  by  applying 
Bag  Balm.  This  great 
ointment  for  all  farm 
healing  and  many 
home  uses  is  com¬ 
pounded  with  an  ex¬ 
clusive  antiseptic  oil  of 
marvelous  penetra¬ 
tion.  For  Caked  Bag, 
Bunches,  i  nfl  a  mm  a- 
tions  and  kindred  ud¬ 
der  troubles,  Bag  Balm 
brings  quick  relief. 
Large  10-ounce  pack¬ 
age  60^.  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  or  general 
l|if.  stores,  mailed  post- 
paid  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Valuable 
Cow  Book  sent  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.  Inc. 
Dept.  9-A  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

BAG  BALM 

Made  by  the 

people 


III  N  ow  another  111 

IMPROVEMENT 


SANITARY  Single  'Metal  Tube 
system — now  with  a  new  style 
Mouth  Piece  which  means  still 
greater  profits!  The  improved 
Burrell  meetsthe  needs  of  mod¬ 
ern  dairymen.  Both  single  and 
double  units.  There  is  a  satisfied 
user  near  you  !  W  rite  for  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean’’ 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St..  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


M.'.  II I  !<  ift  1  !  I 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Dglhi,  N.  Y. 

Special  Bargain  Sale  at  Farmers  Prices  for  1  Week  Only 

on  Guernsey  Bulls  from  two  months  of  age  to  two  years 
at  half  price,  delivered.  Herd  fully  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Don’t  delay— write  or  wire  at  once 
for  particulars. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


j 


SHEEPMEN  ATTENTION 

We  are  offering  some  good  Dorset,  Southdown,  Cots- 
wold,  Suffolk,  Delaine,  Shropshire  and  Ramboulllat 
Rains.  Priced  according  with  the  times.  Try  us  out,  we 
will  surprise  you.  G.  D.  ic  B.  S. TOWNSEND,  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


R 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 

Good  individuals.  They  will  please  you.  Won  both 
championships  on  Shropshires  at  three  state  fairs 
this  fall.  1IYLLMEDE  FARM,  Reaver,  Pa. 


I EG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS, 
•  a  few  EWES,  Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


PEG.  SHROPSHIRE  Coin  Prices  cut  in  two. 

YEARLING  RAM 


Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


Da/v  Chrnnchiroc  25  V««Hlng  RAMS,  50  yearling 
l» eg.  OnrOpSnilCO  and  old  EWES.  Sired  by  Inter¬ 
national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Vleet  Sc  Sons  I.odi,  N.  Y, 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 


Irish  Kerry-Blue  Puppies  3  mCHEAP°ld- 

SACKETT  LAKE  HOUSE  Montieello,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Pa. 

DT  API  p»  Reasonable,  trial.  Write  me  your  wants. 

DkHULbd  A.  Charron,  R.  1,  Bx  B1,  Claverack,  N.Y. 

n _ I  C _ ■  1  D„_-  2  moK.  Males  $10.  females 

Locker  bpaniel  rups  $5.  O.  H.  Riloy,  Franklin, Vt. 

Airedales,  wire-haired  fox  terriers— Puppies  and 

grown  dogs.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm.  Madison,  N.Y. 


When  horse  goes 
lame  .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

38-year-old  Absorbine  relieves  lame  legs 
strained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  of 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  druggists — $2.50.  W.  F.  Young. 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TANK  HEATER 

BURNS  OIL. 


Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
I  hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
I  sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran- 
[  teed.Writefor Special Introduc- 
1  tory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke¬ 
houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
to  you  at  factory  Prices. 

1  EMPIRETANKHEATERCO. 
L13lN.7th  St., Washington,; 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigg,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

REG.  DU  ROC  S  W I NES 

E.  M.  Pat  ting  ton  A-  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.Y. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites,  a  No.  i.  Big 

type,  ped.  pigs,  10  wks.  SlOea.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N-V. 

Registered  Hampshire  Pigs 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  R.  8.  McNeil,  Dover,  Del. 


Poland -China 


8-WEEK- 


OLD  PIGS 

8  mos.  old  male  and  gilt,  also  8  mos.  old  Berkshiie 
All  immuned  and  papers.  R,  C.  ferduc,  Pocomoke  City,  Aid. 


’HESTER  WHITE 
AND  DUROC 


PIGS 


High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATPRICESERS 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester — 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites  .....  $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.  O.  L>.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maw. 
mmmmm—mmammm  Telephone  »obnrn  0086 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 


"OR  SALE— SPANIEL  PUPS— Males  $10,  Females  $5. 
Ship  OI1  approval.  Echo  Farm  Kennels,  No.  Sheldon,  Vt. 


Chester  and  Berkshire 
Chester  and  Yorkshire 


8  to  9  weeks  old 

$3*75  each 


All  good  pigs,  no  better  sold.  All  vaccinated  against 
cholera.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  them,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Michael  Lux  Box  149  Woburn,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


G 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Penn.. 


FOR  —PAIR  of  HORSES,  weight  2900  lbs. 

J  La — YOKE  OF  CATTLE,  9  years  old,  weight  3400. 

3AL  t— 2  Crade  Guernsey  Cows  and  1  Grade  Guern¬ 
sey  Heller.  Accredited  herd.  H.  J.  0'Loughlin,  Collinsville,  Conn. 


ZEALAMDS,  Reds,  Whites;  Giants,  Chinchillas. 

Price  list,  supplies.  BREEDER'S  SUPPLY,  Cobieiklll,  N.Y 


GOATS 


Registered  NUBIAN  DOE 


no  lies. 


WRIGHT  It.  KING,  Vesper,  N.  Y. 


GOATS  a«ADDEToggenberg  Does  f°' 

^  v/r*  *  ^  ers,$10to  $*Jo.  ELAM  6.  IKOUST,  R.l, 


FOR  SALE. 

eavy  milk- 

llonks  J’a. 


Goats  For  Sale*  saanens.toggenburgs*  Nubians 

UUdlo  I  UI  vale.  Bred  to  freshen  early,  also  regis-' 
tered  bucks  for  sale  and  at  stud,  including  Angoras. 

CHAS.  A.  STROH  -  .  .  MILFORD,  PA. 


[ 


FERRETS 


D 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CrDDCTC  for  killing  rats. 
*  tlinC  I  O  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  *5.00. 
Females,  *5.50.  Pair,  *10  00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.  Young  stock  November  sales,  Females  SS; 
Males  $4.60;  1  pair  SB.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


Frank's  Ferret  Farm 
New  London,  Ohio 
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Dairy  Cattle  and 

Dairy  Breed  Comparisons. — “Which 
is  the  best  dairy  breed  V”  “Which  gives 
the  most  milk?”  “What  breed  does  the 
world's  greatest  producer  belong  to?” 
These  questions  and  others  like  them  are 
not  so  often  heard  or  read  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  While  they  interest  a 
few  persons,  yet  their  negligible  import¬ 
ance,  from  today’s  practical  standpoint, 
is  widely  acknowledged  by  experienced 
dairymen.  But  since  we  have  been  asked 
to  answer  them  here,  we  offer  the  stand¬ 
ard  replies.  There  is  no  best  breed  for 
all  conditions.  The  best  breed  is  the  one 
that  a  man  likes  best  for  his  farm  and 
his  location.  On  the  average,  Holstein- 
Friesians  give  the  most  milk,  but  several 
breeds  surpass  them  in  average  fat  pro¬ 
duction.  In  each  breed  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  cows  that  have  made  exceptionally 
high  milk  and  fat  records  in  a  day,  week, 
month,  year  or  lactation  period.  A  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  is  said  to  have  made  the 
“world's  record”  milk  and  fat  yield  in  one 
year;  for  an  Australian  Shorthorn,  the 
same  claim  is  made. 

“World’s  Records.”  —  If  a  dairyman 
could  graft  the  scion  of  a  “world's  rec¬ 
ord”  producer  on  his  herd,  and  get  the 
kind  of  result  that  the  apple  grower  ob¬ 
tains  Jj'om  grafting,  he  would  be  seriously 
interested  in  cows  having  “world's  rec¬ 
ords.”  At  present,  he  is  likely  to  regard 
the  effort  to  break  or  equal  these  records 
as  a  sacrifice  of  good  cows  upon  the  altar 
of  human  vanity  that  feeds  on  sensational 
publicity.  To  most  practical  dairy-farm¬ 
ers,  world-beating  records  are  in  about 
the  same  class  as  those  of  aviators  who 
fly  the  highest,  the  furthest,  or  stay  long¬ 
est  in  the  air.  But  it  would  be  unfair  not 
to  add  that  to  many  students  of  pedigree 
and  heredity,  these  records  may  be  valu¬ 
able,  and  their  studies  based  on  the  rec¬ 
ords  may  some  day  be  useful  to  _  every 
dairyman.  Animal  breeding  leads  its  de¬ 
votees  into  a  world  of  fascinating  indi¬ 
cations,  puzzles  and  apparent  possibili¬ 
ties.  If  a  man  goes  far  into  it,  he  will 
have  but  little  time  to  milk  cows.  Scien¬ 
tific  animal  breeding,  therefore,  is  a  high¬ 
ly  technical,  specialized  occupation  that 
requires  private  or  public  subsidizing. 

Breeding  and  Feeding.  —  Dairymen 
want  healthy  cows  that  breed  regularly, 
and  show  a  fair  profit  for  normal  lacta¬ 
tion  periods  under  their  market,  feed  and 
housing  conditions.  Some  cows  do  it; 
more  do  not.  Cows  of  all  breeds  are  in 
both  classes.  The  owners  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  herds  have  no  prejudices  for  or 
against  any  breed  or  its  grades;  their 
search  is  for  profit-makers,  which  may  be 
of  any  breed,  grade  or  cross.  Recently 
I  saw  in  an  extensive  commercial  herd 
an  unexcitable,  slow-moving  Jersey  whose 
white  face  was  proof  that  her  sire  was  a 
Hereford.  She  may  have  been  deficient 
in  dairy  temperament,  but  she  was 
eminently  satisfactory  at  the  pail.  Many 
well-to-do  owners  of  pedigree  dairy  herds, 
from  which  animals  are  sold  at  compara¬ 
tively  high  prices  for  breeding  purposes, 
devote  their  attention  chiefly  to  lines  of 
breeding  developed  for  the  production  of 
winners  in  the  showyards  or  high  records 
at  the  pail,  or  both.  These  men  usually 
have  special  local  outlets  for  their  milk 
at  special  prices.  Their  cattle  are  so  well- 
fed  and  cared  for  so  painstakingly  that 
their  breeding  sometimes  is  credited  with 
results  that  are  mainly  due  to  feeding. 
Men  who  are  master  feeders  greatly  out¬ 
number  master  breeders.  The  masses  of 
dairymen  could  and  would  practice  better 
feeding  if  they  received  a  fair  share  of 
the  city  consumer's  dollar  for  their  milk. 
Given  a  fair  price  incentive,  the  greatly 
increased  production  by  their  herds  would 
prove  that  they  know  how  to  feed,  and 
that  their  cows  are  more  efficient  than  the 
advocates  of  rigid  culling  realize. 

IIerefords  on  Grass. — A  young  read¬ 
er  asks  questions  about  IIerefords  for 
beef  production  on  grass.  One  of  the 
claims  made  for  IIerefords  is  that  they 
will  make  more  beef  on  grass  alone  than 
cattle  of  any  other  breed.  These  white¬ 
faced  cattle'  originated  as  a  breed  in  a 
region  of  England  which  was  and  stdl  is 
much  better  adapted  to  grass  than  to  field 
crops.  In  the  county  of  Hereford  much 
of  the  land  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to 
grass  since  the  Norman  conquest.  Most 
of  the  land  surface  of  England  is  covered 
with  grass.  Our  pioneer  importers,  see¬ 
ing  IIerefords  fat  or  in  good  condition  on 
grass  alone  in  their  homeland  pastures, 
formed  the  impression  or  were  told  that 
these  hardy,  outdoor  cattle  were  well 
adapted  to  our  rough  grasslands  in  the 
East,  and,  later,  to  the  vast  public  ranges 
of  the  West.  Under  American  conditions 
in  the  East  and  West,  IIerefords  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  They  grew, 
multiplied  and  made  millions  of  tons  of 
good  beef  on  grass,  and,  practically  with¬ 
out  housing  of  any  kind  anywhere,  took 
care  of  themselves  outdoors  the  year 
found.  Near  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Shorthorns  began  to  compete  with  Here- 
fords  in  their  western  strongholds ;  later, 
Aberdeen-Angus  also  invaded  the  white- 
faces'  kingdom  of  grass.  Disturbed  by 
these  encroachments,  leaders  in  the  Here¬ 
ford  trade  began  systematically,  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere,  to  assert  and  repeat 
that  Herefords  were  the  world's  most  use¬ 
ful  cattle  on  grass.  Hereford-owners  ac¬ 
cepted  this  sincere  propaganda  as  the 
truth  ;  they  still  believe  it.  A  great  many 
owners  of  Shorthorns,  Aberdeen-Angus 
and  Galloways  didn't  and  don't  believe  it. 
As  an  owner  of  a  Hereford  herd  that  has 
been  maintined  for  15  years  on  poor  to 
fair  pastures  on  low-priced  land  nine 


Other  Livestock 

months  of  the  year,  and  on  mixed  Timo¬ 
thy  and  Red-top  hay  during  the  other 
three,  with  never  a  case  of  tuberculosis  or 
abortion  disease,  I  would  say  that  the 
Hereford  has  no  superior  under  these 
and  similar  conditions ;  and,  further,  that 
in  the  feed-lot  the  Hereford  baby  beef 
steer  is  popular  as  an  economical  and 
rapid  beef-maker. 

“Durhams”  and  Shorthorns.  —  At 
recent  eastern  shows  I  have  heard  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  ask  if  any  “Durhams”  were 
on  exhibition,  and,  if  so,  where  could 
they  be  found.  In  at  least  four  instances, 
the  inquirers  were  looking  at  Durhams 
when  they  spoke,  but  they  didn't  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  such,  because  these  Dur¬ 
hams  were  yearling  steers  that  happened 
to  he  red,  white,  roan  and  red  and  white, 
and  were  classified  in  the  catalog  as 
Shorthorns.  Many  elderly  men  vividly 
remember  the  big  red  or  red  and  white 
Durham  cows  of  their  boyhood  days  on 
farms.  They  don’t  know  or  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  Durhams  of  old  are  the 
Shorthorns  of  today.  Durham  is  the 
name  that  preceded  the  early  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  breed  from  England  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  English  settlers  in  the  New  World 
knew  these  cattle  as  Durhams  in  their 
homeland.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  settlers  and  their  descendants 
should  have  been  slow  to  abandon  the  old 
name  and  adopt  the  new  name  Shorthorn 
for  their  favorite  breed  of  cattle.  Some 
men  who  as  farm  boys  in  the  East  and 
West  milked  Durham  cows  have  said  that 
there  are  no  cows  like  them  now.  They 
are  mistaken.  There  are  dozens  of  cows 
of  the  same  kind  and  breed  in  many  east¬ 
ern  and  midwest  Shorthorn  herds,  and 
these  animals,  as  well  as  the  herds  in 
which  they  will  be  raised,  are  increasing. 
In  type  and  function,  these  are  the  dual- 
purpose  or  beef-and-milk  cows  of  the  past 
and  present  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  change  from  Durham  to 
Shorthorn  as  a  name  was  not  a  happy 
one.  It  didn’t  change  the  breed,  but  it 
sacrificed  to  a  large  extent  a  wealth  of 
sentiment,  prestige  and  tradition  with 
which  the  Durham  was  richly  endowed. 
Amos  Cruiekshank’s  work  in  Scotland 
eventually  modified  the  English  type,  im¬ 
proving  it  for  beef-making,  and  altering 
its  dairy  qualities  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree.  An  increasing  trend  within  the 
breed  is  toward  the  dual-purpose  type 
which  the  Durham  cows  of  long  ago  made 
famous  on  their  practical  merits  under 
farm  conditions. 

Draft  Horse  Size. — Eastern  farmers 
with  whom  I  have  talked  hold  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  draft  horses  used  on  corn- 
belt  farms  are  too  big  for  eastern  farms. 
Some  of  these  men  have  seen  the  big.  fat 
Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires  and  Clydes¬ 
dales  at  western  shows  and  fairs.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  few  have  seen  purebreds  or  grades 
of  these  breeds  in  the  collar  on  corn-belt 
farms.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  general  run  of 
farm  horses  in  that  region  are  exag¬ 
gerated  in  eastern  minds.  Purebreds  or 
grades  of  any  of  the  draft  breeds  that 
weigh  as  much  as  1,800  lbs.  apiece  in 
working  condition  have  long  been  few 
and  far  between  on  Midwest  farms.  The 
big  ones  are  exceptional  animals  that  are 
sold  or  shown  carrying  200  to  300  lbs.  of 
fat  a  head.  They  are  not  numerous.  They 
are  of  two  classes;  1.  Geldings  fed  up 
for  sale  in  cities  or  to  a  specialized  indus¬ 
try,  like  potato-growing  in  Maine.  2. 
Stallions  fitted  for  exhibition  and  sale. 
Some  farmers  own  a  few  ton  mares,  but 
most  of  their  mares  and  geldings  weigh 
1.450  to  1.700  lbs.  in  working  condition. 
Horses  are  always  conspicuously  bigger 
at  shows  and  in  wealthy  men’s  stables 
than  on  farms.  The  best  draft  horse 
that  I  ever  worked  was  a  grade  Percli- 
eron  gelding,  weighing  1.500  lbs.  His 
team-mate  was  a  grade  Clydesdale  of 
about  the  same  weight,  but  larger  in  the 
frame,  more  angular,  and  longer-legged. 
Each  of  these  horses  was  sired  by  a  draft 
stallion  that  in  high  flesh  weighed  less 
than  1,800  lbs.  The  dams  of  the  geld¬ 
ings  were  native  farm  mares  of  mixed 
breeding,  their  sire  being  a  Hambletonian. 
Geldings  like  these  could  be  bred  in  the 
East  by  crossing  draft  stallions  on  such 
farm  mares  of  Morgan  or  similar  breed¬ 
ing  as  I  have  seen  on  eastern  farms,  or 
they  could  be  obtained  from  the  West. 
Last  Spring  at  the  Buffalo  market  I  saw 
a  number  of  their  kind.  They  would  be 
well  adapted  to  eastern  farms. 

Sheep  Ranch  Notes. — Shepherd.  Al¬ 
bany  Co.,  N.  Y..  writes,  Nov.  7 :  “The 
Idaho  lambs  have  gained  about  26  lbs. 
apiece  on  grass  since  they  arrived  here 
early  in  July.  Some  land  here  has  been 
bought  by  the  State  for  reforestation. 
Throughout  this  region  sprouts  are 
spreading  out  from  timber  patches  into 
the  fields  of  the  old  farms.  Natural  re¬ 
forestation  is  under  way.  As  a  sheepman, 
I  am  not  thrilled  by  observing  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  these  high  and  rolling  grasslands 
into  State  ownership  for  timber  produc¬ 
tion.  What  a  wonderful  place  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  hills  for  sheep — and  for  the  homes 
of  sturdy,  thrifty  families  who  could  live 
well  on  the  income  from  their  flocks, 
small  fields,  cows,  gardens  and  orchards  ! 
Sheep  and  sheperds  have  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  most  appropriately  at  home 
on  the  hills.  One  day  two  weeks  ago, 
veritable  clouds  of  crows,  headed  south¬ 
ward,  passed  over  the  ranch ;  the  next 
day,  their  mass  movement  was  on  a  small¬ 
er  scale.  Thousands  of  the  birds  alighted 
in  one  of  our  pastures,  and.  with  their 
cawing,  swooping  along  the  surface,  and 


walking  about,  frightened  a  group  of 
lambs  into  a  semi-panic.  When  I  went 
to  the  scene,  the  sentinel  crows  were  de¬ 
fiant  ;  only  a  few  of  the  countless  num¬ 
bers  took  wing  until  I  fired  a  vertical 
shot  into  the  air.  Evidently  they  were 
tired,  and  had  alighted  to  rest.  I  don’t 
kill  crows,  believing  that  there  is  a 
stronger  case  for  than  against  them,  in 
this  locality.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
could  easily  spend  too  much  time  and  in¬ 
vest  many  dollars  in  ammunition  if  I 
should  undertake  to  destroy  our  local 
crow  population.  I  realize  that  crows  do 
a  lot  of  damage  to  certain  crops,  but, 
from  a  farmer’s  standpoint,  I  consider 
their  virtues  more  than  an  offset  to  their 
vices.”  d.  c.  w. 


Mechanized  Dairying 

Invited  press  reporters,  health  workers 
and  other  guests  recently  saw  in  opera¬ 
tion  an  invention  called  the  rotolaetor, 
on  the  experimental  farm  of  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratories,  at  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 
Forming  part  of  a  large  and  expensive 
building,  the  rotolaetor  is  a  round  plat¬ 
form,  60  ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  cows 
are  shower-bathed,  air-dried  and  milked 
at  the  rate  of  240  head  an  hour.  The 
outer  ring — 'about  9  ft.  wide — of  the 
platform  rotates.  The  cows  stand  in  48 
stalls  and  stanchions  on  this  ring,  facing 
the  stationary  hub  of  the  wheel.  Elec¬ 
trically  propelled,  the  ring  revolves  15  ft. 
a  minute.  Attached  to  the  steel  frame  of 
each  stall,  there  is  an  overhead  glass 
container  for  milk.  Each  stall  also  is 
equipped  with  a  mechanical  milker, 
through  the  rubber  tube  of  which  the  milk 
passes  into  the  container,  which  dumps 
it  into  an  automatic  weighing  and  record¬ 
ing  machine.  The  tube,  the  teat  cups,  and 
the  container  are  automatically  sterilized 
with  hot  water  every  12%  minutes,  which 
is  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  cow’s  milking  and  the 
beginning  of  another’s  in  the  same  stall, 
the  machine  having  made  a  complete 
revolution. 

The  platform  revolves  constantly  and 
noiselessly.  The  room  of  which  it  is  the 
base,  is  artificially  ventilated.  The  cows 
step  upon  the  revolving  platform  one  at 
a  time  from  a  narrow  chute,  which  is 
open  at  the  top,  and  walled  solidly  on 
each  side  a  little  higher  than  a  cow’s 
head.  The  mouth  of  this  entrance  chute 
is  about  the  same  width  as  the  stall  which 
the  cow  enters  when  it  comes  flush  with 
the  chute.  After  she  enters,  the  stanchion 
closes  and  her  shower  begins ;  after  which, 
warm  air  blows  upon  her,  an  attendant 
called  a  foremilker  tests  each  quarter 
of  the  udder,  and  the  teat  cups  are  at¬ 
tached,  all  this  being  done  in  2%  min¬ 
utes.  The  stall  partitions  are  steel  tubes; 
every  cow  can  see  n  half-dozen  of  her 
barn  associates.  Each  cow  is  automat¬ 
ically  released  from  the  milker  and  stan¬ 
chion  when  her  stall  comes  round  to  the 
mouth  of  the  exit  chute,  which  she  enters, 
and  proceeds  back  to  the  barn  from  which 
she  came.  A  cow  goes  upon  the  platform 
every  time  one  steps  off,  so  that  there  is 
a  continuous  line  of  cows  entering  and 
leaving  the  rotolaetor. 

Two  stalls  are  not  occupied,  experience 
having  shown  that  a  gap  of  their  combined 
width  is  needed  for  emergencies.  The 
platform  slopes  slightly  toward  the  outer 
edge,  where  hose  spraying  washes  liquids 
and  solids  into  a  trough  behind  the  cows. 
The  trough  is  equipped  with  automatic 
toothed  scrapers ;  these  and  the  flow  of 
water  hasten  the  outgo  of  the  contents 
of  the  trough  into  openings  from  which 
the  material  passes  into  a  drainage  sys¬ 
tem.  Twelve  men  operate  the  rotolaetor. 

It  takes  a  week  to  train  100  cows  to 
go  through  the  mazes  of  the  machine  with¬ 
out  causing  delays  and  difficulties. 
Young  cows  learn  quicker  than  older 
ones  how  .to  do  it.  Some,  regardless  of 
age,  that  rebel  repeatedly,  continue  to 
be  hand-milked  in  the  barns.  Two  of 
the  4S  cows  on  the  platform  were  chew¬ 
ing  their  cud  while  the  rotolaetor  was 
being  demonstrated.  It  was  said  that 
after  their  third  week  on  the  machine, 
not  more  than  10  out  of  100  cows  needed 
hand-stripping.  With  the  rotolaetor  it 
requires  about  seven  hours  for  each 
milking  of  the  1,400  cows  at  present  in 
lactation  in  the  herd.  They  are  milked 
at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning,  3  in  the 
afternoon,  and  11  at  night.  None  is 
ever  on  pasture.  The  only  exercise  they 
get  is  in  walking  to  and  from  the  machine 
three  times  a  day.  Cows  added  by  pur¬ 
chase  to  the  herd,  are  four  to  five  years 
old.  They  last  2%  years  in  the  herd. 
The  annual  replacement  is  400  to  500 


head.  The  cost  of  cows  bought  or  raised 
was  not  disclosed.  Altogether,  the  herd 
consists  of  3,000  cattle,  including  50  pure¬ 
bred  bulls,  and  a  lot  of  calves  and  heifers. 
The  management  hopes  eventually  to 
raise  all  of  its  cows.  Even*  in  that  case, 
the  visitors  were  told,  only  about  10 
calves  out  of  100.  on  .the  average,  could 
be  counted  on  at  their  first  freshening  to 
qualify  for  the  milking  herd. 

Holstein-Friesians,  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys,  both  purebred  and  grade,  are  kept. 
In  each  of  the  barns  there  are  25  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  and  25  Jerseys  or  Guern¬ 
seys  or  both,  practically  all  being 
dehorned.  Every  cow  is  kept  close-clipped 
around  the  body  from  the  rear  to  near 
the  middle,  including  the  tail  and  its 
bush.  The  mixing  of  IIolstein-Friesian 
milk  with  that  of  either  or  both  of  the 
other  breeds  gives  the  product  a  four 
per  cent  fat  content.  The  volume  per 
day  totals  IS, 000  certified,  non-pasteur- 
ized  quarts,  90  per  cent  of  which  is  said 
to  be  used  for  infant  feeding.  The 
product  is  sold  at  2S  to  30c  a  quart  in 
1,000  cities  and  towns,  according  to  the 
producers.  The  laboratories  also  produce 
3,000  quarts  of  acidophilus  daily.  In  milk 
production  work,  150  men  are  engaged  at 
the  plant.  About  the  same  number  are 
employed  on  the  150  to  175-acre  farms 
into  which  the  3,000  acres  locally  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  laboratories  are  divided. 
Some  of  the  farms  are  owned  by  their 
occupiers ;  the  others  belong  to  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  principle  on  which  the  co¬ 
operative  system  is  based  was  referred  to 
as  “centralized  direction  and  decentral¬ 
ized  operation.” 

Four  concrete  Silos  with  a  capacity  of 
2.500  tons  each,  recently  filled,  and  about 
500  tons  of  silage  in  an  outdoor  pile  were 
seen.  Locally-grown  Alfalfa,  chopped  and 
then  artificially  dried,  is  watered  for 
feeding.  Corn  silage,  beet  pulp  and  home- 
mixed  grains  are  the  other  feeds  used. 
Shavings,  now  used  for  bedding,  will  be 
replaced^ by  peat  moss.  Throughout  their 
stay,  the  attention  of  the  visitors  was 
especially  directed  to  devices,  measures 
and  plans  described  as  being  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  infant  health.  d.  c.  w. 


November  Clouds 

There  has  been  a  funeral  out  by  the 
woodshed,  a  gentle  laying  away  of  the 
dear  little  black  kitten  that  was  given  us 
two  weeks  ago.  Tears  were  shed.  Poor 
Nerissa  !  While  the  mood  is  on  me  I 
may  as  well  go  on  and  say  that  this  is 
the  third  cat  we  have  lost  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  so  that  it  *a pears  not  so  much  of  a 
coincidence  as  we  first  thought.  Is  there 
an  epidemic  among  the  cat  tribe,  or  is 
the  trouble  in  the  £>arn  mice?  If  there  be 
any  authority  on  the  question  among 
those  who  read  this,  let  me  have  an 
answer.  Meanwhile, %we  hesitate  to  adopt 
another  feline  companion,  which  is  a 
sore  trial  to  the  seven  and  the  eleven 
year-olds.  We  need  both  a  dog  and  a 
cat,  th*ey  say. 

November  has  produced  what  was 
called  the  squaw  Winter,  and  perhaps 
the  clear,  soft  day  we  had  today  is  one 
of  the  nine  days  of  Indian  Summer.  One 
never  knows  until  they  are  counted.  The 
cisterns  and  wells  still  contain  nothing 
much  but  echoes.  Dire  snowfall  is 
prophesied  should  we  begin  Winter  before 
the  rain  comes.  Old  heads  remember 
similar  holding  off  of  rainfall  and  the 
consequences  make  a  story  worth  telling. 

My  high  school  Elsie  is  home  from 
school  early  today  to  hear  Iphigenia 
played  by  Margaret  Anglin  over  the  radio. 
Other  students  and  teachers  hurried  home 
for  the  same  purpose  this  afternoon,  as 
there  is  no  radio  installed  in  the  schools 
of  this  section.  The  country  dweller  has 
only  to  supply  himself  with  a  good  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  lo.  here  is  the  Metropolitan. 
He  has  actually  a  better  chance  to  hear 
perfectly  than  another  who  lives  nearer 
the  electrical  buzz  saws  of  the  barber,  and 
the  doctor.  And  so  we  hear  Iphigenia  with 
our  ears,  and  see  her  with  our  minds, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  ways. 
It  is  disappointing  to  note  that  Greece 
did  not  need  her  sacrifice.  We  looked  up 
the  author,  Euripides,  ip  the  encyclopedia 
and  found  that  he  was  born  in  the  year 
480  B.  C.  (Elsie  was  interested  in  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  born  on  her  birth¬ 
day).  Much  as  we  may  pride  ourselves 
upon  our  progress,  we  do  still  make 
human  sacrifice  clothed  in  different 
words. 

I  find  that  Julius  Caesar  is  next  on 
the  list,  one  of  which  is  given  each 
Friday  at  four.  Geometry  will  have  _  to 
be  shifted  permanently  to  the  morning 
class,  so  that  Elsie  will  not  miss  it. 
Geometry  is  difficult,  for  her,  but  it  is 
oral  English  (public  speaking)  that 
takes  the  courage  and  strength  of  these 
youngsters.  These  things.  I  understand, 
are  managed  by  ductless  glands,  and 
youth  often  feels  a  deficiency  due  to  lack 
of  co-operation  between  them.  As  people 
grow  older,  I  have  noticed  that  they  some¬ 
times  develop  a  desire  for  the  limelight, 
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and  cannot  seem  to  stop  talking  until 
it  is  made  very  evident  by  the  taking 
out  of  watches  that  the  time  has  come 
to  end.  I  once  heard  a  man  who  talked 
so  continuously  despite  hints,  that  the 
harassed  audience  was  obliged  to  arrange 
a  phone  call  to  lure  him  from  the  plat¬ 
form.  This  is  what  it  means  to  be  the 
victim  of  one’s  ductless  glands  in  later 
life. 

The  prize  apples  sent  our  friend  Per¬ 
kins  in  Florida  have  arrived,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  letter  this  is  what  happened: 

“The  apples  arrived  O.  K. — every  one 
sound,  not  one  rotten.  I  opened  the  bar¬ 
rel  at  the  express  office.  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  here  when  the  cover  come  off. 
You  would  have  thought  President  Hoover 
was  in  the  office.  Eeverybody  came  in  to 
see  those  apples.  I  was  asked  so  many 
questions  about  them.  ‘Did  this  man' 
grow  them?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘How  many  acres  has 
he  in  apples?’  ‘About  ten.’  ‘All  this 
kind?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘I  wonder  if  I  can  get  a 
barrel  from  him.’  ‘I  think  this  is  his  last 
barrel.  He  generally  sends  me  a  barrel 
when  he  is  cleaning  up  the  crop.’  ‘Can 
I  get  half  of  your  barrel?’  ‘No.’  ‘Please 
let  me  have  just  one  doze'..'  ‘Let  me  have 
a  few.’  ‘I  want  just  Avo  to  take  to  my 
wife.’ 

“I  have  been  worried  to  death  about 
those  apples.  You  see  we  people  in  the 
South  never  get  any  first-class  stuff.  The 
apples  we  get  from  the  stores  are  little 
wormy  things.  I  will  return  the  barrel 
filled  with  sweet  potatoes  just  as  soon 
as  we  have  some  frost.  Potatoes  are  not 
fit  until  frost  kills  the  vines.  You  will 
get  your  first  box  of  oranges  in  two  weeks. 
They  are  coloring  up  fast.  I  also  will 
send  you  some  pecans.  Tell  the  children 
I  will  answer  their  letters.” 

Knowing  Perkins- as  we  do,  we  think 
lhat  he  responded  .to  every  one  of  those 
requests  for  apples  with  full  measure,  or 
better.  We  have  .seen  him  take  his  own 
none  too  heavy  poeketbook,  and  hand  out 
dollar  bills  on  Christmas  Day  to  every 
relative  that  said  good  morning. 

FARJI  WOMAN. 


Pullet  Mothers  Chicks 

I  have  a  Barred  Rock  pullet,  hatched 
June  7,  1930.  I  also  have  three  chicks 
hatched  in  September  by  another  old 
hen.  About  three  weeks  ago  the  hen 
left  the  chicks  and  since  then  the  June 
hatched  pullet  has  been  mothering  them. 
I  have  spoken  to  several  older  men  who 
have  never  heard  of  anything  like  this  be¬ 
fore  and  would  like  to  know  whether  any¬ 
one  has.  c.  C.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  knew  one  case  of  this 
sort,  but  think  it  is  very  unusual. 


Permanganate  For  Poultry 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  correct 
amount  of  permanganate  of  potash  per 
gallon  of  water  for  chickens?  L.  G.  s. 

The  amount  of  permanganate  of  potash 
to  be  used  in  the  drinking  water  of  the 
dock  as  a  preventive  of  diseasee  is  usu¬ 
ally  stated  to  be  enough  to  color  the 
water  a  deep  wine  red.  This  is  a  very 
indednite  amount,  since  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  agreement  between  two  observ¬ 
ers  as  to  just  "when  that  stage  of  color 
has  been  reached,  and  it  would  probably 
bother  any  one  person  to  get  the  same 
depth  of  color  twice  in  succession.  This 
need  not  give  any  great  concern,  however, 
since  there  is  grave  doubt  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  drug  under  any  circumstances 
and,  if  it  is  made  to  displace  really 
effective  measures  of  sanitation,  it  will 
do  harm. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  an  anti¬ 
septic  of  rather  feeble  power,  quickly  los¬ 
ing  that  power  when  brought  into  contact 
with  organic  material.  It  is  possible  that, 
when  added  in  considerable  amount  to 
the  drinking  water  of  fowls,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  multiplication  of  disease  germs 
in  the  water  but  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  disinfect  the  discharges  of  the 
head  of  birds  suffering  from  such  dis¬ 
charges  and  it  is  these  discharges  that 
are  the  chief  sources  of  danger. 

it.  B.  D. 


An  Egg  Eating  Campaign 

The  Baby  Chick  Association  and  other 
poultry  interests  are  doing  some  active 
publicity  work  to  encourage  larger  use 
of  poultry  products.  This  is  a  good  thing 
ail  around.  The  desirability  of  chicken 
fricassee,  roast,  etc.,  is  well  recognized, 
but  doubtless  three-fourths  of  us  could 
use  one  more  egg  daily  than  we  do,  with 
advantage,  keeping  us  feeling  better  and 
in  better  trim  for  work.  Now  and  then 
some  one  finds  that  two  eggs  at  a  time 
are  t_>o  much,  and  so  quits  eating  eggs. 
Most  of  these  with  sensitive  digestion 
can  handle  one  egg.  It  is  worth  trying. 

The  consumption  of  eggs  in  Canada 
per  capita  is  considerably  above  this 
country.  There  the  average  person  uses 


36G  eggs  in  a  year;  here  the  average  is 
204.  Part  of  this  is  because  of  their 
constant  publicity  about  eggs  being  good 
food.  Egg  and  poultry  associations  con¬ 
tribute  money  to  help  this  work,  and 
the  people  keep  talking  about  it.  This 
is  good  business  sense. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 


Carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  There 
are  1(H)  pens  with  13  competing  birds,  the 
10  highest  being  recorded.  The  eggs  are 
figured  on  a  scale  of  points  according  to 
weight.  An  egg  that  weighs  at  the  rate 
of  18  ounces  to  the  dozen  gets  credit  for 
.70  points.  If  another  hir'd  in  that  or 
some  other  pen  lays  an  egg  weighing  at 
the  rate  og  24  ounces  per  dozen  she  gets 
1  point,  and  so  on.  Eggs  weighing  under 
18  are  not  counted,  and  eggs  weighing 
over  26  do  not  get  extra  credit. 

First  column  is  report  of  points  for 
week  ending  Oct.  28,  and  second  total 
points  to  that  date  : 


B.  P.  ROCKS 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J _  4.90 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J.  ...  32.70 

,T.  W.  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  9.05 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  .T .  21.15 


MOT.  HOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . . . .  4.85 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Armitage  Realty  Co.,  N.  J.  5.15 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  56.55 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .  .  43.50 
Charleseote  Farm,  Mass...  27.25 
J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J....  46.50 
Homestead  Farms,  Conn..  52.55 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  .T .  43.95 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.  .  39.90 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J .  37.65 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Quality  P.  Farm,  N.  J. ...  45.25 

Scott  P.  Farm,  Mass .  56.60 

C.  Milton  AValdeck,  N.  J..  31.00 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Beverly  Farms,  N.  J .  12.90 

Walter  Bezpa,  N.  .T .  10.05 

Broadaere  Farms,  N.  J...  11.85 
Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J. ..27.10 
Buckridge  P.  Farm,  Pa...  37.80 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 35.75 

Circle  S  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Cobblestone  Farm,  N.  Y..  39.65 
Shady  Brook  Farm,  N.  J. .  12.35 
Darfelt’s  P.  Farm,  N.  J...  31.20 
J.  II.  Davis  &  Sons,  N.  J..  39.00 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J .  17.35 

S.  J.  Drellishak,  N.  J .  32.75 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  34.00 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .  28.85 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  13.60 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  3S.00 

Fox  &  Son  P.  Farm,  N.  J.  47.20 
G.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn..  47.30 
G.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn..  34.50 

M.  M.  Himwich.  N.  J .  35.50 

L.  Harris  Hiseock,  N.  J. .  .  23.55 

R.  C.  Hixon,  N.  J.  . .  32.20 

Norman  Hopper,  N.  J....  15.00 

E.  G.  Fornoff,  N.  J .  23.55 

Joachim  B.  Farm,  N.  J. ..  32.90 

E.  L.  Kelley,  N.  J .  15.85 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J .  26.80 


Ivostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J..  25.70 

John  Kuntz,  N.  J .  18.05 

Ivwality  Farm,  N.  .T .  36.55 

M.  Latterman,  N.  .T .  21.70 

Lustgarten  P.  Farm,  N.  J.  34.05 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  29.65 

C.  R.  Miser,  Pa .  14.95 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass.  .  . .  44.35 
Novin's  P.  Farm,  N.  J....  29.90 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J..  . . 21.15 

Paramount  Farm,  N.  J.. .  .  39.25 


Paramus  P.  Farm,  N.  J...  12.60 

Pearl  P.  Farm,  N.  J .  43.05 

G.  A.  Pearce,  N.  J........  13.00 

Pompton  Av.  Farm.  N.  J..  43.65 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  37.15 

Quality  P.  Farm,  N.  J....  40.85 
Quality  P.  Farm,  N.  J....  37.15 


Rayfield  P.  Farm,  N.  J .  .  .  12.20 
Red  Bridge  P.  Farm,  N.  Y.  27.75 

P.  E.  Rentzel,  Pa . . . .  48.05 

Max  Rosenerantz,  N.  J...  14.50 
Shamrock  P.  Farm.  N.  J. .  32.40 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J .  36.80 

H.  N.  Sprung,  N.  .T .  44.95 

Staudt’s  P.  Farm.  N.  Y.  .  .  37.85 
Stern  Bros.,  N.  .T . 20.00 


Table  Rock  Farms,  N.  Y.  38.15 
Table  Rock  Farms,  N.  Y.  33.80 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa .  18.60 

Harry  Tietjen,  N.  Y . 46.50 

Toms  River  C.  A.,  N.  .T.  .  .  18.20 
Toms  River  C.  A.,  N.  J.  . .  4.15 

Toms  River  C.  A.,  N.  J.  .  .  13.95 
Toms  River  C.  A.,  N.  J.  . .  36.30 
Toms  River  C,  A..  N.  J.  .  .  12.35 
Toms  River  C.  A.,  N.  J.  . .  5.75 

Toms  River  C.  A..  N.  .T.  . .  45.10 
Toms  River  C.  A..  N.  J.  . .  25.40 
.T.  A.  Hanson,  Oregon  ....  57.15 
United  Poultry  F.,  N.  J.  .  8.95 

United  Poultry  F..  N.  J.  .  23.45 
Valley  Brook  F.,  N.  J.  ...  44.20 

Martin  Vogel,  N.  J . 19.15 

Martin  Vogel,  N.  .T . 22.60 

John  E.  Volkmar,  N.  J.  .  .  43.90 
Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J.  .  21.40 
Vreeland  B.  Farm,  N.  J.  .  33.05 
Waverly  B.  Farm,  N.  J.  .  3.60 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J.  .  18.70 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J . 46.10^ 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J.  . .  26.55* 
John  O.  Winner,  N.  J.  ...  48.20 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

J.  Clifton  Lambert,  N.  J.  .  18.75 

W.  WYANDOTTES 


Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N.  J.  . .  1S.90 
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154.00 
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154.75 

213.80 
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52.35 

40.80 

20.20 

53.95 

109.80 
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152.80 

27.20 

103.55 
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87.80 
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122.90 

23.30 

106.95 

189.15 
189.20 

154.35 

151.95 
50.15 

136.50 
63.10 

50.15 

90.75 

62.80 

106.60 
82.60 

51.35 

105.95 

55.40 
110.10 
116.65 

63.55 

128.75 

104.50 

57.80 
160.05 

55.15 
151.05 

20.80 
173.00 
125.40 

172.85 

154.30 
44.70 

83.55 

158.50 

44.90 

117.15 

120.10 

134.75 
105.00 

70.35 

123.30 

103.35 

45.35 

149.75 

54.45 
25.80 

27.25 

128.85 

27.40 

30.40 

141.95 

78.35 

192.50 

26.25 
125.45 

159.95 

68.90 

68.00 

149.75 

58.45 

131.70 
3.60 

40.75 

177.70 
134.00 

173.85 

38.40 


50.65 


MAKE  REAL  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Your  hens  can  make  up  for  other  crop  failures  if  you  but 
know  Poultry  Possibilities — John  H.  Robinson  former 
editor  of  Farm  Poultry  now  Editor  of  Every bodys Poultry 
Magazine  tells  you  in  this  newest  of  books  exactly  the 
things  you  must  know  to  make  money  out  of  your  hens. 
( Sample  Copy  of  Everybodys  on  Request ) 

EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE.  Box  R-3,  Hanover,  Pa. 

n  I  enclose  50c.  Send  me  one  copy  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  New  Book  Poultry 
Possibilities  and  a  2-year  subscription  to  Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine. 
0  Send  C.O.D.  I  will  pay  the  mailman  67c  when  I  receive  the  book. 

Name . 

Street  or  Route. . . 

Town . State . 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler^  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
tillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag,  for 
$3.75,  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J..  Pa. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  lor  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO..  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 


The ^ 

OULTRy 
Item.- 


tells  how  to  have  more  eggs  when  eggs  are 
high.  Gives  you  seven  profit  secrets  FREE 
. — one  a  month — with  seven  months’  sub¬ 
scription.  10c  brings  all.  Send  dime  now. 
Poultry  Item,  Sellersville,  508.  Penn  a. 


Poultry  Paper  12  25$ 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin)  AgySrW 
lor  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  ■Vr  w 
85-836So.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois  /  mm  v,  | 


MOSS 

1TI  FARM 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


R.  I. 

REDS 


All  breeders  are  10054  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor, giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


SI  CHICKS 

Iare  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H.  [ 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock — about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Tells 
how  to  control  coccidiosis. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Box  R-12,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


'TFurlow^ 

Chicrc,s 


AIT  A  I  TTV  D  A  DV  fUTriZC  from  our  special  se- 
yUALlII  DAfil  bulblYd  lected  breeders  with 
large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  and  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices — it's  free.  SCllOEN  150  ItN’S  HATCHERY, 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  l’lione  3-1608 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  a, id  White  lioeks,  Ifliode  Island  Beds, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100?£  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Pall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  10055  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  UJsh,  Box  it,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WUITF  1  1  All  From  B.  W.  D.  Tested, 

leghorn  Cockerels R-  ^.e^Tr^s  tfer 

Uncertified  S4,  Certified  $7. BO,  It.  O.  P.  $  1  O  up.  80% 
reduction  on  over  5.  Booking  Day-old  Chicks  of  highest 
quality.  Gabriel’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Odessa,  New  York 

pedigree  rftfKFRFI  <5  £OR  SAT;? 

LEGHORN  C  Vr  UH  Ah  AV  JLi  Ux  5  y2  mos.  old. 
Pedigree  records  175  to  300  eggs  per  year.  Cornell 
Strain.  Weight  5  to  6  pounds.  Price  $5.00  each. 

JOHN  W.  MERCER,  Jr.  Fishklll,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  Enfl/onalc  $T.S0  BRONZE  TOMS,  *6.00  here. 
ROCK  UULiKOl  Gait  here.  Certified  Hatchery, Watertown, N. I. 


Glass  Substitute 

Warm — Strong — Weatherproof 

Passes  ULTRA  VIOLET  RAYS  I 

One-Tenth  the  Cost  of  G/ass! 

Best  for  Poultry  Houses,  Scratch  [ 

Sheds,  Barns,  Windows,  Doors,  J 
etc.  Leading  Agriculture  Univer- 
sities  and  Experts  highly  endorse  \G«“T j 
and  recommend  the  immense  profit  LcRgsJ 
advantages  of  utilizing  the  Sun's  Rpsdy  to  use 

Ultra-Violet  Rays.  New  automatic  machinery  cut  our 
manufacturing  costs — we  pass  the  saving  to  you.  NU- 
GLAS  is  highly  translucent,  strong,  warm,  waterproof, 
weatherproof,  hailproof,  flexible.  Comes  in  roils  36  ins. 
(1  yd.)  wide  any  length  ready  for  instant  use;  just  cut  with 
ordinary  scissors — tack  it  on.  Properly  installed  NU- 
GLAS  will  not  sag,  flop,  or  tear,  and  can  be  washed  just 
like  glass.  Special  weave  and  improved  process  give  NU- 
GLAS  long  life,  strength  and  durability. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
10  yards  36  in.  wide. $2.48  40  yards  36  in.  wide. $8.80 

15  yards  36  in.  wide.  3.50  50yds.ormore, peryd.,21c 
20  yards  36  in.  wide.  4.65  (West  of  Denver,  add  Sc  per  yard) 
30  yards  36  in.  wide.  6.90  We  Pay  ALL  Postage 


We  PAY  You  to  Try  NUGLAS 

Money  Back  Guarantee  *%£*$£*& 

stall  and  use  NUGLAS  15  days.  If  you  are  not  more  than 
pleased,  return  it  and  we  will  not  only  refund  your 
money  but  pay  you  50c  extra  for  your  time  and  trouble. 
No  fairer  offer  could  be  made.  Immediate  Shipments. 
NUGLAS  MFG.  CO.,  64  E.  Lake  St,  Dept.  45.  CHICAGO 


Gloverdale  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

2  he  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Egge  Alwaye ” 
Oflficial  breeding  males,  mated  pens  and  official  200  to 
225-egg  record  hens.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.3.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


200 


MAY  HATCHED 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Good  stock,  $1.25  ea. 


Pullets 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free.  Large  Type. 
Heavy  Layers.  Large  Eggs.  Breeding  Stock. 
Special  price  on  Pullets.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


Barret!  Rock 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


Premium  Chscks  White  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS  Egg  matings,  *3  each 

Sunny  side  Poultry  Farm  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

IIRockd  Chicks  for  Broilers 

prices.  C.  0.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


SC  Dmc  COCKERELS— S  5. 00  and  $7.50 
•  V^.  IVLD  J  PULLETS— $3.00  and  $5.00 

Exhibition  stock  ROBERT  J.  DOYLE  Berwyn,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS— Pullets,  S2;  Cockerels,  $3 
and  $4  each.  CKAS.  G.  RHOADS,  Douglasville,  Pa. 


fonoriao _ Them  for  Profit — A  pleasant  way  to  make 

UdfidllCb  money  during  the  dull  winter  months.  Write 
for  free  list.  THE  HAYDEN  AVIARIES,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Hurl/o  Muscovies,  Pekins,  Buffs,  Black  East 

Ullvlxw  India.  Catalog.  Breeder’s  Supply,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS, Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 
Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  Alice  Trammell,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


ES  BEN  SHADE’S  Drnn70  Turlroue  s!’eeial  Prices  early 
Champion  Strain  DIUllcB  lUiKojo  orders.  Write  us  be¬ 
fore  buying  elsewhere.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ranks,  Peima. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 


T  BRONZE  Over  a  thousand  fine  ones  to  select 
in.  A,,-  from.  We  tell  you  how  to  raise  them. 

UrKOyS  Chas. Wampler,  Bxl,  Harrisonburg, Va. 

THDSf  ITYC  and  GEESE— best  breeding  stock— all  vari- 
lUnnC:  <»  eties.  WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms.  North  Creek.N.T. 


PUREBRED  Bourbon  Red  TFBKE  Y8— Toms  $6,  Hens 
$4.  Free  from  diseases.  Milton  Stickiey,  Strasburg,  Va. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS— R.  I  Rods,  trapnested  stock, 
disease  free.  E.  S.  Chapin,  Longxueadow,  Mass. 


Ttirlrcu c  Bronze  Breeders,  unusual  matings,  reason- 
1  U1  Ixby  if  able.  Myrtle  De  Ucnova,  Uoeymans  Hollow,  N,  Y. 
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Otis  E.  Dunham,  president  of  Page 
&  Sliavv,  candy  manufacturers,  and  Isaac 
Hart  and  Joseph  Pollay,  stock  brokers, 
were  convicted  at  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  last  week  on  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  in  connection  with  the  floating 
of  a  §2,000,000  issue  of  Page  &  Shaw 
stock.  Of  the  $2,000,000  collected,  the 
brokers  got  nearly  one-half.  Individuals 
in  the  brokerage  firm  got  as  much  as 
$45,000  in  nine  months  according  to  the 
testimony  in  the  trial.  The  plan  followed 
was  to  sell  a  share  of  stock  with  a  pound 
of  candy,  and  then  send  strong-arm  sales¬ 
men  to  the  buyer  to  sell  large  amounts. 
Some  witnesses  testified  that  they  were 
induced  to  “mortgage  everything”  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor.  Several  who  testi¬ 
fied  to  this  effect  were  elderly  women. 
The  company  was  supposed  to  get  $1,000,- 
000  from  the  stock  sales,  but  the  presi¬ 
dent  admitted  that  the  company  treas¬ 
ury  had  no  more  stock  after  the  sales 
than  before.  On  the  first  intimation  that 
stock  was  being  sold  to  country  people 
as  a  bonus  with  a  pound  of  candy,  we 
promptly  advised  our  friends  to  leave 
it  alone,  and  we  hope  not  one  of  them 
failed  to  heed  the  advice.  Other  schemes 
of  substantially  the  same  nature  are  re¬ 
ported  daily.  Tighten  the  strings  of  the 
purse  when  they  appear. 

I  am  offered  accident  insurance  policies 
for  $1,  one  for  $2,50,  and  another  for 
$10  a  year  premium.  Would  you  tell 
me  why  one  costs  more  than  the  others 
and  which,  if  any,  do  you  advise?  e.  m. 

New  York. 

Insurance  companies  know  from  rec¬ 
ords  just  how  many  of  the  different 
kinds  of  accidents  happen  in  a  year  to 
1,000  persons.  The  premiums  and  the 
amount  of  the  indemnities  are  all  esti¬ 
mated  on  these  records.  With  the  strong 
standard  companies  the  premiums  depend 
on  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  offered 
because  the  policies  cover  substantially 
all  accidents.  Some  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies  issue  “limited”  policies,  and  these 
cover  only  the  particular  accidents  listed 
or  defined  in  the  policies.  The  smaller 
number  of  accidents  to  which  a  person 
is  exposed  the  smaller  the  premium.  The 
greatest  caution  is  required  in  the  lowest 
prices.  These  policies  list  a  number  of 
accidents  and  sicknesses  that  the  insured 
are  seldom  exposed  to,  and  show  big  in¬ 
demnities  for  them  in  big  black  imposing 
figures,  but.  the  policies  cover  very  few  ac¬ 
cidents  to  which  the  insured  is  likely 
to  be  exposed.  The  honest  purpose  of  in¬ 
surance,  of  course,  is  to  protect  the 
insured  from  the  accidents  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  him  daily,  and  it  is  for  the  rare 
or  impossible  accidents  that  the  large 
indemnities  are  offered  in  the  “limited” 
policies.  In  the  dollar  policy  the  insured 
person  gets  less  for  his  money  than  in 
the  higher  premium  policies,  because  of 
the  limited  accidents  covered,  the  high  25 
per  cent  commission  paid  the  agents,  and 
the  high  percentage  cost  of  overhead  and 
profit.  They  are  available  to  anyone,  but 
they  are  sold  only  as  premiums  with 
cheap  papers  which  usually  misrepresent 
them.  There  are  $10  policies  sold  which 
cover  all  accidents  on  the  farm  or  else¬ 
where.  They  are  issued  by  strong  com¬ 
panies.  There  is  no  tinge  of  deception 
in  them.  The  policy  is  definite  and  clear, 
and  you  are  not  fooled  into  buying  some¬ 
thing  you  do  not  want  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  that  to  do  so  is  the  only  way  to 
get  a  wonderful  bargain.  Any  of  them 
can  be  bought  by  anyone.  Agents  get  a 
commission  on  all  of  them,  and  the 
highest  on  the  lowest  priced  premiums. 
If  a  farmer  insures  at  all,  he  wants  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  accidents  on  the  farm, 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  and  this  he 
does  not  get  in  the  dollar  policies  and 
only  in  the  best  of  the  $10  policies. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  re¬ 
garding  the  Mutual  Outdoor  Advertising 
Company  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Are  they 
reliable  or  is  it  just  a  scheme  to  get 
$25  to  $50  from  me?  Is  it  wise  to  pay 
the  money  and  take  a  position  with 
them  ?  II.  J.  K. 

Ohio. 

This  concern  has  no  established  fi¬ 
nancial  rating  that  we  can  find  and  we 
have  no  faith  in  the  proposition  to 
furnish  employment  to  individuals  in 
distributing  advertising  matter.  The  only 
thing  definite  that  we  can  see  in  this 
proposition  is  that  you  are  to  pay  $25, 


or  more,  per  year  for  registering  with 
the  concern.  Whether  the  company  will 
furnish  you  advertising  to  distribute  after 
you  pay  the  registry  fee,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  we  know  of  no  advertising 
concern  of  standing  that  employs  this 
method  of  distributing  advertising  to  the 
public. 

Let  us  pass  on  our  method  of  disposing 
of  the  ever-increasing  crop  of  “picture 
enlargers.”  True,  some  folks  may  want 
their  work.  However,  our  small  town 
boasts  two  photographers  who  do  the 
work  well  and  reasonably  when  you 
want  it  done.  We  hate  to  be  rude  and 
aren’t  very  convincing  liars,  so  when 
someone  comes  and  asks  to  see  snapshots 
of  the  children  or  our  parents  or  friends, 
we  have  a  very  convincing  collection  of 
snapshots  not  worth  enlarging,  none  hav¬ 
ing  real  merit  as  a  good  and  true  likeness. 
Also,  we  are  very  lukewarm  in  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  enlargements.  While  not  de¬ 
nying  the  merit  of  their  samples  we  re¬ 
gretfully  decline  to  have  any  of  our  poor 
snapshot  luck  done — and  that’s  that. 
They  rightfully  leave,  no  feelings  hurt. 

New  York.  f.  e.  s. 

Most  towns  have  a  photographer  who 
is  competent  to  enlarge  pictures  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner  and  at  a  reasonable 
price,  but  so  many  people  apparently  like 
to  be  fooled  by  the  lucky  envelope  scheme 
or  some  other  deception  leading  them  to 
believe  that  some  wonderful  bargain  is 
at  hand  by  patronizing  the  slick-tongued 
agent.  And  the  deception  is  discovered 
only  when  it  is  too  late. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  right  now 
that  I  can  and  should  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  “Publisher’s  Desk”  that 
you  continue  from  week  to  week.  It  can 
never  be  of  personal  service  to  me,  but 
the  idea  is  excellent,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  no  other  publication,  devoted  to 
any  particular  service  whatever,  offers  its 
readers  such  benefit. 

H.  M.  CABBUTHEBS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge 
publicly  this  compliment  to  Publisher’s 
Desk.  During  the  years  it  has  required 
more  painstaking  labor  and  expense  than 
any  other  part  of  the  paper.  The  infor¬ 
mation  required  is  often  technical.  It 
must  always  be  exact  and  trustworthy. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  to  inform  and  protect 
our  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must 
avoid  any  semblance  of  reflection  on  any 
honest  business.  Otherwise  it  could  never 
have  endured  through  four  decades.  This 
is  what  makes  approval  encouraging  and 
helpful. 

I  ordered  from  Glynllison  Gardens, 
then  located  at  Hayden  Cove.  Mass.,  but 
now  located  at  Still  River,  Mass.,  bulbs, 
shrubs  and  roses  to  the  amount  of  $11.75. 
I  sent  money  order  for  the  amount.  Goods 
to  the  value  of  $S.75  were  received  by 
me.  I  wrote  concerning  the  money  bal¬ 
ance  due  me  and  asked  them  to  send  me 
check  for  the  amount,  it  being  too  late 
to  plant  balance  of  order.  I  received  no 
answer.  I  wrote  again  reciting  ease  and 
asked  for  my  check  and  stated  I  would 
notify  postal  authorities  at  Washington 
concerning  their  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  (This  latter  I  have  done.)  In  no 
way  have  I  received  any  satisfaction.  Do 
you  think  you  can  do  anything  for  me? 
I  ordered  from  J.  W.  Allen.  Lockport,  N. 
Y„  bulbs  to  the  value  of  $16.13,  received 
acknowledgment  of  my  order,  but  time 
passed  and  my  bulbs  did  not  arrive.  It 
got  so  late  I  wrote  concerning  them  and 
they  replied  my  bulbs  were  then  on  the 
ocean  and  would  be  shipped  as  soon  as 
received.  No  bulbs  came.  I  wrote  again, 
this  time  asking  for  the  return  of  my 
money  ;  no  reply.  I  sent  registered  letter, 
making  same  request;  no  attention  paid. 
Can  you  do  anything  about  this? 

New  York.  mbs.  j.  f.  w. 

We  followed  these  two  claims  up  for 
our  subscriber  to  the  last  analysis  and 
finally  turned  them  over  to  our  attorney 
who  reports  that  he  cannot  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Glynllison  Gardens,  and 
the  amount  is  not  large  enough  for  suit, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  refund  of 
the  money.  The  attorney  reports  that 
J.  W.  Allen  has  numerous  judgments 
against  him  and  he  considers  the  account 
worthless  and  collection  cannot  be  made 
of  this  account.  These  people  have  little 
regard  for  their  credit  standing  and  we 
are  simply  making  the  reference  now  so 
that  others  will  not  suffer  a  similar  loss. 

A  large  number  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  from  publishers  who  have  been 
offered  advertising  for  the  Ultra  Violet 
Lamp  Manufacturing  Co.,  319  Third 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  copy  of¬ 
fered  the  public  a  “Derma  ‘Health  Ray’ 
Lamp”  for  $5.95.  The  copy  lists  2S  ail¬ 
ments  for  which  the  lamp  will  give  in¬ 
stant  relief.  Medical  authorities  have 
informed  the  Bureau  that  the  claims  made 
for  the  device  are  exaggerated,  unsci¬ 
entific  and  misleading. — National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc. 


Have  “Range  Paralysis”  and 
Infantile  Paralysis  a 
Like  Cause? 

There  are  two  mysterious  diseases  oc- 
curing  most  frequently  in  the  Autumn 
that  have  baffled  the  attempts  of  medical 
scientists  and  of  veterinarians  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  of  or  for  which  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cure.  One  affects  the  poultryman’s 
growing  pullets  and  cockerels ;  the  other 
attacks  the  children  in  the  home.  They 
are  alike  in  many  respects,  so  far  as 
toutward  observation  shows.  While  the 
young  are  especially  susceptible,  the  ma¬ 
ture  are  not  immune  and  both  diseases 
may  attack  after  the  period  of  growth 
has  passed. 

The  young  stock  in  the  poultry  yard 
suffers  most  severely.  The  fact  that  the 
disease  is  likely  to  appear  while  the  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  are  still  on  range  is 
shown  by  the  popular  name  “range  para¬ 
lysis,”  while  the  term  “infantile  para¬ 
lysis”  sufficiently  indicates  the  tender  age 
at  which  most  of  the  human  victims  are 
afflicted.  Physicians  do  not  like  this 
term,  preferring  “Poliomyelitis,”  which, 
though  having  a  scientific  twang,  has  the 
advantage  of  describing  in  one  word  the 
physical  injury  done  to  the  tissues  by 
the  disease.  Translated,  it  means  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  gray  matter  in  the  spinal 
cord.  The  veterinary  profession  has  not 


yet  provided  us  with  a  word  which  shall 
both  identify  and  describe  range  para¬ 
lysis  and  we  shall  doubtless  continue  to 
use  the  common  term  until  such  time  as 
we  may  have  learned  better. 

Outbreaks  of  range  paralysis  are  usu¬ 
ally  first  noted  by  finding  upon  the  ground 
a  young  bird  that  is  apparently  lame  in 
one  leg,  or  attempting  to  flutter  along 
when  disturbed  with  a  leg  or  wing  dis¬ 
abled.  The  bird  may  lie  upon  one  side 
on  the  ground,  making  no  attempt  to 
move.  The  comb  is  bright,  the  appetite 
good  and,  at  first,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  wrong  than  a  possible  in¬ 
jury  to  a  joint  or  whole  limb.  Within 
a  few  days,  however,  the  appetite  dis¬ 
appears,  the  flesh  is  lost  and  the  bird 
dies.  Only  occasionally  does  recovery 
occur.  The  suddenness  of  appearance  of 
this  disease  is  one  of  its  characteristic 
features.  What  indications  of  approach¬ 
ing  illness  the  bird  may  feel,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  one  of  the  handicaps  of  the 
veterinarian  that  he  must  judge  feelings 
from  actions  only.  His  patient  cannot 
relate  his  symptoms. 

Poliomyelitis  may  appear  quite  as  sud¬ 
denly,  lameness  or  even  paralysis  of  a 
leg  or  arm,  most  frequently  the  former, 
being  the  first  thing  noted.  In  most 
cases,  however,  careful  observation  would 
have  detected  beginning  illness  several 
hours  or  days  before  the  lameness  is  de¬ 
tected.  The  child  may  show  some  ab¬ 
dominal  distress,  appear  irritable,  per¬ 
haps  complain  of  headache  or  be  drowsy 
and  possibly  indicate  some  pain  when 
the  neck  is  moved  or  the  spine  bent,  as 
when  the  head  is  lifted  by  placing  a 
hand  beneath  it.  Such  symptoms,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  an  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis,  call  for  immediate  rest  in  bed 
and  the  summoning  of  a  physician,  though 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  any  or  all 
of  them  show  that  poliomyelitis  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  present.  They  are  danger- 
signals. 

The  striking  similarity  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  lies  chiefly  in  the  sudden  appear¬ 


ance  of  a  paralysis  in  otherwise  apparent¬ 
ly  healthy  subjects  and  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  the  young.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  any  relationship  between 
them  remains  to  be  seen  when  the  cause 
is  discovered.  If  so,  it  may  be  that  an¬ 
other  disease  communicable  from  lower 
animals  to  man  or  the  other  way  about 
will  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  now 
known  to  lie  in  this  category.  Range 
paralysis  is  ascribed  by  some  observers  to 
the  presence  of  intestinal  parasites  in 
fowls,  but  its  frequent  occurrence  in  birds 
with  no  particular  worm  infestation  and, 
further,  the  exceedingly  large  amount  of 
the  latter  writh  no  paralysis  throws  doubt 
upon  this  theory.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
that  intestinal  worms  prepare  the  way 
for  infection  by  the  damage  they  do  to 
the  intestinal  tissues.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  know  whether 
range  paralysis  can  be  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  transmitted  from  one  bird  to  another 
in  a  flock,  but  even  this  is  in  question. 
It  may  occur  in  but  one  or  two  individu¬ 
als  or  apparently  spread  in  epidemic 
form.  Its  frequent  appearance  among  the 
young  fowls  upon  free  range,  where  they 
are  not  kept  in  close  contact,  is  rather 
against  the  theory  of  spread  by  contact. 

Poliomyelitis  is,  by  no  means,  a  new 
disease,  having  been  well  described  by  a 
German  physician  in  1840  and  having 
spread  in  world  wide  epidemics  at  inter¬ 


vals  since  that  time.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
this  most  distressing  disorder,  but.  as  yet, 
the  virus  has  escaped  detection.  To  suggest 
any  relationship  between  men  and  mokeys 
is  to  get  upon  ground  well  tramped 
by  contentious  feet,  but  we  have  this 
much  to  owe  the  simian  tribe.  It  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  infantile  paralysis  and  af¬ 
fords  opportunity  for  experimental  study 
that  could  not  be  carried  out  with  human 
subjects.  Through  such  studies,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  virus  of  poli- 
myelitis  is  carried  in  the  secretions  of 
the  nose  and  throat,  though  it  is  so 
minute  that  it  will  pass  through  filters 
that  strain  out  germs  of  ordinary  size 
and  so  wholly  invisible  that  the  most 
powerful  microscope  has  not  yet  revealed 
it.  Unfortunately,  just  the  conditions 
that  must  be  present  if  this  virus  is  to 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another  are 
not  yet  known.  We  are  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  whether  this  common  disease  is 
transmissible,  and,  if  so,  how. 

No  cure  has  been  discovered  for  this 
paralysis  in  either  fowl  or  human.  Treat¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  poultryman  is  that 
of  ridding  the  affected  birds  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  by  appropriate  remedies  in 
the  hope  of  getting  at  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis  and  is  about  all  that  can  be 
recommended  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance.  In  the  more  important  case  of 
the  human  victim  of  this  mysterious  af¬ 
fliction,  prompt  and  absolute  rest  in  bed 
is  the  first  measure  to  be  employed,  to 
be  followed  by  such  restorative  measures 
as  can  only  4>e  prescribed  by  those  hav¬ 
ing  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
present  and  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
damage  done.  m.  b.  d. 

A  Flock  of  Live  Leghorns 

Mrs.  D.  MacKinnon,  of  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J.  sends  us  the  picture  reproduced  on 
this  page,  with  the  following  note : 

“Here  is  my  flock  of  English  strain, 
purebred  White  Leghorus,  taken  at  our 
place,  ‘Glen  Craig’.” 


White  Leghorns  on  a  New  Jersey  Farm 
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Chemical  Moth  Control 

The  chemical  paradichlorobenzene  has 
a  Ions  name  but  it  makes  short  work  of 
clothes  moths,  says  Dr.  Grace  Griswold 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  after  experiments  to  find  an 
effective  moth  preventive.  It  kills  moths, 
eggs  and  larvae  when  confined  in  a  chest 
or  trunk,  and  acts  as  a  mild  repellant 
in  open  closets.  Other  advantages  of  the 
chemical,  which  is  common  to  fruit 
growers  and  used  to  kill  peach  borers,  is 
that  it  is  cheap  and  has  a  mild  odor 
compared  with  mothballs. 

When  garments  are  packed  place  some 
of  the  crystals  in  a  muslin  bag  and  leave 
the  bag  in  the  trunk.  The  PD,  as  para¬ 
dichlorobenzene  is  sometimes  called,  will 
kill  the  larvae  within  a  week  and  the 
eggs  which  are  exposed  will  not  hatch. 
They  simply  collapse.  A  quarter  pound 
of  the  PD  will  be  required  for  an 
ordinary  sized  trunk  to  protect  its  con¬ 
tents  for  eight  to  10  weeks  of  Summer 
weather.  If  the  garments  are  to  be 
packed  for  several  months  a  half  pound 
or  pound  of  the  crystals  should  be  used. 

Dr.  Griswold  recommends  clearing 
attics  of  old  woolen  garments  that  will 
never  be  used,  and  which  are  a  constant 
breeding  place  for  moths.  Then  the 
garments  and  furs  that  are  really  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  packed  in  trunks  and 
chests  where  they  can  be  cared  for 
properly.  Any  articles  of  wool,  fur  or 
feather's  should  always  be  packed  with 
a  repellant,  even  if  they  are  free  of 
moths. 


SJJhly  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM 

400  ACRES  of  level  Alfalfa  land,  state  load  through; 
near  good  village,  ^  mile  railroad  depot-and  grade 
A  Station;  two  improved  dwellings,  large  new  cow 
barn,  56  stanchions,  Jamesway  equipment;  this  farm 
will  comfortably  run  100  head;  here  is  the  real  thing 
in  its  fine,  none  bettei*  $30,000,  terms;  100  miles  N.Y. 

C.  THOMANN,  Broker  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AnfahocG  rnnnfv*  ^00-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM1 

UUICnCSSMUllliy. excellent  land,  never  failing 
gravity  springs,  brook,  wonderful  buildings;  $10,000, 
terms.  80  acres,  state  road,  good  land,  good  buildings, 
$4,300.  4  acres,  state  road,  good  buildings,  $2,700. 

SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Owner  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


|  n  FLORIDA,  on  St.  Andrew*  Bay— Winter- 

Lytlll  llSVBn,  summer  Resort.  Wonderful  Climate.  Gulf, 
Hay,  Creeks,  Lakes.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf, 
Varied  Entertainment.  Furnished  Houses,  Apartments, 
Rooms— Reasonable  Rates.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  postage  stamps, 

old  envelopes  with  U.  S.  stamps  on  them,  Currier  col¬ 
ored  prints,  old  historical  bottles, old  glass  paperweights. 

Howard  Lewis,  516  IMllaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  Ji.  Y. 


DAI  Cfl  II A  V  FOR  SALE— Timothy,  Clover  and  Alfal- 
OHLCll  nHI  fa  for  dairy  trade.  Ref.  1st  National 
Bank,  Tully,  N.Y.  JAMES  KELLY.  218  McKinley  Ave.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


HOME  p._JuPLOUJp  Assorted  flavors, 3  lbs.  $1  postpaid. 

MAOEUBnay  UUBWhEDNA  BJEMESDERFER,  Boi  ID.  PENRYN,  PA. 

C  ADM  FOR  RENT,  near  Salisbury,  Md.,  where  farm- 
r  II II  111  mg  pays.  Write  Samuel  P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

\  Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
j  word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

;  Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

AVANTED — Experienced  farm-band  for  general 

farming,  no.  dairy;  good  habits;  permanent; 
state  age,  wages.  BOX  12,  Linlithgo,  Col.  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted,  general  housework,  $60  per 
month,  in  family  of  six,  on  country  place,  30 
miles  from  New  York;  no  laundry  work.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9333,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge 
of  poultry  farm  on  a  share  proposition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Intelligent,  active  woman  to  join  ex¬ 
perienced  woman  in  poultry  business;  modern 
home,  fine  opportunity.  ADA’ERTISER  9342, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Single  man,  middle-aged  for  farm 
work;  must  furnish  own  food  and  cook  same; 
know  how  to  care  for  stock,  drive  team  and 
milk;  will  furnish  2-room  bungalow  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  milk  and  firewood;  AVestern  Con¬ 
necticut;  state  salary  expected.  ADA’ERTISER 
9351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AATANTED — Experienced  herdsman  to  take  full 
charge  of  120  cows,  one  who  understands  feed¬ 
ing  to  produce  best  results;  no  objection  to 
married  man,  house  on  premises;  write  stating 
full  qualifications  and  salary  desired.  FRANK 
J.  RATIIBAUER,  Box  156,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYJIAN,  college  trained,  single,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  desires  position:  state 
salary  first  letter;  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
9310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAINTER  -  PAPERHANGER,  bachelor,  $45 
month,  carfare.  BROCKTEN,  3961  Lakepark, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


POULTRYJIAN,  single,  20  years’  experience,. 

wants  position;  references.  P.  0.  BOX  343, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


CARETAKER  -  GARDENER,  Hollanders,  mar¬ 
ried,  young,  3  children,  Protestant,  sober, 
wants  job  on  estate,  club  or  church;  can  paint; 
have  own  furniture  and  fine  references;  any¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  9364,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  in  Prague, 
married  man,  wants  position  on  the  farm. 
ADA’ERTISER  9344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  15,  wants  to  work  on  poultry  farm  for 
his  clothes  and  school.  MRS.  REED,  138-05 
114th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  conscientious  and 
reliable,  wants  job.  ADA’ERTISER  9348,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position;  milker, 
barn-man;  good  character,  references;  state 
salary,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIERDSJIAN,  single,  Protestant,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  feeder,  calf  raiser,  breeding, 
aerating,  dairy  work,  experienced  A.  R.  test,  one 
world’s  record,  high-test  herd  average,  Ayr- 
shires,  private  estate  preferred,  no  institutions 
considered;  reference  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
9334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  25,  single,  Protestant,  experi¬ 
enced  incubation,  brooding,  breeding;  good 
character  and  references.  ADA’ERTISER  9335, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-HANDY-MAN,  Irish,  28,  wishes 
position  farm  or  estate,  willing,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  REILLY,  155  East  51st  St.,  New 
York  City. 

YOUNG  man,  21,  three  years’  experience  on 
poultry  farm  desires  position;  state  salary, 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  9337,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYJIAN,  23,  single,  American,  Cornell 
Agricultural  School  training,  wants  position 
modern*  poultry  farm;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  ex¬ 
perienced,  references.  ADVERTISER  9338,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY’MAN,  high-class,  life-time  experience, 
middle-aged,  single,  expert  in  incubation, 
brooding,  egg  production,  experience  in  breeding; 
building,  equipping,  stocking  plant;  wants  to 
take  charge.  ADVERTISER  9339,  care  ’Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man  wants  position,  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  dry-hand  milker,  handle  horses 
and  machinery;  understands  woods  work;  good 
habits,  steady;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  dairy  farm 
preferred.  ADA'ERTISER  9340,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AA’ORK  AVANTED  on  dairy  farm  by  17-year-old 
farm-raised  boy.  moderate  wages;  write  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  9347,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  childless,  good 
habits,  honest,  desires  position  as  caretaker 
or  farming.  ADA’ERTISER  9349,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  single,  ambitious,  German,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  private  estate,  chauffeur’s  license, 
would  like  to  take  charge  of  small  place.  A. 
HOFFMANN,  Box  613,  AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  caring  for  invalid  or  in  invalid’s 
home;  country  or  city;  drive  car;  experienced; 
best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  9352,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  poultryman  wishes  a  position  on  a 
commercial  poultry  farm;  no  tobacco  or  booze. 
ADA’ERTISER  9354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  single,  30, 
experienced.  ALBERT  AVICKE,  383  Bergen- 
line  Ave.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  Germans,  experienced  farmer-garden¬ 
er,  understands  horses  and  cows,  drive  car; 
wife  very  good  cook,  clean  houseworker;  age  33; 
one  boy  11;  New  York,  Connecticut  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  9356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  as  dairy¬ 
man,  caretaker  or  manager;  make  A  No.  1 
butter,  know  everything  about  feeding  and 
milking  cows;  nationality,  Danish;  single.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYJIAN,  experienced,  single,  honest,  so¬ 
ber,  reliable  worker,  desires  position  on  a 
modern  plant  brooding  with  colony  brooders,  and 
taking  care  of  young  stock  on  range;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  L.  K. 
GRUND,  care  Pompton  Ave.  JVhite  Egg  Farm, 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

GARDENER,  handyman,  50,  reliable,  good 
habits.  K.  HAUFE,  care  Brencher,  201  Post 
Road,  Darien,  Conn. 

COUPLE,  German,  no  children;  man,  gardener, 
chauffeur,  butler;  wife,  good  cook;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ARTHUR  KRAMER,  Quakerbridge 

Road,  Croton-on-IIudson,  N.  Y’.  Phone  235-AY 
Ossining. 

SETTLED  man,  50,  wants  farm  job;  can  milk; 

wages  $30  month.  ADA’ERTISER  9361,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED  —  Position,  farm  manager,  married, 
college  graduate,  experienced,  competent.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  9362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VEGETABLE  grower,  outdoors  and  under  glass, 
wants  position  January  1;  married,  47  years. 
H.  B.  SLADE,  6  St.  Davids  Ave.,  AVayne,  Pa. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

124  ACRES,  good  buildings,  near  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  school,  church,  rail¬ 
road  town  and  good  road;  price  $75  acre  for 
quick  sale.  AVrite  JIRS.  LEAV1S  ARJ1STRONG, 
Rt.  1,  AA’ooster,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  good  fruit,  grain  and 
dairy  farm  of  126  acres;  electricity  in  build¬ 
ings,  telephone,  R.  F.  D.,  near  large  Summer 
resort,  five  minutes’  walk  to  bus  line;  will  ex¬ 
change  for  one  or  two-family  house  not  worth 
over  $8,006.  ANDREAV  JlcKAY,  Niverville, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  money-making  284-acre  dairy  farm; 

43  head  of  Jerseys  and  4  horses;  14-room 
house,  5-room  cottage,  both  have  modern  im¬ 
provements;  1  mile  off  State  road;  50-cow  barn, 
modern;  this  is  positively  one  of  the  best 
money-making  farms  in  New  Y’ork  State;  part 
of  dairy  now  fresh,  balance  soon;  possession  at 
once;  all  household  goods;  a  reasonable  cash 
payment,  balance  terms.  BOX  165,  Downsville, 
Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4%  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADA’ERTISER  8948,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  stables  50 
head  cattle;  12  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
State  road;  milk  taken  from  door;  advantage  of 
Dutchess  County  and  Poughkeepsie  City  dffer- 
ential;  possession  April  1.  1931;  please  state 
experience  and  references  with  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SJIALL  farm,  five-rooms,  full  cellar,  attic,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  garage;  one  aere;  $2,400.  JOHN 
AVACIIEK,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — %  acre,  furnished  house,  fruit, 
grove,  branch;  Eastern  Shore.  THEODORE 
UNDERHILL,  Federalsburg,  JId. 

JIAN  wants  house  in  the  country,  all  alone, 
cheap.  ALFRED  E.  GEE,  20  N.  AVilliam  St., 
New  York  City. 

AVANTED — Tenant  to  furnish  10  to  20  cows  for 
fine  village  dairy  farm;  free  rent  till  April. 
GLENAVOOD,  Highview,  N.  Y. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  wortli  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 

FOR  SALE — 155-acre  farm  on  east  slope  over¬ 
looking  the  famous  Genesee  Valley;  most 
wonderful  scenic  view  for  ten  miles  in  three 
directions;  on  improved  road  half  mile  from 
two  concrete  main  highways;  telephone  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights  available;  public  school  on  farm;  all 
tillable  land;  suitable  for  growing  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  clover  and  Alfalfa;  particularly  good  bean 
land;  unusually  good  for  dairy  farm;  milk- 
house  and  several  good  springs  on  farm;  two 
large  fine  barns,  both  with  underground  stables 
and  car  tracks  for  unloading  hay  and  grain; 
comfortable  eight-room  house;  ail  buildings  in 
excellent  condition;  we  are  retaining  two  farms 
one  on  either  side  of  this  farm;  the  reason  we 
are  selling  this  farm  is  that  we  have  more  land 
than  we  need  and  this  farm  lias  fine  buildings 
on  it  which  are  not  necessary  for  growing  fruit 
trees;  price  $10,060  which  is  less  than  the  build¬ 
ings  are  wortli;  write  KELLY  BROTHERS 
NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  or  better  still, 
come  and  see  this  fine  farm  and  excellent  fruit 
trees  we  are  growing  on  it. 

GAS  STATION,  groceries  and  refreshment,  with 
modern  bungalow,  on  entrance  to  AVestern 
New  Y’ork  State  Park;  would  exchange  for 
country  general  store."  Address  200  CLINTON 
STREET,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — By  reliable  party  stocked,  equipped 
dairy  farm ;  share  basis  or  wages  and  per¬ 
centage.  ADVERTISER  9341,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

50-COW  State-road  farm,  Syracuse  to  AVater- 
town  Road,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.;  100  acres 
level  fertile  tillage,  well  drained,  ideal  for  trac¬ 
tor  farming,  113  acres  brook-watered  pasture; 
large  sugar  bush,  6  acres  young  red  and  white 
pine  plantation;  surplus  wood  and  timber,  fruits; 
attractive  15-room  house,  furnace  heat,  piped 
spring  water;  new  hip  roofed  barn  44x102,  con¬ 
crete  floor,  modern  equipment;  outbuildings;  all 
buildings  in  good  repair;  large'  amount  hay  and 
grain  included;  price  $16-, 000;  liberal  terms  to 
purchaser  who  owns  stock  and  tools.-  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

• - - - > 


FOR  SALE — 134-acre  State-road  farm,  Central 
New  York,  river  bottom  land',  half  mile  to 
town,  creamery;  30  head  high-grade  cattle,  fine 
team  heavy  horses,  fully  equipped  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  fine  shape,  electric  milker;  attractive 
modern  house,  12  rooms,  bath,  another  8  rooms, 
both  furnace  heat,  electricity;  cement  barn,  au¬ 
tomatic  drinking  buckets,  two  silos.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUCTION  December  6 — AArhy  live  in  the  cities’ 
hard  times  when  you  can  own  a  home  and 
prosperous  business  in  the  country;  26-acre 
Ulster  County  black  dirt  farm;  7-room  dwelling, 
a  outbuildings,  spring  water,  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity.  OSCAR  JANSEN,.  AVallkill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AVANTED  within  100  miles  Yew  York 
City;  reasonable;  pay  $1,000  down;  substan¬ 
tial  buildings  convertible  for  poultry;  experi¬ 
enced  party;  send  description  and  photos;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  9345,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT — Farm  suitable  for  poultry, 
option  to  buy,  within  100  miles  New  York 
City;  experienced.  ADA’ERTISER  9346,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
poultry  farm  near  city,  50  to  75  miles  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  9357,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  two  acres,  with  five-roo; 

bungalow,  all  improvements,  fruit  trees,  et< 
BOX  398,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANT  farm,  New  York  (East  of  Hudson 
River),  Connecticut,  Massachusetts;  large 
colonial  house,  large  acreage,  electricity  avail¬ 
able,  good  water  supply,  view,  brook,  lake  or 
pond,  fruit  for  home  use;  low  priced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  business  on  Springfield  1 
Boston  Post  Road,  store  and  restaurant,  wit 
3  gas  pumps,  2  6-room  houses,  ice  house,  2-ct 
garage,  room  to  build  over-night  cabins  an 
miniature  golf  course;  557-ft.  frontage;  will  se 
whole  or  part;  for  particulars,  inquire  of  AV.  I 
LYMAN,  No.  AVilbraham,  Mass. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  15  acres,  colonial  10 
rooms,  bath,  electricity,  furnace,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  new  barn,  stables,  2-car  garage,  new 
chicken  houses,  other  buildings;  brook;  price 
$12,000,  cash  $2,500.  ADVERTISER  9353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  small  growing  business,  includ¬ 
ing  farm  land  and  house,  on  State  road,  near 
village.  ADVERTISER  9355,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  to  rent  tourist  house,  tea-room,  gas 
station.  Florida,  Southern  Georgia,  main  high¬ 
way.  ADA’ERTISER  9363,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — 40  to  80-acre  farm,  Central  Jersey; 

no  rocks,  hard  road,  good  buildings,  electrici, 
ty;  give  exact  location,  price  and  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  15  acres,  for  rent  or  sale,  located  in 
Brentwood,  L.  I.,  50  miles  from  New  York ; 
6-room  house  and  barn  bn  place.  ADVERTISER 
9360,  eai'e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  17  acres,  good  house,  acre 
strawberries,  chicken  house,  cow,  horse,  equip¬ 
ment.  BOX  127,  R.  D.  9,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


□ 


HOME-MADE  candies,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOAV, 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Alary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Colt  carbide  plant,  fixtures  and 
chandeliers  for  church  and  parsonage;  very 
cheap.  BAPTIST  PARSONAGE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Strictly  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup 
sent  parcel  post  paid  $2.75  per  gallon.  J.  F. 
SPR0UL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  sweet  clover  extracted  honey,  case,  2  00- 
lb.  cans,  $12.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S  Jlerrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

12  5-lb.  pails.  $7;  clover.  Autumn  flower  60 
lbs.,  $5.25;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


YOA’ER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AVM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Finest  clover,  quality  guaranteed,  60- 
lb.  can,  $5;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.80,  here;  5-lb.  pail, 
$1  postpaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  gifts,  cherry,  raspberry, 
plum,  blackberry  and  grape  jams  and  jellies, 
made  on  the  farm,  $4.50  per  dozen,  express  col¬ 
lect.  IIAAVKIN’S  FARM,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


“DEI’EAV’S  HONEY” — AA'hite  clover,  60  lbs., 
$5.50;  120.  $10,  here.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  lit. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.70;  amber 
and  buckwheat,  $5.10;  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50;  amber,  $4,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  chunk 
comb,  $1.30,  delivered  third  zone.  EDAVARD 
REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5  lbs.,  postpaid,  $1; 

60  lbs.,  $6,  f.o.b.  AVIIEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  YELLOAA’  sweet  potatoes,  price  per 
3-bushel  bbl.,  $2.90;  bushel  hampers,  $1.25; 
cash  with  order.  R.  U.  LeCATO,  Painter,  Va. 


HONEY  - —  “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  finer, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third  zone.  L. 
R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  “king  of  nuts,”  ten 
pounds,  delivered,  six  dollars;  send  money 
order.  L.  C.  SOULE,  St.  Francisville,  Louisiana. 


DELICIOUS  raspberry  honey,  per  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.35  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY’ — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.,  clover,  $5.40;  30  lbs.,  $3;  60 
buckwheat  or  mixed,  $4.80,  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pail  clover  comb,  prepaid.  $1.75;  extra  value. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURF  A’ermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARA’EIt  ES¬ 
TATE,  AVeston,  Vt. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  gifts,  hand  woven,  Jlaysyille 
filler  rugs  in  all  newest  colors  and  designs; 
for  prices,  address  DAVIGIIT  G.  COOK,  Route  2, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SA.LE — Cabbage,  table  beets,  one  cent 
pound  sacke.d;  Swede  turnips,  $16  ton.  H.  S. 
DEAA'EY,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


COMPLETE  farm  equipment,  also  sawmill  with 
Hoe  inserted  tooth  saw.  HUGH  J.  O’LOUGII- 
LIN,  Collinsville,  Conn. 


PEANUTS — Jumbo  and  runner,  new  farm  field 
stock:  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $3.50;  100  lbs , 
$6.50;  500  lbs.,  $30;  express  or  freight.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  ATa. 


FOR  SALE — -No.  2  American  Saw  Mill  and  three- 
saw  gang  edger.  A.  H.  BLEEKMAN,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  country-dressed  lamb,  9  lbs.,  %  roast 
and  %  stew  cuts,  delivered  to  you  postpaid 
for  $2.25.  H.  MANICE,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’,  new  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6.60,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


PECANS — Large  paper-shell,  extra  nice,  5-pound 
cartons,  60c  pound  postpaid;  good  size  seed¬ 
lings,  excellent  flavor,  easy  to  crack,  30c  pound 
postpaid.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


LINEN  handkerchief,  colored  tatted  edge,  50c. 
EMMA  AVAGNEIt,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Old  pictures  of  farm  scenes,  early 
paintings  and  documents  before  1800.  C.  E.  II. 
AA’HITLOCIv,  It.  F.  D.  3,  Bethany,  Conn. 


GIA’E  THE  JUNIORS  a  treat;  pure,  wliQlesome 
lollipops  of  many  shapes;  fine  for  Christmas 
tree  decoration,  and  so  good,  homemade,  65 
cents  rer  dozen  postpaid.  HAAA’KIN’S  FARM 
CANDIES,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


CHESAPEAKE  Bay  oysters  —  “Here  we  are 
again  folks!”  Just  as  fine,  fat  and  delicious 
as  ever;  strictly  fresli  from  the  shell;  selects, 
$3  per  gal;  medium,  $2.80;  prepaid  within  third 
zone;  2  or  more,  10  cts..  gal.  less.  AVM.  LORD, 
Cambridge,  Md. 


AVANTED — Old  pictures  by  Currier  and  Ives. 
AV.  SI  JIMS,  Lake,  New  York. 


HONEY — Prepaid  3  zones,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.75;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.50.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  A’alois,  N.  Y. 


SOJIETHING  different!  For  each  bridge  table  a 
fancy  box  of  delicious  pastel  colored  bridge 
mints  with  score  pad  enclosed;  made  on  the 
farm;  $1  postpaid.  HAAVKIN’S  FARM  CAN¬ 
DIES,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled  with 
the  sweet  breath  pf  the  Adirondacks;  helpful 
in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  "HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  postpaid,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated; 

clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3.50;  buckwhe;  t  or  blend,  15  cts.  per  pail  less; 
60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $5.50;  2  cans,  $10.50; 
blend,  1  can,  $4.25;  2  cans,  $8.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65, 
postpaid;  60  lbs.,  here,  $6;  postpaid,  $6.90; 
comb  honey,  24  combs,  $4.60;  100  combs,  $16. oil 
here.  AA’JI.  S£IIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover-basswood  (sam¬ 
ple  4  cts.),  $5.40;  clover,  $6;  buckwheat,  $5.20; 
10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover-basswood 
or  clover,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C. 
AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  large  turnips,  100  lbs., 
75c  bulk.  A'ERNON  HURFF,  Mulliea  Hill, 
N.  J. 


FRUIT  CAKES  made  to  order.  MRS.  W. 
BISHOP,  R.  D.  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon 
delivered  in  third  zone.  CLARENCE  NICH¬ 
OLS,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  Can  Get 

for  HI 
every  B 


Why  not  YOU? 


■  v  -  ■' 
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Herbert  Zubruchen  Got 
*30  More  Eggs  tor  only  *5  Invested! 


KeepOut  the  Cold  this  Winter 

FLEX-O-GLASS 
YOUR  PORCH 


skill  to  Flex-O-Glass 


Requires  no 
your  porch, 
and  nail  on  with  wood  slats  or  nail 
over  screens, 


Make  I*  a  Warm 
Health  Room 

You  will  be  surprised  liow  much 
comfort  and  enjoyment  you  wilt 
get.  Think  of  the  fuel  you  can 
save  and  doctor  bills  caused  by 
sickness.  Flex-O.-Glass  costs  so . 
little  you  can’t  afford  to  be 


in  Flex-O-Glass. 

These  Tell  the  Story 


See  Baby  Thompson  of 
'oskiri.  Wis.,  getting 
ns  daily  sun  bath 
hrough  Flex-O-Glass. 


dust  cut  with  shears  without  its  protection.  It  holds 
“l' - -  ~’ats  or  nail  }ieat  in  and  keeps  cold  out  bet¬ 

ter  than  glass. 

Read  These  Letters 

"I  Flex-O-Glassed  my  back  porch  and  be¬ 
lieve  mo  it  is  the  warmest  room  in  the 
house.  The  kids  are  tickled  to  death  otet 
it.”— M.  B.  Abbey,  Webb,  Miss. 

“We  enclosed  our  porch  with  Flex-O- 
Glass  over  IS  months  ago  and  it  is  still  ux 
excellent  condition.  — Mrs.  C.  E.  Agnew» 
Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

“1  cot  10  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  5  years 
ago  to  cover'  our  porch  and  it  is  dome 
service  today.”— A.  F.  Bodde,  Ingle  Nook 
Farm,  Goodells,  Mich. 


MORE  MORE  MORE 
EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

Yes !  You  should  see  the  letters 
coming  in  daily,  telling  about  get¬ 
ting  high-priced  eggs  all  winter 
with  Flex-O-Glass.  No  wonder 
thousands  of  our  customers  are 
This  shows  how  Flex-O-  delighted  with  their  investment 
Glass  looks  on  poultry  —  ~ ' 

houses  of  one  of  our 
customers  who  is  get¬ 
ting  big  egg  profits. 

“With  4  feet  of  snow  on  Flex-O-Glass  and  over  an  inch  of  sleet,  it  is 
still  OK  and  my  egg  production  shows  an  increase  of  415  per  cent 
over  last  year.” — A.  A.  Shisier,  Macon,  Ill. 

“My  chickens  have  heen  laying  fine  and  I  think  Flex-O-Glass  is 
doing  it.  I  have  69  hens  and  get  40  to  50  eggs  a  day.  —Geo.  J. 
Ditzel,  Halethorpe,  Md.  .  ,,  .  T  - 

“I  never  got  so  many  eggs  in  January  in  the  -7  5’?.aU  that  t  have 
lived  here.  I  can’t  lay  it  to  anything  else  hut  Flex-O-Glass.  a.  xj. 
Seeley,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Many  ©Slier  FLEX-O-GLASS  Uses 

Flex-O-Glass  will  save  you  money  on  repairing 
broken  windows  or  making  storm  doors  out  o- 
your  screen  doors.  Next  spring  you  can  use  i- 
for  hot  beds  and  baby  chicks— because  it  lets  in 
healthful  Ultra  Violet  Rays:  prevents  weak  legs 
and  matures  birds  %  sooner.  L.  S.  Khmclteoi 
Saginaw.  Mich.,  says.  “I  find  Flex-O-Glass  great 
for  baby  chicks.  Raised.  99 %  last  season  under 
Flex-O-Glass/* 


“I  sold  over  $30  worth  of  Eggs 
in  January!” 

So  writes  Mr.  Zubruchen,  of 
Riley,  Wis.  “This  is  the  first 
winter  we  ever  got  enough 
eggs  to  be  able  to  sell  any.  I 
give  Flex-O-Glass  the  credit. 

My  hens’  sun-parlor  is  as 
warm  oil  the  coldest  day  as 
if  I  had  a  stove  in  there.”  _ 

Winter,  not  summer,  is  the  time  to  produce  eggs! 
That  is  when  prices  are  highest  and  profits  biggest. 

Genuine  Flex-O-Glass  floods  the  inside  of  your  poul¬ 
try  house  with  healthful,  egg-making  Ultra  Violet  Rays 
— all  winter  long.  It  worked  wonders  for  Mr.  Zu¬ 
bruchen  and  a  million  others.  It  will  work  wonders 
for  YOU !  Not  only  by  increasing  winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  but  at  its  low 'cost  and  long  life  it  will  save  you 
money — save  fuel  and  doctor  bills — save  chicks  next 
spring.  Why  not  try  10  sq.  yds.  or  more  today  on  our 
2-vear  GUARANTEE?  Just  mail  coupon  below. 


The  Greatest  Bargain  Today! 


BECAUSE  Genuine  Flex-O-GIass  at 
half  its  former  price  is  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment  Produces  Wonderful  Results™* 
Guaranteed  Two  Years. 


NOW 

ONLY 


These 

10, 20  and  30- Yard 

CUTTINGS 

GUARANTEES  2  Full  Years 

Why  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  Better: 


FOR  10  YARDS 

OR  MORE 

(Formerly  50c  a  yard) 


Our  Supply  ot  10, 20  &  30- 
Yard  Cuttings  Is  Limited 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  AD. 

Order  your  supply  now  at  29c  a  square  yard. 
Test  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  at  our  risk.  Prove 
all  our  claims.  Order  20  yards  or  more  right 
now  before  you  forget — before  these  rolls  are 
gone,  and  get  the  beautiful  pencil.  Perhaps  your 
neighbor  can  use  10  yards  also.  We  pay  postage 
on  10  yards  or  more. 


WITHSTANDS 
SNOW  AND  SLEET 

“20  degrees  below  with  4  feet 
of  snow  piled  on  it  and  over 
an  inch  of  sleet.  Flex-O-Glass 
is  still  OK,”  writes  Shisier. 


WON’T  BREAK  OR 
SHATTER 

Unlike  window  glass. 

Glass  withstands 
stoneproof. 


1,  Health  and  Life 

Actual  tests  made  by  foremost  authorities 
and  leading  Agricultural  Stations  prove  the 
beneficial  results  of  Ultra  Violet  Rays  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Flex-O-Glass.  Increases  Egg 
Production,  Prevents  Weak  Legs  in  Chicks, 
Brings  Quicker  Maturity  iu  Plant  and 
Animal  Life. 

2*  Stronger-Longer  Wear 

Flex-O-Glass  is  better,  stronger,  more  dur¬ 
able.  regardless  of  its  low  price,  due  to 
our  patented  process  and  special  treatment. 
Withstands  most  severe  weathering — Rain. 
Hail  and  Snow.  "Five  years  ago  I  got  10 
yards  of  Flex-O-Glass.  and  it  is  good  yet,” 
writes  Frank  Beckstead,  Carpenter,  Wyo. 

3*  One-Tenth  Cost  of  Glass 

At  only  29c  a  square  yard  Flex-O-Glass  is 
the  most  reasonable  to  use  in  replacing 
glass  windows.  Just  think — 10  windows  for 
the  price  of  one! 


Dip  a  sample  of  Flex-O-Glass  in 
water.  See  how  water-proof  it 
really  is.  It  will  not  turn  white 
or  soak  up  water. 


4«  Holds  in  Heat 

The  strength  and  durability  of  Flex-O- 
Glass  is  due  to  a  strong  fabric  base  put 
through  a  special  process  that  keeps  cold 
front  penetrating  it — draws  tiie  sun’s  health¬ 
ful  rays  and  jiositively  raises  the  tempera¬ 
ture  inside.  Holds  beat  in  and  keeps  cold 
out  better  than  glass.  “When  temperature 
was  55  degrees  outside,  it  was  98  degrees 
inside  with  Flex-O-Glass,"  says  W .  V. 
Phillips,  Orlando,  Fla. 


TRY  30  DAYS- AT  OUR  RISK 

The  fairest  way  we  have  to  prove  Genuine  Flex- 
O-Glass  quality  and  benefits  to  you  is  to  till 
your  order  on  a  30-Day  Money-Back  Test.  You 
take  no  risk — use  it  30  days,  if  not  surprised 
with  results  and  absolutely  satisfied,  return  it  to 
us  and  get  your  money  back.  That’s  fair,  isn't  it? 


5,  Will  Not  Rot  or  Rust  DON’T  DELAY ! 


Because  Flex-O-Glass  is  moisture  proof  it 
will  not  absorb  water  and  rot  like  many 
products  do.  It  does  not  contract  and  ex¬ 
pand  with  heat  and  cold  causing  the  filler 
to  loosen  and  fall  out.  Therefore  Flex-O- 
Glass  cannot  rust  out. 

easy  to  6.  Guaranteed  Two  Years 

INSTALL  rpnuine  Flex-o  -Glass  carries  our  Iron-Clad. 

Two-Year  Money-Back  Guarantee.  This 
„  •  i,,,,’, „t,,0  is  for  wear  and  entitles  everyone 

Simply  cut  with  shears  the  size  ^uara  if  it  fail3  t0  give  two  full 


needed  and  nail  up  with  a  few 
wood  slats. 


years  service. 


10  sq.  yds.  at  29c . $2.90 

(covers  3x30  ft.  or  90  sq.  ft.) 

20  sq.  yds.  at  29c . $5.80 

(covers  3x60  ft.  or  ISO  sq.  ft.) 


30  sq.  yds.  at  29c . $8.70 

(covers  3x90  ft.  or  270  sq.  ft.) 

50  sq.  yds.  at  29c . $14.50 

(covers  3x150  ft.  or  450  sq.  ft.)’ 


A  Million  Satisfied  Customers 
Can’t  Be  Wrong 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N, Cicero  Ave.,Depi.  182, Chicago,  Ill. 


mam 


Special  Offer! 

WITH  EVERY  y? 
ORDER  FOR 
20  YARDS 
OR  MORE  Jjff' 

V/E  WILL  JyGQLD 
SENO  PLATED 

THIS  //Cr  a  U  TO  MAT  I C 

/y PENCIL- 

VS  Jue 

SBtBBBBB 


Genuine  Flex-O-Glass 


Get  your  order 
in  at  once — to¬ 
day  !  Flex-O-Glass  is  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offered — at  only  29c  a  square  yard.  Whether 
you  order  10,  20,  30  yards  or  more,  you  are  fully 
protected  by  our  Iron-Clad,  Two-Year  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Send  a  check  or  money  order  today.  Give 
it  a  30-Day  Trial !  Now !  We  Prepay  Postage. 
Less  than  10  yards — 35c  per  yard.  All  orders 
tilled  day  received — FREE  BOOK — “Prevention 
of  Poultry  Diseases,”  seat  with  order. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 

-msmemsmh-. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


182, 


Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me  . . 

square  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  (36  inches  wide),  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Flex-O-Glass  is  guaranteed  to  give  two  lull 
years  service,  but  if  after  30  days  test  I  ant  not  absolutely 
satisfied  I  can  return  it  and  get  my  money  back. 


Name  . . . 

( Piease  Print) 

Town  . . . . . 

St.  orK.F.D . '. .  State  . - 
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V ermont  Man  Raises  Turkeys  and  Apples 


R.  A.  M.  Goodnow,  of  Rutland  Co., 
Vt.,  is  making  a  success  of  raising 
turkeys  and  apples  on  the  same 
acres  at,  the  same  time.  He  has 
about  1,000  turkeys,  this  being  the 
third  season  that  he  has  kept  them 
in  his  apple  orchard  where  there  are  40  acres 
of  trees. 

Mr.  Goodnow’s  plan  is  to  hatch  the  turkeys  in 
March,  pamper  them  with  favorable  conditions  for 
two  months,  after  which  time  they  are  turned  to 
pasture  in  the  orchard.  The  birds  are  kept  some¬ 
what  restricted  by  movable  chicken-wire  fences,  so 
that  they  have  a  chance  to  feed  on  grass,  insects, 
weeds,  and  weed  seeds,  and  are  allowed  access  to 
limited,  but  new  areas,  from  time  to  time,  of  buck¬ 
wheat  as  it  ripens  in  going  to  seed.  Some  of  the 
land  on  which  the  turkeys  are  allowed  range  is  a 
little  rough,  quite  witch -grassy,  and  affords  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  for  the  turkeys.  Fresh  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  every  day,  a  cardinal  point  in  turkey  culture. 
When  the  supply  is  available,  they  are  given  plenty 
of  cabbage  which  they  are  able  to  pick  to  pieces  at 
will  without  having  the  heads  cut  up.  This  the  birds 
devour  in  quantity.  Shelter  is  provided  by  movable 
sheds  so  that  they  may  have  shade  and  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  storms,  and  recently  a  cabin  has  been 
built  nearby  for  the  use  of  a  night  watchman. 

A  night  watch  is  kept  by  Mr.  Goodnow  who  finds 
it  advisable  to  sleep  out  in  the  orchard  in  Summer 
in  a  cabin  built  close  to  the  turkey  yard  so  that  hie 
may  know  what  is  going  on  at  night  in  case  any 
disturbance  arises.  Owls,  skunks  and  weasels  are 
suspected  and  sometimes  are  the  turkey’s  real 
enemies. 

An  interesting  point  recently  came  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  which  shows  an  instructive  way 
of  fighting  owls.  Having  suspected  the  loss  of  a 
few  birds  at  frequent  intervals,  Mr.  Goodnow  set  a 
trap  on  the  top  of  a  25-foot  pole  near  the  turkey 
yard.  One  night  he  heard  a  lot  of  noise  in  the  way 
of  screeching  and  flapping  of  wings  and  knew  that 
some  bird  had  been  caught  in  the  trap.  Upon  ex¬ 
amination  next  morning,  he  found  a  large  horned 
owl  in  the  trap.  The  creature  had  evidently  come 
to  alight  on  the  pole  to  inspect  the  prospects  of  get¬ 
ting  a  turkey,  and  was  surprised  to  be  retained  as 
captive.  This  owl  had  a  spread  of  wings  approxi¬ 
mately  four  feet.  It  was  an  immense  creature,  with 
savage  claws  capable  of  destroying  many  turkeys 
within  a  short  time.  The  third  picture  on  this  page 
shows  the  owl  with  wings  spread  out. 

Mr.  Goodnow  plans  to  sell  his  turkeys  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  time  and  hopes  for  a  sale 
value  of  approximately  $4,500.  Of  this  amount  $2,- 
000  would  be  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  eggs, 


Shelter  in  Turkey  Range.  Fig.  735 

feed  and  care  togefffer  with  marketing  of  the  birds. 
It  takes  most  of  one  man’s  time  to  care  for  1,000 
birds.  The  turkeys  are  allowed  to  range  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  orchard  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  hurt  the 
trees  at  all,  but  tbeir  presence  and  activities  seem 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  orchard.  Poultry  culture  and 
apple  culture  sometimes  go  well  together.  Their 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 

work  in  gathering  insects  is  beneficial,  and  there  is 
something  about  seeing  turkeys  among  trees  that 
reminds  one  of  the  wild  turkey  in  his  native  habitat. 


The  End  of  the  Harvest 

TO  MOST  people  who  till  the  ground,  who  plow 
and  sow  and  reap,  I  suppose  the  most  enjoyable 
part  of  the  year  comes  with  the  end  of  the  season 
when  the  crops  are  garnered  and  safely  stored  away 
from  Autumn's  rain  and  Winter’s  snow,  or  sold  and 
the  proceeds  therefrom  are  counted  and  the  hus¬ 
bandman  and  matron  know  what  the  year  has 


Turkeys  in  the  Orchard.  Fig.  736 

brought  them.  Sometimes  I  think  of  this  season  as 
the  peace  time.  From  the  time  one  starts  to  plant 
in  Spring  there  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  of 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  planter.  The  weather 
plays  an  important  part  in  bis  plans  and  aids  him 
to  carry  them  to  a  conclusion  or  forces  him  to 
change  them.  Throughout  the  growing  season  there 
is  the  element  of  risk  from  weather  conditions  be¬ 
yond  his  control,  from  insect  and  fungus  enemies 
that  may  spell  disaster  to  his  crops  and  possibly 
prove  serious  to  his  home  circle  so  that  he  is  not 
entirely  safe  from  anxiety  until  his  crops  are  safely 
harvested.  Then  when  he  awakes  in  the  night  to 
hear  the  rain  pounding  on  the  roof  and  beating 
against  the  window  pane  he  can  roll  over  and  con¬ 
tentedly  go  to  sleep  again.  The  crops  are  all  under 
cover  where  it  is  dry,  and  the  root  crops  safely 
stored  away  from  frost.  The  stock  in  the  tieup  is 
warm  and  well  fed,  with  clean  beds  of  straw.  What 
does  it  matter  if  it  rains  or  snows  now?  He  may  take 
an  extra  half  hour  in  bed  if  he  wishes  after  the 
strenuous  work  of  the  harvest  season. 

To  me  Spring  is  the  happy  time.  Everything  is 
springing  into  life  at  the  call  of  Spring.  The  birds 
are  coming  back  to  their  old  haunts  and  their  happy 
voices  are  all  about  us.  I  like  to  dig  in  the  fresh 
warm  earth  and  tuck  in  the  seeds  or  set  a  plant  or 
a  shrub  or  tree  and  watch  it  fulfil  its  mission  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  the  busy  time  of  the  year.  The  days 
are  not  long  enough  to  get  what  we  wish  done  and 
we  go  to  bed  tired  out  but  still  anxious  and  eager 
for  the  next  day  that  we  may  complete  our  plans 
and  finish  our  work. 

With  the  end  of  the  harvest  it  is  over  and  we  must 
wait  for  the  short  cold  days  and  long  nights  to  pass 
while  we  plan  and  dream  of  what  wTe  will  do,  when 
again  the  sun  and  the  south  wind  working  together 
have  chased  away  the  snows  of  Winter  and  warmed 
the  earth  again. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  the  bee-yard  to  look  over 
the  colonies  and  prepare  them  for  Winter.  The  day 
was  an  unusual  day  for  October  in  this  north  coun¬ 
try.  Bees  were  flying  freely  almost  like  Summer, 
but  there  was  a  difference  easily  noticeable  to  one 
familiar  ■with  the  habits  of  bees.  I  missed  the 
steady  hum  of  the  laden  bees  as  they  brought  in 
their  loads  of  honey  or  pollen  and  the  murmur  of 
busy  bees  from  the  hive  entrance.  Bees  flew  about 
the  yard  in  an  aimless  manner  or  swung  about  in 


wider  circles  of  flight.  A  few  were  hunting  about 
empty  supers  to  see  if  a  few  cells  of  boney  had  not 
been  overlooked  or  cautiously  investigated  the  en¬ 
trance  of  some  hive,  not  their  home,  to  see  if  the  in¬ 
mates  were  at  home  and  on  guard.  On  opening  sev¬ 
eral  hives  no  brood  was  present  and  a  novice  might 
have  been  led  to  believe  them  queenless,  but  they 
were  not.  It  was  just  a  beautiful  warm  day  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  the  bees  knew  the  harvest 
was  ended  until  another  Winter  had  passed.  With 
the  first  real  cold  weather  the  Winter  cluster  will 
form,  and,  if  not  disturbed,  will  remain  much  the 
same  until  warm  days  of  Spring  warm  the  hive  and 
the  cluster  within.  How  do  the  bees  understand 
this?  Among  the  many  thousands  of  bees  in  the 
yard,  none  except  some  of  the  queens  ever  experi¬ 
enced  the  preparation  for  the  Winter  confinement. 
Who  or  what  power  taught  them  to  build  their 
combs,  combining  the  skill  of  an  engineer  and  the 
grace  of  an  artist;  to  locate  distant  nectar  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  honey ;  unerringly  to  wend  their  way 
home  after  visiting  many  flowers  in  search  of  their 
precious  load,  perhaps  at  a  distance  of  miles  from 
the  hive  or  home  tree;  to  nurse  and  care  for  the 
baby  bees ;  to  replace  a  lost  or  failing  mother  bee  or 
the  many  other  duties  which  make  up  the  colony  life? 

At  the  opening  of  the  Spring  season  the  promise 
of  a  bountiful  harvest  was  bright,  the  best  for  some 
years.  Clover,  our  chief  source  of  surplus,  and  other 
nectar  secreting  plants  had  wintered  well.  The 
Spring  was  favorable  for  brood  rearing  and  many 
thousands  of  bees  were  ready  for  the  harvest,  but 
with  the  blooming  of  clover  came  an  excess  of  rain 
and  for  a  month  at  the  best  of  the  bloom  the  blos¬ 
soms  were  drenched.  The  bees  did  their  part  and  in 
this  case,  their  keeper  did  the  best  he  could  under 
the  circumstances,  but  the  crop  was  only  about  one- 
half  what  I  expected.  But  the  quality  was  very 
nice,  so  I  am  not  complaining. 

The  conditions  were  very  favorable  for  swarming 
and  it  was  difficult  to  hold  a  working  force  in  the 
supers  for  comb  honey  production.  Carniolan  blood 
appears  to  find  its  greatest  happiness  in  increas¬ 
ing  by  natural  swarming.  I  have  introduced  six 
Caucasian  queens  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
superior  to  other  races  tried  for  comb  honey  produc¬ 
tion.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  locality  affects  the 
behavior  of  bees  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  can 
safely  predict  whether  a  race  or  strain  will  prove 
in  one  locality  what  it  has  accomplished  in  another. 

In  the  grove  near  the  house  there  is  quite  a  good 
crop  of  beechnuts  but  a  flock  of  several  hundred 
crows  evidently  feel  that  the  crop  belongs  to  them. 
The  boys  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  crows  and 
when  a  rifle  cracks  the  crows  surrender  their  title 
temporarily.  Several  ruffed  grouse  have  also  come 


The  Oivl  That  Sought  a  Turkey  Dinner.  Fig.  737 

into  the  grove  and  they  are  not  molested  but  seem 
contented  and  happy.  When  they  leave  the  grove 
their  chance  of  life  and  happiness  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  I  wish  I  might  persuade  them  to  remain 
where  they  are  safe.  One  of  the  sons  has  carried 
over  grain  for  them  but  when  the  leaves  are  down 
there  will  he  too  little  cover  and  they  will  not  stay. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 
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plentiful  around  our  farm.  Instead  of  square  sills 
we  used  3xl2-inch  planks.  Then  we  turned  to  the 
frame  posts  and  decided  to  repair  them  by  spiking 
2x8-incli  planks  on  front  and  sides,  making  sure  to 
spike  them  well  where  the  posts  were  solid,  that  is  at 
a  point  above  the  rotten  ends  which  rested  on  the  old 
rotted  sills.  Thus  our  supporting  frame  posts  were 
again  in  good  shape  to  support  the  barn  on  its 
plank  and  stone  foundation. 

To  keep  the  barn  from  spreading  and  sliding  off 
the  new  foundation  we  used  2x4-inch  lumber  which 
we  spiked  to  plank  sills  on  each  side.  We  had  al¬ 
ready  forced  the  sides  back  in  place  by  spiking  a 
plank  on  siding  and  used  jacks  for  working  sides 
back  to  their  original  position. 

After  bottom  of  barn  was  tied  together  with  the 
2x4-inch  lumber,  we  proceeded  to  fdl  in  space  that 
was  made  when  we  ripped  out  old  flooring  and 
stringers.  For  this  we  used  stones  from  the  creek 
bed  which  runs  through  our  farm.  After  tamping 
the  first  stones  well  in  the  ground  we  finished  by 
filling  in  with  gravel  about  two  inches.  We  left 
about  four  inches  of  space  for  concrete.  After  con¬ 
crete  was  poured  we  leveled  it  by  using  the  top  of 
2x4  stays  to  rest  our  leveling  tool  which  was  a 
lxS-inch  board  turned  on  edge  which  we  rubbed 
back  and  forth  across  the  2x4-incli  stays,  and  in  this 
way  we  leveled  our  concrete  floor  very  nicely. 

With  the  2x4-inch  stays  imbedded  in  concrete  to 


History  of  Howard  No.  25  Strawberry 

Most  of  our  readers  who  grow  strawberries  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  work  of  the  late  A.  B.  Howard,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  His  Howard  No.  17  has  been  and  is  wide¬ 
ly  grown  with  satisfaction. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  another  of  the 
Howard  seedlings,  and  we  believe  readers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  detailed  account  of  the  pedigree  of  a 
strawberry. 

THIS  pistillate  seedling  was  originated  in  1909, 
at  Belchertown,  Mass.,  by  Everett  C.  Howard, 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  B.  Howard  &  Son. 
horticulturists,  in  their  experimental  and  trial 
grounds. 

The  senior  member,  the  late  Arthur  B.  Howard, 
originated  the  Howard  No.  17,  otherwise  the  Premier, 
in  1904  and  many  other  fruits  and  flowers,  during 
nearly  a  lifetime  spent  in  plant  breeding  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  No.  25  was  produced  in  their  green¬ 
house,  using  Howard  No.  103  as  the  mother  plant 
in  1907.  Pollen  was  applied  by  a  camel’s  hair  brush 
from  rlie  Howard  No.  17  to  make  the  cross.  The 
following  Spring  the  seeds  were  sown  in  their  green¬ 
house  and  the  new  seedlings  fruited  for  the  first 
time  in  their  trial  beds  in  1909. 

This  new  variety  was  the  most  striking  and  dis¬ 
tinct  of  any  of  the  lot  of  1,000  seedlings  fruiting  at 
the  time  from  10  various  crosses.  The  mother  plant, 
No.  103,  was  a  seedling  of  the  Crescent  crossed  by 
the  Marshall.  In  many  ways  No.  103  was  a  wonder, 
especially  in  productiveness,  size,  quality,  color  and 
firmness.  In  fact  it  was  . 
too  productive,  and 
after  a  number  of  years 
trial  it  failed  to  hold  its 
seedling  vigor,  and  thus 
it  failed  to  carry  out  its 
immense  loads  of  fruit. 

This  seedling  was  never 
named  or  introduced. 

However,  the  origina¬ 
tors  saw  great  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  variety  for 
breeding  purposes  and 
as  such  it  was  lai’gely 
used  by  them. 

Howard  17  was  also 
a  seedling  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  crossed  by  another 
one  of  the  Howard  seed¬ 
lings,  No.  1.  Howard 
No.  1  was  a  berry  of 
many  desirable  quali¬ 
ties,  especially  strong 
healthy  foliage,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  appearance  and 
extra  fine  quality  of 
berry.  No.  1  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  still 
a  n  othe  r  one  of  the 
Howard  seedlings,  No. 

14,  with  pollen  from  the 
Clyde.  Clyde  was  a 
seedling  of  Cyclone 
which  in  turn  was  a 
seedling  of  Crescent. 

No.  14  was  a  seedling  of  the  Haverland  crossed 
by  the  Belmont.  It  was  a  berry  that  possessed 
many  very  desirable  qualities,  such  as  strong 
healthy  foliage,  fine  quality  berries,  of  good  size 
and  color  and  withal  productiveness.  Haverland 
was  a  seedling  of  the  Crescent. 

No.  25  carries  blood  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
strawberries  of  America  and  Europe  that  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  its  ancestral  breeding  dates  back  to  the  first 
great  American  strawberry,  the  Hovey,  in  1S34,  and 
to  the  British  Queen  in  1840.  Also  Crescent  blood 
has  entered  largely  into  the  breeding  of  this  seed¬ 
ling,  for  no  less  than  four  times  was  Crescent  used 
as  a  mother  plant  to  help  produce  it.  Thus  No.  25 
carries  GO  per  cent  of  Crescent  blood. 

EVERETT  C.  HOWARD. 


Repairing  Old  Bam 

SOME  time  ago  I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
old  farm  buildings. 

On  inspection  of  an  old  barn  on  my  place  which, 
before  my  ownership  was  doomed  to  be  torn  down, 
I  found  this  barn  to  be  in  very  bad  shape  and  I  al¬ 
most  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  do  much  with 
it.  The  sides  were  bulged  out  and  the  wood  floor 
was  practically  all  rotted  out. 

First  we  started  in  to  rip  out  the  old  flooring  and, 
as  soon  as  we  cleared  a  space,  we  placed  a  jack 
wherever  needed  to  hold  the  structure  up.  The  sills 
were  all  gone  as  well  as  the  corner  posts  where  they 
rested  on  the  sills,  and  the  stone  and  cement  founda¬ 
tion  had  crumbled  very  badly. 

At  each  of  the  four  corners  and  center  of  barn  we 
placed  some  very  large  stones  which  happened  to  be 


in  greenhouses,  under  the  damp  pots  on  the  ground 
and  in  similar  wet  situations.  They  cannot  live  in 
places  that  are  thoroughly  dry. 

Moreover  they  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbages,  apples,  pears, 
etc.  They  are  undoubtedly  attracted  to  stores  of 
these  foods,  especially  if  the  surroundings  are  damp 
and  some  of  the  materials  are  beginning  to  decay. 
At  the  same  time  this  fondness  of  the  sowlmgs  for 
vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  undoing  of  these  rascals.  For  example,  one  of 
the  favorite  methods  of  greenhouse  owners  for  de¬ 
stroying  sowbugs  is  to  place  here  and  there  about 
the  benches  fresh  slices  of  potatoes  liberally  sprin¬ 
kled  with  Paris  green.  The  sowbugs  are  so  fond  of 
the  fresh  potato  that  they  do  not  balk  at  the  poison, 
but  eat  it  along  with  the  food. 

Another  poison  bait  which  has  given  excellent  suc¬ 
cess  in  destroying  the  sowbugs  is  a  bran  mash  made 
as  follows:  5  lbs.  of  bran  thoroughly  mixed  while 
dry  with  four  ounces  of  Paris  green.  This  dry  mix¬ 
ture  is  then  moistened  with  the  juice  of  one  orange 
or  lemon,  a  half  pint  of  cheap  syrup  and  three  or 
four  quarts  of  water.  Just  enough  water  should  be 
added  to  make  the  bran  stick  together  nicely  but  not 
to  make  it  sloppy.  Small  portions  of  this  tasty 
poison  bait  should  then  be  placed  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  throughout  the  places  where  the  sowbugs  are 
living.  It  may  be  scattered  thinly  near  the  hiding 

places  of  the  sowbugs 
if  there  is  not  danger 
of  the  bran  drying  out 
quickly.  o.  w.  xr. 


Plowing  Under 
Cornstalks 


Strawberry  Howard  No.  25.  Fig.  738 

their  top  side  we  figure  we  have  a  job  that  will  last 
for  years.  Also  the  2x4-inch  stays  answer  another 
purpose  and  that  is  mainly  a  place  to  nail  to  in 
case  one  wishes  to  put  up  any  partition  or  stalls. 
The  barn  mentioned  is  24x30  feet.  For  concrete 
work  we  used  25  bags  of  cement,  three  tons  of 
washed  gravel  and  1^  tons  coarse  sand.  f.  j.  h. 
New  York. 


Sowbugs  or  Woodlice 

Wliat  is  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  wood  ticks? 
My  cellar  is  over-run  with  these  pests  and  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  any  helpful  advice.  h.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

PIE  wood  “ticks”  sent  by  H.  P.  B.  proved  to  be 
the  well-known  sowbugs  or  woodlice  so  often 
abundant  in  greenhoxises  where  they  become  a  pest 
because  they  attack  all  sorts  of  plants,  especially 


A  Common  Sowbug.  Fig.  739 

orchids.  They  are  also  fond  of  mushrooms,  and  be¬ 
come  serious  pests  in  mushroom  houses. 

It  may  help  us  to  understand  these  animals  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  if  we  know  that  they  are  cousins  of  lob¬ 
sters  and  crayfish,  and  although  sowbugs  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  live  iix  water  they  do  live  in  damp  places. 
Sowbugs  are  found  only  ixx  damp  places  beneath 
boards,  in  cellars,  in  the  cracks  of  wooden  benches 


ON  PAGE  1253  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
note  a  question  about 
methods  of  px-eparing 
cornstalks  for  plowing 
into  the  ground.  Since 
I  also  grow  about  15 
acres  a  year  for  hens, 
perhaps  my  method 
may  be  of  interest. 

I  let  the  corn  stand 
until  about  October  10. 
by  which  time  it  is  well 
matured  and  well  dried. 
H  e  a  v  y  lcilliixg  frosts 
usually  come  here  about 
September  25,  and  do 
nxueh  to  aid  the  drying 
of  the  grain,  so  it  keeps 
better  in  the  crib.  The 
corn  is  husked  into  a 
wagon  in  the  field,  two 
men  taking  five  rows  at 
a  time.  Before  starting 
gathering  in  a  field,  I 
decide  whether  that 
field  is  to  be  plowed 
“in”  or  “out”  that  year,  as  the  plowing  is  alternated 
in  order  to  keep  the  land  level.  If  the  plowing  is  to 
be  “in,”  the  gathering  is  begun  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  working  toward  each  side.  If  it  is  to  be  plowed 
“out,”  we  gather  around  the  field  in  five-row  strips. 
This  is  done  so  that  the  stalks  broken  down  by  the 
wagon  will  lie  in  the  right  direction  for  plowing. 

As  soon  as  the  gathering  is  completed,  a  two-horse 
disk  harrow  is  run  over  the  field  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  plow  will  run  so  that  all  the  stalks  will 
lie  with  the  tops  away  from  the  plow.  I  use  a  14- 
inch  sulky  plow  with  a  heavy  chain  looped  from  fur¬ 
row  wheel  standard  to  rear  frame,  so  that  it  hangs 
just  above  the  moldboard.  This  catches  any  stalks 
that  might  not  be  turned  under. 

By  this  method  I  am  able  completely  to  turn  un¬ 
der  all  stalks,  and  as  I  grow  mostly  dent  corn,  the 
stalks  are  usixall.v  from  10  to  12  feet  high.  If  plowed 
in  the  Fall,  there  is  never  any  trouble  with  stalks 
being  pulled  out  by  the  cultivators  the  following 
Summer,  and  they  are  completely  decayed  before 
plowing  time  again.  I  consider  a  crop  of  cornstalks 
one  of  the  best  for  keeping  up  the  organic  matter  of 
the  soil,  and  by  this  method  they  are  just  as  valu¬ 
able  as  though  made  into  maixure.  s.  c.  hood. 
Massachusetts. 


Red-fleshed  Apples 

MOST  of  us  have  seen  apples  that  had  streaks 
or  stains  of  red  scattered  through  the  flesh. 
A  reader  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  specimens 
of  a  small  apple  with  yellow  skin,  but  the  flesh  a 
deep  pink  all  through. 

This  was  submitted  to  the  United  States  pornolo- 
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:A,rr  COTTON  SOCKS 

For  Tender  Feet 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  real 
foot  coTfffort,  try  these 

COTTON  SOCKS 

Not  dyed  or  bleached. 

Would  make  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  Christmas  Gift 

Send  20  cents  for  a 
sample  pair,  95  cen  ts 
for  half  dozen  or 
$1.80  for  dozen. 

State  size  of  shoe. 

NATURAL  YARN  HOSIERY  MILLS 

Fleetwood,  Pa. 


buy  Dahlia  Stakes  now 

Until  February  1,  1931,  while  they  last.  All  Oak,  1HXIU 
xG  feet  long,  12c  each,  f.  o.  b.  Westerly.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der.  Oak  is  advancing,  next  lot  will  cost  more  money. 
(1EO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  R-N  31. Westerly,  R.I. 


BOXWOOD 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well-rooted  plants  $1.20  doz. 
delivered.  Max  Nursery,  Mineral, Va. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

-THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  DOLLAR  «r 
BOOK  for 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30»b  St  New  York. 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes  No  rubbing,  yet, 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  N.  K.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


gist  at  Washington,  for  possible  identifi¬ 
cation,  and  his  reply  is  given  below  : 

“The  peculiarity  of  flesh  in  this  apple 
is  a  very  deep  staining  of  pink  through¬ 
out,  so  deep  in  fact  that  it  is  almost  a 
red  color.  The  only  named  variety  of 
apple  that  I  know  definitely  which  lias 
this  very  deeply  stained  flesh  is  Surprise. 
We  have  received  a  specimen  having  this 
peculiarity  under  the  name  Sphinx,  but 
know  nothing  of  it.  We  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  specimen  from  California  show¬ 
ing  a  very  intensified  staining  of  the  flesh 
which  was  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  Sur¬ 
prise.  The  specimen  which  you  sent  re¬ 
sembles  Surprise  somewhat  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  characteristics  and  it  may  be  that 
variety  but  if  not  that,  I  am  unable  to 
suggest  any  other  designation. 

“I  have  seen  specimens  of  Baxter  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  flesh  was  stained 
nearly  as  deeply  as  this  specimen,  but 
in  the  Baxter  the  staining  is  somewhat 
variable.  We  have  had  specimens  which 
seemed  to  be  Baxter  in  all  other  respects 
than  color  of  flesh  in  which  the  staining 
was  very  light,  even  if  detected.” 

H.  P.  gould,  Senior  Pomologist. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  annual  conference  of  workers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  apple  industry  of  the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah  region  met  on 
November  11)  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
This  group  has  for  its  aim  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  conditions  in  that 
region.  Horticulturists,  entomologists, 
plant  pathologists  and  agricultural  econo¬ 
mists  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United 
•States  Department  of  Agriculture  make 
up  its  membership.  These  specialists  con¬ 
sidered  problems  in  all  lines  affecting 
the  apple  industry  in  the  Cumberland- 
Shenandoah  Valley ;  the  chief  problem 
there  appears  to  be  low  yields  per  acre, 
and,  without  sufficient  yields,  apple  grow¬ 
ing  will  not  pay  there  or  anywhere  else. 
The  horticultural  committee  presented  the 
following  report,  in  substance :  “Organic 
matter  in  the  soil  is  the  most  vital 
question  now  before  the  committee.  Our 
recommendations  for  cultivated  orchards 
are  as  follows  : 

“1.  Cultivated  Orchards.  Since  fertil¬ 
ity  is  dropping  off  in  most  cultivated  or¬ 
chards,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  cover 
crops  as  soon  after  June  1  as  possible, 
considering  climate  and  soil.  For  June  1 
sowing,  the  millets,  Soy  beans,  Sweet 
clover,  corn,  and  the  sorghums  are  best 
adapted  for  this  region.  For  July  15 
sowing  (for  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
sow  on  June  1),  the  millets,  sorghums, 
cow  pens,  Soy  beans,  rye  and  veteli. 
In  addition,  where  the  June-sown  covers 
are  used,  the  trial  of  a  second  cover 
crop,  sown  in  the  Fall,  is  advised.  The 
June  cover  crop  is  turned  under,  the 
soil  fitted  and  the  Second  cover  of  rye 
(or  wheat),  and  vetch,  if  early  enough. 
All  cover  crops  should  be  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in.  Continued  cultivation  and 
cover  crops  are  not  recommended  ;  instead, 
a  sod  rotation  is  advised. 

“2.  Sod  orchards.  No  permanent  sod 
is  recommended,  since  troubles  of  several 
sorts  have  always  resulted  from  a  tight 
permanent  sod.  A  sod  rotation  of  from 
one  to  five  years  in  grass  is  advised, 
followed  by  cultivation  for  one  .season  or 
a  part  of  a  season.  A  Sweet  clover  sod 
standing  over  one  year  is  acceptable. 

“3.  Fertilization.  In  addition  to  ni¬ 
trogen  for  the  tree,  nitrogen  should  be 
added  for  the  cover  crop  or  grass  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  pounds  per  acre  or  its 
equivalent  besides  what  the  trees  require. 
In  addition  to  the  nitrogen,  about  150 
pounds  of  super  (acid)  phosphate  per 
acre  are  required  for  either  grass  or¬ 
e-over  crop  growth.  All  fertilizer  for  the 
cover  crops  should  .be  broadcast  and  nar¬ 
rowed  in.  No  special  time  of  fertilizer 
application  was  given  for  a  normal  year ; 
however,  growers  should  put  on  heavier 
than  usual  doses  of  nitrogen  this  coming 
Spring  two  weeks  before  the  buds  show 
gray  because  of  the  weak  buds  resulting 
from  the  dry  weather  of  1930.” 

The  above  program  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  recommendations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Neither  con¬ 
tinuous  cover  crops  nor  continuous  sods 
are  now  filling  the  bill  satisfactorily, 
since  neither  alone  will  add  organic 
matter  in  sufficient  amounts  to  maintain 
or  build  up  the  organic-  matter  supply 
in  the  soil. 

California  has  required  inspection  for 
all  grapes  leaving  that  State.  Last  year, 
some  of  the  shippers  of  low  grade  grapes 
seem  to  have  secured  an  injunction  pro¬ 
hibiting  inspection  under  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  act  of  any  table  grapes  packed  in 
sawdust  or  similar  material.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  injunction,  these  shippers 
evaded  inspection  simply  by  sprinkling 
the  grapes  with  sawdust ;  these  then  be¬ 
came  “sawdust  grapes”  and  free  from 
compulsory  inspection.  Thin  year,  the 
injunction  has  been  amended  so  that  all 
grapes  are  subject  to  the  same  inspection, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
packed  in  sawdust. 

As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  present  engage¬ 
ments  are  off  the  mind  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Horticulturist,  he  may  prepare 
a  few  notes  on  orchard  irrigation  as  it 
was  carried  on  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighboring  States  during  the  past  dry 
year.  It  will  not  spoil  the  element  of 
suspense  in  waiting  to  see  what  this  will 
look  like  if  it  is  stated  that  it  takes  a 
scandalous  amount  of  water  to  irrigate 
properly  a  thirsty  mature  tree.  If  we 
are  to  add  enough  water  to  balance  the 


annual  deficiency  in  rainfall  in  our  own 
orchard,  we  would  have  to  add  only  about 
14,000  gallons  per  tree  planted  40  by  40 
feet.  The  big  gasoline  tank  ears  on  the 
railroads  hold  around  10,000  gallons  each, 
and  it  would  take  just  2S0  fifty-gallon 
barrels  of  water  per  tree  to  furnish  the 
15-odd  inches  we  are  shy.  What  is  the 
use  of  hauling  a  barrel  or  two  to  each 
big  tree  that  is  thirsty?  R.  h.  sudds. 


Some  Dooryard  Ornamen¬ 


tals 

I  enclose  two  •pictures.  The  Hydrangea 
had  115  blossoms  which  we  call  a  record 


Hydrangea  Which  Had  115  Blossoms 

and  was  very  beautiful.  The  other  picture 
could  be  called  our  old  iron  kettle  put 
in  use.  The  kettle  is  filled  with  soil, 
plants  set  in,  vines  around  edge  and  sus- 


Good  Use  for  an  Iron  Kettle 

pended  by  chain  to  three  iron  pipes. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  j. 

Wire  For  Grapes 

W.  H.  C.  asks  about  iron  wire  for 
grapes.  We  have  the  reputation  of  grow¬ 
ing  excellent  grapes.  The  vines  are  all 
on  galvanized  wire,  with  iron  pipe  posts. 
The  rows  are  50  vines  long,  with  posts 
every  third  vine.  The  end  posts  are  four- 
inch  boiler  tubes  well  anchored  and 
braced.  The  intermediate  posts  are  one 
or  1^4 -in.  iron  pipe.  The  wire  is  what 
is  known  as  hard  coiled  spring,  size  No. 
10.  This  wire  is  wavy  so  that  cold  and 
heat  do  not  affect  it.  Some  of  it  has 
been  in  place  for  seven  years  without  at¬ 
tention.  Considerable  labor  is  saved 
through  not  having  to  loosen  the  wires 
in  the  Fall  and  tighten  them  in  the 
Spring.  c.  R.  CLARK. 

New  York. 


Storing  Apples 

Someone  asked  how  to  store  apples 
in  basement  so  they  will  not  wrinkle. 
I  had  the  same  trouble.  To  bury  them 
out  of  doors  is  not  so  nice  when  one  has 
to  open  the  pit  in  cold  weather. 

Here  is  what  I  do  and  have  done  for 
years  now  with  the  best  results,  at  least 
for  me.  I  let  the  apples  (or  other  roots 
as  carrots  and  beets)  stand  out  in  the 
shed  well  covered  until  cold  weathei 
sets  in.  Then  I  put  sawdust  about  10 
inches  thick  to  one  side  on  basement 
floor  and  wet  down  well.  Then  I  put 
a  layer  of  wheat  straw  and  put  apples 
on,  pile  them  about  two  feet  deep  against 
the  wall  or  foundation,  sloping  to  edge  of 
sawdust,  I  take  .some  burlap  sacks,  soak 
them  in  water,  and  cover  right  over 


apples  about  three  or  four  sacks  thick. 
Several  times  through  the  Winter,  I  either 
sprinkle  the  sacks  or  soak  them  again  in 
water,  say  about  once  a  month.  I  have 
kept  apples  to  July  the  next  year. 

Ohio.  m.  m. 


Don’t  Burn  the  Leaves 

One  of  the  principal  defects  in  most 
farms  and  gardens  at  the  present  time 
is  the  lac-k  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter, 
and  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  lack  of 
the  old-style  stable  manure  which  now  in 
many  places  is  almost  unobtainable,  or 
if  obtainable  at  a  practically  prohibitive 
pric-e.  Many  persons  with  small  places 
burn  up  the  leaves  and  thus  destroy  a 
large  amount  of  excellent  fertilizing 
matter  that  is  badly  needed  on  the  garden 
or  farm.  Every  gardener  or  farmer 
should  save  all  the  leaves  possible  and 
compost  them  with  soil  or  other  matter 
to  avoid  their  blowing  away.  A  little 
care  in  this  respect  will  often  save  many 
dollars  and  render  the  soil  much  more 
productive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  neater 
appearance  of  the  grounds.  Very  often 
the  land-owner  has  a  low  spot  or  hollow 
where  the  leaves  can  be  composted,  but 
if  not  it  is  usually  an  easy  matter  to 
dig  out  a  hole  that  will  take  them,  and 
by  having  a  layer  of  soil  and  a  layer  of 
leaves  they  will  not  only  avoid  the  loss 
of  much  valuable  fertilizer,  -but  it  often 
can  be  done  with  very  little  work  or 
outlay.  When  one  sees  almost  on  every 
hand  the  rapidly  increasing  loss  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  cost  of  raising  produce  of  any  kind, 
it  makes  one  wonder  what  the  effect  will 
be  in  a  few  years  if  the  present  careless¬ 
ness  continues  in  this  respect.  To  the 
gardener  or  farmer  'I  would  therefore 
say,  save  all  the  leaved  and  vegetable 
matter  possible,  as  no  matter  how  cheap 
or  valuable  chemical  fertilizers  may  be 
in  their  place  they  cannot  make  up  for 
a  lack  of  humus  in  the  soil. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Books  Worth  Buying 

Books  make  interesting  gifts  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  family  and  here 
are  a  few  suggestions  : 

FOR  GROWN-UPS 
Angel  Pavement,  by  J.  B.  Priestly .. $3.00 
The  Lone  Cowboy,  by'  Will  James.  2.75 
The  Adams  Family,  by  James 

Truslow  Adams  .  4.00 

FOR  CHILDREN 
I  Wonder  (Nursery  Age),  by  Al¬ 
berta  Munkers  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Humming  Bird's  Double,  by 
Frances  Farnsworth.  Nature 
stories  beautifully  told  for  all 

children  . 1.00 

World  Over  Series,  by  Floyd  Lam- 
berton.  Hero  stories  for  junior 

hoys  and  girls . 1.00 

Wind  Blown  Stories,  by  Floyd  Lam- 
Ethel  Owen.  Delightful  and  un¬ 
usual  stories  for  children .  2.00 

Red  Horse  Hill,  by  Stephen  Mead- 
er.  A  city  boy  transported  to  a 
New  Hampshire  farm  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  sleigh  racing.  A 
book  for  boys  but  the  family  will 

read  it .  2.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Apple  Trees  in  Michigan 

Michigan  is  not  noted  as  an  apple 
growing  State,  although  there  are  some 
regions,  like  Fennville,  which  are  apple 
centers.  A  study  of  the  apple  tree 
situation  in  Michigan  however  reveals 
some  interesting  data  and  sheds  much 
light  upon  the  problem  of  what  trees  to 
order  if  anyone  is  contemplating  setting 
an  orchard.  A  very  close  estimate  of  the 
number  of  apple  trees  in  Michigan  re¬ 
veals  a  total  of  13,97(1,700,  which  is  just 
about  three  trees  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  State.  Of  these  less  than 
200.000  are  under  three  years  of  age 
and  over  2,000,000  more  than  15  years 
old,  so  it  is  evident  that  some  apples  are 
grown  in  Michigan. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  too  to  note 
the  varieties  in  numbers.  Northern  Spy 
leads  with  704,200.  Jonathan  comes 
next  with  480, S00,  while  others  follow 
in  the  order  named  namely,  Duchess 
( Oldenburg ) ,  402,200 ;  Delicious,  414,300  ; 
Baldwin,  590,900 ;  Wagener,  432,500 ; 
Wealthy,  3S9,400;  McIntosh,  248,300; 
Grimes  Golden.  159,300 ;  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  259,200 ;  Ben  Davis,  205,000 ; 
Hubbardston,  102.200;  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  136,300;  Canada  Red,  120,900. 
Others  with  less  than  100,000  come  in 
the  order  named :  Stark,  Winter  Banana, 
King,  Hyslop,  Fameuse,  (Snow)  Stay- 
man,  Winesap,  Golden  Delicious,  Wolf 
River,  King  David,  Gano,  Tolman  Sweet, 
Roxbury,  Maiden  Blush,  Northwestern 
Greening,  Pewaukee,  lied  Astrachan, 
Winesap,  Alexander,  Ontario,  Rome 
Beauty,  and  York  Imperial.  There  is  a 
grand  total  of  1,569,400  trees  of  varieties 
which  are  so  unimportant  as  to  remain 
unclassified.  Even  without  these  last,  the 
list  reads  like  a  nursery  catalog,  so  it 
is  obvious  that  Michigan  cannot  take 
precedence  with  any  one  variety  the  way 
New  York  does  with  Baldwin,  Virginia 
with  Newton  Pippin,  and  New  England 
with  the  Greening. 

Another  factor  against  the  Michigan 
crop  is  the  prevailing  poor  pack.  There 
are  some  associations  and  individuals 
who  put  up  a  pack  the  peer  of  any  in 
the  country,  but  the  great  majority  of 
growers  either  fail  to  do  sufficient  spray¬ 
ing  to  guarantee  apples  free  from  scab, 
worm  holes  and  such  defects,  or  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  time  or  trouble  to 
put  up  an  A  No.  1  pack.  The  grower 
has  not  learned  to  market  only  his  very 
best  and  either  feed  or  convert  the  cull 
stuff  into  cider.  Michigan  laws  allow 
a  so-called  “commercial  pack,”  and  this 
is  the  one  which  ruins  the  market  for 
Michigan  apples,  as  this  grade  allows 
about  anything  which  looks  or  smells 
like  an  apple.  That  is  why  Michigan  is 
not  a  serious  competitor  in  the  big 
markets. 

A  friend  connected  with  a  Chicago 
commission  house  told  me  this  week  that 
his  house  had  24  carloads  of  New  York 
apples  on  track  in  one  day  and  was  sell¬ 
ing  them  in  carlots  at  from  ,$1.25  to  to 
81.40  a  bushel.  He  commented  too  upon 
the  excellence  of  quality,  stating  that  in 
size,  color,  uniformity  and  freedom  from 
defects,  the  New  York  apples  were  far 
ahead  of  anything  Michigan  had  on  the 
market.  An  odd  feature  of  this  is  that 
right  here  at  home,  the  few  of  us  who 
must  buy  our  Winter  supply  of  apples 
must  pay  the  local  growers  more  for  in¬ 
ferior  apples  than  we  would  have  to  pay 
in  Chicago  for  No.  1  New  York  fruit.  It 
is  plainly  evident  that  apple  growing  sec¬ 
tions  such  as  New  York,  West  Virginia, 
New  England  and  Michigan  must  compete 
with  each  other  in  the  large  city  markets 
as  each  produces  much  more  than  can  be 
consumed  at  home.  This  brings  me  back 
to  an  old  belief  that  every  apple  growing 
community  should  have  at  least  one  cider 
mill  of  sufficient  capacity  to  use  up  all 
of  the  fruit  of  inferior  grade  so  that 
none  of  it  reaches  the  market  to  depress 
the  price  of  the  superior  fruits. 

What  has  become  of  the  old  time  cider 
mill  which  boiled  down  cider  into  apple 
jelly?  We  used  to  take  a  big  load  of 
cider  apples  to  the  mill  along  with  a 
barrel  with  orders  to  till  the  barrel  and 
boil  the  remainder  into  jelly.  A  couple 
of  days  later,  we  went  to  the  mill,  loaded 
on  the  filled  barrel  and  also  crocks  and 
pails  of  delicious  apple  jelly.  But  I  do 
not  know  of  a  eider  mill  anywhere  in 
this  section  which  makes  apple  jelly.  In 
fact  there  are  no  big  cider  mills  left 
but  only  an  operator  here  and  there 
with  a  small  outfit  who  makes  some 
cider  to  sell.  We  do  have  a  big  vinegar 
factory  in  Benton  Harbor  which  buys 
cider  apples,  but  none  which  makes  apple 
jelly.  If  any  old-time  cider  mill  operator 
reads  this  and  knows  how  to  make  old 
time  apple  jelly  in  big  lots  he  will  confer 
a  favor  by  writing  me  and  describing  the 
process.  At  present  my  500  trees  are  too 
young  to  be  in  bearing,  but  they  will  soon 
reach  that  stage  and  I  aim  to  have 
my  own  cider  mill  to  make  use  of  all 
inferior  apples  while  only  No.  1  stock 
will  be  marketed. 

One  factor  which  keeps  the  grade  of 
Michigan  apples  below  the  standards  of 
States  like  New  York,  is  the  rather 
common  matter  of  farm  population  re¬ 
placement.  The  old  pioneer  families 
were  originally  from  New’  York  and  New 
England  with  a  Sprinkling  from  Virginia. 
These  had  and  have  high  standards  of 
living  and  doing,  but  they  either  are 
dying  out  or  their  descendants  refuse  to 
stay  on  the  farms.  Their  places  are 
being  rapidly  taken  by  people  of  foreign 
birth  who  come  from  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  city,  where  low  grade  apples  are 
commonly  sold  in  bulk.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  paying  high  prices  for  low 
grade  fruit,  they  confidently  believe  that 


there  is  a  good  market  for  such  fruit, 
so  they  ship  under  the  commercial  grade 
and  put  in  everything  which  remotely 
resembles  an  apple.  They  respond  in 
time  to  an  educational  process  but  it 
takes  much  time  and  labor  upon  the 
part  of  better  fruit  growers  and  State 
authorities,  and  this  is  quite  commonly 
neglected  as  a  thankless  task.  Possibly 
other  sections  of  the  apple  growing 
portions  of  the  country  are  confronted 
with  the  same  problem,  but  I  believe  to 
a  much  lesser  extent  than  we  in 
Michigan,  as  there  are  many  parts  of  our 
State  which  are  still  in  a  raw  condition, 
while  New  York  and  Virginia  have  many 
apple  orchards  nearly  as  old  as  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  resident  families  who 
date  back  to  a  time  when  Michigan  was 
an  Indians’  paradise. 

Bitter  experience  completely  stopped 
the  further  planting  of  Duchess.  Yellow 
Transparent,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  Ben 
Davis  and  Greening  are  not  being  planted 
in  commercial  orchards,  neither  are  Spy, 
Baldwin,  and  Grimes,  but  there  are  ex¬ 
tensive  new  plantings  of  McIntosh, 
Stayman  and  Delicious.  This  then  is  the 
present  apple  outlook  in  Michigan. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  reber. 


Cress  as  a  Garden  Crop 

The  cresses  are  practically  unknown 
quantities  in  the  general  run  of  gardens. 
This  fact  is  easily  understood  in  the  case 
of  watercress  (Radicula  nasturtium- 
aqua  ticum)  for  few  of  us  have  conditions 
suited  to  its  culture,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  being  without  the  common  gar¬ 
den  cress  (Lepidium  sativum).  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  qualify  this  state¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  anyone  can  have  gar¬ 
den  cress  provided  he  can  escape  a  small 
flea  beetle  that  seems  particularly  fond 
of  the  plant.  This  beetle  is  seldom  bad 
except  during  the  last  part  of  May  and 
June,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  year  for 
the  gardener  to  live  and  work  in  peace. 

Seeds  of  the  garden  cress  germinate 
quickly,  usually  in  three  or  four  days ; 
hence,  the  old  saying  “as  quick  as  cress.” 
Sow  the  seeds  thickly  in  rows  any  con¬ 
venient  distance  apart.  In  my  own  case, 
rows  are  spaced  a  foot  apart,  and  sowings 
are  made  about  a  week  apart  as  long  as 
the  crop  is  wanted.  The  soil  should  be 
rich,  for  good  quality  demands  quick 
growth.  We  like  it  used  with  lettuce  in 
a  salad,  to  which  it  adds  a  delicious  pun- 
gence. 

Winter  need  not  stop  work  with  this 
cress,  for  it  can  be  grown  in  any  warm 
window.  I  use  a  box  made  just  to  fit  a 
kitchen  window,  and  get  a  number  of 
crops  during  the  Winter.  Sometimes  al¬ 
ternate  rows  are  planted  to  lettuce,  usual¬ 
ly  Hanson,  and  they  are  all  used  as  a 
sandwich  filler  as  soon  as  the  lettuce 
plants  have  three  or  four  leaves.  Cress 
leaves  alone,  cut  fine  and  placed  between 
well-buttered  bread,  makes  a  sandwich  of 
pleasing  taste. 

A  biennial  species,  Barbarea  praecox, 
is  recommended  for  garden  use,  but  I  find 
little  place  for  it  in  my  garden  scheme. 
Two  crops,  one  planted  in  early  Spring  to 
mature  before  hot  weather,  and  another 
planted  about  the  middle  of  July  to  ma¬ 
ture  during  the  cool  weather  of  Autumn, 
may  be  grown.  It  needs  cool  weather  and 
a  moist  soil  to  do  its  best. 

Water  cress,  as  stated  before,  is  not  for 
the  average  gardener.  It  needs  lots  of 
water  to  grow  succulent  leaves.  In  fact, 
real  good  quality  is  not  to  be  had  unless 
the  plant  is  practically  grown  in  water. 
I  have  grown  it  in  a  gravelly  soil  in  the 
garden  but  found  that  the  result  did  not 
justify  the  effort.  c.  tv.  wood. 

Michigan. 


Ruellia  and  Giiia  in  Texas 

For  Ethel  A  Lyon’s  information,  page 
1228,  the  name  of  the  Petunia-like  flower 
is  Ruellia,  mostly  native  of  the  South¬ 
west,  though  two  species,  Ruellia  ciliosa 
and  Ruellia  steepens,  are  not  uncommon 
in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  It  is  not  a 
Petunia  and  does  not  even  belong  to  the 
same  family.  The  only  Petunia  native 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  a  very 
insignificant  flower  and  does  not  grow  in 
the  East.  Ruellias  grow  best  in  damp, 
stiff  clay  soils. 

The  standing  cypress  is  Giiia  corono- 
pifolia  ;  it  is  native  of  sandy  soils  in  the 
Southwest,  though  occasionally  found  on 
stiff  lands.  It  is  a  fine  flower,  and  its 
spikes  are  quite  showy,  when  .in  full 
bloom.  It  is  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Phloxes.  A.  sion. 

Hays  Co.,  Texas. 


Sweet  Potato  Grading 

On  page  1137  I.  S.  Winfree,  of  Wi¬ 
comico  Co.,  Md.,  asks  why  Jersey  sweets 
were  bringing  a  higher  price  than  Mary¬ 
land.  I  do  not  know  about  Maryland, 
but  from  what  I  have  observed  in  New 
Jersey  and  tiie  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia, 
I  can  say  that  the  Jersey  farmers  grow  a 
more  shapely  and  attractive  sweet  potato, 
use  a  little  more  care  in  sorting  and 
grading,  and  a  great  deal  more  care  in 
gathering  and  handling  than  many  of 
the  Virginia  farmers  do.  E.  s. 

Virginia. 


“What  is  your  new  brother’s  name?” 
Little  Jane — “I  don’t  know  yet.  We 
can’t  understand  a  word  he  says.” — Van¬ 
couver  Province. 


If  you  ttjied  to  lift 
this  Shorthorn  Bull 


with  y 


EDELLYN  FAVORITE,  Grand 
Champion  Shorthorn  Bull,  1929 
International  ( after  a  drawing 
made  from  a  photograph). 


Men’s  short  brown  boot:  comes 
in  knee  to  hip  lengths 


And  yet  the  excess  weight  in  ordinary  boots 
makes  you  waste  that  much  energy  every  day 

THIS  prize  bull — Edellyn  Favorite,  Grand 
Champion  Shorthorn  at  the  1929  Inter¬ 
national — tips  the  scales  at  2,2  50  pounds  .  .  . 

Every  day  that  you  wear  ordinary  boots, 
you  lift  more  than  that  much  weight  with  your 
feet!  The  strain  on  your  energy  is  the  same 
whether  you  do  it  bit  by  bit  or  all  at  once — 
whether  you  drag  too-heavy  boots  around,  or 
try  to  lift  that  bull. 

If  your  pair  of  Goodrich  boots  weighs  only 
four  ounces  less  than  your  former  pair  of 
ordinary  boots,  you  save  lifting  2,420  useless 
pounds  in  a  single  day!  For  you  cover  at 
least  5Vi  miles  in  a  working  day;  you  take 
at  least  9,680  steps  doing  it.  In  ordinary 
boots,  that  means  lifting  at  least  2,420  pounds 
unnecessarily. 


LIGHTER! 

TOUGHER! 


Wear  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots!  You  will 
discover  that  they  are  not  only  light  boots, 
but  tough  as  well!  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Foot¬ 
wear  Corporation,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Men’s  15-inch  black 
Du  Bois 


Goodrich 

Rubber  footwear  for  every  member  of  the  family 
— another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 


Men’s  four-buckle 
all-rubber  gaiter 


Women’s  Zipper  in 
swagger-tan 
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‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  N ews  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

November  27,  1930. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.61;  2B, 
$1.86;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.1 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .$0.34%  @$0.85 


Cauliflower,  bu . 75@  2.50 

Celery,  doz . 75®  1.00 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 8.00(7/12.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.75®  3.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50®  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.50 (ft)  6.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75(a)  .90 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  4.75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00®  6.00 

Okra,  bu . 2.00®  3.50 

Onions,  Orange  County, 

yellow,  50-lb.  bag . 40 @  .60 

Piirsninc;  Vm  OA 


heavier  than  a  year  ago.  On  November  1  there 
were  approximately  98.000,000  lbs.  of  frozen 
eggs  in  storage  compared  with  70.000,000  last 
year  on  the  corresponding  date,  and  a  five-year 
average  of  59,000,000  lbs. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  fairly  active 
during  the  past  few  days,  due  mainly  to  the 
Thanksgiving  trade.  Receipts  were  light  for 
the  demand,  and  best  marks  of  poultry  were 
in  the  sellers’  favor.  Fancy  colored  fowls  sold 
J°  2ac>  mixed  colors  were  mostly 

-1  to  22c.  Leghorns  met  a  slow  demand  at  19 
to  20c.  Chickens  were  slow  at  23  to  24c  for 
all  grades.  The  turkey  market  was  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  and  stocks  on  hand  were  moved  unite  readily 
at  the  prevailing  prices.  Best  marks  of  tur¬ 
keys  sold  at  25c,  which  is  about  8  to  10c  below 
the  price  level  of  last  season  at  Thanksgiving 
time.  Ducks  were  steady  at  15  to  10c,  while 
geese  met  only  a  moderate  demand  at  18  to  20c 
per  lb. 

Supplies  of  dressed  turkeys  were  quite  liberal, 
and  the  market  was  largely  in  the  buvers’  favor 


Extra  92  score 


.34 


First,  S8  to  91  score. 

,  .30 

@ 

.33 

Seconds  . 

,  .28 

@ 

.29 

Rower  grades . 

.26%  @ 

•27% 

Radies  . . . 

,  .25 

@ 

.30 

Packing  stock . 

.17 

@ 

•24% 

Renovated  . 

.30%  @ 

.31 

Sweet  fancy  . 

•36%  @ 

.37 

Extra  . 

.36 

Firsts  . .  . . 

.33 

® 

.35% 
•>0  1  / 

Centralized  . 

.28 

v (JO, 
@ 

-70 

•32% 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  .  . 

$0.21 

@$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials  . 

.21 

@ 

-21% 

Fresh  fancy  . 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk- 

.20 

Flats,  1930  cured  . . 

.19%® 

.20 

Fresh  . 

.18%  @ 

.19 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  . . . 

.18%® 

.19  , 

1930  cured . 

.19 

@ 

.20 

Young  America,  fresh  .  . 

.19 

June . 

.20 

@ 

.21 

Other  States,  daisies  .  . . 

.18 

@ 

-18% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . .  . 

$0.48 

@$0.49% 

Average  extras . 

.42 

® 

.43 

Extra  firsts . 

.35 

® 

.41 

Firsts . 

.29 

® 

.34 

Pullets . 

.27 

@ 

.33 

Pacific  Coast . 

.40 

® 

.48 

Mixed  colors  . 

.45 

@ 

.50 

Gathered  best  . 

.45 

@ 

.47 

Fair  to  good  . 

.20 

@ 

.35 

Storage  best  . 

.26 

® 

.27 

Rower  grades  . 

.18 

@ 

.24 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 1.00 (ft)  l.io 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00 (ft)  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50®  3.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 


supply,  demand  was  only  fair,  being  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  activity  in  the  turkey  market. 
I  he  relative  low  price  of  turkeys  makes  the 
sales  of  chickens  doubly  hard.  Fowls  were 
slow  at  28  to  30c  for  nearby  offerings.  Ducks 


Marrow,  100  lbs . $6.50(ft)$7.7o  ^theTa^e  figures'10’  while  geese  were  (luoted 

rS  . 5-50@  §-XR  iiay  ayd  straw 


Red  kidney  .  8.00 

White  kidney  - • .  S.25®  8.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@10.00 

Twenty  Ounce  .  .  .  . . 2.00®  4.50 


Wealthy 
Alexander 
Greening  . 

Wolf  River 

Spy  . 

Pears,  bu.  .  .  . 
Cranberries,  %  bbl 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt 


2.00®  4.50 
1.75®  4.00 
2.00®  6.00 
2.00®  4.50 
2.50®  7.00 
.75®)  2.50 
1.75®  3.25 


Iiay  was  m  liberal  supply.  Demand  was 
only  moderate  and  all  grades  moved  rather  slow¬ 
ly  on  a  relatively  quiet  market.  In  contrast 
io  other  commodities,  hay  is  selling  at  much 
higher  price  than  last  season.  Best  Timothy 
is  selling  at  .$25  to  $25.50  per  ton,  while  last 
season  it  sold  at  $19  to  $20  per  ton.  Drought  in 
the  hay-producing  regions  of  the  country  is  the 
principal  reason  for  the  light  supplies  in  the 
market  and  higher  prices.  Straw  met  a  dull 
market,  and  prices  were  largely  nominal.  Rye 
was  mostly  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  while  the  best 
wheat  brought  $11  to  $12.  J.  M.  F. 


December  6,  1930 

Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.25(5? $9  25 

Medium  .  7.00@  8.25 

Common  .  5.00(b)  7.00 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  8.00(b)  9  25 

Medium  .  0.75®  8.00 

Heifers,  .>00  to  850'.  good .  7.00®  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50®  7  00 

Cows,  good  .  4.75®  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  3.50®  4.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  1.75®  3  50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  5.75®  0.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.75 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  eh .  9.00@12.50 

Medium  .  0.00®  9.00 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00®  6.00 

Calves,  250  to  350.  good  and  ch .  0.00®  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  0.00 

HOGS 

to  100.  good  and  ch _ $8.45®.$8.S0 

to  200,  good  and  ch...  8.00®  S.80 
to  250,  good  and  ch.  8.00®  8.80 

to  350,  good  and  ch.  8.15@  8.70 

.  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  6.75®  7.50 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _  8.30®  8.05 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7. 25® $8. 75 

Medium  .  5.75®  7 .05 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  5.25®  7.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  4  25®  “  ~~ 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch . 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch . 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common . 


2.75®  5.50 
2.25®  3.75 


Apples,  bu.  bskt. 
Kin 
Rome 
1 


1.75®  3.50 
1.00®  2.25 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
N.  Y..  U.  S.  No.  1, 


72 -m. 


.40® 


.DO 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$28,00®29,00 

No.  2  . 25.00 (ft)27. 00 

No.  3  . 22.00® 24. 00 

Glover  mixed  . 22.00® 25. 00 

Straw,  rye  . .  .  "14.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  bu . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

No.  2  white  . 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.29@$0.3: 

Fair  to  good . 23® 

Roosters  . 18® 

Fowls  . IS® 

Ducks  . . . 15® 

Geese  . 15® 

Turkeys— Dry 

Maryland,  young  toms . 28® 

liens  . 28® 

Mediums  . 22® 

Old  toms . 24® 

Hens  . 25® 

Virginia,  young  toms . 26® 

liens  . 26® 

Mediums  . 22® 

Old  toms . 23® 

Hens  . 24® 

Northwestern  &  Mt.  States — 

Young  toms  . 25® 

Hens  . 25® 

Mediums  . 20® 

Western,  young  toms . 25® 

liens  . 25® 

Mediums  . 20® 

Old  toms . 22® 

Hens  . 23® 


Oats, 

Rye 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  red  .... 

Kansas  Citv  — 

No.  2  dark  . $0.69%® 

No.  2  hard . 69  ® 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 74-%  @ 

Winnipeg — 

No.  1  northern  . 


$1.00 

.91% 

.47% 

.40% 


$0.76 

.78 

.76 

•78% 

•6i  ys 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  moved  slowlv  at  Boston 
during  the  past  week  with  the  bulk  of  trading 
centered  on  apples,  cranberries,  potatoes,  spin¬ 
ach.  squash  and  tomatoes.  The  wool  market 
showed  little  change.  The  dairy  and  poultry 
products  were  generally  inactive. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  Baldwins,  50c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25. 
McIntosh  ord.,  50c  to  $1;  best  mostly  $1.25  to 
f;  ■  few  large  fancy,  small  lots,  $2:  few 
higher.  Various  odd  varieties,  ord.,  50c  to 
$1.2o  std.  ini.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na- 
V'®’  I®,  bchs.,  50  to  75c;  cut  off,  slow  demand, 
40  to  (oc  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 


\ings,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  Wageners  and 
tome  Beauties,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Utility,  2  (4-in. 
laldwins,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  unclassified,  2(4-in. 
Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.10;  Kings,  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
It.  I.  Greenings,  05  to  75c;  N.  J.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
-14 -in.  Grimes  Golden,  $1.20;  unclassified,  2(4-in. 
Rome  Beauties,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  N.  Y., 
Danish  seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer 
low  as  $1;  90-lb.  sacks,  00  to  05c;  celery,  N.  Y., 
l'-3  erts.,  rough,  best,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poorer, 
low  as  75c;  cranberries,  25-lb.  boxes,  N.  .T. 
Howes,  $3.15  to  $3.25;  Centennials,  $2.90  to  $3; 
grapes,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Concords,  12-lb.  bskt.,  40 
10  45c;  onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Indiana,  50-lb. 
sacks,  yellows,  45  to  50c;  whites,  $1.25;  pars¬ 
nips,  Indiana,  small,  25c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No  1, 
Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  150-lb.  sacks,  $2.50;  120-lb.  sacks, 
*2  to  $-.25;  100  lb.  sacks,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  squash, 
Ohio,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellow,  $2.15  to  $2.25; 
N.  C.,  bu.  bskt.,  Porto  Ricans,  $1  to  $1.15; 

"  washed,  Ohio,  00  to  75c; 


turnips,  bu.  bskt. 
N.  J.,  40  to  50c. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  35(4 
to  39 (4c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  41(4  to  44’4c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  47(4  to  50 (4c?  western 
fresh,  45  to  40c;  browns,  44  to  45c;  current  re¬ 
ceipts,  39  to  40c;  western  storage  whites  and 
browns,  24  to  29c;  at  mark,  22(4  to  23c. 

market  draggy.  Native.  35  to7ibe~st<ir'bu  box’  Poultry.— -Live,  heavy  liens,  20“  to  22c;  med., 

N.  Y.  Danish,  75  to  90c  100-lb.  sack's  10  to  17c:  Leghorns,  12  to  14c;  colored  spring- 

” -  "  '  vrs,  heavy,  20  to  21c;  med.,  10  to  17c;  Leghorns, 

loc;  old  roosters,  13c;  ducks,  15  to  18c;  Spring 
geese,  15  to  10c;  turkeys,  15  to  22c  lb.;  com- 
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Southwestern,  young  toms 

Hens  . 

Mediums  . 

Old  toms . 

Hens  . 

Iced,  3  to  4e  under  dry. 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 30®  .55 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25®  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20®. $0.26 

Chickens  . 20®  .28 

Roosters  . 15® 

Ducks  . 20® 

Geese  . 16® 


.16 

.24 

.17 

.25 


Rabbits,  lb,  . 20@ 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . • . $2.75  @$3.00 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs .  3.00®  3.25 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 2.90®  3.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .50®  2.00 

Va.,  bbl .  1.75®  3.25 

LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

. .  .  $7.75®10.00 
. .  .  5.00®  5.75 
...  3.00®  .3.25 

...  9.00@11.00 
...  3.00®  4.50 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

. .  .$0.13@$0.14 

Good  to  choice  . 

.  .  .  .10®  .12 

Rambs.  hothouse,  head  .. 

...  2.00®  8.00 

Pigs,  15  to  25  lbs . 

.  .  .  .16®  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.  .  .  16.00@22.00 

Bulls  . 

.  .  .  11.00®12.00 

Cows  . 10.00@12.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . $3.50@$7.00 

Beets,  bu . 40®  .50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10®  .18 

Cabbage,  ton  . 17.00@20.00 

Carrots,  bu . 65®  .75 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the 
Philadelphia  wholesale  market  lias  been  only 
fairly  good  during  the  past  few  days.  The 

weather  was  unseasonably  warm  during  most  of 
the  past  week,  and  this  sort  of  weather  general¬ 
ly  lias  an  adverse  effect  on  the  consumption 

of  nearly  all  lines  of  produce  offered  for  sale 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  also  has  a  serious 
effect  on  the  quality  of  several  of  our  Fall 
greens.  Many  arrivals  of  spinach  and  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts  appeared  011  the  market  in  a 
wilted  condition,  with  yellowish  and  brown 
color.  Most  sales  of  spinach  were  made  at  40 

to  50c  per  bushel  for  New  Jersey  offerings, 

while  a  little  fancy  Pennsylvania  offerings 
readied  05  to  75c.  Brussels  sprouts  from  Long 
Island  sold  mostly  at  8  to  12(4c  per  quart,  witii 
a  few  fancy  at  15c.  The  spinach  season  is  near¬ 
ly  over  in  the  nearby  sections,  the  movement 
from  now  on  depending  upon  the  weather.  The 
movement  out  of  Virginia  increased  and  peak 
movement  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  crop  is  estimated  at  onlv  about  20  per 
cent  of  last  season.  The  November  1  crop  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  only  900  acres  are  left  to 
harvest,  as  the  remainder  was  too  severely 
injured  by  drought.  The  yields  are  reported  to 
be  much  lighter,  and  total  production  is  placed 
at  225,000  bushels,  compared  with  1,240.000 
bushels  last  season.  The  Spring  crop  is  now 

being  planted  in  that  State,  and  indications 
show  that  about  1,000  acres  will  be  available 
for  Spring  harvest.  The  string  bean  market 
was  weaker  at  the  close,  due  to  rather  poor 
quality  of  the  arrivals.  Florida  flat  greens  sold 
at  $1  to  $1.25  per  hamper,  while  best  wax  was 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2.25.  The  Lima  bean  season 
is  over  for  1930.  Cauliflower  held  about  steadv, 
and  California  crates  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.85, 
while  Long_  Island  and  New  Jersey  stock  brought 
$1  to  $1.25.  The  difference  in  the  price  level 
of  this  season  and  last  is  aptly  shown  by  the 
difference  in  price  of  cauliflower.  Last  year 
most  sales  at  this  time  of  the  year  were  made 
at  $2.50  to  $3  a  crate,  while  this  year  $1  to 
$1.50  seems  to  be  the  best  price  available. 
Cabbage  also  shows  a  sharp  decline  over  last 
season.  Around  Thanksgiving  last  season  New 
York  Danish  sold  at  $23  to  $20  per  ton,  while 
this  year  bulk  cabbage  is  quoted  at  $13  to  $10 
per  ton.  Cucumbers  were  steady  with  Florida 
bushels  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Lettuce  was 
steady,  with  California  stock  dominating  the 
market.  The  eastern  season  is  nearly  over  in 
the_  nearby  sections.  Crates  of  Iceberg  sold  at 
$3.50  10  $4.25,  while  New  Jersey  Big  Boston 
of  ordinary  quality  was  mostly  50  to  75c  per 
two-dozen  crates.  The  demand  for  onions 
continued  slow  with  practically  no  price  change 
from  the  previous  week.  Mushrooms  in  heavy 
supply  were  barely  steady  at  75  to  90c  per 
3-lb.  basket  for  the  best  white.  Potatoes  were 
very  dull  and  draggy.  Maine  Green  Mountains 
sold  at  $1.80  to  $1.85  per  100-lb.  sack,  while 
Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  brought  $1.05  to 
$1.85.  Sweet  potatoes  were  dull,  with  prices 
remaining  unchanged  from  last  week.  Virginia 
barrels  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25,  while  New  Jersey 
yellows  in  %-bu.  baskets  brought  75  to  90c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  again  increased  this  past  week, 
and  the  market  developed  a  weaker  tone,  as 
tlie  peak  of  the  season  passed.  Buyers  were 
critical  and  operating  cautiously  because  of  a 
declining  market.  Fine  fresh  marks  were  in 
light  supply  and  moved  fairly  well,  but  the 
undergrades_were  slow.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold 
at  40  to  47c,  but  were  weaker  at  the  close. 
Fresh  firsts  were  mostly  41c,  while  fresh  sec¬ 
onds  moved  rather  slowly  at  25  10  27c.  Re¬ 
frigerator  firsts  were  irregular,  with  demand 
slow  and  only  best  marks  moving  at  all  satis¬ 
factorily.  Cold  storage  holdings  for  the  en¬ 
tire  country  on  Nov.  1.  totaled  6.777,000  cases 
compared  with  4,931,000  eases  on  the  same  date 
of  1929.  Holdings  of  frozen  eggs  are  also  much 


Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow  Na¬ 
tive,  18  to  24  bchs.,  40  to  65c ;  cut  off,  50  to 
One  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.,  erts.,  few  sales,  $2.50 

lO  «po. 

Cranberries.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Mass.,  Early  Blacks,  $2.25  to  $2  75- 
Howes,  $2.50  to  $3  (4 -bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  li.li.,  $7  to  $8;  medium  to 
No.^  1,  $3  to  $6  std.  bu.  box. 

Esearole. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  35  to  05c  std.  bn.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  li.li..  40  to  75c;  few,  85c  std. 
i,L,vi)0X-  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $4  to 
$5.50;  few,  $0;  ord.,  $2  to  $3.50  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
V5c  to  $1.25:  few  best,  $1.50  100  lbs.  ‘  Mich., 
bags,  $1.25  to  $1.35.  N.  Y.,  $1  to  $1.25  100 
lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Maine,  100 
lbs.  $1.00  to  $1.05  bag.  P.  E.  I.,  Mts.,  $1.05 
to  $1.75;  few.  $1.85  90-lb,  bag. 

Radishes. — -Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best,  40  to  50  bchs.,  I1.I1.,  $1.75  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  ord.,  25  to  75c;  fancy  high  as  $1.10; 
no  Texas  or  New  Jersey. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  Turban  and  Marrow,  ‘mostly  50 
to  75c  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l(Ae  lb. 

Tomatoes, — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  li.li.,  10  to  15c  lb.  Ohio  li.li,  90c  to  $1: 
few  $1.25  8-lb.  bskt.  Calif.,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $20:  eastern,  $18.50  to  $23.50;  clover 
mixed,  red.  $25  ton. 

Butter.- — Market  uiisteadv.  Creamery  extras, 
35c;  firsts,  31  to  34(4e;  seconds,  29  to  30(4 c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  58c;  white  extras,  50  to  57c; 
fresh  eastern,  48  to  53e  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  steady,  demand 
good.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  29c;  3  to  3(4 
lbs.,  22  to  23c;  broilers,  small.  32  to  33c;  large, 
20  to  27c;  chickens,  25  to  29e;  natives,  30  to 


moil  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresli-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  35c;  liog-dressed,  31c  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Nov.  22,  1930.) 

Beef  steers  and  yearlings  showed  some 
strength  at  week’s  opening,  but  eased  off  and 
closed  about  steady  with  week  ago;  today’s  top 
$9.50.  average  weight  1,320  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales 
$8  to  $8.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  held 
about  steady^  throughout  week,  hulk  fat  heifers 
$0.75  to  $7.50,  beef  bulls  $5.75  to  $0  50 
butcher  cows  $5  to  $5.75,  cutters  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Stockers  and  feeder  receipts  light,  mostly  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grades  to  sell  $0.75  to  $7.50, 
stronger  undertone  and  good  country  inquire 
lor  better  grades  with  weight.  Calves  about 
steady,  top  vealers  $12.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  22,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle  109  cars;  40  Virginia,  11  St.  Louis,  11  Ten¬ 
nessee,  10  Chicago,  10  Michigan,  0  St.  Paul,  4 
nest  \  irginia,  3  Pittsburgh,  3  Maryland  2 
Buffalo,  2  Kentucky,  2  Indiana,  2  Ohio,  2  Colo¬ 
rado,  1  Kansas  City;  containing  2,803  head,  408 
head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  3,211  head,  005 
calves,  1.S93  hogs,  408  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$10. Jo;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9  25; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $5.50  to  $8.25:  good 

i  ino  to  medium, 

J AOO  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  good,  1,300 
to  l,o00  lbs.,  $9  to  $10.25. 

Heifers.— Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$8;  good,  o50  to  S50  lbs.,  $0.50  to  $7.25;  medi- 
--A’  i^s.,  $o.75  to  $0.50;  common, 

00O  to  80O  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.75. 

(Mws.— Choice,  $5.75  to  $0.50;  good,  $4.75  to 
$•>.!•>;  common  and  medium,  $3.50 


demand  limited,  some 


32c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c;  roosters,  20  to  21c  lb. ;  low  cutter  and  cu t: 'ter ' ‘ *82 *  t o ' ’.S3 ' 50 °U  l° 

%")'  to  23c:  Leghorns  16  to  18c;  broil-  Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  80.75  to  $7  75; 

ers.  -1  to  2nc-  in-  IK  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $0  75- 

yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers.— Good  and  choice,  $11.25  to  $12.50; 
toe$9  7T  *°  $1L25;  cull  and  common,  $7 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice. 
o00  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $0  to  $7:  good  and  choice,  800  to  1,050 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.75;  common  and  medium,  800 
to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.25. 

Hogs.— Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  ISO 
Jhs..  $9  .:o  $9.50;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med. 

%%- sood  an<1  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$J.7o;  livy  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250 
to  _.MJ  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  livy.  wt.,  good  and 

choice,  -90  to  3u0  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  pkg.  sows, 
medium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 
Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  toil,  $29.50  to  $30.50;  shorts,  $28  to  $29; 
hominy,  $35  to  $39;  middlings,  $35.50  to  $36.50; 
linseed,  $4a.o0  to  $40.50;  gluten,  $39  to  $40; 
ground  oats,  $34.50  to  $35.50;  Soy-bean  meal, 

$40  to  $47;  hog  meal,  $40  to  $41;  cottonseed,  41 
per  cent,  $41  to  $42;  dairy  feed,  10  per  cent, 
t0  *33;  18  per  cent.  $34  to  $25;  20  per 

$3*L'>0;  24  per  cent,  $42.50  to 
$43.o0;  2o  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  horse  feed,  85 

r*jintV^8C?0  t0  $3!)-5°;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40 
to  $41;  Alfalfa,  regro.und,  $42  to  $43. 


ers,  21  to  25c;  roosters,  10c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y  held 
27  t0  28<G  Nt-  Y„  fresh,  10  to  23c;  western 
held.  24  to  20e;  fresh,  19(4  to  20 (4c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  *pea,  $0.50  to 
$C  Calif.,  small  white,  $0.50  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eyes.  $7.25  to  $8:  red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.50;  Lima, 
$10.50  to  $11  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet, 
price  weakness  evident. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  (4  blood,  combing,  29  to 

30c:  clothing,  24c:  %  blood,  combing,  28  to  29c; 
clothing,  25  to  20c;  (i  blood,  combing,  28  to 

29c;  clothing,  2o  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis.. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to 
75c;  clothing,  00  to  05c;  %  blood,  combing,  03 
to  07c:_clothing,  53  to  55c:  %  blood,  combing, 
52  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  50c;  (4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  48  to  51c;  clothing,  43  to  45c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing.  72  to  74e:  clothing.  02  to  05c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  07  to  70c;  clothing,  59  to  01c;  % 

combing,  57  to  00c;  clothing,  52  to  55c;  (4 

blood,  combing,  55  to  50c;  clothing,  47  to  50c! 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.— Supply  moderate,  market  50c  lower, 
demand  poor.  Bulk  of  sales,  $8  to  $8.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  rather  light: 
cows  and  bulls  weak  to  niostlv  50c  to  $1  lower; 
vealers  mostly  steady,  a  few  selected  choice  $11 
to  $11.50.  Demand  generally  poor. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $5.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium.  $2  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Sheep.— Supply  light,  market  weak,  some 
sales  25  to  50c  lower;  demand  poor. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $7 
to  $9.50:  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $4.50  to  $7. 
Ewes. — Common  to  good,  $1  to  $3.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak, 
some  sales  lower  grades  off  $5  to  $10.  demand 
very  quiet.  Choice,  head.  $200  to  $220;  medi¬ 
um,  $100  to  $180;  good,  $155  to  $200;  common, 
$00  to  $90. 


-Mother:  “Why  ever  are  you  sitting 
there  when  you  ought  to  be  in  bed?” 
i  eter:  ‘There  s  a  mosquito  in  my  room.” 
-Mother:  “It  hasn’t  bitten  you,  has  it. 
darling (  Peter:  “No,  but  it  came  dose 
enough,  for  me  to  hear  its  propeller.” 
Humorist. 
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Browns  Beach  Jacket 


Long  wear,  warmth  and  comfort — the 
features  all  farmers  and  outdoor  work¬ 
ers  expect  in  a  working  jacket — can 
all  be  found  in  Brown’s  Beach  Jacket. 
It  is  made  of  strong  knit  cloth  with 
windproof  wool  fleece  lining,  is  cut  to 
fit  the  body  snugly,  and  can  be  washed 
without  losing  its  shape.  Three  styles 
— coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

A  Brown's  Beach  Jacket  makes 
a  welcome  Christmas  gift. 

Ask  your  dealer 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  ^ 


Send  for  my  Mew  Catalog  and 
see  the  money  you  save  by  buy¬ 
ing  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Hoofing,  Paints,  Tires,  Cream 
Separators,  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Sup¬ 
plies  and  many  other  farm  and  home 
needs  Direct  From  my  Factory  with  all 
Freight  paid.  You  don’t  need  to  pay  cash 

—  New  Easy  Payment  Plan  enables 
you  to 

BUY  NOW— PAY  LATER 

Write  for  catalog  and  learn  all  about  my 
New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence — a  New  kind  of  fence  that  is  far 
more  rust- resisting  and  lasts  TWICE 
as  long,  Save  HALF  your  fence  money. 
Find  out  how  over  amillion  farmers  save 
a  lot  of  money  through  my  Straight 
Line  Selling  Plan.  My  prices  are  lower 

—  I  Pay  Freight — Quality  Guaranteed 

— 24  hour  service.  Write  today.  79 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4379  Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  Chrysanthemum 
Show 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
had  its  annual  Fall  exhibition  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
last  month.  It  was  the  largest  exhibit 
ever  made,  and  the  crowd  that  attended 
exceeded  any  previous  year.  One  display 
covered  150  square  feet  and  included  a 
great  variety  of  the  poms,  singles  and 
anemone  varieties  in  shades  of  gold, 
russet,  yellow  and  bronze.  The  bronze 
varieties  were  made  much  of,  and  as  a  dis¬ 
play  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Some  of 
the  growing  plants  were  trained  in  un¬ 
usual  shapes  that  were  very  impressive. 
One  was  an  aeroplane  of  yellow  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  another  was  a  large  clock  with 
a  pendulum  in  yellow  and  white  small 
variety  Chrysanthemums.  There  were 
many  banks  of  flowers  which  were  made 
up  wholly  of  yellow  and  bronze,  and 
other  Autumn  shades ;  others  were  of 
all  colors  harmoniously  blended ;  one  was 
trained  as  a  tree,  12  ft.  high  with  the 
blooms  at  the  top.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  exhibits  in  detail,  but  the 
size  and  varieties  were  most  unusual. 
There  was  a  formal  garden  arranged  with 
rose-colored  and  bronze  Chrysanthemums 
in  garden  plots,  bordered  with  pansies  ;  a 
sundial  in  the  centre  and  a  statue  against 
the  wall.  This  was  an  outstanding  dis¬ 
play  and  received  a  well  merited  special 
prize.  Prizes  were  given  for  various 
groups.  There  was  a  display  of  table 
decorations  and  the  prize  was  given  for 
one  of  dull  red  and  bronze  single 
Chrysanthemums  with  bunches  of  dark 
blue  grapes  harmonizing  with  the  dark 
blue  goblets  and  dark  blue  china.  It  was 
an  attractive  arrangement.  There  were 
lilies,  orchids,  hothouse  ferns,  roses,  be¬ 
sides  the  orchids.  A  Hibiscus  plant  was 
shown  which  had  wonderfully  large 
blossoms  of  a  brilliant  red.  A  special 
prize  was  given  for  an  exhibit  of  tropical 
foliage  plants  containing  variegated 
Coleus,  bamboo,  banana  and  palms.  A. 
new  display  was  added  in  the  line  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  these  were 
exhibited  in  a  most  attractive  manner 
and  many  city  visitors  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  garden  vegetables  could  grow 
to  the  size  shown.  They  seemed  amazed 
at  the  variety  of  vegetables  there  were. 
One  display  represented  a  huge  sideboard. 
The  background  was  kale  with  shelves  of 
leeks  and  little  red  tomatoes  dotted  here 
and  there  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in 
the  makeup.  There  were  other  tables  of 
vegetables  and  such  monster  sized  pro¬ 
ducts  that  it  made  it  a  most  impressive 
exhibit  and  one  of  the  elaborate  displays 
of  the  show.  It  was  a  splendid  show,  and 
the  best  ever  exhibited  for  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  New  York,  and  had  the 
largest  attendance  in  its  history. 

M.  G.  K. 


Run  My  Oil 
Agency 

Ill  Split  the 
Profits  xtiihUbu 


x/^I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am- 
bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 
flfWmW^rny  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality, 
y/  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every; 

thtnft  needed  to  do  a  fotrf  and .DIVIDE 

THE  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK.  Ihavehun- 
dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 

Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery.  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  shaie  m 

one  week.  You  too  can  make  big  money.  No  Investment 
or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  furnish 
everything  free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long  credit 
terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen-1  e-Co  bupei  - 
Refined  Motor  Oils,  Finest  Quality  l’aints  and  Roofing. 
We  deliver  from  nearby  warehouse,  and  collect.  Pay 
you  every  week. 

nf-'i ,  It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 

Write  ylliCK  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Nowl 
P.  T.  Webster,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  CLEVELAND*  OHIO 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E .  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


1/2  FUEL  COST 


i 


rwYTTia _ 

l  T  \  I  J  DITDIV  Buckwheat  Coal  In 
|  /  *  \  |  |  DU  till  Your  Home  Furnace 

Now  anyone,  anytime,  without  furnace 
chances  can  install  lowest-priced  simple  equipment  themselves— 
to  bum  low-Cost  Buckwheat  coal.  SAVES  money  ana  labor, 
besides  supplying  Automatic  Better  Heat.  $39.50  tor  complete 
motor  and  special  blower.  And  $19.50  for  automatic  control. 
Nothing  more  to  buy.  Instructions  free.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  When  ordering  state  type  of  heating:  system,  steam,  hot 
water,  vapor,  etc.,  and  electric  supply  AC  or  DC  voltage.  Send 
$5  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 


United  Electric  Motor  Co..  178  Center  St..  New  York 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  SI. 00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Care  of  Pelargonium; 
Winter  Flowers 

1. — I  have  a  Lady  Washington  gera¬ 
nium,  which  is  a  monster  now,  but  no 
blossom  in  months.  How  should  I  treat 
it?  2. — What  plants  could  I  get  that 
would  give  blooms  through  the  Winter? 
It  would  need  to  be  something  not  too 
tender,  as  the  house  isn’t  very  warm. 

New  York.  MRS.  A.  B. 

1.  — The  Pelargoniums,  commonly  called 
Lady  Washington  geraniums,  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  ,  bloom  all  Summer.  They  re¬ 
quire  a  resting  period.  At  the  end  of 
the  blooming  period  the  plants  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen  their  growth,  very  lit¬ 
tle  water  being  given,  and  plenty  of  sun. 
The  old  flower  stems  should  be  removed 
but  the  leaves  left  undisturbed  until  they 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  In  September 
the  plants  are  pruned  into  shape,  weak 
and  soft  shoots  being  removed.  They  are 
.then  repotted,  in  a  light  compost,  the  old 
soil  being  shaken  off.  Potting  should 
be  done  in  as  small  a  pot  as  will  hold  the 
roots ;  they  are  repotted  each  season,  and 
will  not  bloom  in  too  large  a  pot.  Soak 
well  with  water  when  repotted,  and  set 
in  a  light  airy  place.  Very  vigorous 
plants  may  need  a  shift  to  a  larger  pot 
with  somewhat  richer  soil  in  January, 
but  this  is  not  usually  necessary  in  win¬ 
dow  culture.  Water  must  be  given  spar¬ 
ingly  during  the  Winter,  but  February 
and  March  are  the  period  of  active 
growth,  and  at  this  time  they  must  be 
given  occasional  judicious  applications  of 
liquid  manure.  When  efforts  are  being 
made  to  obtain  symmetrical  shape,  inter¬ 
fering  growths  are  pinched  out  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  but  when  grown  merely  as  window 
plants  this  may  not  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary. 

2.  — In  a  house  that  is  not  very  warm, 
a  succession  of  such  bulbs  as  tulips,  hy¬ 
acinths  and  Narcissus  will  give  abund¬ 
ance  of  bloom  from  Christmas  on.  Cy¬ 
clamens  are  very  satisfactory,  for  they 
like  a  cool  temperature,  and  remain  in 
bloom  a  long  time.  Cinerarias  also  like 
a  cool  place,  and  are  often  grown  as 
house  plants.  Such  annuals  as  Calen¬ 
dulas  and  sweet  Alyssum  are  sometimes 
grown  as  "house  plants.  Next  to  the  bulbs, 
we  get  Winter  flowers  most  freely  from 
the  little  bedding  Begonia  semperflorens. 
but  if  the  room  is  too  cool  this  is  liable 
to  drop  its  leaves. 


“I  alway'S  prefer  a  man  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  open  face,”  says  a  writer.  When 
paying  a  visit  to  one’s  dentist,  though, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  cheerful  and 
open  at  the  same  time.- — The  Humorist. 


He  gets  the  Best  grain 
prices ...  by  'J1 elephone 


exA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

Increased  profits  from  his  sales  of 
grain  are  made  by  a  farmer  near 
Athens,  Ill.,  who  uses  his  tele¬ 
phone  to  keep  in  touch  with  his 
local  farmer’s  co-operative.  His 
additional  returns  from  this  source 
amount  to  a  substantial  figure. 
Among  other  transactions,  he  sold 
300  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  price 
within  one  cent  of  the  highest 
figure  that  was  quoted  during 
threshing  time — a  price  that  was 
from  10c  to  15c  per  bushel  higher 
than  that  received  by  many  other 
farmers  in  his  neighborhood.  By 
keeping  posted  on  the  right  times 
to  sell,  he  is  always  assured  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  maximum  return  on 
his  crops. 

•  /  /  / 

The  telephone  is  equally  help¬ 
ful  in  promoting  profitable  sales 
of  livestock,  fruit  and  vegetables 
through  co-operative  associations 
or  local  markets.  It  is  always  val¬ 
uable  in  keeping  up  friendly  con¬ 
tacts,  making  engagements  and 
summoning  help  when  sickness  or 
accident  occurs. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  faithfully  and 
well,  rain  or  shine. 


A  FRAME  »10T 

A  S  L  O  W  A  S 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  Ail 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Straat,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


do  you  do  when  a  wheel  breaks? 

You  have  to  stop  hauling  and  spend  money  for  repairs. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 
will  stop  this  expense,  labor,  and  loss  of  time. 
Be  prepared.  Write  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  112  OAK  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


maled  for 


Small  Farms, 
Truck  Gardena, 
Estates,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Etc. 


Get  cihis  Real 
Labor  Saver- 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


TWO  BOOKS  FREE— "Truck  Growers'  Manual", 
gives  valuable  planting  information.  Many  inter¬ 
esting  photographs.  Also  42-page  SHAW  TRAC¬ 
TOR  CATALOG.  A  Postcard  brings  both  books. 


Does  Work  of  Several  Men 
Cuts  Expenses! 

Write  for  Liberal  Offer 

The  SHAW  DU-ALL  plows,  harrows, 
seeds,  furrows,  mows — does  every  small 
farm  and  garden  power  job.  Runs  belt  ma¬ 
chinery.  Costa  but  3  cents  an  hour  to  run. 
Light,  sturdy,  easy  to  handle.  Works  close  to 
'  rows  without  damage  to  plants.  Pays  for  itself 
Sn  time  and  labor  saved  in  a  season..  Can  be  used 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  DU-ALL  need  never  be 
idle.  Made  in  walking  or  riding  types.  Patented 
tool  control.  'Gauge  wheel  regulates  depth  of  cul¬ 
tivating.  Two  speeds  forward.  Reverse  gear 
attachment.  Ironclad  guarantee. 

10-Day  Trial  Of  £er! 

■pv  the  SHAW  at  our  risk.  Get  our 
liberal  Trial  Offer  and  low  Direct- 
from-Factory  Price  before  you  buy 
any  tractor.  A  postcard  bring3  you 

FREE  CATALOG  and  Full  detail*.  Write  today. 

THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

-  “v”  Galesburg,  Kansas 


Div.  RY12 


RUNNING  WASHING 
MACHINE 


CULTIVATOR 

RIDING 

ATTACHMENT 
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NOTHING  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TOBACCO  LIKE  A  GOOD  PIPE 


“For  a  true  smoke 
...give  me  my  pipe” 


\Y/HY  do  men  prefer  pipes? 

Well,  it  is  hard  to  say  why. 
Maybe  the  best  way  to  find  the 
answer  is  to  get  a  good  pipe,  fill 
it  with  good  tobacco  and  become 
a  pipe-smoker  yourself  for  awhile. 
Maybe  you’ll  find  a  pipe  is  your 
real  smoke.  And  you  won’t 
bother  to  wonder  why. 


It  is  true  that  pipe  tobacco  gets 
first  call  on  leaf  and  blend.  That’s 
because  pipes  tell  the  truth  about 
tobacco.  The  very  heart  of  to¬ 
bacco  is  revealed  by  your  pipe. 

And  there’s  something  about 
a  slow-burning,  even-burning 
pipeful  of  good  tobacco  that  helps 
a  man  think  straight — calmly,  to 
the  point. 

There  is  a  sturdy  satisfaction 
in  biting  down  on  the  stem  of  a 
good  pipe.  And  the  aroma  and 
savory  taste  of  good  tobacco,  like 
Edgeworth  for  instance,  bring  a 
solid  pleasure  to  a  man  that’s  not 
quite  like  anything  else  in  the 
world. 


You’ll  find  your  tin  of  Edge- 
worth  waiting  for  you  almost 
anywhere — wherever  good  to¬ 
bacco  is  sold.  The  pocket  sizes 
pictured  below  are  1  5  cents  each. 
Or  if  you’d  prefer  to  try  it  first, 
just  send  the  coupon  for  a  sample 
packet  of  genuine  old  Edge- 
worth,  free. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


GIVE  HIM  EDGEWORTH 

and  a  pipe  for  Christmas — see 
what  a  welcome  they  get !  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  Edgeworth 
gift  cartons,  we  can.  Send  us 
your  cards  and  we  11  mail  the 
Edgeworth  to  your  Christmas 
list — $1.65  a  pound  in  glass  jar, 
$1.50  in  humidor  tin,  75  cents 
a  half  pound. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  it 
in  a  good  pipe. 


My  name . 

My  street  address . 

And  the  town  and  state . 

Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come !  W-43 


As  We  Go  Along 

My  Gladioli  were  buried  in  the  gar¬ 
den  November  22.  I  dig  a  hole  deep 
enough  to  be  below  probable  freezing,  and 
throw  them  in,  leaving  the  tops  on,  cov¬ 
ering  with  a  piece  of  metal  roof,  which 
prevents  the  earth  from  sifting  through. 
At  planting  time  in  Spring,  they  are 
just  where  wanted,  and  the  tops  are 
rotted  loose.  The  conns  keep  perfectly, 
and,  if  one  cares  to  use  the  little  cormels, 
they  are  in  good  condition — not  dried  out 
as.  when  kept  in  the  cellar.  It  was  a 
poor  season  for  Gladiolus  bloom,  because 
of  drought. 

I  never  had  finer  Zinnias.  They  were 
where  watering  could  be  done  conveni¬ 
ently,  and  grew  to  great  size.  These 
flowers  have  been  so  greatly  improved, 
both  in  -the  large  and  Liliput  types  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  of  the 
inferior  dingy  flowers  of  a  few  years- 
ago,  provided  good  seeds  are  bought.  They 
cost  a  little  more,  but  the  .few  cents  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  trifling  item  when  results 
are  considered.  Zinnias  are  suitable  for 
either  borders  or  beds.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  little  sketch  in  advance  when 
looking  over  the  seed  lists,  and  decide 
just  where  the  different  types  and  colors 
are  to  go.  That  will  simplify  things  at 
planting  time  and  give  better  results. 

Marigolds  are  another  standby,  avail¬ 
able  in  many  types,  from  the  giant  Afri¬ 
can,  that  may  easily  grow  four  feet  tall 
to  the  tiny  ones  with  cut  f  .age  almost 
as  delicate  as  Gypsophi’^  spray,  pad  the 
small  yellow  flowers  scattered  about  the 
plant  like  stars.  The  latter,  as  well  as 
the  Legion  of  Honor  variety,  make  beau¬ 
tiful  borders. 

The  things  in  the  wild  garden  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  their  own  way.  Leaves 
drop  and  are  not  blown  away,  as  the 
place  is  sheltered  on  three  sides.  So  all 
of  these  semi-wild  plants  have  their  natu¬ 
ral  covering.  Not  much  is  visible  there 
now,  except  the  periwinkle  (Vinca  mi¬ 
nor),  its  glossy  dark  green  leaves  partly 
hidden  by  the  leaves  of  apple  and  maple 
trees.  But  I  know  that  down  in  the  soil 
there  are  the  roots  and  living  crowns  of 
the  columbines,  Virginia  bluebells,  Tril- 
liums,  lilies,  larkspurs,  and  other  friend¬ 
ly  things  that  the  Spring  days  will  bring 
into  leaf  and  flower  again,  w.  \v.  h. 


Western  Gladioli 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  last  num¬ 
bers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  am  somewhat 
amused  at  what  the  different  members  of 
the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  thought  of 
most  outstanding  interest.  Of  course  the 
mountains  were  the  big  thing  to  most  of 
us  easterners,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the 
growing  things,  the  things  we  were  more 
familiar  with. 

No  person,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has 
made  mention  of  those  wonderful  fields  of 
Gladioli  which  were  so  much  in  evidence 
when  we  were  at  Longview.  One  field 
there  seems  to  stand  out  particularly  in 
my  memory.  It  was  10  or  12  acres  or 
more,  each  variety  in  blocks  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  wide,  and  many  hundred  feet 
long,  and  apparently  all  in  blossom,  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  As  for  the 
total  number  of  bulbs  there,  the  number 
must  have  been  way  up  in  the  hundred 
thousand,  or  even  into  the  millions,  for 
all  I  know.  iiarlow  h.  boyce. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Livestock  markets  are  depressed,  like 
the  other  lines,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
moderate  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  on 
the  farms  and  the  shortage  of  feeds  in 
the  Middle  West  ought  to  show  itself 
in  price.  It  is  useless  to  expect  great 
or  well  sustained  advances  .so  long  as 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  goods  are  away 
down. 

Lower  prices  of  corn  and  feed  en¬ 
courage  the  cattle  and  hog  feeders  io 
finish  up  their  stock  to  heavier  weights 
and  good  condition.  The  market  supply 
and  total  weight  would  be  larger  than 
expected  a  while  ago,  for  that  reason, 
but  the  shipments  will  be  distributed 
over  a  longer  period  thus  tending  to 
greater  steadiness  in  the  market.  Favor¬ 
able  features  are  the  moderate  supply 
of  cattle  in  sight  for  the  Winter  market 
and.  the  light  storage  holdings  of  pork. 
Lambs  are  expected  to  be  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  for  a  few  months.  Before  the  end  of 
Winter  the  effect  will  he  seen  from  the 
reduced  numbers  of  lambs  on  feed  in  the 
corn  belt,  which  should  show  itself  in 
lighter  market  supplies,  and  some  recov¬ 
ery  from  the  long  spell  of  depression  in 
the  lamb  market. 

The  potato  markets  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  respond  to  the  crop  situation. 


It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  steady 
advance  has  taken  place  since  harvest 
and  the  general  tendency  has  been  down¬ 
ward.  Like  almost  everything  else,  they 
are  selling  lower  than  they  should  sell 
on  the  basis  of  the  season’s  light  pro¬ 
duction.  Perhaps  consumers  have  shut 
down  a  little  even  on  this  low-priced 
food.  Carlot  •shipments  have  been  10  per¬ 
cent  less  this  Fall  than  in  1929.  Demand 
has  not  shifted-  to  sweet  potatoes ;  for 
shipments  of  these  have  shrunk  nearly 
one-third  compared  with  even  the  moder¬ 
ate  movement  of  last  season.  Cabbage 
and  onions  are  so  cheap  that  they  might 
draw  away  a  little  of  the  .potato  trade 
but,  if  .so,  the  shipments  do  not  show  it. 

More  Canadian  potatoes  are  coming 
than  were  expected.  Canadians  have 
about  85,000,000  bushels  and  there  are 
especially  good  crops  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  two 
Provinces  -which  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  potato  exports  to  the  eastern 
United  States.  Freight  from  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  by  sea  is  much  lower  than 
the  freight  from  northern  Maine  by  rail¬ 
road  and  only  the  tariff  prevents  heavy 
shipments.  Most  likely  the  potato  market 
will  wait  for  other  goods  to  rise,  unless 
it  turns  out  that  there  is  a  real  scarcity 
of  potatoes  towards  Spring.  Potatoes 
have  -been  able  to  go  up,  even  in  hard 
times,  if  the  supply  was  light  enough. 

Northern  truck  growers  are  already 
beginning  to  worry  a  little  about  reported 
intentions  of  southern  truck  growers  to 
increase  the  acreage  this  year.  There  is 
much  talk  in  the  South  about  the  need 
of  planting  less  land  to  cotton,  tobacco 
and  some  of  the  other  great  staples  of 
that  region.  A  very  small  change  from 
planting  a  leading  crop  like  cotton  means 
a  big  increase  in  truck  crops.  At  present, 
the  survey  shows  intention  to  plant  about 
11  per  cent  more  land  in  early  potatoes, 
13  per  cent  more  in  onions,  20  per  cent 
increase  in  cabbage,  39  per  cent  in  to¬ 
matoes  and  11  per  cent  in  lettuce.  There 
is  little  talk  of  planting  less  land  to  any 
of  the  crops,  but  perhaps  the  weather 
man  will  take  care  of  that.  Quite  often 
it  turns  out  that  early  intentions  are 
not  carried  out  because  conditions  prove 
unfavorable  at  planting  time.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  it  does  not  look  like  a  very  good 
year  to  increase  acreage  of  truck  crops. 
Demand  for  all  kinds  of  food  not  looked 
on  as  prime  necessities  has  not  been  up 
to  standard  and  prices  have  been  low  all 
along  the  line.  Markets  are  likely  to 
continue  depressed  unless  the  hoped-for 
improvement  in  business  shows  itself 
strongly  by  the  time  these  crops  are 
ready  for  market.  Northern  truck  grow¬ 
ers  have  not  yet  been  asked  to  talk  about 
their  plans  for  next  season.  There  are 
some  indications  that  more  potatoes  will 
be  planted  than  in  either  of  the  two 
past  seasons.  The  string  bean  bids  fair 
to  become  the  most  popular  of  greens. 
About  100,000  acres  were  planted  for 
the  market  crop  last  year,  and  great  in¬ 
creases  are  shown  in  the  eax-ly  southern 
acreage  for  this  Winter’s  market. 

G.  B.  F. 


Farmer’s  Right  in  Roadside 
Trees 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Evening  Star  was  sent  us  by 
William  Porter,  as  an  example  of  the 
way  pilfering  trespassers  are  treated  in 
Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. : 

Clinton  Hollow.  —  John  Campion. 
Poughkeepsie  truck  driver  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  picking  up  nuts  that  had  fallen 
from  a  tree  of  which  John  Free  of 
Clinton  Hollow  claimed  ownership,  was 
fined  $25  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  Leon¬ 
ard  D.  Haight  Nov.  12  when  a  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  petit  larceny. 
The  trial  attracted  considerable  interest 
because  it  brought  up  a  question  which 
has  been  baffling  farmers  and  public  offi¬ 
cials.  The  problem  is :  if  a  farmer  has 
a  nut  tree,  or  an  apple  tree  for  that 
matter,  bordering  the  highway,  who  owns 
the  nuts  which  fall  on  the  highway? 

Free  charges  that  Campion  and  a  com¬ 
panion  refused  to  stop  picking  the  nuts 
although  they  were  warned  the  nuts  were 
owned  by  F ree.  Ely  L.  Gellert,  second 
assistant  district  attorney,  argued  that 
a  town  road  exists  merely  as  an  easement 
for  public  highway  purposes,  and  that 
the  land  still  is  owned  by  the  adjoining 
property  owner.  lie  argued  that  since 
Free  owned  the  property  on  both  sides 
of  the  ‘highway,  he  owned  the  fee  to 
the  land  over  which  the  highway  _  ran, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  public  enjoyed 
an  easement  for  highway  purposes. 

Clarence  LeHan,  defense  attorney,  said 
he  would  appeal.  The  jury  was  out  45 
minutes  before  returning  a  verdict. 


NOW.  .  .  PULL  STUMPS 
IN  RECORD  TIME 

%YUse  Your  Tractor &  ' 
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With  a  Hercules  new  Tractor- Drive 
Stump  Puller,  you  can  easily  and 
quickly  clear  your  own  land  —  and 
make  big  money  doing  the  same  job 
for  neighbors.  One  man  does  all  the 
work.  Automatic  clutch  utilizes  both 
forward  and  backtripsof  Tractor — 
no  driving  over  pulling  rope  —  no 
belts,  sprockets  ordrive  chains — com¬ 
plete  outfit,  light  and  compact.  Does 
the  worki  n  half  the  time — doubles  prof- 
its.  Suitable  for  any  make  of  tractor. 


ALSO -har  d 


operated  and 


horse  power 


machines 


Proved  best 


by  olficial 


tests. 


O  W  N  Balance  in  Easy 
— Monthly  Payments 

Today — write  for  special 
factory  prices  .  .  .  and  free 
book  on  land  clearing  profit 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2830  —29th  St., 

CENTERVILLE  -  IOWA 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

bow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Were 
you  among 
the  “profit” 
class  this  year  — 
with  a  full  silo  of 
rich  succulent  food  for 
reducing  milk  costs?  Or 
must  your  cows  extract 
milk  this  winter  from 
expensive  icy-cold  field 
fodder  of  low  food  value. 

Don’t  pass  another 
season  without  a  silo. 
Ask  us  at  once  about 
our  new 


Price  Protection  Guarantee 

giving  you  benefit  of  lowest  prices  of 
the  year.  Cash  or  time  payment.  Ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos,  Metal  or  Tile  Silos, 
“GLOBE”  Wood  Silos.  Ask  for  money¬ 
saving  facts,  carload  savings,  winter 
discounts.  Write  today. 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 

Box  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  CAN  PROTECT  THEMSELVES 

ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE 

Reasonable  cost  for  coverage  while  at 
FARM  work  or  when  the  FARMER  is 
traveling.  Pays  for  Death,  Injury  and 
Disability.  You  should  not  delay,  an 
accident  may  happen  tomorrow. 

Send  for  fall  particulars  to 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD 

140  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Business  Established  in  186S 

STORM  SASH 

9  AND  Get  Our  Prices 
I  UP  All  Standard  Sizes 

I  A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
•  Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

ThelWebber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bemis  Road,  Fitcbburg,  Mats. 
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The  Bookshelf 

Practical  Tomato  Culture,  by  Frank 
C.  Pellett  and  Melvin  A.  Pellett.  A  con¬ 
cise  handbook  on  tomato  growing  which 
will  prove  of  value  to  those  who  produce 
this  crop  under  wholesale  or  retail  con¬ 
ditions.  The  information  given  includes 
both  field  and  greenhouse  culture.  The 
chapters  on  soils,  fertilizers,  seed,  start¬ 
ing  and  handling  the  plants,  staking  and 
pruning,  are  all  practical  and  suggestive. 
Diseases  and  insect  enemies  are  helpfully 
discussed,  and  the  advice  about  picking, 
packing  and  selling  give  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  handling  the  crop.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York ;  154  pages,  numerous 
illustrations;  price  $1.15. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross- bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $2.80  Per  Box 

>  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3tth  St.,  New  York 
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Wormy  Grapes 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  Concord  grape 
arbor  on  which  the  grapes  have  been 
wormy  for  the  last  two  years.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  large  crop  of  grapes.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  I  could 
do  for  this.  L.  G. 

Connecticut. 

The  cause  of  this  trouble  is  the  grape 
berry  moth.  There  is  also  a  fungus  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  black  rot  which  is  quite 
troublesome  in  places.  This  berry  moth 
is  widely  spread  and  in  many  localities 
it  is  now  impossible  to  raise  any  grapes 
to  maturity  unless  persistent  spraying 
is  practiced  throughout  the  season,  at 
least  five  or  six  times,  or  the  grapes  are 
protected  by  putting  each  bunch  in  a 
paper  bag. 

Where  one  has  only  a  few,  that  is  one 
to  two  thousand  bunches,  bagging  is  the 
most  practical  plan,  and,  after  one  gets 
accustomed  to  doing  it,  the  work  goes 
quite  rapidly.  The  bags  used  are  the 
common  one-pound  of  good  quality  paper, 
such  as  may  be  bad  at  many  hardware 
stores.  They  do  not  co^t  very  much. 
These  bags  may  be  put  on  the  bunches 
as  soon  as  the  little  grapes  are  set.  It 
was  found  this  year,  however,  that  this 
may  be  delayed  until  the  grapes  are  a 
quarter  inch  in  diameter;  at  least  that 
worked  safely  this  season,  as  none  of  the 
grapes  I  bagged  had  any  trouble  with 
the  worms  or  rot. 

If  the  fly  which  lays  the  egg  making 
the  worm  in  the  grape  gets  around  before 
the  bags  are  put  on,  every  grape  touched 
will  contain  a  worm,  so  the  safer  plan  is 
to  put  the  bags  on  as  soon  as  can  be  done 
after  the  grapes  are  set.  This  bagging 
does  not  in  any  way  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  coloring  of  the  grapes,  as  they 
are  perfect  in  this  respect  and  entirely 
free  from  any  dust  when  the  bags  are 
removed. 

The  method  of  fastening  the  bags  de¬ 
pends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  way 
the  bunch  hangs.  The  bag  is  put  on  the 
under  side,  drawn  up,  and  the  top  folded 
over  and  a  pin  put  through  the  fold. 
Where  this  fold  can  be  put  over  a  cane, 
that  is  a  good  way  to  do,  but  where  not, 
it  is  all  right  to  draw  it  one  side  so  that 
the  stem  is  in  one  corner  of  the  bag,  then 
fold  over  as  much  as  possible  and  pin. 
There  is  no  weight  and  the  stem  it¬ 
self  will  hold  the  bag  without  difficulty. 
Where  this  folding  is  done  no  water  can 
get  into  the  bag,  so  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 

Where  one  cares  to  adopt  this  method 
another  year,  considerable  help  in  doing 
the  bagging  will  be  obtained  by  pruning 
the  vines  rather  heavily  and  spreading 
the  canes  out  instead  of  letting  them 
bunch  together.  That  will  make  it  more 
convenient  to  get  at  the  bunches  with 
the  bags. 

Where  one  cares  to  spray,  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule  may  be  carried  out,  using 
Bordeaux  mixture  5-5-50  with  powdered 
lead  arsenate,  1%  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  If  more  convenient  to  get  a  com¬ 
bination  of  fungicide  and  arsenate  com¬ 
mercially  made,  the  strength  recom¬ 
mended  for  Summer  use  may  be  applied. 
This  spray  must  be  put  on  when  the 
shoots  are  four  to  six  inches  long,  as  the 
bud  clusters  appear ;  when  the  blossoms 
have  fallen,  two  weeks  after  that,  and 
two  weeks  after  that.  This  is  a  terrible 
amount  of  spraying,  and,  if  the  weather 
chances  to  be  very  dry  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  so  much  of  the  spray  will 
be  retained  on  the  grapes  that  they  will 
need  to  be  thoroughly  washed  before 
they  are  good  to  use.  On  this  account 
bags  for  any  moderate  amount  may  be 
recommended.  w-  H- 


Apples  Are  Appetizing 

Is  there  another  fruit  that  can  be 
used  as  frequently  as  one  may  use  the 
apple  and  have  it  remain  as  popular? 
Just  to  eat,  cold,  juicy  and  fragrant, 
they  are  delicious,  but  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  quite  as  delectably  to  many  ways 
of  cooking.  When  October  comes  along 
I  simply  have  to  have  an  orgy  of  apple 
dishes  and  throughout  the  Winter  they  are 
a  favorite  fruit.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  old-fashioned  cellar 
with  barrels  or  bins  full  of  russet,  red, 
green  and  yellow  balls  of  lusciousness— 
commonly  called  apples — perhaps  you  will 
be  tempted  to  try  these  recipes. 

For  a  snappy  cold  night  try  apple  crisp 
for  dessert ;  six  apples,  pared  and  sliced, 
y2  cup  water,  r/2  teaspoon  cinnamon.  34 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Place  sliced  apples  in  a  baking  dish  and 
sprinkle  with  the  spices,  pour  over  them 
the  water  and  vanilla  mixed.  Over  this 
place  the  following  which  have  been 


worked  together  until  crumb-like ;  %  cup 
sugar,  y2  cup  flour,  %  cup  butter.  Bake 
30  minutes.  Serve  with  or  without  cream. 

“Baked”  apples  in  our  house  rarely 
see  the  inside  of  the  oven.  This  way  of 
doing  them  was  told  to  mother  by  a 
chef  in  a  restaurant  who.se  apples  -were 
lovely  to  look  at  and  a  favored  dessert. 
Wash  and  core  well-flavored  apples. 
Place  in  a  saucepan  and  nearly  cover 
with  water,  simmer  gently  until  the 
apples  are  almost  done.  Add  sugar  to 
make  a  thin  syrup.  (I  do  not  give  you 
an  exact  amount,  as  1  always  think  you 
have  to  know  by  taste  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  for  certain 
apples).  Remove  the  apples  when  done 
and  boil  the  syrup  until  it  begins  to 
thicken  slightly.  Pour  over  the  apples. 
It  will  give  them  a  glazed  look  and  will 
probably  form  a  soft  jelly  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  Red  apples  look  very  pretty 
done  this  way.  Of  course  there  is  almost 
no  end  to  the  number  of  things  you  can 
fill  the  apples  with ;  cooked  prunes,  dates, 
nuts,  marmalade,  honey,  butter,  spices, 
raisins,  either  add  these  when  you  remove 
the  apples  from  the  syrup  or,  if  you 
prefer  really  to  bake  the  apples,  add  them 
before  putting  them  in  the  oven. 

Apple  short-cake  is  a  dish  “fit  for  a 
king.”Make  a  rich  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough.  Bake  in  a  deep  pan,  making  an 
edge  by  using  strips  of  dough  placed  one 
above  the  other,  this  will  leave  a  nice  shell 
when  done.  Use  four  cups  of  sliced  ap¬ 
ples,  y2  cup  water  and  y2  cup  sugar  and 
a  thin  slice  of  lemon,  cook  until  trans¬ 
parent  and  then  fill  the  shell  with  the 
apples.  Top  this  with  a  meringue,  or 
you  might  prefer  to  use  whipped  cream 
instead  of  the  meringue.  * 

Various  kinds  of  fruit  fritters  are 
rather  nice,  and  are  not  served  as  often 
as  their  deliciousness  warrants.  Apple 
fritters  are  very  good  made  by  this 
recipe :  Four  large  apples,  two  table¬ 


spoons  powdered  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice.  Peel,  core  and  slice  the 
apples,  add  sugar  and  lemon  juice.  Dip 
each  pi^ce  of  apple  in  fritter  batter,  fry 
a  light  brown,  serve  dusted  with  powdered 
sugar.  The  fritter  batter  is  one  cup 
flour,  1  J/>  teaspoons  baking  powder,  34 
teaspoon  salt,  one  egg  and  %  cup  milk. 
The  fritters  look  most  attractive  if  the 
apples  are  sliced  crosswise,  so  they  look 
like  doughnuts  with  a  hole  in  the  center. 

Doesn’t  apple  blackcap  sound  like  a 
Hallowe’en  refreshment?  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  see  why  it  it  so  called,  but  I  find 
several  recipes  for  it ;  personally  I  should 
think  it  actually  a  baked  apple  sauce. 
One  reason  I  mention  it  is  because  it 
comes  from  a  cook  book  of  my  great¬ 
grandmother’s,  and  it  proves  that  though 
old  it  has  a  place  today.  It  is  quite  a 
contrast  to  many  of  the  recipes  of  the 
time,  as  it  is  most  economical.  They 
were  so  prodigal  of  eggs,  butter  and  time 
- — I  add  time,  for  I  find  many  rules 
saying  “beat  for  one  hour.”  How  many 
of  us  today  could  spend  an  hour  beating  a 
cake?  There  are  ever  so  many  ways  of 
using  apples  given  in  the  two  books  I 
have  that  were  my  great-grandmother’s, 
so  it  appears  they  have  always  been  a 
favorite.  Such  interesting  reading  as 
these  books  make  with  their  quaint  phras¬ 
ing  and  flavorings,  but  to  come  back  to 
apple  blackcap.  Pare,  core  and  slice 
apples  laying  them  in  a  shallow  baking 
dish.  Grate  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  over 
them  and  sprinkle  with  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  sugar  to  taste.  Bake  half  an 
hour.  The  second  method  uses  spices. 
Prepare  apples  as  before,  sprinkle  a  bit 
of  clove  and  cinnamon  with  the  sugar  over 
them  and  a  grating  of  lemon  peel.  Cover 
and  bake.  “When  served,  strew  fine  sugar 
all  over  the  dish”  says  the  old  book. 

Another  recipe  well  worth  keeping 
through  the  years  is  apple  cheesecake, 
particularly  :f  cheesecake  is  as  popular 


with  you  at  it  is  in  my  home.  These 
proportions  are  half  of  the  original,  as 
it  seems  too  generous  in  quantity  when 
used  entirely.  Pare,  core  and  boil  six 
apples  with  sufficient  water  to  mash  them, 
beat  very  smooth,  add  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  juice  of  one  lemon  and  the  grated 
peel,  34  lb.  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream  and  sweetened  with  powdered 
sugar.  Beat  all  ingredients  together  well. 
Bake  in  a  puff  crust. 

Under  “Modes  of  preparing  apples  for 
the  table”  is  a  nameless  but  none  the 
less  tasty  dessert.  Peel  tart  apples,  grate 
them  in  a  dish  and  add  an  equal  amount 
of  bread  crumbs.  Beat  two  eggs  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  sweeten  to  taste 
and  flavor  with  grated  orange  peel  (or 
rose  water,  which  enjoyed  great  popu¬ 
larity  judging  from  the  many  times  it 
is  mentioned).  Mix  well  and  bake,  serve 
with  cream.  Half  a  quince  makes  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  this  if  you  have 
quinces. 

Were  I  a  poet  I  am  sure  I  should  find 
myself  lauding  the  apple,  beginning  with 
the  tree  that  bears  it,  for  I  love  apple 
trees  all  the  year  through.  Bare  and 
gray  with  twisted  branches  against  a 
Winter  sky,  then  with  soft  green  buds 
bursting  and  unfolding  pink  petals  which 
garland  the  branches.  So  through  the 
year  until  after  the  harvest.  At  night  a 
crackling  fire  warms  us  as  we  sit  at  ease 
with  a  good  book,  and  near  at  hand  is 
a  well-filled  bowl  of  apples ;  they  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  of  homeliness. 

HARRIET  WESTON. 


“My  friend,”  began  the  man  with  the 
bagful  of  religious  tracts,  persuasively, 
“have  you  ever  reflected  on  the  shortness 
of  life  and  the  fact  that  death  is  inev¬ 
itable,”  “Have  I?”  replied  the  business 
man.  “Well,  I  should  say  so.  I  am  an 
insurance  agent.” — Pathfinder. 


1931  Model  Now  Ready  To  Go! 


INTERNATIONAL 


«  BRIEF  FACTS  » 

Wheelbase:  136  inches 

Rated  Capacity:  l'/z  tons 

Engine:  Powerful  and  unusually 
economical 

Clutch:  Single  dry- plate 

Final  Drive:  Spiral  bevel  gear  of 
the  2-speed  type,  providing, 
with  the  transmission  speeds, 
6  speeds  forward  and  2  reverse 

Springs:  Semi  -  elliptic  front  and 
rear.  Auxiliary  rear  springs 
quarter  elliptic 

Brakes:  4-wheel  mechanical 


The  new  Six-Speed 
Special  is  sold  and 
serviced  by  161 
Company  -  owned 
branches  and  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 


The  triple  -  combination 
body  available  for  the  new 
Six-Speed  Special  is  easily 
converted  from  the  60- 
bushel  grain  box,  shown 
here,  to  a  flatbed  platform, 
or  a  roomy  stock  rack. 


the  NEW  International 

SPEED  SPECIAL 


NOW  we  round  out  the  new  line  of 
International  Trucks  by  announcing  an 
up-to-the  minute  Six-Speed  Special. 

In  addition  to  retaining  all  the  famous  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  original  Six-Speed  Special  the  new 
truck  is  finer  in  every  way.  Increased  power, 
lVi-ton  rating;  smoother  operation  and  hand¬ 
ling;  greater  comfort  for  the  driver;  improve¬ 
ments  throughout  making  for  sturdiness  and 
long  life;  and  new,  attractive  design  of  hood, 
radiator  and  body  that  distinguishes  all  the 
models  in  the  new  International  line. 


The  original  Six-Speed  Special  gave  the 
world  something  new  in  performance.  Its  2- 
speed  rear  axle  won  the  approval  of  truck 
users  the  world  over.  It  was  the  first  heavy- 
duty  speed  truck  to  offer  six  forward  and  two 
reverse  speeds,  providing  instant  speed  for  the 
hard,  smooth  roads  or  tremendous  pulling 
power  for  tough  going  under  full  load. 

If  you  need  real  cost-cutting  economy  and 
efficiency  in  your  hauling,  let  the  new  Six- 
Speed  Special  handle  your  loads.  Ask  the 
nearest  branch  or  dealer  to  demonstrate. Write 
for  the  “Six-Speed  Special”  folder. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  (>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  SOMETIMES  hear  the  expression  that  so- 
and-so  has  a  “well-rounded  education, ”  and 
have  met  men  with  that  idea  about  themselves.  That 
is  a  mistake,  because  real  education  is  never  rounded 
off.  Its  lines  diverge  like  the  sides  of  an  angle.  The 
field  into  which  education  leads  constantly  widens, 
and  may,  if  we  will,  continue  to  do  so  for  us  so 
long  as  the  mind  retains  its  power.  This  is  “higher 
education”  in  the  true  sense,  and  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  merely  the  starting  point,  not  the  end.  If 
they  show  us  how  to  study  and  learn,  and  how  to 
like  to  do  it,  they  do  well.  Success  in  education  de¬ 
pends  on  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  what  is  being 
done.  That  has  always  been  the  point  of  view  of 
the  rural  school,  and  the  literal  “thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge”  gained  there  has  started  thousands  on  their 
quest  for  the  better  things  of  life.  The  rural  school 
in  a  rural  community  does  an  essential  work,  and 
does  it  well,  if  given  fair  treatment.  We  have  never 
heard  this  disputed  by  any  educational  authority,  yet 
some  who  consider  themselves  such,  are  determined 
to  deprive  the  rural  community  of  its  school  and  the 
social  life  surrounding  it.  The  State  Legislature 
has  full  authority  to  regulate  this  matter  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  country  districts  the  reasonable  right  to 
self-determination  they  once  possessed,  and  used 
wisely. 

* 

THAT  strawberry  pedigree,  on  page  131 3,  will 
be  a  surprise  to  some  who  have  never  thought  of 
a  plant  having  a  regular  family  tree.  Many  of  our 
excellent  varieties  of  fruits  have  been  what  are 
called  “chance  seedlings,”  but  the  experience  of 
plant  breeders  gives  encouragement  for  careful 
study  of  breed  characteristics,  after  somewhat  the 
same  manner  used  by  livestock  and  poultry  breed¬ 
ers.  The  old  Crescent,  seldom  grown  now,  and  by 
many  considered  of  inferior  quality,  has  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  productiveness  so  strongly  dominant 
that  it  is  impressed  on  hybrids  where  it  is  the 
mother  plant.  That  60  per  cent  Crescent  blood  in 
the  Howard  25  gives  account  of  itself  in  the  cluster 
shown.  The  late  A.  B.  Howard  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  getting  acquainted  with  plants,  and  making 
them  do  his  bidding,  so  far  as  the  thought  and  skill 
of  the  hybridist  may  do  so.  It  seems  to  us  a  highly 
useful  .way  to  spend  a  life,  with  compensations  of 
pleasant  environment  also. 

* 

THE  export  apple  season  has  been  turning  out 
rather  better  than  expected.  Shipments  have 
gone  over  in  large  volume  and  prices  have  held  quite 
well,  although  the  supply  from  this  country  included 
considerable  quantities  of  small-sized  apples  not  very 
well  adapted  to  the  best  class  of  domestic  trade. 
Growers  of  the  Northern  Ben  Davis,  which  reaches 
rather  small  sizes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  apple 
belt,  found  a  good  demand  around  $4  per  barrel  for 
shipment  to  English  markets.  The  export  trade  also 
provided  a  fairly  satisfactory  outlet  for  the  large 
surplus  of  northern  Kieffer  pears.  Shortage  of  both 
the  apple  and  the  pear  crop  in  the  Virginias  made 
quite  a  gap  in  the  export  supply.  In  the  Northwest 
there  was  a  situation  of  another  kind  brought  about 
by  the  tendency  of  the  northwestern  crop  to  large 
sizes  this  season.  In  some  districts  there  were  not 
enough  of  the  small  sizes  fully  to  supply  the  usual 
export  demand,  and  there  was  an  opening  for  the 
small  apples  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  boxes  led  to  shortage  and  rather  high 
prices,  and  some  shippers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  tried  exporting  apples  in  bushel  baskets.  It 
is  not  yet  determined  how  well  the  experiment  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  it  was  expected  that  the  methods  of 
packing  used  would  carry  the  fruit  satisfactorily 
under  average  conditions  during  the  voyage  and  un¬ 


loading.  Altogether  the  basket  pack  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity,  as  for  several  seasons  past.  The 
cold-storage  figures  show  increasing  tendency  to  put 
away  apples,  even  those  of  the  best  grades,  into  long¬ 
time  storage  in  the  basket  pack.  The  combined  num¬ 
ber  of  box  and  basket  packages  in  storage  is  many 
times  that  of  the  barrels. 

* 

THE  National  Grange  meeting,  at  Rochester,  N. 

Y.,  November  12-21,  had  the  largest  attendance 
in  its  history,  15,000  being  present  and  11,000  re¬ 
ceiving  the  seventh  degree.  As  usual  it  took  a 
strong  stand  on  the  leading  questions  affecting  the 
farm  and  the  nation.  On  page  1328  Mr.  Allen  men¬ 
tions  these  and  other  matters  in  some  detail.  The 
membership  in  the  leading  Grange  States  is :  New 
York,  130,000;  Pennsylvania,  75,000;  Ohio,  73,000; 
Maine,  59,000;  Massachusetts,  51,000;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  30,000;  Washington,  23,000;  Michigan,  22,000; 
New  Jersey,  21,000;  Oregon,  20,000;  Connecticut, 
20,000;  Vermont,  14,500;  Kansas,  14,000;  California, 
8,500 ;  Rhode  Island,  7,000 ;  Idaho,  7,000 ;  Illinois, 
5,000;  Colorado,  4,500;  Indiana,  4.000;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  3,000;  Maryland,  2,600;  Wisconsin,  2,500; 
Oklahoma,  2,000;  Delaware,  2,000;  Missouri,  2,000. 
One  pleasant  incident  of  the  meeting  was  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  over  200  bushels  of  New  York’s  famous 
apples  to  the  Grangers,  and  many  bushels  of  Niagara 
and  Concord  grapes,  from  the  vineyards  of  the  State. 

* 

SOME  farmers  have  been  practically  forced  to  sell 
their  livestock  at  whatever  local  buyers  would 
pay  for  it.  The  way  in  which  these  men  are  ex¬ 
ploited  is  this :  A  buyer  appears  at  the  farm,  offers 
a  spot-cash  price,  agrees  to  haul  the  animals  off  in 
his  truck  right  away,  and  has  much  to  say  about 
muddy  roads  and  snow.  He  maintains  an  attitude 
of  doing  the  owner  a  favor.  Farmers  see  through  it, 
of  course,  but  appealed  to  in  this  manner,  they  have 
sold  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  livestock  for  a 
great  deal  less  money  than  it  was  worth.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  their  animals  to  an  open  market 
has  been  the  chief  reason  why  many  of  them  have 
suffered  this  kind  of  injustice.  They  are  not  going 
to  suffer  it  indefinitely,  however,  for  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  they  are  finding  a  way  over  or  around  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  neighbors  get  together,  jointly  buy  a  truck,  and 
with  it  haul  feeder  stock  to  their  farms  and  fat  stock 
to  market.  In  a  few  instances,  they  go  further 
toward  the  control  of  their  business  by  slaughtering 
sheep  and  lambs  in  a  small  plant  of  their  own,  and 
retailing  the  dressed  meat  from  their  own  delivery 
vehicles.  The  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  livestock  marketing  in  some  regions  have  barely 
been  scratched. 

* 

THE  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  this  Fall  is  that  the  supply  was  consumed 
without  holding  over  much  poultry  to  clog  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  markets.  Prices  were  well  below 
what  they  ought  to  have  been,  compared  with  the 
cost  of  production,  and  there  was  too  much  low- 
grade  stock  on  the  market.  Many  growers  did  not 
feed  their  birds  well  enough  because  the  low  prices 
of  poultry  discouraged  them  from  buying  much 
grain,  and  often  in  the  South  and  West  the  home¬ 
grown  feed  was  scanty.'  Turkeys  were  selling  at 
southern  shipping  points  at  15  to  20  cents,  live 
weight,  and  No.  2  as  low  as  10  cents  a  pound  in  late 
November.  Prices  in  the  wholesale  northern  mar¬ 
kets  for  dressed  western  and  southern  turkeys  were 
running  from  29  to  35  cents.  Thanksgiving  turkey 
consumers  found  their  holiday  meal  cheaper  than 
usual,  but  there  was  not  much  in  it  for  producers. 
Those  who  hold  over  for  Christmas  ought  to  find 
better  market  conditions  for  choice  poultry.  Demand 
ought  to  be  good  all  Winter  and  Spring  because 
there  are  no  great  surplus  holdings  in  storage. 

* 

O  MUCH  of  the  potato  supply  this  season  was 
produced  far  away  from  great  market  centers 
that  distant  shippers  are  forced  to  do  what  they  can 
to  offset  the  high  freight  charges.  Grading  and  siz¬ 
ing  carefully  is  one  way  to  get  a  fancy  price ;  an¬ 
other  is  to  pack  the  potatoes  in  small  bags  holding 
10  to  50  lbs.;  still  another  practice  leading  to  a 
special  line  of  demand  is  to  put  the  fancy  potatoes 
through  a  washing  machine  like  the  one  used  to  re¬ 
move  spray  settlings  from  fruit.  A  blast  of  air  dries 
the  potatoes  before  they  reach  the  sorting  table.  The 
washing  bares  many  defects  under  the  dirt  and 
leads  to  still  better  sorting.  The  washed  potatoes 
from  Idaho  have  found  good  sale  in  New  York  and 
other  eastern  markets.  They  look  very  well,  in¬ 
deed,  put  up  in  10  to  25-lb.  lots  in  open-mesh  bags. 
They  bring  the  shippers  about  15  cents  premium 
over  the  common  pack.  The  dealers  in  producing 


sections  see  promise  in  the  new  pack  and  are  putting 
in  more  machines.  New  ideas  of  this  kind  not  only 
help  in  getting  an  outlet  for  the  crop  this  season ; 
they  tend  also  to  establish  regular  lines  of  business 
for  future  years  when  competition  may  be  stronger. 
A  fancy  trade  is  being  built  up  for  western  potatoes 
just  as  was  done  many  years  ago  for  western  fruit. 
In  Europe  they  have  many  kinds  of  potatoes  scarce¬ 
ly  known  in  this  country.  There  are  very  produc¬ 
tive  varieties  used  for  making  alcohol ;  small,  crisp, 
white-fleshed  potatoes  for  salad ;  other  kinds  with 
tender  pinkish  flesh  are  considered  very  nice  for 
table  use,  and  various  other  special  kinds  have  a 
reputation  and  a  following  of  their  own.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  potato  belt  is  making  progress  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  yield  per  acre,  smoother  and  more 
uniform  potatoes  resulting  from  better  methods  and 
better  grading,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
adapting  the  product  to  special  and  more  profitable 
lines  of  trade. 

* 

IN  NEW  YORK  State,  during  the  past  year,  there 
were  34  trout  hatcheries/licensed  by  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  to  raise  trout  for  food  and  stock¬ 
ing  streams.  As  in  the  case  of  game  raised  in  cap¬ 
tivity  to  be  disposed  of  as  food,  all  trout  to  be  sold 
for  consumption  must  be  tagged  with  an  indestruc¬ 
tible  tag  placed  on  the  tail  of  the  fish  with  a  tag¬ 
ging  machine  furnished  by  the  Department  and  re¬ 
maining  there  until  the  trout  is  consumed.  The  sale 
of  trout  tags  during  the  fiscal  year  netted  the  State 
$2,935.  The  tags  cost  one  cent,  so  there  were  293,- 
500  trout  sold  for  food  by  the  26  hatcheries  having 
trout  tagging  machines.  The  remaining  eight  find 
it  profitable  to  raise  trout  solely  for  selling  to  game 
clubs  and  individuals  for  stocking  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  waters. 

* 

IN  A  recent  trial  which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
of  men  engaged  in  selling  worthless  stock,  several 
of  the  victims  were  middle-aged  women  who  had 
spent  practically  all  they  possessed  in  buying  stock 
certificates  that  were  so  much  waste  paper.  We  can¬ 
not  truthfully  say  that  women  are  always  more 
credulous  than  men,  for  the  Wall  Street  crash  showed 
many  experienced  investors  among  the  shorn  lambs. 
But  the  pathetic  cases  where  women  facing  the  sun¬ 
set  of  life  hand  over  all  the  money  they  have  to  some 
peddler  of  worthless  stock  sadden  us ;  we  cannot  use 
words  strong  enough  to  express  our  loathing  for  the 
human  vultures  who  abuse  their  trust.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  urged  its  readers  to  avoid  al¬ 
leged  securities  sold  by  traveling  agents,  or  by  any 
method  that  cannot  pass  the  scrutiny  of  a  bank  of 
good  reputation.  If  you  have  no  local  banker  with 
whom  you  can  discuss  investments,  sound  financial 
institutions  in  your  nearest  city  will  advise  you. 
As  Publisher’s  Desk  so  often  says,  before  you  invest, 
investigate. 

* 

INTERESTING  increases  are  noted  in  government 
reports  of  dairy  products  used  during  the  past 
10  years.  Per  capita  consumption  of  butter  last  year 
was  17.61  lbs.  compared  with  14.7  lbs.  10  years  ago. 
The  peak  in  butter  consumption  was  in  the  year 
3889  when  per  capita  use  was  19.9  lbs.  People  are 
eating  somewhat  more  cheese,  average  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  being  4.62  lbs.  last  year,  compared  with 
3.50  lbs.  per  person  in  1920.  Consumption  of  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  milk  last  year  was  16.5S  lbs. 
per  person,  of  which  2.75  lbs.  was  condensed,  and 
13.83  lbs.  evaporated.  In  1920  consumption  of  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  milk  was  10.17  lbs.  Ice  cream 
used  last  year  was  three  gallons  per  person  com¬ 
pared  with  2.46  gallons  in  1920,  and  with  1.04  gal¬ 
lons  in  1910.  Milk  consumption  per  person  is  now 
approximately  58  gallons  per  person  annually.  In 
1920  it  was  43  gallons. 


Brevities 

Plowing  under  cornstalks — page  1315. 

Wisconsin  cranberries  were  cut  about  50  per  cent 
by  drought. 

Best  turkeys  wholesaled  under  40  cents  in  the  New 
York  Thanksgiving  market. 

The  final  figures  of  the  census  put  our  population  at 
122,775,046,  which  is  a  gain  of  17,064,426  in  10  years. 

The  use  of  the  New  England  label  for  farm  products 
is  growing  rapidly,  4,380,000  having  been  issued  in  the 
last  three  years. 

The  recent  pet  stock  show  in  New  York  included 
a  porcupine,  which,  it  ivas  reported,  drew  a  yelp  from 
a  policeman  who  tried  to  be  kind  to  it.  Petting  a  por¬ 
cupine  may  easily  be  misunderstood. 

During  the  past  35  years  a  woman  in  Iowa  has 
peeled  19,175%  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  enough  to  fill 
32  freight  cars.  She  was  employed  in  a  county  insti¬ 
tution,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  other  women  in 
the  limelight  who  have  done  less  for  their  country  than 
this  every  day  worker. 
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State  Revision  of  Tax  Laws 

[Brie"  submitted  to  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  tiis,'  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws,  at  the  hearing  in 
New  Vork  City,  on  November  19,  by  John  J.  Dillon.] 

T  WOULD  be  idle  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  com¬ 
mission  to  do  more  than  express  in  the  most 
general  terms  the  faults  of  our  present  tax  system. 
The  tax  on  real  estate  and  personal  property  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  ages.  In  the  early 
and  simple  stages  of  social  life,  it  was  fair  enough, 
but  in  the  complicated  civilization  in  which  we  now 
live  it  is  unfair,  inadequate  and  harmful.  It  dis¬ 
criminates  against  individuals,  groups  and  com¬ 
munities.  The  exemption  of  large  volumes  of  real 
and  personal  property  is  a  hardship  to  average  tax¬ 
payers  and  to  small  communities. 

The  system  is  particularly  unfair  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  group.  Farm  property  is  visible.  It  cannot 
be  hidden  in  a  box  in  a  safety  vault.  The  farmer  can¬ 
not  pass  his  tax  on  to  others.  He  is  an  ultimate 
consumer,  and  cannot  add  the  tax  to  the  price  of 
his  commodity  because  he  is  not  able  to  fix  the  price 
of  his  products.  Whether  the  tax  is  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  he  pays  it  all.  In  the  price  of  the  things  he 
buys  he  pays  the  accumulated  taxes,  domestic  and 
foreign,  that  have  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods 
by  importer,  manufacturer  and  tradesman.  In  the 
last  decade  agriculture  has  lost  $30,000,000,000  in 
the  capital  value  of  farms.  Its  income  has  decreased 
by  other  billions  of  dollars,  and  its  taxes  increased 
250  per  cent.  City  property  is  assessed  on  its  net 
income  value.  Farm  taxes  must  be  paid  whether 
there  is  a  small  net  income  or  a  deficit.  The  State 
Tax  Commission  has  shown  that  farmers’  tax  rate 
is  actually  50  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
groups. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  New  York  State  Tax 
Revision  League  to  come  here  and  say  to  this  com¬ 
mission  that  farmers  are  not  interested  in  any 
proposition  to  tinker  with  this  obsolete  system  of 
taxation.  What  they  ask  is  a  complete  revision  of 
the  tax  laws  of  the  State.  They  desire  that  the 
new  system  be  based  on  sound  economic  principles 
and  inspired  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  all  the  people 
of  the  State. 

The  farms  send  a  constant  stream  of  wealth  to 
industry  and  to  the  cities  to  feed  and  clothe  urban 
people  and  furnish  raw  material  for  the  factories. 
More  important  yet  the  farms  send  the  cities  every 
two  years  a  half  million  young,  educated,  healthy, 
honest,  rugged,  ambitious  young  people  to  replenish 
urban  life  and  to  quicken  her  enterprises,  and  carry 
a  little  nature  into  her  artificial  environment.  This 
is  a  free  and  priceless  gift  of  the  farms  to  the 
cities. 

Local,  State  and  Federal  laws  have  favored  in¬ 
dustry  and  transportation  and  finance  for  150  years 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  This  policy  can¬ 
not  go  on  forever.  It  has  already  begun  to  react 
on  industry.  Agriculture  is  willing  to  carry  its  m 
share  of  the  public  burden,  but  it  asks  of  this  com¬ 
mission  now  that  it  be  relieved  of  carrying  more  than 
its  share  of  the  load. 

The  old  rule  that  a  tax  should  be  based  on  ability 
to  pay  and  benefits  received  is  yet  quite  generally 
approved.  No  one  disputes  the  first  part  of  the  rule, 
but  the  second  part  carries  us  into  the  realm  of 
special  taxes,  and  in  its  logical  conclusions  we  find 
difficulty  in  defending  it  in  all  cases. 

Two  sources  of  taxation  would  furnish  all  the 
funds  needed  for  the  support  of  government,  and 
its  prudent  activities  without  injustice  or  hardship 
to  anyone.  These  are  economic  rent  of  land,  and 
net  incomes. 

If  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  of 
cur  great  institution  of  private  capital,  a  tax  on 
economic  rent  would  be  ideal.  It  would  impose  no 
unjust  burden  on  anyone  and  would  alone  furnish  all 
the  revenue  needed  for  public  purposes.  There  would 
be  no  need  to  tax  the  improvements  on  the  land  or 
private  property  of  any  kind.  It  would  encourage 
thrift,  multiply  homes,  increase  small  freeholdings, 
and  tend  to  a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth  and  pre¬ 
vent  monopolies  in  land  and  other  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

The  earth  is  a  natural  gift  like  air  and  sunlight. 
It  belongs  to  all  the  people  who  live  on  its  surface. 
For  convenience  we  license  some  people  to  use  it  for 
the  benefit  of  all  and  authorize  them  to  transfer 
title  to  it  because  we  desire  to  encourage  the  best 
possible  production  from  it  in  both  country  and  city. 
It  was  not  originally  intended  that  the  tenant  should 
hold  it  idle  for  speculation  and  benefit  from  its  hid¬ 
den  treasures  and  from  values  put  into  it  by  the 
community,  the  real  owners.  Rent  is  a  fair  index 
to  the  value  of  this  concession.  It  would  be  no  bur¬ 
den  to  pay  a  portion  or  all  of  this  rent  in  taxes  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  paid  voluntarily  for  a  gift  of  na¬ 
ture  that  belongs  primarily  to  all.  Land  that  yielded 
only  enough  to  repay  the  labor  of  cultivation,  in 


city  or  country,  would  earn  no  rent  and  pay  no  tax. 
Economic  rent  is  the  product  in  excess  of  the  yield 
of  the  poorest  land  in  use.  As  a  base  of  taxation 
it  could  be  opposed  only  by  those  who  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  principle  and  by  those  who  unjustly 
profit  by  the  rich  monopolies  of  its  choice  locations 
and  mineral  products.  To  make  the  complete  change 
now  would  probably  cause  hardships  on  many  which 
the  State  could  not  fairly  impose.  But  land  is 
now  assessed  separate  from  improvements.  If  we 
started  now  to  assess  all  land  on  the  basis  of  its 
rental  value  and  reduced  the  assessments  on  im¬ 
provements,  10  per  cent,  or  even  5  per  cent  a  year, 
in  10  or  20  years  our  improvements  and  personal 
property  would  be  exempt  and  our  tax  would  be 
based  on  economic  rent  on  whatever  percentage  we 
chose  to  assess  it.  If  any  portion  of  our  taxes  is 
to  be  levied  on  real  estate,  it  would  be  an  advance 
step  to  base  it  on  economic  rent. 

The  income  tax,  while  fairer  than  a  property  tax, 
is  more  of  a  discouragement  to  enterprise  and  thrift 
than  a  tax  on  the  economic  rent  of  land,  but  it  falls 
on  those  best  able  to  pay.  It  does  not  come  out  of 
capital  funds  and  does  not  increase  the  burdens  of 
the  unfortunate.  It  would  relieve  the  farmer  from 
taxes  when  the  farm  did  not  make  a  profit.  It  re¬ 
quires  those  who  have  been  best  favored  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  fortune  to  help  pay  the  public  expense. 
As  a  principle,  income  taxation  is  now  generally  ap¬ 
proved,  and  our  recommendation  is  that  State, 
regional  and  local  taxation  be  based  on  net  incomes 
and  economic  rent,  and,  further,  that  the  State  as¬ 
sume  support  and  maintenance  of  schools,  highways 
and  other  general  public  needs,  including  a  good 
back-country  road  to  every  farm  in  the  State. 


Milk  Notes 

CCORDING  to  testimony  before  Referee  Clark, 
in  the  Attorney  General's  office,  Aaron  Sapiro 
has  been  finding  his  leadership  in  dealers’  milk  as¬ 
sociations  profitable,  even  if  not  as  remunerative  as 
the  potato,  fruit  and  tobacco  associations  of  some 
years  back  before  Henry  Ford  called  attention  to 
his  operations  in  these  and  other  farm  fields.  Bar¬ 
nett  Metzger,  president  of  the  Harlem  and  Bronx 
Milk  Dealers’  Association,  testified  last  week  that 
his  own  salary  is  $15,000  a  year,  -that  Mr.  Sapiro 
gets  $250  a  week  as  arbiter  of  the  milk  association 
and  that  Mr.  Sapiro’s  legal  firm  was  paid  $600  a 
month  to  handle  the  legal  work.  Evidence  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  years  to  show  that  there  is  money  in 
the  milk  business.  The  spread  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  creates  some  nice  fortunes  and 
pays  some  queer  looking  bills.  And  yet  there  is  a  way 
to  turn  more  of  it  to  the  payment  of  feed  bills  on 
the  farm. 


The  crop  report  service  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
states  that  4  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced  in  the 
State  is  now  used  to  make  butter  consumed  on  the 
farm.  But  23  per  cent  of  the  butter  produced  in  the 
State  is  made  on  the  farms,  against  77  per  cent 
made  in  creameries.  Wisconsin  dairymen  sell  66.5 
per  cent  of  their  milk  wholesale.  They  separate 
25.5  per  cent  of  it,  and  sell  the  cream. 


Will  you  tell  me  if  the  milk  shipped  in  here  from 
Canada  is  inspected  and  tested?  A  carload  comes  in 
every  night.  Why  should  that  he  allowed  with  less  in¬ 
spection  and  test  than  is  required  of  our  State  milk? 

New  York.  j.  c.  J. 

The  State  does  not  inspect  the  herds  and  barns 
and  equipment  in  Canada  as  it  does  within  the  State. 
This  is  left  to  the  Canadian  authorities  themselves. 
The  Canadian  milk  is  subject  to  test  after  it  comes 
into  the  State,  but  no  inspection  at  the  source  is  re¬ 
quired  for  milk  and  cream  coming  into  the  State 
from  other  States.  Cream  coming  into  the  State 
to  be  manufactured  into  ice  cream  may  come  from 
any  quarter  and  without  inspection  or  test  of  any 
kind.  We  keep  calling  attention  to  this  because  of 
its  injustice  to  our  State  producers  who  are  obliged 
to  produce  under  rigid  inspection. 


Frank  E.  Smith,  of  Astoria,  Long  Island,  who 
was  charged  by  the  Queensboro  Dairy  Corporation 
with  an  alleged  shortage  in  his  account,  was 
cleared  of  the  charge  by  the  Court  of  Special  Ses¬ 
sions  in  Jamaica,  on  November  11.  The  court  dis¬ 
missed  the  case  when  the  plaintiff  had  completed  its 
testimony  on  the  ground  that  no  cause  of  action  had 
been  made  out.  The  defendant  was  not  required  to 
testify.  Smith  had  been  employed  by  the  plaintiff 
corporation,  and  collected  weekly  up  to  $5,000.  Later 
he  established  the  Farm  Grove  Dairy  Products,  Inc., 
in  Astoria.  The  complaint  charged  Smith  with 
witholding  $59.69.  The  court  dismissed  the  case 
without  calling  any  witnesses  for  the  defendant. 


Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Despite  two  snowstorms,  tailenders  of  western  bliz¬ 
zards,  this  section  of  the  State  has  experienced  a  warm 
Fall  and  on  several  days  the  thermometer  reached  new 
record  heights.  This  weather  has  proved  of  material 
advantage  to  the  farmers,  permitting  them  to  do  con¬ 
siderable  Fall  plowing  and  other  farm  work  that  comes 
in  late  Fall. 

The  apple  crop  here  was  large,  although  not  of  rec¬ 
ord  size,  but  the  prices  for  some  varieties  were  disap¬ 
pointing,  especially  so  of  the  early  Fall  varieties.  Spies 
and  Baldwins  were  negligible  yielders,  an  unusual  oe- 
currence  when  it  is  considered  that  this  year  should 
have  been  a  prolific  one  for  those  two  varieties  here. 

Those  two  varieties  were  freakish  all  season,  the 
Baldwin  varying  more  from  its  natural  habits  than  the 
Spy.  When  most  all  fruit  trees  were  heavily  laden 
with  blossoms  in  the  Spring,  these  two  varieties  were 
showing  only  a  few  blossoms  or  none  at  all.  Many 
Baldwin  trees  bore  only  a  dozen  or  so  apples,  all 
clustered  on  one  or  two  little  limbs.  And  the  size  of 
the  apples  was  something  to  marvel  at.  I  have  seen 
some  much  larger  than  a  large  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin. 
Another  freak  recorded  of  this  variety  was  two  apples 
joined  together  on  a  common  stem. 

A  rather  sad  blow  to  the  farmers  was  the  unex¬ 
pected  drop  in  the  price  of  beans.  Due  to  the  drought 
of  the  past  Summer,  which  cut  the  yield  disastrously, 
it  was  believed  that  prices  would  be  higher  than  the 
prices  of  last  year.  But  soon  after  the  first  beans  went 
on  the  market,  prices  started  on  a  downward  trend. 
Those  who  sold  their  crop  as  soon  as  thrashed  were 
fortunate  while  those  who  are  holding  their  crop  are 
now  faced  with  the  problem  of  selling  at  a  price  that  is 
from  two  to  four  cents  lower  or  waiting  for  an  in¬ 
creased  price  that  may  or  may  not  materialize.  Many 
fields  of  beans  yielded  but  five  to  seven  bushels  and 
those  which  turned  out  12  to  11  bushels  an  acre  were 
considered  a  big  crop  this  year.  Red  kidneys  command 
the  highest  prices.  The  present  condition  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  and  forage  needs  for  the  Winter  has 
been  responsible  for  a  number  of  farmers  decreasing 
their  number  of  head  of  stock.  Many  wells  and  springs 
in  this  section  are  dry  or  nearly  so  and  a  steady  rain 
of  several  hours’  duration  is  needed  to  remedy  the  con¬ 
dition.  As  regards  the  forage,  the  failure  of  the  hay 
crop  to  produce  a  normal  tonnage  and  a  rather  poor 
corn  crop  represent  another  reason  for  some  farmers  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  head  of  stock  for  Winter 
feeding.  H.  B.  p. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Wells  are  now  supplied  with  water,  and  since  the 
three-day  rain  of  last  week  the  brooks  which  were  dry 
in  some  sections  are  again  winding  their  way  through 
the  meadows. 

Turkey  buyers  paid  30c  a  pound  for  live  turkeys 
last  week,  and  38c  a  pound  for  dressed  and  delivered 
stock.  So  many  ducks  and  chickens  that  the  local  mar¬ 
kets  were  flooded  last  week;  buyers  only  paid  16c  a 
pound  alive  for  fowls  and  20c  a  pound  alive  for  ducks. 

Young  pork  still  stays  at  16c  a  pound  for  dressed 
and  delivered  stock.  Heavy  old  porkers  only  bring  9c 
a  pound.  Cabbage  heads  are  softer  than  usual  in  this 
section,  and  6  and  7c  a  head  for  large-sized  heads  in  the 
field  were  prices  paid  last  week.  e.  a.  ii. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  tinder  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Approves  Our  Economics 

Your  very  excellent  editorial,  “The  Business  De¬ 
pression,”  on  page  1261,  is  to  my  mind,  a  rare  master¬ 
piece. 

After  reading  so  much  nonsense  about  this  para¬ 
mount  subject  it  has  b*een  a  real  treat  to  read  your 
editorial,  giving  not  only  the  true  and  fundamental 
causes  of  this,  as  well  as.  of  all  panics,  but  also  giving 
so  masterly  the  whole  history  of  political  economy  in 
a  nutshell. 

Every  paper  in  the  country  should  reprint  this  edi¬ 
torial  with  special  emphasis  on  such  parts  as  “The  un¬ 
equal  ^distribution  of  wealth,”  and  “when  frugal  and 
prudent  members  of  the  labor  and  the  middle  class  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  little  saving  the  stock  exchanges  tempt  the 
inexperienced.” 

You  trace  the  evil  to  its  real  source.  Relief  cannot 
be  expected  from  those  who  devised  the  system  and 
profit  by  it.  Reform  must  come  through  the  victims. 

New  York.  david  kokxbluth. 

Dairymen  Forced  to  do  Night  Work 

As  a  subscriber  myself  I  believe  the  following  may 
be  of  interest  and  concern  to  you  and  many  of  your 
readers. 

Recently,  our  local  branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
Washington  Depot,  Conn. — in  New  York  milk  shed — 
petitioned  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  to 
make  a  seasonal  change — regulation  48 — that  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  time  of  milk  delivery  from  eight  to  nine  o’clock, 
October  to  March,  both  inclusive. 

This  petition  was  met  with  a  refusal  of  considera¬ 
tion,  with  no  reasons  given. 

In  this  petition  the  milk  producers  cited  the  fact  that 
mainly  during  the  month  of  October  the  cows  were  yet 
held  in  the  night  pastures.  To  get  the  milk  the  several 
miles  to  the  pick-up  stands  by  seven  necessitated  the 
milking  operations,  to  begin  at  four  o’clock,  and,  at  this 
period,  it  is  yet  dark  and  difficult  to  locate  cattle 
preparatory  to  the  drive  to  the  milking  sheds,  and, 
further,  that  the  wet  and  chill  of  these  early  mornings, 
is  a  hazard  to  health  and  comfort. 

The  pick-up  trucks  of  the  distributors  require  this 
hour  from  seven  to  eight  for  delivery  to  the  creamery, 
and,  therefore,  the  morning’s  time  is  so  limited  that 
the  dairymen  are  actually  compelled  to  perform  night 
operation. .  As  the  weather  generally  is  cool  or  cold 
during  this  period,  there  is  no  question  of  tempera¬ 
ture  or  bacteria  which  can  possibly  concern  the  New 
York  commissioners. 

As  this  matter  affects  the  producers  of  the  entire 
milk  sked  for  the  city  of  New  York  I  feel  that  they  will 
be  very  much  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Depot  Local.  Conn.,  and  glad  to  add  their  weight 
in  a  personal  petition  to  the  commissioners  of  health  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  CHARLES  paff. 

_r  ,  Dairymen’s  League  Member! 

v\  ashington  Depot,  Conn. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Deathless  Tale 

Had  lie  not  breathed  Ilis  breath 
Truly  at  Nazareth ; 

Had  not  His  very  feet 
Roamed  many  a  hill  and  street; 

Had  Mary’s  story  gone 
To  Time’s  oblivion ; 

Had  the  sweet  record  paled 
And  the  truth  not  prevailed ; 

Dormant  and  bleak  had  been 
This  transitory  scene, 

And  dark,  thrice  dark  our  earth 
Unknowing  of  His  birth. 

The  flowers  beheld  Ilis  face, 

The  stars  knew  His  white  grace. 

The  grass  was  greener  for 
His  humble  stable  door; 

The  rose  upon  its  stem 
Redder  for  Bethlehem. 

And  we — are  we  not  wise 
To  cling  with  avid  eyes 
To  the  old  tale,  and  be 
Moved  by  its  memory? 

Unutterably  dim  % 

Our  bright  world,  lacking  Him. 

— Charles  Hanson  Towne  in  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 

* 

Tiie  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  advises  that  the  Christmas 
fruit  cake  be  made  several  weeks  before 
the  holiday  season,  which  is  the  custom 
with  most  careful  housekeepers.  It 
should  be  stored  tightly  covered  in  a 
cool  dry  place,  and  several  clean,  sound 
apples  should  be  placed  in  the  container 
to  keep  it  moist.  A  pound  of  butter 
is  creamed  thoroughly  as  the  first  step 
in  making  the  fruit  cake  recommended 
by  the  college,  and  to  this  is  added, 
mixing  thoroughly,  l1/^  lbs.  of  brown 
sugar.  Ten  beaten  egg  yolks,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  two  oranges  and  one  lemon 
should  then  be  turned  into  the  butter 
and  sugar,  and  stirred  in  carefully.  One- 
half  teaspoon  of  soda  should  be  stirred 
into  a  cup  of  molasses,  until  foamy, 
and  this  mixture,  with  one  cup  of  black 
coffee  and  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and 
lemon,  are  added  to  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  alternately  with  one  pound  of  flour. 
Sift  together  and  add  another  half-tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one 
of  cloves,  and  two  each  of  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  nutmeg.  Cut  one  glass  of 
tart  jelly  into  small  pieces  and  stir  into 
the  mixture.  The  jelly  need  not  be  mixed 


The  Bunny  Bib 


thoroughly  with  the  ingredients.  Three 
pounds  of  raisins  and  currants  should  be 
washed,  drained,  and  dried,  and  one 
pound  of  citron  cut  in  thin  strips.  This 
fruit  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
one  cup  of  flour.  This  mixture  is  next 
added  gradually  with  the  flour,  and  when 
all  ingredients  are  thoroughly  combined, 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  ten 
eggs.  This  recipe  makes  about  15  lbs. 
of  cake,  which  may  be  baked  in  one 
large  pan  or  in  several  small  ones.  Pans 
should  be  lined,  bottom  and  sides,  with 
three  sheets  of  greased  paper.  If  made 


into  one  large  cake,  steam  for  four 
hours  and  then  bake  for  one  hour  in  a 
slow  oven  (250  degrees).  The  cakes  may 
be  baked  without  steaming.  Many  people 
prefer  the  heavier  crust  which  is  the 
result  of  a  long  slow  baking.  Let  the 
cake  cool  in  the  pan,  but  place  the  pan 
on  a  rack.  We  have  never  used  jelly 
in  our  fruit  cake,  though  this  is  not 
unusual.  We  like  to  steam  t/he  cake 
before  finishing  off  by  baking,  as  it 
is  quite  easy  to  get  the  crust  too  hard 
for  the  taste  of  most  consumers  with 
the  long  baking. 


For  the  Holiday  Season 

The  letters  which  come  at  holiday 
time  from  absent  friends  and  relatives 
are  to  me  the  best  of  gifts.  Prompted 
by  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter,  letter¬ 
writing  constitutes  a  large  part  of  my 
preparations  for  Christmas.  I  begin  on 
my  list  even  before  Thanksgiving.  I 
start  with  my  nephews  who  are  busy 
men.  Thus  they  are  prompted  in  time  to 
reciprocate  with  an  account  of  them¬ 
selves  and  families. 

Next  on  my  list  come  childhood  and 


school  friends.  Lastly,  the  women  of  my 
family  —  brothers  and  brothers-in-law, 
alas,  are  all  gone. 

When  one  has  not  time  for  letters  then 
cards  with  one's  name  written  in  or  a 
message  penned  on  a  red  edged  card  will 
give  that  personal  touch  that  so  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  a  Christmas  greeting. 
Cards  with  the  name  printed  or  engraved 
are  best  left  to  those  with  a  large  clien¬ 
tele  or  wide  social  circle. 

The  gifts  I  do  make  are  goodies  and 
canned  fruits,  or  articles  of  proved  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Covers  for  the  ends  of  com¬ 
forters  and  blankets  are  always  useful. 
They  may  be  of  lawn  with  wide  hems  of 
a  color  put  on  with  machine  hemstitching, 
or  all  homemade.  My  own  are  just  of 
fine  cheesecloth  with  narrow  hems  turned 
up  once  and  feather  stitched  with  No.  12 
cotton  thread.  Each  cover  is  made  of  a 
half  width  of  material. 

This  year  I  am  specializing  on  cotton 
bags  for  Summer  storage  of  Winter  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  like  unbleached  muslin  of  a  soft 
quality,  three  and  seven-eighths  yards  for 
each  bag.  Before  sewing  up,  I  stitch  on 
a  pocket  about  four  by  six  inches  made 
of  doubled  material,  and  with  a  window 
in  it  to  hold  a  card  showing  the  names 
of  articles  stored  in  the  bag.  Blankets 
and  other  woolens  are  stored  in  smaller 
bags.  I  have  never  used  a  moth  ball,  but 
before  storing,  all  garments  should  be 
well  shaken.  This  is  most  disturbing  to 
moth  eggs  and  larva',  then  brushed  and 
sunned  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Put  on 
hangers  and  tie  up  in  the  bags  imme¬ 
diately.  Use  strong  twine  and  wind  it 
several  times  around  the  neck  of  the  bag, 
leaving  the  hook  of  the  hangers  exposed. 

With  these  gifts  go  the  small  wooden 
hangers  padded  with  cotton  and  covered 
with  silk  or  ribbon.  A  very  attractive 
gift  is  made  of  half  a  dozen  triangular 
wire  hangers,  covered  with  pretty  lawns 
made  open  and  hemmed  at  the  bottom  so 
the  covers  may  be  removed  and  laundered. 
These  are  for  wash  dresses. 

For  my  numerous  little  grand-nieces 
and  nephews  I  am  making  bibs,  for  which 
I  have  long  been  famous  with  succeeding 
sets  of  small  kin.  The  pussies  are 
easiest  to  make,  the  owls  are  interesting, 
but  the  rabbit  bibs  are  the  favorites.  I 
am  no  artist,  and  the  sketches  I  am  send¬ 
ing  are  the  result  of  real  labor.  I  hope 
that  some  grandma  or  great-aunt  among 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  make  enlarged 
drawings  from  these  designs,  and  we  get 
successful  patterns.  Draw  one-half  of 
the  pattern,  then  double  and  cut  the  other 


half,  for  the  rabbit  and  owl.  Kittie’s 
head  only  can  be  cut  this  way.  The  body 
is  not  symmetrical.  Have  the  bunny 
11  y~2  or  12  inches  across  the  widest  part 
of  the  arms,  the  cheeks  7%  to  8  inches. 
To  accommodate  the  rabbit’s  ears  and 
feet  will  require  1%  yd.  Indian  head  cot¬ 
ton  which  will  make  three  bibs  of  doubled 
material.  One  yard  will  make  three  cats 
or  owls.  If  one  wants  a  jolly  rabbit,  copy 
the  features  of  Peter  Rabbit  in  the 
comics.  Use  No.  40  spools  to  draw  the 
part  circles  for  the  eyes,  then  pupils 
both  same  way  and  work  solidly  in  black. 
A  small  button  will  furnish  a  pattern  for 
the  nose,  then  a  wide  up-curved  line  for 
the  mouth.  If  you  have  patience  and 
time  applique  gingham  rompers  or  dresses 
on  the  rabbits,  the  paws  cut  out  so  as  to 
lap  over  the  gingham  and  the  cut  edges 
buttonholed  in  white  over  the  gingham. 
I  use  strong  black  embroidery  cotton  for 
the  designs,  and  white  mercerized  cro¬ 
chet  cotton  for  the  edges  of  the  bibs. 
Lay  the  finished  front  on  an  oblong  of 
the  Indian  head,  and  buttonhole  together. 
Then  cut  away  the  design.  Or  first  cut 
out  both  front  and  back  and  then  button¬ 
hole  together,  or  crochet  together  with  a 
fine  steel  hook  if  material  permits.  Eyes 
are  worked  in  solid  stitch,  feathers  with 
outline.  Put  a  blue  bow  on  pussy,  either 
hemmed  on  nicely  or  buttonholed.  Attach 
tape  ties  to  owl  and  cat,  a  button  and 
buttonhole  fasten  bunny’s  ears  around 
the  neck.  The  less  life-like  the  creatures 
are  the  more  amusing  they  are.  The  de¬ 
light  of  the  children  will  fully  repay  the 
trouble  of  making.  K.  L.  G. 


A  Few  Goodies  for 
Christmas 

The  following  recipes  are  sure  to  find 
a  welcome  with  those  who  want  to  serve 
something  just  a  little  different,  and 
should  win  unanimous  approval,  from 
the  youngest  member  of  the  family  circle 
to  the  son  or  daughter  home  from  college. 
The  first  is  a  dressing,  and  may  be  used 
with  equal  success  in  turkey,  goose,  duck, 
or  roast  pork  : 

Best-Ever  Poultry  Dressing.  —  Nine 
ounces  minced  meal  boiled  down  with  one 
cup  of  water  to  make  1%  cups  liquid, 
six  slices  of  bread  %  inch  thick,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  sage,  two  cups  boiling  water,  one 
cup  chopped  nuts,  *4  cup  melted  butter. 
Break  the  bread  into  shreds,  add  salt, 
pepper  and  sage,  pour  on  the  boiling 
water  and  blend.  Add  mincemeat,  fold 
in  nut  meats  well  broken,  add  melted 
butter  and  blend  the  mixture  well  to¬ 
gether.  Use  as  regular  dressing.  This 
amount  is  enough  for  6  lbs.  of  any  meat. 

Kris  Ivringle  Slices.  - —  Christmas 
wouldn’t  be  Christmas  without  candy. 
Try  this  easy  recipe  and  see  how  fast 
it  vanishes.  You  will  be  called  to  make 
it  many  times.  Two  squares  unsweetened 
chocolate,  1%  cups  condensed  milk,  pecan 
or  walnut  meats.  Melt  chocolate  in 
double  boiler ;  add  milk  and  stir  over 
boiling  water  five  minutes,  until  mixture 
thickens.  Cook  five  minutes,  drop  large 


The  Old  Bib 


tablespoons  of  the  mixture  onto  halved 
nut  meats,  and  work  meats  into  surface. 
Form  into  roll ;  place  in  ice  box  three 
hours  and  slice 

Brown  Bobby  Candy. — Two  squares 
chocolate,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  confectioner’s  sugar,  %  cup  chopped 
nuts,  ice  cream  cones.  Cut  chocolate  in 
bits  and  place  in  a  dish  with  the  butter. 
Set  over  boiling  water  until  melted.  Beat 
eggs  until  very  light  and  mix  with  the 
chocolate  mixture.  Stir  in  enough  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar  to  make  the  mixture 
very  thick,  hard  to  handle  in  fact.  If 


For 

your  cooking 
or  for 

your  cattle  — 
. . .  get  the 

right  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt 


IAMOND  CRYSTAL  SALT  is  different  from 
all  others  because  it’s  flaked.  These 
flakes  melt  the  instant  they  touch  your 
food — just  as  snowflakes  melt  the  instant 
they  touch  your  hand.  They  penetrate 
foods  thoroughly,  and  bring  out  the  full 
flavor.  Pure,  cool  Diamond  Crystal  Salt 
is  also  good  for  your  cattle.  It  tempts 
them  to  eat  the  full  amount  needed  for 
health  and  sound  weight.  There  is  also  a 
Diamond  Crystal  Salt  for  curing  meat, 
for  making  butter,  and  for  each  farm  use. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  "How  to  Butcher 
Hogs  and  Cure  Pork.”  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  Company,  (Inc.),  St.  Clair,  Michigan. 

©  1930,  G.  F.  Corp. 

DIAMOND 

CRYSTAL 

SALT 

A  Product  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


LET  US  TAIM 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

Trays-Stools -Baskets 

IDEAL  XMAS  GIFTS 

Easily  made  in  spare  moments.  We  supply  all  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions.  Send  10c  for  Reedcraft  In¬ 
struction  Book  and  Price  List. 

H.  II.  PerkillS,  258  Shelton  Avonue,  Sew  Haven,  Conn. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  X?  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ.  CO.  ■  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  91.16  1b. 

T  II  If  M  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

I  Hllll  H.  Bartlett,  Mfr.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 

Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 


Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . ....  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . «...  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  LOO 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

IIow  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 
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OUTSIDE 

and 

INSIDE 

•  •  •  •  Th q 

Cheapest  Form 
of  Health 
Assurance! 


BODVGARD 


UNDERWEAR 

Protection  plus.  Comfortable 
because  of  faultless  tailoring 
and  the  springy  elasticity  of  per¬ 
fect  knitting.  Absorbs  perspira¬ 
tion  and  eliminates  the  cause  of 
colds.  Keeps  you  w arm  in  any 
weather. 


UTICA  KN 

UTICA 


ITTING  CO. 

NEW  YORK 
AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


Jqm&dowrL 


A  fine  ribbed 
garment  with 
springy  texture. 

-v/ELLAST/c 

UNDERWEAR 

Elasticknitfabric 
with  a  silky  inner 
fleece. 


Heavy  fleece  lined 
for  men  and  boys 
only.  Maximum 
warmth  and  comfort 
without  excessive 
weight. 

A  style  and  weight 
for  every  cl  i  mate, 
and  every  member 
of  the  family. 

Ask  to  see  the 
"Utica-Knit"  Sleeper 
suits,  for  your  chil¬ 
dren's  protection. 


neglect  a  COLD 

Distressing  cold  in  chest  or  throat — 

that  so  often  leads  to  something  serious 
—generally  responds  to  good  old  Musterole 
with  the  first  application.  Should  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  used  once  every  hour  for  five  hours. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  cam¬ 
phor,  menthol  and  other  helpful  ingredients 
brings  relief  naturally.  Musterole  gets  action 
because  it  is  a  scientific  "counter-irritant" — 
not  just  a  salve — it  penetrates  and  stimulates 
blood  circulation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection 
and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy — jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers — Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’ s  Musterole. 


Edmonds’  Trapncst  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


you  wish  you  may  add  a  few  drops  of 
vanilla.  With  a  spoon  or  an  ice  cream 
scoop  fill  ice  cream  cones  with  the  candy. 
Crack  the  nuts  or  chop,  whichever  you 
prefer,  and  press  a  piece  of  the  nut  into 
the  top  of  each  cone.  This  candy  is 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  sure 
to  please  everyone.  It  is  easy  to  make, 
because  there  is  no  cooking,  and  tastes 
delicious  the  day  after  it  is  made,  al¬ 
though  it  can  be  used  three  hours  after 
mixing. 

Rolls  Noel. — Christmas  is  not  complete 
without  nut  rolls.  The  children  love 
them,  and  to  be  frank,  I  think  the  grown¬ 
ups  like  them  just  as  well  as  the  little 
folks.  Those  are  especially  good  for 
Christmas  parties :  2y2  cups  flour,  four 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  y%  teaspoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  five  -  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  one  egg,  %  cup  milk, 
butter,  raisins,  chopped  nuts,  y2  cup 
sugar.  Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder 
and  sugar  together.  Add  melted  shorten¬ 
ing  and  beaten  egg  to  milk,  and  add  to 
dry  ingredients,  mixing  well.  Turn  out 
on  floured  board  and  knead  lightly.  Roll 
very  thin.  Spread  with  butter  and  sprin¬ 
kle  with  raisins  and  chopped  nuts  and 
small  amount  of  sugar;  cut  into  4-in. 
squares  and  roll  up  each  as  for  jelly  roll ; 
press  edges  together  and  brush  over  with 
yolk  of  egg  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water. 
Sprinkle  with  nut  meats  and  sugar.  Al¬ 
low  to  stand  in  greased  pan  about  15 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Pine  Burr. — The  quilt  from  which  this  picture 
was  made  was  over  100  years  old.  It  was  in 
red  and  green,  but  rose  and  green  or  any  color 
combinations  may  be  used.  The  materials  may 
be  in  prints  or  plain  colors.  The  design  is  ap- 
pliqued  down  upon  white  blocks  which  are 
joined  with  plaip  white  blocks  of  even  size. 
The  price  of  the  pattern  is  15  cents.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

minutes.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  from 
20  to  25  minutes. 

Everyone  likes  sweet  potato  pie,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  live  in  the  South,  so  I 
am  sending  this  recipe  for  it :  One  cup 
cooked  sweet  potato,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  y2 
teaspoon  ginger,  y2  teaspoon  cloves,  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  three  eggs,  one  cup 
water,  one  cup  condensed  milk,  unbaked 
pie  crust.  Mash  potato  and  mix  all  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  order  given.  Pour  into 
pan  lined  with  pie  crust;  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  for  10  minutes,  then  reduce  the 
temperature  to  moderate  and  bake  35 
minutes  longer,  or  until  the  filling  has  set. 

New  English  Plum  Pudding.  —  Two- 
thirds  cup  condensed  milk,  one  cup  hot 
water,  one  cup  hot  coffee,  two  table¬ 
spoons  gelatine,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  y2  teaspoon  cloves,  iy2  cups 
raisins,  one  cup  chopped  dates  and  nut 
meats.  Blend  together  condensed  milk, 
hot  water  and  coffee.  Heat  to  scalding 
point.  Add  gelatine  soaked  in  y2  cup 
cold  water.  Cool  until  it  begins  to  stiff¬ 
en.  Add  lemon  juice,  spices,  raisins, 
dates  and  nuts.  peggy  dunne. 


Delicious  Bacon  Meat  Loaf 

This  requires  %  lb.  bacon,  y2  lb.  lean 
veal,  1  lb.  lean  beef,  six  slices  bacon,  one 
green  pepper,  two  eggs,  one  cup  milk,  one 
cup  bread  crumbs.  Grind  the  meat.  Mix 
with  chopped  green  pepper,  eggs,  milk 
and  bread  crumbs.  Line  a  baking  pan 
or  casserole  with  strips  of  bacon.  Fill 
witli  the  meat  mixture.  Lay  strips  of 
bacon  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a  400-degree 
Fahrenheit  oven  for  45  minutes.  Turn 
upside  down  on  a  large  platter  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  vegetables  or  mashed  potatoes. 

MRS.  j.  w.  R. 


Bread  Pancakes 

Remove  hard  crust  from  stale  bread. 
Break  up  fine  to  make  1  y2  cups.  Cover 
with  one  cup  sour  milk  and  buttermilk 
over  night.  In  half  a  cup  of  sour  cream 
dissolve  one-half  teaspoon  soda.  Add  to 
bread  with  two  beaten  eggs.  Sift  two- 
thirds  cup  bread  flour  with  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar ;  add 
to  batter.  Beat  hard.  Drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  on  greased  griddle.  Brown  on  both 
sides.  Serve  with  syrup,  mrs.  j.  I,.  M. 


Beet  Chowder  Pickle 

Four  cups  of  finely  chopped  boiled 
beets,  four  cups  finely  chopped  cabbage, 
one  cup  finely  ground  horseradish,  six 
medium  size  onions  chopped,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  ground  mustard,  two  teaspoons 
celery  seeds,  two  tablespoons  salt,  four 
cups  vinegar,  two  cups  granulated  sugar, 
14  teaspoon  black  pepper,  six  cloves  tied 
in  cheesecloth.  Heat  vinegar,  spices  and 
sugar.  Add  vegetables,  boil  slowly  for  30 
minutes.  Remove  cloves,  put  in  jars  and 
seal.  airs.  J.  T. 


Apply  on  Your  Automobile 
License  What  You  Save 
on  Your  Insurance 


On  the  first  of  the  New  Year, 
when  they  renew  their  licenses, 
many  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  New  York  State 
will  apply  on  the  cost  of  their 
licenses  the  $5.00  to  $1 1.00  SAVED 
by  buying  their  Public  Liability 
and  Property  Damage  Insur¬ 
ance  in  the 


M 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

_  _  OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ask  our  nearest  agent  how  much  YOU  can  save. 
Write  us  if  you  lack  his  name  and  address 


genuine 

=  PHILLIPS^ 

*  (S) 

For  Troubles 
due  to  Acid 

indigestio 
SOUR  STOMAC 
heartburn 

constipation 
gas.  nausea 


WTien  You 

OVER 
INDULGE 


E 


VERY  man,  woman  and  child 
will  occasionally  over-indulge.  But 
don’t  suffer  for  your  indiscretions.  It’s 
folly  to  do  so  when  you  can  so  easily 
sweeten  and  settle  a  sour,  upset 
stomach  with  a  little  Phillips’  Milk  of 
Magnesia. 

Hearty  eaters  have  long  since 
learned  the  quick  comfort  this  perfect 
anti-acid  brings.  Smokers  know  how 
it  neutralizes  nicotine;  brings  back  a 
sweet  taste;  guards  the  breath.  Women 
know  what  it  does  for  nausea — or  sick 
headache.  And  when  children  have 
over-eaten — are  billious,  constipated 
or  otherwise  upset — give  them  a  little 


of  the  same  pleasant-tastmg  and 
milky-white  Phillips’  Milkof  Magnesia. 

You’ll  be  through  with  crude 
methods  once  you  lear  the  perfect 
way.  Nothing  else  has  the  same  quick, 
gentle  effect.  Doctors  prescribe  it  for 
sour  stomach,  indigestion,  heartburn, 
gas,  nausea,  headache.  It  has  been 
standard  with  them  for  over  50  years. 

Insist  on  genuine  Phillips’  Milk  of 
Magnesia;  a  less  perfect  product  may 
not  act  the  same.  The  genuine  is  al¬ 
ways  a  liquid — never  in  tablet  form — 
and  the  name  Phillips’  is  always  on 
bottle  and  wrapper. 


UTICURA 

Soap  for  daily  use. 
Ointment:  to  heal  skin  irritations. 
Talcum  ideal  after  bathing. 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cntlcura,’1 
Sept.  7B,  Malden,  Mass. 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  ot  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMF1-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  It  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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STOVER  MFG. 
&  ENGINE  CO. 

61  Lake  Street 
FREEPORT,  ILL. 


For  Farm  Relief! 

Numerous  farmers,  instead  of  selling  grain 
at  low  prices,  are  grinding  it  for  feed.  A 
Stover  Hammer  Mill  permits  you  to  turn 
losses  into  profits.  Cheap  grain  and  rough- 
age  can  be  easily  converted  into  high  priced 
animal  products.  20%  can  be  saved  by  grind¬ 
ing  small  grain — 33  Vz%  by  grinding  roughage. 
Numerous  exclusive  features  found  on  no 
other  mill.  Write  us  for  prices,  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


For  years 
Arcady  Sweet 
16  Dairy  Feed 
has  been  the  standard  with  dairy¬ 
men.  Healthy  cattle — big  produc¬ 
ers — result  from  proper  feeding. 
Your  dealer  carries  Arcady  Feeds. 
Try  them  once  and  find  to  your 
satisfaction  what  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  other  successful  dairymen 
have  already  found. 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Company 
Dept.  54  Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


FOULS',  HOOF  ROT 

THRU/H  use 


jjJ'jW  Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
1  mailed  postpaid  $100.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


HORNSTOP 


Use  Fleming’s 
Chemical  Hornstop 

.  on  kids  or  calves  3  to 
lOdaysold.  Horns  never 
grew.  Money  Back  Guar¬ 
antee.  Enough  for  60 
head  sent  postpaid  for$l 


Send  today  for  copy 
of  our  big  free  Veter¬ 
inary  Adviser.lt  tells  U 
in  detail  of  new  treat-  m 
ments  for  many  diseases  B 
of  horses  and  cattle.  And  K 
don’t  forget  the  Hornstop .&■ 


Avoids  Torture  of  Dehorning 
I  FLEMING  BROS..  D-350  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


_ LlsQi 

Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated 
Wax  Dilators  are  wonderful  for  teat 
troubles.  They  keep  the  teat  open  and 
hasten  healing.  And  they're  safe— 
contain  no  metal  or  wire  core.  Use  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
after  removing  scabs  from  teat  tips, 
after  operating.  25c  a  Doz.;  5  Doz.  $1, 
at  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid.  Send 
for  a  liberal  supply  tree,  also  catalog. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  10,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 


Est.  1849 


TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practi cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Makes  Money 
Twice  a  Day 


'///  / 


365  Days  a  Year 
for  15  to  50  Years 


A  good  cream  separator  is 
the  most  profitable  machine 
on  the  farm  and  a 


DeLaval 

Separator 

is  the  best  separator  in  the 
world.  That's  why  there  are 
about  as  many  in  use  as  of 
all  other  makes  combined. 
There  is  a  size  and  style  for 
every  need  and  purse.  Sold 
on  convenient  terms  or 
monthly  installments. 


See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


Quick,  Sure 
Relief  of 
LAMENESS— 
50^  BOOK  FREE 

— 84  pages,  by  a  well-known 
veterinarian — saves  days  and 
dollars  for  horsemen  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  keeping  horses  fit  and 
working.  Tells  treatment  of  all 


horse  ailments,  how  to  end 
lameness  from  growths  or 
injuries  with  Dr.  Kendall’s 
treatment,  used  for  over  50 
years.  At  your  druggist’s  or 
by  mail  postpaid,  $1.25  and 
65*f  sizes,  with  50e  Horse 
Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
16  Main  St.,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Profitable  Cow 

That  records  may  reveal  some  very 
interesting  information  is  shown  in  a 
study  made  by  L.  C.  Adams,  tester  for 
Linn  County,  Iowa,  C.  T.  A.  No.  1. 
Back  in  1924  two  grade  Holstein  heifers 
were  sold  through  an  Eastern  Iowa  sale 
ring  for  $50  each.  One  of  these  heifers, 
Blackie,  made  a  record  of  3S0.4  pounds 
butterfat  as  a  three  year  old,  and  has 
kept  right  on  making  records  and  profits. 
In  the  iseven  years  she  has  produced  an 
average  of  14,633  pounds  milk  containing 
504.4  pounds  butterfat,  valued  at  $276.20 
per  year,  with  a  feed  cost  of  $111.59  per 
year,  leaving  an  average  profit  over  feed 
cost  of  $164.61  per  year. 

Blackie  was  sold  as  a  7  year  old  to 
her  present  owners  for  $250.  In  the 
four  years  and  eight  months,  she  had 
made  a  profit  over  feed  cost  of  $799.20. 
Add  to  this  the  $200  profit  over  first 
cost  and  the  sum  is  $999.20.  To  date 
Blackie  has  made  a  profit  over  feed  cost 
to  her  present  owners  of  $266.18. 

Going  somewhat  more  into  detail, 
Blackie’s  production  of  102,428  pounds 
of  milk  in  the  seven  years,  selling  at 
13c  per  quart  amounts  to  $6,258.33. 
Blackie  was  never  milked  but  twice  a 
day.  Her  biggest  profits  were  made  when 
her  feed  bill  was  the  highest.  Blackie  is 
a  small  cow  not  over  1,100  pounds  in 


weight.  She  is  a  grade  Holstein  and  her 
average  test  3.44  per  cent  butterfat. 
Iowa.  CLEORA  WILLIAMS  BEDELL. 


Value  of  Cabbage  Stumps 

Will  you  please  tell  me,  about  what  is 
the  value  per  cwt.  for  cabbage  stumpage 
for  grazing  cows  and  sheep  for  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December?  T.  s.  D. 

New  York. 

Much  would  depend  on  just  what  these 
stumps  are,  and  how  much  in  the  way  of 
waste  leaves  may  be  left.  Ordinary  cab¬ 
bage  waste  will  contain  around  21/z  per 
cent  protein,  and  about  twice  the  amount 
of  nitrogen-free  extract. 

There  might  be  4,500  of  these  stumps 
to  an  acre  or  twice  that  amount  if 
planted  closely  together,  making  perhaps 
one  to  two  tons  of  fairly  edible  stuff. 
We  have  never  seen  a  pasturage  figure 
made  on  such  material.  Any  experience 
or  observation  will  be  appreciated. 


Pigs  Need  Mineral  Matter 

A  few  days  ago  while  we  were  driving 
a  Spring  pig  from  its  outside  pen  to  one 
in  the  barn,  it  sat  down  on  its  haunches 
and  refused  point  blank  to  go  any  far¬ 
ther.  We  carried  it  into  the  barn  and 
at  first  attributed  this  sudden  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  use  its  hind  legs  to  natural  stub- 
borness,  but  that  pig  has  not  been  able 
to  get  on  its  feet  since.  Its  appetite  is 
as  good  as  ever.  It  has  had  clean  quart¬ 
ers.  clean  food  and  the  best  of  care. 
I  fed  it  at  first  oatmeal  porridge  and 
skim  milk,  later  prepared  pig  feed  mixed 
with  buttermilk  and  water  and  at  present 
middlings.  And  it  has  had  green  stuff 
from  the  garden  nearly  every  day  since 
I  have  had  it.  A  neighbor  of  mine  says 
that  it  has  rickets  but  that  seems  to  be 
all  the  information  he  is  capable  of 
producing.  Does  the  fault  lie  in  the 
pig’s  diet?  c.  R. 

New  York 

This  is  rickets,  caused  by  lack  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  ration.  Unless 
this  is  provided  in  some  form,  the  bones 
do  not  become  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  pig’s  weight  as  he  develops.  There 
is  some  difference  in  breeds  and  strains 


about  this,  those  of  the  large,  bony, 
rangy,  active  types,  being  provided  by 
nature  with  the  tendency  to  attend  to 
this.  But  most  of  our  pigs  which  are 
fattened  quite  heavily  will  go  down  just 
as  described  unless  on  Alfalfa  or  similar 
legume  pasture,  or  given  access  to  a 
mixture  like  ground  limestone,  steamed 
bone  meal,  raw  phosphate  rock  and  a 
little  salt. 

An  animal  in  the  condition  described 
needs  quick  work  if  saved.  Digester 
tankage,  which  may  be  had  at  most  feed 
stores,  about  one  part  to  10  of  the 
other  feed,  will  be  useful,  and  as  much 
skim-milk  a.s  may  be  had.  Both  of  these 
feeds  supply  mineral  matter.  Prevention 
of  such  troubles  by  proper  feeding 
tlirougout  the  season  is  essential. 

Pigs  that  have  the  run  of  a  clean  yard 
and  opportunity  to  root  have  a  great 
advantage  in  health  opportunities  over 
those  in  small  pens. 


Home  Butchering1  and 
Curing  of  Pork 

What  is  more  so  appreciated  during 
Spring  and  Summer  than  a  smoke-house 
with  a  good  supply  of  sweet,  well-cured 
bacon?  Finely  cured  meat  or  bacon  is 
always  in  demand,  and,  if  one  should 
happen  to  have  more  than  desired  for 


home  consumption,  it  can  be  readily  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  satisfactoi-y  price. 

To  make  the  best  bacon  and  grade  of 
hams  mostly  in  demand  for  the  average 
trade,  the  hog  should  not  weigh  over 
200  lbs.  dressed,  175  would  be  better.  It 
is  essential  for  the  hog  to  have  a  fairly 
wide  range  all  through  the  growing 
period,  and  to  be  kept  healthy  and  in 
good  thriving  condition  generally.  Hogs 
from  which  “Virginia”  hams  are  cut 
(which  are  of  a  sweet,  juicy  nature), 
are  fattened  on  a  mixed  diet,  such  as 
acorns,  beechnuts,  peanuts  and  corn ; 
the  first  two  mentioned  being  found  quite 
plentiful  in  the  ravines  and  hillside  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  The  hog  should  never 
be  fattened  on  peanuts  alone  if  it  pos¬ 
sibly  can  be  prevented,  as  these  nuts  have 
a  great  tendency  to  make  both  lard  and 
meat  of  a  too  soft,  oily  nature,  which  is 
somewhat  objectionable  to  the  consumer. 
While  it  is  well  for  the  hogs  to  have  the 
run  of  the  peanut  fields  a  few  weeks 
after  harvesting  the  crop,  do  not  allow 
this  up  to  butchering  time,  and  give 
them  some  corn  night  and  morning  while 
eating  peanuts.  If  a  little  corn  is  also 
fed  in  connection  with  the  nuts,  and  then 
put  in  a  moderately  close  pen  for  about 
three  weeks  prior  to  butchering,  and  fed 
on  good,  sound  hard  corn  and  a  slop 
composed  of  fine  feed  and  cornmeal  of 
equal  parts  three  time  a  day,  the  peanuts 
will  do  no  injury  to  either  lard  or  meat. 

For  scalding  I  have  a  60-gallon  boiler 
or  pot  firmly  set  in  a  brick  arch  with  a 
small  brick  chimney  at  the  end  which 
draws  like  a  heater,  heating  the  water 
in  a  very  short  period.  I  also  have  a 
platform  or  cleaning  board  arranged  by 
the  side  of  the  boiler  to  put  the  hog  on 
when  ready  to  scald. 

If  the  hog  does  not  weigh  over  200 
lbs.,  one  good  man  can  get  on  platform 
and  catch  the  hog  by  its  bind  legs  and 
put  head-foremost  into  the  boiler,  pull¬ 
ing  up  and  turning  over  until  scalded 
well.  Then  null  out  on  platform  to  clean. 


Blackie,  A  Business  Cow 
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When  this  half  is  cleaned,  put  the  other 
half  in.  As  to  the  water,  of  course  it 
must  first  boil,  but  never  put  the  animal 
in  while  it  is  of  a  boiling  temperature.  I 
find  it  is  decidedly  best  first  to  add  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  before  attempting  to 
scald  the  hog,  because,  if  the  water  is 
boiling  hot,  the  hair  is  easily  and  quickly 
set,  making  a  hard,  difficult  task  to  get 
the  animal  properly  cleaned.  Just  so  the 
boiling  temperature  is  taken  off  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  I  find  it  is  also  ad¬ 
visable  to  put  in  a  light  shovelful  of 
hard-wood  ashes  to  50  or  60  gallons  of 
water,  which  will  cause  the  hair  to  be 
removed  easily,  and  also  be  a  great  help 
in  removing  that  close,  black  scurf  on 
the  skin. 

See  that  the  head,  feet  and  ears  are 
cleaned  first  while  “piping”  hot,  as  these 
parts  are  the  most  difficult  to  clean,  then 
remove  all  hair  from  body  that  can  be 
gotten  off  easily  with  the  hands.  Then 
scrape  clean  using  sharp  knives,  being 
careful  not  to  gash  or  cut  the  animal. 
Hang  on  pole  at  once.  Dash  on  a 
bucket  of  hot  water  and  scrape  down 
nicely,  then  wash  down  with  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  direct  from  well  or  pump. 
Anyone  can  perform  the  job  of  remov¬ 
ing  entrails,  but  must  use  a  sharp  knife, 
being  very  careful  as  to  how  it  is  han¬ 
dled.  In  this  section  the  butchering  is 
always  performed  as  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  possible,  allowing  the  hogs  to 
hang  on  the  poles  all  day  and  until 
dark,  unless  it  is  extremely  cold,  so  as 
to  get  as  cold  as  possible  and  drain  well, 
but  never  allow  to  freeze. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  meat 
is  cut  out.  I  say  early,  so  as  to  give 
the  women  a  chance  to  get  at  their  work 
with  the  fat  or  lard  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  is  no  small  job  where  one  butchers 
eight  or  ten  hogs  weighing  close  around 
200  lbs.  or  more. 

In.  cutting  out  the  hog,  the  first  move 
is  to  cut  off  ears,  then  head  close  behind 
ears,  then  turn  on  back  and  take  out 
side  fat  or  flick,  then  tenderloins.  Now, 
split  down  each  side  of  backbone,  using 
a  sharp  ax.  Take  knife,  cut  skin  and 
remove.  The  ham  should  be  next  cut, 
then  shoulder  and  middling.  See  that 
the  ham  is  rounded  off  in  an  attractive 
shape.  Cut  sparerib  out  of  shoulder.  To 
get  the  most  fat  for  lard-making  pur¬ 
poses  have  the  knife  sharp,  and  trim  all 
pieces  closely,  tucking  knife  under  or 
slightly  slanting.  This  would  be  wasted 
or  outside  meat  by  the  time  the  curing 
process  is  completed.  Remember  in  trim¬ 
ming  hams  for  marketing  purposes,  that 
neat  shape  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  sale  price. 

Be  sure  that  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
cold  to  the  bone  before  being  salted; 
though  never  let  it  freeze  before  it  is 
salted,  or  salt  while  frozen.  If  it  once 
freezes,  or  is  salted  while  in  a  frozen 
condition,  it  neither  takes  salt  well  nor 
make  the  best  bacon.  Failing  to  allow 
the  meat  to  get  cold  to  the  bone  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  principal  reasons*  of  so 
much  spoiled  or  tainted  meat. 

I  salt  down  the  following  morning 
after  it  is  cut  out.  First,  sprinkle  the 
hams  and  shoulders  lightly  with  salt¬ 
peter,  and  rub  in.  Then  salt  and  rub 
in  thoroughly  on  flesh  part  and  place  in 
a  close  box,  packing  closely,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  cover  each  piece  over  wTith  salt  as 
it  is  placed  or  packed  in  box*  From  one- 
half  to  one  inch  of  salt  left  on  each 
piece  will  not  be  any  too  much.  Let  re¬ 
main  in  this  condition  from  five  to  seven 
weeks?,  according  to  size,  when  it  is  then 
ready  to  be  prepared  for  smoking. 

It  first  should  be  broken  up  and  strung, 
using  binder  twine  or  any  good  strong 
string ;  then  washed  nicely  in  a  tub  of 
hot  water  (but  not  boiling  hot),  using  a 
rough  rag  so  as  to  get  off  the  old  salt, 
and  sometimes  mold  which  is  on  it.  W  hen 
the  water  becomes  too  cold  and  greasy, 
throw  it  out  and  get  a  fresh  supply.  As 
soon  as  a  piece  is  washed  it  is  covered 
with  all  the  black  pepper  that  will  stick 
and  hung  up  quite  high  for  smoking. 

Always  see  that  it  is  smoked  before 
warm  weather  sets  in,  as  it  is  likely  to 
get  over-heated  from  the  fire  and  weather 
together,  which  often  causes  it  to  spoil, 
or  gives  it  a  bad  or  very  disagreeable 
flavor.  I  find  that  wet,  rotten  oakwood 
is  the  Lest  for  smoking.  This  smokes 
freely,  does  not  burn  rapidly  nor  make 
a  hot  fire,  which  should. always  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  When  the  above  kind  of  wood  is  not 
convenient,  green  hickory  and  sassafras 


will  do  well.  Never  allow  a  blazing  fire 
under  it,  but  keep  it  well  smothered  at 
all  times,  which  causes  less  heat  and 
more  smoke.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
smoking  too  much,  as  the  more  it  is 
smoked  the  better  will  it  keep.  If  the 
smoke-house  is  fairly  tight,  so  as  to  hold 
the  smoke,  five  or  six  days  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  smoke  it.  I  always  smoke  un¬ 
til  it  becomes  of  a  dark,  brownish  color. 
If  the  above  method  is  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  I  guarantee  one  will  not  wish  any 
better  or  sweeter  cured  bacon. 

I  am  not  bragging,  but  we  have  friends 
or  visitors  to  come  in  most  every  Sum¬ 
mer  who  compliment  my  meat  most  high¬ 
ly  ;  stating  that  it  is  the  best,  most  juicy, 
and  sweetest  bacon  they  ever  tasted  and 
desiring  my  method  of  curing. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  haerison. 


More  About  Foot  Rot 

Over  30  years  ago  you  told  readers  that 
butter  of  antimony  and  Friars  Balsam 
(compound  tincture  of  benzoin),  equal 
parts  would  defeat  foot  rot  in  sheep.  I 
know  it  will  do  it  also  thrush  in  horses 
and  might  control  rot  in  cows.  The  but¬ 
ter  and  balsam  is  not  so  harsh  as  vitriol. 

New  York.  c.  H.  c. 


Pennsylvania  Short  Courses 

The  dairy  and  agronomy  short  courses 
at  State  College,  Pa.,  will  begin  January  5. 

Three  courses  will  be  offered  in  dairy 
manufacturing;  first  testing  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  manufacturing  butter  and  Cheese, 
January  5  to  17.  Ice  cream  will  follow, 
January  19  to  31 ;  market  milk  and  milk 
control  will  be  the  third  course,  February 
2  to  14.  In  the  agricultural  course  the 
work  presented  will  include  all  phases 
of  instruction  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  farming. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6.  —  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  6. — Fifth  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dec.  2. — Annual  Meeting  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Importers  and  Breeders  of 
Belgian  Draft  horses,  Stock  Yards  Inn, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  2 — National  Dairy  Union,  annual 
meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  3. — Annual  meeting  Red  Polled 
Cattle  Club,  Stock  Yards  Inn,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dee.  3-5.  - —  N.  J  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Haddoii  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  3-7. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Exposition;  Harvey  C.  Wood,  141  W, 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  secretary. 

Dec.  S-10.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  National  Convention,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dec.  S-13. — Rochester  Fanciers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y\  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-11. — Sharon*  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Casino,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Dec.  10-12. — Springfield  Poultry  Show, 
Springfield,  Mass.  G.  L.  Collester,  man¬ 
ager,  1694  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  New  York  City  Baby 
Beef  Show,  Stoekyardk,  11th  Ave.  and 
West  41st  St.,  New  York-  City. 

Dec.  17-18.  —  Connecticut  Bornological 
Society  40tli  annual*  .meeting  and  Fruit 
Show,  Hartford.  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  sec¬ 
retary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  7-8,  1931. — N.  Y.  State  Yregetable 
Growers  Assn.,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club ;  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan*  8-10. — -Delaware  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  14-16.  —  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R.  H.  Sudds, 
secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31.- — Pittsburgh  Poultry  .Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


That  was  a  clever  young  operator  who 
caused  the  rescue  of  a  sick  man  when 
she  heard  him  groaning  into  the  tele¬ 
phone.  She  knew  at  once  that  something 
was  wrong  because  the  groaning  came 
before  and  not  after  he  had  tried  to  get 
a  number. — Boston  Herald. 


New  Factory 
and  Eastern  Offices 

W’e  have  just  built  a  new  Grange  factory  and  opened  two 
new  Eastern  offices  to  care  for  ever-increasing  volume  and 
give  still  lower  costs  through  increased  production. 

FACTORY  at  Netcong,  N.J.  (on  D.  L.  &W.  midway  between  N.  Y.  C.  and  Phila.) 
OFFICES  at  Hackettstown,  N,  J.  and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Big  savings  in  freight,  production  and  erection  costs,  plus  quicker  service, 
"on  time”  delivery,  etc.,  will  mean  much  to  silt?  purchasers  this  year  when 
lower  costs  are  needed.  Write  at  once  for  our  new  schedule  of  prices  on 
Grange  Silos — Concrete  Stave  or  Wood.  Exclusive  features.  Free  catalog. 

New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

New  England  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  108  Garfield,  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Of  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  ofj  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


] 


SHORTHORNS 

The  Good  Old  “Durhams” 
of  our  Forefathers 

“The  Farmer’s  Favorite  Breed  Today” 

Excel s  in  returning  profit s  at  the  pail 
and  on  the  meat  block 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed. 
Write  for  literature  to 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS 


1 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 


BROOKMEAD  FARM 


526  Land  Title  BldQ 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Special  Bargain  Sale  at  Farmers  Prices  tor  1  Week  Only 

on  Guernsey  Culls  from  two  months  of  nge  to  two  years 
at  half  price,  delivered.  Herd  fully  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Don’t  delay— write  or  wire  at  once 
for  particulars. 

ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY O 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  pi  ices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


±J 


high  grade  rnM;cf  °  R 

and  Registered  Ddil  J  LUWVa  SALE 

T.  IS.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

iianVsoiie,  Reg.  Holstein  &  Guernsey  BULLS 

from  heavy-milking  dams.  Accredited  herds.  Fanner’s 
prices.  Donald  F.  McLennan,  311  Union  Bldg- ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Rea.  Jersey  Bull 


Two  and  a  half 
T1IOS.  W.  VFINNEIt 


years  old- 

1(10,  N.  Y 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Monticello,  Iowa 

Bi!?ownr  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

Will  make  wonderful  Xmas  Gifts.  Males  $10.  females  *5 
Place  orders  now  for  Xmas.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Franklin,  Yt. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  gifts, Males  $10. Females 

So.  Order  now.  O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 


n  .  ,  2-year-olc 

Pointers  sa 


2-y ear-old  male  and  female,  best  of 
.  Must  sell,  no  reasonable  offer 
.  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine, N.Y* 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  P  UPS-Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

I  IREDALES,  WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS— Puppies  and 
V  grown  dogs.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Firm,  Madison,  N.Y. 

"OR  SALE— Blue  Ticked  Rabbit  Hound,  Female.  Col¬ 
lie — cheap.  DAY  ID  WOOD  Stony  Creek,  New  York 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CrDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
rtnilCIO  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $5.00. 
Ferns  les,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


Frank’s  Ferret  Farm 
New  London,  Ohio 


GOATS 


3 


ftnale  Fnr  Cato-  SAANENS  .TOGGENBURGS  &  NUBIANS 

nUalS  rUI  wale.  Bled  to  freshen  early,  also  regis¬ 
tered  bucks  for  sale  and  at  stud,  including  Angoras. 

CHAS.  A.  STROH  -  -  -  MILFORD,  PA. 


j^NGORA 


MILK 


Goats 


c 


SWINE 


Bucks,  Does,  and  Spring  Kids. 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine, N.Y. 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts. 
Boars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Qo.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

R EG.  DUROCSWINE”;;? 

F.  M.  Pat tliigt un  «fc  Son  .  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites,  a  No.  i.  Big 

type,  ped.  pigs,  10  wks.  SlOea.  R.  HILL,Senec.F.llj,ll.,. 


spotted1*  Poland-Chinas  ?° 


SOWS  -  BOARS  —  PIGS 
Kennel,  R.  3,  Hone, Brook.  P> 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  J{.  S.  McNeil,  Hover,  llel. 


CHESTER  WHITE 
AND  DUROC 


PIGS 


High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
bleeds  that  are  sine  io  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price.  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  I).  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS.  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATrricesERS 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester  — 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
ci  088  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  lots,  O.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
oidei  to  MALTEH  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mas#* 
mmmmmmmmmmmmm  Telephone  Woburn  0086  hmhnnnbmm 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Berkshire  ]  8  to  9  weeks  old 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  j  $3.75  each 

All  good  pigs,  no  better  sold.  All  vaccinated  against 
cholera.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  C.  O.  D.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  them,  return  them  at  my  expense  and  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Michael  Lux  Box  149  Woburn,  Mass. 


SHEEP 


7  Good  Reg.  DORSET  EWES 

II.  C.  Hill  Soil  Maplewood  Farm 


and  1  RAM 
Price,  $125 
Knowlesville,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshires 

national  Champion.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  Lodi,  X.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS,  RAM  LAMBS, 
a  lew  EWES.  Stevens  Bros.  Wilson,  TV.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Co|p  Prices  cut  in  two. 

YEARLING  RAM  r 


Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


G 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 

Pnnlot  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

onetiana  romes  marks  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  I.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater.Okie 

1VII  I<iKR  A T^l  Pe"  raised>  20  for  $60.00. 

13  S.  KLINE,  R.  3.  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Rahhitc  Z  ^nnnlioo  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

nauulis  a  ouppiies  AlherlF.ee, ,Jr,115-D,V.lle,Stre.ni,N.Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  wrire  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  de¬ 
clared  that  the  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  held  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Nov.  12-21,  was  the  most  notable 
session  in  its  history,  with  about  15,000 
members  of  the  order  in  attendance  and 
the  largest  seventh  degree  class  in  the 
04  years  of  the  National  Grange,  over 
11,000  being  given  the  degree. 

Friday,  Nov.  14,  was  the  big  day  of 
the  ten-day  meeting,  when  the  seventh 
degree  was  conferred  upon  11,175  can¬ 
didates.  The  new  Masonic  Temple  at 
Rochester  was  used  for  the  degree  work, 
five  classes,  each  with  over  2,000  can¬ 
didates,  being  initiated  during  the  day 
between  9  A.M.  and  10  P.M.  Governor 
Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  candidates; 
who  received  the  degree.  The  Governor 
has  been  a  member  of  the  order  for  over 
20  years. 

Wisconsin  was  selected  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  National  Grange  session 
of  1931,  the  choice  lying  between  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Madison,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  which  city  shall  be 
the  host.  The  National  Grange  reaffirmed 
its  approval  of  the  export  debenture  plan 
of  bringing  relief  to  the  farmer,  again 
went  on  record  as  firmly  opposed  to  any 
tinkering  with  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  or  of  any  weakening  of  the  present 
prohibition  law ;  favored  the  giving  of 
independence  to  the  Philippines;  declared 
strongly  for  a  world  court  of  justice  and 
the  movement  for  world  peace;  favored 
increased  Federal  aid  for  highway  build¬ 
ing;  asked  for  a  greater  merchant  marine; 
commended  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  its  chairman,  Alexander 
Legge ;  took  steps  to  join  with  other 
nation-wide  organizations  for  a  stabilized 
currency ;  favored  a  Great-Lakes-to-tlie- 
sea  waterway ;  arranged  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  tax  situation  by  the 
various  Grange  units  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  tax  expert  to  aid  in  solving 
the  farmer’s  tax  problems ;  voted  $40,000 
for  Grange  extension  work ;  expressed 
appreciation  to  the  railroad  companies  for 
the  temporary  reduction  in  freight  rates 
in  the  drought  area ;  arranged  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  veteran  members  by  bestow¬ 
ing  upon  all  members  of  50  years  or 
more  service  a  special  honor  certificate ; 
asked  for  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank  system  to  meet  existing 
conditions ;  sought  an  extension  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  to  redace  the  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer  ;  insisted 
that  the  principle  of  taxation  should  be 
based  upon  ability  to  pay  and  benefits 
received.  These  and  other  important 
measures  iixdicate  the  broad  and  compre- 
hensive  program  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  only  officers  elected  at  this  Gi’ange 
session  were  Albert  S.  Goss,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  reelected  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  State  Master 
C.  Palmer  Chapman,  of  Rhode  Island, 
reelected  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly 
The  biennial  election  of  officers  will  oc¬ 
cur  at  the  session  of  1931. 

Of  the  thirty-two  Grange  States  re- 
p resen  ted  at  Rochester,  11  of  them  had 
new  State  masters,  the  largest  number 
of  new  masters  at  any  session  in  several 
decades.  One  new  State  Grange,  South 
Carolina,  was  represented  for  the  first 
time  since  1904. 

Previous  to  the  conferring  of  the 
seventh  degree,  the  sixth  degree  was 
conferred  upon  533  candidates  by  the 
officers  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 
This  makes  a  total  of  1.2,437  candidates 
receiving  the  sixth  degree  in  New  York 
State  this  year,  including  the  record  class 
of  1,431  at  the  annual  State  Grange  at 
Syracuse  in  February  and  10,437  which 
received  the  degree  during  the  special 
sixth  degree  campaign  of  28  sessions  held 
earlier  in  the  Fall.  The  conferring  of 
the  fifth  degree  at  Rochester  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  about  3,000  members  and  was 
preceded  by  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
"Symbolism  of  the  Grange  Ritualism”  by 
Dean  Alfred  Vivian  of  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

A  special  excursion  was  run  to  Niagara 
Falls  one  day  of  the  session,  the  National 
Grange  officers  and  delegates  being  the 
guests  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
officials.  The  party,  numbering  nearly 
300,  were  dinner  guests  at  the  Cataract 
House  at  the  Falls,  with  the  Pomona 
Granges  of  Niagara  and  Orleans  counties 
as  hosts.  On  three  evening  the  visitors 
were  also  guests  of  three  nearby  Granges 
at  dinner,  Greece  Grange,  Webster  Grange 
and  Pittsford  Grange. 

The  State  Granges  were  represented  by 
the  following  masters  :  California,  George 
Schlmeyer;  Colorado,  John  Morris;  Con¬ 
necticut.  Louis  G.  Tolies;  Delaware, 
Robert  P.  Robinson  ;  Idaho,  W.  W.  Deal : 
Illinois,  E.  A.  Eckert ;  Indiana,  Jesse 
Newsom  ;  Iowa,  F.  L.  Hummel ;  Kansas. 
C.  C.  Cogswell ;  Maine,  Harry  B.  Craw¬ 
ford;  Maryland,  A.  G.  Ensor;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Harry  W.  Jenks;  Michigan, 
George  F.  Roxburgh ;  Minnesota,  Fred 
Wilson ;  Missouri,  James  T.  Phillips ; 
North  Carolina,  W.  Kerr  Scott;  New 
Hampshire,  John  A.  Hammond ;  New 
York,  Fred  J.  Freestone ;  Nebraska,  C. 
L.  Dietz;  New  Jersey,  David  H.  Agans; 
Ohio,  Walter  F.  Kirk ;  Oklahoma,  W.  C. 
Gillispie;  Oregon,  Rev.  C.  C.  Hulet; 
Pennsylvania,  E.  B.  Dorsett;  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  J.  C.  Hopkins ;  South  Dakota,  J. 
J.  Martin ;  South  Carolina,  D.  B.  An¬ 
derson  ;  Vermont,  A.  W.  Lawrence ;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  J.  R.  Horsley;  Washington,  A.  S. 
Goss;  West  Virginia,  Foster  R.  Hard- 
man ;  Wisconsin.  Herman  Ihde. 


The  oldest  member  receiving  the  sev¬ 
enth  degree  at  Rochester  was  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Seelye,  of  Smithville,  N.  Y.,  who  took  the 
degree  on  her  S7 th  birthday.  Another 
veteran  member  initiated  was  Rev.  J.  C. 
Langford,  of  North  Rush  Grange,  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  81  years  old,  who  lias 
been  a  member  of  the  order  for  over  57 
years.  Among  the  younger  members  ini¬ 
tiated  was  Miss  Margaret  Wafson,  master 
of  Webster  Juvenile  Grange  of  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  Juvenile 
Grange  in  the  world,  with  over  100  mem¬ 
bers.  The  parent  Grange  is  also  the 
largest  subordinate  Grange,  with  1.080 
members.  A.  M.  Cornell,  of  Washington, 
I).  C.,  and  a  member  of  Potomac  Grange 
No.  1  of  Washington,  attended  his  first 
National  Gi’ange  at  liis  home  city  in  1883. 
He  was  a  pei’sonal  friend  of  Father 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  founder  of  the 
oi'der.  Mr.  Conxell  joined  the  Gi’ange  in 
1879. 

Mrs.  Ethel  J.  Hammond,  wife  of  State 
Master  John  A.  Hammond  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  woman  in  attendance  who  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature.  She  was 
elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  Senate 
without  opposition  at  the  last  state  elec¬ 
tion.  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  of  Fredonia,  IS. 
Y.,  was  the  only  past  master  of  the 
National  Grange  in  attendance. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Nov.  19  a  severe  snow¬ 
storm^  extended  over  the  mountain  States 
into  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Two 
storm  victims  were  Dr.  II.  F.  Harp, 
who  lost  his  life  in  a  traffic  accident  in 
El  Paso,  Texas,  attributed  to  blinding 
snow,  and  William  C.  Godfrey,  chief 
forest  ranger  in  Crater  Lake  National 


Park,  Oregon,  who  died  after  a  struggle 
through  snow  forty-four  inches  deep.  The 
snowfall  oyer  the  mountain  States  ranged 
from  two  inches  to  more  than  three  feet. 
Denver  was  under  a  12-inch  fall,  and 
southern  Colorado  was  covered  by  18 
inches.  Many  passes  were  closed  for  the 
season  by  drifting  snow. 

A  tornado  cut  a  swath  of  death  and 
destruction  Nov.  19  through  the  little 
church  colony  of  Bethany,  Okla.  Eigh¬ 
teen  persons  were  killed,  at  least  100 
more  injured  and  more  than  200  build¬ 
ings  destroyed.  Striking  during  a  heavy 
rain  storm,  the  tornado  leveled  a  200-yard 
wide  path  through  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  town,  burying  many  persons  in  the 
splintered  wreckage  of  their  homes. 

Officials  of  Pacific  Air  Transport,  whose 
night  plane  has  >been  missing  since  Nov. 
17  with  two  men  and  a  young  woman 
aboard,  announced  at  Burbank,  Calif., 
Nov.  19  all  three  had  been  killed  in  the 
crash  of  the  plane  on  a  rolling  hillside, 
seven  miles  east  of  the  Ridge  Route  High¬ 
way  in  the  Tehachapi  Mountains.  The 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  slightly  off  the 
mail  plane’s  usual  course,  was  eight  miles 
beyond  the  northern  rim  of  Antelope  Val¬ 
ley,  into  which  the  pilot  apparently 
had  attempted  to  head  for  safety. 
Tejon  Airport,  an  emergency  airfield,  lies 
in  the  valley  not  far  from  the  point  at 
which  the  plane  crashed.  Wreckage  of 
the  plane  was  sighted  by  a  forest  ranger 
flying  with  a  commercial  pilot,  who  re¬ 
ported  the  wreckage  to  searching  aviators 
based  at  Tejon  Airport. 

A  congregation  which  cannot  hear  a 
sermon  and  whose  rector  cannot  speak 
laid  the  foundation  Nov.  19  for  a  church 
building  at  Durham,  N.  C.  It  was  that 
of  Ephphatha  Episcopal  Church.  All  its 
members  are  deaf  and  -many  are  dumb. 
The  Rev.  Roma  C.  Fortune,  the  rector, 
is  a  deaf-mute  and  delivers  his  sermons 
in  the  sign  language. 

The  most  ambitious  American  attempt 
at  merchant  shipbuilding  will  begin  Dec. 
4.  when  the  keel  will  be  laid  for  a 
30,000-ton  liner,  the  largest  ever  built 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  Nov.  20  by  the  United  States 
Lines.  This  new  ship  will  be  built  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  will  be  the  first 
liner  to  be  constructed  by  the  United 
States  Lines  for  their  North  Atlantic 


passenger  trade.  Her  construction  has 
been  made  possible  largely  through  the 
Jones- White  bill,  designed  to  aid  the 
American  merchant  marine  by  awarding 
favorable  and  profitable  mail  contracts. 
The  contract  for  this  first  AmericaSi 
attempt  at  a  large,  express  super-liner 
was  signed  last  May  by  Paul  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  president  of  the  United  States 
Lines.  The  keel  for  a  sister  ship  will 
be  laid  within  three  months  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  way.  Both  ships  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  1932,  the  first  in  July  and  the 
second  in  November. 

The  Cunard  liner  Mauretania  arrived 
at  New  York  Nov.  21  carrying,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  passenger  list,  Capt. 
Axel  Carlsison,  Mrs.  Carlsson,  26  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  and  the  ship’s  cat, 
taken  off  the  Swedish  steamer  Ovidia  in 
mid-ocean.  The  Ovidia,  bound  from  Nor¬ 
folk  to  St.  Nazaire,  France,  was  sinking 
in  mid-ocean  when  Capt.  McNeill  of  the 
Mauretania  picked  up  the  call  for  help, 
traveled  216  miles  out  of  his  course  and, 
in  heavy  weather,  reached  the  Ovidia  and 
took  off  those  on  board. 

Six  armed  bandits,  unmasked,  entered 
the  sporting  goods  store  of  Charles  B. 
Vaughan  in  the  center  of  the  business 
district  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24,  tied 
up  ten  persons,  including  Vaughan,  and 
locked  them  in  a  photographer’s  dark 
room,  rifled  the  cash  drawers,  the  safe 
and  pockets  of  the  victims  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,  stole  guns,  pistols,  am¬ 
munition  and  other  goods  to  the  value 
of  $1,500  and  escaped  in  Vaughan's  auto¬ 
mobile  after  one  of  them  flung  him  a 
dime  “for  carfare.”  Directly  in  front  of 
the  store  a  policeman  was  directing  traf¬ 
fic  and  less  than  a  block  away  was 
Police  Headquarters  while  streams  of 
pedestrians  were  constantly  passing  the 


store  during  the  half  hour  the  men  re¬ 
mained  in  it. 

The  hardest  fought  battle  yet  waged 
between  Communists  and  police  of  New 
York  City  developed  early  Nov.  24.  when 
approximately  1,000  reds  converged  in 
front  of  the  Zelgreen  Cafeteria  at  257 
V  est  34th  Street  to  stage  a  mass  protest 
against  picket  injunctions  and  to  voice 
their  displeasure  with  the  restaurant,  for¬ 
merly  open  shop  but  recently  unionized  by 
an  American  Federation  of  Labor  af¬ 
filiate  opposed  to  the  Communists.  In 
front  of  the  cafeteria  they  encountered 
20  policemen,  a  number  that  was  in¬ 
creased  to  200  before  the  battle  ended. 
For  half  an  hour  the  fight  raged.  When 
it  was  over  and  the  reds  had  scattered 
in  a  disorderly  retreat  one  policeman  was 
nursing  a  fractured  nose,  several  others 
had  cuts  and  bruises,  and  sixteen  Commu¬ 
nists  were  under  arrest,  four  of  them 
with  badly  clubbed  heads  and  several 
others  with  lesser  injuries.  In  night 
court  a  few  hours  later  five  of  the 
defendants  were  sentenced  to  a  pay  a  $5 
fine  or  spend  two  days  in  jail,  four  were 
given  suspended  sentences  and  the  others 
discharged.  The  feeling  between  Zel- 
green's  and  the  reds  is  of  long  standing 
and  the  cafeteria  has  been  the  scene 
of  numerous  disorders  in  recent  months. 

John  P.  Lydon,  Soldiers’  Relief  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Boston,  Mass.,  announced 
Nov.  24  that  1.500  persons,  including 
policemen  and  firemen  on  the  city  pay¬ 
roll,  had  been  receiving  aid  illegally  from 
the  Soldiers’  Relief  Fund  with  a  cost  to 
the  city  of  $75,000  in  the  past  two  years. 
His  announcement  followed  the  arrest  of 
William  J.  Bartholomew,  forty-two,  a 
former  service  man  of  South  Boston. 
Lydon  alleges  Bartholomew  has  received 
$210  from  the  Soldiers’  Relief  Fund  after 
swearing  he  was  without  funds.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed,  Lydon  said,  that  he  had 
$1,927  in  a  bank. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  mobilizing  its  forces  for  a 
nation-wide  war  on  gangsters  in  which 
the  full  weight  of  every  available  law 
will  be  brought  into  play  to  end  racket¬ 
eering,  it  -was  made  known  Nov.  20  by 
Attorney  General  William  D.  Mitchell. 
The  fight  against  gangsters,  already 
launched  in  Chicago,  where  a  special  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  has  been  sent 


to  act  as  general  of  augmented  govern¬ 
ment  forces,  is  to  be  carried  on  with 
equal  vigor  in  New  York  and  practically 
every  large  city  in  the  country.  The 
shock  troops  in  the  offensive  against  the 
underworld  will  be  agents  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  Prohibition,  Im¬ 
migration,  Internal  Revenue  and  Nar¬ 
cotic  Bureaus.  The  Attorney  General 
said  he  believed  many  Federal  laws  were 
being  openly  violated  by  Chicago  racket¬ 
eers.  Among  these  he  listed  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  anti-trust,  interstate  commerce,  anti¬ 
narcotic,  income  tax  and  the  Mann  white 
slave  laws.  The  Dyer  act  covering  the 
interstate  traffic  in  stolen  automobiles, 
and  the  Federal  statutes  against  the 
transportation  of  explosives,  by  which  the 
machine-gun  runners  may  be  reached, 
will  be  enforced  rigidly,  he  said. 

President  Hoover  added  his  voice  Nov. 
21  to  the  general  administration  protest 
against  dipping  into  debt  retirement 
funds  in  order  to  provide  continuance  of 
the  1  per  cent  cut  on  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  taxes  voted  by  Congress  last  Win¬ 
ter  as  an  emergency  relief  expedient.  As 
Secretary  Mellon,  Senators  Smoot  (It., 
Utah)  and  Reed  (R.,  Pa.)  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  finance  committee,  as  well  as  several 
leading  Democrats,  including  Senator 
Glass  of  Virginia,  had  already  negatived 
the  idea  of  using  debt  retirement  funds  to 
extend  the  tax  cut  it  was  certain  that 
Mr.  Hoover  would  disapprove. 

Treasury  department  officials  Nov.  23 
confirmed  reports  that  new  regulations 
have  been  drafted  to  exclude  from  this 
country  goods  made  wholly  or  in  part 
by  convict  labor.  While  the  regulation 
is. general  in  its  terms,  covering  all  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  designed  to  make  it  difficult 
for  Soviet  Russia  to  export  to  the  United 
States  lumber,  pulpwood,  manganese  ore 
and  other  materials  understood  to  be  so 
produced.  Failure  to  mention  Russia  in 
the  regulations  is  intended  to  make  them 
less  offensive  to  Moscow,  but  they  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  prevent  the  dumping 
of  Russian  products  into  this  country. 
Officials  of  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation 
have  indicated  that  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  would  stop  making  purchases  in  the 
United  States  if  exports  to  this  country 
were  excluded  and  have  denied  that  con¬ 
vict  labor  is  used  in  the  production  of 
lumber,  pulpwood,  etc. 

Reckless  driving  is  never  “a  petty  of¬ 
fense"  and  one  accused  of  it  is  always  en¬ 
titled  to  his  constitutional  right  to  trial 
by  jury,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  Nov. 
24  in  the  case  of  William  II.  Colts,  con¬ 
victed  by  a  Washington  police  magistrate 
and  denied  a  request  for  a  jury.  In  af¬ 
firming  the  findings  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had 
reversed  the  police  court  conviction  and 
forced  the  District  government  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  high  tribunal,  the  opinion 
of  Justice  Sutherland  characterized  reck¬ 
less  driving  as  “an  obvious  depravity.” 
and  the  automobile  “a  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  instrumentality.” 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
Nov.  24  urged  that  the  government  speed 
up  work  on  the  inland  waterways  pro¬ 
gram,  spend  $100,000,000  a  year  for  the 
next  five  years  on  the  valley  projects  now 
authorized,  and  finish  them  in  live  years 
instead  of  15.  as  a  measure  to  relieve  un¬ 
employment.  More  than  1,000  delegates 
from  25  States  heard  waterway  experts 
declare  that  work  for  thousands  of  men 
can  be  provided  in  January,  if  Congress 
provides  emergency  appropriations  to  get 
the.  work  started  at  once.  The  main 
projects  call  for  completion  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  waterway,  to  link  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  a  nine-foot 
channel  on  the  upper  Mississippi  to  the 
Twin  Cities,  improvement  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Kanawha  rivers. 

Unanimous  agreement  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  with  the  Farm 
Board’s  stabilization  program  through 
the  purchase  of  wheat  for  withdrawal 
from  the  market  was  announced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  McNary  of  Oregon,  chairman,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  of  the  committee  Nov. 
-4.  The  committee  heard  Secretary 
Hyde  and  Chairman  Legge  of  the  Farm 
Board.  Also  at  the  meeting  were  L.  J. 
Taber,  master  of  the  National  Grange; 
S.  A.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  G.  E. 
Huff  of.  the  Farmers’  Union.  They  will 
testify  in  the  committee’s  efforts  to  find 
additional  farm  relief  measures.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  at  the  hearing,  in 
addition  to  Senator  McNary,  were  Sena¬ 
tors  Norris  of  Nebraska,  Capper  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Townsend  of  Maryland,  Frazier  of 
North  Dakota,  Shipstead  of  Minnesota, 
Ileflin  of  Alabama,  Wheeler  of  Montana, 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma  and  Caraway  of 
Arkansas. 


A  Line  Fence 

Am  I  obliged  to  build  a  line  fence  for 
sheep?  .  Also  what  kind  of  a  fence  must 
I  build?  Also  what  rules  apply  to  cat¬ 
tle?  II.  A. 

New  York. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  line  fence 
must  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  stock  ordi¬ 
narily  kept  in  that  locality.  On  this  basis, 
if  sheep  were  not  generally  kept,  a  man 
would  not  be  considered  obligated  to  build 
a  sheep  fence  for  his  neighbor  who  got 
this  unusual  stock.  There  is,  however, 
always  opportunity  that  the  fence  view¬ 
ers  would  take  a  little  different  view  on 
this  and  they  have  power  to  straighten 
out  differences  of  this  kind.  They  are  the 
local  township  officials. 


Blondes  Cunning  Mouse,  oivned  by  John  8.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  best  female  Jersey  shown,  and  awarded  the  grand  championship 
ribbon  at  the  1930  Rational  Dairy  Exposition,  St.  Louis.  This  is  her  fifth  year 
in  the  show'  ring  and  the  second  time  she  had  captured  the  grand  championship 
at  the  “National”  having  first  iron  the  title  in  1926. 
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Livestock  Breed  Charac¬ 
teristics 

Breed  Origins. — To  the  ambitions  of 
men  long  ages  ago  to  possess  better  or 
handsomer  animals  than  their  neighbors 
owned,  we  may  attribute  the  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  beginnings  of  our  breeds.  One 
can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
idealistic  motive,  mixed  with  vanity  and 
sportsmanship,  dominated  the  earliest 
work  of  animal  improvers.  The  first 
poultry  flocks  of  the  British  -were  kept 
for  amusement,  chiefly  cock-fighting. 
Later,  the  breeding  of  poultry  for  fancy 
or  purely  decorative  points  became  a  fine 
art  in  the  island.  The  breeding  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  for  utility  is  the  latest 
phase  of  a  long,  changing  and  endless  job. 
This  phase  is  in  its  infancy.  So  many 
breeds  of  livestock  have  been  established 
and  popularized  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  that  most  of  us  accept 
them  as  breeds  without  digging  into  the 
records  to  find  out  how  they  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  what  constitutes  a  breed.  The 
histories  of  breeds  are  fascinating  to  any¬ 
one  who  likes  livestock  and  history.  The 
questions  that  the  histories  seek  to  an¬ 
swer  increase  one’s  curiosity  about  many 
others  on  which  the  historians  can  throw 
but  little  if  any  light.  Every  breed  his¬ 
tory  necessarily  ends  in  a  fog  before  it 
goes  back  very  far,  but  it  gives'  us  some 
useful  foundation  facts  and  assumptions. 

What  Is  a  Breed? — The  selecting  and 
combining  of  the  foundation  materials 
of  the  breeds  of  livestock,  and  the  fixing 


this  kind  than  of  the  show-yard  kind, 
and,  further,  that  a  great  many  show- 
yard  winners  do  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  even  if  they  possessed  the  ability, 
to  make  high  records.  Under  the  exist¬ 
ing  official  scales  of  points  which  guide 
the  judges  of  the  various  dairy  breeds  at 
the  shows,  any  cow  or  heifer  that  fails 
markedly  to  conform  to  the  scale  of 
points,  lias  no  chance  to  win  a  prize,  even 
though  as  a  producer  she  might  be  or 
come  to  be  the  breed’s  foremost  producer. 
The  dairy  animal  that  lacks  beauty  of 
form  cannot  win  at  the  shows ;  nor  can  it 
be  sold  for  much  more  than  a  killer’s 
price  at  an  auction  of  registered  cattle. 
Therefore,  although  beauty  of  form 
neither  insures  nor  precludes  high  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  pail,  it  still  bears  an  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  price  at  auction  and 
advertising  value  in  the  show-yard,  be¬ 
cause  most  men  of  means  in  the  trade 
will  not  buy  animals  that  offend  their 
sense  of  beauty,  even  though  they  be 
profitable  producers.  These  men  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  ignore  mere 
utility  in  animals,  and  to  limit  their 
purchases  and  interest  to  beauty  of  form, 
along  with  as  high  milk  records  as  they 
can  get.  d.  e.  w. 


A  Safe  Bull  Pen 

Robert  Curren,  of  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y., 
recently  constructed  an  outside  pen  for 
his  bull.  The  general  plan  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture.  Posts  were  set  in  concrete  and  the 
planks  were  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the 
posts  so  that  the  bull  pen  was  entirely 
smooth  inside.  The  pen  is  high  enough 
so  that  the  activities  in  the  yard  outside 
do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
bull. 


Of  course  the  reason  for  constructing 
bull  pens  is  to  keep  valuable  bulls  in 
good  condition  and  for  longer  service.  By 
proper  care  and  exercise  bulls  have  been 
kept  in  service  until  17  or  IS  years  of 
age.  Nothing  improves  the  condition  of 
a  bull  more  surely  or  keeps  him  in  good 
condition  for  prolonged  service  better 


for  handling  the  bull  is  the  first  require¬ 
ment.  A  tread  power  for  exercise  and  a 
breeding  rack  may  be  added  as  circum¬ 
stances  require.  They  are  all  justified 
wherever  a  serious  effort  is  being  made 
to  derive  the  most  from  proved  sires.  If 
proved  bulls  are  not  to  be  fully  utilized, 
then  we  are  blind,  indeed. 


Practical  Bull  Pen 


than  does  regular  exercise.  This  must 
be  taken  into  account  at  the  time  when 
much  effort  is  being  devoted  to  raising 
the  efficiency  of  breeding  herds. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  bull  pens 
and  breeding  racks  may  be  obtained  from 
many  experiment  stations.  A  safe  pen 


The  total  cost  of  construction  of  this 
bull  pen  of  Mr.  Curren’s  for  material 
was  considerable  less  than  $50.  The  pen 
was  constructed  with  regular  hired  help 
during  the  time  when  farm  work  was 
not  pressing.  L.  H.  W. 


of  their  distinctive  characteristics  by  in- 
breeding,  represented  the  work  of  a  few 
men  of  the  last  two  or  three  generations. 
Desiring  to  raise  animals  that  would  win 
in  public  competitions,  or  be  different 
from  those  kept  by  their  neighbors,  oi 
would,  finally,  increase  their  returns  m 
meat,  milk,  wool  and  power,  these  pa¬ 
tient,  obscure  men  eventually  won  so 
many  prizes  and  so  much  public  recog¬ 
nition  that  their  herds,  flocks  and  studs 
commanded  the  patronage  of  royalty  and 
the  wealthy,  who  acclaimed  these  breed¬ 
ers  as  artists  with  a  genius  for  molding 
and  refining  animal  form.  Breeding  stock 
of  their  raising  began  to  sell  at  high 
prices.  Those  who  bought  it  became  in¬ 
terested  in  breeding  better  animals  than 
they  could  buy,  for  they,  too,  desired  to 
win  at  the  shows.  It  was  inevitable  that  . 
those  who  engaged  in  raising,  feeding  and 
showing  fancy  livestock  should  seek  to 
be  conspicuously  classed  above  people 
who  could  not  or  did  not  raise  that  kind. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  they  thought  of 
schemes  whereby  their  animals  might  be 
differentiated  from  those  of  common  or 
unknown  ancestry.  Since  it  was  slow, 
expensive  work  to  produce  show-yard 
winners,  just  as  it  is  now,  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  special  prices  for 
their  animals,  as  well  as  public  honors 
for  theii’  accomplishments  as  breeders. 
Now  ancestor  worship  among  the  races  of 
men  is  a  fact  that  has  long  been  widely 
known.  The  most  logical  scheme  for 
these  pioneer  breeders,  therefore,  was  to 
organize  an  association,  declare  its  ob¬ 
jects,  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
give  their  stock  an  official  breed  name, 
formulate  rules  for  excluding  or  admit¬ 
ting  pedigrees,  fix  membership  and  regis¬ 
tration  fees,  and  thus,  in  short,  to  set  up 
a  ruling  livestock  class  or  caste,  based  on 
ancestors  that  had  received  the  homage 
of  judges  and  onlookers  at  public  ex¬ 
hibitions.  A  breed,  then,  is  the  creation 
and  ward  of  an  organized  and  influential 
minority  of  breeders  of  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent.  But  since  pedigree  _  animals  and 
their  grades  are  widely  distributed,  the 
control  of  the  livestock  industry  has 
worked  into  the  hands  of  the  masses  of 
farmers,  who  have  no  interest  in  pedi¬ 
grees  unless  tlicv  belong  to  and  denote 
animals  that  will  increase  their  net  in¬ 
come.  At  last,  the  economic  motive  is 
taking  the  saddle,  and  every  friend  of  the 
industry  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  stock 
breeding  is  going  forward  on  a  utility 
basis. 

“Utility  and  Beauty.” — Some  breed¬ 
ers  like  to  believe  that  the  highest  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  dairy  animals  is  related  by 
inheritance  to  beauty  of  form.  _  It  used 
to  be  commonly  believed  that,  in  dairy 
cattle,  form  was  correlated  with  function. 
This  view  is  obsolete.  Plenty  of  homely, 
ill-shaped  cows  have  made  remarkably 
high  records;  so  also  have  cows  of  prize- 
winning  exhibition  caliber.  Neither  beau¬ 
ty  of  form  nor  the  lack  of  it.  bears  a 
known  genetic  relationship  to  milk  or  fat 
production.  It  happens  that  most  of  the 
highest  producers  of  all  breeds  are  un¬ 
prepossessing  in  appearance,  but  that 
does  not  make  them  high  producers.  Their 
numerical  predominance  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  more  cows  of 


Red  Rose  keeps  milk  flow  up 
as  the  thermometer  goes  down 

ONLY  a  balanced  ration  will  keep  cows  fit  in  winter,  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  milk.  Now,  when  most  herds  drop  off 
in  production,  when  prices  are  starting  to  go  up, — now ,  is  the 
time  to  make  sure  of  dairy  profits. 

Not  over-feeding  but  proper  feeding  is  the  real  answer  to  con¬ 
stant  milk  flow.  Eshelman  Rose  Red  24  is  a  high  grade, 
complete,  balanced  ration  containing  molasses.  Palatable  and 
digestible,  it  has  kept  many  a  herd  in  good  production,  and 
fills  the  bank  book  as  well  as  the  milk  pail. 

Since  184.2  jour  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge ,  an 
interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


Whitman, 

GOLDEN  ROD  25 
A  high  grade,  high  protein, 
dairy  ration,  without  mo¬ 
lasses.  Palatable  and  highly 
digestible.  Especially  well 
adapted  for  use  with  low 
grade  roughage. 
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Don’t  let  winter 


cripple  egg  profits 


Don’t  let  your  egg  production  fall  off 
just  because  the  weather  gets  cold. 
The  only  things  the  hens  lack  in  winter 
that  they  get  in  summer  are  warmth 
and  Vitamin  D.  And  you  can  supply 
plenty  of  these  by  simply  using  CEL- 
O-GLASS  instead  of  ordinary  glass,  or 
cloth  curtains. 

That  is  not  a  statement,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  proved  evidence.  And  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  equally  positive  that  the  result 
is  a  greatly  increased  egg  production. 
It  is  so  greatly  increased  that  your 
CEL-O-GLASS  is  quickly  paid  for,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  following: 

50  to  60  sq.  ft.  of  CEL-O-GLASS  is 
enough  for  100  hens.  If  those  hens, 
as  a  result,  could  be  made  to  produce 
four  extra  eggs  each  per  winter  month, 
and  eggs  were  selling  at  only  25  i  per 
dozen,  that  would  figure  to  about  $8.00. 
On  this  basis,  your  CEL-O-GLASS 
would  be  paid  for  in  one  month.  After 
that,  everything  would  be  clear  profit. 

You  ought  to  get  such  results. 
Andrew  Christie,  Pres,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Growers’  Association, 
Inc.,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  writes,  “I- can 
truthfully  say  from  my  last  winter’s 
observation,  that  I  am  convinced  that 
the  layers  in  the  part  which  has 
CEL-O-GLASS  front  were  more  active, 
maintained  their  production  longer  and 
their  general  appearance  was  better 
than  those  in  the  part  with  muslin.” 

Last  winter  an  experiment  station 
made  a  test  to  discover  how  much 
difference  in  egg  production  occurs 
when  CEL-O-GLASS  is  used  in  place 
of  glass.  Under  severe  testing  condi¬ 
tions,  the  average  lay  was  10  eggs  per 
pullet  per  month  in  a  CEL-O-GLASS 
house  and  only  5.2  eggs  in  a  glass  front 
house.  92%  in  favor  of  CEL-O-GLASS! 

You  can  get  just  as  good  and  better 
results — and  have  them  year  after  year. 
Properly  installed  CEL-O-GLASS  will 
last  for  years. 

How  CEL-O-GLASS  works 

CEL-O-GLASS  floods  your  laying  house 
with  the  health -giving  ultra-violet 
rays  of  sunlight.  (Remember 
—  these  valuable  rays  are 
barred  out  by  ordinary  glass 
and  soiled  cloth  curtains.) 


These  rays  cause  the  hen’s  blood  to 
manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so  that  she 
makes  better  use  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus — the  bone-building  and  shell¬ 
making  minerals.  You  not  only  get 
more  eggs  but  you  practically  elim¬ 
inate  thin-shelled  eggs.  And  your  hens 
will  end  the  winter  stronger  and  heavier. 

Also,  CEL-O-GLASS  houses  are 
warmer  houses.  At  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  Poultry  Farm,  a 
CEL-O-GLASS  house  registered  an  in¬ 
side  temperature  of  39°  above  when  it 
was  1°  below  zero  outside,  while  a 
house  with  glass  windows — but  identical 
in  every  other  way — registered  only 
10°  above.  For  longest  life  and  correct 
ventilation  install  CEL-O-GLASS  on 
frames  in  a  vertical  position.  Hinge 
frames  to  swing  in  and  to  the  side  or 
up  under  the  roof  during  summer 
months.  Or  construct  frames  to  slide 
down  behind  the  front. 

Other  uses  for  CEL-O-GLASS 

CEL-O-GLASS  in  brooder  houses  reduces 
chick  mortality,  raises  healthy  chicks — in  hog 
houses  prevents  weak  legs.  Good  for  dairy 
barns,  cold  frames,  hot  beds,  back  porches, 
storm  windows,  storm  doors,  and  sleeping 
porches. 

For  your  protection  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 
is  branded.  It  has  been  constantly  improved 
year  by  year — and  this  year,  in  addition,  the 
prices  are  the  lowest  in  6  years.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware,  lumber,  seed  and  feed  stores.  Free 
valuable  blue-print  books  on  poultry  and  hog 
houses,  back  porches  and  cold  frames.  Write 
Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  412,  21  Spruce 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Back  of  CEL-O-GLASS  is  an  8-year  record 
of  performance  on  farms  from  coast  to  coast. 
Many  experiment  stations,  such  as  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Washington,  and  others 
have  proved  its  value. 


INSIST  ON  GENUINE  CEL-O-GLASS 


CEtO-GIASS 

REG  US  PAT  OFF  US  PATENT  1,580,287 

Lowest  prices  since  1924 

T  une  in  on  THE  SUNSHINE. COUNSELLOR...  Poultry  Market  Reports  ... 
Sunshine  Health  Talks.  Every  Friday  at  12:30  noon,  your  time.  Stations  KYW,  WCAU,  KPO, 
KWK,  WREN.  KFAB,  KOA,  WOC,  WHO,  WOW,  WDAF.  At  12:45  p.  m.  Station  KSTP.  At  1:30 
P.  m.  Stations  kdka,  wlw,  WJR.  Coast-to-Coast  Broadcast 


Experience  With  Fowl 
Paralysis 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  confront 
us  in  poultry  raising  was  that  disease 
which  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  termed 
“range  paralysis.”  It  seemed  to  have  no 
respect  for  apparent  glow  of  health,  hut 
would  often  attack  some  of  the  most 
promising  looking  pullets.  Nor  was  it 
confined  to  the  ranging  season  but  might 
just  as  well  come  in  the  Winter. 

At  that  time  it  was  guessed  that  the 
cause  might  be  the  lack  of  vitamin  B,  and 
that  the  disease  was  polyneuritis  which 
may  be  induced  by  such  feeds.  Our 
feeds  were  home  mixed  and  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  were  such  that  we  could  not  see  how 
this  could  be  so.  However,  we  added 
yeast  but  the  disease  persisted.  We  then 
tried  feeding  amply  with  cod-liver  oil  and 
cabbage  but  no  benefits  were  apparent. 

The  next  year  wre  had  about  450  late 
March  pullets  which  began  to  show  the 
disease  early  in  August,  about  the  time 
they  were  beginning  to  lay.  We  had 
planned  to  kill  all  afflicted  birds  believ¬ 
ing  the  disease  might  be  communicable. 
When  we  saw  it  was  taking  some  of  our 
finest  looking  pullets,  we  resolved  to  try 
some  remedial  measures.  It  occurred 
that  aspirin  might  be  helpful,  so  three 
times  a  day  each  diseased  bird  was  given 
one-fourth  of  an  aspirin  tablet.  About 
half  of  those  treated  promptly  recovered, 
and  others  did  so  more  slowly.  Of  course 
some  of  the  worst  ones  died. 

The  disease  has  continued  through  the 
succeeding  years  and  is  still  with  us  but 
we  believe  we  have  it  under  control. 

Our  first  lot  of  chicks  were  hatched 
about  the  middle  of  March  this  year.  They 
were  raised  in  confinement  and  sanitary 
measures  were  most  rigidly  carried  out, 
such  as  very  frequent  cleaning,  liberal 
use  of  disinfectants,  the  wearing  of  rub¬ 
bers  when  entering  the  pen,  etc.  They 
did  finely  until  they  were  about  ready  to 
lay  when  paralysis  again  appeared.  One 
day  one  was  noticed  and  removed,  and 
the  next  day  two  more.  We  wondered 
if  it  could  possibly  be  due  to  worms  so 
they  were  given  individual  treatment. 
The  next  morning  we  found  a  few  worms 
under  the  screens  of  the  dropping  boards. 
W  e  now  believe  these  few  may  have 
been  obtained  from  segmented  eggs  blown 
in  by  the  wind.  After  this  treatment  we 
have  had  no  further  cases  of  paralysis 
among  them.  Those  already  afflicted 
were  treated  for  worms  and  this  was 
followed  with  the  aspirin.  All  recovered 
although  two  were  rather  slow  in  doing 
so. 

In  contrast  with  these  is  a  lot  hatched 
May  15.  These  were  purchased  from  an 
out-of-town  breeder  who,  without  notice, 
delivered  them  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
designated  time,  thus  catching  us  un¬ 
prepared.  We  usually  do  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  disinfecting  and  i cleaning 
for  the  chicks  because  it  pays  well.  In 
this  case  we  had  to  slight  a  few  things. 
The  result  was  our  first  experience  with 
coeeidiosis.  Ordinarily  our  feeding  sched¬ 
ule  has  prevented  the  disease.  Several 
apparently  uncured  victims  have  sub¬ 
sequently  developed  a  form  of  paralysis. 
The  treatment  for  worms  has  not  proven 
beneficial  with  them. 

Our  observations  of  the  general  symp¬ 
toms  supplemented  with  microscopic  ex¬ 
aminations  lead  us  to  believe  there  are 
two  diseases  instead  of  one.  In  the  first 
the  birds  are  well  pigmented,  are  in  fairly 
good  flesh,  their  digestive  organs  seem 
normal  except  the  presence  of  a  worm 
or  two,  retain  their  appetite  and  are 
able  to  hobble  around  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  never  losing  use  of  the  affected 
members.  In  the  second  the  birds  are 
pale,  rather  light,  have  little  or  no 
appetite,  the  intestines  and  cecae  are 
inflamed  or  thickened  and  the  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  progresses  so  rapidly  the 
birds  are  soon  helpless.  The  first  type 
responds  fairly  well  to  treatment,  but 
the  second  does  not.  With  the  latter, 
forced  feeding  is  necessary  and  the 
recovery  slow’,  if  at  all.  When  cured 
they  are  merely  culls.  In  any  case  we 
do  not  spend  further  time  on  a  bird 
does  not  respond  to  treatment  in  three 
or  four  days  and  none  of  the  latter  have. 

As  we  see  it  now,  there  seem  to  be 
two  ways  out  of  the  disease:  (1)  prevent 
worm  infection  and  (2)  prevent  cocci- 
diosis,  and,  if  the  chicks  are  attacked, 
remove  permanently  any  that  do  not 
respond  to  treatment. 

New  Jersey  beet  e.  teachout. 


December  C,  1930 

Improving  Ration 

I  have  a  large  garden,  keep  250  hens 
and  have  some  fruit.  My  poultry  for¬ 
mula  is  as  follows:  200  lbs.  meal,  100 
lbs.,  bran,  100  lbs.  Red-dog,  100  lbs.  pul¬ 
verized  oats,  100  lbs.  meat  scrap,  50  per 
cent  protein.  Shall  I  use  any  dried  skim- 
milk?  I  have  mangel  beets,  not  much 
cabbage,  will  use  Alfalfa  meal.  How  much 
cod-liver  oil  should  I  use?  I  have  been 
here  five  years  and  had  no  manure  on 
garden,  only  from  poultry.  Would  it  be 
better  to  sow  broadcast  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  acid  phosphate?  w.  D.  c. 

Your  mash  contains  a  good  amount  of 
animal  protein  in  the  meat  scrap  if  this 
if  of  good  grade.  The  addition  of  dried 
skim-milk  is  not  necessary,  though  50  lbs. 
would  improve  the  mash  and,  where  green 
feed  is  not  available,  one-tenth  part  of 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal  may  be  substituted. 
Cod-liver  oil  during  the  Winter,  in  the 
absence  of  green  feed,  helps  also,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  improving  hatehability  of 
eggs  in  the  Spring.  One  pint  of  good  oil 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  sufficient. 
Three  pounds  of  fine  salt  to  500  lbs.  of 
mash  may  be  used,  and  is  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  good  laying  mash.  Charcoal 
is  as  well  fed  separately  if  it  is  desired 
to  use  it,  as  should  be  oyster  shells  and 
grit.  Muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  supplement  poultry  manure, 
supplying  the  phosphorus  and  potash 
that  are  relatively  deficient  in  poultry 
droppings.  They  may  be  spread  broad¬ 
cast,  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  or  a  mixed  fertilizer  containing 
these  elements  with  little  or  no  nitrogen 
may  be  conveniently  used.  m.  b.  d. 


Cost  of  Raising  Chicks 

Will  you  tell  the  cost  of  raising  1,000 
White  Leghorn  chicks  to  the  age  of  10 
weeks?  What  I  mean  is  for  feed. 

New  Jersey.  k.  a.  c. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  definite  costs  of 
raising  chicks  can  be  given  without  know¬ 
ing  how  the  chicks  are  fed,  what  they 
are  fed,  what  amounts  of  foods  are  given 
and  the  prices  of  the  feeds  used.  Costs 
vary  with  all  these  factors,  are  not  likely 
to  be  twice  alike,  and  can  be  only  ap¬ 
proximately  given.  Tables  of  costs  have 
been  compiled,  however,  and  serve  as  a 
guide. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
published  figures  showing  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  4.000  White  Leghorn  chicks  in  con¬ 
finement  at  that  station  in  the  year  1929. 
The  amounts  and  prices  of  grain  and 
mash  fed  for  four-week  periods  are  given. 
These  figures,  because  of  the  number  of 
chicks  involved,  are  valuable  as  a  guide. 
They  apply  to  100  chicks,  as  given. 

At  eight  weeks  of  age,  400  Leghorn 
chicks  had  consumed  393  lbs.  of  mash, 
costing  $12.86,  or  13  cents  per  chick. 
Grain  was  then  evidently  added  to  the 
ration,  and  at  12  weeks  of  age,  97  lbs, 
of  grain  at  a  cost  of  $2.01  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  with  the  mash,  making  the  total 
amount  of  grain  and  mash  consumed  at 
this  age  727  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  $22.34,  or 
22  cents  per  chick  for  all  the  food  given, 
exclusive  of  green  stuffs,  grit,  etc. 

As  a  check  upon  this,  you  may  take 
figures  given  by  the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  showing  that  it  took 
5.86  lbs.  of  feed  to  bring  a  Leghorn  to 
broiler  size  (1.56  lbs.)  at  11  weeks  of 
age.  m.  B.  D. 


Broiler  Business 

Will  you  advise  me  if  the  raising  of 
chicks,  both  male  and  female,  to  be  sold 
to  the  market  as  broilers,  would  be  a 
paying  business?  Can  enough  be  raised 
on  one  acre  of  ground  to  make  it  pay? 
What  breed  would  you  advise?  L.  c. 

This  business  can  scarcely  be  recom¬ 
mended  under  ordinary  circumstances  for 
the  general  market.  It  is  true  that 
broilers  are  used  all  the  time  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  but  at  times 
they  get  in  considerable  surplus  so  that 
the  price  is  low.  This  is  because  the 
young  roosters  from  flocks  intended  to 
be  kept  for  laying  purposes  have  to  be 
culled  out  and  sold  as  broilers,  and  thus 
the  market  is  overdone,  not  by  those  who 
are  in  the  broiler  business  solely  bat  by 
those  who  are  selling  their  by-product  as 
broilers.  If  one  were  somewhere  where 
a  considerable  local  trade  might  be 
worked  up,  such  as  in  a  rather  large 
interior  town,  it  might  be  possible  to 
specialize  in  broilers  of  such  types  as 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  but  to  go  into  the  business 
in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  we  cannot 
recommend. 
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This  feed,  complete  in  vitamins,  makes  up  what 


layers  lose  by  being  confined 


Even  city  flat-dwellers  don’t  live  as 
artificial  a  life  as  the  average  laying  hen 
today.  Yet  we  ask  her  to  do  many  times 
the  work  that  Nature  intended. 

That’s  why  Pratts  put  an  abundance 
of  Sunshine  Vitamin  D  into  their  butter¬ 
milk  laying  mash.  It  gives  layers  all  the 
health-spark  of  rich  June  sunshine  right 
in  the  shortest,  darkest  days  of  the 
year.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  cod -liver 
oil  or  any  other  special  Vitamin  D 
mixture  if  you  use  Pratts.  Here,  right 
in  the  feed,  is  all  laying  hens 
need  to  keep  them  alive, 
vigorous,  healthy, productive 
as  birds  on  summer  range. 

Vitamin  D  is  only  one  of 
the  four  vitamins  necessary 
to  poultry  that  Pratts  guar¬ 
antee  in  this  mash.  Both 
Vitamins  A  and  B  are  es¬ 
sential  to  eggs,  bodyweight, 
constitutional  vigor.  Unless 
food  contains  enough  of 
them  to  be  effective,  the  egg 
value  of  the  best  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  fats  and 
minerals  is  lost. 


And  here’s  still  another  great  service 
that  few  ever  expected  from  a  laying 
mash !  A  guaranteed  supply  of  Vitamin 
E  to  prevent  sterile  eggs  that  result 
from  a  feed  lack  of  this  vitamin ! 

Think  of  it.  A  feed  for  laying  hens 
that  eliminates  one  of  the  big  causes 
of  unhatchable  eggs,  lack  of  Vitamin 
E.  What  a  difference  it  makes.  No 
longer  can  heavy  laying  so 
drain  breeders  of  this  vitamin 
that  the  eggs  you  most  want 
to  be  fertile,  turn  out  sterile. 
Feed  them  Pratts.  Build  up 
and  replenish  this  precious 
Vitamin  E  with  every 
mouthful  of  feed  they  take  in. 
Complete  in  Vitamins!  A 
great  plus  value  to  the 
laying  mash  always 
famous  for  its  well- 
balanced  nourishment. 
Its  splendid  animal 
and  cereal  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  fats. 


And  essential  minerals  like  iodine, 
calcium,  phosphorus,  salt.  Yet  with 
all  this  added  value,  Pratts  costs  not 
one  penny  more  than  any  other  good 
feed. 

We  urge  you  to  see  your  Pratt  dealer. 
He  also  recommends  Pratts  broiler 
mash  for  making  big,  fat  broilers  in 
record  time,  either  semi -confined  or 
battery  feeding.  And  Pratts  buttermilk 
fattening  mash  for  making  prize  holiday 
poultry. 

THE  POULTRYMAN’S  VITAMIN  GUIDE 

The  vitamin  story  is  as  important  as  it  is  mysterious  to 
most  of  us.  We  had  a  man  who  knows  a  lot  about  them, 
make  up  a  poultry  vitamin  guide,  sent  free  and  post¬ 
paid  to  any  poultryman  on  request,  Pratt  Food  Co.,  124 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  12. 

Name . 

Town . 

R.F.D . .  State . 


ppiTW&to#  LAYING  MASH 
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Qorton’s 

MlOLOaiCAUT  nilTM 
ram 

T/TAMTSS  A—O 

Cod  Liver 
Oil 


Better  Codfish 
— Better  Oil 


ORTON’S  Vitamin-Proved  Cod 
Liver  Oil  gets  results — and  for  a 
very  real  reason.  The  company  that 
makes  it  is  the  largest  fishing  organi¬ 
zation  in  America  and  has  practically  first 
pick  of  all  the  best  codfish  caught  off  the 
Atlantic  coast.  That  is  why  it  is  so  rich  in 
vitamins  and  why  it  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Gallon  to  try  only 
$2  45.  Send  no  money — pay  the  postman. 
If  Gorton’s  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  we’ll  refund 
your  money.  Send  NOW.  Folder  free. 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO. 
Dept.  R-112.  Gloucester.  Mass. 

COD  LIVER 
OIL 


CJortons 


For  Poultry,  Livestock  and  Pets 
Contains  Most  Vitamins 


Good  Housing 

Without  Carpentering  Cheaper 
Than  Home-Made 

A  snug,  warm  house,  properly  designed  for 
light,  ventilation  and  convenience  can  he  had 
ready-built  in  sections  for  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  the  materials  alone.  Write 
today  for  our 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses 

Shows  buildings  for  _ ssA 

small  and  large  flocks, 

priced  from  $10.00  up.  -  -5 


E.G.  YOUNG  CO 


KILLS  103  RATS 
ON  NEBRASKA  FARM 


A  Nebraska  farmer  killed  103  rats 
in  12  hours  with  K-R-0  (Kills  Rats 
Only),  the  product  made  by  a  special 
process  of  squill,  an  ingredient  highly 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  sure  death  to  rats  and 
mice  but  harmless  to  dogs,  cats, 
poultry  or  even  baby  chicks.  K-R-0 
is  today  America’s  most  widely  used 
rat  and  mouse  exterminator.  Sold  by 
druggists  on  money  back  guarantee. 


INSULATED  ROSS  WAY 


Metal  Brooder  House 
of  controlled  Feat  and 
moisture.  Many  sizes. 
Exclusive  feature,  Ross 
Walline  Feeders  (fill 
outside,  feed  inside), 
windows  giving  light  in  trough.  Ross 
I  System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losses.  Write 
I  today  for  information.  B uy  Now — Pay  Later. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

I  Check  items  wanted.  310  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Laying  Houses  ■  Silos 
Cribs  ■  Feeders  ■  Barn  Equipment 


Select  Your  Breeding 
Turkeys  Now  for  1931 

The  Montcalm  Farm’s  strain  of  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  are  heavy-set,  thick- fleshed, 
early-maturing,  easy-fattening,  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  They  have  correct  color  markings 
and  win  at  the  shows.  They  are  also  prolific 
layers.  We  can  furnish  unrelated  high-class 
toms  and  hens  from  the 

Montcalm  Farm’s  strain. 

Write  for  description  and  ..Jfj&jk. 

prices  on  Montcalm  Farm’s 
turkeys  fo^  your  next  year's 

MONTCALM 

GAME  FAR 

White  Rock  Chicks  !ooewithaearlyoroers 

Flocks  Headed  By  200-286-Egg  Pedigreed  Males 

Winners  of  five  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
t  e-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Flocks  on  free  range. 
Blood-tested.  Catalog  free.  Cockerels  lor  sale. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  -  Box  35  -  ELIDA,  OHIO 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

512  per  100;  $110  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  1'.  EWING  Kt.  1  MeCLUHE,  PA. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100-$12.00  500-$57.50  1000-$110.00 

SMITH’S  VALL0N1A  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Head  Lice  on  Chickens 

My  chickens  have  head  lice,  what 
would  you  suggest  as  treatment?  c.  w. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Any  simple  grease  is  fatal  to  lice  if 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  A  little 
lard,  vaseline  or  other  grease  may  be 


yellow  vegetables,  milk  and  cod-liver  oil 
to  supply  the  needed  vitamins  in  the 
ration.  A  pint  or  more  of  cod-liver  oil 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash,  with  whatever 
green  stuffs  that  are  available,  should 
suffice  to  supply  these  vitamins. 

M.  B.  D. 


smeared  over  the  skin  beneath  the 
feathers  of  the  head  to  reach  the  lice 
there,  and  the  application  repeated  within 
10  days  or  two  weeks. 

A  powder  known  as  sodium  fluoride 
may  be  purchased  at  drug  stores  and  is 
very  effective  in  louse  control.  This  is 
applied  by  working  a  pinch  of  it  down 
between  the  feathers  over  several  parts 
of  the  fowl’s  body,  including  the  head. 
Beneath  each  Wing,  upon  the  back,  the 
neck,  head  and  beneath  the  vent. 

Another  easily  applied  substance  is 
blue  ointment.  A  bit  of  this  that  can  be 
held  on  the  end  of  the  forefinger  is 
smeared  over  the  skin  beneath  the  fluff. 
While  this  is  not  so  effective  for  head 
lice  as  direct  applications  to  that  part,  it 
is  very  efficient  in  destroying  the  lice 
upon  other  parts  of  the  bird’s  body,  even 
though  applied  in  this  one  place. 

Another  lice  remover  of  more  recent 
reputation  is  black-leaf  40,  a  liquid 
tobacco  preparation  that  may  be  run 
lengthwise  upon  the  top  of  perch  in  a 


Preparing  Pullets  for 
Winter 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  my 
March  pullets,  they  are  losing  their 
feathers  around  their  head.  It  looks 
like  molt.  What  would  you  feed  them? 
They  have  had  mash  rations ;  18  lbs. 
corn  and  wheat  at  night;  mash  all  the 
time.  They  are  underweight.  How  much 
mash  should  they  eat  in  a  week?  Will 
it  pay  me  to  keep  through  molt?  There 
are  about  550  and  I  am  getting  three 
dozen  eggs  a  day.  They  have  water  all 
time  and  oyster  shell.  b.  w.  d. 

If  these  are  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
they  should  weigh  at  least  three  and 
one-half  pounds  each  before  beginning  to 
lay  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
neck  molts  by  getting  them  into  their 
Winter  quarters  before  laying  has  really 
begun,  feeding  them  enough  of  a  properly 
balanced  ration  to  maintain  weight  and 
avoiding  sudden  changes  in  methods  of 
feeding  and  care.  Egg  production  should 
reach  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  in  November, 
or  20  eggs  daily  for  each  100  pullets. 


Geese  at  Their  Barrel  Drinking  Place 


small  stream  or  ribbon  shortly  before  the 
birds  go  to  roost.  The  fumes  arising 
from  this  during  the  night  reach  the  lice 
upon  the  fowls. 

Black-leaf  40  is  poisonous,  a  fact  that 
should  be  remembered  in  handling  it.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  poultry 
supplies  or  those  who  handle  the  things 
in  use  by  florists  and  gardeners. 

M.  B.  D. 


Water  Barrel  For  Geese 

The  picture  shows  part  of  our  flock  of 
geese  and  drinking  tub  made  out  of  an  old 
barrel.  Every  other  stave  is  cut  out  at 
the  third  hoop.  Geese  can  reach  in  and 
drink,  yet  cannot  get  over  into  the  water. 
The  tub  holds  five  pails  of  water. 

New  York.  myron  fidler. 


Blind  Pullets 

I  have  2,000  pullets,  most  of  them 
laying  well.  I  am  having  some  trouble 
with  blindness.  The  eyes  gradually  change 
color  and  become  grey  and  have  a  dead 
glassy  look.  These  pullets  have  all  been 
wormed  and  are  in  good  flesh  and  seem 
to  be  perfectly  healthy.  Could  you  give  me 
any  information  regarding  this  trouble? 
It  seems  to  be  almost  like  a  disease  and 
I  have  found  quite  a  number  among  those 
laying  good  and  among  those  just  housed. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  B. 

Blindness  may  occur  in  chronic  cocci- 
diosis,  a  form  of  this  trouble  that  does 
not  make  its  appearance  usually  until 
the  young  birds  are  three  months  of  age 
or  older.  It  may  also  accompany  roup. 
As  to  blindness  shown  only  by  a  ground 
glass  appearance  of  the  eye,  with  the  bird 
otherwise  in  health,  I  am  not  able  to 
say  what  the  cause  is. 

Lack  of  vitamin  A  in  the  food  will 
also  bring  about  disease  of  the  eyes, 
while  a  similar  lack  of  vitamin  B  may 
be  responsible  for  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  structures. 

Without  further  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  this  case,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  see  that  the  flock  gets 
sufficient  green  stuff,  yellow  corn  or 


With  a  laying  mash  always  before  them, 
100  pullets  will  consume  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  10  quarts  of  scratch  grain  daily, 
say  from  eight  to  12  quarts  per  100. 

As  a  quart  of  ordinary  scratch  grains 
will  weigh  about  one  and  one  half 
pounds,  this  would  mean  that  550  pullets 
would  consume  from  66  to  99  pounds  of 
scratch  grain  daily,  in  addition  to  all 
the  dry  mash  that  they  will  eat.  These 
are,  of  course,  only  approximate  figures 
but  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  show  about 
what  may  be  expected.  If,  as  you  say, 
you  have  been  feeding  only  18  pounds  of 
scratch  grain  daily  to  550  pullets,  the 
underweight  and  the  neck  molting  with 
light  production  is  easily  accounted  for. 
It  is  the  whole  grain  that  fattens  and 
this  should  be  fed  as  pullets  approach 
laying  age  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring 
them  to  maturity  in  ample  flesh.  To 
allow  them  to  go  into  Winter  quarters 
poor  in  flesh  is  to  postpone  production 
until  they  have  gained  weight  and  have 
become  ready  to  make  eggs  from  surplus 
fat  not  needed  for  maintaining  the  body. 
I  judge  that  your  pullets  should  have  a 
moderate  feeding  of  scratch  grain  in-  the 
morning  and  all  that  they  will  eat  at 
night,  regardless  of  quantity,  and  that, 
until  they  have  gained  weight,  they  will 
not  lay  well. 

While  the  mash  should  not  be  re¬ 
stricted,  the  more  fattening  whole  grains 
appear  to  be  the  greatest  need  now.  This 
is  assuming  that  there  is  no  disease 
among  them  and  that  the  lack  of  weight 
and  poor  laying  may  be  accounted  for  by 
too  little  corn  and  wheat  in  late  Summer 
and  Fall  when  these  pullets  should  have 
been  getting  ready  for  Winter  produc¬ 
tion.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be 
done  now  to  correct  this  save  more 
liberal  feeding,  with  good  care  otherwise. 
Whether  or  not  the  final  results  will 
show  a  satisfactory  profit,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  If  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained 
for  them  from  some  one  who  wishes  to 
take  the  chance  of  future  profit,  it  might 
be  best  to  dispose  of  them  now. 

M.  B.  D. 


THE  BIGGEST  HELP  you  can  get 
toward  more  poultry  profits — “the 
most  ideas  per  square  inch”.  Seven 
“secrets”  of  greater  poultry  suc¬ 
cess.  All  this  and  much  more  in 
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Sellersville  510,  Pa. 
Subscribe  now — 7  months  for  10c 


MOSS 

1"  RADII 


_  BROILER  R.  I. 

farm  CHICKS  REDS 

All  breeders  are  100#  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor, giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


HUBBARD  %% 

farM5  red 


(HICKS 


are  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  satis¬ 
faction.  We  hatch  every  week  in  the 
year.  All  breeding  birds  blood-tested. 

CATALOG  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  P.  0.  Box  154,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Imrlov/' 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
>  egg  and  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Tells 
how  to  control  coccidiosis. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Box  R-12,  Chestertown,  Md. 


PARKS' BARKED  BOCKS 

Eggs  and  Chicks  NOW  AT  1918  PRICES 


Parks’ 


Strain  is  America’s  greatest  laying  strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  for  eggs  and  standai  dqualitiea 
since  1889.  Records  of  148 eggs  in  118  days  Lots 
of  300  eggers  up  to  329  in  a  year.  Customers  re¬ 
port  flock  averages  up  to  271  and  profit  per  hen 
up  to  $8.09.  Winners  in  40  laying  contests. 

Get  Free  Catalog 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


p  h  r c  cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  \  F.O.B. 

10  q  “  -  -  -  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Darrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  4S-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 

48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1 ,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultryman,  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April.  Plica 
$1X0  perlOOO.  Send  for  catalog— it’s  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  ISXSSSfOS. 

large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con- 
srautly  improvingand  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices— it's  free.  8L1IOF.N  KOKN’is  II AT€1I K K  Y, 
34»  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Rhone  2-Itioa 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY  -TANCRED  &  OTHER  STRAINS 

You  will  be  surprised  at  our  prices  for  February  and 
March.  Write  at  once  for  circular  and  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  It.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  qZZ,  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100#  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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MAY  HATCHED 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Good  stock,  $1.25  ea. 


Pullets 


BROOK3IDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

dr as.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


tarred  Rock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 


^“Chicks for  Broilers  32?» 

prices.  C.  C.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


Premium  Chicks  While  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

Suunyslde  Poultry  Farm  Friendship,  N.  A  . 


BREEDING  COCKERELS— R.  I  Reds,  trapnested  stock, 
disease  free.  F.  S.  Chapin,  Lon  gin  endow.  Mass. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 


ESBENSHADE'S  Tnrt/aun  Special  prices  early 

Champion  Strain  OlUnZB  ■  U  T  K  0  j  o  orders.  Write  us  be¬ 
fore  buying  elsewhere.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ronks,  Pemu 


Tlirlzotrc  Bronze  Breeders,  unusual  matings,  reason 
I  U1  ney  A  able.  Myrtle  lie  Genova,  Coeymans  Hollow,  N.  Y 


Colored  &  Blue 
MUSCOVY 


nirrlzc  blue  RIBBON  FARMS 
lTUOKb  Lorraine,  New  York 
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Amount  of  Grain  for  Hens  The  Prevention  of  Scarlet  has  been  used  too  short  a  time  to  warrant 


What  amount  of  whole  corn  should  I 
feed  to  100  Leghorn  hens  at  night,  and 
what  amount  of  scratch  feed  in  morning? 

New  Jersey.  h.  L- 

Feed  all  the  whole  grain,  corn  alone  or 
mixed  scratch  grain,  at  night,  just  before 
the  fowls  go  to  roost,  that  they  will  eat. 
Never  mind  the  weight.  Whole  corn  is 
good  for  the  night  feeding  as  it  lasts 
longer  before  being  fully  digested  than 
ground  or  cracked  grains.  Winter  nights 
are  long  and  crops  become  empty  before 
daylight.  If  the  nights  are  not  shortened 
by  lighting  the  pen,  feed  late  at  night 
and  early  the  next  morning. 

The  amount  of  scratch  grain  that 
should  be  fed  in  the  morning  will  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  upon  the  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  fowls.  If  they  have  a  dry  mash 
always  before  them,  only  a  little  grain 
need  be  fed  in  the  morning.  Some  feed¬ 
ers  give  none  then.  A  small  amount  of 
morning  grain  encourages  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  tiie  less  palatable  dry  mash 
through  the  day,  but  it  is  probably  best 
to  give  a  little  then,  and  perhaps  a 
smaller  amount  at  noon,  unless  a  moist 
mash  is  fed  at  the  later  time. 

In  any  case,  do  not  feed  by  measure  or 
weight.  Give  all  the  food  that  the  fowls 
will  eat  if  you  want  Winter  eggs,  taking 
particular  pains  to  fill  them  up  at  night, 
so  that  there  may  not  be  a  long  period 
of  cold  in  the  morning  before  they  have 
anything  in  their  crops.  Here  is  where 
artificial  lighting  helps  if  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  and  water  accompanies  it 

M.  B.  D. 


Fever 

The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  recently  emphasized  the  fact 
that  each  new  case  of  scarlet  fever  is 
derived  from  some  previous  case  of  the 
disease.  The  scarlet  fever  germ  is  present 
in  the  discharges  from  the  mouth,  nose 
and  throat  of  the  sick.  When  there  is  a 
discharge  from  the  ears,  as  a  result  of 
ear  complications,  this  discharge  also 
may  be  infectious.  This  is  true  of  other 
pus  discharges,  as  from  abscesses,  lhe 


a  statement  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
immunity  so  produced. 

Trouble  with  Hydraulic 
Ram 

Would  the  delivery  pipe  of  a  ram  have 
any  effect  on  ram  not  working  where 
the  pipe  is  placed  underground  about 
2  ft.  and  about  half  way  from  ram 
to  outlet,  ground  lowers  and  then  rises 
at  outlet?  The  ram  has  a  7  ft.  lift^and 
is  5  ft.  below  spring;  drive  pipe  25  ft. 
long.  It  will  not  work.  The  ram  has  been 
in  use  two  years  delivering  from  opposite 


disease  is  transmitted  from  those  sick  side  with  an  18  ft.  lift. 


J.  R.  B. 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

We  bought  a  June  hatching  of  90 
White  Leghorn  chickens.  For  the  last 
month  or  more  they  have  died  one  by 
one  until  we  have  only  about  one-third 
of  the  flock  left.  They  turn  black  about 
the  bill  and  then  begin  to  act  dumpish 
and  soon  die.  H.  c.  s. 

New  York 

It  would  require  an  autopsy  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case 
of  these  chickens  but  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  coccidiosis  in  a  somewhat 
chronic  form  may  be  responsible.  If, 
upon  opening  several  of  the  dead  chicks, 
you  find  the  blind  guts,  or  ceca,  attached 
to  the  intestines  distended  with  cheesy 
matter  you  may  take  this  diagnosis, 
though  chronic  coccidiosis  affects  other 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  well, 
or,  perhaps,  more  severely.  There 
is  nothing  that  you  can  do  for  these 
ailing  chicks ;  it  would  be  a  misfortune 
if  any  of  them  lived.  M.  B.  D. 


with  scarlet  fever  to  the  well  who  come 
in  contact  with  them,  because  these  dis¬ 
charges  get  on  the  hands  or  _  mucous 
membrane  of  such  persons.  The  infection 
is  caused  by  direct  contact,  as  by  kissing; 
or  by  being  sprayed  with  the  infected 
nose  or  throat  discharges,  in  the  act  of 
coughing,  sneezing  or  talking  (droplet 
infection)  ;  or  indirectly  through  various 
objects,  such  as  drinking  cups,  candy, 
apples,  pencils,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
towels,  and  the  like,  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  mouth  or  infected  with 
the  discharge  of  those  sick  with  scarlet 
fever.  . 

Scarlet  fever  can  be  transmitted  from 
the  time  of  onset  until  the  infectious 
agent  is  no  longer  present  in  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat,  or  in 
unnatural  discharges,  as  from  a  running 
ear  which  has  appeared  as  a  complication 
in  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  definitely 
identifying  the  germ  of  scarlet  fever,  it  has 
thus  for  not  proved  feasible  to  determine 
the  duration  of  communicability  of  scarlet 
fever  bv  throat  culture,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  diphtheria.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  it  is  probable  that  uncom¬ 
plicated  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  no 
longer  infectious  in  the  fourth  week  of 
the  attack. 

The  spread  of  a  number  of  communi¬ 
cable  diseases  is  assisted  by  the  agency 
of  “carriers,”  i.  e.,  apparently  well 
persons  who  harbor  virulent  germs  in 
their  bodies.  These  carriers  consist  of 
the  “missed  cases,”  viz.,  (in  the  case  of 
scarlet  fever)  those  persons  who  have 
suffered  from  scarlatinal  sore  throat 
alone,  without  a  recognized  eruption ; 
those  persons  who  have  not  been  sick 
enough  to  go  to  bed  or,  possibly,  even 
complain  of  their  symptoms ;  and  the 
convalescent  “carrier,”  the  child  who, 
after  an  attack  is  allowed  to  mingle  with 
his  playmates  too  soon,  or  who  continues 
to  harbor  the  contagion  in  his  nose  and 
throat  for  a  long  time  after  apparent 
recovery.  Such  persons  play  a  part  in 
spreading  scarlet  fevei\ 

Within  recent  years  a  test  has  been 


Where  conditions  permit  of  its  use  the 
ram  is  one  of  thre  most  simple  and  efficient 
methods  of  pumping  water.  A  portion  of 
the  water  is  lifted  to  a  height  above  the 
source  by  the  hammer-like  blows  caused 
by  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  water  in 
the  drive  pipe  when  the  waste  or  impetus 
valve  closes.  In  order  that  the  waste 
valve  may  open  again  in  preparation  for 
the  next  ramming  stroke,  the  column  of 
water  in  the  drive  pipe  must  rebound 
slightly  after  each  ramming  stroke,  and 
to  bring  this  about  there  must  be  an 
elastic  cushion  of  compressed  air  main¬ 
tained  in  the  air  bell.  Through  the  valve 
in  the  base  of  the  air  bell  the  water 
column  strikes  against  this  air  pressure 
and  rebounds  slightly  as  the  valve  closes. 

The  air  pressure  is  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  ram,  and  without  it  the 
ram  will  refuse  or  cease  to  work.  It  is 
usually  maintained  by  the  back  pressure 
or  resistance  to  flow  in  the  delivery  pipe 
caused  by  the  height  to  which  the  water 
must  be  lifted  and  pipe  friction  if  the 
pipe  is  a  long  one.  To  secure  sufficient 
back  pressure  from  height  alone,  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  must 
be  at  least  twice  the  fall  in  the  drive- 
pipe.  In  the  case  mentioned  the  drive- 
pipe  fall  is  5  ft.  while  the  lift  is  seven 
which  does  not  give  sufficient  back 
pressure  to  permit  working. 

The  condition  can  probably  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  use  of  a  pressure  valve 
placed  in  the  delivery  line.  With  the 
pressure  valve  set  as  10  lbs.  the  equiva¬ 
lent  lift  would  be  about  23  ft.,  which 
should  cause  the  ram  to  work  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

A  makeshift  method  of  trying  this  out 
is  as  follows :  Place  a  faucet  or  valve 
on  the  discharge  end  of  the  delivery  pipe 
and  after  working  the  waste  valve  of 
the  ram  by  hand  the  delivery  pipe  begins 
to  discharge  at  the  upper  end,  close  the 
valve.  If  the  ram  stops  have  a  helper 
start  it  again  and  then  open  the  valve 
a  very  little.  By  keeping  the  valve  nearly 
closed,  so  that  the  water  escapes  in  a 
very  small  stream  under  pressure,  the 
ram  should  work.  The  valve  may  be 


R.  H.  s. 


Mixing  Poultry  Feed 

I  wish  a  laying  mash  for  Leghorns, 
in  pounds  instead  of  percentage.  I  want 
to  use,  bran,  cornmeal,  middlings,  Alt  alia 
leaf  meal,  beef  scraps  and  gluten  meal. 
For  scratch  grain  1  mix  100  lbs.  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat.  G.  F.  H. 

New  York 

A  good  mash  mixture  from  the  ingre¬ 
dients  you  mention  may  be  made  by 
combining  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  standard  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  heavy  oats,  or  barley  and 
beef  scrap  (50-55  per  cent).  Another  pait 
of  gluten  feed — not  gluten  meal — may  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  above,  though 
some  poultrymen  do  not  like  this  in  the 
ration. 

If  an  abundance  of  green  feed  is  not 
available,  10  or  15  pounds  of  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal  may  be  added  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
the  mash  mixture.  Coarsely  ground 
wheat  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the 
cornmeal  if  desired  to  use  this  new 
cheaper  grain,  though  most  poultrymen 
will  not  care  to  cut  cornmeal  out  entirely. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Weekly  Hatches. 

Dept.  A, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


WALKER  FARMS 


white  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

grow  into  big,  straight-backed,  flop-combed,  early  lay¬ 
ing,  money-making  pullets  bred  from  blood-tested, 
trapnested  stock  for  heavy  production  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  Circular  free.  WALKER  FARMS,  Vineland,  X.  J. 
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Chickens  Getting  Blind 

I  have  200  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
and  another  pen  of  same ;  first  pen  set  en 
months  old,  second  five.  In  both  pens 
I  have  chickens  going  blind.  e.  l.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Blindness  may  result  from  a  nutrition¬ 
al  disorder  caused  by  lack  of  certain 
vitamins  in  the  ration,  such  vitamins  as 
are  found  in  green  leafy  vegetables  and 
cod-liver  oil.  If  your  pullers  are  not  get¬ 
ting  a  liberal  supply  of  green  food,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  add  one  to  two 
pints  of  cod-liver  oil  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
the  mash  fed  for  a  time  and  perhaps 
continue  through  the  Winter  with  one 
pint  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  as  a 
routine  measure.  21* 


developed  to  J?pu.err?j”.e,^ f^jffi^th^Diek  °Pened  gradually  until  the  largest  stream 
scarlet  fever.  This  test  IS  called  the  LUCK  £  the  ram  will  carry  and  still  maintain 

test  (so  named  for  the  doctor  who  de-  ^/fficient  back  ressure  Fs  reached  * 
v el  oped  it),  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  •  “  e  f^ct  that  the  deliver?  pipe  has  a 
the  Schick  test  for  determining  suscepti-  curVe  in  it  as  described  should  make  no 

bility  to  diphtheria.  This  test  utilizes  the  Sifflrence  with  thf  operation  of  the  ram 
toxin  or  poison  which  has  been  produced  wun  me  operation  or  tne  ram. 

by  germs  known  as  scarlet  fever  strep¬ 
tococci.  A  minute  amount  of  this  toxin 
is  injected  into  the  skin  (usually  of  the 
forearm).  If  the  child  is  susceptible,  a 
red  area  about  half  the  size  of  a  dime, 
or  larger,  will  appear  at  the  site  of  in¬ 
jection  in  about  24  hours.  _  The  scarlet 
fever  streptococcus  toxin  is  made  by 
growing  the  hemolytic  streptococci  of 
scarlet  fever  in  .broth  for  a  few  days. 

The  germs  are  then  carefully  filtered 
out,  while  the  toxin,  being  soluble,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  broth. 

In  addition  to  using  this  toxin  to  test 
susceptibility  to  scarlet  fever,  larger 
amounts  of  the  same  toxin  may  be  given 
to  susceptible  individuals  to  render  them 
insusceptible  to  the  toxin  of  _  the  scarlet 
fever  streptococcus.  When  this  ability  to 
resist  the  toxin  is  developed  by  injecting 
the  toxin,  it  appears  within  a  few  weeks. 

At  present  five  doses  are  given  to  sus¬ 
ceptible  persons  at  weekly  intervals.  This 
method  of  immunization  _  is  especially 
useful  in  institutions  and  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  nurses  who  are  about  to  undertake 
duty  in  the  care  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

When  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurs 
in  a  family,  the  other  children  have 
probablv  been  exposed  to  infection.  There 
is  a  good  chance  of  their  escaping  the 
disease  even  when  exposed,  especially  if 
isolation  of  the  ,sick  has  been  prompt  and 
thorough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  advisable 
to  send  such  children  away  at  once  to 
friends  or  relatives  not  having  children 
of  their  own.  While  there  they  should  be 
carefully  observed  for  initial  symptoms 
of  scarlet  fever  until  the  incubation 
period  has  passed.  If  they  are  school 
children,  they  should  be  kept  away  from 
school  during  this  time.  The  adult 
members  of  the  family,  however,  who  are 
not  sick,  may  come  and  go  provided  the 
house  is  so  arranged  that  they  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  patient. 

As  the  protection  following  the  im¬ 
munizing  injections  of  scarlet  fever 
streptococcus  toxin  develops  rapidly,  many 
contacts  may  be  protected  in  this  manner. 

Before  beginning  the  immunization  of 
exposed  persons,  they  should  be  given 
the  Dick  test  to  determine  susceptibility. 

If  by  the  test  the  child  is  shown  to  be 
susceptibile  and  also  shows  no  signs  of 
oncoming  scarlet  fever,  such  as  slight 
elevation  of  temperature  or  sore  throat, 
the  first  immunizing  dose  may  be  given 
at  once.  An  exposed  child  who  has  a 
positive  Dick  test  should  he  examined 
carefully  each  day  for  signs  of  developing 
the  disease,  and  no  further  injections  of 
toxin  should  be  given  as  long  as  such 


20  YEARS  AGO 

Twenty  years  ago,  Lord  Farms  started 
with  the  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
we  have  today.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
large  part  of  the  successful  poultry  farms 
in  the  east  today  have  been  built  on 
Lord  Farms  stock  to  some  extent. 

During  these  twenty  years  we  have 
made  steady  improvement  in  our  stock. 
By  continuous  trapnesting  and  individual 
pedigreeing  and  wing-banding  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  chicks,  we  now  offer  chicks  by 
the  thousand  that  were  sold  by  the  dozen 
at  high  prices  a  few  years  ago. 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  all  come  from  stock 
that  good  poultrymen  would  have-  been 
proud  to  own  one  pen  of  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  probably  as  many  breeding 
birds  on  our  own  farm  as  anyone  in  the 
Eastern  States.  So  we  know  that  our 
stock  is  all  we  claim  for  it.  Buying  from 
Lord  Farms  is  different  than  buying  from 
an  ordinary  hatchery.  Lord  Farms  cus¬ 
tomers  are  successful. 

Anyone  interested  in  poultry  should  get 
our  catalog  and  bulletins  describing  our 
plants  and  the  four  men,  all  in  one  fami¬ 
ly,  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  this  work. 

ricMQ  ®T  toiiebt  street 
LORD  FARMS  METHUEN,  MASS. 


DOUGIASTON 
MANOR  ^  FARM 

V'4 


PULASKI 


NCW  YON* 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 
PRODUCTION  BRED 
¥>  S.  C.  f  S.  C.  WHITE  |>  B.  P. 

Reds- Leghorns -Rocks 

Certified,  Supervised  p  l_f  ¥  p  C 
and  Commercial  V/IHLIVU 

Every  breeder  blood-tested — 100$  live  de¬ 
livery.  Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers. 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGUSTON  MANOR  FARM 


Wolf- Certified  Chicks 


REGULAR  PRICES 

^■J^REE  Catalog  showing 
twelve  popular  and  profit¬ 
able  breeds  in  beautiful, 
natural  colors.  Describes 
“Wolf-Certified’’  Quality 
which  pays  you  bigger 
profits  but  costs  you  no 
more  to  buy 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS 

CIBSONBURC,  OHIO  Dept.  16 


Catalog  in  Colors  -FREE 


Red-COCKERELS-Rock  WAIITE1* 

Lorraine,  Ji,  Y. 


8.  O. 

R.C. 

BLUE  Kill  BON  FARMS 


JUNE  HATCHED  DuUnfe 
WHITE  LEGHORN  lUilClD 


from  good  stock,  raised 
on  free  range,  $1.25  ea. 
M.E.  Smith,  Middleaex.X.Y. 


mu  ITr  DflPIt  Cockerels  from  200-egg  dams  at  farm- 
■  ■III  I  E  HvwIb  era’  prices.  E.  J.  Stewart,  Stamford,  X.  Y. 

BROWN  4  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (both  combs)— 347  egg. 
Australorps.  Ild.  Rocks.  Cat.  V.F.FULTOX,  Galllpolis,0. 


Cet  More  Eggs  This  Year 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  make  more 
money  from  your  hens.  Start  with  chicks 
specially  bred  for  high  egg  production.  1 0 
leading  breeds.  12c  and  up.  lOOfo  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Write  TODAY  For  Oar  New  FREE  Catalog 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


r^t7'4 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler_  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 


HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Circular. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Egg  size  is  stamped  into  Hoytvill'e 
Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strongly  that  you  can’t  get  it  out.  Big 
eggs  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for  our  beautiful 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered.  -  Order  before  March 
1st.  The  lOfreechickswilladdtoyourprofits.  $1.00  down  books 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  101  Main  St. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


Write  for  this 
FREE  Catalog 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  20. — Ettie  A. 
Potter  and  Charles  M.  Itines,  both  of 
Auburndale,  today  brought  an  equity  suit 
in  Superior  Court  here  for  themselves  as 
stockholders  of  the  LaBoeuf  Fountain 
Pen  Co.,  Inc.,  and  any  other  stockhold¬ 
ers  that  may  care  to  join,  against  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  others,  in  which  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  asked  for  a  receiver. 

The  petitioners  claim  to  own  3,200 
shares  of  the  common  stock.  It  is  also 
asked  that  an  accounting  be  had  of 
money  received  and  expended.  Besides 
the  corporation,  the  officers  and  directors 
are  made  defendants  in  the  suit. 

Sherman  &  McLaughlin  are  attorneys 
for  the  plaintiffs.  Judge  Brown  issued 
an  order  of  notice  returnable  Dec.  15. 
William  Donoghue  of  Worcester  is  vice- 
president  of  the  company. — Daily  Paper. 

The  stock  of  this  fountain  pen  concern 
was  promoted  on  much  the  same  basis  as 
the  Page  &  Shaw  candy  stock-selling 
scheme — a  choice  of  a  $7.50  fountain 
pen  and  a  share  of  stock  in  the  company 
for  $2.  Those  who  try  to  get  something 
for  nothing  are  invariably  caught  in  a 
trap  in  the  end. 

A  person  sent  to  my  people  by  a  real 
estate  agent,  took  a  lease  of  a  house.  The 
real  estate  men  want  a  commission  of  5 
per  cent,  which  seems  to  me  too  much. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  usual  rate? 

New  York.  s.  A.  c. 

The  brokerage  on  real  estate  varies 
with  the  location,  and  with  the  brokers 
or  agents.  Before  the  wrar  it  was  1  per 
cent  of  the  rent  or  selling  price  in  New 
York  City.  Now  it  is  2 y2  per  cent  on 
the  first  $100,000  or  less,  and  down  to  1 
per  cent  on  sums  above  that  figure.  In 
country  districts  it  runs  from  2  to  5  per 
cent.  But  some  agents  in  both  city  and 
country  accept  less.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  rate  fixed  before  any  price  or  rent 
is  given  to  the  agents.  Otherwise  the 
commission  is  due  and  collectible  at  cus¬ 
tomary  rates,  when  seller  and  buyer 
agree,  even  though  one  or  the  other  of 
them  backs  out  of  the  deal  later. 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
on  how  to  buy  government  bonds  or  to 
whom  to  write  in  order  to  buy  them? 

New  York.  H.  J.  B. 

The  safest  and  best  place  for  country 
people  to  buy  government  bonds  is 
through  a  strong  reliable  bank.  The  rate 
of  interest  on  them  is  not  high,  but  they 
are  tax-exempt,  except  for  inheritance 
tax.  They  have  the  merit  of  being  safe, 
and  they  can  always  be  sold  for  cash 
with  little  variation  in  price  up  or  down. 
They  are  a  wiser  investment  than  oil 
stock  or  other  promotion  paper  certifi¬ 
cates  which  promise  big  returns.  The 
more  they  offer  the  surer  you  are  to  lose 
your  money. 

About  a  month  ago  a  man  came  to  the 
door  just  as  I  sat  down  to  my  dinner  and 
said  he  was  making  a  survey  of  the  town 
for  an  auto  map.  He  wanted  the  names 
of  all  that  lived  on  the  different  roads 
so  as  to  make  the  survey  for  a  firm  to 
sell  to  people  who  have  autos  and  want 
the  names  of  the  different  roads.  I 
took  the  book  and  hastily  looked  it  over. 

I  saw  my  neighbors’  names,  and  put  mine 
down  after  I  saw  that  it  contained  only 
names,  and  no  contracts  or  agreements  to 
buy  anything.  I  said  to  him  “This  is  not 
to v buy  any  book  or  map  or  anything?” 
He  said,  “Oh,  no.  This  is  just  as  I 
said.  I  only  want  the  names  for  the 
map.”  I  was  sorry  before  he  had  got 
into  the  road  that  I  had  not  told  him  my 
name  and  let  him  put  it  down  if  he 
wanted  to.  I  got  a  card  today  stating 
my  book  would  be  ready  and  the  agent 
would  call  with  it.  I  don’t  know  the 
price,  but  I  have  heard  it  was  $25.  My 
wife  heard  the  whole  talk.  E.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

The  above  presents  an  old  game  to  se¬ 
cure  the  signatures  of  farmers  to  an  or¬ 
der  for  maps.  The  case  illustrates  how 
careful  farmers  should  be  about  signing 
their  name  to  anything  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  unknown  agents.  No  matter 
how  innocent  the  pretext  may  be  for  sign¬ 
ing  your  name  it  may  turn  up  later  as  a 
serious  obligation  and  the  representations 
made  by  the  agent  in  securing  the  signa¬ 
ture  may  not  prove  adequate  defense. 

Can  you  give  any  information  about 
\he  Maine  Industrial  Corporation,  with 
an  assembling  plant  in  Chicago?  It  is 
claimed  that  it  has  $100,000,000  orders 
from  Russia  for  an  invention  to  be  used 
on  tractors,  and  is  looking  for  a  place  to 
build  a  factory.  It  is  promised  that  the 


stock  will  pay  12  per  cent  dividend.  I 
know  several  people  who  have  taken 
stock.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is 
safe.  a.  r.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

On  this  story  we  would  not  pay  13 
cents  for  a  wheelbarrowload  of  the  stock. 
Anyone  with  a  stock  paying  12  per  cent 
would  not  need  to  peddle  it  out  to  coun¬ 
try  people.  It  would  be  grabbed  up  in 
Wall  Street  at  $250  a  share,  and  loca¬ 
tions  for  the  plant  would  swamp  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  Russian  order  for  a  new  in¬ 
vention  is  too  easy.  Russia  wants  to 
buy  our  best  goods  on  25  per  cent  cash 
and  the  balance  in  notes.  They  are  do¬ 
ing  some  wild  things  in  Russia,  but  we 

* 

are  not  ready  to  believe  that  they  place 
bona  fide  orders  on  any  such  scale.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  rating  for 
the  corporation.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  worth  a  million  dollars  or  less  than  a 
cent ;  we  shall  try  to  find  out.  In  the 
meantime  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know, 
makes  it  prudent  for  us  and  our  friends 
to  keep  our  money  in  our  pockets. 

The  Staggers  Oil  Company  agents  are 
selling  stock  around  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y.  They  are  said  to  have  a  lease  in 
the  Bradford  oil  field,  but  oil  men  have 
not  been  able  to  locate  them.  Perhaps 
you  can  do  so.  R.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

Anybody  can  take  a  lease  on  oil  land, 
appraise  it  himself  at  any  value  he  cares 
to  put  on  it,  and  imagine  any  profits 
within  the  limits  of  his  imagination.  He 
can  incorporate  it  at  his  own  valuation, 
and  issue  the  stock  to  himself.  If  he  can 
get  others  to  buy  it  at  his  appraisal  or, 
in  fact,  at  any  price  whatever,  he  gains 
every  dollar  that  comes  into  his  hands. 
We  find  no  records  or  ratings  for  the 
above  company.  We  are  trying  to  find 
them.  In  the  meantime  we  hope  the 
good  people  of  Chenango  County  will 
keep  the  strings  tight  on  their  purses. 

I  liave#submitted  a  song  poem  to  a 
party  for  criticism  and  publication,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  agreement  to  set 
the  words  to  music  and  promote  the  sale 
is  reliable.  Would  there  be  a  sale  for 
the  song?  G.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

The  party  referred  to  offers  to  change 
a  poem  into  a  song  and  have  the  words 
set  to  music.  He  may  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  his  agreement  with  you  but 
from  our  experience  and  information  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible  to  rea¬ 
lize  anything  on  the  song  after  it  is 
printed.  The  Music  Board  of  Trade  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  of  amateur  productions  not 
one  in  a  thousand  ever  finds  a  sale.  If 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  song  in  print 
is  worth  $15  then  one  may  be  justified  in 
spending  the  money,  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  the  mechanical  printing  done  and 
another  to  dispose  of  the  song  and  make 
the  money  claimed. 

The  following  warning  £*'om  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  is  very  timely  and  j 
much  to  the  point.  Any  agency  using  i 
its  energy  and  influence  to  head  off  the 
work-at-home  racketeers  is  a  public  bene¬ 
factor.  There  is  no  meaner  game  than 
robbing  the  unemployed  of  a  few  dollars : 

A  warning  to  persons  in  need  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  beware  of  “employment 
racketeers”  was  broadcast  today  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Providence, 
officials  of  the  bureau  asserting  that  a 
variety  of  cleverly  devised  schemes  to 
mulct  persons  in  dire  need  of  work  have 
been  discovered. 

An  aged  woman  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  latest  victim  of  schemers, 
according  to  the  bureau,  having  paid  $33 
to  a  Chicago  firm  for  “spare-time  home 
work”  and  receiving  a  package  express 
C.  O.  D.  containing  only  practically  use¬ 
less  second-hand  clothing,  which  she  was 
instructed  to  sell  to  her  friends.  Some 
of  the  used  clothing,  the  bureau  said, 
was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  constitute 
a  danger  to  health. 

“It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  people 
in  dire  need  of  employment  should  be 
the  object  of  shrewd  schemers,”  says  the 
bureau’s  statement,  “but  it  is  true. 
There  seems  to  be  a  concerted  campaign 
now  in  effect  to  take  advantage  of  those 
in  need  of  work.  Spare-time  ‘home-work’ 
schemes  in  which  people  are  asked  to 
sew  dresses,  gild  cards,  make  aprons,  etc., 
are  more  in  vogue  now  than  ever  before. 
Operators  of  these  schemes,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  interested  in  selling  to  the  un¬ 
employed  cheap  outfits  for  $1  and  $2 
which  cost  the  promoters  only  a  few  cents. 

“Usually,”  the  statement  continues, 
“no  employment  accrues  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  through  these  schemes.  Any  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  an  advance  cash  considera¬ 
tion  is  provided  should  be  viewed  by 
those  in  need  of  work  with  suspicion  and 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated.” 

Such  an  investigation,  the  bureau 
points  out.  resulted  in  the  quashing  of 
two  such  schemes  in  this  city  recently  be¬ 
fore  any  persons  suffered. 


CP 


BEACO* 

"32" 


Perfectly  Balanced 

for  Maximum  Milk  Production* 


“A  way  to  turn  low-price  grains  into 
high-grade  rations”  is  the  discovery  of 
hundreds  of  eastern  dairymen  this  year. 

Faced  with  little  market  demand,  they 
have  found  a  more  profitable  way  to  turn 
their  home  grains  into  money.  They  have 
combined  them  with  “Beacon  32”  to 
balance  them  for  profitable  feeding.  And 
they  are  getting  more  milk  at  a  higher 
profit  than  they  ever  thought  those  grains 
could  produce. 

No  other  protein  concentrate  ever  gave 
them  such  results.  No  ordinary  mixture 
could.  For  “Beacon  32”  is  made  with 
the  same  care,  in  the  same  scientific  way 
as  the  famous  Beacon  24  °fo  Dairy  Ration. 

“Beacon  32”  was  specially  developed 
for  mixing  50-50  with  home  grains  to 
give  a  balanced,  high-milk-producing 
ration.  Used  in  this  way  it  provides  ex¬ 


actly  the  right  proportion  of  such  concen¬ 
trates  as  Linseed  Oil  Meal,  Corn  Distillers 
Grains,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Soy  Bean  Oil 
Meal,  Gluten  Feed  and  Gluten  Meal,  in 
the  most  palatable  and  digestible  form. 

In  short, “Beacon  32”  enables  dairymen 
having  home  grains  to: 

1.  Make  a  high  milk-producing  ration 

at  low  cost. 

2.  Get  more  milk  per  cow,  at  lower  cost 

per  quart. 

3.  Make  a  greater  profit  on  their  grain 

crop. 

That  is  why  so  many  eastern  dairymen 
are  now  using  “Beacon  32”.  If  you  have 
a  supply  of  grain  on  hand  that  you  want 
to  make  a  profit  on,  order  “Beacon  32” 
from  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer  —  or 
write  us  for  his  name  and  address. 


Send  for  48  page  book,  ‘‘Profitable  Dairy  Management 

BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 
T  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


HINMfiMI 

GROOMER 


Modern,  machine  grooming  is  the 
safe,  sanitary  way — the  greatest 
advance  in  dairy  practice  in  recent 
years.  Results  are  amazing  in  the  way 
it  lightens  labor,  improves  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk  produced,  and  returns 
its  first  cost  by  big  dividends.  Conven¬ 
iently  portable,  mechanically  simple,  re¬ 
quiring  practically  no  attention,  the 

Hinman  Groomer  gets  the  embedded  dust,  loose 
hair  and  dirt,  keeping  impurities  and  bacteria  out 

of  the  air,  protect-, 
ing  the  milk  and 
utensils.  Use  it 
regularly  on  cows 
and  horses,  car  up¬ 
holstery  and  for 
household  purposes. 
Write  today  for 
illustrated  folder 
with  free  demon¬ 
stration  offer. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO., INC. 

Dept.  R 


Oneida,  N.  Y. 


IS  YOUR  INCOME  SATISFACTORY? 

Attractive  openings  for  reliable  men  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  build  permanent,  profitable  business  selling 
established  quality  line  of  every-day  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  unnecessary.  George  of  New  York 
makes  J50  up  weekly.  These  big  paving  vacancies 
being  filled  quickly.  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


EMPIRE 


lOH-rREEZINQ. 


p:  HOO 
:  jVATERER 


Empire  Oi  l  -  Bu  rn  ing 
lanli  Heater  ® 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Fits  any  tank.  Burns  H  to  IB  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  asiies  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wasted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed — pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 

EMPIRE  N0N-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 

Heavy  galvanized  iron  —  70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough — guaranteed  not  to 
freeze.  E>eps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
hogs  healthy— fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 

We  also  Manu-  FARMER  AGENTS 

farhirp  Pnrtahle  wanted  in  every  locality.  Special 
laaure  ronaDie  otfer  to  farmers  wn,ing  to  show 

omoke  nouses  Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 
131  N.  7th  St.,  Washington,  la. 


Castrate  Thss  New  Way— Use 
GIANT  EMASCULATOMES 


Humane  Castration.  Eliminates  danger¬ 
ous  insanitary  jack-knife  method.  Proved 
best,  easiest,  quickest  way  to  castrate 


BULLS  —  CALVES — COLTS — LAMBS 

Severs  cord  without  open  wound.  Two  sizes. 

LITTLE  GIANT  for  use  on  lambs  $aci) 
— 131/*"  long,  black  Japan  finished. 

BIG  GIANT  16"  long,  for  larger  animals. 
Big  Giant  equipped  with  the  NEW  Twin 
Bearing  Toggle  Joints,  “Pat.  Applied  For,” 
has  round  handles  and  is  finished  nen 
in  silver  aluminum,  rust-resisting. 

Prepaid  with  Instructions— Send  check, orwill 
ship  C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

A.  B.  Loud  &  Co.,  555  W.  Lake  St,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Heat  from  Sun;  Rewinding 
Motor 

1.  How  many  B.  T.  U.’s  reach  each 
square  foot  of  plane  surface  each  hour 
in  full  sunlight  when  the  temperature  in 
the  sun  at  that  spot  is  112  degree-* 
Fahrenheit?  2.  It  is  desired  to  change 
six  volt  D.  C.  generators  and  six  volt 
D.  C.  motors  into  32  volt  motors  by  re¬ 
winding  in  identically  the  same  way  with 
thinner  wire  (rewinding  the  field  magnets 
only).  Is  this  possible  and  if  so  what 
calibre  of  wire  should  be  used?  If  im¬ 
possible  is  it  practical  to  make  such  con¬ 
version  in  any  other  simple  way?  c.  M. 

Delaware. 

1.  The  primary  source  of  earthly  heat 
and  energy  is  the  sun.  Though  millions 
of  miles  distant  its  rays  of  radiant  energy 
cause  our  streams  to  flow,  our  winds 
to  blow  and  our  crops  to  grow, — in  fact 
furnish  us  with  food  and  with  power  to 
run  our  factories  and  to  transport  our 
goods.  These  energy  rays  come  through 
space  and  appear  as  heat  only  when 
they  strike  some  opaque  object  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  them.  Thus  we  can  feel  the  heat 
of  the  sun  inside  a  window  although  the 
glass  itself  remains  cold.  A  still  more 
striking  example  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
gunpowder  can  be  exploded  by  the  sun’s 
rays  when  focussed  through  a  lens  made 
from  clear  ice  although  the  lens  itself 
will  not  be  melted.  The  rays  appear  as 
heat  only  when  absorbed  by  an  opaque 
body.  The  amount  of  energy  reaching 
any  unit  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  position  of  the  sun  and 
the  slope  or  angle  at  which  the  ground 
surface  lies.  The  greatest  heat  is  felt 
when  the  sun  is  directly  overhead  and 
its  rays  fall  perpendicularly.  A  vertical 
sun  on  a  level  surface  permits  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  greatest  amount  of  energy 
and  results  in  the  production  of  the  most 


and  has  50  lbs.  steam,  the  valve  connect¬ 
ing  the  two  engines  is  opened.  How  much 
steam  do  the  two  engines  carry? 

New  York  K.  a.  m. 

Where  two  steam  boilers  are  connected 
together  as  described  in  the  question 
submitted  by  K.  A.  M.  steam  will  flow 
from  the  boiler  carrying  the  higher 
pressure  to  the  other  until  the  pressure  is 
equalized  and  the  same  in  each. 

The  resulting  pressure  will  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  pressures  carried  by  the 
boilers  divided  by  two.  In  the  case 
mentioned,  as  each  boiler  carries  50  lbs. 
of  steam  the  resulting  pressure  will  also 
be  50  lbs.  There  will  of  course  be  more 
steam  available  at  this  pressure;  the  two 
boilers  will  supply  more  steam  at  50  lbs. 
pressure,  and  will  be  capable  of  driving 
a  larger  engine,  but  the  pressure  will 
remain  at  50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

R.  H.  8. 


Socialist  :  “After  all,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  rich  man  and  the 
poor  man?”  Bystander:  “The  rich  man 
has  acute  laryngitis  and  the  poor  man 
has  a  cold.” — Penn  Punch  Bowl. 


I  unn  llauon  FLORIDA,  on  SI.  Andrews  Bay— Winter- 
Ljllll  nditSII,  Summer  Kewort.  Wouuertul  Climate.  Gulf, 
lLiy,  Creeks,  Lakes.  Bathing,  Beating,  Fishing,  Golf, 
Varied  Entertainment.  Furnished  Houses,  Apartments, 
Rooms — Reasonable  Bates.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


HOMEp.nJupLou|,  Assorted  flavors,3  lbs.  SI  postpaid. 

made Ufliiuj  uiicwoeona  biemesderfer,  box  io.  penryn,  p». 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate:  married,  3  girls;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  9373,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  37,  German,  married,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  intelligent,  all  around;  wife  help  house¬ 
work  and  chores;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-HANDYMAN,  Irish,  28,  wishes 
position  farm  or  estate,  willing;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  REILLY,  155  East  41st  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FARM-HAND,  middle-aged,  active,  poultry  and 
general  farm  experience,  wants  place;  4  years’ 
reference;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  Box 
381,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  German,  single.  30 
years,  desires  position  in  modern  poultry 
plant  or  estate.  FRANK  MILLARCII,  273  W. 
10th  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


MAN.  American,  with  one  son  17,  and  old 
mother,  wants  job  on  farm,  with  tenant 
house.  COX  052,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  40,  married,  2  children,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  competent,  hard  worker, 
building  and  repairing;  accept  any  reasonable 
proposition;  excellent  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  poultryman,  former  instructor,  will 
sign  property  as  security  for  your  success; 
wages,  percentage  basis.  For  interview,  ad¬ 
dress  POX  13,  Parkland,  Pa. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4V2  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence:  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


heat.  A  south  slope  is  warmer  in  the 
vSpring  than  a  north  slope  because  the 
sun  shines  more  directly  upon  it. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  i.  e., 
the  position  of  the  sun  and  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  local  temperature 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  energy  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sun.  The  temperature  is 
the  result  of  the  sun’s  energy,  not  the 
cause  of  it.  The  heat  caused  by  the  sun 
might  be  dissipated  by  a  wind  or  used 
up  in  evaporation  so  that  it  would  not 
be  felt  locally,  but  it  would  still  be  there. 

In  “Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Management,” 
by  Mosier  and  Gustafson,  Langley  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  heat  received 
from  a  vertical  sun  in  a  clear  sky  is 
equal  to  1,000,000  calories  per  square 
meter  per  hour.  This  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  369  British  Thermal  Units 
per  square  foot  per  hour,  or  enough  heat 
to  raise  approximately  a  barrel  of  water 
one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

2.  The  question  of  rewinding  the  6 
volt  D.  C.  motor  for  use  with  32-volt 
D.  C.  current  should  be  taken  up  wit  a 
the  manufacturer  of  the  motor.  While  in 
theory  this  rewinding  is  possible,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  practicable  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  outside  of  a  place  equipped  for 
the ‘purpose.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Flues  for  Greenhouse 
Heating 

Flues  are  very  little  used  nowadays, 
and  they  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
modern  greenhouse,  except  those  of  spaa-ll 
size  where  the  plants  are  grown  entirely 
on  tables  or  benches,  as  the  flues  take  up 
too  much  valuable  room.  They  are  also 
adapted  only  to  short-length  houses  as 
they  must  have  a  considerable  rise  from 
the  furnace  in  order  to  have  a  sharp  draft 
at  all  times,  and  thus  have  an  inward 
pressure  around  the  flue  to  prevent  any 
possible  escape  of  gas  to  injure  the  plants. 
Given  these  requisites,  however,  they  can 
often  be  made  useful  by  the  market 
gardener  or  small  grower  who  wishes  to 
use  the  house  only  a  small  part  of  each 
year.  Greenhouses  heated  by  this  method 
are  practically  restricted  to  about  50  ft. 
or  so  in  length,  and  one  run  of  flue  is 
uecesary  for  each  10  ft.  in  width.  There¬ 
fore  a  house  20  ft.  or  more  wide  would 
require  two  runs  of  flues,  and  it  would 
be  best  in  this  case  to  have  two  furnaces 
one  at  each  end.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  persons  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  adopt  the  usual  hot  water  or 
steam  heating,  and  where  this  is  the  case 
the  flue  method  may  often  be  used  to 
advantage.  It  will  be  found  applicable 
only  to  small  houses  or  in  a  small  way 
generally  to  give  good  results. 

New  Jersey  H.  w.  hales 

Pressure  Secured  from 
Steam  Boilers 

Two  steam  engines  are  coupled  to¬ 
gether.  Fire  is  started  in  only  one,  steam 
pressure  reaches  50  lbs.  In  the  meantime 
fire  has  been  started  in  the  other  boiler, 


ORCHARDIST,  share  basis,  142-acre  farm,  CO 
acres  fruit,  full  bearing;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  temperate  and  have  some  capital.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Experienced  working  manager  for 
large  dairy  farm,  Southeastern  Pennsylvania; 
state  age.  experience  and.  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9370,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  reliable,  for  general 
farm  work;  good  milker,  three  times  day; 
state  wages.  JAS.  A.  TEN  EYCK,  Pluckemin, 
N.  J. 

MAN  on  private  place,  general  chores,  raising 
few  vegetables,  care  for  few  chickens,  but 
must  have  knowledge  this  work,  tree  spraying, 
pruning,  general  knowledge  small  farming; 
separate  cottage,  heat,  light  supplied;  North 
Shore  Long  Island:  send  full  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  9380,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  man,  21,  three  years’  experience  on 
poultry  farm  desires  position;  state  salary, 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  9337,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

POULTRY’MAN,  experienced,  conscientious  and 
reliable,  wants  job.  ADVERTISER  9348,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

YVOMAN,  good  cook,  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  men.  Address  E.  M.,  P.  O.  Box 
174,  South  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

REFINED  woman  desires  companion  to  lady, 
help  housework  or  housekeeper,  with  home 
grown-up  children;  good  home  preference  to 
high  wages;  phone  Hackensack  2-8405.  37 

MORRIS  ST.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  man  wants  job  on  farm,  experience  in 
general  farm  work,  takes  care  of  grade  A 
milk;  reference.  KRISTIAN  O.  VALAND,  143 
Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  commercial 
or  private  estate;  10  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  also  experienced  in  game 
farming;  American,  single,  sober;  references  as 
to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  9367, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man,  45,  reliable,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  farm;  references.  JOHN 
A.  COCHRANE,  R.  D.  2,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

LADY  nurse,  competent,  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  or  nurse.  ADVERTISER  9365, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  American,  25,  high  school  education, 
no  bad  habits,  wishes  position  as  general 
farmer;  understands  cows,  horses,  chickens, 
handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  9306,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  refined,  mother  and  son,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  city  or  country  home:  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  for  either.  Address  BOX  59,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

COLORED  chauffeur  wants  job,  drive  to  Florida 
or  anywhere.  E.  BROOKS,  176  First  St., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  German  woman,  child  2,  wants  position; 

housekeeper  or  housework.  ADY’ERTISER 

9379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  German,  no  children,  life-time 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  state 
wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9381,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  American  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm,  good  milker,  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  prefer  private  room.  ADVERTISER  9382, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  farmer,  32,  strong,  willing  worker, 
sober,  wants  position.  ADY’ERTISER  9375, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY’MAN,  married,  age  35,  14  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  private  and  commercial. 
FRED  VAN  OIIDEN,  Bayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COMPANION  (o  lonely  lady,  experienced  nurse, 
congenial  home  preference  high  salary;  any¬ 
where,  Pennsylvania  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
9308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— 200-acre  dairy  farm;  stables  50 
head  cattle;  12  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
State  road:  milk  taken  from  door:  advantage  of 
Dutchess  County  and  Poughkeepsie  City  differ¬ 
ential;  possession  April  1,  1931;  please  state 
experience  and  references  with  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADY’ERTISER  9157,  caye  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

FOR  SALE — Small  chicken  farm.  BOX  30, 

R.  D.,  Pleasant  Grove,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 102-acre  farm,  180  miles  of  New 
Y’ork,  90  miles  Philadelphia,  75  miles  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington,  hard-surfaced  road  all 
cities;  8-room  house  and  barn;  two  good  pumps; 
on  headwaters  of  Nantieoke  River;  $3,000,  $500 
cash,  balance  to  suit  you;  write  for  particulars. 
O.  YV.  HANDY,  Federaisburg,  Md. 

FLORIDA — General  farm,  dwelling,  fruit,  equip¬ 
ment,  opportunity.  RUFUS  CONNERLY, 

Rt.  A,  Dade  City,  Fla. 

ROCK-BOTTOM  bargain,  $1,250;  YVinter  home, 
South  Florida,  furnished  house,  four  rooms, 
bath,  electricity,  running  water,  acre  plot,  poul¬ 
try  run,  near  town.  EAMES,  458  S.  YV.  Otli  St., 
Miami,  Fla. 

YVANTED  for  rent,  chicken  farm  with  improve¬ 
ments,  on  highway.  ADVERTISER  9309,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Small  bungalow,  Orlando,  Florida; 

$1,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  9370,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  new  house,  plenty 
water.  ALBERT  PUTNAM,  R.  D.  1,  Sprak- 
ers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 45-acre,  9-room  house,  all  farm 
tools.  MINOR  SOUTIIYVORTH,  Monmouth 

Junction,  N.  J. 

NEARBY  STATE  road  farm,  convenient  Syra¬ 
cuse,  population  171,717,  Madison  County,  N. 
Y’.;  one  mile  school,  two  miles  .progressive  rail¬ 
road  village,  population  1.000;  dairy  products 
collected  at  door;  80  acres  machine  worked 
fields,  120  acres  spring  watered  pasture;  20 
acres  fuel  wood;  two-story  14-room  house,  piped 
water,  porches,  pleasant  view;  8-room  tenant 
house;  barn  30x106,  ties  40  cows,  cement  floor; 
barn  No.  2  20x100.  tool  shed,  outbuildings;  just 
tiie  place  for  father  and  married  son;  price 
$5,500,  liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

MONMOUTH  County,  Freehold,  N.  J.;  one  acre 
on  gravel  road  with  three-room  house,  garage, 
front  and  rear  porch;  suitable  for  chicken 
farm  or  Summer  house;  full  price  $2,750,  terms 
arranged.  ADVERTISER  9372,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

YVANTED — Small  farm  with  marsh  land,  Sus¬ 
sex  or  YVarren  County;  good  road  anil  reason¬ 
able;  state  particulars.  ADY’ERTISER  9378, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Four  and  five-acre  tracts  of  land, 
some  'timber,  high  and  dry;  ideal  for  poultry; 
excellent  poultry  and  egg  markets;  15  minutes’ 
walk  to  State  Normal  school  campus;  $300  each, 
$10  monthly  payments;  27  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  YVM.  M.  YYMIEATLEY,  Owner,  Elmer, 
N.  J. 

ACREAGE  wanted,  2  to  5,  suitable  poultry; 

State  highway.  Northern  New  Jersey,  or 
along  Hudson  River  preferred.  S.  BEE,  00 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous 

HOYIE-MADE  candies.  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOYV, 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

YVANTED — Old  hooks  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Colt  carbide  plant,  fixtures  and 
chandeliers  for  church  and  parsonage;  very 
cheap.  BAPTIST  PARSONAGE,  Einora,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Strictly  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup 
sent  parcel  post  naid  $2.75  per  gallon.  J.  F. 
SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SUAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


IOWA  sweet  clover  extracted  honey,  case,  2  GO 
lb.  cans,  $12.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTI  N  GTON  ’  S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

12  5-lb.  pails,  $7;  clover,  Autumn  flower.  00 
lbs.,  $5.25;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $0.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat. 

$1.03)  postpaid  third  zone:  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  W1XSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover,  00  lbs.,  $5.70;  amber 
and  buckwheat,  $5.10;  clover  comb.  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50;  amber,  $4,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  chunk 
comb.  $1.30,  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  liner, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15,  third  zone.  II. 
R.  LY’ON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  “king  of  nuts,”  ten 
pounds,  delivered,  six  dollars;  send  money 
order.  L.  C.  SOULE,  St.  Francisville,  Louisiana. 


DELICIOUS  raspberry  honey,  per  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.35  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  00  lbs.,  clover,  $5.40;  30  lbs..  $3;  00 
buckwheat  or  mixed,  $4.80,  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pail  clover  comb,  prepaid,  $1.75;  extra  value. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER  ES¬ 
TATE,  Weston,  Vt. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  gifts,  hand  woven,  Maysville 
filler  rugs  in  all  newest  colors  and  designs; 
for  prices,  address  DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  Route  2, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


FEANUTS — Jumbo  and  runner,  new  farm  field 
stock:  25  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $3.50;  100  lbs., 
$0.50  :  500  lbs.,  $30;  express  or  freight.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY,  new  crop  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85,  delivered;  0  10-lb.  pails,  $6.00,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  pictures  of  farm  scenes,  early 
paintings  and  documents  before  1800.  C.  E.  H. 
WHITLOCK,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Bethany,  Conn. 


HONEY’ — Prepaid  3  zones,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.75;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.50.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled  with 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  helpful 
in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends:  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAY’NE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65, 
postpaid;  00  lbs.,  here,  $0;  postpaid,  $0.90; 
comb  honey,  24  combs.  $4.00;  100  combs,  $10.50 
here.  WM.  SCHOXGER,  North  Branch,  N.  V. 


HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover-basswood  (sam¬ 
ple  4  cts.),  $5.40;  clover,  $0;  buckwheat,  $5.20: 
10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  clover-basswood 
or  clover,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.00.  RAY  C. 
YY’ILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  CAKES  made  to  order.  MRS.  YV. 
BISHOP,  II.  D.  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon 
delivered  in  third  zone.  CLARENCE  NICH¬ 
OLS,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tan¬ 
gerines;  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full  stand¬ 
ard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with  or¬ 
der,  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


FINE  HONEY — 00-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $0 
(liquid);  clover-basswood,  $5.40;  delicious 
basswood-buckwheat  mixed,  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail, 
delivered  third  zone,  $1.75  clover  or  mixed ; 
buckwheat,  $1.60;  100-lb.  keg  buckwheat,  de¬ 

livered  by  freight,  $12;  why  not  place  Christmas 
order  now?  RAY  C.  YVII.COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Most  delicious  California  black- 
eye  peas,  six  pounds  50  cents;  14  lbs.,  $1,  . 
f.o.b.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


HOLLY  WREATHS  for  Christmas  decorations; 

write  for  prices.  WILLIE  M.  LIDEN,  Rt.  2, 
Federaisburg,  Md. 


YVANTED — Guests  for  t  lie  Winter  months  at 
small,  home-like,  family  hotel  on  beautiful 
lake  in  Florida;  northern  cooking,  unexcelled, 
$15  week,  American  plan.  HARRY  GORLEY, 
Lake  Shore  Hotel,  Auburndale,  Fla. 


HAND-PAINTED  Christmas  cards.  15  for  $1  ; 

sample,  10  cents;  nut  and  fruit  penoche  candy, 
50  cents  pound.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  Route  2, 
Beltnar,  N.  J. 


PECANS,  large,  paper  shell,  five  and  ten-pound 
bags,  60  cents  pound,  prepaid;  send  money 
order  or  check.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


PECANS — Large  paper-shell,  extra  nice,  5-pound 
cartons,  50c  pound  postpaid ;  good  size  seed¬ 
lings,  excellent  flavor,  easy  to  crack,  30c  pound 
postpaid.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Ilaynevilie,  Ala. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover.  $1.80;  buckwheat.  $1.00; 

5  either.  $1;  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


TATTING-TRIMMED  handkerchiefs,  50c;  15 

hand-colored  Xmas  or  year-around  cards,  $1. 
MRS.  WALKER  KETCHUM,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9,000-egg,  coal-heating  Newtown 
incubator,  recent  model,  fine  condition.  C.  YV. 
HASTINGS,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup.  $2.25  per  gallon 
delivered  in  third  zone.  CLARENCE  NICH¬ 
OLS,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  postpaid,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated; 

clover,  5-lb  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails. 
$3.50;  buckwheat  or  blend.  15  cts.  per  pail  less; 
00-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $5.50;  2  cans,  $10.50; 
blend,  1  can,  $4.25;  2  cans,  $8.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEYV’S  HONEY”  —  YVliite  clover.  00  lbs., 
$5.50;  120,  $10,  here.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  lit. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  ANTIQUES — Large  mahogany  dining 
table,  hand-pieced  wool  quilt,  some  old  glass. 
MRS.  ERNEST  CANNIFF,  Star  Rt.,  Catskill, 
N.  Y 


CANDY’,  homemade,  three  kinds,  assorted,  00 
cents;  special  Christmas  rates;  postpaid.  S. 
CECIL,  Quarry ville,  Pa. 


CHILDREN  wanted  to  board  on  farm,  also 
adults.  MRS.  BURTIS  HICKS,  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y. 
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and  they ’ll  lay  more!” 


\ 


“I’ve  proved  it,  Bill,  going  on  three  years  now. 
You  can’t  pinch  the  feed-bag  and  expect  your 
birds  to  fill  the  egg  basket.” 

"But  I’ve  always  fed  my  flock  buttermilk  feed.” 

“You  mean  that’s  what  it  says  on  the  sack.” 

“Sure  —  it  says  so,  plain  and  easy  to  read. 
What  more  can  you  expect?” 

"More  eggs!  That’s  what  I  expect  and  it’s 
what  I  get— and  the  only  way  I  can  be  sure  I’m 
going  to  get  them  is  to  add  10  per  cent  of  but¬ 
termilk  to  the  feed.  The  kind  of  buttermilk  is 
mighty  important,  too.  When  I  add  the  Collis 
brand  of  pure  dried  milk,  I  get  more  eggs.” 

“Well,  Fred,  that’s  about  all  a  fellow  needs 
to  know.  It’s  results  that  count.” 

"You  bet!  And  I  am  sure  getting  the  results. 
In  the  Fall,  I  start  right  in  feeding  my  layers 
Collis  Milk  and  I  keep  it  up  all  winter.  The 
added  number  of  eggs  I  get  makes  it  more 
than  worthwhile.  Besides,  I  get  greater  hatch- 
ability  and  stronger  chicks  from  my  flock  in 
the  Spring.”  ^  H 

Get  a  free  copy  of  the  Collis  book  right 
away  and  read  it  through.  All  the  best 
feed  merchants  have  a  supply  of  them. 


COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  V-12,  Clinton,  Iowa 


Send  for  this  new  1930  edition 
of  “Feed  from  the  Egg  to 
the  Market” — a  valuable  book 
that  tells  how  to  turn  an  inex¬ 
pensive  white  powder  into  dol¬ 
lars  of  net  profit.  Write  today 
...  the  book  is  free 
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W^here  the  Farmer  Sells  His  Own  Produce 


T  is  said  to  be  tlie  largest  inde- 
ndent  shoe  manufacturing  concern 
the  world  is  located  in  “The  Val- 
■  of  Fair  Play,”  or  that  section 
the  Susquehanna  Valley,  in 
oome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dominated  in¬ 
dustrially  by  the  Endicott- Johnson  Corporation.  Un- 
lil  late  in  the  SO’s,  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  for  20  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  were  given  over  to  farming  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  several  small  villages  which  served  the 
inhabitants  as  business  centers.  Then,  a  shoe  fac¬ 
tory  in  Binghamton  began  to  expand  westward, 
founding,  first,  the  village  of  Lestersliire,  later  to 
become  Johnson  City,  then,  still  further  down  the 
\  alley,  the  village  of  Endicott  and,  finally,  to  merge 
these  villages  industrially  with  the  old  village  of 
Union,  to  form  the  “Triple  Cities.”  From  about  400 
employes,  the  business  now  requii'es  the  services  of 
17,000  and  these,  with  their  neighbors,  constitute  a 
potential  buying  population  of  probably  close  to 
40,000  people. 

All  this  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the 
old  farming  methods,  not  only  in  the  valley  but  in 
those  tributary  to  it  and  on  the  neighboring  hills, 
for  here  has  grown  up  a  vast  body  of  people  re¬ 
quiring  an  enormous  daily  supply  of  food.  The  En- 


By  Dr.  M.  B.  Dean 

master  can  reach  salesmen  and  customers  at  any 
moment  from  his  elevated  office.  These  fixed  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  are  those  of  the  published  quotations 
tut  are  not  necessarily  those  received  in  all  sales. 
Some  price  cutting  is  apparently  an  unavoidable 
practice,  and,  while  the  posted  prices  are  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  with  the  consent  of  the-market  master,  there 
may  be  seen  here  and  there  some  particularly  fine 
bit  of  produce  for  which  customers  are  evidently 
willing  to  pay  a  little  premium. 

Hucksters  who  pick  up  produce  from  farms  about 
are  allowed  in  the  market  and  some  of  the  special 
products  of  California  may  be  seen  there,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  offerings  is  from  individual  farms  and 
market  gardens,  the  owners  of  which  bi'ing  it  in 
person  in  the  early  morning  of  market  day.  Some 
of  these  have  been  regular  occupants  of  their  booths 
for  years.  There  are  booths  for  homemade  sewing 
and  fancy  work  and  several  where  homemade  hake 
stuff  is  displayed.  At  one  of  these  latter,  on  a  visit 
to  the  market  in  the  first  week  of  November,  we  saw 
eight  kinds  of  pies  in  what  seems  to  be  a  standard 
size.  The  mince  sold  for  35  cents  each,  the  rest  30 
cents.  There  were  five  kinds  of  cake  and  cookies, 
large  layer  cakes  bringing  60  cents  whole  or  in  cuts 


per  pound  for  squash,  whole  or  halves;  $1.50  per 
bushel  for  attractive  R.  I.  Greenings  and  from  50 
to  55  cents  per  pound  for  homemade  butter  in  rolls. 
Other  offerings,  less  staple  in  kind  but  interesting 
as  showing  the  possibilities  of  marketing  there,  were 
sweet  cider  in  gallon  glass  jugs  at  50  cents;  popcorn, 
10  cents  per  pound ;  black  walnuts,  50  cents  per  peck : 
Chinese  cabbage,  15  cents  per  head ;  clover  honey, 
IS  cents  per  card ;  sauerkraut,  two  pounds  for  15 
cents ;  kohlrabi,  10  cents  per  quart ;  dressed  bull¬ 
heads  from  the  river,  30  cents  per  pound ;  and  hic-ko- 
rynuts  for  15  cents  per  quart. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  by  those  who  read  these 
prices  that  an  unlimited  quantity  of  produce  may 
easily  be  disposed  of  on  any  market  day.  Buying 
there,  as  elsewhere,  is  influenced  by  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  these,  now,  are  not  of  the  best  in  the 
shoe  towns. 

There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  public  market  that 
is  farm  conducted  where  a  large  bowl  of  thick 
vegetable  soup  may  be  had  for  15  cents,  and  it  is 
so  good  that  we  went  back  for  a  second  helping.  At 
our  side  sat  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  market  eating 
a  “combination  dinner”  which  cost  him  25  cents.  We 
noted  that  his  plate  was  well  heaped  with  roast 
pork— he  had  a  choice  of  chicken — mashed  potatoes 
with  gravy,  baked  beans  with  ketchup  and  rolls  with 


dicott- Johnson  Corporation,  under  its  president, 
George  F.  Johnson,  has  acquired  nation-wide  fame 
as  a  business  concern  interested  in  building  up  an 
industrial  democracy  where  the  employes  should  not 
only  enjoy  the  best  of  living  conditions  while  at 
work,  but  should  share  in  the  receipts  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  an  extent  beyond  the  amount  of  their  daily 
wages.  One  evidence  of  interest  in  the  employes’ 
welfare  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  present  market  master,  John  S.  Patter¬ 
son,  with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
manufacturing  corporation.  This  market,  which  now 
has  had  brought  to  it  in  a  single  week  represenatives 
of  42  separate  towns  to  supply  the  needs  of  16,000 
food  purchasers,  had  its  origin  on  one  August  morn¬ 
ing  in  1917  when  Market  Master  Patterson  induced 
about  a  dozen  nearby  farmers  to  bring  loads  of  pro¬ 
duce  to  a  vacant  lot  in  Johnson  City  and  dispose  of 
them  to  the  housewives  who  had  been  told  that  a 
farmers’  market  would  be  opened  there.  In  place 
of  that  vacant  lot,  there  are  now  three  buildings 
240  feet  long  filled  with  booths  eight  feet  in  length 
and  comfortably  warmed  in  cold  weather.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  space  outside  is  also  occupied  by  farm  or 
hucksters’  trucks. 

Anyone  who  has  produce  to  sell  may  rent  one  of 
these  stalls  for  $1  per  week,  and  this  rent,  by  the 
way,  pays  the  total  running  expenses  of  the  mar¬ 
kets,  now  amounting  to  $10,000  per  year.  Beyond 
paying  this  rent,  thex-e  is  little  restraint  upon  the 
farm  salesnxen.  Maximum  prices  of  all  items  are 
fixed  for  the  day  by  the  market  master  and  posted 
where  all  may  see  them.  A  recent  innovation  sup¬ 
plements  the  printed  board  with  loud  speakers 
throughout  the  buildings,  through  which  the  market 


A  Group  at  the  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  Market.  Fig.  746 

priced  proportionately  to  their  size.  Several  kinds 
of  jelly  sold  at  from  20  to  40  cents  per  glass ;  fried 
cakes  at  30  cents  per  dozen;  baked  beans  at  15 
cents  per  quart ;  cottage  cheese  at  the  same  price; 
bread  at  five  cents  per  loaf;  jars  of  chopped  pickle 
at  10  cents  per  half  pint. 

Poultry,  both  live  and  dressed,  was  in  abundant 
supply.  The  hucksters’  wagons  outside  were  being 
well  patronized  by  housewives  whose  appearance  and 
speech  showed  them  to  be  of  foreign  birth  and 
whose  habit  of  handling  each  bird  offered  for  in¬ 
spection  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  age  and 
quality  revealed  them  as  critical  buyers.  Most  of 
this  poultry  was  of  inferior  grade,  evidently  picked 
ixp  by  the  sellers  on  nearby  farms.  Leghorn  fowls 
brought  20  cents  per  pound ;  2S  was  asked  for  fowls 
of  larger  breeds.  Ducks  sold  at  25  cents  per  pound. 
Better  grades  of  poultry  were  offered  inside  the 
buildings.  There,  might  be  seen  live  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  at  25  cents;  21/4-lb.  Leghorn  broilers  at  25 
cents;  some  beautifully  dressed  White  Rock  roast¬ 
ers  at  27  cents  and  equally  well-dressed  yearling 
fowls  of  the  same  breed  for  25  cents.  One  lone  pair 
of  squabs  was  priced  at  50  cents.  One  stall  had  a 
display  of  all  the  cuts  of  meat  that  might  be  found 
in  a  well-stocked  market,  others  had,  perhaps,  a 
veal,  dressed  on  the  farm  and  brought  as  part  of 
the  load. 

Apples  were  in  large  supply,  running  in  price  from 
50  cents  per  bushel  for  very  inferior  grades  to  the 
$2  asked  for  well-packed  McIntosh.  Excellent  Bald¬ 
wins  sold  at  75  cents  per  bushel ;  $1.20  was  asked 
for  well-graded  Green  Mountain  potatoes ;  50  cents 
per  peck  for  onions ;  two  cents  per  pound  for  cab¬ 
bage  ;  three  cents  per  pound  for  turnips ;  five  cents 


butter.  A  cup  of  coffee  was  added,  but  pie  would 
have  cost  him  an  extra  10  cents. 

Despite  the  business  depression  which  is  evident 
here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  the  pub¬ 
lic  markets  have  been  sustained  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  market  master  has  given  out  the  totals 
of  bank  deposits  for  three  years,  showing  a  steady 
increase  in  the  business  done.  From  January  1  to 
November  1,  1928,  these  deposits  totaled  $6,559.50. 
The  following  year  they  came  up  to  $7,725.95,  and 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1930  $8,636.30,  a  record  of 
successful  management  which  has  been  reflected 
in  increased  prosperity  for  those  producers  who, 
through  this  market,  have  been  able  to  reach  the 
consumer  directly  and  get  the  whole  dollar. 


The  Christmas  Gift  Plant 

EACH  holiday  season  the  charming  custom  of 
giving  living  plants  as  gifts  becomes  more  popu¬ 
lar.  Some  thoughts  on  the  keeping  powers  of  the 
various  subjects  sold  for  this  purpose  and  the  way 
to  get  the  best  out  of  them  will  surely  interest  read¬ 
ers  of  The  JR.  N.-Y..  for  early  in  each  new  year  I  in¬ 
variably  receive  letters  asking  advice  on  how  a 
Begonia  may  be  kept  in  good  health,  and  why  the 
Poinsettia  has  dropped  its  leaves. 

Now  each  year  many  plants  are  sold  wffiieh  are 
fundamentally  unfitted  for  the  conditions  of  the 
average  American  dwelling-house,  with  its  central 
heating  plant  and  consequent  ai-id  atmosphere. 
Poinsettias,  Ci'otons,  cherries  and  Begonias  of  the 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  section  must  be  numbered  here, 
yet  with  proper  attention  even  these  will  last  con- 
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siderably  longer  than  if  they  are  subjected  to 
neglect. 

Of  more  lasting  subjects  palms,  Dracaenas,  San- 
sevierias,  ferns,  and  cacti  are  noteworthy,  while  of 
flowering  plants  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  are  well 
to  the  forefront  in  this  respect. 

An  important  point  is  to  make  sure  that  the  plant 
reaches  its  destination  without  being  subjected  to 
very  low  temperatures.  With  this  in  mind  every 
possible  care  should  be  taken  in  packing  and  trans¬ 
portation.  So  soon  as  received  it  should  be  un¬ 
packed  and  if  at  all  dry  watered  with  slightly  luke¬ 
warm  water. 

The  best  position  for  a  room  plant  is  a  light  win¬ 
dow,  away  from  radiators  yet  (except  in  the  case  of 
cacti)  not  exposed  to  bright  sunshine.  Drafts  are 
especially  to  be  avoided.  A  Poinsettia  subjected  to 
a  draft  of  cold  air  will  very  soon  commence  to  droop 
and  then  drop  its  leaves. 

Watering  must  be  given  most  careful  attention, 
for  this  is  vital  to  the  continued  well-being  of  the 
plant.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  rules  govern¬ 
ing  how  often  a  plant  must  be  watered,  as  varying 
conditions  of  soil,  size  of  pot,  species  of  plant,  tem¬ 
perature,  and  climate  govern  this  need.  The  happy 
medium  between  the  extremes  of  excessive  dryness 
on  the  one  hand  and  over-saturation  on  the  other 
is  at  all  times  to  be  regarded  as  the  ideal,  the  soil 
being  kept  in  a  pleasantly  moist  condition.  Ex¬ 
amine  each  plant  daily  and  if  water  is  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  fdl  the  pot  up  at  least  twice  allowing  the 
surplus  to  drain  away  before  returning  the  plant  to 
its  saucer.  Occasionally  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  a  bluntly  pointed  piece  of  wood  will  pro¬ 
mote  aeration  and  encourage  healthy  root  action. 

Decaying  flowers  and  foliage  must  be  picked  off 
as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary,  and  foliage 
plants  should  be  sponged  once  a  week  with  tepid 
soapy  water  to  remove  dust  from  the  tiny  pores  or 
stomata  through  which  they  breathe. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  stand  house  plants  outdoors 
during  rainy  periods  or  even  on  fine  days,  but  the 
windows  should  be  opened  on  all  favorable  occasions. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  giving  plants  cold  tea, 
castor  oil,  or  similar  supposed  tonics.  1  ertilizers 
if  used  at  all  must  be  given  with  the  greatest  care 
and  strictly  according  to  the  directions. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


New  Hampshire  Advances  a  New  Kind 

of  Fair 

ESS  than  75  years  ago  Horace  Greeley,  noted 
American  journalist  who  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  provided  what  were  undoubtedly  the 
first  premiums  ever  offered  for  boys’  exhibits  at  an 
agricultural  fair.  These  foreshadowed  the  4-H  en¬ 
tries  now  common  at  fairs  throughout  the  country. 

Today  New  Hampshire  is  advancing  the  latest  fea¬ 
ture  in  agricultural  fairs — a  new  kind  of  fair,  in 
fact,  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  manage  everything 
from  the  youthful  brass-throated  ballyhooers  on 
their  own  midways  to  the  exhibit  of  hundreds  of 
products  of  their  own  handiwork. 

Two  of  these  unique  fairs,  countrywide  in  extent, 
were  held  in  Belknap  and  Rockingham  counties  this 
Fall  with  a  clientele  of  more  than  1,200  young  peo¬ 
ple,  or  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  4-H  club  work  in  the  entire  State. 
They  probably  are  not  duplicated  outside  of  New 
England.  Connecticut  boys  and  girls  conducted  one 
this  Fall  for  the  second  consecutive  year  that  was 
State-wide  in  extent,  and  drew  an  attendance  of 


6,000  people.  The  4-H  young  people  in  Middlesex 
Co.,  Conn.,  have  also  held  their  own  county  fair  for 
several  years. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Boy  Scout  troop 
in  America  to  be  organized  as  a  4-H  club  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Belknap  County  fair.  Known  as  the 
Mohawk  Boy  Scouts  4-H  Club,  it  boasts  of  one 


Son  of  William  Smith,  who  is  believed  to  he  the  first 
Scoutmaster  to  organize  a  Boy  Scout  t.roop  into  a  4 -II 
club,  Robert  Smith  exhibited  the  best  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  at  the  Belknap  Co.,  N.  II.,  4-77  fair  this 
Fall.  As  his  4-7/  project  this  year,  the  birds  won  him 
a  merit  badge  in  Scouting.  Ills  best  rooster  weighed 
five  and  one-half  pounds  at  four  months  of  age.  Robert 
plans  to  enroll  in  agriculture  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  in  about  two  years. 

State  4-H  champion,  Dwayne  Vier.  Fresh  from  New 
York  City,  Dwayne  came  to  live  among  the  Central 
New  Hampshire  forests  last  February,  and  exhibited 
such  a  neat  collection  of  twigs  and  leaves  at  the 
State  contest  that  it  has  been  selected  to  serve  as 
a  model  in  the  future.  f.  e.  perkins. 


Preparation  of  Small  Fruit  Plants  for 

Winter 

IF  THE  preparation  of  small  fruit  plants  for  Win¬ 
ter  has  not  yet  been  attended  to,  the  work  should 
be  done  at  a  very  early  date.  The  points  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  this  talk  relate  especially  to  the  mulch¬ 
ing  of  strawberry  plants,  the  pruning  and  supporting 
of  raspberries  and  other  brambles,  the  pruning  and 
laying  down  of  grapes. 

Mulching  Strawberries 

Strawberry  plants  are  mulched  primarily  for  two 
purposes :  To  protect  the  plants  from  Winter  injury, 
and  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  The  practice  of  mulch¬ 
ing  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  garden  culture  of  this 
fruit,  and  dates  back  to  1770,  since  which  day  it 
has  come  into  very  general  practice. 

A  Winter  mulch  for  strawberry  plants  may  be 
beneficial  in  four  ways :  First,  it  may  prevent  the 


plants  from  heaving;  second,  protect  them  from  ex¬ 
treme  temperature  or  drying  out;  third,  conserve 
soil  moisture ;  and  fourth,  smother  weeds.  In  some 
sections  it  is  also  useful  to  protect  the  plants  from 
frost  during  the  Spring  season.  A  word  may  be 
said  about  each  of  these. 

In  most  cases,  Winter  injury  of  unmulched  plants 
is  due  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  rather  than 
to  low  temperature.  Both  soil  and  plants  are  ex¬ 
panded  and  forced  upward,  since  water  expands  in 
freezing.  When  the  land  thaws,  the  soil  settles  back 
but  the  plants  do  not.  A  mulch  prevents  heaving 
by  maintaining  more  equable  conditions  of  soil 
temperature. 

Unmulched  strawberries,  if  not  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  snow,  are  subject  to  much  drying  out 
during  cold,  windy,  dry  weather  in  Winter.  Some¬ 
times  exposure  of  this  sort  is  disastrous. 

The  smothering  of  weeds  of  any  size  is  important 
and  the  mulching  helps  in  this  regard  because  the 
weeding  is  expensive  in  strawberry  culture.  In  many 
places,  the  mulch,  although  removed  from  the  plants 
but  not  from  the  plot,  may  be  replaced  with  the 
relapse  of  cold  weather  or  with  the  occurrence  of 
late  frost  in  Spring. 

The  choice  of  mulch  material  is  determined  mostly 
by  the  availability  and  in  part  by  the  cost.  In  the 
early  days,  strawy  horse  manure  was  used  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  use  of  corn  fodder  or  stover, 
but  in  recent  years  straw  of  any  kind  or  swale  grass 
may  serve,  if  available,  and  at  no  great  expense  show 
more  common  use  and  is  found  to  be  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Planing-mill  shavings  have  given  fair  results 
but  are  open  to  certain  objections,  when  their  re¬ 
moval  is  attempted. 

An  important  point  in  applying  the  mulch  is  to 
put  it  on  before  the  ground  has  begun  to  freeze  and 
thaw  much  during  late  Fall  or  early  Winter.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  important  not  to  apply  too  much  as 
sometimes  the  plants  will  rot  with  the  recurrence  of 
warm  weather,  if  they  are  deeply  buried  under 
straw  mulch.  From  four  to  seven  or  eight  inches 
of  evenly  distributed  straw  or  other  mulch  mate¬ 
rial  is  usually  adequate.  The  following  Spring 
much  of  this  can  be  left  between  the  rows  and  serve 
as  a  Summer  mulch  to  save  moisture,  to  suppress 
weeds  and  to  keep  the  berries  clean  from  soil  par¬ 
ticles  which  spatter  on  during  rains.  Some  of  the 
foremost  strawberry  growers  in  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  now  placing  their  mulch  on  the  strawberry 
plantation. 

Care  of  Raspberries 

The  preparation  of  raspberries  for  Winter  consists 
primarily  in  pruning  out  some  of  the  weak,  slender 
canes  which  may  not  survive  the  Winter  weather; 
the  elimination  of  the  old,  dead  canes  which  bore 
this  last  year,  and  the  supporting  of  the  plants  by 
means  of  stakes  or  horizontal  wires  so  that  they 
may  not  become  loaded  with  snow  and  ice  and 
break  down  during  the  Winter  period. 

If  raspberries  are  on  shallow  soil  or  on  exposed 
areas  where  the  snow  blows  off,  a  litter  of  leaves 
or  straw  or  even  corn  stover  put  on  as  a  mulch  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  will  help  to  hold  the  snow,  retain 
the  moisture  and  hinder  deep  freezing  and  thawing 
and  in  consequence  the  killing  of  roots. 

Pruning  Grapes 

In  the  preparation  of  grapes  for  Winter,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  canes  pruned  back  quite  severely.  Leave, 
as  a  rule,  eight  or  10  buds  on  each  cane  which  grew 
this  year.  Further  pruning  consists  in  cutting  out 
some  of  the  older  canes,  so  as  to  provide,  by  degrees. 


Although  he  landed  in  New  Hampshire  forests  a  city  boy  last  February.  Dwayne 
Viery  member  of  the  Mohaivk  Boy  Scout  4 -II  club  in  Belknap  County ,  made  the  best 
collection  of  twigs  ayd  leaves  in  the  State.  He  is  working  on  a  wood  collection  now. 
Dwayne  combines  Scouting  ivith  4-7/  projects. 


As  one  of  the  feature  demonstrations  at  the  first  annual  Belknap  Co.,  N.  77.,  4-77 
fair,  these  young  ladies  showed  correct  and  incorrect  attire  for  the  American  school 
girl.  On  the  left  the  “ what-not-to-wear ”  girl,  Persis  Tenney;  in  the  center  the 
“ideal”  Doris  Plummer,  in  a  simple  cotton  dress.  Bertha  Barrett  tells  the  story. 
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for  a  renewal  of  the  old  plant  above 
ground.  Cut  out  one  old  arm  each  year 
and  save  some  of  the  new  canes  to  re¬ 
place  the  older  ones.  Prune  grapes  in 
November. 

Most  varieties  of  grapes  which  are 
worth  while  growing  in  Northern  New 
England  will  stand  the  weather  without 
being  laid  down  especially,  if  they  are  in 
suitable  places,  and  not  too  greatly  sub¬ 
ject  to  exposure  to  cold  weather,  deep 
snow,  etc.  If  one  is  growing  some  of  the 
more  tender  kinds  which  do  not  fully 
ripen  in  the  North  and  which  kill  back 
some  at  the  tips,  it  is  well  to  put  these 
off  the  trellises  and  throw  a  few  branches 
of  evergreens  over  them  as  a  protection 
during  the  Winter  months. 

It  pay  to  protect  many  of  the  small 
fruits  against  Winter  weather. 

Vermont.  M.  B.  cummings. 


Ohio  Tomato  Culture 

For  early  crops  many  Ohio  growers 
plant  tomato'  seed  in  late  February,  then 
transplant  into  the  hotbed  sometime  in 
March.  Most  seed,  however,  is  planted 
the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of  April, 
the  plants  being  ready  to  set  in  the  field 
about  the  first  of  June. 

In  the  usual  hotbed  method  the  plants 
are  not  given  enough,  room  for  best 
results.  When  transplanted  into  the  hot¬ 
bed  six  inches  each  way  is  not  too  much. 
Plants  in  four-inch  pots  and  allowing 
a  space  between  pots  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory  if  given  proper  care.  Hot¬ 
bed  plants  should  be  kept  a  little  on  the 
dry  side.  A  mistake  made  by  many  grow¬ 
ers  is  that  of  giving  too  much  moisture. 
There  are  times  when  they  will  not 
need  to  be  watered  for  three  or  four 
days;  at  other  times  they  may  need  it 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  A  continuous 
growth  is  most  desirable,  as  a  plant  with 
a  hard,  woody  stalk  will  not  yield  as 
much  fruit  as  one  of  vigorous,  green 
growth.  Dusting  with  Bordeaux  while 
in  the  hotbed  is  recommended.  A  variety 
much  raised  in  Ohio  is  Bonny  Best.  Its 
earliness  and  other  good  qualities  have 
placed  it  among  the  leading  tomatoes. 
But  while  some  variation  may  occur  be¬ 
tween  different  strains  of  the  same  va¬ 
riety,  it  is  said  that  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  size  and  earliness  between 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer  and  Chalk’s 
Early  Jewel;  all  are  good  red  tomatoes. 
Marglobe,  a  little  latex*,  is  a  good  red 
and  is  more  resistant,  to  blossom  end  rot. 
This  rot  is  caused  by  extreme  weather 
conditions  and  cannot  be  controlled 
by  spraying.  Marglobe  cracks  more  than 
some  of  the  others  and  for  this  reason 
is  not  so  good  to  stake  as  it  has  been 
found  that  .staked  tomatoes  crack  more 
than  those  grown  by  other  methods. 

Of  the  early  pink  tomatoes  Early  De¬ 
troit  ranks  about  the  best,  followed  by 
the  later  variety  Truckers’  Favorite.  It 
is  thought  that  pink-skinned  fruit  are 
not  quite  as  acid  as  are  the  red.  There 
are  other  good  varieties  that  have  not 
been  mentioned  and  the  pi’ogressive  grow¬ 
er  will  try  a  few  new  varieties  each 
year. 

Among  the  interesting  cultui*al  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  the  Mahoning  County 
Experiment  Farm,  at  Canfield,  was  one 
in  which  tomatoes  mulched  with  straw 
gave  poorer  results  than  those  grown 
by  any  other  method.  It  was  said  that 
the  cause  of  this  was  that  straw  in¬ 
sulated  the  soil  from  heat.  Another  test 
was  that  of  mulch  paper  and  the  result 
was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  papei*. 
Conditions  were  good  when  the  plants 
were  set  in  the  field  and  of  1,378  tomato 
plants  set  out  for  plot  work  only  one 
plant  failed  to  grow.  Three  plots  were 
made  of  John  Baer.  Plot  No.  1  con¬ 
sisted  of  290  plants  on  stakes ;  No.  2, 

148  plants  with  paper  mulch ;  No.  3, 

149  plants  grown  in  the  regular  manner. 
When  dry  weather  set  in  the  plants  with 
the  paper  mulch  continued  to  grow,  and 
the  first  picking,  August  0,  resulted  as 
follows,  staked  six  pounds,  paper  ten 
pounds,  regular  none.  This  yield  was 
from  290  staked  plants  and  only  148 
with  paper  mulch.  A  few  days  later  the 
staked  plants  gained  a  little,  but.  the  final 
total  for  the  season  was:  staked  1,110 
lbs.;  paper,  1.701  lbs.;  l-egular,  1,392 
lbs.  The  staked  plot  led  the  plot  of  regu- 
lar  in  production  until  September  8 ; 
fx-om  that  time  until  the  finish  the  regular 
was  ahead.  The  plants  under  paper 
mulch  were  beaten  in  yield  by  the  staked 
plants  in  but  two  pickings  of  the  season, 
one  on  August  11,  the  other  August  18. 
The  paper  mulch  was  beaten  in  three 
pickings  by  the  regular  plot,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  September  29,  and  October 
7.  On  September  5,  after  the  drought 
had  broken,  the  tomatoes  on  stakes  and 
those  on  the  ground  were  almost  worth¬ 
less.  Fifty  per  cent  were  so  badly 
cracked  that  they  had  to  be  thrown  away 
and  the  rest  were  sold  with  difficulty.  At 
this  time  the  tomatoes  on  the  mulch 
paper  were  smooth  and  nice  and  sold 
readily  at  top  market  price.  All  through 
the  season  paper  mulched  fruit  compared 
favorably  with  that  on  stakes. 

This  experiment  was  conducted  under 
drought  conditions  and  is  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  what  the  result  would  be  in 
a  wet  season.  The  seed  was  planted  April 
2,  and  the  plants  set  in  the  field  June  12. 
Staked  plants  were  set  two  feet  apart 
in  the  rows  and  the  rows  four  feet  apai*t. 
In  the  regular  plot,  plants  were  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows  four  feet 
apart.  The  plants  under  paper  were  four 
feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  the  rows 
three  feet  apart.  The  plants  were  stag¬ 
gered  along  the  edges  of  a  thirty-six 


inch  strip  of  mulch  papei*,  notched  every 
four  feet  on  both  sides,  and  eighteen-inch 
strips  were  laid  along  the  sides  so  that 
the  plants  were  completely  surrounded 
by  the  paper.  The  advantages  of  mulch 
paper  for  tomatoes,  a.s  indicated  by  the 
past  season  are,  that  it  brings  as  eaidy 
fruit  as  staking ;  prevents  heat  from  es¬ 
caping  from  the  soil ;  conserves  ixiois- 
ture;  more  plants  set  first  fruit  cluster; 
fruit  does  not  split  as  much  ;  no  hoeing ; 
but  few  weeds  to  pull;  clean  fruit;  better 
yield. 

Another  interesting  and  instructive  ex¬ 
periment  was  that  of  layering  compared 
with  upright  setting  of  tomato  plants. 
This  experiment  has  been  going  on  for 
two  seasons  and  the  result  shows  that 
lai*ge,  ovei’grown  plants,  considered  worth¬ 
less  by  many,  produce  as  well  as  any 
when  properly  set  out.  In  1929  32  John 
Baer  plants,  28  to  30  inches  in  height, 
were  layered.  This  means  that  a  trench 
or  furrow  was  made  four  or  five  inches 
deep  and  the  plants  laid  lengthwise  in  it. 
The  ends  of  the  plants  were  then  turned 
up  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  covered, 
leaving  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
soil.  The  soil  was  then  packed  ai’ound 
the  roots  by  tramping,  and  this  tramping 
had  to  be  done  two  feet  or  moi*e  away 
from  the  top  of  the  plant  in  order  to 
pack  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Thirty- 
two  plants,  28  to  30  inches  in  length, 
were  set  out  at.  the  same  time,  in  the 
upright  or  regular  manner,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  at  the  end  of  the  season  was  in 
favor  of  the  layered,  being  as  follows : 
layered  263.5  lbs.,  upright  240  lbs. 

In  1930  plants  11  and  IS  inches  in 
height  were  set  out  both  ways.  This  time 
Mai*globe  plants  were  used.  The  result 


in  total  yield  was  in  favor  of  the  18- 
inch  layered  plants,  though  the  11-inch 
upright  yielded  the  most  ripe  fruit.  Total 
for  the  season  was :  18-inch  layered,  544 
lbs. ;  18-inch  upright,  477.5  lbs. ;  11-inch 
layered,  359  lbs.  ;  11-inch  upright,  510 
lbs.  In  ripe  tomatoes  the  11-inch  xip- 
right  yielded  201  lbs.,  the  18-inch  lay¬ 
ered,  187  lbs.  Had  an  earlier  variety 
been  xised  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
percentage  of  ripe  fruit  would  have  been 
as  large  on  the  18-inch  layered  as  on  any 
of  the  others.  The  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph  shows  an  18-inch  plant,  at  the 
right,  planted  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
next  plant  is  an  18-inch  plant,  layered. 
The  third  from  the  right  is  an  11-inch 
plant,  upright,  and  the  last,  an  11-inch 
plant,  layered.  It  was  found  that  the 
layered  plants  wilted  less  when  set  out 
than  others  and  that  the  first  clusters 
were  more  likely  to  form.  On  some  lay¬ 
ered'  plants  fruit  had  formed  when  set 
out.  This  fruit  grew  and  was  almost 
down  in  the  soil  at  picking  time.  A 
4-12-4  fertilizer  is  recommended  for 
tomatoes. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  early 
and  second  early  varieties  are  the  ones 
to  be  planted  in  locations  where  the 
seasons  are  as  short  as  they  are  in  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio ;  and  from  now  on  I  will 
set  out  but  few  plants  of  the  late  varie¬ 
ties.  At  one  time  I  picked  but  about  one 
basket  of  ripe  fruit  from  a  patch  of 
late  tomatoes  before  the  vines  Avex*e 
killed  by  frost.  This  patch  was  set  out  at 
the  usual  time.  One  ounce  of  tomato 
seed  should  produce  two  to  thi*ee  thous¬ 
and  plants. 

My  experience  w*ith  yellow  tomatoes 
was  not  satisfactory  the  past  season.  The 
yield,  quality  and  appearance  were 
good,  but.  the  .sale  was  slow.  One  of  our 
growers  has  made  them  pay,  however,  by 
selling  them  in  three-quart  baskets  as 
fancy  fruit.  Some  baskets  were  packed 
with  alternate  yellow*  and  red  tomatoes, 
carefully  graded  and  faced,  and  sold  for 
a.  good  price.  f.  s.  holmes. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago 

Part  IV 

The  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  1817,  was 
not  completed  until  1825.  It  is  in  the 
early  Summer  of  1824  that  Sarah,  writ¬ 
ing  to  Abby  of  her  return  to  Troy  after 
a  long  stay  at  Bath,  says:  “I  left  Sister 
Townsend  the  last  of  April.  She  came 
with  me  to  the  canal,  about  60  miles,  the 


roads  were  very  bad  and  the  journey 
very  unpleasant.  The  canal  bi*oke  away 
six  miles  beyond  Rome,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  boat  and  get  on  as 
w*e  could  from  there  to  Utica,  about  20 
miles.  I  at  length  reached  Troy  in  safe¬ 
ty  after  being  a  week  upon  the  road.  I 
wished  very  much  to  return  by  way  of 
Pharsalia  but  the  roads  were  so  bad  that 
the  attempt  would  have  been  attended 
with  great  danger.  My  residence  at  the 
West  has  improved  my  health  very  much. 
I  never  had  so  much  flesh  to  boast,  but  I 
began  to  feel  that  the  business  of  teach¬ 
ing  w*as  but  little  more  laborious  than 
the  life  I  was  leading.  This  and  other 
considerations  induced  my  i*eturn  here, 
where  I  have  about  20  scholars,  and  am 
limited  to  25,  at  .$5  the  quarter. 

“Mi*.  Townsend  wants  Lazarus  to  come 
and  settle  in  his  neighborhood.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  would  be  pleased  there 
or  not.  It  is  a  very  hard  country  to  gain 
money.  The  immediate  necessities  of  life 
are  easily  procured.  Few  look  for  much 
moi*e — were  it  otherwise  there  must  be 
much  unhappiness.  I  have  grown  so 
timid  about  traveling  that  I  dread  the 
thoughts  of  a  journey.  The  terrible  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  Etna  has  alarmed  me 
about  steamboats.”  (We  remember  that 
it  was  only  a  few  years  previous  to  this, 
in  1807,  that  Fulton’s  Clermont  had 
made  the  first  x*eally  successful  voyage 
by  steam,  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York 
to  Albany.)  “The  canal  seems  the  safest 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  there  are  situa¬ 
tions  even  on  the  canal  which  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  danger.  Above  one  hundred 
boats  have  ^arrived  here  since  about  the 
first  of  May  (June  8),  it  is  supposed 
about  one-third  stop  here.  Forty-four  ar¬ 
rived  from  Friday  of  last  week  until 


Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  life  and  bus¬ 
tle  are  truly  astonishing.” 

Sarah’s  desire  to  return  by  way  of 
Pharsalia  was  due  to  the  fact  that  an¬ 
other  Connecticut  band  of  settlers  had 
established  themselves  in  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  including  one  of  Abby’s  sons,  Hezi- 
kiah  Read.  A  letter  from  him  describing 
his  sheep-farming  start  in  Preston  be¬ 
gins  “Honored  Father,”  and  after  the 
customary  preamble  continues :  “Am  very 
well  pleased  with  this  country.  What  few 
crops  I  had  came  in  very  well,  and  my 
sheep  look  fine.  Have  the  best  flock  in 
this  county,  have  about  430  picked  sheep, 
three  yoke  of  oxen,  three  cows,  two 
horses,  and  have  only  230  acres  of  cleared 
land.  Yoxi  can  judge  whether  it  is  not* 
good  for  grazing,  and  think  I  have  keep¬ 
ing  for  200  sheep  more.  If  I  had  capital 
enough  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
what  I  could  do  well,  and  it  shall  not  be 
for  want  of  exertion  on  my  part  if  I  do 
not  do  well  now.  I  have  purchased  be¬ 
tween  400  and  500  sheep  this  Fall  for 
myself  and  Major  Hull  who  has  about 
the  same  number  that  I  have.  I  have 
been  over  Tompkins,  Madison  and  Otsego 
counties;  find  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
land  but  am  satisfied  with  the  place 
where  I  live.  I  have  been  very  busy 
buying  sheep  and  taking  care  of  Dr. 
Butler’s  dairy,  which  started  for  New 
York*  last  Monday.  He  had  about  3,000 
pounds  of  cheese  and  about  1,000  pounds 
of  butter  which  I  have  had  to  divide  with 
the  tenants,  furnish  casks  to  put  it  in 
and  teams  to  carry  it  to  Oatskill.  I 
have  to  take  charge  of  all  the  sheep  on 
the  different  farms,  mark,  divide  and 
regxilate  them.  Mr.  Dunison  has  made 
this  Summer  5,000  pounds  of  cheese  and 
3.200  of  butter.  Stock  is  very  low  in 
this  country  except  sheep,  which  still 
holds  up.  They  are  wortli  from  $1.25 
to  $2.50.  I  paid  $2  per  head  for  167 
a  few  days  since.  They  butchered  a 
great  many  in  Madison  County  and  tied 
them  up  for  their  tallow  and  pelts.  The 
pelts  brought  $1.25  iix  Albany,  their  tal¬ 
low  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  head.  I  wish 
Brother  Thaddeus  would  make  enquix*y 
for  full-blooded  bucks.  Would  buy  from 
50  to  100.  We  should  be  willing  to  pay 
from  $3  to  $5  apiece,  though  we  should 
want  to  buy  them  as  cheap  as  we  could.” 

Compare  these  xxrices  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  992  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as 
obtaining  in  a  recent  sale  of  purebred 
rams  in  Maryland.  The  average  is  given 
as  approximately  $33  apiece. 

“I  hope  you  will  keep  as  many  sheep 


as  your  farm  will  support,  which  I  am 
satisfied  would  be  from  700  to  1,000,  by 
selling  all  stock  except  that  you  want  for 
carrying  on  your  fai*ming  business.  I  am 
confident  there  is  no  other  way  that  you 
can  receive  so  much  income  from  your 
farm  with  so  little  expense  as  keeping 
fine  wool  sheep.  Tell  the  boys  to  per¬ 
severe,  it  is  as  sure  as  wool  grows.” 

Hezikiah  describes  in  detail  exactly 
how  he  keeps  his  precious  flock,  wethers, 
bx*eeding  ewes,  yearlings  and  lambs  each 
by  thentselves,  and  the  kind  of  racks 
built  for  their  feeding,  which  he  advises 
his  brother  to  imitate.  He  declares  that 
“a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Oxford 
and  Norwich  have  been  to  see  me  and 
my  flock,  and  the  first  people  treat  me 
with  respect.” 

The  last  letter  in  the  series  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  Townsend  is  dated  October,  1827. 
Her  little  daughter  is  now  10  years  old, 
and  her  mother  describes  her  as  “large, 
robust  and  volatile,  of  good  disposition 
but  so  light  that  application  to  anything 
but  play  is  a  hardship.”  We  cannot  help 
wondering  where  in  the  world  little  Sarah 
acquired  a  “light”  disposition  amid  all 
this  seriousness !  “She  has  had  but  few 
advantages  of  education  as  yet.  I  in¬ 
struct  her  when  I  can,  but  am  subject 
to  vei-y^  many  interruptions  and  hin¬ 
drances.”  Much  of  this  letter  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  religious  reflections  and  with 
accounts  of  illnesses,  both  subjects  which 
loom  large  in  all  of  this  correspondence. 
Smallpox,  a  malignant  type  of  “measles” 
and  a  “very  fatal  dysentary”  vie  with 
one 'another  in  px-evalence  and  with  the 
inevitable  “influenzy.”  Eliza  is  anxious 
about  Sister  Sarah’s  health,  and  in  fact 
Sarah  died  the  following  year,  1828, 
doubtless  of  her  old  enemy,  tuberculosis. 
She  was  but  44  years  old. 

“Our  country  is  steadily  progressing 
in  improvement,”  continues  Eliza.  “Mr. 
Townsend  has  completed  a  paper  mill 
which  he  has  let  oxit  so  I  am  relieved 
from  boarding  the  people.  We  have  a 
good  deal  of  business.  They  have  carded 
something  like  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  wool,  and  have  now  as  much  as  they 
can  do  at  cloth  dressing.  Produce  is  low, 
collection  difficult,  money  scarce.”  She 
begs  Abby  to  come  out  to  visit  Bath. 
“Traveling  on  the  canal  is  so  cheap  and 
easy,”  and  regrets  that  “Aunt  Huldah 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth  and 
proved  to  a  certainty  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  old  age.” 

One  last  glimpse  we  get  of  the  Town¬ 
send  family  circle  in  the  letter  of  a  niece 
who  visited  them  in  the  Fall  of  1832. 
She  writes  under  a  heading  of  “Cold 
Spring  Mills,”  and  here  we  have  our  first 
mention  of  traveling  by  rail,  seemingly  a 
doubtful  improvement  in  the  beginning. 

“We  arrived  here  last  evening,  thank¬ 
ful  enough  to  get  to  our  journey’s  end, 
although  it  was  altogether  pleasanter 
than  I  had  imagined  it  would  be.  The 
most  unpleasant  part  of  the  way  was 
from  Poughkeepsie  to  Albany.  It  was 
about  five  when  the  stage  reached  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Ave  wex*e  told  that  the  steam¬ 
boat  from  New  York  would  pass  about 
ten,  but  it  did  not  until  near  one  and 
the  wind  and  tide  both  being  against  us 
it  was  very  slow  in  going  up.  At  nine 
in  the  morning  we  landed  in  Albany, 
Avhere  a  stage  called  to  take  us  to  the 
railroad.  It  is  a  very  easy  way  of  trav¬ 
eling,  but  not  quite  as  rapid  as  I  had 
imagined.  We  were  two  hours  in  going 
fi*om  Albany  to  Schenectady,  a  distance 
of  only  15  miles.  When  we  left  the  car 
a  captain  of  one  of  the  canal  boats  took 
us  and  our  baggage  on  board  his  boat, 
which  we  did  not  leave  until  we  got  to 
Montezuma,  20  miles  from  Geneva.  It 
was  rather  sIoav  riding  on  the  canal  but 
an  easy  Avay  of  getting  about  the  country. 
It  was  a  line  boat  we  took  instead  of  a 
packet,  in  order  that  our  baggage  would 
not  be  changed  until  we  had  gone  as  far 
on  the  Erie  Canal  as  Ave  could.  The  ac¬ 
commodations  Avere  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected,  the  captain  and  passengers  were 
very  civil.  Indeed,  on  the  Avhole  way  Ave 
have  met  with  nothing  disagreeable.  At 
Montezuma  Captain  Clapp  found  a  pack¬ 
et  boat  just  ready  to  start  for  Geneva,  at 
ten  on  Saturday  evening  Ave  were  in  Ge¬ 
neva.  where  we  Avere  obliged  to  stay  un¬ 
til  Monday  morning.  The  distance  from 
there  to  Bath  is  40  miles,  and  oxir  stage- 
fare  Avas  the  same  as  from  Danbury  to 
Poughkeepsie.  You  Avould  be  delighted 
with  the  country  thi-ough  Avhich  we  pass. 
Next  May  there  will  be  communication 
by  water  quite  through  from  Albany. 
There  is  a  canal  nearly  completed  Avhich 
unites  the  Cayuga  and  Crooked  Lake. 

“Uncle  ToAvnsend  looks  just  as  Avhen 
you  suav  him,  and  aunt  has  changed 
very  little.  Sarah  has  impi’oved  very 
much  both  in  appearance  and  manners. 
You  Avould  be  astonished  to  see  Ixoav  much 
she  assists  her  mother.  Absalom  and 
Solomon  are  at  home.  Charlotte  has  had 
nine  children,  but  only  six  are  living.  At 
the  head  of  the  lake,  four  miles  from  Cold 
Spring,  is  a  little  settlement  called  Ham¬ 
mond’s  Post.  There  is  a  post  office  and 
several  pi*etty  buildings;  the  neAV  Episco¬ 
pal  church  stands  there,  a  neat  little 
building  in  the  gothic  style.  It  is  not 
much  larger  than  a  snuff  box,  but  aunt 
says  they  A\*ere  not  able  to  build  one 
lai’ger.  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Bostwick, 
resides  there  and  preaches  alternatively 
thei*e  and  at  Bath.  Aunt  is  four  miles 
from  each  place  and  attends  every  Sun¬ 
day.”  ROSE  GOODALE  DAYTON. 


Many  autoists  seem  to  think  Avarning 
signs  at  railroad  crossings  are  intended 
for  the  locomotive  engineer. — Florence 
Herald. 
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Missouri  Garden  Notes 

A  giant  pumpkin,  estimated  weight  75 
lbs.,  adorns  our  front  porch.  It  was  the 
chance  gift  of  a  town  resident  who 
owns  a  farm  miles  away.  The  pumpkin 
always  did  find  special  favor  in  my  eyes. 
Its  ruddy  cheeks  smile  of  good  cheer,  of 
bountiful  Thanksgiving  feasts,  of  Christ¬ 
mas  festivities,  of  warm,  cosy  kitchens 
redolent  with  appetizing  odors  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  that  indispensable  figure, 
“Mother.”  This  good-humored  mammoth 
is  an  old-fashioned  field  pumpkin,  which 
takes  divers  shapes  but  which  is  always 
easily  recognizable  among  the  pedigreed 
members  of  its  family  and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  easily  a  winner  in  pie  contests. 
Never  do  I  find  the  canned  pumpkin  of 
the  factory  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
home  kitchen,  for  what  reason  I  know 
not. 

The  Dahlia  clumps  are  now  all  safely 
stored.  Owing,  I  presume,  to  the  ab¬ 
normal  Summer,  we  found  many  of  the 
clumps  with  the  planted  tuber  still  intact 
and  as  fresh-looking  as  when  put  into 
the  ground.  Could  they  be  used  a  second 
season?  We  have  less  Jersey  Beauties 
this  year  than  last.  Half  of  the  tubers 
failed  to  sprout,  although  plump  and 
smooth.  I  can  think  of  nothing  unless 
the  planer  shavings  we  packed  them  in 
had  some  malign  influence.  At  any  rate 
we  discarded  sawdust  this  year  and 
packed  them  as  dug,  and  as  in  former 
years.  All  the  Amun  Ra  yielded  to  the 
“stunts”  except  two  hills  that  grew  tall 
and  bloomed  freely.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  research  work  has  penetrated  the 
secret  of  this  disease,  if  it  be  a  disease. 
I  suspect  certain  varieties  are  suscep¬ 
tible.  The  “World’s  Best  White”  failed 
to  attain  full  growth  and  bloom  with  the 
exception  of  two  hills  in  the  garden, 
which  grew  six  feet  tall  and  bloomed 
freely.  I  like  its  flowers,  but  so  far  it 
has  proved  undependable.  Mrs.  I.  de  Ver 
Warner,  which  we  abbreviate  to  “War¬ 
ner,”  is  an  old  reliable ;  always  makes 
a  good  growth  and  lots  of  big  flowers 
that  everybody  admires.  It  deserves  its 
popularity.  Mrs.  Carl  Salbach  (cut  to 
“Salbach”)  is  another  standby  that  I 
regard  very  highly.  In  one  of  its  rows 
appeared  a  “sport,”  that  is,  apparently 
a  new  creation  of  a  much  lighter  color. 
We  shall  test  it  again  next  year.  Our 
standard  yellow  is  Yellow  Duke,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  rich  yellow,  quilled  petals,  good 
grower,  reliable,  cut-leaved ;  maybe  the 
true  name  is  Yellow  Colosse.  Pride  of 
California  is  our  best  red,  not  as  free 
a  bloomer  as  Mina  Burgle,  but  has 
larger,  heavier  flowers. 

In  whites  we  have  Madonna,  Washing¬ 
ton  City,  Snowdrift  and  E.  T.  Smith. 
Madonna  was  by  far  the  best  bloomer, 
though  not  so  large.  A.  D.  Livoni,  a 
pink  ball  of  wonderful  creation,  is  the 
favorite  small  Dahlia;  it  is  only  a  grade 
above  the  pompons  in  size.  Among  the 
new  ones  Margaret  W.  Wilson  again 
gained  favor  by  sturdy  qualities  of 
growth  and  blooming  with  flowers  of  the 
largest  size.  Jersey  Beacon  also  justified 
itself  as  a  superior  sort ;  the  color  is  so 
odd.  Pride  of  Stratford  had  several  large 
flowers  on  a  small  plant,  a  combination 
of  Autumn  shades.  Saggmore  was  good ; 
also  Champaign.  Several  of  our  new  oues 
had  arrived  at  the  blooming  stage  when 
frost  intervened  to  deny  us  a  look.  Such 
were  Coronado,  Rose  Fallon,  Barbara 
Redfern  and  Jane  Cowl.  This  last,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  had  begun  to  open 
a  bud,  had  it  partly  open,  in  fact,  when 
four  degrees  below  freezing,  28  degrees, 
wrote  finis  on  further  expectations.  At 
least  this  star  among  Dahlias  yielded  us 
the  largest  clump  of  tubers  of  all  the 
new  ones. 

The  new  Dahlia  that  created  the 
greatest  sensation  bore  the  cumbersome 
name  of  “Queen  of  the  Garden  Beauti¬ 
ful.”  It  is  a  Decorative,  a  creamy  white 
and  runs  very  large.  It  made  a  large 
tall  plant  and  bloomed  profusely.  If  it 
does  as  well  next  year  we  shall  give  it 
high  rank.  This  was  the  first  year  we 
tried  buying  green  plants  instead  of 
tubers  and  we  had  fair  success  with 
them.  It  seems  they  can  be  packed  and 
shipped  long  distances  with  safety.  We 
set  them  first  in  a  flat  of  sandy  soil  in 
the  basement,  and  later  moved  them  into 
the  garden.  After  a  sojourn  there  we 
planted  them  out  where  they  were  to 
remain.  The  drought  hurt  them ;  a  few 
died,  but  the  most  of  them  pulled  through. 
We  mulched  them  with  cow  manure,  and 


that  helped,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  drought  they  would  all  have  bloomed 
before  the  frost  got  them.  Some  produced 
tubers  and  some  did  not.  World's  Best 
White,  for  example,  had  a  thick  crown 
with  a  mass  of  small  roots.  It  is  possible 
these  crowns  may  produce  several  sprouts 
for  planting.  L.  R.  JOHNSON 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

An  indaw  calmly  suggested  that  I  get 
myself  a  job  for  the  Winter  in  order  to 
add  to  my  income  but  her  suggestion  made 
me  laugh.  With  1,500  fruit  trees  and 
2,000  gi’apevines  to  prune,  all  that 
brush  to  pick  up  and  haul  out,  plus  odd 
jobs,  such  as  brush  and  wood  cutting,  I 
feel  that  the  Winter  job  is  assured  even 
though  there  is  little  income  in  it. 

This  Fall  I  set  1,000  blackcap  plants 
and  500  red  raspberry  plants  which  I 
bought,  also  a  few  hundred  plants  which 
I  dug  in  my  own  Latham  patch.  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  wrenched  back,  I  had  to  crawl 
along  on  my  hands  and  knees  -while  set* 


ting  those  plants,  but  the  ground'  was 
all  furrowed  out,  and  it  was  sandy,  so 
it  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  It  simply 
confirmed  a  long-held  belief  that  the  way 
to  get  a  job  done  was  to  just  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  Those  blackcap  plants  had 
begun  to  shoot  the  white  tips  among  the 
roots  as  we  had  an  exceptionally  warm 
November  and  the  plants  were  not  deliv¬ 
ered  until  November  20. 

The  part  of  the  cane  which  was  left  on 
the  tip-rooted  plant  as  a  convenient 
handle  will  throw  out  leaves  next  Spring 
but  that  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  The 
real  plant  comes  from  among  the  mass 
of  roots,  and  shows  itself  on  the  plant 
as  a  small  white  tip.  If  that  tip  is  broken 
off  while  setting,  the  plant  may  a.s  well 
be  thrown  away,  as  it  will  not  make 
canes  from  the  roots.  That  is  why  black¬ 
cap  setting  takes  more  care  than  setting 
red  raspberries. 

This  ground  had  been  furrowed  out 
some  time  before  and  had  woods  on 
tln-ee  sides  so  the  furrows  had  blown  full 
of  leaves  which  made  an  ideal  cover  for 
the  tender  tips  before  covering  with  soil. 
I  could  stand  up  to  hoe  the  furrows  full 
after  the  plants  were  set  about  three 
feet  apart  so  it  went  pretty  good  but 
took  quite  a  bit  of  time.  A  nurseryman 
told  me  that  Fall-set  plants  were  far 
better  than  Spring-set,  as  he  had  just 
dug  and  shipped  a  carload  of  year-old 
plants,  some  of  which  had  been  set  in 
the  Fall  and  some  in  the  Spring.  There 


is,  too,  the  advantage  of  having  this  set¬ 
ting  out  of  the  way  during  the  Spring 
rush  of  work.  I  shall  have  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  grape  plants  to  set  next  Spring  and 
that  is  a  slow  job  as  a  hole  must  be  dug 
with  a  spade  for  each  plant  and  they 
must  be  set  deeper  than  berries.  This 
Fall  is  seeing  a  number  of  grapes  coming 
out,  as  they  have  paid  poorly  for  two 
years  in  succession,  ,so  I  figure  that  it 
is  time  to  put  more  in. 

Are  Concord  grapes  wholly  self-fertile? 
Some  claim  not  and  set  a  couple  rows 
of  Moore’s  Early  among  the  Concord  rows 
with  10  rows  of  Concords  to  two  rows  of 
Moores  and  so  across  the  vineyard.  I 
have  three  rows  of  Moores  with  24  rows 
of  Concords  on  one  side,  and  12  rows 
on  the  other,  and  I  must  admit  that 
those  Concord  rows  nearest  the  Moores 
outyield  the  others  although  I  had  thought 
it  might  be  on  account  of  soil  difference. 
I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  better  yield 
is  due  to  cross-pollination  and  shall  mix 
some  Moore  rows  among  my  new  setting 
of  Concords.  The  Moores  do  not  yield 
nearly  so  much  but  they  bring  much  bet¬ 


ter  prices  on  account  of  being  earlier. 

The  clear,  balmy  days  which  came  as 
such  a  surprise  in  what  is  generally  a 
dreary  November,  have  vanished  and  a 
cold  blast  sweeps  out  of  the  West  where 
snow  is  piled  10  feet  deep  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes.  The  ground  is  bare  and  not 
frozen  yet,  also  dry  as  bones,  as  a  real 
rain  is  still  a  rarity,  with  wells  still  dry 
all  around  me.  Farmers  are  busy  shred¬ 
ding  fodder,  Fall  plowing  and  some  wood 
cutting  but  not  much  as  wood  is  none  too 
plentiful.  The  boys  and  I  intend  to  cut 
some  in  the  ravine  which  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  a  cross-cut  saw.  I,,  b.  r. 


Cold  Frames  for  Winter 

Thousands  of  people  recognize  the  value 
of  cold  frames  for  starting  young  plants 
in  Spring,  but  comparatively  few  realize 
wliat  can  be  done  with  them  in  other 
ways.  I  wish  to  call  their  attention  to 
their  many  Winter  uses.  On  strolling 
around  the  garden  this  morning  I  took  a 
look  into  the  two-sash  cold  frame,  and 
while  we  have  had  quite  a  few  sharp 
frosts  yet  the  Violas  of  different  kinds  are 
almost  in  full  bloom  like  Spring.  These 
plants,  while  very  much  like  pansies,  and 
would  even  pass  for  such  with  the  un¬ 
initiated,  differ  so  much  in  hardiness  and 
constant  blooming  as  to  be  almost  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  are,  however, 
more  stocky  and  hardy  in  texture.  The 


flowers  are  only  slightly  smaller  on  an 
average,  and  the  stems  are  much  stronger 
and  always  keep  the  flower  upright  on 
longer  stems  than  usual.  This  hardy  ana 
strong  habit,  combined  with  constant 
blooming,  makes  them  very  valuable  to 
the  average  grower  who  perhaps  has  none 
too  much  time  to  work  in  his  garden. 
The  colors  have  been  so  crossed  with 
the  different  types  that  most  beautiful 
shades  can  be  had,  and  as  they  will  flower 
continuously  up  to  extremely  cold  weather 
they  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  flower  lovers. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cold  frames 
I  may  mention  to  those  intending  to 
purchase  sashes  that  those  with  three 
runs  or  rows  of  10-inch  glass  are  now 
preferable  in  almost  every  way  and  the 
sashes  are  now  made  so  the  glass  can 
slide  in  without  puttying,  and  for  ordinary 
or  mild  climates  work  exceedingly  well. 
A  two-sash  frame  (about  six  by  six  feet) 
is  large  enough  for  most  home  gardeners, 
and  will  be  found  not  only  a  luxury  but 
almost  a  necessity  when  once  the  plant 
lover  gets  used  to  them.  Not  only  can 
violets,  pansies,  lettuce,  radishes,  parsley, 
etc.,  be  grown  in  them,  but  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  knowing  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  can  always  obtain  a  green  spray  of 
parsley  when  wanted,  or  a  flower  or  two 
for  the  table,  is  no  small  satisfaction  to 
the  garden  lover. 

In  locating  a  cold  frame  always  have 
the  frames  face  the  south  if  possible, 
next  to  this  the  southeast  or  the  eastern 
exposure  is  the  best,  as  during  the  Winter 
we  have  many  days  when  the  sun  shines 
in  the  morning  but  clouds  overhead  in 
the  afternoon,  and  as  Old  Sol  is  one  of 
our  very  best  friends  in  Winter  we  should 
give  him  all  the  opportunity  we  can  to 
get  in  and  continue  his  good  work. 

If  a  few  small  vegetables  are  required, 
the  cold  frame  will  produce  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  lettuce,  radishes,  parsley,  etc., 
at  nearly  all  times,  and  English  violets 
and  large  single  ones  of  the  Russian  type 
are  all  easy  to  grow,  and  as  I  write  this 
the  latter  are  in  full  bloom  and  the  former 
well  set  with  buds.  The  extremely  double 
dark  blue  of  the  old  English  type  is 
particularly  fine  when  in  bloom,  but 
seems  to  be  getting  quite  rare  the  last 
fewr  years. 

Cuttings  of  roses,  evergreens,  and  the 
more  hardy  shrubs  can  frequently  be 
wintered  over  in  a  cold  frame,  and  thus 
become  callused  even  if  not  rooted  and 
thus  ready  to  plant  in  Spring.  As  a 
time-saver  in  the  hurried  work  in  the 
Spring  there  are  few  things  that  pay  as 
well  as  or  better  than  a  good  substantial 
cold  frame.  n.  w.  xiares. 


Crickets  in  the  House 

During  the  Summer  we  were  more  or 
less  bothered  with  black  crickets,  but 
since  the  weather  has  turned  cold  large 
numbers  of  these  crickets  have  entered 
our  house  and  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Would  appreciate  any  in¬ 
formation  you  can  give  us  about  this. 

Missouri.  a.  ai.  r. 

Crickets  are  capable  of  becoming  a 
serious  pest  in  the  house.  During  the 
past  Autumn  some  localities  near  New 
York  suffered  an  annoying  infestation. 
They  have  a  habit  of  attacking  fabrics, 
and  one  entomologist  reports  a  case  where 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  was  riddled  with 
holes  during  a  single  night,  by  an  army 
of  crickets  that  entered  an  open  window. 

Crickets  may  be  poisoned  with  ground¬ 
up  carrots  or  potatoes  sprinkled  with 
Paris  green,  or  with  bran  moistened 
with  sweetened  water  and  mixed  with 
Paris  green,  or  they  may  be  trapped  in 
shallow  vessels  containing  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  water.  It  will  generally  be 
found,  when  they  become  numerous 
enough  to  infest  the  house,  that  there  is 
some  breeding  place  nearby,  and  this 
is  usually  a  dumping  place  for  refuse. 
Such  places  afford  a  congenial  harbor 
for  the  crickets,  with  food  and  shelter. 
In  a  recent  infestation  the  crickets  had 
been  breeding  in  a  city  dump,  until  they 
became  so  numerous  that  an  army  of 
them  began  to  appear  in  houses  some 
distance  away. 


Aunt  iietty:  “Sakes  alive!  I  don’t 
believe  no  woman  could  ever  been  so  fat.” 
Uncle  Hiram :  “What  y’  reading  now, 
Iietty?”  Aunt  Iietty:  “Why,  this  paper 
tells  about  an  Englishwoman  that  lost 
two  thousands  pounds.” — New  Outlook. 
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Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  ail  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

how  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
1  FOR  SHORT  TINE  ONLY 


WAS 

Complete  $175 
for  - 

6 -Room 
House 


NOW 

.50 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


A  FRAME  s10"l 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


J 


Plows  5  acres  a  day 
on  only  ll/z  gallons 
oi  gas  to  the  acre. 


~  _jr  & 

MAKE  A  TRACTOR  OF 
Y OCR  CAR 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford.  Write  for  copy  today. 

PULLFORD  CO.  2881  Lind  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


when  you 
know  the 
best  way 
to  cut  and 
fit  24  types  of 
joints,  shown  in  this 
book.  Diagrams,  photos 
and  clear  instructions  will 
soon  teach  you  to  do  carpentry 
like  an  expert.  Tells  how  to 
plan  a  work  shop. . .  gives  lists 
of  tools  ...  suggests  suitable 
bench  machines. ..  shows  how 
to  build  work-benches,  saw¬ 
horses,  tool  box  and  wall  cabi¬ 
net.  Also,  tells  where  to  obtain 
job  plans  to  build  200  things  for  home,  garden,  farm,  etc. 
Book  has  32  pages,  Just  send  10c  toE.  C.  ATKINS  &  (0„  422  S. 
Illinois  SL,  Indianapolis,  lnd.  (“The  Silver  Steel  Saw  People.”) 


STORM  SASH 

QO  AND  Get  Our  Prices 
I  OU  UP  All  Standard  Sizes 

I  A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
»  Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

Xhe^Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


buy  Dahlia  Stakes  NOW 

Until  February  1,  1931,  while  they  last.  All  Oak,  lUxlH 
x6  feet  long,  12e  each,  f.  o.  b.  Westerly.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der.  Oak  is  advancing,  next  lot  will  cost  more  money. 
GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahl  hi  Specialist.  Box  It-V  31,VFester!y,  ILL 


MATERIAL  FOR 
WOODSY  WINTER 


n  i.evergreens, either  assortment 

DOIJUBIS  $1.  Lila  Benjamin, Berkshire,N.Y. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  red  sports  of  standard  apple  va¬ 
rieties  are  coming  thicker  and  faster. 
Even  a  person  engaged  in  looking  after 
varieties  is  kept  on  the  jump  trying  to 
find  who  has  this  and  that  new  red  sport. 
The  growers  soon  start  to  ask  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  workers  whether  the  highly 
recommended  variant  is  worth  while 
planting  or  not.  The  experiment  station 
horticulturists  are  hard  put  to  it  to  keep 
one  jump  ahead  of  the  popular  demand  in 
that  line,  since  it  usually  takes  even  a 
favored  graft  on  an  older  tree  at  least 
three  years  to  bear  any  fruit.  Some  of 
the  newer  red  sports,  supposedly  like  the 
parent  sort  from  which  they  sprang  ex¬ 
cept  in  color,  may  be  noted;  all  of  them 
possess  trademarked  names ;  Blackjon, 
a  sport  of  Jonathan ;  Blackmack,  a  new 
red  McIntosh ;  and  Seeando  Red  Rome, 
already  there  are  many  sports  of  Rome ; 
Ohio  Red  Rome,  Dark  Red  Rome,  Gallia 
Beauty  (either  a  sport  or  a  seedling), 
and  goodness  knows  how  many  common 
Red  Romes  with  or  without  somebody’s 
name  as  a  prefix.  Last  year,  Staymared 
and  Blaxstayman,  trade-marked  Stayman 
sports,  wrnre  highly  advertised,  as  were 
Starking  and  Richared  Delicious.  The 
State  of  Washington,  in  which  these  new 
red  Delicious  have  been  extensively 
planted  in  the  famous  Wenatchee  district., 
will  ship  several  carloads  of  those  new 
sports.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Rome  and 
Stayman  sports  are  of  chief  interest  just 
now.  There  is  some  opinion  to  indicate 
that  the  Red  Romes  are  possibly  all  a 
little  smaller  than  the  ordinary  Rome. 

The  same  bright  metal  that  is  now 
used  in  Ford  radiator  shells  on  the  pas¬ 
senger  cars  is  now  being  developed  as  a 
material  suitable  for  storing  and  ship¬ 
ping  fruit  juices,  since  this  Alleghany 
metal  is  not  affected  by  the  fruit  acids 
and  is  very  strong.  The  first  sizes  were 
20  gallons  and  other  sizes  are  to  follow. 

At  last  nitrate  of  soda  will  appear  in 
100-lb.  bags  instead  of  the  old  size  weigh¬ 
ing  almost  twice  as  much.  The  new  bags 
will  be  much  easier  to  handle,  to  say 
nothing  of  simplifying  the  arithmetic  nec¬ 
essary  to  figure  out  the  fertilizer  orders. 
Some  Pennsylvania  growers  have  been 
buying  the  reground  nitrate  for  several 
years ;  this  is  pleasant  to  handle  and  easy 
to  spread. 

How  would  this  Korean  Lespedeza 
work  out  for  orchard  cover  crop  use? 
Stories  from  Kentucky,  where  it  was 
really  dry  this  past  Summer,  claim  that 
the  Lespedeza  grew  vigorously  and  pro¬ 
duced  fine  crops  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  which  soon  killed  the  usual  clovers. 
It  is  an  annual  legume  said  to  be  capable 
of  growing  well  on  any  soil  that  will 
grow  weeds  of  any  kind.  While  it  ap¬ 
preciates  lime  and  fertilizers,  it  will  do 
well  on  poor,  .sour  land,  often  doing  its 
best  where  even  grasses  are  poorest  on 
thin  soil  or  hilltops.  The  growth  is  said 
to  be  often  better,  and  always  as  good, 
as  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  is  fine  stemmed 
and  as  leafy  as  Alfalfa.  What  more 
could  be  desired?  The  ideal  cover  crops 
are  still  undiscovered  and  almost  any¬ 
thing  of  promise  warrants  a  limited  trial. 

Solid  frozen  grape  juice  is  reported  as 
being  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
gallons  a  day  in  a  new  quick-freezing 
plant  recently  completed  at  Lodi,  Calif. 
Refrigeration  engineers  regard  this  as  the 
beginning  of  a  large  trade  in  frozen  fruit 
juices  of  all  kinds  which  are  to  be  held 
in  low  temperature  warehouses  until 
needed,  then  thawed  and  bottled  as  the 
market  demands. 

A  Pennsylvania  hunter,  hunting  in  a 
posted  orchard,  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  his  dog  die  later  for  some  reason 
or  other.  He  immediately  accused  the 
grower  of  carelessly  placing  mice  poison 
about  the  orchard,  so  that  the  dog  could 
eat  enough  to  kill  him,  even  though  the 
orchard  was  forbidden  territory  so  far 
as  the  hunter  was  concerned.  This  was 
a  fine  theory  to  work  on,  but  there  had 
been  no  mice  poison  in  the  orchard  so 
far,  so  that  the  dog’s  owner  will  have  to 
think  of  something  else.  Anyhow,  why 
any  dog  would  ever  want  to  eat  such 
stuff  would  be  a  puzzle — the  poison  grain 
as  properly  made,  even  though  made  up 
with  the  most  “pleasant”  form  of  strych¬ 
nine,  is  still  exceedingly  bitter.  One  sin¬ 
gle  grain  of  wheat  so  treated  will  leave  a 
very  bitter  taste  in  a  man’s  mouth,  and 
this  unpleasant  bitterness  will  last  for 


hours.  Assuming  that  it  would  taste  the 
same  to  a  dog,  which  is  a  long  distance 
assumption  to  be  sure,  the  dog  would 
have  to  be  very  persistent  to  consume 
enough  of  the  poisoned  wheat  to  remove 
him  from  this  vale  of  tears. 

The  Aberdeen  strawberry  has  equaled 
or  exceeded  Howard  17  or  Premier  in  a 
number  of  instances  in  Pennsylvania. 
Aberdeen  has  produced  a  bed  for  Spring 
fruiting  as  good  or  better  than  any  other 
standard  variety  in  spite  of  the  past  two 
dry  seasons.  It  is  worth  trying  any¬ 
where  in  Pennsylvania.  Plants  may  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices  from  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  nurserymen. 

K.  H.  SUDDS. 


Turning  Cornstalks  Into 
Manure 

On  page  1253  P.  S.  makes  inquiry  as 
to  best  way  to  handle  his  cornstalks  to 
get  them  into  manure. 

As  I  was  raised  on  a  large  farm  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  I  know  the  eastern 
farming  systems,  also  the  midwest  and 
western  styles  or  systems,  and  would  like 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  P.  S.  and 
others  in  the  same  plight.  I  infer  that 
P.  S.  has  cut  and  shocked  his  corn  and 
husked  the  corn.  In  that  case  I  would 
compost  the  cornstalks  as  they  decay  and 
rot  very  quickly  when  wet  and  get  com¬ 
posted  with  other  quick  manure  as  horse, 
poultry  and  sheep  manures. 

That  would  be  the  plan  for  this  time 
only,  but  for  the  future  I  would  use 
midwest  system,  letting  the  corn  stand 
in  the  field  where  it  grows.  After  a  few 
hard  frosts  and  the  corn  and  stalks  get 
pretty  well  dried,  I  would  take  the  wagon, 
put  a  high  side-board  on  the  off  side  of 
the  wagon  box,  and  drive  along  the  rows 
and  husk  two  rows,  throwing  the  corn 
on  the  wagon. 

After  the  corn  is  all  out  of  the  field 
and  the  fodder  is  dry,  I  would  hitch  to 
the  harrow,  go  over  the  field  a  few  times 
in  opposite  directions,  then  put  a  jointer 
on  the  plow,  turn  it  under,  and  the  ground 
again  would  be  clean  for  the  next  crop. 

If  P.  S.  is  not  familiar  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  he  will  see  how  much  use¬ 
less  work  he  will  save  by  getting  a  husk¬ 
ing  hook  instead  of  using  the  old  style. 
He  can  easily  husk  and  crib  his  acre  of 
corn  in  one  day.  j.  M.  L. 

Washington. 


Modest  suitor  “I  have  only  $5,000  a 
year,  sir,  but  I  think  I  can  support  your 
daughter  on  .that.”  Father  (enthusiasti¬ 
cally)  :  “Support  her,  my  dear  boy? 
Why,  yon  can  support  her  entire  family 
on  it.”— Royal  Arcanum  Bulletin. 
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Silo  owners  make  profits  every  year 
— but  especially  this  year,  when 
food  conservation  counts.  You  need 
no  longer  postpone  yonr  silo  in¬ 
vestment.  Write  for  data  about 
our  new 

Price  Protection  Guarantee 

covering  lowest  prices  for  years. 
Cash  or  time  payment.  Famous 
low-priced  “GLOBE”  Wood  Silos, 
Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos, 
Metal  or  Tile  Silos.  Write  for  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Ask  for  money¬ 
saving  facts,  carload  savings,  win¬ 
ter  discounts.  Write  today. 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 

Box  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y,  -***. 
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POULTRY 


DAIRYING 


LIVE  STOCK 


ALL  FORMS 
OF  FARMING 

PAY 

in  this  all-year 
fertile  section 

Northern  farmers  coming 
to  Florida  delight  in  Mari¬ 
on  County.  Its  rolling, 
fertile  soil  is  so  much 
“like  home” — with  all  the 
benefits  of  a  12-month 
farming  year,  dairying, 
live-stock  raising,  rotat¬ 
ing  2  crops  a  year  on  the 
same  land.  It’s  a  wide . 
choice  you  have:  Beef 
cattle  and  hogs,  breeding 
and  fattening;  poultry  and 
eggs  bring  high  prices; 
oranges,  grapefruit  and 
vegetables  give  standard 
yields.  Just  write  what 
branch  of  farming  espe¬ 
cially  interests  you.  Full 
information  promptly. 

MARION  COUNTY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
111  MAGNOLIA,  OCALA, 
FLORIDA 


Send  today  lor  Big  Fi  ee  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  'can  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
pullin 


bier  money  pulling  stumps 


for  neighbors.  Ri 


tor  neigl 
loerle  or 


1D- 

_  _  Iowa  made 

L,  “$10,000  in  spare  time. 

-  It’s  easy.  Write  quick . 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

I  43Q-29th  Str.,  Centerville,  Iowa \ 


K?  V  •  |  y 

EZ~  1  ^ 

HOI  BED  SASH 


While  Pint,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

IS  YOUR  INCOME  SATISFACTORY? 

Attractive  openings  for  reliable  men  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  build  permanent,  profitable  business  selling 
established  quality  line  of  every-day  home  necessities. 
Sales  experience  unnecessary.  George  of  New  York 
makes  $50  up  weekly.  These  big  paving  vacancies 
being  filled  quickly.  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F,  Columbus,  Indiana. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  SI. IS  lb. 

Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

H.  Bartlett,  Mir.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Main* 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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More  Fertilizer  Experience 

You  ask  for  experience  of  farmers  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers.  We  are  a  people 
of  extremes.  Too  many  adopted  the 
slogan:  “two  >lade9  where  one  grew 
before.”  During  the  time  we  have  gone 
all  the  way  from  a  mixture  of  2-8-2  to 
16-32-16  and  a'll  the  time  have  been 
squealing  about  the  cost  of  production. 

From  the  standpoint  of  my  location, 
the  farmer  who  buys  nitrogen  and  potash 
is  making  a  mistake.  Our  clay  soil  con¬ 
tains  plenty  of  potash  if  made  available 
and  one  should  grow  his  own  nitrogen. 
We  do  need  phosphate  and  most  soils 
need  humus  as  a  result  of  unwise  treat¬ 
ment. 

In  following  the  rotation  of  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  corn  should  be  planted  on 
nothing  but  clover  sod.  Corn  should  be 
kept  clean,  and,  at  its  last  cultivation, 
the  land  should  receive  rye  or  Sweet 
clover  or  both  to  pick  up  nitrates  and 
hold  them  until  needed.  If  oats  are  to 
be  seeded,  mix  one  pound  of  Cow-horn 
turnips  with  the  grass  seed.  Turnips  go 
•deep  after  potash  and  bring  it  to  the 
surface.  The  Winter  and  Fall  pasture 
of  the  rye  will  more  than  pay  for  seed. 
If  oats  are  to  be  followed  by  wheat, 
don’t  forget  the  ragweed,  another  potash 
feeder. 

As  soon  as  oats  are  harvested  begin 
with  spring-tooth  harrow  on  the  stubble. 


The  fence  in  the  picture  is  banked  on 
the  inside  with  plants  and  is  about  100 
feet  in  length.  It  is  seen  on  the  premises 
of  John  Petrie,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Some  Handy  Farm  Wrinkles 

I  want  to  tell  how  one  gardener  makes 
his  bean  poles.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
woods,  to  get  the  poles,  he  takes  one- 
inch  lumber  and  rips  same  in  strips 
one-inch  wide,  about  five  feet  long,  and 
sharpens  one  end  to  drive  it  into  the 
ground.  To  the  other  end  he  nails  a  lath 
four  feet  long,  letting  it  lap  one  foot.  He 
uses  the  offset  to  drive  the  poles  into  the 
ground.  When  he  has  gathered  the  beans, 
lie  stores  the  poles  in  a  dry  place  until 
the  following  Spring. 

One  useful  thing  in  the  house  is  a 
small  soldering  outfit  and  some  solder. 
I  use  mainly  the  wire  solder  with  an  acid 
core,  I  find  it  more  satisfactory  than  the 
regular  bar  solder  and  soldering  fluid.  I 
like  to  have  on  hand  the  tin  rivets,  such 
that  are  used  by  tinners. 

When  the  frames  of  bucksaws  get 
broken,  the  headpiece  can  easily  be  made 
new.  We  use  the  broken  one  for  a  pat¬ 
tern.  The  only  difficult  thing  is  cutting 
the  saw  slit  in  the  absence  of  a  proper 
tool.  With  a  common  handsaw,  rip  the 
handle  down  the  middle  from  the  end  of 
the  handle  to  where  the  saw  blade  goes 


Ethyl  Gasoline  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  pas¬ 
senger  car,  your  truck  and 
your  tractor.  It  will  save 
you  time,  labor  and  expense. 


PUT 

ETHYL 

TO 

WORK 
ON  YOUR 
FARM 


©K.  G.  C.  I9JO 


Attractive  White  Cedar  Fencing 


Remember,  you  are  not  harrowing  to  kill 
weeds  but  to  induce  weed  seed  to  sprout 
and  grow.  Harrow  at  least  once  a  week 
until  time  to  plow.  Remember,  the  har¬ 
rowing  does  not  cost  anything.  It  is  that 
much  harrowing  done  that  need  not  be 
done  after  plowing.  Besides  you  can  be 
plowing  while  your  neighbors  are  waiting 
for  rain  so  that  they  can  plow.  Soil 
should  have  something  growing  all  the 
time.  Shade  is  another  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  There  is  nothing  about  corn  to  pro¬ 
duce  nitrogen  but  growing  corn  does  add 
nitrogen  as  a  result  of  shade  stimulating 
bacteria. 

Farm  profit  does  not  stop  at  profit  on 
crop.  It  is  a  result  of  profit  on  crop 
plus  soil  improvement.  A  farmer  who 
does  not  make  his  soil  better  and  more 
productive  every  year  is  not  doing  good 
farming.  N.  L.  kowe. 

New  York. 


White  Cedar  Fencing 

A  new  kind  of  fence  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  country  places  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois.  This  fence  is  put  up  with  the 
bark  left  on,  and  needs  no  paint.  It 
is  of  white  cedar  or  arbor  vitae  and 
there  are  a  dozen  different  styles  made 
from  pickets  and  rails.  It  comes  from 
the  shops  in  lumber  sections  of  Michigan 
where  the  material  grows.  The  sections 
are  eight  feet  long ;  the  pickets  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  are  nailed  on  rails  with  a 
small  slab  sawed  off  to  furnish  a  level 
foundation  for  nailing.  The  pickets  are 
all  round  and  are  of  uniform  size  in 
diameter.  The  posts  of  the  same  material 
come  along  with  the  sections  and  are 
machine  bored  to  receive  the  machine 
shaved  tenons  of  the  rails.  The  posts 
and  the  pickets  are  machine  shaved  at 
the  top.  The  fence  much  resembles  the 
better  rail  fences  of  old  times  when  locust 
posts  were  mortised  to  receive  shaved 
ends  of  rails  and  the  worm  laid  straight. 

One  kind  of  this  arbor  vitae  fence  is  of 
horizontal  rails,  four  rails  to  a  panel, 
and  mortised  in  the  posts.  All  of  the 
different  styles  are  much  used  in  wood¬ 
lands.  A  section  of  the  picket  style 
costs  about  SO  cents  a  1'uuning  foot. 


through.  Bore  hole  for  pin  and  adjust 
the  blade.  Then  fit  in  a  thin  strip  of 
wood  to  fill  saw  kerf,  drive  in  two  soft 
nails  and  clinch  and  dress  off  the  edges 
smoothly. 

In  sawing  wood  on  the  sawbuck  in¬ 
stead  of  holding  stick  of  wood  to  the 
sawbuck  with  one’s  knee,  we  put  an 
endless  chain  on  the  stick  and  let  the 
other  end  reach  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  ground.  Take  a  common 
board  three  or  four  feet  long;  put  one 
end  of  board  through  the  chain  and  the 
other  end  to  the  ground.  Hold  stick  of 
wood  by  standing  with  one  foot  on  board. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  a  ham¬ 
mer  head  tight  on  its  handle,  especially 
one  without  an  adz  eye.  The  wedge  in 
the  handle  coming  loose  and  hammer, 
while  being  used,  coming  off  the  handle. 
We  obviate  this  by  taking  a  small  iron 
washer  as  large  as  the  hammer  is  wide, 
putting  a  wood  screw  through  washer 
and  into  the  end  of  handle.  The  screw 
will  hold  the  washer  and  the  washer 
will  hold  the  hammer  head.  If  wood  of 
handles  is  somewhat  soft,  put  in  a  longer 
screw. 

One  of  our  farmers  has  on  hand 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle  in  which  is  a 
quantity  of  varnish  and  when  he  tightens 
a  bolt  on  his  grain  binder  or  other  farm 
implement  he  daubs  varnish  over  end 
of  bolt.  He  says  the  nut  will  never 
turn  without  assistance.  G.  winkler. 

Missouri. 


Peg  Board  Pattern  Wanted 

Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  lay  out 
a  peg  board?  This  was  a  common  form 
of  evening  diversion  40  years  ago  or 
thereabouts.  I  know  in  a  general  way 
how  it  looked,  but  have  forgotten  how 
many  holes  for  pegs  were  made  and  how 
arranged.  u.  a. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  was  once  a  popular  individual 
game  played  in  the  evening  on  the  farm. 
The  trick  was  to  jump  the  pegs  until 
only  one  was  left.  We  have  seen  these 
boards  but  do  not  remember  the  layout. 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  help. 


The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl JluiJ  is  lead 


IN  your  car— whatever  its  size, 
age  or  type — Ethyl  will  give 
you  added  power,  quicker  pick-up, 
greater  flexibility,  less  gear  shift¬ 
ing  and  less  vibration. 

These  advantages  apply  also 
to  your  truck  and  tractor.  They 
mean  that  you  can  cover  more 
ground  in  a  day  and  keep  your 
equipment  in  more  continuous 
use  throughout  the  year  with 
Ethyl.  There  is  less  wear  and  tear, 
less  engine  strain  and  slower  de¬ 
preciation.  Also  less  need  for  lay¬ 
up  for  carbon  removal — which 
saves  time  and  repair  bills. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  more  than 
just  good  gasoline.  It  is  quality 
gasoline  to  which  has  been  added 
Ethyl  anti-knock  fluid,  developed 
by  automotive  science  to  make 
gasoline  a  more  efficient  motor 
fuel.  Ethyl  "'knocks  out  that 
'knock’  ”  and  improves  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  gasoline  engine. 

Put  Ethyl  to  work  on  your  farm. 
It  will  contribute  to  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy.  Try  it.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City. 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 

Knocks  out  that  " knock  ” 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

December  4,  1930. 

MILK 

December :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.17 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.61;  2B, 
$1.86;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

BUTTEI4 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy 

.$0.38 

@$0.38% 

Extra  92  score . 

.  .37 

@  .37% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .30%  @  .36 

Seconds  . 

.  .28%  @  .30 

Lower  grades . 

.  .27 

@  .28 

Ladles  . 

.  .25 

@  .30 

Packing  stock . 

.  .17 

@  .24% 

Renovated  . 

.  .30%  @  .31 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.  .40 

@  .40% 

Extra  . 

.  .39 

@  .39% 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

.  .30 

@  .33 

Centralized  . 

.  .28 

@  .33 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  . 

40.21 

@$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials  . . . . 

.  .21 

@  -21% 

Fresh  fancy  . 

.20 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.  .19%  @  .20 

F  resh . 

.  .18%  @  .19 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  . . 

.  .18%  @  .19 

1930  cured  . 

.  .19 

@  .20 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.19 

dune . 

.  .20 

@  -21 

Other  States,  daisies  . . 

.  .18 

@  .is% 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  .. 

.80.47 

@$0.48% 

Average  extras  .... 

.  .41 

@  .42 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .35 

@  .41 

Firsts  . 

.  .29 

@  .34 

Pullets  . 

.  .27 

@  .33 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  .40 

@  .48 

Mixed  colors  . 

.  .45 

@  .52 

Gathered  best  . 

.  .45 

@  .48 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .20 

@  .35 

Storage  best  . 

.  .26 

@  .27 

Lower  grades . 

.  .18 

@  -24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . 

. $0.29  @80.32 

Fair  to  good  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.23  @  .27 

Ivoosters  •••••••••••# 

•  •  •  •  • 

.17  @  .20 

Fowls  . 

,18@  .27 

Ducks  . 

.14  @  .22 

.10@  .22 

Turkeys — Dry 

Maryland,  young  toms 

•  •  •  • 

.30@'  .38 

liens  ••••••••••• 

•  •  •  •  • 

.30  @  .38 

Mediums  . 

,25@  .28 

Old  toms . 

,25@  .28 

Hens  . 

.26  @  .29 

Virginia,  young  toms  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.30@  .36 

Hens  . 

.30  @  .36 

Mediums  . 

.24  @  .27 

Old  toms  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.24  @  .27 

Hens  . 

.25  @  .28 

Northwestern  &  Mt.  States — 

Young  toms  . 

.28  @  .34 

Hens  . 

.28  @  .34 

Mediums  . 

•  •  •  »  • 

.22  @  .25 

Western,  young  toms  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

,2S@  .33 

Hens  . 

.28  @  .33 

Mediums  . 

.21  @  .24 

Old  toms  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.23  @  .26 

Hens  . 

.24  @  .27 

Southwestern,  young  tom,s  . . 

.26  @  .31 

Hens  . 

.26  @  .31 

23 

25 

26 


55 
00 
1.50 


Mediums  . 20(77) 

Old  toms . 22(a) 

Hens  . 23  @ 

Iced,  3  to  4c  under  dry. 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 30@ 

Dark,  doz . 2.000/)  Q 

Culls  .  1.25@ 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  BABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.25 

Chickens  . 20  @  .26 

Boosters  «■  .lofii)  .16 

Ducks  . 18(51  .19 

Geese  . 18@  .24 

Babbits,  lb . 15@  .25 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . $2.75 @$3.00 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 3.00@  3.25 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 2.90@  3.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .50@  2.00 

Va.,  bbl .  1.75 @  3.25 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . $7.75@10.25 

Bulls  .  5.00(5)  6.00 

Cows  .  3.00 @  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 14.00@14.50 

Common  to  good . 10.00@13.00 

Sheep .  3.00@  4.50 

Lambs  .  7.50@  9.25 

Hogs  .  7.25  @  9.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.13@$0.14 

Good  to  choice . 10 @  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  —  2.00 @  S.00 

Pigs,  15  to  25  lbs . 16@  .20 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16.00@22.00 

Bulls  . 11.00@12.00 

Cows  . 10.00@12.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . $3.50@$S.00 

Beets,  bu  . 40@  .50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  ton  . 20.00@22.00 

Carrots,  bu.  . . 65@  .85 


Cauliflower,  bu . 75@  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 75@  1.00 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 8.00@12.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.75@  2.50 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.00@  1.75 

Horseradish,  bbl .  4.50@  6.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  .90 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  5.00 

Okra,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Onions,  Orange  County, 

yellow,  50-lb.  bag . 55@'  .70 

Parsnips,  bu . 75 @  .90 

Peas,  bu . 3.50 @  5.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Badishes,  100  bchs . 2.00@  5.00 

■Spinach,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 75 @  1.75 

String  beans,  bu . 50 @  4.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 


dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $6.50@$7.50 

Pea .  5.50@  5.75 

Bed  kidney  .  8.75@  9.00 

White  kidney  .  8.25@  8.50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl  . . 

Wealthy  . 

Alexander  . 

Greening  . 

Wolf  Biver  .... 

Baldwin,  . 

Spy  . 

Pears,  bu . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl. 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 


.$3.00@$7.00 
.  2.00@  4.50 
.  1.75@ 

.  2.00@ 

.  2.00@ 

.  2.00@ 

.  2,50@ 

.75  @ 

.  1.75@ 

,40@ 


4.00 

5.50 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 

2.50 
3.25 

.55 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . .25.00@27.00 

No.  3  . .' . 22.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  14.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.90 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 02% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 47% 

Bye  . 45% 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  red  ....  $0.74%* 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark  . $0.69% @  .77 

No.  2  hard  . 69  @  .76 

Duluth.  No.  1  dark . 74%  @  .79% 

Winnipeg — 

No.  1  northern .  .57% 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  week’s  produce  markets  have  been  mod¬ 
erately  active  at  Boston  with  a  majority  of 
produce  selling  well.  Apples  and  onions  were 
exceptions,  continuing  very  inactive.  The  wool 
market  was  mostly  unchanged  with  existing  de¬ 
mand  chiefly  on  the  finer  grades.  Poultry  was 
firm  while  eggs  were  lower. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  Baldwins,  50c  to  $1;  few, 
$1.25;  McIntosh  ord.,  50c  to  $1;  best  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy,  small  lots,  $2; 
few  higher;  various  odd  varieties,  ord.,  50c  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  slow  demand,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  draggy.  Native,  35  to  00c  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y..  Danish,  75c  to  $1  100-lb.  sacks. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  50  to  05c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
erts.,  few  sales.  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  active 
for  best.  Mass.,  Early  Blacks.  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Howes,  $2.50  to  $3  (4  -bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h..  best,  $7  to  $8;  medium 
to  No.  1.  $3  to  $6  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  li.h.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75  doz. 

Escarole. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  li.h.,  50  to  85c;  few,  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $4  to 
$5.50;  ord.,  $2  to  $3.50  crt.  Ariz.,  crts.,  $4.50 
to  $5.50. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25:  few  best,  $1.50  100  lbs.  Mich., 
bags,  $1.25  to  $1.35.  N.  Y.,  mostly  $1.25  100 
lbs. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Maine,  100  lbs., 
$1.00;  few.  $1.05  bag.  P.  E.  I.  Mts.,  $1.90  to 
$2  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
40  to  50  belts.,  li.h..  $1.75  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  ord.,  40  to  75c.  Tex.,  75c  to  $1  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash.- — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Turban  and  Marrow,  mostly  50  to  75c 

bbl.  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  li.h..  10  to  15c  lb.  Ohio,  li.h.,  90c  to 

$1 ;  few,  $1.25  8-lb.  bskt.  Calif.,  lugs,  best, 
$1.25  to  $1.75:  poorer,  50c. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  slow,  market 
weak.  No.  1  Timothy,  $20:  eastern,  $18.50  to 
$23.50;  clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsteady.  Creamery  extras, 
35c;  firsts,  31  to  34c;  seconds,  28  to  29%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  52c;  white  extras,  50  to  51c; 

fresh  eastern,  43  to  40c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  29c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  22 
to  23e:  broilers,  small,  32  to  33c;  large,  26  to 
27e;  chickens,  24  to  28c:  natives,  30  to  32c; 

roosters,  20  to  21c  lb.  Live  fowl,  22  to  23c; 
chickens,  21  to  23c;  Leghorns,  16  to  18c;  broil¬ 
ers.  21  to  25c;  roosters.  15  to  18c  lb. 

Cheese.- — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
27  to  28c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19  to  23c;  western  held, 
24  to  26c:  fresh,  19  to  20c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $6.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6.50  to  $7:  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $8;  red  kidney,  $9  to  $9.50;  Lima, 
$10.50  to  $11  100-lb.  sacks. 

"Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  limited,  some 
price  weakness  evident. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  30  to  31c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to 
30c;  clothing,  24e;  %  blood,  combing.  28  to 
29c:  clothing.  25  to  26c:  %  blood,  combing,  28 
to  29c;  clothing,  25  to  26c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to  75c; 


clothing,  60  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing,  63  to  67c; 
clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing,  52  to 
55c;  clothing,  47  to  50c:  14  blood,  combing,  48 
to-  51c;  clothing,  43  to  45c;  Terr,  fine,  combing, 
72  to  74c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  07  to  70c;  clothing,  59  to  62e;  %  blood, 
combing,  57  to  60c;  clothing,  52  to  55c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  55  to  56c;  clothing,  47  to  50c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  light,  market  about  steady 
with  last  week,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$8  to  $8.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  killing  classes  rather  light, 
market  mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago,  some 
sales  cows  and  vealers  25  to  50c  higher,  demand 
fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $5.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  light,  market  firm,  some 
sales  25c  higher,  demand  fair,  no  sheep  offered. 

Lambs.— Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $7 
to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $4.50  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fairly  liberal,  market 
sharply  lower,  prices  off  mostly  $30  to  $40,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Choice,  head,  $160  to  $180;  good, 
$125  to  $100;  medium,  $60  to  $80;  common,  $30 
to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Prices  in  most  produce  are  holding  about 
steady.  Egg  prices  are  sustained  by  sharp 
cold  weather. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easy; 
creamery,  prints,  3S  to  39c;  tubs,  36  to  37c; 
firsts,  33  to  35c;  undergrades,  29c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  22c;  longhorn.  22  to 
23c;  brick,  23c;  brick  Swiss,  28c;  limburger, 
30c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  50  to  52c; 
grade  A,  34  to  49c;  grade  B,  20  to  28c;  grade 
C,  20  to  25c;  nearby  at  mark,  43  to  45c;  west¬ 
ern,  34  to  37c;  pullets,  25  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  unsettled;  fowls, 
21  to  30c;  chickens,  27  to  32c;  old  roosters, 
10  to  21c;  ducks,  23  to  24c;  turkeys,  30  to  36c. 
Live  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  16  to  22c;  springers, 

16  to  21c;  old  roosters,  15c;  capons,  28c;  ducks, 

17  to  19c;  turkeys,  28  to  30c;  geese.  10  to  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  90c  to  $1.25; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  Bald¬ 
win,  $1  to  $1.25;  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  McIn¬ 
tosh.  $1  to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  Northern  Spy, 
•82  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  easy:  home-grown,  bu., 
40  to  90c:  150-lb.  bag,  $2.05  to  $3.40;  Idaho 
bakers,  50-lb.  box,  $2.40;  sweets,  Del.,  bu. 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.50:  marrow,  white  kidney,  $8.50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  65  to  75c;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.05  to  $2.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2.75  to  $4;  grapes.  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug,  90c  to 
$1.50;  honeydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75;  oranges, 
Cal.,  box,  $3.75  to  $7.50;  Fla..  $3  to  $5;  pears, 
home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50:  pomegranates. 
Cal.,  lug,  $1.25;  tangerines,  Fla.,  box,  $1.25 
to  $2.50. 

Vegetables.— Anise,  Cal.,  crt.,  $2.50  to  $3:  ar¬ 
tichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $1.50  to  $3;  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4:  green,  $1  to  $2;  beets, 
bu.,  50  to  60c;  broccoli,  9-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c:  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crt.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  celery,  doz.,  45  to 
70c;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  endive,  lb., 
25  to  35c;  escarole,  Fla.,  crt.,  $2.50;  lettuce, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.35;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peas. 
Cal.,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  crt.,  $2.75 
to  $3:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  IS  to  25c;  spinach, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.10;  squash,  bu.,  25  to  65c;  to¬ 
matoes,  10-lb.  box,  90e  to  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  75 
to  85c. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$18  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $21.50; 
standard  middlings,  $21;  red-dog,  $26;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $34.50;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $36.50:  hominy,  $31.30;  gluten, 
$32.40;  oatfeed,  $10.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5 
to  $5.50:  Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $15  to 
$16;  clover,  $16.50  to  $1S.  C.  II.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $8. 5045: $9.. 50 

Medium  .  7.25 ®  S.50 

Common  .  5.50@  7.25 

Steers.  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  8.25(5)  9.50 

Medium  .  7.00(5!  8.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  7.00(5?  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50(5!  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  5.00®  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.00®  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef  .  5.75®  6.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75®  5.75 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  ch .  9. 75®  13. 00 

Medium  .  7.00®  9.75 

Cull  and  common  .  3.50®  7.00 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch .  6.00®  8.50 

Common  and  medium  . 3.00@  6.00 

HOGS 


Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch _ $8.65®$8.90 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  good  and  cli....  S.70®  8.90 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch..  8.55®  8.85 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  cli..  8.25®  8.70 
Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  good  6.75®  7.50 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch....  8.35@  8.90 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.50®$9.00 

Medium  .  6.00®  7.50 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  5.50®  7.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.50®  6.00 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  good  3.00®  5.75 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.25®  3.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.75®  3.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00@  2.25 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bids.,  Maine,  2%- in.  Baldwins  and 
Starks,  $3.50;  Northern  Spies,  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  Commercials,  2% -in.  Bald¬ 
wins.  $3.50  to  $4;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  2%-in.  Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
Black  Twigs,  $1.35;  21/4-in.  Tollman  Sweets  and 
Spitzenbergs,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  2%-in.  Smokehouse, 
$1.35;  2% -in.  Wageners,  $1.25;  U.  S.  Utility, 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.15;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwin,  90c  to  $1.15;  2%-in.  Starks.  $1;  2% -in. 
Wageners,  $1.15;  2%-in.  Kings,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
New  Jersey,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  Rome  Beau¬ 
ties,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  Danish 
Seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2;  carrots,  N.  Y., 
bu.  bskt.,  washed,  65  to  75c;  100-lb.  sacks, 
rough,  85c;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts.,  $2.35  to 
$2.50;  cranberries,  N.  J.,  25-lb.  boxes,  Howes, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  cucumbers,  Ohio,  h.h.,  chip, 
bskt.  of  2  doz.,  $2.75;  grapes.  N.  Y..  12-qt. 
bskt.,  Concords,  40  to  45c;  lettuce.  Ohio,  li.h., 
10-lb.  bskt.,  leaf,  45  to  50c;  mushrooms.  Pa., 
3-lb.  bskt.,  best,  $1  to  $1.25:  onions,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  Mich,  and  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  55  to 
60c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  120- 
lb.  sacks,  $2.20  to  $2.35;  100-lb.  sacks.  80c  to 
$1.90;  Pa.  whites,  120-lb.  sacks,  dark  color, 
$1.85  to  $2;  Idaho  Russets.  25-lb.  sacks,  60  to 
65c;  15-lb.  sacks,  40  to  42y2c;  N.  Y.  whites, 
120-lb.  sacks,  $2  to  $2.10;  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  N.  J.  yellows,  bu.  hprs.,  $2.50  to  $2.65; 
Del.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  bu.  crts., 
$2:  Fla.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows,  $1.75;  tomatoes, 
Ohio,  h.h..  8-lb.  bskt.,  med.,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
large,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  small.  90c;  turnips,  bu. 
bskt.,  washed,  N,  J.,  75  to  90c. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.— Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  34% 
to  37%c;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  36%  to  4144c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  42(4  to  4544c;  western 
fresli  whites,  45  to  46c;  browns,  44  to  45c;  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  39  to  40c;  western  storage,  white 
and  browns,  24  to  29c;  at  mark,  22%  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  23e;  med.,  20c; 
Leghorns,  14  to  15c;  colored  springers,  heavy, 
21  to  22c;  med.,  20c;  Leghorns,  15c;  old  roost¬ 
ers.  13c;  ducks,  16  to  18c;  Spring  geese,  15c; 
turkeys,  20  to  30c  lb. ;  common  pigeons,  35  to 
40c  pair. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Philadelphia  apple  market  was  no  more 
than  steady  during  the  past  week,  even  for  the 
best  quality  marks.  Ordinary  stock  was  slow 
as  usual.  Nearby  Staymans,  2%-in.  and  up 
sold  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  a  bushel.  Pennsylvania 
Jonathans  were  mostly  $1.75,  while  various  other 
varieties  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50.  The  demand  for 
cranberries  held  up  well  to  Thanksgiving  but 
there  were  no  marked  price  advance  during  the 
holiday  season.  Massachusetts  44-001.  boxes 
sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  for  the  early  varieties, 
while  late  New  Jersey  stock  moved  well  at 
$2.50  to  $3.25.  The  string  bean  market  was 
stronger  at  the  close,  as  the  quality  of  the 
fresh  arrivals  showed  considerable  improvement 
over  the  previous  receipts.  Best  Florida  flat 
sold  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  bushel  hamper,  while 
wax  of  ordinary  quality  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50.  Last 
season  beans  were  selling  at  $3  to  $3.75  for 
green  and  best  wax  were  as  high  as  $3  to  $4  a 
hamper.  The  first  bunched  beets  of  the  season 
arrived  from  Texas,  and  these  met  a  good  de¬ 
mand  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  lettuce  crate.  This 
package  holds  approximately  five  to  six  dozen 
bunches.  Carrots  from  California  were  steady 
at  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  crate.  The  celery  market 
was  about  steady,  with  offerings  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  increasing  and  being  relatively  heavy 
during  the  past  few  days.  Full-size  crates 
sold  at  $3.25  to  $4,  while  %  crates  were  $2.25 
to  $2.75.  New  York  two-thirds  crates  sold  at 
$2  to  $2.25  for  washed  stock.  Missouri  horse¬ 
radish  sold  at  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  barrel  for 
about  100  lbs.  Last  season  the  price  was  $7  to 
$7.50  per  barrel.  Demand  for  lettuce  was 
rather  slow  and  the  market  was  weaker.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iceberg  was  quoted  at  $4  to  $4.75  per 
crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads,  while  Ari¬ 
zona  stock  was  mostly  $4.75.  Florida  romaine 
was  in  fair  demand  at  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  %- 
bbl.  hamper.  Mushrooms  were  steady,  with 
best  whites  selling  at  65  to  75c  per  3-lb.  bskt. 
Browns  and  creams  were  50  to  00c,  while  spots 
and  opens  were  as  low  at  25c.  Cauliflower 
moved  slowly  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  crate  for 
California  offerings,  while  New  Jersey  in  light 
supply  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50.  The  onion  mar¬ 
ket  was  slightly  stronger  as  demand  picked  up 
slightly.  Yellow  stock  from  all  sections  in 
100-lb.  sacks  sold  at  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Idaho 
Valencias  in  50-lb.  sacks  brought  $1.15  to 
$1.25,  while  imported  Valencias  from  Spain 
brought  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Sweet  potatoes  con¬ 
tinued  to  strengthen  throughout  the  week,  and 
the  market  closed  in  a  firm  position.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  %-bu.  baskets  sold  at  $1  to  $1.15  for  both 
red  and  yellow  stock.  Bushel  hampers  of  New 
Jersey  yellows  were  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
while  Virginia  stock  in  barrels  brought  $2.20. 
Endive,  escarole.  broccoli  and  kale  all  met  a 
slow  demand.  White  potatoes  showed  a  little 
better  movement  and  the  market  was  stronger 
than  for  some  time.  Maine  Gr.  Mts.  in  100-lb. 
sacks  sold  at  $1.90  to  $2,  while .  Pennsylvania 
Round  Whites  were  $1.65  to  $1.85.  New  Jersey 
Redskins  weakened  a  little  and  best  stock 
brought  $1.50  to  $1.75,  with  a  few  up  to  $2 
per  100  lbs. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  irregular  and  weak 
throughout  the  week.  Receipts  for  the  week 
totaled  23,441  eases  compared  with  20.498  cases 
the  week  previous  and  15,006  cases  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1929.  Supplies  were  only 
moderate  at  Philadelphia,  but  ample  for  the 
limited  demand.  Trading  was  limited,  as  deal¬ 
ers  feared  stocking  up  on  a  declining  market. 
The  weakness  in  the  situation  at  the  New  York 
market  was  also  a  factor  in  causing  the  draggy 
market.  The  market  was  largely  in  the  buy¬ 
ers’  favor  throughout  the  entire  week.  Fine 
fresh  eggs  were  down  to  41c  for  extra  firsts, 
compared  with  57c  last  season  at  this  time. 
Fresh  firsts  were  dull  and  weak  at  37  to  39c. 
Fancy  cartoned  and  candled  stock  was  moving 
slowly  at  49  to  51c,  compared  with  65  to  67c 
at  this  time  last  year.  Storage  packed  stock 
was  slow  and  irregular,  with  refrigerator  extra 
first  at  24  to  25c,  compared  with  39  to  40c  last 
year.  On  December  1,  there  were  102,905  cases 
in  storage  at  Philadelphia  compared  with  73,092 
cases  last  year,  and  101,943  cases  on  December 
1.  1928.  Total  holdings  in  the  ten  principal 
markets  of  the  country  totaled  2,534,143  cases 
compared  with  1,727,712  cases  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  of  last  year. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  light  since 
Thanksgiving,  and  values  have  been  fairly  well 
maintained,  although  trading  has  been  limited. 
Demand  for  some  of  the  offerings  was  practical¬ 
ly  negligible.  Fancy  colored  fowls  sold  at  25 
to  26c,  while  ordinary  were  slow  at  22  to  23c. 
Leghorns  were  mostly  20c  With  poorer  lower. 
Fancy  Spring  chickens  sold  well,  considering 
the  demand,  and  brought  25  to  26c  for  Plymouth 
Rocks,  while  mixed  colors  were  mostly  19  to 
21c.  Broilers  were  steady  at  30c,  while  heavy 
roasting  chickens  were  in  fair  demand  at  30 
to  31c.  Turkeys  were  a  drug  on  the  market, 
and  met  practically  no  demand  as  the  between 
holiday’s  lack  of  demand  set  in.  Fancy  young 
toms  were  quoted  at  30c,  or  about  the  same 
price  as  last  year.  Ducks  and  geese  held 
steady  with  trading  nominal. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  dull,  with 
trading  very  quiet.  Turkeys  were  in  limited 
supply  and  the  market  was  about  steady,  with 
values  rather  hard  to  determine.  Nearby  fancy 
toms  were  mostly  36  to  37c,  while  young  hens 
brought  33  to  35c  per  lb.  Western  stock  was 
quoted  at  32  to  35c  for  both  toms  and  hens. 
Ducks  and  geese  met  a  limited  demand  at  nomi¬ 
nal  prices.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  in  Philadelphia  on  December  1,  was  3,- 
193,483  lbs.,  compared  with  3,560,092  lbs.  on 
the  corresponding  date  of  1929.  Totals  holdings 
in  the  ten  principal  markets  of  the  country 
totaled  52,921,829  lbs.,  compared  with  77,165,- 
944  lbs.  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrade  hay  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
supplies  at  Philadelphia  during  the  week,  and 
the  market  was  quiet.  The  best  quality  was 
steady,  but  receipts  were  light.  Best  Timothv 
brought  $25.50  per  ton,  with  poorer  stock  down 
to  $23.  Straw  in  light  supply,  demand  slow, 
and  market  dull.  Straight  rye  was  mostly  $12 
to  $13  per  ton,  while  wheat  was  quoted  at  $11 
to  $12  per  ton  on  a  nominal  market.  J.  M.  F. 


The  lengthy  recital  had  drawn  to  a 
close,  ice-cream  and  cake  had  been  served, 
and  the  teacher  was  bidding  the  students 
good-by.  One  of  the  little  performers 
had  brought  her  small  brother  with  her. 
As  he  was  about  to  leave,  the  teacher 
beamingly  said,  “Well,  Bobby,  did  you 
enjoy  the  recital?”  “Yes,”  answered 
Bobby,  “all  but  the  music.” — Liberty. 
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Chestnut  Shoots  From  Old 
Stumps 

This  section  once  was  thickly  forested 
with  ’chestnut  trees.  Chestnut  blight  has 
nearly  swept  this  region  clear  of  those 
trees  and  now  it  is  a-  hard  proposition 
to  find  one  chestnut  tree  that  has  not 
been  touched  by  this  blight.  Last  Summer 
m»y  attention  was  called  to  .some  old 
chestnut  stumps  .and  around  each  one  of 
•them  were  clustered  several  chestnut 
shoots  ranging  in  height  from-  three  to 
seven  feet.  These  .shoots  were  apparently 
coming  from  the  oM  roots  and  as  far  as 
I  could  see  each  one  was  in  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Some  people  say  tha’t  these  shoots 
coming  from  the  .old  roots  are  immune 
to  t-he  chestnut  blight.  Personally,  I 
cannot  say  if  this  is  true  or  not  but  ail 
the  shoots  I  examined  showed  no  traces 
of  disease. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  our  chestnuts  are 
doomed  for  they  are  the  farmer’s  friend. 
I  know  of  no  other  trees  that  can  be 
used  so  successfully  for  fence  posts  as 
chestnut.  Chestnut  posts  are  easily  made 
as  the  grain  is  straight  and  they  will  last 
longer  in  the  ground  than  any  other 
wood  found  in  this  regibn.  The  nuts  also 
have  a  market  value,  and,  if  the  young 
shoots  I  spoke  about  live  they*  will  be 
of  considerable  value  in  the  years  to 
come.  H.  B.  p. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

To  achieve  success  any  organization 
must  have  good  leaders.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  the  continued  growth  and  ex¬ 
panding  influence  of  the  Grange  organiza¬ 
tion  through  its  more  than  60  years  has 
been  that  it  has  had  strong  leadership. 
Its  present  leaders  seem  to  measure  up 
to  the  high  standards  maintained  by  this 
great  fraternity  of  farmers.  This  fact 
is  indicated  by  a  survey  of  the  men  now 
in  control  of  the  National  Grange,  which 
held  its  64th  annual  session  at  Rochester 
recently. 

The  man  who  has  presided  over  the 
destiny  of  the  National  Grange  for  the 
past  seven  years,  Louis  J.  Taber  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  is  one  of  the  trusted  advisers 
of  President  Hoover.  Mr.  Taber  is  also 
often  called  before  civic  bodies  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  to  set  forth 
the  views  and  needs  of  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion — and  no  farm  leader  is  better  fitted 
to  do  this  forcibly  and  effectively.  Master 
Taber  has  given  generously  of  his  ability 
and  eloquence  in  defending  the  Federal 
constitution  from  its  enemies. 

In  the  position  of  overseer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  is  a  Grange  leader  who 
has  achieved  distinction  in  his  own 
State,  both  in.  Grange  work  and  in  civil 
life.  David  Agans  of  New  Jersey  not 
only  stands  high  in  the  ’ranks  of  the 
Grange  leaders,  but  he  also  has  served 
the  electors  of  New  Jersey  in  the  State 
Senate. 

Harry  A.  Caton,  the  present  secretary 
of  the  National  Grange,  served  for  many 
years  as  master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  32  State  Granges 
of  the  country.  Secretary  Caton  is  one 
of  the  most  forceful  speakers  of  the  or¬ 
der  and  his  long  service  in  the  civic  life 
and  Grange  work  of  the  Buckeye  State 
fits  him  exceedingly  well  for  his  arduous 
job. 

Robert  P.  Robinson,  treasurer  of  the 
National  Grange,  is  also  the  master  of 
the  Delaware  State  Grange  and  served 
for  four  years  as  Governor  of  Delaware. 
He  is  also  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  banks  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

One  of  the  most  influential  positions 
in  the  Grange,  whether  it  is  National, 
Pomona  or  Subordinate  Grange,  is  that 
of  lecturer.  National  Lecturer  James  C. 
Farmer  of  New  Hampshire  is  making  a 
record  that  stamps  him  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  Grange  leaders.  He  former¬ 
ly  served  as  master  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  Grange.  Energy,  enthusiasm 
and  efficiency  are  three  of  the  leading 
features  of  this  youthful  leader. 

Each  year  sees  the  Grange  a  stronger 
force  in  the  securing  of  legislation  bene¬ 
ficial  to  agriculture.  For  the  past  11 
years  the  National  Grange  has  main¬ 
tained  an  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
maintain  contact  with  those  who  make 
the  nation’s  laws.  The  man  who  first 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  legislative 
department  of  the  National  Grange  was 


Thomas  C.  Atkeson  of  West  Virginia,  a 
man  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  this 
important  post.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  West  Virginia  University  and 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  served 
for  over  20  years  as  professor  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  West  Virginia  University,  and 
later  was  made  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  where  he  served  for  17  years. 
He  was  master  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Grange  for  20  years  and  overseer 
of  the  National  Grange  for  eight  years. 
He  retired  from  the  Washington  post 
about  four  years  ago,  being  succeeded 
by  Fred  Bnenckman,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  who 
is  well  maintaining  the  high  standards 
established  by  his  distinguished  prede¬ 
cessor. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the 
National  Grange,  who  is  -in.  charge  of  its 
publicity  department  and  the  head  of  its 
ritualistic  work  is  Charles  M.  Gardner 
of  Massachusetts,  editor  of  the  National 
Grange  Monthly,  the  official  organ  of  the 
order.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a  past  master  of 
the  Massachusetts  Slate  Grange.  He 
has  been  for  a  score  of  years  one  of  the 
leaders  in  building  up  the  educational 
features  of  the  Grange. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Testimony  that  most  of 
the  40,000  meals  served  daily  at  fifty-three 
breadlines,  soup  kitchens,  food  depots 
and  other  free  eating  places  in  New  York 
City  were  going  chiefly  to  men  who.  have 
come  to  New  York  within  the  last  few 
weeks  was  furnished  Nov.  25  to  the 
Welfare  Council  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Unemployment,  of  which  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alfred  E.  Smith  is  chairman,  by 
Solomon  Lowenstein,  chairman  of  the 
council’s  executive  committee. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Minister  of  Im¬ 
migration  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  decided 
Nov.  27  upon  wholesale  deportation  of 
Central  Europeans  as  an  unemployment 
relief  measure.  Central  Europeans  who 
are  single,  unemployed,  and  who  are  being 
benefitted’  by  t’he  city’s  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  scheme  will  be  deported  immediately, 
the  officials  -decided.  Between  250  and'  300 
will  be  affected. 

An  unidentified  Negro  was  burned  to 
death  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  Nov.  27,  in  a 
fire  that  destroyed  a  three-story  ward  of 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  from 
which  330  other  inmates  were  marched 
to  safety.  Damage  was  estimated  at 
$150,000  by  officials,  who  praised'  the  at¬ 
tendants  and  patients  for  the  absence  of 
any  confusion,  despite  the  collapse  of  a 
wall  which  was  overburdened  by  steel- 
barred  cells.  The  flames  menaced  other 
sections  of  the  institution  in  which  about 
1,000  white  patients  were  quartered,  but 
the  fire  was  brought  under  control  with¬ 
out  necessitating  removal  of  the  inmates. 
The  buildings  were  condemned  by  in¬ 
spectors  two  years  ago. 

Mary  (“Mother”)  Jones,  militant  crus¬ 
ader  for  the  rights  of  laboring  men,  died 
Nov.  30  at  her  home  in  Maryland.  She 
was  100  years  old.  The  celebrated  labor 
•leader,  who  had  championed  the  cause  of 
the  working  man  for  60  years,  succumbed 
to  the  ravages  of  old'  age  only  after  her 
death  bad  been  expected  a  number  of 
times  during  the  past  year.  “Mother 
Jones,”  as  she  was  known  to  union  labor 
men  and  women  all  over  the  country, 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  more 
than  a  year.  She  lived  at  the  farm 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Burgess, 
near  Silver  Springs,  Md.  She  had  devoted 
more  than  sixty  of  Per  100  years  to 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  the  American 
worker  and-  was  known  throughout  the 
country  as  one  of  the  most  forceful  and 
militant  personalities  with  which  capital 
and  .labor  were  concerned.  A  miner’s 
wife,  she  rose  from,  obscurity  soon  after 
the  Givi-1  War  to  become  a  fighting  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  struggles  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  or  at  whatever  point  miners  were 
organizing  or  striking. 

Thirteen  men  were  killed  Nov.  29  in 
•an  explosion  at  the  number  five  mine  of 
the  Hailey -Ola  Coal  ’Company,  near  Untie, 
Okla.  Four  injured  men  were  rescued, 
accounting  for  all  the  workers  on  duty. 
Miners  expressed  belief  the  explosion, 
was-  caused  by  gas  igniting  from  a  “blind” 
shot.  Lutie  is  in  Latimer  County,  only  a 
few  miles  east  of  Wilburton,  the  scene 
of  the  State’s  second  greatest  mine  dis¬ 
aster.  Ninety-one  men  were  killed  in 
January,  1926,  in  an  explosion  at  the 
Degnan-McCorenell  mine  at  Wilburton. 
An  explosion  last  October  27  at  the 
Samples  Coal  Company’s  No.  4  Wheat- 
ley  Mine  on  the  State  Penitentiary 
grounds  in  the  outskirts  of  McAlester 
claimed  36  lives. 

Mexican  “mail  order”  divorces  were 
held  invalid  Dec.  1  by  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Besides  declaring  that  such 
decrees  are  illegal  and  against  the  public 
policy  of  this  State,  _  the  court,  in  _  a 
sweeping  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Hagarty,  declared’  that  persons  who  re¬ 
marry  on  the  basis  of  these  divorces  are 
liable  to  prosecution  and  conviction  for 
bigamy.  ^ 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington  and  James  Streets,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  of  unde¬ 


termined  origin  Dec.  1-.  Only  the  heavy 
brownstone  outer  walls  and  the  150-foot 
tower  remained  standing.  The  damage 
was  estimated  at-  $250,000. 

Approximately  25,000  citizens  of  New 
York  of  70  years  of  age  or  older  will 
begin  drawing  old  age  pensions  from 
the'  State,  Jan.  1,  from  present  indica¬ 
tions.  Slightly  less  than-  half  of  these 
will  be  from  New  York  City.  The  av¬ 
erage  monthly  pension  allowed  in  the 
cases  passed  upon  so  far  is  approximately 
$26.50.  In  New  York  City  the  average 
is  about  $33  but  it  is  offset  in  the  rural 
counties,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  lower, 
b.v  an  average  of  approximately  $21. 
Officials-  of  the  State  Department  of 
"Social  Welfare  estimate  the  prospective 
total  applications  at  about  35,000.  Un¬ 
less  there  is’  a  last-minute  rush  or  unless 
•the  percentage  of  approved  applications 
rises,  there  would  therefore  be  labout  25,- 
000  pensioners,  receiving  from  $3.50  to 
$50  a  month.  The  law  prescribes  no 
maximum,  but  the  highest  allowance  so 
far  has  been  $50  in  New  York  City  and 
$45  upstate,  and*  the  lowest  $10  in  New 
York  f’ity  and  $3.50  upstate.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  rejected  appli¬ 
cations  are  from  aliens,  many  of  whom 
have  resided  in  the  State  for  25  years  or 
more.  Under  the  present  law,  a  pen¬ 
sioner  must  have  resided  in  the  State 
10  years  and  must  be  a  citizen.  The 
State  bears  one-half  the  cost,  the  locali¬ 
ties  half.  An  appropriation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,500,000  by  the  State  will  be 
urged  next  year.  For  the  current  year 
only  $60,000,  entirely  for  administrative 
expenses,  was  appropriated.  On  June  1 
the  localities  will  receive  a  refund  from 
the  tState  of  50  per  cent  of  their  pension 
roll  -for  the  first  six  months. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Duke,  a  car¬ 
rier  pigeon  whose  valor  during  the  World 
War  marked  him  a  hero,  has  just  died 
of  old  age  in  the  loft  of  a  barn  at  Ontario, 
Calif.,  which  had  been  his  home  for  ten 
years.  Duke  flew  with  the  British  forces 
and  was  tested  by  fire  and  gas,  surviving 
two  years  at  the  front.  He  carried  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  front  lines  to  the  rear 
and  made  several  crossings  of  the  English 
Channel  without  mishap.  The  pigeon 
spent  its  old  age  with  Ray  R.  Delhauer, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  pigeons  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  He  was 
given  to  Mr.  Delhauer  by  Colonel  Osman 
of  the  British  army  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

A  new  American  game  policy,  em¬ 
phasizing  particularly  some  form  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  farmers  or  landowners  as  an 
inducement  to  restore  and  increase  wild 
game  resources,  was  adopted  Dec.  2.  at 
the  ^seventeenth  American  Game  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  after  a  long  discussion  on  the 
traditional  custom  of  free  hunting.  Op¬ 
ponents  of  the  new  policy  held  that 
wild  game  was  the  property  of  the  public, 
and  that  hunting  license  fees  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  to  replenish  the  game  on 
farmlands.  I-t  was  contended  that  the 
State,  rather  than  the  sportsmen,  should 
pay  additional  funds  that  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  restock  game  preserves.  Sponsors 
of  the  policy  held  that  if  hunting  as  a 
•recreation  was  to  continue,  game  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  increased,  and  that  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  landowner,  as  the  only 
one  who  could  practice  game  propagation 
and  protection  -efficiently,  was  the  only 
workable  system  for  producing  game  on 
expensive  private  farm  land.  They  held 
that  the  farmer  should  be  compensated 
directly  or  indirectly  for  producing  a 
game  crop  and  for  the  privilege  of  hunt¬ 
ing  it,  although  no  detailed  plans  for 
compensation  were  offered. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  1929  was  awarded  Nov.  27  to 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  former  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  now  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Permanent  Court  for  Inter¬ 
national  Justice  at  The  Hague.  The 
peace  prize  for  1930  was  awarded  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Most.  Rev.  Nathan 
Soederblom,  Archbishop  of  Upsala  and 
Primate  of  Sweden.  Each  of  these  prizes 
carries  an  award  of  about  $48,000. 

William  N.  Doak  of  Virginia,  legisla¬ 
tive  agent  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  and  for  years  a  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  was  named  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  the  President  Nov.  28,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  James  J.  Davis,  who  leaves  the  Cabi¬ 
net  to  become  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  In  appointing  Mr. 
Doak,  President  Hoover  ignored  demands 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
which,  through  William  Green,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  informed  President  Hoover  that  the 
Federation  of  Labor  was  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  any  man  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  federation.  The  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Trainmen  is  one  of  the 
“Big  Four”  brotherhoods,  unaffiliated 
with  the  federation. 

The  army  engineers  want  Congress  to 
appropriate  *$36,400,000  for  flood  control 
work  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
July.  Major  General  Lytle  Brown  sub¬ 
mitted  the  estimate  Dec.  1  in  his  annual 
report,  which  also  called  for  $60,000,000 
to  be’  spent  on  improvement  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  harbors  and  waterways.  Con¬ 
gressional  approval  of  these,  with  other 
funds  requested  would  give  the  engineers 
approximately  $97,600,000  for  the^  year. 
The  same  amount  as  this  year,  $35,000,- 
000,  would  be  allotted  to  protection  pro¬ 
jects  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  Sacramento  River,  California, 
would  get  $1,000,000 ;  and  the  California 
Debris  Commission  $1S,000.  For  opera¬ 
tion  of  Dam  No.  2  on  the  Tennessee 


River,  including  hydroelectric  develop¬ 
ment,  $260,000  would  be  spent.  Major 
Brown  included  these  figures  in  liis  re¬ 
port  to  Secretary  Hurley  aside  from  the 
detailed  allotments  recommended  for 
rivers  and  harbors  work  in  general.  He 
reported  satisfactory  progress  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  flood  control  survey  in  the  last 
year,  it  being  half  completed. 

Postmaster  General  Brown’s  proposal 
for  an  increase  in  first-class  rates  as  a 
step  toward  putting  the  postal  service  on 
a  self-supporting  basis  is  the  high  light  of 
his  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Dec.  1.  This  recommendation  and 
the  suggestion  that  steps  be  taken  to 
eliminate  leased  quarters  where  the  an¬ 
nual  rental  is  in  excess  of  $6,000 — a  prac¬ 
tice  which  he  terms  “unbusiness-like” — 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral’s  summary.  The  operating  deficit 
for  the  year  is  placed  at  $58,779,064,  or 
$1,913,346  more  than  last  year’s  deficit. 

Measures  on  employment  relief  and 
economic  recovery  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  Dec.  2  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  By  Senator  Glenn — A  resolution 
to  carry  out  President  Hoover's  recom¬ 
mendation  for  an  emergency  fund  of 
$150,000,000  to  accelerate  public  work. 
By  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  Mc- 
Nary  and  Caraway. — Resolutions  to  pro¬ 
vide  $60,000,000  to  aid  drought-stricken 
farmers.  By  Senator  Blaine. — Bill  for 
creating  a  Federal  industrial  commission 
to  study  the  stabilization,  of  employment. 
By  Senator  Capper. — Resolution  to  dis¬ 
tribute  40.000,000  bushels  of  the  Farm 
Board's  wheat  surplus  to  relief  organiza¬ 
tions  for  food.  By  Senator  Brookhart. — 
Bill  increasing  appropriations  for  public 
roads  from  $125,000,000  to  $500,000,000 
for  two  years.  By  Senator  Keyes  and 
Representative  Elliott. — Twin  bills  to  ex¬ 
pedite  work  on  Federal  buildings.  By 
Senator  Reed. — Bill  to  suspend  immigra¬ 
tion  for  two  years  from  all  countries  on 
this  hemisphere  and  from  Europe.  By 
Representative  Cable. — Bill  to  exclude  ail 
immigration  of  laborers  until  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  decides  they  are  needed.  By 
Senator  Oddie. — Bill  to  embargo  the  im¬ 
portation  of  all  products  from  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia.  By  Representative  Huddleston.  ■ — 
Bill  to  appropriate  $50,000,000  to  be  used 
by  the  President  as  a  “destitution  fund.” 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE.  — 
Frankly  stating  that  the  treasury  was 
confronted  with  a  deficit  of  $180,000,000 
and  plainly  indicating  that  this  would 
prevent  any  continuance  of  the  1  per  cent 
reduction  in  income  taxes  granted  last 
year.  President  Hoover  in  his  annual 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  which 
he  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  Dec.  2,  stressed  the  need  of  rigid 
economy  to  prevent  a  tax  increase.  At 
the  same  time,  the  President  urged  the 
appropriation  of  from  $100,000,000  to 
$150,000,000  additional  for  public  works 
in  the  effort  to  meet  the  unemployment 
situation.  The  President  in  his  message 
urged  a  variety  of  legislation  to  meet 
conditions  of  the  economic  depression.  It 
was  his  proposal  that  Congress  place 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  loaned  to  farmers  for 
the  purchase  of  seed  and  for  feed  for  ani¬ 
mals,  with  the  loans  to  be  secured  on 
farm  crops.  The  President  set  forth  the 
belief  that,  with  the  1  per  cent  tax  cut 
eliminated  and  by  keeping  expenditures 
within  the  limits  of  the  budget,  a  small 
surplus  would  be  available  next  year.  In 
addition  to  his  references  to  the  economic- 
situation  and  the  nation’s  finances,  the 
President  brieflly  mentioned  a  number  of 
topics  of  public  concern.  He  made  plain 
that  he  would  prefer  to  have  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  present  short  session  which 
will  end  in  March,  devote  itself  to  reme¬ 
dying  unemployment  and  drought  condi¬ 
tions  and  complete  legislation  relating  to 
the  Muscle  Shoals  power  and  fertilizer 
plant,  omnibus  regulation,  relief  of  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  courts,  reorganization  of 
the  border  patrol  to  prevent  smuggling 
and  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  lie  made  no  reference  in  the 
message  to  prohibition.  In  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  short  session  will 
not  admit  the  completion  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  legislative  program,  he  suggested 
that  remaining  matters  be  taken  up  in 
committee  with  a  view  to  their  prepara¬ 
tion  for  subsequent  action,  obviously  in 
a  later  session.  In  this  particular  he 
mentioned  his  prior  recommendation  for 
effective  regulation  of  interstate  electrical 
power,  but  asserted  that  “such  regula¬ 
tion  should  preserve  the  independence 
and  responsibility  of  the  States.”  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  carrying  out  the  national  policy  of 
railroad  consolidation,  which  will  require 
additional  legislation.  With  respect  to 
immigration,  the  President  told  Congress 
that  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  un¬ 
employment  the  issuing  of  visas  for  aliens 
to  enter  the  country  had  been  curtailed, 
with  a  resultant  drop  from  a  former  in¬ 
flux  of  24,000  monthly  to  7,000  last 
month.  There  was  need,  he  said,  for  re¬ 
vision  of  our  immigration  laws  “upon  a 
more  limited  and  more  selective  basis, 
flexible  to  the  needs  of  the  country.”  An¬ 
other  recommendation  was  that  the  de¬ 
portation  laws  be  strengthened  “so  as  to 
more  fully  rid  ourselves  of  criminal 
aliens.”  Dealing  with  World  War  vet¬ 
erans,  the  President  reported  that  the 
whole  subject  of  inequalities  in  service 
and  allowances  was  under  study.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  the  *  President 
reviewed  the  disturbed  political  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  prevailed  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  made  no  reference  to  the  World 
Court  protocols,  which  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  with  a  special  message 
urging  their  ratification. 
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IN  ENTHUSIASM  and  determination  to  keep  at 
it,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  at  Utica,  De¬ 
cember  2-3,  was  perhaps  the  best  ever  held.  This 
society  has  met  constant  opposition  from  some  who 
ought  to  be  its  friends,  and  know  they  ought  to  be. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  the  welfare  of  the  rural  schools, 
which,  when  properly  analyzed  and  understood, 
means  the  welfare  of  the  whole  State.  It  is  not  a 
“money-making  affair,-’  as  its  enemies  have  stated. 
Its  officers  and  workers  get  no  pay  for  their  time 
and  service,  and  in  many  cases  have  paid  their  own 
expenses.  Every  penny  it  receives  is  accounted  for 
in  reports  open  to  the  public.  This  society  is  worthy 
of  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  all  friends  of 
true  education. 

* 

ECORDS  of  the  Economics  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  on 
October  15,  the  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged 
106  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  price  average.  That  is 
to  say,  prices  at  that  date  were  only  6  per  cent  more 
than  before  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  the  quantity  of  goods  bought 
for  the  home  and  the  farm  were  approximately  149 
per  cent  of  pre-war  prices.  In  other  words,  he  re¬ 
ceived  six  cents  on  the  dollar’s  worth  more  and  paid 
for  his  supplies  49  cents  more.  If  farm  taxes  and 
wages  had  been  figured  in,  the  difference  would  have 
been  still  more.  But  as  the  record  stands  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  was  actually  short  43  cents  on  every 
dollar  of  income.  To  express  it  in  another  way,  57 
cents  before  the  war  bought  as  much  of  the  needs 
of  the  home  and  the  farm  as  could  be  purchased  for 
a  dollar  on  October  15,  1930.  To  get  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  it  we  must  recall  that  in  the  pre-war 
period,  agricultural  prices  were  so  low  farmers  were 
in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,  and  co-operation  was  proposed  as  a  means  by 
which  producers  could  themselves  curb  the  arro¬ 
gance  and  greed  of  middlemen.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  now  we  are  in  a  business  depression.  The 
depression  should  reduce  the  price  of  things  a 
farmer  buys  as  well  as  the  things  he  sells.  The 
Economics  Bureau  is  doing  splendid  work  in  work¬ 
ing  out  these  facts  and  making  them  known,  but  the 
work  will  be  without  effect  unless  something  is  done 
to  change  the  system  that  works  this  hardship  on 
the  farm.  To  correct  these  wrongs  is  no  unsur- 
mountable  problem.  They  are  not  allowed  to  exist 
in  any  other  industry.  They  are  made  a  mystery  by 
those  who  do  not  want  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
those  who  desire  to  keep  conditions  just  about  as 
they  are.  Loans  or  even  subsidies  to  farmers  in  dis¬ 
tress  will  not  improve  matters.  Tinkering  the  sys¬ 
tem  serves  only  to  sink  the  tentacles  of  it  deeper  in 
the  flesh  of  the  farm.  We  shall  continue  to  sell 
cheap  and  buy  dear  until  farmers  in  mass  give  no¬ 
tice  that  they  will  accept  nothing  but  a  free  market 
for  their  products  and  a  system  of  exchange  that 
will  return  them  as  much  for  their  hour  of  labor 
on  the  farm  as  other  labor  receives  in  the  shop. 

* 

ABY  chicks  are  now  available  commercially 
nearly  the  whole  year — at  least  11  months, 
starting  with  December  and  ending  November  1. 
Waiting  for  hens  to  “get  ready  to  set-’  is  no  longer 
necessary.  With  such  non-sitting  breeds  as  Leg¬ 
horns,  it  was  often  difficult  in  moderate-sized  flocks 
to  hatch  the  chickens  desired.  Naturally  chicks 
are  salable  in  largest  numbers  in  the  three  months 
beginning  with  March,  but  there  is  enough  demand 
for  late  layers  and  Winter  broilers  to  keep  some 
of  the  hatcheries  busy  at  other  times.  Those  who 
have  buildings  suitable  for  growing  the  birds 
through  cold  weather  have  a  Winter  job  in  prospect 


that  may  prove  profitable,  provided  a  market  for 
these  broilers  and  roasters  is  available.  Raising 
them  in  this  way  for  shipment  to  the  large  cities 
may  not  pay,  but  there  are  great  possibilities  for 
trade  of  this  sort  in  villages  and  small  cities.  It  is 
a  matter  worth  looking  into.  The  market  must  be 
sought  by  arrangements  with  local  butchers  or  per¬ 
sonal  calls  on  families.  Freshly  dressed  chickens 
would  be  more  largely  used  in  these  small  towns 
if  available. 

* 

WHEAT  is  largely  grown  in  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  State  agricultural  department  re¬ 
ports  that,  because  of  the  prevailing  low  price  for 
the  grain,  many  farmers  are  turning  it  into  flour 
and  feed  at  the  local  mills,  some  of  which  have  been 
shut  down  for  years.  Formerly  the  local  mill  was 
a  fixture  wherever  water  power  to  run  the  wheel 
was  available.  Some  of  these  mills  in  the  State 
are  very  old,  dating  back  to  the  seventeen  hundreds. 
Like  the  country  grocery,  they  have  been  meeting 
places  wThere  farmers  got  acquainted  with  each 
oilier  while  leaving  their  “grists”  or  getting  them 
after  the  miller  had  done  his  work.  Farming  ex¬ 
periences  and  the  politics  of  State  and  nation  were 
discussed,  and  the  miller  was  often  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  community,  because  of  his  con¬ 
tact  with  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people.  The 
steady  hum  of  the  mill  must  be  a  pleasant  sound 
to  many  of  the  older  persons  in  these  water-power 
localities,  reminding  them  of  those  days  when  life 
was  less  complex. 

* 

THE  New  Hampshire  Station  tells  of  a  farmer  in 
Grafton  County,  T.  C.  Perley,  who  for  five  years 
has  averaged  396  bushels  per  acre  on  29  acres  of 
potatoes.  The  methods  used  were  as  follows : 

A  clover  crop  was  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  and 
1,200  lbs.  of  8-16-16  fertilizer  applied.  The  use  of  the 
harrow  before  planting  gave  such  control  of  weeds  that 
little  cultivation  was  necessary  after  planting.  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  plants  from  early  and  late  blight  and  insect 
attacks,  weekly  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  were 
made.  The  vines  were  still  green  at  digging  time  every 
year  since  1925. 

Clover  sod  makes  a  wonderful  seed-bed  for  almost 
any  farm  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  pota¬ 
toes  had  a  good  chance  from  start  to  finish. 

* 

THE  Federal  law  governing  produce  dealers  in 
interstate  trade  is  in  effect  December  10.  Under 
this  all  commission  merchants,  dealers,  or  brokers 
in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate  trade 
must  procure  Federal  licenses  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  or  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  to  exceed  $500  plus  $25  for  each  day  they  op¬ 
erate  without  license.  These  penalties  are  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  of  1930.  Co-operative  associations  which  mar¬ 
ket  the  products  of  their  members  either  direct  or 
through  agents  or  distributors  also  must  take  out 
licenses  costing  $10  per  year.  Approximately  30,000 
produce  dealers  in  the  United  States  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  Applications  for  licenses 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  LT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Farmers  who  sell  only  produce  which 
they  raise  are  exempt  from  the  law.  Any  person 
buying  produce  solely  for  sale  at  retail,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  20  carloads  in  any  calendar  year,  also  is  ex¬ 
empt.  The  Federal  license  does  not  obviate  in  any 
way  the  necessity  for  a  license  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in 
case  of  receiving,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  on  com¬ 
mission  within  this  State  of  any  kind  of  farm 
produce. 

* 

TRAY  animals  are  often  a  nuisance.  Those  an¬ 
noyed  sometimes  take  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  shut  up  the  strays  and  demand  pay.  There 
is  some  justice  in  this,  but  the  law  governing  the 
various  types  of  cases  must  be  followed.  In  some 
instances  unclaimed  animals  may  be  sold.  The  only 
safe  plan  is  to  consult  a  local  justice  of  the  peace 
or  lawyer,  who  can  tell  just  what  to  do  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  case.  That  will  save  mistakes  and  trouble. 

* 

SEARCH  for  blight-resistant  chestnuts  has  been 
carried  on  for  two  and  one-half  years  by  R.  K. 
Beattie,  forest  pathologist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  been  mainly  in  Japan,  Korea 
and  Formosa,  collecting  native  strains,  and  has  sent 
about  250  bushels  to  the  government  nursery  in 
Maryland  for  test.  From  these  nuts  250,000  seed¬ 
lings  were  secured,  and  some  of  these  have  been  sent 
to  foresters  and  experiment  stations  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 


tucky,  Louisiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan  for  testing.  The 
same  chestnut  blight  organism  affecting  our  trees  in 
this  country  exists  in  Japan,  but  it  does  not  injure 
the  trees  seriously. 

* 

HE  Hewitt  law,  enacted  in  1929,  provides  for 
the  acquisition  by  New  York  State  of  abandoned 
farm  lands  in  lots  of  not  less  than  500  contiguous 
acres,  and  for  the  planting  thereon  of  State  forests 
to  produce  a  supply  of  lumber  and  wood.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law  is  to  make  profitable  use  of  non- 
agricultural  land  that  is  now  idle  and  non-produc¬ 
tive.  The  State  Conservation  Department  has  charge 
of  this  reforestation  work.  The  40,257  acres  already 
acquired  for  this  purpose  cost  the  State  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $3.70  per  acre.  The  land  is  in  48  areas, 
ranging  from  500  to  3,600  acres.  The  areas  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  counties  as  follows  :  Allegany,  2 ;  Broome, 
2;  Cattaraugus,  3;  Chautauqua,  2;  Chenango,  11: 
Cortland,  5  ;  Livingston,  1 ;  Madison,  2  ;  Montgomery, 
1;  Oswego,  2;  Otsego,  8;  Schoharie,  5;  Steuben,  2; 
Albany-  S  ch  oh  a  r  ie,  2.  The  cost  of  planting  with  for¬ 
est  trees  thus  far  has  averaged  $5.68  per  thousand, 
ranging  from  $2.05  for  machine  planted  to  $7.31  for 
hand  planted  trees.  All  of  the  new  plantations  have 
been  protected  against  forest  fires  by  fire  lines,  of 
which  45.27  miles  have  been  run.  These  fire  lines 
consist  of  six  furrows  each  and  cost  $22.05  per  mile. 
In  addition  every  white  pine  plantation  that  has 
been  made  has  been  protected  against  white  pine 
blister  rust  by  the  removal  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
plantation  of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  which 
spread  the  rust.  Bushes  were  eradicated  from  2,430 
acres  at  a  cost  of  about  50  cents  per  acre. 

* 

NE  of  our  friends- lives  on  an  isolated  farm,  and 
as  she  has  no  radio  things  get  rather  lone¬ 
some  in  stormy  weather.  However,  she  has  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  some  very  good  neighbors,  so  when  she 
is  shut  in  she  listens  to  important  radio  items  over 
her  telephone.  Another  example  of  farm  neighbor¬ 
liness,  We  should  like  to  hear  of  other  cases  where 
the  telephone  gives  pleasure  or  service  in  unusual 
ways.  We  all  know  its  value  in  business  and  social 
life,  and  yet  we  hardly  realize  how  greatly  this  ser¬ 
vant  of  science  has  changed  our  whole  outlook. 

* 

HE  special  certificates  issued  to  meet  the  British 
ban  on  American  apples  are  no  longer  required  at 
ports  of  export  on  shipments  of  apples  to  Great 
Britain,  as  the  British  apple  order  expired  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  The  use  of  the  export  form  certificate  will 
be  continued,  however,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced,  on  the  same  basis  as 
heretofore.  The  export  form  will  not  be  issued  on 
unclassified  lots  which  show  worms  or  open  worm- 
holes  in  excess  of  the  tolerance  for  U.  S.  No.  1.  Low- 
grade  apples,  which  could  not  be  exported  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  period  the  quarantine  order  was 
in  effect,  can  now  be  exported,  provided  the  apples 
meet  the  requirements  as  to  freedom  from  spray 
residue  and  worms,  with  no  tolerance  allowed  for 
apple  maggot  or  maggot  injury. 

* 

HAT  story  of  the  Johnson  City  farm  produce 
market,  by  Dr.  Dean,  on  page  1338,  is  worth 
thinking  about.  Such  a  market  cannot  be  developed 
in  every  locality,  even  where  there  is  a  considerable 
consuming  population.  The  combination  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  among  those  factory  owners  and 
workers  and  a  skilled  market  master  has  made  this 
enterprise  possible.  That  small  beginning  13  years 
age  would  have  discouraged  many  persons,  but 
Market  Master  Patterson  had  vision,  and  the  pa¬ 
tience,  tact  and  industry  to  change  it  into  reality. 
There  are  other  places  where  something  of  this  sort 
might  be  done,  to  relieve  the  awful  tax  paid  by 
farmers  who  have  to  ship  small  quantities  of  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  large  cities.  The  carload  lot  shippers 
fare  better — sometimes. 


Brevities 

Those  4-H  fairs,  page  1339,  were  live  and  successful. 

Yes,  Winter  started  with  a  jump,  at  14  above  in 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

Ginning  of  cotton  up  to  the  middle  of  November  this 
year  totaled  11,962,364  bales. 

The  “therapeutics,”  or  health  qualities  of  honey — 
who  knows  about  this  from  experience?  A  reader  asks 
for  definite  information. 

Interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  to  be  held 
at  Harrisburg,  January  19-24,  is  reported  greatest  in 
the  history  of  this  annual  exhibit. 

Round-trip  passage  by  airplane  between  New  York 
and  Washington  is  $20,  with  hourly  service.  This  is 
about  the  same  as  by  rail  with  parlor-car  charge. 

The  average  speed  of  freight  trains  for  nine  months 
of  this  year  was  13.7  miles  per  hour,  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  on  record.  Average  load  per  car  for  September 
was  26.8  tons. 
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Still  the  Depression 

A  long-time  friend  in  New  York  State  has  sent  me 
a  clipping  of  your  editorial  from  your  November  15 
edition,  under  the  caption,  “The  Business  Depression.” 
I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  averring  that  it  is 
the  most  logical,  lucid,  straightforward,  truthful  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  present  economic  con¬ 
ditions  that  I  have  seen  in  any  publication  printed  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  These  economic  conditions 
have  precipitated  this  country  into  a  maelstrom  of 
difficulties,  including  unemployment,  now  being  en¬ 
countered  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
lucid  and  able  way  you  have  analyzed  the  subject. 

California.  f.  a.  Johnson. 

GROUP  in  Congress  is  reported  to  be  in  favor 
of  doing  something  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
the  editorial  referred  to  above,  but  according  to  the 
Washington  reports  the  suggestion  is  to  make  a 
definite  appropriation  of  one  billion  dollars,  and  to 
spend  it  on  public  buildings.  Our  suggestion  was 
to  create  a  revolving  fund  of  three  billion  dollars  to 
be  used  in  part  or  in  whole  as  needed.  The  size  of 
it  alone  would  create  confidence  because  it  would 
show  that  the  government  was  determined  to  end 
unemployment,  and  relieve  the  depression.  It  would 
put  people  to  work,  increase  the  circulation  of  money 
and  stop  the  downward  trend  of  prices. 

We  also  suggested  a  broader  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  use  of  the  funds  in  providing  several  pri¬ 
mary  produce  markets  and  back-country  roads.  The 
markets  are  needed  to  save  waste  and  to  reduce  the 
spread  between  farm  producer  and  city  consumer. 
The  roads  would  reduce  cost  of  production.  Both 
of  these  improvements  would  result  in  relief  to  the 
farms  and  in  benefits  to  consumers.  No  other  re¬ 
form  promises  so  much  benefit  to  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  now  the  subject  of  official  concern. 
But  it  is  feared  that  it  may  be  too  altruistic  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  immediate  adoption  even  in  the  modified 
form  proposed  at  Washington  at  the  opening  of  the 
short  session. 


A  Dollar  That  Cheats 

A  GOVERNMENT  can  impose  no  greater  economic 
injustice  on  its  patrons  than  to  maintain  a 
money  unit  of  changing  value. 

The  value  of  anything  is  the  other  thing  for  which 
it  will  exchange.  Every  exchangeable  commodity 
has  its  value  in  another  commodity.  /When  a  defi¬ 
nite  quantity  of  a  commodity  exchanges  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  quantity  of  gold  (money)  that  amount  of  gold 
we  call  its  price,  but  the  gold  is  also  its  value.  In¬ 
versely  the  value  of  the  gold  is  the  particular  com¬ 
modity  exchanged  for  it|  Gold  is  used  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  value  just  as  we  use  a  quart  cup  or  a  yard¬ 
stick  to  measure  bulk  or  dimensions. 

In  this  country  Congress  has  power  to  establish 
the  national  standard  of  values.  The  unit  of  this 
standard  is  the  dollar.  It  consists  of  25.8  grains 
of  gold,  .900  fine.  The  paper  money  in  use  is 
merely  a  substitute  for  gold.  It  is  accepted  at  par 
because  the  United  States  government  promises  to 
redeem  it  for  its  face  value  in  gold.  Aside  from  its 
use  as  money,  gold  is  a  commodity.  The  use  of  gold 
as  money  by  most  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  has  increased  its  value  when  it  is  exchanged 
for  other  commodities.  If  it  were  not  so  used  as 
money  it  would  take  a  larger  lump  of  it  to  buy  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  a  hat.  By  creating  an  extra  use 
for  it  Congress  has  increased  its  exchange  value  just 
as  the  value  of  cottonseed  hulls  was  increased  when 
it  was  found  they  could  be  used  for  cow  feed. 

Before  money  was  in  use  as  a  measure  of  value 
and  a  medium  of  exchange  people  exchanged  one 
commodity  for  another,  and  the  measure  of  values 
was  the  time  required  to  produce  the  commodities. 
If  it  took  the  hunter  as  long  to  trap  three  rabbits 
as  it  took  an  angler  to  catch  12  fish,  then  the  value 
of  one  rabbit  was  four  fish.  This  was  a  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  exchange. 

Since  the  unit  of  value  has  been  established  and 
money  generally  used  in  trade,  the  values  of  all 
other  commodities  are  measured  in  gold.  This  tends 
to  give  the  impression  that  gold  has  an  unchanging 
value,  and  that  other  commodities  vary  in  value  and 
price.  The  truth  is  gold  varies  in  value  just  like  any 
other  commodity.  Its  value  is  increased  by  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  it  just  as  the  extra  demand  for 
our  wheat  during  the  World  War  increased  the  price 
of  wheat.  When  the  price  of  all  other  commodities 
increase  gold  is  plentiful  and  it  decreases  in  value. 
We  say  prices  are  high.  IVe  might  with  equal  truth 
say  gold  (money)  is  cheap.  But  when  the  price  of 
all  other  commodities  falls,  gold  is  scarce  and  its 
value  increases.  Then  we  say  prices  are  low.  We 
might  as  well  say  gold  (money)  is  dear. 

We  take  great  pains  to  keep  our  measures  of 
weights  and  volijme  and  dimensions  accurate  and 
constant.  But -Congress  gives  us  a  varying  stand¬ 
ard  for  our  measure  of  values,  and  we  accept  it.  If 
it  kept  constantly  changing  the  scales,  the  peck 


measure  and  the  yardstick,  we  would  rebel.  When 
the  volume  of  gold  and  its  substitutes  of  credit 
money  decreases,  prices  fall.  The  purchasing  price 
of  the  dollar  varies  inversely  with  the  price  of 
commodities.  If  the  general  level  of  prices  falls 
one-half,  the  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar  is  dou¬ 
bled.  If  a  farmer  borrows  $1,000  when  prices  are 
normal  and  is  required  to  pay  it  a  year  later  when 
prices  drop  one-half,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  doubles,  then  the  farmer  pays  100  per 
cent  bonus  on  his  loan. 

Gold  is  now  used  as  money  by  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  This  makes  it  the  basis  of  world 
credit.  Credit  simply  means  a  promise  to  pay  later 
in  gold.  We  make  this  promise,  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied,  every  time  we  buy  a  commodity  or  a  service 
without  receiving  gold  in  return.  If  we  accept 
paper  money  we  get  only  the  promise  to  pay  in  gold. 
This  world  use  as  money  increases  the  value  of  gold. 
Just  now  the  countries  of  the  world  are  scrambling 
for  it.  In  consequence  prices  of  commodities  are 
falling.  Some  prices  are  below  the  pre-war  level.  If 
this  condition  is  permitted  to  continue  gold  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  in  value,  and  prices  of  commodities 
will  go  lower.  This  is  one  reason  why  trade  is  slow. 
No  one  wants  to  buy  more  than  his  present  needs 
when  prices  are  falling. 

This  financial  system  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty 
to  the  public.  It  is  suffered  to  exist  because  the 
people  do  not  know  how  much  they  suffer  from  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  schemes  used  to  cheat  producers  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  (It  is  time  we  demanded 
that  Congress  standardize  our  unit  of  exchange.  The 
present  dollar  is  a  eheaty 


Imports  of  Cream  and  Milk 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to 
give  an  exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream 
and  milk  inro  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and 
fresh,  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream 
and  milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts, 
during  the  month  of  October,  1930 : 

CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to  Gallons 

Maine  and  N.  II.  ...  15 

Vermont  .  78,920 

St.  Lawrence  .  75,078 

Buffalo  .  4,250 

Dakota  .  10 

Duluth  and  Superior.  29 

Dollars 

123,185 

128,006 

10,779 

23 

40 

Gallons 

32,328 

27,575 

21.5 

39 

Dollars 

7,737 

5,463 

65 

17 

Total  . 158,308 

262,058 

60,157 

13,282 

CONDENSED  AND 

EVAPORATED 

From  Netherlands  to — 

New  York  . 

New  Orleans  . 

Pounds 
. .  .  12,500 

.  . .  2,094 

Dollars 

1,089 

3,249 

182 

POWDERED  MILK 

From  Netherlands  to — 

Pounds 

Dollars 

New  York  . 

. .  33,600 

5,021 

The  total  import  from  the  two  sources  is  $289,439 
for  October. 


National  Grange  Policy 

[The  following  statement  of  what  the  National 
Grange  favors  and  opposes  was  approved  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. :] 

The  National  Grange  Favors 

Extension  of  rural  electrification  on  such  basis  as 
will  encourage  increased  service  to  farm  homes. 

Federal  assistance  to  farm  co-operatives  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  producer  and  consumer. 

A  rigid  policy  of  conservation  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation,  especially  water  powers ;  the  use 
of  water  sites  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  to 
be  controlled  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

Organizing  State  tax  conferences  to  study  tax  prob¬ 
lems,  with  leading  organizations  and  industries  invited 
to  co-operate. 

Support  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
effort  to  exclude  dangerous  insect  and  plant  pests  from 
the  country,  and  favoring  increased  protection  from 
such  pests  "to  agricultural  and  horticultural  activities, 
with  minimum  interference  with  the  efficient  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  products  to  the  consuming  public. 

Making  a  thorough  study  in  traffic  laws,  looking 
toward  more  equitable  freight  rates  for  the  farmer  and 
a  reduction  of  the  present  heavy  freight-carrying 
charges. 

Extending  all  possible  aid  through  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  to  growers  of  beans  and  other  farm  products,  not 
yet  included  in  assistance  by  said  Farm  Board. 

Deportation  of  aliens  convicted  of  violating  the 
criminal  laws  of  State  or  lotion,  especially  those  re¬ 
lating  to  narcotics  and  intoxicating  liquors. 

A  court  of  international  justice  as  a  means  of  set¬ 
tling  international  disputes. 

Enlarging  the  scope  and  service  of  the  Federal  farm 
loan  system. 

Increased  construction  of  farm-to-market  roads. 

A  policy  of  establishing  freight  rates  on  livestock  to 
provide  the  greatest  possible  range  of  markets  therefor. 

Adoption  of  uniform  traffic  signals  and  uniform 
placing  of  same  in  the  different  States. 

Construction  of  Great-Lakes-to-sea  waterway. 

Protection  of  shade  trees  along  public  highways  and 
further  tree  planting  where  needed. 

Approval  of  the  policies  of  President  Hoover  in  the 
outlawing  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  world  peace. 

Granting  independence  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
legislation  to  prevent  further  immigration  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  United  States. 

Limiting  the  length  of  automobile  trucks  and  trailers 
on  the  public  highways. 

Support  for  the  Pan-American  Institute  for  recipro¬ 
cal  trade. 

Proper  regulation  of  motion  pictures. 


Establishment  of  a  national  agricultural  day. 

A  campaign  of  education  against  the  use  of  cigarettes 
by  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  especially  urging  the  co¬ 
operation  of  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions 
toward  this  end. 

The  National  Grange  Opposes 

All  efforts  to  nullify  existing  laws  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  18th  amendment  and  punishment  of  offences 
thereunder. 

Further  encroachments  upon  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  by  private  interests  and  monopolistic 
groups. 

The  use  of  oleomargarine  as  a  substitute  for  butter 
in  government  institutions. 

Any  modification  of  the  differential  between  livestock 
and  dressed  meat  products,  which  will  curtail  the  range 
of  markets  for  livestock. x 

All  blanket  bond  issues,  without  liability  limit,  which 
tend  to  throw  a  burden  of  debt  upon  land  in  irrigation, 
drainage,  or  other  improvement  districts. 

Corporation  farming,  or  other  formation  of  centra¬ 
lized  agriculture,  which  may  tend  to  diminish  individual 
ownership  and  interest. 

The  payment,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  private 
citizen,  chamber  of  commerce,  farm  organization,  or 
other  group,  of  any  portion  of  the  salary  and  expenses 
ot  Federal  extension  workers. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  its  hostility  to  the  efforts  of  the  farm  groups 
to  secure  equality  for  agriculture  through  legislative  en¬ 
actment. 


Thoughts  from  a  Southern  Ohio 
Horticulturist 

On  account  of  the  worst  drought  this  country  ever 
had,  our  county  probably  raised  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  usual  crops.  The  quality  was  below  average, 
and  the  price  low  too.  The  cash  returns  were  only 
about  one-tenth  of  what  we  usually  get.  People  have 
to  live  and  will  buy  produce  to  live  on.  As  we  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  our  fruits  and  vegetables, 
people  knew  by  the  quotations  in  other  markets  that 
there  was  plenty  and  to  spare,  and  dealers  in  other 
cities  trucked  in  and  shipped  in,  or  truckers  went  to 
those  markets  and  bought  the  produce  and  brought  it 
back  to  sell  here.  It  often  being  better  than  what  we 
had,  outsold  ours  so  the  money  it  brought  left  our  ter¬ 
ritory  and  went  away  to  dealers  and  growers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  So  we  will  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  produce  sales  that  went  elsewhere  did  very 
little  good  financially  in  this  farming  section  and  the 
city  markets  around  here. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  could  have  grown  the  produce 
here  and  sold  it,  the  money  would  have  remained  in  the 
community,  and  the  people  could  have  bought  their 
supplies  from  the  stores,  dealers,  shops,  etc.,  paid  off 
the  notes  and  the  laborers  on  the  farms  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  share  in  the  deal.  The  farmers  had  little 
to  sell,  so  they  could  buy  only  a  little. 

Our  principal  market  is  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  with  a 
population  of  over  75,000  and  other  cities  and  towns  in 
trucking  distance  make  up  over  100, 000  more.  This 
locality  has  been  growing  the  produce  in  season  to  sup¬ 
ply  most  of  the  trade,  and  truck  some  crops  to  distant 
markets  besides.  For  several  years  there  have  been 
around  200  farm  trucks  on  this  market  in  the  crop 
seasons  and  sometimes  over  300.  and  they  would  bring 
in  an  average  likely  of  $50  each,  or  $10,000  per  day 
at  the  peak  of  the  crops,  and  it  would  run  a  million 
dollars  or  over  in  the  season.  That  would  be  divided 
up  with  the  laborers,  basket  and  supply  people,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  spray  material,  and  pay  off  notes,  taxes,  make 
improvements,  and  furnish  the  usual  supplies  for  the 
home,  etc.  This  year  with  nine-tenths  of  the  sales  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  country,  you  can  imagine  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  could  pay  and  buy.  I  understand  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  in  this  county  has  been  $200,000  short  of 
the  usual  payments,  or  around  one-fifth  of  the  taxes 
are  not  paid,  and  there  will  be  a  penalty  and  interest 
added,  with  some  losses,  not  collectible,  so,  in  the  long 
run,  the  taxes  when  finally  paid  will  be  more  than  if 
they  were  paid  now. 

With  only  about  50  or  so  local  trucks  with  small 
loads  on  the  market  this  year  bringing  in  from  sales  of 
local  produce  around  $1,000  per  day  the  community  had 
little  cash  with  which  to  pay  for  things  bought  or  to 
be  purchased.  So  the  business  houses  that  sold  to 
farmers  had  the  smallest  trade  in  many  years.  Where 
credit  had  been  given  it  could  rarely  be  paid  up.  One 
business  house  furnished  fertilizer  and  spray  material 
to  fruit  growers  on  time  in  the  Spring,  and  the  crops 
being  failures  or  near  it,  they  had  made  nothing  to  pay 
with.  The  house  paid  for  the  material  when  bought, 
but  they  have  not  the  funds  or  credit  to  buy  next 
Spring  and  sell  to  them  on  the  same  terms.  The  farm¬ 
ers  could  buy  very  little  new  machinery,  tools,  etc. 
Very  little  building  has  been  done  or  improvements 
made  although  the  farmers  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  do  such  things  if  they  had  the  funds  to  buy  the 
supplies  to  do  with.  Because  the  farmers  could  buy  no 
more,  the  stores  had  to  cut  the  wages  of  their  laborers 
or  lay  off  some. 

As  there  was  not  so  much  to  deliver,  there  were  not 
so  many  trucks  and  drivers  needed,  so  there  were  not 
so  many  salesmen  on  the  road,  and  not  so  much  was 
needed  to  be  manufactured,  and  not  so  many  painters, 
builders,  concrete  workers,  brick  masons,  common 
laborers.  Most  of  the  banks  had  out  about  all  the 
available  funds  at  the  beginning  of  last  Spring.  The 
collections  on  account  of  the  bad  season  and  financial 
depression  have  not  been  such  that  they  could  or  would 
make  loans  to  farmers  or  any  business  that  looked  like 
it  might  go  on  the  rocks.  Many  factories  have  closed 
down  or  work  only  a  small  force,  so  the  grocers  are 
having  a  hard  time  to  sell  enough  and  get  the  cash  to 
keep  going. 

Public  building  has  been  pushed  in  places  to  help 
the  employment  situation,  but  not  much  has  been  done 
around  here,  but  road  building  and  some  improvements 
on  State  institutions,  and  expected  new  buildings. 
Nearly  all  the  feed  in  this  locality  has  been  shipped  in 
from  away  as  there  was  practically  none  raised  here. 
I  do  not  krow  of  a  field  in  our  locality  that  would  turn 
out  a  bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre  and  only  a  little  fodder. 

With  the  heaviest  planting  of  vegetables  last  Spring 
ever  in  this  territory,  we  got  only  a  start  after  it  got  so 
dry,  and,  if  we  had  had  a  great  deal  more  there  would 
not  have  been  the  need  of  bringing  in  produce  from 
elsewhere.  It  is  t  er.v  likely  that  next  year  things  will 
be  much  better.  Because  every  grower  needs  cash  st 
badly  I  look  for  more  early  vegetables  and  all  through 
the  season  than  ever  grown  here  before,  and  for  a  lot  to 
be  trucked  away  after  our  own  markets  are  supplied, 
instead  of  a  lot  to  be  brought  in.  U.  T.  COX. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio, 
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YOU  CAN’T  GET  A  FULL 


Read  these  typical  Bills-of-Sale  .  .  . 


ator  Market 
cHiCACio 


account 


Fruit'  Co. 

Missouri 


Al3pleviUe 
Louisian®  > 


fPpleviiie 
L°uisia na. 


Bushel 

Bushel; 


Grimes 

Gri^e3" 

Jouaibuun 

Jonathans 


Bushels 
Bushels 
i BushelS 
\ Bushels 


A^c.rs  ••  V 

,reM*f^*W  \ 

„,«**«* t>,4Tse 

CaTtaS« 


C*P*>*J  - 

^nlood  m, 


Net 


Russets 

cost  this  grower 

09 


No  Russet 

..if  you  spray  with 

S-W 

Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


The  world’s  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  sold  under  this  trade-mark. 
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PRICE  FOR  RUSSET 


Spray  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

for  clean,  waxy  fruit 

at  top  prices 


TJUSSET  LOSS!  That’s  one 
losses  a  grower  can  suffer 
heavily  into  his ,  profits.  Take 
shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  car  which  contained  the 
russeted  apples  brought  net 
proceeds  of  $858.57.  The  car 
containing  perfect  fruit  brought 
$1,107.66. 

In  other  words,  the  car  of 
perfect  fruit  brought  top 
price  which  in  this  case 
was  $249. 09  more  than  the 
car  which  contained  the 

russets. 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  by 
producing  fruit  of  a  better  color 
and  a  fine  waxy  finish,  enables 
you  to  get  top  price  fruit 

Apple  scab,  pear  scab,  cherry 
leaf  spot,  peach  leaf  curl  and 


of  the  most  vicious 
because  it  eats  so 
the  typical  cases 


What  the  Experts  Say: 


Prof.  F.  H.  Ballou  in  the  1930  report 
of  Department  of  Horticulture 
Ohio  Experimental  Station 

“During  the  five-year  period  of  spraying  tests,  a  new 
dry  lime  sulfur,  hydrated  lime  spraying  program  for 
the  apple  orchard  was  in  progress.  So  successful 
was  this  program  of  spraying  in  control  of  apple 
scab  ;  so  remarkably  harmless  and  really  invigorating 
to  foliage  and  growing  fruit;  and  so  conducive  to 
production  of  apples  of  exceedingly  smooth,  glossy 
finish  and  fine  color  that  it  has  been  continued  in 
use  for  eight  successive  years  at  our  Dale  View  Test 
Orchards  with  constant  and  growing  satisfaction.” 

Prof.  M.  P.  Zappe  in  the  Twenty-Ninth  Report 
Connecticut  State  Entomologist 

“The  dry  lime-sulfur  and  the  liquid  lime-sulfur 
were  about  equal  in  efficiency,  but  the  fruit  from  the 
dry  lime-sulfur  plot  had  a  better  finish.” 


&  E# 


San  Jose  scale  are  also  effectively  controlled  by 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 

And  there  are  other  reasons  why  leading  growers 

insist  on  this  new-type  spray. 
It  increases  profits  by  reducing 
labor  costs  to  a  minimum.  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  comes  to  you 
in  a  convenient  powder  form  all 
ready  for  easy  mixing  with 
water.  Thus  you  pay  no  freight 
on  the  high  water  content  of 
the  old-type  ready-mixed  lime 
spray  sulfur.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
pensive  hauling  on  empties  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  empties  to 
return. 

We  are  confident  that  you 
will  find  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
the  most  convenient,  efficient 
and  economical  soray  on  the 
market  today. 


& 


Mulsoid-Sulfur 

Peach  growers  praise  this  new  Sherwin- 
Williams  product.  It  prevents  brown  rot 
and  scab.  Mixes  easily  and  evenly  in  water. 
Write  for  information. 


Write  for  valuable  spraying  manual  today 

This  booklet  contains  most  valuable  spraying 
information.  It  is  discussed  particularly  for  the 
commercial  grower.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
plans  for  next  year’s  spraying  requirements. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Department  703  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Free-Mulsion 

Highly  concentrated,  soapless  oil  emulsion 
for  the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  Tree 
Leaf  Roller,  European  Red  Mite  and  Psylla. 
Write  us  for  literature 
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Mark  curve  with  clotted  line.  Cut 
along  line.  Place  center  of  coat  hanger 
at  point  A  and  outline  top  curve  with 
dotted  line  to  line  C.  Cut  along  here. 
Mark  on  line  A-B  center  front.  To  make 
back  follow  directions  given  for  front. 
Omit  circle.  Mark  on  line  A-B  center 
back. 

To  make  pocket,  measure  oblong  7  in. 
long,  6  in.  wide.  Mark  points  of  inter¬ 
section  A’-B’-C’-D’.  On  D'-C’  measure 


on  line  D’  2  in.,  mark  E‘  and  draw  dotted 
line  from  E’  to^B’.  Cut  on  line.  Mark 
on  line  A’-B’  center  pocket. 

To  cut  out  bag,  fold  material  length¬ 
wise  width  of  pattern.  If  material  is 
32  in.,  the  selvages  will  meet  in  center 
and  the  two  outer  edges  will  have  folds. 
Place  edge  marked  center  on  fold.  Pin 


help  to  moisten,  and  five  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder. 

Method. — Put  butter  and  sugar  in  a 
mixing  bowl,  beat  until  creamy  and  light, 
add  flavorings,  vanilla  and  lemon  rind, 
and  grape  juice.  Mix  thoroughly.  Beat 
up  eggs  in  a  basin,  and  add  beaten  eggs 
and  flour  alternately  to  the  creamed  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar.  While  adding  flour  and 
eggs,  beat  well  all  the  time.  Add  the 
fruit  and  mix  thoroughly.  Lastly  add  the 
baking  powder,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Put 
mixture  into  a  well-greased  and  lined 
baking  tin.  Put  the  tin  onto  a  baking 
sheet  that  has  about  %  inch  sand  or  salt, 
and  put  into  fairly  hot  oven.  After  the 
first  20  minutes  reduce  the  heat.  When 
cooked,  cool  on  a  wire  tray.  Cover  with 
almond  and  royal  icing  if  desired. 

Almond  Icing  for  Rich  Cakes. — One- 
half  pound  ground  almonds,  %  lb.  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  juice  of  lemon,  sufficient  egg 
yolk  'to  bind  the  mixture.  Mix  the  ground 
almonds  and  sugar  thoroughly,  add  the 
lemon  juice  and  egg  yolk.  Be  careful  to 
avoid  making  the  mixture  too  soft — just 
have  it  pliable  enough  to  roll  out  like 
dough.  When  rolling  out  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Before  putting  on  cake  brush  the 
cake  over  with  a  little  jam,  which  will 
help  the  paste  to  adhere.  If  liked  the 
sides  of  cake  may  also  be  almond-iced, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  as  a  nice  decora¬ 
tive  cake  frill  will  cover  the  sides. 

Royal  Icing.  —  One-half  pound  icing 
sugar  (more  if  required),  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  white  of  large  egg.  Sift 
sugar  in  bowl,  and  put  into  a  large  basin, 
add  lemon  juice  (to  harden  the  icing). 
Add  egg  white,  beating  well  till  the  icing 
is  very  stiff.  Place  large  piece  of  icing 
on  top  of  cake  in  the  center,  and  spread 
it  over  the  cake  with  an  icing  knife, 
dipped  occasionally  in  hot  water  to  help 
icing  to  spread.  If  color  is  required  add 
a  little  cochineal  according  to  desired 
shade  of  pink.  Decorate  according  to 
taste. 

A  IN  ice  fSeed  Cake. — Take  %  lb.  of 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne 

From  out  Cologne  there  came  three  kings 
To  worship  Jesus  Christ,  their  King. 
To  Him  they  sought  fine  herbs  they 
brought, 

And  many  a  beauteous  golden  thing; 
They  brought  their  gifts  to  Bethlehem 
town, 

And  in  that  cnanger  set  them  down. 

Then  spake  the  first  king,  and  he  said : 
“O  Child,  most  heavenly,  bright  and  fair. 
I  bring  this  crown  to  Bethlehem  town 
For  Thee,  and  only  Tliee,  to  wear ; 

So  give  a  heavenly  crown  ‘to  me 

When  I  shall  come  at  last  to  Tliee!  ’ 

The  second,  then.  “I  bring  Thee  here 
This  royal  robe,  O  Child!”  he  cried; 
“Of  silk  ’tis  spun,  and  such  an  one 
There  is  not  in  the  world  beside ; 

So  in  the  day  of  doom  requite 

Me  with  a  heavenly  robe  of  white. 

The  third'  king  gave  his  gift  and  quoth : 
“Spikenard  and  myrrh  to  Thee  I  bring, 
And  with  these  twain  would  I  most  fain 
Anoint  the  body  of  my  King; 

So  may  their  incense  sometime  rise 
To  plead  for  me  in  yonder  .skies! 

Thus  spake  the  three  kings  of  Cologne, 
That  gave  their  gifts  and  went  their 
way; 

And  now.  kneel  I  in  prayer  hard  by 
The  cradle  of  the  Child  to-day ; 

Nor  crown,  nor  robe,  nor  spice  T  bring 
As  offering  unto  Christ,  my  King. 

Yet  have  I  brought  a  gift  the  Child 
May  not  despise,  however  small ; 

For  here  I  lay  my  heart  to-day, 

And  it  is  full  of  love  to  all.  . 

Take  Thou  the  poor  but  ‘loyal  thing, 

My  only  tribute,  Christ,  my  King! 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

What  a  pity  we  cannot  all  make 
Christmas  a  state  of  mind,  as  well  as 
a  date  in  the  calendar!  After  all,  the 
material  things  of  Christmas  have  little 
effect  on  the  real  spirit  of  it.  The  house¬ 
keeper  on  an  American*  farm,  even  where 
there  is  no  surplus  of  money,  is  fairly 
certain  to  have  bins  and  boxes  and  shelves 
that  supply  ‘‘the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth” — poultry-yard  and  dairy  to  add 
further  good  things,  and  above  it  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  Nativity  to  bring  ideals 
of  mother  love.  If  she  needs  a  contrast 
from  the  shadows,  she  can  think  of 
Russian  women  patiently  standing  in 
line,  hour  after  hour,  for  their  limited 
supply  of  black  bread  and  other  coarse 
foods— and  with  it  a  harsh  negation  of 
all  religion.  There  are  still  social  wrongs 
to  be  righted  here,  but  we  are  at  least 
surrounded  by  peace  and  good  will,  and 
the  new  freedom  proclaimed  across  the 
sea  does  not  suggest  our  national  ideals. 
We  brought  thankfulness  to  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  bringing  good  will  to 
Christmas ;  and  may  every  farm  house¬ 
hold  feel,  in  the  coming  year,  an  abiding 
sense  of  security  and  comfort. 


The  Clothes-pin  Bag  de  Luxe 

The  large  city  department  stores  carry 
manv  pleasing  varieties  of  ‘bags  valuable 
in  the  household,  but  a  practical  flat 
clothespin  bag  that  is  durable,  simple  in 
construction,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  easy  to 
launder,  and  above  all  a  time-saver  for 
the  busy  worker  is  a  luxury  long  looked 
for,  and  very  seldom  found  on  the  counter. 
The  bag  in  the  illustrations  has  been 
worked  out  with  all  the  above  require¬ 
ments  in  mind,  and  then  put  to  test  and 
found  to  be  absolutely  invaluable  in  the 
household. 

An  expenditure  of  not  more  than  oO 
cents  will  cover  the  cost  of  material,  and 
not  more  than  two  hours  of  sewing  will 
complete  the  bag.  Sturdy  denim, _  ticking, 
or  pretty  flowered  cretonne  with  con¬ 
trasting  double-faced  bias  binding  makes 
an  interesting  as  well  as  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  combination.  The  flat  wooden  coat 
hanger  that  the  bag  hangs  _  on  holds  it 
smooth  and  firm,  making  it  simple  to 
reach  for  the  clothes-pins  through  the 
circular  opening.  The  pocket  of  the  bag 
makes  a  splendid  place  to  keep  the  much 
needed  and  never  to  be  found  cloth  for 
cleaning  the  clothes  "lines. 

The  construction  of  the  pattern  for  the 
bag  is  worked  out  in  detail  above,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  sketches  that  will  aid 
the  worker  in  getting  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  appearance  of  the  bag 
upon  completion. 

For  pattern  of  clothespin  bag,  on 
sturdy  paper  draw  two  oblongs  20-in. 
long  and  8  in.  wide.  Mark  .points  of 
intersection  A-B-C-D.  Mark  section  I 
front  and  section  II  back.  On  No.  I, 
front,  measure  down  0  in.  on  line  A-B 
from  A  and  mark  point  E.  Swing  in  circle 
3  in.  in  diameter,  using  E  as  center 
point. 


securely,  and  cut  along  outside  edge. 
Seams  *4  in.  wide  are  allowed. 

To  make  bag:  (1)  Bind  circular  open¬ 
ing  on  front  of  bag  with  double  fold 
bias  binding  and  stitch.  (2)  Bind  edge 
of  pocket  with  double  fold  bias  binding 
on  four  sides.  Stitch  on  inside  edge. 
Baste  pocket  3  in.  from  bottom  on  back 
of  bag.  Stitch  on  outside  edge  of  bind¬ 
ing.  (3)  Pin  front  and  back  together. 
Bind  edge  with  double  fold  bias  binding 


butter,  six  eggs,  %  lb.  fine  sugar,  ground 
mace,  grated  nutmeg  and  caraway  seeds, 
according  to  taste,  1  lb.  sifted  flour. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  mace, 
nutmeg  and  caraway  seeds,  and  beat  well. 
Beat  the  eggs  lightly  and  add  slowly  to 
the  mixture;  then  mix  in  the  flour,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  little  milk  (if  the  batter 
is  not  thin  enough).  Put  into  a  well- 
greased  and  papered  cake  tin  and  bake  up 
to  two  hours.  susan  w.  doyle. 


I  can  see  the  children  now,  coming 
from  both  directions  on  those  crisp,  white 
mornings  when  the  smoke  over  our  little 
schoolhou.se  seemed  to  freeze  in  the  chilly 
air.  Each  pupil  carried  his  dinner  pail 
and  many  dragged  sleds.  Sometimes  we 
were  unable,  to  have  formal  school  until 
hours  after  school  “had  called.”  The  first 
tasks  yere  thawing  out  the  ink  wells  and 
encouraging  the  clock  to  activity.  The 
older  boys  moved  up  the  double  seats 
around  the  fire  where  the  teacher  and 
pupils  sat  until  the  heat  drove  them,  by 
degrees,  to  farther  recesses  of  the  room. 
Recess  came  at  10:30,  when  teacher 
and  pupils,  being  “thawed  out”  men¬ 
tally  and  physically,  were  fit  for  practice. 
The  older  pupils  gave  up  their  recesses 
for  practice  and  much  was  accomplished 
then  and  during  the  noon  hour. 

I  always  reserved  a  special  afternoon 
well  toward  the  end  for  washing  windows, 
mopping  the  floor  and  blacking  the  big 
stove.  I  think  I  looked  forward  to  this 
day  just  as  eagerly  as  did  the  children. 
Our  window  decorations  were  made  by 
the  pupils;  a  cardboard  circle  as  a  back¬ 
ground  covered  with  evergreen  twigs  in¬ 
terspersed  with  bittersweet  berries  or 
red  haws.  The  blackboards  were  the  last 
to  be  decorated,  and  an  elderly  farmer 
who  executed  a  beautiful  old  style  of 
printing  was  always  pleased  to  write 
greetings  for  ns.  Everyone  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  seemed  to  have  some  part  in  our 
Christmas.  Cutting  the  tree  xvas,  of 
course,  acknowledged  the  crowning  event, 
and  the  school  patrons  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  to  have  it  chosen  from 
their  farms.  Such  ecstasy  a.s  was  evi¬ 
denced  during  the  tree-trimming  opera¬ 
tion  !  The  little  ones  just  thrilled  to 
see  their  paper  chains  and  strings  of 
corn  and  cranberries  and  well-filled  bags 
of  nuts  and  candy.  If  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  Christmas  loses  its 
meaning  to  me.  or  I  forget  the  joy  it 
once  brought.  I  know  to  revive  this  sig¬ 
nificance  I  have  only  to  go  where  there 
are  children,  and  celebrate  with  them. 
For  Christmas  would  never  be  Christmas 
to  me  if  children  were  left  out. 

Since  the  first  Christmas  I  have 
planned  and  celebrated  many  Yuletides 
with  stately  trees  resplendent  with 
myriads  of  electric  lights  and  glistening 
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Patchwork  Pattern 


Sunbonnet  Baby  Applique  Quilt. — This  pattern  is 
used  for  making  a  child’s  quilt.  It  is  most 
beautiful  made  of  two  colors  that  harmonize 
well,  like  a  light  blue  and  delicate  pink.  On 
some  of  the  “babies”  the  bonnet  and  apron  are 
of  plain  material  and  the  dress  4s  checked  ging¬ 
ham,  while  others  are  like  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  requires  12  blocks  for  the  quilt,  and 
they  are  joined  with  white  blocks  of  even  size. 
The  quilt  is  bound  in  one  of  ttie  colors  used 
in  making  the  blocks.  Price  of  pattern  15 
cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ornaments,  supplemented  with  perform¬ 
ances  which  would  do  honor  to  marble 
halls — but  I  prefer  to  live  in  a  Christ¬ 
mas  memory  whose  simple^  charm  taught 
me  the  true  meaning  of  Yuletide. 

PAULINE  M.  WOOD. 


Chocolate  Cake  Pudding 

Four  slices  of  dry  chocolate  cake  or 
devil’s  food  cake,  one  quart  milk,  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoon  cornstarch,  four 
tablespoons  sugar,  three  tablespoons  cold 
beef  gravy,  three  tablespoons  canned 
plum  juice,  salt,  lemon  extract,  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  cream.  Put  the  milk,  sugar, 
cake  crumbs,  salt,  cream  and  gravy  in 
a  double  boiler.  When  the  milk  is  scald¬ 
ed,  add  the  cornstarch  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  cold  milk  or  water,  and  stir  until  it 
thickens,  then  cook  10  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire,  add  beaten  egg  yolks,  plum 
juice  and  lemon  extract.  Turn  into  a 
pudding  dish,  cover  with  a  meringue  of 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  four  tablespoons 
sugar,  and  flavor  with  lemon  extract. 
Brown  in  the  oven. 

As  I  was  looking  about  for  a  dessert  for 
dinner  I  happened  to  think  of  this  origi¬ 
nal  recipe.  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
delicate  it  was  in  flavor,  and  the  family 
pronounced  it  delicious.  The  dry  re¬ 
mainder  of  any  cake  could  be  used,  and 
any  kind  of  meat  stock,  broth  or  gravy, 
varying  the  amount  used  with  the  kind 
and  quality,  and  any  variety  of  canned  or 
fresh  fruit  juice. 

Did  anyone  ever  try  meat  stock  in  rice 
or  other  puddings?  Try  it.  I  used  chick¬ 
en  gravy  and  fruit  juice  in  a  rice  pud¬ 
ding,  and  some  of  the  family  thought  it 
one  of  the  best  they  ever  ate.  L.  M.  T. 


and  .stitch.  (4)  Make  a  large  eyelet  in 
center  top  of  bag.  (5)  Saw  off  ends  of 
coat  .hanger  so  as  to  fit  top  to  bag. 
.Smooth  ends.  Slip  hook  end  through 
circular  opening  and  pass  through  eyelet. 
(6)  With  a  pair  of  plyers  pinch  the 
loop  of  wire  on  hanger  small  enough  to 
hook  securely  on  the  clothes  line. 

The  itemized  cost  of  the  completed 
clothespin  bag  is  as  follows : 

%  yd.  material  32  in.  wide . $  .25 

Flat  wooden  coat  hanger . 03 

Double  fold  bias  binding  0  yds . 09 


Total  . $  .42 

MARIE  P.  LEAVENWORTH. 


Irish  Christmas  Cakes 

Ten  ounces  flour,  8  ozs.  butter,  8  ozs. 
granulated  sugar,  8  ozs.  raisins,  8  ozs.  sul¬ 
tanas,  6  ozs.  currants,  2  ozs.  mixed  peel, 
2  ozs.  almonds,  2  ozs.  glace  cherries ; 
pinch  of  ground  cinnamon,  mace  and  nut¬ 
meg,  rind  of  one  lemon.  %  teaspoon 
vanilla  essence,  a  little  grape  juice  to 


A  Christmas  of  Memory 

Each  year  with  the  recurrence  of  the 
first  .snowflake,  together  with  the  leaf¬ 
less  trees,  the  farmers  banking  their 
houses  and  even  the  very  fences  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  certain,  indescribable  loneli¬ 
ness  of  Winter’s  spell,  I  begin  to  live  in 
a  Christmas  of  memory.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  I  began  teaching  in  a  rural  school, 
I  think  I  appreciated  for  the  first  time 
the  true  meaning  of  Christmas.  How 
wonderful  was  that  first  Christmas  tree, 
festive  in  its  homemade  ornaments!  Dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years  while  I  taught  in  rural 
schools,  it  was  my  custom  to  begin  pre¬ 
parations  proper  for  Christmas  on  the 
day  following  Thanksgiving.  So,  accord¬ 
ingly,  I  purchased  each  year  in  advance, 
several  Christmas  .books,  and  during 
morning  exercises  I  read  plays  to  the 
children  and  let  them  decide  upon  one. 
I  remember  that  this  Friday  following 
Thanksgiving  was  largely  spent  in  “copy¬ 
ing  parts,”  planning  costumes  and  talking 
over  the  oncoming  event.  I  distinctly 
remember  that  I  usually  returned  home 
on  such  Friday  nights  minus  my  voice, 
and  tired,  but  happy  in  the  thought  that 
I  had  accomplished  an  ideal  “Christmas 
setting.”  Needless  to  say,  my  weekends 
from  then  on  until  our  program  were 
crowded  full  of  plans,  and  always  on 
the  Saturday  previous  to  our  program 
the  older  girls  who  took  part  met  at  my 
home  to  practice  and  to  work  on  their 
costumes.  Fortunately,  I  always  taught 
in  my  home  district,  and  a  neighbor  who 
was  as  clever  as  helpful  came  in  to  as¬ 
sist  us  in  making  the  candy  bags,  which 
were  cut  from  gay  fly  netting — red,  pink 
and  yellow — and  thus  served  an  extra 
purpose  by  being  ornamental. 

One  Ghistmas  when  I  was  teaching  a 
larger  school  than  usual  and  wondering 
how  I  was  going  to  make  the  costumes 
for  five  of  the  older  girls,  a  kind  mother 
came  to  «my  rescue  and  took  entire  charge 
of  the  sewing.  Though  the  .grass  has 
long  since  been  growing  on  her  grave, 
and  the  tinsel  which  her  deft  fingers 
sewed  is  tarnished,  her  memory  lives  anew 
at  this  time  of  year  as  a  fine  example 
of  the  true  Christmas  spirit. 
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Some  Homemade  Sweets 

Cherry  Fudge. — Two  cups  granulated 
sugar,  one  cup  milk,  one  cup  preserved 
red  cherries,  two  tablespoons  butter.  Dis¬ 
solve  sugar  in  milk  and  boil  until  it 
forms  a  soft  ball  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Add  cherries  and  boil  to  soft 
ball  stage  again.  Remove  from  fire;  add 
butter.  Beat  until  creamy  and  pour  into 
a  buttered  pan.  When  cool  cut  into 
squares. 

Hickorynut  and  Raisin  Roll.  —  Two 
cups  granulated  sugar,  one  cup  milk,  one 
cup  seedless  raisins,  one  cup  hickorynut 
meats.  Cook  sugar  and  milk  until  the 
mixture  hairs,  then  take  from  the  fire 
and  beat  hard  until  it  begins  to  cream. 
Then  add  nuts  and  raisins ;  beat  until  it 
holds  its  shape.  Form  into  a  small  long 
roll  and  wrap  with  a  damp  cloth.  When 
it  is  cool  cut  into  slices.  Or  pour  into 
buttered  pan  after  adding  nuts  and  rais¬ 
ins,  and  cut  into  squares  when  it  is  set. 

Honey  Caramels. — One-third  cup  dark 
honey,  iy2  cups  sugar,  %  cup  sour  cream, 
three  tablespoons  butter.  Stir  ingredi¬ 
ents  together  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Cook  without  stirring  until  it  will  form  a 
hard  ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water. 
Remove  from  heat.  Beat  until  cold.  Turn 
into  a  buttered  pan.  When  firm,  turn 
out  of  the  pan  and  cut  in  squares  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Wrap  each  piece  in  paraffin 
paper. 

Brown  Sugar  Ribbon  Caramels. — Two 
cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  iy2  cups  thick  sour  cream,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup  nut  meats, 
marshmallows.  Put  sugar  and  cream  in 
saucepan  on  stove  to  heat  and  stir  un¬ 
til  dissolved.  Cook  without  stirring  un¬ 
til  it  will  form  a  hard  ball;  remove  from 
fire ;  add  vanilla  and  nut  meats.  Pour 
half  into  a  buttered  tin,  leaving  the  rest 
where  it  will  keep  warm  but  not  cook. 
Cover  the  layer  in  the  pan  with  halves  of 
marshmallows.  Cover  with  the  rest  of 
the  caramel.  When  firm  turn  out.  of 
pan,  cut  in  squares  and  wrap  each  piece 
in  waxed  paper. 

Sugared  Walnuts.  —  One  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  %  cup  water,  one  cup  black 
walnut  meats.  Dissolve  sugar  in  the 
water,  and  boil  until  it  spins  a  thread; 
add  nut  meats  and  cook  until  the  syrup 
begins  to  change  color.  Remove  from 
fire  and  stir  until  the  syrup  sugars  and 
clings  to  nuts.  Black  walnuts  are  such 
a  rich  nut  that  we  like  them  better  this 
way  than  in  the  fudges. 

Maple  Creams.  —  Two  cups  maple 
sugar,  %  cup  cream,  one  cup  butternut 
meats,  %  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  sugar  and 
cream,  without  stirring  until  it  will  form 
a  soft  ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water. 
Add  salt,  remove  from  fire  and  let  it 
stand  until  cool.  Beat  until  it  begins  to 
sugar,  add  nut  meats,  and  pour  into  but¬ 
tered  small  muffin  tins,  or  pour  into  a 
buttered  biscuit  pan  and  when  hard,  cut 
into  squares. 

Maple  Divinity. — One  cup  maple  syrup, 
two  cups  granulated  sugar,  one  cup  wa¬ 
ter,  two  teaspoons  vinegar,  two  egg- 
whites,  y2  cup  nut  meats,  butternut  or 
hickory.  Mix  sugar,  vinegar,  water  and 
syrup,  and  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Boil  without  stirring  until  it  will  form  a 
hard  ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water. 
Pour  hot  syrup  onto  the  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Beat  until  it  will  hold  its 
shape.  Add  nut  meats  and  let  stand  un¬ 
til  the  surface  is  dry. 

Peanut  Macaroons.  —  Two  cups  pea¬ 
nuts,  two  cups  brown .  sugar,  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  pinch  of  salt.  Shell 
nuts  (blanch,  by  letting  them  stand  in 
boiling  water  five  minutes  and  then  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  skins,  if.  you  prefer),  and 
put  through  food  grinder.  Beat  eggs 
slightly,  add  sugar,  salt  and  vanilla,  then 
add  nuts.  Mix  thoroughly.  Put  in  a 
well-buttered  pan,  having  it  about  an  inch 
deep,  or  drop  by  spoon  in  mounds.  Bake 
in  a  very  moderate  oven  until  light  brown 
and  it  shrinks  from  sides  of  pan.  When 
half  cooled  cut  in  squares. 

Raisin  and  Nut  Clusters. — These  are 
easy  to  make  and  good  to  eat.  Take 
equal  parts  of  seedless  raisins  and  nuts, 
or  if  you  prefer,  two  parts  of  raisins  to 
one  of  nuts.  Butternuts,  hickorynuts, 
peanuts  or  pecans  are  good;.^  lb.  choco¬ 
late,  three  cups  nuts  and  raisins.  Break 
chocolate  in  pieces  and  put  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  double  boiler.  Let  the  water 
come  to  a  boil.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  chocolate  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Add  nuts  and  raisins.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  drop  spoonfuls  on  buttered  plates 
or  waxed  paper  to  harden.  Sweet  or 
bitter  chocolate  can  be  used,  whichever 
you  prefer,  or  you  can  sweeten  the  bitter 
chocolate  to  taste  with  confectioner’s 
sugar. 

Fruit  Pastes. — One  cup  jelly  (measur¬ 
ing  cup),  two  cups  boiling  water,  one 
cup  sugar,  four  tablespoons  gelatine,  % 
cup  cold  water.  Soak  gelatine  in  cold 
water  10  minutes.  Add  boiling  water  ; 
stir  until  dissolved ;  add  sugar  and  boil 
10  minutes.  Add  jelly  and  boil  five 
minutes.  Skim  off  any  foam  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  top.  Pour  into  a  pan  or  mold 
that  has  been  dipped  into  cold  water  and 
thoroughly  drained.  Let  stand  24  hours. 
Cut  into  squares  and  roll  in  powdered 
sugar.  Pineapple,  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry  and  peach  jelly  or  marmalade 
are  good  made  up  in  this  way. 

Nut  Corn  Balls. — Three  pounds  shelled 
popcorn,  two  cups  peanuts  (plain  or 
salted),  two  cups  granulated  sugar,  one 
cup  brown  sugar,  %  cup  molasses,  one 
cup  water,  *4  teaspoon  salt.  Put  the 
popped  corn  and  nuts  in  a  moderate  oven 
to  keep  warm.  Cook  sugar,  molasses, 
water  and  salt  till  it  will  form  a  soft 
ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Stir 


the  mixture  when  first  put  on  the  stove 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Mix  nuts 
and  corn  together  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  them.  Form  into  balls  and  put  on 
greased  plates  to  harden. 

Molasses  Mint  Taffy. — Two  cups  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  *  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
vinegar,  three  tablespoons  butter,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  peppermint  oil,  about  four  to 
six  drops,  depending  on  strength  of  oil 
and  whether  you  wish  a  strong  or  deli¬ 
cate  mint  flavor.  Cook  molasses,  sugar 
and  vinegar  until  it  becomes  brittle  when 
dropped  into  cold  water,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  toward  the  last  to  prevent  its 
sticking  fast  to  kettle.  Remove  from 
fire ;  add  butter  and  soda.  Stir  until  it 
ceases  to  foam  and  pour  into  a  buttered 
pan.  When  cool  enough  to  handle,  pour 
the  peppermint  over  it  and  pull  until  it 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


878 — Cowl  Neckline. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3  Ms 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


862  ■ —  Bolero  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  5%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


661 — For  Classroom. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


884  • —  Junior  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requiring  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion.  Magazine,  10  cents. 


on  earth”  or  not,  but  gradually  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  have  shouldered  some  of  the 
responsibility,  and  it  has  added  to  their 
pleasure  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  entire 
family.  My  plan  is  very  adaptable,  and 
I  think  other  mothers  might  like  to  try 
it. 

Before  Christmas  we  elect  committees 
to  take  full  charge  of  certain  parts  of 
the  Christmas  preparations.  The  smaller 
children  usually  have  charge  of  the  deco¬ 
rations,  father  gets  the  tree  and  sets 
it  up,  older  children  manage  the  confec¬ 
tion  problem,,  such  as  homemade  candy, 
candied  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  setting  of 
the  table  for  Christmas  dinner.  In  fact 
the  work  is  all  divided,  and  we  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other,  although  of 
course  I  give  advice — if  asked.  I  am 
usually  on  the  dinner  committee — not 
always. 

Last  year  the  little  folks  managed  a 
lovely  decoration  for  the  tree.  It  was  a 
miniature  Bethlehem  about  the  base. 
Moss  was  used  for  grass,  white  cotton 
for  sheep,  gray  paper  for  shepherds,  and 
a  manger  was  made  out  of  cardboai'd, 
and  the  little  Christ-child  (a  tiny  doll) 
was  placed  in  it,  and  the  Mother,  a 
larger  doll,  properly  dressed,  was  placed 
beside  it.  An  imitation  fireplaice  wlas 
made  out  of  a  large  piece  of  cai-dboard. 
This  was  covered  with  red  crepe  paper 
and  marked  to  resemble  bricks..  ApcE 
they  were  so  happy  making  this  surprise 
that  the  very  air  seemed  filled  with  their 
joy. 

Of  course  all  the  children  have  their 
Christmas  money,  with  which  to  make 
their  own  purchases  and  contributions 
to  the  tree.  I  would  not  deprive  them 
of  this  pleasure,  even  though  the  money 
I  give  them  necessitates  omitting  some 
of  my  own  gifts — and  it  usually  does. 
I  like  to  have  them  make  a  list  of 
the  presents  they  would  like,  and  then 
have  them  put  a  cross  against  those  that 
they  pi-efer,  if  they  cannot  have  them 
all,  and  they  never  can.  This  is  helpful 
and  prevents  many  a  tear  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  Christmas  Day.  Sometimes  their 
selection  leaves  me  tongue-tied  with  dis¬ 
may,  but  even  if  it  is  entirely  inappro¬ 
priate  I  believe  in  trying  to  please  them 
rather  than  see  a  cloud  on  the  eager 
little  faces  on  Christmas  Day.  And  per¬ 
haps,  (who  knows?)  some  of  our  own 
.selections  may  seem  just  as  ludicrous  to 
them. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  with  every  present 
we  should  “stop,  look,  and  listen,”  that 
we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  other 
person’s  viewpoint  of  the  gift.  And 
above  all  I  like  to  select  my  presents  for 
the  aged  and  ill  with  such  care  *  that 
they  cannot  possibly  suggest  thought  of 
their  condition.  We  can  also  avoid  giving 
the  menfolks  socks,  neckwear  or  gloves. 
Instead  I  like  to  find  out  in  some  way 
what  they  really  want,  which  is  usually 
easy  if  I  keep  on  the  watch,  or  listen  for 
hints.  They  usually  want  some  accessory 
for  the  automobile.  I  also  try  to  select 
gifts  that  are  pi*actical  and  durable.  By 
practical  I  mean  something  that  is  not 
so  fragile  or  useless  that  it  must  be  laid 
away.  But  primarily  I  try  to  remember 
that  Christmas  is  a  Child’s  bix*thday  and 
that  it  is  one  time  when  the  adult  world 
should  think  of,  and  enjoy,  giving  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  children.  And  it  is  indeed  a 
happy  privilege,  but  in  so  many  homes 
this  thought  seems  to  be  crowded  out  in 
an  exhausting  rush  to  make  too  many 
gifts,  and  anxiety,  depi-ession,  and  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties  all  seem  to  take  their 
toll  of  Christmas  joy. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  eager  little 
faces  pressed  against  an  illuminated  shop 
window  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  it  surely 
is  a  picture  with  a  heart  throb  in  it. 
Some  were  ill-clad,  cold,  hungry  perhaps, 
but  thei-e  still  lingered  in  the  child-heai-t 
a  hope  and  faith  that  Santa  might  leave 
them  at  least  one  gleaming  toy  or  bright 
book,  to  add  a  glimpse  of  Yuletide  cheer 
to  a  bleak  existence.  And  I  think,  to 
make  one  such  child  happy,  would  be  the 
kindest,  sweetest  present  that  we  could 
make  to  Him  whose  biiffhday  we  celebrate. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


is  light  coloi’ed  and  firm.  Stretch  into 
small  ropes  and  cut  in  pieces  with  scis¬ 
sors.  Wrap  in  paraffin  paper. 

Candy  sent  through  the  mail  should 
be  packed  in  tin  boxes.  It  will  keep  its 
flavor  and  moisture  better.  Pretty  tin 
boxes  can  be  bought  at  five-and-ten-cent 
or  department  stores.  In  making  candy 
for  gifts  mold  it,  so  that  all  the  pieces 
will  be  of  the  same  height.  If  the  peices 
are  uneven  they  cannot  be  packed  tight 
enough  to  prevent  breaking.  Line  boxes 
with  paraffin  paper  and  put  sheets  cut  to 
fit  the  box  over  each  layer.  Put  some 
of  each  kind  in  each  layer ;  mixing  or  al¬ 
ternating  the  dark  and  light  makes  it 
look  more  attractive. 

All  of  these  except  maple  divinity,  pea¬ 
nut  macaroons  and  nut  corn  balls  can 
be  made  two  or  three  weeks  before 
Christmas  and  stored  in  tightly  covered 
tin  boxes  or  pails.  If  you  think  the 
cream  candies  are  drying  out,  cover  them 
well  with  waxed  paper ;  dampen  a  thick 
pad  of  cheesecloth,  wringing  it  so  that 
no  wrnter  can  drip  from  it  and  put  it  in 
the  container.  mary  redyns. 


Red  Apple  Sauce 

Wash  and  quarter — do  not  pai*e — 
enough  red  apples  to  fill  the  bean  pot ; 
•sprinkle  over  a  cupful  of  sugar- — more 
or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot — 
cover  and  place  in  the  oven.  Cook  three 
or  four  hours  and  pour  into  a  glass  dish 
to  cool.  The  result  will  be  a  delicious 
surprise  in  the  matter  of  rich  flavor  and 
attractive  appearance. 


Cheese  Puffs 

Make  some  puff  paste ;  roll  it  out  and 
cut  it  into  squares  of  about  three  inches. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a  little 
made  mustard,  a  dash  of  cayenne?  pepper 
and  two  tablespoonsful  of  grated  cheese, 
to  form  a  thick  paste.  Place  a  spoonful 
of  the  mixture  in  each  square,  of  pastry, 
pull  the  four  points  to  the  center,  pinch¬ 
ing  them  together  to  make  them  stand 
up.  Bake  10  minutes  and  serve  very  hot. 


Scotch  Short  Bread 


The  Children’s  Christmas 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  other  holiday 
presents  such  a  varied  assoi’tment  of 
duties  as  Christmas,  and  when  the 
childi'en  were  very  small  I  was  often  too 
tired  to  care  whether  there  was  “Peace 


Take  1  lb.  of  fresh  butter  after  you 
churn,  y±  lb.  of  white  sugar,  2  lbs.  of 
flour  and  a  tablespoon  of  fresh  lard. 
Mix  these  together  and  let  them  stand  in 
a  warm  place  till  it  gets  soft.  Save  % 
cup  of  flour  to  roll  out  the  cakes  on 
the  board  y2  in.  thick  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven.  MRS.  j.  T. 


SO  THEY 
SAY  .  .  .  ! 

A  way  of  checking  up  on  any 
opportunity  with  an  insurance 
company  is  to  ask  someone  who 
has  had  dealings  with  it. 

What  they  will  say  about  the 
Farmers  and  Traders  leads  us 
to  believe  that  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  proposition;  and 
we  would  welcome  your  inquiry 
in  regard  to  our  large  and 
happy  group. 

There  is  always  room  here 
for  the  right  man  with  the 
right  mind  and  spirit.  Let  us 
hear  from  you. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

W.  C.  Lennie,  Supt.  of  Agencies 
Home  Office: 

State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Grange  Life  Insurance 


■i 


BANK  BY  MAIL  \ 


Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 


Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
^  ^  BANK  ^  ^ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name  .  — 

Address _ . 


J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAICK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Flour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 
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Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . 1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . «...  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Cocoanut  Meal  for  Livestock 
and  Poultry 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  cocoanut  oilmeal. 
Please  advise  me  whether  it  is  safe  to 
feed  to  cows  and  chickens,  and  in  what 
amount?  J.  N,  H. 

Ohio. 

This  is  a  useful  source  of  protein.  Its 
chief  drawback  is  that  it  quickly  gets 
rancid  in  warm  weather,  so  care  must  be 
taken  about  this.  It  analyzes  around  20 
per  cent  protein,  or  about  the  same  as 
ordinary  gluten  feed,  for  which  it  is 
sometimes  substituted  in  part.  From 
three  to  four  pounds  daily  per  cow  is 
considered  about  as  much  as  should  be 
used  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Where 
butter  is  made,  an  excess  of  cocoanut 
meal  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  butter 
too  hard  and  crumbly. 

This  material  has  not  been  used  very 
much  for  poultry,  because  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  available.  If  sound,  it  may  be 
used  in  the  mash,  around  five  per  cent. 

Cocoanut  meal  is  much  more  plentiful 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  the  interior. 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  any  poultryman  who  has  used 
this  by-product. 


Grinding  Alfalfa  for  Pigs 

The  need  of  pasture  for  hogs,  especial¬ 
ly  legume  crops,  is  well  recognized.  As 
a  Winter  substitute  Alfalfa  hay  is  large¬ 
ly  used,  and  gives  fair  results  if  of  good 
quality.  But  it  is  a  wasteful  plan  of 
feeding,  as  only  a  small  part  is  eaten. 
Grinding,  as  is  now  possible  with  mod¬ 
ern  mills,  puts  the  Alfalfa  into  proper 
shape  so  that  the  pigs  can  handle  it 
without  loss. 

At  the  Wisconsin  station,  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  made  up  of  two  parts  of  tank¬ 
age,  one  part  of  linseed  or  cottonseed 
meal  and  one  part  of  ground  Alfalfa  hay 
was  found  to  be  practically  equal  to  a 
ration  containing  skim-milk  for  growing 
and  fattening  Fall  pigs.  At  the  Iowa 
station,  the  use  of  ground  Alfalfa  hay  in 
the  supplement  gave  considerably  faster 
gains  and  lower  cost  gains  than  the  use 
of  tankage  alone  as  a  supplement.  At 
the  Minnesota  station  20  per  cent  of 
ground  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment  resulted  in  this  hay  having  a  value 
of  practically  $70  a  ton  for  Fall  pigs.  At 
the  Ohio  station  a  similar  supplement 
for  Fall  pigs  gave  the  ground  Alfalfa 
hay  a  feed  replacement  value  of  nearly 
$80  a  ton.  At  the  Missouri  station,  the 
feed  replacement  value  of  ground  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  in  an  experiment  with  Fall  pigs, 
ran  to  $100  a  ton  for  this  excellent  pro¬ 
tein,  mineral,  vitamin  feed.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  groups  of  pigs  fed  recently  at  the 
Kansas  station,  the  most  economical 
gains  were  made  by  a  lot  with  a  supple¬ 
ment  mixture  of  three  parts  of  tankage 
and  one  part  of  ground  Alfalfa  hay. 

The  picture  shows  pigs  at  a  self-feeder, 
an  efficient  and  convenient  method  of 
feeding  this  supplement  mixture.  Home¬ 
grown  Alfalfa  hay  or  other  legume  hays 
like  clover,  or  Soy  bean  of  good  quality, 
can  be  ground  and  this  supplement  mixed 
at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton,  and, 
from  good  quality,  home-grown  legume 
hay,  as  valuable  meal  can  be  made  as 
that  obtained  anywhere. 

At  the  Iowa  station,  excellent  results 
were  obtained  with  ground  Alfalfa  hay 
for  brood  sows  during  the  W  inter,  a  sup¬ 
plement  mixture  of  three  parts  ground 
Alfalfa,  one  part  linseed  meal  and  one 
part  of  tankage  giving  these  results.  At 
the  North  Dakota  station,  it  was  found 
that  ground  Alfalfa  fed  to  brood  sows 
during  the  Winter  saved  from  one-third 
to  one-quarter  of  the  grain  ration. 

Where  desired  for  other  livestock,  corn¬ 
stalks,  or  any  form  of  roughage  may  be 
ground  in  mills  of  this  type.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  old  plan  of  cutting  or 
shredding  stalks,  hut  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  as  all  of  the  food  nutrients  are  put 
in  shape  for  economic  use. 


Stringy  Milk 

In  straining  my  milk  this  morning  1 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  milk 
left  on  the  strainer  looked  a  little  stringy, 
like  the  first  traces  of  garget.  The  cow 
is  a  little  over  four  years  old  and  gives 
very  rich  milk  though  not  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  this  time  of  year.  A.  c. 

North  Carolina. 

As  nothing  is  said  about  any  swelling 
or  lumpy  condition  of  the  udder,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  stringy  or  slimy  milk 


is  the  result  of  an  outside  germ  in  some 
of  the  utensils.  These  germs,  which  are 
very  persistent,  may  he  harbored  in  seams 
of  the  pail  or  around  the  strainer.  All 
such  places  should  be  cleaned  with  the 
utmost  care  and  scalded.  Filling  them 
with  solder  is  a  good  plan. 

To  detect  whether  the  trouble  is  from 
the  cow,  milk  a  small  quantity  from  each 
quarter  into  separate  sterilized  glasses, 
and  examine  them  later  for  traces  of  the 
difficulty.  This  method  will  locate  the 
particular  quarter  of  the  udder  at  fault. 


Lump  on  Cow’s  Jaw 

I  have  a  registered  Guernsey  cow  that 
started  with  a  lump  on  her  jaw  about 
two  months  ago,  it  was  about  the  size 
of  a  hickorynut  when  I  first  saw  it,  now 
it  is  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist.  I  had 
the  veterinarian  here  to  look  at  a  horse, 
and  he  noticed  this  cow,  he  told  me  to 
dispose  of  her  right  away  as  it  was  liable 
to  affect  the  whole  herd.  MRS.  L.  v.  IJ. 

You  do  not  describe  the  lump,  so  that 
we  cannot  decide  whether  it  constitutes 
true  lump  jaw  (actinomycosis)  or  not. 
If  the  lump  has  opened  and  a  mass  of 
“proud  flesh”  protruded,  accompanied 
by  a  discharge  of  yellow  pus  containing 
gritty  particles,  actinomycosis  is,  in  all 
probability,  present,  but  the  question 
could  be  definitely  settled  by  having  the 
pus  microscopically  examined  by  a  vet¬ 
erinary  pathologist  or  bacteriologist.  The 
canary-yellow  gritty  particles  in  the  pus 
of  true  actinomycosis  contain  the  “ray 
fungus”  (aetinomyces)  which  causes  the 
the  disease.  It  may  be  stated  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  actinomycosis  is  not  directly 
contagious,  nor  is  tendency  to  it  heredit¬ 
ary. 

Actinomycosis  is  caused  by  the  “ray 
fungus”  being  carried  into  the  tissues 
of  the  mouth  or  face  or  jaw  by  some 
sharp  object,  often  by  a  barley  beard 


or  other  awn  or  beard  or  sharp  particle  eased  molar  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
of  grain  or  grass,  or  fodder.  It  is  purely  lump,  and  such  an  offending  tooth  can 
an  invasive  disease.  When  pus  is  dis-  readily  be  removed  by  a  veterinarian, 
charging  from  a  lump  jaw  tumor,  how-  A  blow,  bruise  or  kick  may  also  cause 
ever,  it  may  contaminate  grass,  so  that  a  bony  growth  on  the  face  or  jaw,  en- 


Fall  Pigs  Busy  at  a  Self-feeder 

the  fungus  develops  there,  forms  spores,  tirely  apart  from  the  invasion  of  tis- 
and  the  latter  may  then  cause  the  dis-  sues  by  the  ray  fungus.  Tuberculosis  is 
ease  by  entering  the  animal  tissues  in  another  possible  cause  of  a  lump  that 
the  way  mentioned,  or  by  way  of  a  molar  is  not  attached  to  the  bone,  as  it  causes 
tooth  root.  enlargement  of  lympathie  glands  of  the 

In  the  case  in  question,  the  teeth  jaw  or  throat.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
should  be  examined,  as  a  split  or  dis-  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  in  all  cases 


Bob  Lee  says: 


What  a  hundred  thousand  farm¬ 
ers  say  the  Letz  Roughage 
Mill  will  do 

Increase  the  feeding  value  of  home¬ 
grown  crops  a  fourth  to  a  half  by 
recutting,  grinding  and  mixing 
them  into  palatable,  well-balanced 
rations. 


Particularly  in  a  lean  year  like  this 
one  will  you  appreciate  the  feed  saved 
by  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill.  Here  is  what 
it  will  do  to  make  your  feed  supply  last 
at  least  a  third  longer: 

wmmm 


I  won’t  be  short  on  feed  this  winter 
— not  with  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill  to 
make  my  home-grown  feed  go  farther. 


1.  Cuts,  recuts,  and  grinds  fodder  and 
hay  (stalks,  stems,  leaves  and  all)  to 
make  it  more  palatable.  Livestock  eat 
more  and  clean  it  up  better. 

2.  Grinds  grain  to  just  the  right  size 
for  stock  to  digest  without  waste. 
(Wheat  ground  by  the  Letz  Mill  makes 
just  as  good  feed  as  corn!) 

3.  Thoroughly  mixes  the  ground  rough- 
age  and  ground  grain,  with  the  addition 
of  a  concentrate,  into  a  balanced  ration 
— a  money-saving  home-made  ration  as 
good  as  the  ready-mixed  feed  you  get 
in  a  bag  at  the  store. 

The  Letz  Roughage  Mill  does  these 
three  jobs  all  at  once  —  does  them 
quickly  —  even  vuhen  operated  by  only 
one  man.  Or,  if  you  like,  it  will  do  any 
one  of  these  three  jobs  separately,  or 
any  two  at  a  time. 

Pay  for  a  Letz  Mill  this  winter 
through  lower  cost  of  ?nilk  and  meat 
production.  With  as  few  as  4  cows,  or 
20  steers,  hogs  or  sheep,  a  Letz  Mill 
makes  more  than  it  costs.  Try  the  Letz 
Mill  on  your  own  farm  and  under  your 
own  special  conditions.  See  your  near¬ 
est  Letz  dealer  or  write  us. 


ALL  IN  ONE  MACHINE 

Cuts,  grinds,  mixes  — -  does  one  at  a  time, 
does  any  two  at  a  time  or  all  three  together. 


Sharp  knives  for 
cutting  and  recut¬ 
ting  fodder  and  hay 
of  all  kinds . 


FREE — The  coupon  bel ow>  will  bring  you  without 
cost  our  home-grown  ration  booklet.  This  booklet 
tells  you  how  thousands  of  farmers  are  reducing  costs 

with  a  Letz  llouyhage  Mill.  Mail  coupon  today. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1233  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  your  tree  booklets  that  show  how 
to  turn  home-grown  crops  into  balanced  rations  for 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  chickens,  and  how 
thousands  of  farmers  are  profiting  by  using  the  Letz 
Roughage  Mill.  I  am  now  feeding: 


AMERICA’S  LEADING 
FEED  MILL 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1233  East  Road  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Burrs  for 
grinding  all 
roughage  and 
grain  —  crush¬ 
ing  and  grind¬ 
ing  ear  corn. 


Dairy  coivs- 


-Steers- 


- Hogs - 


-Sheep  - 


-Rorses- 


Horse-powcr  of  my  engine- 


My  name  is- 


My  mailing  address  (or  R.  F.  D.)  is _ 
City _ 


Worm  for  mixing  roughage 
and  grain  into  a  balanced 
ration. 


- State _ 
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in  which  a  lump  forms  in  the  regions 
mentioned  and  does  not  involve  the 
bones. 

When  it  is  determined  by  testing  that 
tuberculosis  is  not  present,  a  lump  not 
attached  to  the  bone  may  be  dissected 
out  by  the  surgeon  who  will  then 
cauterize  the  wound,  or  he  niay  prefer 
to  slough  it  out  with  caustics.  Until 
you  can  have  the  lump  operated  upon,  or 
the  test  applied,  apply  tincture  of  iodine 
freely,  every  second  day,  and  if  there 
is  any  discharging  taking  place,  also 
inject  a  little  of  the  tincture  into  it, 
say  twice  a  week.  a.  s.  a. 


Butter  and  Livestock 
Markets 

The  butter  trade  was  considerably 
taken  aback  by  the  unusual  decline  of 
prices  in  late  November,  at  the  time  when 
demand  is  usually  good  and  prices  sit 
least  are  well  maintained.  The  main 
trouble  with  the  market  seems  to  be  a 
falling  off  in  demand,  caused,  perhaps, 
by  efforts  of  many  consumers  to  cut 
down  expenses.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  an  unexpected  recovery  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fresh  butter  late  in  the  season. 
Dairymen  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
with  all  farm  products  selling  -low  the 
production  of  milk  and  butter  pays  as 
well  as  anything  they  could  turn  out  at 
this  time  of  year.  They  found  prices  of 
the  millfeeds  lower  than  last  season  and 
used  them  freely  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow.  Accordingly,  the  butter  production 
gained  enough  to  approach  last  season’s 
output  late  in  the  Fall  season.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cold 
storage  butter  on  the  market  and  some 
consumers  were  inclined  to  buy  less  but¬ 
ter  or  to  use  substitutes.  Present  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  are  rather  unsettled.  The 
most  encouraging  feature  is  the  rapid 
clearance  of  the  surplus  in  storage,  which 
means  that  the  market  will  depend  more 
on  the  fresh  production.  Recent  price 
levels  have  been  the  lowest  for  the  time 
of  year  since  1915.  The  needed  impulse 
to  a  good  recovery  from  such  prices  might 
come  either  from  shortage  of  storage  but¬ 
ter  or  from  improvement  in  the  general 
demand  that  would  follow  any  upswing 
in  business  conditions  and  the  general 
markets. 

'The  grain  and  feed  situation  has  its 
interest  to  feeders  as  well  as  to  grain  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  whole  market  position  of 
these  products  is  expected  to  show  some¬ 
what  more  steadiness  since  the  recent  re¬ 
coveries  in  wheat  prices.  Corn,  oats,  rye 
and  barley  reflected  to  some  extent  the 
better  conditions  in  the  wheat  market. 
Millfeeds  showed  tendency  to  follow  the 
recoveries  in  grain,  although  some  kinds, 
including  linseed  and  cottonseed  meals, 
were  still  on  the  bargain  list.  On  the 
whole,  the  feed  situation  is  favorable  to 
stock  feeders  and  dairymen  and  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  more  liberal  feeding,  to  increased 
output  of  dairy  products,  and  to  greater 
average  weights  of  market  animals  in 
recent  weeks. 

Hog  markets  have  gone  through  the 
usual  Fall  decline  in  prices,  having 
reached  lowest  levels  in  years  at  one  time 
in  late  November,  but  recovering  to  some 
extent  under  lighter  receipts.  The  live¬ 
stock  market  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  dull  trade  in  dressed  meat  and  the 
low  prices  of  these  products  and  of  poul¬ 
try.  Cold  weather  is  expected  to  increase 
the  demand,  but  the  same  causes  which 
bring  low  prices  in  so  many  products  will 
tend  to  check  any  sharp  price  advance. 
Wool  markets  have  continued  quiet  and 
prices  fairly  steady.  G-  B.  F. 

A  Guernsey  Nine  Years  on 
Test 

The  old  idea  that  a  cow  on  test  was 
likely  to  wear  herself  out  in  constitution 
and  reproductive  power  in  two  or  three 
years  in  no  longer  true.  Such  cases  have 
occurred,  but  herdsmen  and  owners  have 
learned  better,  and  the  aim  is  now  what 
a  cow  can  do  safely,  consistent  with  a 
reasonable  length  of  life. 

In  recent  issues  we  have  reported  long¬ 
time  records  of  Jersey  and  Holstein  cows, 
and  now  have  the  figures  of  a  Guernsey 
of  striking  performance,  Brilliant  Lassie 
80452,  of  Rockingham  Farm,  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  nine  years,  in  which  she 
was  on  test  104  months,  she  gave  113,- 
417.3  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  5,911.5  lbs.  of 
fat.  The  milk  production  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  years  ran:  11,777,  13,870,  11,- 
627.9,  13,877,  13,755.4,  12,475.7,  12,929.7, 
11,434.2,  11,670.4.  She  has  had  10 

calves. 


Lambs  in  Wyoming  Co., 
N.  Y. 

The  fattening  of  feeder  lambs  is  going 
on  as  usual  but  not  on  such  a  large  scale 
as  in  former  years  it  is  believed.  The 
purchase  price  of  the  lambs  is  the  lowest 
in  many  years,  five  or  six  cents  a  pound 
being  a  common  price.  The  low  buying 
price  has  been  regarded  as  a  very  good 
reason  not  to  attempt  the  feeder  lamb 
industry  this  Winter,  some  farmers  ad¬ 
mit.  The  record  low  prices  would  not  al¬ 
low  for  a  very  big  margin  of  profit,  if 
any  at  all,  unless  there  occurs  a  sharp 
upward  advance  of  selling  prices  over 
buying  prices.  H.  B.  p. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec.  8-13. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  annual  .show,  Rochester.  N. 
Y.  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  12-13.  —  New  York  City  Baby 
Beef  Show,  Stockyards,  11th  Ave.  and 
West  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dee.  17-18.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  40tli  annual  meeting  and  Fruit 
Show,  Hartford.  II.  C.  C.  Miles,  sec¬ 
retary  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  7-8,  1931. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn.,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club:  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  8-10. — Delaware  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  14-16.  —  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R.  II.  Sudds, 
secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Nov.  29.  1930.) 

Market  active,  beef  steers  and  yearlings  25  to 
50c  higher  than  last  week’s  closing  prices, 
§10.50  paid  for  100  head  1,150-pound  weights, 
top  heavies  $9.75,  bulk  of  sales  $8  to  $8.75. 
Bulls  and  heifers  sharing  advance;  cows  and 
cutters  steady;  bulk  fat  heifers  $7  to  $7.75. 
Beef  bulls  $6  to  $6.75;  butcher  cows  $5  to 
$5.75;  cutter  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  scarce,  strong  to  unevenly  higher,  bulk  $7 
to  $8,  one  load  outstanding  Angus  cattle  $11.25. 
Calves  25  to  50c  higher,  top  vealers  $13.  Hogs 
strong  to  unevenly  higher,  top  180  to  250-pound 
weights  $10,  some  held  higher. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  29,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  68  cars;  19  Virginia,  14  St.  Paul,  8  Chi¬ 
cago,  8  Tennessee,  6  St.  Louis,  4  Michigan,  3 
Maryland,  2  Kentucky,  2  Indiana,  1  Kansas 
City,  1  Ohio;  containing  1,866  head,  477  head 
trucked  in;  total  cattle  2,343  head,  602  calves, 
1,557  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.75  to 
$10.50;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.75; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $8.75;  good, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  medium, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.75;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75; 
medium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows. — Choice,  $5.75  to  $6.50:  good,  $4.75  to 
$5.75;  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6.75_  to  $8; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.75;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers.- — Good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $13; 
medium,  $10  to  $11.50;  cull  and  common,  $7 
to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7.50  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9.25;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to 
$7.75. 

Hogs.- — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
380  to  200  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10; 
hvy  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs..  $9.25 
to  $9.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $30.50  to  $31.50;  shorts,  $28.50  to 
$29.50;  hominy,  $38.50  to  $39.50;  middlings,  $36 
to  $37;  linseed,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  gluten,  $39 
to  $40;  ground  oats,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  Soy-bean 
meal,  $46  to  $47;  hog  meal,  $40  to  $41;  cot¬ 
tonseed,  41  per  cent,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  dairy 
feed.  16  per  cent,  $32  to  $33;  18  per  cent,  $34 
to  $35;  20  per  cent,  $38.50  to  $39.50;  24  per 
cent,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  25  per  cent,  $44  to  $45; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular,  $40  to  $41;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$42  to  $43. 


[  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hoga 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvlllo.  Ponna. 


RABBITS 


MEW  ZEALANDS,  Reds,  Whites;  Giants,  Chinchillas. 

I-  Price  list,  supplies.  IIIIEEUKR’S  SUPPLY,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


CHINCHILLA  RABBITS,  1  year  old  p«ir  S1MI0.  4  mos.  old  Trio  J5  00. 

Also  Rex  Rabbits.  PRANK  MARTIN,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF Burllnghanm NW. 
Ren.  Jersey  Bull 


Dried  Sea  Kelp 


SCIENTIFICALLY  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  Giant  Sea 
Kelp  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 


containing  large  amounts  of  ORGANIC  IODINE  and  all 
other  essential  mineral  salts  organically  combined,  to  be  used  10% 
as  the  base  in  making  poultry  mashes,  dairy,  hog  and 


sheep  feeds. 


Price  very  low  to  all  dealers 
Write  for  full  -particulars  and  samples 


CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 


STOCK  YARDS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 
e f  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  of  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


HOLSTE1NS 


Write  for 
"Holsteins 
for  Profit” 


The  average 
production  of  all 

Holsteins 

on  yearly  test,  1928-29, 
is  578  pounds  fat  in 
17,049  pounds  of  milk. 
Holsteins  lead  all  breeds 
in  milk  and  butterfat. 


q-fot  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
Room  R-600,23O  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  — By  Creamella 
Onyx  Colantlia.  Louis  Vetter,  Mechanlcsvllle,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


1 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS, Delhi, N.Y. 

Special  Bargain  Sale  at  Farmers  Prices  for  1  Week  Only 

on  Guernsey  Bulls  from  two  months  of  age  to  two  years 
at  half  price,  delivered.  Herd  fully  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Don’t  delay— write  or  wire  at  once 
for  particulars. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

For  Salc-GUERNSEY  BULL 

8  months  old.  A.  R.  Sire,  Dam  a  fine  dairy  cow  that  has 
milked  up  to  56  lbs.  per  day.  Price,  $60.00. 

II.  C.  CRAFT  Glen  Gove,  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

5tli  Modified  Accredited  Area  in  (J.  S. 

If  you  have  lost  part  or  all  of  your  herd  when 
tested  for  T.  B.  let  us  help  you  get  started  again. 
Make  your  selections  in  this  County  from  hundreds 
of  herds  that  never  had  a  reactor.  Fresh  cows  and 
springers  purebred  or  grade  all  breeds  always  offered 
for  sale.  Write  us  your  needs. 

- — Let  us  quote  you  actual  carload  averages— 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  nQ:»v  rAl.,c  FOR 
and  Registered  JLFiiiry  tOWSSALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

fi anVso’me,  Reg.  Holstein  &  Guernsey  BULLS 

from  heavy-milking  dams.  Accredited  herds.  Farmer's 
prices.  Donald  F.  McLennan,  311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL  fftl  I  ICC  SANTA  CLAUS 
CHRISTMAS  vULLIta  ,s  COMING! 

Give  the  kiddies  the  best  present  of  all  —  a  pedigreed 
collie!  Golden  sable  with  full  white  markings.  Hand¬ 
some  6  weeks  males,  spayed  females,  $10.  6  mos.  spayed 
female,  extra  good  watchdog  and  companion,  $15.  Send 
check  with  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FAYRE  KENNELS  .Swantou,  Vermont 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 


15 


CockerSpaniel  Puppies  EE 

and  whites,  $15.  Ida  Wooden, 


US 


®!row£r  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  Better 

Will  make  wonderful  Xmas  Gifts.  Males  *10.  females  to 
Place  orders  now  for  Xmas.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Frauklln,  Yt. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  gifts, Males  *10,  Females 

$5.  Order  now.  O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Parti-colors.  Eligible, 
Black  and  whites,  red 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

_  »  .  2-year-old  male  and  female,  best  of 

Pointpr^  breeding.  Must  sell,  no  reasonable  offer 
4  Vlll  Ivl  tl  refused.  Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine,  X.y. 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SALE — Wire-haired  Fox  Terrier  Females,  within 

your  means.  (J.  A.  Greenwood,  Bancroit  Kd  ,  Andover,  Mass 


FOR 

*  vn 


LIREDALES,  WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS— Puppies  and 
grown  dogs.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  M.Y^ 


English  Seller 


10  IAN  MONTGOMERY 
mos.  Warrenton,  Virginia 


Scotch  Collies  JA't^1t<S?NLIY\:Nr> 


For  Sale 

REGISTERED 


Water  Spaniel,  $15  Dexter,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


j 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes,  bred  Gilts, 
soars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hogcholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  Patting  ton  «fc  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  V. 

MIRnPt  Sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  for  Mar.  and 

VullVUd  Apr.  farrow.  Extra  good,  big  type,  best 
champ,  blood.  Buy  now.  Chas.  4.  Stuckey,  Mechanlcsburg,  O. 

Registered  Hampshire  Pigs  ^ ■SSH.fg.K 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  1£.  8.  McNeil,  Hover,  Del. 


Registered  Pq |g n d -C h I UdS  jftWS  ~  B°ARS 


SPOTTED 


PIGS 

Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 


kHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  A  No.  1,  Big 

’  type,  ped.  pigs,  10  wks.  $10  ea.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.r. 


CHESTER  WHITE  DlfC 
AND  DUROC  rllfiJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LLX,  888  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
wmmm—mmm—mmmm  Telephone  Woburn  0086 


FEEDING  PIGS 


FOR  SALE 


Chester-Yorkshire— Chester- Berkshire 
Crossed.  8-9  weeks  old,  single  treated 

None  better  sold.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  Free! 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


$375 

veach 


FERRETS 


Mechanical  Ferrets 

Hunters  and  trappers,  see  and  try  the  “Screw  Bug  ”  a 
mechanical  ferret  for  routing  rabbits,  skunks  and  other 
burrowing  animals.  Sold  direct  by  mail,  allowing  live 
days’  trial  with  absolute  money  back  guarantee.  Price 
S4.00  each  with  order  prepaid,  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
Free  circulars  and  testimonials. 

THE  GRABOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  T  Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CrppCTC  for  killing  rats, 
rLHilCIa  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  *5.00, 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  *10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 
Females  SS.80.  Young  stock  December  sales,  Females 
SB;  Males  B4.B0;  1  pair  $9.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  Now  London,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


Wanted—  40  or  50  S  Horn  Dorset  Ewes 

Must  be  bargain  price,  registration  not  necessary. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Hole  Place,  Far  Hills,  N.J. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Colo  Prices  cut  in  two- 
YEARLING  RAM  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


finafe  Fnr  SAANENS.TOGGENBURGS  A  NUBIANS 

UUdtO  »  VI  vale.  Bred  to  freshen  early,  also  regis¬ 
tered  bucks  for  sale  and  at  stud,  including  Angoras. 

CHAS.  A.  STROH  -  -  -  MILFORD,  PA. 

YOUNG  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  — from  famous  stock. 

$30.  JENSEX  168  Magnolia  Hoad  Vineland.  X.  J. 


A"«fi.“‘  Goats 


Buck?,  Does,  and  Sprinpr  Ki<iR. 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 
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Ark  Farm  Notes 

Here  it  is  Thanksgiving  time  again. 
How  the  time  flies,  I  wonder  where  the 
Summer  has  gone,  and  what  have  I 
really  accomplished?  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  have  written  Ark  Farm 
Notes,  although  I  have  been  promising 
that  I  would  not  put  it  off  longer.  The 
typewriter  has  become  rusty  from  idle¬ 
ness,  but  not  so  with  me,  for  this  season 
above  all  the  seasons  that  I  have  yet 
experienced,  seems  to  have  been  the 
hardest.  I  guess  that  we  all  think  the 
same  thing,  and  surely,  when  we  live 
on  the  farm,  we  have  good  reasons  for 
thinking  so.  Yet  we  have  one  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  city  fellows  do  not  have,  and 
that  is  that  we  never  get  out  of  job  or 
work  on  a  three-hour-a-day  week.  That’s 
something  to  offset  the  other  side,  and 
after  all,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  it. 

I  wanted  to  get  my  letter  to  you 
before  the  holiday  because  there  were 
a  lot  of  things  I  wanted  to  say  about 
the  turkeys;  but  I  just  couldn’t  find 
the  time  and  one  must  feel  the  spirit 
to  write  something  that  is  going  to  be 
of  interest.  I  told  you  last  Fall  that  we 
would  winter  over  a  good  flock  of  breed¬ 
ing  turkeys,  and  that  when  it  was  all 
over  for  this  year  I  would  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  of  my  experience.  We  did  succeed 
in  growing  the  largest  flock  we  have  ever 
had,  and  the  numbers  stayed  right  close 
to  the  500  mark  until  selling  time  began 
the  first  of  September.  It  was  predicted 
that  turkeys  were  all  too  plenty,  and 
that  there  was  sure  to  be  a  decline  in 
prices.  This  in  part  has  come  true,  for 
certainly  there  has  been  a  good  crop  of 
birds,  but  as  for  the  tumble  in  prices  it 
has  not  been  so  with  us,  and  we  have 
found  the  old  customers  waiting  to  get 
their  fat  prime  bird  and  pay  a  fair  price 
for  him  at  that. 

It  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that 
most  people  never  think  of  eating  turkey 
at  any  time  except  the  holidays.  We 
have  found  that  these  wonderful  birds 
taste  just  as  good  the  Fourth  of  July 
as  they  do  for  Christmas  dinner,  and  we 
eat  them  and  sell  them  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

I  kept  65  hens  for  breeding.  We 
hatched  some  640  and  raised  to  maturity, 
or  until  selling  time  in  September  just 
about  500.  Like  most  all  of  you  we 
learn  something  new  about  turkey  raising 
every  season.  This  is  at  least  our  40th 
with  them  and  the  end  I  hope  is  not 
yet.  We  had  a  tip  not  to  try  to  go  in 
too  deep,  but  the  tip  was  so  late  in 
coming  that  it  did  us  no  good,  yet  we 
haven’t  been  sorry  how  it  came  out,  and 
we  will  take  another  chance  next  season, 
although  we  plan  to  winter  over  a  less 
number  on  account  of  a  lack  of  time 
properly  to  care  for  so  many  birds.  I 
think  you  will  find,  as  we  have,  that 
if  you  will  raise  only  prime  turkeys,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  that  you  will  very 
soon  create  a  good  demand  right  at  home 
for  all  you  can  raise,  and  that  you  will 
find  the  Northern-grown  birds  are  always 
in  better  demand  and  the  prices  better 
than  Western  or  Southern  stock. 

The  season  is  yet  early  for  selling  the 
breeders,  therefore  I  cannot  say  what 
the  results  will  mean  later  on,  yet  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  we  could 
not  sell  all  the  extra  good  birds  we  could 
raise  for  this  purpose,  and  I  think  most 
of  you  can  do  the  same  if  you  will 
produce. 

Our  season  in  the  Adirondacks  which 
is  largely  given  over  to  tourists,  was 
not  all  that  we  could  hope  for.  Many 
of  the  camps  along  the  lake  shores  failed 
to  open,  or,  if  they  did,  had  a  smaller 
number  of  guests  than  usual ;  this  in 
turn  left  us  with  a  poor  market  for  farm 
produce,  especially  poultry  products,  and 
some  of  us  either  had  to  look  elsewhere, 
or  take  a  lower  price  for  what  we  had 
to  sell,  again  money  was  close  every¬ 
where  and  I  did  notice  a  great  falling 
off  on  the  tickets  at  the  gate  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year  when  so  many  passing 
motorists  visited  the  Zoo. 

This  year  our  receipts  were  hardly 
enough  to  feed  the  animals  through  the 
Summer  and  finds  me  with  a  large  family 
of  furred  and  feathered  pets  to  winter 
over  on  a  scant  pocketbook.  The  turkeys 
we  hope  will  help  us  over  the  depression. 
Anyway  I  am  not  going  to  lose  courage, 
for  we  are  promised  better  times  ahead. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


As  for  ourselves,  we  always  expect  to 
make  a  little  money  off  the  hunting 
season  which  opens  October  15  for  deer 
in  the  Adirondacks,  but  the  severe 
drought  brought  us  another  heartache 
when  the  season  was  officially  closed  the 
first  few  days,  and  we  lost  out  again 
because  those  booked  for  the  first  week 
were  out  of  luck  and  must  come  then  or 
not  at  all.  The  consequences  were  that 
they  stayed  at  home,  and  were  disap¬ 
pointed  as  we  were. 

The  drought  hit  us  hard  in  Warren 
County,  and  for  weeks  not  a  drop  of 
rain,  this  ruined  our  new  seeding,  which 
for  the  third  time  must  be  plowed  again 
in  the  Spring.  But  what  of  this  so  long 
as  we  are  well  and  have  our  health  and 
are  able  to  go  on?  It  should  mean  every¬ 
thing.  Let’s  keep  the  faith  we  will  win 
if  we  only  think  so.  It’s  Thanksgiving 
time  and  the  turkey  is  the  only  one  that 
should  lose  his  head  now. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


A  Busy  Holstein  Cow 

Higlifield  Colantha  Mooie,  owned  by 
John  G.  Ellis,  of  Massachusetts,  has  in 
eight  years,  one  month  and  26  days  pro¬ 


duced  156,714  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
5,287.76  pounds  of  butterfat.  Although 
kept  on  test  year  after  year,  she  has  not 
been  forced  in  production,  and  has  had 
nine  calves.  In  her  latest  10-months  test 
she  is  credited  with  21.498.5  pounds  of 
milk  containing  735.7  pounds  of  butterfat 
with  three  daily  milkings.  She  ate  14,- 
324  pounds  of  roughage,  7,564  pounds  of 
concentrates  and  was  three  months  on 
pasture.  The  total  cost  of  the  feed,  in¬ 
cluding  pasture,  was  $312.85.  Her  10,000 
quarts  of  milk  sold  for  $754.29  leaving 
a  profit  above  feed  of  $441.44  or  approxi¬ 
mately  4.4  cents  a  quart. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 

The  question  whether  pullets  or  hens 
are  more  profitable  always  interests  me, 
for  I  think  the  hen  does  not  receive  her 
just  due  usually.  I  sell  eggs  in  three 
sizes :  large,  medium  and  small.  Medium 
eggs  (weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  to 
the  dozen)  sell  for  five  cents  less  than 
large  ones,  and  small  eggs  for  five  cents 
less  than  medium  eggs.  Seldom  does  a 
pullet  attain  to  more,  than  a  medium- 
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sized  egg  in  her  pullet  year,  and  of  course 
many  are  small. 

The  hens  in  my  flock  lay  a  very  large 
egg,  many  weighing  two  pounds  to  the 
dozen,  so  the  fact  that  they  do  not  lay 
so  many  is  offset  by  the  size. 

Then  pullets  are  such  temperamental 
creatures,  so  easily  upset  by  any  changes, 
so  prone  to  go  into  a  molt  without  any 
apparent  reason,  so  inclined  to  prolapsis. 
In  my  experience  I  have  had  but  two 
hens  die  of  prolapsis. 

This  Fall  I  kept  no  hens  which  molt¬ 
ed  before  October  1,  but  now  (November 
17)  a  number  of  hens  have  recovered 
from  their  molt,  and  are  laying.  About 
25  have  not  molted  at  all,  and  have 
layed  since  last  January. 

It  will  be  plainly  seen  that  I  prefer 
hens  to  pullets,  but  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  know  the  capabilities  of  one’s 
hens,  and  after  all  we  must  have  pullets 
in  order  to  have  hens.  I  see  by  my  last 
year’s  account  book  that  I  am  receiving 
10  cents  less  a  dozen  this  year  than  last 
but  as  eggs  are  more  plentiful  this  Fall, 
the  income  remains  about  the  same. 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


BARGAIN  rn 
CHECKERBOARD 


IO  quarts  for  23c.  There's  a  bargain  in  milk.  .  .  a  bargain 
that’s  waiting  for  you  in  your  very  town.  .  .in Checkerboard 
Bags  at  The  Store  With  the  Checkerboard  Sign.  In  this  bag 
are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows.  In  the  average  100 
pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows  are  16  more  quarts  of  milk 
than  are  in  the  average  bag  of  more  than  130  other  feeds. 
This  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows  costs  an  average  of  23c  more 
than  the  average  bag  of  these  other  feeds.  16  quarts  for  23c. 

This  is  the  good  news  which  comes  from  the  recent 
national  farm-to-farm  feed  survey  of  18  months. .  .a  sur¬ 
vey  of  505,536  cows. .  .a  survey  covering  the  48  states  and 
Canada... a  survey  conducted  by  870  men... a  survey 
still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  are  buying  milk 
in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get  in  a  100- 
pound  bag  of  Purina  Cow  Chows. . .  113  quarts  of  milk.  .  . 
all  in  100  pounds  of  feed  and  the  roughage  that  goes  with 
it.  16  of  these  quarts  are  extra. .  .  16  quarts  which  cost  only 
23c. .  .just  a  bit  more  than  one  penny  per  quart. .  .there’s 
something  you  can  call  a  bargain!  A  bargain  that  comes 
only  in  Checkerboard  Bags... a  bargain  that  becomes 
your  bargain  when  Purina  Cow  Chows  become  your  feed. 
Purina  Mills,  827  Gratiot  Street,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


pursna 


chows 


THE  PURINA  COW  CHOWS 


BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20%  COW  CHOW 


24%  COW  CHOW 
34%  COW  CHOW 
BULKY-LAS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Experience  With  an 
Epidemic 

As  a  dairyman  I  make  this  report  for 
the  general  good.  I  have  a  good  herd, 
my  plant  and  my  bacterial  counts  have 
been  consistently  low.  One  of  my  cows 
cut  a  teat  cn  a  barbed  wire  fence.  I 
sewed  it  up.  It  healed  promptly.  After 
the  cut  had  healed  the  milk  was  put  in 
and  shipped  with  the  rest.  Nearly  two 
weeks  after  the  accident  two  calves  got 
out  of  their  pen  and  nursed  her  dry, 
probably  injuring  the  tender  tissue  of 
the  new  healing.  The  next  day  when  we 
put  the  milker  on  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  teat  and  the  milk  leaked  out.  We 
fed  her  milk  to  the  calves  for  a  few  days 
and  then  turned  her  out  to  pasture. 

Just  before  the  teat  was  torn  open  the 
second  time,  two  of  my  men  and  I  had 
sore  throats.  The  doctor  said  one  of  the 
men  had  tonsilitis.  The  other  man  went 
to  another  doctor  and  his  case  was  called 
a  bad  pair  of  tonsils.  Neither  doctor,  so 
far  ns  I  know,  said  anything  about  not 
milking.  Then  it  .was  reported  that  a 
number  of  people  in  town  were  sick  wTith 
sore  throat  and  were  saying  that  milk 
was  the  cause,  but  the  thought  that  my 
milk  had  anything  to  do  with  it  never 
occurred  to  me.  However,  an  extensive 
epidemic  of  sore  throat  followed  with  sev¬ 
eral  deaths.  On  checking  up  on  the  case, 
the  Board  of  Health  found  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  affected  had  used  milk  from  one  or 
the  other  of  the  dealers  who  got  my  milk. 
This  wTas  their  first  clue. 

A  veterinarian  examined  my  cows,  and 
took  separate  samples  of  milk.  Some  of 
the  cows  had  had  slight  garget  trouble. 
The  health  authorities  found  nothing. 
Ilow’ever,  my  milk  was  considered  the 
source  of  the  trouble  and  shipment  was 
stopped  about  eight  or  nine  days  after  I 
had  stopped  milking  the  cow  with  the  in¬ 
jured  teat.  Then  the  State  Health  De¬ 
partment  took  samples  from  all  the  cows 
in  the  barn  including  two  that  were  just 
drying  off.  These  showed  nothing.  The 
health  officials  still  insisted  that  there 
must  have  been  a  cow  responsible  for  the 
epidemic  and  that  they  ought  to  find  her. 
They  took  cultures  from  each  of  our 
throats  and  I  got  my  first  introduction 
to  the  germ  called  Hemolytic  strepto¬ 
coccus.  How  to  spell  the  name  is  one  of 
the  things  I  learned,  but  the  “bug  was 
worse  than  the  name.  The  three  of  us 
were  found  to  have  the  germs  in  our 
throats. 

After  the  epidemic  was  over,  a  health 
department  doctor  showed  me  a  chart  of 
the  epidemic.  It  indicated  that  most  of 
the  patients  had  taken  sick  within  two 
or  three  days  of  each  other  (Avhat  he 
called  the  “peak”  of  the  epidemic)  and 
then  the  cases  began  to  fall  off  rapidly 
until  there  were  no  more.  After  he  left, 
I  got  to  thinking  about  the  “peak.  ’  The 
cases  had  already  began  to  drop  off  before 
my  milk  was  stopped.  This  looked  funny. 
They  told  me  that  it  took  anywhere  from 
a  few  days  to  two  weeks  for  the  disease 
to  develop  after  a  person  got  the  germ. 
This  they  called  the  “incubation  period.” 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that  just  a  few 
days  before  the  cases  began  to  fall  off, 
I  had  stopped  milking  the  cow  with  the 
injured  teat.  Previously  I  had  not 
thought  of  her  so  I  got  her  in,  boiled  a 
bottle,  took  a  sample  and  delivered  it  to 
the  State  laboratory.  They  said  it  looked 
“suspicious.”  Something  was  wrong  with 
the  sample,  and  they  did  not  get  the 
“bug.”  They  sent  me  sterile  bottles  and 
at  their  request  I  got  a  sample  of  milk 
from  each  quarter.  This  I  did  and  from 
the  samples  they  found  the  “strep”  which 
they  were  looking  for.  They  found  it  in 
one  of  the  uninjured  quarters  and  not  in 
the  injured  one  where  the  trouble  must 
have  started.  The  doctor  told  me  this 
sometimes  happens.  The  trouble  will 
clear  up  in  the  originally  affected  quarter 
and  work  into  another  quarter.  Then 
two  State  doctors  including  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Health  came  and  took 
more  samples  and  cultures.  These 
checked  out  correct  with  the  samples  I 
had  taken  and  it  was  definitely  established 
that  this  cow  was  the  medium  that  had 
contaminated  my  milk.  It  was  a  relief 
to  find  the  mystery  cleared  up. 

The  doctors  say  that  one  of  us  must 
have  had  the  germ  first  and  infected  the 
cow  in  milking.  If  so,  it  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  a  short  time  before  the  epidemic 
started.  When  I  stopped  milking  her  the 
epidemic  stopped.  It  is  clear  now,  but 
it  certainly  was  a  mystery  at  the  time. 

My  experience  has  its  lesson  and  it 
helps  reveal  our  responsibility  as  dairy¬ 
men  to  ourselves  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively  as  well  as  to  +he  public.  If  a 
cow  has  an  injured  teat  or  udder,  her 
milk  should  not  be  used  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  until  a  laboratory  test  has 
shown  it  to  be  safe.  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  milk  from  a  cow  with  even  a 
mild  case  of  mastitis  should  not  be  used 
until  a  laboratory  test  has  been  made. 
If  nothing  more,  it  is  likely  to  run  bac¬ 
teria  count  up.  But  this  experience 
show’s  that  a  cow  can  have  mastitis 
caused  by  dangerous  bacteria  and  still 


show  no  signs  of  in¬ 
flammation.  If  there 
is  any  question  about 
a  cow’s  condition,  it 
is  better  to  “play 
safe”  every  time.  The 
loss  of  milk  from  a 
single  cow  is  nothing 
compared  with  the 
loss  that  results  from 
a  loss  of  market  for 
several  weeks  and  no 
matter  how  good 
one’s  reputation  is, 
even  when  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  over,  it  takes 
consumers  a  long 
time  to  get  over 
their  suspicion  of 
your  milk.  The  expe¬ 
rience  also  shows 
that  no  one  with  a 
sore  throat  should 
milk  cows  or  handle 
the  milk  in  any  way. 
Finally,  I  have  got  a 
different  idea  than  I 
had  before  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Health 
Department  and  the 


Cows  Knee-deep  in  Sweet  Clover 


good  in  its  regula¬ 
tions.  We  farmers 
know  little  about  epi¬ 
demics  unless  we  ac¬ 
tually  run  up  against 
them,  which  fortu¬ 
nately  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  very  often,  but 
the  health  authori¬ 
ties  know  what  is 
going  on  over  a  wide 
territory.  It  is  their 
business  to  help  dai¬ 
rymen  avoid  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  kind, 
and  my  contact  with 
them  convinces  me 
that  they  are  anxious 
to  avoid  these  trou¬ 
bles.  Since  milk  is  a 
medium  that  car¬ 
ries  these  dangerous 
germs,  we  should  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way 
with  the  health  au¬ 
thorities  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  milk  in 
its  proper  place 
as  nature’s  greatest 
food.  DAIRYMAN. 


improves  Milk  Yield 

•  •  .  says  noted  Veterinarian 


“There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  stimulat¬ 
ing,  tonie  and  laxative  drugs  for  animals 
not  sustaining  maximum  production  ...  or 
for  cows  preceding  calving5’ 


The  dairy  cow  of  today  must  pro¬ 
duce  six  to  seven  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  ...  or  go  down  as  a 
grafter  of  her  “keep.”  The  cow  that 
roamed  the  plains  ...  in  her  natural 
state  .  .  .  gave  only  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  per  year. 

.  .  .  From  a  sturdy  creature  of  few 
ills  to  a  highly  sensitive  milk-making 
machine  is  a  change  so  great  that  fre¬ 
quent  breakdowns  are  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  The  physical  mechanism, 
required  to  convert  huge  cpiantities 
of  dry,  concentrated  feeds  into  milk, 
suffers  a  terrific  strain  under  housed- 
in  conditions  of  the  winter  dairy. 

To  maintain  the  pace  that  builds 
milk-checks  in  profit  figures,  more 
than  ideal  food  is  needed.  Digestion, 
assimilation  ...  all  the  organs  that 
bear  a  part  of  the  milk-making  bur¬ 
den  .  .  .  must  be  kept  in  top-notch 
vigor.  Resistance  must  be  main¬ 
tained  at  an  even  higher  pitch  than 
under  conditions  of  outdoor  life. 


Kow  -  Kare  supplies  needed  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  winter  dairy.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  have  increased 
their  profits  by  a  slight  investment 
in  Kow-Kare  conditioning.  This  con¬ 
centrated  preparation  of  Iron,  the 
great  blood  tonic,  balanced  with 
potent  drugs,  herbs,  roots  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  minerals,  regulates  the 
function  of  over-burdened  organs. 
Profits  come  easier  because  health 
breakdowns  come  seldom.  The  pail 
fills  up  because  less  feed  goes  to 
waste. 

At  calving  time  the  mineralized 
Kow-Kare  formula  is  especially  help¬ 
ful  in  assisting  the  organs  under 
special  strain  of  growing  a  vigorous 
offspring.  Troubles  that  interrupt 
production  seldom  occur  when  Kow- 
Kare  is  added  to  the  daily  ration. 

You  will  find  Kow-Kare  at  drug, 
feed,  hardware  and  general  stores. 
$1.25  and  65  i  sizes.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


1 


Warning  —  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  a  con-’V 
ditioner  or  “tonic”  for  bulk  or  low  price.  This  concentrated 
product  of  established  reputation  will  provide  greater  medic-  j 
inal  action  at  lower  cost  and  save  time  and  disappointment.  A 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


The  concentrated  .  .  . 
open- formula 

conditioner 


DR.  C.  J.  ROBINSON 

Practicing  veterinarian  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  having  under  his  care  many  dairy 
herds  of  State  and  Federal'penalinstitutions 


IDkring  a  long  series  of  years  different 
penal  institutions  in  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  main¬ 
tained  their  own  herds  for  supplying 
milk  to  their  inmates.  Fresh  and  clean 
milk  is  important  and  in  providing  this 
food  the  executive  officers  of  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  are  confronted  with  an  un¬ 
usual  problem  concerning  economical 
production.  Inmates  who,  first— do  not 
want  to  work  at  all,  and  second — who 
probably  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  cow 
barn  are  sent  to  the  herdsman  with  in¬ 
structions  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  them. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  unusually 
hard  for  a  naturally  good  cow  to  make 
even  a  fair  record  of  milk  production  or 
to  do  it  without  too  much  cost. 

The  Robinson  family  of  Veterinarians 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  through  three  of 
its  members  have  given  veterinary  care 
to  these  special  herds.  The  father  of  the 
writer,  who  is  the  present  supervising 
veterinarian,  developed  the  plan  of  using 
a  powdered  mixture  of  stimulating,  tonic 
and  laxative  drugs  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  these  herds  than  might  usually 
be  necessary  in  private  herds.  This  plan 
brought  satisfaction  in  improving  the 
yield  in  these  institutional  herds  which 
were  of  necessity  fed  and  handled  under 
unfavorable  conditions— and  the  system 
still  continues.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
important  place  which  such  medication 
occupies  and  of  its  value  for  animals 
which  are  not  sustaining  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  or  for  cows  preceding  calving. 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  your  3G-page  illustrated 
book  on  cow  ailments  for  my  guidance 
in  treating  diseases  and  disorders. 

Name - 

A  ddress - - - - 


* 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from,  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  breeders  right  liere  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island 
Red  Farm,  Every  breeder  blood-tested 
by  State  University.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  these  well-bred,  disease- 
free  Hubbard  Reds.  We  guarantee 
full  SATISFACTION  on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Eet  us  brood  your  chicks, 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
'Hubbard  Farms,  Box  164, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


ill 


Name 


Address 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak¬ 
ers.  “Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

mmm  ■-  -  — .  -  -  - .  ■  ■■  ■  I..  ■■■  ■  ...  ■■■—  1  a 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,;N.Y.| 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks. 

Name - - - 

Address _ 


ROCKS  BROILERS 

Massachusetts  Certified  —  that  means  every 
egg  from  my  own  flock,  100%  free  from 
Pullorum  disease — no  reactors.  Best  liv¬ 
ability,  greatest  profit.  Weekly  hatches. 

Chicks  for  January  shipment  20c;  for 
February  1-14,  21c,  in  thousand  lots. 
Larger  orders  at  special  prices.  Send 
for  circular. 

□  AUt  f*  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 

■  V U U  L.  V.  VUUM  West  Concord,  Mass. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
banded  by  expert  judges.  Leg¬ 
horns,  11c  each;  Rooks,  Reds.Wy- 
andottes,  13c  each ;  Light  Brahmas 
and  Black  Giants,  17c  each. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  special 
price  on  large  orders 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 


Box  102 
WHARTON 
OHIO 


M?|rM  CHICKS 


R.  I. 

REDS 


All  breeders  are  100*  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


'TTurlow'* 

ChicKx 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Telli 
how  to  control  coccidiosis 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  In* 
Box  R-12,  Chostertown,  Md. 


WALKER  FARMS  „r,tE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

grow  into  big,  straight-backed,  flop-combed,  early-lay¬ 
ing,  money-making  pullets  bred  from  blood-tested, 
trapnested  stock  for  heavy  production  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  Circular  free.  WALKER  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


f i.g;  Red-COCKERELS-Rock  WHITE0 

BLUE  RIBBON  FARM8  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


UIUITC  DAPK  Cockerels  from  200-egg  dams  at  farm- 
Vi  It  I  I  H  llUwlV  era*  prices.  E.  J.  Stewart,  Stamford,  If.  Y. 


n  a fl.unieli  One-third  regular  prices.  Selling 
UctlTIv  uornisn  out.  Harry  Boioe,  Martinsville.  N.J. 


niMiiiuiumiiuiitiiiitiuitiiiitiiiitiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiEiii[iiLii!iti!ii(iiiiii!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii!inii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Pullets  Forced  Too  Early 

What  can  I  do  for  my  pullets?  They 
are  April  hatched,  grew  tine  and  de¬ 
veloped  very  rapidly.  As  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough  I  separated  them  and 
August  17  my  first  pullet  laid.  From 
then  on  they  picked  up  fast  until  one 
day  I  got  31  eggs  from  my  50  pullets. 
Since  then  they  have  come  down ;  the 
lowest  I  got  a  few  days  ago  was  nine 
eggs.  They  did  look  very  nice,  now  their 
combs  are  looking  rather  black-like  and 
drying  up.  I  am  feeding  them  four  quarts 
of  scratch  feed  twice  a  day  consisting  of 
two-thirds  corn  and  one-third  wheat. 
They  have  eight  quarts  of  mash  twice 
a  day,  or  rather  all  they  can  eat  of  it. 
I  am  giving  them  four  tablespoons  of 
cod-liver  oil  a  day  mixed  in  their  mash. 
They  have  all  the  water  and  milk  they 
can  drink,  besides  having  meat.  They 
do  not  act  sick  at  all,  but  they  don't  lay. 

New  York.  M.  a.  b. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  description 
that  suggests  other  trouble  than  too 
heavy  feeding  upon  high  protein  food — 
the  mash — with  the  result  of  premature 
laying  and  inability  to  maintain  an  over¬ 
production  for  the  age  and  development 
of  the  pullets.  August  is  too  early  for 
April  pullets  to  lay  and  rapid  increase  to 
over  50  per  cent  production  from  that 
time  indicates  injudicious  stimulation 
and  a  pace  that  cannot  be  kept  up. 

I  suspect  that  these  pullets  are  not  in 
good  flesh  ;  that  they  have  “laid  off"’  their 
surplus  fat  and  are  now  compelled  to 
draw  upon  tissue  that  they  need  for  body 
growth  and  maintenance  if  they  continue 
to  lay.  There  may,  of  course,  be  some 
trouble  that  is  not  apparent  from  your 
letter  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
pullets  should  not  be  forced  to  production 
before  they  have  reached  sufficient  age — 
five  to  six  months — and  have  not  only 
developed  sturdy  frames,  but  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  supply  of  body  fat  for 
use  when  eggs  begin  to  draw  upon  their 
reserves  in  flesh. 

Too  much  high  protein  mash,  and  too 
little  fat-producing  grain  as  pullets  are 
maturing  in  late  Summer  will  bring  about 
too  early  production  and  a  subsequent 
slump.  The  possibility  of  this  condition 
in  your  flock  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
time  of  beginning  production  and  the 
high  rate  that  quickly  followed,  only  to 
be  succeeded  by  an  equally  rapid  slump, 
with,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  molting. 

M.  B.  D. 


Permanganate  for  Poultry 

I  wish  to  make  reply  to  inquiry  by 
L.  G.  S.  on  page  1309.  We  have  used 
permanganate  of  potash  for  many  years 
during  the  Winter  months  and  we  think 
it  is  desirable. 

We  take  one  ounce  of  the  crystal  per¬ 
manganate  and  dissolve  in  a  quart  can 
of  water.  This  makes  a  very  deep  purple 
color.  We  use  it  in  the  morning  when 
watering  hens,  1  tablespoonful  of  the 
liquid  to  a  10-quart  pail  of  water.  If 
the  tablespoonful  is  a  small  one,  we  use 
two  scant  spoonfuls.  We  keep  the  top 
on  can  in  the  kitchen  where  it  cannot 
freeze.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  its 
use  as  a  drop  turns  anything  brown. 

Our  poultry  houses  are  the  open  front 
style  with  lower  half  of  glass  windows, 
upper  of  muslin  covered  frames.  We 
begin  this  treatment  about  December  1 
and  continue  until  Spring  and  have  never 
had  any  colds  of  mature  fowl.  Iu  the 
early  Spring  we  use  it  more  diluted  in 
the  first  10  days  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  h.  m.  w. 

New  Jersey. 


Range  Paralysis 

I  have  been  raising  poultry  here  for 
five  years  and  each  of  the  last  four 
years  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  the 
paralysis  in  our  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
Paralysis  has  shown  up  in  birds  in  full 
lay  other  years,  hut  this  year  it  is  show¬ 
ing  up  in  birds  that  will  not  'be  laying 
for  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  a  month. 

My  records  show  that  in  every  year 
the  disease  has  ocurred  following  a  defi¬ 
nite  weather  condition.  A  few  days  wet 
weather  that  is  also  warm  followed  by 
frost,  followed  by  muggy  weather  has  in 
all  eases  preceded  the  appearance  of 
the  trouble.  It  has  ’disappeared  with 
definite  settled  cold  weather. 

The  weather  which  has  preceded  the 
appearance  of  the  trouble  is  favorable 
for  the  development  of  fungi,  both  vis¬ 
ible  and  invisible,  not  only  out  of  doors, 
but  indoors  also,  owing  to  the  saturated 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  conceiv¬ 


able  that  such  fungi  may  occur  having 
poisonous  properties  that  are  absorbed 
by  the  victims  from  the  digestive  tract 
and  which  do  not  produce  the  tissue 
deterioration  until  after  the  residue  is 
voided  and  for  this  reason  no  trace  of  it 
is  to  be  found.  This  would  readily  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  only  scattered 
birds  are  usually  affected.  This  would 
also  account  for  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  cannot  be  produced  by  inoculation 
and  no  non-filterable  virus  has  been 
isolated. 

I  suggest  that  you  give  publicity  to 
this  unless  you  know  definitely  that  its 
suggestion  must  be  wrong,  for,  if  my 
experience  with  the  disease  is  normal, 
then  a  course  of  research  is  indicated 
that  may  be  successful,  ciias.  meehan. 

Delaware. 


Hens  Shake  Their  Heads 

I  have  about  400  R.  I.  Reds.  They 
look  fine.  Combs  are  dark  red  and  the 
pullets  themselves  look  sleek  and  very 
well.  But  for  a  month  they  have  ail 
been  shaking  their  heads.  Their  noses 
do  not  run.  They  do  not  breathe  noisily 
and  their  heads  are  not  swollen.  I  have 
given  them  two  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  a 
pound  to  100  hens,  three  days  apart,  and 
have  waited  over  a  week  for  results  but 
they  still  shake  their  heads.  a.  c.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

Slight  colds,  with  a  little  accumulation 
of  mucus  in  the  nostrils,  which  the  birds 
try  to  shake  out,  is  the  probable  cause  of 
this  performance  and,  if  the  pullets  are 
housed  in  clean,  dry  quarters  where  they 
will  have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  but 
will  not  be  exposed  to  cold  drafts  upon 
their  perches,  they  will  probably  recover 
without  trouble.  The  administration  of 
Epsom  salts  that  you  have  already  given 
should  suffice  for  treatment,  though,  if 
you  feel  that  something  more  should  be 
done,  the  use  of  permanganate  of  potash 
crystals  in  the  drinking  water — enough 
to  color  the  water  a  deep  wine  red — is  an 
additional  measure  much  in  vogue. 

M.  B.  D. 


Camphor  for  Colds  in 
Poultry 

In  reference  to  colds  in  the  poultry 
yard  during  this  season  of  the  year  I 
have  found  spirits  of  camphor  an  effec¬ 
tive  preventive  and  remedy.  I  use  it 
dissolved  in  the  drinking  water,  40  drops 
to  the  half  gallon.  The  camphor  is  first 
dropped  on  sugar  and  then  mixed  with 
the  water.  In  the  more  severe  cases  I 
have  also  rubbed  the  heads  of  the  birds 
with  camphorated  vaseline  with  excellent 
results.  A.  B.  H. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Camphor  is  a  standard 
homeopathic  treatment  for  such  trou¬ 
bles  in  humans.  The  dosage  mentioned 
seems  rather  mild. 


Raising  Winter  Broilers 

I  want  to  start  in  the  poultry  business 
this  month  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
Winter  broilers.  I  had  been  in  the 
poultry  business  for  five  years,  but  never 
had  a  trial  at  broilers,  so  would  like 
your  advice.  P.  s. 

Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  raising  of  Winter  broilers  has  been 
carried  to  an  increasing  extent  during 
recent  years  when  improvements  in 
facilities  and  methods  of  rearing  chicks 
in  confinement  have  made  out  of  season 
hatching  and  rearing  possible.  No  one 
can  safely  predict  future  prices  in  this 
branch  of  the  poultry  industry,  since  the 
future  must  remain  a  closed  book  to  us 
all,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that 
there  has  been  a  general  feeling  in  the 
poultry  trade  that  the  production  of 
Winter  broilers  has  been  somewhat  over¬ 
done  in  the  last  several  years,  prices 
not  having  remained  as  satisfactory  as 
formerly. 

It  would  certainly  be  wise  for  one 
contemplating  this  work  to  make  careful 
inquiries  as  to  the  markets  open  to  him 
and  to  consider  whether  he  has  the  needed 
equipment  and  facilities  to  engage  in  the 
business  without  excessive  expense. 

There  is  too  much  depending  upon  the 
personal  factor  to  make  any  general 
advice  in  the  matter  applicable  to  every 
individual  but  no  one  will  go  astray  in 
considering  carefully  all  sides  of  the 
matter  before  investing  heavily  in  this 
business.  M.  B.  D. 
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DOUGIASTON 


MANOR  ^5  FARM 


PULASKI 


T'4 


NEW  YORK 


Rep.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PRODUCTION  BRED 


F|  s.  C.  ¥  S.  C.  WHITE  T*!  B.  P. 

Keds  -  Leghorns  -  Rocks 

Certified,  Supervised  p  I_J  ¥  | fr  O 

and  Commercial 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100^  live  de¬ 
livery.  Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers. 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  v&V&ZfT x. 


WENEJt  Chicks 


AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

We  are  now  booking  Specialty-bred  Chicks  for  1931  delivery. 
Prices  on  our  Select  Grade  sharply  reduced.  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottea  and  crosa-bred 
hroUer  and  roaster  strains.  Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  v.-ASSA  j. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tailored  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Larne,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
1IATCHEKY,  Box  H-21G,  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

lected  breeders  with 
large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  and  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices— it's  free.  8CIIOKN  BOI{N’8  HATCHERY, 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  3-1608 


Cloverdale  S.C.  White  Leghorns,^,;,?^;"^^ 

“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always ’• 
Pedigreed  breeding  males,  with  years  of  eonsistant  type 
breeding.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalog 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  1.  DeHart,  Prop.  K.F.I).  No.  1,  Cortland,  M.  f . 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April.  Prica 
$110  perlOOO.  Send  for  catalog— it’s  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa! 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY — TANCRED  &  OTHER  STRAINS 

You  will  be  surprised  at  our  prices  for  February  and 
March.  Write  at  once  for  circular  and  prices 

MONROE  HATCHERY ,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  fl,  I  _ _ 1  All  From  B.W.  D.  Tasted, 

leghorn  Cockerels  R 

Uncertified  $4,  Certified  $7.50,  It.  O.  P.  $10  up.  20* 
reduction  on  over  5.  Booking  Day-old  Chicks  of  highest 
quality.  Gabriel’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Odessa,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free.  Large  Type 
Heavy  Layers.  Large  Eggs.  Breeding  Stock. 
Special  price  on  Pullets.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandoties,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Bock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


Premium  Chicks  warr;: 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


rlln  AD  r  '  f-  7  *  -’-’-'■vim  vvv/r\Lnr.L3 — new 

I  Ull  ohll  .  Fork  State  supervised,  blood-tested  and 
vaccinated.  Vigorous,  range-reared  from  high  producing 
strain.  Price  $4  each.  COBBLE  STOKE  FARM.  Suffern,  N.  V. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

Suiinywlde  Poultry  Farm  Friendship,  N.  Y . 


tMGKS 


JL#  YJC  IB  Hll  il 


- -  ivnie  iot 

!.  A*  Allen  Hatchery  &  l’onltry  Farm,  Seafurd,  llel. 


JUNE  HATCHED 


from  good  stock,  raised 


VV1IITF  I  I’fiHORN  ou  free  range,  $1.25  ea 

VyllllL  LLUtlUKI.  A  UKRU  13  3,  E  Smith. imddle»ex,N.  V. 


PULLETS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  — Quality 
Stock.  Fred  Ileuer,  Sayville,  N.  V- 


B 


REEDING  COCKERELS — R.  8,  Reds,  trapnested  stock, 
disease  free.  F.  S.  Cliapin,  Longrineadow,  Mass. 


B 


COCHIN  Black,  White  and  Buff  Cockerels..  93 
ANT  AMS  Robt.  J.  Bovle,  Berwyn,  Pa.  Pullets .  $3 


rANABir?  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS;  guaranteed  singers. 
VHiiHniLd  American  bred,  Hartz  Mountain  stock. 
Colors,  yellow  and  mixed.  Price  $6.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

JAMES  H.  BURKE,  258  Pool  Street,  Biddelord,  Maine 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 


HEALTHY  Drnn7aT„.|,aue  5exeellent yearliugheus 

BIG  TYPE  DIUIlAC  I  III  fteyb  $30.  go-lb.  young  toms 
$10.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD  -  W  oodstock,  N.  H. 


Bronze  Turlteys 

JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


BREEDING  TURKEYS— White  Holland,  Narragansett, 
Blue  Slate,  2  yrs.  old.  Everett  Clark,  Frankllnville,  N.  J- 


TitpItp  VC  Bronze  Breeders,  unusual  matings,  reason 
1  til  ILcy  o  able.  Myrtle  Be  Genova,  Coevinans  Hollow,  .\.  X 


Colored  &  Blue 
MUS  C  O VY 


rilTplrc  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS 
1/UliIYD  Lorraine,  New  York 


n.^bc  white  Muscovies,  Pekins,  Buffs,  Black  East 
KJllvVid  India,  Catalog.  Breeder’#  Supply,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  wrire  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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Increasing  Egg  Sizes 

Is  there  anything  I  can  (lo  to  increase 
the  size  of  my  eggs  received  from  200 
hens  hatched  last  April.  They  are  lay¬ 
ing  62  per  cent,  but  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  are  of  decent  size.  For 
Leghorns  they  are  a  fine  size  and  appear 
healthy.  W.  o.  S. 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  is  nothing  that 
you  can  do  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  members  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  flock,  hut  you  can  increase  the  size 
of  those  laid  by  their  descendants  if  you. 
continue  to  breed  from  them  and  select 
for  hatching  only  large  eggs.  Size  of 
egg  laid,  like  many  other  characteristics, 
is  a  matter  of  inheritance.  Fowls  lay¬ 
ing  large  eggs  tend  to  hand  this  trait 
down  to  their  progeny  and,  by  constant 
selection  of  eggs  of  desirable  size  and 
type  for  hatching,  the  output  of  the  whole 
flock  will  be  improved. 

Too  little  attention  to  size  of  egg  has 
been  paid  in  the  past  in  securing  egg- 
records.  An  egg  has  been  called  an  egg, 
regardless  of  its  value  in  the  market 
whereas,  in  fact,  an  egg  may  be  less  than 
half  an  egg  for  the  purposes  of  the  poul- 
tryman.  This  fact  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  as  competition  is  increasing, 
not  only  between  the  poultrymen  of  a 
locality  but  between  these  and  those  from 
States  perhaps  far  distant.  Size,  or 
weight,  is  a  very  important  matter  when 
the  poultryman’s  income  from  his  flock  is 
being  considered.  This  has  been  very 
graphically  shown  by  studies  at  the  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  experiment  station, 
where  records  of  egg  weights,  as  well  as 
production,  were  kept  over  a  period  of 
one  year  and  classified  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  marked  difference  in  values 
between  hens  that  laid  approximately 
equal  numbers  of  eggs. 

Bulletin  9,  published  in  June,  1929, 
gives  the  following  data  of  extreme  in¬ 
terest.  The  weight  of  eggs  produced  in 
three  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests  and 
the  values  of  these  eggs  classified  as 
firsts,  seconds  and  pewees  was  ascer¬ 
tained.  Time  of  production,  whether 
Winter,  Spring  or  Summer-Fall  periods 
was  also  taken  into  consideration.  Three 
groups  of  15  birds  each  were  made,  the 
first  group  being  of  hens  laying  190  to 
200  eggs  in  the  contest  year;  the  second 
of  those  producing  220  to  231  eggs  and 
the  third  of  those  having  to  their  credit 
a  production  of  213  to  257  eggs.  TV  itli- 
out  going  into  all  the  data  given,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
value  of  eggs  in  the  first  group  of  $3.09 
between  the  income  from  the  best  and  the 
poorest  layer ;  yet,  the  best  producer  laid 
only  three  eggs  more  than  the  poorest. 
The  reason  her  eggs  brought  the  most  in 
the  market  was  because  they  sold  in  far 
greater  proportion  as  firsts  instead  of 
seconds  or  pewees. 

The  difference  in  values  in  the  second 
group  was  $3.07  and  in  the  third  $2. <0, 
though  in  the  second  group  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  the  two  hens  in  question 
happened  to  be  just  alike  and,  in  the 
third  the  hen  with  the  lowest  income 
laid  11  eggs  the  most.  In  these,  as  in 
the  first  group,  the  difference  in  values 
came  from  the  variation  in  size  of  eggs 
produced  and  consequent  variation  in 
prices  received.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
time  of  production  in  the  year  has  a  di¬ 
rect  and  important  bearing  upon  egg 
prices  and  consequent  profits. 

Figures  for  four  representative  hens 
are  given  with  the  factor  of  time  of  pro¬ 
duction  taken  into  account.  The  first 
laid  101  firsts,  76  seconds  and  11  pewees 
during  the  year,  so  distributed  that  their 
value  was  $7.56.  The  second  hen  laid 
162  firsts  and  31  seconds  during  the 
with  no  pewees.  The  value  of  her 
$8.38,  though  she  laid  hut  two 
more  eggs  than  the  first  mentioned.  The 
third  ten  laid  10  firsts,  116  seconds  and 
98  pewees,  valued  at  $7.52,  a  value  less 
than  that  from  either  of  the  other  two, 
though  she  produced  five  dozen  eggs 
more.  The  fourth  hen  laid  51  firsts,  181 
seconds  and  25  pewees,  worth  $9.11. 
Within  three  eggs  of  the  production  of 
No.  3,  but  with  a  greater  value  of  $1.62. 
One  thousand  hens  like  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  birds  would  give  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  $7,560  at  the  prices  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  stated ;  1,000  like  anothei 
would  yield  $8,300;  1,000  like  a  third, 
$7,520  and  1,000  like  the  fourth,  $9,110. 
Lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  study  are 
that  a  hen’s  real  value  lies  in  the  mai- 


eggs  laid  during  the  year  alone ;  that  size 
of  eggs  and  distribution  of  large  eggs 
through  the  season  counts  for  much.  If 
pewees  occur  mostly  through  the  Winter 
and  are  the  first  eggs  laid,  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  significance  but,  if  distributed 
through  the  year,  the  hen  laying  them  is 
deficient  in  profit-making  ability.  There 
is  little  real  flock  improvement  if  small 
eggs  accompany  increase  in  production. 
While  the  latter  should  be  striven  for  in 
breeding,  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
and  improving  size  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  M.  B.  D. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  There  are  100  pens  each  containing 
13  birds,  the  10  highest  being  counted. 
First  column  is  result  for  week  ending 
November  21,  and  second,  total  to  that 
date. 

BARKED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  56 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  66 

N.  B.  R.  P.  B.  Assn,  Canada.  .  45 

Hawes  Bros.,  Maine .  26 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  46 

Deaterly  P.  Farm,  Pa .  41 

Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J....  21 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  59 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  57 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y -  °w’ 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.... 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.... 

Royal  Puritan  Farms,  Minn.. 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

L.  II.  Harvey,  Ill . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass... . 

Holtzapple  P.  Farm,  Ohio.... 


28 

41 

44 

20 

9 


143 

185 

93 

72 

80 

96 

58 

152 

130 

55 

111 

143 

36 

46 


Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass. 


Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis. 


C.  M. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 

Jack  Wrennall,  England . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

Norman  W.  Amidon,  Conn... 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.. 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn . 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 


Wm.  A.  Bruce, 


Enfield  High  School,  Conn... 


E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H. 
Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  . 
Scott  P.  Farm,  Mass.  . 
Burdean  Acres,  Mass. 
Nellie  Russell,  Conn.. 


AUSTRALORPS 

Kabeyun  Farm,  Vt . 

D.  J.  Giblin,  Conn . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn.... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn.. 
Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn.. 
Thos.  II.  Mettler,  N.  J . 


Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada. 
Leighton  Orchards.  R.  I. 


year, 


A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y..  . 

Ruehle’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.... 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash.. 
Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y - 


A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son.  Conn . 
St.  John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo - 


Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  . 
Toivonen  L.  Farm,  Pa. 
Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J. 


R.  L.  Montgomery,  Conn. 


Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

Redfield  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. . 
Cloverdale  P.  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Claraben  Ct.  Farm,  N.  Y. . 
Fox  &  Son  P.  Farm,  N.  J. . 


Lewis  Farms,  It.  I. 


ket  value  of  her  product,  not  in  number  of  Steelman  P.  Farms,  Pa. 


23 

45 

52 

151  1 

47 

97 

46 

143 

1 

1 

53 

155 

18 

32 

53 

li9 

41 

45 

10 

22 

37 

102 

51 

121 

5 

17 

27 

81 

42 

111 

32 

44 

9 

9 

59 

154 

27 

48 

43 

120 

53 

154 

55 

176 

51 

138 

7 

14 

64 

186 

57 

170 

58 

167 

59 

175 

50 

151 

18 

48 

57 

165 

46 

120 

47 

132 

32 

91 

45 

130 

55 

152 

32 

111 

50 

141 

47 

151 

54 

122 

37 

116 

62 

164 

50 

146 

30 

60 

37 

117 

54 

145 

39 

114 

29 

46 

23 

41 

60 

153 

56 

160 

35 

41 

58 

157 

62 

164 

44 

78 

62 

159 

47 

76 

64 

170 

54 

124 

54 

150 

61 

128 

48 

128 

56 

134 

55 

147 

50 

153 

65 

166 

51 

126 

54 

90 

59 

135 

63 

159 

53 

146 

56 

136 

19 

30 

46 

96 

62 

131 

47 

132 

56 

110 

53 

125 

56 

119 

35 

80 

58 

121 

59 

143 

65 

183 

55 

130 

63 

164 

Profitable  egg  produc¬ 
tion  comes  from  feed¬ 
ing  Lay  or  Bust,  the 
famous  Park  &  Pollard 
original  dry  mash. 


The  successful  poultryman’s 
profit  producer  for  a 
quarter  century. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Dnrpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  .  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  .  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter— Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  .  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd-Hclth  16%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler^  raisers 
Wearied  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OIZ-G  ^  "  J  -  - - 

Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strong  _ 
eggs  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for  our  beautiful 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered.  Order  before  March 
1st.  The  10  free  chicks  will  add  to  your  profits.  $1.00  down  books 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  101  Main  St. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  HoytviUe,  Ohio 


Pays  for 

itary  house  in  every  way.  Very  latest  ventilation  con¬ 
trol,  newesttype  ultra  violet  ray  glass.  Pest  Proof,  Draft 
Proof,  Fire  Proof.  It  is  easily  converted  into  a  laying 
house  of  any  length  desired  by  inserting  side  panels. 
Writs  for  particulars. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

Dept.  £t  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Idle  Acre 

Can  be  made  to  be  the  most  productive  on  your  farm. 
Put  chicks  on  it  and  bring  them  quickly  to  market 
size  with — 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

ALL  METAL  BROODER  HOUSE 


G 


ET  MORE  EGGS 

from  your  birds.  7  poultry  profit 
secrets  and  7  months  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Poultry  Item — only  10c 
—  a  dime  —  Send,  now! 


OULTR3T 


EH 


Sellersville,  S03,  Pa, 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

the  Best  Meal  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag,  for 
$3.50,  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y. ,  N.  J.,  Pa. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  tor  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO„  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  CHy,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Paper  12 ,8^25c 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and  4f 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin)  / 
for  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  /  ■?>  ^ 
85-836SO.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois  /  W*  T 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng- 
I  land  Poultryman,  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  13,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  from  Cadet 
Tailoring  Co.,  704  Broadway,  New  York. 
When  it  arrived  it  was  too  small  all 
around.  I  couldn’t  wear  any  of  it,  so  I 
wrote  them  about  it.  They  advised  me 
to  send  it  back  and  they  would  make  it 
satisfactory  and  meet  with  my  approval. 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  them  as  yet. 
I  wrote  them  again  and  told  them  either 
to  send  my  suit  or  refund  my  money.  I 
paid  them  $21.66.  What  can  be  done? 
I’ve  been  a  subscriber  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  had  different  ones  tell  me  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  for  them. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  d.  b. 

To  our  first  request  for  settlement,  the 
Cadet  Tailoring  Company  said  they  were 
making  up  a  special  order  for  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  They  did  not  do  so  and  they 
failed  to  reply  to  our  subsequent  letters. 
We  sent  a  representative  to  their  office, 
and  they  promised  to  take  it  up  with  the 
subscriber  direct  aud  make  an  adjustment 
with  him.  After  exhausting  our  resources 
we  turned  it  over  to  our  lawyer  for  col¬ 
lection  and  he  reports  that  they  have 
quietly  disappeared.  It  is  reported  they 
became  financially  involved  and  discon¬ 
tinued  business.  No  record  of  bankruptcy 
has  been  revealed  and  it  lias  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  locate  them.  This  experience  of 
ordering  clothes  through  agents  is  not  an 
unusual  one  and  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  insist  upon  satisfactory  credentials  in 
this  as  in  other  transactions. 

The  president  of  the  Hollywood  Mar¬ 
vel  Products  Company,  1023  N.  Syca¬ 
more  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  which 
succeeded  the  Paris-American  Pharma- 
cal  Company,  with  previous  address  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  complains  that  our 
reference  to  the  company  in  our  issue  of 
August  2  was  unfair  and  unjust  to  the 
company  and  to  its  products.  He  says 
that  the  company  is  not  endeavoring  to 
have  the  terms  of  his  contests  misunder¬ 
stood.  He  insists  also  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  goods  as  “cheap  merchan¬ 
dise”  was  unfair,  because  they  are  made 
by  manufacturers  who  produce  for  other 
responsible  houses ;  that  the  merchandise 
is  sent  to  the  contestant  for  approval  and 
inspection,  and  that  the  contestants  know 
everything  there  is  to  be  done,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  literature,  before  they 
spend  a  penny. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  subject, 
we  find  that  we  were  in  error  in  our  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  statements  complained  of. 
Our  constant  concern  in  this  department 
is  to  avoid  injustice  to  anyone.  Where 
there  is  an  appearance  of  unfairness, 
which  is  seldom,  we  desire  to  correct  it. 
The  department  could  not  otherwise  have 
endured  through  the  years.  Since  the 
error  here  is  evident,  we  wish  to  with¬ 
draw  the  whole  statement  complained  of, 
and  ask,  the  friends  of  Publisher’s  Desk 
to  disregard  it. 

The  cancer  cure  advertising  is  more 
vicious  than  other  forms  of  medical  quack¬ 
ery  because  the  disease  proves  almost  in¬ 
variably  fatal.  The  following  article  from 
the  New  York  World  contains  good  infor¬ 
mation  for  those  who  may  be  afflicted 
with  this  disease : 

Cancer  quackery,  “the  worst  form  of 
human  cruelty,”  is  so  prevalent  that  at 
least  200  so-called  cures  are  reported 
every  year,  William  L.  Baldwin  of  the 
New  York  Cancer  Committee  declared. 
There  are  10,000  of  these  “cures”  listed 
by  the  committee,  his  statement  said. 

'  During  1930  the  following  were  typical 
of  the  panaceas  offered :  A  machine  for 
curing  cancer  which  is  also  reported  to 
cure  the  blind  and  lame ;  a  salve  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  affected  parts — in  a  day  or 
so  “the  cancer  drops  out  something  like 
a  corn” — a  secret  preparation  which 
“positively  removes  external  cancer.” 

“Often,'”  said  the  statement,  “by  the 
time  the  patient  is  through  with  the 
charlatan’s  treatment  all  possibility  of 
his  recovery  by  the  only  two  scientific 
methods  of  treatment  known,  surgery  and 
radiation,  has  passed.  Once  in  every  80,- 
000  cases  a  cancer  will  disappear  of  it¬ 
self,  for  no  reason  known  to  science,  but 
this  disappearance,  although  it  may  co¬ 
incide  with  a  ‘sure  cure’  treatment  has 
no  relation  to  the  treatment  whatsoever. 

“Three  years  ago  two  $50,000  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  methods 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer. 
Although  about  5.000  ‘cures’  were  received 
by  the  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer,  only  three  or  four  had  any 
sound  value  in  furthering  the  study  of 
the  disease  and  these  came  from  experts 


in  the  scientific  field  of  cancer  work.  The 
hope  of  the  cancer  patient  at  the  present 
time  lies  in  early  diagnosis  by  micro- 
scopal  examination  and  prompt  treat¬ 
ment  by  surgery,  X-ray  and  radium. 

“Dr.  Benjamin  Rice  Shore,  assistant 
attending  surgeon  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  reported  that  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
patients  with  cancer  applying  at  St. 
Luke’s  were  found  to  be  in  an  operable 
condition  at  the  time  they  were  first  seen 
by  a  physician.  Many  of  the  hopeless 
cases  would  have  had  a  chance  for  escape 
had  they  presented  themselves  sooner. 
Had  they  realized  what  delay  meant,  they 
certainly  would  have  done  so.” 

Last  October  I  sold  a  man,  Alex. 
Abramson,  of  193  Spruce  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  some  eggs.  I  delivered  them  my¬ 
self  and  received  a  check  which  proved  to 
be  no  good.  I  have  written  him  as  well 
as  visited  him  a  number  of  times,  but  to 
date  all  I’ve  got  is  promises.  I  was  told 
to  have  him  arrested  for  giving  a  poor 
check,  so  last  Wednesday  I  had  him 
summoned,  but  the  minute  I  came  into  the 
courtroom,  he  called  me  outside  with  bis 
lawyer  and  they  promised  to  settle.  We 
waited  until  our  case  was  called  and  the 
lawyer  told  the  judge  something,  what, 
I  don’t  know.  The  judge  then  adjourned 
the  case  for  two  weeks.  We  then  went 
to  his  lawyer’s  office  where  they  offered 
a  $75  check  dated  ahead  and  a  note  for 
$79.50,  which  would  make  up  the  balance. 
I  was  suspicious  they  were  trying  to 
nullify  the  bad  check  without  paying  me 
in  full,  so  refused  the  check  dated  ahead. 
I  don’t  know  what  to  do,  so  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  advice.  it.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber  finally  agreed  to  accept 
the  check  and  note.  The  check  was  paid 
but  the  note  was  protested.  We  are 
trying  to  get  payment  on  it,  but  Mr. 
Abramson  does  not  respond  to  our  let¬ 
ters  and  to  date  has  not  paid  the  note. 
We  simply  give  the  record  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  others  who  may  profit  by  this 
subscriber’s  experience. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  an  insurance  company  in  New 
Jersey  and  received  a  reply  from  the 
North  American  Insurance  Company  of 
Chicago.  They  offer  to  make  me  their 
agent  for  my  county.  The  answer  made 
me  hesitate.  Can  you  advise  me? 

New  York. 

This  company  issues  four  or  five  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  limited  insurance  policies. 
These  limited  policies  cover  only  the  par¬ 
ticular  accidents  listed  in  the  policy  or 
contract.  The  premiums  are  all  based  on 
actuary  tables  known  to  all  companies. 
On  a  casual  observation,  the  limited 
policies  may  have  the  appearance  of 
offering  more,  but  on  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
standard  policies  of  the  strong  companies 
covering  all  kinds  of  accidents  in  all 
places  afford  the  best  protection  to  the 
insured,  and  consequently  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  field  of  work  for  the  agent. 

I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
will  endeavor  to  collect  the  enclosed  bill 
for  me.  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the 
Gold  Seal  Produce  Co..  116  33d  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  I  shipped  two  cases  of  eggs 
on  September  11.  Two  days  later,  they 
called  me  on  the  phone  to  inquire  price  of 
eggs  although  I  had  sent  bill  with  ship¬ 
ment.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  price 
and  asked  me  to  send  100  cases  of  eggs 
which,  of  course,  I  could  not  do,  but  did 
ship  them  two  more  cases.  Receiving  no 
returns  I  telegraphed  :  “Price  quoted  on 
eggs  for  prompt  returns  only.  Send  check 
at  once.”  Receiving  no  reply  I  drew 
draft  on  them.  A  week  later  they  again 
called  on  the  phone  and  said  that  the 
man  who  writes  the  checks  was  out  of 
town  and  would  not  be  back  until  the 
following  Monday,  but  receiving  no  re¬ 
turns  by  the  seventh,  I  wrote  asking  for 
an  explanation  and  receiving  no  reply, 
drew  another  draft.  This  draft  was  pre¬ 
sented  twice  and  the  office  was  closed 
both  times.  Whatever  you  can  do  in  this 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  York.  d.  a.  h. 

Letters  to  the  Gold  Seal  Company  have 
been  returned  undelivered.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  understood  to  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  merchandise,  but  during  the 
middle  part  of  October,  1930,  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  goods  and  the  company  dis- 

ft 

appeared.  Many  inquires  have  been  made 
for  them  as  considerable  unpaid  accounts 
have  been  left  behind  them.  The  pres¬ 
ent  whereabouts  of  the  proprietor  is  not 
known  to  the  local  authorities,  and  our 
subscriber  will  be  obliged  to  charge  this 
amount  up  to  experience. 


Barbee  :  “Well,  my  little  man,  and  how 
would  you  like  your  hair  cut?”  Small 
Boy :  “If  you  please,  sir,  just  like 
father's,  and  don’t  forget  the  little  round 
hole  at  the  top  where  the  head  comes 
through.” — Witness  and  Canadian  Home¬ 
stead. 


Choice  of: 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
Wood  Stave  Silos 
Tapestry  Tile  Silos 
Glazed  Tile  Silos 
Concrete  Stave  Silos 
Crainelox  Coverings 


NOW — RIGHT  NOW — silo  prices  have  touched 
bottom.  Early  season  discounts — lower  material 
costs — better  terms.  Delivery  now  or  later,  but 
don’t  fail  to  get  full  details  at  once.  Prices  must 
advance.  You  gain  a  lot  by  acting  NOW  instead 
of  later  on,  if  you  can  use  a  silo  in  1931.  No  obli¬ 
gation — just  ask  us  to  send  full  details  including 
comparison  of  last  summer’s,  present  and  next 
spring’s  prices  on  all  types  of  silos. 


CRAINE  ,  INC.  Norwich,  N.  Y 


I  IKE  spring  pasture,  Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  succulent 
J  and  palatable.  Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
like  its  root-like  flavor.  It  stimulates  the  flow  of  digestive 
juices  and  aids  digestion  of  other  feeds — it  livens,  invigor¬ 
ates,  improves  health,  increases  milk  flow  and  brings  rapid 
economical  growth.  It  puts  more  money  into  your  pocket! 
REDUCES  COST  OF  RATION 

Replace  some  ofthe  heavy  feeds  in  your  ration  with  the  light  «nd  bulky  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp.  It’s  the  great  vegetable  feed  for  all  animals— —the  regular  sugar  beet 
after  the  extraction  of  sugar  —  all  the  nutritious  vegetable  tissues  of  the  beet 
are  retained.  Present  prices  make  it  more  than  ever  a  profitable  buy. 

ORDER  EARLY 

Remember  the  demand  by  farmers  who  already  know  the  value  of  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  is  large  and  will.pull  henvily  on  early  supplies— avoid  disappointment 
and  delay  by  ordering  from  your  dealer  note. 

Shipments  made  direct  from  factory  located  nearest  to  buyer. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  "Profitable  Feeding ” 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R  5  Detroit,  Mich. 


t  do  you  do  when  a  wheel  breaks? 

You  have  to  stop  hauling  and  spend  money  for  repairs. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 
will  stop  this  expense,  labor,  and  loss  of  time. 
Be  prepared.  Write  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  112  OAK  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


DIAMOND 


Standard  Sharp 


Drive  Calk 


DRIVE  CALKS 


DIAMOND  Drive  Calk  Shoes  fit  the 
average  horse’s  hoof  without  alteration,  or 
can  be  reshaped  hot  or  cold. 

DIAMOND  Drive  Calks  are  made  from 
high  carbon  steel,  hardened  to  give  long 
wear.  Guaranteed  to  fit  shoe  perfectly. 
Easily  and  quickly  removed  and  replaced 
without  resetting  shoe.  Give  horses  excel¬ 
lent  footing  when  hard  work  is  required. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for  Dia¬ 
mond  Shoes  and  Calks.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company 

4604  Grand  Ave.  Duluth,  Minn. 


Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran¬ 
teed  .  Write  for  S  pedal  I  ntroduc - 
tory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke¬ 
houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
to  you  at  factory  Prices. 
EMPIRE  T  ANKHE  ATER  C  0. 
L1 3  IN.  7  th  St. , Washington,  laui 


NEW 


MOUTH 

PIECE 


means  cleaner  milk 


npHE  BURRELL  is  not  only  a 

single  Metal  Tube  System  —  it 
now  has  a  new  style  mouth  piece 
which  means  still  cleaner  milk, 
still  greater  profits.  Single  and 
double  units.  There  is  a  satisfied 
user  near  you.  Write  for  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cow s  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Horse  injured? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

Absorbine  is  th e dependable  liniment  when 
gashes,  bruises,  threaten  lay-ups.  last  to 
ease  inflammation  and  guard  against  infec¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  quick  healing  aid.  Muscles  and 
tendons  strained  by  pulling,  too,  respond 
to  this  38-year-old  liniment.  No  blisters 
no  lost  hair — horse  can  work.  A  real  econ¬ 
omy.  All  druggists  —  $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F. 
Young, Inc.,  288  LymanSt.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Widows  Share  in  Property 

In  New  Jersey,  is  the  widow’s  share, 
after  the  husband’s  death,  one-third  or 
one-half?  My  husband  has  made  a  will, 
and  I  hear  that  he  only  left  me  $5  for 
my  share.  He  has  a  house  and  lot  of 
three  acres  and  about  500  chickens.  He 
was  married  before  and  had  this  place 
before  I  married  him.  There  are  two 
children  by  the  first  marriage,  all  of  age; 
none  by  the  second  marriage.  MRS.  M. 

Since  January  1,  1929,  a  widow  has  a 
one-half  life  interest  in  the  real  estate 
of  which  her  husband  died  seized.  In  the 
event  of  your  husband’s  death  without 
leaving  a  will  his  property  would  go  to 
his  children  subject  to  your  one-half  life 
interest  in  his  real  property.  Even  though 
your  husband  makes  a  will  leaving  yon 
$5,  you  are  still  entitled  to  your  dower 
right  or  one-half  life  interest  in  his  real 
estate. 

As  to  his  personal  property,  he  may 
dispose  of  the  same  by  will  as  he  sees 
tit.  In  the  event  he  dies  without  a  will 
you  are  entitled  to  a  one-third  interest 
and  his  children  to  a  two-thirds  interest. 

H.  R. 


Division  of  Estate 

When  our  parents  died  some  years  ago 
an  estate  was  left  by  them  to  be  divided 
when  the  youngest  heir  came  of  age. 
Since  then  three  of  the  four  children 
have  married.  If  the  heirs  wanted  to 
sell  the  estate  whole,  must  the  husband 
or  wife  of  the  married  heirs  sign  the 
deed?  If  a  brother’s  wife  left  him  and 
a  sister’s  husband  is  estranged  from  his 
wife,  can  the  heirs  sell  the  property? 
Can  the  property  be  sold  without  their 
signature?  Can  a  brother’s  wife  sue  the 
estate  if  her  husband  does  not  pay  her 
alimony?  If  the  property  was  divided 
into  four  equal  shares,  can  each  one  get 
a  clear  title  to  his  or  her  share  of  the 
land?  How  could  we  go  about  doing 
this?  A  house  stands  on  one-fourth  acre 
of  this  land.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

A  husband  does  not  have  to  sign  a  deed 
with  his  wife  when  she  is  selling  her  in¬ 
terest  in  property.  A  wife  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  any  of  her  property  during 
her  lifetime.  The  signature  of  a  wife  is 
always  necessary  when  a  husband  is 
transferring  property.  Your  brother’s 
wife  can  levy  on  any  interest  in  real 
property,  which  her  husband  has,  if  he 
does  not  pay  her  alimony.  An  action  in 
partition  would  clear  the  title  of  all  par¬ 
ties  that  were  brought  in.  N.  t. 


Overdue  Mortgage 

A  buys  a  farm  R  holds  a  mortgage 
on  the  land  and  buildings.  A  keeps  up 
the  interest  but  pays  nothing  on  the 
principal.  Mortgage  is  past  _  due  and 
property  will  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay 
off  mortgage.  Can  B  compel  A  in  any 
way  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  mort¬ 
gage,  whether  A  has  any  means  or  not? 
If  A  does  not  pay  the  taxes  on  this 
mortgaged  property,  can  the  property  be 
sold  to  meet  the  taxes,  or  what  would 
be  done  about  both  taxes  and  mortgage? 
Can  A  sell  the  standing  wood  on  this 
mortagaged  property  without  B  prevent¬ 
ing  him  in  any  way,  and  give  the  buyer 
the  right  to  cut  and  draw  this  wood  at 
anytime  he  sees  best,  taking  as  many 
years  as  he  desires?  Nothing  is  mentioned 
in  the  mortgage,  only  mortgage  on  farm 
and  building,  the  wood  not  being  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  way.  F.  s. 

New  York 

If  B  forecloses  the  mortgage  he  can 
obtain  a  judgment  against  A  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  amount  secured  on 
the  sale  of  the  property  and  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage.  This  judgment  can  be 
collected  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  A  fails 
to  pay  the  taxes  B  may  foreclose  the 
mortgage.  A  cannot  sell  the  standing 
wood  on  the  premises  without  the  consent 
of  B,  for  the  sale  of  the  wood  would  de¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  the  security.  This 
is  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  N.  T. 


I  I).,,..  FLORIDA,  on  St.  Andrew*  Bay— Winter- 
Lynn  naVcn,  Summer  Resort.  Wonderful  Climate.  Gulf, 
Hay,  Creeks,  Lakes.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf, 
Varied  Entertainment.  Furnished  Houses,  Apartments, 
Rooms— Reasonable  Rates.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


l^SMALL  FARMS 


CHEAP.  Easy  terms. 
Chas.  Witmer,  Crewe,  Va. 


V  AITD  HI  li  ME  on  23  Fine  Cards  1  Oc  and  Stamp 
IUUH  ilrlifllj  CLINTON' BROS.  Clintonville,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  lollowing  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  working  manager  for 
large  dairy  farm,  Southeastern  Pennsylvania; 
state  age,  e.-perience  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  neat,  one  who  will  be  good  to 
children:  fair  wages  and  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9388,  care  Rural  New-YTorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  general  housework,  $60  per 
month,  in  family  of  five,  on  country  place,  25 
miles  from  New  York.  MRS.  SY’DNEY  FISH¬ 
ER.  West  Nyaek,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children;  woman, 
cook  and  housework ;  man,  handy,  general 
worker;  good  home  for  refined  couple;  apply 
by  letter  stating  references  and  wages  expected. 
Address  THE  WHITE  OAK  FARM,  Oak  Ridge, 
N.  J. 


WOMAN,  single  or  mother  with  child,  capable 
of  doing  plain  cooking;  position  open  in  cot¬ 
tage  at  private  school  in  country;  give  age, 
wages  expected,  references.  ADVERTISER 

9390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  conscientious  and 
reliable,  wants  job.  ADVERTISER  9348,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  commercial 
or  private  estate;  16  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  also  experienced  in  game 
farming;  American,  single,  sober:  references  as 
to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  9367, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm,  good  milker,  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  prefer  private  room.  ADVERTISER  9382, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  40,  married,  2  children,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  competent,  hard  worker, 
building  and  repairing;  accept  any  reasonable 
proposition;  excellent  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9377,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WORKING  poultryman,  former  instructor,  will 
sign  property  as  security  for  your  success; 
wages,  percentage  basis.  For  interview,  ad¬ 
dress  BOX  13,  Parkland,  Pa. 


HOLLANDER,  Single,  34,  graduate  from  Dutch 
agriculture,  motor  school  college,  repair  all 
kinds  tractor,  truck,  machinery;  good  milker; 
experienced  with  milking  machine;  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  9384,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


AMERICAN,  age  25,  single,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  dairyman  or  poultryman: 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  9387,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  experienced  man,  34,  desires 
work,  near  Philadelphia,  farm  or  estate;  car¬ 
penter,  painting,  paperlianger,  plumbing,  heating 
(hot  water,  hot  air),  oil  burners,  water  systems. 
48  SY'LVANIA  AVE.,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN.  23.  German,  carpenter  and  paint¬ 
er,  own  tools,  willing  to  do  all  kinds  of  work, 
wants  good  position  on  farm.  W.  GAMPE,  670 
St.  Anns  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  Y'ork  City. 


SINGLE  FARM  worker,  German,  32.  good  milk 
er.  wants  work.  EMIL  STENGEL,  161  W 
36th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GERMAN  WANTS  position,  work  in  grape  cul 
ture  Summer,  house  or  factory  work  in  Win 
ter.  ADVERTISER  9394,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker 


AMERICAN,  26,  single,  experienced  test  milk 
er,  handling,  retailing  grade  A  raw  milk,  de 
sires  work  on  purebred  dairy  farm;  references 
DONALD  HOLLIS,  29  Hanmer  St.,  Burnside 
Conn. 


TEST-COW  milker,  single,  desires  to  make 
change.  ADVERTISER  9391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPETENT  woman  wants  work  anywhere.  I. 
BENEDICT,  96  Main  St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  desires  position,  cook,  housekeeper, 
nurse  or  companion  to  invalid:  can  drive  car; 
references.  ADVERTISER  9399,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  work,  prefers  good 
home  to  high  wages;  experienced  poultryman, 
gardener,  or  light  work  on  farm:  references. 
ADVERTISER  9400,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  couple  seeking  per¬ 
manent  employment,  prefer  good  home  to 
high  wages;  experienced  gardener,  poultryman, 
handy  with  tools;  wife  good  cook,  housekeeper 
or  will  take  caretaker’s  place,  with  privilege 
raising  few  chickens:  no  liquor:  references;  will 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  9401,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  life  experience,  operates  Mam- 
month  incubators,  batteries.  ADVERTISER 
9403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  in  country  as  managing 
housekeeper;  capable,  refined.  Protestant,  ex¬ 
cellent  eook.  ADVERTISER  9396,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD,  ALL-AROUND  mechanic,  skilled  in  car¬ 
pentry;  good  in  plumbing,  masonry  and  black- 
smitliing;  single,  American,  industrious,  steady 
and  good  references  desires  position.  ADVER- 
TISER  9397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  FARMER,  first-class  milker  and  stock- 
man,  have  been  farm  manager  and  successful; 
thoroughly  capable;  American,  single,  honest 
and  honorable;  desires  position;  fine  references. 
ADVERTISER  9398.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  high-class,  life-time  experience, 
middle-aged,  exjiert  in  incubation,  brooding, 
egg  production,  experience  in  breeding,  building, 
equipping,  stocking  plant;  wants  to  take  charge. 
ADVERTISER  9404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  COOK,  working  housekeeper  or  care¬ 
taker,  wishes  position  with  gentleman  or  pri¬ 
vate  small  family;  age  57,  best  reference. 
JOSEPH  KRAUS,  161  West  36th  St.,  New 
York. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4 V2  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence:  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA — General  farm,  dwelling,  fruit,  equip¬ 
ment,  opportunity.  RUFUS  CONNERLY, 
Rt.  A,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — -Four  and  five-acre  tracts  of  land, 
some  timber,  high  and  dry;  ideal  for  poultry; 
excellent  poultry  and  egg  markets;  15  minutes’ 
walk  to  State  Normal,  school  campus:  $300  each, 
$10  monthly  payments:  27  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  WM.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Owner,  Elmer, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  well-stocked  farm  with  option 
buy  or  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  9383,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 162-acre  farm,  180  miles  of  New 
Y'ork,  90  miles  Philadelphia,  75  miles  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington;  hard  surface  road  all 
cities;  8-room  house  and  barn,  two  good  pumps; 
on  headwaters  of  Nanticoke  River;  $3,000,  $500 
cash,  balance  to  suit  you;  write  for  particulars. 
O.  W.  HANDY,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


POULTRY'  farm  wanted.  90  miles  New  Y'ork 
City.  ADVERTISER  9385,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FARM  WANTED,  fully  equipped.  CHARLES 
DORLANE.  Jamaica,  N,  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm;  send  full  details  to 
MARTIN  L.  O’HARA,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


30(4  ACRES,  good  buildings,  near  Sylvan 
Beach,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.;  bargain;  write 
owner.  310  ALDER  ST.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  rent, 
possession  at  once;  terms.  CHAS.  STUCH- 
LIK,  Milton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — One  acre  fairly  good  land,  four- 
room  house  with  cellar  and  attic;  house  in 
A-l  repair;  well  water,  big  brook;  electricity 
available;  country  neighborhood,  convenient 
school,  62  miles  New  Y'ork,  1*4  miles  to  State 
road;  price  $2,250,  cash  payment  $500.  HER¬ 
BERT  WELLS,  Southbury,  Conn. 


44-ACRE  farm  boarding  house,  stone  road,  main 
highway,  1  mile  from  village,  4  from  railroad 
station;  20-room  dwelling,  all  improvements, 
electricity,  best  of  spring  water  by  gravity; 
large  new  barn,  chicken  house,  brooder  house: 
completely  furnished;  excellent  condition,  200 
chickens;  price  $8,500,  %  cash.  V.  SC1IEIDELL, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  CONTAINING  one  thousand  acres,  most 
ideal  location  in  Georgia,  seven  miles  to 
Screven,  eleven  miles  to  Jesup,  nine  miles  to 
Odom,  thirty-four  miles  to  Way  Cross;  four 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation;  now  equipped 
with  seven  dwellings,  three  barns;  quality  of 
soil  unexcelled,  a  sacrifice  at  eighteen  dollars 
per  acre  for  anyone;  a  satisfactory  man  in 
charge  at  present;  owner  unable  to  carry  on; 
for  further  information  write  II.  T.  HOPKINS, 
Hartsville,  S.  C. 


NEW  5-ACRE  poultry  farm,  110  miles  from 
New  Y’ork,  conveniently  located,  stocked.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9393,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE- — Equipped  good  producing  farm,  27 
acres  fruit,  good  pasture,  1,100  laying  hens; 
pullet  and  broiler  plant.  2-family  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bus  service.  E.  CONCORD,  South 
Branch,  Somerset  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  desirable  location,  write  me 
for  information.  OWNER,  Box  112,  Bridgton, 
Maine. 


125  ACRES  on  new  paved  road,  extra  good  land; 

12  acres  wood.  80  tillage;  good  buildings,  16- 
room  house,  lights  in  all  buildings;  ideal  for 
Summer  boarders,  near  large  cities;  11  head 
extra  good  stock,  with  tools.  J.  DRAKE,  East 
Galway,  N.  Y'. 


BARGAIN  IN  208-acre  stock  farm,  $5,000,  lib¬ 
eral  terms;  on  hard-surfaced  road,  Reading, 
Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.;  170  acres  nearly  level 
tractor  tillage,  fertile  soil,  adapted  hay,  grain, 
potatoes;  good  woodlot;  fruit;  attractive  two- 
story  10-room  house,  telephone;  good  stock  barn 
64x34,  shed  75  feet  long,  hay  barn  70x36,  silo; 
buildings  just  painted  and  repaired;  will  accom¬ 
modate  upwards  of  100  sheep  or  15  cows;  war¬ 
rants  your  prompt  inspection;  write  today  for 
details.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 78  acres,  village  farm,  electricity, 
stocked,  never-failing  water.  ADVERTISER 
9392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  April  1,  dairy  farm  for 
50  to  60  cows;  must  be  in  good  condition; 
barns  for  grade  A  milk,  in  or  near  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  9389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  country  estate  for  a  home 
and  investment,  one  of  the  best  in  this  sec¬ 
tion:  near  city,  school  and  State  road;  will  sac¬ 
rifice  for  an  immediate  sale.  Address  OWNER, 
91  Plain  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 


SUBURBAN  STORE,  gas  station,  public  garage, 
living  apartments  and  acre  of  land  for  sale. 
BOX  87,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y'. 


HONEY* — Our  finest  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

12  5-lb.  pails,  $7 ;  clover,  Autumn  flower,  60 
lbs.,  $5.25;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  raspberry  honey,  per  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.35  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.,  clover,  $5.40;  30  lbs.,  $3;  60 
buckwheat  or  mixed,  $4.80,  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pail  clover  comb,  prepaid,  $1.75;  extra  value. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  fo-  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER  ES¬ 
TATE,  Weston,  Vt. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  gifts,  hand  woven,  Maysville 
filler  rugs  in  all  newest  colors  and  designs; 
for  prices,  address  DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  Route  2, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Jumbo  and  runner,  new  farm  field 
stock,  25  lbs.  $2.50;  50  lbs.,  $3.50;  100  lbs., 
$6.50;  500  lbs.,  $30;  express  or  freight.  YIAI’LE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Old  pictures  of  farm  scenes,  early 
paintings  and  documents  before  1800.  C.  E.  H. 
WHITLOCK,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Bethany,  Conn. 


HONEY — Prepaid  3  zones,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1;  10 
lbs.,  $1.75:  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.50.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65, 
postpaid;  60  lbs.,  here,  $6;  postpaid,  $0.90; 
comb  honey,  24  combs.  $4.60;  100  combs,  $10.50 
here.  WM.  SCIIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY— 00-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6 
(liquid);  clover-basswood,  $5.40;  delicious 
basswood-buckwheat  mixed,  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail, 
delivered  third  zone,  $1.75  clover  or  mixed; 
buckwheat,  $1.60;  160-lb.  keg  buckwheat,  de¬ 
livered  by  freight,  $12:  why  not  place  Christmas 
order  now?  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  X.  Y. 


HAND-PAINTED  Christmas  cards,  15  for  $1; 

sample,  10  cents:  nut  and  fruit  penoche  candy, 
50  cents  pound.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  Route  2, 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


PECANS,  large,  paper  shell,  five  and  ten-pound 
hags.  60  cents  pound,  prepaid;  send  money 
order  or  check.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Hot-water  Buckeye  No.  7  incuba¬ 
tor.  10.500  egg:  used  two  seasons.  OLD 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


PECANS — Large  paper-shell,  extra  nice,  o-pound 
cartons,  50c  pound  postpaid ;  good  size  seed¬ 
lings,  excellent  flavor,  easy  to  crack,  30c  pound 
postpaid.  JASPER  KNIGHT.  Ilayneviile,  Ala. 

- - -  -■* 

HONEY' — 10  lbs.  clover.  $1.80;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 

5  either,  $1;  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9,000-egg,  coal-heating  Newtown 
incubator,  recent  model,  line  condition.  C.  W. 
HASTINGS,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”  —  White  clover,  60  lbs., 
$5.50;  120,  $10,  here.  LAVERN  DEl’EW,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  ANTIQUES — Large  mahogany  dining 
table,  hand-pieced  wool  quilt,  some  old  glass. 
MRS.  ERNEST  CAN  NIFF,  Star  lit.,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


JUMBO  PEANUTS — New  crop,  machine  picked, 
100  lbs.,  $6;  hand  picked,  100  lbs.,  $8; 
shelled,  15c  per  pound  f.o.b.  Franklin,  Va. 
R.  J.  COUNCILL,  Franklin,  Va. 


GRAPEFRUIT  SPECIAL  —  Fine  tree-ripened 
only  $3.50  per  standard  80-lb.  crate  f.o.b.  St. 
Petersburg;  mixed  with  oranges  or  all  oranges 
50c  extra.  CULBERTSON’S  GROVE,  Tangerine 
2425,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


BUCKEYE  incubator,  Newtown  brooder  and  3 
“Dandy”  coal  brooders;  good  condition;  bar¬ 
gain.  R.  J.  FARN1IAM,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATE  black  walnut  fudge,  70  ets.  a  lb., 
3  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid.  ADA  HALLOCK,  Snow 
Hill,  Md. 


WANTED  to  buy  car  No.  1  Timothy  horse  hay; 

don't  object  to  some  clover.  B.  N.  OLMSTED. 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


HOLLY,  beautifully  berried,  $5  standard  case; 

choice  cranberries,  $2.50  bushel  box;  cash 
with  order.  DAVID  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Carload  of  red  cedar  poles,  3  to  6 
inches  in  diameter.  A.  W.  PUGSLEY,  Sag 
Harbor,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  home  with  good  care  and  board  for 
an  elderly  lady  or  gentleman  or  elderly  cou¬ 
ple  in  refined  home.  ADVERTISER  9386,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FANCY  jam  and  marmalade  made  to  order. 
B.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnut  kernels,  $1.25  lb.; 

shellbark  kernels,  $1.50  lb.;  delivered  P.  P.  ; 
big  reduction  in  10-lb.  lots;  walnuts  in  the 
shell  $1.25  10  lbs.;  shellbarks  $1.75  10  lbs.: 
bushel  lots  cheap.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  No.  1,  $2  per 
gal  here.  HENRY  BRUIIN,  Freedom,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $5.20:  25-lb. 
P®p,  $3.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville. 


MILL  BOARD  elderly  couple  or  semi-invalid  in 
quiet  lake-side  home.  MRS.  MOREY,  Km  - 
stone  Heights,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  all-electric  incubator  No. 

43,  used  two  (2)  months;  new  last  January; 
call  for  demonstrations.  DeWITT  ROCKEFEI  - 
LER,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


v. , , . . -i ,  i,  ruuiuui  oranges, 

gerines;  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full  stand¬ 
ard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with  order, 
express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MRS  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Tlionotosassa,  Florida. 


biaycuuu  auu 


FINEST  paper-shell  pecans. 

lb.  MRS.  B.  B.  KEEP, 
Boardman,  Fla. 


postpaid,  60c  per 
Lakeside  Ranch, 


HONEY  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more,  85 
cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  80  cents; 
two  or  more,  70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  U.  F.  WEBSTER,  R  1, 
East  Highgate,  Vt. 


uuu-egg  capacity,  gas  or  electrical  operated; 
must  be  in  perfect  condition;  state  price 
LUSTGARTEN,  R.  D.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


UA.N  JJ  1  , 


AfiMmitvo,  sixty  cents  pound. 
HUBBARD,  II.  3,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


BUTTERNUT  CANDIES— Penuche,  cocoa  fudge. 

rainbow  fudge,  60c  lb.,  postpaid.  NETTIE 
BAXDLE.  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


1  URE  \  ERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


am.  cicuuju  iiicuuaior. 


1.000  to  5,000  capacity  (Jamesway  preferred) 
HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARMS,  New  Scotland 
N.  1 . 


LI  I' 


<1111  I  *t*l 


bailey  ciuver,  ou  ids.,  $o. 
and  buckwheat,  $5.10;  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4  50:  amber,  $4,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  chunk 
$1-30,  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  WANTED  —  Gentleman,  Gentile,  de¬ 
sires  spending  two  weeks’  vacation,  real  farm, 
Adirondaeks,  vicinity  Saranac,  Lake  Placid' 
state  terms,  details.  ADVERTISER  9402,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


,SALE — Homemade  fruit  cake  and  French 
Christmas  cookies,  50c  lb.  delivered  third 
zone;  wholesomeness  and  cleanliness  of  ail  in¬ 
gredients  of  which  Wheatsworth  whole  wheat 
flour  is  one,  guaranteed.  MRS.  WALTER  D 
WASIIBURN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small 
sawing  boards, 
VERTISER  9395, 


saw-mill  for  farm  work  for 
posts,  etc.;  state  price.  AD- 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\ER!  fine  white  clover  lionev,  5-lb.  pail  $1 
postpaid  third  zone;  one  60-lb.  can.  $5  70- 
two  cans,  $11,  here.  NOAH  BORDNER  Hoi- 
gate,  Ohio. 


no.\ t, i ,  postpaid,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated* 
•lover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails.' 
33. oO;  buckwheat  or  blend,  15  cts.  per  pail  less- 
60-lb  can,  clover,  here,  $5.50;  2  cans,  $10.50; 
blend  1  can,  $4.25;  2  cans,  $8.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Eibndge,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  12  cents  pound  delivered: 

dressed  turkeys,  50  cents  pound  delivered 
MINNARD  HILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


*1  o-  ’  ,  , .  ”  , ’’  ciuvcr,  O  IDS.,  *i:  JO  lbs. 

$1.8o,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails.  $6.60,  here 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples 


1  oa  H0NEY— Ciover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.80.  postpaid;  amber  cheap.  CHAS.  B.  AL¬ 
LEN,  Central  Square.  N.  Y. 

W^rX'^PrT7?eaJ  01,1  violin-  Currier-Ives  pictures. 
W.  SIMMS.  Lake.  N.  Y. 
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Costs 

Less 


Tells 

Why 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 


v ir  Labor  Saving 

7(53L:  Dairy  Barns 

Mow  to  Save  Money 
ON  MATERIAL 


The  Jamesway  book  which  we  send  you  FREE  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  in  many  ways  when  you  are  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  equipping  any  farm  building.  Our  many  years  of 
experience  in  planning  and  designing  practical,  convenient 
layouts  for  farm  buildings  has  taught  us  how  to  plan  / 
buildings  to  save  cost  of  material  and  construction.  We 
can  also  tell  you  how  best  to  plan  your  building  so  as  to 

4  save  steps  and  save  work  at  chore  ^ 
time.  We  know  just  how  every  door, 
every  window,  every  stall,  should  be 
placed  and  the  whole  general  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  made  so  that 
the  light,  air,  heat  and  moisture 
will  all  be  properly  taken  care  of.  In 
short,  the  Jamesway  service  will 
save  you  all  regrets  and  costly  mis¬ 
takes. 


Jamesway  Equipment 

COSTS  LESS 


Our  FREE  Book  also  tells  about  the  complete  line  of  James¬ 
way  Equipment— Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for 
-  -»-» — -ffr  the  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  In- 

V|  cubators,  Brooders  and  Baby  Chick  Equip¬ 

ment  for  the  poultry  house.  Here  again 


Ventilating  Systems 


our 

extensive  experience  in  designing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  enables  us  to  put  out  BETTER 
designed — MORE  practical — LONGER  last¬ 
ing  equipment  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  hogs 
or  the  hens.  Jamesway  offers  you  the  most 
complete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving, 
money-making  equipment  for  any  farm  build¬ 
ing.  That’s  why  Jamesway  equipment  always 
gives  better  service  and  costs  less  in  the  long 
run.  Get  our  FREE  Book  and  see  for  yourself. 


Complete  Ventilation 
Systems  for  Barns 
and  Poultry  Houses 


Mai!  Coupon  Today! 


Learn  all  about  Jamesway’s  complete  service.  Check  coupon,  telling  us  what  you 

are  interested  in,  and 
we  will  send  you  the 
James  way  book  which  I 
tells  you  just  what  / 
you  want  to  know,  /i 


Ask 

About 

It 


New  Jamesway  Brooder  House 

Before  you  buy  or  build  a  Brooder  House 
investigate  the  New  Jamesway.  It’s 
entirely  different— head  and  should- 
ers  above  them  all .  Has  insulated  roofs 

metal  window  sashes —  A 


and  walls 

transom  ventilating  windows — 400%  jSS!5Sj| 
sunshine  on  the  floor — special  screen  JlWjB  >■ 

door  —  complete  built-in  ventilating  II  BI  f  ,  ; ; 

system — smoke  stack  built  into  roof  ,! ; 1 : 

ventilator  —  sealed  joints  —  no  cold  _  ■  jj  \ :  i .  *  igj 

corners  —  no  drafty  spots.  Comes  aRgj^iiiLr ■  LkJ-—  J| Iff 
knocked  down  in  sections  — easy  to  ^  ij 

erect.  It  is  built  right,  but  is  not 

Just  the  kind  of  Brooder  House  YOU  want. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6435 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira.  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMESWAY  LTD.,  Weston,  Ont.,  Canada 

Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□Cow  Barn  DHorse  Barn  DSilo 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System  for  Poultry 
House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House  □  Dairy  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment. 


Ft.»T*r»50N.W'i-eLM'W<,^ 


expensive. 


Nam; 


Poultry 


Equipment 


Build  ~  Remo  del 
Ventilate  or  Equip 


House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


. 
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Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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Wyalusing,  Rock,  in 


Pennsylvania,  500  Feet  Above  Susquehanna  River 
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Flax  Culture  in  the  State  of  Oregon 


RE  you  interested  in  flax  in  any  way 
aside  from  being  the  wearer  of  “fine 
linen?”  If  not  perhaps  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  may  create  an  inter¬ 
est.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred 
species  of  flax,  growing  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  in  warm  and  tem¬ 
perate  climates,  the  flowers  being 
blue,  red,  yellow  or  white,  and  the  stalks  or  fibers 
being  of  different  grades  or  qualities.  But  the  flax 
from  which  most  of  our  linen  is  made  is  the  well- 
known  plant  with  a  yellowish-green  stem  and  bright 
blue  flowers.  Flax  was  the  earliest  known  product 
cultivated  and  manufactured  for  clothing,  perhaps, 
especially  in  Egypt,  5,000  years  ago.  It  is  supposed, 
originating  in  India,  it  spread  westward  over  Asia 
at  a  very  early  period.  It  was  found  in  Palestine, 
even  before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Israelites,  note  Joshua  2:0.  At  least  seven  refer¬ 
ences  to  flax  may  be  found  in  the  Bible.  The  spin¬ 
ning  then  was  done  mostly  by  women  of  noble  birth. 
The  product  spoken  of  as  “fine  linen”  was  much 
used  for  the  robes  of  kings,  priests,  the  rich  men  of 
the  temple  choir  and  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle ; 
these  were  beautifully  embroidered  in  blue,  purple 
and  scarlet. 

Flax  is  very  extensively  grown  today  on  account 
of  the  commercial  value  of  the  seed  as  well  as  the 
liber.  India,  Russia,  Argentina,  Ireland,  Belgium, 
France  and  the  United  States  are  noted  flax  pro¬ 
ducers  today.  A  belief  is  abroad  in  the  flax  centers 
of  Europe  that  the  climate  of  the  United  States  is 
most  unfavorable  to  the  growing  of  flax.  Evidently 
some  linen  manufactur- 1 
ers  over  there  familiar! 
with  the  climate  around 
New  York  City,  judged 
the  climate  of  the  whole 
United  States  by  this 
knowledge,  so  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  belief. 

Seemingly  these  flax  ex- 
l>erts  do  not  know  that 
the  climatic  conditions 
of  Ireland,  Belgium,! 

Western  Russia  and 
Northern  France,  West¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  Eastern  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  all  furnish  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  better  types 
of  fiber  flax ;  and  also 
that  there  are  over 
000,000  acres  under  flax 
production  in  the  United 
States.  Neither  do  these 
linen  expe'rts  know  that 
in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  United  States,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Willa¬ 
mette  River,  extending 
south  from  Portland 
130  miles,  where  flax  is 
most  successfully  grown. 

This  valley  has  the 
same  annual  rainfall  as 
(he  principal  flax  grow¬ 
ing  countries  of  the 
world,  and  also  has 
other  conditions  neces¬ 
sary;  a  light  friable  soil,  soft  water,  an  element 
necessary  to  produce  fiber  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
an  even  temperature.  Perhaps  these  experts  do  not 
know  that  farmers  in  the  Willamette  Valley  have 
been  growing  flax  for  the  past  50  3'ears — flax  that 
received  a  high  reward  at  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  in  1870,  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
and  also  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Neither 
do  they  know  that  today  flax  is  produced  in  this  val¬ 
ley  commercially,  there  being  an  area  of  at  least 
5,000  acres. 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  now  in  the  flax-growing 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Oregon  State  Flax 
Industry,  in  which  Oregon  has.  invested  $550,000. 
This  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  flax  plant  in 
the  United  States;  that  is,  the  largest  retting,  scutch¬ 
ing  and  hatcheling  plant,  necessary  proceedings  to 
change  flax  straw  to  tow,  and  fiber  ready  for  the 
spinner.  This  plant  is  located  at  Salem,  the  capital. 
There  are  also  two  linen  mills  located  there,  the 
Miles  and  the  Oregon.  The  Miles  Linen  Company 
has  the  only  mill  of  its  kind  west  of  Chicago.  It 
makes  salmon  twine  and  fishnets  for  the  great 
salmon  fisheries,  not  only  of  the  Columbia  River  but 
also  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  the  Alaska  fish¬ 
eries.  The  demand  for  their  output  averages  $1,- 
000.000  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  mill  also  produces  sack-sewing  twines  tor 
the  combines  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North¬ 
west  as  well  as  for  the  grain  mills,  feed  stores  and 
potato  and  onion  shippers;  and  linen  shoe  and  har¬ 
ness  threads  and  linen  yarns.  All  of  these  articles 
are  made  of  flax  produced  in  Oregon.  The  Oregon 
Linen  Mill’s  buildings  cover  more  than  1  V2  acres  of 
ground.  They  have  all  the  complete  equipment  of  an 
up-to-date  linen  mill.  They  make  all  kinds  of  linen 
cloth  for  domestic  purposes — toweling,  crash,  etc. 
These  three  plants,  all  in  Salem,  make  it  the  leading 
flax  and  linen  city  west  of  New  York. 

Any  farmer  who  can  grow  a  good  crop  of  gram 
can  grow  flax  successfully.  The  land  should  be 
plowed,  double-disked  and  harrowed  before  seeding, 
making  it  even  better  pulverized  than  for  other 
grains.  About  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  should 
be  used.  Better  results  seem  to  come  from  broad- 
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casting  the  seed,  then  using  a  smooth  roller.  The 
sowing  should  be  done  not  later  than  May  10.  No 
other  work  is  needed  till  about  90  days  after  sowing 
when  it  will  be  ready  to  be  pulled.  To  secure  the 
best  quality  of  fiber,  flax  should  be  harvested  before 
the  seed  is  fully  mature ;  this  will  be  when  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stalks  are  turning  slightly  yellow  and 
the  lower  leaves  are  beginning  to  drop.  The  usual 
method  of  harvesting  flax  in  Europe  is  by  hand¬ 
pulling,  and  that  was  formerly  the  method  used  in 
Oregon.  Now,  however,  with  the  invention  of  the 
flax-puller,  from  five  to  eight  acres  can  be  pulled 
in  a  day’s  work.  The  puller  works  with  continuous 
belts,  and  not  only  pulls  but  binds  into  sheaves  at 
a  cost  of  $6  per  acre.  Formerly  when  pulled  by 
hand  it  cost  $20  per  acre  and  also  had  to  be  bound 
by  hand.  After  pulling  the  flax  is  shocked  the  same 
as  grain  and  left  standing  in  the  field  a  few  days. 

Farmers  in  Oregon  around  Salem  are  sure  of  a 
market  for  their  flax  crop,  as  they  contract  with  the 
State  plant  before  the  seed  is  sown.  The  flax  is 
delivered  direct  from  the  field  to  the  plant  and 
growers  are  paid  cash.  For  1929  the  State  paid  $40 
a  ton  for  flax  straw  over  36  in.  in  length ;  $35  for 
flax  30  to  36  in.  in  length  ;  $33  for  that  27  to  30  in. 
long,  and  for  flax  less  than  27  in.  that  had  to  be 
mowed,  $20  a  ton.  The  crop  averages  about  iy2  tons 
per  acre.  The  farmer  who  tilled  and  planted  well 
and  grew  the  longer  fiber  would  make  more  money 
than  from  any  grain  crop.  Many  growers  report 


making  a  clear  profit  of  $50  per  acre  from  the  flax. 

When  flax  growing  is  being  discussed,  almost  in¬ 
variably  this  question  is  flung  at  you:  “Does  not 
flax  exhaust  the  soil  fei'tility  more  than  other  agri¬ 
cultural  crops?”  I  cannot  speak  from  experience, 
but  a  U.  S.  bulletin  gives  this  version  of  it :  It  has 
been  found  by  careful  investigation  that  an  average 
crop  of  flax  removes  less  plant  food  from  the  soil 
than  a  crop  of  corn  or  oats.  Flax  plants  have  deli¬ 
cate  root  systems,  and  only  use  the  upper  few  inches 
of  the  soil.  The  plants  of  oats  and  corn  have  a 
more  vigorous  root  system,  so  penetrate  deeper  for 
most  of  their  food  material,  while  the  flax  plants 
must  get  their  entire  food  supply  from  the  ugper 
few  inches  of  the  soil.  So,  undoubtedly,  more  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  food  material  in  the  soil  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  flax,  while  the  lower  supply  remains 
untouched.  The  oats,  corn  and  other  deep-rooted 
crops  are  gross  feeders,  and  no  doubt  remove  more 
plant  food  than  the  flax,  as  they  are  in  touch  with 
most  of  the  supply  of  soil  food,  and  like  man,  they 
will  eat  all  they  come  in  contact  with.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stubble  and  roots  of  the  deep-rooted 
plants  are  left  in  the  field  and  plowed  under  to  make 
more  food  for  the  coming  crop.  The  flax,  being 
pulled,  has  no  chance  of  making  good.  What  is  the 
remedy?  Deep  plowing  after  a  crop  of  flax  would 
bring  up  the  soil  from  which  the  flax  has  not  taken 
the  food.  This  would  do  some  good.  But  crop  rota¬ 
tion  is  the  natural  remedy  for  the  troubles  which 
come  from  using  the  same  crop  for  the  same  field. 

The  successful  flax  growers  in  Europe  have  al¬ 
ways  kept  up  yearly  rotation  of  crops,  many  of  them 
waiting  four  to  eight  years  before  planting  with 
flax  again.  This  will  likely  sound  extreme  to  hust¬ 
ling,  rushing  Americans,  but  our  foreign  friends  on 
their  small  well-cared-for  farms  have  been  getting- 
results,  while  we  have  been  doing — what? 

With  more  patience,  more  intelligent  practice,  and 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  could  lead  the  world  in  flax 
production. 

Nothing  is  lost  in  the  production  of  flax.  The 
short  flax  is  used  for  tow.  Long  flax  fiber  is  spun 
into  linen  threads.  Flax  seed  is  used  for  planting. 


Flax  seed  not  good  for  planting  is  sold  to  drug 
trade.  Broken  seed  is  used  for  oil.  Hulls  and  trash 
from  fiber  are  used  for  furnace  heating.  Broken 
seeds  are  used  for  cow  and  hog  feed.  Some  grades 
of  fiber  made  into  fishing  twine.  Second  grades  make 
sacking  twine. 

The  incentive  to  grow  flax  for  fiber  was  never 
more  urgent  than  right  now.  In  several  flax-grow¬ 
ing-  countries  the  supply  is  steadily  declining  and 
foreign  buyers  are  beginning  to  look  to  us  as  to 
the  possibility  of  making  good  at  least  a  part  of  this 
deficiency  from  the  product  of  the  American  farms. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture, 
with  wheat  a  drug  in  the  market  and  the  prices  of 
other  crops  depressed,  has  there  been  such  a  need  of 
diversity  in  crops.  Are  we  ready  to  meet  it? 


Fertilizer  Facts  and  Fancies 

THE  element  of  chance  enters  into  almost  all 
phases  of  farm  business  but  especially  so  in  the 
use  of  fertilizer  on  crops.  However,  just  because 
there  is  no  sure  result  that  can  always  be  obtained 
under  farm  conditions  from  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
there  need  be  no  question  about  their  value.  The 
principles  of  the  use  of  fertilizex-s  that  have  long- 
been  taught  by  experiment  stations  and  colleges  are 
the  ones  that  seem  to  meet  with  popular  approval. 
This  is  true  not  only  because  these  principles  are 
right  scientifically,  but  because  they  most  often  work 
out  under  practical  farm  conditions. 

An  example  of  the  practical  application  of  a 

scientific  principle  came 
to  my  attention  last 
Summer.  Here  in  New 
York  State  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate,  n  o  w 
called  superphosphate, 
has  long  been  advo¬ 
cated  as  essential  to 
growing-  of  successful 
crops  of  Alfalfa.  Deck¬ 
er  Bros.,  of  Chemung 
County,  applied  16  per 
cent  superphosphate  at 
the  rate  of  700  lbs.  per 
acre  to  a  part  of  a  field 
being  seeded  to  Alfalfa. 
The  remainder  of  the 
field  was  handled  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  ex¬ 
cept  no  superphosphate 
was  applied.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  use  of  su¬ 
perphosphate  did  not 
show  in  the  oat  crop 
with  which  the  Alfalfa 
was  seeded,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  evidence 
of  the  value  of  super¬ 
phosphate  was  very 
striking.  The  part  of 
where  super- 
was  applied 
crop  of 
averaging  four 
acre  in  two 
cuttings.  The  other  part 
of  the  field  where  no  su¬ 
perphosphate  was  used 
was  a  failure  so  far  as 
Alfalfa  was  concerned. 
Here  was  an  example  of  a  scientific  principle 
which  worked  out  in  a  very  striking  way  under 
practical  application.  Without  doubt  it  is  such  ex¬ 
perience  as  this  that  brings  about  the  many  changed 
practices  with  respect  to  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Many 
of  the  farmers  in  the  community  where  Decker  Bros, 
live  already  know  about  this  difference  in  the  Alfalfa 
crop  obtained  by  the  use  of  superphosphate  on  Deck¬ 
er  Bros.’  farm.  Gradually  this  information  will 
spread  to  farmers  in  adjoining  communities,  and, 
with  such  farm  organizations  as  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  Grange,  such  tests  will  be  given  wide  publicity 
through  the  county. 

Fertilizer  tests  conducted  in  the  field  without  any 
replication  are  often  misleading.  Soil  conditions 
vary  so  much,  and  the  value  of  fertilizer  on  any 
given  crop  depends  so  much  on  the  weather,  the  kind 
of  seed  used,  insect  and  disease  injury,  and  on  so 
many  other  factors,  that  such  tests  may  be  very 
misleading.  I  believe  it  is  the  custom  of  experiment 
station  now  in  making  fertilizer  tests  to  use  not 
less  than  10  replications.  That  is,  each  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  is  applied  on  10  different  plots. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  su¬ 
perphosphate  for  potatoes  was  shown  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way  on  one  farm  in  Wyoming  County.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  principle  that  had  been  taught  to  potato  grow¬ 
ers  was  that  where  stable  manure  was  applied  to 
the  potato  field,  or  where  a  good  red  clover  sod  was 
plowed  under,  then  the  first  $10  spent  per  acre  for 
fertilizer  on  such  a  field  should  be  spent  for  super¬ 
phosphate.  In  order  to  prove  this  principle  this 
farmer  used  one  bag  of  2-8-10  fertilizer  in  a  strip 
across  the  field  while  superphosphate  had  been  used 
on  the  remainder  of  the  field.  All  Summer  the  strip 
where  the  2-8-10  fertilizer  had  been  used  showed 
poor  stand  and  less  vigorous  growth  of  vines  than 
where  the  superphosphate  had  been  used.  A  careful 
study  of  the  situation  indicated  that  the  cause  of 
this  difference  may  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  2-8-10  fertilizer  injured  the  seed  piece 
and  caused,  as  a  result,  many  missing  hills.  It  was, 
of  course,  rather  easy  to  convince  the  farmer  that 
superphosphate  was  a  better  fertilizer  to  use  under 
his  conditions  than  2-S-10  fertilizer.  It  shows,  how- 
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Drying  of  long-fiber  flax  at  the  Oregon  State  Flax  Industry,  Salem,  Ore.  This  shows  five  of  the  seven  sheds  in 
tvhich  $150,000  worth  of  long-fiber  flax  is  stored ,  and  the  drying  of  flax  after  it  has  been  retied  for  several  days 
in  large  concrete  tanks  in  tepid  ivater.  After  drying,  flax  is  stored  in  sheds. 


the  field 
phosphate 
yielded  a  fine 
Alfalfa, 
tons  per 
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ever,  that  such  tests  of  fertilizers  may  be  very  mis¬ 
leading. 

In  the  potato  country  the  most  important  fer¬ 
tilizer  question  that  still  remains  unsettled  is  the 
value  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  potato  crop. 
The  sentiment  seems  to  be  equally  divided  between 
those  farmers  who  are  sure  that  they  cannot  grow 
potatoes  successfully  without  an  annual  application 
of  potash  and  those  who  are  equally  sure  that  the 
only  fertilizer  element,  needed  is  superphosphate 
where  manure  is  applied  to  the  land.  Whenever  a 
group  of  potato  growers  want  a  question  for  a 
iively  discussion,  they  start  telling  their  experiences 
with  potash  as  a  fertilizer  for  this  crop.  On  the 
practical  side  of  this  potash  question  for  potatoes, 
the  experiment  stations  also  seem  to  be  divided  in 
their  recommendations.  Just  who  is  going  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  answer  for  this  important  question  is  still 
uncertain. 

The  most  common  practical  test  for  the  use.  of 
superphosphate  on  dairy  farms  is  where  an  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  across  an  old  meadow  or  an  old  pasture. 
It  often  happens  that  a  farmer  will  find  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  his  drill  when  he  finishes  drilling  oats  in 
the  Spring.  If  a  pasture  or  old  meadow  is  nearby 
he  will  sometimes  take  a  trip  across 
one  of  these  fields  and  use  up  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  same  rate  he  has  been 
using  it  for  his  oats.  Many  such  cases 
have  been  reported.  In  some  cases 
such  a  simple  test  shows  no  evident 
results.  In  more  cases,  however,  the 
farmer  sees  this  green  strip  across  his 
meadow  or  pasture  every  time  he  goes 
across  that  part  of  the  farm.  Here 
again  he  has  .just  the  right  kind  of 
evidence  that  is  needed  to  support  the 
program  which  calls  for  the  use  of 
superphosphate  more  generously  for 
farm  crops  in  New  York  State. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  an  increased  interest  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  more  information  about  the 
method  of  improving  permanent  pas¬ 
tures.  In  field  tests  to  show  the  re¬ 
sults  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  mixed  fertilizer  on  old  pastures, 
the  results  have  been  very  striking. 

Two  tests  in  particular  have  come  to 
my  attention  within  the  last  two  years. 

One  of  these  tests  was  in  Wyoming 
County  and  one  in  Chemung  County. 

In  both  cases  fertilizer  was  applied  to 
rather  poor  permanent  pastures  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  $15  worth  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  In  both  cases  mixed 
fertilizer  was  used  of  approximately  a 
1-2-1  ratio.  The  results  were  very 
striking.  Fertilized  pasture  under  these 
conditions  yielded  three  times  as  much 
forage  as  the  unfertilized  pasture. 

Many  farmers  seem  to  feel  that 
where  land  is  worth  $200  an  acre  or 
more,  the  application  of  mixed  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  grazing  lands  may  be  worth 
considering.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  the  farmers  in  sections  where  land 
is  valued  at  $20  per  acre  or  less,  will 
be  interested  in  this  method  of  pasture 
improvement.  Already  many  New  York 
State  farmers  are  reporting  marked  re¬ 
sults  in  the  way  of  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  through  the  occasional  applica¬ 
tion  of  stable  manure  to  poor  pastures. 

In  a  test  conducted  near  Van  Etten,  in 
Chemung  County,  this  year,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  stable  manure  supplemented 
with  superphosphate  gave  about  a 
three-fold  increase  in  pasture  growth. 

In  this  particular  test  the  use  of  a 
light  application  of  poultry  manure 
gave  almost  as  good  results  as  stable 
manure  and  superphosphate. 

This  use  of  manure  on  the  permanent  pasture 
seems  like  a  logical  procedure  on  most  farms.  In 
the  use  of  fertilizers  farmers  seem  to  have  taken  a 
conservative  attitude.  No  doubt  this  is  true  be¬ 
cause  the  element  of  chance  so  often  enters  in.  I 
think  we  need  have  no  concern  about  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  going  so  long  as  the  experiment 
stations  and  colleges  are  conducting  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  experiments  dealing  with  the  principles 
back  of  the  use  of  these  fertilizers,  l.  ii.  woodward. 


the  turkeys  have  claimed  the  largest  share  of  our 
time  up  to  now.  I  really  did  hate  to  see  those 
bronze  and  white  beauties  go,  but  what  else  could 
we  do?  Man  is  a  traitor  with  the  hardest  kind  of 
a  heart  when  he  will  make  pets  of  these  innocents 
for  a  whole  Summer,  and  then,  just  for  the  dollar 
that's  in  their  hide,  take  a  knife  to  them  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving!  We  say  we  rejoice,  and  we 
do.  but  the  old  gobbler  pays  the  bill  with  his  life. 

I  hope  you  all  enjoyed  your  turkey.  We  surely 
did  ours.  Mother  came  up  to  the  farm  early,  and 
while  I  hustled  to  get  the  morning  chores  finished 
so  as  to  have  the  whole  day,  I  could  hardly  wait 
tor  dinner,  because  every  time  I  came  in  the  kitchen 
the  smell  of  that  turkey  just  made  me  faint,  and 
mother  knows  how  to  do  it  and  serve  all  the  other 
good  things  that  go  to  make  a  real  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  I  only  wish  that  everybody  had  as  good  a 
dinner  as  we  did,  and  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
let  your  thoughts  drift  out  to  those  less  fortunate 
than  we?  Ours  was  a  nice  plump  12-lb.  White  Hol¬ 
land  hen ;  I  dare  say  the  finest  in  the  flock,  for  I 
just  somehow  felt  that  I  was  entitled  to  it  after 
the  miles  of  travel  that  she  and  her  kin  had  caused 
me  to  make  looking  after  the  flock  this  past  Summer. 


out  in  roomy  enclosures  all  Winter ;  of  course  they 
have  dens  for  retreat  through  the  wintry  blasts,  but 
these  are  almost  never  used.  Their  heavy  coats  seem 
to  defy  the  elements,  and  the  cats  crawl  up  in  the 
snow  or  on  top  of  the  dens  and  seem  as  cozy  as 
bugs  in  a  rug.  The  spotted  leopard,  however,  who  is 
their  next-door  neighbor  through  the  Summer,  takes 
life  more  seriously,  and  coming  from  India,  a  hot 
climate,  he  requires  a  roomy  cage  inside  the  Zoo 
and  as  close  to  the  fire  as  possible.  This  makes  his 
fourth  year  in  captivity,  and  while  his  disposition  is 
ever  the  same,  he  has  learned  to  make  the  best  of 
circumstances,  and  tolerates  us  because  he  has  to. 
though  not  from  choice.  The  cold  nights  seem  to 
tell  on  the  turkey  buzzard  which  has  been  at  liberty 
all  Summer,  and  now  he  comes  begging  for  food 
and  asks  for  his  warm  roost  within  the  confines 
of  his  cage  long  since  deserted.  He  is  an  interesting* 
sketch,  and  a  privileged  character  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  gets  too  near  the  macaw  cage.  These 
two  never  seem  to  agree,  and  when  both  are  at 
liberty  fit  isn't  uncommon  to  see  feathers  of  many 
colors  floating  in  the  air. 

I  find  that  my  Gloxinias  are  infested  with  black 
lice,  and  wonder  who  of  you  have  had  a  like  experi¬ 
ence?  Perhaps  the  turkey  buzzard 
knows  something  about  this,  for  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  wrong  at  the  Zoo  is 
laid  at  his  door.  willet  raxdaix. 


Holiday  Harvesting 
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Showing  a  Part  of  the  Ark  Farm  Turkeys  of  1930.  In  this  flock  are  Bronze.  Ii  kite 
Holland,  Narragantett,  and  a  few  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  purebred  icild  turkeys 
such  as  our  ancestors  found  here  400  years  ago,  and  from  which  our  own  breed  of 

Bronze  has  descended. 


Though  shy  and  retiring  by  nature,  they  soon 
and  readily  feed  from  the  hand.  Occasionally  a 
white  one  appears  in  the  herd,  but  they  are  not  common  and  are  much  prized. 


The  Fallow'  Deer  at  Ark  Farm, 
become  used  to  passing  motorists 
pure 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

OUR  Indian  Summer  that  we  have  talked  so 
much  about  seems  to  have  taken  a  sudden 
leave,  for  this  morning  at  daybreak  we  find  the 
ground  white  with  the  first  snow  of  the  season.  A 
cold  north  wind  sweeps  past,  and  as  I  hurry  to  the 
barn,  there  upon  the  barnyard  fence  stands  a  row 
of  gorgeously  colored  cock  pheasants  waiting  for 
their  first  breakfast  of  the  Winter.  These  strutting 
beauties  we  can  rightly  lay  claim  to,  because  we 
raised  them  at  the  Zoo  this  year,  and  though  they 
disappeared  when  the  old  hen  discovered  that  she 
had  been  “gypped”  (for  she  left  them  orphans  at 
the  forest  edge)  returning  to  the  henhouse,  as  is 
the  custom  of  such  foster  mothers  at  the  approach 
of  Fall.  Yes,  they  have  escaped  the  gunners  thus 
far,  and  we  hope  they’ll  stay  close,  otherwise  they 
never  return  again ;  yet,  unlike  some  of 


may 


you 

folks  who  are  pestered  with  the  man-with-the-gun, 
we  are  seldom  bothered  by  having  our  half-domestic 
friends  shot  by  unwelcome  visitors. 

There  seems  just  as  much  to  be  done  now  as  there 
was  before  Thanksgiving,  though  I  had  hoped  for  a 
few  days’  rest  before  I  started  some  of  the  many 
jobs  which  have  been  put  off  all  these  weeks.  There 
seems  no  excuse  for  having  to  putty  in  barn  win¬ 
dows  with  buff  mittens  on,  for  certainly  there  has 
never  been  a  more  delightful  Fall — and  yet  one  can 
only  do  just  about  so  much.  As  I  told  you  last  week. 


It  is  exactly  four  years  since  I  came  to  the  Ark 
Farm ;  naturally  then,  this  gives  me  something  to 
think  about  besides  the  ever-present  work  always 
waiting.  My  first  dinner  here  was  Thanksgiving, 
and  Tippy,  and  I  tried  to  enjoy  it  as  best  we  could, 
but  our  hearts  turned  away  to  fairer  fields  which 
I  am  sure  neither  of  us  will  ever  forget.  Yes,  he 
is  still  with  me ;  happy  I  guess,  because  he  can  be 
here,  and  he  is  still  strong  and  going  well  at  almost 
13  years,  yet  his  eyes  are  slowly  growing  dimmer, 
and"  the  once  shining  coat  of  coal  black  has  faded 
somewhat ;  but  if  you  chance  to  stop  at  the  rustic 
gate  in  front  of  the  house  you  will  find  announce¬ 
ment  of  your  arrival  before  you  have  closed  the 
efir  door. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  his  usefulness  would 
soon  be  past,  but  he  seems  full  of  surprises.  Some 
of  you  may  say  that  a  dog  is  a  dog  anyway,  but 
only  a  few  of  you  have  seen  Tippy,  and  while  I 
hope  some  day  to  own  another  as  good,  that  is  only 
a  remote  possibility.  For  some  years  I  have  thought 
how  nice  it  would  be  if  only  we  might  raise  a  puppy 
from  him,  one  of  the  same  color.  That  should  be 
the  easiest  part  of  it,  but  what  about  the  same  in¬ 
telligence?  Yesterday  Daisy,  a  lovable  little  pure- 
bread  collie,  presented  us  with  a  family  of  little 
Tippies,  and  while  not  one  of  them  is  marked  like 
him,  I  have  already  selected  his  successor,  and  I 
shall  leave  you  to  guess  his  name.  I  took  some  pic¬ 
tures  this  morning  of  father,  mother  and  five  pup¬ 
pies.  If  they  are  good  I  will  send  them  in  with  the 
next  “Ark  Farm  Notes.” 

This  is  the  first  morning  that  we  have  had  a  fire 
in  the  Zoo,  but  all  the  inmates  seem  to  be  asking 
for  it,  and  so  we  will  start  them  off  comfortably  in 
their  Winter  quarters.  We  leave  the  animals  in  the 
Summer  cages  where  visitors  can  see  them  easily 
until  iate  Fall,  and  then  comes  the  “round-up,”  and 
they  are  moved  into  a  long  building  where  they  are 
supplied  with  artificial  heat  until  the  warm  rays  of 
the  April  sun  make  it  safe  to  move  them  back  again. 
The  great  cats  of  the  Sierras  are  hardy  and  remain 


OST  of  us  consider  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  incomplete  without  the  presence 
on  our  festive  board  of  a  plump,  nice¬ 
ly  browned  turkey.  He  occupies  the 
place  of  honor,  and  all  other  foodstuffs 
are  of  supplementary  importance.  Few 
of  us  realize  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  birds  consumed  in  the  thick¬ 
ly  settled  northeastern  section  of  the 
country  are  raised  and  prepared  for 
market  many  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Turkeys  are  the  only  truly  Ameri¬ 
can  of  our  popular  breeds  of  poultry 
and  existed  in  large  flocks,  both  wild 
and  domesticated,  chiefly  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  America  in  1492.  According  to  the 
best  information  available,  it  is  from 
these  flocks  that  all  other  turkeys  now 
in  existence  throughout  the  civilized 
world  have  descended.  They  are  most 
true  to  type  in  their  wild  state. 

The  hotel  or  restaurant  menu  which 
boldly  proclaims  “Roast  Fresh  Killed 
Vermont  Turkey”  is  more  difficult  to 
believe  now  than  in  the  old  days  when 
New  York  and  New  England  produced 
a  majority  of  the  turkeys  consumed 
within  their  borders.  It  is  a  fact  that 
these  States  produce  but  a  limited 
number  of  the  total  consumed.  One 
important  reason  for  the  decreased 
percentage  of  production  was  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  “blackhead”  which  at¬ 
tacked  young  birds,  causing  a  very 
high  mortality  rate  and  making  profit¬ 
able  production  practically  impossible. 
Increasing  success  in  the  control  of 
this  and  other  diseases  has  been  so 
encouraging,  however,  that  many  grow¬ 
ers  are  devoting  more  time,  and  with 
encouraging  success,  to  their  breeding 
and  raising.  It  is  estimated  on  good 
authority  that  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  Massachusetts  grown 
birds  were  marketed  under  the  New 
England  Quality  Products  label,  which 
requires  an  unusual  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  there  were  many 
thousands  of  excellent  quality  produced 


other 
locally. 

Despite  the  comparatively  recent  renewal  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  raising  of  turkeys  in  these  localities, 
the  vast  bulk  of  supply  continues  to  come  from 
Texas,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  This 
makes  our  turkey  none  the  less  desirable,  however, 
except  from  a  sentimental  viewpoint.  Modern 
facilities  have  been  utilized  most  efficiently  by 
growers  and  consignors  in  the  principal  shipping 
States,  and  turkeys  are  delivered  to  our  large  mar¬ 
kets  via  express  refrigerator  cars  a  few  days  after 
they  have  been  killed.  With  few  exceptions  they 
are  of  excellent  quality. 

The  accepted  method  of  procedure  is  to  assemble 
the  various  flocks  at  centralized  points  where  they 
are  killed,  plucked  and  packed  in  barrels  to  an  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  225  to  250  lbs.  These  are  loaded 
about  100  to  125  to  a  ear,  properly  iced  and  dis¬ 
patched  at  express  speed  to  the  various  large  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  then  sold  in  desired  quantities  to 
the  various  dealers  who  either  distribute  them 
through  their  own  retail  organizations  or  sell  to  the 
jobbing  or  retail  trade.  Comparatively  few  of  our 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  turkeys  are  from  cold 
storage  and,  of  course,  the  law  forbids  their  sale 
as  “fresh  killed.” 

In  considering  the  various  activities  in  the  Boston 
fruit  and  produce  market,  perhaps  no  discussion 
could  be  more  timely  than  on  Christmas  trees  and 
trimmings.  Most  of  us  find  these  things  essential 
to  a  proper  observance  of  the  approaching  holidays. 
Few  of  us  know  their  history  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  cost  a  certain  amount  and  that  we  have  de¬ 
pended  upon  our  local  dealer  to  supply  our  needs. 

During  the  past  month  hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children  throughout  Northern  New  England  and 
across  the  border  in  Canada  have  been  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  gathering  material  and  manufacturing 
wreaths,  roping  and  various  other  forms  of  trim¬ 
ming.  Supplies  at  Boston  originate  principally  in 
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Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
Trees  are  felled  by  thousands  and  the 
smaller  ones,  the  family  size  trees,  are 
tied  in  bundles  of  two  or  more  accord¬ 
ing  to  size ;  the  larger  ones  being  left 
single  with  branches  carefully  bent  to 
the  trunk  and  tied  to  prevent  breakage. 

Material  for  wreaths,  roping  and  trim¬ 
ming  is  gathered  and  manufactured,  then 
packed  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  sent  on 
its  way  to  market.  Most  of  our  holly 
and  mistletoe  comes  from  the  Southern 
States.  Few  persons  except  those  actual¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  work  can  appreciate 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  harvest¬ 
ing,  manufacturing,  and  hauling  these 
supplies  to  the  shipping  point  at  which 
they  are  loaded.  Money  received  in  this 
way  often  represents  a  lai’ge  portion  of 
the  total  income  of  many  of  our  north¬ 
ern  friends. 

Shipments  arrive  in  the  market  mostly 
by  carlot,  although  wreaths  and  roping 
in  considerable  quantities  are  received  by 
express.  Occasional  shipments  of  trees 
arrive  from  Maine  by  the  boatload.  A 
very  small  percentage  is  trucked  in  from 
points  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  During  the  10  days  immediate¬ 
ly  preceding  the  day  before  Christmas,  a 
large  portion  of  the  available  space  in  the 
wholesale  market  is  given  over  to  the 
storage  and  display  of  these  greens,  and 
the  market  district  resembles  a  miniature 
forest.  Purchases  are  made  in  quanti¬ 
ties  desired  by  the  various  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
Southern  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  for  disposal  to  individual  buyers. 
Carlot  consignments  are  also  made  to 
points  more  distant.  Wholesale  prices 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  change  as  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  fluctuate. 

Nominal  prices  for  trees  purchased  at 
the  dealer’s  place  of  business  are  mostly 
$1.25  a  bundle  of  two  or  more  according 
to  size.  Sales  by  the  load  are  mostly  $1 
where  delivery  is  made  at  the  car  direct 
to  the  buyer.  Carlot  purchases  are  some¬ 
times  made  at  85  cents  a  bundle.  Large 
individual  trees,  commonly  called  church 
or  community  trees,  usually  range  in 
price  from  $10  to  $30  each. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  at  least  a 
moderate  supply  of  all  trimmings  and 
trees,  due  to  the  lack  of  any  really  severe 
weather.  Each  year  during  the  week  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  Christmas,  the  city 
of  Boston  allows  growers  or  their  sales¬ 
men  to  expose  and  sell  trees  and  trim¬ 
mings  on  South  Market  Street.  Shippers 
have  learned  through  sorrowful  experi¬ 
ence  to  beware  of  last  minute  shipments 
on  consignment.  In  years  past  these  have 
often  arrived  too  late  for  sale  and  thus 
proved  a  liability,  rather  than  an  asset. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

December  is  the  favorite  month  for 
holding  annual  sessions  of  State  Granges, 
and  during  the  present  month  15  of  the 
State  Granges  will  meet.  They  are  :  Del¬ 
aware,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mary¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  The  following  will  hold  their 
annual  election  of  officers  this  month: 
Delaware,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  following  State  Grange  masters 
were  elected  in  October :  California, 
George  Sehlmeyer ;  Michigan.  George^  F. 
Roxburgh;  Nebraska,  C.  L.  Dietz;  Ver¬ 
mont,  A.  W.  Lawrence;  West  Virginia, 
Foster  R.  Hardman.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Nebraska  and  .West  Virginia,  these 
officers  were  all  re-elected. 

January  is  the  meeting  month  for 
Colorado,  Connecticut  and  Idaho  State 
Granges.  New  York  holds  its  annual 
session  the  first  week  in  February.  Ore¬ 
gon.  South  Dakota  and  Washington  meet 
during  the  month  of  roses.  All  other 
State  Granges  are  held  either  in  October 
or  December. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  Juvenile  Grange  and 
the  reports  from  the  various  States  show 
the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  order  to 
be  on  a  more  stable  basis  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Mrs.  Susan  Freestone  of  Inter¬ 
laken.  N.  Y.,  the  national  superintendent 
of  this  department  of  Grange  work,  is 
a  most  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  value 
of  this  work  and  during  her  administra¬ 
tion  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
building  up  the  membership  and  widening 
the  influence  of  the  Juvenile  Grange. 

Two  States,  Ohio  and  New  York,  have 
the  county  system  of  supervision  of  Ju¬ 
venile  Grange  work,  and  as  these  States 
lead  in  Juvenile  membership,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  county  plan  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  system  of  supervision.  The  greatest 
value  of  the  Juvenile  Grange  is  as  a 
field  for  leadership  training.  The  larger 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Juvenile  or¬ 
ganizations  later  graduate  into  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges,  and  the  training  which 
they  have  received  in  the  lower  Grange 
fits' them  most  effectively  for  work  in  the 
parent  Grange.  It  is  the  universal  ver¬ 
dict  that  these  Juvenile  graduates  make 
most  valuable  members  of  the  higher 
Grange  bodies. 

To  stimulate  good  work  in  the  Juve 
nile  Grange  the  honor  system,  so  valuable 
a  feature  in  the  subordinate  Granges,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Juvenile  Granges 
and  the  youngsters  are  in  many  cases 
outdistancing  their  elders  in  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  work.  Honor  certificates 
are  granted  to  the  Juvenile  Granges 
which  have  earned  them  and  the  National 
Grange  and  several  of  the  State  Granges 


offer  banners  and  flags  as  rewards  for 
achievement  by  the  Juveniles. 

The  pi’esent  membership  in  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  of  the  country  is  about  17,- 
000.  During  the  Grange  year  just  end¬ 
ed  128  new  Juvenile  Granges  have  been 
organized,  New  York  State  leading  with 
35,  with  Ohio  in  second  place  with  22  and 
Pennsylvania  third  with  21.  There  are 
now  722  Juvenile  Granges  and  every 
Grange  State  now  has  a  Juvenile  Grange 
but  one,  31  having  one  or  more  Juvenile 
Granges.  Ohio  has  the  largest  member¬ 
ship,  209  Juvenile  Granges  and  4,691 
members.  New  York  has  113  Juvenile 
Granges  and  a  membership  of  3,000. 
Pennsylvania  has  83  Juvenile  Granges 
with  2,403  members;  Washington,  975; 
Michigan,  S20 ;  Oregon,  732;  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  639;  Illinois,  416;  New  Hampshire, 
402  ;  Connecticut,  400 ;  Maine,  300  ;  Kan¬ 
sas,  300;  Wisconsin,  233;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  194  ;  Idaho,  160  ;  Iowa,  154  ;  Mary¬ 
land,  146;  New  Jersey,  145;  Indiana, 
140;  Vermont,  125;  Nebraska,  107 ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  100 ;  California,  85 ;  South  Da¬ 
kota,  60;  Minnesota,  52;  Virginia,  40; 
West  Virginia,  39;  Oklahoma,  30;  Mis¬ 
souri,  30;  North  Carolina,  20. 

In  Pennsylvania  each  of  the  State 
Grange  lady  officers  acts  as  Juvenile 


deputy.  In  Massachusetts  the  members 
of  the  Home  Economic  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  have  charge  of  the  Juve¬ 
nile  work. 

In  addition  to  their  work  in  the  Grange 
sessions,  the  Juveniles  are  branching  out 
into  various  forms  of  community  welfare 
work,  such  as  the  planting  of  trees  in 
developing  State  forestry  work,  making 
exhibits  at  the  local  and  State  fairs,  pre¬ 
senting  plays,  drills,  floats,  etc.,  cleaning 
up  old  rural  cemeteries,  beautifying  the 
Grange  grounds,  making  gifts  of  flowers 
and  fruit  to  the  sick,  and  numerous 
worthwhile  efforts. 


Specialized  Beekeeping 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  far  agri¬ 
cultural  activities  are  falling  into  line 
with  the  present  day  trend  toward  spe¬ 
cialization.  Even  the  ancient  business  of 
honey  production  is  breaking  up  into  a 
group  of  specialized  lines.  We  now  find 
those  who  rear  queen  bees  as  an  exclusive 
business  and  others  who  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  the  breeding  of  bees 
to  be  sold  by  weight  in  cages  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  customers  who  wish  to  buy  bees 
in  quantities.  Some  produce  only  comb 
honey  in  pound  sections  to  cater  to  an 


exclusive  trade,  while  others  offer  their 
product  in  the  extracted  or  liquid  form. 

The  old  time  beekeeper  who  kept  a 
small  apiary  along  with  a  garden,  some 
poultry,  a  little  fruit  and  a  few  cows 
still  remains,  but  he  finds  his  selling 
problem  increasingly  difficult.  His  best 
outlet  is  the  roadside  stand  where  he 
meets  the  consumer  face  to  face.  Group 
buying  is  more  and  more  the  rule  among 
retail  stores,  and  the  man  with  a  thousand 
colonies  of  bees  who  can  offer  a  carload 
of  honey  can  undersell  the  man  whose 
output  is  but  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  pounds. 

Specialization  along  certain  lines  usu¬ 
ally  applies  to  an  entire  region,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Southeast  where  many 
leading  beemen  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Louisiana  devote  their  entire 
business  to  the  sale  of  live  bees.  A 
package  of  live  bees  is,  in  effect,  a 
swarm  shipped  in  a  wire  screen  cage.  On 
arrival  the  customer  treats  it  like  a 


swarm  and  from  it  secures  the  same  re¬ 
sults  that  he  would  from  a  swarm  hived 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  live  bee  busi¬ 
ness  is  of  recent  development  and  has 
reached  large  proportions  within  a  few 
years.  Untold  thousands  of  such  pack¬ 
ages  of  live  bees ‘come  north  each  Spring 
to  harvest  the  honey  crop  in  the  fields 
of  clover  and  Alfalfa.  More  than  ten 
thousand  packages  of  live  bees  enter 
Canada  through  the  one  city  of  Winnipeg. 
Because  conditions  are  especially  favor¬ 
able  for  honey  production  in  the  Plains 
Region,  where  Sweet  clover  is  grown  in 
large  acreage,  the  live  bee  shippers  find 
an  especially  good  market  there.  West¬ 
ern  Canada,  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska 
are  the  biggest  buyers  of  live  bees,  al¬ 
though  they  are  .shipped  to  every  North¬ 
ern  State  and  province  of  Canada  where 
honey  production  is  profitable. 

This  specialization  has  come  about 
quite  naturally,  since  the  South,  with 
its  long  seasons  and  slow  honey  flows,  is 
especially  favorable  for  the  breeding  of 
bees,  while  the  North,  with  its  short 
season  and  intensive  honey  flow,  is  far 
better  for  honey  production.  It  thus 


comes  about  that  the  beekeeper  in  each 
location  can  do  the  things  best  suited 
to  his  environment  and  profit. 

One  beekeeper  of  my  acquaintance  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  during  the  past 
season  shipped  more  than  ten  thousand 
packages  of  live  bees  to  his  northern 
trade.  Another  acquaintance  who  lives  in 
Montana,  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  pro¬ 
duced  five  carloads  of  extracted  honey. 
Thus  has  beekeeping  entered  the  class  of 
commercial  enterprises  which  may  be 
classed  as  big  business. 

More  and  more  we  are  confronted  by 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  pressure  of 
present  day  economic  conditions  by  a 
bigger  volume  of  output  at  a  less  cost 
per  unit.  By  means  of  better  pasture, 
more  bees  and  better  and  more  efficient 
equipment,  the  Montana  beernau  is  able 
to  meet  the  handicap  of  falling  prices  and 
thus  maintain  an  income  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  his  family.  In 
like  manner,  the  southern  shipper  of 
live  bees  faces  the  same  conditions  by 
selling  more  packages  at  less  per  package. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  what  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  of  this  mad  pace  will  be. 
There  certainly  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
we  cannot  go.  Personally  I  remember 
with  great  pleasure  the  little  apiary  of 
less  than  a  hundred  hives  which  furnished 
the  living  for  my  grandfather.  True  he 
milked  a  few  cows,  kept  a  few  hens  and 
had  a  small  orchard  and  berry  patch.  He 
always  had  a  little  money  to  meet  any 
needs  and  usually  could  be  depended  upon 
to  loan  to  his  neighbors  who  conducted 
more  pretentious  enterprises.  He  had 
time  for  his  books  and  papers,  his  church 
and  his  neighbors.  He  lived  a  happy  and 
contented  life,  rich  in  enjoyment,  although 
he  was  frugal  in  his  expenditures.  As  I 
look  back  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  ex¬ 
changed  the  leisure  and  comfort  of  a 
quiet  and  pleasant  life  for  considerable 
haste  and  noise.  I  am  afraid  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  not  profited  so  much 
by  the  exchange.  frank  c.  Bellett. 

Illinois. 


More  Plants  for  a  Shady 
Place 

On  page  1276  is  given  a  list  of  plants 
which  grow  in  the  shade.  Where  the 
shade  is  from  a  building  or  wall  there 
are  many  things  that  will  grow.  Where 
it  is  from  trees  the  lower  limbs  can  some¬ 
times  be  trimmed  so  as  to  let  in  more 
light.  I  have  two  such  spots  in  my 
borders,  and  the  following  things  grow 
there.  Ferns  are  not  flowers  but  they 
make  splendid  backgrounds.  All  the  woods 
things  will  grow  of  course.  Bloodroot, 
Trilliums  (Trillium  grandiflorum  is 
most  showy)  ;  the  western  dog-tooth  vio¬ 
lets  or  Erythroniums,  Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
baneberry.  Arbutus,  pink  lady’s-slippers 
and  wood  lilies;  the  last  three  only  if 
the  soil  is  very  sour.  Other  low-growing, 
shade-tolerant  plants  are  Arabis,  bugle 
(Ajuga),  and  the  plumy  bleeding-heart 
or  pink  Dutchman’s  breeches  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  The  showy  bleeding- 
heart,  the  perennial  lupines,  the  monk’s- 
hoods,  all  the  true  lilies  except  Lillium 
candidum  and  the  Nankeen  lily.  Tiger 
lilies  and  Aconitum  Napellus  are  especi¬ 
ally  good  planted  together. 

The  scarlet  Monarda  blossoms,  perhaps 
not  quite  so  freely  as  in  the  sun.  Moun¬ 
tain  fringe  will  become  a  nuisance  there 
if  you  don’t  watch  out.  Most  daffodils 
will  grow  there  and  for  two  or  three 
years  I  have  had  the  yellow  peony  Prim- 
evere  growing  there.  Most  peonies  will 
endure  a  good  deal  of  shade.  Then  there 
are  the  garden  Tradescantias  or  widow’s 
tears,  in  blue,  pink  and  white,  one  of  the 
forget-me-nots,  Myosostis  palustris,  I 
think;  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  all  the 
Aquilegias,  most  Campanulas,  and  most 
of  the  Anemones. 

No  doubt,  there  are  others  that  I 
don’t  recall  at  the  moment,  but  surely 
no  one  need  be  deterred  from  gardening 
because  lie  has  so  much  shade. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GARDEN  WOMAN. 


Cement  for  Iron 

A  cement  for  iron  boilers,  furnaces  and 
stoves  that  make  a  so-called  rust  joint  is 
often  very  valuable  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  the  following  is  easily  made  and 
applied :  Take  common  iron  filings  and 
mix  about  one-eighth  of  a  powdered  sul¬ 
phur  with  it  in  a  dry  state.  Mix  with 
water  and  very  small  amount  of  common 
molasses  to  make  it  sticky.  Use  thick, 
like  putty  for  stopping  the  holes,  but  do 
not  mix  any  except  for  immediate  use,  as 
it  gets  warm  or  hot  immediately  and  then 
begins  to  set  or  harden.  After  it  once 
dries  it  will  be  found  as  hard  as  the  metal 
itself.  h.  av.  H. 


A  committee  of  five  usually  consists 
of  the  man  who  does  the  work,  three 
others  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  one  to 
bring  in  a  minority  report. — Royal  Ar¬ 
canum  Bulletin. 


Feeding  sugar  syrup. to  live  bees  in  cages  to  support  them  until  they  can  go  to  the 

fields  for  honey 


Establishing  a  new  apiary  with  live  bees  received  in  cages  from  the  South 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


He  Belonged.  —  Did  you  hear  about 
the  stranger  who  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  official  board  of  a  certain  church? 
Well,  you  see  this  man  dropped  into 
church  and  stuck  it  out  through  a  long 
dry  sermon.  Near  the  close  of  the  service 
the  minister  announced  that  there  would 
be  a  meeting  of  the  board  right  after  the 
closing  hymn  in  the  side  room  nearby. 
When  the  officials  gathered  in  this  room 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised  and  up¬ 
set  when  they  saw  this  stranger  there.  It 
was  a  little  embarrassing  to  have  this  en¬ 
tire  stranger  there  and  the  minister 
hemmed  and  hawed  a  bit  and  intimated 
to  him  that  they  were  having  a  business 
meeting.  “You  are  planning  to  attend 
our  meeting?”  he  asked.  “I  certainly  am,” 
quoth  the  man.  “You  gave  notice  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
‘bored’  and,  if  there  is  anyone  here  that 
was  any  more  bored  during  the  sermon 
than  I  was,  I  would  like  to  know  who 
he  is !” 

Under  the  Bed. — No,  it  is  not  a  case 
of  a  man  under  the  bed  this  time.  The 
Parson  was  up  on  the  back  porch  and 
thought  it  had  a  queer  look  under 
Charles’  bed.  On  further  looking,  if 
there  wasn't  his  wonderful  Fall  harvest 
of  hiekorynuts.  He  sees  them  every 
night  when  he  turns  in  and  he  sees  them 
every  morning  when  he  piles  out.  They 
are  his,  and  how  much  pleasure  he  has 
had  getting  them.  Heaven  knows  how 
many  times  he  went  over  to  the  trees.  He 
got  hold  of  an  old  Boy  Scout  knapsack 
somewhere,  and  he  used  to  get  them  in 
that.  He  can  quickly  grab  a  handful  in 
the  morning  and  if  he  slips  out  to  the 
shed  before  school,  you  can  guess  lie  is 
out  there  cracking  those  hickories  in  the 
iron  vise.  He  has  a  bureau  with  his  own 
things,  as  every  boy  should  have,  and  lets 
no  one  interfere  with  it  or  touch  it.  He 
has  been  doing  a  great  trapping  this  Fall, 
generally  assisted  by  anywhere  from 
three  to  seven  of  the  neighboring  boys, 
but  the  only  results  so  far  seem  to  have 
been  one  rat  and  one  mouse. 

Harvest  Home. — Did  you  have  a  Har¬ 
vest  Home  service  in  your  church  this 
year?  The  Parson  hopes  so.  However, 
he  admits  that  one  of  his  churches  where 
he  lias  been  for  six  years  never  bad  one 
till  this  year.  You  see  one  of  the  city 
churches  where  we  all  attended  service 
a  Sunday  last  Winter  thought  of  the  idea 
of  our  gathering  the  farm  products  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  a  line  idea  and  worked  to 
perfection.  First  we  had  Harvest  Home 
Sunday  down  in  the  country  church  and 
they  brought  the  greatest  lot  of  the  linest 
of  stuff.  One  man  brought  ears  of  his 
prize  corn  with  the  blue  ribbon  right  on 
it.  Some  of  the  ladies  brought  canned 
goods.  Then  the  next  Sunday  we  had 
Harvest  Home  Day  up  in  the  village 
church.  A  still  greater  amount  of  good 
things  came  in  here.  What  finer  to  put 
in  the  chancel,  than  these  wonderful  gifts 
of  God?  Then  all  the  things  were  taken 
down  to  the  city  church — 20  miles  from 
there.  From  the  city  church  they  were 
given  out  to  those  needy  and  out  of  work. 
Thus  the  big  farms  and  the  farms  of  the 
lonely  road  connected  up  with  the  coun- 
trv  church  and  then  both  were  linked  up 
with  the  city  church  and  the  city  people. 
The  people  of  this  same  church  gave  the 
Parson  over  $200  to  hell)  buy  the  very 
car  that  brought  the  stuff  down.  The 
greatest  loss  in  church  work  is  said  to  be 
from  the  country  to  the  city.  But  these 
farm  folk  now  feel  they  have  both  a 
country  and  a  city  church,  and  each 
church  is  glad  to  help  the  other. 

Those  Spare  Ribs. — And  the  church 
boys  and  the  Parson  will  be  going  down 
to  the  country  woods  now  soon  to  get  the 
greens  for  the  church  Christmas  trim¬ 
mings.  The  Parson  has  butchered  one 
cow  and  two  pigs  already,  and  the  spare 
ribs  are  ready  anytime.  He  saw  a  man 
over  east  part  of  the  State  the  other  day 
that  began  to  jolly  the  Parson  about  those 
spare-rib  parties  the  boys  and  he  had  last 
year.  He  claimed  he  kept  track  and 
those  two  hogs  the  Parson  killed  had 
three  and  one-half  miles  of  ribs. 

Unemployment. — What  a  time  we  are 
all  having  over  this  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion,  and  one  thing  the  country  has  cer¬ 
tainly  learned — that  it  is  not  always  any 
one  party  or  any  one  piece  of  legislation 
that  can  guarantee  good  times.  The  quick 
and  easy  machine  production  of  enormous 
quantity  of,  goods,  the  letting  go  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  men, 
because  machinery  has  taken  their  place, 
creates  a  problem  such  as  the  world  has 
never  faced  before.  Just  this  year  the 
whole  situation  is  made  worse  by  high- 
power  salesmen  getting  so  many  people 
to  spend  all  they  earned  last  year  and  all 
they  would  earn  this  year  on  the  future 
payment  plan.  No  one  can  keep  on  for¬ 
ever  spending  more  than  they  earn  or 
disregarding  the  fact  that  they  may  not 
always  earn  so  much. 

Chopping  Wood. — In  this  town  quite 
a  lot  of  people  are  giving  1  per  cent 


of  their  wages  and  it  amounts  to  far 
more  than  one  would  think.  With  this 
money  we  hire  work  done  of  all  sorts  for 
the  good  of  the  city ;  75  men  go  out  chop¬ 
ping  in  woodlots  where  owners  are  glad 
to  have  them  cleaned  up,  and  this  wood 
is  carted  by  the  city  trucks  to  people  who 
can  work  it  up  in  their  backyards,  and 
this  saves  us  giving  out  coal  slips.  Other 
men  are  working  around  the  parks  and 
cleaning  up  several  places  that  can  be 
used  for  park  purposes  next  Summer. 
When  the  weather  is  warm  enough  they 
work  on  the  roads.  However,  this  is  only 
temporary  in  a  way,  and  a  lot  of  these 
men  will  never  find  work  again  at  their 
old  jobs.  Factories  took  occasion  and  ex¬ 
cuse  of  hard  times  to  lay  off  a  lot  of 
what  might  be  called  border  men,  and 
they  are  laid  off  permanently.  Then,  too, 
if  people  are  going  to  work  only  a  few 
days  a  week  and  a  few  hours  a  day,  what 
are  they  going  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
time? 

Recreation  Exposition.  —  Right  in 
this  line  there  is  to  be  a  wonderful  re¬ 
creation  exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
next  Spring,  on  the  grounds  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition.  This  is  to  be  the 
biggest  thing  in  its  line  ever  undertaken. 
Already  30  foreign  countries  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  of  taking  part.  Of 
course  it  would  be  better  if  people  didn’t 
have  to  work  so  much  of  the  ti-me  and 
had  time  for  leisure  and  play  and  reading 


A  Constructive  Policy  for 
Rural  Schools 

[Address  of  F.  H.  Selden,  Principal 
of  Hillerest  School,  Lundys  Lane,  Pa., 
at  annual  meeting  of  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
December  3]. 

Part  I 

In  attempting  to  formulate  a  construc¬ 
tive  policy  for  rural  schools  and  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  one-teacher  schools,  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  I  recognize  that  you 
have  your  own  special  problems  with 
which  I  am  not  fully  familiar.  I  have 
tried  to  inform  myself  regarding  the 
work  of  your  organization,  what  it  has 
done  and  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
it  to  do.  I  have  spent  considerable  time 
reviewing  the  various  reports  and  other 
printed  matter  produced  by  your  State 
department.  This  has  given  me  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  of  your  local  condition, 
but  not  enough  to  assure  me  that  all 
important  factors  have  been  considered. 
On  the  other  hand  the  suggestions  that 
I  bring  to  you  are  not  the  result  of  a 
narrow  view  of  a  present  and  passing 
condition,  but  rather  the  result  of  many 
years  of  teaching  and  fitting  teachers  for 
rural  schools,  high  schools,  and  higher 
institutions. 

From  this  experience  these  suggestions 
have  grown  little  by  little,  and  have  been 
tried  out  under  conditions  that  leave  no 
question  about  their  successful  use  in 
situations  with  which  I  am  fully  familiar. 
However,  this  may  not  apply  to  New 
York  State,  for  you  have  a  department 
that  is  recognized  throughout  the  country 
as  being  the  most  arbitrary  of  any  in 
the  United  States,  a  special  problem  that 
must  be  worked  out  by  unusual  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts. 


appropriation.  In  this  first  element  of  a 
constructive  policy  you  have  done  well 
and  deserve  great  credit,  but  you  cannot 
stop  at  this  part  of  the  work.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  if  this  money  is  to 
be  used  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
rural  boys  and  girls,  that  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  that  forced  the  appropriation  must 
compel  its  expenditure  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  one-teacher  schools.  To 
leave  the  expenditure  of  this  fund  in  the 
control  of  those  who  did  not  desire  the 
appropriation  will  certainly  result  in  its 
use  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  less 
likely  a  continuation  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  other  way.  The  ‘rural 
people,  if  they  are  to  retain  their  schools, 
must  go  still  further  in  determining  the 
operation  of  these  schools. 

As  we  look  at  this  group  of  pictures, 
the  results  of  the  neglect  and  malad¬ 
ministration  of  the  State  department,  we 
have  little  to  fear  in  attempting  to  im¬ 
prove  the  rural  schools.  We  could  not  do 
worse  if  we  tried.  So  complete  has  been 
the  neglect  of  these  schools  by  those  who 
have  dominated  them  for  many  years  that 
the  State  Department  can  have  no  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  to  base  objection  to  the 
rural  people  asserting  their  inherent  right 
to  a  share  in  the  control  of  their  own 
schools. 

But  more  than  this,  there  is  a  duty 
before  us  as_  well  as  an  opportunity. 
Mr.  John  Finley,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  tells  us,  “Farm 
life  is  inherently  the  nourisher  oj:  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  the  sense  that  it  tends  to 
develop  self  reliance,  initiative,  and  in¬ 
dependent  judgment  and  action,  along 
-with  neighborly  respect  and  unconde¬ 
scending  charity.  The  greatest  problem 
in  our  country,  that  no  longer  has  geo¬ 
graphical  frontiers,  is  to  keep  in  their 
vigor  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  frontiers¬ 
men,  the  pioneers,  and  early  settlers. 
It.  is  the  life  with  its  roots  in  the  ground 
that  has  given  us  our  leaders,”  says  Mr. 
I  inley. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  al¬ 
though  every  thoughtful  student  of  social 
affairs  recognizes,  as  does  the  editor 
quoted  above,  that  it  is  “life  with  its 
roots  in  the  ground  that  has  given  us 
our  leaders,’  that  for  some  years,  we,  as 
a  nation,  have  been  allowing  these  roots 
to  dry  up  and  wither  away. 

As  has  been  shown  by  documentary 
evidence  found  in  the  Documentary 
History  of  American  Industrial  Society 
and  quoted  by  the  eminent  Sir  Michael 
Sadler  in  his  lecture  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  public  school  system  in  its 
present  form  and  ideals  of  universal  edu¬ 
cation  was  sprouted  in  the  soil  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  pioneer  life  and  its  roots  de¬ 
pended  upon  this  soil  for  a  generation  or 
more  for  growth  and  fruitage.  But.  with 
the  many  burdens  of  pioneer  life,  those 
who_  were  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  idea  of  universal  public  schools  soon 
delegated  their  operation  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  others.  At  first  those  who  were 
assigned  these  tasks  gave  much  honor  and 
credit  to  the  work,  no  doubt  largely  be¬ 
cause  they  were  constantly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of,  if  not  an  actual  part  of,  the 
pioneer  life  of  the  day.  Time  and  chang¬ 
ing  social  conditions  have  gradually 
lessened  this  influence  until  it  has  ceased 
or  nearly  ceased  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Those  in  control  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  in  many  (States  have  forgotten  that 
the  one-teacher  rural  school  has  an  abid¬ 
ing  place  in  American  life,  a  place  that 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  tvpe. 
From  it  we  must  ever  draw  that  nourish¬ 
ing  life  that  keeps  the  highest  ideals  of 
democracy  firmly  rooted  in  a  fertile  soil 
that  will  hold  the  whole  tree  of  national 
life  safe  against  every  destructive  wind. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  rural 
people  have  a  duty,  a  most  important 
duty,  in  regard  to  public  education.  That 
duty  is  to  supply  the  fundamental  nour¬ 
ishment  for  a  democratic  system  of  public 
education.  From  the  ideals  ever  present 
in  rural  life  must  come  the  fundamental 
constructive  policy  of  public  education 
today  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Our  next  step  is  to  determine  where  to 
begin.  It  is  a  long  time  that  the  common 
people  have  neglected  their  duty  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  Many  a  promising  youth 
•has  fallen  by  the  way  because  of  this 
neglect.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  present 
conditions  in  public  education  by  the 
writings  of  those  eminent  in  school  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs,  we  can  but  believe 
that  chaos  reigns  as  ten  thousand  execu¬ 
tives  quarrel  over  the  spoils  of  a  two- 
billion  dollar  school  budget.  It  is  not 
possible  to  quiet  this  turmoil  at  once  and 
bring  perfect  order  into  our  public  schools. 
We  must  carefully  search  for  the  most 
desirable  place  at  which  to  begin. 

Often  it  has  been  said,  “As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  .school.”  Whether  this 
is  absolutely  true  or  not,  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  is  great,  and  we  may  well 
begin  our  upward  drive  for  better  schools 
by  a  constructive  policy  for  better  teach¬ 
ers.  We  do  not,  however,  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  some  of  the  rural 
schools  teachers  of  the  highest  type, 
teachers  whose  work  is  so  superior  as  to 
merit  only  the  highest  praise.  What  is 
now  needed  is  to  see  that  the  rural 
teachers  approach  the  standard  of  the 
present  best. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Flapper  :  “Don’t  you  speak  to  him 
any  more?”  Ditto:  “No!  Whenever  I 
pass  him  I  give  him  the  geological  sur¬ 
vey.”  “Geological  survey?”  “Yes,  that’s 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  stony 
stare.” — Kansas  Sour  Owl. 


The  Mill  Dam 


and  seeing  the  world.  But  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  obtain  a  more  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
Naturally  enough  the  comparatively  few 
who  hold  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world  and  consequently  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  world,  are  not  crazy  to 
order  themselves  to  divvy  up — and  there 
you  ai’e.  This  is  too  great  an  economic 
subject  and  too  deep  to  go  into  here. 

Recreation. — The  Parson  has  attend¬ 
ed  again  the  annual  New  England  Con¬ 
ference  in  Boston.  He  paid  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  the  section  on  recreation.  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  “industry”  lias 
grown  in  the  last  few  years.  There  is 
now  over  $700,000,000  invested  in  it.  The 
recreation  people  who  come  into  New 
England  leave  over  $500,000,000  a  year. 
The  amount  left  in  the  State  of  Maine  is 
more  than  the  value  of  all  the  agricultural 
crops.  Only  20  cents  of  the  Summer 
boarder  dollar  goes  to  the  boarding  place : 
25  cents  goes  to  retail  stores;  7S  per 
cent  come  by  auto  and  11  per  cent  by 
train,  the  rest  by  boat  and  bus.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit  of  all  came  in  the  number  of 
those  who  not  only  buy  Summer  homes  in 
the  country  but  who  buy  homes  and  come 
there  to  live  all  the  time. 

Christmas. — Yes,  Christmas  will  soon 
be  here  and  the  Parson  hopes  that  in 
many  churches  and  schools  that  piece 
he  likes  so  much  will  be  spoken,  “When 
Christmas  came  to  our  house  and  never 
went  away.”  It  was  printed  again  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year.  The  Parson 
has  learned  most  of  it  himself  and  is 
forever  saying  it  over  to  himself,  or  at 
least  parts  of  it.  Two  big  boxes  of 
Christmas  things  have  already  arrived 
from  a  rich  city  church  and  a  woman 
just  phoned  while  the  Parson  was  writ¬ 
ing  this  about  some  skates.  Then,  too, 
somebody  gave  the  Parson  some  money 
just  for  sleds  the  other  day.  You  know 
the  Parson  wants  every  family  in  New 
England  to  have  a  sled  to  slide  to  school 
on.  It  is  a  paragraph  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  every  child  in  New  England. 
We  had  54  at  the  tables  down  in  the  old 
church  in  the  woods  the  Sunday  after 
Thanksgiving.  After  digging  a  full  half 
bushel  of  squirrel  nests  out  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  “Bill”  (who  is  still  with  us,  did  it), 
the  stoves  went  as  though  they  were  new. 
If  only  you  all  could  have  been  there. 


That  any  change  tending  to  loosen  this 
grip  of  the  higher  institutions  and  teacher 
training  schools  in  their  use  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  as  an  excuse  for  their  forcing 
attendance  and  virtually  forcing  state 
support,  will  meet  with  the  most  united 
and  bitter  opposition,  is  certain.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  doing  a  noble  and  most 
creditable  work.  With  excellent  purpose 
you  have  taken  up  the  tasks  that  needed 
immediate  attention  and  have  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  your  credit.  Through  these 
years  of  labor  for  the  rural  schools  you 
have  not  only  solidified  your  organization 
and  made  its  influence  felt,  but  have 
discovered  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  rural 
schools  and  a  laqk  of  respect  for  rural 
people  on  the  part  of  those  who  now 
control  the  public  schools. 

What  better  proof  of  this  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  local  schools  need  be  given 
than  this  page  of  illustrations  (exhibits 
page  from  “New  York  State  Education” 
showing  eight  neglected  rural  schools). 
These  run-down  and  neglected  one-room 
schools  have  been  in  the  State  for  years 
while  the  Commissioner  and  his  assis¬ 
tants  have  been  going  about  the  state 
supposedly  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
schools.  Yet  no  noticeable  interest  have 
they  taken  in  these  schools  by  way  of 
providing  them  with  a  reasonable  share 
of  State  funds.  Neither  have  they  shown 
a  disposition  to  provide  competent  teach¬ 
ers  or  adjust  the  work  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  communities. 

And  why  this  neglect?  Because  the 
State  Department  knows  that  if  the  one- 
teacher  schools  were  given  a  just  share 
of  State  appropriations  and  permitted 
properly  qualified  teachers,  the  work  done 
in  them  would  be  so  .superior  to  that  of 
the  consolidated  schools  as  to  render  fur¬ 
ther  consolidations  impossible.  With  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  one-teacher 
schools  showing  superior  training  and 
passing  those  from  the  consolidated 
schools  as  they  advance  to  higher  grades, 
the  glamor  of  the  big  building,  the  school 
Ibus,  and  the  large  numbers  would  shrink 
into  insignificance.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  you  must  take  up  an 
aggressive  and  constructive  policy. 

Through  your  organization,  against  the 
strongest  opposition  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  you  have  secured  an  appropriation 
for  these  one-teacher  schools.  Soon  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  force  another 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

December  11,  1930. 

MILK 

December  8 :  Leaguse-pool :  Class  1,  3 
per  cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.70  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.01 ;  215, 
$1.80;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.00. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy 

.$0.34  @$0.34  % 

Extra  5(2  score . 

.331/2 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .29  V,  @ 

.321/2 

Seconds  . 

.  .27  @ 

-281/2 

Lower  grades  . 

.25  @ 

.26 

Ladles  . 

.  .25  @ 

.29V> 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .17  @ 

.24 

Renovated  . 

-  .291/2  @ 

.30 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.  .36  @ 

.361/2 

Extra  . 

•35  V). 

Firsts . 

.  .32i/o  @ 

.35 

Seconds  . 

.  .30  @ 

.32 

Centralized  . . 

.  .27  @ 

-311/2 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  . 

.$0.21  @$0.22i/o 

Fresh,  specials  . . . . 

.21 

Fresh  fancy  . 

.20 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk 

.20 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.  .IS  1/2  @ 

Fresh  . . 

.  .17  %  @ 

.18 

1  >aisies,  fresh  fancy  .  . 

.  .17%  @ 

.18 

1930  cured  . 

.  .18%  @ 

.20 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.18% 

June . 

.  .20  @ 

.21 

Other  States,  daisies  .  . 

.IS 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  .. 

.$0,381/2  @$0.40 

Average  extras . 

.  .33  @ 

.34 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .30  @ 

.32 

Firsts . 

.  .28  @ 

.29 

Pullets . 

.  .24  @ 

.27 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  .31  @ 

.36 

Mixed  colors  . 

.  .34  @ 

.42 

Gathered  best . 

.  .35  @ 

.36 

Fair -to  good  . 

.  .20  @ 

.30 

Storage  best  . 

.  .24  @ 

.25% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .14  @ 

.17 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . 

•  •  •  • 

.  $0.29@$0.32 

Fair  to  good  . 

•  •  .  • 

.  .23  @ 

.27 

Roosters  . 

.... 

.  .14  @ 

.20 

Fowls  . 

.... 

.  .1S@ 

.27 

1  lucks  . 

.... 

,14@ 

22 

Geese  . 

.... 

.  .10@ 

.14 

Turkeys — Dry 

Maryland,  young  toms 

.... 

.  .32  @ 

.39 

Hens  . 

.  .32  @ 

.38 

Mediums  . 

.... 

.  .25@ 

.29 

.  .25  @ 

.27 

Hens  . 

.  . . . 

.  .26  @ 

.28 

Virginia,  young  toms  . 

.... 

.  .31  @ 

.37 

Tlpuft  . 

31  @ 

.36 

Mediums  . 

. . . . 

.  .24  @ 

.27 

<  lid  toms  . 

.... 

.  .24  @ 

.27 

Hens  . 

.... 

.25  @ 

.28 

Northwestern  <fc  Mt.  States— 

Young  toms  . 

.... 

.  .30@ 

.36 

T  T  pus  T  T . 

.  .30  (a) 

.35 

Mediums  . 

.  .22  @ 

.26 

Western,  young  toms  . 

.... 

.  .30@ 

.35 

1 Ten  s  . 

30  @ 

.34 

Mediums  . 

.  .22  (a) 

.25 

( )L1  tnms . 

23  @ 

.26 

Hens  . 

.  .24  (a) 

.27 

Southwestern,  young  toms  ..  .28(5)  .33 

liens  . 28(5)  .32 

Mediums  . 21  (5)  .24 

Old  toms  . 22(5)  .25 

Hens  . 23(5)  .20 


Teed,  3  to  4c  under  dry. 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


.30(5)  .55 

2.00(5)  3.00 
1.50@  1.75 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . . 

. .  .15  @  .25 
. .  .12(57)  .13 

I  hicks  . 

Geese  . . 

.  .  .20(57)  .25 
.  .  .20(57)  .25 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. .  .12  (O')  .20 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . . 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 
Del.  and  Md.,  bskt.  . .  . 

.  .  3.50 @  3.75 
.  .  3.25@  5.50 
.  .50(70  2.25 

. .  1.25 @  1.50 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . . 

Bulls 

,  .$7.75@10.25 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

.  .14.00(5014.50 
.  .10.00(0)15.00 
.  .  3.00@  4.50 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.14@$0.16 

Good  to  choice . 10(5)  .12 


Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 3.00(5)  9.00 

Pigs,  15  to  25  lbs . 10(5)  .18 

Steers,  100  lbs . 10.00(5)22.00 

Bulls  . 11.00(5)12.00 

Cows  . 10.00(5)12.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bn . $0.50(5)$0.60 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10(5)  .20 

Cabbage,  ton  . 25.00(5)28.00 

Carrots,  bu . 05(5)  .85 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@  2.25 


Celery,  doz . 

Knob  Celery,  100  bclis.  . . 

. .  8.00@12.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.  .  1.75@  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu  . 

.  .  1 .00 @  2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

.  .  5.00 @  6.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

.  .  .75@  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . .  . 

Onions,  Orange  County, 

yellow,  50-lb.  bag  . 

.00@  .75 

Parsnips,  bu . 

.75@  .85 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  .  1.00@  2.50 

Radishes,  100  bobs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

.  .  .50 @  1.00 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 

,75@  1.75 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  .50@  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  2.00@  3.00 

dried  beans — • Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

.$6.25  @$7.50 

I  *ea  . 

.  5.50@  5.75 

Red  kidney  . 

.  9.50@  9.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  .  .  . 

Wealthy  . 

.  2.00 @  4.50 

Alexander  . 

.  1.75@  4.00 

Greening  . 

.  2.00@  6.50 

Baldwin  . 

.  .  2.00@  5.00 

Spy  . 

.  2.50@  5.50 

Pears,  bu . 

.  L00@  2.25 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

.  1.75@  3.50 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 

.  .40@  .50 

ITAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  . 

828.00@29.00 

No.  2  . 

.25.00  @27.00 

No.  3  . 

.  22.00  @24.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.22. 00  @25.00 

14.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu.  .  .  . 

. $0.99% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

. 91% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

. 4 1  % 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago.  No.  2  red  .... 

$0.77% 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark  . $0. 

72  @  .77 

No.  2  diard . 

71  @  .76 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 

77  @  .80 

Winnipeg — 

No.  1  northern . 

.60 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  tb . 

.$0.45@$0.48 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .55  @  .60 

Gathered  . 

.45@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.35  @  .45 

Chickens  . 

.  .35@  .38 

.  .30  @  .35 

Capons  . 

.  .4S@  .50 

Apples,  doz . 

-  ,30@  .35 

Oranges,  doz . 

.  .35  @  .70 

Potatoes,  peek  . 

.35@  .40 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.  .03 @  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .15@  .20 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.)  ' 

There  have  been  few  changes  on  the  Boston 
Produce  Markets  worthy  of  note  during  the  past 
week.  Cabbage  was  in  lighter  supply  and  prices 
recovered  sharply  from  their  unusually  low 
previous  range.  Cucumbers  were  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  higher.  The  wool  market  was  dull  and 
inactive.  Eggs  declined  sharply. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  Baldwins,  50c  to  .$1;  few, 
$1.25.  McIntosh  ord.,  50c  to  $1.  Best  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy,  small  lots.  $2; 
very  few  higher.  Various  odd  varieties,  ord., 
50c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  slow  demand.  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box 

Cabbage.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  improved. 
Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.;  N.  Y.  Danish, 
$1.50  to  $1.05  100-lb.  sacks. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  50  to  05c  std.  bu.  box.  Calil'.. 
erts.,  bchd.,  few  sales,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  Earlv  Blacks,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Howes, 
$2.50  to  $3  %  -bill .  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  best,  $10  to  $12;  me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1,  $5  to  $0  std.  bu.  box.;  Fla.,  h.h., 
$1.25  to  $2  doz.;  outdoor,  $2.50  to  $3  bu.  liamp. 

Kale. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  50  to 
75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  heads,  h.h.,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $3.50  to  $4  crt.;  Ariz., 
erts.,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Onions.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25;  few  best.  $1.50  1  00  lbs.  Mich., 
bags,  $1.25  to  $1.35.  N.  Y.,  mostly  $1.35  to 
$1.50  100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.80  bag.  P.  E.  I., 
Mts.,  $2  to  $2.10  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good, 
40  to  50  bclis.,  h.h.,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 
Texes,  erts.,  $1.50  to  $2  100  belts. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  $1  to  .$1.15  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady.  Native  Turban  and  Marrow,  mostly  00 
to  75c  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard.  1  to  114c  lb. 

Tomatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.li.,  10  to  15c  lb.;  Ohio,  li.h.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  8-lb.  bskt.;  Calif.,  lugs,  poor  to  ord.,  50c 
to  $1. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy  on  medium  and  lower 
grades,  demand  slow,  market  weak  except  on 
best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26;  eastern,  $18.50  to 
$23.50;  clover  mixed,  red.  $25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
30%c;  firsts,  31  to  3514c;  seconds,  28  to  30c  lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  42c;  white  extras,  39  to  41c; 
fresh  eastern.  35  to  38c  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed.  Market  steady,  demand 
good  on  good  stock;  fowl.  4  to  5  lbs.,  24  to 
28e:  3  to  314  lbs.,  21  to  22c;  broilers,  small.  32 
to  33c;  large,  26  to  28c.  Chickens,  24  to  28c; 
native,  30  to  32c;  roosters,  20  to  21c;  live  fowl, 
23  to  25c;  chickens,  23  to  25c;  Leghorns.  18  to 
20c:  broilers.  23  to  26c;  roosters,  16  to  18c  lb. 

Clieeso. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 


27  to  28c;  N.  Y..  fresh,  19  to  23c;  western, 
held,  24  to  26c;  fresh,  19  to  20c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea.  $6.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  -white,  $6.50  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $8:  Red  Kidney,  $9  to  $9.50; 
Lima,  $10.50  to  $11  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  dull,  demand  limited,  prices 
generally  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  28  to  29c; 
clothing,  25  to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  28  to 
29c;  clothing,  25  to  26c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to  74c; 
clothing,  60  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing,  63  to 
67c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing,  52 
to  55c:  clothing,  37  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing, 
48  to  51c;  clothing,  43  to  45c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  72  to  74c;  clothing,  62  to  65c;  %  blood, 
<  ontbing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  59  to  62c;  % 
blood,  combing,  57  to  60c;  clothing,  52  to  55c; 
%>  blood,  combing,  55  to  56c;  clothing,  47  to  50c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  50c  higher  than 
last,  week,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $8.50 
to  $9.  , 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers  bare¬ 
ly  normal,  bulls  very  light,  cows  mostly  $1 
higher  and  vealers  steady  to  50c  and  $1  higher; 
bulls  fully  $1  higher;  demand  fairly  active  for 
all  classes. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $5.50  to  $7.50. 

Sheep.  —  Supply  lambs  very  light,  market 
mostly  50c  higher,  demand  good.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down, 
$7.50  to  $10;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5 
to  $7.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  firm 
with  a  week  ago;  some  sales  $5  to  $10  higher; 
demand  fairly  active.  Choice,  head,  $160  to 
$180;  good,  $125  to  $160;  medium,  $60  to  $80; 
common,  $30  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  have  had  a  drop  of  several  cents,  while 
poultry  is  holding  steady.  Better  grade  ap¬ 
ples  are  firm,  with  others  easy. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  39  to  40e;  tubs,  37  to  38c; 
firsts,  34  to  36c;  undergrades,  30c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  fiats,  daisies,  22c;  longhorn.  22  to 
23c;  brick,  23c;  brick  Swiss,  28c;  limburger, 
31c.  Eggs,  weak;  nearby  fancy,  36  to  38c; 
grade  A,  28  to  33c;  grade  B,  25  to  26c;  grade 
C,  20c:  nearby  at  mark,  20  to  30c;  western, 
20  to  22c;  pullets,  21  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21 
to  30c;  chickens,  27  to  32c:  old  roosters,  16  to 
21c;  ducks,  23  to  24c;  turkeys,  31  to  34c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16  to  22c;  springers,  16 
to  21c;  old  roosters,  15e;  ducks,  20  to  22c; 
turkeys,  30e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  unsettled;  un¬ 
classified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  90c  to  $1.25; 
Baldwin.  $1  to  $1.25;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  Wealthy,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Snow,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  McIntosh,  $1  25  to  $2.25;  Northern  Spy. 
Rome  Beauty,  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  firmer; 
home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag,  $2.65 
to  $3.40;  Idaho  bakers,  25-lb.  bag,  $1.25;  sweets, 
Md.,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $5.50;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $8.50; 
red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  75 
to  90c;  Spanish,  crt.,  $1.90  to  $2.10. 

Fruit  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.,  box, 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug,  $1.15  to 
$1.60:  honeydews,  Cal.,  crt.,  $1.50;  oranges, 
Cal.,  box,  $3.50  to  $7;  Fla.,  $3.50  to  $5;  pears, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  tangerines,  Fla.,  box,  $1  to 
$2.25. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25;  green,  $1 
to  $3.25;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  broccoli,  Cal., 
crt.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20 
to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  40 
to  75c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
celery,  doz..  45  to  70c;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu. 
hpr.,  $2.75  to  $3;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1,.75  to 
$2;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  escarole,  Fla.,  hpr., 
$2;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $7.50;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
35  to  40c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  65  to  90e; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.  hpr.,  $3 
to  $3.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  bu.  lipr.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
radishes,  doz.  belts.,  20c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.10;  squash,  bu.,  55  to  65c;  tomatoes,  8-lb. 
bskt.,  85c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  75  to  85c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $22.50; 
standard  middlings,  $21.50;  red-dog,  $26;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $33.50;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $36.50;  hominy,  $31.25;  glu¬ 
ten,  $32.90;  oatfeed,  $10.75;  Timotliv  seed,  bu., 
$5  to  $5.50;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $15  to 
$16,  clover,  $16.50  to  $18.  C.  II.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Dec.  6,  1930.) 

Market. — Today’s  market  opened  slow,  with 
beef  steers  and  yearlings  selling  about  steady 
with  Monday’s  prices  or  25c  lower  than  last 
week’s  close,  some  medium  weights  held  around 
$9.75,  bulk  to  sell  $8  to  $9.  Bulls  and  heifers 
about,  steady.  Cows  and  cutters  strong  to  25c 
higher;  'bulk  fat  heifers  $7  to  $7.75;  beef  bulls 
$6  to  $6.75;  butcher  cows  $5.25  to  $6;  cutters 
$3  to  $3.75.  Stockers  and  feeders  fully  steady, 
receipts  light  with  common  and  medium  kinds 
predominating,  most  sales  $6.75  to  $7.75,  some 
with  weight  $8.25  to  $8.50.  Calves  strong  to 
50c  higher,  top  vealers  $13.50.  Hogs,  slow, 
steady,  180  to  250-lb.  weights,  $10. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dee.  6,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  98  cars;  30  Virginia,  26  Chicago,  10  St. 
Raul,  9  Tennessee.  7  St.  Louis,  4  West  Virginia, 
4  Michigan,  2  Indiana,  2  Maryland,  1  Omaha,  1 
Pennsylvania,  1  North  Carolina,  1  Vermont;  con¬ 
taining  2.557  head,  967  head  trucked  in;  total 
cattle  3,524  head,  799  calves,  3,060  hogs,  595 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.50  to 
$10.50;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $8.50;  good, 
1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  medium, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good,  1,300 
to  1.500  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.50. 

Heifers. — -Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6  to  $6.75;  good,  $5  to  $6; 
common  and  medium.  $3.75  to  $5;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6.75  to  $8.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.75;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $12  to  $13.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $10.50  to  $12;  cull  and  common,  $7  to 
$10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $7.75  to  $9.25;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9.50  to 
810:  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.. 
$9.25  to  $9.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290 


to  350  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.75;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 
Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton,  $31  to  $32;  shorts.  $30  to  $31; 

hominy,  $39  to  $40;  middlings,  S36  to  837;  lin¬ 
seed,  $46  to  $47;  gluten,  $39.50  to'  $40.50: 
ground  oats.  $38  to  $39;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47  to 
$48;  hog  meal,  $40  to  $41;  cottonseed.  41  per 
cent,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent. 
$32  to  $33;  18  per  cent,  $34  to  $35;  20  per 

cent,  $38.50  to  $39.50  ;  24  per  cent,  $43  to  $44: 
2.)  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  horse  feed,  85  per 

cent,  $41  to  $42;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40  to 

$41;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $42  to  $43. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $S. 

Medium  .  7 

Common  . 5 

Steers.  1,100  to  1,300, 'good! !!!!!!! !!  8 

Medium  .  7 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good!.’!!!!]”.!  7 

Common  and  medium  .  4 

Cows,  good  . ._]!!!  5 

Common  and  medium  . 4. 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . !  . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  0. 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice!  10 


5  @$9.50 
50 @  8.75 
5@  7.50 
50 @  9.50 
25 @  8.50 
25 @  8.00 
75@  7.25 
25 @  6.00 
00(b)  5.25 
25®  4.00 
75@  6.50 
75(b)  5.75 

■  50@13.00 

■  50  @10. 50 
00 @  7.50 
50 @  8.50 
50®  6.50 


70@$9.00 
85 @  9.00 
■  .70(b)  9.00 
.35(b)  8.80 
i.75@  7.50 
.40®  8.75 


Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves,  250  to  350.  good  and  eh . 

Common  and  medium  . 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  anil  eh... 

Lt.  wts..  160  to  200.  good  and  ch _ 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch..  S 
Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch.  8 
1  kg',  sows.  27.)  to  500,  mod.  and  good  0 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _  8 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch . S7.00@SS.75 

Medium  .  6.00® '7.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  eh .  5.50@  7.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.50®  o!do 

Tig.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch..  3.25®  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.50@  4.00 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.25®  3.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.25@  2.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bids.,  N.  Y.,  unclassified,  214 -in. 
Baldwins,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Russets,  $2.50;  bu. 
bskt.,  N.  5  ..  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  Baldwins, 
Knig’s,  M inter  Bananas  and  Northern  Spies, 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  Starks,  $1.35;  U.  S.  utility 
in.  Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.15  to  81.35;  2%-jii" 
fl-15:  unclassified,  2 (4 -in.  Baldwins,  '$1.25 
to  $1.40;  214-in.,  $1  to  $1.15;  2-in.  Wealthies, 
«  Vo  '  ?”  unclassified.  214 -in.  Delicious.  $1  to 
81.10;  la.,  unclassified,  2% -in.  York  Imperials. 
$1.2o;  carrots.  N.  Y..  bu.  bskt..  washed,  65  to 
i.ic;  celery,  N.  Y..  2-3  erts.,  rough,  $2  to  82.25- 
lew,  $2.50:  eollard,  Va.,  bu.  bskt..  85c;  cabbage 
N.  T  .  Danish  Seed.  bulk.  bbl..  $2  to  $2.25;  90-lb! 
sacks,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cranberries,  25-lb.  ’  boxes! 
Howes,  N.  J.,  $3.50;  cucumbers,  Ohio  h.h.,  chip 
bskt.  of  2  doz..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  kale,  Va.,  bu. 
bskt.,  75  to  90c;  lettuce,  Ohio  li.li.,  10-lb.  bskt 
leat,  40e;  mushrooms.  Pa.,  S-lb.  bskt.,  75  to 
Sec;  onions,  U.  S..  No.  1,  Indiana,  50-lb.  sacks, 
yellows,  60c;  whites.  90c  to  $1;  parsnips,  N.  Y., 
bit.  bskt.,  washed,  $1.25;  potatoes,  IT.  s.  No  1 
Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  120-lb.  sacks,  $2.35  to  $2.50; 
100-lb.  sacks,  $1.95  to  $2;  Pa.,  whites,  120-lb’ 
sacks,  dark  color,  $2  to  $2.10;  Idaho  Russets, 
100-lb.  sacks,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  N.  Y.  120-lb 

sacks,  whites,  $2.10  to  $2.15;  sweet  potatoes.  IJ. 

£.°-  L  „N-  J-.  bu.  Itprs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  few. 
$l.b.i ;  N.  G.,  bu.  bskt.,  Porto  Ricans,  81.25  to 
$1.40;  Del.,  bu.  liprs.,  yellows,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
bu.  erts.,  $1.50;  Tenn.,  bu.  liprs.,  Nancy  Halls. 
J1  $1-50;  La.,  bu.  erts.,  Porto  Ricans,  $2 

to  $2.2.) ;  tomatoes.  Ohio  h.h.,  8-lb.  bskt.,  med., 
$1.2o  to  $1.35;  large.  $1.25;  small,  75  to  85c; 
turnips,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  N.  J.,  65c  to  $1- 

holly,  case,  $4;  laurel,  per  50  vds.,  82  to  $2  25’ 
wreaths,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.35.' 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-band  cases,  27% 
to  28>4e;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  29%  to  301ic- 
nearby  hennery  whites,  33%  to  36% c;  western 
fresh,  whites,  45  to  40c;  browns,  44  to  45c;  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  39  to  40c;  western  storage  whites 
and  browns,  24  to  29e;  at  mark,  22%  to  23c 
-.oP?uI!5?’--ULive’  heavy  bens,  22  to'l>3c;  med., 
18  to  20c;  Leghorns,  13  to  15c;  colored  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  20c;  med.,  17  to  18c;  Leghorns, 

J •«' :  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks.  15  to  18c;  Spring 
geese,  13  to  15c;  turkeys,  20  to  25c;  common 
pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  37c;  hog-dressed,  33c  lb.;  tur¬ 
keys,  liog-dressed,  40c  lb. 


Estimating  Icehouse 

I  would  like  to  get  the  scale  for  meas¬ 
uring  content  of  an  icehouse  after  the  ice 
has  been  packed.  d.  w.  m. 

Ice  weighs  approximately  57  lbs.  to 
the  cubic  foot,  35  cubic  feet  of  solid  ice 
making  very  nearly  a  ton.  Like  hay, 
however,  the  method  of  storing  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  has  been 
packed  in  the  house,  affect  the  weight  of 
tlie  contents.  In  large  houses,  where  the 
ice  is  carefully  packed  and  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  cracks  or  openings  between  the 
cakes  is  small  it  will  probably  be  safe  to 
estimate  a  ton  of  ice  for  each  40  cubic 
feet.  This  allows  about  14  per  cent  for 
cracks  between  cakes. 

To  determine  the  tonnage  in  a  house 
of  this  kind  multiply  the  length  of  the 
ice  pile  in  feet,  by  the  width  in  feet,  by 
t lie  height  in  feet  and  divide  the  product 
by  40.  The  result  will  be  the  number  of 
tons  of  ice  in  the  pile.  Where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  so  good  and  the  ice  is 
more  loosely  packed  due  to  thinner  ice 
and  cakes  not  so  regular  in  shape,  it 
will  be  safer  to  use  45  as  the  divisor; 
that  is,  allow  45  cubic  feet  per  ton. 

R.  II.  s. 


Divorced  Wife’s  Property 

What  is  the  share  of  a  wife  financially 
in  New  York  State,  when  there  a  re  no 
children,  in  case  of  separation  or  divorce? 

New  York.  o.  e. 

Under  the  law  which  went  into  effect 
on  September  1  no  distributive  share  of 
an  estate  shall  pass  to  a  spouse  against 
whom  or  in  whose  favor  a  final  decree  or 
judgment  of  divorce  recognized  as  valid 
by  the  law  of  this  State  has  been  ren¬ 
dered.  n.  T. 
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Lime  Preference  of  Garden 
Plants 

a 

I  wish  to  know  the  lime  preferences 
or  otherwise  of  such  plants  as  Calen¬ 
dula,  Petunia,  snapdragon,  Gladiolus,  and 
other  common  garden  flowers.  Which 
ones  would  be  benefited  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime,  and  which  by  an  application 
of  leaf  mold  and  woods  earth?  e.  j.  r. 

Waverly,  Pa. 

It  is  very  easy  to  over-em-phasize  the 
importance  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  soil 
in  plant  growing.  The  vast  majority  of 
garden  plants,  including  all  of  those  you 
mention  will  thrive  in  any  good,  sweet, 
neutral  medium.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
a  few  things  which  simply  abhor  alkalin¬ 
ity,  and  these  should  not  receive  dressings 
of  lime,  but  even  these  will  do  well  in 
a  neutral  soil,  as  witness  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas.  Such  subjects  appreciate  a 
liberal  amount  of  leaf-mold  incorporated 
with  the  soil  and  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  the  same  material.  Included  in  this 
class  are  all  plants  belonging  to  the  .natu¬ 
ral  order  Ericaceae  as  Rhodendrons, 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Leucotkoe,  Erica,  Cal- 
luna,  Arctostaphylos,  Epigaea,  Oxyden- 
drum,  Pieris,  Zenobia,  Enkiathus  and 
Vaecinium.  Most  lilies  do  best  in  a  lime- 
free  rooting  medium,  as  also  do  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  plants  which  are  usually  found 
growing  under  woodland  conditions. 

All  the  lime-lovers  will  succeed  in  a 
neutral  soil ;  in  fact  they  are  rather 
haters  of  soil-acidity  than  lovers  of  al¬ 
kalinity.  Delphiniums,  Scabiosa.s  and 
poppies  appreciate  a  moderate  amount  of 
lime  present  in  the  soil.  A  sutBciency  ot' 
humus  applied  in  the  form  of  leaf-mold, 
manure,  or  commercial  humus  is  very  nec¬ 
essary  even  for  lime-loving  plants,  but 
any  tendency  towards  acid  co>nditions 
must  be  corrected  by  periodic  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime. 

To  sum  up,  if  you  are  only  concerned 
with  the  more  common  garden  annuals, 
do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
soil  acidity  bugaboo,  but  take  care  to 
provide  swreet,  deeply  spaded  and  liber¬ 
ally  manured  ground,  clean  cultivation, 
and  proper  care  in  the  matters  of  water¬ 
ing,  tying,  staking,  etc.,  and  good  results 
will  surely  be  your  reward.  T.  ir.  E. 


As  We  Go  Along- 

[Editorial  Notes] 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 

The  great  annual  roundup  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  society  was  held,  as  usual, 
the  first  week  in  December,  this  year  at 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City.  This  is  a 
convenient  location  for  the  larger  fruit 
interests  of  the  State,  as  well  as  being 
within  easy  reach  of  the  many  visting 
horticulturists  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
habit  of  attending  the  horticultural 
meetings  of  other  States  is  increasing, 
and  is  well  worth  while.  The  problems 
of  insects  and  diseases,  marketing  and 
the  behavior  of  varieties  are  discussed, 
and  what  is  found  out  in  one  State  may 
be  of  great  value  to  those  in  similar 
lines  elsewhere.  Fruit  growing  has  be¬ 
come  an  intense  and  very  complex 
business,  and  science  and  practice  have 
been  interwoven  and  “top-worked”  into 
each  other  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

One  who  sees  the  New  Jersey  fruit 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  is  likely  to 
be  astonished  at  the  variety,  quality  and 
volume  produced  in  that  State,  which 
on  the  map  looks  like  a  small  sand  spit 
jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
variety  of  apples  doing  well  in  New 
Jersey  commercial  culture  is  quite  re¬ 
markable.  In  other  States  there  is  the 
great  Baldwin  or  McIntosh  or  Stayman 
or  Rome  belt,  but  New  Jersey  gathers 
together  all  of  these  and  many  others 
and  grows  them  to  perfection,  climate 
and  soil  and  growers’  skill  all  helping 
to  this  result.  Doubtless  the  able  and 
active  station  and  extension  workers 
have  contributed  much  to  th-is  success. 
Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  State  and 
the  good  roads,  they  are  able  to  cover 
it  with  a  thoroughness  impossible  in 
other  States,  and  the  individual  farmers 
have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  ready  help. 

The  program  of  addresses  and  discus¬ 
sions  was  well  chosen,  with  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  discussion.  I  remember 
years  ago  attending  horticultural  meetings 
at  which  the  features  were  mainly  per¬ 
functory  essays.  There  was  usually  a 
“question  box,”  but  during  most  of  the 
meeting  the  audience  sat  there  solemnly, 
while  the  papers  were  read,  and  would 


no  more  have  thoughts  of  interrupting 
the  speaker  with  a  question  than  of 
asking  a  preacher  something  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  sermon.  Probably  some 
of  those  addresses  would  have  been 
shorter  if  the  speakers  could  have  heard 
the  occasional  involuntary  long  breaths 
of  weariness  in  parts  of  the  audience. 
But  all  took  for  granted  that  that  was 
the  right  way  to  do. 

The  present  plan  is  better.  Speakers 
expect  to  be  interrupted  with  questions, 
and  things  are  thrashed  out  and  wind- 
rowed  as  they  go  along,  so  that  the 
audience  can  take  home  the  clean  grain, 
instead  of  a  mixture  that  must  be  run 
through  the  fanning  mill  after  they  get 
home. 

The  banquet  held  at  these  meetings 
is  a  fitting  windup  of  the  main  program. 
This  .social  feature,  where  one  sees 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  other 
workers  in  this  great  business  of  fruit 
growing,  sitting  at  tables  for  an  hour 
of  relaxation  and  enjoyment  of  good 
things  to  eat  is  a  pleasant  picture  to 
remember  and  think  over  after  getting 
home. 

Officers  of  this  society  elected  for  the 
coming  year  were :  president,  Robert  1’. 
Ilulsart,  of  Manasquan ;  vice-president. 
Jack  Thornborrow ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Arthur  J.  Farley,  New  Brunswick; 
delegate  to  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
J.  Harry  Hutchinson,  of  Jobstown. 

W.  W.  II. 


Care  of  Greenhouse  Azaleas 

Will  you  give  the  proper  way  to  care 
for  the'  tender  Azaleas,  also  may  they 
be  propagated  from  slips? 

Pennsylvania  iirs.  s.  c.  w. 

After  the  Azalea  has  ceased  flowering, 
pick  off  all  flower  buds  or  seeds,  if  such 
are  forming.  Usually  the  plants  grown 
for  sale  when  in  bloom  will  not  need 
repotting  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
is  settled  and  there  is  no  more  likelihood 
of  frost,  put  the  plants  outside  in  a 
sheltered,  partly  shaded  place.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim 
in  the  soil,  putting  a  thick  layer  of  coal 
ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  keep 
out  earthworms.  Plunging  prevents  the 
pots  from  drying  out  so  rapidly,  but  the 
plants  must  be  well  supplied  with  water, 
the  tops  being  thoroughly  sprayed  or 
syringed  frequently,  to  keep  down  such 
insects  as  thrips  and  red  spider.  New 
growth  will  be  formed  and  new  flower 
buds  develop  ;  when  this  growth  is  active 
occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure 
is  helpful.  In  Fall,  before  frost,  the 
plants  are  brought  inside,  but  they  must 
not  be  kept  too  warm.  The  following 
season,  after  flowering,  repotting  will  be 
needed ;  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  use 
a  larger  pot.  The  old  soil  should  be 
•shaken  off,  and  professional  growers  often 
give  some  trimming  to  the  roots.  There 
should  be  enough  drainage  material — 
broken  crocks  or  cinders — in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  to  prevent  a  sodden  condition 
of  the  soil,  which  should  consist  of  one- 
fourth  fibrous  peat,  one-fourth  leaf  mold 
and  one-lialf  turfy  loam. 

The  tender  Azaleas  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood  under  glass. 
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Kelly  Brothers  Dependable 

True-to-Name  Trees 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

TT^ELLYS’  trees,  propagated  on 
whole  root,  imported  French 
seedlings,  are  healthy,  hardy  and 
full  of  vitality. 

You  are  doubly  protected  against 
disappointment  and  loss  by  True-to- 
Name  Seal  of  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our  51 
years’  experience. 

Write  for  new  economy  plan 
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catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


Established  1880 
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Burpee’s  Annual  abounds 
!n  interesting  planting  infor¬ 
mation  and  offers  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  varieties  to 
grow.  It  is  an  interesting  book 
of  144  pages,  with  many  of 
the  leading  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  illustrated  in  color. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Read  about  Burpee’s  new  “Tanger¬ 
ine”  Tomato,  Burpeeana  Cauliflower, 
that  won  the  National  Cauliflower 
Contest.  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  etc. 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  free. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  118  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMATIC 
WATER  SYSTEMS 

Only  two  moving 
parts— for  well,  spring 
or  brook.  No  Belt. 

Price  $59.50 
Made  of  Bronze — 
Not  Cast  Iron 

Agents  Wanted Cata¬ 
log  Free. 

Palmer  Bros. .Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


VAnU  COLORED  WOOL  lor  RUGS.  $1.15  lb. 

■  £3  rf  |B  Knitt  ing  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

R  II  H.  Bartlett,  Mir.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagKimt  foot 
lpains;  no  dangerous  applications  ot  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMF1-TAPK. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  bier  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  fuil  refund. _ 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


BUY  Dahlia  Stakes  NOW 

Until  February  1,  1931,  while  they  last.  Ali  Oak,  IH xl  li 
x6  feet  long,  12c  each,  f.  o.  b.  Westerly.  Cash  with  ol¬ 
der.  Oak  is  advancing,  next  lot  will  cost  more  money. 
GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  R-N  31. Westerly,  R.  I. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Catalogue  Free 

RUDOLPH  FUEHRER 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
cillrure,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.  OO,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82-01.  liemit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  Michigan  friend,  L.  B.  Rebel*,  who  writes 
regularly  about  fruit  or  the  weather  or  the 
family,  gives  the  following  pleasant  little  touch  in 
a  personal  letter : 

“Cold  rain  falling;  snow  on  the  ground;  blizzard 
on  the  way.  I  am  holding  the  baby  and  typing  with 
one  finger  with  some  help  from  her.” 

Holding  the  baby  is  one  of  the  oldest  occupations 
of  man — and  a  most  honorable  one. 

* 

IGIIT  for  the  farm  buildings.  That  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  idea  at  any  time,  but  particularly  so 
now,  in  the  short  days  of  Winter.  Developments  in 
electrical  equipment  have  made  what  was  formerly 
considered  a  luxury  into  an  economic  necessity. 
Country  people  who  live  near  commercial  light  and 
power  lines  have  long  enjoyed  the  convenience  of 
the  electric  current  in  their  houses  and  barns,  and 
even  for  outdoor  lights  that  can  be  switched  on 
when  needed.  But  for  many  of  our  readers  these 
commercial  lines  are  not  now  available,  and  there 
is  no  sign  that  they  will  be  in  a  generation,  if  ever. 
For  these,  the  home  electric  plant,  which  makes 
the  current  right  on  the  farm,  puts  electric  light 
and  power  within  their  grasp,  and  at  so  moderate 
cost  that  they  are  in  the  class  with  other  home 
comforts  recognized  as  essential.  Among  various 
possibilities  from  these  home  power  plants  are  water 
pumping,  and  numerous  household  and  shop  appli¬ 
ances,  such  as  electric  irons,  washers,  carpet  sweep¬ 
ers,  soldering  irons,  and  small  motors  for  running 
grinder,  buzz-saw  and  lathe ;  all  useful  parts  of 
farm  equipment. 

* 

HAT  is  an  interesting  story  about  flax  culture 
on  page  1362.  Many  of  our  grandparents  were 
familiar  with  this  crop,  then  grown  to  some  extent 
in  the  East,  for  the  home-spun  and  hand-woven 
linen  common  in  farm  homes  in  those  semi-pioneer 
day’s.  The  writer’s  great-grandmother  was  a  skilled 
spinner  and  weaver,  even  to  the  extent  of  figured 
table  linen,  beautiful  specimens  of  which  wex*e 
handed  down  and  treasured  by  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  A  widow  for  three-score  years,  she  worked 
diligently  in  the  home  of  her  daughter,  with  deft 
fingers  turning  flax  and  wool  raised  on  the  farm 
into  things  to  wear  and  use  in  the  house,  taking 
wholesome  pride  in  the  product  of  her  wheel  and 
loom.  Her  helpfulness  in  all  things  of  that  farm 
home  and  family,  and  cheerful  spirit,  retained  unto 
the  last,  well  fitted  the  Scriptural  description  :  “Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 
them  all.”  The  days  of  homespun  are  past,  but  the 
spirit  which  makes  a  real  home  remains  the  same, 
and  always  will. 

* 

E  HAVE  been  trying  to  read  a  prize  story  in 
a  well-known  magazine — one  selected  from 
over  1,500  manuscripts  in  competition  for  a  large 
award.  It  is  a  farm  story,  the  scene  laid  in  the  North, 
and  the  opening  sentences  tell  us  that  the  farmer 
was  driving  a  team  of  brown  Percherons,  which  did 
not  sound  well  to  one  accustomed  to  those  beauti¬ 
ful  gray  workers.  It  goes  on  to  transcribe  the  al¬ 
leged  conversation  of  the  farm  family,  which  is 
given  in  a  most  extraordinary  mongrel  dialect  ap¬ 
parently  derived  from  New  York  gunmen,  southern 
mountaineers,  and  any  other  source  that  can  supply 
mutilated  grammar.  The  farmer's  muscular  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  goes  around  in  overalls,  does  the  heavy 
farm  work,  including  butchering  hogs,  though,  as  in 
most  fiction,  there  is  a  sweet  and  lovely  young  girl 
to  supply  a  contrast.  The  story  seemed  to  us  so  fan¬ 
tastic,  so  far  removed  from  any  contact  with  reality, 
and  written  with  such  lack  of  distinction,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  were  not 


that  ignorant  people  will  believe  it  depicts  the  cul¬ 
tural  level  of  farm  life.  After  wallowing  in  such  a 
morass  we  like  to  open  our  old  volume  of  “Far 
From  the  Madding  Crowd,”  and  read  once  more  how 
Gabriel  Oak  spent  the  night  with  his  sheep — for 
Thomas  Hardy,  the  great  master  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  knew  and  loved  the  countryside,  and  made  ns 
feel  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  hard  and  toilsome 
lives. 

IN  A  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  W.  Pierrepont 
White,  of  Utica,  N.  Yr.,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  an  active  worker  for  improved  country  roads, 
says : 

Township  government  and  local  taxation  in  New 
York  State  would  be  considerably  simplified  if  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  road  construction  and  maintenance  were 
divided  between  the  counties  and  the  State.  The  inability 
ol'  the  931  town  boards  to  maintain  properly  50,000 
miles  of  mud  roads  that  are  not  in  the  State  or  county 
systems  is  directly  responsible  for  much  farm  poverty. 
The  boards  must  do  much  better  work  or  ask  that  the 
State  take  over  and  care  for  all  roads.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  mud  roads — for  that  is  what  they  are — should 
be  taken  up  by  the  Legislature.  A  man  may  raise 
produce,  but  cannot  carry  it  to  buyers  when  the  roads 
are  impassable. 

There  is  no  more  pressing  question  in  the  State 
at  present  than  this  one.  These  roads  that  are  off 
the  main  trunk  lines  have  been  sadly  neglected.  Yet 
they  are  the  highways  on  which  vast  quantities  of 
farm  products  must  get  to  market,  if  they  are  mar¬ 
keted  at  all.  Something  definite  should  be  done  by 
the  Legislature  to  remedy  this  situation,  and  it 
should  be  done  at  once — not  in  10  years  or  so,  after 
the  program  for  the  trunk  lines  is  completed.  A 
fair  allotment  of  the  State  road  money  belongs  to 
these  other  roads. 


IT  IS  with  great  regret  that  we  announce  the  death 
on  December  8,  of  William  Francis  Dillon,  of 
the  staff  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  Secretary 
of  the  company.  Three  weeks  ago  following  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  slight  ailment,  his  physician  dis¬ 
covered  indication  of  slight  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 
The  symptoms  soon  developed  into  an  acute  kidney 
infection,  which  increased  with  alarming  progress, 
and  finally  overcame  his  strong  and  sturdy  constitu¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  singularly  free  from  physical 
ailments  all  his  life.  Mr.  Dillon  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Mongaup  Valley,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  He  left  the 
farm  as  a  mere  boy  and  devoted  his  entire  business 
career  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  many  years 
he  directed  the  advertising  department  of  the  paper, 
of  which  he  was  part  owner,  and  became  well  known 
in  agricultural  journalism.  He  served  well  his  busi¬ 
ness  here  and  agriculture  in  general,  for  which  he 
had  broad  sympathy.  He  married  Luella  Parker,  of 
Peoria,  111.,  who  with  one  daughter  survives  him. 


WHAT  is  whole  wheat  bread?  A  variety  of 
bakery  stuff  is  sold  under  that  name,  varying 
in  color  from  dark  to  almost  white.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  adopted  the  standard  given  below 
for  bakery  products  of  this  character  sold  in  that 
State ; 

Whole  wheat  flour,  entire  wheat  flour,  graham  flour, 
is  the  clean,  sound  product  made  by  grinding  wheat, 
and  contains,  in  their  natural  proportions,  all  of  tbe 
constituents  of  the  clean  grain. 

Whole  wheat  bread  is  wheat  bread  dough  in  which 
the  flour  constituents  consist  entirely  of  whole  wheat 
flour. 

Therefore,  whole  wheat  bread  is  required  to  be  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  it  will  contain  all  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  wheat  grain. 

Any  bread  which  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  white 
flour  and  whole  wheat  flour  or  any  such  similar  type 
of  bread  composed  of  varying  proportions  of  whole  wheat 
flour  with  white  flour  is  required  to  be  sold,  designed 
and  labeled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  its  composition 
and  its  deviation  from  the  standards  for  whole  wheat 
bread. 

This  seems  a  sensible  regulation.  It  does  not  for¬ 
bid  the  making  of  mixed  bread,  but  ensures  those 
who  want  real  whole  wheat  that  they  are  getting 
what  is  desired. 

Hi 

NUMEROUS  cures  for  the  “farm  situation”  are 
being  offered  in  speeches  and  public  print, 
many  by  persons  who  never  turned  a  furrow  or 
milked  a  cow,  and  would  not  know  how  to  plant  a 
hill  of  corn.  Yet  they  are  sure  that  they  have  just 
the  pill,  plaster,  poultice  or  panacea  needed.  The 
late  Mr.  Collingwood  had  a  saying,  “We  must  do  it 
ourselves,”  which  we  are  sure  he  would  have  used 
in  this  connection,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the 
farmer,  if  treated  justly  in  such  matters  as  taxation, 
transportation  and  marketing  of  his  crops,  will  make 
his  way  without  difficulty.  Farming  as  a  business  is 
sound.  The  farmer  has  both  resources  and  resource¬ 
fulness  in  using  them,  and  will  feed  and  clothe  him¬ 
self  and  the  world  if  given  a  square  deal. 


WE  RECEIVE  many  inquiries  regarding  joint 
ownership  of  real  estate  and  joint  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  Husband  and  wife  desire,  to  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  arranged  so  that  on  the  death  of  either  the  other 
will  inherit  all  without  legal  complications.  They 
have  had  these  papers  drawn  and  wonder  whether 
they  are  correct.  Probably  they  are  if  a  competent 
lawyer  has  done  the  work,  but  there  is  another  thing 
that  both  may  do  as  an  additional  safeguard — each 
may  make  a  will,  leaving  all  property  to  the  other. 
That  does  no  harm  and  will  put  an  end  to  worri- 
ment.  In  fact  anyone  who  has  anything  to  leave 
should  make  a  will. 

* 

HAT  article  on  animal  photography,  page  1372, 
is  worth  studying.  It  is  a  matter  of  both  pleas¬ 
ure  and  business  to  learn  how  to  pose  animals 
properly  and  hold  the  camera,  so  that  the  results 
are  real  likenesses  instead  of  distortions.  Some  of 
the  registry  associations  now  use  these  pictures  as 
part  of  the  description,  and  where  one  is  selling 
livestock  the  pictures  are  a  great  help — often  the 
decidilig  point  in  making  a  sale.  But,  aside  from  the 
purely  business  side  of  this  matter  it  is  interesting 
to  have  in  album  form  all  of  the  livestock  family  as 
if  develops,  and  is  a  help  in  the  study  of  conforma¬ 
tion  when  one  generation  of  the  stock  passes  and 
another  comes  on  the  field. 

THE  reduced  shipments  of  potatoes  in  November 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on*  the  potato 
markets.  It  takes  time  for  supplies  on  hand  to  be 
cleared  up,  but  the  underlying  position  is  stronger 
because  of  the  reduction  in  the  carlot  output  lately. 
Potato  prices  certainly  ought  to  be  higher  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  common  idea  that  potato  prices 
respond  more  to  a  light  crop  than  to  any  other  con¬ 
dition.  As  compared  with  other  farm  products,  the 
potato  market  has  done  fairly  well,  but  as  compared 
with  other  years  of  short  crops  the  prices  are  at 
least  25  per  cent  lower  than  they  ought  to  be.  An 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  supply  is  coming 
from  distant  sources.  Midwestern  markets  get  heavy 
shipments  from  Idaho  and  Colorado.  Maine  potatoes 
have  been  going  to  most  of  the  large  markets  of  the 
East,  but  they  have  been  meeting  some  competition 
with  Canadian  and  western  stock  put  up  in  fancy 
packs  to  command  a  price  slightly  higher  than  the 
regular  market  level. 

.  * 

YEARS  ago  rattlesnake  oil  was  rated  as  having 
great  curative  qualities,  especially  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  similar  ailments.  The  Federal  bureau  of 
drugs  has  been  investigating  the  matter,  and  finds 
that  the  snake  oil  has  no  virtue  whatever.  One 
Texas  man  in  the  rattlesnake  country  made  a  quart 
of  this  oil  from  18  rattlers  averaging  four  feet  long, 
and  found  no  market  for  it  other  than  for  oiling 
typewriters.  Some  of  us  can  remember  when  nos¬ 
trums  said  to  contain  snake  oil  and  other  wonderful 
real  or  imaginary  ingredients  were  hawked  about  by 
peddlers  and  even  sold  in  drug  stores.  The  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  act  has  put  most  of  these  fakes  out 
of  business. 

* 

HIS  year's  cotton  crop  is  placed  at  14,213,000 
bales,  or  585,000  bales  lower  than  last  year.  Gin- 
nings  of  this  year’s  crop  up  to  December  1  amounted 
to  12,834.970  bales.  The  total  area  planted  was  46,- 
191,000  acres,  and  973,000  acres  were  abandoned. 
Drought  did  considerable  damage  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Boll 
weevil  injury  was  less  than  usual.  Five  States  are 
in  the  million-bale  production  list,  Texas  being  far 
in  the  lead  with  4,100,000  bales. 

* 

HE  reorganized  Tariff  Commission,  appointed 
some  weeks  ago  by  President  Hoover,  has  now 
been  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  consists  of  Henry 
P.  Fletcher,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman ;  Thomas 
Walker  Page,  of  Virginia,  vice-chairman ;  John  Lee 
Coulter,  of  North  Dakota ;  Lincoln  Dixon,  of  In¬ 
diana  ;  Alfred  P.  Dennis,  of  Maryland ;  and  Edgar 
B.  Brossard,  of  Utah. 


Brevities 

Hooray  !  The  shortest  day  of  Winter  is  at  hand. 

The  California  orange  crop  is  somewhat  larger  than 
last  year,  and  of  good  quality. 

“Smothered  cabbage” — yes,  that  is  a  good  way  to 
prepare  it — tender  and  toothsome. 

German  synthetic  nitrogen  factories  are  making 
about  1,000,000  tons  of  this  product  from  the  air. 

Whoever  invented  the  idea  of  ham,  or  bacon,  and 
eggs,  had  a  useful  thought,  endorsed  by  thousands  who 
have  this  breakfast  standby  regularly. 

A  Loo  ax  County,  Illinois,  farmer  recently  shelled 
1.000  bushels  of  corn,  most  of  which  went  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  for  feeding — a  quick  turnover  without  middleman 
expense. 
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Brother  Will 

IN  MY  teens  when  he  was  born,  while  we  remained 
on  the  farm,  Brother  Will  always  occupied  the 
role  of  a  younger  brother.  I  rocked  his  cradle, 
taught  him  the  simple  games  of  play,  directed  his 
studies,  and  advised  his  commercial  education.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  came  to  this  paper  and 
devoted  38  unbroken  years  of  his  life  to  its  interests. 
With  his  energy,  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  his 
advancement  was  rapid.  He  soon  rose  to  head  of  the 
advertising  department,  where  he  daily  passed  on 
Ihe  quality  and  integrity  of  advertising  acceptable  to 
the  paper.  He  became  a  conscientious  expert  in  this 
field.  No  stricter  censorship  was  ever  exercised  over 
advertising  columns.  He  had  a  keen  scent  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  deception,  and  where  doubt  existed, 
he  sought  to  err  only  on  the  side  of  safety  to  the 
readers  of  the  paper. 

Fifteen  years  ago  he  relieved  me  .of  the  details  of 
Publisher's  Desk.  Here  his  understanding  of  the 
farm  and  sympathy  with  its  people  especially  quali¬ 
fied  him  for  this  difficult  task.  His  keen  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice  was  also  an  asset  in  this  work. 
He  never  sought  or  wished  to  injure  anyone.  His 
kindly  nature  would  have  led  him  to  spare  even  the 
rogue  when  unmasked,  but  concern  was  for  his 
friends,  the  readers  of  the  paper;  and  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  deception  and  fraud  was  often  caustic  and 
always  outspoken  and  fearless.  Tolerant  and  gener¬ 
ous  where  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  were 
concerned,  when  a  duty  was  involved,  a  truth  as¬ 
sailed  or  a  principle  at  stake  he  was  stern  and  un¬ 
yielding.  When  information  was  complete  his  de¬ 
cisions  were  prompt  and  final.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  an  error  seemed  possible  or  a  technical  excuse 
developed,  he  was  prompt  to  make  explanation  or 
withdraw  a  hasty  conclusion.  The  conduct  of  his 
department  reveals  the  characteristics  of  a  capable 
executive.  His  helpers  were  trained  and  schooled 
and  inspired  to  broaden  their  grasp  of  the  work,  and 
to  assume  initiative  in  the  execution  of  it.  His 
foresight  and  devotion  to  the  business  were  always 
evident  in  the  schooling  of  a  competent  assistant  to 
carry  on  the  work  without  interruption. 

From  early  boyhood  Brother  Will  was  the  family 
favorite.  Always  kindly  and  sympathetic,  he  was 
ever  doing  something  unbid  and  unasked  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 
This  characteristic  dominated  his  whole  life.  It  ex¬ 
tended  to  his  schoolmates,  to  his  associates  in  busi¬ 
ness,  to  the  members  of  his  own  household,  to  his 
social  associates  and  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  his 
environment. 

During  our  long  years  of  daily  and  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  in  building  up  and  developing  this  paper  and 
its  business,  our  relations  seemed  more  like  father 
and  son  than  of  brothers.  No  son  was  ever  more 
thoughtful  or  considerate,  more  devoted  or  helpful, 
more  trustworthy  or  affectionate.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  write  of  him  so  suddenly  removed  from  us 
all  without  some  feeling.  If  I  have  revealed  any  of 
the  emotion  which  is  so  difficult  to  completely  sur- 
press,  I  am  sure  that  our  friends  will  overlook  it, 
in  the  consciousness  that  in  him  the  farm  has  lost 
a  faithful  friend,  and  I,  a  devoted  and  beloved 
brother.  john  j.  dillon. 


Our  Friend,  William  F.  Dillon 

ABOUT  35  years  ago  I  first  saw  Will  Dillon,  and 
on  more  than  10,000  working  days  since  then 
we  have  gone  in  and  out  of  the  same  door  of  this 
business  place— a  long  period  of  pleasant  intimacy. 

I  early  learned  to  esteem  his  sterling  personal  and 
business  qualities,  and  this  appreciation  has  grown 
stronger  with  the  years.  His  life  was  built  with 
square  timber,  hewed  to  the  line  and  set  up  plumb, 
a  structure  made  to  stand  through  time  and  eternity. 

Personally  he  was  a  delightful  companion,  his 
hearty  laugh  and  hand-shake  and  greeting  all  alive 
with  friendship.  From  the  time  when  as  a  small 
boy  on  the  farm  he  was  at  the  barn  to  take  care  of 
the  horses  when  his  brother  John  came  from  the 
field  for  dinner,  to  the  last  day  here,  he  was  always 
ready  to  do  something  for  somebody. 

This  genial,  helpful  spirit  naturally  made  him 
popular  in  business,  and  to  those  qualities  were 
joined  unusual  skill  in  handling  many  details  with 
precision.  He  stood  unswervingly  on  the  side  of 
right  and  justice.  Yes,  he  will  be  missed  by  many 
others  than  his  kin  and  business  colleagues. 

“And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me, 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth ;  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.” 

A  good  friend  of  mine  has  passed  on. 

WILLIAM  W.  HIGGINS. 


Many  years  have  passed  since  I  first  saw  the 
kindly  blue  eyes  and  genial  smile  of  the  friend  who 
has  now  passed  beyond  the  bend  of  the  road. 
William  Francis  Dillon  gave  to  all  associated  with 
him  sympathy  and  justice ;  there  was  a  feeling 
throughout  the  organization  that  he  was  always  ac¬ 
cessible  to  those  who  sought  counsel  or  help.  Poverty 
and  suffering  came  to  him  for  aid,  and  his  memory 
survives  amid  a  cloud  of  witnesses  who  remember 
him  as  a  friend — perhaps  unknown  in  the  flesh,  yet 
close  to  them  in  their  anxieties.  To  redress  wrong 
and  injustice,  to  befriend  undeserved  misfortune — 
what  finer  things  may  be  said  of  any  man? 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 

William  F.  Dillon,  or  W.  F.,  as  we  affectionately 
called  him,  has  passed  on,  but  he  has  left  us  an 
example  to  face  trouble  with  a  smile.  In  looking 
over  my  years  of  work  with  him  there  is  a  memory 
of  his  cheery  presence,  his  optimistic  outlook  and 
the  conviction  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
deviate  from  the  truth.  With  a  straight  from  the 
shoulder  thrust  he  insisted  on  strict  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

We  shall  miss  him  but  we  can  pay  him  no  greater 
tribute  than  to  carry  on  with  his  indomitable  spirit 
and  high  courage.  That  is  the  example  he  set  us, 
and  this  the  message  he  left  us: 

“To  you.  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch — be  yours  to  hold  it  high.” 

M.  G.  KEYES. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  had  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  and  appreciate  the  lovable  char¬ 
acter  of  William  F.  Dillon. 

For  more  then  25  years  we  worked  together  in 
close  and  intimate  contact.  He  taught  me  my  first 
lessons  in  business  life  and  always  based  his  in¬ 
structions  upon  the  high  ideals  and  business  princi¬ 
ples  that  were  dear  to  him. 

Kindness  was  one  of  his  dominating  traits.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  the  troubles  of  others 
nor  unwilling  to  aid  them.  He  was  generous  in  his 
praise  but  slow  to  criticize  or  censure.  Assistants 
who  have  worked  with  him  for  years  do  not  recall 
having  ever  heard  him  utter  a  harsh  or  unkind 
reprimand. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  have 
known  and  to  have  worked  with  Mr.  Dillon.  His 
place  in  the  hearts  and  the  affections  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  can  never  be  filled.  w.  a.  o’brien. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  October  and  November,  1930 

OCTOBER 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

— 40 -qt.  Units - 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  .2,266,904 

109,792 

19,838 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  86,954 

968 

.  .  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  405.632 

16,190 

5,642 

Vermont  . 

.“.  103,815 

6,804 

.  .  . 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  17,812 

518 

.  .  . 

Massachusetts  . 

5,857 

667 

•  .  . 

Maryland  . 

.  .  11.141 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

Canada  . 

2,058 

3,325 

.  .  . 

Indiana  . 

300 

Illinois  . 

100 

.  .  . 

Wisconsin  . 

600 

.  .  . 

Minnesota  . 

605 

.  .  . 

Ohio  . 

1,150 

.  .  . 

Tennessee  . 

1,127 

.  .  . 

Maine  . 

ioo 

2 

Total  October,  1930 

.  .2,900,423 

142,148 

25,480 

Total  October,  1929 

.  .3,014,089 

130,680 

28,807 

New  York  furnished  78.1  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
77.2  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
October,  1930. 

NOVEMBER 


r 

— 40 -qt.  1  n 

ts - , 

State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Crea  m 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

. 2,152,8S3 

99,024 

17,836 

New  Jersey  .  .  .  . 

.  81,492 

947 

.  .  . 

Pennsylvania  . . 

.  393,928 

15.515 

4,581 

Vermont  . 

.  92,748 

5,788 

•  .  • 

Connecticut  .  .  .  . 

.  17,692 

512 

.  .  * 

Massachusetts  . 

.  5,668 

575 

.  .  . 

Maryland  . 

.  10,143 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

Canada  . 

.  1,923 

2.394 

•  .  • 

Wisconsin  .... 

.  200 

2,360 

.  .  • 

Minnesota  . 

220 

... 

Ohio  . 

.  525 

775 

•  •  . 

Tennessee  . 

200 

«  •  • 

Delaware  . 

.  200 

Total  November, 

1930.2,757,402 

128,310 

22.417 

Total  November, 

1929.2.915,208 

116,657 

27,172 

New  York  furnished  78  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  77.1 
per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1930. 


Notes  from  Montana 

The  first  part  of  October  we  -had  a  rainy  spell  of  al¬ 
most  two  weeks.  How  good  it  seemed  to  get  our  shoes 
really  muddy,  the  first  time  in  many  moons.  The  13th 
it  turned  much  cooler  and  that  night  it  gave  us  our 
first  snow  of  the  season,  also  freezing  ice  of  a  good 
thickness.  It  snowed  for  a  week,  freezing  almost  every 
night.  In  fact  many  wondered  if  we  would  not  have  a 


repetition  of  the  Winter  of  1919-20  when  real  Winter 
began  in  October  and  many  sheep  and  cattle  were 
snowed  in  in  the  mountains,  where  they  froze  to  death. 
After  the  week  of  storm  we  had  over  three  weeks  of 
nice  Fall  weather  again. 

Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  sugar  beets  had 
been  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  October  storm,  and 
the  farmers  who  had  completed  their  harvest  turned 
their  entire  attention  to  getting  the  ground  in  shape 
for  next  year’s  crops.  While  beets  in  some  sections 
were  frosted,  no  damage  resulted  aside  from  a  slight 
decrease  in  tonnage,  also  the  sugar  content  analyses 
continue  to  show  loss  from  frost  damage.  The  per¬ 
centage  -of  sugar  is  several  points  below  that  of  the 
earlier  runs.  The  Billings  factory  of  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Sugar  Company  made  a  new  record  for  a  24-hour 
period  of  slicing  beets,  slicing  3,355  tons  in  a  day.  The 
previous  high  run  of  the  Billings  factory  was  3,322  tons. 

The  heavy  freezes  proved  damaging  to  potato  crops, 
some  counties  reporting  as  much  as  a  60-per-cent  loss. 
Bean  growers  have  practically  completed  their  thrash¬ 
ing.  There  was  little  tare  on  beans  because  of  climatic 
conditions  this  year.  Yields  were  larger  than  usual. 
Although  the  buyers  have  not  been  buying  the  market¬ 
ing  prospects  for  the  Montana  crop  of  Great  Northern 
beans  have  been  improved  through  the  recent  purchase 
by  the  United  States  government  at  New  York  of  2,- 
000, 0(H)  lbs.  of  this  type  of  beans  for  army  and  navy 
use.  This  order  was  reflected  in  an  advance  of  15  cents 
per  cwt.  in  the  market  price. 

Farmers  in  the  irrigated  sections  are  generally  turn¬ 
ing  to  stock-feeding  operations  with  the  advent  of  cold 
weather.  Immediately  after  the  October  storm  the 
dry-land  farmers  who  had  done  no  farm  work  up  to  this 
time,  began  the  Fall  seeding  of  wheat  on  Summer  fal¬ 
lowed  land.  The  rain  and  snow  of  October  brought  the 
average  above  normal,  which  gives  a  much  more  favor¬ 
able  outlook  for  next  year’s  crop  than  that  of  the  last 
two  years.  The  relationship  of  wet  Falls  with  good 
crops  the  following  year,  as  evidenced  by  records  of  the 
last  22  years,  shows  that  years  of  above  average  Fall 
moisture  tend  to  be  followed  by  seasons  of  good  crop 
yields. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  on  October  1  was  the  larg¬ 
est  reported  since  data  were  first  collected  in  1918.  This 
together  with  poor  crop  prospects  in  many  sections,  and 
the  unusually  low'  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  caused 
farm  prices  to  reach  the  lowest  level  since  January, 
1923. 

Freight  rates  have  been  lowered  to  stockmen  who 
wish  to  ship  cattle  and  sheep  to  other  points  to  feed 
during  the  Winter.  We  have  taken  our  few  head  of 
cattle  to  an  irrigated  ranch  for  the  Winter  as  this  is 
much  cheaper  than  buying  the  feed,  also  much  easier 
than  hauling  so  many  miles. 

Many  people,  especially  those  in  the  East  consider 
Montana  a  prairie  country  only,  yet  according  to  the 
results  of  a  national  canvass  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  in  the  industrial  consumption  of 
finished  lumber  Montana  led  15  States  of  the  Union, 
viz.,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont  and 
Wyoming.  According  to  the  research  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Montana  ranks  third  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  the  number  of  combine  harvest¬ 
ers  operated  within  her  borders,  using  9,381. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  several  broken  remains  of 
dinosaur  eggs  were  discovered  about  60  miles  southwest 
of  Billings  near  Red  Lodge  in  what  -is  now  Dry  Creek 
oil  field.  Previous  to  this  if  anybody  wanted  a  dino¬ 
saur  egg  he  had  to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean,  make  peace 
with  the  Mongolian  hordes,  and  stake  a  claim  in  the 
Gobi  Desert.  At  the  same  time,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  eggs,  a  small  tooth  of  an  apparently  contemporary 
animal,  a  mammal  possibly  of  the  ’possum  family,  was 
discovered.  These  discoveries  prove  that  the  region  is 
rich  in  the  history  of  an  ancient  world,  as  rich,  pre¬ 
sumably,  as  the  Gobi  Desert.  Being  so  near  makes 
these  discoveries  very  interesting  to  the  people  of  Bill¬ 
ings  and  vicinity.  The  Billings  Commercial  Club  aided 
in  the  wrnrk  during  the  past  Summer. 

Reports  show  that  during  the  month  of  September 
coyotes  received  special  attention  from  government 
hunters  with  the  result  that  253  of  these  animals  were 
captured  or  killed.  They  also  killed  10  bobcats  and 
16  bears. 

Recently  one  of  our  prominent  sheepmen  traded  a 
lamb  for  a  shave.  On  discussing  the  event  with  the 
barber  an  auto  dealer  said :  “I’ll  go  him  one  better. 
I’ll  give  you  an  automobile  for  a  month's  shaves.  And 
to  show  you  everything's  on  the  up  and  up,  I’ll  give 
you  the  car  I’ve  been  driving.”  The  car  was  a  1927 
model. 

The  price  of  butterfat  is  slowly  coming  down,  being 
now  27  cents  a  pound ;  eggs  40  cents ;  turkey  prices  run 
from  10  cents  per  pound  for  No.  2  to  20  cents  per 
pound.  Geese  8  cents,  ducks  10  cents,  chickens  run 
from  7  cents  for  Leghorns  to  14  cents  for  heavy  breeds. 

Montana.  G.  v.  L. 


Southern  Produce  Low 

Farmers  in  the  South  have  been  disappointed  to  find 
the  price  of  cotton  about  one-third  lower  than  last  sea¬ 
son,  despite  the  moderate  crop.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
demand  for  cotton  has  not  been  up  to  standard  for  a 
long  time  and  there  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  old 
crop  still  in  the  hands  of  holders,  mostly  in  the  United 
States.  Producers  are  worrying  a  little  over  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  decrease  in  use  of  cotton  has  been  in 
the  kind  exported  from  America.  There  is  some  ten¬ 
dency  to  draw  supplies  of  cheap  cotton  from  other  pro¬ 
ducing  countries.  However,  .there  are  some  cheerful 
signs  of  improvement  in  the  cotton  goods  business.  A 
more  active  demand,  especially  in  foreign  trade  centers, 
would  help  the  situation  quickly. 

Some  cotton  growers  have  been  shifting  to  produc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  and  truck  crops.  With  the  tobacco 
crop  there  is  the  same  difficulty  as  with  cotton,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  prospect  of  larger  stocks  on  hand  because 
of  reduced  activity  in  manufacture.  For  that  reason 
growers  are  being  cautioned  not  to  plant  too  heavily 
for  another  season.  There  is  a  tendency  to  shift  also 
to  such  truck  crops  as  sweet  potatoes,  which  have  been 
selling  comparatively  well  this  season,  owing  to  the 
light  crop.  Earlier  reports  show  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  increase  acreage  of  other  lines  of  green  produce. 
Southern  potato  growers  hold  a  fairly  good  position, 
owing  to  the  light  crop  in  the  North,  but  the  intended 
increase  in  southern  onion  acreage  looks  risky  because 
of  the  heavy  stocks  of  northern  onions  in  storage. 

G.  B.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Continuing  Christ 

Far.  far  away  is  Bethlehem, 

And  years  are  long  and  dim 
Since  Mary  held  the  holy  Child 
And  angels  sang  to  him  : 

But  still  to  hearts  where  love  and  faith 
Make  room  for  Christ  in  them, 
lie  comes  again,  the  Child  from  God, 

To  find  his  Bethlehem. 

Beyond  the  sea  is  Galilee, 

And  ways  which  Jesus  trod. 

And  hidden  there  are  those  high  hills 
Where  he  communed  with  God; 

Yet  on  the  plains  of  common  life 
Through  all  the  world  of  men, 

The  voice  that  once  said,  “Follow  me,” 
Speaks  to  our  hearts  again. 

Getlisemane  and  Calvary, 

And  death  and  bitter  loss, 

Are  these  hut  echoes  drifting  down 
From  a  forgotten  cross? 

Nay,  Lord,  for  all  our  living  sins 
Thy  cross  is  lifted  up, 

And  as  of  old  we  hear  thee  say, 

“Can  ye  too  drink  my  cup?” 

O  Life  that  seems  so  long  ago, 

And  yet  is  ever  new, 

The  fellowship  of  love  with  thee, 
Through  all  the  years  is  true. 

O  Master  over  death  and  time, 

Reveal  thyself,  we  pray, 

And  as  before  amongst  thine  own, 

So  dwell  with  us  today  ! 

W.  Russell  Bowie  in 
The  Christian  Century. 

* 

A  Federal  Farm  Board  pamphlet  tells 
us  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge 
are  aiding  the  wheat  surplus  situation 
by  eating  a  breakfast  food  consisting  of 
two  parts  of  wheat  and  one  of  rye, 
cooked  whole  without  grinding.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  cooking  directions  are  given: 

“The  grain  is  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  field  and  is  put  in  a  double  boiler  and 
cooked  until  the  wheat  kernels  burst 
open.  This  sometimes  takes  four  or  five 
hours.  We  cook  up  a  batch  of  it,  put  it 
in  the  ice  chest,  and  get  some  out  and 
warm  it  up  each  morning.  I  suppose  it 
will  last  a  week  or  ten  days  without  get¬ 
ting  sour.” 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  porridge  which 
we  think  is  used  in  many  farm  homes. 

* 

Marion  E.  Syndergaard,  15  years  old, 
of  Grundy  Center,  Iowa,  and  W  illiam  R. 
Bodenhamer,  20,  of  Johnson  County,  Mo., 
were  named  at  Chicago  Dec.  2  as  the 
healthiest  girl  and  boy  in  the  United 
States  in  the  contest  conducted  at  the 
annual  4-II  club  congress.  The  Iowa  girl 
scored  99.7  out  of  a  possible  100  points, 
the  highest  ever  made  in  the  nine  years 
in  which  the  4-II  clubs  have  held  con¬ 
gresses.  Bodenhamer  scored  9S.7. 


Letters  of  An  Indiana 
Farmer 

Has  it  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
appeared  among  you?  I  think  in  some 
ways  it  has  been  the  longest  year  of  my 
life,  in  some  ways  the  hardest.  1  have 
known  griefs,  hard  tasks  and  disappoint- 
inputs  ;  but  for  constant  luis&ins?  wcarin& 
cares,  mostly  financial,  this  year  beats 
anything  I  have  ever  seen.  So  many 
tilings  happened  that  could  not  be 
charged  to  bad  management  (as  well  as 
some  that  could)  :  the  drought,  the  al- 
most-failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  with  price 
to  match;  a  fear  of  infection  among  the 
cows,  though  the  blood  test  cleared  the 
suspected  one;  an  automobile  smash-up 
by  some  irresponsible  who  1  ailed  to  pay 
t he  repair  bill  which  was  piled  on  my 
already  burdened  shoulders ;  cracked  ribs 
and  nervous  shock  from  the  same  cause. 
Oh,  well,  as  an  old  friend  used  to  say, 
“If  it  isn’t  one  thing  it’s  six!”  We  are 
pretty  much  all  in  the  same  boat,  m  this 
territory,  and  it  seems  that  things  can  t 
get  much  worse. 

Without  being'  a  Pollyanna,  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  such  thoughts  have  little  place 
in  the  Christmas  season.  Christmas  be¬ 
gins  early  this  year.  Oh,  yes,  by  the 
calendar  it  comes  on  December  lo  as 
usual.  But  our  first  celebration  comes 
on  the  fourth  of  the  month,  with  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  gift-box.  Childish  as  we 
are  about  surprises,  about  something  un¬ 
known  wrapped  in  gay  tissue,  yet  we  are 
questioning  the  desirability  ot  drawing 
10-cent  presents  for  ourselves,  in  this  so- 
ciety.  Most  of  us  have  clubs,  one  or 
more,  with  a  gift  exchange.  So  we  may 
decide  to  devote  our  missionary  dimes  to 
gifts  for  children  who  will  lack.  A  hard 
Winter  is  predicted  for  many,  though  the 
delightful  warm  Fall  has  been  easy  on 
the  coal  pile  and  the  heavy  clothing. 

This  same  Christmas  meeting  takes  the 
form  of  a  covered-dish  luncheon,  always 
si ' j  unfailing  source  of  abundant  food  and 


informality.  The  program  contains  an 
exercise,  “Nature  in  Scripture  and  Song,” 
which  sounds  attractive. 

Sometime  between  this  earliest  cele¬ 
bration  and  the  Great  Day,  come  the 
“doings”  of  two  clubs  and  a  Sunday 
school  class.  My  denomination  used  to 
have  the  name  of  being  “cold”  and  “world¬ 
ly.”  Perhaps  it  was  always  undeserved, 
perhaps  people  have  changed.  Certainly 
one  need  not  wish  to  find  a  merrier, 
friendlier  crowd  than  the  women  of  this 
class.  We  are  all  in  much  the  same  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  the  church  itself  feels  the 
effect  of  many  losses  by  death  and  re¬ 
moval,  but  those  who  are  left  cling  closer 
than  ever. 

Gift  preparation,  throughout  the  month, 
is  much  simplified  since  the  days  when 
mamma  and  I  spread  out  our  finished 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


929  —  S  1  i  m  and 
Graceful.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4(4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting  and 
3Va  yds.  of  edging. 
Ten  cents. 


927  —  A  Youthful 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  >4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


970  —  Slenderizing 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38.  40.  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


909— For  (lie  Junior. 


This 

style 

is 

de- 

signed 

in 

sizes 

6, 

S,  10, 

12 

and 

14 

years. 

Size  8 

re- 

quires 

1% 

yds. 

of 

39-in.  material  witli 
3%  yds.  of  2 ’4 -in. 
plaiting  and  %  yd. 
of  %-in.  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


handiwork  over  tables  and  chairs  to  ad¬ 
mire,  before  it  was  all  packed  to  send 
away.  1  have  never  done  much  elaborate 
needlework  since  war  work  began.  Life 
whirls  too  swiftly  now,  and  I  _  have 
learned  how  well  people  like  simple, 
homey  things — baskets  of  apples,  boxes 
of  evergreens,  jars  of  vegetables  and  pre¬ 
serves.  Through  Lula,  my  Russian 
friend,  who  still  lives  near,  I  have  met 
Johanna,  a  German  war  bride,  who  man¬ 
ages  her  six  children  and  small  income 
with  wonderful  efficiency.  I  want  to 
learn  from  her  how  to  make  the  long- 
keeping  Christmas  cookies.  Site  has 
(rouble  keeping  them!  But  it  should  bo 
easy  here. 

We  never  know  just  what  will  bo  avail¬ 
able  for  Christmas  decorations.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  how  hard  the  freezes  have  been. 
There  are  always  evergreens,  not  native, 
but  planted  70  years  ago.  I  use  hemlock 
and  arbor  vitae  for  church  baskets  in 
Winter,  brightened  with  coral-berries  or 
hawthorn  berries.  When  these  were  gone 
a  rather  permanent  bouquet  was  arranged 
last  year,  of  evergreen  and  bittersweet. 
The  greens  needed  renewing  once  or 
twice  in  the  season.  They  keep  better  if 
the  stems  are  crushed,  like  shrubbery 
stems,  and  placed  in  water.  This  year 
an  arrangement  featuring  baby’s-breath 
is  planned.  Artemisia  Silver  King  is 
beautiful  with  berries,  but  mine  was 
killed  out  last  Winter.  An  older  plant 


might  be  hardy.  I  shall  try  it  again  next 
year. 

It  is  my  year  to  have  the  Best  Friends 
for  Christmas  dinner,  and  I  am  planning 
it  already.  I  don’t,  know  whether  there 
will  be  church  in  the  morning;  I  sort  o’ 
hope  so.  It  will  make  some  difference 
in  the  menu.  I  think  the  meat,  either 
chicken  or  domestic  rabbit,  will  be  roast¬ 
ed  in  the  little  pressure  cooker,  the  so- 
called  kitchenette  size,  which  has  been 
one  of  my  most  completely  satisfactory 
purchases  of  the  year.  The  dessert,  be  it 
pie  or  pudding,  must  be  something  to  eat 
with  cream,  for  the  B.  F.’s  are  partial  to 
cow-products.  Dear  Bella  is  still  queen 
of  the  cow  stable.  I  have  three  of  her 
grown  daughters,  and  another  is  still 
here,  but  sold  to  Charles,  who  lives  in 
the  other  part  of  the  house,  and  works 
for  me.  There  are  three  yearling  heifers, 
two  of  them  Bella’s  grandchildren,  the 
daughters  of  the  twins.  They  look  more 
like  twins  than  their  mothers  ever  did. 
One  baby  (Bella’s)  drinks  from  a  bucket. 
Bella  has  had  seven  calves,  all  heifers 
but  one,  and  the  heifers  are  all  living. 

I  have  been  hurled,  rather  unexpected¬ 
ly,  into  a  circulation  drive  put  on  by  our 
local  paper,  with  wonderful  prizes.  It 
means  circulation  for  the  contestants, 
sure  enough  !  I  have  been  inspecting  the 
far  corners  of  the  county,  not  a  big  coun¬ 
ty,  but  some  parts  seem  almost  out  of 
the  world  when  we  are  used  to  trotting 
on  one  little  track.  And  people  have 
been  so  nice !  They  don’t  all  subscribe, 
of  course.  I  can’t  blame  them,  knowing 
how  liard-up  I  am.  But  they  are  all  so 
friendly — and  all  the  dogs  in  the  county 
love  me !  My  old  coat  is  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  them;  it  smells  doggy  (to 
dogs;  I  hope  not  to  humans!)  and  the 
only  fear  1  have  had  of  any  of  them  was 
that  a  huge  Airedale  would  knock  me 
down,  trying  to  kiss  me. 

Arriving  at  a  poor  little  house  at  the 
foot  of  a  long  hill,  in  a  wooded  territory, 
just  before  dusk  one  evening,  I  saw  five 
or  six  boys  sawing  and  chopping  wood  in 
the  backyard.  The  parents  really  wanted 
the  paper,  but  hadn’t  the  money  then, 
“Maybe  next  week.”  It.  seemed  to  me 
that  they  needed  about  everything  else 
worse.  I  stopped  next  week,  bat  didn’t 
get  the  subscription.  It  was  the  only 
place  where  I  was  really  glad  I  didn’t. 
But  I  left  some  apples  on  the  second  trip, 
as  I  though  all  those  boys  might  eat  pie. 
And  I  mean  to  take  down  some  more  just 
before  the  holiday.  If  we  who  are  poor 
can  help  each  other  a  little,  maybe  we 
can  all  pull  through  these  hard  times. 
We  can’t  hope  for  much  help  from  those 
who  have  plenty,  that  is  certain  ! 

E.  M.  c. 


The  Last  Minute  Christmas 
Gifts 

The  last  minute  Christmas  gifts  can¬ 
not  be  fussy  or  at  all  complicated  in  the 
making.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions,  any 
of  which  might  be  easily  worked  out  in  a 
few  evenings  at  a  very  small  cost. 

First,  there  is  nothing  that  quite  equals 
the  hand-quilted  things,  and  adorable  lit¬ 
tle  “tuck-in”  pillows,  porch  cushions,  or 
a  top  for  the  kitchen  stool  can  be  quick¬ 
ly  evolved  in  any  of  the  lovely  old-fash¬ 
ioned  patchwork  quilt  designs.  Many 
beautiful  patterns  are  procurable.  Near¬ 
ly  every  home  has  its  patch-bag  from 
which -enough  good  material  may  be  se¬ 
lected  to  make  a  dozen  pillow  tops,  or  for 
a  small  cost  one  can  get  the  real  old- 
fashioned  printed  calicoes ;  they  come  in 
rose  and  cream,  green  and  cream,  yellow 
and  orange,  and  orange  and  red,  and 
other  combinations,  .lust  the  colors  and 
designs  to  give  your  pillows  and  cushions 
the  real  colonial  effect  so  popular  now. 

One  good-sized  block,  say  about  12 
inches  square,  makes  a  nice-sized  “tuck- 
in.”  I  have  in  mind  one  of  these  quaint 
little  pillows  made  in  the  pine-tree  de¬ 
sign,  pieced  from  old-fashioned  calico  in 
green  and  cream  and  unbleached  muslin. 
It  is  padded,  and  quilted  with  green 
thread,  and  put  together  with  a  band  and 
back  of  the  green  and  cream  piped  with 
cream.  It  is  stuffed  nice  and  plump  with 
a  good  grade  of  cotton  batting. 

A  pair  of  patchwork  porch  cushions 
made  a  nice  neighborly  gift.  Fifteen 
inches  in  diameter  is  a  good  size.  Very 
effective  ones  are  made  with  alternating 
patches  of  rose  and  green  calico  or 
glazed  chintz,  padded  and  quilted,  and 
put  together  with  a  5-in.  band,  and  back 
of  either  the  rose  or  green,  piped  with 
the  contrasting  color.  Then  there  are 
charming  pillows  suitable  for  a  living- 
room  couch,  that  can  be  quickly  made 
from  plain  black  glazed  chintz;  banded 
with  the  colorful  printed  material  the 
effect  is  most  striking.  One  pillow  I  saw 
quite  recently  was  of  this  black  material 
with  three  gay  narrow  bands  of  the 
print  stitched  across  one  corner,  about 
an  inch  apart,  and  another  had  the  print¬ 
ed  chintz  cut  in  the  form  of  an  odd-sliape 
flower  with  a  long  narrow  stem,  ap- 
pliqued  on  the  black.  There  were  three 
flowers,  each  stem  a  little  longer  than 
the  preceding.  The  whole  was  very  ar¬ 
tistic. 

For  the  friend  who  understands  kitch¬ 
en  needs  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable 
than  a  pretty  workaday  apron  and  cap. 
Unbleached  muslin  ones  with  binding  and 
patch  pockets  of  gay  cretonne,  or  ging¬ 
ham,  make  practical  ones.  Two-handed 
holders  are  something  new  and  most  con¬ 
venient  when  one  must  use  both  hands. 
Take  a  piece  of  unbleached  muslin  or  cot¬ 
ton  toweling  20  or  24  inches  long  and  16 
inches  wide;  fold  it  down  the  center 
lengthwise,  round  the  ends  like  the  hand 


of  a  mitten,  and  face  back  six  inches  to 
form  a  pocket  for  the  hands,  turn  in  the 
edges  and  finish  the  whole  with  a  gay- 
colored  blanket  stitch.  It  will  only  take 
a  few  minutes  to  make  this  useful  kitch¬ 
en  article,  and  the  busy  housewife  you 
send  it  to  will  bless  you  over  and  over 
again  for  the  gift,  when  once  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  using  it. 

Even  the  humble  dust  cloth  would  be 
an  attractively  useful  gift  for  the  friend 
who  does  her  own  dusting,  when  made 
up  of  double  lengths  of  creamy  white 
cheesecloth,  blanket  stitched  around  in 
colors,  either  old  blue,  rose,  jade  green  or 
red.  Four  of  these  would  not  be  too 
many ;  tie  in  pairs  with  narrow  ribbon  to 
match  the  stitching. 

Of  course  there  is  always  a  tot  or  two 
you  will  want  to  remember,  and  the  gay- 
colored  calico  animals,  the  gingham  “cud¬ 
dle  duck,”  or  a  “Raggedy-Ann”  are  al¬ 
ways  a  delight.  Use  fast  colors  for  these. 
Patterns  as  well  as  the  material  to  make 
them  may  be  purchased  at  a  small  cost  in 
any  of  the  department  stores.  Charming 
little  aprons,  bibs,  and  tray-clotlis  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  made  from  a  piece 
of  unbleached  muslin  with  cut-outs  from 
gay  cretonne  appliqued  on. 

If  you  are  of  an  artistic  turn  of  mind 
you  will  enjoy  making  attractive  little 
silhouettes.  These  you  can  clip  with  the 
scissors  in  no  time  at  all  from  glazed 
kindergarten  paper,  and  when  mounted 
on  cream-colored  cardboard  and  framed 
in  narrow  black  oval  frames,  they  make 
ideal  gifts.  Choose  colonial  designs,  pro¬ 
files  of  old-time  people  in  old-time  cos¬ 
tumes.  Y'ou  can  find  any  number  of 
subjects  to  select  from  in  old  magazines 
and  books.  Martha  and  George  Wash¬ 
ington  make  excellent  types  to  select 
from.  Cut  your  model  out  carefully,  and 
fasten  lightly  to  the  back  of  your  paper 
with  a  little  library  paste,  and  cut  out  as 
accurately  as  possible;  for  a  good  sil¬ 
houette  every  detail  of  a  profile  must  be 
clearly  brought  out.  If  you  are  artist 
enough  to  cut  them  free  hand  you  can 
improvise  your  own  designs,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  your  work  doubly  fascinating. 

A  gift  that  finds  a  welcome  in  almost 
every  home  is  a  dainty  drop  light,  and  if 
you  happen  to  have  an  old  glass  hand 
lamp  it  can  he  easily  transformed  into  a 
charming  bedside  lamp.  Most  country 
homes  have  one  or  more  of  these  lamps 
stored  away  in  the  attic  or  cellar.  When 
washed,  polished  and  electrified,  and 
fitted  with  a  becoming  shade,  it  will  make 
a  gift  to  be  prized.  For  your  shade,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  the  patch-bag,  go  to  the 
wallpaper  box.  There  you  will  quite  like¬ 
ly  find  something  in  both  color  and  de¬ 
sign  that  will  fit  exactly  into  a  desired 
color  scheme.  Book  linens  make  lovely 
shades ;  they  come  in  a  number  of  soft 
colors,  beige,  rose,  old  blues,  greens  and 
lavender. 

If  paper  is  used  for  a  plaited  shade 
cut  it  the  required  width  and  about  twice 
the  length  you  will  need  for  the  size  of 
your  shade  at  the  base,  then  fold  firmly 
and  evenly  like  a  fan.  When  the  paper 
is  all  folded  hold  tightly  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  hand 
and  with  the  right  perforate  eyelets,  using 
a  sharp  pointed  awl,  about  an  inch  from 
the  top.  Through  the  perforations  run 
a  silk  cord  or  narrow  ribbon,  then  fit  the 
shade  over  a  wire  frame,  fasten  the  cord 
and  tie  in  an  attractive  bow,  and  fasten 
the  loose  edges  of  the  shade  with  library 
paste. 

Another  effective  lamp,  more  suitable 
for  a  living-room  or  library,  can  be  made 
from  a  small-sized  pickle  jar.  Give  it  a 
lacquer  finish  in  tobacco  brown,  terra 
cotta,  or  ivory,  fit  it  with  a  substantial 
electric  fixture,  and  a  hand-painted  parch¬ 
ment  paper  shade,  and  you  will  have  an- 
other  most  acceptable  Christmas  gift 
easily  and  quickly  acquired. 

ROSAMOND  EAMPMAN. 


Winter  Bird  Garden; 
Goldfish 

A  pretty  Winter  bird  garden  has  been 
built  and  is  awaiting  the  small  feathered 
folk.  Soon  as  the  ground  freezes  and 
the  snow  covers  the  weed  seed  pods  they 
will  be  coming  near  the  house  and  will 
spot  this  feed  haven.  It  consists  of  a 
wide  board  laid  across  the  rose  arbor, 
with  another  about  10  inches  higher  up, 
to  aet  as  a  roof  and  snow  catcher.  Coarse 
gravel  is  covered  over  the  floor,  with  pret¬ 
ty  rocks  along  one  edge  for  nice  alight¬ 
ing  places.  Bits  of  moss-covered  stumps 
are  tucked  here  and  there,  and  moss  is 
tucked  in  between  the  stones  and  along 
the  ends.  Large  pine  cones  form  the 
other  outer  edge  and  hold  the  gravel 
from  blowing  out.  A  dish  of  water  will 
be  kept  out  as  much  as  possible.  Suet 
will  be  hung  from  the  “roof”  and  tied 
upon  the  stumps,  while  grain  will  be 
scattered  upon  the  “floor.”  As  this  pret¬ 
ty  “garden”  is  in  front  of  the  living-room 
windows,  and  only  four  feet  away,  we 
shall  enjoy  watching  our  tiny  friends  as 
much  as  they  will  enjoy  their  free 
lunches. 

The  goldfish,  catch  was  not  as  large  as 
last  year,  only  60-odd  babies  were  taken 
from  the  pool  the  first  of  October.  Four 
three-year-old  breeders  were  put  out  early 
in  May,  as  the  eggs  were  not  removed  as 
fast  as  deposited,  of  course  many  were 
eaten  by  the  large  fish  before  big  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  tiniest  are 
about  %  inch  long,  some  so  wee  in  fact, 
that  they  still  “jerk”  along,  instead  of  a 
smooth  swimming  motion.  The  largest 
are  about  l1^  inches  long.  All  are  of  a 
gray-green  color  for  the  first  year,  al¬ 
though  many  are  showing  ruddy  gold 
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along  their  backs,  in  the  strong  sunlight 
even  now.  Some  do  not  change  color  en¬ 
tirely  until  the  second  year.  These  baby 
things  are  fed  on  fine  cooked  oatmeal, 
cooked  grated  carrots  and  chopped  earth¬ 
worms.  I  am  very  fortunate  in  this 
latter  food,  in  being  able  to  dig  a  fresh 
supply  at  all  times  from  son's  greenhouse 
soil.  These  small  shiny  fellows  and  my 
birds  are  about  my  only  friends  during 
the  long  Winter  dullness.  And  I  some¬ 
times  think  one  could  fare  worse. 

The  lad’s  greenhouse  is  full  of  tall  blos¬ 
soming  cucumbers,  reaching  way  above 
a  tall  man’s  head.  They  look  so  pretty, 
the  bright  yellow  blooms,  peeping  out  of 
their  glass  house,  these  dull  cold  days. 
A  small  hive  of  bees  in  one  corner  of  the 
house  makes  a  most  lively  and  summery 
sound  as  one  enters.  They  are  much  too 
intent  upon  their  own  business  to  trou¬ 
ble  a  visiter.  IIow  nice  if  some  humans 
would  use  these  tiny  golden  fellows  for 
a  model !  mbs.  m.  e.  j. 


Preparing  the  Farm  Meats 

Brined  Chine  and  Tongue.  —  Measure 
2 y2  gallons  of  water ;  add  salt  enough  to 
bear  an  egg,  one  cup  white  sugar,  two 
level  tablespoons  saltpeter.  Pour  over 
meat  (chines  and  tongues)  and  weight 
down.  I  soak  chines  in  weak  salt  water 
over  night  before  putting  them  in  brine. 

Sausage. — Ten  pounds  of  ground  saus¬ 
age  meat,  two  rounding  tablespoons  salt, 
one  scant  tablespoon  black  pepper,  % 
teaspoon  hot  red  pepper,  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  sage,  two  level  tablespoons  brown 
sugar.  Mix  w£ll  and  put  away. 

Canned  Sausage.  —  Fry  sausage  in 
rather  round  cakes  about  the  size  of  a 
1-lb.  baking  powder  can,  and  %-in.  thick. 
Cook  in  biscuit  pans  in  the  oven ;  these 
do  not  have  to-  be  turned.  When  water 
has  been  cooked  out  and  they  are  nice 
and  brown,  put  in  hot  sterilized  jars  that 
have  been  wiped  dry  and  pour  over  them 
one-half  cup  of  hot  lard  or  drippings 
from  sausage.  Seal  and  turn  upside 
down.  I  keep  these  until  fresh  sausage 
is  made  again.  It  is  fine. 

Home-cured  Breakfast  Bacon.  —  Cut 
bacon  six  or  eight  inches  wide  from  the 
thin  lean  part  of  sides.  Heat  one-half 
pint  molasses,  two  level  teaspoons  salt¬ 
peter  and  two  teaspoons  red  pepper,  and 
while  hot  paint  the  bacon  with  this.  I 
use  a  paint  brush  from  the  10-cent  store. 
Let  stand  over  night,  then  salt  down  and 
let  stay  three  weeks.  Take  up,  wash  off 
and  smoke. 

Snow-white  Lard. — Cut  up  fat  and 
wash  in  two  waters,  and  if  there  is  blood, 
soak  in  salt  water  first.  To  five  gallons 
of  cut  fat  pour  over  one-half  gallon  of 
warm  water  to  which  has  been  added  two 
rounding  tablespoons  of  soda.  Cook  un- 
til  cracklings  are  crisp.  This  requires 
constant  stirring  and  watching,  but  makes 
very  fine  lard.  I  strain  through  un¬ 
bleached  cotton. 

Liver  Pudding. — Two  pigs’  heads  well 
cleaned,  one  small  liver,  one  backbone  or 
other  lean  meat.  Wash  and  cover  well 
with  cold  water  and  cook  in  covered  ket¬ 
tle  until  meat  falls  to  pieces.  Take  out 
and  drain  off  all  liquid,  but  save  this. 
Pick  out  bones  and  grind  meat,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  minced  onions 
if  liked.  When  ready  to  use  fry  in  hot 
fat.  Two  cups  of  ground  bread  crumbs 
and  one  teaspoon  of  Worcestershire  sauce 
may  be  added  to  each  quart  of  pudding 
with  good  results. 

Virginia  Scrapple. — Take  the  drained 
water  from  pudding,  set  away  to  cool  and 
if  much  fat  is  on  top  take  off  about  half. 
Bring  water  to  a  boil  and  add  one  quart 
sifted  meal  and  one  cup  flour,  letting  it 
run  through  fingers  slowly.  Stir  and 
cook  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on 
back  of  stove.  Season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  thyme  to  suit  taste;  don’t  let  it  get 
too  stiff.  Pour  in  pans  that  have  been 
washed  in  cold  water.  Set  away  to  cool. 
Slice,  dip  in  flour,  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 
This  is  real  Virginia  scrapple. 

51.  B.  F. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  new 
net  curtains  this  season  is  the  design. 
The  new  curtains  not  only  “dress”  the 
window  but  are  designed  to  become  part 
of  the  decorative  scheme.  For  the  woman 
whose  pine  or  maple  furnishings  preserve 
the  simplicity  of  America’s  older  home 
tradition  there  are  appropriate  Colonial 
designs.  These  are  drawn  from  the  quaint 
figures  of  the  old-time  hand-needlework 
and  samplers.  The  home  furnished  in 
heavy  carved  walnut  and  oak  pieces, 
however,  requires  an  essentially  different 
type  of  curtain.  Here  the  upholstery  is 
probably  tapestry  or  needlepoint,  and  the 
curtain  design  should  bear  out  this  idea. 
Created  for  just  such  surroundings  are 
Georgian  designs,  so-called  because  they 
suggest  the  atmosphere  of  the  English 
country  homestead.  These  designs  are  all 
adapted  from  18th  century  tapestry  and 
needlework  figures.  The  color  as  well  as 
the  design  of  the  curtains  is  important. 
White,  cream,  ivory,  natural,  ecru,  the 
new  pongee  tone,  and  the  deeper  sun-tan, 
all  “do  things”  to  the  light  and  make  the 
room  look  different.  Pure  white  curtains, 
while  they  look  fresh  and  clean,  give  a 
harsher  light  and  used  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  sunshine,  produce  a  trying 
glare.  Cream  or  ivory  gives  an  equally 
fresh  effect,  requires  less  frequent  laun¬ 
dering,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more  rest¬ 
ful  to  the  eyes  in  reading  or  working. 
Natural,  ecru,  or  the  deeper  pongee  soften 
the  light  and  help  to  blend  the  room 


colors  agreeably.  Sun-tan,  a  dark  ecru 
with  a  hint  of  gold,  is  particularly  use¬ 
ful  for  the  north  or  east  room,  which 
is  always  apt  to  look  a  little  “cold.”  If 
over-draperies  are  used  with,  the  net 
curtains,  it  is  advisable  to  repeat  the 
colors  of  the  draperies  somewhere  else 
in  the  room,  either  in  the  rug,  furniture, 
or  a  cushion  or  two.  Cretonne  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
material.  It  suits  the  simplicity  of  the 
farm  homestead  better  than  the  more 
elaborate  .silks  or  damasks,  and  since  it 
can  be  had  in  practically  any  color  or 
design,  can  be  used  effectively  to  carry 
out  the  general  room-scheme.  It  has  also 
the  further  advantage  of  practicality, 
since  like  the  net  curtains,  it  is  easily 
laundered. 

We  recently  saw  backgammon  sets  for 
$1.49.  The  “board”  was  painted  on  a 
cover  that  fits  over  a  card  table,  and 
the  price  included  checkers,  dice  and  cups. 
An  excellent  instruction  book  on  modern 
backgammon  cost  $1.39. 

Very  practical  bath  mats  noted  were 
of  .sponge  rubber,  soft  and  absorbent  to 
tread  on.  The  size  wais  about  13x30 
inches,  and  they  were  attractive  in  gay 
colors  and  patterns.  The  price  was  only 
94  cents,  and  they  seem  to  us  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  a  cotton  fabric. 

Some  pottery  cookie  jars  were  priced 
at  S9  cents ;  they  were  about  two-quart 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Wheel  of  Fortune.. — This  pattern  is  pretty  used 
in  one  color  ami  white  or  one  may  use  the  scraps 
that  collect  about  the  house.  The  picture  was 
made  from  a  quilt  in  dark  blue  and  white.  The 
blocks  may  be  joined  solidly  or  with  white 
blocks.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


size,  with  a  close-fitting  lid,  and  a  handle 
over  the  top  like  a  pail.  They  were  made 
of  cream-colored  ware  with  gaily  painted 
decorations. 

Some  of  the  modernistic  table  decora¬ 
tions  are  very  amusing ;  fruit,  foliage 
and  flowers  of  gold,  .silver  or  copper. 
They  are  arranged  in  bowls  or  baskets, 
or  laid  upon  flat  mirrors.  A  large  bunch 
of  copper  grapes  with  foliage  was  $2.49 ; 
a  gold  or  copper  apple  with  leaves  $1,24 ; 
a  gleaming  copper  banana  $1.24.  There 
were  also  black  pond  lilies  with  silver 
foliage,  and  other  fruit  and  flowers  that 
looked  as  though  they  came  from  some 
magician’s  mine  in  an  old  fairy  tale. 

One  of  the  large  department  stores 
is  making  a  display  of  Staffordshire  pot¬ 
tery  figures  like  the  old-fashioned  mantel 
ornaments  of  a  century  and  more  ago. 
There  are  white  poodle  dogs  for  98  cents 
the  pair ;  fuzzy  lambs  with  pink  noses 
standing  in  front  of  a  very  impossible 
rose  bush  for  $2.97  the  pair ;  spotted 
dogs,  brown  dogs,  and  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  fancy  dress,  varying  in 
price,  but  all  under  $5  the  pair. 

Some  striking  new  bracelets  are  made 
of  tiny  rondels  of  golden  or  silvery  metal 
strung  closely  on  elastic;  they  are  ef¬ 
fective  singly,  but  are  also  worn  in 
groups — three,  five,  or  even  ten  at  a 
time,  extending  half  way  up  the  forearm. 
They  cost  $1.39  each. 

A  couch  cover  of  India  print  is  gay 
and  serviceable.  The  size  is  about  2x3 
yards,  and  we  have  seen  them  for  $1.69 
each. 


More  Homemade  Candy 

What  better  remembrances  could  one 
give  to  young  or  old  than  a  box  of  home¬ 
made  sweets?  You  can  make  delicious 
candy  with  only  the  utensils  you  will 
find  in  any  home,  and  it  is  not  really 
difficult.  A  candy  thermometer  is  a  great 
help,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Following  equivalents  are  a  very 
great  help  to  those  who  have  no  thermo¬ 
meter  :  240  degrees  is  the  temperature 
used  for  the  soft  ball  stage,  when  a  few 
drops  in  a  cup  of  cold  water  will  be 
just  firm  enough  to  hold  together  so 
that  you  can  pick  it  up  ;  250  degrees  is 
the  hard  ball  stage  when  a  few  drops 
in  a  cup  of  cold  water  form  a  firm  ball ; 
260  degrees  is  the  soft-crack  stage,  when 
a  few  drops  in  a  cup  of  cold  water  are 
a  little  too  hard  to  form  into  a  ball ; 
290  degrees  is  the  temperature  when  a 
few  drops  in  a  cup  of  cold  water  form 
immediately  into  crisp  firm  drops  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  By  using  the  above 
equivalents  it  is  possible  to  follow  the 
recipes  where  the  temperatures  only  are 
given. 


Square  or  oblong  cake  tins  are  best  I 
for  cooling  candies.  Olive  oil  is  much 
better  for  greasing  the  pan  than  butter. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  looking  over 
some  old  cook  books  I  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  for  peanut  brittle,  although 
any  kind  of  nuts  may  be  used  or  a 
combination  of  nuts. 

Peanut  Brittle. — Stir  together  in  a 
saucepan  one  cup  molasses  (I  used  karo), 
one  cup  brown  or  granulated  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  vinegar,  and  two  tablespoons 
water.  Place  the  pan  over  a  brisk  fire 
and  when  the  syrup  starts  to  boil,  add 
one  or  two  tablespoons  butter.  Stir  once 
in  a  while  to  prevent  burning.  In  about 
five  minutes  drop  a  little  in  a  cup  of 
ice  water,  and  when  the  candy  becomes 
instantly  hard  and  brittle,  as  soon  as 
it  .strikes  the  water,  it  is  done  and  ready 
to  remove  from  the  fire.  Add  a  cup  of 
shelled  peanuts,  and  one  level  teaspoon 
soda,  and  pour  immediately  and  quickly 
into  a  large  shallow,  well-buttered  pan. 
The  soda  must  be  stirred  into  the  candy 
batch  quickly  and  briskly  for  a  moment, 
because  the  soda  makes  the  candy  foam 
and  rise  way  up  in  the  saucepan ;  it 
must  be  poured  out  and  spread  out 
quickly,  before  it  settles  down  again.  The 
candy  will  be  hard  and  brittle  in  a 
minute,  and  can  then  be  broken  into 
pieces.  Light  karo  .syrup  and  granulated 
sugar  may  be  used,  or  dark  syrup  and 
brown  sugar. 

The  secret  of  the  following  fudge 
recipe  is  in  letting  the  candy  become 
absolutely  cold  before  beating ;  not  only 
on  the  edges  but  down  through  the  center. 

If  you  will  remember  this  you  will  have 
a  fine  grained  product. 

Chocolate  Fudge.- — Two  cups  sugar, 
one  cup  water  or  milk,  or  two  squares 
chocolate,  one  teaspoon  butter,  and  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Boil  sugar,  water  or 
milk,  and  chocolate  together  until  they 
form  a  soft  ball  in  cold  water  (240 
degrees).  Do  not  stir  the  fudge  after 
taking  it  from  the  stove,  but  add  the  but¬ 
ter  and  allow  it  to  become  cold.  When 
it_  becomes  cold  add  vanilla,  and  beat  it 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  break  _  a  silver  one.  The  mass  will 
become  sticky,  but  you  must  beat,  it  past 
the  sticky  stage.  If  it  becomes  too  heavy 
and  is  still  sticky,  add  a  half  teaspoon 
warm  water,  being  careful  not  to  add 
too  much.  Good  fudge  requires  much 
beating. 

Caramels  are  another  candy  easy  to 
make,  yet  always  considered  difficult. 

Caramels. — Put  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  one-half  cup  corn  syrup,  and  one- 
half  cup  cream,  or  top  milk  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  until 
the  mixture  will  form  a  soft  ball  when 
tried  in  cold  water.  Stir  gently  and  con¬ 
stantly  to  prevent  burning,  making  the 
spoon  reach  all  points  of  the  pan.  Soon 
as  it  forms  a  soft  ball,  add  another  one- 
half  cup  cream,  or  top  milk,  boiling 
again  to  the  .soft  ball  stage ;  add  another 
one-half  cup  cream,  or  top  milk,  and  boil 
until  a  decidedly  firm  ball  will  form  in  cold 
water.  Pour  into  oiled  pans.  When  cool 
cut  into  squares  and  wrap.  If  caramels 
should  get  sugary,  return  to  saucepan 
and  add  more  cream,  boiling  again  to 
the  firm  stage.  These  may  be  dipped  in 
melted  bitter  chocolate  before  wrapping. 

Date  Loaf  Candy. — Boil  2%  cups  sugar 
with  one  cup  milk  until  it  will  form  a 
soft  ball  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Add 
one  12-ounce  package  of  stoned  dates. 
Boil,  stirring  constantly  until  dates  are 
dissolved.  Remove  from  fire,  and  add 
one  cup  pecans  and  beat  until  cool. 
Pour  on  wet  cloth.  When  cold  cut  into 
slices. 


OUTDOORS 

and 

INDOORS 

WEAR... 


BODYCARD 

Jplinqtex  for 

unocrZAvear 


A  fine  ribbed 
garment  with 
springy  texture. 

-vyELLAST/c 

UNDERWEAR 

Elasticknitfabric 
with  asilky  inner 
fleece. 


HARD  SERVICE 
REAL  COMFORT 
SURE  PROTECTION 
FINE  TAILORING 
TRUE  ECONOMY 


JaTn&doarn.  Sty,es  and  weights  for 

every  weather  and  every 

Heavy  fleece  c  ■> 

,  member  of  the  family  .. . 
Iinedformenand 

boys  only.  Maxi-  AT  y  qUR  DEALER’S 
mum  warmth  and 

comfort  without  UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
excessiveweight.  UTICA  NEW  YORK 


Why  Suffer  with  — = 

Skin  Troubles  when 

Cuticnra 

Quickly  Heals 

—  Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free.  Address: 

- “Cuticura,”  Dept.  6B,  Malden,  Maes. 


One  can  make  very  pretty  candy  boxes 
in  which  to  pack  your  candy  remem¬ 
brances  from  the  flat  one-pound  coffee 
cans.  Give  the  inside  one  or  two  coats  of 
bronze  paint.  Cover  the  outside  with  the 
fancy  lining  from  envelopes,  cut  in  odd 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  give  it  a  coat  of 
shellac.  These  can  be  kept  on  through 
the  year  and  found  useful  in  various 
ways,  after  the  candy  has  all  disappeared. 

GRACE  V.  LESTER. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitting*. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 


Salmon  Chowder 

Chop  coarsely  and  brown  together  in 
a  kettle  or  saucepan,  x/i  lb.  of  salt  pork 
and  one  onion.  Add  one  pint  of  raw  po¬ 
tatoes,  chopped  or  cut  in  dice,  which  have 
stood  for  half  an  hour  in  cold  water. 
Henson,  barely  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  simmer  for  half  an  hour ;  then  add  a 
can  of  salmon,  drained  and  flaked,  two 
or  threfe  broken  crackers  and  one  pint  of 
scalded  milk  or  cream,  with  two  teaspoons 
of  butter.  This  may  be  varied  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  can  of  tomatoes,  or  a  shredded 
pepper  or  both. 


Salt  Codfish  Chowder 

Cut  one-fourth  pound  of  salt  pork  into 
bits  and  try  out  the  fat  in  a  frying  pan ; 
in  this  brown  two  medium-sized  onions, 
sliced.  Wash  and  drain  a  pound  of  cod¬ 
fish,  cut  or  picked  into  bits ;  cover  with 
cold  water  and  set  on  back  of  range  to 
heat,  but  not  boil.  After  two  hours  add 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  potatoes  pared  and 
sliced,  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Add  a  cup 
of  water  to  the  onions  and  pork  and 
strain  over  the  potatoes.  When  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  tender  add  one  cup  each  of 
scaleded  cream  and  milk.  Pour  the 
chowder  over  six  crackers  broken  into 
halves  and  serve. 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes  No  rubbing,  yet. 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  N.  K.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 
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The  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  in  dairy 
practice  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the 
conveniently  portable,  amazingly  efficient 
Hinman  Groomer  pays  for  itself  in  im¬ 
proved  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Let  it  lighten  labor  in  your  own 
dairy — see  it  get  all  the  dust,  loose  hair 
and  embedded  dirt,  protecting  the  milk 
from  bacteria  and  impurities!  Keeps 

cows  and  horses  clean  and  sleek, 

has  many  uses 

in  home  and 

barn.  Write  now 
for  illustrated 
folder  and  un¬ 
conditional  free 
demonstration 
offer. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO., INC, 

Dept.  R 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  ashes  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wasted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed— pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 

EMPIRE  NON-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 

Heavy  galvanized  iron  — 70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough— guaranteed  not  to 
freeze.  Keeps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
bogs  healthy— fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 

FARMER  AGENTS 

wanted  in  every  locality.  Special 
offer  to  farmers  willing  to  show 
Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 
131  N.  7th  St.,  Washington,  la. 


ytc  aibu  manu¬ 
facture  Portable 
Smoke  Houses 


EMPIRES 


sl 


rJRON-rHECZtMtJ 


HOG 


.•Waterer  $ 


Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated 
Wax  Dilators  are  wonderful  for  teat 
y  ,  /kifwn&r  mnmx  troubles.  They  keep  the  teat  open  and 
/''/ffinVjfiM//  hasten  healing.  And  they're  safe-* 

bui .  contain  no  metal  or  wire  core.  Use  for 

Spiders,  Obstructions.  Hard  Milkers, 
.  after  removing  scabs  from  teat  tips, 
after  operating.  25c  a  Doz.;  5  Doz.  $1. 
at  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid.  Send 
for  a  liberal  supply  free,  also  catalog. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  10,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR  OC  _ 
BOOK  forfeit 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Animal  Photography 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

Leading  livestock  breeders  everywhere 
are  beginning  to  realize  more  and  more 
the  great  value  of  the  camera  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  their  operations.  It  is  useful 
not  only  in  furnishing  prospective  buyers 
with  visual  evidence  of  their  intended 
purcha.se,  but  photographs  properly  made 
serve  as  valuable  breeding  records. 

Several  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds  now 
have  optional  registry  by  photograph. 
Such  pictures  if  used  must  be  taken 
showing  each  side  of  the  calf.  With  a 
breed  such  as  the  Holstein,  which  has 
numerous  and  frequently  rather  compli- 


number  of  the  animal,  and  (b)  dam’s 
name  and  number.  The  Guernsey  Asso¬ 
ciation  also  permits  optional  registry  by 
photograph. 

No  high  class  sales  literature  or  cata¬ 
logue  is  complete  without  profuse  illus¬ 
trations.  These  latter  are  usually  made 
by  hired  professionals.  For  registry  re¬ 
quirements  as  stated,  as  well  as  for  most 
purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pensive  camera  or  hire  high  priced  ex¬ 
perts.  A  little  time  and  study  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  the  owner  soon  finds 
it  extremely  interesting,  and  compara¬ 
tively  easy  of  accomplishment. 

In  photographing  animals,  however, 
there  are  several  rules  and  principles 


This  otherwise  effective  group  picture  is  spoiled  by  the  distortion  of  the  heifer's 
head  in  the  foreground.  Illustrates  the  care  which  must  be  exercised  to  see  that 
all  integral  parts  are  at  the  proper  posture  and  angle 


An  unsightly  background  ivill  spoil  an  otherwise  good  picture.  Livestock  will 
photograph  much  clearer  if  no  background  is  used 


Even  the  wind  must  be  considered.  This  would  be  a  good  picture  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  horse  is  facing  with  the  wind,  which  blew  his  tail  between  his  legs, 
Thus  producing  an  effect  detrimental  to  the  appearance  of  the  subject 


cated  coat  patterns,  the  requisite  pictures 
made  with  a  small  inexpensive  camera, 
have  the  advantage  of  serving  as  an  ab¬ 
solutely  accurate  record,  and  are  easier 
and  quicker  to  take  than  the  old  system 
of  drawing  in  the  pattern.  The  saving  of 
time  and  trouble  will  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  slight  additional  expense. 
Such  pictures  when  mounted  in  the  herd 
books  serve  as  lasting,  attractive  and 
accurate  records  of  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned.  A  glance  at  the  picture  if 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  registry 
certificate  to  compare  it  with  the  animal 
and  its  correctness  can  be  verified. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  and  Ayrshire 
Associations  specify  that  pictures  larger 
than  S1/ix5V2  inches  (when  trimmed  to 
include  just  the  animal),  and  pictures 
smaller  than  21/ix31/4  inches  will  not 
be  accepted.  They  further  require  that 
on  the  back  of  each  print  shall  he  written 
the  (a)  sex,  date  of  birth  and  ear  tag 


that  are  necessary  to  observe  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  Remember, 
too,  it  really  costs  less  to  take  good 
pictures  than  it  does  to  take  inferior  or 
unsatisfactory  ones,  due  to  the  decreased 
wastage  in  film.  One  of  the  most  common 
errors  of  the  student  animal  photography 
is  "to  get  the  subject  out  of  focus,  thus 
cutting  off  part  of  its  anatomy  from 
the  developed  picture.  How  many  photo¬ 
graph  a  favorite  animal,  and  later  much 
to  their  surprised  sorrow  find  it  to  "be 
minus  some  legs,  ears  or  a  tail.  Dark 
animals  photograph  best  against  a  light 
background,  or  no  background,  while  very 
light  animals  need  a  dark  background. 
About  10  to  15  feet  is  a  good  distance 
for  individual  pictures.  Group  pictures 
will,  of  course,  require  more  distance.  The 
proper  guide  is  the  closest  distance  which 
will  properly  focus  the  subject  in  the 
center  of  the  lens  and  photograph  all 
the  parts. 


Leggy  animals  are  frequently  stood  in 
straw  to  enhance  their  appearance.  It 
is  better  practice  to  show  all  the  legs 
inehudiirg  the  hoofs.  This  is  a  require¬ 
ment  for  registry  where  photographs  are 
used.  The  position  of  the  head  is  very 
important.  It  should  be  in  line  with  the 
body  or  slightly  elevated  in  cattle,  th>us 


Incorrect  pose  for  lamb.  Neck  stretched, 
ears  back,  high  top  line  and  saggty  middle 


permitting  the  neck  markings  to  be  seen. 
In  horses  the  head  and  ears  should  be 
elevated  ;  and  with  hogs  the  head  should 
be  down,  as  this  gives  an  arch  to  the 
back.  Never  photograph  a  hog  .with  its 
head  elevated,  because  the  back  wjiill 
look  weak  and  the  loin  low.  With  sheep 
the  head  should  be  held  level  or  slightly 
elevated. 

A  side  or  profile  view  is  in  general 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory,  the 
camera  being  held  somewhat  toward  the 
front  of  the  animal.  Rear  views  are 


Correct  pose  for  a  lamb.  Head  up,  top 
and  bottom  line  level,  legs  spread 

the  most  liable  to  show  distortion,  due 
to  improper  focus,  or  to  the  subject  turn¬ 
ing  its  head  just  as  the  operator  snaps 
the  picture. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  take  a  picture 
and  then  discover  that  such  objects  as 
fences  and  posts  have  intruded  between 
the  operator  and  the  subject,  yet  this 
frequently  happens.  Do  not  attempt  to 
take  pictures  of  animals  on  the  run. 
They  will  usually  be  blurred  or  else  the 
animal  has  managed  to  entirely  elude 
the  eye  of  the  camera. 

It  takes  considerable  patience  to  cor¬ 
rectly  pose  some  animals  and  secure  a 
high  class  photograph,  therefore  it  seldom 
pays  to  attempt  this  type  of  work  if  one 
is  in  a  hurry.  While  certain  types  of 
film  may  be  suited  to  various  conditions 
of  light  and  weather,  it  will  usually  he 
advisable  to  have  a  clear  sunny  day  if 
the  very  best  x-esults  are  desired. 


Feeding  Apple  Pomace 

Is  apple  pulp  from  a  cider  mill  suit¬ 
able  feed  for  cattle,  and  how  much  per 
cow  can  I  feed?  n.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  many  reports  of  good 
results  from  the  use  of  pomace  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  both  fresh  and 
when  kept  piled  or  in  a  silo. 

The  amount  fed  runs  from  25  to  35  lbs. 
per  cow  daily,  about  the  same  as  silage, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  value.  In 
food  nutrients  pomace  runs  about  1 y2  per 
cent  protein  and  12  per  cent  nitrogen-free 
extract,  an  almost  identical  analysis,  with 
silage  from  immature  corn.  Considering 
the  character  of  pomace  after  standing 
some  time  it  might  be  expected  to  cause 
colic  or  digestive  trouble,  but  practically 
nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  reported. 


Old  Lady  (witnessing  tug-of-war  for 
the  first  time)  :  “Wouldn’t  it  be  simpler, 
dear,  for  them  to  get  a  knife  and  cut 
it?” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Dog  Fits  and  Feeding 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

It  is  highly  alarming  when  the  family 
dog  suddenly  has  a  conniption  fit  and  goes 
wildly  charging  through  the  screen  door, 
or  runs  barking  and  yelping  about  the 
place.  Little  wonder  that  folks  think 
the  dog  is  mad,  for  he  sure  acts  that 
way  ;  but  he  is  only  mad  at  the  way  he 
has  been  fed  and  managed,  or  is  made  so 
by  reason  of  stomachache  or  dreadful 
discomfort  in  the  digestive  organs. 

A  dog  that  is  actually  affected  with 
madness  (rabies  or  hydrophobia)  doesn't 
show  that  set  of  symptoms.  lie  cannot 
bark  naturally,  but  makes  a  half-bark, 
ha.f-howl,  which  is  characteristic,  and 
fearsome  to  the  one  who  recognizes  the 
significance  of  the  changed  voice.  The 
really  mad  dog  just  runs  away  from 
home,  rarely  barks  and  does  not  bite  peo¬ 
ple  or  animals  unless  they  come  in  his 
way  or  interfere  with  his  program.  That 
is  how  the  dog  with  the  fierce  form  of 
rabies  acts,  and  in  a  week  or  so  he  dies 
after  losing  the  power  of  his  legs.  The 
dog  that  has  the  dumb  form  of  rabies, 
however,  stays  at  home,  or  nearby,  has 
less  of  the  changed  voice  mentioned,  and 
does  not  charge  about.  He  cannot  bite  for 
his  lower  jaw  is  paralyzed  and  hangs 
down.  The  tongue  often  protrudes  from 
the  mouth  and  is  dry,  thickened  and  dark 
in  color.  Saliva  may  drool  from  the  lips, 
in  either  form  of  the  disease,  and  in  both 
forms  the  eyes  are  unnatural.  The  pupil 
of  one  eye  may  be  enlarged  and  the  other 
contracted  and  it  looks  as  though  vase- 


not  occur,  and  meat  feeding  also  prevents 
black  tongue  in  dogs.  Yeast  may  also 
help  the  dog  and.  we  should  suggest  that 
it  likewise  be  tried,  experimentally,  when 
dogs  have  running  fits. 

On  general  principles,  treatment  for 
expulsion  of  worms  is  advisable  when 
running  fits  occur.  Usually,  however, 
one  may  see  joints  of  a  tapeworm  in  the 
feces  of  an  affected  dog,  or  may  pass 
round  worms  or  hook  worms,  or  the  egg 
of  the  latter  worms  are  found  by  micro¬ 
scopic  examination. 

To  rid  the  dog  of  tapeworms  withhold 
feed  for  24  hours,  confine  the  dog  in  a 
clean-swept  box-stall  and  administer  are- 
colin  liydrobromid  in  solution  or  tablet 
form.  The  dosage  is :  Dog  5  to  10  lbs., 
1/16  of  a  grain;  10  to  20  lbs.,  ys  grain; 
20  to  30  lbs.,  Vi  grain  ;  dog  over  30  lbs., 
y2  grain.  Burn  the  droppings.  Repeat 
treatment  when  seen  to  be  needed. 

To  rid  the  dog  of  round  worms  or  hook 
worms  administer  tetrachlorethylene,  in 
gelatin  capsules,  after  withholding  feed 
for  16  hours  or  more.  The  dosage  is : 
For  adult  dogs  of  8  to  10  lbs.,  1  c.c.  (15 
drops)  ;  10  to  20  lbs.,  2  c.c.;  20  to  30 
lbs.,  2.5  c.c. ;  30  to  50  lbs.,  5  c.c.  Give 
dogs  or  puppies  under  8  lbs.  weight,  .2 
c.c.  for  each  2  lbs.  of  body  weight.  Pup¬ 
pies  under  three  weeks  old  should  not  be 
treated.  The  drug  may  be  bought,  in 
capsules  ready  for  use,  at  a  drugstore. 

When  a  dog  has  a  running  fit,  give  it 
10  to  20  grains  of  potassium  bromide  in 
water  and  repeat  the  dose  in  20  minutes, 
if  needed.  Keep  the  animal  in  a  cool, 
darkened  place  and  afterward,  avoid  ex- 


The  same  horse,  properly  and  improperly  posed.  iPhe  forequarters  should  he  slightly 
elevated,  feet  and  legs,  on  the  near  side  slightly  in  advance,  legs  slightly  spread, 

ears  erect,  head  up 


line  had  been  smeared  on  the  eyeballs, 
At  first,  the  affected  dog  is  unusually  af¬ 
fectionate  and  licks  the  hands  or  face  of 
his  master  or  the  children  with  whom  it 
plays.  That  licking  business  always 
should  be  prevented  or  avoided,  even 
when  the  dog  or  puppy  is  perfectly  well. 
When  any  .sympton  suggestive  of  rabies 
is  observed,  it  is  also  advisable  to  lock 
the  dog  in  a  box-stall,  have  him  watched, 
but  provide  drinking  water  and  relished 
food,  in  case  the  animal  cares  to  take  it. 
It  is  not  a  fact  that  a  dog  affected  with 
rabies  dreads  water,  but  he  seldom  cares 
to  drink  and  does  not  eat  his  usual  meals. 
The  mad  dog,  however,  often  swallows  all 
manner  of  things  he  would  not  otherwise 
lake,  including  straw,  hay,  manure,  sticks, 
rags  and  earth,  and  may  lap  his  own 
urine. 

The  dog  that  has  excitement,  or 
fright,  running  and  barking  fits,  is  not 
dangerous,  as  a  rule.  He  does  not  wit¬ 
tingly  bite  people  or  anmials,  nor  can  he 
communicate  rabies,  by  a  bite  or  through 
his  saliva.  Usually  the  fit  quickly  sub¬ 
sides  and  then  the  dog  seems  stupid,  stag¬ 
gers  about  for  a  while,  or  hides  in  a 
dark  place  until  recovered  and  then  is  as 
well  as  ever,  until  unduly  excited;  then 
he  has  another  fit,  but  the  fits  do  not 
prove  fatal.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
so  many  dogs  have  these  annoying  and 
alarming  running  fits,  considering  how 
they  are  fed,  for  it  is  indigestion  that 
brings  them  on,  and  worms  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  cause,  though  commonly  pres¬ 
ent. 

A  man  wrote  us  the  other  day  that  his 
dog  was  having  such  fits  every  day  and 
he  could  not  imagine  what  was  wrong, 
for  he  had  not  seen  any  worms  pass  the 
animal.  Then  he  proceeded  to  say  that 
he  fed  the  dog  all  the  potatoes,  corn  bread 
and  milk  he  cared  to  take,  and  was  care¬ 
ful  not  to  feed  him  meat.  That’s  just 
what  was  wrong.  The  dog  is  a  carnivor¬ 
ous  or  meat-eating  animal.  Therefore 
meat,  other  than  pork,  should  form  the 
chief  item  of  his  ration.  The  meat  should 
be  lean  and  may  be  fed  raw  or  parboiled. 
It  is  also  the  natural  food  of  the  puppy, 
after  weaning,  and  will  not  and  cannot 
cause  distemper,  common  erroneous  be¬ 
lief  to  the  contrary.  Potatoes  and  corn- 
meal  are  not  well  digested  by  the  dog  and 
should  be  withheld.  Nor  should  he  be 
fed  sweets  of  any  kind,  or  cooked  eggs  or 
raw  fish,  or  much  cereal,  other  *an  wheat 
products.  An  exclusive  diet  of  raw  ham¬ 
burger  sometimes  proves  remedial  when 
a  dog  has  been  having  running  fits.  We 
prescribed  that  ration  for  the  potato-corn 
bread  dog  and  have  no  doubt  he  make  a 
quick  recovery.  Try  such  feeding  if  your 
dog  has  the  fits  described. 

Dogs  in  the  Soutnern  States  are  much 
troubled  with  “black  tongue”  which 
usually  is  malignant  and  fatal  in  its  ef¬ 
fects.  In  that  country,  pellagra  is  also 
prevalent  in  man  and  in  both  the  case  of 
(be  dog  that  has  black  tongue  and  the 
person  that  has  pellagra  it  has  been  found 
that  meat  other  than  pork,  has  been  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  diet.  When  fresh  beef,  or  mut¬ 
ton  are  eaten,  or  yeast  is  made  a  part  of 
the  regimen,  nellasrra  subsides,  or  does 


citement.  A  hunting  dog  that  is  subject 
to  the  fits  may  be  given  y  of  a  grain  of 
luminol  before  taking  him  out,  and  if 
that  does  not  suffice,  also  give  him  an 
eight-grain  tablet  of  potassium  bromide 
two  or  three  times  daily. 


Joint  Ownership  of 
Property 

We  own  our  home  and  have  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  all  being  in  the  name  of  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife ;  also  have  a  minor  child. 
No  wills  have  been  made.  IIow  will  the 
property  stand  in  case  of  death  of  either? 

New  Jersey.  A.  R. 

When  real  property  is  held  jointly  by 
husband  and  wife  (that  is,  as  tenants  by 
the  entirety)  upon  the  death  of  either  the 
husband  or  wife  the  survivor  would  take 
the  property.  This  is  true  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  neither  the  husband  nor  wife 
left  a  will. 

As  to  the  personal  property  (money  in 
the  bank  and  bonds)  held  in  the  joint 
names,  the  same  would  go  to  the  sur¬ 
vivor.  In  the  event  that  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  money  belonging  to  the 
survivor,  proof  would  have  to  be  given 
to  show  that  the  money  belonged  to  the 
husband  and  wife  holding  it  in  their  joint 
names.  h.  r. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  7-8,  1931. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn.,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club;  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  7-9.  - —  Massachusetts  Fruit 

Growers*  Association  annual  meeting, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-10. — Delaware  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  14-16.  —  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society.  Assembly  Parlor,  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  Farm  ’banquet  in  evening, 
at  Aurania  Club,  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Tan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R.  II.  Sudds, 
secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31.— -Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show. 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  Russians,  it  is  announced,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  Americanize  their  railroads. 
That  must  mean  that  their  railroads  are 
going  to  abandon  trains  and  run  motor 
busses. — Worcester  Telegram. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 

ef  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  of  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


|  .%  GUERNSEYS 


I  .%  SWINE 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Special  Bargain  Sale  at  Farmers  Prices  (or  1  Week  Only 

on  Guernsey  Bulls  from  two  months  of  age  to  two  years 
at  half  price,  delivered.  Herd  fully  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Don’t  delay— write  or  wire  at  once 
for  particulars. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  W 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y, 

DAIRY  CATTLE  A  | 

What  Arc  Your  Cows? 

Reef  cows,  need  more  milk  ?  Milk  cows,  need  more  flesh  ? 
Need  more  milk  and  more  flesh?  On  grades  and  pure- 
breds.  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  increase  and  retain  both 
milking  and  fleshing  qualities.  The  world's  best  dairy 
cow,  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  officially  tested  1 ,014  lbs.  but- 
terfat,  and  in  next  two  months  dry  fleshed  from  1,680  to 
2,128  lbs.  Information  about  Milking  Shorthorns  and 
herds  of  150  breeders  in  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  2S 
months  subscription  and  45-page  illustrated  cow  prim¬ 
er,  "Granddad’s  Big  Red  Durham  Cow,"  $1.00.  Trial 
subscription,  6  months.  25c.  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  Box  423,  Independence,  Iowa. 


HIGH  GRADE  T|n{n«r  flYUIC  FOR 

and  Registered  LF<I1I  J  LUW  3  SALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernsevs.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIX,  I’hone  31IO,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


DOGS 


IDICU  QCTTCD  bitch,  exceptionally  well-bred 
inivfl  OL  I  I  En  but  gun-shy.  Good  housedog. 
Registered.  $50.00  if  good  home  is  assured.  0.  B. 
JIAVISOX,  Jr.,  Millbrook  Pheasant  Farm,  Millbrook,  X.  V. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Monticello,  Iona 


AT  AIIPTIflN  Three  beautiful  male  purebred  Oolum- 
t\l  ttUl/lIUlT  bian  COLLIES.  Write  for  photo  and 
description.  N.  W.  BARRETT,  R-3,  Clay  ton,  N.Y. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

$5.  Order  now.  o.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TKKIUKK  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Wire-haired  Fox  Terrier  Females,  within 

your  means.  G.  A.  Greenwood,  Baneroft  ltd  ,  Andover, Mass. 


A] It F DALES,  WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS— Puppies  and 
grown  dogs.  Will  ship  C.U.D.  Shady  Side  Farm.  Madison,  N.r. 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts, 
tdoars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
lested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMA0INE  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.), N.Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Successor  BERKSHIRES 

2-year-old  sows.  Pedigreed.  Three  at  $60  each. 

WILLIAM  STRANfiE,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

BEST  GRADE  and  PoTAND^mNA"  PIGS 

6-6  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  3  months  old,  $1  2.00  each. 
Bred  sows  and  boars.  C.  E.  BOSSEKMAN,  York  Springs 


- -  "  *  ‘Tol  vice,  rtlMU 

young  pigs  both  sexes.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 
WHUE  HOLLOW  FARM,  J.  C.  MaeDonalfi,  Mgr-,  Sharon,  Conn. 

nilRnr!?  sows  and  Spring  Gilts,  bred  for  Mar.  and 

IIVIIVUv  Apr.  farrow.  Extra  good,  big  type,  beet 
Champ,  blood.  Buy  now,  (has.  J.  Stuckey,  Mechaniesbnrg,  O. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE AlapeB 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  Son 


for  sale 

Merrtfletd,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Pigs 

a  few  Chester  Whites.  R.  8.  .McNeil,  Dover,  Del. 


Rogistorod  p0 [2 R fj- C H i n 3 S  fX"*  ~  B°**S 


SPOTTED 


-  PIGS 

Kennel,  B.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites.  A  No.  1,  Big 

type,  ped.  pigs,  10  wks.  $10  ea.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fill*.  R.y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  ni/iri 
AND  DUROC  i 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Trice,  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  I).  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS.  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money  - 
oidei  to  WALTER  LIX,  388  Salem  St,,  Woburn,  Mas*. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 


Scotch  Collies  JA]^a!to®0N.I^NI> 

1  ••• 

FERRETS 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 

Book  ^ 

Free  yjj Essi§g 

CrDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
rtlWICIO  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $5.00. 
il  Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 

Uf  Yearling  Females,  special  rat 

"■l  catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

CCPPCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
rCnnC  1  O  special  rat  hunters 

Females  *5.60.  Young  stock  December  sales.  Females 
S5;  Males  *4.50;  1  pair  *9.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Instruction 
book  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  New  London,  Ohio 

• 

•  • 

SHEEP 

Wanted— 40  or  50  E  Horn  Dorset  Ewes 

Must  be  bargain  price,  registration  not  necessary. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Hale  Plaec,  Far  Hills,  N.J. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

FOR  SALE 

Chester-Yorkshire— Chester-Berkshire 
Crossed.  8-9  weeks  old,  single  treated  **9*a%, 
None  better  sold.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  Free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHOICE  PIGS  ATPRICESERS 

Berkshire,  Y orkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester — 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  bo  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  ehoice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Col  A  Prices  cut  in  two. 
YEARLING  RAM  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


WHITE  and  Sandy  Gray  Flemish  Giants,  Silver  Black 
Fox,  New  Zealand  Reds  and  Whites,  Havanas, 
American  Blues,  Chinchillas,  Blue  Eyed  White  Beverns 

and  other  varities  of  rabbits  from  registered  parents. 
Winners  at  Fort  Worth,  Madison  Square  and  other 
I  shows.  A1I1KONDAI/K  HAH  HIT  FAHM,  Hake 
I  Clear  Junction,  New  York. 


W 


HITE,  STEEL.  GRAY  FLEMISH  (HANTS  and  CHINCHILLAS 
Pedigreed  Stock.  Green  Mountain  Babbitry,  Mentfomery  Clr.,Vt. 


IIINCHILLA  RABBITS,  t  ye»r  eld  Pair  S12.SD.  t  mos.  old  Trie  $5  GO. 

Also  ltex  Rabbits.  FRANK  MARTIN,  Corinlh,  N.  Y. 


Rohhilc  Z  Cnnnline  Complete  descriptive  literature 

ItaODIIS  06  supplies  Albert  Faeey.  Jr,  115-0,  Valle 


.Valley  Stream,  N.V 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllta,  Penn. 


Riinlr  At  Stud.  Register 
DUCIt  No.  38.565,  also 
n««c.  Bred  to  freshen 
WOeS  early. 

Livingston,  New  York 


PHILIP  I.YNK 


Cl  .1 _ 1  n._;„ .  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

onetiana  ronies  makes  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS.  Atwaler.Ohie 

Fort  SALE — Matched  Pair  MARE  MULES.  Weight  3.000  lbs. 
Kind,  well  broken.  Raymond  Rettig,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
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“Big  Knee”  of  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  with  a  lump  on  the  knee, 
which  I  have  often  seen  on  cows.  Is 
there  any  way  of  getting  it  better?  It 
only  started  about  two  weeks  ago. 

New  York.  m.  k. 

A  cow  puts  her  entire  weight  upon  her 
knees,  so  to  speak,  when  she  goes  to  rise, 
and  the  parts  are  therefore  sometimes 
severely  bruised  upon  the  floor,  manger 
or  stanchion  curb.  The  consequence  is 
that  serum  collects  in  a  sac  or  cyst  in 
front  of  the  knee,  forming  a  cold  serous 
abscess.  It  is  rare  for  the  swelling  to 
cause  lameness,  but  it  may  somewhat 
stiffen  the  knee.  In  a  few  cases  we  have 
seen  the  entire  fore  leg  swell  up  and  be¬ 
come  hot  and  sore,  the  animal  also  being 
lame.  In  such  cases  pus  has  formed  and 
complicates  matters,  making  the  condi¬ 
tion  much  more  serious. 

#  When  it  is  seen  that  a  cow’s  knee  is 
swelling  she  should  at  once  be  moved  into 
a  well-bedded  pen  or  box  stall,  then  the 
swollen  part  should  frequently  be  bathed 
with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  and  in  the 
evening  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
If  that  treatment  is  persisted  in  for 
some  time  the  fluid  may  be  resorbed,  so 
that  the  swelling  subsides.  But  the  cow 
must  not  then  be  allowed  to  bruise  her 
knee  in  an  ordinary  stall,  else  the  condi¬ 
tion  will  return  and  may  be  worse  than 
ever. 

If  the  swelling  in  the  cow  in  question 
is  quite  large  and  evidently  contains 
serum  and  that  condition  has  existed  for 
some  time,  it  will  be  best  to  operate. 
Dairymen  often  treat  the  condition  by 
running  a  tape  down  through  the  sac, 
tying  a  bit  of  leather  on  each  end  of  the 
tape,  applying  turpentine  or  a  blistering 
ointment  to  the  tape  and  then  pulling  it 
up  and  down  several  times  daily  to  cause 
a  flow  of  serum.  When  the  tape  has 
been  in  place  for  about  a  week  a  new 
tape  is  pulled  into  the  sac,  by  removing 
one  bit  of  leather,  tying  the  new  tape 
to  the  old  one,  and  then  pulling  the  new 
tape  into  place  wTith  the  old  one  which 
is  then  removed.  This  treatment  is  ob¬ 
jectionable,  in  that  the  wound  is  likely 
to  become  infected  and  pus  to  form,  flow 
and  prevent  healing  or  even  infect  the 
joint  and  cause,  possibly,  an  incurable 
and  always  a  very  serious  condition. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian  operate,  as  follows:  The  cow  is 
restrained  in  stocks  and  the  affected  leg 
pulled  forward  with  a  rope  or  strap  and 
held  in  that  position  by  running  the  rope 
or  strap  around  a  post.  The  hair  is  then 
shaved  from  the  entire  swelling  and  the 
skin  washed  clean  and  then  swabbed  with 
tincture  of  iodine  or  a  2  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  mercurochrome.  The  fluid  is  then 
pressed  downward  with  one  hand  and  a 
curved  bistoury  then  inserted  through  the 
skin  alone,  into  the  fluid,  used  as  a  buffer 
so  that  the  joint  will  not  be  cut  into. 
When  the  serum  has  gushed  out  the 
cavity  is  then  syringed  out  with  a  warm 
mild  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  a  1  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
and  a  cleansed  and  disinfected  finger  is 
then  introduced  and  used  to  break  down 
partitions  and  remove  any  clots  of  blood 
or  fibrin  that  may  happen  to  be  present. 

Afterward,  the  veterinarian  may  inject 
enough  tincture  of  iodine  to  wet  the  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  cavity  and  follow¬ 
ing  that  should  loosely  pack  the  cavity 
with  a  strip  of  sterilized  gauze  or  a  rope 
of  teased  oakum  saturated  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  pure  turpentine  and 
two  parts  of  cottonseed  oil  or  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  or  with  any  antiseptic  solution 
preferred  by  the  expert.  The  entire  knee 
should  then  be  bandaged  and  the  ban¬ 
dage  kept  saturated  with  cold  water  for 
24  hours. 

The  packing  may  then  be  removed  and 
a  new  one  introduced  and  a  tag  of  the 
material  allowed  to  hang  from  the  wound 
and  act  as  a  drain.  The  packing  should 
be  renewed  daily,  as  long  as  it  can 
readily  be  introduced.  When  packing 
can  no  longer  be  done,  it  will  suffice  to 
keep  the  wound  clean  and  wet  it  several 
times  daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of 
one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  six  drams 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one  pint  of  boiled 
water.  Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and 
shake  it  well  before  use.  Do  not  remove 
the  scab  formed  by  use  of  the  lotion. 

a.  s.  A. 


The  Fall  Butter  Production 

From  reports  to  the  government  it  is 
learned  that  the  manufacture  of  creamery 
hutter  took  a  decidedly  upward  swing  in 
October,  with  estimate  production  of  117,- 
371,800  lbs.  for  that  month.  This  figure 
represents  a  decrease  of  only  .6  per  cent 
from  the  record  October  production  of 
1929,  and  l.G  per  cent  less  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  preceding  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  smallness  of  the  latter  de¬ 
crease  is  very  unusual,  for  as  a  rule,  the 
make  of  creamery  butter  in  October  will 
average  about  10  per  cent  less  than  that 
of  September.  With  the  inclusion  of  the 
October  production,  so  far  in  1930,  the 
manufacture  of  creamery  butter  has 
amounted  to  1,333,440,200  as  compared 


those  feeds  that  had  been  injured  by  the 
drought  of  the  past  Summer  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  damaging  their  sales  value,  but 
that  could  still  be  worked  into  a  cheap 
and  satisfactory  homegrown  dairy  ration. 

In  those  States  in  the  middle  western 
areas  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  which 
the  drought  did  only  minor  damage,  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  month  was  consistently 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  were  the  principal  exceptions  to  the 
heavier  rate  of  production,  these  States 
showing  decreases  of  2.3  per  cent  and 
9.0  per  cent,  respectively.  In  Michigan, 
however,  production  was  not  only  15.4 
per  cent  greater  than  October  last  year, 
but  was  also  1.3  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  September.  Production  in  Indiana  in¬ 


creased  25.0  per  cent  over  last  year  and 
25  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding 
month  ;  with  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  a 
year  ago  and  5.9  per  cent,  respectively 
recorded  for  Illinois. 

Production  in  the  centralized  areas  was 
somewhat  spotted,  with  some  States  still 
remaining  below  the  production  of  last 
year,  although  by  a  narrower  margin, 
others  practically  reaching  their  make  of 
a  year  ago,  with  one  State  (Kansas) 
actually  reporting  a  slight  increase.  Mis¬ 
souri,  while  2.2  per  cent  less  than  last 
year,  nevertheless  reported  a  production 
that  was  9.9  per  cent  greater  than  that 
for  September. 

Production  on  the  West  Coast  was  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  last  year,  as  has 


ing ;  where  the  whistling  paper  boy,  who 
may  at  some  future  day  become  Presi¬ 
dent  of  these  United  States,  slammed 
the  folded  morning  newspaper  against 
the  front  piazza  door  at  daybreak,  rous¬ 
ing  every  member  of  the  family;  where 
the  butcher’s  man,  and  the  baker’s  man, 
and  the  candlestick  maker’s  man  left 
their  wares  on  the  kitchen  table  and  de¬ 
parted  with  the  regularity  of  an  eight- 
day  clock ;  where  the  eggman  left  his 
weekly  dozen  on  Tuesdays,  and  the  fish- 
man  delivered  his  order  early  Friday 
morning;  where  the  department  store 
van  brought  home  the  wife’s  bundles 
every  time  she  went  shopping  in  town, 
and  the  expressman  presented  his  unex¬ 
pected  but  seldom  failing  “collect  25 
cents”  bill  on  the  package  which  came 
from  the  big  city  on  the  day  following 
madame’s  visit  to  the  metropolis ;  where 
the  iceman  made  his  morning  call  before 
breakfast  every  cool  day,  when  the  ice 


chest  was  full,  and  then,  on  the  very  hot¬ 
test  day  of  Summer,  when  the  chest  was 
nearly  empty  of  ice,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
everything  would  spoil,  he  didn’t  show  up 
until  just  before  noontime ;  where  the 
coalman  put  the  Winter’s  fuel  into  the 
cellar  bin,  the  only  trouble  to  you  being 
the  word  of  thank  you  and  the  customary 
tip ;  where  the  gasman  and  the  electric- 
light  man  read  the  meters  along  about 
the  28th  preparatory  to  sending  the 
monthly  bill ;  where  the  ashman  emptied 
the  refuse  barrels  on  Saturdays ;  and 
where  the  garbage  man  collected  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  can  in  the  backyard  every 
day  that  he  didn’t  forget  it. 

It  is  easy  for  the  city  dweller  to  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  grocer,  or  the  meat  man,  or 
the  confectioner,  to  have  this  or  that  sent 
up  for  supper.  But  when  one  lives  in 
the  country,  off  a  telephone  line,  and 
three  miles  from  a  lemon,  with  no  ve¬ 
hicular  means  of  transportation  other 
than  a  wheelbarrow,  then  the  parcel  post 
man  comes  into  view  at  his  full  value. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  wondered 
at.  How  under  the  sun  did  the  people 
of  the  country  districts  manage  to  get 
along  before  the  rural  free  delivery  and 
parcel  post  systems  were  inaugurated? 

Combined  with  the  mail  order  depart¬ 
ment  store  the  parcel  post  brings  the 
world  to  the  countryman’s  gate.  Given 
a  catalog  and  the  money  to  buy  ma¬ 
terials  and  pay  postage,  there  is  hardly 
anything  that  the  farmer  cannot  have 
delivered  at  his  very  door  in  short  order. 

Just  think  of  the  fun  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farmer  have  when  the  postman  brings 
their  mail  order.  The  parcel  post  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  mail  order  business  are  so 
well  established,  by  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Farmer  knows,  almost  to  a  minute,  when 
the  order  he  wrote  on  Sunday  evening 
will  be  delivered,  and  he  is  waiting  for  the 
postman  as  he  halts  his  tin  Lizzie  in 
front  of  the  mail  box  Friday  morning. 

“My  package  come?”  he  asks,  and 
“Sure,  here  they  are,  two  of  them,”  is  the 
answer,  accompanied  by  the  comment, 
“Both  heavy  ones,  too,  this  time.” 

Into  the  farm  kitchen  the  packages  are 
taken  and  all  business,  farm  and  culinary, 
is  suspended  while  the  wrappings  are 
loosened  and  the  contents  of  the  cartons 
are  taken  out  for  inspection.  There  is 
just  that  element  of  lottery  chance  in  it 
that  makes  it  interesting. 

“Only  three  cans  of  tomato  soup?  I 
thought  I  ordered  six,”  remarks  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  as  the  cans  come  from  un¬ 
der  the  excelsior  in  one  of  the  packages. 

“Here  are  the  other  three,  under  this 
package  of  beans,”  says  the  farmer. 
“Huh  !  They  didn’t  spill  the  beans,  this 
time,”  he  continues,  reminiscently,  think¬ 
ing  of  a  previous  occasion  when  careless 
packing  had  resulted  in  the  breaking  of 
a  bean  bag  and  the  distribution  of  pea 
beans  all  along  the  route  from  the  local 
postoffice  to  the  farmhouse  kitchen.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  may  be  wondered  why  the 
farmer  didn’t  raise  his  own  beans.  He 
figured  that  he  could  make  more  money 
selling  them  as  green  string  beans,  and 
that  lie  would  be  saved  a  lot  of  hard 
labor  if  he  didn’t  have  to  shell  them  dry. 

“Try  on  those  overshoes  and  see  if 
they  fit,”  suggests  Mrs.  Farmer,  as  a 
pair  of  heavy  Winter  arctics  is  lifted 
from  one  of  the  cartons.  They  fit  to  a 
T.  of  course.  What  else  could  be  ex¬ 
pected?  Wasn’t  the  order  “size  8,  wide 
width?” 

“Now  we  are  all  set  for  our  holiday 
candy,”  is  the  wife’s  suggestion  as  a  big 
box  of  chocolate  creams  is  raised  from 
its  place  of  safety  at  the  bottom  of  the 
carton. 

“Everything  except  my  hat,”  worried 
madame,  as  the  contents  of  the  box  are 
revealed,  one  after  another.  “It  can’t  be 
that  they  have  left  that  out !” 

“What’s  this,”  inquires  the  derrick 
man,  as  he  lifts  a  nondescript  shaped 
package  jammed  down  into  one  corner. 

“Of  all  things  !”  exclaims  Mrs.  Farm¬ 
er,  anxiously.  “Do  you  suppost  that’s 
my  hat,  all  out  of  shape?” 

It  is,  but  when  it  has  been  pulled  a 
little,  and  pushed  a  little,  and  patted  a 
little,  and  prodded  a  little,  and  pinched  a 
little,  and  punched  a  little,  it  is  ready  to 
try  on. 

The  farmer  knew,  without  being  told, 
that  the  hat  didn’t  suit.  Madame’s  hats, 
heretofore  for  many  years,  had  come 
from  a  milliner  whose  label  bears  “Paris, 
New  York,  Boston,  Belaire”  on  its  face, 
and  the  mail  order  purchase  was  an  ex¬ 
periment. 

“At  any  rate,  I  ordered  the  cheapest 
thing  I  could  find  in  the  catalog,”  she 
apologized  to  herself,  “just  to  see  what 
I  would  get.  It  will  do  to  wear  when 
I  run  out  to  see  the  chickens.” 

The  farmer’s  rejoiner  was  a  little  un¬ 
feeling  and  altogether  unkind.  “I  don’t 
know  how  it  will  work  on  the  chickens,” 
he  said.  “The  other  day,  when  I  went 
into  the  chicken  run  wearing  a  new 
pair  of  bright  blue  overalls  the  chick¬ 
ens  were  greatly  disturbed;  nearly  had  a 
fit. 

And  that’s  that. 

So  it  goes.  Rain,  shine,  snow,  blow, 
hot,  cold,  fair  or  foggy,  the  parcel  post 
rural  free  delivery  mail  man  drives  his 
rattling  little  car  up  to  the  box  on  the 
post  at  the  front  gate.  If  he  leaves 
nothing  else,  there  is  the  daily  morning 
paper  from  the  nearest  big  city  with  the 
news  of  all  the  world.  And  late  in  the 
week  he  is  sure  to  leave  The  R.  N.-Y., 
with  its  wealth  of  interesting  matter. 

Why  shouldn’t  the  farmer  appreciate 
the  parcel  post  man? 


with  1,397,987,000  lbs.  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year,  a  decrease  of  4.02 
per  cent. 

The  increased  rate  of  production  dur¬ 
ing  October  was  the  reflection  of  more 
favorable  conditions  through  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  relative  mild  weather  and  nor¬ 
mal  precipitation,  affording  considerable 
pasture  grazing,  and  the  efforts  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  piece  out  their  cash  income 
through  the  dairy  cow.  With  the  re¬ 
turns  from  other  farm  enterprises  rela¬ 
tively  less  profitable,  and  with  the  price 
of  dairy  products  at  attractive  levels  un¬ 
til  recently,  there  was  every  inducement 
for  farmers  with  milking  cows  to  in¬ 
crease  their  production  through  heavier 
feeding,  of  farm-grown  feeds,  especially 


been  true  practically  all  the  year  through, 
with  increases  even  more  pronounced  in 
October  than  for  preceding  months.  An 
increase  of  13.9  per  cent  was  reported 
for  California.  15.2  per  cent  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  16.6  per  cent,  for  Oregon. 
All  of  the  West  Coast  States  showed  a 
much  more  liberal  make  in  October  than 
for  September. 


The  Parcel  Post 

I  wonder  how  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  really  appreciate  the  parcel  post 
and  its  delivery,  man? 

Perhaps  you  were  brought  up  in  a 
city  where  the  postman  made  his  delivery 
of  mail  at  the  house  two  or  three  times  a 
day ;  where  the  milkman  dropped  his  bot¬ 
tle  on  the  back  steps  with  a  bang  long 
before  ordinary  people  thought  of  wak¬ 
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Preparing  for  Laying  Flock 

I  want  to  raise  800  good  pullets  for 
next  year’s  eggs.  How  many  chicks  do 
I  need?  Will  a  coop  20x30  be  suitable 
for  2,000  chicks,  shed  roof  five  feet  in 
back  and  eight  feet  in  front?  Is  cement 
floor  all  right  for  brooder  house?  What 
is  the  cost  to  raise  a  pullet  to  laying  age? 
If  I  use  hot-water  heat,  what  capacity 
boiler  is  needed,  and  size,  and  number  of 
pipes  to  run  through  center  of  coop? 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  wallboard  the 
whole  coop  or  just  the  north  side?  On 
mv  125  pullets  I  use  lights.  They  are 
on  at  7  A.  M.  till  7  P.  M.  Will  these 
liens  be  all  worn  out  after  one  year’s 
laying  or  will  you  advise  keeping  them 
another  year?  Would  you  advise  1,000 
February  and  1,000  March  chickens  in¬ 
stead  of  all  February.  Some  people  tell 
me  February  chicks  are  more  likely  to 
molt  than  March  ones.  After  culling, 
and  when  ready  for  laying  house,  I  want 
SOO  good  healthy  pullets.  A.  H.  i. 

New  York. 

Flocks  run  approximately  one-half  pul¬ 
lets  but  it  is  best  to  hatch  a  few  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  pullets  wanted, 
as  there  will  be  some  culls  and  some 
deaths;  l.SOO  chicks  would  probably  be 
not  too  many  to  start  with,  if  SOO  pul¬ 
lets  worth  keeping  are  wanted.  A  brood¬ 
er  20x30  would  afford  sufficient  floor 
space  for  2,000  chicks  but  would  be  of 
inconvenient  proportions  unless  the  chicks 
were  kept  in  one  flock  or,  perhaps,  two. 
Five  hundred  chicks  in  a  flock  will  do 
better  than  1,000  and  300  are  better  than 
500.  One  with  experience  in  raising 
chicks  in  brooders  will  do  better  with  a 
large  flock  than  someone  who  is  learning 
how  to  care  for  them.  Cement  makes  a 
good  floor  for  a  brooder  house  if  kept 
well  covered  with  clean,  dry  litter  of 
some  kind.  Sand  is  desirable  but  not  a 
necessity. 

It  costs  from  $1  to  $1.50  to  raise  a 
pullet  to  laying  age,  depending  upon  how 
and  what  fed,  the  income  from  cockerels 
sold  and  other  varying  factors. 

Insulation  with  wall  board  or  other 
material  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary.  It 
saves  heat  and  aids  in  controlling  tem¬ 
peratures.  It  is  not  expensive  with  the 
modern  wall  boards  in  the  market.  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  properly  raised  and  cared 
for  should  give  around  a  50  per  cent 
production  through  the  Winter  months. 
To  attempt  to  get  much  more  than  this  is 
to  run  the  risk  of  trouble. 

Don't  build  a  brooder  house  20x30  feet 
in  size ;  make  it  long  enough  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  pens  of  the  size  wanted  with¬ 
out  placing  some  pens  behind  the  others. 
A  building  12x50  feet  will  contain  the 
same  amount  of  floor  space  and  may  be 
divided  into  four  pens,  each  12  feet 
square  and  large  enough  to  care  for  all 
the  chicks  you  should  attempt  to  keep 
together  in  one  flock  and  under  one  coal¬ 
burning  brooder  stove,  if  you  use  the  lat¬ 
ter.  One  large  size  stove  will  suffice  for 
each  compartment,  though  the  rated  sizes 
of  these  stoves  should  not  be  considered 
to  mean  that  the  number  of  chicks  that 
the  stove  will  supply  enough  heat  for 
should  be  kept  in  one  flock.  Do  not  buy 
the  smallest  sizes  of  stoves. 

Carry  partitions  to  the  ceiling  to  avoid 
drafts  and  conserve  heat.  One  year’s 
laying  should  not  wear  out  a  flock  of  hens, 
if  kept  under  lights,  but  hens  that  are 
lighted  and  forced  to  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  will  not  be  as  good  as  breeders  as 
those  that  are  allowed  more  natural  con¬ 
ditions.  The  earlier  the  chicks  are 
hatched  and  come  into  production  the 
more  difficult  to  prevent  a  Fall  molt,  but 
the  more  desirable  in  some  other  respects. 
Late  February  or  early  March  is  a  good 
time.  You  will  be  an  expert  if  you  do 
not  get  some  molting  after  laying  has  be- 


Cream  of  Egg  Soup 

Slice  a  medium-sized  onion  into  a  quart 
of  milk  and  bring  the  milk  to  the  scalding 
point  in  a  double  boiler.  Strain  out  the 
onion  and  return  the  milk  to  the  kettle 
with  a  teaspoon  of  flour  that  has  been 
rubbed  to  a  paste  with  the  same  quantity 
of  butter.  Stir  to  a  smooth  cream-like 
soup,  and  just  before  serving  season  with 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  three  shakes  of 
pepper.  Chop  coarsely,  the  white  of  four 
or  five  hard-boiled  eggs  and  add  to  the 
soujn  When  ready  to  serve  sprinkle  each 
portion  with  the  grated  yolks. 


Five- year-old  Mary  was  driving 
through  the  country  with  her  daddy 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
spied  some  cat-tails  in  a  swamp.  “Oh 
Daddy,”  she  cried,  shaking  his  arm, 
“look  at  the  hot-dog  garden  !” — Parent’s 
Magazine. 


"And  thousands  of  poultry- 
men  have  found  their  flocks 
didn’t  reach  top  production 
until  they  fed  Boll  Brand” 

-  dude  Cftadie 


SOONER  or  later,  most  poultrymen  dis¬ 
cover  that  unless  they  can  keep  their 
flock  average  up  around  60 %  to  70%,  prof¬ 
its  are  pretty  slim.  And  it’s  more  than  co¬ 
incidence  that  thousands  of  poultrymen 
don’t  get  high  flock  averages  until  after 
they  turn  to  B-B  Feeds. 

Take  Charles  Felleger,  Chester  Heights, 
Pa.,  for  example.  He  writes,  “I  was  on  the 
verge  of  selling  out  for  I  wasn’t  getting  an 
egg.  Then  I  tried  B-B  Laying  Mash.  In  three 
weeks  80%  of  my  birds  were  laying.  I  have 
fed  several  mashes  but  can  say  Bull  Brand 
excels  them  all.”  Or  W.  A.  Guthrie  of 
Butler,  Pa.,  who  says,  “Since  feeding  B-B 
my  hens  have  averaged  70%  production 
and  I  never  had  lower  feed  cost.”  “I  fed 
B-B  Laying  Mash  to  124  hens  and  got  as 
many  as  97  egg s  a  day  during  November,” 
writes  M.  Alvater,  Brooklyn,  Mck 

A  County  Record  of  81.3%  Lay 

Lester  Waldron  of  North  Creek,  N.  Y., 
says:|“I  began  feeding  B-B  Laying  Mash 
early  last  spring  and  during  the  month  of 
April  made  a  county  (Warren)  record  of 
81.3%.  ’  ’  Poultrymen  continually  praise  the 
uniform  quality  of  B-B  feed.  No  wonder! 
Made  in  one  of  America’s  largest  and  finest 
equipped  mills,  of  choicest  ingre¬ 
dients  and  with  every  manufac¬ 
turing  process  under  the  most 
rigid  inspection,  each  sack 
of  B-B  feed  is  just  like  every 
other  sack.  That’s  why  we 
guarantee  results. 


But  in  spite  of  the  success  which  B-B  feeds 
have  brought  to  thousands  of  other  poul¬ 
trymen,  you  will  have  to  make  a  test  of 
your  own  to  know  what  they  will  do  for 
you. 

We  Guarantee  Most  Eggs 
Per  Dollar  of  Feed  Cost 

You  can  make  this  test  without  any  risk. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  enough  B-B  Laying 
Mash  vitamized  with  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  B-B 
Scratch  Feed  to  last  one  pen  for  30  days. 
(Write  to  me  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you.)  At  the  end  of  the  test  period  compare 
the  egg  production,  the  condition  of  the 
birds  and  the  feeding  cost.  If  you  don’t 
find  that  B-B  has  given  you  most  eggs  per 
dollar  of  feed  cost  take  the  empty  bags  back 
to  your  dealer  and  he’ll  return  your  money 
without  question. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free 

Practical  poultrymen  tell  us  they  have  never  seen 
so  much  good  sound  information  as  is  packed  into  our 
64-page  book,  “Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Profit,’’  written 
by  Prof.  L.  N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse  University.  I 
would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  free.  Just  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buisaio,  n.  y. 


“UNCLE  CHARLIE,” 

Care  of  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  INC. , 
no9Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg,  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 
Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gil¬ 
more’s  64-page  book,  “Making  Poultry  Pay  a 
Profit. ’’There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  me. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No _ 

City_ State 


DAIRY  FEEDS 

2.4%  Dairy  Ration,  zo% 
Hi-Test,  16%  Marmico.  A 
Protein  content  suitable  for 
every  grade  of  roughage. 


VITAMIZED 
LAYING  MASHES 

and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  are 
guaranteed  to  give  more 
eggs  or  money  back. 


VITAMIZED 

CHICK  STARTER  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in¬ 
gredients  needed  for 
baby  chicks. 


VITAMIZED  BROILER 
AND  GROWING  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in¬ 
gredients  needed  for 
growing  birds. 


WENE  JtCiHCKS 


AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

We  are  now  booking  Specialty-bred  Chicks  for  1931  delivery. 
Prices  on  our  Select  Grade  sharply  reduced.  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  cross-bred 
broiler  and  roaster  strains.  Write  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY.  Box  II-216,  Milford.  N.  i.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 


Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


G 


ET  MORE  EGGS 

from  your  birds.  7  poultry  profit 
secrets  and  7  months  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Poultry  Item — only  10c 
—  a  dime  —  Send  now! 


P 


OULTRy 


Sellersville,  502,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean-  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30lh  SI..  New  York 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  breeders  right  liere  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island 
Red  Farm.  Every  breeder  blood-tested 
by  State  University.  You  can't  go 
wrong  with  these  well-bred,  disease- 
free  Hubbard  Reds.  We  guarantee 
full  SATISFACTION  on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Y  .pole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak¬ 
ers.  “Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Pull  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-te3ted.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want - chicks. 

Name - - - - 

Addreee 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Reds,  Black  Giants.  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years’  experience.  We 
use  tiie  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
liad  21  years’  experience,  pur  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N.  Greencastle,  Pa. 


BROILER  R.  I. 

M"arm  CHICKS  REDS 

All  breeders  are  100  %  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


ImxloW 

ChicKX 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Telit 
how  to  control  coecidiosis 
Write  today.  Xt's  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Ind 
Box  R-12,  Chestertown,  Md. 


AIT  A  I  ITV  D  A  D V  rmrlfC  from  our  special  se- 
yUALlll  BAD  I  UllIliIVo  lected  breeders  with 
large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improvingand  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices— its  free.  8CHOKN  HORN’S  HATCHERY, 
84i>  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  8-1B08 

n.nirc  /,  |  1  All  From  B.W.  D.  Tested, 

.  I  APIT APPIC  R.  o.  P.  Hons  With  Ovor 

LEGHORN  V/OLlVvLdo  200-Egg  Records 

Uncertified  $4,  Certified  S7.S0,  R.  O.  P.  SIO  up.  20 * 
reduction  on  over  5.  Booking  Day-old  Chicks  of  highest 
quality.  Gabriel's  Leghorn  Farm,  Odessa,  New  York 

lUUITr  D  Af*  If  Cockerels  from  200-egg  dams  at  farm 
II  til  1  L  IfvVlV  ers’  prices.  E.  1  Stewart,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WALKER  FARMS  MTllTE 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 


grow  Into  big,  straight-backed,  flop-combed,  early  lay- 
ins?  money-making  pullets  bred  from  blood-tested, 
trapnested  stock  for  heavy  production  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  Circular  free.  WALKER  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barrad  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed*  Postage  paid. 

Jos.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CRD  C  .  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS-New 
run  OALt  .  York  State  supervised,  blood-tested  and 
vaccinated.  Vigorous,  range-reared  from  high  producing 
strain.  Price  S4  each.  COBBLE  STONE  FARM,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

from  R.  O.  P.  200-250 
Egg  matings,  $S  each 
Friendship,  N.  Y. 

REEDING  COCKERELS — R.  I  Rods, trapnested  stock, 

disease  free.  F.  S.  Chapin,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Quality 

stock.  Fred  Heuer,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

Suimyslde  Poultry  F  arm 


B 


PULLETS 


•  RDON7F  Over  a  thousand  fine  ones  to  select 
onwnA-E.  from  We  tell  you  how  to  raise  them. 

urkeys  Chas.Wampler,  Bxl.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


RoiH  Turkey  Farm  CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 
freehold^  n^j!^  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 


TiYi.tr  mrc  Bronze  Breeders,  unusual  matings  reason 
1  limeys  able.  Myrtle  De  Genova,  Coeymans  Ilollovr,  N.  Y 

TITDVEVO  Bourbon  Red  hens  4;  toms,  5.  Also  \V  hite 
lUlYttLl  J  African  Guineas.  Milton  Stickley*  Strasburg,Ya. 


Cod-liver  Oil  for  Poultry 

I  am  paying  20  cents  more  for  100-lb. 
bag  for  mash  with  cod-liver  oil  in  it. 
Will  it  pay  me  to  do  it  and  keep  up  all 
Winter?  1  am  feeding  one-half  bushel  of 
carrots  per  day  to  200  liens.  Is  it  enough? 
Which  are  the  best,  carrots  or  mangels, 
to  feed?  J.  p.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

If  there  is  20  cents  worth  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  the  mash,  it  would  pay  to  pur¬ 
chase  it,  though  there  is  still  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  oil  does  not 
lose  at  least  a  part  of  its  value  when 
mixed  and  stored  in  dry  feeds.  Many 
consider  it  best  to  purchase  it  separate¬ 
ly  and  mix  a  pint  with  each  100  lbs.  of 
mash  shortly  before  using  the  latter.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  purchase  medicinal 
cod-liver  oil  at  the  drug  store.  Suitable 
grades  for  poultry  feeding  are  supplied 
by  dealers  in  poultry  supplies. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  carrots  or 
mangels,  or  other  vegetables,  are  fed. 
None  of  these  are  “green  foods,”  but  they 
supply  juiciness  to  the  ration  and  are 
liked  by  the  fowls.  What  are  termed 
green  feeds  are  the  green  leaves  of  plants, 
such  as  clover,  beet  tops,  Alfalfa,  lettuce, 
etc.  Dried  green  leaves  of  properly 
cured  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  “green”  in  the 
sense  meant.  M.  B.  d. 


Grain  Ration  Without  Corn 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  ground 
barley,  oats  and  wheat?  Feed  is  scarce 
here;  we  can  get  all  of  the  above  feeds 
ground  $1.05  per  100  lbs.,  cornmeal  $2.10 
per  100  lbs.,  laying  mash  $2.05  per  100 
lbs.,  meat  scrap  $4  per  100  lbs.  I  wish 
to  feed  my  chickens  the  best  feed  for  the 
least  money.  There  was  very  little  corn 
raised  here  and  very  little  wheat  and 
oats.  These  feeds  are  all  shipped  in. 
Bran  is  $1.25  and  shorts  $1.05  per  100; 
seems  to  me  they  have  shorts  too  high. 

Missouri.  MRS.  L.  H.  F. 

Barley,  oats  and  wheat  are  all  good 
for  poultry  feed.  Of  course  the  oats 
should  he  of  good  weight  otherwise  they 
will  run  too  largely  to  fiber.  These  ate 
all  higher  in  protein  than  corn,  and  hence 
better  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  poultry 
food.  In  some  places  where  corn  is 
scarce,  as  in  California,  barley  is  used 
entirely  as  a  substitute  for  that.  The 
barley  and  wheat  are  excellent  as  whole 
grain  as  well  as  ground.  It  would  seem 
to  us  that  with  these  grains  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  some  animal  protein 
like  either  milk  or  beef  scrap,  you  should 
have  a  very  good  laying  ration,  and  as 
economical  as  it  is  possible  to  get  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  with  regard  to  the  meat  scrap  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  nothing  bad  in 
it.  It  is  common  in  poultry  rations  where 
there  is  not  enough  house  waste  to  pro¬ 
vide  much  of  this  animal  protein  to  feed 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
ration  in  meat  scrap.  Of  course  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  one  must  use  judgment, 
because  hens  vary  in  their  needs  for 
stimulating  material,  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overfeed  some  hens  with  protein 
beyond  their  strength.  Every  flock  has 
to  be  judged  in  this  matter,  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  keeping  in  good  physical 
condition  and  not  getting  into  a  run¬ 
down  and  overworked  state. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  with  these 
three  grains  you  have  mentioned,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  buy  anything  else  un¬ 
less  you  found  it  more  economical.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  most  of 
the  mixed  rations  that  one  buys.  They 
are  carefully  figured  out  and  have  the 
virtue  of  considerable  variety  that  one 
would  not  be  likely  to  get  in  home-mixed 
rations.  This  variety  is  something  of  an 
advantage  in  the  health  of  the  hens  on 
rather  the  same  principle  as  the  human 
being  gets  along  better  with  quite  a  va¬ 
riety  of  food  than  sticking  to  one  or  two 
things.  Of  course  in  the  matter  of  econ¬ 
omy  we  have  to  consider  what  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  get,  but  this  remark  about  the 
prepared  feed  is  our  opinion  that  they 
do  have  decided  value  in  variety  as 
well  as  actual  feed  ingredients. 


Sponge  Cake  with  Chocolate 
Frosting 

The  following  is  an  excellent  sponge 
cake  recipe,  very  light  and  very  delicious, 
the  foundation  of  most  “torten,”  the 
finest  there  is  in  cake. 

Take  a  good-size  bowl,  put  it  over  a 
suitable  pan  containing  boiling  water, 
and  keep  the  water  very  hot  during  the 
time  the  batter  is  beaten. 

Take  %  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  pour 
into  bowl,  and  let  it  become  hot,  then 
prepare  pans  and  sift  flour  in  the  mean¬ 


time  ;  everything  must  be  in  readiness, 
so  it  will  reach  the  oven  a  minute  later 
when  the  flour  is  added.  Three-fourths 
cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
to  he  sifted  several  times,  two  layer  tins 
greased ;  then  break  four  eggs  into  a 
dish,  not  separated,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Add  everything  to  sugar  and  mix  up  well 
with  a  spoon.  Keep  over  very  hot  water 
all  the  time.  Quickly  take  a  strong  egg 
beater  and  beat  vigorously  for  almost  15 
minutes,  or  until  mixture  reaches  almost 
top  of  bowl,  and  hubbies  are  very  small, 
then  remove  bowl  from  pan  of  water, 
remove  egg  beater,  pour  in  flour  all  at 
once,  and  mix  with  spoon,  but  only  fold 
in  flour,  reaching  to  bottom  of  bowl  with 
every  stroke  made,  but  as  few  as  possible. 
Flour  can  be  folded  in,  does  not  need  to 
be  beaten  in  smoothly.  This  must  be 
rushed,  and  quickly  poured  into  pans,  and 
into  hot  oven,  but  turn  flame  down  just 
as  soon  as  the  cake  reaches  the  oven  and 
hake  very  slowly  for  15  or  20  minutes. 
»\  hen  tested  with  a  straw  before  this 
time  if  it  is  found  done,  it  should  he 
removed,  because  it  only  dries  out.  In¬ 
vert  on  wire  racks  and  cool ;  remove  im¬ 
mediately  from  pans.  Can  he  used  as  a 
strawberry  or  any  other  short  cake,  or 
eaten  plain  because  it  is  not  dry.  Can 
also  be  used  with  a  chocolate  filling  and 
icing.  To  make  a  real  “torte”  the  amount 
of  batter  should  be  baked  in  four  or  six 
very  thin  layers  preferably  removable 
bottoms  tins.  Remove  layers' immediately 
when  baked,  and  spread  with  following 
mixture : 

Chocolate  Frosting. — Heat  four  squares 
sweet  chocolate  over  boiling  water,  beat 
three  whole  eggs,  one  cup  of  powdered 
sugar,  yx  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat  until 
foamy  in  a  bowl  or  double  boiler  over 
hot  water,  with  egg  beater.  When  almost 
finished  mix  chocolate  which  has  been 
softened  by  heating.  When  mixture  is 
cooled,  add  0  oz.  of  sweet  butter  or  butter 
from  which  the  salt  has  been  washed 
out.  Spread  quite  generously  on  all 
layers ;  top  should,  if  pastry  tube  is 
available,  be  garnished  with  fancy  figures. 

If  this  cake  has  been  made  once  it 
will  .  always  be  used  again,  it  is  so 
delicious,  and  not  more  expensive  than 
any  other  sponge  cake.  I  have  given 
the  recipe  to  scores  of  friends,  have 
sold  many  of  them  at  good  prices  for 
card  parties,  and  at  bazaars.  l.  c.  h. 


20  YEARS  AGO 

Twenty  years  ago.  Lord  Farms  started 
with  the  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
we  have  today.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
large  part  of  the  successful  poultry  farms 
in  the  east  today  have  been  built  on 
Lord  Farms  stock  to  some  extent. 

During  these  twenty  years  we  have 
made  steady  improvement  in  our  stock. 
By  continuous  trapnesting  and  individual 
pedigreeing  and  wing-banding  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  chicks,  we  now  offer  chicks  by 
the  thousand  that  were  sold  by  the  dozen 
at  high  prices  a  few  years  ago. 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  all  come  from  stock 
that  good  poultrymen  would  have  been 
proud  to  own  one  pen  of  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  probably  as  many  breeding 
birds  on  our  own  farm  as  anyone  in  the 
Eastern  States.  So  we  know  that  our 
stock  is  all  we  claim  for  it.  Buying  from 
Lord  Farms  is  different  than  buying  from 
an  ordinary  hatchery.  Lord  Farms  cus¬ 
tomers  are  successful. 

Anyone  interested  in  poultry  should  get 
our  catalog  and  bulletins  describing  our 
plants  and  the  four  men,  all  in  one  fami¬ 
ly,  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  this  work. 
Write  today. 

I  npn  ear i\n Q  forest  street 
LUHU  r  AnlYlo  methukn,  mass. 


DOUGLASTON 

*46 0m 

MANOR  6jm  FARM 

. W<’"  — 


PULASKI 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 
PRODUCTION  BRED 


NCW  *ORA 


Certified,  Supervised  p  I  1 1  /"Y  !/■  Q 
and  Commercial  U  IT  I V-^  1Y  sj 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers. 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 


Recipes  from  Virginia 

Ilot  Milk  Cake. — Take  one-lialf  cup 
butter  and  one  cup  milk,  put  on  stove,  let 
come  to  a  boil,  set  aside  to  cool.  Then 
take  four  eggs,  beat  light,  add  two  cups 
sugar,  two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Add 
hot  milk  last.  Bake  in  layers  in  moderate 
oven.  This  is  especially  good  with  ba¬ 
nanas  sliced  between  layers  and  on  top. 

Here  is  a  good  icing  if  you  do  not  use 
bananas:  Put  1*4  cups  sugar,  one  egg 
white,  one  tablespoon  light  corn  syrup 
and  five  tablespoons  water  in  top  of  dou¬ 
ble  boiler.  Have  the  water  boiling  in 
lower  part.  Beat  about  seven  minutes, 
or  till  it  stands  in  peaks.  Spread  on  top 
and  between  layers. 

Rice  Custard. — Here  is  a  good  rice 
custard  which  you  do  not  have  to  bake : 
One-half  cup  boiled  rice  in  one  quart  milk. 
To  this  add  one  handful  of  eocoanut. 
When  this  comes  to  a  boil  add  this  bat¬ 
ter  :  One  tablespoon  cornstarch,  two  eggs, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  milk  to  make  thin 
enough  so  it  does  not  get  lumpy.  Separate 
eggs  and  save  whites  for  top,  also  add  a 
pinch  of  salt.  I  make  it  often,  and  we 
like  it  better  than  baked  and  it  is  less 
trouble. 

Sugar  Wafers. — Four  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  tablespoon  soda,  four 
cups  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  va¬ 
nilla,  one  tablespoon  cream  tartar,  three 
cups  flour.  Add  more  flour  to  make  real 
stiff,  roll  as  for  jelly  roll  on  a  floured 
board.  Make  in  evening,  let  stand  over 
night,  then  slice  thin  and  bake  in  hot 
oven. 

Crumb  Cake. — Three  cups  brown  sugar, 
two  cups  sour  milk,  two  teaspoons  soda, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  cloves,  one 
scant  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  this  all  to¬ 
gether.  Then  take  four  cups  flour  and 
one  cup  lard,  rub  together  as  for  pie 
dough,  now  add  to  first  mixture  but  do 
not  stir  much.  Bake  in  four  layers  in 
moderate  oven  30  minutes,  put  together 
with  any  good  icing. 

Four-egg  Cake.  —  Put  four  eggs  in  a 
bowl,  beat  hard,  then  add  two  cups  sugar, 
one  cup  cold  water,  two  cups  flour  and 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Flavor 
with  vanilla.  Beat  all  together  well. 
Bake  in  four  layers  in  a  moderate  oven. 
This  makes  a  nice  big  cake  put  together 
with  any  good  icing.  For  my  part  I  like 
to  beat  cream  and  eocoanut ;  fresh  grated 
or  shredded  eocoanut.  Use  1%  cups  good 
thick  cream  whipped,  add  one-half  cup 
sugar,  some  eocoanut,  but  save  some  for 
top  and  on  the  sides.  This  is  extra  good 
to  eat  fresh.  E.  L.  B. 


Molasses  Cookies 

Take  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
butter  or  good  shortening.  Cream  them 
and  add  two  cups  of  molasses  and  two 
eggs.  Dissolve  two  good-sized  teaspoons 
of  soda  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  fill  up 
the  cup  it  is  in  with  cold  water.  Add 
it  to  the  other  mixture  and  stir  in  enough 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough,  but  one  that 
can  be  rolled  out  and  cut  into  cookies. 
Spice  to  suit  the  taste. 


ROCKS  BROILERS 

Massachusetts  Certified  —  that  means  every 
egg  from  my  own  flock.  100%  free  from 
I’ullorum  disease — no  reactors.  Best  liv¬ 
ability,  greatest  profit.  Two  hatches  weekly. 

Chicks  for  January  shipment  20c:  for 
February  1-14,  21c,  in  thousand  lots. 
Larger  orders  at  special  prices.  Send 
for  circular. 

Dnhl  C  OLO  PICKARD  FARM 

RUUL.  Vi  WUUU  West  Concord,  Mas*. 


Barred  Rock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delawara 


Premium  Chicks  Whit**1  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywoll  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  S,  Boavar  Springe,  Pa. 


Chicks 


ItAKRED  HOCKS  also  hatching  egg* 
S.C.W.  J.EOllOitNS  Write  for  prices. 

0. 0.  Allen  Hatchery  St  Ponltry  Farm,  Seaferd,  Del. 


Barred  Rocks 


Blood  tested,  Cockerels  $2.50-$8.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  $7-100.  A.  J.  OAT,  R.  8,  Auburn,  N.  I. 


UATPUIlIf'  CCfiC  R.I.REDS.  Choice  breeders— 

imivlllllU  lQIIv  stock  tested  twice.  S6.50  per 
100.  Briggs  Poultry  Farm.  1101  West  Street,  Mansfield,  Mass- 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

_ 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Good  Housing  Without  Carpentering 

Cheaper  Than  Home-Made 

A  snug,  warm  house,  properly  designed  for 
light,  ventilation  and  convenience  can  be  had 
ready-built  in  sections  for  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  the  materials  alone.  Write 
today  for  our 

FREE  CATALOG  ol  Poultry  Houses 

Shows  buildings  for 
small  and  large  flocks, 
priced  from  $10.00  up. 

E.C.  YOUNG  CO. 

85  DEPOT  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


I  Metal  Brooder  House  of  I 
Icontrolled  heat  and  mois-[ 
I  ture.  Many  sizes.  Exclusive  I 
Ifeature.RossWallineFeed- 1 
lers  (see  arrow)  fill  outside,  J 
(feed  inside  —  windows  giv-| 
ling  light  in  trough. 

ioss  System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losses.! 
/rite  for  full  information.  Buy  Now  —  Pay\ 
'.ater.  Choice  open  territory  for  agents. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
\Check  items  wanted.  311  Warder  St.| 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Laying  Houses  ■  Silos 
Cribs  ■  Feeders  ■  Barn  Equipment 


T  PRICES 

/  REE  Catalog  showing 
twelve  popular  and  profit¬ 
able  breeds  in  beautiful, 
natural  colors.  Describes 
" Wolf-Certified "  Quality 
which  pays  you  bigger 
profits  but  costs  you  no 
more  to  buy 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS 


GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO  Dtp'.  16 


Catalog  in  Colors  *F  REE 


Select  Your  Breeding 
Turkeys  Now  lor  1931 

The  Montcalm  Farm’s  strain  of  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  are  heavy-set,  thiek-fleslied, 
early-maturing,  easy-fattening,  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds.  They  have  correct  color  markings 
and  win  at  the  shows.  They  are  also  prolific 
layers.  We  can  furnish  unrelated  high-class 
toms  and  hens  from  the 
Montcalm  Farm’s  strain. 

Write  for  descrip 
prices  on  Montcaln 
turkeys  for  your  ue: 
breeding  flock. 

MONT  CA 
GAME  FA 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3  E 
Phoenixville 
Pennsylvania  (' 


PARKS'H  BARRED  SOCKS 

Eggs  and  Chicks  NOW  AT  1018  PRICES 

Farks’  Strain  is  America’s  greatest  laying  strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapuested 
and  pedigreed  for  eggs  and  standard  qualities 
since  1889.  Records  or  118  eggs  in  148  days  Lots 
of  300  eggers  up  to  3 ’9  in  a  year.  Customei  s  re¬ 
port  flock  averages  up  to  211  and  profit  per  hen 
up  to  $8.09.  Winners  in  40  laying  contests. 

Get  Free  Catalog 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling:  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  nostage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
boon  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


WhitG  Rock  Chicks  iooEwithAearlyorders 

Flocks  Headed  By  200-286-Eflg  Pedigreed  Males 

Winners  of  live  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Catalogf ree.  Cockerels  for  sale. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  -  Box  35  -  ELI  DA,  OHIO 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

S12  oer  100;  $110  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $1 0  per  100 

Prompt  service.  O.0. 1).  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLVKE,  FA. 

I^steS  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100-512.00  500-$57.50  1000-5110.00 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Uoeks,  Rhode  Island  Beds, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replie-  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100*  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  «•“«» 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  - 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cross  Breeding  Poultry 

I  wish  to  know  what  will  be  the  color 
of  the  chickens  raised  from  White 
Leghorn  cockerels  crossed  with  Rhode 
Island  Red  hens.  Also  could  you  tell  me 
what  proportion  of  sulphur  can  be  fed  in 
the  dry  mash  as  a  cure  for  chiekenpox. 

Massachusetts  a.  a.  t. 

Cross  breeding  usually  results  in  a 
rather  heterogeneous  mixture  of  colors, 
since  it  completely  destroys  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  factors  governing  color  in  a 
fowl  of  pure  breeding.  All  breeds  are  of 
mixed  origin  and  color ;  it  is  only  after 
years  of  selection  that  definite  colors  are 
fixed  and  to  be  depended  upon.  Even  at 
best,  an  occasional  “throw  back”  to  some 
ancestral  shade  will  be  seen,  black  ap¬ 
pearing  where  white  should  rule,  or  other 
reversal  occur.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
colors  would  appear  in  the  cross  you 
suggest. 

Sulphur  in  the  dry  mash  will  not  cure 
chiekenpox,  or  any  other  disease.  As  an 
external  application  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  sulphur  is  a  parasiticide,  that 
is  an  agency  that  will  kill  certain  para¬ 
sites.  The  parasites  causing  itching  skins 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  yield  to 
sulphur  ointment.  Just  now,  “athlete’s 
foot,”  as  an  itching  eruption  between 
the  toes  is  popularly  called,  is  the  best 
advertised  example  of  parasitic  infection 
yielding  to  vigorous  and  repeated  ap¬ 
plications  of  common  sulphur  ointment. 
Internally,  sulphur  has  no  value  that 
warrants  its  administration  for  any 
purpose,  though,  mixed  with  molasses,  it 
was  a  favorite  spring  tonic  for  our 
forefathers.  M.  B.  D. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  iodized  salt  in 
place  of  table  salt  in  mash  for  poultry? 
Is  it  advisable  to  use  ground  flaxseed  in 
mash  for  molting  hens?  1  wish  formula 
for  mineral  mixture,  also  mash  for  Barred 
Rock  hens  in  which  100  lbs.  of  rolled 
oats  are  used.  L.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  only  virtue  that  iodized  salt  pos¬ 
sesses  in  greater  amount  than  common 
salt  is  the  ability  to  supply  the  body 
with  a  minute  amount  of  iodine.  If 
iodine  is  lacking  in  the  foods  eaten, 
iodized  salt  is  desirable  but  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  common  poultry  foods  do 
not  contain  this  element  in  ample  quan¬ 
tity.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  is  undesirable,  rather  than 
desirable. 

It  is  found  that,  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  here  and  in  foreign  lands, 
the  food  and  water  is  lacking  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  amount  of  iodine  and  goiters  are, 
consequently,  very  prevalent.  In  these 
sections,  iodized  salt  is  useful  because  it 
makes  up  for  the  lack  of  iodine  in  other 
foods,  but,  where  the  exceedingly  mi¬ 
nute  amounts  of  iodine  that  the  body 
needs  are  supplied  by  the  foods  com¬ 
monly  eaten,  as  is  the  case  nearly  every¬ 
where,  the  addition  of  more  in  salt  is  not 
only  useless  but  may  be  detrimental. 

Ground  flaxseed,  or  oilmeal,  is  a  good 
poultry  food  in  small  amounts  but  is  not 
commonly  added  to  the  poultry  ration.  Its 
lack  of  common  use  would  indicate  that 
poultrymen  have  not  found  it  worth 
while  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  mash.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  its  cost,  rather  than 
undesirability  has  kept  it  from  most  poul¬ 
try  rations,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  needed. 

For  a  mineral  mixture,  place  crushed 
oyster  shells  and  a  poultry  grit  where  the 
fowls  may  have  access  to  them  and  let 
them  do  the  mixing.  Rolled  oats  may  be 
used  in  any  mash  in  place  of  ground  oats, 
ground  wheat  or  barley.  They  are  sim¬ 
ply  oats  without  the  hulls  and,  conse¬ 
quently  higher  in  food  value  that  ground 
oats  containing  the  indigestible  fiber  of 
the  hulls.  Because  of  this,  they  do  not 
need  to  be  fed  in  so  large  amounts  to 
obtain  the  same  nutritive  value,  having 
about  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of 
total  nutriment  of  ground  oats.  This 
means  that  100  lbs.  of  rolled  oats  might 
be  substituted  for  150  lbs.  of  high-grade 
ground  oats  in  any  mash  without  mate¬ 
rially  changing  its  food  value.  M.  B.  n. 


Teacher:  “If  I  take  a  potato  and 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  then  into  four 
parts,  and  each  of  the  four  parts  into 
two  parts,  what  would  I  have?”  Little 
Emily  :  “Potato  salad  !” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 
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Mr.  Fox  lias  a  flock  of  4,000  layers  which 
this  year  averaged  180  eggs  per  bird. 
Think  of  it!  That’s  the  kind  of  production 
that  brings  greater  year  round  profits. 

Whether  you  have  100  or  10,000  in  your 
flock,  Larro  Egg  Mash  and  Snatch  Grams 
will  increase  your  profits  too.  See  your 
Larro  dealer  at  once  and  get  started  on 
Larro — the  extra  profit  ration. 

THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arvof 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY-  HOGS— DAIRY 


All  Larro  mashes  contain  the  correct  amount  of  dried  butter¬ 
milk —  minerals — vitamins.  Results  prove  they  have  everything 
necessary  in  just  the  right  proportions  to  make  an  ideal  feed. 
No  extras  to  buy,  no  extra  labor. 


Egg  size  is  stamped  into  HoytviH’e 
Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strongly 
eggs  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for  our  beai 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered. -Order  before  March 
1st. ’The  10  free  chicks  will  add  to  your  profits.  $1.00  down  books 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  101  Main  St. 

HOYTV1LLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Hoytville,  Ohl 


TEACHER:  “Johnny,  what  does  that  curly  tailed  fish  stand  for?” 
JOHNNY  FARMER:  “Ef-fish-ency,  Teacher.” 

TEACHER:  “And  what  does  that  mean?” 

JOHNNY  FARMER:  “It  means  when 
you  use  a  ration  that  produces  more  meat, 
eggs,  and  milk  at  a  lower  final  cost  because 
it  lias  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  in  it.” 


<truven’s, 

FISH  MEAL 


FPOULTRY&CATe-fc 


Write  for  Free  Sample  and  Booklet 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116-M  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  a  line 
fence?  My  fence  has  stood  on  the  same 
line  for  2(i  years.  Does  not  that  entitle 
me  to  the  trees  inside  my  line?  B  claims 
the  line  is  not  straight,  and  that  I  have 
to  survey.  Would  he  have  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  survey?  I  have  an  old  rail 
fence  to  go  by  that  has  been  there  for 
70  years.  He  took  a  tree  inside  the  fence 
after  I  had  cut  it  and  said  it  was  his  be¬ 
cause  the  line  was  not  straight.  Had  he 
the  right  to  do  this?  M.  II. 

New  York. 

It  was  an  arbitrary  act  on  his  part  to 
take  the  tree  on  his  assumption,  but  your 
redress  now  would  be  a  suit  for  tres¬ 
pass  and  for  the  value  of  the  tree.  This 
would,  of  course,  bring  up  the  question 
of  the  line  on  its  merits,  and  one  can 
never  know  in  advance  what  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  court  will  be  until  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  both  sides  is  in,  and  the  verdict 
rendered.  If  you  overlook  the  trespass, 
and  loss  of  the  tree,  unless  he  makes 
new  aggressions,  you  could  let  matters 
rest  as  they  are,  and  he  would  be  obliged 
to  bring  action  to  change  the  present 
line,  and  the  cost  of  survey  and  other 
proof  would  rest  with  him. 

We  always  counsel  conciliation  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  when  reasonable  adjust¬ 
ments  can  be  made,  but  there  are  times 
when  one  must  defend  his  right  in  the 
courts  even  at  a  loss  of  time  and  expense. 
It  should  be  only  when  peace  ventures 
fail. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
reports  that  the  Texas  Ranch  Service, 
Newlin,  Tex.,  are  advertising  for  help  on 
their  ranch.  They  have  no  employment 
to  offer.  Those  answering  the  advertise¬ 
ment  are  in  receipt  of  a  form  letter  re¬ 
questing  $2  for  a  booklet  which  is  said 
to  contain  a  “list  of  ranch  owners  and 
the  jobs  they  have  to  offer.”  The  aim  is 
to  sell  the  book  and  there  is  no  record  of 
any  positions  being  actually  offered. 

If  I  widen  the  road  passing  my  place 
to  make  a  three-rod  road,  who  would  own 
the  trees  that  stand  in  the  highway? 

New  York.  H.  M. 

In  the  case  of  a  public  road  you  do 
not  lose  the  right  or  title  to  the  land 
or  trees.  You  give  up  the  use  of  the  land 
for  public  purposes  and  any  trees  re¬ 
maining  on  it  belong  to  you. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the 
shipment  of  10  crates  of  blueberries  to 
Crossley,  Inc.,  338  Washington  St.,  New 
York.  Were  you  able  to  find  out  any¬ 
thing  about  them,  and  am  I  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  pay  for  them?  a.  g.  b. 

New  jersey. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  revoked  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant's  license  issued  last  July  to  I). 
Crossley,  Inc.,  310  Washington  St.,  New 
York,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  account  properly  or  to  make  set¬ 
tlements  to  farmers  who  had  sent  pro¬ 
duce  on  consignment.  Because  of  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  license  Crossley,  Inc.,  is 
not  authorized  to  receive,  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  on  commission  within  New  York 
State  any  kind  of  farm  produce.  We  had 
two  other  accounts  against  Crossley,  Inc., 
but  have  not  had  an  adjustment.  The 
complaints  have  been  filed  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
There  may  be  some  small  return  on  the 
bond  of  the  concern. 

Is  the  Helen  Dawn  Company  reliable? 
Should  I  do  as  they  advise  in  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  ?  W.  D.  s. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  is  a  prize  contest.  The 
prize  offered  is  a  Buick  car.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  sell  certain  articles  to 
friends  and  neighbors  in  order  to  quali¬ 
fy  for  the  prize.  The  plan  is  that  you  buy 
goods  and  urge  your  relatives  and  friends 
to  buy  them  through  you  that  you  may 
have  the  chance  to  win  a  prize,  when  the 
goods  would  not  be  bought  for  themselves. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all  the 
conditions  or  difficulties  of  winning  this 
prize,  but  we  do  know  that  your  chances 
of  winning  it  are  very  remote.  Someone 
must  buy  and  pay  for  a  great  many  goods 
before  the  commissions  on  the  sales 
would  amount  to  the  value  of  the  prizes 
offered,  and  this  amount  must  be  sold 
before  the  company  can  make  its  profit 


on  the  sales  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
prizes.  We  think  your  chances  of  pay 
for  your  time  would  be  better  selling  these 
or  other  goods  on  a  commission,  and  it 
would  be  more  dignified  to  sell  goods  on 
their  merit  than  to  appeal  to  friends  to 
buy  them  on  the  plea  that  you  might  win 
a  prize.  We  do  not  find  the  company 
rated  by  the  commercial  rating  houses, 
but  no  matter  how  financially  responsi¬ 
ble  the  house,  we  could  not  approve  the 
prize  contest  as  a  means  of  merchan¬ 
dizing. 

I  bought  eight  shares  of  stock  of  Brinker- 
lioff  Electric  Co.,  July  31,  $196,  and  they 
wrote  and  told  me  that  they  went  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  I  have  written  them 
later  and  could  not  get  any  answer.  Can 
you  find  out  what  they  are  doing  and 
how  they  stand?  Their  address  is  Brink- 
erhoff  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  600  11th  St., 
West  New  York,  N.  J.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

On  investigation  we  find  that  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff,  who  was  president  of  the 
Brinkerhoff  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  was  ar¬ 
rested  as  a  result  of  disclosures  unearthed 
by  the  receiver  of  the  corporation.  The 
manufacturing  business  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  stock  of  merchandise  is 
being  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
company  will  be  reorganized  or  whether 
the  factory  will  be  closed  and  business 
entirely  discontinued.  We  have  no  later 
information  in  regard  to  Mr.  Brinker¬ 
hoff.  The  experience  shows  the  result  of 
investing  in  stock  for  which  there  is  no 
established  market,  and  our  subscriber 
will  have  to  hold  it  and  await  develop¬ 
ments  with  the  prospect  of  an  entire  loss 
of  his  money.  Let  us  again  plead  with 
our  friends  not  to  invest  money  with  con¬ 
cerns  of  unknown  responsibility.  The 
more  they  promise  in  profits  the  surer 
the  loss. 

The  State  Industrial  Commissioner  es¬ 
timates  that  thousands  of  persons  have 
been  defrauded  of  small  sums  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars  by  fake 
mail-order  work-at-home  firms.  They  cir- 
cularize  the  entire  country  from  some 
center,  such  as  New  York  or  nearby 
cities,  particularly  going  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  promising  large  re¬ 
turns  for  easy  work  that  can  be  done  at 
home,  particulars  and  instructions  in 
which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.  $1.50 
or  even  $2  deposit.  The  work  seldom, 
and  often  never  arrives  and  in  many  cases 
when  suspicions  are  aroused  the  investi¬ 
gation  discloses  that  the  firm  has  disap¬ 
peared.  They  have  been  known  to  move 
to  another  location  and  start  the  same 
proposition  over  again.  By  frequent 
moves  they  elude  the  investigators  and 
often  having  changed  their  name  the  only 
clue  is  that  they  offer  the  self-same 
scheme.  The  so-called  home  work  rep¬ 
resents  making  aprons,  dresses,  under¬ 
wear,  bathrobes,  beach  overalls,  novelties 
and  addressing  envelopes.  They  are  now 
preying  upon  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  unemployed.  Governors  of  each  State 
are  being  requested  to  advise  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  any  such  schemes  that  rep¬ 
resent  such  operations.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  these  work-at-home  schemes 
more  than  any  one  other  proposition 
that  comes  to  us,  and  every  day  there  are 
ten  to  a  dozen  inquiries  at  least.  They 
can  bring  to  you  nothing  but  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss. 

Under  date  of  April  19  we  shipped  M. 
•T.  Waldinger,  121  W.  20th  St.,  New  York 
City,  two  gallons  of  maple  syrup,  as  per 
his  order  of  April  17,  which  I  am  en¬ 
closing.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
reply  from  this  party  in  spite  of  repeated 
requests  for  payment.  k.  e.  c. 

Vermont. 

Our  letters  to  M.  J.  Waldinger  are  be¬ 
ing  delivered,  but  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  adjust  the  account  of  our  subscriber. 
City  people  set  up  a  bad  reputation  for 
themselves  when  they  neglect  to  pay  for 
produce  ordered  from  the  farm,  and  our 
only  reason  for  referring  to  this  is  to 
urge  our  people  to  be  cautious  about  ex¬ 
tending  credit  without  some  security  or 
reference.  These  small  losses  eat  into 
all  the  profit,  besides  the  annoyance  they 
involve.  We  exhausted  all  our  efforts 
to  collect  this  account.  The  claim  is  too 
small  to  justify  legal  expense. 


Little  wai.do  was  much  impressed  by 
his  first  trip  through  the  garden.  Coining 
to  the  morning-glories  he  shouted.  “Oh, 
Mother,  come  and  see  the  vine  with  the 
loudspeakers  !” — Boston  Transcript. 


Culture  of  Christmas  Trees 

[The  following  information  on  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Christmas  trees  is  given  by 
P.  L.  Ricker,  in  a  circular  sent  out  by 
the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society.] 

Many  people  are  beginning  to  cultivate 
Christmas  trees  and  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  good  Christmas  trees  are 
no  longer  found  abundant  this  can  be 
made  a  profitable  business.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  Norway  spruce  is  one  of  the  best 
trees  to  use  for  the  Northeastern  States. 
The  western  Douglas  fir  is  also  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  grows  well  in  Pennsylvania 
and  probably  other  Eastern  States.  It 
holds  its  needles  much  better  in  gas- 
lighted  and  furnace-heated  houses. 

Special  .infoianation  as  to  the  trees  best 
adapted  to  each  section  for  this  purpose 
with  methods  of  handling  seeds  and  trees 
should  be  obtained  from  the  Forestry  De¬ 
partment  of  each  State,  or  from  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service. 

Seeds  may  be  collected  or  purchased 
for  this  purpose  and  planted  not  over 
one-half  inch  deep  in  a  well-prepared 
seed  bed.  Sowing  from  4  to  11  ounces 
of  Norway  spruce  seed  per  100  square 
feet  should  produce  15,000  to  40,000  seed¬ 
lings.  The  best  way  is  to  broadcast  the 
seeds  in  the  Fall  and  sift  soil  or  prefer¬ 
ably  sand  over  them.  A  covering  of  bur¬ 
lap  or  leaves  held  in  place  with  sticks  or 
brush  should  be  provided  to  prevent  the 
seed  being  washed  away  by  rains  or 
heaved  out  by  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  This  should  be  removed  in  the 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to 
germinate. 

The  bed  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist  and  shaded  at  a  height  of  from  15 
to  IS  inches  by  a  framework  of  poles  or 
slats  covered  with  laths  set  the  thickness 
of  a  lath  apart 

Seedlings  should  be  transplanted  to 
nursery  rows  after  about  two  years  and 
in  soil  prepared  to  garden  condition. 
They  should  be  planted  on  a  cool  or 
cloudy  day  four  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  rows  12  inches  apart  to  permit  cul¬ 
tivation  with  a  hoe.  In  the  North  the 
transplanting  should  be  done  in  the  early 
Spring ;  in  the  South  in  the  Fall  or  Win¬ 
ter.  After  two  more  years  they  should 
be  moved  to  permanent  rows  and  planted 
three  feet  apart  in  each  direction  or  4,840 
per  acre. 

Many  State  nurseries  offer  seedling 
trees  at  from  $4  to  $7.50  per  1,000,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size.  In  1925  the  New 
York  State  Forestry  Department  offered 
to  give  5,000  trees  to  each  county  where 
a  Christmas  tree  farm  was  established 
and  40  applications  from  IS  counties  were 
received. 

In  many  cases  where  good  land  is  not 
available  steep  hillsides  and  rocky  or 
worn-out  farm  lands  are  being  used  for 
Christmas  tree  planting  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Marketing  can  begin  from  four  to  five 
years  after  planting  if  a  good  variety  of 
ornamentals  are  grown  as  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  small  Christmas  trees 
for  table  decoration  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  ornamentals  for  decorating  the  home 
grounds.  The  entire  stand  can  be  cut  or 
sold  for  planting  purposes  in  from  8  to 
10  years.  Trees  5  to  7  feet  tall  are  in 
greatest  demand.  As  soon  as  the  trees 
are  ready  for  marketing  begin  by  remov¬ 
ing  alternate  rows  and  then  every  other 
tree  in  the  remaining  rows.  Up  to  3,630 
trees  per  acre  can  be  harvested,  leaving 
a  planting  of  trees  six  feet  apart.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  a  reasonable  loss  of  trees  during 
growth,  sale  to  dealers  at  from  25  to  30 
cents  should  yield  a  gross  income  of  at 
least  $600  per  acre.  As  such  trees  in 
the  market  retail  at  from  $1.50  to  $5 
each  improved  marketing  methods  by  the 
grower  should  be  made  to  yield  him  much 
larger  returns. 

If  the  trees  are  suitable  for  commer¬ 
cial  timber  this  will  leave  1.219  trees  per 
acre  six  feet  apart  for  forest  purposes. 
A  number  of  States  reduce,  or  defer  taxes 
on  lands  with  growing  timber  until  it  is 
ready  for  the  market.  In  the  case  of 
Norway  spruce  it  ordinarily  requires  at 
least  30  years  to  reach  market  size. 

Many  towns,  particularly  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  have  established  town  forests 
from  which  Christmas  trees  should  be 
available.  This  is  an  old  world  custom 
which  has  yielded  considerable  profit  and 
is  said  to  have  freed  some  towns  from 
taxes. 

In  Ohio  it  is  estimated  that  over  one 
million  Christmas  trees  have  been  plant¬ 
ed.  One  grower  sold  in  one  season  7,000 
trees  in  the  Cleveland  market  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $1.50  each.  As  the  business 
grows  competition  will  be  keener  and 
prices  reduced  but  at  the  present  retail 
prices  dealers  can  well  afford  to  take 
much  less  money  and  still  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  Plantings  along  well 
traveled  highways  will  advertise  them¬ 
selves  and  can  be  sold  at  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  “balled” 
trees  for  transplanting  to  home  grounds 
for  ornamental  planting  and  for  living 
Christmas  trees.  Electrical  supply 
houses  have  fostered  this  by  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  decorated  trees  and 
homes.  Trees  intended  for  this  trade 
should  have  a  narrow  trench  dug  around 
them  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  time  at  a 
distance  of  8  to  12  inches  from  the  trunk, 
deep  enough  to  cut  off  all  lateral  roots 
and  immediately  filled  in  again. 

Business  organizations  are  decorating 
stores  inside  and  out  with  illuminated 
Christmas  trees  and  decorating  the  streets 
with  illuminated  trees  in  stands  or  tied 
to  other  trees  or  poles  along  the  street. 


December  20,  19ou 


.Dag  balm  will  help  you  restore 
smooth,  easy,  full  milkings  from 
healthy  udders  and  teats.  This  refined, 
medicated  ointment,  with  its  exclusive 
Sanitas  antiseptic  oil,  heals  as  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  delicate  tissues.  Keep  it  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  for  many  dairy  and 
home  uses.  Cannot  taint  the  milk. 
Sent  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 
Valuable  Cow  Book  mailed  free. 


Dairy  Association  Company  Inc. 

Dept.  9-A  LyndonvilLe,  Vermont 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES^:: 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1?42 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


m — nit 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  Be  Silo  Co. 
352  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses  Q 


|  Stanchions 
|  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


i  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  1 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  5 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
S  of  building  information  from  concrete  1(J  — 

r:  carpentry.  PRICE  ~ 

—  For  sale  by  — 

§  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  £ 
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Fancy  Aquarium  Fish 

A  most  delightful  hobby,  and  one  that 
can  be  made  a  paying  one  as  well,  is 
that  of  rearing  fancy  fish.  The  more  one 
learns  of  these  fascinating  little  creatures 
the  more  they  will  charm  and  delight  one. 

Goldfish  have  for  many  years  proved 
themselves  a  source  of  pleasure  in  many 
homes.  A  wTell-balanced  aquarium  is  a 
thing  of  real  beauty,  but  the  small,  round 
globe  so  often  seen  is  merely  a  torture 
chamber  for  its  unhapy  inmates.  A  tank 
as  large  as  you  can  afford,  well  planted, 
and  not  overstocked,  is  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  room,  and  a  joy  to  young 
and  old.  Goldfish  can  be  .successfully 
reared  only  in  outdoor  pools ;  they  need 
a  good  deal  of  room  and  consume  a  great 
deal  of  oxygen. 

The  little  tropicals  can  be  kept  in  small 
aquariums  and  most  of  them  will  breed 
readily.  Their  most  interesting  habits 
of  courtship,  their  flashing  colors  and 
small  size,  all  tend  to  make  them  ideal 
pets.  They  have  to  be  in  a  warm  room,  a 
room  temperature  of  68  to  70  is  sufficient 
for  most  of  them,  a  .sheet  of  glass  laid 
over  the  tank  will  help  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature  in  the  aquarium  and 
also  prevent  the  fish  from  leaping  out. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  tropicals 
available,  but  it  is  well  to  begin  with 
some  of  the  hardier  varieties ;  any  reliable 
dealer  will  advise  you  on  this  score.  Be 
sure  to  inquire  as  to  the  food  require¬ 
ments  of  any  fish  you  may  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Some  will  eat  only  live  food, 
and  to  grow  that  is  rather  an  undertaking 
for  a  beginner. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  our  native 
fish  that  are  very  beautiful  and  suitable 
for  aquarium  use ;  the  sunfish  in  several 
varieties,  dace  and  minnows  and  others. 
These  may  be  kept  with  goldfish  but 
really  deserve  a  tank  by  themselves.  A 
good  book  on  the  subject  is  well  wTorth 
the  cost,  for  you  will  refer  to  it  many 
times.  There  are  magazine?  also,  and  if 
it  is"  at  all  possible  to  do  so  join  an 
aquarium  society. 

These  little  fish  come  from  rivers  and 
streams  all  over  the  world.  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  India,  Africa,  etc.,  and  you  will 
feel  that  you  will  want  to  know  more 
about  these  places,  and  even  the  ponds 
and  brooks  in  your  own  neighborhood 
will  take  on  a  new  interest. 

There  is  usually  a  ready  sale  for  any 
surplus  stock,  and  you  can  handle 
aquatic  plants,  snails,  newts,  turtles,  etc., 
also  various  foods,  tanks,  and  the  many 
other  articles  that  help  to  keep  your 
fish  well  and  tanks  in  good  order. 

New  Jersey.  Elizabeth  m.  buffet. 

Protection  of  Plants  in 
Winter 

It  is  astonishing  sometimes  what  a 
slight  covering  or  protection  will  some¬ 
times  do  for  plants  if  applied  just  at  the 
right  time,  and  this  has  just  forcibly 
been  brought  to  mind  by  a  little  epsiode 
lately.  Early  this  season  we  had  several 
sharp  frosts,  and  in  looking  over  a  bed 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  garden  it 
seemed  almost  a  crime  to  allow  Jack  Frost 
to  have  things  so  entirely  his  own  way, 
so  .under  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
just  before  dark  I  covered  all  the  tops 
loosely  with  large  .sheets  of  newspaper. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this,  as  every 
horticulturist  or  gardener  knows  the  value 
of  paper  as  a  protection  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency,  but  covering  at  just  the  right  time 
in  this  case  produced  such  results  that 
the  effects  seemed  very  striking.  Those 
plants  which  were  covered  three  nights 
in  succession  were  scarcely  touched  by 
the  frost,  and  are  now  (Nov.  20)  in  full 
bloom,  and  with  fine  large  flowers,  while 
those  which  were  left  uncovered  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  destroyed,  and  all  in  the 
neighborhood  were  so  badly  frozen  that 
the  flowers  are  poor  and  almost  worth¬ 
less.  In  covering  any  kind  of  plants  for 
protection,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  very 
slight  protection  will  do,  but  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember 
that  it  is  often  the  persistent  winds  that 
precede  the  frost  that  takes  such  a  hold 
on  the  plants.  On  that  account  it  is 
generally  better  even  for  cold  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  to  use  a  light  cover  of  evergreen 
boughs  or  light  loose  bagging  rather  than 
a  heavy  covering  which  very  frequently 
does  as  much  harm  as  good.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  is  to  keep  off  the  cold  winds, 
and  a  very  light  covering  is  often  very 
effective  in  this  respect.  H.  w.  hales. 


Care  of  House  Plants 

It  used  to  be  that  nearly  every  home 
had  a  supply  of  house  plants  in  Winter 
located  in  a  sunny  window,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  with  their  Winter  house 
plants  are  getting  fewer  every  year.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  houses  are 
kept  too  warm  in  Winter  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  of  house  plants.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  60  degrees  is  best  for 
the  plants  commonly  used,  but  in  furnace- 
heated  houses  the  temperature  is  usually 
75  to  80  degrees,  which  is  too  warm  for 
these  plants.  Also,  furnace  heat  makes 
the  air  too  dry  for  them.  Where  gas  is 
used  for  cooking  or  light,  the  air  is  very 
harmful  to  plants.  The  plant  leaves 
should  be  sprinkled  occasionally  to  keep 
the  pores  of  the  leaves  open,  which  get 
covered  with  dust.  House  plants  are 
often  not  watered  right.  A  little  water 
sprinkled  on  them  every  day  or  so  is 
wrong.  The  water  should  be  applied  to 
the  soil  until  it  seeps  out  through  the 
drain  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or 
box,  and  not  watered  again  until  the  soil 
gets  dry  on  top.  In  a  furnace-heated 
house  where  many  plants  are  kept  it  is 
best  to  have  them  in  a  room  where  the 
heat  can  be  regulated  to  around  60  to  65 
degrees  and  place  pans  of  wTater  in  the 
room  to  supply  moisture  to  the  air. 

Virginia.  r.  c. 


Figs  on  Long  Island 

I  have  a  fig  tree  which  is  now  bearing 
its  third  crop  of  fruit ;  also  a  yellow 
Japanese  plum  tree  full  of  fruit,  about  10 
feet  high,  raised  from  a  seed  planted  eight 


YOUNG  MAN,  18(4  years,  farm-raised,  wants 
position  on  farm  with  opportunity  to  do  some 
mechanical  work  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
940(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  ^wife  good  cook,  etc.;  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches;  work  very  reasonable 
or  will  take  equipped  farm  on  one-third  share 
basis;  reference.  ADVERTISER  9407,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  EDUCATED,  handy,  steady,  good 
worker,  with  some  experience  on  chicken 
farm;  salary  or  shares;  sanitary  living  condi¬ 
tions  essential;  all  letters  answered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  -  DAIRYMAN,  single,  American, 
Protestant,  agricultural  education,  aged  27 ; 
experienced  feeder,  milker,  calf  raiser;  can  pro¬ 
duce  certified  milk  and  credable  A.  R.  records; 
references.  ADVERTISER  9418,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN  wants  fully  equipped 
farm  on  shares  or  work  for  wages;  two 
sons,  all  good  milkers  and  general  farmers; 
life  experience.  ADVERTISER  9414,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  20,  SINGLE,  farm  worker,  also  milk¬ 
er;  state  wages.  JOHN  JUNG,  Albert  Ave., 
Linden,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  dairyman,  good  milker,  wants  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  9415,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED,  experienced  herdsman,  farm 
manager,  desires  position;  will  consider  work¬ 
ing  equipped  farm;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  American,  wants  work; 

good  milker  and  teamster;  drive  truck  or 
tractor.  GUS  SOLIN,  care  Roberts,  71  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED,  RELIABLE  man,  single, 
wishes  work  on  modern  dairy  farm  or  cream¬ 
ery;  no  booze;  expect  $70  and  found.  ROY 
DAVIS,  14  Early  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


years  ago. 

Long  Island. 


s.  w. 


(Til  HHQ  DEVELOPED  and  PRINTED 

■  Enlargementsof  the  children  OW/ 

make  ideal  Xmas  gifts.  8x)0  inches  only  35c  each.  Hand 
tinted,  50c  each.  JAMES  CURRIE,  Amsterdam,  N,|Y. 


MATERIAL  l-'OK  Dnn,,oIoeverPrreeiis,  either  assortment 
WOODSY  W'lM’ERUQtjUcTSjftl,  LiJa  Benjamin, Berkshire.N.T. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  middle-aged,  refined,  of  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance  and  in  good  health;  wife  must 
be  neat  housekeeper  and  good  cook;  man  to  care 
for  yard,  flowers,  garden  and  help  about  house; 
fine  quiet  home  and  reasonable  salary  for  de¬ 
pendable  couple;  family  consists  of  only  two 
men  both  commuting  to  New  York;  state  age, 
nationality,  religion  and  salary  required.  Ap¬ 
ply  immediately.  ADVERTISER  9429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  general  housework,  $60  per 
month,  in  family  of  five,  on  country  place,  25 
miles  from  New  York.  MRS.  SYDNEY  FISH¬ 
ER,  West  Nyack.  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  single  or  mother  with  child,  capable 
of  doing  plain  cooking;  position  open  in  cot¬ 
tage  at  private  school  in  country;  give  age, 
wages  expected,  references.  ADVERTISER 

9390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EARMER-FIERDSMAN,  experienced  in  A.  R. 

work  and  control  of  diseases,  good  calf  rais¬ 
er,  experienced  in  beef  cattle  and  poultry;  open 
for  position  in  any  line:  will  go  South;  age  34, 
married.  ADVERTISER  9420,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  CATHOLIC,  pensioner,  reliable,  wants 
work,  farm  chores  only,  no  salary;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  9427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  married,  35,  wants  position  on 
farm;  excellent  milker;  experience  in  feeding 
and  breeding;  reference.  ADVERTISER  9425, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Housekeeper  with  daugh¬ 
ter  9.  P.  O.  BOX  96,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


TWO  GOOD  milkers,  Hollanders,  willing  to  take 
care  of  30  to  40  cows.  ADVERTISER  9422, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4(4  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA — General  farm,  dwelling,  fruit,  equip¬ 
ment,  opportunity.  RUFUS  CONNERLY, 
Rt.  A,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm:  send  full  details  to 
MARTIN  L.  O’HARA,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  desirable  location,  write  me 
for  information.  OWNER,  Box  112,  Bridgton, 
Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Potato-dairy  farm,  212  acres,  one 
mile  creamery,  village;  2  houses,  large  barn, 
large  amount  timber,  running  water,  good  soil; 
$5,000;  owner.  EARL  AUSTIN,  R.  3,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy,  poultry  farm;  have 
good  reference,  or  will  work  on  50-50  basis, 
With  someone  in  poultry  and  egg  business;  ad¬ 
dress  particulars  to  FRANK  BEAN,  568  Audu¬ 
bon  Ave.,  care  G.  Miller,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  -r-  Capable  farmer  for  dairy  farm, 
share  basis,  having  some  capital  interested  in 
buying.  ADVERTISER  9411,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Couple  who  have  no  children;  man 
should  be  good  with  saddle  horses  and  garden 
and  the  woman  should  be  a  good  cook;  please 
send  copy  of  references  when  making  applica¬ 
tion  and  the  references  should  cover  both ;  wages 
$90  a  month  to  start,  board,  separate  furnished 
quarters;  we  appreciate  nice  people  who  know 
their  work.  ADVERTISER  9413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  HANDY  with  tools,  single,  for 
private  estate;  care  for  lawn  and  chickens; 
$70  per  month,  room  and  board.  MRS.  H.  FOX, 
Davenport  Neck,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  New 
Rochelle  4429. 


AVANTED — A  man  with  orchard  experience  and 
general  farm  knowledge  and  who  is  willing 
to  work ;  farm  is  located  in  Prince  George’s 
County,  Aid  ,  18  miles  from  AVashington;  can 
furnish  house,  garden  and  firewood:  give  age, 
experience  and  reference.  ADA'ERTISER  9423, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  man  in  cow  barn;  must 
be  a  good  milker  and  understand  care  and 
feeding  of  cattle;  wages  $65.  ADVERTISER 
9421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN-AVIFE,  German,  47,  experience  cook -house- 
work,  A-l  references;  man  special  useful,  all 
housework,  handy  reliable  worker,  small  garden, 
etc.;  no  farming,  want  permanent  position; 
good  room,  board;  $S0  month.  Advertiser  9531, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  conscientious  and 
reliable,  wants  job.  ADA'ERTISER  9348,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  A’OUNG  man.  single,  27  years,  wants 
position  on  poultry  farm:  willing  and  ambi¬ 
tious  worker.  ADVERTISER  9405,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  seven  years  experience 
modern  methods,  also  experienced  with  bat¬ 
tery  brooders;  can  make  all  repairs:  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious,  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
9426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  American  man,  good  plain  cook, 
desires  position  to  cook  for  farm  help  or 
housekeeper  for  bachelor;  good  reference:  state 
wages  and  all  particulars  first  letter.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  9428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMEAVORK  AVANTED.  sewing  or  writing.  BOX 
67,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


125-ACRE  CEMENT  road  stock  and  fruit  farm, 
Orleans  County,  N.  Y.;  113  acres  level  choice 
tillage  with  5  acres  pears,  20  acres  apples,  good 
varieties;  12  acres  creek  watered  pasture  and 
wood;  convenient  markets  and  schools;  attrac¬ 
tive  11-room  brick  house,  2  modern  barns,  other 
buildings;  all  in  good  condition;  capable  of 
broad  expansion;  price  $9,000:  investigate  long¬ 
term  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AVANTED — 15  to  160  acres,  good  buildings,  elec¬ 
tric,  good  school.  New  Jersey  or  New  York 
State;  State  road  or  hard  road;  within  75  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  9408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  PARTY  desires  to  rent,  option 
of  purchase  end  of  year,  farm  suitable  for 
poultry  and  boarding  house.  ADVERTISER 
9410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  with  buildings,  possession 
at  once;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
9412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm  for 
rent  with  option  to  buy;  no  agents.  JAMES 
DONDONA,  Box  No.  421,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


SALE.  TOAVN,  fruit-poultry  farm.  GEORGE 
BUTLER,  Camden,  Del. 


AVANTED  FOR  rent,  poultry  farm,  with  lay¬ 
ing  houses  for  1.000  to  2,000  birds,  within  50 
miles  New  York,  preferably  near  Nyack.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3  to  4  acres  good  heavy  land  suit¬ 
able  for  greenhouses;  concrete  highway.  G. 
BAYER,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — ISO-aere  farm,  located  in  New  Lis¬ 
bon,  N.  Y.,  Otsego  County;  for  description 
write  GEORGE  CHARITY,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY  a  general  country  store;  must 
be  paying  proposition.  ADVERTISER  9419, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — 10  acres  in  New  Jersey  for  poultry 
farm,  with  or  without  buildings;  particulars 
to  C.  MILL.  96  AA'adsworth  Terrace,  Apt.  1-E, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — (5  to  2  acres  land  near  highway  and 
station,  30  to  50  miles  from  New  York.  A. 
REIMER,  147  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Small  farm,  five  acres  or  more,  six 
or  eight-room  house;  give  full  information 
and  price.  ADA’ERTISER  9424,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Medium  farm,  lowest  full  price,  up 
to  $500  cash;  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
9430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AVM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

12  5-lb.  pails,  $7;  clover,  Autumn  flower,  60 
lbs.,  $5.25;  12  5-lb.  pails,  $6.  J.  G.  BURTIS. 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  gifts,  hand  woven,  Maysville 
filler  rugs  in  all  newest  colors  and  designs; 
for  prices,  address  DAVIGHT  G.  COOK,  Route  2, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Prepaid  3  zones,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1 ;  10 
lbs.,  $1.75;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.50.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


HAND-PAINTED  Christmas  cards,  15  for  $1; 

sample,  10  cents;  nut  and  fruit  penoche  candy, 
50  cents  pound.  MRS.  L.  G.  AV1NANS,  Route  2, 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


PECANS,  large,  paper  shell,  five  and  ten-pound 
bags,  60  cents  pound,  prepaid;  send  money 
order  or  check.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Hot-water  Buckeye  No.  7  incuba¬ 
tor,  10,500  egg;  used  two  seasons.  OLD 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Hackettstown,  N.  .7. 


PECANS — Large  paper-shell,  extra  nice,  5-pound 
cartons,  50c  pound  postpaid;  good  size  seed¬ 
lings,  excellent  flavor,  easy  to  crack,  30c  pound 
postpaid.  JASPER  KNIGIIT,  Ilayneville,  Ala. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover,  $1.80;  buckwheat,  $1.60: 

5  either,  $1;  postpaid  third  zone.  HENRY 
AVILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9,000-egg,  coal-heating  Newtown 
incubator,  recent  model,  line  condition.  C.  AAr. 
HASTINGS,  Iioiner,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEA\’’S  HONEY”  —  AVhite  clover,  60  llis., 
$5.50;  120,  $10,  here.  LAVERN  DEl’EAV,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  of  red  cedar  poles,  3  1o  6 
inches  in  diameter.  A.  AV.  PUGSLEY,  Sag 
Harbor,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  home  with  good  care  and  board  for 
an  elderly  lady  or  gentleman  or  elderly  cou¬ 
ple  in  refined  home.  ADVERTISER  9386,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FANCY  jam  and  marmalade  made  to  order. 
B.  MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnut  kernels,  $1.25  ib. ; 

shellbark  kernels,  $1.50  lb.;  delivered  P.  P. ; 
big  reduction  in  10-lb.  lots;  walnuts  in  the 
shell  $1.25  10  lbs.  •  shellbarks  $1.75  10  lbs.; 
bushel  lots  cheap.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  No.  1,  $2  per 
gal.  here.  HENRY'  BRUHN,  Freedom,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fancy  clover.  60-lb.  can,  $5.20;  25-lb. 
^  pail,  $3.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 


FINEST  paper-shell  pecans,  postpaid,  60c  per 
lb.  MRS.  B.  B.  KEEP,  Lakeside  Ranch, 
Boardman,  Fla. 


HONEY  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1 ;  two  or  more,  85 
vents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  80  cents; 
two  or  more,  70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont, 


AVANTED— -Used  hot  water  or  electric  incubator, 
1,000  to  5,000  capacity  (Jamesway  preferred). 
IIELDERBERG  STOCK  FARMS,  New  Scotland, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.70;  amber 
and  buckwheat,  $5.10;  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50;  amber,  $4,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  chunk 
comb,  $1.30,  delivered  third  zone.  EDAVABD 
REDDOUT,  New  AA'oodstock,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  AVALNUTS,  12  cents  pound  delivered; 

dressed  turkeys,  50  cents  pound  delivered. 
MINNARD  HILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


HONEY,  NEAA’  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.8-5,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6.60,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.80,  postpaid;  amber  cheap.  CHAS.  B.  AL¬ 
LEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Real  old  violin,  Currier-Ives  pictures. 
AV.  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Guests  for  the  AVinter  months  at 
small,  home-like,  family  hotel,  on  beautiful 
lake  in  Florida;  northern  cooking,  unexcelled; 
$15  week,  American  plan.  HARRY  GORLEY, 
Lake  Shore  Hotel,  Auburndale,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Grimm  syrup  evaporator,  great  bar¬ 
gain.  GEO.  LOA’ERIDGE,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200  lbs.  extracted  goldenrod  honey 
in  5-lb.  pails.  S.  L.  NOXON,  AVesttield,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATE  nut  fudge,  creamy  and  delicious, 
60  cents  lb.  postpaid.  M.  II.  NEENAN,  Look¬ 
out,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  for  sale,  $2.50  per  gallon,  de¬ 
livered*  in  third  zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  ON  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  pounds, 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  CANDIES;  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOAV, 
North  Montpelier,  V't. 


PURE  A’ERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gal., 
delivered  in  third  zone;  cash  with  order. 
CLARK  AV.  BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


NEAV  CROP  peanuts,  field  stock,  cheapest  way 
to  buy  direct  from  farm,  little  waste;  20  lbs., 
$2.25;  40  lbs..  $3;  75  lbs.,  $5;  500  lbs.,  $27.50; 
J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS.  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $5.40;  30  lbs..  $3; 
60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover,  $4.80; 
not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  white  comb,  $1.75, 
postpaid.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
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Around  the  Farm  in 
December 

Now  is  the  time  to  finish  up  all  odds 
and  ends  in  the  way  of  jobs,  and  make 
preparation  for  Winter.  Make  tours  of 
inspection  around  the  farm  to  replace 
any  covering  that  may  have  blown  off  the 
flowers  or  vegetables  wintering  over  out¬ 
doors.  Lawns  may  be  given  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  manure,  but  keep  off  the  lawn 
when  it  is  wet  or  in  snow,  to  avoid  cut¬ 
ting  and  making  paths.  If  any  of  the 
house  plants  should  freeze,  thaw  them 
out  gradually  and  sprinkle  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  also  keep  them  in  the  dark  until  they 
are  thawed. 

The  strawberry  bed  should  be  covered 
before  much  snow  comes.  It  is  the 
freezing  and  thawing  that  does  the  harm. 
Where  grapevines  need  covering,  lay  them 
on  the  ground  and  cover  with  straw  or 
other  covering,  and  a  few  sticks  on  top 
to  keep  the  covering  from  blowing  off. 

All  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are 
stored  in  the  cellar  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  all  specked  and  decayed  ones 
removed.  A  tour  should  be  made  around 
the  farm  and  all  tools  and  implements 
collected  and  placed  under  shelter.  When 
storing  the  tools  and  implements  it  is 
well  to  make  note  of  any  repairs  that 
are  needed  so  that  the  work  may  be  done 
during  idle  time  in  the  Winter,  and  any 
parts  needed  may  be  ordered  so  they  will 
be  on  hand  when  needed  in  Spring.  Any 
seeds  that  are  to  be  kept  over  for  next 
year  should  be  in  a  tight  container  to 
keep  out  rats  and  mice,  but  the  container 
should  not  be  airtight  or  the  seeds  will 
mold. 

Narcissus  and  hyacinths  may  be  started 
in  the  house,  the  bulbs  placed  in  dirt  in 
pots  or  in  pebbles  in  bowls. 

The  garden  should  be  plowed  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  manure.  All  livestock  should 
be  provided  with  warm  shelter,  and  their 
water  supply  does  not  freeze.  All  poul¬ 
try  and  livestock  that  are  not  to  be  win¬ 
tered  over  should  be  disposed  of  at  once 
to  save  feed.  R.  C. 

Virginia. 


Muck  on  Fire 

I  have  about  three  acres  of  muck 
land  that  is  burning.  It  was  plowed 
last  year  but  was  not  dragged.  This  Fall 
I  burnt  the  dead  grass  and  weeds  off. 
The  old  furrows  caught  tire  and  burnt 
two  weeks.  It  takes  a  lot  of  water  and 
labor  to  put  it  out.  Has  this  hurt 
ground  for  raising  vegetables?  It  has 
burnt  about  a  foot  deep.  M.  E.  R. 

We  have  seen  several  fires  of  this  sort 
in  very  dry  seasons,  like  the  past.  The 
muck,  being  vegetable  matter,  burns 
quite  readily.  Such  soil  if  plowed  and 
harrowed  will  be  good  for  vegetables. 
Some  of  the  natural  fertility  has  been 
destroyed,  but  a  lot  of  valuable  ashes 
left,  so  almost  any  crop  should  do  well 
another  year. 


Wants  New  Farm  Songs 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  are  filled  with 
enthusiasm  which  brings  up  the  excuse  for 
this  missive.  Why  do  we  have  to  have 
warmed-over  music  as  a  means  of  show¬ 
ing  it?  Is  not  agriculture  worthy  of 
some  made-to-order  tunes?  “Keep  the 
llome-fires  Burning”  “Smiles,”  and  the 
like,  are  fine  pieces  and  good  sentiment 
as  they  were  written.  But  why  cut 
over  and  patch?  Let  each  State  Grange 
offer  a  prize  for  the  best  farm  song. 
Then  the  National  Grange  can  choose 
the  best  one  of  these  as  oflieial  song.  This 
would  give  us  a  wealth  of  songs  with 
the  order ;  words  and  music  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  home.  JAMES  G.  corell. 

New  York. 


Making  Manure  Sled  Box 

Could  some  one  tell  me  how  to  make 
a  box  for  a  manure  sled?  M.  H.  p. 

New  York. 

The  common  method  with  the  old 
straight  sled  was  to  put  boards  on  the 
bottom  and  then  set  a  box  like  the  dou¬ 
ble  box  put  on  a  wagon  on  top  of  these 
boards  with  side  pieces  going  into  holes 
where  the  sled  stakes  ordinarily  are.  Per¬ 
haps  some  reader  has  a  better  method. 


Bait  for  Wild  Bees 

Will  someone  tell  me  how  to  make 
bait  for  wild  bees?  s.  F.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


SAVE  Labor  and  Money 

with  these  handy  machines 


McCormick-  Deering 
Feed  Qrinders  with  re¬ 
versible  double-faced 
grinding  plates  are  ob¬ 
tainable  in  3  sizes  for  en¬ 
gine  or  tractor  operation. 


INDOORS  and  OUT  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Engine  is  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  machines  on  the  farm.  Made  in 
IV2,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  sizes. 


McCORMICK-  DEERING 
Corn  Shelters 

A  McCormick-Deering  Corn  Sheller 
will  enable  you  to  shell  corn  for 
seed,  feed,  or  market  at  low  cost. 
Built  strong  to  give  long  service. 
The  line  includes  shellers  for  hand, 
engine,  or  tractor  power. 


Grind  Wheat  for  Feed 

THESE  4ays  many  farmers  are 
doing  themselves  a  good  turn  by 
grinding  wheat  and  feeding  it  to  live 
stock.  It  is  highly  profitable  whenever 
a  surplus  of  wheat  and  shortage  of 
corn  makes  wheat  the  cheaper  feed. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  26 
states  that  a  pound  of  cracked 
wheat  equals  a  pound  of  corn  in 
all-purpose  feeding  value.  It  goes 
on  to  say  that  wheat  should  be 
crushed  or  coarsely  ground  for 
live  stock,  and  rather 
finely  ground  for  dairy 
cows.  It  should  be  used 
with  other  elements  to 
make  a  balanced  ration. 

Write  for  our  special  circular  covering 
the  feeding  values  of  wheat 


THE  saving  in  time  and  labor,  the  economy,  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  being  able  to  grind  your  own  feed  and  shell  your 
own  corn  whenever  you  want  to,  more  than  justifies  owning  a 
McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinder,  Corn  Sheller,  and  Engine. 
The  small  investment  required  to  put  these  machines  to  work 
on  your  farm  is  offset  many  times  over  by  the  many  advantages 
they  offer  the  year  around,  and  by  the  savings  they  effect. 

Examine  the  models  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  has 
on  display.  Ask  him  to  point  out  the  exclusive  features,  quote 
prices,  and  demonstrate  for  you. 


I 


Write  for  illustrated  folders  and  read  all  about  the 
many  features  of  these  money-saving  machines 
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International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °f  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated ) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Feed  Grinders  *  Engines  -*  Corn  Shellers 


1 

1 
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HOT  BED  SASH 


White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  ...  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The 

Old  Reliable 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

More  than  lived  up  to  his  expectations 
in  the  Antarctic.  Many  members  of  liis 
expedition  wore  Brown’s  Beach  Jackets. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  found  this 
jacket  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  gar¬ 
ment  for  hard  wear  on  the  farm.  It  is 
snug-fitting,  comfortable  to  work  in, 
and  as  warm  as  an  overcoat,  with  wind- 
proof  wool-fleece  lining.  Three  styles — 
coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ash  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft. . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  *  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Dow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFC.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


NEW  KIND 

of  fencing 


f  Amazing  New  Process,  using 

g  COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 

4  fence  last  twice  as  long  as  ordinary 
A  fence.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing 
until  you  get  my  new  bargain  catalog. 

*  ■  •  *  i  Save  Yi  Your  Fence  Money 

Easy  Payments,  too 

t  „ _  128  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 

needs  —  Fencing,  Gates,  bteel  Posts, 
■■-x;/  Barb  Wire.  Stoves.  Furnaces,  Baby 
T  J&t- Ghicks.  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  r  ae- 

St  JMx.  tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  r.rowu. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4370F  Cleveland.  Ohio 


A  FRAME  *10' 

AS  L  O  W  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 
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STORM  SASH 
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Get  Our  Prices 
All  Standard  Sizes 


90  AND 
OL  UP 

A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

TLelWebber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mats. 


KITSELMAN  FEXI  E 


No  w  is  the  time  to  buy  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  Paints,  Roofing  —  direct  from  our  big  mills. 
Prices  lowest  in  years.  All  Copper-Bearing  Steel  Wire 
Fence,  99  92/100  per  cent  Pure  Zinc  Galvan¬ 
ized.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24  Houl 
Service.  Don’t  delay-write  today  for  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS. Dept.  230  Muncie,  Ind. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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December  27,  1930 


Mrs.  Opti  R  eports  on 


Raspberries 

In  the  foreground,  and  side  by  side  with  the  sweet- 
pea  trellis,  is  one  of  the  first  two  rows  of  Redpath 
red  raspberries.  We  had  them  sent  from  Minne¬ 
sota  four  years  ago.  From  this  beginning  we  have 
set  our  commercial  patch,  and  from  these  disease- 
resistant.  plants  we  have  sold  several  orders  of  plants 
as  well  as  the  berries.  Herbert  and  Viking  berries 
may  do  well  for  many  but,  side  by  side  with  our 
Redpath,  on  our  soil,  there  is  no  comparison  that  is 
at  all  favorable  to  Herbert  and  Viking. 

An  unearned  increment  accrued  from  our  rasp¬ 
berry  patch.  The  serious,  the  comic,  the  aesthetic 
contributed  to  this  enjoyment  and  perhaps  the  most 
substantial  asset. 

One  hot  day  about  half  past  eleven,  a  stylish 
roadster  halted  before  the  array  of  berries  on  the 
bank.  The  driver  dismounted  and  was  looking  wist¬ 
fully  at  the  berries.  Upon  my  approach  he  said  :  “I 
do  want  all  I  can  eat  of  those  berries.  If  you  get 
any  at  all  at  a  hotel  it  is  such  a  tiny  dish  !”  and  his 
aging  face  registered  boyish  disgust  at  the  memory. 
I  was  just  preparing  a  quick  lunch  in  the  electric 
oven  for  our  small  family  and  it  seemed  an  insult 
to  ask  such  wealth  to  share  it.  Soon  the  wife  began 
to  engineer  a  solution  to  her  husband’s  wish.  She 


Sweet  Peas  on  Pour-foot  Trellis;  Redpath  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries  in  Foreground 

had  spied  the  sweet  pea  trellis  and  asked  if  she 
might  buy  a  few  of  them.  I  invited  her  to  help 
select  the  colors  she  most  enjoyed.  Then  before  I 
realized  what  was  happening,  husband  and  wife 
were  at  the  kitchen  sink  getting  a  cold  drink.  They 
smelled  a  big  board  covered  with  fresh  homemade 
buns  and  breads  beneath  the  cloth  for  cooling.  Just 
how  it  all  happened  I  do  not  know,  hut  there  in  my 
airy,  big  kitchen  at  the  oilcloth  covered  table,  they 
sat  and  ate  dish  after  dish  of  fresh  buns,  butter,  and 
thick  cream  and  berries.  Never  did  I  see  a  ban¬ 
quet  so  thoroughly  enjoyed.  When  he  handed  me  a 
bill,  I  started  to  get  change  but  he  would  have 
none  of  it.  “Oh  no,”  said  he,  “I’ve  put  two  more 
quarts  of  those  berries  in  the  car.  I  don't  know  how 
or  where  we’ll  eat  them,  but  I’m  going  to  relish 
thinking  about  such  a  pleasure !  That’s  the  most 
satisfying  meal  I  can  imagine  possible.”  So  these 
wandering  New  York  City  folk  paid  royally  for  their 
fare  in  spite  of  my  remonstrance  and  my  pay  was 
very  ample  in  just  seeing  their  appreciation  of  such 
a  simple  favor. 

One  morning  at  about  G  :30  a  steady  rain  was 
falling  when  a  knock  called  me  to  the  kitchen  door. 
A  young  woman  was  jingling  a  few  cents  in  her 
hand.  “How  much  are  your  berries?”  she  said  with¬ 
out  introductory  comment.  “We  have  no  berries 
picked  on  this  Monday  morning,”  I  replied.  “Every¬ 
thing  was  sold  before  night  on  Saturday.”  “Well,” 
she  retorted  in  quite  a  peevish  voice,  “you  adver¬ 
tised  berries  for  sale  and  I  thought  you’d  pick  some 


fifth  of  an  acre  yielded  this  crop.  Each  quart  sold 
for  25  cents,  so  more  than  $150  helped  to  keep  the 
Summer  bank  balance  on  the  credit  side. 

To  my  satisfied  remarks  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Opti 
always  replied :  “Yes,  a  farm  should  have  cash  in¬ 
come  from  some  source  every  week  in  the  year.”  Of 
course  our  cows  and  chickens  produced  their  weekly 
income,  regardless  of  the  berries.  Then,  too,  dozens 
of  sweet  corn  and  some  other  garden  products  were 
carried  away  at  retail  prices  by  our  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Few,  very  few,  of  the  berries  were  even  de¬ 
livered  to  the  local  village.  When  a  canning  order 
was  ready,  or  an  extra  few  quarts  for  table  use  avail¬ 
able,  the  telephone  brought  the  customer  to  the  door. 
All  were  sold  in  quart  baskets  except  one  bushel 
which  Mr.  Opti  carried  to  the  small  city  about  20 
miles  distant.  Business  called  him  thither,  so  he 
carried  a  bushel  of  the  tempting  berries  in  pint  bas¬ 
kets,  and  presented  them  to  the  fruit  buyer  of  one 
of  the  leading  stores.  Eagerly  were  they  “snapped 
up”  with  the  quick  retort :  “Can  you  bring  us  some 
more  tomorrow  or  very  soon?”  Customers  began  to 
carry  them  away  with  unusual  satisfaction  as  soon 
as  they  were  displayed  and  before  Mr.  Opti  re¬ 
treated  with  his  cash.  However,  the  store  received 
no  more  for  the  home  orders  were  continuously 
taking  the  supply.  When  orders  came  not  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  supply  we  just  set  the  extra  quarts 
out  in  picking  trays  on  the  densely  shaded  bank  in 
front  of  the  house.  These  were  soon  gone  and  or¬ 
ders  for  more  had  been  taken  from  this  bit  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  commercial  crop  from  this  Redpath  or  Im¬ 
proved  Latham  variety  of  red  raspberry  lasted  over 
six  weeks  but  upon  our  table  the  gleanings  appeared 
on  appetizing  shortcake  or  in  dishes  covered  with 
thick  cream  till  early  September.  The  season,  though 
dry,  was  long  and  prolific.  A  row  of  Herberts  right 
beside  the  Redpaths  came  and  went.  These  bushes 
seemed  never  to  come  more  than  half  way  to  meet 
the  picker  as  did  the  Redpaths.  Little  seeking  for 
the  berries  and  little  bending  to  secure  them  made 
picking  speedy  and  easy. 

Sometimes,  a  little  praise,  even  if  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated,  relieves  monotony  and  tired  muscles,  and 
sends  us  back  to  the  daily  round  with  exhilaration 
and  eagerness.  These  Latham  berries  brought  an 
appreciable  amount  of  this.  One  day  our  good  doc¬ 
tor’s  wife  drove  out  to  get  her  berries  and  Jersey- 
Guernsey  butter.  When  I  was  packing  away  farm 
products  in  her  car  she  suddenly  remarked  as  I 
handed  her  a  rare  bunch  of  sweet  peas,  “You  are 
the  greatest  people !  You  make  the  best  butter,  you 
have  the  best  roasting  ears,  you  have  the  best  rasp¬ 
berries  and  just  everything  we  get  here  is  the  best! 
Oh  those  lovely  sweet  peas !  Such  stems !  Such 
blossoms !”  Then  as  her  daughter  gazed  into  the 
heart  of  the  fragrant  cluster,  she  thoughtfully  raised 
her  eyes  to  mine  and  said  :  “How  do  you  do  it?” 

“Work  and  more  work  co-operates  with  years  of 
learning  how  to  do  the  work  effectively,  and  skill  in 
searching  out  good  breeding  stock.  The  seed,  the 
soil  and  the  gardener  each  has  a  part.”  This  was 
my  answer.  I  might  have  added  just  as  truly,  “Ap¬ 
preciation  such  as  yours  is  a  large  factor,  too !” 

One  evening  some  Summer  residents  from  down 
at  the  lake  stopped  to  see  if  they  might  buy  “some 
of  those  choice  berries  and  some  sweet  peas.”  Thus 
began  a  most  delightful  business  and  social  relation¬ 
ship  with  these  very  charming  people.  Such  in¬ 
timate,  satisfying  bits  of  thought  exchange  repeated 
itself  in  the  evening  cool  as  we  gathered  Mrs. 
Bronties’  favorite  flowers  till  “school”  called  them 
to  their  city  home.  However,  depart  they  did  not 
till  they  had  paid  us  a  real  social  call  to  say  good- 
by.  Still  the  sweet  peas  blossomed  on,  towering  far 
above  their  four-foot  wire  netting  support  fastened 
securely  to  steel  fence  posts,  and  no  artificial  rain 
fell  on  them  all  Summer. 

“Sweet  peas,  winged  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight, 

Blush  overlaid  with  delicate  white.” 

That  40-foot  trellis  of  sweet  peas  yielded  happy 
returns  in  money,  yes,  but  in  satisfying  beauty  more, 
from  June  till  October.  To  one  raspberry  customer. 

I  gave  a  large  but  dainty  arrangement  that  she 
admired  when  she  came  into  the  house  to  get  her 
berries.  She  was  a  grandmother  of  many  years,  and 
when  I  handed  her  the  flowers,  she  remarked,  “I 
don’t  know  what  they  are,  but  how  pretty  they  are ! 
They  smell  good,  too!”  Then  and  there  I  registered 
a  vow  that  no  child  should  ever  pass  my  way  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  charm  of  this  flower  which  shed 
such  sweetness  and  grace  at  every  contact,  and  it 
should  ever  be  accompanied  by  its  companion  in 
daintiness,  the  Gypsophila  or  “baby’s-breath.” 


B  red  raspberry  season  at  Gladacres 
closed  August  23  after  a  continuous 
succession  beginning  July  9.  These 
six  weeks  afforded  one-hundredfold 
of  satisfaction  in  financial  returns, 
experience  and  health-giving  exer¬ 
cise.  As  a  farm  game  it  has  proved  exciting  and  ex¬ 
hilarating.  Sometimes,  the  dewless  morning  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  gather  some  of  the  tempting  beauties 
in  the  early  dawn  before  breakfast  duties.  Though 
searching  for  these  luxurious  bits  to  satisfy  many 
waiting  appetites  we  glimpsed  the  freshness  of  the 
day,  the  marvel  of  every  new  sunrise ;  and  the  joy 
of  birds’  harmonies  filled  our  beings.  A  succession 
of  surprises  awaited  us  as  a  result  of  that  knoll  set 
in  raspberry  canes.  Mr.  Opti  had  selected  the  spot 
with  wisdom  horn  of  experience,  observation  and 
reading.  He  and  our  high  school  son  had  cultivated 
■  nd  pruned  and  weeded  until  quack  grass,  thistles, 
ragweed,  and  the  multitude  of  weeds  clamoring  for 
possession,  were  comfortably  routed.  When  the  berry 
season  arrived,  haying,  pea  harvest,  cultivating  and 
numerous  jobs  ever  awaiting  the  men  of  the  farm, 
demanded  their  attention  ;  so,  to  the  writer  fell  the 
opportunity  to  market  and  gather  most  of  that  ripen- 
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ing  berry  crop  as  well  as  serving  some  of  it  on  the 
home  table  and  preserving  some  of  it  for  the  weeks 
when  raspberries  ripen  not. 

An  advance  advertisement  in  the  local  paper  ad¬ 
vised  the  community  that  we  were  ready  to  receive 
orders,  but  the  beginning  crops  of  two  previous  sea¬ 
sons  had  given  the  most  effective  advertisement  and 
orders  had  begun  to  come  over  the  telephone  before 
the  first  red  raspberry  blooms  appeared.  One  cus¬ 
tomer  thus  excused  her  haste :  “I  just  want  to  be 
sure  to  get  some  of  your  berries  this  year.  Last 
year  1  canned  some  from  another  grower  and  there 
is  simply  no  comparison  in  the  flavor  and  holding-up 
quality  of  the  berries  from  Gladacres.”  Later  in 
the  season,  long  after  our  local  advertisement  had 
been  discontinued,  another  called  by  telephone  and 
said :  “Am  I  too  late  for  some  of  those  berries?  I’ve 
been  gone  and  could  not  get  them  earlier.  We’ve 
never  had  anything  like  them  before.  When  I  pour 
out  a  jar  into  a  dish,  there  each  berry  is  round  and 
whole  and  the  aroma  fills  the  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room  and  almost  the  entire  house.”  How  satisfied 
she  was  when  she  called  to  claim  her  rounded  quarts 
of  fruit,  fresh  from  the  patch ! 

During  the  six  weeks  of  harvest  from  these 
healthy  three-year-old  canes,  we  sold  GOG  quarts  of 
berries,  lost  several  by  a  couple  of  lashing  hot  wind¬ 
storms,  canned  18  quarts,  ate  our  generous  dishes 
once  and  twice  daily  for  eight  weeks,  and  jammed 
and  so  many  wind-bruised  ones  that  our  cupboard 
is  fairly  bulging  with  such  tempting  spread!  One- 
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early  this  morning.”  Inwardly  I  smiled,  but  with 
serious  tone  I  responded,  ‘‘Yes,  I  got  up  before  four 
this  morning,  but  a  night  shower  had  made  that  im¬ 
possible.  I  am  very  sorry.  If  you  leave  an  order, 
I’ll  save  whatever  you  order  just  as  soon  as  I  dare 
pick  the  berries.”  “I'll  see!”  came  the  impatient 
tone,  but  I  guess  she’s  still  “seeing.” 

Another  woman  of  mature  age  ordered  four  quarts 
for  some  jam  but  added  “I  hope  that  Mr.  Opti  can 
bring  only  two  quarts  at  a  delivery !”  Another  real¬ 
ly  aged  woman  ordered  a  bushel  and  insisted  we 
should  not  trouble  to  divide  the  order. 

The  aesthetic  rewards  came  daily  in  many  ways 
but  a  constant  source  of  such  riches  was  contributed 
by  a  pair  of  song  sparrows.  On  the  first  morning 
that  we  went  out  to  pick  berries  this  optimistic 
father  bird  sang  us  a  cheering  greet¬ 
ing.  As  we  neared  the  farther  side  of 
the  patch,  his  song  just  tumbled  about 
in  “sweet,  sweet,  sweet”  ravishment. 

Every  day  ’twas  just  the  same  but 
soon  we  spied  the  source  of  his  watch¬ 
fulness  for  oh.  so  carefully  hidden  be¬ 
neath  the  leaves,  and  safely  swinging 
near  the  tip  of  a  cane,  was  a  nest  and 
eggs  and  a  sly  mother  slipped  away 
through  the  leaves,  and  we  were  bare¬ 
ly  conscious  of  her  escape  just  beneath 
our  hands.  Always  that  father  bird’s 
tumult  of  song  enveloped  us  as  we 
neared  the  nest.  Then  only  was  it  that 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
perched  on  the  slender  limb  of  a  tree 
by  the  line  fence. 

“His  suit  is  Quaker  brown  and  gray, 

With  darker  patches  at  the  throat. 

And  yet  of  all  the  well-dressed  throng. 

Not  one  can  sing  so  brave  as  song. 

It  makes  the  pride  of  looks  appear 
A  vain  and  foolish  thing  to  hear. 

His  sweet,  sweet,  very  merry  cheer.” 

The  berries  were  mostly  picked  when 
that  nestful  of  brown  fledglings  just 
took  wing  right  before  us  one  day 
when  I  sought  to  straighten  a  tilting 
side  of  the  nest.  However,  whenever 
our  path  led  that  way,  we  often  saw 
some  of  them  and  never  did  we  appear 
without  a  greeting  from  the  father  bird 
even  till  far  into  November. 

“He  lingers  long  while  flowers  fade 
And  everyday  repeats  his  small  content¬ 
ed  lay 

As  if  to  say,  ‘We  need  not  fear  the  sea¬ 
son’s  change 

If  love  is  here  !  with  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 
very  merry  cheer.”  MRS.  opti. 


A  Gem  of  the  Caribbean 

SOME  weeks  ago,  one  of  my  friends 
rushed  in  with  the  news  that  she 
was  going  on  a  cruise  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  desiring  a  brief  description 
about  them,  or  at  least,  of  Barbados, 
my  island  home.  I  really  felt  thrilled 
to  know  that  she  could  take  this  trip, 
for  a  visitor  to  these  picturesque  is¬ 
lands  of  the  Caribbean  is  sure  to  be  impressed.  Yet 
I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  embarrassment  when  I 
realized  I  should  have  to  tell  her  of  the  real  size 
of  my  “beautiful  isle  of  the  sea.”  I  had  always  en¬ 
larged  on  its  wonderful  scenery,  its  clear  blue  wa¬ 
ters,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  sand  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  its  invigorating  breezes  coming  straight  from 
the  broad  Atlantic;  but,  when  it  Came  to  actual 
facts,  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  Barbados  was 
only  21  by  14  miles  with  an  area  of  1G6  square 
miles.  With  hard  riding,  one  could  see  the  whole 
island  in  a  day,  but  I  am  still  vain  enough  to  think 
that  if  one  lingered  there  a  little  longer,  he  would 
find  its  lure  almost  irresistible. 

Barbados  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  In¬ 
dian  Islands  which  lie  between  North  and  South 
America.  It  is  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  Atlantic  known  as  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  its  first  inhabitants  being  Caribs.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Latin  word 
“barba”— beard — which  was  the  term  used  by  the 
Portuguese  in  speaking  of  the  long-bearded-like 
streamers  of  moss  from  branches  of  banyan  or  fig 
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trees  found  on  the  island  when  they  first  discov¬ 
ered  it.  A  few  of  the  trees  are  still  in  evidence  today. 
Barbados  is  of  volcanic  and  coral  formation,  and  the 
pink  and  white  coral  forms  one  of  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tions  to  tourists  seeking  souvenirs. 

It  is  divided  into  11  parishes,  viz:  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Lucy,  St.  Peter,  St.  Thomas,  Christ  Church,  St. 
Joseph,  St.  John,  St.  James,  St.  Philip,  St.  George 
and  St.  Michael,  where  the  principal  city,  Bridge¬ 
town,  is  located. 

The  staple  product  is  sugar  and  the  sugar  cane  is 
grown  extensively,  but  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  such 
crops  as  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  eddoes,  corn,  etc.,  are 
plentiful.  Vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  beets,  cucum¬ 
bers,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  peppers  and  okras  abound. 
Exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  rum,  molasses,  pottery 


ware,  manjak  and  various  vegetables.  Windmills 
were  used  on  all  plantations  until  recent  years  when 
the  factory  took  its  place. 

There  might  still  be  a  few  old-fashioned  planters 
who  are  still  faithful  to  the  windmill.  I  have  some 
very  pleasant  memories  of  vacations  spent  on  a 
plantation  when  a  schoolgirl  and  seeing  the  sugar¬ 
cane  carried  to  one  of  these  mills  in  trucks  drawn 
by  oxen.  It  interested  me  to  see  how  these  animals 
understood  the  language  of  their  drivers,  and  how 
well  they  knew  their  names.  It  was  a  healthy  life, 
just  getting  away  from  the  city  and  its  suburbs  and 
spending  most  of  my  time  out  of  doors.  After  a 
walk  in  the  gorgeous  sunlight,  with  bright  blue 
skies  above,  green  fields  around  and  strong  trade 
winds  blowing  the  feathery  arrows  on  the  cane  tops, 
I  would  go  in  to  do  justice  to  the  old  cook’s  pepper 
pot,  or  her  famous  rabbit  cutlets  with  baked  yam 
cooked  in  the  jacket,  and  prepared  with  butter  and 
cream — a  food  for  the  gods. 

Sometimes  we  would  go  in  the  boiling-house  and 
partake  of  some  of  the  treacle  or  “sling,”  as  it  is 
popularly  called.  This  is  a  form  of  the  boiled  cane 


juice  before  it  reaches  the  process  of  sugar.  When 
the  juice  is  first  pressed  from  the  canes  it  is  known 
as  “raw  liquor”  and  this  is  also  a  very  pleasant 
drink.  After  it  is  boiled  it  is  known  as  “craekqd 
liquor,”  and  there  is  still  another  form  called 
“sweet  liquor,”  but  in  my  opinion,  raw  liquor  will 
always  have  the  place  of  honor. 

Labor  consists  of  Negroes  on  the  island ;  indeed, 
they  form  two-thirds  of  the  population,  which  is  of 
about  200,000.  They  live  mostly  in  huts  with 
thatched  roofs.  I  have  often  been  to  a  seaside  resort 
and  seen  about  15  children  coming  out  of  one  of 
these  cabins  nearby  on  mornings  quite  happy  and 
healthy  with  never  a  care  about  ventilation,  hygiene 
or  anything  else.  No  matter  how  meager  the  cabin, 
however,  one  is  always  sure  to  find  a  little  garden 
in  front,  with  some  of  the  tropical 
plants  such  as  Bougainvillea  or  perhaps 
a  corleta  vine,  and  a  little  plot  in  the 
back,  carefully  tilled  and  planted  in 
vegetables,  for  the  average  Barbadian 
native  is  thrifty  and  there  is  hardly  a 
foot  of  uncultivated  land  around.  He  is  ■ 
also  law-abiding  and  religious,  tlf  5 , 
numerous  sects  and  denominations  giv¬ 
ing  him  wide  scope  for  his  activities 
in  that  direction.  His  food  consists 
chiefly  of  vegetables  and  fish,  and  fish¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  chief  industries.  Nu¬ 
merous  fish  are  caught,  and  the  fishing 
boats  make  quite  a  pretty  picture  with 
their  white  sails  on  the  horizon  at 
eventide.  The  flying  fish  stands  para¬ 
mount,  Barbados  being  called  the 
“Land  of  the  Flying  Fish,”  but  dolphin, 
grouper,  red  snappers  and  kingfish  are 
plentiful.  Lobster  and  crabs  can  be 
purchased  at  your  door  still  alive,  and 
sea-eggs,  which  are  found  in  a  prickly 
shell,  are  also  sold  by  vendors  in  trays. 

The  temperature  of  the  island  is 
around  76  to  86  degrees  but  as  there  is 
no  humidity  and  always  a  sea-breeze, 
one  is  never  overcome  by  the  heat  as 
is  the  case  in  a  corresponding  tempera¬ 
ture  in  some  other  places.  During  De¬ 
cember  and  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
it  is  somewhat  cooler  and  really  quite 
ideal,  the  lowest  temperature  being 
around  64.  No  one  ever  comments  on 
good  weather  as  they  do  in  the  States  or 
England ;  it  is  only  the  rainy  or  stormy 
days  that  are  observed  as  being  un¬ 
usual.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
revel  in  the  swimming,  tennis,  polo 
and  other  amusements.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  tourist  is  particularly  welcome  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  good  spender  and  his  tips 
are  always  highly  appreciated.  Even 
before  he  leaves  the  ship,  he  is  amused 
by  the  colored  urchins  diving  for  coins, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  very 
urchins  will  don  their  torn  garments 
in  time  to  welcome  him  on  shore,  eager  and  willing 
to  do  his  bidding.  Among  its  most  distinguished  visit¬ 
ors  was  George  Washington,  America's  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  enjoyed  the  balmy  breezes  and  tropical  sun. 

Visitors  are  usually  amused  by  the  quaint  little 
donkey  carts  used  by  the  natives  to  sell  their  vege¬ 
tables,  and  although  they  are  fond  of  these  donkeys, 
they  are  apt  to  look  on  them  through  magnifying 
glasses  when  giving  them  a  burden  to  bear.  Mules 
are  also  used  to  some  extent  in  transporting  the 
sugar  and  molasses  to  the  warehouses  but  motor 
trucks  make  a  quicker  job  of  it  and  are  taking  their 
place. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Bridgetown,  there  are  some  very 
pretty  residential  sections.  Belle  Yille  being  one  of 
them.  As  the  tourist  drives  through  one  of  its 
widest  streets,  he  will  find  the  stately  cocoanut 
palm  on  one  side  and  the  mahogany  tree  on  the 
other,  and  will  also  be  impressed  by  the  variety  of 
beautiful  houses  and  well-kept  gardens  and  lawns. 
Sometimes  there  is  space  enough  for  an  orchard, 
where  such  fruits  as  mangoes,  avocado  or  alligator 
pears,  oranges,  tangerines,  plums  of  various  varie- 
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ties  but  all  unlike  American  plums, 
pomegranates  and  guavas,  from  which  a 
delicious  preserve  is  made.  Lime  trees 
with  their  dark  green  foliage  and  green 
and  yellow  fruit,  may  also  be  seen.  The 
apples  grown  there  are  vastly  different 
from  the  American  varieties.  One  known 
as  the  golden  apple,  has  a  prickly  seed, 
and  although  the  flesh  is  tasty  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  compared  with  its  American 
namesake,  which  is  quickly  consumed 
when  it  arrives  in  a  shipment  from  the 
States.  There  are  also  sugar  apples  and 
star  apples,  the  latter  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  persimmons  in  flavor. 

Barbados  is  not  a  Crown  colony.  It 
lias  representative  government;  the 
Crown  only  reserving  the  right  to  appoint 
the  Governor.  This  form  of  government 
corresponds  to  that  of  England.  The 
representatives  are  divided  into  two 
Houses — the  House  of  Assembly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Legislative  Council  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  English  Parliament.  The 
Barbadian  can  play  as  well  as  work,  and 
the  island  has  produced  some  splendid 
cricketers ;  cricket  and  not  baseball  be¬ 
ing  the  national  game.  It  has  defeated 
the  English  team  on  many  occasions. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  may  be 
mentioned  St.  John’s  Church,  which  is 
on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea  and  com¬ 
manding  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Doctors  and  under¬ 
takers  are  not  very  prosperous  in  this 
section,  which  is  a  particularly  healthy 
one.  An  imaginative  visitor  might  also 
find  lots  to  interest  him  in  the  old  castle 
high  on  a  hill  and  its  historic  lore. 

Another  interesting  place  is  the  Animal 
Flower  Cave.  It  is  true  that  after  going 
down  into  numerous  caverns  with  a  guide, 
only  one  of  these  sea  anemones  conde¬ 
scended  to  show  itself  when  I  visited  the 
cave,  but  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  I  remember 
being  filled  with  a  reverence  that  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  sermon.  Even  the  wild  waves 
dashing  against  the  cave  with  terrific 
force  and  the  howling  of  the  wind  could 
not  have  impressed  me  as  much  as  did 
this  graceful  flower  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea. 

I  could  have  told  my  friend  much  more 
about  what  she  might  find  on  my  island. 
Now  that  she  has  seen  it  for  herself,  I 
wonder  whether  she  feels  that  I  look  at 
that  little  spot  in  the  Atlantic  through 
rosy-colored  spectacles.  I  doubt  it. 

E.  G. 


A  Constructive  Policy  for 
Rural  Schools 

[Address  of  F.  H.  Selden,  Principal 
of  Ilillcrest  School,  Lundy’s  Lane,  Pa., 
at  annual  meeting  of  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
December  3]. 

Part  II 

Before  formulating  our  policy  for  im¬ 
proving  .the  teacher  personnel  of  the  one- 
room  schools  we  need  to  have  clearly  in 
mind  the  present  situation.  I  shall  quote 
largely  from  definite  information  supplied 
by  the  records  of  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions,  various  surveys,  and  reports  on 
teacher  certification.  Never  before  in  the 
50  years  since  I  became  interested  in  the 
matter  of  teacher  qualifications  has  there 
been  so  much  said  about  the  advance  in 
requirement  for  certification,  and  never 
before  has  a  careful  inquiry  revealed  these 
daftas  at  raising  the  standards  to  be 
more  farcical  ami  unwarranted. 

I  •shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
whole  problem  of  certification,  but  must 
consider  the  rural  school  situation.  Where 
do  your  new  teachers  come  from,  and 
what  are  their  qualifications?  Those  in 
control  have  in  some  States  required  nor¬ 
mal  school  graduation  for  all  beginners. 
What  does  this  provide  for  your  one- 
room  schools?  Probably  few  patrons  of 
rural  schools  in  the  industrial  States, 
such  as  New  York,  realize  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  they  are  now  or  soon  will  be  de¬ 
pendent  *  upon  teachers  utterly  without 
effective  training  for  teaching  in  rural 
schools.  Professor  McGuffey,  of  the  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Yr.,  Training  School,  tells  us 
that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  students 
of  the  'teacher  training  schools  come  from 
the  farms,  that  75  to  90  per  cent  are 
children  of  factory  laborers,  and  that 
these  persons  upon  graduation  from  the 
noianal  schools  do  their  first  two  years 
of  teaching  in  the  rural  schools.  Can  you 
imagine  a  worse  situation? 

We  are  told  by  another  authority  that, 
while  some  normal  schools  have  courses 
for  rural  teachers,  very  few,  in  some  cases 
no  one,  registers  for  them.  The  require¬ 
ment  now  for  entrance  to  many  normal 
schools  is  graduation  from  high  school. 
Two  years  are  then  .spent,  often  four 
years,  in  studying  subjects  largely  un¬ 
related  to  the  work  tairght  in  the  grades. 
Several  reliable  authorities  tell  us  that 
such  attempts  as  are  made  to  correlate 
the  normal  school  work  "to  the  grade  sub¬ 
jects,  or  to  teach  methods  for  grade  and 
rural  teaching,  are  largely  pure  bluff. 
One  authority  of  national  recognition 
tells  us  that  .so  far  as  advanced  years  of 
teacher  training  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher  for  actual  teaching,  it  has  no 
value  whatever. 

In  addition  to  this  use  of  six  or  eight 
years  of  school  work  above  the  grades, 
much  of  which  is  of  doubtful  value,  we 
have  the  additional  feature  of  loss  of  con¬ 
tact  with  elementary  school  life — a  drift 
awav  from  rural  ideals,  if  perchance  the 
prospective  teacher  happens  to  lie  one  of 
the  10  per  cent  horn  in  the  country — and 
worst  of  all,  eight  years  has  almost  cer¬ 


tainly  wiped  out  all  interest  in,  even 
memory  of,  the  details  of  elementary 
school  work  that  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  effective  teaching  of  grade  sub¬ 
jects.  If  anything  can  be  worse  than  this 
certified  imcompetenee,  it  is  the  ability 
of  the  beginning  teachers  because  of  ma¬ 
ture  years  to  bluff  their  way  and  bully 
the  little  boys  and  girls  into  sufficient 
submission  to  present  an  appearance  of 
teaching  the  school  while  every  essential 
of  real  teaching  is  lacking. 

This  is  what  the  State  department  is 
forcing  upon  many  one-room  schools.  One 
authority  tells  us  that  nearly  all  of  the 
graduates  of  normal  schools  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  teach  their  first  two 
years  in  the  country.  In  brief,  after 
wasting  several  years  in  worthless* efforts 
to  learn  to  teach,  and  having  forgotten 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  these 
normal  school  graduates  go  out  into  the 
country  and  spend  two  years  gaining 
sufficient  experience  in  teaching  and  re¬ 
newing  their  knowledge  of  the  common 
subjects  to  secure  a  position  in  a  village 
or  city  school. 

Is’ 'this  satisfactory  to  the  parents  of 
rural  children?  Then  why  not  have  it 
different?  What*  qualifications  ought  we 
-to  insist  upon  for  our  one-teacher  schools? 
First,  'I  think  you  would  require  of  your 
teacher  an  interest  in  and  sympathy  with 
rural  life.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  your  teacher  must  be  born  in 
the  country.  We  shall  not  select  our 
teachers  on  the  one  factor  of  where*  they 
were  born,  but  insist  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  country  life  beyond*  that  of 
the  salary  they  expect  from  the  country 
people  and  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
teach.  This  will  eliminate  from  the  list 
of  suitable  candidates  most  but  not  all 
persons  coming  from  the  towns  and 
cities. 

Next,  your  teacher  ought  to  know, 
ought  to  have  a  thorough  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  rural  school.  That  .this  is  a  reas¬ 
onable  requirement  has  often  been  demon¬ 
strated.  This  means  not  only  the  usual 
subjects,  but  also  the  special  subjects 
that  are  so  often  taught,  or  attempted  to 
be  taught,  by  special  teachers. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  well  for 
us  to  know  that  many  progressive  super¬ 
intendents  of  city  schools  having  abundant 
resources  and  opportunity  to  employ  spe¬ 
cial  teachers,  have  been  thoroughly  con¬ 
verted  to  the  idea  that  for  the  grades 
at  least,  one  teacher  should"  have  charge 
of  the  pupils  for  all  of  their  work.  One 
superintendent  .who  has  a  school  enroll¬ 
ment  of  10,000  pupils  told  his  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  he  was  encouraging  his 
teachers  to  carry  all  the  work  of  their 
grades  to  the  exclusion  of  the  “pigeon¬ 
hole  method”  of  having  special  teachers 
for  various  subjects.  Even1  consolidated 
schools  that  are  really  up-to-date  will 
avoid  the  special  teacher  for  elementary 
work. 

Next  to  knowing  the  subjects,  should 
be  knowing  how  to  teach  them.  There  is 
but  one  way  by  which  the  prospective 
teacher  can  learn  how  to  teach  a  subject. 
That  way  is  to  observe  and  assist  a  good 
teacher  in  teaching  the  subject. 

As  previously  stated,  some  of  our  best 
authorities  insist  that  the  theories  of 
teaching  given  to  prospective  teachers  in 
our  teacher  training  schools  are  utterly 
ineffective  in  raising  the  grade  of  the 
beginning  teacher’s  work.  Several  have 
stated  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
these  theory-of-teaching  courses  to  be  of 
any  value,  because  as  a  rule  those  who 
give  the  courses  do  not  follow  the  theo¬ 
ries  taught.  IIow  can  we  expect  such 
theories  to  be  effective  when  they  are 
given  years  after  the  prospective  teacher 
has  forgotten  the  details  of  the  subject 
to  which  they  apply?  Twenty  years  of 
personal  experience  in  normal  school  work 
confirms  in  my  own  mind  the  worst  that 
has  been  said  of  the  present  practice  of 
attempting  to  teach  how  to  teach  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  passed  from  one’s  interest 
if  not  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Our  prospective  teacher  must,  therefore, 
begin  to  study  methods  and  to  practice 
teaching  immediately  after  having  com¬ 
pleted  -the  subject  in  a  thorough  manner. 
How  is*  this  to  be  done?  There  is  a  very 
practical  and  common  .sense  way  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  regarding  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Those  in  authority  have  so  shaped 
affairs  that  the  oncoming  body  of  teach¬ 
ers,  however  much  time  they  may  spend 
in  higher  institutions,  must  be  trained  in 
the  one-teacher  rural  schools.  Therefore 
in  justice  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
rural  communities,  let  this  training  be 
done  decently  and  in  order. 

You  have  in  some  of  your  one-teacher 
schools,  teachers  of  large  experience 
whose  work  and  knowledge  of  rural 
school  teaching  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
theory  teachers  of  your  normal  schools 
or  teacher  training  departments  of  your 
colleges  or  universities.  Have  your- legis¬ 
lators  pass  a  law  allowing  these  superior 
teachers  to  enroll  one  or  two  student 
teacher  assistants.  These  student  teach¬ 
ers  should  devote  a  part  of  each  day  as¬ 
sisting  as  needed  and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  study  of  such  subjects  as  con¬ 
ditions  warrant.  This  participation  prac¬ 
tice  and  study  should  continue  for  two 
years  directly  following  the  completion 
of  the  usual  grade  subjects.  The  student- 
teacher  then,  if  IS  years  of  age,  should 
be  certified  to  teach  in  a  small  one- 
teacher  school.  It  will  be  found  that 
such  teachers  will  average  far  superior 
to  those  now  found  in  the  schools  who 
have  completed  a  full  high  school  and 


normal  school  course  and  then  accepted 
a  position  in  a  rural  school  as  a  make¬ 
shift  until  they  can  get  back  to  the  city. 

As  a  rule  these  teachers  who  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  teaching  without  suffering 
a  loss  of  interest  in  elementary  school 
work  will  have  exceptional  initiative  and 
will  find  ways  to  study  and  advance  until 
they  become  far  superior  to  the  teachers 
now  usually  employed.  In  connection 
with  this  law  to  permit  assistant  practice 
teaching,  is  needed  a  law  covering  the 
pursuing  of  honor  courses  by  any  per¬ 
son  who  has  completed  the  usual  ele¬ 
mentary  work.  Such  courses  are  already 
a  part  of  some  high  school  opportunities 
and  should  be  extended  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

With  these  two  laws  and  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  appropriations  to  the  one-teacher 
schools,  these  schools  would  soon  become 
so  superior  to  the  consolidated  and  city 
schools  as  to  render  further  organized 
efforts  for  their  protection  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  That  these  superior  schools 
may  increase  as  rapidly  a.s  teachers  can 
be  trained  for  them,  there  should  be 
passed  a  law  permitting  any  community 
having  a  sufficient  school  enrollment  to 
establish  its  own  local  school. 

This  is  my  message  to  you  who  have 
so  .heroically  worked  for  the  protection 
of  the  one-teacher  schools :  Make  the  one- 
teaclier  .schools  so  eminently  superior 
that  they  wiil  be  the  pride  of  all  classes 
of  public  spirited  citizens  with  no  one 
anywhere  daring  even  to  wish  them  harm. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — At  the  resumption  of 
the.  trial  of  Larry  Fay  and  ninety-one 
individuals  and  forty-eight  corporations, 
comprising  the  New  York  Milk  Chain 
Association,  Inc.,  Dec.  12  before  Judge 
Koenig  in  General  Sessions,  New  York, 
Assistant  District  Attorney  John  F. 
Joyce  outlined  the  people’s  case.  Fay 
and  bib  co-defendants  were  indicted  for 
violation  of  the  general  business  laws  and 
for  conspiracy.  The  prosecutor  said  he 
would  show  that  the  association  cut  off 
competition  and  that  “every  member  of 
the  organizations  understood  that  his 
customers  had  to  stay  with  him.”  If 
his  customers  tried  to  do  business  else¬ 
where  their  milk  supply  was  cut  off,  Mr. 
Joyce  raid,  and  it  would  be  shown  that 
prices  were  cut  to  get  trade  away  from 
those  who  were  not  members  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Chain  Association. 

Dec.  13  Prof.  Albert  Einstein,  German 
scientist  whose  theory  of  relativity  has 
caused  world-wide  discussion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife,  was  given  an  official 
welcome  by  New  York  City.  He  and 
his  wife  were  received  by  Mayor  Walker 
and  a  distinguished  gathering,  while  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  spectators  cheered  the 
guests. 

The  yacht  Valiant,  owned  by  C.  S. 
Howard,  San  Franscisco  automobile  man, 
burned  after  an  explosion  aboard  the 
craft  in  the  harbor  at  Avalon,  Catalina 
Island,  Calif.,  Dec.  14,  injuring  fifteen 
members  of  the  crew.  The  vessel  burned 
to  the  water  line  and  the  loss  is  said 
to  be  more  than  $100,000.  Twenty-seven 
persons,  including  Mr.  Howard*  and  three 
guests,  were  aboard  at  the  time  of  the 
blast. 

Federal  and  State  investigations  into 
the  explosion,  burning  and  sinking  Dec. 
14  of  the  excuKsion  boat  Eureka  II,  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  were  ordered  Dec.  15  as 
authorities  sought  to  establish  definitely 
a  list  of  dead,  missing  and  rescued  per¬ 
sons.  Three  were  known  to  be  dead  and 
three  were  reported  missing.  Various 
checks  of  the  survivors  generally  listed 
135,  with  114  identified.  Others  left 
rescue  boats  without  giving  their  names 
to  checkers  at  the  various  docks.  The 
exact  number  aboard  was  not  known,  as 
no  passenger  list  was  kept  by  the  owners. 
The  three  persons  reported  missing  wrere 
Frank  .T.  Keefe,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
J.  S.  Ilaeg,  of  Pomona,  Cal. ;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Holler,  of  Milwaukee.  Difficulty 
was  encountered  in  establishing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  leaped  frantically  into 
the  sea  in  an  attempt  to  save  their  lives 
as  the  vessel  burned. 

Flames  blown  by  a  forty-mile  wind  des¬ 
troyed  19  luxurious  homes  lining  the 
ocean  front  at  Malibu  Beach,  near  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  15,  before  being  put 
out  by  firemen  and  film  personages  who 
owned  several  of  the  houses.  It  was  the 
second  disastrous  blaze  in  less  than  a 
year  in  the  fashionable  resort  and  the 
loss  was  estimated  by  fire  officials  at 
$800,000.  A  previous  fire  destroyed  nine 
homes. 

Eleven  banks  in  North  Carolina  were 
closed  Dec.  16.  They  included  fouir 
banks  in  Gaston  County,  four  in  the 
Asheville  area  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
one  in  Cleveland  County,  one  in  Johns¬ 
ton  County  and  one  in  Bertie  County. 
Directors  of  the  institutions  explained 
that  the  action  was  taken  as  a  precau¬ 
tionary  measure  for  the  protection  of 
depositors.  “Heavy  withdrawals”  was 
given  as  the  reason  in  pratically  every 
case.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Gas¬ 
tonia  was  the  largest  of  the  eleven.  It 
was  capitalized  at  $500,000  and  its  last 
statement,  on  Sept.  24,  listed  deposits 
of  $3,006,072.11,  resources  of  $4, 056,067.- 
OS  and  a  surplus  of  $350,000.  First 
National  officials  said  that  $SOO.OOO  had 
been  paid  to  depositors  since  Nov.  20, 
when  the  American  National  Bank  of 
Asheville  closed  its  doors. 

WASHINGTON. — Secretary  Mellon’s 
proposal  to  permit  corporations  to  make 
income  tax  deductions  for  contributions 
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introduced  by 
Ore.,),  there 
measure  will 


an  unexpected  quarter  Dec.  "12,  the  Re¬ 
publican  membership  of  the  House  ways 
and  means  committee.  With  the  Demo¬ 
crats  on  the  committee  solidly  against 
the  suggestion,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee  in  a  bill 
Chairman  Hawley  (R., 
were  indications  that  the 
not  be  reported  favorably. 

A  decrease  of  50  per  cent  in  immigra¬ 
tion  from  Canada  during  November,  as 
compared  with  October,  was  announced 
by  the  .State  Department  Dec.  12  as 
the  result  of  more  rigid  regulations  being 
applied  to.  all  countries  to  prevent  so 
heavy  an  influx  from  abroad  a,s  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  unemployment  situation.  Dur¬ 
ing  November  SOS  Canadians  received  im¬ 
migration  visas  as  compared  with  1,608 
in  October.  The  number  admitted  in 
October  and  November  1929,  was.  re¬ 
spectively,  6,117  and  3,770. 

A  two-year  suspension  of  all  immi¬ 
gration,  exclusive  of  relatives  of  those 
now  here  who  may  enter  until  half  of 
the  existing  quota  is  filled,  was  tenta¬ 
tively  approved  Dee.  13  by  the  House 
Immigration  Committee.  The  bill  applies 
to  all  immigration  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Resident  Commissioner  Pedro 
Guevara  Dec.  14  protested  against  this  ex¬ 
clusion, _  but  the  committee  voted  for  the 
restriction.  'I  he  50  per  cent  quota  limi¬ 
tation  of  relatives  is  designed  to  hold 
down  immigration  .  in  conn  dries  where 
relatives  now  seeking  entry  equal  the 
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TheBgtW,  Government  Dec.  15  paid 
$94,390,000  to  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury.  Of  this  sum,  says  an  official  an¬ 
nouncement,  $28,000,000  is  for  repay- 
mentof  principal  of  the  British  debt  to 
the  1  mted  States  and  the  remainder  is 
interest.  With  this  payment  the  total 
remittances  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
t  mted  States  since  the  funding  of  the 
British  debt  amount  to  $ 1:285.750  000 
of  which  $202,000,000  is  for  repayment 
ot  principal.  The  amount  outstanding  is 
now  reduced  to  $4:398,000,000. 

.  *  hoctaw  Indians  are  being  held  in 
virtual  peonage  while  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  refuses  to  take  steps  to 
give  them  possession  of  about  S5.000  acres 
of  land  reserved  for  them  in  Mississippi 
according  to  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  investigating  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Office  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  From  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  investigation,  Senator  Frazier  has 
brought  back  sworn  testimony  of  Indians 
who.  declare  they  are  prevented  from 
leaving  the  plantations  of  their  ostens¬ 
ible  employers  through  fear  of  personal 
violence.  There  is  also  sworn  testimony 
from  the  superintendent,  of  the  Choctaw 
agency  and  from  an  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  ad¬ 
mitting  the  existence  of  peonage,  but 
differing  as  to  where  the  responsibility 
rests.  The  rights  of  the  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws  to  lands  in  that  State  rest  upon 
*  ,ie  -Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  con- 
eluded  between  the  Choctaw  Nation  and 
the  United  States  in  1830,  and  subse¬ 
quently  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  Choctaws  agreed  to  cede  to 
Lifted  States  all  of  their  lands  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  migrate 
westward  where  other  provision  was -made 
for  them.  There  was  a  stipulation,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  Choctaws  who  desired  to 
remain  in  Mississippi  should  be  alloted 
lands  there  to  be  held  in  fee  simple. 

A  direct  air  mail  and  trade  route  to 
thnm  and  Japan  through  Alaska  and 
Sot  let  Russia  is  the  next  big  objective 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Mutual 
operation  of  this  route  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  the  aim.  This  in¬ 
formation,  together  with  plans  for  the 
immediate  future  establishment  of  a  Win¬ 
nipeg-Twin  Cities  air  line,  was  brought 
back  to  Washington  Dec.  15  by  Assist- 
ant  Postmaster  General  Glover  from 
Canadian  mail  negotiations. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
party  leaders  in  the  Senate  that  the 
protocols  providing  for  the  entrance  op 
the  United  States  into  the  World  Court 
shall  not  be  reported  from  committee 
during  the  present  session. 

The  annual  Agricultural  Department 
supply  bill,  carrying  $213,043,000.  was 
reported,  to  the  House  Dec.  10  by  its 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  outlay  is 
$51,510,000  greater  than  for  the  current 
year.  It  is  due  mostly  to  the  increase 
from  $75,000,000  to  $125,000,000  in  the 
authorized  annual  outlay  for  federal  high¬ 
way  aid.  Forest  roads  and  trails  will 
receive  $12,500,000,  an  increase  of  $1.- 
•->00,000.  Allotments  included  $4,485,000 
Weather  ®ureau,  an  increase  of 
$380,000  to  permit  establishment  of  in¬ 
formation  .services  on  the  national  air¬ 
ways.  Emergency  construction  appropria¬ 
tions.  recommended  by  President  Hoover 
in  his  $150,000,000  unemployment  relief 
program.,  which  were  deleted  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  were  included  in 
this  measure.  The  sum  of  $773,175  would 
be  made  available  immediately. 

A  resolution  to  authorize  a  Senate 
investigation  a.s  to  why  the  price  of 
bread  has  not  declined  in  proportion  k> 
the  lowered  cost  of  wheat  and  flour  was 
offered  Dec.  10  by  Senator  Wagner,  of 
New  York,  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  The  resolution 
called  for  a  comprehensive  investigation 
by  a  committee  which  would  “report  to 
the  Senate  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  price  of  bread  to  reflect  the  decline 
m  the  price  of  wheat  and  floiw  and  par¬ 
ticularly  whether  such  failure  is  a  result 
of  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
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$600  for  a  Jar  of  Red 
Raspberries 

Can  you  imagine  receiving  $600  for 
just  one  jar  of  red  raspberries?  This  is 
what  has  really  happened  to  Mrs.  Alice 
Bell  of  Eaton  Co.,  Mich.  The  second 
National  Canning  Contest  has  come  to  a 
close,  and  Mrs.  Bell  was  awarded  the 
grand  champion  prize  for  her  perfect  jar 
of  raspberries,  canned  in  a  pressure 
cooker. 

As  many  of  the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
know,  the  national  canning  contest  is  an 
annual  affair  conducted  for  the  home¬ 
makers  of  America  by  the  Household 
Science  Institute  of  Chicago.  Any  wom¬ 
an  or  girl  in  the  United  States  may  send 
in  a  jar  of  fruit,  vegetables  or  meat. 
From  the  thousands  of  jars  entered  the 
judges  make  their  selections.  There  was 
a  first  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  jar  of 
vegetables,  the  best  jar  of  fruit  and  the 
best  jar  of  meat  in  the  whole  contest. 
From  these  three  jars  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  jar  was  chosen.  Mrs.  Bell  received 
$100  as  first  prize  on  her  jar  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  and  when  it  was  selected  as  the 
outstanding  jar  of  the  whole  show,  she 
was  given  an  additional  $500,  making  a 
total  of  $600  in  all.  Mrs.  Arthur  Patton 
of  Maury  Co.,  Tenn.,  won  $100  on  a 
perfectly  canned  jar  of  string  beans, 
while  the  meat  prize  went  to  Delaware, 
being  won  by  Mrs.  Francis  Neal  Gladish, 
of  New  Castle  Co.,  Del.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  ever  seen  a  more  perfect  jar 
of  chicken  than  the  one  submitted  by 
Mrs.  Gladish.  Mrs.  Gladish  advised  us 
that  she  canned  this  jar  of  chicken  in  her 
pressure  cooker. 

Of  course,  all  homemakers  are  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  just  how  Mrs.  Bell  did  it,  so 
I  am  giving  you  the  recipe  for  the  grand 
champion  jar  of  raspberries  just  as  Mrs. 
Bell  gave  it  to  me  herself.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Wash  thoroughly  ripe  berries. 
Pack  into  jar,  shaking  jar  a  little  to  settle 
the  berries.  One  and  one-half  quarts  of 


The  Canning  Champion  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Alice  Bell,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. 

berries  should  be  used  to  fill  a  quart  jar. 
Make  a  syrup,  using  two  cups  of  sugar 
to  one  cup  of  water.  Boil  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Adjust  rubber  to  the 
jar,  pour  syrup  over  the  berries,  then 
place  the  jar  on  the  rack  of  the  pressure 
cooker  with  one  cup  of  water  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cooker  to  create  steam.  Pro¬ 
cess'  for  10  minutes  at  two  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Many  of  you  may  wish  to  know 
which  kind  of  a  raspberry  it  was.  Mrs. 
Bell  advises  me  it  was  the  Cutlibert 
berry,  grown  on  an  adjoining  farm. 

In  New  York  there  are  several  wide¬ 
awake  counties  which  sent  in  large  num¬ 
bers  of  jars.  There  were  two  outstand¬ 
ing  ones,  Livingston  County  and  Broome 
County.  Miss  Orrilla  Wright  of  Livings¬ 
ton  County  and  Mrs.  Anne  Phillips  Dun¬ 
can  of  Broome  County,  were  each  award¬ 
ed  an  18-quart  pressure  cooker  for  send¬ 
ing  in  a  high  number  of  entries. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  given  to  the 
two  home  demonstration  agents,  New 
York  did  very  well  in  individual  prizes. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Frank  Barron,  Chemung  County, 
$2.50,  cherries,  cold-pack  method. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  MacIntyre,  Livingston 
County,  $2.50,  prunes,  open-kettle  meth¬ 
od. 

Lucile  Munsie,  Genesee  County,  $1, 
peaches,  cold-pack  method. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  ltuliffson,  Livingston 
County,  $1,  chicken,  pressure  cooker 
method. 

Mrs.  Roland  G.  Lee,  Franklin  County, 
$1,  chicken,  pressure  cooker  method. 

Mrs.  ,T.  11.  Wooden,  Ontario  County, 
$1,  chicken. 
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Mrs.  Chas.  Bentley,  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty,  $1,  chicken,  cold-pack  method. 

Kathryn  Hughey,  Cattaraugus  County, 
$2.50,  beets. 

Mrs.  Myrl  .1.  Georgia,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  $1,  corn,  cold-pack  method. 

Charlotte  Parker,  Broome  County,  $1, 
kale,  pressure  cooker  method. 

Mrs.  P.  Qualantone,  Schenectady 
County,  $1.  cauliflower. 

Mrs.  Williard  Frost,  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty,  $1,  beets,  cold-pack  method. 

The  judges  in  the  second  national  can¬ 
ning  contest  were  as  follows:  Dr.  Louise 
Stanley,  Chief  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
Miss  Frances  Swain,  president  National 
Home  Economics  Association,  Chicago ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Salter,  Assistant  Leader 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison ;  Mrs.  Josephine 
Arnquist  Bakke,  in  charge  of  girls’  club 
work,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture, 


best  plan  to  wait  until  real  Winter  has 
settled  down  with  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  the  bright  sunshine  of  February 
and  March  which  is  responsible  for  the 
greatest  damage  done  to  these  subjects. 
In  no  case  should  any  form  of  protection 
be  provided  until  the  ground  is  frozen 
well  down.  Burlap,  wooden  boxes,  straw, 
or  boughs  of  evergreens  may  then  be 
arranged  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  planting  sites 
open  for  lily  bulbs  which  have  not  been 
received  yet  a  thick  layer  of  manure 
must  be  kept  on  the  surface;  lilies  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan  often  do  not  arrive 
in  this  country  until  late  in  the  year. 

Now  that  the  leaves  are  all  down  make 
sure  that  all  traps  and  gutters  are 
cleared  out  and  in  working  order.  Bush 
roses  should  have  their  growths  trimmed 
back  to  24  inches  or  thereabout,  some 
soil  heaped  about  their  bases  and  later 
they  may  be  afforded  the  added  protection 
of  a  covering  of  manure  or  salt  hay. 

Deciduous  trees  may  be  moved  at  any 
time  with  a  frozen  ball.  It  is  well  that 


Judges  in  the  National  Canning  Contest  at  T York.  All  Jars  Were  Opened  and 

Tested. 


Ames;  Miss  Elaine  Massey,  leader  girls’ 
club  work  in  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  contest  was  open  to  all  women 
and  girls,  but  there  were  special  medals 
for  4-II  club  girls.  The  following  4-II 
club  girls  in  New  York  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud  of  themselves  for  win¬ 
ning  the  special  awards : 

Charlotte  Parker,  Broome  County,  kale, 
pressure  cooker  method. 

Irene  S.  Parker,  Broome  County,  okra, 
pressure  cooker  method. 

Loretta  Wisler,  Erie  County,  carrots, 
pressure  cooker  method. 

Lucile  Munsie,  Genesee  County,  peach¬ 
es,  cold-pack  method. 

Thelma  Scions,  Genesee  County,  pears, 
cold-pack  method. 

Frances  Langworthy,  Madison  County, 
beans,  pressure  cooker  method. 

Doreen  J.  Flack,  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  cold-pack  method. 

*  Eula  Fielding,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
apples,  open-kettle  method. 

GRACE  VIAL  I,  GRAY. 


Garden  Notes  for  December 

The  gardener  not  concerned  with  the 
care  of  greenhouses  finds  December's 
tasks  singularly  few,  and  he  can  at  last 
find  respite  in  which  to  gather  together 
his  season’s  notes,  review  the  work  of 
the  season  past,  and  dream  of  a  better 
garden  to  be.  Of  course  there  are  always 
some  tasks  requiring  attention  in  the 
outdoor  garden,  and  of  these  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  herbaceous  subjects  with  a  Winter 
protection  is  one  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  most  amateurs,  and  indeed  it  is  both 
important  and  seasonable,  yet  as  I  have 
ofttimes  pointed  out  in  these  garden  notes 
it  is  very  unwise  to  apply  covering  mate¬ 
rial  too  early,  before  the  ground  has 
frozen  hard  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
ideal  covering  must  at  once  protect  the 
ground  from  the  thawing  influence  of 
the  sun’s  rays  and  admit  air  freely ;  it 
must  not  rot  down  nor  become  unduly 
soggy  under  the  influence  of  Winter  rains 
and  snows,  nor  should  it  contain  the 
seeds  of  objectionable  weeds.  Several 
materials  meet  these  requirements  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  Of  those  I  have 
had  experience  with  I  prefer  salt  hay. 
Peat  moss,  light  strawy  manure,  leaves, 
and  clean  straw  are  alternatives.  Which¬ 
ever  is  used  it  should  be  distributed  even¬ 
ly  and  sparingly  over  the  ground,  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  lies  loosely  and 
will  admit  a  circulation  of  air.  Too 
thick  covering  will  result  in  loss  from 
rotting  of  the  crowns  in  AVinter,  and 
from  the  killing  of  weakened  growths 
when  the  covering  is  removed  in  the 
Spring. 

Certain  evergreens  and  other  shrubs 
which  need  protection  from  the  rigors  of 
Winter  may  require  attention  in  some 
sections,  but  here  again  it  is  by  far  the 


the  planting  site  be  protected  with  a 
thick  layer  of  manure  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  lilies. 

Rake  together  all  procurable  leaves  and 
store  them  together  in  a  heap  or  bury 
them  in  a  pit  to  be  converted  into  valu¬ 
able  leafmold.  It  is  unpardonable  to  burn 
leaves. 

On  wet  days  opportunity  is  accorded  to 
look  over  flower  garden  roots  and  bulbs 
in  store,  such  at  Montbretias,  Gannas, 
Dahlias,  and  Gladioli,  any  showing 
signs  of  decay  being  removed  immediately. 
All  tools  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  oiled  prior  to  storing  away  for  the 
Winter  months.  Too  often  beginners 
neglect  this  important  detail  with  the 
result  that  Spring  finds  them  with  a 
dirty  set  of  tools  which  require  working 
clean  and  bright  before  satisfactory  work 
can  be  done.  The  amount  of  care  a  prof¬ 
essional  gardener  gives  his  tools  is  a 
remarkably  accurate  guide  as  to  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  training  he  has  received  ; 
a  good  workman  never  neglects  his  tools. 

I  have  often  stressed  the  great  value  of 
garden  frames.  At  this  time  they  should 
be  filled  to  capacity  with  late  vegetables, 
Spring  bedding  stuff,  rock-garden  plants 
and  so.  forth.  Great  care  must  be  given 
to  ventilating,  and  on  all  favorable  oc¬ 
casions  air  must  be  admitted.  Do  not 
make  the  common  mistake  of  delaying 
opening  too  long  in  the  morning.  Just  so 
soon  as  the  outside  temperature  rises 
above  freezing  point  the  sash  should  be 
pulled  down  or  raised  up  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  weather.  Coddling 
is  to  be  avoided  like  the  plague.  Frame 
subjects  will  require  but  small  supplies 
of  moisture,  and  when  watering  is  deemed 
necessary  it  must  receive  attention  on 
the  forenoon  of  a  bright  day.  When 
water  is  supplied  to  plants  in  frames 
see  that  they  receive  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  good  soaking  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  soil  penetrated  by  the  roots  and  then 
give  no  more  until  definite  signs  of  dry¬ 
ness  are  apparent.  At  night  the  frames 
will  require  the  protection  of  heavy  mats, 
or  at  least  those  sheltering  things  at  all 
tender  will. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  observe 
the  brightly  colored  barks  possessed  by 
many  trees  and  shrubs ;  apart  from  the 
evergreens  the  only  color  in  the  garden 
at  this  season.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  plantings  are  not  made  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  colorful  twigs  and  stems. 
Most  noticeable  of  all  perhaps,  are  the 
white  trunks  of  the  birch  trees.  Then  we 
have  the  yellow  and  red  stems  of  various 
dogwoods  or  cornels  and  also  of  some 
willows,  as  well  as  the  vivid  green  stems 
of  Iverria  Japonica,  Forsythia  viridissima, 
Colutea  arborescens.  and  the  sassafras. 

In  the  greenhouse  department  stock 
required  for  the  approaching  holiday 
season  should  now  be  looking  well,  and 
a  little  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  tying  up  of  such  things  as 
Begonias,  Poinsettias.  etc.  A  carelessly 
tied  plant  looks  bad.  and  unless  tying 
is  attended  to  some  little  time  before  the 


plants  are  required  for  use  they  have  not 
time  to  face  up  properly. 

Watering  requires  particular  attention 
at  this  season  and  these  remarks  apply 
as  much  to  plants  growing  in  dwelling 
houses  as  to  those  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
golden  rule  is  to  give  only  water  when 
the  plant  is  in  actual  need,  and  then  to 
give  suflieient  to  saturate  the  whole  ball 
thoroughly.  Too  much  is  quite  as  bad  as 
too  little.  The  happy  medium  is  to  be 
sought. 

Damping  down  the  greenhouse  floors 
and  other  surfaces  to  provide  atmospheric 
humidity  must  be  done  reularly,  especially 
when  considerable  fire  heat  is  used  or 
high  temperatures  are  maintained.  It  is 
this  same  lack  of  moisture  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  is  responsible  for  the 
high  mortality  amongst  house  plants ;  un¬ 
fortunately  the  deficiency  cannot  so  easily 
be  remedied  under  dwelling-house  condi¬ 
tions.  The  cacti  and  other  plants  of 
succulent  nature  are  exceptions  in  that 
they  thrive  well  even  under  dry  atmos¬ 
pheric  surroundings,  yet  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  excessive  dry¬ 
ness  at  the  root.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  a  larger  number  of  such  plants  are 
lost  as  a  result  of  too  little  moisture 

than  from  excess  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 

tion.  This  does  not  mean  of  course  that 
the  roots  can  be  allowed  to  stand  in  stag¬ 
nant  water  with  impunity,  but  given  per¬ 
fect  drainage  (and  all  succulents  should 
have  this)  they  require  considerably  more 
moisture  than  most  people  would  suppose. 
This  is  because  the  roots  are  confined 
to  a  small  body  of  soil  which  quickly 

dries  out.  Some  of  the  cacti  sold  in 

fancy  dishes,  etc.,  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  for  they  are  dug  from  the  wild  in 
careless  fashion  and  possess  few  or  no 
roots.  They  will  only  exist  for  a  while 
even  under  the  best  of  treatment.  When 
purchasing  plants  of  this  kind  it  is  well 
to  ascertain  that  they  have  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  root  system  if  they  are  required 
as  growing  plants  as  distinct  from  a 
purely  temporary  decorative  arrangement. 

Bulbs  for  early  forcing  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  greenhouse  or  sunny  window 
so  soon  as  the  pots  or  other  receptacles 
are  well  filled  with  strong  white  roots. 
Neglect  of  this  precaution  together  with 
permitting  dryness  at  the  root  are  most 
frequent  causes  of  failure  in  bulb  forcing. 
Paper  White  and  Soleil  d’Or  Narcissi 
are  the  earliest  to  come,  then  we  have 
the  Roman  hyacinths  followed  closely  by 
the  miniature  hyacinths.  Of  tulips  the 
Due  van  Tliol  types  are  the  first  to 
bloom  but  are  very  short  stemmed;  the 
single  early  varieties  are  the  next  in 
succession,  and  then  come  the  double 
earlies  followed  by  the  Darwins. 

Annuals  intended  for  early  flowering 
under  glass  will  require  growing  in  the 
lightest  possible  position  to  keep  them 
stocky  in  habit.  A  night  temperature  of 
50  degrees  will  suit  these  admirably. 
This  same  temperature  or  five  degrees 
higher  will  also  produce  good  results 
with  carnations,  white  and  yellow  calla 
lilies,  Freesias,  Buddleias  and  Primulas. 

Chrysanthemums  after  flowering  should 
be  cut  low  down  and  a  sufficient  number 
stored  in  a  cold  frame  to  insure  stock 
for  the  following  season.  Make  sure  that 
all  are  correctly  labelled  with  the  name 
of  the  variety. 

Geraniums,  Lantanas,  heliotropes,  and 
other  Summer  bedding  stock  are  best 
kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  this  is  of  more  importance 
if  the  temperature  is  on  the  low  side. 

Wintertime  affords  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  have  all  dirty  flower  pots  washed, 
to  get  flats  mended  and  new  ones  made, 
to  sort  out  canes  and  stakes  into  their 
respective  sizes,  and  generally  to  prepare 
for  the  rush  of  Spring  work. 

T.  II.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Variegated  Leaved  Yuccas 

Now  and  then  some  particular  plant 
or  shrub  forces  itself  by  sheer  merit  to 
the  attention  of  the  horticulturist  or 
farmer,  and  this  has  been  the  case  this 
Summer  in  a  somewhat  striking  manner 
with  these  plants.  The  extremely  hot  and 
dry  weather  which  not  only  withered  or 
wilted  many  fine  plants  and  shrubs,  but 
actually  destroyed  them  in  certain  places, 
seemed'  to  agree  with  these  handsome 
plants,  and  brought  out  the  variegation 
in  such  a  way  that  they  strongly  remind¬ 
ed  one  of  the  celebrated  Pandanus  Veit- 
chii  or  variegated  screw  pine  of  the  green¬ 
house,  and  indeed  these  plants  are  a  very 
good  substitute  for  the  lovely  variegated 
screw  pine,  and  are  so  extremely  hardy 
both  indoors  and  out,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  much  more  largely  known  and 
grown. 

The  plants  are  similar  to  the  well- 
known  Yucca  filamentosa  in  shape  and 
size,  but  the  leaves  are  rather  more 
smooth  in  texture  and  each  one  has  an 
edge  or  band  of  creamy  white  or  yellow 
which  renders  it  very  attractive  and  strik¬ 
ing.  The  leaves  being  pointed  and  sharp 
at  the  ends  render  it  proof  against  dogs 
or  animals,  and  even  the  human  marauder 
(now  so  frequently  evident)  will  hesitate 
twice  before  running  against  the  sharp 
leaves.  Full-sized  specimens  of  this  plant 
attain  a  height  of  two  to  three  feet,  and 
almost  as  wide  across,  and  hence  are  large 
enough  to  make  a  good  show  on  the  lawn. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  creamy  white  like 
most  of  the  Yuccas,  and  the  spike  some¬ 
what  resembles  a  large  candelabra  in 
shape,  usually  about  three  to  four  feet 
high  and  well  formed.  The  plants,  have 
stood  our  severe  Winters  here  without 
any  protection  whatever.  H.  W.  hales. 

New  Jersey. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

December,  18,  1930. 

MILK 

December  S:  League-pool:  (’lass  1,  3 
per  cent  butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone. 
82.70  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  81.01  ;  2B, 
81.S0 ;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
8151 ;  Class  3,  .$1.70. 

Iu  classes  2A-,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  oc  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  ,1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  -Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.00. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .$0. 31%  @$0.32 

Extra  92  score .  .31 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .  .27%®  .30% 

Seconds. . 25%  @  -20% 

Lower  grades  .  .  .24  @  .25 

Ladles  . 25  @  .29 

Packing  stock . 17  @  .23 

Renovated . 28%  @  .29% 

Sweet  fancy . 33%  @  .34 

Extra .  .33 

Firsts . 30  @  .32% 

Seconds . 27%  @  .29% 

Centralized  . 25%  @  .29% 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  ..$0.21  @$0.22% 

”  ’  ’  ’  '  .21 

.20 

.20 
.18 
.18 
.20 
•18% 
.21 
.18 


Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50®  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 75@  1.25 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 1.25®  1.35 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 8.00@10.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.75®  4.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.75@  3.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.00®  0.00 

Kale,  bbl .  2.00@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.25@  3.00 

Okra,  bu .  1.50®'  3.50 

Onions — 

Wn.  X.  Y„  yel.,  100-lb  bg.  .  1.10@  1.35 

Orange  Co.,  yel., 

1004b.  bag  .  1.00@  1.40 

50-lb.  bag  . 00 @  .70 

White,  50-lb.  bag . S5@  1.00 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel., 

100-lb.  bag  . 

50-lb.  bag  . 

White,  50  lbs.  . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Salsify,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 

String  *bean,s,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  .  . 


Fresh,  specials 

Fresh  fancy  . 

W  isconsin,  Whole  Milk 
Flats,  1930  cured  , 

Fresh  .  ., . 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  ...  .„ 

1930  cured . 18%  @ 

Young  America,  fresh  .  . 

June  . .  .20 

Other  States,  daisies  . .  . 

EGGS 


DRIED  BEANS- 

Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 

White  kidney  .... 


_  1.25®  1.00 

. 00®,  .80 

. SO®  1.00 

. 50®  .85 

- 3.50®  5.50 

-  1.00 ®  2.50 

....  3.00®  5.00 

-  0.00®  8.00 

. 05®  *1.10 

. 75®  1.75 

-  1.50®  0.00 

-  2.00®  3.00 

Jobbing  Prices 

. $0.00®$7.25 

.  5.50 

.  9.50 

.  S.00®>  8.25 


•18%@ 

.17%® 

.17%® 


@ 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00®$7.00 

Wealthy  .  2.00®  4.50 

Alexander  .  1.75®  4.00 

Greening  .  2.00®  0.50 

Baldwin  .  2.00®  5.00 

Spy .  2.50@  5.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.00 ®  1.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 2.00®  3.50 

Strawberries  Fla.,  qt .  '  1.35 


Native  li . h . ,  15  to  30c  lb.;  Ohio,  h.li.,  best,  $2 
to  $2.50  8-lb.  bskt. ;  Fla.,  0-bskt.  crt.,  $2  to  $3. 

Hay.- — Supplies  heavy  on  medium  and  lower 
grades,  demand  slow,  market  weak  except  on 
best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $20;  eastern,  $18.50  to 
$23.50;  clover  mixed  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter.  - —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
33c;  firsts,  30  to  3'-l^c;  seconds,  28  to  29%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  35c;  white  extras,  32  to  34c; 
fresh  eastern,  30  to  32c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  market  steady,  demand  fair. 
Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  24  to  28c;  3  to  3D  lbs..  21 
to  22c;  broilers,  small,  30  to  32c;  large,  20  to 
28c;  chickens,  3  to  0  lbs.,  24  to  32c;  native.  30 
to  32c;  roosters,  20  to  21c  lb.;  live  fowl.  20  to 
23c;  chickens,  21  to  23c;  Leghorns,  18  to  20c; 
roosters,  15  to  10c  lb. 

_Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
25  to  26c;  N.  Y.  fresh,  19  to  20c;  western  held, 
24  to  25c;  fresh,  17%  to  18c  11). 

^Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich.  pea.  $6.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  white,  $G.50  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $8;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11; 
Lima,  $9.50  to  $10  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  dull,  demand  limited,  prices 
unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  28  to  29c; 
clothing.  25  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  28  to 
29c;  clothing,  25  to  26c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  73  to 
74e;  clothing,  00  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing,  03 
to  67c :^c)e thing,  53  to  55c:  %  blood,  combing, 
52  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  50c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  48  to  51c;  clothing,  43  to  45c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  72  to  74c;  clothing,  02  to  65c;  % 

blood,  combing,  65  to  70e;  clothing,  59  to  02c: 
%  blood,  combing,  57  to  00c:  clothing,  52  to 
55c;  %  blood,  combing,  55  to  50c;  clothing, 

47  to  50c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  50c  lower, 
demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $8  to  $8.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  liberal,  mar¬ 
ket  somewhat  irregular  but  mostly  steady  with 
a  week  ago,  demand  fair  to  good. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $0.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice.  $7.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $5.50  to  $7.50. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  about  normal,  market 
mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago.  Demand  rather 
slow;  no  sheep. 

Lambs.- — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down.  $7.50 
to  $10;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  normal,  market  mostly 
steady  with  some  sales  slightly  higher,  demand 
fairly  active.  Choice,  head,  $100  to  $180:  good. 
$125  to  $100;  medium,  $00  to  $80;  common,  $30 
to  $50. 


Nearby  whites  extra 
Average  extras  . .  . 
Extra  firsts  . 

. .  .$0.36%  @$0.38 
.  . .  .29  @  .31 

.  .  .  .27  @  .28 

9fi  tih  97 

Hay, 

Xo. 

No. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$27.00® 28.00 

Pullets . 

.  .  .  .20 

@ 

.25 

Clove; 

•  mixed  . 

.22.00®-®;. 00 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  .  .  .3,0 

@ 

.34% 

Straw 

14.00 

Mixed  colors  . 

. . .  .33 

@ 

.37 

Oat 

and  wheat  . 

12.00 

Gathered  best  . 

. . .  .30 

@ 

.‘>2 

ORATN 

Fair  to  good . 

. .  .  .25 

@ 

.29 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  bu . 

. $1  01% 

Storage  best  . 

.  .  .  .2.3 

@ 

.24 

Corn. 

No.  2  yellow  . 

S7% 

Lower  grades  .... 

.  .  .  .14 

@ 

.17 

Oats, 

No.  2  white  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.30@$0.35 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 


Rye 


Fowls 
Ducks 
Geese 

Maryland,  young  toms 


.23® 
.14® 
.18® 
.14® 
.14® 

. . 33® 

Hens  . 33® 

Mediums  . 25® 

Old  toms . . . 25® 

Hens  . 26® 

Virginia,  young  toms . 32® 

liens  . 32® 

Mediums  . 24® 

Old  toms  . 

Ileus  . 

Northwestern  &  Mt.  States — 

Young  toms . 32® 

Hens  . 32® 

Mediums  . 22® 


.25® 

.26® 


Old  toms 

Hens  . 

Western,  young  toms 

Hens  . 

Mediums  . 

Old  toms  . . 

Old  hens  . 

-Southwestern,  young  toms 

Hens  . 

Mediums  . 

Old  toms  . 

Ileus  . 

Iced,  3  to  4c  under  dry. 
Squabs,  graded,  lb. 


Dark,  doz .  2.00® 


Culls 


.28 
.19 
.27 
2*> 
.24 
.38 
.37 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.37 
.36 
.27 
.27 
.28 

.36 
.35 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.35 
.34 
.25 
.27 
.28 
.33 
.32 
.24 
.26 
.27 

.60 
1.00 
1.50®  2.00 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 


Chicago,  Xo.  2  red 
Kansas  City — 

Xo.  2  dark  . 

Xo.  2  hard  . 

Duluth.  Xo.  1  dark 
Winnipeg — 

No.  1  northern  . . 


.  .$0.70%® 
.70  ® 


.44 

$0.77% 

.75 
.74 


•76%@  .78% 

•54% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


.24® 
.25® 
.31® 
.31® 
.22® 
.2  1  @ 
.25® 
.30® 
.30® 
.21  @ 
.23® 
•24® 

.30® 


Butter,  best,  lb. 
Fggs,  best.  doz. 

Gathered 
Turkeys,  lb.  ... 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Capons  . 

Apples,  doz.  .  .  . 
Oranges,  doz.  . 
Potatoes,  peck  . 
Lettuce,  head  .. 
Cabbage,  lb.  .  .  . 
String  beans,  lb. 


.$0.43®  $0.45 
.  .45®  .50 

.  .35® 

.35® 

.  .35® 

.  .30® 

.  .48® 

.  .30® 

.35® 

.  .35® 

.  .10® 

.  .03® 

.15® 


.40 

.45 

.40 

.35 

.50 

.35 

.70 

.40 

.15 

.04 

.20 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.17 @$0.22 

Chickens  . 15®  .24 

Roosters  . 12®  .13 

Ducks  . 20®  .21 

Geese  . 19®  .23 

Rabbits,  lb . 12@>  .20 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  165  lbs . $3.00@$3.25 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 3.50®  3.75 

Maine,  ISO  lbs .  3.25®  3.50 

Idaho,  bu.  box,  .  2.50®  2.75 

Canada,  150  lbs . 3.35®  3.60 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .60®;  2.25 

Del.  and  Md.,  bskt . 1.00®  1.50 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $S.00@10.25 

Bulls  .  5.00®  6.50 

Cows  .  2.75®  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 12.50@13.00 

Common  to  good  .  8.00@10.50 

Sheep .  3.00®  3.50 

Lambs  .  7.50®  8.50 

Hogs  .  7.25®  S.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.14@$0.15 

Good  to  choice . 10®  .13 

I  jambs,  hothouse,  head  ....  5.00®  8.00 

Pigs,  15  to  25  lbs . 16®  .18 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . 10.00@22.00 

Bulls  . 11.00®12.00 

<  lows  .  10.00®12.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50®$0.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu.  . . 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  week  lias  been  generally  quiet  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  witli  supplies  and  de¬ 
mand  about  seasonal.  Christmas  greens  are  oc¬ 
cupying  tiieir  full  share  of  market  space  at 
present  and  an  oversupply  appears  very  likelv  on 
the  most  common  sizes  of  trees  and  wreaths. 
Trees  are  50c  to  $1  a  bundle  of  two  to  five 
with  quality  unusually  variable.  Wreaths  are 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  laurel,  75c  to  $1.25  for  hem¬ 
lock,  $2  to  $3  for  I’rincess  pine.  12-inch  size. 
Larger  sizes  are  proportionately  higher.  Roping 
mostly  3  to  5c  a  yard;  holly  mostlv  around  $5 
a  crate. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow  ex¬ 
cept  on  Baldwins.  Native  Baldwins.  50c  to  $1; 
few.  $1.35.  McIntosh,  ord..  50e  to  $1;  best, 
mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy,  small 
lots,  $2;  very  few  higher.  Various  odd  varieties 
ord.,  50c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box;  Tex.,  crts., 
bchd..  few  sales,  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  Danish, 
$1.25  to  $1.35  100-lb.  sacks. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  cut  off.  40  to  05c  std.  bu.  box.;  Calif., 
crts.,  bchd.,  few  sales,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Mass.,  Early  Blacks,  $2.25  to  $2.50- 
Howes,  $2.50  to  $3  %-bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  li.h..  best,  $10  to  $12;  me¬ 
dium  to  No.  1.  $5  to  $9  std.  bu.  box.;  Fla., 
h.h.,  $1.25  to  $2  doz. 

Kale. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  50  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box:  Va..  bu.  hpr..  40  to  00c. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  IS  heads,  h.h.,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.; 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $3.50  to  $4  crt.;  Ariz., 
crts..  $3.75  to  $4. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  05c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25:  few  best,  $1.50  300  lbs.;  Mich  . 
bags.  $1.25  to  $1.35;  N.  Y.,  mostly  $1  to  $1.25 
100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.75:  few,  $1.70  bag;  P.  E.  I., 
Mts.,  $2.10  to  $2.15  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good; 
40  to  50  bchs.,  h.h.,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex..  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt.;  Va.,  ord.,  40  to  05c 
bu.  bskt. 

2()  Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 

17  00®°0  00  Turban.  mostly  50  to'  75c  bbl.; 

.  J.I  .w#i ,-v.w  Blue  Hubbard.  1  to  l%c;  few,  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  have  had  another  decline,  while  butter 
is  slightly  easier.  Turkeys  are  somewhat  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easier; 
creamery,  prints,  38  to  39c:  tubs.  30  to  37e; 
firsts,  3.3  to  35c;  undergrades.  29c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies.  22c;  brick,  23c:  brick 
Swiss,  2Sc;  limburger,  31c.  Eggs,  weak:  nearby 
fancy,  35  to  30c;  grade  A.  29  to  34c;  grade  B, 
25  to  20c;  grade  C,  20  to  23c;  nearby  at  mark, 
19  to  32c;  western.  17  to  18c;  pullets.  22  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  20  to 
29c;  chickens,  20  to  31c;  old  roosters.  10  to 
21c:  ducks.  23  to  24c;  turkeys,  31  to  36c.  Live 
poultry,  steady:  fowls,  10  to  22c:  springers,  10 
to  21c:  old  roosters,  15c;  ducks,  20  to  22c; 
turkeys,  32c. 

Apples  and^  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified.  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Baldwin.  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  King.  Wealthy,  $1.35  to  $1.50:  Snow, 
$1.50  to  $1.75:  Northern  Spy,  Rome  Beautv,  $2 
to  $2.25:  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.50;  Delicious, 
$2.;)0.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to 
90c,  150-lb.  bag,  $2.05  to  $3.40;  Idaho  bakers, 
50-lb.  box,  $1.75  to  $2;  sweets,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.90 
to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $5.50;  marrow,  white  kfdney,  $8.50; 
red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  75c  to  $1  :  yellow.  50-lb.  bag,  50  to 
00c;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries.  25-lb.  box, 
$3.25;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  lemons. 
Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to  $0;  oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $4.50 
to  $0.50 :_  Fla..  $3.50  to  $5;  pears,  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  tangerines,  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Vegetables.— Anise.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25; 
beans,  Fla.,  wax.  $2.50:  green,  $1.25  to  $3; 
beets,  bu..  50  to  60c;  Texas,  crate,  $3.25;  broc¬ 
coli,  Texas,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Brussels 

sprouts,  qt.,  17  to  18c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
carrots,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  45  to  70c:  cucum¬ 
bers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  escarole.  Fla., 

hpr.,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  endive,  lb..  25  to  30c; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $7.50;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.  35 
to  40c:  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1-  pars¬ 
nips.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.35 

to  $2.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  bp..  $1.75  to  $2; 
radishes,  doz..  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  75  to 
90c;  squash,  bu.,  55  to  05c;  tomatoes,  8-lb. 

baskt.,  $1.40  to  $1.45:  turnins,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Miscellaneous. — Holly,  100-lb.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5:  wreaths,  doz.,  $1.25:  mistletoe.  N.  C.,  bu., 
$1.50:  Christmas  trees,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$18_  to  $19:  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10:  wheat  bran,  oarlot,  ton,  $20.50; 
standard  middlings,  $20:  red-dog.  $20;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  30  per  cent  protein.  $33.25;  oilmeal. 
34  per  cent.  $37;  hominy,  $32.75;  gluten,  $32.90: 
oatfeed,  $13.70:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25  to 
$5.75;  Alfalfa,  $10  to  $17;  Alsike,  $10  to  $17; 
clover,  $10.50  to  $18.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


.65®  1.00 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1.100,  good . 

Medium  . 

Common  . 

Steers,  1.100  to  1.300,  good . 

Medium  . \ . 

Heifers.  500  to  850.  good . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef . 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice.. 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves.  250  to  350,  good  and  eh.... 

Common  and  medium  . 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160.  good  and  eh.... 

Lt.  wts.,  100  to  200.  good  and  ch... 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch. 

Hvy  wts..  250  to  350.  good  and  ch .  . 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500.  med.  and  gd 
Si.  pigs,  100  1o  130,  good  and  ch... 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.25<S)$8.75 

Medium  .  0.00(5}  7.25 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  5.75(5)  7.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.50(5)  0.00 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  100,  med.  and  ch..  3.50(5)  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  eh .  2.50(5}  3.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.25(5}  3.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.00(5}  2.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2V>-in. 
Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.25;  2%-in.  Hubbardstons,  $1.25; 


$9. 00  (S' 10. 25 
7.75(6 )  9.0() 
0.00@  7.75 
8.75(5)10.00 
7.25(5}  8.75 
7.50(5}  8.50 
5.00(5)  7.50 
5.25(6!  0.00 
4.00(5!  5.25 
2.25(6'  4.00 
5.50(5}  0.25 
3.50(5}  5.50 
9.50(5)12.50 
0.50(5)  9.50 
3. (XUS’  0.50 
0.00(5)  8.00 
3.00(5}  0.00 


$8.00<5)$S.90 
8.75(5)  8.90 
8.50(5>  8.85 
8.15(5}  8.05 
0.50(5)  7.25 
S^O®  8.05 


L.  s.  .xo.  1  and  Utility,  2 >5 -in.  Baldwins,  $1.35 
to  $1.40;  Northern  Spies,  $1.50;  2% -in.  Bald¬ 
wins.  $1  to  $1.25;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  Pa.,  TJ.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  Stay- 
mans,  $1.75;  bu.  boxes,  Mass.,  U.  S.  No  1, 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.50;  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.30; 
boxes,  Wash.,  all  sizes,  extra  fancy,  Delicious, 
$2.75;  C  grade,  $2  to  $2.10;  extra  fancy  Rome 
Beauties.  $2  to  $2.10;  fancy,  $1.85  to  $1.90; 
fancy  Staymans,  $1.85  lo  $2:  Pa.,  unclassified. 
Grimes  Golden,  small,  $1  to  $1.15;  cabbage,  N. 
Y.  Danish  Seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2;  90-lb. 
sacks,  90c  to  $1;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
washed,  05  to  75c;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts 
rough,  $1.75  to  $2.35;  coliard.  Va..  bu.  bskt,. 

•  >0  to  75c;  poorer,  35c;  cranberries,  N.  J.  Howes, 
$3.2.) ;  cucumbers,  Ohio  h.h..  chip  bskt.  of  2  doz., 
$2.o0  to  $3;  grapes,  N.  Y.  Concords,  12-bskt. 
crts.,  70  to  75c;  kale,  Va.,  bu.  bskt..  75c;  let¬ 
tuce,  Oiiio  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.  leaf,  40c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  Pa . ,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best,  90c  to  $1;  poorer 
low  as  25c;  onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  50-lb.  sacks, 
Michigan  yellows.  05  to  75c;  Ind.  Whites,  90c 
to  $1;  yellows,  50  to  05c;  parsnips,  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskt..  washed,  85c  to  $1;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No  1 
Maine  Gr.  Mts  120-lb.  sacks.  $2.35  to  $2.45; 
100-lb.  sacks.  $1.85  to  $2;  Idaho  Russets,  100- 
Jb.  sacks.  $2.40  to  $2.50;  15-lb.  sacks,  40c; 
sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  .1.,  bu.  hprs., 
yellows,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Del.,  bu.  hprs..  yellows, 
•M  to  $1.2.);  poorer  low  as  40c;  Tenn.,  bu.  hprs.. 
Nancy  Halls,  fair  condition,  -75c;  tomatoes,  Ohio 
h.h  8-lb  bskt.,  med.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  large, 
t  aot0  S1-35;  tl,™ips,  bn.  bskt.,  washed,  N. 
•I..  oO  to  85c ;  Christmas  greens,  laurel,  per  50 
ids..  $1.6.)  to  $1.75;  holly,  case,  $3.50  to  $4: 
wreaths,  doz.,  $1.15. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  24% 
to  l.)%c:  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  27V4-  to  2S%c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  31%  to  32%c;  western 
fresh,  whites,  40  to  42c;  browns,  39  to  40c;  cur- 
re"t  ,re' 'eipts.  35  to  3Gc;  western  storage  whites 
and  brown,  30  to  33c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  22  to  23c;  med 
18  to  20c;  Leghorns,  13  to  16c:  colored  spring¬ 
er.  heavy,  20  to  21c;  med.,  17  to  18e;  Leg¬ 
horns,  15c;  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks.  15  to  20c- 
Spring  geese,  13  to  10c;  turkeys.  20  lo  30c  lb.  • 
common  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed, 
lull-dressed  hens,  35c;  liog-dressed  hens,  35c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

When  one  looks  at  the  list  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  on  the  market  for  the  Christmas  holidavs 

lus  year  and  compares  it  with  the  list  of  25 
lo  30  years  ago.  he  obtains  a  clear  picture  of 
the  expansion  of  the  industry.  It  also  makes 
one  marvel  at  the  factors  which  have  made  this 
expansion  possible.  Commercial  refrigeration 
and  rapid  transportation  have  been  the  impor¬ 
tant  agencies  which  have  made  possible  straw¬ 
berries.  honeydew  melons  and  string  beans  fresh 
from  the  producing  fields  of  Florida,  California 
and  Texas  to  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
other  northern  markets  at  this  time  of  the  vear 
Demand  during  the  past  week  lias  been  mostly 
related  to  the  Christmas  trade.  I-Iollv  laurel 
and  mistletoe  sold  fairly  well,  but  prices  were 
generally  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Trees  were 
in  liberal  supply,  demand  was  fair  but  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  clear  tile  stocks  on  hand.  Cranber¬ 
ries  met  a  good  demand  and  the  late  varieties 
trom  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  sold  at 
$_..>0  to  $3  2o  per  %-bbl.  box.  The  market  for 
eastern  apples  were  steady  with  prices  at  about 
(be  same  level  as  the  previous  week.  Fancy 
Stay nia ns  sold  up  to  $1.75  per  bushel,  with  other 
varieties  ranging  from  75c  to  $1.50.  Western 
boxed  fruit  was  fully  steady,  with  extra  fancy 
Staymans  reaching  $2  to  $2.40.  The  market 
for  string  beans  from  Florida  was  stronger  as 
the  quality  of  the  arrivals  showed  considerable 
improvement  over  last  week’s  offerings  Beets 
were  in  plentiful  supply  from  Texas  and  the 
market  was  rather  week  at  $2.50  to  $3  per 
crafe.  Carrots  were  steady  for  both  old  and 
new  stock.  Cabbage  was  fairly  active  for  the 
old  stock,  but  new  offerings  from  Florida  and 
Texms  were  weak.  Cauliflower  was  weak  at 
$1...0  to  $1.00  per  crate  .  Celery  met  a  fairlv 

'Y7,5  to  *2-2*  !,or  2-3  crate  of 
New  5ork  State  stock.  Lettuce  was  more  active 
and  the  market  was  stronger  for  western  Iee- 
berg.  California  crates  sold  at  $3.25  to  $3.75. 
while  Arizona  stock  moved  at  $3.50  to  $4 
Mushrooms  were  in  plentiful  supply  and  the  marl 
ket  continued  weak.  Pennsylvania  3-lb  bas¬ 
kets  of  fancy  whites  sold  at  50  to  75c, '  while 
buttons  were  slow  at  40  to  50c.  and  spots  and 
opens  at  -5  to  40c.  Onions  held  steady  with 
movement  slow.  Most  greens,  such  as  spinach 
escarole  and  parsley  were  slow.  Tomatoes  were 
wi,h  Flor'da  crates.  0’s,  bringing  $2  to 
wrapped  stock.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
steady  to  firm,  with  movement  moderate  N 
J.  bushel  yellows  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.65,  while 
Delaware  and  Maryland  offerings  were  mostly 
;  V°  *V-°  'Vr  hamper.  The  white  potato  mar¬ 
ket  continued  dull,  with  prices  holding  to  their 
previous  levels.  - 

EGGS  AND  TOULTRY 

1  he  egg  market  became  a  little  more  stable 
(his  week,  after  a  period  of  rapid  declines  and 
seixous  fluctuations.  Demand  as  yet  is  some¬ 
what  slow  and  the  market  is  in  a  dull  position 
at  present.  Lighter  arrivals  together  with  re¬ 
ports  that  production  is  slowing  down  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country  due  to  the  cold 
wen, her  were  the  principal  stabilizing  factors 
Receipts  for  the  week  at  Philadelphia  were  23  - 
173  .cases  compared  with  23.3S1  eases  the  week 
previous  and  25.495  cases  during  the  corresnond- 
mg  week  of  1929.  The  storage  movement^-on- 
tinned  slow  and  on  December  15  there  were  ap- 
proximateiy  twice  as  many  eggs  left  in  storage 
at  Philadelphia  as  a  year  ago.  On  that  date 
there  were  79,514  eases  yet  to  be  drawn  from 
storage,  while  a  year  ago  there  were  onlv  43,- 
•  >i.>  cases  in  storage.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sol'd 
at  31  to  3-c,  while  fresh  firsts  were  slow  at  °7 
to  28c.  closing  at  the  lower  figure.  Ordinary 
firsts  were  mostly  23  to  25c,  while  fresh  sec¬ 
onds  were  dull  and  weak  at  19  to  °lc  Re¬ 
frigerator  offerings  met  a  dull  demand  and  ex- 
Ira  firsts  sold  at  19  to  21c,  compared  with  22 
to  24c  the  week  before. 

Live  poultry  met  a  slow  demand  and  the 
Christmas  trade  was  somewhat  of  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Receipts  were  not  excessive  but  demand 
was  slower  than  expected  and  only  the  fancy 
birds  moved  well.  Fancy  colored  fowls  were 
niosii.v  21  to  22e,  while  mixed  colors  were  slow 
at  19  to  20c.  Leghorns  were  dull  with  quality 
varying  considerably.  Best  marks  brought  15c 
per  pound  with  poorer  as  low  as  10c  Chickens 
were  steady  at  32  to  33c  for  Plymouth  Ro  ks. 

Sow  atV17eto  21cat  20  t0  23°’  While  8'eese  were 

Dressed  turkeys'  met  a  moderate  demand,  with 
the  heavier  birds  bringing  better  relative  prices 
than  the  lighter  weights.  Other  brands  of  poul¬ 
try  were  quiet  with  fowls  selling  at  20  to  °7c 
Chickens  were  mostly  31  to  32c,  with  poorer"  as 
r.f,:81’  .b  nearby  young  toms  sold  at 
30  to  38c,  with  demand  fairly  good.  Young  tur¬ 
key  hens  were  mostly  33  to  35c.  Northwestern 

hensK  Ww*OW  at  32  t0.35c  for  both  toms  and 
hens.  Western  and  southwestern  offerings  in 
iieai y  supply  were  dull  at  32  to  34c  Ducks 
were  steady  at  22  to  23c,  while  geese  in  fair 
demand  at  17  to  21c. 

HAYT  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  in  good  demand  and  marks  of  the 

w?elfradn  T-erC  Wel1  cl.eaned  "P  during  the  past 
week.  Ordinary  continued  slow  and  dull  ns 
usuaL  Best  Timothy  sold  at  $20  per  ton  with 
other  feeding  hay  at  $23  to  $25  per  ton.  Straw 
^  an']  the  market  was  quiet 

for  wheat.*13  P  t0n  for  rye’  and  *u  to  $12 

J.  M,  F. 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist  took 
in  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  on 
December  3  to  5.  It  is  always  refreshing 
to  drop  in  on  the  other  fellow,  and  to 
see  how  he  does  things  and  pick  up  any 
new  ideas  which  may  stand  transplanting 
on  foreign  soil  in  another  State.  This 
meeting  was  worth  attending  in  every  re¬ 
spect  ;  attractively  .staged  in  a  beautiful 
building  with  every  reasonable  facility 
available  for  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  with  a  well-balanced  .program,  it 
could  not  help  but  be  a  success.  The 
fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits  were  not 
enormous  in  extent  but  ranked  high  in 
quality  and  were  attractively  set  up.  Of 
at  least  as  much  interest  as  the  show 
fruit,  were  the  different  bushels  of  apples 
from  the  various  counties;  these  were  tree 
run  and  were  graded-  out  according  to  l  . 

S.  grades  to  show  the  apples  which  would 
make  U.  S.  No.  1  and  those  that  would 
not  because  of  some  defect  or  other.  The 
various  classifications  of  the  cull  fruit 
from  each  bushel  basket  showed  what  was 
wrong  with  that  particular  lot  of  fruit ; 
a  few  of  the  cull  piles  almost  equalled 
the  U.  S.  No.  1  pile  in  size.  The  bruises 
and  other  mechanical  injuries  due  to 
handling  were  -much  too  high  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Another  interesting  feature  was 
a  row  of  baskets  accurately  graded  to 
all  the  U.  S.  Grades  from  Fancy  down. 
This  showed  the  different  grades  better 
than  much  oral  or  printed  description. 

A  -beginner’s  class  and  a  professional 
class  looked  interesting ;  the  beginner  can 
enter  in  that  class  until  he  wins  prizes 
for  three  years,  when  he  must  move  up 
into  the  professional  class  with  its  stilfer 
competition.  The  spirit  of  the  New  Jersey 
growers  was  excellent  and  ■much  interest 
was  shown  in  the  program,  even  thongh 
the  dry  season  just  finished  and  the  /pres¬ 
ent  low  apple  prices  were  nothing  to 
cause  any  joy. 

The  York,  Pennsylvania,  unit  of  the 
Salvation  Army  is  now  selling  apples 
on  the  streets  of  York  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  particularly  the  unemployed. 
The  apples  are  selling  for  five  cents 
each,  and  if  the  plan  works  out,  they 
mav  later  on  betsold  by  the  basket. 

the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  that  the  one  •bright  -spot 
in  the  apple  -market  this  Fall  is  the  ex¬ 
port  demand.  Pennsylvania  can  agree  to 
this  statement;  it  is  remarkable  the  way 
that  small  sizes  of  what  we  consider  our 
medium  to  low  quality  varieties,  as  York, 
Rome,  and  P>en  Davis,  have  consistently 
brought  home  fair  to  good  profits,  while 
much  better  varieties  at  home  are  moving 
very  slowly.  Some  of  our  Pennsylvania 
growers  are  exporting  for  the  first  time 
this  vear.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very 
dull  year  if  it  were  not  .for  the  export 
safety-valve.  New  Jersey  seems  to  be 
(altering  the  barrelled  apple  export  game, 
since  some  of  the  growers  in  that  State 
tried  it  out  this  year.  Apparently  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  have  found  that  the  apple 
barrel  is  not  .so  easy  to  pack  properly 
as  it  seems — and  a  slack  barrel  in  Great 
Britain  is  penalized  at  least,  one  dollar 
even  before  it  is  ever  opened. 

How  many  eastern  fruit  growers  can 
tell  off-hand  which  contains  the  more 
cubic  inches,  the  standard  bushel  or  the 
Northwestern  apple  box?  There  seems 
to  -be  sort  of  -a  prevailing  idea,  that  the 
apple  box  is  smaller,  but  this  is  not  so. 
The  United  States^  Standard  Bushel 
basket  contains  2,150.42  cubic  inches, 
while  the  .standard  Northwestern  and 
California  apple  box  contains  2.173  cubic 
inches,  or  about  23  cubic  inches  more. 
True,  this  amounts  to  only  about  one 
apple,  but  it  is  still  the  larger  for  .  all 
that.  Just  ask  your  apple  growing  neigh¬ 
bor  and  see  what  his  answer  is. 

Here  is  an  idea  for  figuring  out  a 
basis  for  determining  the  value  of  fruit 
trees:  E.  S.  Harrison,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
a  dairy  cow  is  worth  no  more  than  she 
is  able  to  return  in  three  years  above 
feed,  labor,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
in  addition  to  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
owner  for  his  investment.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  work  out  a  .similar  plan  for 
apple  trees,  for  instance?  A  so-called 
mature  -tree  would  probably  have  to  be 
used  and  then  the  question  would  come 
up  as  to  how  many  years’  crops  to  be 
taken  in  calculating  the  actual  value. 
This  will  make  a  pleasant  problem  for 
Winter  evenings  around  the  stove.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  work  out  a  formula  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  other  growers  will 
probably  become  famous  and  go  down  ,  in 
history  as  the  .solver  of  a  puzzle  which 
would  tax  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  himself. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  be 
planning  on  some  sort  of  apple  sales  for 
the  unemployed  similar  to  that  of  New 
York.  The  query  has  come  up — Are 
Pennsylvania  apples  comparable  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  uniformity  of  grading  to  North¬ 
western  apples?  The  committee  in  charge 
seems  to  feel  that  they  might  not  be 
quite  so  desirable,  and  would  therefore 
not  sell  as  well  as  the  Northwestern 
product.  There  are  Pennsylvania  apples 
graded  so  closely  as  could  be  desired, 
and  there  are  .likewise  plenty  of  them, 
we  dislike  'to  admit,  that  are  graded  to 
a  low  or  -to  no  standard  at  all.  If  our 
Pennsylvania  apples  of  high  quality  and 
rigid  grading  will  be  given  a  fair  trial, 
they  will  equal  the  Northwestern  product. 
If  the  common  run  of  our  apples  are 
used  in  such  an  experiment,  it  will  only 
mean  more  business  for  our  not-too-dis- 


tant  rivals.  The  use  of  Pennsylvania 
apples  would  certainly  aid  some  of  our 
growers  who  need  encouragement  and 
would  help  our  own  unemployed  situation 
in  this  State  to  some  extent. 

These  vocational  agricultural  school 
boys  can  give  the  college  professors  food 
for  thought  when  they  start  out  to  do 
so.  One  of  the  latest  questions  was  as 
to  how  long  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
cherry,  and  quince  trees,  could  live.  This 
was  too  much  for  their  teacher  so  he 
passed  it  on.  How  long  will  healthy 
fruit  trees  live,  barring  accidents,  insects, 
and  diseases?  Nobody  actually  knows 
their  greatest  possible  extent  of  life,  al¬ 
though  their  usual  profitable  commercial 
life  is  a  much  simpler  problem  and  can 
be  set  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty, 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Horticulturist  will  not  try  to  set 
these  a^es  in  print,  because  he  has  not 
yet  settled  the  greatest  number  of  grafts 
on  a  tree  contest  which  he  unwittingly 
started  some  time  ago.  One  contest  at 
a  time  is  enough.  R.  H.  sudds. 


The  Fortune  in  Touch 

What  are  manners? 

They  are  a  pocketbook  plump  with 
bills,  or  they  are  an  empty  one,  filled 
with  debt.  Man’s  address  is  his  fortune. 

It  decides  his  position  in  the  world.  He 
can  excite  distrust  by  being  too  full  of  as¬ 
surance,  or  he  can  be  ignored  by  showing 
a  lack  of  it.  There  is  a  medium  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  youth  must  find 
it.  He  must  play  on  his  elders  as  he  does 
his  violin,  feeling  for  the  best  touch  to 
bring  out  the  perfect  harmony. 

Tonight,  Marcus,  the  seven-year-old, 
has  come  home  wearing  the  manners  of 
his  playmates  of  the  day  at  school.  To 
our  sight  and  hearing  he  is  a  composite 
picture  of  them.  Redhead,  his  10-year- 
old  sister,  smiles  knowingly,  and,  to  him, 
quite  maddeningly,  saying.  “That  s  Jack, 
or  “that’s  Richard,”  and  Marcus  is  so  over 
come  with  wrath*  and  shame  that  he  can¬ 
not  finish  his  plate  at  the  supper  table. 
He  has  touched  the  wrong  string,  or 
fears  lie  has. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  front  room, 
with  a  good  program  on  the  radio,  he 
puts  on  another  personality.  He  as¬ 
sumes  a  doggy  playfulness  with  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  rubbers.  Furthermore,  he  shows  a 
desire  to  carry  a  sofa  pillow  suspended 
from  his  teeth,  dropping  it  off  the  edge 
of  the  davenport,  and  retrieving  it  for 
an  unseen  master.  He  thinks  that  it 
would  be  great  to  be  a  dog,  and  for  the 
moment  wishes  with  all  his  heart  that  he 
was.  Ilis  father  frowns  and  looks  away, 
wondering  if  the  boy  is  going  wrong  men¬ 
tally. 

“Marcus,”  he  asks  finally,  “must  you 
do  that?”  Mark  blushes,  and  that  game 
is  spent.  He  goes  to  the  bookcase,  but 
he  has  read  all  the  books  he  cares  for, 
over  and  over. 

He  saw  a  steam  shovel  working  the 
other  day.  By  experiment  he  finds  that  if 
hands  are  laid  flat  upon  the  rug,  he.  can 
crawl  about  on  his  knees  and  imitate 
the  action  of  a  shovel  being  pushed  by  a 
tractor.  He  goes  shoveling  around  the 
room,  while  we  pity  the  knees  of  his 
trousers.  To  add  variety  he  gets  the 
mucilage  bottle  and  an  empty  gun  car¬ 
tridge  from  the  table  and  inserts  these 
between  his  lingers.  Of  course  this  touch 
means  something,  too. 

“Marcus  !”  thunders  his  father  again. 
“Here  is  some  nice  pine  wood,”  says 
his  mother.  “Come  and  build  a  fire  in 
the  fireplace.”  He  comes  gladly.  It  is  a 
job  he  loves  to  do.  He  runs  for  paper, 
matches,  and  the  right  amount  of 
kindling.  Soon  the  fire  is  blazing  high, 
so  that  Elsie  the  student,  and  Violet  the 
bookworm,  put  out  the  electric  lights  and 
come  to  watch.  Here  is  the  boy  we 
thought  he  was. 

Some  choice  hickories  are  brought  in 
from  the  kitchen.  The  hammer  and  a  dis¬ 
carded  flat  iron  follow  them,  and  nut- 
picks  from  the  drawer.  His  father  comes 
forward  and  takes  charge  of  the  crack¬ 
ing,  though  of  course  Marcus  could  have 
done  it  for  himself.  He  often  cracks  nuts 
for  the  love  of  it,  and  brings  us  the  meats 
so  that  no  fault  will  be  found,  and  so 
that  we  are  always  glad  he  is  cracking 
nuts.  Politics,  already? 

Then  a  peculiar  thing  happens.  A  lit¬ 
tle  half-grown,  half-starved  mouse  creeps 
out  of  the  dark  corner,  attracted  by 
some  broken  shells  that  lie  by  Mark’s 
feet  as  he  sits  on  one  of  the  pine  chunks. 
This  mouse  is  not  afraid  of  Marcus,  and 
there  are  a  few  crumbs  of  the  meat  left 
in  each  shell.  He  takes  the  shell  up  in 
his  tiny  paws. 

The  boy  now  sitting  on  the  pine  stump 
knows,  or  feels  that  he  knows,  what  will 
happen  if  he  cries,  “See  the  mouse !”  or 
if  he  even  whispers  the  words.  It  is  a 
darling  little  creature,  and  no  one  else 
sees.  Marcus  cautiously  lowers  a  liberal 
piece  of  his  own  meat,  and  the  dainty 
little  animal  takes  it  from  his  fingers, 
thereby  making  the  boy  his  staunch  pro¬ 
tector.'  This  mouse  is  not  to  be  chased, 
driven  into  a  corner,  and  killed.  But 
then  the  boy  remembers  hearing  a  mouse 
gnawing  inside  the  piano  lately.  Ilis 
conscience  troubles  him.  He  sits  dream¬ 
ing  and  wondering  if  he  had  better 
whisper  to  his  mother — shift  the  respon¬ 
sibility. 

His  father’s  hammer  halts,  half  raised. 
“Marcus — see  the  mouse  by  your  toe. 
Don’t  move,  just  turn  your  eyes.  The 
poor  little  fellow  doesn’t  feel  afraid.  He 
must  be  a  young  one.” 

And  the  baby  mouse  came  eagerly  into 
the  fireglow,  watched  by  five  pairs  of 
eyes.  After  all  father  and  mother  are 


not  so  much  different  from  Marcus  as  he 
thought  they  were.  They  sat  there  watch¬ 
ing  while  the  little  fellow  ate  his  fill,  and 
cleared  his  paws  and  whiskers,  while  he 
took  his  long  tail  between  his  paws  and 
polished  it  until  it  shone. 

“Isn't  he  beautiful?”  sighed  mother. 
And  sister  Elsie  reached  for  her  sketch¬ 
book. 

There  still  remained  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
posal.  Mice  cannot  live  in  houses.  Mar¬ 
cus  was  near  crying.  Must  he  be  killed 
finally? 

“This'  is  a  deer  mouse.”  said  his  father, 
kindly.  “He  belongs  out  of  doors,  any¬ 
how.  So  take  him  out  there  and  leave 
him.” 

And  at  last  Marcus  found  that  he  had 
touched  harmony,  and  that  it  came  by 
being  himself.  farm  woman. 


Another  Red-flesh  Apple 

Regarding  the  article  on  page  1315  on 
red-fleshed  apples,  I  send  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  : 

In  the  Fall  of  1928  I  received  from 
the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  an  apple  tree  under  the  name  of 
Red  Sauce,  and  therefore  the  wood  to 
graft  in  March,  1929,  two  branches  of  a 
Wealthy  tree.  This  year  the  grafts 
flowered,  set  and  carried  two  apples  on 
one  of  the  grafts  and  one  on  the  other. 

I  wanted  to  see  if  they  would  make 
red  apple  sauce,  and  they  surely  did.  The 
skin  of  this  apple  is  striped,  the  flesh 
is  a  light  pink,'  and  the  sauce  a  decided 
red  and  of  a  fair  flavor.  In  a  glass  dish 
the  sauce  would  stand  some  guessing  as 
to  what  it  was. 

The  nearest  color  to  it  in  apples  that 
I  know  is  the  Hyslop  crab  when  stewed 
with  the  skin  and  stem  on,  minus  the 
calyx,  and  that  way  is  all  right  with  me. 

Long  Island.  james  holloway. 


Grow 


Quicksand  in  Weil 

I  have  a  well  curbed  up  with  cement 
curb,  plenty  of  water,  but  roily.  We 
decided  it  needed  cleaning  out  and  found 
it  has  about  three  feet  of  quicksand  in 
the  bottom.  There  are  a  lot  of  springs 
coming  in  and  it  now  has  about  five  feet 
of  water,  but  it  will  not  clear  up.  Can 
you  tell  us  anything  we  might  do  in 
order  to  get  good  water?  It  is  about  15 
feet  deep.  b.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Has  any  reader  a  suggestion  about  this? 


imf 

v>> 

Burpee’s  Annual  abounds 
In  interesting  planting  infor¬ 
mation  and  offers  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  varieties  to 
grow.  It  is  an  interesting  book 
of  144  pages,  with  many  of 
the  leading  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  illustrated  in  color. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

. Read  about  Burpee's  new  “Tanger- 
ine”Tomato,BurpeeanaCauliflower, 
that  won  the  National  Cauliflower 
Contest.  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  etc. 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  119  Burpee  Bids.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  fur  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
301  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y . 

Established  1880 
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3Maule9s 

SEED  BOOK 

FREE 


Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  and  Stamps.  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  having  old  envelopes  mailed  before 
1880  will  receive  interesting  information  about 
their  cash  value  by  writing  R.  V.  RICE,  2G52 
Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Why  Worry,  Mr.  Farmer, 

when  you  can  prosper  quickly  as  Whitmer  Dealer? 
Energetic  dealers  are  now  making  $50  and  up  weekly 
distributing  Wlntmer  products  to  their  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Free  instruction  while  earning, 
in  productive  sales  methods.  Several  vacant  terri¬ 
tories  in  New  York.  Get  our  "Every-day-pay-day" 
plan  for  rural  and  city  salesmen. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Box  F,  Columbus,  Ind. 


Grow  a  blue-ribbon  garden  with  Maule’s 
Seeds.  This  book  tells  you  how.  Describes 
hundreds  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
for  it  today. 

We  have  been  seed  specialists  for  54 
years.  Discriminating  gardeners  come  to 
us  year  after  year.  They  are  enthusiastic 
over  Maule’s  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Maule’s  Seeds  always  please.  Scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  for  vigorous,  abundant  life. 
Guaranteed  with  a  money-back  bond.  Get 
real  results  with  Maule’s  Seeds.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  of  Maule’s  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
310  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS— MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  make  extra 
cash.  We  want  agents  to  represent 
us  in  all  territories.  We  tan,  dress 
and  finish  furs,  make  robes,  coats 
and  do  taxidermy  work.  Biggest 
commissions  paid.  Write  for  details. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSINC  CO. 
295  Broad  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BUY  Dahlia  Stakes  NOW 

Until  February  1,  1931,  while  they  last.  All  Oak,  lJixlH 
\6  feet  long,  12c  each,  f.  o.  b.  Westerly.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der.  Oak  is  advancing,  next  lot  will  cost  more  money. 
GEO.  L.  STILLMAN.  Ilahlia  Specialist,  Box  R-N  31. Westerly,  R  I- 


Practical  Orchard  Poison  Stations 

WITH  BAIT 

100-S1.50  -  500-S4.50  -  1000-S8.09 

Postpaid  East  of  Mississippi  River  in  U.  S. 

II.  M.  WRIGHT  R.  F.  I>.  Collinsville  Conn. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

llVUUkll  postpaid  by  us.  Write  for 

mail  "order  catalog,  saving  50*.  Dept.  N,  NOVELTY 
RUBBER  CO.,  1  1  Chatham  Street,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

Auctioneering  learned  quickly— Enroll  now  for 

25tli  January  term.  555  Auctioneers  Sayings  $1.00, 

leather  bound  $2.  American  Auction  College,  Kansas  City,  Me. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Catalogue  Free 

RUDOLPH  FUEHRER  ^!\s'Wave 


“Albany’s  Lighted  Tower” 

Deposits  made 
on  or  before 

MONDAY 

JAN.  5th 

draw  interest 
from  Jan.  1st 

4i% 

INTEREST  Compounded  Quarterly 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

For  our  booklat  on  “Banking  by  Mail” 


Name. 


Address. 


CITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  Slate  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  oif  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


‘‘For  unto  vs  a  child  is  horn,  unto  us  a  son  is  given: 
and  the  government  shall  he  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his 
name  shall  he  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty 
God,  The  Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  1’eace.” 

Isaiah  9-G. 

HEBE  is  the  great  Christmas  prophecy,  which  in 
its  fulfillment  became  “good  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  all  people” — then  and  down  through  time — • 
intensely  personal  to  every  one  of  us  today — “Liberty 
to  the  captives :  comfort  to  all  that  mourn :  beauty 
for  ashes,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness.” 

Coming  to  the  last#issue  of  the  year,  we  like  to 
remember  that  we  are  not  only  closing  one  volume 
but  opening  another.  We  may  bid  good-by  to  1930 
with  relief,  but  greet  1931  with  hope.  We  believe 
that  this  greatest  and  wealthiest  republic  in  the 
world  will  soon  recover  from  trials  past  and  move 
on  its  appointed  way  to  a  higher  type  of  prosperity. 
The  farmers  have  borne  the  burdens  of  the  past 
year  with  more  courage  than  some  business  interests. 
They  have  a  right  to  their  place  in  the  sun,  and  we 
look  for  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  their  problems. 

We  extend  thanks*  to  all  whose  generous  support 
has  made  the  work  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  pos¬ 
sible,  and  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  New  Year. 

* 


FEEDING  “according  to  the  cow”  is  well  ex¬ 
plained  and  emphasized  on  page  1394.  This  is 
the  sound  business  sense  that  is  always  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  good  farming  in  feeding  animals  or  feeding 
land— or  feeding  the  family  purse.  It  is  the  broad 
view  that  takes  in  all  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
microscopic  search  that  examines  every  one  with 
care.  It  is  easy  to  waste  food  for  livestock  or  hens 
or  plants  if  we  do  not  know  just  what  we  are  doing 
with  it.  Many  of  these  things  may  be  figured  out 
in  the  laboratory,  but  the  real  test  of  their  scientific 
truth  is  how  they  work  out  on  the  farm,  for  science, 
literally,  is  knowledge,  and,  in  this  case,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ways  and  means  and  farm  results. 


* 

ABOUT  half  the  total  market  potato  crop  is  not 
sold  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Carlot  po¬ 
tato  sales  by  dealers  at  representative  country  ship¬ 
ping  points  ranged  from  90c  per  100  lbs.  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  to  about  $1.00  in  Western  New 
York.  Maine  potatoes  were*  bringing  around  $1.25. 
The  price  showed  some  gain  above  the  November 
average  and  the  tone  was  more  confident  and  cheer¬ 
ful  in  producing  sections.  Shipments  increased  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  many  shippers  were  reported  not  ready  to 
sell  yet,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dealers  do  not 
seem  to  be  anxious  to  store  up  supplies  in  hope  of 
making  a  big  profit  later  in  the  season.  Usually  in 
a  short  crop  season,  the  price  advances  during  Win¬ 
ter.  Shipments  of  potatoes  in  earlots  so  far  have 
been  a  little  lighter  than  last  season  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  shipments  is  at  least  100  cars  a  day 
less  than  were  coming  along  near  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  1929.  The  reduction  is  partly  owing  to  bad 
weather  and  roads  at  shipping  points  and  also  be¬ 
cause  growers  were  not  selling  freely  at  the  low 
prices  reached  at  one  time.  Comparing  the  potato 
situation  with  1921-22,  which  was  also  a  hard-times 
season  with  a  main  potato  crop  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  present  crop,  prices  in  January,  1921,  were 
about  $2  per  100  lbs.  compared  with  $1.50  now.  The 
price  went  up  sharply  after  digging  time  that  season 
and  of  course  might  do  so  this  season,  and  make  a 
better  showing  before  Spring.  Maine  potatoes  have 
been  supplying  markets  in  the  heart  of  the  central 
potato  producing  region,  owing  to  the  shortage  and 
poor  quality  of  potatoes  in  Michigan  and  other  im¬ 
portant  producing  sections  of  the  Upper  Lakes 


region.  Idaho  potatoes  have  also  been  coming  liber¬ 
ally  into  middle  western  markets.  Some  days  about 
two-thirds  the  carlot  shipments  are  from  Maine  and 
Idaho.  The  New  York  crop  seems  to  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  largely  by  truck.  The  Central  Western  States 
have  not  had  many  good  potatoes  to  spare  while  the 
South  and  the  States  affected  most  by  the  drought 
have  been  buying  many  potatoes. 
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Favorable  living  conditions  are  of  value  to  the  ten¬ 
ant,  and  the  tenant’s  dependability  and  good  sense 
are  a  decided  asset  for  the  owner.  Livestock,  poul- 
try,  and  other  specialized  and  general  farming  may 
be  approached  in  this  way.  Plenty  of  time  should 
be  taken  to  think  it  all  over,  and  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  put  down  in  writing.  That  is  a  safe  way  to 
get  at  share  farming  of  any  sort. 


* 

HAT  article  describing  the  Island  of  Barbados, 
page  1383,  was  written  by  one  who  was  born 
and  lived  there  through  childhood.  It  shows  a  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  for  that  spot  of  earth  which  a  casual 
visitor  could  not  put  into  words.  This  idea  of  be¬ 
ing  well  acquainted  with  a  piece  of  land  some¬ 
where,  so  that  one  knows  its  face  and' its  ways  and 
its  friendliness  toward  those  who  till  it,  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  life’s  interest  and  satisfaction.  Many  farmers 
have  this  strong  feeling  for  the  land,  though  it 
might  not  be  expressed  in  just  these  words.  They 
know  every  field  and  every  part  of  those  fields, 
from  years  of  working  over  them.  A  farm  of  100 
to  150  acres  may  well  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
place  to  invest  one’s  working  life.  Multitudes  of 
farmers  have  found  it  so.  We  are  glad  to  present 
this  little  sketch  of  a  tropical  isle  from  one  who 
knows. 

* 

A  READER  who  has  arranged  to  take  the  manure 
regularly  from  a  rather  large  hog  farm  asks 
what  is  the  best  way  to  handl'e  it  this  Winter.  As 
he  intends  to  plow’  it  under  next  year,  we  should 
spread  it  on  the  fields  now’  as  fast  as  gathered,  and 
let  the  w’eatlier  work  it  down,  provided  the  land  is 
fairly  near  level.  On  hilly  land  it  might  be  washed 
away  in  Spring  thaws,  but  otherwise  it  would  mere¬ 
ly  be  broken  up  and  in  good  condition  to  plow  under. 
It  could  lx?  piled  and  spread  in  Spring,  but  this  type 
of  manure  is  hard  to  handle  even  in  a  spreader, 
after  it  has  been  piled  and  allowed  to  settle  into 
a  solid  mass.  When  using  any  kind  of  manure  for 
top-dressing,  it  is  natural  to  make  it  as  fine  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  spread  it  evenly,  and  to  get  the  best  out  of 
it  when  plow’ed  under  the  same  even  distribution  is 
needed.  Otherwise  there  will  be  underground 
chunks  of  the  manure  in  places  and  nothing  in 
others,  making  the  feeding  ground  for  the  plant  roots 
quite  unequal  in  quality. 

* 

HE  first  prize  steer  at  the  Internatipnal  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  this  year  was  a  pure-* 
bred  Angus  weighing  1.080  lbs.  This  animal  was 
calved  August  1,  1929,  and  owned  by  J.  F.  McKen- 
ney,  of  Missouri.  This  steer’s  feed  was  shelled 
corn  and  oilmeal  until  August  1,  this  year,  wdien 
he  was  a  year  old.  Then  the  ration  was  changed  to 
cracked  corn,  barley,  oilmeal  and  molasses.  The 
next  steer  in  line  for  the  prize  was  a  Shorthorn,  a 
Canadian,  which  had  been  on  full  feed  for  six  months 
on  a  wide  variety,  consisting  of  barley,  peas,  bran, 
oats,  silage,  green  corn  and  chopped  Alfalfa.  He 
weighed  1,400  lbs. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  farmers  have  written  us,  sending 
a  circular  received  from  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  growers’  and  shippers’  license  at  a  cost  of 
$10  for  dealing  in  farm  produce.  This  circular  was 
evidently  sent  to  a  large  number  of  farmers,  as  well 
as  commission  men,  and  dealers.  Had  it  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  copy  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  or  a 
digest  of  it,  there  would  have  been  no  misunder¬ 
standing,  but  the  circular  alone  is  not  fully  ex¬ 
planatory.  The  law  does  not  require  farmers  who 
sell  only  their  own  products  to  take  out  any  license. 
If  they  act  as  brokers,  and  handle  the  produce  of 
their  neighbors,  they  come  within  the  licensing  re¬ 
quirements.  Anyone  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
what  he  does  for  others  in  the  community  makes 
him  in  need  of  a  license  should  write  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  copy 
of  the  law.  It  is  not  needed  to  handle  your  own 
products,  however. 

* 

WE  ARE  often  asked  regarding  a  share  basis 
for  various  farming  propositions,  that  will  be 
lair  to  both  sides.  There  are  two  general*  plans  of 
halves  and  thirds,  the  latter  being  figured  as  the 
tenant’s  wage,  that  work  fairly  well  at  times.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  start  with  such  a  form  in  mind 
and  try  to  adapt  if  slavishly  to  some  particular  line 
of  farming.  The  start  should  be  made  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  on  both  sides,  and  a  gradual  ad.- 
justment  made  on  the  basis  of  wages  and  invest¬ 
ment,  so  that  neither  side  will  have  the  “best  of  the 
bargain,”  which  is  sure  to  make  dissatisfaction  and 
a  break-up  of  the  partnership.  Something  more  than 
actual  money  must  be  considered  on  both  sides. 


* 

C  (  A  ^  GOOD  as  bread.”  That  was  the  highest 
**  praise  an  old  Frenchwoman  of  our  acquain¬ 
tance  could  give,  when  describing  the  virtues  and  ex¬ 
cellences  of  any  man  or  woman.  For  several  years 
past  many  of  our  people  have  lowered  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  bread,  as  the  result  of  dietetic  fads,  and  it 
is  time  we  began  to  realize,  once  more,  the  virtues 
of  this  excellent  food.  Select  whole  grain  flour  if 
you  choose,  but  remember  that  white  flour  is  also 
good  when  the  diet  is  properly  rounded  out.  The 
“food  pattern”  given  by  dietetic  authorities  requires, 
daily,  the  following  items:  Milk  (one  quart  for  each 
child,  one  pint  for  each  adult)  ;  two  vegetables,  one 
a  green  vegetable ;  two  fruits ;  cereal  and  potatoes ; 
meat  or  fish  (or  meat  substitute)  ;  at  least  one  egg  a 
person ;  sweets  and  beverages;  bread  and  butter.  If 
a  million  people  who  have  cut  down  their  bread 
ration  would  take  another  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
each  day,  what  a  help  it  would  be  to  wheat  farmers! 

* 

IN  SPITE  of  all  precautions,  fire  continues  to  take 
a  tremendous  toll  from  the  resources  of  this 
country.  During  11  months  of  this  year  these  losses 
totaled  $420,942,912.  This  covered  only  items  of 
$10,000  or  more,  so  that  there  is  still  a  multitude  of 
small  amounts  not  included  in  these  figures.  This 
total  is  10  per  cent  above  the  1929  figures  for  the 
same  period.  Losses  during  last  November  alone 
were  $35,082,577  in  more  than  400  items.  The  need 
of  care  in  watching  for  lire  causes  is  evident.  Some 
of  the  most  common  are:  Defective  heating  appara¬ 
tus  or  chimneys,  imperfect  electric  wiring,  gasoline 
explosions  and  carelessness  of  smokers.  The  item 
of  wiring  for  the  electric  current  is  very  important 
and  at  the  bottom  of  many  so-called  mysterious  fires. 
It  is  generally  laid  to  the  work  of  amateurs  who  do 
their  own  wiring,  but  the  professionals  are  not  with¬ 
out  fault,  as  we  have  seen  the  result  of  botch  jobs 
put  through  by  supposed  experts  and  officially  in¬ 
spected.  Probably  the  number  of  these  cases  is 
small.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  immense  fire 
loss  is  mainly  from  pure  carelessness. 

* 

N  PAGE  1343,  request  was  made  for  pattern  of 
the  old  peg  board,  a  game  of  solitaire  once  very 
popular.  More  than  300  replies  have  been  received 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  showing  that  this 
is  far  from  being  a  forgotten  game.  We  wish  to 
thank  all  who  have  responded  to  this  request  and 
shall  soon  print  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the 
types  given.  Most  of  the  boards  mentioned  have  33 
holes  and  32  pegs,  which  must  be  jumped  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  until  all  but  one  are  out.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  variations,  which  will  be  shown,  and  should 
add  to  the  interest  in  the  game.  We  have  heard  the 
statement  that  all  such  games  are  merely  a  waste 
of  time.  They  can  be  used  in  that  way,  but  we  do 
not  think  they  are  very  often.  They  are  pleasant 
evening  diversions,  and  often  restful  for  one  who 
has  been  tired  by  the  day’s  work. 

4= 

NCE  more  the  monthly  Boys’  and  Girls’  Depart¬ 
ment  is  spread  out  before  our  readers,  and 
what  a  variety  of  live,  interesting  matter  it  is.  Such 
a  feature  could  be  easily  spoiled  by  too  much  edit¬ 
ing  and  “bossing.”  It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  boys 
and  girls  who  write  this  matter  and  make  the  draw¬ 
ings  every  opportunity  for  reasonable  self  expres¬ 
sion.  Looking  about  and  doing  the  best  we  can  with 
the  materials  that  are  usable  for  drawings  and 
writing  is  the  way  to  start.  The  children  of  a 
former  generation  would  have  been  told  by  some  of 
their  elders  that  their  efforts  in  such  lines  would 
“not  amount  to  anything.”  That  is  never-  true. 
Whatever  one  tries  to  do  well  is  always  a  personal 
help,  even  though  it  does  not  get  into  print.  But 
persistent  effort  is  sure  to  bring  something  worth 
while  after  a  time. 


Brevities 

“If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind?” 

The  family  cat  and  the  kitchen  stove — real  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Corned  beef  and  cabbage — a  good  dinner  for  cold 
weather. 

These  are  the  days  when  the  good  old  felt  boots  are 
appreciated  around  the  farm. 

Three  raw  apples  a  day  are  not  too  many  for  an 
adult;  as  a  boy  it  was  an  off  day  when  we  did  not  eat 
nine. 
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November  Milk  Prices 


THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
cwt.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone,  by  dealers  report¬ 
ing  for  the  month  of  November,  are  as  follows: 

Sheffield  Farms  . $2.55 

Unity  Assn.  (Buffalo  net  to  farmers)-...  2.01 

Dairymen's  League  .  2.24 

Little  Falls  (raw  milk)  .  2.80 

Little  Falls  (surplus)  .  L8o 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.oo 

The  League  deductions  were  10c  for  certificates 
and  Gc  for  expense,  making  the  gross  price  $2.40. 

The  management  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  of  47c  per  100  lbs.  for  Class  1 
milk  to  dealers  commencing  December  8.  The  deal¬ 
ers  made  a  corresponding  cut  of  lc  a  quart  to  city 
consumers.  The  city  retail  prices  for  bottled  milk 
and  cream  are  now  as  follows : 

Grade  A,  quart  . $0.18 

Grade  B,  quart  . l-» 

Certified,  quart  . 28 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pint . 2o 

Cream,  20  per  cent,  %  pint . 10 

Buttermilk,  quart  . 11 

Sour  cream,  y2  pint . 11 

The  League  officials  made  the  statement  that  the 

cause  of  the  reduction  at  this  time  was  the  large 
volume  of  milk  sent  to  the  metropolitan  market  by 
unorganized  dairymen,  and  a  consequent  cutting  of 
the  price  of  loose  milk  which  reacted  on  the  bottle 
trade.  The  League  also  sells  to  the  loose  milk  trade, 
for  distribution  in  the  stores  and  other  dealers  and 
storekeepers  have  complained  bitterly  for  several 
months  that  it  cut  prices  so  low  the  competitors 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  business  or  ruined  if  they 
remained  in  it,  and  the  low  prices  continued.  The 
complaints  by  each  against  the  other  have  not  been 
verified  as  far  as  we  know. 

In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  however,  there  was  no  cut¬ 
ting  of  prices  by  unorganized  dairymen.  Prices 
there  are  determined  by  the  League  for  its  distribu¬ 
tors  and  by  the  Unity  for  its  group  and  the  unor¬ 
ganized  producers  have  been  adopting  Unity  prices. 
But  a  week  before  the  New  York  drop  the  League 
distributors  announced  a  cut  of  2c  a  quart  in  the 
Buffalo  market,  thus  forcing  a  similar  reduction 
by  the  Unity  and  unorganized  groups.  The  League 
distributors  published  the  following  statement  and 
schedule  of  prices : 


“Sensing  the  present-day  need  of  fitting  dollars  to 
greater  values  in  food  and  recognizing  the  part  we  and 
our  producers  must  play  in  this  readjustment  of  values, 
we  are  pleased  to  do  our  bit.  The  co-operation,  sacri¬ 
fice  and  effort  in  every  department  and  detail. of  milk 
production  and  distribution  is  reflected  in  the  new 
scale  of  prices  effective  December  1 : 

Sparks  golden  Guernsey  milk,  pt.,  9c  ;  qt..  .$0.1G 

Sparks  superfine  milk,  pt.,  8c;  qt . 14 

Sparks  health  milk,  pt.,  7c;  qt . 12 

Sparks  health  cream,  %  pt . 20 

Sparks  heavy  whipping  cream,  %  pt . 25 

Sparks  health  buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Sparks  cottage  cheese,  pkg . 15’’ 

League  officials  are  right  in  reporting  an  unusual 
supply  of  milk  for  this  time  of  year.  It  is  due  to 
some  extent  to  reduced  consumption  on  account  of 
city  unemployment.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
dealers  including  the  League  produce  by-products 
from  cheap  milk  and  urge  it  on  consumers  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  liquid  milk.  But  the  principal  cause  of 
the  extra  supply  is  the  fact  that  for  several  years 
new  shipping  territory  has  been  opened  up  and 
every  possible  source  of  new  supply  has  been  ex¬ 
plored  and  tapped  for  liquid  milk  shipment.  In  ad¬ 
dition  dairy  farmers  have  been  urged  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Only  last  year  an  exhibit  was  put  on  at 
the  State  Fair  to  induce  farmers  to  increase  the 
milk  supply.  Complying  with  these  appeals  dairy- 
ment  increased  their  herds  and  increased  their  out¬ 
put.  It  is  idle  now  to  complain  because  they  ship  it 
to  market  and  try  to  find  a  market  for  it.  In  the 
situation  it  is  inevitable  that  the  competition  will 
result  in  cut  prices.  We  have  been  familiar  with 
the  milk  trade  for  five  decades,  and  we  have  never 
known  a  dealer  handling  a  considerable  volume  of 
can  milk  who  hesitated  to  cut  prices.  Only  recent¬ 
ly  thfr  League  reported  a  sale  to  institutions  which 
buy  on  the  lowest  competitive  bid.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  were  justified.  It  only  shows  that 
the  custom  is  general,  and  the  system  needs  to  be 
changed.  Appeals  for  large  production  and  com¬ 
petition  in  the  city  are  quite  sure  to  result  in  cuts 
and  low  prices. 

The  bottled  trade  cannot  hope  to  shut  out  a  large 
group  of  unorganized  producers  and  yet  escape  the 
effects  of  their  enforced  necessity  of  finding  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  themselves.  Under  the  classified  plan  the  up 
and  down  zigzag  of  the  milk  supply  and  the  in¬ 
creased  spread  between  producer  and  consumer  has 
far  exceeded  any  previous  record.  When  producers 
contract  to  sell  and  deliver  the  city  requirements  and 
no  more  we  believe  they  will  be  on  the  way  to  a 
stabilized  market  and  better  prices. 


Prince  Edward  Island  Notes 

Prince  Edward  Islanders  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
specialty  of  growing  certified  seed  potatoes  when  one- 
half  of  them  (in  a  year  like  this)  cannot  find  a  market, 
and  must  sacrific  as  table  stock.  A  new  feature  this 
Fall  is  the  shipping  of  a  new  grade,  “Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  Fancy  Table  Stock  Potatoes,”  which,  in  part,  over¬ 
comes  the  limited  market  for  seed  stock. 

These  potatoes  are  carefully  assorted— as  carefully 
as  seed  stock — no  small  ones  under  two  inches  nor  big 
“bloaters”  over  12  ounces — rigidly  inspected,  put  up  in 
15-lb.  bags  (3,000  of  them  to  fill  a  car),  and  shipped 
to  Boston  where  they  fetch  extra  prices.  The  growers 
get  10c  a  bushel  above  the  general  market  for  table 
potatoes,  making  the  price  received  almost  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  the  price  for  seed  stock. 

A  grower,  who  shipped  1.800  bushels  of  these  “fan¬ 
cies”  this  Fall,  said  to  me  that  he  is  not  going  to 
bother  with  certified  seed  any  more,  that  the  10c,  and 
possible  15c  a  bushel  bonus,  makes  it  pay.  ’Besides,  the 
buyer  furnishes  the  small  bags  (which  are  not  sewed 
buit  closed  with,  a  string  pouch  fashion)  and,  this  Fall 
so  far,  sends  men  to  fill  them.  The  grower  (ills  ordi¬ 
nary  bags,  and  these  are  transfered  by  the  buyer  into 
the  15-lb.  bags. 

The  English  buyers  on  the  island  make  a  specialty 
of  these  “fancies”  and  bought  up  all  they  could  in  two 
counties,  shipping  them  right  along  from  various  rail-* 
road  stations,  and  to  other  markets  besides  Boston. 
They  are  encouraging  the  growers  to  go  stronger  into 
this  phase  of  the  industry.  From  an  jiverage  bulk  of 
potatoes  from  the  field,  one  may  get  15  to  20  per  cent 
more  “fancies”  from  the  bulk  than  seed,  for  the  reason 
that  small  spots  of  disease  which  disqualifies  the  po¬ 
tato  for  seed,  passes  for  fancies,  so  also  do  a  few  small 
spots  of  scab.  This  differential  in  the  assorting  favors 
the  P.  E.  I.  fancies.  J.  a.  mo  doxald. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


West  Virginia’s  Corn  Contest 

West  Virginia  is  not  an  agricultural  State  in  the 
truest  sense,  yet  her  corn  crop  is  of  great  importance. 
There  is  not  so  much  land  suitable  for  corn,  yet  in 
some  sections  we  find  quite  a  lot,  and  we  also  find  that 
in  those  sections  can  be  raised  the  best  and  largest 
yields  of  any  State. 

Although  there  were  growers  who  bred  and  improved 
their  strains  of  corn  until  large  yields  were  obtained, 
still  the  policy  of  the  general  run  of  farmers  was  just 
to  plant  corn,  and  the  State  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture  emphasized  the  growing  of  perfect  ears,  such  as  we 
find  at  most  of  our  fairs  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  whether  those  ears  had  any  characteristics  that 
would  reproduce  larger  crops  or  not. 

Several  of  the  leading. corn  breeders  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  yve  were  not  doing  the  right  thing  along 
this  line.  I  have  seen  the  prize  10  ears  at  shows  plant¬ 
ed  along  by  the  side  of  the  other  corn  that  would  not 
have  taken  a  prize  anywhere,  but  that  had  been  bred 
for  large  yields  and  the  prize  ears  would  fall  so  far 
behind  that  there  was  no  comparison.  What  we  were 
doing  was  sacrificing  the  corn’s  ability  to  yield  a  large 
crop  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 

Last  year  the  extension  department  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  decided  to  run  a  contest  to  determine  what 
strains  of  corn  in  the  State  would  yield  the  best  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  State  was  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  according  to  the  altitude,  and  every  farmer 
growing  a  good  strain  of  corn  was  invited  to  enter  a 
gallon  of  his  corn  in  the  contest.  The  corn  was  grown 
under  the  same  conditions  and  some  very  surprising 
results  were  obtained.  Of  course  one  year’s  test  would 
establish  nothing  definite,  and  yet  it  does  furnish  a 
guide  for  future  work.  One  thing  that  we  learned  this 
year  was  the  great  difference  in  different  strains  of 
corn  to  withstand  the  dry  weather.  There  were  in  the 
same  districts  some  strains  that  in  spite  of  the  drought 
yielded  a  fairly  good  crop  while  along  by  its  side  other 
strains  made  nearly  a  complete  failure.  Some  strains 
showed  the  ability  to  produce  fairly  large  ears  while 
others  maturing  the  corn  well,  did  not  produce  any¬ 
thing  but  short  corn. 

There  were  reasons  for  all  these  differences,  and,  if 
we  knew  the  past  history  of  the  corn  they  would  be 
easy  to  figure  out.  One  of  the  highest  yielding  strains 
in  the  central  district  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with, 
and  think  I  can  tell  why  it  acted  just  as  it  did.  For 
several  years  there  had  been  particular  attention  paid 
to  the  selecting  of  the  seed  for  this  corn,  and  emphasis 
laid  on  selecting  ears  from  stalks  that  were  well  ma¬ 
tured  at  harvest  time,  also  ears  from  stalks  that  were 
not  too  large  and  the  ears  located  low  down  on  the 
stalk,  and  care  was  taken  to  get  a  deep  grain,  with  rows 
placed  close  together.  No  effort  was  made  to  save  ears 
that  were  filled  out  well  over  the  tip,  for  the  belief  of 
the  grower  is  that  an  ear  that  is  filled  out  completely 
over  the  tip  has  made  all  that  was  possible  while  the 


In  the  past  we  have  always  had  a  pride  in  the 
large  and  growing  subscription  mail  received  on 
the  first  business  day  of  the  New  Year.  And 
our  friends  have  humored  us  in  this  bit  of  van¬ 
ity. 

We  yet  have  that  pride  in  the  first  mail  of 
the  New  l'ear.  But  under  new  conditions  the 
mails  for  the  last  days  of  the  old  year  are  still 
more  important,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  can  favor  us  at  this  time  we  inclose 
a  subscription  blank.  No  matter  when  your 
subscription  expires  extension  will  be  made 
from  that  date  and  the  new  subscription  that 
you  seyd,  as  a  Christmas  gift  or  otherwise  for 
a  neighbor  or  friend,  will  start  at  once.  The 
sooner  you  get  the  order  in  the  mail  now  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
paper. 

Our  friends  are  always  so  generous  and 
gracious.  We  hesitate  to  impose  on  good  na¬ 
ture,  and  yet  your  good  interest  merits  the  full 
confidence  of  the  management,  and  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  will  appreciate  your  co¬ 
operation,  and  will  try  to  do  our  part  in  a  way 
to  make  you  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  help. 


ear  that  still  has  the  cob  sticking  out  the  end  has  a 
chance  to  develop  more  and  would  have  done  so  if  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  favorable. 

This  strain  has  been  grown  and  bred  nearly  alto¬ 
gether  on  hill  land;  and  that  has  probably  given  it  the 
ability  to  withstand  more  drought  than  bad  it  been 
grown  on  more  moist  soil.  The  behavior  of  this  corn 
under  field  conditions  this  year  was  also  interesting. 
Considerable  of  it  was  grown  in  the  immediate  com¬ 
munity  where  it  was  bred  and  there  was  not  a  field 
that  did  not  yield  above  other  strains  of  corn,  even  dry 
hill  lands  produced  as  high  as  50  bushels  per  acre, 
while  one  field  in  low  land  produced  more  than  100 
bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  The  experiment  station  has 
been  advocating  some  strain  of  the  yellow  dent  as  the 
best  corn  for  the  State,  and  these  tests  bore  out  their 
assertion,  for  in  all  the  districts  the  yellow  dents  were 
the  higher  yielders. 

The  object  of  these  tests  which  will  be  carried  on 
for  several  years  is  to  discover  the  strains  of  corn  best 
suited  for  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  farmers  to  the  importance  of  using  a  strain 
of  corn  adapted  to  their  community,"  and  to  develop 
enough  men  interested  in  producing  good  seed  corn  to 
bo  able  to  supply  the  State  with  corn  that  will  yield 
the  maximum  under  State  conditions. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  no  effort  along  this  line 
and  there  has  been  too  much  bringing  corn  from  other 
places  so  different  in  climate  from  ours  that  it  takes 
several  years  to  acclimate  it,  with  the  result  of  a  large 
loss  in  the  corn  crop.  This  move,  if  carried  out,  will 
do  more  to  advance  the  growing  of  corn  in  the  State* 
than  anything  else  that  could  be  done.  L.  o.  zixn. 

West  Virginia. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

The  Cause  of  Unemployment 

The  sound  political  and  economic  philosophy  enun¬ 
ciated  in  that  article  “The  Business  Depression”  in 
The  II.  N.-Y.  of  November  15,  page  12G1,  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  anything  I  have  seen  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  were  he  alive  today,  could  scarcely 
in  a  single  column,  have  shown  the  intrinsic  cause  of 
the  present  economic  distress  in  a  clearer  light.  It  is 
common  sense,  yet  it  envelopes  vital  truths. 

I  concur  it  is  not  over-production  from  which  we 
are  suffering,  but  under-consumption.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  mass-production  machinery  throw 
workers  out  of  jobs.  Superficially  it  appears  to  be 
true,  but  when  examined  intrinsically  it  is  just  the 
reverse. 

The  present-day  farmer  possesses  a  mowing  machine, 
a  tractor  and  many  other  labor-saving  devices,  but  the 
point  is,  does  he  get  more  leisure,  more  rest,  more  time 
for  recreation  with  his  family  than  what  his  father  or 
his  grandfather  did?  I  do  not  think  so.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  he  is  kept  just  as  much  on  the  tread- 
mill  as  was  his  progenitor  50  years  ago,  though  he  pro¬ 
duces  more.  So.  too,  the  man  at  a  machine  multiplies 
his  output  of  shoes  over  the  production  of  his  shoe¬ 
maker  grandfather  of  50  years  ago  on  the  rude  bench, 
but  he  must  keep  up  the  daily  incessant  and  monoto¬ 
nous  grind.  If  the  farmer  and  the  shopman  were  al¬ 
lowed  a  fair  share  of  wealth  they  create  their  demands 
for  the  things  they  do  not  themselves  produce  together 
with  their  extra  buying  power  would  create  a  market 
that  would  end  unemployment  and  panic  for  all  time. 

No,  there  is  no  over-production.  The  more  labor- 
saving  machinery  we  have  the  easier  and  better  for 
mankind.  The  secret  of  our  present  economic  dilemma 
lies  in  our  obsolete  and  worn-out  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  All  the  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit  which  the 
farmer  can  produce  are  in  demand  by  the  city  masses 
who  in  some  way  must  co-operate  with  the  farmer  to 
curb  financial  gamblers  and  middlemen  profiteers. 

New  York  City.  h.  spexcer. 


The  Grange  on  the  Dollar 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  splendid,  cour 
ageous  editorial  entitled  “A  Dollar  That  Cheats.”  There 
seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  in  regard  to  the  cur¬ 
rency  question  among  most  of  our  editors.  Like  official 
Washington  they  apparently  fear  the  big  financiers. 

On  the  same  page  with  your  editorial  you  overlook 
one  pronouncement  on  the  currency  question.  Master 
Taber  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  stabilized  currency  in  his 
master's  address,  and  the  Grange  went  on  record  as 
favoring  a  study  of  methods  of  stabilizing  the  dollar. 
I  find  no  mention  of  this  in  the  summary  of  the  stand 
taken  by  the  National  Grange.  Let  all  friends  of  an 
honest  dollar  make  the  most  of  every  pronouncement  in 
its  favor.  r.  m. 


The  fattening  of  feeder  lambs  is  going  on  as  usual 
but  not  on  such  a  large  scale  as  in  former  years  it  is 
believed.  The  purchase  price  of  the  lambs  is  the  lowest 
in  many  years,  five  or  six  cents  a  pound  being  a  com¬ 
mon  price.  The  low  buying  price  has  been  regarded  as 
a  very  good  reason  not  to  attempt  the  feeder  lamb  in¬ 
dustry  this  Winter,  some  farmers  admit.  The  record 
low  prices  would  not  allow  for  a  very  big  margin  of 
profit,  if  any  at  all.  unless  there  occurs  a  sharp  up¬ 
ward  advance  of  selling  prices  over  buying  prices. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  B.  p. 


I  had  a  fair  crop  of  apples,  pears,  prunes  and  grapes. 
Most  of  the  young  fruit  trees  are  not  yet  bearing.  I 
am  thinking  of  naming  my  farm  “Sun  Rise  Fruit 
Farm.”  We  can  see  the  sun  rise,  a  fine  view.  Summer 
and  Winter,  also  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  a  command¬ 
ing  view  of  five  towns  from  the  top  of  my  hill  back  of 
our  house.  A.  s. 

New  York. 


I  am  past  eighty  and  living  on  a  practically  aban¬ 
doned  farm.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  State  south  of  the  air  line 
from  Boston  to  New  York  City.  I  should  say  that  the 
crops  were  practically  a  failure  in  this  section  of  the 
State  during  the  past  season.  The  frost  apparently  de¬ 
stroyed  the  apple  crop  in  this  section,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  was  more  than  10  per  cent  of  a  full  yield.  The 
drought  was  severe  late  in  the  season  so  that  the  earlier 
vegetable  crops  probably  escaped.  Farther  north  the 
the  apple  crop  appears  fair  to  good.  w.  A.  K. 

Massachusetts. 
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Drawn  by  Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  New  York 

"The  sky  has  spread  for  us  a  snowy  cloth, 

And  if  you’re  rich  or  poor,  it  matters  naught.” 

Enigma  No. 

My  first  is  in  butter  but  not  in  milk, 

My  second  in  linen  but  not  in  silk, 

My  third  is  in  raisin  but  not  in  grape, 
My  fourth  is  in  vampire  but  not  in  ape. 
My  fifth  is  in  jelly  but  not  in  jam, 

My  sixth  is  in  horse  but  not  in  lamb, 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  fur-bearing 
animal. 

— By  A1  den  Rowley  (15), 
Pennsylvania. 


Draicn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Mistletoe 

Sitting  under  the  mistletoe 
(Pale-green,  fairy  mistletoe). 

One  last  candle  burning  low, 

All  the  sleepy  dancers  gone, 

Just  one  candle  burning  on, 

Shadows  lurking  everywhere : 

Someone  came,  and  kissed  me  there. 

Tired  I  was:  my  head  would  go 
Nodding  under  the  mistletoe 
(Pale-green,  fairy  mistletoe), 

No  footsteps  came,  no  voice,  but  only, 
Just  as  I  sat  there,  sleepy,  lonely, 
Stooped  in  the  still  and  shadowy  air 
Lips  unseen — and  kissed  me  there. 

— Walter  De  Le  Mare  in  Peacock  Pie. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  large  but  not  in  small, 
My  second  is  in  long  but  not  in  tall, 


Draicn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Dear  Friends :  Your  old  boy  friend  is 
still  up  here  in  the  woods  north  of  Al¬ 
bany,  raising  silver  foxes.  We  re  having 
some  pretty  cold  weather,  and  if  this 
keeps  up  they  will  be  prime  around 
Christmas.  Some  of  them  are  fairly 
good  at  present  (Dec.  2.). 

The  foxes  seem  wilder  than  ever  now 
— perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  been  away 
from  borne  a  great  deal  this  past  year, 
and  they  haven’t  been  noticed  or  called 
by  name  so  much. 

One  of  my  pets,  Roxy  (named  after 


Draicn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (17),  New  York 


■  AM' 


My  third  is  in  loose  but  not  in  tight, 
My  fourth  is  in  read  but  not  in  write, 
My  fifth  is  in  swim  but  not  in  float., 

My  sixth  is  in  ship  but  not  in  boat. 

My  seventh  is  in  smile  but  not  in  frown 
My  eighth  is  in  black  but  not  in  brown, 
My  whole  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (16), 
West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

My  fingers  are  numbered, 

_  From  one  to  five ; 

I’m  really  a  hand 
But  never  alive ! 

When  Winter  is  here 
So  cold  and  bleak, 

Away  to  the  bureau 
For  me  you  seek. 

— Geraldine  Croes  (16), 

New  Jersey. 


The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one ; 

Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one ; 

Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done. 

— Francis  Bourdillon. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (1G),  West 
Virginia. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was  "Indians,”  and  to  No.  2  was 


"tapir.' 

“snow.’ 


The  answer  to  the  riddle  was 


Draicn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

The  answer  to  the  “What  Am  I?”  puz¬ 
zle  was  the  “cranberry,”  so  named  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  slender 
stalk  to  the  long  legs  and  neck  of  a 
crane.  The  American  cranberry  is  a 
much  larger  and  more  upright  plant  than 
the  European  variety,  with  the  leaves 
much  larger  and  less  rolled  back  at  the 
margin.  The  berries  are  larger  and  of 
a  brighter  red.  The  animal  that  is  the 
basis  of  next"  month’s  puzzle  is  by  us  bet¬ 
ter  known  in  legend  than  in  reality. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  northern  part  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  America.  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Iceland  in  1770.  I  am  very 
valuable  for  my  flesh  and  skin,  and  have 
been  domesticated  in  Scandinavia  and 
Lapland.  The  largest  of  my  kind  are 
found  in  the  polar  regions. 

I  am  stronger,  somewhat  heavily  built, 
but  yet  very  swift.  My  hair  is  longer 
in  Winter,  and  is  gray  or  brownish  in 
color.  My  legs  are  short  and  thick,  and 
my  broad  hoofs  spread  out  as  I  speed 
over  the  snow. 

In  natural  life  I  travel  in  herds.  I 
migrate  from  the  mountains  to  the  low¬ 
lands  in  Winter,  and  return  again  in  the 
Spring,  a  change  in  part  dependent  on 
the  food  supply.  I  can  maintain  a  speed 
of  ten  miles  an  hour  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  can  easily  draw  200  lbs.  besides  the 
sledge.  I  yield  excellent  milk.  In  Si¬ 
beria  I  am  used  for  riding.  I  have  large 
antlers.  “What  Am  I?” — By  Norma  di 
Lauro,  New  York. 


Here  We  Are  With  the  Pony 

Dear  Friends  of  O.  P. :  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  myself  and  my  sister  Dorothy 
on  our  pony  Tubby.  It  was  taken  be¬ 
low  our  grapevine.  I  wish  some  boys  and 
girls  would  write  to  me.  I  have  been 
reading  O.  P.  for  five  years. — Margaret 
Karl  (11),  Pennsylvania. 


Cousin  and  I 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  you  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  cousin  and  myself.  I  am  on 
the  right.  Quite  a  few  have  asked  what 
I  look  like,  so  here  you  are.  I  promise 
to  answer  all  letters  in  the  future. — Bar¬ 
bara  Knowles,  Rhode  Island. 


Sisters 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  a  picture  of  my  sister  and  me.  My 
sister  is  18  and  I  am  nine.  We  have  600 
White  Wyandottes.  They  are  very  tame. 
My  sister  is  in  New  York  training  to  be 
a  nurse. — Margaret  Meier,  New  York. 


A  Guardsman  from  Rhode  Island 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  thought  I 
would  send  in  my  photo  to  O.  P.  I  am  16 
years  of  age  and  belong  to  the  National 
Guard.  I  wish  O.  P.  was  published  twice 
a  month  instead  of  once,  because  it’s 
great.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls. — Earle  31.  Jackson,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 


December  27,  1930 

the  theater  where  I  was  usher  for  a 
while)  grabbed  a  pipe  out  of  my  mouth 
and  when  it  burnt  him,  dropped  it  in 
the  water  dish.  His  favorite  trick  is 
skipping  around  and  ripping  off  my 
trouser  legs.  Such  a  cute  little  creature, 
but  one  of  these  days  lie'll  find  himself 
deceased  and  around  some  woman’s  neck 
if  he  don  t  stop  howling  nights.  Fox 
ranching  may  have  some  drawbacks  but 
it  sure  is  interesting  business  if  you  like 
animals.  —  Stanley  Brown  (18),  New 


«  41V  VJ-  util.  lullll  W  c 

found  a  great  many  Indian  arrows.  My 
oldest  brother  found  20.  ^Y£y  youngest 
brother  found  16,  and  I  found  seven.  My 
youngest  brother  has  a  large  white  one. 
It  is  very  pretty.  He  also  has  a  small 
one  that  the  Indians  used  for  shooting 
small  game. 

1  his  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  writ¬ 
ten  to  O.  P.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Marjorie  McVey  (15),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Can  You  Do  This  One? 

John  and  Charles  have  two  rows  of 
corn  to  hoe.  John  hoes  three  hills  of 
Charles’s  row,  and  Charles  hoes  six  hills 
of  John’s  row.  How  many  more  hills 
did  Charles  hoe  than  John? — gent  by 
Clark  Allender  (1G),  West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Gladys  MacLeod  (15), 
New  York 


Christmas  In  a  Hospital 

Even  though  I  have  been  unheard  from 
or  of,  or  by,  these  months,  I  am  still 
very  much  alive.  Christmas  is  coming 
again  and  you  all,  no  doubt  are  busy 
planning  for  it,  as  is  the  world,  I  guess. 

Even  a  hospital  prepares.  After  see¬ 
ing  cheery  fires  and  lighted  Christmas 
trees  and  groups  of  happy  families,  it's 
great  to  see  and  know  that  there  are  also 
other  kinds  of  Christmases.  I  know  one 
kind  I’ll  see  again  this  year. 

In  the  midst  of  the  children’s  ward 
will  be  a  huge  Christmas  ti*ee  all  lights 
and  silver  and  decorations.  Funny  little 
decorations  that’ll  make  the  girls  and 
boys  open  their  eyes  in  wonder,  and  want 
to  touch. 

One  perhaps  will  poke  a  timid  crutch, 
others  will  wheel  up  in  speedy  wheel 
chairs,  and  still  many  more  will  look  on 
from  beds  that  are  wheeled  up  as  near 
as  possible. 

And  stockings  will  hang,  and  Christmas 
gifts  will  crowd  the  tree  next  day.  And 
oh  !  the  dinner.  They  like  that  best  of 
all.  Perhaps  some  time  I  can  tell  you 
about  it  in  verse,  and  then  you’ll  enjoy 
it  better  I  hope.  As  ever,  Grace  Cullis 
(19),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 
New  York 


Two  Gifts 

I  had  no  Christmas  presents, 

And  this  was  Christmas  day, 

But  I  slipped  my  hat  and  coat  on, 

And  ran  outdoors  to  play. 

The  air  was  cold  and  frosty, 

The  grass  was  brown  and  dry, 

A  big  black  cloud  hung  overhead 
Like  a  blot  upon  the  sky. 

There  by  a  little  evergreen, 

Stood  a  kitty  white  and  gray. 

“May  I  be  your  Christmas  present, 

And  will  you  be  mine,  today?” 

He  was  so  cold  and  hungry — - 
I  think  surely  it  must  be 

That  God,  who  knows  most  everything 
Sent  me  to  him.  and  him  to  me. 

— Elspeth  Field  (11),  New  York. 


December 

Snow  against  dark  ground, 

Wind  through  the  barren  trees. 

Ice  and  cold  and  frosty  stars 
Against  a  frozen  sky — 

And  one  star,  glowing  high. 

This,  this  is  December, 

Happiest  and  saddest  of  all  the  months, 
The  beginning  and  the  end. 

— By  Jane  Goddard  (35),  Ohio. 
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Drawn  by  Mildred  Schlesinger  (10), 
New  York 


Nov.  27. — The  day  of  days  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  A  big  turkey  dinner  and  a  champion¬ 
ship  football  game.  What  more  could 
one  ask?  Our  undefeated  football  team 
has  kept  its  slate  clean  and  by  doing  so 
won  the  late  championship.  We  defeated 
Delmar  14-0.  I  had  a  terrible  time  with 
my  men  today.  One  legion  celebrated  the 
day  by  raiding  the  cook’s  domain,  but 
the  turkey  wasn’t  done,  and  I  put  them  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  week  for  being 
so  impolite  in  front  of  “Setsuko”  who 
was  our  visitor. 

Nov.  28. — It  is  a  good  thing  we  are 
in  Winter  quarters,  and  that  no  enemy 
is  around.  About  one-half  of  my  men 
are  in  the  hospital.  The  cases  range 
from  indigestion  to  scalp  wounds.  One 
soldier  became  hilarious  over  the  good 
luck  of  getting  a  leg  and  struck  another 
man  over  the  head  with  it.  The  skating 
was  good  today,  and  that  is  how  we  spent 
the  day.  One  member  of  the  party  broke 
through  the  ice,  and  since  he  was  a 
long  way  from  home  we  built  a  fire  to 
keep  him  warm — and  dry. 

Nov.  29. — It  still  remained  cold  and 
we  skated  most  of  the  day.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  most  of  my  men  are  re¬ 
covering  from  their  various  difficulties. 

Afterglow — I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
artist  but  I  hope  you  can  at  least  imagine 
what  I  was  trying  to  draw.  I  am  making 
special  preparations  to  keep  my  men  from 
having  the  same  experiences  as  they  had 
Thursday,  since  Christmas  is  a  big  time. 
“Caesar  the  Second.” 


Nov.  27. — Snowing  steadily  but  warm. 
The  family  and  myself  “dumb”  into  the 
Shevey  and  started  for  my  sister's  35 
miles  distant.  Three  miles  passed  hap¬ 
pily  ;  we  filled  up  with  gas.  We  could 
feel  it  getting  colder  even  in  the  car. 
Eight  miles  more  and  the  radiator  began 
freezing.  At  our  15-mile  point  we  stopped 
and  bought  a  box  of  liquid  “stop  it.” 
Near  the  30-mile  point  we  got  on  the 
wrong  road  and  at  eleven-thirty  we  ar¬ 
rived  safely ! 

Sister  had  a  lovely  dinner.  The  kind 
that  makes  you  want  to  eat  more  than 
you  possibly  can. 

We  had  a  lovely  time,  stayed  around 
a  while  and  then  started  for  home. 
Bought  another  box  of  “Stop  it”  and 
arrived  home  at  about  seven  o'clock. 
Found  someone  bad  been  visiting  us.  We 
don’t  know  yet  who  it  was. — “Madia.” 


Nov.  14. — When  I  got  up  this  morning 
I  saw  a  pretty  cardinal  sitting  in  the 
poplar  tree  outside  my  window.  He  was 
looking  for  .something  to  eat. 

Nov.  15. — It  has  been  very  damp  and 
foggy  here  for  about  a  week  now,  and 
dark  as  in  the  bag  (as  the  saying  goes), 
although  I  was  neyer  in  one. 

Nov.  16.— I’d  hate  to  have  Kit's  job 
today  which  is  keeping  the  turkeys  on 
the  premises.  They  just  run  off  one  time 
after  the  other,  those  holiday  birds  as 
Kit  and  I  choose  to  call  them. 

Nov.  20. — Boy !  you  should  have  seen 
the  incident  I  saw  this  morning.  Dad 
got  a  rabbit.  Gave  it  to  Jimmie  and  Tag 
to  skin.  After  they  got  it  skinned  Tag 
brought  it  into  the  house.  While  she 
was  cleaning  her  shoes  the  cat  (who  had 
been  lying  on  the  porch)  spied  the  rab¬ 
bit,  made  a  jump  and  caught  it  by  the 
paw.  Tag  had  a  hold  of  its  hind  legs 
and  pulled  with  all  her  might  and  hol¬ 
lered,  “cat!  cat!”  Then  she  got  frigh¬ 
tened  and  struck  the  cat  which  still  hung 
on.  Kit  and  mother  came  from  the 
kitchen  and  at  the  same  time  I  came  to 
the  rescue.  The  cat  was  growling  fiercely. 
“Pat.” 


Dec.  2. — Ha  !  I  am  the  ghost  of  long 
forgotten  diarist,  a  noted  one  and  _  I  am 
creeping  back  to  you.  My  cloak  of  gray 
unknowness  is  tattered  but  my  rusty  key 
still  jingles  at  my  side  and  my  note-book 
bulges  with  news.  Soon  I  will  be  amongst 
the  alumni  and  then  in  the  gray  month 
of  November  I’ll  slither  back  to  Our  Page, 
dash  a  dot,  drop  a  line  and  vanish  to  be 
heard  from  no  more. 

Ha !  Methinks  I’ve  had  a  busy  har¬ 
rowing  all  day.  While  I  was  in  the  loft 
of  the  barn  moving  the  hay  over  I  came 
across  a  glassless  window  that  overlooked 
the  barnyard,  the  scene  of  old  haunts. 
Quickly  i  decided  to  make  me  a  bed  and 
I  did  and  sat  there  on  the  sill  of  the 
glassless  window  pinning  rats  to  the 
ground.  I  got  a  big  rock — the  last  of 
many  and  hurled  it  down.  Alas!  It  was 
too  heavy  and  I  lost  my  equilibrium. 
Really,  if  the  window  hadn’t  been  there 
I  think  I  might  have  killed  the  rat  by 
falling  on  him !  Ah  well,  Rome  wasn’t 
built  in  a  minute.  Adios,  “Guess  Who.” 


Dratcn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  New  York 


_ mo _ 


The  Angel  Announces  the  Birth  of 
Christ — By  Barbara  Knowles, 
New  York 


Northern  Lights  ( Aurora  Borealis) — By 
Eli  Ilirsirnaki,  Ohio 


Holiday  Berries—By  Pearl  Wilfert  (19), 
New  York 


Do  You  Know  Me? — By  Alice  Cheio 
(18),  New  Jersey 


Christmas  Weather — By  Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Glady  MacLeod,  New  York 


Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  a 
eeipe  which  I  find  is  very  good.  I  think 
yon  will  find  it  very  good.  Here  it  is  : 

Boil  six  cups  of  white  sugar,  one  cup 
white  syrup  and  three  cups  thin  cream 
until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  when  tested  in 
cold  water.  Remove  it  from  fire,  add  one 
tablespoon  butter  and  beat  until  it  thick¬ 
ens.  Add  1  lb.  walnuts  or  hickorynuts 
and  when  nearly  ready  to  set,  pour  in 
a  buttered  pan  to  cool.  Slice  or  cut  in 
squares. — Sent  by  Elspetli  Field  (11), 
New  York. 


For  the  Last  Time 

Dear  Fellow  Workers :  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  you  by  surprise,  more  or  less! 
It  is  now  months  since  I  have  communi¬ 
cated  with  Our  Page.  Last  month’s  page 
was  the  only  one  I’ve  seen  for  a  long 
time.  I  spent  the  last  several  months  as 
a  seaman  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Had  some 
wonderful  experiences. 

This  will  be  my  last  contribution  to 
Our  Page.  I  can  still  remember  when  I 
made  my  first  contribution,  almost  seven 


years  ago.  I  am  not  leaving  Our  Page 
for  any  special  reason,  only  because  my 
time  is  up. 

Before  I  leave  I  have  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  to  make.  One  is  to  restore  the  old 
title  “Our  Page”  in  place  of  “Pen  and 
Ink,”  because  a  different  title  on  each 
page  tends  to  make  it  seem  as  if  they 
were  entirely  different.  And  hereafter, 
when  people  contribute  for  the  last  time. 
I  suggest  that  they  write  a  brief  sketch 
of  their  association  with  Our  Page,  so 
that  newer  folks  have  something  about 
their  earlier  activities. 

Through  the  long  years  that  I’ve 
worked  with  Our  Page,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  time  that  I  was  disappointed. 
With  the  kindest  wishes  for  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  I 
close,  your  friend,  Eli  Ilirsirnaki,  Ohio. 


Dear  Iva  Unger:  I  am  enclosing  a 
drawing  this  month  which  will  be  the 
last  one  I  wTill  be  able  to  send.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  turned  20,  and 
I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  think  that 
1  shall  have  to  pass  out  of  Our  Page. 
But  I  am  going  to  try  and  come  annually. 

Some  time  ago  you  wrote  me  that  if 
ever  the  time  came,  I  could  use  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  reference.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  that  offer.  I  may,  some  day, 
need  such  substantial  reference — as  one 
in  my  work  generally  does.  If  there  is 
ever  anything  I  can  do  let  me  know. 

I  will  close,  wishing  Our  Page  the 
best  of  luck  and  one  and  all  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  Prosperous  New  Year. — 
Barbara  Knowles,  Rhode  Island. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Christmas  Candle 

Set  it  in  the  southern  window. 

And  frame  it  with  evergreen. 

Trim  it  well  and  burn  it  low 
And  be  sure  then  that  it’s  seen. 

Let  its  small  beams  pierce  the  dark, 

That  clothes  the  world  without; 

Shaded  in  evergreen — a  mark 
Of  a  good  without  a  doubt. 

Let  it  stand  there  framed  all  alone, 

And  keep  the  hours  of  night; 

Watching  silently  as  did  men  of  old — 
Until  the  coming  of  the  light. 

—By  Grace  V.  Cullis  (19), 
Connecticut. 


Dreams 

As  twilight  softly  steals  over  the  hill, 

I  hear  the  lone  cry  of  a  whip-poor-will. 

In  the  swamp  the  fireflies  flit  to  and  fro. 
In  the  east  the  evening  star  hangs  low. 
The  world  is  so  quiet  with  no  sound  at  all. 
Except  the  murmur  of  the  waterfall 
Away  in  the  valley,  now  and  then 
The  chirp  of  a  katydid — evening  again  ! 

In  the  quiet  of  the  evening  I  love  to 
dream 

Of  the  ones  who  are  now  but  a  memory. 
Friends  I  once  knew — some  I  recall, 

But  the  memory  of  mother  is  dearest  of 
all, 

Why  did  she  leave  me?  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand. 

All  my  plans  have  turned  to  dust  in  my 
hand, 

Of  the  little  white  house  with  its  shut¬ 
ters  of  green. 

With  just  two  loving  occupants — mother 
and  me. 

I  turn  from  my  dreams  to  the  fireplace 
wide, 

Where  two  easy  chairs  are  placed  side  by 
side. 

How  I  wish,  instead  of  an  empty  chair 
I’d  find  mother  waiting — smiling  there ! 

— By  Iona  F.  Welker,  New  Yorker. 


Thinking 

Revenge  is.  sweet? 

Ah  !  disillusionment 
Please,  with  thy  fairy  fleet 
Leave  us  not  yet ! 

Let  not  our  spirits  rebel, 

With  strife  and  harsh  dismay; 

W  hile  there  are  fresher  levels. 
To  climb  to  day  by  day. 

Let  not  our  footsteps  pause 
t  I  util  we  reach  our  goal ; 

Until  our  hands,  clasp  hands 
Of  some  immortal  soul ! 

— By  Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


A  Practical  Fact 

Many’s  the  time  I’ve  tried  to  describe 
The  wind  and  his  many  players; 

But  the  practical  fact  comes  always  on 
top, 

It’s  air,  just  layers  and  layers. 

Many’s  the  time  that  I've  tried  to  describe 
The  beautiful  music  they  play; 

But  the  practical  fact  comes  always  on 
top, 

There’s  a  lot  of  air  moving  today. 

So  I  say  to  myself  with  a  very  firm  mind 
As  I  go  to  jump  into  my  bed ; 
Sometime  in  music  or  rhyme 

I  11  yank  that  verse  out  of  my  head  ! 

— Elizabeth  Townsend  (18). 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (13), 
Maryland 


Psst !  I  must  warn  you  against  that 
innocent  looking  problem  of  Clark  Al- 
lender’s.  The  answer  is  not  “three.”  If 
you  get  out  your  pencil  and  draw  the 
corn  rows  (10  hills  will  do),  you  will 
see  why.  And  then  do  not  forget  to  pass 
the  question  on  to  Dad,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Everybody  is  back  for  the  holidays, 
even  “Guess  Who.”  Our  new  readers 
will  be  quite  mystified,  but  most  of  us 
can  guess  quite  easily.  Barbara  Knowles 
and  Eli  Hirsimaki  are  here  to  say  good- 
by.  We  feel  rather  badly  to  lose  them. 
That. is  a  good  suggestion  about  writing 
a  letter  to  O.  P.  when  we  leave.  We  also 
have  a  letter  from  Albert  Kirk,  now  an 
Alumnus,  telling  us  that  he  is  broadcast¬ 
ing  over  the  radio  as  a  Boy  Scout  Master. 
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If  any  of  you  hear  Albert,  please  write 
O.  P.  about  it. 

I  heard  a  noted  speaker  say  recently 
that  unless  a  boy  or  girl  attained  leader¬ 
ship  of  some  sort,  education  had  failed. 
He  said  that  when  you  take  leadership 
apart,  it  proves  to  be  merely  a  disinter¬ 
ested  helpfulness.  This  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  Our  Page  work.  Talent  is  all 
very  well,  but  you  must  learn  to  give  if 
you  wish  to  get  even  a  toe-hold  in  this 
world.  To  make  yourself  needed  by  some¬ 
one,  and  then  to  let  that  someone  miss 
you,  is  the  secret  of  getting  a  start. 

I  think  that  all  of  us,  in  our  private 
thoughts,  long  for  leadership.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  attain¬ 
ing  it,  and  think  that  it  just  descends 
upon  us  as  snow  slides  off  a  roof  on 
thawing  days.  But  the  key  to  all  leader¬ 
ship  is  giving  one’s  best  to  help  along. 
You  may  think  that  this  is  easy — that 
everyone  could  have  it,  that  it  must  be 
more  complicated.  But  did  _  you  notice 
that  for  every  group  there  is  only  one 
leader?  The  smaller  the  groups,  the 
more  the  chance  for  leaders,  and  herein 
lies  the  special  virtue  of  the  small  coun¬ 
try  school.  The  groups  are  small,  there 
are  more  of  them,  and  more  chance  for 
turning  out  leaders. 

When  you  go  back  to  school,  give  this 
disinterested  helpfulness  a  fair  trial.  It 
works.  It  is  the  key  that  opens  all  the 
doors.  Our  Page  contribution  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  it. 

I  hope  we  can  have  some  really  close-to- 
liome  sketches  for  January.  These  can  be 
done  during  vacation,  and  range  from  the 
cats  drinking  milk  at  the  barn,  to  the 
funny  face  of  Whitey,  the  old  rooster. 
What  a  lot  of  copy  there  is  to  be  picked 
up  around  the  farm  yard !  I  think  our 
only  trouble  is  not  being  able  to  recognize 
the  splendid  material  that  lies  about  us. 
We  have  never  pictured  the  farmyard, 
with  its  shades  of  humor  and  whimsy, 
as  we  could  if  we  appreciated  it.  Perhaps 
only  later,  when  we  come  back  after  a 
flight  into  the  world  will  we  see  these 
things  as  they  really  are — get  the  true 
perspective. 

Here  is  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all, 
and  a  prosperous  hopeful  New  Year. 
Send  contributions  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  for  which  they  are  intended,  to 
Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Drawn  by  Silvio  J.  Bedini  (13), 
Connecticut 


“Hello  everybody !  I  wish  you  luck 
this  Christmas.  I  know  whether  you  have 
turkey,  or  goose,  or  duck,  there’ll  be  snow. 
And  as  for  the  coming  year,  aha  !  I  hope 
you  find  out  all  I  know — and  also  who  I 
am  !  Cheerio  !’’ — Pembroke  the  Terrible. 

“I  don’t  intend  to  be  tagged  and 
pigeonholed  yet,  Elizabeth  darling.  I 
must  reign  a  few  years  more,  so  I  shall 
say  ‘guess  again !’  Merry  Christmas 
everybody !” — Yiolet. 

“I've  heard  ever  so  many  congratula¬ 
tions  for  Our  Page  lately.  Many  people 
have  told  me  this:  ‘I  certainly  enjoy 
looking  at  those  pictures  the  children 
draw.’  Since  Our  Page  is  improving 
every  month,  it'll  be  perfect  some  day, 
maybe.” — Mary  Gelletly  (13),  Maryland. 

“Am  enclosing  a  poem.  I  would  like 
through  Our  Page  to  find  the  authoress 
of  the  poem  ‘Christmas  Without  Mother,’ 
as  I  would  like  a  copy.  Perhaps  if  she 
sees  this  in  print  she  will  drop  me  a 
line.” — Iona  Welker  (19),  New  York. 

“I  wonder  why  Elizabeth  Weaver 
chose  to  curse  or  compliment  me  with 
her  question  last  month?  No  doubt 
Yiolet  was  as  surprised  as  I  was.  It's 
nice  praise.  E.  W.,  for  I  like  and  admire 
Yiolet,  too.” — Jane  Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 

“How  about  admitting  a  new  contri¬ 
butor  to  Our  Page.  Although  I've  been 
a  reader  for  some  time,  I've  sort  of  lost 
courage  when  I  thought  of  sending  any¬ 
thing  in.  Every  one  of  us  in  the  family, 
which  is  seven,  enjoy  your  letters,  poems 
and  drawings.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
I  am  an  Our  Page  booster." — Devona 
Wetmore,  Pennsylvania. 

“First,  I  want  to  compliment  Florence 
Swan  on  her  poem  ‘Mountain  Camp,  a 
Rhyme  from  the  Rockies.’  O  for  the 
gift  of  writing  like  that !  From  the  above 
you  may  think  that  I  am  rather  dumb, 
not  being  able  to  write  poetry  or  draw. 
Well,  I  have  one  accomplishment  of 
which  I  am  proud.  That  is  being  able 
to  read  poetry  with  expression.  But 
that  will  not  do  for  O.  P.” — Blanche 
Gillham,  New  York. 

“  ‘Pen  and  Ink’  by  Marion  Weithorn, 
is  very  original  and  cleverly  done.  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  letters  from  North  Dakota,  and 
would  like  to  hear  anything  about  the 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  Sometimes  1  would 
like  to  contribute  more  to  O.  P.,  but  I 
never  seem  to  get  more  than  one  draw¬ 
ing  finished.  I  wish  we  had  snow  like 
those  two  children  in  the  last  one  (en¬ 
closed)  are  wading  through.”  —  Pearl 
Wilfert  (19),  New  York. 

“I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  thought  some 
other  little  girl  would  write  to  me.  I  am 
small  for  my  age.  I  like  to  sew  and  bake 
and  help  mother.  I  have  two  brothers. 
Sometimes  I  play  marbles  with  them. 
Just  now  I’m  making  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents.  One  of  them  is  an  apron." — Norma 
Hamann  (9),  New  Jersey. 


The  RURAL 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 
New  York 


At  Lake  Louise 

See  those  mountains,  snow-capped, 

Those  glowering  kings  so  mighty; 

And  those  beyond — azure-wrapped 
By  distance  and  the  sky — 

Blue,  undimmed  by  cloud  on  high. 

In  Glacier  Lake  below,  deep  and  clean, 
Are  mirrored  reflections,  dull-glazed, 

Of  heights  beyond,  softly  seen — 

Those  sloping  hills  on  either  side 
As  sentries,  by  a  gate,  abide. 

That  pinewood,  deep  green, 

A  safe  protection,  as  a  screen 
For  deer  and  bear  from  hunter  keen; 

’Tis  too  the  woodsman’s  home;  his 
store 

Provided  there ;  his  guide  is  Nature’s 
lore. 

Lonesome  beauty,  at  a  cast, 

Set  at  view  there,  by  God; 

For  him  who  seeks  at  last 

His  God.  through  love  like  this, 

Will  find  his  road  to  bliss. 

— Jackson  B.  Moody  (15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Betty  Dickinson  (14), 
New  York 


How  We  Spend  Christmas 

With  the  coming  of  December  we  be¬ 
gin  our  preparations  for  one  of  the  most 
delightful  holidays  of  the  year — Christ¬ 
mas.  By  the  first  few  days  of  the  month 
Christmas  lists  have  been  made  by  the 
disillusioned,  and  letters  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  two  younger  members  of  the 
family. 

Mysterious  packages  are  rushed  or 
smuggled  into  the  house  and  carried 
quickly  to  some  room  upstairs,  to  be 
wrapped  and  tagged  festively  behind  a 
locked  and  guarded  door. 

The  Christmas  cards  begin  to  arrive, 
and  we  set  them  on  the  ledge  above  the 
wainscoting  in  the  dining-room.  Though 
the  room  is  large,  such  an  abundance  of 
cards  arrives  that  the  latest  ones  are 
stacked  on  the  buffet. 

The  week  before  Christmas.  Mother, 
Muriel  and  I  begin  making  the  Christmas 
candy.  Fondants  and  caramels,  chocolate 
fudge  and  divinity,  penoche  and  taffy, 
glace  fruits  and  nuts,  French  creams  and 
stuffed  dates  and  figs,  and  other  goodies 
are  packed  in  the  boxes,  one  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  and  some  of  our 
relatives.  . 

The  day  before  Christmas,  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  is  brought  in  and  set  up,  a  huge, 
beautiful  evergreen  that  fills  the  house 
with  its  spicy  odor.  My  sister  and  my 
two  brothers  and  I  proceed  to  trim  it. 
It  is  garlanded  with  silver  tinsel,  hung 
with  glittering  “icicles”  and  glowing,  col¬ 
ored  balls,  and  with  tiny  colored  lights 
adorning  the  branches.  The  silver  star, 
which  no  one  but  daddy  is  tall  enough 
to  fasten  on,  sparkles  and  glows  on  the 
topmost  branch. 

With  the  coming  of  darkness  we  hang 
up  our  stockings  and  bring  down  our 
gifts,  each  person  trying  to  guess  what 
the  other  one  has  for  him  by  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  package.  These  are  piled 
at  the  foot  of  the  evergreen,  hidden  in 
its  branches,  or  stuffed  into  the  stockings. 
While  we  are  singing  carols,  grandma 
and  grandpa  and  Rand  arrive,  cold  and 
rosy-cheeked  from  driving  so  far  in  the 
snow.  More  mysterious  packages  are 
brought  in,  and  we  notice  that  the  huge 
wreath  of  hemlock  and  holly  hung  on 
the  front  door  is  daintily  frosted  with 
snow. 

We  go  to  bed.  and  lie  awake  half  the 
night  anticipating  tomorrow's  pleasures. 
Oh.  the  incredible  joy  of  it  all ! 

The  first  one  awake,  on  Christmas 
morning,  yells  “Merry  Christmas”  as 
loudly  as  he  or  she  can.  and  rushes  to 
get  dressed.  Our  clothes  have  been  laid 
out  with  careful  precision  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  so  in  two  or  three  minutes  we 
are  gathered  impatiently  in  the  hall,  wait- 
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ing  for  mamma  and  daddy,  grandma  and 
grandpa,  to  get  dressed.  When  they  come 
out  of  their  rooms  there  is  a  great 
jingling  of  sleighbells,  and  we  all  rush 
downstairs  to  the  living-room.  First  our 
stockings,  all  bulged  out  of  shape  by  the 
abundance  of  packages,  then  the  gifts 
that  cover  the  floor  around  the  tree.  I 
presume  the  older  folks  hear  our  cries 
and  shouts  of  joy,  thanks,  and  pleasure, 
but  we're  too  busy  and  excited. 

At  last  the  gifts  are  all  unwrapped, 
and  the  floor  is  knee-deep  in  tissue  paper. 
We  pick  this  up  and  carry  it  away,  then 
go  to  eat  a  little  of  the  abundant  Christ¬ 
mas  breakfast. 

1  could  go  on  forever,  but  time  flies, 
and  so  my  letter  ends,  and  I  wish  you  all 
a  Merry,  Merry  Christmas ! — Jane  E. 
Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 


The  Bird  Song 

Why  do  you  sing,  little  bird? 

And  wouldn’t  you  rather  be  free? 

The  little  bird  cocked  his  head  on  the  side 
And  warbled  a  poem  for  me. 

When  I  first  went  into  a  cage 
And  saw  that  I  couldn’t  fly, 

I  felt  so  shut  up  I  couldn’t  sing, 

And  longed  for  the  open  sky. 

Every  day  was  long  and  weary 
And  my  lonesome  feeling  grew, 

Until  one  day  it  occurred  to  me 
That  the  cage  was  lonely,  too ! 

This  strange  thought  startled  me  so, 

It  surprised  a  song  from  me — 

My  little  cage  swung  on  its  gilded  chain 
And  danced  in  sheer  ecstasy. 

This  song  sounded  sweet  to  me, 

And  made  me  feel  happy  and  gay, 

Bo  I  warbled  and  trilled  to  my  lonesome 
cage, 

And  that’s  why  I'm  singing  today. 

— Frances  Churchman  (16),  Long 

Island. 


CONTRIBUTORS  UNDER  12 
A  Toy  Drum’s  Wish 

I  was  in  Santa’s  workshop  long  before 
any  of  the  other  drums  were  made.  After 
Santa  finished  me,  he  put  me  on  a  bench 
with  some  other  toys.  Every  day  more 
toys  were  added  to  our  crowd.  We  had 
happy  times  together  as  every  day 
brought  us  nearer  to  the  time  when  we 
would  have  to  part.  One  day  Santa  made 
another  drum  and  he  put  this  on  the 
bench  with  the  rest  of  us.  This  drum  Avas 
not  the  same  color  as  I  Avas.  He  Avas 
red  trimmed  Avith  blue,  and  I  Avas  yellow 
trimmed  with  red.  This  was  about  two 
weeks  before  Christmas  as  far  as  I  could 
reckon. 

At  last  it  Avas  Christmas  Eve  and 
Santa  came  into  his  workshop  dressed  in 
fur  from  his  head  to  his  toe,  for  his  long 
ride  ahead  of  him.  He  had  his  empty 
pack  over  his  shoulder.  He  started  to 
pack  the  toys.  At  last  he  came  to  me, 
although  I  thought  the  time  Avould  never 
come.  As  he  picked  me  up  he  said,  “Ah  ! 
what  a  beauty.”  This  made  me  feel 
proud.  He  finished  packing  his  bag,  then 
tossed  it  over  his  shoulder. 

Santa’s  reindeer  were  all  hitched  and 
impatient  to  be  off.  He  put  his  pack  in 
the  sleigh,  tucked  a  heavy  fur  robe 
around  him  and  started  out.  Away  Ave 
Ave n t  like  the  wind  and  such  a  merry 
tune  as  the  sleighbells  made.  Santa  made 
his  first  stop  and  then  the  second  and 
so  on.  At  last  he  came  to  a  house  that 
had  pine  trees  around  it.  He  stopped, 
got  out  and  took  his  pack.  When  he 
saw  that  a  little  boy  lived  here  he  thought 
of  me  and  taking  me,  from  his  pack, 
put  me  in  the  stocking  with  a  Avliistle, 
a  top,  an  orange,  and  some  candy.  Then 
Santa  Avent  out  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
I  waited  patiently  until  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  heard  foot¬ 
steps.  It  Avas  Bobby,  for  that  Avas  his 
name.  When  he  ‘saw  me  he  was  over¬ 
joyed.  I  had  Avished  to  make  some  little 
boy  happy  on  Christmas  morn.  Now  1 
had  my  Avish. — A.  Gertrude  Lehman  (10), 
New  York. 


ny  flock 

Drawn  by  Hedwig  Stoss  (11), 
Neiv  Jersey 


This  is  my  flock  of  four  chickens.  One 
hen  called  Dasie,  and  here  are  three 
little  ones.  They  are  near  our  old  car 
which  don’t  run  any  more.  Lucie  is 
eating  mash,  Eddie  and  Bessie  have  leg 
bands  on. 

I  am  eleven  years  of  age  and  in  the 
sixth  grade.  I  never  had  drawing  lessons. 


If  I  did,  perhaps  I  could  make  a  better 
hen. — Hedwig  Stoss,  New  Jersey. 


White  Sheep 

White  sheep,  whife  sheep, 

On  a  blue  hill, 

When  the  wind  stops 
Yrou  all  stand  still. 

You  walk  far  away 
When  the  winds  Moav  ; 

White  sheep,  Avhite  sheep, 

Where  do  you  go? 

— By  Sheila  Thompson  (10),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Mildred  A.  Ruzicka  (10), 


Our  Page 

Our  Page  is  a  beauty 
And  it’s  clearly  our  duty 
To  place  it  on  a  pedestal 
So  high  it  cannot  fall. 

We  can  do  it  if  Ave  strive  to, 

For  the  fact  Ave  are  alive  to, 

We  can  help  it  groAV,  and  thrive,  too, 
If  we  hearken  to  the  call. 

We’ll  read  it  in  December, 

October  and  November, 

In  June,  July  and  August 
And  in  January,  too. 

In  September  and  the  gay  time, 
February  and  the  play  time, 

April,  March  and  in  the  Maytime, 
We'll  peruse  it  through  and  through. 

Then  let  us  work  together 
In  any  kind  of  Aveatlier 
To  weave  a  Avreath  of  Friendship 
That  Avill  ring  as  true  as  steel. 

Let  each  toiler  sheath  the  saber, 

That  endangers  Avealth  and  labor, 

So  that  each  can  help  the  other, 

With  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
_ — Ellen  S.  Pulis  (15), 


JUd. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Wood, 

West  Virginia 
Grandma’s  Rocking  Chair 

Grandma  sits  in  a  rocking  chair, 

That  squeaks,  and  squeaks,  and  squeaks. 
Perhaps  to  her  it’s  music, 

Or  perhaps  to  her  it  speaks 
Of  other  days  gone  by. 

When  Tom  and  Ned  Avere  tiny, 

She  rocked  them  in  this  rocking  chair, 
But  then  ’tAvas  neAV  and  shiny. 

She  sang  to  them,  SAveet  lullabies 
Of  Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod — 

And  soon  they’d  close  their  baby  eyes 
And  sleep  in  care  of  God. 

Noav  Tom  and  Ned  are  groAvn-up  men. 
And  each  has  a  tiny  tot 
Who  nestles  close  in  Grandma’s  arms. 
While  she  rocks,  and  rocks,  and  rocks, 
— By  Fanchion  Delmar  (16), 
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Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  Avith  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  can  be  sent  under 
the  same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Bernardine  Barnes  (14).  Connecticut:  Olga 
Learn.  Pennsylvania;  Claris  RoAvley,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  Mary  Pardington.  NeAV  York:  Martha 
Button.  Noav  York:  Marjorie  McA'e.v  (15),  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  Lilian  Maaseh  (IS),  NeAV  York;  Alice 
Hostalek  (13),  NeAV  York;  Frances  Ellison  (10), 
AVisconsin. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Changing  Times. — It  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  taffeta  petticoats  back 
again,  and  frilled  at  that.  They  are  ac¬ 
tual  petticoats  drawn  in  at  the  waist, 
which  come  in  pale  changeable  taffeta, 
as  well  as  black  and  white.  These  petti¬ 
coats  are  for  wear  with  the  voluminous 
evening  frocks.  We  see  slips  with  frills 
of  the  material  or  of  lace.  \\  e  have  also 
seen  some  flounced  nightgowns,  which 
were  amusing,  but  not  practical.  The 
prevailing  tendency  is  towards  more  elabo¬ 
ration  in  trimming  and  outline.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  season  for  frugal  buyers, 
for  prices  are  much  lower  than  last  year, 
in  many  lines.  Fur  coats  are  especially 
reduced.  For  several  years  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  prices  entirely  too  high,  in  many 
furs,  but  the  cut  this  Winter  is  surprising. 
We  notice  that  many  of  the  handsome 
coats  have  a  large  shawl  collar  of  the 
same  fur,  instead  of  contrasting  collar 
and  cuffs.  The  furriers  say  that  the  soft 
fur  of  the  collar  mats  and  shows  wear 
very  quickly,  and  thus  gives  the  whole 
coat  a  worn  appearance,  whereas  a  collar 
of  the  same  fur  as  the  coat  will  give 
better  wear. 

Lingerie  Farrics  for  Juveniles. — 
More  and  more  the  children’s  clothes 
show  the  use  of  wash  goods,  for  they  wear 
heavy  coats  and  leggings  outside,  and 
need  wash  garments  in  our  warm  houses. 
In  the  picture  the  little  boy  at  the  left 
has  a  suit  of  blue  cotton  broadcloth, 
which  was  given  a  pretty  offset  by  the 
use  of  an  inverted  pleat  on  each  side, 
of  the  front  of  the  blouse,  with  white 
linen  buttons  and  white  buttonholes  down 
each  pleat.  The  real  fastening  was  under 
one  of  these  pleats.  There  was  a  round 
white  collar,  and  the  short  sleeyes  were 
trimmed  down  the  upper  side  with  simi¬ 
lar  buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  little 
shorts  buttoned  up  over  the  waist  in  shal¬ 
low  scallops.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
suit  that  could  not  be  copied  by  a  clever 
home  dressmaker,  but  it  was  displayed  m 
a  fashionable  specialty  shop,  and  was  not 
cheap. 

The  little  girl  next  .shows  a  pink 
dimity  dress  trimmed  with  tucked  bands 
and  Valenciennes  lace.  In  the  model 
seen  it  was  “real”  lace  and  hand  sewing, 
which  added  considerably  to  the  price. 
The  banding  of  narrow  perpendicular 
tucks  is  a  revival  from  many  years 
ago,  but  makes  a  very  pretty  trimming. 
The  tucking  was  of  the  pink  dimity,  and 
it  edged  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and 
formed  a  yoke  at  the  top  and  over  the 
shoulders.  Both  insertion  and  edging 
were  used.  Little  puffed  .sleeves  were  set 
into  the  tucked  yoke. 

The  little  dress  in  the  center  was  orchid 
batiste  bound  with  white.  The  bottom 
of  the  skirt  was  cut  in  scallops,  and 
these  were  bound,  with  the  binding  going 
up  over  the  edge  as  a  finish  for  each 
scallop.  The  front  formed  a  panel  that 
went  up  to  the  collar,  while  at  back 
and  sides  the  skirt  was  shirred  and 
.seamed  to  the  waist  with  a  white  piping. 
The  round  collar  was  bound  in  scallops, 
and  a  pretty  effect  was  given  by  a  lacing 
of  the  binding  which  was  passed  through 
eyelets  up  the  front  of  the  bodice.  This 
suggested  a  little  peasant  dress,  and  was 
very  dainty. 

A  Medieval  Outline. — The  dress  at 
the  right,  show.s  the  medieval  outline 
that  disputes  jilace  with  the  flowing  Gre¬ 
cian  robes  and  the  full  and  frilly  remi¬ 
niscences  of  thirty  years  ago.  This  was 
a  dress  of  French  biege  crepe  de  chine. 
Its  marked  features  were  the  flowing 
sleeves  set  into  large  armholes,  and  the 
lapel  closing  at  one  side.  The  sleeves 
were  edged  with  bands  of  brown  fur, 
and  there  was  no  other  trimming  except 
a  large  brown  button,  and  a  line  of 
stitching  that  finished  neck  and  edge  of 
closing.  A  rather  unusual  girdle  was 
made  of  folds  of  the  material  braided 
together,  this  girdle  being  looped  in 
front,  the  ends  falling  down  to  the  knees. 
The  skirt  was  of  course  flared.  We  have 
seen  these  braided  girdles  and  belts  on  a 
number  of  dre.sses,  and  the  effect  is  very 
pretty.  This  was  described  as  a  Russian 
girdle.  In  this  model  the  skirt  was 
seamed  on  to  the  waist ;  there  are  few, 
if  any,  of  the  new  models  that  have  skirt 
and  waist  in  one,  as  formerly,  for  belting 
in  does  not  give  the  proper  outline. 

Another  Jersey  Dress.  —  The  jersey 
dress  shown  at  the  right  was  solid  brown 
combined  with  striped  jersey  of  brown 
and  fawn.  The  pleated  skirt  had  a  bias 
yoke  of  the  striped  material,  and  there 
was  a  little  bolero  with  sleeves,  this  also 
made  of  the  striped  material  on  the  bias, 
showing  a  brown  underblouse.  Jersey  re¬ 
mains  popular,  but  in  sportswear  we  see 
a  good  many  of  the  knitted  materials. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Two  colors 
prominent  in  gowns  for  southern  wear 
are  ripe  olive  and  French  beige.  Ripe 
olive  is  a  very  pale  yellowish  green : 
French  beige  has  a  more  pinkish  tone 
than  most  shades  of  beige. 

Shoes  for  street  and  daytime  wear  now 
feature  Cuban  heels,  the  very  high  peg 
heels  being  reserved  for  evening  wear. 

Close  little  sleeveless  jackets,  knitted, 
crocheted  or  quilted  to  be  worn  under 
the  coat,  were  known  40  years  ago  as 
“hug-me-tights.”  Now  we  see  a  modern 
version  of  the  same  garment  under  the 
same  name.  One  of  the  large  stores 
features  *‘hug-me-tights”  of  velvet  with 


a  quilted  satin  lining.  They  are  like 
snug-fitting  bolero  jackets,  with  a  tie 
of  the  material,  very  smart  and  jaunty. 
The  price  was  .$7.94. 

All  the  shops  are  specially  featuring 
“lounging  pajamas”  of  the  most  elaborate 
type.  They  are  not  masculine  garments 
in  spite  of  the  trousers,  for  they  are  made 
of  gorgeous  silks  and  velvets,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  lace  or  embroidery.  They 
look  like  the  theatrical  garments  of  an 
oriental  harem,  but  evidently  plenty  of 
women  buy  them,  for  they  are  increasingly 
shown  by  the  shops. 

Two-piece  .silk  dresses  are  appearing 
again,  in  misses’  sizes.  One  style  seen 
in  dark  colors  consisted  of  a  pleated  skirt 
stitched  part  way  down  and  a  square¬ 
necked  overblouse  having  the  neck  and 
wrists  outlined  with  crystal  baguettes 
which  gave  the  effect  of  a  .square  neck¬ 
lace  and  bracelets. 

Printed  silks  are  now  offered  as 
“Winter  prints,”  usually  dark  grounds 
with  bright  or  light  printing. 

The  “gipsy  handkerchief”  knotted  at 
one  side  of  the  neck  is  seen  among  new 
neck  trimming.  A  great  many  of  the  new 
silk  dresses  have  narrow  girdles  tied  in  a 
bow  at  one  side. 

Among  young  girls’  silk  dresses  are  gay 
plaids  and  checks,  often  trimmed  with 
narrow  pleatings  of  a  solid  color.  Pep- 
lums  are  much  in  style  for  the  younger 
generation. 

At  all  the  big  football  games  lapin 
coats  in  light  beige  shades  were  favorites 
with  young  girls,  usually  the  short  sports 
coats  worn  with  heavy  tweed  or  knitted 
skirts  and  felt  hats  or  knitted  turbans 
matching  the  skirt.  Green  was  greatly 


eat  less  being  made  up  for  in  the  averages 
by  those  who  eat  more.  When,  if  ever, 
we  get  some  reliable  statistics  about 
statistics  we  shall  probably  become  less 
overawed  by  that  supposedly  last  word 
in  the  argument  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  those  of  us  who  are  not  continuously 
engaged  in  hard  physical  labor  would 
benefit  by  cutting  down  our  sugar  ration 
and  substituting  a  home  grown  sweet  of 
such  satisfying  potency  that  we  are  not 
tempted  to  eat  far  beyond  our  needs. 

Before  cane  sugar  was  known,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  an 
eloquent  description  of  abundance  and 
comfort.  “Sweeter  also  than  honey  and 
the  droppings  of  the  honey  comb”  was 
the  ancient  Psalmist's  conception  of  the 
ultimate  in  delicious  flavor  and  he  may 
also  have  been  the  author,  after  a  Sunday 
dinner  at  some  neighbor’s,  of  the  proverb 
“The  full  soul  loatheth  the  honeycomb.” 
If  we  find,  however,  that  its  very  sweet¬ 
ness  keeps  us  from  eating  as  much  honey 
as  we  should  sugar,  so  much  the  better ; 
we  have  profited  in  both  health  and 
pocketbook.  If  we  find,  too,  that  we  may 
stoically  disregard  the  rearguard  of  the 
hives  when  working  about  the  bees,  we 
may  be  able,  not  only  to  supply  the 
family  table  from  a  skep  or  two  of  three- 
banded  Italian  workers  by  the  garden 
fence  but  ultimately  to  start  a  bank 
account  from  the  product  of  those  skeps 
expanded  into  an  apiary.  In  any  event, 
the  most  of  us  have  neighbors  who  will¬ 
ingly  divide  the  spoils  of  their  hives 


Styles  Seen  in  Winter  Shops 


in  favor  for  the  skirts  and  hats,  though 
all  shades  of  brown  were  worn. 

At  an  entertainment  given  in  New 
York  for  children  belonging  to  some  of 
the  very  well-known  families  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  few  of  the  little  girls  wore 
fur-trimmed  coats.  They  wore  coats  of 
heavy  bright-colored  woolens,  usually  with 
scarf  collars  and  hats  to  match.  Most 
of  the  little  girls  wore  frocks  of  fine 
cotton. 

Many  of  the  dinner  and  evening  dresses 
are  accompanied  by  a  little  jacket  hav¬ 
ing  long  sleeves  banded  with  fur. 

Full-length  leather  coats,  red,  black, 
blue,  green  or  brown,  were  seen  in  sizes 
up  to  40-in.  bust  measure  for  $19.75. 

The  fabrics  for  southern  wear  are 
seen  before  Christmas,  and  apart  from 
purely  holiday  goods  we  see  more  Spring 
than  Winter  clothes.  We  are  told  that 
gingham  is  to  be  featured  for  sports  wear, 
and  there  are  all  sorts  of  fancy  linens, 
plaided,  striped  and  nubbed.  In  plain 
dress  linens  the  favorite  tints  are  white, 
apricot  and  green.  The  gaudy  plaids  and 
stripes  are  used  in  beach  pajamas.  It  is 
predicted  that  peacock  blue  linen  will  be 
a  great  favorite  in  sports  wear. 

Crisp  organdie  petticoats  are  used  un¬ 
der  chiffon  dresses,  to  give  the  proper 
fullness. 

There  is  a  general  trade  opinion  that 
cotton  will  be  worn  more  than  ever  next 
season,  and  new  voiles  are  as  fine  as  chif¬ 
fon,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  that 
fabric.  Both  colors  and  patterns  are  un¬ 
usually  attractive. 


Honey,  Both  Food  and 
Medicine 

The  cheapness  of  cane  sugar  in  late 
years  has  done  much  to  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  from  a  much  older  sweet,  superior 
in  many  respects  to  that  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  product  that  has  been  so 
abundant  and  low  in  price  as.  to  have 
turned  us  into  a  nation  of  sugar  eaters 
and  made  obesity  a  popular  topic  of 
conversation.  Statistics  tell  us  that  we 
consume  in  one  way  or  another  120 
pounds  of  sugar  each  yearly,  those  who 


with  us  for  a  very  reasonable  considera¬ 
tion,  thus  benefiting  both  parties  to  the 
transaction. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  food 
value  of  honey,  it  was  valuable  in  the 
flowers  from  which  it  was  taken  and 
the  bees  increased  that  value  when  they 
allowed  it  to  undergo  desirable  changes 
in  their  honey  sacs  and  the  combs  where 
it  was  stored  for  ripening.  Honey  ranks 
high  in  food  value  among  the  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  the  carbohydrates  that  we 
eat  supply  the  bulk  of  the  heat  and 
energy  needed  to  carry  on  our  body 
functions.  We  hear  so  much  about  pro¬ 
teins  nowadays  when  our  cooks  have 
turned  chemists  that  we  are  likely  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  play  second 
fiddle  to  carbohydrates  after  all.  It  is 
true  that  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  in 
our  foods  becomes  stored  as  fat  in  our 
bodies,  but  fat  is  stored-up  energy  that 
may  be  used  by  the  body  if  outside 
supplies  fail.  If  we  should  become  lost 
in  the  woods  and  forced  to  go  without 
food  for  days,  until  a  rescuing  party 
could  find  us,  we  should  be  thankful  for 
that  reserve  of  energy.  Let  those  who 
point  a  deriding  finger  at  that  fat  among 
us  ponder  that.  They  may  become  lost 
in  the  woods  some  day. 

If  you  are  curious  to  know  the  actual 
food  value  of  honey  in  definite  figures,  it 
is  close  to  1,500  calories  per  pound.  That 
makes  3,000  calories  in  two  pounds  and — 
but  why  go  on ;  anybody  can  figure  that, 
with  one  full  pound  section  of  honey  in 
the  pantry,  he  is  at  least  1,500  calories 
away  from  starvation,  and  the  fact  that 
the  honey  contains  scarcely  one  half  of 
one  per  cent  of  protein  needn’t  worry 
him.  One  can  get  protein  from  well  cured 
Alfalfa  hay  and  plenty  of  other  sources. 
Honey  is  over  80  per  cent  carbohydrate 
in  composition,  and,  for  an  intake  of  a 


Drawn  ljy  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
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100  calorie  portion  of  food,  you  need  eat 
but  31  grams  of  it.  These  are  official 
figures,  taken  from  tables  compiled  to 
teach  us  what  to  eat  and  how,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  kept  by  the  side  of  the  plate 
under  the  salt  cellar.  It  isn’t  worth  while 
to  try  to  remember  all  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  honey  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  it 
contains  lime,  magnesium,  potash,  soda, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  sulphur  and  iron, 
all  elements  of  a  well  rounded  body  and 
lree  gifts  of  nature.  Now  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  are  being  discovered  from  time 
to  time ;  when  and  if  a  now  unknown 
element  is  brought  to  light,  it  may  be 
confidently  looked  for  in  honey,  nature’s 
food.  Honey  is  easily  digested,  as  nu¬ 
tritious  as  it  is  tantalizing  in  anticipation 
and  delightful  in  realization,  and,  more 
than  these,  in  its  methods  of  gathering 
and  storing,  an  outstanding  illustration 
of  those  wonderful  things  that  make  our 
world  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  mar¬ 
vels. 

Another,  though  not  very  important, 
use  of  honey  is  in  medicine.  In  other 
times,  when  manufacturing  pharmacists 
had  not  so  well  learned  to  camouflage 
wormwood  and  gall  by  a  thin  coat  of 
sugar  and  chocolate,  honey  enabled  many 
bitter  doses  to  get  by  the  outside  guards 
of  the  stomach  and  reach  that  organ  in  all 
their  malignancy.  It  was  called  a  vehicle 
and  carried  safely  what,  on  their  own 
feet,  could  never  have  passed  those  taste 
bulbs  which  physiologists  say  are  located 
at  the  back  of  the  tongue.  It  is  our 
natural  instinct-  to  dislike  most  what  is 
best  for  us,  particularly  in  matters  of 
health.  Honey  has  done  much  to  combat 
this  weakness  of  the  natural  man  and 
enable  the  doctor  to  be  received  with 
resignation,  if  not  with  enthusiasm.  It 
has  some  medicinal  effect  in  itself,  how¬ 
ever.  It  is  soothing  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  throat  and  stimulates  them 
to  pour  out  their  secretions,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  discomfort  there.  It  may  be  taken 
clear  or  used  in  water  as  a  soothing 
gargle,  in  either  case  doing  good,  rather 
than  harm,  if  swallowed.  m.  b.  d. 


Cream  Cookies 

One  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  cup  butter, 
two  cups  white  sugar,  two  eggs,  one 
teaspoon  of  soda.  Sift  the  soda  with  mix ; 
use  flour  enough  to  roll  thin.  mrs.  j.  t. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


“According  to  the  Cow” 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK 

In  1923,  when  the  National  Dairy 
Show  was  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  big  attraction  was  the  assemblage 
of  famous  Jerseys.  In  that  group  of  11 
famous  cows  was  included  the  world’s 
champion  Jersey  cow,  Darlings’  Jolly 
Lassie,  whose  buterfat  record  was  1,- 
141.28  lbs.  She  was  shown  and  owned 
by  Mr.  Pickard  of  Oregon.  This  cow 
was  by  no  means  the  first  champion  Jer¬ 
sey  Mr.  Pickard  had  produced.  From 
early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night 
there  was  always  a  crowd  around  this 
four-year-old  cow,  and  Mr.  Pickard 
could  always  be  found  in  its  center  en¬ 
gaged  in  animated  conversation  with  the 
interested  spectators.  I  asked  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ard  what  question  was  most  frequently 
asked.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
he  replied :  “The  question  which  I  get 
10  times  more  frequently  than  any  other 
is,  ‘IIow  do  you  feed  your  cows?’  I  heard 
this  question  asked  repeatedly,”  Mr. 
Pickard’s  invariable  reply  was,  “I  feed 
my  cows  according  to  the  cow.”  Then  he 
would  explain  it  this  way : 

If  he  had  a  cow  on  test,  or  even  if  she 
were  not  on  test,  and  he  noticed  that  she 
was  inclined  to  fleshen  up  a  bit.  he 
raised  her  protein,  increasing  both  the 
cottonseed  and  linseed  meal,  in  her  con¬ 
centrates.  Total  concentrates  might  be 
slightly  decreased,  and  the  nitrogenous 
dry  roughage  slightly  increased.  Any 
such  changes  were  slight  and  gradually 
made.  If,  on  the  other  hand  she  was  a 
cow  inclined  to  thin  down,  putting  her 
weight  right  into  the  pail,  it  showed  she 
would  have  to  be  built  up  to  sustain  her 
production  for  a  yearly  test.  In  this 
case  the  protein  was  decreased,  and  the 
carbohydrates  increased,  usually  by  the 
addition  of  more  corn  to  the  concentrate 
ration.  He  had  found  it  to  be  a  good 
rule  to  feed  somewhere  around  1  lb.  of 
dry  roughage,  preferably  Alfalfa  hay, 
and  approximately  3  lbs.  of  good  quality 
corn  silage,  daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight. 
Then  in  addition  he  fed  enough  concen¬ 
trates,  in  the  manner  just  suggested,  to 
meet  the  cow’s  requirements.  This  con¬ 
forms  closely  to  the  Morrison  Standard. 

Easier  said  than  done  perhaps,  but, 
the  fact  remains  that  practically  all  good 
records  have  been  made  only  when  the 
feeding  system  used  conformed,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  recog¬ 
nized  requirements.  It  may  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  check  and  balance  each  cow’s  in¬ 
dividual  and  dairy  ration,  but  the  experi¬ 
enced  herdsman  carefully  observes  his 
cows  and  feeds  according  to  each  cow's 
individual  requirements.  In  spite  of  the 


day  record  of  31.610.6  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
1,218.59  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Her  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  consisted  of  the  following 
feeds :  100  lbs.  of  hominy,  300  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  of  dried  distillers’  grains,  100  lbs.  of 
linseed  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  50 
lbs.  of  gluten,  and  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal.  This  mixture  contains  16.2  per 
cent  digestible  crude  protein  and  57.7  per 
cent  digestible  carbohydrates  and1  fat. 
This  grain  mixture  was  fed  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  to  each  3.4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily.  During  the  365-day  test  she  con¬ 
sumed  9,327  lbs.  of  this  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture;  in  addition  she  consumed  5,475 


ence  of  the  plan.  The  North  Dakota 
Station  has  issued  the  following  detailed 
statement  about  this  matter : 

Milking  cows  require  about  13  gallons 
of  water  daily,  and  high-producing  cows 
even  more.  The  production  of  many  cows 
is  frequently  reduced  in  Winter  merely 
because  they  are  not  usually  allowed  to 
have  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water  at  a 
satisfactory  temperature  at  all  times. 
Among  farm  animals,  dairy  cows  require 
the  largest  amount  of  water  because  it 
forms  87  per  cent  of  the  milk  they  yield. 
It  has  been  found  that  cows  in  milk  drink 
four  times  as  much  water  as  when  they 
are  dry.  A  number  of  South  Dakota 
dairymen  have  found  it  profitable  to  in¬ 
stall  water  bowls  or  drinking  cups  in  the 
dairy  barn,  allowing  the  cows  to  drink 
at  any  time  while  they  are  stanchioned  in 
the  barn. 

In  tests  at  Iowa  State  College,  it  was 
found  that  cows  watered  in  drinking 
cups  consumed  18  per  cent  more  water, 
and  produced  6  per  cent  more  milk  and 
12  per  cent  more  butterfat  than  did  the 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  same  good  breed  and  type  of  cattle  that  they 
when  many  called  them  Duvliams  ov  lyolled  D uvh ams.  Craudad  s  ^l\ed 
usually  carried  a  predominance  of  the  blood  of  this  deep-milking  1  1 


lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay,  730  lbs.  of  molasses, 
10,950  lbs.  of  corn  silage,  4.3S0  lbs.  of 
dried  beet  pulp  and  8,100  lbs.  of  beets. 
These  total  combined  feeds  contained  2,- 
492.8  lbs.  of  digestible  crude  protein, 
and  13,337.5  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat,  which  gives  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1  to  5.36. 

Her  average  daily  production  was  S6.6 
lbs.  of  milk,  which  had  a  fat  content  of 
3.84  per  cent.  Her  average  live  weight 
was  1,765  lbs.  Based  on  these  two,  her 
daily  requirements  according  to  the  Mor¬ 
rison  standard  were  6.73  for  protein  and 
for  total  digestible  nutrients  was  42.87. 
Based  on  the  figures  quoted  she  was  ac¬ 
tually  fed  6.83  protein  and  43.64  total 
digestible  nutrients,  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1  to  5.39.  Her  live  weight  was 
the  same  at  the  close  as  at  the  start.  She 
carried  a  calf  174  days. 

Big  cows,  if  they  are  high  producers, 
are  big  eaters.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  consume  large  quantities  of 
feed  to  maintain  their  body  weight,  nour¬ 
ish  the  developing  calf  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
that  is  fairly  high  in  fat  content.  Grand- 
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cows  which  were  watered  twice  daily  in 
an  outside  tank.  It  was  also  discovered 
that  the  cows  inside  took  an  average  of 
10  drinks  per  day,  that  they  consumed 
63  per  cent  of  the  daily  water_  consump¬ 
tion  after  5  1’.  INI.,  and  before  5  A.  M.  of 
each  day,  and  that  their  appetites  were 
improved. 

A  South  Dakota  farmer  installed  a  wa¬ 
ter  system  for  his  dairy  herd  at  a  cost  of 
$100.  The  system  includes  a  storage  tank 
of  600  gallons  capacity,  11  drinking  cups, 
piping  to  carry  the  water  from  the  well 
outside  to  the  storage  tank  in  the  barn, 
and  piping  to  distribute  the  water  from 
the  storage  tank  to  the  individual  cups. 
He  suspended  the  storage  tank  from  the 
joists  at  the  ceiling  above  the  cows  be¬ 
tween  the  stanchion  line  and  the  gutter. 
He  found  that  the  use  of  his  water  sys¬ 
tem  resulted  in  greater  consumption  of 
water,  in  increased  milk  production,  in 
greater  conveniences  in  supplying  water 
to  the  herd  and  in  a  saving  of  labor. 

Drinking  cups  will  not  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  unless  the  barn  can  be  kept  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  to  keep  the  temperature 
above  the  freezing  point  most  of  the  time. 
If  no  water  pressure  system  is  available 
on  the  farm  it  is  possible  to  place  a  stor¬ 
age  tank  in  the  barn  just  below  the  ceil¬ 
ing  or  just  above  it  in  the  haymow.  Many 
farmers  use  the  following  system  to  pump 
the  water  into  the  supply  tank:  The 
pump  is  packed  so  water  can  be  forced  up 
through  a  perpendicular  pipe  to  an  alti- 
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looks  like  a  cross  between  a  dinosaur 
and  a  dachshund. 

In  the  first  place  her  head  is  too  near 
the  camera.  A  cow’s  head  is  not  a  thing 
of  beauty  at  the  best  and  therefore  should 
not  be  brought  excessively  into  the  lime¬ 
light.  But  rather  the  rear  or  business 
end  of  a  dairy  cow  is  more  appreciated, 
and  therefore,  she  should  be  posed  to 
show  up  her  hindquarters  and  udder  to 
the  best  advantage. 

She  should  also  be  made  to  appear  of 
good  length.  For  this  reason  see  to  it 
that  the  foreleg  nearest  the  camera  be 
slightly  extended  forward  and  that  the 
hind  leg  be  well  back.  This  gives  the  ani¬ 
mal  a  rangy  appearance,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  up  her  udder  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
stretch  the  animal  into  an  unnatural 
position.  By  all  means  do  not  pull  on 
her  halter  and  make  her  stretch  her  neck 
and  lay  back  her  ears  as  Blackie  does. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  back¬ 
ground.  A  desert  does  not  make  a  good 
one.  The  vicinity  of  buildings  with  some 
shrubbery  near  by,  adds  much  to  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Then  always  remember  to  pose 
the  animal  so  that  her  outline  will  be 
distinct.  By  that  I  mean  do  not  pose 
a  white  animal  against  a  white  back¬ 
ground  or  the  blue  sky  for  the  sky  will 
usually  show  up  while  in  the  picture. 

I  am  submitting  two  snapshots  taken 
with  a  cheap  camera.  The  one  of  the 
cow  gave  very  good  results,  while  the 
one  of  the  bull,  taken  against  the  skyline 
is  poor  because  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
the  bull  leaves  off  and  the  sky  begins. 

I  have  not  written  this  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism  of  the  person  who  snapped 
Blackie,  but  as  a  possible  help  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  like  to  take  pictures 
of  the  farm  animals.  J.  grant  morse. 

New  York. 


Injured  Shoulder  of  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  14  years  old.  weighs 
about  1,300  lbs.,  sweenyed  in  shoulders. 
A  bunch  came  on  his  shoulder,  right  side, 
last  Winter,  back  of  collar.  It  got  quite 
large.  I  put  iodine  on  it  once  a  week 
and  it  went  away.  Some  time  this  past 
Summer  it  came  back.  I  have  tried 
iodine  again  but  it  does  not  go  away  this 
time.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  sore. 

New  York.  a.  s.  a. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  term 
“sweeney”  is  used  to  describe  a  wasted 
or  atrophied  condition  of  the  muscles  of 
the  horse’s  shoulder.  The  large  muscle 
on  each  side  of  the  central  ridge  or  spine 
of  the  flat  shoulder  blade  (scapula) 
wastes  until  a  marked  depression  is 
caused  and  the  spine  of  the  bone  becomes 
prominent.  That  condition  is  most  com¬ 
mon  in  the  colt  that  has  been  plowed  for 
the  first  time  and  has  stepped  in  and  out 
of  the  furrow,  spraining  the  shoulder 
muscles  and  injuring  the  nerve  of  nutri¬ 
tion  (throphic  nerve).  In  such  cases  the 
collar  often  is  too  big  or  too  tight.  It  is 
best  to  work  a  colt  on  the  land,  when 
plowing,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  collar 
properly  fits. 

Sweeny  may  also  occur  as  the  result 
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many  jokes  that  one  frequently  hears 
relative  to  feeding  dairy  cows  by  arith¬ 
metic,  the  cows  that  have  made  such  a 
fine  and  uniformly  high  production  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  protein  test  at  the  New  Y'ork 
Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca  have  been 
entirely  so  fed.  If  records  are  kept  of 
feeds  used,  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  individuals  that  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  or  high  records  have  at  the  close  of 
the  test  been  fed  a  ration  that  figures 
fairly  close  to  the  individual’s  require¬ 
ments. 

An  interesting  case  is  afforded  in  the 
record  of  the  Holstein  cow  May  V  aiker 
Ollie  Homestead  300043,  who  has  a  365- 


dad’s  “Big  Red  Cow,”  or  the  old  so-called 
Polled  Durham,  now  officially  known  as 
the  Polled  Shorthorn,  was  and  still  is  a 
big  cow,  capable  of  producing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  high-grade  milk.  Melba  15th  of 
Darbalara,  a  Milking  Shorthorn  cow  has 
a  record  of  32,522  lbs.  of  milk  and  1.614 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  During  her  previous 
record  she  made  1,316  lbs.  of  fat  in  36o 
days,  and  increased  in  weight  from  1,680 
lbs.  to  2,218  lbs. 

Dairy  Barn  Water  System 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
about  the  value  of  individual  water  cups 
in  dairy  barns,  aside  from  the  conveni- 


Coiv  Photographed  Properly 


tude  five  or  six  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  supply  tank  in  the  barn.  A  horizon¬ 
tal  pipe  connects  the  perpendicular  pipe 
and  the  tank,  and  if  this  pipe  is  given 
considerable  drop  toward  the  tank  it  will 
drain  dry  and  prevent  any  difficulty  from 
freezing. 

Posing  Livestock  for  the 
Camera 

May  I  say  a  few  words  regarding  the 
posing  of  animals  when  taking  a  snax>- 
shot  of  them?  This  is  inspired  by  the 
picture  of  the  cow  “Blackie”  on  page 
1326.  Blackie  is  an  exceptionally  good 
cow,  and  I  will  bet  she  is  a  good  looking 
cow  in  reality.  Yet,  in  this  picture,  she 


of  a  chronic  injury  or  disease  of  the  leg 
below  the  shoulder  and  causing  lameness. 
The  muscles  waste  away  in  sympathy 
and  one  has  to  determine  the  exact  seat 
and  cause  of  the  lameness  and  apply  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment.  The  muscles  may 
then  grow  in  again  without  special  treat¬ 
ment,  provided  the  lameness  subsides.  If 
you  are  sure  that  a  true  case  of  sweeny 
is  present  the  best  possible  treatment 
would  be  to  have  a  veterinarian  inject  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  turpentine  or 
iodine  tincture  deeply  into  the  wasted 
muscles  at  points  an  inch  or  two  apart 
over  the  entire  affected  area.  Lugol’s 
solution  of  iodine  serves  the  purpose.  The 
injections  are  given  by  means  of  a  hollow 
needle  and  hypodermic  syringe.  The 
treatment  causes  great  swelling  of  the 
part,  induced  by  an  increased  flow  of 
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blood  which  brings  with  it  nutrients  that 
build  up  the  wasted  muscle.  The  swell¬ 
ing  may  seem  alarming  at  first,  but  it  is 
necessary  and  soon  subsides.  Several 
treatments  of  the  sort  may  be  needed, 
given  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

During  the  time  of  treatment  the 
horse  may  be  exercised  daily  and  gener¬ 
ously  fed  oats,  bran,  ear  corn  and  good 
mixed  hay.  The  treatment  will  do  no 
good  if  the  cause  of  the  wasting  of 
muscles  is  in  the  foot  or  some  other  part 
other  than  the  shoulder.  The  lump  you 
mention  would  not  constitute  sweeney, 
but  the  injury  that  caused  it  might  also 
induce  wasting  of  the  muscles.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  tincture  of  iodine  are  excellent 
where  bruising  has  caused  a  lump  to  form 
on  the  shoulder  but,  where  there  is  much 
heat  and  pain,  pus  almost  invariably  is 
present  deep  down  in  the  tissues,  and 
must  be  liberated  by  lancing.  If  that  be 
not  done  a  hard  fibroid  tumor  will  be 
likely  to  form  and  continue  to  grow,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  horse  is  worked  and  the 
collar  causes  additional  bruising.  The 
only  successful  treatment  for  such  a 
tumor  is  to  have  it  cut  out  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian  and  then  to  treat  the  wound  with 
antiseptics  and  astringents  until  healed. 

As  it  seems  from  your  letter  that  the 
tumor  has  again  formed,  and  this  time 
does  not  subside  when  painted  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  we  should  advise  having 
it  dissected  out  by  an  expert ;  then  swab 
the  wound  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  if 
there  is  a  considerable  cavity  pack  it 
loosely,  once  daily,  with  a  rope  of  teased 
oakum  or  a  trip  of  sterilized  gauze  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure 
turpentine  and  two  parts  of  cottonseed 
oil  or  raw  linseed  oil.  Let  a  tag  of  the 
packing  material  hang  from  the  wound, 
to  serve  as  a  drain.  Apply  oil  or  vaseline 
to  the  sound  skin  below  the  opening  to 
protect  it  from  the  irritating  effects  of 
the  turpentine. 

When  the  packing  cannot  longer  be  in¬ 
troduced  simply  wet  the  wound  two  or 
three  times  daily  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  six  drams 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one  pint  of  boiled 
water.  Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and 
shake  it  well  before  use.  Do  not  remove 
the  scab  formed  by  applying  the  lotion. 

A.  S.  A. 


Northern  Ohio  Milk  Matters 

At  the  advisory  council  meeting  of  the 
I).  C.  S.  at  Youngstown,  O.,  Dec.  5,  the 
basic-surplus  marketing  plan  came  in 
for  considerable  discussion.  Producers 
have  responded  so  generously  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  more  milk  in  the  short  season 
months  that  it  is  claimed  the  Pittsburgh 
market  is  flooded  with  milk,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one  cent  a  quart  has  been  made 
in  retail  milk.  The  basic-surplus  plan  as 
operated  here  is  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  Of  course  the  blame 
will  be  laid  on  the  producers  for  overdo¬ 
ing  production  in  the  basic  months  in¬ 
stead  of  going  along  in  the  old  way  and 
allowing  the  shortage  to  continue  so  as 
to  make  a  big  amount  of  cheap  surplus 
milk  all  the  year  round  for  the  dealers. 
Who  can  blame  the  producers  for  trying 
to  protect  themselves  in  the  only  way  pos¬ 
sible,  that  is  trying  to  secure  a  good  base? 

It  was  admitted  by  the  spokesman  of 
the  board  that  a  change  was  needed  in 
the  basic-surplus  plan.  Several  changes 
were  suggested  and  discussed.  One  sug¬ 
gestion  was  that  the  three  basic  months 
be  kept  secret  until  the  period  was  past. 

Another  was  that  each  producer’s  three 
lowest  consecutive  months  be  counted  as 
his  own  individual  base.  The  writer  sug¬ 
gested  this  plan  last  Winter,  but  it  was 
scoffed  at. 

The  plan  of  each  producer  setting  his 
own  base  or  estimate  of  amount  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  send,  and  that  he  be  allowed  a 
15  per  cent  leeway  over  or  under  that 
estimate  without  penalty  was  discussed. 
This  plan  has  been  adapted  by  some 
Cleveland  dealers  and  the  surplus  period 
only  includes  live  months  in  the  year. 
During  these  five  months  if  the  shipper 
sends  more  than  15  per  cent  over  his  es¬ 
timate  he  is  paid  for  this  surplus  at  $1 
a  hundred  less  than  base  price.  If  he  is 
more  than  15  per  cent  short  of  his  base 
amount  he  is  fined  50c  per  cwt.  for  the 
shortage. 

It  was  claimed  by  a  delegate  that  pro¬ 
ducers  had  bought  extra  cows  to  make 
milk  during  the  basic  period  and  sold 
them  afterwards  at  a  loss  of  $75  and  $80 
per  head.  Others  had  borrowed  cows 
and  rented  cows,  and  even  bought  extra 
milk  to  boost  their  basic  amount  of  milk. 
A  delegate  stated  that  a  cow  dealer  told 
him  that  since  the  basic-surplus  plan 
went  in  operation  he  could  only  sell  dairy 
( ows  about  two  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
then  they  sold  well  and  brought  a  fan- 
price.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  dairy 
cow  market  w-as  dead  and  buried. 

There  is  to  be  no  change,  however,  at 
present.  Milk  will  be  sold  on  the  1930 
base  as  usual.  The  board  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  under  advisement  as  to  what  change 
or  changes  would  be  made  in  the  basic- 
surplus  plan ;  and  asked  for  suggestions 
from  the  locals. 

The  board  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
revise  the  basic  plan  to  make  for  a  better 
marketing  system.  We  hope  they  may 
act  wisely,  so  that  producers  all  may  have 
an  equal  chance.  If  this  is  done  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  D.  0.  S.  organization  will 
thrive  and  grow  and  become  a  powerful 
force  for  the  good  of  its  producing  mem¬ 
bers.  If  it  should  be  revised  still  further 
in  the  interest  of  the  dealers  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  D.  C.  S.  producers  will  receive 


another  blow  and  we  will  not  venture  to 
predict  what  the  consequences  tvill  be. 

Delegates  from  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  told 
us  that  Pittsburgh  milk  companies  were 
even  now-  sending  out  field  men  into  new 
territory  farther  away,  trying  to  induce 
more  farmers  to  go  into  the  producing 
business,  and  telling  them  there  was  big 
money  in  it,  at  the  same  time  kicking  to 
us  about  the  surplus.  Thus  there  are 
conflicting  reports.  It  looks  as  though 
somebody  guessed  wrong  this  year  when 
they  picked  the  three  basic  months. 

L.  W.  ALLEN. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Dee.  13,  1030.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  slow,  about 
steady,  compared  with  week  ago  common  and 
medium  grades  all  weights  25c  lower,  better 
grades  scarce,  about  steady,  one  load  choice 
yearlings  $12,  best  medium  weights  $9.50,  bulk 
of  sales  $8  to  $8.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cut- 
ters  sharing  decline,  bulk  fat  heifers  $7  to 
$7.o0,  beef  bulls  $5.75  to  $0.50,  butcher  cows 
$o  to  $o.50,  cutters  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Stockers  and 
feeders  held  steady  throughout  week  with  good 
country  inquiry  for  better  grades,  one  load  out- 
780-lb.  weights  $12.00,  no  others  above 
$8.o0,  bulk  $6.75  to  $7.75.  Calves  25  to  50c 
lower,  or  50c  to  $1  lower  than  week  ago,  top 
vealers  $12.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  13,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle,  02  cars:  21  Chicago,  16  St.  Paul,  15  Vir- 
gima,  10  St.  Louis,  6  Tennessee.  5  Kentucky,  5 
Ohio,  .>  Michigan,  3  Pennsylvania,  2  Omaha,  2 
Indiana.  1  West  Virginia.  1  Maryland;  contain¬ 
ing  2,616  head,  736  trucked  in;  total  cattle  3,- 
3o2  head,  739  calves,  2.617  hogs.  707  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

eiot-ors-~Good’  to  1,100  lbs..  $0.50  to 

$10. oO;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $0  50: 
common,  000  tp  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $8.25;  good, 
f  JM  *011;^00  lbs-  $0.50  to  $10.50:  medium, 
J?  1,300  ,bs"  •?8-23  t0  $9-50;  good,  1.300  to 
1.500  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.50. 

Heifers.-Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.o0;  good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75; 
medium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  common, 
ooO  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows.— Choice,  $5.75  to  $6.50:  good,  $4.75  to 

m;  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4  75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6.50  to  $8; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $11.25  to  $12.50 
medium,  $10  to  $11.25;  cull  and  common,  $7 
to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 

■  >00  to  800  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $0;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9.25;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to 
$7.75. 

HoCs-— Lt-  wt”  S'ood  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.  $9  to  $9.50;  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  180 
to  -00  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  nied.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $9.25  to 
$9.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs. .  $9  to  $9.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton.  $31  to  $32;  shorts,  $30  to  $31;  homi¬ 
ny,  $39  to  $40:  middlings,  $36  to  $37;  linseed. 
$46  to  $47;  gluten,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  ground 
oats,  $38  to  $39;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47  to  $48; 
hog  meal,  $40  to  $41;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$41.50  to  $42.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $32 
to  $33;  18  per  cent,  $34  to  $35:  20  per  cent, 
$38.50  to  $39.50;  24  per  cent,  $43  to  $44;  25 
per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$41  to  $42;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40  to  $41;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $42  to  $43. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  7-8,  1931. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn.,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club;  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  7-9.  — -  Massachusetts  Fruit 

Growers  Association  annual  meeting, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-10. — Delaware  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jan.  14-16.  —  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-23. — Florists’  short  course  New 
York  Srate  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Assembly  Parlor,  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  Farm  banquet  in  evening, 
at  Aurania  Club,  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Jan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  R.  II.  Sudds, 
secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  ,T.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Customer:  “I  want  a  nice  present  for 
my  husband.  What  do  you  advise?” 
Shopkeeper :  “May  I  ask  how  long  yon 
have  been  married,  madam?”  Customer: 
“Oh,  about  15  years.”  Shopkeeper : 
“Bargain  counter  in  the  basement,  ma¬ 
dam.” — Leeds  Mercury. 


RABBITS 


WHITE  and  Sandy  Gray  Flemish  Giants,  Silver  BU 
Fox,  New  Zealand  Reds  and  Whiles,  Havan; 
American  Blues, Chinchillas  and  FIs,  Blue  Eyed  Wh 
Beverns  and  other  varities  of  rabbits  from  registei 
parents.  Winners  at  Fort  Worth.  Madison  Square  a 
other  shows.  ADIRONDACK  IIABIIIT  Fill 
Lake  Clear  Junction,  New  York. 


CHINCHILLA  RABBITS,  I  year  till  Fair  SI?  00,  4  mas.  aid  Tria  J5  00 

U  Also  Rex  Rabbits.  FRANK  MARTIN,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 
the  Men  Who 
Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla — both  in  rough- 
age  and  construction — 
comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That’s  why  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  for  the  most 
convenience  and  service 
—  buy  a  Unadilla  —  the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
efficient  silo  of  them  all. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Don’t  let  horses 


suffer  •  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

For  38  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Absor- 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle — all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  PHILIP  172813— Dropped  November  12, 1929 
SIRE:  CRAMOND  HORATIUS  81664,  whose  first  six 
tested  daughters  have  averaged  11,094.5  lbs.  milk, 
654.2  lbs.  butter  fat, 

DAM:  IMP.  FONTAINE'S  FLOSSIE  OF  CHEDCO 
239220.  10,739.1  ibs.  milk,  554.3  lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  I). 

C.  E.  COTTING.  70  Federal  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100024.  .Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Special  Bargain  Sale  at  Farmers  Prices  (or  1  Week  Only 

on  Guernsey  Bulls  from  two  months  of  age  to  two  years 
at  half  price,  delivered.  Herd  fully  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Don’t  delay— write  or  wire  at  once 
for  particulars. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.Y. 


exSeIlent  Guernsey  Bulls  farmer^^es 

We  need  room  —  write  for  particulars. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


MARYLAND  HOLSTEIN  NURSERV 

OFFERS  I 

SX  King  Prilly  Colantha  8th,  horn  November  14,  1929. 
We  believe  he  is  the  richest  bred  Colantha  bull  in  the 
world  today.  Without  close  inbreeding  he  carries  seven 
crosses  to  Colantha  Johanna.  Lad.  His  twenty-four  near¬ 
est  yearly  tested  dams  average  milk  25,584.  Butter 
1,12!)  lbs.  Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  photographs. 
JOHN  M.  DENNIS  A  SON,  Rlderwood,  Maryland 


2  VeGISTE ItED^  Holstein  Bulls  ob„yyxc*mn"ha. 

owned  by  H.  Knapp,  his  dam  produced  400  lbs  milk  in  7 
days,  when  2  years.  From  accredited  herd,  also  2  yearling 
Heifers;  will  exchange  for  nearby  cows. 

LOUIS  VETTER  -  Mechanlcsvillo,  New  York 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

HIGH  GRADE  nniMfr  F/\l»ro  FOR 
and  Registered  UtHTy  LUlYS  SALE 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Accredited  Herd  of  20  Reg.  Young  Cows  and  Sire 

HANSEN  OAK  BROVE  FARM  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

.-.  AYRSHIRES  j 

Extra  Nice  Ayrshire  Bull  bLTof'Mano' 

War,  Gean  Armour  and  May  Mischief.  Price  AlOO  for 
quick  sale.  Accredited  herd.  M.  J.  Rooney,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


2  Reg.  Ayrshire  Bulls  LVV°„ f,rsi 

8  mos.  old.  Accred.  herd.  Elmer  L-  Coons,  Barnervllle,  N.  Y. 


|  .%  SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Bred  Gilts 
tsoars  ready  for  service  Immunized  against  hog  cholera. 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co  ),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodgk,  Manager 

BEST  GRADE  “7sPMo'fkS."c'„iir  PIGS 

o-8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  3  months  old,  s  1  2.00  each 
Bred  sows  and  boars.  U  E.  BOSSEHMAN,  York  .Springs,  Pa. 

fYHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  A  No.  1,  Big 

type,  ped.  pigs,  10  wks.  $l«ea.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  F  >11$.  N-». 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE,'1) g,v 

F.  M.  Patllngton  A  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

BttSS1  Poland-Chinas  tffHUSfK.lIK 

CHESTER  WHITE  nipri 
U  AND  DUROC  rlulj 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 

C.  4).  I>.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 

7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 

10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 

6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so. 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  ami  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  iu 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mas.. 

- — - - - 

FEEDING  PIGS 

FOR  SALE 

Chester- Yorkshire— Chcster-Berkshire 

Crossed.  8-9  weeks  old,  single  treated 

>T  each 

None  better  sold.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  Free. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHOICE  PIGS  aVr12emsers 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester— 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4  50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  mav  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

DOGS 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Finely  bred,  farm-raised.  MEIER  PINE  KNOLL 
FARM,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Registered  and  Non  -  Registered  Natural  heelers. 

Old  English  Shepherd  Pups  ii“SSSs 

Shepherd  Pups 

ions  anal  arm  dogs.  Oscar  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 

HOUNDS  T,hree  ,,icely  broken, 

OI  Os8l  M  also  five  very  £ood 

rabbit  dogs.  Marlon  R.  Willis  Easton,  Md. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES-“ReaJ  aces"  of  Dogdom 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieello,  long 

/"^OCKER SPAY1EL  PUPS — parti-colors,  from  first  class  ref. 
stock.  Reasonable  prices.  €.  HONERT,  Dunkirk,  N.  V. 

9  first  CLASS  FOX  IIOEX OS-good  barkers 
“  starters  and  stayers.  Carl  Woodworth,  Sheldon,  Yt. 

C  OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NEI.SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P«. 

SHEEP  J 

Wanted-1  TO  20  YOUNG  LAMBS  -  R.  Fuehrer, 
naillCU  |23  Stockholm  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

sale  -  Reg.  Lincoln  Ram  5 

1  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

\ 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Penne. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  j 

Milk  Should  Test  4  Per  cent 

Higher  brings  digestive  problems,  lower  means  less 
food  value.  Milk  test  depends  on  size  of  fat.  globules 
Milking  Shorthorn  milk  has  medium  globules,  test  -i 
per  cent,  excelling  in  flavor  and  color  below  the  cream 
line.  Milking  Shorthorns  produce  as  much  milk  and 
butterfat  on  average  farm  care  as  any  cows.  Surplus 
stock  feeds  profitably  for  beef,  requiring  less  labor 
than  feeding  crops  for  milk  only.  Information  about 
Milking  Shorthorns  and  herds  of  150  breeders  in 
Milking  Shorthorn  journal,  28  months  $1.00.  Trial 
subscription.  6  months,  25c.  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY,  Box  423,  Independence,  Iowa. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 
Of  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  of  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size, 

8,000  breeders  right  here  cn  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island 
Red  Farm.  Every  breeder  blood-tested 
by  State  University.  You  can't  go 
wrong  with  these  well-bred,  disease- 
free  Hubbard  Reds.  We  guarantee 
full  SATISFACTION  on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG- 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 

Name  . •. 


Address 


NlAeSlA 

Poultry  Farm 

Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak¬ 
ers.  “Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapi  i 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  lteds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S,  Rattsomville,  N.Y. 

Sand  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks. 


Nam. a  -  -  - 
Address . 


ROCKS  BROILERS 

Massachusetts  Certified  —  that  means  every 
egg  from  my  own  flock.  100%  free  from 
Pullorum  disease — no  reactors.  Best  liv¬ 
ability,  greatest  profit.  Two  hatches  weekly. 

Chicks  for  January  shipment  20c;  for 
February  1-14,  21c,  in  thousand  lots. 

Larger  orders  at  special  prices.  Send 
for  circular, 

n.Li.  A  ^  nLL  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
KODl.  V.  vUUU  West  Concord,  Mass. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
banded  by  expert  judges.  Leg¬ 
horns,  lie  each;  Rocks,  Reds.Wy- 
andottes,  13c  each ;  Light  Brahmas 
and  Black  Giants,  17c  each. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  special 
price  on  Large  orders 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102 
/“T* - \  WHARTON 

jzer  omo 


Trwjlow™ 

ChicKX 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  boob 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Telit 
how  to  control  coccidiosis 
Write  today.  It's  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inn 
Box  R-12,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Reds,  Black  Giants.  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modem  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa 


M?|rM  CHICKS 


R.  I. 

REDS 


All  breeders  are  100*  clean  by  State  test— no  re¬ 
actors.  The  birds  mated  are  outstanding  for  size 
and  vigor,  giving  fast  growth  and  profitable  broilers. 
21st  year  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks,  $17  per  100. 
Catalog  free. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Now  Moss  Farm  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WeneMChicks 


AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

We  are  now  book  in  or  Specialty-bred  Chicka  for  1931  delivery. 
Prices  on  our  Select  Gra^e  sharnly  reduced.  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
It.  I  Reds.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  cross-bred 
broiler  and  roaster  strains.  Write  for  n*»w  catalog  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND,AN.  j. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


from  our  special  se 
^  lected  breeders  with 

larpre  bodies,  well  develooed  and  pood  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  and  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
oriees — it’s  free.  BCIIOKNHOUN’S  IIATOIIEK  V* 
840  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1  hOo 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Kail  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jaa.  E.  IJlaUt  Box  n,- Beaver  Spriusrs,  Pa, 


Preventing  White  Diarrhoea 
by  Soil  Disinfection 

There  are  few  poultrymen  who  are  not 
familiar  with  a  disease  of  young  chicks 
that  formerly  passed  as  “white  diarrhoea,” 
but,  as  knowledge  of  its  cause  and 
method  of  transmission  increased,  was 
given  the  more  accurate  and  distinctive 
name,  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  This 
term  distinguished  the  diarrhoea  of  young 
chicks  caused  by  a  certain  germ,  or 
bacillus,  from  those  due  to  improper 
feeding  or  other  defects  in  care.  While 
it  did  this  and  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  diarrhoeal  discharges  of 
a  whitish  appearance  in  young  chicks  are 
not  due  to  a  specific  germ  infection,  it 
was,  and  is,  a  cumbersome  term  and  is 
ordinarily  abbreviated  to  B.  W.  D.  The 
particular  germ  causing  this  diarrhoea 
was  given  the  name  Salmonella  Pullorum, 
another  heavy  weight  in  the  language  of 
poultry  keeping,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
that  all  these  scientific  terms  be  dropped 
and  the  simple  name  Pullorum  Disease 
he  substituted  when  we  refer  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  white  diarrhoea  that  ap¬ 
pears  usually  within  the  first  few  days 
from  hatching  and  causes  the  greatest 
losses  within  the  first  two  weeks.  It  is 
hard  to  rid  the  written  page  of  any  term, 
however  inappropriate,  that  has  attained 
general  use  and  it  may  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  “bacillary  white  diarrhoea”  or  its 
abbreviation,  B.  W.  D.,  disappears  from 
poultry  literature,  but  we  should  know 
that  the  newer  term,  Pullorum  Disease, 
refers  to  the  same  thing  and  to  what  we 
once  knew  as  white  diarrhoea. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  established 
that  pullorum  disease  is  commonly  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  young  chick  from  an  in¬ 
fected  mother  through  the  egg,  though  it 
may  be  picked  up  with  bits  of  food  that 
have  been  soiled  by  droppings  from  dis¬ 
eased  chicks  or  older  fowls  during  the 
first  few  days  of  a  chick’s  life.  After  a 
few  days,  the  chick  seems  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  resistance  to  this  disorder  that 
partly  protects  it,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  infection  through  the  egg  if 
the  hen  that  lays  that  egg  is  carrying  the 
germs  of  the  disease  within  her  body. 
Prevention  from  this  source  must  depend 
upon  hatching  only  from  disease-free 
hens  and,  to  determine  which  heps  of  a 
flock  are  disease  free,  a  blood  test  may 
be  made.  Without  this  test,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  the  carriers  of  the 
germ  from  those  that  are  free  from  it, 
since  there  are  no  outward  symptoms  of 
infection  displayed  by  such  carriers.  An 
examination  of  the  ovary  will  reveal  the 
condition,  but  that,  unfortunately  is  not 
possible  during  life. 

Hens  become  carriers  through  surviving 
the  infection  in  the  early  days  of  their 
cliickhood  and  also  by  picking  up  the 
germ  of  the  disorder  with  food  and  drink 
from  soil  that  has  been  contaminated  by 
chicks  or  mature  fowls  harboring  it.  To 
prevent  this  latter  infection  and  still 
continue  to  use  old  ground  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult.  Any  soil  will,  in  time,  become  so 
contaminated  by  the  disease  producing 
parasites  of  poultry  as  to  make  it  unfit 
for  further  use  until  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  natural  disinfecting  forces  of 
nature  have  renovated  it.  This  requires 
years,  rather  than  months,  since  some  of 
the  worst  parasites  may  live  in  the  soil 
for  several  years,  and  it  also  requires,  if 
such  continued  use  is  to  be  avoided,  more 
land  than  many  poultrymen  have  avail¬ 
able. 

Attempts  to  disinfect  the  soil  of  poul¬ 
try  runs  by  chemical  means,  as  utensils 
that  have  been  used  may  be  disinfected, 
have  never  been  very  satisfactory.  Vari¬ 
ous  powerful  germ  killing  solutions  have 
been  used  and  it  is  a  popular  belief  that 
liming  the  soil  will  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  No  generally  acceptable 
method  of  chemical  disinfection  has  been 
devised,  however,  and  reliance  is  still 
placed  upon  frequent  removal  of  poultry 
runs  to  new  ground,  while  giving  the  old 
quarters  time  to  cleanse  themselves  with 
the  aid  of  the  sun,  the  air  and  growing 
plants.  Efforts  to  find  a  practicable 
means  of  soil  disinfection  by  the  use  of 
germ-killing  chemicals  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  and  we  have,  in  Bulletin  No.  143 
from  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Knoxville,  an  interesting 
report  of  experiments  designed  to  rid  in¬ 
fected  soil  of  the  germ  of  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  and  also  to  show  what  part,  if  any, 
such  soil  may  play  in  infecting  mature 
fowls  that  are  kept  upon  it.  Examina¬ 


tions  of  soil  made  there  showed  that  the 
white  diarrhoea  organism  may  remain 
alive  in  poultry  yard  for  at  least  14 
months,  disappearing  most  quickly  from 
sandy  ground.  Various  standard  chemi¬ 
cal  disinfectants  were  found  efficient  in 
destroying  this  germ,  the  compound 
cresol  solution  being  best  but  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  use. 

As  a  cheaper  substitute,  a  solution  of 
“niter  cake,”  a  by-product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nitric  acid,  was  tried  and 
found  to  be  even  better  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  cresol  solution  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  found  that  it  required  about  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  2x/<± 
lbs.  of  niter  cake  (sodium  acid  sulphate) 
in  five  gallons  of  water  to  disinfect  one 
square  foot  of  thoroughly  worked  soil  to 
a  depth  of  4  in.,  or,  to  state  it  in  other 
figures,  thorough  disinfection  against  the 
organism  in  contaminated  ground  caus¬ 
ing  pullorum  disease  might  be  obtained 
through  use  of  %  lb.  of  sodium  acid  sul¬ 
phate  (niter  cake)  to  one  gallon  of  water 
applied  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  each 
square  foot  of  soil.  While  these  experi¬ 
ments  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  attempted  disinfection 
against  the  germs  of  pullorum  disease, 
the  solution  appeared  to  be  of  value  in 
controlling  internal  parasites  of  poultry 
also.  The  solution  is  corroding  to  metal, 
irritating  to  the  skin  and  destructive  of 
cloth,  hence  should  be  kept  in  non-metal 
containers  and  handled  with  some  care. 
No  harmful  effects  upon  hens  kept  upon 
ground  treated  with  this  disinfectant 
were  observed  and  the  growth  of  the 
Italian  rye  grass  to  which  these  plots 
were  seeded  was  not  hindered,  m.  b.  d. 


Ration  for  Hens 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
in  regards  to  my  mixture  of  laying  mash. 
I  use.  the  following  ingredients :  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  middlings  (wheat),  100  lbs. 
pulverized  oats,  100  lbs.  55  per  cent  meat 
scrap,  200  lbs.  corn  chop,  25  O.  P.  oil 
meal,  50  lbs.  gluten  meal,  25  lbs.  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  15  lbs.  poultry  bone  meal,  15 
lbs.  dried  buttermilk,  4  lbs.  salt.  If  this 
is  not  a  balanced  ration  what  changes 
can  be  made  to  balance  it?  H.  H.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


DOUGIASTON 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PRODUCTION  BRED 
T\  S.  C.  W  S.  C.  WHITE  T*  B.  P. 

Keds  -  Leghorns  -  Kocks 

Certified,  Supervised  Z’'*  T  T  ¥  fN  l/-  Q 
and  Commercial  11 1 G IV U 

Every  breeder  blood-tested—  100$  live  de¬ 
livery.  Special  prices  to  broiler  raisers. 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 
the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag,  for 
$3.50.  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y..  X.  J.,  Pa. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

SOdoz  size  with  flots,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Poultry  Paper  12  .%«  25? 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In  1 
month.  Sand  2c  stamp  (or  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  Bales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

.206  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Rarred  and  White  Kocks,  Kliode  Island  Keds, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100*  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Your  mash  “balances”  properly,  in  that 
it  contains  all  the  needed  poultry  foods — 
and  more,  sufficient  animal  protein  and 
is  probably  fed  with  whole  grains  as  part 
of  the  daily  ration.  It  might  be  criticised 


Gloverdale  S.C.  White  LeghornsTr^,?;sy;(r^tra,., 

"The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always" 
Pedigreed  breeding  males,  with  years  of  consistent  type 
breeding.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalog. 

GLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.F.D.  No.  1.  Cortland,  N.  T. 


upon  the  ground  of  unnecessary  com¬ 
plexity  and  evident  intent  to  make  it 
appear  highly  “scientific”  through  the  use 
of  more  ingredients  than  are  needed.  If 
the  oil  meal  and  gluten  meal  were  omitted 
and  their  cost  expended  in  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  the  mash  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
improved. 

Many  would  question  the  statement 
that  this  mash  contains  enough  protein 
of  animal  origin  for  laying  hens.  You 
have  biit  115  pounds  of  what  are  known 
as  sources  of  animal  protein  (100  pounds 
of  meat  scrap  and  15  pounds  of  dried 
buttermilk)  in  730  pounds  of  the  entire 
mixture,  though  you  use  in  oil  meal  and 
gluten  meal  two  high  protein  vegetable 
foods  that  would  bring  the  proportion  of 
protein  up. 

Vegetable  protein  does  not  fully  dis¬ 
place  animal  protein  in  a  fowl’s  ration, 
however,  and  most  poultrymen  consider 
that  the  laying  mash  should  contain 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  part  by  weight 
meat  scrap  or  a  dried  milk  product  or 
both  together. 

Here,  in  the  recently  recommended 
mash  formula  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
ference  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  is  a  good 
example  of  simplicity  in  construction  and 
needs  in  animal  products  :  200  lbs.  coarse 
yellow  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
100  lbs.  wheat  flour  middlings,  100  lbs. 
heavy  ground  oats,  50  lbs.  meat  scrap 
(not  less  than  50  per  cent  protein),  25 
lbs.  fish  meal  (50  per  cent  protein),  25 
lbs.  dried  skim  or  buttermilk,  25  lbs. 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal  (not  over  20  per  cent 
fibre)  and  5  lbs,  common  salt,  100  lbs. 
of  animal  food  (meat  scrap,  fish  meal 
and  dried  milk)  in  G30  lbs.  of  mash. 
The  fish  meal  is  probably  recommended 
here  as  being  cheaper  than  meat  scrap, 
but  it  might  be  replaced  by  meat  scrap, 
as  might  the  dried  milk  products. 

M.  B.  D. 


WALKER  FARMS  white  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

prow  into  bip,  straight-baoked,  flop-combed,  early-lay¬ 
ing,  money-making  pullets  bred  from  blood-tested, 
trapnested  stock  for  heavy  production  of  large  chiilk- 
white  eggs.  Circular  free.  WALKER  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

RaFFPrf  Rnrlf  Write  for  prices.  Open 

aarrea  holm  dates  in  Decemf)er 

and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


Chicks 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free.  Large  Type. 
Heavy  Layers.  Large  Eggs.  Breeding  Stock. 
Special  price  on  Pullets.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 

Premium  Chicks  Whit*-  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  6,  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 

n*  •  a  HAUItEII  KO(  K8  also  hatching:  eggs 

l.mrlfC  8.C.W.  LEGHORNS  Write  l  or  prices. 

C.  C.  ^llen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 

CERTIFIED  COCKERELS  from  R  0  p  200  250 


Sumiyslde  Poultry  Farm 


Egg  matings,  $8  cavli 
Friendship,  N.Y. 


D  J  D„_L„  Blood  tested,  Cockerels  $2.50-$8.  Hatch - 

DdTTea  ROCKS  iijg  eggs  $1-100.  A.  J.  DAT,  R.  B.  Auburn,  N.  V. 

IMUITC  one  If  Cockerols  from  200-egg  dams  at  farm 
■Veil  I  U  nUVu  ers’  prices.  E.  J.  Stewart,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Bluckheiid  for  20  Ycurs 

TlTl»lre\rc  Bronx.  Brooders,  unusual  matings,  reason 
I  Uineya  able.  Myrtle  lie  Genova,  Coeymans  Hollow,  N.  Y 


Floorwalker  (to  impatient  customer, 
leaving)  :  “Can’t  you  get  waited  on  ma- 
dame?"  Madame:  “No.  I’m  afraid  I 
came  at  an  unfortunate  time ;  your  sales¬ 
ladies  are  in  conference.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


SELL  YOUR- 


BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal"  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 
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Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  Annual  Meeting 

To  accommodate  people  in  another  part 
of  the  State  the  It.  S.  I.  S.  has  met  at 
Utica  this  year.  It  is  perhaps  nearer  the 
real  center  of  difficulties*  than  Rochester 
or  even  Syracuse,  though  the  number 
present  is  less. 

But  it  is  a  band  of  picked  men  and 
women,  each  of  them  fully  able  to  rise 
and  present  one  district’s  struggles.  There 
are  delegates  from  many  of  the  counties 
in  New  York  State.  There  has  been  an 
open  declaration  by  the  State  Department 
that  rural  schools  are  to  be  abolished.  An 
article  in  a  teacher’s  magazine  is  shown 
as  proof. 

And  yet,  here  is  a  country  day  school 
flourishing  just  where  the  country  begins 
outside  the  city  of  Utica.  Children  are 
brought  out  from  the  city  to  attend,  and 
the  advantages  of  country  life  are  being 
sung  by  its  promoters.  Such  schools  are 
not  uncommon  outside  large  cities,  and 
have  many  advocates. 

The  poorer  rural  school,  one-room,  one- 
teacher,  remains  unsung.  Hear  P.  H. 
Selden  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  Pa.,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  meeting.  Before  him 
are  the  audience  and  behind  him  the  flag 
of  our  country,  a  feature  of  all  R.  S.  I. 
S.  meetings.  He  is  offering  the  reason 
why  the  country  school  has  no  voice,  why 
it  is  shy  of  public  speaking. 

“The  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  must 
be  trained  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  rural 
school.  When  a  subject  is  to  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  people  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
get  some  outsider  who  is  a  good  talker  to 
come  in  and  do  the  job.  The  country 
people  must  prepare  to  do  its  own  talking, 
train  its  own  lawyers. 

“I  have  never  known  an  organization 
like  yours  to  get  as  far  as  you  with  what 
you  had.  No  army  can  remain  forever 
on  the  defensive.  Show  that  there  is  an 
awakened  public  sentiment  that  compels 
action. 

“There  are  many  companies  all  over 
the  State  of  New  York  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  destruction  of  the  rural 
school,  because  of  the  prospect  of  sales 
of  equipment  to  the  new  centralized 
school,  and  the  possibilities  in  new  jobs 
and  salaries.” 

A  letter  is  read  from  Judge  Stratton, 
of  Chenango  County,  in  regard  to  the 
South  Berlin  consolidation.  Judge  Strat¬ 
ton  is  displeased  with  the  methods  used 
by  officials  of  the  State,  and  their  heart¬ 
less  treatment  of  the  country  people  who 
tried  to  save  the  schools  that  were  both 
good  and  convenient  as  a  community 
center,  aside  from  training  honor  pupils. 

Speaking  of  honor  pupils  there  is  an¬ 
other  letter.  It  is  from  Owen  D.  Young 
and  begins,  “It  is  true  that  I  attended 
the  one-room  school  in  the  southern  part 
of  Herkimer  County.”  There  are  a  good 
many  famous  men  who  might  start  a  let¬ 
ter  similarly.  Owen  D.  Young  is  replac¬ 
ing  the  school  which  burned  down  in  his 
native  village  with  the  finest  structure 
that  money  can  buy,  but  he  is  not  crush¬ 
ing  out  country  districts  to  swell  attend¬ 
ance,  and  would  not  consent  to  a  consoli¬ 
dation.  The  school,  he  states,  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  draw  attendance  on  its  own  merits. 
“Unless  we  can  attract  students  from  the 
outlying  districts  because  we  can  give 
them  a  better  chance  we  do  not  deserve 
them,”  says  Mr.  Young. 

A  report  was  made  of  the  service  given 
by  the  society  during  the  year.  The  R. 
S.  I.  S.  is  like  a  mother  who  runs  to  de¬ 
fend  her  children,  the  country  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  when  they  are  in  trouble  with  en¬ 
forced  consolidation.  She  has  attached  a 
staff  of  speakers,  and  arms  them  with 
the  plain  truths  of  the  situation,  to  use 
against  the  smiling  promises  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  consolidation.  These  pro¬ 
moters  may  be  officials  of  the  State  de¬ 
partment,  but  deeply  interested  are  the 
men  who  want  to  sell  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  buses,  school  equipment,  and  regular 
school  supplies  to  the  child  who  comes  to 
school.  Village  merchants  have  been 
shunned  by  outlying  districts  for  such  of¬ 
fenses,  and  made  to  regret  the  part  they 
played  in  the  enforcement,  but  the  bus 
salesmen  and  builders’  supply  men  go  scot 
free,  and  are  ready  for  more  of  the  same 
trade. 

James  G.  Greene,  former  president  of 
the  R.  S.  I.  S.  urges  that  a  community 
boycott  any  village  that  votes  cosolidation. 

“There  never  was  any  situation  so  full 
of  lies  as  this  school  situation,”  says  Mr. 


Greene.  “The  department  has  never  put 
its  finger  on  any  section  of  the  law  which 
forbids  the  use  of  money  by  the  trustee 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  voted  by  the 
people.  I  think  that  it  is  no  law,  mere¬ 
ly  a  pretense,  or  a  straining  of  some  ap¬ 
parently  innocent  phrase  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  which  was  never  intended.  We 
want  our  legal  rights.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  use  anything  but  their  legal 
powers.” 

The  meeting  was  a  two-day  session, 
with  a  banquet  in  the  evening  between 
them.-  The  service  was  especially  fine, 
and  members  were  well  pleased  with  the 
courtesy  of  the  hotel  and  the  amount  of 
business  which  they  were  able  to  handle. 

I.  U. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens  each  containing  13  birds,  the  10 
highest  being  counted.  Following  is  re¬ 
port  for  the  first  month  ending  Nov.  30, 
1930 : 

On  the  regular  starting  date,  Nov.  1, 
the  20th  annual  laying  contest  at  Storrs 
got  under  way.  From  all  parts  of  the 
compass  came  1,300  well-bred  and  well- 
groomed  pullets  ready  for  the  long  grind 
that  does  not  conclude  until  next  October. 

Nearly  half  the  birds  were  personally 
conducted  to  the  trial  grounds  by  the 
owners.  On  the  other  hand  some  pens 
were  obliged  to  travel  more  than  3,000 
miles  by  train  and  by  steamer.  In  spite 
of  long  journeys,  however,  the  pullets  ar¬ 
rived  in  well-nigh  perfect  condition. 

With  one  exception  the  same  rules  ob¬ 
tain  as  in  previous  contests.  The  new 
regulation  provides  that  eggs  be  not  only 
counted  but  that  they  be  weighed  and 
scored  as  well.  Under  this  new  plan  a 
pullet  will  be  credited  with  one  point 
for  each  egg  that  averages  24  ounces  to 
the  dozen  with  proportionate  penalties 
for  smaller  eggs  and  corresponding 
bonuses  for  larger  ones. 

Geographically  there  are  20  different 
States  and  three  countries  represented 
in  the  entry  list.  There  is  one  pen  each 
from  Maine,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
California  and  Washington ;  there  are 
two  pens  each  from  New  Hampshire, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  England ; 
three  each  from  Canada  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  ;  six  from  Pennsylvania  ;  seven  from 
New  Jersey;  13  from  New  York;  22 
from  Massachusetts  and  26  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

By  breeds  there  are  13  Jersey  Giants, 
39  Australorps,  65  White  Wyandottes, 
169  White  Rocks,  182  Barred  Rocks,  364 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  468  White  Leghorns, 
making  a  total  of  1,300  birds. 

The  total  production  for  the  first 
month  of  the  contest  was  16,592  eggs  or 
a  yield  of  55.3  per  cent.  This  is  172  eggs 
less  than  for  November  of  last  year.  This 
pace,  however,  if  it  can  be  maintained, 
will  result  in  a  yearly  yield  of  more  than 
200  eggs  per  hen. 

Donald  I.  Goodenough’s  pen  of  R.  I. 
Reds  from  Connecticut  outlaid  all  other 
breeds  and  varieties  with  a  total  of  267 
eggs  that  rated  262  points.  Thus,  this 
pen  is  doubly  entitled  to  the  blue  ribbon 
for  the  breed.  Globus  Poultry  Farm 
from  Massachusetts  was  the  second  best 
pen  of  Reds  and  fourth  best  pen  in  the 
contest,  with  a  lay  of  249  eggs. 

In  the  Leghorn  class  Alfred  .T.  O’Dono¬ 
van,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  heads  the  list 
with  a  total  of  250  eggs  for  the  10  best 
birds  in  the  pen.  Mount  Hope  Farm,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  been  awarded  second 
prize  foi»  November  with  a  tally  of  251 
eggs.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  that  the  New  York  hens  laid 
slightly  heavier  eggs.  St.  John’s  Poultry 
Farm,  of  Missouri,  won  third  place  for 
the  month  with  a  score  of  210  eggs. 

In  the  Barred  Rock  group  James  Dry- 
den,  from  California,  gets  the  blue  ribbon 
with  a  score  of  244  eggs.  In  the  White 
Rocks,  E.  A.  Hirt,  of  Massachusetts,  led 
the  list  with  a  lay  of  225  eggs.  In  the 
Wyandotte  division  Ebenwood  Farm,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  top-notcher  with 
a  total  of  164  eggs. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  five  highest 
birds  of  the  month,  on  the  basis  of  points 
rather  than  eggs.  In  addition  there  were 
four  White  Leghorns  and  five  Reds  that 
laid  from  25  to  28  eggs  each  during  the 
month,  but  all  nine  birds  were  tied  for 
sixth  place  with  26  points  each. 

No.  403.  R.  I.  Red,  27  eggs,  29  points ; 
No.  43W,  R.  I.  Red,  27  eggs,  28  points ; 

No.  406.  R.  I.  Red,  27  eggs,  27  points; 

No.  40K,  R.  I.  Red,  26  eggs,  27  points; 

No.  400,  R.  I.  Red,  25  eggs,  27  points. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  164  eggs,  146  points;  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  102.  92. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt.  Mass..  225 
eggs,  200  points ;  Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
197,  191;  Davidson  Bros.,  Mass.,  189, 
189. 

Barred  Rocks.  —  James  Dryden.  Cal., 
244  eggs.  216  points ;  R.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn..  225,  205 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I., 
217.  198. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  267  eggs,  262  points;  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Mass..  249.  226;  Norman  W. 
Amidon,  Conn..  246.  217 ;  Scott  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  233,  217. 

White  Leghorns. — Alfred  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van,  N.  Y.,  250  eggs,  232  points;  Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  Mass.,  251,  226 ;  St.  John’s 


Poultry  Farm.  Mo.,  236,  210;  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son.  Ore.,  220,  209 ;  Leighton  Orchards, 
R.  I.,  231,  205. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 10 
Australorps  and  Giants,  45.8 ;  50  White 
Wyandottes,  28.5;  130  White  Rocks, 
40.5;  140  Barred  Rocks,  48.9;  280  R.  I. 
Reds,  60.9 ;  360  White  Leghorns,  63.5 ; 
1,000  average  all  varieties,  55.3. 


Probable  Chickenpox 

We  have  about  60  White  Leghorns. 
They  have  black  scabs  on  their  combs 
which  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
is  chickenpox.  What  is  the  cure  for  this? 
If  they  are  not  worth  keeping  with  this 
disease  we  don’t  want  to  raise  them 
any  further  if  they  will  not  be  worth  it. 

Pennsylvania  F.  L. 

Your  pullets  probably  have  chickenpox, 
as  you  think.  This  may  not  be  a  serious 
disease  among  well  cared  for  flocks  but 
is  very  contagious  and  easily  carried 
from  one  pen  to  another.  By  removing 
the  scabs  and  painting  their  sites  with 
tincture  of  iodine  you  will  probably  stop 
the  further  spread  in  the  birds  treated. 
There  is  no  known  cure  for  chickenpox, 
though  it  may  be  prevented  by  vaccina¬ 
tion  of  pullets  during  the  Summer  before 
they  go  into  Winter  quarters.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  you  have  a  sufficiently 
serious  outbreak  of  this  usually  rather 
mild  disorder  to  warrant  vaccination  and 
you  need  not  dispose  of  your  pullets 
through  fear  of  loss,  though  production 
will  probably  be  considerably  checked 
while  the  disease  continues.  m.  b.  d. 


More  Nests  May  Help 

I  notice  that  some  readers  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  cannibalism  among  their  chick¬ 
ens.  Perhaps  what  I  say  will  help  some¬ 
one  though  I  do  not  guarantee  a  cure. 
For  several  Winters  we  have  kept  three 
or  four  hundred  Leghorns. 

Late  last  Winter  I  should  have  knocked 
on  wood  when  I  bragged  that  our  nice 
flock  of  whites  had  not  formed  that  dis¬ 
gusting  and  devastating  habit  —  canni¬ 
balism.  “Wait  until  production  gets 
highest,”  said  my  husband.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  in  the  hospital,  and  every 
nickel  counted.  Less  than  a  week  later 
on  one  of  the  daily  visits  to  the  henhouse 
I  was  dismayed  to  find  three  dead  hens, 
and  the  next  day,  two.  The  two  days  fol¬ 
lowing  I  literally  lived  with  those  liens. 
I  discovered  that  there  were  too  few 
nests  and  that  the  hens  liked  certain  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  house.  I  enlisted  the  help  of 
the  hired  man  and  we  put  up  a  plenty  of 
nests.  We  used  five-eighths  baskets,  to¬ 
mato  or  potato  baskets,  they  are  called 
on  the  Eastern  Shore.  I  lost  only  one 
more  hen  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Maryland.  m.  a. 


I’ve  noticed  this  fact  as  I’ve  traveled 
afar : 

No  matter  how  lovely  the  spot, 

Some  people  are  happy  wherever  they 
are 

And  others  wherever  they’re  not ! 

— Judge.. . 


THIS  YEAR. 
THY. 


The 

Extra  Eggs 

Ourchicks  lay  will  be  clear  profit 
to  you.  IO  leading  breeds,  12c 
and  up.  IOO •fo  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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WRITE 
FOR  OUR 
FREE 
CATALOG  , 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb.,  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  no  others 
to  equal  them  as  heavy  layers  of  large  smooth  white- 
shelled  eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100JC  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  H-21C,  Milford,  X.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  L|  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  U  M  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

St  2.00  Per  t  OO  557.60-500  SI  lO-IOOO 

100JS  prepaid — safe  del.  guaranteed — Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yivold  Breeders.  Brice 
•lto  perlOOO.  Send  for  catalog— it’s  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


from  K-O.P-  hens  with 
records  from  200-292 
CHICKS  from  K.  0.  P.,  certified  and  uncertified  hens. 
Pullorum  tested.  Leghorns  backed  by  16  years  breeding 
program.  GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Odessa,  New  York 


British  Columbia  r.  o.  p.  leghorns  —  barred 

ROCK  CHICKS.  Robert  Smith  Hatchery,  Nassawadox,Va. 


REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism 


3  oz.75c,7  oz.  $1 .50 

C.  G.  Kooks,  Sidney,  5.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 


Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

— -  ■■  ■ . ---■ 


Egg  size  is  stamped  into  Hoytvill 
Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strong  _ 

eggs  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for  our  beautiful 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered.  Order  before  March 
lst?The  1 0  f ree  chicks  will  add  to  your  profits.  $  1 .00  down  books 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  101  Main  St. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


GASSONS  LARGE  TYPE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Will  Appeal 
to  Poultry  Raisers  Who  Wish  to 

IVlftlffA*  St  Rpjll  Profit  Buy  your  Chicks  from  largest 
AA'CCIA  1  lom  Breeding  Plant  in  the  Middle 
States.  55  acres,  61  buildings,  $175,000  investment — all  devoted  to 
poultry.  5,000  pedigreed  birds  on  our  farm.  1,500  trapnested  under 
Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Supervision.  Eight  consecutive  years  of  Blood  testing, 
official  records  from  200  to  310  eggs.  Every  male  in  all  our  matings 
has  a  pedigree  from  210  to  328  eggs.  Large  Chalk  White  Eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  24  to  28  oz.  are  the  result.  For  real  profit  raise  Gasson  Strain 
Chicks — the  best  your  money  can  buy.  Day  old  chicks  and  matured 
Pedigreed  cockerels.  Write  for  big  48-page  catalog. 


GASSON  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  D  VERSAILLES,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK  ~] 


Our  Publisher’s  Desk  friends  have 
many  times  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  this  department,  and  often  insist  that 
we  take  pay  for  its  service  to  them,  which, 
of  course,  we  have  never  been  able  to  ac¬ 
cept.  They  have  always  co-operated  to 
make  the  department  effective,  and  in 
addition  they  have  gone  far  out  of  their 
way  to  introduce  the  paper  to  relatives 
and  friends.  We  acknowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciate  these  friendships  more  than  we  can 
here  express.  For  ourselves  alone  we 
would  not  appeal  for  more,  but  this  de¬ 
partment  and  this  paper  in  its  spirit  and 
entirety  is  an  institution  that  the  farm 
needs.  If  it  were  operated  as  a  philan¬ 
thropy  it  would  be  short-lived.  To  be 
devoted  and  loyal  to  the  farm  it  must 
have  the  inspiration  and  encouragement 
from  the  farm.  For  this  reason  to  keep 
it  as  a  vital  militant  institution  for  agri¬ 
culture  tve  ask  these  friends  to  use  the 
subscription  blank  found  in  this  paper 
this  week.  No  matter  when  your  sub¬ 
scription  expires  it  will  be  advanced  from 
that  date,  and  you  may  send  the  new  sub¬ 
scription  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  begin 
now. 

With  this  message  we  send  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  many  tokens  of 
friendships  constantly  received,  and  with 
it  too,  our  best  wishes  for  Christmas. 


Two  men  called  here  to  see  my  grand¬ 
son  who  graduated  from  high  school  last 
June,  and  said  they  had  something  nice 
to  offer  him  free  of  charge.  They  Repre¬ 
sented  the  National  University,  L. 
Walker  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  wanted  to 
give  him  a  business  training  free  and 
would  guarantee  him  a  position  at  $35  to 
$40  per  week  when  he  finished  the  course. 
All  they  would  ask  of  him  was  to  write 
them  a'  nice  letter  recommending  them. 
They  said  it  was  not  a  correspondence 
school.  What  do  you  know  about  them? 

New  York.  E-  H- 

We  do  not  know  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  a  previous  inquiry  from  another 
reader  stated  they  asked  $20  for  a  fee. 
No  instruction  of  real  value  could  be 
given  for  a  mere  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  we  usually  find  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  books  required  to  pursue  the 
instruction  are  extremely  dear.  We  could 
not  recommend  their  proposition.  Beware 
of  strangers  bearing  gifts,  and  above 
everything  else  never  sign  your  name  to 
anything  on  any  excuse  whatsoever  to 
such  innocent  propositions. 

Find  enclosed  bill  and  letter  from  our 
lawyer,  in  reference  to  my  claim  against 
B.  Steinhoff,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  $28.20 
This  man  bought  eggs  from  us  by  parcel 
post  and  paid  promptly  until  these  last 
shipments.  lie  was  at  one  tune  a  poul- 
tryman  and  had  a  place  a  few  miles  from 
us,  I  would  like  you  to  see  what  you  can 
do,  and  if  you  use  the  entire  amount  in 
collecting  it,  well  and  good.  l.  w.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Steinhoff  ignores  our  letters  with 
regard  to  this  claim.  We  find  no  financial 
rating  for  him  and  tve  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  judgment  would  be  paid.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  by  poultry- 
men  in  shipping  to  irresponsible  parties. 
In  many  cases  payments  are  mode  all 
right  for  the  shipments  on  the  start,  and 
a  large  bill  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  The 
only  remedy  to  stop  this  sort  of  loss  is 
for  poultrymen  to  make  sure  that  the 
party  is  financially  responsible  before 
making  any  shipments. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  firm  of  I*.  Clark  &  Fo-;  S<8 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1.?  I 
shipped  same  one  case  of  eggs  on  June 
17,  and  have  a  letter  acknowledging  re¬ 
ceipt  of  same,  but  they  have  never  sent 
a  check.  Three  letters  to  them  have  been 
returned  saying  they  were  not  at  this  ad¬ 
dress.  The  first  one  returned  was  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  that  I  received  from 
them.  M-  E-  s- 

New  York. 


I  would  like  you  to  collect  this  bill 
against  P.  Clark  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
if  you  can.  We  will  pay  you  for  your 
time.  Sent  them  registered  letter,  but 
it  was  returned  with  the  notation  that 
they  had  moved  and  left  no  address. 

New  York.  9.  C. 


This  is  evidently  another  fly-by-night 
concern.  Our  information  shows  that 
Clark  left  the  Brooklyn  address  in  July, 
1930,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  trace 
his  present  whereabouts.  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  company  in  name  only  and  was 
an  assumed  title  under  which  Paul  Clark 
did  business.  His  previous  record  was 
that  he  had  migrated  from  one  State  to 
another  and  had  been  a  jobber  in  mer¬ 


chandise.  After  getting  in  a  number  of 
shipments,  he  quietly  disappeared  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  forwarding  address.  Again 
we  repeat  our  caution  to  look  up  the 
rating  of  these  people  before  making  any 
shipments  to  them. 

The  good  will  of  the  public  toward  the 
producer,  the  goods,  or  the  service  is 
the  essential  of  sound  advertising — for  no 
business  succeeds  upon  the  sale  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  once.  And  to  maintain  this  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public  you  and  the  mediums 
which  you  patronize  have  an  interest 
that  others  do  not  violate  confidence  and 
thereby  discredit  the  whole  of  advertising. 

You  have  recognized  that  responsibil¬ 
ity.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
the  vigilance  agencies  which  you  have 
set  up  to  safeguard  the  general  reputa¬ 
tion  of  advertising  are  not  only  sound 
ethics  but  sound  business.  In  the  polic¬ 
ing  of  your  own  business  you  are  con¬ 
tributing  soundly  to  self-government  by 
curing  abuse  without  the  interference  of 
government.  I  wish  you  success  in  your 
convention  and  in  the  purposes  for  which 
you  are  assembled. 

The  above  is  quoted  from  an  address 
by  President  Hoover  to  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  at  its  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington,  D.  C.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the 
President  .should  emphasize  the  benefits 
to  advertisers  resulting  from  an  honest 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  advertising 
executive  and  the  publisher  to  keep  faith 
with  the  buyer.  But  it  may  interest  the 
present  patrons  of  Publisher’s  Desk  to 
know  that  this  paper  was  the  first  to 
demand  a  .square  deal  for  readers  Avho 
patronize  advertisers  in  the  paper.  It  was, 
of  course,  foreseen  that  the  policy  Avould 
ultimately  benefit  advertisers,  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  AATas  to  protect  readers 
from  fakers  and  rogues  Avho  Avere  exploit¬ 
ing  them  through  the  papers  they  read. 
For  a  long  time  Ave  fought  the  battle 
alone.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  is 
doing  good  work.  It  is  carrying  on  the 
Avork  for  the  benefit  of  all,  that  this  paper 
originated  and  maintained,  through  the 
years,  on  behalf  of  its  subscribers.  We 
confess  to  some  pride  in  originating  a 
work  noAV  so  generously  approved  by 
President  Hoover. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Federal  Research 
Association,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  re¬ 
liable?  We  recently  recovered  from  the 
Jamaica  Savings  Bank  a  small  sum  which 
had  been  deposited  there  by  my  mother 
many  years  ago.  A\  e  kne\A'  nothing  of  it 
untii  Ave  saAV  her  name  among  others 
posted  in  a  local  paper  saying  that  a  sum 
of  money  AA*as  recoverable  by  her  heirs. 
Do  you  think  this  is  the  money  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Association  is  interested  in?  c.  t. 

Ncav  York. 

The  circulars  of  the  Federal  Research 
Association  claim  that  legal  records  show 
a  sum  of  money  has  been  recoAorable  for 
a  number  of  years  and  its  existence  abso¬ 
lutely  unknoAvn  to  the  heir,  and  it  is  un¬ 
likely  he  Avill  hear  of  it  from  any  source. 
They  ask  that  the  enclosed  contract  be 
signed  which  calls  for  no  money,  but 
their  fee  Avill  be  paid  on  recovery  of  the 
money.  Banks  advertise  unclaimed  de¬ 
posits  and  there  is  room  for  reasonable 
conclusion  that  this  is  referred  to  by  the 
association,  but  Avith  no  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  it  would  not  be  Avise  or  pru¬ 
dent  to  sign  any  contracts. 

For  nine  years  Gilbert  Beesmyer,  of 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  Avas  secretary-manager 
of  a  building  and  loan  association,  and 
during  the  Avliole  period  he  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  the  association  for  his 
personal  use,  and  C0Arering  his  theft  on 
the  books  of  the  association.  The  extent 
of  his  defalcations  is  estimated  at  $8,- 
000.000.  In  his  position  he  had  full 
charge  of  the  records  of  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements.  This  association  Avas  one  of 
the  old  centralized  type  of  organization. 
Fifty  years  ago  Ave  had  that  type  of  oi*- 
ganization  in  Noaat  York  State,  and  de¬ 
falcations  and  losses  Avere  frequent  and 
of  large  proportions.  Through  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  by  the  aid  of  strong  altruis¬ 
tic  leaders  State  hnvs  Avere  enacted  for¬ 
bidding  the  organizations  or  associations 
of  this  type  and  providing  for  real  mutual 
associations.  The  depositors  control 
these  local  associations  and  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  defalcations.  Their 
management  has  been  successful.  With 
all  the  experiences  of  a  half  century  to 
guide  them  it  seems  criminal  on  the  part 
of  any  government  to  permit  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  associations  claiming  to  be  mutual 
without  safeguards  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  membership.  The  savings  and 
loan  system  of  New  York  may  be  taken 
as  a  safe  model. 


Rules  for  Tanning  Hides 

Tanning  is  a  trade  requiring  experience 
and  skill  to  get  first-class  results.  The 
following  rules  are  given  for  amateurs 
Avho  wish  to  do  a  little  of  this  work  at 
home  : 

Tanning  Witii  the  Hair  On. — If  the 
skin  is  dry,  soak  until  flexible.  While 
soaking,  work  and  stretch  in  all  directions 
to  make  it  pliable.  When  soft,  lay  it 
flesh  side  up.  Scrape  off  every  particle  of 
flesh  and  pound  thick  places  Avith  a  Avood 
mailet  until  of  an  even  thickness.  Dis¬ 
solve  alum  in  soft  Avater,  1  lb.  to  4  gals, 
of  water,  and  soak  the  skin  24  hours, 
pulling  and  stretching  frequently  to  get 
a  uniform  penetration  of  the  liquid. 
Wring  the  skin  as  dry  as  possible,  spread 
flesh  .side  up.  and  sprinkle  liberally  with 
equal  parts  of  alum  and  salt.  Fold,  roll 
lightly,  and  lay  away  24  hours.  Then 
unroll,  stretch,  and  sprinkle  again  with 
the  same  mixture.  Do  this  daily  until  the 
skin  Avill  absorb  no  more.  This  Avill  take 
a  Aveek  or  10  days.  Now  wash  in  repeated 
waters,  until  the  water  has  neither  an 
astringent  nor  a  salty  flavor,  then  in 
strong  .soapsuds,  wring  out  and  hang  up  to 
dry.  When  dry,  spread  flat,  work  into 
the  flesh  side  all  the  neat’s-foot  oil  that 
the  skin  will  absorb,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 
Repeat  this  as  often  as  the  skin  becomes 
dry,  until  no  more  oil  can  be  Avorked  into 
it."  This  will  require  from  four  to  six 
rubbings.  Then  rub  Avell  with  poAvdered 
chalk  to  remove  the  oil  from  the  outside. 
If  chalk  is  not  at  hand,  common  clay, 
baked  and  pulverized,  or  .sawdust,  or 
Avheat  bran  will  answer  this  purpose  toler- 
ably  well.  Lastly,  the  quality  of  the 
leather  will  be  vastly  improved  if  the 
hide  is  subjected  for  24  hours  to  the 


bought  all  the  signs  at  wholesale,  and 
each  owner  paid  for  what  he  needed  and 
put  them  up.  These  signs  used  the  last 
year’s  Avording.  stressing  trespassing  as 
well  as  forbidding  hunting.  The  aim  was 
not  Avholly  pheasant  protection,  as  some 
deterrent  Avas  needed  for  general  Luav- 
lessness  and  thieving. 

In  an  area  near  Auburn,  Avhere  pheas¬ 
ants  are  more  plentiful  and  city  tres¬ 
passers  ubiquitous  and  destructive,  a 
relative  used  the  neAv  “Posted”  sign,  with 
the  words  “Keep  off.”  These  signs  were 
placed  between  the  last  year’s  signs,, 
which  were  still  legible.  This  was  the 
only  farm  posted  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
.several  hunters  disregarded  the  signs. 

The  farmers  in  one  section  on  Cayuga 
Lake  this  year  united  in  posting  their 
lands,  each  paying  $1  into  a  common  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  area 
protected  included  some  good  duck  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  the  sportsmen  Avere  indignant. 
They  made  a  test  case  of  it,  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  an  unlaAvful 
combine,  with  money  involved.  The  court 
dismissed  the  case. 

A  nepheAV  was  approached  by  a  city 
sportsman  Avho  asked  permission  to  post 
his  farm  free  of  cost,  the  sportsman  to 
have  exclusive  hunting  privileges  on  the 
farm.  His  proposal  was  refused.  After 
a  little  the  nephew  found  signs  posted 
on  three  sides  of  the  land,  those  farthest 
from  the  house,  and  the  “sportsman” 
banging  aAvay,  trying  to  keep  others  out. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  brazen- 
i*ess  of  some  hunters. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  pheasant  day 
this  year  I  overheard  one  city  lad  telling 
another  about  bagging  six  hen  birds  that 
morning.  Another  group  of  four  boasted 
that  they  had  bagged  29  hens  and  cocks 


Sheep  in 

smoke  arising  from  burning  corncobs. 
This,  lioAvever,  Avill  impart  an  odor  Avhich 
may  be  unpleasant  and  undesirable.  If 
so,  the  smoking  may  be  omitted. 

Tanning  Without  the  Hair. — If  it 
is  desired  to  tan  the  .skin  Avithout  the 
hair,  bury  the  skin  in  warm,  soft,  stag¬ 
nant  mud  for  a  Aveek  or  more,  or  until 
the  hair  may  be  readily  scraped  off,  or 
spread  a  coating  of  hardwood  ashes  an 
inch  thick  over  the  flesh  side.  Fold  and 
lay  in  a  cool,  damp  place  until  the  hair 
will  slip.  Then  remove  it  and  immerse 
the  hide  in  soft  soap  for  24  hours.  Or, 
soak  the  .skin  in  strong  lime  water  until 
the  hair  can  be  removed.  In  all  cases, 
after  the  above  treatment,  proceed  in 
tanning  as  previously  directed. 

Sole  Leather  is  always  tanned  by 
what  is  known  as  the  bark  process.  No 
other  method  will  render  the  leather  as 
nearly  waterproof.  First,  the  hair  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  lime  or  some  other  process, 
then  a  quantity  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark 
is  ground  or  pounded  into  .small  bits. 
This  is  leached,  and  the  hides  are  soaked 
in  the  resulting  liquor  for  from  six  months 
to  a  year  or  more.  First  they  are  soaked 
in  a  very  weak  liquor,  then  removed  into 
a  vat  containing  a  stronger  decoction, 
and  a  little  later  into  one  that  is  still 
stronger,  the  liquor  being  changed  from 
four  to  six  times.  If  the  stronger  liquid 
Avere  used  in  the  beginning,  a  leather 
would  result  in  a  month’s  time,  and  at  a 
vastly  less  cost,  but  the  hide  would  be 
tanned  only  in  a  thin  layer  upon  each 
side,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  worn  away 
the  remainder  Avill  have  but  little  better 
wearing  qualities  than  paper. 

Soft  Leather,  used  in  making  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  Avorking  shoes,  is  sometimes 
tanned  by  the  .same  process,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  chrome,  or  mineral  process, 
Avhich  requires  too  expensive  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  home  use.  It  produces  a  leather 
at  much  less  cost,  and  of  equal  quality 
and  superior  appearance,  but.it  is  lacking 
in  the  waterproofing  qualities.  Thinner 
hides  are  selected  for  upper  leather,  and 
even  these  are  either  .split  into  halves  or 
they  are  .shaved  down  to  the  required 
thickness. 


Pheasant  Days 

The  second  pheasant  hunting  day  is 
past,  and  very  successfully  so  in  our 
neighborhood.  There  Avas  not  the  usual 
bombardment  of  guns,  not  even  in  the 
distance.  Last  year  our  farm  was  about 
the  only  one  near  here  to  be  posted,  and 
there  were  some  infractions.  This  year 
all  the  farmers  posted  in  a  big  rectangle 
bounded  by  certain  roads.  One  farmer 


Vermont 

as  their  day’s  Avork.  Forty  in  a  season 
Avas  the  boast  of  one  hunter  last  year. 
In  one  county  this  year  about  0.000  acres 
Avere  posted  by  sportsmen,  Avho  made 
some  arrangement  with  the  owners  for 
the  exclusive  hunting  privileges.  One  of 
the  problems  of  the  posted  farm  is  the 
acquaintance  Avho  asks  to  hunt  regard¬ 
less  of  the  signs.  If  the  signs  are  to 
mean  anything  refusals  to  such  requests 
must  be  absolute  and  consistent.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  sportsman  has  only  verbal 
permission  and  the  game  Avarden  catches 
him  it  is  as  though  he  had  no  permis¬ 
sion.  The  law  requires  that  such  per¬ 
mission  be  in  Avriting. 

“What  if  the  pheasants  are  so  num¬ 
erous  as  to  be  destructive  to  crops?” 
That  may  be  true  in  some  sections,  but 
is  not  so  here.  They  are  regarded  as  a 
benefit,  because  of  their  seed  and  insect 
eating  habits.  The  tendency  to  law 
breaking  may  be  evidenced  in  the  evasion 
of  the  game  laAA-s  as  Avell  as  in  other 
matters.  When  one  hears  a  gun  fired 
six  or  eight  times  in  rapid  succession,  id 
is  safe  to  .say  that  not  only  cock  birds 
are  the  mark.  Anything  that  flies  is  a 
target,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  guineas, 
hen  pheasants,  and  other  protected  birds, 
with  too  big  a  number  of  the  hunters. 

Many  hesitate,  even  fear  to  post,  dread¬ 
ing  to  arouse  antagonisms  and  spite 
work.  In  .such  a  case  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  ask  the  game  A\-arden  and  the 
troopers  to  give  your  section  a  little 
special  attention.  Posting  is  necessary  if 
one  is  to  get  their  cooperation  effectively. 
As  soon  as  a  feAV  offenders  are  dealt  A\-ith 
by  these  officials  there  is  usually  a  little 
more  Avholesome  respect  for  the  owner’s 
rights.  M.  G.  F. 


Trout  in  Spring 

On  page  1227  a  correspondent  Avrote 
of  his  unsuccessful  efforts  in  trying  to 
keep  frogs  from  inhabiting  his  spring 
which  runs  through  an  old  stone  house. 

As  a  boy  in  Vermont  many  years  ago 
I  experienced  similar  trouble,  and  got 
around  the  difficulty  by  placing  a  brook 
trout  about  seven  inches  in  length  in  the 
spring.  This  particular  fish  Avas  my 
first  catch,  and  remained  there  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  until  stolen  by  the  meanest 
of  thieves.  During  the  occupancy  of  my 
speckled  friend,  frogs,  spiders  and  flies 
were  kept  on  the  move  and  the  AA'ater 
was  always  as  clear  as  crystal.  J.  P.  l. 

New  York, 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  big 
Grange  counties  of  the  Empire  State  is 
St.  Lawrence.  Its  Pomona  Grange, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State, 
with  a  membership  of  upwards  of  2,000, 
held  its  annual  meeting  Dec.  4,  with  Nor¬ 
folk  Grange.  The  county  is  very  proud 
of  its  record  at  Rochester,  where  it  fur¬ 
nished  300  seventh  degree  candidates  of 
the  record  class  of  over  11,000.  The  coun¬ 
ty  has  35  subordinate  Granges  and  during 
the  year  the  county  made  a  net  gain  of 
37  members,  according  to  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  County  Deputy  Albert  W.  Hull. 
Two  Granges,  Winthrop  and  Macomb, 
made  gains  of  17  and  15  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively  in  membership.  During  the 
year  the  fifth  degree  was  conferred  on 
560,  the  sixth  on  503  and  the  seventh  on 
300  of  the  county's  members.  The  coun¬ 
tv  will  have  15  delegates  at  the  State 
Grange  at  Olean  in  February.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Pomona  was  organized  Dec.  5, 
1895.  the  recent  session  being  its  25tli. 

Silas  Wright  Grange  of  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  observed  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  order  Dec.  4,  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  program,  a  feature  of  which  was  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  first  National 
Grange  session  by  Dean  Van  C.  Wliitte- 
more  of  the  Canton  School  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  also  steward  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange. 

The  4-H  Club  members  of  Mannsville, 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  recently  furnished 
an  excellent  program  at  a  meeting  of 
Mannsville  Grange,  in  charge  of  the  club 
leader,  William  Rudd,  who  spoke  on  the 
purpose  of  the  4-H  club  and  its  activities. 

The  Home  Economic  Committees  of  the 
Grange  are  doing  a  great  work  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  ways.  The  county  chairman  of 
one  of  these  committees,  Mrs.  Earl  Ack¬ 
ley,  of  DeKalb  Junction,  St.  Lawrence 
Co..  N.  Y.,  directs  the  work  of  her  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  handicap  of  a  palsied 
hand,  and  although  she  has  been  confined 
to  her  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
since  she  suffered  the  paralytic  stroke  last 
Summer  she  has  lost  none  of  her  interest 
in  the  committee’s  work  and  has  learned 
to  write  with  her  left  hand  so  that  she 
might  keep  up  the  work  in  which  she  has 
such  an  interest.  She  is  now  preparing 
a  review  of  the  work  of  her  committee  for 
the  past  year  which  will  later  be  given 
publicity.  A  New  Year's  greeting  from 
some  of  The  R.  N.Y.  Grange  readers 
would.  I  am  sure,  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  Mrs.  Ackley. 

Gouverneur  Grange  of  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  largest  Granges 
in  the  Empire  State,  with  a  membership 
of  611.  It  made  a  net  gain  of  32  during 
the  year.  The  Grange  sent  a  delegation 
of  50  to  Rochester  for  the  seventh  degree. 

State  Lecturer  Guy  B.  Horton  of  Ver¬ 
mont  writes  that  the  Green  Mountain 
State  can  lay  claim  to  having  two  Grange 
members  with  longer  records  than  any  in 
the  Empire  State.  They  are  Albert  F. 
Lawrence  and  Fayette  E.  Richardson, 
charter  members  of  Green  Mountain 
Grange  No.  1.  organized  at  St.  Johnsbury 
Center,  Vt.,  on  July  4,  1871.  This  was 
the  first  subordinate  Grange  organized  in 
New  England  and  the  applications  were 
made  out  on  a  historic  bass  drum  in  de¬ 
fault  of  a  table.  There  were  15  charter 
members  of  Green  Mountain  Grange. 
Father  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  founder  of 
the  order,  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  this  historic  Grange. 

Another  one  of  the  Grange  founders, 
John  R.  Thompson,  himself  a  Vermonter, 
also  assisted  in  the  organization  work  of 
this  Vermont  Grange.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  the  first  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange.  He  was  a  native  of  Littleton, 
N.  II.,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  St.  Johns¬ 
bury,  Vt.  He  was  the  author  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  degree  rituals  and  wrote 
parts  of  the  other  degrees.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  attaining  the 
rank  of  colonel.  The  Vermont  State 
Grange,  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation, 
was  also  organized  at  St.  Johnsbury,  on 
July  4,  1872,  just  a  year  after  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Green  Mountain  Grange. 
This  State  Grange  was  also  organized  by 
Father  Kelley. 

Albert  F.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  two 
living  charter  members  of  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Grange  No.  1,  was  born  May  1, 
1847.  He  served  as  lecturer,  overseer 
and  master  of  his  Grange.  He  was  a  son 
of  Jonathan  Lawrence,  known  as  the 
father  of  the  Grange  in  Vermont.  Fay¬ 
ette  E.  Richardson,  the  other  living  char¬ 
ter  membere,  was  born  Aug.  30,  1851. 
Both  of  these  men  live  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Parker,  secretary  of  the 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y..  Pomona  Grange, 
was  elected  for  her  35th  term  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Pomona  session  Dec.  3.  She  was 
first  elected  in  1895  and  has  served  con¬ 
tinuously  since.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  record  for  longest  service  as  a  Po¬ 
mona  secretary  in  New  York  State,  if  not 
in  the  country.  Mrs.  Parker  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Watertown  Grange  No.  7. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lewis 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Pomona  Grange  Dec.  4  the 
Pomona  advocated  a  change  in  the  State 
tax  law  whereby  local  taxes  would  be 
collected  through  the  county  treasurer’s 
office  rather  than  through  the  town  col¬ 
lectors,  as  at  present.  This  recommen¬ 
dation  was  based  on  the  report  of  a 
Pomona  committee  which  investigated  the 
present  plan  of  collection,  the  report 
showing  that  the  proposed  plan  would 
effect  a  considerable  saving  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  county.  The  Pomona  has 
a  membership  of  788. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


Y'OUNG  SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  state  iiualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  9439,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  of  good  character  to  operate 
small  poultry  plant  on  share  basis;  certified 
and  supervised  Reds  with  incubation  facilities 
on  place;  near  Lake  Ontario.  ADVERTISER 
9438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Wide-awake  working  poultryman; 

modern  plant;  salary  and  profit.  PARKWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Orchardist  to  work  on  share  basis, 
New  Jersey:  only  experienced  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  tractor  operator 
for  general  work  on  modern  dairy  farm;  send 
references.  NAKOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  no  children,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  Scandinavians  or  Germans;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  SILTON  FARM,  Lake  Wac- 
cabac,  N.  Y.  Phone,  South  Salem  59. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  handy-man  to  help  on 
small  chicken  farm,  Westchester  County; 
good  home,  small  salary.  ADVERTISER  9458, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  care  for  poultry,  assist  in 
milking  and  take  care  of  farm  stable,  on 
Long  Island;  wife  for  part-time  work;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  cottage  with  all  conveniences,  found;  state 
age,  nationality,  wages  expected  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  9456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  WITH  son  or  husband  wanted  to  run 
mechanics’  boarding  house,  3  to  10  men;  rent, 
light  and  heat  free;  wages  $25  per  month;  also 
percentage  on  meals  served;  food  at  cost. 
DOUGLAS  BAR  CORP.,  West  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


AN  ELDERLY  American  man,  good  plain  cook, 
desires  position  to  cook  for  farm  help  or 
housekeeper  for  bachelor;  good  reference:  state 
wages  and  all  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  GOOD  milkers,  Hollanders,  willing  to  take 
care  of  30  to  40  cows.  ADVERTISER  9422, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  gardener,  dairyman,  wants 
position,  farm  or  private  estate;  references. 
CIIAS.  WILSON,  Sextonville,  Wis. 


CHRISTIAN  MAN  who  has  had  hospital  experi¬ 
ence  would  like  to  care  for  an  invalid  or  blind 
man  or  would  do  light  work:  can  milk;  don’t 
use  liquor.  ADVERTISER  9440,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WISH  POSITION  on  estate,  life  experienced 
farmer,  good  teamster  and  cowman;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences,  30,  single,  American,  use  no  tobacco, 
profanity  or  booze;  no  letter  answered  unless 
you  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
9437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  REFINED,  educated  woman 
(knowledge  French,  German),  typist,  pupil 
Lewis  hotel  school,  good  cook,  housekeeper, 
wants  position  February  1 ;  hotel  preferred ; 
minimum  salary  .$75  and  room;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  and  worker  on 
large  farm,  dairy  farm  preferred;  experienced 
dairyman;  have  family  with  good  help:  will 
work  for  salary  or  share  basis.  ADVERTISER 
9434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  23.  three  years’  experience  on 
poultry  farm  desires  position:  state  salary, 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  9433,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  wishes  position 
on  estate;  understands  horses,  poultry,  farm¬ 
ing,  good  chauffeur;  age  25;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  9432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  wants  position  private 
place;  German,  49  years  old,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  all  lines  farm  and  estate  work,  livestock; 
no  tobacco  or  liquor:  wife  plain  cook,  house¬ 
keeper.  HENRY  BRENDEL,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  40,  desires  position  work¬ 
ing  foreman  or  herdsman;  life-time  experi¬ 
ences,  dairying,  stock;  go  anywhere;  references; 
state  wages.  Address  FARMER,  care  Belot,  32 
Lakeway  Drive,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Handy-man,  white,  44 
years  old:  good  home  rather  than  big  wages. 
HARRY  WILKINS,  It.  D.  3.  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  OR  FARMER.  8  years’  experience, 
money  maker,  good  reference.  RAYMOND 
ELLIOTT.  East  Garden  St.,  care  W.  Supthin, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  woman  wishes  position 
in  motherless  home;  healthy,  cheerful,  ener¬ 
getic.  good  cook,  housekeeper  and  manager:  fond 
of  children.  EVANS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  desires  work  on  farm; 

good  milker,  life  experience.  ADVERTISER 
9444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  HANDY  MAN  or  milker,  Scotch, 
married.  N.  Y.  chauffeur’s  license,  references. 
ADA  ERTISER  9446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAVO  YOUNG  men,  with  farm  experience,  want 
work  on  farm:  handy  with  tools.  KNUTE 
JORGENSEN,  1420  80th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ALL-AROUND  FARMER  and  milker,  steady 
worker;  single,  don’t  drink;  A  No.  1  reference. 
ADVERTISER  9447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAA'ING  SOLD  my  estate  I  wish  to  place  my 
working  manager,  married  man,  no  children, 
sober,  capable  herdsman,  dairyman,  farmer: 
wife  as  cook,  run  boarding  bouse;  on  modern 
dairy  farm:  for  particulars,  write  AIRS.  NEL¬ 
LIE  \TAN  NORMAN,  Chase  House,  Alt.  Clemons, 
Mich. 


INTELLIGENT  GERAIAN  couple  want  position 
in  hotel,  boarding  house:  man  all  around 
chauffeur:  wife  chamber  maid  or  other  work. 
ADA’ERTISER  9448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AAIERICAN.  25.  experienced  general 
farm  work,  orchardist,  beekeeper;  references. 
ADVERTISER  9461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


J  REGISTERED  NURSE  wishes  position.  ADArER- 
TISER  9435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  AAIERICAN,  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  private  herd;  good  calf  raiser,  feeder 
and  butter-maker,  or  A.  It.  work;  20  years  with 
Guernseys  in  some  of  best  herds  in  East,  world’s 
records  and  well  qualified  to  fill  any  position 
in  a  good  herd;  age  49,  references;  state  wages 
and  particulars  in  reply;  open  January  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  life-time 
experience,  expert  in  incubation,  brooding, 
wants  to  take  charge;  best  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9450,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CHAUFFEUR-HOUSEAIAN,  age  32,  single,  take 
care  of  lawn  and  flower  garden:  good  refer¬ 
ence.  HILDEBRAND,  1975  Bryant  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AIAN  wishes  any  kind  of  work  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  poultry  farm,  go  anywhere,  pre¬ 
fers  good  home  rather  than  high  wages.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  9453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AV  ANTED — German  farmer,  43, 
married,  3  children,  17,  12,  9;  life-time  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  farming,  also  good  milk¬ 
er;  State  of  New  Jersey  preferred;  excellent 
references;  state  wages  first  letter;  position 
February  1  or  March  1.  ADA’ERTISER  9454, 
care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER,  single,  Scotch,  han¬ 
dy,  middle-aged,  drives  car,  care  livestock; 
best  references.  HUGH  AVYLLIE,  161  AV.  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


HOLLAND  AIARRIED  man,  1  child,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  chauffeur-gardener,  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  animals,  good  milker;  wife  willing  to 
do  some  housework;  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  AVESTRA,  2S4  N.  Sixth  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


HOLLANDER,  SINGLE,  quick  dry-hand  milker. 

experienced  with  milking  machine;  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  9460,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Swiss,  wishes  position,  experi¬ 
enced  milker.  HANS  ROTH,  Box  253,  Land¬ 
ing,  N.  J. 


AIAN,  52,  CARPENTER,  wants  position  on  large 
poultry  or  squab  farm;  do  anything  and 
everything;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  $25  per  month, 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  9466,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

_ _ _ _  | 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

GREENHOUSE,  300x50,  4)4  acres,  stock,  work 
buildings,  residence;  main  highway  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8948,  care 
Rural  New-A’orker. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm;  send  full  details  to 
AIARTIN  L.  O’HARA,  Ossining,  N.  A'. 


FOR  SALE— 3  to  4  acres  good  heavy  land  suit¬ 
able  for  greenhouses;  concrete  highway.  G. 
BAYER,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


6  ACRES,  AVONDERFUL  location  on  highway, 
seven-room  house,  poultry  houses,  barns,  ga¬ 
rage,  etc.;  also  31  acres,  no  buildings,  electricity 
available;  no  agents.  BOX  133,  ltingoes,  N.  J. 


GEORGIA  FARM,  103  acres,  joining  county  to 
Gov.  Roosevelt’s  famous  warm  springs  prop¬ 
erty;  30  acres  7-y ear-old  pecans,  balance  woods; 
3  miles  railway  junction;  $1,600.  AV.  D. 
ETHEREDGE,  1257  AlcPherson  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SAIALL  FARA1  for  rent.  AUGUST  BOFINGER, 
care  R.  Ellenberger,  Jeff.  Co.,  Coolspring,  Pa. 


51%-ACRE  TRUCK  farm,  practically  level, 
good  buildings,  orchard;  4)4  miles  of  AVin- 
ehester,  Va.;  price  $6,000;  write  to  owner. 
AV.  F.  ARTRIP,  AVinchester,  Va. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  New  York  State,  200 
acres  for  dairy,  40-50  ties;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9442,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVATER-FRONT  farm  for  sale,  331  acres,  131 
acres  marsh  land,  150  cleared,  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber  land,  grow  any  kind  of  vegetables;  on  hard 
dirt  road,  2  miles  from  railroad,  church, 
school  and  highway;  has  four  settlements;  suit, 
able  for  stock  raising  and  poultry;  could  also 
be  made  game  reserve;  price  twenty  thousand. 
R.  U.  LeCATO,  Painter,  Va. 


AVILL  EXCHANGE  my  11-room  house  for  farm; 

for  particulars,  BLAIDON,  806  32d  St.,  North 
Bergen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm  or  part  of  large  farm, 
preferable  on  lake  or  water  front,  within  100 
miles  of  New  Aiork  City,  for  cash;  write  full 
particulars  with  price.  REIMEItS,  711  East 
134th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


AVATER-FRONT  farm  in  Delaware  or  Mary¬ 
land  wanted  to  rent  with  option  to  buy.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  9445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WONDERFUL  CHICKEN  farm,  between  20  and 
25  acres,  fully  equipped,  on  hard  road.  BOX 
4,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 18-acre  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm 
on  State  road,  near  good  markets,  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  9451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  8-room  house,  barn,  henhouse, 
)4  acre  land:  Route  11,  Cortland-Syraeuse; 
good  location  for  roadside  stand  and  tourists. 
AV.  A.  ROUSE,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  AND  fully  equipped  poultry  plant 
for  rent,  cash  basis:  must  be  experienced, 
married,  some  capital  and  car:  no  residence  on 
place;  Michigan.  ADVERTISER  9452,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  business  on  Springfield  to 
Boston  Post  Road;  store  and  restaurant,  with 
3  gas  pumps,  2  6-room  houses,  ice  house,  2-car 
garage,  room  to  build  over-night  cabins  and 
miniature  golf  course;  557-ft.  frontage;  $5,000 
required,  balance  easy  terms;  will  take  small 
place  in  Florida  towards  balance.  AV.  E.  LY¬ 
MAN,  North  AVilbraham,  Mass. 


AV ANTED — Farm  with  good  outbuildings,  utilize 
for  poultry,  within  100-mile  radius  of  New 
Yrork;  rent,  option  buying.  ADVERTISER  9459, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Vineland  poultry  farm.  3  acres 
finely  located  on  improved  road:  6-room  bun¬ 
galow,  gas,  water,  electricity,  telephone,  fur¬ 
nace,  shade,  fruit:  room  for  500  layers,  brooder 
house,  garage;  for  quick  sale  including  300 
hens,  tools,  equipment.  $5,250.  ADA'ERTISER 
9455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AATANTED — Poultry  farm,  “some”  equipment, 
stock,  tools;  on  highway;  good  water  supply; 
lowest  price  and  down  payment;  nearest  town. 
ADA'ERTISER  9464.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A'illage  dairy-poultry  farms,  10  and 
20  acres:  two  fine  houses,  everything  modern. 
ADA’ERTISHfc  9457,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


AVANT  TO  BUY,  rent  cheap.  30  acres,  buildings, 
near  town,  Eastern  New  York.  Route  20.  9AV. 
9  preferred.  ADVERTISER  9465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
Central  New  Jersey  with  1,700  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  good  laying  strain;  capacity  2,500:  will 
rent  only  to  experienced  poultryman’ with  suffi¬ 
cient  financial  responsibility.  ADVERTISER 
9463.  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  gas  station  on  site; 

'•ash ;  what  have  you?  ADVERTISER  9462. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'II.L  RENT  on  sharing  basis  completely 
equipped  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  in  nearby 
Connecticut  close  to  good  local  maikets;  com¬ 
fortable  farmhouse,  cows,  horses,  etc. :  no  capi¬ 
tal  required;  good  living  assured.  AVrite  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CLOA’ER  honey,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AVM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  I’a. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  I’ATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


PECANS,  large,  paper  shell,  five  and  ten-pound 
bags,  60  cents  pound,  prepaid;  send  money 
order  or  check.  J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


PECANS — Large  paper-shell,  extra  nice,  5-pound 
cartons,  50c  pound  postpaid;  good  size,  seed¬ 
lings,  excellent  flavor,  easy  to  crack,  30c  pound 
postpaid.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


HONEY,  fancy  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $5.20;  25-lb. 

pail,  $3.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more,  85 
cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  80  cents; 
two  or  more,  70  cents  each ;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover,  60  lbs.,  $5.70;  amber 
and  buckwheat,  $5.10;  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50:  amber,  $4,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  chunk 
comb.  $1.30,  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Real  old  violin,  Currier-Ives  pictures. 
AV.  SI  JIMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  for  sale,  $2.50  per  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT, 
Blooinville,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  ON  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay-fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  pounds. 
$1.35.  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  CROP  peanuts,  field  stock,  cheapest  way 
to  buy  direct  from  farm,  little  waste;  20  lbs., 
$2.25;  40  lbs..  $3;  75  lbs.,  $5;  500  lbs.,  $27.50; 
J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  best  clover,  $5.40;  30  lbs.,  $3: 
60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover,  $4.80: 
not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  white  comb,  $1.75. 
postpaid.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEFRUIT  SPECIAL  —  Fine  tree-ripened, 
only  $3.50  per  standard  80-lb.  crate  f.o.b.  St. 
Petersburg;  mixed  with  oranges  or  all  oranges, 
50c  extra.  CULBERTSON’S  GROVE,  Tangerine 
2425,  St.  Peterburg,  Fla. 


AVANTED — Second-hand  coal-burning  incubator. 

about  10.000-egg  capacity;  state  make  and 
price  CLAYTON  SMITH,  Dalton,  Pa. 


GIFTS  —  Hand-woven  Maysville  filler  rugs,  $2 
and  up;  shopping  bags,  $1.25;  table  runners, 
$1.50;  all  colors.  MRS.  VICTOR  HURLBURT. 
Grand  Isle,  Vermont. 


HONEY,  POSTPAID,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated; 

clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails. 
$3.50;  buckwheat  or  blend,  15  cts.  per  pail  less; 
60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $5.50;  2  cans,  $10.50; 
blend,  1  can,  $4.25;  2  cans,  $8.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED 

working 

CLAUSS, 


TO  BUY  used  Delco  plant  in  best 
condition,  batteries  and  all;  price? 
R.  1,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  RASPBERRY  honey,  5-lb.  pail 
$1.35  postpaid.  LA’MAN  APIARIES,  R.  1, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


ORANGES  OR  ORANGES  and  grapefruit  mixed, 
$1.25.  a  bushel.  Plant  City;  guaranteed  fancy 
first  quality  fruit.  HENRY  MELA,  Plant  City, 
I  la. 


PEANUTS,  5  CENTS  per  pound;  half  bushel 
111  pounds),  prepaid,  $1.25;  field  stock;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  J.  AV.  McLEOD,  Row¬ 
land,  N.  C. 


PURE  AERMONT  maple  sugar,  candy,  svrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER  ESTATE, 
Weston,  A't. 


CHESTNUT  LUMBER  and  posts,  car  each; 

lumber  mostly  2-inch,  $8.35  per  JI. ;  posts, 
six  feet,  10c:  nine  feet,  sawed,  35c  each;  f.o.b. 
here.  AV.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can. 
$5.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tan¬ 
gerines;  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full  stand¬ 
ard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  AIRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa. 
Florida. 


HORSERADISH,  LARGE  roots,  5  lbs., 
lbs..  $1;  100  lbs.,  $8,  not  prepaid. 
SUTTON,  Burlington.  N.  J. 


60c; 

E. 


10 

S. 


PLEASANT  IIOJIE  with  board,  10  minutes* 
from  station.  MRS.  DEMOREST  KNAPP, 
Grand  Street,  AVarwick,  N.  Y. 


PECANS— Large  .paper-shell,  extra  nice,  50c 
pound  postpaid.  L.  H.  CHASE,  Box  638, 
Southington,  Conn. 


AVIIITE  YAMS  sweet  potatoes 
rels,  finest  quality,  $3.25, 
R.  U.  LeCATO,  Painter,  A’a. 


three-bushel  bar- 
cash  with  order. 


“DEI’EAA  S  HONEY”  —  AVhite  clover.  60  lbs., 
$5.50;  120.  $10,  here.  LAVERN  DEPEAA',  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Six 
AVILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
H.  PARSIL,  Jlonmouth  Junction, 


CLOA.ER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HAA'  FOR  SALE — 35  tons  mixed  hay,  75%  Al¬ 
falfa.  25%  medium  clover  and  Timothy:  A-l 
feed;  $21  f.o.b.  ears  here;  also  No.  1  Timothy 
and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  TAUNTON  STOCK 
FARM,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 
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The  Roofing  Problem 

One  of  my  main  worriments  is  keep¬ 
ing  my  buildings  in  repair.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  factor  in  this  proposition  is  the 
roof.  Let  the  roof  down  once,  and  soon 
the  whole  building  is  ruined.  Keep  the 
roof  in  good  shape  and  you  can  postpone 
the  rest  of  the  repairing  until  another 
day. 

But  with  what  shall  we  roof?  Some 
say  wooden  shingles,  others  say  slate, 
others  say  metal  roof  and  some  say  paper 
roof.  There  are  very  many  kinds  of  roof¬ 
ing  on  the  market  now.  All  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Paper 
roofing  is  the  cheapest,  but,  if  you  want 
■to  have  a  good  job  of  it,  you  ought  to 
have  matched  sheathing  to  lay  it  on.  If 
you  use  slate  you  should  have  a  strong 
structure  to  support  the  weight.  All  cost 
a  lot  of  money  to  make  it  good.  If  you 
use  tin  you  have  to  paint  continually  or 
it  rusts  through.  I  have  used  a  number 
of  these  and  some  years  ago  I  had  almost 
concluded  to  use  nothing  but  the  asbestos 
slate.  These  are  very  nice  in  appearance 
and  very  durable  if  you  do  not  break 
them.  You  should  not  walk  on  them. 
They  also  cost  good  money. 

Wood  shingle  roofs  are  the  best  to  re¬ 
pair.  Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  have 
a  lot  of  wood  and  need  a  lot  of  roofing 
so  why  not  use  wood?  The  next  question 
was  what  kind  of  wood?  About  20  years 
ago  chestnut  was  used  but  now  that  is 
no  more,  and  I  use  willow  which  I  think 
is  better.  About  20  years  ago  my  neigh¬ 
bor  roofed  his  old  barn  with  willow  and 
the  shingles  are  fairly  good  yet.  It  is 
light  in  color  and  light  in  weight  and 
makes  a  nice  appearance. 

I  could  not  find  anybody  with  a  mill 
to  saw  them  for  me  so  I  looked  around 
and  found  one  for  sale  which  I  bought 
for  .$100  almost  as  good  as  new  and 
would  cost  about  $700  new.  It  works 
fine  and  I  run  it  with  the  tractor. 

White  pine  and  hemlock  are  also  all 
right  for  shingles.  I  think  I  have  found 
the  way  to  roof  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  money.  c.  n.  basiiore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Poultice  for  Foul  Hoof 

I  am  sending  you  a  remedy  for  foul 
hoof  that  I  think  I  found  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  years  ago.  I  have  used  it  with  good 
success. 

Make  a  poultice  of  flaxseed  meal  and 
apply  it  to  the  foot,  after  the  foot  has 
been  wiped  clean  and  cleft  of  the  foot 
carefully  cleaned.  The  poultice  should  be 
made  with  hot  water  and  applied  as  hot 
as  is  safe.  Put  it  in  a  small  bag  made 
just  wide  enough  to  pass  over  the  hoof 
and  long  enough  to  come  up  over  the  hoof 
and  be  tied  with  a  string  around  the  top 
of  the  hoof.  Then  wrap  the  foot  up  in 
a  feed  sack  and  keep  the  cow  quiet. 

Repeat  after  24  hours,  then  wipe  the 
foot  clean  as  before  and  draw  a  soft  rope 
of  burlap  saturated  with  pine  tar  through 
the  cleft  of  the  hoof  and  secure  it  by 
tying  the  ends  above  the  hoof.  This 
will  keep  the  dirt  out  and  help  to  heal  it. 
If  necessary  repeat  after  two  days.  This 
remedy  will  reduce  the  inflammation  and 
does  not  leave  any  after  effect  as  vitriol 
and  some  other  remedies  do. 

If  a  hind  foot  is  to  be  treated,  the 
cow  may  be  secured  in  a  stanchion,  then 
loop  a  rope  around  the  leg  above  the 
ankle  and  pass  this  around  the  top  of 
the  stanchion  drawing  the  foot  up  off  of 
the  floor.  Care  must  be  used  if  the  cow 
is  with  calf  not  to  strain  her.  J.  H.  B. 


Value  of  Wood  Ashes 

Does  it  pay  to  keep  soft  wood  ashes  for 
garden  use?  E.  w.  D. 

Connecticut. 

Yes,  all  wood  ashes  are  useful  for  the 
garden,  containing,  when  unleached  4  to 
6  per  cent  potash,  1  to  2  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  20  to  40  per  cent  lime. 
The  ashes  from  hard  wood  are  better 
than  from  soft,  but  all  are  worth  saving. 

They  should  be  kept  under  cover  until 
ready  for  use,  and  then  spread  on  the 
plowed  ground  or  around  hills  of  plants 
and  worked  in. 


Magistrate:  ‘‘But  if  you  were  doing 
nothing  wrong,  why  did  you  run  when  the 
officer  approached  you?”  Prisoner:  I 
thought  that  he  wanted  to  sell  me  a 
ticket  for  the  policemen’s  annual  con¬ 
cert.” — London  Humorist. 
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The  remarkable  results 
obtained  by  feeding 
Park  &  Pollard  Cbic^k 
Starter  have  aston¬ 
ished  every  ponltry- 
man  who  has  tried  it. 


Such  remarkable  results 
mean  added  profits. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  .  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  .  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  .  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  .  P  &  P  Chick  Starter— Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  .  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  .  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  .  Pigeon  Feed  .  P  &  P  Horse 

Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


mini 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  POWER  SPRAYER 


400  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  is  needed  to  drive  spray  onto  every  part  of 
the  plant.  Science  has  proved  that  ISO  pounds  is  not  enough.  Ospraymo  Sprayers 
furnish  the  higher  pressure,  steadily,  day  after  day. 

Ospraymo  Sprayer  maintains  efficient,  profitable  pressure  because  it  is  ruggedly- 
built.  The  engine  is  powerful,  the  pumps  strong,  the  axles  and  drive  chains  heavy, 
the  frame  rigid,  and  the  wheels  and  sprockets  stout.  Ospraymo  Sprayer  will  deliver 
spray  on  orchard  trees  to  any  necessary  height,  as  well  as  to  rowed  crops. 

Ospraymo,  in  addition  to  being  a  machine  built  to  last  and  a  glutton  for  work,  is 
one  of  the  most  simply  operated  and  convenient  sprayers  on  the  market.  It  makes 
orchard  and  potato  fie’d  produce  more  plentifully. 

We  invite  your  searching  investigation  of  the  Field-OsPRAYMO  machines.  They 
double  your  dollars  at  harvest. 

OUR  CATALOG  IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Dept.  2  Elmira,  New  York 


Make  a  tractor  of  your  ear 

A  Pullford  doea  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses  —  in  less  time.  An  ideal,  eco 
nomical  tractor  for  farm  use.  No  expense  when  idle.  Easily,  quickly  attached 
to  old  or  new  Ford.  Gives  car  power  instead  of  speed.  No  harder 
on  the  engine  than  ordinary  use.  Use  it  for  plowing,  harrowing, 
harvesting  —  all  farm  work.  J.  E.  hrost,  Ladysmith,  W 
writes,  "Pulls  two  12-in.  plows  through  tough  quack  grass 
sod.”  Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  Pullford  users  are 
saving  money. 

Write  for  catalog  now  /&<) 

PULLFORD  CO.  2880  Cherry  St. ,  Quincy,  I11.& 


Wes.  J 


do  you  do  when  a  wheel  breaks? 

You  have  to  stop  hauling  and  spend  money  for  repairs. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 
will  stop  this  expense,  labor,  and  loss  of  time. 
Be  prepared.  Write  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  11  2  OAK  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


-AND  YOU  MAKEBIG  SPARETIIVIE MONEY 


ONLY  10%  DOWN 
—  EASY  PAYMENTS 


It 'a  easy  to  clear  land— and  easy 
to  make  big  money  with  a  Her¬ 
cules  one  man  Stump  Puller. 
Thousands  say  it  works  better, 
faster,  cheaper.  Tests  prove 
themnght.  Don't  delay — write  at 
once  for  valuable  booklet  and 
special  low  price  offer. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  . 
3030  29th  St.,  Centerville,  fa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 


593  LYELL  AVENUE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TANK  HEATER 

BORNS  Oil. 


.  .  ..s  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
|  sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran- 
|  ited.Writelor Special Introduc- 
I  tory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
I  Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke- 
I  houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 

I  to  you  at  factory  prices. _ 

1  EMPIRETANKHEATERCO. 
L  13lN.7th  St., Washington,  la. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

U.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PAIiK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


Complete  $175  *  N0^ 

for  fip  $1  r^7.50 

6-Room 
House 


INCLUDING-  0  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  . 

Painted,  two  coats  white 
With  double  thick  glass 


.  $1.55 
.  1.85 

4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  j  on  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low-  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STORM  SASH 


90  AND 

Ou  UP 


Get  Our  Prices 
All  Standard  Sizes 

A  QUALITY  PRODUCT 
Ultra-Violet  Ray  Glass 

ThelWebber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 
Bemis  Road,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


r 

r^-TTr  .  "|  White  Pine,  $1. 60-Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
§H  ;  v  on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

P-- ■  CLASS  -  -  -  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


BANK  BY  MAIL  j 


Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 


o 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ^  BANK  ^  ^ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. _ 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  V. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name. 

Address. 
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Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing-. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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for  .  464 

Chick  Raising  Costs  .  676 

Chick  Raising  on  Wire  Screen.. 1203 

Chick  Ration,  Mixing . 1124 

Chicks,  Baby,  Available  Whole 

Year  . 1346 

Chicks,  Baby,  Care  of . 367,  571 

Chicks,  Baby,  Drink  for .  542 

Chicks,  Battery  Brooding  of .  626 

Chicks,  Blind,  Getting  . 1333 

Chicks,  Body  Lice  on  .  700 

Chicks,  Bringing  up  .  569 

Chicks,  Bronchitis,  Infectious,  in  814 

Chicks,  Brooding.  Home  .  676 

Chicks,  Coceidiosis,  Milk  for....  836 

Chicks,  Coceidiosis,  Preventives 


.  671 

Chicks, 

Compromise  Rearing  of  .  . 

979 

.  748 

Chicks, 

Development  of . 

,  566 

Chicks, 

Diarrhoea,  AA'hite,  l’os- 

.  258 

sible 

. . 229, 

,  628 

.  462 

Chicks, 

Eat,  AA’lien  Should? . 

436 

,  880 
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Feeding  Young . 

770 
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93 

,  490 
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.  1.80 
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749 
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990 

Quarters  . 

749 
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850 
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816 
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Dairy  Thermometer  . 358 
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Rodent  Control,  Gov’t  Activi¬ 
ties  . 1062 

Rose,  Austrian  Copper,  Propa¬ 
gating  .  611 

Rose,  Christmas  . 1083 

Rose  Garden  .  519 

Roses,  A  Talk  About .  209 

Roses,  Budding,  Grafting  .  865 

Roses,  Propagating  .  639 

Roses,  Pruning  .  449 

Roses,  Rambler,  Fungus  .  931 

Roses,  AA’axed  .  370 

Itogueing  in  Horticulture 

Means  .  870 

Roofing  Problem  . 1400 

Root  Maggots,  Tobacco  for . 1299 

Rothamsted,  Ilarpenden,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station..  890 

Ruellia  and  Gila  in  Texas . 1317 

Rural  New-Yorker  Reader  for 

72  Years  . 1210 

“Rural  Settlements”  .  667 

Rutabaga,  Monster  .  933 

Rutabagas,  Growing  .  637 

Rutabagas,  Maggots  in,  Tobacco 

for  . 1299 

Rutabagas,  AArormy  . 1202 

S 

Sacks,  Mark,  AVe . 1132 

Salad  Crops  for  Home  Garden¬ 
er,  Fall  .  948 

Salt  a  Fertilizer,  Is .  850 

Saltpeter  as  Fertilizer  .  611 

Sawmills  Active  . 1164 

Scarlet  Fever,  Prevention  of.... 1333 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y . 1196 

School  Annex  Controversy  .  934 

School  Bill  No.  469  Should  Be 

Killed  .  168 

School  Bills  Introduced,  Two....  100 

School  Board  Questions  .  859 

School  Buses,  Adirondacks .  645 

School,  Centralized,  Difference 

in  . 1300 

School,  Centralized,  Plan,  Yes 

or  No  . 1062 

School  Centralization  Booklet  .  .  738 
School  Children,  Janitor  Work...  522 
School  Consolidation  .  .  .390,  588,  870 
School,  Consolidated,  Difference 

in  . 1300 

School  Consolidation,  Forced  . . .  284 

School  District  Entertainment...  307 

School,  Farm,  High  .  104 

School.  High,  Rural,  Extra 

Curricular  Activities  .  884 

School  Meeting,  Rural,  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  . 1397 

School  Meeting,  Vote  of  Chair¬ 
man  at  . 1031 

School,  One-room  .  787 

School,  Poultry  Judging  and 

Breeding  .  725 

School  Questions,  A'arious  .  31 

School,  Rural,  Again  .  619 

School,  Rural,  One-room,  Days..  644 
School  Situation.  Rural  ........  563 

School  Society  Meeting,  Rural, 

Improvement  .  246 

School  Transportation  Inquiries, 

N.  Y.  State  . 1018,  1164 

School  Trustee  Hire  Relatives 

as  Teacher  .  859 

Schools,  Rural,  Constructive 

Policy  for  . 1365,  1384 

Seed  Law  .  692 

Seed  Treatment  .  98 

Seeds,  Bargain  .  68 

Seeds,  Perennial,  June  Sowing..  733 

September  in  the  Garden . 1016 

Septic  Tank,  Cesspool  Into .  490 

Septic  Tank,  Trouble  AVith .  227 

Shaw,  Cyrus  AA’eeks,  Dies .  49 


Shepherding  . 1046 

sneep,  Reus  on  . 83,  117 

Sheep  Club,  4-H  Day,  Ontario...  697 
Sheep,  Corriedaie,  N.  Y.  State 

fair  . 1023 

Sheep  Dog  Trials,  Useful,  Vt. ..  974 

Sneep,  Dorset  .  117 

Sheep  Dressing,  llow  to  Get 

V  aiue  of  .  662 

Sheep  Eat,  What  Will  . 1144 

Sheep  harm,  Improving  . 1216 

Sheep,  Fattening  .  321 

sneep  Feeding  and  Ticks  .  698 

Sheep  Fleece  AVeights  .  850 

Sheep,  Gabriel  Ouk  and  His _ 1368 

Sheep,  Hampshire,  In  East .  150 

Sheep,  Healthy,  How  to  Have..  1006 

Sheep  in  Maryland  .  714 

Sheep  in  New  England  . 1046 

Sheep  in  New  York  .  67 

Sheep  Increase,  Eastern  .  354 

Sheep  Killed  by  Two  Police 

Logs  .  252 

Sheep  Man  Talks  .  044 

Sheep,  Nicrotie  Sores  on  .  55 

Sheep  Pasture,  AVater,  is  There.  952 

Sheep  Protectors,  Gouts  as .  643 

Sheep,  Purebred  Ram  Sale,  Md.  992 

Sheep  Raising  Experience  .  919 

Sheep  Ranch  Notes  . 1266 

Sneep  Ranches,  W.  Va .  360 

Sheep  Shearing,  About . 1234 

Sheep,  S’llage  for  .  312 

Sheep  Show,  N.  Y.  State 

Lair  . 1070,  1116 

Slmep,  Southdown  .  428 

Sheep,  Stomach  AVorm  Treat¬ 
ment  of  . 67,  150 

Sheep  Talk,  Some  Practical....  184 

Shippers’  License  . 1388 

Shoes,  Waterproofing  . 1252 

Shortcake  Crop  .  300 

Shrimp  Plant  .  864 

Shrubs  for  Farmhouse .  883 

Shrubs,  Dooryard  .  277 

S'ilage  for  15  Cows  . .  648 

Silage  or  Stalks  .  83 

Silage,  Use  of  .  850 

Silo  Building  Increases  in  East.  180 

Silo,  Gas  in  . 1143 

Silo,  Planning  for  the  .  896 

Skim-milk,  Legalized  .  891 

Slaughtering  Plant  .  536 

Slaughtering  Plants,  Small  . 1195 

Smith  Family,  Ventures  and  Ad¬ 
ventures,  10,  76,  108,  136,  178, 

212,  246,  286,  344 .  383 

Smokehouse,  Small,  A  . 1193 

Snails,  Control  of  . 686,  910 

Snakes,  Thoughts  About  . 1291 

Snapdragon,  Trailing,  The....  988 

Snowball  Bush,  Aphis  on  .  711 

Snowbirds  . 384,  555 

Sod,  Prices  for  . 958,  1040 

Soils,  Sandy,  Improving .  779 

Soot  in  the  Garden  .  37 

South  Dakota  Reader,  From.... 1043 

Southern  Ohio  Notes  .  1254 

“Southern  Tier”  of  N.  Y. !  787 

Sowbugs  or  AVoodlice  . 1315 

Sparrows  Spread  Poultry  Dis- 

Speech,  Good  . 4999 

Spelling  Match,  State  . 1060 

Spider,  Black  AA’idow  .  1157 

Spittle  Bugs  .  334 

Spray,  Amount  of  . 296 

Spray  Hose  Carry-over  .  530 

Sprays,  Using,  Cautiously.  .  .  .  830 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs,  Native.  1011 
Spring  111  Oregon  .  443 

Squash,  Sour  Milk  for  Growing!  1059 

Squash,  AVinter  .  554 

Stalks,  Cutting,  for  Manure ...  1253 

Starling’s  Habits  .  *0? 

Starlings,  Unmannerly  ....  704 

State  Finances  . 

Steam  Boilers,  Pressure  Secured 

from  .  ,00- 

Steers,  Ayrshire  n'70 

Steers,  Dairy-bred  . !!.'  943 

Stockholders.  Notice  to  .  171 

Stockraising,  Diversified  .  ] .  943 

Stoves,  Piping  Two  to  One  " 

Flue  . 

Straw  in  Manure,  Value  of  .....  105 

Strawberry  Beds,  Mulching  .  40 

Strawberry  Business,  North¬ 
eastern  .  2,q 

Strawberry,  Finch,  'The  ' .' .' 100 
Strawberry,  Howard  25,  History 

Strawberry  Problems  .  282  417 

Strawberry,  Ridgeway  '  ’4031 

Strawberries,  Fall,  How  I  Get! ] ]  634 
Strawberries,  Frozen  Pack  414 

Strawberries,  Mulching  ...  "1300 

Strawberries,  Planting  Late  .'.W  929 
Strawberries,  Time  to  Plant  .  843 

Strawberries,  AVhite  Grubs  De- 

stroying  . . 

Stumps,  Clearing  Out...  1096  1222 
Stumps,  Locust,  Killing  ’ 

s naan  B„...  FrM^  **  761 

wholesome,  Is  .  1241 

Sudan  Grass,  Raising . 399  086 

Sudan  Grass,  Value  of  . .'  829 

Sudan  in  Oklahoma  .  896 

Sun,  Heat  from  .  1995 

Sun  Moves  South  044 

Sunflowers  for  Silage  ...  490 

Sunflowers,  Giant  ..  4100 

Supreme  Court  Judge  .  093 

Surpluses  A’anish,  The  . 953 

Swallows,  Insect  Pastures  .  800 

Syphus-flies  . 340 

T 

Tanning  Coonskins  .  07 

fanning  Hides,  Rules  for  1398 

Tariff  Adjustment  Rate  Work!. 1084 

tariff,  Canadian,  New  .  10S 

Tariff  Commission  Apportion- 

.tariff,  Lincoln  .  400 

Tariff  Making  . q,“)7 

Tariff  Matters  . 851 

Tax  Exemptions,  Income  253 

Tax  for  Growing  Crops  Under  ' 

Glass  . 78 

Tax  for  Light  . !.'!!!!!!”!  55 

’Tax  Laws,  Ohio  to  Rewrite .  891 

Tax  Laws,  State  Revision  of... 1323 

Tax  League  Meeting  .  143  219 

Tax,  AArar,  Lesson  on  . .  . .  871 

Teator,  AVm.  S . 993,  1043,  1155 

leddy  s  Trousers  .  251 

Telephone,  He  Uses  the  .  880 

Tenant,  Evicting  a  .  171 

Tenant’s  Right  to  Remove  Ma-  ' 

nure  .  530 

Tenants.  Joint  . 1174 

Tent,  AVaterproofing  .  488 

Tercentenary  Parade  in  Boston],  110 

Texas  “AVonder  District”  .  704 

Then  and  Now  .  728 

Thermometer.  AArind  and  Tem¬ 
perature  Affect  .  173 

Things  That  Endure  .  ’  935 

Thompson,  Col.  AVm.  Boyce 

Dies  .  851 

Thrift  Debate  . 1210 

Throat,  Sore,  Milk  . 1355 

Tidewater  AGrginia  Notes .  355 

Timber,  Standing.  Value  of. 417,  525 

Times,  Changing,  These  .  5 

Tires  May  Need  Air  . 1289 

Tobacco  Stems  in  Garden  .  214 

Tomato  Catsup,  Captain’s .  889 

Tomato  Culture,  Ohio  . 1340 

Tomato  Experiences  .  552 
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Tomato  Leaf  Blight  .  348 

Tomato  Wilt  .  348 

Tomatoes,  Color  in  .  387 

Tomatoes,  Getting  Early  . 7,  101 

Tomatoes  Grown  on  Poles .  731 

Tomatoes,  N.  J .  908 

Tomatoes  Itipen,  When  .  843 

Touring  to  Florida  . 70,  521 

Tourist  Homes,  Essentials .  825 

Tourists  Baskets.  West  Coast..  78 

Tourists  Cabins,  Farm  .  908 

Tradescantia,  Hardy,  or  Spider- 

wort  . 1104 

Train,  Farm,  He .  979 

Transplanter  Demonstration  ....  804 

Transplanting  .  375 

Tree  Growing,  N.  Y.  State . 354 

Tree,  Joshua  .  989 

Tree  Losses,  Dry  Weather 

Causes  . 1178 

Tree  Renews  Its  Youth... 35,  99,  251 
Tree,  Wounded,  Curious  Growth 

of  . 105,  379 

Trees  Along  Driveway  .  177 

Trees,  Avenue  .  413 

Trees,  Dwarf.  Action  of . 1270 

Trees  for  Windbreak .  003 

Trees,  Forest  Oak  . 1084 

Trees,  Guy  Wire  Permanent 

Brace  for  . 100 

Trees  Injured  by  Mice .  413 

Trees,  Killing  .  479 

Trees,  Plan  Saves  .  444 

Trees,  Roadside,  Cutting.  .890,  1002 
Trees.  Roadside,  Farmer’s  Rights 

in  . 1320 

Trees,  Shade,  Care  of .  442 

Trees,  Transplanting  .  375 

Trees,  Unfruitful  .  132 

Trespass  Signs  . 1174 

Trespassing  Signs,  No,  Destroy¬ 
ing  . 1234 

Trout  Hatcheries  in  N.  Y . 1322 


Page 

Trout  in  Spring  . 1398 

Truck,  Marketing  by .  799 

Tuberculin  Test,  State  Pays, 

Now  .  457 

Tuberculin  Test,  to  Study .  391 

Tuberculosis,  Anti,  Serum, 

Kills  Babies  .  715 

Tuckerton  Manor,  N.  J .  457 

Tukey,  Margaret  Davenport....  342 

Tulip.  Popular,  The  . 1209 

Tulips,  Raising,  from  Seeds....  130 

Tunica  Sapifraga  . 1008 

Turkey  Bell,  Useful  .  792 

Turkey  Poults,  Trouble  With..  900 
Turkey  Raising,  Come-back  in..  578 
Turkey  Raising  in  New  England  075 

Turkey,  Roup  in  .  598 

Turkeys,  Blackhead  in 

902,  1020,  1007,  1140 

Turkeys,  Vt.  Man  Raises . 1314 

Turkeys  With  Bronchial  Trouble.  1197 

Turnips,  Scotch,  Large  . 1290 

Tuttle  and  Roosevelt  . 1139 

Twirler,  Western,  Experience  in.  1202 

IT 

Umbrella  Plant,  South  American  802 

Unemployment,  Cause  of  . 1389 

United  States  of  Europe - 715,  830 

V 

Vanderwater,  Amanda,  About...  80 

Varnish  Removing  .  294 

Vegetable  Crops,  N.  Y.  State...  1201 
Vegetable  Garden,  Fall  Work  in.  1008 
Vegetable  Growers’  Assn,  N.  Y. 

State  . 15,  102 

Vegetable  Growers’  Tour  .  930 

Vegetable  Soup,  Hint  for . 1108 

Vegetables,  Newer  .  175 

Vegetables,  Vitamins  .  735 

Vermont  Garden,  End  of  Season 


Page 

in  . 1205 

Vermont  Notes  .  87 

Veronica.  Trouble  With  .  211 

Vesper  Services,  Summer,  at 

Enfield  Glen  . 1102 

Vetch  in  Wisconsin  .  341 

Vinegar  Law,  N.  Y.  State . 1231 

Vines  for  Beauty  . 522,  883 

Violas  for  Flower  Garden .  887 

Violet,  African  .  713 

Violets,  Culture  of  .  009 

Virginia  Crops  Light  . 1139 

Virginia,  Drought  in  .  915 

Virginia  Local  Market  Prices....  206 
Vote,  The  Duty  to  . 1108 

W 

Wages  of  Monthly  Employe .  130 

Wallflowers,  Trouble  With .  211 

Walnut  Tree,  Waxed  .  375 

Walnuts,  Caterpillars  on .  639 

Walnuts,  Hull,  How  to . 1132 

Warts  on  Cow,  Remedy  for 

469,  535,  027 

AA’arts,  Removing  .  648 

AVaship&gton  Lobbyists  .  765 

AVashington,  Seen  and  Heard  at  213 

AA'aste,  Food,  Disposal  of .  973 

AA’ater,  Cistern,  Filtering. .  .503,  733 

Water,  Cistern,  Good  .  776 

AA’ater  Pipe  Experience  .  299 

AA’ater  Power  Bill  Accepted, 

N.  Y.  State  .  Ill 

Water  Power  for  Electricity....  99 
AA’ater,  Pumping,  Hydraulic 

Ram  . . . 796,  843 

AVater  Purifies  Itself.  About  . . .  252 
AA’ater,  Soil,  Conserving,  in 

Garden  .  240 

AA’ater  Supply  Problem  .  35 

AVater  Tank,  Elevated,  Pressure  576 
AA’ax,  Paraffin'  .  375 


AVayside  Eating  Stands,  Inspec¬ 
tion  . 

AA’easel,  Catching  a.. 981,  1072, 
AA’easel,  Killing,  AA'itli  Hoe.... 


AA’ell,  Experience  AVith  a. 

AVell,  Quicksand  in  . 

AA’ell,  Roily  . 

AVell,  Snakes  in  . 

AVell,  AVhat  About  This .  136 

AA’est  Greets  East  . 1038 

AVest  A’irginia  Notes 

15,  947,  1100,  1165 

AA’estern  Trip,  Boy’s  Story  of...  824 

Whale’s  Tongue,  About  a . 1146 

AA’heat  and  Bread  Prices,  Dis¬ 
cussed  on  . ..1187 

AA’heat  Belt,  Ileat  in  .  891 

AA’heat  Crop,  AA’orld,  Last  Year’s  14 

Wheat  Enemy,  Hessian  Fly .  888 

AA'heat  Exports.  Canadian .  143 

AA’heat,  Federal  Farm  Board .  390 

AA'heat  for  Livestock  .  918 

AA’heat  Grown  in  Pa . 1346 

AVlieat  Harvest,  AA’estern  N.  Y.  927 
AVheat,  IIow  to  Succeed  AVith... 1100 

AVheat  in  Market  Jam .  421 

Wheat  Menace,  The  Big . 1235 

AA’heat,  Nation’s  Business  on....  305 
AA’heat,  Price.  Growing  Test....  645 

AA’heat  Prices  .  391 

AA’heat  Seeding  and  Drought.  ..  .1187 

AA’heat  Shocks  Stay  Put? .  684 

AA’heat  Situation,  Comments  on 

935,  1139 

AA’hite  Grubs,  Fumigating  .  282 

AA’hite  Print,  Making  . 722,  845 

AVhitewash  for  Stones  .  755 

AA’hitewash,  Gov’t  .  878 
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AVichuraiana,  To  . 

. .  283 

.  786 

AA’indow’s  Right  in  Porperty.. 

.  .1075 

1196 

AVidow’s  Share  in  Property... 

. . 1359 

.1080 

AA’ife’s  Separate  Property  .... 

.  .  246 

.  786 

AA'ife’s  Property,  Divorced.... 

.  .1366 

),  588 

AA’iley,  Dr.  Harvey  AA’ . 

.  .  850 

l,  286 

AA’ ill,  A  Last  . 

.  .  210 

!,  522 

AA’  ill.  Brother  . 

. .1369 

.  128 

AA’ill  Disinheriting  Children... 

.  .  796 

AVill,  Interpretation  of . 

.  .  793 

.1387 

AA’ill,  Justice  AVhite’s  . 

.  .  520 

.  346 

AVill,  Making  a  . 

.  .1031 

.  689 

AVilliams,  Arthur  Q.,  Edison 

Test  .  952 

Wind  and  Sun,  Between .  801 

AA’indow  Boxes,  Porch  or  .  559 

AVindman,  Harold  F.  Produce 

Dealer,  Fails  .  993 

AVindmill  for  Charging  Battery. 1185 
AA’inter,  Finger  Lakes  Region, 

.244,  377,  415 


AA’inter,  Looking  Back  at. 


706 


AA’inter  Pleasures  in  Country. .  .1283 


AA’inter,  Saratoga  Co.,  N. 
AA'inter  Thoughts,  A  Few. 


Y.... 


49 

249 


AA'omen  Ask  for  Jury  Duty .  181 

AA’omen  A’oters  League  .  666 

“AA’onder  District,”  Texas,  N. 

M.,  Okla .  704 

AA'ood  Ashes,  A’altie  of . 1400 

Woodchopping  Contest.  Mass....  890 
AA’ood  Finish  Without  Varnish. 63,  244 

AA’oodlice,  Sowbugs  or . 1315 

AA’ool  Grower  Study  .  738 

AA'ool  Marketing,  Md . .....1067 

Worm.  Railroad  .  707 

Worms.  Army  .  966 

AA’yoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  From....  175 


Yarrow,  Getting  Rid  of . 1080 

Young.  Owen  I).,  Speaks .  831 

Yuccas,  Leaved,  Variegated . 1385 
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Almonds,  Salted  . 1263 

Antiques,  Collecting  .  19 

Antiques,  Marine  .  694 

Apple  Conserve  . 1312 

Apple  Grunt  .  423 

Apple  Kuchen  .  423 

Apple  Sauce,  Red  . 1351 

Apple  Turnovers  .  954 

Apple  AA’liip  . -1313 

Apples,  Candied  . .  py 

Apples  for  Savory  Dishes  .  422 

Apples,  Pickled  . 1063 

Apples,  Sliced  Baked  .  621 

Apricot  Jam  . 1262 

Apricots,  Sweet  Pickled . 1063 

Attic,  Revising  the  .  495 

Automobiles  and  Foot  Troubles.  1262 

B 

Baby  Basket,  A  Convenient.  668,  669 
Bacon  and  Sausage,  New  AVays 

With  . - .  220 

Bacon,  Home-cured  Breakfast. .  .1371 

Bacon  Meat  Loaf,  Delicious . 1325 

Baskets,  Indian  . 1044 

Beef,  Creole  .  308 

Bibs,  Animal  . 1324 

Biscuits,  Blueberry  .  976 

Blackberries  and  Dumplings .  18 

Blackberries  Are  With  Us . lOLO 

Blackberry  Breakfast  Tarts . 1020 

Blackberry  Cordial  . ••■••1020 

Blackberry  Float  . 1020 

Blackberry  Jam  . 10-0 

Blackberry  Jelly  . 10-0 

Blackberry  Marmalade  . 1020 

Blackberry  Sponge  . 10-0 

Blackberry  Triangles  . 10-0 

Blankets,  Washing  .  J>94 

Blueberries.  Canned  .  976 

Blueberry  Shortcake  .  976 

Blueberry  AA'ays  .  976 

Bonnet  Social,  Ever  Try  a .  308 

Bordeaux  Sauce  . H41 

Boutonnieres,  Semi-precious 

Stone  .  G20 

Boxes,  Gift  . 1-3-J 

Bread  and  Cheese,  Scalloped  ...1263 

Bread,  Date  Brown  .  182 

Bread  Making  .  895 

Bread,  Making  at  Home  . 1112 

Bread,  Salt  Rising  .  308 

Bread.  Scotch  Short  . 1351 

Bread,  AA’hole  AA'heat  .  917 

Breakfast  in  Drugstore  .  936 

Busy  AA'ork  .  183 

Butter,  Use  of  .  494 

Buying  for  Convenience  and 

Time  Saving  .  18 

C 

Cake,  Angel  Food  .  669 

Cake,  Apple  Sauce  .  423 

Cake,  Blackberry  Layer  .  853 

Cake,  Blueberry  .  976 

Cake,  Christmas  Fruit . 1324 

Cake,  Coffee  .  309 

Cake,  Crackling  .  564 

Cake,  Crackling  Fruit  . 1063 

Cakes,  Cracklings  Short  .  356 

Cake,  Cream  Loaf  .  144 

Cake,  Creole  Layer  .  182 

Cake,  Golden  Sponge  .  669 

Cake,  Hickorynut  . 1213 

Cake,  Honey  Sponge  .  357 

Cake,  Hot  AA'ater  Sponge  .  249 

Cake,  Imperial  .  18 

Cake,  Little  Colored  Boys . 1213 

Cake  Making,  Solving  the  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Good  .  188 

Cake,  Molasses  .  188 

Cake,  My  Favorite  Honey  .  357 

Cake,  Orange  Caramel  .  264 

Cake,  Ornamenting  .  620 

Cake,  Pineapple  Filling  .  853 

Cake,  Seed  . 1350 

Cake,  Sheldon’s  Nut  Coffee  .  565 

Cake,  Spice  .  422 

Cake.  Sweet  Cider  . 1213 

Cake  Tin,  Preparing  the .  916 

Cakes,  Easter  .  306 

Cakes,  Irish  Christmas  . 1350 

Cakes,  Two  Fruit  Layer  .  853 

Cakes.  Two  Good  .  669 

Cake.  White  Fruit  Loaf .  422 

Cakes.  Cup  .  422 

Candle  Sconce,  How  to  Slake  a 

Brass  .  832 

Candy,  Almond  Crunch  .  621 

Candy.  Brown  Bobby  . _.  1324 

Candy  Caramels  . 1371 

Candy,  Chocolate  Drops  . 1237 

Candy,  Chocolate  Fudge  . 1371 

Candy,  Creamy  Cocoanut 

Squares  . 1237 

Candy,  Date  Loaf  . 1371 

Candv  Fondant.  Boiled  .  832 

Candy.  French  Cream . 1237 

Candy,  Fruit  Bars . 1237 

Candv.  Mollasses  Almond 

Brittle  .  741 

Canned  A'egetables  .  873 

Candy,  Brown  Sugar  Ribbon 

Caramels  . 1351 

Candv.  Cherry  Fudge  . 1351 

Candy,  Fruit  Pastes  . 1351 

Candv.  TTiekorvnut  and  Raisin 

Roll  . 1351 


Candy,  Honey  Caramels  . 1351 

Candy,  Kris  Kringle  Slices  . 1324 

Candy,  Maple  Creams  . 1351 

Candy,  Maple  Divinity  . 1351 

Candy,  Molasses  Mint  Taffy ...  .1351 

Candy,  More  Homemade  . 1371 

Candy,  Nut  Corn  Balls . 1351 

Candy,  Peanut  Brittle . 1371 

Candy,  Peanut  Macaroons . 1351 

Candy  Raisin  and  Nut  Clusters.  1351 

Candy,  Sugared  Walnuts . 1351 

Candy,  Uncooked  Homemade ....  1237 
Canned  Vegetables,  AA’ays  to  Use  50 

Canning  Beets  .  872 

Canning  Carrots  .  872 

Canning  Fruits  for  Use  AA’itli 

Meat  . 1063 

Canning  in  Tin  .  833 

Canning  Made  Easier  .  977 

Canning,  New  Styles  in  Home 

694,  741 

Canning  Experience  .  789 

Canning  1’eppers  .  872 

Canning  Non-acid  Vegetables. ..  .1020 

Canning  Problem,  Another  .  954 

Canning,  Simplicity  in . _ - 1064 

Canning  Vegetable  Soup . 1113 

Canning  A’egetables  by  Hot 

Pack  . 1H3 

Canning  A'egetables  for  Salads..  872 
Canning,  AA’liy  and  AVlierefores 

of  .  010 

Carrot  Marmalade  . 1212 

Carrots,  A  Brief  for .  495 

Catering  for  50... .  308 

Cats  on  Ferryboat  .  976 

Catsup,  a  Scientific  Recipe  for 

Tomato  .  832 

Catsup,  Grape  . *063 

Catsups,  Fruit  . 1063 

Catsup,  Grape  . 1141 

Cauliflower  AA’itli  Cheese  . 1020 

Cellar  AA’orkroom,  A  . 1045 

Celluloid,  Danger  in  . 1140 

Cereal,  Coolidge  Recipe  . 1370 

Cereal,  To  Improve  Hot .  647 

Cheese  Puffs  . 1351 

Cherry  Olives  . 1063 

Chicken,  Smothered  Rice  and... 1263 

Chilblains,  Help  for .  221 

Children  in  Bright  Colors .  766 

Children,  What  to  Feed .  916 

Cliili  Con  Carne .  789 

Chine  and  Tongue,  Brined . 1371 

Chocolate,  A  Good  Coating .  306 

Chocolate  Jelly  for  Filling  and 

Frosting  .  306 

Chop  Suey  .  423 

Christmas  Afterthoughts  .  145 

Christinas  Gifts,  Last  Minute ..  .1370 

Christmas  Gifts,  Simple . 1262 

Christmas  of  Memory,  A . 1350 

Christmas,  The  Children’s . 1351 

Christmas  Thoughts  . 1350 

Christmas  AA’reaths,  AA’hy  Not 

Make  Our  Own  . 1166 

Chutney,  Peach  . 1063 

Citron  Preserves,  Best  Ever . 1064 

Clambake,  Community,  936,  937,  1044 

Clam  Pie,  R.  1 . 766 

Clothespin  Bag  de  Luxe . 1350 

Club,  Another  Busy  Bee .  50 

Coacli  Models  .  392 

Codfish  Chowder,  Salt . . . 1371 

Cold  Cream  . , .  494 

Cold  Slaw,  Quick  . 647 

Community  Dinner,  Something 

Different  for  . 1263 

Cookies,  A  Market  for .  357 

Cookies,  Graham  . 1167 

Cookies,  Molasses  .  766 

Cookies,  Peanut  Drop  . 309 

Cookies,  Seed  .  80 

Cookies.  Shredded  AA’heat  .  954 

Corn,  Canned,  Fails  to  Keep....  144 

Cookies,  Sour  Cream  .  221 

Corn-bread  Pans  .  620 

Corn,  Canning  .  789 

Corn  Chowder  .  60 

Corn  Oysters  . 1020 

Corn  Pudding  .  50 

Corn  Relish  . 740,  1141 

Corn  Stew,  Canned  .  50 

Closet,  Improving  a . 1140,  1141 

Cranberry  Conserve  . 1262 

Cranberry  Jelly  . 1262 

Cranberry  Turnovers  . 1213 

Curtains.  New  from  Old  .  .  .646,  647 

Cranberries.  Spiced  . 1141 

Cranberry  Relish  . 1114 

Croquettes  AA’itli  Cheese  Sauce.  .1020 


Dainties  for  the  Church  Fair.... 1262 

Date  Roll  .  740 

Daughter  and  Left  Overs - -  - -  766 

Decorating  for  the  Church  Fair.  1284 

Devonshire  Sweetmeat  . 1141 

Diet  for  Invalids  .  81 

IPetar.v  Platter  .  646 

Dining  Table,  Cloth  for .  832 

Diseases.  Communicable  .  221 

District  School  Entertainment...  307 

Do  It  Yourself  .  917 

Doll  A  Clown  . 1236 

“Do'lar  Dav”  in  the  Home . 1064 

Ducklings.  Broiled  .  532 

Dumplings.  Madgeburg  Fotato..  565 

Dumplings  AA’itli  Peas  .  18 

Dyeing  AA'itli  Copperas  . 1166 


Earning  Pin  Money,  AA’ays  of... 
Endive,  Canning  . 


Fencing  the  Babies  . 

Floors,  Improving  Old  . . 


Food  Notes  from  a  Sanatorium.  564 

For  the  Holiday  Season  . 1324 

From  the  Little  Brown 

House  . 145,  306 

Fruit  Jar  Lids,  Tightening .  495 

Fudge,  Cocoanut  . 1213 

Fudge,  Peanut  Butter  .  309 

Furniture,  Painting  .  564 

Furniture,  Suggestions  for 

Painted  . 1284 

Furniture,  Refinishing  Old .  72 

Furniture,  Removing  Marks  on..  356 

G 

Garden  Party,  A  Church .  532 

Gauze,  Theatrical  .  788 

Gay  AA'ays  for  Springtime .  668 

Gift  Shop,  Small  Town  .  392 

Gift  That  Is  Different,  A 

Little  . 1284 

Gingerbread,  Blueberry  . 976 

Gingerbread,  Glorified  .  80 

Gingerbread,  Hot  AA’ater  . 1141 

Gingerbread,  Southern  Spicy....  182 

Gingersnaps,  Great  Aunt 

Ruth’s  .  182 

Ginger  Snaps,  Guest  . 1213 

Girl,  Country,  After  High  School  357 

Girl’s  Career,  The  .  182 

Gleanings,  A  Sheaf  of . 356,  740 

Goldfish  . 1370,  1371 

Goodies  for  Christmas,  A 

Few  . 1324,  1325 

Gooseberries,  Spiced  . 1063 

Gooseberry  Fool  .  873 

Goulash,  Hungarian  .  308 

Graham  Crackers  in  Masquerade.  740 

Graham  Macaroons  .  740 

Grape  Juice,  AA’ays  AVith.. 1113,  1141 

Grape  Preserve  .  916 

Grapes,  AA’e’re  Fond  of . 1141 

Greens,  Canned,  AVitli  Salad 

Dressing  .  50 

Greens,  Pass  the  .  486 

Griddle  Cakes,  Blackberry . 1020 

H 

Hair,  Removing  Superfluous .  916 

Ham  and  Potatoes,  Scalloped ..  .1263 

Ham,  Pickle  for  .  221 

Hand  Cleaner  .  766 

Hash  Cakes,  Fried  .  976 

Hash,  Corned  Beef  .  244 

Healthiest  Boy  and  Girl . 1370 

Home  Notes  from  Pennsylvania.  1044 

Honey,  Drizzled  .  80 

Honey  Recipes,  More  .  357 

Household  Schedule.  Another. ..  .1167 

Ilose,  Turning  on  Children .  872 

Housework,  City  AA’omen  and... 1064 

I 

Icebox,  Enameling  .  564 

Ice  Crusher  .  320 

Ironing  a  Pleated  Skirt  .  853 

Icing,  Almond  . 1350 

Icing,  Royal  . 1350 

Indiana  Farmer,  Letters  of  an.  1370 
Ironing  Machine,  Electric  on 

the  Farm  .  872 

J 

Jelly  Days  Are  Here . 852,  853 

Jelly,  Grape  . 1141 

Jelly,  Mint  . 1141 

Jelly,  Spiced  . 1063 

John  Tory  .  308 

Jumbles,  Irish  .  564 

K 

Kentucky,  Adventuring  in  . 1021 

Kitchen,  Ideas  for  Your  New...  976 

Kisses,  Peanut  .  309 

Kitchen  Adventure,  A .  392 

Kitchen,  My  Yellow  . 955 

Kitchen,  Rearranging  .  220 

Kitchen  Shower  .  80 


Liver  Loaf  . 

. . .220,  621 

Pickles,  Quick  Cucumber  . 

.1112 

Liver  Patties  . 

.  621 

Pickles,  Sour  Cucumber  . 

.1114 

.  80 

Liver,  Preparing  . 

.  621 

Pickles,  Sweet  Cucumber  . 

.  936 

.1020 

Liver  AA’itli  Vegetables  . 

.  621 

Pickles,  Sweet  Pear  . 

.1044 

.1141 

Liver  Pudding  . 

. 1371 

Pickles,  Ten-day  . 

.1044 

Liver  Roast  AA’ith  Vegetables...  145 

Pickles,  Tried  and  True  . 

.1044 

Lone  Cypress  Notes  . 

.  954 

Pickling  Trouble,  IIow  to  Avoid 

.  1045 

Lunch  Set,  Gingham  . .  . 

. 1212 

Picnic  Camp,  A  Woman’s . 

.  833 

.1236 

Pie,  Angel  . 

.  740 

.1236 

M 

l’ie,  Blackberry  . 

.1020 

.  936 

Pie,  Blueberry  . 

.  976 

.  620 

Macaroni,  Baked  . 

.  976 

l’ie,  Chiffon  . 

.  954 

Macaroni,  Spanish  . 

. 976 

Pie,  Cranberry  . 

.  740 

Magazine  Stand,  A . 

.  308 

Pie,  Eggless  Pumpkin  . 

.  145 

Lamps,  Carriage  . 

Lard.  Snow  AA’hite  . 

Laundry  AA’ork  . 

Lemon  Butter  . 

Lemon  Desserts,  Two  . 

Lemon  Sponge  . 

Lemon  Surprise  . 

Let’s  Revive  Some  Lost  Arts. 

Library  AA’ork  . 

Lindbergh  Baby,  Gifts  to.... 

Linoleum  Table  Mats  . 

Liver  and  Bacon  . 

Liver  and  Egg  Salad  . 

Liver,  Baked  . 


Meat  Loaf 
Meat  Roll 


Maine,  Notes  from . 694,  695 

Maple  Sugar  Pin  Money . 494,  495 

Mannequins  in  Dress  Factories..  532 

Marmalade,  Grape  . 1141 

Marmalade,  Orange  Pineapple 

1262,  1263 

Meat  Balls  AA’itli  Tomato  Sauce.  766 

18 
766 

Meat  Turnover  .  766 

Meats,  Preparing  the  Farm....  1371 

Milk,  Canning  .  50 

Milk,  Child  Health  Bulletin _ 392 

Mincemeat,  Goody-goody  .  182 

Modern  Magic  in  Cookery  .  647 

Molasses  Dishes  Nearly  Every¬ 
one  Likes  .  182 

Money,  Money,  AA’ho’s  Got  the 

Money  . 1167 

More  Gleanings  .  955 

Muffin  Recipes,  Three  .  533 


Muffins, 

Muffins, 


Blueberry 

Bran 


.533, 


Muffins,  Cornmeal 


976 

789 

533 


Muffins,  Graham  .  533 


N 

Nursing,  Practical  . 


668 


.  564 
.1371 
.  18 
.  668 
292 
°9° 
292 
.1115 
.  144 
.1212 
.  393 
.  621 
.  621 
.  621 


Oil  Stove,  Helps  AA’ith  the .  954 

Old-fashioned  Favorites  .  244 

Onions,  Baked  in  Tomato  Sauce.  766 

Onions,  Baked  Spanish  . 1020 

Orange  Peel,  Candied  . 1263 


Paint  Over  Varnish  .  307 

Pajamas,  Kitchenette  .  646 

Pancakes,  Bread  . 1325 

Party,  Afternoon  .  936 

Parties  and  Presentations  . 1213 

Party,  Let’s  Have  a  .  917 

Paste,  Library  . 1115 

Patchwork  Adventure,  A . 1237 

Patchwork,  Bachelor’s  Puzzle . . .  937 

Patchwork,  China  Aster  . 1263 

Patchwork,  Crosspatcli  .  741 

Patchwork,  Diagonal  Star  .  423 

Patchwork,  Different  Names  for  668 

Patchwork,  Disli  of  Fruit  . 1045 

Patchwork,  Double  Irish  Chain.  647 
Patchwork,  Drunkard’s  Path  . .  .1114 
Patchwork,  Eight  Pointed  Star.  .  955 

Patchwork,  Fruit  Basket  .  668 

Patchwork,  Grandmother’s  Fan.  977 

Patchwork,  Hanging  Basket . 495 

Patchwork,  Iowa  Beauty  .  307 

Patchwork,  June  Inly  .  873 

Patchwork,  Log  Cabin  .  916 

Patchwork,  Lone  Star  . 1021 

Patchwork,  Ocean  AVave  .  767 

Patchwork,  Pinebur  . 1325 

I’a tch work,  Pine  Tree  or  AA’eep- 

ing  AA’illow  .  695 

Patchwork,  Pinwheel  .  357 

Patchwork,  Prairie  Rose  . 1237 

Patchwork,  Oak  Leaf  .  789 

Patchwork,  Road  to  California.  .1167 

Patchwork,  Sawtootli  .  564 

Patchwork,  Snowball  . 1141 

Patchwork,  Star  of  Bethlehem 

or  Blazing  Star  . 1213 

Patchwork,  Star  of  the  Milky 

AA’a.v  . 833,  1285 

Patchwork,  Sunbonnet  Baby  ....1350 
Patchwork,  Sunshine  and 

Shadows  . 1044 

Patchwork,  Tree  of  Paradise. ..  .1112 

Patchwork,  AA’edding  Ring  .  853 

Tatchwork.  AA’heel  of  Fortune .  .1371 
Patchwork,  AVreath  of  Roses....  533 

Patent  Leather  Shoes  . 1020 

Peaches.  Preserved  . 1113 

Peanut  Butter  .  309 

Peanut  Cookery  .  309 

Peanut  Meal  .  309 

Peanuts,  Salted  .  309 

Pears,  Gingered  . 1063 

Peas,  Spanish  Split  .  976 

Pepper  Hash  . 1141 

I’enouchee,  Walnut  . 1213 

Pheasant,  Roast  .  144 

Pickle,  Beet  Chowder  . 1325 

Pickle,  Grape  Sweet  . 1141 

Pickle,  Rhubarb  Sweet  . 1063 

Pickle.  Sandwich  Salad  . 1141 

Pickle.  Thousand  Islands  .  954 

Pickled  Peaches.  Sweet  . 1114 

Pickles,  Can’t  Be  Beat,  A’ery 

Sweet  . 1114 

Pickles,  Curry  . 1044 

Pickles,  Dill  . 1044 

Pickles,  Mrs.  Bunge’s  Mustard.  .1044 
Pickles,  Mrs.  AA’est’s  Chowder.  .1044 


Pie,  Golden  Pumpkin  . 1213 

Pie,  Grape  . 1141 

Pie,  Harvest  Baked  Apple . 1213 

l’ie,  Lemon  or  Orange  .  422 

Pie,  Montgomery  . 1236 

l’ie,  Pork  and  Apple  .  IS 

l’ie  Recipes,  Two  New .  565 

Pie,  Rhubarb  Custard  .  533 

Pie,  Sweet  Potato  . 1325 

Pie,  Yum-yum  .  565 

Pies,  Southern  Sugar  . 12315 

Pies,  Two  Unusual  . 1236 

Pin  Money  from  Plants  .  145 

Pleasant  Days  in  A’ermont  . 1166 

Plums,  Special  . 1063 

Poem  Wanted,  An  Old  . 1045 

Polly,  Put  the  Kettle  on  .  220 

Porch  Dining-room,  For  the....  393 

Pork,  Creamed  Salt  .  244 

I’ork,  Salt,  and  Eggs .  244 

Potato  Puffs  . . 1020 

Potpie,  Old-fashioned  . 1262 

Pot  Roast,  Summer  . 1045 

Poultry  Dressing,  Best  Ever.... 1324 

Pudding  a  la  Louisiana .  182 

Pudding,  Brown  Steamed  .  182 

Pudding,  Coffee  .  832 

Pudding,  Steamed  Biuberry  .182,  976 

Pudding,  Carrot  .  495 

Pudding,  Chocolate  Cake  . 1350 

Pudding  New  England  Plum.... 1325 

Pudding,  AVatery  .  422 

Pudding,  Yorkshire  .  832 

Puffs,  Peanut  Leaf  .  309 

Pumpkin,  Candied  . 1236 

Pumpkin,  Gingered  . 1113 

Puzzles,  Jigsaw  . 1284 

a 


Quick  Meal  Helps  .  695 

Quilt,  Going  to  Make  a .  789 

Quilt,  Yes,  I  Am  Making  a....  963 

Quilt  Your  Quilt,  Going  to . 1114 

Quilts,  A  Market  for .  533 

R 

Rabbit,  Fried  .  182 

Rabbit  Pie,  Calif .  261 

Recipes,  Some  Mich .  422 

Religion  in  City  .  494 

Rhubarb  for  Pies,  Canning. .  832 

Rhubarb  Jam  .  533 

Rhubarb  Recipes  .  533 

Rhubarb,  Sweet  Pickle  . 1063 

Rice,  Spanish  .  766 

Rolls,  AA’hole  AA’heat  .  917 

Rolls  Noel  . - _ 1325 

Rose  Jar,  Preparing  a  .  832 

Rugs  and  Rest  .  422 

Rugs,  Crocheted  . 1064 

Rugs,  Hooked  . 1284 

Rugs,  Some  Unique  Hooked  . .  .1284 

S 

Salad  Dressing  .  50 

Salad,  Carrot  and  Onion  .  695 

Salad,  Greens  and  Asparagus...  694 

Salad,  Jellied  Carrot  .  695 

Salad,  Poinsettia  .  766 

Salad.  Potato  Balls  .  872 

Salad,  Stuffed  Tomato  .  766 

Salad,  Tomato  and  Cheese .  766 

Salad,  Tomato  and  Olive  .  766 

Salad,  A’egetable  . 1020 

Salmon  Chowder  . 1371 

Sand  Tarts,  Eggless  .  220 

Sandwich  Filling  . 1065 

Sandwich,  Hot  Cheese  . 1263 

Sandwich.  Nut  . 1213 

Sauce,  Creole  .  182 

Sauce,  Foamy  .  182 

Sausage  . 1371 

Sausage  and  Bacon,  New  AA’ays 

AA’ith  .  220 

Sausage,  Canned  . 1371 

Sausage  for  Dinner  .  532 

Sausage,  Making  .  221 

Sausage,  Tork  .  80 

Savory  Dishes  for  Chilly  Days..  308 

Scheduling  the  Housework . 1064 

Scrapple,  Philadelphia  . 1285 

Scrapple,  A’irginia  . 1371 

Scrapple  AA’itli  Cracklings  . 1167 

Seed  Tods,  Beauty  in  .  564 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  740,  766,  788, 

833,  853,  872,  916,  936,  954, 

976,  1020.  1044.  1064,  1065, 
1112,  1113,  1140,  1166,  1212, 

1236,  1262,  1285 . 1371 

Sheet,  AA’oolen,  Embroidering. ..  .1020 

Slip  Covers  to  the  Rescue  .  646 

Snowdrops  .  306 

Some  Homemade  Sweets  . 1351 

Soup,  Buttercup  . 1236 

Soup,  Cream  of  Peanut  .  309 
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Soup,  Tomato  . 18,  917 

Soup,  Vegetable  . 19,  789 

Spooks  . 1213 

Spraying  Aids  tlie  Housewife, 

r  How  .  873 

Squirrels  and  Blue  Jays  .  30G 

Stains,  Remove  Before  Washing 

ing  Clothes  . 937 

Steak,  Spanish  . 1213 

Steak,  Swiss  .  7(5(1 

Step  Savers  .  7(17 

Stew,  German  .  977 

Stew,  Irish,  Reeipe  for  .  183 

Stollen  .  309 

Siove,  Enameling  .  I8i> 

Strawberry  Cream  .  700 

Strawberry-pineapple  Short- 


Page 


oake  .  832 

Sulphur  and  Molasses  or  (?)...  533 
Summer  Cooking,  Economical ...  1045 

Summer  Kitchen,  That  .  669 

Sunbaths  for  Babies  . 1236 

Supper  Dishes  . 1263 

T 

Taffy  .  789 

Tamale  Loaf  .  308 

Tapioca  Recipes,  Two  .  954 

Tea,  Serving  .  494 

'leas.  Summer  Afternoon  . 1021 

Teeth  and  Vitamins  .  852 

Teeth,  Baby’s  .  976 

Telegraph  Girls  .  954 


Page 

Tennessee  Notes,  220,  306.  565, 

669,  695,  788,  937,  1021,  1114..  1212 


Timely  Hints,  A  Few .  832 

Toast,  Oven-dried  .  852 

Tomato  Butter  . 1213 

Tomato,  Canning  Spanish .  976 

Tomato  Escallop  .  50 

Tomatoes  and  Cheese  .  766 

Tomatoes,  Canning  .  766 

Tomatoes  for  Health  .  766 

Tomatoes,  Grilled  . 1044 

Tomatoes,  Stuffed  . 1020 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  With  Liver...  621 
Tomatoes  With  Stale  Bread ...  .1285 

'Tomato  Rarebit  . 1263 

Toys,  Homemade  .  620 

Trimming  Sailor  Suit  .  621 


Page 

TJ 

Under  a  Farming  Sky.  81,  306, 


977,  1115  . 1237 

V 

Vacations  and  the  Farm  Home..  917 

Valentines,  The  Children’s  _  144 

Varnish,  Removing  . 294 

Vegetable  Cookery,  Variety  In.. 1020 

Vegetable  Stew  . . 1263 

Vegetables,  Canning  .  789 

Vermont  Notes  . 423 

Virginia  Recipes,  Two  .  789 


W 


Wafers,  Peanut  . .  309 

Waffles  . 646 

Waffles,  Southern  .  182 

Wallpaper  Cleaner  .  788 

Walnut  Conserve  . 1141 

Watermelon  Rind,  Pickled . 1063 

Windows,  Washing  .  872 

Winter  Bouquets  .  80 

Winter  Bird  Garden  . 1370 

Winter  Gardens  . 1236 

Winter  Discomforts,  Remedying.  1166 

Winter  Foods,  Using  the  .  18 

Women,  Opportunities  of .  788 

Wood  Box,  Twentieth  Century...  80 
Wyndhurst  Happenings  . 564 


POETRY 


A 


Acorns,  The  Crop  of .  392 

Apple  Cider  . 1140 

Arsenal  at  Springfield,  At  the.. 1112 
Autumn  Guest,  For  an . 1044 

B 

Belshazzar,  The  Vision  of .  564 

Bob  White  . 1212 

Brave  at  Home,  The .  832 

C 

Chickadees  .  80 

Christ,  The  Continuing . 1370 


Cologne,  Three  Kings  of . 1350 

Communion  With  My  Dead  .  788 

D 

Debutante,  The  .  220 

E 

Earth’s  Common  Things . 1064 

E 

Farmer,  Honest,  The  .  620 

Fifty  Acres  .  916 

G 

Golden  Side,  The  .  532 


H 


Heroines,  Home  .  740 

House  Blessing  .  852 

House  of  Spring  .  494 

Hymn,  A  .  142 
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